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The American Ideal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
in” THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
ne Appendix of the REcorD a very great 
jdress which has been prepared for de- 
very tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock 
ty J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The title 
of the address is “The American Ideal.” 
It is to be delivered at the Freedoms 
foundation annual awards at Valley 
Forge, Pa. I believe my colleagues and 
the people of the country generally will 
want to read the address by this wise 
American, J. Edgar Hoover. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN IDEAL 


(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, at Freedoms 
Foundation annual awards, Valley Forge, 
Pa., February 22, 1957) 

This day and this place are dear to the 
hearts of all true Americans who realize the 
meaning of the freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won for us. So long as this Nation 
endures, we pray that men will gather—as 
we have today—to do honor to the memory 
of the man, George Washington, who was 
“First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

The American Revolution was kept alive 
by the dreams and the genius and the in- 
domitable spirit of George Washington. In 
those dark hours hére at Valley Forge, he 
and his men fanned the flame of liberty to 
inspire by their determination others who 
had lost hope or had grown faint of heart. 

Because of George Washington and his 
valiant men, this place is hallowed ground. 
Here, our American heritage was made secure. 
Here, our own “freedom fighters” stood firm 
to protect our infant Republic, and refused 
to permit the forces of tyranny to crush 
their dream. 

It, indeed, it fitting that Freedoms Foun- 
dation should be centered at Valley Forge— 
where the laying of the foundation of our 
American heritage was assured by the willing 
sacrifices of those brave men to whom lib- 
erty was dearer than life; liberty, not alone 
for themselves, but for the generations 
which were to inherit the precious fruits of 
their sacrifices. The foundation’s location 
lends emprasis to its purpose—of passing on, 
through knowledge of its real meaning, the 
torch of freedom. 

In this historic setting and in this reverent 
atmosphere, I am deeply honored to be se- 
lected to receive Freedoms Foundation’s 
George Washington Award. In honoring me, 
you also are honoring the loyal men and 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
who have made its achievements pos- 
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America was born out of the yearning 
freedom, the same yearning which only 
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recently spurred heroic Hungarians to fight 
enemy tanks with stones and homemade 
bombs. Our shores have become the haven 
of the oppressed and beckon to those in 
the old world to come and to be free; to wor- 
ship God as they choose; to seek the op- 
portunities which America offers to those 
who are willing to work and fight to pre- 
serve a way of life which gives so much to so 
many. 

The American ideal is woven of a thousand 
things. It is woven of unfaltering faith in 
God, faith in the destiny of this Nation, of 
battles and of Valley Forge, and Gettysburg, 
and the Marne, and Anzio, and Iwo Jima. 
Threaded through the fabric is the pa- 
tience of a Washington, the wisdom of a 
Franklin, the humility of a Lincoln, the 
integrity of an Eisenhower, the courage of 
an unknown soldier, the vision of a Jefferson 
and the sacrifice of a Nathan Hale. It is 
laced with the memory of men’s words: “I 
have not yet begun to fight!” and “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our 
Nation’s integrity and honor and in our 
homes in which respect for the rights of 
others is taught by precept and example. It 
is part and parcel of our Bill of Rights and 
the constitutional concepts which recognize 
that all men are free and equal, endowed 
by their Creator with the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The American ideal embodies the sum total 
of the wisdom, the courage, and the sacrifices 
of our Founding Fathers. Its foundation is 
the faith of our fathers. 

The American ideal has its roots in religion. 
Without its religious sanction and inspira- 
tion, the American ideal would pale and 
wither to extinction. It is the American 
precept that men shall live as equals under 
a government by law, which is embodied in 
the greatest of all laws: 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

From those bleak days in Valley Forge, men 
have fought and died for the American ideal. 
We know ideals can be preserved only through 
eternal vigilance. Our own ideal of freedom 
and our way of life are under ceaseless attack 
both from within and without. We fail in 
achieving our ideal every time an American 
home fails by producing a juvenile delin- 
quent. The failure is that of adult America. 
Youth needs only to be guided along the 
proper path and to be given the direction 
and training to determine right from wrong; 
good from bad; the true from the false; belief 
in the dignity of man; belief in themselves; 
and faith in a supreme being. 

Every law-abiding person who wishes to 
preserve our American freedoms certainly 
must recognize that they cannot long endure 
without respect for authority which is dedi- 
cated to preserving civil liberties rather than 
to destroying them. Without freedom, a 
society loses its meaning, and without pro- 
tective authority, it becomes anarchy. 

The primary mission of our constitutional 
Republic is to preserve the proper balance 
between freedom and authority. Our genera- 
tion has witnessed assault after assault on 
this constitutional balance of freedom and 
authority. 

The pseudo liberal and the neo-Fascist 
seek either license or an excess of authority. 
The pseudo liberal has increasingly conceived 
committees in the name of defending every 


freedom, but none to uphold authority. 
When he has succeeded in lessening freedom 
by curtailing authority, he has claimed social 
progress. These self-styled social reformers 
seek to substitute license for freedom. They 
have become the ready tools of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and their refusal to recognize 
the difference between authority for the 
common good, and oppression, has aided in 
making possible an era of Communist expan- 
sion. 

To be sure, the psuedo-liberals proclaim 
themselves as anti-Communist. They have 
made efforts in recent years to curtail the 
Government's authority to defend our na- 
tional security. Some of them may be hon- 
est and sincere but they are misguided. 
Others seek the pseudo-liberal cloak to 
conceal more sinsister objectives, because de- 
ceit is the very essence of communism. 

The tragedy of our generation has resulted 
from our spiritual shortcomings, from the 
disastrous moral failures of our age, and 
from the failures of the last war and the 
last peace. 

Our generation has suffered two world 
wars. After World War I, the free world 
awoke to the realization that the war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” was 
not finished. After World War II, a tired 
and peace-seeking people had the Ssatisfac- 
tion of knowing that the Fascist monster 
had been destroyed. Then came another 
shock. Soviet Russia launched a cold war 
against the West and a not so coid one 
against other defenseless peoples to extend 
its orbit of destructive influence over one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface and approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the world’s peoples. 

The free world has been slow to recognize 
the Communist approach despite the blue- 
prints for action which the Communists 
have proclaimed to all with ears to hear and 
eyes to read. From the time the Commu- 
nists came to power in Russia until today, 
they have used duplicity, propaganda, trea- 
son, and even armed force to distort truth. 
In the 109 years since the Communist Mani- 
festo was written they have never won power 
in any country by the free vote of a majority 
of the people. 

Communism is doomed ultimately to fall, 
because it is anti-God and denies the dignity 
of man. The day will come when it will 
be rejected by all the peoples of the world. 
But that day never will come through wish- 
ful thinking. It will come only when the 
fires of freedom burn bright and the sinews 
of freedom are strengthened. No brutality 
can erase the urge to liberty which surges 
in every man’s heart. The fall of worldwide 
communism will come only when the world, 
both the free and the enslaved, resolves that 
this heartless dictatorship shall end. We 
can hasten that day by eternal vigilance in 
protecting the American ideal against abuse 
and by extending the power of its influence. 

The present generation of fathers and 
mothers must decide now for the future 
generations—whether that futurg shall hold 
freedom or slavery, depends on how com- 
pletely the challenge of communism is met 
and vanquished. 

Let there be no mistake, the fires of free- 
dom smoulder even in the heart of Commu- 
nist strongholds. Even the power of Stalin 
and his successors has not been able to ex- 
tinguish it. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters give tes- 
timony to the ruthlessness of the Commu- 
nist might and to the strength of peoples 
yearning to be free. Last November Nikita 
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Khrushchev, the present head of the Russian 
Communist Party and the principal spokes- 
man for the Soviet Union, in referring to 
the freedom-loving countries of the West, 
stated: “Whether you like it or not, history 
is on our side. We will bury you.” 

More recently, Khrushchev has praised 
Stalin and even had the atheistic audacity 
to call upon God to send more men like 
Stalin to fight for communism. 

It cannot be denied that 10 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the present governing body of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union were 
puppets for the old tyrant Stalin, and what- 
ever they learned in the art of governing by 
force they learned from him. 

The gyrations of the Soviet Communists 
have produced a chain reaction in Commu- 
nist Parties around the world. American 
Communists have put on a dazzling per- 
formance of shifting and turning. In the 
days and weeks which lie ahead, they will 
resort to every time-proven Communist 
trick to deceive the American public by ad- 
vocating a peaceful transition to socialism, 
by appealing to the masses with trumped- 
up charges of injustices, by seeking to build a 
broad coalition of Socialist forces, by recap- 
turing the naive, and mobilizing the pseudo- 
liberals. 

Behind all this still prevails the determina- 
tion to intensify the class struggle with re- 
sort to deceit, misrepresentation, and the 
use of force and violence whefh necessary. 

Their aims and tactics are obvious. The 
Communist conspiracy has been exposed for 
what it is in courtrooms, by congressional 
committees and by the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. Its new look and program are de- 
signed to enable the American Communists 
to regroup and develop a militant party to 
accomplish their historic mission of destroy- 
ing American freedoms. Soviet-style com- 
munism remains the ideal, and the Commu- 
nist Party intends to do its best to impose it 
upon this country. 

Crippling blows have been dealt to the 
Communist cause in the United States. 
But there is a greater task which rests with 
our teachers, the moulders of public opinion, 
the ministers of every faith, our labor leaders, 
and our industrialists. In short, the respon- 
sibility of education to preserve the American 
ideal rests with every American home. 
Truth and education are the ultimate an- 
swers in the fight to preserve the American 
ideal. 

The Nation can be thankful for a Free- 
doms Foundation which stands as a sentinel, 
as did our Revolutionary freedom fighters 
here at Valley Forge, which is the vivid sym- 
bol of their suffering. 

If we have the courage and the determi- 
nation to face the future with the humility 
and the dedicated sacrifices of our Founding 
Fathers, then the Star-Spangled Banner 
shall continue to fly over this, our home of 
the free and land of the brave, and free- 
dom fighters in other lands may eventually 
secure these blessings which are ours. This 
is the goal of the American ideal. 





America’s Economic Responsibilities in 
the World’s Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
which I delivered in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957, before the Fourth Na- 
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tional Conference on International Eco- 

nomic and Social Development, be 

printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srrecno sy SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SoOcIaL 
DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRU- 
ARY 12, 1957 


Ladies and gentlemen, my good friends of 
the Fourth National Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Development, 
you have asked me to say a few words at 
your opening luncheon on the topic “Amer- 
ica’s Economic Responsibilities in the 
Worla’s Crisis.” ‘There could be no more 
timely topic. 

Rethinking our foreign economic aid, a 
process which is going on these days all over 
Washington, is merely part of a needed broad- 
er reexamination of American foreign policy. 
This reexamination has been prompted by 
a series of changes in the world situation. 
If you will permit me at this point in your 
day’s program, I would like to sketch some 
of these world changes, as I see them. 

Since 1951 nearly all our foreign aid, to- 
taling about $25 billion in 6 years, has gone 
to arm and maintain a circle of allies around 
the Communist bloc. No matter what else 
the Republicans or anyone else may call it, 
this is our policy of containment. We have 
sought to establish a ring of pacts, of mili- 
tary bases, a ring of standing armies, a ring 
of political and economic strong points, a 
ring of information, pamphleteering and 
propaganda for freedom. Consequently, 
about 60 percent of our foreign aid went for 
military hardware, another 25 to 30 percent 
for budgetary and financial support of gov- 
ernments which were maintaining armies 
therwise beyond their means, and approxi- 
mately 10 percent for technical and develop- 
mental assistance. 

It is fair to say, I believe, that we have 
never really had a definite policy for speeding 
up the economic growth and development of 
friendly non-Communist countries. What- 
ever we have done along this line was bas- 
ically only incidental to our military -con- 
tainment policy. Hence, the appropriateness 
of the term defense support for much of our 
development aid. 

Last summer some Members of Congress, I 
among them, thought it was time to re- 
examine the basic premises of our foreign aid 
program, which had remained unchanged 
since the start of the Korean war. It was 
time we took a look at the changes in the 
world which might require alteration of our 
aid programs. In 1956 this call for a re- 
examination led to the creation of the Fair- 
less Committee by the White House, and to 
separate investigations by the House Foreign 
Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. 

Frankly, I think it is important that we 
all understand the world change that many 
in Congress had in mind. Many of these 
changes have no connection with economic 
development. Yet the changes in policy 
which they suggest may very well aftect eco- 
nomic development. Here are some of them 
that bothered many of us last year when the 
reexamination began: 

First, the Russians had achieved an 

extraordinary break-through in developing 
a long-range Air Force and the intermediate 
missle, which brought into question the use- 
fulness of many of our overseas bases. While 
this was happening, Congress chopped $900 
million off the foreign military budget and 
added the same amount to our domestic Air 
Force. 
Second, the American development of tac- 
tical atomic weapons raised very serious 
questions about the development and size of 
the NATO ground forces in Europe. 
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Third, the Russian propaganda for Coexict 
ence had seriously weakened the },..” 
among our North Atlantic allies. 

Fourth, the rapid growth of the Ry 
economy had permitted the Communist 
for the first time to offer a steel mill to 1 
to pave the streets of Kabul, to build 
nological institute in Rangoon, and even t 
dicker tentatively with Egypt about 1° 
Aswan Dam. This raised the question 
whether we should try to outbid the an 
sians. In fact, it was a panic of outbidding 
that produced the original offer to finanes 
the Egyptian dam, just as it was our subse 
quent reversal, very clumsily done, which ton. 
mediately precipitated the Suez crisis. 

Pifth, the growing unrest in the satellites 
brought into doubt our East-West traq 
rules, which treated these puppet edi, 
ments exactly the same way we treat the 
Russians. 

Sixth, Soviet participation in the United 
Nations technical-assistance program causeq 
some Members of Congress to oppose our 
participation, or at least they wished to scale 
down our contribution. That was a factor 
in the amendment to limit American pars 
ticipation to one-third of the funds. 

Seventh, and finally, there was a wave of 
nationalist fervor among African and Asian 
nations which challenged and exposed some 
of our political attitudes toward colonialism 
and neutralism, and raised serious questions 
about the adequacy and purpose of our eco. 
nomic programs. 

This is not an exhaustive list of the world 
changes that affected our aid programs, but 
it will serve as a sufficient backdrop for the 
points I wish to make. 

Different Members of Congress have re- 
acted very differently to these seven changes, 
For me, they pose one overriding question: 
Is “gunboat diplomacy” an adequate policy 
for the leader of the free world. 

Even if we bring up to date that Coolidge- 
era phrase about gunboats, and call this 
“H-bomb diplomacy,” or “military pact di- 
plomacy,” or “massive retaliation diplomacy,” 
my question remains: Is this an adequate 
policy for the United States? 

I do not question the need for adequate 
defense; I support it. For some time, how- 
ever, I have publicly doubted whether the 
United States has begun to develop the kind 
of affirmative and constructive policies, 
which show what we are for, as well as what 
we are against—policies which can draw to- 
gether the forces of freedom everywhere, 
policies which can ultimately establish a 
secure world climate for the freedoms we 
cherish here at home. Our foreign policy 
needs a new emphasis. It needs the em- 
phasis of economic growth, and progress, 
along with national independence for free 
people and nations. Military containment 
must give way to economic and social de- 
velopment. 

This dynamic policy can be compounded of 
many elements. The policy includes a vig- 
orous support of the United Nations and its 
agencies, in deed as well as in word. It in- 
cludes a rethinking and reempbasis of our 
educational exchange programs, of our in- 
formation programs, of our diplomatic rep- 
resentation, to make them adequate to the 
new world situation. We need to back up 
openly the new plans of the Western Euro- 
pean union, Euratom, and the common mar- 
ket. We must support the embryonic North 
African Federation, the regional stirrings in 
Africa south of the Sahara. We need to 
speak out in responsible Jeffersonian 1an- 
guage on the subject of colonialism and na- 
tional independence, and Wilsonian idealism 
on self-determination. The rest of the 
world honors two Americans above all others 
in the 20th century: Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is high time that 
the United States Information Service and 
the Voice of America mentioned them once 
in a while. * 
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our disarmament efforts must be more 
ipan posturing and slogans; they must be 
rious, practicable, and believable. We 
yeed a much broader program for stimulating 

private darade, private investment, public 
M ians; and we need to take a new look at a 

plic investment program. 
pe all of these things the Eisenhower admin- 
igration in. its forwardlooking 
es. And some actions have been 
ken. But for the most part, these ideas 
generalized slogans. 

This brings me back to the subject of this 
gonference. A vigorous approach to world 
gonomic growth has been advanced as one 
o the important tools in a dynamic Ameri- 
an offensive for freedom. I agree. This is 
pe of the keys to a practical and effective 
foreign policy. 

1 don’t mean the kind of half-hearted 
sort we have undertaken in the past, hidden 
wader a label of military containment. I 
mean the kind of bold, affirmative proposal 
hich could capture the imagination of the 
mtire world. Such a plan has been sup- 

by some of you on humanitarian 
unds. It has keen defended by econo- 
mists on economic grounds. There is good 
justification for each position. But I sus- 
pect the approach to world economic devel- 
opment that has the greatest chance for po- 
litical action in the United States is the one 
which stresses positive American leadership 
in the free world. 

So, if I may sum up what I have thus far 
said in a-roundabout way: World economic 
development is but part of a much broader 
discussion about the adequacy of American 
foreign policy, and an economic-aid program 
ciers one Of the most important ways to 
demonstrate a positive leadership. 

My second point is closely related to my 
first: There will be no significant departure 
in our economic development programs in 
1957 unless President Eisenhower gives us 
both a proposal bearing his name, and more 
than his customarily mild, detached leader- 
ship. 

I have heard some optimistic opinions 
about the magic effect of a Vandenberg-type 
resolution in the Senate, or a Stimson-Pater- 
son type committee to stir up public support 
for a new policy, or something like the Harri- 
man and Krug committees of 1948 to gather 
the facts for @ new program. As you know, 
these steps played a significant part in the 
launching of the Marshall plan. But sober 
politicical thinking must make us realize 
that without General Marshall’s speech at 
Harvard, without President Truman’s prompt 
and vigorous support, without-the meeting 
of European representatives to draw up a 
European recovery program, there would have 
been no Marshall plan. Then, as now, the 
leadership of the top officials of the execu- 
tive branch was the critical element. 

Yet, frankly, I find no evidence today that 
President Eisenhower is preparing a recom- 
mendation for a bold departure in foreign 
economic policy. The Fairless Committee, 
according to all present reports, is prepared 
to recommend a reduction in foreign aid. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee is al- 
teady studying a report by its recently re- 
tired chairman, Mr. Richards, which proposes 
& reduction in foreign aid. I will not pre- 
sume to speak for the other members of the 
Senate Foreign Relatiors Committee, since 
we are scheduled to submit recommendations 
on the same subject within a month or two. 

Tam convinced that the United States will 
Sooner or later be driven to a more far-reach- 
ing foreign economic policy, if not by the 
logic of groups like yours, then by successful 
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of us know that in the Middle East there are 
real and present dangers of regional war, 
subversion, and poverty. Nothing in the 
Eisenhower doctrine atempts to meet these 
real dangers except for the request for dis- 
cretionary reallocation of some economic aid 
already appropriated. We do not even know 
where that economic aid is to go, to what 
governments, and for what purposes. In 
fact, I may say that Iam gravely worried that 
the economic-aid aspect of the Eisenhower 
doctrine may do the cause of economic as- 
sistance generally grave harm. 

Iam a champion of economic assistance for 
underdeveloped nations when there is a real- 
istic probability that this assistance will be 
used for economically and socially progres- 
sive results. In places like India, Burma, 
Pakistan, and Tuirkey—nations where hope- 
ful, democratically oriented, welfare-con- 
science governments are in power—the case 
for economic assistance is a strong and per- 
suasive one. The state which most conspicu- 
ously offers that kind of opportunity in the 
Middle East, Israel, presumably will not bene- 
fit from the economic assistance aspects of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. Indeed it appears 
that the nations of the Middle East most 
likely to receive new financial benefits from 
the United States are those nations ruled by 
the rnost feudal and reactionary regimes. 

By deliberately asking a Congress, already 
increasingly skeptical of economic-assistance 
programs, for authority apaprently to bribe 
feudal Middle Eastern potentates under the 
guise of an economic-assistance program, 
President Eisenhower may well have done a 
disservice to the cause of economic assistance 
generally. 

I have never been known as a pessimist. I 
hope I am wrong about what I have just 
said, us well as about the chances for a new 
program this year. But I believe your dis- 
cussions at this conference will be more real- 
istic if they are based on the hard, discour- 
aging outlook that there is not likely to be 
a substantial change in American foreign 
policy leadership this year. I think this is 
deplorable, but I believe it is the fact of the 
matter. . 

This leads me to my third point. I also 
believe that forward-looking groups such as 
yours can. perform a service in’ advancing 
ideas and establishing a favorable climate 
for a new American economic leadership. I 
suggest this can be done best by identifying 
those key issues, those leading questions, on 
which a shift in American policy must be 
based. I have not studied this subject at 
length, as some of you have, and I am sure 
this list of issues can be improved by your 
discussions. In a very abbreviated form, 
here are my suggestions on those key ques- 
tions, and my personal answers to them. 

Question No. i: Have underdeveloped 
countries, especially those in Asia and Africa, 
acquired a new importance to the United 
States and the free world that requires us 
to work out policies of accommodation to 
their legitimate needs, just as we have long 
worked out accommodations with Western 
Europe? . 

My answer is an unqualified yes. No one 
privileged to serve on our American delega- 
tion to the United Nations, as I have been at 
the current session, can fail to grasp that 
these new and developing nations of Asia 
and Africa, now numbering 27, control over a 
third of the votes in the General Assembly. 
By the end of the year, two more may be 
added, that is, Ghana, formerly the Gold 
Coast, and Malaya. Almost all future addi- 
tions to the family of free nations will lie 
in Asia and Africa. The outcome of the 
great struggle between freedom and com- 
munism will unquestionably be decided by 
the turn of events in these countries. 

Question No. 2: Is economic development 
the most important relationship which the 
United States can employ to build a position 
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of trust and respect among developing 
nations? 

Unquestionably it is. All the more reason, 
therefore, why the new economic approach 
must be accompanied by more sensitive atti- 
tudes toward neutralist foreign policies and 
toward the remnants of colonialism. 

Question No. 3: Is it a fact that the devel- 
oping countries need, and -can wisely use, 
a substantially larger flow of outside capital? 

I have talked to no reputable economist 
who does not confirm this fact. One of the 
ablest authorities on the subject, Professor 
Rostow of MIT, has been advising cur Senate 
committee, and is appearing on your pro- 
gram. When you think back on the large 
amounts of capital which the United States 
found it necessary to import from Europe in 
launching its own development process, it is 
not surprising that these newly developing 
countries likewise look to older economies 
for their initial capital. 

Question No. 4: Can private investment 
provide a sufficient capital flow for these 
purposes or must we look also to public 
investment? 

The United States has not done nearly 
enough to encourage its citizens to invest 
abroad. More private investment is cer- 
tainly possible. But I never heard of a pri- 
vate investor prepared to finance hospitals, 
malaria control, a teacher training scHool, a 
county agent operation, or a community 
development project. We know that these 
steps are often necessary before private in- 
vestment can go into an area. The conclu- 
sion seems inéScapable that public invest- 
ment must supply a substantial portion of 
the capital, at least in the early years. 

Question No. 5: Have we fully explored 
the use of our abundance of food and fiber as 
an integral part of a general economic assist- 
ance program? 

Recognizing the political difficulties con- 
fronting a large-scale economic assistance 
program, it is all the more important that 
we explore the possibilities of increasing our 
activities by means of programs such as the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act of 
1954. Congress originally spelled out the 
use of foreign currencies accruing from the 
food and fiber saies under Public Law 480 as 
follows: (1) to expand international trade; 
(2) to encourage economic development; (3) 
to purchase strategic materials; (4) to pay 
United States obligations; and (5) to foster 
in other ways the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Merely to list these objectives answers the 
question of whether we have used this law to 
its fullest extent. The answer is clearly 
no. Both in my role as a delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, and as a 
member of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, I have recently proposed increasing this 
type of program, including the actual exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 for a 2-year period 
with an authorization for $3 billion. 

Already we have gained practical experi- 
ence under this program in India, Turkey, 
Spain, and certain South American countries. 
Further development of national food and 
fiber reserves, coordinated with the progrm 
ef the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
operating under the auspices of the United 
Nations, remains to be explored. We have 
merely scratched the surface of the real 
possibilities in this field. 

Question No. 6. Should we look to national 
governments like the United States, or inter- 
national bodies like the United Nations, to 
adminsiter such a program? 

I fail to understand why this question is 
so often posed as an either-or proposition. 
We need both. But I do think the greatest 
gap in our present economic development 
machinery is an international fund which 
can finance sound projects in underde- 
veloped countries. That is why I have al- 
ways supported the Special United Nations 
for Economic Development (SUNFED), 
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though I recognize that the present pro- 

posais for the capitalization of SUNFED are 

wholly inadequate. We need a good deal 
more thinking on what the relationship of 
such a fund should be to the International 

Bank and the International Finance Corpo- 

ration, for unless that question is worked 

out satisfactorily, there will be little inclina- 
tion of the donor countries to entrust funds 
to an international body. Nor should we 
neglect the possibility of regional economic 
development authorities, especially in the 

Middle East. 

Question No. 7: How long will this pro- 
posed development program continue? 

The only honest answer is that it will con- 
tinue throughout our lifetime, and probably 
throughout the lives of our children. Our 
initial commitment should not be for less 
than 4 or 5 years. If we think this is a 
quickie job for political expediency, we would 
do better to keep the money in our pockets 
and forget the proposal. 

Question No. 8: What would this proposal 
cost? 

There have been many estimates. Last 
year the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment suggested from $500 million to $1.5 
billion in new capital each year, over and 
above the present flow. The most detailed 
estimate I have seen was that advanced by 
the MIT study project, which came up with 
a total cost of $2.5 billion a year, of which 
some part would be borne by other in- 
dustrialized countries, part could be financed 
with American farm surpluses, and the bal- 
ance of about $1.5 billion a year would be 
provided by American public funds. This 
represents a little less than we are now 
spending on so-called economic aid, though, 
of course, under the MIT proposal this 
amount would go entirely for economic de- 
velopment, rather than military support. 

Question No. 9: Can we afford it? 

In 1956 the United States spent 1.1 per- 
cent of its gross national product on foreign 
aid. Nine years ago, during the first year of 
the Marshall plan, we spent 1.7 percent of 
our gross national product, a proportion half 
again higher. Can you blame the United 
Nations members for hanging their heads in 
embarrassment when our Government twld 
the Economic Committee 2 weeks ago that we 
cannot support SUNFED because we cannot 
afford it? Actually two U. N. members— 
Canada and France-——are making larger con- 
tributions to international development, in 
relation to their present economies, than is 
the United States. Western Europe and 
Canada combined are making larger net in- 
vestments in foreign countries than is the 
United States. 

The question has never been whether we 
can afford it, but whether our national in- 
terest will assign a sufficiently high priority 
to this foreign policy leadership to justify 
the use of our resources. It is one of the 
purposes of this conference, I trust, to help 
establish that priority. 

In closing, let me quote the speech of 
President Eisenhower, delivered 3 weeks ago 
at his second inauguration. It was one of 
his great utterances. He said: 

“We must use our skills and knowledge 
and at times our substance to help others 
rise from misery, however far the scene of 
suffering may be from our shores. For wher- 
ever in the world a people knows desperate 
want, there must appear at least the spark 
of hope, the hope of progress—or there will 
surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 
The President concluded: “We are called to 
meet the price of this peace.” 

I should like to conclude with the hope 
that he will help us meet it, with the active 
leadership the situation so urgently requires. 
If such leadership is forthcoming, I need not 
tell the President that you and I and all 
others devoted to the cause of a more en- 
lightened foreign policy will support his 
efforts wholeheartedly. 


Thirty-Ninth Anniversary ef Lithuanian 
Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21,1957 _ 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17 of this year, Mr. Joseph Ka- 
jeckas, Counselor of the Lithuanian 
Legation, spoke at the commemoration 
of the American-Lithuanian Society of 
Washington, D. C., on the 39th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. 

The remarks of Mr. Kajeckas were, 
in my opinion, most timely and worthy 
of consideration. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have his speech printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, COUNSELOR 
OF THE LITHUANIAN LEGATION, ON THE Oc- 
CASION OF THE 39TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PROCLAMATION OF LITHUANIA’S INDEPEND- 
ENCE, AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
AMERICAN-LITHUANIAN SOCIETY OF WasH- 
INGTON, D. C., AT THE HOTEL DUPONT PLAZA 
ON FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


It is seven and a half centuries since the 
founding of the united Lithuanian state by 
King Mindaugas and 39 years since the resur- 
rection of the Lithuanian Republic to inde- 
pendent life. It is also 30 years since the 
death of a great Lithuanian, the patriarch 
of Lithuania’s renaissance, Dr. Jonas Basan- 
avivius. 

The aspirations of the Lithuanian nation, 
after long years of slavery, were still very 
much alive. Heartened by determination to 
defend the resurrected state, and encour- 
aged by a whole pattern of favorable inter- 
national circumstances, among them the 
right of self-determination of nations pro- 
claimed by President Wilson, the Lithuanian 
people made a reality of their longstanding 
dreams for independence. 

The delicate flower of independence 
strengthened and blossomed; God blessed 
the efforts of the long-suffering nation. 
Progress flourished, welfare increased. Some 
nations we succeeded in equaling, others we 
even surpassed. We were proud of our 
achievements; we had passed the test of a 
free people. : 

Then came the Second World War. The 
Baltic States proclaimed their neutrality, 
an act not to the Soviet liking. The Krem- 
lin, following in the footsteps of Czarina 

¢ Catherine II, conspired against the Baltic 
people by concluding the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop agreement. By that agreement, Lith- 
uania was made an object of exchange by 
neighboring despots. The will of the Lith- 
uanian peopie and their solemn treaties were 
trampled upon by these despots and Lith- 
uania was enslaved. The greatest crime of 
the latter 18th century was once again per- 
petrated in the 20th century. 

Shortly before that enslavement, the So- 
viet official newspaper, Izvestia, on May 16, 
1940, took off its mask. It proclaimed that 
the neutrality of the smaller nations, not 
supported by sufficient military force, be- 
longed to the sphere of fantasy. By con- 
demning the neutrality of small nations, 
the Soviets hoped to see the Baltic countries 
lean toward them. Not only self-interest 
but also Lithuanian decency would not per- 
mit Lithuanians to soil their good name by 
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freely entering into such friendship, 





uania could have been saved only py ian 
for freely contracted international tr.,,, 
Lithuania. was protected by treat. - 
though by a veritable chain of fortre.\ 


However, the Communists do no} 8 
treaties to fulfill them. "7 

At the same time, I may point oy; th 
Soviets did not show any more respec; » 
the neutrality of Nazi-occupied coUuntrieg 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg , 
others. oe 

Today the Soviets react to the Eisenhow, 
doctrine for the Middle Eeast by sounding a, 
alarm against intervention in Arab af; 
Soviet tactics led Molotov to a similar at 
tempt to mislead the world in October 1939 
He affirmed that rumors of impending SOViet 
ization. of the Baltic States was pure yoy 
sense and merely the work of Provocateyrs 
Events have proved that talk of sovietization, 
was by no means nonsense and that the 
greatest of all provocateurs proved to jy, 
Molotov himself. Only a few days ago Shey 
ilov, in a statement endorsed by Gromyko o 
the Suez Canal, appealed to “law anq jus 
tice.” Alas, to the appeal for law and justicg 
of the Lithuanian nation that cries out t 
heaven for vengeance he and the Kremli 
remain deaf. Russian deeds clearly prove 
and continue to prove that falsehood is on, 
of the greatest weapons in the Communis 
arsenal to enslave nations and that their so. 
emn pledges are entirely worthless. 

Last summer the Kremlin  exhibite 
feigned scandalization because a Commun; 
woman athlete in London was accused of 
shoplifting some hats. The Soviets consiq. 
ered it an insult to incriminate a Communist 
for appropriating the property of other pe. 
ple. The Lithuanians have physically exp. 
rienced the fact that the Bolsheviks are cap. 
ble Of appropriating hats even with heads, 
They subjugate entire nations with all ther 
freedom and foreign territory with all its 
wealth. They substantially reduce the pock- 
etbooks of Lithuanian-Americans and Lith. 
uanians in their homeland or in exile in 
Siberia by exorbitant fees whenever a modest 
gift package is being forwarded to their be. 
loved ones. According to the Lithuanian 
historian, Mrs. V. Sruoga: “They * * * ap 
propriate even our history just as they appro- 
priated our independence and freedom.” 

A number of years have passed since the 

Tron Curtain descended on Lithuania. It has 
been said that time works to the advantage 
of the Communists in captive nations. The 
Hungarian insurrection destroyed that myth. 
In Lithuania, as in Hungary, the vaccine of 
slavery was and is incapable of killing the 
longing of the people for freedom. Lithuania 
was actually the first Hungary. The Lith- 
uanians were the first of all captive nations 
who dared to rise en masse against the Red 
occupant in the summer of 1941. Many of 
you present here today were participants in 
or witnesses of that uprising. Only recently 
we celebrated its 15th anniversary. After the 
second so-called Soviet liberation the Lith- 
uanians again fought against their occupant 
for several years. Finally Lithuanians als 
participated actively, according to eye-wit- 
nesses, in the first uprising in the very midst 
of the Soviet colonial émpire, in the slave- 
labor camps of Vorkuta, during the summer 
of 1953. 

However, the cry of these Lithuanian 
blood-plebiscites did not, at the time, find 
as great a response in the free world as did 
the Hungarian uprising, although Lithuanian 
insurrections resulted in even greater losses. 
In spite of this, we rejoiced at the heiolc 
struggle of that country, with which Lithu- 
ania’s history was once bound, since that 
insurrection symbolized the spirit of all en- 
slaved people and their thirst for freedom. 
We rejoiced because that courageous act 
shook the very foundation of the Soviet co 
lonial empire. We also rejoiced because that 
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ing act shook the conscience of the free 
pact We were reminded that once already 
vor ;thuanian history a march of freedom 
- in the Carpathian Mountain regions. 
we rejoiced at the uprising, but were also 
saddened because of its failure. We were 
gisappointed that the United Nations lacked 
the courage to effectively support the Hun- 

an Nation and that it lacked the courage 
to deprive the Soviet aggressor of member- 
ship, following the example of the League of 
Nations at the time of Russia's aggression 
against Finland. 

The Hungarian revolt did not. solve the 
fate of captive nations. We continue to live 
in times of greatimportance. The free world 
is grouping, the Eisenhower doctrine is being 

Jaimed, their is much talk of unity, 
integration, federations, and need of close 
international relations. : 

Lithuanian history and Lithuania’s lead- 
ing figures have always stressed the im- 
rtance of unity. Having gone through 
such schooling, Lithuanians are united in 
their enslaved homeland and in Siberian 
exile. We hope that this unity will always 
pe effectively practiced by Lithuanians living 
in the free world, since it is one of the pre- 
requisites to Lithuania’s liberation. 

Besides unity, we are also in need of 
friends. We do not lack them, but there are 
never too many. On this solemn occasion, 
we consider it an honor and a pleasure to 
remember at least some of our friends. 
Availing ourselves of the opportunity of this 
commemoration of the Nation's Capital, we 
wish to extend our public gratitude in the 
first place to the President of United States, 
Mr. Eisenhower, and to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, for the nonrecognition of 
the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, its con- 
demnation of that occupation, and the sup- 
port extended to that nation on numerous 
occasions. We would also like to extend our 
gratitude to the Secretary of State for his 
encouraging statement made yesterday in 
connection with this celebration. The hon- 
orable Under Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Loy Henderson had planned to be with us 
at this commemoration. Unfortunately, he 
was prevented from attending because of 
illness. Nevertheless, they are both with us 
in spirit. Mr. Henderson is probably the 
only official at the present time in the State 
Department who witnessed the early struggle, 
the spirit of sacrifice, and the real will of 
the Baltic people to be free and independent. 
Mr. Henderson was also an eyewitness of our 
first enthusiastic commemorations of Feb- 
ruary 16 in the homeland. We appreciate 
very much his desire to be with us and wish 
him a speedy recovery. We are deeply grate- 
ful also to the Chief of the Baltic Section 
in the State Department, the Honorable 
Howard Trivers. We owe a debt of deep 
gratitude also to numerous governors of 
States, Senators, Congressmen, mayors of 
cities, all other honored guests present at 
this commemoration, and, in general, to the 
American people for their sympathy and 
support of Lithuania. 

Lithuania is also in need of tireless, coura- 
geous work for Lithuania’s liberation. 

The Lithuanian nation is a Christian na- 
tion. Thus, it is only natural that her hope 
a brighter future is based on 
At one celebration in Cana of Galilee, the 
mother of God took pity on the guests and, 
having approached Christ, said to Him: “Son, 
they have no wine.” And, as we know, wine 
was provided. Probably no nation is more 
devoted to the Holy Mother of God than 
is Lithuania. It is thus impossible that on 
the occasion of this, the greatest day of the 
Lithuanian nation and people, the gracious 
Madonna of Ausros Vartu (the Gates of 
Dawn) in Vilnius would not intercede with 
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her Son for her devoted children’s free- 
dom. Her intercession will bring only one 
possible result: Yes, Lithuania will rise 
again, and of the slavery it now suffers, there 
will remain but a ghostly memory of the 
past. 





Big Business Gets Most of Government 
Subsidies for Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Federal Government pays for 
almost two-thirds of all research and 
development in the United States, and 
95 percent of these subsidies are paid to 
companies employing more- than 500 
workers. 

This is another example of the squeeze 
being put on small business in the coun- 
try today. 

The facts about this particular small 
business dilemma are set forth in a re- 
cent column by Sylvia Porter appearing 
in many newspapers throughout the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
Miss Porter’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Government itself well may be giving 
the kiss of death to independent small busi- 
ness in our land—through the Defense De- 
partment’s program of channeling huge 
amounts of funds for research and develop- 
ment year after year almost exclusively to 
big business. 

The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In our age of technological revolution, re- 
search has become crucial. In more and 
more industries, what a corporation gets out 
of research decides whether it thrives or dies. 

Yet, despite the Government’s oft-repeated 
concern about the trend toward concentra- 
tion of industrial power, its own policies are 
contributing to this trend. And no one who 
has the facts can deny it. 

The House Small Business Committee of 
the 84th Congress has just released its final 
report on its investigations in 1955 and 1956. 
I have studied every page of the chilling 
191-page document which leads its chair- 
man, WRIGHT PatMAN, Democrat, of Texas, 
to predict that if the trends of the past 5 
years continue, within 18 years, all manufac- 
turing business and most of the distribution 
and service business of the Nation will be 
controlled by corporations having more than 
_$100 million of assets. 

But this colorful comment of the contro- 
versial PatmaNn is not what impressed me. 
Rather what hit me was a chapter tucked far 
back in the report entitled “Government 
Subsidies for Research and Industrial Ad- 
vancement,” for it tells the following tale: 


The Government currently pays for almost 
two-thirds of all research and development 
in our country. 

The Defense Department is by far the big- 
gest spender of the funds, and it alone passes 
out about $1.5 billion of research money an- 
nually to private companies, 100,000 times as 
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great as the small lending program, designed 
to assist small business expansion. 

Now where does the money go? 

A full 95 percent of it goes to companies 
employing more than 500 workers. This cer- 
tainly fits the definition of big business firms. 

In the past 3 years, research contracts to- 
taling $4.7 billion have been awarded. Of 
this, $4.6 billion, or 98.1 percent, has gone 
to the 500 largest contractors. 

What are some of the implications of this? 

The companies doing the research turn up 
not only inventions for defense but also 
products for civilian uses. 

To quote the Attorney General himself, 
“Processed foods, electronic devices and 
pencillin, to list only a few present-day com- 
mercial products, were all originally devel- 
oped under research and development pro- 
grams for defense purposes.” 

The companies have the privilege, under 
our national patent policy, to patent and 
control an invention if they want to. In 
the past 5 years slone, the companies have 
claimed rights to at least 6,788 inventions. 

Again, this leads the Attorney General to 
make the extraordinary admission, “What 
indications are available warn that the Gov- 
ernment expenditures may not run counter 
to the industry trend toward concentration 
but in some degree may even enforce it.” 

So what, then, should be done? At a 
minimum, the report suggests: 

The administration should eliminate the 
statistical vacuum that exists on who's get- 
ing what for reserach so a sound program 
can be worked out that will better protect 
our competitve system. 

It certainly should greatly simplify the 
contract bidding process so smaller compa- 
nies won’t be under so brutal a disadvan- 
tage. 

It should make sure that the officers in 
charge of awarding contracts don’t dis- 
criminate against small business because of 
their cautious tendency to deal only with 
firms which have an established reputation. 

It surely should begin at once a reexami- 
nation of our whole patent policy to see 
what amendments are in order. 

The Government pays lipservice daily to 
the health of small business. Its research 
program is shiveringly close to the kiss of 
death. 





Contest Between Democratic India and 
Communist China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral times on the Senate floor, I have 
had occasion to emphasize the great 
contest now being conducted on the con- 
tinent of Asia between democratic India 
and Communist China—a contest in eco- 
nomic development and political philos- 
ophy. 

The noted columnist, Dorcthy Thomp- 
son, has recently been in New Delhi, and 
her column on January 28, 1957, was en- 
titled, “Will Asia’s Future Depend on 
Nehru?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of her column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of January 

28, 1957] 
Wii. Asta’s FuTURE DEPEND ON NEHRU? 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

New De.nr.—It is odd that if anywhere a 
national leader acts out of a completely con- 
sistent philosophy of life and politics, he 
should be opposed and misunderstood in 
some parts of the world. 

Among world leaders today there are few— 
if there are any others—who are as all of a 
piece as Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It has taken the better part of half a cen- 
tury as a student, an intellectual, a revolu- 
tionary (constantly in and out of jail), and, 
finally, as the undisputed leader of India, to 
make him what he is. 

His revolutionary experience and inter- 
national outlook fit together. The Indian 
resistance, eventually resulting in the with- 
drawal of the British from India, is the 
unique example in history of national libera- 
tion achieved by nonviolence. 

Except for the frightful communal war 
that subsequently broke out through the un- 
willingness of part of the Moslems to remain 
with the Hindu majority, thus bringing about 
partition, the evolution of the Indian union, 
considering the vast divisive influence, has 
been remarkably peaceful and accomplished 
by democratic processes through democratic 
institutions, to which Nehru is not only com- 
mitted but dedicated. 

If ever a man was in a position to make 
himself a dictator, Nehru held that position 
and many factors might have pushed him 
toward it: the need to achieve unity by al- 
most any means; the challenge of enormous 
problems whose solution is retarded by demo- 
cratic machinery; the extreme disparity be- 
tween rich and poor and the hopes of the 
people for rapid alleviation. 

The pull of communism on long-ossified 
societies retarded in economic development 
is less ideological than its demonstrated ca- 
pacity to accomplish things, in themselves 
desirable, in a hurry. 

But Nehru could not possibly be sympa- 
thetic to communism because of its theo- 
retical and applied emphasis on violence and 
class war. He knows that social classes exist. 
He desires to attain a classless society, 
through equality of opportunity, but he does 
not think the way to attain it is by chopping 
off heads. ( 

He believes in civil liberties and law, and 
is convinced that means determine ends. 
He is, as a superbly educated and cultivated 
man, allergic to intellectual rigidities or to 
the assumption that any man, movement, 
religion, or creed has a monopoly on truth. 

He is conscious of two forces, one propel- 
ling societies toward change and the other 
restraining them by tradition. And al- 
though he is distinctly a man of the left, he 
seeks to bring about change, as far as possi- 
bie, within tradition, knowing that tradition 
is the cement of a nation. 

On whether and how quickly he or his 
successors succeed in lifting India into en- 
during unity and a modestly decent life for 
all by democratic processes and without to- 
talitarian machinery may well depend the 
future of all Asia. 

There are two great and populous states in 
Asia—India and China. 

In both countries the hopes of the teem- 
ing, long-exploited es, mostly villagers, 
are now vibrant. If India, with its slower 
but in Nehru’s mind surer evolution, can 
year by year sufficiently fulfill those hopes 
to keep alive confidence in progress, India 
is likely to be the model for the rest of Asia. 

If India fails and China succeeds, China 
will exercise the greater magnetism. 
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One thing we may be sure of: the future 
of Asia will not be determined in Washing- 
ton, London, or Moscow, but in Asia itself, 
and most notably in New Delhi of Peiping. 

The policies of America, Europe, and Rus- 
sia may influence choices but will not deter- 
mine them. In fact, anything that smacks 
of intervention—military, political, of ap- 
Plied political economy—will ricochet. One 
can help India and other countries strug- 
gling to create democratic institutions, but 
we shall not be aiding such institutions if 
we condition economic aid upon participa- 
tion in the cold war. 

The cold war is not their war. Their war 
is upon hunger, poverty, disease; upon ossi- 
fied institutions; upon the inheritances of 
colonial rule; upon illiteracy, ignorance, and 
superstition; upon a long-ingrained posi- 
tion and habit of inferiority with its danger- 
‘ous tendencies to oversensitivity and over- 
compensation. 


Nehru’s foreign policy is part and parcel 
of his internal policy. 
ceivable foreign policy for India. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
out of fairness to Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp Mr. Craven’s letter to me 
dated February 20, 1957. 

Mr. Craven takes exception to my re- 
marks of February 18 and the article, 
Educational TV’s Case, which appeared 
in the February 18 issue of Newsweek 
magazine. J 

While Commissioner Craven offers a 
defense of his proposal to reassign un- 
used educational television channels, he 
admits that if, under his proposal, edu- 
cational television channels are not used 
within a reasonable time, his plan pro- 
vides for other uses of such channels. 
This is precisely what I am opposed to, 
for it means that these channels will go 
to commercial operators, and it forces 


educators to determine now their future . 


use of educatinal television channels. 
Educators need further time to develop 
educational television, which is just com- 
ing into its own. 

Without the reservation of educa- 
tional television channels, such as that 
which currently exists under FCC regu- 
lations, desired television channels are 
unlikely to be used for educational pur- 
poses. In my own State of Oregon, edu- 
cational television hopes to be on the 
air in Portland and Corvallis by next fall 
on the good, low-frequency, VHF chan- 

Since Commissioner Craven questions 
remarks by Mr, Ralph Steetle, executive 
director of the joint council on educa- 
tional television, I have asked Mr. Steetle 
for a statement in answer to Commis- 
sioner Craven. This is only fair. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


It is the only con-. 
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in the Appendix of the Recorn, );- 
Steetle’s answer to Commission; 
Craven's letter. 

There being no objection, the lette;, 
were ordered to be printed in the Reco, 
as follows: ; 

FepEraL COMMUNICATIONS ComMIssion 

Washington, D. C., February 20, 1957 
Hon. Ricwarp L. Netsercer, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I have noteq 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
of February 18 in which you state the 
following: 

“Mr. President, the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission has under study a report 
by FCC Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, which 
would open for commercial application those 
television channels set aside by the Com. 
mission for educational television. 

“I protest most vigorously any attempt 
which would deny to the people of the 
United States the limited number of tele. 
vision channels set aside for educationa) 
use. This is what the Craven proposal 
amounts to.” 


I regret to state that you have been mis- 
informed. The facts are exactly the 
opposite. 

In my recommendation to the Federal 
Communications Commission to delete the 
table of assignments I also included the 
following: 

“Announce that in the distribution of 
television channel facilities to States and 
communities, the Commission will take into 
special consideration the needs of educa- 
tional institutions in each State which plan 
to utilize television channels for educational) 
as contrasted to commercial purposes. In 
this connection the educational institutions 
will be requested to make their needs and 
plans known to the Commission.” 

It is my belief that my proposal not only 
favors educational television in a construc- 
tive manner but also goes further than the 
Commission’s existing policy relating thereto 
in terms of flexibility and efficiency. For 
example, prior to taking office as a com- 
missioner, I was a consulting engineer for 
the Board of Education of the State of Con- 
necticut. It was my opinion that the Com- 
mission’s allocation of educational channels 
to the State of Connecticut was most in- 
efficient because the transmitting stations 
had to be located in such a manner as to 
render ineffective coverage to the State. My 
present proposal will eliminate such inefi- 
ciency. 

There are some States which do not desire 
to utilize television as a part of the educa- 
tional system for many years to come. If 
the educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in these States notify the Commission 
that they do not intend to use television 
within a reasonable time, it is true that my 
plan would provide for other uses of such 
channels. However, if there is any indi- 
cation of a desire to utilize television in 4 
State’s educational system, my plan offers 
most extensive cooperation and encourage- 
ment. 

In June 1937 I prepared a report on com- 
munications for the National Resources 
Committee. This was published as part of 
a report of that Committee entitled ‘Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy.” 11 
my report was included the following state- 
ment with reference to education: 

“In education, the application of these 
modern methods of communication may we!l 
effect a complete change in methods of edu- 
cating not only the child and the adult but 
also the entire public. The new commut- 
caticzn development may also revolutionize 
the present school systems of the country. 
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1 also note that in your extension of re- 
marks you have quoted a statement from 
ur. Steetle of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. Mr. Steetle has not even 
given me the courtesy of ascertaining from 
me personally what. my recommendation was 
and what my intentions are. Apparently 
ne has acted merely on rumor and has 
jumped to erroneous conclusions. If this 
joose thinking is typical of educational tele- 
yision headquarters in Washington, it would 
appear that the real educators of the coun- 
try are not being advised logically. 

I know that you are fair-minded enough 
to insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
pecorp to offset the injustice promoted by 
Mr. Steetle. 


Very respectfully, 
T. A. M. CRAVEN, - 
Commissioner. 





Jormnr CoUNCIL oN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NevuBERGER: Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven, of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, has courteously sent us 
a copy of his letter to you dated February 
90, 1957, in which he makes reference to 
your remarks in the ConGressionaL REcoRD 
of February 18 regarding his proposal to 
abolish the table of television assignments 
including educational reservations. With re- 
spect to his letter, we would like to make 
the following comments: 

In 1952 the Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 242 television channels 
for education. Additional reservations since 
that date bring the total to 257. Develop- 
ments during the past 4 years have fully 
justified the wisdom of this action. While 
the full utilization of these channels has 
not yet been realized, what has already 
happened represents one of the greatest 
achievements for education in communica- 
tions history. The American public is in- 
debted to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for making this remarkable devel- 
opment possible. 

Recently the Joint Council‘on Educational 
Television submitted to the Commission a 
progress report indicating that 24 educa- 
tional television stations are in operation 
and 10 others are under construction. In 
at least 20 more communities strong local 
and State organizations are planning to 
build educational stations and have sub- 
stantial money and/or equipment on hand 
or pledged. 

In at least 25 additional towns and cities 
with smaller populations, prospects look 
good for the eventual use of reserved chan- 
nels. ; 

As we pointed out in our report to the 
Commission, today we can document more 
than $50 million spent or pledged the past 


4 years for research and experimentation . 


in educational television and the construc- 
tion and operation of stations. 

Educational stations now on the air are 
providing adult education in many ways— 
they are bringing into the homes of 4mer- 
ica the reality and beauty of famous mu- 


seums, art , and educational centers. 


ars in the fields of science, philosophy, and 
literature, and the performances of artists 
in the fields of painting, sculpture, music, 
drama, etc. A new pattern of television pro- 
graming for children has emerged, which 
emphasizes wholesome and constructive liv- 
ing with a format which is both entertaining 


During the past two years there has been a 
great increase in the use of television in the 
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mentation already completed has clearly 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this me- 
dium as a teaching tool. New research 
projects and program developments under- 
way presage its wide and more effective use 
at all levels in the educational process. The 
educational television stations have already 
demonstrated their ability to help solve the 
problems that face education in today’s 
world. , 

In the light of television’s meaning to edu- 
cation, reports of proposals to abolish the 
television allocation table, including the 
educational reservations, give us cause for 
concern. We believe that the adoption of 
any such action at this time would seriously 
jeopardize the development of educational 
television throughout the United States and 
unquestionably deal a fatal blow to plans 
for the establishment of educational stations 
in virtually all communities that do not now 
have stations on the air or under. construc- 
tion. 

In a substantial number of communities, 
local and State educational organizations 
are pushing ahead with plans to build edu- 
cational stations. In these cities substan- 
tional money and/or equipment is available 
or has been pledged for the construction of 
stations. Because of special problems which 
these communities have faced, as yet they 
have not achieved their ultimate goal. Nev- 
ertheless, they are continuing their efforts 
to secure the necessary funds for construc- 
tion and initial operation and we believe 
that they will succeed within a reasonable 
period of time. ; 

Precipitant deletion of educational reser- 
vations in these communities, however, 
would block these plans. These channels 
would immediately become available for 
commercial application. In most cities 
where VHF channels are involved, the only 
way in which the educators could seek to 
use the channels would be to file competing 
applications for construction permits. In 
most cases this would involve them in long 
and expensive hearings. It is our opinion 
that very few, if any, educational organiza- 
tions would be able to expend the time, ef- 
fort, and public funds in contested hearings, 
the outcome of which would be uncertain. 

It is our considered opinion on the basis 
of our experience with educational organ- 
izations and our knowledge of the protracted 
character of contested television proceed- 
ings that the elimination of the TV reserva- 
tions would virtually put an end to any fur- 
ther development of the educational tele- 
vision,service. We do not believe any quali- 
fied observer wil! disagree with this opinion. 

In numerous towns with limited resources 
and small population where channels have 
been reserved, there is active interest in 
building educational stations; but more time 
obviously is needed in order to effectuate 
plans. As the Commission indicated in its 
sixth report and order and in its decisions 
implementing that order, it was because of 
this expected circumstance that the Com- 
mission made the reservations in the first 
place. One of the compelling considerations 
for adopting the reservations was to make 
sure that educational institutions in small 
communities would have time to make plans 
for stations. It is crystal clear that aboli- 
tion of the allocation table including the 
reservations in these small towns and com- 
munities would increase the concentration 
of these valuable television facilities in the 
large uman centers. A healthy, nationwide 
television service should include facilities 
not only in the large metropolitan areas, but 
also in the smaller cities. 

Literally millions of American citizens 
have given their time and energies to bring 
educational television to its present stage 
of delevolpment. Thousands of organiza- 
tions, including a substantial portion of 
educational institutions throughout the 
country, business and civic groups, many 
foundations and charitable organizations, 
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have contributed millions of dollars for re- 
search, experimentation, and for construc- 
tion and operation of educational television 
facilities. 

As a result, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that television is one of the most 
effective means for improving the quality of 
education and helping meet the critical 
teacher shortage at all levels of learning; 
and is a powerful device for accelerating and 
extending adult education and helping meet 
such social problems as illiteracy, crime, 
mental and physical illness and other threats 
against our national security. 

Because of these facts, reports which sug- 
gest that serious consideration is being given 
to a proposal to delete the educational re- 
servations have alarmed educational and 
civic leadership throughout the country. 

In his letter to you, Commissioner Craven 
has pointed out how he believes educational 
television interests would de served by his 
proposal. However, for the reasons set 
forth above, we believe that a deletion of 
educational channels would be a serious bar- 
rier to the further expansion of educational 
television throughout the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH STEETLE, 
Executive Director. 











Talmadge Bills Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed i# 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Talmadge Bills Show His Qual- 
ity,” from the LaGrange (Ga.) Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TALMADGE Brits SHOw His QUALITY 


HERMAN TALMADGE is stepping wisely in the 
United States Senate. His recent introduc- 
tion of three bills designed to curb usurpa- 
tion of power and encroachment upon in- 
dividual rights by the Federal judiciary evi- 
dently required much forethought. The re- 
sult is that none of the bills smack of south- 
ern extremity, all are reasonable, and each 
should merit objective attention from rep- 
resentatives of each section of the Nation. 

The three Talmadge-sponsored bills fore- 
lay the rightful argument projected by those 
who hold the State in high esteem in clear, 
unadulterated language. The bills would 
(1) remove school integration suits from 
Federal jurisdiction; (2) require 5 years’ 
experience as a judge to qualify as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court; and (3) require jury 
trials for persons cited for contempt of court 
because of alleged actions outside the court. 

Georgians are familiar with the first two 
measures, particularly since Senator Tat- 
MADGE pledged his support to both during 
his senatorial campaign last summer. The 
first bill is purely and simply a proposal to 
insure State sovereignty where State sov- 
ereignty is justified. The second measure 
is a pressing need where judicial under- 
standing is a prime requisite. 

A reading of TaLmapce’s third measure 
would cause this Nation’s Founding Fathers 
to gasp were they around today. They 
would be astounded that any measure was 
needed to guarantee a person the right to 
a jury trial at this late date in American 
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history. But it is clear that the racial issue 
has enveloped so many constitutional gov- 
ernment supporters in a fog of confusion 
that a basic American right has been seri- 
ously threatened and even abused. 

Senator TaLMapce—less than 2 months 
after he entered the upper House Chamber 
in Washington—has well represented his 
State of Georgia and the Nation in voicing 
the above-mentioned bills. For those who 
anticipated cautious yet firm action by the 
freshman Senator, HerMan TALMADGE has 
given them affirmation. For those who ex- 
pected the former colorful Georgia governor 
to enter the Senate in a blaze of boisterous- 
ness and thus be categorized a rabble- 
rouser, he has given them reason to change 
their minds, 


Country’s First Arsenal Located in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1794 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members on the occasion of 
George Washington's birthday tomorrow 
the following article which appeared in 
the Springfield, Mass., Daily News on 
February 19 pointing to the fact that 
President Washington recommended 

at the country’s first manufacturing 
arsenal be located in Springfield in 1794, 
and that this facility, known as the 
Springfield Armory and the birthplace of 
the famous Garand rifle, is still operating 
as a key unit in the Nation’s defense for 
the research and development and 
manufacturing of small weapons. 
WASHINGTON’s CHOICE MEANT CITY INpDUsS- 

TRY—OBSERVANCE OF FIRST PRESIDENTS 

BirtH ESPECIALLY SIGNIFICANT TO ARMORY 

The far-reaching effects upon the city of 
Springfield resulting from a decision by 
George Washington to locate a national ar- 
mory in this area is emphasized in a Wash- 
ington’s birthday statement issued by 
Springfield Armory authorities today. 

The gunplant will observe the birthday 
anniversary of the first President on Friday 
by closing down all production facilities for 
the day. Only such essential duties as per- 
formed by guards, firemen, and telephcne 
operators will be maintained for the national 
holiday. The museum will alsd be closed 
for the day. 

The armory statement follows: 

“SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 

“The birthday of George Washington, 
celebrated as a national holiday on Friday, 
Feb. 22, is of particular significance to em- 
ployees of the Springfield armory and to 
residents of the greater Springfield area. 

“The strategic location of Springfield, to- 
gether with a natural abundance of skilled 
gunsmiths in this area, led to the recom- 
mendation by George Washington for plac- 
ing this country’s first manufacturing 
arsenal at its present location in 1794. The 
economic growth of Springfield from an agri- 


‘ 
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cultural settlement to a prosperous indus- 
trial city is a direct result of that decision. 

“Equally important, as a result of the 
choice by George Washington, was the de- 
velopment of religious diversification and 
the consolidation of weapons craftsmanship 
in what is now known as the gréater Spring- 
field area. Recognition of the role played 
by the Springfield armory in the develop- 
ment of the city of Spri eld is attested to 
by the incorporation the main arsenal 
in the seal of the city of Springfield. 

“PRESIDENT’S FORESIGHT 

“The foresight of George Washington in 
providing for a small arms center has con- 
tributed materially to the economic security 
of this city and the national defense of this 
country. 

“It is with appropriate appreciation,” the 
statement concludes, “that we recognize 
Friday, Feb. 22, as a national holiday in 
commemoration to America’s first military 
commander in chief whose wise decisions 
have meant so much to Springfield armory 
employees, residents of the greater Spring- 
field area and to the free citizens of a free 
United States of America.” 


School Aid Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of February 
7, 1957] 


ScHoo. Arp Issvuz 


When the bill to provide Federal funds for 
school construction came up in Congress a 
year ago, Representative ADAM PowELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, raised a rude question. 
Why, he asked, should one branch of the 
Government give money to southern school 
systems that refuse to obey the integration 
order of another branch, the Supreme Court? 

POWELL’s amendment, which provided 
that no segregated school system re- 
ceive the proposed Federal school aid, result- 
ed in defeat of the bill in the House. Many 
northern Congressmen seized the opportu- 
nity to vote for the amendment to demon- 
strate their opposition to segregation. After 
the amendment passed, some of the same 
Congressmen joined with southern segrega- 
tionists to defeat the amended measure. 

Repeating his request for school aid this 
year, President Eisenhower openly urged 
Congress not to bring up the “complex prob- 
lems of integration” in connection with the 
bill. _ Representative PowE.i, however, says 
he plans to do just that. Another fight on 
the issue is almost certain. 

Proponents of Federal aid howled loudly 
last year that their foes had cast aside all 
scruples to adopt the Powell amendment and 
then use it as a club to kill the entire bill. 

In their zeal to get the Federal - 
ment into the school business they ess to 
see no connection between policies of Con- 
gress and the Court. On the contrary, we 
fail to see how the segregation issue can pos- 
sibly be avoided in any consideration of Fed- 
eral money for schools. 
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If Congress passes the bill but ignores seg. 
regation it gives its approval and a mone. 
tary reward to the South’s costly and artig- 
cial system of separate education of the races 
Federal funds would be used to strengthey, 
the very practices outlawed by the Federa) 
Government through the Supreme Court. 

There are many reasons for objecting to 
the Federal-aid bill. Probably it should not 
be passed, even with a restriction such as 
POWELL’s amendment. But it certainly 
should not be passed without it. . 


Comdr. Harry R. Swanson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the Boulder (Colo.) Camera of De- 
cember 15, 1956. This article describes 
the outstanding career of Comdr. Harry 
R. Swanson, USNR, who is now serving 
as administrative assistant to Gov. Rob- 
ert D. Holmes, of the State of Oregon. 
Commander Swanson served valiantly 
and outstandingly during World War II 
in the South Pacific and in the bitter 
and tragic conflict in Korea. All of us 
from the State of Oregon are most 
pleased to have a person of Commander 
Swanson’s ability, patriotism, and integ- 
rity associated with our new Governor in 
the executive offices at Salem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Harry R. Swanson To Be ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT TO GOVERNOR-ELECT Ho.mes, 

N 

Gov.-elect Bob Holmes, of Oregon, has 
appointed Harry B. Swanson, former member 
of the Navy ROTC staff at tne University of 
Colorado, as his administrative assistant, it 
was learned here today. Mr. Swanson, with 
the rank of commander, was assistant pro- 
fessor of naval science at CU from October 
1950 to December of 1952, when he was re- 
called to active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander, and assigned to Korea. He remained 
there until released from active duty in De- 
cember of 1953. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Swanson and their chil- 
dren, Christine, now 13, and Harry III, 10, 
made many friends during their residence in 

+ Boulder. They were members of the coun- 
try club, also of the dancing club. When 
Mr. Swanson was called into active service 
Mrs. Swanson and children went to Astoria, 
Oreg., to be with her parents. 

The Astorian Evening Budget, received in 
Boulder, says: 

“Swanson will resign his present position 
with the Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, with sales and public relations duties. 
He is 40 years old, has been a resident of 
Oregon since 1937, and of Astoria since fin- 
ishing duty in the Korean war as a com- 
mander in the Navy, 

“IS OMAHA NATIVE 


“Swanson has been an active citizen of As- 
toria during his residence here. He is a board 
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member of the clamber of commerce and 
of Rotary Club, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Navy League chapter here, and 
nas just finished serving as chairman of the 
United Fund-Red Cross drive. He is a vestry- 
man in Grace Episcopal Church, and mem- 
per of the Elks lodge and Scandinavian 
Benevolent Society. 

“Born in Omaha, Nebr., in 1916, Swanson 
attended the United States Naval Academy, 
University of Nebraska, and Oregon State 
College, where he was graduated with a bach- 
elor of degree in forestry and where 
ne is affiliated with Sigma Nu Fraternity. 
“SERVED IN TWO WARS 


“Swanson served in World War II on small - 


craft in the Aleutians and South Pacific, and 
served in several amphibious landings. 

“After the war Swanson was an assistant 
professor in the Navy ROTC at University 
of Colorado, Boulder, until recalled to active 
duty for the Korean conflict. In that war 
he served at Chinhae, Korea, as member of 
a Navy advisory group handling the training 
program for the Republic of Korea Navy. He 
won the KE Ulchi award, presented to 
him by ent Syngman, Rhee, among 
other decorations, 

“Swanson married Josephine Waffle, of As- 
toria, in 1940. They have 2 children, Chris- 
tine, 18, and Harry III, 10. 

“The Swansons also sponsor a Korean stu- 
dent, Lee Kyu Baik, at Star of the Sea High 
School. _ yt ; 

“Swanson is a lifelong Democrat. s 

“Mrs. Swanson and children will remain at 
$652 Duoni Street, Astoria, until school is 
out. Mr. Swanson begins his new duties 





December 15. The inauguration is Janu- 
ary 4” ™~, ; . 
The Eisenhower Doctrine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957. 


Mr. TALMADGE. ‘Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn of Daniel K. Grahl, editor of the 
Fort Valley (Ga.) Leader-Tribune, as it 
appeared in the issue of January 31, 1957. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: a 

PEACHLAND JOURNAL 
(By Daniel K. Grahi) 

PRESIDENT ASKS FOR A DANGEROUS POWER 

There has been a great deal in the news 
lately about the power President Eisenhower 
asks in order to be in a position to enforce 
his Middle East doctrine. 

It is a grave and dangerous power he asks. 

There is always the possibility that his 
Middle East doctrine will be wrong, and if 


’ 
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The Middle East countries are all ruled by 
men and dynastys that are “loaded” with 
money or the things which make money. 

If those countries are so direly in need of 
money and the things it will buy, why don’t 
they see that their rulers relinquish some 


_of their enormous wealth to ease the pain. 


And, if the rulers of those countries don’t 
think enough their own people to help 
them out of their health and welfare squalor, 
why should “Uncle Sugar” take it upon him- 
self to ease the burden? Aside from the be- 
lief that we are cur brothers’ keeper, the 
Good Book also says that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. 





Activities of Radio Free Europe 


g etal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February. 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
activities of Radio Free Europe have re- 
cently been commented upon extensively 
in the press in connection with the Hun- 
garian revolt. Differing statements have 
been made concerning the role of Radio 
Free Europe during those critical days 
last November. This background lends 
all the more interest to the study of 
Radio Free Europe just completed by 
Robert T. Holt, instructor in political sci- 
ence at the University of Minnesota. On 
January 29, the Minneapolis Star car- 
ried an article by its staff writer, Ted 
Kolderie, summarizing Mr. Holt’s study. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ° 

Stupy Commenps Rapio Free EvRoPe 
st (By Ted Kolderie) 

The Polish, not the Hungarian, rebellion is 
the kind of political change that Radio Free 
Europe has been trying to encourage in the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. At 
least that’s the conclusion of Robert T. Holt, 
political. science instructor at the University 
of Minnesota, who has just completed a year- 
long study of the psychological warfare 
agency. 

“Radio Free Europe (RFE) sees no possi- 
bility of driving Russian forces owt with vio- 
lent uprisings and western intervention,” 
Holt said. 

" “RFE feels that for a long time ‘liberation’ 
can mean only a gradual evolution of these 
countries into independent but nonwestern 
governments. This is the philosophy that 
underlies its political commentary.” 

Radio Free Europe is a private American 
voice carrying news, entertainment, and po~ 
litical comment to Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. It is 
financed with contributions raised in the 
United States by the Crusade for Freedom. 

After the Hungarian revolt, the. organiza- 
tion was accused of inciting the Hungarians 
to rebel and making rash promises of West- 
ern aid. It has denied the charges. 

Holt said that RFE officials are sure they 
did nothing deliberately inciteful. RIFE tried 
not to press any particular set of demands 
nor back any particular leader. The main 
task RFE set for itselfy Holt said, was to tell 
the Htingarian people as fully as possible 
what was going on in their country, anid what 
Western reaction was. — 
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RFE monitored and played back the broad- 
casts from the five Hungarian provincia! sta- 
tions captured by the rebels. It carried a 
full report on the U. N, debate—being careful 
to emphasize that this was only a parliamen- 
tary action and that the U. N. was all tied 
up in the Suez affair. 

Rash promises were made, according to 
Holt, by one radio station near Frankfurt, 
Germany, which broadcast in Hungarian: 
“We stand ready to send aid and volunteers. 
Send someone to the border to meet us.” 

This station—operated by Russian exiles— 
was turned over during the rebellion to a 
right-wing group of Hungarian army vet- 
erans now living in Germany, Holt said. 

Despite an impressive technical operation, 
a certain discouragement had begun to creep 
into RFE by 1953 Holt said. 

Unwilling to incite the people to a vio- 
lent revolution and unable to promise a lib- 
eration by Western military force, the radio 
seemed limited to harassing the regime and 
supporting the people’s morale. 

Then in June 1953, came the workers’ pro- 
tests at the Skoda works in Czechoslovakia 
and the riots in East Berlin. Out of its 
analysis of these discontents and of the 
regimes’ response to them RFE began to de- 
velop its philosophy of liberation. 

This, Holt said, was RFE’s analysis: 

The uprisings indicated the existence of 
substantial opposition among workers and 
young people. 

The fact that the protests were put down 
ruthlessly indicated that the regimes were 
uncertain about Communist policy in the 
post-Stalin period. It showed that the re- 
gime needed the workers’ cooperation in the 
effort to raise productivity. 

A practical way toward liberation, RFE 
concluded, lay in encouraging the workers 
to use their latent strength to resist sovieti- 
zation and to-win increasingly large conces- 
sions from their leaders. 

The propaganda line that developed, Holt 
explained, was not a call to arms but a rea- 
soned attempt to explain to the people that 
certain basic historical forces were inevitably 
working for their freedom. 

The Hungarian rebellion, however, which 
began as a spontaneous reaction to events 
in Poland, lacked strong leadersnifp and 
drifted in a pro-Western direction, Holt said. 
He said the Western governments failed trag- 
ically. 

Their diplomatic and military pressure was 
seriously weakened by the British-French 
invasion of Egypt, and the United States did 
little, he said, to encourage the Russians not 
to intervene in Hungary. 

“We stood to gain if neutralist govern- 
ments could be established in Poland and 
Hungary,” he said. “Our diplomats could 
have suggested to the Russians that in re- 
turn, we would be willing to guarantee the 
existing frontiers, or to negotiate on German 
rearmament and reunification. 

“If we had held out such an offer, then 
Russia would have had a political loss to 
weigh against the gains she expected from 
intervening in Hungary.” 

“I came away from studying the RFE 
organization much impressed,” Holt said. 
“They are competent, responsible people— 
keenly aware that they’re operating an in- 
strument of American foreign policy.” 





Government Aid to Colleges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial which appeared in the New- 
ark (N. J.) Star-Ledger on January 26, 
1957, and a copy of my letter to the editor 
of the Newark Star-Ledger which was 
published in that newspaper on Febru- 
ary 8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and ietter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger of January 26, 
1957] 


SENDING HIM TO COLLEGE 


New Jersey’s Senator Case has made the ob- 
servation that youth is being priced out of 
the college market. He cites the increased 
cost of operating colleges which, reflected in 
higher tuition rates, is actually denying 
higher education to a large number of prom- 
ising students. 

The Senator suggests Federal aid to States 
to help expand and construct 2-year col- 
leges as a means of extending educational 
opportunities to those unable to afford 4 
years in college. 

Case's proposal has considerable merit, 
but unfortunately it could become immersed 
in a serious educational question that has 
been argued for a long time. This debate in- 
volves the role of the 2-year colleges and 
their ability to fully prepare students for 
highly technical careers. 

On the one side it is pointed out. that 2- 
year colleges serve a highly useful purpose in 
training young people for stenographic, nurs- 
ing, art and some types of medical careers. 
On the other side, it is argued that they can- 
not train engineers, scientists, teachers, doc- 
tors and other technica! people for whom 
there is such a great need. 

Thus, until the debate is finally decided 
and the roles of the two types of colleges are 
established to the satisfaction of both, it 
would seem better to use any available Fed- 
eral grants for the production of skills most 
needed at the present time. That would not 
only be of enormous value to the Nation but 
at the same time would fulfill the now un- 
attainable dreams of many deserving, young- 
sters. . 

This aid could take the form of State or 
Federal scholarships to talented though 
needy students who currently lose out on a 
college education because of the limited 
number of private endowments. The bulk 
of the private scholarships now go to class 
valedictorians. But what of the student 
with straight 90's Who wound up 3d, 4th or 

“5th in his class? Scholarships available to 
this group are usually insufficient to help him 
clear the 4-year hurdle. Result: A wasted 
resource. . 

If the Federal Government is to embark 
on an extensive college aid program, this 
seems to be the field which would produce 
the greatest harvest. 


{From the Newark Star-Ledger of February 
’ 8, 1957] 


CasE ASKS COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


I have read with great intexest the editorial 
which appeared in the NeWark Star-Ledger 
of January 26, 1957, on my suggestion for 
expanding facilities for college education. 

While I recognize that many youngsters do 
need financial help in obtaining a college 
education, it seems to me, the major problem 
is one of providing colleges for them to at- 
tend. The vast growth in our population and 
in the percéntage of youngsters desirous of 
otbaining a college education has meant that 
many qualified young men and women are 
finding there is no room for them. 

It is clear we do need additional college 
capacity throughout the country. As you 
know, the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion has warned that by 1963 1 out of 
every 3 young people in New Jersey want~ 
ing to go to college will find no place unless 
we move to create facilities. 
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It seems to me that actually there is a 
need for both kinds of college training—the 
2-year type, which would help develop the 
semiprofessional and technical workers who 
have become so essential in our society, as 
well as the 4-year colleges and professional 
schools which produce the engineers, scien- 
tists, teachers, and doctors. 

Of course, many of the students who com- 
plete the work in the 2-year colleges con- 
tinue in higlter education. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges estimates this 
number at 65 percent. 

SE ee eee 
scientists, teachers, and doctors we need. On 
the other hand, if they have no place to go 
for the first 2 years, we may lose their talents 
entirely for these fields. 

The goals of the community colleges are 
to meet these two particular needs at the 
lowest cost per student: 

(1) to provide 2 years of college educa- 
tion in preparation for the final 2 years at 
a 4-year college; 

2. To provide a terminal program of 2 
years of post-high-school general education 
with opportunities for vocational training 
for the subprofessions and occupations of 
a technical nature. 

It might be useful to describe the kind of 
vocational training offered in some of the 
2-year junior or community colleges. In 
general, the colleges offer advanced 
in all the occupations taught in the high 
schools. Théy have the staff and equipment 
to instruct in air conditioning, refrigeration, 


diversified industry, such training should be 
particularly helpful. 

In addition, community colleges provide 
training for senior professional workers be- 
yond the range of high-school education— 
for architectural and draftsmen, 
dieticians, technicians in medical and in- 
dustrial laboratories, bookkeepers, automo- 
tive and electrical technicians, dental hy- 
gienists, nurses’ aides, assistants in doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices. 

The President’s Commission. on Higher 
Education in dts 1947 report estimated that 

‘in many fields of work there are 5 jobs re- 


quiring 2 years of college preparatory for . 


every one that requires 4 years. 


program 

by itself, it seems to me, would help the 

brilliant youngster enter college, but unless 

total capacity is expanded, he cannot help 
but displace a less talented youth. 

Comments such as yours will be helpful in 

bringing this need to the attention of the 

country and I am hopecul that out of this 

will come a real drive to do something 
about it. ae 

Currrorp P. CasE, 
United States Senator. , 





Repeal of Federal Cabaret Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
~ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Tum in- 


troducing today a bill to repeal the Fed- 
eral cabaret tax. © ; 


February 21 


Before attempting to discuss the effect, 
of this legislation, I shall, first of a) 
give a few brief facts about this tax. | 

At the present time the Federal] Goy- 
ernment imposes a tax of 20 percent oy 
amounts charged for “admission, ye. 
freshment, service—including checkroom 
service—or merchandise at any roof gar. 
den, cabaret, or other similar place fy;- 
nishing a public performance for prog; 
by or for any patron or guest who is en. 
titled to be present during any portion 
of h performance.” 

Before the outbreak of World War 7 
the rete of this tax was as low as 3 per- 
cent with an exemption granted to 
charges under $2.50. During this war, 
when Federal fevenue requirements were 
sharply increased, this rate was increaseq 
to as high as 30 percent in'1944. The 
following year it was reduced to 20 per- 
cent, which is the current rate prevaij- 
ing today. Some reductions in existing 
amusement faxes were ted by the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954: but 
the Federal cabaret tax has remained un- 
changed since the war. 

Revenues from the Federal cabaret tax 
reached their highest peak in 1946. 
Since that time they have steadily de- 
clined until today this tax brings in only 
about half of what it produced in 1946. 
The total amount collected each year in 
my own State of Michigan and in the 
United States as a whole since 1946 is 

‘as follows: -* 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Federal cabaret tax 
receipts 









United Michigan 
States 


42, 255 1, 686 


1908. .. a haceeneene-ceesese-- 





I strongly recommend the repeal of 
the Federal cabaret tax for the follow- 
ing reasons: mac 
' First, repeal of this tax will stimulate 
business and employmient in the enter- 
tainment field. Because of this high tax, 
there has been a marked reduction in 
patronage which has caused numerous 
places of entertainment in hotels, res- 
taurants, et cetera, to close. The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association has reported that 
because of this tax the number of enter- 
tainment rooms declined from 700 in 
1946 to 250 in 1950. The closing of these 
places of entertainment has brought 
about the unemployment of thousands 
of entertainers, waiters and waitresses, 
cooks, kitchen help, and other personnel. 


able to afford this type of entertainment. 
This would bring about the reopening of 
many additional entertainment rooms 
providing employment for musicians, 
waiters, cooks, and others. The Na- 
tional License Beverage Association esti- 
mated ‘in 1954 that repeal of this tax 
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yould encourage 24 times as many es- 
tablishments to use live entertainment. 


gt has also been estimated that such 


repeal would cause payrolls for music 
and entertainment to double in volume. 
repeal would cause payrolls for music 
ness and increase employment not only 
in cabarets, but also in other lines of 
enterprise, Since consumers would have 
to pay less for entertainment and would 
have more money available for other 
purposes. : ‘ 4 

Secondly, it is not believed that there 
would be any riet loss in Federal revenues 


- if this tax were repealed. 


The increased employment of musi- 


. cians, entertainers, and other personnel 


would provide additional income tax 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
This would offset the loss in cabaret tax 
receipts which would result from the 
abolition of this tax. As may be seen in 
the figures on collections presented 
above, since 1946 this tax has produced 


diminishing revenue. 

Total collections have declined $30 
million from an alltime high of $72 
million in 1946 to $42 million in 1956. 
Similarly, collections in Michigan have 
peen cut in half, having decreased from 
$3.3 million to $1.7 million in this same 
period. 

Thirdly, continuation of the Federal 
cabaret tax is no longer justiable in 
peacetime. Only in time of such na- 
tional emergency as war when the Gov- 
ernment must tap every possible source 
of income, and where the curtailment 
of.an activity may even be desirable for 
manpower or austerity reasons is such 
tax defensible. More than 11 years have 
elapsed since the close of World War II, 
and we find this tax still on the statute 
books. There is no present justification 
for this tax. 

Fourthly, repeal of this tax would 
create a more favorable economic cli- 
mate for the training and development 
of musicians and other entertainers who 
have a real contribution to make to 
American culture. This tax has worked 
a real p on these individuals in 
the past. Continuation of it will tend 


. to discourage gifted individuals from 


embarking on such an uncertain career. 
In time, the entertainment world would 
suffer a shortage of real talent. 

Finally, the repeal of the cabaret tax 
will encourage the opening of more de- 
sirable places of entertainment for our 
young people. 

With the closing of so many enter- 
tainment rooms in hotels, young people, 
seeking a place to dine and dance, have 
been compelled to patronize less desir- 
able taverns and night clubs for their 
amusement. Repeal of this tax will 
enable many hotels to open rooms which 
will offer more wholesome surroundings- 
for our Nation’s youth. 

Repeal of this tax is now long overdue. 
I, therefore, strongly urge immediate 
adoption of my bill which will bring this 
about, 
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The Trade Agreements Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I iriclude the following: 


PRESIDENT’s First ANNUAL REPORT ON OPER- 
ATION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


(Statement by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the “nationwide committee of industry, 
agriculture, and labor on import-export 
policy) 

The President’s first anual report dated 
February~11 om the operation of the trade 
agreements program as required by the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 was 
late, grudging, and fragmentary. 

It greatly overvalues the trade program, 
claiming for it things that happened in spite 
of it; and short-changed Congress through _ 
failure to mention important failures and 
shortcomings of the program. 

Principally, the report was used as a sales 
talk and the President used it to give his 
OTC proposal another shot in the arm, some- 
thing it badly needs if it is ever to get back 
on its clay feet. 

The whole GATT system that ¢he Presi- 
dent also tries to refurbish to make it look 
good has become an unwieldly patchwork 
without much life left in it. 

The President gives a wide berth to the 
abysmal failure of the trade agreements 
program to accomplish its principal pro- 
fessed mission: to find markets abroad for 
our farm surpluses. 

In 1955 and 1956 the foreign market for 
our cotton virtually collapsed after 20 years of 
stimulation under trade agreement bar- 
gaining. Congress came to the rescue with 
Public Law 480 and with the Agriculture 
Act of 1956. 

We are now buying back with public funds, 
in the form of hundreds of millions of sub- 
sidy dollars, what the trade agreements pro- 
gram in the meantime, according to its 
zealous advocatés, was gaining for our farm 
products all the while, i: e., expanded export 
markets. 

The objectivity of the report can be judged 
by"its oppressive silence on other excrescences 
and malformations of the great program. 
Notorious among the absentees is the coup - 
recently engineered outside of GATT by the 
Departments of State and Commerce in be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations with Japan. 
Evidently GATT was too weak a vehicle. Or 
was it because 14 members of GATT, includ- 
ing Britam and France, have so far refused 
to let Japan come in through the front door? 
Perhaps it should be noted that the arrange- _ 
ment with Japan was mentioned as a fait ac- 
compli in a footnote in the President’s re- 
port, while nothing was said of its gestation 
or. genesis. 

Equal silence greeted the European pro- 

posal for a free trade area. However, since 

GATT was able to adapt itself to the Coal and 

Steel Community of Europe and despite its 

firm stand against the British Imperial pref- 

erence system, it seems safe to yuess that it 
will be able to swallow the much more am- 
bitious European proposal. : 

There is one obvious conclusion to be 
reached from the President’s report. The 
President has accepted the State Depart- 
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ment’s guiding principle in his assessment 
of the trade agreements program. This is, 
swallow anything from contradiction, du- 
plicity and backtracking to wrapping, buck- 
ling and failure so long as and to the extent 
that so doing will keep the control over our 
foreign commerce in the hands of the State 
Department and the Pi¢sident and out of the 
hands of Congress. Nething else seems to 
matter. 





The Facts on the Benson Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
and accompany chart which I have re- 
ceived from Hon. Frank Binford; former 
mayor of Thomaston, Ga., which cite 
pertinent and revealing facts about the 
operation of the Benson farm plan in 
Upson County, Ga.’ 

There being no objection, the letter 
and chart were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FRANK BINFORD SUPPLY Co., 
Thomaston, Ga., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN E; 'FALMADGE, 
United States Senate, ; 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HerMAN: I personally want to thank 
you for the prompt action you took on behalf 
of the cotton farmers recently. 

As you know, I didn’t have a cotton acre- 
age, but merely- was reporting the conditions 
as they existed. 

The farmers of Upson have expressed deep 
appreciation in ‘the way you went to bat for 
them, and, now that additional funds have 
come through, they are making many com- 
plimentary remarks as to the fine way you 
have represented them on this cotton soil- 
bank issue. You were the first to challenge 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the way he 
handled the matter, and we are all proud 
of you. 

Now, I am enclosing a statement, given me 
yesterday, of the 9 years our local livestock 
sales barn has been in operation. Please 
analyze carefully: 

“As I see the picture, it is this: 1952 was the 
last year the Democrats were in office. That 
year we sold 8,998 head of cattle, 9,108 head 
of hogs—18,106 head of hogs and cattle—for 
$1,143,852.26. 

Now look at 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, the 
years Mr. Benson has been in office. 

Finally, in 1956 we sold 16,795 head of cat- 
tle, 16,825 head of hogs—33,620 head of cat- 
tle and hogs—for $1,146,624.29. 

This means to me just one thing—that the 
Georgia farmers are having to produce twice 
as many head of cattle and hogs to receive 
the same money in 1956 under the Republi- 
can administration as they did in 1952 under 
a Democratic administration, 

Now, HerMan, I imagine this picture would 
be true as a whole on a nationwide basis. I 
don’t think our sales barn is much out of 
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line with others over the country. Would 
you? 

Mr. Benson tells us our livestock income 
is oniy down a few percentage points. Actu- 
ally, ours here at this barn is up a few 
points, but, at the same time, we have had 
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in ccesntincnnnatantie 
September. .........- 
Octoher_........ 
November... _. 
DOG inde eben ehh he cebaen 

Doth \icavictinesadabigiakbealieds ¢. 285, 807. 36 
Number cattle sold __.........-..-...--.-- 2, 748 
Nunsber- Bens eid ....< oi. <i teiesctee « 1,008 
Number goats sold............-...--..-..- 18 
Number horses sold ___.............-----.- Tag 


February 27 


to produce twice as much, which in turn has 
pyramided our cost. Also, I don’t notice any 
appreciable drop in beef prices when we go 
to the market for finished meat sold over the 
counter. 

Herman, this report impressed me very 


much, as I had not seen such figures ¢ 

where and didn’t know if you had see, «." 

a@ summary Of actual sales or not. a 
Best regards. I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


PRANK Brnporp, 


Georgia Farm Prod ucts Sales Corp., Thomaston, Ga., comparative statement of duction sales 





Democratic Republican 
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Message of Hon. Luis Muitoz-Marin, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, to the Third Legislative Assembly, 
First Regular Session, January 17, 
1957 


















































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following: 


Messace or Hon. Luis MuNoz-Marin, Gov- 
ERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
Rico, TO THE THIRD LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
First REGULAR SESSION, JANUARY 17, 1957 


Considering the great complexity of our 
problems, I am pleased to inform you that 
the state of the commonwealth is excellent. 
Perhaps I should refer to the pace of the 
country’s progress. For instance, with stim- 
ulation and help from the state, net private 
income increased by about 7 percent. For 
reasons to be discussed later, the overall 
income gain of the economy as a whole Was 
about 2 percent. 

We felt the cumulative effects of past cap- 
ital investments; the program of industrial- 
ization was intensified; good use was made of_ 
the excellent economic conditions in the 
United States, our principal market. It is 
interesting to note that, during the year, 
Puerto Rico itself provided more Capital than 
it imported. The fact that Puerto Rico im- 
proved its economic conditions despite con- 
siderable curtailments in Federal expendi- 
tures here is encouraging. ‘The curtailments 
were in defense spending and were evidently 
made for purely military reasons; nonmili- 
tary Federal contributions were increased 
rather than diminished. 

That indicates that Puerto Rico’s economic 
development now depends less than formerly 
on factors beyond Puerto Rico’s own will and 
effort. 

Manufacturing continued its dynamic 
growth, and produced a net income 17 per- 
cent greater than that of the pfeceding year. 








































































































































































































































































































sion, I personally initiated a development 
service designed to stimulate and facilitate 
the investment of Puerto Rican capital. our 
increasing economic vigor is again indicate 
by the fact that $21 million invested abroaq 
by individual Puerto Ricans and institutions 
were withdrawn during the year and investeq 
in Puerto Rico. The average annual income 
reached $2,400 per family. 

We are concerned over the fact that agri- 
culture, despite notable progress in certain 
of its branches, lags behind other sections o; 
the economy in its general contribution to 
Puerto Rico’s progress. Except in coffee and 
cattle, agricultural expansion has beer. rela- 
tively small. However, coffee suffered con- 
siderable damage from hurricane Santa 
Cl y . 


During the past 2 years, Puerto Rico has laid 
a firmer foundation for the establishment of 
new industrial groups, a new type of basic 
industries which attract other industries. 
That new economic form is represented by 
the two “large oil refineries, As formerly, 
the past year was also characterized by in- 
dustrial diversification. In addition to ex- 
pansion in textiles and clothing, new fac- 
tories were established for electronic prod- 
ucts, drugs, chemicals, and metalwork. All 
of which greatly strengthened our purpose 
that, in an increasing number of industries, 
minimum wages shall reach the United 
States level, fixed at $1 per hour, 

External trade continued to expand. Ex- 
ports of goods and services came to $602 mil- 
lion; imports reached the unprecedented . 
level of $808 million. Occasionally one en- A paradoxical situation exists in Puerto 
counters confusion over that-lack of balance. Rico. Aside from ourselves, the people of 
It is assumed that the balance of trade fully , Puerto Rico, the soil is virtually our only 
expresses Puerto Rico’s economic relations natural resource. There are no fuels or min- 
with the rest of the world. If that were the efrals, at least in sufficient quantities to be 
case, and if the negative balance represented economically significant. With the soil as 
‘consumer goods, we would have a serious our only natural resource, the danger looms 
problem. But it is not the case. Fofces nevertheless that the intense development of 
other than the balance of trade are in opera- other branches of our economy may create so 
tion, remittances from Puerto Ricans he 
United States; Federal help for roads, - - 
pitals, public welfare; the transfer of capital 
from abroad to Puerto Rico; pay for veterans 
and the families of soldiers, etc. By coming 
here without Puerto Rico having to export being able to obtain workers only on the 
in return, those unilateral disbursements basis of wages which preclude all incentives 
tend to counteract the negative balance of « for profits. That possibility would confront 
trade. Thus the loss in_balance of pay- us with the paradox of a country which, 
ments, covering the im and export of because of its in all that part of its 
goods and services, was not $206 million, economy for which it lacks natural resources, 
that was the negative balance of trade; it was _ is forced to leave unused a part of the only 
$92 million. Even that negative balance was. natural resource that it does possess. And 
favorable to Puerto Rico, since a large part that, while a part of its rural population— 
of the increased imports consisted of machin- much smaller of course than a few years 
ery and other capital goods designed for in- ago, but always deserving of all the inter- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion. - est and help we can give it—continues to 

Fixed investments reached $213 million live at levels of undesirable poverty. 
during the past year—almost 19 percent of We must redouble our dedication in that 
the total production—as compared with 17.5- area of our collective life. We must create 
uring the preceding year. More muscles of progress for that. part of our 
than half of the funds needed for that high problem. It is not an easy task, but the 
percentage of investment came from Puerto Puerto Rico of our generation has gained 
Rico’s economy: depreciation reserves, undis- its Own eyes and the world's— 
tributed profits, public funds invested in in- accomplishment of difficult 
dustrial and other permanent improve- tasks. Above all, the task requires devotion 
ments rather than being spent for and creative imagination. Among other 
That means that we are not consuming things, the government must do its best to 
seeds, but are rather sowing & md the lack of coordination which hs 
proportion of them for a new and better har- therto existed among agricultural agencies. 
vest. During the year, in the executive man- each of which labors with genuine interest 
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and agricultural wages—to say nothing of 
‘wages in the United States—that a consider- 
able part of our land may find itself in the 
position of having nobody to work it, or of 
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improvement of our people. Not for 
Wt st time do I mention this in a message. 
qhe lack of coordination is due in part to 
the differing legal origins of the various 

es which work in agriculture. Be- 
use of the legal situation, insular and 
federal, impedes executive coordination, we 
spould be all the more determined to make 
, maximum effort toward the fullest effi- 
gency in government actions in agriculture. 

The men and women participating in that 
governmental struggle—every one of whom 
has my most sincere esteem as well as, I am 
sure, that of the legislature—all of them 
together must see to it that the best pos- 
sible use Of Puerto Rico’s soil emerge from 
the good faith of all and the great interest 
of farmers and workers. 

Certain sections of our land could be used 
eficiently through mechanization—and their 
workers be paid high wages, competitive with 
those in other branches of the economy. In 
pringing that about, however, we must exer- 
cise the widest possible sense of social re- 

bility, remembering that mechaniza- 
tion—despite being necessary and an eco- 
nomic asset permitting much better wages— 
also causes painful temporary dislocations, 
increasing unemployment among some of 
the workers, Whatever is done along those 
lines should be accompanied by the best 
social measures permitted in every case by 
the economic situation. 

Because of topography and other condi- 
tions, another section of the land cannot 


be worked by mechanical means. In many = 


cases it will not be possible to pay wages 
that are either desirable or competitive. 
Probably a part of that land cannot be made 
productive except on a basis of tenure in 
small, family-worked farms. The problems 
of credit, markets, industrialization of agri- 
cultural products, improvement of seeds, 
and others, must be tackled vigorously. Par- 
ticularly, a solution must be found for the 
problem of credit. The recently inaugurated 

t of guaranteed credits has to date 
failed to bring satisfactory results. I don’t 
believe that it should be abandoned; we 
must seek solutions for the difficulties re- 
yealed by the experiment. 

Cooperating with other agencies, the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank has made a 
study of agricultural credits which I will 
transmit to the legislature at an early oppor- 
tunity. — 

In my budget message I recommended the 
continuation and strengthening of the pro- 
grams which are already successful—like that 
for pastures, the improved coffee pro- 
gram, that for guaranteed minimum prices, 
and the seed program; in adidtion I recom- 
mend a substantial appropriation for the 
subsidiaries which the land authority will 
have to create, under a law previously ap- 
proved by you, as important parts of the 
dynamic effort on behalf of our agriculture. 
Hitherto, the land authority has been an 
instrument almost exclusively devoted to the 
more equitable distribution of the frutts of 
production. Now we must add the function 
of aiding in the increase of agricultural pro 
duction. ; 

In case your studies lead to the conclusion 
that other measures should be taken, or that 
more should be done than I recommend here, 
don’t hesitate to do so—as is your full right— 
making the decisions needed for instituting 
proper action, either through reducing other 
appropriations or through an increase in rev- 
enues. 

With reference to living conditions among 
the workers: Employment rose by 20,000 dur- 
ing the year, though unemployment—be- 
cause the labor force increased by 8,000— 
was reduced by only 12,000. In the sense 
of increased stability, the quality of employ- 
ment was also improved. Nevertheless, em- 
ployment ties diminished in agri- 
culture and home needlework. 
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More workers with more employment in 
manufacturing, saw their average wages in- 
creased about 13 percent during the year. 
That was due to economic development, 
the actions of labor organizations, and gov- 
ernment actions toward increasing minimum 
wages. In the United States, during the 
same year, hourly wages in manufacturing 
increased only about 3 percent, although 
the gap is still large between wages in 
Puerto Rico and in the States. The min- 
imum wage laws of both the Commonwealth 
and the Federal Government. have con- 
tributed to the end of lessening that gap. 
Our law is broader, since it covers both 
interstate and international commerce as 
well as local, and includes agriculture. 

It is our aim to create in Puerto Rico an 
economy of wages adequate for serving as 
a foundation for a good civilization, as well 
as an economy which succeeds in abolish- 
ing unemployment. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to accomplish both at the same time. 
As in the case of agricultural mechaniza- 
tion, factors which permit wage increases 
may simultaneously create a certain amount 
of unemployment. Nevertheless we note 
that average wages rose substantially during 
the last fiscal year while unemployment was 
also reduced—though less substantially. It 
must be pointed out, however, that this re- 
sult was produced within the framework 
of a migration to the United States which 
kept Puerto Rico’s population at the level 
of the preceding year—or approximately 
2,270,000 inhabitants. 

Unquestionably, were it not for that op- 
portunity for migration and work abroad, 
Puerto Rico’s entire great and heroic pro- 
ductive effort, in which all social classes 
participate, could not prevent its heading 
more or less rapidly in this stage of our de- 
velopment toward economic disaster. 

That means that Puerto Rico, with all its 
productive muscles tensed, its economic life 
notably invigorated, its private initiative 
effectively stimulated and accompanied by 
public initiative and effort, still lacks the 
means for coping with its great natural 
population growth which would vitiate all 
effort—were it not for the fact that every- 
body who wishes has the opportunity freely 
to cross the frontier which leads to new op- 
portunities without leading to new citizen- 
ship. Obviously, we should not be perma- 
nently content with that situation. Our 
production should solve that problem also. 

To offset the impact of technological un- 
employment, I recommend legislation pro- 
viding compensation for those who suffer 
such unemployment. It is not necessary 
that such compensation come in all cases 
from the public treasury. It may be possi- 
ble to provide it through collective bargain- 
ing—though that may require enabling 
legislation. Wherever possible, technologi- 
cal unemployment should be leveled off 
through intensification of economic develop- 
ment in the affected areas. The Economic 
Development Administration has been in- 
structed to pay special attention to that 
matter, offering special incentives, con- 
structing—in advance—factory buildings 
which will serve to channel the movement 
of new industries toward those regions. 
Unemployment insurance will also help. 

To alleviate the human suffering caused 
by seasonal unemployment, I recommend an 
appropriation for the initiation of a plan 
for light public works—in addition to the 
basic public works plan—which can provide 
incomes for the unemployed in times of re- 
duced employment in Puerto Rico’s various 
regions. 

The wage increases required for arriving 
at income goals basic to a good spiritual 
and material civilization are daily more com- 
patible with the growth of our economic sys- 
tem. Low-wage jobs are also disappearing 
in Puerto Rico—as is natural to the develop- 
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ment of a dynamic economic system aimed at 
the elimination of extreme poverty. But 
meanwhile a part of our’population which 
merits our esteem and will have our support 
is left in destitution. We must face the 
anguish as well as the hope of those changes. 

It seems to me well to consider the pcssi- 
bility of a retraining program for those whose 
means of earning their bread is threatened 
by the same progress that we are creating for 
their children. On the one hand, that might 
include training in the management of small 
farms, since part of our land can ultimately 
be used for the solution of that great social 
problem, and on the other training in the 
newly emerging industrial skills. 

With regard to education, I am pleased to 
inform youathat enrollment has exceeded 
established goals at all school levels. Ninety- 
four percent of the children of proper age 
attended elementary schools; the original 
goal was 91 percent. In no country in the 
world is the figure 100 percent, and in the 
United States it is about 96 percent. At- 
tendance in intermediate schools was about 
84 percent, with a goal of 75 percent. The 
high schools were attended by 43 percent of 
the children of appropriate age; the original 
goal was 41 perecnt. 

During the year, the first group of Puerto 
Rican English teachers was sent for instruc- 
tion to the United States, to live in English- 
speaking communities. A difficulty encoun- 
tered in the teaching of English—which is 
from all viewpoints so badly needei as a 
second language of the Puerto Ricans—is 
that the great majority of English teachers 
are people whose vernacular is not English. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to import 
thousands of teachers from the United States 
to replace other thousands of teachers in 
Puerto Rico. Nevertheless it is clear that a 
good English teacher must be truly familiar 
with the language’s usage. In the years to 
come, more groups—more than a thousand 
teachers—will therefore be sent to spend a 
full year in United States communities where 
there are few other Puerto Ricans, and where 
they can so accustom themselves to the daily, 
familiar use of the lariguage the teaching of 
which is their main task. Ninety were sent 
this year. It is planned to send 200 of more 
every year. The plan deserves the legisla- 
ture’s full support, which, I am sure, it will 
receive. 

Funds are recommended for eliminating 
double enrollment-—which means half edu- 
cation. All arrangements for introducing 
educational television in Puerto Rico have 
been virtually completed. The station of the 
department of education will probably be in 
service before the middle of the year. The 
Secretary of Education has made major ef- 
forts toward the establishment of that new 
means of education. It can become ex- 
tremely useful, not only to the children and 
youths in the schools—after methods of 
using it in the classroom have been per- 
fected—but also as a means of raising the 
cultural level of the entire population. 
Television is one of the great instruments 
given to man by science and technology. 
Man everywhere, with the natural imperfec- 
tions of his wisdom, is not using it any- 
where near as well as it deserves to be used 
in the service of great human values, which, 
after all, tend to be more simple and pro- 
found than complex and superficial. To- 
gether with private stations, the educational 
station should strive to raise the use of that 
great medium to the level of its potentiali- 
ties. The fact that it is free from all com- 
mercial incentivés will help in fulfilling that 
great obligation. The station will transmit 
neither commercial nor partisan political 
programs. 

In the University of Puerto Rico, the 
school of dentistry is about to be opened, 

with the aim of developing it to the high 
level attained by the school of medicine. 
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Not only that school, but also the develop- Housing problems, which le in the realm than the payments they have to make 
ment of other postgraduate courses—such of social welfare, as well as problems of ‘which will aggravate the solution of “er 
as in the social sciences—deserves support. public welfare in the official sense, require in- housing problem. I therefore believe an 
Because of the many demands on the public creasingly careful attention from our Gov- t*x exemption for a number of ye my 


ars +) 
treasury, we cannot give to the school sys- ernment. The Committee on the Reorgani- te included in the appropriate teria 
tem or to higher education all the funds zation of the Executive Branch, presided over Since the aim is to provide individuan 


that they need and merit. We must make by James Rowe, which I appointed in 1949, owned housing for those families, ied ally 


efforts to approximate them as closely as has this to say about the administrative to plunge them into real-estate speculation. 


possible. I believe that in the future, in problem: it seems well, also, to restrict the right of «.) 
an age in which humanity must face atomic “Like many of the states and cities, Puerto for a reasonable number of years. ™ 
energy, the democratic world will come more’ Rico will probably at some time find it neces- This message is becoming longer thay I 


clearly to understand the fact that greater sary and desirable to establish an independ- had intended. I will mention other impor 
abundance and quality—enormously great- ent welfare agency for the administration tant matters very briefly. Most of them ‘a 
er—must be given to education, even at of all major programs for the care of the be found in greater detail in the budget mee. 
the expense of luxuries and\other matters needy, the handicapped, and the aged.” sage that I submitted to you on the session, 
which are much less important to a man’s - I believe the time has come for the estab- first day. I will communicate with vou 
life. A good military force has a far. greater lishment of a Department of Social Welfare, about the others from time to time. ~ 
chance of preventing war if accompanied apart from the Department of Health, which The Financial Council has been establisheq 
by an excellent education. Nét having to 1s itself carrying a large burden of great re- by Executive order to advise on the inves. 
maintain a military force, Puerto Rico should sponsibility. I also believe that an effort ment of public funds held by the Treasy;, 
be all the more dedicated to education. should be made to unite within a single or- on policy re public debt, on legislation ang 
Despite the fact that it must still struggle ganization all the Government agencies administrative practices relating to bank, 
with important handicaps from the days Charged with providing adequate housing for and investment companies, on the invest. 
when it was capriciously administered by the people. The Government feels that pub- ment of pension funds. Its aim is to make 
remote control, our educational system has _ lic housing should be temporary—as long as Puerto Rico’s financial power as effective a; 
rendered great services to Puerto Rico, espe- the family’s economic situation permits possible in its contribution to the country; 
cially in strengthening our people’s natural nothing else—but that the fact should be economic growth. 
democratic attitudes. Since coming to de- recognized that it is the aim of every Puerto The program of rural electrification shoulg 
pend on Puerto Rico’s own democratic insti- Rican family to own its own home. I know e strengthened and accelerated. 
tutions, it has made important contributions I can count on the legislature’s cooperation I regard as urgent the legal establishment 
to our society’s improvement—in the form of in that matter. of the Cooperative Development Adiinistra. 
libraries, literacy campaigns, community Housing is one of the most difficult prob- tion, which today exists as part of the Goy. 
education, radio programs at high levels, the lems confronting us. In 1950, 94,000 out of ernor’s office. 
production of didactic materials, free schools 226,000 urban homes, or 43 percent were in I recommend legislation to finance the }>. 
of music, educational experiments like the slum areas. There conditions were counter gitimate expenditures of political parties, 
Morovis plan, adult education, and the mul-_ to the legitimate desire of every Puerto Rican equally for all, and prohibiting large con. 
tiplication of school lunchrooms. family for a good home. In a study by the tributigns from any source. It is needed for 
On the other hand, Puerto Rico is under- Planning Board, the foundation has been the purpose of freeing all political parties 
going changes so rapid, and at times so dras- aid for an attempt—including of course the from undue ecnomic influence. I also believe 
tic, that a careful revision of the educational ork already done since 1950—to solve that that the system of dues accepted from em. 
sysetm may well be advisable. Toward that problem for at least half of those families ployees of the government, which has been 
end I invoke the cooperation, not only of the by 1960. in effect in Puerto Rico throughout this cen- 
elements closely related to the Government— Nevertheless, the problem is more difficult tury, has accomplished a certain public end 
the department of education, the Univer- than here indicated. In the country are in freeing political parties from subordina- 
sity of Puerto Rico, this legislative assem- ‘thousands of homes which are inadequate tion to great economic powers; however, it 
bly—but also of the other and many groups according to the concepts of our people and should be discontinued once the problem has 
which form part of the educational process— Government of what a good rural home been solved through the public appropria- 
parents, teachers, magazines, newspapers, should be. That was shown during the last tions that I recommend. 
publishing houses, radio and television sta- hurricane, by the large number of homes As you know, I asked Mr. Roger Baldwin, 
tions, social, civic, and religious organiza- damaged or destroyed the rural areas. I eminent defender of civil liberties every- 
tions, political parties. consider it n though of course it where, member of the American Civil Liber- 
I do not consider it necessary to choose cannot be done quickly—to face that prob- ties Union, and adviser on civil liberties to 
between education of the masses—which de- lem, toward the end that rural construction the United Nations, to direct a study toward 
mocracy demands—and optimum instruc- consist, every day to a greater extent, of con- protecting eivil liberties in Puerto Rico in 
tional facilities for the more gifted. The two crete or other wind-resisting materials. the most effective manner possible. I believe 
aims are compatibie, one’ with the other. Probably the best means of reaching that that this is the only government in the world 
Both serve democracy. Let us base our ef- goal is the plan of mutual cooperative aid which has made such a request. When the 
forts on that conviction. under which the Government supplies ma- report is completed, I will take administra- 
With regard to health—the average life terials at half price, as well as supervision, tive action on the parts demanding it, and 
span has risen to 68 years. Infant mortality and the families desiring to improve their will have the honor to submit the report to 
continued its notable decline, reaching an ousing supply the work. The plan deserves you for whatever legislative action this As- 
annual figure of only 56 deaths per thousand e¢ontinued support from the legislature. sembly may deem appropriate. 
of children less than a year old. As indicated, our objective should be that © I should not end this message on the State 
A large hospital and a school for nurses every family come to own its home, and that of the country without brief observations on 
were opened in the Ponce district. Fifty- that home, though often modest, be always its state of mind. 
eight new school lunchrooms were estab- decent and solid. All measures should be I believe that the country desires a spirit 
lishea, bringing their total number to 1,579; taken toward putting the cost of those homes of profound unity among our people, with- 
the rural aqueduct service was extended to within the reach of families of small means. out dimunition of the most energetic ex- 
10,000 new families, bringing the total num- For those who cannot as yet begin to ac- pression of differences in ideas, or in the 
ber of families receiving that service in our quire their own homes, we should continue appreciation of facts and the support of 
countrysides to 194,000; approximately 400,- to provide public housing, and for those who aims. Insofar as possible, the country de- 
000 people were vaccinated against infantile do not want to live in the public develop- sires that that vigor be intellectual. The 
paralysis. ments we should provide lots with the min- majority and the minorities owe loyalty to 
During the year, with help from the imum essential urban services to permit the people of Puerto Rico—loyalty in public 
United States Public Health Service, and the them to build their own houses, with or debate; loyalty to the respect of democratic 
Rockefeller Foundation, we completed a without the cooperative method of mutual decisions; loyalty t6 the right to question 
study toward the establishment of regional, @ssistance. 5 those decisions—but only before the people 
integratcd medical sérvices—in a large area I recommend strongly that legislation be Of Puerto Rico themselves; loyalty to all the 
served by the hospital of the Bayamén dis- approved to permit the families which live Tights of the minorities. All these are loyal- 
trict, which includes 17 municipalities. In in semi-urban public housing developments ties to democracy itself. 
the same sense, I believe it would be well to to purchase their homes in those develop- The country’s spirit should be at ease, ab- 
experiment in relation to all Government ments, through payment of the debt still solutely at ease, regarding its political status. 
services, not merely the medical. and some remaining—by a liberal payment plan. Since Under no circumstances can it be replaced 
preliminary plans have been drafted in that that may require changes in Federal regula- by another without consulting the people 
connection. I will communicate with the tion, I have sent the head of the Puerto and accepting their will. As far as the 
legislature at the proper time, requesting Rican Housing Authority to Washington to Puerto Rican Government is concerned, ll 
cooperation. I will also have to approach take the proper measures with Federal au- may rest completely assured that this gov- 
you with regard to the development of bet- thorities. In many instances the taxes that ernment favors, supports, and will continue 
ter and less expensive medical facilities for tenamts would have to pay when they be- to support, permanent association with the 
the middle class. come owners“-will be considerably higher United States of America, The further de- 
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yelopment of the Commonowealth status, far 
from implying separation, implies a deeper 
mutual . It is obvious. that 
the less power is exercised by some citizens 
over others, within their great common citi- 
genship, the greater must be the feeling of 
ynion between them. Amyet we know of no 
American citizen anywhere who is averse to 
incre! his freedom. We Puerto Ricans 


should not be the exception. 





Simple Justice for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON,” JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
speaker,.in its final report the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives made a num- 
per of recommendations of great im- 
portance to the welfare of the 4 million 
small businessmen of our country. 

No one of these recommendations was 
more important that “(5) That the ap- 
propriate committees consider legisla- 
tiofi to repeal the excise taxes imposed 
during World War I, or reimposed dur- 
ing the Korean period, be promptly re- 
pealed, and that the necessary revenue 
which these taxes might yield be pro- 
vided for in setting the progressive rates 
on corporate incomes, as already recom- 
mended.” : 

According to the House Small Business 
Committee, these excise taxes, imposed 
during periods of national emergency, 
had as their purpose not merely the ne- 
cessity for raising revenue, but also the 
purpose of discouraging unessential uses 
of scarcé goods and discouraging the use 
of scarce materials and labor in the pro- 
duction and distribution of items which 
were considered not to contribute to the 
national defense. This latter purpose 
has now disappeared, and it is manifestly 
of doubtful wisdom to maintain, in pe- 
riods of relative surplus, taxes whic 
discriminate among goods and services 
which consumers may want to purchase. 
Yet the taxes continue on a variety of so- 
called luxury goods, such as cosmetics, 
luggage, musical instruments, household 
appliances, and so on. 

The heavy impact of these taxes, as it 


happens, is on the smaller business firms. ~ 


Furthermore, the transportation tax on 
freight shipped by common carrier dis- 
criminates as between small firms and 
their direct competitors in the big busi- 
ness segments of industry. Small manu- 
facturers and other small suppliers tend 
to depend upon common carriers for 
transporting their goods to markets, in 
which case the tax enters into the cost 
of the delivered goods. In contrast, big 
manufacturers can avoid the impact of 
the tax by operating their own private 
transport systems, or by employing con- 
tract carriers to assemble their needed 
supplies and deliver their finished goods 
to market. Ae EX 

I inelude here a letter and a press re- 


lease which I have received from George - 


J. Burger, vice president, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. 
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Mr. Burger also has some very interest- 
ing and important things to say regard- 
ing the excise taxes: . 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Due to your con- 
sistent and sincere interest in the welfare of 
small business, I trust that you will find the 
attached press release of considerable interest 
and, more important, Of interest to your col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

What we are trying to do is correct a rank 
injustice in the present excise-tax levy on 
tires and tubes that are carried by approxi- 
mately 300,000 independents in the tire sales 
and servicing field. In simple words, their 
stocks of tires and tubes carry the excise tax 
as soon as they are delivered. On the other 
hand, in the case of certain large tire manu- 
facturers, who own and operate retail stores 
which are in direct competition not alone 
with their own independents but with all 
other independents, their stocks of tires and 
tubes are exempt from the excise-tax levy 
until the tires are sold to the users. 

This discrimination has existed for 15 
years and both the House and Senate Small 
Business Committees have recommended 
steps to correct this unfair situation. 

Apparently there can be no correction by 
the Treasury Department until the Congress 
enacts remedial legislation. 

Small business is not asking for any spe- 
cial consideration but merely justice in the 
tax levy. 

Thanking you for your usual cooperation 
and help to small business, 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


RELEASE OF FEBRUARY 19, 1057 


“George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, today 
dispatched the following telegram to all 
members 0: the Ways and Méans Committee. 
The full text of the telegram is quoted 
below: 

“As the full Committee on Ways and 
Means Committee will meet in executive ses- 
sion on Tuesday, February 19, to consider 
the report of the Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxes which was made public on January 
14, in behalf of small business and particu- 
larly independent members of the rubber 
tire industry we urge the full committee to 
reconsider section 112 in particular of the 
subcommittee’s report as it pertains to the 
excise tax levy on stocks of tires delivered 
to the independents and the manufacturers’ 
retail store stocks of tires being exempt from 
such levy until their stocks are sold. 

“We contend it may be found the sub- 
committee's statement: “The quantities of 
tires marketed through these outlets rep- 
resent only a very small fraction of the total 
volume,’ is in error, and to substantiate our 
conteytion we are quoting from a commu- 
nication from a responsible source jin the 
independent tire trade, which states: ‘I am 
amazed that the committee would conclude 
“that the quantities of tires markeied 
through these outlets” (through company- 
owned stores) “represent only a very small 
fraction of the total volume” because as a 
previous manager of one cf these company- 
owned stores, I am sure that the volume 
produced by these three company-owned 
stores is greater than any six independent 
competitors.in. this area.’ 

“We are in further disagreement with the 
subcommittee report where it states: ‘Con- 
siderable time usually elapses between the 
date that the independent tire dealer receives 
tires from the manufacturer and the date 
that he pays for them.’ Again substantiat- 
ing from a responsible source, he says: 
*Wiiat a laugh. It is customary for our sup- 
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plier to close his books on or about the 25th 
of the month—any tires bought prior to 
that time are due for payment-the 10th of 
the following month, which includes the ex- 
cise tax, so that tires bought on the 23d 
or 24th are paid for in about 20 days. This 
is a long time before it is collected from 
the customer.’ 

“The federation will never present a prob- 
lem to any congressional comiaittee unless 
the facts are the truth and the whole truth, 
and never will the federation be charged 
with giving misleading information to any 
congressional committee. We are merely 
asking for justice—that tire manufacturers 
retail store stocks c* tires carry the same 
tax burden as is now applied to approxi- 
matély 300,000 independent handlers of tires 
throughout the Nation. 

“Is this too much to ask of the commit- 
tee and the Congress? Bear in mind that 
the rubber manufacturers, through their 
spokesman, in testimony given on November 
28, 1956, expressed willingness to pay the 
tax on the company-owned store stocks of 
tires, and in view of their agreement it 
would seem obvious there should be no re- 
luctance on-the part of the full committee 
ta write in the proper regulation applying 
the tax to the tire manufacturers’ retail 
store stocks of tires. 

“All we are asking is simple justice-and a 
fair break for small business.” 





Chemical Additives in Our Food Supply 
Can Cause Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ‘J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21; 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, I was chairman of a 
select committee which investigated the 
use of chemical additives Mm foods and 
cosmetics. A large number of leading 
medical authorities, public health offi- 
cials, scientists, and representatives *of 
food, cosmetics, and chemical interests 
appeared before the committee. 

Testimony given in the hearings es- 
tablished the fact that the enormously 
expanded use of a constantly growing 
number of new chemical additives in 
foods constitutes a definite hazard to 
public health and that new legislation is 
needed to bring the situation under con- 
trol. 

For this purpose, in the 84th Congress 
I introduced H. R. 4014, a bill to protect 
the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as 
to provide for the safety of chemical 
additives in food. No action was taken 
by that Congress, so on January 29 I 
reintroduced the bill, which is now H. R. 
4014. 

Mr. Speaker, although over 5 years 
have elapsed since the committee termi- 
nated its imvestigation, evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate showing the urgent 
need of this legislation. The following 
letter, sent me by one of the noted can- 
cer experts of the country emphasizes 
the urgency. 

I know that Members of Congress have 
many things to claim their attention, but 
this letter is of such importance that I 
hope my colleagues will take the time 
to give it serious study. 
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I believe that if they will do so, they 
will agree that no time should be lost 
in taking action on legislation that will 
insure our citizens 2 safe food supply. 

The letter follows: 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., January 28, 1957. 
Hon. James J. DELANEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. J 

Dear Mr. Detaney: This is in response to 
your inquiries in your letter of January 7 
and at our conference-on January 21. 


I have studied the bill which you propose’ 


to introduce in the present Congress under 

title “A bill to protect the public health by 

amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to provide for the safety of 
chemical additives in food.” I note that this 

bill is identical with the bill (H. R. 4475) 

which you introduced in the 84th Congress 

under this title, and which you proposed 
after extensive hearings on chemicals in foods 
conducted by the House Select Committee 

that you served as chairman. , 

I believe your bill is a good bill. ‘It pro- 
vides long-needed arrangements to require 
pretesting for safety of chemical food ad- 
ditives, and demonstration of their useful- 
ness -to consumers, before suck substances 
can be marketed. Your biil would correct 
the present situation, which permits ex- 
posture of the public to harmful food adul- 
terants for years pending scientific and legal 
procedures required of the Food and Drug 
Administration to detect and prove harm. 

I find, however, that manufacturers and 
distributors of food additives-have not sup- 
ported your bill, but have supported other 
bills, which, although providing for pre- 
testing, omit specification that food addi- 
tives must be useful to consumers. Pro- 
ponents of these bills have argued that this 
omission is inconsequential in that addi- 
tives would not be used if they were not 
useful. Government witnesses, however, 
have indicated that this omission would 
oblige them to permit adulteration of food 
with any chemical that at some level of con- 
centration would not harm test animals. 
This omission in effect converts the pre- 
testing arrangement into ‘a device for intro- 
ducing any chemical into food. It opens 
flood gates to legalize adulteration of foods 
on an unprecedented scale. Furthermore, 
these bills, but not your bill, provide for 
appeal through declaratory judgment pro- 
ceedings, which greatly increase legal ob- 
stacles in the way of Food and Drug Admin- 
istration efforts to protect consumers. 

I believe the above points are amply docu- 
mented by statements by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, by the Com- 
missioner and Counsel of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and by others, including 
proponents of the above bills, in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce last year. These state- 
ments also made clear that your bill did not 
contain the defects of these other bills. 

At these hearings the American Public 
Health Association’s food and nutrition sec- 
tion submitted the view that decision to ap-" 
prove an additive should be based, not only 
on assurance that it will be “safe’’ but also 
that it will benefit the consumer. - As evident 
from testimony on. page 86 and elsewhere in 
these hearings, all bills, except your bill, 
cou’d not prevent replacement of butterfat 
in ice cream by anything from plastics to 
glue, provided evidence were offered that 
such substances were “safe.” Any bill auto- 
matically legalizing this type of food adul-~ 
teration woul@ not seem in the public 

- interest. 

From the above considerations, it appears 
that your bill promises protection to con- 
sumers of additives, whereas other bills pro- 
tect the additives. It would seem urgent 
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that any bills proposed this year be examined 
for the defects cited. - : 

It seems particularly urgent that any bill 
to amend the food law should contain a 
specific provision enabling the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to in no case 
approve for use in food any substance found 
to induce cancer in man or in tests upon 
animals. Neeg for this provision arises from 
the recent Aramite decision. Briefly, the 
Food and Drug Administration found that 
cancer was induced in rats by a pesticide, 
Aramite, and issued an order preventing con- 
tamination of food with this. substance. 
This order has had to be reversed upon pro- 
ceedings initiated by a manufacturer (ex- 
hibits A and B). The precedent established 
by this decision creates a loophole for intro- 
duction of so-called safe quantities of cancer- 
inciting additives into food. This loophole 
seriously impairs the protection consumers 
_might have expected from the arrangements 
proposed by all bills for pretesting of addi- 
tives upon animals. This loophole can be 
closed by a provision specifically excluding 
cancer-inciting additives from food. 

This provision could conveniently be in- 
corporated into your bill by— 

1. Insertion of a comma and of the word 
“carcinogenicity” in section 409 (b) (2), 
following the words “acute and chronic 
toxicity.” : a 

2. Insertion at the end of section 409 (d) 
of the sentence: “The Secretary shall in no 
case approve for use in food any substance 
found to induce cancer in man or in tests 
upon animals.” 

Furthermore, it seems urgent that any bill 
to amend the food law, including your bill, 
should expand the definition of chemical 
additive to include chemicals administered 
to lower animals ined for use as food. 
You will recall that this provision was sug- 
gested by the Secretary at hearings in the 
last Congress. You will also recall that your 
committee heard testimony from inspectors 
of the Food and Drug Administration to the 
effect that residues of a cancer-inciting drug, 
diethylstilbestrol, are commonly found in 
marketed poultry to which this drug is now 
commonly administered. My colleagues and 
I have assembled data to show that this drug 
is not destroyed by cooking and that mar- 
keted poultry have contained per bird up to 
342,000 times the amount of this drug suf- 
ficing as a daily dose to induce cancer in 
mice (exhibit C). We have forwarded this 
exhibit for review to the National Cancer 
Institute, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. It has been reviewed by the National 
Cancer Institute, with endorsement. of our 
view that administration of this drug to food 
animals constitutes a hazard to consumers 
(exhibit D). 

The remajnder of this letter offers sup- 
port for preceding points. A suggestion for 
further action is contained in a closing para- 
graph relative to limitation of additives in 
the manner now employed for food colors. 

As qualification for the present purposé, 
I submit that I received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine in 1938 from thé Johns 
Hopkins University and have since that time 
engaged in medical research as a full-time 

mber of the staff, successively, at the Har- 

Medical School, the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research, and, 
until 1956, as associate professor of industrial 
medicine at New York University. I am 
executive secretary of the Cancer Prevention 
Committee, which is devoted to study of 
environmental factors in cancer (exhibit M). 
I hold a fellowship from the American Acad- 
emy of Nutrition for study of nutrition in 
relation to cancer. I am writing this letter 
as a private individual in response to your 
inquiry, and not as a spokesman for any 
of chemicals that are harmful in higher con- 


> 
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Need for the above specific referenc, to 
eancer-inciting substances (carcinogens) i 
food arises from the fact that all Proposed 
bills, including your bill, relax present law 
to permit addition to food of safe quantities 
of chemicals that are harmful in higher oo, 
centration. Now,*It is true that sate dose, 
can be established for many substances, but 
responsible bodies of experts have Clearly 
stated that safe doses cannot yet be estap. 
lished -with certainty for carcinogens (ex. 
hibits E and F). This situation is que jy 
part to the faet that cancer-inciting effec, 
of carcinogens are determined not solely by 
dose but more importantly by (a) how long 
the individual lives after he receives a dog¢ 

- and (b) the condition of the dosed ing. 
vidual. 

In ran, many years may elapse between 
exposure to a carcinogen and the time whey 
cancer appears. Purveyors of food contain. 
ing a carcinogen cannot know whether that 
food ‘will be consumed by an elderly person 
at little risk or by a child at much greater 
risk. In the case of the dye, paradimethy. 
laminoazobenzene, formerly used in fooq; 
and drugs, quantities failing to induce cap. 
cer in well-fed test animals did induce can. 
cer in animals on less adequate diets, 
Purveyors of food containing a carcinogen 
cannot control the diet of those consum. 
ing it. : 

These points are well documented in the 
scientific literature. In my own experience, 
I have induced cancer later in life in hun. 
dreds of animals by injecting them when 
young with a single dose of a fraction of a 
milligram of the carcinogehs methylcholan- 
threne, be me, dibenvanthracene, or 
9, 10-dimethyl-1, 2-benzanthracene. With 
such single, very small, doses, I have in- 
duced cancer from skin, stomach, lung, blad- 
der, ureter, thyroid and prostrate tissues 
(exhibits G, H,I). With a colleague, I have 
in duced lung tumors in animals by treat- 
ing their mothers during pregnancy with 
urethane (exhibit J), a drug sometimes used 
for human beings. For 8 years, I have en- 
gaged in the testing of industrial materials 
for carcinogenicity by experiments upon ani- 
mals.- In the course of this work, I have 
induced cancer with a wide range of mate- 
rials, in upward of a thousand animals rang- 
ing from mice to monkeys. 

As shown by the Survey of Compounds 
Which Have Been Tested for Carcinogenic 
Activity (U. S. Public Health Service pub- 
lication No. 149), a large percentage of arti- 

- ficial substances have already been found 
to induce cancer. Chemical industries not 
infrequently have to weigh such findings 
against technical and commercial advan- 
tages of products. In many instances, it 
has been possible to develop reasonable and 
feasible procedures for safe handling of 
such products through appropriate arrange- 
ments for protecting workers against ex- 
posure to them, through limiting the num- 


’ ber of workers who must handle them, and 


through medical checks to detect and treat 
cancer early in such men as are exposed 
(exhibit K). 

On the other hand, a different set of 
problems is created when carcinogenicity 
is discovered in a product intended for use 
en or in food. This involves intentional 
exposure of large populations who cannot 
be carefully traced for results of exposure, 
and who receive no pay for risks they run. 
Moreover, the hearings brought out that the 
declaratory judgment provision of industry- 
supported bills would prevent compensation 
of consumers even after demonstrated in- 
jury by a food additive, since a declara- 
tory Judgment would establish the additive 
as legaily harmiess no matter what sub- 
sequent evidence arose... - 

A test case seeking tolerance for a known 
cancer-inciting pesticide in food is recorded 
on page 7,301 of the Federal Register for 
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september 30, 1955 (exhibit A). It is there 
gown that the Pood and Drug Adminis- 
ration attempted to prevent contamination 
of food by @ pesticide (Aramite) through 
gtablishing’ @ zero tolerance for this sub- 
. It is there shown that a chemical 
manufacturer thereupon filed a petition re- 
questing that this decision be reviewed by 
gn advisory committee and that a tolerance 
pe established. Exhibit B is the report. of 
that committee. It found that FDA had 
gemonstrated tumors in the livers of rats 
fed Aramite, but that this substance might 
pe safe if fed at some lesser concentration. 
pon this advice, FDA issued an order pub- 

jished in the place citeq above (exhibit A) 

tolerating residues of Aramite in apples, 

plueberries, cantaloups, celery, cucumbers, 
grapefruit, grapes, green beans, lemons, 
muskmelons, Oranges, peaches, pears, plums, 
raspberries, strawberries, tomatoes, water- 
melons, and swéet corn but not forage 
thereat. The last phrase indicates that 
members of Congress and their constituents 
can be obliged to eat this substance, but 

a cow cannot. 

The report of this advisory committee 
(exhibit B) contains the following FDA in- 
terofice communication: “An experiment 
with any lower dosage level will not remove 
the onus that Aramite is a known carcino- 

. The Division of Pharmacology can- 
not recommend that such a substance be 
ysed on human food.” This position was, 
nevertheless, overthrown; and the resulting 
order affords a precedent that can be cited 
by anyone who wishes to introduce a tech- 
nically valuable but carinogenic additive 
into food under the so-called safe quantity 
or conditions of use clauses of the pro- 
posed bills, including your bill, concerning 
food additives. This loophole can and 
should be closed by amendment specifying 
that the Secretary shall in no case approve 
for use in foods any amount of any sub- 
stance found to induce cancer. 

That “safe doses” cannot be safely estab- 
lished for carcinogens in the present state 
of knowledge has been expressly stated in 
resolutions adopted by responsible bodies of 
experts (exhibits E and F). Some reasons 
for this situation have been cited earlier in 
this letter.. 

Need to assure protection of consumers 
against substances found to induce cancer 
in animals is attested by the facts that the 
cancer-causing actions of certain tars, oils, 
dye intermediates, metallic and radioactive 
compounds’ were discovered through expo- 
sure of human beings and only later con- 
firmed by tests on animals. Since an an- 
nounced of pretesting food ad- 
ditives on animals is to anticipate and pre- 
vent further such experience, tumors in- 
‘duced in animals by a proposed food addi- 
tive must disqualify that additive. Although 
some compounds have induced cancer in one 
species but. not in another, any substance 
that induces cancer in any species, if used 
‘ts a food additive, requires consumers to 
participate without consent, in the experi- 
ment of exposure to learn whether man is or 
is not a susceptible species, or what per- 
centage of human beings respond to the dose 
involved. Such tests upon man would re- 
quire detailed studies of large groups of. 
human throughout their life spans, 
since it has amply shown by many in- 
vestigators that cancer can arise late in life, 
both in man and animals, from exposure to 
carcinogenic materials early in life. These 
points, together with the point that harm- 
less levels of concentration cannot now be 
safely established for carcinogens, 
expressly stated by responsible bodies of ex- 
perts (exhibits E and F). 

Exhibit E is the report of a meeting on 


"the prophylaxis of cancer held by. the German 


Research Council in May 1954, at Bad Godes- 
berg. The attendance at this meeting in- 
cluded some 39 scientists from 11 West Euro- 


have been ~ 
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pean countries, notably distinguished public 
health officials and representatives of major 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries, 
whose names and affiliations appear in the 
exhibit. The following statements are ex- 
cerpts from the authorized English transla- 
tion on pages 15 to 19 of this exhibig: 

“All partici ts at the meeting unani- 
mously reco end international cooper- 
ation to prevent injury to health through 
toxic agents, particularly carcinogenic fac- 
ters in foodstuffs. 

“The meeting made the following recom- 
mendations: 

“1. Basic principles: Staple foods should 
principally not have any foreign additives 
to food and should not be artificially colored, 
if legislation does not decide. expressively 
otherwise. 

“2. For the admittance of foreign addi- 
tives to food the following suppositions were 
required: 

“(a) The additives should be authenti- 
catedly innocuous for human health. 

“(b) There should be an actual need for 
their use. 

“(c) The consumer must not be misled as 
to the true value of the food. 

“8. Toxicological evaluation of food addi- 
tives: 

“Substances with reversible, toxicological 
actions must be judged differently’ from 
those with irreversible (e. g., carcinogenic) 
actions. 

“For substances producing reversible toxic 
effects threshold doses can be laid down, 
so that concentrations with a satisfactory 
safety margin can be regarded as harmless. 
With substances producing irreversible sum- 
mative toxic effects, on the other hand, 
there is no nontoxic threshold doses. For 
this reason very, small doses of such sub- 
stances must be considered dangerous if they 
are taken continuously, and possibly for the 
whole duration of life. 

“(a) Food additives for human use can be 
considered Harmless according to present day 
knowledge only if after continuous admin- 
istration to animals and after observation 
over the whole lifetime in high concentration 
which must be considerably higher than 
would be present in human food so as to 
give a reasonable margin of safety, they have 
no toxic effects, do not shorten the average 
expectation of life on sufficiently defined 
animal strains, and especially if they in 
maximum tolerated concentration, and on 
animals demonstrably receptive for such 
actions do not induce cancer or damage 
germ cells. The tests should be carried out 
over three generations. 

“(b) No substance, which, tested under 
these conditions, has any toxic effect omin 
tests at any dose level induces any type of 
malignant tumor in any species of animal, 
at a significantly higher rate than the spon- 
taneous incidence can be considered innocu- 
ous to human health.” 

Exhibit F is resolutions adopted by the 
symposium on cancer prevention, which I 
served as chairman, at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Cancer Congress conducted by the 
International Union Against Cancer in July, 
1954, at Séo Paulo, Brazil. These resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously by 12 ex- 
perts whose names they bear after hearing 
presentations that included, among others, 
data showing that the dye, para-dimethyla- 
minoazobenzene (which has been used in 
foods and drugs) administered as a small 
single dose to young animals led to develop- 
ment of cancer in them late in life. Similar 
results with other carcinogens have been re- 
peatedly observed and reported in the liter- 
ature by many investigators, including my- 
self (exhibits G to J).” “i 

These resolutions (exhibit F) were ac- 
cepted by the International Union Against 
Cancer and published in its journal, Acta 
Unio Internationalis contra Cancrum (vol. 
XI, No. 1, 72~76, 1955). The Union is com- 
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posed of representatives of cancer organiza- 
tions in about 50 countries. . The general 
secretary is Dr. Harold F. Dorn, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
These resolutions, which I submit on my own 
initiative and not at the request of the 
Union, included the following statements: 

“2. In view of evidence that certain types 
of cancer result from exposure to agents that 
enter the body from the external environ- 
ment, a basis for the prevention of these 
types of cancer is afforded by identification 
of sources of exposure to such agents and 
development of feasible measures for mini- 
mizing exposure of human populations. 

“3. In the case of agents that are known to 
be capable of eliciting cancer in man, the 
desirability of minimizing exposure to such 
agents is clear. 

“4. In the case of agents whose carcino- 
genicity for man is not known but which 
elicit cancer in experiments conducted upon 
animals, although it is recognized that the 
development of cancer in response to such 
materials may be conditioned by the type 
of exposure, notably the species of animal 
or the route of administration, it is not pru- 
dent to regard such agents as harmless for 
man. 

“5. Evidence exists to show that the time 
of appearance of tumors after exposure to 
carcinogenic agents is, within limits, de- 
pendent upon the dose and the frequency 
of exposure; but small doses and even a 
single dose may elicit tumors, notably after 
prolonged latent periods. In view of the 
latter finding and in view of the summative 
carcinogenic effect of repeated small doses, 
concepts of ‘safe, threshold doses’ are dubious 
where complete control of a hazard involving 
exposure carcinogenic agents is desired. 

“9. The Godesberg proposals (the Godes- 
berg proposals are exhibit E) are recom- 
mended to the International Union Against 
Cancer as providing sound general concepts 
for guidance of thought in the matter of 
food dyes and additives. 

“10. In view of the contamination of foods 
by residues of pesticides, weedkillers and 
other foreign materials applied to food or to 
food-precursors for various purposes, and in 
view of the carcinogenic action upon animals 
of certain of these substances, cancer result- 
ing in a variety of internal organs, and in 
view of the exceedingly great technical diffi- 
culties in detection by epidemiological meth- 
ods of any possible cancer hazards for man 
presented by such materials, it is felt that 
such materials should be subjected to the 
same toxicological scrutiny recommended in 
the Godesberg proposals (the Godesberg pro- 
posals are exhibit E) for evaluation of food 
additives.” 

Nearly a score of carcinogenic food addi- 
tives and contaminants were described in the 
September 1956 issue of the AMA Archives 
of Pathology (exhibit L) in an article by Dr. 
W. C. Hueper, chief, Environmental Cancer 
Section, National Cancer Institute, United 
States Public Health Service. 

This article was presented .at the recent 
symposium on food additives conducted by 
the International Union Against Cancer in 
Rome in August 1956. That symiposium was 
attended by 40 scientists from 21 countries, 
including officials of the United States Public 
Health Service and Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Resolutions adopted at that sym- 
posium will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of Acta Unio Internationalis Contra 
Cancrum. I note you have an advance copy 
of those resolutions, which specifically en- 
dorse the position that no substance should 
be approved for use in foods if it induces 
cancer in any species of animal at any dose. 

In view of these repeated findings by large 
groups of experts, consumers cannot have 
confidence In the safety of their food supply 
i’ new legislation fails to specifically exclude 
from food substances found to induce cancer, 
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High levels of consumer protection have 
been achieved against well recognized haz- 
ards, but a basic advance in philosophy is 
needed for protection against the more 
subtle, delayed-action hazards, such as car- 
cinogens. Consideration of these chemical 
agents of disease stands about in the posi- 
tion of thought 50 to a hundred years ago on 
microbial agents of disease. It was long 
doubted that a few tiny microbes could prop- 
agate in the body and cause disease. Today, 
there is much incredulous inertia over the 
public health aspects of discoveries that a 
few tiny molecules can start a body cell 
propagating to form cancer. Yet it is upon 
this molecular-cellular level that the phe- 
nomena of cancer causation take place. 

In the United States, where 1 in every 4 
persons is estimated to develop cancer, pru- 
dence requires every effort to minimize*ex- 
posures to chemical agents known to incite 
this disease. These agents are of widely 
varying molecular structure, but among them 
a recurring common denominator is that 
they tend to be biologically foreign sub- 
stances that cells have not in the course of 
evolution learned to handle. This is a basic 
reason for concern over the growing custom 
of adding biologically foreign substances to 
fooa for various immediate technical pur- 
poses. It is simply not in the public inter- 
est to expose consumers to the unforeseeable 
risks of a host of biologically foreign food 
additives that may provide eye-appeal or 
advertising values but offer no nutritive 
benefit. 

Pretesting of food additives upon animals, 
called for by all food-law amendments pro- 
posed in the last Congress, is unquestionably 
a desirable screening procedyre; but it 
would be dubious practice to permit on-this 
basis the addition to food of any chemical 
whatsoever simply on the grounds that such 
chemicals had not harmed some animals. 
Yet this is implicit in the industry-sup- 
ported bills. At hearings in the las® Con- 
gress, the American Public Health Associ- 
ation’s food and nutrition section endorsed 
the National Research Council's position that 
decision to use an additive in food should 
be based, not only on assurance that it will 
be safe, but also that it will. benefit the 
consumer; and pointed that tests on 
animals cannot provide absolute assurance 
that an additive or any given dose of an 
additive will be completely safe for human 
beings. As an example, beta-naphthyla- 
mine, from which some presentiy-used food 
dyes are manufactured, is recognized as 
capable of causing cancer in man but not in 
rats or mice. If a single substance of this 
sort slips by the pretesting arrangements of 
the proposed bills, incalculable harm can 
result. 


The wisdom of diverting large sums and 
a substantial part of the scientific personnel 
of the Nation to the testing of innumerable ' 
nonnuiritive food additives for safety is 
dubious when fundamental questions as to 
what constitutes good nutrition remain to 
be solved. The consumer needs food for life 
and health, not protestations that he is pay- 
ing his money for nonnourishing substances 
that someone else thinks will probably. not 
harm him. 

Public confidence in such protestations 
cannot be enhanced by the facts that the 
cancer-inciting action of one of the most 
dangerous carcinogens was discovered by the 
staff of a leading chemical manufacturer, 
but the senior scientist who made the dis- 
covery promptly lost his job. For the nearly 
20 years that have since elapsed, manfac- 
ture of this substance has continued and it 
has been used to make food dyes. Mean- 
time, consumers have been required to wait 
several decades for decisions by juries of test 
rats and dogs as to the safety of these dyes. 
While the argument has gone on, upward 
of half a million pounds of dyes made from 
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this substance have been certified for use in 
food. 

This type of experience is not uniqué. Al- 
though industrial research can be justly 
proud of high levels of achievement and in- 
tegrity, there are instances where industry, 
government and university scientists have 
been fired or had théir terminated 
when their studies touched hazards associ- 
ated with products of commercial interest. 

In pretesting additives on animals, effects 
of carcinogens can be suppressed by inten- 
tion or accident through solvents or diets, 
as apparent from testimony before ycvr 
committee by Dr. Willard Machle. Proposed 
amendments to the food law require the 
Secr to act on admission of new food 
additivés within 90 days after receiving pre- 
testing data from manufacturers. This pe- 
riod would not permit FDA to restudy a pro- 
posed additive for carcinogenicity under dif- 
ferent solvent, diet or other conditions of 
test, which FDA has stated require several 
years. Yet the industry-supported bill would 
enable the manufacturer to take FDA to 
court and force approval for the additive on 
the basis of the manufacturer’s data as to 
its safety. A declaratory judgment obtained 
under such circumstances would place a last- 
ing seal of approval on. the compound. 

In view of*these circumstances, in view of 
many considerations among which a few 
have been touched upon in this letter, in 
view of the need for conservative prudence 
in all matters affecting the food supply of 
the Nation, it seems clear that food additive 
legislation to safeguard consumers could 
evolve more soundly if food industries agreed 
upon their fundamental needs for genuinely 
useful additives, and then sought approval 
for a minimum of necessary, thoroughly 
studied substances mutually and generally 
agreed upon as safe and beneficial. 

A precedent for this procedure is afforded 
by the 1938 agreement to limit artificial food 
colors to a list specified in FDA Coal Tar 
Color Regulations. This list could logically 
be extended to additives other than colors. 
Consumers merit such primary considera- 
tion, for a large part of the population does 
not raise its own food, but is dependent on 
processed foods and is a captive population 
in respect to what it can eat and what food 
adulterants it must accept. i 

The human digestive tract provides an 
endless and .understandably attractive out- 
let for products of chemical ingenuity; but 
the health and power of the Nation depend 
in large part on its food, and it is to our 
peril if the human digestive tract is legis- 
lated into the role of a sewer for disposal 
o emicals that afford only commercial ad- 
vantages. . 

Reluctance of some major food. indus- 
‘tries to become outlets for byproducts of 
chemical imagination was indicated.in hear- 
ings before your committee by Dr. L. G. Cox 
and Dr. Roy C. Newton, representing lead- 
ing food processors. Their statements and 
the statements of food industry organiza- 
tions at hearings in, the 84th Congress em- 
phasize the desire of food industries to per- 
form to the best of their. ability their vital 
and honorable roie in providing the Nation 
with .whol food. 

In 1823, Pr t Monroe enunciated the 
doctrine that the Americas were no longer 
open to exploitation by foreign powers. It 
seems time to enunciate the doctrine that 


the American stomach is "ealeten 5c open to 
exploitation by biologically f food adul- 


terants. . 
In the present Congress, food Industries 


-have the opportunity to take a definitive 


stand for wholesome foods 


Very truly yours, 
Wr114M E. SMIrH, M. D. 


February 91 
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Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr: PASTORE. Mr. Preisdent, I re- 
quest permission to have printed in the 
‘Appendix of the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Commissioner Tomas E. Murray, 


reprint. of this article appeared in the 
magazine America on December 1, 1956. 
There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 

as follows: 
‘Moraliry aND SEcuRITY: 
EQUATION 

_ (By Thomas E. Murray) 

_ he Christian effort at ing from 
‘its origin undertook the task of civilizing 
warfare. It set itself against cism—the 
notion that war is always immoral. But it 
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get itself even more strongly against barbar- 
jm—the notion that the use of armed force 
js not subject to any moral restraints. 
serts that war can be a moral action, but only 
if it is limited in its purposes and methods by 
the norms of justice. 

The fact today is that the Christian tradi- 
of civilized warfare has been ruptured 
chief cause of the rupture has been the 
e of total war fought to total victory— 
nd of victory that looks to the total 
f the enemy nation, This doctrine of 

tion of war represents a regression to- 
parbarism. It is contrary to the central 
on of the civilized tradition, that the 
of war are limited, and that the use of 
force in war is likewise limited, not merely 
py political and military counsels of expedi- 
ency, but primarily by the moral principle of 
justice. t e s 

THE DRIFT INTO BARBARISM 

I need not trace the history of the rupture 
of this civilized tradition; many of you 
doubtless know it better than I. The pa- 
triotism of the French Revolution gave birth 
to the concept of the nation in arms, which 
led to the idea of universal military con- 
scription. Our own Civil War foreshadowed 
the fatal notion that victory in war means 
unconditional surrender. A further step 
toward the concept of total war to total 
victory was the rejection by the belligerent 
governments and peoples of Pope Benedict 
XV's proposals, made on August 1, 1917, for 
a negotiated peace. 

The historically decisive stride in the same 
direction was taken in World War II by the 
inception of obliteration bombing. One 
purpose of this new kind of air attack was 
to terrorize the enemy civil population, in 

the industrial worker. The de- 
veloping logic of total war showed itself in 
the disastrous announcement at Casablanca 
in that unconditional surrender was 
the war aim of the Allied Powers. The im- 
moral decision that the civilian population 
has 10 claim to immunity from destruction 
in war was ratified, with most fearful effec- 


ee 


He 


tiveness, by the unfortunate American 
decision to drop atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and N: F 

Since World II the technical possi- 


bilities for obliteration bombing have now 
become unlimited. The United States dis- 
covered the secret of the hydrogen bomb; 
later the Soviet Union came upon the same 
secret. The significance of this technological 
achievement cannot be exaggerated. Weap- 
ons of war have moved up into a new order 
of magnitude. Now the barbaric doctrine 
that everybody may be killed in war is 
assyred of success. Now everybody can be 
killed in war—easily, quickly, cheaply. 
Throughout the course of this whole his- 
torical development, no one has ever made 
the argument that war ought to be made 
total as a matter of reason and right. War 
‘simply became more and more total as a 
matter of fact and possibility. The im- 
moral of exaggerated nationalism 
began the development. The material 
achievements of modern technology com- 
pleted it. Technological has finally 
removed all the limitations formerly im- 


~ 


against these two extremes the tradition as- 
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MAN AT A. MORAL 


Man can choose to let the mad logic of 
total war dictate his decisions with regard 
to military policies and weapons programs. 
This steep. slope of violence, followed: far 
enough, leads toward the totality of ruin 
implicit in the today’s technologically cer- 
tain fact: Everybody can now be killed in 
war. 

Or man can choose to shake off the hold 
which this mad logic has fastened upon his 
mind. He can elect to return to the road of 
justice—to the civilized tradition of limited 
warfare. He can recognize that the enter- 
prise of war is inherently subject to certain 
limitations in its purposes and methods; 
that these limitations find their original 
sourcé and their final authority in the moral 
order; that this order is sanctioned by. God; 
that its precepts are therefore absolute in 
their command over all human action, in- 
cluding the action of war. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I 
shall say, will men find their way to security. 
In the last analysis, only the principle of 
justice can draw the line between civilized 
warfare and sheer massacre, between legiti- 
mate defense of the basic order of human 
life and the barbaric destruction of all order 
in human life. Unless this line is drawn, 
with absolute firmness, there can be no solid 
foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will be easy to draw 
the line at which the civilian claim to im- 
munity from violence in war asserts itself 
in the face of the counsels of military expe- 
diency. But I do say that.this civilian claim 
is made in the inviolable name of justice 
and that all military operations, defensive 
or retaliatory, must respect it. All expedi- 
encies cede in the face of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that it will be 
easy. to reverse the trend of a century-old 
regression into the immoral concept of war 
as total, and to reaffirm the trend of the 
Christian tradition toward the concept oc! 
war as limited. But I do maintain that this 
task is not impossible. It is always within 
the power of man to abandon false ideas und 
to cismantle the institutions built upon 
them. He can therefore do away with the 
idea and institution of total war, if only he 
decides firmly enough that he wants to do 
so, and that in the nuclear age he must do so. 

He has already been powerfully helped to 
this decision by the facts themselves. On 
the practical level, the bankruptcy of any 
policy of total war is today amply evident. 
A total nuclear war, fought to a total victory, 
could only mean total woe. It would mean 
woe-to the vanquished, in a sense far beyond 
the savage meaning of that barbarian cry. 
And it would mean woe to the victor too, 
wher he found himself in a world of ruins, 
amid a humanity which would bear death 
in its very bones, Here is an argument that 
must give pause even to the most cynical 
exponents of violence. 

For us, however, the rejection of total war 
must be more solidly based. Our appeal 
must be to the high principles of justice that 
lie at the heart of the western tradition 
of civilized warfare. Human reason has 
never refuted these high principles; the will 
of man has simply abandoned them. The 
tradition did not succumb to argument, but 
only to fact—to’ the fact of man’s passions, 
as they are aroused by the violence of war 
and proceed to arm themselves with the 
products of technology, 

Here perhaps I should note that the reason 
and moral conscience of America, too, have 
been obscured by the dark fires of wartime 
passion. Upon us, as upon other nations, 
there rests a responsibility for the rupture 
of the tradition of civilized warfare. For 
this reason, no less than for any other, there 
rests upon us a responsibility for repairing 
the breach. 
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The principles of the traditions are still 
with us, in all their undiminished vitality. 


~The problem is to translate them into practi- 


cal conclusions in two areas of urgent con- 
cern—first, in our military policy in general, 
and second; in a weapons program that will 
Support our military policies. Here is the 
way I see the structure of the problem. 


OUR PRESENT DEFENSE PROBLEM 


The present goal of all the policies of the 
United States is to force the conflict with 
communism out of the field of armed vio- 
lence into the areas of diplomacy, politics 
and economics. These areas are highly com- 
petitive indeed; b competition in them 
does not mean bloodshed. They are the 
chosen areas in which we undertake to urge 
the cause of justice for all men. Moreover, 
we must be continually’ mindful that the 
conflict with communism is basically spirit- 
ual; therefore, our victory will not be won 
without recourse to the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God. 

(The primary military contribution toward 
this general American goal must be the main- 
tenance of the capacity to deter all unjust 
aggression, even of a limited kind. The pri- 
macy. of this function of force is reinforced 
today, because our principal enemy will be 
restrained from the use of force only if we 
es fof him that it will prove too costly to 
him. 

This policy of deterrence may fail. Mili- 
tary aggression of one kind or another may 
occur. Peaceful methods of rectifying the 
injustice thus committed may likewise fail. 
We shall then be forced into war. This con- 
tingency must be faced now. The problem 
is to determine, in advance of this contin- 
gency, the Military policies that will be con- 
sistent with the tradition of civilized warfare. 

At one extreme, justice requires that we 
reject the concept of total nuclear warfare. 
The bald fact that large nuclear bombs can 
wipe out whole civiliam populations does not 
put an end to the claim of the civilian to 
immunity from the violence of war. 

At the other extreme, our tradition of 
civilized warfare does not require that we 
succumb to the deception involved in the 
Soviet proposal that all uge of nuclear weap- 
ons be outlawed. This propaganda aims to 
make the world believe that any use of nu- 
clear weapons inevitably means the totali- 
zation of the conflict. This is-not true. A 
nuclear war can still be a limited war. To 
believe otherwise is to deny that man is a 
rational being capable of controlling his own 
actions. It is likewise to assert that Ameri- 
can military men are incapable of making 
intelligently moral use of their new weapon. 

Furthermore, in the present situation of 
international lawlessness, a total renuncia- 
tion of nuclear armaments by the United 
States would mean the betrayal of our moral 
tradition, which requires that we should 
not abandon the cause of justice or leave 
ourselves unprepared to defend it effectively. 

Both of these extremes contain the moral 
fallacy of totalization. Between them we 
must find a middie course, the road of jus- 
tice. It leads.to a firmly defined but flexible 
military policy that will recognize two prin- 
ciples as controlling in the use of nuclear 
arms: first, the military principle of neces- 
sity of usefulness; and, second, the higher 
moral principle of justice in the use of force. 

This brings me to the next question. It 
is the practical question of developing a 
nuclear-weapons program which will be con- 
“sistent with the foregoing general military 
policies. 4 

Here I want to lay all possible emphasis 
on the initial principle that our military 
policies must control our weapons program. 
The fatal error we are presently in danger 
of making is that of allowing weapons to 
dictate policy. The danger is really twofold: 
First, lest we allow weapons technology to 
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control the weapons program; and second, 
lest we allow the stockpiled results of the 
weapons program to control military poli- 
cies with regard to the use of the stockpile. 
To succumb to these related dangers would 
be to turn the whole of United States policy 
upside down. 
RATIONAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT ‘ 


Early this year I outlined a nuclear- 
Weapons program that would avert these 
dangers and give to moral principles and 
military policies their proper primacy over 
weapons. To the program I gave the title, 


“Rational Nuclear Armament.” There were. 


three proposals. 

The first concerned™the size of thermo- 
nuclear bombs. ‘Three considerations led me 
to my position. I stated the first in a speech 
given on November 17, 1955, when I said 
that the advent of the H-bomb “taught us, 
not only that we had a new weapon, but that 
we had a different kind of weapon * * * 
The thermonuclear bomb crosses the thresh- 
old into.a separate category of power” 
(America, December 3, 1955, p. 269). 

fhe second consideration, Closely related 
to the first, is the fact that it is technologi- 
cally possible to enlarge indefinitely the qpal- 
itatively new dimension of destructiveness 
created by the hydrogen bomb. I adverted 
to this fact in a statement before the Senate 
Subcormmittee on Disarmament on April 12, 
1956, in these words: “We know that there 
is no upper limit to the size of bombs that 
can be made” (America, April 28, 1956, 
p. 100). 

The third consideration is likewise some- 
thing that we know. As I put it in the No- 
‘vember 1955 speech cited above, “there is a 
limit to the number of large thermonuclear 
explosions that the human race can _ with- 
stand without harmful bodily effects,” con- 
sequent on radioactive products. 

From these three considerations a con- 

. clusion follows. We ourselves must make a 
responsible decision with regard to the size 
of H-bombs that we undertake to manufac- 
ture. This decision is not only technological 
and military, but also moral. It must be 
controlled by the moral principle of justice 
as well as by the military principle of useful- 
ness. My proposal was that we make this 
imperative decision, setting am upper limit to 
the size of H-bombs to be placed in stock- 
pile. I have already given it as my convic- 
tion that the weapons we have in hand are 
large enough. Indeed, they may prove to 
be too large. - Once we make this decision re- 
garding size, we Can be free to give attention 
to the problem of improving the deliver- 
ability and consequently the military useful- 
ness of weapons in the range up to this limit. 
In addition, we should set a limit to the 
number, as well as to the size, of the large 
weapons that we accumulate. The reason 
is the presumption that there are only a lim- 
ited number of uses, militarily and morally 
justifiable, to which they might be put. 

My second proposal was that we concen- 
trate increasingly on the development of 
nuclear weapons in the lower order of de- 
structiveness and that we equip ourselves 
with a wide range of weapons in this order. 
The purpose of this policy is to strengthen 
our capabilities for waging all the kinds of 
limited warfare into which we may possibly 
be forced. 


Third, I came to the question of tests. 
Recently there has been much debate con- 
cerning the hazards to health involved in 
past and continued testing of large nuclear 
weapons. This is an area in which at the 
present time a great deal of uncertainty ex- 
ists. The greatest possible study ought to be 
given to the entire problem of the dangers 
to health involved in the testing and use of 
nuclear weapons. However, my proposals 
have grounds of their own, even apart from 
the problem of these hazards. They follow 
from the two major policy decisions I have 
recommended. My proposals are, first, that 
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no tests should be held of weapons whose 
magnitude would exceed the upper limit 
which we must set to the size of our nuclear 


weapons. Second, that we should accelerate’ 


the testing of a wide range of weapons in 
the lower order of nuclear force. The rea- 
son is that our objective should be a balanced 
stockpile, suited to every strategic and tacti- 
cal need, but confined within the bounds set 
by justice to the use of force. 

The weapons program I proposed is ra- 
tional in two senses. It is consistent with 
the moral principles of the civilized tradi- 
tion, and it is adapted to the military neces- 
sities of the nuclear age. : 

One further comment.needs to be made. 
My proposals for a rational weapons pro- 
gram have to be considered as a structured 
unit, consistent in themselves and with their 
P . This is particularly true of the 
proposal with regard to tests. This proposal 


\ cannot be called substantially similar to any 


of the proposals that were made during the 
recent election campaign. 

The program that I propose is designed 
to carry us through the critical era of uncer- 
tain duration which confronts us. The crisis 
concerns, at bottom, the nature of man. 
But by the same token, it concerns the na- 
ture of war as a human action. The danger 
in the crisis is lest we commit ourselves 
to the steép slope of violence that ends in 
the abyss. But let us not overlook the op- 
portunity which the crisis likewise presents— 
the greatly historic opportunity to choose 
the road of justice and to undertake the 
restoration of the tradition of civilized war- 
fare. . 

It is with a view to grasping this oppor- 
tunity that I put forward mye»program for 
rational nuclear armament. Its sevcral pro- 
posals are counsels of strength, not of weak- 
ness. But the strength they couisel is both 
military and moral. Therefore, they comsti- 
tute a program for security in the present 
crisis. They recognize that the security of 
America does not reside solely in its military 
power but ‘more basically in dts moral 
strength—the kind of strength that ulti- 
mately controls the use of power and makes 
it serve the ends of justice. ; 


' MORALITY AND SECURITY 


Our national and international security 
has been undermined today largely by the 
rupture of the tradition of civilized war- 
fare. This, and not the discovery of atomic 
energy, lies at the root of the terror expe- 
rienced by the world at the thought of war. 
There will be no security as long as the 
rupture of the tradition endures. We shall 
have no security as long as we are prisoners 
of the moral fallacy. of totalization; that is, 
as long as we consent to the immoral notion 
of total war, as long as we dream of the im- 
possible notion of total victory, and as long 
as we cherish the empty illusion that our 
national security is totally reposed in mas- 
sive military might. These fallacies furnish 
the impulse toward the steep slope of vio- 
lence. 

A program of rational nuclear armament 
would go far toward rescuing us from these 
disastrous fallacies. In setting us on the 
road of justice it would likewise set us on 
the road to security. : 

A balanced stockpile, resting on a broad 
base of small atomic weapons, would not 
indeed be the most destructive stockpile 
that we are capable of producing. It would 
not contain the increasingly immense weap- 
ons that the United States could manufac- 
ture, if we wanted, but that we could not 
use without carrying the enterprise of war- 
fare over that fixed line, drawn by the prin- 
ciples of justice, which divides civilized 
warfare from barbarism. Moreover, the kind 
of stockpile I propose would not be the 
cheapest that could be assembled; it would 

~not equip us to deal out the greatest number 


of deaths for the least number of dollars. ~ 
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But for my part, I reject the reckje,, li 
of thought which would identity ou, 
tional security with the accumulation. 
the most destructive possible nuclea; arena 
and the cheapest possible nuclear arena 
’ This kind of armament, heavily 0, erweighteg 
on the side of megaton bombs, woulq Make 
neither military-nor moral sense. [t would 
not strengthen our military position jy the 
face of threats from the Soviet Union 
from other sources. Still less would it py, 
tress our moral standing ih the eyes of the 
international community. On the contrary 
it would endanger both. And it would, i, 
consequence, undermine our security 

This brings me to what I call “the forgot. 
ten equation.” I mean the equation between 
morality and security.. This equation js in. 
herent in the Western tradition. The first 
security that a civilized nation must pro. 
tect is. the security of its own moral |if. 
The nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form the 
spiritual substance of the national if. 
Coneretely, if the United States is obtices 
to have recourse to armed force in iis own 
defense, it must understand that it is com. 
mitted to a moral use of force, on penalty 
of seif-destruction—I mean the destruction 
of its moral self.. | 
_ The security which America secks cannot 
be simply pbysical. It must also mean the 
protection of the spiritual identity of Amer. 
ica as a member of the family of civilizeg 
nations. If America were .to lose its own 
soul by sins of unjust violence, it matters 
little what else it might gain. - 

The tragedy is that in our day this equa. 
tion between security and morality has been 
forgotton. We have come to believe that 
security means only one thing—massive 
power. And we have forgotton that the 
methods of power, when used in violation of 
the canons of justice, will undermine the 
basic moral security of the whole edifice of 
civilization which they should undertake to 


The | between morality and secur- 
ity is, I say, part of our tradition. The 
nuclear age has confronted us with another 
equation whose ultimate terms are terrible 
indeed. I mean the equation between the 
immoral use of nuclear force and the de- 
struction of all human security, even the 
fundamehtal security of human life itself, 
Surely this new equation should serve to jog 
our memories and bring to mind the old 
equation that we have forgotton. The re- 
forging of the broken link between morality 
and security is itself an important element 
in the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare. 


To this task of restoration we are sum- 
moned today by the stringent demand of a 
moral obligation.. It is a duty that we owe 
to ourselves as a civilized Nation. It is 
further a duty that we owe to Almighty God, 
whose percepts presided over the formation 
of our constitutional commonwealth. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


' OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of Arizona’s outstanding citizens, 
Mr. Stephen.C. Shadegg, has written for 


-the Episcopal Church and its members 2 


paper entitled “God's Time.” ‘This writ- 
ing is so thought provoking and so typi- 
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sthe people of this country who recog- 
ur real strength as being a spiritual 
race I ask unanimous consent that 
pe printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
so that all may benefit by reading it. 
Phen C. Shadegg is senior warden 
trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
«in his third year. as chairman for lay- 
»n’s work in the missionary district of 
ona; 1952 man-of-the-year in Phoe- 
bit, Mr. "Shadegg is in the pharmaceut- 
manufacturing business. 
“there being no objection, the article 
; ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


ws: 
5 follo .  Gop’s Time 
(By Stephen C. Shadegg) s 
long ago @ friend of mine was return- 
on oe t he had accepted as a 
jyman in the church. He found himself 
sharing ® pullman seat with a clergyman of 
ynother communion. Their conversation 
sarted, naturally oe. with their present 


uy friend explained where he had been 
sod whet he been doing. He told of his 
work as a member of the presiding bishop's 
committee om laymen's work in the Episco- 


pal Church. 










The clergyrhan was most interested. He 

a taal my friend for his efforts and 

said, “And you do this all on your own 
” 

My friend replied, “No, I do all these things 
on God’s time.” — 

, GOp’s TIME 

Our* lives are. truly lived on God's time. 
He gives us life, health, talent, all our physi- 
cal and mental resources, and then confirms 
His omnipotence by giving us freedom of 
choice. 

If we accept these great gifts and ac- 
knowledge the Giver, then our total attitude 
toward our every day life must change. And 
every Christian layman must make this basic 
acknowledgment before he can become an 
efective instrument of God's work. 

BE MINDFUL OF THE OWNER 

T once loaned a friend a power tool from 
my hobby shop. He uséd it- with great care 
to complete a project at his home. Each 
night he put it back in its case with the chips 


and sawdust brushed away. .When he re- 
turned it to me he aga var! inindful each 
time I used this’ abv it belonged to 


Since our lives castle ae: cea “lis zave 
them to us, should we not also be mindful 
as we use them each day that we are holders 
only in temporary possession of tiie bountiful 
gifts of a loving Father. 

Certainty God means for us to use our lives 
in our every day work to acquire shelter and 
food for our ’amilies, to earn those things 
which add to our creature comforts. But this 
0k CAR One. Gobet to, Bina, ° 

DO IT YOURSELF si 
There is a current enthusiasm for “do 
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ideology which will never be resolved with- 
Out total victory for one side or the other. 

We are sometimes vaguely, sometimes 
acutely, aware of the disharmony of .our 
times. Some of us even get around to the 
point where we ask ourselves, “Is there some- 
thing I can do about it?” 

FIRE 


If the house halfway down the block sud- 
denly caught on fire, you would not turn 
your back, shrug your shoulders and say, 
“It is the fire depaftment’s job to discover 
fires and to extinguish them.” 

Our world abroad and at home is flaming 


with a force far more destructive than fire. 


Can we turn our backs and say “It is the 
clergyman’s job to overpower the forces of 
spiritual and moral decay which threaten 
us”? 

PASSIVE ACQUIESCENCE 

Monday through Saturday we are quite 
willing to accept all the berefits of freedom 
and of peaceful society here at home which 
were created for us by the Holy Spirit. 
Our political institutions, which we prize, 
were not the result of the signing of any 
declaration or constitution by a group of 
individuals. Yet Wwe have come to accept 
the privilege of political freedom, of economic 
opportunity and social advancement as 
rightful possessions. 

Our failures can best be recognized when 
we admit that most of us are only passive- 
ly acquiescent when we say, “Almighty God, 
Father of all mercies, we, ine unworthy 
servants, do give Thee most humble and 
hearty thanks for all Thy goodness and lov- 
ing kindness +o us.’’ 

Americans are great for organizations. We 
organize the umpteen agencies of the Com- 
munity Chest. We help feed the orphans 
in Korea. We give our blood to the Red 
Cross. We unite with service clubs which 
are organized with lofty ideals as an ob- 
jective. But too many of us do these things 
without knowing why we do them. 

The only compelling reason for you to 
work on the Community Chest, give blood 
to the Red Cross, or serve on the Boy Scout 
Council is to be found in this direction: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind * * *, And * * *, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


GIVE ME A JOB 


In any church there are always many 
people who express a sincere desire to do 
something. They serve on vestries, they work 
in the women’s organizations, the every 
member canvass, and all the multitudinous 
groups which go to make up the parish 
life. 

Concerned Christians are always seeking 
some program, but we must recognize that it 
is absolutely necessary to be God’s servant 
before you can do God’s work. This is not 
an easy arrangement to achieve, it requires 
complete and total surrender and commit- 
ment. 

How many times have you refused some- 
thing because you say, “I do not want to be 
under any obligation.” 

The ego in man rebels against acknowledg- 
ing our total indebtedness to the Creator. 
Yet there is no other point of departure. 
We must confess our total obligation before 
we can make total commitment. If we are 
totally committed, then we can no longer 
discharge our obligation to Almighty God 
by giving Him an hour of His time on Sunday 
morning, and for our previous passive acqui- 
escence we substitute a passionate affirma- 
tion. 

Only total commitment can make us true 
witnesses, that our hearts may be unfeign- 
edly thankful; and that we show forth Thy 
praise, nof only with our lips, but in our 
lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy service. 
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There is an old bromide that a public 
speaker should stand up to be seen, speak 
up to be heard, and sit down to be appre- 
ciated. It might be said that a Christian 
layman must necessarily Kneel before God 
in humility, stand up for God in gratitude, 
and speak out for God with courage. 

GOD’S WORK: OUR PLACE IN IT 


God's work is to bring peace to all men and 
our assignment is tO work and to pray and 
to give for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. . 

The committed layman will find that every 
hour of every day there is opportunity to use 
God's time for God’s purpose. He will meas- 
ure every act of his life, every statement 
he makes, every business .arrangement he 
concludes against that-one perfect standard 
of morality and love and conduct established 
for all men to see and follow by our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul says, “There are varieties of gifts 
but the same spirit. There are varieties of 
service but the same Lord. There are vari- 
eties of working, but it is the same God who 
inspires them all in every one. To each is~ 
given the manifestation of the Spirit for the 
common good.”+ And then he says that all 
men receive certain gifts, some of knowledge 
or of faith, some of healing, some of proph- 
ecy, some of working miracles. 

OUR ASSIGNMENT 


So we aré commissioned, you and I, to use 
what gifts we possess for the good of all men. 
God, the Holy Spirit, is in each one of us. 
Therefore, we must be committed to His 
divine purpose. We must both be and do. 
God’s church grows and functions through 
us, and we function and grow through God's 
church. e 


DEEPEN THE WORSHIP SERVICE 


It is our task as Christian laymen to 
deepen and strengthen the worship of our 
church. We cannot be God's servants and 
do God's work unless we know God’s pur- 
pose for us. We cannot do, be, or know 
without. God’s help. 

To help us in this phase of our assignment, 
we have the gospel of the word and sacra- 
ments, the strengthening help of daily 
prayer, and the inspiration of a vital faith 
preserved and bequeathed to us by the 
Church of the Apostolic Succession. 

To deepen our own worship and that of 
those about us, we must certainly know more 
about the worship of the church through 
the study of scripture, through the reading 
of church history and doctgime, through the 
participation in quiet weekends and medita- 
tions. 

Because we are weak human beings, the 
habits and patterns we establish in our lives 
are important. It is easy to be in church 
every Sunday. It is most difficult to make 
it just once a month. 

We deepen and strengthen our worship 
when we bring God into our daily lives and 
daily conversations, and certainly in all our 
plans fot the future. 


EXTEND CHRIST’S KINGDOM 


It is also our responsibility to extend 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, for we are mem- 
bers of that blessed company of all faith- 
ful people which is the mystical body of 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

When our commitment to Him becomes 
total, when we substitute a passionate affir- 
mation for a passive acquiescence, we are 
then compelled to be evangelists by our lives 
and our every act. 

‘We can and should survey the needs of our 
church. We should be familiar with the 
church’s program at home and overseas. 
Perhaps there is a parish mission near us 
which needs activating. Perhaps i* is the 





41Revised standard version. 
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man at the next desk who needs an invita- 
tion to join you in the worship of God. 

We go through life knowing many people 
on a rather casual basis. We are willing 
to discuss politics, business, baseball, the 
world’s affairs, the boss’ failure, and sex 
with almost anyone we know. Why should 
we then be reluctant to discuss the one 
thing most important.in ou~ lives and in 
the life of every individual we meet? 


SUPPORT 


Whatever we give to God is no more than 
returning to Him what is already rightfully 
His. Some people will criticize the rector 
for always discussing money. Some. people 
will say, “The church never caY¥s on me 
unless there is an every member canvass.” 

Unfortunately, many clergymen are fright- 
ened by money and budgets. We have com- 
pelled the church in many -instances to live 
on handouts and by subterfuge such as 
waffie suppers, ice cream socials, Chinese 
auctions, and so forth. 

Certainly our Lord discussed money many 
times. Every activity in which you and I 
participate costs us something, lodge mem- 
bership, politics, the country club, service 
club, the polio foundation, and usually a 
man’s interest in a project can be measured 
by the amount of financial support he gives 
to that project. 

St. Paul lays enormous stress on the im- 
portance of the gift of faith. If you’ want to 
strengthen your personal faith,"deepen your 
personal religious life, and extend God’s 
Kingdom, you take the first great step when 
you begin to tithe. The every-member can- 
vass is the opportunity to do something in 
a@ concrete material way to express our faith, 
and it is far more beneficial for the giver 
than for the receiver. 


USE YOUR SPECIAL TALENTS 


As God gives us wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
healing, miracles, and prophecy, and as we 
accept these gifts, we also accept-the respon- 
sibility of using them in God'service. 

Businessmen can assist with the business 
affairs of the church and its fiscal policies. 
Advertising men can use their special skill 
to make the church known. Engineers and 
social workers can survey the needs and op- 
portunities of the parish. Each man, in his 
own work, can and must be a missionary. 

God’s time is eternity. You and I have 
only a few fleeting seconds in history. Ours 
is a desperate urgency. 

With God’s help, we can be His servants. 
With God’s help, we can do His work. For 
this we were created. For this God gave us 
our talents. For this God loans us His time. 

We beseech Thee, give us that due sense of 
all Thy mercies, that our hearts may be 
unfeignedly thankful; and that we show 
forth Thy praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, by giving up ourselves.to Thy 
service, and by walking before Thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with Thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen, , 





Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
lowing editorial from the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune of February 18 concerning 
the problem of ever-growing deficits in 
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the operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment: 
Mat FINANCING PROBLEM 

In good and bad economic times, the 
Post Office Department has operated in the 
red. A series of balanced annual budgets 
in that Department would be sensational 
news. 

The habit of regarding this condition as 
normal, however, 
barrassing now. The idea that ever-bigger 
postal deficits can be safely added to the 
general tax load is definitely outmoded. 

Since the end of World War II the “tra- 
ditional” postal deficit has been balloon- 
ing. In this period the total postal oper- 
ating loss has soared tc almost $5 billion. 
A deficit of more than $700 million is indi- 
cated in the current fiscal year. 

This, of course, is intolerable. The old 
argument as to whether the Post Office 
Department should be operated strict: as a 
business or as a public service, no m»tter 
how much it loses, is being watered dowt.. 

Even those who put all the emphasis on 
public service, irrespective of actual costs, 
must admit that the service is becoming too 
expensive for taxpayers in general. The 
sensible thing is to make actual users of the 
service pay more for it. . 

Apparently this will be done in the curren 
session of Congress. The postage rate in- 
creases probably will not produce a balanced 
Post Office Department budget but they will 
cut the annual deficit substantially. 

A letter carKbe mailed today for the same 
first-class postage that was in effect the 
depths of the great depression .back in the 
1930's. This doesn’t make sense while the 
postal operating deficit is soaring. 

ybe we can’t > reasonably expect our 
tal service to be entirely self-supporting. 
But postage increases at least to reduce the 
operating deficit are in order. The deficit 
has inéreased $150 million since Congress 
refused to pass a postage increase last year. 
This time, it looks as if the legislators have 
to do something about it. 

It would be encouraging if, meanwhile, the 
top postal officials were exerting thetnselves 
for all possible internal reforms. The book- 
keeping practices in the postal department 
are not entirely in harmony with the reali- 
ties. All the losses in the carrying of certain 
types of mail are not as real as. the book- 
keeping makes them appear 

The Hoover government reorga: com- 
missions found a lot of flaws in the Post 
Office Department, and recommended 
changes for economy and efficiency. Postal 
officials and Congress have not acted for com- 
plete reform on that pattern. 

The need of better service will be spot- 
lighted if Congress sanctions higher postage 
rates. Greatly improved service and smaller 
annual deficits, if any, apparently can be 
achieved without spectacular increases in 
postage. . 





More Evidence on H. R. 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
; OF WASHINGTON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter from the Wash- 





ington. Gasoline Dealers’ Association, - 


Inc., whose offices are in Seattle. 
Many conflicting statements are being 
made about H. R. 11, but here is strong 
evidence that the small independent 
gasoline retailer has been put on the spot 


is becoming more em- . 


Februq 


y2 
to-oppose legislation Which the }; 
companies do not favor. F 0 
This is the text of the letter. 
WASHINGTON Gaso.ine 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, In, 
Seattle, Wash., February 11. 19°, 
The Honorable THomas M. Pri: o 
Representative in Congress, ' 
House Office Building, 
Washington, p Cc 
Dear Mk. Petiy: I wish to thank you f 
mailing me the excerpt of the c. NGRESSIOX, 
Recorp. Your statement is true, jy th 
major supplying companies are requestin 
their lessee operators to write to thei; Con 




























gressmen, asking them to oppose the paca, So it s 
of H. R. 11, the equality-of-opportunit, bil yine he is 

We have received information that som Dulles 8€ 
oil companies demand a copy of the oper, pe is ® 
tor’s letter to his Congressman. This re) eriminat 
puts the operator on thé spot. Most of the. ented it 
have short-term leases and must comp] the act 
with the requests or be subjected to retajig not have 
tion by their supplier. not oi 

If the operator does not write his coy own 
gressman the supplier will know, becaug S R 
they will fot have received a copy, they wij - a 
want to know why, and if he does write ty men ae 
must make sure it complies with their r ee 
quests. The pressure exists in either case ont li 
and I sincerely hope EF have presented this jy ee! 
@ mariner that you will fully understand the enry V 
reasons for the letters from operators oppos . tion | 
ing this bill, ~~ ” 

If this pressure did not exist, I am positivg oe id 
you would find the letters from the operator os last 
highly in favor of this bill, just as they werd tion on | 
during the last session. that hal 

We sincerely hope you will do everything! forgotte 
within your power to secure adoption of the The D 
equality-of-opportunity bill; which will curb regardet 
price discrimination, their id 

, Respectfully yours, him thi 
MERLE N. Diner, caught 

Managing Director, sistant 

office fe 

him do 

that we 

a . But t 

Moral Tone of the Administration atmosp 
——e When i 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS eae 

ee man of 

CHARLES retary 

_ HON. a 0. PORTER —. 
4 eae OF, OREGON cial po! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES that m 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 aan 

Mr. PORTER: Mr. Speaker, the usked 

President has permitted Robert Tripp ae 
Ross to resign. This is quite in keeping ood 
with. the President’s refusal to dismiss House 
any of his official family, no matter they a 
what they do. The following article by cheeks 
Gerald W. Johnson appeared in the New Ah 
Republic on February 18, 1957, and is, thing. 
in my opinion, an accurate estimate of a 
the moral tone of the present admin- oa tie 
istration: there ' 
Tue HicH MoraL Tone makin 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) even t 
‘James Reston, bubbling with enthusiasm, jew 
said in the New York Times that the way one 
Mrs. Charles E. Wilson called Ike’s hand in oun 
the National Guard affair was the nicest tenated 
thing that has happened in Washington since other 
Bess Truman told Harry to watch his lan- itas 
guage. Mr. Reston had something there, bu‘ aan 
one ni thing could have happened—M". dupe 
Wilson could have resigned on the spot. quit § 
- The nicest part of that would not have cast 
been the elimination. of the Secretary o Demc 
Defense. .It would have been finding some- officia 
one quitting this administration on a point knew 


of honor, and not in order to avoid or 
cover up a stink. Wilson told the truth 
about draft dodgers who rushed into te 
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hig tional Guard hoping ‘to escape Korea, 

Hie *vapon the President publicly called the 
nt unwise and made without 
t. 





saveme: 
—_ was enough, but worse was behind it. 
just a few days earlier the Secretary of State 
had made @ remark that seemed to be an 
anted reflection’ -on the courage of 
and French soldiers. But did the 
dent call that unwise and thoughtless? 
ge did not. On the contrary, he said that 
Dulles is the greatest Secretary of State in 
, thereby sweeping under the rug 
as Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, 
] Webster, and William H. Seward. 
go it seems that when Wilson gets out of 
line he is unwise and thoughtless; but when 
Dulles gets @ great deal further out of line, 
he is @ great Man. If that isn’t harsh dis- 
crimination, what is it? If Wilson had re- 
sented it to the point of quitting his job, 
the act might have been foolish, but it would 
not have een snide, and it certainly would 
not have been smelly. 
Back in the old days, before the moral tone 
of Washington had been elevated by substi- 
tuting Republican for Democratic jobholders, 
men were always quitting or being fired for 
reasons that had no evil smell at all. From 
the time when Moley pulled out because he 
didn't like the direction the New Deal was 
taking, to the time when Truman—bounced 
Henry Wallace for denouncing an adminis- 
tration policy in a public address, many men 
departed suddenly for reasons that were no 
reflection on their ethical standards. But 
the last man who has quit this administra- 
tion on such @ point was Martin Durkin, and 
that happened so long ago that it has been 
forgotten. 
The Democrats, with their low moral tone, 
an influence-peddler as a rogue, and 
their idea of handling a rogue was to give 
him the boot. / Once, and only once, they 
caught an Official ranking as high as an as- 
sistant to the Attorney General using his 
ofice for personal profit, and they threw 
him down the front steps amid an uproar 
that woke the babies in Baltimore. 
But things are different in the purer moral 
atmosphere that now bathes Washington. 
When in ‘long succession a chairman of the 
national committee, a Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, a Sec- 
retary Of the Air Force, and a Secretary of 
the Army are charged with using their offi- 
cial positions to line their pockets in a way 
) that makes the unlamented assistant to the 
Attorney General look like the smalfést of 
pikers, never a harsh word is spoken. We are 
1 usked to believe that they are noble char- 
Dp acters, only slightly misguided, and they are 
let go with silver trays, with medals, with 


: honorary reviews, with eulogies on White 
House stationery. Far from being kicked, 
t they are, as Truman put it, “kissed on both 
y cheeks.” 

y An elevated moral tone is a wonderful 


thing. 
Roosevelt “cann: 


“ 
” his Secretary of Com- 


= 


ed the job for Henry Wallace, not because 
there was any suspicion that Jesse Jones was 
making a private profit out of the office, nor 
even that, like Hobby, he had been asleep on 
the job. Dean Acheson quit Government 
service as a protest against devaluation of 
the dollar, not because he had been advising 
Government, on one hand, and private con- 
tractors d with Government, on the 
other, like the Dixon-Yates man, 

Many Democrats quit the Government in 
wrath, some in chagrin, a few in genuine 


despair, but only one high-ranking official _ 


quit it in shame. And his shame was broad- 
cast to a scandalized world; the immoral 
Democrats had not discovered the use of 
official goose grease to palliate stenches. They 
knew only one way to sweeten the atmos- 


merce ruthlessly, but it was because he need- - 
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phere and that was to eject the stinker 
from the premises. 

How different it is now that the moral 
tone of Washington has been elevated. Not 
only is the grease barrel inexhaustible, but 
once the misguided character has been duly 
greased at the White House, the one-party 
press can be relied to stand by with rose- 
water in gallon buckets to drench him ‘n 
case any slight fetor should continue to per- 
meate the air. 

Still, there are some people who remain 
hard to convince that all is sweetness and 
light—for example, Mrs. Wilson—and who 
insist on injecting candor, apparently never 
seeing how ruinous it can be to a high moral 
tone. 





The Confederate Battle Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Senator John D. Long, of Union 
County, on The Confederate Battle Flag, 
which was delivered to the Senate of 
South Carolina on Tuesday, January 22, 
1957; also a senate resolution which was 
unanimously adopted Tuesday, April 10, 
1956. 

The speech and resolution are as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the senate, 
first permit me to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness and give thanks to Dr. J. H. Easterby, of 
the South Carolina Archives Department; 
also to Prof. E. Melton Coulter, professor of 
history in the University of Georgia; and to 
the Historical Quarterly edited and published 
by the Georgia Historical Society at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, Ga., for the his- 
torical information contained in my remarks 
on this occasion. 

The Confederate battle flag hanging offi- 
cially beside Old Glory and the Palmetto 
State flag in the senate chamber is the symbol 
of the only nation known to history whose 
soldiers wore themselves out whipping and 
chasing the armies of the enemy and thus 
lost a war by utter exhaustion and collapse. 

During its short life span the Confed2rate 
States of America had many different flags, 
but only one battle flag, The Confederate 
battle flag is of chief interest to us and it is 
appropriate that our attention be directed 
to it. 

The first provisional flag of the Confed- 
eracy was called the Stars and Bars and it 
looked so much like the Stars and Stripes 
that the similarity caused mhuch confusion on 
both sides during the smoke and fury of the 
battle of First Manassas (called Bull Run by 
the Yankees). It led each side to charge the 
other with having used each other's flag for 
purposes of deception. And particularly a 
unit in this battle which turned. out to be 
Confederate and which brought victory to the 
Confederates, was for a time anxiously 
viewed by both sides, each hoping it to be 
their own. 

Out of this situation arose the famous 
Confederate battle flag, the flag which is so 
widely waved today and generally considered 
the national flag of the Confederacy. 

Immediately after the battle both Gen. 
P. G. T. Beauregard and Gen. Joseph E. John- 
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ston decided that the Stars and Bars should 
no longer be used by the Confederate armies 
under their command. 

General Beauregard thought that the solu- 
tion of the dilemma lay'in supplanting the 
Stars and Bars with another Confederate 
flag and in pursuance of the idea he wrote 
to William Porcher Miles of South Carolina, 
who had been appointed chairman of the 
flag committee in the Montgomery conven- 
tion, to have the provisional Congress of the 
Confederate States supplant the Stars and 
Bars with another Confederate flag. 

Miles replied on August 27, 1861, that he, 
too, thought that the Stars and Bars should 
be changed and that he had never favored 
its adoption. He felt that the question of a 
new flag should be left to the congress of the 
permanent government, which would come 
into existence the next year, actually Feb- 
ruary 22, 1862. 

In the meantime the editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va.), 
volume 34 (January, 1862), page 67, said that 
everybody was tired of looking at the Stars 
and Bars, which resembled the Yankee flag, 
“and that is enough to make it utterly de- 
testable.” 

Thereupon Beauregard and Johnston, with 
Gen. Gustavus W. Smith of the Shenandoah 
Command agreeing, decided to devise a battle 
flag of their own. Many designs were sub- 
mitted to this group of generals. 

The one finally chosen in September was 
the flag that Miles had originally urged on 
congress instead of the Stars and Bars and 
so history records that to a South Carolinian 
belongs the honor of designing the famous 
Confederate battle flag. 

And for that reason there is a unique and 
added appropriateness to the hanging of this 
famous and beloved banner in the legislative 
halls of the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, the first State to secede from 
the Union in the formation of the Con- 
federacy. 

The flag was to be a square at the instance 
of General Johnston, 4 feet by 4 for infantary, 
3 feet by 3 for artillery, 2% feet by 2% for 
cavalry. It was a red fleld, across which 
from corner to corner ran a Saint Andrew’s 
cross in blue, in which were set 13 white 
stars. The blue cross was separated from 
the red field by a small white fillet or border. 

The-three colors used in the flag are red, 
white and blue. The colors are well con- 
trasted and durable. It is significant that 
the colors are emblematic of the three great 
virtues of valor, purity, and truth, and are 
the same colors adopted by the first Ameri- 
can Republic. Thereby tradition ran true 
from the old to the new. 

Like the Stars and Bars this flag was never 
adopted by Congress, but the War Depart- 
ment issued it to the troops and thereby 
gave its approval. The flag soon came to be 
carried in all the Confederate armies and 
after the first battle of Manassas was used 
throughout the remainder of the war. The 
Confederate battle flag thus came to be 
honored and loved both by soldiers and 
civilians as the flag of the Confederacy. 

However, the flag could not be used on 
ships at sea for it could not be reversed as a 
sign of distress, since it was the same in 
either position. Therefore, the Navy used 
the Stars and Bars until successive national 
flags, three in number, were adopted by the 
Congress, and such use is the extent of their 
historical significance. 

And now so much for the history of the 
Confederate battle flag which is the flag that 
is universal known and recognized as the 
flag of the Confederacy. The banner is often 
referred to as the symbol of the lost cause. 
Be that as it may there are those who be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that no cause is lost 
whose principle is right. 

The nation the Confederate battle flag 
represented perished at Appomattox, but the 
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flag waves on. .The men who fought and 
died under the folds now furled won the ad- 
miration of the world by their valor. Let 
me close with the tribute of a great English 
poet to valor that befits so aptly the Con- 
federate cause and the Confederate soldier 
in risking all against invasion of their home- 
land. 


“For how could man die better— 
Than facing fearful odds— 

For the ashes of his fathers— 
For the temples of his gods!” 


The Confederate battle flag was draped in 
the senate under the following senate reso- 
lution unanimously adopted Tuesday, April 
10, 1956: 

“S. 749, Mr. Long; a senate resolution to 
provide for the draping of the battle flag of 
the Southern Confederacy in the chamber of 
the Senate of the State of South Carolina; 

“Whereas the battle flag of the Southern 
Confederacy represents an era in the history 
of America immortalized in the hearts of 
all southerners; and 

‘“‘Whereas this flag symbolizes the divine 
cause of human freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and .for which the men, 
women, and children of the South displayed 
a courage and devotion to duty unparalleled 
in the history of the world; and 

“Whereas the battle flag of the Sou.uern 
Confederacy inspires our dedication to the 
resurrection of truth with glorious and eter- 
nal vindication; and 

“‘Whereas the battle flag of the Confederacy 
does not hang in the senate chamber; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the flag should 
have such a place: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Carolina, That a committee of three from the 
senate composed of the chairman of the 
finance committee, the chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee, and the chairman of the 
education committee, act with the k of 
the senate to secure a battle flag ‘of the 
Southern Confederacy, select an appropriate 
piace in the chamber of the senate, and su- 
pervise the draping of the flag. Such ex- 
penses as are necessary in the purchase of the 
flag and for the installation shall be paid 
from the approved accounts of the senate:”’ 

The Stars and Stripes of the United States, 
the Palmetto State flag of South Carolina, 
and the Confederate battle flag of the Con- 
federated States of America now are draped 
above the rostrum of the senate with the 
following plaque: “Flags of the sovereign 
people and the senate.” 


E-Bond Interest Boost Too Little and 
Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to my bills, H. R. 2480 and 
H. R. 2481, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
by Leslie Gould, financial editor of the 
New York Journal-American. The arti- 
cle appeared in that paper on February 
15, 1957: 

E-BOND INTEREsT Boost Too LITTLE AND Too 
LATE 
_. The Treasury's proposal of a 3% percent 
interest rate on the savings E- and the H- 
bonds is a case of too little and too late. 

In order to coliect the 3144 percent interest 

on the savings E-bonds, the buyer must 
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hold the bonds. until maturity—l month 
short of 9 years. If he sells before 3 years, 
he will get. less than 3 percent. 

While this new program is slightly better 
than the present 3 percent return on the 
old bonds, the average saver still is better 
off just leaving his money in a savings bank 
or a commercial bank that pays immediately 
3 percent or better. 

The rate should be at least 34% percent. 
The Treasury, though, apparently is pinching 
pennies where the little, thrifty citizen is 
concerned. On short-term borrowing the 
Treasury has been paying as high as 314 
percent very recently. These are 90-day 
loans, usually bearing the lowest interest 
coupon. 

In the present market, Treasury notes 
maturing next year are selling at prices that 
yield 3.28 percent and on 3-year paper the 
interest return is 3.36 percent.. Yet, under 
this new program, the savings E-bond holder 
gets less than 3 percent if he sells before 3 
years. 

This is a ridiculous and unfair situation 
and discrimination against the small, thrifty 
citizen. 

TOPPED OTHER BONDS AT_FIRST 

When the savings bonds were first ad- 
vanced, they paid an interest above the cur- 
rent market for other Government bonds— 
a half percent or more... 

Regular bonds were returning 214 to 214 
percent against 3 percent for the savings 
bonds. , 

As a result of Government financial policy 
and Federal Reserve action this spread has 
been eliminated, and in recent months other 
Government have been returning 
higher yields—substantially so. 

For more than 2 this column has 
been urging a higher interest on the savings 
bends. Patriotism is ne longer involved. 
This is simply a case of hiring money in a 
competitive market. The competition is 
with the bond market and banks. 

Because .there is this discrimination 
against the smaller saver, the redemptions of 
savings bonds have been running ahead of 
sales. The new proposed 3% percent hardly 
is enough to change this. 

SHOULD BE TAX EXEMPT 


The smart investor will, as noted above, 
leave his money in a savings or a com- 
mercial bank. If his tax bracket is high 
enough, he will buy tax-exempt municipal, 
State, and public authority bonds. These 
now return 4 percent or better and the in- 
come is exempt from Federal income taxes. 

The savings-bonds interest is subject to 
income taxes. As an additional “sweetner,” 
this interest should be made tax exempt, 
with possibly a limit on the amount of 
bonds any individual can hold. 

The is proposing that the present 
limit of $20,000 bonds to an individual be 
reduced to $10,000. That, too, is silly, unless 
the bonds are made tax exempt. 


Tito Unwelcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
ed colleagues, several months 

ago millions upon millions of genuine 
American citizens were suddenly tor- 
mented by the rumor that a Communist 
dictator might receive an official invita- 
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tion to visit the United States. At once 
the thought of such an unprecedenteg 
spectacle caused a mighty wave of pro. 
test that was heard from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Canadian border tp 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

I myself along with other Members of 
this distinguished body was one who 
raised a strong voice of protest against 
any forthcoming visit of Marshal Tito 
whose hands are still red with the blood 
of thousands of Yugoslavians. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget the 
American airmen slaughtered by this 
henchman, let us not forget the persecy- 
tion of all forms of religion that he spon- 
sored in Yugoslavia, let us not forget 
the countless other crimes that Tito com. 
mitted against humanity. Above all, let 
us never insult the dignity of the Ameri- 
can people by permitting such a tyrant to 
come to the shores of this Nation. 

One of the most factual, clear-cut, and 
concise opinions on any forthcoming visit 
of Marshal Tito came to me from the 
Valley Council No. 23, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, of Ansonia, Conn. So impressive 
was the Valley Council’s letter that I 
ask unanimous consent to insert it here 
as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

' KInicHrs oF CoLuUMBus, 
Vattey Councti No. 23, 
Ansonia, Conn., January 26, 1957. 
Representative James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
f Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE: Valley Council No. 
23, Knights of Columbus, with a membership 
of 487, earaestly requests you to make the 
following representation to Secretary Dulles 
and to the Department of State: 

“If we thought, and rightly so, that it was 
impossible to do business with Hitler, what 
hope is there of dealing with the partner of 
Satan—Josip Broz? His accomplishments to 
date—murder of American airmen, persecu- 
tion of all forms of religion, oppression of a 
million Croats—are public knowledge. No 
temporary political advantage gained by such 
a visit, can ever balance the frustration that 
all must feel, who still believe in our elected 
leaders and the Divine Authority from whom 
they derive their power.” 


Sincerely yours, 
be Joun F. Ryan, Lecturer. 


The Problems of Disarmament—a Speech 
by Hon. Kenneth Keating at Bangkok, 
Thailand, at Meeting of Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union 


~. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL .RECoRD, I would like in- 
clude the thoughtful, important address 

by Congressman Kennets B. 


delivered 
“Keatinc of New York at the November 


meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in Bangkok, Thailand. I do this 
with considerable enthusiasm because I 
am reliably informed that both speeches 
given in Thailand for the distinguished 
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delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary 
union by our friend, the Honorable Ken- 
yerh B, KEATING, were judged to have 
been among the most meaningful pre- 
sented for the consideration of the world 
gathering of statesmen. The principles 
and the facts emphasized by Representa- 
tive KEATING May be looked upon as an 
affirmative hopeful program for eventual 
with security, justice, and 
peace for all the peoples of the earth. 
The address follows: 
gprecH OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. KeEat- 
ING ON THE PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT 


Mr. President and fellow delegates, the - 


Committee on Reduction of Armaments is 
to be congratulated for the splendid report 
which so well summarizes the history of dis- 
armament efforts ever since the first known 
treaty on this subject in 1817 limiting the 
naval forces maintained between the United 
States and Canada on the Great Lakes. Men 
have been thinking of disarmament for at 
jleast the century and one-ha!f since that 
treaty. The committee’s report is most il- 
luminating as to the efforts of our govern- 
ments in the four decades since the end of 
World War I and the creation of the League 
of Nations. 

Surely no one can read this chronicle, of 
committees, commissions, and debates and 
drafts resolutions, without admitting that 
the efforts of our governments have been 
tremendous. And yet the chronicle is one of 
failure upon dismal failure. All efforts have 
produced precisely nothing. Our committee 
rightly concludes that there is a lack of 
trust and comfidence among the negotiators— 
and that this lack is fatal to any real pos- 
sibilities of nt. Our committee im- 
plies, I fear, that the situation is hopeless. 

To this I say we cannot abandon hope. 
We must carry on our efforts, and double 
them and double them again. Ido not know 
the way. I fear that none of us in this great 
assembly will be able to point the way with 
clearnéss and certainty. But in my heart, 
there is good will. .In my heart there is de- 
termination, to go on struggling with this 
Gordian knot until somite one of us, or all of 
us together, find a way. to lay it open. 

In the sessions of the Interparliamentary 
Union this year and in the previous years I 
have seen and felt the same good will, the 
same higk determination, all around me 
among our fellow delegates. I think we are 
brought. closer, as spokesmen in this great 
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today are so frightfully destructive that men 
cannot live at peace with them. The fireball 
itself has assumed the proportions of a 
mortal enemy, an evil genie who may be no 
respecter of the master who uncorks him. 

My country has the bomb. My country 
has pressed forward with the awesome test- 
ing needed to keep pace with developments 
in the laboratories of our scientists. But let 
no one believe for an instant that we would 
not give it up and have done with the whole 
undertaking. Thoughtful leaders among 
my countrymen have long since realized that 
this- is a burden and a responsibility from 
which no one can profit. We recognize it as 
a great liability, and we shall go on straining 
to find some way in which it can be safely 
put aside forever. : 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
note that my country’s persistent efforts 
have not been matched in other quarters. 
Immediately after the war, when the United 
States alone held the secret of nuclear fis- 
sion, we urged a plan for international con- 
trol of all fissionable material, with controls 
to prevent the production of weapons and 
inspection to enforce the controls. This 


plan encountered the stonewall of Soviet. 


opposition and drew a Soviet veto when it 
was proposed to the United Nations Security 
Council. Ban the bomb first, the Russians 
said, and then we will talk about controls. 

From that day to this, the Communist 
leaders have flatly refused to countenance 
any limitations based on mutual rights of 
inspection. It is painfully obvious that 
with the development of fission and fusion 
weapons of total destruction, the advantage 
of surprise, enjqyed by treacherous aggres- 
sors, has also become total. Therefore, the 
need for direct urances about the war 
preparations of ofe’s potential enemies has 
also increased to a near-absolute degree. 

In the last decade the production of these 
atomic weapons has gone forward to a point 
where it would no longer be practical to 
limit production alone. ~There are too many 
stockpiles, capable of being hidden away 
until they are needed. So any inspection 
system upon which confidence can be based 
must also include regular observation of 
what the experts call “delivery systems.” 
We must watch each other’s guided missiles 
sites, and the activities of bombers and sub- 
marines and fighter squadrons, to have full 
protection against the dangers of a sudden 
knockout blow. ; 

Our efforts to share the secrets of the atom 
for peaceful uses, launched in 1953 in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s ringing speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly, were ob- 
structéd from the outset by Russian opposi- 
tion to any kind of open-handed disclosure. 
The President’s open-sky proposal at the 
Geneva meetings in July of last year were 
met with the same Communist insistence on 
exchanged promises without exchanged in- 
spectors and observers. At present my coun- 
try is strenuously urging an interchange of 
teams of observers for limited inspection 
missions; as well as experimental inspections 
in small strips of territory dedicated for the 
purpose by each nation. We have also of- 
fered to exchange advance notice of every 
movement involving our Armed Forces 
abroad, in international territory or on for- 
eign suil. But the opposition still says: “Ban 
the bomb; take our word that we will do the 
same; and then we will talk about controls.” 

In our efforts to achieve reductions of con- 
ventional armaments, we have encountered 
the same frustrating techniques: our Soviet 
rivals are willing to talk only of cuts in man- 
power, not of reductions in the number or 
potency of their weapons; and they keep 
urging fractional cuts .1 their standing 
forces while at the sarae time absolutely 
refusing to tell us the number against which 
the fractions are to be applied. 

I have strayed a_little into this explana- 
tion of the frustrating deadlock that grips 
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my own country. But I think the problem 
merits emphasis. In my opinion, until we 
throw down the walls and expose ourselves 
to free observation by our neighbors, there 
can be little of the mutual trust and confi- 
dence on which the report we are consiGe=- 
ing grounds so much. Full, open, free, and 
honest inspection is needed to separate the 
empty claims of propagandists from those 
offers and protestations which may consti- 
tute real steps toward peace. 

Now I shall turn to one of the more gen- 
eral points I wish to make—namely, that 
many nations may soon have these frightful 
weapons. Some years ago, the United States, 
and with those nations who share our herit- 
age of freedom, held the bomb in an un- 
easy monopoly. This was short-lived. Now, 
there is not a nation in the world’ commu- 
nity, once possessed of the secrets which 
cannot be guarded very long, which would 
find itself unable to produce this weapon. 
Ultimately, and perhaps not too far in the 
future, many many naticnal leaders will 


‘share the awesome responsibility of having 


total destruction at their command. What 
will happen to mutual trust and confidence 
then? What will happen to the traditional 
processes of diplomacy? And what will then 
be the plight of the troubled citizen watch- 
ing the sky in constant anxiety lest this new 
lightning shall destroy his world? If we 
do not force a resolution of the stalemate 
now, we may find our problems multiplied 
to infinite and hopeless lengths. 

Next, I would like to observe that in my 
my-opinion our basic premise with respect 
to armaments becomes each year less valid. 
Most nations have believed that an adequate 
level of armaments meant security. We made 
ourselves strong so we could resist attack 
and protect our vital interests in the com- 
munity of nations. I submit that this no 
longer works as it did for our predecessors. 
The security which any nation can fashion 
for itself by excelling in modern armaments 
may prove illusory, because such excellence 
now means vastly disproportionate insecu- 
rity for everybody else. With the conven- 
tional arms of half a century ago,.to be 
powerful and well prepared for war meant 
only to assert a moderate threat against 
those with whom you might compete. If 
they were powerful and weil prepared too, 
they threatened moderately in return. In a 
test of arms, there would be injury in- 
flicted, losses and probably some devasta- 
tion, and a separation between the victors 
and the vanquished. 

I question whether this is true for us to- 
day. He who threatens, threatens abso- 
lutely. There may be no victors and no 
vanquished, but only victims and insufferable 
devastation. SoI think we should recognize 
that the menace of armaments, and the re- 
sulting insecurity of those who are threaten- 
ed, has greatly weakened the usefulness of 
the concepts of security by strength and al- 
liances which are traditional in our thinking 
about international relations. 

Another point which should be emphasized 
is the inefficiency of modern armaments to 
solve any of the real problems that beset us 
today. Aat peace, the burden of modern ar- 
maments is crushing to everyone who carries 
it. The costs have mounted and mounted, 
until far more than half the total costs of 
all of our governmental and social services 
are drained off for weapons and the specialists 
of modern warfare. This means food for the 
hungry, medical care for the sick, education 
for our children and more of the good things 
of life‘for everyone, diverted and drained off 
for the uneconomic and nonproductive 
functions of increasing our military potential. 

And could the super bombers or the guided 
missiles ever solve the problem that really 
concern us? Of course, they could not. 
There are fundamental ideological differences 
between the totalitarian and democratic 
forms. They cannot be resolved by guns. 
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There is a competition betweer the Soviets 
and the Western world in the economic 
sphere. Both they and we are dedicated’to 
different methods of the production and dis- 
tribution of the things men want and need. 
We feel that our system is the best‘that men 
have ever devised. We have produced abun- 
dance, and we have faith that we can go on 
upholding a better, richer way of life than 
that achieved by the Communists. But could 
that competition be resolved by warfare? 
Would anyone gain if their system were 
forced upon our country, or ours on them, at 
bayonet point? Of course not. 

But would the world gain if we could 
achieve a lusty honest competition of econ- 
omy with economy? Would we threaten 
each other if we undeftook to prove that 
the good things of life flow more freely in 
our economy than in theirs? If we could 
ever turn to it, and get into that kind of 
competition, we would enter it with great 
confidence but all the world would win no 
matter who achieved the laurel wreath. So 


the positive aspects of disarmament are as’ 


important as the negative. If wé can put 
the burden aside, there is no limit to the 
wonders of the golden age we might achieve. 

Lastly, there is another point which we 
might as well face squarely, that time is 
running against us. The cruel reality is 
that we have achieved disarmament twice 
in this century, by the catastropic expedient 
of dissipating our armaments in global war- 
fare. We have reduced the tensions and 
diminished our strength by knocking our- 
selves prostrate in the aftermath of each of 
these Armageddons. And it is in these after- 
maths that the possibilities of disarmament 
look bést. 

In 1919, President Wilson caught the imag- 
ination of the world with his leadership in 
the League of Nations. In, 1945, the begin- 
nings of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco were alspicious and the world was full 
of hope. Must we wait for such an oppor- 
tunity again? Or will it be possible to 
change the course and interrupt the cycle? 
Let us bend every effort here and now, this 
day and tomorrow and in the immediate 
future, to expose the truths about this prob- 
lem of disarmament, then to face them real- 
istically and find a way to do something 
about them. 





Unsanctioned Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of February 12, 1957, 
makes most interesting reading: 

UNSANCTIONED SANCTIONS 


Secretary General Hammarskjold has-done 
® good day’s work in recommending against 
United Nations sanctions on Israel. This 
probably will not end the talk of punitive 
action under the proposed Arab-Asian sanc- 
tions resolution, but it should remove any 
immediate threat of a vote in the General 
Assembly. It should serve to take the United 
States off an ugly hook. More important, 
it should facilitate Mr. Hammarskjold’s task 
of persuading Israel to withdraw her troops 
behind her borders. 

The General Assembly cannot, as Mr. 
Hammearskjold noted, actually impose sanc- 
tions, although it can recommend them, 


Legal considerations apart, a vote for sanc- ~ 


tions against Israel would come with bad 
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grace after the failure of the Assembly to act 
against Russia in the case of Hungary. No 
sanctions have been voted by the Security 
Council against India, either, in the case of 
Kashmir (and happily India seems to be 
modifying- her attitude under pressure of 
world opinion). As a practical matter sanc- 
tions against Israel at this time would be a 
very one-sided kind of justice in the absence 
of reasonable assurance against renewal of 
hostilities by Egypt. Mr. Hammarskjold is 
quite right in saying that sanctions might 
introduce new elements of conflict. 

Obviously Israel must comply with’ the 
U. N. withdrawal resolution. But the corol- 
lary is to use U. N. troops to enforce the 
1949 armistice in such a way as to provide 
Israel the security to which she is entitled 
and at the same time permit Egypt to save 
face. This delicate task, rather than punish- 
ment, is what ought to occupy the construc- 
tive attention of the oe Assembly” 





Dean Erwin N. Griswold’s Tribute to 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., died february 8, 1957. 
I knew him as a teacher and as a friend. 
The following is a tribute spoken by his 
colleague, Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 
Harvard Law School at a memorial serv- 
ice I attended at Memorial Church, Har> 
vard, on Sunday afternoon, February 10, 
1957. I know that Professor Chafee’s 
many friends and admirers will agree 
with and appreciate the words Dean Gris- 
wold spoke on this occasion and which 
are as follows: jf 

We are met together—family, colleagues, 
and friends—to pay our hearifelt tribute to 
Zechariah Chafee. Here, truly, was a gentle 
man; and here, too, was a great scholar who 
wove many threads into that endless fabric 
we call the law, and added fundamentally to 
man’s unders of the problema of liv- 


’ ing with his fellow men. 


He was a native of Rhode Island and al- 
ways designated himself as “of the Rhode 
Island bar.” It is fitting that he will rest 
in his native State. But a proper share of 
his spirit will surély stay here, where so 
much of his work was done, and where his 
influence was sq great. 

It was nearly 47 years ago that Zechariah 


Chafee came, to Cambridge to enter the Har- - 


vard Law School. He had graduated from 
Brown University several years before, and 
had spent some time at the beginnings of a 
business career. - He retained his interest in 
busisness and practical affairs throughout 
his life. But his abilities and natural in- 
clinations brought him before long to the 
law school, Three years after graduation he 
returned as &@ member of the faculty. In this 
capacity, h® served, with great distinction, 
for 40 years, & period of time exceeded by 
only three other persons in the school’s his- 
tory. It was last June that he retired, of 
his own choice. Yet even in retirement, he 
continued his active work. He was appoint- 
ed by the university one ofits first tele- 
vision lecturers, and gave throughout the 
fall and winter a series of lectures on human 
rights and the Constitution. 
10 days ago that he gave the final lecture, 


‘labors. Generations gave 
It was only . 
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completing what he had planned. we had 
not yet come to think of him as retireg 
Professor Chafee was a great lawyer. Hi 
courses in equity brought enlightmen: t 
many generations of students. For a nym. 
ber of years he taught bills and notes, on, 
of the most technical fields of the law, ang 
he made extensive and important wriite, 
contributions to its problem. He had grea; 
interest in the problems of unfair competj- 
tion and equitable remedies, and wrote ey. 
tensiveiy on them, . His many articles on jp. 
terpleader were monumental. There is noth. 
ing else which approaches them in quaiity. 
And he was instrumental in drafting ang 
procuring the adoption of the Federal) Ip. 


’ terpleader Act, whichis the biggest step 


forward in this field in a century. I sys. 
pect that if he had been asked what was the 
one thing he had done of which he was most 
proud, he would have pointed to this act, 
This“was really law, and he loved technica] 
law. And he was superb in analyzing and 
explaining it. His work would have been out- 
standing if he had done this alone. The 
depth of his knowledge, his vigorous stand- 
ards of scholarship, and his command of 
clear and graceful English, spoken as well as 
written, made him a great teacher, respected 
and admired by thousands of students now 
practicing throughout the iand. 

But the also entered another and perhaps 
larger and more importbant area, that of 
human rights, and Hberty and freedom. I 
am not sure, but I suspect that his activity 
in this field was almost accidental. At a 
fairly early age, more than 35 years ago, he 
was himself the focus of an important con- 
troversy about academic freedom. Out of the 
attack on him based on his article on the 
Abrams case, Harvard crystallized much of 
its thinking on these problems. It was be- 
cause of this event, which was too important 
to be called an episode, that he dedicated the 
definitive edition .of his free speech in the 
United States to President Lowell—using his 
words—“whose wisdom and~ courage in the 
face of uneasy fears nad stormy criticism 
made it unmisiakably plain that so long as 
he was president no one could breathe the 
air of Harvard ana not be free.” 

In recent years Prusessor Chafee devoted 
a large part of his time and talent to mat- 
ters of liberty and freedom. He prepared a 
collection of documents on human rights. 
He probed in two series of published lec- 
tures into the origins of human rights in the 
Constitution. And he published only last 
spring his volume on the Blessings of Liberty. 
These are all distinguished contributions to 
pressing problems of our time. But they 
are problems which are a part of the stream 
of history. And Professor Chafee presented 
them with the light and skill which came 
from hig rare ability as a legal historian. 
His approach to these problems was always 
constructive and conservative, in the true 
sense of that term. As he himself wrote, 

“The boughs of the tree of liberty may be 
swayed this way and that by recent gales, 
but their strength té withstand the wind 
comes from the depth and toughness of their 
roots in the past. The greatest danger to 
the American people is that they themselves 
may erode these roots by forgetfulness and 
indifference, the slow smokeless burning of 
decay. In the long run the public gets just 
as much freedom as it wants. 

“Therefore, this book has been written in 
the hope of helping.men and women to re- 
member how the human rights in our Con- 
stitution grew strong before they gained 4 
place there. These things were not found 
under a gooseberry bush. They were shaped 
and achieved through centuries of struggle. 
through the of men to languish 
in prison and die there, through long think- 
ing and endless tedious work. Others have 
labored and we haye entered into thelr 
these human 
rights to us, and it is for us in turn to se 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
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terity, strengthened and enriched 
our posterity oe 


while in our < 

1 have spoken of Zechariah Chafee as a 
gholar and teacher, and as a leader of 
thought on fundamental public questions. 
ge was, too, @ man, @ friend, a human being 
rare warmth and charm. Those of us who 
gere privileged to know him as a colleague 

always treasure our memories of him— 
the bright phrase, the cheerful expression, 
the willing hand and mind, his quick entry 
into your room, his generous appreciation 
nd encouragement. He believed in leisure. 
pis was the voice thaf defended Washing- 
ton's Birthday as a holiday, and sought to add 
other days to the list. His way was easy. 
yet he was @ prodigious worker. His schol- 
wily production was of first-rate quality. 
Yet its quantity was always great. He was 
never hurried or impatient. His writing was 
never careless. The range and depth of his 
writings and interest were extraordinary. He 
pad an inquiring mind. 

Zechariah ‘Chafee was a great American. 
He loved its country and its people. He 
believed in its traditions. He had ideals. 
He had ideals for his country and he belieyed 
that a country should at least try to live up 
to its ideals. He knew that that was not 
easy, and he thought that it was worthwhile 
for him to help. There were some who did 
not understand him, but it was not from 
want of friendly effort on his part to lead 
them to the light. - 

That there should be death is inherent in 
the fact of life. There is an infinite sadness 
in the parting. But there is joy, too, in the 
life that has been lived and in the influence 
it wrought. God’s greatest gift vouch- 

to man is a full and rich and produc- 
tive and useful life. Zechariah Chafee, 
through his talent, his energy, and his char- 
acter has left his blessing on us and on all 
his fellowmen. ~ 


"So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan which moves ~ 
To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take : 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustain’d 
and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch” 
| About him, 
dreams. 


“Day full-blown and splendid—day of the 
immense sun, action, ambition, lauch- 
ter, 

The night follows close with millions of 
suns, and sleep and restoring dark- 
ness,” . 
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National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts on February 6, 1957. 
GETTING THE JoB DoNE 


If there is one lesson which comes down to 
us through the pages of history, it is that the 
nation which neglects its soil and water re- 
sources will die and that the fall of nations 
in the past has been due more to erosion 
than to war—more to the loss of soil fer- 
tility than loss of battles; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that loss of 
battles has followed rather than preceded 
the loss of soil fertility. 

For centuries observers have noted that 
poor land means poor people—»oor in body, 
poor in mind and poor in spirit. We have 
seen this happen in our own country in 
areas where much of the land is worn out. 
Tllustrations of this fact abound throughout 
the world, and almost invariably the domi- 
nant nations are those which have fertile 
agricultural areas of their own or trading 
nations which are able to import what they 
lack at home in the way of good and nourish- 
ing food. 

Too often, I think, we overlook the fact 
that the marvelous progress of our own Na- 
tion has been due in a large measure to the 
fact that we started out a comparatively 
short period back in history with tremendous 
soil and water resources. I shall point out 
in a moment how far we have gone in wast- 
‘ing these resources, but nevertheless nq na- 
tion in the world except a few others simi- 
larly situated to our own, such as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, has been able 
to furnish its people with a domestic food 
supply containing the minerals, vitamins 
and proteins which the people of America 
have enjoyed throughout their history. 

And yet, rich as our national resources 
were in the beginning, much of what we had 
has been destroyed or dissipated. ® 

One thing which we in this country must 
never overlook is that much of our best land, 
by reason of fits topography, climate and 
rainfall pattern, is especially subject to ero- 
sion. The extent of this destruction is hard 
to measure in figures—and the figures vary— 
but a survey made as recently as 1953 showed 
that of 478 million acres used for crops in 
the United States, 121 million acres were 
deteriorating at a critical rate and an addi- 
tional 128 million acres was deteriorating at 
a serious rate. 

The fact is that although there were 
voices crying in the wilderness against the 
destruction of our soil 200 years ago, as long 
as there was new land farther west which 
could be taken up and farmed, little atten-- 
tion was paid to their warnings although 
conspicuous exceptions can be found.. Thus 
we have the story, too often true, of the 
farmer who bragged that he had worn out 
3 or 4*farms in his lifetime. 

It is now less than 30 years since we, as 
a nation, inaugurated a_national program of 
soil anc water conservation as such. The 
beginning of that program was an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House to an agri- 
cultural appropriation bill in 1923, which 
made money available for research covering 
soil erosion on farmlands. Under that and 
subsequent appropriations, 10 erosion re- 
search stations were set up to study the 
causes and control of erosion. Farm and 
watershed demonstrations, soil conservation 
work in cooperation with farmers followed 
through the Soil Erosion Service set up by 
Executive order in 1933, and subsequently_ 
the Soil Conservation Service authorized by 
Congress in 1935. ~ 

Then, 19 years ago last August 4, the first 
soil conseravtion district in this country was 
established by a vote of the farmers in 


- Anson County, N. C. This was truly a his- 


toric occasion. From that small beginning 
‘we have come a long way. 

It is encouraging to see how much progress 
we have made. At the same time, the 
enormity of the task and the tremendous 


* 
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job that remains to be done cannot help but 
put a damper upon over-enthusiastic con- 
templation of our accomplishments. 

Naturally enough, at the outset the em- 
phasis was on preventing soil erosion. As 
conservation technology and _ experience 
progressed, we began to pay more attention 
to sustaining. and building: soil fertility. 
Still more recently, special emphasis has been 
placed on water management, particularly 
in creek-size tributary watersheds. . 

However, I want to make it clear that the 
recent upsurge in attention t® watershed de- 
velopment is not a new thing in our con- 
servation effort. The Soil Conservation Act 
of 1935 clearly contemplated both soil and 
water conservation. In fact, it was based 
on the idea with which I am sure all of us 
are in agreement, that soil and water cci- 
servation are so closely connected that there 
is no-way that they can be separated. They 
must be considered together. 

Thus in 1953 when the pilot plant projects 
were set up, it was done without any new 
legislation and the appropriations were made 
under the authority of the original 1935 act. 
It willbe recalled also that some of the 
earliest soil conservation districts were based 
upon watershed areas rather than by follow- 
ing county lines. However, in order to give 
specific direction to watershed activities as 
such, Congress has in recent years passed 
legislation dealing directly with the subject. 

The first specific action of Congress relat- 
ing to upstream water development was a 
provision in the 1936 Flood Control Act. In 
that act the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to make surveys on watersheds in 
the interest of soil erosion prevention, water- 
flow retardation and sediment control. 

Under the authority of this legislation, 11 
projects were approved and authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. Those were 
all large projects. Not one of them has yct 
been completed. Annual appropriations have 
been made for them ever since their com- 
mencement back in the late 1940’s, but these 
appropriations have been so meager com- 
pared with the amount of work to be done, 
that it will still be many years before the 
projects are completed although appropria- 
tions in recent years have been stepped up 
somewhat. 

Although only 11 -projects have actually 
been started, surveys covering a considerable 
number of additional projects have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture but 
never acted upon by Congress. 

Let me now recount briefly other legisla- 
tion which has been enacted by Congress to 
expand our soil conservation program. All 
of us of course are familiar with the agri- 
cultural. conservation payment program, 
which was set up in the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act of 1935. 

Then there is the pilot-plant program, 
which, as I stated a few moments ago, is 
based upon the authority contained in the 
1935 act. 

There is Public Law 566 of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, and Public Law 1018 of the 
84th Congress wHich amends and expands it. 

Another important piece of conservafion 
legislation is the amendment to the Water 
Facilities Act, which provides for insured 
loans for soil and water conservation pur- 
poses. I ‘believe that this legislation will 
grow in importance as time goes by, although 
for the moment it is adversely affected by the 
tight money market. 

Then there is the amendment to the in- 
ternal revenue laws which was passed by 
the 83d Congress after urging by farmers 
and conservationists for many years, and 
which permits farmers and ranchers fo treat 
expenditures for a number of soil conserva- 
tion practices as current annual expenses 
which may be deducted from farm income 
in computing income taxes. 

Thus we now have Federal authority of 
the broadest scope for carrying out soil and 
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water conservation programs. Many States 
have supplemented this legislation through 
State laws, especially along the lines of State 
activity in water conservation, so that I 
think it can fairly be said that we have 
sufficient legislation on our statute books to 
carry out a comprehensive program. Of 
course as time goes on, it will be necessary 
to amend this legislation as to detail, when 
trial and error may demonstrate the need 
for the same. 

But laws of course are not self-executing. 
To make progress we must have action, and 
there has been a great deal of action in car- 
rying out our basic conservation legislation. 
Nearly 13,500 soil-conservation district su- 
pervisors, directors, and commissioners are 
now unselfishly shouldering the local direc- 
tion of the soil-conservation program in the 
more than 2,700 organized districts. They 
work without compensation except the sat- 
isfaction which comes from service in a 
noble cause. 

As of July 1, 1956, we had organized 2,721 
soil-conservation districts comprising an area 
of 1 billion, 546 million acres. New districts 
are being formed at an average ratejof about 
4 per month. Again as of July 1, 1956, the 
estimated land in farms in the soil-conser- 
vation districts was 1 billion 2 million acres, 
which is 86 percent of the total farm land 
in the continental United States. 

Within this area were an estimated 4,890,- 
000 farms and ranches, which is 91 percent 
of all farms in the United States under the 
1950 census. 

An additional 60,246 farms and 3,450,000 
acres of farm land are in districts in the 
Caribbean area, Alaska, and Hawaii. A third 
of all the States, as well as Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are 100 percent cov- 
ered by districts. 

District conservation farm plans total 
1,034,000, covering 286 million acres. The 
soil survey on which the conservation farm 
planning is based embraces 476,500,000 acres, 
plus 43,500,000 of range site surveys. 

Contour cultivation has been adopted on 
about 30 million acres, stripcropping on 29 
million acres, terraces on more than a mil- 
lion acres, tree planting on 2.5 million acres, 
and 667,000 farm ponds have been built. 

In soil-conservation districts we have real 
farmer control on matters pertaining to the 


welfare of the land. The formation, control,. 


and operation of these districts have present- 
ed to the Nation a perfect example of democ- 
racy in action from the first step of circulat- 
ing a petition for a referendum through vot- 
ing in the referendum to the election of dis- 
trict supervisors after farmers have voted 
in favor of the establishment of a district. 

Never before in the history of this or any 
other country has there existed Buch a large 
and active body of volunteer, unpaid agricul- 
tural leaders as the force of soil conservation 
district supervisors, directors, and other dis- 
trict officials. Certainly all of us can be 
proud of the great job which has been done 
so far. 

However the amount which remains to be 
done is staggering. All in all, it is probable 
that not more than 10 percent of the work 
needed to be done has yet been accomplished. 
That constitutes a challenge to every one 
of us. 

There are two immediate and pressing 
problems which confront us from a conserva- 
tion standpoint at the present time. One is 
the result of the drought which has prevailed 
in parts of our country for as long as the~ 
past 7 years. At least 15 States are now seri- 
ously affected by this drought, which has 
brought tragedy and desolation to some of 
the fipest farming land in our country. In 
the Great Plains area from Canada to Mex- 
ico, there are vast areas in which, if the 
drought continues and unfavorable weather 
conditions prevail during the next 2 or 3 
months, untold damage can result. In many 
areas the rainfall during the year 1956 is the 
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lowest since weather records have been kept. 
Absence of severe wind during the fall and 
winter months has prevented great and last- 
ing damage already. Credit must be given 
also to the fact that farmers in this area, 
equipped with proper tools and possessed of 
the knowledge which we have learned in con- 
trolling wind erosion during the past 25 
years, have done a heroic job in keeping the 
land in the best possible condition under the 
circumstances which ‘prevail. 

This is short-range work, but as is well 
known, the Department of Agriculture un- 
der the leadership of the Soil Conservation 
Service, is about to start on a long-range 
program covering the entire Great Plains 
area. 


The other problem of great immediacy in 
many parts of the country is that of water. 
I have already referred to the fact that soil 
and water conservation are inseparable and 
that water conservation has been considered 
as an integral part of soil conservation since 
the program first began. But it is only dur- 
ing the last 5 or 6 years that we have begun 
to realize that in many parts of the coun- 
try, including some_of the humid areas, the 
question of an adequate water supply is of 
immediate and pressing importance. 

This is in part due to te tremendous in- 
crease in water consumption coincident with 
our increase in population, in part to the 
expansion of industry, the increase of irriga- 
tion, and also in expanded consumption for 
household purposes. Today the use of water 
in this country amounts to 200 billion gallons 
a day with the prospect that it will not be 
many more years until we will be using twice 
as much. : 

When we realize that our steel industry 
uses 4 trillion gallons of water a year, that 
the petroleum industry uses 1% trillion gal- 
lons every year, and that the daily household 
water use per American citizen amounts to 
more than 50 gallons—we can get some idea 
of how our total economy depends upon 
water conservation. 

If we are going to increase our water sup- 
ply in this country, we must begin right 
where the rain fails. We must proceed on 
the basis that the ground is the greatest and 


either in the earth or in small 
structures, is one drop subtracted from a 


“ 


question of conserving water is that in 
many cases we have started at the 
end. We have put the cart before the 
Instead of spending our money 
our work. by ho the wa 
place where it f and s it 
ground where it wiJi be ready for 
in a useful form waen we need 
spent nine-tenth of our funds in 

great dams and reservoirs to hold the water 
which should not have away the 
first place, and which | not have done 


Lire 
dll 


velopment as well as downstream projects. 
Tt has been in effect for 20 years. 
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flood prevention, $61,200,000 embracing ul 
projects. By way of comparison in royng 
figures, the flood control improvements com, 
pleted and placed in operation by the Corpg 
of Army to control the water after 
it got away from the land and into the chap. 
nels of larger streams have cost to dat, 
$1,500,000,000.. In addition, projects Which! 
were in a construction stage in 1955 were 
estimated to cost $4,200,000,000. Projects i 
the planning stage were estimated to cog 
$3.300,000,000. The estimated cost of fog. 
control projects authorized but on which ng 
work has been accomplished were estimgte, 
to be $2,100,000,000. _ 

In other words, the total flood-contrg 
program on the major rivers of the Natiog 
today including projects completed, under 
construction, in the planning stage, ang 
authorized, represents a total estimated co 
of $11,100,000,000. 

Practically all of this is Federal money 
since it is estimated that the total no, 
Federal contributions to the national fioog 
control program so far have been less thay 
64% percent. 

Of course some of this money has beey 


- arid will be spent, but in my opinion, if w 


carry out an adequate soil and water con 
servation programron the Iand and in the 
upper. reaches of our streams where th 
work ought to start, a very large percentag 
of the funds expended or to be expended » 
the Army Engineers for flood control woul 
not be necessary. 

I am not opposed to flood control by reser 
voirs on Our major streams as a means of 
conserving and controlling the runoff which 
may occur after we have placed into effect 
sound soil and water program on the land 
itself; but as I said awhile ago, the traged 
is that we have started at the wrong end. 

I do not want to sound too discouraging 
We have made great progress in many ways 
we have laid 4 solid foundation for the fut 
We have the authority now—and I think 
adequate authority, subject to such change 
as may be found necessary through exp 
rience, to carry out a great soil and wate 
— in this country. The machin 
which has been set up, beginning with ow 
soil-conservation districts and going up 
the Soil Conservation Service in the Depa 
ment of Agriculture, is geared to the job 
There are cooperating agencies, all of then 
in the main working effectively with th 
Soil Conservation Service in carrying out 
work on the land. I am referring to th 
Agricultural Conservation Program Servic 
the Farmers Home Administration, the For 
est Service, the Department of the Interio 
and its several agencies, the Soil Bank— 
well as State and private forestry program 
The Extension Service in most cases has don 
a@ grand job in carrying out the educations 
phases* of the soil and water conservatioll 


program. 
The machinery is set up to do the job 


“but it can’t be done without money. W 


must operate on a larger scale. I do not favot 
attempting to move afiy Government pro 
gram faster than we can find competel 
personnel to carry it out, but the time hi 
come when the thing which is impeding a 
adequate soil and water program is the lack 
of funds in the Federal budget. 

This indicates to me that we need to 
more in an educational way in convincing 
the country, the Department of Agriculture 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congres 
that a greatly expanded program is urgent 
needed. 


We cannot afford to sit by complacent! 
and say that the problem is being solved 
because we know how to deal with it in 

because the machin 
" which conservation pre 
can be carried out and because m0 
people are intellectually or emotion 
convinced that conservation is 4 1 
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racing qj rf we look back into history we will find 
in roung that many of the great nations of the past 
nts come hich neglected their land and which finally 
the Corps failed on that account, Knew a great deal 
ater after about how to deal with the problems of 
the chan. erosion. 
to date The areas in the world which perhaps 
ts Which show the greatest effects of soil neglect are 
1955 werg those around the Mediterranean, such as 
TOjects ip Africa, the Near East, Greece, and 
d to cog , and southern Italy—and yet ancient 
of flood. ents as well as remnants of work done 
which ng on this land hundreds of years ago, show 
estimated that the people whose neglect ruined the 
in those areas centuries ago, knew a 
d-contro} deal about conservation and conserva- 
he Nation tion practices. 
ed, unde China is @ land which has suffered tre- 
tage, and mendously from erosion. Much of its best 
nated cost jand has washed into the sea, and yet 2,000 
ago the people of China knew much 
al money of what we now know about conservation 
otal non, methods: ’ 
nal flood Here in our own country Washington and 
less thay Jefferson in their time were concerned with 
the dangers of erosion. Patrick Henry is 
has been credited with making statement that 
‘ion, if “he is the greatest patriot who stops the 
yater con most gulleys,” and yet in spite of the example 
nd in th and activity of these great men, it was al- 
where th most 150 years before we began serious gov- 
dercentag ernmental efforts to deal with our soil and 
pended b water problems. ~ 
trol would May I say again, it is not enough that we 
are conscious of the problem. It is not 
1 by reser eough that everybody is in favor of con- 








































servation as @ principle. It is not enough 
that we have developed a well-organized 
program of governmental assistance. What 
we need is action, and action on a scale 
commensurate with the size of the job which 
needs to be done. 

I know of no organization which has done 
more and which can do more than this one 
in bringing an adequate conservation pro- 
gram to a realization in this country. I say 
this with full knowledge that there are many 
other great and influential organizations 
working for the same objective. They are 
all making a genuine and effective contri- 


means @ 
noff which 
to effect 
| the land 
he traged 
ng end. 
couragin 
ny ways 
the futu 
d I thin 
h chan 4 
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machine! 


- with ou bution. Between them they have accom- 
ing up td plished wonders in making the people of this 
1e Depa Nation more conservation minded. 


> the jor But you who comprise the ‘officers and 
\l of thes members of this organization have a back- 
with th ground which ly qualifies you to fur- 


nish the leadership in a crusade to speed 
up this great program of soil and water 
conservation. You are men of the soil; you 
are leaders in your own States and com- 
munities; you have the confidence of your 
fellow farmers; you are dedicated to the idea’ 
of conservation, and yet you are practical 
men who know that the big job ahead can 
only be accomplished by hard work, per- 
sistence, and cooperation. ‘Yours is a truly 
great responsibility. You have accomplished 


Tying 0 
ng to th 
m Service 
, the For 
e Interio 
Bank. 

program 
s has don 
jucation 
nservation 


) the jot much and because you have, much more is 
ney. W expected in the years ahead. More power 
» not favor to you. 

nent pro 
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ng solved 


see Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der eave to extend my remarks in the 


inery 
a pro Recorp, I include the following article 
use m0 ftom the New York Journal of Commerce 
emotion of January 31, 1957: 
is a DD SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


We live in an age in which standards of 
and skill required of the working 
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population are high and steadily getting 
higher. 

It is also an age in which the strong trend 
toward automation is changing established 
patterns of working and living. Side by side 
with these trends new and rather urgent 
problems are emerging. What to do about 
untrained workers? What to do about the 
technologically displaced workers? The cost 
of ignoring these problems may prove quite 
high to business, to labor, and to society 
generally. ° 

This being so, the Federal aid to education 
bill which the President sent to Congress 
on Monday rates top-flight priority on eco- 
nomic as well as social grounds. The ur- 
gency of expanded facilities for adequate 
training is already illustrated by the great 
lengths to which many businesses are forced 
to go today in order to obtain personnel with 
reasonably specialized abilities. 

Scarcities of adequately trained persons 
are already bottlenecking development of 
many types oi automated equipment, to use 
just one illustration. And the scarcities are 
limiting not only the use of such equipment, 
once developed and produced, but also the 
development and production of automated 
equipment itself. 

If the situation is already difficult, it will 
be accentuated as times goes on. As the Pres- 
ident warned, pupils in the public schools 
jumped by 5,500,000 in the past half decade, 
and our facilities are already bursting at the 
seams. They will increase by another 6 
million in the next 5 years, while enrollment 
in institutions of higher education may 
triple in 10 to 18 years. 

Without care and foresight, then, we may 
be moving into.a situation characterized by 
acute shortages of adequately equipped 
workers on the one hand, and growing num- 
bers of poorly equipped, technologically dis- 
placed job applicants on the other. 

It is accordingly fitting that the President 
chose the Federal aid to education bill to 
lead off his procession of special legislative 
requests to the new Congress. 

The President’s proposal is about as eco- 
nomical an approach to a compelling na- 
tional neec as could be devised. It will prove 
controversial for that very reason. The 
formula which it supplies for allocating 
funds to the States, like that used in the 
President’s bill last year, does not spread 
money around quite so freely as some of the 
Democrats would prefer. By and large, it is a 
good formula, for it tries to put the money 
where the need is greatest. 

The antisegregation issue remains a threat 
to the legislation. But this issue need not 
prove insurmountable if the President car- 
ries through with the sense of urgency which 
marked his initial message, and proves will- 
ing, if need to be, to také his appeal to the 
people of the country to get a bill. There 
is need for strong leadership and determina- 
tion within the administration and in Con- 
gress to counteract a defeatist attitude on 
this legislation. 

In addition to providing for grants on a 
matching basis, the bill recognizes that some 
school districts may be unable to obtain bor- 
rowed funds at reasonable rates. Hence, 
provision is made for the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase up to $750 million of such 
construction bonds over the 4-year period. 


This is a realistic and sensible approach to 
a problem which could hamper the program 
when it begins to get underway. By substi- 
tuting Federal credit for local, it does not 
increase the total amount of borrowing. 

It does, however, because of the more fav- 
orable terms which are available to the Fed- 
eral Government, make funds available more 
cheaply where the ability to pay may be 
limited. 

While the proposed basis for allocating 
grants to the States is preferable to the 
democratic formula, the precise terms ought 
not to be permitted to become a further 
source of delay. Any reasonable compro- 
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mise should be speedily accepted by both 
sides. 

The administration might well agree to 
throw out that part of its formula which 
gives added weight to “effort” or “perform- 
ance” by the State. This concept, while 
theoretically desirable, deviates from the 
criterion of need and has caused too much 
argument already. 

It is by no means crass to say that educa- 
tion is good business. The uneducated and 
economically unintegrated may suffer waste- 
ful and needless disabilities in a highly tech- 
nical age. The ability of our youth to find 
their economic and social place in our in- 
creasingly complex environment will measure 
the social and economic cost of delay to the 
Nation in the years to come. Congress 
should lose no time in getting the aid to 
education bill underway. 





United States Must Beware of Efforts 
To “Prussianize” Joint Chiefs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Evening Tribune of Thursday, 
December 6, 1956: 


UNITED STATES Must Beware Or Errorts To 
“PRUSSIANIZE” JOINT CHIEFS 


Continuing pressure to substitute a Prus- 
sian-style supreme general staff for our time- 
tested, war-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff is a 
step toward weakening American defenses. 

This pressure is coming from a small group 
of active and retired military figures. 

This is not a matter to be shrugged off as 
just an argument among the “brass.” 

What is at stake is a workable American 
concept of defense. 

What is being devious proposed in its place 
is an alien concept that has invariably led to 
military disaster and national collapse. 

If this judgment seems overly dire, just 
consider: 

The single chief of staff-supreme general 
staff idea enabled the Prussians to gain mili- 
tary and political control of Germany under 
both the Kaiser and Hitler and goose- 
step that nation along the road of mili- 
tarism and disaster. 

This autocratic concept was seized hy Tojo 
and his militaristic clique to rule Japan and 
launch that nation on a course of catas- 
trophe. 

It provided Mussolini’s Fascist dictatorship 
with its foredoomed basic military pattern. 

In substance, it is the system by which 
the Kremlin makes the Red army a tool 
in its scheme for world conquest by com- 
munism. 

Congress—fortunately for the Nation’s 
strength—has resolutely rejected attempts to 
impose this Prussian system on our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concept. 

It needs the continued firm backing of 
an alert and informed citizenry. 

The advantages of the Joint Chiefs con- 
cept are overwhelming. 

First of all, this is a thoroughly American 
system—as American as our Government it- 
self, with its built-in system of checks and 
balances against the excesses of any single 
individual, any single idea, any single 
interest. 

The Joint Chiefs can bring to bear on any 
problem, all the military talent, the combat 
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experiences, the staff support, and the oper- 
ational capabilities of all our Armed Forces. 

With the exception of the ¢hairman, each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the 
uniformed chief of his respective service. 

He is in constant touch with his own serv- 
ice as well as with day-to-day changes in 
the world situation. 

So when the Joint Chiefs sit down to a 
problem, they can pool all of their view- 
points and experiences to strive for decisions 
in the light of the best overall answer. 

There is no super know-it-all at the top. 

Naturally, differences arise among the 
Joint Chiefs cf Staff. 

This not only is natural, but highly de- 
sirable. 

This is the sort of competition in ideas 
that has made this Nation so strong in other 
fields—commerce and industry, education 
and politics. 

It supplies our Nation’s defense organiza- 
tion with imaginative and flexible ideas. 

It is our best guaranty against a deadly 
rigidity in military thinking. 

It acts as an effective deterrent to the 
always-present danger of a fatal strategic 
blunder when a supreme authority is isolated 
from realities. 

On the shoulder-to-shoulder solidarity of 
our American Joint Chiefs of Staff rests the 
best safeguard for this Nation’s fnture—the 
lives of our sons and daughters, our re- 
sources, and our freedom. 

It is an awesome responsibility, and one 
that Americans will not want to see sapped 
by the imposition of an alien Prussian 
system. 





New Tax Idea Under Railroad Retirement 
That Will Prove Beneficial to Railroad 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


x OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, leg- 
fslation has been introduced that will 
enable railroad workers to claim a de- 
duction in filing income tax returns for 
moneys that are paid as a tax into the 
Railroad Retirement Fund. It is a new 
idea but worthy of serious consideration 
and approval. 

I include as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in the Courier Post 
newspaper of Camden, N. J., under date 
of February 19, 1957, and entitled “New 
(and More Honest?) Tax Idea.” The 
editorial reads as follows: 

New (AND MorE HONEST?) Tax IDEA 

Congressman WOLVERTON is cosponsor of 
an interesting bill to give railroad employees 
higher retirement and unemployment com- 
pensation benefits at no cost to themselves. 

As ranking minority member of the House 
Commerce Committee, WoLvERTON has joined 
Chairman Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, in 
sponsoring this nove! legisiation which may 
have far-reaching effects on future tax poli- 
cies. . 

The Harris-Wolverton bill would boost 


retirement and survivor benefits 10 percent. ~ 


and would liberalize other benefits in yarious 
ways through higher retirement tax pay- 
ments. It would require employers and 
workers to pay 7% percent each into the 
railroad retirement system (which takes the 
place of social security for railroad em- 
ployees) on the first $400 of a worker's 
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monthly wages. The present tax is 6% per- 
cent each on the first $350. 

But the new and far-reaching feature of 
the legislation is that the entire amount of 
the worker’s retirement tax payments would 
be exempted from the Federal income tax. 
At present, the amount withheld from a rail- 
roader’s wages for retirement taxes is counted 
as part of his income for income tax pur- 
poses, just like the money withheld from 
other workers’ wages for social security. 

Obviously, under such a setup the rail- 
roader could afford to pay more taxes to- 
ward retirement than he does now and yet 
would save money instead of being out of 
pocket the extra amount. 

The legislation is backed by the railroad 
unions and in fact was sought by them last 
year. How good a chance of passage it stands 
now remains to be seen. 

It is hardly exaggerating to call the impli- 
eations of the bill revolutionary, so far as 
the personal income tax is concerned. 

If Co grants permission for the rail- 
road workers to exclude their retirement tax 
Payments from their income in computing 
their income taxes, will it not be obliged in 
all equity to grant the same favor to every- 
one paying social security taxes, and ex- 
clude those payments also from adjusted 
net income—or whatever the technical name 
for it may be? 

Come to think of it, would that really be 
a favor on the part of Congress, or the 
correction of a long-standing moral wrong? 

Is there morality or fairness in superim- 
posing the income tax on the social security 
tax as the law now does, and pretending that 
money which the Government takes away 
from him before he gets it, through the social 
security levy, is income? 

Or is a transparent deception and an un- 
justifiable fraud for which the Government 
should hang its head? 


RARE a 


Indiana’s (Pa.) Bootstraps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1957 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, success 


stories are a marvelous stimulant to 
young and old alike. I have such a 


. Story for insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 


RecorD. It to be enshrined in the 
history of can Government be- 
cause there it will be available as 4 light- 
house for other communities that may 
become inundated in a sea of economic 
despair. 

Indiana’s Bootstraps, hy George Swet- 
nam, appearing in the Fittsburgh Press 
for January 6, 1957, is an account of 
the fabulous business rejuvenation— 
brought about by the faith, spirit, 
courage, independence, and industry of 
a townspeople—which has taken place in 
a town which I am proud. to say is a part 
of the congressional district I repre- 
sent. I commend it to the attention of 
all America: 

Inprana’s BooTsTRAPs 
(By George Swetnam) 

If you want to see what a hardhit com- 
munity can do for itself in the American 
way, look at Indiana—the town and coun- 


ty. 
It’s one of the hottest spots in Penn- 
sylvania today, growing like a whole patch 
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of ‘weeds. Yet only 8 years ago it y,, 
about the last area you’d figure for a boon, 

There sat Indiana, a typical “coal poor: 
Pennsylvania town and country. Its py. 
ness was on the skids, and the relief 0), 
were full. 

During World War II, Indiana County hay 
close to 9,000 men working in its coal mines 
and things were booming. ; 

By 1948 everything had changed. gom, 
of the mines were worked out. Other were 
closed because they couldn’t be Profitably 
operated. Still others hed switched to mech. 
anized equipment or had become strippping 
areas, throwing many men out of wor. 
Only 2,300 miners had jobs. Indiana; 
only other industry of any size employed 
not more than 300 to 350 men at best. The 
rest of the displaced workers eked out , 
precarious existence at odd jobs, tried farm. 
ing, or moved away. 


Today more than half those displaceq § 


workers are back at solid industrial jobs, ang 
new plants are coming into the country 
faster than they can be completed. 7 
And the whole thing has been done with. 
out any “angels” apy lucky breaks, any Gov. 
ernment subsidies or miralces. Indiana has 
lifted itself by its own bootstraps. 
- It has been done with only the assets avai). 
able to any other conveniently located com. 
munity—unless you count an unusual degree 
of what we call the American spirit. _ 
VERY INDEPENDENT 


_ “There is a great deal of independence 
about Indiana,” says William L. Ingersoll, 
who has been active in the town’s revival. 

Mr. Ingersoll is a former Philadelphia news. 
paperman, who became secretary of the In. 
diana County Chamber of Commerce just 
after its first attempt to revive business al- 
most ended in failure. 

“Indiana County people don’t give up 
easily,” Mr. Ingersoll says, “nor are they 
looking for somebody to do anything for 
them. They like to do things for then- 
selves.” 

Indiana’s upward climb started when 
things were right at their lowest, when a tool 
plant offered to come to the county if people 
would raise $6,000 for its moving expenses. 

After a desperation campaign they only 
managed to, get $5,000, but the company 
agreed to come to the county anyway. 

After all, the county offered many advan- 
tages. It lies high in the Appalachian Pla- 
teau, but most of its land rolls smoothly 
enough for good building, farming, and trans- 
port. The town is located at the crossing 
of two national highways, 119 north and 
south, and 422 east and west. It is 50 miles 
from Pittsburgh, 50 miles from Altoona, and 
the same distance from the great recreational 
area around Dubois. It is only 8 miles from 
the new U. 8. 22, has good connections with 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Turnpikes, and 
is served by two railroads. These are the 
Pennsylvania branch to the main line a 
Blairsville, and the Baltimore & Ohio between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 

The tool plant was successfully located be- 
tween Indiana and Homer City, one of the 
best industrial areas, and now employs some 
500 workers. 

Then, despite the near failure, the cham- 
ber of commerce decided to try again. En- 
couraged by Mr. Ingersoll at the helm, it set 
out to raise $278,000 to build a factory for 
& sportswear concern. 

Almost any other community might have 
been discouraged at such a task, just after 
having failed in an attempt to raise less than 
one-fortieth as much. Instead, Indiana 
looked at the benefit that had come from 
the first campaign, and rolled up its sleeves. 

The first move was to set up an Industrial 
Development tion, to raise the 
money, build the plant, and rent it to the 
new industry, which could buy the factory 
later if it wished. 
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1957, 
Right away, the campaigners went to the 
town’s three banks and laid the plan before 


them. After making sure it was sound, all 
three full cooperation. 

Then the drive workers went straight to 
the people of Indiana with the plan, pointing 
out the already brought by the tool 

ant, and how much more another industry 
would help. — 

The plan worked. The campaign brought 
in $80,000 in cash gifts, and anather $77,000 
invested in no-interest bonds issued by the 
Development Corp. The 3 banks cooperated 
py lending the other $121,000 on a 4 percent 


Before the end of 1952, the Indiana Sports- 
wear Co. was in operation near the tool 
plant, busily making blazers and sports 
jackets. 

The sportswear factory gives steady em- 
ployment to 220 workers, with a healthy pay- 
roll. But that isn’t all—it’s hardly half. 

Recall that the company leased the plant 
with an option to buy. It quickly decided 
to purchase the factory, on a plan that would 
pay it off in 10 years. Now it has increased 
its payments to a figure that will pay off in 
7%, instead. And it has announced plans 
to enlarge the factory enough to employ 
double = present working force. 


sportswear project, when the 
community saw what it could do, they just 
started going,” says Mr. Ingersoll. 

The next thing that came in sight was a 
chance to attract the Robertshaw-Fulton Co., 
which makes heat controls and similar 
things. But this job wasn’t going to come 
cheap, costing close to half a million dollars. 

diana did was to roll up its sleeves 
that was all that was 


Some 3 years ago the 70,000 square-foot 
and occupied by the 
controls company, on a lease basis, with jobs 


building, which was contracted for on a 10- 
year plan. 

The_ f , Starting with about -150 
workers, will later include also an alumi- 
hum-extrusion plant. 

The people of the area look with pardon- 
able pride upon Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, one of the livest and f 
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cause took only 8 weeks, and ended close to 
$20,000 over the goal. 

Surveys are now underway, too, for mod- 
ernizing and enlarging the water and sewage 
systems. Originally planned to serve perhaps 
5,000 people, they are now bursting at the 
seams with 6 times that load, with more 
calls to come. 

Other late improvements have included the 
Jimmy Stewart Airport, named in honor of 
Indiana’s movie hero son, and the beautiful 
new Mack Recreation Center, which cost $2 
million, and for which another half-million- 
dollar building is planned. 

This alone of the achievements was a gift 
to Indiana.. It was provided by the J. 8S. 
Mack Foundation, set up by an Indiana 
family which has had a leading part in build- 
ing up the G. C. Murphy chain. 

Another windfall may come alShg soon. 
The Government is looking over Indiana 
County for a site for a $180,000 armory to 
serve as an Army school and training center 
for 100 men. 

With so much activity, private construc- 
tion also is booming. Several contractors 
are busy building new homes, but the one 
serious problem of the area today is a hous- 
ing shortage. 

As you look around the town and county, 
your mind turns back to the words of a raii- 
road calendar on Bill Ingersoll’s wall at the 
chamber of commerce. Something makes 
you feel its spirit if not the slogan has 
taken hold on Indiana. 

It reads—*“Constantly doing things better.” 

Is INDIANA GROWING? 


Just look at this list of accomplishments 
in less than a decade: 

Raised $5,000 to secure Syntron Co. plant 
employing 500. 

Raised $278,000 and built plant for Indiana 
Sportswear Co., employing 220. Plans en- 
largement. 

Raised $500,000 and built plant for Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Co., employing 350. Building 
enlargement to 1,000. 

Raised $350,000 for United Door plant, to 
employ 150. Enlargement already planned. 

Raised $600,000 cash and building $1,300,- 
000 addition to hospital. 

Built $2 million Mack Recreation Center. 
Enlargement planned. 

Several new college buildings completed, 
three more already voted by State. 

Two new school buildings completed, more 
planned. 

Jimmy Stewart Airport in operation. 

Army $180,000 armory planned. 

Besides rapid growth as a principal Christ- 
mas-tree center and cabbage growing area of 
the East. 


Mr. Speaker, individuals are the com- 
ponents of communities, and these units 
of society may also find opportunity for 
advancement and success in patterns set 
by groups of forebears or by groups 6éf 
contemporaries. 

In an era when paternalistic govern- 
ments are depended upon to a progres- 
sively greater degree, a narrative on the 
accomplishments of a town which, 
through the ingenuity and determina- 
tion of its own citizenry, extracted itself 
from the doldrums of business stagna- 
tion and unemplofment to economic 
effervescence and stability is especially 
refreshing and reassuring. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
community of Indiana, Pa., under the 
effective leadership of the chamber of 
commerce, will continue to grow and 
grow. 
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Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, Brotherhood 
Week will be observed this year from 
February 18 to February 22. Numerous 
speeches will be delivered and many edi- 
torials written extolling brotherhood. 

Two thousand miles from this Capitol 
there is an organization which is not 
merely giving lip service to the subject 
of brotherhood. It is practicing brother- 
hood. I would like to tell you a little 
about this fine old institution, the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver. 

Back in the eighties and nineties there 
was a steady procession of victims of 
tuberculosis from the slums of the East 
to the clear, healthful heights of Den- 
ver. In those days climate was an im- 
portant factor in the treatment of this 
scourge. Many tuberculosis sufferers 
journeyed to the West by covered wagon. 
However, when they reached their des- 
tination in Denver, large numbers lit- 
erally died in the streets. There were 
no hospitals, sanatoria, or other facil- 
ities to care for them. 

In this situation the Jewish commu- 
nity of Denver founded the National 
Jewish Hospital. The first building was 
completed in 1892 but because of a de- 
pression the trustees were unable to open 
it. The building remained unused until 
1899 when B'nai B’rith, the Jewish serv- 
ice organization, provided funds for 
operating expenses. 

The first patient was a Catholic girl 
from Chicago. From that day, the hos- 
pital has never considered religion, race, 
or national origin in its admission of 
patients. 

Here is a living example of brother- 
hood. In its patient population Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver has 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. It has 
white Anglo-Saxons from New England, 
Negroes from Texas, Spanish-Americans 
from Arizona, and Indians from South 
Dakota. Although Israel and her neigh- 
bors are at sword’s point, Jewish na- 
tionals from Israel and Moslem patients 
from Indonesia receive their medica- 
tion, side by side, at the famous medical 
center. For the tubercle bacillus which 
causes the dreaded tuberculosis can af- 
flict anyone regardless of color, nation- 
ality, religious persuasion, or economic 
status. This organism is completely 
without prejudice, even as is National 
Jewish Hospital. 

I shoulc| tell you that despite a wide- 
spread misconception and despite great 
progress that has been made in the last 
decade, tuberculosis remains a formida- 
ble health problem. Approximately 
15,000 of our fellow Americans died of 
this disease last year and nearly 100,000 
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new cases were reported te public health 
authorities. For every reported case 
there were an estimated two unreported 
cases. 

You will agree that much remains to 
be done in this area by the research 
scientists and doctors at National Jew- 
ish Hospital at. Denver. Meanwhile, 
however, the personnel of this great, 
nonsectarian institution is deeply in- 
volved in other medical programs. The 
hospital treats all diseases of the chest. 
Recently it expanded its programs of 
treating heart defects which can be cor- 
rected by surgery. This cardiac pro- 
gram, like all others at the hospital, is 
completely without charge to the pa- 
tient. 

National Jewish Hospital at Denver 
is supported almost entirely by volun- 
tary contributions from the public. 
Warmhearted citizens who practice 
what they preach about brotherhood 
make possible its lifesaving work. The 
hospital slogan is and always has been, 
“None may enter who can pay; none can 
pay who enter.” For 58 years National 
Jewish Hospital has given its patients 
some four million days of care for which 
these patients paid not 1 cent. 

It is appropriate to review the policies 
and activities of National Jewish Hos- 
pital at Denver on the occasion of Broth- 
erhood Week. Here is a monument to 
brotherhood which all of us might well 
study and try to emulate. 





No Sanctions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, to invoke 
sanctions against Israel would be as un- 
conscionable as our failure to invoke 
them against the actions of Russia in 
Hungary. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American of Febru- 
ary 7, 1957, makes most interesting 
reading: 

No SANcTIONS 

From the statements of President Eisen- 
hower at his press conference yesterday and 
those of Secretary Dulles the day before there 
arises the implicit probability that the ad- 
ministration would go along with the United 
Nations if it voted to impose sanctions 
against Israel. 

We agree with Senate Republican leader, 
KNOWLAND, that such administration action 
would be morally insupportable. We think 
it would be also a diplomatic defeat and 
another cheap triumph for the little Hitler 
of the Middle East, Egypt’s Nasser. 

There is no question that a primary con- 
dition of establishing peace in the Middle 
East is Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf Aqaba area. 

It is equally basic that a primary condi- 
tion of withdrawal should be the firm assur- 
ance to Israel that Gaza and Aqaba will be 
under the protection of the U. N. Emergency 
Ferce. 

Egypt insists on a blank check with- 
drawal. If the administration should sup- 
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port a U. N. sanction vote it would be en- 
dorsing President Nasser’s blank check, and 
it might turn out to be a rubber check as 
well. 

As Senator KNow.anp points out, the U. N. 
Assembly adopted 10 resolutions against 
Soviet aggression in Hungary, which Russia 
spurned. 

Did the U. N. take punitive action against 
Russia? It did not. 

Did the U. N. take action against India 
for moving into Kashmir? It did not. 

Did it take any action against Egypt for 
ignoring the resolution on the Suez Canal? 
It did not. 

Has the U. N. considered any sanctions on 
evidence that the armistice terms have béen 
and are being flagrantly violated in North 
Korea? .4t has not. 

The case for Israel is good enough to 
stand on its own, and against such a back- 
ground of U. N. sidestepping it becomes 
impregnable. 

The President said yesterday this Nation 
is committed to support the U. N. Very 
well. The best way to stop a sanction vote, 
and thus avoid the embarrassment of sup- 
porting it, is to let the U. N. know the ad- 
ministration’s opposition, and to know it 
now. 

Certainly the administration will not deny 
that its influence in the U. N. is always for- 
midable and often decisive. 





Rhode Island National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
item from the Evening Bulletin, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for February 11, 1957. This 
item is a letter to the editor from Mr. 
Anthony A. Pelliccia, better known to me 
as “Sharkey,” a man who has given 
many years of devoted service to the Na- 
tional Guard in my. State of Rhode Is- 
land. I know that he speaks for the 
thousands of guardsmen in Rhode Is- 
land who deeply resent the gratuitous 
slur contained in the recent remarks of 
the Secretary of Defense. That their 
loyal, patriotic efforts in defense of this 
Nation should be so rewarded is certainly 
most unfortunate. I‘would like to take 
this opportunity to assure my good 
friends in the Rhode Island National 
Guard that we in the Congress of the 
United States are aware of the great con- 
tributions they have made and that we 
sincerely regret the blanket aspersion 
made on their organization: = 

CALLs APOLOGY 





son, published in the Providence Journal of 
January 29, regarding draft dodgers within 
the National Guard of our United States. 

In the year 1950, during the Korean con- 
flict, I was appointed recruiting sergeant for 
the 169th AAA, AW, BN (SP) 48d Division. 


ing the destination of the 43d Division. 
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This division was already federalizeq ,, 
that time. Many of these boys and men wer, 
sent to Korea after training at Camp Picke; 
Va. : 

Mr. Wilson’s remarks must make the fan. 
ilies of those lost in action in Korea {¢) 
very good to hear their loved ones died x 
draft dodgers. Also, those who served hop. 
orably, were discharged, and came back t, 
their loved ones and their country, must fee) 
good to hear such a shameful remark. 

These men served their Nation and fough; 
for the only words we all know—treedon, 
and democracy. I ask Mr. Wilson, were these 
boys and men draft dodgers? 

In closing, may I say that I think it 4, 
the moral duty of President Eisenhower, who 
is responsible for any actions of his Cabinet 
members, to apologize to the entire Nation 
for the remarks made by Secretary Wilson, 

ANTHONY A, PELLIccia, 
' PROVIDENCE. 





Delaying Tactics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following from the 
Boston Herald of February 19, 1957: 

DeLaYIne Tactics 

Everybody would be happier if Israel ac- 
ceded to the President’s appeal and with- 
drew its troops from Egypt at once. But 
one can easily understand why it hoids back. 

Israel is a nation under siege. It is sur- 
rounded by frankly hostile neighbors and 
has known nothing else since its birth 10 
years ago. Its borders have been forged in 
war and maintained by armed vigilance. To 
the Jews the invasion of Sinai was a purely 
defensive move. It was aimed at wiping out 
bases from which Egypt was raiding Israeli 
territory and attacking Israeli shipping. 
The Israeli Government is naturally re- 
luctant to give up everything it has won 
without some assurance the Egyptian at- 
tacks will not be resumed. 

The com proposals which Mr. 
Dulles put forward last week recognized Is- 
rael’s basic position. Our Government sup- 
ported the U. N. demand that Israel with- 
draw without condition. But at the same 
time it engaged to urge U. N. occupation of 
the Gaza strip and, more importantly, t 
press unilaterally for recognition of the right 
of free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

As the President put it Sunday, “Israel has 
legitimate grievances and should, in all fair- 
ness, see a prospect of remedying them.” 

The pity is that, having recognized the 
necessity of providing Israel some quid pro 
quo, we haven’t provided enough to win it 
over. The Jewish state has had offers of 
moral support before. In the tripartite 
agreement, for example, the United States, 
Britain, and France guaranteed Israel's bor- 
ders against on. And subsequently 
the U. N. formally asserted Israel's right to 
send ships through the Suez Canal. But 
Israel's borders continued to be violated and 
no Israeli ship was allowed through the 
canal. : 
- Israel obviously welcomed Mr. Dulles 
latest were more generous 
than anything the U. N. could offer. 
the Aqaba Gulf suggestion in particular 
seemed to open great possibilities for thé 
Jewish state. But under close examination 
they didn’t stand up so well. 
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The United States has promised to assert 
the right of free passage through the gulf 
to Israel’s port of Elath. But if the Egyptians 
oppose, what then? When asked this ques- 
tion, the State Department announced that 
‘we would under no circumstances use force. 
can one “assert” a right, while anonuncing 
jn advance one will not fight for it? Per- 
naps one can, but it isn’t the kind of asser- 
tion in the experience-sharpened 
Israeli have much faith. ; 

surely there is something more to be said 
to the Israeli. If we really believe that the 
Gulf of Aqaba is an international waterway, 
we can at least state our position unequivo- 
cally. And we need not abjure the use of 
force if our rights are forcibly denied by 
countries bordering the waterway. 

Technically Israel is quite wrong to defy 
the U. N.’s withdrawal order. But if the 
delay drives us and the other Western 
powers to find some positive answers to 
Middle Eastern problems, it will have been 
more than justified. We should not be too 
quick to censure. 








Organization for Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a letter from a resident and business- 
man in my district which illustrates a 
basic problem that undoubtedly will be 
multiplied if every precaution of protec- 
tion is not afforded by legislation in con- 
nection with the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation likely to come be- 
fore the 85th Congress. 

Certainly this case should be food for 
thought for every Member of Congress 
interested in preserving the sound foun- 
dation of equitable competitive business 
in these United States. 

The above mentioned follows: 

R. 8. Bacon Veneer Co., 
Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1937. 
Hon. HarRoLD R. CoLirer, 
United States House of Representatives, 
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Mr. Speaker, this letter was received 
from Joseph F. Mertes, a resident and 
businessman .of my district: Joseph F. 
Mertes, president of the R. S. Bacon 
Veneer Co., of Chicago. 





Hunting Abuses May End With Military 
Land-Grab Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in ,the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star publica- 
tion for Thursday, February 14, 1957. 
Investigations conducted by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
have shown that there are many abuses 
of hunting and fishing rights on lands 
now controlled by the military estab- 
lishments. 

This article demonstrates that some 
military commanders rule their reserva- 
tions like baronial estates, reserving 
hunting privileges on these reservations 
to themselves or their privileged guests. 

I asm happy to report that the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has had this matter under con- 
sideration for 2 years, and corrective 
legislation will be presented to the Con- 
gress during this session, which I 
strongly endorse and support. 

The Evening Star article follows: 
Hunting ABUSES May Env Wir Lanp-GraB 

CHECKS 


(By Martin S. Hayden) 

Everybody—the civilian hunter, GI's vic- 
timized by discriminatory State laws, and 
the Nation’s wildlife—stand to gain from 
pending congressional action to end open 
warfare between military commanders and 
State and Federal conservation officers. 

New “rules” being drafted by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
simultaneously: 

1. End an era of total and often-scandalous 
rule of vast military reservations by post 
commanders who have permitted hunting 
from helicopters and with everything from 
machine guns to bazookas, who have disre- 
garded game seasons and rules protecting 
does and fawns, and who have, at times, 
threatened virtual armed action against 
State and Federal conservation officers who 
sought to interfere. 

2. Open up many military reservations to 
controlled civilian hunters, providing indi- 
vidual States reciprocate by ending discrim- 
ination against and pricegouging oi! sports- 
men in uniform. 

3. Permit proper wildlife controls on mili- 
tary lands that are now happy hunting 
grounds for civilian poachers and havens 
for animal and bird marauders doing great 
damage to surrounding areas. 

HITS MILITARY GRABS 


The reforms are part of the campaign of 
Representative Engel, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia against what is being called the “mil- 
itary land grab,” the uncontrolled program 
which has seen the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
gohble up—in the name of defense and 
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modern weapons testing—some of the Na- 
tion’s best hunting lands. 

In two series of hearings, Mr. Engel has 
traced military confiscation of 25 million 
acres of public lands. He has shown that 
much of the land has been taken needlessly 
and permanently destroyed by poison gas 
and unexploded bombs, cartridges and mis- 
siles. Also he has documented a wildlife in- 
dictment. 

He has shown that, while 40 States give 
equal treatment to soldiers stationed within 
their borders, seven do not. In Arizona, 
Colorado, Indiana, Oklahoma, Wyoming and 
North and South Dakota the GI is treated as 
a “nonresident” and virtually barred from 
hunting by prohibitive license fees. 


WANTS BREAK FOR GI 


Where such discrimination is continued, 
Mr. Engel’s new law will provide the States 
cannot expect concessions from the military. 
Where regularly assigned soldiers-are re- 
garded like other residents, the new code 
will give balancing benefits to the commu- 
nity. 

In some cases, the committee studies show, 
the big need is for a lot of open hunting— 
quick. 

One such is a major Army ordnance depot 
in Nebraska. Successive commanders, un- 
willing to admit civilian hunters, have 
avoided trouble by also banning shooting 
by station personnel. The result is a plague 
of rabbits who happily scurry out each night 
to devastate surrounding farmlands and 
return with the dawn to their protected 
refuge. 

Similarly, at Camp McCoy, Wis., the Army 
is only indirectly to blame for the trouble. 
The 80,000-acre reservation is completely 
Federal and principally used for summer 
training. Its skeleton winter detail cannot 
police it completely and it is a haven for 
civilian poachers who, technically, can 
thumb noses at State laws and game war- 
dens. , 

ASSAILS ARROGANCE 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Engel’s commit- 
tee counsel, George W. Abbott, of Grand 
Island, Nebr., has documented cases of sim- 
ply military arrogance and disregard of con- 
servation rules, 

At the Cherry Point, N. C., marine base 
deer have been hunted from helicopters and, 
in December 1953, there was a Cherry Point 
slaughter of does, fawns, and other pro- 
tected creatures when the commanding offi- 
cer approved a shoot of everything that 
moves. 

Helicopter hunting also has been reported 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., where the State's offi- 
cial complaints were climaxed by a charge 
that deer were rounded up, transported by 
military aircraft tc Fort Benning, Ga., and 
turned loose for the pleasures of Army hunt- 
ers there. 

At Fort Huachuca, Ariz., State conserva- 
tion officers got a criminal warrant for the 
commanding general following the shooting 
of 58 deer late in 1955. Then, according to 
testimony from a United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service witness, the general retali- 
ated by harassing a herd of State-owned 
buffale on the reservation. 


GENERAL UPBRAIDED 


“One day,” said the witness, “the general 
would move the herd to one end of the 
refuge and 2 days later he would have it 
driven to the other. That kept on until 
finally the State threw in the sponge. They 
had no other lands to move the buffaloes on 
so they had to have a public hunt, or public 
execution, because there was no sportsman- 
ship.” 

From Fort Bliss, Tex., there has been run- 
ning trouble with New Mexico over military 
misuse of game on the artillery range in that 
State. When State officials announced that, 
since they couldn’t invade the reservation, 
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they were going to stop unlicensed Army 
hunters on the public roads, the angry com- 
manding general retaliated with a counter- 
announcement that he would move animal 
carcasses to Bliss by military aircraft, or by 
military convoys that would run through 
police lines. . 

In an overall summary of the situation 
the Engel committee found that: 

“On the side of the military, it is clear that 
Federal legislation is needed to define pre- 
cisely the applications of State fishing and 
hunting laws to military reservations. It is 
equally clear that the military is unwilling or 
unable to recede from the position it has 
taken in many local-conflict areas withqut 
congressional guidance.” 





The Baghdad Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by the Right Honorable 
Anthony Nutting, former British Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 17, 1957. In his article, Mr. 
Nutting analyzes the rift between this 
country and Great Britain and pre- 
scribes measures which may help to heal 
this deplorable situation: 

Nutrine’s PLAN FoR Mipeast Bms UNITED 
States Jorn BaGupap Pact—HeE Sars Move, 
Pius Economic Arm, Wovutp Stirren RE- 
SISTANCE oF ARAB CouNTRIES TO RED 
PRESSURE 


(By Anthony Nutting) 


The tragic chapter of accidents leading up 
to the Suez crisis has revealed all too clearly 
the bankruptcy of Anglo-American policy in 
the Middle East and the very real danger of 
Russian penetration. The Arab bloc—as 
even Nasser confessed to me two years ago— 
is too rickety to stand on its own. If Brit- 
ain and America are going to stay in the 
Middle East and keep the Russians out both 
countries must develop a common and co- 
herent policy and stick to it. 

While some of the ruling classes of the Arab 
world may be alive to the Russian danger, 
there is also a deep-rooted suspicion of West- 
ern designs. The Anglo-French action over 
Suez has not exactly improved matters. In 
our dealings with the Middle East, therefore, 
we must be careful not to allow our influence 
to appear too directly. We must work 
through the Baghdad Pact, the U. N. and the 
press and radio of our Arab friends. 

This does not mean that we should leave 
it all to our friends, or to the U.N. On the 
contrary, we must invest in friendship and 
give our Allies the moral and material 
backing to go to work on our behalf. We 
have failed lamentably to do this. Britain 
by her Suez policy has strengthened Nasser’s 
hand and weakened Iraq’s. America until 
now has leaned too heavily on the U. N. 
But the United Nations is an agency and 
not an alibi. It cannot be a substitute for 
constructive Anglo-American action to build 
up the political, military and economic de- 
fense of the Middle East against communism. 
SAYS UNITED STATES SHOULD JOIN BAGHDAD PACT 

The recent success of Russian penetration 
has been due in the main first to the lack of 
organized and visible American military 
strength and economic aid, and second, to 
the lack of political defense in depth behind 





~ 
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the Baghdad Pact. True, there have been 
Presidential declarations—tTri-Partite dec- 


laration of 1950 and the declarations cf April | 


and November 1956 and now the declaration 
of January 5, 1957. But a declaration is not 
the same as an organized system of defense. 
Western Europe could never have withstood 
the Communist threat these last 8 years if 
America had been content with a policy of 
defense by declaration. Europe needed 
NATO with America a full participant and 
with United States forces visibly. stationed 
in the area. Britain could not have doné 
the job alone any more than she can in the 
Middle East. The President's new policy pro- 
nouncement must become part of an organ- 
ized system of defense—the Baghdad Pact— 
and the United States forces that are to give 
effect to it must be physically and visibly 
based in the region, that is, Cyprus. It 
should therefore be followed up by 
United States joining the Baghdad Pact as 
a full member. Nothing would stiffen more 
the resistance of such countries as Iraq and 
Persia to Russian pressure. 

Then there is the question of aid, eco- 
nomic as well as military. Iraq has had piti- 
fully little to show for having thrown in her 
lot with the West, either from America or 
from Britain. Cairo radio has contrasted 
this with Russian generosity to Egypt. If 
we are to show that friendship pays divi- 
dends we must step up assistance to Iraq 
and her allies, both in arms and in technical 
know-how to defeat the enemy within— 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 2 

EXPANSION OF PACT HELD NECESSARY 


But the Baghdad Pact must have more 
than Western beneficence and support. It 
must have defense in depth to mop up the 


Baghdad Pact is to 
done by Iraq, with Western moral support, 
not the other way round. 
ting the Iraqi project for the Fertile Crescent 
off the drawing board and into production. 
This project for 
Syria, and Jordan has been in the mind of 
Premier Nuri as-Said for 


i 


so far he has made no move to carry it 
through largely because of a lack of the 
n and encouragement. I 
know from him 


to leap into dubious ventures. Otherwise, 
he could not have survived in office and as 
a friend of the West for over 30 years. We 
must back him in putting this project into 
action, : 
There can be no security for the Baghdad 


ward Nasser clutches. Britain cannot con- 


‘tinue indefinitely to prop up Jordan as some- 


ot 


thing she never can be, an 
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So far, Nasser has had the success. But 
could pull off this coup it would 
make Nuri. not Nasser, the success story of 
East. The Arab world woul 
then listen to Baghdad instead of Cairo Tadio 
and look to Iraq, not Egypt, for Arab leader: 
ship. It would be an investment in th. 
friendship of our most stable and reliapj. 
Arab ally. 

It would secure rather than weaken Israe| 
For the result would be part of an alliance 
including Britain and the United States anq 
designed to turn Arab eyes away from the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and toward the Russian 
threat. ’ 

This realinement of the Middle East woulq 
also help Britain to make changes in the 
present concept of ground forces and bases 
in Jordan and Libya, changes which are re. 
quired to divert the rising waters of na- 
tionalism. If the U.N. forces can take over 
the Israeli frontier and Iraq takes over the 
defense of Jordan, British ground forces wij) 
be superfluous. We should then make with 
Jordan and Libya arrangements similar to 


what we have with Iraq, whereby British air 


forces, although in effect almost perma. 
nently stationed in Iraq are technically visi. 
tors flying in to train with Iraqi squadrons, 

This arrangement would, however, depend 
on ground forces being available in an emer- 
gency in Cyprus. And the Cyprus base is at 
present in a state of siege. 

CYPRUS PARTITION PLAN OPPOSED 


Speaking as a southern Irishman, I do 
not like the latest partition solution. Parti- 
tion only breeds friction, and that is, after 
all, what we are trying to cure. A lot has 
been said, too, about a NATO solution. 
this is, I suggest, barking up the wrong de- 
fense organization. Cyprus may be European 
in population, but strategically and geo- 
graphically it is part of the Middle East. It 
should, therefore, come not under NATO, but 
under the Baghdad Pact. And Greece should 
be brought into the pact. 

There have recently been increasing signs 
that Greece is anxious to settle Cyprus. At 
the same time Turkey's interest must be 
cared for. The root of Turkish fears is not 
the future of the Moslem minority in Cyprus; 
it is the possibility of a military base being 
in the hands of a Greek Communist govern- 
ment on an island only 40 miles from Tur- 
key. I have no doubt whatever that Greece 
‘would agree to the Cyprus base being admin- 
istered in perpetuity by the Baghdad Pact 
countries. This would place the base in the 
care of @ permanent majority of Moslem 
countries. It would take care of Turkey’s se- 
curity interest and would enable Britain to 
settle Cyprus without letting down the 
Turks. 

We would then be able to do the one thing 
the Greeks insist upon and whch Turkey 
has so far refused—set a term of years for 
the exercise of self-determination by the 
Cypriot population, We should then have 
removed this dangerous quarrel between 
friends and secured the base of Middle East 
defense. 


Argentina Sponsors Ben Franklin 
Anniversary Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
_Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, congrat- 
ulations to the people of Argentina 12 


sponsoring the stamp commemorating 
the 250th birthday of Ben Franklin. 
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But of course, we Pennsylvanians are 
vould doubly proud of the fact that Ben Frank- 
7S jin was & Pennsylvanian, but he was es- 
romne gntially @ prototype of the modern At- 
a - jantic Basin man where we all live. Asa 
| the man of inquiring spirit, and friendly dis- 
liable position, with the art of phrasing basic 
thoughts in pithy and homely words, Ben 
srael. - Franklin continues to live today in spirit 
on among all of us in the Western Hemi- 
n 
re. 
a is a Congressman who took part in the 
” for the celebration of the 250th 
ould birthday of Ben Franklin in Philadelphia 
| the recently, I wish to particularly congrat- 
bases wlate our good Argentine friends for this 
oo tion of the brotherhood of all peo- 
- ple of spirit such as Ben Franklin, whose 
aa scientific approach and friendly spirit in 
5 an troublous times are a current inspiration 
with to all of us in the difficult time in which 
ar to we of this present generation are living. 
h at 
nee. 
visi- 
oon Text of Address Delivered by Lt. George 
mer- W. Lee in Philadelphia at Victory Ban- 
mise quet Honoring Dr. Robert H. Johnson, 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Improved 
oo Benevolent Protective Order Elks of the 
after World, January 26, 1957, in Crystal 
jh 
out | Room, Broadwood Hotel 
; de- 
pean EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
geo- 


2 HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
At Thursday, February 21, 1957 


am Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
rus; Speaker, a victory banquet was held in 
eing Philadelphia on January 26, 1957, honor- 
ern- ing Dr. Robert H. Johnson, grand exalted 
Ture ruler of the Improved Benevolent and 
wa Protective Order of Elks of the World. 
teas Under the leadership of Dr. Johnson and 
the his highly competent associates, this 
Jem great fraternal organization has 
: Se achieved a record of service in fraternal- 
n to ism, educational, and civic leadership, 
the which has contributed much toward good 
citizenship and good government. 
— The address was delivered by Lt. 
e George W. Lee, of Memphis, Tenn., the 
the grand commissioner of education, 
ave through whom Dr. Johnson has worked 
een in the field of scholarship and education, 
cast in which area so much has been accom- 


plished that reflects great credit upon 
this organization and its officers. Lieu- 
tenant Lee’s address is of sufficient in- 
terest I feel that it should be made 





feeling that I have, 
of a story of tragic 
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our shores and men girdled their talents and 
buckled their loins for the sacred work of 
defending their country and rescuing hu- 
manity from that strangling gulf of despot- 
ism. 

I saw him grow into a full-fledged soldier 
with confidence in himself and confidence 
in his comrades. I saw him lead his squad 
up the rocky slopes of glory without stum- 
bling over a stone. I was his lieutenant 
then—today he is my captain. His life sym- 
bolizes the spirit of America where an ob- 
scure boy can rise from the dust of the day’s 
long road to the pinnacle of a laughing star. 
Bob had the genius to appropriate opportu- 
nity when it knocked. He is the recognized 
leader of the greatest fraternal order in the 
world. Great not because of its numbers, 
500,000 Elks whore lodges and temples ex- 
tend east to the booming crossroads of the 
world; west to. where the Rockies lose 
themselves in the haze of the distance; 
south to the sun-kissed Everglades, Florida. 

The voice of Elkdom can be heard in China 
where Confucius taught the golden rule 
500 years before Christ, in Africa above the 
tomtoms that rise like winged music 
through eternity, in the Bahamas where 
night comes down on a rope of twilight and 
kisses the waters of the Pacific. Elkdom is 
great because it has great ideals and has 
prosecuted them with success, a million and 
a half dollars raised for education for young 
men and women of all races who lacked the 
opportunity or suffered from the blight of 
poverty. Through its department of civil 
liberties a fight has been made to develop 
a@ proper sense of values within the individ- 
ual so that crude conduct, bad language, 
rock-and-roll attitudes might be thrown 
away so that emphasis cannot only be placed 
on civil rights but on civic responsibility as 
well. Through the shrine department the 
John Brown Farm has been purchased and 
is now being developed to tnspire the desire 
of the Negro to sacrifice if necessary life and 
treasure for freedom. . 

As the breath of pure mountain air on the 
mountaintop is to the elk as he: goes forth 
to feed in the sunset shadows, so is liberty 
to the soul of our leader and the order he 
heads; as necessary as the morning sunshine 
is to the wild flowers that sweeten the air 
with their perfumes. “As vital as the gen- 
eral rainfall isto vegetation that waves and 
waves lazily in the meadows and in the 
sweltering river bottoms. So necessary and 
so universal must freedom be to assure con- 
tentment in the hearts of Americans.” 

It is appropriate that we gather here to- 
night around our leader when treason breaks 
above his head like distant thunder and 
poison pens and poison tongues lash out to 
destroy him and to destroy the usefulness 
of this great order of ours that for half a 
century has prosecuted its great task of jus- 
tice, charity, fidelity and brotherly love with 
the sagaciousness of an outstanding suc- 
cess. ‘ 

We have just witnessed his triumph over 
the slavish, fawning imposters who have 
darkened the name of Elkdom and beshamed 
finer, nobler aspects of their own people. 
Excellence, however, from the moment of 
its first blooming in the human heart has 
never winced nor cried out at the approach of 
cowardice, When harnessed to true leader- 
ship it becomes the irrisistible force and its 
conquests are as often as its engagements. 

There are several philosophies of leader- 
ship. Emerson in one of his essays gives us 


* the essence of one in a line which says, “See 


how men worry themselves into nameless 
graves while here and there a great unsel- 
fish soul forgets himself into immortality.” 
Jesus gave a picture of true leadership when 
He said, “If I be lifted up I will draw all 
men unto Me.” Judas gave another picture 
when he said, “I will- get mine and then 
retire.” 
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The Bob Johnson type of leadership has 
kept the Elks as a meeting ground for all 
men, a community of fellowship where the 
banker meets the porter, the doctor meets 
the garageman, and the woman from the 
the washtub mets the woman from the dress- 
shop in an atmosphere of complete democ- 
racy and where youth meets age, youth as 
brown as the evening sun, as dark as night's 
soft shadow, as fair as the snows on the 
mountain. All have their place without be- 
ing penalized about how they look or what 
they are. 

History looking about for something that 
has endured will pick up the broken pen of 
promise and write the names of a half dozen 
leaders who have lived their brief hour then 
passed on leaving the world richer with the 
fruits of their labor. It will write the name 
of Douglas the advocate who in impassioned 
eloquence cried justice so loud that the 
cheeks of the world were made to blanch. It 
will write the name of Washintgon, the edu- 
cator who dipped his pen in the blood and 
sweat of slaves and wrote into the curricu- 
lum of time, industrial education, It will 
write the name of Robert 8S. Abbot as the 
crusador who inspired the exodus of 2 mil- 
lion people of color to northern communi- 
ties as a protest against their subjugation in 
the South. 

It will wri : the name of J. Finley Wilson 
who inspired united action. Because of unity 
among black people today, Negroes are riding 
in unsegregated buses, trains, and all sorts 
of travel. As we view our progress on the 
civil rights front our faith mothers the be- 
lief that justice still lives in the minds of the 
descendants of the Founding Fathers who 
met in Philadelphia a long time ago and 
declared all men are created equal. 

It will write the names of Bob Church and 
Robert Vann who led the protest against 
the Hoover admmmistration for making the 
southern race policy the policy of the Re- 
publican Party of that day. Bob Church 
wrote his immortal letter of condemnation of 
the Hoover administration and Bob Vann his 
scorching editorial on There Stood the One 
Hundred. The editorial which pointed to 
a hundred Negroes standing in front of the 
White House while the eloquent Roscoe Sim- 
mons cried, “Speak, Mr. President, speak.” 
A political revolution was started that shook ~ 
heaven and earth and almost dismembered 
the Republican Party. 

It will write the names of DuBois, Walter 
White, and Thurgood Marshall for develop- 
ing in men of color the greatest emotional 
urge to throw off their oppressors since John 
Brown assaulted the arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry. 

It will write the name of A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph who inspired an era of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice and Martin Luther King whose 
spiritual vision has accomplished much in 
the field of religion. 

What the judgment of history will be on 
the leadership of Robert H. Johnson is in the 
lap of the future, but when history spsaks 
it will say he took over an empire left by 
Finley Wilson and extended its frontiers to 
undiscovered horizons. I believe history will 
say that he saw the gathering storm against 
the Constitution rising in the southland. 
He launched a successful natiowide registra- 
tion campaign to register 6 million Negroes 
and by.this organized vote to force the 
political party in power to protect the 
Negro’s rights and Congress to pass adequate 
civil-rights laws. 

I believe that history will say when Bob 
Johnson heard the cry of the people of China, 
the people of Africa, and other lands against 
the shame of subjugation, he threw the 
weight of his organization behind a pro- 
gram to destroy colonialism in the world. 
He pointed’out to the President of the United 
States that so long as colonialism exists all 
talk about stopping the reds is futile. He 


asked the President to propose a conference * 
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with our allies for the purpose of maping out 
a plan for its elimination. He made saga- 
cious observation when he said there are 
some, 800 million people in the world who 
are not committeed between communism and 
democracy, America can win these people if 
it takes the lead in a plan to end colonialism. 

Standing here today we can appreciate Bob 
Johnson’s firm grasp of the international pic- 
ture and the important part Africa will play 
in the future in’ assisting America to its 
rightful place of world leadership. Africa 
has the people and the raw natural resources 
to give the forces of the free world a needed 
power and strength against the eastward flow 
of communism. A large percent of the man- 
ganese with which America makes its steel 
comes from the Belgian Congo. The great- 
est supply of uranium known to the world 
is in Africa. Our chrome, cobalt, tin, rubber, 
and tungsten come from sections of the earth 
inhabited by dark people who are waiting 
to sce if America will lead the way to a free 
world. 

Bob Johnson in the lodges and temples of 
this great order is carrying the torch of 
first-class citizenship to sections of hate and 
oppression not in hatred but with deter- 
mination to break the shackles of enslave- 
ment everywhere. May God give him 
strength and courage to carry on until every 
man, woman, and child within the American 
borders can truly say, “I am free.” 





Citizenship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of an address delivered by Col. 
- John J. Griffin, vice president of the 
First Nationai Bank of St. Louis. The 
address was on the subject of Citizen- 
ship, a subject of unusual interest to 
all legislators. The address was deliv- 
ered before the Lemay Kiwanis Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP 
(Address by Col. John J. Griffin) 

The definition I like of a “citizen” is the 
one given in Webster’s: “A person, native 
or naturalized, who owes allegiance to a 
government, and is entitled to protection 
from it.” I think that definition probably 
fits everyone in this country, qualified. So, 
let us look into the record and see how 
they who are today enjoying the blessings 
so abundantly showered upon them in this 
great country are measuring up to the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them by the 
acceptance of these blessings. 

There is no doubt in my mind if anyone 
were to accuse over 50 percent of our popu- 
lation of the erime of not being a good 
citizen, they would find a reaction from 
those so accused that would not be pleasant. 
But are they good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen is one who 
not only accepts the protection this great 
Government offers him, but realizes that 
with the acceptance of such, there comes a 
responsibilfty upon him to meet the obli- 
gation that the acceptance of such blessing 
brings. What are these obligations? Under 
the laws of this land, you are entitled to 
the protection of your rights, and it is the 
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duty and the obligation of the Government 
to so protect your rights that they shall 
not be infringed upon; but with this also 
comes a direct obhgation upon you, a5 a 
good citizen, of obedience to the laws as 
prescribed in the particular community, 
State, and Nation, so that you shall not 
violate the rights of others. 

Unfortunately, today there are too many 
people in this country who have 
completely all law and are living a lawless, 
selfish’ existence for their own benefit and 
their own benefit only, in defiance of both 
the moral and legal law. 

That, of course, you may say, is a far- 
fetched statement. Nevertheless, the record 
shows the statement to be true. So, let us 
again consult the record. Uniform Crime 
Reports, as published by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, report that every 5 minutes during 1950 
someone in the United States was feloniously 


that period of time, the crime record has 
increased in percentage figures from 1% to 
106 percent above the 1949 figures. 

The sad part of it is that the record also 


shows that in 41 percent of those arrests for 


major violations, age 21 in the 
frequency of arrests, and, believe it or not, 
9.6 percent of the total were females. I am 
merely outlining and sketching this report, 
but if you wish to make a more detailed 
study, by city, town, and State, you can 
write to J. Edgar Hoover and I am sure he 
will be happy to 
of the figures in 
alarming trend of the people to utterly dis- 
regard the law. That is an indication there 
is much opportunity and need of an educa- 
tional program to bring people back to living 
in reality under the laws, honestly and de- 
cently, which after all, are the only worth- 
while things in living. 
has continually increased. In 1955, it was 
26 percent above 1950 while the population 
increase in the same period is 9 percent. 

Of course, you can say to me that “I do not 
violate any law; this doesn’t apply to me.” 
That may be true, perhaps there is no record 
of your having violated the law, but examine 
your conscience, and you will find there 
many, many times that you have been 
lators and have not been 


fl 
t 


Do you observe the speed laws? 

observe the stop signs, and are you careful 
of the safety of the 
the observance of the traffic sur- 
rounding the schools? Violent deaths on 
the highways would not indicate an increase 
of law observance. 

Now, there are many ways in which you 
can become an indifferent citizen, and, there- 
fore, by inference, not a good citizen by 
failing to do the things that good citizens 
should do. 

It is an alarming situation wherein we find 
ourselves when we realize that in the last 


and choosing the type and kind of men 
whom, in their opinion, were qualified, com- 
petent, and able to assume the tremendous 
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responsibility placed upon them for the goy. 
tion, and control of this Goy. 

ernment at a time it is facing one of t, 
greatest crises in its history. Particularly 
is that true now. 
Never a time in the history of our Natio, 
was it more to elect men to office 
whether it be in high or low places, who ar, 
more concerned about the safety and secy. 
rity of this Nation than they are with per. 
sonal gain or party success. And to my way 


suffrage, to express their choice of the type 
and kind of men to represent them in the 
operation of this Government. And, remem. 
ber, you will get the type and kind of poy. 
t you ask for—no better, no worse 
you only, personally, and individually 
are responsible and must answer to, not only 
yourself, but your fellow citizens for any 
and all disappointments which come through 
your indifference and neglect. 

As a good citizen, it is a duty and responsi. 
bility which not only cannot be shirked, but 
should be performed with pride and a prayer 
of thanksgiving in your hearts that today 
you still have the right to express your likes 
or dislikes at the ballot box. There are mil- 
lions of people behind the Iron Curtain who 
would gladly and willingly change places 
with you, and who, I am sure, would not 
fail their responsibility in this respect. 

You may tell me you are not interested in 
politics; that all politicians are crooked; that 
all politics is dishonest—therefore, you do 
not vote. By your very neglect and indiffer- 
ence, you are contributing to whatever fault 
you may find in the operation of your gov- 
ernment, whether it be local, State, or na- 
tional, because you have done nothing w 
protect it. 

Of course, you may say to me (and truth. 
fully so), “I have not violated any of the 
laws; I have not failed to exercise my right of 
suffrage, and that does not apply to me.” 

Now there is another phrase of good citi- 
zenship equally ant in the exercise 
and just as d in the avoidance— 
and that is jury duty. I would venture 
to say that were an officer of the law to ap- 
pear in this room tonight and serve jury 
summons on everyone here, requesting them 
‘to present themselves before a court to qual- 
ify as jurors in a trial, greater than 50 per- 
cent of those present would make every effort 
to avoid such jury service. The judges of 
your courts can give you the answer to that. 
It may not be as prevalent in the small com- 
munity as it is in the large city; but how 
many times do you find people who are too 
busy; who haven't the time; who are going 
to be out of town; who use political influence, 
and who even attempt to get medical certif- 
icates to avoid jury service—that, in my 
opinion, is not a mark of good citizenship. 

If and when you are served with a sum- 
mons to appear to qualify for jury duty, be- 


1 


were on trial, would I want the better 
avoiding the duty imposed 
law of granting me a trial by a jury of 

? Why is it that your professional 
businessmen, your outstanding 
too busy to give the few hours 4 
would be called upon to give, to up- 
of the land, in granting to4 
citizen, no matter what his status in 
social financial world might be, 42 
a trial, of being judged by 12 
the court for such purpos, 
without any attempt of any of the 12 to evade 
the responsibility? 

I have just scratched the surface of how 
can, through indifference and negleck 
unto himself the title of bad citizet- 
This description, of course, could be 
expanded and would require not only hows 
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put probably days and weeks, to go into its 
tirety. 
a0 might say, “What are we going to do 
t it?” 
ayone of the first things we must do is to 
take our place on the firing line of civic re- 
sponsibility and assume the obligation of 
performing the duty imposed upon us by ac- 
ceptance of the honor and privilege of being a 
citizen of this country. Let us not forget 
that if every community in America were 
to clean up its own local situation; and if 
each and every citizen in each small com- 
munity in America were to assume the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship that is imposed 
upon him, then the major problems in 
America would become minor, because the 
government is you. The United States is 
merely @ gathering together of all the small 
communities into statehood, and all the 
states to make the national picture. As 
each community meets its responsibility, 
then the State must meet its responsibility 
and that in turn, assures us of a national 
picture that is healthy, wholesome and se- 


cure. 

We must, in our system of education, train 
youth in such @ way that they will have a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the responsibilities they assume as citizens. 
Teaching the youth in our schools to recite 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights verbatum, word for word, does 
not answer the question because you could 
But teach them 


to preserve them in- 
tact as a heritage to hand down—that is im- 
portant and will plant the seeds of good citi- 
zenship in the youth of this land, where it 
will find fertile growth. 

It is a peculiar situation in these times of 
increasing crime and violence in our Nation, 
has declared unconstitutional to 
ay in the schools about God, and 
God stands for. But it has 
declared unconstitutional to teach 
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losing everything we 
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Our enemies must'receive tremendous con- 
solation as they look at the crime record; 
as they examine the 


our avoidance of jury service, adding these 
up—they take it for granted there is a com- 
plete breakdown of the moral law in this 
land. What pleasure they must derive from 


eat from within. 

I think it would be well if all of us 
Were to obtain one of the sma)! circulars 
Unicle Sam is distributing to promote the 
sale of savings bonds—to bring into your 
home the message of a soldier who asks you 
to look out your window onto your front 
lawn an see there a fox-hole with a cold, 
tired, and hungry soldier—alert, defending 
your home. - 

That is tly what man in ev 
rae exactly every ery 
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Joint Committee To Evaluate Fiscal Re- 
quirements of Executive Agencies of 
United States Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
usual furor, concern, and dismay that 
annually surrounds the creating and 
adoption of a new budget is upon us again 
following the submission of the pro- 
posed budget for fiscal 1958 to the Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower. 

The job of determining what will be 
the final form and size of the budget now 
rests solely in the hands of Congress. 
We can adopt a good budget or we can 
adopt an ill-advised budget. Many of 
us believe that the budget as proposed is 
too high and needs to be trimmed or 
reduced if we are ever to make progress 
in the way of tax reductions. Few would 
or could, for that matter venture to say 
with certainty exactly how or in what 
way the budget should be cut. 

The making of a budget and the plan- 
ning of Federal expenditures is an ex- 
tremely complicated process and is be- 
coming more so. Not only does it in- 
volve the expenditure of vast amounts of 
the taxpayers money with myriads of 
items to be considered, but more and 


‘more the decisions to spend-money in- 


volve considerations of a complex tech- 
nical nature, or involve complicated and 
far-reaching social, economic, and for- 
eign policy considerations, to name but a 
few. 

Though the Appropriations Commit- 
tees as presently constituted and or- 
ganized, perform their difficult tasks ably 
and commendably, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that these committees, 
and the Congress in general, should be 
equipped with additional machinery to 
cope adequately with the complicated job 
of planning and evaluating Federal ex- 
penditures. 

On January 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
1169, the purpose of which is to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fis- 
cal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. This 
bill would create a Joint Committee on 
the Budget, composed of 24 members, 
to be drawn from both the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees and 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
= and the Senate Finance Commit- 


It would be the duty of the joint com- 
mit to make a detailed study of the 
ann budget of all the Federal agen- 
cies and furnish the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses with infor- 
mation on items contained in such budg- 
ets as may be necessary for the commit- 
tees to give adequate consideration 
thereto. 

The joint committee would also study 
the President’s messages on the state of 
the Union and economic report, all in- 
‘formation relating to estimated revenue, 
essential programs, and the _ general 
economy, and would report to the House 
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and Senate Appropriations Committee 
its findings concerning budget estimates 
and revisions in appropriations required 
to hold Government expenditures at a 
minimum consistent with the require- 
ments of Government operations and 
national security. It would also report 
its findings on revenue matters to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee. 


In addition it would report to appro- 
priate standing committees of the House 
and Senate with respect to existing laws 
and their effect on the efficiency and 
economy of the Government, and would 
make reports and recommendations to 
standing committees of either House on 
matters relating to deviations from basic 
legislative authority, matters relating to 
appropriations approved by Congress 
which are not consistent with basic legis- 
lative authority, and matters relating to 
cutbacks in previously authorized pro- 
grams which require appropriations. 

The joint committee would employ a 
staff and be authorized to utilize the 
services of experts from business, indus- 
try and commerce, and in addition it 
would have subpena powers. Staff 
members would have the right upon au- 
thority from the chairman or vice chair- 
man, to examine fiscal records of any 
Government agency. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
proposed legislation, I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Members a very 
interesting and informative editorial by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the February 8, 1957, issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report entitled “The 
Budget That’s Too High.” 

In this editorial Mr. Lawrence pre- 
sents a searching analysis of the budget- 
making process of the Federal Govern- 
ment and concludes: 

Someday Congress should set up large 
enough committees with proper staffs—per- 
haps a joint committee of both houses—to 
study continuously throughout each year the 
workings of the budget system and gather 
the necessary information to guide Congress. 


Because of the pertinence of the edi- 
torial to this proposed legislation, and 
also because it is material at this time 
when Congress is deeply involved in 
budgetary and fiscal matters, I submit 
the entire article for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Bu»cer THat’s Too HicH 
(By David Lawrence) 

Seventy-two billions of dollars is a big 
sum of money for a Federal budget. It is 
an amount difficult, even for Members of 
Congress, to evaluate. They cannot possibly 
familiarize themselves with the wide variety 
of items in a budget. 

Someday the American people will demand 
that the system of budget making be re- 
formed. Today’s methods are absolete and 
inadequate. The Government is too big to 
be run as it was 36 years ago when the present 
budget law was passed. 

For the truth is Congress created a Bureau 
of the Budget but made it a subdivision of 
the Office of the President. It gave no power 
to the Budget Director himself to change the 
estimates furnished by heads of departments 
and other governmental agencies. It made 
the Budget Director only « sort of informa- 
tion gatherer for the President. It did not 
even require the Budget Director to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 
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No member of the Cabinet—not even the 
Secretary of the Treasury—has the official 
duty of reviewing the whole budget to de- 
termine what items should be included or 
eliminated. 

The President receives estimates from each 
department or agency and depends on the 
Director of the Budget for explanatory data. 
But the decision in the last analysis as to 
how much shall’be included must, by law, be 
made by the President himself. 

Does anybody believe for a moment that 
any President can make a detailed na- 
tion or review of a present-day budget of the 
Government of the United States and do 
anything else? 

There are, of course, items that do not 
change from year to year—obligations that 
grow out of existing laws or previous commit- 
ments. The President cannot, for instance, 
assume that certain laws will be repealed 
even though he may dislike them, yet they 
involve recurrent expenditures of many bil- 
lions every year. 

A President, to be sure, is the head of the 
Government and represents the national in- 
terest. He cannot be biased in favor of this 
or that special interest or locality. He must 
weigh judicially the demands of e 
groups. He must be sensitive to public 
opinion—tfor the continuance of his party in 
power depends on whether he has in general 
satisfied the wishes of the electorate. 

When the budget law was passed in 1921, 
it was recognized that officials of the various 
departments might not be satisfied with the 
sums allotted to them in the budget and 
might complain to Congress. Strict regula- 
tions—which are still in force—were, there- 
fore, issued by the President forbidding 
executive department employees from going 
to Congress to obtain higher appropriations 
than those set forth in the budget. This has 
been ingeniously circumvented by Congress 
itself. Officials are usually invited to testify 
at congressional hearings, and from them is 
elicited the information on which champions 
of particular causes base their demands for 
enlarged appropriations. 

The voting of about a billion dollars more 
than the President and the armed services 
themselves asked for at the last session of 
Congress was so transparently the result of 
political demagogery and collusion with 
overzealous advocates of larger spending 
within the executive departments that the 
incident makes one wonder whether strong 
laws rather than mere regulation should not 
hereafter govern the behavior of executive 
employees who connive with Members of 
Congress to lobby for increases in the budget. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said 
that the armament-spending group doubt- 
less felt it was as much entitled to the tax- 
payers’ money as the groups pressing for 
some of the so-called welfare items in the 
budget. 

But who is to weigh all the facts and say 
for what the taxpayers’ money shall be 
spent? The budget recently presented by 
the President was, according to his own ad- 
mission, very high. He said he hoped it 
could be cut. 

Congress has the sole duty of deciding 
what the final budget shall be. Under the 
British and Canadian system, the budget is 
submitted by the Prime Minister and then 
the Parliament must accept or reject it as it 
is, for both the executive and the legislative 
branch are controlled by the same political 
party. In America, where divided Govern- 
ment prevails today, the people pay a high 
price for their failure to fix responsibility in 
a single party. 

Someday Congress should set up large 
enough committees with proper staffs—per- 
haps a joint committee of both houses—to 
study continuously throughout each year 
the workings of the budget system and 
gather the necessary information to guide 
Congress. 

Nobody likes the size of the new budget— 
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neither the President nor the . Cer- 
tainly the taxpayers don’t like it. For they 
see the Federal budget going higher and 
higher, with no relief in sight from heavy 
taxes on the incomes of individuals and 
businesses. 

How much longer will taxpayers tolerate 
such a haphazard system of budget making 
as we have today? 





Shades of Chamberlain’s Munich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
background to the President’s address 
to the Nation last evening, and as further 
background for the discussions which I 
hope the Members will join with me in 
conducting next Tuesday or Wednesday, 
the following article by Constantine 
Brown in the W: m Evening Star 
of February 19, 1957, is most thought- 
provoking. The lessons of history cer- 
tainly deserve our closest scrutiny at this 
time, and Mr. Brown has done a distinct 
service in reminding us of an important 
part of it: 

SHADES OF CHAMBERLAIN’s MUNICH—UNITED 

STaTEes ATTEMPTs To AVERT WAR IN MIDEAST 

COMPARED TO SUDETENLAND Crisis or 1938 


Munich to New York. : . 
Then as now the great Western democ- 
racies were hankering for peace at any price 
in their dealings with dictators... They ac- 
cepted Hitler’s promise that once the Sude 
tenland (German-populated portion of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic) was handed over 
to the Reich he would make no further terri- 
torial demands ahd would cooperate for 
establishment of lasting peace. 


In the Middle Eastern conflict, which 


sf 


giving even a vague promise. 

Israel has asked us to give positive assur- 
ances that the international waters of the 
Gulf of Aqaba would not be denied to Israeli 
shipping and that the international forces 
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He is reliably reported to have answered ty, 
the two legislators are wrong since sanction, 
against the U. S. S. R. would mean war While 
sanctions against Israel would mean peace. 

The fact that the views of Brivces an, 
KNOWLAND are being strongly favored by , 
large majority of both Houses of Congres 
and also by a large segment of the Americ, 
people has not impressed either Presiden; 
Eisenhower or the Secretary of State. They 
maintain that even the highest ranking legis. 
lators do not have the proper perspective o; 
the international situation. 

The contention of the administration po). 
icymakers is that unless Israel is made to 
yield—and hope for the best we can do {or 
her after she has complied with the U. yn. 
resolution—we may have a situation with 
unforeseeable consequences to the peace of 
the world on our hands.” 

The fear of another conflict is paralyzing 
the minds of at least some policy makers jy, 
the administration. And they seem inclineg 
to think that by yielding, another world ca. 
tastrophe can be averted. They point out 
that America has assumed far greater global 
responsibilities than Britain had in 1933 
when the consensus was that a conflict with 
the Nazis could be localized to a European 
war. 

The international situation is shaky all 
over the world and Europe is less threateneq 
than Asia and the Middle East. The Con- 
munist forces are poised to strike at Korea 
and Formosa; Indian forces are reportedly 
m: on the border of Pakistan; and So- 
viet intrigues have made the Middle East 
the tinderbox of the world. Any ill-advised 
movement on our part—regardless of how 
just the claims of Israel may be—might st 
the spark to the powder keg in that section. 

Russia is less directly involved than we 
are. But she is providing at this very mo- 
ment the hardware the Egyptians and Syri- 
ans need to start a conflict. Her agents 
under the Nationalist—not Communist— 
camouflage are extremely active in Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Iran, and Yemen. Who can say what 
far-reaching results may come from another 
armed clash between Israel and her neigh- 
bors, ask our almost panicky policymakers 
in the executive branch. 

Military experts admit that the Israeli 
Army could cut to pieces once more the forces 
of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. But what after 
that, ask our diplomats? Unless we take 
strong military measures to stop Israel, won't 
we have the whole Arab world, including the 
present friendly Iraq, against us? 

Expediency, say p: ers in the State 
Department, might be distasteful to the men 
on the Hill. But diplomatically, they say, it 
is the only thing we can do at present. 
Moreover, they add, we could compensate 
materially the economically hard-pressed 
Israel for all the discomforts it may suffer 
from the actions of Egypt in the Suez Canal 
and the Gaza strip. 

The lessons of history that we cannot avoid 
the worst by making concessions to dictators 
do not seem to have made a dent on ou 
diplomats, who find themselves in the.same 
position Prime Minister Chamberlain and his 
advisers were in in 1938. 
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Ships Now Are Good Risks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 0" 


of the stumbling blocks to ship construc 
tion in the United States for many ye#s 
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nas been the lack of private capital 
available for financing such construc- 
tion. This block has apparently been 
removed by legislation presented by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries which was enacted into 
jaw by the 84th Congress. The law pro- 
yides for 100 percent Government insur- 
ance on construction mortgages. 
There is no cost to the Government, and 
the law is now operating to make mil- 
jions of dollars of private capital avail- 
able for ship construction and conver- 
sion. An interesting article in the Mari- 
time Reporter of February 15, 1957, so 
indicates: 

Suips Now Are Goop Risks 
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ralyzing Recently the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
akers in York proudly announced that it had made 
inclined a mortgage loan of $2,625,000 on the passen- 
orld ca- ger ship Leilant, The money was used to 
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help finance the purchase of the ship from 
the Government and to modernize and re- 
nabilitate her for the Hawaiian Steamship 
Co.'s, passenger service between the west 
coast and Hawaii, 

At the same time, the bank said it had 
under consideration amother ship loan of 
#16 million on a new 60,000-ton tanker, that 
would be built for service under the Ameri- 
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bake did not make the loan on the 
leilani nor is it considering a loan on an 
American-: tanker as a solely patriotic 
gesture toward building up the Nation’s ac- 
tive merchant fleet. The main factor in the 
loans is the element of sound investment at 
an adequate interest rate. 

It was not so long ago that ship owners 
were find*ng it impossible to arouse any in- 
terest among financial houses in advancing 
loans on ship construction. Yet today, when 
credit is acknowledged to be tight all over 
the world, we hear that all sorts of invest- 
ment funds are available for mortgages on 
ships. Sources include insurance companies, 
pension funds and some of the most con- 
servative banks. 

Why have American ships suddenly be- 
come most attractive investments? 

When the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
was adopted, it provided two methods for 
financing new . The first was for 
the Governraent to build ships and to sell 
them to eligible steamship companies on the 
installment plan, with the Government 
holding the mortgages; the second was for 
the com: to purchase the vessels with 
the aid of private financing. 

Until the Eisenhower administration there 
was scarcely any thought of using the sec- 
ond method because banks and other lend- 
lag institutions did not consider American 
ships good risks for mortgage loans. 

The administration, pledged 
to getting the Government out of business 
& much as possible including the invest- 
ment Ss, sought to induce private 
loans on ships by guaranteeing 90 percent of 
any mortgages made by private investment 
firms. Al no steamship company had 
defaulted on a Government loan since the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act was passed, the 
Tesult was still a complete lack of interest. 

Maritime was one of many in- 
dustry 3 that called for the Gov- 
eramen raise its guaranty to 100 percent. 
4s one of its final acts last fall, Congress 
took this historie step. 

The full Government guaranties of ship 
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The National Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Reynoldsville (Pa.) Star of February 14, 
1957: 

(By Bill Wescoat) 


Everyone has been, to some degree I would 
guess, sort of “national budget’ conscious 
since the President made his request for the 
record $71.8 billion deal, and not without 
good reason. e 

As you may know, the $71.8 billion will 
be a record peacetime expenditure. There 
have been only 4 other budgets higher in the 
Nation’s history—3 during World War II and 
the 4 during the Korean conflict. It is 
little wonder that economists in particular 
and ‘some high officials in general are “view- 
ing with alarm” this tremendous burden the 
taxpayers are being asked to shoulder. 

With Washington's Birthday just ahead we 
might remind ourselves—and our Govern- 
ment—of a few of the many wise words 
uttered by that gentleman. Washington is 
quoted as saying, “As a very important source 
of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is to 
use it as sparingly as possible.’ 

Washington’s thoughts on this probably 
constitute a part of the reason the proposed 
increase to the budget is being opposed in 
some quarters. Most of us are inclined to 
believe that the increase is caused by mili- 
tary spending in the interest of national 
security. This isn’t quite true. : 

The proposed spending for 1958 is some $6 
billion greater than in 1955, with the mili- 
tary spending only $2.7 billion greater. The 
Government is spending more and more on 
its domestic programs—which seems to be 
the logical place for economy, if economy is 
to be achieved. 

As far as the burden of paying taxes goes, 
it makes little difference to the taxpayer 
whether his dollars are being used for de- 
fense costs or civilian programs. The money 
is just as hard to ante up, regardless of how 
the Government plans to spend it. 

It seems logical to assume that if the 
expenditure for domestic civillan purposes 
had been attacked during the years 1953 to 
1955 with the same vigor as was displayed 
in dealing with the military and other na- 
tional security pu , some 20 percent 
would have been cut out of this part of the 


t. 

This would have reduced the total spend- 
ing for 1955 from the actual $64.6 billion to 
approximately $60 billion * * * a sizable 
savings. The truth is, however, that neither 
Congress nor the administration has been 
successful in reducing or eliminating civilian 


programs. 

Besides raising the hair on the necks of 
the taxpayers the whopping big budget and 
its increased appropriations for domestic 
spending, is not making friends among the 
States. Opposition has arisen to the notice- 
able expansion of Federal grants to the 
States. 

State officials and business organizations 
are voicing disapproval of encroachment by 
the Federal Government in the affairs of 
State and local cornmunities. Economy- 
minded Congressmen believe many of the 
welfare programs present fields for econo- 
mies, and contend that many civilian activi- 
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ties carried on by the military can be cut 
back without affecting the military program. 

Everyone knows and believes that with the 
tense world situation, our country must be 
both militarily and economically strong, and 
they are willing to provide the money to see 
that this isso. But if we are not domesti- 
cally strong, how can we discharge the re- 
-ponsibilities of international leadership 
which we have assumed. 

Perhaps the administration had better 
take a long look at drastically pruning un- 
necessary Federal expenditures. This is the 
only way taxes can be reduced, and the 
growth of business encouraged. As a mem- 
ber of the administration’s official family is 
reported to have said, “you can’t spend your 
way to prosperity.” 





Hoodlums Threaten Law and Order in the 
South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF WIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert several editorials from Virginia 
newspapers with reference to the spec- 
tacle that Walter E. Hoffman, judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, is making 
of himself in his philippics in the 
handling of segregation cases before him. 

The great tragedy of the bitter contro- 
versy rising in the South as a result of 
the segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court and the pendency of the civil- 
rights bill is that the leadership in the 
solution of racial problems is passing 
out of the hands of men of good will and 
of sound reason and into the hands of 
hoodlums. 


As the men who are responsible for 
violence against Negro citizens are hood- 
lums, so, too, are those, inciuding mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary, who do 
violence to the orderly administration of 
justice. 


The editorials follow: 


{From the Richmond News-Leader of 
February 13, 1957] 


MAXIMILIAN ON THE BENCH 


Norfolk’s remarkable Judge Walter E. 
“Beef” Hoffman wound up a busy 2 days 
yesterday. On Monday, with«ut leaving the 
bench, he decreed an end to segregation in 
the public schools of Newport News. Yes- 
tervav, without leaving the bench, he de- 
creéa an end to segregation in Norfolk. In 
both cases, he went beyond the bounds of 
mere adjudication, in order affirmatively to 
suggest the sort of legislation he thought 
desirable. He fawned upon his masters of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
he got in another swat at the General 
Assembly of the State of Virginia, 

His Eminence, it is plain, does not com- 
prehend the separation supposed to exist in 
this Republic between legislative and judi- 
cial powers. Just as plainly, he does not 
comprehend the separation of State and 
Federal powers which lies at the very basis 
of our Constitution. His bad temper is ex- 
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ceeded only by his bad law. Listen to the 
man: 

“When the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in Brown vy. Board of Education on 
May 17, 1954, and thereafter supplemented 
the same in 349 U. S. 294, it apparently did 
not contemplate that the various State leg- 
islatures would enact laws taking away from 
the local school boards the right to make 
assignments of pupils, as well as providing 
for the automatic closing of schools in the 
event; of any mixing of races and the auto- 
matic cutting off of State funds if the mix- 
ing of races occurred in any school, whether 
by action of a pupil placement board or by 
any court order.” 

What possible difference does it .make 
what the Supreme Court did or did not con- 
template in this regard? Local school 
boards, His Eminence to the contrary not- 
‘withstanding, have no inherent “right” to 
make assignments of pupils. They have 
had, in the past, the power to assign pupils; 
and that power was granted to them by the 
General Assembly of Virginia, which body 
assuredly has both the right and the power 
to take it away. Similarly, the State of 
Virginia stands under no Federal compulsion 
to operate any school system; not even the 
Supreme Court itself has suggested—thus 
far—that a State could not choose to aban- 
don schools rather than to integrate them. 
The High Court did not hold that schools 
must be integrated; it held they could not 
be segregated. 

His Eminence does not comprehend this, 
for he continues: 

“Now that this situation has been pre- 
sented, this court cannot believe that the 
Supreme Court intended that the effect of its 
decision could be completely destroyed by 
action of the State legislature. this court 
is incorrect in this conclusion, the Supreme 
Court decision is meariingless and may be 
disregarded. If this court is correct in its 
ruling, then it follows that [local school offi- 
cials} are held responsible for the good faith 
implementation of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision.” 

What Judge Hoffman is saying here is that 
local school officials, regardless of the limits 
placed upon ‘their authority by the General 
Assembly, must “implement” a race-mixing 
decree. They must exceed the authority 
vested in them by the State, he impliés, or go 
to jail for contempt. And looking over the 
bench yesterday, Judge Hoffman assured 
these local officials he would give them 
“complete protection” if they would follow 
his commandments and integrate Norfolk 
schools anyhow. 

We are reminded in reading Judge Hoff- 
man’s opinions of the Emperor Maximilian, 
“whose passion,” said Gibbon, “was the love 
of power, and who neither desired present 
tranquillity nor future reputation.” So vast 
an arrogance has not been seen on the Fed- 
eral bench in this State since Chase pre- 
sided over the trial of Callender nearly 160 
years ago. 

So Hoffman will protect local officials from 
Virginia? Who, we may inquire of the Gov- 
ernor and the Assembly, will protect these 
Officials from Judge Hoffman? 


[From the Richmond News-Leader of 
February 15, 1957] 
Let THERE Be CHAos 

Among the exhibits offered to Judge Wal- 
ter E. “Beef” Hoffman in Norfolk on Tues- 
day was an affidavit by J. J. Brewbaker, the 
city’s superintendent of schools. Judge Hoff- 
man gave the exhibit no more than a nod and 
a bow before tossing it to one side; inevitably, 
the affidavit received small attention in the 
news. 

Yet it is worth resurrecting, because Mr. 
Brewbaker had some things to say that merit 
sober consideration by the people, white and 
Negro alike, whether or not Judge Hoffman 
chooses to heed them. Mr. Brewbaker is 61 
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now. He is a native of Botetourt County; he 
started as principal of Buchanan High School, 
went to St. Paul High School in Wise Coun- 
ty, and then to Norfolk in 1927. He became 
superintendent there in 1949. 

Mr. Brewbaker began his statement with 
a detailed comparison of white and Negro 
schools in Norfolk over the past 20 years. 
It made a dramatic story. 

In 1936-37, the average teacher's salary 
in Norfolk was $1,365 for white teachers, $880 
for Negro teachers. By 1950-51, the salaries 
were almost equal. In 1955-56, the white 
teachers’ average was $3,704, the Negroes’ 
$3,863. ‘ 

In 1936-37, Norfolk spent $56.88 per white 
pupil, $3340 for each Negro child. Last 
year the white per pupil cost was $229, the 
Negro per pupil cost $237. 

Twenty years ago,| the teacher load was 
30 pupils for each white teacher, 33.3 for 
each Negro teacher. Today the difference 
is negligible—24.7 for white, 25.1 for Ne- 


groes. 
In 1936-37, Negroes represented 35.3 per- 
cent of Norfolk’s school population, and oc- 
cupied school buf representing 18 per- 
cent of the value of school . Today 
Negro pupils make up 31 percent of the 
school population; their property is almost 
directly proportionate, at 29.3 percent. 
Curriculum offerings are virtually identi- 
cal in white and Negro schools. Instruc- 
tional materials—audiovisual aids, text- 
books, supplies, and library services—are 
supplied on an exactly equal basis without 
regard for race. The same supervision of 
curriculum and instruction is provided white 
and Negro schools. Norfolk maintains a 
large night school program; the courses of- 
fered are practically the same and might 


- well be identical, for any course is offered in 


the white or Negro night school whenever ds 
many as 12 students apply for it. 

In brief, the Negro children of Norfolk 
have equal facilities, services, and excel- 
lently trained teachers. Public education is 
maintained’at a high level for them no 
less than for white students. And yet, re- 
grettably, a profound difference in educa- 
tional achievement exists between the two 
races. 

Three-fourths of the white sixth-grade 
pupils make higher scores on the total 
achievement test than three-fourths of the 
Negro sixth grade pupils. Similarly, three- 
fourths of the white eighth grade pupils at- 
tain a higher rank on the total achievement 
test than three-fourths of eighth grade Ne- 
gro pupils. This means that in the sixth 
and eighth grade, one-fourth of the Negro 
children rank with the upper three-fourths 
of the white, while three-fourths of the Ne- 
gro children rank with the lower one-fourth 
of the white. * * * Since the facilities, 
services, and appurtenances are of uniform 
high quality, the eause of the lack of achieve- 
ment must be found elsewhere; for exam- 
ple, the degree of cultural and home environ- 
mental development. . 

What would be the result if integration 
were ordered in Norfolk? Mr. Brewbaker’s 
reply was blunt and to the point: 


the city of Norfolk will lose the State aid it 
now receives. This amounts 
$2,360,000 annually, Mr. Brewbaker said, 
about 23 percent of total school costs. 
staff by 25 percent, 
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be cut by 50 percent, and the program ot 
education for homebound children apap 
doned. With these and other smaller econo. 
mies, Norfolk might keep integrated Schools 
open on local and Federal funds alone. 

Yet if this were to happen, said mr. Brew. 
maker “I dread to think of the type of schoo) 
system that could be operated. I do not see 
at this time how it could be done at 4) 
* * * Any locality that is forced to make 
the change under these conditions is boung 
to commit irreparable damage to its schoo} 
system.” 

Even in border States, in which Negro 
population is small and no social tradition 
of racial separation exists, “we find the 
transition has required many years.” J) 
Norfolk, where the Negro population is large 
and the tradition is deeply ingrained, steady 
efforts hve been made by interracia) com. 
mittees and faculty groups to study schoo} 
problems and achieve a community of in- 
terest. 

“I feel that both races will benefit if we 
are allowed to continue working in this man. 
ner on the adult level,” said Mr. Brewbaker. 
“It is my opinion that neither race is ready 
for integration in this community, and that 
any attempt to commence integration in the 
near future will greatly retard, if not destroy, 
the progress which has been made by a vol- 
untary course of action over the preceding 


years. 
That was the affidavit of a thoughtful, 

temperate educator, with 35 years of inti- 

mate experience in the schools behind him. 
Judge Hoffman’s answer was for Mr. Brew- 

baker to get his schools integrated by next 

September or go to jail for contempt. 

[From the Strasburg (Va.) Northern Virginia 

Daily of February 13, 1957] 


Don’t Puncu Jupce HorrmMan 


Consider this a plea for coolness at a time 
when tempers can justifiably run hot. 
Please, don’t punch Judge Hoffman in the 


nose. 
_ This week Federal District Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman with two quick raps of his power- 
crazed judicial gavel stamped into the rec- 
ords the time when Newport News and Nor- 
folk public schools must desegregate. The 
date he set was August 15 of this year in 
both cases. 

Virginia will appeal both decisions and 
thus delay the effectiveness of the decision 
by at least another year. But Judge Hoff- 
man’s intent is plain. If it were left up to 
him, he would immediately integrate by in- 
junction the public schools within his juris- 
diction. 

Judge Hoffman would do this despite the 

Overwhelming evidence placed before him 
pointing up the evils of such a move. 

In the Newport News case all of the top 
lecal officials pleaded for more time and 
requested Judge Hoffman to follow the deci- 
sion of Judge Sterling Hutcheson who re- 
fused to set any time for desegregation in 
Prince Edward County because the county 
was not yet ready for desegregation. Two 
Negro parents testified for the NAACP at 

Newport News stating that they had sought 
admission to white schools and admission 
had been denied. The NAACP introduced 
but one other witneés, the clerk of the school 
board who verified the petitions. 

’ For the State and the locality those who 
testified were the city manager of Newport 
News, the chairman of the schoo! board, the 
superintendent of schools, the mayor and 
the chief of police. 

According to the news dispatches of the 
hearing, Judge Hoffman treated these wit- 
nesses as gruffly discourteously as he 
treated the Virginia attorney general, J. 
Lindsay Almond, who has appeared before 
him previously. 

Hoffman needled each witness ask- 
ing him to name a lapse of time that the 
witness thought sufficient. Of course, this s 
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ecision of Judge Hoffman in the New- 
and Norfolk cases is enough to 
Virginians, especially those who 
that great tidewater area of our 
The superior air, the nasty and snide 
the judge has uttered from 
than enough to irritate 
. people of the entire South. 
don’t anyone lose his temper 
judge in the nose. ; 

udge Hoffman is punched in the 
will become a northern integration 
martyr molested by rowdy southern segre- 
gationists. The South cannot afford such 
adverse publicity. The judge does not de- 
serve such notoriety. 
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Resolution by Mid-Peninsular Dental 
Society 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- ‘Thursday, January 31, 1957 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of one of my constituents, I sub- 
mit for the attention of my colleagues a 
resolution passed by the Mid-Peninsula 
Dental Society, composed of 124 mem- 


bers: ‘ 


period of more than 6 years, has gained the 
approval of both political parties, the Presi- 
dent, prominent tax experts, a great many 
private and millions of the 
self-employed; and 

@ proposal closely alined to this 


: 
| 
i 


ARTHUR YOUNGER, Representative CHARLES 
_ Representative Jere Cooprr, 
the House Committee on Ways 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16 Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry commemorated the 39th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic 
of Lithuania. All over the world, Lithu- 
anians gathered to renew their efforts 
and to encourage one another to con- 
tinue to work for the independence of 
their homeland. In Baltimore, the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies also ob- 
served this anniversary with a large rally 
and dinner, which it was my privilege to 
attend. On this occasion, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

At the annual banquet, commemorating 
the 39th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania, sponsored by the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies of Baltimore, 
Md., held on the 16th day of February 1957, 
at Lithuanian Hall, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas during the past year Soviet lead- 
ers in the Kremlin have had serious dis- 
agreements among themselves as to the 
methods, doctrines, and accomplishments of 
their former idol, Joseph Stalin; and 

“Whereas unrest and uprisings in Russian 
satellite nations have demonstrated that the 
yearning for freedom still burns strongly in 
the hearts of the people of subjugated coun- 
tries existing behind the Iron Curtain; and 

“Whereas in particular the spontaneous 

rebellion in Budapest, Hungary, 
Kremlin rule certainly indicates that 
Soviet imperialism is in trouble; and 

“Whereas many thousands of Hungarian 
refugees, leaving behind their martyred 
companions, escaped from their homefand 
rather than submit to Soviet tyranny and 
found haven in the United States of Ameri- 
ca; and 

“Whereas the spirit displayed by the 
Hungarian people in their fight for freedom 
from Soviet rule is a shining example to the 
subjugated people of Lithuania and their 
Baltic neighbors, Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas the Hungarian cause of inde- 
pendence is essentially the same as and 
synonymous with the Lithuanian cause; and 

“Whereas the signs of disintegration of the 
Soviet regime hold out a new ray of hope to 
people everywhere to strive unceasingly until 
liberty and freedom are again achieved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the leaders of our country 





be urged to continue to maintain the fight . 


for peace, justice, protection, and freedom 
for all people; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That any new immigration laws 
to be enacted by Congress take into consid- 
eration that loyal Lithuanians are just as 
desirous of finding freedom and refuge in 
the United States of America as the patriotic 
Hungarians.” 

In Lithuania the bright flame of free- 
dom which lighted that nation with such 
promise and progress has been darkened 
by the bitter night of communistic 
tyranny. 

Thirty-nine years ago, Lithuania stood 
forth as an independent, democratic re- 
public with a happy, prosperous people 
who faced the future with confidence in 
their destiny. 

Today, the bright star of Lithuania’s 
freedom has been clouded over by the 


violent storms of oppression. We gaze 
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with sadness upon the advancinng trag- 
edy of sacrifice to ruthless Russian im- 
perialism that has envelopec Lithuania. 

\ The world does not know all the ter- 
rible details of what has happened and is 
still happening to Lithuanians behind 
the dark, impenetrable Iron Curtain. 
However, we do know that behind that 
dreadful Iron Curtain, hundreds of thou- 
sands of God-fearing Lithuanians have 
been liquidated, martyred for their pa- 
triotism, their religious faith, their 
steadfast resistance to tyranny. 

Hundreds of thousands of good Lithu- 
anians, just as the unfortunate people 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
other satellite nations have been torn 
from their families and their homes for 
service as slaves in Siberia. It is slave 
labor that the Communists are using to 
equip Russia for further expansion, for 
further despotism, for further persecu- 
tion, and perhaps even for war. 

Certainly we cannot continue and 
must not continue to close our eyes to 
this injustice, to close our ears to the 
calls for help, to close our hearts to the 
suffering we know is going on behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

- Without losing our honor, we cannot 
much longer ignore the human tragedy 
the Iron Curtain conceals. We cannot 
much longer hold up our heads in self- 
respect, if we continue to give silent 
approval to a group of atheistic political 
leaders who have demonstrated them- 
selves to be devoid of Christian human- 
ity and sense of Christian justice. 

The cause of Lithuania and the other 
small nations is a challenge to the moral 
conscience of this Nation and the United 
Nations to establish the great, basic 
principles of freedom and liberty for all 
peoples. 

To rally the support that we ourselves 
must have from God-fearing nations of 
this world, we must openly state that we 
will work for the liberation of all coun- 
tries that have been enslaved by the Red 
Russian imperialism. 

There is no other course to follow if 
Christian peace and freedom is to be re- 
tained on this earth. With the help 
of Almighty God and the persevering 
sacrifice of all Christian peoples, I be- 
live that all of us will see the dawn of a 
new era of freedom and peace for Lith- 
uania and the world. 

May that day be not far away. 





Free Will and the Academic Criminologist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 1956 edition of Federal Probation, 
there is a most intriguing and thought- 
provoking treatise on the powér of free 
will in our modern society. The follow- 
ing article, written by Father Edward 
Coogan, 8. J.. chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Detroit, shatters 
a great many misconceptions that have 
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been long accepted in the field of modern 
criminology: 
Free WILL AND THE ACADEMIC CRIMINOLOGIST 
(By the Reverend John Edward Coogan, S. J.) 
The story is told of an inebriate who, 
finding a large tree in his path, carefully 
felt his way again and again about its trunk. 
Finally, giving up in disgust, he exclaimed, 
It’s no use; I’m walled in. Is the almost 
boasted impotence of the determinist more 
objective? Is his denial of free will the cun- 
sequence of more compelling observation? 
Of course determinism is the mode among 
many social scientists today. And, as Dr. 
Arnold W. Green, of Pennsylvania State, 
remarks: “Probably more than any other 
group of social scientists, students of crimi- 
nology are acutely aware of this.”1 Is not 
this eagerness of the academic criminologist 
to repudiate freedom of the will astonish- 
ing? The long-term convict in his cell can 
think of nothing so glorious as freedom. 
And yet the determinist criminologist hems 
himself in by his own theories as closely as 
is a fly in amber. With the last act of the 
free will he renounces freedom—a volun- 
tarist suicide. 
CRIMINOLOGY TEXTBOOKS COMMONLY ASSUME 
DETERMINISM 


Examples of such renunciation we have in 
such declarations as that of Dr. Maurice 
Parmelee that “the progress of science has 
destroyed for all practical purposes the theo- 
logical and metaphysical doctrine of a free 
will. * * * In view of ‘these ineluctable 
facts * * * fréedom of the will fades away 
into nothingness.”* That Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes makes the same renunciation is, of 
course, Well known. It has been a genera- 
tion since he could approach the free-will 
concept without mingled impatience and 
amusement; this because “Modern physiolog- 
ical chemistry, dynamic psychology, and 
sociology have proved the free moral agent 
theory of human conduct  preposter- 
ous alike in its assumptions and 
its implications* * © * There is not the 
slightest iota of choice allowed.”* Donaid 
Taft even charges that in some “important 
and basic way” the religious stand for free 
will and human responsibility makes the 
church a factor in the causation of crime.5 
And Professor Shalloo, University of Penn- 
sylvania, accuses the belief in free will of 
having “probably set back our understanding 
of human conduct at least 500 years.” * 

This academic trend toward determinism is 
especially highlighted in the recent Crimi- 
nology: A Book of Readings. The volume 
contains three selections concerned with hu- 
man responsibility; all are deterministic. 
Apparently it was thought well not to let the 
student see more than the one side. Hence 
we have Enrico Ferri telling us that “the illu- 
sion of a free human will (the only mirac- 
ulous factor in the eternal ecean of cause 
and effect) leads to the assumption that one 
can choose freely between virtue and vice. 
How can you still believe in the existence of 


free will, when modern psychology armed . 


with all the instruments of positive modern 
research, denies that there is any free will 
and demonstrates that every act of a human 
being is the result of an interaction between 
the personality and the environment of 
man?”? Professor Arnold W. Green is the 
second cited antivoluntarist, asserting the 
“effective refutation of all free will theories 
of personality.”* The third selection is from 
Dr. Sidney J. Tillim, psychiatrist, proclaim- 
ing flatly that “The assumption that man 
functions by a ‘free will’ is a myth thoroughly 
exploded.” * 

Such deterministic denials are usually by 
gratuitous assertion. Hence the article, 
Concept of Responsibility, by Robert A. 
Fearey, in the May-June 1954 issue of the 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science, was in this respect a refresh- 
ing exception. But that author cited no 
single established ecientific fact against 
voluntarism. He treated the age-old con- 
troversy without reference to its literature 
or to any contrary upinion. The attempted 
justification of the determinist stand con- 
sisted of rhetorical questions, surmises, and 
affirmations in which the author forever as- 
sumed the determinist conclusion where a 
single voluntarist response would have 
proved fatal.” In a sense, all that I shall 
say here is reply to that attitude. But in 
partial but specific rejoinder let me cite the 
English philosopher, A. D. Ritchie, Univer- 
sity of Manchester: “When an elaborate, 
theoretical argument is used to show that 
something that appears to be a plain state- 
ment of fact is really an illusion, it is gen- 
erally safer to conclude that the argument is 
untrustworthy than that the apparent fact 
is an illusion, unless we have direct evidence 
that our faith in the fact deceives us. That 
men are free, within limits, to choose what 
they will do, is such an apparent fact.” 
Ritchie concludes strongly: “This theory 
(complete determinism) seems me to be 
pure dogmatism without any sort of founda- 
tion in experience or.reason. It is generally 
supposed to be a consequence of our faith 
in physical laws, but I fail to see any logical 
connection,” # 
FREE WILL FREQUENTLY MISREPRESENTED 


Not content with assuming the death of 
free will, the usual academic criminological 
determinist leaves at the bier a nosegay of 
misconceptions of the very meaning of free 
will and its implications. Thus Dr. Barnes 
tells us the concept means “that man was 
perfectly capable of choosing any type of 
behavior, of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his bi 


that-any person was at any time perfectly free 
to decide, for example, as to whether on 


same concept of free will, declaring that its 
teaching of only partial or no responsibility 
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University of London, adds that “No one 
means by free will that any man is free tp 
make any choice at any time. Obviously 
there could only be freedom within limits 
A man’s choice is limited by his heredity, by 
the conditioning to which he has been sy). 
jected, by social pressures, by his opportyn). 
ties, by the means at his disposal.” 7), 
Dartmouth professor of philosophy, wi!py; 
Marshall Urban, sums up the matter by say. 
ing, “Freedom means simply the ability to 
have conscious motives, to understand the 
meaning of our/ actions, and to have the 
power to modify them in the direction of 
some end or ideal. Both responsibility ang 
freedom must, by their very nature, haye 
degrees.” ** ‘That the free-will concept does 
not imply “burplike” willing, uninfiuenceg 
by circumstance, and that consequently the 
“limited free will” or “no free will” concedeq 
by the voluntarists in the case of the im. 
mature and the disturbed is not, as Dr. Par. 
melee has charged, a belated and self-con. 
tradictory dodge of discredited theology and 
metaphysics, we may see from the following 
reference to Thomistic teachings some 700 
years old: “A thing is said to be under our 
control through the reason and will; and 
therefore the more the reason and will do 
anything of their own accord, and not 
through the impulse of a passion, the more 
is it voluntary and under our control * * + 
sometimes * * * passion is not such as to 
take away the use of reason altogether. In 
that case reason can drive the passion away 
by turning to other thoughts, or it can pre- 
vent Tt from having its full effect.” These 
‘Thomistic limitations on free will, a Domini- 
can commentator on St. Thomas thus briefly 
sums up: “Ignorance puts a shroud over the 
eyes of the~intelligence; malice twists and 
distorts its vision; and passion interferes 
with the clarity of its Judgments.” ” 
VOLUNTARISM FINDS SUPPORT IN AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


~ Few determinists seem to think that even 
this limited voluntarism has any standing 
today in the world of ideas. Many would 
subscribe to Dr. Barnes’ assertion that “free 
will has not been accorded any respect by 
reputable contemporary philosophy, ground- 
ed in realistic psychology and science.”” 
The philosophic fact seems to be that instead 
of being tried and found wanting, the volun- 
tarist idea still commands respect where the 
evidence is given serious consideration. 
Where the idea has lost ground the reason 
frequently is that today, as Santayana has 

lained, “Ideas are abandoned in virtue 
of a mere change of feeling, without any new 
evidence or new arguments. We do not now 
refute our predecessors, we pleasantly bid 
them goodby.”“ But let us poll a fair list 
of* competent philosophers, confining our- 
selves to our own America in deference to the 
limits of time and space. Beginning in the 
East of an earlier day and advancing in time 
as we move West: Charles Sanders Peirce, of 


that even the determinist~ 


Harvard, charged 
believes in free will “when he is not theoriz- 
ing.” *- Peirce scoffed at the idea that de- 
terminism is a “postulate of scientific reason- 
ing.” Moreover, to “postulate a proposition,” 
he insisted, “is no more than’ to hope it is 
true.”#* The Yale professor of philosophy, 
George T. Ladd, was as uncompromising: 
ysics and ethics cannot properly dic- 
tate their facts and conclusions to the science 
of physiological psychology; but, in turn, this 
science cannot properly dictate to meta- 
physics and ethics the conclusions which 
they shall draw from facts of consciousness, 
by giving out its myths and fables in the gar? 
of well-ascertained history of the cerebral 
~ 


Prof. James Bissett Pratt, of Williams Col 


lege, protests against the determinist robot- 
like concept of human conduct: ‘We are not 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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theaters within which impulses struggle with 
each other * * * until the stronger defeats 
the weaker. * * * We can and often do re- 
inforce the weaker by the strength of our 
wills and thereby defeat the stronger. *.* * 
The investigation as to whether or not this 
js the case plainly cannot start out by de- 
fning the stronger impulse as that which 
eventually wins; to do this (and it has often 
peen done) would be a ludicrously patent 
and naive case of: the question.” 
pratt here points out how to avoid that in- 
genuous assumption: “If we 


are to distinguish a weaker from a stronger 


‘impulse at all, plainly the only way © * ¢ is 


to appeal to introspection. The stronger im- 

is the one that immediately feels 
stronger; for ‘as a psychic existent feels so it 
must be.” The Princeton University pro- 
fessor, Henry Norris Russell, presents the de- 
terminist with a dilemma: “This much at 
least we may say. If our personal freedom 
and responsibility are illusions, so is the blue 
sky above us and the solid earth beneath our 
feet. * * * Our freedom is at least as sure as 
sunrise, a8 solid as rock, as immovable as the 
everlasting hills, and need we ask more?’ * 
The following short but outspoken commit- 
ment to free will is from the Columbia’ Uni- 
versity professor of philosophy, William Pep- 
perell Montague, who takes his stand with 
those who “from Epicurus back in ancient 
Greece down to our own Charles Peirce and 
William James, have held that. freedom, at 
each present moment, to modify and supple- 
ment our past “by a spontaneous effort not 
predetermined by that past, is both morally 
essential and physically real. * * * Each 
present moment has for its prerogative the 
thing we call free will. That freedom is the 
living, fighting front of life itself. It robs 
fate of a final victory and lights our path 
with hope.” 77 

PRESENT-DAY THINKERS CONVINCED OF 
FREEDOM. 


In the Harvard of today, the philosopher 
John Wild in no uncertain voice speaks for 
indeterminacy: “Man alone is free because 
he understands Kis end, as such, and the 
necessary means to his end. Furthermore, 
he is free, because he is left to devise and to 
choose his own cohtingent means, meeting 
his own individual circumstances, making 
his own way through the mazes of concrete, 
human history, toward or away from that 
ultimate goal of perfection which every man 
and every woman at least dimly under- 
stands."*  Harvard’s Raphael Demos, too, is 
insistent: “The experience of choice is there 


demanding fecognition—to be naturalized - 


rather than deported; and the judgments of 
practical reason are bound up with our life 


ity.”* From Boston University, its profes- 
sor of p! , Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
points out: “We are directly conscious of 
and value in nearly every 


red rose rather than a green leaf, I expe- 
rience my free choice as directly as I expe- 
fe ne, eet thie rose of the green of 
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this is dogma, not science.” Macintosh will 
not permit himself to be misunderstood: 
“Complete predterminism cannot be demon- 
strated inductively, nor can it be proven 
deductively: The attempt to deduce it in- 
volves either a begging of the question in 
the beginning or a nan sequitur in the end. 
Psychologically considered, it is the outcome 
of the rationalization of jealousy for the 
scientific method.” The Middle West, too, 
can speak plainly, as we see from the follow- 
ing words of Joseph Alexander Leighton, phi- 
losopher of Ohio State, University: “Mecha- 
nistic behaviorism is a sheer rationalistic 
dogma that gains its plausibility from the 
general prestige of physical science.” Leigh- 
ton then clearly points out the voluntarist 
position: “True freedom consists, as James 
rightly says, in the capacity of the self to 
hold in the center of consciousness a thought, 
an ideal of value, which the self chooses to 
emphasize until it dominates and crowds out 
all incompatible ideas and impulses; and so 
all the warmth and dynamic of the core of 
selfhood supports it and makes it go.” * 

We next consult a philosopher-become- 
judge, Jerome Frank, of the United States 
circuit court of appeals. This is his ver- 
dict on free will: “To be free we must em- 
ploy our intélligence, we must first study 
our situation to discover, as well as we can, 
what chances exist for the accomplishment 
of our aims, what is and is not open to us, 
and then step out wisely into the open 
spaces.” Judge Frank finely concludes, 
“When we so act, we are free; we manifest 
‘determination’ as distinguished from ‘de- 
terminism’.”** Another very competent 
and outspoken midwestern champion of free 
will is W. H. Werkmeister, philosopher of 
the University of Nebraska. Werkmeister 
scores the easy determinist assumption: 
“The determinists.* * * must show how it 
is possible for man to be thoroughly and 
completely determined and yet to feel free. 
Merely to say that our feeling of freedgm is 
an illusion is no explanation. * * * Our 
feeling of freedom, our feeling of authorship 
and responsibility, and our sense of guilt— 
intertwined though they are—are unmistak- 
able facts of first-person experience; and 
that is the reason for accepting them as 
evidence.” * Our. last witness in the field 
of philosophy we choose from the University 
of Southern California. Ralph Tyler Flew- 
elling gives the determinist a quiet warn- 
ing: “However much the philosophers, or 
the scientists for that matter, may deny 
freedom, it will continue to be the com- 
monest of human experiences and beliefs.” * 


PSYCHOLOGISTS RESPECT FREEDOM WHEN THEY 
DON’T IGNORE IT 


But one might ask, why should not our 
first witnesses to the fact of free will have 
been psychologists? .As Francis Aveling, 
psychologist of the University of London, 
reminds us of the problem of free will, “All 
the data for its solution must evidently be 
derived from introspection.” Aveling adds, 
however: “Psychologists, and especially ex- 
perimental psychologists, as a rule care- 
fully avoid this problem and make no pre- 
tence of attempting to solve it. Fearful, 
perhaps, of compromising themselves as 
professors of an empirical science, they leave 
it to the philosophers as a problem of 
ontology or ethics, and shut their eyes to the 
patent fact that it is essentially a psychologi- 
cal problem.”* With that explanation the 
Encyclopedia of Psychology essentially 
agrees, asking frankly: “How could this am- 
bitious young science hope to enter the 
academy of the sciences with an uncaused 
‘will’ as the ground of character?” Earlier 
psychology had been less purely experi- 
mental, making considerable use of philoso- 


phy; but now “psychology has largely broken 
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with its parental discipline * * * As a re- 
sult of this break, many of our scholars look 
askance today at anything smacking of 
metaphysics or introspection, call philo- 
sophical psychology obsolescent.”** Conse- 
quently, “The position of most psychological 
writers is,” as the Harvard psychologist, Gor- 
don W. Allport, remarks, “one of naive de- 
terminism.”* Dr.. Boring, also of Harvard, 
puts himself on recomd with the frank 
avowal: “I doubt if the psychologists know 
anything about [free will]. They think they 
do; they think there is none. But they are 
not experts. It is a problem that is prior 
to their field and which they are not com- 
petent to examine. They assume determin- 
ism, most-of them, and go ahead from that 
premise.” * 

Among American psychologists there is 
even the unwillingness to treat of “will” as 
pertinent to character. This attitude is in 
sharp contrast to the European. Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, the Tufts College psychologist, 
calls attention to the abundance’ of such 
studies, especially in Germany and England.” 
Thus the University of London psychologist, 
Dr. Aveling, is notable for his researches 
regarding will activity. In reply to the ques- 
tion of its freedom, he declares, “Quite apart 
from any consciousness we may have of free- 
dom, the answer must be ‘Yes’; and for this 
reason * * * we have the power not only 
of apprehending our experience but of tran- 
scending it.” He flatly places the appeal 
for personal freedom to “personal experi- 
ence.” Consequently he declares the con- 
viction of free will is not only “the persua- 
sion of the unsophisticated person,” but 
“despite the difficulties raised against it by 
metaphysical postulates such as that of the 
uniformity of nature, it is the pragmatic 
principle upon which every one of us acts, 
both as a private individual and as a member 
of the social community.” His English 
psychologist-confrere, Joseph Rickaby, adds 
that “The determinist, in England at least, 
shuts his determinism up with his books; 
and, in active life, uses his free will vigor- 
ously.” # 

We shall end these testimonials from psy- 
chologists with two citations from Harvard 
University, one of our own day, the other 
of happy memory. Our contemporary, Gor- 
dow W. Allport, remarks that while the axiom 
of determinism is useful in the psychological 
laboratory, outside the scientist customarily 
rejects it: “He proceeds, for example, on the 
assumption that he and his fellow men have 
freedom of choice respecting their conduct. 
He praises and blames, admonishes and ex- 
horts, Judges and punishes, consults his con- 
science and puts forth.effort—none of these 
activities consistent with the axiom of deter- 
minism.”“ And finally we give this rejec- 
tion by William James of the entire materi- 
alistic, mechanistic, deterministic position: 
“I can, of course, put myself into the sec- 
tarian scientist’s attitude, and imagine 
vividly that the world of sensations and of 
scientific laws and objects may be all. But 
whenever I do this, I hear that inward 
monitor * * * whispering the word ‘bosh.’ 
Humbug is humbug, even though it bear the 
scientific name, and the total expression of 
human experience, as I view it objectively, 
invincibly urges me beyond the narrow 
‘scientific’ bounds.” © 


DETERMINISM DESTRUCTIVE EVEN AS THEORY 


Heretofore in our discussion we have been 
concerned to establish free will as a fact. 
Now we would show that the opposing theory, 
determinism, is harmful even as a theory. 
Here we have Dr. Barnes again as a forth- 
right opponent. He contends that accord- 
ing to the free will conception, a child born 
of the finest parentage and given every edu- 
cational opportunity “yet might at any time 
burn down an orphan asylum or rob the 
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vaults of the Salvation Army.” We have 
only to turn to William James for a direct 
rejoinder to Dr. Barnes: “A favorite argu- 
ment against free will is that if it be true, a 
man’s murderer may as probably be his best 
friend as his worst enemy, a mother be as 
likely to strangle as to suckle her first-born, 
and all of us be as ready to jump from 
fourth-story windowsas to go out of front 
doors, etc. Users @f this argument should 
properly be excluded from debate till they 
learn what the real question is.” But where- 
in lies their error? “Free will,” James in- 
sists, “does not say that everything that is 
physically conceivable is also morally pos- 
sible. It merely says that of alternatives 
that really tempt our will more than one is 
really possible * * * Persons really tempted 
often do murder their best friends, mothers 
do strangle their first-born, people do jump 
out of fourth-story windows, etc.” “ 

Under the free-will concept of human na- 
ture, no matter what the heredity, even the 
offspring of Bill Jukes and Sadie Kallikak, 
born squarely on the wrong side of the 
tracks, of a broken home drenched in alco- 
hol, and raised on horror comics, even such a 
one can face the future with grim assur- 
ance. For, provided only he is brought to 
appreciate the fact that there is an alterna- 
tive, law-abiding course for which he sees 
an adequate motive, he can without pre- 
sumption affirm, “I have what it takes to 
make good.” Be the past what it may. Be the 
force of habit, passion, associates what they 
will, he is not merely the “tail end of the 
tapeworm of ancestry,” nor the synthetic 
product of the mistakes of chance. In fu- 
ture crises, he need not meet life lying down. 
And representatives of the law can without 
falsehood assure him that in every future 
crisis of his salvaged life the decision can be 
made on the side of decency provided only 
his awareness of the possible choice and 
adequate motives be maintained. That this 
is so, even the determinists logically concede 
when they testify frankly to what happens 
in their own deliberate decisions. For, as 
the determinist psychologist, Prof. Max 
Wertheimer, has acknowledged, “Fortunately, 
men believe in their will, and even if they 
are philosophically convinced of determin- 
ism, they will not make use of it in actual 
situations.” # at 

The achievements of any of us depend upon 
our concept of what for us we deem possible. 
As Professor Hocking of Harvard insists, “The 
first task of education is to bring (the child’s) 
full will into existence.” @ Gordon W. Allport 
remarks that “an adroit mind will readily 
perceive that the degree and type of freedom 
a man has depends in part upon what he 
believes. If he thinks he is hopelessly bound 
he will not exert himself, and if he fails to 
exert himself he will not improve his lot.” @ 
This is the warning the Duke University 
psychologist, William McDougall, insisted 
upon as so vital and by the determinists so 
ignored. According to determinist theory, 
“‘My conduct will be what it will be, the issue 
of conditions that existed and determined it 
in every detail long before I was born; there- 
fore it would be foolish of me take pains to 
choose the better course and to make efforts 
to realize it. This is the real crux of this 
dispute. This is the legitimate inference 
from determinism. This is its moral diffii- 
culty, which has seldom been squarely faced 
by its advocates, and never overcome by them 
* * * One may suspect that the determinists, 
most of whom try to put aside this difficulty 
by some scornful reference to Oriental_ 
fatalism, are in general really afraid of it, 
and have entered into a conspiracy resolutely 
to ignore, since they cannot dispel, this dark 
shadow on human life.”™ .So destructive 
does this determinism seem to Dr. Fleming, 


the University of Southern California philos- dom, 





Footnotes at end of speech, 


a 
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opher, that he warns us,, “All our political 
and social institutions are built upon the 
presumption of freedom. Without it civiliza- 
tion would perish. What is written so deeply 
into social necessity and the common under- 
standing of man we have no hesitancy in 
proclaiming to be a fact.”™ And Dr, Wolf, 
philosopher of the University of London, ad- 
dressing himself to the needs of criminology, 
asserts: “The view of freedom as partial self- 
determination offers a sound basis both for 


concurs 
will concept for mental health. 
says, “in the treatment of various types of 


It’s the difference between death and life.” * 
VOLUNTARISM THE INSPIRATION OF THE FREE 


it 
pays to try is more basic in our psychology 
than is even the will to live.”™ Under the 


y America 
spire the free 
The enemy is not content to face us 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


“ogy, Macmillan, 1941, p. 227. 
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with the greatest peacetime military for, 
the world has known. He must prepare Us 
for defeat by first weakening us in things . 
the spirit. As the jurist, Jerome Fran; 
warns us: “We live in the midst of a wor. 
wide struggle for mastery in the field of ideas 
Determinism is one of ‘the powerful con. 
tending ideas. It has infiltrated into Ameri. 
can education. In America it is Opposed by 
the American tradition of individuai ang 
group free will. Those of us who believe 
in that tradition must fight for it. Neither 
our victory nor our defeat is predestineg.” » 
In the name, therefore, even of our common 
patriotism as well as of science and common. 
sense; we must insist that we are not “grayen 
images, pushed from behind,” nor are we 
“molecules in the (red) wave of the future.” 
Our future is largely of our own making: 
and—as Judge Frank inspiringly says, “we 
must make good.” For the determinist the 
first step toward that making good is a heeq- 
ing of the friendly warning of the Harvard 
Psychologist Edwin G. Boring, that “The 
problem of freedom of the will is still with 
us, and the deterministic psychologist (or 
criminologist) who denies it may be said 
to shut his eyes to an obvious fact of 
mind.” @ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 21, 1957 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the many activities connected with 

the inauguration of President Dwight D. 

Eisenhower and Vice President RicHarp 

M. Nixon, a cultural event of more than 
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fitting that Declaration be performed 
for the first time at the inaugural con- 
cert. 

Declaration is considered by Dr. Mit- 

chell to have lasting merit and will be 
performed regularly by the National 
Symphony Orchestra. It is unusually sig- 
nificant that this newest work by an im- 
portant composer was commissioned by 
the NBC owned radio and television sta- 
tions in Washington, D. C., stations WRC 
and WRC-TV. In the past, the custom 
of art patrons commissioning music 
composers to write works for specific 
celebrations or, occasions was not un- 
usual. However, the commissioning of 
Declaration by WRC and WRC-TV is 
an unusual situation for modern times. 
NBC vice president Carleton D. Smith, 
general manager of the stations, has es- 
tablished a precedent by sponsoring cre- 
ative artistic efforts which other busi- 
ness leaders might well emulate. 
. Early in 1956, WRC and WRC-TV 
staff members James E. Kovach and Jay 
Royen conceived the idea of setting the 
Declaration of Independence to music 
for broadcast use each July 4. Mr. 
Smith encouraged development of the 
idea and promised financial backing to 
the extent of several thousand dollars. 
Dr. Howard Mitchell was approached 
and was immediately enthusiastic. Dr. 
Mitchell further suggested that Morton 
Gould would be the best possible com- 
poser to undertake the work as a com- 
mission by WRC and WRC-TV. The 
stations, in turn, expressed hope that 
the work would be performed for the 
first time by the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington. 

Composer Gould accepted the commis- 
sion with enthusiasm and completed 
his composition only a few weeks before 
the inaugural concert. Declaration is in 
the form of a speaking narrative for 
orchestra, two solo speakers and a speak- 
ing male chorus: Baritone Paul Arnold 
of WRC was selected to narrate the 


‘role of a Tory and Tom Kelly of the 


Catholic University was chosen as the 
town crier for the premiere performance. 
The 13 voice male chorus, representing 
the original American colonies, was 
played by the Singing Sergeants of the 
United States Air Force. 

The movements of Declaration are 
Liberty Bell, Midnight Ride, Concord 
Bridge, Summer ’76, Statements, Credo 
and Celebration. Plans are being made 
for a major recording company to make 
a record of Declaration so that it may be 
used by WRC and other radio stations 
throughout the Nation, as well as in our 
Nation’s schools. ’ 

This new interest in early American 
history, through the medium of sym- 
phonit music, is certainly a worthwhile 
activity on the part of the stations of 
the National Broadcasting Co. As a 
cultural and patriotic gesture it is an 
activity for which WRC and WRC-TV 
are to be highly commended. a 

These stations have been serving the 
Washington area since 1923 and 1947 
respectively. It is noteworthy that both 
stations have performed many other 
outstanding public service activities for 
the benefit of the people of the Wash- 
ington area, including Maryland and 
Virginia, For several years now, WRC-— 
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TV has been in the forefront of efforts 

to end the pollution menace in the 

Potomac River. Through extensive radio 

and television publicity the public health 

menace in the Potomac has been brought 
before the public and much has heen 
done to alleviate the situation. This un- 
selfish pioneering work by WRC and 

WRC-TV_ will certainly deserve the 

thanks of future generations who may 

enjoy the recreational advantages of a 

clean Potomac river. 

It also comes to mind that WRC-TV 
is one of the Nation’s first commercial 
television stations to make a contribu- 
tion in the field of educational television. 
For over 4 years, WRC-TV cooper- 
ated with the District of Columbia pub- 
lic school system to produce and telecast 
daily lessons into Washington public 
school classrooms. These daily hour- 
long lessons in music, history, science, 
civics and other subjects provided valu- 
able information on television teaching 
techniques not only for Washington @rea 
teachers, but also for educational sys- 
tems throughout the ccuntry. 

The cultural, educational and civic 
activities of both WRC and WRC-TV 
indeed represent the finest traditions of 
the American broadcasting industry. 

Entered here now is the script of 
Declaration as presented at the inaugural 
concert on January 20, 1957: 

DECLARATION 

(By Morton Gould, commissioned by stations 
WRC, WRC-TY of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.) 

(The excerpts from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence used by Mr. Gould are included 
in secs. V and VI) 

‘ I. Liberty Bell (Passacaglia), orchestra. 
™ FIRST INTERLUDE 

Town Crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! News from 
the Colonies. Things are stirring all over 
and there’s trouble afoot. Up Massachusetts 
way Sam Adams says more King’s soldiers 
are debarking daily. Rumor is they are 


.ready to march and arrest committee leaders, 


and seize all supplies. Sons of liberty and 
minutemen are calling for volunteers—and 
warn all members to be on the alert, and hold 
themselves in readiness. Mr. Revere, the 
silversmith, will bring the news and spread 
the alarm. 

One if by land—two if by sea. Hear ye! 
Hear ye! News from the Colonies. 

II. Midnight Ride (Scherzo), orchestra. 


SECOND INTERLUDE 


Tory: Bad times. Bad times. These are 
bad times. Agitation up and down the land. 
No respect for proper constituted authority. 
Loyal citizens of His Majesty are victims of 
scurrilous attacks. 

Mobs are destroying property—dumping 
merchandise in the ocean. Oh, bad times. 
The country is full of rabble rousers, radicals, 
traitorous rebels. Well, they’ve got their 
heads in a noose this time. The King’s 
troops are out—they’ll round up the disloyal 
lot of them. Those loud-mouthed trouble- 
makers and their farmers’ militia won’t dare 
to stand up to His Majesty’s army. If they 
do, it means armed insurrection. Death and 
destruction. Bad times—bad times, I tell 
you. Bad times—— 

III. Concord Bridge (memorial) , orchestra. 


THIRD INTERLUDE 


‘Town Crier: Hear ye. Hear ye. The com- 
mittee has called a special Congress this 
summer. Delegates are riding in posthaste 
from all the Colonies. New arrivals every 
day—taverns and inns are full up—hardly a 
room to be had in town. 
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The report is serious disagreements and 
arguments amongst the committeemen. A 
lot of independence talk in the air. 

Alamanac says a warm July and good 
crops. 

Hear ye. 
Congress. 

IV. Summer °76 (serenade), orchestra. 

FOURTH INTERLUDE 


Tory: Bad times. Bad times. Bad times. 
The last peaceable summef we'll see for years 
to come. Revolution. That’s what is hap- 
pening, what these committees are brewing. 
And all this rubbish about independence— 
and United Colonies. What has a Boston 
trademan in common with a South Caro- 
lina planter? Imagine a Vermont farmer 
taking orders from a Virginia colonel. And 
a rank amateur soldier at that—their Mr. 
Washington. Rebellion and treason, I say, 
hiding behind high-flown propaganda and 
crackpot ideas. All these seditious acts stem 
from disloyal malcontents—inciting each 
other, setting neighbor against neighbor to 
further their own tyrannical power. Mark 
my words, if this movement is not sup- 
pressed, these poisonous thoughts will spread 
and overthrow and destroy established or- 
de#—not only in this country but on the 
Continent as well. , 

Bad times. Bad times. 

Town Crier: Hear ye. Hear ye. Hear ye. 
The Congréss has been called to session. The 
delegates are arriving from all the Colonies. 
Young Tom Jefferson is come to Philadelphia 
with his own special writing desk. Franklin 
and Adams are on the way. Representatives 
from the Thirteen Colonies are gathering for 
the rolicall; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia. 

V. Statements (Fugato), speaking chorus 
and orchestra. 

Speaking chorus: We have suffered just 
grievances. Over many years now wé ha 
petitioned for redress to no avail. We - 
not tolerate the worsening conditions—and 
call ourselves freemen, j 

We have suffered repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment, by the present King of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. ° 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has*forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for-the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. ; 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the repository of their public rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people 
at large, for their exercise; the State remain- 
ing, in the meantime, exposed to all dangers 


Hear ye. Special meeting of 


of invasion from without and convulsions © 


within. He has endeavored to prevent the 
population of these states; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands. 
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He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establ judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices 


and sent hither swarms of officers to harass © 


our people and eat out their subsistence. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has effected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, tak- 
en captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 


FIFTH INTERLUDE 


Town crier: Hear ye, hear ye. July 3, this . 


year 1776, the Congress is met. They are de- 


-claring for independence. 


VI. Credo (recitative) , speaking chorus and 
orchestra. 

Speaking chorus: When, in the course of 
human events, it become necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the 


separate and equal station to which the laws . 


of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel.them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 


institute a new government, laying its - 


foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable than to right 


themselves by abolishing the forms to which - 


they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it 


gov t. eee 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in general 


son, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Rush ) 


-and blow the bugles. Ring out the bells, 


- return and erase the blots of the past, 


‘fanfare and .of their own volition, to 
_ of the brutality engendered by the Nazis. 
. officials designated by the victorious al- 


'Conference—speaking for free world 
_ Jewry—concluded an agreement where- 


. distribution as compensation to the more 


obligation toward those whom the Hit- 


wrongs 
“The hatreds of the past are best buried. 


‘international coffscience. 
-Sun-Times, and the Milwaukee Sentinel 
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jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel} 
Adams, John Adams, Stephen Hopkins, py. 
ward Rutledge, Benjamin Harrison, Philip 
Livingston, Robert Morris, Francis Hopkjy. 


SIXTH INTERLUDE 

Town crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! Aj) is Wel] 
in the 13 independent and united State 
A new nation is born. There will be cela. 
brations through the land. Sing Hallelujan; 


Allis well. Allis well. All is well. 
VII Celebration (chorale and fugue), o;. 
chestra. 





F arben Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, time 
moves inexorably forward. Man cannot 





He can, however, obliterate them with 
the brilliance of present deeds. Re- 
cently, men of good will representing the 
remnants of Europe’s largest industrial 
monolith and the remnants of a perse- 
cuted people met, without sanctimonious 


reach an agreement to compensate, in- 
asmuch as is humanly possible, victims 


On February 6, 1957, representatives 
of the I. G. Farben in liquidation, the 


lies to liquidate the old I. G. Farben 
combine, and the Jewish Material Claims 


by the conference would receive some 
27 million marks—about $6,750,000—for 


than 3,000 former Jewish inmates of the 
Nazi concentration camp at Auschwitz 
who were compelled by the Nazi SS to 
work in I. G. Farben installations during 
World War II. 

The chiefs of I. G. Farben in liquida- 
tion, although disclaiming any legal 
responsibility, have no doubt felt a moral 


lerians compelled them to use as forced 
labor in their facilities. They have met 
on an equal basis with the 22 Jewish 
organizations representing Jewry in the 
free world, and together they have 
reached an agreement for equitable 
compensation for some of the horrible 

committed during the Nazi era. 


Both the Jewish Material Claims Com- 
mission and I. G. Farben in liquidation 
are to be congratulated for this signifi- 
cant contribution to the renascence of 


The Chicago Daily News, the Chicago 


have all expressed editorially their 
thoughts on this matter, as evidenced 
from the following. ; 
The editorial of the Chicago Daily 
News of February 7 is as follows: 
PaRBen Pays 
‘The extent to which the present leaders of 
West Germany are seeking to wipe out the 
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stains of the Nazi era is illustrated in an 


agreement signed yesterday in Frankfurt. 


Under its terms, the liquid 

I. G. Parben Co. are setting aside 
about $7.5 million to pay former concentra- 
tion camp victims who were forced the 
Nazis to work in the Farben plants. y 
of these victims now live in the United 


er te total, about $6.5 million will be 
distributed by the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany. The 
remainder will be paid directly to non-Jew- 


The I. G. Farben agreement, which is 
over and above any compensation under- 
taken by the Government, marks a signifi- 
cant step toward healing the wounds left by 
the infamous Hitler regime. 


The editorial of the Chicago Sun 
Times of February 7 is as follows: 
CARTEL WITH A CONSCIENCE 
More than 3,000 former inrnates of Ausch- 
witz concentration camp who were forced by 
the Nazi SS.to work as slave laborers for the 
I. G. Farben chemical cartel will receive 
Ne eae t to this effect was signed 
An 
+ in Frankfurt by liquidators of 
the company and the Conference on Jewish 
Germany, which is 


The payment has no relation to the official 
t compensation to Jewish 


make up, at least financially, for the misery 
and human indignity suffered by some of 
Hitler’s. slaves. 

There is a test case for such compensation 


wrongs of the Nazi 


Farben plant near the infamous Auschwitz 
concentration camp during World War II. 
The Conference on Jewish Material Claims 


| 
| 
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Indeed, this is an outstanding example, 
particularly in these days in which govern- 
ments continue to clash with governments, 
of what individuals of faith and good will 
and of mutual understanding can do by 


_themselves if they but choose to do so. 


It is, then, a great ray of hope on a world 
scene which all too long has been darkened 
by hatreds and oppressions and by failure to 
recognize God-granted human dignity. 





Drought Has Been Disastrous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary Benson’s recent decision that 
the State of Missouri did not belong in 
the drought-disaster area is very diffi- 
cult to uaderstand. We in Missouri have 
suffered 5 consecutive years of very sub- 
normal rainfall, and we now have an ac- 
cumulated moisture shortage of 60 
inches, or 5 feet, of water for this period 
below the 10-year average. Could it be 
possible that the way a majority of Mis- 
sourians voted in November 1956 fails to 
meet with the approval o1 the Secretary, 
and that this has become a contributing 
factor in his complete lack of coopera- 
tion? 

[From the Missouri Parmer of February 1957] 
DrovucutT Has Been DisaAsTrous—Can ANYONE 
Catt It a BLESSING? 

(By Fred V. Heinkel) ; 

Almost évery day for the last 4 years let 

ters have reached my desk from: farmers over 
the State, bringing out drought problems 
which they were facing. Your Missouri 
Farmers Association has had a representa- 
tive serving on Governor Donnelly’s State 
Drought Committee since its formation in 
1953. This committee has continued to 
function because of the drought problems 
which had to be dealt with every year since 
1953. 
_ Though I do not believe this condition 
warrants the conclusion that Missouri is be- 
coming a permanently arid State, I do feel 
that we should study the happenings. over 
the past few years as a basis for our future 
planning. 

The interrelation between drought prob- 
lems and economic problems facing farmers 
is obviously so close that one set cannot be 
considered without the other. Consider for 
@ moment some of the economic factors in 
the United States over the past few years, 
from 1952 to 1955. 

According to a Department of Labor re- 
port, in@ustrial stock prices were up 62 per- 
cent and corporate profits (after taxes) were 


up 32 percent. Nonfarm income was up 14, 


percent. But net farm income was down 23 
percent. 

Furthermore, as evidence of low farm 
prices and drought conditions, farmowners 
borrowed $2.4 billion on farm mortgage se- 
curity in 1955, the largest amount since 
1923. And the total farm debt reached $18.5 
billion by the end of last June, with total 
interest payments expected to reach $1 bil- 
lion by this year. 

THEN ADD DROUGHT TO THIS 

Now, against the background of these fig- 
trres which indicate the farmer’s economic 
plight nationally, consider the effects on 
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Missouri farmers caused by the extended 
drought, and consider too what measures 
have been taken to combat these disastrous 
effects. 

We remember all to clearly the latter part 
of 1953, when the devastating summer and 
fall drought left us with very little grain 
produced in some sections of the State and 
with virtually no hay and roughage in any 
part of the State. After months of making 
surveys, and in response to repeated re- 
quests, the Federal Government made avail- 
able a limited surplus grain program in some 
sections of the State, which was certainly 
helpful. to those eligible to receive it. 


FEDERAL ACTION DELAYED 


At the same time repeated requests were 
made to Secretary Benson to initiate a 
roughage program. However, no action was 
taken until after Governor Donnelly had 
called a special session of the legislature at 
which $64 million was appropriated to pro- 
vide aid to Missouri farmers by paying half 
the transportation cost of importing hay 
and roughage from outside the State. The 
railroads, you will recall, reduced freight 
rates by one-half on hay coming into Mis- 
souri. 

Finally after the State had appropriated 
the $644 million. and hay was already arriv- 
ing from other States, only then did the 
Federal Government contribute $1,604,000 to 
the program. 

Early in 1954 it became evident that the 
available funds would not be sufficient to 
meet the need, and a second special session 
was called, when an additional $2,750,000 of 
State funds were appropriated. 

The purpose of this program was to save 
the livestock and dairy industries of the 
State of Missouri, and I am proud to say 
your Missouri Farmers Association not only 
gave full support to the program, but also 
served importantly as an agency in provid- 
ing farmers in Missouri with thousands of 
tons of hay and roughage at a price they 
could afford to pay. 

The amount of Federal aid was so little 
and granted so late that had the State not 
taken positive action many livestock and 
dairy herds of Missouri would have had to 
be liquidated. Such a loss would not only 
have thrown hundreds of farmers into bank- 
ruptcy, but would have disrupted the econ- 
omy of the entire State. 

Under the roughage program, some 82,000 
drought-stricken Missouri farmers purchased 
over 700,000 tons of hay at a price not in 
excess of $22 per ton. 

Late in 1954 and through the early spring 
of 1955, after many surveys and repeated 
requests, the Federal Government advanced 
$500,000 for an emergency hay program in 
Missouri. Under this program, in which the 
Federal Government paid one-fourth of the 
transportation costs, some 15,000 farmers 
purchased approximately 85,000 tons of hay 
and roughage. 

THIS SPRING NORTHWEST MISSOURI HARD HIT 


In the spring of 1956 the northwestern 
and central sections of Missouri received 
practically no rainfall until the latter part 
of June. Winter wheat dried up, oats did 
not germinate, and corn did not come up. 
Ponds and creeks were dry, and pastures 
were nonexistent. 

After numerous surveys and repeated re- 
quests by the Governor, a personal represen- 
tative of Secretary Benson made a survey of 
the area. On the basis of his report, only 
four counties in the entire area were desig- 
nated drought counties, and only for the 
grazing of soil-bank reserve acreage, most of 
which was as barren as the middle cf the 
road. 

Last September, October, and November we 
experienced the driest fall in the history of 
Missouri weather records, Farmers in many 
sections of the State started feeding both 
grain and roughage, In some sections they 
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had to start as early as July. This was par- 
ticularly true in southwest Missouri, where 
they had suffered 5 schorching years, and 
where as of December 1, 1956, there was more 
than a 5-foot deficit in rainfall. 


DROUGHT COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS. AID 


On October 8, the Missouri Drought Com- 
mittee recommended to Governor Donnelly, 
who in turn recommended to Washington, 
that 93 counties in Missouri be declared 
drought disaster counties. On October 10, 
Secretary Benson visited Missouri and met 
with the drought committee. Before leav- 
ing, he promised an immediate reply to the 
Governor’s request. 

Besides his request for drought designa- 
tion of 93 counties, Governor Donnelly rec- 
ommended: 

1. Allow the pasturing of soil-bank reserve 
acres, 

2. Provide funds to initiate a program of 
seeding small grain for pasture on a cost- 
sharing basis. 

3. Provide funds to renovate farm ponds 
which were dry. 

4. Provide funds to accelerate Bangs erad- 
ication . 

5. Expand the beef purchasing program. 

6. Instigate a coordinated hay, roughage, 
and surplus grain program. , 

Secretary Benson kept his promise and re- 
plied to Governor Donnelly’s request within 
a few hours. However, he rejected every 
recuest except one. He even rejected the 
request for a surplus grain and hay program, 
the need for which was serious at that time 
and has since become critical. The only re- 
quest approved was permission to graze 
soil-bank reserve acreage in 93 counties, 
which meant very little. 

Two of Secretary Benson’s personal repre- 
sentatives spent a week in Missouri, and not 
only saw the conditions, but at a series of 
meetings, heard hundreds of farmers in 
southwest Missouri describe their farming 
conditions and outline their needs. Farmer 
after farmer explained that with 4 or 5 years 
of drought added to worsening economic con- 
ditions, he was just about through unless 
surplus grain was made available at reduced 
cost and a roughage program set up to aid 
him. 

FARMERS WITHOUT PASTURE 


Many testified they had no fall pasture be- 
cause drought conditions had prevented 
their wheat, barley, and rye from germinating 
and growing. They had already started to 
feed both grain and roughage in increased 
amounts—some as far back as July. Their 
supply was exhausted, or would be by Janu- 
ary 1. 

I ask you, how could any human being, 
with anything warmer than “icewater” in his 
veins, see these conditions at first hand and 
hear hundreds of farmers describe their sor- 
rowful plight, and still reject all requests 
for help * * * even for the surplus grain 
which is supposedly held by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to meet such emergencies. 

What can be the reason why the Secretary 
of Agriculture, instead of using the surplus 
grain to help farmers recover from drought 
damage, prefers to give it to a foreign na- 
tion, or else hold it while it deteriorates and 
while he raises a continual hullabaloo about 
storeze charges? 

€an it be that Secretary Benson sees the 
disastrous conditions as a blessing which 
can reduce the number of farmers to the 
point where only the large farmers—his 
so-called efficient operators—will be all who 
survive? 

To this end, at any rate, he ts being suc- 
cessful, as the recent census of agriculture 
shows. Some 600,000 farmers in the United 
States have been forced off the land since 
1953 * * * 28,431 of them in our own State 

of Missouri. 

Needless to say, I cannot share this view. 
To me, the drought is a disaster, spreading 
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and deepening the depression in agriculture. 
And its results are tragic insofar as farmers 
are being forced off the land. Each time an- 
other farm family has to leave, it is to me 
another tragedy, and so unnecessary. Steps 
could be taken to change this trend, and I 
certainly hope they will be taken soon. 





Ronne’s Ship Battles 70 Miles of Ice in 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article concerning the activities 
of Capt. Finn Ronne in the Antarctic ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Eve- 
ning Star. - 

Capt. Finn Ronne is one of the only 
two Americans who will be wintering in 
the Antarctic for the fourth time. He is 
military commander and scientific lead- 
er of the Ellsworth International Geo- 
physical Year Station. 

In 1948 he led his own expedition 
which resulted in discovery of new land 
in the Antarctic larger than the State 
of Texas. Flights into the unknown 
proved the Antarctic is one continent. 
Three-quarters of a million square miles 
were covered by aerial photographs and 





investigations were conducted in 11 


branches of science. 
The article follows:~ 


Ronne’s SHip Barries 70 Mites or Ice IN A 
WrEEk 


(By Capt. Finn Ronne) 
On Boarp THE IcEBREAKER “STATEN ISLAND” 
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February 21 


We took his aide, George Lush, of Ports. 
mouth, England, back to the Staten Islang 
for an X-ray of a broken wrist that was 
found to be healing satisfactorily in Spite 
of the 10 different casts it had in 4 monty; 

I say New Year’s Eve—but of course at this 
time of year the sun shines 24 hours a gay 
and work goes on around the clock. It wa; 
at 4 a. m. on January 2 that we lost a 
helicopter in an accident that miraculously 
spared the pilot, Walter Strait and Wa); 
Disney Cameraman William Fortin. 

The had engine failure at 8 fee 
off the deck, flipped over and ground up the 
deck with its rotor blade. The machine 
and Fortin’s CinemaScope camera wers 
damaged beyond repair. 

While our two ships, steadily battling the 
ice, moved slowly forward” toward our witi- 
mate destination, the remaining ‘copter fey 
Captain McDonald and an Argentine ob. 
server, Lieutenant Dansel, to the Argentine 
Belgrano Base, 17 miles away. During their 
visit with eight Argentines, their leader, Gen. 
Hernan Pujato, expressed his desire to meet 
me, which request Captain McDonald 
radioed aboard. : 

As my ‘copter, piloted by Lt. Edgar Newall, 
approached the barrier cliff I saw a small 
beaver plane, 10 sled” dogs, 4 weasels and 
radio masts which were visible. One man 
popped up, seemingly from nowhere, and 

me most heartily in Spanish. It 
turned out to be the general himself. 


OLD MAGAZINES POPULAR 


Others were soon on the surface, includ- 
ing Captain McDonald, who ned to the 
ship in the ‘copter which had brought me. 
The Argentine doctor, who spoke English 
well, led the way to a small boxlike opening 
where we climbed down a vertical ladder 
to a landing, where a low tunnel led to 
their living quarters, buried deep into the 
barrier. Although congenial General Pujato 
had been here continuously since his base 
was built in January 1955, it was only a 
few weeks ago, during a reconnaissance flight, 
that he learned the existence of the nearby 
British Shackleton Base. ~— 

The eight Argentines had explored south- 
ward in Edith Ronne Land and discovered 
a@ 130-mile-long glacier, mountain ranges as 

as the Alps and gathered scientific data. 

we are the first ships to arrive this 

year, none of the men at these three bases 
has seen outsiders in more than a year. 
They heartily welcomed our visits and 
devoured our old magazines. 

We are now breaking our way, foot by foot, 
westerly through treacherous pressure ice 
and narrow leads. Southerly cold winds 
which previously cleared our way of ice have 
suddenly shifted to warm winds from the 
north and caused a tight pack which is im- 

‘possible to penetrate. Knowing well the 
shifting mood of the ice, Captain McDonald 
has decided to await southerly winds ands 
slackening of the pack before attempting 
another onslaught. 

EIGHT HUNDRED YARDS IN 10 HOURS 


On one occasion the icebreaker made only 
800 yards in a 10-hour period. Continual 
did not rock the mighty barriers 
of rafted ice. These rafting and pressure 
ridges measuring more than 20 feet above 
the crushed, upheaved, tattered and jumbled 
icefields are all around us. 
all of my four expeditions to the Ant- 
never experienced the size and 
us here. No 
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Phas tenacity of purpose 
@ tremendous drive to get the Ellsworth 
will keep on plugging, 
get there before the 
in around us. How- 
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1957 
ships must. depart about February 15 for 


hevnis is the area where in 1913 Pilchner’s 
ship, the Deutschland, was beset in the ice 
for 10 and a half months and where in 1915 
snackleton’s ship, the Endurance, was so 
crushed by the intense pressure that she 


we can feel the cruelty of the Weddell Sea 
while still marveling at the beauty it can 
produce. Last week I witnessed the most 
peautiful awe-inspiring sight of my four 
expeditions while steaming southward in the 

water along snow- 
Coast with flowing gleaming 
tabular icebergs, sheer walls of ice, 100 feet 
high, and higher brilliant sun-lit snow-hills 

the . 

Me made me feel as if I were in dreamland 
on another planet and it is as good a reason 
as any as to why men return to the Ant- 





Brotherhood Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the week of 
February 17 to February 24 is being ob- 
served throughout America as Brother- 
hood Week. It is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
and is designed to spread the spirit of 
brotherhood throughout the land. 
Throughout America, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Conference of 
and Jews, every community 
an event set aside to stim- 
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er and more sturdy union of the Ameri- 
can people. 
Every year the National Conference of 
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ner and the National Brotherhood Week 
chairman come from the same city. 
Cleveland also has the distinction of 
being the only city in the United States 
to have three citizens who have received 
the National Human Relations Award. 
In addition to Mr. Luntz, John A. 
Greene, president of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., won the citation in 1956 and 
Mr. Seltzer in 1951. ' 

Addressing the Luntz dinner will be 
national personages from every walk of 
life including Senator John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, Senator Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio, Henry A. Roemer, 
board chairman of Sharon Steel, Gov. 
Cc. William O'Neill of “Ohio, Mayor 
Anthony J. Celebrezze of Cleveland, 
Mayor Carl Wise of Canton, Ohio, Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, National Conference 
president, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of 
The Temple, Cleveland; Rt. Rev. Nelson 
M. Burroughs, bishop of the Ohio Epis- 
copal District; Msgr. Albert J. Murphy, 
pastor St. Ignatius Church, Charles F. 
McCahill, senior vice president, Forest 
City Publishing. 

We in the Cleveland community are 
proud of Mr. Luntz and the honor which 
will be bestowed upon him for his de- 
votion to the cause of brotherhood. We 
are also proud of the tremendous service 
which has been rendered by Mr. Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
as national chairman of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 





REA Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the propaganda advertising of the pri- 
vate electric power Monopoly is going to 
unheard of lengths to discredit and de- 
stroy public power and REA coopera- 
tives. The private-power companies had 
many years in which to take the blessing 
of electric light, power, and refrigeration 
to American farm homes. They not 
only failed to do this, they did not even 
attempt it. Now they brand public 
power and the cooperatives as so- 
cialistic, but the fact remains that with- 
out REA co-ops, the American farmer 
would still be in darkness without either 
refrigerator or power. 


Some of their propaganda is silly to 





spent on radio, television, and full-page 
ads in their attempt to discredit and de- 
stroy the public-power programs that 
have made electricity an almost uni- 


home. ‘are very costly, but 
they are not paid for by the private- 
po they claim. They 
consumers of the 
electric current generated and sold by 
the private-power companies. Much of 
the current used by REA cooperatives 
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is purchased from private companies— 
so the REA users themselves are paying 
a part of the cost for this propaganda 
barrage designed to destroy REA coop- 
eratives. 

The following letter from Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, is very 
revelatory and contains information 
with which every Member of the House 
should be familiar. I suggest that my 
colleagues read this letter: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. Greorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHRISTOPHER: Attached for your 
information is the latest ad in the propa- 
ganda series of the power companies. We 
wrote to you on this matter with a copy of 
an earlier ad on December 31. 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don’t 
have to wait for an act of Congress—or for 
a cent of tax money—to build the plants. 
The same experience, imagination, and enter- 
prise that electrified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping your electric 
future. That’s why in the years to come, 
as in the past, you will benefit most when 
you are served by independent companies 
like the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true. 

When the power companies say that they 
don’t have “to wait for an act of Congress— 
or for a cent of tax money”—they are im- 
plying, and falsely, that they do not receive 
any subsidies from the Federal Government. 
The facts are that ‘they have already received 
certificates entitling them to interest-free 
loans of $1.4 billion and ultimate subsidies 
of $4.7 billion under section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954, and they stand 
to obtain benefits far in excess of those 
amounts under section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying “the 
Nation in a single lifetime,” they are re- 
writing history by denying credit to local 
and State governments for activities along 
this line which date back to 1882, and they 
are erasing the ugly record of most of the 
private companies in excluding rural people 
from receiving modern electric service until 
rural people and the Congress through the 
rural electric systems with funds and tech- 
nical assistance from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration did most of the rural 
job and forced the power companies to move 
into the field. 

Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power compa- 
nies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Federal 
power program, State and local electric sys- 
tems, and the rural electric program, i. e., 
against all enterprise in the electric indus- 
try except private monopoly. 

We do not question the right of any Amer- 
ican to free speech. We do question the 
privilege exercised by utility monopolies to 
spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to pro- 
test as strongly as polite language will per- 
mit the right of the power companies to 
finance this kind of propaganda out of funds 
collected from electric consumers, including 
a majority of the consumers of our own 
member systems. And we protest the privi- 
lege the power companies exercise in declar- 
sing such expenditures to be a part of the 
legitimate expense of serving people with 
electricity, and deducting these expenses 
from their profits before taxes. Since electric 
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utilities operate, in effect, under cost-plus 
contracts with the electric consumer, they 
should not be permitted to add the cost of 
misleading propaganda to the ratepayers’ bill 
and reduce their income taxes simultane- 
ously. ' 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners of 
the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 





Sincerely, 
Criyrpe T. Exxis, 
General Manager. 
Statehood for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
as a Member of Congress, as a member 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and as a Republican, I have 
during all of my service in Congress 
supported statehood for Alaska. 

I have done so with the expectation 
that Alaska, after being granted state- 
hood, would send Democrat Senators 
and a Democrat House Member to 
Washington. I have also sponsored leg- 
islation to permit Alaska to elect its own 
governor with the knowledge that this 
too would mean that a member of the 
Democratic Party would in all prob- 
ability become Alaska’s first elected chief 
executive. 

The issue of statehood—the question 
of whether residents of Alaska should be 
represented in Congress by voting mem- 
bers—should, I feel, be above politics. I 
have so conducted myself in supporting 
this legislation. 


For this reason, I am greatly disturbed - 


by some newspaper accounts of the ac- 
tion of the Democrat-controlled Alaskan 
Territorial Legislature. The headline 
story of the Anchorage, Alaska, Daily 
Times of February 5, 1957, reads as fol- 
lows: 
THIRTY-SIX TURNED Down BY LEGISLATURE— 
Po.ice Boarp Hir HaRrpEesT By SOLONS 
Jungau.—Acting Gov. Waino Hendrickson 
was faced today with the task of nominating 


36 persons to 28 Territorial agencies ‘who will 


be more acceptable to the Democratic ma- 
jorities in the legislature than his original 
choices. 

The heaviest shucking came on Hendrick- 
son's nomination to the Territorial board of 
police commissioners. The senate and 
house—in voice votes—refused to. confirm 
any of Hendrickson’s nominations to the 
commission which sets the policy for the 
Territorial police. 


Here is another story from the same 
newspaper: 
Curs oN Powers or New GoOvERNOR URGED 
BY Kay 
JuNEAU.—Wendell Kay, Anchorage, tetir- 
ing speaker of the house, has called for the 


stripping of the appointive governor’s pat- 
ronage powers in order to frustrate the aims 
of Republican leaders in Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know to whom 


he refers when lie says “Republican lead- 


- 


ers in Washington.” I certainly know of 
no Member of Congress who has plans 
afoot to build a Republican machine in 
Alaska. I suspect that the Democrat 
leader is trying to justify actions taken 
by his party to embarrass the appointees 
of our Republican President, actions that 
are clearly political in intention and 
scope. Iam perfectly willing to recognize 
the Alaskan Legislature’s right to object 
to some nominees for State positions sub- 
mitted to it by acting Governor Hen- 
drickson. But for the members of the 
legislature to reject, in sweeping voice 
votes, 36 nominees to almost all of the 
Alaska governing boards is nothing but 
politics and politics at its vindictive 
worst. ' . 

In sapporting statehood for Alaska, I 
have assumed that the residents of that 
State had achieved the political maturity 
to govern their own affairs wisely and 
well. The actions of the Democrat ma- 
jority of the Alaskan Legislature have 
shaken this assumption. As a Member 
of Congress who must vote on the issue 
of statehood, both in committee and on 
the floor of the House, I intend to keep a 
close watch on the developments in Alas- 
ka. Asa Republican, I deeply resent po- 
litical reprisals against duly constituted 
authority in the Territory of Alaska, 
solely because the authority happens to 
be a. Republican also. Let the Demo- 
crat members of the Alaskan Legislature 
weigh this observation while they are 
passing resolutions urging me and other 
Republican Members of Congress to vote 
them statehood. 





No Sanctions Against Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are deeply concerned over the situation 
in the Middle East. We are concerned 
over the fate of Israel and its security 
and survival as a free and independent 
state. We are concerned over the atti- 
tude of some of the Arab countries, 
especially Egypt, because of their friendly 








countries are dependent on us for for. 
eign aid, then they turn right aroung 
flirt with the Russians, purchase arm; 
from them and keep the whole Midd. 
East. in turmoil. 

The State of Israel could no longer 
withstand the constant provocations 
from Egypt and the raids by Arab gang; 
across its borders, and was forced to 
march into the Sinai Peninsula to wipe 
out the attackers in defense of its popy. 
lation. Britain and France could yo 
longer stand idly by while Nasser seizeq 
the Suez Canal and disrupted their com. 
merce, and they sent troops to occupy 
the canal. What did we do? Did we 
pursue a policy of aiding our friends ang 
allies? No, we criticized them severely 
and condemned them in the United Na- 
tions. We insisted that Britain ang 
France leave the Suez Canal at once. We 
helped maintain Nasser in power from 
which he was about to topple—and now 
we have a worse mess in the area. 

Then we insisted that Israel give up 
the Sinai Peninsula, withdraw to its pre- 
vious borders, and relinquish the Gaza 
strip, which never belonged to Egypt 
anyway. Now that Israel asks for firm 
guaranties for its shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and protection against the re- 
newal of raids from Gaza, we are talking 
about applying sanctions against Israel 
in order to strangle this little state, the 
only true democratic state in the Middle 
Many of the leaders of both parties in 
Congress. have warned that imposing 
sanctions against Israel is not only im- 
moral and unjustified, but that it would 
be a most shameful way of meting out 
punish ent to the weak and small states, 
Soviet Russia was permitted to vet off 
scot free for her acts of murder and bru- 
tality against the people of Hungary. 
India has taken over Kashmir, while 
completely ignoring world opinion. 
Egypt seized the Suez Canal, has ob- 
structed passage through the canal to 


“the detriment of Western Europe, is 


agitating its neighbors to rise up in arms 
against France, and has carried on a 
constant state of war and provocations 
against Israel—but not a word from the 
United Nations or the United States to 
apply sanctions against her. 

Is it right that there should be a dou- 
ble standard of morality, one for the 
weak and another for the strong? Can 
sanctions against Israel be justified, if 
no similar measures were taken against 
Soviet Russia, India, and Egypt? Can 
the United States, which is recognized 
far and wide as the moral leader of the 
free world, still continue in that role if 
we support sanctions against Israel? 

It is high time for the United States to 
point out. the hypocrisy involved here, or 
else be branded in the eyes of al! the 

ttle and weak nations as being on the 
side of the bullies and the demagoss. | 
not like to see our country placed 
same category with such preach- 


a5 

on 
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thinking péople in this world, sized them 
up for what they are a long time ago. 
The United States has the power t0 


stop any harsh and foolish action in the 


United Nations which can only serve the 
purposes of Communist Russia in keeP- 
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Wie, om ee It may also help save 
the United Nations from its present in- 
ectiveness and make it a valuable in- 
strument of peace, instead of tearing it 
down 


Our policy now should be: No sanc- 
Let us state it in 
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Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 





Recorp, I include 'the following article 
which appeared in the New York Sunday 
Mirror of February 10, 1957, and which 
was written by Ken Rosenberg: 

An able mah at raising a dollar for any 
Max Abelman, 35 Tennis 


raising the stocky septuage: 
more than $100 million, including almost 
$4 million in one gigantic Liberty Bond 
rally during World War I. He has just con- 
cluded a substantial effort in a Jewish char- 
ity'’s fund drive. 

“We staged a big Liberty Bond show fea- 
turing Irving Berlin and opera star Eleanor 
Cisneros,” Abelman retaliates, “and then 
Eleanor and other celebrities sold kisses to 
the people buying bonds. It was really 
funny to see the way some of our richest 
men rushed forward to buy kisses.” 

From 1932 until his retirement in 1954 
Abelman served in various official capacities 
at the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, an insti- 
tution which he helped to set on its financial 
ee ne ee Pane reieing Compsign 


The Rumanian-born Abelman was intro- 


for the federation which 
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featured Violinist Fritz Kreisler netted $1 
million in 1 night. 

“At another of our offerings,” he remem- 
bers, “we had an orchestra of 200’ and some 
of the greatest voices of the operatic world 
vying with live canaries singing throughout 
the room.” 

On the philanthropic front Abelman was 
instrumental in founding the big brother 
and big sister movements, and has been 
active all told in the affairs of some 300 
organizations including the Boy Scouts and 
the Red Cross. 

Abelman had a heart attack last year. He 
is under doctor’s orders to take it easy, 
but nevertheless he was a prime figure in 
the recent Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies campaign. 

“We've got to keep active to help the 
needy,” explains Abelman, who has oper- 
ated under a motto which has summed up 
his work down through the years: “From 
each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 





Another Tribute to Congressman 
Albert Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, I wish to call 
your attention to an artidle that ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post on 
February 16. This article shows the 
high esteem that is held for my distin- 
‘guished colleague from Connecticut, 
Congressman ALBERT MORANO.. 

I should like to add that I too have 
been an eyewitness of the outstanding 
work done in Congress by ALBERT Mor- 
ANO. He is a tireless worker for the 
cause of his constituents, and their wel- 
fare is his constant goal. Mr. Speak- 
er, the great people of Connecticut’s 
Fourth Congressional District can cer- 
tainly rest. assured that their Repre- 
sentative in Congress is down here doing 
a great job in their behalf. , 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
here in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
article -from the Bridgeport Post of 
February 16: 

Morano BooMen sy Onto SoLon-——W. H. AYrres 
Apps Music To LINCOLN Day TALK IN STRAT- 
FORD 
“Congressman ALBERT Morano is the one 

man who could give your present governor a 

real run and beat him,” Congressman WIL- 

LIAM H. Ayres, of Ohio, told an audience of 

more than 350 persons attending a Lincoln 

Day dinner last night in the Stratford Ma- 

sonic Temple. 

Said Congressman Ayres, “I know him 
well; I have watched him at work in Wash- 
ington for the past several years. I know 
how sincere he is and how capable and quali- 
fied he would be to head your government 
here in Connecticut. He has appeal, and the 
Republican Party would do well to seriously 
consider his capabilities when selecting the 
next candidate.” 

During my address, in which he said that 
the days of hacks as candidates has 

and that the Republican Party must 
place before the people candidates who can 
sell themselves, the speaker asserted. We 
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should have learned from the last campaign 
that the people liked Ike, but that there 
were an awful lot of others on the ticket 
they didn’t like. 


LAUDS WOMEN’S EFFORTS 


The speaker lauded the women for their 
work in the last election, declaring, “If it 
hadn’t been for them, we wouldn’t have 
elected the Republicans we did.” 

The speaker said that the party workers 
must consider the candidates as products 
and themselves as salesmen, if“you like the 
product, then you can sell it. 

Discussing the national situation, he as- 
serted, “With all the criticism of our for- 
eign policy by the Democrats, it was well to 
take stock and realize that the true test 
of foreign policy is, Are we at war or are 
we at peace. When we think of that we 
can thank God for Eisenhower. There was 
&@ period in the past when every time we sat 
down to talk with the Russians we came up 
with a piece of paper and they with another 
piece of land, but that is not today under 
President Eisenhower.” 





The First Hungarian Refugee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Miksa Frankl, 
the first Hungarian refugee to receive a 
United States visa, appeared in the Jew- 
ish Digest of February 1957. It is “must” 
reading for all freedom-loving people: 

THE First HUNGARIAN REFUGEE 
(By Miksa Frank]) 


In can sleep at night. That's the main 
reason I’m so happy to be in the United 
States. I can sleep and stop worrying that 
someone is watching me. I escaped from 
the jaws of death, and I am free. 

This is not my first experience with bar- 
barians. My first wife and our two chil- 
dren—one 8 months old, the other 3—died 
in Auschwitz at the hands of the Nazis, 

After liberation I returned to my home in 
Sopron, Hungary, and tried to make a new 
life for myself. Living was a bit harder 
than it was before the war, but anything was 
better than living under the Nazis. 

I got a job as a porter in a railroad station. 
Later, I remarried. 

Things were not too bad, but as the months 
went by, they became worse. Everything 
produced in Hungary went to Russia. Rus- 
sia gave us) nothing—that is nothing but 
false promises. 

Prices started going up and even everydgy 
necessities became scarce. Soon it took a 
half month’s pay to buy a suit of clothes. I 
had to work for a whole month to buy a coat. 

By 1950 I had been made a conductor on 
the railroad. My salary of 5,200 florins 
(about $43) wasn’t enough to maintain for 
my family above a near-starvation diet. 
We could buy some food and had to pay the 
rent—but we still didn’t have enough for 
clothes, even for the children. 

When the revolt came in October, I heard 
that people were getting across the border 
into Austria. I took my wife and three chil- 
dren and fled during the night. 

Since I came to the United States, many 
people have asked me why Hungary chose 
communism. Our leaders were fooled by the 
Russians. The people did not elect a Com- 
munist government. The Russians— 
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through their occupation forces and the po- 
lice—slowly worked their way into positions 
of power, and after a while we had no choice 

I hope people know that we Hungarians 
were not Communists, and: that even now 
most are not Communists; that we love 
freedom and that we will fight and die for 
this freedom. 

To return to my story—my job as a rail- 
road conductor was not too hard, and the 
wages were not too bad compared to many 
of my fellaw countrymen. But still I could 
not afford to eat even lunch in a restaurant, 
and\my wife brought me my meals. 

Party members lived well, though. The 
lowest paid party member made almost twice 
as much as I did. 

My first real idea of what the Russians 
were like came in 1948. In that year I, and 
many other Jews in Hungary, aided Ruman- 
ian Jews who had left their homeland to 
cross the border into Austria. Most of us 
Were arrested and imprisoned. I spent 8 
months in jail. My wife was jailed for 3 
months. A relative took care of the children. 

When I was released, I was allowed to 
return to my job, but I started thinking 
of .eaving the country. I gave the idea up, 
though, because I knew there were mines 
and barbed wire at the border. I could make 
it, maybe, and perhaps my wife could. But, 
I couldn't take a chance with the children. 

There were ways of leaving Hungary 
“legally,” but I couldn’t do that, either. 
The Russians announced that some persons 
over 50 years of age could apply for exit per- 
mits to leave the country. But there was 
alvays the danger that you would be con- 
sidered disloyal to the regime and thrown 
in jail. if you applied. hey asked a. great 
deal cf money—I don’t remember how 
much—and I didn’t have it. I wrote to my 
brothers and my sister in New York, but they 
were not well off and could not help much. 
Even if I had the money, I probably could 
not have left. They asked so rnany questions 
and made you fill out so many forms that it 
made it almost impossible to leave. 

On iast October 20 I heard that some 
students were planning a demonstration in 
Budapest against the Russians. Four days 
later I heard that the demonstration was 
held and that there was fighting in the 
streets. I knew that there could be a lot 
of trouble ahead. 

On November 4 I heard that Russian troops 
were 8 kilometers from our city. I left my 
job, went home, and told my wife to get 
ready. We packed only a few extra things 
for the children. I wore my conductor’s uni- 
form because it was the warmest and only 
complete suit I had. 

Sopron is only 12 kilometers from the 
Austrian border. We walked all the way. It 
took us 5 hours and it was cold. When we 
arrived at the border, the Hungarian police 
said my wife and children could cross, but 
that I had to stay in Hungary. I told my 
wife to take the children aud go to Austria, 
and I went back. 

I met a group of men and together we de- 
cided to try to cross the border through the 
woods. We waited until dark. Then we 
walked quietly through the woods. It was 
freezing cold and the ground was iced up. 
It took us 3 hours of slipping and sliding, 
’ but we finaily came to Austria. 

I went immediately to the nearest village 
and there I found my wife and chitdren. 


We slept in a farmer’s barn that night. 
The next morning one of the townspeo 
told us to go to a displaced persons’ camp 
near Vienna. We had a choice of walking 
the 75 miles to the Traiskirch<sn camp or 
spending part of the little money we had 
for bus fare, ~ 

The children were tired and cold and we 
decided to take the bus. We boarded the bus 
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and I held out money to the driver. He re- 
fused to take it. “You will be my guest,” he 
said. I later found out that our Hungarian 
_ money was worthless in Austria. 

We were in Traiskirchen that afternoon. 
‘Though it wes crowded, we were given clean 
quarters. We were given food, too. That 
night we slept our frst night in a free land. 

The next day a man came from Hiss 
(United Hiss Service, the worldwide Jewish 
migration agency) and questioned me about 
my relatives in the United States. Two days 
later the man came again and took us, this 
time to Vienna. 

In,the Vienna office of Hiss, we filled out 
forms and were told that my sisters and 
brothers in America had been aotified that I 
was safe. The Hiss people said my relatives 
could not afford to sponsor me, but that Hiss 
would attend to that detail. I was asked to 
go next door and talk to the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee people. 

The Joint Distribution Committee found a 
place for us with a Jewish family in Vienna. 
Two days later,-5 o'clock in the morning, I 
was awakened by a telephone call. The Hiss 
man asked me to report with my family to 
the American consulate at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. I was there 2 hours early. 

Mr. Gerety (Pierce J. Gerety, deputy coor- 
dinator of the United States refugee relief 
program) was presenting visas. Since I had 
been fully processed by Hiss, I was first in 
line, and I received the first visa. That night 
I was on a plane for America. It was the 
first time I had flown, but I was so excited I 
don’t remember much about the flight. 

When we landed, we were greeted by Gov-« 
ernment officials and then taken to Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. We filled out papers, and 6 
hours later we boarded a \..:: which took us 
to the Hiss Shelter in New York. 

At 10 o’clock that evening, the bus arrived 


was food waiting for us. We all went into 
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February 21 
Transition of a Stock Yards in 70 Y..,, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many changes in American life 
over the past half century or more. As 
new generations come along, unless those 
in the older group pass down the history 
of the years that they have lived much 
of what we should know about the past 
will be lost. 

It is always interesting therefore when 
some of the veterans in our various 
walks of life impart to others the ex- 
periences that they have had. Much 
history has been made at the National 
Stock Yards in East St. Louis and in 


‘many other stockyards throughout the 


country. It reads best and found most 
interesting when recalled by one who has 
lived through it. For this reason, I 
would like for my colleagues +o have 
the benefit of the years of experience of 
Mr. John Wolfe who has spent almost 70 
years working in some capacity at the 
National Stock Yards. Mr. Wolfe re- 
counts in an interesting article which 
appears in the St. Louis Daily Live- 
stock Reporter on Monday, February 11, 
1957, follows: 

Joun Wotrs, Natrowat Srocx Yarns O1- 

: TIMER RECOUNTS EARLY Days 

One of the real “oldtimers” around Na- 
tional Stock Yards reached another milestone 
Monday. John Wolfe is 87 years old and al- 
70 of those 87 years have been spent 
around the yards. 

John commented on a recent visit to the 
vestock Reporter, for which he worked 4s 

boy, that the stockyards opened in 1870, 
ye year he was born. “I came to Na- 

Yards from Fiora, I11., when I was 
18 days old.” 
Tecounting history of the yards. 
en yards opened it handled mostly 
Oklahoma catile and a few years 
native stock began coming in. 
t was about the time Swift and 
Armour moved into the yards. I do know 
that Armour was the first company to start 
buying calves by weight. 

“The western calves were selling tien by 
the carload at $6 to $8 a head. 

“Then the longhorn Texas cattle came by 
trainloads, and there was so many — 
accompanying them that the Terminal Rall- 

built cabins on the tender of the en- 
care of the shippers.” 

Telling of some of the past glory of Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Johnnie said, “I saw the 
largest horse and mule market in the world 
‘here. I saw it come and I saw it go. 

‘During my time at the yards, I have driven 
@ lot of cattle—I really don’t know how 
many—with my dog and pony. Most of the 


the light of the moon at night.” 
"ate sealer a story of one of his daylight 
8a. : “One day Thomas White sent 
me over to Johnnie McClain’s ferryboat 
eight big old whitefaced Texas sau- 
was 


@ very hot day, and one of the 
to stay with the lot. I 
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ini lll a ais of the Nike missile 


the perch and a little further on my 
the oat this same bull went into a 
yard with « clothesline. 

“My pony ran under the line and it caught 

under ‘the chin and me off the 
pony. I was izecky that my pony was gentle 
an got the bulls down to the ferry 
and drove all of them on. When we got a 
uittle way from shore, this same bull jumped 
of and swam the Mississippi River behind the 
ferry. He was so*tired when we got to the 
other side that he was ready to join the others 
on the riverbank.” 

Mr. Wolfe recalled the names of some cf 
the men at National Stock Yards. 
“fp the early days, Charlie Jones was gen- 
eral superintendent of all departments. 
Other superintendents were Rudolph Hunsi- 
gar, cattle yards; Yank Thomas, hog house; 
Louis Farris, sheep house. 5 


ness moved off of Broadway in St. Louis, Mr. 
jJimerson was made superintendent of that 


department. 
“Most of this happened when there was 


eens was.in the basement. At that time 
there was Only one girl working in the yards 
and she was Rosie Summers, cashier in the 
restaurant.” , 

Mr. Wolfe went cm to recount more of the 
old days at the yards, “In 1892 or 93, A. G. 
Godair and his father moved in from Chi- 
cago and opened a firm and for a time han- 
died nothing but western cattle and calves.” 

It was this firm that Mr. Wolfe worked for 
He said, “Mr. Godair was man- 
ager, W. B. Stickney worked in the office, 
Nelson Emerson was cattle salesman, and 
Godejohn also worked for them.” 

“Did they handle lots of western cattle!” 
“The western cows and 
steers came in by the trainloads. Later on 
when 


“I wonder what has happened to all the 
western business. Nowadays the long trains 
of western cattle don’t circle the whole 


copy of the Livestock with him. 
was with the farmers around 
the courthouse Trenton, Tenn, 
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A Statement by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, Re- 
garding the Accomplishments of the 
United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1957, Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
and submitted the following report on 
the accomplishments of the United States 
Army during the past year: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY HON. 
Wiser M. Brucker BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
on ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, ON JANUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

last year when I testified before your com- 
mittee in respect to the United States Army, 
I spoke in terms of plans and hopes for the 
future. This year I am happy to report 
many concrete accomplishments and much 
significant progress. You are interested in 
whether our country is receiving the maxi- 
mum return for its tremendous investment 
in defense. You wish to be assured that it 
is financing the kind of an Army which meets 
our day-by-day responsibilities and which 
also refiects the rapidly changing technology 
of warfare. I am able to answer this ques- 
tion definitely and emphatically in the 
affirmative. 
* ‘The active Army of fiscal year 1958 will con- 
Sist of a million young men and women in 
uniform. There will be 17 combat divisions, 
9 regiments and regimental combat teams, a 
few atomic support commands, and about the 
same total number of antiaircraft battalions 
as in the preceding year. I will leave to Gen- 
eral Taylor the detailed presentation on the 
strength, organization, and deployment of 
these forces, and particularly the new Pen- 
tomic structure of the Army’s divisions. I 
have seen the Army around the world and I 
assure*you that our country has never put 
into the field a more thoroughly equipped 
and superbly trained Army than the one 
which is now stationed along the outposts of 
the free world. These forces, together with 
our strategic reserves at home, are unmis- 
takably ready to fight now if the need should 
arise. This readiness is an impressive deter- 
rent against aggression and a powerful force 
ready to fight if deterrence should fail. 

The United States Seyenth Army—the most 
splendidly trained operational army the 
United States has ever had in time of peace— 
is deployed across Western Germany. With 
its ever-increasing atomic power, the Seventh 
Army is the keystone of NATO's ground de- 
fenses. Its major forces consist of 5 crack 
divisions—2 armored, 2 infantry and 1 air- 
borne—together with 3 armored cavalry regi- 
ments. Thése are backed by units armed 
with Corporal guided missiles, Honest John 
rockets, and 280-millimeter guns, all capable 
of. delivering atomic warheads. Also, an 
Army regiment in Berlin is solid evidence of 
America’s military might to the citizens of 
that heroic island of freedom, and ever-pres- 
ent reminder and warning to the surrounding 
Communists that America means business. 
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against which proeress can be measured and 
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These forces in Germany are supported by a 
line of communications from the Bay of 
Biscay across France that constitutes a logis- 
tical pipeline. It is as modern and fully 
equipped as we can make it. 

In northern and eastern Italy, the Army’s 
Southern European Task Force provides 
atomic support for NATO divisions defend- 
ing that vital area. Equipped with Honest 
John rockets and Corporal guided missiles, 
this task force is the forerunner of a num- 
ber of atomic support commands specifi- 
cally designed to reinforce our Army with 
the most modern weapons. 


In Korea the Eighth Army, a corps of two 
United States combat divisions is deployed 
along the demilitarized zone, helping to 
guard against a renewed attack by the Com- 
munis? forces in position on the other side 
of the narrow armistice corridor. Here the 
Army also continues to aid—with equipment 
and training—the 20 divisions constituting 
the valiant army of the Republic of Korea. 
Army troops are supporting other mutual 
defense agreements in the Pacific area which 
involve Japan, the Nationelist Chinese on 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam, and Pakistan. 
The combat readiness cf Army forces sta- 
tioned in Japan, in Korea, and in Hawaii, 
and their ability to move rapidly within the 
Far Eastern areas if trouble should arise, 
give material substance to our national in- 
tent to preserve the peace. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, the Army 
provides for the continental defense of the 
United States against airborne or seaborne 
troops. Nine Army combat divisions are held 
in strategic reserve in order that we shall 
be able to reinforce our overseas garrisons 
if the need should arise. From far up in 
Alaska, where the Army is manning our 
northernmost outposts, all the way to the 
Caribbean, Army troops are protecting the 
hemisphere approaches. Likewise, they are 
guarding the Panama Canal. Army anti- 
aircraft units—a majority of them armed 
with the powerful and effective Nike Ajax 
guided missile—night and day share respon- 
sibility for the defense of major cities and 
industrial areas in the United States against 
air attack. 

The United States is associated with 45 
other nations in the most powerful system 
of collective security ever created. The Army 
stands guard shoulder to shoulder with the 
troops of our allied friends along the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains as a potent re- 
minder that we are ready to honor our inter- 
national agreements promptly. In support 
of our mutual defense aliiances and other 
arrangements, 40 percent of the million 
young men and women in our Army is sta- 
tioned overseas in ¥3 countries. Army mis- 
sions in. 44 countries of Europe, Asia, and 
South America are busy with the continued 
strengthening of our allies. Thousands of 
highly qualified Army troops are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 allied 
foreign divisions—a sizable part of the free 
world’s military strength. 

On the other side the Soviet-Sino bloc 
has a gigantic military machine consisting 
of 84% million men in its ground forces. 
The Soviet Army ground forces alone number 
over 244 million men organized into 100 
rifle divisions, 55 mechanized divisions, 20 
tank divisions, and supporting units. Most 
of these divisions are located in the border 
regions of the U. S. S. R., except for 22 di- 
visions in East Germany, 2 divisions in Po- 
land, and 2 in Rumania. The normal gar- 
rison of 2 divisions in Hungary was rein- 
forced by about 5 more divisions from the 
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U. S. S. R. and Rumania for the suppression 
of the revolution. 

The Soviets last year made much of-an 
announced intention. to reduce their armed 
forces (ground, sea, and air), by a total of 
1,200,000 men. So far we have no evidence 
to show that such reductions have been 
made. 

The Soviet ground forces have been in 
large measure reequipped since World 
War II. This reequipment program has 
provided them with a complete new family 
of smajl arms, new artillery pieces, new 
trucks, medium tanks, and amphibious ve- 
hicles, as well as helicopters. As an example 
of the extent of the reequipment program, 
we estimate that about 28,000 of the new 
T-54 medium tanks have been. produced. 
Soviet forces in East Germany have received 
approximately 4,000 of these. 

The Chinese Communists also maintain 
large army ground forces—2‘4, million men 
organized into approximately 150 divisions 
plus supporting units. This army has been 
undergoing an important reorganization and 
modernization program since 1952 to include 
standardization of weapons, increased serv- 
ice and support units, and a vastly expanded 
military school system. The North Korean 
and Viet Minh armies add to Communist 
military capabilities in the Far East. In 
Eastern Europe the satellites maintain fairly 
large armies, but, in view of the recent de- 
velopments there, we believe that the ma- 
jority. of these forces would not be suffi- 
ciently reliable for offensive. operations 
against the West. 

The savage purge of liberty in Hungary, 
the unmistakable attempts of the Soviet 
Union to establish a foothold in the vital 
Middle East, the increasingly brazen efforts 
of the Kremlin to foment discord, exploit 
unrest, and sap the power and resolution of 
the Free World have sounded a clarion warn- 
ing. They have used the threat of force to 
exert the pressure of political domination 
on world affairs. There is no reasonable 
doubt as to what would be in store for us 
if we should fail to man our own defenses 
with strength, determination, and constant 
vigilance. We must be ready to counter ag- 
gression not only in general war but also in 
any form. There is a corresponding need to 
proportion our force to the threat in what- 
ever form it may take. 

It must be our consistent aim to prevent 
the outbreak of a general war which can 
have no other effect than global devastation. 
This is the philosophy and the background 
upon. which is based the Army’s budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1958 of $9,721,000,000. 
This is a sizable financial outlay that must 
of course be justified in detail before your 
approval can be expected. I can only point 
out at this time that ‘tthe Army’s budget 
request represents months of detailed study 
and the considered opinion of the most 
mature military leadership that this country 
has to offer. It is drawn in the light of the 
many-sided threat confronting us. 

The Army programs for fiscal year 1958 
represent the activities and functions essen- 
tial to the security of our Nation. These 
programs are mutually supporting. The 
curtailment of one necessarily affects the 
others—and each bears on our overall ef- 
fectiveness. I trust that the Congress will 
see fit to support the Army by approving the 
budget request which has been submitted for 
fiscal year 1958. Any reduction in this 
budget would considerably handicap us in 
our efforts as a member of the defense team 
to provide adequately for the security of the 
United States. 

We have made progress in many fields 
during the past year in organization, busi- 
ness management—tesearch and develop- 
ment of new weapons and materials—in our 
general state of readiness, in our morale and 
well-being, in our reserve programs and in 
many other fields. We are in a state of rapid 
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transition to new weapons, new concepts, 
and new and greater capabilities. At the 
same time we have kept a steady grip on 
present-day realities. 

I am proud to announce that the Army 
is now in the process of a major reorgan- 
ization of its principal combat units the 
purpose of which is to improve our ability 
to fight effectively under conditions of 
atomic warfare without loss of capability 
to conduct so-cailed conventional warfare. 
This is the culmination of many years of 
planning, testing, and experimentation. 
This decision marks the first real progress 
in organization for ground combat since 
World War II. 

We are also organizing atomic support 
commands which are particularly suitable 
to provide atomic support for the forces 
of our friends and allies abroad. This year 
for the first time we are activating addi- 
tional atomic support commands along the 
lines of the Southern European Task Force— 
SETAF—which backs up NATO forces in 
Italy with its nuclear weapons. Next year 
additional atomic support commands will be 
formed. - 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting $400 million to finance 
our research and development program in 
fiscal year 1958. During this period we will 
concentrate on developments in the field of 
missiles, target acquisition devices, faster and 
better communication systems, and mobility 
through aerial vehicles. We intend to keep 
the Army fully effective in carrying out its 
ground and antiaircraft combat mission: All 
of our weapons and weapons systems must 
be closely integrated with the needs of the 
field commander. 

As a result of ever-increasing emphasis in 
the field of research and development, we are 
stocking our arsenal with an adequate va- 
riety of atomic weapons precisely tailored to 
our needs and which can be used with dis- 
crimination against close-in, as well as far- 
distant targets with complete accuracy, day 
or night, despite rain, snow, fog, or other 
weather conditions. Thirteen years of pio- 
neering experience in the missile field is pay- 
ing rich dividends. 

At the same time we are not overlooking 
the importance of continued development of 
conventional weapons which are needed to 
accomplish a great many tasks for which 
atomic Weapons would be totally unsuitable. 
We are continuously developing lightweight 
material and equipment with an aim to- 
ward ever-increasing mobility. We are look- 
ing forward to the day when we can aug- 
ment the capability of the tank, the truck, 
and other heavy and relatively slow vehicles 
with lighter airborne equipment and more 
effective aerial vehicles. 

Tilustrating our efforts to move forward as 
rapidly as possible in the modernization of 
the Army is the continuing high proportion 
of our procurement and production appro- 
priation to be devoted to guided missiles 
and guided missile equipment. Of the $1.9 
billion obligated in fiscal year 1956 under 
the procurement and production appropria- 
tion, approximately 23 percent was for 
guided missiles and related equipment. Of 
the $1.7 billion estimated direct obligations 
for fiscal year 1957, 45 percent is for these 
items; and of the $1.4 billion planned for 
fiscal year 1958, 48 percent is for this pur- 
pose: This transition to guided missiles and 
atomic weapons requires the creation and 
maintenance of new types of production fa- 
cilities in our production base. Wherever 
possible, existing Government facilities are 
being utilized. 

One great source of satisfaction is the fact 
that the Research and Development Pro- 
gram has decisively moved out of the promise 
into the progress stage. During the past 
year the R&D Program introduced— 

The greatly improved Nike-Hercules, 

The M56 self-propelled 90mm gun. 


February 21 


A new general purpose machine gun, cal 
30 M60. ; 
A new lightweight %4 ton jeep, XM 15), 

The mechanical mule. 

An improved version of the M48 mediym 
tank with greatly increased combat range. 

New aircraft, such as the H-40 Utility He). 
copter, the H-37 Transport Helicopter, ang 
others. 


A new communications system. 

One recent development project of which 
we are proud is the Army’s first nuclear power 
plant at Ft. Belvoir which is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is anticipated that dedica. 
tion ceremonies marking the completion o; 
this atomic reactor will take place in late 
April. Subsequent models of this atomic 
reactor power plant are under consideration 
for remote military installations. 

We have under development smaller, light. 
er nuclear powerplants which can be broken 
down and transported by air. These plants 
are designed to supply electrical power {or 
remote and isolated stations. 

In order to assure the development of an 
intermediate range ballistic missile at the 
earliest possible date, the Secretary of De. 
fense has authorized the Army to continue 
for the time being the development of the 
Jupiter missile, although the employment 
responsibility for that weapon has been as. 
signed to the Navy and to the Air Force. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Red- 
stone Arsenal has recently achieved some 
outstanding progress in connection with the 
Jupiter IRBM. We are well ahead of sched- 
ule and tests to date indicate that this mis- 
sile will meet the criteria established for it, 


AIR DEFENSE 


We are proud of the increasingly important 
role of the Army in the air defense of con- 
tinental United States. The responsibility 
for defending the United States against a 
possible sneak attack rests, of course, with 
the continental Air Defense Command, of 
which the Army's antiaircraft command is 
@ major component. Army Nike missile 
units of the Army’s Antiaircraft Command 
are joined with the forces of the Air Force 
and the Navy in the unified and integrated 
air defense system. "By the end of fiscal 
year 1958, approximately 70 percent of the 
antiaircraft battalions assigned to continen- 
tal air defense will be Nike missile battalions. 
By 1960 we hope that the National Guard 
will man 25 percent of the Nike sites in the 
United States. The ultimate goal is to have 
Reserve components of the Army manning 
50 percent of the Nike sites in the continen- 
tal air defense system. 

Last year we spoke extensively about the 
imminent development of an improvement of 
the original Nike antiaircraft missile which 
at that time we identified as Nike B. I am 
sure that you will be pleased to lear that 
development of this missile, which we now 
call Nike Hercules, is now nearing comple- 
tion. This missile is presently undergoing 
tests at the White Sands Proving Ground 
and will soon be added to the national ar- 
senal. We estimate that a Nike Hercules 
battalion will be many times as effective as 
current missile battalions. 

You can easily understand that a group of 
Nike batteries stationed in a circle around 
one of our cities require intricate coordina- 
tion so that two missiles will not engage the 
same target. This formidable problem has 
been solved by development by the Army of 
an elaborate electronic system called the 
Missile Master which will produce informa- 
tion necessary for Army units to obtain the 
most efficient distribution of fire against the 
available targets. The Missile Master cal 
operate independently or in conjunction with 
the Air Force Sage system when that system 
becomes operational. The first Missile Mas- 
ter is now being installed at a key installa- 
tion in the continental United States. Thé 


employment of Missile Masters will greatly 
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increase the effectiveness of the Nike missile 


defense. 
CAREER INCENTIVES 

he Army is forever seeking means of mak- 
ing & military career more attractive to both 
its officers and enlisted personnel, We will 
continue to do everything possible to en- 
courage qualified men and women to stay 
with us and to recognize the value of their 
grvice to this country. 

Iam sure that you are interested in know- 
ing whether or not the various career in- 
centives which the 84th Congress enacted 
into law have produced the desired effect. 
certain of these measures have not been in 
effect for a sufficient period of time to permit 
, complete evaluation. We believe, however, 
that the legislation providing additional 
medical care for dependents will have a pro- 
nounced and beneficial effect over a long 
period. We believe also that the servicemen’s 
and veterans’ survivors benefits will be viewed 
py the great majority of military personnel 
as an additional attraction of military service. 

The provisions of readjustment pay for 
members of reserve components who may be 
involuntarily released from active duty can- 
not help but improve morale. We have high 
nopes for the ultimate effect of the Regular 
army augmentation program which will re- 
duce the high rate of turnover in the officer 
corps while increasing career security. 

Other aspects of the career-incentive pro- 

m have been in effect long enough so that 
we are able to properly and fully evaluate 
their effect. We know, for example, that leg- 
islation continuing authority for retirement 
in the highest temporary grade has had an 
extremely beneficial effect, encouraging a 
number of highly capable officers who other- 
wise would have left the Service to stay on 
active duty and continue to offer their valu- 
able services. 

We also know that there has been a marked 
improvement in the situation with respect 
to medical and denal officers since the en- 
actment of the doctors’ incentive-pay legis- 
lation. During the last 6 months of 1956, 
applications for appointment in the Regular 
Army from: among doctors and dentists in- 
creased by 65 percent over the same period in 
1955. While other factors may have con- 
tributed to this increase, we believe that the 
improvement is mostly due to increased pay. 

No picture of incentives would be complete 
without mention of the family housing situ- 
ation. Here, the Capehart Act has been 
extremely helpful. We will reduce our hous- 
ing deficit by 23,000 units in fiscal year 1957 
and 28,000 in fiscal year 1958. All but 6,000 
of these units will be Capehart housing. 

Some of the most appealing features of 
the service are intangibles which cannot be 
counted in dollars or measured in privileges. 
In this connection we have initiated pro- 
cedures to continue the lineage of our famous 
regiments, regardless of the forms which our 
future tactical organization may take. We 
shall institutionalize these regiments and, as 
our Army changes between peace and war- 
time, vary the number of their component 
units. By ting the organizations 
associated with such names as Valley: Forge, 
Gettysburg, San Juan Hill, Chateau Thierry, 
Normandy, the Pusan Bridgehead, we can 
make every man feel the link with the past, 
a well as his identity with progress. 

Ih recognition of the basic importance of 
“belonging to an outfit” we have revised our 
concepts for handling replacements. 

RESERVE FORCES 

4 vital and integral part of our Army team 
is |ts Ready Reserve which stands ever ready 
in the event of emergency to put aside ci- 
Villan pursuits and participate with the 
active forces, Our splendid National Guard, 
Widitionally the backbone of our reserve 
Strength, is large and well equipped. At the 


_ Sine time we are building a dynamic Army 


Reserve under the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. Since the passage of the 
act—a little over a year ago 48,200 young 
men have entered the United States Army 
Reserve to take advantage of the 6 months 
active training program. The number en- 
listing the past week was 1,158. To obtain 
these results the Army has conducted the 
greatést publicity campaign in its history to 
focus attention on the provisions of RFA-55. 

The quality and intensity of the publicity 
campaign was attested to by the award to 
the Army of the Silver Anvil trophy by the 
American Public Relations Association for 
the best public relations program conducted 
by any governmental agency during the year. 
The Army worked closely with 370 national 
organizations in obtaining support for the 
Reserve programs, including the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts of America, and numerous academic, 
industrial, and trade groups. 

An Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Components has been established as a part 
of the Army staff here in Washington. A 
Deputy Commanding General for Reserve 
components has been established at Head- 
quarters, CONARC, at Fort Monroe. Each of 
the six Deputy Continental Army Comman- 
ders has been designated to coordinate and 
supervise Reserve affairs. . 

By January 25, 111,834 men had _ enlisted 
under the various provisions of the act since 
its inauguration in August 1955. Over 10,000 
personnel, 17 to 18% years of age, have 
completed the 6 months training program 
and approximately 20,000 are in training 
right now. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget provides for a 
steady and important increase in the size of 
the Army Reserve. The number of Reserves 
in drill pay status will increase from 256,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 to 300,000 at the 
end of fiscal year 1958. The National Guard 
will continue on at 400,000. 

We are emphasizing quality in the Re- 
serves by a vigorous screening process. Al- 
though we may have some minor legislative 
proposals to make, we are generally satis- 
fied with the act. 

Our objective is to have a well-organized, 
highly trained, and effective mobilization- 
Ready Reserve of moderate size rather than 
merely large numbers of partially trained, 
partially equipped units and individuals. 
The Army is going forward with the program 
that requires all enlistees to have 6 months’ 
active duty training. Since all personnel en- 
tering the United States Army Reserves al- 
ready is required to have this training as a 
minimum, it is essential that our first line 
reserve forces, the National Guard, adhere to 
the same standard. We are confident that 
unit and organizational effectiveness of the 
National Guard will be greatly enhanced by 
such active duty training. 


MANAGEMENT 


The Army firmly believes that good man- 
agement cannot be overemphasized. Any 
waste or inefficiency in the employment of 
money, materiel, or manpower is directly 
refi in reduced combat power—and 
combat power is the root and branch of the 
Army’s ability to carry out its historic re- 
sponsibilities for national security. In this 
field we are continuing to make notable prog- 
ress in managing our worldwide complex of 
commands and facitities. 

The Army Command management system 
integfates previously separate basic Army 
business management processes of program- 
ing, budgeting, accounting, performance 
analysis, and manpower control, so that they 
are fused into a single management system. 
This integration assists greatly in producing 
& cost-cf-performance budget, which is not 
only a financial forecast, but is also an 
operating plan of- performance and costa, 
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against which progress can be measured and 
workload controlled. This system will be 
completely installed throughout the Army 
by January 1, 1958. 

The use of electronic and other automatic 
data-processing systems has also been sub- 
Stantially increased during the year. 

We are impressed with the advantages of 
the so-called Single Manager System, which 
has been instituted under directives of the 
Department of Defense. Under this sys- 
tem, the Secretary of one military depart- 
ment becomes the Single Manager for a 
common service or for wholesale supply of 
a certain commodity to all of the military 
services. He receives gross requirements 
from each of the services, computes net De- 
partment of Defense requirements, and initi- 
ates procurement. He finances all whole- 
sale stocks from a revolving fund, ‘and each 
service purchases its needs from him. 

The Army has been made the Single Man- 
ager for subsistence, clothing, and textiles, 
and traffic management. 


Since the system provides one manager for 
the computation of net requirements, pro- 
curement, distribution, inventory account- 
ing, etc., and makes interservice supply vir- 
tually automatic, and since it provides for 
more effective utilization of transportation 
resources, it will undoubtedly result in in- 
creased effectiveness and economies. 

Although we are happy with the progress 
which has been made in the past year, there 
is no tendency in the Army to rest on our 
oars. In the next year we will continue to 
work toward our goal of making Army units 
faster moving, harder hitting, and more self- 
sufficient. We will complete the reorganiza- 
tion of ourdivisions into smaller, extremely 
mobile pentomic divisions—five element 
units geared to atomic warfare, but also 
fully capable of fighting nonatomic battles, 
At the present time we are conducting inten- 
sive field tests of this new concept and ex- 
pect to learn a great deal that will lead to 
further progress. 

The Army visualizes continued progress in 
fiscal year 1958—progress that will make the 
United States Army an even greater power 
for peace and deterrent to aggression. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my practice to send a report to my con- 
stituents at the close of each session of 
Congress. When the Ist session of the 
85th Congress ends, I shall include in 
the REcorp my report covering legisla- 
tion and accomplishments of the Con- 
gress during the session. I feel that it 
is important that the people I represent 
be given such information. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGREssionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 








Looking Ahead on Forest Policy 
eae... 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
13, 1957, I delivered a speech 
pefore the Washington section of the 


society for American Foresters. My re- 
marks were entitled “Looking Ahead on 
Forest Policy.” 


I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
AHEAD ON ForeEST POLiIcy 


(Address by Senator Huserr H. Humpnney, 
Democrat, Minnesota, before Washington 
section of Society of Arnerican Foresters, 
February 13, 1957) 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
appear before your Washington section of 
the professional Society of American For- 
esters, foun@ed here just aver 50 years ago 
by Gifford Pinchot. His ideals still inspire 
and guide us today. 

Our forest programs which assure us of 
our present-day timber supplies, are in large 
measure due to the dedication of Pinciot 
and his fellow foresters to the philosophy 
that government has an active responsibility 
for the custodianship of our God-given re- 
sources. 

All of us concerned with conservation need 
to keep that philosophy to the forefront, and 
make sure our Government does not neglect 
its responsibilities. 

, ever since Pinchot’s time for- 
esters have continued to give strong leader- 
ship to the conservation movement. Thcy 
have earned a distinguished place among the 
American professional groups. 

Foresters have stood four-square in the 
public interest against those pressures from 
seekers of privilege who would corrupt gov- 
ernmental processes for personal gain. Never 
in the of the Forest Service, which 


‘Al Serena case which 
' -forest timber, not a single 
forester was involved. It was, in fact, a deal 
put over in spite of yur opposition. 
I t hope the American people realize 
: your unselfish devotion to an 
ideal. And I hope that this great tradition 
among professiofial foresters in their devo- 
tion to the public interest will continue un- 
despite mounting pressures from 
those seekers of special rights in the property 
all citizens. i 
happy to hear, tonight, 
your society is sponsoring « discussion 
month of both the pros and°cons on 
wilderness bill which I have sponsofed. 


must look farther 
ahead than most groups in American life, be- 
. 


i 
f 
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cause of the time involved in growing trees. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons you are a 
group of men with real vision and idealism. 
Too often today there is a tendency to fall 
into the rut of conformity and to consider 
differences of opinion as unpleasant—or to 
allow personalities to blind us to the issues. 

Discussion, debate, and dissension are the 
very stuff of which American democratic life 
is made. I have often referred to them as the 
“Three D’s of Democracy.’ Never be afraid 
to dissent from popular ideas. History re- 
veals that the unpopular dissenter of today 
is often the prophet of tomorrow. 

But do not make the mistake of thinking 
you will keep free from political turmoil, 
or that it is professionally undignified or un- 
ethical to stand up and be counted at a 
time when courage and decision are called 
for. Preservation of a weak neutrality, at a 
time when the public interest is threatened, 
is equivalent to lining up on the wrong side. 
Pinchot could not do it in the Bollinger case, 
and it can not be done today. And these are 
times in the conservation movement when 
the men are separated from the boys. 

In recent years, some have come to think 
that the battles over control over our natural 
resources have no application-today. Per- 
haps we have lulled ourselves into a sense 
of false security because we have made great 
achievements in the widespread application 
of soil conservation, reforestation, and wild- 
life management measures. These technical 
applications are vital to sound conservation. 
Nearly everyone today agrees that proper 
soil, water, and forest conservation tech- 
niques should he applied extensively. 

But that is only a part of the conservation 
battle. 

Pinchot observed 50 years ago that control 
over natural resources gives control over the 
economic and political life of .the Nation: 

Make no mistake, gentlemen, the conserva- 
tion battles of the last 4 years have been 
over the control of our national forests, 
waterpower sites, and oil-underlain wildlife 
refuges, rather than over the technical ap- 
plications and practices to the resources. 

This is a never-ending struggle. 

It should certainly surprise no one that 
this struggle becomes reflected in American 
political life, for political action is a means 
of achieving our aspirations and objectives 
in a democracy. 

The fact that conservationists want the 
cooperation and support of elected officials 
or administrative officers of both political 
parties in our country should certainly never 
become a bar to recognizing and approving 
what a political candidate stands for or does 
that is right, nor to recognizing and repudi- 
ating just as firmly whatever a political 
candidate or administration stands for that 
is not right. 

For example, whatever our political affili- 
ation, I think that we would not be honest 
if we did not recognize that the New Deal 
gave new impetus to the conservation move- 
ment that had lain dormant since Teddy 
Roosevelt's day. 

And whatever our political affiliation, I 
think that all of us interested in the con- 
servation movement had a right to be 
shocked by some of the excesses and deteri- 
oration of resource programs during the past 
4 years. 

Believe me, I am not just being partisan 
when I express my own conviction that the 
great tradition of your profession was quite 
propefly advanced into the last political 





campaign when leading foresters, soil con- 
servationists, wildlife management special- 
ists, and others in the conservation move- 
ment, concerned about what was happening 
under the existing administration, left their 
nonpartisanship behind and organized a po- 
litical committee in behalf of the Democratic 
presidential candidate. 

These men could have stayed home and 
avoided some of the diatribes which I under- 
stand were levelled at them. Instead, they 
answered a high call to public duty. One 
of the functions of an American political 
campaign is to air issues of public discus- 
sion—and this committee of conservationists 
did their job with dignity and responsibility. 
“ Not one of their nine charges of misdi- 
rected resource policy was ever met, or de- 
nied by the Republican administration. 
They made their charges stick. And make 
no mistake—the effect of this committee's 
charges were not lost on the administration, 
which is now giving signs of attempting to 
amend some of its past follies. You may have 
noticed in the papers that certain propo- 
nents of a partnership program were soundty 
defeated last November 6 at the polls. 

We. need more, not less, emphasis on these 
vital resources issues in our political cam- 
paigns—and we need conservation leaders 
with courage enough to speak out boldly 
when they see the public’s interest being 
ignored. 

And, gentlemen, as one spokesman for the 
Democratic party, I want to assure you that 
if we ever get into a situation involving mis- 
management of our public resource programs, 
I hope you will give us the same treatment. 
We will have it coming. But rest assured I 
shall do my best to prevent that kind of a 


‘situation from ever developing. 


Now, let me make it clear that I am not 
professing to come before you as a forestry 
or resource expert. You are the experts. I 
am just a conservation-minded public official 
having to rely, to a great degree, on you ex- 
perts and technicians for advice and guid- 
ance. However, I do have a responsihility 
of helping establish resource policies which 
I do not treat lightly. 

As a United States Senator from the great 
State of Minnesota which has 20 million 
acres of forest land, including 2 of our oldest 
national forests—the Superior and the 
Chippewa—I have made it my business to 
learn something about forestry, wildlife, 
water, and soil conservation. 

We in Mmnesota have in some degree most 
of the forest problems found fairly generally 
over the United States. We have large paper 
and other wood cellulose converting plants 
and many sawmills supplied by thousands 
of small farmer-loggers who depend upon 
pulpwood and other forest products for part 
of their winter income. 2 

Our forest-fire control and reforestation 
programs are making real headway in restor- 
ing commercial forests to the barren cutover 
lands left after the first wave of logging. 
Our State- and county-owned and managed 
forests of the north are steadily supplying 
industry with needed raw material, while at 
the same time assuring an independent liveli- 
hood to many of our people. Thus,- we in 
Minnesota face not only Federal, State, and 
county forest management problems but 
those of private owners—small and large— 
which are in-thost respects similar over the 
country. 

Forest policy is a broad field to try and 
cover in a limited time, so primarily tonight 
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I am going to outline what I feel should 
be some of the important objectives in for- 
estry which we in our generation should 
reach—and_ to suggest somie of the policies 
which I feel will work in the direction of as- 
suring adequate timber supplies, watershed 
protection, wildlife, and other recreational 
benefits from our forest land resources. 

We are the posterity which Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, and other 
foresighted leaders prepared for when they 
set aside the National Forests, extended fire 
protection programs, put unemployed boys to 
work planting trees and improving timber 
stands. 

Now, upon our shoulders, rests the task of 
providing for the posterity of the year 2000. 
And, gentlemen, we have no vast forests of 
virgin timber to bequeath our grandchildren. 
We must grow timber—lots more of it than 
we are today—if they are to continue to 
enjoy the fruits of our high American stand- 
ard of living. And a timber cropping econ- 
omy takes some real effort, as you foresters 
are only too well aware. 

According to figures which I have seen 
from the Forest Service’s Timber Resource 
Review, we are going to need a lot more tim- 
ber to supply our rapidly expanding popu- 
lation—almost half again as much as we 
now have when the year 2000 arrives. 

Either we begin to g” »w this timber today, 
or our children will have to pay absur ly 
hftgh prices for what little there is left by 
then. ; 

I realize that the style lately has been a 
scoff at Pinchot’s prediction of a timber 
famine. 

But if we look at timber production figures, 
which have stayed nearly constant for 50 
years while prices have risen much faster 
than for other.commodities, I think we will 
find Pinchot closer to being right than his 
critics. 

Of course, the decision-on how much tim- 
ber we will need is one for the foresters and 
economists to make. But it is up to those 
of us in political life to translate those goals 


into policies and programs which you men’ 


can carry out. 

Our political economy is so complex today 
that in this field, as in most others, we need 
to have the advice of technical people in 
making our decisions. I hope that foresters 
will not shun this duty under some sort of 
mistaken assumption that it is improper to 
advise your Congressmen and Senators, or to 
take a position in favor of what you believe 
to be sound forest policy. 

In making our plans for the next 50 years 
in forestry we have to develop one set for use 
on the greater areas of public forests occupy- 
ing one-fourth of our forest land, and an- 
other set for the large area of private forest 
land. The first calls for direct action by pub- 
lic agencies, while the second, for tooperative 


working relationships with private owners— ~ 


large and small. 

We in the Congress, and in the State leg- 
islatures, too, must continue to assure that 
sufficient funds become available for man- 
agement of public lands, including tree 
planting, protection from insects and dis- 
eases, and stand improvement measures. We 
must make sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the cocperative programs 
with the States for fire protection, nurseries, 
and extension work are properly met—and 
on a scale which will expand tree growth to 
meet our future needs. 

But the job does not stop with Federal 
appropriations, and the Government is not 
in the business of dictating to private own- 
ers what they should do. 

The proper role of Government toward 
private forest lands seems to nie; Ih our dem- 
ocratic political economy, to be one of pro- 
viding a favorable economic and social cli- 
mate for individual owners to do those things 
on their forests which are in the public 
interest. 
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Both the public forests and the larger in- 
dustrial tracts are apparently being fairly 
well managed, and such management will 
improye as your professional techniques im- 
prove. But I am told that lack of a solution 
of the small-owner forestry problem is one 
which is giving foresters much concern. And 
well it should, for such lands make up the 
majority of our commercial forest area. 

Apparently more. experimental research 
along the lines of cooptrative action is need- 
ed to achieve a solution. I should like to of- 
fer my help for sound proposals which in- 
clude research efforts on this difficult prob- 
lem, at any time it is possible to do so. 

The plain facts are, gentlemen, that none 
of us have clear-cut answers to the small- 
owner problem. The Congress is willing to 
do all it can to help, but the ideas must come 
from the forestry profession. One thing 
seems clear: If we are to have a strong and 
vital forest economy, greater research effort 
must be given to the problems of the small 
owner and independent logging operator. 
For example, forest-products marketing data 
were almost absent from the USDA 1954 
Yearbook on Marketing. I might be so bold 
as to suggest that one reason you are so far 
along in the solution of your public and in- 
dustrial forestry problem is because you for- 
esters have done an excellent job in those 
fields. But, conversely, your lack of success 
with extending to small ownership is be- 
cause you are devoting comparatively little 
research to this lem. 

Because it does embrace several millions of 
small owners and thousands of independent. 
farmer-loggers, our forest economy is a vital 
part of rural America. 

It represents one of the remaining parts of 
our economy which has not been swallowed 
up by huge combinations of corporate enter- 
prise. I hope it will never be. 

Our forest industries, even the large ones, 
are highly decentralized and provide markets 
for the products of the self-employed logger. 
Our public forests and those under the own- 
erships will continue, I hope, to assure that 
this great group of independent woodsmen 
will have free access to raw material which 
will not have to be cleared through a Wash- 
ington bureau office or a New York corpora- 
tion office. If that ever happens, I think 
America will have lost more of her free and 
independent spirit than I care to contem- 
plate. 

That is one reason I introduced my price- 
reporting measure last year in Congress. I 
know of instances in Minnesota where farm- 
ers have worked hard all winter to produce 
pulpwood at a certain price quoted by a deal- 
er or buyer, only to find in the spring, when 
the farmer was ready to ship, that the buyer 
could not pay his figure—saying that the 
price had dropped, How is the farmer- 
logger to know whether or not he is just be- 
ing taken? 

A price and market program for forest 
products would have kept such a producer 
regularly informed of price changes and the 
demand. He would know whether it paid 
him to cut his timber or just let it grow. I 
am sure, gentlemen, that forestry will have 
to pay its way or you will not have much for- 
estry. If a man does not know what price 
his timber will bring, he will never get very 
interested in growing it. 

We have heard a lot of talk about free 
enterprise over the years. It has become a’ 
catchall slogan which means many things 


to many men, but is seldom defined. Let’s 
think for a minute what free en’ e in 
forestry means, To most people it means 


So it sems to me that independent forest 
owners and timbermen have a right to such 
information as well as farmers, stockbrokers, 


streams. 
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packinghouses and papermills. Ye; this 
simple information is being denied them 

If we are to have a free-forest economy 
price data should be available to buyers an4 
sellers alike, and I cannot understang why 
some of those who give lipservice to free 
enterprise go to such efforts to deny this 
rightful informatién to a large group o; 
people. : : 

These same groups hawopposed adequate 
forest-fire appropriations, the farm forestry 
cooperative program, tree planting in the 

soil-bahk law, and now price reportino—_ 
everything that would help the smal! owne; 
and operator. 

All through our debates in the Senate and 
later in conference with the House, heavy 
pressure was put upon us bemoaning the 
tremendous burden which would be placeq 
upon the small operator. 

I think you know what groups were behind 
the great flurry of telegrams which reached 
conferring Congressmen—and whether or 
not their real concern was to help the smal] 
operator. The groups which went to such 
lengths to block price reporting by distorting 
its intent and purpose may have a repre. 
sentative or two here tonight. I hope that 
they will use better judgment in the future 
and argue this issue on its merits, rather 
than try and mislead Members of Congress, 
You will recall that some oil and gas interests 
which used inspired telegrams to Congress 
ended up thoroughly discredited. 

But I will tell you what the real worry of 
these groups was and is. They are afraid 
that objective price data in the hands of 
small tintbermen will stiffen their bargaining 
hand in future transactions. 

Too often one large buyer can take advan- 
tage of many small sellers under conditions 
where the buyer has all the information. If 
that is free enterprise, then the definition 
has been badly abused. 

Other things that we need to shore up 
the small-forest economy are better access 
to credit and research in marketing to find 
out more about how timber products are 
bought and sold. All of these measures and 
programs have ben avai!eble to agriculture 
for years, and there is no ionger any reason 
for withholding them from forestry owners 
embarking on a timber-farming program. 
I would hope to see more foresters speak up 
for these very necessary programs. 

So far, I have discussed primarily some of 
my views on objectives for public policy in 
relation to private forests. Let’s now con- 
sider our public forests. 

Generally, our Federal forestry picture 
looks better now than it did 2 years ago. In 
my opinion, the 84th Congress deserves the 
crédit for this. The record seems crystal 
clear that during the last 4 years the execu- 
tive branch has not requested the funds 
needed for the expanded role our national 
forests and other Federal forests are now re- 
quired to fil The récord also shows the 
Congress increased the funds. - 

There are still some weak spots in our Fed- 
eral programs, and these should be corrected. 

_ First, foresters need to convince the top- 
level people that neo minimum expendi- 
tures are necessary. ture generations are 
entitled to receive our Federal forests with 
the benefits of conservation management 
plainly evident on every hillside. This is the 
~duty of our generation. 

Purther, these forests can be profitable to 
us today—providing industry with the sinews 
of trade, recreationists with enjoyment, and 
our-people with pure water from unsilted 


need to reduce the duplication and 
productive effort that exists be- 
cause our Federal forestry functions are not 


-consolidated. I am glad that last year the 


Congress endorsed again the principle of 
consolidation along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission report. I think that the Presi- 
dent should send up a consolidation plau— 
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nd well-informed public opinion to insure 
that conservation principles and our faith 
with future generations are not breached. 
Iam not down here tonight to deal in 
platitudes but to talk about policy, and 
policy must be fashioned in the face of the 
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water, forage, and recreation. Many areas 
provide only one or two resources. Water 
is produced from every acre, yet very often 
immediately after logging there is a tem- 
porary ch*\nge in the quality and yield. As 
the forest is replaced the water picture con- 
tinues to change. Before the forest is cut 
it may contain many ideal undeveloped rec- 
reational areas. After logging picnic areas 
are changed, vistas altered, game populations 
may climb, and fishing of some types de- 
crease. Grazing may result in some soil 
compaction which adversely affects water or 
logging may change grazing’ capacity. In 
some areas, sheep, cattle, and hogs, if ad- 
mitted to the forest, may do damage to young 
trees. While in other places this may not 
be true. ‘Therefore, “multiple use” is not 
applied to every acre, but to a large forest 
area. 

Foreste_s have set aside special areas where 
they have recognized one use as superior to 
other possible uses. * 

Western communities and 600 hydroelec- 
tric plants depend upon the national forest 
for water. There are 21 million acres irri- 
gated by water from the national forests. 
These users must be protected, and lumber- 
ing, grazing, and recreational use must be 
compatible with water production. 

* On the Mount Hood National Forest a huge 
watershed is set aside and recreation is even 
excluded, although perhaps it need not be. 
The Forest Service here is conducting a co- 
operative experiment with the city of Port- 
land to determine how this watershed can 
be logged without damaging soil and stream- 
flow and even increasing water supplies. 

In addition to numerous campgrounds in 
our national forests, there are some 79 areas 
embracing 14 million acres set aside for spe- 
cialized types of recreation. These 14 mil- 
lion acres, less than 8 percent of the national 
forests, are the network of primitive, road- 
less, wilderness and wild areas where to vary- 
ing degrees recreation is the primary use. 
When the areas were originally created, the 
national forests were operated mainly on a 
custodial basis, and there was no problem 
of conflicting use. Today this is not true. 

Senator Morse was telling me not too long 
ago that in the 1940’s a company acquired a 
large timber tract in the Willamette National 
Forest near his home that had gone begging 
on the market for some time. Today, they 
have yielded to demands made to reduce the 
nearby Three Sisters Wilderness Area by 
50,000 acres to make more timber available 
locally. J havg not heard of a case that more 
dramatically illustrates the change that has 
taken place. 

' This brings me to the avenue of approach 
to getting more timber that, in my judg- 
ment, will be widely tried. 

For example, Rayonier, Inc., has been 
sponsoring ads in national magazines as a 
part of its private campaign to get more 
timber. They recommend a reduction of the 
size of the Olympic National Park. 

Those of us in the Congress who are 
vitally interested in multiple use and conser- 
vation are worried, and I think with good 
cause. We see the that is coming, 
and as elected representatives it is our clear 
duty to do something before the horse is out 
of the barn. There seems to be a crisis every 
day in the world in which we live, and the 


- only way we are going to change this is by 


looking ahead and taking timely action. 
That is what my wilderness bill proposes 
that we do. Instead of waiting until the 
crisis has engulfed us, I proposed that we 
make secure the preservation of those areas 
that do now, in fact, constitute our national 
wilderness system—the areas that are now, 
in fact, being handled as wilderness, even 
though they serve other and consistent pur- 
poses also. Doing that now means providing 
security for what we already*have. This will 
perpetuate the multiple purpose programs we 
now have on these areas, but it will make 
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sure that niultiple purpose on these lands 
é&lways includes wilderness preservation. 

Let’s look at the bill. The preamble de- 
scribes the impending problem, declares a 
policy, and defines wilderness’ type areas. 
The bill then lists all of the present areas. 

I would like to say here—and note this 
well—the national forest areas have all been 
set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
what he deemed sufficient authority in the 
broad language of statutes that do not men- 
tion wilderness as such. 

What one Secretary thinks he can do an- 
other may think he cannot do. 

Secretary Chapman thought, at the very 
lease, he did not have,to issue the Al Sarena 
mining patents until the claimants complied 
with the administration practices procedures. 
Assistant Secretary Davis brushed this con- 
tention aside and issued the patents without 
@ word to even the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Similarly, a future Secretary of Agriculture 
could brush aside the position adopted by the 
several secretaries that preceded him. If 
you doubt me, listen to what Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson recently said to the Association 
of State Foresters when he spoke of conser- 
vation. I quote: 

“To me there is one thing it doesn’t 
mean—preservation. Resource conservation 
means resource use. It does not mean lock- 
ing up—no use. Our great natural heritage 
has no meaning and significance except as it 
is used to provide the materials and services 
which as a people we must have to enlarge 
and enrich our living. In a very real sense 
our very lives depend on our basic natural 
resources. Resources unused are sterile—of 
little value.” 

I quote no more. I hope Secretary Peter- 
son recognizes that, as far as our areas of 
wilderness are concerned, preservation is 
use—the very best use that we can possibly 
make of these particular areas of outdoor 
America. If he does not so recognize, I say 
to you that his statement is a clear warning 
that we may be closer than we think to the 
danger of havifig our entire system of na- 
tional-forest wilderness areas thrown out the 
window to satisfy our desires for material 
things. 

You know, I read this in the same issue of 
American Forests with a letter to the editor 
from Professor Chapman in which he wrote 
that the persons associated with the wilder- 
ness bill, and I quote: 

“Had no confidence whatever in the in- 
tegrity, wisdom, or public spirit of trained 
forestry executives.”’ 

I say to you that this is not true. I have 
the highest confidence in our foresters. This 
would indeed be shaken if Assistant Secretary 
Peterson’s words were the words of the Chief 
of the Forest Service. But they are not. 
This is the word of a political leader in the 
administration, and the Chief of the Forest 
Service is responsible for carrying out the 
policies that he directs be carried out. 

The fact is the wilderness bill has been 
prepared in accordance with the wilderness 
policies, programs, and practices of the For- 
est Service, and in admiration for them. 
The bill is designed to strengthen the Forest 
Service’s hands in carrying out these a 
and programs. — 

The national forest areas that will be in- 
cluded in the wilderness system are those 
that have- been designated by the Forest 
Service as wilderness, wild, primitive, or road- 
less. And the bill provides that these areas 
shall be administered under regulations that 
would be drawn up in the Forest Service. 

The wilderness bill, I emphasize, will not 
interfere with, but will perpetuate, the pres- 
ent multiple-purpose administration of these 
national forest areas. Its central concept is 
that our present areas of wilderness can be 
preserved within the existing land-manage- 
ment pattern if this preservation purpose is 
made a matter of fundamental policy. 
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Rather than upsetting the ‘multiple- 
purpose program of the Forest Service, the 
effect of this legislation will be to prevent the 
upset in this program that will result if the 
wilderness areas are not protected from the 
uses that would destroy them as wilderness. 

Now what are the bogey men in this bill? 

The bill authorizes all the existing wilder- 
ness and wild areas and provides for the addi- 
tion before January 1, 1966, of the primitive 
areas, but only after the Forest Service has 
determined what their boundaries are to be. 

Section 2—(a) and (f)—states that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can make additions, 
modifications, or eliminations—and I repeat 
additions, modifications, or eliminations—to 
the system, and that these will take, effect 
within 120 days unless either House of Con- 
gress passes a resolution opposing the pro- 
posed action. 

In a nutshell, this bill then does these 
things. It sets forth a policy that will pro- 
tect the wilderness system, and it provides 
a sound procedure for making changes. It 
gives the technicians full authority to recom- 
mend whatever action they feel is warranted, 


and it prevents abuse by the executive heads. _ 


It gives the people a chance to secure a 
real referendum through the action of their 
elected representatives, and ‘protects them 
from the whims of a political appointee who 
does not have to face the voters. 

It maintains the wilderness areas as in- 
tegral parts of the national forests, serving 
their important multiple purposes just as 
they now do. 

Finally, as regards the wilderness bill, I 


wish to make clear that it is in no sense in | 


conflict with, or in competition with forestry 
for forest products. On the contrary it ac- 
tually is dependent on foresters for its suc- 
cess. If ever the American people come to 
the borders of our wilderness areas with a 
need for timber that cannot be met else- 
where, then, gentlemen, I say to you our 
wilderness areas are doomed. It is to the 
foresters of America and thgir effective pro- 
grams for sustained, yield cutting, on our 
production forests, that we shall have to 
look eventually for success: in wilderness 
preservation. We recognize this, and we face 
our present p in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and with a feeling of dependence on the 
intelligent foresters of America for support. 

I think that all true conservationists 
should consider the bill in this light. In my 
judgment it will provide a means for making 
orderly changes in our wilderness system so 
that these areas will truly fulfill our needs 
and not one bit more. It will give us a 
chance to provide a really sound wilderness 
system by truly democratic . 

In summing up my discussion, I want to 
emphasize my conviction that the policies 
and objectives which I have advocated are 
consistent with the ideals set forth by Gifford 
Pinchot—and are necessary, in fact, if we are 
to live up to the goals he set for us. 

Let me just give you a brief quotation from 
Pinchot’s autobiography, New 
Ground, which I accept as my guide for re- 
source policy: 

Conservation policy, 
three great purposes: 

“First, wisely to use, protect, preserve, and 
renew the natural resources of the earth. 

“Second, to control the use of the natural 
resources and their products in the common 
interest, and to secure their distribution to 
the people at fair and reasonable charges 
for goods and service. . 

“And, third, to see to it that the rights 
of the people to govern themselves shall not 
be controlled by the great monopolies 
through their power over natural resources.” 

That is the end of his quote. His advice 
is as urgently needed today as it was 50 years 
ago. We would do well to heed it better 
than we have. I urge each of you, to t, 
to reread the warning contained in the last 


Pinchot said, has 
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chapter of Pinchot’s autobiography—and 
apply it to conditions we face today. 

Conservation is where it is today because 
so many people have made genuine contri- 
butions to this unselfish course. Over the 
years we in the Congress have helped fight 
the battle for conservation along with the 
technicians who have made solid advances 
in the field. . 

Team work is a part of everything we do, 
and it takes dedicated people in the field 
backed up by conscientious and farsighted 
people in the top offices of the executive 
branch, the Congress and our courts, too, 
to forge ahead on the road to a better future 
for America, : 

I would like to close on this note, and to 
assure you that forest policy will receive 
increasingly more considerate attention by 
the Congress. We are proud of you foresters 
in public private employ who are so 
dedicated: to our Natien’s priceless heritage. 
.We will back you up with the needed ini- 
provements in forest policy. . 





The Southwest Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, back in Texas I have a friend to 
whom I frequently turn to get my bear- 
ings dn questions involving farm life, 
in general, and the great Southwest 
drought, in particular. — 

My friend, Henry Fox, is a farmer, 
and, in his own words, one who is 
drought stricken. He is an articulate 
man; he is a writer and a wit, although 
sometimes his laughter is-a little sad 
when he talks about the drought. 

I reeall his reaction to a much-dis- 
cussed magazine article last year which 
referred to pampered tyrants and coun- 
try slicking back on the farm. My 
friend, Henry Fox, replied . 

All I’ve got to say is I sold a hog last week 
that had $20 worth of corn in him, plus $7.45 
worth of supplement, for $23.71, and what 
I'd like to do is get my hands on the farmers 
who have country slicked us into such a 
situation. : 


Henry Fox is a frequent contributor 
to the newspapers of central Texas. In 
the Taylor (Tex.) Daily Press he signs 
his articles “The Circleville Philosopher.” 
I was particularly impressed last week 
with a letter he wrote to the Daily Press 
editor, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the Ietter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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I°went back over the same ite 
something in it had slipped up on °° 
shocked me awake. = 

There it was in the second Paragraph. 1 
was a statement by an agricultura| ey 
who was opposing a drought-relies bill | 
Congress on the grounds that it “would er 
ate more problems than it would solye» 

This brought my feét down off the cha; 
ae were propped on and set me to thinking 
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‘This is one of the strangest reasons fo 

opporing anything I ever heard of. 

people are going to stop passing bil 
or thinking up inventions or doing anything 
else just because they'll create more prop. 
lems than they solve, we might as well ¢q 
off Congress, close up the State legislatures 
shut down the colleges, and outlaw the auto. 
mobile. 

Take the automobile, for example. In vie 
of the fact more people have been killed iy 
ear wrecks than in all the wars we have eveg 
fought, who is there to say the car has no 
created more problems than it has solveqd 
But also who is there to say the car ough 
to be outlawed, right when most peopl 
haven't got theirs half paid for? 

Or take Taylor. Anybody knows there are 
more problems on the piece of ground o¢ 
cupied by Taylor now than there were whey 
it was still in cultivation. Parking problems 
traffic problems, paved-street problems, sewer 
problems, water-main problems, fire prob 
lems, school problems, juvenile delinquenc 
problems, tax problems * * * obviously the 
people who built Taylor created more prob 
lems than they solved, but I have an ices 
you’d be the last person who'd be in favo 
of abolishing the place. x 

You set up the standard that every move 
mankind makes has to solve more problems 
than it creates and modern civilization wil 
come to a halt. 

Drought legislation may create more prob 
lems than it solves, but to a man in the 
middle of a drought, having some problems 
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he can’t solve is standard fare, nothing new the 1 
to -him in that, and if anybody wants to 

legislate in favor of a drought-stricken man tion 

you won’t hear him complaining. It's pretty Samu 

hard to take a long-range view on short-term who | 

credit. Presit 
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Fund for the Republic Award of Honor te Bruce 

Representative John B. Orr, Jr., 0 me 


Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


4 OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
courage to stand alone for what is right 
is the most sublime of all forms of valor. 
Christ stood alone against persecution 
and tyranny. Ever since, mankind has 
honored this finest manifestation of the 

of.the human soul. 





On February 21, the Fund for the Re- .} 
public honored a man who, in our time, pe 
stood alone. His name is John B. Or, proje 
Jr. As a member of the Florida Lesis- "Mr. 
lature, Representative Orr stood alone m ot D 

proposed legislation to preserve ~ 
and continue racial segregation in Flor- ak 
ida’s public schools. The vote i the ti 


Florida house on this bill was 89 ” 1. 
Representative Orr risked political - 
tinction, financial ruin, and even per 
sonal danger. 
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qhe case of Representative Orr was 
me an, wected from among many distinctive 
eds in behalf of freedom throughout 
jand. The panel of judges who chose 
, example of Representative Orr was 
¢ headed by a great man whose brav- 
y and courage are a symbol of true 
canism, the illustrious Gen. Wil- 
jgm F. Dean, of the United States Army, 
9 won the Congressional Medal of 
gonor for his heroism in Korea, when he 
jefed the torture and humiliation in- 
ed upon him by his Communist 
Other members of the panel of judges 
yere as follows: James Carey, president, 
jnternational Union of Electrical Work- 
. AFL-CIO; Mildred McAfee Horton, 
mmer president, Wellesley College; 
yL. Nunn, retired president, Nunn- 
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‘gherrill, presiding bishep, Protestant 
'piscopal church; Judge Samuel I. 
‘Rosenman, counsel to Presidents Roose- 
yelt and Truman; Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, Catholic Bishop of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Mr. President, it was ‘the privilege of 
Mrs. Neuberger and me to attend the 
dinner in poe of Representative Orr 
and others at.the Mayflower Hotel on 
‘February 21. Many Members of Con- 
gess were likewise in attendance, in- 
duding the veteran and distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
fam RaysBuRN; Of Texas, and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
James E. Murray, of Montana. 
The chairman of the banquet was the 
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famous public-opinion st, who is 
chairman of the board of the Fund for 
the Republic, Elmo Roper. Presenta- 


tion of awards was made by Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, of New York City, 
who served as counsel to both the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
to President Harry S. Truman. The 
Pulitzer-prize historian-of the Civil War, 
Bruce Catton, delivered a most inspiring 
and scholarly address on the course of 
freedom and liberty in the United States 
from the time that Thomas Jefferson 
first raised his eloquent voice and pen 
ao the iniquitous alien and sedition 
Ws. 
I ask that there be printed in the 
_ Appendix of the Recorp the complete ac- 
count of the personal and political cour- 
age of Representative John B. Orr, Jr., 
of Florida, as it was included in the pro- 
gram of the American Traditions dinner 
Which was held in Washington, D. C., on 
ate 21,1957. _. 
There being no objection, the account 
aie in the Recorp, 


ER 


First AWARD WINNER 
The story of the Honorable John B. Orr, 
has been selected for first prize by the 
of judges for the American traditions 


Mr. Orr is a native Peat ae 2 Seecnete 


fitte 


Duke University and the University of 
Florida, is 2 Practicing attorney, a veteran 
of the Air and a member of the 
‘Panta House of prppronentatives, He is 37 

0 


h Shoe Co.; Rt. Rev. Henry Knox . 
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Six entrants wrote to the American tra- 
ditions project about Mr. Orr's record as a 
champion of free speech and of the other 
basic freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights. The first prize therefore will be 
divided among the six entrants. 

The writers of the six letters that led to 
the awards cited Mr. Orr’s consistent efforts 
on behalf of minorities and in defense of 
civil liberties against attempts at suppres- 
sion and denial. 

These qualities and convictions were dis- 
Played dramatically during a special session 
of the Florida Legislature in 1955, called 
to consider resolutions designed to preserve 
racial segregation in the State’s public 
schools. A freshman legislator at the time, 
Representative Orr stunned his colleagues 
by taking the floor in opposition to the 
measures and by casting the only vote 
against them. In mild and patient terms 
he told the members of the house: 

“I believe that * * * had we devoted as 
much energy, time, and talent to discover- 
ing means to live within the law instead of 
defiance of it, we could have found a 
way 7. ¢ ; 

“Perhaps the most dangerous byproduct 
of our activity in this special session is the 
attitude of disrespect for our laws and the 
principles of common decency that is de- 
veloping. To defy the highest Court in 
our land is unthinkable to me. * * * 

“I hope that God gives us the wisdom and 
strength: to conquer prejudice and bigotry 
and to renew our faith in our Constitu- 
tion.” 

His address promptly brought calumny, 
insults, and threats of violence. It was taken 
as. a foregone conclusion that Representa-~ 
tive Orr, who at the time was a candidate 
for reelection, had committed certain politi- 
cal suicide—that he could not, as one cor- 
respondent predicted, get enough votes “to 
make pallbearers at your political funeral.” 

But by setting this.example of free speech, 
Mr. Orr encouraged others who had been 
stilled by fear, and he stimulated public 
discussion of what had been virtually a for- 
bidden topic. Community leaders and plain 
citizens who previously had been silent, 
wrote to express their agreement with his 
views; and many civic, fraternal, church, 
veteran, and other groups invited him to 
speak openly on a subject that had ‘been 
taboo. This he did during his election cam- 
paign—reasonably, candidly, understandably, 
and without heat. And when the election 
returns were in, Representative Orr had been 
reelected by 27,000 votes. 

Apparently the voters in his district shared 
the view of another member of the Florida 
Legislature who, though disagreeing with 
Mr. Orr on the issue in question, rose on the 
floor of the House to tell his colleagues: 

“I want you to know that I respect: this 
man. He refused to compromise with his 
eomscience. If I am ever faced with the same 
problem I hope I have the same courage.” 


_Representative Orr reinforced and 
strengthened the American tradition by re- 
fusing to remain silent on a question of 
civil rights in the face of overwhelming op- 
position; by risking his political life to te- 
main true to his beliefs; by giving heart to 
many others of like conviction but lesser 
courage; by contributing to the free and open 
exchange of views which is at the heart of 
the democratic process; by giving the public 
the right and opportunity to hear both sides 
of a controversial subject; by proving once 
again that freedom of speech and discussion 
are held dear by the American people—that 
an elected official can break with prevailing 
popular opinion, take issue with a local cus- 
tom of long standing and, in so doing, earn 
the respect and the votes of his constituents. 
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Trouble Spots in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. _ President, 
while the eyes of the whole world seem 
to be focused on the complex problem 
in the Middle East, it is obvious that we 
must not forget that other areas of the 
world contain trouble spots—trouble 
spots that could spring into an explosive 
situation. 

The Tuscaloosa News, in its Saturday, 
January 26, 1957, issue, calls attention to 
the need of keeping watch on trouble 
spots in other areas of the world. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection,-the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Work NEEDED On OUR FENCES 

The tense situation in the Near East during 
the past few months has caused the eyes of 
the world to turn from the always simmering, 
sometimes boiling pot of the Western Pacific 
area and its many problems. ; 

One of these problems becomes apparent 
when a map of the general area is examined 
and United States military defense. bases are 
point out. These bases extend from a north- 
ern point in Japan to Manila and include 
installations throughout Japan, on Okinawa 
and central Luzon. They form a bulwark 
facing the bulge of Red China's eastern coast- 
line and are a vital and integral part of the 
United States farflung defenses. 

They are formidable installations and most 
impressive with their arrays of huge bomb- 
ers capable of carrying atom bombs thou- 
sands of miles and with many jet fighters 


‘sitting om ready. There are huge supply 


depots, warehouses, and mountains of equip- 
ment ready Tor any possible emergency. 

This is a comforting picture of military 
preparedness essential to meet the ever-pres- 
ent threat of Communist aggression. But 
shadows have begun to darken the picture 
and a troubling note of uncertainty creeps 
in which questions the precise military value 
of the entire system of bases. 

The first indjc-tion of this came from 
Japan when the United States proposed the 
extension of certain of its airbases there to 
provide adequate facilities for improved and 
late model jet bombers. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment gave the green light to the proposed 
projects, but when plans actually got under- 
way, public reaction, sometimes violent, com- 
pletely, and effectively stopped the extension 
and revealed most clearly that sentiment was 
against United States military tenancy in 
Japan, 

Other incidents followed—in Okinawa 
where economic factors entered into the 
picture in the form of disagreement over 
rentals to be paid by the Army for military 
bases, and in the Philippines where disputes 
arose oyer title, acreage, and legal juris- 
diction on United States bases. 

It becomes apparent that the lessening of 
tension in this area of the world has given 
rise to an increased feeling of nationalism 
and the idea that the various governments 
and countries involved are no longer so de- 
pendent on United States military might 
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that they can afford to be generous with 
their welcome. 

We do not mean to infer that the United 
States is in danger of losing its positions 
in the western Pacific defense arc. But it 
is obvious that a réexamining of the situa- 
tion is badly needed and an effort must be 
made to more thoroughly understand the 
viewpoint of host countries. This would 
lead to a better working arrangement With 
our.friends of the Pacific area and create a 
much stronger position for our country. 

At the same time it would be well for the 
various other countries and governments 
concerned to reevaluate their positions and 
reaffirm the hard fact and basic truth that 
they do need the power and might of United 
States military forces and that. they will 
continue to need them. 

A closer working together will go a long 
way toward the’ preservation of this most 
important arc of defense and may prevent 
the crumbling of this bulwark which could 
be undetermined by an increasingly hostile 
attitude on the part of the local popula- 
tions toward the United States. 





Tax and Spend—One Out of Four 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are now considering 
appropriations and the cost of Govern~- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp a 
very able editorial entitled “Tax and 
Spend—One Out of Four,” which was 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
yesterday. 


There being no objection, the editorial ° 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 
Tax anp SrpeND—ONE OvrT or Four 


When the Department of Commerce re- 
ported a few days ago that the gross na- 
tional product of the United States—the 
total value of goods and services—in 1956 
was $412 billion, probably few people paused 
to reflect on an important part of the 
picture: ° 

That taxes—and spending by State, local, 
and Federal Governments—accounted for 
nearly one-quarter of this sum. 

The figure itself is significant—$100 bil- 
lion coilected from American taxpayers and 
spent for them by Government. 

But more important is the trend. At the 
beginning of the century governmental units 
collected and spent about $1,500,000,000. 
That was $1 out of every $15 spent in the 
country. Now Government spends about. 
$1 out of every $4 spent in the land. 

If anyone is looking for the deep-down 
basis for growing concern about Govern- 
ment spending, particularly the new Federal 
budget, here it is. For with a tax burden 
of $1,900 for each American family, on the 
average, taxes, spending, and trends are 
everybody’s business. © 

It would be misleading to suggest that we 
can go back to the ways of 50 years ago. We 
can’t. Costs have risen, the economy. has 
expanded, population has grown. It would 
be incorrect to blame all of the increase on * 
the Federal Government. New records in - 


State and local budgets are being set, in ~ 


almost all areas, every year. 
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But it would be equally misleading to 
argue that the rise in Government spending 
and taxes is all due to international crises, 
the demands of security, and defense. De- 
fense spending, according to the Committee 
for Economic Development, decreased in the 
past 4 years; nondefense spending increased. 
Besides, the spending of local governments 
rose drastically, and just about all of it was 
for nondefense purposes. 

These are facts every Congressman ought. 
to consider as he prepares to vote on the 
$71,800,000,000 Federal budget proposed form 
the next fiscal year. They are facts every 
citizen and every taxpayer should study. 

For if the trend to more and more Govern- 
ment spending is to be halted and reversed, 
it will be because an aroused public recog- 
nizes the danger of letting the Government, 
rather than the people, decide how their 
money is to be spent. 





Freedoms Foundation Essay Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day at Valley Forge, the Freedoms Foun- 
dation is honoring a number of indi- 
viduals who have made a contribution to 
basic liberties we all prize. Among the 
people being recognized today is Cor- 
poral Charles V. Gallagher of the Marine 
Corps whose esSay, “My Vote—Freedom’s 
Privilege,” was awarded first prize in a 
contest conducted by the foundation for 
members of the Armed Forces... 

Far more valuable than the $1,000 cash 
prize which Corporal Gallagher will re- 
ceive today is the knowledge that the 
simple eloquence of his essay speaks to 
all of us in unmistakable terms to re- 
emphasize the value of the right to vote. 

The essay in the form of an immigrant 
father’s letter to his son in the service 
is something every voter. should read. 
Under unanimous consent I am having it 
printed here: ‘ 

Dear Bit: Your mother just gave me your 
letter and it sounds as though you are happy 
at your new post. You men that you 
will be there the rest of the time that you are 
in the Marines; if so, I hope that you con- 
tinue to enjoy it there. You did mention one 
thing that bothered me, though. You im- 
plied that it is too difficult to vote there at 
the post. Are you sure that you are not just 
too lazy? Son, remember what your people 
had to go through to get a chance to vote. 
It took your mother and me years of saving 
to -get to America, and then more years of 
study to become citizens. But we stuck to it. 
We know what can happen in a land where 
the people don’t have a voice in the Govern- 
ment. It-is a tragedy that we do not want to 
see reenacted in this our new country. 

Bill, you are compelled by law to serve your 
country in the Armed Forces, but have you 
ever stopped to think why? It is not that the 
leaders of this great land want to break u 


your youth or keep you busy and out 
trouble for a few years. It is to keep our 
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Patrick Henry when he said, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” Being ready to fight 
and possibly die is not the only duty freedom 
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imposes. on us. No, son, there are thin 
that are maybe not as glamorous but oot 
important to the protection of this count, 
that we must all do. And one of them ;, 
vote. Here is a little phrase that | acy 
out of a public-service folder that was a 
tributed in the shop the other day. tr." 
in a way that you being in the service a 
understand: “A citizen who fails to use hi 
vote is like a combat soldier who fails t, u 
his weapon. He risks not only his own safet 
but that of his fellows.” You ana yo 
buddies would have some rather str. ng sual 
for such a man; but be sure they don’t f¢ yo 
before you criticize others. There are man 
men who are trying to take over this countr 
without fighting. Your vote is your onjy 
weapon against them, son. Don't lay dow, 
your weapon; don’t jeopardize your freedom 
and that of your buddies. . 

I hope these few words will give yoy th 
motivation you needed to get out and vote 
son. Remember it’s your duty. 


Your Farurr, 
a 





Near East Versus Eastern Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


‘OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from Mr. James Warburg 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Warburg is very familiar with the 
problems of the Middle East and of Eu- 
rope. It seems to me fhat he has really 
put his finger on a possible and untried 
solution of our difficulties in the area. 
We must, it seems, use the bargaining 
powers we have and we must start lead- 
ing from strength, instead of standing 
helplessly by, threatening to do all man- 
ner of things that gradually become less 
and less possible of accomplishment: 

Near East Versus EASTERN EUROPE 

Once more we have allowed the Soviet Un- 
ion to beat us to the diplomatic punch, this 
time by means of the Shepilov proposal fora 
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mutual hands-off agreement in the Middle E 
East. 

Four of the six poinjs in the Soviet pro- | 
posal should be entirely acceptable to us. HO 
These are: 

1. Maintenance of peace through the set- an 
tlement of all disputes in or as to the area, 
exclusively by peaceful means. 

2. Noninterference in the interna! affairs 
of the Middle Eastern countries and full re- Mr. 
spect for their sovereignty and independence. not tw 

8. Mutual renunciation of the supply of in ev 
arms to countries in the area. - deavor 

4. Cooperation toward the economic de- Mos 
velopment of the area without attempting : 
to impose any political, military, or other tolleas 
conditions. Kroce 

These four points should constitute a suc- Dleast 
cinct statement of our own objectives, if our 4. Vin 
purpose is to neutralize the Middle East and suprel 
to assure its free and full development rather tion. 
than to dominate the area ourselves. ‘le 

The remaining two points are: fdlow 

(1) Mutual renunciation of any attempt the N 
to include the Middle Eastern countries 10 ote 
military packs; and (2) liquidation of for- 
eign bases and withdrawal of foreign troops. 

These two ts are unacceptable because - BSeld 
they involve a unilateral renunciation of = 

broth 
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alliances, and—in the case of Britain— 

mms without any counter- 
relinquishment by the Soviet Union. 
has no bases in the Middle Eastern 
ries, nO known military alliances and 
4 troops other than perhaps a few techni- 


‘qnere. we have missed the bus is in our 
to take the initiative with respect to 
mn Europe, where the situation is re- 
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: The obvious quid pro quo for the neutrali- 
.4on of the Middle East, in which the West- 
n powers have certain preferential positions 

*» admittedly threaten Soviet security 
js the event of war, is the retirement of Rus- 
. coercive power from that part of Europe 
“nich lies between the present line of de- 
sation and the Soviet frontiér. 

“The problems of Eastern Europe and of the 
wwadie East are interlocked. The Soviet 
‘Meion has taken the initiative in the area 
se the West is weakest, because of the 
remnants of the British colonial 
mn, the dependence of Western Europe 
sn Middle East oil, existing commitments 
sing from the Baghdad Pact and the hos- 
tie atmosphere created by the recent Anglo- 
french invasion of Egypt. 
This observer has for months suggested 
tour Government should take the initia- 
tive in a carefully phased with- 
gawal of Soviet and Western forces from 
ntral Europe, leading ultimately to a gen- 
il European security agreement and the 
qeutralization of Europe west of the Soviet 
frontier. This would have opened the dis- 
‘mssions in the area where the West enjoys 
the strongest negotiating position. 

For us to reject the Soviet proposal out 
of hand—which is probably what the Krem- 
jn wants us to do—would be the height of 
fly. What we should do is to accept in 
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he pinciple the proposed neutralization of the 
ye Mddie East—and, specifically, the four 
ll ‘pints first mentioned—stating, however, 
od that we shall be willing to discuss the re- 


ining two points only in the context of a 
wrresponding Soviet withdrawal from East- 
em Europe. Any other answer will leave us 
ina wholly invidious position in the eyes 
of the peoples of the Middle East. 

JAMES P. WARBURG, 
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SS WASHINGTON. 
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is The Keogh Brothers 
le EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
: i ©=HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
or NEW YorK 
., IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
‘ Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, they are 
. tot twins, except in their twin endeavors 
f in every worthwhile community en- 
 deavor. . 

; _ Most of us know our very distinguished 
colleague from New York, Evucene J. 

Not so many have had the 








Supreme Court Justice J. Vincent Keogh 
and his brother, Representative Eucenge J. 
KeocH, have been life-long borough resi- 
dents. 

EUGENE “was 29 years old in 1936, when he 
became the “baby” of the New York delega- 
tion to the 75th Congress. 

Justice Keogh began teaching at P. S: 183 
at the age of 18. 

The brothers traveled the road to success 
at a rapid pace as each added laurels to his 
career. 

But the Keoghs, in their energetic lives, 
have never forgotten the Brooklyn in which 
they were born. 

They’ve exhibited outstanding leadership 
and service to the community. The Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce wants all 
Brooklyn to know of the Keogh brothers’ 
untiring efforts for the borough. 

The chamber will formally honor them at 
its 42d annual feast, set for March 19 in the 
Hotel St. George. | 

Borough and city officials will line up to 
shake the hands of these brothers, who are 
indeed a credit to their community. 

We would like to tender an advance hand- 
shake to the Keoghs. 

And congratulations, 





Reply to Wilson Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN - 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Florence (Ala.) Times of Febru- 
ary 17, 1957, there appeared an article 
which contained a statement by Lt. Col, 
Vernon S. Brown, commanding officer of 
the 78th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
of the Alabama National Guard, at Flor- 
ence, Ala., relative to the Wilson remarks 
about the National Guard. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LocaL GuarRD OFFICIALS REPLY To WILSON 
REMARKS 


Lt. Col. Vernon 8. Brown, Florence, com- 
manding officer of the 278th Antiaircraft 
Artillery Battalion, Alabama National Guard, 
today issued an open letter to the citizens 
of the Muscle Shoals area challenging Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson’s state- 
ment t the National Guard provided a 
refuge for draft dodgers during the Korean 
emergency and replying to Mr. Wilson’s de- 
mands that the guard accept an arbitrary 
6 months’ basic-training period. 

Colonel Brown's letter stated: 

To the citizens of the Muscle Shoals area: 

Within the past month, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson has seen fit to cast 
deubt on the integrity and courage of the 
officers and men of the Alabama National 
Guard. In addition, Mr. Wilson has issued 
a decree that will require all future guards- 
men recruits to take 6 months truining in 
the Active Army as a condition of enlistment. 
Whether by accident or design, this require- 
ment threatens to do grave harm to the 
National Guard. 

As commander of the National Guard unit 
in the Tri-Cities, I would like to present you 
with some of the concrete facts of the situ- 
ation. 

The National Guard is the oldest military 
organization in the United States. Before 
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there was a United States Army, a Depart- 
ment of Defense, or even a United States, 
National Guardsmen, then known as colonial 
militiamen, fought and died to keep the 13 
Colonies free from Indian attack and from 
domination by foreign empires. 

National Guard units fired the first shots 
of the Revolutionary War and, with the 
Regular Army and, later, the Army Reserve, 
formed the nucleus of our victorious armies 
in every subsequent conflict, including the 
Korean war. 2 

For nearly 200 years, when neither State 
nor Federal Government would provide ade- 
quate funds for training and equipment; the 
officers and men of the National Guard sacri- 
ficed of their own time and funds to make 
sure that at least some form of reserve 
military force would be available in time of 
need. 

Now we.are asked to believe that this force 
which has striven so nobly in its country’s 
defense for over 3 centuries became, dur- 
ing the Korean war, a refuge for draft 
dodgers, and undependable. What are the 
facts? 

Eight National Guard divisions and many 
smaller units were ordered into Federal serv- 
ice immediately following the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 

When it became apparent that the entire 
National Guard would not be called to active 
service, the National Guard Association made 
the first of several requests to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the guard -.be 
mobilized. 

The purpose behind this request was to 
provide trained units that could be rotated, 
as units, into the combat zone to relieve 
units that had borne the ‘brunt of the 
fighting. 

The National Guard’s request for all of its 
units to be called into active service was 
denied. Instead, the Department of Defense 
chose to rely on replacement by individuals, 
a system that already had proven disastrous 
to morale and to unit efficiency during World 
War II. 

Callup of individual National Guard units 
continued throughout the Korean emergency. 
In all, 1,833,600 National Guard men served 
in the Korean conflict with their guard units. 
Thousands more volunteered for active duty 
and served with units of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

A large proportion of the mobilized Na- 
tional Guard units, including two full divi- 
sions and scores of smaller units, served in 
combat in Korea. One of these units, the 
955th Field Artillery Battalion of the New 
York National Guard, is credited with having 
destroyed 68 enemy heavy guns, 5 enemy 
tanks, 16 enemy vehicles, and with having 
inflicted 14,000 casualties on the enemy. 

Of local interest, the total Alabama Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized immediately, in- 
cludin¥ all of our Tri-Cities urfits. Of the 
11,082 Alabama Guard men, 11,029 were fed- 
eralized. Many units were shipped to Korea 
within a few months of mobilization. 

This is, indeed, a strange way of dodging 
the draft. 

Of the officers and men left, a high pro- 
portion were and still are, combat veterans 
of World War Il. What sort of draft dodgers 
are these? 

Of the men between 17 and 18% who 
were allowed to join the National Guard 
and become draft deferred, not one was at 
the time of his enlistment eligible for the 
Korean war draft. Each and every one of 
these became available for immediate Fed- 
eral service. Only because of them was it 
possible for the United States to maintain 
an effective Reserve force against the pos- 
sibility of a third world war, or the exten- 
sion of the Korean conffict. 

With this record in mind, I do not feel 
that any officer or efilisted man of the Ala- 
bama National Guard, even among those 
skeleton-size units that remained at home, 
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need feel any shame over his willingness to 
participate in this country’s defense. 

As to Secretary Wilson’s decree that every 
man enlisted by the National Guard after 
April 1, 1957, must take 6 months’ training 
in the active Army, the records show that the 
National Guard, throughout its history, has 
fought for some effective form of universal 
military training. 

The National Guard has recommended 
that instead of the unrealistic, arbitrary, 
compulsory 6-month requirement, a poten- 
tial recruit be given a choice between taking 
the 6-month training or taking an 11-week 
basic-training period, 1 summer, and follow- 
ing it up with further training at his home- 
town armory and summer field training and 
where possible with attendance at an Army 
service school later in his enlistment. 

By this means, the high-school junior who 
enlists in the National Guard coujd, at the 
age of 17, complete his basic training in the 
summer vacation between his junior and 
senior years and continue his training with 
his own unit. 

I urge all of you to visit any of our three 
local armories at your earliest convenience 
to familiarize yourself with the rules and 
regulations; the training program, and equip- 

- ment, and above all, the men of your Na- 
tional Guard. 

I~am convinced that when you return 
home, you, too, will be convinced that the 
Alabama National Guard remains true to its 
proud tradition of sacrifice, accomplishment, 
and glory. 

Vernon 8S. Brown, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Alabama 
National Guard. 
FLORENCE, ALA. 





Spiraling Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, while farmers and ranchers of 
our Nation face subnormal income and 
mounting costs,.so, too, do the people 
of America’s cities face a critica] situa- 
tion as concerns the spiraling cost of 
living. ; 

Somewhere, there is something criti- 
cally wrong. While production prices 
on food and fiber of our farms and 
ranches spiral downward under @ghe re- 
lentless policies of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the end results in the markets 
of our land spiral in the other direction, 
always upward. Meanwhile, giant cor- 
porations set alltime profit records. 

On the front pages of today’s news- 
papers I read where the cost of living 
rose to a new record high for January. 
It was the fifth consecutive month it has 
set a record. Simultaneously, it was an- 
nounced 1.4 millions of workers would 
get automatic cost-of-living pay boosts, 
averaging about a penny per. hour. 
Those few pennies, however, I do not be- 
lieve wiil materially bridge the gap in 
mounting costs of living. 

Obviously, there is a need for Congress 
to determine the-facts, and take action ‘ 
in this mounting crisis. That is why 
today, on the occasion of this newest 
cost-of-living price advance, I am in- 
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troducing a measure which calls for a 
broad investigation of the rising costs 
of living and the widening spread be- 
tween prices received by farmers and 
those paid consumers for agricultural 
commodities. This measure asks the 
establishment: of a joint congressional 
committee to carry out the investigation, 
and asks also that Congress provide 
$250,000 annually for this purpose. The 
committee-could make recommendations 
on the basis of its findings to reduce the 
farm-to-consumer price spread so as to 
increase prices to the farmers and lower 
them to consumers. te 





Contradiction of Erroneous Information 
Concerning Certain Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


, Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that certain erroneous 
information concerning the activities of 
two of the finest generals in the Air 
Force, Maj. Gen. E. J. Timberlake, com- 
mander of the Ninth Air Force, and Brig. 
Gen. Stephen B. Mack, commander of 
Shaw Air Force Base, has recently been 
made public by way of newspapers, radio, 
and television. In the interest of jus- 
tice and in fairness to these officers, I 
believe that the true facts should be 
given equal publicity. 

I can vouch for the authenticity of 
the attached article which appeared in 
the State newspaper, Columbia, S. C., 
on February 20, 1957. I know personally 
the people, both civilian and military, 
mentioned therein. 4 

I have contacted the officials of the 
Sumter County Citizens Council and 
have obtained an affidavit from two of 
its officers.. These officials are men of 
the highest integrity as are all other 
members of the council whom I know. 
This affidavit states that neither Gen- 
eral Timberlake nor General Mack has 
ever attended any of their meetings. 
A. copy of this affidavit is attached. 

The Shaw-Sumter Community, Coun- 
cil, referred. to in the article, has as its 
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The article and the affidavit foljoy. tended 
SHaw GENERALS DENY POWELL Cxagcr county 
Mererine With Crrmens Councn, agere. 
SumrTer, February 19—The Ninth - e 
commande 
tonight denied emphatically allegations re 
Representative Powktn, Democrat, of yz ol | 
York, revealed earlier today that they haq aot 
tended a meeting of the White Citizes ter 
Council in Sumter. St 
The denial came after Representative Poy ee t 
ELL, 1 of 3 Negro Members of Congreg pein 
asked Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wijcq g ize 
in Washington today to investizate repo eas 
that an Air Force general had attended sy¢ a, s 
a@ meeting at Sumter. er h 
PowELL wired Wilson that he had receiyg - ter 
“confidential information” that the Feb es 
ary 16 meeting had been attended by ¢y aan 
Ninth Air Force and Shaw Air Force B, soothe 
commanders, and that the meeting was he ed 
in Elks Lodge No. 855 of Sumter. srl 
The telegram was promptly turned over ae ce 
the Air Force, 's 
Elks Club Manager W. Norman Chandi _ 
declared tonight that no meeting of ¢ The § 
White Citizens Council had taken place Sq er b 
urday night, February 16, or for that matte ain 
at any other time. we wi 
He pointed out that the confusion ms; We al 
have arisen over the fact that the Elks Cc) this alle 
often plays host to meetings of the Shay occurrec 
Sumter Community Council, a group set ter Cou! 
to better relations between the city and ty of any k 
nearby base. - On tl 
General Mack often attends these mee Honorat 
ings, which have nothing to do with Sta man fro 
rights or the segregation issue, according sumter 
members of the group. nately 1 
The last known meéting of the Sumt sponsors 
County Citizens Council was held Thursda Council 
February 7, at the Edmund High School a Prior to 
ditorium, at which time Representative Jou gumter 
Bett WitttaMs, of Mississippi, was the fe deponer 
tuned ose honor © 
Prior to the meeting, a supper was he at the E 
at the Elks Club sponsored by the executi General 
committee of the Sumter County Citizer present 
Council for the honored guests. No militar gentlem 
personnel were. present at this gathering man Jor 
far as could be determined. his stay 
General Mack said tonight: “General Tim As to 
berlake and I have never attended a meeti organize 
of the White Citizens Council (if that is th daseed 1 
correct name of the group) nor have we evé tall atte 
been invited to do so.” been en 
A similar denial was issued by Lt. Col. I has the | 
R. Katz, special assistant to the Ninth ment ¢ 
Force commander. POWELL 
Timberlake is on a staff visit inspecti sponsibl 
Ninth Air Force bases. tions, 
In his telegram’ Powe tt had asked Wilso 
“Does the Defense Department allow if 
commanding officers who are under Pres Sworn 
dential Executive order to abolish all segré st day 
gation to join or attend meetings sponsore {seat 
by un-American groups such as White Cit 
zens Councils, Ku K.ux Klan or the Com 
munist Party? 
“Would appreciate an immediate reply fol 
lowing your investigation.” Wh 
AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, E 
County of Sumter: 
Personally appeared before me Robert @ 
Purdy III and F, E. Gibson who, eacit bel HO! 
first duly sworn, say: 
Robert O. Purdy III is chairmarf of th 
Sumter County Citizens Council of Sumte IN TE 
S.C., and has been chairman since Novembe 
1956. For 1 year prior to November 1956, b 
was recording secretary of this organization Mr, ] 
F. E. Gibson is chairman of the policy com lowing 
mittee of the Sumter County Citizens Coun Which ¢ 
cil of Sumter, 8. C., and has acted in sucl Americ 
capacity for approximately 2 years. timely 
We are y conversant with 8 It 5 
phases of activity engaged in by the Sumté ass 


County Citizens Council and we have # 


1957 


every meeting held by the Sumter 
county Citizens Council for approximately 
1. e have read the news release which 
February 19, 1957, wherein Apam 
yron POWELL, JR., Congressman from 
yew York, charged that certain commanding 
of the Ninth Air Force and of Shaw 
air Force Base, S. C., had met with the 
sumter County Citizens Council at the 
pks Club in Sumter and in which he ac- 
msed the Sumter County Citizens Council 
ot being un-American and classified this 
tion along with the Communist 

party and the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Sumter County Citizens Council has 
never held a meeting at the Elks’ Club in 
sumter, S. C., as charged by ADAM CLAYTON 


WELL. 
eee Sumter County Citizens Council has 
never held a meeting which was attended by 
dther General Timberlake, commanding 
general of the Ninth Air Force, or General 
Mack, commanding general of Shaw Air Force 
pase, S. C., as charged by ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELL, Jr. 

The Sumter County Citizens Council has 

never held a meeting at which any com- 
manding Officer of Shaw Air Force Base, 
§.C., was present. 

We are informed that the date on whith 
this alleged meeting was supposed to have 
ocurred was February 16, 1957. The Sum- 
ter County Citizens Council held no meeting 
of any kind on such date. 

On the night of February 7, 1957, the 
Honorable JoHN Bett Wri11aMs, Congress- 
man from the State of Mississippi, spoke in 
sumter, 8S. C., before a gathering of approxi- 
mately 1,400 citizens at a meeting which was 
sonsored by the Sumter County Citizens 
Council, but which was open to the public. 
Prior to this meeting, seven members of the 
Sumter County Citizens Council, including 
deponents, were present at a dinner given in 
honor of Congressman JoHN BELL WILLIAMS 
at the Elks’ Club in Sumter, S.C. Neither 
General Timberlake nor General Mack was 
present at this dinner, and neither of these 
gentlemen was in the presence of Congress- 
man JoHN BELL WILLIAMs at any time during 
‘his stay in Sumter, S. C. 

As to Powetu’s false accusation that our 
oganization is un-American and is to be 
dassed with the Communist Party, we merely 
call attention to the fact that we have never 
been endorsed by the Communist Party, as 
has the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, whose policies 
Powe, so fervently supports with irre- 
—s headline seeking misrepresenta- 


Rosert O. Purpy III. 
. FP, E. Grsson. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
‘ist day of February 1957. 
[szax} Epwarp V. ATKINSON, 
Notary Public for South Carolina. 


When Sanctions Weren’t Imposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE {TATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by George E. Sokolsky, 
hich appeared in the New York Journal 
American of February 13, 1957, is most 


It points up the fact that the Pres!- 
tnt and the State Department close 
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their eyes to all international inequities 
and open them only when Israel is 
charged with wrongdoing, if protecting 
one’s self can be called wrongdoing: 
WHEN SANCTIONS WEREN’T IMPOSED 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

During the Korean war, Red China inter- 
vened, took over the war, defeated the United 
Nations police (consisting mostly of Amer- 
ican troops), and entered upon prolonged 
negotiations over prisoners of war, negotia- 
tions which are being continued to this very 
day. 

Did the United Nations impose sanctions 
upon Red China? Not at all. Red China 
is not a member of the United Nations; 
therefore it could seize Tibet; it could take 
a chunk of territory out of Burma; it could 
create a sphere of influence in Nepal without 
suffering any consequences. It could stir 
up a war in Indochina and permit its terri- 
tory to be used as a military base. 

There is an enormous advantage in not 
being a member of the United Nations be- 
cause then it is possible to engage in im- 
perialist war enterprises and not suffer any 
consequences. Red China, subsequent to 
these acts of imperialism, conducted an active 
campaign to he admitted into the United 
Nations and has encountered considerable 
sympathy and support, particularly among 
those Afro-Asian nations which apparently 
favor rewarding such improprieties by per- 
mitting a country to shoot its way into the 
United Nations. 

BRUTAL IMPERIALISTIC ACTION 

Furthermore, there has always been a 
cynical element in the State Department 
which prides itself on its ultra-realism and 
which therefore favors Red China’s entrance 
into the United Nations on the pragmatic 
ground that nothing suceeds like success and 


the torture and murder of American citizens . 


are routine hazards of international relations. 

So, Soviet Russia, a member of the United 
Nations, sent an overpowering army, includ- 
ing tanks which rode roughshod over women 
and children, into Hungary to repress an 
uprising of the people for self-government. 
Never in modern times was an imperialistic 
action so overt, so brutal, so frank. 

Did the United Nations impose economic 
or other sanctions upon Soviet Russia for its 
genocide in Hungary? Not at all. There 
were about 10 resolutions concerning Soviet 
Russia’s conduct in Hungary, but Russia 
flouted them all and laughed at the United 
Nations and its pretenses at power. Dag 
Hammarskjold, its highest official, wished 
personally t6 go to Hungary to see what was 
going on, but they would not admit him. 
They treated him like what he is, a paid job- 
holder of an international debating society. 

Did our State Department threaten to vote 
sanctions against Soviet Russia over Hun- 
gary? Don’t be silly. 

Apparently there was even a denial that 
American radio facilities were used to en- 
courage the Hungarians to declare their in- 
dependence, although the balloons could not 
be denied because they are demonstrable. It 
pays to be a strong power in the United 
Nations, with a permanent seat on the Secu- 
rity Council and the right of veto, because 
then it is possible to tell anybody to go to 
the devil. 

2 SILENT ABOUT KASHMIR 


India went into Kashmir the way Red 
China went into Korea and Soviet Russia 
went into Hungary. The United Nations pro- 
posed a plebiscite. India rejected a plebi- 
scite because Nehru calculated that he would 
lose the pleciscite. Parkistan suggested a 
U. N. police force to hold Kashmir in escrow. 
Nehru rejected that, too. In Kashmir, Nehru 
ceases to be the man of peace, the middle- 
man among nations, the gentle talking mer- 
chant offering the world nirvana at a price. 
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In Kashmir, Nehru is an imperialist, taking 
what he can take and sending his devil’s dis- 
ciple Krishna Menon, to make a 7-hour long 
speech until nausea overtook that body, ac- 
customed though it is to gargling and retch- 
ing. 

Did the United Nations impose economic 
sanctions against India for its imperialism 
and its rejection of United Nations resolu- 
tions? Not at all. The United Nations is 
silent about Kashmir. And the State De- 
partment is silent about Kashmir. 

It is only against Israel that the United 
Nations and the State Department seek to 
impose sanctions perhaps as a challenge to 
discover whether manna will truly drop 
from Heaven when the Israeli have nothing 
to eat but the sand of the Sinai Desert. It 
does not pay to be small and not to have oil 
wells and not to have blackmail powers in 
this current, pragmatic era. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, to fur- 
ther express the sentiments of the people 
of the State of Indiana in regard to Fed- 
eral aid to education, under unanimous 
consent, I include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6, introduced in the current 
Indiana General Assembly, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to resist 
the efforts of proponents of centralization 
of government to invade the field of edu- 
cation and usurp or encroach upon the 
right and duty of the people in the local 
communities to prowide for and supervise 
the education of their children 


Whereas the matter of education of the 
children of this State is now, and always has 
been of utmost concern to our citizens, both 
individually and collectively, and they have 
never hesitated to provide funds through 
taxation and otherwise in sufficient amount, 
both locally and statewide, to meet their ob- 
ligation to provide proper educational facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas the differential that existed be- 
tween construction and/or staffing of edu- 
cation facilities and student population arose 
through no fault or lack of interest of the 
people but was caused by wartime stresses 
and conditions when all peacetime construc- 
tion and career planning, of necessity, was 
deferred in order that a maximum war effort 
could be put forth; and 

Whereas through thoughtful planning and 
economical and efficient use of available 
financial resources this State, and the local 
communities therein, have at this time, for 
all practical purposes, achieved an equaliza- 
tion between school facilities and school 
population without sacrificing quality of 
school plants or personnel, and, further, the 
office of superintendent of public instruction 
of this State, in cooperation with local school 
authorities has instituted an education plan- 
ning program so as to provide properly for 
the future population growth; and 

Whereas in recent years, through the ef- 
forts of certain national groups there has 
developed a strong movement to have the 
Federal Government step into or invade the 
education field on the pretext that the State 
and local authoriites are unable to cope with 
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the school problem, whereas the real reason 
therefor is to remove the whole field of edu- 
cation from the supervision, operation, and 
control of the people of the local communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas any such movement is objection< 
able upon several grounds, among which 
are: 

(a) Any Federal program must. be regu- 
lated which in turn calls for-creation, estab- 
lishment, and staffing of various boards and 
bureaus with the usual waste, inefficiency, 
and consequent dissipation of badly needed 
tax money attendant thereon; 

(b) Apart from financial or economic con- 
siderations is the even greater danger that 
such movement could and eventually would 
remove from the observation and control of 
the people of local communities the teach- 
ing methods, philosophy, source material, 
and like matters, thus paving the way for a 
subtle insinuation of the teachings of sub- 
versive ideologies into school curriculums and 
resulting in the possible warping, twisting, 
and poisoning of the impressionable minds 
of children against our democratic principles 
and processes; and 

Whereas since the very inception of this 
program of unwarranted, attempted usurpa- 
tion of these inalienable rights and duties of 
the people. the State of Indiana has fought 
it militantly and unyieldingly, as a result of 
which the aforesaid national groups have in- 
tentionally, knowingly, and unconscionably 
issued reports containing absolutely false 
misstatements and discolorations of fact and 
truth concerning this State’s educational 
facilities-and program in an insidious at- 
tempt to discredit, embarrass, and belittle it 
and its citizens before the Congress of the 
United States and the people of this coun- 
try; and 

Whereas such action upon the part of said 
national groups strengthens and confirms 
our geuspicions that the tears they shed for 
the educational welfare of the children of 
this State and Nation are truly crocodile 
in nature and serve but to camouflage the 
ulterior socialistic motives they so poorly 
conceal; and 

Whereas the aforesaid distortions and un- 
truths by said groups concerning the situa- 
tion in the State of Indiana lead but to the 
conclusion that statements concerning the 
educational facilities and programs in other 
States are equally erroneous and fallacious; 
and 

Whereas this State, and the citizens*hereof, 
are now, always have been, and always shall 
be unequivocally, incontrovertibly and un- 
alterably opposed to any Federal invasion, 
encroachment, or infringement of the funda- 
mental right, obligation, and duty of the 
people and their local governmental author- 
ity to provide, supervise, and control the 
education of the children of this State or the 
educational processes concomitant thereon: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana (the House 
of Representatives concurring) : 

SecTIon 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby memorialized to 
reject any and all efforts to obtain the pas- 
sage of legislation by the terms of which, 
money would be appropriated and made 
available to the States, through grants-in-aid 
or otherwise for school building or other pur- 
poses, which either indirectly or directly 
would infringe upon the rights, duties, and 
obligations of local and State governments 
or authorities to provide, supervise, and con- 
trol the education of the children of this 
country or the accompanying educational 
processes. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: 

1. The Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President. 
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2. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

3. All representatives in the United States 
Senate and House of tatives. 

4. The governors of all other States of 
these United States. 

5. The commissioner on interstate cooper- 
ation in each of the other 47 States. — 





Savings Bond Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1951 I have been introducing legislation 
in an effort to make United States Sav- 
ings Bonds a more attractive investment. 
In this session my bills are H. R. 2480 and 
H. R. 2481, both introduced on January 
10, 1957. : 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 13, 1957: 

Savincs Bonp RELIEF 

Reports fromi Washington this week have 
hinted that action may at last be near at 
hand looking toward improving the relative 
position of the savings bond holder vis-a-vis 
other types of investors. The fact that the 
current rate yielded by savings bonds isn’t 
considered too attractive: doesn’t come as 
exactly an overnight revelation. In 1955 
sales of new E- and H-bonds, for example, ex- 
ceeded redemption by about $700 millions; 
in 1956, however, when interest rates on all 





other forms of investment were steadily ris- 


ing, sales declined from the 1955 level of $5.4 
billions to $5 billions and redemption rose 
from $4.7 billions to $4.8 billions. 

This trend has been even clearer recently. 
During each of the last 5 months of 1956 
redemption of these 2 types of bonds, tallored 


particularly to meet the requirements of the - 


small investor, have exceeded sales. This 
week figures have been released showing the 
result of the first month of the new year, 
and these figures serve to dramatize the sit- 
uation even more sharply than at the time 


compared with sales of $465 million. While 
the 2 situations are not completely compara- 
ble, it is a noteworthy fact that cash-ins 
in January 1957 were the largest of any 
month since March 1946. 

What steps the Treasury has in mind to 
restore the attractiveness of savings bonds 
to their holders has not been officially indi- 
cated. A few months ago it might have been 
sufficient to change the pattern of the an- 
nual redemption values—which in 
of the early years of their life reflect an 
interest rate that is little more than nomi: 
nal. At present, however, with the ceiling 
on savings accounts raised to 3 percent and 
with -term Government securities sell- 


stantially above its present 3 percent. 
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The Oil Price Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1957: 
THe Om Price SrrvatTion 
Oil still is the favorite whipping boy in 





Washington. 

That's the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from the hue and cry over the recent 
price increases in petroleum and some of its 
derivatives—a hue and cry that completely 
ignores the age-old law of supply and de- 
mand, the cost structure, and other factors 
that vitally affect this industry the same 
as any other in the economy. 

Yet, it’s significant to note that in the past 
10*years all major industries have advanced 
the prices of their products with methodical 
precision and regeularity. There was scarce- 
ly a peep in Washington. Nary a stir fol- 
lowed these advances. 

But the recent oil increase—the first gen- 
eral increase in about 4 years—loosed a tor- 
rent of abuse upon the industry and a flood 
of unwarranted of monopoly, con- 
spiracy, and the like. In the forefront of the 
attackers was the coonskin-capped gentle- 
man from Tennessee—Estes Krerauver—who 
seems ready at all times to take pot shots 
at the oil industry but never loses a chance 
to ride the bandwagon for higher peanut and 
cotton subsidies. 

The oil price increases can be fully justi- 
fied. In fact, the increases were long over- 
due and, in the opinion of those in position 
to know the real status and problems of the 
industry, are wholly inadequate to permit 
producers to meet steadily increasing de- 
mands and replenish reserves in the face of 
mounting costs. 

In the last 10 years crude oil prices have 
increased only 28 percent. During the same 
period average hourly wages paid in the pro- 
ducing industry have increased 61.3 percent, 
oil field machinery prices have advanced 55.6 
percent, oil well carbon casing 77.8 percent, 
oil well alloy casing 87.5 percent, carbon line 
pipe 117.8 percent, finished steel products 80.7 
percent, and automobiles 45.9 percent. 

Just since the last general crude oil price 
adjustment, in June 1953, the oil-producing 
industry has absorbed 5 rounds of increases 
in basic steel prices and 4 rounds of wage 
increases. 

In the face of these increased costs—in- 
creases that have put the cost of finding 
and producing petroleum 6 to 10 times high- 
er than it was 10 years ago—the industry is 
expected to set new records of production to 
meet increasing demands and, at the same 
time, continue discovery work in order that 
proved reserves may be maintained in keep- 
ing with the growing needs and in prepared- 
ness for any tmergency. 

During 1956 the statistical record of the 
industry shows that demand and production 
increased approximately 54, percent, but 

increased less than 114 percent. This 
lag in drilling was due primarily to the fact 
that. crude oil prices remained unchanged 
while producers continued to absorb mount- 
ing costs. , 

There’s a limit to the power of the oll 
industry, or any industry for that matter, 
to absorb mptraiing costs, When that limit 
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js reached there is no alternative but to in- 


That’s the situation in which the oil in- 
finds itself. The disparity of crude 
prices must be eliminated if the industry 
js to be able to meet demands and maintain 
reserves at am adequate level. The recent 
price increase was @ step in that direction. 
and, despite the furor created by the boost, 
it's doubtful if the increase is sufficient to 
fridge the gap between producing costs and 
justifiable revenues. 
A realistic view of the whole situation in- 
that the oil industry, rather than 
peing subjected to the attack now being 
made upon it, deserves commendation for re- 
sisting so long, and at burdensome cost, the 


inflationary pressures which engulfed it. 





Our Share of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ELLINVIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig of February 19, 1957: 

Our SHARE OF THE BUDGET 


There has been a lot of talk about that 
$71.8 billion Federal budget. It is talk that 
has ranged from minor key grumbling to 
outright screams of anguish. And-it is con- 
fusing, at best, for even in this day, when 
tak ges around to figures like $71.8 billion; 
the figures are Just too big to comprehend 
clearly. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read a more 
localized breakdown of the budget, as pre- 
pared by the taxation department of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 

Analyzing budget figures, the chamber es- 
timates that Illinois’ share of the big budget 
is $5,356,280,000. And usifig the July 1956 
Illinois population figure of 9,432,000, that 
breaks down to $568 for each man, woman, 
and child in the State, or $2,272 for every 
family unit of 4. . 

Going further, the State chamber calcu- 
lated what each county’s share of the Fed- 
eal budget would be, on the basis of avail- 
able indices of buying power and sales-tax 
wllections, The results are jarring. 

Getting back to the whole State’s share of 
the Federal budget, it is pointed out that 
Ilinois will have to dig up $354,470,000 more 





than it did on the last budget. 


It is reported, too, that the amount to 
be borne by Illinois taxpayers is 6.4 times 
the total amount of property taxes payable 
in 1956 for the support of all local govern- 
hents—counties, cities, schools, townships, 
park districts, etc. Or it is nearly 8 times 
the total of taxes collected during the fiscal 
year which ended last June 30 to finance 


Illinois’ State government. 


Getting still closer to home, the county 
breakdown calculated by the chamber esti- 
Mates that Adams County will cough up 
$0,227,000 for the Federal budget, or 6.1 


_ times the taxes collected for all local govern- 


Mental units, 

Neighboring Brown County, it is estimated, 
Would provide $2,551,000 for the Federal 
budget, exactly 5 times the total of local 
budgets. Pike County would provide $7,598,- 


000, or 4.4 times local budgets. McDonough 
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County would provide $2,985,000, or 3.8 times 
local budgets. 

The relationship of local shares of the 
Federal budget to local taxes varies widely 
through the State, as might be expected. 
Peoria County, for example, would pay pro- 
portionately the most, $109,513,000, or 7.8 
times the total of local budgets. And little 
Putnam County would pay $1,411,000 toward 
the Federal budget, or only 2.8 times the 
total of its local budgets. 

These are figures that bring close to home 
the cost of Federal Government. Think 
about them. They're worth some study. 





Federal Aid for Newell School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial in the Newell 
(S. Dak.) Valley Irrigator which thought- 
fully expresses why the so-called Federal 
aid to education is not practical: 

FEDERAL Arp FoR NEWELL SCHOOL 


Congressman E. Y. Berry puts his finger 
on a matter of interest to some Newell people 
this week, when he writes: 


“FEDERAL AID 


“It appears to me that if States need as- 
sistance to carry on their educational pro- 
grams or their school-construction programs, 
it is either because the Federal Government 
has preempted the tax base or the State has 
never had sufficient tax base to produce the 
needed revenue for schools.” 

He continues that he has again introduced 
legislation directing that 1 percent of the 
Federal income tax collected in each State 
be turned directly to the treasury of the 
State from which it is collected for school 
use. 

“If the States need this added income for 
educational purposes, let’s give it to them 
direct without any Federal strings attached. 
The Federal Government already has all the 
machinery set up for the collection, there 
would be no additional payroll for either the 
State or Federal Government and no controls 
from Washington”—which we believe is the 
most interesting and worthwhile proposal yet 
to come out of the Nation’s Capital in regard 
to Federal aid for education. 

Another proposal under consideration by 
Congress is a big-sounding $600 million Fed- 
eral-aid program for our schools. Broken 
down, however, such aid would amount to 
around but $4 per capita. Y 

In contrast, Berry’s proposal would retain 
in South Dakota about $800,000 or slightly 
more than $1 per capita. e 

But in case of the proposed larger $600 
million Federal aid for schools and its rela- 
tion to the Newell school district—if the 
local district could show political and eco- 
nomic justifications for securing even a per 
capita share—it is interesting to.note that 
the total wouldn’t pay the architects for 
designing half of our present school building 
needs. 

Nor would it be out of line to suggest that 
the pittance of Federal aid resulting would 
fall far short of meeting costs of submitting 
and securing approval of local building 
plans by a Federal bureau which would be 
set up to direct such operations. 

However, the principal purpose of this 


writing is to allay the hopes of some local’ 
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citizens that the Federal Government is 
going to come to the aid of the Newell school 
district in meeting its building needs. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s White House Conference 
on Education, the largest and most repre- 
sentative gathering of its kind in the United 
States, reported in December 1955 that “No 
State represented has a demonstrated finan- 
cial incapacity to build the schools it will 
need in the next 5 years.” 

We seriously doubt that either Berry's 
proposal or that for a $600 million Federal 
aid program for the Nation’s schools will 
be adopted by the present Congress. Even 
more, we doubt, if either is adopted it will 
help the situation now facing the local 
schools. And the sooner we realize that our 
lack of adequate educational facilities are 
costing our children more than needed school 
buildings will cost us, the sooner the tax- 
payers of Newell school district are going 
to insist upon being given the opportunity 
to solve their own school inadequacies, 





Flood Control by TVA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by the Honorable Alfred Mynders, 
editor, appearing on February 2, 1957. 
This article clearly demonstrates that 
TVA is fulfilling the purposes for which’ 
it was established: 

FLoop CONTROL By TVA 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

But for the TVA system of dams and 
reservoirs, Chattanooga right now would be 
experiencing a major flood. Local rains 
hereabout and up the river a piece sent 
the water above flood stage, but the damage 
is slight indeed compared to what it would 
have been. 

The TVA has been managing the waters 
all the way from the mountains of east 
Tennessee to Kentucky Dam in west Ten- 
nessee. By spilling water from the main 
stream dams from Watts Bar through Ken- 
tucky Dam, TVA has kept the main stream 
lakes fairly low with reserve space for un- 
expected floodwaters and during the disas- 
trous flood in upper Tennessee, in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, TVA has been 
storing water in the lakes in the tributaries 
to the Tennessee River. 

Good old Norris Dam. Its lake has been 
the main stopper to the Clinch River flood. 
A day or two ago the Clinch and Powell 
Rivers, twin tributaries of Norris Lak*, were 
pouring waters down at an estimated 80,000 
cubic feet per second. That would mean 
the greatest Clinch River flood in the 21 
years since Norris Lake was impounded. 

And but for the TVA dams that great wall 
of water would be roaring down the Tennes- 
see River toward Chattanooga, the most 
vulnerable flood point in the entire TVA 
system. 

The Holston River was sending water at 
the rate of 37,200 cubic feet per second into 
Cherokee Lake. Two upstream lakes held 
back some of the water from Cherokee Lake 
and prevented it from being a greater flood. 
But for the TVA dams, the Holston flood 
would be joining the Clinch River flood in 
the Tennessee River. 
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The fiood in the French Broad River would 
have added to the threat to Chattanooga 
but for the Douglas Dam. Douglas Dam has 
held back that flood of 31,900 cubic feet per 
second. 

The TVA flood-control machinery is a mar- 
velous thing. The experts at various points 
on the Tennessee system are in full coopera- 
tion all along the river. Indeed, it is under- 
stood that some of the TVA personnel here 
in Chattanooga have been on the upper river 
during the present flood threat, helping 
check on the great waters. 

What does TVA flood control mean to 
Chattanooga? TVA experts have estimated 
that the recurrence of.a flood as high as the 
maximum flood of record, that of 1867, would 
do more than $105 million in damage at 
Chattanooga alone. The flood which TVA 
dams apparently have held back from Chat- 
tanooga in the present crisis might not have 
approximated that record flood of 1867, but 
it might have been serious. 

The TVA estimates that the control exer- 
cised by the present TVA reservoirs could 
reduce the $105 million damage from the 
maximum fiood on record in Chattanooga to 
about $12 million. 

The Tennessee is the only river system in 
the world which has been so marvelously 
harnessed. And it should not be forgotten 
that the TVA Kentucky Dam Reservoir is one 
of the greatest things yet perfected for re- 
ducing floods on the Mississippi River. 

The TVA has nearly 12 million acre-feet 
of storage space reserved to control floods on 
the Tennessee and to aid the control of floods 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

The dramatic demonstration of the TVA 
flood-control system during the past several 
days refutes the oft-made charges by critics 
that the TVA is more interested in produc- 
ing electricity than in preventing floods. 

The TVA strictly observes the flood-control 
priority. 

As a 1956 report shows, in 1 year TVA 
spilled from its reservoirs water equivalent 
to 560 million kilowatts of electricity in order 
to maintain the reservoirs at the required 
fiood-control levels. Had power generation 
been the major objective, as with privately 
owned companies, the water would have been 
retained in the reservoirs for later use in 
generation of power. 

During the flood season especially, the TVA 
lowers its lakes in order to leave room for 
floodwaters coming in. After March 15, 
when the flood season is nearing an end, the 
reservoirs are filled as rapidly as possible so 
as to procure maximum electricity produc- 
tion. Although about 2,500,000 acre-feet is 
always reserved for flood control, by refilling 
the lakes after the flood season TVA is able 
to release water in the dry periods of late 
summer and fall to maintain the flow of the 
stream for power production and navigation, 

TVA electricity benefits every point in the 
seven-State Tennessee Valley Authority area. 
The flood-control system benefits Chatta- 
nooga more than any other town or city on 
the whole river. 

Love those TVA dams. 





Our Senior Citizens Still Have Much To 
Contribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
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Nashville Tennesseean under date of 
February 18, 1957. It calls attention to 
a new organization in the capital city of 
Tennessee called the Senior Citizens of 
Nashville, Inc. It has as its objective a 
service to our senior citizens who have 
reached retirement age. These citizens, 
of course, have not exhausted their use- 
fulness. In terms of experience and 
knowledge they form a valuable pool. 
Many of them are still active and alert 
in business and other avocations of life. 
The editorial follows: 
Our SENIOR CITIZENS. STILL. Have Mucu To 
CONTRIBUTE 


Fourteen million people in the United 
States are over 65 years of age. At present 
they have a life expectancy of 13.3 more 
years. By 1975, a man of that age can ex- 
pect to live 14.5 years longer, and estimates 
are that there will be 21 million of retire- 
ment age. 

These senior citizens do not like to think 
of themselves as being a problem. But in 
terms of the social evolution that the Nation 
has been going through, the compulsory re- 
tirement idea on the part of business, medi- 
cal progress having added to life expectancy 
and failure on the part of most communities 
to take note of the peculiar status of these 
elders, they have become a problem. 

One of the biggest hurdles for those who 
have reached retirement age is that of ad- 
justing from a hitherto busy and rather 
active life to one with time on their hands 
and nothing to do. 

The senior citizens by no means have 
exhausted their usefulness. In terms of 
judgment, stability, and dependability most 
can still do well as or better than younger 
workers. In terms of experience and knowl- 
edge they form a valuable pool. In overall 
performance, for instance, a National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of 2,500,- 
000 employees rated 23 percent of older work- 
ers superior, 70 percent equal, and only 7 
percent not equal to younger workers. 

There are individual difficulties, of course, 
such as health and finances. For the former, 
medical progress continues to help. For the 
latter there are increasing benefits such as 
social security pensions, company pensions, 
personal tax exemptions, and such. A great 
many do have financial problems. But over- 
riding this is the problem of adjusting to a 
changed life, and that is where the com- 
munity comes in. ; 


The Senior Citizens of Nashville, Inc., has 
taken a step forward in recognizing the ad- 
justment problem, and is establishing a 
permanent day center for persons of retire- 
ment age. It is the first such center in 
Tennessee and will include recreation and 
health facilities as well as adult education 
classes and personal and vocational counsel- 
ing. 

In setting forth their plans, the leaders 
in organizing this day center have noted 
they. are aware that these citizens want 
to continue to be useful to their communi- 
ties; want something to do whether it is 
a job or a hobby; need and self- 
assurance to step back into an active role. 
The center proposes-to aid them. 

But this is one center in one area. By 
location it cannot hope to serve all. It is 
a first step toward extraordinary possibilities, 
and it is hoped th&t this center can formu- 
late a policy of help, a set of guiding rules 
and solutions that can extend its influence 
to other sections and other communities. 
By its own example, others may be encour- 


aged to similar action and by its experience 
avoid the pitfalls. As a start it is a com- 
mendable example of what community 


large 
to those persons who still have a great 
measure to contribute, despite age. 
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Arabian American Oil Co, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
I called the attention of the House oj 
Representatives to the reports which 
have come to my attention that the Ara. 
bian American Oil Co., commonly known 
as Aramco, has been treating its jj. 
royalty payments to King Saud as a tax 
rather than as a royalty. If payments 
to King Saud or the Saudi Arabian Goy- 
ernment by the Arabian American 0) 
Co. are treated as a tax rather than as 
a royalty, the Arabian American Oi! Co. 
can deduct the payments made to King 
Saud from income taxes due the Unite 
States and thereby take its profits on 
Saudi Arabian oil almost tax free. 

The American people have made tre- 
mendous commitments of manpower and 
dollars to provide King Saud with eco- 
nomic aid and with weapons which have 
the principal effect of protecting the oil- 
production contracts of the Arabian 
American Oil Co. with King Saud. In 
the light of these developments and the 
tremendous commitments by our Goy- 
ernment, the structuce of the Arabian 
American Oil Co. and its treatment of tax 
obligations to the United States Govern- 
ment are no longer a matter of private 
business which can be properly concealed 
from the American people. 

The American people have a right to 
know, and it seems to me that it is the 
duty of the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
to make a public disclosure of its con- 
tract with King Saud and its tax con- 
tribution to the American Government 
which has pledBed so much to protect 
and preserve the integrity of Aramco's 
oil contract with King Saud. 

Following is a letter which I have yes- 
terday addressed to Mr. R. L. Keyes, 
president of the Arabian American Oil 


Co.: 
; Feervary 22, 1957. 
Mr. R. L. KEYEs, 
President, Arabian-American Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Keres: Yesterday, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, I made 4 
statement alleging that for the purposes of 
United States income taxes your corpora- 
tion treats oil royalty payments to the 
Saudi Arabian Government as tax paid to 
a foreign government and therefore deducti- 
ble from income taxes due to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

In view of the tremendous commitments 
of economic and military aid made by our 
Government to the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, which promise dollars and soldiers to 
protect Saudi Arabia and the government 
of King Saud, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part 
of this tremendous investment in the Mic- 
dle East flows back to the United States 
Treasury in the form of taxes. They af 


_footing a tremendous bill and underwriting 


an obligation which may entail the lives 
of American citizens. 

The American people, through their elect- 
ed representatives, are expressing their good 
faith in pl economic and military aid 
to stabilize the conditions in the Midcle 
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+. It seems morally incumbent upon 
corporation, which is the principal 
yoneficiary of this situation, to make clear 
the intricacies of your organization and 
ur compliance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Internal Revenue laws of 
the United States. 
your cooperation in this matter is very 
much needed to clear up the record. 
Sincerely yours. 








O. K., So Drop It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial of February 17 from the 


Indianapolis Star: 

j O. K., So Drop Ir 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, told a House educa- 
tion subcommittee the other day that Con- 
gress might as well drop the idea of Federal 
aid to education unless something along 
that line is done this year. We had not 
expected such quick, official confirmation of 
our own recent editorial remarks: that, “The 
urge for speed in Federal action stems from 
an obvious cause, It’s almost now or never. 
The way things are going, pretty soon there 
won't be any more problem.” 

The way Folsom’s testimony shapes up on 
analysis, the only problem bothering the 
Federal-aiders right.now is not the shortage 
of school classrooms about which so much 
has been said. Rather, it is whether the 
Federal Government is going to get there 
fast enough to beat the States to supplying 
the money, thus allowing the Central Gov- 
ernment to take out its percentage for the 
support of an expanding new branch of 
bureaucracy. 

With unexpected and probably unintended 
candor, Folsom told the House subcommittee 
that States and school districts throughout 
the United States are holding up their own 
school-building projects until they see 
whether Federal aid will be forthcoming. 
Folsom added, “We ought to make up our 
minds. If we keep holding out hope, we'll 
be holding back construction. If we are not 
going to have Federal legislation, we ought 
to know it now.” In other words, if the 
Federal Government doesn’t hurry, the 
States will build their own classrooms. 

Folsom’s factfinding did not go far enough. 
The truth is that' the States are overcoming 
the classroom problem right now. If, as he 
says, there are additional projects which are 
being held up to see which way the Federal 
money bag splits, that means there is no 
problem at all that could not be quickly 
solved by dropping the whole idea of Federal 
aid, Classrooms now being built by States 
and local communities are more than twice 
the number needed to take care of all the 
children in the country who are on half-day 
Sessions. programs already blue- 
Printed will not only replace existing obso- 
lete facilities but also keep up with expected 
enrollment increases. 

In the last 10 years the States and local 
ee have been catching up fast on 
‘ school overcrowding which resulted par- 
Wy, from _ building 
cnt War II. Building exceeded current 
1 population growth in that period by 

000 classrooms. The excess construction 
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_whittled down the shortage left over from 


war and is on the verge of overcoming it 
entirely, while going on to meet future 
needs. No wonder Folsom says Congress had 
better drop the whole thing if it doesn’t act 
this year. 

The absurdity of Folsom’s desire to get the 
Federal Government into the classroom- 
building business is apparent. The money 
for Federal construction would be supplied 
by the same taxpayers who supply money for 
State and locally controlled construction, It 
would pass through the hands of the same 
local officials, but with strings attached. 
Nowhere would fewer people, fewer expenses, 
or greater efficiency be involved. Federal con- 
struction would accomplish nothing that 
cannot be done better at the local level. It 
would only stack a gigantic Federal agency 
on top of the already existing State and local 
machinery. The man who pays the bill— 
the taxpayer—would simply get less for his 
dollar. 

Since the only emergency involved in 
Federal aid to education is the Federal fear 
that there won’t even be the pretense of an 
emergency to talk about next year, Congress 
can do everyone’s pocketbook a service by 
accepting Folsom’s alternative and for- 
getting the whole business. 





TVA Handles a Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following reprint of 
an editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “TVA Handles a Flood,” appear- 
ing in the Chattanooga Times, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., February 14,.1957: 

NONCONTROVERSIAL 


As this newspaper recently said, TVA’s 
great demonstration of how to handle a 
rampaging river will cause the great valley 
development to be copied in more and more 
distant lands. Preventing an economic blow 
of at least $50 million in Chattanooga, TVA 
was fulfilling a purpose even more important 
than its electric power setup. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
captioned “TVA Handles a Flood” points out 
that while there are arguments about TVA 
power, there can he none about the advan- 
tage of preventing a major flood. The New 
York Times declared: 

“A lot has happened since 1933, when Con- 
gress directed the newly created Tennessee 
Valley Authority to regulate the stream flow 
of the Tennessee River primarily for the 
purpose of promoting navigation and con- 
trolling floods. Electrical power was to be 
produced so far as may be consistent with 
such purposes. During the intervening years 
TVA has produced enormous quantities of 
electricity, and because of the pressure of the 
Federal atomic plants it is actually producing 
by steam close to three-quarters of its gen- 
erated power. 

“But TVA still works at its original task. 
It has storage reservoirs capable of holding 
back 12 million acre-feet of water—or nearly 
enough to cover the whole State of Tennes- 
see, if laid out flat, to a depth of about 6 
inches. The reason that a good part of the 
valley including the city of Chattanooga, has 
not been inundated so far this year is that 
waters retained in the TVA storage dams cut 
the flood crest from about 52 feet to about 
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32 feet. A little damage was actually done at 
Chattanooga, but TVA probably saved the 
city somewhere between $50 and $100 million 
worth of damages. 

“In order to have storage space for ex- 
pected flood waters the reservoirs must be 
drawn down to relatively low levels. The 
result is that some of this water is spilled 
without turning the generators that produce 
electricity. A careful balance has to be 
maintained. To draw the reservoirs too low 
is wasteful. To keep them too high is to 
risk expensive flooding. So far TVA has been 
doing pretty well. 

“The establishment of the power facilities 
of the TVA stirred up a controversy nearly 
25 years ago that is still going on—al- 
though many of us believe that one of the 
great strokes of luck this country had dur- 
ing the Second World War was the existence 
of an agency that could feed power into the 
atomic plants. But there is no controversy 
about the advantage of not having floods.” 





A Great Plains Winter Wheat Farmer 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker; I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following article I have received from Mr. 
Wallace R. Cleaver, one of my constitu- 
ents residing in Clark County, Kans., 
with reference to the farm situation: 


Recently, a manufacturer said to me, on 
learning my business was that of winter 
wheat farming, “You farmers have surely 
had a good racket for the last few years. 
The Government has been guaranteeing a 
good price for your wheat and now, in addi- 
tion to this protection for your business, you 
are paid for another crop each year in the 
form of soil-bank payments. I know this is 
true because, for the last year I’ve been hear- 
ing about it on the street, at our business 
meetings and on the radio.” My reply was, 
“Yes, I have been hearing these same reports 
and not one of them has come from a wheat 
farmer; now, please listen to the truth from 
one who has spent his entire 60 years in the 
Great Plains, the last 40 of them being de- 
voted to winter wheat farming. In order 
to help put the record straight, let me ask 
you a question: If, in 1953, you found it nec- 
essary, for the next 3 years to cut your factory 
production one-third from its normal output, 
reduce the selling price of your products 10 
percent and pay increasingly higher prices 
for everything you would have to buy, how 
long would you have figured you could stay 
in business?” The factory owner’s answer 
was, “About 1 year.” “All right, I said, we 
wheat farmers of the Great Plains have been 
for the last 3 years trying to operate under 
just those conditions. In order to avoid 
stiff penalties for overseeding our wheat acres 
(above allotments fixed for us by the Govern- 
ment program), since 1953 we have reduced 
our normal seeding by one-third and the 
price guaranty in the form of Government 
loan rates has been lowered each of the 3 
years for the wheat we produced on our 
skimpy acreages. Now, in regard to the soil- 
bank payments, we do appreciate them in 
this time of extreme drought in our area, but 
the purpose of these payments was to induce 
further reduction of seeded wheat acreages 
and not necessarily to add anything to our 
skimpy incomes. It merely happened that 
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severe drought conditions beat the Gov- 
ernment payments to the punch in the fur- 
ther great reduction of wheat seeding in our 
Great Plains area. So we admit the soil 
bank money will help us hobble along.” On 
parting, the manufacturer and I agreed with 
the Indian who said something like, “Do 
not judge a man until you have walked in 
his moccasins for two moons.” 

But when business picks up for us again 
in the form of normal rainfall, and condi- 
tions, perhaps as soon as next fall, become 
good for seeding of winter wheat, where 
do we go from there? Due to the last 4 
or more years of short wheat crops, together 
with the added punishment of wheat-acre- 
age restrictions, hundreds of thousands oti 
wheat farmers are like myself in that they 
have nothing left but mortgages, empty 
wheat bins, and flat pocketbooks. We have 
again reached the status we suffered in the 
miserable thirties, the only difference being 
we went broke then on short crops and poor 
wheat prices with a dollar, if we had one, 
worth a dollar and a half; now, we’re worse 
than “broke” for the same reasons with 
wheat acreage allotments added to the mis- 
ery, with a dollar, if we have one, worth about 
50 cents. With the present type of farm pro- 
gram continuing in effect, even if we could 
have our weather made to order, there can 
be no start for us on the road to financial 
recovery. Whether we accept the soil-bank 
payments or seed our small wheat-acreage 
allotments; in this era of “champagne 
spending,” we will have to continue fight- 
ing a losing game with the prospect of noth- 
ing but “beer incomes.” We were promised 
in 1953 if we'd go along with marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for 2 or 3 
years, there would be ample rewards for our 
sacrifice; the big wheat surplus would be 
greatly reduced and, as a result, we wheat 
farmers could return to seeding our normal 
acreages and higher prices for the wheat 
we raised. We were granted the bigger crops 
but they were of debts and mortgages, not 
wheat. The \higher prices came, too, but 
for everything we have to buy and not for 
wheat. Now, after all of these years of 
drought and acreage reductions, we are in- 
formed the great so-called burdensome wheat 
surplus is still with us and that smaller 
wheat-acreage allotments and still lower 
wheat prices are in store for us. AS & re- 
sult of 3 years of control by this ill-con- 
ceived program which proved itself ineffec- 
tive after the first year, losses to us farmers 
of the Great Plains have been many times 
what we may receive in the form of soil- 
bank payments. The introduction of the 
soil-bank program. was an admission in itself 
that the acreage-allotment program has 
failed completely; but we were told, “Con- 
tinue to take the medicine as prescribed, for 
in the long run it will be good for you.” 

This brings us to the question: “Why have 
these years of restricted plantings together 
with short crops failed to make any appre- 
ciable dent in the Nation’s wheat surplus?’ 
To almost any farmer in the Great Plains, 
the answer is obvious; we did not produce it 
so it had to come from the great area to the 
east of us known as the Corn Belt. Due to 
insufficient rainfall, we cannot increase our 
wheat yields by using commercial fertilizers. 
However, hundreds of thousands of our 
farmer neighbors to the east (according to 
reports from many representatives of farm 
organizations and from farmers themselves 
from various Corn Belt States) have been 
going all out in stepping up their wheat 
yields during the last 3 years. Whereas be- 
fore wheat allotments came into being for 
the 1954 crop, corn, soybeans, and other 
crops were much ‘preferred; since 1953 wheat 
has greatly gaineci in favor in the Corn Belt. 
Frequently, yields have been more than 
doubled by using a field on the farm with 
the best soil.and by a greater expenditure 
for commercial fertilizers. This results, in 
many cases, in a much greater annual pro- 
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duction of wheat on a given farm than nor- 
mally raised, even though the acreage has 
been rduced in order to comply with the al- 
lotment program. What has been the in- 
ecentive? First, probably the prospect of 
higher wheat prices resulting from the acre- 
age reduction and drought in the Great 
Plains area and second, the continued low 
prices for corn and soybeans. If acres alone 
filled the wheat surplus bins of the Nation 
to overflowing, the allotment program would 
have attained its objective. But since we 
have learned by the method of trial and error 
that bushels, not acres, are responsible, why 
don’t we do something about it? 

Bushel, instead of acreage allotments, is 
the only effective and at the same time 
equitable type of program, or perhaps bushel 
marketing quotas without acreage allotments 
would be a better term. For what has been 
going on since the present program went into 
effect, let’s take Farmer A as a typical ex- 
ample in the Corn Belt. A’s base wheat 
acreage in 1953 was 40 and his normal yield 
was found to be 20 bushels per acre, making 
an average production for his farm at 800 
bushels. In line with the acreage allotment 
for 1954, A was reduced to 30 acres with the 
mistaken idea his yield would be limited to 
20 bushels per acre in 1954 and future years. 
A plants his allotment of 30 acres on one 
of his better fields and applies plenty.of fer- 
tilizer, getting a 40 bushel per acre yield in 
1954 or 1,200 bushels, a 50-percent increase 
over his former normal production of wheat. 
A repeats this procedure in 1955 and again 
in 1956. Now, let’s see what happens to A 
with the proposed bushel-allotment pro- 
gram. We start with his normal base produc- 
tion of 800 bushels and set his 1958 bushel 
allotment or marketing quota (regardless of 
seeded acreage), at 600 bushels. If A de- 
cides to plant his entire farm to wheat and 
have all of his farm bins filled with wheat 
which cannot be sold, fed or otherwise turned 
into cash without a severe penalty, that is 
his hard luck, for 600 bushels is his annual 
quota. With the incentive removed to in- 
crease wheat production, A will no doubt 
return to his old standby crops of corn, soy- 
beans, oats, alfalfa, and so forth, and forget 
about wheat. The expected higher wheat 
price did not come; therefore, Farmer A may 
have received little or no reward for increas- 
ing his wheat production over that of pre- 
wheat allotment years; however, in these 
days of cost-price squeeze for practically all 
farmers, he cannot justly be blamed for 
trying. 

A typical case in the Great Plains area is 
that of Farmer B, who operates 600 acres of 
straight wheatland, as tenant, paying one- 
third, delivered to the nearest elevator, as the 
landlord’s share of wheat produced. B's 
normal seeding, before allotments, was 450 
acres and the remaining 150 was summer 
fallowed each year. The wheat allotment set 
for B under the present program is 300 acres 
with the normal yield of 16 bushels per acre. 
Two-thirds of a normal yield times B’s allot- 
ment of 300 acres, at the present Government 


continuing in effect, B’s farming 
situation is hopeless. The soil-bank pay- 
ments, if he accepts them for leaving his 
farm.out of production, will merely offset the 
expense of tillage operations on the 600 acres 
in an effort to prevent weeds from producing 
new seed crops and to keep the 
blowing; or perhaps some of the money 
these payments would be used for 
of cover crops which would be left 
the land. 

The question may arise, “Why cannot 
raise maize, kafir, or other crops on his lan 
which is not in the acreage reserve, thereby 
adding to his income from soil-bank pay- 
ments?” The answer is that_over a 
part of the Great Plains area, wheat is the 
only profitable crop which can be produced, 
especially with maize and kafir around the 
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dollar-per-bushel mark. The so-ca}jeq +;,.,, 

er soils are not well adapted to graj, 
ghums but grow good yields of whea; caer 
sufficient rainfall, hence the reason fo, a 
term “straight wheat farm.” The ayer,” 
Great Plains farmer has only one possipj);, 

of paying his debts, new and old, ana putting 
his farm business back in the black: ¢),, -° 
being permitted, under a new farm procra,, 
to seed his wheat acreage each fal) wy): ae. 
restrictions and limiting him only oy ;;, 
number of bushels of wheat which may b 
marketed from his farm each year in’ the 
same manner as has been proposed for 4 in 
the Corn Belt area. Again returning to the 
case of B, with 450 acres of winter wheat get 
up as the normal seeding for his farm and 
the average yield at 16 bushels per acre the 
base production would be 7,200 bushels per 
year. Like A in the Corn Belt, B's marketino 
quota would be reduced 25 percent from the 
base production, permitting B, without pen. 
alty, to sell, feed, or obtain the CCC loan on 
5,400 bushels of wheat each year. His two. 
thirds share of this quota, 3,600 bushels a: 
the present loan rate at B’s nearest marke: 
$1.90 per bushel, would bring $6,840 and this 
could well mean $1,000 profit for the year 
If B should be lucky enough in any one year 
to produce wheat in excess of the marketing 
quota, the- wheat can be stored in farm 
bins (his and the landlord’s excess): if, in 
the following or subsequent years B's produc. 
tion is less than the farm’s marketing quota, 
stored wheat may be marketed or fed or the 
CCC loan obtained without penalty, up to 
the amount required to equal the quota, 
When the Nation’s wheat surplus is suff- 
ciently reduced, both A in the Corn Belt and 
B in the Great Plains would be favored with 
an increase in their annual wheat-marketing 
quota. They should be favored also with 
better prices for all their products. 

What can be wrong with changing to the 
type of program which has been outlined? 
It can work no hardship on farmers in the 
Corn Belt, but should succeed in bringing 
about the reduction in the raising of wheat in 
that area which was intended in the first 
place. It will stop this continued unjust 
punishment in the form of acreage wheat- 
planting restrictions for wheat farmers over 
the Great Plains area who have contributed 
little to the maintenance of the Nation's 
wheat surplus during the last 4 years. And 
there is no reason why such a program can- 
not be successfully administered and super- 
vised. During and for several years after 
World “War II, we handled many programs 
through State and county agricultural agen- 
cies and a good job was done because we had 
to doit. Those were emergency programs and 
so is this one, so let’s get it done. It is re- 
grettable but true that the policy of the 
National Government has been and is to urge 
not only we winter wheat producers but 
all farmers over the Nation, in times of war 
or other emergency periods, to produce the 
greatest possible amount of food and fiber. 
Then, after a farmer has Mvested in more 
and bigger equipment and has his farm 
geared to maximum production, the emer- 
gency has passed and demand for his prod- 
ucts returns to normal. 

In this period of time between wars and 
other emergencies, to the Government, 
farmers appear to be considered more or less 
a general nuisance. Certain farm commoci- 
ties accumulate in storage to the extent of 4 
2 year’s supply and to many men in high 
Government positions, the annual cost of 
this storage seems an outrage and an 4l- 
most unbearable burden on the United Statés 
Treasury. These same men, however, may 
not hesitate in approving 4 multi-billion- 
dollar gift to foreign nations at the taxpayers 
expense. Contrary to the thinking of some 
of these Government officials, we old timers 
who have seen more of famine than of feast 
firmly believe (he day will come when every 
pound of surplus stored food and fiber wi 
be needed badly. In the meantime, the 
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pillions of dollars spent by the United States 
nt for storage and care of these 

uses stay for the most part in the United 
states and a goodly share of these millions 
pack to the Government Treasury in 
form of various Federal taxes. But prac- 
y all of the billions sent abroad ap- 

tly goes down the drain. If the Ameri- 


, mae tarmers, whose business makes up the 


packbone of the Nation’s economy, could 


nave the same consideration from their Fed- 


eral Government as is afforded so-called big 


pusiness, they would not, at this time, be 
forced to pay wartime prices for the things 
nave to buy and receive peacetime 
prices for their products. 
another feature of the present farm pro- 
gram which we farmers believe could be 
changed for the better is the “Parity Form- 
ula.” We believe that using the years 1909- 
1914 as @ basis for wheat parity price, and 
other for that matter, is comparable 
to the United States Post Office Department 
ysing the days of the Pony Express as a basis 


from which to determine salaries for present 
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day mail carriers. The average price my 
father received for wheat during that period 
was from 90 cents to 95 cents per bushel; 
corn. 50 cents to 55 cents; maize, kaffir, 
feterita and cane seed, 45 cents to 50 cents. 
(The higher prices mentioned were for No. 1 
grade.) These are prices received at the 
nearest market, Bloom, Kans., 1909 through 
1914. The 1956 Government support prices 
were approximately double the above-men- 
tioned amounts for wheat and maize and if 
corn loans were being made in that area, I 
presume the support price would be in about 
the same proportion. My father, having 
moved to Kansas from Illinois in 1889, would 
plant some corn each spring but seldom 
raised any; he was the first man to plant 
maize in the area and soon learned that 
wheat was the only crop which could be 
rajsed profitably on that farm, as far as 
grain was concerned. I operate the same 
farm today and the same things hold true. 
Below is listed comparative costs of items: 
1909-14 and 1956: 


Comparative costs of items 


1909-14 

Equipment to farm 600 acres; in- 
cludes 15 horses or mules, har- 
ness, new machinery; no land 


or buildings_.-.--.----------- $4, 000. 00 
Interest on investment at 6 per- 

CGS. Co pkea ene en ennen--- 240. 00 
Depreciation year, 10-year 

ee SS aie 400. 00 
If land owned (mother owns un- 

improved, one-fourth tax) ---- 15. 00 
Business trips to town, average 

0 Milles. 22s Sine wacom 50. 00 
Telephone expense. ._----------- 12. 00 
Hired labor, per day, plus board _- 1. 00 
Semiskilled (repair wells, binders, 

O65... < ccmedeaneam sano n---~ 1.50 
Carpenter, skilled, to build farm 

building, per hour_._.--.-.-- .30 
Carpenter’s helper__-.--.------- 2 20 
Doctor’s office-call fee, including 

cn canteens cote ~~~ - 50_ 
Doctor’s call at farm, 30-mile 

tip... Diana o oa a 5. 00 
Hospital room, private_-.....---- 2. 00 
Repairs and maintenance, farm 

equipment, 1 year_........--- 75. 00 
Personal taxes on farm equip- 

a 20. 00 
Fire insurance, farm building and 

ees. Lae. o--o.------ 25. 00 
Pair heavy denim bib overalls.-_- 1.00 
Pair heavy workshoegs_---~...-~-- 2. 00 


Federal income tax, 4 percent, probably none. 

State of Kansas, none. 

Federal excise tax; automobile, truck, and 
pickup tax, gasoline tax; State sales tax; 
social-security tax; and many others, as 
well as taxes On money required to pay 
taxes, none, 


As can be seen from the above data, about 
the only similarity between farming during 
the 1909-14 period and 1956 is the fact that in 
both cases the soil is tilled. In this highly 
mechanized age with the farmers’ operational 
costs being established and increased each 
year by the Nation’s big corporations and the 
Federal why not select a base 
Period which would ‘be workable for determ- 
‘ning parity prices for farm commodities and 
one which is in keeping with modern times; 
not the horse and buggy era. In 1946 I talked 
to many wheat farmers over the western one- 
third of Kansas after the wheat crop of that 
summer was hd@rvested. Wheat was bringing 
around $2 per bushel and a popular make of 
wheat farming tractor, powered to pull a 10- 
cot oneway plow to a satisfactory depth, 
could be brought new for $1,600. (At this 
same make and type of tractor, 
| & couple more horsepower, costs, 

Those farmers agreed, 1946 
Why not? 


= 


1956 

New equipment to farm same; in- 
cludes tractor and required ma- 
chinery, etc.; no land or build- 


TE succes ddan be ~< aiken $16, 000. 00 
RIE. nn ciiccamitihadt=cabena 960. 00 
SOI i ce in ncapeiieaeiaediite cpa ~ agp aime amen 1, 600. 00 
Same; one-fourth still unim- ; 

DOO VI end cknnenatonn i  civmighalaoae - 101. 64 
Same, with mechanized farming- 400. 00 
RO os a aed =. 120. 00 
Same, for general work.-.-.-..--- 7.50 
Same, driving tractor, etc_....--. 10. 00 
Same (if obtainable), per hour_. 3.00 
SR a. cdsinsh media epee ~ « miewpibaian 2. 00 

_ Same, but no pills included_-_--. 3. 00 
Same (if obtainable) ...-....--- 30. 00 
Same (if obtainable) _.......... 16. 00 
Same __._____ eitaiee os cain 750. 00 
OE». din cic o eis = innagm 120. 00 
Same (including tractor, com- 

bine, car, truck, pickup, etc.) ~ 300. 00 
Same quality overalls........-.. 3.00 
Same quality shoes__....---.--- 6. 00, 


Federal, from 20 percent up and up. 
Kansas income tax, from 1 to 4 percent. 
All of them, and more being added. 





George Washington and the Importance 
_ of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems proper and fitting that on the an- 
niversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington we should consider the great con- 
tribution he made to mankind in pro- 
moting ‘and advancing the idea of self- 
government and the freedom and liberty 
of man to use his own initiative in im- 
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proving himself, and helping others to 
do likewise. 


George Washington’s high ideals, his 
great courage, his patience, and his great 
talents were freely given in establishing 
the United States, and in following the 
ideas of Washington we have become the 
greatest nation on earth. 

I am including in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. John D. Garwood 
on the importance of ideas, which I rec- 
emmend to all Members of Congress 
to read: 

THe IMPORTANCE OF IpzASs 


(By Dr. John D. Garwood, professor at Fort 
Hayes, Kans., State College) 

A well-known philosopher of the 20th cen- 
tury observed: “The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both when they are 
right and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. In- 
deed, the world is ruled by little else. Prac- 
tical men, who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist. 
Madmen:in authority, who hear voices in the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some aca- 
demic scribbler of a few years back. I am 
sure that the power of vested interests is 
vastly exaggerated compared with the gradual 
encroachment of ideas.”’ 

Victor Hugo once said that nothing in this 
world is so powerful as an idea whose time 
has come. 

Another philosopher long ago said: “Tell 
me today what the philosopher thinks, the 
university professor expounds, the school- 
master teaches, the scholar publishes in his 
treatises and textbooks, and I shall prophesy 
the conduct of individuals, the ethics of busi- 
nessmen, the schemes of political leaders, the 
plans of economists, the pleading of lawyers, 
the decisions of judges, the legislation of 
lawmakers, the treaties of diplomats, and the 
decisions of a state a generation hence.” 

Throughout the centuries man has ac- 
knowleiged that the pen is mightier than 
the swo.d, that ideas live on past battlefields 
and shap: the conduct of man wherever he 
may be. It is not necessarily that an idea 
be right that makes it dominant, it is that it 
dominates the waking hours cf some thinker. 
He in turn interprets it and puts it forth as 
the truth, and this truth in turn leads to a 
course of action among men. 

Thus, reasonable and prudent men are 
persuaded that this idea represents the good 
way of life. These men include our law- 
makers, our judges, our businessmen, our 
teachers, our laymen. It is in this fashion 
that a nation’s economic and social phi- 
losophy is formed, changed, or maintained. 

The American Revolution represented a 
new economic and social frame of reference. 
The Founding Fathers believed that: “Each 
of us has an inalienable right to life. The 
right-to-life concept requires the right to 
protect one’s life and right to sustain that 
life, sustenance of life being the fruits of 
one’s labor or, bluntly, one’s honestly ac- 
quired property. The right to life without 
these secondary and corollary rights is utterly 
meaningless. To secure these rights we will 
appoint ourselves an agent. It shall be the 
duty of this agent to do for all of us col- 
lectively but equally that which we have a 
right to do for ourselves individually. The 
agent (government) shall defend our lives 
and our livelihoods, shall invoke a common 
justice, and shall keep the records incidental 
thereto. It will otherwise leave us free to 
pursue our own interests, whatever our in- 
terests may be.” 

These ideas were revolutionary in that the 
people had made themselves completely 
sovereign. Government was relegated to the 
position of a servant of the people. The in- 
dividual was to keep the fruits of his labor. 
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The 20th century has been one of change 
of ideas in economics. The magnitude of 
the conflict in labor and industrial relations, 
the demand for protective legislation of vari- 
ous kinds, the demand for price supports and 
subsidies, the stupendous costs of two world 
wars in a generation, the concomitant 
problem of inflation and debt management, 
the stringent tax program necessitated by 
increased .Government spending, these are 
forces of imponderable import on the think- 
ing in the field of economics. 

In the midst of change in ideas concern- 
ing the truth, in a half century where con- 
cepts have been streamlined and tailored 
to particular situations, it may be worthwhile 
to turn back and examine the initial prem- 
ises upon which our economy was founded. 

Professional economists will readily recog- 
nize the premises as those expounded by the 
great Scot economist Adam Smith in his 
epoch making book Wealth of Nations. 
These were the ideas upon which our cap- 
italistic ideology was founded. 

How should an economic system be organ- 
ized? The classical economists of which 
Smith was one, talked in terms of competi- 
tion as the regulator of the economy, i. e., 
competition as an allocator of resources, as 
the determinant of prices—determined in a 
competitive market. Thus, what is to be 
produced, how it should be produced, and 
who shall get it, all are determined by price 
and competition freely operative. 

The classicists postulated private owner- 
ship of the means of production as a neces- 
sary ingredient if a nation were to become 
wealthy and powerful. Thus, private prop- 
erty and right of inheritance were deemed es- 
sential. Profit was visualized as the carrot 
to induce production and motivate activity. 
Firms would go into a field if a profit were 
possible and thus produce only those goods 
wanted by consumers who were willing to 
pay the price. : 

Freedom of contract and the rights and 
duties of contract were part of the capitalis- 
tic ideology. 

“The principle of laissez faire dominated 
classical economics. It was believed that if 
Government would keep hands off the econ- 
omy, self-interest of individuals would lead 
them into chanprels of activity most salutary 
for themselves aiid hence most beneficial for 
society. It was thought that the public weal 
would be maximized only by a minimum of 
Government interference. The Government 
would presumably protect its citizens from 
foreign foes and from brigands and lawbreak- 
ers at home. 

individual freedom, unfettered economic 
and social activity, is the sine qua non of 
Smith's thinking. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759) on the Character of Virtue 
he makes these observations: 

“As he (the individual) grows up, he soon 
learns that some care and foreseight are nec- 
essary for providing the means of gratifying 
those natural appetities, of procuring pleas- 
ure and avoiding pain, of procuring the agree- 
able and avoiding the disagreeable tempera- 
ture of heat and cold. In the proper direc- 
tion of this care and foresight consists the 
are of preserving and increasing what is 
called his external fortune. 

“Though it is in order to supply the neces- 
sities and conveniences of the body that the 
advantages of external fortune are originally 
recommended to us, yet we cannot live long 
in the world wjthout perceiving that the re- 
spect of equals, our credit and rank in the so- 
ciety we live in, depend very much upon the 
degree in which we possess, or are supposed 
to possess, those advantages. The desire of 
becoming the proper objects of this respect, 
of deserving and obtaining credit and rank 
among our equals, is perhaps the strongest 
of all our desires; and our anxiety to obtain 
the advantages of fortune is, accordingly 
much more excited and irritated by this de- 

sire than by that of supplying all the neces- 
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sities and conveniences of the body, which 
are always very easily supplied. 

“In the steadiness of his industry and fru- 
gality, in his steadily sacrificing the and 
enjoyment of the present moment for the 
probable expectation of the still greater ease 
and enjoyment of a more distant but more 
lasting period of time, the prudent man is 
always supported and rewarded by the entire 
approbation of the impartial spectator, and 
of the representative of the impartial spec- 
tator, the man within the breast. 

“The, wisdom of every state of common- 
wealth endeavors, as well as it can, to em- 
ploy the force of the society to restrain those 
who are subject to its authority from hurt- 
ing or disturbing the happiness of one an- 
other. The rules which it establishes for this 
purpose constitute the civil and criminal 
law of each particular state of the country. 
The principles upon which those rules either 
are or ought to be founded, are the subject 
of a particular science of all sciences by far 
the most important, but hitherto, perhaps, 
the least cultivated-—that of natural juris- 
prudence; concerning whigh it belongs not to 
our present subject to enter into any detail. 
A sacred and religious regard not to hurt or 
disturb in any respect the happiness of our 
neighbor, even in those cases where no law 
can properly protect him, constitutes the 
character of the perfectly innocent and fust 
man. 

“Every man, as the Stoics used to say, 
is first and principally recommended to his 
own care; and every man is certainly, in 
every respect, fitter and abler to take care 
-oi himself than of any other person. Every 
man feels his own pleasures and his own 
pains more sensibly than those of other 
people. The former are the original sensa- 
tions—the latter the reflected or sympathetic 
images of those sensations. The former may 
be said to be the substances—the latter the 
shadow.” ; 

This concept of individual well being is 
nowhere more striking in evidence than in 
the early history of our country. When 
the early settlers came to this country each 
family made the things it needed, i. e., the 
family grew its own food, spun its own 


yarn, made its own cloth and clothes, built - 


its own house. The pioneer knew that his 
welfare depended upon his individual efforts. 

As the number of settlers increased and 
towns came into being, people stopped doing 
everything for themselves. Ont man would 
fish, another would grow wheat. Another 
would make shoes. - 

When the fisherman traded fish for wheat 
“and the farmer wheat for fish, each knew 


he had worked, each wanted to get the most 
he could for his work. Hence, each would 
bargain very competitively. If trade oc- 
curred, it took place because each thought 
it to his advantage to trade. Money lubri- 
cated the wheels of trade and commerce. 
Many of the early settlers came to America 
to get away from the force of government. 


colonies started out by putting all their food 
in a common storehouse and letting each 
family share it. The plan did not work 
well. Unmarried men did not like to work 
to support the wives and children of other 
men. Fathers of families did not like their 


the hard-working ones did not like to-raise 
food for the lazy. 

In both settlements the people almost 
starved—then they stopped trying to live in 
common. They let each person Work for 
himself and his family. Conditions im- 
proved almost at once. The colonists soon 
had enough to eat. 
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As trade increased, stores, warehouse 
ships were needed. Farsighted men oom and 
the colonists would be willing to that 
these additional trade conveniences : *.... 
these men looked ahead, saved enough », us, 
to re the stores, build the ships, and te 
warehouses. 

For their work these men were rewa 

_Wwith profits in place of wages. 

The concept of the rights of private pr 
erty became engendered in the minds of = 
ple. It was apparent that a)) profited, - 
respecting the right of each individua] = 
use his capacities and propert = 
fit. 

Briefly, although the colonists qig not 
speak the academic jargon and the great 
majority of them did not know of Adam 
Smith, nevertheless, experience indicated 
that Smith’s economic philosophy workeg 

Thus, comnetition, the free market ree 
spect for private property, rewards for work 
and limited Government action made {o: 
a hearty, prosperous, and dynamic econ- 
omy. Where these principles were violateg 
the group suffered. The colonists learneg 
their lessons well. 

Following Smith’s rules of individual ang 
collective conduct, AmePicans have won the 
highest standard of living on earth. In less 
than. two lifetimes they swarmed across the 
mountains and plains to the Pacific Ocean. 
Everywhere they went they invented some 
better Way to do something. They invented 
the cotton gin, the steel plow, the reaper, 
and interchangeable machine parts. They 
put the steam engine to work. They mace 
the first practical use of electric motors, 
Each of these inventions and developments 
made it possible to get more work done in 
less time with less human energy. 

At the present time in the United States 
machines do about 94 percent of the physical 
work, animal power 3 percent, and manpower 
3 percent. In 1850 it was manpower 15 per 
cent, animal power 79 percent, and machine 
power 6 percent. As late as 1900 it was man- 
power 10 percent, animal power 52 percent, 
and machine power 38 percent. 

Use of machines means capital invested, 
invested capital results from savings, and 
Savings accrue because the saver has not 
spent all of his money for consumption. Our 
economic frame of reference has created a 
situation where more could be produced than 
consumed and, at the same time, has per- 
mitted these savings to be used as the owner 
saw fitto use them. The end product of this 
has meant the highest standard of living in 
the world. 

In 1956 the péople of the United States, 
with a sixth of the land surface of the world, 
with about 614 percent of the world's popu- 
lation, produced 60 percent of the world’s 

. The United States gross national 
product in 1956 was at an alltime high of 
$412 billion, a figure larger than the most 
optimistic had hoped for. 

The United States spent more on highways 
alone than the entire value of Norway's econ- 
omy. New-home construction totaled more 
than the total economy of Spain. New-car 
construction was greater than the combined 
economies of Mexico, Denmark, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Americans own three-fourths of all the 
automobiles of the world. They own half 
of the world’s telephones, haJf of the world’s 
radios, three-fourths of the television sets. 

Two-thirds of all oil utilized is used in 


rdeq 


Y as he saw 


the United States half of the world’s coffee 


consumption takes place in the United States. 
Two-thirds of the world’s silk finds its way 
to American markets. 

American factory workers earn more real 
wages than any worker in the world. The 
United States factory worker can buy about 
four suits of clothes with a month's wages, 
the Russian a half a suit. 

An American worker earns about $10 in an 
8-hour day, the Englishman about $4.22, the 
Russian under communism about 99 cents. 
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; has - a famine. 


’ america. 


have about 8 
person as the 
“More than half of all 


Gea bigest qhows halt-of 
t forget tha oO 
a aieet the world go to bed each night 
ungry. The Americans are about the onjy 
. the world: who never 
Until a little over a 
yndred years ago famine came frequently 
aie has been on the earth a long 
time. Records go back about 6,000 years. 
two-thirds of known history happened be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It was 1,492 years 
from the birth of Christ to the discovery of 
It was almost 300 years more be- 
fore our Co: was adopted. We have 
been under our Constitution less than 200 
our life as a nation is only a wink in the 
eye of history. Yet in that short time Amer- 
jeans have made a record that oor all 

vious hopes. Two of the main rea- 
we fx thle almost unbelievable achieve- 
ment have been individual freedom of choice 
and personal freedom of action. 

We overlook the virtue of the old, the tried, 
the proven. There are some old things that 
made this country. There is the old virtue 
of religious faith. ‘There are the old virtues 
of integrity and the whole truth. There is 
the old virtue of incorruptible service and 
honor in public office. 

There are the old virtues of economy in 
Government, of self-reliance, thrift, and in- 
dividual liberty.. There are the old virtues 
of patriotism, real love of country and will- 
ingness to sacrifice for it. These old ideas 
are very inexpensive. They would even help 
to win hot and cold wars. 

But some of these old things are slipping 
badly in American life. And if they slip too 


4 


-far, the lights will go out in in America, even 


of we win these hot and’ cold wars. 





Rural Slums Mold Indian of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include part of an article by Carl 
Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune staff writer, 
printed in the February 18, 1957, issue. 
Mr. Rowan presents a vivid word por- 
trayal of the extreme poverty and hard- 


the dire need of many of these 
the greatest challenges 
facing our Nation is the need to improve 
opportunity for our first Americans. 
of many American Indians 


_ today, approaches a national disgrace. 
- The article follows: 


ON THe RESERVATION: SANCTUARY FoR MIs- 
mY—RovuraL Stums Mou Inpy.N or Topay 


You walk down what seems an endless dirt 


you, ugly brown hills hide the 


4 round-faced child in an oversized red 


tress—probably the gift from some church 
mission—screams as she patters barefoot 


~~ 


. 


“ 
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To your left stands a cluster of cabins— 
logs stuck together with mud. Behiné them 
the day’s wash for many families flutters in 
the breeze. 

Four small sets of eyes peek from a hole in 
a one-room cabin where.you stop to chat 
with with an old man who sits watching 
chokecherry patties drying under a brush 
tent. 

_ The 11 persons in that cabin found cool 
refuge under these matted branches during 
the summer when the sun beat down so 
mercilessly on the barren prairie. 

Now the bright white spire of a little 
church breaks the ‘pattern of squalor and 
stands, with the red gasoline tank in front 
of the rickety post office, as the first notice- 
able symbols of the 20th-century America. 

This is Indian country—-Bullhead, S. Dak. 
You are on the Standing Rock Sioux Reser- 
vation. 

This land is in America, but not of it. The 
people who live here are Americans, but they 
are not quite citizens. 

These are Indians—frail old men, weary old 
women, crying little girls and undernourished 
little boys almost hopelessly wedded to land 
once forced upon them as perpetual sanc- 
tuary. i 

They are people tied by time to a land that 
was to be their refuge against the invading 
white man as long as the grass shall grow. 

The grass grows exceedingly short here 
these days, and few white men seem. eager to 
invade this sanctuary. Still the Indian stays, 
for this is home; the world outside has gone 
off and left him, unprepared and unable to 
prepare himself to be a part of it. 

You move on to Cannon Ball, to Wakpala, 
to Fort Yates, and Little Eagle, and the pic- 
ture is the some: 1,064,122 acres of rural 
slums. 

Here families try to live on less than $800 a 
year in a country enjoying the highest 
standard. of living known to mankind—a 
country where the average family lives on 
four times as much, 

Out of every 100 families, you find 61 of 
them in log cabins, most of them of a single 
room; 15 of them in inadequate frame 
dy ellings; 24 of them in tents, tarpaper 
shacks, and miscellaneous dwellings of un- 
believable crudity. 


Russia Wants All Without Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
perience must, or at least should, teach 
us that the insatiable appetite for power 
and control of Russia will stop at noth- 
ing to take all she can with force if nec- 
essary, without risk, if possible. 

Here is an excellent article by Harold 
Lamb on Russia’s mad drive for power 
and control: 

Russia Wants ALL WITHOUT RISK 

Once a brilliant statesman was asked the 
question: “What does Russian policy want?’ 
He answered: “It’s really quite simple. The 
Russians want anything they can get.” 

That was said a half century ago, but it’s 
still the best answer to the question. With 
one amendment, however. They want what 
they can get outside their frontiers, without 
risk. That means without war. 

The record ‘of history shows that they 
move with military force only when the way 
is safe. During the autumn of 1939, for in- 
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stance, the Red army occupied half of Po- 
land only after the German Wehrmacht had 
crushed the Polish Army; Moscow pinched 
off the smail Baltic States of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia only when that same power- 
ful German Army was occupied in taking 
over most of Europe. 

Muscovite power did invade Finland that 
winter, expecting Finnish resistance to be 
@ pushover, which did not prove to be the ° 
case. Years later Moscow pushed Balkan 
Communist forces into war, to take over con- 
trol in Greece, and when the Yugoslavs were 
excommunicated, that effort had to stop; 
the North Korean Army was utilized in Ko- 
rea, to be backed up by the Chinese Com- 
munist manpower, not the Russian. 
Through all those years Moscow was care- 
ful to avoid risk, and it is doing the same 
in the Middle East today. 

At the same time, however, Moscow got 
full control of the outer narrow Sea of 
Okhotsk, off Japan, by the very safe process 
of accepting it as a gift from us and our 
allies; she claimed control of the Baltic by 
simply occupying what had been the Polish 
and German Baltic coast; she tried to round 
out her hold on the Caspian in 1945-46 by 
taking over the Iranian coast but was warned 
off; she moved to “protect” the strategic Dar- 
danelles Strait on behalf of her satellites, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, but the Turks would 
have none of such protection. (An Ameri- 
can general officer at AMAT in Turkey told 
me a couple of years later: “We estimate it 
would cost the Soviet Union 750,000 casual- 
ties to fully invade Turkey.’”’) No such at- 
tack was made. 

That is one reason why the Baghdad Pact 
has become important. Both Turkey and 
Iran have a frontier of close to 1,000 miles 
with the Red army outposts; the Afghan- 
Soviet frontier stretches for 600 miles, end- 
ing in the mountainous corner of Pakjstan. 

Iraq does not adjoin the territory of the 
Soviet Union but stands between Turkey 
and Iran squarely in the path now sought 
by the Muscovites toward the great oil fields 
and the southern ocean. Accordingly both 
Turkey and Iran have old trade ties and 
hence economic interests with the Muscovite 
state. 

Singly, none of the four pact-frontage na- 
tions could hope to withstand a fullscale 
Soviet invasion for long. United, they could 
make such an invasion a,painful and costly 
experience for Moscow. With their combined 
frontier (except for Afghanistan, which was 
visited by Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
14 months ago) backed as it now is by the 
power of the United States, the way to 
military invasion of the rich Middle East by 
Moscow appears to be blocked as long as the 
pact holds good. The cost outweighs the 
possible profits. 

Accordingly the pact drew upon it the ire 
of Marshal Bulganin in his summing-up 
address of December 1955, to the Supreme 
Soviet, as—he proclaimed—“a military group- 
ing” and “a manifestation of colonialism in 
a new form.” . 

There must be force available to the 
Western Powers to use at need against Mos- 
cow’s moves in the Middle East. That force 
must be great enough for the planners in 
the Kremlin to estimate the cost to them in 
meeting it. 

With the withdrawal of the British armed 
forces from the region, beginning with India 
and ending at Egypt, this potential restrain- 
ing power can only be supplied by the United 
States—until British prestige is restored 
again, which may take a long time. 

The hour the equation shifts, and the 
profit of invasion (in any form) outweighs 
the risk, Moscow is capable of making use of 
force. That was proved late last October 
when the unfortunate Israeli-French-British 
attack on Egyptian territory was launched. 
Almost overnight Moscow's policy in Hun- 
gary changed from conciliation and with- 
drawal of troops to a return to punishing 
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military occupation. The lesson of Buda- 
pest must not be forgotten in thinking of 
the Middle East. 

An American intelligence officer with 5 
years’ experience of countering Moscow's 
moves in Berlin put it this way: “I don’t be- 
lieve the Russians here have a fixed plan; 
but they are very quick to take advantage 
of any mistakes, including their own.” 

Even while the brief battle for the Suez 
Canal was going on, Moscow broadcast its 
now-famous offer to send 100,000 volunteers 
to Egypt’s aid. Those volunteers never ex- 
isted, and the offer was a bluff. But it 
caused a good deal of confusion at a most 
critical time in the councils of the Western 
Powers. j 

Radio broadcasts are cheap, and subver- 
sion in outlying countries by Moscow-trained 
technicians or local agents entails little risk 
for Moscow itself. 

We are familiar enough with the efforts of 
Moscow to break down any western ‘alliance, 
such as NATO, to attack American prestige in 
Middle East lands (as oil imperialists or 
warmongers or—of late—colonializers) and 
with Moscow’s moves to gain a foothold on 
the Suez Canal, or the vast oilfields of Ara- 
bia, Iraq, and Iran. But it is not so apparent 
that Moscow can combine an open offer of 
economic aid with a concealed threat of 
force. 

That happened in Iran in 1945-46. Iran 
was then a member of the United Nations; 
at the Teheran Conference no less a person 
than Stalin had pledged her economic and 
territorial integrity. Then, openly, Moscow 
requested an oil concession in the northern 
Province of Azerbaijan, to establish a new 
economic base, it was said, for the region. 

More silently, members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy confided in members of the Iranian 
Parliament that the Soviet Union needed 
northern Iran as a security zone. One par- 
liamentarian was deeply puzzled by this 
term; new to him. “As security against 
what?” he asked me. “An \invasion of the 
Soviet Union by Iranians?” Then he thought 
it over. “If we concede them northern Iran, 
then they will require southern Iran as a 
security zone for the north. And after that 
we would have to move into the sea.” 

At the same time, in complete silence, 
Muhammid Said, the Prime Minister, was 
summoned to the Soviet Embassy—where 
Stalin and Churchill and Roosevelt had been 
toasting his country not so many months 
before—and he was told: “If the concession 
of Azerbaijan is not granted, we cannot an- 
swer for the consequences to your country.” 

It was not granted, Muhammid Said re- 
signed, dnd the Parliament stalled until hard 
pressure by the United States and Great 
Britain in the United Nations forced the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops froin the Prov- 
ince. The risk of seizing it had become 
greater than the gain in holding it. 

So long as that is true of the other coun- 
tries, as well as Iran, peace can be maintained 
in the Middle East. 





Soviet Espionage and the American 
Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Appendix of. the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 5, 1957, I 
included in my remarks a brief account 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


by John O’Donnell of a notable address 
on SoViet Espionage and the American 
Communist Party in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal on January 31, 1957, by Maj. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby before the 27th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

Since that time I have received the full 
text of General Willoughby’s statement 
as edited by him and distributed by the 
American Coalition. Accompanying it 
is the following editorial note by its 
author, concerning the address and his 
distinguished career in the United States 
Army: 

An impartial analysis of political, eco- 
nomic and military events in the critical 
areas of the world, derived from confidential 
sources, with emphasis on facts that have 
not been made fully public. Editor: Maj. 
Gen. C. A. Willoughby, United States Army, 
retired. MacArthur’s chief of intelligence, 
1939-51; instructor in United States service 
schools 1930-39. Attaché American Em- 
bassies in Venezuela, Columbia, and Ecuador, 
1923-29; writer, lecturer, publisher, Ustad 
Publication Karl Mag series. Author: 
Maneuver in War (1939), The Sorge Espion- 
age Case (1947), The Spanish Bridgehead 
(1948), Intelligence in War (1950), The 
Shanghai Conspiracy (1952), MacArthur: 
1941-1951 (1954), contributor to Cosmopoli- 
tan, Reader’s Digest, Freeman, and other 
publications. Awards: (United States): 
Distinguished Service Medal, Distinguished 
Service Cross, SS; LM. (British): OBE. 
(France): LH; MH AE. (Philippine): DSC. 
(Venezuela): OL. (Ecuador): AC; OM 
(Netherlands): CO and N. (Italy): SM and 
L, COIL. . 


To make General Willoughby’s valu- 
able contribution readily accessible to 
responsible agencies of our Government, 


especially congressional investigating 


committees, and the country at large, 

under leave granted to extend, I include 

the full text: ; 

Soviet ESPIONAGE AND THE AMERICAN COMMU- 
NIST PARTY—ADDRESS BY Mas. GEN. CHARLES 
A. ‘WILLOUGHBY, UNITED STATes ARMY, 
RETIRED 


This report is limited to strictly personal 
experiences, based on eyewitness observa- 
tions, as MacArthur’s chief of intelligence, 
in the period of 1939-51. A complete docu- 
mentation, aggregating over a million words, 
was filed with Washington security agencies 
and certain congressional commmittees, un- 
der the title: “A Partial Documentation of 
the Sorge Espionage Case,”’ printed in Tokyo. 

A condensed, popular version appeared un- 
der the title “Shanghai Conspiracy” (E. P. 
Dutton, N. Y., 1952) and some referénce is 
again made in my MacArthur: 1941-51 (Mc- 


- Graw Hill Co., N. Y., 1954). 


In time of war, military intelligence is 
concerned with observations of the enemy 
and estimates as to his potential; in time 
of peace, it is concerned with security, sab- 
otage, and subversion through a counter- 
intelligence section—a sort of military FBI. 
Based on Tokyo, the field of investigation 
covered communism in Asia and espionage 
in Japan, under Soviet direction. 

We made a number of important discov- 
eries h years of research. 
We found international Communists, includ- 
ing Americans, operating from Shanghai to 
San Francisco. The creeping menace could 
not be isolated. It reached everywhere. It 
was global and it followed a recognizable 
pattern. 

Under the Potsdam Declaration (as much 
an instrument of folly and evil as the Yalta 
Conferences which recently shocked the 
world) we were compelled to open up the 
Japanese jails, ostensibly to liberate political 


.onage ring under a fabulous m 
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prisoners. We also liberated a fine crop of 
assorted criminals incfhding a Russi; 


lan espi- 


aster spy } 
the name of Richard Sorge. « SPY, by 


The Sorge case is a classic of its king It 
revealed in detail how Russian espionag 
and . subv m operate, in a remarkable 

ple of infinite patience and gioba) 1. 
planning. It took the Russian over 
20 years to establish his cover, his identi, 
as a roving journalist. In the end they suc. 
ceeded in planting him in the German Ep. 
bassy in Tokyo, as press attaché. Prior +, 
that time, he worked in China, with heaq. 
quarters in Shanghai, with important links 
with American collaborators, supplied by the 
American Communist Party. a 

Sorge’s embassy position gave him acces 
to German high-level information. But he 
also had powerful Japanese collaborators: 
Hidemi Ozaki who had access to Prince 
Konoye, the Japanese Foreign Minister. and 
Prince Saionji. who moved in highest social 
and governmental circles. Communist inf. 
tration in Government is now recognized as 
almost inevitable.» We need only recal! the 
cases of Hiss, White, Burgess, MacLean, anq 
others. 

The significant point about Prince Saionji 
however, is the fact that he was associated 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations: then 
and now, he was the head of the Japanese 
Branch. This is where past history meets 
the present. This institute has been under 
recent congressional investigation. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, of the 82d Con. 
gress has indicted the institute: “as an in. 
strument of Communist policy.” It was used 
to promote the interest of the Soviet Union 
a vehicle to orientate American-Far Easterp 
polieies toward Communist objectives. 

Sorge, Saionji, and Ozaki operated exactly 
in this sense—they worked for a collision of 
Japan and the-United States. In that re- 
spect, they shaped history. Historically, Ja- 
pan and Russia were competitors along the 
Siberian border. The Russians maintained 
strong forces in Siberia that were badly 
needed in Europe. 

Conversely, certain interests in Washing- 
ton worked for war With Japan. The con- 
gressional committee investigating the IPR 
said: “* * * A group of persons operating 
within the ‘Institute of Pacific Relations’ ex- 
erted a substantial influence on the United 
States far eastern policy policy—to orientate 
this policy toward Communist objectives— 
to accommodate Communist ends.” 

. The motivation of the Japanese and Amer- 
ican branches of the IPR were obvious. A 
Japanese-American war could only benefit 
Russia accommodating Communist ends. It 
worked out that way. In October 1941, the 
Japanese decided to move south toward Ma- 
nila and Pearl Harbor. This is. historically 
important. Freed from a Japanese tireat to 
Siberia, Stalin moved his eastern division to 
the European theater and was able to stop 
Hitler. 

Richard Sorge, the master spy, was fully 
advised of this plam.as early as October 1941 
and relayed this vital information to Mos- 
cow, to Stalin. This message changed the 
course of World War II. We had no such 
advance warning, and fhe surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor took place. While a number of 
Americans were associated with Sorge at var- 
ious times, there was no one to warn Wash- 
ington. Likewise, Stalin made it a point not 
to advise London. Then and there I decided 
to concentrate on Sorge’s American ass0- 


al, lone. 


Ciliates. 


Sorge’s greatest triumph was short-lived. 
The October message was his last. He was 
arrested by the Japanese police, as well & 
some members of his ring, his principal 
Japanese assistant Ozaki, and Klausen, his 
radio operator. His transmitter was moved 
frequently. It is typical of the IPR ramif- 
cations, that one Gunther Stein, a British 
journalist of the Manchester Guardian and 
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an IPR member, sheltered Sorge’s apparatus 


time. 
ger period 1941-44 (when he was ex- 


ecuted) Sorge wrote a revealing set of per-. 


he never doubted that his 


masters would bail him out. When 
they failed to rescue him, he wrote quite 
) . The trial record, as well as theamore 


portant memoirs, were seized by me. A 
a os ‘papers led us straight to 
China, . ce There I was able to 
obtain a fairly complete file of the Shanghai 
International Police, a British and French 
prewar institution. 

we found evidence of the communization 
of China, as a long-range plan, directed by 
the Third International, the Soviet apparatus 
for foreign subversion. More than 20 years 
ago, the American Communist Party sent 
their highest officials to China: Earl Browder, 
Eugere W. Haskell, J. H. Dolson, 
George Hardy, etc. The master plan was 
traced to am even earlier period, to a con- 
ference in Hankow, attended by British, 
French, Indian, and German delegates. 

Following the generai Communist pattern, 
applied in every country, Earl Browder estab- 
lished a front organization, the Pan Pacific 
Trade Union Secretariat. We have many 
such fronts in the United States. Under in- 
nocuous titles, their business is sabotage 
arid subversion. Browder’s work followed a 
well-defined pattern: 

1. Infiltration of labor unions in key in- 
dustries. 

ii. Organization of maritime and dock 
workers. 

iii. Formation of goon squads, for riots 
and plant sabotage. . 

From industrial disorder to revolution is 
only a short step. The Soviets actually con- 
duct special schools to train these agitators, 
the expert leaders of future fifth columns. 
That’s how it was done in Spain, Greece, 
Korea, British Guiana, and Guatemala. The 
Joot now behind the Iron Curtain was ac- 
quired by these postgraduates in treason and 
revolution. ‘Tonkin and North Korea are the 
latest examples, — 

The virus of communism works slowly. 
The dates when these American Commies 
gained their spurs in China may sound like 
ancient history—but they are still with us: 
Earl Browder became the Secretary General 
of the American Communist Party. He was 
succeeded by Eugene Dennis, who worked 
with Sorge in Shanghai under the alias of 
Paul Walsh. H. T. Dolson operated for years 
in Cincinnati until the FBI picked him up 


. Tecently in their arrest of second-string Com- 


munist leaders—and there were many others, 
But there was no one to warn about Pearl 
Harbor. It had to happen because it suited 
Russia’s interest. ' 

As we began to track down these people, 
We ran across a woman, the late Agnes Smed- 
ley. She had worked with Sorge in China 
in 1935. She was a writer of Communist lit- 
erature, known as such for years. An inti- 
mate of the Chinese General Chu-Teh, she 
accompanied him and his army in their re- 
treat from Chiang Kai-shek, in the thirties. 
She wrote a book about it. Her dedication 
read: “To my_ blood brothers of the Ninth 
ied Army.” 

What made her interesting is that she 
turned out to be a protegee of Harold,Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior, There is 
some agitation, at this time, about leftist 

of certain tax-exempt foundations. 
It is no surprise, that Miss Smedley enjoyed 
the opulent benefits of such a foundation. 

Tokyo developed the Sorge material over 
4 period of years. By 1949, we have filed 
cote like a million words. The docu- 

on was complete, incontestable, 

checked by the best legal talent available to 

Nairthurs Headquarters. Copies were filed 
certain congressional 

the Fr. committees and 

After waiting for 3 years, the War Depart- 
ment released @ minor part of this story. It 


_ to England. 
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became an overnight journalistic sensation. 
The press was waiting for details which 
Tokyo was entirely able to furnish. ‘Sud- 
denly, an incredulous Tokyo Headquarters 
learned that Washington had repudiated its 
own release. 

The Army Public Relations officer stated 
flatly: “We have no proof to back up the 
charges against Miss Smedley. No names 
should have been used.” He must have 


known. of -the successive Tokyo ‘reports. - 


What pressures induced him to deny their 
existence? But there was worse to come: 
the Secretary of War himself took wp the 
cudgels in behalf of Miss Smedley. On Feb- 
ruary 27, 1949, he appeared on Meet the 
Pregs and said: “The spy release was made 
inadvertently. The Army should run for 


- cover.” He must have known of the succes- 


sive Tokyo reports. What pressures induced 
Secretary Royall to repudiate his own release 
and the reports of a commander of the cali- 
ber of MacArthur? We challenged the Sec- 
retary at once in an open broadcast. Miss 
Smedley, whom the Communist Party used 
as a feminine front, was sufficiently en- 
couraged to sue for libel accepted promptly 
and she lapsed into prudent silence. 

Then Harold Ickes got into the act. This 
crafty politician (who hated MacArthur 
for some obscure reason) ‘published a syn- 
dicated column, at the time. He delighted in 
being known as “the old curmudgeon,” a 
completely phony phrase, suggesting rugged 
homespun, cantankerOus honesty. He orat- 
ed: “* * *\No one who knows Miss Smedley 
would ever accuse this courageous, intelli- 
gent American citizen to stoop:to spy for 
any country—not even her own, to which 
she is so deeply attached.” 

All these alarms were sufficient to scare the 
press away from a story that Washington it- 
self apparently repudiated, By these maneu- 
vers, the early exposure of international 
communhism, involving American Communist 
Party, was discouraged, stopped, emasculated. 

At this point, indignant congressional 
committees stepped in. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee issued a sub- 
pena for Smedley. They found that she had 
skipped the country, aithough there was a 
clamp on her passport and was finally traced 
Gunther Stein, who had har- 
bored Sorge’s radio transmitter, also vanished 
at the same time, 

n England, Smedley was engaged in writ- 
ing a biography of her friend General Chu- 
Teh who also happened to be the Red com- 
mander of Chinese “volunteers” in Korea. 
When the committee applied pressure to 
compel Smedley’s return for testimony, she 
died in London under mysterious circum- 
stances, which must be regarded as an 
astonishing “coincidence in timing’ and 
silenced her forever. 

Indicative of her real feeling for America 
Smedley left her residuary estate to Gen-~ 
eral Chu-Teh, the Chinese Communist 'com- 
mander, as “sole heir of royalties due from 
published works, United States Government 
bonds, and anything of value.” Her will 
ordered her body cremated and her ashes 
flown to China, to General Chu-Teh, “there 
to be laid to rest at any place designated by 
him.” Events have a conclusive way of an- 
swering Ickes and Royall. 

The ashes of Ickes’ protege were placed 
in a magnificent marble shrine, especially 
erected in her honor by the Red Chinese 
Government. This was a tell-tale distinc- 
tion for an American citizen, at a time 
when United Statés troops were piling up 


their dead on the dismal battlefields of- 


North Korea. Suggestive of the incredible 
geographical range of the Communist con- 
spiracy, I saw a recent picture of Smedley’s 
shrine. I spotted several individuals: D. D. 


.Cosamby, head of an Indian delegation; 


Rewi Alley from New Zealand, and one Dr. 
John A. Kingsbury, a former relief ad- 
ministrator of the city of New York. I 
naturally raise the question of what Kings- 


Al4il 
bury was doing in China, at a time when 
the conscripts of his own Queens and the 
Bronx were fighting Chinese Reds in Korea. 

The story is frustrating and somehow fu- 
tile, except for the superb and relentless 
work of congressional committees, bipartisan 
committees who have done effective work 
in exposing the Communists, the local fellow- 
travelers and the gullible liberal stooges. 
As far as my own efforts are concerned, I am 
reminded of an oriental saying: “It is better 
to fail in a cause that must ultimately suc- 
ceed, than to succeed in a cause that must 
ultimately fail.” 

(a) It is evident in my report that con- 
gressional committees intervened success- 
fully. This applies especially to two major 
committees, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties and the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary. Over the years, these committees 
have dug deeply into the Communist conspir- 
acy; completely bipartisan, they have per- 
formed a brilliant though herculean job. 
Their reports are a goldmine of useful infor- 
mation. They have succeeded in exposing 
hundreds of Communists and their liberal 
stooges, from Alger Hiss to the Rosenbergs. 
In cooperation with the FBI, they work with 
small staff and modest appropriations, com- 
pared with the millions that are poured into 
Socialist, cripto-Communist channels by tax- 
exempt foundations. 

(b) The chairmen of these committees 
have had a rough time, notably Senators Mc- 
CakRTHY and JENNER. There is an obvious 
parallel between the protection Agnes Smed- 
ley enjoyed and the furtive cast of Major 
Peress’ promotion. This protection, inci- 
dental or calculated works only for the bene- 
fit of Communist agents, sympathizers, and 
fellow travelers. This trend toward protec- 
tion has lately become apparent in certain 
Federal court actions. The evolution is as 
interesting as it is disturbing. The recent 
trials and convictions of top-flight Commu- 
nists—and we must regard them as the hand- 
picked representatives of Moscow, the Ameri- 
can’ Politburo, Russian trained to take over 
the United States—have been based on the 
so-called Security Act of 1950. The act has 
teeth in it and the Communists of every 
hue have ample reason to fear it. 

(c) In October 1955, the Supreme Court 
received a petition to repeal the Security Act; 
it was signed by 360 signators. This group 
of alleged outstanding American citizens 
contained a sprinkling of card-holding Com- 
mies, a fine collection of fifth-amendment 
refugees, a large number of veteran ‘Com- 
munist fronters, and the usual appendage of 
gullible joiners that will sign anything. The 
press reported: Rev. Dr. Elliott White, Epis- 
copal clergyman; William Pattson, veteran 
Communist Party leader; James W. Ford, 
perennial vice-presidential candidate on the 
Communist Party ticket; Prof. E. D. Burgums 
of New York University; Angus Cameron and 
Albert E. Kahn, the publishers of Harvey 
Matusow, etc. It will come as no surprise 
for the cognoscenti, that this phony petition 
was reinforced, around Christmas time, by a 
personal letter of Eleanor Roosevelt's to 
President Eisenhower. 

(d) It is not established that the learned 
judges were impressed by this spurious, 
tainted petition. However, right on its heels, 
there followed a series of juridical decisions 
which were of great comfort to Communist 
agitators while adversely impeding anti- 
Communist law enforcement. The Court did 
not repeal the Smith Act under which promi- 
nent Communists have been successfully 
prosecuted, but they held that the act pre- 
cludes State sedition laws that have run for 
many years. The case centered around the 
conviction in the courts of Pennsylvania of 
a notorious Communist agent, one Steve Nel- 
son. He can be termed an American Richard 
Sorge; indeed, he was associated with the 
same Shanghai spy ring. 

(e) Nelson is a trained Communist, 4 
graduate of the Lenin School, Moscow, center 
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of treason, subversion, and sabotage. The 
alumni operate all over the world. Nelson 
was in Shanghai in 1933 under orders of the 
Comintern. He appeared inevitably in the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-39), as the political 
commissar of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
composed of American volunteers to fight in 
Spain. On his return to the States, Nelson 
became a top official on the board of the 
American Communist Party. Operating in 
California, he established contact in 1943, 
with the Russian consulate in San Francisco, 
and specialized in the acquisition of top- 
secret atomic information that was relayed 
to Moscow; Nelson is no better nor worse 
than the Rosenbergs but seems to have a 
charmed life. He was finally apprehended in 
Pennsylvania and was tried and convicted 
under the State sedition laws. The Supreme 
Court set aside his sentence and no one 
knows how long a retrial will drag on. 

(f) The latest link in what could be con- 
sidered an incidental chain of events oc- 
curred only a few days ago. On January 28, 
1957, the press reported that the FBI closed 
in on another Russian espionage ring, di- 
rected by a Soviet Embassy official, operated 
by East European immigrants, an ethnic 
group that has furnished the largest. per- 
centage of agitators and Communists who 
can combine the benefits of American citi- 
zengship with the betrayal of their refuge 
and their neighbors. The FBI worked years 
on that case’ with the infinite patience and 
precision for which this famous agency is 
known. It is merely a repetition of the 
Sorge case: Hang one spy and another steps 
in his shoes, the ranks are filled by these 
soldiers of the night and the war goes-on, 
One more proof that international commu- 
nism wages war against Western civiliza- 
tion relentlessly, without pause, without 
pity, without compunction. 

Almost on the same day that the FBI 
disclosed their arrests, in the shadow of the 
U. N. glass house, the Supreme Court in 
Washington ordered a new trial for a con- 
victed Communist, an old-time operator in 
the same category as Nelson, probably part 
of the American Communist hierarchy that 
is slated to rule the Soviet Republics of 
North America, in an orgy of blood and 
terror, as they have ruled Hungary, from 
Bela Kun to Rakosy. f 

We have here a shocking juxtaposition of 
highly efficient police investigations, con- 
suming years of patient surveillance, prac- 
tically nullified in a ruling of a few min- 
utes by a Court that is rapidly piling up 
juridical precedents, that give aid_and com- 
fort to international traitors, in ivory-tow- 
ered decisions that apparently take no cog- 
nizance of the clear, worldwide evidence of 
the Russian conspiracy that will destroy the 
very basis on which the security of the Court 
rests. Perhaps, the learned judges will face 
realities or find an opportunity to con- 
tinue their hair-splitting legalism behind 
the barbed wires of a Russian concentration 
camp. : 





Lincoln Day Address by William R. 


Pearce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA - 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE ‘OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
February 12 I was the guest of our col- 
league, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], and of the legisla- 
ture of the State at a joint session of its 
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house and senate which was held to ob- 
serve Lincoln’s Birthday. 

The people of North Dakota are to be 
commended for their splendid State 
capital building. It is modern in design 
and construction. Its planners and 
architects departed from the dome as 
the dominating feature of its design, just 
as in the case of the capitol in my home 

* State of Nebraska. While tradition was 
thus sacrificed, many benefits were gain- 
ed thereby. The overall result is highly 
pieasing and efficient. — ; 

I was privileged to observe some of the 
proceedings prior to the joint sessjon. 
I witnessed the legislative business of 


the State being conducted with due re-~ 


gard for form and substance, and with 
fruitful result. 

Mr. President, as I observed these 
things, I experienced feelings of renewed 
and even greater respect and apprecia- 
tion for the wisdom and vision of this 
Republie’s Founding Fathers in creating 
the Federal system of Government, with 
the allocation to each State of its share 
of responsibilities in the great American 
experiment in self-government. Again 
I express the fervent and earnest hope 
that there will always be left to the 
States their proper sphere of activity 
without undue encroachment from the 
National Government, including the part 
thereof which is composed of its legisla- 
tive branch, of which the Senate is a 
part. ; 

It was in the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture and in the building where it now 
meets that our colleague, Senator YounG, 
served for 13 years asa member. It was 
in a large part the experience and the 
record he gained there as a legislator 
which have made him such a worthy 
contributor to the workings of our Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Mr. President, the principal speaker on 
the occasion of the Lincoln Day program 

‘at that joint session was William R. 
Pearce, Esq., of Bismarck, a-member of 
the North Dakota Bar. Of the many ad- 
dresses on Lincoln which it has been my 
experience to hear or read, I would 
place this one high on the list, for its di- 
rect and meaningful message, its logical 
composition, and the clarity and the ef- 
fectiveness of its delivery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addréss 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM R. PEARCE 

Governor Davis, Lieutenant Governor 
Duffy, Mr. Speaker, Senator Young, Senator 
Hruska, members of the legislature, ladies 
and gentlemen, first, I would certainly like to 

‘say that I appreciate the privilege of being 
asked to address you. It is seldom that I see 
the House from -this vantage point. I can 
only think, as I stand here in this chamber, 
that in 1883, James Bryce came over from 


he wrote the penetrating*comment which is 


called the American Commonwealth. On a 
day in 1883 he found himself in Bismarck, 
which he said was a “western town on the 
Missouri River.” He was here for the laying 
of the cornerstone of the first capitol in Bis- 
-marck. The only thing he could think to 
ask was why they were building the ca 

over a mile from the town and he-was told 
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that it was obvious that before may 


the capitol would be in the center; wa 
city. Since that time, of course, the = 


. capitol has outlived its usefulness ang 


is 
gone, and we are now if not completely 5 


ur 
Sur. 


rounded by the city, at least there are no 
buildings on all sides of the capito), _< 

Ma, Bryce also remarked that the peop] 
of Bismarck, with whom he talked. ouine 
that Bismarck, N. Dak., was the most impor 
tant place in the world, because Bismarck js 
in the center of North Dakota, anq North 
Dakota is in the center of this ¢ ntinent 
and this continent is in the center of the 
world—therefore Bismarck must be the moc 
important place in the world. While I don't 
necessarily root for Bismarck, I wil] say that 
I think the State of North Dakota is a most 
important place, New York notwithstanding 

It is difficult to talk about Lincoln. There 
have been over 5,000 books written aboyt him 
and no one knows how many speeches made 
about Lincoln. It would be idle to recite to 
you Lincoln’s life, the bare facts of his career 
and it seems to me that in celebrating his 
birthday, as we do today, that we in the West 
have a peculiar reason for doing so, and ] 
thing we ought to consider more why this 
legislature, for example, should suspend its 
business and meet in this type of session to 
talk about Abraham Lincoln. We have hag 
many great heroes in this country—military 
heroes and civilian ones, too. We have had 
many great patriots, but I think none haye 
been closer to the hearts of the American 
people than Abraham Lincoln. And I think 
we might examine for a moment why, be- 
cause to me it explains his greatness and ex- 
plains why we do, year after year, commem- 
orate the anniversary of his birth. The bare 
essentials are that he came from the poorest 
surroundings that anyone could ask. Al- 
though he ‘wasn’t the first American Presi- 
dent to have been born in a log cabin, he was 
the first to come from as low a place in the 
economic and social scale. He had no advan- 
tages except those that he created for him- 
self. He had practically no education except 
what he got for himself. He had many dis- 
appointments and heartbreaks. He had a 
‘personal life that would, and has, driven 
many greater men down to the depths of de- 
spair, but he didn’t bow down to despair. He 
didn’t do a lot of things—just because he 
didn’t do them. The story is told that one 
time he was at a political meeting where Sen- 
ator Douglas was the host. Whether by de- 
sign or otherwise, in addition to a pitcher of 
water on the sideboard, there was also a 
pitcher of liquor of some kind. Somebody 
asked Lincoln to have a drink. He said, “No.” 
They asked him, “Are you a member of some 
temperance society?” He said, “I am nota 
member cf a temperance society, except I 
don’t drink.” That was Lincoln. That was 
his way—what he didn’t do, he didn’t do— 
what he did do, he did. 

Lincoln entered politics at a fairly early 
age, after a period of complete despair—after 
his prospective bride had died of fever. He 
was elected several times to the Illinois Legis- 
lature. He didn’t particularly distinguish 
himself there except that he built a reputa- 
tion among all who knew him for several 
things. One was his absolute integrity and 
one was exactly speaking his mind—and when 
I say “exactly,” that is just what I mean. He 
had the faculty for saying exactly what he 
meant. There was no evasion and no circum- 
vention. He said what he meant in language 
of the people and that the people understood. 

would have liked very much to 
have been the United States Senator from 
Milinois, but he never was. He did go 
Congress but he went to Congress during the 
Mexican War. He didn’t exactly ingratiate 


himself by proposing on the floor of the 
House, the so-called Spot Resolution, i= 
which he called on President Polk to des- 
ignate the exact spot where American blood 
had been shed by Mexicans. 


The Mexican 
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LIéncoln in Illinois after 
so-called Spot Resolution. In fact he 
qisturbed and defied his popularity in Illi- 
nois. His term in Congress was only one. 
He came back completely discouraged and he 
decided that politics was not for him—that 
he might just as well practice law. He ap- 
lied himself to. the study and practice of law 
vad of course his study of law was entirely 
upon his own account, with very few facili- 
ties available to him but he started the study 
of law with the same vigor that he started 
everything in which he believed. While to 
some people he was always a small-town, 
packwoods lawyer, the truth is that he soon 
pecame one of the leading lawyers of Spring- 
field. He didn’t always represent the poor 
and defenseless though he often uid, but 
he also represented the railroads and other 
corporations. One time he had to sue the 
railroad for his fee, and after looking Mr. 
Lincoln over, they decided to pay his fee and 
Keep him on their side. 

There is nothing stated that he was 
directly concerned *with abolishing slavery. 
He was never an abolishionist. He was con- 
cerned with slavery. In the Eastern part of 
the United States, there were many men most 
yocal in the cause of abolishing slavery— 
Charles Summer, Thaddeus Stevens, Wendell 
phillips. Lincoln certainly had not declared 
himself for abolishing slavery because Mr. 
Phillips called him the Slaver from Illinois. 
He took a legalistic approach to slavery. He 
had the courage to take men at their word. 
Slavery was guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States, as a property right. 
Lincoln believed it should be declined, but 
not forced on the face of the country—he 
didn’t believe that that would work. Lin- 


coln didn’t believe im force. But finally - 


something happened—-2 men that you may 
not remember, ran for office and in 1826 


enacted the Missouri Compromise, which 
was going to end the free soil and the slavery 

forever. ‘They believed in those 
days, that @ pronouncement could settle 
problems forever. The Missouri Compromise 
drew a line across the United States from the 
East to the West—below that you could 
have slaves—above that was free soil. That 
compromise was sacred—men sacrificed their 
careers to achieve it, but in 1854, Senator 
Acheson, who was strongly proslavery was 
opposed by Mr. Benton. It was a vigorous 
campaign and at that time it was proposed 
to create the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 
They were north of the Missouri Compromise 
line. Senator Acheson, apparently assisted 
by Senator Douglas, probably the leading 
mar of his party.at that time, coined the 
phrase “popular sovereignity” which pro- 
vided that the people of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and the of other new States 
should decide whether their soil should be 
slave or free. ‘There was great excitement in 
the United States for the repeal of the Mis- 
sourl Compromise. That fired Abraham 
Lincoln. It was against all his principles. 
It indicated to him that slavery was bécom- 
ing more powerful and instead of dying out 
that it was increasing, and that it intended 


to encroach upon the rest of the country. 
He began to make speeches. He made one 
Speech called the “Lost Speech.” We don’t 
kpow what he said because the man who had 
been taking notes of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, 
Was so carried away that he threw down his 
Pencil and paper. He could no longer do 
anything but listen to it. We would like to 
have had that speech—but we don’t have it. 

Mr. Lincoln soon made a reputation for 
himself among political circles as a man who 
Spoke the satne peculiar doctrine and the 
thoughts of the people. Lificoln had the 
faculty for doing that—he spoke what the 
_ People felt im their hearts, but that they 
Wemselves could not articulate, so he 
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plunged into the fight—not against Slavery, 
but for the country. By that time he could 
see evidences of disunion. To him, I think, 
nothing more horrible could have been in 
prospect than the dismemberment of this 
country. He was proposed as a vice-presi- 
dential candidate, but he didn’t make it. 
However. in 1865, in the Wigwam in Chicago, 
after showing an amazing strength on the 
first ballot against William Seward, the self- 
proclaimed at least, leader of the Whig Party, 
which had become the Republican Party by 
that time, on the third ballot he was nomi- 
nated. Pandemonium broke loose among the 
people. He was the people’s candidate. He 
had enumerated his doctrine in speeches. 
He had spoken his mind clearly, and he had 
a hand in the framing of the party platform. 
He had written his supporters to make no 
commitments in his behalf. Fortunately, 
they didn’t completely accede to that advice. 
Lincoln never compaigned. When anyone 
asked him what he stood for, he said: “I have 
already given that—all you have to do is 
look to what I have already said.” He left 
the decision entirely in the hands of the 
people. Such a campaign is inconceivable 
today. 

Lincoln was elected. It has been the mis- 
fortune of a number of Presidents of the 
United States to be President during a war. 
It has not been the misfortune of any other 
President besides Lincoln to have taken of- 
fice only a few short days before one of his 
own countrymen, with pride in his heart, 
fired the cannon on Fort Sumter and thus 
began the so-called irrespressible conflict. 
Lincoln had outlined his stand in a series 
of famous debates when running for the 
Senate against Stephen Douglas. Opposi- 
tion at that time was expressed in four presi- 
dential candidates. Lincoln did not, in that 
election, receive a majority of the votes of 
the people, yet he spoke for them. Lincoln, 
almost as scon as,he took his seat in the 
White House, was faced, not with a country 
to administer but with a rebellion. How he 
met that, I think, most of you know. Times 
were discouraging. The North thought, as 
we thought some years ago when war with 
Japan was talked about, that it would be a 
matter of a week or so to go down there and 
win the battle, Members of Congress drove 
out in the carriages from Washington to 
watch the first battle at Bull Run, as though 
they were spectators in an arena. They rode 
so close, in fact, that some of them did not 
get back to Washington but were captured. 
This was a tremendous blow to morale in 
the North, but things got even worse. They 
went down and down. Thousands upon 
thousands of loyal young men and older 
ones, too, were cut down and family after 
family had someone in their family who had 
lost their life. The North got discouraged. 
Lincoln was often discouraged but some peo- 
ple thought he didn’t appreciate the gravity 
of things. Some people were shocked that 
Lincoln ‘often started a Cabinet meeting by 
telling stories for the first 10 or 15 minutes— 
and they were not always stories that the 
Cabinet members could take home with 
them. But Lincoln was approaching a goal. 
He was a man who held steadfast to his pur- 
poses, but he was willing to compromise, 
willing to talk and willing to negotiate. 
Lincoln went on several foolish errands in 
the hopes that he could stop the conflict. 
He went down to several so-called peace con. 
ferences that were dreamed up by vision- 
aries. He was looking for promises for peace 
and he said, “Yes, I want peace—there is 
only one thing you need to do to insure peace 
tomorrow—lay down your arms, and ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the United 
States of America.” 

After 4 years, the people including the 
men who were going out to be killed, to be 
shot at, to be fed hardtack and raw bacon 
(and very little of that), put Lincoln back 
in office. People believed in him. There was 


- 
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only one time that Lincoln did not speak 
what the people had in their minds and that 
was after Lee surrendered his sword to Gen- 


eral Grant at Appomatox Coyrthouse in 1865. 


Washington was ablaze; they had illuminated 
bonfires and torches; the populace was ex- 
cited and Lincoln—when a lesser man would 
have exalted in his victory—would have pro- 
claimed his part in it and would have 
humbled his foes—alt Abraham Lincoln had 
to say that night (and while it disappointed 
the people that night, it doesn’t disappoint 
posterity)—all he had to say that night was 
about his plans for. binding up the wounds 
of the conflict; his plans for reconstruction 
and the rehabilitation of the broken country. 
And it is the great tragedy of all America 
that only a few days later he was cut down 
by an assassin. His successor, Andrew John- 
son, didn’t represent the people as Lincoln 
did. He didn’t speak their language because 
he probably didn’t hear their heart speaking. 
No one knows what might have been ac- 
complished had Lincoln lived. Had he been 
able to apply the charity and wisdom of his 
belief that all men are created free. 

One time Lincoln, in a few sentences wrote 
out what he thought of as a democracy. 
He said: “I would not be a slave so I would 
not be a master. This is my idea of a de- 
mocracy. Any other idea that says much less 
than that is. that much less than a de- 
mocracy. No slavery and no masters, only a 
free people. That is the heritage of living 
left to us.” 

Abraham Lincoln was cut down at the age 
of 56. His real public career was limited 
to 4 years, yet in that time he has left the 
real meaning of America and that was the 
turning point of America, when the Union 
was saved. In the 30 years after 1865, as 
many people came to the United States as 
lived in the country in 1830. We, in the 
West, I think, owe our position to the fact 
that a man had the courage to follow his 
principles through—come what may—to 
compromise with nothing; to keep on to his 
main goal and with the courage and fortitude 
and the feeling that he had that after all 
the fight was over and the issue was set- 
tled—that he could then say “With charity 
for all and with malice toward none.” With 
faith to do the right as God gives us to 
do the right and that is the only standard, 
I think, that we need from heré on. 





System of Gasoline Rebates Should Be 
Investigated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
asking the Honorable Herbert Brownell, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, to order an immediate investiga- 
tion of possible improper use of rebates 
by oil companies in dealing with service 
stations in the Seattle area. 

If the trade practice outlined in the 
following letter from a Seattle service 
station operator is being followed, cer- 
tainly the rebate system is vicious and 
discriminatory. It has the earmarks of 
being an indirect method of attempting 
to fix prices and, if legal, would surely 
indicate the need of legislation such as 
H. R. 11 to protect independent retailers. 
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Pesruary 15, 1957. 
Hon. THomas D. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: As the owner of a service 
station in Seattle I must point out how badly 
we need legislation to help protect us from 
the exploitations of the oil companies if we 
are to remain in business. 

I am vitally interested in H. R. 11 and S. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. The pas- 
sage and enforcement of this bill is a neces- 
sity to prevent myself and thousands of other 
service station owners throughout the coun- 
try from going broke. 

The system of rebates, or dealer aid as it 
is sometimes called, as being practiced gen- 
erally by the oil companies is one of the most 
ruthless discriminatory business practices I 
have ever experienced. 

The practice is in no way utilized for the 
protection of the dealer. Rather it is a 
method of price fixing employed by the oil 
companies. By using rebates as a means of 
fixing prices they start, encourage and pro- 
long gas wars. Without these rebates there 
would not and could not be any gas wars. 

The Seattle area has been in a gas war con- 
dition for the past 4 months. Most of the 
dealers have been receiving rebates of one 
type or another. These rebates, however, 
vary from dealer to dealer and many dealers 
are not and have not been receiving any 
rebates at all. 

I received ‘no rebates during this gas war 
and as a result for a period of approximately 
1% months during November and December 
other service stations, even those handling 
the same brand of gasoline as I and those 
in my immediate competitive area, were re- 
tailing gasoline at less than my wholesale 
cost. 

With a price differential such as this, made 
possible by the discriminating use of re- 
bates, it has been impossible for me to com- 
pete, or maintain my customers. My whole- 
sale cost of gasoline was 27.2 cents per gallon 
whereas many of the other stations includ- 
ing those of the same brand as mine were 
advertising and retailing their gasoline at 
26.9 cents per gallon. (These prices are in 
reference to regular. Though prices on 
ethyl were slightly higher the comparison 
was the same.) 

Since that time the prices have raised 
somewhat but many déalers, again in my im- 
mediate area and again those handling the 
same brand as I, are receiving rebates vary- 
ing from 1 cent to 3 cents per gallon. 

In order for me to get this rebate from the 
oil company I would have to set my retail 
prices at the particular price the oil com- 
pany stipulates. The dealers who are and 
have been receiving these rebates are re- 
ceiving them because they have cooperated 
with the oil company in this respect. 
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And these rebates are going to more than 
90 percent of the dealers in the Greater 
Seattle area. 

Approximately a month ago the wholesale 
cost of gasoline was raised 5 cents per gal- 
lon. But since most of the stations are still 
receiving rebates the oil company is in effect 
absorbing this increase. Therefore in actu- 
ality the only ones whose wholesale gasoline 
cost was increased are those few dealers not 
receiving rebates. 


Because of this gross discrimination it is 


impossible for service station owners to oper- 
ate in the black. However the entire situa- 
tion would be corrected if either all rebates 
were eliminated or rebates were issued 
equally to all dealers. 

My station is an average size 2-man neigh- 
borhood unit. The rebates I didn’t receive 
would have totaled some $1,200 to $1,400 
during the past 4 months had I been on the 
same buying pricé as most of the other 
dealers. This of course is a substantial dif- 
ferential for a small business. 

The oil companies have expressed no desire 
or intention of equalizing this situation. 
Therefore legislation such as the equality 
of opportunity bill is the only way to stop 
this monopolistic price discrimination. Such 
legislation will save thousands of small-busi- 
ness men like myself from bankruptcy. 

Please do everything posible to secure 
passage and adoption of this bill at the 
earliest possible date. 

Dan FLANAGAN, 
Mobilgas Service. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for ‘the ConGrREssionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Ha!!, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in_attendance during 
the sessions of Congress Yo receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS ° 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNnGrRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint. Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien* to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, thg current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


’ February 22, 1 957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the Printing of 
document not already provided for by } F 
but only when the same shall be deena 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printes 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exe, ; 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting - 
ports or documents in response to inqufti : 
from Congress shall ;abmit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing oe 
usual number. Nothing in this section = 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports . 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U : 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). : 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe 
presented to either House, shal! be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Adminfstration of the House of Representy 
tives or the Committee on Rules ang Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theip 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reporteg 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR sALg 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ~The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the fe- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fu- 
nish to su‘scribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per inonth, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Ideals of the Order of Elks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which the Honorable RussELL V. Mack, 
Representative from the State of Wash- 
ington, delivered Thursday, February 21, 
1957, at a banquet of Washington Lodge 
No. 15, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, in celebration of its 75th anni- 


yersary. 

Washington Lédge, since its organiza- 
tion in February 1882, has grown from a 
membership of 41 to. a present-day mem- 
pership of 2,213, and is still going ahead 
rapidly and vigorously. 

tative Mack is a leading Elk 
in the State of Washington, where he 
served as exalted rulér of his lodge, as 
district deputy, and as president of his 
State’s Elks association. 

There beitig no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IDEALS OF THE ORDER OF ELKS 
(Address by Hon. Russet, V. Mack) 


Exalted ruler, Brother Ambrose Durkin, 
Past Grand Exalted Ruler Barrett, my broth- 
ers and friends, we are met tonight in one 
of the most joyous and gala occasions in all 
the history of Washington Lodge No. 15 of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
the celebration of its 75th anniversary—tts 
Diamond Jubilee. 

My brothers, I was honored when you in- 
vited me to be your speaker at this birthday 
banquet. I am grateful to you for that 
honor. I only hope that my remarks tonight 
pay adequate tribute to you Elks of today 
and those who preceded you in the great 
work of building this lodge. You have built 
better than you know. ; 

Washington Lodge, truly, is the little acorn 

that grew into a mighty oak. When in 1882, 


Once when T was a young man, a merchant 
me a new suit. He grabbed a handful 
loose cloth at the back of the coat 
the custom of salesmen of those 
then said, “It fits you like the 
on the wall.” I went out to a football 
in my new suit. It was raining. In 
days there were no covered bleachers. 
I was soaking wet. My coat sleeves 
climbed up toward my elbow and the pants’ 
upward 


tee 
i 
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I cannot refrain, tonight, from saying to 
you Washington Elks, “My goodness how you 
have grown.” 
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But, extraordinary as has been the growth 
oi Washington Elks Lodge that of the Order 
of Elks has been even more remarkable. 
When Washington Lodge came into being 75 
years ago, the Order of Elks was 14 years old. 
It consisted at that time of only 15 lodges 
and the total membership of all 15 was less 
than 1,800. 

Today, the Elks have not 15 but 1,799 
lodges and its membership in 75 years has 
increased from 1,800 to more than 1,290,000. 
The entire possessions of all 15 lodges 75 
years ago were valued at “about $5,000.” To- 
day, the Elks own property appraised at al- 
most a quarter of a billion dollars. Each 
year the order spends more than $7 million 
on charitable and patriotic work. 

No enterprise grows without their being a 
cause. There are reasOns why the Elks have 
grown so great and been so successful. 

The first of these is the Elks ritual. The 
order was fortunate in that for the first 15 
years of its existence most members were 
men of the stage—actors, producers, and 
playrights. These pioneers produced a ritual 
rich in dramatic appeal, with lines as beauti- 
ful and swift flowing as those of Shakespeare. 
Take for example, “The Eleven O’clock Toast” 
which has been in the Elks ritual for more 
than 80 years. 

Think of its dramatic appeal. A great 
room is filled with a multitude. There is the 
babble of voice, the blare of music and the 
confusion incident to great merrymaking. 
Then, suddenly a chime, at the hour of 
eleven, strikes. It tolls out 11 strokes. The 
hubbub subsides and ere the peal of the lith 
stroke has died away utter quiet prevails. 

Then, out of the stillness comes the Ex- 
alted Ruler’s voice, saying “My brothers you 
have just heard the tolling of 11 strokes. 
This is to remind you that with Elks the 
hour of 11 has a tender significance. Wher- 
ever an Elk may roam, whatever his lot in 
life may be when this hour falls on the dial 
of nights, the great heart of Elkdom swells 
and throbs. It is the golden hour of recol- 
lection, the mystic roll call of those who will 
come no more.” 

And ,at those words there comes to each 
Elk’s mind, as there always does to mine, 
memories of the faces and personalities of 
brothers whom we once know, loved and have 
lost for awhile, What finer tribute to our 
departed brothers than each evening keeping 
alive in our minds memories of them. 

And then, the exalted ruler resumes, “An 
Elk is. mever forgotten, never forsaken. 
Morning and noon may pass him by but 
ere the shadows of midnight shall fall the 
chimes of memory will be pealing forth the 
friendly message’—and then in unison, we 
all say—“To our absent. brothers.” 

Could anything be more beautiful? Could 
Shakespeare or William Cullen Bryant have 
written anything better? I think not. 

Whether it be the “eleven o'clock toast,” 
the opening or closing iodge services or the 
funeral ritual, all Elks’ services are beauti- 
ful and like a good play or enchanting opera 
one never tires of hearing them reenacted 
and reenacted by competent officers. The 
ritual properly rendered has much to do with 

alive the interest men have in the 
Order of Elks. 

But there is more to the Order of Elks 
than a ritual. The principles for which we 
stand and by which we, as Elks, live make 
Elkdom really worthwhile. Those principles 
are best expressed by the three emblems at 
the Elks’ altar. 


Mankind, since the dawn of civilization, 
has employed emblems and symbols to ex- 
press his deepest sentiments and highest 
ideals. Primitive man employed the sun, 
the moon, the crescent, and the stars, as his 
symbols of his belief in the immortality of 
the soul. 

Moderns employ the cross as an emblem 
of their faith in Christ and their belief in a 
life beyond the grave. White is with all 
men a@ symboi of purity, and to all nations 
the dove, the emblem of peace. 

A crude and commonplace piece of wood 
of no intrinsic worth, when fashioned into a 
two-headed hammer, called a gavel, in the 
hands of an exalted ruler of an Elks lodge or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
or the Vice President of the United States 
as they preside over Congress becomes the 
emblem of constituted authority. Because 
we as Americans are obedient to the con- 
stitutional authority the gavel symbolizes, a 
democracy of the people, by the people, and 
for the people has worked and endured in 
the United States for almost 2 centuries. 

At the altar before which every Elk as- 
sumes the obligations of this order, there are 
the three emblems of Elkdom—the flag of our 
country, the book of ldw and the antlers 
of friendship. To the cynic our antlers are 
only bone; to the atheist our Bible is but 
paper and to the Communist our flag is only 
arag. But to you and to me and to every 
true Elk our order’s three emblems are the 
symbols of the three greatest loves in every 
Elk’s heart—the antlers for love of friend 
and family, the Bible for faith in God and 
the flag for devotion to that common mother 
of us all—our country. 

The antlers are the emblem of an Elk’s 
two most valued possessions, friends and 
family, without which life would be empty. 
Wealth, it is said, has wings and not infre- 
quently vanishes more rapidly than it was 
accumulated. Power and place, laboriously 
built up by years of planning and effort, 
often are washed away in the returns of a 
single election. Only family and friends re- 
main constant and stick with us through 
thick and thin, to rejoice with us in our 
seasons of success and to console and com- 
fort us in hours of misfortune and sorrow. 
Only our friends and family write our faults 
in the sands and our virtues on the tablets 
of their love and memory. The antlers are 
the emblem of that intangible something 
that binds Elks together with hoops of steel 
in a great American fraternity dedicated to 
the betterment and happiness of mankind. 

I, sometimes, have observed that some 
men go through life as collectors of stamps, 
of coins, of antiques, or even of donkeys and 
elephants, but the wisest and happiest col- 
lector is the collector of friendships. Friend- 
ships such as one can make in the Brother- 
hood of Elks can, and often do, endure a 
lifetime. ‘The emblem of the antlers teaches 
us as Elks that the easiest and most effective 
way to collect friends is simply by being 
a good friend to others. 

The second emblem on an Elks’ altar is the 
Bible, the Good Book on whose teachings is 
founded justice. It is the symbol of the 
the man each of us aspires to be—of the man 
our mothers fondly believe we are. Since 
each of us is a human and not a god, none 
ever attain the perfection the Bible teaches 
but in the trying each becomes a better man, 
a better husband, a better father, and a 
better citizen. 
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The great British statesman Gladstone 
once said, “The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
The Bible, in a very real sense, is the symbol 
of that Constitution for it was the teaching 
of this book that gave the Founding Fathers 
the inspiration for many of the principles 
incorporated in that matchless document. 
Among these are that the weak should be 
protected against the strong, that right 
should ever be the master of might, that 
justice and mercy should rule mankind and 
that peace is better than war. When we as 
Elks place the Bible on our altar we each re- 
new our pledge to defend the Constitution 
against all enemies, at home or abroad, who 
would undermine or destroy it. 

The third emblem at our Elks’ altar is the 
fiag of our.country. It is the symbol of all 
the past glorious achievements of our Na- 
tion, of the reality of the present well-being 
and happiness of its 170 million people and 
an expression of all our combined bright 
hopes for the future of the Republic. 

To an Elk the flag is not woven of strands 
of silk. To him, it is woven of the threads 
of the lives of the millions who so lived, so 
labored, and so died that they left to all 
Americans a heritage of liberty and of free- 
dom and the opportunity for its fullest en- 
joyment. Our flag is woven of the threads 
of the lives of those living or dead, who in 
peace or in war have contributed to the great- 
ness, strength, and glory of the Nation. 

In the flag are the threads of thé lives of 
those dauntiless spirits, Columbus and others, 
who in frail, storm-tossed ships braved the 
dangers of a transatlantic voyage in order 
to establish in a new world a new country 
dedicated to liberty and freedom. Also, in 
that flag the threads of the lives of those 
rugged men who, with one hand on the 
musket and the other upon a plow, battled 
with the savages in the vast wilderness of 
Virginia and New England to lay the founda- 
tions of our first States. 

We see in the red of the flag the threads 
of the lives of those who have fought, bled, 
and died on farflung battlefields that the 
principles laid down for us by the Founding 
Fathers might endure and all mankind might 
enjoy the blessings of a government of law. 

As our flag fans the breeze we, in imagina- 
tion, hear it whisper suchg immortal elec- 
trifying phrases as “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” “Don’t give up the ship,” “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country,” “We have just begun to fight,” 
and “Damn the torpedoes; full steam ahead.” 

But to an Elk the flag is the emblem of 
peacetime achievements as well as heroic 
deeds in war. 

We behold in it the threads of the lives 
of the long generations of farmers who have 
cleared the land, cultivated the soil, and 
raised the stock animals that have provided 
the food and fiber that has made us the 
best fed and best clothed people in all the 
history of the human race. 

We see in it the threads of the lives of 
the woodsman and lumber workers whose 
labors have made Americans the best housed 
people of all time. 

We see in it the threads of the lives of 
those in mines, furnace rooms, and faetories 
and in transportation and communication 
who have made our Nation strong and se- 
cure in war and prosperous and happy in 
peace. 

In our flag are the threads of the lives 
of the preachers, teachers, writers, actors, 
and others who have stimulated our minds 
and enriched our souls and thereby made 
each succeeding generation more competent 
of self-government than the last, 

When we as Elks and Americans proudly 
salute the flag, that salute is not an empty, 
meaningless gesture to a silken banner. It 
is a salute to all those Americans, living and 
dead, who by their labors and sacrifices made 
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the reality of our present security and hap- 
piness possible. 

May we always, as we salute the flag at 
our altar, think of all these with a prayer of 
gratitude in our hearts. 

The Bible, the flag, and the antlers, these 
three are our emblems. They symbolize the 
great ideals of Elkdom—for God, for country, 
and for friends and family. As long as we 
Elks are true to those icleals our order will 
never falter in growth or success and will 
go. forward to greater and better anniver- 
saries. 

This is the 75th birthday of Washington 
Lodge No. 15 of the Elks and the 89th anni- 
versary of the great Order of Elks. In il 
years, we will be celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of the order. I have a suggestion 
to make for that celebration. 

Washington is the most beautiful city in 
the world. It is the heart and shrine of the 
entire Nation. More visitors come here to 
see its monuments and historic buildings 
than to any city. 

This great American Order of Elks, now 
with 114 million members and still growing, 
should have in Washington, ready for dedi- 
cation by the order’s 100th birthday, the 
finest Elks temple in all our land—one that 
every Elk and every American citizen will 
want to see. It should be a temple monu- 
mental enough to be a fitting tribute to the 
present and future greatness of the order. 

Washington lodge, alone, of course, cannot 
finance the construction of such a building. 
All Elks of the Nation should, and I believe, 
gladly will join in helping to build such an 
Elks shrine for the National Capital. 

Washington lodge, of course, assisted by 
the lodges of Maryland and Virginia, should 
provide the leadership and a larger share of 
the funds for its construction than other 
lodges because it would be the home of Wash- 
ington Elks as well as a monumental temple 
to all Elkdom. 

I hope this is a dream that can be re- 
alized. What a grand 100th anniversary of 
Elkdom it would be if that day could be 
marked with the dedication by this greatest 
of American fraternal orders of a monu- 
mental national Elks temple here in the 
world’s most beautiful Capital City. 


Labor Racketeering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK ° 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of the 
recent address by the Honorable James 
P. Mitchell before the Catholic Institute 
of the Press, in New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1957, concerning the important 
subject of labor racketeering. I com- 
mend this excellent address by Secre- 
tary Mitchell to the Members of the 
Congress. ; 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

LABOR RACKETEERING 
(An address by James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, before the Catholic Institute of 

the Press, New York, N. Y¥., February 14, 

1957) 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to speak to distinguished 
Catholic members of our Nation’s news 
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media, and to present my views on a subject 
which I am sure is of great concern to 5, 
as it is to me—the menace and fact of labo, 
racketeering in the United States. As news. 
men you look upon labor racketeering as; , 
topic of great current interest. As Catholics 
inheritors of the doctrine of social justice a, 
propounded by the great Popes Leo XIII ang 
Pius XI, you look upon it as the social ey; 
it is. You have here, then, both a story ang 
a cause. 

Incidentally, I do not think that this ;; 
an era in which men of faith and ability 
should, like Gideon’s men, hide their ligh; 
under a basket. In spiritual darkness of , 
secular culture, it is incumbent upon mep 
like yourselves to show an affirming flame 
In an age searching for faith in the racks of 
magazines and pocketbooks, an age when 
popular taste is too often untempered by the 
moral view of man’s nature and place in time, 
the relief of man’s spiritual ills will not be 
found in silence and acceptance. Because 
you have ability and position, you are capable 
of asserting truth. Because you have faith, 
you are required to assert truth. The truth 
of the proper nature of society is but a part 
of the larger truth of the nature of man, 
who.comes before society. 

For these reasons, the Catholic members 
of the press. have been ardent crusaders for 
social justice and social charity, the two 
ideals that Pope Pius XI identified as the 
rightful directing principles of all economic 
life. 

The Catholic press fn particular has 4 
unique advantage in judging the evil of labor 
movement abuses. For that movement is 
deeply indebted to the social teachings of 
the church. The proper goals of a good 
labor movement and a good newspaper are 
similar in many respeets, Both are instru- 
ments of social advancemenf—one by deed, 
the other by word. Both defend the indi- 
vidual against unlawful exploitation. Both 
recognize and condemn immoral abuse of 
power, and immoral use of wealth. An en- 
lightened. newspaper shares the Same con- 
cept of a just and charitable society which 
animates the labor movement. 

Because newsmen of good will share in the 
spirit that motivates American labor, the 
evil of abuses in labor means more to them 
than a good story. Especially to Catholic 
members of the press, who have been s0 close 
to social progress since the encyclicals of the 
Popes pointed the way, racketeering repre- 
sents a genuine and dangerous threat to the 
future of American labor. 

The great Pope Leo XIII said, “Nothing is 
more useful than to look upon the world as 
it really is.” So let’s look at the world of 
American labor as it really is. 

Throughout its history, it has been a so- 
cial movement with a cause.- The cause has 
been, and continues to be, based on an ethi- 
cal view of society like that of Leo. Just 
distribution of wealth, ownership of private 
property, recognition of the dignity of work- 
ers and their right to representation, all of 
these things are in the- spirit—many in 
the letter—of the principles first laid down 
for workers’ associations by Leo XIII in his 
magnificent social document, On the Con- 
dition of Workers, issued in 1891. 

The pontiff declared that “workers’ asso- 
ciations should be so constituted and so gov- 
erned as to furnish the most suitable and 
most convenient means to attain the ob- 
ject proposed, which consists in this, that 
the individual members of the association 
secure, as far as is possible, an increase in 
the goods of body, of soul, and of property.” 

American organized labor has certainly 
been a great force for good in our land. It 
has improved immeasurably the welfare of 
American workers. It has been an impcr- 
tant and effective social force. It has made 
many, many concrete advances in the fight 
to end discrimination in employment. I 
has insisted on equality of opportunity, and 
it has helped lift many outstanding meu- 
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pers of minority groups over the high walls 
of prejudice that confronted them. 

Finally, American labor has made an im- 
mense contribution to the emergence of the 
american worker as a man of property. In 
, country where civilian employment aver- 
aged 65 million persons in 1956, 52 million 
american families and unattached indi- 
viduals received an average personal income 
of $5,000 per family or person, 

seventy-three percent, or 37 million, Amer- 
ican families owned automobiles. 

sixty percent—29 million—of all Ameri- 
ca’s houses are Owned by the families living 
in them. We have 38 million television sets, 
45 million refrigerators, 31 million vacuum 
cleaners; 81 percent of all wired homes are 
equipped with television, 96 percent with 
refrigerators, 66 percent with vacuum clean- 
ers, and 86 percent with electric washing 


machines. 

This material wealth is presented here to 
give you an idea of the extent to which the 
wage earner has become a man of property. 

In the enumerated by Pope Leo 
XII, then, the labor movement in the United 
States has Been an effective instrument for 
the advance of social justice. | 

The second point to be considered in look- 
ing at the world as it ly is, is to realize 
that any movement with an ethical base is 
pound to be the object of men with vary- 
ing ethical ideas. Some of these men have 
been genuinely interested in human progress, 
if mistake on the best ways to achieve it. 
Such were the early Socialists with their 
materialistic and miechanistic view of so- 
ciety. 

Others have been men of a different ethic— 
that of the jungle. They have been drawn 
to the labor movement for these reasons: 
First; the ethical nature of the movement 
provides an excellent and sturdy blind be- 
hind which to hide their own desires for per- 
sonal gain... By acting constantly in behalf 
of the workers, so they say, while actually 

ing their own pockets, they have avoided 

e detection of public opinion to some ex- 
tent. Secondly, the democratic structure of 
the labor movement with its many divisions 
and subdivisions provides cover and oppor- 
tunity for a man of ill will. Thirdly, the 
wealth that has accumulated in some union 
treasuries is considerable and presents a 
great temptation to unscrupulous men. 

I would like to examine these dangers— 
which are both philosophic and material—in 
greater detail. 2 

When socialism was an experimental phi- 
losophy, a few decades ago, it seemed to some 
a logical answer to the imbalance in indus- 
trial. society. The world was divided into 
the few owners and the vast majority of non- 


. 


owning workers. As Pope Leo described it in 


1891, “a very few rich and exceedingly rich 
men have laid a yoke almost of slavery 
on the unnumbered masses of nonowring 
workers.” ~ 

Samuel Gompers, that great statesman of 
labor, was interested enough in the theory 
to examine it closely for a number of years. 
Then he spoke for the entire labor move- 
ment when he said to the Socialists, “I am 
entirely at. variance with your philosophy. 
Economeially you are unsound, socially you 
are , and industrially you are an impos- 
sibility.” ° 

Gompers and men like him put the labor 
movement squarely on the road to free enter- 
prise, to private ownership, to just distribu- 
tion, to the creation of standards in keep- 
ing, not with the needs of an economy but 
-the needs of indi 

It is also interesting 


disturbed by the sptead of communistic doc- 
trines, wrote in 1931: “We cannot without 
deep sorrow con the heedlessness of 
those who | make light of the im- 
pending danger. * * *” That danger pre- 
sented itself to the labor movement in short 


‘ment. 
-the first to gain 
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order. Working with secrecy and stealth, 
apostles of the communistic doctrine wormed 
their way into places in the movement. 
Some attained fairly responsible positions. 
A few reached policy levels. 

If the cancer had been allowed to grow, 
it would sooner or later have infested the 
entire body, bringing discredit and reprisal 
from other segments of society and negating 
the brilliant work of leaders of the past. 
The labor movement, however, had too rich 
a tradition of moral strength and political 
wisdom to allow this to happen. Labor ac- 
cepted the responsibility for cleaning its own 
house, and proceeded to do so effec- 
tively. Unions that had become tainted 
were expelled. Phony leaders were cast out. 

Today the labor movement is faced with a 
different kind of threat. 

Labor racketeering begins when a labor 
leader ignores the advice of Pope Leo XIII: 
“Have nothing to do with men of evit»prin- 
ciples” who, he said, excite foolish hopes that 
usually end in useless regrets. It is promul- 
gated when an employer ignores the similar 
advice from the great Pope: “Do not use 
men as things in the pursuit of gain.” For 
both these persons, Leo has a final word: 
“To gather one’s profit out of the need of 
another is condemned by all laws, human 
and divine.” 

There are two types of labor hoodlums— 
the corrupted apostle of labor’s cause and 
the committed crimina] who, after a life of 
crime, attaches himself to the labor move- 
The second invariable depends upon 
access to the movement. 
Thus, the labor leader who tolerates the ex- 
istence of racketeering elements in his union 
is himself suspegt. If his crime is ignor- 
ance, it is correctable. If it is willful and 
results in material gain to himself, he is 
subject. not only to expulsion by the labor 
movement itself, but also to trial and punish- 
ment by the civil authority. 

This much is obvious—the hoodlums in la- 
bor are parasites upon an otherwise healthy 
body. The labor leader and union members 
that tolerate them, and the employer to 
whom “financial gain and a soft union are 
more important tha. honesty and integrity, 
both feed the parasite and give it strength. 
It is well to realize that a weak man might be 
tempted beyond his powers to resist. It is 
also important to realize that a genuine 
gangster cannot get into the door of any 
labor movement -unless a dishonest labor 
leader opens that door and a dishonest em- 
ployer keeps it open. 

It was, as a matter of fact, the work of the 
real gangster that precipitated public out- 
rage: Larceny, fhurder, extortion, theft—the 
marks of a criminal. The creation of entire 
criminal segments, the threat of gang war 
hovered over the labor movement like a black 
cloud. The jackals had come to fill their 
bellies, but the lesser criminal, the corrupted 
leader who wanted only financial reward and 
the blind employer who wanted the same, 
pointed the way. - 

Labor racketeering will not be stamped 
out until the labor leaders who are criminals 
and hoodlums are cast out; until the labor 
leaders who have tolerated their existence 
are castigated; until the employer who sees 
in a racket a chance for his own gain is made 
to suffer the consequences; and until all 
union members themselves repudiate un- 
principled leadership and assure themselves 
of the kind of leader whom they can trust 
and who will bring dignity to their associa- 
tion and themselves. 

How can this be done? 

In the first place by the labor movement 
which is accepting and discharging its re- 
sponsibility in this area. I have the greatest 
faith, gentlemen, that labor will once again 
accept the challenge and clean its own house, 

Today’s true labor leaders have preserved 
and act upon the ethical principles of their 


predecessors. George Meany is such a man. 
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The great leaders of today realize that the 
lice that inhabit and infect a few labor 
unions do more than merely injure those 
unions. They deprive the labor movement 
of its very meaning. They make it a mock- 
ery. They destroy public confidence. They 
mitigate the progress of the past. Like the 
sharks they are, they devour their own sub- 
stance. Leaders like George Meany know 
that what is at stake here is not merely the 
future of a few unions but the future of the 
entire movement. 

Their response to this challenge, as evi- 
denced in both the statement of policy and 
the ethical code released from Miami Beach 
last month, has been magnificent. 

The statement calls attention to the fact 
that the trade-union movement is a moral 
one and has a responsibility not only to 
itself but to society in general to remain free 
of corruption. This wise and statesmanlike 
view has always been labor’s greatest 
strength. The statement reads in part: 

“No institution or agency, whether labor 
or business, public.or private, enjoys special 
immunity from the equal application of the 
laws, from appropriate investigation by duly 
constituted legislative committees and from 
scrutiny of its operations by the members of 
the press or the general public.” 

While recognizing the right of any citizen 
to invoke his constitutional prerogative and 
plead the fifth amendment, the statement 
warns any labor official that if by so doing 
he is attempting to hide corruption, then he 
faces expulsion. 

The tide is starting to run against labor 
criminals. The AFL-CIO code of ethical 
practices forbids labor leaders from mains« 
taining compromising personal ties with an 
employer—a warning to the soft leader who 
opens the doors to the criminals. As to la- 
bor leaders who are criminals themselves, the 
code is a weapon fer cutting them out of the 
movement. 

As for the Government’s part, it will en- 
force the applicable laws vigorously and 
fairly. 

I would call your attention to the fact, 
also, that the President requested and the 
Department of Labor prepared legislation to 
protect the beneficiaries of employeé welfare 
and pension plans by requiring registration 
and full disclosure of the financial operations 
of the plans. A bill was introduced in the 
Congress but no legislation was finally en- 
acted., I look for passage of appropriate 
legislation this year. 

Government cannot do the job as effec- 
tively as labor itself. However, Government 
has the responsibility to help the labor move- 
ment help itself by strengthening the hand 
of honest labor leaders. The present con- 
gressional investigations are healthy for the 
reasons pointed out in the AFL-CIO Miami 
statement. 

As I testified before the Labor Racketeering 
Committee last month, however, I think that 
such ‘an investigation will be healthy only 
if it takes into account the fact that its ener- 
gies are directed against the hoodlum who 
has appeared in the labor movement contrary 
to the desires of most union leaders. This is 
not a case of general disease but of localized 
infection. 

The AFL-—CIO’s Miami. statement refiects 
the determination of the labor movement to 
intensify its drive on racketeers in its ranks. 
Its assurance of cooperation with congres- 
sional committees augurs well for the future. 

Finally, to the force being exerted by the 
leadership of organized labor, by Government 
and by public opinion, must be added the 
efforts of union members themselves. They 
must accept the responsibility which is theirs 
in our democracy. They must vigorously sup- 
port the course charted in Miami by seeing 
to it that unscrupulous leaders are uprooted 
from their unions and cast out. The power 
is theirs and in the last analysis they must 
use it. ‘5 

If I were a labor racketeer; if I were a weak 
labor leader who tolerates the rackets; if I 
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were a weak employer who finds immorality 
profitable, I would not sleep with any com- 


fort these days. Society’s scrap heap is lit- — 


tered with the dishonored remains of such 
men. Their turn in the evolution of Ameri- 
can labor toward ever richer promise has 
come. You might ‘say, even, that these 
erooks have done labor a favor. For prin- 
ciples are made strong in the testing. Faith 
is made firm by conflict. Devotion to the 
ethical way as proclaimed by the great Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI is made firm in the 
struggle against those who would turn so0- 
ciety and its elements away from the truth 
and the right. 

Thank you. 


Military Order of the Carabao 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Military Order of the 
Carabao is one of the most historic of 
our various veterans organizations. Its 
membership consists of officers who 
served in-the Philippines during certain 
periods. It takes its name from the 
carabao, a beast of burden which was 
the system of transportation in the early 
days of the empire. Annually the mem- 
bers of the order have a dinner where 
they express good fellowship, and discuss 
better relationship between our Nation 
and the Philippine Republic. 

This year, the Order had the privilege 
of hearing a very able address by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Admiral Burke be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 
Appress DELIverED By ApM. ARLEIGH BURKE, 

Untrep States Navy, CHlzr or Naval OPER- 

ATIONS, BEFORE THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 

CaraBao, WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 

D. C., Fesruary 9, 1957 

It’s wonderful to be able to get together 


the way we are doing this evening. For 56 - 


years now the members of our grand old 
organization have been meeting annually for 
an evening of fun and fellowship, and good 
feeling fiows as freely as the wine. ’ 

We watch each other get a little older, a 
little greyer—and maybe a little wiser. And 
we live again the great days of years gone 
by—some grim, some happy—but all of them 
witness to our long struggle to preserve free- 
dom and independence in the western Pacifica 

This struggle goes on, muted by an armed 
truce, but as earnest and deadly as ever. 
It is now fused with the larger contest be- 
tween the free world and Soviet communism. 
And one senses that the real issue before 
us is not whether we shall have peace or 
war, but whether we shall live like men or 
like sheep. These things we know: that 
there is no meaning in peace without Monor; 
tn security without justice; or in riches with- 
out freedom. 

In the years ahead it will be of surpassing 
importance that we be able to distinguish 
between ends and means, between the true 
and the false, between the passing and the 
permanent. For we will have no single clear 
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and certain choice between survival and 


that the cost pumas the 

are risking much to save little, abie the 
very opposite is true. There may be the 
temptation to yield, to skimp, to compro- 
mise on vital matters because the results of 
these acts may be distant and obscure. 

But the reality remains that our physical 
strength and our moral courage are the last 
clear chance for freedom in our world. Every 

n to communism is a loss to us, and we 

ust know that when other peoples lose 
their freedom the danger to our own is in- 
creased thereby. 

The free world is all one, and we shall 
stand or fall together. 

The Military Order of the Carabao has been 
@ symrbol of this unity of freedom-loving 
peoples for 56 years. ‘We have seen the peo- 
ple of our sister republic in the Philippines 
fulfill the long-range plan for their inde- 
pendence under the benevolent protection 
of our own Govermment. Our members 
fought to make that independence secure 
against aggression. The friendship between 
our peoples is a direct reflection of our 
joint efforts in the cause. of freedom—ef- 
forts in which members of the Carabao 
played a conspicuous part 

May this friendship in freedom grow with 
the years. And may it always be a matter of 
lasting pride to those who did so much to 
bring it about—the members of our grand 
old Order of the Carabao. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Calf Crop 
Down—tTexas Hardest Hit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported a drop of approximately 1 per- 
cent in the United States calf crop last 
year, as compared with the year 1955. 

In Texas, the Nation’s leading cattle- 
producing State, the-calf crop showed a 
decline of 2 percent, more than twice 
the national decrease. 

Mr. President, that drop in the Texas 
calf crop is a direct result of the drought 
that has plagued our State for 7 years 
or more. It is a reduction that refiects 
a heavy slaughter of cattle owned by men 
who could no longer feed them. 
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may get the measure to the White House 
we may have a conference on the de. 
ciency appropriation bill which contain; 
relief for the hard-pressed ranchmen. 


There being no objection, the repor 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIx CaLr Crop 
; REPORT 


The United States calf crop in 1956 totaleg 
42,317,000 head, down less than 1 percent 
from the 42,566,000 head born in 1955, arc. 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board. The 
1956 calf crop was 16 percent larger than the 
1945-54 average. The decrease in the cal 
crop during the past year resulted from a 
decline in cows and heifers 2 years old anq 
over during the year. The number of 3!) 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over on 
January 1, 1956, was 48,729,000 head—1 per. 
cent less than the number on hand a year 
earlier. Cow slaughter continued high dur. 
ing 1956 and cow herds were reduced during 
the year in all regions, except the South 
Atlantic area. 

The number of calves born in 1956 ex. 
pressed as a percentage of cows and heifers 
2 years old and older on January 1, 1956, was 
87 percent—the same as the previous year, 
and 3 percentage points above the 10-year 
average of 84 percent. This percentage is 
not strictly a calving rate since the January 
1 inventory of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and older does not inélude all the heifers 
which gave birth to calves during the year. 
The percentage is calculated to show the 
trend in productivity over a long period of 
time. It may fluctuate from year to year 
due to variations im» cow slaughter and 
trends in breeding herd replacements. 

The calf crop of 17,831,000 head in the 
North Central States was 1 percent smaller 
than in 1955, but 12 percent larger than the 
1945-54 average. In the East North Central 
States, Ohio and Wisconsin showed more 
calves born than in 1955 while the other 
States showed minor declines. In the West 
North Central States, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota showed more calves born in 
1956 than during the previous year. All 
other States in this region showed fewer 
calves. In the North Central States the 
numbers of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over on January 1, 1956, was 19,547,000 head, 
a decrease of 2 percent from the 19,877,000 
on farm January 1, 1955. The calf crop ex- 
pressed as a percent of cows and heifers 2 
years old and over was 91 percent compared 
with 90 percent in 1955. 

The Western. States showed a calf crop of 
7,110,000 head in 1956 compared with 7,221,- 
000 born in 1955. Only 3 of the Western 
States, Montana, Idaho and New Mexico, 
showed more calves born in 1956 than in the 
previous year. All other Western States re- 
ported smaller calf crops. -The number of 
all cows and heifers on farms and ranches 
on January 1, 1956, totaled 8,248,000 head— 
an increase of less than 1 percent from Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. The calf crop expressed as a 
percentage of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and older was 86 percent compared with 88 
percent the previous year. : 

In the South Central States, the calf crop 
is estimated at 10,973,000 head compared 
with 11,031,000 in 1955. The number of 4!! 
cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956, totaled 13,056,000 head—a 
decrease of 1 percent from 1955. The calf 
crop expressed as a percentage of all cows 
and heifers 2 years old and older was 84 

percent—unchanged from 1955. Texas, the 

cattle producing Stafe, showed 

born—2 percent below the 

4,200,000 head born in 1955. The number of 

cows dnd heifers 2 years old and older on 

January 1, 1956, in Texas was 4,728,000 
head—2 percent below 1955. 
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In the North Atlantic region, the calf crop 
totaled 3,098,000 head compared with 3,086,- 
nead in 1955. The number of cows and 
neifers 2 years old and older on January 1, 
1956, was 3,626,000. head compared with 
3,599,000 head on re 1,1955. The calf 
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crop was 85 percent of the number of cows 
and heifers 2 years old and older on January 
1, 1956. 

In the South Atlantic States, the calf crop 
was 3,305,000 head—less than 1 percent 
above the previous year. The number of 


Calfacrop report, 1956 
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cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956, totaled 4,252,000 head— 
only slightly smailer than a year earlier. 
The calf crop was 78 percent of the number 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and older on 
January 1, 1956. 
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=a 1, 322 1, 539 1, 545 1, 527 1, 769 1,717 86 87 90 
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ee 742 828 | 790 870 920 908 85 90 87 
aa 548 579 605 690 | 689 729 80 S4 83 
ae 361 377 367 471 77 465 77 79 79 
te 258 331 313 311 364 364 82 91 86 
x 216 260 236 284 317 314 76 82 75 
403 504 482 482 560 561 84 90 86 
ae 481 619 56 728 724 80 85 S4 
Ss 1, 240 1, 557 1, 523 1, 506 | 1, 769 1, 792 82 88 85 
és 5,934 7, 221 7,110] 7,163 | 808 | 8,248 | 83 | 88 | 6 
———— Fs | —————————_ | — = —— ——— 
ie 96, 23 | 42,506 | 42,317 | 43,220 | 49, 121 | 48,729 | | 87 | 87 





1Not strictly a calving rate. 


Figure represents calves born expressed as percentage of the Jan. 1 inventory of cows and heifers 2 years old 


and over on Jan. 1 and not the number of all cows and heifers giving birth to calyes during the year. 





Northwest Jobs and Electric Power 
EXTENSION 0 OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 





Appendix of the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Northwest Jobs and Electric 
Power,” made by Mr. C. Girard David- 
son, National Democratic committeeman 
from the State of Oregon, before the 
panel on water, power, and conservation 
on February 16, 1957. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself completely with Mr. David- 
son’s remarks. 

Mr. President, at. this time I should 
like to say to the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) that it is par- 


~ 


ticularly apropos to request at this time 

* that Mr. Davidson’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in view of 
the fact that only a few minutes ago the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEv- 
BERGER], while on the floor, submitted for 
printing in the Recorp statistics in re- 
gard to the employment situation in the 
State of Oregon. I am very proud to 
have the privilege of requesting unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Davidson’s state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHWEST JOpss AND ELECTRIC POWER 


The Pacific Northwest is one of the richest 
and most important regions-of the country 
in physical resources. But, this week United 
States Senator Ricuarp “L. NEUEERGER, 
Democrat, asked the Labor t to 
classify Portland, Oreg., as an area of high 
unemployment. He asked, that the second 
largest city in the Pacific Northwest be desig- 
nated a distressed area. 

Oregon’s economy is now almost exclu- 
sively dependent upon lumber and agri- 
culture. Lumber has been hard hit by the 
administration’s tight money policy, which 
has crippled new housing. When housing is 
hurt lumber sags badly. Each day in our 
State another lumber mill or plywood plant 
closes its doors. * 

The situation is no better in agriculture. 
In 1952 net income of Oregon farmers was 
$197 million but. in 1955 it was down to $144 
million. The soil bank and price support 
program apply relatively little to the farm 
crops grown in Oregon. 

Since 1952 per capita income has gone up 
11 percent for the country as a whole but 
only 54% percent in Oregon. We are affected 
by the national inflation but do not have 
the rising incomes to meet it. In 1952 per 
capita incomes of the people in Oregon were 
$97 higher than the national average. This 
past year they are $10 below the national 
average. 

A recent report from the United States 
Department of Labor, November 20, 1956 
says: 

“A look at economic trends in the region 
(Pacific Northwest) indicates that the crea- 
tion of new job opportunities in the region 
has lagged in the past 5 years. Signifi- 
cantly, this slow-down in the development of 
new jobs has occurred at the same time that 
the economy of the Nation as a wrole has 
expanded dramatically.” 

What does this mean—is the Northwest 
becoming an impoverished region? Are the 
area’s resources used up? ‘The answer is, of 
course, a definite “No.” 

With 9 percent of the country’s land area 
the Pacific Northwest has only 3 percent of 
its population. It contains 40 percent of 
the Nation’s saw timber stands. It has 40 
percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric power 
potential and with the small fraction of elec- 
tric power developed to date the area pro- 
‘duces 35 percent of the Nation’s primary 
aluminum. The area contains about 26 per- 
cent of the Nation’s irrigated acres with a 
potential 150 percent larger than heretofore 
developed. Its Columbia-Snake River system 
could give the region a completely navigable 
stream longer than the Rhine. Its mineral 
resources are virtually untapped. 

During the two decades from 1930-50 
when President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man occupied the White House there was a 
determined effort to develop the Columbia 
River system on a comprehensive basis for 
low-cost power, and maximum flood control, 
navigation, and recreational benefits. Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Hungry 
Horse and other dams were built during this 
period as a part of the Gbmprehensiye river 
control and development plan of the Army 
engineers and Bureau of Reclamation.” 

New industries rushed to the Northwest 
to use low-cost power so made available. 
From 1940 to\1950 the region’s labor force 
increased at an annual rate of 3.5 percent 
while in the Nation as a whole the labér force 
increased only 1.5 percent. During the same 
period the region’s population increased 
34.4 percent while the Nation’s population 
increased only 14.6 percent. 

Yet our United States Senator is now ask- 
ing that Portland, Oreg., the city nearest the 
mouth of the Columbia River, a city that 
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could be thriving—through full use of the 
river’s resources, be declared “a distressed 
area.” And this for the second time since 
the Republicans went into office in 1952. In 
view of this is it any wonder that the three 
Republicans running for the United States 
Senate in the area were y rejected? 
That, in addition, Oregon and Washington 
elected Democratic Governors and my State 
picked up two new Democratic Congressmen. 

Only this week our Portland papers car- 
ried news stories of large industries who 
wanted to settle in the-Northwest but de- 
cided to go elsewhere because we no longer 
had enough low-cost power. 

Since 1952 the Pacific Northwest has been 
below the national average in both popula- 
tion and labor force growth. 

This has occurred in the region where the 
Columbia-Snake River system is capable of 
producing over 30 million kilowatts of power, 
and where less than one-fourth of this po- 
tential has yet been developed. 

The Eisenhower administration has done 
less than nothing to develop the great power 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, and 
through low-cost power attract new indus- 
try and create new jobs for the area. I say 
less than nothing, for its action in giving 
away the best and one of the lowest-cost 


power sites in the country at Hells Canyon 


effectively precludes the development of low- 
cost power at that site. And unless the Con- 
gress or the courte stop the Idaho Power Co. 
from building its small dams at Hells Can- 
yon, whose_power will cost twice as much as 
that from the high dam, the best incentive 
for new industry to locate in the region will 
be destroyed. 

As a result of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s much vaunted partnership policy 
there hasn’t been a single new start of a 
dam on the Columbia-Snake True, 
because the Democrats controlled the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate, Ice Harbor Dam is now under con- 
struction, but no help on this was received 
from the administration and the money was 
added to the President’s budget by the Con- 
gress itself. 

The license granted by the administration 
to the Idaho Power Co. to effectively destroy 
the high Hells Canyon Dam site is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But in this fight for our economic lives in 
the Pacific Northwest we must depend.on the 
Congress. We trust it will look into our 
plight, which is also a misfortune for the 
whole country, promptly, and authorize the 
construction of the high Hells Canyon Dam 
without delay. 

We also trust the Congress will instruct 
the agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government concerned with the develop- 
ment of the Columbia-Snake River system to 
return to sound engineering principles, the 
laws of conservation, and human values, 
rather than a shoddy political expediency 
when they seek to harness the great Colum- 
bia River. ® 





Sermon Delivered by Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Minister of Christ Church Metho- 
dist, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

President, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, min- 

ister of Christ Church Methodist, of New 

York City, delivered a most inspirational 





' to see what is behind us as to see what is 
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sermon at the National Presbyterian 
Church on February 17. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ser. 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, as I feel it is a message which 
should be read by every American. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

THe PIONEER OF LIFE 


(Sermon delivered by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
at the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1957) 
‘The occasion was rather an ordinary one. 

Beggars frequently gather at the gates of 
churches in eastern countries. On this par. 
ticular day, a lame man was sitting on the 
steps of the Temple at Jerusalem, asking 
alms. He accosted Simon Peter and John as 
they were entering the temple. Peter gaye 
the man no money, but he did restore his 
health. A crowd gathered and Peter made an 
address, which is recorded in the third chap. 
ter of the Book of the Acts. 

In his sermon, Peter chided his country. 
men because they had recently asked for the 
release of Barabbas, a murderer, and called 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. He said, “Yoy 
killed the Prince of Life.” When Moffatt 
translates the passage, he does it thus: “Yoy 
killed the pioneer of life.” 

At first sound, the words “prince” and 
“pioneer” seem to connote almost the exact 
opposites of living. When we hear the word 
“prince” we think of that which is estab- 
lished. When we hear the word “pioneer” we 
think of that which is starting. Prince sug. 
gests rich environment; pioneer suggests 
rough and rugged surroundings. 

Yet different as they seem to be, both 
words fit Jesus of‘Nazareth. I am not sur- 
prised Peter called Jesus the “Prince of Life.” 
He was of the royal line of David according 
to the Gospel genealogy. He was regal in His 
bearing. He was princely in His power. Also 
Jesus was a pioneer. He started something 
so sig tly new that we date our cal- 
endar f: His birth. The hinge of history 
was on the stable door at Bethlehem. 

And today I should like to focus our 
thoughts on this twofold translation because 
it suggests certain combinations which our 
day desperately needs to make. 

First the world “prince” turns our thought 
to background. The word “pioreer” sets us 
thinking about foreground. And our day 
needs to make a better combination of back. 
ground and foreground. 

We can divide any gathering of people into 
two groups according to their attitude toward 
background and foreground. On the one 
hand are those who are so enamored of the 
past that they close their minds against any- 
thing new. On the other hand are those 
who are so impatient with the past that they 
run restlessly and sometimes recklessly to- 
ward anything new. 

I do not believe Christ would have his fol- 
lowers go with either group. I feel that 
Christ would have us keep a viewpoint 
somewhat analogous to that given by the 
chauffeur’s mirrow on our motor cars. The 
little mirror is so adjusted that the driver 
can see the road behind him without taking 
his major gaze off the road ahead. On our 
crowded highways it is quite as important 













































ahead. There is almost more danger of col- 
lision from the rear thar from the front. 
And it is most necessary to see what is be- 
hind us when we make a left turn. 

In our social thinking we have the ex- 
pression, “turning to the left,” meaning 


us, lest some old fallacy carrying a 195! 
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secular living. If there ever was a time 
when we needed to study history, that time 
is now. It is important that we look back 
to see the principles and purposes on which 
our Nation was built. We Americans should 
spend more time studying what makes Amer- 
ica and less time telling the world what 
America makes. 

And we need to see the background of our 
religious faith. ‘There never has been a gen- 
uine revival of religion in Christendom with- 
out a revival of Bible study. We must see 
whence came our churches. Many of our 
church buildings are comparatively new. We 
have seen how they were built. A commu- 
nity is settled. The people want a place to 
worship and a Sunday school in which to 
teach their children. Soa plot is bought and 
a church is built. Then we so often think 
of the church as just one of the manmade 
community institutions like the school, the 
hospital, or the library. But the church is 
more than a community tution. It is 


ber that your denomination, whether it be 
Presbyterian or Baptist or Methodist, is part 


| of Christ’s holy church. Therefore, let us 


think of Christ as the Prince, the head of 
the church, the head of the oldest and vastest 


church, we:must also think of Christ the 
us forward into the fu- 


attached to the good old days that we fail to 

see the good that is ahead. We must not 

lik d lady who complained 

to the magazine Punch 

that his magazine was not as good as it used 

ed, “Madam, it never 

Sometimes things do not look as 

they used to be because we are look- 

ing back to the past through a golden haze of 
retrospect. 


1 


ra 


This proneness to regard the past as better 
present or future is an attitude 
which tends to grow on us as we get older. 
We must beware of it. When does a person 
pass his prime? Physically, perhaps in his 
Mentally, maybe in his sixties. But 
iritually a person never passes his prime 
until he begins to think the best is behind 
him. As long as a person feels as did Brown- 
ing’s Rabbi Ben Ezra: . 


“Grow old along with me, 

ae ee 

The last of life for which the first was 
made.” 


E 
: 


I say, as long as one feels that the best of - 


life ig still ahead, he has not yet passed his 


He helps us to see the long vista stretching 
SE rene ie veley of the sadew 
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life and Christ the pioneer to give us hope 
and confidence for the foreground. 

Now, we turn to a second combination 
which this twofold translation suggests. The 
word “prince” suggests government, organ- 
ization; the word “pioneer’’ suggests personal, 
individual effort. Think how resourceful 
the early pioneers were in doing things for 
themselves. Our day needs a better combi- 
nation of organized effort and individual ef- 
fort. 

Surely we recognize the need of organiza- 
tion in our compiex living. Robert Wicks 
reminds us that if a fire broke out in the 
old-fashioned one-room country school- 
house, all that was needed was to cry, “Fire, 
everybody for himself.” But if a fire should 
break out in-one of our large 3- or 4-story 
city school buildings and the cry went up, 
“Fire, everybody for himself,” the result 
would be panic, chaos, perhaps death. 

Of course, we must be organized if we are 
to live together. 

Yet while we recognize the need of organ- 
ization in business, industry, labor and gov- 
ernment, it is amazing how many do not seem 
to see the need of it in religion. ‘I find many 
persons who say they believe in God, even 
in Christ, but who have little or no use for 
the church. Sinclair Lewis, the famous 
writer, once said in private conversation that 


_he_ believed in religion, but he said, “Why 


organize it? The moment you organize re- 
ligion, you kill its spontaneity.” 

I see Mr. Lewis’ point. Organization does 
sometimes destroy the spontaneity of re- 
ligious expression. But religion must be 
organized if it is to exert influence in re- 
forming the civic life of a community. We 
need organization if we are to have effective 
religious education for our youth. And 
moreover, we need organization to make our 
worship of God more personally helpful. 
To be sure, we sometimes have our most 
intimate and vital contacts with God when 
we are in private or in family devotion. One 
of God’s noblem:2n died recently long past 
the age of 90. He was Joseph R. Wilson, of 
Moorestown, N. J. A lawyer by profession, 
he gave much of his time to promoting his 
idea of a chapel in every home. Yet Mr. 
Wilson was also a devout churchman for 
he knew that church worship fertilizes the 
soil for private devotion. Not many people 
who never darken the door of a church keep 
up a vital personal devotional life. 

Those persons are not realistic who say 
that they believe in God and Christ but 
have no use for the church. The church 
is the body of Christ and through it he 
makes his spirit active in the world. There- 
fore, let us exalt Christ as Prince, the head 
of the church, the vast organization which 
belts the globe, builds hospitals and schools, 
beautifies the earth with cathedrals, and 
enriches life with the noblest music and 
art. . 
But in thinking of Christ, the Prince, we 
must not lessen our emphasis on Christ, the 
pioneer, who encourages personal exploratory 
experience. One of the points we have to 
watch is to preserve the individual in the 
midst of our mass living. We Americans 
are much given to organization. No doubt 
we are all familiar wtih William Allen White’s 
oft-quoted remark that if three Americans 
fell out of an. airplane they would be or- 
ganized before they reached the ground into 


@ president, a secretary, and a treasurer.. 


Yes, we multiply organizations and then 
try to substitute them for personal responsi- 
bility and effort. 

As the organization grows, the individual 
tends to shrink. It is harder to keep the 
same per capita civic interest in a city of a 
million than in a town of ten thousand. It 
is more difficult to develop personal respon- 
sibility and activity in a church of three 
thousand than in a church of three hundred. 
One of the most baffling problems of contem- 
porary life is how to preserve the personal 
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in the midst of our growing cities and 
organizations. 

The vitality of personal experience as well 
as the welfare of'the group depends on indi- 
vidual effort. Nothing is really vital until 
it becomes personal. For instance, when I 
took chemistry in high school, the subject 
did not mean much to me while I was just 
listening to the teacher talk about it. The 
only thrill I ever got out of chemistry came 
when I was sent into the laboratory and told 
to perform some experiments. I blew up 
some test tubes, I burned my finger. But I 
caught an interest in chemistry. 

Let me ask you, where do our young people 
so frequently drop out of church attendance? 
Is it not at the point where we fail to take 
them over the lecture stage to the laboratory 
stage of religion. We talk to them in classes 
and in junior church, but we so seldom say 
to them: “Here is a principle of Jesus and 
here is a situation. See how you can work 
it out.” When we set out to apply a prin- 
ciple of Christ to a concrete problem, then 
our faith comes alive. 

Recall how Jesus stopped his disciples 
about halfway through their course at Caes- 
area Phillipi and asked them, “Who do men 
say thatIam?” And they told him the cur- 
rent reports that some said he was John the 
Baptist, and some said he was Elijah re- 
turned to earth. And some said he was one 
of the prophets. Then Jesus pressed them 
further asking, “But who do you say that I 
am?” (Matt. 16: 17-18.) Simon Peter re- 
plied, “You are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” And Jesus answered him, 
“Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jona!” Why 
blessed? Listenfurther: “For flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but my Father 
who is in heavén.” That is, Peter’s convic- 
tion had not come second hand from others 
but had come through his direct experience 
with God. Then Jesus went on to say, “And 
I tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I 
will build my church.” We of the Protestant 
faith believe that Christ founded his church 
not on Peter the man but on Peter’s faith 
in the deity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
remember, Peter’s faith was a firsthand con- 
viction begotten by experience. 


The Christian church was founded and 
grounded in first-hand experiences of God in 
Christ. And if it loses that, no organiza- 
tions, however large, can save the vitality 
of the church. But Christ, the pioneer, can 
go forth this very day with you or myself 
and help us to do something so uniquely per- 
sonal and interestingly original that religion 
would come alive to us. 

And we cannot close without glancing at a 
third situation which this twofold transla- 
tion gives. The word “prince” suggests 
power over,ethe word “pioneer” suggests 
power for. When for instance we speak of 
@ person as a pioneer in education we mean 
that he has been a power for it. A person 
becomes a pioneer by bringing others into 
larger ways of living. 

Jesus had power over many things. Power 
over the mind, power over the body, power 
over crowds. And churches today are greatly 
emphasizing the power which religion can 
give in peace of mind and physical health. 
But let us remember that Jesus said: “He 
that is greatest among you is he that serves,’’ 
and also that the “Son of mian came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.” The 
power which we seek must be for service. 

Herein lies a crucial issue which cuts 
across the world. Shall nations seek power 
over other peoples in order to make them 
satellites, or shall they seek power for other 
peoples in order to make them self-support- 
ing? Here is the test between the Kremlin 
and the cross. And this Nation unto God 
must stand with Christ, the pioneer of life, 
who came to give life and to give it abund- 
antly to all the peoples in the world. 

Therefore, feeling ourselves “surrounded 
by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us also 
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lay aside every weight and the sin which 
clings so closely, and let us run with per- 
severance the race that is set before us, look- 
ing to Jesus the pioneer and perfector of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is seated at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 





Mystic Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mystic Lincoln,” written by 
Norman Vincent Peale, which was pub- 
lished in. the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





Mystic LINCOLN 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 


I have been reading about Abraham 
Lincoln. It is hard to do all the reading I 
would like to do about him because more has 
been written about his lifé’than about any 
other single figure in Amerigan history. He 
was, without question, of the most 
amazing personalities who ever lived. Why 
is it that all these years after his death he 
continues to fascinate people of all kinds all 
over the world? 

Is it because, although ungainly in form, 
born in a poverty-stricken log cabin, and 
self-educated, he rose to the top in our 
country? 

Is it because he had a great heart filled 
with sympathy, pity, and love? 

Is it because he left behind him, in the 
words of his speeches and public papers 
thoughts that are as true and important to- 
day as they were a hundred years ago? 

Yes, it is all these things. But it is also 
something more. 

Here was a man who had a hard job to do, 
and who did it superlatively well. How did 
he do it? 

With his own wisdom? To be sure, he had 
a great deal of native, shrewd intelligence. 
But it was said by one who knew him inti- 
mately that Lincoln was great because he 
was always open to the infinite. This mystic 
and spiritual quality manifested itself in 
various ways. 

The night he was elected President, he was 
lying on a couch resting. There was a mirror 
in front of him and, suddenly, he noticed 
that he could see his face twice: one colorful 
and healthy; the other ashen as death. He 
got up and examined the mirror and found 
no distortion in it; he lay down again and 
continued to see his face twice.. The inci- 
dent troubled him and he sensed a profound 
meaning in it. ‘He said to himself, “Perhaps 
I shall live through my first administration 
and die in the second.” 

He saw other strange portents all through 
his life. Three days before he died, he 
dreamed there was a funeral at the White 

House. In his dream he went to the casket 
and saw his own face. On the afternoon of 

. the day he was shot, he came back from a late 

afternoon walk with his guard, Crook. He 
would always, dismiss Crook with “Good 
night. Crook.” This time he said, “Goodby, 
Crook.” 

During the days of the Civil War we are 
told that Lincoln, night after night, would 
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lie prone on the floor on his face, a Bible 
before him, telling the Lord that he did not 
have the wisdom to handle the great re- 
sponsibilities and asking the Lord to help 
him.- We know now that the Lord granted 
him the insight he needed through those 
tumultuous and Critical days. 

Lincoln was a man saturated in the in- 
finite; open to it in every pore of his mind. 
His life is the best example of how to do a 
hard and difficult and even unpeasant-job 
effectively: Don’t try to do it all by yourself. 
Saturate your mind with God, open it to the 
infinite, let the great forces of the uni- 
verse guide you, as the Bible says, in “right- 
ly dividing the word of truth.” 

As Lincoln did, put into your mind that 
infiniteness, that quietness, that confidence 
which takes the strain from you and gives 
you an optimtistic and positive picture of the 
result to be obtained. There is a deep and 
profound subtlety in human experience. If 
you get into the spiritual flow of the uni- 
verse with God, that which is hard becomes, 
if not easy, at least possible. 





American Cooperative Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in last Friday’s, February 
22, issue of the La Crosse Register, the 
Official newspaper of the diocese of 
La Crosse, a most thorough writeup of 
an important address delivered right in 
my home area, before the Chippewa Val- 
ley Cooperative, by the distinguished ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, Father Michael 
P. Dineen. 

Father Dineen set forth six basic 
principles for the American cooperative 
movement—a movement which, in my 
judgment, and I-am sure in the. judg- 
ment of many of my colleagues, is one 
of the most invaluable contributions to 
the well-being of American agriculture 
and of our country as a whole. 

I know that the comments will be of 
deep interest to my associates, and for 
that reason I send to the desk now the 
text of the La Crosse Register writeup 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:- 

OFrFICIAL oF NCRLC Praises UNITep STATES 
Co-Ops IN CORNELL ADDRESS 

CorRNELL.—In an address before a meeting 
of the Chippewa Valley Cooperative here 
Feb: 1, Pather Michael P. Dineen warned 
against placing the = of the cooper- 
ative movement in 

Pather Dineen told some 2.900 patsons that 
co-ops make people responsible owners. 
“Ownership produces freedom, stability, and 
security,” he said, “those are our strongest 


* weapons against those isms which have in- 


vaded countries whose citizens were op- 
pressed and despoiled.” 


Moines, Iowa, outlined six principles forming 

the foundation of the true cooperative. 
Members of a cooperative must contribute 

their proportionate share to the common 


. 
‘ 
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good, according to Father Dineen, and socja) 
justice and social charity must form the 
soul and spirit of the true cooperative. 

He told the group coordination of loca) 
units must be secured without sacrificing 
local autonomy through centralized contro). 
He added sales must be made at current rate; 
and current prices and the dist@@bution .; 
the profits must be made to the patron angq 
producer on an equitable basis. 

“A cooperative also must be founded on , 
spirit and interest* born out of knowledge 
and understanding of the history, purpo se, 
and principles of the cooperative movement 
he said. 

Excerpts from his address follow: “A true 
cooperative must be founded on these prin. 
ciples; 

“1. One vote must be allowed to each mem- 
ber, no matter how large the investment or 
how great the use of the services of the co- 
operative. 

“This democratic procedure is quite unique 
in the world of business. If a cooperative 
were only a business, then the system of giy- 
ing to all the same power of vote might wel! 
be abolished in favor of a more expeditious 
method. 

“It is true that a cooperative is a busi- 
ness, and it must be an efficient, orderly, 
well-managed, organization. But, it does not 
stop there. In this it is singular for the 
true co-op’s greatest aim is the welfare of 
every human being, within and without its 
association. It is this concept that under- 
lies and necessarily supports the one-vyote 
principle. , 

“It bears out the truth that man’s best 
interests are served when each man has op- 
portunity to select those who govern, direct, 
and serve him. You will hear objections to 
this one-vote rule. May we remind the ob- 
jectors that the freedom we prize in this 
Nation has survived many struggles because 
every citizen has had the opportunity and 
responsibility to vote for the public servants 
who make up our Government.” 


LOYALTY 


“2. Members must contribute their pro- 
portionate share to the common good, and 
only if this is done will the cooperative be 
of value to the individual and the group. 
He who joins the cooperative solely or pri- 
marily to get something for himself will 
cooperate only so far as he thinks it is in his 
own interest. His desire will be to get with- 
out giving. He lacks the loyalty essential in 
time or stress, and unless there are imme- 
diate returns, he deserts the cause. 

“At times your dividends may be smaller 
because your cooperative needs to extend 
its services and enlarge its facilities to serve 
more people. This is the test time of the 
true member, and he should stay with the 
cooperative during this period of reduced 
dividends. The co-op member will under- 
stand that in the long run the more served, 
the greater the spiritual and cultural and 
economic wealth of the entire area. 

“Eventually, even from a purely economic 
point of view, service will be cheaper because 


and then believe in their decisions, for they 
are made with your welfare and your future 
in mind.” 

JUSTICE 


“3. Social justice and social charity must 


form the soul and spirit of the true co- 


opetative. 

“Justice requires that every man has that 
which is due him. Social justice obligates 
individuals to help one another acquire that 
which is their due. It also imposes an ob- 
ligation on those who have benefited from 
® movement such as this cooperative to 
contribute to and support the cooperative 
and assist in its program to help others. 

“This support is not only financial but 
moral and physical through attendance 
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discussions with neigh- 
ideas. 


“Man was created for a much higher goal 
than material comfort. We are created for 
and all our striving for 
certain material goods is but to pave the way 
toward that eternal goal. Certain basic ma- 
terial negessitites are important in reaching 
our eternal goal.” 

CONCERN FOR OTHERS 

“Therefore, as one family, we must be 
apprehensive about our neighbor's material 
and spiritual welfare, for, by the very nature 
of things, we are social beings, working, 
playing, and striving for happiness together. 

“Social charity in essence is love of all our 
neighbors and doing whatever we can for 
them as @ groyp. Actually, cooperatives 
as well as fostering social justice, are a real 
form of Christian social charity, for in the 
words of Pope Pius XI: 

“ ‘When all sections of society have the in- 
timate conviction that they are members of 
a single family and children of the same 
Heavenly Father * * * then only will it be 

ble to unite all in a harmanious striv- 
ing for the common good.’ 

“And as Bishop McDonald of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, has said, ‘The true spirit of 
charity does not wait for a crisis to reveal 
itself. It looks for the opportunity to 
serve. It is constantly engaged in a posi- 
tive and constructive work. It is a good 
thing to feed the hungry. It is a better 
thing to do away with hunger resulting 
from economic conditions.’ ‘ 

“This you are doing through your co- 
operative—all 7,000 members are truly unit- 
ed in a program of Christian social justice 
and charity. What greater motivation is 
needed to maintain a strong interest in your 
association?” . : 

LOCAL AUTONOMY : 

“4, Coordination of local units must be 
secured without sacrificing local autonomy 
through centralized control. Remote and 
absentee control is one of the serious hazards 
of a cooperative. 

“Under remote control a cooperative may 
easily be drawn into partisan politics and 
may be used by individuals to promote their 
own ends. 

“The ideology of a true cooperative im- 
plies that through united loyalty and per- 
sistent effort, combined with an understand- 
ing of their problems, a group can become 
masters of their own economic destiny.” 

EQUITY ’ 

“5. Sales must be made at current rates 
and current prices and the distribution of 
‘the profits to the patron and producer on an 
equitable basis. However, it must always be 
remembered that as G. W. Russell pointed 
out: ; 

“‘Parmers are manufacturers and as such 
are entitled to buy raw materials for their 
industry at wholesale prices. Every other 
manufacturer in the world gets trade terms 
when he buys * * * seed, fertilizer, electri- 
cal power and needs, implements and feed 
are the raw materials of the farmer’s indus- 
try * * * Is it any wonder that agriculture 
decays in countries where the farmers are 
expected to buy at retail prices and sell at 
wholesale prices?’ ” 

KNOWLEDGE 


“6. Finally, a tive must be founded 
on a spirit. and interest born out of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history, pur- 
pose, and principles of the cooptrative move- 
ment, : 

“Cooperation is no simple matter. It is 
born of study, of mutual trust, and of under- 


| 
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too shallow and does not do justice to the 
great spiritual content of socio-economic 
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cooperation. Cooperation can liberate the 
people only if it is intelligently presented 
to them as a practical method of bearing one 
another's burdens. *gs * ; 

“The purpose of it all, of course, is the 
welfare of man—economic and social justice 
that we may better serve God. This coop- 
erative association is an institution for 
people. It makes the great power of elec- 
tricity accessible and available to more and 
more human beings. In doing so, your co- 
operative, like other cooperatives, preserves 
ownership, insures freedom, and provides 
security. It acts as a basis for the preserva- 
tion of our way of life in this country.” 


HOOVER REPORT 


“There is much discussion today about the 
direct interest our Government has in the 
support and furtherance of the co-op move- 
ment. There are recommendations in the 
Hoover report to limit and even give up 
entirely the REA. 

“What the real motivating factors in these 
recommendations are, we are not sure. But 
of this we are certain—that the true coopera- 
tive institution has done, is doing, and can 
do more to preserve the rights,.freedom, and 
opportunities for the citizens of this Nation 
than any other institution. 

“Co-ops make people responsible owners. 
Ownership produces freedom, stability, and 
security. . These are our strongest weapons 
against those isms which have invaded coun- 
tries whose citizens were oppressed and de- 
spoiled. If our Federal Government desires 
greater efficiency, it must well consider not 
less but greater support of true cooperative 
institutions.” 





Soviet’s Advantage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON © 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp.an excellent 
article entitled “Soviet’s Advantage,” 
written by George Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 21, 1957. I recom- 
mend an analysis of the article by my 
célleagues in the Senate, in connection 
with the discussion of the great issue 
which is now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THEsE DAYS 
(By George Sokolsky) 
SOVIET’S ADVANTAGE 

Soviet Russia has only one advantage over 
the United States and it is a tremendous one: 
The Russians can formulate a program of 
action based on a design for achievement 
and can put behind it all the resources of 
government. This the United States has not 
been able to do since John Hay was Secre- 
tary of State. 

Current examples may suffice: 

Soviet Russia made the infiltration of the 
Moslem world a basic policy, trained special- 
ized personnel for it, discovered the particu- 
lar individuals who would serve the Krem- 
lin’s purposes. Whereupon, by the provision 
of arms, Soviet Russia came into the pos- 
session of the foreign policies of Egypt and 
Syria, stimulatéd revolutionary and national- 
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istic movements aimed at the destruction of 
the last remnants of the British and French 
empires and the nullification of NATO, par- 
ticularly the weakening of the Greek and 
Turkish alliances and the sacrifice of Paki- 
stan to the ambitions of Nehru. By this 
program, Soviet Russia hoped ultimately to 
eliminate the offensive capacity of NATO, 
to vitiate the effectiveness of the Balkan ail- 
liance, to destroy the Baghdad treaties and, 
in due course, to include the entire Arab 
world in the Soviet universal state. 

Having devised so grandiose a program, 
Soviet Russia moved slowly, permitting the 
course of events to work themselves? depend- 
ing, in @ measure, upon contradictory con- 
duct of the Western Powers. 

The United States has never developed a 
consistent policy toward the new nations 
which have been carved out of the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for the support of doc- 
trinaire anticolonialism, the United States 
has supported Nasser, a dictator of the Hitler 
type; it has supported and opposed Israel; 
it has sold arms to Arab countries and with- 
held arms; it has poured billions into France 
for rehabilitation and also favored every rev- 
olution against France in North Africa; it 
has built the alliance between Turkey and 
Greece, and: it has also been sympathetic 
toward the aspirations of Cyprus which can 
only lead to a war between Turkey and 
Greece. ; 

Having done more than any other country 
to establish Israel as a separate state, it pre- 
vented Israel] from rectifying its borders and 
has come up with a proposal for solving the 
Israel-Egypt situation which defies analysis 
and understanding. Having encouraged the 
separatism of Pakistan, the United States 
has flirted wildly with Nehru, even to the 
extent of ignoring his imperialism in Kash- 
mir. 

These confusions of policy in one area of 
the earth’s surface have covered 3 adminis- 
trations, 2 Democratic and 1 Republican. It 
can be taken, from its persistence, as char- 
acteristic of policymaking. But one can go 
much further back to show how character- 
istic this confusion is. The United States 
has fought two wars, at great cost in life 
and “wealth, to save Great Britain. It has 
financed, out of its taxation, Britain’s eco- 
nomic recovery, making up its deficits to the 
tune of tens of billions of dollars: 

However, at the same time, going back to 
when Woodrow Wilson was President, it has 
been American policy to support independ- 
ence in India and it can be.said that the 
Gandhi movement would never have achieved 
its strength were it not for American support. 
Ultimately, India became a soverign country 
to the great damage of the British Empire. 
The United States has since encouraged 
Nehru in every way possible to build an 
Afro-Asian alliance which to date has served 
Red China but never the United States or 
Great Britain. 

The final nail in the coffin of British im- 
pefialism was the seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Nasser which the United States woggled 
over with such unworkable devices as the 
users’ association, ending in the catastrophic 
attempt of Great Britain, France, and Israel 
to counter Russian intrigue in Arabic coun- 
tries by eliminating Nasser. This effort could 
have succeeded but for American interven- 
tion which has reduced Great Britain fur- 
ther as a power and shifted its interest from 
the battle against Russia to a free trade mar- 
ket in Europe. 

The question that must arise is whether 
the inability of the United States to formu- 
late policy and to maintain it is a functional 
failure, or a personnel inadequacy. The 
answer probably lies deeper, It probably lies 
in the basic idealism of American thinking, 
our incapacity to grasp the fact that the 
human race is not like two peas in a pod. 
And different kinds of men have different 
ideas and different ways of life. 
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Dr. Clarence E. Macartney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. Clarence E. Macartnéy was 
an outstanding preacher of the Gospel. 
He wrote more than 50 books on religious, 
historic, and biographical subjects. 

He was a great student of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

He passed to his reward a few days 
ago, and it seemed almost predestined 
that he would be buried on Washington’s 
birthday. 

This significance is borne out by an 
ayticle appearing in the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph of February 22, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BuRIED ON Hts BIRTHDAY—WASHINGTON HERO 
To DR. MACARTNEY 

On a Sabbath morning, 8 years ago today, 
the Rey. Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, historian 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, had 
this to say: 

“On the 19th of December 1799, John Mar- 
shall of Virginia arose in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, then meeting in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, he said: 

“‘Mr. Speaker, Washington is no more. 
The hero, the patriot, the sage of America, 
the man on whom in all kinds of danger 
every eye was turned, and all hopes were 
Placed, lives now only in- his own great 
actions and in the hearts of an affectionate 
and afflicted people. 

“‘Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand.these 
resolutions. They are written by General Lee 
of Virginia. I regret that he is not here to 
read them: 

“1, That this House join with the Presi- 
dent in condolence of this mournful event. 

“2. That the Speaker's chair be shrouded 
with black and the Members and officers of 
the House wear black during the session. 

“3. That a committee, in conjunction 
with one from the Senate, be appointed to 
consider on the most suitable manner of 
paying honor to the memory of the man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’” 

A FULL LIFE 

On this Washington’s Birthday Dr. Ma- 
eartney’s own funeral was held in First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Like the service for Washington it was 
not one particularly of mourning but rather 
of general appreciation by everyone for the 
common good which comés of full and com- 
plete Christian lives. 

CHRISTMAS THEME 

The Reverend Dr. J. Robertson Macartney, 
Clarence’s preacher brother, set that confi- 
dent Christian theme a week ago. 

When friends inquired about the dying 
man’s condition, he said: 

“His Lord is robing™him for his corona- 
tion.” 

Arthur G. Ashbrok, a lay friend of Dr. 
Macartney, suggests the following excerpt 
from the Macartney First Church sermon of 
8 years ago as appropriate on this day: 


“What would they (Washington and Lin- + 


coln) say on the subject of universal mili- 


tary training if they were here and read the 
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final report of the former Chief of Staff, 
General Eisenhower, in which he spoke of 
the dangerous conditions in the world, the 
possibility of a w harvest de- 
stroyed by a bac war, and Pittsburgh 
and other cities which produce the heavy 
material of war being blotted out? 
“a LESSER EVIL 


“I feel sure they would say that although 
universal military training is undoubtedly 
an evil and far from the American plan of 
life it is not so great an evil as conquest and 
subjugation. 

“Still the voice of Washington, speaking 
clearly after the passage of 148 years would 
say what he said in Congress in 1790: ‘To 


be prepared for war is one of the most effec-. 


tual means of peace.’ 
“LORD'S JUDGMENTS 
“What would they say of us today on the 
subject of religious faith and national moe- 
rality? In his sublime second inaugural Lin- 
coln the -working of the moral 
law in the history of nations and today he 


would remind us again and tell us ‘that the | 


judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.’ 

“As for Washington, he woukd again say: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are the indispensable support. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness * * *.’ 

“To add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name of Washington is alike impossible. 
In solemn awe pronounce the name and jn 
its naked, deathless spendor, leave it shining 
on.” o 


TVA Bears Brunt United States Defense 
Power Load 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous conseht to have printed in. the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp an editorial in the 
Florence (Ala.) Times of February 11, 
1957, captioned, “TVA Bears Brunt 
United States Defense Power Load.” 
The editorial was written by Mr. Louis 
Eckl, the very able editor of the Times, 
and is most timely and challenging. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TVA Bears Brunt Unrrep Srates DEFENSE 
Power Loap 


The radical shift in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s power function which has pro- 
duced the current power crisis in the valley 
is clearly demonstrated by recent informa- 
tion. 

From TVA’s beginning until as late as 
1950, TVA’s main job was to furnish power to 
the valley, servicing a relatively minor Fed- 
eral Government demand 6n the side. 
in the past few years, TVA’s main job has 
become one of furnishing power to the Gov- 
Sere ee ee 


Since 1950, the normal power users of the 
valley, residential, commercial and industrial, 
have doubled their demand for power. But 
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Whereas in 1950 Uncle Sam’s agencies useq 
about 15 percent of TVA power, last year they 
used 57 percent. 

Whereas in 1950 the normal valley con. 
sumers used about 4% times more Ty, 
power than Uncle Sam in 1956. Uncle San 
used 1% times more than all other TVA cus. 
tomers combined. ; 

All the dams on both the Cumberland ang 
Tennessee Rivers in a good wet year coulg 
supply less than half the power Uncle Sam 
himself takes from TVA. About 75 percent 
of the tremendous expansion in TVA’s power 
generating capacity was necessitated by 
Uncle Sam’s own essential but fantastic 
power requirement. 

It is the suddenness as well as the enor- 
mity of the Federal defense demand which 
has jammed the power load against the cei). 
ing of TVA power capacity. 

Ever since the end of World War II, Tva, 
sole power supplier of the Tennessee Valley 
region, has been in a desperate race against 
a@ power shortage. The race has been literally 
neck and neck all the way; and in fact, dur- 
ing the 5 years from 1950 to 1955, the peak 
demand for power in the winter months has 
exceeded TVA generating capacity practically 
every year. 

It gppeared for a time that TVA would lose 
the race hopelessly sometime in the period 
1957-58, No additional capacity had been 
authorized for 3 years. Had TVA been forced 
to face the coming years with only the ca- 
pacity completed by the end of 1956, it 
would have been about 500,000 kilowatts 
short in 1957, 1 million in 1958, and nearly 
1% million in 1959. Fortunately, with the 
approval of the 84th Congress it has begun 
construction of new capacity to be paid for 
with power revenues. 

If it can make additions on.schedule 
and if the forecast load is not increased by 
some severe contingency, TVA hopes to have 
a margin of capacity over peak load of around 
1 percent in 1958 and 2 percent in 1959. 
This is a pale, frail margin. Private utilities 
like to maintain between 6 to 8 percent. 

Several contingencies could easily arise to 
dim the picture (and possibly even the 
homes, stores, and factories of the valley). 
The schedule presumes, for example, that the 
Memphis steam plant will come into opera- 
tion in 1958 and that its capacity will both 
relieve TVA of the Memphis load and provide 
some excess for TVA. Any real delay in 
activation of the Memphis plant would more 
than consume the 1 or 2 percent margin. 

TVA is also assuming that the AEC and 
other Federal agencies will not up their de- 
mand for power violently in-the years im- 
mediately ahead. However, a world situa- 
tion which required expansion of atomic ma- 
terial production to safeguard the national 
security could swell the load not only beyond 
the TVA margin but even beyond the mar- 
gin of the surrounding systems with which 
TVA is interconnected and on which it would 
have to draw for 

Similarly, the forecast is based on reason- 
ably normal rainfall in the TVA watershed. 
One or more dry years like 1955-56 could re- 
duce hydro generation and therefore total 
generating capacity beyond the slender mar- 


gin. 

Even if all goes well, however, the race is 
by no means won; nor does the prospect per- 
mit any complacency. It takes at least 3 
years to add new generating capacity. The 
load will continue to increase in the years 
beyond 1960. To meet that increase, TVA 
must begin additional capacity by 1958 at 
the rate of 750,000 kilowatts a year. 

TVA cannot build that capacity out of 
accruing power revenue, as it is building 
the present additions. It is able-to pay for 
the present program only by drawing on the 
reserves of profit and depreciation it has 
built up over the years, and by committing 
the expected profits and depreciation of the 
next several years. The normal annual pro!- 
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its and depreciation will fall far short of 
the capital required to keep-up with the 
normal growth of load. 

Unless TVA obtains authority to Issue its 
own bonds, or new appropriations from Con- 
gress, it will have lost the race against the 
power shortage about 1960. It will start los- 
ing the race, in any case, unless it is able to 
begin new capacity within a year or so. 

Once more it is later in the valley than all 
may yet have realized. 





Room for Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Mr. Ted. R. lie, entitled 
“Room for Opposition.” is editorial 
appears in the February 18, 1957, issue of 
the Northwest Arkansas Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Room For OPPOSITION 


An Arkansas resident, in a letter written 
to a newspaper, bemoans the fact that some 
Senators, including Senator FuLsricntT, of 
Arkansas, are not willing to go along with 
Secretary of States Dulles and President 
Eisenhower without question. The writer 
appears ready to trust the judgment, without 
question, of the President on all matters, 
including foreign affairs, and states that 
the majority of people will go along with 
the President no matter how or in what 
manner he leads. 

On the other hand, Adlai Stevenson, speak- 
ing in San Francisco Saturday night, de- 
clared “The people have had enough of the 
administration’s rock-and-roll diplomacy,” 
which he said has brought the Nation peril- 
ously close to disaster in the Eisenhower 
years. 

“We missed our great change, and Hun- 
gary was crushed in blood,” he declared. 
“Russian influence has penetrated the Mid- 
die East for the first time. Israel is isolated 
again. Britain and France have blundered 
and been badly hurt. Our great alliance is 
tottering. NATO is enfeebled. The Suez 


. Canal is still closed, its future unsettled. 


Our best friends are crippled by the oil 
shortage. 

“And whose friendship have we won? 
Nasser’s (of Egypt)? I doubt it. 

“This is the sorry harvest of appeasing 
and provoking the Arabs, of misleading and 
exasperating our friends.” 

Mr, Stevenson pointed out also, that it 
was only “yesterday,” just before the pres- 
idential election, that the President said the 
crisis in the Middle East appeared to be 
over, that Nixon said Mr. Eisenhower’s lead- 
ership has prevented armed conflict over 
there, that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles described as “amazing” the close. 
policy bond between this country and France 
and Britain. 

He pointed out that after the election, 
Eisenhower and Dulles proclaimed the Middle 
East crisis unusually serious, and Dulles 
warned that any delay in e of the 


Eisenhower doctrine resolution would mean 
domination of the Middle East by the Com- 
munists, 
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Nations of the world have lost confidence 
in the United States, and there is no wonder. 
As Mr. Stevenson points out concerning the 
resolution sought by the President from Con- 
gress regarding the Middle East—“The dan- 
ger isn’t overt Communist aggression; but 
covert Communist penetration: the danger 
isn’t military aggression from the outside, 
but from the inside.” 

“The resolution doesn’t protect Israel from 
the Arabs or the Arabs from Israel,” he ex- 
plained. “We won’t be on the road to 
stability until we face real economic and 
political problems.” 

There is plenty of room and much reason 
in Congress for members of the opposite 
party to take a stand correcting the President 
and the Secretary of State. The people of 
America should be grateful for this opposi- 
tion and the frankness of the Members of 
Congress who are not afraid to know their 
views when they realize mistakes of the 
administration. 

Woe to this country if the day ever dawns 
when all Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple, too, must swallow without an effort not 
to, all that is cooked up by 1 man, 2 men, 
or even all the men in any 1 party. De- 
mocracy is made up of free-thinking people, 
and free-thinking representatives of the peo- 
ple. That is the way democracy lives. If 
ever we have 1 party or 1 man who can say 
jump and be echoed everywhere without 
derivation, we've had it—we’ll be on the way 
to ruin. 





Marquette Discusses Problems of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note that 2 Mondays from 
now there will be held at one of the great 
educational institutions of America, 
Marquette University, a regional confer- 
ference of the President’s Committee for 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. : 

This conference, entitled “‘The Handi- 
capped at Work,” will bring together 
some of the outstanding leaders in fuller 
utilization of the resource presented to 
our country by handicapped folks. 

In my judgment, America can go a 
long way toward resolving her skilled 
manpower shortage by working with in- 
dustry and labor toward better use of 
the skills of the disabled. 

Employing the handicapped pays off 
in every conceivable way—directly and 
indirectly—tangibly, and in intangible 
ways. 

I have in my hands the text of the 
advance announcement of the Marquette 


conference, listing the very fine folks 


who will contribute to it. 

I have also the text of a most interest- 
ing article which was carried in the Jan- 
uary 27 issue of the Sunday New York 
Times, written by one of America’s 
greatest experts on rehabilitation, the 
noted Dr.. Howard A. Rusk. 

I send to the desk the text of both 
items, and ask unanimous consent that 
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they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S .COMMITTFE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, BROOKS MEMORIAL UNION, 
Ma4RQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MARCH 11, 12, AND 
13, 1957 


THE HANDICAPPED AT WORK 


Honorary chairman: Robert W. Hanson, 
judge, municipal court, city of Milwaukee, 
chairman, Wisconsin Governor's Committee. 

General chairman: K. W. Haagensen, direc- 
tor, Public Relations Division, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 

Co-chairmen: John 8S. Coleman, president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Dwight D. 
Guilfoil, Jr., president, Paraplegics, Inc., 
Franklin Park, Il.; Jess Hogans, director of 
safety, Fairbanks Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis.; 
Roy C. Ingersoll, chairman of the board, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Il.; William 
Jahn, president, Inland Steei Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. H. Worley Kendall, In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; Gordon Kennedy, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; B. E. 
Kuechle, vice president, Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Jen- 
nings Murphy, secretary, Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Assn., ‘Milwaukee, Wis.; Lloyd R. 
Norris, Nationak Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, Il.; Harris Perlstein, chairman, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. Tudor, 
vice president in charge of personnel and 
employee relations, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Committee chairmen: Attendance—An- 
drew K. Wilson, vice president, industrial 
relations division, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; exhibits—William 
Jahn, president, Inland Steel Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; L. A. Mingenbach, vice pres- 
ident, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, 
Wis., institute—Dr. Russell L. Moberly, di- 
rector, management center, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis.; program—wWillet S. 
Main, district manager, Milwaukee office, 
Wisconsin State Employment Service; pro- 
motion.and publicity—Sam Sherman, man- 
ager, public relations, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

National officers: Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
Chairman, President’s Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Vincent P. Hippolitus, National 
Coordinator for Regional Meeting, Liaison 
Officer, President’s Committee, Washington, 
D. C.; William P. McCahill, Executive Secre- 
tary, the President’s Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Program 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


9 a. m.: Registration. 

10 a. m.: Welcome and introductions. 

A Nation on the March, Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, Chairman, President’s Committee. 

11:30 a. m.: Official opening of exposition. 

12:30 p.m.: Luncheon. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Awards presentation. 

2:15 p. m.: Panel, Importance of Commun- 
ity Organization. (The job of increasing 
employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped is the job of the community where 
these problems actually exist. The com- 
munity is the scene of action. Here the 
physically handicapped worker is known. 
Here his problem can best be considered in 
relation to job opportunities available in the 
area. Here the employer is known. Here is 
where actual employment of the physically 
handicapped must be accomplished. Here 
is where organization is most important.) 
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Moderator: Arthur W. Motley, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Employment Service, 
United States Employment Service. 

Establishing Need for Community Organ- 
ization: Justin Jehnson, Hughes Aircraft 
Co., chairman, California Governor’s Com- 
mittee. 

Developing Community Interest: John J. 
Lee, Wayne State University, chairman, 
Michigan Governor's Committee. 

Organizing the Community's Resources: 
Frank Starkey, Department of Employment 
Security, chairman, Minnesota Governor's 
Committee. 

Community Committee Year-Round Pro- 
gram: Leslie Jones, Division of Employment 
Service, chairman, Kentucky Governor’s 
Committee. 

Tuesday, March’ 12, 1957 

9 a. m.: Medical panel, What Are the 
Problems of Employing the Physically Handi- 
capped—Personnel Problems and Medical 
Problems. (There are many real and imag- 
inary problems raised in connection with em- 
ploying the handicapped. These divide 
themselves into personnel problems and 
medical problems. The purpose of this panel 
is to bring these problems up for discussion 
and to bring out various solutions.) 

Clifford P. McBride, personnel manager, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

Reynolds Olson Tjensvold, staff consultant, 
Kearney and Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. 

Arthur W. Laage, vice president, Industrial 
Relations, Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Dr. Elston L. Belknap, professor and direc- 
tor of the Department of Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee. 

Dr. Richard P. Jahn, assistant physician in 
charge of Milwaukee. Works, International 
Harvester Co. 

12:30 p. m.: Employer Institute luncheon. 
Speakers: National Representative of Busi- 
ness and Industry Stanley L. Hanson, assist- 
ant vice president, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; National Representative 
of Labor William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, A. F. L.-C. I. O., Washington, D. C. 

2:15 p. m.: Management panel, Translat- 
ing Interest Into Action. (Many times em- 
ployers are seriously interested in. making 
progress in employment of the physically 
impaired, but they do not translate this in- 
terest into action chiefly because they are 


impeded by lack of general knowledge re-~ 


garding policy or of the steps to be taken in 
recruiting, evaluating, inducting, and super- 
vising such workers. This panel is designed 
to answer many of these questions.) 

Moderator: William J. Grede, president, 
Grede Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee, past presi- 
dent, NAM. 

Enunciating Policy and Gaining Accept- 
ance: W. W. Tudor, vice president in charge 
of personnel and employee relations, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Adapting Employment Practices to Policy: 
W. J. McGowan, director, industrial and com- 
munity relations division, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. El- 
ston L. Belknap, director, Department of 
Occupational and Environmental Medicine, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Supervising the Handicapped: Robert P. 
Walbridge, Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., first 
vice president, National Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Safety: Edward Haverberg, safety director, 
American Motors Co., body division, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

Exposition open to schools and general 
public from noon to 9 p. m. 
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[From the New York Times of January 28, 
1957) 


ALL-AROUND ADVANTAGES FOUND IN 
EMPLOYMENT OF HANDICAPPED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


Last year industry made increasing use of 
physically handicapped workers—to the mu- 
tual advantage of both. Once-skeptical em- 
ployers discovered that such employees, when 
properly trained and placed in the right job, 
are valuable company assets. 

They have equal or even higher production 
rates, fewer accidents, less absenteeism, and 
much less turnover than their nonhandi- 
capped colleagues. 

In the first 6 months of 1956 State employ- 
ment agences found jobs for 150,000 handi- 
capped workers. That was nearly 32 percent 
more than in the first half of 1955 and more 
than 25 percent above the average for the 
first 6 months of 1951-56. 

Some of this increase resulted from the 
general high level of employment. Much of 
the credit, however, goes to the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and State and_local counter- 
parts. The continuing efforts of these 
groups is having a pronounced effect on in- 
dustry's attitude toward the problem. 


LOWER INSURANCE RATES 


Employers have learned, for instance, that 
insurance rates do not increase when they 
hire handicapped workers. In fact, the oppo- 
site is true. 

The initial rate for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance depends on the type of-job. 
Rates for clerical help are lower than those 
for construction workers, since their work 
is less dangerous. These basic rates are ad- 
justed yearly, depending on the number of 
accidents and the amount of payments made 
by the insurance company. Studies have 
shown that disabled workers are not particu- 
larly prone to minor injuries, and those they 
do suffer are no more disabling than injuries 
of nonhardicapped workers. 

Another factor that has aided in placing 
the handicapped is an increase in personnel 
specializing in such work in State employ- 
ment offices. When one specialist was as- 
signed to work with the handicapped in the 
St. Louis office of the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service, the number of placements 
more than doubled. 

Placement specialists agree that practically 
any disabled person, regardless of the se- 
verity of his disability, can do some produc- 
tive work if sufficient time and effort are 
expended in helping him. In the past, how- 
ever, public employment agencies have not 
had large enough staffs to provide these. 
The situation is somewhat improved now, 
but if additional public funds were invested 
in such services the returns would be even 
greater. . 

In addition to the handicapped workers 
placed by public employment agencies are 
thousands of disabled persons who find jobs 
through commercial and voluntary agencies. 

An unusual and effective voluntary or- 
ganization devoted to placement of the 
handicapped is the Just One Break, Inc., 
in New York. Founded 7 years ago by a 
group of young businessmen, JOB placed 
246 disabled men and women with 116. em- 
ployers last year, 23 percent more than in 
1955. 

In seeking a short cut to the slow process 
of employer education, some persons have 
advocated that the United States adopt a 
program similar to the provisions of the 
British Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
of 1944. The essential features of. this pro- 
gram are: 
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Registration by the Government of ,) 
disabled persons, both employed and unem. 
ployed. : 

Requirements that all employers hire , 
certain quota of disabled persons. 

Reservation of certain jobs, such as ele. 
vator operator and watchman, exclusively 
for handicapped persons. ; 

But authorities in the United States haye 
been strongly opposed to any compulsion 
in employing the handicapped. 


Foreign Affairs—When A Moslem Land 
Eats Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appen of the REcorD an article 
dealing with the situation in Afghani- 
stan. The article was written by C. 1. 
Sulzberger, was published in the New 
York Times, and was written on Febru- 
ary 19, at Kabul, Afghanistan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS--WHEN A MOSLEM LAND E,\Ts 
PorK 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


KaBulL, AFGHANISTAN, February 19.—A!- 
ghanistan’s foreign policy is compounded of 
faith, hope, and geography, these three: but 
the greatest of these is geography. The faith 
is in assumed ability to accept massive aid 
from Moscow without losing independence. 
The hope is that Washington will help this 
nation escape too stifling a Soviet embrace. 
And the geography is a 1,400-mile border 
with the dynamic U, S. S. R. 

While London ruled the Indian subcon- 
tinent the Afghans played off rival aspira- 
tions of the British and Russia Empires. But, 
as Britain weakened, Russia, strengthened. 
In 1921 nervous Afghanistan signed a treaty 
with Moscow guaranteeing independence for 
the neighboring Central Asian states of 
Khiva and Bukhara. Almost immediately 
the Soviets devoured them. All Kabul could 
do was protest, send a handful of soldiers 
and rescue from what is now Stalinabad the 
dissolute Bukharan Emir and his harem. 

It would have been convenient for Af- 
ghanistan had Hitler won World War II and 
smashed Britain and Russia. Instead the 
U. S. S. R. emerged a superpower while the 
British withdrew entirely from this area, 
leaving India and Pakistan to squabble in 
Kabul’s rear. 

The bosses of this country have no inhibi- 
tion about using the world “vacuum,” so un- 
popular in other portions of the world. They 
felt a vacuum behind them sucking the Rus- 
sians southward. Nervously they shopped 
about for a new sponsor to replace the dis- 
liked but convenient British. They turned 
to Washington. 

But the United States displayed remark- 
ably little interest. While building up the 
military potential of Iran and Pakistan, we 
rebuffed every Afghan effort to equip its 
tiny army. We maintained a moralistic 
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nands-off attitude on the row between Ka- 
pul and Karachi over frontier tribes. Event- 
ually Afi 
outer world by @ Pakistani blockade. 
A WARNING TO WASHINGTON 


One of the most distinguished local leaders 
“The Koran forbids 


us to ignore this ban when 
wt een of starvation. Do not force 
eat Soviet pork.” 


“son ,. unfortunately, became the 
diet. Since 1954 Kabul has accepted Com- 
munist-bloc committments worth about 
150 million. About $30 million of this 4s 
Me extent of this aid can be compre- 
hended only if one realizes that Afghani- 
stan’s total annual income is but $18 million 
at real exchange rates. Can the impover- 
ished land ever repay its Soviet loans and 
still have any exports left for elsewhere? 
Has the saturation point been reached? 
Prince Naim, simultaneously the King’s 
cousin, the King’s brother-in-law and the 
King’s Foreign Minister does not think so. 
With an air of great sincerity he promises: 
“you can be sure that we accepted no con- 
ditions in our agreements with Russia. We 
are not the satellite of anyone. We are free 
and independent, and we intend to remain 


During the past 2 years, fortunately, the 
United States appears to have awakened to 
a certain sense Of responsibility in this por- 
tion of the world. We urged Kabul and 
Karachi to dilute the intensity of their fruit- 
less quarrel, Pakistan’s embargo has been 
relaxed. Afghanistan again exports its piti- 
ful larder of goods westward over the Khyber 
and down to Indian Ocean ports. 


RESUMPTION OF AMERICAN AID 


We have also decided to resume our own 
economic assistance—which had bogged 
down after almost $40 million was poured 
into a dam and irrigation project without 
spectaculatar results. We are financing new 
airline connections and matching Russian 
engineers in airport construction. And per- 
haps we are on the verge of helping to extend 
spurs of Pakistan's maintrunk connections 
into this still railless land. 

Possibly. we may yet enable Afghans to 
a too tight a Soviet involvement. Cer- 
tainly the more commerce they develop 
through other channe! the less they need 
rely upon the Soviet orbit» But if we hope 
this late hour we must move 
swiftly And decisively. 


Will we? It is considerably more than a 


month vince Kabul asked Washington if it - 


was cousidered Middle Eastern in terms of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. No answer has 
been received. This Government would ap- 
preciate a protective umbrella and material 
support. It hints its policy might alter. 
The absence of reply is most discouraging. 
Meanwhile affable Soviet technicians filter 
through towns and villages. Soviet steam- 
rollers pave the capital streets. Soviet engi- 
neers build bakeries, dams, gas depots, air- 
fields. And Soviet diplomacy endorses 
Nevertheless the family triumvirate that 
runs Afghanistan—King Mohammed Zahir, 
Premer Prince Daud and his brother, Prince 
Naim, are by inclination conservative anti- 
Communists. They would welcome precise 
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Scholarship Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on February 4, 1957, concerning.most im- 
portant legislation proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Smatuers]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Funp Is Proposed ror SCHOLARSHIPS—SMATH- 

ERS INTRODUCES BILL—FINANCING WOULD 

CoME From SEIZED ALIEN PROPERTY 


An unusual measure to increase the Na- 
tion’s scientific brain power is pending in the 
United States Senate. Introduced without 
fanfare by Senator Grorce A. SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, the proposed legisla- 
tion is entitled the “Veterans’ Children’s 
Scholarship Act.” It would authorize a fund 
of $3 million to provide a minimum of 1,500 
scholarships a year for study in various fields 
of science. 

The scholarships would be open to an esti- 
mated 2,500,000 college-age children of vet- 
erans of both World Wars and the Korean 
conflict. The winners would be selected on 
the basis of ability, citizenship, and loyalty, 
with wide distribution being made among the 
States and Territories. 

The unusual aspect of the proposal: 

Under the bill no appropriation would be 

needed to finance the educational program. 
The funds would come from moneys and 
properties seized by the United States under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. Refer- 
ring to these assets, Senator SMATHERS Ire- 
marked: ‘ 
“I think it only fitting and proper that 
seized enemy property be used to strengthen 
our country. This is particularly true since 
our former enemies have agreed that we keep 
these seized assets as our only reparations, 
a point that seems to .be too often over- 
looked.” 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR BALANCE 


Out of about $575 million in enemy as- 
sets, some $275 million has been disbursed. 
Of that amount $225 million went to the war 
claims fund and $50 million for administer- 
ing the properties. A balance of $300 million 
remains, part of which must be held in trust 
pending the outcome of litigation over some 
of the vested property. Other sums have 
been set aside by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for operating expenses. 

The Smathers bill would make $100 million 
available immediately to the Treasury for 
investment in interest-bearing United States 
Government securities and also would pro- 
vide for the conjinued transfer of additional 
funds to the Treasury as they became avail- 
able. The resulting income would be turned 
over to the National Science Foundation to 
finance the scholarships. 

The Foundation was set up by Congress 
in 1950 to award scholarships and graduate 
fellowships for scientific study and scientific 
work in the mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, engineering, and other sciences of 
accredited institutions of learning.” It is 
spending $3 million a year. 

It has been estimated by the Manufactur- 


. interested in this State’s future. 
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ing Chemists Association that the shortage 
of scientific personnel will reach 475,000 by 
1965, the year of college graduation for stu- 
dents now starting high school. According 
to the organization, the Nation's technical 
force totals 930,000, against a need of 993,000, 
for a shortage of 63,000. By the end of this 
year, the shortage is expected to grow to 
98,000 and thereafter to rise sharply 





Oahe Irrigation Project in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE . 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orD two letters which I have received 
from seventh and eighth grade students 
at the Wessington Independent School, 
at Wessington, S. Dak. 

Not only am I gratified that these 
young people take enough interest in 
their Government to be wholly aware of 
statements made by President Eisen- 
hower, but also that their interest in 
their own community and State welfare 
is such that they have been prompted to 
write concerning the Oahe irrigation 
project in South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WESSINGTON, S. Dak., February 13, 1957. 
Subject: Oahe unit irrigation feasibility 
study, and Missouri River water allocation. 
To: Hon. Senator Case. 

I am a pupil in the seventh grade at 
Wessington Independent School. I am in- 
terested in our State’s future. 

We in the seventh grade listened to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s state of the Union mes- 
sage in class and heard what he said about 
water reclamation in Sovth Dakota: “Ad- 
vance planning studies are scheduled to con- 
tinue through 1958 on the Oahe unit in 
South Dakota, if there is sufficient interest 
to justify doing so.” 

We are vitally interested in seeing that the 
Bureau of Reclamation continues the feasi- 
bility study of the Oahe irrigation unit. 

We are also vitally interested in seeing 
that South Dakota interest in the Missouri 
River water allocation is protected at all 
times. I know you will do your best for the 
future voters of your State and mine. 

Sincerely yours, 
TERRY SIEVERsS (age 12). 

WEsSINGTON, S. Dak. 

WESSINGTON, S. Dax., February 13, 1957. 
Subject: Oahe unit irrigation feasibility 
study, and Missouri River water allocation. 
To: Hon. Senator Case. 

I am just a pupil in the eighth grade of 
Wessington Independent School, but we are 
You make 
the laws that we follow. 

We are all in the eighth grade and listened 
to President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message in class and heard what he said: 
“Advance planning studies are scheduled to 
continue through fiscal 1958 on the Oahe 
unit in South Dakota if there is sufficient 
interest to justify doing so.” 
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We are vitally interested in seeing that the 
Bureau of Reclamation continues its feasi- 
bility study of the Oahe irrigation unit. 

We are also vitally interested in seeing 
South Dakota’s interest in the Missouri River 
water allocation protected at all times. I 
hope you will try to do your best, I know you 
will. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joyce ARLENE BoNEBRAKE (age 14). 

WESSINGTON, Ss. Dak. 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “It’s Time To Back Sena- 
tor Byrp in His Long Fight Against Gov- 
ernment suildup.” published in the 
‘Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser of February 
13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No HaLFw. MeEAsUREs—It’s Time To Back 

SENaTOR’Byrrp In His LONG Ficut AGAINST 

GOVERNMENT BUILDUP 


‘There are no half-way measures in the ap- 
plication of science, in the splitting of atoms 
and in the design of electronic devices and 
mechanical machines. . 

The calculations are precise. The weights 
arid measures run to many decimal places; 
the tolerances are microscopic. 

But it is customary to use half-way meas- 
ures in the application of honesty and good 
sense in the furtherance of free institutions. 

Either one believes in the American system 
to the extent of a willingness to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending and Government itself, or 
one accepts the antethesis of it. 

America is going through the shadowy 
area of political regression. The failure to 
honestly draw the line, and name those who 
are found on either side of the political 
fence is taking a heavy toll among free in- 
stitutions. 

The outcome is not known. 

Despite the view that Federal Govern- 
ment is helpless to reduce spending unless 
the people stop demanding more services, 
Senator Byrrp of Virginia is making an effort 
to cut the national budget to avoid further 
inflation and at the same time the increas- 
ing dangers of a depression. 

Cities, especially, should stop seeking Fed- 
eral appropriations for pet projects. Let 
them do their own financing. If local taxes 
become too heavy a burden, then will come 
a demand for less Federal spending and a 
lowering in Federal taxes. 

Political leaders must stop the ever- 
widening search for Government jobs for “in- 
fluential” constituents. — 

Political power based on the number of fa- 
vors that can be handed out at Government 
expense must be forfeited. - 

Families must encourage something better 
than an ambition fer Government employ- 
ment and catering after political big wigs. 

It’s time to back Senator Brrp in his long 
fight for a reduction in Government spend- 
ing and Federal powers. He has been fight- 
ing for economy in Government a long time, 
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Oil Industry Regulation Invited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE*HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
urged that in any investigation or study 
of the oil industry the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in- 
clude the Pacific Northwest. In particu- 
lar I pointed out the recent sharp in- 
crease in the retail prices of fuel oil for 
heating in the Seattle area. 

A memorandum of the General Petro- 
leum Corp. was immediately furnished 
me covering the so-called misinforma- 
tion in my remarks, and in fairness to 
the oil industry, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask to have it printed in full 
without deletion of any kind in the 
Recorp following this statement. Under 
unanimous consent I also ask to include 
the posted price chart of the Home Oil 
Co., a distributor of heating oils,eshow- 
ing the prices in the Seattle area vga 
January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, both the consumer and 
the industry are entitled to a presenta- 
tion of the facts in the court of public 
opinion. Corporations are entitled to 
profit as the consumer is entitled to pro- 
tection in the event full and free com- 
petition in the market place does not 
exist. 

I sometimes wonder if the situation in 
the oil industry is not such as to justify 
Government regulation similar to regu- 
lation of other sources of energy under 
a public utility commission. Then a 
fair profit and depletion allowance could 
be established and prices approved 
which protect the public. I am not pre- 
pared to say this is the answer, or even 
that the industry by monopolistic con- 
trol of the production and supply of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products should 
be considered a public utility, but I do 
say there are indications such regula- 
tion is being invited. Every householder 
who has an oil furnace or heater is find- 
ing his fuel bill painfully and increas- 
ingly high. If the same people discover 
oil company profits are likewise climb— 
ing there will be a rising demand for 
Government action. 

The following is a posted price chart of 
the wholesale and retail prices in the Seattle 
area starting from January_1, 1955: 


P. S. 300—Light fuel 
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MEMORANDUM TO Hon. THOMAS M. Pr, 
From GENERAL PETROLEUM Corp., R: oa 
cIric NORTHWEST PETROLEUM Price [y. 
CREASES 


* We have noted from the Concression,; 
Recorp of January 31, 1957, that on that da ay 
you announced that you have requested thay 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee include the Pacific Northwest in any 
investigation of the oil industry which the 
committee contemplates. 

In your request for this investigation you 
referred to information that had been given 
to you on added overall supply of petroleum 
on the west coast and recent price increases 
in the Pacific Northwest. We feel that you 
were misinformed on these two points ang 
are accordingly taking the liberty at this 
time of advising you of the actual petroleum 
supply and demand situation on the west 
coast, and the facts relative to recent price 
increases in the Pacific Northwest. 

First, you stated: “In the Pacific North. 
west the situation has changed greatly in 
the last few years, which I think bears look. 
ing into. For example, we have added to the 
supply by an oil pipeline from Canada, and 
this connection have a new refinery at Fern- 
dale, Wash. Also there is a new refinery at 
Anacortes, and a third one in the process of 
construction. Other companies have an- 
nounced that they are putting in refineries 
in the near future. But the point is that 
the supply of oil from Canada should have 
increased the overall supply, and according. 
ly reduced the cost of petroleum products in 
the area.” 

Canadian crude oil has not-increased the 
overall supply of oil on the west coast but 
has merely assisted in supplementing a grow- 
ing deficiency of California oil. 

Historically, the Pacfic coast area has been 
self-sufficient in petroleum. For many years, 
California crude oil, refineries and transpor- 
tation facilities, have supplied the demands 
for petroleum products in this area, plus the 
Pacific foreign and intercoastal markets in 
times of peace, and added military demands 
in times of war. e 

Now, however, the California industry has 
reached a point where local crude oil is no 
longer adequate to meet current demands. 
Total stocks of crude oil and products are 
close to minimum working level, and sup- 
Pplemental supplies of both are being brought 
into this area to meet current demand. This 
change has occurred principally because de- 
mand for petroleum products increased 
faster than the west coast industry was able 
to discover and develop new crude oil re- 
despite an aggressive exploration 
program in California. 

In the last 5 years the deficiency of local 
supply has increased from 42,000 barrels per 
day in 1952 to 226,000 barrels per day in 
1956. 


West coast petroleum industry supply versus 
demand, 1952-56 


[Expressed in thousands of barrels per day) 
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in California are being liquidated. 
The deficit in 1954 was 31 million barrels. 


’ ™ 1955 it was 87 million barrels. The figure 


for 1956 is not yet available, but it will be 
substantial. It is anticipated that in future 
years the West Coast will have to look to 
outside sources for increasing quantities of 
oil to satisfy the ever-increasing demands. . 

Refineries in the Pacific Northwest using 
Canadian crude are an important-part of the 
West Coast industry program to supplement 
California supply. However, the two refin- 
eries nOW operating at Ferndale and Ana- 
cortes, and the ‘1 -building at Tacoma when 
operating at capacity, will supply only one- 
third of the total current demand for pe- 
troleum products in the Pacific Northwest. 
These three refineries will have agthrough- 
out capacity of approximately 90,000 barrels 
per day, whereas the demand for petroleum 
in Washington and Oregon alone is close to 
275,000 barrels per. day. 

While these three refineries have the ca- 
pacity to supply approximately 33 percent 
of the total demand for petroleum in Oregon 
and Washington, they would not be able to 
supply more than 20 percent of the demand 
for fuel Oil. The refinery yield of fuel oil 
from a barrel of Canadian crude oil is ap- 
proximately 13 percent. Processing 90,000 
barrels a day of Canadian crude oil would 
yield 12,000 barrels per day of fuel oil. The 
demand for fuel oil in Oregon and Wash- 
ington during 1956 averaged 70,000 barrels 
per day. It is evident that even though 
these three refineries had been operating at 
capacity during 1956, there would have had 
to be 58,000 barrels per day, or 83 percent, of 
the fuel oil used in Washington and Oregon 
supplied by tanker from California refineries. 

Second, you said: “In the face of these new 
developments do we find that the consumer 
is benefitted and the cost has been reduced? 
On the contrary, I have just received a strong 
protest regarding the enormous increase in 
fuel oil prices by the major oil companies 
and their subsidiaries in this area. In this 
connection I am told that fuel oil—Pacific 
specifications 300 and 400—prices have been 
raised from $3 per-barrel to $4.24 per barrel 
within the year. The last raise, accord- 
ing to my tion, was 17 cents per bar- 
Tel effective January 19, 1957, which is in- 
sae prite raise shown for the 

y Sead . 

The price increases referred to here (P. S. 
300), from $3 per barrel to $4.24 per barrel, 
did not occur during the past year but actu- 
ally over the past 4 years. 

The price of $3 per barrel for Pacific speci- 
fication 300 fuel oil at Seattle was established 





- ington is $3.58 per barrel. 
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California | Light fuel |Bunker*C 





Date heavy PS. 300 | fuel oil 
crude oi! | tankwagon/ P. 8. 400 

Midway 14°; Seattle Seattle 
February 1956__...- $1. 98 $2.40 
NO ok ts ees = 2. 45 
November 1956____. 2.38 2. 90 

February 1957 (cur- 

es EE ED 2. 63 3. 0% 
Increase.....- , 0. 65 0.85 0. 65 





The current price of Canadian crude oil 
(37° gravity) delivered to refineries in Wash- 
Fuel oil refined 
from this crude oil sells in Seattle for $3.05 
per barrel (P. S. 400), and $4.20 per barrel 
(P. S. 300). Therefore, one grade of heavy 
fuel oil sells for $0.53 per barrel less than 
the crude oil from which it is refined, and 
the second grade for $0.62 more than the cost 
of the cost of the crude oil. The average 
price of these two grades of heavy fuel oil 
is $3.625 per barrel, only 4.5 cents per barrel 
more than the crude oil from which it is 
refined. 





Per 
barrel 
Canadian crude (37°) «delivered to 
Washington refineries.......-.....- $3. 58 
Banker C fuel oil PS 400 Seattle.____. 3.05 
Light fuel oil PS 300 tankwagon 
I a hii din chatter enicn dt inntnntn mine 4. 20 
Ayerage price of two grades__--- $3. 625 


Of course, the cost of the crude oil is only 
one of the many cests that must be recovered 
in the price of the finished products. Re- 


fining and marketing costs are major ele- 


ments of total costs which are also increas- 
ed due_to increases in wage rates, material 
prices, transportation rates, taxes—all of the 
elements entering into costs. 

West coast industry stocks heavy fuel oil 
have been below desired minimum working 
levels since July 1955. Current stock of ap- 
proximately 12 million barrels are 5 million 
barrels below the desired level. Heavy fuel 
oil price increases have been necessary, not 
only to offset increased .costs, but also to 
prevent excessive shipments to outside 
domestic and foreign markets where fuel 
oil is in short supply and where prices are 
higher than on the west coast. 

Fuel oil prices at Seattle are lower than 
on the east coast. 














Seattle | New 

York 

Bunker C fuel oil—P. 8. 400_.._.......-- $3.05 | $3.30 
Light fuel—tankwagon—P. 8. 300_.._... 


4. 20 | 5. 34 





The petroleum industry welcomes the 
availability of natural gas in the Pacific 
Northwest. We are intensely interested in 
the industrial development of this area and 
feel that with natural gas making all three 
sources of energy now available: petroleum, 
natural gas and hydroelectric power, new in- 
dustries will be attracted to this area which 
will be to the general welfare of this great 
and growing section of the United States. 
We do not look upon natural gas as an un- 
wanted competitor, but rather as a partner 
in sharing the burden of supplying energy 
for the citizens and industries of the great 
Pacific Northwest. 

We hope that we have been of some serv- 
ice to you in furnishMhg you with this factual 
data on the petroleum situation on the 
Pacific Coast, and more particularly the 
Pacific Northwest. If we can be of any fur- 
ther service to you, now or in @he future, we 
will consider it a privilege to do so. 

West coast crude and product prices used 
here are those posted by General Petroleum 
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Corp., one of the principal refiners and mar- 
keters of the Pacific Northwest. 

Although petroleum products are priced 
on a volumetric basis rather than on a 
weight basis, as many commodities are, it is 
interesting to note that fuel oil used in 
Seattle which has been shipped by tankers 
from California refineries, 1,100 miles away, 
or refined from Canadian crude oil delivered 
to Washington, refineries, via a '700-mile pipe- 
line, is selling today at less than 2 cents per 
pound. Compared to the price of any other 
commodity with like importance to the gen- 
eral welfare and security of our country 
there is no doubt that fuel oil and all pe- 
troleum products are reasonably priced. The 
industrial supremacy of the United States 
and our standard of living, undreamed of in° 
other parts of the world, are due largely to 
the ability of the petroleum industry to 
furnish petroleum products in quantities 
required, when and where needed, and at 
prices that encourage rather than restrict 
their usage. 





The Wave of Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address given 
by me before the Economic Club of 
Southwestern Michigan, at the Whit- 
comb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich., February 
21, 1957: 

THe WAVE or MERGERS 

This evening I should like to discuss with 
the distinguished members of the Economic 
Club of Southwestern Michigan a matter of 
deep national concern—the wave of indus- 
trial and bank mergers that is reorienting 
our system of free, competitive enterprise. 

My plan is to examine into the nature and 
extent of the present merger movement; the 
purpose of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act; its enforcement by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Federal Trade Commission; and 
finally, the necessity for additional legisla- 
tion. in 

DIMENSION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

MERGER MOVEMENT 

At the outset it is clear that in recent years 
the rising tide of mergers both in the indus- 
trial.and banking fields has played a key role 
in hastening the reduction of Competition 
and concentrating economic power in the 
hands of industry superstructures. 

Let me cite a few figures to indicate the 
extent of this trend. Considering only tife 
industrial segment of the economy, in the 
6 years from 1951 through 1956 there took 
place 4,686 mergers. Of this amount, 2,267 
were corporate mergers and acquisitions in 
manufacturing and mining.* Beyond that, 
in 1956, the number of mergers in manufac- 
turing and mining set a 26-year record and 
proceeded at a rate four times that of 1949. 
As the New York Times concluded, “The wave 
of mergers is now more like a floodtide so 
wide and pervasive has it become.” 

This corporate merger trend has taken 
many different forms. For one thing, 
through so-called conglomerate mergers, 
huge corporations, not content to dominate 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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one industry, are penetrating many other in- 
dustries where the product or service offered 
is wholly unrelated to their original field. 
Justification frequently offered is that such 
activity is necessary to provide greater di- 
versification or round out.a product line. 
Whatever the merits of this argument, in 
many instances when this kind of consglida- 
tion ocurs, the sheer economic power and 
vast financial resources of the giant entering 
a new industry threatens the continued ex- 
istence of smaller competitors. 

The pattern of diversification is indeed a 
grotesque one. A leading hard coal producer 
ahnounces purchase of an underwear com- 
pany. A textile company enters the elec- 
tronics business, A bus and @6mgine manu- 
facturer takes over food wholesalers and 
retail food chains. Little wonder that the 
Wall Street. Journal commented that “the 
type of merger activity now going on strikes 
an old fogy with a sense of complete be- 
wilderment. Rail equipment builders enter 
the road machinery and electronics field. 
A coal mining organization acquires oil, 
shipping construction machinery, and ma- 
chine tool firms. A construction contractor 
acquires a steel mill and a paint maker.” 

Not only do many such-mergers have seri- 
ous anticompetitive implications, there are 
other considerations too. Frequently when 
a company’is taken over by another, the 
plant of the acquired concern is closed down, 
people are thrown out of work and the eco- 
nomic stability of the entire community is 
threatened. The textile industry is a case 
in point. Because of widespread merger 
activity by large textile companies, many 
mills have been shut down, causing severe 
unemployment and community distress. 
Indeed, in many instances, the closed mills 
formed the economic heart of the commu- 
nity upon which local jobs, stores, profes- 
sions, services, and churches depended for 
income. 

I recognize, of course, that not all mergers 
have had these unfortunate consequences. 
Many—and those in the automobile indus- 
try are typical—have helped competition by 
strengthening the market position of the 
combined companies and their ability to 
compete more vigorously. Also on the posi- 
tive side of the ledger, some corporations 
have averted bankruptcy in this way. And 
some firms have assured themselves of ade- 
quate supplies in periods when materials are 
scarce and of guaranteed market outlets in 
periods of recession. 

On the other hand, many corporate ac- 
quisitions have not had such a fortunate 
competitive result. Certain giant corpora- 
tions with a voracious appetite, which is 
sometimes stimulated by” tax considerations 
and personal factors of prestige, have taken 
over growing, efficient, profitable and vig- 
orously competitive businesses. 

In dealing with this problem there are, I 
think, a few obvious fundamentals which 
are sometimes lost sight of, if not ignored en- 
tirely. The basic objective of the antitrust 
laws is the preservation of a free competitive 
enterprise system in which economic activity 
ts controlled so far as possible by the market 
and not by men. Those who enacted our 
antitrust laws believed that the market 
should control business decisions, not busi- 
ness men the market. They strove to safe- 
guard and preserve genuinely workable, ef- 
fective competition, the kind where prices, 
output, wages and other rewards depend not 
on the decisions of a few but result from the 
day-to-day actions of rival business firms, 
independently motivated. This decentral- 
ized brand of decision-making, Congress be- 
lieved, would ensure a maximum not only 
of individual opportunity, but of political 
liberty. 

The inescapable fact is that these basic 
objectives have been frustrated in considera- 
ble part by mergers which have resulted 
in giant aggregations that have obtained 
economic power to control price and supply 
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and to dominate many industries. Indeed, 
the long-term rise in industrial concentra- 
tion in this country is due in considerable 
measure to what may economist friends re- 
fer to as external expansion of business, 
which is another name for mergers. Thus, 
the power of the industrial leaders in steel, 
copper, cans, dairy products, to name but 
@ few, is primarily attributable to this reach- 

@ ing out and buying up other concerns, not to 
natural Without overlooking the 
part tax considerations haye played in push- 
ing forward the merger movement I think it 
significant that many major companies in 
this country have acquired nearly all their 
assets by merger. 

Beyond this, many mergers have a com- 
petitive effect that mushrooms out. The 
impact reaches small firms which may have 
to compete with a consolidated corporation; 
it reaches customers of the acquired enter- 
prise who have found their former source 
of-supply cut off; it reaches former suppliers 
of either of the combining corporations who 
find that_their products or services are no 
longer needed; and, it reaches firms who 
have lost an important outlet for their prod- 
ucts as a result of the acquiring corpora- 
tion’s decision to have its products sold 
exclusively to the marketing organization of 
the acquired corporation. 

Up to this point I have referred to the 
rash of mergers that has beset the industrial 
sector of the economy. Let me. hasten to 
add that the financial world is likewise ex- 
periencing a multitude of bank mergers that 
has concentrated the Nation’s banking busi- 
ness into fewer and larger banks. In the 
period from 1950 through 1956, for example, 
some 1,017 of the country’s commercial banks 
have disappeared by way of mergers or con- 
solidations in a rapidly accelerating trend 
that represents a major development in 
banking.* a, 

The banking system of this country tra- 
ditionally has relied for its vitality on vigor- 
ous competition by a multitude of inde- 
pendent banks, locally organized, locaily 
financed, and locally managed... Ynlike other 
countries, such as Great Britain and France, 
where a few institutions control nearly all 
of the banking facilities, the American sys- 
tem is based on unit that is, 
strong, growing community banks which pro- 
vide a wide range of financial services to 
the people in that area. Contrary to these 
fundamental principles, the spate of bank 
mergers is contributing to unprecedented 
concentration. in our present-day banking 
system. There is hardly room for com- 
placency when the 100 largest banks in the 
Nation now conitrol over 46 percent of all the 
commercial banks in the country and more 
than 48 percent of the Nation’s commercial 
bank deposits; when in each of a majority 
of the leading financial centers of this 
Nation, a handful of banks control a pre- 
dominanj share of all the commercial bank 
assets of the area. In my own city of New 
York, for example, the financial center of 
the Nation, the 4 largest banks control over 
60 percent of all commercial bank assets 
while the 2 largest alone control over 42 
percent of these assets. 

Let me say emphatically that this trend 
presents a serious danger to the independ- 
ent banking system; permitted to continue 
unchecked, it could have the most dangerous 
consequences for the entire competitive 
economy which depends for its lifeblood 

- upon banking credit. 
THE CELLER-KEFAUVER Sct AND ITS ENFORCE- 

Against the background of a wave of 
mergers in the industrial field, the Celler- 
Kefauver Arftimerger Act “was placed on the 
statute books in 1950. Its principal pur- 
pose—to limit future increases in the level 
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of economic concentration resulting +, 
corporate acquisitions and to block res.);;,, 
monopolistic tendencies in their incipiency 

This act cl a widely exploited \ ophole 
in thé Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914, whics 
existed because section 7 of that act app)ieg 
only to corporate mergers accomplisheq by 
stock purchases. Companies could circum. 
vent the law by the simple device of buying 
up a plant or other assets of a second cop. 
cern, thus leaving the enforcement agencie, 
virtually powerless to proceed. The new Jay 
among other things, plugged this convenien; 
gap by amending section 7 to forbid ¢or. 
porate mergers no matter if accomplished py 
purchase of assets of purchase of stock j; 
the effect may be substantially to lessen com. 
petition or tend to monopoly in any section 
of the country. 

I would add that this new law does not 
prohibit all mergers; nor does it prohibit 
mergers between competi where the effect 
on competition is not substantial. Ip. 
bedded in the legislative history is the prin. 
ciple that consolidations which enable 


om 


‘smaller concerns in an industry to compete 


more effectively are in the public interest, 

The act made another significant change. 
It enlarged the coverage of old section 7 to 
apply to all types of corporate mergers and 
acquisitions—horizontal, vertical, and con. 
glomera which have the specified effects 
on competition.* As the House report ob. 
served, this change was intended “to permit 
intervention * * * when the effect of an ac. 
quisition may be a significant reduction in 
the vigor of competition, even though this 
effect may not be so far-reaching as to 
amount to a combination in restraint of 
trade, create a monopoly, or constitute an 
attempt to monopolize. Such an effect may 
arise in various ways, such as elimination in 
whole or in material part of the competitive 
activity of an enterprise which has been a 
substantial factor in competition, increase 
in the relative size of the enterprise making 
the acquisition to such a point that its ad- 
vantage over its competitors threatens to be 
decisive, undue reduction in the number of 
competing enterprises, or establishment of 
relationships between buyers and _ sellers 
which deprive their rivals of a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete.” 


But passage of legislation such as this can 
be largely nugatory unless accompanied by 
vigilant, hard-hitting enforcement. For that 
reason most pertinent is the antimerger en- 
forcement record of the Department of Jus- 
tice ahd the Federal Trade Commission— 
agencies which have concurrent responsi- 
bility for administering the provisions of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act. To assess this record, 
our House Antitrust Subcommittee mace ex- 
tensive investigation and conducted lengthy 
hearings in 1955. Another purpose was to 
ascertain the dimensions of, and generating 
forces behind, the merger movement; and to 
obtain recommendations as to the need for 
additional legislation. 

On the basis of this investigation, the com- 
mittee found, in its report issued December 
1955, that the merger enforcement record of 
the two agencies was far.from reassuring. 
It pointed out that in the 5 years since the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was adopted, but 1! 
complaints were filed, 5 by the Department 
of Justice, and 6 by the Federal Trade Con- 
mission. It also found that no case had 
even reached the point of final decision either 
in the courts or in the Commission. 

Viewed against the backdrop of over 3,000 
corporate this paucity of proceed- 
ings led the majority of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee to conclude that the “Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion * * * made but a token gesture at er- 
forcement”; that “both * * * agencies * ‘‘ 
failed to execute “the provisions of 1:v 
promptly, vigorously, or effectively.” 
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The committee added that “merger en- 
forcement activity has been seriously ham- 

by lack of sufficient funds which has 
prevented the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission from assign- 
ing more than a corporal’s guard of at- 
torneys and economists to merger work.” In 
the committee’s opinion the “merger move- 
ment is too widespread and too pervasive for 
anything less than a full-scale, concentrated 
enforcement effort to produce adequate re- 
sults and adequate results can be accom- 
plished only if necessary funds are made 
available.” 

In view of these considerations, the com- 
mittee recommended that “Congress make a 
substantial increase in its appropriations to 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, with the increase ear- 
marked specifically for merger work.” 

I am happy to report that the efforts of 
our Antitrust Subcommictee have borne some 
fruit. The Congress has followed its recom- 
mendation and appropriated an additional 
$1 million to the Federal Trade Commission 
for the fiscal year 1957 with the increase 
specifically allocated by the Congress to mer- 
ger enforcement work. Result is that about 
one-fourth of the money and manpower of 
the Commission is now designated for such 
work. 

What is more, the Commission has stepped 
up sharply enforcement of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. Since December 1955 when 
our committee issued its report on corporate 
and bank mergers, the Commission has 
started proceedings in 11 cases, which is 
almost double the number of cases filed by 
the Commission in the 5 years from Decem- 
ber 1950 to December 1955. Moreover, since 
December 1955 the Antitrust Division has 
brought 6 new merger cases, which exceed 
the number brought in the preceding 5 
years. Equally important, the Antitrust Di- 
vision intends that merger survellance occupy 
a major place in its enforcement program 
this year: 

The new emphasis given corporate mergers 
is a most salutary development and one de- 
serving of commendation. 

In one respect, though, both the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice have fallen down by failing to-pro- 
ceed against so-called conglomerate mergers. 
Despite the fact that the Celler-Kefauver Act 
applies with equal force to such transactions 
and that such mergers encompass over half 
of the present mergers and acquisitions, each 
agency seems to assume that enforcement 
action is not possible. In fact, their attitude 
in this area seems to be one of futility. 

I do not minimize the difficulty in demon- 
strating competitive effects of a given con- 
glomerate merger. But the problem is not an 
insuperable one. Other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have successfully coped 
with far more vexing questions. It is impera- 
tive that the Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice overcome their attitude of 
passive acceptance of conglomerate mergers, 
develop appropriate standards of enforce- 
ment, and proceed vigorously in this vital 
area of corporate activity. 


THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEG’°LATION 


In addition to these considerations, investi- 
gation by our Antitrust Subcommittee has 
pointed to the need for additional remedial 
legislation dealing with the mounting tide 
of corporate and bank mergers. It has point- 
ed to the need for a measure such as the pre- 
merger notification bill, H. R. 2143, which I 
introduced on January 7, 1957. That Dill 
combines substantially the provisions of Two 
bills I introduced during the last Congress 
which passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously and were pending in the Senate 
when Congress adjourned. j 

The first purpose of-my bill, H. R. 2143, is 
to prevent bank mergers achieved by acquisi- 
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tion of assets where the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly in any section of the coun- 
try. Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amend- 
ed by the Celler-Kefauver Act, now covers 
bank mergers achieved by stock acquisitions 
but fails to include bank mergers accom- 
plished by means of asset acquisitions. This 
bill will close the gap in existing law and will 
provide the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Attorney General with the same authority to 
move against asset acquisitions by banks as 
against stock acquisitions. 

The second objective of my bill is to re- 
quire parties to a proposed merger to notify 
the Attorney General and the Federal Trade 
Commission or other appropriate board 60 
days in advance of the transaction. Under 
the bill, parties to a proposed merger where 
the combined capital structure would exceed 
$10 million cannot consummate the transac- 
tion until 60 days after notice is given to en- 
forcement officials. With the notice merging 
corporations would be required to furnish to 
the Government specifically enumerated in- 
formation to enable the Attorney General or 
the appropriate agency to assess the merger’s 
probable impact on competition. Willful 
failure to submit the notification or to fur- 
nish the required information would be sub- 
ject to a penalty of from $5,000 to $50,000. 

The bill sets forth 10 categories of cor- 
porate transactions which are exempt from 
the notification and waiting provisions of the 
bill. In addition, the bill requires the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or other appropriate 
Government agency, upon approval of the 
Attorney General, to establish procedures for 
waiving all or part of the notification of wait- 
ing requirements in categories of cases where 
notification and a waiting period is deemed 
unnecessary to effectuate enforcement of the 
antimerger law. 

Under the bill, failure by the Department 
of Justice or the Federal Trade Commission 
to bring suit within the 60-day waiting pe- 
riod does not constitute approval of the 
transaction or prejudice the Government's 
right to institute proceedings at a later date 
to challenge the legality of the merger. Nor 
does the bill require in any way advance 
agency approval of mergers. 

The third purpose of the bill is to provide 
the Federal Trade Commission with author- 
ity to seek a court order to prevent consum- 
mation of a merger pending the issuance of 
a*complaint and the completion of the Com- 
mission’s administrative proceedings. This 
amendment would give the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Attorney General to enforce the 
merger provisions of the Clayton Act, au- 
thority similar to that now possessed by the 
Attorney General to seek a preliminary court 
injunction restraining consummation of a 
merger while adjudication of its legality is 
pending. 

There follows some of the reasons why such 
legislation is imperative. 

At present the staif of the antitrust en- 
forcement agencies must rely upon news- 
papers, financial periodicals, trade journals, 
and other publications for information re- 
garding {proposed mergers which the com- 
panies themselves could readily supply. 
These procedures are-unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially since many significant mergers are not 
publicized in advance of consummation. 

The enforcement agencies also are con- 
fronted with the problem of collecting ele- 
mentary information about the companies 
involved in a proposed merger in order to de- 
termine the merger’s: impact upon competi- 
tion and whether a full investigation should 
be made. While such information is ordi- 


narily requested from the companies, at pres- 
ent they have no legal obligation to furnish 
the information requested, or to make it 
available expeditiously. 
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Not only will premerger notification ease 
this enforcement burden, it will afford the 
enforcement officials a reasonable period of 
time in which to study the competitive impli- 
cations of a merger before deciding whether 
to seek a preliminary injunction restraining 
its consummation pending a determination 
of legality. 

Furthermore, lack of a provision giving ths 
Federal Trade Commission authority to seek 
a preliminary court injunction to prevent 
merger consummation has created a most 
serious loophole in the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act. Under present law, companies 
can obtain the benefits of a completed merger 
even though its legality has been challenged 
by the Federal Trade Commission and not- 
withstanding the fact that pending final dis- 
position of the complaint, the merger may 
have caused the very damage to the competi- 
tive structure of the industry which the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was intended to safe- 
guard. Then, too, in many mergers the ac- 
quired competitor is completely swallowed 
up and disappears as an identifiable entity, 
making it practically impossible hereafter 
to restore completely the preexisting com- 
petitive situation. 

In this context, while premerger notifica- 
tion is a necessary preliminary step, it is 
just as important to provide the corollary 
power to seek an injunction preventing the 
commingling of the assets, management, and 
productive facilities to a point where they 
cannot be effectively unscrambled. 

Despite the clear purpose of this measure, 
some business organizations have not only 
misstated its objective, but have incorrectly 
fostered the notion that it requires advance 
agency approval of corporate mergers. For 
instance, as Judge Hansen, head of the Anti- 
trust Division pointed out recently: 

“A survey of business opinion regarding 
premerger notification legislation, con- 
ducted by the Diversification Institute, Inc., 
came across my desk. That survey asked 
500 industrial corporations, among other 
things: ‘Do you favor legislation similar to 
H. R. 94245 described in the accompanying 
insert?’ It, however, is dangerously mislead- 
ing. For that description apparently assumed 
that H. R. 9424 provided, not for premerger 
notification, but rather for premerger ap- 
proval. Thus the accompanying descrip- 
tion averred ‘approval [I repeat, “approval” 
of the proposed merger would not exempt the 
parties from subsequent antitrust attack. 
Nor [and I still quote from the description] 
would jdisapproval deprive them of any de- 
fense available to them in such proceed- 
ings, in the event they went ahead with the 
transaction notwithstanding the _ disap- 
proval.’ Small wonder, then, that many 
questioned objected that the proposed leg- 
islation ‘would give Government agencies 
powers that belong to the courts.’” 


It is my considered judgment that should 
the business community be informed fairly 
and adequately of the details of this legis- 
lation, it would have no objection to its pas- 
sage particularly since evenhanded enforce- 
ment requires notification. With that re- 
quirement incorporated in the statute, the 
company that tries to obey the law and seek 
advance clearance from the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
will no longer stand by and watch its com- 
petitor, who chooses to remain silent, con- 
summate a merger and thereafter rely on the 


‘natural indisposition of the enforcement 


agency to bring suit to unscramble the com- 
mingled assets at some later date. 

It must also be observed that enactment 
of such legislation would benefit the busi- 
ness community itself, since disruption of 
business plans is lessened by agency action 
before merger consummation. Some com- 
panies, in fact, argue that if the Federal en- 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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forcement agencies are to proceed at all, they 
should sue before consummation. 

Certainly there is much that an organiza- 
tion such as yours can do in stimulating 
public discussion so that the import and 
objectives of legislation such as this can be 
fully understood. 


1Data recently supplied the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee by the Federal Trade 
Commission show the following number of 
industrial mergers for each year since 1951: 


Year: 


2The Federal Trade Commission reports 
the following number of mergers in manu- 
facturing and mining for each year since 
1919: 
Annual 
Year: 
433 
760 
487 
309 
311 
368 
554 
856 
870. 
, 058 


235 
288 
295 
387 
525 
537 


* The following table supplied the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee by the Federal Re- 
serve Board shows the annual number of 
bank consolidations and absorptions for 
each year from 1921: 

Annual total 
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‘ Horizontal acquisitions are those in which 
the firms involved are engaged in roughly 
similar lines of endeavor; vertical acquisi- 
tions are those in which the purchase rep- 
resents a movement either backward from, 
or forward toward, the ultimate consumer; 
conglomerate acquisitions are those in which 
there is no discernible relationship in the 
nature of business between the acquiring and 
acquired firms. 

*H. R. 9424 is a bill I introduced last year 
which is essentially similar to my present 
bill, H. R. 2148. ’ 


Death of Rabbi Joseph Rauch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
week the citizens of Louisville, Ky., sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Rabbi 
Joseph Rauch. The entire community 
mourns his passing. The community he 
loved and served in so many ways paid 
immediate tribute to hismemory. Flags 
flew at half mast atop the city hall and 
Jefferson County Courthouse. A procla- 
mation of sympathy was issued by the 
Mayor of Louisville. 

Monsignor Felix N. Pitt, secretary of 
the Catholic school board, referred to the 
late rabbi as “an untiring and unpaid 
public servant—a man who loved the 
people.” 

Dr. Duke K. McCall, president of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, charac- 
terized him as “a man of deep spiritual 
convictions and spiritual insights which 
he combined in an unusual way with 
hardheaded, practical commonsense.” 

“He threw his unusual personality into 
every forward movement of the com- 
munity,” said Methodist Bishop William 
T. Watkins. 

Dr. Rauch was born in a small village 
in Austria, and came to this country by 
himself at the age of 12. He received 
doctorate degrees in theology, divinity, 
and law. Despite his scholarliness, he 
never lost the light and informal touch. 
To his fellow-Rotarians—and he was an 
eager Rotarian—he was Joe Rauch. He 
was 1 of 3 men who organized Louis- 
ville’s first Community Chest campaign. 
His services to his community are too 
many to list here. Noone has done more 
for Louisville, and no one will be more 
missed than Dr. Joseph Rauch. 


February 25 
To Mrs. Rauch, who was his {aith;,) 
helpmate during so many years in Loy). 
ville, I express my deepest sympathy | 
I ask unanimous consent to hay, 
printed in the Appendix of the Reco) 
an editorial from the Louisville Cowrjey. 
Journal, which is a tribute to Josey, 
Rauch. 7 
There being no objection, the editoyi,) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor) 
as follows: 
GREATNESS OF SPIRIT IN A SIMPLE Frau 


It is given to few men to be both respecte, 
and beloved by an entire community. s),., 
a rare individual was Joseph Rauch. 1 
hard to think of any resident of Louisyi);. 
whose death could bring such a feeling ,; 
personal loss to so Many and such yarie, 
people. " 

He was proud to be a Louisville citizoey 
He gave infinite time and patient effort ; 
civic affairs, not as a duty, but as a w; 
tribute to a community he loved. His far. 
ranging civic activities brought him int 
close touch with thousands of people wh 
never heard him preach a sermon at Temple 
Adath Israel in all his 44 years there. Other 
thousands who never met him fell under the 
influence of his warm, benign, richly 
nature as it was displayed on the WHas 
Moral Side of the News. 

It was of only secondary importance that 
Rabbi Rauch happened to have been born in 
one of the more remote villages of the ol 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, that he was tech- 
nically an immigrant, and that he belonged 
to a relatively small religious group in the 
community. If there is any significance in 
these facts, it is only that they demonstrate 
what loving service a man can bring to an 
adopted land and an adopted city. 

Dr, Rauch’s interested were world wide 
His mind was an instrument of adventure 
and exploration down to the very last eve- 
ning of his life. Yet this keen traveler in the 
broad realms of the intellect was happily at 
home in Louisville, with his well-loved wife 
at his side. He was never bored, never im- 
patient, never without the humor that bub- 
bled up from the depths of a truly kind 
heart. 

This small, modest, self-effacing man wil! 
be remembered as a great human being. 


lerant 


Mount Rushmore Is Powerful Magnet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed inthe Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial taken from the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Daily Argus Leader, calling 
attention to the nearly 1 million persons 
who visited this national shrine during 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Mount RUSHMORE Is POWERFUL MAGNET 

“Annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Society 
this month emphasized again the tre- 
mendous popularity of the extraordinary 
memorial in the Black Hills. 

Close to 1 million persons visited the sit¢ 
in 1956, and there are possibilities that even 
more persons will come in the years ahead 
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as the extensive program of development now 
ynder way is completed. : 

The memorial is becoming more and more 
armly established as one of the “musts” to 
see in the United States. Even visitors from 
abroad display an interest in the memorial 

ask to havé it included on their sight- 
trips. 

a this means much to the Black Hills 

and to South Dakota as a whole. Rushmore 

js a great attraction and one of which we 


may well be very proud. 





Tribute to the Late Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp portions 
of a tribute from the Denver Post of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957, by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Roscoe Fleming, which high- 
lights the illustrious career of the late 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Georce NORRIS OF NEBRASKA AMONG THE 

: GREATEST SENATORS? 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


The present United States Senate seems to 
me as good as any in modern times, and per- 
haps as good as any in history. We tend to 
downrate Our contemporaries, maybe just 
because they are not glazed over with the 
glamor of the past. 

The Senate’s quality was distinctly im- 
proved in the late election, despite Ike’s 
well-meant efforts to water itt down. Such 
able new men as Javits, Cooper, MORTON, 
CARROLL, CHURCH, and CLARK join such able 
returnees as HENNINGS, HILL, MorRsSE, Mon- 
RONEY, FULBRIGHT, and others; though re- 
turning Republicans, unlike some of the new 
ones, add no luster. 

A Senate committee headed by young 
Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts is com- 
missioned to select the five greatest Senators 
of all time, so that their portraits may be 
hung in the Chamber. 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun seem already 
in. That is what I mean by the glamor of 
the past. Webster was a venal man for in- 
terests which paid him money. 

No present Member is eligible, although 
there is only one who in my opinion might 
qualify as among the “greatest” and that is 
Pav Doveras, of Illinois. Some of the 
younger men might well make it though, 
when their records are complete. 

There seems to me only one clear choice 
for one of the two remaining places and 
maybe for the title of greatest Senator, and 
that is George William Norris, of Nebraska. 

His name is written larger on legislation 
and the present framework of our society 
than that of any other Senator in history, 
which should have some bearing on the 
matter. 

Senator Norris was always the same all 
the way through, not veneered, and his sub- 
stance was solid oak. He was a-stocKy, plain 
man with one drooping eyelid, and he had 
no eloquence. 

We reporters used to go to his office for 
press conferences which were more like 
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roundtable gabfests, and he would sit with 
his feet on his desk, and talk just as he did 
in the Senate. He had no secrets, no reser- 
vations, and no subtleties; his only judg- 
ment of a course was whether he thought it 
good for the whole people of the United 
States. 

It was he who hung on like grim death 
to the great public works at Muscle Shoals 
when Coolidge and Hoover were trying to 
give them away in an earlier version of the 
partnership policy; and who was responsible 
more than any other one man for TVA. 

Likewise for REA, which lighted the farm 
homes of the Nation and lightened the la- 
bors of millions of farmers, their wives, and 
families. 

He sponsored and drove through the anti- 
lame-duck constitution amendment, which 
ended the anomaly of a whole lame-duck ses- 
sion of Congress after a new administration 
had taken over. 

His name is on much constructive legisla- 
tion like the Norris-LaGuardia law that out- 
lawed “yellow dog” contracts by which a man 
to get and Keep a job, had to promise not 
to join a labor union. 

Outside Congress he was the father of the 
Nebraska unicameral legislature. 

There is some criticism of him as one of 
the little group of willful men who fiili- 
bustered against declaring World WarI. But 
that was George Norris for you. He had 
the courage to follow his convictions wher- 
ever they.led. 

Yet George Norris may not make the list 
of greatest. Besides KenNepy, tlie commit- 
tee members are MANsrietp, of Montana; 
Bricker, Of Ohio; Bripces, of New Hamp- 
shire; RUSSELL, of Georgia. 





Why Single Out Israel for Punishment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Ashe- 
ville Citizen for February 23, 1957, con- 
tained an excellent editorial entitled 
“Why Single Out Israel for Punish- 
ment?” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy SrIncte Ovt ISRAEL ror PUNISHMENT? 

The gravity of the Israeli-Egyptian dispute 
was underscored by President Eisenhower's 
decision to take his views to the American 
people in a TV-radio address. 

The President stands firm in the opinion 
that Israel should obey the U. N. General 
Assembly which called upon her to complete 
withdrawal behind the demarcation line of 
1949, 

The United States has no choice but to 
exert pressure, Mr. Eisenhower holds, if 
Israel fails to heed the U. N. demand, but 


his view is not shared by a considerable body - 


of congressional opinion. Senator LyNDON 
Jounson, Democratic leader of the Senate, 
agrees Israel should withdraw, but feels 
withdrawal should be accompanied by ade- 
quate U. N. action that will not leave that 
country defenseless. 

The problem for Israel is acute. She does 
not trust Egypt. Without guaranties, she 
sees the possibility of continuance of the 
blockade in the Gulf of Aqaba and renewed 
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fedayeen (commando) raids based on the 
Gaza strip. 

The problem traces back to 1945 when 
seven Arab States united to prevent the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine 
After the State of Israel was proclaimed in 
1948, the Arab league armies invaded the 
new nation. The following year an armis- 
tice was signed, but economic and diplomatic 
boycotts and border raids declaration. 

In a tripartite declaration, the United 
States, Britain, and France, in 1950, said 
they would take action if any Mideast nation 
violated the frontiers or armistice lines. 

After that, in the same year, Egypt pro- 
hibited ships bound for Israel from using 
the Suez Canal. In 1951, Egypt refused to 
obey a United Nations resolution calling for 
an end to the embargo on Israel-bound 
shipping. 

Trouble flared anew in July 1956, when 
Israel and the Arab States accused each other 
of massing troops on Israel’s borders. In 
October Israel launched an attack on Egypt 
in reprisal for border raids by Egyptian 
fedayeen. On November 5, British and 
French troops began an invasion of Egypt, 
but under U. N. and Soviet pressure they 
agreed to a cease-fire and withdrawal. The 
U. N. sent in a police force to supervise cessa- 
tion of fighting. 

Israel, however, did not complete her with- 
drawal and expressed determination to re- 
main in the Gaga strip and Gulf of Aqaba 
area until she had guaranties from Egypt 
that the latter would refrain from raids 
based on Gaza and from further blockade 
based on Sharm el Sheikh of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The United States, acting through the 
United Nations, has continued to urge with- 
drawal, making proposal after proposal. 

The problem the United States faces is in 
the nature of a dilemma. Its chief allies, 
Great Britain and France, are sympathetic 
toward Israel’s case against Nasser of Egypt. 
Yet America does not wish to alienate the 
Arab-Asian bloc which supports Egypt’s posi- 
tion in the United Nations. 

It appears that the Arab-Asian bloc will 
insist on sanctions against Israel, but no 
mention is made of sanctions against Egypt 
for failing to obey the U. N. demand of 1951 
for an end to the embargo on Israel-bound 
shipping. 

Mr. Eisenhower feels the United States 
must support pressure against Israel. There 
is a moral basis for pressure against any na- 
tion that resorts to aggression (as Israel did 
because of grave provocations). 

But pressure against a small nation can- 
not be exercised from a high moral plateau 
when it is singled out for punishment while 
other nations, equally guilty, are not pen- 
alized. 

It is true Israel is hurting her standing in 
the U. N. and in the opinion of the world. 
But to put the entire onus on Israel and take 
no action against Egypt does not appear to 
be based on the principle of equal justice 
for all. 





Japanese Imports of Plywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 21, 1957, addressed to me 
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by Mr. Frank B. Best, manager of radio 
station WDIX, of Orangeburg, S. C., to- 
gether with the news release which was 
sent with the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Rapio STaTION WDIX, 
Orangeburg, S.C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. J. Strom THURMOND, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Strom: Enclosed is a copy of a story 
from our news of today regarding a plant 
closing and loss of employment here due to 
Japanese imports of plywood as the principal 
cause. 

Satisfactory import quotas on cheap for- 
eign plywood are urgent. Thank you for 
what you are doing to get this and other 
cheap foreign labor competition under 
control. 

This brings our warm regards. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK B. Best, Manager. 

Orangeburg’s United States Plywood is 
closing one of its plants. Manager B. P. 
“Phil” Adams said today that Japanese im- 
ports of cheap plywood is the chief reason. 
The old plywood plant on old Calhoun Street 
will close within 3 weeks. Production from 
the old plywood plant is the cheapest of the 
products made here by United States Ply- 
wood. “We have been unable to compete 
with low-paid labor of foreign imports,” Mr. 
Adams states. The new plant on the Five- 
Chop Road will continue to operate and to 
expand. New equipment is being installed 
in a three-quarter-million-dollar addition to 
the new plant. United States Plywood is em- 
ploying over 600 people in Orangeburg now. 
How many will be out of jobs due to closing 
the old plant, Mr. Adams does not know at 
this time. ‘We are trying to consolidate. It 
will take about 3 weeks before we know.” 
Mr. Adams told employees today that the 
consolidation would put some out of jobs 
at both plants. Mr. Adams told the em- 
ployees today, “I am saddened by this.” 
United States Plywood hopes in time and 
with its new facilities on the Five Chop Road 
to rebuild employment to the present level. 


Salaries of High Officials in Various 
Branches of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a communi- 
cation which I have received from James 
F. Hughes, past president, Central Labor 
Union, AFL., Lawrence, Mass., to the 
editor of the Labor News. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Eprror, Lasor News: 

During the lest session both Houses of 
Congress raised the salaries of Senators and 
Congressmen to approximately $25,000 an- 
nually. Organized labor, following out its 
traditional policy, favored the increase but, 
and I feel unintentionally, both Houses 
omitted including an increase in the salary 
of the President of the United States and so 
did organized labor. The President of the 
United States fills the most important posi- 
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tion in the world, is responsible for the wel- 
fare of 165 million American citizens, is 
confronted with the chaotic conditions which 
prevail in foreign countries, has to make de- 
cisions which may drive us into or keep us 
out of war, has to administer the domestic 
affairs of the Nation in an impartial man- 
ner, has to discuss foreign affairs with diplo- 
mats, ambassadors (and God knows who else) 
of foreign countries, never losing sight of the 
fact America first, and he is available 365 
days in the year. A rather rough assignment. 

Some of the presidents of large corpora- 
tions receive an annual salary of $800,000, 
expenses included, and are not responsible 
for the welfare of 165 million American 
citizens, whose labors keep industry rolling 
at top speed. Their job is to keep production 
at a high level, favorable markets for the 
products produced, and profits and more 
profits for the industry and the stockholders 
whom they represent. The President of the 
United States, whether a Republican or a 
Democrat, is the choice of the electorate of 
the Nation, he is entitled to the full co- 
operation of every citizen and for his services 
should receive an annual salary of $500,000, 
expenses included, tax free, and should, at 
the earliest possible moment, be given the 
suggested salary; he earns it; he is entitled 
to it. 

The salaries of the governors of the States 
should be $50,000 annually. Lawmakers at 
the Nation’s Capital, in the States, and or- 
ganized labor must be consistent. 

JAMES F. HUGHES, 
Past President, Central Labor Union, 
AFL., Lawrence, Mass. 


Representative Holi’s Budget Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Benjamin Franklin said: 


If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well as of getting. 


Representative Joz Hott, of California, 
made a comment the other day to the 
effect that both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should look in their own back- 
yards to see if they could not find a 
means of saving a little money in con- 
nection with the outlandish budget which 
has been presented. In view of the time- 
liness of his remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article on that subject 
which appeared -in the Valley Times of 
San Fernando Valley, Calif., on Febru- 
ary 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE Topr’s OPINION: Jor HOLT’s BupGET 
COMMENT 


“If you would be wealthy, think of saving 
as well as of getting.”—Benjamin Franklin. 

In simple down-to-earth language, Con- 
gressman Joe HOLT has gone to the heart of 
the problem in the matter of the controversi- 
al budget which has been submitted—with 
some misgivings—by President Eisenhower 
to the Congress. 

Writing in his newsletter, Reports From 
Congress, of January 28, the valley Con- 
gressman said: 


February 


“The budget is high, but I am giaq ty, 
President has welcomed the cutting down ,; 
his budget by Congress. I agree with hin, 
and will be very happy in voting againc 
many of the recommended projects. 

“The blame for this high budget cannot he 
placed entirely at the doorstep of the Whit. 
House. Every Congressman has a pet Proj 
ect. I am equally guilty, because we have e 
$2 million in the budget for our Los Ange}., 
flood-control project in the West 
All are for reducing the budget by elim; “ 
ing projects in somebody else’s congre 
sional district. 

“I do, however, believe there are pla 
where appropriations can be reduced an . 
eliminated and I shall vote accordingly. | 
shall work very hard for a tax cut for the 
American people. The only one we have hag 
in recent years has been under this admin. 
istration, but I believe that even with the 
world situation requiring top military 
strength, there can be a tax reduction again 

“It is the best way to stop spending—take 
the source of revenue away.” 

Mr. Hott has put his finger on the hole in 
our economic and budgetary dyke with the 
key words, “The blame for this high budget 
cannot be placed entirely at the doorstep of 
the White House. Every Congressman has 
a pet project.” 

This is literally true. And because every 
Congressman has his pet project, he has to 
play ball with the majority of his fellow 
legislators—and their own pet projects—if 
he expects to have any chance of getting his 
own section of the gravy train passed for his 
constituents at home. And if he doesn't? 
Well, maybe he won't get reelected the next 
time around. 

Now, Congressmen are just as practical as 
the next businessman. Most of them see it 
something like this. If they can bring home 
the bacon to their homefolks—they can likely 
keep their jobs. If they don’t—they may be 
job-hunting butisoon. So what would you 
do yourself in such a case? Wouldn't you 
be willing to help your fellow legislators on 
their legitimate problems, which incidentally 
required cash to be appropriated from the 
taxpayers, providing they were also willing 
to help you with your legitimate problems 
in return? The answer is obvious. It’s 
team play that wins. 

The trouble with this approach is that it 
somehow resembles Santa Claus. That latter 
whiskered old gentleman usually turns out 
to be Joe Doakes, himself. And Joe Doakes 
knows that too many legitimate requests can 
break the bank. Much as he may wish to 
honor everyone—good guy that he is—he is 
at last forced to the realization that what is 
needed in the end is self-denial of sorts for 
himself and his family. But where to start? 
And with whom? Where does self-denial 
and discipline commence? 


Providing Interim Assistance Through 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 


ciation 
SPEECH 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Joint Resolution 209, to 
provide interim assistance through the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association in reliev- 
ing the shortage of funds for home loans 
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pending further investigation of housing 
credit conditions. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, since 
the end of World War II the private 
nome-building industry has produced 
more than 10 million new single-family 
nomes in the United States. Even after 
adjusting for changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, it is significant to 
note that this total includes approxi- 
mately 4 million new homes priced at 
$10,000 or less. 

House Joint Resolution 209, which will 
increase the total borrowing authority 
of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation by $500 million, is not intended as 
a permanent solution to the problem of 
financing mew-home construction. It 
will, how , help prevent the whole 
home-construction program from grind- 
ing to a near halt because of a collapse 
of the market for home loans. 

The administration’s tight-money 
policy has had a very serious effect 
upon low-cost privately produced hous- 
ing. The FHA and VA home-financing 
programs have accounted for the great 
bulk of the low-cost housing built in the 
past decade. Since, roughly, 7 out of 
every 10 houses built.for less than $15,000 
are being produced under FHA or VA 
programs, the importance of maintaining 
FNMA secondary mortgage operations 


can hardly be overemphasized. : 
the distinguished- members of 
the and Currency Committee 


consider what legislation may be neces- 
sary to help maintain a long-range high 
level of new-home construction, this 
resolution will help-meet the immediate 
need for action to sustain current FHA 
and VA programs. These programs have 
proven of great value to all parts of our 
country. They have been of particular 
imporatnee to those rapidly growing 
areas of the South and West where the 
demand for credit has been very heavy, 
but which have developéd too recently 
to have accumulated the large pools of 
private capital such as exist in.New York 
and New England. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
express my support for this resolution. 





Expenses Cut Income of Members 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve Members of Congress and the 
country generally will be interested in 
an editorial in the form of a letter re- 
cently written by John A. Kennedy, of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., who is the editor 
and publisher of the Sioux Falls Daily 
Argus-Leader, 


Mr. Kennedy was inspired to write this 
informative piece as the consequence of 
a recent Gallup poll revealing that many 
persons in this country have a somewhat 
erroneous impression concerning the 
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factors appropriately determining the 
compensation received by Members of 
Congress in this day and age. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Kennedy’s 
observations may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There béing no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 
FROM THE PUBLISHER’S DESK: EXPENSES CUT 

INCOME OF CONGRESS MEMBERS 
Mr. FreD C. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Editor, Siouz Fails Argus-Leader. 

Dear Curis: I was shocked Sunday by the 
Gallup poll figures in the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader revealing that the average American 
believes we should pay Members of Congress 
only $10,000 a year. 

It makes me wonder whether we in the 
newspaper business are doing a good enough 
job in informing our readers on what goes on 
in Washington and what our elected rep- 
resentatives are asked to do fer us in the 
Nation’s Capitol. ‘ 

For the past 35 years I have been watching 
the operations of Congress. From 1922 to 
1935 I was a member of the Press Gallery 
covering Congress. Since then, as editor, 
publisher, radio and television operator, and 
nearly 6 years in the Navy, I have witnessed 
Congress at work. - 

Let us take up what a Member of Con- 
gress receives—and what happens to that 
income im the terms of take-home pay. 

He gets $22,500 per year and no expense 
account. 

The first thing that happens to the base 
amount is the tax bite Uncle Sam takes be- 
fore the Senator or Congressman can call 
the money his own—just like the rest of 
us. 

TAXES THEY PAY 

If they have no children, a married couple 
pay $5,774 Federal income tax on an intake 
of $22,500 which leaves $16,726 unless they 
live in a State or city that has an additional 
income tax. ; 

If they have children, their taxes are 
somewhat lower but for every child exemp- 
tion, their costs are many times that figure 
for food, clothing, housing, and schools. 

Then comes the matter of social security— 
actually retirement in their case—and the 
bite for that is substantial but unlike peo- 
ple in private business, they, the Congress- 
men, pay the whole bill themselves as the 
Government contributes nothing. 

The Senator or Congressman has to have 
a roof over his head in Washington—that 
in addition to keeping up his residence or 
apartment back home. ° . 

A furnished apartment or house in Wash- 
ington costs a staggering amount, the most 
modest probably $3,500 to $4,000 per year 
including utilities and other nominal 
charges. 

WASHINGTON EXPENSIVE 

Then they have to eat and buy clothes. 
We want them to be presentable as they 
move around Washington doing our jobs for 
us. The costs in the District of Columbia 
are higher than they are in South Dakota. 

I doubt if any of our South Dekota Mem- 
bers of Congress have much in the way of 
independent sources of imcome or capital. 

So they should—and probably do—carry 


some life, health, and accident insurance to_ 


protect their families against want. 

A constituent comes to Washington seek- 
ing legislative or departmental assistance. 
The Senator or Representative may have 
time to take him to lunch in the House or 
Senate restaurants to sample the bean soup 
and other food. The bill is paid for by the 
legislator unless the constituent (and that, 
perhaps, is rarely the case) thoughtfully 
grabs the check. 

The Congressman or his assistants have to 
go to the various departments and bureaus. 
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He takes his own car—and pay the bill him- 
self. If he were an employee in a Gov- 
ment bureau or department and had to come 
to the Capitol, the executive agency would 
provide him with transportation free. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


I suppose the average Senator and Con- 
gressman also has to make donations to 
churches, chambers of commerce, charitable, 
business, fraternal, and other groups. Of 
these, of course, only the church or charita- 
ble contributions can be deducted, but even 
then he pays at least half the bill out of 
what is left from his taxed funds. 

Your guess is as good as mine as to what 
that amounts to per year, but I am sure it is 
not inconsequential. 

He gets one mileage fee to go back and 
forth to the sessions in Washington, but 
when he comes back to his State or to the 
district unless it is in connection with some 
official Federal hearing being held in the 
State, he pays transportation, hotel, and 
similar costs. 


WHEN THEY ENTERTAIN 


I am sure our South Dakota Congressmen 
and Senators entertain very modestly. You 
and I know that when Mrs. Mundt and Mrs. 
Berry had a reception for South Dakota visi- 
tors for the recent inaugural, the crowd over- 
flowed their adjacent apartments. : 

Mary Mundt and Rose Berry worked prac- 
tically the entire time in the kitchen making 
sandwiches and hot bits of food while other 
ladies pitched in to help, washing dishes and 
passing trays, much as we would in South 
Dakota for our neighbors and friend# But 
even the food for that costs money. In that 
case the Berrys and Mundts paid for it. 

I imagine our Congressmen and Senators 
get invitations or announcements of wed- 
dings and anniversaries in excess of perhaps 
a hundred per year, you can figure out What 
that costs them. 

Also, their bill for flowers to ill and de- 
ceased friends would be sizable. 

Christmas cards must be privately pur- 
chased and, as you have noticed, carry a reg- 
ular postage stamp on them which means 
the Congressman or Senator has paid that 
out of his pocket, too. 

STORY SHOULD BE TOLD 


Maybe we should tell our readers all of 
these things and maybe our Senators and 
Congressmen could have expense accounts, 
not lumped, but funds to take care of legi- 
timate and proper expenditures, and second- 
ly, reimbursement for normal business, 
travel, entertainment expense just as they 
would if they were engaged in private prac- 
tice of their professions or businesses. At 
least these expenses should be tax deductible, 
but better still, fully reimbursed. 

If this were the case, Iam sure we could get 
more people to devote their lives to public 
service. 

The same thing goes for governors, legisla~ 
tors, State, county, and city officials. 

You and I know, Chris, that none of our 
public servants get rich or save money on 
their jobs. 

Joun A. KENNEDY, 
Publisher, editor in chief. 





Free European Market and Atom Pool 





EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in our 
concern with the Mideast crisis, we have 
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overlooked, to a greater extent than we 
should have overlooked, & very important 
development in the unification and in- 
tegration of Europe. This was an- 
nounced last week in connection with 
the signing of a pact for so-called free 
markets among the six principal’ free 

European powers; also for the creation 

of an atom resources pool and a Euro- 

pean Atomic Energy Commission. 

I know of no single event which is 
more portentous for Europe’s own desire 
to put itself in accord with modern con- 
ditions, and to maintain its viability and 
strength as the second principal element 
of the free world, than these develop- 
ments. I hope very much that all Amer- 
icans will note them, and I hope very 
much, as we come to debate our various 
foreign aid and other programs this 
year, we may give full recognition and 
support to what is probably the most 
important step which has taken place 
economically in Europe, and perhaps in 
the free world, since the end of World 
War II. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
prihted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the news report from the New York 
Times of February 21, 1957, announcing 
these great events: a communique’ on 
Europe issued by premiers and foreign 
minésters of six member nations of the 
European Common Market and the 
European Community of Atomic Energy; 
also an analysis from the Wall Street 
Journal of February 21, 1957, as to the 
meaning of the free market in world 
trade. : 

There being no objection, the article 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 21, 

1957} 

Srx EvRoOPEAN PREMIERS JOIN For ATom RE- 
SOURCES POOL AND A TARIFF-FREE MARKET— 
Pact SIcninec NEA EmMonNY To Com- 
PLETE UNriTy PLANS EXPECTED IN ROME IN 
Marce 

(By Harold Callender) 

Paris, February 20—What may prove to be 
the greatest step so far toward the economic 
and, eventually, the political union of Europe 
was taken in ‘Paris today. 

The heads of governments of six nations 
agreed on the basic provisions of two treaties 
tending to merge their economies. 

One would pool their nuclear resources un- 
der a European Atomic Energy Commission 
not unlike that of the United States. 

The other would introduce gradually, over 
a period of 12 to 17 years, a single or com- 
mon market without tariffs or other barriers 
covering both the European and the over- 
seas territories of the six nations. 

The nations, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
already are joined in such a common market 
for two basic commodities in the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Their leaders 
expect that the treaties to broaden this 
economic union will be signed in Rome in 
March. 

STEP IS CALLED DECISIVE 

In a final communique the heads of the 
governments of the six nations “reaffirm the 
will of their countries to pursue their efforts 
for a European integration growing increas- 
ingly closer.” They described the two trea- 
pe oats forming a “decisive step” toward this 
goal. 

The leaders of the six nations did not ap- 
pear to share the apparent fears of the Brit- 
ish that extension of the common market to 
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the European overseas ferritories, even on 
the experimental basis now planned,-might 
hamper the British-proposed free trade zone 
in Europe. This zone would include the six 
nations, Britain and such other European 
countries as might care to join it. 

While the states in the common market 
would adopt a common tariff, the others in 
the free-trade zone would each fix their own 
tariffs. The common market area would, of 
course, levy no tariff on goods from other 
members of the free trade area but would 
levy one against goods for natiorfs outside 
both areas. e 

Continental leaders contended that if the 
common market project should fail, there 
would be no free-trade zone; and that if the 
common market materialized there would be 
plenty of time and scope for negotiating on 
the supplementary free trade zone. 

They saw the common market as far on the 
way to reality, with ratification of the treaty 
later this year, while they considered the 
free-trade zone a project that could hardly 
take shape for a year or so. ‘Therefore, they 
opposed modifying or delaying the common 
market in the interest of a still academic 
free trade zone. 

_ ‘The gradual inelusion of overseas territor- 
ies in the common market raises.a new prob- 
lem for the free trade zone project. This is 
now under discussion by the 17 nations in 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. a : 

So far as these territories event@ally enter 
this market, they will enjoy the six nations’ 
tariff preferences to the disadvantage of 
other overseas areas, notably British, unless, 
Britain comes into the free-trade zone, which 
is not the British expectation. 

A similar issue already has arisen over farm 
products, which the six plan eventually to 
include in the common market but which 
the British want excluded from the free- 
trade zone. 

Since the inclusion of continental colonies 
in the common market is regarded as tenta- 
tive, at least for a 5-year provisional period, 
the continentals dia not believe tonight that 
this arrangement necessarily eliminated all 
chance of a free-trade zone. 

Some suggested that Britain was so eager 
to associate in this way with the common 
market that she would find means of doing 
so, in spite of differences over colonies and 
farm products. 

ADVANTAGES FOR FRANCE 


The French, after a hard fight, made an 
apparently very favorable agreement for 
their colonies. Their aim was a deal by 
which they would gradually open their over- 
seas domains to the trade of the five other 
European nations in return for help from 
those nations in financing economic develop- 
ment, and even public works, in the over- 
seas areas. : 
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nations, nor will it receive wages or soci.) 
insurance at European rates. a 


NEW PACT DUE IN 5 YEARS 


At the end of the 5 years there wil! p- , 
new agreement on overseas territories. |, 
the experiment succeeds, the quotas for 7). 
ropean imports into the territories wil) yi<, 
as will the capital from the common inye::. 
ment fund. Bs 

If the experiment does not succeed to this 
extent, the territorial import quotas wi)) p>: 
rise but tariffs protecting the territories yi) 
nevertheless fall," as will European tarif. 
within the common market. : 

Some observers suggest that the economi, 
assimilation of France’s African territorie, 
into the common market would bring ap 
end to the French colonial system by Placing 
the territories ultimately under European 
rather than French, responsibility. Mean. 
‘while, France would share with her neigh. 
bors, mainly West Germany, the capital cost 
of those territories. It is noteworthy tha: 
West Germany would put into the invest. 
ment fund the-same amount as France, 


EXCEPTIONS ARE PROVIDED 


The trade of the 6 countries with nations 
outside the common market would be subject 
to customs duties, which would be the same 
in all 6 countries. Im accordance with the 
rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the 6 have agreed in genera) 
to fix their common tariff on the basis of 
a mathematical average of 4 tariff levels— 
those of France, West Germany, Italy, and 
the Benelux Customs Union (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg). 

But for some products the common tuzriff 
has been fixed by negotiation among the six, 
and will be so fixed for others. If 1 of thes 


~ feels harmed by tariff levels fixed in either of 


these ways, it may remove tariffs on fixed 
quantities of imports, as the Netherlands 
now may do for chemical products. 

After the 4-year period of transition, when 
the tariffs within the six-nation common 
market are to drop 30 percent, a further step 
toward the common tariff against outside 
countries will be taken. 

Where this tariff differs between any of the 
6 by less than 15 percent, the average tariff 
of the 6 will be applied. The result will be 
@ common tariff intermediate between the 
high one of France today and the low one of 
the Benelux Customs Union. 

Logically a common market should lead to 
@ common currency. It requires at least 
stable and convertible currencies among the 
member countries. ; 

This has caused the report: that it would 
necessitate devaluation of the overvalued 
French currency. This might prove true, 
but not immediately, since Prance will reta.a 
her import taxes and éxport subsidies. The 
Benelux, Customs Union has not produced a 
single currency in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 


The nuclear union, called Euratom, will be 
patterned after the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. A Atomic Commission will 
hold title to all fissionable materials within 
the six nations, except those that are diverted 
to military uses. : 

The latter will become the property of the 
nations them. They will pass out 
of the control of the commission but under 
that of the Western Europeah Union, which 
embraces the six nations and Britain with the 
mission of coordinating their armaments. 

The prospective military use of nuclear 
material applies so far only to France. Jean 
Monnet, who contributed much to the plan- 
ning of the nuclear treaty, intended that it 
should only the uses of nu- 
clear . In that case the six, by signing 
it, would forego military uses. — 

This brought a protest from French mili- 
tary men, who had begun to plan for the 
French manufacture of nuclear weapons. 
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They exacted from Premier Guy Mollet a 
promise that the nuclear pool would not de- 
prive France of the right to make these 
weapons, although West Germany had been 
deprived of that right by the treaties au- 
her armament. ; : 

Hence the treaty permits the transfer of 
nuclear materials for military ends. It is 
suggested here that the uranium so used will 
be of European origin, not that supplied by 
the United States. Most of the six nations 
will rely on the the United States for their 
nuclear materials for a ldng time. 

M. Monnet emphasized the greater produc- 
tive capacity that Europe should acquire 
from the common market containing 160 
million consumers and from the nuclear 
union, which he saw as the solution of the 
current European problem of a shortage of 
: Prospects for ratification of the nuclear 
pool and common market treaties by the 
French National Assembly were regarded as 
favorable. Opposition seemed likely only 
from the Communists, the right-wing Pou- 
jadists, and the Radical minority led by for- 
mer Premier Pierre Mendés-France. 





[From the New York Times of February 21, 
1957] 


COMMUNIQUE ON EUROPE 


s 


Pants, February 20.—Following is the text - 


of a communique issued today after the 
final meeting of premiers and foreign minis- 
ters of the six member nations of the Euro- 
pean common market and the European 
Community of Atomic Energy (Euratom) : 

“At the invitation of Priemier Guy Mollet 
the heads of. government and the ministers 
of foreign affairs of the states taking part 
in the Brussels conference for the common 
market and for Euratom met in Paris on the 
19th and 20th of February 1957. 

“The following took part in the meeting: 


Achille van Acker and M. Paul-Henri 
; for Prance, M. Guy Mollet, M. Chris- 
Pineau and M. Maurice Fauré; for Italy, 
: Segni, Dr. Gaetano Martino and 
-~Confalonieri; for Luxembourg, 
Bech, and for the Netherlands, 
Drees, Dr. Joseph M. A. H. Luns 
Van Der Beugel. 
agreemrent has been reached on the 
problems relating to the association of the 
overseas territories with the common mar- 


“It bas been agreed that the treaty shall 


z 


A 


es 


which are linked to them and to contribute 
to the economic and social investments 
a the development of these territories 
1 for. ’ 
“A first convention concluded for a period 
of 6 years which will be annexed to the 
treaty will define the terms of application 


“It will fix the participation of the mem- 

the important investment ef- 
are willing to undertake 
in the overseas territories. Furthermore the 
vention will establish the conditions un- 
wl 


European Community of Atomic Energy will 
have the property rights in special fissile ma- 


“At the end of this meeting the ministers 
took note of the fact that their work, con- 
ducted under the active impulse of M. Spaak, 
is sufficiently advanced in order for the re- 


. 
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sults of this work to be submitted shortly 
to their respective council of ministers and 
that the signature of the two treaties can be 
hoped for shortly in Rome. 

“The six heads of government on this oc- 
casion reaffirmed the determination of their 
countries to pursue their efforts for an in- 
creasingly close European integration of 
which the Euratom and common market 
treaties constitute a decisive step.” 


{From the Wall Street Journal of February 
21, 1957] 


Evrope’s Unrry: NaTIons Move CLOSER TO 
FrReE TRADE SYSTEM; MaNy INDUSTRIES 
FrRET—PLAN WovuLtp LOWER BaRrRIERS BE- 
TWEEN MEMBERS, RAISE THEM FOR UNITED 
STATES, OTHERS—UPsHOT: StTiIrr COMPETI- 
TION 

(By Kenneth Miller) 

Paris.—Warning to America’s foreign trad- 
ers: Europe has moved a big step closer to a 
vast trade upheaval. 

That is the significance of yesterday’s 
agreement between prime ministers of 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg. Assembled here, they in- 
formally approved a common market plan to 
knock down the trade barriers between their 
countries and erect uniform tariff walis 
against outsiders. 

The idea behind all this is trade liberaliza- 
tion, but 19 months of almost frenzied give 
and take between high-tariff lands like 
France and Italy and the low-tariff low coun- 
tries have produced some provisions that 
look remarkably like new trade obstruc- 
tions—to the outsiders. Reason: In the proc- 
ess of fixing the same external tariff scales, 
some countries, notably Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany, will have to boost their levies. 


HOLLAND AND ITALY 


Some American chemical goods now skip 
into Holland duty free, but stagger into Italy 
under a 30 percent tariff load. Under the 
common market plan, the same goods would 
find Italian levies halved, but they would 
suddenly bump into a tariff wall as high as 
15 percent, perhaps, in Holland. 

That is just a‘sample, of course, of the 
shifting tariff and trade patterns likely to 
develop. Some other prospects: Growing 
commérce among European countries and, 
therefore, less buying abroad; stiffer competi- 
tion for United States firms everywhere in 
the world from European companies thriv- 
ing on a customs-free market larger than 
the United States; and new business oppor- 
tunities for United States companies with 
manufacturing subsidiaries in Europe. 

The Common Market Pact still must be 
ratified by the parliaments of the six member 
countries and some detailed differences still 
must be ironed out. Moreover, the common 
market is only a part of Europe’s two- 
package plan for economic unity; a com- 
panion scheme, called the free trade area 
and, bringing in a half dozen more countries 
including Britain, still is in rough draft form 
and negotiations won't be completed before 
July, if then. 

BOOSTING THE ODDS 


Nevertheless, most experts think yester- 
day’s action greatly boosts the odds that both 
of these complicated, overlapping trade lib- 
eralization projects will begin working by the 
end of next year. 

The hoped-for result: One big customs- 
free market for the products of a dozen or 
more European nations, embracing as many 
as 240 million consumers. 

This would take time. “Customs barriers 
would be Jowered gradually. But experts 
predict the last of the trade barriers between 
member nations would disappear by 1975, at 
the latest. 

This sounds far off in the future, but 
Europe’s businessmen already are bracing for 
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the shocks. Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan has warned his countrymen that 
some national industries may “go to the 
wall” in the first rush of duty-free conti- 
nental goods into the United Kingdom. A 
bulletin from the British Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association, for example, dourly ob- 
serves that “some of our companies feel 
they’ve been given 10 years to prepare to go 
out of business.” 


CONTINENTAL COMPETITION 


The big British General Electric Co., Ltd., 
has advised its manufacturing colleagues 
that the “opportunities and possible dangers 
are now so great” that all hands must work 
together to gather marketing data and study 
up on likely continental competition. 

This company also recommends rushing 
reinforcements to sales forces in Europe. 

The president of France’s Federation of 
Mechanical Industries has called on the 
membership to “start making the necessary 
contacts,” to drum up business in the face of 
stiffening competition. All over Europe, 
trade associations are similarly rallying their 
member companies. 

Even in prosperous Germany, the Berliner 
Gesellschaft, a big commercial bank, is warn- 
ing that the common market “inevitably 
will lead to a displacement of present com- 
mercial currents, heavy with consequences.” 

Despite these rumblings, the common 
market members now plan to sign their 250- 
page document in Rome next month. Get- 
ting it by all six parliaments will be no easy 
chore and most observers think the French 
will be the toughest problem. The strategy 
is to try to win French approval while Guy 
Mollet, a stout European, still is in power; 
there is some danger his government may 
topple by spring. In Germany, too, there’s 
& now-or-never approach on the part of 
common’ market advocates since Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, also a backer of the plan, 
is up for reelection in September. 


PROGRESSIVE CUTS 


If all goes well, the plan calls for progres- 
sive whittling of all customs duties on manu- 
factured goods produced and traded within 
the community. At 18-month intervals after 
the plan goes into effect, the partners are 
pledged to slash their tariffs on each other’s 
goods by 10 percent over a W2-year period. 
However, in the case of dire economic diffi- 
culties, the process can be stalled up to an 
extra S'years by any member. Import quotas 
would yanish gradually in the same way. 

External tariff walls also would be read- 
justed in stages. High-tariff countries grad- 
ually would lower their rates, while low-tariff 
nations would boost theirs until they arrive 
at a common rate, roughly an average of 
today’s divergent scales, for each item im- 
ported into the customs pool. But plenty of 
exceptions reportedly have been negotiated, 
mostly in the direction of keeping tariffs high 
for the protection of France and Italy. 

The experts expect the final rules will pre- 
scribe that most raw materials from outside 
the market be dutiable up to 3 percent, semi- 
manufactures about 10 percent, and finished 
products between 15 and 25 percent.- 

Dutch and Belgian industrialists, highly 
dependent on imported materials, claim 
Benelux tariffs will almost double as a result, 
and they’re nagging their governments about 
the potential harm to their competitive posi- 


- tion on home and export markets. Security 


Gen. A. Rom Colthoff of the Association of 
Netherlands Employers even worried aloud in 
a weekend broadcast whether common-mar- 
ket disadvantages.do not outweight the bene- 
fits. 

Over the weekend, the bulletin of the Fed- 
eration of Belgian Industries issued a broad- 
side against the negative aspects of the plan 
for fairly stiff external tariffs. Its adoption, 
the federation claims, constitutes a funda- 
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mental error which will rapidly prove evil for 
the expansion of the European economy. 

Exact estimates of duty boosts are difficult, 
but the Dutch paper and building industries 
figure, for example, that levies on*timber 
and cellulose, now admitted duty frée, would 
climb about 5 percent and 8 percent, re- 
spectively. Duty on automobile parts im- 
ported largely from the United States for 
Belgian and Dutch assembly plants would be 
raised from 6 to 22 percent, it’s calculated. 
American aircraft sold to Belgian Sabena or 
Dutch KLM would pay 19 percent duty in- 
stead of the present 10 percent, while marine 
engine tariffs might zoom from 6 to 18 per- 
cent in the Benelux area. 

In Germany, the Dusseldorf Chamber of 
Commerce, representing Ruhr interests, 
states that some 70 percent of all German 
tariff schedules would rise, with production 
costs increasing accordingly; a memoran- 
dum calls for rejection of the common-mar- 
ket plan unless the worst features are eased. 

Comments the big Belgian newspaper, La 
Libre Belgique, the plan threatens to become 
a collective-protectionist enterprise, not at 
all what was wanted. 

It’s worth noting that roughly two-thirds 
of.all United States exports to the would-be 
common-market partners go to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, where duties are most 
likely to climb under the plan. For the first 
half of 1956, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation puts United States ex- 
ports to Belgium and Holland at a total of 
$438 million; to Germany, $340 million; and 
to high-tariff France and Italy, $387 million 
combined. 


Of course, while some tariffs are rising, 


nonmembers of the new market may be able 
to profit by shrinking duties in the high-tariff 
nations. For example, the duty on imports of 
machine tool parts, now fixed at 25 percent 
of value initially and up to 22 percent in 
France, would slide to about 10 percent for 
shipments from outside the six-nation pool. 

Right now, the prospective partners do 
about 35 percent of their trading with each 
other; optimistic authorities believe this 
figure might almost double after the market 
gets rolling, under the stimulus of low cost, 
high volume production techniques. 

French automakers Renault and Simca, 
for example, though highly modernized, are 
protected from the competition of Germany’s 
Volkswagen by tariffs which push the cost of 
that little car in France to $1,800, compared 
with $1,150 in Germany. With the, French 
duty gone, French automakers will be under 
heavier pressure than ever to streamline their 
operation, cut costs, and step up sales to fight 
off the challenge. 

The market pianners recognize that many 
little marginal enterprises in Europe will be 
squeezed out by the competitive pressure, 
and they've tried to ease the pain somewhat 
by writing into the program a provision for a 
Euroepan investment bank. It would have a 
capital of $1 billion, insiders say, to finance 
industrial development and modernization, 
training and relocation of workers, and con- 
version of stricken firms into new lines of 
business. 

To oversee this complex setup, the member 
nations plan to set up a Council of Ministers 
representing each of the nations, but prob- 
ably guided in practice by the majority vote 
of France, Germany, and Italy. For day-to- 
day supervision of tariff cutting or boosting 
and other chores, a European Commission 
will be set up. The outfit even will come 
complete with a parliamentary assembly to 
make recommendations. -- 
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Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN “ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1957, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology held its Mid- 
America Conference in Chicago. This 
great educational institution has made 
very important contributions to the 
country in the fields of radar research 
and the air defense system, and now in 
its various curriculums it is putting con- 
siderable stress on the humanities. 

Dr. James R. Killian, chairman of the 
institute’s board of consultants on for- 
eign intelligence activities, works very 
closely with the Honorable Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mr. Dulles addressed the clos- 
ing session of the conference. It was 
rather unusual for him to make a public 
speech, but he presented a rather com- 
plete, integrated picture of conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain. , He reviewed 
problems confronting the Russian lead- 
ers, but at the same time, he did not 
minimize the dangers which still con- 
front the free world. 

I think this is an eminently significant 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVOLUTION_IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
(Address given by Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Mid-America Conference held. in Chicage, 

Ill., on February 16, 1957) 

It is a great pleasure to have this-oppor- 
tunity to meet with the Mid-America Con- 
ference. Its sponsor, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is playing a central 
role in the shaping and maintaining of 
America’s scientific genius. Like our coun- 
try which it serves so well, MIT has made 
important and dramatic forward strides in 
the past half century. 

Winston Churchill, at a convocation of this 
institute 8 years ago, spoke admiringly of 
MIT's resolution to maintain a faculty of 
the humanities. Your fruitful contacts with 
so many foreign students and scholars and 
your launching of a Center for International 
Studies are further examples of a broad and 
imaginative approach to the place of tech- 
nology in the modern world. 

There have, indeed, been many changes 
since those earlier days when MIT was a 
small institution on Boylston Street, Boston. 
America then was a young Nation relatively 
free of the troublesome concerns of world 
politics. But times do change; and we in 
this country have never shrunk from the 
challenge of changing conditions. 

In fact, having generally accepted the idea 
that we live in a world of change, it is per- 
haps rather surprising that we have been 
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somewhat slow to recognize that this prir 
ciple also applies to political and socia| tife 
in the Communist world. mh 

We ascribed to Hitlerite Germany 4 po 
litical solidity which it never had thous; 
it took a world war to prove this. Today 
many of the experts on Soviet and <a lite 
problems have been forced to revise thei ir ca 
culations and pay closer attention to new 
forces within the Communist world whic) 
have been dramatically revealed during the 
year 1956. 

When Khrushchev denounced Stalin a yea; 
ago, he said those fatal words which destroy 
faith and which once said can never mes ex. 
plained away. The flood of self-questic 
let loose by the anti-Stalin crusade has 
plumbed the depths of doubt about the hs 
tegrity of the Communist political structure 

When history is written the Khrushchey 
statement of February 1956 may well be de. 
scribed as the Kremlin’s admission of the 
general crisis of communism. 


STALIN’S LEGACY 


Stalin died in March 1953, leaving one of 
the most reactionary, despotic police states 
the world has ever known. He had given 
himself a name which meant steel. He ex. 
pressed his views in a journal named “truth” 
He had concentrated more power in his own 
hands than had been commanded even by 
c¢his own great historical idol, Ivan the Ter. 
rible. For nearly 30 years he-had exerciseg 
arbitrary rule over his own and many other 
peoples. He had killed most of his friends. 
and transplanted or annihilated innumerable 
people. 

The prospect of ruling this leviathan with- 
out Stalin awed his successors. Indeed the 
official announcement of his death spoke of 
the need to’“prevent any kind of disorder 
or panic.” This defensive note on the part 
of the heirs to a seemingly all-powerful 
state may h&ve been the first of the many 
hints we were to get of the complexity of 
the problems faced by Russia’s new rulers. 

The evolution -of the U. S. S. R. over the 
last 4 years can be explained in terms of the 
new Soviet leaders’ response to three main 
problems: problems with themselves, prob- 
lems with their own and subject peoples, and 
problems with the outside world. 

A PROBLEM WITHIN THE LEADERSHIP 


The first problem that the new leaders 
faced was an elementary one: that of clearly 
reestablishing their ultimate authority. This 
is no simple problem in a revolutionary 
regime with no roots in either historical 
traditions or popular consent. Dictator- 
ships are rarely transferrable or inheritable, 
and Stalin like most dictators made no pro- 
vision for the succession. He had been busy 
playing his lieutenants off against one an- 
other; he appears to have had no real No. 2 
man—just a group of No. 3 men. 

This group set up an uneasy oligarchy, 
the so-called collective leadership. Shortly 
they agreed to get rid of Stalin's police chief, 
Beria, and mitigated some of the worst ex- 
cesses of his secret police system. 

But these very changes were only to help 
bring to the surface internal problems that 
had been artifically suppressed during the 
Stalin era. 

A PROBLEM WITH THEIR PEOPLES 


One of these problems was that of restor- 
ing initiative and enterprise to a people num- 
bered by long years of discipline and fear. 
Little Stalins had set themselves up at the 
local level throughout Russia, and the satel- 
lites, and people here in the Soviet 
sphere had decided,to play it safe. 
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Thus, While the system may have been 

oning satisfactorily in terms of the 

relative increase in industrial production, it 
yas slowly running out of steam. 

Having let up @ little on the stick of the 
secret police, the oligarchy tried to budge the 
populace with a carrot. 

In the ecOnomic sphere, this carrot took 
the form of the so-called new course an- 
pounced by Malenkov in the summer of 1953. 
This policy promised to give greater atten- 

to the manufacture of consumer goods, 
which had long been subordinated to the 
pasic Soviet emphasis on heavy industry. 

In the intellectual sphere, a prominent 
soviet writer called for a new turn to sin- 
eerity in literature. Writers and artists be- 

to speak of a thaw as arrests ceased 
within their ranks and long-imprisoned 
artistic and literary figures trickled back 
from Siberia. The leaven of mass education 
was be to work; and while this paid 
off handsomely in the field of technology, it 
nad other consequences which proved most 
unwelcome to the worried men in the Krem- 
> regime soon found that use of the 
carrot had to be checked. In the months 
leading up to the Writers’ Congress of De- 
cember 1954, attempts were made to reas- 
sert the Communist Party's right to regulate 
art and literature; and Khrushchev reas- 
serted the primacy of heavy industry at the 
time of Malenkov’s demotion early in 1955. 

However, the Soviet leaders discovered that 
they could not go back all the way to con- 
tions as they had prevailed under Stalin; 
they found themselves faced with the 
serious of all challenges to a totali- 
regime, the revolution of rising hope 
expectations. 

When a tyrant gives real hope to the op- 

pressed, then, in the long run, the position 
tyranny as a system tends to become 
peless. 
Rising expectations were most serious and 
for the U. 8S. S. R. to control on the 
of Stalin’s empire in the East 
European satellites, The new economic 
course was taken farthest in Hungary un- 
der Imre Nagy in 1953-55; Hungary went 
considerably beyond the Soviet Union in 
playing down heavy industry in favor of con- 
sumer goods, and even deemphasized one 
of the most hated of- all Stalinist exports, 
the forced collective farm. 

Meanwhile, writers in Poland as well as 
Hungary were going farther than their So- 
viet counterparts in voicing the pent-up 
feelings of their countrymen. 

Of special importance was a poem which 
became a cause celébre behind the Iron 
Curtain, “A Poem for Adults,” by the Polish 
poet, Adam Wazyk, which was published in 
Poland in August 1955. Wazyk spoke with 
the scourging hate that both writers and 
ordinary people were coming to feel toward 
the hypocrisy of their Communist overlords. 

He recalled how a forerunner of Marx 
“charmingly foretold that lemonade would 
flow in seas. Does it not flow? They drink 
sea water, crying ‘lemonade’ returning home 
secretly to vomit.” 

These were ominous rumblings. They can 
be read in retrospect as harbingers of the 
great upheavals in Poland and Hungary. 
However, the problem of rising expectations 
was a common problem throughout all the 
lands which Stalin had ruled. Indeed, pop- 
ular expectations proved far in front of the 
policies of the reactionary regimes admin- 
istering Stalin’s colonial empire. 

A PROBLEM WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


t all their troubles, Communist 
politicians have to continue believing that 
they are riding the wave of the future. 
The tion of the Communists con- 
tinues to be, as Khrushchev recently put it, 
that “we will bury you,”—the “you” being the 
free world. Nevertheless, Khrushchev ap- 
Pears to have concluded that Stalin’s poli- 
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cies had ceased to be profitable; that, so to_ 
speak, our “burial,” the predicted doom of 
capitalistic society, was being unnecessarily 
delayed. 

To shift the metaphor a little, Stalin had 
been piled up on the line of scrimmage in 
Korea, as he had been earlier in Greece and 
Berlin. The new quarterback .was deciding 
that, instead of continuing to run linebucks, 
he should try a few end runs, reverses, and 
forward passes to test the enemy’s secondary. 
Accordingly the Soviet leaders finally agreed 
to a truce in Korea and took a compromise 
settlement in Indochina. 

When menacing threats of the Stalinist va- 
riety failed to prevent a continued growth in 
free-world unity—evidenced by the further 
consolidation of NATO and the adherence of 
West Germany-—the pressure increased for 
drastically new tactics. 

THE SMILES CAMPAIGN OF 1955 


Thus, beginning in the late spring of 1955, 
the Soviet leaders launched their famous 
smiles campaign. In a remarkable series of 
policy reversals they sought to dispel the evil 
image that the world had acquired of the 
U. S. S. R. and to win new friends and the 
ability to influence people abroad. 

They agreed to an Austrian peace treaty; 
began to court Tito with an elite pilgrimage 
to Belgrade; relinquished their Porkkala base 
in Finland; and struck friendly poses—with 
Molotov waving a cowboy hat to American 
photographers and Khrushchev and Bulganin 
posing smilingly at the Summit Conference 
at Geneva. 

In a second round of activity later in the 
year the Soviet leaders began to deliver eco- 
nomic and military aid to non-Communist 
states, stepped up their public-relations cam- 
paign with a trip to India and Burma, and 
stopped their monotonous vetoing of new 
members’ applications to the United Nations. 

The Soviets seemed to be making some 
progress with their new policy as 1955 went 
into history, even though their stand at the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in the autumn 
of 1955 made it clear that they did not intend 
to budge on basic international issues. 

As it turned out, however, these smiles and 
concessions may have cost the Soviet leaders 
dearly, for, if they did mislead some people 
abroad, these actions continued to feed rising 
expectations in the farflung Soviet Empire. 


THE TWO GREAT EVENTS OF 1956 


Two great events in 1956 deeply affecting 
the Communist world followed from the new 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies. The 
first was the attempt to persuade the leading 
Communists in the U. S. S. R. and the satel- 
lites that the Soviet leaders had really broken 
with the dreadful past of the Stalin regime. 
The second was the attempt by Poland and 
Hungary to secure the freedoms which they 
felt were implicitly being promised them by 
Moscow. 

Although Stalin’s heirs had downgraded 
his importance fairly consistently since his 
death, Khrushchev’s secret revelation of 
Stalin’s crimes at the 20th Party Congress in 
February 1956 represented a real turning 
point. 

These revelations «iestroyed the myth of 
infallibility of the Soviet system and its 
leaders. It was this belief in infallibility, 
which—however wrong—had inspired the 
faithful and given them the courage to sacri- 
fice everything including commonsense and 
their very lives to advance the cause of 
communism. 

Many questions—including the obvious 
one of “where were you, when all this was 
going on?”—continue to be asked in the 
Soviet Union. Stalin’s heirs had been mor- 
ally compromised. The ideological founda- 
tions of this secular religion had been seri- 
ously shaken. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
Ehrushchey secret speech remain a mystery 
to this day. It was delivered at an unexpect- 
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edly summoned meeting of the 20th Party 
Congress attended by the 1,400 members from 
the U. S. S. R., but with the exclusion of 
visitors and delegates from the rest of the 
Communist world. 

Apparently it was felt that it was too 
heady medicine for the Soviet people, since 
the secret speech has never been published 
in the U. S. S. R. and only small parts of 
it have been allowed to creep out in the 
Soviet press, though copies of the speech 
were distributed among Soviet and satellite 
leaders. 

It is hard to understand the Kremlin's ap- 
parent failure to assess accurately the dam- 
age to their position from the publicity which 
the speech would eventually receive. Some 
very impelling domestic reason must have 
made them take the calculated risk they 
assumed. 

Possibly they felt that such a thorough 
denunciation was required if initiative was 
to be liberated from the pall of fear at home, 
and if the image of the U.S. S. R. abroad was 
to be brightened. 

The second event unsettling the Commu- 
nist world in 1956 was, of course, the up- 
rising in Hungary and Poland. When the 
Soviet leaders made their peace with Tito 
in June 1955, they implicitly recognized, as 
Stalin never had, that genuinely different 
national paths were permissible within the 
Communist world. This idea was given some 
encouragement at the 20th Party Congress, 
which urged Communist Parties to use dif- 
ferent, perhaps peaceful rather than violent 
means in seeking to gain power in non- 
Communist states. During the state visit 
of Tito to Moscow last June, the Soviet lead- 
ers formally recognized the validity of dif- 
ferent paths of Socialist development. 

But no sooner had they done this, than 
the people in Poland and Hungary began 
to demand the right to determine their own 
destinies. Hardly had Tito returned home, 
when the workers in Poznan rose up to de- 
mand “bread and freedom.” 

The contagion spread to Warsaw in spon- 
taneous meetings of workers and others who 
demanded an end to Soviet rule. In Hun- 
gary the people went even further in their 
assertion of complete independence of 
Moscow. 

Throughout the summer Soviet policy 
zigged and zagged. When they were con- 
fronted with the events of late October, the 
Soviet leaders acquiesced reluctantly to some 
important changes in Poland, and tempo- 
rarily appeared to do the same in Hungary 
before falling back on cruel repression. 

Through it all, the Soviet Union was dis- 
credited internationally; and no non-Com- 
munist was left to justify the savage slaugh- 
ter of the heroic Hungarian people. Small 
nations in Asia, which are special targets for 
Communist blandishments, recognized the 
moral of Hungary; and young countries like 
Burma, Nepal, and Laos voted for condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

In the fact of these events, the Khrushchev 
position of trying to take bits and pieces of 
both a Stalinist and an on-Stalinist policy 
became increasingly untenable. 

If the Soviet leaders want to increase pro- 
ductivity and initiative they have to lift con- 
trols still further. If they want to improve 
their reputation abroad, they cannot con- 
tinue to act as they are doing in Hungary. 
‘But, if they go too far in conciliating the 
people, they fear for their own positions. 

STIRRINGS IN THE U. 5. 5S. R. 


There are stirrings in the U.S. S. R. as well 
as the satellites. Pressures for change appear 
to be coming from industrial managers and 
professional classes, who seem anxious to 
gain a greater share in running the econamy. 
These groups appear to have increased their 
responsibility at the expense of professional 
party administrators in the recent reshuffling 
of the planning apparatus. 
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Perhaps even more disturbing to the Soviet 
regime are the rumblings of discontent which 
involve the very groups which communism 
claims to favor: the workers and the 
students. 

From the workers in the U. S. S. R. there 
have been growing indications of discontent 
in the past year, including several strikes and 
strike attempts and demands to know more 
about the patterns of worker administration 
and control which have come into being in 
the Polish workers councils. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the in- 
creasing unrest among the students; which 
has been evidenced in riotous meetings and 
illegal handbill-type journals. The regime 
has staked much of its appeal to youth and 
the new Soviet intelligentsia which is hoped 
years of careful indoctrination would pro- 
duce. But it has found, that, in educating 
large numbers of youths to fill the positions 
required for the administration of a large 
modern state, it has taught people to think 
and ask embarrassing questions for them- 
selves. 

The youth in the Soviet Union are suffer- 
ing from boredom with the drabness of their 
system. This discontent cannot very logi- 
cally be dismissed as a holdover from the 
past; and the regime cannot dismiss it all as 
hooliganism—the Soviet version of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Student unrest in the U. 8. S. R., like re- 
cent events in Poland and Hungary, show 
what many of us seem to have forgotten: 
That the love of freedom has deep roots. 

The brgwery of the youth in Budapest, 
who had known only totalitarian rule, serves 
as a reminder that modern weapons do not 
provide the final answer to moral forces. 

There are numerous signs in Soviet intel- 
lectual life that this human desire for in- 
dividua! integrity and free expression is 
making itself felt. The major Soviet jour- 
nals in the fields of history, philosophy, 
and literature have all come under official 
Communist Party censure recently for de- 
viations from the party line. There has 
been a revival of interest in long-neglected 
writers including Dostoevski, whose major 
writings had been taboo under Stalin. Prob- 
ably the most widely discussed single book 
in Russia today is a new novel with the dis- 
tinctly non-Communist title of “Not by 
Bread Alone.” 

The hero of this novel is a persecuted in- 
ventor who succeeds not because, but in 
spite of, the system. A true individualist, 
he refuses to be bought off at the end by 
the very men who had sent him to Siberia 
on trumped-up charges. He hangs on them 
the label of “Meshchanskii (middle class, 
Philistine) Communist,” thus bringing back 
to the Russian vocabulary a traditional ad- 
jective of abuse from Czarist times. 

There is no pattern to tell us precisely how 
this intellectual ferment may affect the po- 
litical development of a modern totalitarian 
and technocratic State. But it is doubtful 
indeed that these pressures for change can 
be satisfied merely by Khrushchev’s combi- 
nation of limited reforms and exhortations 
to observe party discipline. 

In particular, the disaffection of thinking 
youth—their restless desire for real integrity 
and honesty in their society—must deeply 
concern a regime which needs their services 
and shapes its claims to allegiance on an 
ideology. 

THE GENERAL CRISIS OF COMMUNISM 


For many years now that ideology has 
predicted the doom of capitalism—recently 
with a little less assurance as to the date of 
doomsday. The Communist leaders have 
not, however, given up the dogma that World 
War I marked the beginning of a new epoch 
which would witness the general crisis of 
capitalism. According to all good Com- 
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munists, this general crisis would embrace 
many individual crises caused by wars over 
markets and colonies, by workers’ revolutions 
in protest against economic depressions, and 
by capitalist greed. These inner contradic- 
tions, the doctrine preached, would inevita- 
bly lead to the collapse of capitalism and the 
triumph of the Communist system. 

Today, with a great deal more assurance, we 
can advance the thesis that it is they, rather 
than we, who face a general crisis. A Yugo- 
slavian Communist, Milovan Djilas, alerted 
the world to this crisis of communism in his 
famous article of last November. He said 
this: “Despite the Soviet repression in Hun- 
gary, Moscow can only slow down the proc- 
esses of change; it cannot stop them in the 
longrun. The crisis is not only between the 
U. 8. S. R. and its neighbors, but within the 
Communist system as such. National com- 
munism is itself a product of the crisis, but 
it is only a phase in the evolution and with- 
ering away of contemporary communism. 
* * * World communism now faces stormy 
days and insurmountable difficulties.” 

With the flood of self-questioning loosed 
by the anti-Stalin crusade and by the events 
in Hungary and Poland, the Soviet system 
certainly evidences inner contradictions that 
are harder to cope with than anything now 
facing the non-Communist world. 

The Soviet leaders have been trying for 
some time now to cover up the cracks in their 
ideological plaster by talk of a return to 
Leninist norms of party life. They tell 
their people to avoid the cult of person- 
ality by going back to Lenin for guidance 
but is not this a new cult of personality? 
And who is to say what part of Lenin is to 
be kept and what rejected? Why should 
they not follow the advice Lenin gave in May 
1917, that: “If Finland, if Poland, if the 
Ukraine break away from Russia there is 
nothing bad about that. What is there bad 
about it? Anyone who says there is, is a 
chauvinist. * * * No nation can be free if it 
oppresses other nations.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE U.S. S. R. 


No regime could stand still in the face of 
events such as those of the past few years. 
Sooner or later, the challenge facing the 
U. S. S. R. at home and abroad must be met. 

A well-known passage in Toynbee’s Study 
of History is relevant to the U.S. S. R. today: 
“The unanswered challenge can never be 
disposed of, and is bound to present itself 
again and again until it either receives some 
tardy and imperfect answer or else brings 
about the destruction of the society which 
has shown itself inveterately incapable of 
responding to it effectively.” 

What is the shape of the society which 
might develop out of the evolutionary forces 
presently at work in the U. S. S. R. if the 
Kremlin leaders do not blindly seek to 
reverse them? 

Domestically, the U. S. S. R. would take 
cognizance of human dignity in its society. 
Censorship of thought would be eliminated 
and greater emphasis placed on satisfying 
the economic wants of the individual. Here 
it must be noted that the U. S. S. R. has 
taken a forward step in doing away, at home, 
with the special tribunals and some excesses 
of the secret police. 

In the foreign field, such a development 
would require the U.S. S. R. to accept a 
genuine cooperation with other nations as 
distinct from the tactical, Leninist idea of 
a temporary truce. It would have to con- 
cede to those lands it has occupied the free- 
dom of political choice. It would have to 
assume a constructive role in the United 
Nations. . 

Of course, such an outcome is not yet in 
sight. The future is still cloudy, and the 
possibility of an atempted reversion to a hard 
line remains. 
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Nevertheless, the reality of pressures for 
change is undeniable, and they seem yp. 
likely to diminish with the passing of tin, 
An evolutionary accommodation to these 
forces may even be more likely than the 
convulsive developments which the history 
of the Ancien régime in France or the Roman 
Empire might lead one to expect. 

CONTINUED DANGER 


Of course, it would be folly to assume that 
international communism is on the verge 
of collapse. It continues to possess and ge. 
velop increasing physical power; and we face 
the very real danger that it may bolster up 
its position in two particularly sensitiye 
areas. 

The first of these is, of course, the Middle 


- East where a general policy of aid, infiltra. 


tion, and stirring up troubled waters offers 
considerable prospects for creating serious 
mischief. 

The second area of danger—which is per. 
haps not receiving as much public attention 
as it deserves these days—is the Far Fast, 
Communist China, during the past few years, 
has been posing an ever-increasing threat to 
many nations in the area which are rela. 
tively unsophisticated the ways of Com. 
munist subversion. Wéthin the Communist 
world, the prestige of Communist China has 
been relatively enhanced by the fact that its 
leaders have not been so morally compro- 
mised by the revelations about Stalin. 


MACAULAY’S PROPHECY 


While there is no justification for com. 
placency in the free world, there are some 
real signs of hope. Sporadic success abroad 
will not change the basic problems within 
the U. S. S. R. if we correctly assume that 
the evolutionary process has started. And 
even in Communist China, as revolutionary 
fervor dims, the reaction may come as man’s 
reaching for freedom and human dignity 
asserts itself. 

In a prophetic speech in 1833, Macaulay 
spoke words which might well be pondered 
by the leaders of the Communist world as 
they face the problems that lie before them 
today. Macaulay was urging his country- 
men not to shrink back in fear from the 
possibility that education and moderniza- 
tion would lead the people of India to seek 
independence. ‘ 

“What is that power worth,” asked Ma- 
caulay, “which we can hold only by violating 
the most sacred duties, which, as governors, 
we owe to the governed? We are civilized to 
little purpose if we grudge to any portion of 
the human race an equal measure of freedom 
and civilization. Do we think that we can 
give them knowledge without awakening 
ambition?” 

And Macaulay concludes: “It may be that 
the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system: 
that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
ment, that having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may at some fu- 
ture age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know 
not. But never will I attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history.” 

When the day of freedom for Russia and 
the peoples under Soviet rule may come, no 
one can prophesy. But when it comes, it 
will be the proudest day in Russian history. 

If that day is to be hastened, we cannot 
afford to be timid in asserting profound faith 
in our democratic institutions, and in acting 
decisively on that faith. I sincerely believe 
that the time has come when no reasoning, 
thinking peoples with freedom of choice can 
continue to believe that communism is the 
wave of the future. The lasting, enduring 
values are in our free way of life. 
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1957 
The Welfare State and Honesty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
speaker, the following is an article 
which came across my desk the other 
day. I took the time to read it and Iam 
jmpresesd by it. I think it should be 
made available to the Members of Con- 
gress and anyone who might be inter- 
ested and for this reason I am inserting 
it in the Recorp. The American Eco- 
nomic Foundation, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; which published this 
editorial, has made and is making a great 
contribution toward a sound national 
economy, without which we cannot have 
a sound government: 

[From the Economic Pacts of Life of 

» February 1957] 
THe WELFARE £faTE AND HONESTY 

(By Fred G, Clark and Richard Stanto 

Rimanoczy) ° 

One of the most interesting developments 
since’ World War II has been the transfor- 
mation of Norway under the Socialist gov- 
ernment that took over after that country 
was liberated from the Germans. 

There is, in Norway, an unsually well 
edited magazine called the Norwegian Week- 
ly, whose Editor Trygve Hoff has been kind 
enough, for the last 10 years, to keep us on 
his mailing list to receive his editorial re- 





. prints. 


Mr. Hoff is as good a reporter as he is an 
editor and we have never failed to find his 
material in’ ng and stimulating. 

Last month his editorial reprint was en- 
titled “The Welfare State and Honesty.” 

What follows is a condensation. 

“The Norwegians were once considered one 
earth—before 
the war, honesty was taken for granted— 
the locking of doors deemed unnecessary. 

“But things seem to have changed. Some 
time ago a foreign businessman, of Nor- 
wegian descent, expressed his disappoint- 
ment with Norwegian honesty. To sound out 
public opinion we staged @ small-scale Gall- 
up poll of our own, asking ‘Have you the 
impression that Norwegians are honest?’ 
The answer was: ‘No; not since the war’.” 

After giving due emphasis to the actual 
war conditions and the drift away from 
Christianity, Mr. Hoff went on—‘And then 
there are the consequences of the welfare 
state. Once it is accepted that everyone 
shall share in the good things of life, ir- 
respective of whether or not anything has 
been done to deserve them, it is but a short 
step*to the attitude that one is entitled to 
help oneself to what one hasn’t got. 

“This view has been strengthened by the 

tory taxation policy. “When it is 
clear the rich are thé ones who are to 
be fleeced, there seems comparatively little 
wrong in helping the process on its way. 
When official robbery in- the form of crip- 
pling taxes is legalized, private robbery ap- 
a less serious offense.” 
impact of this change is not only a 
: it is also economic, because when 
neither morality nor reward to 
stimulate an honest day’s work, the full 
fruits of the economy will never be realized. 

It is a frightening testament to the power 
of the -for-nothing appeal of so- 
cialism, because for more than 1,000 years 
this virile race of industrious, intrepid Teu- 
tons had carved its living out of a rocky, 
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barren peninsula that extends 300 miles 
within the Arctic cirele. 

Only about 4 percent of Norway’s land is 
useful for agriculture. 

A less hardy people would have long since 
ean or drifted off to easier lives else- 
where. 


Their courage and fortitude under German, 


occupation were magnificient. 

Then came socialism and decay. 

The moral of this piece is, Never under- 
estimate the seductive power of a free meal. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much interested in the many pro- 
posals for Federal aid to schools. In con- 
nection with my study of this problem I 
have read many publications on the sub- 
ject which express differing opinions. 

Int reading the Mount Holly (N. C.) 
News of Friday, February 22, 1957, I was 
impressed by an editorial entitled ‘‘Let’s 
Think About Federal Aid To Education.” 
This editorial constitutes a succinct 
statement of the basic problems involved 
in any consideration that we may give 
to Federal aid programs in connection 
with the public schools. I commend it 
to my colleagues as being worthy of their 
attention, and I, therefore, submit it for 
the consideration of the general public 
and those having a legislative interest in 
Federal aid programs: 

Let’s THINK ABOUT FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


We want to remark again there are great 
dangers to our public schools in any Federal- 
aid bill. We have some of it now in the guise 
of grants, and it is something we think this 
community, county, and State can very well 
get along without. If we pay taxes to Wash- 
ington in order to get some back for our 
schools, you may rest assured that between 
one-fourth and one-half will be taken out 
before we ever receive it. 

When President Eisenhower himself was 
president of Columbia University, he strongly 
opposed Federal aid to education. He de- 
nounced it as a forerunner of Federal con- 
trol, and we believe he was nearer right then 
than he is now in his reversed stand. 

Another great factor that stands up as an 
authoritative argument against Federal aid 
to education is the stand of the American 
governors. The governors at their meeting 
last year strongly opposed Federal grants for 
education. They realized full well that it 
would quickly bring Federal control and 
that this control would be hard to throw off. 

One of the factors that prove the argu- 
ment that Federal aid will mean Federal 
control is already on the. board now. The 
Government gives our schools surplus foods. 
Do they give the food without strings at- 
tached? No. The school lunchroom can- 
not be used, right here in this community, 
for any function whereby a civic club or 
church could sell tickets to make money for 
a worthwhile local project. They have con- 
trols on the food and, in other words, our 
local school authorities have very little to 
do with the use of our own school cafeterias. 

People should stop and think about this 
matter. Let’s keep our schools free and op- 
erate them ourselves. To do this we will 
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have to vote tax levies to keep them up, but 
it will be cheaper and better on all of us in 
the long run to keep our schools. 

That's the “catch” in Federal aid. You 
send the money to Washington in taxes. The 
Government hires people to decide what to 
do with this money, where it shall be spent, 
and when. It hires people to approve build- 
ing plans, because you can’t spend Federal 
money without meeting Federal standards. 
The Government hires still other people to 
see that you pay wage rates set by the Depart- 
ment of Labor—not prevailing local wage 
rates, mind you. 

What's the result? Not as much of your 
tax dollar comes back in Federal aid as you 
sent to Washington in the first place. Part 
of it was eaten away by administrative costs 
and Government redtape. 

The plain fact is that the money the Fed- 
eral Government would dole out to States 
in Federal aid for school construction would 
have to come from the people in those States 
in the first place. The plain fact is that a 
certain percentage of that money’ would be 
lost in the shuffle of Government costs and 
would never get back to the States. 

No matter how you slice it, you are going 
to have to pay for your school bujldings 
out of your own pocket. You can do it a 
lot more cheaply by spending your money 
at home instead of processing it through 
Washington. 





California’s 1956 Employment Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
California’s booming prosperity is re- 
flected in the following report of record- 
breaking employment in the diversified 
manufacturing which is a large part of 
California’s expanding economy. 

Full employment is urgently neces- 
sary in California because of the tre- 
mendous increase in population which 
California is absorbing from all parts of 
the United States. 

The employment report for 
follows: 

CALIFORNIA: MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


(Report of State of California Department 
of Industrial Relations Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research) 


California factories employed more work- 
ers at year end than in any previous Decem- 
ber in history, Ernest B. Webb, California 
director of industrial relations, announced 
today. 

The manufacturing work force last month 
of 1,232,300 wage and salary workers was 
87,100, or 8 percent. higher than in Decem- 
ber 1955. 

Almost every manufacturing industry 
boosted employment in the past 12 months. 
During the year about 34,000 workers were 
added in aircraft, 20,000 in electrical equip- 
ment (including electronics), 11,000 in ord- 
nance, and 9,000 in machinery. 

Employment was lower than a year ago in 
textiles, apparel, automobiles, and in fish 
canning and preserving. 

Between November and December, factory 
employment dipped by 6,700. Seasonal de- 
clines in food processing and lumber more 
than offset expansion in aircraft, automo- 
biles, electronics, and ordnance. While em- 
ployment in the automobile industry in- 
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creased from November, the gain was not 
great enough to bring the employment level 
back to that of December 1955. 

In December 1956, four manufacturing in- 
dustries were at alltime employment highs: 
printing and publishing, ordnance, primary 
metals, and electrical equipment. 

Employment in aircraft of 277,000 was at a 
postwar high and accounted for about one- 
fifth of the total California factory work 
force, 


St. Lawrence Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
_as a Representative from the Ninth Con- 
gressional District, and as a member 
of the Committee on Public Works which 
considered the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, I was happy to vote for the bill 
in committee and, of course, to support 
the legislation when it reached the floor 
of the House. 

For a number of years, there was much 
information about the importance of 
this seaway program. Many who did not 
understand the true worth of the seaway 
program for improved shipping and for 
the development of the abundance of 
electric power in our part of the country, 
thought that this development would se- 
riously affect and bring injury to our 
economy. When I studied the whole 
matter, I came to the very definite con- 
clusien that it would be helpful, and 
certainly not hurtful, to all sections of 
the United States. I have long believed 
that any improvement in the economy 
and welfare of one section of this great 
Nation would affect the general welfare 
of all sections of the country. 

Over a long period of time, we have 
recognized the value of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in harnessing the 
waters of the Tennessee River for the 
preduction of electricity, in the control 
of floodwaters, and in bringing about im- 
proved recreational advantages. I call 
special attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, one of the great newspapers of 
the Nation, which relates the importance 
of the St. Lawrence seaway to the very 
philosophy which has made TVA so im- 
portant—not only to the economy and 
welfare of the area which it serves, but 
to the Nation. It must be recognized 
that TVA operates within a certain geo- 
graphical area. 

This Authority is repaying to the Fed- 
eral Treasury the amounts of money ad- 
vanced to it for its construction pro- 
gram. Ultimately, all of the capital 
expenditures are reverted to the gain of 
the country as a whole. In other words, 
within 40 years its earnings; above the 
expenses of operation, will be returned 
to the Federal Government and those 
benefits will be shared by all of the peo- 
ple of the country. A great many people 
do not realize that all of this will be 
accomplished by the consumers of elec- 
tricity in this limited geographical area 
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who, by paying their power bills, will in 
time hand to the rest of the country a 
very valuable, paying business which will 
provide revenues to the country to be 
used for purposes far beyond the area 
served by the Authority. 

The editorial follows: 

Sr. LAWRENCE LESSON 


It seems to us there is a possibility of the 
St. Lawrence seaway becoming a beneficial 
influence in congressional consideration of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

There has been a tendency of anti-TVA 
spokesmen at a distance to scoff at the idea 
of multipurpose dams. To them TVA was 
designed for the power business, with some 
byproducts. They totally reject the idea that 
flood control has the loudest voice in saying 
how high the water stands in TVA reservoirs. 

But the multi dam is about to be 
demonstrated in upper New York State, with- 
in view of millions of New Englanders. 

Beyond a doubt the main reason for the 
St. Lawrence seaway is to let bigger ships into 
Great Lakes ports. It will allow ships of 25- 
foot draft to sail into Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and other cities. More than 14 feet 
of draft means a ship must stay outside now. 

But the dams that deepen the water for 
the new locks are multipurpose dams which 
will also produce electricity in huge amounts. 
A single dam near Massena, N. Y., will pro- 
duce 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours a year. That 
is more than the 11.6 billion kilowatt-hours 
produced by all 26 TVA dams during the most 
recent year. : 

The St. Lawrence will be producing really 
big power , ° 
Assuming that this idea is accepted when 
seen in action, the people will be 
inclined to accept TVA. ~. 

But they are unlikely to really know the 
TVA situation for it is most unlikely that, 
after they have put the new power to work 
in homes, factories, and barns, Government 
plants will be set up to require all the new 
electricity. 


Battle of the Billboards Takes National 
Prominence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following articles: ~ 
[From the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 

of February 18, 1957] 
BATTLE OF THE BILLBOARDS TAKES NATIONAL 
PROMINENCE 

The battle of the billboards is starting u 
again, this time on a national level. ¥ 

With some 41,000 miles of interstate high- 
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1. Those needed for highway information 
and directions. 

2. Those which would advertise the sale 
of property adjacent to the right-of-way 

3. Those advertising services to the mo. 
torist on property adjacent to the highway 
and accessible from the highway. “ 

Under Nervusercer’s bill, the Secretary 
would decide on the size and design of such 
signs, as well as the location. 

There are many angles to the roadside sign 
proposition, but two of the important one; 
are scenic and safety. 

With ‘the increased speeds on our super. 
highways, anything that distract the atten. 
tion of a motorist becomes a safety hazarg 
Both sides are using this argument in thei; 
campaign. 

As Senator -NEUBERGER says, however, 
speaking of some of the opposition to his 
proposed bill, “They tell you that if yoy 
look at the lakes and trees and mountains 
as you drive along, you go to sleep, but i; 
you look at the billboards advertising whisky, 
gasoline, cigarettes, or automobiles, you stay 
awake.” p 

He says further: “It is the motorist’s money 
that. makes the billboard site available. [, 
the highway were not there, the signboarg 
would not be worth a dime. Thus we haye 
the motorist’s dollar making valuable the 
signboard he is forced to look at as he drives 
along.” 

“Surely our Federal and State Govern. 
ments owe it to the touring public to keep 
the magnificent American outdoors from be- 
ing scarred and marred by a parade of bill. 
boards,” NEUBERGER adds. 

, There are many motorists in the Pacific 
Northwest who will go along with Senator 
NEUBERGER on this. 

One of our valuable assets in this part 
of the country is the outdoor scenery, and 
we want to keep it unmarred. Our anti- 
litterbug campaigns are bringing results in 
keeping our roadsides clean. Let's also keep 
the roadside signs far enough away from our 
roads so we won't be driving down a bill- 
board alley as we travel through ow 
mountain passes. 

Ogden Nash's classic verse still stands. 


“I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
In fact, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all.” 


[From the AAA News Service] 
FEDERAL PROTECTION FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
Roapsmwes UrGED By AAA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19.—Prompt 
Federal action to protect the roadsides of 


the 41,000-mile National of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways against bill- 
boards, uncontrolled commercial develop- 
ment, and unlimited access from side roads 
was urged today by the American Automobile 
Association. 

Harry I. Kirk, of Chicago, president of the 
ted out that the national motor- 
five and a quarter million mem- 
long urged State and local govern- 

protect highways from blight re- 

g from intensive commercial ¢evelop- 
t along the roadsides. Today’s recom- 
tion asks for Federal action, but only 
roadsides on the interstate system. 
view of the fact that highway user 

liected by the Government, 
pay for 90 percent of the cost of this 

network,” .AAA President Kirk 
Congress is fully justified in pro- 
the billions of dollars invested in 
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«ynregulated development along the road- 
sides, including the uncontrolled erection of 
pill adversely affects the State, the 
unity, and the motorist,” Mr. Kirk 
went on to say, “The highway user, whose 
taxes pay for the huge costs of highway 
modernization, has every right to demand 
not only safeguards for his investment in 
the highway itself, but also adequate road- 






ro ° 
on  nuaale of bills designed to regulate 
outdoor advertising along the Interstate 

m has been introduced in Congress. 
It is understood that special studies of meth- 
ods whereby the Federal Government can 
encourage and assist the States in providing 
roadside protection are being made by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads and 
that recommendations on this matter will 
be presented to Congress shortly by Bertram 
p. Tallamy, the new Federal Highway 
Administrator. 





Snags in the Plan To Aid Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose an article which appeared in the 
Washington Star of February 8, 1957, 
written by Constantine Brown and en- 
titled “Snags in the Plan To Aid Poland,” 
which contains thoughts that the officials 
of our Government should give profound 
consideration to in connection with any. 
negotiations with representatives of the 
present Government in Poland. 

Ialso enclose a letter which appeard in 
the New York Times of February 9, 1957, 
and written by the Honorable Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, former Premier of Poland. 


In the world of today, an important 
element of the cold war or the hot war 
whichever one might want to call it, is 
the economic aspects and the strains 
upon the Soviet Union. There is no 
question but that the Soviet Union is un- 
dergoing severe strain at the present 
time. Its farfetched commitments to 
Red China and other countries—the fact 
that the satellite nations must receive aid 
and assistance—and the Hungarian sit- 
uation are noticeable symptoms of 
strains upon the Soviet Union. It seems 
to me that those strains should be capi- 
talized for our benefit. 

There are many persons who honestly 
feel that giving economic assistance to_ 
any satellite nation to rebuild its 
economy. would be of invaluable - 
ance to the Soviet Union, and such per- 
sons feel that such a course on the part 
of our Government is unwise. There 
is logic to such thought. Any negotia- 
tions should be viewed with caution. 

The above mentioned follows:. 

[From the ee Star of February 8, 


The administration’s plans to send eco- 
nomic help to the Communist government 
of Poland, headed by Prime Minister Go- 
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miulka, is hitting some snags. Some of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ advisers doubt the 
wisdom of such action. Their opposition is 
not based on the general theory that no 
Communist government should be helped 
unless it is willing to look askance at Mos- 
cow. It is based on practical reaSons. 

Soviet Russia continues to have serious 
economic difficulties. Despite the glowing 
terms with which the Soviet hierarchy has 
described the progress of the various 5-year 
plans, there still is a serious lack of con- 
sumer goods. While Soviet industry has 
made great strides and is considered second 
only to ours, the bulk of its production still 
is confined to war materials. Now the Krem- 
lin is besieged with demands for economic 
help from its subject nations. 

After the Soviets set up tHe satellites in 
Europe to avoid another German aggression, 
as Stalin explained to the gullible Western 
World, the Muscovites proceeded to their 
systematic milking of the satellite econo- 
mies. 

The bulk of the crops and cattle in agri- 
cultural countries such as Rumania and 
Bulgaria were sent to Russia. The industrial 
output of factories in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, as well as Polish agricultural and coal 
products, also found their way into Russia. 
Factories in East Germany, besides those in 
West Germany, were transported across bor- 
ders to Red areas. These thefts were clothed 
with the pompous title of “Economic Coop- 
eration with the Socialist Countries.” After 
the Communist conquest of China, similar 
cooperation with carried out in that vast 
area. 

The economic “cows” eventually went dry. 
The Russian rulers find themselves now in 
the unpleasant position of having to help 
out the satellites lest there be other up- 
risings on the Hitingarian pattern. 

It has been said in this country by the 
advocates of unending foreign economic as- 
sistance. and of the point 4 program that 
communism thrives on empty stomachs. 
This may or may not be so. But competent 
observers say definitely that empty stomachs 
among peoples subjected to Communist tyr- 
anny produce revolutions against the oppres- 
sors. ‘The men in the Kremlin have begun 
to realize that people can’t live on Marxist- 
Leninist theories. 

Figures issued in Moscow last month show 
the Soviets have agreed to provide Poland 
this year with 1.4 million tons of grain on 
credit and grant her a long-term loan of 
700 million rubles. (about $150 million). 
Even Rumania, a large grain-producing coun- 
try, is being given @ loan of 450,000 tons of 
wheat and corn, in addition to credits to 
cover the purchase of urgent needs wherever 
she can. 

Hungary, after the turmoil of last fall, is 
in an even more desperate plight. The shoot- 
ing may be over in Budapest and other cities, 
but the unrest continues. There are near 
sitdown strikes in factories, and the farmers 
are reported to plant only enough for their 
own subsistence. Any attempt on the part 
of the puppet regime to use force, as in the 
past, is likely to be answered with another 
revolution. Hence, Prime Minister Kadar is 
making frantic appeals to Moscow to send 
immediately food and the bare industrial 
necessities to keep the country going until 
the revolutionary wave has been suppressed 
completely. “ag 

Moscow has ample machineguns and am- 
munition available. It can provide them in 
any quantities needed, not only to the satel- 
lites, but also to the Middle East. But the 
Kremlin is in a quandary when it comes to 
sending what every human being needs—a 
minimum of food, fuel, and clothing. 

A few of Secretary Dulles’ advisers believe 
that we should take advantage of this situa- 
tion to weaken further the Soviet economic 
structure. By extending economic assistance 
tothe Gomulka government, for example, we 
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would merely strengthen the hand of Moscow 
in that country. 

Therefore, ask some of our more realistic 
obervers, why not add to the Kremlin’s bur- 
dens and worries by withholding economic 
assistance to their satellites? 





[From the New York Times of February 9, 
1957] ; 


Alp For PoLAND: DISTINCTION MADE BETWEEN 
HELP ror PEOPLE AND FOR COMMUNISTS 


To the Eorror or THE New York TIMEs: 

The New York Times, in an article pub- 
lished on January 27, presented my attitude 
on the matter of aid to Poland as completely 
negative. My attitude now as in the past 
has always, been clearly and positively in 
favor of aid to the needy Polish people. 

I am, however, against aid of any kind 
which instead of helping the Polish people 
would help the Soviet Union and the shaky 
Communist economy. 

I make a clear distinction between im- 
mediate help given to the Polish people and 
help to the Communist government in the 
form of long-term credits. Food, medical 
supplies, clothing and sizable donations from 
the American farm surplus, including cot- 
ton, should be granted to the Poles as soon 
as possible. 

I favor also the granting of economic aid 
to. Poland in the form of long-term credit. 
But since the Communist system is so eco- 
nomically destructive, since the Polish peo- 
ple will have to pay back the credit and since 
Poland is forced to bear the expenses of 
arming the Soviet forces stationed in Europe 
and is exploited by Russia through secret 
state agreements, such credit should be 
granted under the following conditions: 

The Polish nation will have the opportu- 
nity to choose a system of government and 
an administration through free elections: 

The Polish Government will disclose the 
terms of all its international secret trade 
agreements, and in the future will be free 
to make trade agreements based upon prices 
prevailing in the world markets; 

The Polish Government will guarantee 
that credit granted for the restoration of 
agriculture will be used to improve the pro- 
ductive capacity and the equipment of the 
peasant-owned farms, and that any new 
plans to drive the peasants into kolkhozes, 
whatever their form, will be abandoned. 

STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, 
Former Premier of Poland. 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1957. 





On Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of “Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, editorial notice was taken by 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal on a suggestion recently made by 
our esteemed colleague, Otro PASSMAN, 
from the State of Louisiana. 

It occurred to me that both his idea 
and the editorial are provocative of se- 
rious thought. The editorial follows: 

On PEpDERAL ScHOOoL AID 

As Congress moves toward consideration 
of Federal taxes for building new schools 
there is at least one member with a better 


idea. 
He is Orro E. PassMAn, a Democrat from 


Monroe, La. Mr. Passman recently proposed 
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lowering of Federal taxes as the best way to 
help finance new schools. With the Federal 
pressure removed, State and local taxes could 
be adjusted to do what needs doing. 

“When you go to the Federal Government 
for funds, before the money can be supplied 
the Government must collect the taxes in 
the States, bring the money to Washington, 
and then reallocate it to the States. And in 
this process the tax dollar collected shrinks 
by some 30 percent before it is returned to 
its original source,” he says in asserting a 
truth now receiving more recognition. 

It is a truth that includes the shrinkage of 
money collected by State taxes before it is 
returned to the communities where county, 
city, and school taxes could accomplish the 
same purposes better. 

There is a consideration of even higher im- 
portance than efficiency in handling tax 
money. As Representative Passman says it: 

“Federal aid to education would give the 
Central Government in Washington control 
over the public schools of the Nation * * * 
Local self-government and local responsi- 
bility and independence would be bound, 
sooner or later, to disappear.” 


Federal Support for the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an address by Beards- 
ley Rum! before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators meeting at 
Atlantic City on February 18. With the 
thoroughness and insight which has 
characterized all of Mr. Ruml’s major 
contributions to the public welfare as 
private citizen, as public servant, as ad- 
viser to Presidents, this address cuts 
away much of the cloud of confusion that 
surrounds the issue of support of educa- 
tion. The facts Mr. Ruml points out are 
important enough, his recommendations 
are significant enough, to command the 
attention of every Member of the 
Congress. 

The address follows: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(By Beardsley Ruml) 

A Federal duty to support the public 
schools flows both from the national interest 
and from the fact that access to the growing 
income of the country is most directly and 
most equitably imposed through the Federal 
income tax, 

Support implies interest and duty. Cer- 


tainly we have a Federal interest in making. 


certain that our future citizens can commu- 
nicate and can compute. These are the 
basics on which our society rests; and haying 
& Federal society as we do, a Federal interest 
as well as a Federal duty in safeguarding the 
basics of education follows inescapably. 

State and local bodies will add to the foun- 
dation of support built federally as their 
vision, conscience, and means provide. How- 
ever, there is neither prudence nor equity in 
making plans such that the basic-require- 
ment of the public schools would have to be 
met from resources to which State and local 
bodies have access. 

The phrase, “Federal support for the public 
schools” deliberately uses the term “public 
schools” rather than the broader term “edu- 
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cation.” The public schools are an essential 
but not an exclusive instrument in the Na- 
tion's educational program. State and local 
bodies, private schools, churches, families, 
formal, and informal voluntary agencies will 
have plenty to do in expressing the variety of 
their own insights in the general educational 
fabric of which the public schools are a part. 
Federal support for the public schools should 
therefore provide the more fo important 
substance to every community’s education 
program without the rigidity and interfer- 
ence usually associated with responsible use 
of Federal funds. . 

The question immediately arises, “Can 
Federal support for the public schools be pro- 
vided in a form that carries no danger of 
objectionable interferences?” I believe that 
Federal support can be so provided once the 
point of view of aid and the means test is set 
aside. 

Most suggestions that have been made for 
Federal support of education involve some 
kind of equalization formula to distinguish 
between the richer and the poorer States, 
and also some test as to whether any par- 
ticular State was doing its full part in the 
support of its schools. 

Equalization, involving as it does, some 
measures and tests of need, ability, and 
willingness to meet need, always threatens 
to bring about Federal dominance or control 
of education. The possibility of the Federal 
Government coercing the States in education 
matters would always exist. This should be 
avoided and it could be avoided by distribut- 
ing Federal support for the public schools 
on a per capita, schoolage child basis. Each 
State government would receive this money 
each year upon certification that the funds 
would be spent that year for the support of 
public schools as by the State. 

If Federal funds are distributed on a per 
capita basis, the definition of public school 
to be made by each particular State, then 
the wealthier States that now pay the larger 
share of the Federal income tax might be 
expected to be able to take care of public 
education on any level they feel suitable, and 
indefinitely. This I doubt; but even if it 
were so, it still remains true that a child in 
a wealthier State is also at the same time a 
child of the United States and deserves equal 
Federal support for the basic costs -of his 
school system. 

We speak here of Federal support of the 
public schools not of Federal aid for educa- 
tion. Federal aid implies giving help where 
help is needed, of sharing with the poor or 
the less fortunate. It implies the means 
test, the handout. 

The concept and the term, Federal aid for 
education takes us back to the early thirties 
when the means test and the handout char- 
acterized public and private programs for 
aiding the unemployed and people of ad- 
vanced years. I well remember an incident 
told to me in those unhappy years of an 
elderly man applying at the proper bureau 
for assistance for himself and his ailing 
wife. He was asked a question proper to the 
times, “Do you have any money of your 
own?” 


routine. “Come back when that is gone 
and we will see what we can do.” 

The means test and the handout is no 
longer the conventional method of taking 
care of unemployment and old age security. 
They will not and should not completely 
disappear, since human life enfolds both 
deep tragedy and instant ty. How- 
ever, our society today is not the society of 
25 years ago with respect to provisions for the 
aged and the unemployed. And since the 
phrase “Federal aid«for education” implies 
@ point of view now obsolete in other areas, 
the phrase should be and a 
adopted which states a modern point of view 
“Federal support for the public schools.” 

On what scale of expenditure should we 
think about Federal support for the public 


“Yes,” he replied “I still have $83 . 
left in my savings bank.” The answer was 
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schools? This question will be deep, 
studied and long debated. My suggestion - 
that a start be made for fiscal 1958 with. 
per capita child in public school paymen: »_ 
the Federal Government of $20 and that i. 
amount be continued in fiscal 1959. In 1, 
sequent years the amount should be raj. 
to $80 per capita in 2 or 3 steps, reaching th, 
figure in fiscal 1961 or 1962. The aggrecats 
amount need only be estimated roughly .. 
this time; the payments at the $20 per capi:, 
rate would be about $750 million and at th. 
$80 per capita rate in fiscal 1962 would bh. 
about $3'% billion. These figures thouch in. 
portant, are not unmanageable, particulary 
when account is taken of projected increase, 
in national income. It should also be ob. 
served that no new or increased Federa) taxes 
would be required, since these amounts can 
be obtained by reducing present taxes some. 
what more slowly than might otherwise haya 
been the case. Some pergpective is given as 
to relative magnitudes when it is realizeq 
that an increase of $100 in the present ex. 
emption in the individual income tax woulg 
result in loss of revenue at present nationg) 
income figures of about $2% billion. A re. 
duction of 7 percentage points in the corpo. 
ration profits tax, that is from 52 percent to 
45 percent, would reduce tax revenue from 
this source at present profit levels by about 
the same amount, $2% billion. These ex. 
amples showing the relation between tax 
rates and revenue show clearly that the sug. 
gested scale of Federal support for the public 
schools would constitute no significant bur. 
den to the taxpayer. 

Some explanation of the suggested per 
capita rates and timing is in order. The 
$20 figure is intended to give a period of 
time to allow for the development of admin- 
istrative, accounting, and auditing proce. 
dures. I have mentioned fiscal 1958 as the 
starting date in order to give time for the 

of legislation and for determination 
by State and local authorities as to how the 
funds will be distributed and used. 

As to the $80 figure, some gradualism in 
arriving at this point is clearly desirable. 
If it can be reached efficiently in 2 steps, 
that is certainly better than 3. Time may 
show that the $80 figure is somewhat too 
low in view of rapidly mounting population 
at the high-school age level. Eighty dollars 
per capita is about one-third of the amount 
now being spent by the States, exclusive of 
interest and amortization of school building 
costs. If local expenditure is substantially 
higher by 1962, a somewhat higher Federal 
support figure would seem appropriate. It 
would seem undesirable for the Federal sup- 
port figure to exceed the per capita expendi- 
ture of the lowest State. 

How do these Federal support figures 
compare with projected public-school needs’ 
The National Citizens Commission's report 
en the public schools report estimates a 
range of from $13.5 billion to $19.2 billion 
for 1965 requirements for public, private, 
and parochial schools. The Federal support 
at the $80 level, amounting to $31, billion, 
‘would thus be between 25 percent and 18 
percent of the projected estimates. Such 

tages, particularly at the higher ex- 
allen levels, still leave a very heavy f- 
nancial burden for education on non-Federal 
sources of revenue. 

The level of support should be 
related also to projections of increased gross 
national product. The current figure of 
$412 billion is up $40 billion since 1953. 
Estimates of $425 billion for 1960 and $525 
billion for 1965 are likely to be exceeded in 
the light of current trends. Federal sup- 
port for the public schools of $31, billion 
5 years from now is clearly no substantial 
withdrawal from increased productivity. 

Although at the level of broad purpose 


and policy Federal for the public 
cealigteh eteecliaietiaisditers oo cS: 
culty except the effort to get.it going, there 
are nevertheless several sensitive points that 
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must be anticipated and dealt with. Of these 
[ shall mention five. ! 

First, the definition of what is a “public 
school” must be left to the individual State. 
The definitions will vary and will seem to 
some and even inconsistent with 
prevailing notions of what a public school 
really is. Some will define a public school 
in terms of its top controlling board, some 
in terms of its availability to students, some 
in terms of the character of its support. 
Some States will define parochial schools as 
public schools, others will not. Latitude 
must be given to the State to define “public 

1” as it sees fit. This is a prime con- 
sideration for State freedom from Federal 
control. 

Second, there must be a definition of what 
is a “child in school.” This is the unit in 
terms of which support will be given. Here 
are some of the questions: What is a child, 
that is, fram what age to what age is the 
child to be counted as such? When is he in 
school, that is how many days a year, how 
many hoursa day? Must he be on the school 
premises, or Only under school supervision? 
These points as a statement of minimum 
standards should be a matter of Federal de 
termination. 

Third, what about present funds now going 
to the schools from State and local bodies? 
Must they be maintained? My apswer here 
is that the maintenance of existing funds 
should not be required, otherwise the Federal 
support is not really the dischdrge of a 
Federal responsibility, and the State would 
be coerced as a result of a history that may 
or may not be currently in tune with overall 
neéds as the State itself presently appraises 
them. 

Fourth, what about d tion? I feel 
that aid should be given to all States on a 
per capita basis without regard to how the 
administration of the public schools is cur- 
rently handled. Law enforcement of na- 
tional policy is in the hands of the courts. 
Improved educational opportunity will be a 
powerful force in aiding in the establish- 
ment of a rational and humane democracy. 

A special problem arises however if a State 
defines what is ordinarily considered to be a 
“public” school as a “private” school for 
purposes of evading the intent of national 
desegregation policy. Should a State be per- 
mitted to define “public school” in one way 
for the Supreme Court and in another way 
for the Comptroller General? Personally, I 
feel that one definition is enough, and “pub- 
lic school” once being defined, that concept 
should prevail uniformly in all judicial and 
administrative matters where the public 
school. as such is involved. 

Fifth, what about current proposals for 
Federal aid to States and communities for 
the building of schools? The bast that can 
be said for them is that they are harmless 
and a gesture of good intent. The worst 
that can be said is that they are’wholly in- 
adequate, expensive and that they evade the 
eet duty of Federal support for the public 
sc F ; 

Per capita appropriations to the States will 
permit them to finance the schools they be- 
liev@ they need, and to determine for them- 
selves the balance locally desirable between 
educational structures and teaching func- 
tions. 

Finally, the dreary question of account- 
ing and auditing. Here I feel that the ac- 

should be done by the State, certi- 
fied to by some high agency other than the 
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program 
is only the assurance that the declared 
the State has been performed in 
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terms that reflect Federal responsibility and 
accountability. 

Opposition to Federal support for the pub- 
lic schools is rarely heard on economic 
grounds, that the burden on the Federal 
budget would be too great. It is frequently 
contended that the States could do more if 
they only wanted to, by means of reassess- 
ments, higher rates of real-estate taxes, 
higher general and specific sales taxes, new 
taxes on business turnover, and the like. 
There is no doubt some truth in these con- 
tentions; but what is not always recognized 
is that States and local communities have 
many public responsibilities other than the 
schools, and that growth and shifts of popu- 
lation have created many a new problem for 
local government. In any case catching up 
with school necessities and keeping up with 
school demands will require more State and 
local funds than have ever been planned 
for, even with moderate assistance in Federal 
support. 

The most vocal opposition to Federal sup- 
port for the public schools comes as ex- 
pressed apprehension that Federal money 
means Federal interference and ultimate 
Federal control of education. The right of 
each State to determine what kind of edu- 
cation it wants is constantly asserted, a 
somewhat legalistic position considering the 
interference of the State in the educational 
affairs of local communities and of both 
in the decisions of the individual family, 
which after all should have some final rights 
as to how the children should be brought up. 

It is true that the protestations of fear of 
Federal interference are mostly based on 
the assumption of an equalization formula, 
of the means test, hand-out policy which 
always presented a potential danger. If, 
however, the measure of Federal support is 
on a per-capita child in public-school basis, 
the only Federal concern would be to prevent 
false reporting or fraud of other kinds. 

The opposition will now come from those 
who favor Federal aid because they expect 
at the same time to get. Federal influence 
on local educational policies and standards. 
This opposition feels that working through 
local: citizens groups is too slow and too 
uncertain, and that unless there is conform- 

“ance to Federal standards there should be 
no Federal aid. Whether or not this group 
is large, it is extremely vocal; and recent dis- 
closures as to what the Soviet Union has 
been able to accomplish educationally by 
means of central expenditure and central 
control makes this group understandably 
impatient with the slower policies of popular 
consent and popular will. 

There is, however, another angle to this 
controversy—one that is very old and very 

-deep. Briefly it is the question of whether 
the burden of social programs, such as edu- 
cation, should be borne by a tax on real prop- 
erty or by a tax on income. 

This issue was brought home to me very 
vividly in 1931 when I was a dean at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Prof. Charles H. Judd 
had just returned from New York where 
he had attended a small private meeting of 
businessmen amd educators. The subject 
under discussion was increasing the required 
age of school attendance. I asked him how 
the meeting went. He said, “Fine. There 
was unanimous agreement that the compul- 
sory school attendance age should be raised.” 


I was surprised and asked him to explain.” 


“Well,” said Judd, “the educators and the 
businessmen have a common interest. The 
educators want more children to teach and 
the businessmen want to put the burden of 
unemployment on regl estate.” 

This conflict between the income taxpayer 
and the real estate taxpayer or renter is not 
a conflict between the rich and the poor: 
We now have over 44 million income tax- 

yers, and the median taxable income on 
which income tax is paid is only $3,800. To 
make it concrete, here is a man making $100 
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a week who has a wife and three children. 
He now has $3,000 in exemptions. If the 
exemption allowance should be raised $100 
per person, since his highest bracket is 20 
percent, he will increase his income after 
taxes by $100. If, instead of raising the 
exemption, $80 is put into the public schools 
(on the per capita child in public school 
basis), his children if they are in public 
school will get $240 more spent for their 
education. Which do you think this head of 
a family would prefer—$240 more spent a 
year on the education of his children or $100 
a year of his own to do with as he pieases? 
Well, your guess is as good as mine. 

From the point of view of the national 
welfare the choice is clear. The $240 more 
a year for the better education of the three 
children is more desirable than $100 a year 
spent or saved beyond the family’s present 
consumer status. 

Obviously this is an illustrative generali- 
zation, and exceptional cases can be imag- 
ined. But the exceptions will fall on both 
sides around this average, and the balance is 
clearly in favor of Federal support of the 
public schools. 

We are now in a time of historic change in 
education. The old traditions are falling 
apart under the pressure of the new neces- 
sities. And in a curious way the new neces- 
sities derive from a will to provide for all 
children the educational opportunities which 
the old traditions were designed to give the 
few. 

The period from 1929 to 1939 was a period 
of economic disorder. The institutional pat- 
tern was no longer able to support the basic 
demands of production and distribution. We 
were confronted for a decade with the para- 
dox of need for goods and need for work in a 
setting of abundance of raw materials and 
the highest technical competence the world 
had at that time Enown. Later the folly of 
war revealed the folly of the old economic 
and financial traditions. The reluctantly 
adopted palliatives of the early thirties be- 
came established as the guides to institu- 
tional economic reform. 

In 1946, after 15 years that were marked by 
both depression and war, a national policy 
was formulated in the simple preamble to the 
Employment Act of 1946. This policy has 
become more creative as the years have 
passed. It declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has responsibility consistent with 
a fundamental belief in free, competitive 
enterprise to utilize all its plans, functions, 
and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work. 

At the time the Employment Act was 
passed, there were misgivings, even fear. The 
New York Herald Tribune on June 14, 1946, 
spoke of the act as “perhaps the most serious 
threat to free enterprise and democracy 
with which the country has been confronted 
in the 170 years of its existence.” But today 
the act has bipartisan support at the highest 
levels, and all sectors of the economy recog- 
nize its policy as a necessary element in pro- 
tecting the national welfare. 

The period from 1949 to 1959 is a period 
of educational disorder. The old institu- 
tional structure can no longer contain the 
urgent demand for general and selective edu- 
cational opportunity. The public schools in 
1956 are in the same position that the banks 
were in 1931. Ina year or two or three, more 
and more public schools will become educa- 
tionally insolvent. Unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, there can be no run on the 
schools that will force them to close. But 
the present inadequacies will become more 
apparent as the needs become more acute, 
and we can look forward to an Education Act 
of 195x whose preamble may well be a para- 
phrase of that of the Employment Act of 
1946, 
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Such a preamble to the Education Act of and States that have been waiting for assist- Union is known to be placing great em. 


195x might read in part as follows: “There 
is a Federal responsibility, consistent with 
the constitutional rights, the privileges and 
the duties of the States, to utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
educational opportunities, including self- 
education, for those able, willing, and seeking 
to learn.’4 


A Place To Save Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial from the January 31, 1957, issue of 
the Marion Star of Marion, Ohio, I be- 
lieve, accurately reflects the thinking, in 
at least one State, on Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I hope that this sensible analy- 
sis of the problem will appeal to people 
who are tired of Federal bureaucracy 
and fed up with the high cost of Federal 
agencies—especially when everyone is 
hopeful of reducing the present budg- 
etary requests. 

The editorial follows: 

A Puiace To SavE Money 


The only thing the Federal Government 
could do for schools that they sometimes 
have trouble doing at local and State levels 
is to provide more taxing power for school 
support. 

This is the only kind of school aid from 
Washington that would be.acceptable—the 
use of Federal taxing power. 

If Congress merely gave back to each State 
a fair percentage of taxes collected under its 
authority, with the proviso that the money 
be used for school aid, that would be excel. 
lent. ’ 

But that is not what a sehool-aid-minded 
Con,.ess would do. It would divvy up Fed- 
eral funds under some school-aid formula to 
share the wealth between wealthy and poor 
States. ’ 

That is the only plan that would be ac- 
ceptable to southern Congressmen, repre- 
senting the bulk of the poor States. 

The plan would give many States a net 
deficit~-in their own school-aid resources; 
they would lose in the deal. It is, moreover, 
a plan that would give the Federal Govern- 
ment a net deficit in its Treasury because no 
new taxes are being proposed to underwrite 
a school-aid program. 

Secretary of Treasury Humphrey has been 
talking about the importance of each of us 
coming to grips with runaway spending in 
Washington. He says we as individuals have 
ourselves to blame for a budget that has 
reached $72 billion and shows no sign of 
stopping. 

Secretary Humphrey says he and President 
Eisenhower have talked this over and agree 
that the only way to save Federal money is 
to save it—like that. 

The Federal school-aid bill, whatever it 
turns out to be when the committeemen get 
through with it, would be a fine place to save 
a couple billion dollars’ worth of Federal 


* money—like that. 


» We predict that Congressmen will quickly 
realize the absurdity of talking about Fed- 
eral school aid when what they mean is a 
scheme for sharing the wealth between 
States already paying the cost of education 


ance, some of them with two school sys- 
tems—one for whites, one for colored. 


Felix Ullrich, Jr., of Newark—An Out- 
standing Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, next 
week in Washington, we will have the 40 
most promising young scientists in the 
United States. They have been selected 
in the 16th annual talent search from 
high schools all over the Nation to come 
here to participate in the 5-day Science 
Talent Institute. Iam proud to say that 
Felix Thomas Ullrich, Jr., a young man 
from my district in Newark from Bar- 
ringer High School—the same high 
school that I attended—is included in 
this outstanding group. Felix intends 
to become a physicist or an electrical 
engineer. 

These young people will compete for 
the’ Westinghouse scholarship in the 
finals of the science talent search di- 
rected by science clubs of America which 
are administered by Science Service. 
The winners have passed difficult apti- 
tude test, submitted scholarship records 
and recommendations, and written a re- 
port entitled “My Science Project.” 
One of these outstanding young men 
and women will win a $2,800 scholarship 
and the runner-up will receive a $2,000 
scholarship. In all, scholarships total- 
ing $11,000 will be awarded to this group. 

The story of Felix Ullrich, Jr., must 
give heart to all Americans. At 17 years 
of age he has already distinguished him- 
self in the field of his choice. He is an 
outstanding example of a young man 
seeking knowledge to prepare himself 
for an important future in a science- 
minded age. On his own, he has studied 
theoretical physics and mathematics 
during his vacations. For a. science 
project, he has designed and built a.small 
radio frequency heating unit which he 
used to heat materialin a vacuum. His 
accomplishments have led him to be 
elected to the National Honor Society. 
He is also a member of the Science Clubs 
of America and a mathematics club. 
He hopes to attend the University of 
California at Berkeley. The fact that 
Felix is a member of the Ground Ob- 
server Corps shows that he is a good cit- 
izen as well as a good scientist. 

Felix Ullrich, Jr., is an example of the 
fine young men and women included in 

, the Scientific Talent Institute here this 
week. I am sure that we are all well 


aware of the crucial need for scientists. 4 


The role that these young people will 
play in the future of our Nation is 
, ever growing one. The young scientists 
in this group are stepping forward 
help their country in an era of 
scientific competition. The So 


phasis on scientific advancement ang 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain are 
making large strides in this field. we 
are depéndent on the young scientists 
of America to provide for our nationg) 
survival by their contributions to a coi. 
petitive and very important field. 1 wis, 


, to commend these young scientists op 


their accomplishments. 


How Reducing the Corporate Income Ta; 
Will Help Unincorporated Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


. Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
small-business people whose businesses 
are unincorporated are.asking how they 
will be helped by our proposals for re. 
ducing the corporate income tax on smal] 
corporations. 

I introduced in the last Congress, and 
again in this Congress, a bill which would 
substantially reduce the corporate in- 
come tax on small corporations. This 
bill—H. R. 7—would also reduce the tax 
on medium size and even moderately 
large corporations; it would, however, 
make slight increases in the tax rates 
on the very large, the giant, and the 
Supergiant corporations. The increased 
rates which these latter corporations 
would pay are proposed for compelling 
reasons. 

First, the bill is not intended to bring 
about any reduction in the total revenue 
which the Government would receive 
from the corporate income tax. On the 
contrary, the bill would simply substitute 
for the present uneven progression of 
rates, a uniform progression which is 
calculated to yield the same revenue. 

There is, however, a second purpose to 
be served by a uniform system of pro- 
gressive rates on corporate incomes. 
The purpose is-to bring about a more 
even and equitable distribution of the 
actual burden of the corporate income 
tax and thus correct a condition of the 
present tax structure which is bringing 
about a rapid concentration of business 
into the hands of a few corporate giants. 

PRESENT TAX RATES DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 

; SMALL BUSINESS 

As we know, the corporate income tax 
falls on many small corporations in ex- 
actly the same way that the individual 
income tax falls on an individual's in- 
come. That is to say, the corporation 
is left, after paying the tax, with just 
that much less income to spend than it 
would have had if there had been no cor- 
porate income ‘tax. These are the 
smaller corporations. They do business 
under sufficiently strong competitive 
conditions that they cannot arbitrarily 
decide what their incomes are going to 
be. In short, they do not have a market 
o> which enables them to shift the 
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on the other hand, many of the bigger 

corporations do in reality shift the cor- 

' porate income tax. This is readily ad- 
mitted by many of the executives of 
these very corporations. These corpor- 
ations do not necessarily have a monop- 
oly in the legal sense of the term, but 
they do have sufficient control over the 
market that they can réarrange their 
price and production policies to accom- 
modate the tax. They thus continue to 
take whatever amount of profits, after 
taxes, they consider to be most desirable 
from the viewpoint of their long run 
self-interest. 

For example, corporations in the 
public-utility fields do not actually pay 
a corporate income tax for the simple 
reason that when this tax is imposed, 
or increased, it is the custom of the 
State utility commissions to. allow these 
corporations to raise their rates suffi- 
ciently to absorb the tax. For similar 
reasons the giant corporations in the 
unregulated fields of business do not pay 
the tax, because they are not required to 
seek the permission of any regulatory 
pody before raising their prices. 

An across-the-board corpérate income 
tax is therefore far from.even and un- 
discriminating in its effects on corpora- 
tions of different sizes. At one extreme, 
there are corporations that actually bear 
the burden, or substantially all of the 
burden, of the tax. In this case the tax 
actually reduces—and it reduces substan- 
tially—the amount of earnings which the 
corporation has left to pay dividends and 
to invest in business expansion. At the 
other extreme, there are corporations 
that can and do shift. substantially all of 
the tax, and these are in practical effect 
left untaxed.. And in between these two 
extremes there are corporations which 
can and do shift the tax only in varying 
degrees and these are in practical effect 
taxed in varying degrees. 

At present .the effective tax rate on 
corporate incomes—that is, the normal 
and. surtax combined—progresses in a 
very curious fashion. It is, first, a flat 
rate on corporate incomes ranging be- 
tween nothing and $25,000; then the rate 
progresses steeply on corporate incomes 
up to about $400,000; and after that the 
rate is flat again, so that a corporation 
having a net taxable income of several 
billions of. dollars pays the same rate as 
a corporation having a net income of 
about one-half million dollars. 

BIG CORPORATES SHOULD START PAYING TAXES 

The result of a system of progressive 
rates then would be this: No matter in 
what general segment of the size scale 
an industry may occupy, the smaller 
competitors in that industry would pay 


tax could be shifted. The result will be 
therefore that many of the giant cor- 
Pporations would, for the first time, ac- 
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HELPING UNINCORPORATED BUSINESSES - 


As a result of having introduced a tax 
bill of the kind I have just described, I 
have received over the past year, and am 
still receiving, quite a few letters about 
this matter. As I indicated, many of 
these letters are from small-business 
people whose businesses are not incor- 
porated and who ask this question: “How 
will reducing the corporate income tax 
help small partnerships and proprietor- 
ships?” On January 9 I received a let- 
ter from a small-business man who put 
the question in a rather typical way. I 
offer for insertion in the REcorp a por- 
tion of this man’s letter to me, together 
with that portion of my reply to him 
which deals with taxes, in the hope that 
this correspondence will help clarify the 
matter for others who may have the 
same question. This will show how, un- 
der’section 1361 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, small unincorporated busi- 
nesses might take advantage of any re- 
ductions that are made in the corporate 
income taxes. 

The letter to me reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

I, as a small] retailer, have watched with 
considerable interest the reports of congres- 
sional aid @0 small businesses. 

To date all references to such aid seem to 
mention tax relief for small corporations, al- 
though the bulk of small businesses are un- 
incorporated by more than 10 to 1. The 
small unincorporated businesses need aid 
immediately, in matters such as tax relief, 
pension plans, reserves for operating capital, 
allowable deductions, etc., questions in 
which the corporations have a decided ad- 
vantage over the unincorporated businesses. 
For example, maximum taxes in corporations 
is 52 percent—individual taxes, unlimited. 
Corporations may hold certain amounts of 
profits for operation or expansion of busi- 
ness, whereas the individual cannot. 


My reply to this small-business man 
has been, in part, as follows: 

I fully agree with you that unincorpo- 
rated firms need tax relief. In fact, I believe 
more so than the small corporations, The 
corporate form of organization provides some 
shelter from the high and steeply progressive 
rates on individual incomes. This usually 
means that small corporations, if they are 
profitable, can save some money for business 
expansion. Executive salaries are of course 
deducted as any other business cost before 
the tax is computed. 

I have been pushing for tax relief on small 
corporations however, for the reasons, first, 
because the same relief will be, or can be, 


“made available to unincorporated businesses; 


and second, this seems to be the only feasible 

way of equalizing the presently unequal tax 

as between big firms and small firms. 

NONINCORPORATED FIRMS MAY BE TAXED AS A 
CORPORATION 


Most small-business people don’t seem to 
know about it, but section 1361 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 gives to unin- 
corporated firms the option of being taxed as 
a corporation. This means, as I have said, 
that if we can get the tax rates on small 
corporations down, unincorporated firms can 
utilize the advantages which would result. 
I should add that very few unincorporated 
firms have actually availed themselves of sec- 
tion 1361. 

One of the reasons appears to be that while 
the Collector of Internal Revenue is sup- 
posed to issue regulations covering this sec- 
tion, I believe, as yet, he has not done so. 
The Small Business Committee, of which I 
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am chairman, has recently recommended 
that this matter be reviewed for the pur- 
pose of removing any undue obstacles to 
smnall businesses’ use of the section. 

In addition, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
23, which would help both incorporated and 
unincorporated firms that want to acquire 
or improve business property. This would 
allow the firm to charge off an investment, 
up to $50,000, as a business cost within the 
year in which the expenditure is made. Or 
it would allow the firm to amortize the 
expenditure over any number of years it 
might choose. 





The District of Columbia School System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the very thorough investiga- 
tion made last fall by a special subcom- 
mittee investigating the District of Co- 
lumbia school system, Hon. William 
Gerber, accomplished and reputable at- 
torney of Memphis, Tenn., served as the 
chief counsel. It must be agreed by all 
thinking persons that he performed a 
fair, impartial, and thorough service to 
the committee, which had as its chair- 
man the Honorable James Davis, of 
Georgia. 

It is my judgment that this commit- 
tee, in making an exhaustive and factual 
report to the Congress, and of course, to 
the Nation, accomplished great good in 
the field of this highly controversial sub- 
ject. In the limited time provided this 
committee, I was amazed at the amount 
of constructive work which was ac- 
complished. 

Recently, Mr. Henry Edward Schultz, 
national chairmar of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B uai B’rith, with head- 
quarters in New York, released to tht 
press, in the name of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, a statement made by Dr. 
Hansen, of the District school system, 
wherein he made a report entitled “A 
Miracle of Social Adjustment.” This 
statement and report sought to reflect 
unfavorably upon the work of this com- 
mittee. 

I have known Mr. Gerber since we 
were very young men. He is a fine cit- 
izen of Memphis. He was born.in Russia, 
came to this country at a very early age 
and by his own efforts, supplemented by 
the contributions of fine parents, ob- 
tained his education. He was elected by 
the people of my congressional district 
to the important office of district at- 
torney general, and his record as a prose- 


- cutor was outstanding. He is a former 


president of the Memphis Bar Associa- 
tion and served as president of the Mem- 
phis chapter of the B’nai B'rith. He 
carries the very highest rating for abil- 
ity and character in the law directory. 
Active in worthwhile civic affairs, while 
enjoying a lucrative law practice, his 
reputation is well known in our wide 
area. 
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He wrote a very splendid letter to Mr. 
Schultz, in answer to his implied criti- 
cism, and I have been given permission 
to include a copy of that letter in my 
remarks because I would like to have the 
greatest number of people have the bene- 
fit of its reading. The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 
Mr. Henry Epwarp SCHULTZ, 
National Chairman, Anti-Defamation 
League, B’Nai B’rith, 
New York, N.Y. 

Drar Mr. ScHuULTz: I have just read your 
letter of February 15, 1957, and the press 
release in the name of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith on Dr. Han- 
sen’s report entitled “A Miracle of Social 
Adjustment.” In answer to this distortion 
of the facts and your continued meddling 
in this highly controversial matter in the 
name of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, which is resented by thousands 
of American Jews, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing reply. 

The NAACP and other irresponsible organ- 
izations and individuals with whom you, as 
national chairman of Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai,B’rith, appear to be in full 
agreement, have accused those conducting 
the recent investigation into school condi- 
tions in Washington of presenting a one- 
sided and negative picture of the school in- 
tegration program in Washington. 

Instead of devising ways and means of 
eliminating the deplorable and disgraceful 
conditions that were revealed through the 
testimony of highly .eputable principals 
and teachers, the prointegrationists, in a 
desperate effort to divert attention from the 
findings of the subcommittee, have been des- 
perately seeking to make it appear that a 
conspiracy was entered into between s50- 
called bigots on the subcommittee and me 
to defame the Negroes in Washington and 
deliberately make a case against public 
school integration. This is a deliberate 
falsehood and no fair-minded individual will 
swallow that sort of tripe, whether it comes 
from the NAACP or the. Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. 

The fallacy in imputing that the mem- 

bers of the subcommittee from the Deep 
South were bigots, interested ina biased 
and prejudiced investigation to injure school 
integration is totally refuted by their ap- 
pointment of me as chief counsel. 
* My appointment was wholly unsolicited. 
It was made after I had acquainted the 
Members of the subcommittee with the 
fact that I was born in Russia, that I was 
a Jew, that I was a past president of the 
local B'nai B'rith lodge, and that after 
admonishing some of the Members of the 
subcommittee’ that my sympathies would 
naturally lean toward minority groups. 
If they were looking for a chief counsel who 
would conduct a biased and prejudiced in- 
vestigation, they had a number of appli- 
cants from which they could have made 
such a selection. 

I was advised by the subcommittee that 
the resolution called for an investigation 
into public school standards and conditions, 
and juvenile delinquency in the District of 
Columbia. Not a single member of the 
committee either intimated or suggested 
that the investigation was to be focused 
on integration in the Washington schools, 
nor did any member t to me as to 
how the investigation should be conducted. 
The strategy for its conduct was entirely 
my own. 

During the course of this investigation I 
personally interviewed approximately 500 
members of the Washington school system. 
They consisted of all of the members of the 
Board of Education, District Commissioners, 
principals, teachers, and school custodians. 
There was no intimidation or coercion prac- 
ticed and the power of subpena was not 
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inyoked. It was all conducted on a volun- 
tary basis. 

While you shed crocodile tears over the 
unwarranted charge that this was a one- 
sided investigation, you close your eyes com- 
pletely to the campaign that was waged by 
the NAACP not only to stop the investiga- 
tion, but to intimidate, coerce and terrorize 
respectable teachers into refusing to vol- 
untarily appear and testify before the sub- 
committee for fear of reprisals. 

You have now taken it upon yourself to 
propagandize, in the name of the Anti- 
Defamation League, a report by Dr. Hansen, 
entitled “A Miracle of Social Adjustment,” 
which you say represents fair comments on 
your part on the basis of the facts. 

This so-called miracle of social adjust- 
ment in the Washington schools since inte- 
gration is a figment of Dr. Hansen's imagi- 
nation created while sitting behind a desk at 
Franklin S:hool and doing a lot of day- 
dreaming and wishful thinking. His report 
is not supported by the facts. It ignores the 
statements and testimony of a large number 
of school personnel ‘who were on the firing 
line and gave_firsthand information. 

As testified to by reputable school person- 
nel, this “miracle of social adjustment” of 
which you seem to be particularly proud 
brought about disciplinary problems in the 
predominantly integrated schools that were 
described as appalling, demoralizing, intol- 
erable, and disgraceful. Fighting, lying, 
stealing, vandalism, obscene writing, vulgar 
talking, absenteeism, tardiness, d truancy 
increased to alarming proportions. . 

Mental and physical suffering affected the 
health and morale of many white teachers as 
a reaction to these unexpected. disciplinary 
problems. As a result some white teachers 
resigned, some retired before the fixed date 
of their retirement, and others indicated 
they were going to leave the school system as 
soon as possible. 

Integration brought about a situation 
where teachers were required to police the 
corridors, playgrounds, and cafeterias, and 
police officers were called to many of the 
schools constantly. 

This miracie of social adjustment brought 
about a curtailment of normal social activi- 
ties. Plays, dramatics, and dances were dis- 
continued. The sex attitude of-the Negro 
was found to be dangerous and revolting. 
Reputable teachers reported deplorable con- 
ditions in sex contacts. Reports of attempt- 
ed rape, assaults, chasing girls, and even 
teachers, Negro girls soliciting boys at school, 
sex talk, and suggestive talking and attempt- 
ed fondling and feeling of white girls, sex 
perversion, indecent exposures of the person, 
and innumerable sex affronts were reported 
by the school personnel that was interviewed. 
Indeed, all this was a “miracle of social ad- 
jJustment.” 

Dr. Hansen’s “miracle of social adjust- 
ment” fails to take into consideration the 
report of the t of Public Health 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1955. The report shows that out of 13,267 
cases of venereal diseases reported, 12,621 
were colored; that out of 854 cases of gonor- 
rhea reported among children of school age, 
834 were colored; that out ofg 1,184 illegiti- 
mate births reported among children of 
school age, i dabcinaen admanak: that 1 out of 
every 4 colored children born in ‘Wactiagi 
is illegitimate. 

Dr. Hansen's statement that the exodus of 
white residents to the suburban areas of 
Virginia and Maryland is not the result of 
school integration is not supported by a 
scintilla of evidence. Teacher after teacher 
stated that the exodus of white residents 
from was accelerated by the 
persistent agitation for integration. That 
the establisiiment of school boundaries and a 
forced mixing of the races caused many 
whites to move to the suburban areas. This 
is a matter of common knowledge, and you 
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could very easily verify it by talking to peo. 
ple at random in Washington. The Was h- 
ington school census reveals that where a fey 
years ago there were 59,582 white cme ts 
and 33,498 colored students, the schoo! ce. 
sus as of October 1956 shows that the schoo) 
population is now 34,750 white students ang 
73,723 colored students. 

This “miracle of social adjustment” e ven 
saw Dr. Hansep adjusting his living co 
tions by moving into an area removed jr 
the predominately integrated school districts 
He testified before the committee tha; oa 
would not have selected a home in a coloreg 


_ area. 


I sometimes wonder if the creation of the 
theme song, “miracle of social adjustment’ 
by Dr. Hansen, which is unsupported by any 
evidence, was not done for the purpose of 
ingratiating himself with the pro-integra- 
tionist members of the Board of Education ip 
order that he might be considered for the po- 
sition of superintendent in event of the re. 
tirement-of Superintendent Hobart Corning. 

The statement by Dr. Hansen that there 
was preparation and ‘careful planning {; 
the integration of the Washington schoo Is j is 
not supported by the evidence. On the con. 
trary, the school personnel interviewed stateq 
that there was not any serious consideration 
given or preparation made for the integra- 
tion of the Washington schools. If Superin- 
tendent Corning had any kind of workable 
plan it was not communicated to the teach. 
ing personnel. The proof was practically 
unanimous that the integrated schoo! syst em 
in Washington was not successful and tha 
it would take many years to determine this 
question. 

At the time the Washington schools were 
integrated the school administration had no 
idea as to the wide mental, social, and educa- 
tional difference that existed between the 
white and colored students. If there had 
been any careful planning, the schoo! admin- 
istration should have given the national 
standardized mental and educational 


‘ achievement tests before the schools were 


integrated. Had they done so there would 
not have been such a hasty decision to inte- 
grate the schools. It was not until the races 
were mixed and chaos broke out that these 
tests were given in the spring of 1956. These 
tests revealed that the intelligence quotient 
of the average white student was in the 
upper 5 percent of the Nation and the intel- 
ligence quotient of the average Negro was in 
the lower 5 percent of the Nation. That 
there was a range of between 2 and 4 grades 
in the educational achievement of the white 
students and Negro students. What a ‘“mira- 
cle of social adjustment” developed when 
these students were hastily mixed to appease 
the wishes and desires of the NAACP and the 
politicians who were only interested in Negro 
votes. 

The witnesses stated that the chaos and 
confusion created by the hasty integration 
of the Washington: schools was a nightmare. 
This condition was recognized by Dr. Hansen, 
who, in an effort to combat the deterioration 
in educational achievement being suffered 
by the white students, created the four- 
track plan. This plan has for its purpose 
the grouping of students according to their 
educational achievement and ability to learn. 
It is a reversion to segregation. Instead of 
having segregation under a dual system of 
schools, we now have segregation under the 
same roof. This action, taken by Dr. Han- 
sen, proves conclusively that his report 3" 
titled “A Miracle of Social Adjustment” 

a distortion of the facts intended to Le 
up the-true conditions™in the integrated 
Washington schools. , 

I have never been a member of any organ- 
ization that favors segregation in the public 
schools, nor have I ever expressed an opinion 
on the subject. I Will say, however, that my 
é@xperience in Washington leads: me to the 
conclusion that hasty integration of the 
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public schools in any community will bring 
about “a miracle of social adjustment” there- 
tofore unheard of in decent society. 

why the Anti-Defamation League should 
nave become so saturated with its impor- 
tance in this highly controversial matter is 
peyond the comprehension of thousands of 
American Jews who have not been consulted 
or given an opportunity to express their 
yiews on the merits of this policy. A small 

up of so-called leaders in the order, who 
are biased in favor of integration, are at- 
tempting to speak and act for thousands who 
do not support your views and resent reading 
in the press your partisan criticisms on a 
matter that does not come within the pur- 
yiew or functions of the league. 

The NAACP was created for the purpose of 
advancing the causes and protecting the in- 
terests of the American Negro. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith was cre- 
ated for the purpose of preventing the defa- 
mation of Jews. If you will let the NAACP 
take care of the Negroes and confine the 
pest efforts of the Anti-Defamation League 
along the lines for which it was created, we 
will all be much better off. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GERBER. 





New Industry for Central Kansas Drought 
Area . 


— OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to 
President Eisenhower, copy of which was 
sent me by the Lyons Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Lyons, Kans.: 

FEBruARY 11, 1957. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR PRESIDENT BISENHOWER: We, the 
board of directors of the Lyons Chamber of 
Commerce, Lyons, Kans., ask that you con- 
sider the economic problems that are facing 
business and agriculture here in central 
Kansas. 

As you well know, our farm income has 
softened considerably as a result of the 
drought conditions and the price structures 
that have prevailed the past 3 years. We 
have been fortunate in having consider- 
able oil activity in this area for the past 20 
years. All this has provided .comfortable 
income to many, but we are now losing it 
graduully, as our oil reserve becomes de- 
pleted and our oil exploration people are 
moving to other more productive areas. 
With the loss of both farm income and oil 
income, our business is feeling a definite 
pinch. 

We believe our greatest hope to increase 
our productive incomes lies in developing 
new industry in this part of Kansas. We 
have already exerted considerable energy in 
an attempt to attract industry, small and 
large, from the more congested parts of the 
United States. We have met with scant suc- 
cess, and have lately been directing our ef- 
forts toward locally developing industry as a 
means of stabilizing our productive economy. 
The results of this endeavor have been very 
encouraging, and have served to point out to 
us the, determined desire of our people to 
po themselves by their own, creative ef- 
or 
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We have the finest supply of potential 
labor to be found anywhere in the United 
States. Many of our farmers find they must 
have other income in addition to what they 
can expect to earn on a farm. To do this, 
they are willing to do any kind of honorable 
work to supplement their depleted income 
from farm work. They have a background of 
good character that creates a pride in work- 
manship, and they represent a great asset 
to any employer. 

We believe that this part of Kansas could 
be beneficial to certain types of industry 
producing both Government contracts and 
commercial items, since we are located in the 
very center of the United States, and we be- 
lieve that industry should be encouraged to 
consider this area for future development. 

We further suggest that a Government- 
sponsored emergency program be established 
to assist existing small industries, to aid in 
the development of new industries in this 
area, and to share in the national defense 
program subcontracts. Technical advice, 
financing, aid in obtaining necessary ma- 
chine tools, and Government direction in 
seeing that contracts are divided more evenly 
among rural communities of our central area 
is most important. 

We sincerely make these proposals in the 
hope something can be worked out to pro- 
vide this productive development, and help 
to offset the growing softness in our local 
rural economies. 

Very sincerely yours, 

The Board of Directors, Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce: Dale H. Snyder, Presi- 
dent; Lloyd H. Buell, Vice President; 
W. W. Chandler, Jr., Treasurer; John 
M. Neely, Secretary-Manager; Ray- 
mond Biggs; Willis Fankhauser; A. B. 
Martin; Dr. James T. Grimes, M. D.; 
James Ludes; Bill King; Mrs. Helen 
Six; Robert F. Young. 





The Late Honorable C. Wayland Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the REcorp to show that I was privileged 
to be a close personal friend of the late 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks, known to 
all his many friends as “Curly.” He 
was such an outstanding man, who 
meant so much to me personally and did 
sq much for me as a friend, that I am 
constrained to make certain somehow, 
perhaps in this way, that now and for all 
time the people will know not only my 
personal feelings but also some measure 
of the contribution he made to Illinois 
and to the country as a whole. 

Whatever one’s political faith, what- 
ever one’s views on a particular legisla- 
tive issue, all agree that no man served 
in the United States Senate who has 
shown more courage of his convictions 


than “Curly” Brooks and few men had ~ 


the ability with which he was endowed 
to express so persuasively what he 
believed. 

As great as he was as an attorney, as 
great as he was a Senator from Illinois, 
as great and as many his accomplish- 
ments in the practice of law and the 
making of law, for me his real greatness 
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was his love of his fellowman, his under- 
standing of other people’s problems, his 
constant efforts to help them in arriving 
at solutions, and his complete humility 
regardless of the many honors he 
attained. 

I shall miss “Curly” Brooks. I shall 
miss his wise counsel and advice. I 
shall miss him as a man for whom I had 
great affection as a friend. 








Echoes From Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the membership 
of the House this article by the very able 
Washington correspondent for the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers, Ed Dickson, which 
appeared recently in the Fresno Bee. 
The article comments favorably upon 
three well-known Democratic personal- 
ities who have added much to the luster 
of the Democratic Party. I am proud 
that Mike was once a resident of my dis- 
trict. 

The article follows: 

EcHOES From CAPITOL HILL 
(By Edward H. Dickson) 


California has a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in the makeup of the Democratic con- 
gressional campaign committee. 

The chairman is Congressman MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan, of Youngstown, Ohio. His assist- 
ant is Kenneth Harding, of Washington, D. C. 

But these addresses do not tell the true 
California connection of the pair whose duty 
is to elect righteous Democrats to the House 
of Representatives and defeat sinful Repub- 
licans come campaign time every 2 years. 

Incidentally, the virtues of the Democrats 
and the malfeasance of the Republicans are 
in direct ratio to the number of days before 
election. 

In off election years, such as this,. both 
Kirwan and Harding have been known to 
break down and admit that after all Repub- 
licans are human, even though misguided. 

But they never have been reckless enough 
to put this in writing. 

Kirwan, known as MIKE to all and sundry, 
is suspected of being of Gaelic ancestry. In 
fact, Joe Friday would find this out in about 
a minute’s conversation and without asking 
a single “ma’am.” 

Kirwan got his start in life as a worker 
in the oilfields of Kern County, Calif., which 
did not entitle him to a 2714 percent deple- 
tion allowance such as the absentee owners 
“enjoy. 

It was a beneficial arrangement for both 
Kirwan and California for they formed a 
sort of mutual admiration society. 

Kirwan remembered years later the parched 
lands he saw there as a youngster. As a key 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee he helped see that the Central Valley 
project received substantial appropriations. 

California’s wandering son is regarded as 
one of the great conservationists of our time 
despite the fact his own home Ohio district 
receives but little from the Interior Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill. 

Kirwan, in fact, regarded it as a sort of 
personal triumph when one year in present- 
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ing the Department’s bill he was able to 
include an 80-cent item for the purchase of 
a new wick for a lighthouse on Lake Erie. 

The California roots of Harding are 
planted even more deeply. Like his dad be- 
fore him, the very much loved and respected 
Victor Harding, he is a native Californian. 

While Ken takes a lively interest in the 
election returns from all 435 House districts, 
he is especially conscious of the count which 
comes in from San Mateo County. 

That is the home ground, so to speak. 

“Cap” Harding, his late dad, once taught 
political science at Stanford University, 
which is the alma mater of former Repub- 
lican President Herbert Hoover. 

Their political philosophies, however, var- 
ied more than somewhat. 

Ken is doing fine as his dad's successor but 
“Cap” is regarded as having been one of the 
greatest keepers of the mace in all the long 
history of the House of Representatives. 

The mace, it should be explained, is a 
symbolical club of authority featuring the 
Roman fasces. 

“Cap” made the hall of fame as a keeper of 
the mace because he was always Johnny- 
on-the-spot when the Congressmen quit 
calling each other “able and distinguished” 
and referring to each other as “gentlemen” 
and started using those short and ugly words 
which make men fighting mad. 

“Cap” would run up with the mace and 
shake it in their faces and a world crisis 
would be averted. 

“ Not to mention the dignity of Congress. 





The Estonian People Still Lonz for 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Estonia declared her independence on 
February 24° 1918, a proud and historic 
people gave the world renewed evidence 
that the true spirit of freedom can never 
be quenched. Even though Estonia had 
lain for more than two centuries under 
Russian domination, she was determined 
to build her own destiny. 

It is important to recall this anniver- 
sary of Estonian independence because 
it reminds us of our own high resolve 
that the right of all nations—small or 
large—to self-determination shall re- 
main one of the goals which our country 
must. always seek. Our Nation was itself 
conceived on the principle that it is the 
inalienable right of a people to. govern 
themselves. That principle must guide 
us in the future as in the past. 

Despite the oppression of the Soviet 
tyrants today, the Estonian people still 
long for freedom. ‘Those of Estonian 
descent who have come to this Nation to 
mingle with their fellow Americans from 
many lands have brought that spirit of 
liberty with them. America must open 
its door in hospitality to all those who 
seek refuge from dictatorship. 

We sense today a new spirit of dedica- 
tion to freedom’s cause behind the Iron 
Curtain. I believe that this rising fer- 
ment makes it imperative that the 


United States take the lead in calling on 
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the United Nations to expose for all to see 
the shame of Soviet tyranny over Estonia 
and her neighbors of Baltic and Eastern 
Europe. On February 24, 1957, let us be 
as true to democratic ideals as the Eston- 
ian patriots were true to them 39 years 


ago. 





The Overton Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have repeatedly urged, during 
the time which I have been privileged to 
represent the Fourth District of Louisi- 
ana, action’on our part to promote and 
support the construction of the Overton 
Waterway in central and northwest 
Louisiana. I have stated and have dem- 
onstrated numerous times that water 
navigation is of utmost importance to 
the continued growth and development 
of the Red River Valley. This project 
is vital and drastically needed in this 
Southwest area. ; 

There are those in Louisiana who are 
evidently against progress in any form. 
Those forces which are urging the use of 
the Red River for navigation purposes 
are actually fighting to destroy the pos- 
sibility of navigation in the Red River 
Valley. Red River, because of the nature 
of its shifting banks, which constantly 
crumble and slough off into the river, is 
unstable. Stabilization of its banks and 
navigation of the Red River are, there- 
fore, impossible without a vast expendi- 
ture of money. The cost of such a proj- 
ect of bank stabilization and the other 


measures necessary for navigation com-_ 


pletely rule out the use of Red River. 

I want to point out specifically that the 
river route is 75 miles longer than the 
Overton Waterway project and this fact 
alone will increase the costs tremen- 
dously, and would increase navigation 
costs up and down the river, in the event 
efforts are made in the future to use the 
river channel instead of the proposed 
canal. The proposed Overton Canal 
would be only 205 miles in length, as op- 
posed to more than 280 miles for the Red 
River route, and the swift current of Red 
River resulting in constantly changing 
channels and unstable banks, requiring 
at least 12 locks and dams, as against 
only 9 needed for the Overton Waterway, 


‘definitely rule out the river itself as us- 


able for navigation. 

It it were determined to use the Red 
River channel for navigation, the costs 
would run from $200 million to $300 mil- 
lion, whereas the Federal costs for the 
Overton Waterway would be less than 
$100 million. 

In 1945 the Army engineers studied 
this entire matter and came up with the 
report that the channel of Red River is 
not susceptible to modern navigation. 
They recommended the use of a series of 
bayous like Bayou Pierre, Cane River 
and Old River as a feasible, slack water 
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route for water travel from the lowe; 
part of Red River to Shreveport, 1, _ 

Those forces urging a study of the use 
of the channel of Red River for nayic,. 
tion purposes, disregard the findings of 
the Army engineers made in 1945, which 
have not been seriously disputed. and 
are out to destroy efforts to obtain nayj- 
gation in the Red River Valley. Withoy: 
navigation we cannot hope to haye 
major new industrial development 3; 
Alexandria, Natchitoches, and Shreve. 
port. 





U. S. S. “Long Beach” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28,1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the Secretary of the Navy an- 
nounced the first mnuclear-powered 
guided-missile surface ship of the Navy, 
a cruiser, will bear the name U.S. s. 
Long Beach. 

The decision to name the cruiser after 
the southern California city which I have 
the honor to represent was made after 
a long and careful study of many names 
which had been proposed for the ship by 
individuals, groups, and associations, al] 
of whom have manifested the keenest 
interest in the remarkable new Navy 
being created for our country’s defense. 

It is a long-standing custom to name 
cruisers for cities of the United States, 
but no cruiser has ever borne the name 
of Long Beach before. The area for 
which the new ship has been named is 
the site of one of the earliest seaboard 
settlements on the Pacific coast. Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, in his classic ‘Two 
Years Before the Mast” describes early 
commercial shipping activities in the 
then sparsely settled area, where Yankee 
merchant skippers loaded hides and tal- 
low from the ranchos served by the har- 
bor area. 

Long Beach has long been a major 
center for naval operations on the West 
coast and the city and its suburbs have 
been home for many years to the officers 
and men of the fleet and their families. 
The port has expanded and been im- 
proved over the years, and now includes 
a naval shipyard, a naval station and 
serves as the headquarters for various 
commands both afloat and ashore. Long 
Beach currently is the home port of the 
greater part of the active cruisers of the 





* United States Pacific Fleet. 


The relationships between the Navy 
and the people and civic government of 
Long Beach have been excellent through 
the years. It will be remembered that 
last August the city joined with the Fleet 
Reserve Association and the Navy to or- 
ganize and conduct a “Mrs. U.S. Navy” 
contest, which served as a means of rec- 
ognition of the important part Navy 
wives play in helping the service to fulfill 
its mission. 

There has been only one United States 
warship, a World War II frigate, to bear 
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the name of Long Beach before. Built 
in Wilmington, Calif., immediately adja- 
cent to Long Beach, she serveti in the 
pacific area during World War IT with a 
disti ed combat record. She was 
taken from the Reserve Fleet in 1953, re- 
commissioned, and is now on lease to the 
Japanese naval defense force. 

The new cruiser is being built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at Quincy, Mass. 
Her atomic reactors are being built by 
the Westinghouse Corp. and her ultra- 
modern steam turbine by the General 
Electric Co. She is scheduled for com- 
pletion in late 1960. She will have the 
qual distinction of being the first United 
states cruiser to be designed and built 
from the keel up since World War II, and 
the first surface ship to be armed with a 
main battery of guided missiles and pow- 
ered with a nuclear powerplant. 

The Long Beach, marking a milestone 
as she does with her distinction as the 
first nuclear-powered surface ship, will 
not only be a forerunner of the construc- 
_ tive use of nuclear power to propel not 

only warships, but peacetime ships across 
the seas as well. .She will be a graceful 
craft about 700-feet long with a displace- 
ment of around 14,000 tons. She will 
have a distinctive topside appearance be- 
cause of- the absence of conventional 
naval artillery. Her long decks will be 
smooth and unobstructed to permit most 
eficient firing of her missile batteries. 

The ship’s $87.5 million cost, including 
$18.3 million for her reactors, will be re- 
covered by the Nation not only in her 
yalue as a defense weapon in being, but 
also as @ testing ground for the many 
new tactical and strategic concepts 
which will be developed to permit most 
effective use of this revolutionary devel- 
opment in naval warfare. At no time 
since Rear Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
United States Navy—1840 to 1914—de- 
veloped the importance of sea power in 
his Influence of Sea Power on History 
and other writings have more bold possi- 
bilities for the implementation of na- 
tional policy through naval instrumen- 
talities been presented than with this, 
the forerunner of our nuclear-powered 
Navy. 

For the city of Long Beach, the nam- 
ing of the vessel means the coming of 
age of the city as a Navy town. But not 
only is it a matter of prestige. There 
are tangible benefits that go with the dis- 
tinction of having a ship named after a 
city. Every time that ship is involved 
in the news, the name of the home town 
is publicized. As the world’s first atomic 
powered, guided-missile cruiser, the 
U. S. S. Long Beach will be mentioned 
frequently in the news as long as it re- 
mains in commission and as long as 
naval war equipment remains significant. 
It is a prototype ship and will be men- 
tioned in connection with all future ships 
in the same classification. They will be 
known as ships of the Long Beach class. 
Such national notice simply could not 
be purchased by the city through any 
kind of promotional campaign. 


























































the idea was generated by Harry Fulton, 
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a@ correspondent for the Long Beach In- 
dependent newspaper in which columns 
a suggestion of the name first appeared. 
The Independent Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, the Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard Employees Association, the Long 
Beach City Council, and other civic 
groups ‘were constantly alert to forward 
naming of the ship after the city. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, Virginia 
Weldon Kelly, carried on a ceaseless 
campaign among her many friends in 
high naval and civilian circles in Wash- 
ington to gain victory in what turned out 
to be a _ high-spirited sweepstakes 
amongst many contending cities for the 
name. Not only were cognizant naval 
officials themselves bombarded by Mrs. 
Kelly, but their all powerful spouses also 
fell within the Kelly line of fire. Wife 
of a retired admiral herself, she appar- 
ently shared his homework in the 
sciencé, tactics, and strategy of success- 
ful warfare, for her part in forwarding 
the name U.S. 8S. Long Beach was played 
with consummate skill, redoubtable cour- 
age, and unflagging perseverance. ~ 

However, all the hopes and aspirations 
of the city of Long Beach and its citizens 
might have gone unrealized had it not 
been for .the magnificent assistance 
freely offered by some eighty Members of 
the House of Representatives who joined 
me in asking the Secretary of the Navy 
to designate this name. Of both parties 
and from all sections of the country, 
these eighty Members in their considered 
judgment believed the ship should be 
named the U. S. S. Long Beach and went 
on record by saying so. These men and 
women have the sincere gratitude of my 
city and myself. 

In closing these remarks, I assure you 


‘that as long as the U. S. S. Long Beach 


Sails she will have every assistance and 
support that the people of her namesake 
city can give the ship, and her officers 
and men. 





Farm Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include a resolution 
sent me by Mr. J. H. Dean, of Hutchin- 
son, Kan:., who holds an office on the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives. The 
following resolution was adopted by the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives at a 





. meeting held on January 28 and 29, and 


they request its serious and favorable 
consideration by Members of the House 
and Senate if and when any legislation 
might be introduced: 

It was stated in the Farm Credit Act of 
1953 to be the policy of Congress that in- 
creased borrower participation in the man- 
agement, control, and ultimate ownership of 
the institutions operating under the Farm 
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Credit Administration should be encouraged 
and facilitated. Then the 1955 and 1956 
Farm Credit Acts covering the reorganization 
of the banks for cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks were enacted 
to carry out the policy as set forth in the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953. 

Therefore the advisory committee of the 
Wichita Bank for Cooperatives, being in favor 
of the objectives and purposes of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1953, hereby set forth their 
opposition to any amendment of the Farm 
Credit Acts of 1955 or 1956, which would in- 
crease Federal budgetary control over the 
Federal intermediate credit banks or banks 
for cooperatives under the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act or in any way give the 
Federal Government, after the Government 
capital in the banks is retired, a continuing 
interest in the surplus existing in such banks 
for cooperatives and Federal intermediate 
credit banks on the effective dates of such 
acts, or which would: abolish the revolving 
funds available for emergency capitalization 
of the banks for cooperatives, Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, or the production 
credit associations, 





. 


Two Hundred Million American Dollars 
for What? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including an article by George 
Barnes that appeared in the Reporter for 
February 7, 1957.. The subject matter 
relates to the request by the President 
to-use $200 million in the Middle East to 
stop the march of communism. This 
article by Mr. Barnes sets out some inter- 
esting facts and I commend it to all 
Members who are interested in the mat- 


ter of foreign-aid spending: 


Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS FOR WHAT? 
(By George Barnes) 


So far as the economic aspect of the ad- 
ministration’s historic gamble for the Mid- 
dle East is concerned, the Secretary of State 
apparently means to hold. his hand pretty 
close to the vest. Hours of questioning on 
Capitol Hill has failed to evoke from Mr. 
Dulles any real explanation of how he is go- 
ing to use the $200-million-a-year fund the 
administration wants from Congress. 

No one who knows the desperate poverty 
of the region and understands the irrepress- 
ible surge of its peoples toward something 
better will challenge the premise that the 
United States must respond to their needs if 
we hope to dissuade them from further ad- 
ventures with communism. The question 
to which Mr. Dulles’ reticence gives rise, 
however, is whether the administration’s new 
economic program can actually produce the 
results we look for in the present crisis. 

It may be, of course, that the Secretary of 
State has excellent reasons for his reluctance 
to expose his hand at this stage of the game. 
It is well known that money can work won- 
ders in the Middle East if you are not too 
finicky about how you use it; and it is at 
least possible that Mr. Dulles does not in- 
tend to be finicky. If this is the case, his 
noncommittal attitude at this stage is un- 
derstandable. 
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On the other hand, if the administration 
intends to pursue a major development pro- 
grem in the Middle East on the crash basis 
suggested by the President, Mr. Dulles’ re- 
ticence may derive from the plain fact that 
he doesn’t know what the money is going to 
be used for. We have been trying for 5% 
years to get an effective economic-develop- 
ment program going in the Middle East, and 
we haven’t had much luck at it. 

WE CAN’T GET RID OF THE MONEY 


The fuzziness of the administration’s new 
program makes comparisons with this past 
effort hazardous. We do not know, for e=- 
ample, what countries or what kind of proj- 
ects are to be included in the new program. 
The general impression is that it is to em- 
brace a wide area extending from Libya to 
Pakistan and from Turkey to Ethiopia. 

From all that has been said, however, it 
may be assumed that the main focus will be 
on the Arab States at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, where the greatest pressure 
of Communist penetfation is being felt. A 
look at*our previous efforts at economic de- 
velopment in these countries may serve to 
illustrate certain problems Mr. Dulles ap- 
parently prefers to ignore. 

Between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 1956, 
the United States allotted a total of $136,- 

“295,000 to five Arab States—Egypt, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. Of this 
“allotment,” which means moncy varmarked 
for a particular country, $129,627,000 was 
“obligated,” which means earmarked for 
specific purposes, development assistance and 
technical cooperation, within a particular 
country. But of the obligated funds, only 
$73,054,000 has actually been spent. . In other 
words, over a 5-year period, it has been im- 
possible to spend 45 percent of the money 
we had planned to spend in the 5 Arab 
States. z 

Eliminate the technical assistance funds 


from the totals, and the picture is even . 


less promising. For development projects 
alone—presumably the kind of aid contem- 
plated by the administration’s new pro- 
gram—we obligated $84,134,000 for 3 Arab 
countries—Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt—in 
the 5 years between 1951 and 1956. Of this 
amount, only $36,487,000 has actually been 
expended, which is to say that 56 percént of 
the money we planned to spend for economic 
development in Arab countries over a 5-year 
period is still in the Treasury. 

Two Arab States—Iraq and Saudi Arabia— 
have received no development aid at-all, pre+ 
ferring, presumably, to rely om-their own oil 
royalties. One Arab country has refused 
assistance of any kind. This is Syria, in- 
grown, suspicious, unstable, and now deeply 
penetrated by Soviet influence and heavily 
endowed with Soviet arms. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that for 
Israel, the United States development aid 
funds obligated during the same 5-year 
period totaled $252 million, of which $234 
million, or 92 percent, has actually been put 
to work. If the amount allocated to Israel 
exceeds by many times the amount allotted 
to individual Arab States—a fact Arab 
leaders are fond of pointing out—the reason 
may be that the Israelis have had the politi- 
cal stability, the will, and the skill to plan 
and carry out development programs as 
rapidly as financial assistance becomes avail- 
able. Washington has long wished for simi- 
lar competence and initiative on the part of 
Israel’s neighbors. 

In short, there is little or nothing in our 
past Middle East experience to justify the 
contention that the administration can get 
real economic development under way in 
the region if Congress will only put up sev- 
eral hundred million dollars with no strings 
attached. There is even less to suggest that 
such an expenditure will deter Soviet pene- 
tration or win for us the abiding friendship 
of the Arab peoples. Certainly the $136 mil- 
lion of economic and technical aid we have 
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allotted to them in the last 5 years has done 
neither. 

The basic fallacy in the economic aspect 
of the administration’s new proposal, so far 
as one may judge from Mr. Dulles’ general- 
ities, is that it appears to treat only the symp- 
toms and disregards the causes of the illness 
that plagues the Arab world. Despite our 
past experience, the administration seems 
ready to go right on putting money ahead of 
the Arabs’ fundamental needs—peace, sta- 
bility, and regional cooperation. It should 
be clear by now that just spending money 
won’t work any miracles. 


DOUBLECROSSING OVER JORDAN 


The Jordan Valley project is a case in point. 
This was a plan initiated by the United States 
to conserve and harness the waters of the 
Jordan for irrigation and power. The plan 
was a natural both from the engineering 
standpoint and as sound economic develop- 
ment, offering more than 200,000 people— 
about a fourth of the Arab refugees—a decent 
livelihood from irrigated agriculture in what 
is now an all but barren valley. But there 
was a joker—the project required the agree- 
ment of 4 Middle Eastern states, all of which 
had legitimate claim to a share of the river 
and 3 of which were bitterly hostile toward 
the fourth. The countries were Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and Israel. 

In October 1958 President Eisenhower asked 
Eric Johnston to go to the Middle East as 
his personal ambassador to try to persuade 
the four Jordan Valley states to agree on 
the project. Johnston set out with no illu- 
sions as to the difficulty of the assignment 
but with a firm conviction that ‘such a plan, 
if carried out, would help to resolve the 
urgent refugee problem, establish a pattern 
for intraregional development, and perhaps 
open the way for a general relaxation of 
Arab-Israel tensions. 

No man ever worked harder at a job than 
Johnston worked at this one. On the four 
separate visits to the Middle East over a 
span of three years on which I accompanied 


_him as an adviser, I watched him argue and 


cajole his way through hundreds of weary 
hours of the most detailed and harassing 
negotiations it is poss’ble to imagine. He 
burned the midnight oil in every United 
States Embassy in the area preparing argu- 
mentation and coun for the next 
meeting with one side or the other. Amer- 
ican ambassadors winced at his tough talk 
to presidents, prime ministers, and kings, 
watched him shatter all the rules of diplo- 
matic exchange, and ended up with a con- 
siderable amount of admiration for what 
several of them now call the “Johnston tech- 
nique.” 

In the end, his persistence and ve- 
ness brought the three Arab States and 
Israel into agreement on the economic and 
engineering aspects of a plan for develop- 
ing the Jordan Valley for the benefit of all 
four states. He ad accomplished the un- 
precedented feat of working out a project 
that was acceptable to both sides. 

In late September 1955 a special committee 
of Arab engineers reported to the Arab 
League that the Johnston plan, revised and 
refined through negotiation, was equitable, 
workable, and compatible with Arab inter- 
ests. This put it squarely up to the political 
leaders of the Arab States—whether-or not to 
assent to a project involving the expenditure 
of some $200 million in their countries over 


was diplomatic double talk: rejection of the 
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plan had nothing to do with technica) mat. 
ters. The League’s action was mo: ated 
wholly by political considerations. 1; \,, 
a clear reflection of the obsessive hatreg of 
Israel that pervades the Arab world. 1), 
effect of the League's action was to kil! any 
immediate possibility of going ahead with , 
major undertaking that offered indisputap). 
benefit to the Arab States themselves ‘ 

The negative vote that killed the projeg 
under the Arab League’s unanimity rule Was 
cast by Said el-Ghazzi, then Premier ,; 
Syria, who feared the possible political coy. 
sequences of acceptance. Both Lebanon 
and Jordan, the other principal beneficiarje; 
were in favor of acceptance. On the {). 
lowing morning, an exceptionally well-ip. 
formed Egyptian newspaperman told me that 
el-Ghazzi had acted under instructions trom 
Nasser of Egypt, who had repeatedly assureq 
Johnston that he would support the plan, 

A PAIR OF PREREQUISITES 


This case history of what happened to , 
sound and desperately needed large-scaje 
Middle Eastern development project is citoq 
to illustrate several of the realities that my 
Dulles appears to disregard in his projections 
of the administration’s economic plan. 

One is that economic progress in the are, 
which is of greatest concern to us in the 
Middle East cannot be achieved until there 
is peace and a reasonable political rapproche-. 
ment between the Arab world and Israe), 
Continued military tension imposes a stag- 
gering economic burden on the economy of 
every state in the area, diverts the energies 
of the people from constructive to destruc. 
tive ends, strengthens the hand of Nasser 
and lesser Arab demagogues, and invites fur- 
ther Communist intrusion. So long as Arab 
leaders feel it necessary to pursue the polit- 
ically popular line of vengeance against Is- 
rael, United States offers of economic aid 
are going to run a poor second to Soviet 
offers of planes and tanks. 

The second reality is that the Middle East 
can move forward economically only as a 
region. Its progress depends on regional in- 
tegration and geooperation between the va- 
rious states that make it up. 

This becomes abundantly clear from ven 
@ cursory exploration of major development 
possibilities.~ ' 

The Jordan River project, as has been 
pointed out, requires assent and coopera- 
tion by four governments. Development of 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley would call for 
agreement among Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. 
The Nile—in spite of Nasser’s emphasis on 
the Aswan high dam—can only be harnessed 
for maximum benefit through agreement and 
cooperation among Egypt, the Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, and the territorial governments of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Belgian Congo. 

An expansion of tourist travel to the Holy 
Land would produce immediate new revenues 
for the hard- states of Jordan and 
Israel, with ancillary benefits to their neigh- 
bors. It would, in addition, stimulate the 
construction of new hotel and resort facil- 
ities, new transport lines, new highways. 
Yet, here again, a regional approach is neces- 
sary if the traveler is to have free access to 
all that he wants to see. 

One of the region’s most urgent needs 's 
a modern highway system linking the Medi- 
terranean seaboard with inland cities and the 
Persian Gulf. One imaginative and prac- 
ticable project would involve the construc- 
tion of a modern toll road, with feeder high- 
way, from Lebanese and Syrian seaport cities 
across the desert to Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Such a project would be, feasible only 4s 4 
joint undertaking. 

The regional approach in the present state 
of Middle Eastern affairs is admittedly not 
an easy one. Not only are the Arabs still 
actively at war with Israel; tensions within 
the Arab world itself are acute. Nasser’s 
ambitions to weld the Arab nations into an 
Egyptian-dominated federation have in {act 
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ing the Nile, angry at his constant propa- 
ganda aimed at their minorities. Any con- 

ve effort to start the region along the 
road to greater economic well-being must 
pegin by dealing with these pressures and 
conflicts which continue to plague the Mid- 
dle t. 


East. 

here is not the slightest doubt that a 
carefully planned economic attack, carried 
out on & basis under conditions of 
real peace, could contribute immeasurably to 
the progress and emancipation of the area. 
But the mere expenditure of a few hundred 
million dollars in a crash operation de- 
signed to halt Communist penetration by 
paying for @ project here and there won't 
get us anywhere at all. 

If this is all Mr. Dulles has in mind, he 
might as well save our money. 


























Senator Javits, of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 











HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
February 1957 issue of the Jewish Digest 
with respect to the background of my 
able colleague from New York, Senator 
Jacop K. Javits. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FirTeEN MILLION CONSTITUENTS 
(By Bernard Postal) 

One out of every 11 people in the United 
States is a constituent of Jacos KopPrEe. 
Javits, the new United States Senator 
from New York. His constituency of 15 mil- 
lion is larger than the population of more 
than half the members of the United Nations. 
In winning the seat vacated by Herbert H. 
Lehman, Javrrs polled nearly twice as many 
votes as there are Jews in the State of Israel. 

His victory over New York City’s popular 
Mayor Wagner by a plurality of more than 
400,000 votés surprised many of the experts. 
But representing large numbers of people 
upsets are old stuff to 


won political recognition as 
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As a freshman Congressman, Javits quickly 
won a reputation as a liberal. He voted 
against the Mundt-Nixon antisubversive bill 
and against funds for the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. He was for aid 
to Greece and Turkey in’ their struggle 
against communism .and for the establish- 
ment of the Voice of America. He fathered 
an unsuccessful FEPC bill As a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, he 
organized a group of 30 Republicans who 
pushed for adherence to the traditional 
American pro-Israel policy. With another 
Congressman, he toured Europe’s displaced- 
persons camps and helped prepare a report 
on displaced-persons problems. 

The Democrats gleefully thanked God for 
Javits because, they said, “in. a tight spot 
we can almost always count on him for 
another vote.” Most Republicans regarded 
him as a heretic and a maverick but the 
party leadership understood his convictions 
and recognized that he represented the 
thinking of his district. Once when Javits 
sought apologetically to explain to GOP 
Leader JoE MarTIN an antiparty vote, MarTIN 
said: “Don’t worry. Your job is to repre- 
sent your district. That’s what you’re here 
for. We want you back.” 

Javits was returned to Congress for three 
more terms. He won his second term in 
1948 by -bucking a Democratic .landslide to 
defeat the brother of New York’s Mayor 
O’Dwyer. In 1950 he was seriously considered 
ag, the Republican-Fusion candidate for 
mayor of New York when O’Dwyer resigned. 
By 1952 he was one of the leaders of the 
liberal wing of the House and a recognized 
authority on foreign affairs. He had been 
toe Israel three times and fought hard for 
an American foreign policy that would give 
Israel a square deal. On one trip to Israel, 
at his own expense, he was chosen to name 
thesteamship Haifa, the first vessel to carry 
the flag of the Israel-American Line. 

In 1954, when the Democrats chose Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr, to,run for attorney 
general of New York no one gave Javirs much 
chance as his Republican opponent. In fact 
some Republican leaders objected to Javits’ 
nomination because of his liberal record in 
Congress. While Averell Harriman was lead- 
ing the Democrats to a statewide victory, 
Javirs surprised everyone by walloping 
F. D. R. Jr., by 170,000 votes. He was a cinch 
to be the Republican nominee for Senator 
until his brush with the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, which had received 
anonymous charges against. him of softness 
to communism. But again he won and the 
nomination was his. 

During the senatorial campaign Javits 
came under heavy criticism.for his support 
of the Eisenhower administration’s Middle 
East policies. For a time it looked as if the 
Middle East situation might cost Javirs the 
election. A few days before the vote; he 
promised to go to Israel if elected to resurvey 
on the spot problems facing Israel and the 
Middle East. And he did, carrying with him 
@ message from Eisenhower to Ben-Gurion. 

Javits was born on New York’s lower East 
Side (he says that’s the New York equivalent 
of being born in a log cabin) in 1904. His 
father was an Austrian rabbinical student 
who came to America in 1887.. His mother, 
a native of Palestine, was an orphan. Today 
there’s a street named for her in Safed, dedi- 
cated in 1955 by her distinguished son. The 
Senator’s father became a pants-maker and 
later a tenement-house janitor, who did 
petty favors for Tammany Hall. The Sen- 
ator’s mother, illiterate until she was 50, 
helped support her family by peddling dry- 
goods from a pushcart. 

The futwre Senator worked his way 
through school and later through New York 
University Law School as a candy-store de- 

livery boy, bill collector, and salesman. 
Javits became a Republican because he re- 
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membered how his immigrant father had 
been sent vote-buying by Tammany Hall. 
In World War II Javrrs served in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, rising from captain to 
colonel. 

During his first climb up the political lad- 
der, Javits found time to be active in a 
number of Jewish organizations. He is an 
overseer of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America and a trustee of the Jewish Me- 
morial hopsital. His son (he also has two 
daughters) Joshua is named for the late 
Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman. 

The inscription under Javrrs’ picture in 
his high-school yearbook says: “You can't 
tell from first appearances.” That’s been 
the whole story of his life. 





Old Santa Fe Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article appearing in 
the Dodge City Daily Globe, Dodge City, 
Kans., printed in the February 13, 1957, 
issue, with reference to the proposed site 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail. 

The article follows: 

TREMENDOUS TONNAGE PASSED OvER OLD 

Santa Fe TRAIL 

Long one of the most interested students 
of the history of the Santa Fe Trail, James 
P. McCollom is among the leading boosters 
for preservation of the traces of the old trail 
between here and Cimarron. 

He is among those taking an active part 
in the effort to have the trail remains made 
a national monument. 

In connection with the move, Mr. Mc- 
Collom has prepared a well-written con- 
densed summary of the case for the Santa 
Fe Trail traces as a national monument. 
His summary reads: 

“In the fall of 1803, President Jefferson 
consummated the deal for the Louisiana 
Purchase. In the spring of 1804 Lewis and 
Clark were paddling their way up the Mis- 
souri River toward Fort Mandan and the 
Northwest Territory. Simultaneously Bap- 
tise Lelande, from Kaskaskia, Ill., with his 
packsaddles loaded with imerchandise was 
plodding along the Arkansas River to Old 
Santa Fe in Mexican territory over a course 
which soon was destined to become known 
as the Santa Fe Trail. 

“There quickly followed over the same 
course, other merchant traders and explorers. 
Zebulon Pike, in the course of his explora- 
tions, in 1806 followed the trial in western 
Kansas and in Colorado as far as the moun- 
tains. Those were history-making days in 
the expansion of the United States. 

“In 1804 there were 17 States in the Union, 
all“east of the Mississippi. In the 68 years 
that followed there passed over the old Santa 


‘Fe trail, in its history making, a tonnage so 


heavy, a march of the military so extensive, a 
trek of gold hunters to California in 1849 
and gold hunters to the Pikes Peak region in 
1859 so numerous, which all combined with 
the home-seeking emigrant, made a stagger- 
ing total to contemplate. It never has been 
surpassed in history-making travels by any 
other trail in North America. 

“Within the boundaries of the State of 
Kansas are approximately 700 miles of the 
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old Santa Fe traiJ, including the Cimarron 
cutoff route, the so-called dry trail in Ford, 
Edwards, and Pawnee Counties, with a few 
other lesser side trails. 

“There are many historical places along the 
old Santa Fe trail in Kansas, but unfor- 
tunately only a few traces of the trail are 
left intact. The plow, the railroad builders, 
the highway builders and the city builders 
have erased all but a few rare traces. We 
have here in west Ford County and east Gray 
County about 2 miles of the old trail over the 
rolling hills, and alongside U. S. 50S and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
that are remarkably intact and are sodded 
over with buffalo and other native grasses. 
They should withstand nature’s leveling 
processes for 1,000 years. 

“Too, this section of the old trail is main- 
line travel, as there were no branches or side 
trails from Fort Dodge to the Cimarron cross- 
ing in Gray County and that explains the 
enormous wear that madé many large trail 
traces here so visible and interesting. 

“Mr. Kenyon Riddle, of Raton, N. Mex, a 
noted civil engineer, explorer of trails, and 
author of Records and Maps of the Old Santa 
Fe Trail, has this to say in a recent letter: ‘I 
am certainly pleased to know that you are 
still pursuing the site 10 miles west of Dodge 
City as an outstanding example of display of 
the old Santa Fe Trail route. In the 10 or 12 
years that I spent in preparing the maps of 
the old trail route, I actually inspected prac- 
tically the entire distance from Kansas City 
to Santa Fe, making measurements, taking’ 
notes and pictures, including aerial surveys, 
and I believe the section of the trail you have 
chosen, offers the best example of study and 
explanation of the different aspects of trail 
travel that I know of.’ 

“This site on the trail is almost exactly 
midway between Independence, Mo., and old 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. It provides a magnificent 
view overlooking U. S. 50S Highway, the main 
line of the Santa Fe Railroad, and the Ar- 
kansas River and Valley. 

“A wonderful sight, these old trails sealed 
with nature’s sod and steeped in the 68-year 
history-making years of toil, sweat, and blood 
by man and beast. Let us erect here to the 
memory of the old Santa Fe Trail a national 
monument equal to the national monument 
to the Oregon Trail at Scottsbluff, Nebr.” 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my friends of 
Estonian descent in commemorating 
Estonian Independence Day, which_oc- 
curred yesterday. 

Estonia’s long history is studded with 
her attempts to gain freedom from vari- 
ous forms of political domination. 
Throughout these years her desire for 
freedom has never faltered, nor have 
Estonia’s people lost their distinctive 
culture and mores. 

It was 39 years ago, on February 24, 
1918, that Estonia proclaimed herself a 
republic. For some years she thrived as 
a member of the family of free nations. 
However, in 1940, the Soviet Union, vio- 
lating previous promises, marched in and 
occupied the country. Disregarding 
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American protests, the Russian invaders 
embarked on a particularly brutal cam- 
paign to wipe out the heart and fight of 
the Estonian people. 

It is a tribute to their faith in God and 
faith in the eventual triumph of freedom 
and justice that these brave people have 


not bowed down before the tactics of” 


mass deportations, murders, arrests and 
other terrorist activities. No, Estonia’s 
spirit has not been broken and her peo- 
ple continue to resist the Red oppressors. 
There is, of course, no celebration to- 
day of what should be a joyful occasion. 
But it is fitting that on this 39th anni- 
versary of Estonian ‘independence we 
assure these noble people that they have 
not been forgotten, and that we in 
America hope and pray for the day when 
they will once again enjoy the freedom 
which is the birthright of all men. 


Appointment of Former Congressman 
Ellsworth to the Civil Service Commis- 


sion ab S 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith two editorials on the subject of 
the appointment of former Congressman 
Harris Ellsworth to the Civil Service 
Commission. ; 

These commendatory editorials are 
from the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., 
and the Denver (Colo.) Post: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, of 
February 18, 1957] 
ELLSWORTH RECORD Goop 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
in an editorial entitled “Why Ellsworth?” 
digs up the bleached bones of the Al Sarena 
mines case in complaining about President 
Eisenhower’s nomination of ex-Congressman 


_ Harris Ellsworth, of Oregon, to be a mem- 


ber of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Obviously, the Post is either not 
well informed on Al Sarena, Ellsworth and 
his record, or is carrying political bias to 
deplorable lengths. 

The Post might consider, for example, that 
it was legislation proposed by Representative 
Elisworth which plugged the loophole in the 
laws by which scores of mining claims 
patentees were enabled to harvest timber not 
needed for mining. Mr. Ellsworth’s inter- 
vention with the Interior Department to 


and delay, was legitimate representation of 
@ constituent’s interest. But the law needed 
tightening, and Mr. Ellsworth sponsored the 
bill to do it. ( 
There is no validity to the Post's assertion 
that Mr. Ellsworth’s “role as a champion of 


honest and conscientious service in Congress 
for 14 years is appreciated by his colleagues 
and by citizens of Oregon. Oregon’s Demo- 
cratic Senators have said they will not op- 
pose his nomination. 
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[From the Denver Post of February 21, 1957) 
Wary Nor Mr. Ettswortu? ’ 


President Eisenhower has nominated {o, 
mer Representative Harris Ellsworth, of o;.. 
gon, as a member of the Civil Service Com, 
mission along with Christopher H. Phillipg 
and Frederick J. Lawton, the latter (a Demo. 
crat) for reappointment. 

The Washington Rost and Times Herald 
approves the nominations of Phillips and 
Lawton, but questions the qualifications of 
Mr, Ellsworth on grounds that “his role as 4 
champion of private interests against pyp)\, 
interests in natural resource administration 
and legislation is not reassuring.” Ty, 
Washington paper mentions specifically Mr 
Elilsworth’s part in pressing for minin, 
patents in the controversial Al Sarena sae 
which involved’ mining versus Oregon), 
timber resources. 

We are fully cognizant of Mr. Ellsworth’s 
part in that case as we are with the cetajjs 
of the case itself. We are also aware that 
Mr. Elisworth was charged with unduly 
voring private timber owners who founq 
themselves in conflict with the Fores 
Service, and why. But we do not believe 
that his views, with which we were also ip 
varying degrees of dissent, either impugn 
his “general attitudes toward public respon. 
sibility and the spoils system,” or reflect aq. 
versely on either his integrity or his ¢. 
pabilities as a public servant. 

Mr, Ellsworth was defeated last November 
after 14 years in Congress. His retirement 
was said to be partly a result of his position 
on the foregoing issues and partly as a re. 
sult of a Democratic sweep that almost 
wholly swamped the Republicans of that 
State. Still, we believe Mr. Ellsworth is an 
honorable and dedicated man whose ap. 
pointment to the Civil Service Commission 
would be in the public interest. 

The Al Sarena mining case was a com. 
pound of then existing bad mining laws 
(since corrected) and errors of omission and 
commission not alone by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration but also by its predecessor, 
Harris Ellsworth was not alone responsible 
for real or imagined abuse of public policy 
if indeed responsibility, under circumstances 
then applying, can be fixed at all. And it is, 
in our opinion, nonsense to suggest that a 
man of great experience in the Congress, of 
demonstrated talents in government and of 
proven interest in the public welfare is ‘“dis-: 
qualified” for administration of civil service 
by virtue of his views on natural resources, 
Mr. Elisworth should be confirmed. 


fa. 


Hyprocrisy—Where Is Thy Sting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; February 14, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for fur- 
ther comment on the_moral tone of this 
administration, here is a good example 
from a recent newsletter of my good 
friend and distinguished colleague Sena- 
tor Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER: 

Hypocrisy—Wuere Is Tuy STING? 

From Dixon's syndicated column of 
January 22, 1957, in the national capital's 
leading newspaper, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

“Champagne flowed like Niagara Falls st 
the inaugural balls last night, but not 4 
bottle was in sight. President Eisenhower 
personally issued the order to keep those 
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1957 
pottles off the tables. He didn’t want them 
showing UP in photographs. Inaugural ball 
officials kept close vigil all through the 
night. They wouldn't even let a bottle be 
prought up to @ table. They insisted that 
the stuff be poured somewhere in outer dark- 
ness and then carted to the tables in cam- 
ouflagons. The reason for the Presidential 
pan on bottles was that Ike was furious 4 
years ago over the vile vial pictures.” 
and, to herald this event, the following 
ed in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald the day before the inaugural balls: 
“also ‘on the house’ is champagne donated 
by California vineyard growers for a toast 
to President Eisenhower. This treat, much 
by temperance organizations, won't 
be consumed in the Presidential presence 
pecause waiters have been instructed to keep 
glasses out of sight when the Chief Execu- 
a pears. 
ne E. Smith was wet and unashamed. 
Herbert Hoover was dry and proud of it. 


But. 





Some Chickens Coming Home To Roost 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, February 24, 1957, in the New 
york Times, there appears an article by 
James Reston, entitled “Some Chickens 
Coming Home To Roost,” which deplores 
the lack of a vigorous United States for- 
eign policy backed by the willingness to 
use force, if necessary, in support of just 
compromises. I want to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the points 
made by this interesting article: 

. Some CHICKENS COMING HoME To Roost 

WASHINGTON, February 23.—There is an in- 
triguing and disturbing paradox in much of 
the reaction to President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal to force Israel's troops back within their 
own borders. 

This is that, while all well-informed ob- 
servers agree that Israel should withdraw 
and that the President is now grappling 
more realistically with the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict than ever before, there is more opposi- 
tion to the President’s Middle East policy 
than at any time since he took office and out- 
spoken criticism against putting economic 
pressure on Israel to rely on his promises. 

Why is this? How could it be that the 
man who enjoys the overwhelming confidence 
of the people of the United States cannot get 
the support of the Congress, the Canadians, 
the British, the French, the Danes and many 
other sympathetic governments for his pro- 
posals? 

WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 

There are a number of answers to these 
questions, including the following: 

United States verbal promises are no longer 
as valuable as they once were on the inter- 
national market. The same goes for U. N. 
resolutions. The U. N. has been calling for 
an end to Egyptian commando raids on Israel 
for years. The United States has supported 
these calls, but the raids have continued. 

The United Nations Security Council 
passed a resolution in 1951 Calling on Egypt 
to stop blocking Israeli ships in the Suez 
Canal. The United States voted for that 
resolution, but Egypt defied it for over 6 
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years, and the President, as late as the first 
week of this month, said he didn’t know 
there was any such resolution. 

This is one answer which the Nation re- 
fuses to recognize; there is, to put it bluntly, 
a crisis of confidence in United States lead- 
ership in“the world. 

The proposals of the United States for the 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba in the last 
2 weeks have, in the opinign of many ob- 
servers here, been more realistic than any- 
thing Mr. Eisenhower has proposed in the 
past. Mr. Dulles’ offer to establish freedom 
of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba and try 
to get U. N. troops there and in the Gaza 
strip was perhaps the most imaginative 
stroke in the entire controversy, but it de- 
pends upon confidence in the will and ability 
of the United States to carry out its prom- 
ises through the U.N., and that confidence 
does not exist. e 


PARADOX AND TRAGEDY 


In an administration that has talked more 
of confidence and good faith than any other 
in the world, this is not only a paradox but 
a tragedy. 

For the fact is that there has been a notice- 
able change of heart here. The President 
and Mr. Dulles are no longer prepared to ac- 
quiesce in Egypt’s defiance of the right of free 
navigation in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It is unfair to charge them, as some 
of Mr. Dulles’ detractors have done, with 
putting up bogus promises merely to entice 
the Israelis to withdraw. Therefore, many 
observers here think the Israelis have mis- 
judged the situation. But the issue of con- 
fidence remains, and it has not been (re- 
moved by the President’s solemn speech of 
Wednesday night. 

For this speech contained several things 
which have added to the sense of uneasiness 
about the conduct of American foreign pol- 
icy. The President implied that it was no 
argument to say that the U. N. should not 
put pressure on Israel since it did not put 
pressure on the Russians in Hungary. 

But last November he proclaimed after 
the invasion of Egypt: “We cannot subscribe 
to one law for the weak; another for the 
strong. * * * There can be only one law 
or there will be no peace.” 

Also, the speech not only contained a 
factual error suggesting that Ben-Gurion 
had broken his word to Mr. Eisenhower, but 
put the President in the position of inciting 
the U. N. to economic pressure on Israel 
before the possibility of negotiating a com- 
promise had been exhausted and before the 
question had even been discussed in detail 
with the other nations concerned. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE U. N.? 


More important, the President once more 
emphasized his determination to rely on the 
U. N. in dealing with Egypt, and ruled out 
the use of force in settling these interna- 
tional differences. And this has increased 
the general sense of uneasiness, for other 
a prnanggso are more and more convinced 
that the United Nations, as presently con- 
stituted, is no substitute for vigorous United 
States diplomacy backed by the willingness 
to use force, if necessary, in support of just 
compromises. 

These are the things responsible men are 
saying here in private but seldom saying in 
public about the present situation. They 
are not saying that these things justify the 
mulish determination of Ben-Gurion to 
overplay his hand, or that the United States 
has not finally begun to grapple sincerely 
with a highly complex and tragic situation. 

But they are saying that noble pronounce- 
ments out of Washington are not enough to 
clear away the misunderstandings, illusions, 
hesitations, and mistrust, of the past. 
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Small Business Selling to Big Business— 
Is There a Future in It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Small Business Committee receives hun- 
dreds—I believe thousands—of letters 
from small-business people who have 
some specific and acute problem with 
which they need help. 

The committee also receives, however, 
many thoughtful letters from small-busi- 
ness people who are not asking for help, 
but are advancing constructive ideas to 
help others. Such a letter came to me 
on January 29 from a small-business 
man in Pennsylvania. I believe that the 
Members will find two points of interest 
in this letter. First, the writer advances 
an idea for forming local committees of 
small-business people within the local 
civic clubs, such as the Kiwanis Club. 
Second, all of the advertising and all 
of the special studies which we receive 
from the big corporations about how 
much they purchase or subcontract from 
small firms conveys to us a much rosier 
picture about big business purchasing 
from small business than the small-busi- 
ness Man encounters when he calls on 
the big corporate purchasing agent with 
catalogue and order book in hand. 

I would like to insert the letter at this 
point and then make a few concluding 
remarks: 

PURCHASING AGENTS VERSUS ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENTS 
JANUARY 28, 1957. 

Iam watching with interest your commit- 
tee’s spendid work in exploring the complex 
problem of small business and realize that 
you have a tremendous task in working out 
how the small-business man may continue 
to survive in the ever-increasing economic 
bigness. 

We are small—with about 15 people on our 
payroll. We have our problems and are doing 
all we can in order to continue in business. 
It requires hard, persistent work to maintain 
our position in the business world. 

Our main competition is in the big firms 
in our field. However, in some ways, the 
very bigness of our competition works to our 
advantage. Like all small business we can 
offer a personalized service. In fact in some 
of our advertising we are starting to use the 
slogan “Small Business Gives You Personal 
Service.” 

In fact; this type of slogan, actually fol- 
lowed up, can be of value to small business, 

However, the one fact that I have been con- 
fronted with in my job of selling has been 
that of the lack of interest on the part of 
purchasing departments to give the small 
manufacturer consideration. The top offi- 
cers of a large corporation will advertise, talk 
about, and publish the fact we do this for 
small business. You go to these firms that 
are receiving from the Government money for 
the products that they can best produce, 
and when you talk about your product and 
service you notice a notable lack of interest 
because you are small. 

I feel that your committee, among many 
things, can do a job bringing to Government, 
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management and the public that small busi- 
ness is the basic foundation of our economy 
and that big business is the result of small 
business growing greater with the passage 
of time. So that encouragement to small 
business is good business. 

I feel very keenly about small business and 
only this week we are organizing a small- 
business committee in the Kiwanis Club of 
my hometown. We feel, that service clubs, 
being made up of small-business men in the 


main, have a common exchange of ideas that’ 


could result in worthwhile ideas that come 
from the grassroots. 

A small-business man is a “breed unto him- 
self,” for instance, as owner of this company 
of mine ¥ must be financier, traffic manager, 
purchasing agent, production manager, sales- 
manager, new product developer—yes, even 
janitor. 

I must work with my hands and head. I 
must spend many, many hours reading and 
thinking of my business. My mind is framed 
with a dollar mark because my time must 
be spent in thinking of money from every 
angle. 

However, I feel that small business will 
continue. We still have rugged people that 
don’t want to be part of a big machine but 
want to get out and do something on their 
own—work for themselves—not beholden to 
anyone or corporation, They will do this de- 
spite the complex obstacles thrown in their 
way by current conditions. 

7 a * = a 

Trusting that you'll find this of interest 
and will show that we in the small-business 
world are rooting for you and your efforts on 
our behalf, we are. 

Sincerely yours. 


BIG COMPANY BACK SCRATCHING 


The writer of this letter points out that 
in contrast to all of big business’ ad- 
vertising about its fondness for purchas- 
ing supplies and parts from small firms, 
the big corporations are in_reality usu- 
ally not interested in the small firm’s 
product. He hopes that some means can 
be found for appealing to the big cor- 
porations to be more generous in this 
respect. I hope that this can be done, 
and I believe that to a certain degree 
such an appeal can succeed. 

There are terrific barriers, however, 
which the small-business man frequently 
does not appreciate. The fact is that 
a very large portion of the total volume 
of business transacted in the country 
today is buying and selling between one 
giant corporation and another. Fre- 
quetly there is reciprocal buying between 
a pair of giant corporations. Take for 
example the auto tire or the auto battery 
or other auto accessories which we might 
buy in the local filling station. Behind 
those products we find buying and sell- 
ing arrangements like this: A major oil 
company, or a pair of major oil com- 
panies, sell the raw stock for making syn- 
thetic rubber to one of the big rubber 
companies. Then the oil company buys 
auto tires—as well as batteries and other 
auto accessories—from its rubber com- 
pany-customer, for distribution through 
its retail gasoline stations. In other 
words, this is a packaged deal. The 
small-business man who makes things 
the rubber company makes, is wasting 
his time to try to sell to the oil company. 
And so, too, the small-business man who 
sells things the oil company sells is wast- 
ing his time trying to sell the rubber 
company. 

Our business system today is riddled 
with arrangements of this kind, but usu- 
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ally these arrangements are somewhat 
more complex, and their outlines are 
not so visible to the eye of the small-bus- 
iness man. There are complex financial 
ties where 1 big bank, or 1 big insurance 
company, is the financier of#both the 
buyer and seller corporation; and there 
are other more elaborate reciprocal] buy=- 
ing-selling arrangements which parallel 
the elaborate patterns of interlocking 
boards of directors among the giant cor- 
porations. As arrangements of this kind 
spread and increase in the community, 
interest between and among the giant 
corporations becomes more closely knit 
and there is less and less opportunity 
for the small-business man. The quality 
of the service he offers and the price at 
which he can offer a product will have 
nothing to do with his breaking into a 
market like this. 

SMALL BUSINESS PEOPLE SHOULD DEVELOP THEIR 

OWN IDEAS 

As for the idea of establishing “small- 
business committees” within the local 
civic clubs, it seems to me this is both 
wholesome and constructive. Small- 
business people are extremely busy peo- 
ple. As this small-business man points 
out, in his own firm he must be “finan- 
cier, traffic manager, purchasing agent, 
production manager, sales manager, new 
product developer,” and “even janitor.” 
Being busy, the small-business man does 
not have sufficient time to keep informed 
on the general economic and legislative 
issues which affect his well-being. Con- 
sequently, small-business committees 
such as have been suggested should pro- 
vide an opportunity for small-business 
people to exchange information and dis- 
cuss. their problems. This kind of ex- 
change of information and frank dis- 
cussion will not find a hospitable home 
in some of the national business organ- 
izations such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Such get-togethers among 
small-business men would, then, serve 
a very real need for giving expression to 
ideas coming up from the “grass roots.” 
In the organizations I have just men- 
tioned, the ideas, the propaganda and 
the “party line” all seem to flow down 
from the top. : 

I have heard many small-business 
people say that the giant corporations 
use these organizations to propagandize 
the small-business Man against his own 
interests. 

I believe that the democratic processes 
provide our best assurance of progress, 
as well as our best safeguards against 
economic totalitarianism. Small-busi- 
ness people must learn to make the best 
uses of these processes. 5 


Meatpackers Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, in Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s economic report 


February 25 


transmitted to Congress January 9 
1957, he emphasized the importance o; ; 
competitive economy in producine the 
abundance we have enjoyed in America 

The report states: ; 

The preservation and strengthening + 
competition must, therefore, be a leading op. 
jective of public policy. * * * Vigorous . 
forcement of the antitrust laws is basic ;, 
the obtainment of this objective, for threa:, 
of encroachment on competition are alwaye 
present and assume constantly changing 
forms. bi: 


Most of us in Congress are in agree. 
ment with this objective. Howeye; 
there is an important area of our econ. 
omy which for decades has escaped anti. 
trust scrutiny or enforcement. This js 
the meatpacking industry. 

In the years prior to 1921 the Federa) 
Trade Commission was vigorously inves. 
tigating monopolistic practices among 
the packers. The Justice Department 
brought antitrust suits against the Big 
Five packers, and to escape prosecution 
they signed a consent decree in 1920 by 
which their activities were restricted. — 

In 1921 the Packers and Stockyards 
Act transferred monopoly and fair-trade 
control from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to the Department of Agriculture 
However, Congress has never given the 
Department of Agriculture an appropri- 
ation for an enforcement staff. Thus. 
meatpacking is the only industry in 
America which escapes Government su- 
pervision of unfair trade practices by 
which giant companies can force smal! 
competitors out of business or artificially 
lower prices for produce sold to them. 

Today, Congressman EMANUEL CELLEr, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and its antitrust subcommittee, 
and I are introducing identical bills to 
amend the antitrust laws so as to vest in 
the Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion to prevent monopolistic practices in 
the meatpacking industry. Senators 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS and JoseEpH C. 
O’MaHONEY are introducing the same 
bill in the Senate. 

Strict antitrust enforcement is urgent- 
ly needed, because the packing industry 
is heavily concentrated. This puts the 
consumers, the small independent meat- 
packers and the cattlemen in a vulner- 
able position. Ten national packers 
slaughter 50 percent of the catile, 60 
percent of the calves, 70 percent of the 
hogs, and 77 percent of the sheep under 
Federal inspection. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson is to be commended for his recent 
announcement that the Department is 
making a survey of activities and prob- 
lems concerning unfair trade practices. 
Secretary Benson has also indicated he 
expects to ask for funds to build an 
enforcement staff if that function re- 
mains in his Department. 

However, more economic and effective 
antitrust enforcement against the pack- 
ers over the long run would result from 
transferring enforcement to the Federal 
Trade Commission for the following 
reasons: 

First, the FTC could do the job with 
little or no expansion of staff, with con- 
sequent economy to the taxpayers. It 
has been estimated that for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to adequately assume 
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this enforcement would require an addi- 
tional staff of as high as 60 people. 
second, scrutiny of unfair buying or 
gling practices would likely be accom- 
ed with considerably greater ef- 
iency by an agency with decades of 
experience in antitrust enforcement than 


ment might be restrained from pushing 
antitrust enforcement, because the suc- 
cess of some Department activities, such 
gs marketing news services and Federal 
meat grading, requires cooperation of 
the meat packers. 
the summer and fall of both 

1955 and 1956 I spent considerable time 
visiting with stockmen from most of the 
%§ counties in my congressional district 
jn Utah. There men are almost uni- 
yersally requesting vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws against the 
meat packers. In addition a growing 
list of powerful regional and national 
organizations is taking a strong stand in 
favor of the bill, which I am intro- 
qucing to transfer authority from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
dation, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association. 

Passage of this bill should mean added 
protection to livestock producers, meat 
consumers, and independent packers. 





When College Boys Decide To Stay Down 
* on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
tiled “When College Boys Decide To 
Stay Down on the Farm,” which ap- 
peared in the February 19, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 
WHEN CoLtecE Bors Decine To Stay Down 

ON THE Farm 

A recent poll of young men in colleges 
showed that 53 percent of those who are 
farmers’ sons planned to make a career of 
farming. This is a notably -high figure. 
The average was only 16 percent for boys 
planning to follow their father’s profession. 

These are college boys, remember, boys 
who have been away from home and have 
seen of the world. They are not 
likely to be swayed completely by the old 
argument that “what was good enough for 
Dad is good enough for me.” Young people 
ee seldom bound by such feelings of 

on. 
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There was a time when it was the less able, 
the less ambitious youths who were more 
likely to stay on the family farm, while their 
brighter brothers sought their fortunes out 
in the world. Many became farmers by de- 
fault, because they had no other vocation. 
There are still some situations, of course, 
where opportunity is too restricted to sat- 
isfy a young man of ambition, especgally 
where there is a big family living on a small, 
poor farm. But there is a significant trend 
of college-trained youths to go right back to 
the old home farm for a prosperous, happy 
life. 

Our cities have drained population from 
the farms for many years. Where 60 per- 
cent of Americans lived in rural areas in 1900, 
only 36 percent were there by mid-century. 

Yet agricultural production has gone on 
rising, due to new equipment and new 
methods of farming. Rural life has grown 
steadily less lonely, less isolated, less cut off 
from the main stream of America’s develop- 
ment. We have seen evidences that many 
of the young people now settling down on 
family farms are the cream of the crop. The 
farm contests run each year by the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville Times, and WHAS turn up 
a@ heavy proportion of young people as prize 
winners who are joining their fathers on the 
farm as a career. 

Loss of quantity in the farm population is 
not important if there is a steady gain in 
quality. We see that kind of gain on Ken- 
tuckiana farms, and we are happy about it. 





Impossible Job of Secretary of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times magazine 
of February 24, 1957: 

ImMpossrIsLE Jos OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

(By Paul H. Nitze) 

WashiINncTron.—President Eisenhower in a 
recent press conference described the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State. of the United 


“States as “the greatest and most important 


job in the world.” 

When the President made his statement 
his main purpose undoubtedly was to em- 
phasize his personal support for John Foster 
Dulles at a time when Mr. Dulles was under 
serious attack in the Congress and elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the President probably did not 
mean to suggest a comparison in greatness 
and responsibility between the office he him- 
self holds and that of his Secretary of State. 
Nevertheless, the description is not to be 
lightly dismissed. A strong case can be made 
that the office of Secretary of State of the 
United States is a more difficult office to fill 
well than the Presidency—that, if not the 
greatest, it is the world’s most difficult job. 
The most important exercise of the Presi- 
dent’s power and responsibility, provided he 
decides not to do the job himself, is his 
choice of a Secretary of State. 

Clausewitz makes the point in discussing 
military organization that a supreme com- 
mander can lead, direct, and supervise 8 to 
10 intermediate commanders, but that each 
of these intermediate commanders should 
not be assigned more than 4 subordinate 
units. His explanation was that an inter- 
mediate commander must look up as well as 
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down, that he must concern himself as much 
with his relationship to his commander as 
with his realtionship to his subordinates, and 
that the number of unts he can therefore 
direct is more limited thax in the case of the 
supreme commander who needs only to look 
down. 

The relationships with which the Secretary 
of State must concern himself are many, but 
probably the first and most essential is that 
with his immediate superior, the President. 
The powers and responsibilities with which 
the Secretary of State is dealing derive almost 
entirely from those of the President. He 
acts in the President’s name with authority 
delegated from the President or else the 
President acts in his own name but on the 
advice and recommendation of his Secretary 
of State. 

Any lack of understanding or of confidence 
between the two is a flaw that will rapidly 
undermine all possibility of successful con- 
duct of the Secretary of State's office. When 
President Roosevelt ignored Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull on vital matters of for- 
eign policy Hull’s usefulness as Secretary of 
State was seriously impaired. When Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes slighted his 
obligations to keep President Truman fully 
informed and allowed doubt to arise as to 
whether he was fully reflecting Truman’s 
wishes his usefulness as Secretary of State 
was at an end. 

But this relationship up—to the source of 
his power and authority, to the office in 
which the responsibility for his actions and 
those of all his subordinates is centered—is 
only one of the many relationships that the 
Secretary of State must simultaneously 
cherish. To the 15,000 members of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service the Sec- 
retary is the man in whose name and on 
whose responsibility all their actions are 
taken. A Secretary who permits lack of con- 
fidence, or misunderstanding, to arise be- 
tween himself and the organization of which 
he is the head soon finds himself in a very 
weak position. 

In his first speech to the State Department 
employees after he took office Mr. Dulles said 
he could take personal responsibility only 
for those matters of which he had personal 
cognizance. But it is impossible for the Sec- 
retary of State to divorce himself from re- 
sponsibility for what the organization as an 
organization does. He cannot possibly do 
everything himself. He must, to a large ex- 
tent, rely on others. He cannot avoid con- 
cerning himself with the competence and 
morale of the organization on which he and 
the President must rely for much of the de- 
velopment and execution of their policies. 
In this role the Secretary of State must be 
an executive, the second most important ex- 
ecutive, of the executive branch of the 
United States Government. 

The Secretary of State must concern him- 
self with two other sets of relationships of 
the utmost importance. One of these is in- 
ternal, within the United States, and finds 
its most critical expression in the Secretary's 
relations with Congress, particularly the 
Senate. The other is external, the Secretary's 
relations with the governments and peoples 
of the countries with whom the United States 
is allied or who are otherwise important to 
the conduct of our foreign policy. Both of 
these relationships are in part direct and per- 
sonal, and in part dependent on public opin- 
ion and thus on all those things that help to 
mold public opinion, including the press. 

During the years that Mr. Dulles served 
as special adviser to the Secretary of State 
in the Truman Administration he had an op- 
portunity to watch at first hand the develop- 
ment of these relations under Dean Acheson. 

It was my impression that Dulles found 
little fault, and in fact found much to praise, 
in the way Secretary Acheson handled his 
external relations, particularly his relations 
with the leading men of the countries allied 
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to us or uncommitted to either side. Dulles 
did, however, question Acheson's success in 
handling his internal relations, particularly 
his relations with Congress and the press. 
It was Dulles’ view that the mounting bit- 
terness toward Acheson on the part of an 
important segment of Congress and the press 
was destroying his ability to carry out the 
courses of action on which he was embarked 
and therefore undermining his usefulness as 
Secretary of State. Dulles was determined 
not to repeat what he considered to be 
Acheson’s errors in handling Congress and 
the press. 

The question remained, and still remains, 
whether it is possible for a Secretary of 
State simultaneously to maintain the good 
will of Congress and of the press, and also 
maintain the respect and confidence of our 
allies and friends abroad. 

There are those who believe that the job 
of the Secretary of State as it has evolved in 
the last 20 years is an impossible job. They 
say that one can conceive of a man—a first- 
class executive and leader of men, an expert 
in the field of foreign affairs—who is able to 
serve both as a loyal and dedicated staff officer 
to his President and as an executive and lead- 
er to his subordinates. They further say 
that it is possible to visualize this man con- 
ducting our foreign policy in a manner that 
merits and secures the respect of our friends 
and allies abroad and the fear and respect of 
our enemies. 

But, they say, to imagine that this same 
man can also manipulate, weave through, ac- 
commodate and placate the myriad pressures, 
prejudices and opinions that are to be found 
in Congress, the press and domestic public 
opinion is just asking too much. 

Some have suggested that what we need 
is a Secretary of State who has been through 
the domestic political mill, who has been 
elected to high office—either to the Senate 
or to a governorship—and who, because of 
this experience, will be better equipped to 
deal with the domestic scene and with Con- 
gress than any of our recent Secretaries 
of State have been. They argue that the Sec- 
retary of State, to be effective, must have 
domestic political power in his own right. 
They do not argue that experience and suc- 
cess in domestic politics are, by themselves, 
enough to qualify a man to be Secretary. 
They urge that he have this background in 
addition to all the other qualities necessary 
for him to carry out well the demands of his 
job. 

Others would question whether such par- 
agons exist. They suggest that a choice has 
to be made, and that priority should be given 
to those qualities of character and experi- 
ence which best fit a Secretary of State to 
deal effectively with people and govern- 
ments abroad. After all, the prime business 
of a Secretary of State is the effective con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

What are the qualities of character and 
experience that best qualify a Secretary of 
State for this part of his job, the guidance 
and conduct of United States policy in what 
the Supreme Court once called “this vast 
external realm?” 

I think most observers would probably list 
courage at the top of the list of essential 
qualities. The conflicting pressures on a 
Secretary of State are so intense, the issues 
he is dealing with so important, and the 
merits, costs and dangers of any course so 
difficult to sort out, that unless he has by 
innate character a disposition to energy, 
fortitude and consistency—in other words, 
courage—his guidance of foreign policy will 
fluctuate and be uncertain. 

In addition to consistency of policy, it is 
important that the policies pursued have a 
reasonable prospect of success, that they be 
based upon actual conditions and possibili- 
ties and not on prejudice, bias or lack of 
understanding. The Secretary of State is 
assisted by the full organization of the For- 
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eign Service, by the State Department staff 
in Washington and by the various intelli- 
gence agencies. They collect, digest and 
evaluate information from a myriad of 
sources but, in the last analysis, it is the 
Secretary who must decide on the final eval- 
uation or recommend such a decision to the 
President. 

This kind of judgment requires something 
more than experience; it requires a particu- 
lar sensitivity, a power of intuition, an 
ability to put one’s self into another per- 
son’s place, to see how a given course of 
action will appear not just to representa- 
tive Americans, but to people abroad—some 
friendly, some hostile, all human beings, but 
all having somewhat different backgrounds 
from ourselves. 

Combined with this sensitivity, a Sec- 
retary of State has to have somewhat the 
same capacity for toughness as a military 
commander. A general cannot hesitate to 
send a unit into an action that will almost 
certainly result in its destruction, if that 
action is necessary to the success of his over- 
all strategy. From time to time, a Secre- 
tary of State is called upon to make deci- 
sions requiring a similar toughness of spirit. 
He is in no position to give orders to any 
foreign citizen or official; therefore this 
toughness often finds expression in a well 
developed ability to say no, but it is tough- 
ness nevertheless. 

If one were to ask foreign observers, observ- 
ers basically friendly to our interests, what 
quality in a United States Secretary of State 
is most important, I believe they would say 
honesty. A reputation for honesty has long 
been stressed by students of diplomatic his- 
tory as being the key to success in diplo- 
macy and statesmanship. It is not that the 
diplomat or statesman should be a blabber- 
mouth or have no secrets. It is that the 
statesman and the diplomat are presumed to 
have considered their remarks before they 
make them, to be precise in giving expression 
to their thoughts, and to mean what they 


say. 

ren in negotiations between basically 
hostile states, a high degree of precision in 
expression is necessary if misunderstandings 
leading to consequences desired by neither 
side are to be avoided. In the conduct of 
alliance diplomacy, and particularly in the 
case of a nation that plays a role of leader- 
ship in a coalition or system of alliances, 
precision of expression and a reputation for 
honesty are absolutely essential. 

It is important at this point to draw a dis- 
tinction between that precision of expression 
which one finds in the fine print of a legal 
contract and precision of expression which 
conveys in a politically significant manner 
the meaning one intends. Henry L. Stimson, 
when he was Secretary of War, was asked to 
approve a statement that his staff had pre- 

. When he objected that it was un- 
clear, members of his staff pointed out that 
all the points he had in mind were covered 
somewhere in the language they had pre- 


His reply was that in the world of politics 
one should never forget that any public 
statement is to be judged as though it were 
a poster, not a photograph. ‘The overall im- 
pression, not just the detailed words, must 
correspond with the thought that is in- 
tended. 


It would be wrong, of course, merely to 
of 
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is attempting to lead. If the developing 
course of history has thrown on the Unite 
States the burden of leading a coalition of 
those who do not wish to accept Soviet 
hegemony in the world, then the Secretary 
of State must have a sufficiently broad poin; 
of view to associate himself with the pa;). 
interests of the members of that coalition, 
He must be tough in saying no to those wh, 

would have him espouse interests that an 

partial and are not basic. Interests that 

really are vital to the members of the ¢oa)j. 

tion must be vital to our Secretary of Stat, 

and to us, if we propose effectively to jeaq 

the coalition. 

The second question in which People 
abroad are interested is whether as a country 
we have the will and the determination ¢) 
carry out the policies that we purport t) 
be pursuing. A Secretary of State who 
promises more than he can deliver debases 
the currency of our prestige as a country 
Every conerete success of our foreign policy 
tends to improve our chances of further sy. 
cess. The close balancing of stated objec. 
tives with capacity for performance is an art 
that the Secretary of State must constantly 
have in mind. 

Our ideal Secretary of State, then, {s a man 
of many and seemingly contradictory vir. 
tues. He is a loyal subordinate to his chie 
while he is a leader and executive of the 
State Department and Foreign Service. He js 
courageous, and he is sensitive. He is hon. 
est, and he is precise and careful in his 
expression. He is broadminded, and he js 
tough. Perhaps one should add one other 
set of virtues. He must be proud and he 
must be humble. Without pride, he woulq 
be unable to face the responsibilities that 
press upon him. Without humility, he would 
crack under the strain. 

In practice no actual Secretary of State 
will fully meet our ideal. He will have great 
strengths and he will have weaknesses. The 
task of good government organization is to 
make it possible for human beings to carry 
superhuman responsibilities. The President, 
the White House staff, and the leaders of the 
political party in power can carry a major 
part of the burden of protecting the Secre- 
tary of State from unfair congressiona) pres. 
sures and criticism. 

The State Department and the Foreign 
Service can assist the Secretary of State to 
the limit of their ability in the actual for- 
mulation and conduct of policy. Our friends 
abroad are willing to do what they can to 
help if given a chance. It is only as a team 
that the job can possibly be done at all. 
The of State must permit—and 
help—the other members of the team to help 
him. Personal diplomacy is not enough. 
But even if he seeks and receives the fullest 
assistance others can give him, the unavoid- 
able pressure of responsibility and burden of 
decision upon the Secretary of State make 
his job, if not the greatest, probably the 
most important, and certainly the most difi- 
cult, in the world. 


Twenty-four-Hour Quarantine Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4249, 
the 1957 deficiency appropriations bill, is 
in conference. On the last printed House 
Calendar I received it showed no House 
conferees had yet been appointed. I 
trust this matter will be taken care of 
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speedily, amd agreement reached. In 
icular I want to stress the desirability 
of retaining @ provision for reestablish- 
ment of 24-hour quarantine service. The 
february 21, 1957, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune contained the following 
article which explains this service: 
MoRE QUARANTINE SERVICE 
steamship lines and shippers in Ameri- 
can ports have been trying for a number of 
years to obtain 24-hour quarantine service, 
instead of being limited to the hours be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6p.m. Passenger vessels 
griving at other hours can obtain radio 
dearance if there is a doctor aboard, but the 
many freighters carrying the cargo which 
constitutes the bulk of the traffic cannot. 
They must anchor, in the case of New York, 
of Quarantine on Staten Island until the 
station opens-in the morning, and then, ar- 
riving at their piers at 10 or 11 a. m., lose 
practically half a day in unloading. 

Not that the lines haven't been willing to 
py overtime if additional doctors were avail- 
able between 6p. m. and 6a.m. But article 
101 of the World Health Organization states 
that no charge shall be made for medical 
examinations such as those required by the 
quarantine Inspection Service. Otherwise 
the line would be glad to reimburse the 
Government for the extra service because of 
the savings in quicker unloading, loading and 
turnaround, which have been estimated at 
#10 million a year. They already do so in 
the case of customs and immigration officials. 

The supplementary appropriations bill 
passed earlier this week has an item of $67,- 
500 inserted by the Senate for just such pur- 

. This will provide round-the-clock 
inspection until June 30, and a $150,000 





cluded in President Eisenhower's new budget. 
As Representative Pretty, of Washington, 
pointed out, it is false economy not to provide 
such inspection in view of the large subsidy 
which our merchant marine receives from 
the Government. Increased costs simply 
mean higher subsidies, and if an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 will save the merchant ma- 
rine an estimated $10 million, if not more, it 
should certainly be included in the bill which 
finally goes to the President for his signa- 
ture. 





More Oil Pipelines Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Ihave a unanimous-consent request that 
I feel sure will be welcomed by all. It is 
for permission to insert in the COoNGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the remarks of Gen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Texas, at a 
meeting of the Panhandle Chapter of the 

Engineers 


1957. 
General Thompson, a recognized and un- 
challenged expert on oil and gas mat- 
ters he world over, is a beloved and 
honored son of the Panhandle of Texas, 
and one of which we are deeply proud. 





item for thé next fiscal year has been in-. 
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situation measurably eased much of the 
fear and trembling that had been gener- 
ated by many unfounded and unwar- 
ranted statements on that subject matter. 

His splendid remarks well illustrate 
the clear and brilliant thinking of a pub- 
lic servant dedicated to his task and to 
his country. I am pleased and honored 
to have the opportunity to make these 
available to all Americans: 

More O1= PIPELINES NEEDED 


(An address by Ernest O. Thompson, Texas 
railroad commissioner, before Panhandle 
Chapter, Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Amarillo, Tex., February 22, 1957) 


It is a great pleasure always to discuss our 
oil problems. Today oil of the Middle East 
has world attention. The stoppage of Suez 
Canal emphasizes this point. Europe’s oil 
supply was interrupted. Since November Il, 
29 million barrels of crude and products have 
gone to Europe from the United States. Per- 
sian Gulf oil has had to be diverted around 
Africa to Europe. But the job has been 
done. The lesson learned was the need of 
more pipelines. This applies here at home 
and in the Middle East. 

Petroleum has become increasingly impor- 
tant in the life of everyone in America and 
throughout the world. Our ever-expanding 
peacetime economy and our national security 
in time of war depend upon petroleum. In 
the United States the oil consumption is in- 
creasing 5 percent per year. In Europe and 
Asia the rate of increase is 12 percent annu- 
aliy. By 1975 the United States will need 14 
million barrels of oil per day. That is nearly 
double our present oil production in the 
United States. We can find the oil, but we 
must have adequate pipelines to move it 
safely and cheaply. Without gasoline and 
lubricating oil, even the atomic bomb could 
not be delivered by ship, plane, truck, or 
tank. Therefore, even with the atomic 
weapons, we must have gasoline and oil to 
carry them to the point where they will be 
delivered most effectively to preserve the 
peace of the free world. 

At this point I make reference to a top 
editorial in the Houston Chronicle under 
date February 20, 1957, on page 6B, entitled 
“Texas Doing Its Part in Oil Emergency, 
Thompson Shows”: 

“The tirade of abuse directed at Texas oil 
producers and the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion should stop now that Gen. Ernest O. 
Thompson of the commission has given the 
facts to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and high administra- 
tion officials. 

“As Representative WaLTER Rocers of Texas 
said Saturday, if one listened to charges 
made by some Congressmen and some East- 
ern and European newspapers, he would 
think that the entire continent of Europe 
was freezing to death and that Texas had 
cornered the entire fuel market and was re- 
fusing to make it available to the cold and 
hungry. 

“General Thompson set the record straight. 
He told how Texas had increased its produc- 
tion at least 270,000 barrels daily since the 
European emergency arose and would have 
raised it higher if transportation had been 
available. 

“Europe's oil shortage is due in no-part to 
American indifference or rapacity. It was 
caused, of course, by the sinking of ships in 
the Suez Canal and the blowing up of the 
Iraq pipeline in Syria. Europe is still on 
short oil rations, despite American efforts to 
make up the deficit, because the pipelines 
and tankers are not available to get all the 
oil she wants to her. The shortage currently 
is about 250,000 barrels a day, but this will 
be erased shortly, barring further political 
troubles, by clearing of the canal and repairs 
to the pipelines. 

“Representative Rocrrs brought up an- 
other point. He said that this country still 
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is importing almost 900,000 barrels of oil 
daily, and that if 30 percent of this quantity , 
could be diverted to Europe, the situation 
there would be relieved. 

“Meanwhile, there would be less criticism 
of the oil industry for the recent increases 
in prices of crude oil and gasoline if people 
would read the facts and figures. 

“Compared with the prices of almost every- 
thing else, and considering the increased 
costs incurred by the industry, oil prices 
have been overdue for an increase for some 
time. Rising stocks of oil had operated to 
prevent a raise in prices. The price rose 
when the overhanging supplies were cleared 
out by the European demand.” 

We are in perilous times, and conserva- 
tiori of oil and gas becomes increasingly im- 
portant each day. When World War II came, 
it was found that by careful conservation of 
oil and gas by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas for 10 long years prior to Pearl Harbor 
we had been able to build up in Texas a 
daily reserve oil-producing ability of 1 
million barrels per day; and never at any 
time did Texas fail to supply every barrel of 
oil that was needed. Sixty percent of the 
overseas tonnage during World War II was 
composed of petroleum and its products, and 
80 percent of this petroleum and the prod- 
ucts thereof came from Texas oil fields. 

Today we are faced with a situation where 
Europe, by the closing of the Suez Canal, has 
been cut off from its oil supply that formerly 
came through this route. Diversions of 
Middle East oil have had to be made around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and additional pe- 
troleum and products have had to be sent 
to Europe from the United States. We have 
sent about 29 million barrels to date. This 
burden has fallen largely upon Texas be- 
cause of the fact that our production was 
great and that our pipelines led to the gulf 
coast. We again had the reserve producing 
ability built up by conservation. 

Last week I was invited to appear before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to discuss some of the problems 
that have come up with this closing of the 
Suez Canal. 

I made that appearance. after having been 
graciously introduced by our distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, and I was vouched for by our ma- 
jority leader in the Senate, the Honorable 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

These endorsements helped me greatly. 

I opened my statement by saying that I 
was glad to learn that our Government was 
requesting that refinery runs of crude oil be 
reduced and that the cut of the throughput 
be changed to make less gasoline per barrel 
of crude. This will help work off gasoline 
stocks and replenish residuai oils to be sent 
to Europe. They say they don’t want gaso- 
line. They want crude. 

I stated also that I was glad to learn that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, which is 
an executive arm of the President, had di- 
rected that a study be made to divert Vene- 
zuelan crude imports from this country di- 
rectly to Europe instead of bringing this 
crude to the United States and then loading 
up these ships with American crude to be 
sent to Europe. 

I am encouraged to believe that both of 
these objectives will be achieved. 

I told the committee that we had in Texas 
8,344 unconnected oil wells in the State, and 
I brought out with all the emphasis that I 
could that the most important thing that 
could be done for our national security at 
this time would be to immediately construct 
a crude oil pipeline from Texas to the east 
coast—and by the east coast I mean Phila- 
delphia or that neighborhood so that, come 
war, if war should come, we would not be 
faced with the same difficulty that we faced 
in World War I of having to build oil pipe- 
lines after the war started. You will re- 
member we had to build the Big and Little 
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Inch both from Texas to the East after the 
war started by reason of evermounting sink- 
ings of tankers by German submarines, even 
right off the coast of Florida within plain 
sight of péople on land. The pipelines did 
the job. 

Reliable information is that Russia has 
constructed more than 400 new submarines 
aimed at the destruction and sinking of oil 
tankers with the view of leaving our Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps short of fuel and im- 
mobilizing them, 

I told the committee that I thought the 
inquiry they were making was timely, and 
that if the construction of a big inch crude 
pipeline from Texas to the east coast could 
come out of their proceedings that it would 
be worth all the effort.’ A new pipeline to 
the west coast has been announced already. 

The committees of Congress are composed 
of serious-minded men. ‘These committees 
study their assignments with all the care 
that is possible to be put into critical, care- 
ful, constructive study. The Congress fol- 
lows their committee recommendations. 

Our Texas delegation is keenly attentive 
to the interests of Texas and to the security 
of our Nation; and as such, naturally, they 
are keenly interested in seeing that Texas 
oil production is properly protected. 

I told the committee that I took a good 
deal of pride and happiness and satisfaction 
in the fact that the judgment of the Texas 
Railroad Commission had been vindicated in 
that we did not jump in suddenly and raise 
Texas allowables to a point where we could 
not move the oil in November, December, 
and January, and that excessive stocks in 
gasoline should be worked off. 

Crude oil stocks today are 250,927,000 
barrels in tanks above ground. That is 1 
percent less than they were this time a year 
ago. However, the reduction in crude stocks 
in the last 5 weeks has been very consider- 
able. Texas crude stocks were drawn down 
more than 200,000 barrels per day during 
February. . 

Crude stocks are today 10 million barrels 
below what should be called minimum work- 
ing stocks. This great reduction in stocks of 
crude and the great reduction in residual 
fuel oil and the shortage of crude oil on the 
coast were the reasons that your Railroad 
Commission increased the daily producti 
of Texas crude for the month of March 
210,000 barrels per day at our hearing on 
Tuesday of this week. There was a firm 
market demand for this crude. There was 
no dissent among the purchasers. There are 
some who indicated at the first instant that 
they wanted somewhat less, but said that 
they had a firm demand for the additional 
crude if we would allow it to be produced; 
and the testimony was that 210,000 addi- 
tional barrels could be produced without 
waste and that much could be tr 
to the coast or to the North, then down the 
Mississippi River. : 

The reason that we have Jarge stocks of 
gasoline on hand at this time, to my mind, 
is as follows: After World War II the Gov- 
ernment of the United States encouraged 
refiners to add an additional 1 million bar- 
rels’ refining capacity to their plants in the 
United States, giving them, in most in- 
stances, appreciated depreciation, on the 
theory that they were national-security war- 
time facilities and would not be needed for 
peacetime. But these refiners, once they get 
a plant built, cannot resist the temptation 
to run the refinery at full capacity once the 
stills are fired up. 

This is the reason that I have been push- 
ing the idea of trying to get our Govern- 
ment to urge European buyers to buy more 
gasoline and less crude. But Europe, as 
usual, wants to run their refineries full tilt— 
even at the expense of our refiners having to 
run at less than capacity. 

I told the congressional committee that 
I was not alarmed at the situation at all, 
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that our Railroad Commission had proceeded 
with caution about increasing allowables. 
Texas has contributed as we saw the need, 
in view of the testimony presented before 
our Commission. We carried out our stat- 
utes clearly and fully, because we believe 
that our Government is one of laws and not 
a government of men. 

We have proceeded in*our hearings in an 
orderly fashion. Notice is given of the hear- 
ing at which the allowable will be consid- 
ered. Witnesses are required to testify under 
oath and are cross-examined thoroughly. A 
record is made; and we make a finding of 
fact and conclusions of law, and on that we 


base our order. 
I told the committee that I further believe 


that most of the so-called crisis was a news- . 


paper crisis, because it made good scare 
headlines; and I felt that the Government 
had not given out full and complete infor- 
mation on the oil-lift movements to Europe. 

And with that I closed my statement. 
That took me about 15 minutes. And for 2 
hours and a half I was quizzed and ques- 
tioned by every member of the committee. 
I must say that they were very courteous. 
They were anxiously and earnestly seeking 
to get all the information they could on this 
oil situation. 

I think these hearings are good, but they 
are exhaustive and exhausting on the wit- 
ness. 

I want my friends here to know that we 
are not running out of oil. We have great 
oil reserves in this country—a total of 32 
billion barrels, 15 billion barrels of which 
are located in Texas. In 1956 the United 
States produced 2.5 billion barrels, of which 
Texas produced 1.1 billion barrels. 

For many years after oil was discovered in 
Pennsylvania in 1869, people were interested 
only in securing coal oil or kerosene to light 
their lamps. The gasoline went down the 
creeks of Pennsylvania. Then when the 
inventive genius of man brought forth the 
internal combustion engine, gasoline was re- 
quired to motivate and power these internal 
combustion engines in automobiles and 
other installations. 

Accordingly, the maker of all: good and 
perfect gifts permitted man to discover the 
great Spindletop field in 1901, which fur- 
nished the oil to make the gasoline for the 
beginning of the gasoline age. Then later 
on came in the great Panhandle oil field; 


still later the east Texas oil field. About. 


the time we thought oil was getting scarce, 
Canada came in with great discoveries. 
Then Venezuela had brought in great dis- 
coveries prior thereto. And then, to cap it 
all off, there have been discovered around 
the shdres of the Persian Gulf more than 
200 billion barrels of oil reserves where they 


With good conservation methods that we 
practice and to be in Texas, 
and which are being follo’ 


formerly recovered under old open-flow 
ditions. This is because of better me 
of maintaining reservoir energy, which 
“pressure at the bottom of the hole in 
producing formation. 

This is the story of conservation 
present oil situation. 
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Strife Over Our Middle East Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a column by Frank R. Kent 
which appeared in the Washington sta; 
on Sunday, February 24: 

Strive Over Mippie East Pian 


In ignorant fury against John Foster 
Dulles, and by reason of reluctance to sup- 
port the President, even on a question that 
should be high above politics, there is a cer. 
tain type of Democrat apparently Willing 
wholly to ignore logic and truth. A striking 
example of this is given in the Democratic 
opposition, in and out of the Senate, to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles resolution concerning the 
Middle East problems that appear to threaten 
the peace of the world. 

This resolution, as has been repeatedly 
stated—and without contradiction—does not 
confer upon the President any powers that 
he does not already - It merely serves 
notice to the world that should he deem it es. 
sential to use these powers, the Congress 
would be with him. In other words, in a 
crisis on foreign policy, the United States wil) 
always be found united. Aside from the fact 
that the President’s resolution seemed in- 
disputably sound, this was the reason it 50 
promptly gained press and popular support 
all over the country. So clear was it that the 
people generally approved the resolution and 
wanted it adopted by Congress that the 
House committee favorably reported it, and 
the House quickly passed it by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Also, it was endorsed by Demo- 
cratic Speaker Sam Raysurn, by ex-President 
Harry Truman, and a good many others. 

DIFFERENT STORY IN SENATE 


There was, however, a very different story 
when the resolution hit the Senate. There 
it fell into the hands of the truculent and 
intolerable Democratic Senators, Humpuecy, 
of Minnesota, and Morsez, of Oregon, who 
apparently are equally convinced that every- 
thing about Mr. Eisenhower is evil and that 
anything he proposes must necessarily be op- 
posed and torn to pieces if it can be done. 
Certainly that seems the view of Adlai 
Stevenson, recently defeated for the Presi- 
dency by Mr. Eisenhower so overwhelmingly 
as almost to establish a record. It also ap- 
pears the view of Chairman Paul Butler of 
the Democratic National Committee, of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, and others of the left- 
wing New Dealers, of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and most of the New Deal labor politicians 
who see in the Democratic Party their real 
political future, when labor will 
come into its own and run the country with- 
out opposition—save only such as occurs in 
its own ranks, 

DELAY WILL PLEASE RUSSIA 

The first thing that occurred was a violent 
name-calling debate in the Senate commit- 
tee during which Senator Lone, Democrat of 
Louisiana, asked Secretary Dulles if the late 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt had a right to station 
troops in Iceland during World War II. Mr. 
Dulies simply replied that he did not know. 
On this basis Senator Lone told the Senate 
“this was a falsehood and everyone in the 
committee room knew it was not true.” 
Senator Lone offered nothing whatever to 
support his statements. Then Senator 
Morse, of Oregon, probably the most violent 
and virulent of all the Senators, proceeded 
to call Mr. Dulles’ testimony an “outrageous 
lies.” Later the Washington Star character- 
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attacks from 

yoiced the conviction that the level of the 

gevate would not be raised by the new 
ndment to the Eisenhower-Dulles resolu- 

tion. This amendment, offered by Senator 


a ale the Star, “will ever know what 


this amendment really means.” 

ere still seems every reason to believe 
that the President's resolution will even- 
tually pass in a shape satisfactory to him. 
put apparently now it will not be without a 
period of delay and denunciation well calcu- 
jated to please the Soviet and to bolster and 
nourish the propaganda of our enemies 
everywhere. It seems typical of those who 
profess and aspire to lead the. Democratic 
party these days. But it seems unlikely to 
meceed—even with the aid of the self- 
yimitted economist, Senator Dovcias, of 


Ilinois. 





Federal Employees Entitled to Pay 
Adjustment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a salary 
increase for Federal employees whose 
positions are subject to the Classification 
Act is amply justified. I am proposing 
a formula for such an increase in H. R. 
§243, which I introduced on February 22. 





The bill I have introduced would in- 
crease the first $2,500 of salary by 10 per- 
cent. That part of total salary which 


tional $224 as 244% 

by which his salary exceeds $2,500. His 
total raise would be $474. 

In the first four grades the proposed 
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rate for that grade to its purchasing 
power in 1939. In grade GS-9 the pro- 
posed rate would be only $10 above the 
1939 cost-of-living level. j 

‘The salary problem is a very real and 
pressing problem. For the Government 
it is a matter of attracting and holding 
employees who are qualified and reliable. 
The Government has been fortunate in 
being able to recruit many unusually 
capable employees. They are in fact 
dedicated to the public service. But the 
Government should not exploit this at- 
traction which the public service may 
have over and above the remuneration 
which it offers. 

For the employees it is a matter of 
simple justice. Workers outside the 
Government service have received in- 
creases well above those in the Federal 
service. We cannot match industry in 
paying the salaries offered persons in the 
higher administrative and professional 
positions, but there is not the slightest 
reason we cannot do as well or better 
than industry in paying employees in the 
first few grades of the Classification Act 
salary schedule. 

In searching for a solution to the im- 
mediate pay problem, we should keep 
clearly in mind that the maintenance of 
buying power is common to all who earn 
a livelihood. Prices of commodities and 
services which people generally need for 
ordinary comfort have risen consider- 
ably since the end of World WarlIl. The 
trend upward has not ended. This fact 
has only one meaning—a pay increase is 
needed now and it should be large enough 
to prevent Federal employees from con- 
tinuing to lose a sizable portion of the 
purchasing power of their salaries in 
earlier years. 





Naval Flight Training Program Should 
Be Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the magazine, Nation’s Business. In this 
article the assertion is made that the 
Navy could save $7 million by employing 
civilian contract schools in their train- 
ing program. If this is true, I feel that a 
thorough investigation should be made 
into the Naval Training Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have 
served as a naval aviator, and admittedly 
the Navy does have an outstanding 
training program. However, $7 million 
is a tremendous expenditure, and in my 
opinion, the Navy should be required to 
explain why they are unable to train 
aviators competitively, or why they have 
not enacted the recommendations of this 
civilian report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including this ar- 
ticle in the Recorp today,.as I feel it 
should be called to the attention of my 
colleagues, The article is as follows: 
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Navy Resects $7 Mruron Savinc—CiviLian 
SURVEY MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS UPSET- 
TING TRADITIONAL TRAINING METHODS 


A plan that could save at least 7 million 
tax dollars a year is being bypassed by the 
United States Navy. 

Such a saving would be equal to all the 
Federal taxes that approximately 26,600 aver- 
age American families will pay this year. 

The survey which recommends the cost- 
reduction changeover is classified and the 
Navy refuses to make it public. 

The Navy’s Official position, in classifying 
the survey, is that it involves national se- 
curity. 

This has aroused some officials who say 
that the classification stamp in this case is 
merely a convenient means of avoiding adop- 
tion of the survey’s recommendations. 

The study involves the primary training of 
new fliers. The Navy spends a great deal 
more to train a new filer than the Air Force 
spends, and the report reveals that the Air 
Force primary training system is more 
efficient. 

The Air Force provides primary flight train- 
ing through privately operated contract 
schools. 

The classified study concludes that it is 
not only feasible and practical for the Navy 
to do likewise but that a substantial saving 
could be achieved. 

Not intended as purely a dollar comparison, 
the study also concludes that contract flight 
training is actually better than the present 
Navy program. 

The Air Force, which now trains all its 
new pilots with civilian instructors, has grad- 
uated about 285,000 military aviators trained 
in this manner, The Army, after evaluating 
the Air Force contract plan, will switch to 
civilian teachers for helicopter and fixed 
wing pilot training in January. 

In addition, college students in Air Force 
and Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units at universities across the Nation will 
be offered flight training this year for the 
first.time. This training will be handled by 
civilian instructors. ' 

The Navy, says it has no plans to provide 
ROTC flight training at universities. 

Although $7 million would appear to be 
a small saving when compared to total Fed- 
eral expenditures of almost $70 billion an- 
ticipated for the year ending next June 30, 
it could help to make an impressive dent 
in the rising cost for the operation and 
maintenance of the United States Military 
Establishment. 

Major national defense during the current 
fiscal year is expected to cost $40.8 billion. 
That’s about 60 percent of all 1957 Federal 
expenditures, and $454 million higher than 
the administration anticipated earlier. 

All phases of naval flight training will cost 
the taxpayers about $91 million this year, 
compared to $87 million during fiscal year 
1956. Of that sum, the proportion which 
will go for training new fliers is a large 
question mark. It could be anywhere be- 
tween $40 million and $55 million—depend- 
ing on which source you ask. 

One official Pentagon source says: “The 
Navy’s latest figure on the cost of 18-month 
training program which leads to designa- 
tion as a naval aviator is $89,500 per 
student.” 

Another says the figure is $68,000. 

A third says the figure cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Comparable Air Force training averages 
$40,000 per student, of which $8,872 goes for 
the cost of primary training. 

The Navy told Nation's Business that it 
could not say what proportion of the total 
pilot cost is attributable to the primary 
phase. 

Although it appears that the Navy could 
reduce its cost for training new pilots, some 
top naval officers are so thoroughly against 
the contract plan that the survey seemed 
doomed before it arrived in the Pentagon. 
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One high naval officer told Nation’s Busi- 
ness: 

“I find it difficult even to talk about the 
matter. It’s so dead set against the contract 
plan that I can’t discuss it without emotion.” 

Even before the survey was completed, 
another high officer of the Navy expressed 
his opposition to the contract concept. He is 
Capt. R. E. Riera, Chief of Staff, Naval Air 
Training Command. 

He told a news conference at Pensacola, 
Fla., where the Navy teaches primary flying: 
“The Air Force was forced against its wishes 
to go into civilian flying school contracts 
for its primary training. 

“We believe that our primary training is 
better than that of the Air Force. We be- 
lieve also that there would not be a cost 
variation of as much as five percent between 
the two systems.” 

Later, when the report—made by Robert 
Heller & Associates, of Cleveland—was de- 
livered to the Pentagon, the Navy classified 
it. Although it was expected that the Navy 
soon would declassify the report, it has not 
done so. 

The Navy told Nation’s Business: “It 
is apparent that cost studies conducted 
in the past are invalid and their release 
would serve no useful p = 

The Navy also says: “The study of costs of 
civilian contract training contains some in- 
accuracies since certain hidden costs were 
not considered.” 

The Navy does not identify hidden costs 
and does not explain why any costs should 
have been hidden from the Heller firm which 
it was paying $40,000 for a survey. 

The study served a useful purpose, the 
Navy continues, because “it pointed to cer- 
tain areas of the Navy program where re- 
visions have been made to effect economies.” 

“Because of advances in performance of 
aircraft and changes in composition of the 
naval operating forces, major revisions to 
the flight training program are in progress 
or planned for the near future. These in- 
clude a reduction in the time devoted .to 
primary training and the introduction of a 
jet trainer into basic training. 

“The Navy's decision not to adopt civilian 
contract training at this time stems pri- 
marily from the inherent advantage of using 
instructors who have recently returned from 
the operating forces to indoctrinate the 
young student aviator. 

“This system,” the Navy adds, “has pro- 
duced the finest aviators in the world and 
the Navy considers it most unwise to shift 
to a different system.” 

Notwithstanding this official opposition, 
there appears to be some pressure to adopt 
the contract plan for the primary stage. 

Advocates of the plan point not only to 
the dollar savings but to the proficiency of 
civilian flight instructors as specialists in 
the business of teaching flying. Proponents 
of contract schools say that the use of 
civilians would help release regular Navy 
personnel—as it does in the Air Force—to 
teach others the complex operations of new 
weapons systems, called by one high official 
the Navy’s most serious problem. 

Of more immediate importance, it would 
release Navy fliers from the job of elemen- 
tary instruction to the job for which they 
were trained—fiying with the fleet to main- 
tain a state of combat readiness. It would 
release aviation mechanics from tending pri- 
mary trainer planes to the job of taking care 
of operational aircraft. 

Proponents of this viewpoint to the need 
for more efficient use of Armed Forces man- 
power. 

Opponents of contract instruction say only 
a Navy man can train a Navy man. Esprit 
de corps, high in the Navy, can be achieved— 
a high naval official says—only if a Navy- 
trained and fleet-experienced flier indoctri- 
nates a fledgling. 
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They point to the safety record of the 
naval training program as an achievement 
of this system. One fatality is recorded for 
each 32,000 hours of flight training. (The 
Air Force safety record is approximately the 
same.) 

Idea for the Heller study originated in the 
office of James H. Smith, Jr., then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (for Air), a post now 
held by Garrison Norton. Discussing con- 
tract training, Mr. Norton told Nation's 
Business: 

“I would be strongly in favor—in peace- 
time—of a completely in-house pilot train- 
ing operation for the Navy. I believe this is 
the best policy when you have the time to 
use it.” 

“In-house” is Pentagon language for a 
program conducted within the Navy. 

“Dollarwise,” he said, “contract training 
might show up well, but the quality of 
training, no,” 

He added that, in any contract operation, 
he believes the contractor would do the 
minimum required by the contract. 

The Army’s attitude toward contract flight 
schools was expressed when the require- 
ments for large cargo helicopters were in- 
creased. Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams, former 
head of Army operations and training, told 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations during Army hearings: 

“Since contract training of cargo helicop- 
ter pilots cam be conducted by civilian 
institutions at considerable savings, and 
would parallel the system now used by the 
Air Force for their primary fixed wing pilot 
training requirements, it is considered that 
this means of accomplishing the training 
should be utilized. 

“Available Air Force experience and 
studies,” General Adams said, “indicate that 
it is more economical to conduct this train- 
ing by such contract. 

“The flight training—which is 
just learning how to fly an airplane and 
before the military aspects of flying are in- 
troduced—can be done quite well by the 
civilian flight training schools.” 

Representative Danret J. Froop, of Penn- 
sylvania, asked if the training was just as 
good. 

“Yes, sir,” said General Adams. 

The first Army helicopter course conducted 
by private enterprise will begin next Janu- 
ary 7. New classes ef approximately 50 
students each will enter every 4 weeks, 
Training for about 700 a year is planned. 

The contract (for $890,215) was awarded 
to the Southern Airways Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 
Training, with about 65 civilian instructors, 
will be conducted at Camp Wolters, Mineral 
Wells, Tex, = 

Southern Airways was one of 66 firms solic- 
ited for proposals on the helicopter pilot 
training school. The company’s proposal 
was 1 of 21 made by 16 different firms. 

William J. Graham & Son, of Pittsburgh 
and Marianna, Ple., was given the contract 
(for a li less than $2.4 million) to train 
Army pilots at San Marcos, Tex. 
The first class of 100 students will arrive in 
January. New classes will start each 3 weeks. 
The Army expects to graduate about 1,275 
new pilots annually in this contract op- 
eration. 


A flight training program for Reserve Offi- 
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large their programs to take care of ROTo 
students. 

An estimated 1,625 Air Force ROTC stu 
dents will get beginning flight training gu, 
ing the current sthool year. The prograr, 
will be stepped up to about 4,300 next sa 
The Army plans to train about 400 this yea, 
and about 800 a year beginning in 1957-55 

Each student will receive 35 hours of jn. 
struction in small airplanes, as well as clas... 
room instruction in subjects associated wit; 
aviation. r 

Cost per student will vary from $43 to 
$455 for the entire flight course. Tota) Cost 
of these programs for the first year js; on 
pected to come to about $865,000. Event. 
ally the Government will be paying Civilian 
schools about $2.1 million a year for ROTC 
flight training. 

The Department of Defense states the pur. 


“The new flight training courses wil] * + + 
permit an earlier screening of the cadets 
ae for flying while still in student 


The training of military pilots by civilian 
specialists was first conceived in 1939. At 
that time the Army Air Corps had only 
21,556 officers and men. A small group of 
civilian aviation school operators was calleq 
to Washington. These barnstormers, shouteq 
the skeptics, could never train military ayj. 
ators. Results astounded everyone. By 1944 
the Air Corps, later to become known as the 
United States Air Force, had almost 2.4 mij. 
lion officers and men. Civilian instructors 
were turning out military pilots at the rate 
of 110,000 a year, and setting safety records 
while doing it. In that year of peak train. 
ing only 1 fatal accident occurred for every 
43,478 hours of flight in the primary pro- 
gram. A year later the ratio improved to 
1 for every 63,000 hours flown. 

The Air Force has estimated that the pri- 
vately operated contract schools saved $250 
million a year. 

After World War II, with more pilots than 
could be kept on active duty, the program 
was discontinued, but not permanently. The 
matter of civilian instruction was studied 
continuously. Mili planners wanted to 
know: Does contract pilot training afford in 
the present situation or in future emergency 
similar advantages as to efficiency, cost, and 
mobilization potential as were manifest be- 
fore and during World War II? 

A study by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute provided some of the answers. On 
the basis of the Stanford studv and surveys 
of its own, the Air Force revived contract 
schools in 1951. 

‘Today nine civilian schools train ail new 
Air Force pilots. They are: Anderson Air 
Activities, Malden, Mo.; California Eastern 
Aviation, Inc., Mission, Tex.; Beiser Aviation 
Corp., Marana, Ariz.; Garner Aviation Service 
Corp., Bartow, Fla.; Pittsburgh Institute of 
Aeronautics, Marianna, Fila.; Hawthorne 
School of Aeronautics, Moultrie, Ga.; Serv- 
Air Aviation Corp., Kinston, N. C.; Southern 
Airways School, Bainbridge, Ga.; and Texas 
Aviation Industries, Inc., Hondo, Tex. 

Each contract school has about 700 civilian 
personnel, 130 of whom are flight instructors. 
About 20 USAF officers and 15 airmen sre 
based at each school. A comparable military 
operation at Goodfellow Air Force Base— 
now about 2,100 military 


personnel. 

The flight student gets 140 hours of air 
training and 240 hours of academic training. 

Under contraet, each base operator is re- 
imbursed for allowable operating expenses 
and ts provided a flat fee per flying hour, 
ranging from about 65 to 95 cents. Each 
contract is renegotiated and amended to 
mieet changing requirements. 
Average net profit after taxes 1s about 
$32,000 a year per school, according to a new 
study by the Aeronautical Training Society, 
@ national organization ef flight school op¢r- 
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tors. Average net profit is 1.75 percent of 
: receipts before taxes, or 0.864 percent 
after taxes. 
cost to the Government averages $8,872 
per student—called by the Air Force “perhaps 
grea’ training bargain in history.” 
propeller-driven training planes—similar 
to those used by the Navy—are used for the 


on to other bases where military instructors 

¥ continue their training in jets or multi- 
e planes, with emphasis on the military 
ts of their assignments. |. 

Beginning in 1958 a small jet trainer will 
pe used in. the flight stage. The 
plane, @ Cessna T-37, provides side-by-side 
seating for student pilot and instructor. Al- 
though slow for a jet aircraft (310 m. p. h.) 
it will provide—at considerably lower cost— 
the training necessary for easy transition to 
speedy jet and rocket aircraft of the future. 

The Aeornautical Training Society explains 
some of the advantages of the’contract pro- 


ea aioe key to the success of the contract 
Is,” the association says, “—aside from 
the fact that civilian enterprise can use in- 
dustrial methods to a larger extent than can 
any purely military setup—is the civilian 
fight instructor. . 

“He averages about 33 years of age, is mar- 
red, has @ home and children. He is a pro- 
fessional flight instructor because he likes to 
instruct. To him the task of converting re- 
current batches of fledglings into airmen is 
nota repetitive bore but an interesting, chal- 
lenging task. 

“Because of him and the other civilians, 
the Air Force sends only a small military de- 
tachment to each school for supervision. 

“As a result of this use of civilian know- 
how and employees—many of whom are be- 
yond combat age—the Air Force is saving the 
taxpayers millions of dollars a year and is 
making available thousands of airmen in 
places where they can serve more usefully.” 





The Buffalo as a Highway Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in-the Rrc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial writ- 
ten by Adele Brandeis of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky. This edito- 
rial is entitled “The Buffalo as a High- 
way Pioneer” and same appeared in the 
February 19, 1957, issue of the Courier- 
Journal: 

THE BUFFALO AS A HIGHWAY PIONEER 


It costs anywhere from a half million dol- 
lars up to @ million a mile to build a modern 
toll road here in this southeastern quadrant 
of the country. Our ancestors did it more 
cheaply, the natural easy way, but the toll 
paid in those days was often death, not two 
bits or a couple of dollars. : 

The earliest north and south road or 
track where those travelers crept along in 
fear and darkness, for it was safer at night, 
was the Natchez Trace, the badly named 
Path of Peace, which the Chickasaw Indians 
followed, linking long fragments of trails 

bypaths they found waiting for them. 
ran for 500 miles linking Natchez and 
It was the only land link be- 
n and the eastern settlements, 








prmary stage. After primary, students go 
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for it ran from Nashville eastward through 
Tennessee, finally connecting up with Daniel 
Boone’s Wilderness Trail. 

Men used that trace, twisted like a slack 
thread, ,through forests and valleys and 
swamps, praying to God that they might 
survive nature’s perils and attacks by Indians 
or cutthbroats. 


PATHFINDERS OF LONG AGO 


And who laid out that track before the 
days of our recorded history? Buffaloes, 
vast herds. They beat a path along the 
ridges, and the edges of bogs, returning year 
after year to their favorite feeding grounds, 
where the lush cane flourished, and to lick 
the salt earth near the mineral springs. 

In those days as John J. Audubon wrote in 
his Western Journal near the opening of the 
last century: “Daily we see so many of the 
beasts (buffaloes) that we hardly notice 
them, but this cannot last, there is such ter- 
rible destruction by the Indians * * * that 
before many years, like the great auk they 
will have disappeared.” The Indians linked 
those tracks and soon there was a very rough 
trail. 

But this was, except for the buffalo’s 
hunger habits, a purposeless trail. In 1800 
came the purposeful following of the trace. 
(The name was derived from the French 
word meaning tracks or a line of footsteps.) 
The principal users were the “Kentucks” the 
flatboat men who floated their big barges 
laden with cotton, flour, and grain down 
the Mississippi. The flatboats never came 
back. They couldn’t be poled against the 
current. They were too heavy, and so they 
were usually scrapped and sold for lumber 
at New Orleans. 

This created a demand for some well- 
marked road by which the rivermen could 
return to the Tennessee River or the Ohio 
from which they had started. They walked 
that 500 miles or so back north in about 
3 weeks, 25 miles a day and beat a hard 
path along the Indian trails. The “Notchy” 
was its nickname, from the notched trees 
that marked the route. Those “Kentucks,” 
with their beards, their long, tangled hair, 
tattered leather jackets and leggings, were 
strong, rough men; they had to be or they 
wouldn’t have survived. They boasted they 
could wade the Mississippi or leap the Ohio 
and whip their weight in wildcats. But the 
great danger was not the animals, it was the 
Indians, the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. 
Many of the travelers never got home. And 
besides the Indians, there were floods and 
disease. 

By 1800 the Federal Government took cog- 
nizance of the trace and began to improve 
it—to a slight extent. Taverns, most crude, 
and even more primitive shelters called 
“stands” appeared, but with them came ban- 
dits, and feaypful brawls. Meriwether Lewis 
died of bullet wounds in an ambush at a Ten- 
nessee stand. He was one of the famous 
early pioneers and statesmen who rode or 
walked the trace a century and a half ago. 
Audubon, on his way back from Mississippi 
without a cent in his pocket; Henry Clay, 
Aaron Burr and Andrew Jackson were among 
many others. 

The trace was finally connected with one 
farther north. It came down from Illinois 
through our own Kentucky. It was called 
the Buffalo Trace and is now almost oblit- 
erated. It too was stamped out first by 
buffalo moving south from the prairies of 
Tilinois down to the bluegrass region. It was 
first surveyed in 1805. 

It came down through what lare now 
French Lick and Paoli, and crossed the Ohio 
at the falls, where it became the Louisville 
Trace. It turned east toward Maysville where 
it continued as the Buffalo Trace, always 
near water, salt licks, and verdant patches 
of grass. decades the mudholes or 
waliows covid be found. Tales are that 
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sometimes 50 to 100 animals waited while 
their leader made the wallow, 2 or $3 feet 
deep, 12 feet across, and that they crossed 
the river in hundreds when it was low. 

At Blue Lick and Big Bone Lick near Mays- 
ville they beat a path wide as a wagon road. 
Incidentally Big Bone Lick is one of the Na- 
tion’s prehistoric bone yards. Even masto- 
don and Arctic elephant bones have been 
found there. 

A MORE ROMANTIC WAY 


A series of unexampled frigid winters in 
the early part of the 19th century froze all 
the big growth and the starving herds moved 
out to the Great Plains. But the “couriers 
du bois,” the French salt hunters, the pio- 
neer settlers, and later the express messen- 
gers who preceded the post, kept the trace 
clear. 

There may be a lesson in this, “Tut, tut, 
everything’s got a moral if you can only find 
it,” said the Duchess to Alice, or it may be 
just a fascinating bit of history. It is 
not possible to import buffaloes, and the 
thousands of employees of the highway de- 
partment would hardly like to tramp out a 
trail south. But it would make road build- 
ing more romantic and following a trace 
would make you feel a bit nearer to the past. 





I Am the Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tribute 
to the National Guard: 

I AM THE GUARD 


Civilian in peace, soldier in war, of security 
and honor 
For three centuries I have been the custo- 
dian, 
I am the Guard. 


I was with Washington in the dim forest, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched 
the dark night bow to morning. 

At Concord’s bridge, I fired the fateful shot 
heard ‘round the world. 

I bled on Bunker Hill. 

My footprints marked the snows at Valley 
Forge. 

I pulled a muffled oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. 

I stood with Washington on the sun-drench- 
ed heights of Yorktown. 

I saw the sword surrendered. 

I am the Guard. 


I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
rifle’s havoc at New Orleans. 
These things I knew—I was there. 
I saw both sides of the war between the 
States—I was there. 
The hill at San Juan felt the fury of my 
charge. 
The far plains and mountains of the Philip- 
pines echoed to my shout, 
On the Mexican border I stood. 
Iam the Guard. 


The dark forest of the Argonne blazed with 
my barrage. 
Chateau Thierry crumbled to my cannonadé, 
Under the arches of victory I marched in 
legion. 
I was there. 
Iam the Guard. 
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I bowed briefly on the grim Corregi 

Then saw the light of liberation shine on the 
faces of my comrades. 

Through the jungle and on the beaches, I 
fought the enemy, beat, battered, and 
broke him. 

I raised our banner on the serene air of 
Okinawa. 

I scrambled over Normandy’s beaches. 

I was there. 

I am the Guard. 


Across the 38th parallel I made my stand. 
I flew the MIG Alley. 
I was there. 

I am the Guard. 


Soldier in war, civilian in peace. 
I am the Guard. te 


I was at Johnstown, where the raging waters 
boomed down the valley. 

I cradled the crying child in my arms and saw 
the terror leave her eyes. 

I moved through smoke and flame at Texas 
City. 

The stricken knew the comfort of my skill. 

I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beast on the frozen fields of the West, 
and through the towering drifts I 
ploughed to rescue the marooned. 


I have faced forward to the tornado, the ty- 
phoon, and the horror of the hurricane 
and flood. 

These things I know, 

I was there— 

Iam the Guard. 


I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, a 
finer life to our youth. 

Wherever a strong arm and yaliant spirit 
must defend the Nation—in peace or 
war, wherever a child cries, or a woman 
weeps in time of disaster. 

There I stand. 

I am the Guard. 


For three centuries a soldier in war,. a-ci- 
vilian in peace—of security and honor. 
I am the custodian, now and forever. 
I am the Guard. 





Morris Weisberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
of my constitutents has reached a high 
post from which he can continue to serve 
the public interest. 

The vacancy caused by the untimely 
death of Harry Lundeberg, leader of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, has now 
been filled by the election to that im- 
portant position of Morris Weisberger. 

It was typical of Mr. Weisberger’s 
anti-Communist activities to immediate- 
ly announce, upon his assuming this im- 
portant post, that there will be no 
change in the union’s policies from those 
followed by his predecessor, indicating 
in no uncertain terms that the union 
will continue to support the American 
way of life and oppose all leftwing 
activities. 

Mr. Weisberger came up from the 
ranks, having been a deepwater sailor on 
all types of ships. 

He is a good, solid American with hard 
common sense, who can be relied upon 
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to do the right thing for the members 
of his union without being unfair to em- 
ployers, and always giving due regard to 
the public interest. 

His many friends wish him well. 





An Anniversary Not Te Be Celebrated 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that today is the 24th anniver- 
sary of the Federal income tax. Frankly 
it is not my purpose to suggest that this 
is reason for American taxpayers to cele- 
brate. .Over a hundred years ago Karl 
Marx and the Socialists dreamed up the 
principle of this tax, and maybe we 
should be thankful and celebrate that 
the per capita tax has only increased 400 
percent since 1913. Of course, the Com- 
munists think the Government should 
take all the people’s income and prop- 
erty, and that Government employees 
and legislators can spend it better than 
the people themselves. 

If each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would take a few minutes 
today to compare on the one hand in- 
come taxes and on the other hand the 
budget, perhaps there would be more 
Members in support of House Resolution 
170, to limit Federal spending in fiscal 
1958 to $65 billion. I am told the Rules 
Committee will hold a hearing on this 
resolution later this week. I hope so— 
and meanwhile I suggest that witnesses 
intending to testify first study a few 
statistics in the following article which 
appeared in the Port Orchard Independ- 
ent, a weekly newspaper in my district: 
Fesrvary 25: Tue BirTapay or Income Tax 

Next Monday is a birthday for which no- 
body will bake any ; 

On February 25, 44 years ago, the Federal 
Government was authorized the power to 
levy an income tax on individuals. It was 
felt at the time that rates could never reach 
10 percent. 

The first year of the tax total corporate and 
individual income levies brought the Gov- 
ernment $80 million. Dividing this by the 
population of 1913 shows that the per capita 
tax bite was 82 cents. 

By contrast, in 1956—two world wars and 
a police action later—the income tax brought 
the Federal Government $55 billion. This is 
@ per capita tax bite of $328. 

Per capita annual ineome was $358 in 1913; 
today it is about $1,647. In this 44-year pe- 
riod, per capita income increased 4% times 
te ea ee ee ee 
an even 400 times. 

Other of then and now are of 
equal interest. For instance, in 1913 the 
single personal exemption was $3,000 com- 
pared te $600 today. 

In 1913, a single man with a $5,000 a year 
income paid $20 tax; today, he pays $944. 
first year were 1 to 6 percent; they 

y from 20 to 91 percent, 

Mr. Taxpayer’s total tax bill in 1913 was 
distributed 70.5 percent for State and local 
government and 29.5 fer the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Today the Federal Government 
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takes 72.3 eae leaving 27.7 percent fo, 
State and local units. 

In 1913, people did locally what they 
wanted done. Today, they give their money 
to the Federal Government and fight among 
themselves to see who can get the most back 








Estonian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLInofs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the observartce of Estonian Independence 
Day today, because Estonian Independ. 
ence Day fell on Sunday, February 24, is 
an act of devotion to the permanence of 
political morality and of dedication to 
the future of a free Estonia, restored to 
her rightful sovereignty among the fam. 
ily of nations. 

Let us keep in mind that Estonia was 
a free nation for 2,000 years be. 
fore the first aggressive neighbor tem- 
porarily subjugated her. “Temporarily” 
I say, for it cannot be Estonia’s destiny 
to remain subjugated. History proves 
this. Despite the tyranny of Czarist 
Russia for over 200 years, on February 
24, 1918, Estonia declared herself ‘“‘an in- 
dependent, democratic republic.” As 
many another newly born State, as our 
own infant United States, she was imme- 
diately compelled to fight to prove her 
determination to remain free. Not until 
German occupation forces were expelled, 
and a new Russian invasion repelled, 
was Estonia truly established, a democ- 
racy based upon a. constitution which, 
like ours, guarantees representative gov- 
ernment, civil rights, and civil liberties. 

It is ironic to recall that the Soviet 
Government recognized Estonia's inde- 
pendence in a peace treaty signed in 
1920. This was the same Soviet Gov- 
ernment which, 19 years later, in secret 
negotiations with Nazi Germany, started 
steamrolling over Estonia by placing 
her, with other Baltic States, under Rus- 
sia’s “sphere of influence.” This danger- 
out phrase was too soon to become a 
notorious synonym for overrunning a 
smaller country which the circumstances 
of war had left in helpless isolation. It 
became a formula for imjustice by force, 
for enslavement by starvation. 

In Estonia the repulsive pattern was 
set. Under the pretext of wartime 
necessity, at the beginning of World 
War II, the Soviet Government satu- 
rated the country with military estab- 
lishments. A puppet government fol- 
lowed, never, of course, acknowledged by 
the United States. A second German 
occupation, from 1941 to 1944, repressed 
Estonia’s desperate attempt to reestab- 
lish her independent. government, but 
the hardships endured during this 
period were only the beginning. More 
or the return of Soviet might in 
1 

The story has not been told in full. 
Estimates have been made that about 
150,000 Estonians have been deported 
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the Soviet Union, most of them to slave- 
jabor camps. 
gered. Other 


*P%o the picture looks dark, indeed, to- 


day. Estonia is a land voiceless and iso- 
lated, a Soviet military bastion, a people 
stripped of liberty and of economic op- 
portunity. Nevertheless, there must be 
pope. This celebration of the 39th 
anniversary of her independence is not 
a vain gesture. It is our acknowledge- 
ment that we feel deeply that the Eston- 
jan people will be free again as they have 
peen free in the past, that Estonia’s 
spirit. is alive and surging, and that in 
Estonia, as in every country where inde- 
pendence haS been enshrined as the 
greatest treasure, there can be no other 
ending. It is our acknowledgement that 
we feel deeply that the Estonian people 
will be free again as they have been free 


and surging, and that in Estonia, as in 
every country where independence has 
peen enshrined as the greatest treasure, 
there*can be no other ending. 





Billion Minutes Since Christ’s Birth - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ond, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Billion Minutes Since Christ’s 
Birth,” which appeared in the February 
21, 1957, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
senger, Of Madisonville, Ky.: 

BrntIon Minutes SINCE CHRIST’s BIRTH 

A billion is such a huge figure that the 
average person has no idea what a Govern- 
ment figure or an economist or a professor 
is talking about when he mentions a billion 
dollars or @ billion anything else. 

The fact that the average person can’t 
‘comprehend a figure as big as 1 billion makes 
it easier, perhaps, for him to be imposed upon 
by those who make up budgets, incur na- 
tional debt, and otherwise shoulder respon- 
sibilities to pay vast sums upon the citizen. 

What is needed, of course, is for everybody 
to get a clearer understanding of what $1 
billion means. Then he could get a clearer 
understanding of what $72 billion means. 

In the Wall Street Journal the other day a 





polis writer invites the indi- 
vidual to try the following bit of ciphering, 
either on his calculator, if he has one, or with 


in the past, that Estonia’s spirit is alive . 
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billions mean, will find from his calculator 
or from his sharp pencil that less than 62 
billion seconds—seconds, that is, have passed 
since the birth of Christ. 

It wouldn't be a bad idea if the Mttle exer- 
cise in arithmetic, and its application to our 
annual rate of spending and to our national 
debt, were posted upon every available bul- 
letin board in America—schools included. 





Federal Transportation Tax Is Both 
Outmoded and Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, to provide the revenue on which 
our Government operates, we must have 
taxes of various sorts. They are ac- 
cepted by the people with good grace 
when they do not place an undue burden 
on one segment of our people. 

Some of our taxes, such as the unjust 
transportation taxes are highly discrimi- 
natory. The present 3-percent tax on 
freight bills and 10 percent on travel 
tickets places a disproportionate burden 
on industries and citizens of Western 
States. 

These transportation taxes were en- 
acted during World War II as an emer- 
gency revenue source. They have no 
place in a peacetime economy when we 
are trying to encourage economic expan- 
sion of industry. Our western plywood, 
lumber, paper, and aluminum producers 
must ship their bulk products greater 
distances to reach consuming markets in 
the heavily populated East.. They must 
pay higher freight rates and a corre- 
spondingly greater tax. This places 
them at a competitive disadvantage with 
eastern and southern industries. 

Transcontinental travelers are also 
forced to pay unduly high travel taxes 
and for this reason many of them are 





crossing into Canada and buying rail - 


and travel tickets on Canadian lines to 
escape this 10-percent tax. Canada has 
no such travel tax. 

The Seattle Times, one of the North- 
west’s leading newspapers, presented a 
thought-provoking editorial on this sub- 
ject recently, and I request permission 
that it be inserted at this point. 

[From the Seattle Times of February 17, 
1957} 
FepERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax Is BotH 
OUTMODED AND UNFAIR 

One of the most flagrant illustrations of 
the maxim that a tax once imposed stays on 
the books forever is the unjust Federal 
transportation tax that was enacted by Con- 
gress as a war measure in 1941 and 1942. 

This is the 3-percent tax on the transpor- 
tation of freight and the 10-percent tax on 
passenger travel, originally levied for pur- 
poses of emergency war revenue and, in the 
case of the tax on passengers, to discourage 
civilian travel when transportation facilities 
were over-burdened with troop and supply 
movements. 

The freight transportation tax was enacted 
in 1942 as a 3-percent tax—-4 percent on 
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coal—and has remained at that level until 
the present time. The passenger tax, first 
enacted in 1941, then was a 5-percent tax. 
It was raised to 10 percent in 1942 and 15 
percent in 1944. In 1954, it was reduced to 
the present rate of 10 percent. Both taxes 
are charged against users of American rail, 
air, bus, and truck transport carriers. 

As @ war measure, for purposes it was in- 
tended to fulfill, this tax was cheerfully 
accepted by the American public, as were 
many other wartime inconveniences. But it 
was not to be expected that this attitude 
would be continued indefinitely, long after 
the war emergency no longer exists. In the 
Pacific Northwest and other western sections 
of the country, the levy has become partic- 
ularly objectionable. 

This is partly because this region and all 
the west coast are far from principal centers 
of distribution of many commodities and far 
from eastern travel destinations. The long- 
haul shippers and long-distance travelers are 
required by this tax to make an entirely dis- 
proportionate and unjust contribution to 
Federal revenues. In this sense it is a highly 
discriminatory tax. It includes some ab- 
surdly discriminatory rates on air travel be- 
tween Seattle and the cities of Alaska and 
between Seattle and Honolulu. 

Across the northern section of the United 
States, moreover, it discriminates against 
American transportation lines to the profit 
of Canadian carriers. Passengers originating 
in Seattle, for example, can easily travel to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and save con- 
siderable sums on fares on Canadian rail and 
air lines, escaping the transportation tax 
they would be required to pay here. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce are taking 
the lead in their respective areas in efforts to 
have this Federal transportation tax repealed 
during the present session of Congress. It 
would be helpful if the Washington Legis- 
lature would join in this movement by me- 
morializing Congress, urging that the tax be 
rescinded this year. 





George Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I like 
an editorial] tribute to George Washing- 
ton that appeared in the Passaic, N. J., 
Herald-News, on February 22. In a 
few well-chosen words it gives the key 
to Washington’s success. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington lived at a time when 
this land was blessed with men who would 
have merited-the adjective “great” in any 
age. 

a Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John 
Adams were men of remarkable stature. In 
company such as this, it would be under- 
standable if Washington had been relegated 
to the background. 

The fact is, however, that Washington was 
the tower of strength, the undisputed leader. 
He appears to have been indispensable in the 
winning of the Revolution, the welding to- 
gether of the Nation thereafter, and getting 
it started successfully. 

What qualities made it possible for Wash- 
ington to harness brilliant opposites like 
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Jefferson and Hamilton? What made this 
dignified, reserved man, who seemed almost 
cold, universally beloved and trusted by his 
countrymen? 

The explanation lies In Washington’s In- 
tegrity. He was a leader of iron determina- 
tion, but so have other leaders in history 
been. What set Washington apart was that 
he was utterly honest, unselfish, honorable, 
and devoted to the cause of freedom. 

Washington stands as an everlasting re- 
buke to. cynicism, selfishness, and easy mo- 
rality in men who serve the public. 





You Too Can Be a Pundit (or, Do-It- 
Yourself Political Thinking) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Martha Gellhorn ap- 
peared in the February 18, 1957, issue of 
The New Republic. Miss Gellhorn is a 
novelist and magazine writer, and a cor- 
respondent for the New Republic in Eng- 
land. I believe that many of our col- 
leagues will find the article of interest. 
It follows: 

You Too Cam Be A Punoprr (or, Do-ItT- 

Yoursetr Po.iricaL THINKING) 


(By Martha Gellhorn) 


I do not see why every American, or any 
American, should not now become a Political 
Thinker. In view of the general low level of 
professional political thinking, it would seem 
to be a career wide open to amateurs. 

We have certainly no reason whatever to 
believe that our official political thinking is 
revealed religion, judging by results; nor is 
there cause to imagine that our leaders are 
guided by Voices, and that the White House 
and the State Department are either the 
Delphic Oracle or the Burning Bush. And 
amateur political thinkers might, in their 
youthful excitement, express themselves in 
plain, coarse language which would be a 
welcome change. 

Anyone can do it. Or anyone can try, 
which is all the professionals do. The pro- 
fessionals have “sources” which are not open 
to the amateurs; the professionals read top 
secret meaning fairly confidential documents 
which they send around among themselves, 
and they talk to each other at high level 
conferences. The amateur has newspapers 
and other forms of public communication, 
the amateur has all his like-minded or oppos- 
ing friends, and every bar can easily become 
a little Geneva, 

I hereby submit, to fellow amateurs, some 
political thinking. 

When are the British going to notice that 
the United States Govérnmentall but kicked 
out their Prime Minister? Of course there 
were contributory causes, not least of which 
was Sir Anthony Eden’s ill health. (In Eu- 
rope, which is a backward area, if a man has 
@ grave operation and weakened physical 
resistance, his doctors do not say that he is 
much stronger because of this; they say that 
he is not. Since Europeans are poor, and 
therefore practical, they expect their public 

servants to work all the time or make room 
for someone who has the health to stand the 
gaff. That is a long parenthesis.) The fact 
is that Eden has departed and Dulles re- 
mains. Eden was not going to get that essen- 
tial invitation for a chat at the White House 
because everyone around the White House is 
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cross with Eden. Now reports come in that 
the White House et al. are pleased with 
Eden’s successor, and Mr. Dulles likes Mr. 
Macmillan best of anybody. The British may 
begin to brood on this and ask themselves 
whether they enjoy having their Prime Min- 
ister’s fate depends so much on United States 
Government approval. Looking back over 
the last 10 years, there scems to be a long 
record of the United States Government help- 
ing to kick the British out of where they 
were, without consoling rewards for the Brit- 
ish, and without the United States Govern- 
ment bothering to replace what. was kicked 
out. The British might begin to make a 
mental picture of the Anglo-American Alli- 
ance as a giant boot, which is the United 
States, and a relatively smaller bottom, which 
is Britain. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The waiting world has now been told of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. The waiting world 
might wonder what is the use of a doctrine 
which does not mention the active cause of 
all the trauble, but only says very grandlike 
that it is going to prevent something that 
has not happened. Most amateur people 
have understood that the central issue in the 
Middle East is Israel and the Arab States. 
Many have different explanations for what is 
wrong, and why, and what to do about it, but 
all are convinced that so long as the Arab 
leaders think Israelis belong in the sea, there 
will be no order in the Middie East. People 
speak of Israel quite openly, everywhere, but 
the United States Government seems to be 
shy of that name or embarrassed. Why the 
Arab leaders wish to push the Israelis into 
the sea is another matter, and many believe 
that the Israelis are nothing by whipping 
boys for the Arab leaders who have to give 
their people something to be good and mad 
at or else their people might be good and 
mad at their own Arab leaders and at their 
own lives. But surely the United States 
Government must put first things first and 
from there work to second things second 
and so on. The Israelis, of course, expect 
nothing so logical and possibly effective, for 
they are well aware that they possess no oil. 
On the other hand, oil has to be paid for, so 
the Arab leaders do not have it entirely their 
way. Instead of talking about Marines, who 
anyhow are not meant to appear except in 
unlikely contingencies and when asked for 
by the very people who’ will not, by then, 
want them, wouldn’t it. be better doctrine if 
the United States Government thought and 
talked hard about Israel and the Arab States, 
emp the fact that the Israelis are 
on land to stay? Other whipping boys could 
be found for the Arab leaders, such as pov- 
i ignorance, and an inadequate supply of 
water. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


Lately the United Nations appears to have 
become a sacred cow in America, which is a 
new and interesting conditicn for the United 
Nations. On the whole, a love of sacred cows 
interferes with thinking about facts. The 


with shame. The United Nations Gans 
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help the Hungarians nor us because a power. 
ful United Nations member objects. Fo; 
years the U. N. Mixed Truce Commission has 
been unable to stop the nagging, destructive 
Arab attacks on Israel and therefore has been 
unable to stop the Israeli reprisals. Fyey 
now, after all the schemozzle, the daily Arap 
raids, from Jordan into Israel this time, haye 
started again. Israel protests; nothing hap. 
pens. Israel masses troops on the Jordan 
frontier, since Israel must protect itseir i, 
the U. N. can’t. Jordan protests; Mr. Ham. 
marskjold calls a meeting. This is the form 
of the status quo ante. If the United Na. 
tions cannot. do a small job—policing the 
Israel-Arab frontiers—nor a large job—cq)). 
ing Russia to account in Hungary—but can 
only force obedience on that limited group 
of secret-ballot nations whq are, Frelatively 
in a sinful world, good boys anyhov, is the 
United Nations quite the sacred cow which 
Americans now think it? Perhaps more rea). 
ism and less prayerful hope would be the 
most. sensible attitude which the Uniteg 
States Government could take toward the 
United Nations. \ 


In conclusion (this is not full-scale po. 
litical thinking but only a trial balloon, g 
phrase I have learned from political think. 
ers), what about money? Money is what 
we Americans have got. Money is about al! 
anybody wants from us, since they cannot 
rely on our political thinking, which is 
not “conspicuous for avoiding or solving 
dangerous muddles. We do give money, and 
truckloads. of it. But do we give it right? 
If so, it is odd that money seems to have 
accomplished so little. Or perhaps money 
is not much good unless it is used as a 
guided missile, with solid principles and 
careful plans to direct it. If the money is 
not guided but simply handed out as nerv- 
ous bribes, first a bit here, then a bit there 
(and then switch the bribes and scold some 
of the bribe receivers) it would seem to 
create havoc. Far from being loved for 
generosity, the money-bags come to be re- 
garded as a menace. And money, with 
moralizing, appears to be the most futile 
cure-all that exists. 

Poreigners, who never see our point of 
view, are apt. to feel that the American na- 
tional motto is: “God’s in His heaven, all's 
right with America.” We cannot hope to 
be understood by the definitely hostile for- 
eigners. But whatever the friendlier for- 
eigners may think of God, they are pretty 
sure all’s not right with them, and they 
are not completely sold on the idea that 
all’s right with America except for being 
undeniably rich. The friendlier foreigners 
might prefer to be treated less like poor rela- 
tions or shocking nuisances, and more like 
people with whopping problems and a strong 
desire to survive. America has no corner on 
the instinct of self-preservation. 





Farm Income 





SPEECH 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. /Speaker, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
en has made an outstanding state- 

Already he has shown a broad 
sappenindien ae Uhte Susan Giretaoms and 3 
deep sympathy for our family farmers. 

In the course of this debate, several 
phases of our farm program have been 
discussed fully. I have one addition. 
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1957, 


4s our colleague from Montana [Mr. 
anperson} has pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been claiming 
that. farm income in 1956 was higher 
than in 1955. 

This is not the case according to sta- 

tisties provided by the Department of 

ture and published in the Feb- 
wary 1957 Economic Indicators. Page 
tof the current issue is devoted to farm 
income. At the top of the page are these 
words: 

Gross farm income (seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) rose at the close of 1956 for the 
fifth successive quarter. Despite an increase 
jn farm production expenses, net farm in- 
come was up $500 million in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1956. 


As you read the columns of statistics 
on that page, you will note, however, that 
there was such an increase in net income 
only if you exclude net change in in- 
yentories. If you include net change in 
inventories, the statistics show that net 
farm income in 1956 was $11.6 billion, 
down $100 million from 1955. 

Inventories are the livestock, the grain, 
and the other farm commodities which 
the farmer has on hand. They are like 
the goods on the storekeeper’s shelves. 
A storekeeper who juggles his books to 
show that he is making a profit only by 
ignoring a decrease in his inventory, 
will not be in business long. & 

The net change in inventories cannot 
be ignored in figuring net farm income 
either. It means that our farmers had 
to sell off their livestock and their stored 
grain at prices which were below pre- 
vious levels in order to get enough money 
to pay their bills. 

By this statistical method, our farmers 
have 1 year of Benson prosperity left. 
They can sell their farms to pay their 
bills next year and still show a profit. 

This claim that farm income actually 
rose last year is phony. 





Corporate Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address given 
by me before the Management Club of 
the Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., in St. 
Joseph, Mich., February 22, 1957: 

CorRPORATE RESPONSIBILITY 

I welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
you some of the problems that today con- 
front the management of our leading cor- 
porations. These problems involve social 
and responsibilities, both domestic 





the foundation for our modern American 
society and its current prosperity. 

As managers of the Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corp., your operations clearly involve these 
responsibilities. Since the merger in Sep- 
tember 1955 of the Whirlpool Corp. and thé 
Seeger Refrigeration Co., your organization 
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has risen to rank 127th among all the indus- 
trial corporations of the United States. 
Your importance to the country is indicated 
by the cold statistics of the economists. 
With assets of $146,217,000, in 1955 you had 
net profits of $14,130,000 on sales that 
amounted to $280,363,000. 

Already Whirlpool-Seeger produces by far 
the greatest volume of laundry appliances 
of anyone in the field. As your engineering 
and research’ department accomplish their 
projected advances in automation, there is 
no doubt that your organization will chal- 
lenge the leaders in every segment of the 
home appliance industry. 

The magnitude of your activities is im- 
pressive. Whirlpool-Seeger directly provides 
jobs for 16,000 people in 7 communities in 
the States of Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana, and in its regional sales offices 


‘across the Nation. In addition, your organ- 


ization provides the basis for the substantial 
operations and investment of 81 independent 
distributors and their employees throughout 
the United States. 

In light of these considerations as man- 
agers of this business, I am sure you realize 
your responsibility not to your stockholders 
alone, but responsibility, as well, as trustees 
for the entire community affected by its 
activities. 

Since World War II there has been exten- 
sive debate over the dangers posed to the 
American system of free enterprise by the 
industrial phenomenon commonly desig- 
nated “the increasjng concentration of eco- 
nomic power.” This condition has aroused 
my personal interest because of my convic- 
tion that the principles of private enterprise 
embodied in our antitrust legislation in the 
main have released the essential energies 
underlying our industrial and technological 
development. The principles of private en- 
terprise have kept us free. 

As a consequence, as chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee’s Antitrust Sub- 
committee, I have conducted a number of 
inquiries to ascertain the degree of concen- 
tration in American business and its rela- 
tionship to our political and social institu- 
tions. I think it would be well to summarize 
some of the outstanding observations that 
have been made about the corporate struc- 
ture and the nature of competition that 
typify our present economy. 

The extent of economic concentration of 
power may be very briefly stated. Prof. M. A. 
Adelman, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in his 1951 study indicated that 
135 corporations own 45 percent of the in- 
dustrial assets of the United States. This is 
nearly one-fourth of the mantfacturing vol- 
ume of the entire world. 

Although there is dispute about the rate 
of increase in concentration, everyone agrees 
that the top corporations control a growing 
percentage of American business life. This 
is indicated by the fact that at the end of 
1952, corporations with more than $100 mil- 
lion in assets had 52 percent of all assets of 
manufacturing corporations. By the middle 
of 1955, 57 percent of these assets were held 
by corporations of this size. 

The extent of industrial concentration is 
perhaps most graphically expressed by the 
following: At the present time 3 compazies 
make more than 90 percent of all our silk; 
3 companies make over 95 percent of our tin 
cans and tinware; 3 companies make 90 per- 
cent of our linoleum. Three corporate or- 
ganizations dominate the production of ciga- 
rettes, aluminum, whisky, and automobiles. 

My good friend Adolf A. Berle, professor at 
Columbia University, in his book The 20th 
Century Capitalist Revolution (published in 
1954), directed attention to the outstanding 
characteristic of the modern American cor- 
porate economy. He stated, “A pattern has 
emerged, that we may christen the concen- 
trate,” a pattern that covers roughly 70 per- 
cent of all American business. It is the situ- 
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ation where a few large corporations domf- 
nate the trade in their industry. 

Professor Berle described this character- 
istic to our Antitrust Subcommittee as fol- 
lows: “In industry you find a standard pat- 
tern of not less than 2, nor more than 5, 
large corporations which have 50 percent or 
more of the volume of that industry between 
them.” The remainder is divided among 
small firms that must necessarily live under 
conditions established by the “big two,” the 
“big three,” or the “big five.” This pattern, 
Mr. Berle said, “* * * is typical of more 
than half of American industry, and the 
most important half.” 

Moreover, the economic power of the large 
companies in the concentrate is not fully 
revealed by a study limited to consideration 
of the assets they actually own. The ability 
of the large corporation to direct economic 
activity and to make decisions transcends 
the area of the plants and facilities it owns. 

In the automobile industry, for example, 
the power of the big three manufacturers ex- 
tends to their franchise dealers, who them- 
selves have investments greater than $5 bil- 
lion and employ more than 600,000 people. 
Although nominally “independent,” their 
policies, operations, and for all practical pur- 
poses their prices, are determined by their 
supplying manufacturer. The same exten- 
sion of the concentrate’s power to peripheral 
relationships exists in other industries that 
distribute through dealers, as, for instance 
gasoline retailing and farm implement dis- 
tribution. 

It is immediately apparent that one result 
of corporate growth during the last 60 years, 
is that American private free enterprise no 
longer resembles the classic system where 
numerous sellers competed on equal terms 
in a free market composed of equally numer- 
ous buyers. The picture presented by our 
economic system now is one where the 
American community depends upon the op- 
erations of a relatively few very large corpo- 
rations. It is a picture that shows the basic 
industries that support our business life 
have become concentrated in the hands of 
an extremely small number of powerful 
units. 

Significant changes in the nature of 
competition have accompanied the develop- 
ment of the concentrate structure of Amer- 
ican industry. First, competition no longer 
takes the form of vigorous-price rivalry. It 
has been superseded by acceptance of a situ- 
ation in which pricing is no longer the pri- 
mary factor. 

In industries where the “concentrate” 
prevails, there appears to be a “follow the 
leader” policy in pricing. Each member of 
the industry, both the large and small con- 
cerns, individually elects to rollow the policy 
of not changing prices until the “leader” 
changes his prices. Price movements of the 
leader are followed almost automatically. 

This condition is difficult to correct under 
the antitrust laws. If the Government can 
establish the existence of an actual agree- 
ment or tacit agreement among the com- 
panies in the industry to adhere to or to 
follow the prices of the market leader, then 
the companies can be charged with a con- 
spiracy or combination to restrain trade. In 
most instances, however, evidence is not to 
be found of an actual agreement and the 
courts have been reluctant to infer theex- 
istence of conspiracy in the absence of some 
direct evidence of an agreement. 

This*’is one of the problems of concentra- 
tion that has plagued antitrust enforcement 
Officials since the war. In all probability the 
absence of price competition often results 
from recognition of the mutual hazards of a 
price war among the members rather than 
from an “agreement” to adhere to the pric- 
ing system that exists. 

A result of the development of the “con- 
centrate” has been to reduce competition to 
a struggle for power, to balance supply 
against demand rather than to secure addi- 
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tional customers by price competition. 
This type of competition requires industry 
to create elaborate planning organizations 
that can predict the future market condi- 
tions, needed to permit a planned produc- 
tion that can be disposed of at anticipated 
prices. And I stress the word “anticipated.” 

In many industries the drive for stability 
in supply has resulted in direct Government 
participation in basic production decisions. 
In the oil industry, for example, supply is 
limited by State regulatory bodies on the 
basis of demand estimates prepared in the 
Federal Bureau of Mines from information 
obtained from importing and purchasing oil 
companies. In the sugar industry, the same 
result is accomplished by the Secretary of 
Agriculture limiting sugar imports to his 
estimate of the future market. Planning 
for stability in supply by means of Govern- 
ment instrumentalities now is accomplished 
in vast areas of the American economy. To 
name but a few of these areas, in addition 
to of] and sugar, there are: banks and bank- 
ing, railroads and trucks, electric light and 
power, radio and television, shipping, meat 
products, aviation transport, and aircraft 
production. 

Professor Berle noted this phenomenon of 
planned supply with the following comment: 

“In greater or less degree, the practice of 
national industrial planning is now familiar 
throughout great areas of the 20th century 
capitalist system. Participation in it is fre- 
quently a function, and in any case an oc- 
cupational hazard, of the management of 
large corporations.” 

Planning any substantial part of the econ- 
omy has significant implications. In the 
first place, planning does not reduce power, 
it increases it. More important, in the hands 
of the people who do the planning rests the 
future course of our economy. It is they, 
as far as is humanly possible, who will deter- 
mine the level of prosperity, the nature of 
social organization, and the artistic and 
moral values that society shall reward. 

Concurrently with the increase in concen- 
tration there has been a removal of many 
of the outside checks upon the routine busi- 
ness decisions made by corporate officers. No 
longer does management have to submit its 
past record and its projected operations to 
the judgment of the market place in order 
to secure needed capital. Major corporations 
in most instances now do not seek capital. 
They form it themselves. 

According to a 1953 study made by the 
economists of the National City Bank, an ag- 
gregate of $150 billions was spent by all 
businesses in the United States for capital 
expenditures to enlarge corporate plant and 
equipment in the period 1946-53. Sixty- 
four percent came from internal sources, 
i. e., retained earnings and reserves set aside 
for depreciation, depletion, and amortiza- 
tion. 

The remaining 36 percent was divided 

among the following groups: 18 percent was 
raised by current borrowing chiefly, bank 
credit; 12 percent was raised by issue of 
bonds and notes, half of which was privately 
placed rather than disposed of through the 
capital market and, only 6 percent of the 
total $150 billion was raised by issue of 
stock, 
The private investor, who determined the 
use to be made of capital, gave capitalism its 
name. His function in large measure has 
vanished as the determinative force in cor- 
porate decisions. Direction formerly sup- 
plied by the sum of the investor's decisions 
in the capital markets have been replaced by 
corporate boards of directcrs. These, in prac- 
tice have tended to become small self-perpet- 
uating oligarchies. The only substantial 
control that limits and guides their eco- 
nomic and social action is their philosophy 
and their assessment of future public. reac- 
tion. Perhaps, that is why the public rela- 
tions divisions loom so large today in the 
corporation setup, 
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In broad outline, the features we have 


Participation in industrial planning, by 
necessity nationwide and frequently interna- 
tional in scope, involve decisions much 
broader in range than the specialized func- 
tions of running their businesses. Their 
obligations involve assurances that condi- 
tions will prevail for employmeht of vast 
numbers of people. The goods and services 
they decide to provide, the manner in which 
they are marketed, the employment condi- 
tions they create, and the plants they build, 
all exert widespread influences on the frame- 
work of community life. Their decisions 
with regard to expenditures in pure re- 
search, and their support to educational in- 
stitutions lead and shape the content of the 
future. In apportioning capital expendi- 
tures, they direct the continued, growth 
one section of the country as against an- 
other. Decisions to move plant and equip- 
ment may make ghost towns of the com- 
munities from which they withdraw. 

Decisions of their personnel offices in se- 
curity matters determine the ability of the 
individual worker to earn his livelihood. 
Unwisely applied they may deprive him un- 
justly of his rightful place in the commu- 
ni 


ty. 

In their international operations, large 
corporations have developed relationships to 
the other countries that rise to the stature 
of treaties between governments. In its op- 
erations, the international corporation di- 
rectly affects the amount of foreign exchange 
brought into or taken away from the foreign 
country, and in small countries this ma- 
terially affects the position of its own cur- 
rency. Expansion of its activities in a small 
country may affect materially the level of 
employment and the level of wages. The 
taxes it pays frequently are a major item in 
the country’s revenue. 

In a word, the corporation cannot dis- 
associate its activities from the policies of 
the countries in which it trades. Moreover, 
decisions in foreign operations of recessity 
must be accommodated to the " 
policies of the United States Government in 
that area. “ai 

The concentration of economic power into 
a relatively few corporations brings continual 
pressure for increased Government action in 
the industry. When corporate manage- 
ment has failed to act responsibly in its re- 
lationships to the community, eventually 
an aroused public opinion forces the Gov- 
ernment to step in. 

A notable example of this Government- 
business relationship is found in the legis- 


sion that in the automobile 
centration of economic power had resulted 
in conditions where *raditional concepts of 
contract law no longer were adequat«'. 
bill also was a recognicion that the antitrust 
laws were not adequate to cope with concen- 
tration in this instance. 

The “auto dealers day in court bill,” in 


February 25 


each party to act in a fair and equitable 
manner toward each other, so as to Suarantes 
freedom. from coercion, intimidation or 
threats of-coercion or intimidation. — 
This type of legislation Constitutes » new 
departure in adjusting corporate powers, It 
necessarily is an experiment and may not 
apply to other corporate areas. Its signis. 


cance is the demonstration that an arouse, 
public will require the Government to ste 
in and adjust situations where corporate 
powers are not exercised in a responsip), 
manner 


Possibly, the greatest danger that accom. 
panies the concentration of corporate Power 
in the United States is to our political in. 
stitutions. If the power is used unwisely 
and fails to keep the public substantially 
satisfied, it unavoidably will lead to som, 
form of State socialism with excessive Goy. 
ernmental control over the lives of indiviq. 
uals. Such extensive Government super. 
vision and regulation is not in the heritage 
of the American people, and I am convinceg 
is not the desire of the American people, 

In this connection, it is significant that 
because of the difficulties surrounding at. 
tempts to correct abuses by means of anti. 
trust laws, some advocates advance alterna. 
tive proposals for dealing with the problem 
of concentration. These alternative meth. 
ods invariably call for an increase in the 
Federal Government’s supervision and regu. 
lation over economic behavior. 

Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, professor of lay. 
University of Pennsylvania, for example, rec. 
ommended to the Antitrust Subcommittes 
the creation of a “free enterprise commis. 
sion” to take over the anti-monopoly func. 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Such a commission would have the power by 
regulation to define and prohibit anti-com- 
petitive practices and to prohibit integration 
and merger unless specifically approved. The 
commission would also have the power to 
compel reorganization of large enterprises 
in order to reestablish competition, as well 
as other broad regulatory powers over the 
economy. 

Other witnesses before the Antitrust Sub- 
committee have recommended enactment of 
legislation comparable to the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act. Legislation of this 
type would empower agencies of the Govern- 
ment to compel, in appropriate instances, 
the dissolution of the giants in the economy 
and the creation of smaller economic units. 

Whether concentration has progressed to 
the degree that requires such far-reaching 
proposals is at this time highly debatable. I 
would much prefer that the solution to the 
problem of concentration be reached within 
the basic framework of our existing antitrust 
legislation. I am reluctant to have imposed 
additional Government supervisory over the 
economy unless the of large scale 
firms and the misuse of their powers pre- 
clude any other solution for adequate pro- 
tection to the public. Unless corporate 

ent, however, its re- 
sponsibilities so that the public continues 
to be substantially satisfied, there is real 
danger that existing corporate concentration 
could result in a far greater degree of Gov- 
ernment control over business than it has 
today. . 

The petroleum industry illustrates many 
of the characteristics of the modern econ- 
omy that we have been discussing. It also 
provides. numerous examples of abuse by 
corporate leaders of their responsibilities to 
the public. : 

Structurally, the industry is composed of 
20 fully integrated large concerns under the 

hegemony of 5 companies that oper- 
domestically and internationally. 


Standard Oil Company of California, in 
terms of assets rank No. 1, 6, 8, 9, and 1I, 
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1957 
respectively, among American industrial 


organizations. — 

The Government has granted many bene- 
fits to the petroleum industry. I have al- 
ready discussed the Government's activities 
jn stabilizing supply with the industry's 
estimate of the future demand for their 
products. In addition, the industry re- 
ceives unique favors under the income-tax 
jaws of the United States. These special 
tax benefits, granted to encourage explora- 
tions and development amount to a virtual 


Government subsidy to the industry. I re-. 


fer to the 27% percent depletion allowance 
in the production of oil and its corollary, the 
privilege of writing off completely all drill- 
ing and development costs. 

These benefits amount to a double deduc- 
tion with respect to the same capital invest- 
ment and, in addition, the depletion allow- 
ance goes on indefinitely. It does not end 
when 100 percent is reached as in the case of 
depreciation. 

In companies that are engaged only in the 

uction of oil, these benefits are sub- 
stantial. The January 1946 issue of For- 
tune magazine described Amerada Petroleum 
Co.’s tax benefits as follows: 

“Amerada’s tax situation is a business- 
man’s dream. The corporation quite liter- 
ally does not have to pay any Federal income 
tax if it does not want to. ‘This is due to the 
highly reasonable provisions of the internal- 
revenue law designed for producers of crude 
oil. Amerada pays so little in Federal in- 
come taxes that it does not even segregate 
the tax item in its annual reports. In war- 
time, though Amerada’s profits soared, it 
made no provision for excess-profits taxes, 
and from 1943 to 1944 its normal Federal 
income tax actually declined. In 1944, on a 
gross of $26 million, a gross profit of $17 
million and a net after all charges of $5 
million, Amerada’s allowance for its Federal 
income tax was only $200,000.” 

Even among the integrated companies the 
depletion allowance arid the drilling write- 
off are significant in their operations. Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., a company owned by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is in- 
tegrated to a certain extent, and it dis- 
tributes about one-sixth of the products of 
Texas. Its own operations make it a big 
crude-oil producer. According to the record 
before the antitrust subcommittee, in 1952, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. made net income 
after taxes and expenses of $145,292,144, and 
paid Federal income taxes of $30,500,000. In 
that year it took a depletion allowance of 
$88,488,000. For tax purposes it wrote off 
another $63,044,110, in intangible drilling 
costs, 

In addition to production controls and tax 
benefits, the Government virtually permits 


. the petroleum industry in times of emer- 


gency to conduct its own affairs. This is ac- 
complished by the industry staffing the Gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for its per- 
formance. The Government agency then 
works through a myriad of committees com- 
posed of oil company officials. These com- 
mittees provide most of the coordination and 
undertake the joint activities desired by the 
Government. 

At the height of World War II in 1943, the 
Petroleum Administration for War-in the 
Department of the Interior was staffed in its 
important positions by oil company execu- 
tives serving on a without-compensation 
basis. The ‘Petroleum Administration for 
War discharged its responsibilities through 
155 industry committees with 1,635 members, 
of whom 1,136 were officials and employees of 
the major oil companies. en 

The same type of committee activity was 
invoked during the Korean emergency; it was 
used to resolve the crisis in the industry that 
occurred when Iran nationalized the con- 
cession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.; and it 
is currently being used as a device to resolve 
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the crisis posed by Egyptian seizure of the 
Suez Canal. It is significant in all these 
joint activities the industry asks for, and 
obtains, immunity from the antitrust laws. 

Despite these special favors granted to 
the petroleum industry, the record of the 
industry discloses notable abuses of cor- 
porate power. A series of actions that started 
with corruption of Government officials in 
the famed Teapot Dome scandal and ex- 
tend to the industry's 1955 effort to influence 
enactment of natural gas legislation had 
made “oil” synonymous with corporate ir- 
responsibility in both political and public 
opinion. 

During World War II, the relationship of 
our leading oil firm, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) with the I. G. Farben cartel stimu- 
lated severe criticism of the industry. Hear- 
ings conducted in the Senate disclosed that 
this company’s relationship with I. G. Far- 
ben over a 13-year period had stifled syn- 
thetic rubber production in America and 
had put control over that vital defense 
product in the hands of the German Gov- 
ernment. In addition, Thurman Arnold, 
then Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, testified that as 
late as. February and March 1941, Jersey 
Standard had sold gasoline and enabled Axis 
airlines operating out of South America to 
defeat the British blockade. Indignation 
over these disclosures caused the then Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman to remark “I think 
this approaches treason.” 

An aroused public after these hearings re- 
quired Jersey Standard to relieve the princi- 
pal officer involved from his duties in the 
company. 

Another example of oil industry officials’ 
failure to act responsibly is found in the re- 
marks of Mr. P. C. Spencer, president of the 
Sinclair Oil Corp., at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council on September 29, 
1958. On that occasion Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, had requested the Secretary of 
Interior, Douglas McKay, to explore with 
the oil industry construction of standby pipe- 
line facilities that would be required in the 
event of an emergency. In his request, Mr. 
FPiemming noted “* * * it is apparent that 
timely provisions of this additional capacity 
could not be achieved, if construction were 
to be deferred until after the emergency 
arose.” 2 

Mr. Flemming’s request was presented to 
the National Petroleum Council, whereupon 

. Spencer opposed the construction of 
standby pipeline facilities. He stated: 

“Surpluses not properly handled or con- 
trolled are an anathema, because they have 
a way of destroying price structures, they 
have a way of breaking down progress, and 
they can destroy an industry. It certainly 
would be a tragedy, gentlemen, to attempt to 
protect our national security by building up 
standby facilities which in the end make the 
industry so feeble it could not do the job in 
any event. 2 

“I am talking particularly here about 
standby pipeline facilities. It applies with 
equal force to standby tanker facilities, 
standby refining facilities, standby storage, 
and, if you please, standby production. It 
applies all through the line.” * 

As to his solution for the maintenance of 
@ proper mobilization base, Mr. Spencer said: 

“I am a sank amateur as a strategist in 


. war or logistics, but it seems to me, perhaps 


somebody told me, that the greatest cushion 
- 





1Hearings, Current Antitrust Problems, 


“vol. 2, House Antitrust Subcommittee, 84th 


Cong., lst sess., p. 755. 

? Hearings, WOC’s and Advisory Groups, 
pt. 4, House Antitrust Subcommittee, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 2636. 

3 Ibid., p. 2640, 
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in the world for petroleum reserves is in the 
elasticity of and the flexibility of civilian 
demand. Take it away from them, if we are 
going to have a war. * * * We have tried to 
make war too comfortable and too convenient 
for civilians. * * * War should be tough. 
We should cut back the civilian demand. [I 
think that is the greatest reserve cushion we 
have.”’¢ 

It is submitted that these statements 
hardly refiect the requisite degree of cor- 
porate responsibility for the problems of the 
American public. 

Currently, the Senate is again investigating 
the petroleum industry in connection with 
the actions the industry has taken to resolve 
the crisis presented by closure of the Suez 
Canal. In this instance, it appears that the 
oil industry has again acted with a view to- 
ward corporate profits rather than the wel- 
fare of the American public. Ata time when 
stocks of gasoline were at all-time highs, the 
industry used the Suez crisis as an excuse 
to impose additional price increases. As of 
February 8, 1957, the industry had nearly 
200 million barrels of gasoline in stocks. 
This was an increase of nearly 4 million bar- 
rels over the preceding week and 12 million 
barrels over the stocks in storage a year ago. 
It now develops that the crisis presented by 
the Suez shutdown was not as extensive as 
originally feared. In fact, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the public relations cam- 
paign surrounding the seriousness of the 
crisis were based in large part upon recom- 
mendations made by the major oil companies 
in order to justify an increase in crude pe- 
troleum prices. 

In conclusion, I think you will all agree 
that the problems presented by the existing 
concentration in American industry are most 
intricate. 

Let no one doubt that benefits from our 
existing corporate structure are substantial. 
I believe it is fair to say that the United 
States as a community has profited mightily 
in the development of our current corporate 
economic structure. The system of large 
scale distribution and mass production made 
possible by these large institutions can fairly 
claim the credit for changing the face of 
our country for the better. As a result, 
poverty, in the sense it is understood else- 
where in the world, in America has been 
reduced to minimal proportions. 

The most dramatic social revolution in 
history has occurred through natural growth 
and without the bitter divisions that have 
darkened the political life of other nations. 
It gave the lie to Karl Marx. 

All to the good, but the good must not be 
diminished. Unless the powers that have 
been concentrated in corporate management 
are exercised prudently and with vision, it 
is apparent that this concentration will force 
the Government to take action and direct 
the complex itself, and freedom will be the 
price we pay. 

I am convinced that it is essential to main- 
tain in full vigor enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws to cope with these problems even 
though in some respects results have not 
been satisfactory. Change must be made 
slowly. The problem presented by existing 
concentrates are of such gravity that pre- 
cipitous action by the Government on any 
particular phase would be unwise. Tinker- 
ing with the economic process without full 
comprehension of the results likely to ensue, 
could create more problems than are solved. 

We must hope the determination of the 
type of economic life of and the nature of 
political institutions which are to be en- 
joyed by the American people in the future, 
rests in the hands of those who understand 
freedom best. 








«Ibid., p. 2640. 
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Frances Knight—From Editor’s Secretary 
to United States Passport Director 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, writ- 
ing for the February 1957 issue of Charm 
magazine, Margaret B. Parkinson tells 
the most interesting story of Frances 
Knight, United States Passport Director. 

Speaking as one who has had to do 
business with our country’s Passport Of- 
fice for 33 years, I can bear testimony 
bearing on the remarkable performance 
of the lady director. But this maga- 
zine’s article gives us some background 
fortifying the editor’s forecast that suc- 
cess in Frances Knight’s undertakings is 
certain. 

Charm’s article follows: 

Frances KniGHT—From EpirTor’s SECRETARY 
TO UNITED STATES PASSPORT DIRECTOR 


(By Margaret B. Parkinson) 


If you look like your passport picture, 
somebody said once, you really need the 
vacation. It wasn’t a bad gag, but it prob- 
ably won't be good for much longer. What’s 
likely to change the picture is one woman’s 
notion that traveling Americans don’t have to 
present themselves abroad as grim, unsmiling 
thugs. 

To voice her belief that passports don’t 
have te make us look like such a sorry. lot, 
she wrote a magazine article not long ago 
called Let's Put Our Best Face Forward— 
and was thereupon deluged with letters from 
photographers who wailed, “But we thought 
passport pictures had to be unsmiling.” 

The look is only a minor part of a major 
retouching job that’s been going on in 
agencies of the United States Passpert Office 
since Frances Knight moved in as Director 
in 1955. 

It’s one of the few Government agencies 
that meet the public on a day-to-day, face- 
to-face basis, and Miss Knight is resolved 
to make the meetings agreeable. Public 
service is a phrase she is busy retranslating 
to mean that getting a passport needn’t be a 
tedious chore costing endless hours of stand- 
ing in line in dank rooms about as full of 
decorative interest as the average railroad 
station. 

THE NEW LOOK 


Miss Knight is revamping passport-issuing 
Offices to include just. about every comfort 
short of softly piped-in Kostelanetz. Appli- 
cation time is being cut in balf with readily 
available blanks, information counters, and 
boldly displayed posters that tell you what 
you need without your having to queue up 
to find out. And passports themselves have 
been simplified, reduced in bulk, and put 
into plain, delegalized English. 

Innovator Knight's conception of public 
service extends to the idea of cooperation 
with the travel industry, too. Travel agen- 
cies and carriers are on the grateful receiv- 
ing end, these days, of the kind of informa- 
tion that helps them serve the public. 
Statistics never before gathered are being 
made available to them—who’s doing the 
most traveling, where they're going, why 
they're going, how and when they can be 
expected to go. 

Frances Knight is a bug about statistics. 
“You can prove almost anything with them,” 
she says. But adds, seriously, “You can't 
chart a working future without knowing the 
past.” The future of United States citizens, 
as charted by their recent past, looks any- 
thing but stay-at-home. The number of 
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passports issued and renewals granted in 
1956 (570,711) was up 82 percent over 1950. 
By 1960, with the jet age really here, the 
Passport Office expects an increase over 1956 
of 56 percent. 
PASSPCRT TO SUCCESS 

To let you draw an earthbound breath, we 
pause to say that Miss Knight's own statistics 
add up to a remarkable documentary of per- 
sonal success. An expanded passport ver- 
sion might read something like this: 

Age: 50. 

Appearance: Nice. Tall. Blue eyes, blond- 


Citizenship: Born in United States of a 
British father, Czech mother. Father’s busi- 
ness took him around world, wife and daugh- 
ter in tow. 

Education: Early schooling in France, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Monaco, New 
York. Later, Hunter College, New York; 
New York University School of Journalism. 
Still later, night courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity and N. Y. U.; business school train- 
ing. 

Travel experience: All 48 States, Hawali, 34 
foreign countries. 

Occupation: Top woman in the United 
States State Department. . 

Job journey: Starting point in Govern- 
ment—the very bottom. She took a job as 
a clerk, one grade above custodial service, be- 
cause she wanted to be a writer. 

To untangle that tie-up, we go back to 
Frances Knight's very beginnings as a wage 
earner. In college, she had decided she 
wanted to be a journalist, and to get a foot in 
the door of publishing, she took a job in 
New York as secretary to the editor of a 
church magazine. That was in 1925. She 
enrolled for a course in magazine makeup at 
New York University’s night school, con- 
vinced her boss that she had learned enough 
to be tried out as a helping hand in the pro- 
duction department. By the time she left 
the magazine in 1934 she was handling that 
entire end of it. 

Miss Knight left because the magazine 
itself moved to Boston, and because she 
wanted to take a stab at writing. The most 
exciting thing in the country to report on, 
she thought, was the New Deal, and Wash- 
ington was where she would get the inside 
dope for a series of articles. She went there 
and didn’t get a thing but the brushoff— 
Government executives .were too busy to sit 
down and give her the time of day, much 
less any inside dope. 

KNOCKING ON DOORS 

All right, she’d get inside herself, do her 
reporting from within. She went around to 
11 different Government agencies, filled her 
finger-aching way through endless applica- 
tion f . 

Then she did not sit back and await de- 
velopments. She began a telephone bar- 
rage of the agencies, politely inquiring, Is 
there any job today, please? Just as po- 
litely, she filled in some time by paying 
courtesy calls on. Senators and 
men from New York. (She's still a believer 
in calls: Within 3 months of taking over 
as Passport Director, she had dropped in on 
all 98 Senators and the chairman of every 
House committee, just to find out if there 
was anything her office could do for them.) 

In answer to her prayers and phone calls, 
she got in finally as a clerk with the Na- 


‘ormation—working 
with industrial trade papers and magazines. 
It kept her so busy she never got around 
to any of her proposed free-lance articles, 
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What she did get around to was realizing 
that she liked Government work so myc; 
she wanted to stay in it. 

In 1936 the NRA folded, and Miss Kniop; 
transferred to the Works Progress Adminis. 
tration, where she became deputy director ¢ 
its Public Information Division. “I hear 
there was an opening, so I applied for it,” gp, 

. “Too many people think Govern. 
ment jobs are just a matter of pull. I neyo; 
got anywhere by pull, because I never jay 
any to use.” 

She stayed with the WPA for 3 years, wa; 
then assigned (1940) to the just-born ny. 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. Th, 
Commission served to advise the President oy 
those areas of national life (transportation 
labor, etc.) which would assume primary i: 
portance in time of war. 

Miss Knight was special assistant to the 
Commissioner in charge of consumer affairs, 
A large part of the job was one of public edy. 
cation, and she dealt a lot with housewives, 
women’s organizations, women’s magazines, 
(Remember the beginning the guns-ang. 
butter days, when we first started saving 
grease and tin cans?) 

When war actually came, the NDAC was 
absorbed by the Office of Emergency Map. 
agement. Because she had had experience 
with the woman’s angle, Miss Knicht was 
switched to the Office of Civilian Defense, 
“They thought only women needed to be 
taught what to do when the sirens sounded,” 
she says dryly, “but I wound up talking to a 
many Rotarians as I did Soroptimists.” 

It was a much bigger thing, of course, than 
just lecturing. It was essentially an idia job: 
thinking up ways to put a message across, 
knowing where to go, whom to contact. (Ex. 
amples: getting the American Express Co. to 
put defense posters on its trucks; persuad. 
ing a cereal outfit to print air-raia instruc. 
tions on the latels of its products.) 

With the war over, she took a break from 
Government service. A friend of hers wa 
president of an organization in Washington 
called the American Retail Federation—a 
coun association of department 
stores. He thought it was time the organi- 
zation strengthened its liaison with the Gov- 
ernment—after all, stores were being tre- 
mendously affected by such agencies as OPA. 
He held out a big salary offer, snared Miss 
Enight (who felt she could use both change 
and folding money) as his Government rela- 
tions expert. 

She stayed with the association 2 years, 
“but I hadn’t really shrugged off my case 
of Potomac fever.” In 1947 JoHN TaBER— 
one of the New York Congressmen she had 
paid a courtesy call on 12 years before—came 
and asked her to be his special assistant. 
He was then chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and needed someone to 
do a research and documentation job for 
him. “Poring over the CoNGRESSIONAL Rrc- 
ORD day,” she says, “is what got me into 
my first pair of. reading glasses.” 

With the congressional change of 1948, 
Taser lost his committee chairmanship, and 
his research assistant’s next job was with the 
United States Information Agency as a script 
reviewer for the Voice of America, It was 
not anh especially happy association. Miss 
Knight had traveled abroad enough, both on 
business and pleasure, to feel that the VOA 
programs weren't appropriate for the people 
of the Iron Curtain countries she had been 
in. She stuck with the job until 1952, 
though, when she heard from Scott McLeod. 

He had just been appointed Administrator 
of the new Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, and since he was familiar primarily 
with the congressional world (Miss Knight 
had known him when he was Senator 
Briwces’ assistant), there were lots of sta‘l- 
ing and administrative problems on which 
he wanted help. Miss t was trans- 
ferred to lend it—as acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator. 
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under the reorganization setup, the Pass- 
port Office had become a part of McLeod’s 
pureau. When Passport Director Ruth Ship- 
hy retired in May 1955,.she recommended 
prances Knight to fill her place. So did 
no less than 30 Senators and Congressmen. 

organizationally, it might look as though 
it were a step down for ex-Deputy Admin- 
jstrator Knight. But in terms of prestige, 
the challenge of needed revamping, and the 
satisfactions of running one’s own shop, it 
was a step she was glad to take. And the 
step looks as though it’s turned into a 
stride of welcome progress for travel-minded 
United States citizens. 

To round off her documentary, there are a 
couple more passportish statistics we ought 
to thrown in: 

Marital status: Wed in 1935 to Wayne Par- 
rish, Washington publisher of aviation trade 
journals. (Kept her maiden name on the 
job.) A traveling man himself, Mr. Parrish 
has logged 900,000 miles in 70 countries. 

Clubs and associations: None. (She’s an 
unexplained, unapologetic nenjoiner.) 

Destination of traveler: Success in cur- 
rent job. (Editor’s forecast: Success cer- 


tain.) 


Exempt Social Security Benefits From Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which would ex- 
empt the benefits received by social se- 
curity pensioners from all taxation. 

The law at present is that such benefits 
are exempt from execution. This results 
in a rather confused tax status in that 
Federal, State, and local governments 
cannot reach the proceeds of social se- 
curity payments to pensioners, but 
nevertheless can place social security 
pensioners in jail for nonpayment of 
taxes on these benefits. Because of this 
muddled status few governments at- 
tempt to tax social security benefits. Of 
course, with the very low level of income 
that social security pensioners receive 
the amount of tax which could be re- 
couped by any tax on social security ben- 
efits is extremely small. In fact, so small 
as to be administratively hardly worth 
the trouble. 

At the present these benefits are ex- 
empt from Federal taxation through an 
interpretative ruling. Since there is no 
specific provision in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code exempting social security ben- 
efits from taxation, it is entirely possible 
that a different ruling could be made at 
some future date. 

This matter has heen brought to my 
attention by a recent attempt by the 
government of the District of Columbia 
to tax the payments received by social 
security pensioners in the District of 
Columbia. The various inequities in the 
law as well as the fact that social secu- 
rity payments are presently so smali as 
to verge on pauperism make me feel that 
introduction of such legislation as this 
and its passage at a very early date is 
necessary, not only to benefit social se- 
curity pensioners but to help clarify an 
unclear state of law en this subject. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TitLte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress d at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 

- Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 742-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rsecorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publieation in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabuler matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fury 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess_of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the m@#nuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by tr? Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to rxcerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to commiuunications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 





. to the Member of the respective House any 


matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each Mouse shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
im the proceedings. 
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United States Foreign Policy Today and 
Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 11 the distinguished minority 
jeader, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. KNOWLAND] inaugurated the 
first of a series of lectures at Georgetown 
University. ‘The lectures are a part of 
the Father Edmund A. Walsh lecture 
series. On that occasion the distin- 
guished minority leader made a speech, 
which I believe to be entitled not only to 
the consideration of this body, but also 
to the consideration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the country as a whole. 
As usual, he was constructive and fair- 
minded, and he laid before the American 
people a proposition for their considera- 
tion. 
Mr. President, on last evening I had 
the opportunity and the honor of follow- 
ing the distinguished senior Senator 
from California, at which time I spoke 
on the subject “United States Foreign 
Policy Today and Tomorrow.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech I 
made last evening at Georgetown Uni- 
versity be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
UniTep STATES FOREIGN Policy TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 
(Address by Senator Mrke MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, Montana, Father Edmund A. Walsh 
lecture series, Georgetown University, 

February 25, 1957) 

More than 35 years ago the late Father 
Edmund A. Walsh saw the fulfillment of a 
dream for which he had labored with stead- 
fastness of purpose. and great energy. It 
was the foundation at Georgetown University 
of the school of Foreign Service which now, 
fittingly, bears his name. 

The circumstances of its birth are familiar 
toyou"all. A terrible war had ended. Father 
Walsh recognized the demands which coming 
events would make upon the intellectual re- 
sources of the Nation. He properly esti- 
mated the importance of having an informed 
citizenry and a trained and dedicated per- 
sonnel to the responsibilities of 
this country in the cause of world peace. 

Yet Father Walsh could not have antici- 
pated the extent to which the life of our 
people was to be dominated by the subject 
of foreign policy, or the scope of its develop- 
ment. The world is quite a different place 
today from what is appeared 35 years ago. 
When I was a student, our problems, our 


pinterests were predominantly local or na- 


tional. We were concerned almost exclu- 
sively with domestic matters. The United 
States was an immense country, so immense 





‘every other nation. 
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that even what happened on the west coast 
touched the east but lightly. Our relations 
with foreign governments were for the very 
few who were qualified to understand the 
meaning of incidents around the globe. 

Today one has only to look at the curricu- 
lum of the average university to appreciate 
the extent of our preoccupation with foreign 
affairs. Main Street knows, and insists on 
knowing, why Washington proceeds in one 
way or another; for Main Street is directly 
affected by decisions on countless matters 
to which, a few decades ago, it paid little or 
no attention. Areas of the world which were 
merely places in a book are common topics of 
conversation, because they are vital to our 
national interest. 

Foreign policy has become the business 
of everyone. And it is just about the biggest 
business of our Government right now. Na- 
tional defense, commerce, and agriculture 
are all involved in the determination of our 
policy toward other nations. Tangible 
proof of this regularly comes across my desk. 


A few days ago I received a routine distri- 


. bution of Department of State press releases. 


One of these dealt with an agreement for 
the sale of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities to Korea under Public Law 480. 
The purpose of this agreement was to assist 
in stabilizing the Korean grain market and 
the entire Korean price structure. Defense 
equipment will be procured by the Korean 
currency generated in the transaction. 

Another press release informed me that 
the United States and Mexico had reached 
agreement on the use of standard band radio 
broadcasting channels. Another set forth 
the latest facts concerning the failure by the 
Chinese Communists to release imprisoned 
Americans, as they had undertaken to do. 
Still another contained word that the Italian 
Government had notified the United States 
of its intention to limit the export of velve- 
teens to this country during 1957 to 1.37 
million square yards. 

Now, this was only 1 day’s announcements. 
But observe the broad range of subjects in- 
volving issues of foreign policy, which bear 
directly on activities of our people within the 
United States. Decisions of our Government 
in the field of foreign relations reach down 
into every corner and crossroad of the coun- 
try, affecting the farmer, the blouse manu- 
facturer, the dairy producer, the watch- 
maker, the wheat rancher, the radio broad- 
caster. This trend will grow, as the world is 
more closely knit together, as technology ad- 
vances and as the major problems of each 
nation. are identified with the problems of 
In the past 10 years we 
have concluded almost 2,000 agreements with 
other governments on matters of mutual 
concern. 

If the United States is to be equipped ad- 
equately to meet these problems, our reser- 
voir of human talent will have to be enlarged. 
There will be more and more demands for 
trained personnel in overseas posts. At the 
present time there are approximately 100,000 
Americans working abroad. If current trends 
continue, it is not unlikely that in another 
25 years that figure will reach 200,000. 


Yet before the Second World War the aver- 
age college graduate gave hardly a thought to 
utilizing his special training in foreign coun- 
tries. The opportunities inviting him abroad 
today are so many and so attractive, even 
apart from the career Foreign Service, that 
they should not be overlooked in the plan- 


ning of a graduate’s future. As the inter- 
course of nations widen, the burden of uni- 
versities to feed this reservoir will grow 
heavier. We are already feeling the pinch, 
in a shortage of those skills we should like 
to make available to other governments—par- 
ticularly engineering—under the point 4 pro- 
gram. 

The development of a competent corps of 
overseas personnel, and particularly of the 
career service, is a most vital matter for the 
future of this Nation. 

No policy, no matter how brilliantly con- 
ceived, can be effective unless it is executed 
with skill. Even more important the actual 
policy which is adopted will, in large meas- 
ure, be determined by the resourcefulness, 
ability, and quality of the men and women 
who represent the United States Government 
in the field. This is what is meant when it is 
sometimes said that foreign policy is made 
by the cables to the Department of State. To 
a considerable degree this is true. Yet, as 
impelling and compulsive as those cables may 
be, it is what the Secretary of State does with 
them which, in final analysis will measure 
the success or failure of a policy. The free- 
dom of action they permit may often be 
very restricted. Yet within those narrow 
limits, a decision must be made, and made 
correctly. Peace and war may hinge upon it. 
Certainly the recent events of the Middle 
East have evidence how true this is. 

To an outsider, to one not in a position to 
appraise all the facts, the policy indicated in 
a particular situation may seem to offer no 
difficulty. The question may appear clearcut, 
black and white, an open and shut case. 

But things are not always what they 
seem—not even in foreign relations. We 
cannot always do what we might like to do. 
Let me cite just one example: During the last 
session Congress received mounting pro- 
tests from eastern cotton blouse and shirt 
manufacturers against ruinous competition 
from Japanese exporters. The Japanese were 
able to market their finished product here 
for about one-fourth of what identical cotton 
goods could be sold in this country. Some 
American plants had already closed down in 
consequence. And so, pressures grew for an 
increase in tariff rates against the Japanese 

louses. A simple and obvious solution—or 
so it seemed. 

But when the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations held hearings on a bill introduced for 
that purpose, we found it was not so simple 
or obvious. Japan was manufacturing shirts 
from cotton imported from the United States. 
In fact, Japan has been the largest single ex- 
port market for American cottongrowers. To 
deny the Japanese the American market 
would have inflicted serious injury upon 
American agriculture. A particular segment 
of industry would have been protected at the 
expense of a much larger branch of our agri- 
culture. The Carolina shirtmakers—and I 
might add, a great many newspapers—could 
see only a local consequence, not the over- 
riding national interest on which the policy 
decision had to be based. Their remedy 
might well have been worse than the disease. 
Happily, Japan by a self-imposed quota on 
exports to this country has partially relieved 
the tension. 

I have oversimplified this illustration for 
convenience. But there was a more subtle 
point involved. We were not only dealing 
with a tariff and trade problem. Indirectly, 
had the bill passed we would have been tink- 
ering with the national security. It is, of 
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course, to our interest that Japan should find 
an adequate outlet for her exports, if it is to 
maintain a viable economy. Unless Japan 
can do business with the West and the so- 
called neutralist powers, it may be forced to 
draw closer to the Communist trade orbit. 
Such may well prove to be the ultimate out- 
come, in any event; and I do not wish to 
imply that American business should be sac- 
rificed to the trade requirements of another 
Government. I merely mention this as one 
of the many veiled elements in what, on the 
surface, appeared to be a relatively uncom- 
plicated problem. 

I do not believe that ever before in our 
history, at least in peacetime, have we been 
so preoccupied with the security of the 
United States, as we have been during the 
past 10 years. The quest for national se- 
curity preempts almost every other issue in 
the life of our country; directly or indirectly 
it cuts across both domestic and foreign 
policies. It dominates the budget; it is a 
brake upon atomic progress for peaceful pur- 
poses; it is the principal cause for the growth 
ein the national debt, the drop in the value 
of our dollar, and the burden of taxation 
which you and I must carry. And, most re- 
grettably, there is little on the visible hori- 
zon to encourage the hope that the search 
for security will not continue to be the prin- 
cipal concern of American foreign policy for 
the next decade. The general elements in 
that policy are, as you well know, support 
for the United Nations, the system of regional 
defense pacts capped by NATO and the Rio 
Treaty, and our foreign-aid program. Aill 
these have the same predominant purpose— 
security. 

We are all aware that the broad lines of 
our foreign policy have been conditioned 
for the past 10 years by the designs of the 
Soviet Government. And as long as that 
Government seeks control over the rest of the 
world, it will not be possible for the people 
of the United States to cultivate with the 
people of Russia those bonds of human 
friendships which could enrich their exist- 
ence and ours. Years in advance of most of 
his contemporaries, Father Walsh, who visited 
Russia not long after the revolution, sounded 
@ warning to this country of the peril which 
the Soviet Union offered. 

We have seen a reflection of that peril in 
Hungary. That tragic episode has caused a 
worldwide reappraisal of a principal source 
of Soviet power. It is recognized to a larger 
degree than never before throughout the 
world that this source is naked force. It is 
clearer now that in the satellite countries, at 
least, Soviet control is maintained largely 
by force of arms or threat of force. Given any 
kind of a chance, the oppressed peoples of 
central Europe will light the flame of free- 
dom again and again. 

The emergence of Russia as the most pow- 
erful nation in Europe and Asia has com- 
pelled a course of action upon the United 
States and a preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of other nations which would have 
been unthinkable a few decades ago. And 
yet it is not, in my view, necessarily the most 
significant long-range political development 
of recent years insofar as our policy is con- 
cerned. Nor is the emergency of China as 
an industrial society, nor indeed the effect 
of atomic energy on world relations. 

I think one of the most shattering events 
in our time so far as United States foreign 
policy is concerned, has been the impact of 
developments affecting the United Kingdom. 
For it was Britain during the 19th and 
early 20th century that played the role of 
world policeman; and it is no mere accident 
that this period coincided with what now 
seems like the golden age of international 
law and order. By and large, an agreement 
between nations then was meant to be kept. 
It was not a treacherous artifice employed to 
bring down a government's guard, an instru- 
ment of hostility bound with a red ribbon. 
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The sanctity it received was undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the nations of Europe re- 
spected their heritage of Christian morality 
in a manner foreign to the Soviet tradition. 
Indeed, the Soviets have taken advantage of 
this very heritage. 

Because the relative decline of British 
power has occurred in our lifetime, its ulti- 
mate effects may appear more obscure than 
they very likely will to a historian 50 years 
hence. To this country, however, it has al- 
ready meant a vast increase in worldwide 
responsibilities. You have only to glance at 
a map of the world to see some of its im- 
mediate consequences. One of these conse- 
quences we can see right now, in the Middle 
East. 

Before I go any further into that matter, 
let me make one thing clear. During the last 
15 years, the executive branch under both 
Republicans and Democrats has frequently 
invoked the so-called principle of bipartisan- 
ship to obtain congressional backing for 
the eonduct of foreign relations. I do not 
view bipartisanship—or, more accurately, 
nonpartisanship—other than as cooperation 
with the President on policy proposals which 
merit cooperation. It does not, and it can-~ 
not, signify blind acceptance of any policy 
merely because the Executive tells us it is 
good policy and that it is needed. Nor does 
it signify announcing a policy first, then in- 
forming congressional leaders afterward. 
This administration, as administrations be- 
fore it, cam make unwise decisions... And 
Members of Congress have a duty to the 
American people to criticize constructively, 
and oppose any policy which does not seem 
to them to serve the national interest. 

I would like to emphasize the word “con- 
structively.” For the purpose of criticism 
of our foreign policy must be to make it a 
better policy if the national interests are to 
be served. 

Yesterday morning we had an example of 
responsibility when Secretary Dulles met— 
for 2 hours—with the congressional leader- 
ship to discuss amendments to the Mideast 
resolution and the question of sanctions. 
The meeting was both fruitful and worth 
while. Mr. Dulles is to be commended for 
the frankness and understanding he dis- 
played. 

Last week we had another example of the 
effectiveness of genuine bipartisanship or, 
what I prefer to call responsible cooperation 
between the President and Congress. You 
will recall that President Eisenhower con- 
ferred with members of both parties at the 
White House on the crisis in the Middle East. 


I attended this serious, nonpolitical confer-, 


ence on matters which affect the vital inter- 
ests of all the people of the United States. 
There was a free and frank exchange of ideas. 
Members of Congress came away with a bet- 
ter understanding of the situation which 
confronts us in the Middle East. On his 
part, the President obtained the views of 
members of both parties. This meeting last 
week, and the Dulles meeting on yesterday, 
may well mark a new start in the field of 
responsible cooperation between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

On the night of the meeting last week, 
the President, in response to a suggestion by 
the distinguished Senator Russe.u of Georgia, 
addressed the entire Nation. In his speech, 
Mr. Eisenhower made clear for the first time 
the scope and gravity of the situation in the 
Middle East. I do not agree with all of the 
propositions which he advanced. It is not 
necessary to agree with all of them, however, 
in order to in his address the be- 
ginnings of a more intelligible policy directed 
at the problems of the Middle East. Because 
he had spoken with Members of Congress, 
the President was in a far better position to 
talk not only to the people of the United 
States but to the people of the Middle East 
and the world as well. That was because, in 
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calling the conference which precede 






i hh 
speech, the President was availing hin be 
of a cross-section of both party and reojo,. 
leadership. a 

May I say at this point that there ;. ; 
believe, a somewhat mistaken concept {}.. 
the Democratic Party is run by only o,, 
section of the country, by the South alo), 
or more specifically by Texas alone. That ;, 
a tribute to the distinguished services i, the 
party and the responsible cooperation ,, 
Lynvon JOHNSON, the majority leader in the 
Senate, and Mr. Sam Rayeurn, the Speake 
in the House. Those gentlemen, I am sy, 
would be the first to point out that the, 
can be no effective leadership of a pre, 
national party without participation of 4) 
sections of the country. And all sections ,; 
the country are in fact represented in :, 
leadership of the Democratic Party in Cop. 
gress. That leadership in the Senate. in ade 
dition to Lynponw JOHNSON of Texas, is com. 
posed of Cart Hayven of Arizona, our <j. 
tinguished President pro tempore, the Secre. 
tary of the Democratic Conference, the yer 
able Tom Hennincs of Missouri, and mys 
as party whip. In the House of Represents. 
tives, the party is guided not only by y; 
Raysurn but by the outstanding majorit; 
leader, JonN McCormack of Massachusetts 
and Cart Abert, the very capable whip fron 
Oklahoma, 

Is there any merit at all in nonpartisan 
support of foreign policy? In the proper 
sense, I think there is. The most obvious 
advantage, of course, is that it presents t 
the outside world a united front on vity 
issues, to obtain the maximum effect wher 
desired. 

With the kind of problems we now fae 
however, it has become increasingly eviden 
that unity on a national, nonpartisan basis 
is not enough. The point has been reached 
where something akin to an internation 
nonpartisanship must be developed. By this 
I mean that more effective relationship mus 
be achieved between oursélves and friendly 
democracies, so that we may avoid a repeti- 
tion of the appalling sequence we have wit- 
nessed in the Suez area. There are more 
rewarding pastimes than to continue our in- 
credible unpopularity contest with the &. 
viets in France and England. 

Policies of the western democracies during 
the past few years and particularly with 
respect to the Middle East question hav 
given the appearance of a kind of diplomatic 
Tower of Babel. It is time for all to try to 
act with something approaching a singlenes 
of purpose, even if we cannot speak with one 
tongue, if we are to avoid further disaster. 
In. this respect, the Communist orbit has 
one important advantage. It knows where it 
is going. That has repeatedly been made 
clear to us, just as Hitler’s purposes wer 
made clear in Mein Kampf. In contrast, the 
United States and its western allies have had 
little common perception of where we ar 
going, and still less of an agreed idea on how 
to get there. If we had, some of the recent 
defeats might have been avoided. What is 
even worse, too many of us do not seem to 
be aware that we have suffered these defeats 
at all. It is in this, I believe, that the red 
danger lies. 

If we compare the relative position of th 
United States—and the West—with the So 
viet Union, we will have to concede that the 
Western position has deteriorated. At: 
one who doubts this need only review on the 
map the gains made by the Soviets, at the 
expense of the West. The most recent od 
these, after two centuries of effort, was 
the Middle East. The Communists are il 
there with both feet, without the use of mil 
itary force, and despite the so-called north 
ern tier defense system. [If reports col 
cerning the Syrian arms buildup are corre’, 
the Kremlin may well have succeeded 1 
turning the flank of the Baghdad nation 
without firing a shot. This paramount !%- 
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tor is going to influence and direct our policy 
tion in that area for the foreseeable future. 
see t is most tragic about this crisis is 
tnat it did not descend upon us suddenly. 
There was every reason to anticipate it; and 
there was @ great deal we mtght have done 
to prevent it. It had been germinating for 
several years, ever since the Israeli-Egyptian 
armistice of 1949. 
ror the United States, it is a sorry illus- 
tration of the failure of a policy—or rather 
our aberrations in this 
qualify as a policy. There has 
Politics, domestic and in- 
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to the problem and take the minimal steps 
necessary to Keep peace in the Middle East. 

It is all very well to say, as has been said 
py the administration, that we seek our 
answer to the difficult problems of the Mid- 
die East through the United Nations. And it 
js all very well to find, as a distinguished, 
able and outstanding Republican Senator, a 
man of great integrity, did find in discussions 
pefore this group, that the United Nations 
nas fundamental esses. I think we 
can agree—I know that I do—with both the 
administration and Senator KNowLanp. The 
administration, as it says, has certainly 
placed a large part of our trust in the United 
Nations to solve.the Middle East dilemma. 
And the United Nations, in dealing with this 
and other as Senator KNOWLAND 
says, has displayed basic inadequacies. 

Both the administration and Senator 
KNOWLAND, in my opinion, are correct but 
where does that leave us? If we are going 
to find the answer to this question, I believe 
we have to start by accepting the premise 
of the President and the very able and hard- 
working Secretary of Etate that peace, sta- 
bility, and the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of the mations of the Middle East 
is in our vital national interests. We ought 
then ask ourselves whether we were correct 
in entrusting such a large measure of the 
defense of our vital interests in the Middle 
East to the United Nations which as Senator 
KNOWLAND correctly says, has basic structural 
weaknesses? 
Where, then, do we go from there? It 
seems to me that we must either reassume 
part of the defense of those interests our- 
selves or seek to correct some of the basic 
structural weaknesses in the United Nations. 
I regret to say that I have seen no evidence 
of an eagerness on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government to do one or the 
other. 

On the contrary, that branch seems willing 
to content itself on the one hand with 
sending to Congress an urgent resolution 
which on its own admission is directed at 
no immediate danger or difficulty in the 
Middle East. On the other hand, it con- 
tinues to rely solely on the United Nations 
in dealing with the immediate and difficult 
problems of that area. # 

That seems to me to be a formula for 
inertia, for drift, dodge, and delay and ulti- 
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os mately for disaster. It is a policy which 
an would make the United Nations the scape- 


goat for our irresponsibility. A scapegoat 
may relieve the executive branch of a sense 
of frustration in this situation, but it will 
hardly serve the interest of the United States. 
Either the Middle East is or is_not vital to 
these interests. If it is, as the President 
says it is, then we had better defend those 
interests the United Nations or 
otherwise. 
The tendency to impose tasks on the 
United Nations beyond its capacities, then 
to bempan the inadequacies of that organi- 
zation but to take no initiative in their cor- 
rection can ultimately bring us to only one 
end. This tendency, if persisted in, will 
tually destroy even the limited capacity 
which the United Nations now possesses for 
constructive action. Before we are much 
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further along this road, I think we had better 
stop for a moment to consider the conse- 
quences. I think we had better decide 
whether it is in the interests of the United 
States—our long-range interests—to con- 
.tinue in that direction. 

My own view is that it is a highly dan- 
gerous direction. It is not, as some may 
think, the road of return to a secure national 
isolation. Scientific developments of the 
past two decades have closed off all roads 
back in that direction. Rather, it is the road 
to isolated internationalism; it is the road 
to the disastrous delution of omnipotent 
national power. 

The position I have assumed with regard 
to the President’s proposal on the Middle 
East is related very directly to this matter. 
I have been critical of this proposal. While 
I accepted the premise on which it is based, 
namely, that developments in the Middle 
East involve the vital interests of the United 
States, I do not accept fully the manner in 
which the President has proposed to pro- 
tect them. 

It has seemed to me that two basic steps 
are essential if these interests are to be pro- 
tected. First, we must be prepared to reas- 
sume that portion of the responsibility which 
we have shifted to the United Nations which 
is beyond its present capacity; and, I may add 
parenthetically, that within our Government 
we must apportion the reassumed responsi- 
bility as between the executive branch and 
Congress more strictly in accord with the 
Constitution so as to avoid a misuse of power. 
Second, we must be prepared to enlarge the 
capacity of the United Nations to discharge 
responsibilities in the Middle East and else- 
where if the enlargement can be brought 
about. -To that end I have proposed an 
amendment to the President’s resolution 
which would make clear our support of the 
United Nations emergency force in the Mid- 
dle East as a force for peace in that area. I 
have also proposed an’ amendment which 
would make clear our initiative in seeking 
international control of the present unre- 
stricted arms traffic in the Middle East, one 
of the principal causes of the tension in that 
region. : 

The western nations face a serious pre- 
dicament in the Middle East and we are not 
entirely without responsibility for it. Today 
Suez is in hostile hands—that is, hands hos- 
tile to the West. French strength is dis- 
persed in Algeria, bogged down in a revolt. 
The British are gone from the canal area— 
with our encouragement—without retaining 
adequate guaranties for freedom of maritime 
transit. The supply of Europe’s vital fuel is 
thus delivered over to the caprice of one Mid- 
dle Eastern nation, which has yet to display 
a sense of its international responsibility. 
With the current drain on world shipping re- 
sulting from this situation, where would we 
be if another Korea broke out somewhere in 
the world? Is there not something incon- 
gruous in a policy which produces this kind 
of a result, a policy which alienates our 
friends and invites the Soviets to give aid to 
the Arab nations? 

No American can take satisfaction over this 
unhappy record. Recriminations over how 
we got to the present point would be futile. 
On the other hand, an examination of the 
steps which, under Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, led to the disaster, 
could contribute to the formulation of future 
policy. What is essential is that we should 
recognize what has happened for what it 
really is—a serious setback for the West. 
And we must begin without delay to repair 
the damage. 

With respect to the Arab world, further 
penetration by the Soviet Union is not only 
possible but inevitable unless we bring our 
energies to_a solution of the issues which 
have plagued the Middle East since 1948; 
unless we base our actions upon principle and 
not upon expediency; and unless we can per- 
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suade all the nations in the Middle East that 
we have no desire to replace Britain and 
France in the vacuum we helped to create. 

It must, instead, be made clear to them, 
by every means at our command, that our 
objective is the preservation of their inde- 
pendence—and not necessary only their in- 
dependence of Russian communism. That 
is the menace today. Tomorrow the menace 
may arise elsewhere. 

With respect to Western Europe, it is 
imperative to restore the former confidence 
which has been shattered and to rebuild 
the foundations of mutual understanding. 
This applies to all relations with our allies, 
including their problems with dependent 
territories. It is well and good to support 
bona fide nationalist movements and the 
natural desire of peoples to be independent. 
Let us take care, however, to avoid paths 
which conflict with our vital interests. 

Of the many lines of action we might fol- 
low there is one that should be pursued 
immediately. I believe we should do what 
we can to enable Europe to reassert its 
former influence in the councils of the world. 
We ’can do this by encouraging the nations 
of Europe to draw together in closer associa- 
tion, as is the case in the coal-steel com- 
munity. Separately, each of these nations 
has lost much of its former authority in 
international affairs. Drawn together in a 
common enterprise, the collectivity of Europe 
can once again exert the power which is 
commensurate with its magnificent heritage 
and the great capacities of its inhabitants. 

We should also give very serious thought 
to encouraging a pooling of the economic 
and technological resources of Western Eu- 
rope and the development of close ties our- 
selves with that pool. It is almost ludicrous 
that the western nations should be with- 
holding their markets and technical proc- 
esses from each other, while bidding against 
themselves for the Kremlin’s trade. 

Such is exactly what the Communists 
want. Europe’s leaders may be coming to 
They are, at the moment, con- 
cluding negotiations to establish a common 
market through the elimination of trade 
barriers and the creation of Euratom. I 
consider these important first steps which 
the United States should support; but they 
are only the first steps to that cooperation 
which must exist among the nations of 
Europe and with the United States. We can 
only achieve it, if we proceed with an 
urgency of purpose, recognizing that, in 
truth, we are met upon a major battleground. 





Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared relating to Federal aid 
for school construction be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Let Us BuILpD SCHOOLS 

Even though the United States Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1912, I have always 
suspected a stubbornness on the part of that 
organization to acknowledge the presence of 
the 20th century. 

Today we have further proof of the cham- 
ber’s antediluvian outlook on life. 
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We are informed by the chamber, accord- 
ing to an article in the Washington Star of 
February 20, that the organization is opposed 
to Federal aid for school construction. 

This is not very shocking. 

It is consistent with the chamber’s appar- 
ent desire for a return to the good old days— 
which means government for the benefit of 
the robber barons and others out to gouge 
the public. 

Efforts by the Federal Government to be 
genuinely helpful to all the people are sum- 
marily rejected. 

But while denouncing Federal aid, the 
chamber also took another long step along 
its dusty trail back to the dark ages when it 
proclaimed there was actually a surplus of 
classrooms today. 

According to this same article, the cham- 
ber puts this surplus at 14,000 classrooms. 

This outrageous statement is directly con- 
trary to the opinion of the President of the 
United States, the Department of Health, 

#ducation, and Welfare, the National Educa- 
tion Association, a large part of Congress 
and the authorities of most of our States— 
not to mention the children stacked like 
cordwood in our present schools. 

However, the chamber has never been 
known to be swayed by the facts. 

I will not attempt to explain the mathe- 
matical whimsy by which the chamber of 
commerce arrives at this 14,000 figure. Nor 
do I intend to enter into a numbers game. 

I don’t know exactly how many classrooms 
we are short. But even the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare puts the current 
shortage at 159,000 rooms. 

The shortage exists—the shortage is criti- 
cal. 

No distortions by the chamber of commerce 
can hide this basic need of our country. 

Again I urge the Senate to move promptly 
to consider the school construction measures 
that have been introduced. 





Middle East Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
which I delivered before the Bernalillo 
County Democratic convention at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., on February 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrpp_Le East PROPOSALS 
(Remarks of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
before the Bernalillo County Democratic 
convention, Albuquerque, N. Mex., Febru- 

ary 18, 1957) 

This week the Senate of the United States 
will start its debate on the Eisenhower Mid- 
east resolution. Next week it expects to vote. 
Possibly we should ask how the Democratic 
Senators on the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees have been acting in your 
behalf. 

As you know, the combined committees re- 
ported out the Eisenhower Mideast resolution 
by a vote of 20 to 8, with Senators JoHNSON 
of Texas and LANGER absent. There were a 
number of attempts made to improve the 
resolution and to take into consideration the 
basic difficulties in the areas, such as the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the Suez Canal ques- 
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tion, the Soviet Union arms traffic, and the 
like; but no success was achieved, as a solid 
Republican bloc voted down all but the 
Humphrey amendment which, in effect, reaf- 
firmed the President’s constitutional author- 
ity as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and under it the power to act instantly 
in case our security was in danger. 

It is my belief that if some of the amend- 
ments had been accepted, there would have 
been fewer votes against the proposal. It 
is my further belief that if this bill is not 
amended on the Senate floor in such a man- 
ner as to recognize the basic difficulties, 
there will be a sizable minority—possibly 
numbering about 25—against it. 2 

This resolution as it was presented might 
Have been regarded as unnecessary because 
the President had the constitutional right 
to exercise the military power and had the 
funds in this year’s Mutual Security Act to 
carry out what, if any, economic ideas he 
may have had. However, this resolution 
means that we act on a unilateral basis; it 
means in the words of Senator RUSSELL, that 
despite weeks of effort to find out what the 
administration proposed to do in the matter 
of economic assistance, the Senate members, 
of the two committees were given nothing 
they could hang on to, and in effect were 
“buying a pig in a poke.” 

Personally, I do not believe that the ad- 
ministration has a program for the Middle 
East. I think the resolution is a prelude 
to a policy, but not a policy in itself, and 
I am fearful that we may become committed 
in an area where we will find ourselves at a 
great disadvantage. Some Democrats felt 
that the military and etonomic sections 
should be separated, others felt that more 
consideration should be given to the basic 
difficulties inherent in the area, and others 
felt that a grave constitutional question was 
involved which -was both against the in- 
terest of the Congress by, in effect, giving 
the President some of the constitutional 
authority belonging to the Congress, and 
against the interest of the President by put- 
ting a limitation on his own constitutional 
powers. There is absolutely no similarity 
between the President's proposal on the one 
hand and the Greek-Turkish doctrine and 
the Formosa resolution on the other. No 
country has requested us to come into the 
Middle East. The situation is extremely pre- 
carious because of the instability of all the 
Arab States except Iraq, and unless some- 
thing definite is embodied in the final draft 
of the resolution, its chances for ultimate 
success are, in my opinion, not too good. 

While we all recognize that the President 
has a primary and great responsibility in 
the field of foreign affairs, it is well to keep 
in mind that every Senator individually, and 
the Senate collectively, likewise has a great 
stake in the field of foreign policy. If we are 
going into an adventure in this area of the 
world, I think we are entitled to know much 
more in the way of facts than we know at 
the present time. In that respect our knowl- 
edge of what we intend to do, on the basis 
of testimony before the committees, is prac- 
tically nothing. 

But the Democratic Senators on those two 
committees have measured up to the stand- 
ards of a party of responsibility. They 
studied with care the proposals of the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of State. Senator 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, early delivered on 
the Senate floor a memorable address which 
was universally praised in the press as out- 
standing in its fairness and in its appeal for 
true bipartisan conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. Senator Fu.sricnt, of Arkansas, fol- 
lowed up his statement of January 24 with 
a strong Senate speech on February 11, just 
1 week ago. I want to quote some sentences 
from it to show why reasonable and interna- 
tionally minded Democratic Senators have 

trouble signing on the dotted line, whatever 
the President asks. 
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“In form and substance, the resolution 
prepared by the administration wants som, 
thing from this Chamber, the mere asi;,, 
of which would have led to a national oy, 
cry under any other administration back 44 
Washington’s. “It asks for a blank grant of 
power over our funds and Armed Forces 
to be used in a blank way, for a blank length 
of time, under blank conditions, with ». 
spect to blank nations, in a blank area, y, 
are asked to sign this blank check in per. 
petuity or at the pleasure of the Presiden, 
any President. 5 

“Who will fill in,” asks Senator FULERIGHy 
“all these blanks?” 7 
. “The resolution says that the Preside, 
whoever he may be at the time, shall qd 
And that’s not all it says. It says that jy 
filling in the blanks, the President neeq no 
consult, much less be accountable to any 
other constitutional organ of Governmen; 
He shall be the counsel—judge—jury of the 
national interest. 

“His judgment about world realities shay 
be the sole warrant for his deeds in cop. 
miting our forces to battle and our funds ty 
who knows what purpose. 

“His office shall be the only archive hoi. 
ing the record of his transactions, excep 
as he reports the results once a year to the 
Congress. 

“And, finally, he shall decide autonomously 
when his autonomous powers shall expire.” 

Now I say to you that in situations like 
this one we need representatives in the Cop. 
gress—and this convention is held to selec 
the delegates who will pick the proper one in 
the State Democratic convention—who yill 
not be afraid to take time to consider the 
implications of every Presidential proposal 
and then vote upon each as they believe the 
welfare of the Nation demands. 

It has been 10 years since I sat in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House and dis. 
cussed with a group ef the Nation's leaders 
headed by President Truman, the need for 
aid to Greece and Turkey if these lands were 
not to surrender to the pressures of com- 
munism. A great Republican statesman 
sat just at my right, the late Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan. The situation in Con- 
gress was comparable to the present—only 
reversed. The Congress then as now was 
controlled by the opposite political party to 
the President. I have not forgotten that the 
Republican Senators of 1947 exercised their 
full right to proceed with caution on the 
statesmanlike proposals of President Harry §. 
Truman for the aid of Greece and Turkey. 
I will neither be surprised nor shocked if 
Democratic Senators 10 years later examine 
with equal care the much more drastica pro- 

of President Eisenhower to stabiliz 
conditions in that same area. 

Every mile of the road is marked with 
signs . “Proceed With Caution” 
What the istration asked us to do was 
not to pass a simple Senate resolution ex 
pressing our composite view, nor a concurrent 
resolution in which the House of Repre 
sentatives added its voice, but a joint resolu 
tion which when signed by the President 
has the force of law, and thus becomes 4 
blanket transfer to the executive of the 
constitutional right vested in the Congres 
to declare war. 

I am ready and willing to vote for 4 reso 
lution which clearly states and pledges thé 
support of the Senate to the President # 
he seeks to oppose the spread of Communist 
influence in the Middle East. With the 
amendment proposed by Senator HuMPHRE!, 
a Democrat, of Minnesota, and adopted by 
the two Senate committees mat in the 
Middle East hearings, I believe the resolutic 
comes closer to that objective and I ‘shall 
probably vote for it. But the span of heal- 
ings and debate upon it has persuaded 
if I needed any proof or persuasion, that the 
position of Representative in Congress is ont 
of tremendous importance to the people é 
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new Mexico, and that the Democratic Party 
should do its utmost to select a strong candt- 
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The Middle East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one unfortunate result of the re- 
cent discussions over the situation in the 
Middle East is that we tend to lose sight 
of the basic factors in the problem. We 
have become so preoccupied with details 
that we have forgotten some of the long- 
term realities. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
this morning sums up this situation with 
great clarity. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Although negotiations for Israel’s with- 
drawal to the armistice lines are proceeding 
in a somewhat more hopeful atmosphere, 
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Charter of the United Nations or by war 
and warlike acts in violation of the Charter. 
Unless this issue is resolved, all the guar- 
anties to either Israel or the Arab States, 
however important in settling the immedi- 
ate controversy, will not end the conflict it- 
self or banish the possibility of new ex- 
plosions. 


Contrary to widespread assumptions in the 


ys, REE 2vasion of Egypt. ‘The issue was raised by 
urkey insistence on main- 
ced if taining a “state of war” with Israel and im- 


plementing it by both guerrilla raids and a 
double blockade in the Suez Canal and the 
Strait of Tiran. It, was this Egyptian 
maintenarice of a “state of war” and the ex- 
ercise of belligerent rights which Egypt de- 
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against another United Nations member is 
both absurd and illegal. It is ruled out not 
only by the charter, which bars the use or 
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Lunist 
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. It was specifically rejected by 
Security Council in 1951, when it denied 


mae 2% called for assurances 
ed by to the armistice 
a “will not assert any belligerent rights (in- 
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In other cireumstances it would seem that 
the first duty of the United Nations should 


tives therefrom that resulted in Israel’s mili- - 
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be to call on Egypt to’ end the “state of war” 
and renounce its claim to belligerent rights 
as a first condition of peace in the Middle 
East. Only if Israel then refuses to follow 
a like course would sanctions against it be- 
come a legitimate course of action. 





Program of American Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the February 1957 
issue of Badger Farm Bureau News a 
most handy summary of the 1957 resolu- 
tions of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


In one brief listing, the major program 
objectives of this great national organi- 
zation and of its Wisconsin affiliate were 
presented so that the members of the 
federation could be up to the minute on 
the organization’s position. 

I sent to the desk the text of the 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AFBF RESOLUTIONS Set NATIONAL POLICY 


When delegates to American Farm Bureau 
Federation (AFBF) annual meetings adopt 
resolutions, they become the official national 
policy of county and State farm bureaus as 
well as AFBF. If they are to be made effec- 
tive they need substantial membership 
support. 

Printed below in shortened form are some 
of the 1957 AFBF resolutions. The full text 
runs near 20,000 words. Some call for action. 
Others are statements of farm bureau’s ap- 
proval or disapproval of Government pro- 
grams and policies of business, labor, and 
others. 


WE SEEK HIGHER NET INCOME, OTHE GOALS 


Farm bureau national policy goals include: 

Higher net farm income. 

Generally lower tariffs. 

Repeal buy American act. 

Repeal cargo preference. 

Extend Public Law 480. 

Sponsor international trade conferences. 

Continue young farmer trainee program. 

Expand school milk program. 

Ac\equate support for extension services. 

Eradication of brucellosis nationally by 
1960. 

Eradication of hog cholera, 
exanthema. 

Right to work legislation. 

Low cost farm credit for young farmers 
and others. 

Permanent plan for 
farmers. ‘ 

Preference to co-ops for purchase of feder- 
ally produced electric power. 

Action on water pollution. 

Improved standards for grading farm 
products. : 

Labeling law for farm-product imitations, 
substitutes. 

Poultry-meat inspection by United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Repeal of Fair Trade Act. 

Establish principle of selecting Supreme 
Court Justices from high courts. 

Federal milk-market orders that are not 
restrictive to movement of milk. 

Reasonable access for farmers to new 
superhig@mways. 

More adequate compensation for rights-of- 
way. 

Railroads to mark cars with luminous 
paint for safety. 

Clarification of water law and farmers’ 
rights. 

Rural-mail delivery to all accessible farms. 

Labor unions made subject to antitrust 
laws. 

Majority rather than two-thirds vote on 
corn allotments. 

We oppose: 

Universal military training. 

Socialism, monopoly, Government secrecy. 

Harvesting or grazing soil-bank land. 

Expansion in Federal aid to education. 

Compulsory social security for farmers. 

A Federal sales tax. 

Substantial railway rate increase 

Compulsory checkoff for commodity pro- 
motions. 

Extension of TVA to areas not now served. 

Federal crop insurance that is not based 
on sound actuarial experience. 

Giveaway of United States surplus farm 
products. 

Industrywide bargaining by labor unions. 

AFBF board of directors was directed by 
voting delegates to study certain issues and 
report to the membership. These include: 

A way gradually to eliminate Government 
regulation of farming. 

Acceptance by State governments of water- 
shed program administration. 

Development in State of marketing fa- 
cilities for fruits and vegetables. 

More equitable tax treatment for farmers. 

Reasons for decline in farmer’s share of 
consumer dollar. 

Federal condemnation laws and procedures 
with a view to improving them. 

Development of program provided in 
watershed protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

SUPPORT U. N., PACTS WITH ALLIES 


Farm Bureau favors and supports: 

Military pacts with allies. 

United Nations and its agencies. 

Selective service. 

Federal price support and production ad- 
justment programs. 

Paying for soil bank with CCC surplus 
commodities. 

Putting land in soil bank as a qualification 
for price support. 

Soil bank contracts to run moré than one 
year. 

Research to find new uses for farm com- 
modities. 

Balanced budget in good times, deficit 
financing in times of deflation. 

Reduction in national debt before tax cuts. 

Hiring of foreign nationals for seasonal 
farm ‘work. 

Giving States rather than United States 
the power to acquire highway right-of-way. 

Strict enforcement of truck weight limit 
laws. 

Private investment overseas. 

United States technical assistance to 
friendly countries. 

Competitive pricing of United States ex- 
ports. 

Legislation to raise quality of United States 
farm products sold overseas. 

Legislation for the conservation and bene- 
ficial use of water. 

Government policies contributing to stable 
price level. 

Marketing orders where producers want 
them. 

Active participation by individuals in po- 
litical parties. 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine Turns Into a 
Sideshow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr: PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
timely and thoughtful editorial appeared 
in the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
Monday, February 25, entitled “The 
Eisenhower Doctrine Turns Into a Side- 
show.” I wholeheartedly agree with 
the editorial, recommend it to my col- 
leagues for reading, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ; 

THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE TURNS INTO A 

SIDESHOW 


The fact that Senate debate on the Eisen- 
hower doctrine has been completely over- 
shadowed by discussion of the United States 
position toward Israel is most revealing. It 
seems to confirm the impression that the 
proposed effort to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in the Middle East is a good deal less 
than the historic and decisive development 
the administration has tried to make it ap- 
pear to be. 

The so-called doctrine has been misrep- 
resented on three counts. First, it does not 
really change the American position in the 
Middle East very substantially. We would 
probably have fought overt Communist ag- 
gression in that area almost any time during 
the past 10 years, just as we fought it in 
Korea, with or without a specific commit- 
ment to do so. 

The President now wants a formal state- 
ment of our intentions in this respect, and 
there may be merit in his contention that 
this will help prevent a Soviet miscalcula- 
tion. Congress will undoubtedly support 
the President, but it may well do so largely 
on the negative ground that no harm will 
be done by spelling out a commitment al- 
ready implicit in our own strategic interests, 
our relationships to the Baghdad Pact and 
NATO powers, and our interpretations of the 
U. N. Charter. The congressional attitude 
has already made it apparent that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is not to be considered a 
significant new departure in American 
foreign policy, in the sense that the Truman 
doctrine or the Marshall plan were. 

In the second place, the new doctrine seems 
of less importance than advertised because 
it is addressed exclusively to the most remote 
danger in the Middle East—overt Commu- 
nist military aggression againts countries 
which may request our assistance. How we 
propose to meet the real threats of Soviet 
penetration through subversion and arms 
shipments is not specified, although there 
may be hidden possibilities in the request 
for a $200 million military-economic assist- 
ance fund to be spent for deliberately un- 
specified purposes. 

Finally, but most importantly, the reason 
the Congress has been more preoccupied with 
the Israeli situation than with debating the 
Eisenhower doctrine is that the President’s 
plan does not touch the real source of danger 
in the Middle East. That is the undying 
hostility between Israel and the Arab States. 

The arguments over Israeli troop with- 
drawals and possible U. N. sanctions against 
Israel obviously relate directly to this issue. 
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The President's concern with preventing a 
Soviet invasion of the Middle East is only 
incidental to it. 

No wonder the scheduled great debate in 
the Senate ran out of both speakers and 
listeners on its second day. Events have con- 
spired to make the administration’s big pitch 
look more and more like a sideshow. 





The Minnesota Code for Parents and 
Teen-Agers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Minnesota State Youth Conservation 
Commission last spring drew up some 
ground rules which have now been incor- 
porated in the so-called Minnesota code, 
a suggested guide to help Minnesota par- 
ents and teen-agers find their way 
through the difficult adolescent years. 
An interesting feature article which was 
published in the American Weekly maga- 
zine for February 17, 1957, describes this 
Minnesota program. Written by Jean 
Libman Block, the article is entitled, 
“Minnesota Gets Everybody Into the Act 
With Its Conduct Code for Teen-Agers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEsOoTA GETS EVERYBODY INTO THE ACT 
Wir Its Connuct Cope For TEEN-AGERS 
(By Jean Libman Block) 

The judge’s 15-year-old daughter, Kay, 
invited 60 classmates to a party after the 
season’s big basketball game. The 60 ar- 
rived, but that was only the beginning. 
Friends of those invited rolled up with car- 
loads of their friends. By 11:30 more than 
200 teen-agers, many of them strangers to 
the hostess, were dancing, playing records, 
milling through the house. Judge Theodore 
Knudson and his wife ran relays from the 
kitchen to the recreation room to Keep the 
kids supplied with soft drinks and snacks. 

“They made an awful lot of noise and there 
were too many of them,” the judge told his 


daughter after the last of the mob had finally ¢ 


departed, “but it was sure a swell party.” 

By morning, however, the judge had 
changed his mind. For daylight revealed 
a carton of empty beer cans in the driveway. 
A search of nearby lawns turned up a large 
basket-load of beer cans and afi empty fifth 
of vodka. 

“I was circulating among thosé kids all 
evening,” Judge Knudson exclaimed to 4 
“How could they have been 
drinking?” J 

The neighbor had complaints of his own. 
‘Teen-age party crashers had broken into his 
liquor cabinet. Another neighbor told of 
a@ car borrowed and wrecked teen-agers. 
Still another was shocked when a group of 
i4-year-olds refused to go home at 11:30 
eet their parties always lasted until 
1:30. 

Such typical skirmishes between parents 
and children took place last year in the 
pleasant suburban community of St. Louis 
Park, Minn. 


‘criminally for serving alcohol to other peo- 


_ games. 
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But this year things are differen: Horg 
of kids are not crashing parties. A dolessan 
drinking has diminished. Youngster, 
saying amiably to parents, “Expect me ho 
about 11 o’clock; I'll call if I’m delayeg » _ 

This astonishing truce went into og. 
this past fall when St. Louis Park pecs’ 
the first city in the State to adopt the mi. 
sota Teen-Age Code. In his dual capan. 
of junior high PTA president and chain 
of the governor’s advisory council on om 
dren and youth, Judge Knudson sparkeg the 
movement. 

The Minnesota code, unique in that it ig 
statewide, is a suggested guide to help par. 
ents and teen-agers find their way through 
the stormy growing-up years. In 2 see 
tions, 1 for junior high and the other ;, 
senior high age levels, it covers such hotly 
controversial ground as: Parties—at home 
possible; use of car—based on mutua! agree. 
ment; sensible hours; appropriate dre 
party crashing—outlawed; respect for th. 
rights and property of others; smoking—foy, 
bidden by law under 18; and drinking. 
illegal under 21. 

While offering plenty of suggestions on how 
young people should behave, the code also 
asks parents to toe the line in Supervising 
parties, enforcing liquor laws, Providing 
transportation, encouraging their Children 
to entertain at home. 

The code ‘opens with this basic ry: 
“Parents should know where their sons anj 
daughters are while away from home, wh; 
they are doing, and with whom they ar 
spending their time. Parents should aly 
know what time their young people retury 
home.” 

“It’s time we had some ground rules around 
here,” I heard a high-school football player 
remark when he first saw the code. 

The ground rules, in rough form, wer 
drawn up last spring by the Youth Conserv. 
tion Commission, a State agency concerned 
largely with the prevention of delinquency, 
The draft was submitted in May to 37 
youngsters from all parts of the State at. 
tending the governor’s youth conference, 
They tore the code apart and took it home 
to discuss with their families and friends, 
Their comments, mailed to the commission, 
indicated overwhelming teen-age support 
for a code. 

Some, naturally, wanted to liberalize the 
hours for terminating parties. But most 
surprising was the number of youngsters who 

tightening code provisions. 

“Is there a State law to prosecute parents 
who make alcoholic beverages available to 
minors?” a girl from Faribault demanded. 
There is such a law and the code now warns 
irresponsible adults they may be charged 


ple’s children. 

A St. Paul boy found inadequate the sec- 
tion on young drivers assuming their portion 
of responsibility for the maintenance and 
appearance of the family car. He added: 
“The young person should also fill the gas 
tank after using the car.” 

A Duluth girl urged outlawing kissing 


“Doesn’t mention profane language,” al 
Albert Lea girl noted. 

“What about parents’ control over the 
necklines of formals?” a young man from 
upstate inquired. 

One Minneapolis 12th grader underlined 
this sentence: “Young people should under- 
stand it is foolhardy to ride with a driver 
who is under the influence of alcohol, and 
should seek safer means of transportation” 

“Call a cab or call your parents,” he 4d- 
vised. “They’d rather be inconvenienced 
than have you dead.” 

Revised by the youngsters, the code wa 
next checked over by the 300 adult members 
of the governor’s advisory council. Thet 
thousands of copies were mailed to eve! 
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pTA president, school superintendent, and 
dent council president in the State. 
vaults and teen-agers in each town were 
to study the code, talk it over, change 

it, reject OF adopt it as they saw fit. 

In nearly 100 towns throughout Minne- 
sota, parents and their young are now en- 
gaged in a lively debate about such touchy 
topics as dating, drinking, and driving. 

r the code is up for discussion, 


park 100 were expected at one PTA meeting 
and more than 1,000 persons, old and young, 

ed the hall. “This is really a PTSA 
meeting,” said Darlene Anderson, an enthu- 
siastic student, “a parent-teacher-student 
association.” 

“In many places,” says Dr. Hyman Lipp- 
man, distinguished St. Paul psychiatrist, 
«parents and young people are getting to- 
gether for the first time to find out what 
each expects of the other.” 

“lt never before had a convincing answer 
for the familiar ‘everybody’s-doing-it’ argu- 
ment,” a Duluth father declared. “But from 
the code I’ve learned that everybody is not 
doing what my youngsters say they’re doing, 
and I can put my foot down when demands. 
are outrageous.” 

In St. Paul, the Women’s Institute, one of 
the country’s Outstanding women’s groups, 
has taken the initiative in’making the entire 
city code conscious. A special St. Paul code 
was drawn up by community leaders and 
students. This decument particularly stress- 
es the joint responsibility of parents and 
young persons to work out problems. “Par- 
ents should make young people feel that they 
can bring their problems, mistakes, and as- 
pirations to them,” the code states. 

The institute has blanketed St. Paul with 

40,000 copies of the code, posted them oo 
schoolrooms and asked disc jockeys to r 
excerpts on their radio programs. 
“My husband is in Korea and I was having 
a hard time raising my 14-year-old daugh- 
ter,” a grateful mother told me. “But now, 
with the code on the kitchen bulletin board, 
whenever a touchy question comes up, we 
both say, ‘Let’s look at the code.’” 

“Our 
Ridder, founder and president of the Wom- 
en's Institute, “is to help make what is right 
popular among teen-agers.” f 
Minnesota does not claim to have found an 
easy answer to the teen-age puzzle. The 
code won’t reach the grossiy negligent par- 
ent who doesn’t give a hoot where or how his 
children spend their time. Neither will it 
make a civilized gentleman of a confirmed 
rowdy. But, as Gov. Orville L. Freeman puts 
it, “The code is a constructive action toward, 
solving many of the problems facing young 
people and their parents today.” 

From the stir already created, it seems 
likely that many other States will turn to 
Minnesota’s pioneering code as a basis for 
their own teen-age programs. 

These are the key provisions of the Min- 
nesota code: ° 

A parent, or some other responsible adult, 
should be home and on call when teen-agers 
entertain, but should allow the youngsters 
a sensible measure of privacy. 
No crashers allowed at parties. 
“Lights out” games have no place in a 
well-ordered ty. 

one to Arg the occasion. Informal 

: othes are accepted as all right for 
river 2 ; 

“ "id Seamus ‘chatr 
ion.” 


it BB “22 nome from dates. _ 

Young people should come directly home 
from an ; out unless other plans have 
rn Seen parents. 
ts ing steady im Junior high school should 


Parental consent for the privilege of driv- 
ing the family car should be based on: (1) 
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goal,” explains Mrs. Agnes Kennedy 
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Possession of a driver’s license; (2) young 
people’s proof of ability to control themselves 
and the car; (3) a healthy attitude regarding 
the rights and welfare of others. 

Riders have a share in the responsibility 
for safe driving. Dares and jeers from riders 
have been responsible for many deaths. 

Young people should understand that it is 
not a disgrace to decline an alcoholic drink. 

Suggested times for terminating social 
affairs on nonschool nights: 





7th | 8th | 9th | 10th | 11th | 12th 
grade 
FORO. .nccewabncnaes 11:30} 12:00} 12:00} 1:00} 1:00 
Informals___..-- 10:00} 10:30] 11:00} 11:30} 12:00) 12:00 
Home parties___| 10:00] 11:00} 11:00) 11:30} 12:00} 12:00 
General dating _|.....- 10:30} 11:00} 11:30} 12:00) 12:00 


Affairs on school nights are not encour- 
aged for junior high-school students. Senior 
high-school gatherings should be over by 10 
o’clock on school nights, except for special 
occasions, 





The Record of the 84th Congress in 
Heart Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that all of us are right- 
fully proud of the record of the 84th 
Congress. One of the brightest chapters 
of that Congress was the constructive 
achievement in stepping up research into 
the diseases which beset mankind. 

For heart ailments alone, appropria- 
tions amounted to more than $33 million. 
If we continue this research attack on 
the killers of mankind, we can eliminate 
a great scourge of humanity. 

The question naturally arises: Does 
this kind of attack pay off? The ques- 
tion is answered extremely well by an 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix. of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Heart RESEARCH PAYS 

Last year a big: frontal attack, costing 
around $15 million, was made on this Na- 
tion’s No. 1 killer, heart disease. The amount 
allocated for heart research through public 
and private sources was more than six times 
that spent in 1949. - Naturally Americans 
ask: Has it paid off? 

Dividends from these 8 years of research, 
as recently reviewed in this newspaper by 
Nate Haseltine, are remarkable. Half a 
dozen major developments in heart surgery 
have saved the lives and increased the ca- 
pacity for living of countless children, young 
people and adults. Medical advances have 
made possible prevention of recurrent sieges 
of. rheumatic fever, the second most com- 
mon cause of death by disease in the 20-24 
age group, and the leading cause of death, 
except for accidents, among school-age chil- 
dren. Through new drugs, high blood pres- 
‘Bure can now he better controlled; blood 
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cloting in persons who have had heart at- 
tacks prevented; and the heart’s work-load 
in those having coronary disease relieved. 

The three organizations that sponsored 
this research—the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Heart Institute and the 
Medical Life Insurance Research Fund—are 
furnishing eloquent proof that money wisely 
expended can purchase longer and fuller 
lives for many persons who otherwise would 
fall victim to heart disease. 





Results of Questionnaire—First Congres- 
sional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting the results of a January 
questionnaire which was sent to about 
10,000 people in the First Congressional 
District of Wisconsin. I believe the re- 
sults will be interesting to Members of 
the House: 

RESULTS OF THE JANUARY 1957 QUESTIONNAIRE 
FROM CONGRESSMAN LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
aa DISTRICT, WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 18, 
195 


1. Do you approve the exchange of atomic 
secrets with other countries? Yes, 262; no, 
1,731: 

2. Do you favor the development and use 
of atomic energy by private enterprise? Yes, 
1,662; no, 233. 

3. Do you approve the use of military force 
by the United States as proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower? Yes, 866; no, 940. 

4. Do you approve large sums of money for 
use in developing Middle East countries? 
Yes, 198; no, 1,764. 

5. Do you think the Middle East problem is 
one for the United Nations only? Yes, 1,085; 
no, 874. 

6. Do you think the United States should 
proceed in its own way to establish peace in 
that area? Yes, 648; no, 1,254. 

7. Do you think the Federal Government 
should continue its support programs of ag- 
ricultural products? Yes, 803; no, 1,072. 

8. Do you favor immediate balancing of 
the Federal budget? Yes, 1,620; no, 354. 

9. Do you favor reduction of taxes before 
balancing the budget? Yes, 587; no, 1,397. 

10. Should Federal spending be reduced? 
Yes, 1,975; no, 61. 

11. Do you approve direct Federal grants 
to States to help build schools? Yes, 667; 
no, 1,336. 

12. Do you approve an increase in the 
minimum wage? Yes, 467; no, 1,441. 

13. Should labor union welfare funds be 
regulated by law? Yes, 1,848; no, 159. 

14. Would you approve legislation pro- 
viding for 4-year terms for Members of the 
House of Representatives? Yes, 1,535; no, 
456. 

15. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to meet postal deficits? Yes, 1,321; no, 663. 

16. Do you believe there should be some 
relief from payment of Federal taxes? Yes, 
1,700; no, 217. 

17. Do you approve an amendment to our 
immigration laws to admit more people to 
this country? Yes, 291; no, 1,656. 

18. Should American taxpayers support 
underprivileged nations? Yes, 301; no, 1,579. 

19. Should Russia be expelled from the 
United Nations? Yes, 429; no, 574. 
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20. Should we break off diplomatic and 
other relations with Russia? Yes, 1,280; no, 


668. 
More than 2,000 replies have been received 


at this time. This is approximately 20 per- 
cent return. 





Pfc. John D. Kelly, USMC (Deceased) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a great privilege and honor to 
pay tribute to an American marine from 
my district who made the supreme sacri- 
fice by giving his life on the battlefield of 
Korea. He died so that his beloved 
America might live. 

Thursday, in Homestead, Pa., the en- 
tire community gathered to pay hom- 
age to the memory of this great hero. 

The following lists the events which 
led to the death of this brave American 
boy. His mother, Mrs. Emma Kelly, of 
Homestead, may be justly proud of her 
valiant son for gallantry in action, far, 
indeed, beyond the call of duty: ; 

Pre. JoHN D. KELLY, USMC (DECEASED) 


Marine Pfc. John D. Kelly, 24, of Home- 
stead, Pa., has been awarded the Nation’s 
highest military decoration, the Medal of 
Honor, for his heroic action of May 28, 1952, 
against the Communist aggressor forces in 
Korea during which he fell mortally 

- wounded. 

As a radio operator with Company C, ist 
Battalion, 7th Marines, Private First Class 
Kelly distinguished himself by conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity in the face of supe- 
rior enemy forces. His platoon was pinned 
down by intense mortar, artillery, small- 
arms, and grenade fire; to make a move was 
to risk one’s life. Kelly requested permis- 
sion to leave his radio in the care of another 
man in order to join the assault on enemy 
key positions. His citation follows: 


“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty while serving as a radio operator 
of Company C, ist Battalion, 7th Ma- 
rines, 1st Marine DiVision (reinforced), in 
action against enemy aggressor forces in 
Korea on May 28, 1952. With his platoon 
pinned down by a numerically superior 
enemy force employing intense mortar, artil- 
lery, small-arms and “grenade fire, Private 
First Class Kelly requested permission to 
leave his radio in the care of another man 
and to participate in an assault on enemy 
key positions. Fearlessly charging forward 
in the face of a murderous hail of machine- 
gun fire and hand grenades, he initiated a 
daring attack against a hostile strongpoint 
and personally neutralized the position, kill- 
ing two of the enemy. Unyielding in the 
Yace of heavy odds, he continued forward 
and singlehandedly assaulted a machinegun 
bunker. Although painfully wounded, he 
bravely charged the bunker and destroyed it, 
killing three of the enemy. Courageously 
continuing his one-man assault, he again 
stormed forward in a valiant attempt to wipe 
out a third bunker and boldly delivered 


pointblank fire into the aperture of the hos-- 


tile emplacement. Mortally wounded by 
enemy fire while carrying out this heroic 
action, Private First Class Kelly, by his great 
personal valor and aggressive fighting spirit, 
inspired his comrades to sweep on, overrun, 
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and secure the Objective. His extraordinary 
heroism in the face of almost certain death 
refiect the highest credit upon himself and 
enhances the finest traditions of the United 
States naval service. He gallantly gave his 
life for his country.” 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in August 
of 1951, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Following his 
initial training at Parris Island, S. C., he was 
transferred to Camp Pendleton for further 
training prior to joining the First Marine 
Division in Korea. 

Private First Class Kelly was born July 8, 
1928, at Youngstown, Ohio. Later his fam- 
ily moved to Homestead, Pa., where he at- 
tended grade school and high school. He 
graduated from high school in 1947, and was 
attending Arizona State College, prior to 
entering the Marine s 

Private First Class Kelly is the son of Mrs. 
Emma Kelly, 126 Locust Way, Homestead, 
Pa. 





American Business and Free Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following speech made by Mr. 
R. Perry Shorts, chairman, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Saginaw, Mich. The 
speech is entitled “American Business 
and Free Enterprise” and was made at 
the 58th midyear convention of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents in Detroit on February 21: 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


+ 

The American banker of today has an 
interesting job. His daily work rubs him 
against businessmen of all sorts and descrip- 
tions. He learns their’ business problems 
and all the tricks of their trades. And he 
soon discovers that when he loans them 
money, he is temporarily in business “with 
them—and sometimes permanently. . Many 
a trusting banker has loaned money to a 
scrap dealer one day—and found himself in 
the junk business the next. I speak feel- 
ingly on this subject. But they talk the 
same language and they feast or starve 
together. In fact, I heard of one business- 
man who specified in his will that all of his 
pallbearers should be bankers, and when 
asked for an explanation he replied, “Well, 
these bankers have been carrying me all my 
life and I'd like to have them finish the job.” 

And the American insurance man, too, has 
an interesting jol)—I found that out over 50 
years ago when I was in the business. In 
those days, competition especially in the 
accident and health lines was of the cut- 
throat variety. You would go to bed at 
night wrinkled and withered and worn by 
your overexertions of the day, and just as 
you were drifting off into the alluring arms 
of Morpheus, one of your men would tele- 


the graves of deceased competitors. Rein- 
surance was the soft method used to avoid 


‘dreds of thousands of other stockholders have 
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bankruptcy—it sounded better, smeticg 
sweeter, avoided lawsuits, and saved atto, 
neys’ fees, court cgsts, and flowers, Thos 
were the catch-as-catch-can days of th, 
business and only the strongest survived 
But now things have changed; insuran,, 
has become a profession, and we find national] 
and State associations of agents bound to. 
gether by high standards of efficiency ang 
business morality. The 1,000 members , 
your own association are now writing, fairy 
and squarely, probably four-fifths of ai! th, 
fire and casualty premiums in the State _ 

And look at the modern tools you agent 
have to work with—fire policies with exteng. 
ed coverage; liability and burglary protec. 
tion added to your dwelling contracts; easy. 
alty policies which cover everything from 4 
to Z in a single document; accident and 
health policies with medical, surgical, and 
hospital aid; homeowners’ and commerciay 
package policies covering fire, public ang 
employee liability, theft and risks of every 
sort; and bankers’ blanket bonds coverin; 
risks formerly insured under half a dozen 
separate policies—and at reduced rates too, 
All these coverage extensions have so ip. 
creased the. demand that today no sensibje 
man will run a business, build a building 
drive a car, or even-walk on the street with. 
out insurance protection. Everybody wants 
it—and so all you agents have to do to in. 
crease your production is to get out and call 
on 15 prospects a day. That was the suc. 
cess formula 50 years ago—and it's a safe 
bet that easy office chairs cause insurance 
agents (present company excepted, of 
course), to lose more new business today 
than wine, women, and song all put together, 

When you stop to think that the total 
property insurance premiums right here in 
Michi are now running over $670 million 
per year; that our State’s automobile cover. 
age premiums alone were over $205 million 
in 1955; that our population is increasing at 
an astounding rate, and also our building of 
homes and factories and schools and high. 
ways, you can form some conception of the 
unlimited opportunities for you insurance 
men to participate in this ever-increasing 
prosperity and at the same time render an 
ever-increasing service to the public. 

And now let us take a broader look to in- 
clude American business as a whole and its 
prospects and promises for tomorrow. 

You and I are living in the grandest coun- 
try in the world. You don’t have to be even 
brilliant to make a good living here. All you 
have to do is to use your God-given brains 
and follow the simple formula of thrift, hard 
work, and old-fashioned honesty. Money 
used to do all the talking, but now it whispers 
reverently in the presence of brains. Henry 
Ford had a good idea, but no money. He 
finally induced a few men who had money, to 
risk $28,000 of it to make more money by 
developing his idea. Thus, one man with 
brains, other meh with risk capital, and a few 
good workmen, went into partnership and 
they all d in the process hun- 


since benefited and new jobs have been cre- 
ated for over 185,000 employees. His idea 
created new wealth, new business, and new 


jobs. 

Here,“ind right in front of our eyes, is the 
American free-enterprise system at its best— 
a combination of capital and labor and 
brains—and through its countrywide opera- 
tion, prosperity has been spread over millions 
of our pedple and we have become the richest 
and nation on the earth. This 
broad of business ownership. is one 
of the greatest achievements of our Ameri- 
can system. Our thousands of corporations 
are now owned by over 8,60,000 stockholders, 
over half of whom are women. Anyone 
who has saved $100 can buy one or more 
shares in almost any corporation in Amer- 
ica. The American Telephone & Telegrap! 
alone is owned by nearly 1,500,000 stock- 
holders with average holdings of only #21 
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Critics attack our capitalistic sys- 


tem, 


est wages, hours, lowest prices, and 
test of the good things of life. 
Fray back in ancient times, Horace, the wise 
old philosopher, said, “If a better system is 
thine, impart it; if not, make use of mine. 
This is ’s challenge to the world 


= of our important blessings is the op- 
portunity we all have to employ other men of 
outstanding ability to work for us. Of course, 
no man is rich enough to hire Harlow Curtis 
for example, as his employee—tut he can 
indirectly accomplish this very result by in- 
vesting some of his savings in General Motors 
stock. From that moment on Harlow Curtis 
js working for him, and he will receive his 
full share of the fruits of his labors. Most 
of the managers of our big corporations to- 
day were once poor men who saved their 
wages, bought their company’s stock, and 
then worked like beavers to climb to the 
top. They won their high stations through 
, hard work, and old-fashioned hon- 
esty. So when you spot some good business 
manager in whom you have great confidence, 
buy some stock in his company and get him 
working for you. 

And don’t let any politician tell you that 
our laboring men can’t share in the pros- 
perity of American business. All they have 
to do is to save their money and invest it 
wisely. Why, do you know that if the 1,058,- 
000 railroad employees in America today 
(who are so frequently striking for higher 
wages) would just set aside $125 each, they 
could buy the controlling interest of the 
whole New York Central Railroad system— 
and if each would save just $125 a year for 
5 years, they could buy the controlling in- 
terest of all the railroad systems from Chi- 
cago to the Atlantic seaboard. Or, as Ben 
Fairless tells us, if the 223,000 employees of 
the United States Steel Corp., who have 
struck 5 times since World War II, would 
just set aside $20 a week they could buy 
the controlling interest of the whole corpo- 
ration in less than 7 years’ time. 

Right here and now in America, we have 
an economic system that beats socialism and 
communism a mile, where the workers them- 
selves can Own and control their own corpo- 
rations—and do it without a bloody revolu- 
tion, or any change whatever in govern- 
ment, All our workers have to do is to save 
their money and buy the corporations they 
want to owm. They could then fire their 
present bosses, elect their own boards of di- 
rectors, and raise their wages whenever they 
liked. Perhaps they would then be sur- 
prised to learn that their real employers 
were not their bosses at all, but the customers 
of their d if their costs ran 
up too high, it wouldn’t be long before they 
would lose first their customers, then their 
jobs, and finally their investments, too. 
Corporations need manual labor all right, but 
they can’t prosper unless they have manage- 
ment brains to run them. 
And think of the promising growth that 
lies ahead of Since World War II, over 
$145 billion have been invested in new plants 
and equipment—and this pace is still con- 
tinuing. Look at the new insurance busi- 
ness there. This means that our most 
powerful businessmen are betting their 
billions that America’s future is going to be 
Prosperous. This big capital investment out 
of some savings is the chief cause of 
the constant advance in the earning power of 
labor. Without it, labor would be at a 
standstill. More plants mean more produc- 
tion—more production, more jobs—more 
income—and more income, more 
demands for still more goggs. Expansion 
feeds on itself. And as we are producing new 
g00ds, we are also producing new customers 
‘o buy them at the rate of 11,000 new babies 
per day (or 4 million per year)—and more 


aa no one attacks the standards of 
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people mean more business. Surely that’s 
good news for our candymakers, for it doesn’t 
take much sales talk to sell candy to babies. 

And look at the new products that are con- 
stantly coming on the market and the new 
jobs being created to make and sell them— 
orlon and dacron, vitamins and wonder 
drugs, synthetic rubber and electric batteries 
charged by the sun—-to say nothing of 
plastics, electronics, aeronautics, and many 
other great fields of industry hardly yet 
scratched on the surface. And then recail 
that 40 percent of all the products on the 
market today were never even heard of 50 
years ago—when even I was young. General 
Electric new hires over 45,000 new people 
making products which didn’t exist 11 years 
ago—and 81 percent of RCA’s present 
billion-dollar-a-year business is in products 
that didn’t exist even 10 years ago—when 
even you were young. 

But, of course, American business . has 
many problems. Red lights are always flash- 
ing and it takes a fast thinking businessman 
to know when to step on the gas and when 
to step on the brakes. All these tremendous 
investments in new plants and equipment 
are speculations with investors’ money—to 
produce more goods and produce them 
cheaper. This program, however, keeps us 
constantly exposed to overproduction, and 
overproduction causes more business failures 
than any other single cause. Right now, 
there are about $31 -billion of installment 
purchases outstanding (over twice as much 
as 10 years ago) and this just about covers 
the excess goods produced over and above 
wkat the people could buy and pay for. Does 
this show overproduction by producers or 
over extravagance by consumers—or both? 
Many people nowadays don’t even get the 
installments paid on the old car, before they 
buy a new one. Some don’t even ask the 
price of goods—all they want to know is, 
“How much a morth?” I heard of one 
young husband who cheerfully said to his 
wife: “Mary, dear—one more payment and 
the baby is ours.” 

Now, we all know that prosperity is with us 
when there is a constant flow of money from 
industry to consumer and from consumer 
to industry. Depression is with us when 
consumers stop buying and industry shuts 
down—and that always happens when prices 
get so high that the people refuse to buy. 
If you could tell in advance just when that 
is going to happen, you could get rich over- 
night. The “stock market's” action of late 
would indicate that thousands of investors 
are already doing some guessing. I’ve seen 
times so bad that even the “dead beats” 
who never intended to pay, stopped buying. 
When workers force wage raise after wage 
raise upon the “boss” without proportionate- 
ly increasing their production, they them- 
selves increase the price of products—for 
labor alone usually constitutes from 60 to 
80 percent of the entire production cost. 
Higher prices mean fewer sales—fewer sales 
mean fewer jobs—and finally there are no 
jobs at all—and sadly but surely we learn 
again the same old lesson—*“You cannot help 
the wage earner by pulling down the wage 
payer.” During the past 50 years, we have 
had 11 depressions, large and small—and 
they all. succeeded periods of high wages 
and prosperity. 

Mass production is fine, but only until the 
public’s stomach is filled—and evidence of 
“indigestion” is prevalent in some lines to- 
day. Perhaps we should all “sit steady” 
for a while and not “rock the boat.” If you 
produce an abnormal quantity of goods, you 
are skating on thin ice unless you can also 
produce an abnormal market to buy them. 
There comes a time, however—automation or 
no automation—when the increased cost of 
manufacturing and selling, swallows up the 
savings of mass producing—and when the 
smoke clears away, you show a big volume, 
but no profit—a profitless prosperity—and 
then your stockholders complain, your 
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banker calls your loans, your workers are 
laid off, and you have a depression all by 
yourself. Too bad—but there must have 
been some poor thinking somewhere in your 
organization. 

Another big problem that is always with 
us in competition. Statisticians tell us that 
only 5 businessmen in 100 are what we term 
successful; that the average life of manu- 
facturing concerns is 7 years, and of retail 
stores 7.1 years; and that nearly 50 percent 
of all corporations on the average don’t make 
a dollar of profit. 

Phonograph manufacturers were once 
smothered in luxury as a result of un- 
heard-of prosperity, when some brilliant 
genius invented a radio and the Victor Co. 
passed its dividends and the rest went to the 
industrial hospital. Tanners used to brag, 
“There will always be a demand for sole 
leather as long as babies are born barefoot”; 
but rubber soles are now coming strong and 
babies’ feet are still born bare. Oil is fight- 
ing coal to heat the country and electricity 
is fighting ice to cool it; and now gas makes 
a bid to monopolize the whole show by pro- 
ducing both heat and cold. Waterpower is 
fighting steampower, plastic is fighting glass, 
steel is fighting wood, cement is fighting 
steel, lumber is fighting cement, and Celo- 
tex is giving lumber the greatest fight of its 
long and honorable career. 

You just get one good product started 
when somebody thinks up a better one, or a 
substitute that is cheaper. These “thinkers” 
are the fellows who are raising the devil with 
business, and the only thing to do is to 
follow the advice of the Scotchman, “If you 
can’t beat ’em, join ’em,” and do some sci- 
entific thinking for ourselves. 

And, worst of all, there is inflation, which 
pushes prices up and the value cf money 
down. We have too much of it now, and 
George Humphrey warns us that if we don’t 
slow up we will all have curly hair. I agree 
with Mr. Humphrey that our greatest eco- 
nomic problem of the day is the defense of 
the dollar. Since the 1930’s Congress has 
created many controls to prevent a bad de- 
pression; but what has it done to prevent a 
bad inflation, which is far more serious? 
Depression can hurt many of us, but infla- 
tion can ruin practically all of us. Certainly 
it is time for our political leaders, our labor 
leaders, and our industrial leaders to read 
the handwriting on the wall and take the 
necessary action to stop this wage-price spiral 
and keep America strong. 

Our Government started this inflation 
when it took us off the gold standard in 
1933 and put us on a “tax, spend, and elect” 
inflation program, and then started its pump- 
priming and spending sprees. As a result, 
our dollar is now worth 52 cents and is still 
going down. There are inany ways, however, 
by which the Government could now check 
inflation and help put us back on the straight 
and narrow path: 

Let it get out of thousands of business 
activities and turn this business back to pri- 
vate enterprise; 

Let it carry out the Hoover recommenda- 
tions and reduce operating expenses $4 bil- 
lion or $5 billion a year; 

Let it stop granting income-tax exemption 
or favoritism to co-ops and business associa- 
tions of every sort which compete against 
taxpaying corporations (if democracy means 
anything, it means tax equality for all— 
somehow or other we resent paying more 
taxes to make up for what they don’t pay); 
and 

Let the Government get out of the give- 
away business and stick exclusively to the 
business of governing our people. 

But in spite of all our problems, looking 
ahead 20 years, we can see greatly enlarged 
production over what we have today. Where 
will it all come from? From capital and la- 
bor and brains, with ever-improving cooper- 
ation between all three of them. 
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Close cooperation {fs the key to our eco- 
nomic progress,.because these three produc- 
tion forces are dependent one upon the 


other. Capital can’t get anywhere without 
labor d brains—and brains can’t get any- 
where thout capital and labor. It is all 


very well for capital or labor to deny the 
power of brains and attribute all progress to 
itself, but did either ever stop to think that 
we can now telephone from Detroit to San 
Francisco not because of capital, and not 
because of labor, but because of the brains 
of Alexander Bell. These politicians who 
rant and rave against our big men and our 
big corporations always fail to tell you that 
they do increase jobs and hold down prices. 
How much higher would the cost of living be 
today but for mass-producing machinery? 
And, yet, any sound-thinking laboring man 
can see that the advent of machinery has not 
been to the detriment of the man who toils 
but rather to his everlasting benefit. Ma- 
chines do not reduce jobs when the decreased 
costs bring lower prices, they make more jobs 
for more people and permit higher wages. 
Fifty-seven years ago there were 29 million 
jobs in the United States and today there 
are nearly 63 million. The typewriter tem- 
porarily threw a lot of penmen out of work, 
but it now makes jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sans of stenographers. Thirty-seven years 
ago (before dial telephones had ever been 
heard of) the Bell System employed 131,000 
operators, and today it employs over 232,000. 
Livery stables used to employ 100,000 men, 
but automobiles (which put them out of 
business) now make jobs for over 4 million. 
In 1940 General Motors employed 258,000 
people and 17 years later is now employing 


over 617,000. ° 


But don’t forget that capital also plays a 
star part in this dramatic story because it 
takes from $8,000 to $10,000 of somebody's 
actual money investment in plant and equip- 
ment for every worker's job. We have more 
capital investment now than ever before, and 
with it all more plants, more products, more 
jobs, and higher wages. 

Today we have more automobiles, more 
telephones, radios, and a host of other prod- 
ucts in America alone, than in all the rest 
of the world combined. We are told that 
we can now put 163 million people on the 
road at one time—with all the back seats 
empty. And this reminds me of the min- 
ister who said we should sing hymns while 
driving our automobiles. At 50 miles an 
hour we should sing Highways Are Happy 
Ways; at 70 miles an hour, When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder, I'll Be There; and at 90 
miles an hour, Lord, I’m Coming Home. 

But the more we study the more we come 
to see that scientific research (which only 
brains can perform) is the chief discoverer 
of all these new products and our greatest 
insurance of continuing prosperity. 

The half has never yet been told about 
the great blessings which research has 
brought to mankind. George Goethals 
figured out the Panama Canal and made two 
oceans one. Otis thought out the elevator 
and made practicable our 80-story buildings 
of today and the concentration of millions 
of people upon a few acres of ground. Stev- 
enson developed the locomotive and gave us 
railroads—one of our greatest job producers 
and distributors of wealth. Faraday 
searched and found the theory of electro- 
magnetic induction, and today we have our 
great electrical industry spreading light and 
power and comfort to the peoples of all the 
earth, And Thomas A. Edison, the noblest 
Roman of them all, (who started his work 
here in Michigan) spent a long life in 
laborious experiment, succeeding here and 
falling there, searching, ever searching to find 
new blessings for mankind—plodding ever 
onward into dark and strange unchartered 
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fields with an inspiration in his heart and 
a lantern in his hand. These great men of 
science have rendered as beneficial service 
to the world as all of the statesmen of their 
times. - a 

And right here, let me make a suggestion 
for the benefit of our young men who are 
just launching out on the rough seas of 
American business. Big successes always 
come from a succession of little ones. Every 
young man should learn, first of all, that 
neither capital nor labor nor scientific re- 
search ever has or ever will develop a sub- 
stitute for personal courage. Obstacles ap- 
pear at every-turn in the road—and ob- 
stacles are things to test the stuff we are 
made of. You can’t win all the time in any 
line of endeavor. The best baseball team 
in the world loses from 50 to 60 games a 
season. Frank Woolworth worked hard to 
save his first $50 and then saw 3 of his first 5 
chain stores absolutely fail. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis lost over $800,000 on the Saturday 
Evening Post before he could make it pay a 
single dollar of profit. Du Pont worked 11 
years and spent $27 million before the first 
pound of nylon was sold.. Frank Munsey’s 
remarkably successful career after repeated 
failures, might be tersely described as 40 
failures, 40 successes, 40 millions, Abraham 
Lincoln suffered one failure after another— 
was badly defeated in 5 different elections— 
and finally became our country’s greatest 
man. Courage is the first essential of the 
successful businessman. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, just one more 
thought and I am through. Our own ex- 
perience has proved that it is free enterprise, 
and not government, that makes America 
grow and prosper. And yet, we find in our 
country today a bloc of so-called liberals 
who are constantly fighting to promote Gov- 
ernment ownership—and they will never be 
happy until every industry, every public 
utility, steel plant, and factory of every sort 
is owned and run by the Government. And 


all this—in spite of the fact that history- the examination into labor racketeering by 


records not one single case where govern- 
ment planning ever raised the standards of 
living of any people. 

We know that there is more danger in big 
government than in big business—that big 
government always means big bureaucracy 
and big waste. And we also know that the 
welfare of our country rests on economic 
grounds; that when business prospers, every- 
body prospers; that any law that hurts busi- 
ness, hurts everybody; and that the best 
friend of the people is not the politician, nor 
the Government—but the businessmen of 
America, large and small, in every city and 
village and town, whose success or failure 


casts a profound influence upon every job; 


every school, every family, and every home in 
the whole United States. Strangle business 
and you strangle everybody, including the 
Government. 

It is free enterprise that builds our cities, 
bridges our rivers, erects our skyscrapers and 
our schools and our churches, promotes our 


industries, furnishes our jobs, and passes 


prosperity around—and it is free enterprise, 
not Government, that gives every man a 
chance to rise and win his share of God’s 
blessings to mankind. 

And so, as good Americans who love our 
country and want to pass on its blessings to 
the generations yet to come, let us exert our 
best efforts to support those lead- 
ers in Washington today who are dedicated 
to the constructive, patriotic cause to pre- 
serve for America, free enterprise for our 
people, and efficiency, solvency, and morality 
for our Government. Thus will our good 
old Ship of State sail proudly on—in good 
times and in bad times—safely and surely— 
to ever-enlarging strength and freedom and 
progress. 
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Labor Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stays 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi. 
dent, a select Senate committee heade, 
by our highly respected colleague, th, 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCir. 
LAN], opened its hearings this morning 
into improper practices in the field of 
labor-management relations. It is safe 
to say that this is one of the most im. 
portant investigations the Senate has 
undertaken in recent years, and is one 
that will be welcomed by the American 
people. , 

The select committee will perform 
vitally important purpose. It is thus 
doubly important that it be one which 
commands our respect. 

- An editorial in the Baltimore Sun this 
morning sums up very well the back. 
ground of the investigation. I asx 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec. 
ORD. 
There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

LaBor INVESTIGATION 

Eight Senators especially designated by 
their colleagues and operating under a re- 
vised (some might even say a reformed) set 
of rules, will open today a committee investi- 
gation bound to be of importance. This is 
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the select committee under Senator Joun L, 
McCLe.ttan. Other Democratic committee 
members include the former judge, Ervin, of 
South Carolina, McNamaRa, a labor man 
from Michigan, KENNEDY, the impressive 
(and some say presidential-looking) gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. The Republicans 
are McCartTuy, who is not unknown, Munn, 
Ives, an Eisenhower-type Republican and 
labor expert from New York, and GoLpwatrr, 
rightwinger from Arizona. 

The committee will be operating under a 
set of rules derived from those adopted by 
the standing subcommittee on investigations 
at the time Senator MCCLELLAN took over its 
leadership from Senator McCarTHy. Counsel 
for the committee is Robert F. Kennedy, 
brother of the Massachusetts Senator and, 
though a young man, a veteran of the con- 
gressional investigation. The rules aim to 
keep the control of the hearings in the hands 
of the Senators (where it belongs); but to 
maintain the rights of witnesses in fair bal- 
ance against the right of the community to 
information as a basis of possible legislation. 

Thus witnesses will be permitted to submit 
questions to be put (if the committee agrees) 
by the chairman to other witnesses. There 
will be safeguards against one-man commit- 
tee hearings and closed sessions. The Re- 
publicans will have power to call a committee 
meeting if reluctance should develop in the 
Democratic delegation. A person consider- 
ing himself damaged by committee testimony 
may be allowed to appear or to file a sworn 
statement in his own behalf. 

The committee’s personnel, the Senate's 
special statement of its jurisdiction, iis rules 
and the which will engage it all 
assure public attention to its work. 
One of the best things about the outlook 1s 
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legitimate labor movement, speak- 
ing through AFL-CIO President Meany, has 
already expressed approval. A thorough in- 
vestigation, firmly but fairly pressed, could 
urge the labor movement of excrescences. 
puretid also remind @ public somewhat con- 
fused by certain recent investigating tactics 
pow useful the mal investigation 
really is a8 an instrument of free and respon- 
sible government. 





Arms Aids Harms United States Aims 
in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished former Ambassador to 
India, Mr. Chester Bowles, is currently in 
the midst of a visit which is taking him to 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Soviet 
‘Union, and Western Europe. I am sure 
that many Members of Congress have 
peen following his reports, which have 
appeared from time to time in Washing- 
ton and New York newspapers. 

In a recent issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald there is-a report 
from Afghanistan which I believe is 
worthy of special attention. Mr. Bowles 
discusses the. disrupting effect on re- 
gional controversies of American-arms 
aid in the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia. He proposes that American di- 
plomacy attempt to negotiate a general 
moratorium on arms traffic in both the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. Sim- 
ilar suggestions have recently been made 
in testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament. At various 
times during the past year, and as re- 
cently as my floor speech on the Middle 
East on February 11, I have ventured 
similar suggestions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Bowles’ article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

“Let me point out that the article is 
very germane to our present discussion of 
the Middle East resolution. The article 
is in the form of a dispatch from Kabul, 
Afghanistan, an area in the Middle East 
where Mr. Bowles has visited. 

I suggest that before the Senate votes 
on the Middle East resolution, all Sena- 
tors give careful attention to the obser- 
vations made by Mr. Bowles as a means 
of better acquainting ourselves with all 
of the meaning and possible application 
of the pending joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: : 
Arms Arp HaRMs UNITED STATES AIMS IN ASIA 
(Evrror’s Nore.—Chester Bowles currently 
is on a 10-week trip to India, Pakistan, 


Afghanistan, Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Germany. This is another in a series of re- 
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of Connecticut, and Ambassador to India. He 
is the author of several books, including The 
New Dimensions of Peace, American Politics 
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in a Revolutionary World, Africa’s Challenge 
to America, and Ambassador’s Report.) 


(By Chester Bowles) 


Kasvun, AFGHANISTAN.—Tomorrow we fly in 
a Soviet plane over the Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains to Tashkent, the showplace of Soviet 
Central Asia. 

Behind us we leave the turbulent Indian 
subcontinent, the political center of the vast 
area of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, 
whose future course will probably determine 
the power balance between the nations of 
the Atlantic community and the Commu- 
nist world. 

Historically Afghanistan is not so much a 
nation as a passage—a passage from Central 
Asia to the lush valleys of the Indus and the 
Ganges, where invaders hoped to secure not 
only riches but the power to control one-fifth 
of the human race. 

We went overland from Peshawar, last 
citadel of the British Empire in the north- 
west frontier province, to Kabul, capital of 
Afghanistan. It took 14 hours over some of 
the most mountainous roads I have ever 
traveled. Our car broke down at the Khyber 
Pass. But we were lucky. The jeep station 
wagon of the United States courier who 
carries the diplomatic pouch with State 
Department documents came by on its regu- 
lar schedule to Kabul and gave us a lift. 


ONLY 12 MILES AN HOUR 


We averaged 12 miles an hour for 180 
miles over bumpy, almost impassable roads, 
across riverbeds, up mountains above the 
snow lines and down into deep valleys. 
We followed in reverse the trail of the Aryans, 
Darius and his Persians, Alexander the Great, 
Genghis: Khan, Tamerlane, the Pathans 
and the Moghuls, who in fges past fought 
their way through the Khyber Pass to the 
promised land to the south. 

In the last two centuries the threat from 
the north has come from Russia, first from 
the Russia of the Czars and then from the 
Russia of the Communists. Every mile be- 
tween the Khyber Pass and Kabul is marked 
by forts, some built more than 1,000 years 
ago, others only very recently. 

In the pass itself we saw many plaques 
carved in rock commemorating British and 
Indian regiments for their role in three 
Afghan wars that were fought to block 
Russian expansion south—the Khyber Rifles, 
the Fifth Punjab Infantry, the Third 
Gurkhas, the Maratta Light Infantry, and 
others. Now British power has departed, 
but the struggle to control this gateway to 
South Asia continues in new forms. 

When we reached snow-covered Kabul the 
incredibly rough road suddenly merged into 
broad, smooth paved streets. They were 
recently paved by the Russians. A young 
Afghan we met at an inn when we stopped 
for tea along the way told us about other 
expanding Russian projects. “There are too 
many Russians here,” the young man said 
thoughtfully. 


AMERICANS THERE ALSO 


There are Americans here, too, and some 
of our projects—the Helmand River develop- 
ment undertaken by Morris-Knucdsen, the 
American engineering firm, on contract 
with the Afghan Government—are promis- 
ing. Through the International Cooperation 
Administration, the University of Wyoming 
and Teachers College at Columbia are help- 
ing to reorganize the education system. 

Unfortunately these earnest American ef- 
forts to help Afghanistan maintain its in- 
dependence are increasingly crippled by our 
policies in south Asia and the Middle East. 
Our stepped-up shipments of arms to Pak- 
istan which were designed to keep Soviet 
military power behind its borders are in 
reality opening the doors for Soviet eco- 
nomic and political penetration on a mas- 
sive scale. 
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Although both Pakistan and Afghanistan 
are Muslim states, they are at least as sus- 
picious and fearful of each other as are 
India and Pakistan. When we move into a 
complex situation of this kind to send a 
flood of the most modern arms to one coun- 
try, we antagonize the others, increase the 
divisions among them all, and upset the bal- 
ance of power in the entire region. 

Most Pakistanis welcome these arms not 
because they fear a Russian attack but be- 
cause their newly created power strengthens 
Pakistan’s hand in her continuing conflict 
with her immediate neighbors, India and 
Afghanistan. 

This leads the latter two nations to turn 
more of their own scarce resources into de- 
fense. 

PLAYS INTO RUSSIAN HANDS 


This plays directly into the hands of the 
Russians. To help match the arms we gave 
Pakistan, Moscow offered modern arms to 
the Afghans and their offer was accepted. 
No one knows the extent of the shipments, 
but they are substantial. 

Taking further advantage of the Afghans’ 
fears and needs, Moscow then offered an eco- 
nomic assistance loan of over $100 million. 
This is a huge sum for such a thinly popu- 
lated country. On a per capita basis it is 
equivalent to a loan to India of $4.5 billion. 

In India the Soviet approach is similar 
although as yet not fully developed. Soviet 
economic aid to India is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $220 million. Soviet military aid 
has so far been refused. 

Yet Indians say that Marshal Zhukov, on 
tour there, is now stressing the inability of 
the Indian Army with its World War II equip- 
ment to stand up against the well-equipped 
Pakistani divisions. Whether the Indians 
will follow the Afghans into an arms agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union is anybody’s 
guess. 

India’s opposition to communism is clear 
to anyone who knows\ the present Indian 
leadership. My talks this week with Prime 
Minister Prince Da’ud, Foreign Minister 
Naim, and other Afghan officials convinced 
me than Afghanistan, too, is determined to 
maintain its independence. Yet fear, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, is a 
powerful force, and these two nations are 
afraid. 

INDIA MUST DIVERT FUNDS 


Already the developing power of the Amer- 
ican-equipped Pakistan army and air force 
has frightened the Indians into spending 
$100 million of their dwindling foreign ex- 
change to purchase comparable weapons at 
regular prices from Britain and France. This 
meant a diversion from badly needed eco- 
nomic development projects of twice the sum 
the United States gave India in economic 
assistance in 1956. 

The immediate Russian threat should not 
be exaggerated. The Soviet is not about to 
take over Afghanistan, and the Afghans are 
a vigorous people with plenty of indigenous 
resistance to communism. Nor is India in 
immediate danger. But America’s overem- 
phasis on military arms in the whole region 
is facilitating the long-run Russian aims. 

Already Afghanistan’s oil comes over the 
mountains from the U. S. S. R. to Kabul. 
Approximately 50 percent of its trade is with 
the Russians. Five hundred Russian techni- 
cians, diplomats, and military emissaries are 
here, and mrany of them are able to speak to 
the Afghans in their own languages. 

Our narrow military focus is particularly 
ironic. For in arming one side in the Pakis- 
tan-Afghanistan-Indian regional conflict we 
are doing what we rightly criticized Russia 
for doing in Egypt. In that case, Israel, 
frightened by the flood of Soviet arms, sud- 
denly struck out. 

Despite my deep misgivings about current 
American policies I have voiced no public 
criticisms on this trip. Frequently I have 
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been asked to express my views on American 
foreign policy. But in America I have heard 
foreigners gain a passing popularity by at- 
tacking their own country from afar. Amer- 
ican policies are sufficiently unpopular here 
to make it easy for one to gain popularity 
this way. But I have resolved to save my 
views for home consumption where they 
might do some good. 
EMBARGO IS SUGGESTED 


In this letter home I would however, like to 
add to my criticisms a constructive sugges- 
tion. The way out of the dilemma is, I be- 
lieve, this: A prompt proposal in the United 
Nations for an embargo or moratorium by 
America, the Soviet Union and all others or 
the shipment of arms to both the Middle East 
and the Indian subcontinent for a period of 

ea&rs. > 
: Such an embargo would check the future 
flow of Soviet arms to Egypt, Syria, and Af- 
ghanistan. It would relieve Israel of the 
terrible pressures which led her last fall to 
risk a preventive war. 

In return for these very substantial gains 
we would forego arms shipments into Pakis- 
tan, Iran and Iraq. (Turkey, as a member 
of NATO, would not, I should think, come 
within such an agreement.) 

Only by a bold move of this kind can we 
put a stop to the arms race between the 
neighbors of this strategic subcontizient, as 
well as of the Middle East, and encourage 
them all to. apply their energy and resources 
to their greatest need, the elimination of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance among their 
people. . 

From my talks with Pakistanis, I believe 
that such a moratorium, if vigorously pressed 
by us, would be acceptable, particularly if 
some of the masive aid which now goes to 
them as guns, tanks, and jets would then go 
to speed their economic and social progress. 

We must soon make some such bold step, 
for time in South Asia and the Middle East 
is steadily running out. 





Congratulations, Miss Willis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend .my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein an editorial 
taken from the Camden (S. C.) Chron- 
icle, February 22. 

Miss Willis is a native of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, 
and has brought many honors to our 
State, as the editorial will show. She 
exemplifies in every way the gracious- 
ness, modesty, and all the other attri- 
butes of a young lady, and I deem it a 
privilege to join with thousands of oth- 
ers in honoring her with Carolyn Willis 
Day: 

. CONGRATULATIONS, Miss WILLIS 

Carolyn Willis, of Chesterfield, S. C., “Miss 
Everything,” has, for the past 2 or 3 years, 
been something of a one-woman ambassador 
of good will for the State, and the many 
honors bestowed upon her during Chester- 
field’s Carolyn Willis Day yesterday were 
most deserving. 

The vivacious little Carolyn won the first 
of her many and varying titles in 1953 when 
she was judged the best appearing major- 
ette of South Cafolina. Since then she 
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blazed her name across the Nation’s press 
with the following titles: 

Miss Majorette of America, Miss Interna- 
tional Television, Miss South, Carolinas’ Car- 
rousel Queen, National Miss Majorette, first 
runner-up Miss Grand Bahama Island, Miss 
Majorette of South Carolina, 1954, Miss Ma- 
jorette of South Carolina, 1955, and Best 
Appearing Majorette of South Carolina in 
1953 and 1954. 

She has been star guest of honor at three 
national conventions: (1) American Legion 
convention, (2) Vets of Foreign Wars con- 
vention, and (3) Lions International con- 
vention. 

Last year the pretty little brunette had a 
beautiful new variety of camellia named for 
her. And now she’s going to Hollywood and, 
we suspect, to a lucrative job in the movie 
industry. ; 

Thank you, Miss Willis. South Carolina 
owes you much. The very best of luck in 
your future sojourns. 


eA ETRRN 


Michigan and Wheat Moisture Content 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include herewith a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 21 whiclTI received from Mr. H. M. 
Brown, assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of farm crops, College of Agricul- 
ture, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

essor Brown sets forth objections 
to posed changes in grain grading 
standards which concern lowering wheat 
moisture content from 14.0 percent to 
13.5 percent. Because of circumstances 
of climate characteristic of Michigan, 
this ruling would work great hardship 
on Michigan wheat farmers. As Pro- 
fessor Brown indicates, Michigan wheat 
farmers will be able to meet these stand- 
ards only with great difficulty and by 
hazarding their entire crops. 

While I assume that grain standards 
are established only after careful study 
and investigation, I nevertheless strongly 
feel that national regulations ought to 
make due allowance for significant re- 
gional production variables. Professor 
Brown’s letter will indicate the impor- 
tance of such considerations: 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FarRM CROPS, 
East Lansing, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. CHartes E: CHAMBERLAIN, 
Representative ‘from Michigan, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE CHAMBERLAIN: Due to 
your interest in Michigan wheat growers and 
the wheat situation in Michigan I am pre- 
senting to you our attitude with regard to 
one of the proposed changes in wheat grad- 
ing standards. The proposed change has to 
do with lowering wheat moisture content 
from 14 percent to 13.5 percent. This re- 
duction is certain to cause considerable loss 
to our Michigan farmers, even though they 
exercise great care in the harvesting and sub- 
sequent handling of the crop. 

May I call to your attention that Michigan 
weather is very uncertain the har- 
vesting period. This means that while it 
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might be and has been possible to cet Whe 

harvested with the moisture down to 14 wal 
cent, or slightly under, there would be m,,,, 
acres which could not be harvested as jo, _ 
13.5 percent moisture without lowerino 
quality factors. Wheat, if handleq pro 

erly, has been kept satisfactorily whey - 
moisture content has been 14 percent to 134 
percent moisture. Under the Proposed 
change all of this would grade “touch” with 
the consequent loss of income to the farmer 

Experience has shown that, if our farme, 
try to meet the lower moisture requirement 
by delay in harvesting and/or by sh: rtenin 
the harvesting time during the day, there 
great likelihood of having 3 other Adverse 
conditions occur, 2 of them fully as serloug 
in their effect on wheat quality as the moj. 
ture content between 13.5 percent ang 4 
percent. 

I refer to drop in test weight of mature 
grain while it stands in the field exposeg 4 
rains or heavy dews. This condition j; not 
met with on the Great Plains but is very req 
in Michigan. 

A second condition, applicable primarily ty 
our white wheat, is that periods of we 
weather with high humidity after the grain jg 
ripe, has induced sprouting to a detrimentg 
extent. This is not limited only to our white 
wheats but is more pronounced in our white 
wheats. This is a condition which can easily 
be aggravated by delaying harvest to meet g 
needlessly low moisture requirement. 

The third adverse condition, which is cer. 
tain to be met by many farmers delaying 
wheat harvest to meet the lower moisture re. 
quirement, is that wheat harvest will inter. 
fere with the harvesting of spring sown bar. 
ley and oats, both of which are found op 
many Michigan farms along with wheat. 

For these reasons we are opposed to a low. 
ering of the moisture requirement from 14 
percent to 13.5 percent. 

Enclosed is a copy of an extension folder 
F-134: Prevent Damage to Stored Wheat, 
On pages 3 and 4 are our comments on mois. 
ture content. 

It may be possible that the grading factors 
for some classes of wheat should be chanced 
from what they have been, but we think that 
the moisture grading factor for soft white 
winter and soft red winter, the classes which 
predominate in the North Central and North. 
eastern United States, should not be lowered. 

Thank you for giving these suggestions 
your earnest consideration before final action 
is taken by the Grain Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
~ H. M. Brown, 
Assistant Professor. 





Dear Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


' HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Fort Lauderdale Daily News, by Mr. Jack 
Gore. Mr. Gore has been one of Filor- 
ida’s and the Nation’s outstanding edi- 
torial writers and has received many 
awards for his fine editorials on democ- 
racy and citizenship. I particularly 
would like to call to the attention of the 
membership of the House the editorial 
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Dear Mark,” which I think sets 
forth some Of the basic tenets of good 
p which are so important 
Dean Mark 
Fagewood Schoo!, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


pean Mark: This week, in a very intelli- 
t and thoughtful letter from a 9-year-old 
poy, you asked if I could please take time to 
explain to you and your classmates the 
meaning of good citizenship. 
you wrote that alt during this school year 
your good citizenship class had been trying 
to be good citizens. You pointed out that 
the class had elected good citizenship club 
oficers and that every boy and girl has re- 
deeds of kindness, thoughtfulness, 
unselfishness, and examples of living by the 
Golden Rule each day. You also wrote that 
at each class meeting committees on beauti- 
fication, industry, loyalty, health, manners, 
nonor, fair play, and safety make reports for 
the benefit of all your class members. 
Apparently, Mark, you have been wonder- 
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da’ 7 
wish, Mark, that I did have the ability to 
tell you in clear, simple terms just what 
does go into the making of a good citizen. 
That, however, is quite a difficult job, for 
you see just about everybody in this world 
of ours today has his own ideas of what a 
good citizen should be. Nearly everybody 
likes to think of himself or herself as the 
ideal good citizen and since we all don’t 
e same way it’s a little hard some- 
people to agree on the things that 
make a person a good citizen. 
;, however, most people will agree 
be regarded as a real 


citizen some things are absolutely nec- | 


Respect, for instance, is one quality 
possess. He must 
have respect for the rights of other citizens. 


A good citizen must also have respect for 
himself and the God-given rights that have 
been conferred upon him. He must stand 
ready to demand that others respect his 
tights and, if necessary, he must be willing 
to fight and to shed his blood to protect not 
only his own rights but those of his fellow 
citizens. 

As you study your history books, Mark, you 
will find that many times good citizens have 
had to fight and to shed their blood to pro- 
tect their rights and their dignity as free 
citizens. 

the birthday 


terrible struggle George Washington and his 
little army of brave citizens went through 


before they won their fight to create a Na- 
tion wherein the freedom and the dignity 


preme. 

We can never stop fighting, Mark, if we 
Wish to keep our freedom and dignity as 
citizens of a great Nation. Even today there 
are men and forces which would like nothing 
better than to destroy our country and all 
itstands for. There many, many nations 
in the world where freedom and dignity for 
the common ¢itizen are nonexistent. The 
People of ‘these nations would dearly love to 
have the rights that we have over here in 
America, But they have lost their rights 


of the individual citizen would reign su- 
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and they face a terribly long and hard fight 
to even regain them again. 

We are more fortunate. We won our fight 
for freedom almost 200 years ago, and now 
our battle is only to protect what we won. 
But don’t think, Mark, that this is an easy 
task. In many ways we are already losing 
that fight as too many of our people, mostly 
adults who should know better, fail to under- 
stand that every good citizen has certain 
duties he must shoulder. 

He must take an interest in his Govern- 
ment for the citizens of this country are the 
Government. Many people think today they 
can do nothing about changing things in 
their Government they don’t like. But you 
will find, Mark, as you grow older, that the 
people who are always complaining about 
their Government are the ones who don’t 
bother to go to the polls to vote; who seldom, 
if ever, write a letter to their representatives 
in Washington to make a complaint; and 
who are always too busy with their own 
personal affairs to take an active part in the 


* many worthwhile projects that good citizens 


everywhere are constantly working on in an 
effort to make their own particular town or 
city a better place to live for themselves and 
for their children. 

Your letter, Mark, indicates that even at 
the tender age of 9 you and your classmates 
are already learning what it takes to be a 
good citizen. Don’t forget these lessons, 
Mark. Learn them well and as you grow 
older don’t listen to those around you who 
might say you are a fool for trying to live 
up to the Golden Rule, for being respectful 
of your fellowman, his rights and his opin- 
ions, and for trying, in your own small way, 
to make this a better world. 

We need boys and girls like you, Mark, to 
straighten out some of the terrible messes 
we older folks are going to leave you with. 
We need you, too, to remind us that out of 
the mouths of children sometimes come im- 
portant truths we adults have forgotten. 

You are young and you are strong, Mark, 
and your mind hasn’t yet been twisted by the 
prejudices, the ill-will, the eternal hates, 
and the selfishness that afflict so many of 
us older but supposedly wiser c#tizens. You, 
and your classmates, are our hope for the 
future, Mark, and if you put to good use the 
lessons you are learning now, I have no fears 
about that future or of your place in it as 
a@ very good citizen. 

Jack W. Gore, Editor. 





Veterans’ Hospital Situation in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lewis 
S. Sloneker, director of the rehabilita- 
tion commission of the American Legion, 
department of California, appeared be- 
fore the California congressional delega- 


tion on Monday afternoon, February 25,. 


1957, and gave one of the clearest state- 
ments regarding the veterans’ hospital 
situation in California that I have seen. 

The main point of his position is that 
the population in California has in- 
creased 63 percent in the last 10 years— 
from 8,500,000 in 1946 to 13,321,000 in 
1956, with an equivalent increase in the 
veteran population in California and the 
number of veterans requiring hospital 
care of one kind and another. 
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Notwithstanding this phenomenal in- 
crease of veterans’ hospital require- 
ments, the allocation of hospital beds to 
California proceeds at a level equal to 
or somewhat less than the national aver- 
age. Mr. Sloneker gives a point by point 
bill of particulars regarding veterans’ 
needs in California. 

Under unanimous consent, I make his 
excellent statement part of the Recorp: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation, we are 
Pleased to again have this opportunity to 
meet with you, and we bring you greetings 
from the American Legion, department of 
California. As citizens of California and 
members of the American Legion, we are 
mutually interested with you in all the prob- 
lems concerning the welfare of our State and 
its residents. 

Today we wish to discuss with you some 
of the major problems of war veterans and 
their dependents in California. We feel 
qualified to do so because of our experience 
and background in the field of veterans’ re- 
habilitation. Your earnest and sincere con- 
sideration of these problems will be 
appreciated. 

Many veterans in California who are sick, 
broke, and badly in need of hospitalization 
and medical care are finding it most diffi- 
cut, if at all able to find any place for 
such care. Some of them receive little or 
no medical care. Literally thousands of 
them eventually find their way to a State 
or county hospital. Those doing so almost 
without exception are there at the expense 
of the taxpayers of California. The expense 
for the care of veterans is part of the ex- 
pense of war or the result of war. It should 
be shared by all of the taxpayers of all of 
the States in the Nation. A good example 
of what we are talking about is that 5,500 
veterans are patients in California State hos- 
pitals. Over 400 veterans per month are ad- 
mitted to-the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital. This is exclusive ‘of tuberculosis 
and neuropsychiatric cases. There are ap- 
proximately 120 veterans per.month com- 
mitted to State mental hospitals from Los 
Angeles County alone. The number admit- 
ted to other county hospitals for treatment 
or commitment would be smaller but the per- 
centage of the total patient load would be 
about the same. 

It ts true that the so-called waiting lists 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
California do not begin to show the need 
for additional hospital beds for veterans. 
Literally hundreds of telephone calls are 
made to the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals or medical clinics by private practic- 
ing physicians for the purpose of trying to 
get veteran patients in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, who are turned down be- 
cause no beds are available. This large 
number of veterans in need of hospitaliza- 
tion do not appear on the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s waiting” lists because no formal 
application (VA form :0—-P-10) was made. 
Veterans. hospitalized by reason of service- 
connected disabilities in State or other hos- 
pitals whose hospitalization is being paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration do not show 
on the waiting lists, yet they do indicate 
a further need for Veterans’ Administration 
beds. Every day there are hundreds of ap- 
plicants for hospitalization who are given 
an appointment date for some ‘time in the 
future to report to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital. In such cases they are not 
placed on the waiting list or if they are al- 
ready on, they are removed. They are, in 
fact, waiting to be hospitalized, but are not 
recorded as waiting for a bed. 

Any reasonable long-range planning of 
hospital beds for veterans in California is at 
least 10 years behind time. Ten years ago, 
almost to the day, we were here in meeting 


_ with our California congressional delegation, 
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thanking them for their part in having the 
Federal Government approve, in October 
1946, the construction of a new 1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital for the San Fran- 
cisco area. The rate of progress made toward 
the final construction of this hospital since 
then is deplorable. We are told that some- 
time in the near future bids will be called 
for. This means we will have to wait a mini- 
mum of at least 3 to 5 years longer before 
this hospital is constructed and made avail- 
able to receive patients. 

Some things that have happened during 
these past 10 years which have an important 
bearing on this subject are well known to 
each of you, but we feel they are worth re- 
viewing at this time. The population in the 
State of California has increased by 63 per- 
cent, or, in other words, from_ 8,500,000 in 
1946 to 13,321,000 in 1956. The Veterans’ 
Administration’s Chief Medical Director has 
stated to us that, insofar as California is 
concerned, about 1 out of every 6 people in 
our State are veterans, while about 1 out of 
every 7 in other States are veterans. In other 
words, there were, in 1946, 1,417,000, and, in 
1956, there were 2,222,000 veterans in our 
State, an increase of 805,000. According to 
Veterans’ Administration estimate, only 
1,378,000 of our State’s total veteran popula- 
tion were residents of California prior to 
entering service, leaving 844,000 who entered 
service from some other State. 

The Federal Government has failed mis- 
erably to adequately provide sufficient hos- 
pital beds in California for this large veteran 
population increase. During this 10-year pe- 
riod 1 new 250-bed general medical and sur- 
gical Veterans’ Administration hospital has 
been constructed at Fresno, 1 961-bed neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital has been constructed 


at Sepulveda, in San Fernando Valley. Dur-- 


ing this same period general medical and 
surgical hospital beds for veterans in Cali- 
fornia have been reduced by cancellation of 
contracts the Veterans’ Administration had 
with other Government hospitals, as follows: 





Mare Island Navy Hospital_....---.. - 250 
Letterman General Army Hospital_.... 175 
U. S. Public, Health Marine Hospital, 

Sant Praweieo.....ne sone sees e 50 
Oak Knoll Navy Hospital__..--------- 400 
Pasadena regional hospitals.....----. 100 
Long Beach Navy Hospital__..------. 400 
Corona Navy Hospital__......--------.- 225 
San Diego Navy Hospital_..---------- 140 

Total cssncincsnenstnacknbeneen 1, 740 


Such action as this not only ignores the 
fact that all of these beds were needed and 
occupied by deserving veterans before they 
were done away with, but it further ignores 
the better than three-quarters of a million 
increase in veterans’ population. We know 
of no other State where such conditions exist 
or such action has been taken. x 

The fact of the matter is that only three 
other States show an increased population 
today over and above the number that went 
into military service from their State. They 
are: Arizona, 5,000; Florida, 65,000; and Ore- 
gon, 2,000. Here we have a situation existing 
in California where there has not only been 
a much higher increase in number and 
percentagewise of veteran population than 
in any other State in the last 10 years and 
during this same period of time a reduction 
in hospital beds for veterans. 


HOSPITAL BEDS PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 


In addition to the over-10-year plans for 
constructing 2 new 1,000-bed neuropsychiat- 
ric hospital for the San Francisco Bay area, 
there are plans to construct a new 500-bed 
general medical and surgical hospital at 
Martinez, Cailif., to replace the present: Vet- 
erans’ Administration 712-bed general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital in Oakland. Here 
again we are faced with another reduction 
of 212 general medical and surgical beds for 
veterans, 
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The Veterans’ Administration will tell you 
as they have us, that the reason for this 
planned reduction is because their plans 
called for 250 of the 1,000-bed neuropsychi- 
atric hospital planned for the San Francisco 
area, are to be general medical and surgical 
beds. This would leave 750 beds for neuro- 
Psychiatric patients. Most of the 250 gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds planned for 
this hospital would be needed for medical 
and surgical patients from among the neuro- 
psychiatric patients in this hospital and 
their neighboring 1,400-bed neuropsychiatric 
hospital at Palo Alto. Apparently California 
is the only State which is continuously faced 
with an increase in veteran population and 
at the same time a reduction in the number 
of hospital beds for veterans. 

Here is what the United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, has to say 
about the increase in population between 
1940 and 1950 of some of the heavier popu- 
lated counties in the Oakland Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital territory: 


Increase 
County: percentage 
BGG B is viii Tends shode an £.3 
DR ESERL. SE at rar par ae 197.6 
EE ae IRE carrera ERE AY 63.5 
DOGNRENOiicw ss caine snck Wein 62.7 
DA GON. obo sk bakit nce 49.6 
GOR crsiciiiiie ch acinubeneomu 113.4 
QUEENA i ice ccc 69.9 
DIG iin didéinticenndinm peu 40.5 
Weiss Fics Ua igone alent, eS 
OS din nda dt beh ewncke 43. 


All experts are agreed that the veteran 
population in Oalifornia increased at a 
higher percentage than the general civilian 
population during this 10-year period, and 
even at a higher rate subsequent to 1950. 
In spite of this, the Federal Government’s 
plans cali for a reduction of 212 beds for 
veterans in this area. If there is any doubt 
as to whether the 250 general medical and 
surgical beds planned for the new neuro- 
psychiatric hospital to be constructed on the 
Stanford University grounds at Palo Alto, 
will be needed for veterans in that imme- 
diate area, assuming they would not all be 
needed for g@neral medical and surgical cases 
among the neuropsychiatric patients, at this 
new hospital, and the present neuropsychi- 
atric hospital at Palo Alto, the United States 
Census Bureau shows the following increases 
in population by counties during the period 
of 1940 to 1950: 


Increase 

County percentage 
DRG n.nccpdiptinitinpacastotsupnn 63.5 
Bath: BIRGER. tend ccinnacbiinwena seen 110.8 
DARE TN Oike cn ecniingdbnbgunwesoe 66. 1 
Dent WR icing braview cient iitteeies 47.7 


We cannot urge you too strongly to correct 
this situation and would like to suggest that 
you start immediate action to have the re- 
placement hospital for Oakland be increased 
to 1,000 beds, 800 of which will be for gen- 
eral medical and surgical cases and 20@ for 
use of intermediate, or perhaps more appro- 
priate to say, for nursing and attendant care 
for long term chronic cases. 


OTHER VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS IN 
CALIFORNIA IN NEED OF REPAIRS OR REHABIL~- 
ITATION 


Fort Miley Hospital, San Francisco: Fort 
Miley is long overdue for much needed re- 
* ' 


Fresno Hospital: This hospital building is 
in excellent condition. There is a great need 
for the installation of an elevator in the 
empty elevator shaft already available. 

Livermore and San Fernando Hospitals: 
ee PRED, Se Se ae 

on. 

Long Beach Hospital: The first phase of the 
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Palo Alto Hospital: Practically nothin 
with the exception of emergency alteration 
and repairs, have been undertaken a; on 
hospital since it was constructed in 1999 
All buildings are in need of alterations ang 
repairs. Some may have to be replaceg, ' 

Veterans’ Administration Center, Los A 
geles: ’ 

The new pathological wing under constrye 
tion for the Wadsworth General Medical an, 
Surgical Hospital at this center, is progreas 
ing satisfactorily. The building being ys, 
for: hospital purposes is inadequate and 
should be used for long-term chronic Cases 
in need of nursing and attendant care A 
new 1,000-bed hospital should be constructs 
as a replacement for general medica) Cases, 
This center is badly in need of an adminis 
tration building. Administration offices a, 
housed in domiciliary barracks. An addition 
to the women’s cottage for domiciliary car 
for women should be constructed. There are 
many, many other things that are bag: 
needed at this center, as the report from thy 
manager to the Chairman of the House Vet. 
erans’ Affairs Committee will show. 

We would like to again call to your atten. 
tion that 85 beds for general medical ang sr 
gical cases are closed at the Wadsworth Hog. 
pital, for lack of funds, 

Veterans’ Administration region 
Los Angeles: ri 

For approximately 12\years, this reo 
office has been forced to operate in 2 oe 
rate and wide-apart locations. One location 
is in the old quonset hut temporary-type 
construction on Veterans’ Administration 
property in West Los Angeles, known as tip 
Douglas Building because it was constructeg 
by the Federal Government for Douglas air. 
craft during World War II. The other loca. 
tion is some 12 or 14 miles distant in the 
Western Pacific Building, in downtown Lo 
Angeles. 

This divided operation is expensive, diff. 
cult to manage, and most unsatisfactory 
from every standpoint. It is reasonable to 
say that the added cost of this type of opera. 
tion over this 12-year period has been sufi. 
cient to pay for constructing a permanent 
building on Veterans’ Administration prop. 
erty in West Los Angeles, large enough to 
house the entire regional office. Some inter. 
esting figures on space and cost have been 
obtained for your information. 





Western 
Pacifie 
Bldg. 


Douglas 
Bldg. | 








Space: 
Gross square footage. ........- 














123,300} 151,84 
Net square footage............ 105,415 | 141, 539 
Difference (nonusable corridor | | 17, 885 | 920, 2 
space), 
Rental: \ 
Annual rental costs (1956) __._- (?) $302,926.04 
Average rent per square foot None | 2.0% 
per year, a | 
Additional costs for upkeep | $140,088 | = None 
(charged by VA center, in- 
eludes all utilities, but not 
a en services 
Janitorial contract............. 18, 576 | 
Painters and laborers.......... a 
BR iis nvthncvecwilhavcendén 164, 741 |302, 926.04 
By Wee een covcaniesiddtit 467, 667. 04 


ee 





“1 Los Angeles regional office pays additions! costs in 
me in janitorial service and painting at the Doug! 
2 No additional costs for janitorial service or psintinz ia 
the Western Pacific Bldg. VA is not charged {or nox 
usable space in the Western Pacific Bldg. 
§ None, VA owned, 
of February 19, 1957, the estimated 
to the Veterans’. Administration {or 
the past 10 years for the space at the West- 
ern Pacific Building is $3,585,777. This 's 
an average of 169,540 square feet 
at an average cost of $2.115 pe 
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foot. ‘The estimated cost for the up- 
other services for the 
tion owned Douglas 
is estimated at $1,647,000 for the 


ent total cost for rental, up- 


ears, OF & 
jast 10 yer other services for this divided 


keep, and 

ffice, for the last 10 years, is $5,- 
mem, 8 say nothing of the added cost of 
motor venicles and travel necessary between 


oy divided operation has also added 
tly to the cost for personnel. Working 
conditions are 80 unsatisfactory in the 

uilding because of the inconven- 
Douglas B . 
jences of noise, dirt, dust, poor ventilation, 
etc. that the turnover of employees is about 
100 percent a year. — 

We are informed that the General Service 
tration is interested in a proposal 
that a building be erected under lease pur- 
chase contract on Veterans’ Administration 
property in west Los Angeles, which would 
include space for the regional office. 

We highly recommend for efficiency and 
economy and a better convenience to all con- 
cerned, to use your best efforts to have a 
satisfactory building of permanent-type con- 
struction, under a lease pur- 
chase contract on Veterans’ Administration 
property in west Los Angeles with adequate 
space for this regioyal Office. 

VETERANS’ HOME OF CALIFORNIA 

ear we told you of the need for Fed- 
a? | for capital outlay on a matched 
pasis with State funds, for our veterans 
home. We also told you of the need and 
justification for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to pay the cost of transportation of 
podies of veterans who die in the State Vet- 
erans’ home on the same basis as it does 
for the bodies of those veterans who die in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. We feel 
it important enough to repeat what we had 
to say to you on this subject last year. 

A majority of States have established, and 
operate veterans’ homes for domiliciary and/ 
or hospital care of disabled war veterans. 
The Federal Government has recognized the 
assistance given by the States in caring for 
thousands of disabled war veterans through 
Federal-aid subsidies in part payment for the 
operating expense of maintaining veterans’ 
homes. 

The ever-increasing veteran population, 
eligible to our California Veterans’ Home, 
has continuously required additional con- 
struction, modernization, additions and/or 
improvements of domiciliary, hospital, and 
auxiliary buildings. Financial assistance is 
required by California and several States in 
providing additional and planned facilities 
in relation to the veteran patient and mem- 
ber population, 

Our State government has been very gen- 
erous in maintaining and modernizing our 
California Veterans’ Home. It is considered 
the finest in the land today. At present, 
there are 2,000 members, both male and 
female, in domiciliary, chronic, and conva- 
lescent, and hospital. Modernization and 
construction of new additions are presently 
underway. The overall plans call for ac- 
commodations to care for a maximum of 
3,250 members. 

Bills have been introduced and are now 
pending in the Congress which, if acted on 
favorably, would grant Federal uid subsidy 
to State veterans’ homes for capital outlay, 
which would be in accordance with our De- 
partment and national mandates on this 
Matter, 

When a veteran dies in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital or domiciliary home, 
payment for tra the body for buriai 
to any place in the continental limits of the 
United States may be authorized. Veterans 
in our States veterans’ home must meet Vet- 
erans’ Administration ts for hos. 
. When they die, the 
next of kin or the State of California now 


“ 
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have to pay for the transportation of their 
bodies to the place of burial. 

We believe, and it is our recommendation, 
that provisions for payment by the Veterans’ 
Administration for cost of transportation of 
the bedies of veterans who die in State vet- 
erans’ homes be on identically the same basis 
as it is for the bodies of those veterans who 
die in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
The Veterans’ Administration advises that 
to do this will require legislation. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL CEMETERY IN LOS ANGELES 
AREA 


It is important and long overdue that we 
have a national cemetery in the Los Angeles 
area. We are again repeating what we had 
to say to you on this subject last year. 

It is reliably estimated that there are over 
818,000 veterans residing in Los Angeles 
County. There are well over a million vet- 
erans residing in the Los Angeles area. There 
are many next of kin from this area who 
cannot afford transportation to Golden Gate 
Cemetery, San Bruno, or Fort Rosecrans, San 
Diego, for the purpose of attending the fu- 
neral and/or burial of their loved ones, where 
it is the desire to bury them in a national 
cemetery. We know of no place in the 
United States with such heavy concentra- 
tion of veterdns where a national cemetery 
is not more closely situated. The Veterans’ 
Administration cemetery in West Los Angeles 
is not available for burial of deceased service- 
men or veterans who die outside of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 


SURVIVORS OF DECEASED VETERANS CONFUSED AND 
DISAPPOINTED 


We are very sorry to report the difficulty 
survivors of those killed while in active 
military service or of veterans who have died 
of service-incurred disabilities are having, be- 
cause of some of the unreasonable restric- 
tions in Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivors 
Benefits Act of 1956 (Public Law 881, 84th 
Cong.). It is not believed that the Congress 
intended, by the passage of this act, to take 
away benefits to which these survivors were 
entitled to and drawing prior to December 
31, 1956. Many such survivors are, however, 
being hurt by having their benefits reduced 
because of applying and accepting what they 
thought and what the veterans’ Adminis- 
tration thought to be an increase over what 
they were previously receiving. 

The many problems these survivors are 
faced with and the many problems the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is faced with in trying 
to administer this law could come in for a 
very lengthy discussion. Just to cite 1 or 2 
examples: A wid6w drawing death compen- 
sation and servicemen’s indemnity insurance 
applies for benefits under Public Law 881. 
The Veterans’ Administration checks the rec- 
ords and finds that under this new law the 
widow would be entitled to a higher payment 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
than she is drawing, then make up a new 
award for payments under the new law. The 
widow receives her first check and then re- 
marries, She is no longer entitled to any- 
thing. On the other hand, had she not 
elected to receive benefits under Public Law 
881, all she would have lost by reason of her 
remarriage would have been her death com- 
pensation. She would haye continued to 
draw her servicemen’s indemnity insurance. 
This could amount to a loss up to $7,000 or 
$8,000. 

A dependent mother drawing %75 per 
month death compensation, makes applica- 
tion for benefits under Public Law 881, may 
receive payment in the same amount, as 
this is the maximum. Assuming she has 
another son who. was disabled while in mili- 
tary service and he dies, the mother is the 
beneficiary for national service life insur- 
ance. This may cause this almost destitute 
‘mother who has lost 2 sons as the result of 
military service in time of war, to lose her 
death compensation because under the new 
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law this insurance would be counted as 
income. ‘ 

There is a provision of this law that makes 
an election once made irrevocable. What 
possible justification is there for this? It is 
contrary to all prior laws and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regulations granting benefits to 
veterans and the dependents of those who 
have died. Regulations now in effect permit 
the Veterans’ Administration where two 
benefits are payable, such as, service con- 
nected compensation or pension, to pay the 
one offering the most. The same right is 
given those in receipt of retirement pay to 
elect and reelect. How can we possibly 
justify taking advantage of aged and depen- 
dent parents and their lack of understanding 
and penalize them by reducing indemnity 
compensation payments if later they become 
entitled to national service life insurance, 
part III, social security, and so forth? While 
speaking of dependent parents, what justifi- 
eation is there for considering payments of 
national service life insurance and Govern- 
ment life insurance for which premiums 
were paid as income? Why penalize a widow 
struggling to live on meager death compen- 
sation and servicemen’s indemnity for elect- 
ing to receive the few dollars more of service- 
men’s indemnity payments and then losing 
it all on remarriage, resulting in her losing 
probably thousands of dollars of servicemen’s 
indemnity to which if she had not made the 
election, she would still be entitled? 

How can we possibly justify a law that 
permits a situation which provides if a vet- 
eran dies on December 31, 1956, say of disa- 
bility in combat, his widow is entitled to 
nothing; but the widow of another veteran 
who dies of the same disability on January 
1, a day later, may be entitled to as high as 
$262 a month the rest of her life? 





Post Office at Fort Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein an article from the 
Fort .Mill Times regarding delays in 
erecting new post office at Fort Mill: 

I suppose nobody in Fort Mill was sur- 
prised last week when it was announced 
from Washington that plans for a new post 
office building in Fort Mill had been sus- 
pended. After all these years of Government 
promises and subsequent letdowns, Fort 
Mill folk have grown accustomed to disap- 
pointment at the hands of the Post Office 
Department. 

Probably most citizens hereabouts are fa- 
miliar with the Fort Mill post office story. 
But possibly there are a few who are not; 
so briefiy, I'll rehash it: 

Back in the thirties almost every city of 
Fort Mill’s size in the United States was 
the recipient of a handsome new post Office. 
This was true even in South Carolina and 
York County. Rock Hill, York, and Clover all 
received spacious new post office buildings. 

About 1937 postal authorities agreed that 
the small building here which for many years 
had been rented for a post office was too 
small and its facilities inadequate. With 
typical Government slowness the Depart- 
ment set about in quest of a lot on which to 
erect a new office. Finally, a nice centrally 
located lot was secured from the late L. A. 
Harris. The deal was consummated in 1939 
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and for a time it looked as though the build- 
ing actually would be erected. A service sta- 
tion that occupied the site Was moved to 
another location. The start ef construction 
seemed inrminent. 

But simultaneous with the drawing of the 
plans for our new post office, Hitler’s plans 
for conquering the world were also taking 
shape. The war clouds rolled in. The an- 
nouncement was made that the Government 
would erect no more post office buildings 
until a more propitious time. It was prom- 
ised, however, that the local office would be 
one of the first to be built after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

When peace came, talk of this city’s new 
post office also came. Not only in Fort Mill, 
but from official sources in Washington. At 
regular intervals announcements would 
come out of Washington that the Budget 
Commission, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, the Senate Post Office 
Committee, the Post Office Department, etc., 
had authorized the expenditure of such-and- 
such an amount for a new post office in Fort 
Mill. The hopes of some local citizens would 
rise, only to be smothered out a short time 
later by the familiar postponement an- 
nouncement. 

I hesitate to state how many times these 
contradictory announcements have come out 
of Washington because they have been so 
numerous—possibly averaging once a year 
for the past decade. 

Then the Post Office Department insti- 
tuted its lease-purchase plan, whereby a 
private contractor would erect the building 
and the Department would lease it and pay 
for it over a 20-year period with a very low 
rate of interest on the contractor's invest- 
ment. 

A couple of years ago a delegation of Port 
Mill citizens headed by Mayor Luther G. Pat- 
terson and Postmaster W. H. Nims went to 
Washington in an attempt to speed the 
building’s erection. They were accorded a 
warm Teception from South Carolina’s Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and an equally cool 
one from postal officials. 

Eventually it was agreed that a building 
costing $49,000 might be erected here under 
the terms of the lease-purchase plan. Many 
local citizens were of the opinion that this 
amount would not erect a postoffice that 
would be a credit to the community. But 
Postmaster Nims stated that it would build 
one so much larger and more adequate than 
the little rented room we now have, that he 
was happy over the prospects. 

Architects were engaged to draw plans. 
They drew plans for a building that they 
estimated would cost around $50,000 and 

submitted them to postal officials in Wash- 
ington. The local report is that officials of 
the Post Office Department in Washington, 
anxious for an excuse not to erect the build- 
ing, placed an arbitrary figure on the plang 
as an estimated cost, said it was too much 
and abandoned the project. 

All of this leaves us back where we started 
in 1937 with local postal employees trying 
to handle an ever-increasing volume of mail 
in the same cramped quarters that have been 
home to Fort Mill’s postoffice for more than 
40 years. If Fort Mill needed a new post- 
office when it was first recommended two 
decades ago, how much more we need it 
today, considering our little city’s steady 
growth. ; 

If the string of broken promises and dis- 
appointments weren’t so bitter it would re- 
mind one of the story of the council in a 
small town which unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Red River will erect a new 
town hall. 

“Resolved, That the new town hall will be 
built of the materials which are salvaged 
from the old town hall. 
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“Resolved, That the old town hall must 
not be torn down until the new town hall 
is completed.” 

The Post Office Department may not have 
passed this resolution in connection with the 
construction of the Fort Mill Post Office. 
However, it has obtained the same results. 





Cut Spending, Not Our Throats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
include in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver; Colo., of Febru- 
ary 20, 1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Cut SPENDING, Not Our THROATS 


If anyone wants to argue that taxes are too 
high and that Government*spending/ should 
be reduced, we are willing and eager to listen. 
There are a lot of things we would like to 
buy if our tax bill were lower. 

When the Government takes a dollar out 
of our pocket, it takes money we had hoped 
to spend on a refrigerator or a suit of clothes 
and says, “Uncle Sammy will spend this dollar 
for you—for public purposes. A few cents 
will go to buy weapons. A few to build roads. 
A few to boister farm, prices. A few for vet- 
erans benefits. A few to support the post 
office. A few to protect public health, stock- 
pile minerals, build dams, aid the disabled, 
conduct atomic research, pay the expensts 
of Congress, guarantee home loans, improve 
fishing, help ‘foreign countries strengthen 
their economies, help cities clear slums and 
build airports, pay interest on the United 
States debt, prosecute criminals, inspect coal 
mines, protect national forests from fire, 
maintain national parks, operate lighthouses, 
etc., etc., etc.” 

If taxes and Government spending are too 
high, the sensible way to economize is to 
hunt for expenditures which can be elimi- 
nated without doing any particular harm. 
We recommend this course to all tax com- 
plainers and hope they can come up with 
some good suggestions. 

A less sensible way to try to reduce taxes 
and spending it to try to scare people into 
a belief that failure to ax the Federal budget 
will bring on a depression or inflation. This 
is the method Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey and ex-President Hoover have 
been using. 

It has been echoed by scores of business- 
men who have taken up the theme that 
because of Government spending the coun- 
try is drifting toward bankruptcy. 

The trouble with scare tactics is that they 
can upset business confidence, do more harm 
than good, and/never reach the real problem 
of reducing Government spending at -all. 
We had a brief demonstration of this the 
other day when Mr. Humphrey had to ex- 
plain that, in spite of his previous statement * 
about a hair-curling depression, he considers 
the country in good financial condition. 

That second statement repaired some of 
the damage to business confidence and the 
stock market promptly staged a rally. Busi- 
ness Week magezine believes this scare talk 
warrants. an admonition: 

“Pull yourselves together, gentlemen. 
Button up those lips. You may be talking 
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us into a lot of needless trouble, ang ,, 
of your friends are beginning to worry show 
you.” : 
Business Week takes the position we 
in no danger of runaway inflation thal 
no resemblance to 1929 at this time ang tha 
real cause of the strange statements thes 
have been coming out of Washington j; 1, 
frustration the Eisenhower administration 
feels in desiring to reduce spending w . 
being able to discover how to do it. 


Depression talk would be more easily 
excusable if all the economic statistic 
did not prove that the country has jyy 
had the 4 most prosperous years jn jt; 
history—and that at a time of hich qyy. 
ernment spending. 

It has just been announced that the 
gross national product in 1956—the totg) 
value of goods and services producey 
and performed by the American peop|a_ 
reached an alltime record of $412 pj). 
lion. How Mr. Humphrey can tak 
about a hair-curling depression in the 
light of that performance is difficult ty 
understand. 

As much as we would like to see Goy. 
ernment spending reduced, we believe jt 
is entirely possible that big Federal bud. 
gets have contributed to the record busi. 
ness performance. Certainly, some Fe. 
eral spending, such as aid to farmers, 
payments to veterans, and so forth, have 
helped maintain consumer purchasing 
power. 

As Business Week puts it: 

Whatever caused the 1929 collapse * ++ 
it wasn’t a rise in Federal spending of the 
sort that Humphrey and Hoover have bee, 
decrying. 

This may be heresy among those who 
would like to reduce taxes by scaring 
people silly but it happens to be true and 
cannot be ignored. 


ithout 








Outdoor Advertising and the New 
Superhighways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article. from Printers Ink o 
January 24, 1957: 


OvuTpOOR ADVERTISING AND THE NEw 
SuPERHIGHWAYS 


Outdoor advertising should be outlawed on 
the new Federal-State $50 billion road net- 
work, says Robert Moses, New York's parks 
and highways administrator. 

in a widely discussed article in the Decem- 
ber issue of Harper’s magazine, Moses col- 
tinues his long crusade against the outdoor 
medium. He writes in such vitriolic and 
exaggerated fashion that a patrician disdait 
toward all advertising is evident. 

Advocating an amendment to the Feder! 
law setting up the highway program in order 
to control billboards and advertising devices, 
he says: “We face the prospect of speedways 
built in gasoline gullies, obliterating scenery, 
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1957 
and confined between continuous rows of 
offensive advertising.” 

In his language Moses violates the good 
taste he is sO concerned about with respect 
to the Nation’s scenery. His article contains 
ridiculous in such phrases as: 
continuous barricades of monstrous Dill- 
poards.” Nevertheless his acknowledged 
public service and the very violence of his 
opinions combine to get a hearing for his 
yiews. And, from his point of view, he evi- 
gently means there should be no outdoor ad- 
yertising—not even along the highway con- 
nections that have a heavy and predomi- 
nantly commercial function; that lead to and 
through urban areas; through thousands of 
miles of cities and business areas. 

Moses completely the contribution 
of advertising in general and of outdoor ad- 
vertising to our economic wel- 
fare. He also ignores the continuous and 
successful efforts made in recent years by the 
outdoor industry in voluntarily controlling 
their medium in terms of taste, crowding and 
Jocation. He ignores the fact that the vast 
majority of American consumers do not 
share the opinion of the few who carry on a 
continuous esthetic crusade against outdoor 
advertising. Advertisers would hardly use a 
medium that, be-ause of public objection, 
would redound against them. Incidentally, 
an American public that will accept in its 
living room, via television, a depiction of the 
gastronomical tract down which the aspirin 
tablets flow is again evidently not composed 
of esthetes of the Moses caliber. 

There are several points that need to be 
made about Moses’ proposal to ban by legis- 
jation outdoor advertising along the new 
highways. First, everyone in advertising— 
especially those allied with an advertising 
medium other than outdoor—should take 
the Moses proposal as a reflection on the 
whole advertising business. He recognizes 
no economic contribution of it, while his 
fundamental complaint is one that could be 
leveled at many other media. 
Today the important job advertising has 
to do—and outdoor is an important segment 
of advertising as a whole—is to see that 
this Nation’s productivity is consumed. Ad- 
vertising today is a necessity as we seek to 
maintain prosperity in the face of commu- 
nistic hopes that capitalism will collapse. 
On the othef hand, the outdoor-advertis- 
ing industry, more than ever, has to exert 
vigilance, good taste and regard for minority 
opinion if it is to stave off legislation being 
pushed by a minority that evidently has a 
fanatical zeal in its makeup. 
ELDRIDGE PETERSON, 

o Publisher. 


. 





The America We Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
some of our more modern historians and 
Students of. government may get a 
shock out of the following statement by 
Dr. Mario A. Pei, a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, a native of Italy, 
who fears that we are losing some of the 
precious things that made the United 
States the great Nation that it is. 
Perhaps all of us could take a leaf from 
vi, Se Aon oe oe 
Ww comes ex- 
perience, _ 
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I recommend the following as good 
reading for any and all Americans: 
Tue AMERICA WE Lost 


(Dr. Mario A. Pei, who came to this country 
from Italy in 1908, is an associate professor 
of romaace philology at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. He is the author of several 
distinguished books and numerous magazine 
articles. This article appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of May 31, 1952.) 

When I first came to America, 44 years 
ago, I learned a new meaning of the word 
“liberty”—freedom from government. 

I did not learn a new meaning for democ- 
racy. ‘The European country from which I 
came, Italy, was at that time as democratic 
as America. It was a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a parliament, free and frequent 
elections, lots of political parties and plenty 
of freedom of religion, speech, press, and 
assembly. 

But my native country was government- 
ridden. A vast bureaucracy held it in its 
countless tentacles. Regardless of the party 
or coalition of parties that might be in power 
at the moment, the government was every- 
where. Wherever one looked, one saw signs 
of the everpresent government—in the uni- 
forms of numberless royal, rural, and munici- 
pal policemen, soldiers, officers, gold-braided 
functionaries of all sorts. You could not 
take a step without government intervention. 

Many industries and businesses were 
government-owned and government-run— 
railroads, telegraphs, salt, and tobacco among 
them. No agreement, however trivial, was 
legal unless written on government-stamped 
paper. If you stepped out of the city into 
the country and came back with a ham, a 
loaf of bread, or a bottle of wine you had to 
stop at the internal-revenue barriers and pay 
duty to the government, and so did the farm- 
ers who brought in the city’s food supply 
every morning. No business could be started 
or run without the official sanction of a 
hundred bureaucrats. 

Young people did not dream of going into 
business for themselves; they dreamed of a 
modest but safe guovernment job, where 
they would have tenure, security, and a piti- 
ful pension at the end of their plodding ca- 
reers. There was grinding taxation to sup- 
port the many government functions and 
the innumerable public servants. Everybody 
hated the government—not just the party 
in power, but the government itself. They 
had even coined a phrase, “It’s raining—~ 
thief of a government!” as though even the 
evils of nature were the government’s fault. 
Yet, Lrepeat, the country was-democratically 
run, with all the trappings of a many-party 
system and all the freedoms of which we in 
America boast today. 

America in those days made you open your 
lungs wide and inhale great gulps of free- 
dom-laden air, for here was one additional 
freedom—freedom from government. 

The Government was conspicuous by its 
very absence. There were no men in uni- 
form, save occasional cops and firemen, no 
visible bureaucrats, no stifling restrictions, 
no Government monopolies. It was won- 
derful to get used to the American system: 
To learn that a contract was valid if written 
on the side of a house; that you could move 
not only from the city to the country but 
from State to State and never be asked what 
your business was or whether you had any- 
thing to declare; that you could open and 
conduct your own business, provided it was 
a legitimate one, without Government inter- 
ferenve; that you could go from one end of 
the year to the other and never have contact 
with the National Government, save for the 
cheery postman who delivered your mail 
with a speed and efficiency unknown today; 
that there were no national taxes, save hid- 
den excises and import duties that you did 
not even know you paid, 
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In that horse-and-buggy America, if you 
made an honest dollar, you could pocket it 
or spend it without having to figure what 
portion of it you “owed” the Government or 
what possible deductions you could allege 
against that Government's claims. You did 
not have to keep books and records of every 
bit of income and expenditure or run the 
risk of being called a liar and a cheat by 
someone in authority. 

Above all, the national ideal was not the 
obscure security of a Government job, but 
the boundless opportunity that all Americans 
seemed to consider their birthright. Those 
same Americafis loved their Government 
then. It was there to help, protect, and de- 
fend them, not to restrict, befuddle and 
harass them. At the same time, they did 
not look to the Government for a livelihood 
or for special privileges and handouts. They 
were independent men in the full sense of 
the word. 

Foreign-born citizens have been watching 
with alarm the gradual Europeanization of 
America over the past 20 years. They have 
seen the growth of the familiar European- 
style government octopus, along with the 
vanishing of the American spirit of freedom 
and opportunity and its replacement by a 
breathless search for security that is doomed 
to defeat in advance in a world where noth- 
ing, not even life itself, is secure. 

Far more than the native born, they are 
in a position to make comparisons. They see 
that America is fast becoming a 19th cen- 
tury model European country. They are 
asked to believe that this is progress. But 
they know from bitter experience that it just 
isn’t so. 





Prophets of Debt and Doom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD an excellent editorial that ap- 
peared in the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., 
February 20, 1957. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PROPHETS OF DEBT AND Doom? 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Again we’ve had with us the gentlemen 
who tell us down to the dollar that we each 
owe $1,909 as our share of the public debt, or 
$7,636 per family of four. This deftly intro- 
duces their thesis of national ruin; that 
“worra-wotlra,” all that’s left for us is to drive « 
to the poorhouse in our tail-fin Caddies. No 
wonder, they say, that newborn babies 
squall. They’ve just learned how much they 
already owe, etc., etc., 

These prophets of debt and doom are 
usually well-paid agents of other people who 
are not nearly so interested in cutting down 
the total burden of taxes, as in conning the 
99 percent of us into taking over more of the 
burden. 

Also, they stop short. It really ought to 
scare us into conniption fits, and the babies 
into retreat to the womb to learn how much 
we each owe of the total debt, public and 
private. 

This would figure out to about $4,400 per 
person, or $17,600 per family of 4. “Golly, 
Pa, move over on that park bench; it’s going 
to be cold tonight.” 

I don’t maintain for a second that the pub- 
lic debt is not too big, and that we all 
oughtn’t to help cut it down, even if neces- 
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sary by such means as paying our way more 
nearly as we go, by higher Federal income-tax 
rates. 

The times cry out for this anyway as a de- 
flater of inflation; that is, if our agents in 
Government are really serious about the 
perils of inflation. 

But the “I want to make yer flesh creep” 
approach is all washed up because of its very 
insincerity. What is our country worth? 
What could we get, to move out to the moon 
or somewhere and let some tribe with lots of 
money but no home move in, like selling your 
house fully furnished? What would we sell 
for? 

Of course, we wouldn’t sell at any price, but 
would $3.2 trillion interest you as a possible 
valuation of the physical United States of 
America? 

Then the public debt is Just 10 percent of 
what the United States of America is worth. 
And the total debt is just 24 percent. Show 
me a young couple who don't go in deeper 
than that, when they buy their first home. 

But, you say, we don’t own all that; some 
of us own most of it, and most of us own 
much less of it, grading down to nothing? 
And ‘that this is the American way? 

Now you get the point, as the harpooner 
said to the whale: If it is fair to tell us that 
we all owe the debt equally, and that Mr. 
John R. Bigg, the well-known muitimillion- 
aire, owes only $7,636 of it along with his 
wife and two, exactly the same as his clerk 
Bob R. Cratchit and his wife and two—well, 
how about going the logical step further? 

That would be to divvy up also all the 
wealth that-the debt is balanced against, and 
thus let us all share equal joy in owning 
the United States of America, along with our 
equal gloom in owning the debt. 

In other words, these gentlemen who so 
deftly slice up the debt in equal shares out- 
marx Marx—and I do mean Karl and not 
Groucho—when it comes to sharing the 
burden. 

But when it comes to sharing the wealth 
that the debt is balanced against—why, they 
cry, that’s communism; you ought to have 
your mouth washed out with soap after 
being investigated by the authorities and 
fired from your job. 

The joke is that what they perhaps in- 
genuously seem to advocate—dividing up 
the burden equally but not the benefits— 
is already on full and daily view in Russia. 

There the hapless comrade learns anew 
each morn that his is the full staggering 
share of the burden, heaped high and 
higher; but that the benefits are reserved 
for the minority of his comrade betters. 

Is the U. S. 8S. R. their model for the 
United States? 





Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know last week was National Future 
Farmers of America Week. 

The FFA chapters have made many 
outstanding contributions to our Amer- 
ican society. The primary interest of 
the program is to promote better farm 
practices; however, good citizenship, and 
strong character are important features 
of the training. 

The following is an article which ap< 
peared in the Manhattan (Kans.) Mer- 
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cury newspaper for Tuesday, February 
19, 1957. This newspaper account 
clearly shows thé excellent results of 
FFA activities. fs 

Kansas can be proud of the many fine 
records achieved by Kansas FFA chap- 
ters, such as is presented in this article 
regarding the Manhattan, Kans., high 
school FFA chapter. The article fol- 
lows: 

FortTy-ONE WortTH $25,753—MaNHATTAN 

CuHapTerR Has 58 In FFA WorK 
(By Max Good) 

The Future Farmers of America is a na- 
tional organization of boys who are students 
of vocational agriculture in the public high 
school. Nationally the FFA has more than 
9,000 chapters and 380,000 members. All 
over the Nation, FFA members are celebrat- 
ing FFA Week. 

The Manhattan chapter has 58 members, 
with Gerald Havenstein, president of the or- 
ganization. Forty-four members are enrolled 
in Manhattan High School and 14 are grad- 
uates who keep an active interest in FFA 
projects started in high school. 

The FFA program of work is built around 
eight headings. They are: 

Supervised farm practice, cooperation, 
community service, leadership, earnings and 
savings, conduct of meetings, scholarships, 
and recreation. 

Each member keeps a Kansas vocational 
agriculture record book which includes his 
diary agreement, inventory and net-worth 
statement, receipts and expenses, livestock 
and crop production records and analysis of 
his farm business. The drought last sum- 
mer made it difficult for several boys to show 
@ profit, but overall progress is gratifying 
The 41 members now in school show a total 
net worth of $25,753.74, with a gain of 
$5,360 for 1956. , 

Beef cattle is the most popular enterprise 
with 25 members participating. Eighteen 
have hogs, 16 have poultry and rabbits, 4 
have dairy cattle, and 2 have bees. Feed 
crops for the livestock were raised by 26 
members and 24 raised gardens. 

Other activities include a trip to the 
Topeka Free Fair, National FFA Convention, 
and a trip to the American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City. 

Manhattan’s FFA judging team consisting 
of Harold Bailey, Gerald Havenstein, and 
Walter Rudolph participated in the national 
dairy judging contest at Waterloo, Iowa, last 
October. . 

Last week seven members judged poultry 
at the Solomen District contest. The Man- 
attan Chapter plans to judge crops at Hope; 
farm mechanics at Clay Center; dairy and 
dairy products at Riley, and they will spon- 
sor the district livestock judging contest. 

All of this activity is in préparation for 
the State high school agriculture and farm 
mechanics cogtests to be held at Kansas 
State College April 20 and 30. : 

Members of the Manhattan chapter are as 
follows: 

Ninth grade: Kent Dial, Douglas Diede- 
rich, Mike Leasure, Vincent Miller, Douglas 
Mitchen, Larry Moss, Loren Parks, Alvin 
Stewart, George Stauffer, and Keith Um- 
scheid. 

Tenth grade: Robert Brook, Bruce Conrad, 
Bill Ensley, Dale Finney, Donald Genger, 
George Hall, Charles Langford, Larry Mum- 
mert, LeRoy Padgett, William Rogers, Henry 
Rosencutter, John Rosencutter, Richard 
Spain, Arneil Springer and Joe Stater. 

Eleventh grade: Larry France, David Isaac- 
son, Jerry Graves, Jackie Hignite, George 
Jensen, Richard Malone, Wayne Moritz, Cleo 
Petersen, Gerald Powell, Dave Richards, and 
Robert Stewart. ~ 

Twelfth grade: Dennie Anderson, Harold 
Bailey, Jim Beiter, Richard Britt, Gerald 

Havenstein, Kenneth Kientz, Larry Lake, 
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Larry Rogers, Jim Walters, Albert Woog and 
Eddie Woodyard. : 

Those who have graduated but sti!) Main 
tain FFA projects are: Ta 

Dale Lind, Jesse Estes, Alfred Heidel, pay 
Heidel, Roy Wood, Willis Wood, Larry o'Ne), 
Walter Rudolph, Paul Ehm, Harold Ehm, an; 
Anton Strauss. "4 

FFA project work is widespread angq in 
Kansas more than 7,500 young men partig. 
pate in its various offerings in the fiejq 
farming. During the first 28 years of its pj: 
tory the Kansas association of the FFA has 
elected 2,059 members to the State farme 
degree; 93 members have received the Amer. 
ican farmer degree; one member was ¢. 
clared star farmer of America, and 2 mem. 
bers from the Sunflower State won th. 
national FFA speech contest. 

National FFA Week is observed in Febry. 
ary every year during the week of the anpj. 
versary of George Washington’s birthday 
Although usually considered first as a gre: 
general, our first President and an engineer 
Washington's first love was the farm he calle 
Mount Vernon. There he was one of the first 
in the Nation to practice contour farming, 
crop rotations, and other  soil-conserying 
methods. Thus it is out of deep respect ang 
admiration for George Washington, that Fy. 
ture Farmers annually observe their nationg 
FFA Week at the time of his birthday. 





Power Utilities Would Throw Away 
Yardstick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, if Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton is permitted by 
Congress to sell the falling water of the 
Trinity Dam in California to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., it will set a most 
disastrous precedent for other similar 
projects throughout the Nation. In my 
considered opinion, if the Seaton plan is 
accepted, it will give the green light to 
virtual monopolization by the utilities of 
hydroelectric power resources in the 
West. ® 

“One of the best insurances against too 
high power rates is competition. This 
fact seems to have totally escaped both 
former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay and the incumbent Interior Sec- 
retary, Fred A. Seaton. These men 2p- 
pear to have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
the value to the people of a public yard- 
stick measuring the cost of electricity in 
this country. 

The Sacramento Bee of Sacramento, 
Calif., in its February 21 issue, editorially 
calls attention to the fact that the lowest 
rates charged by private utilities are in 
areas of the United States which also 
have access to public power. I as 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Power UTitities WouLD THRow AwaY 

YaRDSTICK 

One thing which never impressed ts¢l! 
upon former Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay and apparently no more so 01 
the present Secretary, Fred A. Seaton, is the 
value to the people of a public yardstick 
measuring what electricity should cost. 
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It is argued that State regulative bodies 
set the power rates of the privately owned 
utilities and this is a safeguard to the con- 
sumers in lieu of competition. 

But it has not worked out that way. 

The lowest private utilities rates are in the 
territories which also have access to public 


powcan be shown graphically and spec- 
tacularly that, the farther one is removed 
geographically from the Tennessee Valley 
area, the Government developments in the 
pacific Northwest, and the Central Valley’s 

ject, the higher are the rates he is charged 
py the privately owned utilities. 

This hardly can be marked down as a co- 
incidence. The pattern is definite. It is 
consistent. To insure the consumers the 
most economical power costs there needs to 
pe the yardstick which public power affords. 

The comparison in rates between privately 
and publicly owned power utilities long has 
peen odious to the private power lobby—and 
its No. 1 objective is to eliminate this com- 
parison by the simple expedient of elimi- 
nating every vestige of public power. 

Secretary Seaton has fallen in step with 
this move by recommending the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. be given the power generat- 
ing facilities of the Trinity project. 

He presents some questionable figures to 
the effect the Government would be some- 
thing like $55 million better off at the end cf 
50 years than if it developed the hydro itself. 
Even if these calculations were correct 
two glaring fallacies enter into his reasoning. 
The $55 million would be paid by the cus- 
tomers of the utility and they also are tax- 
payers, so how would they gain? They 
would not. 

United States Senator THomas H. KucHEL 
made this crystal clear when he said of the 
proposed Trinity partnership: 

“T have studied the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I disagree 
with them. They do not serve the interests 
of the people of California. I cannot and 
will not support them.” 

If the yardstick of public power rates 
is removed the utility customers in Cali- 
fornia and everywhere in the United States 
will be charged many times $55 million 
through higher power rates. Of that there 
can be no doubt. 

The power yardstick is a concept inherent 
in the reclamation program inaugurated in 
1902 by President Theodore Roosevelt. But 
it has escaped the Eisenhower .administra- 
tion whieh views a matter of such vital, 
personal concern to every citizen only as 
“creeping socialism.” 





Is Sectional Discrimination Evil, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include thereimthe following edi- 
torial taken from the February 21 issue 
of the Pageland (S. C.) Journal. 

Is SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION EviL, Too? 
Believing that every point of view should 
be understood and appreciated for its true 
worth, this newspaper has long maintained 
an open-door policy toward letter writers, 
printing frequently that vary 
sharply from those of the editors, in the in- 
terest of better understanding. 

Recently a letter from a resident of the 
State of Maine, the most northeastern of all 
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the 48 States and in many ways the most 
rock-ribbed, geographically as well as polit- 
ically, of the States, was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the very 
best daily newspapers in America. The 
writer, obviously a man of breadth and wis- 
dom, presents the forced integration ques- 
tion in a new light, one that assumes at the 
outset that people are capable of harboring 
more than one idea at a time. 

We find the letter interesting, its presenta- 
tion reasonable, and its rather new idea pro- 
vocative. It follows: 


“SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION 


“To the Christian Science Monitor: 

“If-we once admit the principle that a ma- 
jority in Congress may enact laws bearing 
mainly (or almost wholly, in practice) upon 
one section of the country, over the vehement 
protests of representatives of that section, we 
are denying the very basis of representative 
government and laying ourselves open to a 
tyranny which might be no less oppressive 
than that of a dictator. 

“This will perhaps be more apparent if we 
think of it in terms of economics. Time was 
when manufacturing had its principal home 
in the northeast. Suppose that during that 
era a majority representing the other parts 
of the country had rail-roaded through Con- 
gress some Federal legislation doing away 
with the protective tariff. You could have 
heard the screams of New England clear to 
the Pacific coast. 

“I might make this thesis more general 
and state:that no branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either legislative or executive, is 
entitled to force restrictions not already pro- 
vided for by law upon any section, except 
where such action is essential to the preser- 
vation of the union, as in the case of war. 
The question is, therefore, not whether in- 
tegration is morally right, nor does it depend 
upon the merits of the contemplated civil- 
rights bill per se. It has to do rather with 
the basic concept of government on which 
our Nation was founded. I think it is both 
interesting and important in the present 
argument over civil rights (so called) that 
expression be given to this point of view, 
and particularly so when it comes from 
someone removed about as far as possible 
from the South. 

“JOHN T. ROWLAND. 

“NEWCASTLE, MAINE.” 





How American Communities Are Handling 
Their School Shortage Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Bloomington Sun, of Bloomington, 
Minn., has recently printed a series of 
articles, by Miss Betty Wilson, on how 
various American communities are han- 
dling their school shortage problems. As 
an indication of the interest of one 
Minnesota community, I should like to 
bring these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that two of 
the articles, entitled, respectively, “What 
Are Other Communities Doing About 
Space Shortages?” and “Construction 
Costs Are Compared,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorbD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SCHOOL PROBLEM: WHAT ARE OTHER COM- 
MUNITIES DOING ABOUT SPACE SHORTAGE? 
(By Betty Wilson) 

“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do.” 


The lack of adequate school buildings is 
now alarming. The shoe is pinching all over 
the United States. 

Other crowded communities are employ- 
ing stop-gap measures, including hectic 
triple shifts in New York City, Texas, and 
California, temporary wooden portable 
schools in Minneapolis, Tacoma, Wash., and 
El Paso, and belt-tightening “economy” 
schools in Robbinsdale, Minnetonka, Glen 
Lake, and Hopkins. 

Some hard-pressed districts have rented 
space in churches and firehouses. Others 
have used buses, abandoned railroad cars and 
converted chicken coops. 

In districts where rigid State statutes have 
prohibited adequate fimancing and where 
property assessments have been unrealistic 
to meet the added need for new schools, new 
methods of financing have evolved. 

In several communities across the country, 
big builders are experimenting with ideas 
designed to open the school doors as soon 
as new homes are occupied. 

These include schools for rent, cottage 
schools which can be reconverted into small 
homes and schools financed by slightly 
higher home prices. 

Examples are Linda Mar, 
Forest, Ill., and El Paso, Tex. 

In Linda Mar the school board could not 
find enough room for the influx as new 
families arrived in the area. 

Builder Andres F. Oddstad, Jr., built a 
temporary school of 11 houses. 

By leaving out room partitions and con- 
necting the buildings by a covered breezeway, 
10 classrooms and an administration build- 
ing were provided. ; 

Financed as unfinished homes and FHA in- 
sured, the school is being rented to the dis- 
trict for $750 a month until a new perma- 
nent school is ready to operate. 

At that time it is planned that the builder 
will put in partitions, remove the walks, and 
garages, and sell the houses as homes. 

El Paso has a similar cottage school plan 
for first and second graders in suburban 
areas. 

Besides their temporary advantages, school 
authorities here believe that these small, 
homelike schools provide an especially suit- 
able atmosphere for very young children. 

Six years ago Park Forest, Il., was an open 
prairie. Its 1955 population was 23,000, in- 
cluding 9,000 children under 14. 

To meet the classroom crisis last year 
builders turned over a dozen row-house 
apartment units as temporary school quar- 
ters. 

Ten ranch-type cottages modified as 2- 
classroom schools, each accommodating 40 
to §0 pupils, are rented to the district by the 
builder through a not-for-profit school cor- 
poration at actual debt-service cost, com- 
puted on a 20-year 4.5-percent mortgage 
basis. 

The company has given the school district 
$500,000 in operating subsidies, loan assist- 
ance, and land par value. 

In addition it has advanced nearly $1.4 
million of working capital to the not-for- 
profit corporation. 


Builders in Park Forest recently proposed 
to contract with the district to make a gift 
of $200 to $250 to the corporation out of the 
proceeds of each house sold. 

(The average middle- or lower-income 
house here goes on the assessment lists at a 
figure from $200 to $250 too low to meet the 
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added need for new schools for children who 
will live in the house.) 

Some communities have saved time and 
money by converting large private homes, 
hotels, community centers, or other build- 
ings into schools. 

Here consideration must be given safety 
and health, maintenance costs, and fire in- 
surance. 

In Bucks County, Pa., it has been found 
practical to convert prefabricated one-fam- 
ily houses to one-room schools, moving them 
from one part of the district to another as 
needed. 

Prefabricated self-contained classrooms 
and expandable schools also are coming into 
use on a permanent basis. 

In Pennsylvania, builder William Levitt set 
aside land for schools in his new commu- 
nity of 16,000 homes outside Philadelphia. 

He financed and built two 20-room schools 
at a half-million each and leased them to the 
board, giving title to the district after 20 
years. 

The schools rent for $38,000 a year. 

If the board had floated a 35-year bond 
issue for similar schools, costs would have 
been about $67,500 a year. 


CONSTRUCTION Costs ARE COMPARED 
(By Betty Wilson) 

Some communities have developed cluster 
and campus designs clustering small num- 
bers of classrooms in individual building 
units attached to, or near, separate non- 
classroom space used by all. 

The general effect is like a small college. 
This kind of arrangement has. been used for 
years in some private preparatory schools. 

A pioneer among: campus-type public 
schools was the Heathcote Elementary School 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Cluster plans also have been adopted for 
the Oak Meadow Primary School in Pairfax, 
Calif., San Carlos, Calif., and Groton, Conn. 

The Hollow Tree Elementary School at 
Darien, Conn., has 16 classrooms housed in 
eight i1-story buildings and attached at 
intervals to a long multipurpose central 
building. 

Each classroom has its own dutside 
entrance and small court. 

In the central building are offices and a 
dining room-assembly space equipped with a 
pullout stage and library shelves. 

Economy in construction is achieved by 
the elimination of corridors. 

This was 1 of 5 winners in the 1954 compe- 
tition for better school design sponsored by 
the School Executive. 

There is a trend in some areas toward 
schools with small window areas. 

Here in Minnesota a brick wall used in- 
stead of glass saves 50 cents per square foot. 

Howarden, Iowa, is an example of*a new 
school with a small window area. Artificial 
lights are used most of the year. 

They maintain there is a marked saving 
in cleaning costs and small heat loss as well 
as cutting down glare of natural light. 

They also suggest that a solid wall gives 
children a feeling of security they cannot 
have from bringing the outside into the 
classroom through large sheets or walls of 
glass. 

Westmor High School at Daly City, Calif., 
uses a loft plan with windowless classrooms. 

The architect figures that heating require- 
ments will be 45 percent 1 because of the 
minimum exterior surface, few openings, and 
day-long electric light. 

Public School 220 in New York City uses 
combinations of aluminum, glass and mas- 
onry with an aluminum window wall, and 
aluminum paneling in place of masonry, as 
does Fort Couch, Pa., and Fairmont high 
school in Minnesota, and a new school com- 
ing up at Moorhead. 
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Advocates say the advantages are the light 
weight permits use of smaller foundations, 
lighter structural steel framework; larger 
and fewer wall facing units; preassembly 
methods in shop; low transportation load 
to construction site with less freight charge; 
greater interior heat retention in winter; 
better exterior heat resistance in summer; 
ease and speed of wall erection reduces labor 
costs, brings earlier occupancy. 

The Christian Brothers school on highway 
100 north of Robinsdale is considered a 
unique school in economy design. Asphalt 
tile is used here instead of terrazo floors; 
block walls in the corridor instead of struc- 
tural. 

Each room has its own heating plant. 

The small simple schoolhouse has many 
advocates. It can be built cheaply without 
sacrificing educational quality. 

In saving construction time it saves on 
labor costs. 

It also simplifies lighting and heating as 
it has few expensive corridors and few if any 
stairways. 

Perhaps the biggest saving comes from the 
fact that competitive bidding can be thrown 
open to a wide area, and on-the-spot home 
builders here. 

It can be built more easily on an irregular 
site. 

The small home builder who not long ago 
would have hesitated to undertake a school 
can tackle without qualms many of today’s 
small schools. 

The small school’s warmth and un-insti- 
tutional character contrast aig Ripon with 
schools of the past. 

In it, small children adjust to school more 
easily. 

It eliminates expensive special rooms and 
makes full use of a multipurpose room 
instead of separate large rooms for lunch, 
auditorium and gym. 

It would, however, involve greater oper- 
ating costs. 

According to figures from the building de- 
partment of the State department of educa- 
tion, other Minnesota communities are get- 
ting more economical buildings for quite a 
bit less per square foot than Bloomington 
through use of different type of materials go- 
ing into the building and different types of 
rough construction. 

There seems to be no question that dollar- 
wise Bloomington is getting its money's 
worth in construction, but the people must 
decide if- we can afford this.type of school 
building. 

Recent new schools show a cost of $11.5 to 
$12 per square foot at Mound View, about $12 
at the Richfield Portland Avenue School, $14 
at St. Louis Park, slightly under $15 for Edi- 
na’s newest elementary school, and $15 for 
Valley View, Bloomington’s newest school. 

Before a hasty conclusion is drawn here, 
consideration must be given as to whether 
some economies permitting initial saving are 
also long-range economies, or whether they 
are false economies. 

For example, in one new economy school 
in suburban Minneapolis, classroom shelves 
were eliminated, leaving expensive encyclo- 
pedias stacked on the floor. 

Asphalt tile floors are cheaper to install 
than terazzo, but will they hold up as long 
and are they as safe? 

Plans for the new Humboldt Heights School 
call for 9-foot ceilings as against traditional 
12-foot ceilings, meaning a saving in both 
construction and maintenance costs. 

Bloomington has some unique problems. 

It would seem that some revolutionary so- 
lutions are needed. 

In solving these problems, there is a great 
apes for Bloomington to pioneer the 

field and come up with ideas that will set the 
pace for the country. 

The challenge is here now for citizens of 
the community and school officials. © 
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Gold Is a Job for Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. I. 1, 
Hulelsdonk, manager of Best Mines Co. 
Inc., at Downieville, Calif., made one of 
the best statements I have seen on gold 
at the national western mining meet. 
ing at Denver, Colo., on February 8, 1957. 

Mr. Huelsdonk has @ very clear pic. 
ture of the problems of the gold-mining 
industry as well as the relationship of 
gold to our currency. He clearly points 
out that this is a subject matter which 
should have a thoroughgoing study by the 
Congress. He calls attention to the dan- 
gers of our presently dwindling gold sup- 
ply and to the powerful influence that 
gold may exercise in international af- 
fairs hereafter—for those who have jt. 
Mr. Huelsdonk’s statement follows: 

Go.p Is a Josp ror CONGREsS 
(By L. L. Huelsdonk) 


In order that there shall be no misunder- 
standing in regard to the attachment of cur- 
rencies to gold, I will begin by reading para- 
graph (a) of section 1 of article IV of the 
final act of the Bretton Woods Agreement: 

“(a) The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of gold 
as a common denominator or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight and fine- 
ness in effect on July 1, 1944.” 

When gold is priced in terms of a currency, 
its supply must keep pace with the issuance 
of that currency, or imparity between these 
values develops. Such an imbalance invites 
disaster, and yet, today, the easy devices of 
monetary management. have progressively 
upset this equation over a long period of 
time without great economic disturbance. 
Furthermore, advocates claim that this 
phenomenon is not accidental; that it is not 
dependent upon crisis after crisis; wut that 
it is a “planned thing” for the continuity of 
sound money. 

This scheme enjoys the official blessing of 
major money managers throughout the 
world and “gold fevaluation’” (with its 
power to increase bank reserves) is held back 
as a secret weapon to combat depression. In 
the meantime the United States is charged 
with an international responsibility to hold 
the overall price of gold down by standing 
ready at all times to buy and sell without 
limitation at the official price. Further ar- 
guments to justify such action delve into 
the complications of mutual aid agreements, 
rallonges, foreign policy, daily arbitrage, 
credit quotas, tariffs, trade balances and 
many other implications of umendable con- 
troversy. 

Rebuttal arguments easily demonstrate 
that continuous devaluation of currency 
under this strategy has been real and un- 
avoidable—because the average age of today’s 
monetary systems is about 6% years and 
more than a dozen of them are younger than 
2 years. Moreover, no present currency unit 
in the world has existed for more than 23 
years without legal devaluation. The United 
States dollar, which is listed among the 
oldest five, was given a deceptive devaluaticn 
as late as 1945 when its gold reserve require- 
ments were lowered from 40 percent to 25 
percent—and it is doubtful if 10 percent of 
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ngressmen, who “rubberstamped” 
a S&S knew that they had directly 
to inflate the dollar by 37% percent. 

These “direct” devaluations invariably 
combine with other factors to generate “in- 
direct” devaluations in the form of con- 
stantly rising prices—which in a big sense 
challenges the of “printing-press”’ 
money. Current warnings by the adminis- 
tration and its sudden devotion to a tight 
money policy lends a degree of credence to 
this challenge. At the same ‘time it points 
to a call for help that can only be answered 
py the revaluation of gold, because when 
economic factors force threats of adminis- 
trative discipline over a population, it simply 
means @ choice between the acceptance of 
communism or a return to the people’s con~ 
trol of an economy through monetary dis- 

e. 

“Cowon confused debate and official 
contravention has antagonized this situa- 
tion into a desperate dispute which needs 
the service of Congress as a referee to pro- 
tect the interests of the public. Legislative 
action on 24 gold bills subsequent to World 
war II drew recognizable interest by less 
than a handful of the lawmakers—depart- 
mental and agency recommendations were 
rubberstamped without question. Such 
complacency should not be allowed to con- 
tinue. A thorough, energetic congressional 
investigation should be called now. This 
would not only open the way for honest ap- 
praisement, but would also cut down the 
wanton indifference accorded this “subject 
in Washington. 
A gold crisis is on the horizon—because 
long overdue adjustments have not been 
made to balance the spread between the 
economic value of gold and the official price 
paid for it in terms of the inflated dollar. 
This maladjustment, which crippled the en- 
tire domestic gold mining industry, has 
reached out in many other directions which 
should be scrutinized. For instance, prior 
to World War II industrial users required a 
yearly average of less than $500,000 worth of 
gold to supply their needs. During the first 
full year of major warfare (1940) over $4 
million worth was purchased for this alleged 
purpose, and demand rapidly claimed enor- 
mous yearly increases until in 1946 $137,- 
133,857 worth of the metal was sold by the 
mint and private smelters (under Treasury 
Department licenses) for industrial, pro- 
fessional, and artistic uses. (See chart.) It 
was ironical that the Government closed 
the gold mines under WPB Order L-208 with 
the statement that gold had no strategic 
value in @ war economy—and then sold, on a 
yearly basis, over 270 times the peacetime 
requirements during a war economy. It 
was ironical that these sales, at $35 per 
ounce from monetary stock, exceeded the 
domestic production and occurred at a time 
when foreign free market prices were tre- 
mendously high. Who granted these special 
privileges and why? Was strategic use 
shown for this gold? Were smuggling oper- 
ations involved? Were income taxes evaded? 
Even at this late date, Congress should look 
searchingly into these questions and find the 
answers. It may seem irrelevant to back up 
to the war period at this time, but figures 
indicate that Congress was asleep at that 
time, and there is nothing to indicate that 
they are not asleep now. 

Today many phases of the gold question 
demand the attention of an alert and re- 
sponsible Congress because over 90 percent ? 
of the world’s t production is being 
channeled to tral banks and governments 
for use in the trol of currency and trade. 
International banking alliances have built 
& wall against an official price increase by a 
policy which morally obligates the United 
States to hold the price down as a responsi- 
bility to the rest of the world. This allows 
——— 2 
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a foreign buildup of gold and dollar reserves 
with long-range aims toward equilibrium of 
monetary reserve backing and ultimate con- 
vertibility. Good banking practice dictates 
that more dollars be held than gold, be- 
cause dollars draw income; and with proper 
short-term investments, these can readily 
be redeemed in gold at the official price from 
the United States Treasury. 


The merits of such a policy cannot be 
challenged from an international viewpoint. 
However, it poses a threat to the gold of the 
United States over which Congress should 
stand guard. The December 1956 Treasury 
Bulletin shows that short-term banking 
liabilities to foreigners rose steadily from 
$1014 billion at the end of 1952 to over $15 
billion by October 1956. Simple arithmetic 
indicates that at this rate the total United 
States gold reserve of nearly $22 billion 
could, theoretically, be taken by foreign de- 
man within 6 years. This is only a threat 


. now, but it will probably substantially ma- 


terialize just prior to.a general call for gold 
revaluation—which will enhance the posi- 
tion of the foreign central banks—first, by 
the accumulation of American gold through 
conversion of their dollar holdings; and then 
by the sell-back of the revalued official gold 
for a proportionate increase in American 
dollars. Who can say that such a manipu- 
lation is wrong? America would get her 
gold back and the foreigners would get extra 
dollars which might otherwise be given them 
in the form of aid programs. However, since 
this manipulation can be repeated again and 
again, it seems like a serious matter for Con- 
gress to look over. There is also the danger 
that the foreigners may decide to hold rather 
than sell back the revalued gold. In such an 
event our dollars would be home without 
gold to back them—or if—in a protective 
mood—we decided to repudiate our gold 
redemption agreement for foreign-held dol- 
lars—dollar prestige would be lost. 

A review of the disturbing gold question 
would not be complete without comparing 
Russia with the free world. The present 
low price for gold is lending progressive ad- 
vantage to Russia. First; because the in- 
creased production costs in the free world 
have prevented a proper ratio of gold pro- 
duction to the increase in population and 
anticipated cost rises for future production 
will further maladjust this position. Sec- 
ond; because, with slave labor, costs do not 
affect Russian production materially. Be- 
sides, having the second largest reserve in 
the world (now estimated at $7.3 billion *) 
she has become the second largest producer 
with an anual estimated output of 13.2 mil- 
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lion ounces including production from her 
satellites. Most European officials agree 
(even in the face of the Hungarian situ- 
ation) that this cheap gold is good for Russia 
and good for Europe, as it allows Russia to 
purchase imports which she and her satel- 
lites need and provides trade, which the Euro- 
pean needs. Russia could not materially in- 
crease her gold production under the influ- 
ence of a price raise, for her capacity is tied 
to her present physical ability to increase 
mining facilities. In other words, no mat- 
ter what the price, her present all-out effort 
is her limiting factor; whereas the free world 
could multiply production by many fold 
through the resumption of closed operations 
and by the mining of present marginal ores. 
It is not strange that the two major gold 
producing countries in the world mine with 
virtually slave labor; it is the only way they 
can mine with the present fixed low price for 
gold. However, the difference lies in Russia's 
ability to continue this practice whereas 
South Africa is at the mercy of the free 
world’s increasing prices. 

This should be a matter of deep concern 
to Congress, since the present status points 
to a definite trend toward more and more 
confidence in the Russian ruble. 

And, finally; the domestic gold mining in- 
dustry finds itself at the brink of death—un- 
der an exclusive 15-year-old depression—in a 
land of plenty. Congress should move im- 
mediately to revitalize this important indus- 
try which may, someday soon, be called upon 
to strengthen the financial fences of the free 
world. This could be no stronger illustrated 
than by the words of President Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress— 

“I believe the time has come to conduct a 
broad national inquiry into the nature, per- 
formance, and adequacy of our financial sys- 
tem, both in terms of its direct service to the 
whole economy and in terms of its function 
as a mechanism through which monetary and 
credit policy takes effect.” 


This warning should alert Congress to its 
responsibility in carrying out a complete and 
unbiased investigation into the controversial 
gold question. Only by this search and the 
finding of facts can the confusion be cleared 
up. Congress, this task is up to you. It is 
your duty and a grave responsibility of your 
Office. 

Remember this well—a battle for influence 
in the Middle East——-where gold has no peer— 
will require more and more gold—or else— 
major warfare. 





1Pick’s Currency Yearbook, 1956. 
2 Bulletin 556, Bureau of Mines. 
* Pick’s Currency Yearbook, 1956. 
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United States to industry, try, arts, and 
Year production arts, and pro- professions, industry, arts, 
fessions under Treasury | and professions 
Department 
licenses 
Prewar period: 
1934 $108, 191, 406 $775, 155 None 775, 155 
126, 324, 900 383, 347 None 383, 347 
152, 508, 800 722,857 | , None 722, 857 
168, 158, 900 514, 248 None 514, 248 
178, 143, 400 244, 004 None 244, 004 
196, 391, 000 316, 365 None 316, 356 
929, 718, 400 eS ae eee 2, 955, 976 
World War II period: 

I a siciecits cs cajnsstico Dis tinineeneitindaillicil 210, 108, 700 241, 057 $3, 763, 785 4, 004, 842 
er 209, 174, 600 1, 104, 500 7, 956, 415 9, 060, 915 

United States war and L-208 period: 
SE bt nentenhicksnns 130, 963, 210 7, 996, 775 11, 711, 735 19, 708, 510 
atria ate sain nserecetin 48, 808, 270 17, 502, 973 23, 507, 820 41, 010, 793 
eter aE is eenepeitiil 35, 778, 330 41, 589, 833 23, 694, 090 65, 283, 923 
PP aaniniatdietinaenaskecuteninidl 32, 511, 255 82, 763, 912 19, 688, 760 102, 452, 672 
Total. ..wreccccccrcccecceeene- 667, 344, 365 151, 199, 050 90, 322, 605 241, 521, 655 
(a ee re SS ————_ ch 
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Comparison of gold statistics, values at $35 per fine ounce—Continued 





United States 


Year production 





Postwar period: 
1 

















016... cw nneccccscweewsenessesesee $51, 182, 390 $123, 253, 662 $13, 880, 195 $137, 133, 857 
1947 75, 786, 130 44, 851, 003 24, 998, 190 69, 849, 193 
1948. 70, 891, 800 38, 000, 289 24, 739, 120 62, 739, 409 
1949_ 67, 268, 215 78, 727, 710 21, 963, 165 100, 690, 875 
1950_ 80, 104, 780 80, 383, 098 25, 691, 610 106, 074, 708 
1951 66, 315, 410 67, 539, 694 21, 172, 515 88, 712, 209 
1952 67, 445, 000 68, 413, 021 18, 424, 804 | 86, 837, 825 
1953 68, 950, 000 55, 026, 722 18, 904, 537 73, 931, 259 
1954 65, 065, 000 29, 310, 442 15, 003, 038 44, 313, 480 

Total 613, 008, 725 585, 505, 641 184, 777, 174 770, 282, 815 
CON RO BIEN <i cyceennntibeonserent 2, 210, 071, 490 739, 660, 667 











Source: U. 8. Department of the Treasury, Bureau of the Mint. 


Norte.—All figures on calendar year basis, 





Today’s Republicanism Is in Essence the 
Republicanism of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Lincoln Day period it was my 
privilege to address a series of Lincoln 
Day dinners throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, sponsored by the various 
Republican county committees. The fi- 
nal address in the series was delivered 
at the annual Lincoln-Washington din- 
ner held at Greensburg, Pa., February 22, 
1957, under the auspices of the West- 
moreland County Republican Commit- 
tee. The address follows: 

It is a distinct honor to join you on this 
occasion as you pay deserving tribute to the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln. 

It is a happy coincidence that this Lincoln 
Day Dinner is being held on the birthday of 
the first President—the Father of our Coun- 
try—George Washington. 

For years there have been friendly debates 
over the question as to who was the great- 
est American—Washington or Lincoln. 
While the issue is still a topic of discussion, 
nevertheless, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln will always be en- 
shrined in the hearts of the American people. 

This year, the Republican Party through 
these Lincoln Day Dinners observes the 148th 
anniversary of the birth of the 16th President 
of the United States—the martyred Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln was a self-made man. 
A pioneer farm boy, he had barely a full year 
of formal schooling. He was truly a man of 
the people who worked as a hired man on a 
farm, on a flatboat crew, as a rail splitter and 
a store clerk. Then he was a storekeeper, a 
village postmaster, a surveyor and a solider. 

He owed his outstanding quality of hu- 
manity and his deep insight into the hearts 
and minds of the people to this training in 
the school of real life. Continuing his self- 
education, he studied law and entered poli- 
tics. He became a fabulous figure as a suc- 
cessful trial lawyer in Illinois. He served in 
the State legislature and for a term in Con- 
gress. 

When the Republican Party was founded, 
Lincoln became one of its early leaders. He 


gained nationwide attention in a series of 
debates with Senator Douglas. From this 
point he moved forward as a gifted son of 
the United States. His feet were planted on 
the path of destiny to the Presidency—and 
his martyrdom. 

Lincoln and the Republican Party led the 
Nation during the greatest crises any free 
government ever endured. Together they 
saved the Union and won equality for all 
men. 

Today’s republicanism is in essence the 
republicanism of Abraham Lincoln. It is an 
up-to-date application of his enduring prin- 
ciples. It is a projection of Lincoln's princi- 
ples into the age of atomic energy, electronics 
and guided missiles. Truly, it is 20th cen- 
tury application of a faith which was firmly 
founded in the age of steam and muskets. 

It is a faith based on Lincoln’s timeless 
statement that: f 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all 
or cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities: 

“In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves government ought 
not to interfere.” 

This is basic republicanism. ‘This is—and 
always has been—the philosophy of the Re- 
publican Party. 

President Eisenhower referred to Lincoln’s 
philosophy last April 3, when speaking on The 
Function of Government he said: 

“There we try to stick to the old Lincoln- 
ian dictum that it is the function of govern- 
ment to do for peuple those things—(they) 
could not do for themselves and to stay out 
of things in places where the people can do 
things for themselves. 

“We would hope, therefore, to have wisdom 
in government to help distinguish the line 
beyond which government should not go and 
yet be courageous in doing those things that 
it should do.” 

This is today’s republicanism as defined 
in the words of President Eisenhower—a re- 
publicanism forged out of time and tested 
by the strains and stresses of this atomic 
age. 

The Eisenhower administration has fol- 
lowed this Lincoln philosophy in its actions 
and its programs. It has taken to heart Lin- 
coln’s words: “To us it appears * * * the 
best sort of principle * * * the principle of 
allowing the people toedo as they please with 
their own business.” 

The Eisenhower administration has re- 
stored the confidence of America in the free- 
enterprise system. It has chopped away at 
the systems of controls inherited from pre- 
vious administrations. It has created a cli- 
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mate in which free enterprise can function 
at its best to bring us prosperity and fy); 
employment. 

In the field of social legislation the Eisen. 
hower administration has broadened and in. 
creased railroad and civil-service retirement 
benefits. New programs have been put into 
effect to help our farmers. New loan funds 
have been made available to help complete 
rural electrification, to improve rural tele. 
phone service, to aid small businesses. Funds 
have been made available to continue guar. 
anties on GI mortgages. 

A slum-clearance program is going fy) 
blast to make our large cities better places 
in which to live. 

The Hungarian refugee program is under. 
way on an expanded basis. 

The Eisenhower program for modern hich. 
Ways was enacted—a program of today’s re. 
publicanism to meet today’s travel needs. 

A modern school construction program re. 
mains a prime goal of the Republican Party— 
the party of peace, progress, and prosperity, 

This forward-looking program of modern 
republicanism is in keeping with Lincoln's 
administration which encouraged the build. 
ing of-railroads to link East with West. 

It also provided funds from Federal land 
sales for State agricultural and mechanica] 
colleges—a program constantly trying to de- 
termine and solve the needs of all our people. 

While doing all of these things, financia) 
stability has been achieved. We are operat- 
ing under a balanced budget—the first in 
almost a decade. Much effort has been made 
to put the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions into effect and to add to the efficiency 
and economical operation of our Govern- 
ment. 


As under Lincoln, the Republican Party 


~is once again standing firm for the principle 


of equal rights for all men. Under the Re- 
publicans, today great strides are being taken 
in the fight against discrimination and in- 
justice. The Republican policy of firmness 
and strength has gotten us out of one war 
and kept us out of others. We have made 
no secret diplomatic deals even with our 
allies. We stand for the right even when 
our friends do wrong. We worked to stop 
war in Egypt and are working to keep the 
peace. ‘ 

Another quality inherited from Lincoln is 
a deep and ingrained respect for our consti- 
tutional republican form of government. As 
Lincoln said in his first inaugural address: 

“A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinion and sentiments is the only 
true.sovereign of a free people.” 

President Eisenhower, in his speech at San 
Francisco accepting renomination, said that 
the Republican Party “is the party of long- 
range principle not short-term expediency.” 
He went on to say that “Our Founding 
Fathers showed us how the Federal Govern- 
ment could exercise its responsibility for 
leadership while stopping short of the kind 
of interference that deadens local vigor, 
variety, initiative, and imagination.” 

This respect for the rules and limits of our 
Constitution is,;typical of the Republican 
Party. The Republican Party of today has 
retained from Lincoln’s time a great qual- 
ity—that of moderation. As Lincoln said, 
“Now let us harmonize, my friends, and ap- 


peal to the moderation and patriotism of the 


people.” 

Harmony and moderation are the keynote 
of the present Republican administration. 

Never have the people of the United States 
been so at peace with ves—so pros- 
perous, so satisfied. This Eisenhower admin- 
istration—yes; this Republican administra- 
tion—-has been one of good will to all. The 
pettiness, personal animosities, and app¢als 
to class hatred of previous administrations 
have no part in this one, 
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what a contrast exists, ladies and gentle- 
men, when you compare what took place 
quring the 20 years under the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. They sought to substitute a 
Government-planned and controlled econ- 
omy for the free, competitive, private econ~ 


omy which made this Nation the greatest — 


-producing nation in the world. 
eae how the New Deal tried to regi- 
ment all American industry into codes in a 
Government-dominated NRA? Remember 
how New Dealers set up Government corpo- 
rations in competition with our own citizens 
and pressed for Government monopolies over 
electric power? Remember how they tried 
to spread Government-controlled TVA’s to 
other parts of the country in disregard of 
State lines and interests? 

By piling bureau upon bureau and by ex- 
tending the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment into every activity in the land, the New 
Dealers sought to make the farmer, factory 
manager, worker, and other large segments 
of our population subservient to Federal 
decrees and dependent upon Federal hand- 

ts. i 
Ov nemember how the Fair Dealers kept pro- 
duction, wage, price, and rent controls long 
after the war was over? Remember how they 
tried to seize the steel industry, how they 
tried to draft railroad workers into the Army 
in order to force them back to work, and 
how they continuously raised taxes on all 
our people until the Government’s tax bill 
demanded a quarter of the Nation’s income? 

Frankly, during the 20 years of Democratic 
rule the New Dealers and Fair Dealers had 
the Nation on a toboggan slide down the road 
to socialism. ‘ 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, down the road 
to socialism. And even though they were 
repudiated at the polls in 1952, and again by 
an increasing majority in 1956, yet this same 
group of New Dealers and Fair Dealers are 
today not only fighting’ to take over the 
Democratic Party, lock, stock, and barrel, but 
they are playing the role of a wrecking crew 
in their efforts to create disunity within the 
ranks of the Republican Party. 

Regardless of what the Eisenhower admin- 
istration proposes, whether it be a program 
for national defense or foreign or domestic 
policy, spokesmen for the New Deal-Fair Deal 
forces never miss an’opportunity to launch 
vicious, personal, and partisan attacks on the 
Eisenhower administration in general, and in 
particular on President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, and Secretary of State 
Dulles. 

These self-styled “liberals” who are ex- 
perts in the field of political sniping charge 
the Eisenhower administration with failure 
of foreign policy, especially in the Middle 
East; yet former Democratic President Harry 
S, Truman on last January 1 said: 

“If I were now a Member of the Senate, 
I would support the request of the Presi- 
dent for congressional authority to use the 
Armed Forces. of the United States against 
any Communist or Communist-dominated 
aggressor in the Middle East. 

“And I would quickly approve granting 
him the funds he seeks to extend economic 
aid to help the Middle East nations maintain 
their independence.” 

In the field of national defense this New 
Deal-Fair Deal wrecking crew charges that 
the Eisenhower administration has weakened 
our national defenses, yet the military brains 
of the Nation have assured the American 
people time and time again that the United 
States has the greatest concentration of 
military force in its peacetime history. 

Let me read a recent statement of Repre- 
sentative Cart Vinson, Democrat of Georgia 
and chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, of which I am a member. 
Chairman Vinson said on February 1, 1957: 

“The armed services have built not only 
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strong defenses but have the ability to bring 
devastation on any nation that starts a war. 

“The Military Establishment,” he said, 
“was built for the defense of freedom and 
for the purpose of preserving peace, but it is 
capable of waging war, if necessary.” 

Echoing the attack they made in last fall’s 
campaign in regard to the rise in the cost of 
living the New Deal-Fair Deal wrecking crew 
conveniently forgets that since President 
Eisenhower took office in 1953 inflation has 
been halted, the increase in the cost of living 
has been held to 3.6 percent, the dollar sta- 
bilized—and above all, we lmve full employ- 
ment as well as increases in wages and 
purchasing power. 

Then too, we are at peace with the world, 
with the American people accepting the 3.6 
percen} increase in the cost of living in pref- 
erence to the wholesale slaughter of Ameri- 
can youth on the battlefields of the world. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal wrecking crew 
forgets that under Democratic President 
Harry S. Truman the cost of living from April 
1945 to December 1952 rose 50 percent and 
that during his last term in the White House 
the cost of living increased 11 percent. 

This same group claims that the Demo- 
cratic Party is alone the friend of the com- 
mon man. This myth is exploded when you 
study the tax record of the Democratic Party 
which shows that when they took over the 
Government of the United States in 1933 a 
married man with 2 children paid $68 in 
Federal income tax if he had an income of 
$5,000—but in 1952, when the Democratic 
rule ended, he was paying $461, or nearly 7 
times as much. Since 1952, the Republican 
Party has granted two tax reductions which 
returned to the pockets of the wage earner 
and his family $2 out of every $3 granted in 
tax relief. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, you can use 
your own judgment as to which political 
party is really the friend of the so-called 
common man. 

The vicious personal and partisan attacks 
that led to twisting and distorting facts 
proved futile in last fall’s campaign when the 
Democrats could not find a real issue they 
could use against the team of Eisenhower 
and NIxon despite the fact that during the 
Democratic-controlled 84th Congress they 
launched 218 congressional investigations 
and inquiries at a cost of nearly $914 million. 

The present Democratic-controlled 85th 
Congress is at it again and to date has appro- 
priated nearly $3 miliion for all sorts of in- 
vestigations on every phase of Government 
as administered by President Eisenhower and 
his Republican administration. These in- 
vestigations are designed to develop issues 
to be used against the Republican Party in 
the 1958 congressional campaigns. 

In mentioning 1958, let me emphasize its 
importance because it-has a twofold signifi- 
cance to every resident of Pennsylvania. 
First, we have to rid our State capital of the 
Leader administration by electing a Repub- 
lican Governor and giving him a supporting 
Republican State legislature. Secondly, we 
have to elect a Republican United States 
Senator and Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives to support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

If our efforts are successful in 1958, our 
success will mean the end to divided govern- 
ment in Harrisburg where we have a Demo- 
cratic Governor and a Republican legisla- 
ture—and in Washington where we have a 
Republican President and a Democratic 
Congress. 

Experience over the years has proved that 
a divided Government does not function in 
the best interests of the American people. 

Having mentioned 1958 as a crucial elec- 
tion year, let me make a few timely observa- 
tions. To begin with, we are going to be 
faced with a militant Democratic Party 
headed by Governor Leader and gloating over 
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its victory last fall in electing a Democratic 
Congress including Democratic Senator from 
Pennsylvania despite President Eisenhower’s 
impressive victory. 

Do you Know that a study of the 1956 elec- 
tion results reveals that Republican congres- 
sional candidates last November ran over 7 
million votes behind the 35144 million ballots 
cast for President Eisenhower? 

In plain words, ladies and gentlemen, over 
7 million voters who favored President Eigen- 
hower did not even bother to vote for Re- 
publican congressional candidates. 

This fact is alarming mainly. because in 
1958 we will not have President Eisenhower 
on the ticket. In other words, we Republi- 
cans will have to row the political boat alone. 
This situation hurls a challenge at the Re- 
publican Party. Mark you, to meet this chal- 
lenge face-to-face .we must rededicate our- 
selves to Republican principles and especially 
the Eisenhower brand of modern republi- 
canism. In so doing, let us resolve to spend 
more time and effort at the precinct level 
in the education of voters on the objectives 
and accomplishments of the Republican 
Party. 

Let us elect to public office Republicans in 
whom the voters have absolute confidence 
and respect. In short, let us become politi- 
cal missionaries by preaching the gospel of 
true republicanism, thus building a more 
vigorous and dynamic Republican Party. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we can take pardon- 
able pride in the fact that the Republican 
Party—the party of Abraham Lincoln—is the 
party of the future. It is growing in strength 
because it is attracting to its ranks thinking 
men and women of all political faiths. 

In its early days a large percentage of the 
founders of the Republican Party irom all 
walks of life were former Democrats who felt 
that their old party was not true to its orig- 
inal ideals and who, therefore, turned to the 
Republican Party as the true party of the 
people. In recent years, as more and more 
Americans felt that the party of their choice 
was not living up to its principles, the Re- 
publican vote for President rose from less 
than 17 million in 1936 to more than 3514 
million in 1956. 

Many of these Americans are going the full 
distance and becoming active in the ranks 
of the Republican Party which more nearly 
meets their ideals. The Republican Party 
welcomes all Americans to its ranks to par- 
ticipate in the building of a better future— 
a future in the true tradition of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The up-to-date application of Lincoln 
principles under sound Republican leader- 
ship has brought peace, prosperity, and 
progress to America. The United States is 
the strongest hope of a troubled world. Be- 
cause of this the points of agreement be- 
tween Americans are growing stronger every 
day under the principles of republicanism. 
Differences are settled by ballots, not by 
bullets. Never before in the history of the 
world have so many of the good things of 
life been shared in such abundance by so 
many Americans. America’s progress is of a 
material and spiritual nature and is reflected 
by new homes—new factories—new autos— 
@ greater interest in religion—and a stronger 
‘determination for peace. 


Therefore, on this occasion, as we com- 
memorate the 148th anniversary of the birth 
of the immortal Abraham Lincoln, let us 
face the future with renewed confidence be- 
cause of the realization that, as Republicans, 
we have gone far toward living up to Lin- 
coln’s words: 

“With malice toward none—with charity 
for all—with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in * * * to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and all na- 
tions.” 
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Preparedness Day Now Before Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial entitled “Preparedness Day 
Now Before the Senate,’ by Mr. Tom 
Hagen, editor of the Miami Daily News. 
The idea for designating December 7. as 
Preparedness Day originated with Mr. 
Hagan. I thought his idea an excellent 
one, and introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 208 on January 29, 1957, which reso- 
lution has now been introduced on the 
Senate side. Mr. Hagan has written 
many fine articles on the subject of our 
country’s preparedness, of which the 
attached article is one: 

[From the Miami Daily News of February 
14, 1957] 
PREPAREDNESS Day Now Berore SENATE 


Representative Paut Rocers of West Palm 
Beach introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 29 a joint resolution 
designating December 7 in each year as Pre- 
paredness Day. The resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 208, was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Florida’s Senators Grorce SMATHERS and 
Sprssarp L. HOLLAND introduced in the Sen- 
ate on February 7 an identical fesolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 52, and it was re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This companion legislation, suggested on 
the editorial page of this newspaper last De- 
cember 2, was endorsed by Senator SMATHERS 
in these remarks ‘on the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr. President, we all remember only too 
well December 7, 1941, as ‘the day that will 
live long in infamy.’ That day was, indeed, 
a dark one in the epochal history of the 
United States. It was a day that impressed 
upon all freedom-loving Americans the im- 
portance of the strongest possible national 
defense to the preservation of our democracy. 

“I think it fitting and proper that this day 
be set aside and declared to be National Pre- 
paredness Day to serve as a constant re- 
minder that we must be forever vigilant in 
keeping our defenses strong if we are to pre- 
serve for ourselves and posterity our Ameri- 
can way of life and maintain leadership for 
world peace.” 

In behalf of Senator Hottanp and himself, 
Senator SmaTHERs then introduced the reso- 
lution which would designate December 7 
each year as Preparedness Day. 

It would also authorize the President to 
issue an annual proclamation calling on the 
officials of the Government to display the 
American flag on all Government buildings 
and invite the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate ceremoniés 
in schools, churches, and other suitable 
places. Senator SmaTHeErRs concluded: 

“I trust that the committee to which this 
joint resolution is referred will act promptly 
and favorably on it, and that it will be adopt- 
ed by the Congress.” 

This newspaper is conscious of the fact 


that there are hundreds of so-called day. 


bills introduced during each Congress to set 
aside a day for some specific purpose. Be- 
cause there are so many days already set 
apart, the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees are very reluctant to approve an addi- 
tional day, particularly where national and 
legal holidays are declared, 
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Of course, there are relative merits in all 
fields of legislation and while there are hun- 
dreds of bills introduced in every 
in this field, one is, in our opinion, 

America has oblique reminders of the need 
for preparedness in Armed Forces Day every 
third Saturday in May, a public holiday by 
Presidential proclamation. The preparedness 
theme is also present on Armistice Day, the 
day World War I, and August 15, the ae 
World War Il ended. It is the 
Fourth of July and Flag Day, June 14, as a 
as a few other patriotic holidays. 

However, there is at present no annual 
holiday with central observance and theme 
of preparedness. 

We nominate Pearl Harbor Day as Anier- 
ica’s annual Preparedness Day, and of all 
Americans, those whose sons and fathers and 
other loved ones died that day should be the 
least regretful about the change in emphasis. 
If we had been prepared on December 7, 1941, 
the dead might have lived. 


An Analysis of an Americanism Definition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker. my 
friend, Arch Hale, the author of the 
analysis which follows, is one of the best 
loved citizens of the district I represent. 
Arch has devoted his life to the welfare of 
veterans and the promotion of all things 
that make for good citizenship: 

AN ANALYSIS OF AN AMERICANISM DEFINITION 


(By Arch M. Hale, national service officer, 
Disabled American Veterans) 

On February 18, 1927, commanders of the 
five largest veterans organizations during a 
conference in Washington, defined American- 
ism as follows: ; 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try, loyalty to its institutions and ideals, 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies, 
undivided allegiance to the flag. A desire to 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and posterity.” 

Consider unfailing love of country. ~Web- 
ster defines unfailing, as being incapable of 
being exhausted. Unfailing love, therefore, 
means that true Americans love their coun- 
try during adversity as well as prosperity. 
It means to love country next to God. It 
means a burning, living consciousness, to 
thank God for our country above all things 
on earth. It means that we as individuals 
stand ready to take up arms, sacrifice all, 
including our lives, to save our country. Un- 
failing love of country means leaving our 
family and friends to fight, and being thank- 
ful that we are privileged to do so, and in 
the words of a great patriot of the past: “My 
country, may she always be right, but right 
or wrong, my country.” 

Second, loyalty to institutions and ideals. 
Actually our institutions are products of our 
ideas and ideals. Our churches, fraternal 
and veterans were at first only 
ideas that became ideals and the ideals re- 
sulted in our institutions which after fair 
trial became permanent and then became 
institutions. 

Our greatest institution and ideal is, of 
course, our own democratic form of Govern- 
ment. This ideal will be consummated only 
when we make it work, and acceptable to the 
rest of the world. I think we in the United 
States know that democracy does work, but 
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for a lot of years and at present comm}. ism 
is being preached in our country, uncer our 
very noses. 

Communism is the worst form of mon. 
archy, because it goes further. Mon archy 
confines itself to its own country, but com. 
munism seeks to enslave the whole wor\q 
If need be by armed force. Communism 
seeks to drag the best of us down to the 
level of the worst of us. Democracy seeks t, 
pull the worst of us up to a level with thp 
best of us. Communism holds that we the 
people do not have the brains to govern oy. 
selves, therefore, a few are to use us as 
puppets on a string. This is why we a; 
Americans must be loyal to our ideals ang 
institutions. 

Third, our eagerness to defend against a) 
enemies. This has reference not only to 
serving in wartime but in peacetime as wel). 
Knowing what communism stands for, I say, 
never give a Communist a break. All wars 
have demonstrated our eagerness to defeng 
our country. The enlistments were so large 
that the armed services could not properly 
clothe or bed the thousands of volunteers 
immediately. This is one reason why they 
must have a draft, in order to take men and 
women into the armed service as they are 
able to take care of them. A good American 
enlisted soldier, therefore, must never hold 
himself better than a draftee. 

Fourth, now, if you and I practice true 
Americanism as per the definition adopted 


- by our great patriotic organizations, we wi! 


have secured the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity. 

Fifth, undivided allegiance to our fiag, 
This part of the definition of Americanism 
I have purposely left for the last, because in 
my opinion it is of uppermost importance. 
Our flag is a living symbol of Americanism. 
It was laboriously created by blood, tears, 
reverses, sacrifices, mistakes, and victories. 
It is the subject of our national anthem, 
The Star-Spangled Banner. It has been 
carried aloft through all wars, both hot and 
cold. Since 1776 it has never been trampled 
in the dust by an enemy. It is being fiown 
atop our Capitol and other public buildings 
and schools every day. But, what are you 
and I as patriotic individuals doing about 
our flag? Nothing. I doubt if one-third of 
the families in the United States even have 
an American flag in their homes. I doubt 
that only a very few know when a national 
holiday arrives, with the exception of 3 or 4. 
I doubt if you can find an»)American fiag, 
excepting a very small one for sale in our 
stores. We have grown careless. One man 
said it was corny. One déaler said he would 
not buy unless he had calls. Some merchan- 
dising. Because our flag is our national 
emblem let’s show our appreciation to God 
and country. Yes, let’s herald our patriot- 
ism to our neighbors.and the world by dis- 
playing the flag from our homes on 4! 
national holidays. It is very simple and 
easy. How better can we demonstrate the 
love of country which is in every heart? 


Mollycoddling No Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
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1957 , 
which appeared in the Gaffney (S. C.) 


Ledger of February 23: 
MOLLYCODDLING No ANSWER 

As everyone who reads or listens to news 
accounts knows, juvenile crime has become a 
problem of grim dimensions in this country. 
A leading authority, J. Edgar Hoover, of 
the FBI, has devoted a signed editorial to it 
in a recent issue of that organization’s law- 
enforcement bulletin. He says: “Recent hap- 
penings in juvenile crime shatter the illusion 
that softhearted mollycoddling is the an- 
swer to this problem.” And he asks, “Are we 
to stand idly by while fierce young hood- 
lums—too often and too long harbored un- 
der the glossy misnomer of juvenile delin- 
quents—roam our streets and desecrate our 
communities? If we do, America might well 
witness a resurgence of the brutal criminal- 
ity and mobsterism of a past era.” - 

Mr. Hoover also demolishes the idea, held 
by some people, that there isn’t any more 
juvenile crime than there used to be—that 
it’s just better publicized. In the past 4 years 
the population of 10- to 17-year-olds has risen 
10 percent. In the same time arrests of indi- 
viduals in that age bracket have increased at 
twice the rate. ; 

Finally Mr. Hoover makes a strong case 
against the common custom of not publish- 
ing the names of young criminals. As he 
‘puts it, “Publicizing the names as well as 
crimes for public. scrutiny, release of past 
records to appropriate law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and fingerprinting for future identifica- 
tion are all necessary procedures in the war 
on the flagrant violator, regardless of age.” 





Growth of Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Monroe Monitor of February 
21,1957. The Monitor is a weekly news- 
paper published in the Second Congres- 
sional District of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

This editorial points out some facts 





- that reveal the tremendous growth of the 


Federal tax structure since its inception 
44 years ago. Many of my constituents 
have written me to request a curb on 
Federal spending. Many of them have 
noted the disparity between what they 
earn and -what the Government takes 
from their earnings. 

It is significant that the figures dis- 
close the reversal of taxation between 
the local Federal Government. I 
have long deplored the long round trip 
our tax money takes from local sources, 
through Federal agencies and then back 
to perform functions which could often 
be performed best, and with less cost to 
the taxpayers, if performed at home. 

I believe this editorial poses questions 
which should give every American citi- 
zen food for serious thought. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

From 82 Cents To $328 

Next Monday is a birthday for which no- 
body will bake any’ cakes. 

On February 25, 44 years ago, the Federal 
Government was authorized the power to 
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levy an income tax on individuals. It was 
felt at the time that rates could never reach 
10 percent. 

The first year of the tax total corporate 
and individual income levies brought the 
Government $80 million. Dividing this by 
the population of 1913 shows that the per 
capita tax bite was 82 cents. 

By contrast, in 1956—two world wars and 
a police action later—the income tax brought 
the Federal Government $55 billion. This 
is a per capita tax bite of $328. 

Per capita annual income was $358 in 1913; 
today it is about $1,647. In this 44-year 
period, per capita income increased 414 times 
while the per capita tax payments increased 
an even 400 times. 

Other comparisons of then and now are of 
equal interest. For instance, in 1913 the 
single personal exemption was $3,000 com- 
pared to $600 today. 

In 1913, a single man with a $5,000 a year 
income paid $20 tax; today, he pays $944. 
Rates the first year were 1 to 6 percent; they 
range today from 20 to 91 percent. 

Mr. Taxpayer’s total tax bill in 1913 was 
distributed 70.5 percent for State and local 
government and 29.5 for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Today, the Federal Government takes 
72.3 percent, leaving 27.7 percent for State 
and local units. 

In 1913, people did locally what they 
wanted done. Today, they give their money 
to the Federal Government and fight among 
themselves to see who can get the mdst back. 





Great Economic Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article -by Sylvia Porter, which 
appeared in the Washington Star on 
February 3, 1957, makes interesting 
reading for all Americans in these days 
of spiraling prices: 

Great ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


“One subject you haven’t covered, which 
would be of great interest to me and to many 
thousands like me,” the letter began, “is 
how to live on my meager income when I 
will soon have to retire.” 

In these expressive words, A. W., my corre- 
spondent, has reached the heart of one of 
the greatest economic challenges of our time. 

It is this: 

Can we somehow—through the right 
combination of Government policies and of 
actions by millions of us—achieve the eco- 
nomic miracle of stable prices in a contin- 
uing period of full employment and general 
boom? 

Or must we resign ourselves to this vicious 
prospect that we'll attain price stability only 
during periods of business slowdown, and 
over the years the outlook is for an ever- 
climbing cost of living and an ever-dwindling 
value of the dollar? — 

QUESTION IS BASIC 


It’s a basic question indeed! And its 
meaning to every American trying to build 
a nestegg for his children’s education and 
his family’s future security is profound. 

Well, what does the record tell us? 

After the enormous upsurge in living costs 
after World War II, prices did stabilize—and 
we approached the economic miracle during 
the last’part of the Truman Administration 
and the early part of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 
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But in the past 18 months, a new price- 
wage spiral has clearly been in the making. 
At the year-end, the official price index hit an 
all-time peak of 118—meaning it costs $1.18 
to buy what $1 bought in 1947-49. The so- 
called living cost index is 3 percent above a 
year ago. 

And now most prices are on the rise again. 
It’s not a wide upward price sweep, but it’s 
enough to compel Government officials to 
admit new highs in the cost-of-living index 
are coming. It’s enough to lead even econ- 
omists who expect 1957 to be a relatively 
“slow” year to predict a price rise of 2 to 3 
percent. 

And what does a “mild” price rise of 2 
percent a year mean to millions who have 
nesteggs in cash and its equivalent? 

It means that $100 in savings today will 
buy only $82 in the marketplace 10 years 
from today, only $67 in the marketplace 20 
years from today, only $50 of goods 35 years 
from today. It means; in short, that in one 
generation, the dollar’s buying power will be 
cut in half. 

NOT MUCH COMFORT 

What comfort, then, can I give A.W.? He 
can’t “hide” in any other country. We're 
actually doing better on controlling prices 
than most. 

He can’t—unless he has a big backlog of 
cash, which he hasn’t—invest it so that his 
profit and income offset the dollar’s decline. 

He can, of course, try to keep working to 
supplement his income. He can ask help 
from relatives. He can say “me too” and 
fight for bigger benefits from industry and 
Government. He can properly and vigor- 
ously support all those who are seeking the 
way to the miracle of prosperity-plus stable 
prices. 

And that’s about the best I can offer. I'm 
beginning to think the question for A. W. and 
me and the millions like us is not only 
whether we can manage to live to a healthy 
old age. The question is also whether we 
can “afford” to live to a healthy old age. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Growth 
and Expansion of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HiON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks I submit the following review of 
the growth and expansion of southern 
California in 1956: 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1956 


Business volume in the southern half 
of California during 1956 was at the highest 
level in the history of the area. 

The past year was characterized by sub- 
stantial increases in population, employ- 
ment, income, nonresidential construction, 
and industrial expansion. In manufactur- 
ing, substantial employment gains occurred 
in the aircraft and electronics industries. 

Increases did not occur last year in all sec- 
tors of the local economy, however. Note- 
worthy declines occurred in homebuilding 
and in new car sales. There were moderate 
declines in petroleum production and in the 
number of real-estate transfers. 

Population in the southern half of Cali- 
fornia increased by an estimated 413,000 dur- 
ing 1956. That was a larger gain than oc- 
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curred in the preceding year, and larger than 
the average annual gain during the period 
since the 1950 census. In each of the past 2 
years the net growth in the area’s total popu- 
lation has exceeded 1,000 per day. Following 
are estimated population totals for the 14- 
county area and for the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area: 


14 southern- | Los Angeles- 
most counties} Long Beach 
of California | metropolitan 


——— 
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Personal income in the southern half of 
California during 1956 is estimated at ap- 
proximately $20.2 billion, a gain of nearly 10 
percent over 1955. In the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area, the total is esti- 
mated at $14.7 billion. 

Retail sales totaled an estimated $8,600,- 
000,000 in the Los Angeles-Long Beach metro- 
politan area during 1956. That represented 
a gain of a little more than 5 percent over 
1955, the previous record year. 

Total civilian employment in the Los An- 
geles area increased in December for the lith 
consecutive month. Both the December fig- 
ure and the annual average established new 
alltime records. The average of 2,453,800 
persons gainfully employed in this area dur- 
ing the past year was 131,300 or 5.7 percent 
higher than the average for 1955. 

Unemployment in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area during 1956 was at 
the lowest level since World War II. The 
average of 64,300 listed as unemployed during 
the year was 8.5 percent below 1955. 

Manufacturing employment in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach metropolitan area in- 
creased in December to a new alltime high 
of 767,400. The 1956 average of 740,800 was 
6.4 percent above the previous year, and a 
new record. 

Aircraft employment in the Los Angeles 
area expended in December to 218,500—the 
highest point since World War II. New post- 
war peaks have been established in 11 of the 
past 12 months. The number of workers em- 
ployed in the aircraft industry averaged 
208,200 during the year 1956—a gain of 8.9 
percent over the previous year. 

New industrial plants and expansions an- 
nounced for Los Angeles County during 1956 
will involve a capital investment estimated 
at $345 million—the largest annual total in 
the history of the county. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of 38.5 percent over 1955 and 
4.4 percent over 1952, the previous peak year. 

Construction: During the year just ended, 
the total of all building permits issued in 
the southern half of California, plus all 
contracts awarded for engineering construc- 
tion, came to $2,832,000,000—a level 7.8 per- 
cent above last year’s record of $2,628,000,000. 
A decline in residential building was more 
than offset by a gain in non-residential 
building and construction exceeding 20 per- 
cent. 

Home building: Permits were issued in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach metropolitan area 
during 1956 for 90,298 family dwelling 
units—a reduction of 14.4 percent from the 
105,546 units authorized during 1955. 

The reduction in home building which 
occurred in the Los Angeles area—and 
especially in Orange County—between 1955 
and 1956 was not universal. Gains in the 
number of dwelling units authorized were 
recorded in San Diego, Riverside, Santa Bar- 
bara, and San Luis Obispo counties. 

The consumer price index (i. e., the cost 
of living index) in the Los Angeles area 
averaged 1.6 percent higher in 1956 than in 
1955. In November, the latest month for 
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which figures are available, the index was 
2.4 percent higher than it was a year earlier: 

Earnings of factory workers in the Los 
Angeles area averaged $89.89 per week during 
1956—an increase of 5 percent over the 1955 
average. In December, average weekly earn- 
ings exceeded’ $94. 


The Supreme Court Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the national publicity given to the 
contest for the governorship of Rhode 
Island last fall—a contest that finally 
was decided on a constitutional point by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Rhode 
Island—I offer for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the decisions of our 
Supreme Court in the cases of Dennis J. 
Roberts v. Board of Elections et al. (M. P. 
No. 1198) and John H. McGann v. Board 
of Elections et al. (M. P. No. 1195). 

They follow: 

JOHN H. McGann v. BoarRp or ELECTIONS ET AL. 
(M. P. No. 1195) 


OPINION 


Paolino, Judge: This is a petition for cer- 
tiorari to review and quash the record of the 
State board of elections declaring Alexander 
G. Teitz elected representative in the gen- 
eral assembly from the third representative 
district of the city of Newport at the general 
election held on November 6, 1956. 

After the petition was filed Alexander G. 
Teitz, hereinafter referred to as the inter- 
venor, requested an opportunity to be heard 
before we issued the writ. However, an ex- 
amination of the allegations of the petition, 
which was sworn to, made it manifest that 
the legal and constitutional issues raised 
were so substantial that we were constrained 
to issue the writ forthwith. However, in 
order to give the intervenor an opportunity 
to be heard, as he had requested, we departed 
from our regular practice in such cases and 
included only a temporary restraining order 
and after notice to him assigned the case 
specially for a hearing thereon. At such 
hearing, however, neither he nor his counsel 
appeared and we theretipon continued the 
restraining order in effect until the merits 
of the petition were determined. 

The respondent board, in compliance with 
the writ of certiorari, made due return of 
its records pertaining to the election in ques- 
tion. Thereafter the intervenor duly filed 
a motion to intervene and to take over the 
defense to the petition. In open court the 
respondent board by its counsel consented 
thereto and thereupon we granted the mo- 
tion. 

The intervetior however did not file any 
answer or plea to the petition for certiorari. 
Therefore the truth of the facts 
therein are undisputed. But he did file a 
motion to dismiss such petition on the 
ground that this court has no jurisdiction 
over the subject matter thereof. The cause 
was thereupon set down for hearing to a day 
certain on both the motion to dismiss and on 
the merits of the petition. | 

Before considering the motion to dismiss, 
we shall state briefly the facts as 
they appear in the record of the instant case. 
A biennial general election was held in Rhode 
Island on Tuesday, November 6, 1956, in pur- 
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suance of the provisions of article 1¢ ot 
amendments to the constitution o0{ 
State. Section 1 of said article provide, 
“The governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, attorney general, general treasure, 
and.senators and representatives in the pep. 
eral assembly, shall be elected at town. warg 
and district meetings ‘on the Tuesday ney; 
after the first Monday in November,’ bien. 
nially, commencing A. D. 1912.” 

At the general election on November ¢ 
1956, the petitioner was the Democrati, 
candidate for representative in the genera) 
assembly from the third representative dis. 
trict of the city of Newport, and the inter. 
venor was the Republican candidate for sajq 
office: 

On election day petitioner received on the 
voting machines in the? polling places 
throughout said third representative district 
‘1,407 votes and the intervenor received 1 33) 
votes. In addition thereto each received , 
certain number of votes cast by members of 
the Armed Forces and the merchant marine 
of the United States in active service ang 
absent from the State under article 22 
amendments to the constitution. None of 
such votes is in dispute and 29 of them 
were counted for the petitioner and 45 for 
the intervenor. Therefore the total uncon. 
tested votes for each candidate then stood as 
follows: 1,436 for petitioner and 1,426 for the 
intervenor. On the basis of these admittedly 
valid votes petitioner had a clear majority 
of 10 votes and if there were no other votes 
legally cast by qualified electors the board 
should have declared petitioner elected. 

The ure adopted by the board was 

substantially as follows: It first tabulated 
the State election returns of the votes cast 
on election day on the voting machines. It 
next proceeded to count certain ballots cast 
by electors absent from the State and herein. 
after referred to as civilian absentee voters. 
Then it ed to count certain other 
ballots cast by electors described in article 
23 of amendments to our Constitution as 
electors otherwise qualified who, by reason 
of old age, physical disability, illness or for 
other physical infirmities were unable to 
vote in person within the State. These will 
be referred to herein as shut-ins. The final 
step in the process was the counting of the 
war ballots, so-called, which were cast out- 
side the State by members of the Armed 
Forces and merchant me by virtue of 
article 22 of amendm to our Constitu- 
tion. These war ballots are not in dispute 
here. 
Before the count of all classes of ballots 
was finally completed by the board and prior 
to the declaration of the result of such count, 
petitioner challenged all of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots on the ground 
that they were unconstitutional. He ac- 
cordingly objected to the counting of any of 
such ballots by the board in the tabulation 
of the votes for the aforesaid candidates and 
requested that none of said votes be con- 
sidered or counted by the board in arriving 
at the result of said election. At the same 
time the petitioner requested the board to 
segregate and mark for identification the 
inner envelopes, which contained the ballots 
east by the civilian absentee and shut-in 
voters at said election. These envelopes by 
their color and by the jurat or official ac- 
knowledgment carried on the face thereof 
their own identification and separation as to 
the time and place of voting. The same re- 
quest was made as to the outer envelopes 
and further as to all civiliam absentee and 
shut-in ballots cast in said election. In this 
last respect, as will appear later in this opin- 
ion, petitioner did more than was required of 
him in order to raise the constitutional and 
jurisdictional issues here involved. 

The protested before the board 
that it should not count any of such civilian 
absentee or shut-in ballots on the ground 
that article 23 of amendments was not seli- 
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ecuting; that there was no valid legislation 
. jementing it so as to validate the votes 

chen two classes of electors; and further 
co attempted amendatory legisla- 
tion under which the ballots had been issued 
to said civilian absentees and shut-ins was 
unconstitutional, “The board, however, in 
denying petitioner’s motion that said civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots be not counted 
tated that they had no authority or juris- 
giction to consider and determine constitu- 
tional questions. They took the view that it 
was their duty to carry out the literal lan- 
guage of the law as purportedly amended and 
to count all such ballots, unless and until 
this court declared those statutes and votes 
to be unconstitutional. 

The board thereupon proceeded to count 
and tabulate all the civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots. Some of these, as clearly 
shown on the face of the inner envelopes in 
which the ballots were contained, were cast 
on election day and admittedly others showed 
they were cast before election day. By count- 
ing all such ballots, regardless of whether 
they were, voted on or before election day, 
the board determined that the total votes 
cast for each candidate then stood as follows: 
1,490 votes for petitioner and 1,561 votes for 
the intervenor, thus showing an apparent 
majority of 71 votes for the intervenor. On 
that basis the board declared the intervenor 

lected. 
: The petition thereupon promptly filed the 
instant petition and as stated sought and 
received a stay of the isuance by the board 
of a certificate of election to the intervenor 
until this court could determine the question 
of constitutional law, on which depended 
not only the validity of the civilian absentee 
and shut-in ballots but also the jurisdiction 
of the board to count them. Because of the 
importance of the issue involved we per- 
emptorily assigned the case for a special hear- 
ing on the earliest possible date consistent 
with the right-of counsel to make reasonable 
preparation. 

The intervenor as stated has filed a motion 
to dismiss the petition on the ground that 
this court has no jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter of the petition, or, in the alterna- 
tive, if it has jurisdiction it ought not, in 
the special circumstances of this case, exer- 
cise its power. He bases this contention 
entirely on the provisions of article 4, sec- 
tion 6, of our State constitution which pro- 
vides in part: “Each house shall be the 
judge of the elections and qualifications of 
its members * * *.” It is true that in our 
system of government pursuant to the above 
constitutional amendment each house of the 
general assembly is the final judge of the 
elections and qualifications of its members. 
However, in the instant case we are not con- 
cerned with the ultimate issue of the seat- 
ing or not seating of the petitioner or the 
intervenor. Nor are we called upon to decide 
the power of either branch of the general 
assembly in that regard. 

On the contrary we are confronted with 
a fundamental question of constitutional law 
which was raised on the record before the 
board the count and in this 
petition. In both places petitioner expressly 
challenged the constitutional right of the 
civilian absentee and shut-in electors to vote 
at all and also the jurisdiction of the re- 
spondent board to count any of the ballots 
cast by such classes of electors. 

Consequently the issues thus raised on the 
Tecord present questions of constitutional 
and fundamental law and are therefore 
within the court’s exelusive jurisdiction. 
(Rhode Island Constitution, art, 10, sec. 1 
and art. 12 of amendments, sec. 1. Taylor & 
Co. v. Place (4 R. I. 324).) Therefore neither 
branch of the general assembly has any 
authority to determine the constitutionality 
of its own enactments or the legal conse- 
quences of the application thereof. 
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Since 1893 the law has been well settled 
that jurisdiction of this court to pass upon 
questions of law in cases brought before it 
involving elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives in the general assembly is not 
affected by the constitutional provision that 
each house of the general assembly ‘“‘shall be 
the judge of the elections and qualifications 
of its members.” State v. Town Council (18 
R. I. 258). In that case at page 263 this 
court stated: “Again, it does not follow from 
the fact that one tribunal is the ulijmate 
judge of a question when it arises in refer- 
ence to a matter proper for its decision, that 
another tribunal may not entertain the same 
question independentiy when called upon to 
decide its own action or to compel the action 
of parties lawfully in its jurisdiction, and the 
recurrence of the same question in both fora 
does not exclude from the jurisdiction of 
either tribunal a case normally within it.” 

In the same case at page 262 the court 
held: “Under the constitution the action of 
each house with respect to the person claim- 
ing to be elected is valid and final; but none 
of the steps by which that action was reached 
and none of the reasons assigned by either 
house, though they were spread by resolu- 
tion upon its records, would have any force 
as declaring the law beyond the case then 
decided. Neither house of the legislature 
by itself can either make or authoritatively 
interpret the law as a rule for others. The 
making of the law under the constitution 
requires the concurrent vote of both houses 
and the declaration or authoritative inter- 
pretation of the law s0 as to form a precedent 
for subsequent cases, is for the courts. * * * 
The late Chief Justice Ames, in Taylor v. 
Place (4 R. I. 324), says, page 361: ‘Neither 
the convention which framed the constitu; 
tion, nor its members, nor the members of 
the general assembly, nor even the general 
assembly itself can authoritatively expound 
the constitution, but only the courts.’”’ 

The intervenor, has not cited and we have 
not found any authority or case affecting 
State elections which we deem of sufficient 
pertinency and persuasiveness to cause us to 
depart from. the well-established law on this 
issue as above enunciated. But petitioner 
relies strongly on a statement in Corbett v. 
Naylor (25 R. I. 520), to the effect that each 
house of the general assembly being “the 
judge” of the elections and qualifications of 
its own members is therefore the sole judge 
thereof. in 

However, he overlooks several points in this 
regard. First, the case was in mandamus to 
compel performance of a duty of the re- 
spondent moderator to count ballots which 
he already had done according to law. 
Therefore any observation about the power 
of each house of the general assembly, if 
taken literally and comprehensively out of 
context, was entirely unnecessary for the de- 
cision and is obviously dicta. Secondly, if 
this statement is read in the light of the 
nature of the case and the admitted status 
thereof on its fact, all counting of ballots 
had been legally performed and the ballots 
themselves according to existing law had 
been returned to and were being held for the 
sole use of the general assembly. At such 
juncture the statement in question is un- 
derstandably correct, because the issue at 
that time was entirely as to the seating or 
not seating by a house of the general assem- 
bly of its own member. As to that narrow 
issue each legislative branch can be said to 
be the sole judge of the elections and quali- 
fications of its members. But that is far 
from saying that each house of the general 
assembly is the sole judge to determine the 
constitutional right of certain classes of 
voters, the constitutionality and legal effect 
of its own statutes, and the jurisdiction of the 
board to count such civilian absentee and 
shut-in-baliots. Finally if the court meant 
what petitioner argues, it is strange that the 
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case of State v. Town Council, supra, was 
not even mentioned much less overruled, 
since 3 of the 5 judges in the case of Corbett 
v. Naylor, supra, also participated in the ear- 
lier decision only 11 years previously. 

On the other:hand there is an abundance 
of authorities elsewhere supporting the view 
which has been so well stated in State v. 
Town Council, supra, which was not over- 
ruled by Corbett v. Naylor, supra, and has 
been consistently followed here. For ex- 
ample see State ex rel. Benton v. Elder (31 
Neb. 169); O’Ferrall v. Colby (2 Minn. 180); 
People ex rel. Fuller v. Hilliard (29 Ill. 413); 
People ex rel. Sherwood vy. State Canvassers 
(129 N. Y. 360); State ex rel. Ingles v. Circuit 
Court of Spink County (63 S. D. 313). 

It is therefore the unanimous opinion of 
this court that it has exclusive jurisdiction 
to hear the purely legal and constitutional 
issues in this case. Therefore the motion 
of the intervenor to dismiss the petition for 
lack of jurisdiction in this court is denied. 
Consequently we shall proceed to consider 
the merits of the allegations of the petition. 

The petitioner here, as he did before the 
board, contended that the latter lacked juris- 
diction to count any civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots in determining the final re- 
sults of the election in question. He based 
his contention on the ground that General 
Laws, 1938, chapter 319, and all purported 
amendments thereto are unconstitutional in 
that they are in violation of section 1 of 
article 16 of amendments and because they 
are not in conformity with article 23 of 
amendments to the constitution of this 
State. This objection was expressly made by 
petitioner before the counting of votes in 
this representative district was finally con- 
cluded and before the result of the election 
was declared. At the same time petitioner 
requested that all civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots, as well as the inner and outer 
envelopes in which they were received, be 
segregated and marked for identification by 
the board. 

The intervenor, however, contends that we 
should not consider these constitutional 
questions on the ground that petitioner, by 
his failure before the board of elections to 
have the ballots marked for identification 
and segregated, is thereby barred from having 
the legal issues presented by the petition 
reviewed in this court. Inasmuclr as there 
is a diversity of opinion among the members 
of this court on this point, we shall proceed 
to determine this issue before we consider 
the other contentions of the intervenor. The 
intervenor relies chiefly on Brereton vy. Board 
of Canvassers (55 R. I. 23), and cases cited 
therein in support of his contention that the 
petitioner’s objection before the board was 
not timely. 

The facts and issues in the Brereton case 
are completely different from those in the 
instant case. In the first place the issues 
in the Brereton case concerned questions 
whether or not ballots though legally cast 
were nevertheless defective because of the 
manner in which the voters had marked 
them. Secondly, these questions naturally 
required an inspection of the ballots and 
markings to determine their validity. For 
these reasons this court found nothing to 
review legally and it quashed the writ of 
certiorari, which had theretofore issued on 
the basis of allegations in the petition which 
at the hearing in this court admittedly did 
not stand the test of legal proof. Thirdly, 
in that case the petitioner admittedly made 
no objection or request of any kind before 
the board of canvassers at any time, but 
sought to make his record of protest for the 
first time in this court. Fourthly, this court 
specifically pointed out in that case that no 
question of a lack or abuse or excess of 
jurisdiction had been raised by the peti- 
tioner therein either before the board of 
canvassers or before this court. 
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In the instant case we are confronted 
with a pure issue of constitutional law which 
was expressly raised on the record below, as 
to the right of civilian absentees and shutins 
to vote at all and as to the jurisdiction of 
the board to count any of the ballots al- 
legedly cast by such electors. These issues 
are not to be confused with the question 
whether certain specific ballots, though cast 
legally, were or were not marked by the 
voter according to law. The petitioner be- 
fore the completion of the count challenged 
the constitutional right to vote of all civilian 
absentee and shut-in electors and he further 
contended that none of the ballots cast by 
such electors should be counted because 
there is no valid statute implementing article 
23 of amendments and authorizing such bal- 
lots to be issued, cast, and counted. Conse- 
quently a pure question of constitutional law 
was raised on the record and it must be de- 
termined, if at all, not by an examination 
of the ballots themselves, but rather’ by 
determination and application of pertinent 
constitutional and statutory provisions. In- 
deed an inspection of the ballots as such 
could not possibly aid the court in determin- 
ing the constitutional and legal questions 
here involved and therefore their marking for 
identification would serve no useful purpose 
here. 

The petitioner’s claim of unconstitution- 
ality also raises basically the question of 
the jurisdiction of the board of elections to 
count any of the civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots. If the amendatory statutes in 
question are invalid, then the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in electors had no legal 
right to vote in the first instance. It neces- 


sarily follows that the board likewise had 
no legal right or authority to count such 
ballots. 

It is fundamental in our system of govern- 
ment under law that the question of juris- 
diction over the subject matter can be raised 


at any time. In Gorman v. Stillman (25 
R. I. 55), it is stated at page 59 “that if the 
court should be convinced that it has no 
jurisdiction over the suit it ought to dismiss 
the same at any stage of the proceedings. 
For, as said by Stiness, C. J., in Hazard v. 
Coyle (22 R. I. 435): ‘When a court has no 
jurisdiction of a cause, it should stop at any 
point where the fact appears.’” Continuing, 
the court’ said: “Indeed, the court of its own 
motion should do this, because jurisdiction 
is the primary and indispensable thing in 
all judicial procedings.” 

Likewise in David v. David (47 R. I. 304), 
the court held at page 306: “The question of 
the lack of jurisdiction could be raised at 
any time on motion, and should be deter- 
mined at the earliest stage of the proceed- 
ings if possible * * *; whenever it appears 
that the court has no jurisdiction the court 
of its own motion should stop the proceed- 
ings.” See also State Loan Co. v. Barry (71 
R. I. 188), where it is stated at page 189: 
“This court has consistently held that the 
question of jurisdiction over the subject 
matter may be raised at any time before 
judgment. Streeter v. Millman (68 R. I, 
456); O’Neil v. Demers (44 R. I. 504).” 

In O’Neil v. Demers, supra, the court held 
that it was proper to entertain a motion in 
the Supreme Court to dismiss a complaint 
pending in the district court on the ground 
that the district court lacked jurisdiction. 
The case was then before the Supreme Court 
on a constitutional question certified from 
the district court of the sixth judicial dis- 
trict. After citing Lace v. Smith (34 R. I. 
1), as authority for dismissing the complaint 
even when the case was before it only on 
certification, it was stated at page 507 with 
reference to that case: “The court based its 
action upon the broad ground that a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction may be raised at any 
stage of the proceedings in a cause before 
judgment, and said, ‘If the motion should 
be granted, the whole case, including the 
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constitutional raised therein, 
would terminate and cease to exist, therefore 
it becomes necessary to first inquire into the 
validity of the motion.’”’ 

The same rule is followed generally in 
other jurisdictions. For example, in Welton 
v. Hamilton (344 Ill. 82), the court said at 
page 95: “It is contended by the appellees 
that the appellants waived the question of 
the constitutionality of the act because it 
was not raised by them at the hearing before 
the board of appeals. The question here 
presented is one of jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter, and it is a principle which does 
not require the citation of authority that 
jurisdiction of the subject matter cannot be 
waived, or, as it is otherwise stated, cannot 
be conferred by consent of parties. * * * 
If a tribunal transcends the limits which the 
Constitution or the law has prescribed for 
it and assumes to act where it has no juris- 
diction its acts will be utterly void. Any 
act of a tribunal beyond its jurisdiction is 
null and void whether without its territorial 
jurisdiction or~ beyond its powers. * * * 
Want of jurisdiction may be taken advan- 
tage of by plea in abatement, and must be 
taken advantage of before making any plea 
to the merits, if at all, when it arises from 
formal defects in the process or when the 
want of jurisdiction is over the person, but 
where the cause of action is not within the 
jurisdiction granted by law to the tribunal 
it will dismiss the suit at any time when 
the fact comes to its notice.” 

See also City of Gainesville v. Brown- 
Crummer Investment Co. (277 U. S. 54), 
where the Supreme Court of the United 
States in speaking of such jurisdiction said 
at page 59: “Of course a question of juris- 
diction cannot be waived. Jurisdiction 
should affirmatively appear, and the ques- 
tion may be raised at any time.” 

The questions of estoppel, waiver and 
laches were not pleaded and strictly for that 
reason are not open to the intervenor. But 
even if pleaded it is well established gen- 
erally that since the parties may not confer 
jurisdiction over the subject matter by 
agreement or consent, so they may not waive 


such jurisdiction by agreement or consent or. 


conduct, especially where it concerns the 
constitutionality of a statute that affects the 
public interest. See 41 American Jurisdic- 
tion, Pleading, section 159, pages 403, 404, 
and cases cited. 

msequently after a careful examination 
of the issues raised by the motion to dismiss 
on the ground that petitioner did not make 
timely objection, it is the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the court that his objection was 
raised on the record in time and that peti- 
tioner is properly here. Therefore the mo- 
tion to dismiss is denied. 

The main issues raised by the petition in- 
volve the constitutionality of General Laws 
1938, chapter 319, as amended, which pur- 
ported to give civilian absentee and shut-in 
electors a right to vote before election day. 
The petitioner contends that all such civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots, even though 
conf literally with the provisions of 
chapter 319, as amended, nevertheless were 
cast without valid constitutional or legisia- 
tive authority. He also argues that article 23 
of amendments to the constitution of the 
State of Rhode Island expressly annulled arti- 
cle 21 of said amendments and thereby an- 
nulled all laws enacted pursuant thereto, and 
that therefore on November 6, 1956, there was 
no valid legislation enacted by the general as- 
sembly pursuant to power granted by said 
article 23. 

He further contends that the power of the 
general assembly under article 23 of amend- 
ments was limited by the same language 
which appeared in article 21 of amendments 
which was expressly annulled thereby; that 
such language of article 21 had been con- 
strued by the justices of this court in 1942 
as not permitting absentee voting except on 


a 


February 25 


election day; that in the.light of such Pinion 
the people must be presumed to have tseq 
the language intentionally to limit the Jeoi, 
lature as in article 21; that after the adoptio, 
of article 23 containing the languace thus 
interpreted by the court, sections 6 anq 7: ¥ 
of chapter 319, as amended, were neverthelec. 
further amended to provide for voting py 
civilian absentee and shut-in voters on ,, 
before election day; and that therefore in 
such respect both statutes were unconstjty. 
tional and void. In other words he c; tends 
that the constitutional pattern and language 
used by the people in adopting article 23 
following the interpretation of the same 
language appearing in article 21, showeg Un. 
questionably an intention to limit the legis. 
lature so as to permit civilian absentees ang 
shut-ins to vote only on the day of election 

On the other hand the intervenor conteng; 
that chapter 319, as amended, is constity. 
tional, but that even if civilfan absentee ang 
shut-in ballots cast before election day 
should be deemed invalid, the statutory 
amendments are servable and, at least to the 
extent that they authorize ballots-to be cas 
on election day, are valid and that such 
ballots are legal and should be counted. 

The constitutional questions thus raiseq 
by the instant petition and by the conten. 
tions of the parties are basically the same 
as those in the case of Roberts v. Board oj 
Elections, (R. I. —,) in which our opinion 
has this day been filed. In that case the 
issues and principles of law applicable 
thereto have been fully considered. we 
therein held that a liberal construction 
should be applied to the amendatory acts 
passed subsequent to the adoption of article 
XXIII; that accordingly they could be 
treated as manifesting a legislative intention 
to implement such article by reenacting the 
prior law by reference; and that in the cir. 
cumstances such liberality was warranted in 
order to save as many of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in votes as was constitu. 
tionally possible. 

For the reasons stated therein we are of 
the opinion that there is effective legislation 
implementing article XXIII to the extent 
that the board had authority to receive and 
count all ballots of civilian absentees and 
shut-ins provided they were cast on election 
day. We have considered the other conten- 
tions raised by the intervenor and we find 
them lacking in merit. 

Mr. Justice Andrews, while dissenting on 
the ground that the petitioner because of 
his alleged failure to make a timely objec- 
tion did not preserve the right to question 
here the constitutionality of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots, nevertheless 
agrees that if this issue'is before us then the 
constitution authorizes the general assembly 
to permit voting by civilian absentee and 
shut-in voters only on election day. 

The petition for certiorari is granted, the 
record of the action of the board in count- 
ing certain civilian absentee and shut-in 
ballots contained in inner envelopes whereon 
it was clearly established by the jurat or 
Offictal acknowledgement that such ballots 
had been cast before election day, and the 
declaration of the result based thereon, are 
quashed, and pursuant to our decision in 
this matter heretofore filed on January 1, 
1957, the records certified to this court are 
ordered returned to said board. 

Andrews, Judge, dissenting: As is shown by 
the decision filed on January 1,-1957, I dis- 
sented on the ground that the petitioner had 
not preserved the right to question the 
validity of the absentee and shut-in ballots. 
I have had an opportunity to examine the 
extended opinion of the majority on this day 
filed but am unable to agree with it on this 
point. 

General Laws 1938, chapter 319, section 7, 
as amended, provides that after the board of 
elections has received all the absentee bal- 
lots it shall proceed to process, count, and 
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reserve them as therein provided. Specific- 
poard is directed to see if the name 


of the voter appearing on the envelope en- 


closing the ballot is on the check list, and 
naving done so, to open the envelope, re- 
move the ballot, and, without looking at the 
inside of it, immediately deposit it in a 
covered BOX. obvious purpose of the 
jast requirement to preserve the secrecy of 
the ballot. This procedure was followed by 
the in counting all the absentee and 
-hut-in ballots cast at the last general elec- 
tion and the 2 groups of lawyers repre- 
senting the candidates for the 2 parties 
were given every opportunity to examine the 
envelopes before they were opened to see if 
the ballots in them were cast according to 


endl candidate of the same party, the 

titioner in Roberts v. Board of Elections 
et al. (M. P. No, 1198), challenged 270 bal- 
Jots because the envelopes containing them 
did not bear a notarial seal or its statutory 
equivalent as required by said chapter 319. 
In each case, the board, before opening the 
envelope, covered the voter’s name with 
masking tape to preserve the secrecy of his 
pallot and then took out the ballot and gave 
it and its envelope the same number to pre- 
serve the identity of the ballot should this 
court be later asked to pass upon its validity. 
In view of the command of the statute, this 
was at least a proper way to preserve- the 
identity of the ballot, for once the uni- 
dentified ballot was put into the locked box 
with the other ballots it could never be 
matched up with its equally unidentified 
envelope. When either party challenged a 
ballot on this or any other ground the same 
procedure was followed. Neither party ob- 
jected to this procedure and neither can now 
object to it. The shut-in ballots and the ob- 
jections thereto were handled in the same 
manner as the absentee ballots. 

After all the absentee ballots had been 
counted, the result was made known and the 
same was done in regard to the shut-in bal- 
lots. It was not until about 2 weeks after 
all the absentee ballots had been counted and 
about a week after all the shut-in ballots 
had been counted that the petitioner for the 
first time objected to any of thenron the 
ground that they had been cast under an 
unconstitutional statute. He then protested 
and moved that the board consider none of 
them in the final count. As stated by the 
majority, he did at that time request the 
board to have the inner envelopes which con- 
tained the ballots cast by absentee and shut- 
in voters at said election segregated and 
marked for identification. 

When this case was decided on January 1, 
1957, I thought this petitioner, like the peti- 
tioner in Roberts v. Board of Elections et al. 
(M. P. No. 1198), had failed to ask the board 
to identify the ballots at the time he made 
his motion to have them excluded from the 
final count. My mistake in this regard has 
recently come to my attention and I freely 
admit it, but as I then stated to my brethren 
and continue to maintain that the petitioner 
should have had the ballots and their en- 
velopes marked for identification at the time 
the envelopes were opened long before he 
made his motion, my mistake is of no legal 
significance, Otherwise, I would abandon my 
dissent if such a thing is now possible. 

A few days after he made his motion the 
petitioner filed this petition for certiorari 
and in his brief and oral argument before us 
contended that he had properly preserved the 
right to che all the absentee and shut- 
in ballots, relying solely upon the following 
quotation from thé opinion in Brereton v. 
Board of Canvassers (55 R. I. 23). I quote 
from page 5 of his brief immediately after 
he cites that case. “In that case the court 
said at page 30, citing with approval the 
case of Adams vy. Glen (53 R. I. 41), and com- 
ae upon the decision rendered in said 
ase: 


. 
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* ‘Clearly the court then was of the opinion 
that in such proceedings only ballots, the 
rulings on which by the board of canvassers 
had been objected to before the board and 
which therefore should have been marked 
by the board for identification, should be 
considered by the court. Moreover, the view 
of the court then clearly indicates that if 
rulings of a board late in the counting of 
ballots of any election make one of the can- 
didates wish to object to the ruling on any 
ballot previously counted or rejected, he still 
can and should make such objection and 
have the ballot marked for identification at 
any time before the counting is finally con- 
cluded and the decision made.’ ” 

I do not read the rule of the quotation 
from the Brereton case to mean that a can- 
didate can delay asking the board to identify 
ballots until a time when it cannot do so 
because of his earlier failure to have them 
identified when they could have been iden- 
tified. And this is so, although at the time 
of the late request the ballots are still in the 
custody of the board and it is still counting 
ballots. That is just the situation in this 
case. 

Further on in the Brereton opinion the 
court gave what has always seemed to me 
its reasons for the rule of the quotation 
when it said, pp. 31, 32, that to have the 
marking, segregation and rulings made in 
this court would be to make this court a 
super counting tribunal rather than a re- 
viewing one and so it would not allow these 
things to be done there for the first time. 

Had the petitioner challenged each ballot 
when its envelope plainly showed on its 
face when it had been cast and had such 
ballot and its envelope been identified with 
the same mark, as was done in the case of the 
270 ballots, the board could at any time while 
the ballots were in its custody have deter- 
mined for which of the contestants the good 
and bad ballots were cast, for it is for that 
ultimate purpose that identification is re- 
quired. 

The motion was to have all ballots disre- 
garded in the final count and since some of 
them were entitled to be counted, said mo- 
tion was too broad and was properly denied. 
Hampson vy. Taylor (15 R. I. 83, 87 (1885)). 

When the petitioner made his late motion 
doubtless he thought that all ballots were 
bad just as he doubtless thought that all 
the ballots were good when he failed to have 
them identified when identification could 
have been made; but the fact that’he was 
wrong in both instances does not change the 
vital fact that the ballots cast before elec- 
tion day were bad and those cast on election 
day were good. Courts do not make the law; 
they only declare what it wat at the crucial 
time in the past. These ballots were always 
good or bad depending upon the time they 
were cast. 


But the majority holds that the Brereton 
case does not rule this case on this point. 
It says in part: “The petitioner’s claim of 
unconstitutionality also raises basically the 
question of the jurisdiction of the board of 
elections to count any of the civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots. If the amenda- 
tory statutes in question are invalid, then the 
civilian absentee and shut-in electors had no 
legal right to vote in the first instance. It 
necessarily follows that the board likewise 
had no legal right or authority to count such 
ballots. It is fundamental in our system of 
goverhment under law that the question of 
jurisdiction over the subject matter can be 
raised at any time.” 

I respectfplly disagree with the majority 
that the petitioner raised the question of the 
jurisdiction of the board to count the bal- 
lots. He simply attacked the validity of the 
ballots which had long before been counted 
without objection by him—two profoundly 
different legal situations. It is abundantly 
clear that He did not consider that he had 
raised a jurisdictional question for he relied 
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solely upon the Brereton case which did not 
involve jurisdiction. Nevertheless there can 
be no question of the right of the majority to 
reject the position taken on this point by the 
lawyers for both parties and to decide it on 
any ground it chooses. Neither can there be 
any question of the right of an appellate 
court to dismiss a case for lack of jurisdic- 
tion in the lower court over the subject mat- 
ter and this, too, without being asked so 
to do. 

I take this occasion to state that when this 
case was decided on January 1, 1957, the ma- 
jority raised the question of lack of jurisdic- 
tion and rested its decision on this point of a 
lack of jurisdiction and that I then expressed 
my disagreement with its position. 

There has never been any doubt in my 
mind of the board’s jurisdiction, using that 
term as it has long been understood to 
mean—the power conferred by law upon a 
tribunal to enter upon the inquiry—the sub- 
ject matter—here the counting of ballots. 
That power includes the power to make, in 
the course of the inquiry, erroneous rulings. 
It has also long been settled that such er- 
roneous rulings are final unless they are 
reversed at the instance of the person against 
whom they are made, who has preserved his 
right to have them reversed by taking the 
proper steps at the proper time in accordance 
with the rules governing the inquiry, for ex- 
ample, the rules of the Brereton case. 

Said section 7 conferred jurisdiction upon 
the board to count all the ballots not just 
those validly cast. The board of canvassers 
of Warwick had a like jurisdiction. The 
counting of each ballot is not a separate case. 
A tribunal that has jurisdiction to take an 
account, for example, that of an executor, 
administrator, or a trustee, has jurisdiction 
to allow items that should not be allowed. 
That is mere error in the exercise of juris- 
diction, just as here it was mere error for the 
board to count, as it came to them, ballots 
cast before election day—error to be pre- 
served for review as provided in the Brereton 
case. 

The majority says that we are not con- 
cerned with certain ballots not properly 
marked in accordance with law. This was the 
situation in the Brereton case. That case did 
not involve a question of jurisdiction. I am 
unable to see, at least:for jurisdictional pur- 
poses, any substantial difference between bal- 
lots invalid because they bear distinguish- 
ing marks and ballots invalid because their 
envelopes lack notarial seals or ballots in- 
valid because they were cast before election 
day. In each case the ballots are invalid and 
no more or less so than in the other two 
cases. 

I have examined the cases cited by the ma- 
jority and they are in point on the question 
of the right of an appellate court to raise the 
lack of jurisdiction of the lower court over 
the subject matter without being asked so to 
do, but I find nothing in them that shows 
that in this case we have a lack of jurisdic- 
tion in the board. 

State Loan Co. v. Barry (71 R. I. 188), cited 
by the majority, was an action at law com- 
menced by a writ wherein the ad damnum 
was fixed at $1,000 returnable to the superior 
court. This court referred to the statute 
which provided that the superior court shall 
have exclusive original jurisdiction only 
when the damages laid in the writ shall ex- 
ceed $1,000 and that the statute also provides 
that the district court shall have exclusive 
original jurisdiction of all civil actions 
wherein the damages laid in the writ do not 
exceed $1,000. Here we have a perfect illus- 
tration of lack of jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter but it has no application to the 
facts of this case. 

Jurisdiction must be conferred by the con- 
stitution or by statute and what better illus- 
tration of this rule can be found than in the 
very opinion of the majority. The intervener 
moved to dismiss this case because he 
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claimed that the petition showed on its face 
that this court lacked jurisdiction to hear it 
because the constitution makes each house 
of the general assembly the sole judge of the 
election and qualification of its members. 
I agreed with the majority that the reason- 
ing of Mr. Justice Douglas in State v. Town 
Council (18 R. I. 258) is more convincing 
than that of the dissenter Mr. Justice Stiness 
who, unlike his associates, did not abandon 
the first opinion in that case. That does not 
mean, however, as might be inferred from 
the statement. of the majority at the end of 
its consideration of that motion that I agreed 
that we should proceed to hear the so-called 
merits of this case. I did not so agree be- 
cause as I have stated in my dissent filed 
on January 1, 1957, the petitioner had failed 
to preserve “the right to question here the 
constitutionality of the absentee and shut- 
in ballots.” 

Since my dissent was grounded solely upon 
the failure of the petitioner to properly pre- 
serve his right to be heard at all on the 
substance of his petition, had-I received any 

“support from my brethren the petitioner 
would have been stopped right at the thresh- 
old of the court. .Such being my position 
I have confined this opinion strictly to the 
reasons that led to my position and to the 
reasons why I could not agree with the ma- 
jority that we were dealing with lack of 
jurisdiction. Consistently with that position 
I have not discussed here anything concern- 
ing the court’s decision of January 1, 1957, 
on the merits, except to emphasize the words 
of my dissent thereto, namely: “If this ques- 
tion is properly before us.” 

If it be said that my dissent is based on 
a procedural point, my answer is that it was 
upon this procedural point that this court 
refused to hear the merits of the Brereton 


case. 

For the foregoing reasons it is my judg- 
ment that the instant decision should read: 
“The petition is denied and dismissed, the 


writ is quashed, the restraining order here- 
tofore entered is dissolved, and the records 
certified to us are ordered returned to the 
board of elections with our decision endorsed 
thereon.” 


Joun H. McGanw v. Boarp or ELECTIONS ET 
aL. (M. P. No. 1195); ALrrep B. GoOBEILLE v. 
SAME (M. P. No. 1196); Haroip E. SHIPPEE 
v. SAME (M. P. No. 1197) 


DECISION 


The above three cases were heard together, 
involved the same basic issues, and will be 
decided together. 

The motion of the intervenors to dismiss 
the petition for certiorari in each case on 
the ground that the general assembly con- 
stitutionally is the judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own members is unanimously 
denied. We are not concerned with the 
ultimate issue of the seating or not seating 
of any member of the general assembly. The 
controlling issue before us is purely a ques- 
tion of constitutional law and therefore is 
solely within the court's jurisdiction under 
the constitution. 

The majority of the court have agreed 
that, even assuming by extreme liberality 
there was in existence a valid statute giving 
the board of elections the right to count 
civilian absentee and shut-in votes so called, 
such statute cannot constitutionally and 
legally be extended to authorize such civilian 
absentee and shut-in voters to cast their 
ballots on any day other than election day, 
November 6, 1956. 

Since the board has not informed this 
court of the number of civilian absentee and 
shut-in voters who, by the jurat or acknowl- 
edgment on the inner envelope, clearly 
established that they had cast their ballots 
on election day, we are able only to point 
Gut to the board that they should follow the 
principle as set forth in the case of Dennis 
J. Roberts vy. Board of Elections et al., (M. P. 
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No. 1198), filed this day, dnd that they should 
count only the civilian absentee and shut-in 
ballots wherein the inner envelopes estab- 
lish that they had been sworn to or legally 
acknowledged on election day. 

The records and actions of the respondent 
board in counting civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots contained in inner envelopes 
not in accordance with our above-stated con- 
clusion, and the declaration of result in each 
case based thereon are hereby quashed. Our 
opinion will be filed later. 

Andrews, Judge, dissents on the ground 
that the petitioners did not preserve the 
right to question here the constitutionality 
of the absentee and shut-in ballots. He 
agrees, however, that if this question is 
properly before us then the constitution 
allows voting of civilian absentee and shut- 
in voters so called only on election day. 
DENNIS J. ROBERTS v. BOARD OF ELECTIONS 

ET AL. (M. P. No. 1198) 


OPINION 


Condon, Judge: This is a petition for 
certiorari to review the action of the re- 
spondent state board of elections in declar- 
ing Christopher Del Sesto, the other re- 
spondent, elected governor of the state at 
the general election held on November 6, 
1956. We issued the writ and in compliance 
therewith the board made due return of 
its records pertaining to the election of 
governor. The respondent Christopher Del 
Sesto took over the defense to the petition, 
the board by its counsel expressly consent- 
ing thereto in open court. We shall herein- 
after refer to him as the respondent. As 
such respondent he neither moved to dis- 
miss the petition nor filed any answer or 
special plea to it, but proceeded to a hearing 
on its merits. Therefore the validity of the 
petition and the facts alleged therein are 
undisputed. 

The facts are as follows: On election day 
petitioner received on the voting machines 
in the polling places throughout the State 
190,259 votes and the respondent received 
190,052 votes. In addition each received 
a certain number of votes cast by members 
of the Armed Forces and the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States in active service 
and absent from the State, of which 2,056 
were counted for petitioner and 1,552 for 
respondent. The total for each candidate 
then stood as follows: 192,315 for petitioner 
and 191,604 for respondent. On the basis 
of these admittedly valid votes petitioner 
had a clear majority of 711 votes, and unless 
there were other votes legally cast by quali- 
fied electors the board should have declared 
petitioner elected. 

However, over the protest of petitioner 
the board counted certain ballots cast by 
civilian electors absent from the State and 
by other civilian electors “who, by reason 
of old-age, physical disability, illness or for 
other physical infirmities” were unable to 
vote in person although within the State. 
The electors of the first class are sometimes 
referred to as civilian absentee voters and 
those of the second class as shut-ins. They 
cast their ballots and forwarded them by 
mail under the provisions of general law 
1938, chapter 319, as amended. 

That chapter, as amended, purported to 
authorize such electors to vote in absentia on 
or before election day. It had been origi- 
nally enacted pursuant to article 21 of 
amendments to the State constitution and 
authorized voting only on election day. Sub- 
sequently article 21 of amendments was ex- 
pressly annulled by article 23 of amendments 
which also did not authorize voting before 
election day. Thereafter the general assem- 
bly undertook to amend chapter 319 appar- 
ently intending thereby to give effect to that 
constitutional amendment. Some of the 
ballots that were voted under such amended 
chapter had been cast on election day, but a 
much larger number had been cast before 
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that day. After counting all of such balioj, 
the board found that the total vote for pet). 
tioner was 194,547 and for responder; 
194,974, and it thereupon declared the Jatte: 
elected. 

The petitioner protested before the boarg 
that it should not count any ballots cast py 
either the civilian absentees or the shut -ing, 
contending that article 23 of amendmen 
was not self-executing and that — Was no 
valid legislation implementing it; nd he 
argued further that such attempted | legisla. 
tion under which the ballots had been iss) ued 
to said civilian absentees and shut-ins was 
unconstitutional. The board refused to ep. 
tertain petitioner’s objection on the groung 
that it was without jurisdiction to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the election law ang 
that it was its duty to count all ballots cast 
under such law unless and until this cour 
declared it unconstitutional. 

As a consequence of such ruling, petitioner 
promptly filed the instant petition anq 
sought a stay of the issuance by the board 
of a certificate of election to the respondent 
until the questions thus raised affecting the 
legality of the civilian absentee and shut-in 
ballots could be determined according +o lay. 
We issued such stay and peremptorily as. 
signed the case for hearing at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the right of 
counsel to make reasonable preparation. 

The case has naturally aroused intense 
public interest. This is understandable in 
view of the ultimate issue involved. Not- 
withstanding the emotional overtones of the 
discussion of it elsewhere, it is worthy of 
note that the case was argued here strictly in 
keeping with the customary decorum of this 
court. With commendable ability and zeal, 
yet without rancor, counsel for each party 
urged every legitimate legal point in support 
of their client’s interests. Their appeals 
were always addressed: to the law and the 
precedents as they understood them, and 
never to the emotions. Such restraint on 
their part appeared to have communicated 
itself to others who crowded the courtroom 
far beyond its capacity. They, too, de- 
meaned themselves in a manner belitting 
the time, the place, and the constitutional 
issue that was presented. 

We mention these facts to show that we 
are not unmindful of the human emotions 
which tend to prevent a calm approach to 
the cold, legal aspects of this case. Others, 
without having the supreme judicial re- 
sponsibility under the constitution, may in- 
dulge those emotions and play upon them, 
but we in this court may not do so. On 
the contrary we are in duty bound to put 
emotional arguments completely aside and 
to decide the case, &s we do every other case, 
solely by the rule of law. Only in that way 
can the people of this State hope to retain 
and enjoy that priceless possession of free 
men, a government that guarantees liberty 
and justice under law. What then is the 
rule of law which governs the right of these 
civilian absentees and shutins to vote? 

In this State the time and the place of 
voting for governor and other State off- 
cers was fixed by the constitution from the 
beginning. Article 16 of amendments, which 
now governs, expressly provides that they 
“shall be elected at town, ward, and district 
meetings on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, biennially, commenc- 
ing A. D. 1912.” For 87 years after the 
adoption of the constitution down to 1930 
there was only one exception to the rule that 
an elector must appear in person at his 
polling place in order to exercise his right 
to vote. That exception was article 4 of 
amendments which was adopted in August 
1864 and provided that an elector absent from 
the State in time of war in the actual mili- 
tary service may vote on the day of election 
by delivering a written or printed ballot with 
the names of the persons voted for thereon 
to the officer commanding his regiment 
company. 
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In 1918 the judges of this court as then 
constituted, mamely, C. Frank Parkhurst, 

William H. Sweetland, Walter B. Vincent, 
parius Baker, and Charles F. Stearns, unani- 
mously advised Governor Beeckman that no 

elector except those entitled to claim the 

rivilege of article 4 of amendments could 
exercise his right to vote otherwise than 
in person in his town, ward, or district meet- 
ing on election day. In re Right of Electors 
in the Military Service of the United States, 
4] Rhode Island 118. 

On November 4, 1930, the people adopted 
article 21 of amendments which provided 
that any elector absent from the State and 
otherwise qualified to vote at the general 
election should have the right to vote for all 
officers and propositions on the State bal- 
lot. Unlike article 4 of amendments, how- 
ever, it was not self-executing but required 
legislation to make it effective. This amend- 
ment expressly authorized the general as- 
sembly to enact such legislation, annulled 
said article 4, and further authorized the 
enactment of special regulations to govern 
the hanner of voting by electors absent from 
the State in the actual military service of 
the United States. 

Pursuant to that amendment the general 
assembly enacted public laws 1932, chapter 
1863, which later became chapter 319 in the 
revision of general laws of 1938. This is 
sometimes referred to as the absentee voter 
law. That statute sets out in minute detail 
what the elector must do in order to exercise 
the exceptional privilege granted to him by 
the amendment. And in section 6, consist- 
ently with the views so clearly stated unani- 
mously in In re Right of Electors in the Mili- 
tary Service of the United States, supra, it 
was expressly provided: “The absentee voter, 
upon receipt of the absentee voter's ballot as 
provided in this chapter, shall vote the same 
‘on said election day’ at some place without 
the State of Rhode Island * * *.” 
after the above language which we have not 
quoted appeared in two subsequent amend- 
ments of the chapter down to May 11, 1953, 
when chapter 3204 of the public laws of 1953 
was approved. In that chapter for the first 
time it was provided that such ballot could 
be voted “on or before said election day.” 

In the meantime, 11 years prior to that 
amendment of the statute, the Honorable the 
House of Representatives had asked this 
court: “May the legislature authorize those 
absent from the State in the actual military 
service of the United States, in time of war, 
to cast absentee ballots, before the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November, the 
time for holding biennial general elections?” 
The judges of this court as then.constituted, 
Edmund W. Flynn, William W. Moss, Antonio 
A. Capotosto, Hugh B. Baker, and Francis B. 
Condon, unanimously answered that ques- 
tion in the negative and stated: “Whatever 
other power may be vested in the general as- 
sembly by the last sentence in article 21, sec- 
tion 1, that sentence givés no power to the 
general assembly to change the day of ‘the 
general election held biennially, when the 
vote of a qualified elector, whether an absent 
elector or not, shall be cast.” (Opinion to 
the house of representatives, 67 Rhode Island 
465, 469.) 

The general assembly apparently abided by 
that opinion and did not enact legislation to 
the contrary. Subsequently a constitutional 
convention was held on March 28, 1944, at 
which an amendment was proposed to the 
constitution which expressly authorized the 
general assembly to prescribe the time of 
voting by members of the Armed Forces. 
That amendment, which is article 22 of 
amendménts, was adopted April 11, 1944, and 
besides specifically authorizing absentee vot- 
ing by “members of the Armed Forces and 
the merchant marine of the United States in 
active service,” it provided: “and the general 
assembly is also authorized and empowered 
to enact legislation prescribing the time, 
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place, and manner and extent of voting by 
such members.” The people thus extended 
the power of the general assembly so that 
thereafter it could constitutionally authorize 
such members of the Armed Forces and the 
merchant marine to vote on or before election 
day, but significantly nothing was provided 
expressly or by necessary implication in that 
amendment to authorize the general assem- 
bly to fix the time for voting by civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in voters. 

However, some years later the general 
assembly proposed to the people. article 23 
of amendments, which the latter adopted on 
November 2, 1948. This amendment au- 
thorized not only electors absent from the 
State to vote as provided by article 21, but 
it also extended the privilege to electors 
within the State who were unable to vote in 
person at their polling places beca@use of old 
age, physical disability, illness or for other 
physical infirmities. It also authorized such 
civilian absentees and shut-ins to vote for 
officers and on all questions on the city, town 
or water district ballots as well as those on 
the State ballot, which article 21 did not. It 
further provided that the general assembly 
should have the power to carry the amend- 
ment into effect, but again significantly it 
did not authorize that body to prescribe the 
time of voting by civilian absentees and 
shut-ins, as article 22 had done for those in 
the Armed Forces. 

Apparently the general assembly recog- 
nized a distinction in the problems affecting 
the exercise of the special privilege by the 
members of the Armed Forces on the one 
hand and by the civilian absentees and shut- 
ins on the other, and accordingly it did not 
ask the people for the power which had been 
given to it by article 22. We are, therefore, 
unanimously of the opinion that the con- 
stitutional pattern is clear, and that article 
23 does not authorize the general assembly 
to provide for voting by civilian absentees 
and shut-ins thereunder at any time other 
than on the day of election as expressly pre- 
scribed by the constitution in article 16 of 
amendments. 

Under article I, section 4, of the Federal 
Constitution the legislatures of the several 
States, are expressly authorized to fix the 
time of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, so that this 
opinion has no application to the election of 
such officers. : 

Article 23 of amendments to the State con- 
stitution expressly annulled article 21 of 
amendments and did not contain any saving 
clause preserving the legislation which had 
been enacted thereunder and under which 
civilian absentee voters had been exercising 
their privilege of voting in absentia since 
1932. It is undisputed that article 23 was 
not self-executing and therefore required 
legislation to implement it. See Opinion to 
the Governor (The Registration of Electors; 
22 R. I. 651). 


The petitioner argues that the general as- 
sembly failed to enact such legislation. The 
respondent contends that since the general 
assembly, after the adoption of that article, 
did pass certain amendments to General 
Laws 1938, chapter 319, purporting to carry 
out the intent thereof, namely, Public Laws 
1949, chapter 2316, Public Laws 1950, chapter 
2637, Public Laws 1953, chapters 3204 and 
3205, Public Laws 1954, chapter 3314, and 
Public Laws 1955, chapter 3456, it had effec- 
tyely implemented the article of amendment. 

e petitioner claims such legislative amend- 
ments were abortive since they purported to 
amend a law which did not exist. He con- 
tends that such law fell with the express an- 
nulment of article 21 of amendments on 
which the law was based. In support of that 
claim he relies upon the well-recognized 
principle that, in the absence of a saving 
clause, legislation which is dependent upon 
or subsidiary to a constitutional~provision 
which has been repealed falls with such pro- 
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vision, and he cites State v. Tanks (15 R. I. 
385), Williams v. Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana (278 U.S. 235), Dorchy v. State of Kansas 
(264 U. S. 286), Railroad Retirement Board v. 
Alton R. R. (295 U. S. 330), Carter v. Carter 
Coal Co. (298 U.S. 238), and United States v. 
Chambers (291 U.S. 217). 

We have examined those cases and we are 
in accord with the principle applied to the 
facts therein. However, in the case at bar we 
think the factual situation which confronts 
us differs in kind and degree to such an ex- 
tent that a majority of the court feels that 
a liberal construction should be applied to 
the amendatory acts passed by the general 
assembly subsequent to the adoption of ar- 
ticle 23 of amendments and that they should 
be treated as manifesting an intent on the 
part of the general assembly to implement 
such article of amendment by reenacting the 
prior statutory law by reference. 

It is conceded that such a construction is 
extremely liberal and something may well be 
said by the petitioner in criticism of it. How- 
ever, inasmuch as a rule of statutory con- 
struction only is involved in this phase of the 
case, we feel warranted in indulging such 
liberality in order that as many of these 
civilian absentee and shut-in votes as it is 
constitutionally possible to save may not be 
lost. Therefore we hold that such part of 
General Laws 1938, chapter 319, as amended, 
which authorizes voting on election day is 
valid and that part which purports to author- 
ize voting before election day is invalid. See 
State v. Clark (15 R. I. 385). On that view 
we are of the opinion that there is effective 
legislation by reference substantially imple- 
menting article 23 of amendments so far as it 
concerns voting by civilian absentees and 
shut-ins on election day. The board is there- 
fore lawfully authorized to receive and count 
the ballots cast by such electors on elec- 
tion day. 

In view of the urgency of a prompt deci- 
sion we directed the board to ascertain the 
number of those ballots. They have done 
so and have reported to us that 648 such 
ballots were cast on election day. By credit- 
ing the respondent with all of such ballots, 
notwithstanding some of them were probably 
cast for petitioner, the result favorable to 
petitioner as disclosed by the voting machine 
totals and the total of the ballots cast by 
members of the Armed Forces would not be 
altered. Consequently we find it unneces- 
sary to examine 270 civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots to which petitioner had ob- 
jected for certain reasons pertaining to each 
ballot which had been segregated pursuant 
to such objection. In view of the official 
tabulation of the board as above disclosed, 
it is our further opinion that the board 
should issue a certificate of election to peti- 
tioner, since our order in this case is that the 
record of the board in counting certain 
civilian absentee and shut-in ballots which 
were cast before election day and the decla- 
ration of election of the respondent based 
thereon is illegal and void and must be 
quashed. 

Before concluding we must advert to one 
other point because there is a diversity of 
opinion thereon among the members of the 
court. Although the respondent did not file 
any motion to dismiss the petition on the 
ground that petitioner was not entitled to 
prefer it, he contended in his brief and in 
oral argument that petitioner’s failure, be- 
fore the board of elections, to have all civilian 
absentee and shut-in ballots marked and 
segregated precludes him from having the 
board’s action reviewed and the constitu- 
tionality of chapter 319, as amended, deter- 
mined by this court in these certiorari pro- 
ceedings. However, before the board he con- 
ceded that petitioner had the right to raise 
that question saying: “It is properly within 
the rights of Governor Roberts, if he wants 
to challenge the constitutionality of this sec- 
tion of the statute, nobody objects to his 
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right to do that.” ‘Tranrcript of the Board 
of Elections, page 715. 

Nevertheless, he now seeks to make an 
opposite contention and relies chiefly on his 
interpretation of Brereton v. Board of Can 
vassers (55 R. I. 23). There are several an- 
swers to this contention insofar as it is urged 
against our considering the above issue. In 
the first place the determination of the val- 
idity of the statute does not require exami- 
nation of any ballots. Secondly, petitioner 
objected to the counting of all civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in ballots before the count 
of all ballots was finally concluded by the 
board and the result announced. He thus 
properly brought in question upon the-rec- 
ord the constitutionality of the statute upon 
which the jurisdiction of the board to re- 
ceive and count all ballots cast pursuant 
thereto depends. See State v. Garnetto (75 
R. I. 86). 

The respondent has apparently miscon- 
ceived the Brereton case. In that case the 
petitioner did not raise any objections to the 
rulings of the board of canvassers at the 
counting of the ballots although in his peti- 
tion for certiorari he alleged that he had. 
As a result of such allegations the writ issued 
but at the hearing before us he was unable 
to sustain such allegations and we quashed 
the writ. Neither at the hearing before the 
board nor here did he question the validity 
of the election law and he did not raise any 
question of the right of any elector to vote. 
In fact no question of the constitutional 
right of absentees or shut-ins to vote was 
involved in that case. His contentions were 
based solely on the alleged illegal manner 
in which certain ballots were marked by the 
voter. We pointed out in dur opinion that 
such questions could not be raised for the 
first time in this court but that they should 
have been raised before the board, and that 
each protested ballot should have been 
marked for identification and segregated 
there for purposes of review here. The peti- 
tioner at no time either before the board 
or in this court raised any question of the 
board of canvassers’ jurisdiction to receive 
and count any ballots nor did he bring upon 
the record a question of the constitutionality 
of the election law. 

In the case at bar the constitutional issue, 
which the respondent before the board con- 
ceded that petitioner had the right to raise, 
concerned the legal authority of two classes 
of voters to vote at all, and not whether cer- 
tain specific ballots were properly marked by 
the voter in accordance with law. The sum 
and substance of petitioner’s claim is that no 
civilian absentee or shut-in ballots should 
be counted, because there is no valid statute 
authorizing such ballots to be voted under 
article 23 of amendments, and therefore the 
board was without jurisdiction to receive 
and count them. 

That is a pure question of law which may 
be determined wholly aside from an examina- 
tion of the ballots. In fact an inspection of 
the ballots as such could not possibly aid in 
determining this fundamental question of 
law. Further, since it is a question of juris- 
diction over the subject matter it could be 
raised at any time. Moreover, involved in 
petitioner’s claim is the further contention 
that in any event the statute is unconstitu- 
tional. Such question having been brought 
upon the record before the board, there can 
be no doubt that certiorari lies in this court 
to have that issue finally determined. Thayer 
Amusement Corp. v. Moulton (63 R. I. 182). 
The majority of the court, therefore, have 
no hesitancy in holding that petitioner is 
properly here. 

The respondent has raised a further ob- 
jection, namely, that petitioner is estopped 
to question the validity of the statute under 
which the challenged ballots were cast be- 
cause as governor he approved such statute. 
There is no merit in that contention. It 
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would be a mischievous precedent if we were 
to hold that a governor or a member of the 
general assembly must submit to an uncon- 
stitutional law because in the per- 
formance of his official duty he had partic- 
ipated in the enactment of such law. We 
are aware of no case where any court has gone 
to that extent in applying the doctrine of 
estoppel to such officers and we doubt if any 
can be found. Without further prolonging 
this opinion we may say that we have con- 
sidered the respondent’s other objections 
based on estoppel, laches, and waiver and we 
find them all to be lacking in merit. 

Our conclusions may be summed up in a 
few sentences. The people of this State have 
the sole power to say when and where the 
votes for officers on the State ballot may be 
cast. They have authorized the general as- 
sembly to allow members of the Armed 
Forces to cast them when and where it pre- 
scribes. They have not authorized the gén- 
eral assembly to allow civilian absentees and 
shut-ins to vote at any time other than on 
election day. If we were~to give effect to 
that part of the statute which permitted 
them to vote before election day and allow 
such ballots to be counted, notwithstanding 
that we hold such portion of the statute un- 
constitutional, we would be usurping the 
power which the people have reserved to 
themselves. 

This court may not ‘evade its plain duty 
no matter how disagreeable the conse- 
quences. The power to Keep the legislative 
department within its constitutional limits 
has been lodged here by the people and they 
have a right to expect us to exercise it in a 
proper case. Speaking of that power and the 
duty of the court to declare a statute which 
conflicts with the constitution void, the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts de- 
clared in Bowe v. Secretary of the Common- 
wealth (320 Mass. 230), at page 244: “It isa 
necessary function, if constitutional provi- 
sions are to be the supreme law, and not mere 
declarations of policy to be disregarded by 
the legislature at will.” 

And further on the same page that court 
stated: “The people by the constitution cre- 
ated the legislative branch of government as 
well as the executive and judicial branches, 
and conferred and at the same time limited 
the powers of each of them. Each must act 
pursuant to thé constitution and within the 
authority conferred by it. Once the idea of 
enactments at different levels of authority 
is grasped, it becomes clear that a provision 
contained in a statute cannot have any force 
as law if it conflicts with any provision con- 
tained in the higher law of the constitution.” 
Later in applying this principle they said at 
page 245: “When one party relies on some 
provision of a statute, and the other relies 
on some provision of the higher law of the 
constitution; with which, it is alleged, the 
statute conflicts, the court, in order to deter- 
mine what the law really is, must first decide 
whether. there is conflict. If there is, its 
duty is to apply the higher law of the con- 
stitution, and disregard the statute.” 

We recognize that this court, in keeping 
with those principles, is in a real sense the 
guardian of the constitution. To discharge 
that task it has been vested with the power 
to prevent the other departments of the gov- 
ernment from the limits set 
for them by the constitution. We would be 
recreant to our trust if we did not scrupt- 
lously observe it ourselves. Being convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt, as we are, that 
there is no constitutionally valid statute per- 
mitting civilian absentee or shut-in voters to 
vote before election day and no jurisdiction 
in the board to count their votes, it is our 
plain and imperative duty to declare all such 
votes and void. Carr v. Brown (20R. I. 
215.) As was so well said by the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut with ref- 
erence to the unconstitutionality of a simi- 
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lar election statute in that State, “* + + ,, 4 
people saw fit, in their determined inten:\,, 
that all elections should be regulated py 
constitutional provisions, unalterable py the 
general assembly, to prescribe in the cleares: 
manner when, where, and how the clecty, 
franchise should be exercised, and these pro. 
visions ‘must control the general assembly 
in all exigencies, until changed by the .,. 
preme will of the people, expressed in je, 
or amended-constitution.” Opinion o; the 
Judges of the Supreme Court (30 Conn. 59; 
600 (1862) ). , 

The petition for certiorari is granted. The 
record of the board of elections pertaining 
to the counting of civilian absentee and 
shut-in ballots cast before election day ang 
to the declaration of respondent's electioy 
as governor is quashed. Pursuant to oy; 
decision in this matter heretofore fileq oy 
January 1, 1957, the records certified to this 
court are ordered returned to said board. 

Andrews, Judge, dissenting: The essentia) 
facts and principles of law material to my 
dissent in this case are substantially the 
same as in the case of John H. McGann y. 
Board of Elections et al. (M. P. No. 1195), in 
which I have filed a dissenting opinion ang 
it seems to me unnecessary to file another 
extended opinion. 

In my judgment the reasons which I haye 
stated in the above-mentioned case apply 
here and the instant decision should reaq: 
“The petition is denied and dismissed, the 
writ is quashed, the restraining order here. 
tofore entered is dissolved, and the records 
certified to us are ordered returned to the 
board of elections with our decision endorseg 
thereon.” 

Dennis J. ROBERTS v. BOARD OF ELECTIONs 
ET AL. (M. P. No. 1198) 


DECISION 


The majority of the court have agreed 
that, even assuming by extreme liberality 
there was in existence a valid statute giving 
the board of elections the right to count 
civilian absentee and shut-in votes so-called, 
such statute cannot constitutionally and 
legally be extended to authorize such civilian 
absentee and shut-in voters to cast their 
ballots on any day other than election day, 
November 6, 1956. 

On that view the board has informed the 
court that only a total of 648 civilian ab- 
sentee and shut-in voters by the jurat or 
acknowledgement on the inner envelope es- 
tablished that they were casting their ballots 
on election day. Consequently all the civil- 
jan absentee and shut-in ballots, wherein 
the inner envelopes did not establish that 
they had been sworn to or legally acknowl- 
edged on election day should not be counted. 

If we consider that all the 648 votes, which 
probably were divided, should nevertheless in 
the present circumstances be cast and 
counted for candidate Christopher De! Sesto, 
in accordance with the petitioner's conces- 
sion in open court and in his brief, the peti- 
tioner will still have a plurality of all the 
votes legally and constitutionally cast, and 
a declaration of result and a certificate of 
election to the petitioner in accordance 
‘therewith should be issued by the respondent 
board. 

The records and actions of the respondent 
board in counting civilian absentee and shut- 
in ballots contained in inner envelopes not 
in accordance with our above conclusions 
and the declaration of result based thereon 
are hereby quashed. Our opinion will be 
filed later. 

Andrews, Judge, dissents on the ground 
that the petitioner did not preserve the right 
to question here the constitutionality of the 
absentee and shut-in ballots. He agrees, 
however, that if this question is properly 
before us then the Constitution allows voting 
of civilian absentees and shut-in voters 50- 
called only on election day. 
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More Cooperation Needed in Voluntary 
Community Chest Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
out this land, there are an increasing 
number of requests being made on our 
citizens for voluntary contributions and 
payroll deductions. The contributions 
are asked on behalf of an ever-wider 
variety of community health and welfare 
organizations. 

The American people are a generous 
people. They gladly contribute to a 
jarger proportion of private welfare ac- 
tivities than probably any other people 
on earth. ' 

In recent years, however, there has 
been an increasing realization that there 
is still a good deal of duplication of effort 
among many of the private groups. And 
so, there is a feeling, at the grassroots 
of America, that there ought to be better 
cooperation and coordination. If that 
goal is reached, when a generous Ameri- 
can contributes money, he will be sure 
that every dollar contributed will be used 
efficiently, with a minimum of overhead 
costs, and in a manner that will do the 
most good. 

These objectives, too, have been of 
vital interest to the fine organization 
known as United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. I was interested 
to follow news reports last week from 
Chicago concerning the Midwest re- 
gional conference of that organization, 
which was attended by representatives 
of Wisconsin community chests and re- 


lated- groups. 

I particularly invite attention to the 
sound remarks of the Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States, Dr. Theo- 
dore Bauer, before that conference. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
from the Friday, February 22, issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal on this subject. 
I append two earlier articles describing 
the national biannual conference of the 
same organization, a conference in St. 
Louis which explored many significant 
community themes. I ask unanimous 
consent that these 3 articles—symbolic 
of grassroots thinking and cooperation 
in the Americafi way—be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
' 22, 1957] 


CHEest LEADERS UrcepD TO CoORDINATE EF- 
FORTS—COMPARTMENTALIZING OF HEALTH 
Services Is INEFFECTIVE, SayS UNITED STATES 
MEDICAL AIDE 

(By Ellen Gibson) 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Assistant United States 
Surgeon General Thursday appealed to com- 
munity leaders to face the “enormous chal- 
lenge” of coordinating local health serv- 
ices. “The services required by many long- 
term patients, despite the wide difference 
in the causes of their illness, are strikingly 
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similar,” said Dr. Theodore Bauer, Wash- 
ington, D.C. “Home care, nutritional coun- 
seling, social service, rehabilitation service— 
these are just a few-of the many com- 
munitywide programs that would benefit 
patients with heart disease, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, mental illness, and many other dis- 
abling conditions. Health services for the 
aging, especially, cannot be effective if com- 
partmentalized according to specific dis- 
eases.” 
RAPS MULTIPLE SERVICE 

Dr. Bauer addressed the 422 professional 
workers and lay leaders attending the Mid- 
west regional conference of United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America 
(UCFCA) at the La Salle Hotel here. 

He claimed that the multiplication of 
services for numerous small groups with 
specific health problems was not an effective 
way to assure that all essential services 
were readily available. 

Voluntary agencies, able to act more in- 
dependently than tax-supported ones, ought 
to lead the way in this coordinating job, Dr. 
Bauer said. - 

CITES INCREASED RESEARCH 


He spoke of the increase in research in the 
last 10 years, due to greatly expanded funds 
from Government, foundations, and volun- 
tary agencies, and noted that most of it was 
directed to causes of diseases, diagnosis, and 
treatment. 

He said that the time was now ripe for 
research into the underlying factors in the 
lives of individuals or communities that con- 
tributed to the occurrence of heart disease, 
accidents, arthritis, mental illness, or the 
like. 

This research—epidemiology—starts with 
the fact of a high death rate or incidence and 
probes the physical and social environment 
for clues to prevention. 


STRENGTHENING PLEAS MADE 


Proposals to strengthen the national or- 
ganization in view of the dynamic growth 
of new forms of federated fund raising were 
put befOre the conference Thursday. The 
UCFCA represents the welfare planning 
groups and Community Chests or United 
Funds of 2,000 communities. The federated 
drives raise $380 million from 26 million 
givers annually. 

Traditional Community Chests are being 
replaced or augmented. in many communi- 
ties by the newer United Funds, which in- 
clude some of the big independent fund- 
raising bodies as well as the usual local Red 
Feather services. 

Federation in one form or another is 
destined to spread to more agencies and 
more communities, it was emphasized here. 

This trend requires a strong national 
movement the conference was told by Ralph 
H. Blanchard, New York, UCFCA director. 

The organization has been a rather loose 
collection of autonomous local groups. He 
cited the need for field staff, national adver- 
tising expansion, and expanded campaign 
staff, and for a 22 percent increase in the 
dues paid by communities to finance the 
greater program. 

“You can’t drive a spike with a tack ham- 
mer,” Blanchard warned. ‘We have got to 
strengthen this partnership to meet the 
dynamic new situation.” 


POPULATION BOOM DISCUSSED 


Facing the population boom in this, one of 
the world’s fastest growing countries, an- 
other session of the conference discussed 
how chests and councils should be meeting 
metropolitan growth. 

Calvin S. Hamilton, Indianapolis, Ind., 
director of the Marion County metropolitan 
planning department, urged completely new 
forms of community organization. 

Howard F. Gustafson, director of the In- 
dianapolis Health and Welfare Council, said 
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that councils as now set up could expand 
fairly rapidly to outlying counties. 

“It will be a lot easier in health and wel- 
fare planning,” he said, “than it is for official 
groups to expand their geographical basis, 
and our work may pave the way for the 
official groups working on other problems.” 


HIGH INCOMES CITED 


As to financing additional services in sub- 
urbs, Gustafson said that many suburbs had 
such a high income level that the residents 
could support such things as new recreation 
service through fees. 

Raymond S. McClelland, Milwaukee Com- 
munity Chest campaign director, told how 
the Milwaukee Welfare Council was exam- 
ining the possibilities of extending both 
services and fund raising across the county 
line. He said that any such expansion should 
follow a study of existing services and that 
the expansion should not go beyond those 
areas where a large proportion of the resi- 
dents have a close contact with the central 
city. 

LABOR ISSUES WARNING 

A discussion on recruiting and keeping 
top community leadership in welfare coun- 
cils and community chests brought a warn- 
ing from organized labor. 

Joseph T. Clark, labor representative on 
the United Fund of Greater St. Louis, Mo., 
said that labor participation could be had 
for the asking but not to be used as window 
dressing. 

“Too often we find we are invited to take 
part only for the use of our name,” said 
Clark. “Most of us resent that. If that is 
your motive, forget it. Once we are invited 
in and discover why, you may regret you 
extended the invitation,” he said. 

Clark said that community welfare leaders 
might be surprised at the contributions labor 
could make at all policymaking levels. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
February 1, 1957] 


WELFARE NEEDS LINKED TO GROWING POPULA= 
TION—VISION OF A NATION WITH 60 MILLION 
INCREASE IN 20 YEARS DOMINATES LEADER 
CONFERENCE 


(By Ellen Gibson) 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The vision of an America 
with 60 million more inhabitants in 20 years 
dominated the conference of 410 community 
welfare council leaders from the United 
tates and Canada which opened here Thurs- 
day. 

Laymen who sit on boards and committees 
of local health and welfare councils out- 
numbered professional social workers by 
5 to 1 at the third biennial meeting spon- 
sored by United Community Funds & Coun- 
cils of America, Inc. Among them were rep- 
resentatives of the Milwaukee, Madison, Wau- 
sau, and Green Bay Community Councils. 

Some 97 percent of the 60 million new 
citizens will live in the already sprawling 
metropolitan areas, they were told. Urban 
areas are growing fast, said Philip M. Hauser, 
University of Chicago sociologist and director 
of the university’s population research cen- 
ter. Fringe areas, he emphasized, are grow- 
ing seven times as rapidly as the central 
cities they surround. 

NEGRO MIGRATION CITED 


H. J. Heinz II, Pittsburgh, P2., president 
of the H. J. Heinz Co., in a speech prepared 
for delivery, likened the original metropolitan 
areas to fried eggs, each with a central city 
as its yolk. Now clusters of metropolises are 
developing, producing areas that look like a 
giant pan of fried eggs. Bighteen such 
“urban regions” are now counted in the 
United States. It has been predicted, said 
Heinz, that in 50 years settlement will be 
solid from Boston, Mass., to Newport News, 
Va., and westward at least to Chicago. 

Heinz was grounded en route to St. Louis 
by bad flying conditions. His speech was 
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read by John A. Greene, Cleveland, president 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

The population is changing in character 
as well as size, other speakers pointed out. 
There are more children and more old people. 
And in northern and western metropolitan 
centers, southern Negroes in mounting num- 
bers are replacing foreign-born groups, by 
now assimilated into the wider community. 

CASELOADS TO GROW 

The Negroes will follow the identical pat- 
tern of the European immigrants, Hauser 
said. Both groups migrated in search of 
greater economic opportunity. As they move 
up in the economic scale, they move out of 
the city centers. 

For a time, however, welfare agencies can 
expect a disproportionate number of Negroes 
in their caseloads, just as a few years ago the 
caseloads were top-heavy with European im- 
migrants and their children, he said. To 
prepare for learning to live in northern 
cities, Negroes from southern rural slums 
have an average of only 4.8 years of schooling, 
he noted. He predicted, though, that their 
adjustment would be speeded by the boom- 
ing economic conditions. 

MORE WORKING MOTHERS 


“At the moment, the Negro is the problem 
of the inner city,” he said. “But it is only 
a question of time, and very little time at 
that, until the Negro is dispersed through- 
out the metropolitan area.” 

Another change significant to community 
planners is the increasing number of work- 
ing mothers. In 20 years, half the women 
between 35 and 44 will be in the labor force, 
said Hauser. Because of early marriages, the 
youngest child in the average family is in 
school by the time the mother is 35. 

“At 35, mother goes to work, a bridge club, 

or a psychiatrist,” said Hauser. 
_ The unprecedented population boom alone 
will force a tremendous expansion of health 
and welfare services,” Hauser declared. Just 
to keep pace with the numbers will mean a 
71-percent expansion in services for children 
5 to 14, a 90-percent increase for older teen- 
agers and two-thirds more services for those 
65 and older. 

The social problems produced by a swelling 
population may be vast, but the country will 
have the economic resources to meet them, 
Ewan Clague, Washington, D. C., Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, assured the conference. 


WORKERS BETTER OFF 


To abolish poverty in this country—to 
bring all families up to a minimum level of 
health and decency—would take about 5 per- 
cent of the national income, he reported. 
Half of that would be required for medical 
needs, which prevent many persons from 
being self-supporting. 

How to achieve this minimum standard for 
all is a problem for the “social engineers,” 
said Clague. Simply diverting the income 
from other classes and redistributing it would 
not answer. The Nation is economically able 
to do it, but the method must not reduce 
the incentive and productivity which are 
essential to continued growth, he warned. 

The 90 percent of American families who 
get their income from jobs are better off to- 
day than ever, Clague observed. Real pur- 
chasing power of workers in manufacturing, 
for example, has risen from an average of 
$22 a week in 1939 to $40 in 1956. However, 
familities dependent upon fixed incomes, 
pensions, public assistance, savings and the 
like—including the increasing number of 
retired persons—are having a tough time be- 
cause of the mounting cost of living, he said. 
The need to supplement family income has 
driven many women to work. 


Hauser sharply questioned whether present 
day health and welfare organizations are 
equipped to deal with the bigger America 
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ahead. He scored the horse and buggy meth- 
ods of social agencies. They share with 
local governments, he said, the dubious dis- 
tinction of operating from long outmoded 
structures. Just as every metropolitan area 
has numerous local governments, so manifold 
welfare agencies and fund raising groups 
operate independently in a single locality. 

He also challenged the welfare world to do 
something about getting the trained person- 
nel which will be needed in expanded future 
services. The field has “lagged horribly” he 
said, in comparison with other professions, 
in salaries and other incentives offered. 

Heinz’ speech urged closer relationships 
among all the planning bodies, such as wel- 
fare and urban redevelopment. He chided 
the planners for slowness. The public ex- 
pects dispatch, he said. 

BETTER PLANNING URGED 


The democratic process of blending differ- 
ent points of view into a program takes time, 
he admitted, and gives force to the resulting 
plan. “However, we have used it as a 
smoke screen for our lack of tools to do 
the job, for our confusions, for our self- 
interests, for our efforts to manipulate 
and our failure to come to grips with basic 
problems,” he contended. “Unnecessarily 
complex committee procedures and referrals 
damage the morale of both participants and 
the public. Let’s smarten it up, tighten it 
up, speed it up.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, Washington, D. C., also 
Was grounded en route to St. Louis, but in his 
speech read by D. Lloyd McCowen, district di- 
rector of the Communications Workers of 
America, Beirne, too, called for more vigorous 
and courageous community planning. Beirne 
is president of the union. 

The loud and vocal minority which has 
objected to planning as un-American or 
socialism is dwindling, he said. The greatest 
challenge to community planning today lies 
in the large group of uncommitted and un- 
aware citizens. Action and example, not 
just good publicity, will be needed to get 
their interest and support, he said. 


—_— 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of February 2] 
WELFARE COUNCILS NEED CHANGES, LEADERS 
SAY—MODERNIZATION URGED; INCREASING 
SKILLS ARE BEING USED, REPORTS AT SESSION 

AGREE 

(By Ellen Gibson) 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Increasing skill is being 
brought to bear on community problems in 
this age of planning reports to the third bi- 
ennial national conference of volunteer 
leaders from welfare councils have indicated. 

But most of the 410 representatives carried 
home repeated challenges to modernize their 
community planning organizations so that 
they can deal with the greater social prob- 
lems expected to arise from the sheer num- 
bers of a rapidly growing population. 

The 2-day conference here, sponsored by 
United Community Funds & Councils of 
America, Inc., ended Friday. 

The laymen who contribute service and 
money to health and welfare causes won a 
tribute from Elect John P. Craine, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

OUR RICHEST HERITAGE 


“The fundamental difference between the 
United States and Russia,” he said, “is the 
sense of responsibility voluntarily assumed 
by citizens of this country. National fascism 
or communism will never create that kind of 
citizenship. The willingness to give time to 
social planning is our richest heritage.” 

In a creature comfort society, where the 
greatest skill ever known has been exercised 
in the mass and sale of articles 
and services, those who try to call attention 
to unmet human needs are not always able 
to attract attention, he said. 
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“Yet history has always marked a; ,,., 
standing those men who felt most eon), 
their obligations to their fellow men.” ,. 
said, bs 

TALK OF CHANGES 


Many participants in the round tables an, 
general sessions seemed to agree that com. 
munity welfare coun¢ils should cut «11; poe 
of the cumbersome procedures that hay, 
grown up in them, reach out to groups wis 
which they now have only distant | hip 
and free their professional staffs from pet;, 
details so that more time could be spent ., 
planning and research. 

Councils should provide forums for groups 
with similar interests, but they should no, 
be just a collection of sovereign azencie; 
Instead, ro ane be regarded as a pox 00] 
of skills in every area of service, the partir 
pants agreed. The council should be able 
to mobilize any combination of these ski), 
to attack various community problems 
they arise. 

The welfare council should be strong 
and free enough to direct the realinemep; 
of services and help establish new ones, saiq 
H. Franklin Williams, vice president of the 
University of Miami, in Florida. A ma; jor 
function is to inspire community action 
through education on the issues and per. 
sistent leadership, he said, even if this means 
political action. 

VALUE IN SHORTAGE 


He said that to be effective, the counc; 
would have to enlist leaders of government. 
business, labor and all -professions in it; 
activities. 

Hugh R. Jones, a Utica (N. Y.) attorney 
even found something good in the chronic 
shortage of welfare funds. 

This lack of money, he said, forces coun. 
cils to judge the values of various proposals, 
set up priorities based on need and carefully 
select those which will get the limited 
dollars. 

The multiple demands for money for 
health and welfare causes disturbed many 
participants. One delegate, who favored a 
single community-wide campaign for al! 
agencies, suggested that the day might come 
when a virtual “collection agency” operated 
year round. 

James H. Bond, a Dallas (Tex.) oil com- 
pany executive, told how his city maroon 
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ecutive is an ex officio member of the lie cens- 
ing committee and the council often makes 
studies of proposed campaigns to guide that 
committee. Last year, he said, the com- 
mittee licensed 71 drives and turned down 
requests for drives that proposed to raise 
$2,500,000. 
CAMPAIGNS ARE. CLEARED 

As a further protection to contributors 
against unethical or umnecessary appeals, 
Dallas has a “citizens’ council” made up of 
the bosses of big business and industry, 
Bond said. “All groups proposing to cam- 
paign submit their pl to this council. 
Only the drives that the mcil favors have 
a chance of success,” he said. “Tota! dollar 
giving to health and welfare causes has 1n- 
creased in Dallas under this screening sys- 
tem,” he said. 

Two projects of the. Milwaukee County 
Community Welfare Council attracted in- 
terest at conference roundtables. Ms 
Joseph F. Hacker described the experiment 
of five Milwaukee agencies in pooling ‘ their 
resources to serve preschool, mentally 


borhood house, case work from family ser‘- 


ice, psychological testing from Jewish voca- 
tional service, medical service from the ©''y 
health department, and the public schools 
special education supervisor. 

The object is to prepare these children fot 
special school classes when they are 8 yeas 
old, and do it without creating a new acency- 
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ANOTHER EFFORT DESCRIBED 
The same method could be used to com- 
pine services into a program for 

the aged, listeners to her report agreed. 
steven B. Keane described the current 
effort to meet the needs of emotionally dis- 
turbed This, too, is being done 
without a new agency, After a council study 
chowing that 84 percent of the known dis- 
turbed children in Milwaukee were not get- 
ting the care and treatment they needed, 
the council asked all agencies with an in- 
terest in the problem to submit plans on how 
they might alter or expand their own pro- 


grams to ° 

Keane reported that, in 3 months, 23 agen- 
cies had replied and that he was confident 
that a practical program would emerge in 
@ short time. 

“phere is no limit to the amount of good 
which can be done,” one delegate summed 
it up, “if you don’t care who gets the credit.” 





Our Future Is in Our Own Hands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
noon today, before the Advertising Club 
of Washington, at the Willard Hotel, 
Elisha Gray II, president of Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp., one of the country’s major 
manufacturers of household appliances, 
made clear some of the dangers which 
confront this country and clearly out- 
lined the answers to some of our major 
problems. 

In my judgment, his address followed 
the philosophy of our forefathers, who, 
realizing the dangers which confronted 
them, nevertheless went forward coura- 
geously and intelligently, gave us a Dec- 
laration of Independence and a Con- 
stitution which charted the course which 
gave us personal freedom, prosperity, and 
national security. 

With the same courage and clear 
vision of the future, Mr. Gray gives us an 
outline which we may follow with profit. 

Following is the text of his address: 

Washington is the focal point for prob- 
lems: here domestic problems and the 
world’s problems are all grist for the mill. 

As a visitor at the Nation’s Capital, the 
temptation to throw into the hopper just 
one more problem is irresistible. Would it 
be imposing upon your hospitality if I dis- 
cussed with you—as one businessman to an- 
other—a problém which appears to me to be 
one of the most crucial of our national life? 
It is the problem of whether our economy 
is growing fast enough for our survival as a 
major industrial power. 

On today’s international stage, power is 
industrial power—the power of science, tech- 
nology and production. It is this complex 
which makes possible military strength. It 
is this industrial base which gives foreign 
Policy its muscle. It is the magnet of 
attraction for that part of the world which 
Wwe are pleased to call underdeveloped. 

Today, the balance of world power is 
weighted in favor of the West because we 
still hold the edge over the Soviet Union in 
industrial . But the balance is poised 

tury 


It is quite possible that this 20th cen 
may be Known not only as the age when 
the atom was first split and man discovered 
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the secret for his own annihilation, but also 
as the time when the Soviet Union and 
China surpassed the industrial power of the 
United States and Europe. Were this to hap- 
pen, it would inevitably alter the whole 
course of world history and the world bal- 
ance of economic power in which the United 
States now occupies the pivotal position. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of our time 
is the emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
technological society capable of challeng- 
ing—and, if you please, of overtaking and 
even surpassing—the technical supremacy 
of the West. 

The Soviet Union has accomplished this 
prodigious achievement through enormous 
sacrifices, at a frightful cost in human lives 
and under the most primitive living stand- 
ards of any industrial nation. The method 
used for this accomplishment is no secret: 
it was done with the whip, by sweating its 
people, by depriving them of virtually every 
consumer comfort, and by using investment 
primarily to build up heavy industry and 
military production. 

Now to Western eyes this new Soviet tech- 
nical society may appear as misshapen and 
as grotesque as the baggy, bell-bottom trou- 
sers of the typical Russian diplomat. But 
the stark fact remains that 28 years of 
forced-draft industrial growth has made the 
U. S. S. R. the second industrial and mili- 
tary power of the world. You laugh that 
one off, it seems to me, at your peril. 

Downgrading the Russians, scoffing at their 
technical capabilities and underestimating 
their economic accomplishments have be- 
come something of an American pastime. 


You will recall—as do I—when it was 
fashionable to scoff at the Russians’ capa- 
bility for producing the bomb. Well, they 
have both of them. 

You will recall—as do I—when it was 
something of a joke that the Russians could 
excel us in airpower. Our air specialists now 
tell us that in certain categories of combat 
aircraft the Russians may have outdistanced 
us. We are informed by our air technicians 
that they have certainly excelled us in the 
leadtime for aircraft production—a specialty, 
need I remind you, that was supposed to be 
uniquely American. 

While we fill the Sunday papers with page 
after page of advertisements for engineers 
and raid each other’s plants to obtain them, 
the Soviets have been graduating nearly 
three times the number of engineers as are 
coming out of our technical schools. 

American and British scientists who have 
had the opportunity during the past 2 years 
to meet with their Russian counterparts have 
come away with a healthy respect for their 
technical attainments. Indeed, in the theo- 
retical fields Soviet scientists are said to be 
as good as any in the world. 

Soviet science, technology, and industrial 
production are progressing at a rate which 
exceeds that of any country, including our 
own. 

Soviet gross national product is growing 
at a rate which is about twice that of ours. 

As Prof. Gregory Grossman, of the Rus- 
sian Research Center of Harvard University 
points out, “even a few additional percent- 
age points per year in the rate of growth of 
Soviet industrial output and gross national 
product may shift decisively the balance of 
world economic power a decade or so hence.” 

Undoubtedly, there are a number of fac- 
tors which will tend to slow up the rate of 
Soviet economic growth as the interactions 
between population, resources, and tech- 
nology begin more nearly to resemble our 
own. But that time has not yet arrived. 

True, there appear to be deep stresses and 
strains within the Communist system which 
may be developing into critical weaknesses. 
The violent convulsion among the Soviet 
satellites will undoubtedly add a further 
drain on the Soviet economy. Nevertheless, 
it would be well to give heed to the old 
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proverb that the bear is most dangerous 
when he is wounded. 

My point is simply this: How much longer 
can we afford to ignore, disregard, or under- 
estimate these formidable Soviet trends and 
developments without risking the supreme 
error in human judgment—national destruc- 
tion? Hasn’t the time come when we'd 
better start “running scared,” to borrow a 
political phrase? 

It seems to me that the first place where 
we ought to start mending our economic 
fences, so to speak is our attitude toward 
the benchmarks we use for measuring eco- 
nomic progress—gross national product. 

Somehow these staggering annual figures 
of gross national product—$200 billion, $300 
billion, $400 billion—have become tranquil- 
izers—“happy pills’—which businessmen, 
economists, and Government officials begin 
swallowing with regularity after each New 
Year. 

Last year’s gross national product of $412 
billion has set off the same chorus of ho- 
sannas and has been accompanied by the 
same back pummeling and hand thumping 
as in other years. 

We are mesmerizing ourselves into think- 
ing we've done a superlative job when in 
reality it’s been mediocre. A $412 billion 
gross national product represents a growth 
rate of only 3 percent for the 8 years 
1948-56, after adjustment for price increases. 
That’s frightening in the light of what the 
Soviet Union is accomplishing. 

Keep in mind, if you will, that during 
this same 8-year period of 1948-56 the popu- 
lation increase was 1.75 percent per annum. 
With an overall economic growth rate of only 
3 percent, you have a margin of only 1% 
living 
standards and whatever else we need for 
the implementation of foreign policy—a 
margin which could be easily wiped out if 
we are forced by international tensions to 
devote a larger percentage of output to 
national defense. 

I venture to say that, if we can’t do any- 
thing better than to produce a 3 percent 
economy; and if it is our national ambition 
to continue to jog along at this sedate 3- 
percent rate, the competition for primacy 
in industrial power will be forfeited to the 
Communist world. 

In my judgment, the time has come when 
we must set our sights on nothing short 
of a 5-percent growth economy. That rate 
of annual growth would mean a gross na- 
tional product of $640 billion by 1965 in- 
stead of the potential $535 gross national 
product which seems to be the boldest of- 
ficially projected goal to date. 

May I, in this same context, respectfully 
suggest for the consideration of the Joint 
Committee on the President's Economic Re- 
port that we ought to drop our preoccupa- 
tion- with full employment as an objective 
of national economic policy and substitute 
therefor the goal of economic growth and 
development. 

The concept of full employment is a hang- 
over of the great depression. Full employ- 
ment is not the Nation’s major economic 
problem. As a national objective, full em- 
ployment puts the emphasis in the wrong 
place—on what we did last year instead of 
what we need to do over the next 10 years. 

As a measuring gage of economic progress, 
the concern with full employment falls short 
of reaching the jugular of the problem of 
growth in a technological society—for in- 
stance: it ignores the role of research as the 
key industry of our economy, as the generat- 
ing force behind our economic progress, as 
the source of new industries, new jobs, and 
a new way of living. Similarly, looking at 
a statistical scoreboard of last year’s records 
doesn’t help us businessmen to grasp the 
most important single problem which con- 
fronts each of us in our own businesses—the 
hard fact that one of the major consequences 
of our explosive population growth makes 
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increased productivity a dominant need of 
the American economy for the years which 
lie ahead. Just to hold our competitive posi- 
tions, we shall need to produce considerably 
more than we do today, with less people, and 
with fewer hours of work. Plainly, ir order 
to achieve an expanded economy we’re going 
to have to step up productivity considerably 
over any current conceptions of an acceptable 
annual rate. 

Our preoccupation with full employment 
causes us to concentrate exclusively on short- 
range considerations whereas the dynamics 
of our own technological society and the 
deepening shadow of the Soviet economy call 
for bold, imaginative national economic poli- 
cies—policies which could serve as beacon 
lights for business, for labor, for agricul- 
ture—and for government itself—for the 
next decade and more. 

Parenthetically, may I point out that, since 
the end of World War II, progressive corporate 
managements have increasingly placed their 
capital investment programs on a long-term 
basis. 

In our kind of economy where research and 
development has become perhaps the most 
important, single factor in economic growth, 
the large corporation can no longer function 
effectively or successfully in the absence of 
long-range research, marketing, manpower, 
and capital investment programs. 

What I have been endeavoring to say to 
you is simply this: There appears to be a lag 
between the how-did-we-do-yesterday statis- 
tics of those who are preoccupied with the 
essentially static concept of full employ- 
ment, and the industrial planning and capi- 
tal investment programing of our progressive, 
corporate managements (whose operations 


are largely geared to the dynamic, long-range. 


needs and opportunities of the future). 

It seems to me that business and govern- 
ment—at least on this subject—should be 
thinking alike and should be talking the 
same long-range economic language. 

In soberest truth, I can think of nothing 
more important and urgent for our national 
well-being. It is my earnest hope that the 
Joint Committee on the President’s Economic 
Report will lend their great understanding 
and assistance to this endeavor which I have 
been urging. 

I should like now to turn for a brief dis- 
cussion to some of the specific problems 
which confront us—problems of an expanded 
economy which require planning and pro- 
graming in 1957 rather than 1967 wher it 
will be too late for effective action. 

First. There is the overriding and explo- 
sive fact of an estimated population of 200 
million by 1966. For the businessman that 
is the most important single figure in the 
statistical workshop. It colors all of our 
thinking. It is the foundation for all of our 
planning. For that statistic equates into 
customers. Translated into economic reali- 
ties this population statistic means food, 
shelter, water, transportation, highways, 
schools, hospitals. And it also means new 
industrial plant, more raw materials and 
energy. 

Second. By 1975, there is every probability 
that in domestic raw materials and energy 
sources we shall be numbered among the 
major “have-not” nations of the world. 
Just how do you provide for this vast in- 
crease in population if you don’t have on 
hand the raw materrials and cheap energy to 
fuel your industrial plant? Either we must 
through scientific innovations obtain substi- 
tutes for our dwindling, domestic raw ma- 
terials; or we must obtain them through 
more effective and imaginative social and 
political innovations in our dealings with 
the under-developed countries. Here, too, 
our very survival may depend upon our ca- 
pacity to invent either or both of these so- 
lutions to our increasing raw material im- 
poverishment. Moreover, it needs to be re- 
membered that it is in this very area—wheth- 
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er it be in the Middle East, Africa, or Asia— 
that we are thrown into direct and im- 
mediate competitive conflict with the Soviet 
Union. 

Third. What do you use for money to pay 
for this staggering capital investment just 
for new industrial plants, for new machine 
tools—our most basic producing equipment? 
To say nothing of the vast sums required 
for engineering, research, and development 
for new products and new processes? 

You will observe that I haven’t as yet 
touched upon the money needed to replace 
the wear and tear, old age, and obsolescence 
of existing plants and equipment. Let’s 
dwell on that for a moment. 

Last year, American business spent in that 
one period of 12 months around $30 billion 
solely to vercome the ravages of time on 
plant and equipment. Actually, this was an 
out-of-pocket cost which fell far short of 
meeting the real replacement demands in 
terms of today’s prices or in terms of today’s 
available technology. Mind you this $30 
billion was merely the conventional tax al- 
lowance sanctioned under the rituals of the 
Internal Revenue Service regulations which 
are geared to the idea of the “wear-out” of 
the old rather than the creative replacement 
by the new. And it was still far short of 
even beginning to meet the actual growth 
needs of the country. 

This problem of replacing and up-grading 
worn-out and decrepit production equip- 
ment is far more critical for an economy 
such as ours (which has been in the in- 
dustrial business for a long time) than it is 
for -a Johnny-Come-Lately such as the So- 
viet Union (which is just beginning its mas- 
sive industrialization). Starting from 
scratch, it can move in immediately with 
the latest technologies. 

West Germany—happily now an honored 
member of the free world—is another case 
in point. West Germany was enabled to 
make a spectacular comeback because in 
part it could resume industrial progress 
from scratch, picking and choosing the best 
technologies from everywhere and without 
being handicapped by the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

At the risk of boring you, here permit me 
to place in juxtaposition a breakdown of the 
estimated capital expenditures for 1950—55 by 
the United States of America and the 
U. 8. 8S. R. 

Our capital expenditures were allocated 
during 1950-55; 53 percent for replacement 
and modernization and 47 percent for ex- 
pansion. : 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
capital expenditures were allocated: 10 per- 
cent for replacement and modernization and 
90 percent for expansion. 

Those four figures understore dramatically 
why we can’t be content with an economy 
that creeps along at 3 percent. 

We must devote the heaviest share of our 
capital expenditure dollar just for replace- 
ment of wornout equipment. The Soviets 
on the other hand, for years to come will be 
able to put the lion’s share of their capital 
expenditure rubles into the expansion of new 
industrial plants. 

The Russians are forcing the pace. This 
is Russian roulette for us with a vengeance. 

Much more could be said (and with con- 
siderable additional refinement) on these 
several points which I have raised. There 
are still other facets of this question of 
economic growth which are of great moment 
and of high policy and which should prop- 
erly be considered in this discussion. I have 
sought, however, to single out those few 
points which would have special significance 
to us, as businessmen. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that con- 
tinuance of our technical superiority over 
the Communist system oieene 
environment which is itable 
tinued growth and change. 
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In a research economy accelerated chang, 
(in new products, new processes, new q, 
signs, new inventions, new materials, p., 
talents) must constantly be fostereq 3,, 
encouraged. This is not the exclusive ;9. 
sponsibility of the business or the labor side 
of the economy. I believe the responsibj);;, 
has to be shared by the Congress and the ex. 
ecutive branch. Moreover, in my lexicon “to 
foster and encourage” does not mean Verba] 
exhortations replete with pious Platitudes 
I have in mind the kind of encouragemey; 
for instance, which the appropriate com, 
mittees of the Congress could provide by ce. 
liberation on and review of our existing ta, 
regulations on depreciation, to take one a. 
ample. Do our existing depreciation reg). 
lations enable the businesses which have ey. 
panded rapidly—the growth businesses ,; 
the country, the small, the medium sized anq 
even the large companies—to draw down sy. 
ficient funds to meet the enoPmous require. 
ments for modernization and replacement o; 
our production equipment? The right an. 
swer to that question alone would carry y; 
with seven league boots into the expande 
economy which I have been urging. 

To my way of thinking, we are largely pre. 
vented from moving more rapidly into an ex. 
panded economy by mental impediments 
unconsciously held and, therefore, ofte: the 
most difficult for us to abandon, May I cits 
two examples? 

The first of these mental roadblocks is the 
nostalgic yearning for a return to a simple 
society in which small business would be 
the dominant type of business organization, 

The second piece of superfluous mental 
baggage which could also be readily dis. 
carded is the dinosaur type of business 
mentality which regards competition as 4 
form of original sin and wants to operate 
without the risks of the market place. 

Both ideas are totally wrong. 

Both ideas are profoundly antigrowth. 

One would-turn the clock back and revert 
to economic folk dancing on the village 
green—where the great mass production and 
mass distribution industries of America 
would be lovingly tended by native artisans 
and craftsmen (native, that is, to Holly. 
wood). 

The other would foist a gigantic collec. 
tivism upon us to be managed, of course, by 
very high-minded and high-principled busi- 
nessmen—a system of administered capital- 
ism instead of the capitalism. of the market 
place. 

I say that both of these conceptions are 
antigrowth because both are essentially 
static: neither allows for change or develop- 
ment. 

I say that both of these conceptions are 
antigrowth because they would place the 
front-runners of business in a  strait- 
jacket. ‘ 

Today's realities—the menacing threat of 
the growing Soviet industrial power and our 
own compelling domestic needs—seem 
me to demand that we abandon these fixa- 
tions about business because they are dis- 
tracting us from the attention we should be 
directing to the big problem—the problem 
of economic growth. 

‘At a time when we may be losing the eco- 
nomic race to the Soviet system, we should 
be thinking clearly how all business cal 
operate in a fluid environment—an environ- 
ment where little business has the oppor- 
tunity to grow and to become bigger; where 
big business risks the loss of its market 
position whenever it is lacking in efficiency 
and whenever it prices itself out of the reach 
of the consumer; or forgets that it is a2 
organization of human beings, with definite 
community and public responsibilities. 

Social acceptability in an expanding ecol- 
omy should not depend upon size alone—- 
but rather on the kind of organization that 
it takes to do the job; on whether the par 
ticular type of organization (whether it > 
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pig or small) is taking the risks and doing 
the pioneering to bring about accelerated 
eye goes without saying that in this kind 
of economy there is plenty of elbow room 
for all—the small, the medium-sized, and 
rar same context in which T have been 
speaking, I think we are bound to recog- 
nize and to acknowledge—with candor and 
nonesty—that in a technological and re- 


' search era, only the big—indeed, at times, 


only the very big—can perform certain jobs 
well, with @ maximum of efficiency and at 
the lowest manufacturing cost. 

surely, not even the most ardent admirer 
of small business would seriously urge in this 
day and age that we should, for example, 
atomize the great blast furnaces of the steel 
industry into a congeries of nationwide 
placksmith shops; or that the great mass 
retail distribution system of our country (for 
which we are justly celebrated throughout 
the world) should be fragmentized into mul- 
titudinous corner drygoods stores? 

To sum up: 

1. We face the prospect of a revolutionary 
shift in the world balance of economic power 
within 10 years because the Soviet Union is 
surpassing us in industrial power, with the 
consequent loss of our international position. 

2. To meet this threat we must speed up 
our economic growth. We have to do this 
not only for our own domestic well-being, 
but to supply a surplus of strength for bind- 
ing together the free world. Without this 
kind of industrial power, you haven’t any 
foreign policy worth talking about. 

3. We should fix our goals and set our 
sights on a new conception of gross national 
product—one that will encourage the realiza- 
tion of a $-percent growth economy. 

4. We should clear away those mental 
roadblocks about business which divert us 
from the main issue of the day—moving more 
rapidly into an expanded economy. 

The American people have successfully un- 
dertaken far tougher jobs than the one I am 
proposing. 

This task is not beyond either our tech- 
nology or our raw materials—if only we give 
it intelligence, effort, and priority. 

The choice before us is not merely one of 
success or failure—it is the ultimate choice 
of whether we live or die. 

With courage by all of our people, with 
the will to work, and with a determination 
to succeeed in this undertaking, we can open 
wide the throttle of the American produc- 
tive machine to secure our own freedom 
and freedom everywhere. 
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Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a very able state- 
ment made by the distinguished attorney 





Judiciary Committee con- 
sidering the so-called civil rights bills. 
The views and statements of Judge 
Almond are forceful and are incontro- 
vertible, It is one of the finest state- 
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ments I have heard in opposition to these 
vicious so-called civil rights bills. 

His remarks are as follows: 

My name is J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. I am 
the attorney general of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I thank you for according me this 
privilege. 

I appear in opposition to the pending 
measures, viz, H. R. 1151 and H. R. 2145. I 
have no way of knowing which of these bills 
will emerge from committee. I have reason 
to believe that H. R. 1151 will in substance 
be acted upon by the House. 

You are so thoroughly familiar with the 
purpose, scope, and content of both that I 
will not undertake to analyze either in detail. 

Both would establish a Commission on 
Civil Rights in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Both would provide for an Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

Both would amend and supplement exist- 
ing civil-rights statutes. 

Both deal with the right of franchise. 

Both are incongruous, inconsistent, and 
self-refuting. 

This is the first time I have witnessed ad- 
vocacy of the creation of a commission to 
investigate alleged conditions, ascertain fac- 
tual situations and circumstances as a basis 
upon which to predicate subsequent remedial 
legislation and, in the same bill, seek to 
spread upon the statute books a substantive 


~ law designed to remedy the conditions which 


are so allegedly necessary to be investigated. 


- The procedure, so ill considered and recom- 


mended, is to apply the cure to the alleged 
disease and diagnose the disease at a later 
date. Under such circumstances, no consid- 
eration is given to the prognosis of tragedy. 

If it is necessary to create another bureau- 
cratic and costly commission to run down 
propaganda and chase gossip relating to alle- 
gations infringing upon the right to vote and 
that “unwarranted .economic pressures’ are 
being applied it is incongruous, inconsistent, 
and self refuting to assume that the gossip 
is true and the economic pressures actually 
exist. If the commission is necessary, then 
broad expansion of substantive civil-rights 
legislation is not. If conditions justify sub- 
stantive legislation, then the commission is 
useless and unnecessary and of itself con- 
stitutes “unwarranted economic pressure” 
on the back of the already overburdened 
American taxpayer. ‘ 

There is one certain, and to many people 
salutary, thing that such a commission so 
proposed will accomplish. It will set up an- 
other costly bureau and add another tentacle 
to the Federal octopus. The 2-year limita- 
tion upon its duration will mark its first 
milestone to perpetuity. There will be just 
as many left-wing pressure groups howling 
for its permanency as now demand its crea- 
tion. Considerations of political expediency 
which spawned it will not let it expire. Its 
hordes of emp!cyees and snoopers will per- 
petuate themselves on the public payroll. 
“The commission may appoint a full-time 
staff director and such other personnel as it 
deems advisable.” It may “utilize services 
of voluntary and uncompensated personnel.” 
It may pay their actual and necessary travel 
expense plus subsistence to the extent of $12 
per day. Rest assured, with such comfort as 
you may, they will be legion and of that 
variety which produced Gunnar Myrdal’s 
American Dilemma, that source of high judi- 
cial authority which brands the Constitution 
as a “near fraud on the people” and as “im- 
practical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions.” 

The commission is vested with sweeping 
powers so broad, so general and unbridled as 
to constitute it a board of inquisition and 
ex parte condemnation. It will provide a 
source of harassment to the several Ste.tes 
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which it will seek to victimize in derogation 
of their riz:ts under the Constitution to 
administer their own internal governmental 
affairs. Without any criteria or standards 
for its guidance and direction or to require 
it. to inform those against whom its inquisi- 
tions may be directed, it is commanded to 
investigate allegations, however chimerical 
or insubstantial, relating to the right to vote 
and “unwarranted economic pressures.” 
What the form and substance of the alle- 
gations may be is left entirely to the whim 
and caprice of the commission or to the per- 
son, association, or corporation invoking its 
powers. However spurious the allegation or 
irresponsible its proponent, the commission 
is commanded to investigate. Who but the 
commission or the agitator is to determine 
what constitutes “unwarranted economic 
pressure”? Is the fact that a citizen alleges 
that he is too impoverished to pay a $1.50 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
“economic pressure”? Is the fact that he 
must travel a considerable distance to the 
polls without means of transportation “eco- 
nomic pressure”? Is the fact that he is re- 
fused credit by a bank, merchant, or neigh- 
bor, and so dlleges, sufficient to bring him 
under the guardianship of the commission? 

Those who would regard this approach as 
facetious, I would call to their attention the 
case of Griffin v. Illinois, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on April 
23, 1956, when it was held that a State could 
deny an appeal in a criminal case without 
violating Federal due process and equal pro- 
tection under the 14th amendment, but that 
when a State does allow appellate review it 
must pay for the transcript of the record if 
the appellant is too poor to pay for it him- 
self. The effect of this decision was to estab- 
lish economic equality for all defendants in 
criminal cases. 

Under the sweeping language of this bill 
the Commission would be required to investi- 
gate an allegation of unwarranted economic 
pressure that a State judge had fixed bail 
in a criminal case at what he deemed a 
reasonable sum which a wealthy man could 
raise and a poor man could not. 

The Commission is required to “study and 
collect information concerning economic, 
so¢ial, and legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution.’”’ 

A decision of a State court subject to a re- 
view by a State gourt of last resort would 
be a legal development. The enactment of a 
statute relating to a matter of State concern 
is a legal development. The action of a 
governor in the exercise of his prerogatives in 
making a proclamation in an emergency or 
issuing an executive order or directive is a 
legal development. This act would require 
the Commission to inquire into and investi- 
gate the judicial, legislative, and executive 
branches of a State government and invest a 
nonjudicial body with power to adjudge their 
judgments, orders, decrees, enactments, 
proclamations and directives to bear the 
stigma of a denial of equal protection of the 
laws. 

The right of an individual to invite into 
his home whomsoever he might choose, or a 
club, association or fraternity to select its 
members and guests are social developments. 
This measure would require the Commission 
to inquire into this if, perchance, it should 
decide that such constitutes a denial of 
equal protection of the laws. 

The right of a State to prohibit miscegena- 
tious marriages or to uphold and preserve 
its public policy relating to miscegenatious 
cohabitation is both a social and a legal 
development. Yet you require the Commis- 
sion to inquire into this if it should imagine 
same to constitute a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

As fantastical as it may seem, these are 
some of the duties which you impose on the 
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Commission in mandatory language. These 
are some of the powers with which you would 
invest it in utter abrogation of State sover- 
eignty and in callous disregard of individual 
rights. 

“The Commission or any subcommittee of 
two members may hold hearings and act at 
any time suitable to its convenience at any 
place under the jurisdiction of the American 
flag. 

One member, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission or the chairman of a two-man sub- 
committee, may require any person to attend 
at any time at any place designated any- 
where in the United States. Such person 
may be required to answer any question pro- 
pounded and any allegation made against 
him however ridiculous or frivolous the ques- 
tion or however embarrassing and unfounded 
in fact the allegation may be. The person 
summoned, be he private citizen, representa- 
tive of a corporation, association, partner- 
ship, judge, governor of a State, member of 
a State legislature, public official, judge of 
an election precinct, member of an electoral 
board, or what not, may be required to pro- 
duce any written matter, record, journal, 
ledger, or document, official or otherwise, and 
submit himself to examination and cross- 
examination at the hands’ of the Commis- 
sion, any member thereof or any person 
designated by the Commission for the pur- 
pose. The person designated to examine and 
cross-examine might well be one of the vol- 
untary and uncompensated personnel pro- 
vided by the NAACP, the ADA, or some other 
professional agitator. 

The Commission would have authority to 
summon to some distant place an election 
official on the eve or in close proximity to 
the date of an important election, thus caus- 
ing him to absent himself from his post of 
duty and responsibility and compel him to 
produce records indispensible to the proper 
and lawful conduct of the election. The 
process and power of the Commission could 
be used to preclude the rights of innocent 
and law-abiding citizens in the exercise of 
their franchise and to interfere with and 
abridge the right of a sovereign State to con- 
duct its own elections. 

It should not require the citation of au- 
thorities, which are abundant, to sustain the 
proposition that the vesting of such un- 
bridled authority in any Federal Commis- 
sion or body is in transgression of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. To put it 
bluntly, it constitutes deliberate and un- 
warranted Federal interference in an essen- 
tial phase of Government denied by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government and 
expressly reserved to the States. 

It is as appalling as it is incredible to 
me that the President and the Attorney 
General of the United States would call upon 
this committee and the Congress to create 
a Frankenstein monster with powers far 
exceeding in scope and fraught with dangers 
more dire to the public interest than any 
power which the committee itself possesses, 
and which the Congress has ever seen fit to 
confer upon it. You are asked to create a 
Commission on Civil Rights and empower 
it to perpetrate civil wrongs. 

In addition to this, any person who fails 
to appear before the Commission in obedi- 
ence to @ summons or to produce a truck- 
load of records at his own expense and in- 
convenience at some remote and distant 
place in this country may, at the instance 
of the Attorney General, be fined and jailed 
for contempt. He may have a good defense 
to the contempt citation and yet may be 
required to travel from Virginia to Cali- 
fornia or from Texas to Maine to assert it. 
This is not the exercise of the normal func- 
tions and power of government. It borders 
too closely and too dangerously on the exer- 
cise of the power of tyranny. 


AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


I have no objection to the Attorney Gen- 
eral having all the assistance he needs to 
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properly perform the necessary duties of his 
high office. 

How many assistants to the assistant will 
be required remains unanswered. It is 
reasonable to assume that they will be le- 
gion. The Attorney General feels that it is 
necessary to have this additional assistant in 
order that he may be placed in charge of a 
new civil rights division in the Department 
of Justice. The design behind this is to 
give permanency and progressive continuity 
to the constant attempt to broaden and ex- 
pand Federal authority into an area which 
belongs to the States. It is part and parcel 
of the program to constitute the Attorney 
General as father confessor, parens patriae, 
and special counsel at public expense to every 
person who fancies that he has a civil-rights 
grievance. It will enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to establish and 
promote a collection agency to civil 
suits for damages at the behest of individuals 
who should employ and pay counsel of their 
own choosing. The Attorney General has 
full authority to assign an assistant to this 
division without creating the expensive 
burden of a new office. 

TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL-RIGHTS STATUTES 


This to me is diametrically opposed to every 
concept of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

The Attorney General not only proposes 
to violate the sacred precincts of the consti- 
tutionally embedded system of trial by jury, 
but he proposes to abolish it as the time- 
honored safeguard and means of applying 
the sanctions of a penal statute. He pro- 
poses to enlarge and substitute therefor the 
contempt powers of the Federal judiciary. 
He would set at naught and banish from the 
American scene the right of an accused per- 
son to demand the nature and cause of ac- 
cusation against him, to be confronted by his 
accuser, to demand proof, to place himself in 
a position to plead former jeopardy and to 
cross-examine those adverse and hostile to 
his rights. In order to accomplish his pur- 
pose to amend the criminal conspiracy stat- 
ute he would sacrifice ‘these constitutional 
principles. ’ ~ 

The proposed amendment would permit 
the Attorney General. to institute a civil 
action for the United States or in the name 
of the United States for the benefit of a 
third party for redress or preventive relief 
whenever any persons have engaged or are 
about to engage in any conduct which would 
form the basis of a cause of action under 
the conspiracy statutes. He could apply for 
@ permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining or other order. The application 
could be ex parte and without notice. The 
argument advanced-in support of this pro- 
cedure is puerile. It was a pretended dislike 
to invoke criminal sanctions because as 
against public officials they were inflamatory 
and productive of hard feelings. I ask what 
would be more productive of inflamatory 
feelings and conditions than to sneak into a 
Federal court, stigmatize a citizen with proof 
of illegal conduct in an ex parte proceeding, 
secure a temporary injunction or restrain- 
ing order, and in effect convict him of crime 
without affording him an opportunity to be 
heard and to submit his cause to a jury 
of his peers? 

Recognizing the sterility of logic in the 
reason first assigned the Attorney General . 
comes forward with his real reason. I quote 
him “I don’t want to amend the criminal 
statute because the leading case (Screws v. 
U.. S.) on the subject holds that in 
order to convict under the criminal statute 
you must prove a willful intent.” This is 
tantamount to saying: “I want to be in a 
position to harass and convict for an uninten- 
tional and inadvertant violation.” 

The Attorney General considers it nicer, 
less offensive and more conducive to public 
peace and tranquility to eliminate the es- 
sential component of intent as a requisite of 
guilt and to evade the burden of proving 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, while at 
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the same time depriving the defendant of 
his right to trial by jury. 

This amendment is totally unnecessa;, 
The civil-rights statutes now provide for 
every reasonable safeguard. Every pers, 
who under the color of any law, custom “ 
usage, the enjoyment of whose rights ,;, 
threatened, or who is deprived of any os his 
rights, is afforded ample remedy at lay or 
in equity against those offending. Reviseq 
Statutes, section 1979, title "42, chapter 2; 
section 1983. : 

We have a penal statute making it a crim, 
to exclude any qualified citizen from jury 
service on the basis of race or color. Title 13 
section 243. The Federal courts have exciy. 
sive jurisdiction over these matters. Ty 
President is invested by statute with powe 
to direct Federal judicial and trial officials ty 
conduct speedy trials. Revised Statutes, sec. 
tion 1988 (title 42, ch. 21, sec. 1992). Eyer 
reasonable and proper safeguard has already 
been thrown around the exercise of the righ; 
of franchise. There is no more reason to 
justify making the Attorney General persona) 
counsel for private individuals in matte; 
relating to civil rights than there is to assicy 
him this novel responsibility in other tor. 
tuous fields. This, in my judgment, is , 
dangerous innovation in Federal substantive 
and procedural law. It would place in the 
hands of a partisan Attorney General a dras. 
tic weapon which could too easily be con. 
verted into a sword of oppression. It could 
confederate him with any and every pressure 
group whose stock in trade is to stir up strife 
and foment litigation. In these proceedings 
instituted by the Attormey General the 
United States would “be liable for costs the 
same as a private person.” You would have 
the anomalous situation of the people of this 
country providing legal counsel for private 
individuals and guaranteeing payment of the 
cost of endless and voluminous litigation. 4 
housewife who terminated the services of a 
cook or maid could be summoned under 
threatened penalty of contempt and conm- 
pelled to make explanation. The results of 
her cross-examination before the Commission 
could form the basis of a civil action for 
damages brought against her by the Attorney 
General of the United States. You have had 
before you the pathetic and astounding pic- 
ture of the Attorney General beseeching and 
imploring the Congress of the United States 
to place him and his high office in a position 
to, wittingly or unwittingly, become parti- 
ceps criminis with runners and cappers and 
those who would practice barratry, champ- 
erty, and maintenance. 

There has been much said about unvwar- 
ranted economic pressures, The very powers 
which you would by this legislation create 
could and, I fear would, become the most 
deadly instrumentality of unwarranted eco- 
nomic pressures ever foisted upon any people. 

The Commission on Civil Rights would 
function hand in glove with the sweeping 
powers of the Attorney General. Every per- 
son summoned before the Commission would 
be, in effect, subjected to the office and func- 
tion of a bill of discovery. That person would 
stand under the dire and coercive threat of 
being amerced in damages through a civil 
suit brought immediately thereafter by the 
Attorney General. Enactment of this legis- 
lation would place in the merciless hands 
of unscrupulous pressure groups a weapon 
of coercion, intimidation and unwarranted 
economic pressures productive of racial dis- 
cord, hatred, and strife of proportions 4p- 
palling and inimical to the welfare of the 
Nation. ~ 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S DISTRUST OF STATE 
COURTS—ABOLITION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REM- 
EDIES 


There is no more salutary rule in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence than the requirement for 
the exhaustion of State administrative rem- 
edies before resort to a Federal court. The 
pending proposals provide for its abolition in 
the amendment to the civil rights statutes 
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and the amendment relating to the right to 


vor tend of abolishing this time honored 
rule of comity, it should be enlarged to in- 
clude State judicial as well as administra- 
eo ‘oral of comity and a rule of common- 
sense. Wherever parties may have their 
rights adjudicated and remedies afforded at 
the State level, Federal courts should not 
interfere. The jurisdiction of State courts 
should not be ousted. State courts take due 
cognizance of Federal questions and con- 
strue and apply their own statutes with due 
regard and respect for the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The writ of certiorari is always avail- 
able with reasonable facility. 

Federal legislation abrogating and render- 
ing ineffectual administrative remedies pro- 
yided by @ State is an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the orderly process and func- 
tions of State government. It is simply an- 
other strangling tentacle of the octopus of 
Federal encroachment. 

Ican only sum it up as a deliberate, open, 
and blatant expression of total lack of faith 
and confidence in the virtue, efficacy, and in- 
tegrity of the State judipial system in par-« 
ticular and State government in general. 

Instead of curtailing and limiting Federal 
jurisdiction already rapidly devouring our 
federated system and reducing the several 
States to inanimate marionettes, it is pro- 

by this legislation to enlarge it by 
striking down State law. 

In Virginia it is provided by statute that 
any person denied registration to vote shall 
have an immediate right to appeal without 
payment of a writ tax or giving any security 
for costs. The procedure is so simple as to 
obviate the necessity of employing counsel. 
It is provided that the proceeding shall take 
precedence over all other business of the 
court and shall be heard and determined as 
soon as possible. Judgment in favor of the 
petitioner entitles him to register at once. 
If the judgment be adverse to him, he has 
the right of appeal to the supreme court of 
the State. The election machinery of the 
State or locality would not in anywise be 
impeded or affected. - 

The pending measures before you would 
enable the Commission or the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or both, to harass, disrupt, impede, and 
obstruct the State’s duly ordained election 
machinery, and would prevent the holding 
of any election at all, thereby denying to 
others their right to vote and produce gov- 
ernmental chaos. ‘ 

That which is proposed here is not only 
wrong as a matter of policy, but directly con- 
travenes the Constitution of the United 
States and in addition defeats the very pur- 
pose allegedly sought to be accomplished, 

MEDDLING WITH STATE ELECTIONS 


The amendment relating to the 
right to vote reaches farther than ever before 
into an area explicitly reserved by the Con- 
stitution to the States. 

Irrespective of any safeguards, however 
effective they may be, thrown around the 
exercise of the right to vote by a State, the 
Attorney General, without any limitations, 
may step in and virtually take over. State 
law, remedy, procedure, State right jurisdic- 
pr and authority he may ruthlessly brush 

e. 

Here, no matter of race or discrimination 
is involved. This represents a bold and un- 
precedented arrogation of Federal power in 
utter and defiant exclusion of the’ consti- 
tutional rights of a State to regulate and 
administer her own electoral process. Nei- 
ther the 14th nor the 15th amendments are 
here involved. The next step may well be 
for the Attorney General to prevail upon the 
Supreme Court to invoke its extra-consti- 
tutional doctrine of Federal preemption and 
implied supersession, and hold that Congress 
having legislated on the subject of elec- 
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tions for Federal officials has preempted the 
field to the total exclusion of State author- 
ity. 

There is no such thing as a Federal elec- 
tion. There is no Federal election machin- 
ery, and the Constitution authorizes none. 
Every election for any office, high or low, is 
a State election conducted under the pro- 
visions of State law by State officials and 
State administrative agencies. The Consti- 
tution confers no authority on the Federal 
Government to provide for, conduct, regu- 
late, or administer any election. The Con- 
stitution expressly negates every concept of 
any such authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment and on the contrary makes it abun- 
dantly clear that such authority resides only 
with the States. If this legislation which is 
designed to delve into and interfere with 
the election processes is necessary and in 
the national interest, let it be accomplished 
through the medium of an amendment to 
the Constitution. Its enactment is nothing 
short of a naked arrogation and usurpation 
of power by the Congress devoid of any sem- 
blance of constitutional sanction or warrant. 
It is not torture of the Constitution; it is 
ultra vires defiance of the Constitution. 

We hear so much prattle today about “the 
supreme law of the land.” It comes from 
those who lift this phrase bodily from its 
constitutional setting and context with no 
consideration for correlative and apposite 
constitutional language. Any enactment and 
any judicial pronouncement which is not 
under the authority of and pursuant to the 
Constitution does not and cannot bear the 
halo of “supreme law of the land.” 

Those who subscribe to or connive at the 
so-called doctrine of constitutional evolution 
are not only undermining the pillars of our 
constitutional system but are sowing the 
virus of disrespect for the Constitution itself. 

Enactment of this legislation sets the 
stage, opens the door, and invites the Su- 
preme Court to apply the nefarious doctrine 
pronounced by it in Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania v. Steve Nelson on April 2, 1956. 
With full knowledge of the danger ahead and 
the far-reaching implications of the Nelson 
case you will invite the application and ex- 
tension of the doctrine of preemption that 
Congress has “occupied the field to the exclu- 
sion of parallel State legislation.” Irrespec- 
tive of the views of the Attorney General, I 
cannot conceive that the Congress intends 
to bring this to pass. 

No pretense has been made that the pend- 
ing proposals find any refuge in the 15th 
amendment. It is totally void of sanction 
under the 14th amendment. That amend- 
ment proscribes State action only. Here, you 
seek to deal with individual rights inter sese. 
The i4th amendment has heretofore been 
amended by the Supreme Court in violation 
of article 5 of the Constitution. Surely the 
Congress will not embark upon another 
amending voyage without submission of the 
issue to the people. 

May I remind you of the language em- 
ployed by a great liberal of commanding 
stature, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in Baldwin v. Missouri (281 U. S. 586): 

“I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever 
imcreasing scope given to the 14th amend- 
ment in letting down what I believe to be 
the constitutional rights of the States. * * * 
I cannot believe that the amendment was in- 
tended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its prohibi- 
tions.” 

Then again Mr. Justice Brandeis in the 
Erie Railroad case: 

“There stands, as a perpetual protest 
against its repetition, the Constitution of the 
United States, which recognizes and pre- 
serves the autonomy and independence of 
the State, independence in their legislative 
and independence in their judicial depart- 
ments. Supervision over either the legis- 
lative or the judicial action of the States is 
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in no case permissible except as to matters 
by the Constitution specifically authorized 
or delegated to the United States. Any in- 
terference with either, except as thus per- 
mitted, is an invasion of the authority of 
the State, and, to that extent, a denial of its 
independence.” 

In order for these measures to find lodg- 
ment in the’ 14th amendment it would be 
necessary to place a construction thereon 
never contemplated by those who wrote it, 
but in fact expressly rejected by them. 

Judging solely from what has been said 
as a matter ’of public record in sponsorship 
of this legislation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and their cohorts and con- 
federates of the NAACP, the ADA and their 
prototypes it is shockingly punitive in pur- 
pose and design and aimed directly and in- 
sultingly at the Southern States. It was 
not conceived in response to the demands of 
the national interest, but engendered in 
hate and motivated by political expediency. 

In opposing a measure similar in nature 
that great Republican statesman from Idaho, 
Senator William E. Borah, speaking in the 
Senate of January 7, 1938, said in reference 
to the Southern States: 

“These States are not to be pilloried and 
condemned without a full presentation of 
the nature of the task which fate and cir- 
cumstances imposed upon them, and not 
without a complete record as to the weight 
and difficulty of the task, what has been 
done, and with what good faith it has been 
met. I shall contend that the southern 
peopie have met the race problem and dealt 
with it with greater patience, greater tol- 
erance, greater intelligence, and greater suc- 
cess than any people in recorded history, 
dealing with a problem of similar nature.” 

This problem was in the process cf pro- 
gressive and constructive solution in a spirit 
of mutual good will and in promotion of 
amity and concord between the two races. 
The course which this legislation will shape 
and direct will destroy much of the salutary 
gain already made and accentuate and 
stimulate the gravity and difficulty of a solu- 
tion in the days ahead. 

The following statement from President 
Coolidge is a logical and annihilative answer 
to the pending proposals: 

“It is too much to assume that because an 
abuse exists it is the business of the National 
Government to provide a remedy. The pre- 
sumption should be that it is the business 
of local and State governments. Such na- 
tional action results in encroaching upon 
the salutary independence of the States and 
by undertaking to supersede their natural 
authority fills the land with bureaus and 
departments which are undertaking to do 
what it is impossible for them to accomplish, 
and brings our whole system of government 
into disrespect and disfavor. 

“The Nation is inclined to disregard alto- 
gether too much both the functions and the 
duties of the State. They are much more 
than subdivisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are also endowed with sover- 
eignty in their own right.” 

Nor do I consider it ever inappropriate or 
untimely to invoke the sage counsel of Wood- 
row Wilson: 

«Moral and social questions originally left 
to the several States for settlement can be 
drawn into the field of Federal authority only 
at the expense of the self-dependence and 
efficiency of the several communities of which 
our complex body politic is made up. 

“Paternal morals enforced by the judgment 
and choices of the central authority at Wash- 
ington do not and cannot create vital habits 
or methods of life unless sustained by local 
opinion and purpose, local prejudice and 
convenience—unless supported by local con- 
venience and interest; and only communities 
capable of taking care of themselves will, 
taken together, constitute a nation capable of 
vital action and control. 
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“You cannot atrophy the parts without 
atrophying the whole. * * * It is the al- 
chemy of decay.” (Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States, 1956.) 

This legislation repudiates the counsel, 
wisdom, and experience of the great and hal- 
lowed dead who practiced what they preached 
and are revered by the country they served. 

Many of us, with faith and hope, were led 
to believe that President Eisenhower drew 
inspiration, strength, and wisdom from them 
when he made and often repeated this state- 
ment to the American people: 

“I want to see maintained the constitu- 
tional relationship between the Federal and 
State Governments, for if the States lose 
their meaning, our entire system of govern- 
ment loses its meaning and the next step is 
the rise of the centralized national state in 
which the seeds of autocracy can take root 
and grow. We will see that the legitimate 
rights of the States and local communities 
are respected. We will not reach into the 
States and take from them their powers and 
responsibility to serve our citizens.” 

To me the record demonstrates the in- 
escapable and irrefutable conclusion that the 
present leadership preaches one course of ac- 
tion and basic philosophy but advocates and 
practices its direct antithesis. 


The Direction of Our Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Liston Pope, 
dean of Yale Divinity School, as it ap- 
peared in the February 2, 1957, issue of 
Protestant Church Life: 

THE DIREcTION oF OuR GRATITUDE 


(By Dr. Liston Pope, dean of Yale Divinity 
School, written in the interest of the 1957 
one great hour of sharing United Appeal 
for overseas relief, reconstruction, and re- 
habilitation, through which our churches 
support their programs to aid the hungry, 
homeless, and destitute abroad) 

It is customary—as we give thanks to God 
for our blessings—for us to look backward. 

We give thanks for safe conduct through 
the year that is past, for a bountiful harvest 
stored against the long winter, and for other 
evidences of prosperity. We look back with 
gratitude even far beyond the year that is 
past—back across centuries to those coloniz- 
ers who first came to these shores. 

We are grateful to these our forbears for 
the rugged perseverance with which they 
laid the cornerstones of a great civilization, 
and for sterling traits they built/into the 
American character. 

It is entirely appropfiate that we should 
look backward gratefully. We are the heirs 
of great riches from times past. A vast cori- 
tinent has contributed to us her wealth. A 
dozen generations of men and women, from 
nearly every land on earth, from many races 
and religious faiths, have toiled here in one 
common dream: that men should be “free 
and secure and unafraid. , 

We the the most fortunate people on 
earth—among the very few fortunate peoples 
in a miserable world. We are easily tempted 
to become somewhat smug, to assume that 
we are greatly blessed because of our superior 
virtue. 

In our more thoughful moments we know 
that our blessings for the most part have 
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been earned by others than ourselves. They 
have been won by the toil and devotion of 
many generations. They have been pre- 
served by the valor, and the death, of mil- 
lions who have gone forth to battle—and not 
even a majority of them were Americans. 

By the supreme dedication of many others 
who fought for their homes, our homes too 
have been kept intact. We are debtors to 
a vast host of men and women from many 
lands who have given us their sons and 
daughters for the terrors of war and the pur- 
suits of peace. 

Most of all we are debtors to God, who 
gave all the riches of farm and field, of min- 
erals and rivers, from which our riches have 
been created. We give thanks to Him, for 
He is the giver of every good gift. 

When we attempt to give thanks to our 
benefactors, we are often thwarted. The 
Pilgrims, Puritans, Cavaliers, and all the 
others who joined in founding America live 
only in memory, and they cannot be thanked. 

And all those whose kindnesses and help 
along the years have brought us as individ- 
uals to this hour—parents, teachers, friends 
of the long past—how can they be thanked, 
when sO many are gone from the earthly 
realm? - 

If this is true for us as individuals, how 
much more is it true for us as heirs of man- 
kind. Many of our most precious gifts have 
come from men and women forever name- 
less. 

Some of the greatest inventors are com- 
pletely unknown—those dawn-age men who 
first devised the wheel, and tamed fire, and 
produced agriculture; who invented worship, 
and surmised that men lived on after death, 
and first whispered, stumblingly and fear- 
fully, the awesome name of God. These lie 
in unmarked graves, forgotten save in the 
scrolls of God. ~ 

For perhaps-half a million years they have 
come and gone, these to whom we owe near- 
ly everything, but to whom we can repay 
nothing. We are a part of they have been 
and done, and debtors to them all, yet we 
cannot thank them. 

But our primary obligation, after all, is 
not to those who have gone before, It is to 
those of every race and nation who travel 
with us and those whbd shall come after us. 
Gratitude is always owed to the past, but 
most often must be paid to the future. 

As individuals we can show our gratitude 
by seeking to serve the needs of our neigh- 
bors and our neighbors’ children as well as 
our own. 

And as a nation we demonstrate our spirit 
of thankfulness by serving a distraught 
world. 

America has in the past always been a na- 
tion with a frontier. First it was the geo- 
graphical frontier on the west. That con- 
quered, there rose the new frontier of indus- 
trial expansion still being explored after 
decades of remarkable achievement. 

Now we face our third great frontier: that 
of helping to raise a broken humanity from 
poverty, from despair into hope, from dark- 
ness into light. 

Our response as a world leader thus far 
has been based largely on enlightened self- 
interest. The events of the last 30 years 
have shown that communism thrives on hu- 
man misery; to win the present struggle 
against communism we must help other na- 
tions to become secure and prospercus. 

We say we are grateful for our heritage. 
But the gratitude if real must produce a dis- 
position to settle our accounts with the 
future. ; ) 

We honor otr forbears most by extending 
their quest for freedom arfd their loyalty to 
faith in God into the decades that lie ahead. 
This is true even of our greatest debt, our 
indebtedness for life itself and for hope of 
life redeemed and eternai—an indebtedness 
we can never pay to Him who is our creator 
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and our God. How can we thank Him ;,, 
all His mercies? a 

What does He need, what does He }a, 
that we could do Him honor? If we joy, 
Him, we can feed His sheep. Many o; them 
are hungry, homeless, hopeless, at this hoy, 

In service to them—giving thanks to ¢,, 
himself by ministering “‘unto the leas: ,» 
these my brethren’—we find a true dire. 
tion for our gratitude for the bounty y;; h 
which His Divine Providence has favored \, 

The 1957 one great hour of sharing wi) ;, 
observed in most participating churches o, 
March 31. 


® 
Address by J. N. Robertson, President, 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
at the Second Annual Convention of 
the National Crushed Limestone Ins}. 
tute, Inc., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., January 24, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 
_ HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp I include an ad. 
dress delivered by J. N. Robertson, presi. 
dent, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, at the second annual convention of 
the National Crushed Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., held at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on January 24, 1957: 

Mr. President, Captain Curtiss, ladies and 
gentlemen, this morning, when I had the 
privilege of seeing this movie that was shown, 
it took me back several years. From 1925 
until 1941, I was assistant construction engi- 
neer and construction engineer for the Dis- 
trict government. It made me feel proud to 
see the work that was being done in that 
film and felt that I would like to be back in 
the construction business instead of sitting 
behind a desk. I believe that you fellows in 
the field really are the ones that are getting 
the work done. 

I am happy to appear on your program 
this morning. I have seen many of my 
friends from the Bureau of Public Roads here 
today as well as members of this association. 
I would like to discuss with you the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, its aims and 
objectives. I would also like to tell you 
briefly some of the accomplishments of this 
organization toward the betterment of the 
Nation’s highways. 

We have before us a tremendous new 
highway improvement program to be accom- 
plished. The truth is that no a single seg- 
ment of the highway industry can expedite 
this gigantic highway program that looms 
ahead, but the combined segments of the 
industry can, and that is where the American 
Road Builders’ Association enters the pic- 
ture. 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
is the national association representing al! 
segments of the industry. This organiza- 
tion is not new by any means, as its thou- 
sands of members well know. ARBA has, i0 
fact, grown up with motor transportation; 
it was organized in 1902 under the name of 
American Road Makers. : 

For more than half a century, ARBA has 
earnestly fostered a continuing and adequate 
highway program on a financially sound 
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and it has insisted on better and safer 
ys and streets to accommodate the 
improved design and increased numbers of 
motor vehicles. At the same time, ARBA 
nas helped impress on the general public 
the interwoven relationship between good 
roads and the physical, social and economic 


gain of America. é 

The American Road Builders Association 
js composed of eight separate divisions—each 
made up of members whose interests lie 

rincipally within a well-defined field of the 
Pndustry- Each division enjoys equal priv- 

eges and functions under its own bylaws. 

I would like at this time to explain to 
you priefly the eight divisions to which I 
have just referred. . 

The county and local roads division em- 
praces local officials concerned with the ad- 
ministration, finance, construction and 
maintenance of the vast mileage of second- 

and farm-to-market roads. This division 
establishes and maintains relationships with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the State high- 
way departments, and the counties. It also 
promotes the raising of standards in local 
road administration and increasing the effi- 
iency of operation. 
“ae educational division opens its mem- 
pership to faculty members, while organized 
groups of engineering students are admitted 
as student chapters upon proper certifica- 
tion by college officials. Student members 
pay only nominal dues of $1 a year, but are 
entitled to receive all association publica- 
tions and other services. This division was 
created to improve highway engineering cur- 
ricula; to encourage field experience along 
with academic training; to promote a close 
relationship between highway engineering 
schools and highway engineer organizations, 
as well as industry. Another major objec- 
tive of this division is to encourage engineer- 
ing students to enter the highway profession 
and ladies and gentlemen, that is a very 
serious thing at this time, as you know. We 
have got to get the boys interested in be- 
coming highway engineers. 

The manufacturers division sponsors the 
world-famous Road Show and performs a 
unique and valuable service for its mem- 
bership composed of manufacturers of con- 
struction machinery and all of its compo- 
nents. This division has won special acclaim 
for its annual studies on the capacity of the 
equipment manufacturing industry to carry 
out increased highway construction pro- 
grams, of which I will speak in more detail 
a little later. The manufacturers division 
is formally constituted as the Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Association. You 
all know that and have seen it. , 

The engineering and financing division is 
a new division composed of consulting en- 
gineers and engineering firms, banking 
houses and allied interests who are vital com- 
ponents to the advancement of the new road- 
building program. This division promotes 
the practical application of research find- 
ings and other technical data to encourage 
improved. construction cnd maintenance 
methods and better utilization of materials 
and equipment. The engineering and fi- 
nancing division supplies data, based on 
ARBA's 30 technical committees, on the use 
of new engineering techniques in the design 
and construction of roads and in the use 
of new electronic devices. It also super- 
vises publication of frequent technical bul- 
letins and research reports. 

The Pan American division is composed 
of engineers, officials, and contractors from 
Latin American countries. In addition, many 
United States contractors, export depart- 
ments of manufacturers, export agencies, 
and professional e firms have 
mem in this division. A principal 
aim of the Pan American division is to pro- 
vide a continuous, beneficial exchange of 
technical information between United States 
and Pan American engineers and road- 
builders, 


pasis, 
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The municipal and airport division in- 
cludes city and airport engineers and officials 
concerned with the design, construction, and 
maintenance of city streets, expressways and 
airport paving. Technical studies by com- 
mittees cover engineer design, cdnstruction, 
and maintenance techniques and use of ma- 
terials, as well as administration, finance, 
economics, and street traffic. The coordi- 
nated relationships between Federal, State, 
city, and county officials make a major con- 
tribution to the efficiency of the planning 
and the execution of the work. 

The contractors division is composed of 
affliated State highway contractor organi- 
zations and individual contractor members. 
It promotes and encourages the use of the 
contract method in road construction. I 
would like to point out that here in the 
District of Columbia all of the work is done 
under the contract system including the 
maintenance and repair of our city streets. 
We have been doing that for the last 15 
years and have found it very economical. 
Also it takes some of the headaches from 
the highway official and gives it to the con- 
tractor. We get much more work done be- 
cause the contractor is efficient in his opera- 
tion. Such efficiency results in better prices. 

This division also assists through coopera- 
tive committees in development of specifi- 
cations and standards; acts as spokesman 
for the highway-contracting industry before 
Federal agenices; operates a Washington in- 


- Quiry service to assist contractors in dealings 


with Government agencies; conducts a full- 
time field service; and offers low-rate group 
insurance to contractors. 

The last division of this association is 
the materials and services division which 
consists of members who furnish materials 
and services used in highway construction, 
maintenance, and operation; producers of 
materials, service organizations; and tech- 
nical services; including bonding and insur- 
ance. We have expanded since you last 
heard about the American Road Builders, and 
now include the whole cross section of the 
industry. 

This division maintains close contact with 
Federal agencies and with national organi- 
zations and conducts continuing studies 
dealing with design standards and material 
specifications. At the annual ARBA con- 
ventions, this division sponsors a national 
exhibit of highway materials, supplies, and 
services. There was one little phrase that 
caught me and I would like to repeat it. 
These material boys are having a show within 
a show and it will be really a show. 

The initial task-force studies of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association, relating to 
the capacity of industry, were started back 
in 1954, in anticipation of a vastly accelerated 
highway program. Findings of our task- 
force studies have been presented to the 
President’s Highway Advisory Committee. 
Request to make this study was made by 
the President’s Highway Advisory Committee. 

These findings were also presented to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Roads and to the 
House Committee on Public Works, first in 
the spring of 1955 and again in 1956, in 
connection with the pending Federal Aid 
Highway Act. 

The first time that we appeared, Mr. S. 
Howard Brown was chairman of task force 
No. 3 on construction. Hal Sours was chair- 
man of task force No. 1 on planning and 
design, and Fred Salditt was chairman of 
task force No. 4 on construction machinery 
and equipment. ARBA published two task 
force reports with the assistance of Mr. 
Curtiss, Mr. Radzikowski, and other officials 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. I would like 
to state that the other member of our task 
force committee was Mr. A. T. Goldbeck, 
who was chairman of the task force No. 2 
on materials and supplies. 

The first year that these studies were 
published, they were used by congressional 
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committees and by practically everyone in 
the highway industry. After the proposed 
highway bill was first defeated in the House, 
and because considerable time had expired 
since the first task force studies were made, 
it was felt to be of great importance that 
these original studies be remade and brought 
up to date. 

Consequently, ARBA once again began 
work on the task force reports under the 
chairmanship of the same gentlemen who 
had made the first studies, and when we 
appeared for the second time before the 
House and Senate, we were able to present 
to them the latest information on the ability 
of all segments of the highway industry to 
carry out this tremendous long-range high- 
way program on a national basis. 

These studies are available in pamphlet 
form and can be obtained from the road 
builders. 

I want to thank Mr. Curtiss for his help 
on these reports and on all of our other 
projects. As president of ARBA and as 
Director of Highways for the District, I have 
worked closely with the Bureau. I have 
never worked with a finer group of men. I 
also want to thank Mr. Brown who so ably 
assisted us the last time we were up on 
The Hill. 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
again exerted its traditional leadership on 
January 9 and 10 when it responded to a 
request of the United States Senate for 
authenticated data on the readiness and 
capability of all branches of the highway in- 
dustry to move ahead on time on the new 
national roadbuilding program. The specific 
inquiry came from the Senate Committee 
on Public Works through hearings called by 
Senator ALBERT GorE, Of Tennessee, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Roads. We 
were very fortunate because quite a few 
congressional Members were there. The first 
day of the hearings approximately 12 or 14 
Members were there; the next day there 
weren't as many but the last two days an 
average of 8 to 10 attended. That is a good 
average to have that many interested in 
what you have to say. They are all so busy 
and have so many other things to do they 
sometimes like to read about it when they 
are at home and not able to attend meetings. 
We did have good representation and were 
able to present the story for the highway 
industry. 

Good progress has been made by the high- 
way industry in expanding its production 
facilities to meet the requirements of the 
new highway program. We are confident in 
the ability of the roadbuilding industry to 
proceed with the accelerated rate of con- 
struction with maximum efficiency and 
economy. I say that with a great deal of 
feeling for I know that the highway industry 
can do the job. There has never been any 
doubt in my mind and there isn’t any today. 

At this point, I would like especially to 
commend the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the fine cooperation they have shown in 
dealing with the State highway departments 
and the highway industry. It is a splendid 
example of the historic policy of cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in road building matters. 

Now, I believe there is a subject that I 
was asked to talk about in the beginning. 
Mr. Koch said, “Would you say a few words 
about the association? Really, we want to 
hear about that motion picture you are 
going to put out.” 

I would like to tell you of a proposed 
project of ARBA consisting of a 16-millimeter 
color sound motion picture, to run for ap- 
proximately 28 minutes. The main objective 
of this motion picture is to show the latest 
developments in highway engineering, with 
the thought in mind that we could increase 
the interest of college students in highway 
engineering as a profession. The picture 
would show how aerial photography, photo- 
grammetry, digital computers, photographic 
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reproduction, and various other forms af 
electronics, have all been adapted to high- 
way engineering. 

We want to show the taxpayer how the 
highway dollars is going to be spent; that it 
is to be spent through competitive bidding 
by qualified contractors with the specifica- 
tions prepared under State highway supervi- 
sion and under standdrds established by the 
Bureau of Public Roads with the award of the 
contract being made to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. 

It is our intention to show that the high- 
way dollar is being efficiently spent by dem- 
onstrating the latest techniques in highway 
construction and the latest developments in 
highway construction equipment. 

The film is to be completely free of com- 
mercials. The people who will join in its 
sponsorship will be doing so as a public 
service with the thought in mind that by 
advancing the cause of industry, they will 
get their profits from the assured volume of 
work which will be forthcoming under the 
accelerated program, provided, of course, that 
there are no obstacles. 

Another point which we expect to stress in 
this film concerns the characteristics of the 
Interstate System, that is, the limited access 
of controlled access characteristics. We ex- 
pect to show the safety aspects of such a 
highway, and how it is expected to result in 
a marked reduction in fatalities and per- 
sonal injuries. Also, it is our desire to bring 
out the economic impact on an area by the 
type of highway running through it and to 
show how this type of highway converts 
miles into minutes and makes possible de- 
velopments for industrial, residential, or 
commercial uses in areas that were hereto- 
fore undesirable for such purposes. 

This film, which will between $60,000 
and $75,000 is intended to show the step-by- 
step construction of the modern highway, in 
not toe great detail, but in sufficient detail 
so that an engineering student can look at 
this picture and feel that he has been given 
a visual textbook on highway construction. 
The film must also be entertaining enough 
so that it will be of interest to meetings of 
various local groups such as the Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, just to mention a few. 

With the new highway program on the 
books, we look forward to a continuing period 
of high activity in the field. According to 
ARBA Task Force studies, there is no ques- 
tion as to the ability of the aggregate pro- 
duction industry to support the anticipated 
increases in this program. For every billion 
dollars of construction, we need more than 
76 million tons of aggregate. If we expand 
from five to eight and one-half billion dollars 
per year, then we can anticipate for each 
billion dollars increase, some 75 million tons 
of aggregate. In 1956, the aggregate require- 
ment was approximately 540 million tons, 
which will be increased to approximately 800 
millions tons when we reach the ultimate 
rate of $814 billion per year. 

In closing I would like to mention briefly 
the 1957 ARBA Road Show and Convention 
to be held in Chicago, Ill, January 28th 
through February 2d. I am happy that the 
National Crushed Limestone Institute, Inc., 
has seen fit to set up a booth at this road 
show and to exhibit its product. It is my 
hope that as many of you as possible plan 
to attend this most fabulous road show in 
the history of the country and to visit the 
booth of the National Crushed Limestone 
Institute. 

Ladies and gentleman, I appreciate the 
opportunity afforded me today to discuss the 
American Road Builders’ Association, of 
which it has been my extreme honer to have 
been president for the past 2 years. I trust 
that the information which I have just pre- 
sented will give you a better understanding 
of the composition, aims and objectives of 
this national highway association toward 
providing safer and better roads for America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
on civil-rights legislation as delivered to 
the Subcommittee on Civil Rights of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary: 
STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, FrrrH 

District OF CALIFORNIA, TO THE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE ON Crv1L RiGHTs, House or REP- 

RESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 25, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee on Civil Rights, let me first ex- 
press my thanks for the courtesy you have 
shown in arranging for me to appear before 
you today, and also to compliment you on the 
thoroughgoing manner in which you are pro- 
ceeding in your study of the vital problem of 
assuring that none of our fellow citizens are 
denied the civil rights guaranteed them by 
the Constitution. Certainly when legislation 
is reported by this subcommittee no one can 
rightfully say that any aspect of the problem 
has been ignored, nor that full weight has 
not been given to all shades of opinion, pro 
and con. Because of my own lifelong efforts 
in support of equal opportunity for all races 
and creeds I have followed closely the prog- 
ress of these hearings and those in previous 
Congresses. It is a tremendously good feel- 
ing to know that at last we seem to near- 
ing the goal of congressional action to chart 
such a course. 

For my own part I have long believed that 
the United States, at a peak never reached 
by any nation in the history of the world, 
faces but two really crucial problems, and 
they are interrelated. The one is the relent- 
less fight against world communism; the 
other the elimination of second-class citizen- 
ship as applied to any segment of our people 
by force of law or custom. As long as such 
discrimination exists in this land, based-.on 
group antagonisms rather than an evalua- 
tion of the individual as he stands on his 
own two feet, so long shall we be morally 
disunited and subject to the divisive threat 
of subversive forces. 

We do not have to prove the existence of 
the problem. What we do have to prove is 
that we are,looking for an honest solution. 
Left to themselves the States and local com- 
munities have failed, and we might as well 
admit it. And I speak not only of the South 
but of countless communities in the North 
as well—Detroit, where a critical problem is 
right now receiving the attention of the 
press; Chicago, New York, the Southwest, 
where Americans of Mexican ancestry are 
subject to the same type of treatment as Ne- 
groes in the South; and even my own area, 
the west coast, to some degree. 

The executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has also failed to use either the le- 
gal means now given it under discretionary 
authority, or the moral force of the Presi- 
dency to act against the evil. Where the ad- 
ministrative will is weak or subject to politi- 
cal opportunism, it is the inherent duty of 
the Congress to provide through laws which 
say “shall” and not “nay” the force which 
will implement the constitutional guaran- 
ties with, which we are now concerned. The 
Constitution which guarantees to the States 
certain rights, does not guarantee them the 
right to do wrong. It does, however, contain 
in its preamble a guparanty of an overriding 
purpose to establish justice and to promote 
the general welfare and secure the biessings 
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of liberty to all citizens, white, black, prox, 
yellow, or red, and it is that purpose we m,,,, 
now implement. . 

The legislation now before this subeo,. 
mittee will let-us take a long stride in ;y, 
right direction. Your distinguished ch;j-. 
man and the equally distinguished ranij,, 
Republican member have both contribure 
much to clarifying the issues involved p, 
the legislation they have drafted they h:,, 
charted a practical course for us to follow i, 
beginning to right the wrongs under whi, 
generations of our fellow citizens have sy. 
fered. I personally believe that the Ce)),, 
bill, H. R. 2145, because of the more exp)\c:; 
guide lines it lays down, should serve as ¢), 
basis upon which the subcommittee acts. 

The establishment of @ Commission 9, 
Civil Rights to serve as an authoritative body 
for studying the legal and moral issues, ang 
for formulating executive policy and recom. 
mendations is an absolute essential in bring. 
ing the executive branch of the Governmen; 
to a proper exercise of its functions. 4; , 
counterpart in the Congress, the provision 
for a Joint Congressional Committee on Civ; 
Rights in the Celler bill is also necessary 
lest we tend to delegate too much of our re. 
sponsibility to the executive authorities 4 
third requirement in setting up the legisla. 
tive and administrative framework needed 
for active operations in the civil-rights fiejq 
is provided for in the establishment of a Ciy; 
Rights Division in the Department of Ju;. 
tice. Such a new division will lay the proper 
stress on these functions of our law-enforce. 
ment ageneies, functions which have bée, 
sadly neglected heretofore. Fourth, the Fed. 
eral courts must be granted clear and unde. 
niable jurisdiction over civil-rights viola. 
tions if the framework we set up is to tk 
complete. 

However, it must be remembered that thes: 
provisions of the bills now before the sub- 
committee provide only a ffamework. If the 
legislative structure is to be complete, we 
must gird that framework with a definite 
body of principles and definitions upon which 
to act. The protection of the right to politi- 
cal participation and of other civil rights pro- 
vided in the Celler bill, and the criminal 
penalties authorized for violations of thes 
rights, are, it seems to me, an absolute mini- 
mum for our present purposes. Certainly 
there are other forms of discrimination wide- 
ly practiced, such as that in the field of em- 
ployment, to which attention must be given. 
But we must in deference to the great dif- 
ference of views in so many of these prob- 
lems, and because of the practical impossi- 
bility of immediate agreement on all phases, 
be content with a beginning aimed at the 
more basic discriminations. 

I certainly agree with those who contend 
that mere passage of a law, however com- 
prehensive, will not automatically solve the 
complex problems of racial discrimination, 
nor bring a new era of good feeling overnight. 
The deep-seated social attitudes and customs 
with which we are dealing are not that easily 
uprooted. We must be wary of any tendency 
to feel that once the job is begun it will 
finish itself. Automation has not yet reached 
that stage of development. The unhappy 
experience with the 18th amendment should 
be an example to us in this regard. There- 
fore, I feel quite strongly that we must be 
tolerant of intolerance to a degree at least 
in the initial stages of this vast undertaking 
We must look to other measures than the 
law for a real and final solution of te 
unhappy problem. 

In the last analysis, education must pro- 
vide the answer. By that I mean not ony 
providing book learning for those to whom 
it is now denied, but education in the deeper 
sense. We must educate ourselves to 4 full 
understanding and acceptance of the Golde 
Rule as it applies to our human relations 
with our fellow man. We must not attemp! 
to force acceptance of a principle where We 
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are not willing to practice it. We 
must, in short, use “deliberate speed” in mov~ 





Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥ 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16, 39 years ago, Lithuania threw 
off the shackles of czarist brutality and 
proclaimed her independence. For the 
following 22 years, every February 16 
was joyfully celebrated by the Lithuan- 
ian people. 

It was natural and proper that these 
free people proudly observed every inde- 
pendence day. Each year found Lithu- 
anian growing ‘in all the attributes that 
makes a free nation strong. Through 
the creative energy of her people Lithu- 
ania became a progressive independent 
democratic republic. With freedom there 
naturally followed internal consolida- 
tion. Industrial establishments grew in 
number. Socially, great strides were 
made to insure the health and general 
welfare of the people. Rapid progress 
was also made in education. Politically, 
Lithuania became a respected member 
of the international community. 

However, now, on the 39th anniversary 
of independence, Lithuania is no longer 
free. Nevertheless Lithuanians through- 
out the world still commemorate this 
glorious day. 

Unfortunately, today, the people in 
this enslaved nation will have to mark 
itin their hearts. For the past 17 years, 
Soviet oppression has prevented any 
open celebration of this day. 

Consequently, it rests with the free 
world to transmit hope and aspiration 
to them on this occasion. - It is especially 
important that the United States, the 
leader of the free world, speak for these 
silenced Lithuanians. It is just that we 
Americans remind these brave Lithuan- 
jians that we have not forgotten their 
suffering. It is also just that we assure 
these persecuted people that we will con- 
tinue to renounce the fraudulent incor- 
poration of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union; and continue to demand the right 
of all people to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live. 

The American people will not rest until 
Lithuania onee more is master of her 
own fate. We will not sit idly by as long 
as any nation with such an historical 
record of independence remains en- 
slaved. 

The recent events in Hungary perhaps 
has provided us with an opportunity to 
aid these peoples. This revo- 
lution is indicative of the unrest that is 
Spreading throughout the Communist- 
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controlled world. Accordingly, it might 
be the opportune time to negotiate with 
Russia on the satellite problem. 

With this in mind I recently joined 
with 10 other Democrats in offering Pres- 
ident Eisenhower a plan for achieving 
the peaceful liberation of the satellite 
countries. This plan would provide a 
startling point for negotiation with the 
Soviet Union. Briefly, the plan included 
the demilitarization of the area between 
the Rhine and Soviet Russia; interna- 
tional guaranties of constitutional liber- 
ties in the liberated nations; and eco- 
nomic aid to promote regional federation 
and economic integration. 

I think it is appropriate on the anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence that 
we Americans remind the captive Lithu- 
anian people that we have not become 
reconciled to their fate. The plan that 
was submitted to the President is evi- 
dence that we are constantly trying to 
find a solution to the satellite problem. 
We assure the Lithuanian people that 
we will continue to work for conditions 
that will eventually lead to their 
freedom. 





Winning Articles in Freedom Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


P OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith inserting with my own remarks, 
a story from the Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil of Council Bluffs, Iowa, about its 
editor, Mr. A. M. Piper, and a student of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School of 
that city, Miss Donna Reed, both of 
whom won freedom awards. I congratu- 
late them most highly. 

The newspaper story and winning edi- 
torials follow: 


Eprror Preer, ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Girt WIn FREEDOMS AWARDS 


Two Council Bluffs writers have received 
major awards in the annual Freedoms Foun- 
dation contest for editorials on the American 
way of life. They were: 

A. M. Piper, editor of the Nonpareil since 
1937. 

Miss Donna Read, a senior at Abraham 
Lincoln High School. 

The entries rated $100 prizes and George 
Washington honor medals. They were 
judged under separate classifications for pro- 
fessional and high-school journalists. 


VALLEY FORGE CEREMONY 


The foundation made the announcement 
Friday during special Washington's Birthday 
ceremonies at Valley Forge, Pa. 

Mr. Piper named his editorial “Our Con- 
stitution Will Not Maintain Itself.” It was 
printed February 10, 1956. 

Miss Read, 18, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Read, of Neola. Her piece, entitled 
“Are Freedoms Privileges?” was in the A. L. 
Echoes on October 26, 1956. She was news 
editor for the publication last semester. 

“In the chaotic conditions that have pre- 
vailed in recent years,” Mr. Piper stressed, 
“many Americans have forgotten they must 
earn, over and over again, the rights guaran- 
teed to them by their Constitution.” 
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Miss Read developed the theme: “As free- 
doms are privileges, they are also responsi- 
bilities.” 

The editorials are reprinted in full on page 
= Other awards made throughout the 
United States aiso appear on that page. 


—_— 


WINNING ARTICLES IN FREEDOM TEST 


(Eptror’s Nore.—These editorials won 
Freedoms Foundation awards Friday for two 
Council Bluffs writers.) 


(By A. M. Piper, editor, the Nonpareil) 


We look at the Censtitution of the United 
States with pride. We regard it as a fulfill- 
ment of man’s yearning for liberty, for au- 
thority which respects and permits human 
dignity. It symbolizes the overthrow of 
tyranny, the recognition of our rights as 
citizens of a Republic. 

If one were to read the constitution of the 
Soviet Union, he might think, “What a haven 
of paradise. All these rights the people of * 
Russia have. All the equity, all the justice. 
What a fortunate people!” 

The Russian experience demonstrates what 
we ought never to forget—that a constitu- 
tion is just a document. 

It is only a promise. Words by themselves 
can be nothing but promises. 

Since our Constitution, like that of Russia, 
is only a promise, its value depends upon 
those who are charged with carrying out its 
provisions. 

Unless the American people elect officials 
who translate words into deeds, our Consti- 
tution is only a lot of words inscribed on a 
piece of parchment. 

But our Constitution is more than a prom- 
ise made to people. It is also a promise made 
by the people. 

_ The Constitution brings us benefits but 
it also brings us duties and obligations. 

In the chaotic conditions that have pre- 
vailed in recent years many Americans have 
forgotten they must earn over and over again 
the rights guaranteed to them by their Con- 
stitution. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said after 
the constitutional convention adjourned 
that it gave us a Republic, “if we could keep 
36:* 

We have kept it pretty well through the 
years but the trend is to repose more respon- 
sibility in the Federal Government and less 
in the States and the people. 

Certain features of the Bill of Rights are 
ignored by seekers of Government benefits. 

If we are not vigilant in defense of our 
rights we may lose them without realizing 
what is happening. We must always remem- 
ber that these rights will not perpetuate 
themselves. 

The United States will continue to be a 
great nation only so long as the people main- 
tain the rights guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution. 





(By Miss Donna Reed, senior at Abraham 
Lincoln High School) 


In order that we might have freedom our 
forefathers fought and died. However, we 
as Americans often take our rights and privi- 
leges for granted. Yet we would be the first 
to complain if they were denied us. 

It is a privilege to enjoy these rights. As 
we practice the religion of our choice, speak 
the words of our thoughts, or meet in a 
group, we should think of those who are less 
fortunate. Some cannot even own property, 
move about as they please, or assemble with- 
out government supervision, restriction, or 
both. Think about these rights, examine 
them, and be conscious and appreciative of 
them. 

As freedoms are privileges, they are also 
responsibilities. When we speak against in- 
justices, we must remember not to defame. 
The right to worship as we please must be 
allowed everyone, not just us. Sometimes 
it is necessary for officials to place restric- 
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tions on some freedoms, such as privacy in 
our own homes and to move freely at home 
and abroad. It is only fair to accept restric- 
tions as they are placed upon us for the 
benefit and safety of all concerned. 

So stop a minute, think of these great 
opportunities, and remember our privileges 
are also responsibilities. 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents Buys 
5 Gallons of Water in Dry Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in yesterday’s 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

This article points up in a dramatic 
way the impact families have suffered 
and are suffering in numerous communi- 
ties where domestic water shortages are 
experienced. 

The problem is both acute and grow- 
ing throughout an increasing area of our 
country. The bills introduced by Sena- 
tor Jonnson of Texas and myself aim at 
providing a practical means of helping 
State and local governments to solve 
these shortages. 

To StaAKE A 7-YEAR THrrstT: $1.25 Buys 5 
GALLONS OF WATER IN Dry DALLas 


(By Aubrey Graves) 


DaLtitas.—Here in this drought-stricken 
city is a preview of conditions which could 
exist in the Washington area if the waters 
of the Potomac are not cleaned up and con- 
served. 

Front windows of chain grocery stores are 
filled with displays most likely to draw pass- 
ersby inside. These displays are not luscious 
tropical fruits or fancy commodities from the 
North, but 5-gallon jugs full of water. They 
sell like hotcakes for $1.25 plus a $1.50 deposit 
on the bottle. The price was 50 cents a gal- 
lon before recent rains temporarily alleviated 
the situation. 

For decades, Dallas depended on a munici- 
pal lake for its drinking water. Then came 
the drought, which is now extending into 
its seventh year. Lake Dallas has all but 
gone dry. To siphon moré from it would 
kill the fish and make the remaining water 
unpotable. 

In its desperation, Dallas looked to the 
Red River. This fabled stream, celebrated 
in cowboy ballads, courses through salt flats 
and separates Texas from Oklahoma. From 
it, water was brought at great expense more 
than 100 miles into the city’s system. 

This expedient did not prove satisfactory. 
What came out of the taps was so brackish 
that it brought nausea to the drinker. It 
killed the grass when sprinkled on long- 
parched lawns. It ruined the finish on auto- 
mobiles and corroded air-conditioning sys- 
tems. 

Distillation plants have sprung up over 
the city and the precious fluid in the big 
demijohns is being quickly snatched up by 
those who can afford the price. 

Hydraulic engineers, backed by rich oil- 
men, recently made a perfectly serious pro- 
posal to lay a giant conduit from Texas to 
the Great Lakes. They figured on receiving 
_ some Federal aid. 

“If our Government can afford to send 
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billions upon billions of dollars abroad,” 
declared one promoter, “certainly it can 
afford to spend a fraction of that to quench 
the thirst of the Southwest.” 

Observed another, in less serious vein: “If 
Israel can qualify for foreign aid, why can’t 
Texas, which is a more formidable ally?” 

Dallas’ city fathers have decided, however, 
to tap the Sabine River, separating Texas 
from Louisiana, for its future water supply. 
This will require a pipeline 200 miles long. 

The story of the female chicken farmer 
just outside,Georgetown, Tex., illustrates the 
prevailing sense of values among thirsty 
Texans. This farmer, a widow, drilled a 
deep well to supply her laying hens when her 
shallow-dug well went dry. Instead of 
striking water, she brought in an oil well— 
areal gusher. In great disgust she capped 
it. 

“My hens can’t drink that stuff!” she said. 
“I started after water and water I’m going to 
get.” She’s now drilling a third well. 

This may sound like another tall tale 
from Texas but investigation has proved it 
substantially true. 


American Bar Association Opposes Gore- 
Holifield Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following: 


AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION OPPOSES GORE- 
HourIrretp BILLs 


RECOMMENDATION 


Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion opposes Senate bill 151 (Gore) and H. R. 
2154 (Holifield) (both 85th Cong., Ist sess.), 
identical bills which set up an “accelerated 
atomic-power program” through requiring 
the Atomic Energy Commission, at an initial 
expense of $400 million, to construct, own, 
and operate both large-scale and smaller 
prototype power reactors for the generation 
of electric energy in industrial or commercial 
quantities in competition with existing pri- 
vately and locally owned power utilities; and 
further 

Resolved, That, if it is the will of Congress 
that our atomic-power program be acceler- 
ated, that this be accomplished by an exten- 
sion of the present Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion power demonstration reactor program 
under which the AEC makes contributions 
toward the cost of power reactors proposed 
to be built by existing privately and locally 
owned utilities, thus reducing the burden on 
the Federal Treasury and hastening the 
achievement of competitive nuclear power. 

REPORT 


Federal versus private and local atomic power 
for civilian use 


The above Gore-Holifield bills were intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress and 
received extensive study. Subsequent to the 
reporting out of the bills, they were amended 
in a number of highly important respects, 
not only for the protection of existing util- 
ities but also the public. The amendments 
generally were considered by our committee 
to be desirable. However, the bills failed of 
Passage. It appears the present bills, just 
introduced, incorporate none of these bene- 
ficial amendments. 

We reported on these bills at the Dallas 
1956 annual meeting with a resolution op- 


February 25 


posing them. We asked postponemen: ,, 
consideration in order to permit the ; . 
and public utilities sections to study the ;.. 
port. We are advised that there is no ,, 
position from those sections. Accordin., 
we renew our resolution in the form apo, 
in order to give some leeway to the associa. 
tion as to amendments in the event it js +,, 

will of Congrss to pass some -acceleratj,, 

program. ™ 

Under section 103 of the Atomic Energy, 
Act of 1954 the Atomic Energy Commis), 
has been carrying on a reactor-developmen, 
program through private and locally owne, 
public utilities. This program involves the 
development of various types of atomic ree 
actors for use in the generation of electricjt, 
As we pointed out in our report to the 1954 
annual meeting, there are a number of larg. 
and small scale plants being constructed py 
private and locally owned utilities unde 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Commi. 
sion. Thus the Commission is already ay. 
thorized to carry out this program with t1¢ 
help of such utilities. 

These bill therefore raise fundamenty 
questions with respect to the existing Com. 
mission policy since it would direct the Arc 
to undertake with public funds a major por. 
tion of the prototype-reactor phase. Thi; 
committee agrees with the AEC that present 
privately and locally owned utilities, thu; 
delivering a serious blow to the latters’ re. 
actor programs. 

An important advantage of the present pri 
vately and locally owned utilities is that they 
must necessarily operate on an economically 
competitive basis. They have necessarily de. 
veloped the industry in accordance with 
sound economic principles. Your committee 
fears these principles would be upset by 
Government owned and operated plants built 
throughout the country with no past experi- 
ence in the economics of the operation in the 
various areas. 

The chief argument of the public-power 
group backing these bills is that there is great 
need for haste in the development of nuclear 
power for civilian and other uses. Your com- 
mittee has concluded that this argument is 
fallacious. Perhaps greater apparent progress 
might be made by the lavish use of public 
funds, but the entire program would even- 
tually be delayed because only private and 
locally owned utilities working under eco- 
nomic incentive can select proper sites for 
the most effective channeling of power for 
industrial and commercial purposes. 

The Commission would find itself caught 
in the crossfire of the Federal versus private 
and local power controversy. Your commit- 
tee suggests that it would further involve our 
Government in business at the expense of 
private industry. The United States Govern- 
ment is already the !argest electric power 
producer in the country. President Eisen- 
hower on September 20, 1952, in an address 
in St. Louis, laid down the following policy: 

“That no Federal project, large or small, 
will be undertaken which the people can ef: 
fectively do or be helped to do for themselves; 
that no Federal project will be undertaken 
which private enterprise can effectively un- 
dertake; that no project and no program vill 
be started on the Federal level which can be 
undertaken and effectively carried through 
on State or local level,” 

Respectfully submitted. 

BENJAMIN WHAM, 
Chairman. 

Joun B. Burke. 

MAvRICE H. MERRILL. 

GERALD D. Morcan. 

C. BREWSTER RHOADS, 

Ross RIzter. 

Congressman Joun J. Fiynt, Jr., a member 
of the committee, takes no position on thé 
Gore-Holifield bills at this time. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1957. 
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Panama Railroad: Revitalization Program 
Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks on the Panama Railroad in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of February 5, 
1957, I commented at some length and 
with considerable gratification on the 
recent decision to retain the Panama 
Railroad. This was brought about 
through the independent inquiry and ac- 
tio by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries as reported to the 
House in House Report 2974, 81th Con- 

SS. 

7 feel especial gratification at this out- 
come because, when the liquidation of 
the Panama Railroad was proposed by 
the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Company, I was one of those who 
publicly proclaimed the strongest opposi- 
tion to the proposal—this opposition be- 
ing based largely on the grounds so well 
stated in the indicated committee report. 

It is with equal pleasure that I have 
read, in the Panama Canal Review, the 
official organ of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, volume 7, February 1, 1957, page 1, 
a summary of the program to improve 
the efficiency of this vital transisthmian 
rail link. 

In order that this account may be 
recorded in the annals of the Congress 
and made available to the Nation at 
large, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I quote the text: 

IMPROVEMENT, EFFICIENCY ProcRAM Is STARTED 
FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

A positive and vigorous program to cut 
expenses and increase revenue of the Panama 
Railroad has already been initiated in con- 
formity with the report and recommenda- 
tions on railroad operations approved last 
month by the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

The House committee’s report was based 
on a survey made last year by John T. Ridge- 
ly, formerly vice president of the’ Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who was employed by the 
congressional committee as a consultant on 
the railroad operations. Mr. Ridgely spent 
several weeKs on the isthmus making the 
study which included finances, personnel, 
operating schedules, rolling stock, and poten- 
tial business. 

The House committee report, which Gov- 
ernor Potter has announced he considers as 
a directive, proposed the following principal 
points: 

Continued operation of the railroad (the 
proposal to abandon the railroad led to the 
congressional study). 

Diversion of military and company freight 
and passenger business from the highway to 
the railroad. 

A study of piggy-back operation and 
other means of increasing freight volume. 

Provision of refrigerated car service. 

Revision of some rates and schedules. 

TRAVEL BY RAIL 

Shortly after the report was issued, the 
Governor ‘issued instructions to curtail to 
the minimum the transportation of Com- 
pany-Government employees across the isth- 
mus by automobile. Bureau directors and 
the heads of independent units were also in- 
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structed to consider any means within their 
individual units to augment business for 
the Panama Railroad, cooperating with the 
Comptroller and Transportation and Termi- 
nals Director in an investigation on account- 
ing and operating procedures. 

One recommendation contained in the 
consultant’s report has already been insti- 
tuted. This was for the replacement of hand 
labor by a mechanical means for the control 
of weeds along the right-of-way. A chemi- 
cal sprayer has already been placed in serv- 
ice and a force reduction of 17 men has been 
made in the track and roadway maintenance 
gang. 

REFRIGERATED CARS 

Six refrigerator cars are to be equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration units to haul 
frozen products. When these are in service 
the commissary division will switch back to 
railroad transportation for supplying quick- 
frozen foods to Pacific side units. 

At present all refrigerator cars in service 
are chilled with ice but temperatures on 
these are not low enough for hauling prod- 
ucts at near-zero temperatures. Only six of 


‘the refrigerator cars now in service are fit for 


conversion to mechanical refrigeration. 
The Governor this week submitted a long- 
range capital program for the Panama Rail- 
road to the board of directors. This includes 
the purchase of an additional six refrigerator 
cars next year, a completion of the track 
coding system begun several years ago, re- 
placement of motorcar engines, and the pur- 
chase of 60 boxcars in the future years. 
The track coding of the Panama Railroad 
is being done under a system developed sev- 
eral years ago by Robert S. Wood, signal su- 
pervisor. In “track coding,” the rails are 
used in operation of the signal system, rather 
than the more expensive cable system. 
The extent to which economies can be ef- 
fected by personnel reductions, train sched- 
ule changes, and other suggestions is now 
being determined by studies being conducted 
jointly by the Transportation and Terminals 
Director, the Office of the Comptroller, and 
the executive planning staff. This study will 
also include means of increasing railroad 
volume, rate changes, and related subjects. 


The general revitalization program for the 
Panama Railroad, which has been showing 
steadily climbing losses for the past 3 years, 
will be complicated by changes which are re- 
quired under the 1955 treaty. Commitments 
under the treaty provide for the withdrawal 
of railroad service from the terminal cities of 
Panama and Colon and the transfer of those 
properties to the Republic of Panama. When 
this is done, new passenger and freight-han- 
dling facilities will be required in the Canal 
Zone. 

These terminal facilities will include pas- 
senger sheds near the boundary line in Ancon 
and in Cristobal, and a freight house in 
Ancon. It is tentatively planned to convert 
the Tivoli Commissary, closed last month, for 
use as a freight depot. 





Middle East Problems Defy Quick 
Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following reprint of an edi- 
torial by Mr. John S. Knight, the distin- 
guished editor and publisher of the 


‘Miami Herald. This editorial, which 


appeared in the Miami Herald on Sun- 
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day, February 17, 1957, is one of the 
finest analyses of the Middle East situa- 
tion which I have had the privilege of 
reading. 

Mr. Knight has analysed a very com- 
plicated problem with admirable clar- 
ity. Last month, while sitting with the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, I lis- 
tened to the statements of many distin- 
guished witnesses testifying on the ad- 
ministration’s proposed Middle East res- 
olution. In none of the testimony, how- 
ever, do I recall hearing a more lucid 
summary of a very complicated problem 
than in this editorial by Mr. Knight: 
MIDDLE East ProsBLems Dery QuicK SOLUTIONS 

Former President Truman believes that a 
durable peace cannot be achieved in the Mid- 
dle East unless “we can bring together into 
close economic cooperation all of the nations 
of that area.” 

He points out their common water re- 
sources in the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Nile and suggests that if fully developed, 
a flourishing civilization such as existed in 
the ancient days would again come into 
being. 

Mr. Trumran makes a plausible case for 
joint action. But his plan is beset by many 
difficulties, all stemming from years of ten- 
sion and strife in the Middle East. 

It appears extremely doubtful whether any 
comprehensive solution can be found until 
the matters at issue are first resolved by a 
step-by-step approach. 

ISRAEL AND EGYPT MUST BE BROUGHT INTO 

ACCORD 

At present, the United Nations and the 
United States andeavoring to bring about 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops from Sharm 
El-Sheikh and the Gaza strip. 

Reportedly, and subject to certain condi- 
tions, Israel will pull out of Sharm El- 
Sheikh but reject demands that she yield the 
protective Gaza strip. 

The Israelis, who have been repeatedly 
harassed by Egyptians Fedayeen attacks, do 
not believe the U. N. emergency forces can 
guarantee security against further Egyptian 
raids. A spokesman for the Israeli foreign 
Office has recited a series of recent instances 
in which the Fedayeen had penetrated 
through the U.N. lines to carry out murder- 
ous attacks against Israel for the third 
straight week. . 

The United States, as the Nation which is 
most neutral, is striving mightily to bring 
both sides into at least a temporary accord, 
and should continue to exert even pressure 
on both Israel and Egypt until a peaceful 
solution is found. 

VITAL ISSUES IN MIDEAST REMAIN TO BE SOLVED 

The cooperation among all countries in the 
Middle East, as advocated by Mr. Truman, 
must await the disposition of these vital 
questions: 

1. Israel’s expedition into Egypt was clearly 
an act of aggression, as defined in the United 
Nations charter. 

But while her troops should be withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory, as demanded by a 
U.N. resolution, she is just as clearly entitled 
to adequate protection of her borders. 

Until that is accomplished, there can be no 
peace. 

2. Egypt, by its blockading of Israeli ships 
from the Gulf of Aqaba, is violating a prom- 
ise of 1950 to respect the right of all ships to 
enjoy freedom of navigation in the gulf. 

3. Israel, like all other nations, should 
have access to the Suez Canal. 

4. Egypt is still trying to shrink Israel’s 
borders as established by the 1949 armistice. 
She would like them shrunk to the 1947 
boundaries, as then approved by the U. N. 

This would lop off nearly one-quarter of 
Israel’s present territory. 
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In addition, Egypt is demanding repatria- 
tion of Arab refugees back into Israel. 


REVISION OF DOCTRINE CLARIFIES AMERICA’S 
STAND 


The issues in conflict, charged with hatred 
and emotionalism, are so large as to hold 
little hope of early solution. 

But, as Mr. Truman has: indicated, unless 
prompt solutions are found, the areas will 
continue to deteriorate economically and 
armed conflict may explode at any minute. 

The former President is impatient over the 
delays in approving the Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East. 

But it seems to me that the Democratic- 
controlled Senate, Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees have made a dis- 
tinct contribution in clarifying the language 
of the original resolution asked by President 
Eisenhower. 

It expresses our interest in preserving the 
independence and integrity of the nations 
in the Middle East, but says that any use 
of United States Armed Forces “shall be 
consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the charter of 
the United Nations.” 

If this revision may be said to have the 
appearance of hair splitting, it nevertheless 
has the merit of removing any charge that 
the United States is intent upon filling a 
power vacuum in the Middle East for the 
purpose of grabbing this oil-rich territory. 


FORGET TALK OF SANCTIONS WHICH DEPEND ON 
UNITED STATES VOTE 


There should be no thought of “coercing” 


Israel through the employment of sanctions . 


if the Israelis do not immediately withdraw 
to their own lines. ss 
The United Nations is under pressure from 


Egypt and Arab allies to apply sanctions_ 


and the U. N. is stalling until it knows 
where our own country stands. 

We are ourselves in somewhat of a pre- 
dicament since President Eisenhower has 
said that if the U. N. voted for sanctions, 
“we are committed to the support of the 
U.N.” 

But he did not explain that how we cast 
our vote will determine what action by the 
U. N. we are committed to support. 

So the U.N. is sitting on its hands until 
it finds out what we want. 


ISRAEL CAN BE COERCED BUT NOT EGYPT 


Our dilemma is that the Arab, Afro-Asian, 
and Soviet blocs would vote with the United 
States in the General Assembly to censure 
Israel but they also have the power to block 
any similar action against Egypt. 

In other words, Israel violated the U. N. 
Charter by its invasion of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and the Gaza strip, by Egypt is also flouting 
the U. N. by blocking the Suez Canal, the 
Gulf of Aqaba and by conducting commando 
raids across the Israeli frontier. ' 

But Israel can be coerced—while Egypt 
can’t, 

Under these conditions, it would be an act 
of incredible folly to vote sanctions against 
Israel and let Egypt go unrestrained. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD AVOID ANY HASTY ACTION 


Such are the intricacies of international 
diplomacy which confuse not only the aver- 
age American citizen, but presidents, kings, 
and foreign ministers as well. 

Admirable as Mr. Truman’s concept of the 
Middle Eastern nations working hand in hand 
may be, only the most patient, persistent, 
step-by-step diplomacy can solve the complex 
problems which at the moment present such 
formidable obstacles to the objective he 
seeks. 

Meanwhile, the President, through his 
fumbling Secretary of State, should avoid any 
precipitate action which the Soviet Union 
could employ as an excuse to set off new bon- 
fires in the Middle East and possibly trigger 
a third world war, 

Joun S, EnIcHT. 
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Free World Prefers Better Living to 
Better Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

FREE WORLD PREFERS BETTER LIVING TO BETTER 
DEFENSE 


Last November, the Moscow men threat- 
ened to destroy Paris and London by guided 
missiles—and thereby forced France and 
Britain to desist from their attack on Egypt. 

Marshal Zhukov in India has uttered sev- 
eral warnings to the United States concern- 
ing our persistence in seeking to realize an 
Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle East. 

e Kremlin replaces as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs the moderately ctvilized Shepilov 
by Stalin’s former U. N. hatchetman, Andrei 
Gromyko. 

A third Israeli-Arab war could break out 
at almost any moment. 

Hungary has demonstrated the falsity of 
the sheep’s mask recently worn by the Soviet 
bear. 

German military experts fear lest the 
U. S. S. R. announce it intends to bring 
about the reunification of that country un- 
der a Communist government by strictly old- 
fashioned, orthodox weapons—and dare the 
United States to stop it by H-bombs and all- 
out war. 

All these items, plus other lesser warn- 
ings, amount to storm signals for the coming 
year or two. Indeed, some United States 
experts confess to feeling the possibility of 
another major war for the first time since 
1945. One might have supposed that the 
free countries would react by increasing their 
own military defenses. 

FREEZING OR CUTTING 

If one had so. supposed, one would have 
been wrong. The major Western countries, 
beginning with the United States, are either 
freezing their forces at heights which the 
U.S. S. R.—still unfrozen—may soon surpass 
or engaged in cutting them down. 

The United States has frozen the Air Force 
at a lesser figure than formerly accepted 
and—if one may believe some experts—is 
ordering replacement for rapidly aging types 
so slowly that at a certain time we shall be 
well behind the Soviets. 

Over in Europe, British conservatives have 
reacted to American failure to support them 
and their fruitless expenditures on the abor- 
tive Suez adventure by announcing an econ- 
omy campaign that will cut British military 
expenditures by about one-quarter—and 
make that country’s defense dependent to 
a@ greater extent upon the United States. A 
first result will be the reduction of NATO 
ground forces in Germany to a point that 
sent Commanding General Norstad to Lon- 
don to protest—only to be brushed off. 

If Britain cuts back, France and Italy will 
surely follow.. And it is questionable how 
long the Germans will continue raising an 
expensive force that will at best be com- 
pletely incapable of preventing an invasion. 

Years ago NATO planners calculated that 
it would take 90 divisions armed with strictly 
conventional weapons to halt a Soviet attack. 
Later, they said—and perhaps believed—that 
armed with superweapons, 30 divisions could 
do the trick. But General Norstad now com- 
mands—according to the Manchester Guard- 
ian—not more than 20 divisions, soon to be 
decreased by British withdrawals, 


* 
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KREMLIN MAY NIBBLE 


A first result of these cutbacks is ; 
any attack by the U.S.S.R., against any. 
of the NATO countries (or against ne, 
Sweden for that matter) either a therm, 
nuclear affair, or a successful bluff. Tn)... 
uation may well tempt the Kremlin to nip)), 
at Europe, hoping that the democratic 9... 
ernments will hesitate to unleash a genera) 
war for Danzig. ’ 

So, as I said, one might imagine that :,,, 
world leaders would be planning to outspeng 
the U. 8. S. R. and company for as long » 
may be necessary. Yet they are doing jy, 
the opposite. . a 

The reason, in my opinion, is their infaty. 
ation with good living. Each government 
beginning with the United States, acts 4 
though it were more important to maintajy 
a@ rising living standard with full employ. 
ment than to maintain a rising defen 
standard with fuller security. Each fre 
government seems to feel that the possibig 
risk to the national economy through greate 
military spending is larger than the risk ty 
national existence by failure to spend. Ang 
all are acting accordingly. 

It is a gamble, perhaps a successful pam. 
ble. It is also the biggest in which rationg 
leaders have ever indulged. 


Attorney Robert J. Hourigan Appointed 
United States Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 18, which 
comments on the appointment of Attor- 
ney Robert J. Hourigan, of Forty Fort,a 
Wilkes-Barre suburb, to the position of 
United States attorney for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania: 

Appointment of Attorney Robert J. Hourl- 
gan of Forty Fort to the post of United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania by judges of the Federal court 
enhances his chances for permanent des- 
ignation to the vacancy, created by the res- 
ignation of J. Julius Levy. 

The action of members of the bench was 
a compliment to Mr. Hourigan, who was first 
assistant to Mr. Levy until he assumed 
charge of the important office today. While 
it is primarily recognition for him personal- 
ly, and an expression of confidence in his 
ability, it is also a logical step in view of 
his familiarity with the routine of the office 
as Mr. Levy’s principal aide, 

Mr. Hourigan is unusually well equipped 
for the heavy responsibility he assumed this 
morning. Before he joined Mr. Levy's staf, 
he served as deputy attorney general for 
Pennsylvania and assistant district attorney 
for Luzerne County, demonstrating 4 Ci 
pacity for public service, 

Mr. Hourigan’s appointment also consti- 
tutes recognition for Luzerne County. The 
post was held by Attorney Arthur Maguire 
of Plains when Mr. Levy was named. Thus, 
it returns to this area after a lapse of 4 
years, added cause for satisfaction in the 
middle district’s most populous county which 
has been without a major Federal appoill- 
ment. 
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1957 
Power of Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


7 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House voted to recommend that the 
Justice Department have Mr. Arthur 
Miller, the noted playwright, cited for 
contempt of Congress, I found myself 
in a minority of eight in casting my vote 
against such action. , 

It is comforting to note that one of the 
leading newspapers of the United States, 
the Was Post and Times Herald, 
has now printed an editorial which is in 
line with the position I took at that time, 
protesting @ congressional abuse of 
power. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial of February 24, 
1957, in the RECORD: 

CONSCIENCE AT THE BAR 


We suspect that even zealous partisans of 
the unlimited power of congressional com- 
mittees must feel a trifle uneasy about the 
case of Arthur Miller. The playwright has 
been indicted for contempt following his 
refusal—on grounds of conscience—to name 
acquaintances at a Communist-sponsored 
meeting a decade ago. Mr. Miller, of course, 
was hailed before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee at the time of his mar- 
riage to a celebrated actress last year. Some 
critics have suggested that the prospect of 
headlines stimulated the committee’s inter- 
est in Mr. Miller, despite his assertion that 
he had long before lost any sympathy with 
communism, 

Mr. Miller’s honorably maintained position 
has ample precedent in the tradition of 
American dissent, but none in the realm of 
constitutional law. When he was asked to 
name writers who attended the Communist- 
sponsored meeting in 1947, he refused. The 
playwright said he was perfectly willing to 
discuss his own past, but that the commands 
of conscience would not allow him to name 
associates. The meeting in itself did not 
involve a violation of law, and Mr. Miller 
could not be expected to know the views of 
persons who might have attended innocently. 

It can hardly be a surprise to Mr. Miller 
that a grand jury has voted a contempt ci- 
tation—although the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment’s pressing the case is doubtful. Under 
present law, there is a likelihood that the 
playwright may face a jail sentence. This 
would be a sad outcome, more embarrassing 
to Congress than to Mr. Miller because the 
problem is essentially one of Congress’ con- 
science rather than the playwright’s. Mr. 
Miller’s appearance before the committee 
was essentially pointless; the committee's 
grilling of Mr. Miller after he had made his 
position clear was just another case of abuse 
of power. 

On a larger scale, the case throws into 
sharp relief an enduring dilemma in every 
democracy: A loyal citizen has an obligation 
to assist the law officers of the Government 
in exposing crime and conspiracy, but how 
far can the legislature properly go in com- 
pelling an individual to violate his con- 
science? * In time of war, this country’s draft 
laws recognize that even in society's most 
Perilous hour there should be leeway for the 
conscientious objector. It may be that Con- 
gress can compel a betrayal of conscience. 
But even advocates of unlimited congres- 
sional power might draw back from this ulti- 
mate conclusion. As John Stuurt Mill once 
Wisely observed: “A state which dwarfs its 
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men, in order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for bene- 
ficial purposes—will find that with small 
men no great thing can be accomplished.” 





Menace From the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; January 30, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the two articles by 
Don Whitehead on the “Menace From 
the Sea,” appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald issues of Febru- 
ary 23 and February -24, 1957, respec- 
tively. I feel that the subject of Mr. 
Whitehead’s articles is of utmost impor- 
tance and that there is a need for serious 
consideration of the matters pointed out 
therein. The articles follow: 

MenacY From THE SEA: SUBMARINES COULD 
DEVASTATE 


(By Don Whitehead) 


Without sending a single bomber into the 
air, the Soviet Union today can be assumed 
to have the capability of delivering shatter- 
ing blows from the sea against major indus- 
trial and defense centers in more than 30 of 
the 48 States of this Nation. 

This capability—largely overlooked in the 
intense interest in Soviet airpower—lies in 
the Soviets’ development of long-range sub- 
marines which can be used as launching plat- 
forms for nuclear missiles having ranges up 
to 500 miles. 

If only six enemy submarines escaped de- 
tection and took positions 100 miles off the 
harbors of New York City; Charleston, 8S. C.; 
Pensacola, Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Cape Blanco, Oreg.; they could 
shower destruction on most of the popula- 
tion and industrialized areas of the United 
States. : 
COULD BATTER PITTSBURGH 

Even such far-inland points as the Oak 
Ridge atomic development in east Tennessee, 
the steel mills of Youngstown, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh’s great industrial complex, the oil- 
fields, and chemical industries of the South, 
all of New England, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, and the West Coast States are with- 
in range of this potential terror streaking 
out of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

From the six vantage points named above, 
nuclear or nonnuclear missiles with a 500- 
mile range could be hurled against any point 
in these States: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, Delaware, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippf, Louisiana, California, and Oregon. _ 

Within range of these weapons also are 
eastern Ohio, eastern Kentucky, southeast 
Oklahoma, western Arizona, almost all of 
Tennessee, most of Arkansas, most of Texas, 
central and western Nevada, the southwest 
corner of Idaho, and actually the entire 
State of Washington. 


WORSE WITH 1,000-MILERS 


This threat becomes magnified to even 
more chilling proportions when it is realized. 
that with the development of missiles with 
@ 1,000-mile range, only 3 submarines stand- 
ing 100 miles off New York City, New Or- 
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leans, and San Francisco could drop nuclear 
devastation onto defense and industrial 
areas in any State in the Union except Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

This growing Soviet potential in the field 
of submarines and missiles is the reason the 
United States Navy is now making a major, 
multimillion-dollar drive to strengthen this 
country’s antisubmarine defenses. 

Little is heard about this threat in the 
continuing debate over the United States 
relative position in the race with the Soviet 
Union for supremacy in airpower. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Thomas 
touched ony briefly on this threat recently 
when he went before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to outline the Navy’s program 
under the present budget. He said: 

“* * * Our Navy holds the grave responsi- 
bility of controlling the high-speed, deep- 
diving submarine menace. At the outbreak 
of any general war, enemy submarines will 
try to sink our ships and cut our supply lines. 
They will try to close our harbors with mines. 
They will try to blast our exposed coastal and 
inland areas with missiles launched from the 
sea. * * * The security of our country (is) 
dependent upon the Navy’s ability to meet 
and destroy this threat * * *” 

Before the same committee, Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, reported 
that major emphasis is being placed on anti- 
submarine warfare. 

When the Soviets succeed in installing 
nuclear powerplants in submarines (and 
Navy men say it must be assumed they al- 
ready have achieved this in test models) then 
the potential for successful attack increases. 

“* * * The greatest potential of the nu- 
clear sumbarine is as a launching base for 
ballistic missiles. These can be able to hit 
practically any target in the world from a 
multitude of unknown, unpredictable and 
sovereign positions. They can approach their 
launching site at top speed, surface, fire a 
missile, submerge, and be gone. Their mo- 
bility, their ability to hide their lethal 
striking power, make the nuclear-powered, 
missile-equipped submarine a_ potent 
weapon.” 

This being true of American-made nuclear 
submarines—then the same capability for 
offense must be presumed to be held by the 
Russians. In their planning, military men 
say it would be foolhardy not to presume this 
capability. 

Russia already has the greatest submarine 
fleet of any nation in the world—an esti- 
mated 500 undersea craft which basically are 
the same as the German Mark 21 models but 
with major improvements. And it is known 
that many of them are long-range models 
capable of carrying and launching missiles 
with a range equal to the Navy’s Regulus 11 
which can reach out well over 500 miles from 
the launching site. 

Because of this country’s vulnerability, 
the Navy is making an intensive effort to 
overcome the barriers to long-range detec- 
tion of undersea raiders. And there has been 
encouraging progress in the direction of 
establishing a defense against a sudden and 
devastating nuclear attack from the sea, 





Navy Gives Top Prioriry To SUBMARINE 
DETECTION 


(By Don Whitehead) 


The Navy today is going all out to achieve 
breakthroughs in research into long-range 
detection and destruction of submarines 
which must be realized if this country is to 
be protected against possible nuclear attack 
from the sea. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, hinted at progress along this line 
recently when he told the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: “Progress in antisubmarine 
warfare detection equipment and weapons 
during the past 12 months has been encour- 
aging.” 

Scientists have been moving forward in 
their efforts to unlock the secrets of how to 
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break through thermal barriers beneath the 
surface of the sea with sonar—the detecting 
device which does undersea what radar does 
above the surface. They are learning how to 
pinpoint at longer and longer ranges the lo- 
cation of submerged submarines. 

All the problems have not been whipped, 
but the range of detection is reported rapidly 
increasing. The urgency in this program 
comes from the fact that in case of war, 
Russia can be presumed to have the capa- 
bility of lobbing conventional or nuclear 
missiles into more than 30 of the 48 States. 
And this could be done if only 6 submarines 
escaped detection and took up positions to 
launch 500-mile-range missiles from stra- 
tegic points 100 miles of the east, gulf, and 
west coasts. 

The Navy is making a major, multi-mil- 
lion-dollar effort to checkmate this threat 
with “hunter-killer groups” of ships, planes, 
submarines and helicopters armed with new 
sonar, radar, and electronic equipment, and 
with new submarine-destroying weapons. 

The offensive capabilities of submarines— 
particularly the fast nuclear-powered subs— 
have increased so greatly within the past 
5 years that countermeasures have become a 
top priority in the Navy's defense effort. 
And the offensive progress in missiles has 
been spectacular. 

British Defense Secretary Duncan Sandys 
announced last week that Russia “soon” 
will be able to launch 5,000-mile-an-hour 
guided missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads—and this fact is playing a great 
part in shaping the British military think- 
ing. 

The British expect the range of these 
rockets to be such that they could be 
launched within Soviet-controlled terri- 
tory and reach Britain—weapons against 
which the R. A. F, fighters would be de- 
fenseless, Just as the fighters were defense- 
less against the German V-2 rockets of 
World War II. 

Mr. Sandys advanced the argument that 
“the power of defense is for the time being 
at a very low ebb in relation to the power of 
attack.” 

Be that as it may, the threat to the United 
States from nuclear attack from the sea per- 
haps is more real at this time than the 
threat of aerial bombardment, Adniral 
Burke told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

“The Navy places major emphasis on anti- 
submarine warfare. We have to be able to 
identify enemy submarines at long range, 
and kill them at long ranges. We are now 
making progress in these areas. Most ships 
and weapons the Navy now has, or has under 
development, are designed to play some part 
in antisubmarine, warfare.” 

This means that ships, planes, helicopters 
and submarines are being equipped with new 
electronic devices designed to locate an 
enemy submarine whether it is afloat or 
submerged. 

In this race with time, the defense against 
submarines are beginning to catch up with 
the offensive capability of the undersea 
raiders. But as long as a major gap re- 
mains—then the United States obviously is 
open to a devastating nuclear attack from 
the sea. 


Facts About the National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks’in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following column from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evening 
News of February 19, 1957, written by 
M. Set. Stanley B. Krzywicki, of the 
109th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, in which Sergeant Krzywicki 
discusses the National Guard: 
Facts ABOUT THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Eprtor, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

Because of a statement made recently by 
a high ranking Government official concern- 
ing the standards and motives of the Na- 
tional Guard, and which put the guard in a 
“tinted limelight,” I would like to forward 
some facts which may help give the rési- 
dents of our community a better knowledge 
and understanding of the guard. _ 

The Army National Guard, today at its 
highest strength in history, is campaigning 
to enlist young men and veterans in order 
to push its strength even higher. But em- 
phasis during this recruiting drive is not on 
numbers alone. ‘ 

The guard wants men who will take 6 
months basic training with the active Army, 
or veterans. 

By enlisting men in these categories, the 
guard will move toward a goal of greater 
mobilization readiness. 

Today, for the first time in its 300-year 
history certain Army National Guard units 
are engaged in fulltime, active defense of the 
United States during peacetime. 

Antiaircraft positions in eight key tenters 
of high population are being manned 
around the clock by guardsmen to relieve 
Regular Army personnel for operating Nike 
sites. 

This marks the first time any of our mili- 
tary reserve»components have ever played 
a fulltime, active defense role along with the 
Regular Army during peacetime. 

Why was the Army National Guard chosen 
for this important missien? A major part of 
the answer comes from Hanson Baldwin, 
famous military authority of the New York 
Times. Mr. Baldwin wrote in 1956 that the 
National Guard, has “moved ahead in both 
quantity and quality,” a situation resulting 
from its having a “well established system of 
recruiting, and roots deep in the local com- 
munities.” 

These community roots Mr. ° Baldwin 
speaks of are as ancient as they are deep. 
The National Guard is the oldest military 
organization in this country, older even 
than the Nation itself. Its history dates 
back more than 300 years to the militia 
forces of colonial times, 

Today, the National Guard is still as much 
a force in community life as were the earliest 


militia groups. There are more than 5,500 © 


National Guard units in some 2,500 com- 
munities throughout the land. Their total 
strength is 472,000—408,000 in the Army 

“Guard and 64,000 in the Air Guard. And in 
connection with what Mr. Baldwin wrote 
about thg “quality” of the National Guard, 
it is important to note here that all guards- 
men are volunteers. In other words they are 
in the National Guard because they want to 
be, not because they have to be. 

There’s still another important reason 
why the National Guard has been chosen 
for its unique role in our military defense. 
Everywhere across the country, wherever 
men are needed to do a military job, e- 
grown guardsmen are right there on d 
to do it. 

They are not here-today, gone-tomorrow 
military men. They are men who for the 
most part have lived and worked all their 
lives in their communities, and will continue 
to do so. This lends a stability to their job 
performance for the guard which is long 
sought but seldom achieved by any other 
military force. 

There’s still another National Guard fac- 
tor—a pocketbook factor, which makes a lot 
of sense. _A large and strong National Guard, 
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composed of volunteer citizen soldiers ,, 
about the most in the way of defense we ¢, 
get for our money. ’ 

Most guard units have a long and her), 
military past to back up their claim ;, 
competence. The National Guard has fought 
for its country in every major war of 5, 
history. Six Presidents of the United Stat,, 
were guardsmen. Of the eight America, 
divisions rated “excellent” or “superior” », 
the German High Command in World Wa; ; 
six were National Guard divisions. } 

In World War II, 14 guardsmen won th, 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and euyary 
units took part in 11 separate campaign; 
and 34 assault landings around the worl 
In the Korean conflict, 160,000 guardsmey 
were called to active duty,.and two guar 
divisions—the 45th and the 40th—fought y 
the front. 

One of the great benefits the Nation de. 
rives from the National Guard is its peace. 
time service in time of natural disaster, 
Hardly a disaster of major importance o. 
curs but what hundreds of guardsmen ar 
on the scene, saving lives, evacuating the 
sick and injured, patrolling against looters. 
hauling in vitally needed medicine and food 
and serving in innumerable other ways, 

Guardsmen figured prominently in the re. 
lief operations at the San Francisco earth. 
quake, the New England and south coast 
hurricanes and at Texas City. Wherever dis. 
aster has struck on a major scale, there you 
are sure. to find the National Guard per. 
forming service in relief and rescue. 

There is also the matter of guidance and 
leadership given by the National Guard to 
younger youth groups such as the Boy 
Scouts and school safety patrols. Thus, 
while the guardsman is learning from his 
commanders the essentials of discipline he 
is also able to exercise with the younger 
groups his talents for leadership. 

In this day of shifting populations—the 
increased movement of people from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, from coun- 
try to town, and from city to city—there’s 
a premium on those community institutions 
which afford the cohesiveness of a common 
gathering place for community functions of 
all Kinds. Such an institution is the Na- 
tional Guard’ armory. In hundreds of com- 
munities across the land these armories 
are a principal meeting place for all those 
gatherings, from political speeches to fash- 
ion shows, which sociologists tell us are such 
important stabilizing influences in commu- 
nity life. 

The Guard is sometimes in the same group 
as a doctor or clergyman—seldom appreci- 
ated until needed. 

M. Ser. STtantey B. Krzywicx', 
AMST, Tank Company, 109th Injantry, 
PNG. 


Arbitrator Cuts Handbag Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time it has been evident that unless 
steps are taken either by legislation or 
by judicial edict to prevent the under- 
mining of certain American industries 
by the uncontrolled import of merchan- 
dise manufactured through sweat-shop 
methods by underpaid labor in foreign 


countries, great segments of Americal | 


labor, American industry, and the Amer- 
ican economy in general will suffer. 
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1am pleased to insert into the Recorp 
anarticle which appears in the New York 
Times of February 25, 1957, reporting a 
istory making decision by the arbitra- 
tor of the pocketbook industry. This 
gecision is the result of the fight by the 
pocketbook Workers Union of New York, 

O, to prevent unfair competition 
from government subsized French and 
Italian manufacturers. 

The article follows: 
agsrreaTOR CUTS HAnpsaG ImporTS—KHEEL 
Forsips BRINGING IN OF PURSES OF TYPE 
Mave BY 38 WHO Lost Joss HERE 
Tight curbs on the freedom of New York 
pocketbook manufacturers to import bags 
from Europe were imposed in an arbitration 
award made public yesterday. 

The decision was signed by Theodore W. 
Kheel, impartial chairman in the enforce- 
ment of contracts between the Pocketbook 
workers Union and the employers of its 
10,000 members in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Kheel forbade a manufacturer who 
f nad laid off 88 workers from importing bags 

of the type formerly made by the displaced 

New Yorkers. He allowed the company to 

continue bringing in other types of bags, 

put he emphasized that this concession was 
made only because the employer had been 

making such imports since 1920. 

The decision reflected the general concern 
" of unions in the needle trades over the ad- 
yerse effects on New York employment and 
wage standards of goods produced abroad. 
Fighteen months ago an arbitrator ordered 
three local blouse manufacturers to pay the 
International. Ladies Garment Workers 
Union $60,000 for importing blouses from 


Japan. 
MILLION BAGS SOLD IN YEAR 


In the pocketbook industry, the principal 
competition is from France and Italy. The 
union estimates that 1 million foreign-made 
bags were imported last year. This is nearly 
eight times the 1949 total. 

Philip Lubliner, secretary-treasurer of the 
union, put the hourly cost of wages and 
fringe benefits for a worker here at $1.81, as 
against 51 cerits in Italy and 62%, to 7514 
cents in France. He added that both coun- 
tries had set up a system of subsidies de- 
signed to encourage manufacturers to export 
their handbags to the United States. 

The union chief said he would call on 
the industry to raise $500,000 to fight unfair 
encroachment of foreign-made products on 
the American market. The union itself 
plans to use strikes and legal proceedings 
before the Federal Trade Commission and 
"Y, the Customs Court to restrict European 
competition. 

The company directly involved in the 
arbitration expressed no unhappiness over 
the award. It emphasized that the decision 
would in no wise curtail its right to carry 
on its busines as in the past or to offer a 
full spring line to its customers. 


COMPANY CURTAILS OPERATIONS 


The case arose when Gold Seal Importers, 

Inc., of 30 East Thirty-third Street, laid off 

33 of its 50 factory employees as part of a 

decision by the company’s president to cur- 

S tail his operations because of advancing age 
and ill health. 

Mr. Kheel absolved the company of any 
for intent to substitute foreign imports for pock- 
less etbooks it had formerly manufactured itself. 
or However, he formally restricted its import 
ers rights and gave the union the right to com- 

: Plain if it felt the ban was being violated. 
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al He also directed the company to make sev- 
erance payments to the ousted workers. 

10p These will range from 1 week’s pay to 5 weeks’ 

ign pay, depending on length of service. 

an Mr. Lubliner expressed certainty that the 


er- industry would greatly benefit from the 
Kheel award. He said the import problem 
had vexed the industry for a decade. 
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Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many stories of immigrants to this 
country who worked diligently and rose 
to positions of importance. Among those 
who came to this country as a child and 
learned the meaning of democracy and 
freedom, who used to the benefit of his 
adopted country the knowledge he 
gained’in the public schools of New York 
City, was David Sarnoff. The following 
editorial which appeared in the East Side 
News on 66th birthday of General Sar- 
noff aptly indicates the caliber of the 
man. It is a true to life Horatio Alger 
story. I commend it to my colleagues: 

Bric. Gen. Davip SARNOFF 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 


“He has displayed in his career the op- 
portunities America offers.” (President 
Eisenhower.) 

“Soon after I arrived in New York as an 
imigrant boy of 9, I jointed the Educa- 
tional Alliance on the Lower East Side. 
There I was taught the meaning of freedom 
and democracy. I learned the English 
tongue, formed new friendships, learned to 
sing, and even tried public speaking.” (Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff.) 

February 27 marks the 66th anniversary 
of the birth of David Sarnoff, East Side and 
New York’s famous son and one whose career 
is as amazing as those magical devices of 
farflung sound and vision which he has done 
so much to perfect. He is one of America’s 
distinguished and public-spirited citizens 
and foremost industrialists and also an out- 
standing alumnus, Honorary trustee, and 
member of the Hall of Fame of the world- 
famous Educational Alliance. 

Son of Abraham and Lena (Privin) Sar- 
noff, David Sarnoff was born in Uzlian, 
Minsk, Russia, the eldest of 5 children (4 
sons and 1 daughter), and was brought to 
the East Side 57 years ago. His father, a 
merchant, died in 1906. 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff was an East Side 
schoolboy, am errand boy for a local butcher 
store, a newsboy, and a boy soprano in a 


synagogue. 

At the age of 15, David became a mes- 
senger boy for the Postal Telegraph at $5 a 
week. (“With the first $2 I was able to save, 
I bought a telegraph key and a book of 
codes. Within 6 weeks I was able to send 
and receive Morse at a fair clip.”) Later, 
he was an Office boy for the Marconi Wire- 
less Co. at $5.50 a week. Soon, David was 
sent as a junior telegraph operator to the 
isolated station at Siasconset (here he found 
an excellent technical library), on Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass., at $60 a month. Later 
on, he acquired practical experience as a 
marine radio operator on many sailing ships. 

As the first wireless operator at the old 
John Wanamaker’s New York-East Side 
department store, David Sarnoff played a 
leading role in one of the most dramatic 
and important events in radio’s precipitous 
rise. He was first to receive the message: 
“CQD, S O S from MGY (Titanic call). 
We've struck _an iceberg, sinking fast.” 
(“For 3 days and 3 nights, on a continuous 
stretch of 72 hours, I sat with the headpiece 
clamped on tightly, straining to hear a word 
or detail that might come through the air.’’) 
Not until he could announce the name of 





the last survivor did David Sarnoff leave his ; 
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station. He still has the old wireless key. 

Chairman of the board of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, pioneer in American 
broadcasting, television, and leader in color 
TV experiments, David Sarnoff was responsi- 
ble for the beginning of the Marine Medico- 
Service that has saved the lives of countless 
seamen all over the world, and originated 
the idea of the combination radio and 
phonograph cabinet. 

As general manager of RCA (1921) he bor- 
rowed a Navy transmitter and helped give a 
blow-by-blow broadcast of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier world championship fight. He 
created a sensation. Thousands of amateur 
wireless operators and others with home- 
made sets heard it at that time. 

Trustee of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, Pratt Institute, member of the Grand 
Street Boys Association, a director of the 
Chatham Square Music School, etc., David 
Sarnoff initiated the music appreciation hour 
conducted by the late Walter Damrosch, 
pioneered the broadcasting of grand opera 
from the stage of the Metropolitan in New 
York, and also had seen to it that the late 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, and others, were heard by millions 
of Americans. 

In 1928, he set up a special NBC station 
(B2XBS) to experiment with what is now 
known as TV. The first public demon- 
stration of TV was made by NBC at the 
opening of the New York World’s Fair on 
April 20, 1939, when David Sarnoff was seen 
and heard to say: ““Now at last we add sight 
to sound.” 

He married the former Miss Lizette Her- 
mant in 1917 and they are the parents of 
three sons, Robert William, Edward, and 
Thomas Warren. 

East-siders, New Yorkers, and friends 
everywhere salute and congratulate you, 
David Sarnoff, on your 66th birthday, and 
may the Lord bless you with many more of 
them. 





District Convention of United Mine Work- 
ers Held in Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 18, 1957, call- 
ing attention to the recent district con- 
vention held by the UMW in Wilkes- 
Barre: 

While the color and excitement are miss- 
ing, the district convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, opening here to- 
day, recalls memories to an earlier genera- 
tion. It has been 33 years since Wilkes- 
Barre was the scene of such a gathering. 

A great deal of water has gone over the 
dam since 1924. The industry has gone 
backward with attendant loss in jobs and 
members of the UMWA. But, on the other 
hand, the union has made considerable prog- 
ress in wages and working conditions. 
Not the least of the advances in the inter- 
vening decades is the health and welfare 
fund. 

There has been progress in another direc- 
tion, too. We have in mind the union’s rela- 
tions with the industry. Adversity has made 
them teammates instead of rivals. They 
have learned to lire together and to work 
together for their mutual advantage. 
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on recommendation of his bishop, Rev. 
Father Chopey was sent to the United 
states in 1903 by orders of the Holy See. At 
request of Apostolic Visitator Msgr. Andrew 
Hoboday, Bishop Michael J. Hoban of Scran- 
ton Diocese appointed Rev. Father Cho- 
pey as pastor of St. Mary’s Greek Rite Church, 
North Main t, and the Rev. Father 
chopey said his first mass in the edifice, June 

903. 

' virst venture in acquiring church property 
resulted in the purchase of five lots on North 
Main Street, site of the present church and 
rectory. Seven lots adjacent to the church 
property, but facing Madison Street, were 
purchased later and a frame school was 
erected. As soon as nuns from the order of 
sisters of St. Basil the Great were available, 
rev. Father Chopey invited them to his 

h and a convent was erected. A modern 
large brick school now accommodates several 
pundred pupils. In 1947 the church was 
completely renovated and a plot of 65 acres 
near Misericordia College at Dallas was ac- 
quired as @ cemetery. 

Starting practically from scratch, Rev. 
father Chopey made St. Mary’s Greek Rite 
Catholic property one of the best in the 

mn. His last project was the erection 
of chapel in the parish cemetery at Dallas, 
which is to be completed in March or April. 

Rev. Father Chopey made the motion in 
1910 to organize the Sokol branch in Greek 
Catholic Union. For three terms he was 
spiritual adviser of Greek Catholic Union. 
He was active in strengthening Pennsylvania 
Slovak Roman and Greek Catholic Union by 
service as its spiritual adviser. 

Rev. Father Chopey was the first priest in 
the Pittsburgh diocese given the Facultas 
Binanci—the privilege of saying two masses 
on the same day. This took place in 1908. 
He also preached the first English sermons. 
In 1953 Pope Pius XII bestowed on him the 
medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

In 1910, Rev. Father Chopey was chosen 
as representative of the clergy to go to 
Europe to plead for a bishop for the then 
rapidly growing Byzantine Rite diocese in 
the United States and as a result he was 
appointed’a consultor from the United States 
to the mother diocese. f 





[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Eve- 
ning News of February 16, 1957] 


A priest for 59 years, 54 of which have 
been spent as pastor of St. Mary’s Greek 
Rite Cotholic Church, North Wilkes-Barre, 
the Very Reverend Nicholas Chopey has re- 
tired with the title of pastor emeritus and 
the gratitude of countless thousands of co- 
religionists and others he served and, on 
occasions, befriended. 

His retirement comes at a time when his 
native Hungary, which he left at the request 


_ of the Holy See to serve in the missionary 


field of America, is in the clutches of a 
ruthless Communist regime. Apart from 
this sad note because of the sufferings of 
many near and dear to him, termination of 
Father Chopey’s career is a pleasant mile- 
stone because he now will be in a position 
to enjoy the rewards of a busy and fruitful 
life, replete with honors arid achievements. 

Father Chopey has been singled out for 
many distinctions. The Pope conferred on 
him “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice,” an award 
reserved for individuals whose service to the 
church has been outstanding. The Bishop 
of the Greek Rite Catholic Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh showed appreciation for his priestly 
zeal ; him dean and consulter, 
Both the church and community, on num- 
erous occasions, paid tribute to him at testi- 
monials. Not many clergymen have had the 
unique ‘priv of observing the golden 
jubilees of ordination, pastorate and 
Marriage, as has been the case with him; 
Father Chopey, incidentally, is a member 
of a family that has supplied priests to the 
church for four centuries. 
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In extending congratulations and best 
wishes, Wilkes-Barre notes with no little 
satisfaction that Father Chopey will con- 
tinue his residence in the place that has 
been home to him the greater part of his 
eventful life. 





World, Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an address by the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Air Force on February 22, 
1957, to the sesquicentennial meeting of 
the Washington Light Infantry in 
Charleston, S. C. 

This great American, who is more con- 
versant with our air defense than any 
living American, delivered a magnificent 
address. My people were honored that 
he came to see us. His gentle voice 
spoke with authority. His soft tones let 
the world know that aggressors, bent on 
conquest, face retribution for any attack 
made against our Nation: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
Donatp A. QUARLES BEFORE WASHINGTON 
LicHT INFANTRY DINNER, CHARLESTON, S. C., 
FEeBruary 22, 1957 
General Clark, distinguished guests, gen- 

tlemen, I am highly honored to take part 

with you tonight in paying homage to the 
memory of our first President and to join 
you in marking the 150th year of the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry. It is a special privi- 
lege to visit your beautiful city, so modern 
and at the same time so steeped in the 
traditions of the past. Then too, it is al- 
ways a refreshing experience to get away 
from a Pentagon desk and to see such solid 
evidence of our national defenses, as the 

Citadel Corps of Cadets and the units at 

Charleston Air Force Base, and the citizen- 

soldiers of the Centennial Legion units. 

Because of my special interest in the Air 
Porce I know you will understand if I call 
attention to two other anniversaries we are 
celebrating this year: 1957 is the golden 
anniversary of the Air Force. Half a cen- 
tury ago an aeronautical division was es- 
tablished in the Army Signal Corps to (in 
the language of that day) “Have charge of 
all matters pertaining to military ballooning, 
air machines, and kindred subjects.” Forty 
years later, in 1947, the Army Air Corps and 
the Army Air Forces had become a familiar 
phrase to all Americans and the importance 
of airpower as an element of a national de- 
fense had reached such proportions that the 
Air Force was established as a separate 
service in the Defense Establishment. This 
year we also observe the 10th anniversary 
of that event. 

The number “7,” which has some other 
lucky connotations, must also have some 
special historic significance: 1947, for the 
USAF; 1907, for military aviation; 1807, for 
the Washington Light Infantry; and 1607— 
350 years ago—when the Jamestown colo- 
nists established a bridgehead from the Old 
World to the New, a milestone in that his- 
tory of our Nation in which Charleston and 
South Carolina have played such an im- 
portant part. And, finally, of course, a lot 
of people across the country feel that 1957 
started off as a good luck year with the 
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January inaugural ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, but I realize this is not quite a unani- 
mous opinion. 

When the average person thinks of 
Charleston, he is apt to think of its spacious 
homes, its beautiful and historic gardens, 
and the gentle way of life that has come 
down from generation to generation. From 
the history books one learns however that 
in this gracious setting there has burned, to 
an exceptional degree and from its earliest 
days, that spirit of freedom which is one of 
our most cherished heritages. 

It was South Carolina which was the first 
State to throw down the gauntlet to royal 
tyranny, some months before the Declara- 
tion of July 4, 1776. It was the Palmetto 
flag which was first planted on the ramparts 
of Mexico City in 1847. Your Washington 
Light Infantry left a quarter of its mem- 
bers dead on the battlefields in the War Be- 
tween the States. And later, in happier 
times, it has sought to erase the bitterness 
from the memory of that tragic conflict. 

And so it has gone, right down to the pres- 
ent. We saw this same spirit today in the 
spectacular parade of the Centennial Legion 
organizations and the impressive display of 
the students of The Citadel, which has given 
sO many fine leaders to our Armed Forces, 
and teday is training future leaders for our 
Air Force, through its Air ROTC program. 
Perhaps the whole spirit could be captured 
in the one word, “readiness:’’ readiness to 
proclaim an ideal, and readiness to fight for 
it if need be. 

Readiness is still the watchword of our 
Armed Forces, but readiness today has a new 
and even more urgent meaning. Today, we 
must be instantly ready or be engulfed by 
militant communism. This urgency is a 
product of the revolution in technology that 
has come so swiftly upon us since World War 
II; and the revolution in military strategy 
it has caused. 

It was barely 10 years ago that we could 
still look to our ocean barriers to protect 
us from aggression. We could scarcely en- 
visage a war that did not begin somewhere 
on a different continent and proceed through 
slow stages while we used the time thus 
given us to mobilize our manpower and our 
industrial potential. It was almost incon- 
ceivable to us that our mobilization base 
would itself become the target, and not 
merely a possible target, but the first and 
primary target of any future global war. 

Like our pioneer ancestors at the frontiers 
of civilization, we must all live in peril, from 
day to day, that a potentially hostile power 
might decide to attack. Such is the extent 
of the revolution in the instruments of war 
that we have been forced to reconstruct our 
natjonal defense policy and our traditional 
military concepts. With the progress in 
aviation the world has so shrunk in size 
that only a few hours of flight lie between 
us and the Iron Curtain; and with atomic 
explosives that are roughly a million-fold 
more powerful, pound for pound, than gun- 
powder or TNT, weapons of terrible destruc- 
tiveness are becoming available. Since we 
cannot build a Maginot line to shield our- 
selves completely from this danger, we have 
had to meet it by a strategy of deterrence, 
that is, by creating and maintaining such 
striking power as to restrain any would-be 
aggressor from pursuing his aims through 
military means. To be effective, this policy 
of deterrence must do two things: it must 
persuade the aggressor that we mean what 
we say—that we will retaliate if our vital 
interests are attacked; and second, it must 
convince him that we have the means with 
which to retaliate so forcefully that not 
even in the most favorable circumstances 
could he hope to profit by a resort to armed 
force. 

This policy has had the most profound 
impact upon our Military Establishment. It 
has made readiness our top military priority. 
In these days of air-atomic power, deterrence 
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is a function of what you can hit the enemy 
with in the first days and even hours after 
the outbreak of hostilities. If total war 
should occur, what we plan to have, or have 
under construction, will never get off the 
drawing board or the assembly lines in time 
to affect the outcome of those first critical 
days. Of course, such a war may continue 
for some time thereafter on land and sea as 
well as in the air, but the final outcome will 
almost certainly have been determined in 
the initial air battle. Success’in this air 
battle depends, of course, on defensive forces 
to keep attacking bombers from destroying 
our air power on the ground, as well as re- 
taliatory strike forces to destroy his base of 
air-atomic operations. 

We can see solid evidence of our military 
readiness at work right here at Charleston 
Air Force Base. The 444th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor and the 722d Air Control and Warning 
Squadrons are fine examples of our air de- 
fenses, while the 1608th Air Transport Wing 
is typical of our military transport capability. 

Readiness ts apparent in the 24-hour watch 
maintained by the A. C. & W. Squadron and 
the instant response to its warnings of the 
fighter-interceptor squadron. The 444th, in- 
cidentally, recently won an award as the 
outstanding squadron of the Air Defense 
Command, for its alertness and demonstrated 
ability to intercept what were fortunately 
friendly intruders. 

Readiness while not so obvious is no less 
real in the case of the 1608th Air Transport 
Wing. To the average layman, MATS, the 
Military Air Transport Service, of which the 
1608th is a part, represents a far-flung ocean- 
spanning air-freight and passenger line, not- 
able chiefly for such exploits as ferrying U.N. 
troops from South America to Suez and Hun- 
garian refugees from Europe to this country, 
in the recent Operation Safe Haven. 

Perhaps Charleston sees the 1608th as the 
operator of the seventh busiest airport in 
the United States now set up to process from 
eight to twelve thousand military personnel 
and dependents a month from Charleston to 
overseas bases. It may be noted that since 
MATS operates no domestic air routes for 
other than medical purposes, all of these 
people will converge upon Charleston by bus, 
rail, or commercial air transport. To the 
people who travel on it, the 1608th is prob- 
ably most notable for its fine safety record 
and the efficiency of its operations under 
Colonel Wasem’s and Colonel Moomaw’s 
leadership. 

To the armed services, however, MATS 
represents one thing—readiness—a force 
trained for specific wartime functions, flex- 
ible enough to meet the demands of any 
likely situation, and ready for instant action 
should the H-hour of D-day ever strike. 

The concept of readiness has also had its 
impact on a segment of our defense struc- 
ture that is of particular concern to me as 
well as to all of you: namely, the Air Nation- 
al Guard and the Air Reserve Forces. 

Here again, we must have individuals 
trained and ready to fill specific positions; 
and units that can operate as units when the 
whistle blows. If we are to win the initial 
critical air phase of the war we must do it 
with the airpower that is ready at the’start. 

This concept imposed upon our tradition- 
al Reserve organizations has inevitably 
caused some disappointments, and even some 
personal hardships. However, I have the ut- 
most admiration for the way in which the 
individuals in our Reserve Forces have un- 
derstood and accepted the changes made 
necessary by the stern realities of the air- 
atomic age. 

This new look in the Air Reserve forces is 
already paying real dividends to the Air 
Force and the Nation. For example, one of 
our Air National Guard units is completely 
manning 24/hours a day one of our radar 
warning sites. At 19 other locations, squad- 
rons of Air National Guard men operating 
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fighter-interceptor units are voluntarily 
manning these stations around the clock, 7 
days a week. These men are not only train- 
ing for a future emergency. They are an in- 
tegral part of our defense system, ready, 
today. 

They must be trained and ready if they are 
to manage the highly complex weapon sys- 
tems Of air warfare that have been developed 
during the past 10 years. 

I am afraid many of us still tend to think 
of flyers as a fraternity of carefree adven- 
turers. Romantic as it is, this concept of 
the flyer does not begin to do justice to the 
men who operate our modern planes. Over 
and above their special aptitudes, combative 
spirit, and physical stamina, they must de- 
velop a high order of professionalism in the 
technical functions of instrument flying, 
cruise control, rocketry, gunnery, navigation, 
and so on. To highlight the greatly increased 
compounded demands we are today placing 
on our air crew members, and especially our 
pilots, let me give you an example. While up 
to 12 crew members were on hand to observe 
and correlate the readings and adjustment 
of approximately 130 instruments and con- 
trols on the B-29, we now have about 35 
gages, switches, dials, buttons, and levers 
confronting only 3 crew members on a B-47. 
In a modern fighter, a single pilot may have 
to cope with about 100 such devices. He 
must operate an electronic system that is 
about as complex as a city power station and 
radio station combined. 

We need to remember, additionally, some- 
thing about the character of the environ- 
ment in which these duties are performed. A 
G-suited, helmented B-47 pilot packs more 
weight on his mission than did the knights 
of old, in full battle armor. And on some 
extended missions, he packs it for 18 hours at 
a stretch, meanwhile giving full uninter- 
rupted attention to countless details of plane 
performance and flight plan progress. If he 
lost oxygen and pressurization at the alti- 
tudes at which he must fly he would lose con- 
sciousness in less than a minute. 

At supersonic speeds attained by modern 
fighters, pilots have only a matter of seconds 
to react after their electronic fire control 
devices have locked on to a target. Their 
closing speed may be well over a thousand 
miles an hour, a fact which complicates the 
problem of avoiding collision with friendly 
planes just as much as it complicates the 
task of getting in firing position, on an in- 
terception mission. Because fuel consump- 
tion is rapid and fuel reserve at flight destin- 
ation is critical these fighter pilots must be 
able to navigate with precision up to the 
extreme range of their planes in any kind 
of weather, day or night. 

As you can readily understand, the skills 
necessary to these operations cannot be ac- 
quired overnight. They must be learned 
painstakingly and practiced constantly, if 
they are to serve us instantly in time of 
need. 

I have been talking a great deal about 
the importance of readiness, hys of course 
the really crucial point is whether or not 
the Air Force that is ready to take to the 
air when the chips are down is the kind of 
Air Force that can perform its retaliatory 
mission and survive in sufficient numbers 
to go on and win the air phase of the war. 

I believe it is important that we examine 
this question not just in terms of the indi- 
vidual components of our airpower but in 
terms of our air capability, as a whole; and in 
relation to our defense posture, as a whole. 
It is not just the numbers of planes in an 
air force that are important but it is the 
mission capability that these planes pos- 
sess, in the aggregate. The requirements 
that the Soviets must meet in the air forces 
are quite different from ours, because of 
many factors, such as geography, climate, 
terrain, and soon. A mere quantitative com- 
parison of the two air forces—theirs and 
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ours—will not tell you which air for 
achieves its misison capability. 

Purther, of course, our defense positioy ;. 
broader than airpower. It must ia:e .. 
count, realistic account, Of what each ceryj, 
component contributes under the. condition, 
that are expected to prevail. And even th»: 
frame of reference is too narrow, because we 
must not think solely in terms of our no. 
tional position. We must also take int, 
consideration what our allies, some twoscore 
of them, will contribute to the defense 0; tn. 
free world, and also what help they wil! neeq 
from us to maximize their sontributic L, 

It is not until all of these factors have beep 
assembled, analyzed, and evaluated + 
can begin to formulate a defense budg et, and 
it is quite clear that if the total is not to 
reach astronomical figures, each item in the 
final budget must be rigorously justifieg 
The point is not whether we would have a 
better Air Force if we spent more money on 
it; we certainly would. The point is wheth. 
er the Air Force that we have and that we 
project for the future can perform its as. 
signed mission. 

As far as our own position is concerned, 1 
can state without reservation that our pres- 
ent retaliatory deterrent force is much more 
powerful than it was a year ago. In basic 
terms, this means that the Air Force can ce. 
liver tremendously greater fire ‘power on 
more targets, more quickly and more accu- 
rately than ever before. Our air-defense 
forces have progressed in a similar manner 
during the past year. Their fire power and 
ability to destroy attacking aircraft is being 
increased manifold. For example, last 
Wednesday the Secretary of Defense an. 
nounced the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons for air-defense purposes. We now can 
equip our interceptor aircraft with nuclear 
air-to-air rockets. Because of this great 
power, the employment of such weapons will 
greatly increase the effectiveness of 01 
terceptor squadrons in stopping enemy 
bombers short of our cities and other stra- 
tegic targets, and the Army is making similar 
progress with its new weapons. All these 
weapons provide a further deterrent to ag- 
gression against the free world. 

Other examples of our growing deterrent 
power were seen recently when a group of 
B-—52’s circled the earth nonstop, in 45 hours 
and 19 minutes, and when, a few days later, 
one of our B-47’s flew across the continent 
in 3 hours and 47 minutes. 

In spite of some downward adjustment in 
the number of wings, the forces we forecast 
in the immediate future will continue to in- 
crease in power and effectiveness, as, indeed, 
they must do if we are to retain our deter- 
rent position against the growing air /atomic 
power of the Soviets. 

It is my opinion that we have an effective 
deterrent position today and that the fiscal 
year 1958 budget will provide us with the 
funds required to maintain this deterrent 
strength and to improve its effectiveness, 
and it will do this within a figure that the 
civilian economy not only can but must sup- 
port, 

I want to make it clear, however, that I 
would not hesitate to recommend budget 
changes if at any time it should appear that 
our estimates had been invalidated by new 
developments, whether here or behind the 
Iron Curtain. The present figures simply 
represent the best thinking of the military 
and civilian authorities in the Government. 
Above all, they represent the considered 
opinion of the President, whose Judgment 
and experience in defense matters is so in- 
valuable to our country at this time. 

I have been talking mostly about things 
such as money and hardware, but we should 
never forget that the vital ingredient of any 
military organization is the men who wear 
the uniform. It is the men who make or 
break a military unit; who determine wheth- 
er their unit will live in history or pass into 
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oblivion with others now long forgotten. 
These men must be capable, and they must 
pe ready. Amd here once again I would like 
to use “ready” in the sense that I first used 
it, so well exemplified as a part of our Amer- 
ican tradition by the men of South Carolina 
and the Washington Light Infantry, readi- 
ness to proclaim an- ideal and the readiness 


to fight for it. 





Is Your Child Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times once again has hit the 
nail squarely on the head. 

In an editorial in this morning’s edi- 
tion, the Times has reduced the question 
of Federal aid to school construction to 
its simplest terms. ‘The question, which 
every parent must answer is: Is your 
child surplus? 

As the Times points out, 7 or 8 of every 
100 children enrolled in our schools right 


now are surplus—that is there are no 
school buildings for them. 

These surplus children are going to 
school in shifts or they are meeting in 
makeshift quarters, or they are being 
jammed into overcrowded classrooms. 

These physical conditions are not con- 
ducive to the kind of education upon 
which our democracy rests. The remedy 
lies in H. R. 1, by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ke..ey}. 
I support this bill. 

The Times editorial follows: 

Is Your CHILD SuRPLUS? 

In the past 5 years the number of pupils in 
the Nation’s public schools has increased by 
5.5 million, and in the next 5 years it will 
jump by another 6 million. This extraordi- 
nary rise in school population, combined with 
a completely inadequate rate of school build- 
ing, means that this year—right now—7 or 
8 percent of the total number of enrolled 
schoolchildren in this country may be con- 
sidered surplus in the sense that there are 
not facilities properly to take care of them. 

The latest report of the United States Office 
of Education estimates the classroom short- 
age at 159,000, and the number of excess stu- 
dents at about 2.3 million out of a total of 
31.5 million, This excess is taken care of, so 
to speak, by various expedients such as half- 
day or two-shift sessions, makeshift accom- 
modations, or, most simply, by excessive over- 
crowdinf? While satisfactory physical condi- 
tions certainly cannot guarantee a good edu- 
cation, the absence of such facilities is pretty 
certain to prevent a child in the America of 
today from getting a good education. 

As President Eisenhower said in his mes- 
sage on school building earlier this year, 
“solutions to all of the other problems in 
education will be empty achievements indeed 
if good is not available”; and every- 
one knows that, by and large, teachers are 
disgracefully underpaid, and the teaching 
profession has yet to achieve the status in 
public esteem and support that is its due. 
Yet of all the many problems facing educa- 
tion in the public elementary and secondary 
schools today, perhaps the most critical and 
certainly the one where the Federal Govern- 
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ment can be of most immediate and effective 
help, is the classroom shortage. 

Considering the disproportion between the 
immense rise in national income during the 
last two decades and the relatively small rise 
in expenditures on the public schools, the 
country has to become as accustomed to 
thinking big in terms of schools and educa- 
tion, generally, as it already is doing in terms 
of highways and national defense. Surely 
there is no defense more important to a 
democracy than an educated and enlightened 
citizenry. We would like to see Congress pro- 
duce action on a school bill as early in this 
session as possible. 





Can We Trust Mr. Dulles Not To Aid 
Nasser in His Nefarious Schemes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Frank Kelley, 
from Paris, appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 12, 1957. 

I believe that this article should be 
read by all of our colleagues at this time 
of crisis in the Middle East: 

Ecypt-Sovier PLoT IN AFRICA CHARGED— 
PRENCH Say NASSER FOMENTS REVOLT BY 
MOSLEM ELEMENTS IN EIGHT AREAS 

(By Frank Kelley) 

Paris, February 11.—With financial and 
political backing from the Soviet Union, 
Egypt has begun on a large scale an eco- 
nomic, religious, cultural, and ideological 
penetration of at least eight areas of Africa, 
it was learned today. The purpose is to fo- 
ment eventual revolution by Moslem ele- 
ments in these areas. 

The task of developing this scheme is en- 
trusted, sources here said, to Ali Sabry, one 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s closest 
associates. 

In the wake of the French National As- 
sembly’s decision to set up 13 semi-autono- 
mous “republics” in French West Africa and 
Equatorial Africa and the island of Mada- 
gascar, authoritative informants here dis- 
closed the vast extent of Egyptian opera- 
tions at several critical spots in the “black 
continent.” 

AIMED AT ETHIOPIA 


The immediate goal, it appeared from 
diplomatic reports, is to strike southward 
down the Nile Valley and southeast along 
the Red Sea in a movement aimed at de- 
struction of the Christian country of Ethi- 
opia. 

A longer-range objective on the West Coast 
of Africa poses problems for the British 
colony and protectorate of Nigeria and for 
the independent Negro republic of Liberia. 

Soviet-Egyptian plans also include, sources 
here said, the undermining through Mos- 
lem rebel units of these countries: Libya, 


Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda and the island - 


of Zanzibar in all of which there is a sizable 
population of Moslem malcontents. 
NASSER’S BOOK 


The Egyptian operations, sources said, are 
based on Col. Nasser’s book “Egypt’s Libera- 
tion: The Philosophy of ‘the Revolution,” in 
which he stated in part: “Not in vain is our 
country located in Northeast Africa, a posi- 
tion from which we can look over the Black 
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Continent, which is today the scene of a 
hard fight between the white settlers and the 
black children. ... The duty of Egypt is the 
creation of an immense power which will be 
able to drive these countries into revolu- 
tions.” 

In Libya, site of American and British 
military bases and the first country.to gain 
independence under United Nations auspices, 
there is a Moslem majority of 93 percent in 
the population of 1,340,000. 

There, sources said, Egypt has set up a 
corps of Agitprops—sometimes humorously 
known as Egyptprops—in an organization 
known as the Front for the Fight of the 
Libyan People. 

This outfit is known to be engaged in a 
double effort: first, to push subversive propa- 
ganda against the Libyan government and, 
second, to make certain that 30,000 light 
weapons are distributed to Moslems in Libya 
for local use or transfer across the borders 
te Tunisia and Algeria. 

In Somalia, an Italian trusteeship under 
the U. N., and in the British and French 
Somaliland areas, the Cairo radio is reported 
to have been making an effective campaign 
for the last 18 months to whip up the Mos- 
lems. Moreovey 250 young Agitprops have 
been brought to Egypt to study and undergo 
indoctrination at Egyptian expense. The 
League of Somali Youth is said to be fi- 
nanced mainly by Egypt. Its object is to 
create a united, free Somaliland. 

In Kenya, a British crown colony with 
5,900,000 people, which lies next to Somali- 
land and east of Uganda, the Egyptians are 
reported as of August to have begun “im- 
porting” promising young natives to study at 
Cairo and to enter special “African units” 
of the “Egyptian Liberation Army.” In these 
units they are given large doses—on instruc- 
tions, it was said, from Moscow—of old- 
fashioned national socialism of the Hitler 
variety. 

MOSLEMS IN ETHIOPIA 


In Ethiopia, the target is Moslems in a 
population of 8 million. The Cairo radio 
puts in a lot of time urging them to rebel. 
That is one reason why Emperor Haile 
Selassie recently turned down an invitation 
to visit Colonel Nasser. 

Haile Selassie is ‘also upset because, it was 
understood, Egypt is propagandizing Eritrea, 
the former Italian colony which under a U. N. 
vote in 1950 was to be federated with Ethi- 
opia. The separatist line pushed by Cairo 
would, if successful, cut off Ethiopia from 
the Red Sea and hurt its economy. 

In Eritrea the Egyptians are known to be 
operating a religious mission, and Eritrean 
students are sent up to Cairo for favored 
treatment at the university. 

The Cairo radio is said to be making a big 
effort on Zanzibar, a British protectorate 
island 23 miles off the coast of East Africa. 
Broadcasts encourage revolt against the 
British. In 1955, Anwar Sadad, then in 
charge of Moslem affairs in Cairo, had long 
talks with Zanzibar’s Moslem councilmen on 
the mainland at Mombasa. 

The pattern is similar in Nigeria, where 
there are 15 million Moslems out of 31 mil- 
lion inhabitants, and in independent Liberia, 
a rubber-rich country of 2,700,000 people. 


ARTICLE IN REVIEW 


The tip-off to Egyptian aims was stated in 
August in an issue of the “Egyptian Eco- 
nomic and Political Review,” a weekly, which 
said Egypt should establish a net of consu- 
lates in Africa, develop broadcasts in native 
African tongues, send religious and economic 
missions to African areas and grant scholar- 
ships to promising youths, create an African 
congress to be held yearly in Cairo, establish 
an Egyptian commercial] air line linking all 
of Africa, and set up an institute for Afri- 
can Affairs with Cairo headquarters. 
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Do We Really Want Federal Aid to 
Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
how urgent is Federal aid to education? 
How much better quality of education 
will we get with Federal funds than we 
now get with State and local funds? 
Why are some of the States that can 
now afford better schools postponing 
their school construction programs? 
Are they waiting for Federal funds to 
do what they should be doing for them- 
selves? : 

These and many other questions 
should be answered before we take steps 
to authorize Federal fugds for educa- 
tion which, like all other such funds, 
lead to Federal direction and control. 

The education of our youth has by 
tradition and custom been kept very 
close to their parents and under the 
jurisdiction of local authorities. Can 
we afford to invade that area of local 
authority or break that custom and 
tradition by providing Federal funds 
for education? 

Does California want to contribute 
$28,364,000 to the Federal Government 
in order to obtain $14,180,000 back or 
should we use our own money and build 
and control our own schools. 

Here is an excellent editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times which poses and 
answers some of these questions: 

THE PRESIDENT’s SCHOOL SUBSIDIES 

In his message on Federal aid to cation 
President Eisenhower told Congress “‘the pro- 
gram must be recognized as an emergency 
measure * * * Federal aid must not infringe 
upon the American precept that responsibil- 
ity for control of education rests with the 
States and communities.” 

EMERGENCY MEASURE? 

In matters such as this the whole American 
public has learned to trust the President’s 
sincerity and intentions. When he says that 
this proposal to pass out $2,200,000,000 of 
Federal aid to the States during the next 4 
years is an emergency measure, that is surely 
what he thinks it is. 

But most of the people who have been put- 
ting on the pressure for Federal aid have no 
intention whatever of letting Federal aid 
lapse. Their chief spokesmen assure us that 
they stand firm against Federal interference 
in the conduct of the public schools, yet they 
have projects not only for building schools 
with Federal money but for raising teachers’ 
salaries with it and somehow using it to solve 
what they call the shortage of teachers. 

President Eisenhower believes them when 
they say the Federal Government must not 
infringe on the schools, but do they really 
believe it themselves? How can they believe 
that the Federal Government will provide all 
the billions they want for the schools with- 
out having a hand in school management? 


THE CASE OF TEXAS 


Even the present proposal for building 
schoolrooms is in a way an infringement of 
State and local educational autonomy, for it 
attempts to change certain State educational 
preferences. Texas, for example, is a wealthy 
State, as any Texan will tell you, with money 
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enough to set up a public-school system as 
good as California’s, but she has chosen not 
to do so. -In fiscal 1956 Texas was seventh 
in personal and corporate income taxes paid 
to the Federal Government among all the 
States. 

Now President Eisenhower says, “The allo- 
cation of Federal funds among the States 
should take into account school-age popula- 
tion, relative financial ability to meet school 
needs and the total effort within the States 
to provide funds for public schools. An allo- 
cation system based solely on school-age 
population would tend to concentrate Fed- 
eral aid in wealthy States most able to pro- 
vide for their own needs. An allocation sys- 
tem which provides more assistance to States 
with the greatest financial need will reduce 
the shortage more quickly and more effec- 
tively.” 

But under the matching fund proposal, 
with the States required to put up various 
amounts in order to get various Federal sub- 
sidies, Texas would receive $19,842,000 in re- 
turn for $13,846,000 of State money. Cali- 
fornia, the State in fiscal 1956 tax 
payments to the Federal Government, would 
receive $14,180,000 in schodl subsidies if she 
put up a matching fund of $28,364,000. Cali- 
fornia would receive a lower Federal allot- 
ment per child ($5.58) than any other State 
except Nevada ($4.72). 

SYSTEMS PENALIZED 


The proposal penalizes some States not 
simply for being wealthy (by the tax re- 
turn criterion), but for having good school 
systems. Michigan, just ahead of California 
in tax payments, would receive -a subsidy 
amounting to $7.69 per pupil, paying in $16,- 
233,000 to get $12,102,000. 

There are schoolroom shortages in some 
of the States; that in California has been 
nearly acute. But on the whole the situa- 
tion has ben exaggerated, with false repre- 
sentations to the Government founded. on 
statistics which were uncritically if not 
fraudulently compiled. The President’s 
Committee on Intergovernmental Relation- 
ships put a task section to work on the school 
situation 2 years ago and its findings on 
school needs, after careful analysis of the 
emergency alarms, made the representations 
of last year’s school conference in Washing- 
ton look very much inflated. 

Good school systems need money to op- 
erate them, but they need something besides 
money. These are places in the United 
States where Federal money might save the 
day for public education, but if all the 
public schools in the United States had 3 
times as much money as they have now the 
quality of education would not be 3 times as 
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The Tax Bite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
shine magazine for March contains an 
interesting analysis of the amount of 
time we Americans devote during the 
working day to earn the money we pay 
out. It is as follows: 

Tax Brre rn 8-Hovur Dar 

Are you shocked by the fact that all gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local—collected 
about $90 billion in taxes last year? Prob- 
ably not, because that figure is just too big 
for most of us to even understand. 

Putting the tax burden on 4 daily work 
basis, the Tax Foundation (a private re- 
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search organization) has issued this infor 
mation; i 

Here-is how a $4,500-a-year man’s 3-}, 

day is divided: : é 
NEEDED TIME 

To earn money for— 

Taxes: 2 hours, 35 minutes. 

Food: 1 hour, 37 minutes. 

Housing: 1 hour, 24 minutes. 

Clothing: 36 minutes. 

Transportation: 42 minutes. 

Medical and personal care: 23 minutes 

Reading and recreation: 20 minutes 

Other goods and services: 23 minutes, 

Total: 8 hours. 

Considering the Federal tax reduction; Te. 
cently, we might guess that a man saves 
about 2 minutes of the time spent workin, 
for taxes whenever the Government knocks 
a billion off its tax take. 


ur 


Resolution on Defamatory Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a film is 
currently being shown in many theaters 
throughout the country which contains 
certain derogatory remarks about Amer- 
icans of Italian origin. I regard this as 
deplorable and highly objectionable. | 
do not consider it a contribution to 
Americanism and to the concept of 
brotherhood to besmirch any group in 
this country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert the text of 
a resolution adopted by the Columbian 
Lawyers Association in New York pro- 
testing against this film and the abuses 
contained therein. The resolution is as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION Mape By COLUMBIAN Lawyers 
ASSOCIATION, FIRST JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Bronx, aT A REGULAR MEETING HED on 
JANUARY 9, 1957, AT THE SHELTON Hore. IN 
New York Criry 


Whereas Warner Bros. has released the 
picture entitled “Baby Doll” produced by 
Tennessee Williams and Elia Kazan; and 

Whereas the said picture depicts a charac- 
ter as an Italo-American and permits the 
said character in the dialog in at least five 
scenes to use the words “wop” and “dago’; 
and 

Whereas said motion picture by permitting 
the use of those words is derogatory and de- 
famatory of Italo-Americans: Now, therefore, 
be it - 

Resolved, That we the members of the Co- 
lumbian Lawyers Association, First Judicial 
Department, declare— 

First, that we are proud of our ancestry 
and origin as Italo-Americans and do here- 
by condemn the motion picture entitled 
“Baby Doll’’ as being defamatory and <e- 
rogatory of Italo-Americans by the unnec- 
essary use in its dialog in at least five scenes 
of the words “wop” and “dago.” 

Second, that the members of this organ- 
ization on behalf of themselves and their 
families do hereby agree to boycott the said 
movie. 

Third, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Warner Bros., Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Elia Kazan, the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, the Association of 
Theater Owners of America, the Catholic Na- 
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tional Legion of Decency, the Department of 
state of the State of New York, Board of Re- 

nts, Congressmen Pav. A. FINO, ALFRED E. 
e ANGELO, Victor L. ANFUsO, United States 

nator, JOHN PasTorE, NAACP, all of the lo- 
ca] and metropolitan newspapers and mag- 
gzines, and the United States Army, Special 
gervice Division, United States Navy, Special 
service Division. 

fourth, that a copy of this resolution be 
sso forwarded to all of the Ttalo-American 
organizations in the city and State of New 


k. 
with, that a copy of this resolution be also 
forwarded to the United Jewish Appeal, Anti- 
piscrimination Division. 

Respectfully submitted. 
THomas CaRTELLI, 
President. 
NicHOLas IANNUZZI, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Trinity River Development in North- 
ern California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few months, Congress will be calleed 
upon to make a decision regarding the 
proposed partnership agreement between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Federal Government with respect to the 
Trinity River development in northern 
California. 

Recently, I have noted that the first 
two contracts for the Trinity project 
have exceeded the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s estimates by more than 30 percent. 
Iam sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this fact since it indicates that 
an even greater economy to the Federal 
Government can result from the part- 
nership agreement which Secretary 
Seaton recently approved. 

It appears to me that the issue in- 
volved in this proposed agreement is the 
fundamental one of public ownership as 
opposed to the free enterprise system. 
Admittedly, power is a commodity which 
is consumed by all of the people in our 
Nation. If public power were to serve 
all the people, perhaps I could find some 
merit to the public-ownership argument. 
But our power needs are so tremendous 
that even the wildest advocate of public 
power cannot hope for 100 percent own- 
ership by the Government.” 

In the absence of Government monop- 
oly, we find a situation where a selected 
group of power users receives low rates 
which are made possible by subsidies and 
tax exemptions at the expense of other 
taxpayers across the country. Though 
areas in my district would benefit from 
preferential rates, I do not feel that it is 
fair to taxpayers in areas who pay their 
own way. Public power for all may be a 
desirable objective, but public power for 
some at the expense of others is not fair. 
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Address of Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the address of the Hon- 
orable Carmine G. DeSapio, before the 
annual dinner of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, February 16, 
1957: 

Text oF ADDRESS BY DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN CARMINE G. DeESaPio BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, | FEBRUARY 16, 
1957, HoTeEL WaALporF-AstTorIA, NEw YORK 
CiTy 
It’s a great pleasure for me to join with 

and extend my greetings to this enthusiastic 

gathering of Democrats and to this warm 
union of old friends. 

We meet here this evening as the repre- 
sentatives of a political party which finds 
itself in a very curious—indeed, a virtually 
unparalleled national position. 

There are two historic precedents in our 
national political scene. For one thing, a 
President has been reelected with the con- 
gressional mandate given to the opposite 
party. If I remember my history, such a 
phenomenon has not occurred in over a 
hundred years. 

Secondly, where the President is supposed 
to give leadership and direction to the Con- 
gress and to the country, we find, in our 
National Capital, that the responsibilities 
of Congress overshadow even those of the 
President, and that in the absence of posi- 
tive executive leadership, it is the Congress 
which must guide America through 4 years 
which may prove to be the most critical and 
perilous since the recording of history. 

All of which is a reflection on the innate 
good judgment and intuitive soundness of 
the American voters. 

They elected a President in whom they re- 
posed confidence and trust. But they said to 
the President: “We do not trust your party. 
We have no confidence in Republicanism or 
in the Republican philosophy of government, 
and we will, therefore, exercise the insurance 
afforded us by the constitutional system of 
checks and balances.” 

Now, you will recall, my. good friends, that 
in 1952 Mr. Eisenhower was elected along 
with a Republican Congress. But 2 years 
later, in 1954, when the people had had an 
opportunity to observe Republicanism in 
action, they elected a Democratic Congress 
just as they did again in 1956. And if the 
American people, by their votes, have de- 
clared that they will not trust their futures, 
or those of their children, to the Republican 
Party, then it certainly clearly becomes our 
responsibility as Democrats—and our chal- 
lenge as Americans—to put aside partisan 
interests and concerns, and to. advance 
genuine and meaningful leadership for the 
welfare of our Nation and its people. 

I am proud to report to you that the 
Democratic Members of Congress from our 
State already have established their de- 
termination to provide sound direction and 
meaning for our National Government. 

1. Our delegation has pledged itself to the 
support of a strong civil rights bill, and has 
reaffirmed its determination to reject any 
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measure which would compromise the con- 
stitutional rights of any American citizen. 

2. Our delegation has gone on record in 
vigorous opposition to the attempts to im- 
pose United Nations sanctions against the 
State of Israel, and will insist upon redoub- 
ling all efforts to bring about a meeting of 
Israel and the Arab States at the peace con- 
ference table. 

3. Our delegation will fight for the creation 
of an effective and workable program of Fed- 
eral aid to education, and its members have 
signified their rejection of the kind of par- 
liamentary maneuvering which enabled Re- 
publicans in the 84th Congress to defeat last 
year’s bill. 

4. Our delegation has taken a strong 
stand in favor of amending the McCarran- 
Walter Act to eliminate the discriminatory 
national-origins quota system, and to pro- 
vide for the filling of unused quotas of non- 
participating nations by immigrants from 
countries which may have filled their own 
quotas. 

5. Our delegation has voiced its deter- 
mination to end the economic squeeze which, 
today, grips small business—through tax re- 
lief, through the extension of Federal loans, 
and through the medium of increased tech- 
nological assistance. 

6. Our delegation will press vigorously for 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley law, 
and especially for the notorious provisions 
which have enabled some States to enact the 
repressive and cynically named “right-to- 
work” laws—those_ restrictive measures 
which, in reality, curtail the rights of work- 
ing people, and seek to destroy local trade 
unionism. 

7. Our delegation has rejected the proposal 
to raise the legal interest rate on loans to 
veterans, and will fight all measures to im- 
pose such financial burdens upon those who 
willingly have fought for our country. 

In short, our delegation is bringing to 
Washington the kind of leadership; the kind 
of vision; and the kind of strength which 
have characterized the Democratic Party 
through years of service to the people, in the 
cause of progress for our country. 

No, my friends, the voters do not trust 
the Republican Party. Why should they? 
How can they? 

But they do clearly look to our party— 
through Congress—to restore faith and 
meaning to our National Government, to 
bring us from the brink of war to an era of 
understanding and peace and to secute for 
all free people a happier and better world in 
which to live. 

With your continued support, and with 
God’s help, we will fulfill this sacred obliga- 
tion. 

Thank you very much, 





A Bouquet to the Junior Bar of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


- Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that the Milwaukee Junior Bar 
Association has just received a $10,000 
grant from the Fund for the Republic 
with which it will seek to revitalize com- 
munity understanding of the Bill of 
Rights. The following editorial from the 
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Milwaukee Journal of February 23, 1957, 
well express my feelings: 


A BovugQvueEtT TO THE JuNIoR Bar 


The community may be proud of the Mil- 
waukee Junior Bar Association. The Fund 
for the Republic has singled it out, the first 
group in the Nation at its level of bar or- 
ganization, to be entrusted with the con- 
structive use of a $10,000 grant. 

This is a substantial vote of confidence 
in the civic concern and thoughtfulness of 
these young men of Milwaukee, and the prov- 
en capacity of their organization to do 
real jobs of work. Fund staff members were 
convinced that this group had some worth 
while bones of ideas and would put some 
meat on them. 

The fund’s broad aim is to promote “re- 
definition” of American civil liberties in 
the public consciousness, and to help re- 
vitalize them in the practice of everyday af- 
fairs. Milwaukee Junior Bar plans to this 
end include preparing a mock trial to be 
enacted before school and civil groups, to 
show what civil liberties mean in court, and 
putting more local meaning into the con- 
stitutional “right to counsel” even for un- 
popular or penniless defendants. 

Milwaukee is fortunate to have this kind 
of activity launched here, and in the hands 
of able, earnest young lawyers from whom it 
may expect some concrete results. 





The Father of Oux Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East Side News in com- 
memoration of the 225th anniversary of 
the birth of our first President, George 
Washington. 

The article follows: 

THE FATHER OF Our COUNTRY—GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 1732-99 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Yesterday marked the 225th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. 

In paying tribute to the Father of Our 
Country, Abraham Lincoln said: “In solemn 
awe pronounce his name and in its naked 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

Washington was our first general. He 
was the President of the Constitutional Con- 
gress. He was the first President of the 
United States. He was first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

Washington was the uncompromising foe 
of despotism. He was the eternal foe of 
bigotry. He was the great champion of the 
sovereignty of man. He was the greatest of 
good men and the best of great men. 

Washington lived in the mountaintops of 
vision and hope. He was a child of the hills, 
with the great outdoors as his playground 
and the storehouse of his inspiration. 

It was at Mount Carmel, amid the shouts 
of “the Lord, He is God,” that fire was sent 
from the heavens to consume the altar so 
that Elijah could expose the false prophets 
of Baal. 

It was on Mount Ararat that the ark rested 


and God's covenant was written in the ~. 
many-colored rainbow in the clouds, that , 


still thrills the imagination with wonder and 
awe. 
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It was on Mount Sinai, quivering from the 
lightning and thunder of the skies and en- 
gulfed in smoke and fire, that the law was 
given to Moses. 

It was in the sacred precincts of the moun- 
tains that Christ permitted the chosen few 
to witness His divine majesty. 

It was in Mount Vernon that Washington 
rose to lead his people from oppression and 
tyranny into the land of justice, freedom, 
and equality. 

The story of his life is the heritage of every 
schoolchild. 

" Washington towers in history like the lofty 
monument in the Capital which bears his 
name. 

Washington became the benefactor of the 
ages and bathed his name in the august halo 
of immortality. It was Washington’s belief 
that the sacred rights of man are written, as 
with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of 
human nature by the hand of God and can- 
not be erased by mortal power. 

Our sainted forebears preferred death to 
shackles. 

Our Founding Fathers died for the Ameri- 
can spirit of freedom. It is the spirit that 
represents our treasured traditions. It is 
the spirit which embraces the political in- 
stitutions of the greatest Republic ever built 
by the genius and the daring statesman- 
ship of man. It has given a new definition 
to homte, a new ideal to fireside, a truer con- 
ception to the brotherhood of man. Pi 

The spirit of Washington hovers over our 
Nation. His voice comes ringing down to us 
with a commanding challenge. 

It is a call to duty that comes from every 
battlefield in all the wars of the Republic. 
It is a call that comes from every cemetery 
where sleep our martyred dead whose graves 
number the page of our history. 

America is determined to stand by and pre- 
serve the ideals and principles for which 
sons and daughters have fought, bled, and 
died. America is determined never to aban- 
don or compromise them. America is deter- 
mined to contest any hostile philosophy and 
repugnant ideology which holds in contempt 
the deepest yearnings of the human heart. 

Liberty is a living thing. It is nutured by 
the living faith of a living people. It is the 
quality of the soul. It must be protected at 
all times. 


Those who have sacrificed so much for 
liberty dearly appraise its value. They know 
that once liberty is lost, it may never be 
regained. 

Let us in the name of the “Father of our 
Country” go forward to fulfill our great 
destiny. Let us be united in spirit and pur- 
pose. Let us emulate the lives of our death- 
less dead. Let us remember that their 
spirits hover over us, bidding us in the serv- 
ice of America to think in the highest that is 
in us to think, to be the noblest that is in 
us to be. 

May we vow to protect and preserve our 
blessed land and all it stands for, “Our na- 
a indivisible, with liberty and justice for 

og 





More About E-Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
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ten by the well-known financial write;; 

Paul Heffernan and Leslie Gould: ° 

Sow Treasury Orrictats How THetr Opso, 
LETE MEACHANDISE, THE E-Bonns, (4 p; 
REsToRED TO THEIR FORMER ComPerinny, 
POSITION 


You can be even more constructive an, 
render still greater service to the millions of 
E bond holders and the country if you sho, 
the Treasury officials how their obsolete 
merchandise, the E-bonds, can be restore 1, 
their former competitive position. Take it 
for granted the Treasury officials and prac. 
tically everybody knows the money market 
has changed and something has to be don, 
and done quickly or there will be a ‘rip on 
the E and other bonds. The records shoy 
that the rank and file are slowly but surely 
waking up and cashing in their “dead stys» 

The question is, what should the Treasyry 
do? Needless to say, everybody has a qj. 
ferent idea of how and what to co to pre. 
vent this run or dumping, depending op }; 
experience, his advisors, his interests. ete 
There are many angles and slants to this 
as you know. The Government could very 
easily take practically all the business away 
from the savings banks, etc., for example. it 
they continually offered a little more thay 
the savings banks, that is, if they adjusteq 
the rate periodically to meet competitors o; 
the market. The problem is how much bu;. 
ness should they take as a matter of Pelicy 
or for the general good of all concerned. 

The greatest service the financial writer, 
and the best brains in the financial pyjj. 
ness—the set-up men in the houses of issue_— 
and others who profess to be authorities on 
the matter, could render the country, woulg 
be to throw the light of day on this matter 
aiid present concrete, specific suggestions as 
to what should be done. Open it all up, 
State the pros and cons freely and frankly as 
to why the E-bonds shouldn’t yield each 
year one-fourth of 1 percent more than 
the savings banks (and commercial banks 
that have big savings deposits like the First 
National City Bank) and be redeemable at 
the prevailing savings bank rate as long as 
depositors in savings banks can get their 
money back at any time guaranteed by the 
Government (FDIC up to $10,000). For all 
practical purposes a savings bank account is 
as riskless as E- or H-bonds, and it is easier 
and quicker to get the money in and out— 
by mail. 

Who else can get billions for 20 years and 
not have to pay any interest whatsoever? 
No one who understands what this means 
can argue the money isn’t worth more than 
one-fourth percent more than the savings 
bank rate. You shouldn’t let the Treasury 
Officials abuse this unique racket. The E- and 
H-bonds should| be the same all the way 
through except the E’s (accumulation bonds) 
get a bonus of one-half of 1 percent, or some- 
thing, if held to maturity. 

The old Treasury crowd were told time and 
time again that the accumulation scale has 
always been and is notoriously bad and must 
be corrected first of all. Most Treasury of- 
ficials don’t know or admit that the rank and 
file have been disillusioned about the Gov- 
ernment’s honesty and integrity when they 
didn’t get what they could have gotten on 
their money in a savings bank while the 
Government had it, when they had to cash 
their E-bonds in. Many writers have touched 
on this matter. It is a long story, but every- 
Body who has handled the sale of E-bonds 
knows that the rank and file felt they were 

gypped, as they expressed it. 

It doesn’t require a great deal of resource- 
fulness or ingenuity to tie the redemption 
price into the prevailing savings bank rate, 
the 90-day bill rate or to something so 1 
will fluctuate and change with the market. 
‘The rank and file can understand that. They 
know the savings bank rate changes. © 
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course, the savings bank people will fight 
: nd anything that will make the Gov- 
that 4 

ernment’s merchandise more attractive than 
their own. That is only natural, of course. 
The big question is, as it always has been, 
should the Government hold an umbrella 
over the savings banks, Federal loan asgocia- 
tions, etc. 

HE TREASURY WILL GAIN MORE THAN LOSE BY 
MAKING THE E-BONDS TAX EXEMPT 

of course, the E-bonds should be made tax 
exempt, as Leslie Gould and many others 
have suggested, as the Government would 
pot lose much, if anything. Most of those 
who buy the E-bonds are in a very low brack- 
et and, as is well known, very few of them 
report the interest they receive. It would 
cost too much to try to check them. 

pRESS UP E-BONDS WITH LOTTERY FEATURE 

The rate of interest as well as the redemp- 
tion rate should be tied to something. No 
one is wise enough to work out a rate that 
will meet chai:ging conditions, stand the test 
of time. Government securities, like all 
other securities and merchandise, must be 
kept continually polished up and competi- 
tively strong. They must fluctuate with the 
market. When asked what the market was 
going to do “J. P.’s” stock answer was, “It is 
going to fluctuate.” 

Some kina of a bonus or “kicker” should 
be put on ‘them, as the foreign governments 
do, so they can be called “lottery bonds.” 
Five percent or 10 percent of all those sold 
during the year could be made redeemable 
at double value, for example. There is cer- 
tainly enough brains in the financial world 
to make them convertible into something 
attractive. 

The Treasury Officials are all fine men doing 
the very best they know how. What they 
don't realize is that their experience is rather 
limited—they don’t know it all. Even the 
best of them, like George Humphrey and 
Randolph Burgess—strong, wonderful char- 
acters—cannot possibly have the feel of all 
the gadgets on this very complicated, intri- 
cate, delicate piece of machinery. Savings 
Bank Director John R. Buckley needs plenty 
of help. 

EXTEND THE ¥-BONDS 

The F-bonds, of course, should be extended, 
as so many people have told the Treasury offi- 
cials, as the E-bonds were. Naturally, there 
are some “outs” about this, as there are about 
everything, but the advantages far offset the 
disadvantages. It certainly will cost much 
more to refinance them than to extend them. 
They could be extended for 10 years at a 
correspondingly higher rate and made call- 
able in 5 years or so if, there is some doubt 
about the future rate, or anything. This 
should be done at once to save the cost of 
refinancing them as they come due. 

The indirect cost of issuing all the E-, F-, 
G-, and H-bonds is enormous. It is a terrible 
burden on all business, banks, etc. This 
should receive much more consideration than 
it has in extending the F-bonds. 

How about forming a committee of the 
financial editors of the biggest newspapers 
and financial magazines and getting the best 
brains in the country to come to the rescue 
of the Treasury with suggestions for the best 
way-to handle the E-, F-, G-, and H-bonds? 
Publish every day the suggestions of the best 
men in the country. It would pay the Gov- 
ernment to offer $50,000 or $100,000 in prizes 
for the best ideas—to be decided by a dis- 
interested, outside committee, George Hum- 
phrey to be Chairman. 


If the ideas are good they'll sell themselves. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAwWs OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tirte 44, SEcTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary - 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings.- The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Governme:: t Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock o. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The~ manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished’to Mem- 
bers without charge. * 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proefs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcOrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shali not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) aspeech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the. CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrRD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by tr3 Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes ef this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of Birth 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 150th anniversary of the birth, 
in Portland, Maine, of the poet, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Educated at 
Bowdoin College, following a Yankee 
poyhood which imbued him with many 
principles of versatility, Longfellow 
served his alma mater as professor of 
modern languages and librarian, before 
he joined the Cambridge community of 
great 19th century writers, in 1835. It 
was at Harvard College that Longfellow 
drew upon his Maine background to 
create some of the immortal poetry 
which has endeared him to Americans 
of later generations. 

Longfellow’s poems have appealed to 
the people of this country and of many 
foreign lands down through the years. 
He has rightly been recognized as Amer- 

poet of the people, and cer- 
other American writer has ever 
been loved by more citizens than Henry 
Longfellow. From. schoolchild to old 
there is hardly a person who cannot 
quote some favorite line from his works. 

Henry Longfellow succeeded as no 
other poet had in capturing the spirit of 
a growing America. He drew from the 
heritage of the forefathers, the builders, 
and the leaders of the new Republic in 
writing such epics as the Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere, Song of Hiawatha, 
Evangeline, and many others. 

It is indeed fitting that we should pay 
tribute today to this great American. 
May we never lose sight of the spirit of 
freedom and love of mankind which 
Longfellow expressed so well to his fel- 
low Americans. It has been this spirit 
which has contributed to the emergence 
of a powerful and free nation to assume 
the leadership of today’s world. 

It is a privilege for me to join with the 
many citizens of my State who today 
are honoring, at Bowdoin College, the 
memory of this great son of Maine. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
copies of two excellent articles on Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow from the New 





F 


York Times and the Lewiston (Maine) 
Journal. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


Appendix 


[From the New York Times of February 24, 
‘ 1957] 


THIS VOICE AMERICANS UNDERSTOOD 
(By G. Stuart Demarest) 


At this moment, close to the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth on February 27, 1807, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is a national 
poet only by courtesy of a vanished repu- 
tation. Although a few scholars and critics 
are trying to proclaim a revival, little more 
than a shadow of his former fame is likely 
to appear. With the ordinarily unpoetic 
folk to whom he once looked for his ulti- 
mate criticism, he is now a name associated 
with bad puns and some jouncing lines on 
sentimentalized history. Little has survived 
of a familiar affection that was almost per- 
sonal. 

In one sense the dismissal of Longfellow 
is serious. It has deprived the country of 
one of its best influences, not unlike Chau- 
cer’s, for keeping warm a sense of human 
history, that fourth dimension of reality. 
The continuity of mankind has received a 
palpable check, and a large segment of the 
past has been curtained off from the modern 
view. Because Longfellow’s vast, miscellane- 
ous, essentially personal poetry had animated 
reality for millions of people, literature 
gained a national vigor which later writers 
had cause to be gratefulfor. But those prop- 
erties of life he had disclosed are no longer 
visible. 

Today, it is true, he is often mildly puz- 
zling. Swarms of critics once praised his 
noble sentiments, his high moral tone, and 
his sweetening style—suggestions of which 
sometimes crept into his work, And in the 
twenties he went down into oblivion, not 
without a hastening shove, for precisely these 
reasons. Yet how did this gentle poet reach 
the feelings of unimaginative Americans so 
well? Why, too, have so many ordinarily 
clear-minded critics, like Lowell; Whitman, 
Saintsbury, or Canby, felt a curiously un- 
critical pleasure in his poems? 

One bar to a revealing evaluation of Long- 
fellow’s poetry has been the narrowed vision 
from a fixed point in history. The question 
which true judgment eventually turns upon 
is very simply: What, after all, does life 
look and feel like to the thoughtful mind? 
If Longfellow gave it too much allowance of 
sentiment and morality for our taste, it is 
because he granted spirit to reality, large- 
ness of soul to men, and optimism to litera- 
ture, all now relatively unfashionable and 
unreal. 

On such grounds, nevertheless, must Long- 
feflow’s significance be found—or rejected. 
For in accepting as his poetic mission the 
finding of ideal meanings in a hitherto 
rather fixed and untractable world, he 
opened an almost unexplored cultural wil- 
derness. At his hand were American life 
and the mellowed, sometimes shabby riches 
of European art and history. But in him- 
self, with his love of books and his reflective 
moods, were a simple candor and the in- 
clination to share his intellectual pleasures 
with a nation of plain people. By such 
gentle influences was American literature 
led out of library and college, without ac- 
tually forsaking either, to mieet American 
minds at their own hearthsides. 

There had been forerunners equally able— 
in Franklin, Irving, Cooper, and Bryant; in 


John Neal and Charles Brockden Brown— 
who had summond America to look to its 
own life. But they had done more sum- 
moning than answering, and although the 
Nation had responded hopefully, it had not 
yet discovered itself, its mind or its literary 
character. With an exciting past, a chal- 
lenging life in town and countryside, and a 
beckoning future, the Nation lacked the ar- 
tistic instrument for getting at them—an 
artist who should stand in the dooryards 
and look out with his mind and America’s 
eyes. 

What seems to have carried Longfellow 
closer to American homes than his predeces- 
sors was his quiet conviction that life is, 
after all, real and not an empty dream or a 
formal design. This was his main difference 
from the sentimental classicist. The sturdy 
anatomy of his poetry was such as to ren- 
der things, places, customs, and people fit 
for enjoyment by ordinary, healthy American 
minds. Often he rearranged reality. But 
the Viking, the Indian, the Pilgrim were at 
base recognizably human, and so also, for 
that matter, was the Psalmist. And in draw- 
ing as close to his subject as his experience, 
or his sometimes obtrusive sources, would 
permit, he sought in his strong, firm style to 
suggest its human implications. This may 
explain why, from the time of his first en- 
chantment by Washington Irving, his work 
began to resemble a poetic sketch book of 
his own tastes. It may also explain how he 
came onto a rather bleak literary scene with 
a richness and a directness that both re- 
freshed and heartened. 

The record of how he developed his literary 
character and placed it at the disposal of 
the American people forms a sort of bibli- 
ographical biography. When he graduated 
from Bowdoin his confidence in his own 
talents had convinced him that what Ameri- 
can literature principally needed was a writer 
with talents very much resembling his own. 
But Bowdoin offered him a professorship of 
modern languages, and literature stepped 
aside. A preparatory 3-year tour of Europe 
gave him mainly a rather unscholarly de- 
light in taking trips to Europe, and when 
George Ticknor assisted him to a Harvard 
professorship 6 years later, he had to hurry 
back with his attractive wife forthe rest 
of his scholarly training. The young pro- 
fessor was ready neither to teach nor to 
write—nor yet to live, as ne presently dis- 
covered. 

When Mary Longfellow died in Rotterdam, 
Henry faced what in fact was a choice be- 
tween consuming himself in a romantic, 
Werther-like melancholy or becoming a na- 
tional poet. His later, though temporary, 
rejection by the talented Frances Appleton 
of Beacon Street did nothing to make his 
conflict less bitter. In the misery of a soli- 
tary professor’s life in Craigie House in Cam- 
bridge, his problem had little to do with 
poetry; it centered squarely on the man. Out 
of this, as Sir Philip Sidney showed him, 
calue poetry. 

. His first book of verse, Voices of the Night, 
was for Longfellow his most important, be- 
cause it contained A Psalm of Life, that 
much abused fragment of a man’s inner 
battle. “From the cool cisterns of the mid- 
night air my spirit drank repose,” he signed 
in Hymn to the Night. Yet his Yankee 
temperament became persuaded that life is 
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real and earnest, that the past must bury 
its dead, and that a man must act in the 
living present. 

From the American public he received a 
reply in sales and letters that confirmed 
his resolution. It was, in fact, A Psalm of 
Life that got America its poet. Sidney’s 
admonition to look in your heart and write 
very seldom thereafter meant exhibiting it 
on the sleeve. The reposeful midnight 
moods became a kind of delightful labora- 
tory, a step in the poetry making, in which 
experience could be savored and given shape. 
After his marriage to Fanny Appleton, he 
turned his gaze steadily outward for the 
materials of poetry. Even the moralizing had 
an external sound. , 

Ballads like The Skeleton in Armor had 
opened the realm of old stories for him. And 
in spite of the controversy over an unfamiliar 
hexameter, Evangeline advanced him to the 
top rank of American poetry. That he 
understood his talents now was clear when 
he wrote to his classmate Hawthorne, who 
had passed along the story: “This success I 
owe entirely to you, for being wflling to 
forego the pleasure of writing a prose tale 
which many people would have taken for 
poetry, that I might write a poem which 
many people take for prose.” 

Eleven years after his marriage he was 
ready to leave Harvard and press for what 
may be his greatest work. In Hiawatha, the 
Indian was to receive at least poetic justice. 
Longfellow had known him in Cooper and 
Chateaubriand, but he had also known him 
on his very.doorstep, and like many other 
Americans he realized he was not the noble 
savage of Cooper’s pink-ribboned literature. 

The scholar knew where to turn. Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft and others had reported 
their firsthand experience, and the poet 
needed only a series of sketches which would 
weave together their beautiful traditions. 
In 22 cantos of a verse that mildly suggested 
an Indian trot, he captured a forest life that 
was peculiarly Indian, ideally human, and 
characteristically Longfellow. In tales, epi- 
sodes, songs, and fables; among tribal rites, 
village characters, animal personalities, and 
manifold natural symbols, the half-primitive, 
half-divine Hiawatha moved through his 
wilderness life toward the promise of peace in 
a white man’s civilization. For the most 
part this was a physical world as the Indian 
might see it. Yet there was a haunting sense 
of pain and sadness consequent to his being 
merely mortal. 

Longfellow’s own happiness had to be 
maintained, during much of his life, from 
some sort of inner hearth, In 1861, with a 
rich career still before him, it was dashed to 
the rocks in asingle evening. His wife, while 
sealing some locks of her children’s hair, 
set fire to her dress. Longfellow clasped her 
against his own body and only burned him- 
self. Fanny died next day, and Henry 
stepped in a moment from his domestic hap- 
piness into a lonely, grief-stricken world. 
The only cry he ever uttered publicly was 
The Cross of Snow, published after his death. 

In his need to act in the living present, he 
resumed the translation of Dante, which had 
often served as relief from creative toil. 
Translating, he felt, was “like running a 
plowshare through the soil of one’s mind.” 
Still, he added, “it sometimes seems like 
an excuse for being lazy—like leaning on 
another man’s shoulder.” Here, in effect, 
he was confessing the scholar’s habit, which 
brought Poe’s wrath down on him, of form- 
ing his poetry out of existing materials. 
Something that already had a body of its 
own stimulated his genius for finding mean- 
ings. Yet from the companionable business 
of editing and translating Dante came the 
famous sonnets on “Divina Commedia.” 

His creative energies were still active, how- 
ever. From earliest days he had planned to 
build some towering masterpiece with Chris- 
tianity for a theme. Gradually the three- 
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part “Christus,” ideas for which can be traced 
across 40 years, took shape on the themes of 
hope, faith and charity. But whether be- 
cause life had taken too much from him or 
because his countrymen were not ready, the 
work that had best promised an enduring 
name dropped quietly out of the public mind 
and was forgotten. Only the medieval Gold- 
en Legend was praised. The Divine Trag- 
edy may have suffered from having been 
done better elsewhere. Longfellow was not 
to compete with the King James Version of 
the New Testament. 

The third part, the twin “New England 
Tragedies,” on the Quaker persecutions and 
the witchcraft delusions, was particularly 
disappointing. One of his biographers wryly 
observed that, “Rather than read of Giles 
Corey’s fate, a generous man would prefer 
to pass a pleasant afternoon in the morgue. 
There is no light, no relief, no escape from 
the fateful march of events.” 

Such strange criticism of Longfellow sug- 
gests that his attachment to the real had 
at last carried him out of his own day and 
close to ours. Many of the dramatic speeches 
were lifted bodily from court records, from 
old chronicles and histories, as if the poet 
had discovered “noble meanings” in the liv- 
ing language. This way, of course, lay real- 
ism. 

In his last 10 years he completed the “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn” (actually another sketch 
book) and a multitude of other short and 
long poems. But in “Michael Angelo” Long- 
fellow rounded out the whole. Much he had 
planned was still unaccomplished, much had 
disappointed him. And death was now, he 
said, a constant companion. Yet he had 
completed for his country a full circle of its 
poetry—a poetry that had come from the 
mind, perhaps more than the heart or the 
soul, but still a man’s poetry that had 
stirred the imagination of an awakening 
nation. 


[From the Lewiston (Maine) Journal of 
February 23, 1957} 
Marne’s Great Port, HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW, WoRLD FAMED 
(By Isabel Whittier) 
This month of Tebruary marks the 150th 


.anniversary of the birth of Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow, and Maine has every reason to 
take note of it. For the poet was born in 
Portland on February 27, 1807, in a house at 
the corner of Fore and Hancock Streets. 
Portland was his boyhood home, he was grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College; and he soon 
became a member of the faculty there. So 
Maine knew Longfellow before the whole 
world knew him. 

Longfellow has often been called the chil- 
dren’s poet and sometimes the people’s poet. 
Some consider him the most popular of 
American poets. Many of his poems are 
familiar to all of us, and also to people of 
‘other lands. Arthur Jackson, president of 
the Longfellow Society, after being enter- 
tained some years ago by George VI said 
that both of the King’s daughters, Elizabeth 
and Margaret, could recite lines from Long- 
fellow. 

Most Americans become acquainted early 
with the Village Blacksmith, the Courtship 
of Miles Standish, the Ride of Paul Revere, 
and later with Evangeline and Hiawatha. 


ACKNOWLEDGED ABROAD 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, like his con- 


temporary, Washington Irving, did a great 
deal to interest Americans in European cul- 
ture. When Longfellow took up his duties 
at Bowdoin College as professor of modern 
languages in 1829, this young man of 22 was 
the most outstanding scholar in his field 
in this country. When he retired from his 
professorship at Harvard in 1854, he was 
well known throughout his native land and 
was acknowledged abroad as one of the out- 
standing poets of the 19th century. 


February 9) 


This son of Maine, born in the heayiic., 
town by the sea, had the seriousnes, +. 
quently associated with the New po... 
character. He was deeply religious. He q,, 
not possess the aggressiveness of th, - 
former or the narrow intolerance ,; pee 
bigot. His antislavery poems show tha; \_ 
had the courage of his convictions ang :).. 
he was stirred by injustice. His was gen 
tle nature and his sympathies were },.... 
There is a mixture of joy and sorrow a 
works, and an underlying faith. His poem, 
lift the downhearted and give new coy;,,, 
for the battle of life. ; 


Take for instance lines from Hyperion; 


“Look not mournfully into the past: 
It comes not back again; wisely improve 
The present; it is thiné; go forth to 
Meet the shadowy future without fear 
And with a manly heart.” 


Or from the Village Blacksmith: 


“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done» 
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THE PRESENT SHRINE 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the ser. 
ond son of Zilpah Wadsworth and Stephen 
Longfellow. -He was named after his moth. 
er’s brother, who had died in Tripoli in 1904 

Most of Longfellow’s boyhood was spent 
in Portland on Congress Street in the brick 
colonial house built in the year 1785-86 py 
his maternal grandfather, Col. Peleg Wags- 
worth. 

The three-story building shaded by tal 
elms near Monument Square is now the 
property of the Maine Historical Society anq 
is “Known as the Wadsworth-Longfellow 
House. Hundreds of sightseers visit it dur. 
ing the summer months. 

As a young lad Henry took walks to Munjoy 
Hill with his Grandfather Wadsworth who 
had been a general in the American Reyolu- 
tion. Among his earliest recollections was 
the burial in Portland of men Killed in a 
naval conflict off the Maine coast in the War 
of 1812. A United States frigate had fought 
one from England. 

His parents were respected citizens in Port- 
land. His father, a Harvard graduate, was a 
lawyer and an active member of the Uni- 
tarian Church. It is probable that his 
mother had a great influence in molding his 
character and temperament. Zilpah Wads- 
worth Longfellow was a quiet, devout woman. 


READER AT EARLY AGE 


Henry never seems to have been much in- 
terested in sports and was not dependent 
upon others for amusement or even compan- 
ionship. He was a reader at an early age. 
The boy spent only a very short period ina 
public school. He attended private schools, 
and then the Portland Academy. 

In 1821 Henry, along with his brother 
Stephen, 2 years his senior, was admitted to 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick. His father 
was a trustee of this new college,*then only 
20 years old. The people of Maine felt that 
they should support this college of their 
own—which might in time rival the one in 
Cambridge. Henry was 1 of 44 to enroll for 
Bowdoin in 1821. 

As was often customary at the time, the 
boys pursued their studies at home, the first 
year. Henry and Stephen went to Bowdoin 
in 1822 as sophomores. 

LIVED ON FEDERAL STREET 

They lived on Federal Street where some 
years later Harriet Beecher Stowe was to 
write Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Henry wrote his 
mother that the house was cold and the room 
bleak. Later he moved into No. 27 Winthrop 
Hall. He showed a conscientious interest in 
his studies and was considered likable >y 
his classmates. 
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He was @ mémber of a Unitarian group of 
six. Unlike some of the students, he did not 
take an active part in pigeon and squirrel 

pat-fowling, but contented him- 


watching at. Maquoit. 

‘At Bowdoin his classmates were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Franklin Pierce, who was also 
enrolled in the belles-lettres course. ‘ 

Henry’s father was now a Member of the 
House of tatives in Washington. 
The youth wrote to him, “I most eagerly 
aspire after future eminence in literature,” 
and he wanted to go to Cambridge for a 
year and learn Italian and later become at- 
tached to @ literary periodical. 

“what I do study ought to be engaged in 
with all my soul—for I will be eminent in 
something,” He said. He was studying mod- 
ern languages and most of his publications 
while at Bowdoin dealt with European 

S. 

won his senior year, a suggestion was made 
to him that after his graduation in Septem- 
per 1825 he should study in Europe and re- 
turn to Bowdoin as professor of modern lan- 
guages. This seemed a great opportunity, 
and he gladly agreed. In those days there 
were no passenger ships to Europe, and a fall 
or winter sailing across the Atlantic was to 
be avoided, so Henry read Blackstone in his 
father’s office until spring. 

IN EUROPE 


He sailed from New York on May 15, 1826, 
aboard the packet Cadmus and landed a 
month later, June 14, at Le Havre in France. 
After some months in Paris studying French, 
he moved on to Spain. 

Longfellow met. Washington Irving in 
Madrid and was delighted with the city, 
where he studied Spanish for 6 months. 
Later he visited Toledo, Seville, Cadiz, and 
Granada where he was enthralled with the 
Alhambra. 

After 8 months in Spain, he set out for 
Italy by way of Marseilles in southern 
France. Here he met a young man from 
Rhode Island—-George Washington Greene, 
who was to become a lifelong friend, and 
their correspondence became a valuable 
source of information. 

In Italy, Longfellow saw Genoa and Pisa 
and spent some time in Florence studying 
Italian, later going on to Rome and Naples, 
and then to Venice. 

From Italy he went to Goettingen in Ger- 
many, later making a brief visit in England. 

Longfellow spent 314 years in Europe and 
returned to America in 1829 to become pro- 
fessor of modern languages at Bowdoin. His 
travels had done a great deal for him. One 
of his biographers, Herbert S. Gorman says 
“He became a bridge between the actuali- 
ties of the Old World and the potentialities 
of the New World.” 

It was on September 14, 1831, when he was 
24, that he married Mary Storer Potter, a 
girl of 19, daughter of a Portland judge. 
They set up housekeeping on Federal Street 
in Brunswick. Longfellow was the youngest 
member of the faculty and head of his de- 


% professor of modern languages. This 
appealed to Longfellow who had become rest- 
was ambitious to get 
of study in Europe 


i 


birth. Longfellow did not abandon his plan 
to study in Germany and later went to 
Switzerland, 
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In 1836 he became a member of the faculty 
at Harvard—rooming in the Craigie House 
and actually occupying the room in the 
southeast corner on the second floor, used by 
George Washington during the American 
Revolution when he had his headquarters in 
Cambridge. 

In addition to his teaching Longfellow 
wrote textbooks for his classes. He played 
the flute, sang in the choir of the new Uni- 
tarian Church, and conducted a Bible class. 

BRILLIANT SECOND WIFE 


On July 13, 1843, he married Frances 
Appleton whom he had met in Switzerland 
some years before. Charles Sumner was his 
best man. His father-in-law purchased the 
Craigie House for the couple as a wedding 
gift. This was where Longfellow lived the 
rest of his life. His first son was born in 
June 1844 and his second in November 
1845. Later Frances Appleton gave him 
three daughters, Alice, Edith, and Anne 
Allegra, who figure in the poem, The Chil- 
dren’s Hour. 

It was at Harvard that he wrote Evange- 
line, one of his great successes. Written in 
classic hexameter it dealt with the expul- 
sion of the French from Acadia after the 
English acquired the territory. The ending 
has true pathos: “Side by side in their name- 
less graves, the lovers are sleeping.” 

While teaching at Harvard he started 
Hiawatha, which he finished in his retire- 
ment. 

INTIMATE OF THE NOTED 


Longfellow resigned from teaching in 1854 
to devote all of his time to writing. He was 
now 47, a personage in the United States, and 
known abroad. At Cambridge he had be- 
come a close friend of Senator Charle: 
Sumner. He also knew Thoreau, Emerso'1, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, and William Dean 
Howells. 

In July 1861 his work on Dante’s Divine 
Comedy was interrupted by his wife’s tragic 
death. 

Frances Appleton Longfellow’s summer 
dress had caught fire and she was fatally 
burned. 

His poem, Morituri Salutamus, delivered in 
the First Parish Church in Brunswick in 1875, 
on the 50th anniversary of his graduation 
from Bowdoin, has been called the grandest 
hymn to age that was ever written: 


“For age is opportunity 
No less than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars; invisible by 
day.” 
HIS DEATH IN 1882 

The Maine Historical Society on the occa- 
sion of his 75th birthday jn 1882 planned a 
celebration in his honor. mgfellow wrote 
that he appreciated the invitation, but was 
unable to attend because of his health. He 
was writing few letters and seeing few callers 
and he was now rising late and retiring 
early, he wrote to a friend. His death came 
after.a short illness on March 24, 1882. 

The pathetic story is told of Emerson— 
now failing and forgetful—attending the fu- 
neral for Longfellow. Twice during the 
services Emerson got up to look at the figure 
in the casket. “I can’t recall my friend’s 
name,” he said, “but I know he was a good 
man.” 


In March 1884, within 2 years of Long-. 


feliow’s death, his bust was placed in West- 
minster Abbey, the first American to be so 
honored. 
THE SIMMONS STATUE 

The Simmons’ bronze statue of Longfel- 
low at the intersection of Congress and State 
Streets in- Portlandé—now Longfellow 
Square—was erected from money received by 
public subscriptions. The first money came 
from England and among other contributions 
were small sums from Maine school children. 
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The poet’s own words from Hiawatha, 
make a fitting eulogy: 


“All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing. * * * 
For he sang of peace and freedom 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the land of the Hereafter. 
For his gentleness they loved him 
And the magic of his singing.” 





The Girls’ Drill Team of Reagan High 
School, Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement giving the history of the girls’ 
drill team of Reagan High Schoul, of 
Houston, Tex., and the names of the 
members of the team who are in at- 
tendance today as visitors to the Senate, 
where they are now seated in the gallery. 
Their high school is one of the best in 
the largest city of Texas, and is one of 
the outstanding educational institutions 
of the Southwest. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to present these stu- 
dents—63 very charming young women— 
to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

The girls’ drill team of Reagan High 
School, of Houston, Tex., is the oldest drum 
and bugle corps in that city. It was founded 
in 1926, 

This is a leadership organization, The 
girls chosen for membership must have 
demonstrated a high degree of scholarship 
and conduct. They are carefully selected by 
a faculty committee which also sees to it 
that the same high standards are maintained 
after a girl is chosen for membership. 

Mrs. Johnson and I had the privilege this 
morning of visiting with 63 members of this 
girls’ drill team who are here for a tour of 
the capital city. This was a great pleasure 
to me, one which I shall not soon forget. 

Sponsor of the girls’ drill team is Mrs. 
Harry F. Noe, of Houston. Mrs. Noe accom: 
panied the group to Washington, as did the 
following: Mr. Harry F. Noe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Cotton, Mrs. Gale and Miss Keller, 
Mr. Hank Worsham, and Mr. Lloyd Williams. 

The following girls are included in the 
group that visited with me this morning and 
are in the Senate today: Judy O'Dell, Judy 
Walser, Barbara Long, Gladys Wallis, Mary 
Carol Lemons, Diane Dishroon, Delores 
Moore, Carolyn Kilgore, Beverly Brenner, 
Nancy Greer, Darlene Ming, Barbara Clark, 
Jeannine Davis, Camille Morrish, Judy Kel- 
ley, Jo Ann Elsik, Patricia Abernathy, Caro- 
lyn McKee, Prances Smith, Charlotte Ballard, 
Julia Kirkpatrick, Myrna West, Linda Patter- 
son, Sharley Early, Vernita Cunningham, 
Mary Ann Evans, Virginia Huffington, Gay 
Chapin, Mary Carolyn Smith, Kay Menton, 
Bettie Scott, Sharon Andexler, Gladene 
Michel Barbara Duke, Julia Jeu, Barbara 
Vinsonhaler, Sherry Ledbetter, Barbara 
Wood, Hedy Hauk, Judy Gillespie, Shirley 
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Joynson, Glenda Swanner, Connie Su Col- 
lins, Sarah Boozer, Claudette Rogers, Paul- 
ette Darcy, Carol Petty, Carole Ann Guastad, 
Anne Gest, Shirley Miller, Marcelyn Bond, 
Mary Nell Ward, Linda Huffman, Pat Moore, 
Ann Hillyer, Terry Schoenemann, Lerma 
Engberg, Sigrid Haller, Carol Kay Morrison, 
Julia Schwartz, Carol Sue Pitchford, Daler 
Santell, and Francine Gordon, 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 150th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
for the past 150 years the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has given ef- 
fective service to the people of this coun- 
try. In observance of the 150th anni- 
versary of that agency this month I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an article by Tom W. Gerber, 
in the Boston Herald, February 22, 1957, 
- and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY OBSERVING 150TH 

Year—Atpep Rise oF NEW ENGLAND IN- 

DUSTRY 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WasnHINcTon, February 21.—A little-recog- 
nized Government agency that helped lay the 
foundation for New England’s industrial 
growth is observing its 150th anniversary this 
month. 

It’s the Commerce Department’s United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the first 
technical bureau in the Government. The 
effects of its work stretch into every back- 
yard in the Nation. 

Though once restricted to mapping coast- 
lines of young America, the agency’s sur- 
veyors now range from ocean depths to 
mountain peaks, crisscrossing the Nation. 

VITAL AID TO NEW ENGLAND 


The bustling international trade and the 
fishing industry which set New England on 
its course toward national industrial lead- 
ership could not have flourished without the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

For-this trade and fishing gave ‘New Eng- 
land, and particularly Boston, the capital 
that was the original basis for the region’s 
economic growth. 

Before the Coast and Geodetic Survey was 
established by Congress in 1807, there were 
nearly 50 shipwrecks a year in New England 
waters. 

But among the first charts of coastal areas 
produced by this tiny bureau were those of 
the New England coast. Within a few years, 
shipwrecks in New England's coastal waters 
dropped 80 percent. 

Dr. A. Joseph Wraight, Commerce Depart- 
ment geographer-historian, told the Herald 
the effect of this was to “reduce marine in- 
surance rates which in turn stimulated more 
shipping. 

“In short,” he said, “the progress and early 
charting of New Engiand’s waters by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey contributed much 
to the vast commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the region, and especially to 
Boston.” 
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But charting coastal waters is only one 
of the farfilung jobs of this obscure but 
essential technical agency. 

Each year it distributes millions of marine 
and aeronautical charts and land maps to 
aviators, mariners, fishermen, pleasure 
yachtsmen, explorers, and other persons in- 
terested in knowing where they live in re- 
lation to the rest of the world. 

These maps and charts are the payoff for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


DANGER INVOLVED 


Sometimes years of work, delicate calcula- 
tions, and even dangerous assignments have 
gone into collecting the data from which the 
maps and charts are made. 

Amateur mountain climbers, scaling a 
peak where they believe a human being 
never has trod, often are shocked to find a 
bronze Coast and Geodetic Survey marker 
at the summit. 

The dividing line between your property 
and that of your neighbor probably was 
established by private surveyors who used a 
Coast and Geodetic Survey landmark as a 
starting point. 

And this landmark is precise to the frac- 
tion of an inch. 

For the Coast and Geodetic Survey allows 
for an error only cardboard thickness over a 
10-mile distance. 

The Survey not only maps land areas with 
infinite precision, but also determines topog- 
raphy of the floor. 

In the early days of American shipping, 
this was done by heaving overboard a lead 
weight attached to a long rope to determine 
water depth at various intervals. 

But in 1904 the cruiser Brooklyn struck 
an uncharted underwater pinnacle near 
New Bedford, Mass. And this led to devel- 
opment of the so-called wiredrag for deter- 
mining characteristics of the ocean floor. 

The wiredrag, still used, is a device for 
sweeping the bottom to reveal hidden crests 
that may have been missed in the lead- 
heaving operation. 

It was first tested in New England waters. 

Because tides and ocean currents affect 
the topography of the ocean bottom, these 
surveys are reconducted periodically. 

TO REMAP BANKS 


Next month the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey will remap Georges Bank off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, a shoals area that makes up 
the principal fishing grounds for the New 
England fishing industry. 

Fishing skippers and boat owners have 
reported changes in the shoals and channels 
that may have a drastic effect on the region’s 
fishing activities. 

The Survey hopes to have these studies 
completed by October. The last survey of 
Georges Bank was more than 25 years ago. 

Results of this investigation also will be 
important to the United States Air Force’s 
air defense command which has built Texas 
tower radar warning stations in the Georges 
Bank area. 

Even as this study is underway the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey will be celebrating its 
sesquicentennial throughout the Nation. 

A special postage stamp is expected to be 
issued iif observance of the anniversary. 

Open house will be held at Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey headquarters in the Commerce 
Department building in the Nation’s Capital 
and in field offices throughout the Nation. 

Scientific and professional societies are 
planning special occasions in recognition of ~ 
the Survey’s contributions to science, public 
safety, commerce, and defense. 

Hydrographic ships from which much of 
the basic data is assembled also will be 
opened to the public. And several booklets 
and a medal will be issued by the Survey to 
mark its 150th anniversary. 

These celebrations will be under the direc- 
tion of Adm. H. Arnold Karo, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Director. 


February 27 


MUCH ROUTINE 


But even public inspection won’t Ciscloge 
some of the Survey's apparently drab actiy;, 
ties that are such a part of everyday life few 
give them a second thought. 

Each day, for instance, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey scientists check the movement o/ th, 
earth on its axis. They keep close watch oy 
seismographs that record violent movemey ts 
ofthe earth’s crust—even in the ocean 
depths. 

And in this connection they advise byjjq. 
ers how to prepare resistance against earty. 
quake shocks. 

Another constant job is to answer—reor,. 
fully—letters from small boys (and some no; 
so small) who wants charts of 
treasure. 

The Survey also prepares tide tables, o¢ 
vast interest to bathers and mariners, {o, 
virtually every spot along the United States 
coast. In fact, Survey scienfists can predict 
tides hundreds of years in advance. 

Another link between this essential agency 
and New England is its former Director, re. 
tired Adm. Leo Otis Colbert. 

The Cambridge-born scientist headed the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from 1938 to 1959 
He joined the bureau soon after he graduateq 
from Tufts College in Medford with a ciyjj 
engineering degree in 1907. 

Now 73, Admiral Colbert is head of the Arc. 
tic Institute for North America and retains 
his lifelong interest in the Survey's work, 
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Announcement of Marshall Field Awards 
for Achievements on Behalf of Well. 
Being of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 

pleased to receive a copy of the public 
announcement of seven awards yester- 
day given in the name of the late 
Marshall Field in honor of individual 
notable achievements on behalf of the 
well-being of our Nation’s youngsters. 
- These awards are a most fitting recog- 
nition of the outstanding services ren- 
dered by each of the recipients on behalf 
of America’s children. 

Regrettably, because of Mr. Field's 
untimely , the awards will not be 
continued after this year. I hope, how- 
ever, that though other public-spirited 
sources, the idea of appropriate recos- 
nition for those who served the Nation's 
youngsters may be carired forward. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
release by Marshall Field Awards, Inc., 
including the mames of each of the 
award winners and the names of the 
very distinguished membership of the 
awards committee—each one a leader 
in one or more fields of endeavor, and 
each and every one a servant of Amer'- 
can children in his or her own right. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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rst MARSHALL Fretp AwArps PRESENTED 
seven awards for outstanding contribu- 
ns to the well-being of children were 
tome today by the Marshall Field awards. 
me awards, each consisting of $2,000 and an 
nscri scroll, were presented for notable 
vpievernents in the areas of education, 
ysical and mental development, social 
a and communications. ‘Two special 
wards were also given. Marshall Field 
sctablished the awards in 1956, not long be- 
fore his death, for the purpose of focusing 
yblic attention upon children’s needs. 
. The recipients of the Marshall Field awards 
in their F areas are: 

Education: Martin P. Gunderson, of Five 
points, Fresno, Calif., for extensively develop- 
ing the educational facilities of the Westside 

Hlementary School of which he is principal. 

The pupil enrollment fluctuates greatly dur- 

ing the school year because of the migrant 

children. Mr. Gunderson has instituted de- 
tailed vocational training, medical care, and 

a shoe and clothing bank. He brought the 

school’s needs to the taxpayers’ attention, 

has succeeded in raising the tax rate in the 
community, and has won wide support. 

Physical and mental development: Lydia 
J, Roberts, of the University of Puerto Rico, 
for her studies, publications, and construc- 
tive programs in child nutrition in Puerto 
Rico. Formerly professor and chairman of 
the department of home economics of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Roberts went in 
1944 to assist the Puerto Rican Government 
in its plan to better the people’s living con- 
ditions, especially diet. Her work in Puerto 
Rico has effected many specific improve- 
ments. 

Social welfare (project): The California 
State Department of Social Welfare, for the 
marked extension and increased services to 
children needing adoption. Children with 
special needs and those with minority back- 
grounds have been given priority and Cali- 
fornia is the only State with public funds 
for adoptive services to children under the 
Refugee Relief Act. In 10 years, licensed 
adoption agencies have increased in number 
from 2 to 25, and in number of children 
placed, from 598 to 2,15 r year. The pro- 
gram was made possible by the aid and co- 
operation of the adoption survey committee 
and the citizen’s committee on adoptions, 
and private and public licensed adoption 
agencies in the State. Funds for the study 
that preceded the program were provided by 
the Rosenberg and Columbia Foundations. 

Social welfare (individual) : 
Cohen, of New York City, director from 
1944 to 1953 and presently a staff member 
of Youth House, which was established as a 
detention facility in New York for delinquent 
children under 16 years old. His nonpunitive 
approach to children and his actual admin-_ 
istration at Youth House established a new 
pattern of services in this neglected field of 
child care. Mr. Cohen is presently adjunct 
professor of institutional administration at 
New York University graduate school of pub- 
lic administration and social welfare. 

Communications: Station WFIL and 
WFIL-TV in Philadelphia for pioneering the 
development of in-school radio and television 
in schools in the Philadelphia area. Pro- 
grams produced are for curriculum enrich- 
ment and a wide range of subjects is pre- 
sented. The station publishes an annual 
Teachers Manual to aig teachers in planning 
classroom activities around the programs. 

Special listing: 

Mrs. Nina Perera Collier, of Darlington, 
Md., for her contributions to children’s mu- 
sical education by introducing live, recorded, 
and filmed music, of exceptional performance 
and excellent commentary, into the regular 
curriculum of the Baltimore schocls. The 


Frank J. - 
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Margaret Scoggin, of New York City, for 
developing and moderating the radio pro- 


gram Young Book Reviewers, heard weekly 
over radio station WMCA,. The program is 
an unrehearsed discussion by children over 
12 who have read a specific book, always 
posted well in advance on school bulletin 
boards, with the author taking part when 
possible. New York City-schools carry the 
program over WNYE, the board of educa- 
tion’s official radio station, for use during 
school hours. Miss Scoggin has worked with 
teen-agers since 1928 in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and in 1941 organized and be- 
came the first librarian of the Nathan Straus 
branch, a modern experimental library for 
children and young people. 

Mrs. Ruth Pruyn Field, widow of Marshall 
Field, made the announcement of the awards. 
Because of Mr. Field’s death, the awards 
will not be continued after this year. 

In addition to Mrs. Field, members of the 
awards committee who selected the recipients 
of the awards are: 

Leona Baumgartner, M. D., commissioner 
of health, New York City. 

Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, president, Ar- 
thur Lehman Counseling Service, New York 
City. 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

James Brown IV, executive director, the 
Chicago Community Trust, Chicago, Ill. 

Hon. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary 
Without Department, United Nations, New 
York City. 

Martha M. Eliot, M. D., former Chief, 
Unfted States Children’s Bureau, Wasaing- 
ton, D. C. 

Leonard H. Goldenson, president, American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., New 
York City. 

John Gunther, writer, New York City. 

Herold C. Hunt, the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. Cc. ’ 

Charlies A. Janieway, M. D., professor of 
pediatrics, Harvard University Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. . 

Mrs. David M. Levy, president, the Citizens’ 
Committeee for Children of New York City, 
Inc., New York City. 

Ernest K. Lindley, director, Washington 
Bureau, Newsweek, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard W. Mayo, director, Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, New York City. 

William C. Menninger, M. D., the Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 

Hon. Justine Wise Polier, judge, Children’s 
Court, New York City. 

Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, public and indus- 
trial relations consultant, New York City. 

Howard A. Rusk, M. D., associate editor, 
the New York Times; chairman, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, New York City. 





Federal Aid to School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


__OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
short time we will have before us for de- 
bate a Federal aid to school construc- 
tion bill. At the present time two bills of 
the many which have been introduced on 
this subject are receiving the most con- 
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sideration—H. R. 1, the Kelley bill, and 
H. R. 3986, the administration proposal. 

In order that the representatives of 
each State may know what each bill of- 
fers to his State in the way of aid and 
cost, I have asked the Tax Foundation of 
New York to prepare the following table, 
shcwing the grant to each State under 
each bill as well as the cost to each State 
as their share of the tax burden imposed 
by the appropriation for each bill: 


[In thousands] 




















Share of 
Federal grant Federal tax 
burden 
H.R.1/ H. R. H.R.1! H, R. 
3986 | 3986 
Alabama Windia son chinicereeil 13, 453 | 11,148 5, 841 3, 125 
EE, aricncewtanne 3, 807 2, 524 2, 804 1, 500 
MN oo at bceecn a 7,971 6,620 | 3,037 1, 625 
California............- 41,319 | 14,180 | 56,426 | 30, 196 
Colorado. ..:.<.<.<..- 5, 417 3, 009 5, 374 
Connecticut_ 7,174 2,011 | 11,916 7 
Delaware-..- coil 381 2, 979 A 
eis 2 os S 11,436 | 6,309 | 12,442 MA 
GQeaneitie oh oi cececui 15, 356 | 11,926 7, 944 25 
Sy, | 2,538] 1,801 1, 519 | 1: 
I i silts cineendincrei | 30, 371 11, 125 | 42,407 | 22, & 
RS saiieetlenense | 15,340 | 8,021 | 14,194 , 59% 
Pendle denen 9,630 | 5,813 | 7,243} 3,875 
ER: | 7,125] 3,744] 5,958] 3,187 
Kentucky.......... a..| 12,477 8, 917 6, 425 3, 437 
NN icine 12,135 | 9,204] 6,834] 3, 656 
I die, - cettiten ae 3, 367 1, 932 2, 745 1, 469 
Maryland (D. C.)_..-| 11,712 5,829 | 15,654 | &, 374 
Massachusetts__..._._| 15,860 | 6,782 | 20,970 | 11,218 
Michigan. ............ 25, 588 | 12,102 | 30, 666 | 16, 405 
Minnesota__.......... 11, 550 7,047 | 10,047 5, 375 
Mississippi. .........- 9,760 | 7,772 | 2,862] 1,531 
DOE ccs Kee 13, 762 5,885 | 15,129 | 8,093 
Montana............- 2, 391 1, 405 2, 044 1, 004 
Nebraska. ............ 4, 831 2,856 | 3,972 2, 125 
MMe on Sk se cesinen ad 699 203 1, 168 625 
New Hampshire__-_-_- 1, 920 1, 074 2, 103 1, 125 
New Jersey_.......... 17, 016 5, 489 | 23,949 | 12,812 
New Mexico..........| 3, 481 2, 643 1, 986 1, 062 
New York____......._| 49,192 | 15,765 | 77,864 | 41, 654 
North Carolina... 18, 270 | 14,615 | <8, 411 , 500 
North Dakota. 2,586 | 2,013 1, 460 781 
CMs a oe .--| 30,355 | 11,321 | 35,982 | 19, 249 
Oklahoma. -.--....-.--- 8, 573 5,998 | 5783] 3,004 
i aR 5, 840 3, 099 5, 724 3, 062 
Pennsylvania... ._..- 37, 659 | 18,803 | 40,947 | 21,905 
Rhode Island___._.-.. 2, 668 886 | 3,213 1,719 
South Carolina... 10,509 | 8,727 | 3,972] 2,125 
South Dakota__._..-- 2, 586 1, 881 1, 402 750 
‘Tennessee. __.........| 13, 762 | 10, 144 7, 243 3, 875 
at cemteternsdenis 2, 974 | 19,842 | 25, 701 | 13, 749 
Utah. 3, 253 2, 317 2, 103 1,125 
wen, fg 1, 448 1, 007 1,110 504 
Virginia.__..... 13, 811 9, 275 9, 755 5, 218 
Washington 8, 996 4, 298 9, 112 4, 875 
West Virginia 8, 622 6, 699 4, 206 2, 250 
Wisconsin _. ._- -| 13,111 7, 365 | 12,442 | 6, 656 
Wyoming.......-<...: 1,171 674 1, 051 562 





Desirability of Security Guaranties to 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON -B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


-dent, it has seemed to me that there is 


one widely held misconception arising 
out of the current Middle East dispute. 
It is that granting Israel some guar- 
anties of its security would somehow 
constitute a reward for aggression. The 
issue is far more complicated. 

Roscoe Drummond, the scholarly and 
careful columnist for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, addressed himself to 
this issue this morning. With his usual 
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clarity, he points out that such guar- 
anties would be simple justice—not a 
reward. I ask unanimous consent that 
his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Out OF THE EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI IMPASSE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnHineTon.—A negotiated solution, 
which would bring about the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Egypt with assurances 
against new Egyptian raids and discrimina- 
tions, seems within reach. 

If this end is achieved in the next few 
days—and the ingredients of agreement ap- 
pear definitely at hand—then everybody, 
with the possible exception of the Soviet 
Union, which prefers turmoil, will be the 
winner. 

It seems to me that the United States has 
rightly committed itself, both morally and, 
in all reality, irrevocably, to establishing for 
all nations, including Israel, the right of in- 
nocent passage through the Egyptian-held 
Gulf of Aqaba to the Israeli port of Elath. 

For its part, Israel now seems disposed to 
accept assurances, which are less binding 
than guaranties, as a basis for withdrawal. 
This would be a wise and justifiable act of 
faith in the firm intentions of the United 
Nations and the United States not to permit 
a resumption of the Egyptian actions which 
provoked the invasion. 

What has brought this explosive and ap- 
parently irreconcilable impasse to the border 
of peaceful solution? 

The Israeli position was that its very sur- 
vival depended upon being guaranteed 
against repeated Arab raids from the Gaza 
strip and assured of uninhibited access to the 
port of Elath. : 

The United Nations position was that, de- 
spite the provocations, the Israeli invasion of 
Egypt in force was a massive violation of the 
U. N. Charter and that the U. N. couldn't 
give any guaranties to Israel as long as it 
was violating the charter. 

The stalemate—no Israeli withdrawal 
without guaranties; no guaranties without 
Israeli withdrawal. 

This deadlock could only be broken by two 
things: 

Recognition by the United States that the 
U. N. had become so involved in the techni- 
calities of the dispute that in the end it was 
dealing primarily with what it would do— 
that is, vote sanctions—if the deadlock were 
not broken, rather than dealing effectively 
with the substance of the deadlock. 

Recognition by Israel that in the end its 
best interests would be served rather by rely- 
ing on the United States and the U. N. than 
by provoking the aroused hostility of the 
free world through trying to obtain its rights 
by force. : 

It seems to me that there has been a con- 
fused and overelaborate concentration on 
the need of making sure that Israel is not 
rewarded as the result of its invasion of 
Egypt. 

This would be an important concern were 
it not for two circumstances: 

The responsibility for the series of con- 
flicts between Egypt and Israel is so inter- 
woven that a similarly interwoven solution 
is not only realistic but justifiable. Both 
countries are at fault, and I should think 
there is no moral reason why the conditions 
which would bring about a solution should 
not come into being simultaneously—or as 
nearly simultaneously as possible. 

Secondly, the real test of whether the U. N. 
has rewarded aggression is surely not 
whether Israel withdraws before it has some 
solid assurance that Egypt's offenses against 
Israel will not be repeated but whether 
israel is being given anything in the wake 
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of the invasion that it didn’t deserve before 
the invasion. It isn’t. 

Secretary Dulles’ initiative to break out of 
this hobble is apparently yielding results. 
With increasing precision he is assuring 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion that if Israel 
withdraws its forces, the United States will 
act to establish the international right of 
free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. 
This is not reward; this would be righting a 
longstanding injustice. 

Reports from Cairo suggest that Egypt may 
be ready to accept U. N. troops in the Gaza 
strip to prevent border raids. If not, the 
same protection could be achieved by Israel 
inviting the U. N. troops to stand guard on 
the Israeli border. 


Craftsmen Donate Talents to Polio Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
human generosity and kindness have 
fortunately been present in every age, 
including ourown. These qualities were 
again demonstrated when an entire crew 
of carpenters, electrical workers, brick- 
layers, and other trade-union members 
went to work without pay in the com- 
munity of Hillsboro, Oreg., to add a room 
to the home of Leo Helsby. 

Mr. Helsby is an outstanding war vet- 
eran, ex-schoolteacher, and former un- 
ion official, who has been stricken with 
polio ever since October 31, 1955. Due 
to excellent care and therapy which 
he received at the veterans hospital in 
Portland, Mr. Helsby has made a sub- 
stantial recovery, although he_is still 
severely crippled. 

Under the leadership of a former 
schoolmate of mine, Harry Failing, of 
Portland, these trade-union members 
went to work unselfishly and voluntarily 
to add a room to Mr. Helsby’s home so 
that his recuperation may be facilitated. 
In addition to the union members, many 
businessmen and lumbermen of the com- 
munity of Hillsboro cooperated gener- 
ously in the project. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
from the Oregonian of Portland of Feb- 
ruary 25 and from the Oregon Labor 
Press of February 22, which tell of this 
good deed, be print®d in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of February 
25, 1957] 
CRAFTSMEN DONATE TALENTS TO PoLIo VICTIM 
(By William Hilliard) 

Labor worked overtime in Hillsboro Sun- 
day—and without time and a half. 

The carpenters, electrical workers, brick- 
layers, and other union men that labored 
overtime would be compensated all right, 
but not in extra wages. 

Their overtime pay would be the happiness 
of a Hillsboro family of 4, cut to 3 temporar- 
ily more than a year ago when the father 
was stricken with polio. 


February 97 


The unionmen worked feverishly Sunday 
to build an addition to the home o; 1, 
Helsby, 240. Southwest 282d Street, yj). 
boro, They had only 1 day to complete +. 
job. 
Helsby, 29, was stricken with polio Octe 
ber 31, 1955, and has been hospitalized si;., 
For 8 months, the ex-schoolteacher was con. 
fined to an tron lung, but now he is abi ., 
be without artificial breathing for more ;),. 
10 hours and he is coming home. . 

The new addition will be Helby's own 
room, fully equipped to take care of his every 
need. Mrs. Helsby, a registered nurse. and 
the children, Paula 4, and Michael 3, wj|) also 
use the addition as a “family room.” 

HE SOLICITS HELP 

Helsby will keep himself busy doing ty. 
toring when he returns home. In his spar 
time he will probably paint, a hobby pp 
picked up in occupational therapy at the 
veterans’ hospital when he decided to fing 
some use for his left hand. 

Helsby, who used to do everything wity 
his right hand, lost the use of the righ; 
hand following the polio attack that pars. 
lyzed his chest muscles and left his jc; 
useless. F 

Harry Failing, 2469 Northwest Kearney 
Street, a polio victim who has recovered from 
his attack from the great crippier, is re. 
sponsible for Sunday’s activity at the Helsby 
residence. ~ 

Pailing met Helsby while showing films ty 
polio patients at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
He became interested in Helsby because, as 
Pailing put it, “Leo was in a tremendous 
state of depression.” 

“I could see that Leo’s recovery was not 
going to be very great,” said Falling, “and 
that his future was going to be in a rest 
home.” 


& the 
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MANY VOLUNTEER TO HELP 


Pailing said he talked to many people in 
Hillsboro called upon them to come to 
Helsby’s aid. Failing was sure he could keep 
Helsby out of the rest home if he could give 
him encouragement. 

He talked to local newspapers, unions, and 
individuals. Ali volunteered to pitch in and 
help see that a room was added to Helsby’s 
home—an addition that would keep him as 
comfortable as in the hospital and allow him 
te come home. : 

Sunday’s activity on 282d Street is the 
result of cooperation.. Failing calls it “an 
investment to keep Leo out of the rest 
home.” 

To Mrs. Helsby it will be the family room, 
where she and the children can be with 
Helsby every day. 

Man’s faith in man paid dividends to 
Helsby and to Failing. 

[From the: Oregon Labor Press of February 
22, 1957] 
UNIONMEN WILL Bui~p Reom For HILispor0 
PoLio Victim 

Union carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
and members of other crafts will be givin 
their time and skill next Sunday for another 
union member. 

Leo Helsby, former secretary of Pulp & Sul- 
phite Workers 166, was stricken 15 months 
ago by polio. The disease took a severe toll 
of his body but not gf his spirit. Althoug! 
he does not have the use of his arms or legs, 
Helsby is determined to be self-supporting 
and more than a score of union members are 
determined to help him. 

Helsby lives at 240 Southwest 282d, Hills- 
boro, half a block south of Oak (formerly 
13th Avenue), near Hillsboro’s east city limit. 

The plan is to add a bedroom-sitting room 
to the Helsby house which will be adapted ‘0 
his needs. Materials have been donated of 
secured at cost. The foundation has beet 
laid. - 
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Construction will be a 1-day project like 
an old-fashioned barn-raising on Sunday, 
24. Union craftsmen and friends 

will gather early and hope to complete the 
addition that day. Volunteers will be wel- 
come, according to Harry Failing, a fellow 
polio victim now recovered, who has organ- 


ized the project. 





The Oil Price Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
president, there is now much talk in 
the country relative to the price of oil 
and oil reserves. Few seem to realize 
that oil has advanced very little in price, 
while the cost of production has greatly 
increased during the past 10 years. 

The Oil City Derrick has published a 
very instructive editorial on this subject, 
and, the Guaranty Trust Co. has made 
a study entitled “Are We Running Out of 
oil?” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial and article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion (Pa.) 
Derrick of February 13, 1957] 
Tue On Price SITvATION 
Oil is still the favorite whipping boy in 





Mr. 


Washington. 

That’s the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from the hue and cry over the recent 
price increases in petroleum and some of its 
derivatives—a hue and cry that completely 
ignores the age-old law of supply and de- 
mand, the cost structure, and other factors 
that vitally affect this industry the same as 
any other in the economy. 

Yet it is significant to note that in the 
past 10 years all major industries have ad- 
vanced the prices of théir products with 
methodical precision and regularity. There 
was scarcely a peep in Washington. Nary 
a stir followed these advances. 

But the recent oil increase—the first gen- 
eral increase in about 4 years—loosed a tor- 
rent of abuse upon the industry and a flood 
of unwa”ranted charges of monopoly, con- 
spiracy, and the like. 

The oil price increase can be fully justi- 
fied. In fact, the increases were long over- 
due and, in the opinion of those in position 
to know the real status and problems of the 
industry, are wholly inadequate to permit 
producers to meet steadily increasing de- 
mands and replenish reserves in the face of 
mounting costs. 

In the last 10 years, crude oil prices have 
increased only 28 percent. During the same 
period, average hourly wages paid in the pro- 
ducing industry have increased 61.3 percent, 
oilfield machinery prices have advanced 55.6 
percent, oil well carbon casing 77.8 percent, 
oil well alloy casing 87.5 percent, carbon line 
Pipe 1178 percent, finished steel products 
80.7 pereent, and automobiles 45.9 percent. 

Just since the last general crude oi! price 
adjustment in June 1955, the oil-producing 
ustry has absorbed 5 rounds of increases 
basic steel prices and 4 rounds of wage 


face of these increased costs—in- 
that have put the cost of finding and 
petroleum 6 to 10 times higher 
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than it was 10 years ago—the industry is ex- 
pected to set new records of production to 
meet increasing demands and, at the same 
time, continue discovery work in order that 
proved reserves may be maintained in keep- 
ing with the growing needs and in prepared- 
ness for any emergency. 

During 1956 the statistical record of the 
industry shows that demand and production 
increased approximately 51, percent, but 
drilling increased less than 1% percent. 
This lag in drilling was due primarily to 
the fact that crude-oil prices remained un- 
changed while producers continued to absorb 
mounting costs. P 

There’s a limit to the power of the oil in- 
dustry, or any industry, for that matter, to 
absorb spiraling costs. When that limit is 
reached, there is no alternative but to 
increase prices. 

That’s the situation in which the oil in- 
dustry finds itself. The disparity of crude- 
oil prices must be eliminated if the industry 
is to be able to meet demands and maintain 
reserves at an adequate level. The recent 
price increase was a step in that direction. 
And, despite the furor created by the boost, 
it’s doubtful if the inerease is sufficient to 
bridge the gap between producing costs and 
justifiable revenues. 

A realistic view of the whole situation in- 
dicates that the oil industry, rather than 
being subjected to the attack now being made 
upon it, deserves commendation for resisting 
so long and at burdensome cost the infla- 
tionary pressures which engulfed it. 





{From the February issue of the Guaranty 
Survey] 


Ake We RUNNING OvT or OIL? 


The abrupt increase in demand for Ameri- 
can oil due to the closing of the Suez Canal 
has sharpened interest in the question of 
present and future supply. Are we within 
sight of the end of our petroleum resources? 

Some authorities have assumed that about 
half of the total reserves have been dis- 
covered, placing the ultimate figure some- 
where between 150 and 200 billion barrels, 

‘Others are much more optimistic. The De- 
partment of the Interior says, for example: 
“A total of 300 billion barrels as the ultimate 
reserves of the United States and of the 
adjoining continental shelves seems to be a 
reasonable figure.” Still other authorities 
believe that even the most optimistic of 
present estimates will eventually prove con- 
servative. 

NEED FOR CONSTANT DEVELOPMENT 


One point on which all authorities agree 
ig that the adequacy of the oil supply must 
always depend upon the continuous pro- 
cess of exploration and discovery. 

The finding of oil is a costly and hazard- 
ous business. The cost of a well ranges from 
$20,000 to as much as $1 million, averaging 
about $90,000. Of every 9 discovery wells 

‘drilled, 8 are dry. Only 1 in 43 finds a field 
of a million barrels, which is close to the 
margin of profitability. 

Recognizing these extraordinary costs and 
risks, Congress in 1926 enacted legislation 
permitting the holder of an oil-producing 
property to treat as depletion for tax pur- 
poses 2714 percent of the gross income or 
50 percent of the net income from the prop- 
erty, whichever is less. Under this incen- 
tive, Americans have developed an oil indus- 
try that is one of the principal foundation 
stones upon which the 20th century stand- 
ard of living has been built and have discov- 
ered new reserves fast enough to meet 
increasing current requirements and main- 
tain provision for a decade or more of 
future years. 

Yet the oil-depletion allowance has often 
been, and still is, umder attack. Demands 
will probably be made in Congress this year, 
as in years past, for the repeal of this special- 
interest legislation. Representatives of the 
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industry and of oil-regulatory agencies will 
probably be called upon to appear before 
congfessional committees and explain anew 
why the depletion allowance is not special- 
interest legislation, but legislation in the 
public interest, because it provides no more 
than fair compensation for the special risks 
and costs involved in producing oil. 


ECONOMICS OF DEPLETION 


Rational analysis of the economics of the 
oil-depletion allowance confirms the verdict 
of experience. Against the existing legisla- 
tive background, oil has taken its place 
among the great epics of American enterprise 
and welfare. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted than to jeopardize the future of a 
resource so vital to prosperity and national 
security by changes that cannot be justified 
even on theoretical grounds. Adequate pro- 
duction has always been a direct function 
of economic incentive. Expert opinion holds 
that our known oil reserves are not likely to 
become inadequate in the foreseeable future, 
provided we have the wisdom to maintain 
that incentive. 





Statement of Representative James C. 
Davis of Georgia, Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
February 25, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON: JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Rep- 
resentative Davis of Georgia before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to appear before you and the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee in opposition to 
this group of bills you are now considering. 

There are so many valid objections to this 
legislation that one individual can deal with 
only a small percentage of them. 

There are many able Members of the House 
and Senate who want to present arguments, 
both factual and legal, against these bills. 
I felt ‘when the announcement was first made 
that hearings on this legislation would be 
confined to 4 days, at such an early stage 
of this session, that that was a grave and 
serious mistake. 

Your suboommitee has now extended the 
hearings, I believe, until tomorrow, February 
26. I do not believe hearings on such far 
reaching and revolutionary legislation should 
be closed until ample opportunity has been 
afforded for full hearings to those desiring 
to be heard. I sincerely hope that you gen- 
tlemen will not close these hearings until 
that opportunity has been afforded. 


I am opposed to this legislation, first, be- 
cause it is unconstitutional; second, it is 
absurd and ridiculous; and third, it is un- 
necessary. 

Advocates of this type of legislation have 
tried to create sectional prejudice. Some 
have promoted the false theory that the 
South, my section of the country, is preju- 
diced against Negroes and has denied them 
equal rights in education, jobs, housing, jus- 
tice in the courts, and otherwise, while peo- 
ple of the North, East, and West, in direct 
contrast, eagerly extended to them the right 
hand of fellowship and gave them a warm 
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welcome into schols, churches, office, factory, 
and neighborhood community life. 

In both respects these claims are false; and 
that attitude is false. 

Some progressional liberals and profes- 
sional South haters have had the brass and 
effrontery to assume a holier-than-thou at- 
titude toward the South, and to deal with 
this question on the basis that it can be 
assumed- without argument that the south- 
ern people hate Negroes, and make a prac- 
tice of murdering them, cheating them, op- 
pressing them, and depriving them of civil 
rights. 

Whether this attitude stems from igno- 
rance, political considerations, or an evil 
heart and mind, I dé not know. I do know 
that such an assumption is unfounded, and 
first I want to give to you some facts in sup- 
port of the proposition that the-Negroes in 
the South (and the great bulk of them do 
live in the South) have fated better and 
received more consideration from white peo- 
ple than those who have left the South and 
gone to other sections of the country in 
search of the Promised Land. 

Whatever opposition may exist. in the 
South to integration with the Negro, has its 
counterpart in the North. The thinking 
people of all sections know this. 

I want to quote 4 paragraph from an edi- 
torial in Collier’s weekly for May 11, 1956: 

“The people of the North can help most, 
we believe, by cleaning up their own mess— 
and this process might well begin with a 
general soul searching to discover what resi- 
dues of prejudice remain there. When 
Harlem has been desegregated, when Negroes 
yhave been welcomed as neighBors in the 
present suburbs of New York and Chicago, 
when Chinese and Filipinos have been made 
to feel at home in San Francisco’s Sea Cliff 
and Pacific Heights, there will be time 
enough to point a finger at the South.” 

That editorial writer faces the facts, and 
admits the truth, that there is no warmer 
welcome for desegregation in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco than there is in 
the South. 

I do not, of course, have time to go into 
this situation in the great detail which the 
facts bear out, and in support of which 
thousands of instances could be cited from 
every section of this country. However, I 
do want to go into it to a sufficient extent 
to satisfy any fair-minded person that I 
am not dealing in isolated instances or re- 
ferring to rare and unusual occurrences. 

Former Senator Herbert Lehman, a sup- 
porter of integration, of New York, on June 
3 last year, speaking at an Urban League 
meeting in New York City, said that condi- 
tions in Harlem, a large Negro and Puerto 
Rican community in New York City, are “a 
rebuke to us of the North.” He further told 
them that “Harlem is an area of proverty, 
congestion, substandard housing and sub- 
standard schools.” This is not the state- 
ment of a northerner talking about the 
South. It is not the statement of a south- 
erner talking about the North. It is the 
statement of a former Governor and Senator 
of the State of New York talking about 
conditions existing in his home State and 
city. 

The Christian Science Monitor carried in 
its issue of June 12, 1956, an article written. 
by Mary Hornaday, bearing the title “Bar- 
riers Confront Negroes Seeking Housing in 
North.” She quoted Alan S. Paton who 
wrote a survey of the Negro in the North 
for Collier’s magazine, as saying “the cry of 
the Negro is no longer: “ ‘Let my people go’; 
it is: ‘Let my people in.’” 

I quote the following from her article: 

“FREE CHOICE DENIED 

“Here in New York City, where Negroes 
make up about 20 percent of the Manhattan 
population, they are still almost completely 
excluded from a free choice to buy or rent 
homes in the open competitive market. 
The Protestant Council of the City of New 
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York recently found that 22 of the city’s 27 
major real estate operators turned down 
Negro applicants for apartments, though ac- 
cepting white applicants of the same eco- 
nomic status. 

“Into New York’s Harlem are crowded more 
than a quarter of a million Negroes. from 
the Southern States, West Indies, and Africa. 
Negroes began to move into Harlem in 1901 
as a result of a deflated boom in real estate. 
Hundred of families deserted tenements on 
the west side to move into apartments built 
by speculative real estate promoters. Today 
Harlem contains Sugar Hill where affluent 
Negroes live in dignity and comparative 
splendor but it also contains some of the 
most notorious rat-ridden slums in New 
York.” 

I take it that these statements are true. 
Certainly no one would undertake to accuse 
the Christian Science Monitor as being either 
prosouthern or antinorthern. 

On June 12 last year, Mr. Hal Dumas, for- 
merly executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York City, said in a speech to the Atlanta 
Rotary Club that except for public trans- 
portation segregation is just as strong in 
New York City as any place in the South. 
He said: 

“They make a great effort to condemn 
segregation in the South, but it (New York) 
is the most painfully racial and religious 
clique-minded town in existence.” 

Some writers who have devoted study and 
thought to these problems feel that Chicago 
gives New York City keen competition in the 
field of segregating Negroes. In the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of July 16, 1956, a news 
item by James K. Sparkman quoted a Negro 
director of the Urban League as saying that 
Chicago “is the most segregated city in the 
North,” and that Negroes in Chicago “are 
situated in the middle of the Nation’s largest 
racial ghetto.” 

He quotes the same Negro spokesman as 
saying that Negroes pay 30 to 50 percent. 
more than a white man would pay for the 
same housing and that: “Negroes are not 
only denied freedom of movement, but they 
are ruthlessly exploited, overcharged, over- 
crowded, and disproportionately forced into 
slum living.” 

The article by Mr. Sparkman is quite long, 
but I want to quote a few paragraphs from 
it: 


“CHICAGO NEGROES FIND OLD MANSIONS 
DISAPPOINTMENT 
“(By James K. Sparkman) 

“ ‘Many of our people thought that man- 
sions were palaces. They have found them 
monstrosities.’ 

“This is how Roi Ottley, noted Negro au- 
thor and Chicago radio commentator, brings 
home the point that for Chicago Negroes, 
achieving size in hOmes has not proved an 
answer to their lo: b 

“Mr. Ottley, along with Negro newsmen, - 

welfare, and politician leaders, is quick to 
say that if jobs are the incoming Negro’s 
primary gain here, housing is his area of 
least progress. 
“Indeed, despite the visible evidence of 
changing home and apartment ownership, 
including that of many old South Side lake- 
shore mansions, little has been accomplished 
when compared with the growing problem, 
they argue. 

“Less than a month ago, Edwin C. Berry, 
new executive director of the reorganized 
Urban League, concluded from the weight of 
the league’s study data that Chicago ‘is the 
most ~~ o city in the North’ even 
though there has been progress in Negro 
housing. 

“*You and I,’ Mr. Berry told delegates here 
to a red cap union convention, ‘are situated 
in the middle of the Nation's largest racial 
arn 


Pi on 


ar fore in describing the area lying 
Lake Michigan south of the Loop 
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which takes in the site of the ill-reputeg 
Mecca flats and a hefty fraction of Chicago’, 
23 square miles of densely populated slums, 
‘8 miles long by 244 miles wide and contain, 
more people than the entire population o; 
Columbus, Ohio.’ 

“Restrictive device 


“By its nature, if not always by design 
housing restrictions are ‘a landlord's dey ice 
for controlling rents,” one Negro spokesman 
observed-here to this correspondent re cently, 
The victimized tenant, if given poor retury 
for his money, has little chance to flee. Saiq 
the Urban League on this subject: 

“*This residential segregation forced by 
Chicago custom means that Negroes are not 
only denied freedom of movement, but they 
are ruthlessly exploited, overcharged, over. 
crowded, and disproportionately forced int, 
slum living.’ Although no study of Negro 
rents in Chicago has yet been made, mr. 
Berry estimates that Negroes pay 30 to 59 
percent more than would a white man for 
similar quarters. 

“Why has there been no answer to this 
problem—especially im an era of record 
home and apartment building? The causa- 
tive forces are to be found deep in the na- 
ture of the steady stream of 1,000 to 2,509 
Negroes which are believed settling monthly 
in Chicago. 

“Some Negro spokesmen believe this fig. 
ure should be smaller; southbound trains 
are ‘daily full “of Negroes, they note. who 
have decided they have stayed long enough 
in the Windy City.” 

Illinois, a State which produces so many 
knights in shining armor to point an ac. 
ecusing finger at the South, has been the 
scene of race riots with more violence and 
disturbance in one riot than in all of the 
Southern States combined. In 1951 the In- 
ternational News Services reported that an 
anti-Negro mob of 10,000 milled about an 
apartment building in Cicero, Ill., a west 
Chicago suburb. 

These 10,000 Illinois people were stirred 
to a mob-violence pitch because a Negro 
war veteran undertook to move his family 
into an apartment building in a white neigh- 
borhood. This news item stated that Illinois 
National Guardsmen were lined up 4 deep 
holding back the crowd with guns and fixed 
bayonets, and that at least 6 persons were 
bayoneted by the guardsmen. The mob 
which began on Wednesday with 3,000 people, 
grew to 10,000 by Thursday. 

The Atlanta Constitution of July 12, 1951, 
carried this news story of the mob violence 
taking place in Chicago on that occasion: 


“SIX WOUNDED AS 10,000 BATTLE IN RACE RIOT 


“CHicaco, July 12.—At least 6 persons were 
bayoneted Thursday night while  steel- 
helmeted troops and police fought to rout 
an anti-Negro mob of 10,000 milling about 
an apartment building in Cicero, west Chi- 
cago suburb. 

“The most seriously wounded was identi- 
fied as Vicent Kaduk, 20, of Cicero, who was 
jabbed in left side with a bayonet. 

“The o were wy re he to have sut- 
fered minor cuts. 

. “Illinois National Guardsmen were lined 
up four deep, holding fixed bayonets in 4 
cordon about the building, trying to push 
the screaming crowd back. 

“Although most of the crowd had edged 
back to 200 feet from the building, some of 
the mob kept breaking through to as close 
as 50 feet from the troop perimeter, tossing 
bricks, rocks, and firecrackers at the building. 

“Several windows that had remained in- 
tact through two ener Wednesday night 
and Thursday were broken. 

“Although the guardsmen were outfitted 
with guns, no shots were fired. 


“The crowd, kept a block away 


from the building since sundown, broke 
as the steel-helmeted 


through police lines 
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arrived aboard guard trucks and char- 
ee ele police routed 25 persons who 
proke through their lines by firing pistols 
air. 
inte viclenes stemmed from efforts of a 
Negro war veteran and his family to move 
into the apartment building. They would 
nave been the suburb’s first Negro residents. 

“Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson ordered 500 
troops to the apartment building Thursday 
after vandals rampaged through the build- 
ing for the second time. 

“an estimated 3,000 screaming, jostling 
Cicero residents gathered outside the build- 
ing Wednesday night when teen-agers and 
noodlums raced into the dwelling, ransacked 
four apartments, and made a bonfire of the 
furniture. 

“Not a single family remained in the 12- 
flat structure.” 

Chicago people have not become more fol- 
erant since the Cicero occurrence. In 1954, 
2 years later, a mob of such size as to require 
approximately 2,000 policemen per day staged 
riots at the Trumbull Park’s housing project 
in Chicago. This resulted, as in Cicero, I11., 
from efforts to forcibly integrate a Negro 
family into a white housing project. Eight- 
een months after the riot started Police Com- 
missioner Timothy O’Conner said that 313 
policemen were assigned to the project daily, 
and that police details at the project have 
ranged to more than 1,800 men in a 24-hour 

riod. 

P uichigan has pointed the finger at the 
South from time to time. In the 1952 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, Michigan's 
Governor was brazen enough to say that dele- 
gates from the South should actually not be 
seated in the convention of the Democratic 
Party. 7 

Yet Dearborn, Mich., is far more prosegre- 
gationist than Atlanta, Ga. Dearborn’s 
mayor boasts in newspaper interviews that 
not a single Negro lives in the city limits of 
Dearborn. ; 

One might judge from the breastbeating 
of the Michigan Governor that Detroit would 
be a model therhood city, to which 
Negroes might come as a place of refuge 
from the segregated South, and be welcomed 
with open arms. However, on April 5, 1956, 
a mob of nearly 500 people in Detroit threw 
rocks through the windows of the home of 
a 70-year-old’ retired private policeman who 
had just moved in. Although this man said 
he and his family were white people, the 
word got around among the neighbors that 
he was @ Negro, and the same sentiment 
manifested itself in Detroit as in Cicero and 
Chicago, Ill, The news item about the 





Detroit incident is as follows: 
“DETROIT MQB FORCES OUT FAMILY RUMORED 
NEGRO - 
(By Bem Price) 


“DerrortT, April 5—Aged John W. Rouse 
bowed today to his neighbors’ belief that he 
and his family are Negroes. 

“Rouse said he had decided to sell and 
move after @ near race riot by nearly 500 
people last night on quiet, tree-lined Robson 
Avenue in northwest Detroit. Two windows 
in the modest brick home were broken by 
rocks before police broke up the growing 
demonstration. 

“Private policeman 

“Rouse, a retired private policeman, insists 
that he and all of his family, wife, daughter, 
and two grandchildren, are white. The 70- 
year-old former watchman sold the house to 
the Belmont Subdivision Association for 
$18,500, a $2,000 profit. =o 

“Under the terms of the sale Rouse has 
2 months in which to move. In the mean- 
time he-has free rent. When the sale was 
completed a 6-foot red-lettered sign ap- 
peared on the front lawn, reading, “Settled.” 
It was taken down an hour later by the 
association, Police blocked both ends of the 


. 
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street, cutting off the steady stream of curi- 
osity seekers who had been driving past. 

“People think that (sign) means they're 
going to stay here,” one member of the asso- 
ciation said. 

“Mrs. Rouse, also 70, cried, ‘How do they 
know we are Negro? They haven't even seen 
us. We didn’t even get out here until after 
dark Tuesday. I think there is something 
very wrong. I could expect something like 
this in a foreign country.” 


“Youngsters play 


“While Mrs. Rouse talked, her two grand- 
children, a boy 7 and a girl 10, were playing 
with a baseball in the backyard under police 
protection. . 

“*You know how children are,’ she said. 
‘They don’t know about things like this and 
I couldn’t keep them in the house all day. 

“Tt did not want them in the front yard 
where the other kids could make nasty re- 
marks.’ 

“Girls giggle 

“Off and on all day little girls in Bermuda 
shorts and long hose passed in front of the 
Rouse house giggling and occasionally yell- 
ing, “‘There’s a Negro in the crowd.’ 

“Large numbers of teen-agers gathered in 
knots across the street from time to time 
while housewives sat on porches in the warm 
sun gossiping about the neighborhood affair. 

“Oddly, a reporter ranging the street could 
find no one who admitted having seen or 
known the Rouse family, but all insisted 
they knew they were Negro. 

“Racial unit 


“Sgt. Thomas Nickerson and Detective Ed 
Boggs, members of the special investigation 
bureau which deals with racial problems, 
tried all day to trace the source of the rumor 
which set off the demonstration. 

“As near as we can determine,’ said Boggs, 
‘it. started with the movers. One of the 
workmen moving furniture into the house 
told a boy, “You ought to tell your folks 
there is a Negro moving in.” It apparently 
started’ from there.’ 

“The gray-haired Mrs. Rouse said, ‘I guess 
you know how all this started. I wish they 
had broken my dishes instead.’ 


“Trace rumor 


“Boggs and the sergeant, in tracing the 
rumor, found it passed by word of mouth 
mostly from one agitated neighbor to an- 
other. 

“The two officers said that their investiga- 
tion showed that both grandchildren were 
registered at birth as white. Rouse said he 
is part Cherokee Indian and that his wife is 
Scotch-Irish and French Canadian.” 

As I prepare this statement for this sub- 
committee, newspapers are carrying stories 
of riotous demonstrations taking place night 
after night in Detroit to protest a Negro mov- 
ing into a white neighborhood. These dem- 
onstrations began on February 11 this year, 
and continued nightly, the crowds ranging 
up to 250, and requiring 25 policemen to 
prevent breaches of the peace. The demon- 
strators are now not only demonstrating in 
front of the house of the Negro, but also are 
demonstrating in front of the home of the 
white woman two blocks away who sold the 
house to the Negro. 

The Washington Evening Star on Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1957, carried the following 
news item, and I quote it for the purpose of 
illustrating the fact that Detroit white people 
today are exhibiting the same antipathy to 
Negroes moving into white sections which 
they exhibited last year in the case of the 
man who said he was an Indian and not 
a Negro: 

“DETROIT CROWDS PROTEST NEGRO IN WHITE AREA 


“Detrorr, February 21.—Nightly crowds 
demonstrating before the home of a Negro 
woman who moved into a white neighborhood 
February 1 have grown to more than 100 on 
Detroit's Northwest Side. 
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“Police said 100 to 150 were dispersed last 
night in the vicinity of 12356 Cherrylawn, a 
house recently purchased by Mrs. Ethel Wat- 
kins, a widow seamstress. 

“Detroit’s Commission on Community Re- 
lations said demonstrations began February 
11 and have continued nightly since with 
most participants now also demonstrating 
before the home of a, white woman who sold 
the home to Mrs. Watkins. 

“The commission identified the white wom- 
an as Mrs. Eugenia Novak, who now lives two 
blocks away, and police said they had estab- 
lished an around-the-clock two-man guard 
there as well as at Mrs. Watkins’ home. 

“Police usually dispatch around 25 men to 
the neighborhood to disperse demonstrators 
and at times have barricaded Cherrylawn, 
turning back anyone who could not prove he 
lived there. 

“There have been no daytime demonstra- 
tions and no peace breaches during the night 
gatherings, police said. 

“David Gracie, field representative for the 
commission on community relations, said 
several demonstrators have been taken to the 
precinct police station and talked to, but 
none has been arrested. 

“First crowds of demonstrators ranged 
around 200 to 250, but dwindled to 35 to 40 
over the weekend, then increased last night 
and the night before.” 

Feeling between the races became so in- 
tense in Detroit in 1943 that the worst race 
riot in the Nation’s history occurred there. 
I hold no brief for race riots. I have never 
seen a race riot. I have never been near 
one. I hope I never see one. 

Race riots, of course, are illegal. They 
occur only when normal restraints are dis- 
carded, when respect for law and order is 
overcome by emotionalism. A race riot, or 
any kind of riot for that matter, is the final 
culmination of a feeling that anything is 
better than submission to the impending 
event. 

We in the South have maintained all along 
that by reason of our experience with the race 
problem, we know better how to keep down 
race tensions, race riots, and ill feeling be- 
tween the races, than those people in other 
sections who have not had the experience, 
and to whom the problem is a new one. We 
believe we are correct in this attitude and 
belief. I think the riots in Detroit, Cicero, 
Ill, the Trumbull Park housing project 
in the South Deering section of Chicago, the 
lake steamer riot in Buffalo, N. Y., the situ- 
ation in Dearborn, Mich., where no Negro is 
permitted to live, and the evidences of race 
tension in many cities and areas throughout 
the country demonstrate the correctness of 
our views and position on this serious prob- 
lem. 

Regarding the 1943 Detroit race riot, the 
U. S. News & World Report of May 11, 1956, 
said: 

“On that occasion, roving gangs of each 
race terrorized downtown Detroit and other 
parts of the city for 3 days—shooting, stab- 
bing, beating, and looting. Before the United 
States Army could restore order, 25 Negroes 
and 9 whites were killed, 700 persons injured, 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
damaged or destroyed.” 

That magazine in the same issue May 11, 
1956, quoted a Detroit Negro paper as follows: 

“Detroit seems to be rapidly returning to 
its old pattern of a few years ago, when we 
lived from crisis to crisis in the the last 2 
years there has been an unmistakable re- 
surgence in organized resistance to Negroes 
based upon color prejudice no effort is made 
to correct tragic mistakes in attitudes which 
can only lead to the destruction of our whole 
town.” 

Another example of the resentment which 
the white people of Detroit have against 
Negroes moving into white sections is the 
occurrence in October 1955 when a Negro 
couple with 3 children moved into a home 
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on Chalfonte Street. A mob of about 1,000 
white people collected and threw rocks at 
the home. Two policemen were injured. 
The family sold the house and moved. This 
was reported in the Sunday Star on May 13, 
last year. 

There are some things which cannot-be 
forced upon people. Mayor Orville Hubbard 
of Dearborn, Mich., told a newspaper report- 
er in an interview in regard to Negroes mov- 
ing into that city: “That can’t get in here. 
We watch it. Every time we hear of a Negro 
moving in—for instance, we had one last 
year—we respond quicker than you do to a 
fire. That’s generally known. It’s known 
among the Negroes here.” 

He was asked if the NAACP ever called 
upon him, and he answered: “No we'd chase 
“em to hell out of town.” He also is quoted 
as saying: “The politicians have made the 
race question a football. It’s hot up here, 
but we've taken an open stand in our com- 
munity. Detroit hasn't done it; they’re in 
a hell of a mess. We're for complete segre- 
gation, no if’s, and’s or but’s about it. That 
is my position and I tell the Negroes the 
same thing. I say ‘we don’t have equality 
among the whites and you don’t have equal- 
ity among the Negroes. Why stir up some- 
thing when you are getting along all right’” 

The newspaper reporter also quoted Mayor 
Hubbard as saying: “The politicians are 
trading out their votes. Our governor up 
here is way over on the thing. He’s doing it 
for votes, right? And civilization is suffering 
over it.” 

While the mayor of Dearborn, Mich., states 
that he would chase the NAACP out if they 
called on him, they do call upon the mayor 
of Atlanta, the governor of Georgia, and any 
other public official in our State at will. They 
hold regional meetings in Atlanta; in Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.;. without 
any trouble at all. And while we know they 
are troublemakers, and while we know that 
more than 41 percent of their. officers and 
board of directors are listed in the records of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as having connections with subver- 
sive organizations, and while we know that 
their program closely parallels the platform 
of the Communist Party, they are free to 
come and go as they please in our section so 
long as they are orderly and do not violate 
our laws. 

We know, of course, that there is a break- 
ing point in this problem of good race rela- 
tions. We know that if attempts are made 
to force things beyond this breaking point by 
legislation, executive orders, or judicial deci- 
sions there finally will come violence. It is 
to avoid this tragic result that we are so 
vigorously protecting this legislation. 

It is hypocritical for so-called liberals in 
other sections of the country to point an ac- 
cusing finger at the South and say we are 
more intolerant and have more racial antag- 
onism than other sections, in the face of 
such occurrences as fights between 300 white 
and Negro high-school students at the 
Kansas Municipal Stadium on April 24, last 
year; a fight between about 200 whites and 
Negroes, with thousands of spectators mill- 
ing about, in Asbury Park, N. J., on July 2, 
last year; a fight between white and Negro 
sailors in Honolulu on June 9, last year, re- 
sulting in the death by stabbing of 1 white 
sailor; fighting between white and Negro Air 
Force recruits in Crocker, Mo., on June 1, last 
year; a racial disturbance in Muncie, Ind., on 
June 10, last year, resulting in the closing 
down of a newly integrated swimming 
in that city; Memorial Day race riots last 
year in Crystal Beach, Ontario, which was re- 
ferred to in newspaper stories as “a night- 
mare of flashing knives and sobbing, fright- 
ened passengers”; a riot at Newport, R. I., 
among 1,500 white and Negro sailors and 
marines, their wives and women companions, 
on September 18, last year, which completely 
wrecked a club and sent 15 sailors to a hos- 
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pital; 1,100 taxi drivers in St. Louis going 
on strike on August 18, last year, in protest 
against the hiring of Negro taxicab drivers. 
On July 25, last year, a Toronto judge upheld 
an apartment house owner in his refusal to 
rent to a Negro; Cross and court 
hearings in Columbus, Ohio, on November 14, 
last year, resulting from Negroes moving into 
a white section in Columbus; banishment of 
a Negro woman and 8 children from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on June 8, last year, although the 
woman tearfully protested she didn’t want to 
return to Alabama. 

Ohio seems to be learning something about 
the race problem. On August 1, last year, 'a 
Negro, one I. W. White, Jr., executive director 
of the council to aid migrant workers in 
Cleveland, wrote a letter to an Alabama 
schoolteacher, advising him to urge his 
pupils to stay in the South instead of coming 
North. He was reported as having said that 
“The exodus North of southern Negroes has 
hurt the battle of Negroes to obtain first- 
class citizenship.” The Ohio Supreme Court 
on Apri? 18, last year, upheld an amusement 


park near Cincinnati in refusing to admit a — 


Negro. 

The papers are constantly carrying news 
stories of similar occurrences and of racial 
problems in the North, East, and West. Sev-r 
eral years ago Sgt. John Rice, an American 
Indian who was killed in Korea was refused 
burial in a privately operated Sioux City, 
Iowa, Memorial Park . Burial in 
that cemetery is limited to Caucasian only 
and the body of the American Indian sar- 
geant was finally interred at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Time does not permit me 
to give anything like a recital of all occur- 
ences of this nature even for only 1 year. I 
have taken the time and trouble to give you 
merely a few of those which occurred in 
1956. 

While we are thinking about the sectional 
aspect of this problem, it is well to bear 
in mind that the first court case upholding 
segregated schools for white and colored 
children was in Massachusetts, and-not in 
Georgia or any other Southern State. The 
case was that of Sarah C. Roberts v. The City 
of Boston decided in 1849, 108 years ago. It 
is reported in 59 Massachusetts 198 (Cushing 
5, 1849-50). The opinion was written by 

Justice Shaw. It was a case where the 
parents of Sarah C. Roberts, a Negro girl, 
wanted her to go to a school sup- 
ported by the city of Boston for white chil- 
dren only. She had” been assigned to a 
primary school supported by the city for 
colored children only. She alleged that this 
was discrimination on account of race and 
color. The court denied the petition and 
held that it was proper for the city of Boston 
to send this child to a colored school. On the 
question of prejudice the court had this to 
say 


“It is urged that this maintenance of sepa- 
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true in New York City as well as Atlanta Ga, 
On February % this year, Robert C. Weay,, 
New York rent administrator, said that ;,! 
cial segregation is increasing in cities and 
suburbs. He said that “existing Negro 
ghetto in cities were getting larger, and 
newly lily-white subdivisions were growing 
beyond city lines.” He also said “the m,;. 
jority of our dwelling units are sti)! Closed 
to minorities. Our failure to secure a Wide 
distribution of ethnic groups throughoy; 
communities tends to increase segregation jy 
all its forms.” 

He also said that the influx of Negroes jn;, 
northern cities increased their concentration 
in those neighborhoods where housing y,; 
available to them, and this, in turn, resulteq 
in some schools, parks, and other community 
facilities being utilized almost exclusively by 
Negroes while those in other neighborhood; 
served only white residents. 

His statements are found in the following 
article in the February 8, 1957, issue of the 
Atlanta Constitution: 

“NEW YORK RENT CHIEF FINDS SEGREGATION oy 
UPSWING IN CITIES AND SUBURES 

“New York, February 7.—Racial secrecs. 
tion is increasing in cities and suburbs, Rob. 
ert C. Weaver, New York rent administr:. 
tor, declared tonight. 

“Despite scattered progress against dis. 
crimination in the sale and rental of hous. 
ing, Commissioner Weaver said, existing 
Negro ghettos in cities were getting larger 
and new lily white subdivisions were growing 
beyond city lines. 

“ ‘Signal gains have bene made in New 
York State in barring discrimination in pub. 
licly assisted housing,’ he said, ‘but the 
majority of our dwelling units are still closed 
to minorities. Our failure to secure a wide 
distribution of ethnic groups throughout 
communities tends to increase segregation 
in all its forms.’ 

“Weaver said the influx of Negroes into 
Northern cities increased their concentra- 
tion in those neighborhoods where housing 
was available to them. 

“He declared this, in turn, resulted in some 
schools, parks, and other community facili- 
ties being utilized almost exclusively by 
Negroes while those in other neighborhoods 
served only white residents. 

“Weaver and Herbert Bayard Swope were 
guests of honor at a fund-raising party for 
the national and New York State committees 
on discrimination in housing. Two hundred 
persons were present in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Tree, 123 East 79th Street. 

“Weaver was chairman of the committees 
from their organization in 1950 through 
1954. He resigned to become deputy State 

commissioner. Swope, was honored 
for his service as chairman of the New York 
City Commission on Intergroup Relations, 
which he held until last December 31 

“Weaver said passage at Albany of the 
Metcalf-Baker bill was ‘imperative to extend 
nondiscrimination coverage to a broacier seg- 
ment of the housing market.’ 

“The bipartisan measure is now in the 
finance committee of the State senate and 
in the assembly’s judiciary. It would outlaw 
discrimination in most of the 4 million pri- 
vate housing units in this State. The pres- 
ent Metcalf-Baker law bans discrimination 
in housing that receives any form of public 
aid. 


“Algernon Black, chairman of the commit- © 


tee on discrimination in housing, declared 
passage of the Metcalf-Baker amendments 
would ‘set an example in civil rights for the 
whole Nation.” He said it was the first anti- 
bias bill affecting private housing to be in- 
troduced in any State legislature.” 

It is a cruel fact that the hypocritica! rep- 
resentations of some contemptible politicians 
seeking Negro votes have created false hopes 
in the minds of Southern Negroes. Some 


Negroes have accepted these hypocritical 
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nts at face value and are moving 
statesuch elties as New York City, Chicago, 

1: Detroit, Mich.; Columbus and Cincin- 

. <i, Ohio, and elsewhere believing that they 
nat se accepted into schools, churches, and 
will be 

all phases of community life. 

when they arrive, they find the opposite 
true. They are herded into squalid tene- 
ment q like cattle. They are over- 
narged. They are cheated. If they settle 
po a white neighborhood, the white people 
rush to move away as if the bubonic plague 
nad struck the community. Although Ne- 
groes there are not segregated by law, they 
are segregated by reason of residence, and 
the only way their children can be sure of 
attending non ted schools is for the 
school authorities to haul Negro children 
from Negro communities, past Negro schools, 
and enter them’ in white schools in white 
communities, and on the other hand to haul 
white children from white communities, past 
white schools, and put them in Negro schools 
in Negro communities. This is pointed up 
py an article in the Wall Street Journal of 

January 29, 1957, entitled “School Migra- 

tion,” which is as follows: 

“SCHOOL MIGRATION-—NEW YORK CITY REGROUPS 
PUPILS IN EFFORT TO ABOLISH NORTHERN 
FORM OF SEGREGATION 

(By Peter B. Bart) rn 

“New YorK.—Every weekday morning sev- 
eral school buses pull up in front of Public 
School 93 in the Bronx and some 200 Negro 
children scamper off to class. . 

“Until last September these 7- and 8-year- 
old tots could walk to their own neighbor- 
hood schools. Today the city of New York 
takes them in buses the 20 city blocks or 
more to Public School 93. 

“Their daily journey is part of an en- 
forced migration of school children being 
launched by New York’s board of education. 
It’s a matter of racial integration. Until the 
Negro children were transferred to Public 
School 93, that school was attended almost 
entirely by white pupils living in the neigh- 
borhood. Now, many of the 790 other 
New York public schools, it is mixed. 

“Mixed is a big word in New York City 
these days. Without fanfare—but by no 
means without objections—city officials have 
begun a program of racial integration that 
involves more than a policy of nondiscrim- 
ination, As at Public School 93, many school 
youngsters are already being transported 
from one school district to another so the 
board of education can achieve what it feels 
is a proper balance. ; 

“This is only a beginning. A master plan 
to speed up the integration process for New 
York’s 925,000 public-school pupils has been 
drawn up by the subcommittee on zoning of 
the board’s commission on integration. If 
approved, the plan will take effect next Sep- 
tember. It proposes extensive use of city- 
financed buses to create racially balanced 
schools, and suggests that racial integration 
should be the sole objective of school zoning. 

“Rotating teachers 

“Also under consideration: A plan for the 
rotation of teachers from ‘good’ 
schools to ‘problem’ schools so as to improve 
the quality of instruction in slum areas. 
Meantime, the board of education wants a 
868 million boost—to $412 million—in its 
new budget; some of the additional money 
would be used to expand the work of the 
commission on integration. 
~ “The aim of all this activity is to eliminate 
the school segregation that occurs in the 
North as outgrowth of local housing pat- 
bana aa banish it the officials must also 

traditional concept of the neigh- 
borhood school. 

“Elsewhere in the North this campaign to 
abolish alleged de facto school segregation 
is also Picking up in intensity—notably in 
cities like Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


is 
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But the most impressive efforts are being 
made here in New York. 

“Zven here the size of the school migra- 
tion can't be fully measured. One difficulty 
is that its operation is decentralized; school 
Officials say they’ve made no attempt to add 
up the number of pupils transferred. An- 
other is that the best informed officials hesi- 
tate to give a guess; they shy away from 
public comment because they think it is an 
explosive subject. 


“Crisscrossed city 


“Nevertheless, all concede that hundreds 
of New York students are already crisscross- 
ing the city by bus and subway to schools 
far from home. In the slum-ridden Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, full-scale 
transfers of children from zone to zone have 
brought about integration in at least 20 
schools since the opening of the school year. 

“Not only are children from Negro sections 
like Harlem traveling to hitherto all-white 
schools; in some instances, white pupils are 
crossing regular school zones to enter all- 
Negro schools. 

“‘One junior high school in my three 
Brooklyn districts was almost entirely Negro 
last year, and it’s now 50—50 in racial compo- 
sition,’ says Samuel M. Levenson, an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. He adds: ‘In 
another junior high school white students 
were brought in from a mile or so away to 
prevent it from becoming 100 percent Negro.’ 

“*We've got busloads of Negro children 
coming in from big distances,’ the principal 
of a formerly all-white school in Manhattan 
relates. ‘I hate to think what it’s costing the 
city.’ 

“In some cases, integration is being 
achieved by means of minor gerrymandering 
of school zones without much transfer of 
pupils. This is particularly true of schools 
in so-called fringe areas where white and 
Negro neighborhoods converge. 

“Vigorous pursuit 

“Spearheading the integration movement 
in New York and other cities, is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. At its 1956 convention in San Fran- 
cisco, the NAACP resolved that ‘the entire 
resources of this organization be dedicated to 
pursue with vigor the elimination of segrega- 
tion in fact in the schools in northern com- 
munities. * * * We cannot wait for residen- 
tial discrimination to be eradicated before 
something is done about the elimination of 
segregation in our northern public schools.’ 

‘“Backing the NAACP in a number of cities 
are such groups as the Urban League, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, United Automo- 
bile Workers, plus local civil rights and 
religious groups. 

“Not surprisingly, public officials are ex- 
tremely sensitive on the issue. Consider the 
curious case of an obscure Brooklyn minister, 
Dr. Milton A. Galamison of the Siloam Pres- 
byterian Church. Irritated by what he con- 
sidered to be a delay in desegregating Brook- 
lyn Junior High School 238, Dr. Galamison 
sent a personal telegram to Superintendent 
of Schools William Jansen, demanding the 
latter’s resignation. 


“To the minister’s astonishment, Dr. Jan- 
sen personally called and ‘asked for an ap- 
pointment.’ Later the telegram was released 
to the press along with a rather defensive 
explanation by Dr. Jansen of this position, 
Thus the affair attained citywide publicity. 
And Dr. Galamison was elected president of 
the Brooklyn branch of the NAACP. 

“Moving away 

“School authorities tend to discount the 
protests they hear. ‘We had some white 
parents who threatened violent action if their 
children were transferred to Negro schools,’ 
confides a Brooklyn principal, ‘but in the end 
some of them just gave up and moved away.’ 
Agrees Rev. Dr. David M. Cory, executive 
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secretary of the Brooklyn division, Protestant 
Council: ‘You hear a lot of talk about violent 
opposition to school integration, but I have 
yet to find any actual manifestation of it.’ 

“Nonetheless, some open opposition exists. 
The scheme to rotate experienced teachers 
from good to problem schools has already 
drawn sharp objections from the powerful 
High School Teachers Association. Its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Concetta T. Roy, warns: ‘It will 
only create more dissatisfied high-school 
teachers.” 

“And Rev. W. Sterling Cary, of Brooklyn, 
says: ‘I just don’t think the schools are the 
answer. The real problem lies in the housing 
ghettoes themselves which are the cause of 
northern school segregation. And I think all 
this rezoning could be a hardship on children 
who may have to travel great distances to 
school every day.’ 

“‘I believe we're being stampeded into a 
dubious program,’ contends the principal of 
a recently integrated Brooklyn school. ‘We 
have incontrovertible evidence of large num- 
bers of white children withdrawing from 
schools when Negroes are brought in from 
outside. Many New York schools will be 100 
percent colored within 2 years after Negro 
children are introduced. The hard truth is 
that we can’t have full-scale integration 
until both Negroes and whites are really 
ready for it.’ 

“But such voices seem unlikely to halt the 
rush, As one highly placed New York school 
official puts it: ‘Any racial issue is political 
dynamite in a city like this. If anyone sug- 
gests that the integration program be slowed 
down while we find out where we're going 
he’s immediately branded a racist’.” 

Any unbiased and objective study of the 
race question will show that where there 
is any appreciable number of colored people, 
generally the same attitudes exist and the 
same feelings are held, whether it be De- 
troit, Chicago, New York City, or below the 
Mason-Dixon line. One difference which 
exists is that people in the South are less 
hypocritical, and deal with the problem 
more realistically than people in other sec- 
tions, to whom the problem is a new one. 

At present rate of migration, the people 
in the North, East, and West are not going 
to remain unacquainted with the problem 
much longer...It is probably a good idea 
that Negroes are being attracted away from 
South into other sections by the pleasing 
stories they hear of higher wages, good living 
conditions, and integrated schools and dwell- 
ings. 

This migration very likely will continue, 
unless such people as the Cleveland judge 
who banished the Negro woman and her 
eight children back to Alabama, and the 
Cleveland Negro who wrote to the Alabama 
schoolteacher to keep his pupils in the South, 
can convince southern Negroes that they 
are better off at home, and that they are 
not wanted in the North. 

In the South, we have known for many 
years that if Negro children are to be edu- 
cated, the cost ‘of educating them would 
have to be borne by white people. I live 
in DeKalk County, Ga., a county whose pop- 
ulation now is about 210,000. It was 186,000 
in 1950. The city of Atlanta lies in Fulton 
County and DeKalb County. I want to give 
you some facts about our treatment of Negro 
children, which may be news to some of you. 
In 1950, I requested the superintendent of 
county schools in my home county to give 
me figures from his records regarding the 
number of Negro children in our county 
public school system, the cost of operating 
those schools, and by whom that cost was 
paid. These facts were that we had 2,042 
Negro children in the county public school 
system; that the county (not including the 
State contribution) spent $85.33 per pupil on 
white and colored alike which amounted to 
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$174,243.86 the county paid toward the edu- 
eation of these Negro children. 

His information further showed that Negro 
property owners in DeKalb County paid 
school tax upon 1,348 parcels of real estate, 
total valuation $357,320, net valuation after 
deducting the homestead exemptions $77,600. 
Negro property owners paid taxes upon 842 
items of personal property, gross valuation 
$79,500, net valuation after homestead ex- 
emption $50,750. The Negro property owners 
thus paid school tax upon $128,350 of tax- 
able property. Our school tax rate is $1.50 
per 100. The total amount of school taxes 
paid by those property-owning Negroes was 
$1,925.35. 

Thé county operated 4 Negro school buses 
to haul Negro schoolchildren to the county 
public schools at an annual expense of 
$2,000 each, or a total expense Just for school 
buses of $8,000. So, the total school taxes 
paid by the Negroes of DeKalb County into 
the county school system was less than one- 
fourth the actual money spent by the county 
to haul their children to the school houses. 
The $1,925.35 would have provided less than 
$1 dollar per pupil for the 2,042 Negro chil- 
dren who attend the county public schools. 

We have known all through the years 
that we have to carry the tax burden. We 
have carried it uncomplainingly, and are 
now carrying it uncomplainingly, because we 
know that if the burden of educating their 
own children were carried by the Negroes, 
they simply would not be educated. Last 
year, in 1956, I asked the county school 
superintendent to furnish me the same in- 
formation which he previously furnished me 
for 1950. Last school year the State of 
Georgia paid $92.35 per pupil for operating 
purposes, and DeKalb County paid $51.70 per 
pupil, making a total of $144.05 per pupil. 
Of the $51.70 local payment the Negro tax- 
payers paid $1.93 per pupil; the white tax- 
payers paid .77 per pupil. In the past 6 
years the De! County Board of Education 
has spent $1,377,223.28 rehousing Negro 
children and purchasing school equipment 
for them. This represents $517.95 per Negro 
pupil in capital outlay. 

The value of Negro property in my home 
county has grown now to $326,920, and their 
annual school taxes for 1956 amounted to 
$5,124.47, which, as I stated before, amounts 
to $1.93 per Negro pupil. 

On Sunday, December 11, 1955, DeKalb 
County dedicated 13 new school buildings. 
Eight of those were for white children, and 
5 of them were for Negro children. At this 
time all Negro children in our county are in 
new classrooms. All Negro schools meet full 
standards for accreditation; of the Negro 
teachers 17 cent hold master’s degrees; 75 
percent hold bachelor. of arts or bachelor of 
science degrees, and only 8 percent have less 
than 4 years of college. No Negro teacher 
with less than a bachelor of science degree 
has been employed in the last 5 years. 

Such legislation as that which you are now 
considering would disrupt our peaceful re- 
lations. Destruction of our segregated sys- 
tem of schools would carry with it destruc- 
tion of the opportunities now enjoyed by 
qualified Negro teachers in the South. This 
is pointed up by 4 recent article written by 
a Negro named Davis Lee, who is publisher 
of the Newark (N. J.) Telegram. This article 
was written by Lee after visiting in 
and the South and seeing for himself what 
the conditions are. I quote several para- 
graphs from Editor Lee's article: 

(By David Lee, Publisher, Newark (N. J.) 
Telegram) . 

“The efforts being made by certain paid 
agitators and pressure groups to have seg- 
regated schools in the South declared -un- 
constitutional may cause southern Negroes 
to lose a lot more than they will gain. * * * 

“Integration in the schools in the North 

and East is not a howling success. A Negro 
can attend most of the schools up here and 
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get an education, but few of the States that 
educate him will hire him as a teacher. The 
State of Connecticut doesn’t have 25 Negro 
teachers. 

“Recently I visited Albany, the capital of 
New York State, and learned that the city 
only employed 3 Negro teachers. Our own 
city, Newark, with Negroes constituting 20 
percent of the population employes 2,200 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and we don’t have 1 Negro principalship. 

“Nowhere in these integrated States do 
Negroes get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. Every device is employed 
to keep qualified Negroes from being as- 
signed. Recently a reputable New York 
labor union made a report on the employ- 
ment of Negro teachers in New York City 
and charged that a systematic scheme has 
been adopted to exclude Negroes as teach- 
ers 


“This is not true in the South. The 
State of Georgia employes 7,313 Negro teach- 
ers and paid them close to $15 million in 
salaries last year. North Carolina paid its 
Negro teachers over $22 million last year. 
Plorida is another State that ranks at the 
top on teacher pay. 

“If these States, that are now pouring 
millions of dollars annually into Negro 
pockets which provides our people with 
money that enables them to enjoy the dig- 
nity of man, to enjoy prestige and respect- 
ability, to buy homes and the necessities of 
life, are forced to abandon the segregated 
school, 75 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the South will lose their jobs. Not only 
that, but approximately 20,000 Negro prin- 
cipals will.lose their jobs as well. 

“Can the Southern Negro afford to take 
this sort of economic licking for the priv- 
ilege of sending his kids to a mixed school? 
I don’t think so. The price is too great. 
Again, what will happen to race relations 
in the South if school integration is forced 
down its throat? At present 50 percent 


of these Negroes, but white employers will 
definitely change their habits, and to the 
detriment of these poor people who are not 
responsible for the force change. * * * 

“This present movement to end segrega- 
tion in the schools is merely the beginning 
of a well laid plan to completely end segre- 
gation in everything in the South. If this 
happens, the Negro will be thrown into 
direct competition with the white race, and 
our business institutions will crumble. 

“No place in the world do Negroes own 
and control as much as do those in the 
South. Atlanta is without question the 
Negro capital of the world. It is the center 
of Negro culture, education, business and 
finance. And both Negroes and whites live, 
work and operate business without either 
being conscious of the other race. _ 

“This movement to integrate the schools 
in the South is loaded with more racial 
dynamite than appears on the surface, and 
the Negro will be the one who is blown 
away. 

“During the past 2 years I have spent 
more time in South than I have in my 
Office, and 


“Right now the southern 
better spot educationally, politically an 
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economically than the Negroes any place Clee 
in the world. Race relations are continy,i, 
improving. Every day more southerners 

recognizing the Negro as a man and accor, 
ing him the respect which he merits, py 
the southern Negro himself can do mo, 


groups 

In the 5-year period from 1951-55, a sy 
million school constru Program wy 
carried out in the State Of Georgia. 1), 
than half of this school construction, 5 
percent of it to be exact, went into constr. 
tion of Negro schoolhouses: The Neo 
schools are exactly the same modern, fy) 
equipped schools as the white. In my ow 
county Negroes have fared better than whit 
students, because now all Negro studeny 
are in new construction while many whi, 
students..are still using old schoolhousy 
Here are photographs of some new schoo 
constructed for Negro pupils. 

We name the Negro schools after oy. 
standing Negro citizens, which we believe 
an inspiration to Negro children to becon, 
good citizens themselves. 

We also provide for higher education y 
Negroes. There are Negro colleges and uj. 
versities in Georgia, and the State has, 
scholarship assistance program under which, 
during the school year 1954-55, 2,290 grant 
were made to 1,825 Negroes studying at 
institutions, at a cost to the State 
$208,217.90 for that 1 school year. So yu 
can see, Mr. and gentlemen, tha 
the white people in my State and in my con. 
gressional district are giving the Negro chil. 
dren, almost wholly unaided by the Negroe 
themselves, unlimited educational advan. 
tages. We have done this, and we are doin 
this, uncomplainingly. 

We encourage them to as much 
as possible. In my home district, Negroes 
have progressed to a remarkable extent. 
They own banks, radio stations, insurance 
companies, drugstores, grocery stores, office 
buildings, undertaking establishments, and 
commercial businesses of practically every 
description. In will probably shock some of 
you to know that there are Negro ‘policemen 
serving on the Atlanta City Police Force and 
that a Negro member serves on the city of 
Atlanta School Board. There are some 25,00 
registered Negro voters in the city of Atlanta 
Everyone is registered who wants to register 
just as the white people are, and everyone 
votes who wants to vote just as the white 
people do. They do not have to vote to 
themselves. stand in the same line 
the ‘white voters stand in and they use the 
same voting machines which the white voter 
use. 
We insist upon segregation—yes, for the 
experience of generations and years has den- 
onstrated that goodwill and the mutual 
advantage of both races.is best served ons 
segregated basis. The Negroes know that # 
well as we do, and the peaceful relation 
which exist between us demonstrate unques- 
tionably that our solution of the problem is § 
the best solution. 

So long as meddling busybodies wil! leave 
the whites and Negroes alone in our section, 
we have peaceful relations; we will live side 
by side on friendly terms; the Negroes wi! 
have unlimited educational opportunities 
and will progress as fast as they are able to 
progress. They will fare better with us than 
they will in the North, and the sensible 
Negroes know it. Our segregated system 
keeps down the riots which you have had in 
Detroit, Chicago, Cicero, and other places 
when a Negro moves into a white neighbor- 
hood. We know the Negro must have a roo! 
over his head, and we help him provide it 1 
his own neighborhoods. If that neighbor- 


nct have to move into a section where he 's 
not wanted, and where the white peoplt 
gather by the thousands and throw rocks 











Mr. Chairman, “if the American people are 
lo remain a Nation of self-governed people, 
overnment must be kept close to the people. 
here can be no dispute that our Govern- 
ment is @ Republic of Sovereign States. 
Under our Constitution, control of local af- 
irs is the function of the Siate. 
ntees to the citizen the right of trial 
by jury. So long as these two constitutional 
provisions are respected and carried out, the 
e1 will have self-government 
nd protection of individual liberties and 


Local government should not be taken 
rom the States and placed in the hands of 
in Washington. 
ernment is destroyed, and if the right to 
by jury is lost, then individual liberty 
nd freedom will surely be lost along with 
two constitutional bulwarks. 
This legislation is an attempt to overturn 
hose two constitutional provisions. The 
cals who want to remake our Government 
d remake the world know well enough that 
ubstitution of judicial ‘dictatorship for trial 
jury is a long step toward that objective. 
his legislation goes hand in glove with such 
1 It is a strong threat to our form 


If local self- 





This legislation is also a threat, and a 
erious One, to law enforcement. The po- 
icemen and sheriffs who have the job of 
p the lives, safety, arid property of 
jaw-abiding citizens have an extremely diffi- 
ult task now of coping with the thieves, 
s, yokers, purse snatchers, rapists, and 
Even under existing laws, this 
1 organization, the NAACP, is continu- 
bombarding the FBI, the Attorney Gen- 
Department, and other Federal Gov- 
mt agencies with false and unfounded 
aims that Negro criminals are being man- 

died, mistreated, oppressed, and deprived 
Bw rights. To illustrate the absurd, 

us, and unreasonable extent to which 
® tactics are carried, I want to give you 
S from a statement of the Attorney 
by Chairman Cetuer at a 
hearing before Subcommittee No. 
of the ‘denen Committee on July 13, 
955. These figures appear on page 176 of 
printed hearing. In the years for which 
number of complaints of alleged civil 
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gh the windows and inflict personal 
the occupants. 
Both and whites when left alone 
voluntarily segregate themselves as to 
, churches, dwellings, and social af- 
is demonstrated in Baltimore 
school pattern is substantially the 
before the fraudulent decision 
; ee aes 17, 1954. It is 
pm ated pattern 
ich is ed: in New York oe where 
ne cheap politicians and the meddlers are 
rear to bolster up a sagging integra 
am by hauling bus loads of Negro chil- 
ren from Negro neighborhoods to white 
no0ls and bus loads from white neighbor- 
Negro schools, and by putting on a 
Ce integrated dancing among 
they are doing there. 
sel of the races to voluntarily 
themselves is prover here in Wash- 
ere in spite of all the frantic ef- 
to force integration of the races in 
nools, the introduction of Negroes into a 
nite school does not turn it into an inte- 
rated school—it turns it into a Negro school 
thin the course of a few years, just as fast 
s the white people can make arrangements 
themselves from the community 
blish themselves over in Virginia 
Maryland where they are not plagued 
th this crack-pot theory of forced inte- 
ration. These things are the facts of life, 
nd it is far better to settie them peacefully 
nan it is to push things to the breaking 
point where law and order breaks down and 
olent — with its tragic consequences 


rights violations were given and total num- 
ber of cases tried and convictions secured, 
the figures given by the Attorney General 
were as follows: In 1940, 8,000 civil-rights 
complaints were received; no figures given as 
to how many cases prosecuted, or how many 
convictions secured. In 1942, 8,612 com- 
plaints received; prosecutive action taken in 
76 cases; no statement as to how many con- 
victions or acquittals. In 1946, 7,229 com- 
plaints were received in civil rights and po- 
litical cases. Fifteen cases were prosecuted, 
in which 5 convictions were secured. In 
1947, 13,000 complaints were received; 12 
cases were prosecuted, of which 4 defendants 
were convicted. In 1948, 14,500 complaints 
were received; 20 cases prosecuted; no figures 
given as to convictions. In that same state- 
ment the Attorney General estimated that 
15,000 complaints would be received during 
1949. 


Certainly when a situation exists where’ 


13,000 complaints are filed alleging violations 
of civil rights, of which 12 were considered 
worth trying, and of that 12 cases tried 4 con- 
victions were secured, undoubtedly the 
world’s record is broken for the filing of 
groundless complaints. we 

Yet these groundless charges, stirred up 
by the NAACP, 41 percent of whose officers 
and directors are cited in the records of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having connection with subversive organi- 
zations, caused the harassment and hin- 
drance, and in some cases intimidation, of 
policemen, sheriffs, prosecuting attorneys, 
and law-enforcement officers all over this 
country. It cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars to process 13,000 groundless com- 
plaints. The Department of Justice, accord- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses, maintains 
in. the Federal Bureau of Investigation 172 
specialists on civil rights matters, and, the 
Attorney General maintains in his Civil 
' Rights Section 7 civil rights attorneys and 4 
other civil rights employees. 


While the Attorney General's office is 
spending millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on this civil rights foolishness, he is 
costing the taxpayers of the country other 
millions of dollars which could be saved if 
money spent for employees in this useless 
Civil Rights Section were used to employ 
attorneys to try cases which are 5 years 
and more behind, in the Tax Division, and 
Court of Claims, cases in which interest is 
running against the Government, and will 
finally have to be paid, at the rate of $5,000 
per day “or nearly $2 million per year. If 
the Attorney General would use this money 
which he is wasting fooling with 13,000 
groundless civil rights complaints, and hire 
lawyers to catch up with these untried cases 
in which interest is running against the 
Government, those millions of dollars could 
be saved. Testimony on this waste of tax- 
payers’ money is found in the statement of 
Attorney General Brownell on page 56 of 
the Senate State, Justice, and Commerce 
Subcommittee hearings on May 10, 1956, and 
testimony of Mr. W. E. Burger on page 47 
of the State, Justice, and Commerce Sub- 
committee hearings of the House on March 
2, 1953. 

One might well ask why the United States 
Department of Justice would continue year 
after year to encourage and magnify thou~- 
sands of groundless complaints, which their 


experience of 18 years since the civil rights _ 


section was set up in 1939, has demonstrated 
to be groundiess. I think the testimony 
of Mr. S. A. Andretta, administrative assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, on page 149 
of the State, Justice Senate subcommittee 
hearings for fiscal 1957, let the cat out of the 
bag and gives the answer. That testimony 

“Senator JoHNSON. Mr. Andretta, I want to 
ask you one or two questions. 

“TI understand that the appropriation car- 
ries provision for several lawyers in the civil 
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rights section; is that right? I understand 
it is seven. 

“Mr. ANDRETTA. Yes; it is. 

“Senator JOHNSON. I understand that go- 
ing back to 1951 you have had the same 
number. 

“Mr. ANpRETYA. Yes; the same staff. 

“Senator JOHNSON. If you were not asking 
for any additional people in the civil rights 
section in all these years, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955, why is it that you are asking for a whole 
new division in an election year, 1956? 

“Mr. ANbDreETTA. I don’t know the answer to 
that. 

“Senator 
much.” 

Now the same question presents itself with 
reference to these pending bills. If the 
18 years’ experience with this civil rights 
section in the Justice Department shows 
that as many as 13,000 civil rights complaints 
will be stirred up and filed in a year, of 
which all but 4 were groundless, what 
reason is there for creating a new “civil 
rights division” which would be done under 
this legislation? 

One reason, I think, is this: Although 
there are many good law-abiding Negroes in 
this country, nevertheless the bulk of the 
crimes of vielence are committed by Negroes. 
The records show it, and there is no escaping 
the truth of it. This radical organization, 
the NAACP, under the guise of protecting 
civil rights, runs to the assistance of Negro 
criminals and seeks to protect them from 
the punishment for the crimes they com- 
mit. This has been their record. 

This pending legislation, if enacted, would 
tie the hands of law enforcement officers 
throughout this country, and would place 
law-abiding men, women, and children at 
the mercy of brutal, merciless, hardened 
criminals. 

Much of the crime of this country is com- 
mitted by dope addicts. A Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau report issued on February 
15 shows that 60 percent of the drug ad- 
dicts in the United States are Negroes. The 
hews item giving this report follows: 


“SIXTY PERCENT OF UNITED STATES DRUG 
ADDICTS ARE NEGROES 


“Washington, February 15—A Narcotics 
Bureau report that 60 percent of United 
States drug addicts ar@ Negroes was made 
public Friday. 

“Negroes represent about 10 percent of the 
total population, the report said. It was 
contained in testimony by Narcotics Com- 
missioner H. J. Anslinger to a House appro- 
priations subcommittee in closed hearing . 
February 4. 

“The Bureau’s. breakdown gave these 
other figures: White population, 87.8 per- 
cent of the total, with 29 percent of the 
addicts; Mexican, 1.5 percent of the popula- 
tion, 4 percent of the addicts; Puerto Rico, 
0.2 percent of the population, 5 percent of 
the addicts; other races, 0.5 percent of the 
population, 2 percent of the addicts. 

“Representative PassMan (Democrat, Lou- 
isiana) said in a statement the analysis was 
furnished at his request. He commented it 
shows an ‘extremely one-sided’ racial distri- 
bution of addiction, and he added: 

“I think this is significant and should be 
brought into true perspective, so that the 
problem may be factually- and objectively 
recognized by the public.” 

Here in the city of Washington, the Na- 
tion’s Capital, where both white and black 
ought to make the best possible showing, 
crime records for fiscal year 1955 show that 
of major crimes committe, 82 percent were 
committed by Negroes, the figures being 1,947 
committed by whites, 9,053 committed by 
Negroes. 

The crime records of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice show that of 13 Eastern, 
Northern, and Western States, including 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the rate per 100,000 of Negroes 


JOHNSON. Thank you very 
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in prison on felony charges was 681 percent 

over whites. The same crime record of the 

Justice Department shows that in 10 South- 

ern States the Negro is a better citizen than 

his Northern counterpart, the rate of 

Negroes per 100,000 in prison on felony there 

being oniy 248 percent over the whites. 

Law enforcement officers-in every section 
of this country know that this pending leg- 
islation would seriously cripple law enforce- 
ment. 

On February 1 this year, Police Chief Wil- 
liam H. Parker of Los Angeles, Calif., in a 
speech at Fresno to the California Peace Offi- 
cers’ Association, pointed out the danger of 
this legislation. He told the association that 
these very bills pending before your sub- 
committee, being the civil-rights program 
offered by the Eisenhower administration 
through Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
“would put the police out of business.” He 
further said that he opposes the proposal to 
establish a Federal Commission to Investi- 
gate alleged civil-rights violations by local 
law enforcement agencies. He declared that 
such a group (Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion) would play into the hands of the Com- 
munists, “who know they cannot bring about 
a revolution or make advances in the face 
of a resolute police force.” 

The California Peace Officers’ Association, 
after hearing Chief Parker, authorized its 
executive committee to petition Congress to 
“look at both sides and beware of legisla- 
tion which might seriously cripple law en- 
forcement.” 

The following news item regarding this 
action was carried in the Lost Angeles Times 
for February 2: 

“PARKER HITS CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION—LAW 
ENFORCEMENT MAY BE HAMPERED, HE TELLS 
OFFICERS 
“Fresno, February 1—The California 

Peace Officers Association, at the urging of 

Police Chief William H. Parker of Los An- 

geles, asks Congress to be careful of any 

civil rights legislation which would ham- 
per law enforcement officers. 

“The group’s action was taken here to- 
day. The executive committee was author- 
ized to caution Congress to ‘look at both 
éides and beware of legislation which might 
seriously cripple law enforcement.’ 

“San Diego Police Chief Elmer Jansen, 
association president, said the action will not 
commit the organization to oppose or sup- 
port any specific legislation but will state 
the organization's views. 

“Parker declared the civil-rights program 
offered by the Eisenhower administration 
through Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
‘would put the police out of business.’ 

“He said he opposes a proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal commission to investigate al- 
leged civil-rights violations by local law- 
enforcement agencies. 

“Parker declared such a group would play 
into the hands of Communists ‘who know 
they cannot bring about a revolution or 
make advances in the face of a resolute 
police force.’ ”’ 

Mr. Edward Scheidt, motor vehicle com- 
missioner of North Carolina, a former FBI 
agent for 22 years, has already testified be- 
fore your subcommittee. He has warned 
that this legislation would be an open invi- 
tation to any complainant to circumvent 
local governmental facilities by dealing di- 
rectly with Federal authorities. merely by 
claiming that some civil right was endan- 
gered or violated. This would bring law en- 
forcement to a complete halt, inasmuch as 
there is no possibility that Federal courts 
can take over and expeditiously handle the 
trial of State law violations. There are not 
enough of them and they do not sit long 
enough. 

There is no necessity for this legislation in 
order to protect voting rights. Ample law 
now exists to protect any person from being 
deprived of his right to vote. I can cite 
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you to a case tried in Georgia in 1955 which 
will refute any claim to the contrary. The 
case was that of Charlie W. Thornton et al 
versus C, C. Martin et al., registrars of 
Randolph County, Ga. It was civil action 
No. 520 in the United States District Court 
for the middle district of Georgia, Columbus 
division. This is the congressional district 
so ably represented by my distinguished col- 
league, Congressman E. L. ForREsTER. 

This suit was brought by nine Negro plain- 
tiffs on behalf of themselves and others who 
alleged that their names had been illegally 
removed from the voters’ registration list in 
1954. <A jury verdict was taken in which the 
allegations of the plaintiffs were sustained, 
and $880 damages was awarded to the named 
plaintiffs. A decree was entered by the court 
upon the jury verdict in which the registrars 
were ordered to place the names of 134 
Negroes back on the voters list within 10 
days of the decree, and the order was com- 
plied with. , 

If there are any other Negroes in Georgia 
who claim they are illegally deprived of the 
right to vote, the same remedy, under the 
same law, is available to them in the United 
States District Court just as in the Randolph: 
County case. Being brought under Federal 
laws, in a Federal court, the same remedy is 
available to citizens of any State, a fact which 
is well known to the Attorney General, and 
to his civil rights section. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is not only 
dangerous in that it threatens a complete 
breakdown of law enforcement; it is uncon- 
stitutional; it is absurd and ridiculous; and 
finally, it is unnecessary. I urge this sub- 
committee to so declare it. 


Tribate Paid to Ruth W. Jessee Upon 


Receiving Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
in Nursing Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speater, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of February 25, commenting on the 
recent honors bestowed upon Dr. Ruth 
W. Jessee, of Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre, who is the first nurse in the 
Wilkes-Barre area to receive a doctor 
of philosophy degree in the field of nurs- 
ing education: 

The tribute associates paid over the week 
end to Ruth W. Jessee, the first nurse in this 
area to receive the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in the field of nursing education, 
bespeaks the pride of the community as well 
as Wilkes and the profession in her 
achievement. She is in charge of the nurs- 
ing education program at Wilkes. 

A bachelor of science and a master of 
science, Dr. Jesse has had a distinguished 
career, now for new heights as a 
result of the recognition that has come to 
her from the University of Pennsylvania. 

is one of the oldest of the profes- 
sions and it is making considerable strides 
as graduates of accredited nursing schools 
seek college degrees after completing the 
basic 3-year course, qualifying them as 
registered nurses when they pass State 
board test. Many nurses these days go in 
for specialization. 


February 


Like every line of endeavor, nursins Offers 
opportunities commensurate with the ta). 
ents of the individual. That is why an jp. 
creasing number are going in for advance 
training. Dr. Jessee has set a new Standard 
with her accomplishment. 


America’s Indians Get a Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recently 1 
have read a number of articles which 
leave the impression there is little hope 
in our modern society for the American 
Indians. I cannot agree with this DOsi- 
tion. In this connection, I would like to 
insert an article appearing in the Feb. 
ruary 1957 issue of Together, the officia] 
organ of the Methodist Church, entitleq 
“America’s Indians Get a Chance.” The 
author, James Daniel, was formerly a re- 
porter for the Scripps-Howard nevs- 
papers, and is currently on the staff of 
Time magazine. I believe it is a much 
more- accurate picture of present-day 
conditions. , 

The article follows: 

America’s InpIANs GET A CHANCE 
“se (By James Daniel) 

Johnny Begay is a 10-year-old Navaho In- 
dian boy with wide, dark eyes, straight, black 
hair, and a dazzling smile. Born in a 1- 
room, windowless, mud-and-log “hogan,” 
third of 5 children of a poor, disease-cursed 
family (the first 2 children died in infancy), 
Johnny might have grown up to be just an- 
other blanket Indian, living on a Govern- 
ment dole like thousands of others on the 
huge Navaho Reservation in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

But one day when he was 7 and herding 
sheep, the principal of a school down in the 
valley drove up the canyon to talk with 
Johnny's father. Through an interpreter 
she explained that there was a new Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, Glenn 
L. Emmons, who was distressed because half 
the children of the Navaho Tribe, largest of 
all Indian groups, were not attending school. 
She quoted from a talk he was making to all 
tribal councils all over the country: “Other 
children can grow up to be doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, nurses, businessmen, bankers, 
skilled operators. They can be Congress- 
men, governors. Your children can, too, if 
they have the eduestion and we give them 
their chance.” 

“What does she want me to do?” the father 
asked the interpreter uneasily. 

“Put that boy in school,” said the prin- 
cipal firmlv. 

“Oh, no,” the father protested. 
would do his work?” 

“I will,” spoke up Johnny’s mother. “The 
strange woman has a good face. What she 
says is true. If we keep the boy here, he will 
never have any life but this.” 

Half an hour later Johnny was waving 
shaky good-bye to his family and riding the 
rutted trail down to the reservation boarding 
school. Starting without a word of English, 
Johnny made such in the next 3 
years that last fall he went with 500 other 
Navaho boys and girls to Gallup, N. Mex. 
There he lived in a big new dormitory staffed 
with house mothers and entered the city 
schools of racially cosmopolitan Gallup, strik- 
ing up friendships and studying with chil- 
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yankee, Italian, German, Polish, Mex- 

1 pegay stands for a new era in In- 
jan relations. It is an era that began in 
dis) when Presidential Candidate Dwight D. 
i nhower pledged to work out a solution of 
os age-old of our original Ameri- 
er in close and continuous consultation 

“th the Indians themselves, and to bring 

them into the main stream of American life. 

To redeem that pledge the following year, he 

appointed Glenn Emmons, a small-town 

country banker from Gallup and long-time 
champion and friend of the Indians, as the 
gsth oner of Indian Affairs. 

Under Emmons, Indian poverty, disease, 
and ignorance have been subjected to their 
most concentrated attack in history. In- 
dians have been freed from humiliating laws 
that point to them as second-class citizens. 
pest of all, thelr own creative self-help po- 
tentialities have been powerfully stimulated. 

“No longer is our problem prodding In- 
dians to get going,” confides a veteran In- 
dian Bureau official. 
up with them.” 

Born in Alabama 61 years ago, ons 
got out the Army in 1919 and headed for 
Gallup and a job as a bank clerk. Gallup 
was a coal- town with hitching posts 
in front of the saloons. Indians and their 
squaws thronged the streets on Saturdays. 

Many old Indian warriors still bitterly re- 
called the Navahos’ terrible forced march 
into exile with Kit Carson. Until the Yan- 
kees came along, the Navahos had been a 
proud and powerful tribe. Now despised, 
they were discouraged, ragged, and dirty, 
and some drank themselves petrified to for- 
get. But Emmons saw they were just ordi- 
nary people in trouble, and his heart went 
out to them. 

Incensed that Indians, forbidden by law 
to mortgage their land, could not borrow 
money except at scandalous rates from pro- 
fessional moneylenders, he and a brother, 
who had built up a little bank of their own 
on borrowed money, experimented by mak- 
ing character loans to Indians. Sometimes 
Emmons struck out the bank’s name on the 
note, substituting his own and advancing 
personal funds. He counted on the Navahos’ 
natural thrift and skill as livestock men, 
and the Indians kept faith with him. 

Emmons was one of the Southwestern 
leaders who joined behind the Indians’ right 
to vote, which led, in 1948, to court decrees 
that Indians were being deprived of their 
citizenship rights by party machines in Ari- 
zona ahd New Mexico. And in 1952 Emmons 
urged Eisenhower to come to the Gallup 
Indian Ceremonial. There, at the big fes- 
tival of Indian tribes from all areas of the 
country, Eisenhower signalized the political 
maturity of Indians by including them in 
his program, to bring them into the main- 
stream of Ameriéan life. 

After the election, the Navaho tribal coun- 
cil sent emiissaries to Washington to urge 
Emmons’ appointment as commissioner. The 
President waited until more than 150 tribes 
had had @ chance to express themselves on 
this issue. Then in July 1953 he named 
Emmons as the preference of the elected 
tribal leaderships and promptly sent the new 
Commissioner on a 2-month tour of Indian 
reservations throughout the West. 

When Emmons returned to Washington, 
he was the best-informed Commissioner since 
the Job was created in 1824. He reported 
a eee want what other Americans 

nt: help in overcoming ignorance, poverty, 
and disease, of which they have more than 
their share.” He pointed out that Indian 
infant mortality was nearly 3 times as high 

&s for the rest of the country, and tubercu- 
losis 6 times as high. Indians suf- 
fered 8 times as much infectious hepatitis, 
10 times as much dysentery. 

Despite solemn treaty promises, we had 
failed to provide Indians with even mini- 
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mum education. Some 20,000 children of 
school age hadn't been in a classroom; many 
times that many adults were unprepared to 
earn a living. As recently as the 1940’s Gov- 
ernment policy strove to isolate the Indians 
on the reservations, on the theory that they 
were incapable of competing or even protect- 
ing themselves against modern American 
society. And so on the 54 million reserva- 
tion acres, some of it so arid that it took 160 
acres to provide forage for 1 horse, were 
crowded some 250,000 to 300,000 Indians. 
Furthermore, a high birth rate which even 
now is expected to double the Indian popula- 
tion in the next 21 years meant that every 
year the Indian standard of living, already 
abysmally low, would decline considerably. 
In a move which Emmons approved, Con- 
gress cleared away an underbrush of archaic 
Indian law. It was ridiculous that in 1953 
the Indians were denied the elementary right 
to own firearms. It was a Federal offense 
to sell liquor to Indians—a law that served 
to emphasize the alleged inferiority of In- 


“It’s trying to keep*qdians and was flagrantly disobeyed. Now, 


local option determines if there’s to be pro- 
hibition and the Indian tribes, using their 
own police forces, courts, and jails, bear 
down on Indian drunkenness more effectively 
than the white man ever could. 

Emmons succeeded in getting the United 
States Public Health Service to take over full 
responsilility for Indian health. Health 
cycles ordinarily respond slowly. But al- 
ready this move, which led to an 87 percent 
increase in the number of sanitarians work- 
ing among Indians, has caused such indices 
as tuberculosis deaths to decline markedly. 

In education, Emmons started a crash 
program aimed at getting 100 percent of the 
school-age children into classes. On the 
Navaho Reservation, he speeded up the con- 
version of infrequently attended day schools 
into boarding schools, so that children would 
attend classes regularly. And one-room 
trailer schools were spotted over the reserva- 
tion to test new school locations. 

In a daring move, Emmons asked the cities 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah to admit 
Navaho children to their public schools. 
Back came the reply: “Sorry. No funds.” 

“O. K.,” said Emmons. “If we get you 
Federal money to build extra classrooms, put 
up Indian dormitories, and pay tuition, then 
will you take our children?” 

Public opinion was on the spot. Racial 
prejudice long had been camouflaged by the 
practical argument that since Indian-reser- 
vation property is exempt from local taxa- 
tion, it would be unfair to taxpayers to ex- 
tend public services to Indians. Now this 
excuse wouldn’t do, and after much public 
discussion Gallup and Aztec, N. Mex., and 
Holbrook, Winslow, and Snowflake, Ariz., 
agreed. A sixth town, Richfield, Utah, agreed 
to participate on a year-to-year basis with 
a limited number of Indian pupils. 

Today, after only 2 years in operation, the 
public-school project has 1,400 Indian pupils 
and is the pride of the whole area. Of the 
126 enrolled in Richfield, 86 made 3 grades 
in 2 years; 8 made 4 grades in 2 years; only 
1 has failed. 

Community attitude? Congressman H. A. 
Drxon, of Utah, reports that Indian children 
have been welcomed into Scouting; the 
Rotary Club has a standing committee in 
their behalf. The churches have given big 
dinners for them, and every single Indian 
child was invited into a Richfield home for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. Best 
of all, 14 Indian children have been placed 
in foster homes in the community. 

In these schools young Indian lives that 
would otherwise be wasted are being made 
meaningful and productive. I recently spent 
a day at the Intermountain School at Brig- 
ham City, Utah, where 2,300 teen-agers are 
getting accelerated academic, combined with 
vocational, training. “We're doing a strictly 
profitable salvage job on these deserving 
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youngsters,” Superintendent George A. Boyce 
told me. “Forget, if you want to, that they 
deserve this. Remember that if we weren’t 
helping them they would be on the tax- 
payers’ backs for 50 years.” 

Boyce told me there is apparently a spon- 
taneous movement among Indians toward 
Christianity. “It used to be that hardly any 
child came to us with a church affiliation or 
preference stated by the parents. Now hard- 
ly one comes without.” 


Intermountain has graduated a total of 
518 boys and girls. Seventy-seven percent 
are holding down jobs, most of these off the 
reservations. The others are in service, or 
taking further education. Unemployment is 
an unbelievably low 3 percent. Typical 
graduates include a $297-a-month railroad- 
shop carpenter, a $258 sheet-metal worker, a 
$232 brick tender for an Ogden, Utah, con- 
struction firm; two $360 bricklayers in Den- 
ver; a $208 body-fender man for the Ford 
assembly plant in San Jose, Calif. Other 
young men are in the Army, Air Force, and 
paratroopers here and abroad. 

Girl graduates go into domestic service, 
nursing, waiting tables, working in laundries, 
and clerking in stores—where there is work 
to be done. “They don’t mind starting out 
humbly,” says Boyce. “But get their foot 
on the first rung of the ladder and up they 
go under their own power.” 

Last fall an adult-education program 
stressing courses in English was launched 
among the Florida Seminoles, Arizona Papa- 
gos, South Dakota Sioux, North Dakota Chip- 
pewas, and Idaho Shoshones. ““Thousands 
of people on reservations today are separated 
from the modern world by a language bar- 
rier,” says Emmons. “No wonder they have 
such difficulty earning a living.” 

There’s already proof that maturer Indians 
are employable, given a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. During 1956 some 8,000 Indians, singly 
and in family groups, migrated from reser- 
vations to Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
other cities, where the Indian Bureau has 
job-placement offices. Some were middle- 
aged, some had never seen a telephone or a 
streetcar. Yet Bureau officials estimate that 
these newly transplanted Indians pay an 
average of $210 a year in income taxes— 
ceasing to be dependents of the United 
States and becoming cosupporters. 

There is a significant movement of indus- 
try to the reservations, with the Indian 
Bureau helping tribes get in touch with com- 
panies seeking new plant sites. Currently, 
Indians are working in electronics assembly 
plants in Wisconsin and footwear factories 
in North Carolina. A west-coast furniture 
company has started a new factory in Gallup 
and has contracted to use Indians for super- 
visory as well as bench jobs. 

Today we see the reservation Indian mov- 
ing eagerly, confidently, into our society. 
Johnny Begay is not one little Indian boy— 
he is thousands. In 3 years the Navahos, 
largest and till recently the most backward 
tribe, have raised their primary and sec- 
ondary enrollment from 14,000 to 26,000. 

A few years ago you could count on one 
hand the Navahos getting higher education. 
This year 250 are enrolled in colleges, medi- 
cal schools, nursing centers, and business 
schools. Of these, 99 have full scholarships 
from the tribal council, which not only pays 
tuition and board but sees to it that Navaho 


“students have as much spending money as 


other college youth. 

There is a new-found pride in personal 
appearance and grooming. On a recent trip 
to the Navaho country I marveled at not 
seeing even one unkempt or shabbily attired 
pupil. “There’s a reason,” said Wade Head, 
Indian Bureau regional director. “The tribe 
appropriated $400,000 of their own money 
to buy clothes for any child needing them.” 
They specified there was to be no institu- 
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tional garb, but attractive individual cloth- 
ing. 

All this is only an outward sign of an in- 
ward change. As wards and dependents of 
the Federal Government, the reservation In- 
dians naturally were suspicious, resentful, 
and often demanding. Today they have 
something to give. Recently a Navaho girl 
graduated from an eastern college and was 
offered a position teaching back East. Hav- 
ing held a scholarship awarded by her tribal 
council, she had a moral obligation to return 
to teach on the reservation. 

She took her problem to Paul Jones, the 
wise chief of the Navahos. 

“Accept the offer,” he told her. “Those 
people back East have been sending us teach- 
ers and doctors and nurses for a long time. 
I reckon the time has come for us to begin 
returning the favor.” 


The American Legion and the Salk Polio 


Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I include a press 
release of the Indiana American Legion 
and the resolution that the Indiana De- 
partment of the American Legion pre- 
sented to the National Rehabilitation 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 

The American Legion is to be com- 
plimented.and congratulated on their 
attempt to help in making possible in- 
noculation against polio. This is a 
worthy community service project being 
carried on by this public-spirited organ- 
ization. 

The press release follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE SALK POLIO 
VACCINE 


Department Comdr. Reed Beard, of the 
Indiana American Legion, today issued a call 
from the national rehabilitation conference 
in Washington, D. C., to the 464 Hoosier 
posts to make adult inoculation against polio 
their outstanding community service project 
of 1957. ; 

Commander Beard’s action call was given 
a tragic accent by the first reported 1957 
polio death in Indianapolis. 

Groundwork for the nationwide adult polio 
inoculation campaign was laid in Washing- 
ton last Sunday by the national medical ad- 
visory board of the American Legion com- 
posed of distinguished doctors and surgeons. 
Following its recommendation that the 
American Legion support the inoculation of 
all American people to stamp out polio. Dr. 
N. R. Booher, of Indianapolis, national re- 
habilitation vice chairman of the American 
Legion, drafted a resolution which was 
adopted by the national rehabilitation com- 
mission. It urged the 17,105 posts of the 
American Legion to get behind the comple- 
tion of adult polio inoculation before the 
end of March 1957. 

Department Commander Beard emphasized 
that the Salk vaccine has given Indiana chil- 
dren substantial protection against polio. 

“But if we are to stamp out polio as a 
public-health hazard in Indiana and the Na- 
tion, adults must also be protected against 
this dreaded disease,” he stressed. 

Commander Beard has sent the following 
call to all Indiana American Legion post com- 
manders, adjutants, and service officers: 
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“Enclosed find a resolution on poliomye- 
litis inoculations unanimously adopted by 
the national rehabilitation commission in 
Washington on February 24. 

“This letter is going to each of our posts 
in the department of Indiana with the 
urgent request that each post immediately 
contact its county medical society and local 
physicians and offer the services of the post 
in the polio inoculation drive in each com- 
munity. © 

“This is a golden opportunity for each and 
every post in the Indiana department to 
render community service. 

“I trust you will take immediate action on 
this important matter.” 

The resolution submitted by Dr. Booher 
and unanimously adopted by the National 
Rehabilitation Commission of the American 
Legion follows: 

“Whereas a successful, effective and proved 
vaccine against poliomyelitis has now been 
developed by American medical scientists led 
by Dr. Jonas Salk and known as the Salk 
polio vaccine; and 

“Whereas it has ben recognized that chil- 
dren up to 16 years of age and pregnant 
women are the most susceptible to poliomye- 
litis and therefore the early programs for 
inoculation with Salk vaccine while the 
supply was limited were confined to these 
groups; and ‘ 

“Whereas the supply of this vaccine is now 
adequate for all purposes; and 

“Whereas it is now that per- 
sons in the age groups up to and including 
40 years of age also are relatively susceptible 
to poliomyelitis and when the older age 
groups are stricken that their form of the 
disease is likely to be the most serious, bul- 


“Whereas medical scientists including Dr. 
Salk are now on record as urging that the 
older age groups, certainly through 40 years 
of age or older should be inoculated; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of competent 
medical people that if polio is eradicated 
from the younger population it is likely to 
seize on the older citizens with increased 
vigor; and 

“Whereas it is a proved fact that in many 
areas there is public apathy to 
completion of the inoculation of the Amer- 
ican public with Salk.vaccines as shown by 
the best statistics available; and 

“Whereas the medical profession is maxing 
strenuous efforts all over the Nation to com- 
plete these inoculations and help stop this 
disease before the next polio season in the 
spring of 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Rehabilita- 
tion Commission of the American Legion, 
upon the advice of its medical advisory 
board, does hereby go on record as approving 
the inoculation of all of our American peo- 
ple against poliomyelitis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all means available to the 
American Legion be used to bring this: més- 
sage to the American people and that all 
means be exercised by all units of the Ameri- 
can Legion to assist in the completion of this 
worthy and necessary endeavor before the 
end of March 1957, not only within this 
membership but the public at large.” 


Retirement of Rev. Robert Graham, of 
Ashley, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


February ay 


orp, I include the following editoria) from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evenin 
News of February 25, which comments - 
the retirement of Rev. Robert Graph 
pastor, Ashley Presbyterian Chureh 
after 35 years service to the congrega. 
tion: " 

Retirement of the Reverend Robert g;, 
ham, pastor of Ashley Presbyterian Churey, 
on Thursday after serving the congregatio, 
for 35 years, will sever another link with the 
past. He was ordained in 1917 ang Served 
only one other charge. 

Earlier in the month, the Very Revereng 
Nicholas Chopey, pastor of St. Mary’s Greek 
Rite Catholic Church, retired from actiy, 
duty after 54 years in the North Wilkes-Bar, 
charge. During the past decade or two, prac. 
tically all of the veteran clergymen on the 
local scene have disappeared, leaving oy) 
a handful to carry on in the old tradition. 

The Reverend Mr. Graham is the fifth mip. 
ister in the history of the Ashley congrega. 
tion that dates back to 1844, although it wa 
not formally organized until 1866. The jig 
includes the Reverend William Day, th, 
Reverend Melvin Custer, the Reverend Georg 
H. Broening, and the Reverend McKeen Pojy 
all deceased. These clergymen, the Revereng 
Mr. Graham included, played a leading roj. 
in the community as well as in the denomi. 
nation. Ashley Presbyterian Church, in fact 
is older than the borough itself. 

The Reverend Mr. Graham not only is loyeg 
by the congregation, but he is highly r. 
spected by the presbytery which honored him 
with the posts of moderator, stated clerk anq 
delegate to the synod and genera) assembly, 

While there will be regret that the Rey. 
erend Mr. Graham’s fruitful career is drawing 
to a close, members of the congregation anq 
other friends will rejoice that at long last 
he is about to reap the harvest of fidelity to 
duty in the form of leisure in the remaining 
years of a useful life. 


Confusion in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, 
I include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 

CONFUSION IN THE U. N.—Move For Sanc- 

TIONS CALLED PREMATURE, IGNORING STEPS 

Lamp Down IN CHARTER 


How can fear between nations be removed? 
Is this the task of the United States alone 
or is it the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions? And if the U. N. has failed in the 
past to give assurances that it will act to 
remove fear of attack does this mean that 
it should not be asked by its members t 
try again? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
Middle East crisis. They are answered in 
the words of the United Nations Charter. 
Skeptics and cynics point to the ineffective 
ness of the U. N. heretofore, but the fact is 
that the major themselves failed ‘0 
utilize the U. N. and make it effective. 

Many people have a vague idea that the 
U. N. can somehow become effective as 4 
means of maintaining peace in the world, 
but few persons really know how precise the 
language of the charter happens to be. A 
good example of this lack of knowledge 's 
the emphasis recently given in the press ‘0 
sanctions—as if this were a first instead of 4 
last step and as if this is a discipline to 
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posed by the General Assembly 
nally Ceually that body can only recom- 
am ¢@ and hasn’t any binding authority on 
nis subject at all under the charter. 
what the f of the United Nations 
drew up in 1945 a charter which said 
cally that “in order to insure prompt 


$i effective action by the United Nations, 
- members confer on the Security Council 


responsibility for the maintenance 
privpternational peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility, the Security Council acts 
on their behalf.” 2 

No other body—neither ‘the General As- 
sembly nor any U. N. committee—has such 
sweeping power and responsibility. 

The charter itself recognized that fear of 
attack might be basic in bringing about the 
yse of force to meet a threat. So the charter 
says that “all members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any member state.” 

If this is not heeled, the charter in article 
40 declares: “In order to prevent an aggra-~ 
yation of the situation, the Security Council 
may, before making the recommendations 
or deciding upon the measures provided for 
in article 41, call upon the parties concerned 
to comply with such provisional measures as 
it deems necessary or desirable. Such pro- 
yisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims or position of the par- 
ties concerned. The Security Council shall 
duly take account of failure to comply with 
such’ measures.” 

Now article 41 enumerates the possible 
sanctions—economic and military. But, so 
far as the United Nations is concerned, these 
can be imposed only by the Security Council. 
Individual members can, if the Security 
Council fails to act, impose sanctions collec- 
tively, but this is not a United Nations action 
and, under international law, the nation 
against which the sanctions are imposed can 
regard such sanctions as an unfriendly act 
or even an act ef war. 

So the problem is to get unanimity in the 
Security Council where in the past the Soviet 
veto has barred the way to enforcement ac- 
tion except in the case of Korea when the 
representative of the Moscow Government 
happened to be absent from the all-impor- 
tant meeting of the Security Council. 

Would the Soviet Government or any other 
government today veto a resolution which 
calls merely for the pronouncement by the 
Security Council of an intention to devise a 
program of provisional measures that will be 
presented by the Council to both parties in 
the Israel-Egypt dispute? Certainly the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops could be more 
readily now if the Security 
Council under article 40 repeats the words 
of the Charter that “such provisional meas- 
ures shall be without prejudice to the rights, 
claims, or positions of cae concerned.” 

This is an orderly pri ure designed to 
remove fear and to assure justice. It is a 
first stép and an immediate one whereas 
sanctions is a last step to be taken only after 
all the other methods of settlement stipu- 
lated in the charter itself have been ex- 
hausted, Discussion of sanctions is there- 
fore, at best premature, especially since 
article 33 of the charter prescribes that the 
Security Council shall first call upon the 
parties to settle their disputes by “negotia- 
tion, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
arrangements or other peaceful means of 
their own choice.” 

The world is waiting for the U. N. to func- 
tion as its charter requires and in that way 
fear can be removed and faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the U. N. can be restored. 
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, U.N. Policing Idea Gains Favor in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on several occasions I have urged the 
administration to take the lead in ex- 
ploring the possibility of establishing a 
permanent United Nations, police force. 
It is my feeling that present conditions 
offer us a great opportunity to establish- 
ing such a force. Indeed, the future 
effectiveness of the U. N. might well 
depend upon our seizing this oppor- 
tunity to begin the development of a 
U. N. military force responsible directly 
to the U.N. itself. 

In this connection I wish to insert an 
article from the Newark Star-Ledger of 
February 24, 1957, entitled “U. N. Polic- 
ing Idea Gains Favor in United States,” 
by Elmo Roper and associates: 

THE PusLic Putse: U.N. Po.ictne Ipza GAINS 
Favor IN UNITED STATES 

From time to time many harsh words are 
spoken and written about the United Na- 
tions. It has been called everything from 
a glorified debating society to a threat to 
United States sovereignty—even a propa- 
ganda mouthpiece for the Communists. 

So it becomes important to record the fact 
that with all its alleged faults and frailties, 
the United Nations nevertheless enjoys a 
high degree of confidence among the rank 
and file of the American people. 

A short time ago-we asked a sample of 
public opinion.a long and detailed question 
about the U. N.: 

“Some people say the United Nations 
should have a permanent police force in 
order to enforce or put teeth into its de- 
cisions. This would be composed of troops 
from all the United Nations countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Others are 
against having a permanent police force be- 
cause the United States could not completely 
control what its own troops in the police 
force were used for. Would you favor or 
oppose a permanent U.N. police force with 
American troops in it?” 

This is a very explicit question. Moreover, 
one reason for a “‘No” answer is prominently 
provided for anybody who wants to seize it. 
Thequestion was not asked in a time of in- 
ternational relaxation, but against the grim 
background of the Suez crisis, and of the 
U. N.’s first sponstaneous and actual placing 
of such a police force in the field, so the 
overall answers have a great deal of sig- 
nificance: 


. 


Percent 

In favor of such a police force_.......__ 57 
tthe ah owe nahin dmiidenwe 22 
“Don't know” or “It depends”_......... 21 
100 


Such opposition as there is to a U. N. 
police force containing American troops is 
greatest in the South. 

The Far West’s vote of confidence in the 
police force idea is very high. The East is 
more restrained and the Midwest might be 
described as lukewarm. But even if évery 
“Don’t know” or “It depends” vote were ulti- 
mately cast against it, the idea of a police 
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force with American troops would still gain 
a& majority in every part of the country ex- 
cept the South, where the results would be 
only a 50-50 standoff. 

Thinking in terms of an international 
force to Keep world law and order is a new 
thing for the American people. Even when 
we were fully involved in World War II, 15 
years ago, our obvious desire was to stay 
clear of actual ties with other countries once 
the war was won. 

Against this background, it is remarkable 
that we find ourselves now taking the U. N. 
as much for granted as we do. It is even 
more remarkable that we are so ready to go 
along with the idea of a standing U. N. 
force—not one just thrown together hastily 
for a time of emergency, but one which 
would be a safeguard against emergencies 
arising, and ready to nip one in the bud if 
it did. Our old ways of thinking have been 
dear to us, but our survival seems to be 
dearer. 

How much of this feeling is just a willing- 
ness to follow Eisenhower’s lead? It is hard 
to tell. His own emphasis seems now to have 
shifted to more reliance on United States 
power and policy to prevent conflict from 
flaring up again. When we ask this ques- 
tion again some months from now, we shall 
be able to get some indication of how solidly 
grounded these attitudes are among the 
American people. 





Attorney Arthur Maguire Sworn in as 
Judge of Luzerne County (Pa.) Or- 
phans’ Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of February 25 
commenting on the newly appointed 
judge of the Luzerne County orphans’ 
court, Attorney Arthur Maguire: 

Having resigned as chief counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, At- 
torney Arthur A. Maguire is scheduled to 
take the oath of office this morning as the 
newly appointed judge of tle Luzerne Coun- 
ty orphans’ court. The honor comes as a 
climax to an eventful career which began 
with his admittance to the bar, September 
14, 1929. He was named as assistant United 
States attorney in the middle district in 
1934 and later became the United States at- 
torney. 

He comes from a family long prominent 
in educational circles in this area. A brother, 
John, was a well-known teacher in Wilkes- 
Barre, Dr. Frank Maguire; another brother 
was at East Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege for years. William was city editor of 
the Times-Leader for a lengthy span. 

Enlistment in the Air Corps in 1917 cut 
‘Arthyr Maguire’s teaching career short and 
after the war he took to the study of law, 
completing a course at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

A ceremony such as today’s has not been 
frequent in the history of the local orphans’ 
court. Maguire will have had only seven 
predecessors going back to 1874. Judges 
Daniel Rhone served from that year until 
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1895; Alfred Darte, 1895 to July 20, 1901, 
dying in office; George H. Troutman, October 
8, 1901 to 1902; Andrew M. Freas, 1902 to 
1922; E. Foster Heller, 1922 to October 26, 
1940, died in office; Andrew Hourigan, Sr., 
December 16, 1940 to 1951; Ben R. Jones, 
1952 to 1957. = 


Delay Vote on Israel Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of February 22, 1957: 

DeLay Votre on IsrazEt SANCTIONS 


Following the Israeli Cabinet’s decision to 
to make another effort to reach an under- 
standing with the United Nations, the im- 
perative need is for the U. N. to delay for a 
few days any moves to punish Israel with 
sanctions for failure to withdraw her forces 
completely from Egyptian territory, 

That Israel did not offer to withdraw at 
once, after President Eisenhower’s speech 
outlining the position of the United States, 
and the U. N., may be. disappointing to some. 

But so long as Israel appears willing to 
negotiate further with the U. N., and has left 
the way open for eventual withdrawal if 
Israel’s security can be protected, prospects 
of peace in the Middle East will be aided by 
go-slow tactics in the United Nations. 

Even in advance of any U. N. vote on sanc- 
tions, Israel was under tremendous moral 
pressure to remove her forces from the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba without getting 
the guaranties she is insisting on. 

Part of that’pressure came from the U. N. 
General Assembly, which ordered Israel, as 
well as France and Great Britain, to with- 
draw after their invasion of Egypt last fall. 

A greater part, perhaps, came from the 
United States, when President Eisenhower 
called on Israel to accept generalized assur- 
ances regarding the Gaza strip and rights of 
free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba and 
held it would be a setback for hopes of inter- 
national order if the U. N. failed to exert its 
full influence to make Israel withdraw. 

The President’s argument was persuasive 
to many people. For Israel, with her record 
of respect for world opinion, to join Soviet 
Russia in flouting the U. N. might be a grave 
mistake. For the U. N. to fail to follow 
through on its moves to restore peace in the 
Middle East might drastically damage pros- 
pects of settling future disputes. 

But the argument is not at all one sided. 
For if the U. N. should go to the lengths of 
voting sanctions against Israel, where it has 
failed to apply them to Russia for the crush- 
ing of Hungary's bid for freedom, it would 
be applying one law to the weak, and another 
to the strong. 

‘It is regrettable that the President in his 
speech did not emphasize what Egypt did to 
bring on the crisis, and is doing to prolong 
it. The background of Egypt’s murderous 
border raids against Israel, and the vow of 
President Nasser to exterminate the infant 
nation, is vital to any discussion of the 
invasion. 

Even before that, Egypt committed eco- 
nomic aggression against Israel by barring 
Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal. The 
U.N.’s order that Egypt lift the blockade was 
defied—and the U. N., it should be remem- 
bered, did not even consider sanctions. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


These are matters the U. N. should con- 
sider in any further discussion of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. It ought to take 
account of the large share of blame borne 
by Egypt for provoking the invasion, and of 
the need for guaranties that if 1 with- 
draws, it will not merely set the stage for 
further provocation by Egypt or other Arab 
nations. 

In offering to use American influence to 
secure the guaranties Israel wants in the 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, President 
Eisenhower went as far as he could to show 
that the United States sympathizes with 
Israel’s problems. That should be borne 
firmly in mind by Israel’s "government in 
any further discussions of the crisis. 

But the U. N. is in a position to offer 
stronger guaranties, which would certainly 
result in Israel's withdrawal. More than 
that, by recognizing that the crisis stems 
from Egypt’s aggressive acts, the U. N. would 
show that justice, rather than the size of a 
nation, is the main factor in its search for 


peace. 


United States Economic Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of February 25, which dis- 
cusses the recent speech made by At- 
torney Charles Rozmarek, at Wilkes- 
Barre, with reference to United States 
economic aid to Poland. Attorney Roz- 
marek, a native.of Wilkes-Barre, is now 
president of the Polish-American Con- 
gress: 

In advocating United States economic aid 
to Poland, Charles Rozmarek, speaking here 
last night at the golden jubilee banquet of 
branch 790 of the Polish National Alliance, 
drew a line to distinguish between the Red 
regime in Warsaw and the people of 
Poland. 

Far from asking the Government in 
Washington to throw in with Communists 
in Poland or elsewhere, Mr. Rozmarek, who 
is president of the Polish American Con- 
gress which represents 7 million Americans 
of Polish extraction, saw an opportunity to 
drive a new wedge between Poland and Rus- 
sia, thus accelerating the demise of com- 
munism. 

It is bold thinking and, in military circles, 
it might be regarded as a calculated risk. 
But battles are not won without taking 
chances. Victory usually goes to the side 
that has the courage of its convictions. 
This, of course, does not mean America 
should deliver to Poland a check for $100 
million or some such sum with its blessing. 
That would be foolhardy and Mr. Rozmarek 
has not such assistance in mind. 

He would limit assistance to credits in the 
United States, thus controlling the type and 
flow of aid. In addition to that, he would 
institute an American inspection system to 
follow through and take such other safe- 
guards as are necessary to prevent any of 
the aid from finding its way to the Soviet 
Union or its satellites. 

The people of Poland are hard pressed. 
They need so many things to keep body and 
soul together. If their insustry is built up, 
it will make them less dependent cn Moscow 


February 


and it will breathe new life into the ;,).., 
ing Polish economy. From a practica) \:. 
point, the country needs help to rena} 
existing plants and its mining in 
where working conditions are e¢spp, 
hazardous. The Polish farmers ¢0))), 
machinery and there are ever so many ¢}j,,. 
that would ease the lot of these br ve pen 
ple who are on the front lines in the gt;, ug. 
gle for liberty. 

There is ample precedent for the program 
Mr. Rozmarek proposes. Admittedly 
is a possibility the setup could fa)! flat on 
its face, but that is a chance we have 1, 
take if we wish to exploit development since 
the Poznan uprising. The alternative ;. 
to drive the national Communist: bac ta 
the Kremlin for aid, not a very pleasin, 
prospect. 


there 


Mr. Reserve in House: Overton Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. yy. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent ty 
extend my remarks, I include the follow. 
ing article from the New York Times: 

Mr. RESERVE IN HOUSE: OVERTON Brooxs 

WASHINGTON, February 26.—Years of un- 
spectacular legislative spadework in Nationa! 
Guard and military reserve affairs paid of 
in a spectacular way today for Representa- 
tive OvERTON Brooks. 

MAN IN THE NEWS 


Mr. Brooks, a Louisiana Democrat who has 
trudged for 20 years in Congress without 
tasting national fame, suddenly emerged as 
the peacemaker in one of the hottest dis- 
putes of the day. His achievement: Settle- 
ment of differences between the Army and 
National Guard over active duty training re- 
quirements for National Guard recruits. 

To bring about the agreement, Mr. Brooks 
reports, he took on the role of mediator as 
an unofficial part of his duties as chairman 
of the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
on Reserve Forces Policies. 

He held a series of separate conferences 
with spokesmen for each side, gently prod- 
ding first one and then the other to give 
some ground. The product, announced to- 
day, was a compromise formula that satis- 
fied everybody concerned. 

Mr. Brooks attributes the successful out- 
come largely to the fact that the disputants 
came to know him well and to trust his 
impartiality over the-two decades that he 
has worked on legislation in their field. 

A strong Reserve, including a well-trained 
National Guard, has been his No. 1 pro)- 
ect from the day in January 1937, that he 
first took the oath as a Member of Congress. 
Most of the major Reserve bills enacted 
since then bear his name as chief House 
sponsor. 

' STAFF AIDE FOR SPADEWORK 


But he has been overshadowed consistently 
by the powerful and colorful figure of Cart 
Vinson, the Georgia Democrat who heads 
the full Armed Services Committee. His role, 
in fact, is likened by some colleagues to thet 
of a staff lieutenant in charge of spadework 
for the general in command. 

Mr. Vinson, however, has bestowed the ti- 
tle Mr. Reserve on his friend from Louisiana 
with the following citation: 

“Overton Brooxs knows more about the 
Reserve and has done more for the Reserve 
than any Member of Congress.” 
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1957 
at 56, Mr. Brooxs is the committee's 
ranking mext to Mr. Vinson, and 


uently is in line for the chairman- 
crip should it become vacant with his party 
still in the majority. - 

Today, he looked forward to a new era in 
development of an effective Reserve program. 
He declared he had never before seen such 
a feeling of good fellowship between the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

His interest in building a well-trained Re- 
serve goes back to his own service in World 
war I. He enlisted in the Army at the age of 
ig and was thrust into combat as a private 
after 30 days of training. 

He had never ridden a horse but. found 
himself astride one, helping to pull an artil- 
lery caisson, on his first day of battle. 

“J fell off three times,” he recalls. 

GOT OUT WITH HIS SKIN, BUT— 


“I got out of it with a whole skin, received 
two battle stars and even rose to the rank 
of sergeant,” he reports. “But I decided then 
that if I was ever in a position to do so I 
would see to it that others were never sent 
into combat without proper training.” 

Aside from that goal, his main continuing 
interest has been the advocacy of Federal 
flood control projects—a subject close to the 
hearts of flood-weary constituents. 

This helps to explain why he seldom faces 
serious opposition in his biannual bid for 
another term. He is president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
has more flood-control projects as a major 


aim. 

On other national questions, his line has 
been that of a more-or-less typical Southern 
conservative. He voted against most of the 
New Deal-Fair Deal proposals of Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
and has become increasingly hostile to for- 
eign economic aid since the early days of 
the Marshall plan. 

Though he could not be describeri as a 
colorful or dynamic person, Mr. Brooxs has 
won influence through diligent work and a 
detailed knowledge of his specialty. He does 
not speak often on the floor, and when he 
does his talks are sometimes tedious. 

In conversation, he evidences the quiet 
charm of @ serious-minded and thoroughly 
sincere schoolmaster. 

Although he stands 6 feet tall and weighs 
195 pounds, he is unspectacular in appear- 
ance. He dresses conservatively, combs his 
graying blond hair in a semipompadour an 
wears conventional horn-rimmed glasses. 

Mr. Brooks was born in Baton Rouge. He 
served his political apprenticeship as a young 
lawyer and later United States Commis- 
sioner in Shreveport, where he settled after 
graduation from Louisiana State University. 

Mr. Brooks married Mollie Meriwether of 
Shreveport in 1933. They have a daughter, 
Laura Anne, a student at Louisiana State, 
who also has political ambitions. 

“T hope she her mind,” Mr. Brooxs 
says. “It’s @ rough life.” Mi 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 
SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5189) making 
&ppropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 


r 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time not to 
offer any change in the language of this 
legislation but to express the apprecia- 
tion which I am sure is in the hearts of 
many Indian people in this country for 
the action taken by the committee with 
regard to funds for the work of the In- 
dian Claims Commission. The work of 
that Commission has been lagging. It 
is a problem of which the House Interior 
Committee is well aware and which we 
are pleased to see cognizance has been 
taken of by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in providing additional funds. 

I hope the Appropriations Committee 
will follow the very desirable action with 
regard to this appropriation by insisting 
that the Department of Justice when it 
seeks its appropriation will also secure 
sufficient funds to do the job that it 
needs to do to bring these cases to issue. 
Much of the lag that is present in the 
work of the Indian Claims Commission 
is due directly to the failure of the De- 
partment of Justice to file its pleadings 
in these cases and to bring these cases 
to trial. 

I think this subcommittee has taken 
the very necessary first step toward get- 
ting this problem behind us, a very nec- 
essary problem to be resolved before we 
can actually have a full resolution of our 
Indian problems. 

If the Committee on Appropriations 
will just follow up by seeing that the 
Justice Department also obtains - the 
money and uses that money to get these 
cases tried, then I think the Congress 
will have taken a very, very long step 
toward a complete solution of the Indian 
problem. I want to thank the committee 
for the work done in this regard. 





Letter to the President From Bronx 
Division, American Jewish Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter to 
President Eisenhower, copy of which was 
sent me by the Bronx Division of the 
American Jewish Congress: 

Pesruary 13, 1957. 
President DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The executive board 
of the Bronx Division, American Jewish 
Congress, respectfully urges you, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and as a person 
who is looked to by the entire world for 
guidance in its fervent quest for peace and 
the fulfillment of human dignity, to do all 
in your power to influence the Egyptian 
Government to cease its persecutions of 
the Jews in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government’s harrassments, 
imprisonments, and deportations of its 
Jewish citizens has been so intensified as 
to touch the conscience of all men of good 
will, 
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The cast of this Egyptian program is so 
strikingly similar to that of the Hitler op- 
pressions and the pattern of persecutions 
practiced in the Communist orbit as to 
increase our fears for the lives of those 
involved. 

To date more than 8,000 members of the 
Jewish community have been forced to leave 
Egypt after being hard pressed, imprisoned, 
and deprived of even elementary means of 
making a living. 

Jewish families, who have been long-time 
natives of Egypt, many having lived in Egypt 
for centuries, and who have no other alleg- 
iance and no other nation to whom they can 
turn for protection, have been expelled, their 
life savings and possessions seized and have 
been permitted to take with them only 1 
suitcase of bare necessities and $56 to start 
life anew elsewhere. 

In Nasser’s “Egyptianization” program, we 
recognize a similar amoral “Aryanication” 
plan to liquidate the Jewish community. 
Concentration camps have been set up and 
at present Jews have been interned in them. 
At least 1 member of each Jewish family 
is being held hostage so as to silence those 
who are forced to leave. 

The Bronx Division, American Jewish Con- 
gress, is fearful that unless the long delay by 
our Government in expressing itself strongly 
against these persecutions is ended that the 
entire Jewish community in Egypt will be 
annihilated. 

We therefore urge you in the spirit of 
brotherhood, to intervene directly with the 
Egyptian Government to cease its cruel ac- 
tions. Such persecution violates the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, the United Na- 
tions Genocide Convention, as well as the 
moral principles of civilized human beings 
everywhere. 

We urge you to instruct our delegate at 
the United Nations to secure a resolution 
condemning the Egyptian reign of terror 
against its Jewish community and directing 
it to desist from these actions. 

We also urge that our Government do all 
in its power to make available asylum in 
the United States to the persecuted Jews 
of Egypt in the same generous terms that 
it is now providing asylum for the refugees 
of Hungary. 

Respectfully yours, 
HYMAN KORN, 
President. 
Lovuts L. SCHWARTz, 
Chairman, Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
Dr. GEorcE SCHWARTZ, 
Cochairman, Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. 
ALVIN F. KLEIN, 
Cochairman, Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. 





TWA’s New President: Carter L. Burgess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the repu- 
tation whieh Trans World Airlines has 
earned as one of the world’s foremost 
carriers may be attributed, in large part, 
to the vision, enterprise, and leadership 
of the men who have steered TWA’s 
course of progress. No group of people is 
more aware of this fact than my con- 
stituents in Kansas City, Mo., where 
TWA has been a symbol of our city’s eco- 
nomic growth since 1930, 
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. The recent election of Carter L. Bur- 
gess as president of TWA, succeeding the 
late Ralph S. Damon, presages another 
important chapter in TWA’s history, and 
brightens the future not alone of that 
company, but also of the whole aviation 
industry to which Mr. Burgess brings his 
exceptional talents. 

Although Mr. Burgess is just 40 years 
old, he is accustomed to assuming heavy 
responsibilities. His record as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense was outstanding, as 
was his performance in the other Gov- 
ernment agencies where he has served. 

In Carter L. Burgess, TWA has a dy- 
namic administrator whose rare abilities 
and dedication to duty insure TWA’s 
continuing success in the ever-growing 
field of air transportation. 

With the jet-transport era fast ap- 
proaching, new and increasingly complex 
problems confront the aviation industry. 
How effectively airline managements will 
respond to new and bigger challenges will 
depend upon the resourcefulness and 
acumen of men like Carter L. Burgess. 

The future outlook for TWA is one of 
great promise. Kansas City shares the 
confidence and enthusiasm of TWA’s 
6,000 employees located in Kansas City, 
and TWA’s personnel halfway around 
the globe in greeting their new chief 
executive officer. 


The Optima Flood-Control Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include enrolled Senate Con- 
current Resolution 6, as the same was 
adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma: 

Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably and enact any ad- 
ditional authorizing legislation necessary 
or required to immediately begin construc- 
tion of the Optima flood control reservoir 
(Hardesty site) on the North Canadian 
River located in western Oklahoma, and 
to provide the necessary funds to. begin 
construction of the Optima reservoir proj- 
ect (Hardesty site) at the earliest possible 
date; directing that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did authorize for construction the Optima 
Reservoir for flood control and other purposes 
under House Document 308, 74th Congress, 
lst session, 1936; and 

Whereas the Congress did reaffirm its prior 
authority for construction of the Optima 
project by enactment under H. R. 5472, Pub- 
lic Law 516, 8lst Congress, 2d session, in 
1950; and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma, through 
its Oklahoma planning and resources board, 
on July 1, 1942, did adopt a comprehensive 
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plan for the control and development of the 
water resources of the North Canadian River 
which includes the Optima project; and 
Whereas the present severe drought has 
demonstrated without question the urgent 
need for the additional regulation and con- 
trol of the water resources of the Canadian 
River that would be provided by the Optima 
Reservoir; and 
Whereas the President of the United States 
recently made a personal inspection of this 
area of Oklahoma to determine ways and 
means of relieving the economic stress in this 
area and to find a solution to prevent as 
nearly as possible a recurrence of the present 
situation; and 
Whereas the construction of the Optima 
project at this time would greatly arrest the 
economic stress of the area, and at the same 
time provide a sound long-range investment 
in the general welfare of the area, the State 
and the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the. Senate of the 26th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That we respect- 
fullyyequest the 85th Congress of the United 
States, now assembled, to act promptly to 
provide ways and means and the necessary 
funds to initiate construction of the Optima 
Dam and Reservoir at the earliest possible 
date; be it further 
Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, 
and that a copy hereof be transmitted to 
each Member of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation. 
Adopted by the senate the 6th day of 
February 1957. 
Don BaLsHEIM, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of February 1957. 
GLEN Ham, 
Acting Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


CERTIFICATION 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, Leo Winters, secretary of the senate of 
the State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify 
that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Enrolled Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6 as the same was adopted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, the original hereof being on file in the 
office of the secretary of state of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Witness my hand and the seal of my office 
at the State capitol this 19th day of Febru- 
ary 1957. 

[SEAL] Les WINTERS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Partnership With Government in Power 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Secretary Seaton, Department of 
Commerce, recommended a partnershi 


, a p 
proposal for the Trinity project in Cali- 
fornia. 

In connection with the history of 
these partnership proposals, I submit an 
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article by Ralph A. Tudor, formerly 
Under Secretary of Interior: 


PARTNERSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT IN Pown 
PRODUCTION 


(Ralph A. Tudor, M. ASCE, consulting engi. 
neer, San Francisco, Calif., formerly Unc. 
Secretary of the Interior) 

the Presidential campaign of 195) 

Candidate Eisenhower made a speech j, 
Seattle, Wash., in which he supporteg 5 
partnership between the Federal Govern. 
ment and local interests in the development 
of the Nation’s potential hydroelectric yr. 
sources. He opposed domination by th, 
Federal Government. Since this was a na. 
tional campaign the subject itself, whic, 
had been a somewhat dormant politica) 
issue, then became one for extended pubjic 
debate. Significantly the political Cleavage 
is not at all definite, for members of eacy 
party have been equally vehement in sup. 
port of, and attack on, the partnership 
concept. 

In the public debate that has ensued, many 
explanations of the partnership plan haye 
been given; many questions asked; many 
assertions made that it is unworkable; anj 
many other assertions made that it is ep. 
tirely practical. There is thus some honest 
confusion in the minds of many. Without 
any reference to the political philosophy of 
public versus private power, free enterprise 
versus socialism, or States rights versys 
Federal paternalism, there are a great many 
people who simply want to Know what js 
meant by this partnership proposal and 
whether it is practical from an economiy 
and engineering viewpoint. 

If the partnership proposal were new and 
untried there could well be reasonable doubts 
and a withholding of support and judgment 
until some limited trials had been made, 
But the partnership plan is not a new idea. 
It has been used repeatedly over a long period 
and it is ready to be judged. It is therefore 
appropriate—and the purpose of this arti- 
cle—to examine specific instances of where, 
when, and how it has ben used in the past, 
and to review some of the proposals now 
pending. 

BEFORE 1953 

The partnership concept has been used for 
almost 50 years and during that time has not 
been the exclusive property of any political 
party. It has been utilized under every ad- 
ministration, since it was first employed dur- 
ing. Teddy Roosevelt's tenure of office, and 
during the tenure of the present administra- 
tion it has, in various instances, been sup- 
ported by strong blocs in both major political 
parties. 

As early as 1908 the Bureau of Reclamation 
built three small hydroelectric plants in con- 
nection with an irrigation project in the 
Strawberry Valley in Utah. Under an agree- 
ment with the Bureau, these plants are op- 
erated by the local water users. This general 
plan was repeated in 1909 at the Roosevelt 
Dam in Arizona, in 1911 on the Newlands 
project in Nevada, in 1916 on the Yakima 
project in Washington, and in 1932 on the 
Grand Valley project in Colorado. In 1946 
the Bureau of Reclamation made a com- 
parable arrangement with the Pacific Power & 
Light Co.—a private utility—at the Cove 
Plant on the Deschutes River in Oregon. 

In 1912, 1913, and 1914 local water users 
provided the funds for the Bureau to build 
as many powerplants on the Salt River pro) 
ect in Arizona. These three plants were 
then turned over to the local interests 
operate. , 

Beginning in 1919 and running through 
1941, the Bureau entered into partnership 
arrangements in six instances whereby local 
water-users’ organizations built and opét- 
ated the hydroelectric plants connected 
with reclamation projects built by the Bu- 
reau. Four of these were on the Salt River 
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project in Arizona, one on the Klamath proj- 
rt in Oregon, and another on the All-Amer- 
ican Canal in California. 

A unique partnership agreement was 
reached between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the California-Oregon Power Co. in 1917. 
In this instance the private power company 
puilt at its sole expense a dam and power- 

t on the Link River near the outiet of 
Upper Klamath Lake. The primary purpose 
of this dam is to control the level of the 
jake and regulate the release of water from 
it for irrigation of the Klamath project and 
for the generation of power at the dam and 
in plants downstream. The agreement pro- 
vided that the company would convey the 
ownership of the dam and the property on 
which it was built to the United States, but 
would itself operate the dam first to pro- 
vide water for irrigation and thereafter to 
produce power. In addition, the company 

to furnish low-cost power to irriga- 
tors for irrigation and pumping. The com- 

y has an installed capacity, of 3,200 kilo- 
watts at Link Dam and an additional amount 
downstream to give a total of 50,000 kilo- 

tts. 
while the Bureau of Reclamation was 
making it# own partnership arrangements 
with local public and private parties, the 
Army engineers were pursuing a somewhat 
different course but accomplishing similar 
results. The Army approach was to look to 
the Federal Power Commission to license 
local interests to build powerplants at nav- 
igation or flood-control dams and assess 
charges for benefits from the falling water. 

As early as 1897 a Federal navigation dam 
was built on the Kentucky River. While 
the dam was capable of producing power, 
no equipment for this purpose was installed. 
However, in 1926 the Kentucky Utilities Co. 
sought and was granted a license by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to build a hydro- 
electric plant with installed capacity of 
2,040 kilowatts. For this privilege the com- 
pany pays the Government $4,708 and de- 
livers not to exceed 17,500 kilowatt-hours 
for lock operation per year. 

In 1917 a. navigation lock and dam were 
built by the Army engineers on the Hud- 
son River at Green Island near Troy, N. Y. 
Four years later, in 1921, a Federal Power 
Commission license was issued to Henry Ford 
& Son, Inc., and this industrial partner in- 
stalled 6,600 kilowatts. It pays $5,000 and 
delivers up to 600,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year for this use of the falling water. 

In 1923 the Ford industrial interests were 
granted another license to install 14,400 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity at the naviga- 
tion dam built in 1917 on the Mississippi 
River at the Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, ‘The yearly reimbursement to 
the Government in this instance is $95,440 
and up to 60,000 kilowatt-hours for lock 
operation. 

The Florida Power Corp. was licensed in 
1924 to install a small 500-kilowatt plant at 
a navigation dam built on the Oklawaha 
River in 1925. 

Tn 1925 a license was granted to the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. to install 80,320 kilo- 
watts at a navigation dam under construc- 
tion on the Ohio River, The fee is $95,000 per 
year and delivery of an unspecified amount of 
power for operation of the lock and dam. 

A series of three navigation dims were 
built on the Kanawha in West Virginia from 
1934 to 1936. These are the Marmet, London, 
and Winfield Dams, They cost the Federal 
Government a total of $13,175,000. Licenses 
were issued to Kanawha Valley Power Co. to 
install 43,560 kilowatts, which cost $4,717,000. 
The company pays $104,000 per year and is 


tion. 
In 1941 the Army Engineers built the Nar- 
tows Dam on the Yuba River in California. 
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Its primary purpose was to catch and retain 
debris from hydraulic mining operations up- 
stream, and a charge was. levied against 
miners for this service. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. was licensed to install 9,350 kilo- 
watts, and for the use of the falling water the 
company is obligated to pay $18,000 per year 
for the first 30 years and $48,000 per year for 
the remaining 20 years of the license. 

Vermont has a partnership arrangement in 
connection with the Federal flood control 
dam built on the Waterbury River in 1938. 
In 1951 the Green Mountain Power Corp. was 
licensed to install 5,520 kilowatts. In this 
instance the State of Vermont is a third 
party for it operates the flood control fea- 
tures. 
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The Northern States Power Co. was li- 
censed, in 1951, to install 8,000 kilowatts in 
the lower dam at St. Anthony Falls, Minn., on 
the Mississippi River. 

Thus by 1953 there were at least 26 time- 
tested examples of partnership in power pro- 
duction between the Federal Government 
and local interests. They were to be found 
in 13 different States from Vermont and 
Florida on the east to Washington and 
California on the west. The local partners 
included 14 public bodies, 10 private utilities, 
and 2 industrial users. Twelve partnership 
agreements have been reached during Re- 
publican administrations and 14 during Dem- 
ocratic administrations. These items are 
tabulated in the accompanying table. 


Partnership projects before 1953 























Year of | 
: license | Administra- 
State Project name Federal purpose Power licensee or operator or tion 
, instal- 
lation 
Spanish Fork !.._..- 1908 T. Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt. -- ‘ 1909 | Taft. 
Lahontan- -...--... 1911 Do, 
South Consolidated - | 1912 Do. 
Arizona Falls... _-- 1913 Wilson, 
een Cet. ge Ba, 1914 Do. 
Rocky Ford.......-- 1916 Do, 
Link eerste as California, Oregon Power Co....} 1917 Do. 
CII aa clitibis tipo Pes abs A ee Do. 
Ve Green Island____.--- Navigation___._- Henry Ford & Son, Inc_-_....-. 1921 Do. 
Minnesota.__..- Teen Clty 2 608i8s.-}. 2. MGs aceon Ford Motor Co. .........-.-....-. 1923 Coolidge. 
Florida_--.....- Moss Bluff__.-.- Riki Boeinaichis Biiiiicannes Florida Power Co_.-.-.-...----- 1924 Do. 
Kentucky --..-.- SN Ee I Be FE —nasnanclen sei Louisville Gas & Electric Co....| 1925 De. 
TO actin 1M eh Ae ee i aig .---| Kentucky Utilities Co.......--. 1926 Do. 
Arizona___...... Morman Flat_--.---- Reclamation. ...| Water users..................-.- 1926 Do. 
BP dies ss SE rable sen tnt ntcduiinose [Yana ER ied cone dabilindind binders aise 1927 Do. 
| RESETS Stewart Mountain. -|-_...- CRE Sikeniile in banets BO ccinrisdheaed séntiqne net 1930 | Hoover. 
Colorado. .-....- i” eT eS ee cio cet dt oth nll aeelatvinines 1932 Do. 
West Virginia._| Marmet--._.........- Navigation_.....| Kanawha Valley Power Co_....| 1934 F. Roosevelt, 
DG iS ewes DONGOW. 6 cscs saws An Ss. MN Sutticewewlscane esx na2scttbeebbis mckweed 1934 Do. 
Pn Site MMMM Oise 20) i ee 1 GR. ai tccmeimeemainases 1936 Do. 
Oregon_........ C Canal Drop- .---- Reclamation....} Water users..............- 1938 Do. 
California .....- RN i a is eertewrser Geeei 1941 Do. 
Narrows. -. Debris control_.| Pacific Gas & Electric Co- 1941 Do. 
Reclamation __..| Pacific Power & Light Co --| 1946 Truman. 
Flood control. ..| Green Mountain Power Corp...| 1951 Do. 








13 plants, 


President Eisenhower felt, and rightly so, 
that the principle had been tested and found 
entirely workable. In order to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the industrial growth 
and ever-improving standards of living of 
the Nation, and at the same time avoid in- 
creasing the Federal tax burden, he strongly 
endorsed extension of this partnership for- 
mula. 

SINCE 1953 

A number of new partnership proposals 
were initiated after the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office. Some have been 
adopted while others are pending. 

Markham Ferry Dam 


One that has been approved by Congress 
and President Eisenhower is the Markham 
Ferry Dam and Reservoir on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma. This was strongly supported 
by local interests and Senator Kerr was the 
driving force that successfully obtained con- 
gressional endorsement. 

Actually, the Markham Ferry project goes 
back several years to 1937, when the Grand 
River Dam Authority, a State agency, started 
construction of the Pensacola Dam and 
Reservoir on the Grand River. This com- 
bined flood-control and power project cost 


$27 million, of which 60 percent was loaned - 


and 40 percent granted to the authority by 
the Federal Public Works Administration. 
Under a Federal Power Commission license 
the authority installed 90,000 kilowatts. 
This was in itself a partnership arrangement. 
The entire project was owned and operated 
by @ local body made possible in this in- 
stance by funds loaned and granted by the 
Federal Government. 

In 1938 a general plan of Federal develop- 
ment of flood-control reservoirs on the Grand 


River was authorized by Congress.. In 1941 
Congress specified that this plan should in- 
clude the already built Pensacola Dam and 
new projects at Markham Ferry and Fort 
Gibson, all to be operated as a coordinated 
unit in the interest of flood control and 
power development. 

Subsequently the second in this series of 
dams—the Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir-——- 
has been built and is now operated by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In the case of the third dam, Markham 
Ferry, it appeared that for fiscal reasons there 
might well be a long wait before the Federal 
Government could undertake its construc- 
tion. Therefore, a partnership proposal was 
made by the local interests to the 81st Con- 
gress and again to the 82d Congress, but 
without success. The legislation was finally 
passed by the 83d Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower on July 6, 1954. 

The Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir 
will be built, owned, and operated by the 
Grand River Dam Authority of Oklahoma. 
The Federal Government will contribute to 
the authority not to exceed $6,500,000 to 
epay for the flood-control features of the 
project. Flood-control operation will be in 
accordance with rules established by the 
Army engineers and to assure coordinated 
operation of the other two dams. The re- 
maining cost of the project, estimated at 
about $32 million, will be provided by the 
authority from the sale of revenue bonds 
secured by power revenues from this and 
other facilities of the authority. 

Thus there is here a partnership involving 
the coordinated operation of three dams 
built in the interests of flood control and 
power generation, with one dam built, 
owned, and operated by local interests using 
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loaned and granted Federal funds; a second 
dam built, owned, and operated by the Fed- 
eral Government; and a third dam to be 
built, owned, and operated by local interests 
with funds partially supplied by the Federal 
Government and the remainder by the local 
interests. 
Coosa River development 

Another power-partnership plan author- 
ized by the 838d Congress was that for a de- 
velopment on the Coosa River in Alabama 
and Georgia, which was approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 24, 1954. In 1945 
there had been a Federal authorization for 
building a series of navigation, flood-control, 
and power dams on this river at an estimated 
Federal cost of $60 million. No construc- 
tion funds were appropriated and no work 
accomplished. In 1954 all members except 
one of the Alabama congressional delegation 
and the Governor of the State joined in sup- 
porting new legislation for the development. 

This legislation authorizes the develop- 
ment by a local interest, which will be the 
Alabama Power Co. The company has pro- 
posed to spend $100 million to build the 
dams—probably five—and to install initially 
240,000 kilowatts with an ultimate goal of 
360,000 kilowatts. The legislation requires 
that basic provisions be made for future con- 
struction of navigation facilities. It also re- 
quires that provisions for flood control. be 
made as may be found economically feasible 
in the judgment of the Army engineers. 
Unlike the Markham Ferry project, where 
a Federal grant was made for flood-control 
costs, there is no grant at this time for these 
costs on the Coosa River. There is only a 
provision that if at some future time Con- 
gress adopts a general policy of compensating 
local interests for flood-control navigation 
costs, such general authorization will be 
specifically applicable in this instance. 

The legislation provides ample safeguards 
to assure a development by the local interests 
that will be no less effective than one carried 
out according to the Federal plan. This 
project is an example of partnership where 
the Federal Government has authorized local 
development of a project that had earlier 
been planned and authorized for Federal 
handling. It is partnership in the broadest 
sense and looks toward the greatest possible 
participation by local interests. 


Priest Rapids Dam 


At Priest Rapids on the Columbia River in 
Washington, another partnership plan has 
been authorized. This is in many ways com- 
parable to the Coosa River plan except that 
at Priest Rapids a local public body is the 
partner while on the Coosa the local interest 
is a privately owned utility. Here too the 
project was earlier (1950) approved by Con- 
gress for Federal development. It is a large 
project, estimated in 1950 to cost $364,000,000, 
of which $65,000,000 would be for flood con- 
trol, $10,000,000 for navigation, and $289,- 
000,000 for power production. 

In this instance the legislation, which was 
passed by the 83d Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower in 1954, authorizes a 
local public utility district to develop the 
project. Its plan must be approved and a 
license issued by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to assure optimum development of thg 
resource, r 

The legislation provides that if the Federal 
Government requires the local utility district 
to include navigation and flood control facil- 
ities as a part of the initial construction, the 
cost allocated to these features will be paid 
for by the Federal Government in the form of 
a contribution.to the district. If such fea- 
tures are not included in the initial con- 
struction, the district is required to provide 
basic features for future installation of these 
features and the cost of these basic facilities 
will- be at the district’s expense. Thus, ac- 
cording to present cost estimates, the local 
district would finance approxifmately $289,- 
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000,000 of the cost, and only if the Federal 
Government requires initial inclusion of 
navigation and flood control facilities will it 
participate in the cost. This Federal partici- 
pation is now estimated at a maximum of 
$75,000,000. i 

An unusual partnership provision in the 
legislation is authority for the local district 
to have the Army engineers act as the con- 
struction agency since the district is rela- 
tively small and has no adequate construc- 
tion organization of its own. f 

Several other partnership proposals are 
now being debated in Congress but have not 
been acted on. 

John Day Dam e 


One of the most interesting of these is a 
proposal by local interests to share in the 
cost of the John Day Dam on the lower Co- 
lumbia River where it forms the boundary 
between the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This is a navigation.and power dam 
estimated by the Army engineers to cost 
$310 million of which approximately $273 
million would be allocated to power pro- 
duction. 

A group of local utilities have proposed that 
they advance to the Federal Government the 
full cost of the power allocation and that in 
return they receive the power from the 
project for a period of 50 years, less any 
power needed to operate the dam and its 
locks, In effect these utilities would pay in 
advance for their power, and this advance 
payment would be used to pay for construc- 
tion. Ownership and operation of the dam 
would remain with the Federal Government. 
The Federal contribution would be about 
$37 million. 

The legislation under consideration is such 
that any local utility wishing t6 do so may 
participate in the proposal, and if there are 
more applicants for power than there is 
power availabie, allocation is to be made by 
the Federal Power Commission. It also pro- 
vides that the local utilities must pay their 
proportionate share of the costs of operation 
and maintenance of the power facilities and 
portions of the joint project costs allocated 
to power. : F 

This plan has the merit of providing the 
navigation facilities which are badly needed 
now, and the power which the Pacific North- 
west will surely need in a few years, without 
the delay that is inherent in waiting for 
large Federal appropriations. 

It is significant to note that for the Priest 
Rapids and John Day projects on the Co- 
lumbia River the Federal Government would 
be expected to invest an estimated $684 
million exclusive of transmission-line costs, 
and to pay all maintenance and operating 
expenses unless some partnership arrange- 
ment is worked out. ,It is unlikely that this 
amount of money will be appropriated by 
Congress for this one geographical area with- 
out extended delay. Tf, on the other hand, 
the two partnership plans dtscribed above 
are effected, the Federal contribution will 
not exceed $112 million. If navigation and 
flood-control facilities are excluded in the 
Priest Rapids Dam, the Federal contribution 
will be nearer $37 million. This is a much 
more likely amount to expect Congress to 
appropriate in the reasonably near future. 

Trinity River project 

In northern California there is a proposal 
to develop the upper reaches of the Trinity 
River for power and irrigation. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has a plan which is estimated 
to cost $219,067,000. Of this amount $156,- 
538,000 would be allocated to power and the 
remainder to irrigation, municipal, and in- 
dustrial water, and fish and wildlife protec- 
tion. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has made 
& proposal that it build all the powerplants 
and transmission facilities under the exist- 
ing licensing provisions of the Federal Power 
Act in very much the same manner as was 
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done in those numerous cases describeq 
the first part of this article. According ¢ 
the company estimates, this would redus 
the Federal investment by some $50 million 
and during the 50-year license periog ; 
would pay the Government $3,500.00 ,,. 
year for the use of the falling water to peng 
atepower. This is estimated by the compan, 
to be $36 million more net revenue than te 
Federal Government would receive tr, 
power sales if it does its own generating and 
sells at existing Federal rates in this are, 
In addition, the company estimates it yi 
pay $135 million in taxes, of which $70 mj. 
lion would be Federal and $65 million , 
State and local governing bodies. 

This project was authorized just before 
the Congress adjourned in August. The 
authorization includes a condition that th, 
Department of the Interior fully investiga, 
the proposal of the company and report ¢, 
Congress on this phase of the plan with 
18 months. 

This review, while probably not a complet, 
record of all the partnership-in-power proj. 
ects involving the Federal Government that 
have been accomplished or are now under 
serious consideration, does demapstrate that 
the principle has worked and how. }j; 
demonstrates that there are no serioy 
financial or engineering problems involved, 
On the contrary, it shows that in many jp. 
stances a partnership arrangement has bee, 
the practical means of promptly financing g 
badly needed multipurpose project which 
includes power. 

Acceptance or rejection of the partnership 
concept is therefore a matter of politica 
ideology, and it is on that basis that the issue 
is being debated and will be decided. 


Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am privileged to include an 
article written by August W. Kopke, ex- 
president, Kansas State Elks Association, 
and past deputy grand exalted ruler, ap- 
pearing in the Elks national magazine: 

WASHINGTON 
(By A. W. Kopke) 

This month, February 22, we celebrate once 
again the anniversary of the man who ha 
come to symbolize the independent spirit of 
this Nation; who refused a crown because he 
believed in a republic of brothers; and who 
left us a passion for freedom that has never 
been equaled. None can deny him the dis- 
tinction he earned by leading an infant na- 
tion to freedom. A yopmg Republic, which in 
less than two centuries later, stands as the 
dominant hope for the saving of civilization. 

No dis@éussion of the character of the man, 
Washington, would be complete today with- 
out making the unchallengeable statement 
that he is incomparably the greatest of all 
Americans. There are those who believe 
Thomas Jefferson to be the greatest; others 
that Abraham Lincoln deserves this honor; 
still others that Woodrow Wilson will one day 
attain this place in history. Great as these 
men were, they are all surpassed by the 
greatness of Washington, who stands today, 
like the pyramids above the boundless sands 
of the Egyptian desert—a towering giant 
among the world’s immortals. 
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_ things have been said about Wash- 
— put as a student of history I have 


ingtom study his character, and the thing 


eared mé the most is: There is only one 


thing about Washington that moves the im~- 
agination. Think of that great sober figure; 
a very P man; a man who could lead 
and govern; who knew how to appear before 
crowns, but who nevertheless had a stern re- 
solve. The more people crowded about him 
the more silent he was. A man who never 
spoke to & great audience in his life, and who 
could not have stirred it if he had, but who, 
despite all this, impressed everyone with his 

on for service because he had an abiding 
faith in the righteousness of his cause, which 
was the sacred cause of human freedom. 

The writer doubts if there has been a Presi- 
dent more revered and perhaps less under- 
stood by the great masses of today’s Ameri- 
cans than the Father of Our Country. I 
think, however, we are all agreed on this: No 
great leader in all history faced graver trials, 
overcame greater handicaps, or achieved a 
greater victory against odds that were more 
overwhelming. 

supreme in war and in peace, hero, patriot, 
churchman, father of a nation, friend of 
mankind, who, when he had won all, re- 
nounced all, and sought in the bosom of his 
family and of nature retirement, and in the 
nope of religion, immortality. 





Strength in Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., under date of February 25, 1957: 

STRENGTH IN UNITY 

Once more Western Europe has moved a 
big stride toward the economic and political 
unity which may in time bring it truly 
abreast of the modern industrial age. 

France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxembourg have just agreed to 
establish—over a 12- to 17-year period—a 
broad common market for their respective 
industrial products. 

This means that their present constricting 
tariff walls and other trade barriers would 
go down and the 6 nations would in a very 
real sense become 1 country economically. 
In fact, the agreement also embraces all their 
overseas territories. 

In addition to this, the six agreed upon 
& pool of their atomic-energy resources un- 
der a European atomic energy commission. 
To a continent continuously short of other 
power sources, this combine may prove of 
the most vital significance. 

A common market for Western Europe al- 
ready exists in coal and steel. What is now 
to be set up would be an extension of that 
cen ae to the full range of Europe’s 

put. 

Such a tariff-free union has been urged for 
years as @ basic step toward giving the con- 
tinent the real benefits of industrialization. 
The economists insist that mass production 
techniques, with consequent advantages in 
lower prices to consumers, cannot be real- 
ized without broad mass markets. A Europe 
chopped up into various walled-off segments 
fails to provide them. 

It should be noticed that Britain is absent 
from the group of nations which will sign 


‘ 
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the Common Market Pact in Rome next 
month. But this does not mean Britain is 
different to the need for a wider European 
trade area. 

Britain, has in fact proposed a European 
free-trade zone which could include the 
‘common-market nations and any others who 
might care to join. Somewhat different 
rules would be applied to the use of tariffs, 
but the general aim would be the same. 

All of these developments are viewed most 
hopefully in America, where for many decades 
the advantages of the broad single market 
have been apparent. Here mass production 
has reached its highest levels. 

If these plans are executed well, Western 
Europe may also move toward a higher eco- 
nomic plane. And it may lay the ground- 
work for a political union that could con- 
tribute heavily to the peace of the world. 





Ship Lines Join Forces in Two-Way Trade 
Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce under date of February 18, 1957, 
an article by Mr. Larry Guerin entitled 
“Ship Lines Join Forces in Two-Way 
Trade Promotion.” 

This is a very interesting article and 
shows the importance that shipping 
plays in our economy in Texas. Under 
unanimous consent I place this article in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD: 

Sure Lines JOIN Forces IN Two-Way TRADE 
PROMOTION 
(By Larry Guerin) 

Expanding industry and agriculture in the 
Midcontinent and Southern United States, 
hungry for foreign sales outlets, are daily 
using the overseas promotion facilities of 
American-flag steamship lines to good ad- 
vantage in developing export markets out 
of the gulf ports. 

According to a. recent report by the De- 
partment of Commerce, more than $1 billion 
worth of goods were exported from Mobile 
and New Orleans, two typical gulf ports, dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1956. Exports 
from Mobile were $95.6 million, an increase 
of 41 percent over the corresponding period 
in 1955. Exports from New Orleans climbed 
27 percent to $957.6 million. The gains in 
Mobile and New Orleans exceeded the 20.7- 
percent rise in value of exports recorded for 
the entire country. 

IMPORT EXPANSION 

Imports, too, increased sharply at Mobile 
and New Orleans in the 10-month period. 
Imports clearing through Mobile were up 
8.3 percent to $75 million and imports 


through New Orleans climbed 7.7 percent to _ 


$545.9 million. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., of New Orleans, 
is a typical gulf steamship company that 
has been working with more than 600 firms 
in the area fed by the Mississippi River to 
boost sales abroad or to find new sources of 
foreign raw materials. 

Lykes Bros. has found that it must budget 
generously to create new trade between the 
markets reached by its six ocean trade routes 
if it is to compete successfully with other 
American and foreign-flag lines. 
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Veteran steamshipman, J. R. Aston has 
been given the job of managing Lykes’ Trade 
Development Division, established 6 years 
ago in Houston, Tex., with overseas offices in 
all parts of the world. 

Aston’s instructions from Solon B. Tur- 
man, president of LyKes, are “to keep our 
trade development division on its toes con- 
stantly to bring together buyer and seller 
and thus create the additional markets re- 
quired to keep American production ma- 
chinery humming.” 

PROMOTE NEW BUSINESS 


Promoting new business between the 
countries they have an interest in is a basic 
policy with all American steamship lines 
serving essential world trade routes. It 
helps assure continuous cargo traffic. 

American industry is fast learning that 
this promotion work of the lines is one of 
the best available sources for help in sizing 
up the opportunities and problems of distant 
world markets. 

American-flag contract lines are just as 
enterprising in stimulating American im- 
ports in order to assure large and continuous 
return loads for their ships. More than 300 
foreign businesses, for example, have made 
us of the know-how of Lykes’ trade promo- 
tion experts in selling the American market, 
since its trade division has been in operation. 


TEXAS BENEFITS MOST 


Texas, more than any other State benefits 
from foreign trade and United States ship- 
ping, according to a study by the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines. 

Lone Star exports are more than 2% times 
the per capita national volume—and are in- 
creasing at twice the national rate. 

Texas imports are about eight-tenths the 
per capita United States volume, but are 
increasing 2.82 times faster than the United 
States as a whole. 

Texas foreign trade overall, then, is pro- 
portionally about twice that of the United 
States. 

Mr. Texan’s job, income, farm prices, and 
standard of living, therefore, are doubly in- 
fluenced by the soundness of the United 
States maritime policy. 

One million Texans in factories, service 
industries, and on farms benefit directly from 
merchant ships and foreign trade. 

About two-thirds of the 500,000 Texans on 
330,000-plus farms depénd upon trade car- 
ried on oceanbound freighters. 

More than 54 percent of Texas factory 
workers are in industries that rely in part 
on overseas markets. 

DEPENDABLE SHIPPING 

Dependable American-fiag shipping, fos- 
tered by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
makes the outstanding growth of Texas for- 
eign trade possible. 

The nearly 4,000 oceangoing ships calling 
annually at Texas ports reveal its immense 
productive capacity, yet its need for raw 
material imports. 

Texas’ 8 million residents are more..evenly 
divided between industry and farming than 
those in most States. They also rely more 
on ships and foreign trade than the average 
American citizen. And their State is grow- 
ing faster than most. 


PORTS BOOST ECONOMY 


Texas ports, at the mouth of the vast in- 
land waterway system, have been vital to 
the State’s economy. They offer both in- 
dustry and agriculture the easy, low-cost 
access to world markets that must accom- 
pany high productivity. 

Six natural resources—cotton, mineral oil, 
natural gas, wheat, sulfur, and iron—bring 
Lone Star residents 2,738,000 jobs, untold 
wealth, and an unmatched brand of living. 
Ships figure prominently in developing each 
of these resources. 

One million Texans in factories, on farms, 
and in transportation and communications 
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industries, have jobs that benefit directly 
from the overseas sales and imports of raw 


materials that American ships help make 
possible. - 


Quibbling on Mideast Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by David Lawrence, appearing in 
the Washington Star of February 26, 
entitled “Quibbling on Mideast Doc- 
trine’’: 

QUIBBLING ON MiIpEast DOCTRINE 

The Senate quibbles while the Middle East 
burns and American leadership is frustrated. 
Will the American people begin to ask them- 
selves soon if they made a grave mistake 
in electing a Democratic Congress last No- 
vember? For the effects of a divided Gov- 
ernment—with one party in control of the 
White House and the opposite party in 
control of Congress—are growing so serious 
as possibly to endanger the _ peace of the 
United States. 

The leadership of the United States—and 
particularly the leadership of President 
Eisenhower which has meant so much 
throughout the world to the cause of peace 
and the prevention of world war III—is 
being steadily undermined by a group of 
captious Democrats in the Senate. They 
are making all kinds of excuses for celaying 
passage of the Eisenhower doctrine resolu- 
tion. This delay has every appearance of 
sabotage and filibuster. 

The Senate has had ample time for de- 
bate—from the week of January 7 when the 
resolution was introduced. But after 7 weeks 
of drifting, the leader of the Senate Demo- 
crats, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, had to 
say frankly to the Senate that one of the 
problems he had last week was to find 1 
Senator to speak and another to be present. 
He said the Senate itself is “on trial” because 
the country cannot understand why so few 
Senators have been present during the dis- 
cussion of an issue as important as the Mid- 
die East resolution. 

Yet, when the Democratic leader attempted 
to set a time limit for the debate, a Demo- 
cratic Senator promptly served notice he 
would object and, of course, only one objec- 
tion is necessary to block an agreement to 
limit debate. 

This has all the earmarks of a filibuster 
by a bloc of Democrats who do not favor the 
resolution but know that if it comes to a 
vote it will pass by a* substantial majority. 
The Republicans generally have spoken in 
favor of it and are ready to vote, so the 
tactics of the Democrats now are to drag 
the debate along from day to day when 1 or 
2 Senators to do the speaking. 

But the country will hold the Democratic 
Party responsible for what happens in the 
Senate. The House, under the statesman- 
like leadership of Speaker RaYsURN, Demo- 
crat, passed the resolution promptly by a 
vote of 355 to 61 on January 30, but the 
House has rules with which to limit debate 
and prevent an organized minority from 
filibustering. 

It is a strange and unusual development 
to see Members of the United States Senate 
filibustering on a matter of foreign policy. 
The last episode of this kind was fatal. A 
handful of Senators—mostly Republicans— 
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would not let-a resolution pass which Presi- 
dent Wilson, Democrat, wanted in order to 
arm American merchantmen and repel at- 
tacks by German submaries. The filibuster 
lasted till Congress automatically adjourned 
at noon on March 4, 1917. But the encour- 
agement derived by the Kaiser frm this dis- 
unity in America ‘was such that unrestricted 
warfare by his submarines was soon begun 
against vessels of all flags, and the conse- 
quence was that within 4 weeks—on April 
6, 1917—the United States had to enter 
World War I to defend the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to travel the high seas. 

There are Democratic Senators who say 
they see no “urgency” in the situation, thus 
setting themselves up as better judges of 
the risks involved than the President of, the 
United States with all the-secret and con- 
fidential information available to the Chief 
Executive from all parts of the world con- 
cerning Soviet subversion and penetration in 
free-world countries. 

The debate thus far jin the Senate by the 
critics of the resolution has been a hodge- 
podge of excuses and conflicting claims. 
Some Democrats say the United Nations is 
being bypassed and that America should 
work more closely with it, while others say 
America should not place its reliance on the 
U.N. One Democratic Senator says the Pres- 
dent already has the authority he requests, 
and another Democratic Senator says the 
President wants to use the Armed Forces 
without regard to the Constitution. One 
might infer that he thinks the President is 
right in asking for congressional authority, 
but other Democratic Senators say that’s 
all wrong—that it’s a power frequently exer- 
cised before by Presidents. 

Most of these Democratic Senators have 
no common viewpoint except one—to block 
and delay. They disclaim partisanship in 
foreign policy and insist that only the Re- 
publicans are partisan. But the record 
shows that there is a remarkable unanimity 
on the Republican side of the Senate. The 
“isolationist” comments about “entangling 
alliances” are nowadays coming from Dem- 
ocratic Senators who usually call themseives 
“liberal.” It’s just a tragic fight against the 
administration by its opponents. 

The issue that may emerge from all this is 
one the_people may have to settle in the elec- 
tions of November 1958—whether, when they 
voted overwhelmingly for President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 and gave the Democrats con- 
trol of the Senate by a narrow margin, they 
intended to vote for the chaos of a divided 
government in Washington and thus weaken 
the hand of their leader and spokesman be- 
fore the world. 


A Magnificent Obsession 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily 
News on Thursday, February 7, 1957: 

A MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 

When Harold Stassen served as Governor 
of Minnesota he was rated as a sound-think- 
ing public official with every promise of =. 
taining the rank of statesman. 

All that would be required, it was held, 
was the seasoning that experience would 
bring. 
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The youthful governor commanded ,». 
tionwide attention. He was classed by - 
bers of the Republican Party as the “y)),. 
hope” of the years to come. a 

Stassen went into the armed services, wp. 
given a rank in the Navy and came out <>). 
of body and mentally alert. a 

As president of the University of 
sylvania nothing oecurred to mar an 
wise good record. 

However, all throligh these years Mr 
sen appeared to place a high ra: 
publicity. He seemed to know how to pr 


get his ideas of just about any subje ct. 

As candidate for the presidential » mina. 
tion something must have Beppened t to mak 
him think he was appointed to sg; 
Republican Party. Backed by a m 
opposed to the accepted ee” ° ( 
zation he started a career that has my 
the Nation. 

He decided that RicuHarp NIxon was yp. 
worthy of holding the position of runnin 
mate with Dwight Eisenhower. It mich; 
have been expected that with the resy)t 
the San Francisco convention he would have 
quietly folded his tent and silently with. 
dri.wn from the Washington scene. 

The ridiculousness of his position in 
blaming Nixon for the loss of Congress to 
the Republicans is developed by a survey 
conducted by U. S. News & World Report 

“Would Republicans have captured contro! 
of Congress if Christian A. Herter had been 
the party’s nominee for Vice President?” 

That was the query put to losing Republi- 
can candidates in 37 States. Of these 77 
declared that Dick NIXON was a definite asset 
and assisted in the campaign. There were 
two who held Herter would have been better 

Congressman RICHARD M. Simpson, of' 
Pennsylvania, summed the situation rather 
clearly when queried on the Stassen charge 

“This is. a most absurd and ridiculous 
charge. 

“As chairman of the Republican commit- 
tee, I can say that nobody in the party cam- 
paigned as vigorously or as effectively for the 
Republican ticket, for the congressional) and 
local tickets as Dick NIxon. 

“In connection with Mr. Stassen’s asser- 
tions I assume that Mr. Herter must have 
given his best.for the Republican ticket in 
Massachusetts, and I note regretfully that 
Republicans lost the governorship in that 
State. This alone seems to belie Stassen's 
strange thesis.” 

We have heard of people going through life 
with an obsession of some kind or other. It 
would appear from where we stand that 
Harold Stassen’s could be properly rated as 
@ magnificent obsession, with the time 
properly at hand for-him to remove himself 
from the Washington scene, and not further 
embarrass the administration, even though 
Mr. Eisenhower seems willing to further 
tolerate him. 


th 
e@ the 


The Year of Buildup for the Highway 
Era . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times of February 4, 1997. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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que Year OF BUILDUP FOR THE HicHway Era 
qhis is the year that the United States 
will get ready to build the highway system 
of the future. By all past standards it is a 
rogram of almost fantastic scope. A coun- 
a that has counted its modern freeways 


in a few hundred miles is preparing to build 
an arterial system of 41,000 miles in 13 years. 
and for most of the distance the goal is con~ 
struction as modern as the turnpikes. 

At this early stage you begin to hear con- 
flicting reports that the program is moving 
both remarkably fast and discouragingly 
slow. Apparently the opinions depend on 
what each individual expected of the first 
year. According to prevailing estimates 1957 
will show @ total construction increase of 
amound $600 million Over last year, a sub- 
stantial step-up on the side of the optimists. 

An emphatic opinion on the slow side 
comes from contractors in a Wall Street 
Journal roundup at the Chicago convention 
of the American Road Building Association. 
It is natural that the builders should com- 

the moderate 1957 increase with expec- 
tations for the program at its peak. The ulti- 
mate increase over 1956 may reach a stagger- 
ing $34 billion a year. 

The brakes come both from the program 
itself and the national economy. Acquiring 
right-of-way on the superhighway scale is a 
tremendous undertaking. The routes must 
be planned for the greatest driving efficiency 
to serve the next generation. Such a high- 
way cannot be turned aside to avoid the re- 
sistant property owners. And every objector 
who insists is entitled to hearings as well as 
a court fight. 

Such a vast program is a challenge to the 
national economy. At the start contractors 
are being forced to wait for delivery of steel 
with delays of 6 to 8 months in some cases. 
And this is the situation in the early con- 
struction stage. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, this bottleneck may necessitate a 
shift from steel to prestressed concrete. When 
construction approaches its peak it will pro- 
duce a tremendously increased demand for 
everything, for many types of machinery, ce- 
ment, and asphalt, along with engineers 
and labor. 

And the full plan of the program of today 
may be only a broad hint of tomorrow. 
Building to the scale of such a vision creates 
its own demand for more and more. This 
year, in fact, marks the beginning of an un- 
precedented era and no limits are in sight. 





Poultry Inspection Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
tuary 5, 1957, I introduced H. R. 4357, a 
bill for the compulsory inspection of 
poultry. This measure is the same as 
H. R. 12016, which I sponsored last year. 

It would provide an excellent program 
of poultry inspection. However, I find 
that a great deal of misunderstanding 
about this measure has developed and 
has aroused fear in some sections of the 
poultry processing industry. Some proc- 
essors have thought the measure danger- 
ous to them, 

These fears have no basis. H. R. 4357 
would only help the poultry processing 
industry, just as it would benefit con- 
Sumers, poultry workers and poultry 
farmers, But I would like to avoid all 
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misunderstandings and suspicions lest 
they harm the chances for poultry in- 
spection legislation, which is truly ef- 
fective. 

I am therefore, introducing a néw 
poultry inspection bill today. This mea- 
sure clearly spells out my views on all of 
the points which have previously dis- 
turbed some individuals concerned with 
this subject. 

This new bill provides mandatory 
ante mortem inspection, to be carried 
out in such a manner as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine. There 
need be no fear about a bird-by-bird 
ante mortem inspection. If the Secre- 
tary decides to fulfill the ante mortem 
requirement by an examination of each 
flock, coop or batch, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Post mortem inspection will be on the 
carcass of every bird. Plant sanitation 
and sanitary processing rules would be 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. A processor who fails to meet the 
sanitation standards would not have his 
poultry inspected. Uninspected poultry 
would be banned from shipment in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Areas of intrastate commerce in which 
poultry is handled or consumed in so 
great a volume as to affect interstate 
commerce, could be designated and 
brought into the Federal program. But 
the designation could be achieved only 
with the consent of the governing body 
of the area or locality affected. 

The inspection would be handled by 
Federal employees working under the di- 
rection of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. One of this Service’s 
units has handled meat inspection for 
over 50 years. But to ease any industry 
fears that poultry might be subordinated 
to meat inspection, let me say that I look 
forward to the Secretary of Agriculture 
establishing a poultry inspection branch 
in the Agricultural Research Service, in- 
dependent of and equal to the meat in- 
spection branch. 

The cost of inspection would be paid 
by the United States Government—ex- 
cept in the case of overtime of inspec- 
tors. 

A farmer who slaughters his own 
poultry or a retailer who only cuts up 
poultry products, would be specifically 
exempt from the provisions of the bill. 
The measure would also establish sound 
labeling practices. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this bill would 
establish an effective and practical in- 
spection program. It would truly bene- 
fit the poultry consumer, the poultry 
worker, the poultry farmer, and the poul- 
try processor. 





Fort Detrick Appreciation Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the ConGrREssronat ReEcorp, I include 
an editorial from the Frederick News, 
dated October 17, 1956, and a statement 
by the mayor of Frederick, Md., in recog- 
nition of Fort Detrick Appreciation 
Week, which was held the week of Octo- 
ber 15, 1956: 
DETRICK APPRECIATION 


For 13 years this community has enjoyed 
the associations and reaped the benefits 
accruing from Fort Detrick. That they 
have been highly advantageous is generaily 
accepted. 

It is only fitting, therefore, that Fort 
Detrick be given the public recognition the 
installation well deserves. 

Such a move has been sponsored by the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce, and as a 
result the current period, October 15—19, has 
been set aside as Fort Detrick Appreciation 
Week. To make the designation official, and 
at the same time exhibit cooperation on the 
governmental level, proclamations have been 
issued by the board of county commissioners 
and the mayor and aldermen of Frederick. 
Private citizens join with the commercial, 
industrial, and professional interests of the 
entire community in extending felicitations. 

Any attempt to dwell herein on the cul- 
tural and economic benefits derived in this 
area through Fort Detrick would be repeti- 
tious. Suffice to say, they are legion. The 
personnel, military and civilian, particularly 
those from other sections, have been ab- 
sorbed and many now occupy positions of 
leadership in all local activities. They have 
been sincerely welcome and similar greetings 
will be extended to the many others expected 
in the future. 

No one knows better than we of the Fred- 
erick News-Post the extent to which Fort 
Detrick and its staff have become thoroughly 
integrated in our way of life—and to com- 
munity advantage. Our press relations have 
been most pleasant and cooperative and, we 
believe, mutually beneficial. 

The News-Post, therefore, joins all other 
local groups in expressing to the Fort Detrick 
military command, and all others under its 
supervision, our sincere appreciation for all 
you mean to us. 





Fort DETRICK APPRECIATION WEEK 

The civic bodies and service organizations 
of our community, the city government, and 
the chamber of commerce recognize the great 
service rendered to this community by Fort 
Detrick. 

There is great tension in the world and 
the peace of the world is constantly chal- 
lenged and the efforts of Fort Detrick helps 
maintain the peace and protection of our 
people. 

During Fort Detrick Appreciation Week T 
am sure that every citizen of Frederick will 
want to join in the observance and extend a 
salute to the military and civilian personnel 
of Fort Detrick. 

JouN A. DERR, 
Mayor, City of Frederick. 





Some Thoughts on the $10 Billion Adver- 
tising Industry While Driving to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a companion 
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measure to Senator NEUBERGER’s bill pro- 
viding standards for’ the control and 
limitation of billboards within 500 feet 
of the right-of-way on each side of the 
highways to be built under the huge road 
program authorized by the 84th Con- 
gress. 

This does not mean that I do not ap- 
prove of billboards, but I fear what cer- 
tain abuses can do to the landscape along 
this new highway system. In their 
proper place. billboards serve a useful 
purpose and in that place I approve of 
them, just as I approve of the $10 billion 
American advertising industry. 

I hope, however, that this new Fed- 
eral highway system can be built to the 
high standards of excellence which have 
been set in my State by the New Jersey 
State Turnpike and the Garden State 
Parkway, for these highways are an in- 
spiration to the entire country. Absence 
of an unsightly array of billboards has 
helped put these New Jersey highways 
so far ahead of some highways in some 
other States that it is hard to believe 
they are in the same country. 

Certainly the practice of plastering our 
great traffic arteries from one end of 
the country to the other with an endless 
string of billboards carrying a monoto- 
nous repetition of advertising copy is one 
of the less appetizing aspects of Ameri- 
can advertising—one that could well cost 
this essential $10 billion industry, and 
the American business firms which use 
it, much of the good will which they now 
have. 

The great growth of the automobile in 
our country is due in part to its efficiency, 
and it has become a necessity in our 
everyday business life. 

But there is in each of us something of 
the nomad, and we like nothing better 
than to get out on the open road, leave 
the clutter of the city behind and head 
for the country, the green fields, the 


— woods, the fresh streams. 


With the growth of urbanization, the 
countryside is diminishing and we find 
there is no escape from the city. It 
stretches along the Eastern seaboard for 
hundreds of miles. The green fields, the 
woods, the fresh streams these days are 
increasingly and effectively hidden be= 
hind an overpowering, depressing, and 
neverending forest of billboards. 

Yet this is but one aspect of advertis- 
ing. 

There is another side, a side which we 
must foster. It is with this er aspect 
that I am particularly concerned. My 
measure is a hopeful attempt to save 
American advertising from excesses that 
undoubtedly will be harmful to it in the 
long run. 

Let us look at the brighter side, the 
contribution of American advertising to 
educational and cultural values. 

Today if we want Shakespeare and 
Shaw, Sibelius and Mozart, a lesson in 
music appreciation or the ballet, a col- 
lective lecture on literature from the 
foremost savants of our time,-or a pic- 
torial presentation of the great events of. 
history it is no longer supplied us, as in 
the past, only through the classrooms 
of our schools. The education and the 
pleasures that go with it are ladled out 
to us in enormously expensive portions 
by Ford and General Electric, by Good- 
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year and Firestone, by Westinghouse and 
the manufacturers of kitchen appliances, 
cornflakes, soap and cosmetics, floor- 
coverings and hardware. This juvenile 
atid adult educational curricula aug- 
ments the education we receive in our 
schools. 

The businessman, I imagine to his own 
amazement, has found a new bonanza 
of public relations and commercial ap- 
proach. This approach is through the 
medium of the dissemination of the rich- 
est materials in western civilization. 

Electronics is the new and additional 
conduit for the education of the Ameri- 
can people. Instead of merely endowing 
a school, as in the past, the businessman 
or the corporation he runs, has now 
become in effect the board of overseers, 
the chancellor, the faculty board, and 
everything else in a new order of things 
where'the classroom is the collective liv- 
ing rooms of America. 

This is a potential of such significance 
to the progress of mankind that we here 
are too close to its origin and develop- 
ment to appreciate its significance for 
the future. 

Just how much the advertising enthu- 
siasm of our age has contributed to the 
public welfare and to the enlightenment 
that brought with it the hunger for bet- 
ter living and more and still more public 
education, I cannot say. 

But the contribution has certainly been 
immense. 

Recognizing all this, and with all due 
credit to business and advertising, I still 
say that gross imperfections have devel- 
oped because it is not the primary func- 
tion of business to educate us in the arts 
and the humanities. Nor, as we see from 
much of roadside advertising, for in- 
stance, does business make any pretense 
of being the educator of America and 
the promoter of America’s cultural in- 
terests. The net effect is mixed. There 
is an obvious conflict between maintain- 
ing and improving America’s cultural 
values and persuading us to buy a par- 
ticular package of breakfast cereal or a 
particular automobile. 

Nor can it be gainsaid that while the 
contribution of the businessman’s adver- 
tising budget to the culture of our coun- 
try has been considerable, much of the 
So cannot be called culture at 
all. 

I am hopeful that America’s $10 bil- 
lion advertising industry will see its long- 
term interests in this matter and join me 
in supporting this measure Which I am 
introducing. 

American business, which consumes 
the raw materials and the rich resources 
of the earth in such phenomenal quan- 
tities, has become conservation minded 
and has adopted techniques for the wise 
and efficient use of these resources. 

So I have hopes that American bus- 
iness and the advertising industry gen- 
erally will do what it can to make Amer- 
ica more beautiful, and support legisla- 
tion which has this end as its purpose. 

I include here an article from the New 
York Times of February 24, 1957: 

A BILLBpoarpD Bri.t—New LgcIstaTION To Rip 
UNITep States HIGHWAYS OF COMMERCIAL 
SicNs Is EXPLAINED : 

(By Ricwarp L. Nevsrrcer) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Nevpercer, the junior 
Senator from Oregon, is sponsor of a bill to 
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control and regulate billboards along the ney 
Federal System of Interstate Highways | 

Despite the inexorable growth of indust;j,) 
suburbs and residential subdivisions, ;), 
American countryside still retains some of |, 
original glory and grandeur. Will motoric;, 
have a fair and fighting chance to thri! ,, 
this outdoor majesty as they drive throug) 
the land over the 41,000 miles of the ney 
Interstate Highway System? The vista see, 
by these travelers either can be the green 
solitudes of trees and fields or else a never. 
ending stockade of signboards. 

During the next 13 years an unprececenteg 
sum totaling $25 billion is going to be jp. 
vested in the expansion and rebuilding 
an interstate road network which will lin; 
all 48 State capitals, to say nothing of jt; 
contacts with every major metropolitan cep. 
ter in the Nation. Because the Federal Goy. 
ernment will contribute 90 percent of the 
huge amount, I believe Congress has an obj. 
gation to protect wayside beauty along this 
vast mosaic of four-lane roads from being 
blotted out by commercial signs and simija; 
blemishes. ‘ 

THREE REQUIREMENTS 


For this reason I have introduced legisla. 
tion in the Senate imposing three specific 
requirements. They are these: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce shall prepare 
a set of standards for the control and linj- 
tation of billboards within 500 feet of the 
right-of-way on each side of interstate roads, 

2. These standards will apply directly 
wherever the interstate system crosses Fed. 
eral public lands. 

3. On other lands the Federal Government 
will pay 90 percent of the cost of buying up 
advertising rights along the 500-foot adjoin- 
ing strip beside the highways whenever any 
State wishes to join cooperatively in such a 
project. : 

Many nomads of the open road, unalterably 
opposed to a picket fence of billboards be- 
tween them and God’s country, will wonder 
why this method was chosen for approaching 
the problem. 

It is a concession to the issue of States 
rights, which was successfully raised on the 
Senate floor against an antibillboard pro- 
posal that Senator ALserT Gore, of Tennes- 
see, and I had included.in the origina! inter- 
state highway bill of last year. After this 
earlier billboard-regulation clause had been 
eliminated, it seemed obvious that any future 
proposal must provide for joint action with 
the States in order to have the slightest 
chance of prevailing against the well-or- 
ganized lobby which invariably represents 
the signboard interests. 

My present bill attempts to meet the 
States-rights argument by offering to every 
legislature in America an opportunity to put 
into effect high standards of roadside beau- 
tification at little financial eost to the in- 
dividual States. 

The Federal Government will pay 90 per- 
cent of what is required to buy up advertis- 
ing rights along the new roads. Further- 
more, any State government declining to 
take advantage of this bonanza will be under 
heavy pressure from those among its citizens 
who feel that billboards and scenery do not 
blend. 

OLDER ROADS 

Because some of the interstate system 
merely will be reconstructed rather than 
started from scratch in the open countryside, 
motorists have expressed curiosity over the 
fate of signboards which already line a con- 
siderable number of these highways. 

One method will be employment of Fed- 
eral funds to purchase from adjoining land- 
owners their rights both to existing and 
prospective use of their land for acivertis- 
ing purposes. Another proposal is to re- 
quire the old signs to come down after they 
have been amortized over a period of 3 0: 4 
years. Such a delay might not be too serious 
because completion of the interstate system 
will require at least 13 years. 
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so is well to remember that the -pro- 





t al 
peitson signboards under my bill 
will be absolute and final in one realm where 
such pro of the outdoors is most 


eeded and merited—on the vast Federal 
nevis of the Western States. This includes 
national parks, national forests, wildlife 
efuges, public domain and all other Gov- 
5 threaded by roads. In‘some 
of these thrilling areas, billboards already 
are taboo. But in others they stand, com- 
peting uncouthly with the wide open spaces 
for the eye and attention of the tourist. 
CRITICAL MOMENT 

The urgent nature of antisignboard legis- 
Jation at this particular moment should be 
self-evident. The Nation is about to begin 
upon the most ambitious roadbuilding pro- 
gram in American history. The time to pro- 
tect these roads from defacement by com- 
mercial signs is now. Unless some proposal 
such as mine becomes law soon, more and 
more billboards will be erected beside thor- 
oughfares destined to become part of the 
interstate system. 

some so-called grandfather rights will 
be acquired by these billboard owners. It 
will become more expensive to buy them out. 
Even under compulsion of Federal purchase, 
they will demand more time to amortize 
their investment. In addition, there will be 

ts of discrimination by advertisers who 
failed to get in under the wire against those 
already paralleling the new roads. 

Lest I seem unduly harsh with the sign- 
board companies, several points should be 
made clear. It is quite evident under my 
pill that advertising signs still will be legal 
in the crowded metropolitan areas, where 
most Americans now live. This bill is de- 
signed only to protect the scenic outdoors, 
not to redesign American cities. On top of 
all that, the bill specifically exempts any 
sign in a commercial area alongside the in- 
terstate highways which advertises a busi- 
ness or activity which takes place in such a 
commercial area. 

The other side of the argument is crucial, 
too. The motorist pays for the highway with 
his fuel taxes, the excise levies on his car, 
and in a myriad of other invasions of his 
wallet. Because he has paid for the road, 
surely there should exist some right on his 
part to enjoy the road free of a clutter of 
signs and billboards. Without the road, the 
billboard would be worthless. 

The highway gives the signboard its entire 
value. Thus the owners of the interstate 
system of highways—namely the traveling 
public of the United States—ought to retain 
final decision as to whether or not their 
roads are to be hemmed in by a corridor of 
billboards, 





Where the Water Falls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial written by 
Herbert A. Meyer, Jr., editor of the Inde- 
pendence (Kans.) Reporter. The edi- 
torial of February 15, 1957, is as follows: 

WHERE THE WATER FALLS 

The drought-stricken Midwest and South- 
West are not the only parts ot the country 
having water troubles. The problem of as- 
suring an adequate. water supply is becom- 
ing more and more urgent in many areas. 
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Even in some rainy sections the need is 
pressing and will become more so. The 
reason is that industry and irrigation, plus 
a swift rise in population, have greatly in- 
creased our use of water. The figure is now 
about 200 billion gallons a day and it is 
going up rapidly. 

There is no known method of obtaining 
more water than weare now getting. Thus, 
the problem becomes one of conserving and 
making better use of all available water. 
One way to do this is to capture the water 
where it falls—that is, upstream in the small 
watersheds. 

Former United States Representative Clif- 
ford R. Hope, of Garden City, Kans., recently 
focused new attention on this method in a 
talk before the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. Hope, who dealt 
with such matters during many of his 30 
years in Congress before his retirement last 
term, thinks there should be a “greatly ex- 
pended” Federal program of upstream water 
conservation work. 

Certainly it would be sensible to allocate 
funds for an upper watershed program. 
Together with the large downstream dams 
and reservoirs already under construction 
or planned—like Fall River, Toronto, and 
Table Mound—the two programs combined 
would conserve water, save oil, and reduce 
the danger of floods. 

Before either program individually or to- 
gether can be successful, however, we must 
have consistent and adequate rainfall. 





Men Who Come to Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Pilot on February 
16, 1957: 

MEN WHO CoME TO DINNER 


(By Rev. George W. Casey) 


The troubles.that the President is having 
over his invited guests of late brings out 
sharply the difficulties of keeping everybody 
happy in a democratic and pluralistic so- 
ciety. The Jews were shocked by his sitting 
down with Saud; the Catholics are shocked 
by the very thought of his sitting down with 
Tito; and wait until you hear the yell that 
will come from the Protestants when, and if, 
he invites Franco. 

These troubles further serve to accentuate 
the great and thorny problems that arise 
from cooperating with those of different 
faiths, and the difficulties of determining 
how far @ man approves, encourages and 
abets sin, heresy and opposition by associa- 
tion, for whatever purpose, with the sinner, 
heretic or foreign devil. , 

Mayor Wagner of New York implied that 
the President’s invitation to King Saud gave 
so much comfort to his anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism and the slavery in his kingdom 
that his great city could have no part of it. 

It is very obvious that the President did 
not feel that way at all. His main preoc- 
cupations these days are peace and contain- 
ment of Soviet expansion. He feels that 
these three men whom he wants to talk with 
this winter can do more for him in the 
attainments of them than anybody else he 
could get. So, though without doubt he 
regrets any condonation of the moral and 
political heresies of these men, he is willing 
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to risk it for what he considers the greater 
good. And if pressed, he could report that 
Mayor Wagner, in carrying out his admin- 
inistrative and political obligation in all 
probability also had to work with men who 
were not without ‘sin of various sorts. He 
could add that when we were in desperate 
war with the Axis we welcomed Russia with 
all its sins, and now we are equally welcoming 
the alliance with Germany and Japan, with 
all our memories of Malmedy, and the Death 
March of Bataan. 

Far be it for me to bother coming to the 
defense of a Republican for whom I have 
never voted, but this does not seem to me an 
indication that expedience is his only guide 
in high policy, or his judgment that right 
and wrong are merely relative. It is only 
that people who are wrong on some things 
can be right on others and working with 
them for the right does not necessarily con- 
firm them in their wrong nor aid them in 
extending them. And furthermore that 
having nothing to do with those from whom 
we differ, whom we are deeply convinced are 
wrong, is not always and absolutely the way 
to serve truth and right. 

Walls and curtains, Iron Curtains, Bam- 
boo Curtains, Spanish Curtains, American 
Curtains (like our McCarran-Walter Act); 
inquisitions, segregation, nonfraterniza- 
tions, etc., are old techniques for the preser- 
vation of truth and order as we see it. They 
do shut out undesirables, subversives, devi- 
ates, outsiders, and inferior stocks to a 
degree. 

They also prevent, to a degree, contami- 
nation, innovation, curiosity, and skepti- 
cism. But they shut out many things be- 
sides. They shut out charity to begin with, 
and they also shut out the opportunity to 
correct, enlighten, elevate, and convert the 
infidel. And since, as St. Paul says, presum- 
ably even of the faithful, “we see now in a 
manner darkly” those who draw the various 
curtains may even shut out some new 
glimpse of truth vouchsafed to the others 
before themselves. 

No compromise with evil, no communi- 
cation with error, no cooperation with the 
wrongdoer are brave and ringing state- 
ments and they are the safest positions for 
those dedicated to truth and virtue to take. 
But spelling them out in detail is something 
else again. And carrying them out in our 
fluid and pluralistic society with everyone 
we meet, in every phase of life could lead to 
bitterness and division, to fanaticism and 
injustice, and as is possible in the case of 
the President and these very un-American 
fellows he is having to dinner, it could be 
the loss of some service to peace. 

Whatever turmoil the President has stirred 
up for himself, he can take comfort from the 
fact that it was complained of the Lord as 
of himself that he “eats with sinners.” 





Anniversary of Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Truary 24, 1957, the 39th anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of 
the Estonian Republic was celebrated 
throughout the free world. 

Like its Baltic neighbors to the south, 
Latvia and Lithuania, the country of 
Estonia has been held in the grip of 
Communist tyranny ever since 1940, with 
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the exception of a brief period during 
World War II when Soviet tyranny was 
replaced by the Nazi variety. ‘But even 
this grim fact of 17 years of slavery 
under a totalitarian regime, even the un- 
lawful and immoral incorporation of 
these three small countries into the So- 
viet Union, has not destroyed the hope 
of the Estonian people for freedom. 

It is fitting and proper on this anni- 
versary which has such great signifi- 
cance to the people of Estonia to remind 
them that the United States has never 
recognized or admitted the legality of 
their enslavement and still maintains 
diplomatic relations with an Estonian 
Government in exile. It is further fit- 
ting and proper to remind them that the 
United States Government has always 
expressed its hope and its belief in the 
peaceful liberatiorrof all captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. Surely the 
powerful combination of our determina- 
tion and the burning desire for inde- 
pendence of the Estonian people them- 
selves will one day bring freedom and 
self-determination to Estonia as it will 
to captive peoples everywhere. It is a 
privilege to salute the people of Es- 
tonian descent everywhere on the 39th 
anniversary of their independence and 
to assure them of my own solemn con- 
viction that the day will soon come when 
their homeland will be freed from the 
chains of the oppressor. \ 


George Washington’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on Thursday, February 21, 
1957, to deliver the following address 
at the annual George Washington’s 
Birthday banquet at the George Mason 
Hotel, Alexandria, Va., sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States: 


SPEECH IN OBSERVANCE OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON’sS BIRTHDAY BEFORE THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars, ALEXANDRIA, VA., ON FEB- 
RUARY 21, 1957 


I am greatly honored by the invitation to 
address you in this historic city on the eve 
of George Washington’s Birthday. , 

Washington belongs to Alexandria as Alex- 
andria belongs to him. 

At every turn in your city one is reminded 
of George Washington: 

1. As a little boy on his brother Lawrence’s 
barge bringing Mount Vernon tobacco to the 
Hunting Creek warehouse; 

2. On horseback riding to the village of 
Belle Haven; “ 

3. As @ young surveyor carrying the chain 
to plot the streets and lots. 

George Washington danced at the balls in 
Alexandria, visited the young ladies, drilled 
the militia, launched vessels, engaged work- 
men, and dined in many homes. 

As a citizen of Alexandria he ran for office, 
sat as justice, sponsored the Friendship Fire 
Co., a free school, the Alexandria Canal, and 
other civic enterprises. 
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He was pewholder of Christ Church, and 
master of the Masonic Lodge. 

George Washington came to Alexandria to 
collect his mail, to cast his ballot, to have 
his silver or his re , to sell 
his tobacco or his wheat, to join the citizenry 
in celebrating independence. 

His closest friends and daily companions 
were Alexandrians. 

The dwellings, wharves, and warehouses of 
the town, were as familiar to him as his 
Mount Vernon farm. 

In Alexandria Washington took command 
of his first troops. 

From the steps of Gadsby’s tavern he re- 
ceived his last military review. 

An Alexandria doctor closed his eyes, and 
Alexandrians wept as he was carried to his 
last resting place. 

The geographical location of Alexandria, in 
the shadow of our capitol dome, its intimate 
acsociation with the lives of prominent men 
and the numerous historic points of inter- 
est, constitute an ideal climate for my efforts 
this evening—to pay tribute to the father 
of our country. 

The boyhood of Washington was as healthy 
and normal as a Virginia boyhood could be. 


VERY LITTLE STUDY—A GREAT DEAL OF OPEN AIR 


He had, as a- matter of fact, only some 
7 or 8 years of formal schooling, but it is 
significant to note that period included an 
excellent grounding in mathematics and sur- 
veying. 

For 4 years, under the hard necessity of 
earning his livelihood, he assisted in plan- 
tation work and took field lessons in sur- 
veying. 

The private character of George Washing- 
ton was to a great degree molded by his 
surroundings and the influences to which 
he was exposed. 

Left fatherless at the age of 10 years, he 
fell under the influence of his brother Law- 
rence, his senior by some 14 years. 

Lawrence had received a finished educa- 
tion in Europe. 

The ambitions of young George were stim- 
ulated by the well-bred, graceful, easy, and 
polished manners of his tall and distin- 
guished-looking brother. 

At 17 Washington entered the public serv- 
icé and his life as an official and citizen 


began. 

He was the appointed surveyor of Culpeper 
County. . 

During his lifetime, excepting 7 years, he 
was, in some capacity or other, in the public 
service. 

He was surveyor, militiaman on the fron- 
tier, member of the colonial assembly, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, General of 
the Continental Army, President of the 
United States, and, finally, lieutenant gen- 
eral of the Nation in prospect of European 


war. 

It is the destiny of America that, in periods 
of crisis, we have a vast reservoir of human 
resources from which to draw the leadership 
that sees us through. 

In each of the trials that have beset Amer- 
ica’s growth and development the oppor- 
tunity has been there for our form of gov- 
ernment to prove its vitality, its wisdom, its 
greatness. 

As we, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, observe Washington’s birth- 
day it is well for us to pause and recall that 
the Father of our Country in his time also 
faced perplexing and burning problems sim- 
ilar to those which confront us now. 

All of us can profit by emphasizing that in 
those early years enemies both from without 
and from within beset the new Republic. 

Truly, history repeats itself. 

In George Washington’s time the power- 
ful nations of the world then stood ready to 
prey on our commerce, to stifle our economic 
growth, and to grab our territory. 
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Ina message to both Houses of Congres 
in 1789 Washington pleaded for an “effecting 
system for the Militia of the United State» 

In terms that might well fit our presen 
situation, he said: “It is unnecessary 4, 
offer arguments in recommendation o; , 
measure on which the honor, safety, an, 
well-being of our country so evidently ang 
s0 essentially depend.” 

In those days it was the militia—soldie), 

- on foot. 

Today, along with the army, it is the 
navy, the marine corps, and the air force. 

This Nation finds itself in the midst of a 
revolution in military affairs, brought about 
by scientific advances in the developmen 
of nuclear weapons and means of Gelivering 
them. 

As the result, the capability to destroy has 
reached unprecedented proportions. 

This capability to destroy, in my opinion 
has forced upon the free world and Com. 
munists a nuclear stalemate which in plain 
words means that the free world or Com. 
munists can now accept the hazards of 
full-scale atomic-hydrogen war. 

From the United States standpoint the 
striking power of the United States Armeg 
Forces, joined with those of our allies, ang 
enjoying worldwide deployment by air, sea, 
and land around the Soviet perimeter, con. 
stitutes the deterrent element that makes 
the risk of war unacceptable in Soviet calcu. 
lations. 

In addition to the striking power of oy 
Armed Forces and allies, designed for an 
atomic-hydrogen war, we must at all times 
maintain an all-around force to handle 
brush fire and local emergencies. 

The striking power of our Armed Forces 
is mainly represented by: 

(a) Increased nuclear firepower. 

(b) Ever-increasing mobility of our three 
armed services. 

(c) New types of aircraft. 

(dad) Navy nuclear-powered task force in- 
cluding carriers. 

(e) Smaller and more mobile groups for 
the Army. 

(f) Development of air supply. 

(g) Wide dispersal of airfields and supply 
bases 


In our laboratories you will find the wea- 
pon of tomorrow with the trend continuing 
toward the guided missile with a nuclear 
warhead which, in the not too distant future, 
will provide the major element of firepower 
for all of our Armed Forces. 

A strong and ready reserve force, designed 
to take its place alongside of the Regulars 
in the maintenance of combat-ready force 
for the present, while developing one to 
face up to defense threats of the future. 

The maintenance at all times of a strong 
and expanding peacetime industrial struc- 
ture, readily convertible to the tasks of 
defense and war. 

In the building of such a force, we very 
definitely must take into consideration the 
importance of maintaining our economic 
strength at all times. 

Otherwise, as a Nation, we could lose the 
war without military action. 

National unity, so essential today, was of 
equal prominence in the days of George 
Washington—who constantly pleaded for 
unity among his people. 

Disturbing elements tore our land with 
inward strife. 

State was jealous of State, faith opposed 
faith, and race persecuted race. 

Those were really dark days in the life 
of the infant Nation. 

A t statesman, as well as a great gen- 
eral, Washington realized that the young 
Nation could grow in strength and take its 
Place among the other nations only if in- 
tolerance and bigotry were conquered. 

He feared what was happening, therefore 
he admonished his countrymen. 
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He pointed out how small are the differ- 


form the basis for misunderstand- 


ces that 
a and conflict. 

He emphasized that love and pride of 
country must rise above sélfish personal 
eeay we realize that there are those na- 


tions in the world that are jealous of 
americsiition, they are fearful of our ef- 
forts to build a God-worshipping world. A 
world wherein freedom and happiness shall 
prevail for all mankind. 

our first President, I feel sure, would have 
n elated at this convincing evidence of 
our belief in his concept of the principles 
upon which our country is built. 

If George Washington could step out of 
the pages of history tonight, I am confident 
he would repeat what he asserted in the 
struggling, creative days of our Republic, as 
he fought to create the civil and religious 
liberties of the American people. 

To the United Baptist Churches in Vir- 
ginia and other Protestants, George Wash- 
ington wrote: “Every man ought to be pro- 
tected in worshipping the deity according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

To the Catholics in the United States he 

789: 
ba aT ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice and 


e that your fellow citizens 


t forget the patriotic part which you 
ute the establishment of their Govern- 
5 Hebrew congregation in Rhode island, 

id: 
asl, possess alike; liberty of conscience. 
“The Government of the United States 
gives to bigotry no ‘sanction, to persecution 
assistance.” 
“‘ we Americans do possess this precious 
heritage that now unites us, a legacy that 
transcends amy political, religious, or eco- 
difference. 
— heritage secures to us the ideals that 
mankind has longed and searched for since 
the dawn of time. 

As one approaches our Nation’s Capital 
from the South, driving through Alexandria, 
the George Washington Masonic Memorial, 
reminds us of his Masonic activity in the 
Masonic Lodge of this city. 

But George Washington was not great 
because he was a Mason. - 

Nor was he great because he was from 
Virginia. 

He possessed natural gifts and rare quali- 
ties of mind that enabled him to success- 
the esteem of the most 


He impressed all with respect and admira- 
tion, not only because of his excellent qual- 
ities, but on account of his unerring judg- 
ment, strong appreciation, and consideration 
of the rights of others. 

He was not gifted with what we might term 
“eloquence,” yet because of his honesty of 
purpose, both of heart and mind, he inspired 
his hearers with that confidence that carries 
with it conviction. 

When we stirvey other characters in the 
American and politicab field in the 
last quarter of the 18th century, we look in 
vain for anyone with Washington's unique 
combination of qualities and abilities to 
meet our country’s need. “tee 

It is true that Washington was surpassed 
by others in various ways: 

Patrick Henry was more eloquent. 

Jefferson was a greater political theorist. 

Thomas Paine a more ready writer, and 
some have thought General Green a more 
clever militarist. : 

But it is certain that no one had the com- 
bination of qualities which made Washing- 
ton the “Pather of His Country.” 
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Someone has suggested that Washington 
became commander in chief of the Con- 
tinental Army and first President of the 
United States merely through chance. 

Such critics cite as examples his military 
experience in the French and Indian War 
and his financial indépendence obtained by 
a fortunate marriage. 

But when in a nation-forming and world- 
changing crisis the one prepared leader ap- 
pears, is it not more reverent to keep still 
about the wheel of fortune and acknowl- 
edge the working of divine providence? 

The world needed America, America needed 
Washington, and he was prepared. God saw 
to that. 

Washington’s public service falls into four 
Parts: ahi 

(a) The first was his work for Virginia, 
mainly preceding and during the French and 
Indian war, and it was preparatory to his 
greater accomplishments as our Founding 
Father. 

(b) His second great service was as com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army. 

Here the value of his personality is most 
plainly manifest. 

When Congress was well-nigh powerless to 
furnish money or supplies, when jealously, 
slander, and treachery were abounding and 
when trusted leaders proved traitors, Wash- 
ington would not quit. 

His persistent courage, his bravery, his 
poise, his unselfishness, and his deep sense 
of justice held together the tattered rem- 
nants of a hungry army. 

A man of less character would have been 
disgusted, disgruntled, and discouraged. 

He would have sent his resignation to 
Congress the first time that Gen. Charles Lee 
(no relation to any Virginian) misbehaved. 

But not George Washington. 

The Father of Our Country might have 
tried to make himself king. 

Others have done it with less occasion. 

But when his unpaid troops at the close 
of the war were ready to use military power 
on the Congress to enforce their rights, 
Washington persuaded them, with pleading 
eloquence, to preserve the civil authority 
and abide respectfully by the decisions of the 
Congress. 

He assured them that he would use his in- 
fluence to get just pay for them. 

(c) Washington's third contribution was 
in connection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention, where he presided from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787. 

He was a natural-born President. 

He was by instinct and by training an ad- 
ministrator. 

.In the Virgina House of Burgesses, where 
Washington served for years in its colorful 
sessions, he had very little to say. 

He shunned the free-for-all debates en- 
joyed by Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry. 

On the other hand, with Washington in 
the chair he was right at home. 

Whether directing his servants at Mount 
Vernon, an army in the field, or a dead- 
locked constitutional convention, he had an 
instinct for avoiding rashness and for get- 
ting the right thing done. 

And so, as chairman, he is said to have 
admonished the delegates as they began 
their task in these words: 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

“The event is in the hand of God.” 

And, as chairman, he signed that great 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States, which Gladstone said was “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

But signing the Constitution was one 
thing and its adoption by the States was 
another. 

The sentiment in Virginia was closely di- 
vided, and without Virginia there could be 
no Union. 
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Washington, with his thorough knowledge 
of the Convention debates, threw his in- 
fluence strongly in favor of adopting the 
Constitution and was without doubt re- 
sponsible for the happy outcome. 

This is George Washington, our Founding 
Father. 

(ad) It is little wonder Washington was 
chosen our first President. 

This was his fourth great public service. 

With no precedent to guide him he had 
to depend largely and often upon his deep 
sense of propriety as to how a President of 
the United States should act. 

He acted like the gentleman and citizen of 
Alexandria that he was and set a worthy 
example for a long line of notable successors. 

Washiggton was no infallible prophet. 

He did not claim to be one. 

He did not foresee the development of 
political parties in our country. 

Neither did he know that within a century 
and a half one could travel from New York 
to London more quickly than he in his day 
could go from Alexandria to Philadelphia. 

Yet even with his necessarily limited vision 
Washington enunciated some great principles 
of government when he said: 

“My politics are plain and simple. 

“I think every nation has a right to estab- 
lish that form of government under which 
it conceives it may live most happy; provided 
it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to 
others; and that no governments ought to 
interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due 
to themselves.” 

The fame of George Washington stands 
apart from every other figure in history. 

In conclusion, as we commemorate his 
birthday on this occasion, let us hold high 
the faith in America, which he bequeathed 
to us, and which the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States have constantly 
helped to preserve. 

Yes; let us move forward through peace 
to preserve George Washington’s ideals for 
all future generations. 





Inventory at 63 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith the remarks of the Reverend 
James H. Strayer, of Calvary Methodist 
Church, in San Jose, Calif., with respect 
to his 63d birthday. I feel that the arti- 
cle entitled “Inventory at 63” might be 
helpful if considered by every Member of 
this very busy Congress: 

INVENTORY AT 63 

Next Sunday I plan to celebrate my 63d 
birthday. If my plans culminate properly 
I hope to preach a sermon on: “If I Were 
Young.” It is always easy to speak on the 


.shortcomings of youth since I will not pass 


that way again. 

The year of my birth is contemporary 
with Coxy’s army marching »n the Capital. 
Neither of us succeeded well judging from 
an economic slide-rule scale. So far my 
business of living leaves me with a 60-per- 
cent heart, 90-percent vision, 85-percent 
hearing, and 90-percent’ pedal digits since 
stumbling over the bathroom scales. 


1 Statistics based on personal guessometer. 
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Spiritually it seems I am more sympathetic 
with the unfortunate—which comprises most 
of whom I know. No longer am I interested 
in perfectionism in my fellow man since I 
care more and more for fellowship. One 
can’t have both. The behavior pattern of 
people is of more concern than their oral 
expression. I am more certain that the world 
will go on with or without me although 
there is a constant interest in my being a 
part of it. I am learning to accept the limi- 
tations of increasing age without worrying 
about earning my salary. My value in my 
work is not measured by how much I do as 
in doing what is really important. I try to 
strike only when the iron is hot instead of 
banging away on cold metal. I envy no man 
his job, his success and with’ reasondble limi- 
tations, his material security. I have learned 
to believe my beliefs and doubt my doubts 
assuming that God loves honesty. 

Professionally I try not to play a role that 
could not be acted in Bermuda shorts as well 
as in ornate flowing robes. I try to have the 
same estimate of my race, color, religion, and 
politics as I would have others estimate 
theirs. I have no desire to persecute nor be 
persecuted. 

I have no interest in a morality not based 
on truth, The world has yet to build a 
moral culture where the brute facts of life 
are the foundation stones. 

What joys and satisfactions come to me, 
and they are many, are due not to my own 
attainments so much as the good will of my 
fellow men. Beginning with my own fireside 
and broadening out through my church, com- 
munity, and nation, there are compensations 
in living beyond description. 

What is my wish for the world? Well, 
stripped of all. nonessentials I think more 
than anything else the world needs a good 
night’s rest. 


The National Guard Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include enrolled Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 5, as the same was 
adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 
Concurrent resolution relating to certain 
statements made by Charles E. Wilson, 

Secretary of Defense; requesting said 

Charles E. Wilson to reconsider said state- 

ments in the light of certain factual in- 

formation and to determine whether a re- 
tractica should not be made; directing that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary 

of Defense Wilson and to each member of 

the Oklahoma congressional delegation 

Whereas on January 28, 1957, there was re- 
leased to the press, radio, and television me- 
diums of the Nation a statement by Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, that “a sort 
of Scandal * * * a draft-dodging business” 
developed in National Guard enlistments 
during the Korean military conflict; and 

Whereas the National Guard has the long- 
est continuous history of any military organi- 
zation in the United States of America; and 

Whereas the basic concept of national de- 
fense is “a small Regular force complemented 
by a large Reserve”; and 
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Whereas this basic military concept has 
been tested and proven successful in many 
wars, most recently in World War II and 
during the Korean conflict; and 

Whereas Congress by its official action re- 
garding military service did authorize certain 
services in the National Guard of the United 
States and in the United States Army as a 
means of fulfilling military requirements; 
and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma is proud 
of the record and achievements of the Na- 
tional Guard.units of this Nation, and is 
especially proud of the record and achieve- 
ments of the 45th Infantry Division, a Na- 
tional Guard Division composed exclusively 
of Oklahomans; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma desires to call to the attention of 
the Secretary of Defense and to the people of 
this State and of the Nation the sterling 
record of the 45th Infantry Division; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of this 26th legis- 
lature and of the people of Oklahoma that it 
is grossly unfair for the Secretary of Defense 
to urge, on the one hand, the enlistment of 
youth in the National Guard program as 
authorized by law and, on the other ‘hand, 
following such enlistments in good faith by 
youths thus encouraged, to denounce such 
youths as draft dodgers; and 

Whereas it is the further feeling of this 
26th legislature and of the people of Okla- 
homa that the reputation of the 45th Infan- 
try Division, and other National Guard divi- 
sions, has been done severe harm as a result 
of the above-quoted statement, and that 
such statement constitutes a gross and un- 
warranted insult to Oklahoma National 
Guard men and to those of other States, 
especially those who served during the Ko- 
rean conflict; and 

Whereas it is inconeeivable that such a 
statement could be made, except in the heat 
of anger, or without proper reflection and 
due consideration of the history of such 
divisions as Oklahoma's 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion and others which have distinguished 
themselves in the defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas this Oklahoma Legislature and 
the people of the State have awaited a re- 
traction by the Secretary of Defense, but, 
instead, said Secretary has reiterated and 
expanded his initial statement: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Legisig- 
ture of the State-of Oklahoma (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein) : 

SecTion 1. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma respectfully requests that Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, reconsider 
his statements in the light of the above facts 
and determine whether a retraction of said 
statement should not be made, especially as 
it relates to National Guard divisions, bear- 
ing in mind that the several National Guard 
divisions did not enact such legislation but 
acted faithfully in compliance therewith in 
all particulars. 

Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, a copy of 
this resolution be made a part of the per- 
manent journals of this 26th legislature, and 
that duly authenticated copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, Charles E. 


Wilson, Secretary of Defense, and to each 


member of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation. 
Adopted by the senate the 30th day of 


January 1957. ‘ 
Frank Manan, 
Acting President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representativ: 
the 13th day of February 1957. : 
B. E. HARKEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CERTIFICATION 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Oklahoma, ss: 
I, Leo Winters, secretary of the Senate of 
the State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify 


February 27 


that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Enrolled Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 5. as the same was adopteq }, 
the Senate and the House of Representative, 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla. 
homa, the original hereof being on file jp the 
office of the secretary of state of the sta, 
of Oklahoma. 

Witness my hand and the seal of my Office 
at the State capitol this 19th day of Februar, 
1957. 

[SEAL] LEo WINTrrs, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Sanctions Against Israel 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past week the Israeli-Egyptian conflict 
has reached a new stage of crisis. The 
United Nations called for the withdrawa] 
of Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip ang 
Sharm el Sheikh, the strategically im. 
portant area along the Gulf of Agaba, 
This Israel refused to do until it had 
ironclad guaranties that both areas 
would not be used by Egypt to staze fv. 
ture attacks. Pending in the United 
Nations General Assembly is a resolution 
calling for sanctions against Israel. 

At first our Government had not en- 
tirely clarified its position.on the issue 
of sanctions. It apparently took the po- 
sition that some pressure ought to be 
exerted by the United Nations upon 
Israel. On February 26, however, the 
press reported that the Government was 
prepared to submit a resolution to the 
General Assembly which would call for 
the United Nations control] of the Gaza 
and Aqaba areas but would omit any 
mention of sanctions. 

In many respects the initial position 
taken by our Government was somewhat 
precipitate. No doubt it had reasons 
for this action; but the issue at stake 
goes far beyond the question of Israeli- 
American relations: It vitally concerns 
our relations with the entire Middle 
East. 

In this complex of international poli- 
tics our guide should be to seek justice 
and accomplish the objectives of our pol- 
icy interests. The question is, Can jus- 
tice and our enlightened self-interest be 
achieved by imposing sanctions on 
Israel? I think not. I welcome, there- 
fore, the change of mood in-our Govern- 
ment on this question. More than any 
other nation, Israel depends upon the 
United States for its economic suste- 
nance. Were we to cut off all economic 
ties with Israel, that small democratic 
nation would be perceptibly weakened 
and clearly placed in an indefensible po- 
sition. Certainly a course of action 
which would bring about such results 
would not be just. Nor would our best 
interests be served. Egypt is not without 
guilt in this present crisis. Indeed, it was 
the uncompromising hatred that Egypt 
so often voiced for Israel and the con- 
tinued Egyptian -threats to eradicate 
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tsrael from the face of the globe that was 
the root cause of the crisis. And while 
america would not wish to reward Israel 
for her action, certainly it would not 
want to whet the Arab appetite for con- 
quest by @ move which would inevitably 
invite an attack on a economically weak- 
ened Israel. 

The solution to this highly complex 
problem is difficult. The world has had 
this seemingly insoluble problem for over 
a decade, and the prospects are still not 
pright for reaching a reasonable agree- 
ment. However, sanctions against Israel 
are not the answer. A just solution would 
seem to require concrete guaranties to 
Israel that once withdrawal from the 
disputed areas was effected, Egypt would 
not use them to stage attacks on Israeli 
territory and shipping. 4 

In addition, every effort should be 
made to persuade Egypt to permit the 
final clearing of the Suez Canal and to 
accept a form of control of the canal 
that would be consistent with both Egyp- 
tian national interests and the interests 
of the other nations of the world which 
jook upon the canal as a vital waterway. 


F once success has been achieved in these 


matters all energies should then be di- 
rected toward building a broader Arab- 
Israeli understanding. 

America has entered the Middle East- 
ern political arena in full force. Let our 
force, both physical and moral, continue 
to be applied to serve the ends of justice, 
as well as our own enlightened national 
interest, constructively at all times. 
Sanctions, gentlemen, are neither con- 
structive nor do they serve our interests. 





Your Congressman Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
IN THE HOUSE se lieiiiiineninta ves 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I herewith insert in the 
RecorD my address delivered Saturday, 
February 23, over. Radio Station WHK, 
Cleveland, on the regular weekly program 
conducted by WHK Radio Station to en- 
able the Congressmen from the Greater 
Cleveland area to offer regular reports 
from Washington to their constituents. 
This program is known as Your Con- 
aaa Speaks and my address fol- 

This is my first report from Washington 
since last July when Congress adjourned. 

Immediately upon the convening of the 
85th Congress we were confronted with what 
the present administration called an issue 
involving war or peace. This has more lately 
been termed the Eisenhower doctrine for the 
Middle East. é 

Congress was warned by the President and 
the Secretary of State that unless Congress 
adopted a resolution clear to the 
Russians that the United States intended to 
prevent further infiltration of Russian in- 
fluence in the Middle East area, the Russians 
would then in actions which might 
very well bring about World War III. This 
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has been the overriding issue in Congress 
since the day it convened. 

During debate on the floor of the House, I 
expressed very serious misgivings and grave 
reservations about the Eisenhower resolu- 
tion. In the first place, the resolution was 
very limited in that it suggested opposition 
only to internationa communism. The clear 
inference was that national communism was 
acceptable to the administration. I expressed 
concern that the loose wording of the Eisen- 
hower resolution would make it possible for 
the Communist dictator Tito to infiltrate the 
Middle East. with his brand of communism 
and that the administration would not be 
empowered to stop him. Upon questioning 
during the debate, I was assured that the 
Eisenhower resolution did not intend to do 
this despite its faulty language. The second 
concern I expressed was that if Congress 
did pass the Eisenhower resolution we would, 
in fact, be endorsing support for what Sec- 
retary Dulles has fanatically defended as 
national communism or independent com- 
munism. I raised this question in the 
House because for many months I have been 
concerned with the lack of understanding 
shown by Secretary Dulles of the latest 
Kremlin tactical maneuver to confuse the 
leaders of the free world on the basic ques- 
tion of communism. To those people who 
have been compelled to live under the 
tyranny of communism, there is absolutely 
no difference between the two brands and it 
is obvious that the Russians have merely in- 
vented the slogan of so-called national com- 
munism as a device for confusing gullible 
people throughout the world. Again I re- 
ceived assurance that in voting for the pro- 
posed Eisenhower resolution, I would not be 
endorsing the devotion of Secretary Dulles to 
the misguided notion that we can defeat the 
Communist conspiracy by splitting its camp 
into various so-called national or independ- 
ent segments. : 

It was only after receiving assurances on 
the floor of Congress on these vital points 
that I voted.for the resolution. By this 
process I removed any doubt on these two 
critical points as to the intention of Con- 
gress with respect to the Eisenhower resolu- 
tion. I shall keep a close watch on develop- 
ments to make certain that the Eisenhower 
administration does not violate the spirit of 
the resolution or the intent of Congress. 

Upon conclusion of Senate hearings, the 
resolution was amended to make it clear be- 
yond any doubt that we are prepared to use 
force if the Russians move into the Middle 
East. 

While Congress has been giving very care- 
ful study to the proposed Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East, Secretary of State 
Dulles suddenly and unexpectedly proposed 
that sanctions be imposed upon Israel unless 
it abided by a United Nations resolution call- 
ing for the withdrawal of the Israeli troops 
from the Gaza strip. The new Dulles pro- 
posal for sanctions against Israel raises a 
series of very pertinent questions which ap- 
parently had not occurred to the Secretary 
of State or his advisers in the Department of 
State. Those questions are— 

First, how could we recommend to the 
United Nations that sanctions be imposed 
against Israel for noncompliance with a 
United Nations resolution when we have 
made no effort to impose sanctions upon the 
most infamous aggressor, the Soviet. Union, 
for its failure to comply with a United Na- 
tions resolution passed last December, call- 
ing for the removal of all Red army troops 
from Hungary. In this connection it will 
be recalled that after the Hungarian freedom 
fighters had driven the Russians out of Bu- 
dapest and had won 4 historic days of 
freedom and independence, the Red army re- 
invaded Hungary in the early morning hours 
of November 4. At the very time the Red 
army had reentered Hungary with 5,000 
tanks, 200,000 reinforcements of infantrymen 


‘foreign policy. 
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and supported by a major effort of the Rus- 
sian Air Force, the Russian representative in 
the United Nations, then meeting in emer- 
gency session, was assuring all the United 
Nations delegates that the Russian troops 
were withdrawing and there was no cause for 
the United Nations to be concerned with de- 
velopments in Hungary. A few hours later, 
when the cruel and shocking truth of the 
Russian slaughter of the Hungarian patriots 
was made known to the free world, public 
indignation reached the point where forth- 
with and decisive action by the United Na- 
tions appeared necessary for the survival of 
the United Nations itself. This caused the 
United Nations General Assembly eventually 
to pass a resolution demanding the with- 
drawal of all Russian troops from Hungary, 
a resolution which the Russians and their 
satellites voted against and which, up until 
today, the Russians have refused to recog- 
nize. 

It would be a violation of all that is just 
and decent if we, as a nation, were to sup- 
port any resolution imposing sanctions 
against Israel unless equal sanctions were 
simultaneously voted against the Russian 
Communists. There is firm support for this 
position among all people who seek a just 
and lasting peace, and the prevention of 
world war III. 

Tho second pertinent question raised by 
the Dulles proposal to apply sanctions only 
against little Israel is whether our current 
foreign policy is based upon the notion that 
we should punish little nations when they 
stand up for principle. It is important that 
the American people remember that Israel 
has taken a public stand against the Russian 
Comumnists and has pledged itself to fight 
against any Russian maneuvers in the Mid- 
east area. Has Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian 
leader, given similar assurasces to our Gov- 
ernment? The answer is “No.” The record 
shows that Colonel Nasser has been receiv- 
ing military assistance and economic aid 
from the Russian Communists. Before the 
conflict in the Middle East broke out, it was 
a known fact among competent newspaper- 
men—but apparently not to the Central In- 
telligence Agency of our Government—that 
there were over 5,000 so-called Russian tech- 
nicians on Egyptian soil, who in fact were 
Russian military officers, jet pilots, and Rus- 
sian secret-police operatives. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the Israeli troops cap- 
tured a stockpile of 1 million Russian-made 
army biankets in the first days of the con- 
flict—which indicates the number of so- 
called volunteers the Russians intended to 
parachute into Egypt. On the record, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it would be 
national folly to put any dependence upon 
Colonel Nasser. He has collaborated with 
the Russian Communists and betrayed his 
own people. 

Congress now has been called upon to co- 
operate with the administration by simply 
putting a rubber stamp on Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
posals. We should not depart from our time- 
honored position as protector of the smaller 
and persecuted nations. We should not de- 
part from the principle of equal treatment 
for all nations, large and small. We Demo- 
crats stand ready to give full cooperation to 
the Eisenhower administration in meeting 
any and all situations which in any way 
threaten the safety, progress, and security 
of the American people. We are prepared to 
take an active part in the formulation of 
We are prepared to help the 
administration out of its present confused 
position, but we must be in on all phases of 
planning the rescue. 

It is regrettable that our Government took 
only half-hearted action in connection with 
the Hungarian revolution and the heroic 
effort of the Hungarian people to throw the 
Russian Communists out of their beloved 
homeland. If the courage of the Eisenhower 
administration in facing up to this matter 
was one-half that of the brave little chil- 
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dren of Hungary, the conspiracy of com< 
munism would be in its death throes and 
we would be on the way to lifting the terrible 
burden of taxation from the backs of the 
American people. 

It will be to our everlasting discredit if we, 
as a nation, fail to take action in support of 
the cause of Hungarian freedom and national 
independence. It is not too late for us to 
take action. Popular public opinion can 
force the Eisenhower administration to call 
for the expulsion of the Russians from 
the United Nations unless they get out of 
Hungary. 


Remove Political Restrictions on Govern- 
ment Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill which calls for the re- 
moval or elimination of certain restric- 
tions imposed on the political activities 
of officers and employees of the Federal 
and State Governments under Public 
Law 252 of the 76th Congress. This is 
the law which is commonly referred to 
as the Hatch Act, passed by Congress in 
1939. 

It is my firm conviction that. under this 
act the civil-service employees of our 
Federal and State Governments are rele- 
gated to a position of second-class citi- 
zens. I do not believe that this was the 
original intention of the sponsors of that 
act when it was enacted some 16 or 17 
years ago. Nor doI think that the asser- 
tion of political privileges can be denied 
under the United States Constitution to 
a large segment of our population simply 
because they happen to be Government 
employees. 

Political freedom and the freedom of 
expression should be granted on the same 
scale to Government employees as to 
all citizens of this Nation. Federal or 
State employment should not in itself 
become a means of depriving American 
citizens of rights guaranteed them in the 
Constitution. These people are entitled 
to express their views and opinions on 
political parties and candidates, regard- 
less of their employment. 

For this reason, I believe it is high time 
to ease such restrictions imposed on civil- 
service workers and that we extend to 
them the same privileges of participat- 
ing in the political life of the country as 
all others enjoy. Originally, the Hatch 
Act was intended to curb unorthodox and 
pernicious political activities om the part 
of certain individuals or groups, who 
abused these privileges. It was not in- 
tended to punish all civil-service em- 
ployees and to deprive them of the full 
benefits of citizenship. In the long run, 
our country will be the loser and our 
democratic processes will suffer if we 
continue to deny such rights to several 
million of our citizens, who are among 
the most loyal and most patriotic. 

My bill simply seeks to remove the re- 
striction contained in the Hatch Act 
which forbids any officer or employee in 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment from taking any active part in 
political management or political cam- 
paigns. It also seeks to remove the same 
restriction with respect to officials and 
employees of any State or local agency 
whose principal employment is in con- 
nection with any activity which is 
financed by loans or grants made by the 
Federal Government or its agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, our country is regarded 
as the moral leader and moral spokes- 
man of the free nations of the world. As 
such, it does not befit the United States 
to deny basic rights and to discriminate 
against many of its citizens merely be- 
cause they are employed by the Federal 
or State Governments. Governmentem- 
ployment should be a badge of honor, 
not a status of second-class citizenship. 


Chamber of Commerce Pays Tribute to 
the Cooper Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
-Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the East Side News, a 
publication circulated in the 19th Con- 
gressional Pete of New York. Cooper 
Union, as it is bétter known in New York 
City, or to use its proper name, the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, last week celebrated the 
100th anniversary of its first charter. 
It is an institution well known and most 
beloved by the people of New York and 
one which we hope will continue to func- 
tion for many years to come: 

[From the East Side News, New York, N. Y., 

of February 23, 1957] 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE 
Cooper UNION 

A demonstration of mutual respect be- 
tween the Cooper Union and its East Side 
neighborhood was a feature of the student- 
staff convocation, held last week in observ- 
ance of Peter Cooper’s birthday and the 100th 
anniversary of the Cooper Union's first 
charter. 

The East Side Chamber of Commerce, with 
which the administration has long main- 
tained a friendly relationship, presented to 
the Cooper Union at that time a congratu- 
latory resolution. In behalf of the chamber, 
David I. Kaplan, president, presented to Dr. 
Edwin 8. Burdell, president of the Cooper 
Union a framed manuscript, hand-lettered 
in color on parchment. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

- “Whereas the Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art is situated on 
the lower East Side of the city of New York, 
where for 100 years it has med .ount- 
less students see knowledge and en- 
lightenment in the arts and sciences, and by 
reason thereof has become their alma mater, 
and whose fame as an institution of higher 
learning has spread throughout the civilized 
world; and 

“Whereas Union, as we lovingly 
call it, is celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the granting of its original charter by the 
legislature of the State of New York to the 
immortal Peter Cooper: Be it unanimously 

“Resolved, That the East Side Chamber of 


Commerce offers its homage to its illustrious _ 
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neighbor, felicitates It on its centennj,) 
extends to its officers, directors, faculty .. 
students heartfelt wishes for many yeq), ,, 
continued dedicated service to our pi. 
State, and Nation.” 


Attitude of Jewish Citizens of Ameria 
Regarding the Gaza Strip 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSs 


‘OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker ; 
am gratified to have this opportunity ty) 
place’ in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcog) 
copies of letters dated February 25, 193 
addressed to the Honorable David Ben. 
Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, anq 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, signe 
by Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, president o; 
Monmouth College in West Long Branch, 
N.J. Dr. Lehman is a former instructo; 
of Biblical literature at Yale University 
and, therefore, speaks with authority op 
a subject he knows something about. | 
think his views as expressed to President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Ben. 
Gurion are well worth reading and! 
think they aid in the clarification of 
very much befuddled situation. The 
letters follow: 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE, 
West Long Branch, N. J., February 25, 1957. 


The President, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: You will find. enclosed a copy ofa 
letter under date of February 25 which I sent 
to Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 

I was prompted to send this letter partly 
because I know desire to become a- 
quainted with the attitude of at least some 
of the Jewish citizens of America with ref- 
erence to the withdrawal of the forces of 
Israel from the Gaza strip and from the 
Gulf of Agaba. 

With reference to the charge brought up 
against you by your opponents to the effect 
that you are following one moral principle 
against strong Russia and the opposite prin- 
ciple against the comparatively weak Israel, 
there are, of course, several effective argu- 
ments you can make in reply. 

I will here limit myself to merely one of 
them; namely, a resolutfoOn has already been 
introduced into the United Nations recom- 
mending the application of sanctions against 
Israel. If that resolution is adopted, you 
apparently intend to comply with it. Ifs 
similar resolution should be introduced into 
the United Nations recommending the appli- 
cation of sanctions against Russia and if that 
resolution should be adopted I assume you 
will, likewise, comply with it. Hence, there 
is no validity whatsoever in the charge that 
you are following one set of moral principles 
against Israel and a different set against 
Russia. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Eucene H. LEHMAN, President. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, 
West Long Branch, N. J., r 
February 25, 199/. 
The Honorable Davm BEN-GuRION, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 
Your Exce.ttency: In the New York Times 
for February 22, 1957, you are quoted 
having addressed the Kenesset in the {0- 
lowing words: “These principles (of the 
prophets of Israel) are no less precious W 
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to other people.” These words 
ws Oy that Sea lite of farect'le founded on 
the principles enunciated by our prophets. 
am a former instructor in Biblical liter- 
ature at Yale University. I have, therefore, 
e a fairly careful study of both the 
priestly element and also of the prophetic 
element in the Old Testament. These two 
elements were in constant and bitter conflict 
with each other throughout the entire Bib- 
jical days. Indeed, the conflict has contin- 
ued almost uninterruptedly and with equal 
pitterness throughout Israel’s long history 
gown even to the present time. 

The fundamental principle of the pro- 
phetic element is this: that the kings should 
puild up @ strong civil and political state 
supported by @ large army. The priests were 
to play an important part in this state. 

The fundamental principle of the pro- 
phetic element is this: that the people 
should build up a purely ethical and uni- 
yersal religion. Whenever a dispute arose 
petween the military state and the ethical 
religion the priests invariably sought to 
overthrow the state and to perpetuate the 

ligion. 

a present State of Israel is, therefore, 
founded not on the prophetic element, but 
solely on the priestly element in the Old 
Testament. The aggressive action of the 

nt State of Israel is in direct opposi- 
tion to the fundamental teachings of the 
prophets. If Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah were 
alive today, not one of them would support 
such hostile action as you recently took 
against Egypt. May I, therefore, as a. Jew 
and as a former instructor in the prophetic 
religion of Israel in one of America’s lead- 
ing universities, strongly urge you to com- 
ply with the frequent requests made to you 
by President Eisenhower. It is our Presi- 
dent who is basing his action on the prin- 
ciples of the prophets. It is you who is 
basing your action on the teachings of the 
priests. 
Yours faithfully, 

EucEene H. Lenmman, President. 























































Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a brief article 
about Brooklyn’s “good-will ambassa- 
dor,” Max Abelman. The article was 
published in the New York Journal- 
American, Sunday, February 17, 1957, 
and reads as follows: 

Max ABELMAN, 70, STILL Hetps CHARITY 

Max Abelman, officially designated as 
“Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will,” just 
celebrated his 70th birthday with a capital 
F—for Flatbush, fund raising, and the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies, 

He was on hand recently to participate in 
the final “Dial-a-Thon” telephone marathon 
to help raise $18,100,000 for federation’s 116- 
member agencies. 4 

Commuting from Brooklyn to federation 
headquarters, 130 East 59th Street, Manhat- 
tan, where he manned one of the 40 tele- 
phones installed to call in pledges and con- 
tributions, Abelman truly lived up to his 
surname, and proved himself to be an “able 
man” as one of the most persuasive fund 
Taisers in federation history. 

LONGTIME HELPER 

The federation campaign goal did not per- 

turb Abelman, who has devoted 50 years to 
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fund raising for good causes in general, and 
the federation’s institutions in particular. 

Twenty years ago, when the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Brooklyn Charities merged with 
the New York federation, Abelman had 
already established himself in the Brooklyn 
picture, both as an administrator and fund 
raiser. 

He was called in by the late Felix M. War- 
burg, who was first president of the newly 
formed Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York, to help in its organization and 
fund raising. 

PROLIFIC NIGHT 

Abelman had made a reputation by net- 
ting $1 million in pledges in one night for 
the Brooklyn federation along with Fritz 
Kreisler, the prominent violinist. 

According to Brooklyn records, Abelman 
has raised more than $100 million in the 
borough during the past 50 years. At one 
event he organized for 44 banking institu- 
tions at the Brooklyn Academy of Music dur- 
ing a Liberty Bond drive, he chalked up a 
collection of $43,900,000 in Government 
bonds in one evening by staging a tableau 
and having the leading opera stars and cele- 
brities of that era sell kisses for a good cause. 

A grandfather of two, Abelman made a 
resolution on his 70th birthday to pass on 
his tradition of tolerance and philanthropy 
“even unto the third generation.” He wants 
to continue being active in Brooklyn and in 
federation. 





Teen-agers Form Council To Help Solve 
Vital Community Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. - Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a publication with wide circulation in 
the 19th Congressional District of New 
York. This district is a rather hetero- 
geneous one with a population repre- 
senting all parts of the world. It is 
heart-warming to know that when so 
much is being heard of juvenile delin- 
quency and discrimimation that this 
group of teen-agers has the foresight 
to make their own neighborhood a better 
place in which to live, This group will 
visit Washington in the early part of 
March to see for themselves how the 
Congress of the United States functions. 
I look forward to their visit and to the 
opportunity to acquaint them with their 
Nation’s Capitol: 

[From the East Side News of New York, N. Y., 
of January 14, 1956] 
Treren-AGrers FormM Counctt. HerE To HELP 

SOLVE VITaL COMMUNITY PROBLEMS—GRANT 

to New YorK UNIVERSITY MAKES CON- 

STRUCTIVE PROGRAM POSSIBLE 

The Lower East Side is one of the fortunate 
Manhattan areas whose teen-agers spend 
their leisure planning ways to help make 
their community a better place in which 
to live. 

Twenty-one boys and girls between the 
ages of 15 and 17, Negro and white young- 
sters, including those of Puerto Rican ex- 
traction, this week launched a campaign 
to organize all of the neighborhood’s teen- 
agers into a youth council that would under- 
take a constructive community program. 

The 21 potential charter members of the 
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council now belong to the New York Uni- 
versity Social Club, which meets weekly at 
either St. Augustine’s or St. Christopher’s 
Chapel. Their adviser is Mrs. Shirley Jones, 
of 575 Grand Street, an New York University 
graduate student who is a leader in the 
university’s current civic youth council 
program. 

The goal of the overall New York Univer- 
sity project, which includes a professional 
study and evaluation of organized youth 
groups in various sections of the city, is to 
help New York's teen-agers develop an inter- 
est in civic problems. The program was 
made possible by a grant of four Richard 
Welling Fellowships from the National Self- 
Government Committee. , 

Mrs. Jones, who holds one of the fellow- 
ships, selected the Lower East Side because 
she and her husband, Sande, have been 
associated for some time with programs of 
leadership for the youth of St. Augustine’s 
Chapel. The Reverend Kilmer C. Meyers, 
of St. Augustine’s, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
work with the teen-agers primarily on an 
auxiliary and advisory basis. 

The 21 young people organized their New 
York University Social Club in July, when 
Mrs. Jones began her l-year study, as a core 
group to attract the area’s teen-agers, and, 
according to Mrs. Jones, to prove to the 
neighborhood’s adults that they meant busi- 
ness when they pledged help in solving com- 
munity problems. 

The campaign for the larger youth council 
during the next few weeks will take the form 
of disseminating the social club’s plans and 
goals for community improvement. The 
club members will emphasize the importance 
of a constructive youth council, and one 
that cuts across racial lines, in the changing 
neighborhood of the Lower East Side. 

Once the council is formed, the teen-agers 
will concentrate on a program of leadership 
development. They hope then to obtain the 
sponsorship of the adult community group 
of the section, the Lower East Side Neighbor- 
hood Association. The teen-age organiza- 
tion, in return, will offer the energies and 
talents of its leaders to the adult association. 

The teen-age group is especially inter- 
ested in trying to help solve the housing 
problems of the Lower East Side, which at 
the moment, according to Mrs. Jones, is the 
most urgent in the area. 

“Basically,” Mrs. Jones says, “the young- 
sters’ goal is to demonstrate to the adults 
that teen-agers of various ethnic origins can 
work together amicably for the good of the 
community. They are very much interested 
in proving that the community house and 
the settlement house is for and open to teen- 
agers of all races and colors.” 








Fortieth Anniversary of United States Cit- 
izenship of People of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, March 
2, 1957, will mark the 40th anniversary 
of the United States citizenship of the 
great people of Puerto Rico. I rejoice 
with them in the celebration of this 
memorable day. 

Love of freedom and adherence to 
democratic ideals have been the out- 
standing characteristics of these fine 
Americans. 

The present administration of the is- 
land, under the inspiring leadership of 
the Honorable Luis Mufioz-Marin, is to 
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be congratulated upon its almost unbe- 
lievable progress‘in all fields of social, 
political, and economic development. 

May the years ahead see its continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Excerpts From Address by Adlai E. 


Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished former Governor of Illi- 
nois, Adlai E. Stevenson, delivered an 
important speech in San Francisco on 
February 16, 1957. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts, including those 
portions of Governor Stevenson’s speech 
dealing with foreign policy, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Text oF SPEECH OF ADLAI E. STEVENSON, DEMO- 
cratic NATIONAL CONFERENCE, SAN FRAN- 
ciso, FEBRUARY 16, 1957 
This meeting in San Francisco tonight has 

a special meaning to me, and I am not re- 

ferring to the fact that I was born in Cali- 

fornia, or that it has now produced three 

Republican pretenders to the throne simul- 

taneously—which certainly must establish 

California as the mother of candidates if not 

Presidents. 

Rather I am happily reminded tonight 
that just a year ago this month I came to 
California, my birthplace, to celebrate my 
birthday, and to thank many of you for 
urging me to run for President again. It was 
a birthday party no man could forget. It 
began in Sacramento and ended a week later 
in San Diego. We counted 410 birthday cakes 
and about 410,000 friends along the way. 
And I’m glad to see so many of them again 
tonight, together with Democratic frien 
from other Western States. . 

As some of you may have noticed, some- 
thing happened on my way to the White 
House—again. But I haven't lost heart. I 
haven’t even lost weight, as I’m sure all of 
you have noticed. 

Horace Greeley, you know, was, like myself, 
the victim of a presidential contest with a 
Republican general. When he said, “Go 
West, young man,” I don’t know whether he 
was thinking about Democrats, but this 
meeting here in San Francisco proves again 
what the election last fali has already told 
us—that our party has no greater source of 
hope for the future than in the West. 

For here Democrats carried the standards 
of our party to success unmatched in any 
other corner of our Nation. We would have 
had a little pleasanter evening that Tuesday 
in November if the rest of the Nation had 
been as rational-and perceptive as the West. 

The record of the election entitles the 
Democrats of the West to speak in the coun- 
cils of the party with a louder voice than 
ever before. I trust that you will not hang 
back. The Democratic Party of the Nation 
needs your counsel and your leadership. 


For surely we know by now that if we 
working Democrats don’t try to clear the air 
of the Republican incense no one is going 
to do it for us. We could, as I say, com- 
plain that the press in its columns and edi- 
torial pages should do a large part of the job 


for us. And it would be a just complaint. . 


_ the Middle East for the first time. 
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We know that most of the newspapers cast 
a more tolerant eye at the excesses and de- 
fects of Republicans than at those of Demo- 
crats. But this is a fact of life. We must do 
it ourselves—all of us, from United States 
Senators to private citizens in every walk of 
life. 

To demand the truth, to get the facts, to 
denounce fraud, to unmask imposture; to 
revive the concept of a fighting opposition to 
its true dimensions—this is the greatest 
task before us. If we don’t do it, if we fail in 
this—the supreme task of the opposition 
party, we face defeat not only in 1960 but 
in years beyond. God helps those who help 
themselves. 

The conduct of American foreign policy 
illustrates our problem and affords us our 
greatest challenge and our greatest oppor- 
tunity as a responsible opposition. For here 
is the Nation’s greatest need for truth and 
reality; for here half truths and lullabys 
have done us the greatest injury. 

We don’t need to rake the ashes of the 
past, or revisit all of Mr. Dulles’ “brinks,” or 
recall all the foolish words about “unleash- 
ing Chiang,” “massive retaliation,” “the im- 
morality of neutrals.” And heroic Hungary, 
crushed and bleeding, is a mute witness to 
the hollowness of those cynical vote-catch- 
ing boasts about “liberating the satellites.” 

We don’t need to marshal the dismal rec- 
ord. The current scene is evidence enough 
that we have come perilously close to disas- 
ter in the Eisenhower years. We missed our 
great chance and Hungary was crushed in 
blood. Russiam influence has penetrated 
Israel-is 
isolated again. Britain and France have 
blundered and been badly hurt. Our great 
alliance is tottering. NATO is enfeebled. 
The Suez Canal is still closed, its future un- 
settled. Our best friends are crippled by 
the oil shortage. And whose friendship have 
we won? Nasser’s? I doubt it. 

This is the sorry harvest of appeasing and 
provoking the Arabs; of misleading and ex- 
asperating our best friends. 

Yet it was only yesterday, just before the 
election, that President Eisenhower said of 
the Middle East: “It looks like there’s a very 
great crisis that's behind us”; that Vice 
President Nixon said: “It appears that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s tolerance and wisdom and lead- 
ership will serve to avert armed conflict in 
the Middle East”; that Secretary Dulles 
called it amazing, the degree to which the 
United States, Britain, and France had de- 
veloped a common policy; that Secretary Wil- 
son called it a relatively small thing; and the 
ineffable Mr. Dewey solemnly predicted a 
lasting and secure peace. 

But then, after the election, they pro- 
claimed the Middle Eastern crisis more seri- 
ous than any we have faced for 10 years, 
more serious than the fall of China to the 
Communists; more serious than the threat- 
ened economic collapse of Europe; and Sec- 
retary Dulles said that even delay in passing 
the President's resolution would mean that 
in a short time the Middle East would be 
dominated by communism. ~ 

Before the election it was sweet peace; 
after the election it was the imminent threat 
of war. 

And let it not be said that anything had 
changed; that British influence had suddenly 
died. It hadn't. It died when Britain with- 
drew-from its great Suez military base 3 
years ago—at our insistence, by the way. 

I think we have had enough of this rock- 
and-roll diplomacy. : 

This is not the place to ask how they al- 
lowed this sense of isolation and reckless de- 
spair to develop among the people of Israel 
(and I winced when I heard our Government 
say it would consider sanctions to force 
Israel to withdraw from Sinai without any 
security for its borders or its shipping, when 
no such pressure was put on Russia for its 
defiance of the General Assembly on Hun- 
gary, or India’s defiance over Kashmir, or, 
indeed, Egypt's defiance of the Security 
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Council in respect of Israel shipping in ty, 
Suez Canal. You don’t have to condons 
Israel’s defiance of the General Assembly to 
feel a thrill that someone is ready to risk life 
itself for national survival.) 

Nor is this the place to ask how the Eisen, 
hower government allowed a situation to qe. 
velop which caused Britain and France, oy, 
oldest and best friends, to act secretly ang 
desperately. Nor need we recall that melan. 
choly spectacle when the American delegatg 
to the United Nations lined up with Russig 
against our allies to save a dictator's nec, 
or Mr. Nrxon’s shocking exultation over wha; 


‘he called our declaration of independencs 


from Britain and France. 

You don’t have to condone what they diq 
or what Israel did,.or anyone else to realiza 
that people have lost confidence in us. Ty. 
brilliant cross-examination by Democrats jn 
Congress has amply demonstrated the failure 
of this Government to maintain, let alone 
advance, America’s leadership in the Middis 
East. 

Behind the ill-judged action of our friends 
was the pacifism of the United States, that 
lullaby about peace and prosperity, and the 
gloomy sense that America did not recognize 
the significance of Russian penetration, [s- 
rael’s mortal danger or the utter dependence 
of Western Europe on oil and the Suez Canal, 

It was, I suppose to correct the impression 
that the United States didn’t care much and 
wouldn't do anything that President Eisen. 
hower after the election suddenly and dra. 
matically reversed himself and announced 
that the Middle East was about to be overrun 
by the Comunists and that he must have 4 
resolution authorizing the use of force to re. 
sist them—an authority he already possessed, 

Well, I was glad the President at last ad- 
mitted what we Democrats had been shouting 
for over a year—that we're in plenty of trou- 
ble in the Middle East. But, I thought re- 
sistance to Communist aggression had been 
the settled policy of the United States fora 
decade and that Greece and Turkey and 
Korea were the best evidences of it. And I 
trust that the President’s resolution wasn't 
intended to limits our resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression to the Middle East alone. 

I was glad to see the Democrats in the 
Senate. start to clear up this resolution. It 
seemed to me not only to create an unneces- 
sary and dangerous precedent, but not to 
meet the real problems. The danger isn't 
overt Communist aggression but covert Com- 
munist penetration; the danger isn’t military 
aggression from the outside, but from the in- 
side. And this resolution doesn’t protect Is- 
rael from the Arabs or the Arabs from Israe! 
We won't be on the road to stability until we 
face the real economic and political probiems. 

The resolution looks less to me like a seri- 
ous approach to the real problems of that 
area than another example of Madison Ave- 
nue diplomacy to distract public attention 
from the administration’s failure. 

Rhetoric and. dramatics will not open the 
canal to the ships of all nations, or que!! the 
strife between Arab and Jew, or fill the 
vacuum we hear so much about. Indeed,! 
think these past weeks have proved what 
some of us have been saying for a long 
time—that the first vacuum that should be 
filled is not in the Middle East but in the 
State Department. 

But if I have misgivings about this effort 
to implicate every Member of Congress in 
everything that takes place hereafter in the 
Middle East, I have no misgiving that we 
must make it perfectly clear that this is an 
area of vital American interest. If we do 10 
more than restore this strategic area to the 
condition it was in before the trouble began 
with a promise of protection from aggression 
and some economic improvement, we will 
have missed a great opportunity and per- 
haps the last. 

Our objectives, I take it, are clear and 
simple: To open the canal to the trafic of 
all nations, to establish peace between [s- 
rael and her Arab neighbors, and while we 
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don't propose 


to dominate anyone ourselves, 
we don’t propose that Russia dominate any- 
one either. -- 

1 would make it perfectly clear that we 
: to pursue these objectives even at 
fa risk of war, and call on all like-minded 
nations WhO want peace, national independ- 
ence, and economic progress in the Middle 
Fast to join us. Obviously economic devel- 
opment is imperative and we should help 
generously, either alone, or in concert with 
others the United Nations, or 
through @ regional development agency. 

If the disaster in the Middle East has 
olted us into a realization of the enormity 
of our failures and our perils it may yet do 
some . And the greatest peril of all is 
the collapse of our western alliance. I ap- 
plaud the steps the administration is now 
taking to repair the damage and restore the 
Atlantic alliance which two world wars have 
shown is essential to our safety. 

It will take time. I can imagine how we 
would feel if we had kept Russia out of the 
Middle East for a hundred years and thought 
Britain’s blunders had let her in. And I 
can imagine how we would feel if we had no 
secure oii supply for our homes and factories 
and thought Britain was to blame for that, 
too. I think we must make it clear by firm 
deed as well as fair word that we don’t pro- 
pose to weaken the powers who alone have 
some stability in the free world, and that an 
expanding economy in Western Europe and 
the Atlantic community is still an abiding 
interest of America. 

I have talked about the Middle East to- 
night not because it is the only great prob- 
lem we face—there’s China, Germany, the 
satellites and the great Afro-Asian revolu- 
tions—but to illustrate the opportunity and 
the obligations of our party. With the 
shrinkage of empire, the fateful shifts in 
world power in Asia yesterday and in the 
Middle East today—are dumping more and 
more responsibility in_the lap of the United 
States. How are we doing? 

Well, not very well obviously. It is evi- 
dent everywhere you look that we hfive lost 
confidence and leadership. What we should 
be doing is asking ourselves why; for until 
we do resolutions, threats, gestures, and dol- 
lars won't do much good. And that’s why I 
agree emphatically with Senator FULBRIGHT 
and Senator MANSFIELD and other Demo- 
cratic leaders that the Senate should bring 
the whole international situation into per- 
spective. Certainly we can't go on tottering 
from brink to brink and blunder to blunder 
while our leaders assure us that all is well 
and tell us to relax and buy another car or 
swallow another tranquilizer. 

The other day I asked one of our greatest 
scholars what American needed most. 
“Foresight’”’, he replied. 

Well, I agree. Our duty as Democrats is 
identical with our duty as Americans. It 
is to face into the future, to ask hard and 
searching questions about where we are 
going, to help provide wise answers, and to 
help develop policies that will restore Ameri- 
can leadership in the world. ‘ 

This will not be an easy task, because it 
{s not easy to work constructively with the 
President if he pays no attention to our sug- 
gestions, seeks no counsel and closes his 
mind to all our utterances. Mr. Eisenhower 
never uttered more revealing or dishearten- 
ing words than his attack on his Democratic 
critics at his press conference on January 
80: “I notice this: they don’t bring out any 
particular project. They just talk about 
great blundering and lack of leadership. I 
have seem no proposals—no constructive 
proposals, * * * On the contrary, we just 
hear these generalized attacks.” 

If Mr. Eisenhower has seen no construc- 
tive proposals from Democrats on the Mid- 
die East and on other foreign problems dur- 
ing these past years, then I would plead with 
him to enlarge his reading and his listening. 

Let no one mistake the mood of the Demo- 
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cratic Party. We believe that statesmanship 
is the goal of politics, and we will do every- 
thing we can, regardless of party interest, 
to support this administration in honest en- 
deavors to meet the great challenges at home 
and abroad that are piling,up on us. I know, 
you know, that patriotism must come before 
partisanship. I know, you know, that to do 
the right thing is the right thing to do. 

But we resent, we cannot tolerate, slick- 
ness and hypocrisy. We resent the whole 
notion that the way to secure the solemn 
assent of a great democracy is through slo- 
gans, showmanship and half truths—through 
fairy tales in November and ghost stories in 
January. We want facts not fancy. We 
want the truth about our affairs, the whole 
truth, and all the time. We want foreign 
policy conducted for the Nation’s advantage 
and security, not for the Republican Par- 
ty’s advantage and security. 

Our prohlems are great; the Republican 
administration needs our help and our co- 
operation—in the foreign field above all. Let 
us give it to them with a will—on the con- 
dition of total honesty with the people. 

It is time that we lifted these matters of 
life and death, of national security, out of 
the realm of petty politics and partisan in- 
terest. Our period is as dangerous as any 
since Lincoln. Democracy’s command to 
think, to reason, to know gets ever more try- 
ing. But it can’t be evaded. We have to 
shoulder our burdens, make our decisions— 
and lead. And we Democrats, in and out of 
office, have to help. 

Herman Melville once reminded us Amer- 
icans that: “We are the piqneers of the 
world, the advance guard sent on through 
the wilderness of untried things to break a 
new path in a néw world that is ours.” 

We must help each other, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, to break this new path 
to the new. world. 





The Advance of Automation in Industry 
Makes Imperative Wise Planning Now 
for the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a most timely and schol- 
arly article concerning the threat of au- 
tomation to our industrial society and 
emphasizing the imperative necessity of 
planning now against its threat of future 
disruption of our economy. 

The article, authored by Mr. James B. 
Kelley, a consultant in the technical in- 
dustrial research section of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
appeared in the February 16, 1957, issue 
of the magazine America, and I com- 
mend its reading. 

The article follows: ; 

MAN AND AUTOMATION 
(By James B. Kelley) . 

A simple definition of automation might 
be: “Automation is mecharization with 
judgment.” lLabor-saving devices started 
with the wheel, but it was not for centuries 
that judgment was added. @ nameless 
genius recognized that a windmill was a 
pretty -useless device unless it faced into 
the wind, so he added a rudder which auto- 
matically turned the mill into the wind. 
This added judgment to the mechanism 
which pumped the water from the ground. 

Practically every adult in the United States 
who has lived in a home with a central heat- 
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ing system has heard of a thermostat. The 
thermostat is one of the most advanced of 
all the automatic-control instruments. The 
thermostat possesses feedback, which means 
that a part of the power generated is fed 
back into the system which controls the 
basic process. When a home thermostat 
is set at, say, 70 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
heating system will not become operative 
until the temperature around the thermostat 
drops below 70 degrees. As soon as the 
temperature rises again to 70 degrees, the 
heating system will shut off. If the home- 
owner wishes, he can install a cooling sys- 
tem and then, when the temperature rises 
above 70 degrees, the cooling system will be 
turned on and the temperature reduced. In 
this way the home temperature can be kept 
at exactly 70 degrees for an indefinite period. 

Automation is really not very new when 
we think of it in this way. The farmer has 
been using it, the city dweller has been 
using it, and now the factory is using it. 
Without its technical name, it has been 
with us a long time. Only since it has shown 
such promise in the industrial life of Amer- 
ica has it moved from the world of gadgetry 
to the world of economic significance. 


MACHINES REPLACE MEN 


Almost everyone will grant that a machine 
can do most things better than a man. 
Where many repetitions of an act are need- 
ed, a man finds it impossible to repeat it ex- 
actly even once, let alone hundreds, thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands of times, For a 
variety of physical and psychological rea- 
sons, repetitious acts dull a man’s senses; 
the man becomes bored and, because of bore- 
dom, sometimes dangerously careless. Ma- 
chines never become bored. Their accuracy 
remains high, and their reliability ic extraor- 
dinary. 

While a machine has not yet been made 
which will repair itself, it requires no special 
genius to build a machine which will signal 
when it is no longer operating as it should. 
Machines can select and reject with greater 
precision than the best of human inspectors. 
A machine can distinguish between two 
pieces of material which a man would con- 
sider identical. It can count, measure, 
weigh, examine for smoothness, geometric 
conformity, chemical composition, and gen- 
eral consistency of quality? Machines are 
now being built to accept experimental data 
previously recorded in a laboratory, and to 
analyze and report back to the experimenter 
how his work is going. The time and money 
saved by having a machine which does this 
can be appreciated only by a laboratory 
scientist. 

The importance of computing machines, 
present and future, cannot be exaggerated. 
They have revolutionized office practice, and 
increased the speed at which our vast paper 
empire moves. If the computer had no place 
in the field of business, but were limited 
solely to the world of research, it would 
still justify its existence. 

Because the computer, or the “electronic 
brain,” can do in minutes what the most 
expert of human computers might need 
months or even years to do, it has opened 
whole new areas of research. In the field 
of astrophysics, for example, there are cer- 
tain types of equations which might well 
take teams of human computers decades 
to solve. The equations must be solved in 
sequence; hence putting more people on 
the job would not speed up the operation. 
The “electronic brains” reduce the time to 
a few years—and of these few years about 
90 percent is expended in preparing the equa- 
tions for insertion in the machines. The 
machines still must solve the equations 
sequentially, but it takes a machine a month 
or less to go through a sequence which might 
otherwise take 15 or 20 years. In the past 
such equations were just not solved, be- 
cause neither time nor personnel was avail- 
able. 

This is only one of thousands of applica- 
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tions where results are obtained in a small 
fraction of the time formerly consumed. 
The machines thus release mathematicians 
and others for more important work, while 
at the same time doing a better job than 
the mathematicians were able to do. 

Whether we are dealing with research, 
office practice or banking, it becomes clear 
that machines are replacing people. In 
some instances the replacement is necessary 
for efficient operation, and the loss of jobs 
becomes merely a shift in assignment within 
the organization. Insurance companies, for 
instance, have pointed out that the intro- 
duction of machines to replace office staff 
has, in fact, served to improve the staff’s 
chances for advancement through retrain- 
ing and reassignment. The companies 
claim that not a single person has lost his 
job; workers are merely doing something 
different, and frequently something they 
enjoy more. 

AUTOMATION AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Granting that all this is true, and that in 
many businesses the advent of the machine 
results in an improvement for the employee, 
we still must give some thought to the effect 
of automation on our industrial society as a 
whole. There is no doubt that, technologi- 
cally speaking, almost any production line 
can be automated without special difficulty. 
If there are not more automated factories, 
this is solely because they do not at present 
appear to be economically advisable: 

Automating a factory is a different under- 
taking from automating ah office. A factory 
normally employs a larger number of skilled 
and semiskilled men and women, who are 
useful only in relation to the special skills 
they possess. They cannot be readily 
shifted within the organization unless there 
is some place where their skills can be used. 
An automobile plant will not, in general, be 
able to absorb the machinists it replaces 
with automatic equipment. Production can 
not only be maintained but can frequentiy 
be increased at the same time that fewer 
men are being employed. 

We must realize that no matter how ad- 
vantageous technologically an automatic as- 
sembly line can be made to appear, it is an 
economic quicksand if it destroys the earn- 
ing power of a substantial segment of the 
working force in a community. At the 
present time it may seem fantastic to talk 
of a factory which employed 10,000 persons 
becoming automatic and employing only 100 
persons. Yet, technologically there is noth- 
ing fantastic about it; such a thing can and 
will happen. Now, a working force of 10,000 
could easily be the means of support for as 
many as 50,000 people. What happens when 
99 percent of the means of support dries 
up?, Talk about overall benefits to the 
economy can be pretty thin gruel for people 
who are already eating belt holes. 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental 
problem. What do we do for the workers 
who are forced out of jobs because automa- 
tion can do the jobs better? There is going 
to be the problem of retraining and relocat- 
ing the individual worker, and there is going 
to be the problem of keeping an entire com- 
munity from following Atlantis into oblivion. 
For if 10,000 people are out of work, the 
butcher, the baker, and the fluorescent-tube 
maker have lost 99 percent of their cus- 
tomers. 

The hypothetical situation we have imag- 
ined is not impossible; there are many one- 
industry towns in the United States. Wrile 
a factory could dismiss almost its entire 
production staff and continue in business, it 
obviously doesn’t make sense to put people 
out of work indiscriminately. It is true that 
machines do not go on strike; but neither do 
they buy automobiles, television sets, or 
washing machines. 

Shortsighted men can do irreparable harm 
by holding out the hope that machines can 
be used to keep labor in line. Such an at- 
tempt to make automation an ally in an 
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antilabor movement would be immediately 
frustrated by the business world itself. No 
matter how good the product may be or how 
low its cost to the consumer, there must be 
a consumer. The ultimate decision is made 
over the counter of the retail store. 

CALL FOR COOPERATION 


The threat which the prospect of a largely 
automated industry holds for many work- 
ers can be removed if all those involved— 
the State, the community, management and 
labor—trealize the nature of the problem and 
resolve tc do something about it. A factory 
is more than a place where people work; it 
is a place which produces wealth upon which 
the community depends for its life. An in- 
dustry usually has a legitimate economic and 
technological reason for introducing auto- 
matic equipment. The pressure of competi- 
tion—which can have the effect of putting 
the industry out of business and destroying 
jobs—and the need for a better product face 
every industrial concern every day. 

At the same time, the industrialist himself 
is faced with the problem of treating fairly 
those who work for him, and of rewarding 
faithful service with reasonable securrity for 
the future. The labor force in the industry 
has a stake in seeing that the product does 
meet competition successfully, or else the 
failure of the business will cause the loss of 
jobs. Labor has also the responsibility to 
recognize the inevitability of human progress 
and to view such progress positively, not 
just to think of it solely as a device to frus- 
trate labor. , 

The community, of which the workers and 
management may form a substantial group, 
must realize that it has an interest in main- 
taining an economic stability by holding 
purchasing power at the highest possible 
level. This can best be done by long-range 
community planning for diversified indus- 
try. The community that depends on a 
single industry, unless this industry is itself 
diversified, can be in for a bad time. - 

The State, of course, has an interest similar 
to the community's. Through its economic 
and industrial planning groups, it can offer 
advice and assistance in the development of 
new industrial prospects. Since it is doubt- 
ful that several industries in a given area 
would be automated simultaneously, diversi- 
fication can offer great protection. 


Workers are persons. This is not a super- 


‘ fluous statement. “In these days of punch- 


cards and magnetic tape, it is easy to reduce 
a human being to a series of holes in a card 
or blips on a cathode-ray oscilloscope. It 
is easy to talk about workers as though they 
were on thé same level as nuts and bolts. I 
say this, despite the extenSive ‘happiness 
programs which many companies have intro- 
duced. Softball teams, weekend hikes, and 
the all one big, happy family routine can 
become a Kind of private-enterprise so- 
cialism. . 
PEOPLE ARE NOT STATISTICS 


The individual tends to lose his identity 
in a welter of industrial psychological jargon. 
He is assigned aptitudes and sometimes even 
@ personality which he does not possess. 
The phrase “dynamic conformist” was re- 
cently used by a businessman to describe the 
ideal future executive. Originality was 
strangely missing from the prerequisites for 
success. Needless to say, independence of 
thought was not even mentioned in passing. 
The greatest danger to man in the develop- 
ment of the new industrialized society may 
be in his loss of individuality. This is some- 
thing we might well ponder. Collective lead- 
ership can. have its pitfalls and disadvan- 
tages. ; 

It would be foolish to think that automa- 
tion is not going to cause serious disrup- 
tions in the economic life of many individ- 
uals. It is going to have effects which will 
work definite hardships on many families. 
The extent of these hardships and the num- 
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curtailed, if we decide in advance that ¢); 
is a problem that concerns all of us. ™ 

No matter, then, how effective a machin, 
may be as a “thinking” device, it seems 1, 
diculous to believe that it can outthinx ;, 
tional men who do not want to be oy;. 
thought. Only if men remain in contro} Will 
machines bring to our economy the benefit 
they are capable of bringing. Just as no ay. 
tomobile is foolproof when a fool drives i; 
so no machine can solve an economic », 
human problem which a man has previous), 
refused or failed to solve. ’ 





The School-Shortage Prob!em 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
have earlier brought to the attention of 
the Senate the articles from the Bloom. 
ington Sun, of Bloomington, Minn. by 
Miss Betty Wilson concerning the schoo)- 
shortage problem. In her two conclud- 
ing articles Miss Wilson discusses the 
prospects for legislative assistance and 
Federal aid. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles, entitled “Any Lezgislatiye 
Help?” be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ScHoot Prostem, IV—Any Lecis.arive 
HELP? 
(By Betty Wilson) 

Eduéation and its financing will be among 
the most important problems facing both 
the State legislature and Congress when 
they meet next month. 

To enable a complete examination of our 
local school problem, the Sun made inquiries 
of a number of elected officials as to their 
views on recommendations for Federal aid 
to education with a larger appropriation 
than proposed last year in order to do in4 
years what was planned for 5. 

In 1955 he sent a message on education to 
Congress stating that emergency action was 
needed to meet a national crisis. 

He indicated his concern about the inade- 
quacies of education and made explicit his 
belief that the Federal Government must 
carry part of the financial responsibility for 
education, and that it could be done with- 
out Federal control. 

This month the Presidential appointment 
of Lawrence G. Derthick to the post of United 
States Commissioner of Education was an- 
nounced. 

A Chattanooga, Tenn., school superin- 

tendent, Derthick is on record as favoring 
Federal school aid—not only for school con- 
struction but also State and Federal aid to 
education, and specific legislation coming up 
which will affect Bloomington and similar 
distressed school districts. 
_ President Eisenhower's program, although 
not yet assembled, is expected to include for 
general school operations after local com- 
munities and States have carried as much 
of the load as they can fairly bear. 

Senator Ture, of Minnesota, was one of the 
sponsors in the Senate of a bill for Federal 
aid for school construction during the past 
session, and assures constituents that he 





‘will continue the same stand and active 


support of this legislation in the next session 
of Congress. 


bers of people affected can be controlled and _ Senator Huserr Humpurry told the Sua 
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jast week that he intends to sponsor and sup- 
port legislation in the next session of Con- 
to make Federal funds availabie for 
school construction. 
It will be along the lines of the Elliot pro- 
posal, to legislation which he sup- 
in the 84th Congress and which was 
defeated. 

Senator Houmpnrey also stated that he in- 
tends to introduce an omnibus youth educa- 
tion bill which, among other provisions, will 
provide for @ Federal scholarship program. 

Third District Congressman Roy. Wier said 
in a special interview last week that the same 
Kelley school construction bill defeated last 
july will be reintroduced to the House Com- 
mittee on Education, of which he is a mem- 






lis said he is confident the committee 
will again vote for its recommendation. 

The Kelley bill was one of the most pub- 
lizeized issues before the 84th Congress and 
most debated since. 

supported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, liberal Republicans who backed 
president Eisenhower's views, many northern 
and some southern Democrats, the National 
Farmers Union; the AMVETS, and VFW, it 
was nevertheless opposed by traditional 
opponents of Federal aid to education. 

These included the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the American Legion. 

It was @ bill providing for a flat-grant or 
fat-matching formula whereby the money 
that goes to any State must be matched dol- 
jar for dollar by that State. 

Apportionment to the States would take 
Jace under @ needs formula. For example, 
Mississippi, with the lowest rating would re- 
ceive the most. 

It provided for $100 million yearly grants 
for a 4-year program. Execution and control 
was to be vested in a State educational 
agency. 

Before the rollcall vote, however, the 
controversial Powell amendment was tacked 
onto it, which would withhold funds from 
States operating racially segregated schools. 

Whether or not this political maneuver 
was or sectional has been much de- 
bated, but it was sufficient to KW] the bill. 

South Hennepin County legislator Alf 
Bergerud had this to say: 

In the last legislature he was one of the 
authors of a bill that would create a revolv- 
ing fund of $10 million to be utilized for 
loan purposes for construction and which 
was defeated. 

“I am certainly mindful of the school 
problem,” said Bergerud, “not only in 
Bloomington but in other fast-growing 
suburbs.” r 
. Bergerud, a member of the State legisla- 
tive committee on education, does not feel 
that t State grants are the answer, 
and says could never be controlled. 


He is also opposed to Federal school con-- 


struction aid. 

“A constitutional amendment to loan 
money to distressed school districts from the 
$150 million State trust fund is O. K. with 
me,” he said. : 

But he believes this would be a battle 
between rural and metropolitan legislators 

Representative Bergerud suggests that the 
State board of education should come up 
with some solution aimed at the trust fund 
and brief the legislature on the possibility 
of a constitutional amendment or change 


- in statutes that would permit some loans to 


these districts in distress. 

Last year tative Bergerud, to- 
gether with Senator Marvin Anderson, helped 
to pass a bill which allowed new homes to be 


Placed on. t rolls immediately, a 
bill which aided district 142. “ 


A recent report to the Minnesota School 
Board Association by a committee headed by 
the MSBA executive secretary, W. A. Wetter- 
gren, endorsed the principle of more borrow- 
ing by local school districts from State funds. 
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School borrowing from Minnesota perma- 
nent trust funds is tightly restricted by the 
constitution, but proposals for liberalizing 
it are expected to get consideration by the 
1957 legislature. 

Some officials say our entire tax structure 
needs reforming with assessments made uni- 
formly on the full and true. 

School districts are limited to borrowing 
up to 50 percent of their assessed valuation, 
and Bloomington’s assessing is now on a 40 
percent basis of the full and true. 

Many teachers throughout the State advo- 
cate a State withholding tax which they say 
would bring in more new revenue which 
could be used for schools, 

FEDERAL AND STATE AID—PITFALL OR CURE-ALL, 
AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 

(By Betty Wilson) 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is the last in a series 
of articles on Bloomington school problems, 
their causes and the outlook for the future.) 

Federal aid for education is not a new idea 
but as old as the Federal Government itself, 
beginning with the ordinance of 1787 which 
declared that “schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 

‘ Lincoln in 1862 signed the Morrill Act es- 
tablishing an agricultural college in every 
State. 

Wilson in 1917 approved the Smith-Hughes 
Act establishing and providing for the partial 
financing of a nationwide program of voca- 
tional education in public high schools. 

In recent years, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated large sums for al- 
most every public service but the schools. 

We find eminent men supporting both 
sides: 

On record in opposition is John Foster 
Dulles. In favor was the late Robert Taft 
and Walter Lippman. 

The principal arguments for Federal aid 
to educations are: 

The Federal Government alone can assure 
equal opportunities for all to get a public 
school .education. 

The high mobility of our population makes 
the wide variation in local public school 
educational standards a problem of national 
concern. Federal aid is the only way to re- 
duce these variations. 

The Federal Government can provide ade- 
quate funds for schools without controlling 
schools. 

The Federal Government has a fundamen- 
tal interest in equality of education for all, 
since such equality is necessary for the prog- 
ress of the Nation in peace and its security 
in war. 

The principal arguments against Federal 
aid to education are these: 

Federal aid to education would inevitably 
lead to Federal control of education. 

The States and local governments can 
themselves meet their own school needs. 

Traditionally the public schools in Amer- 
ica have been the responsibility of State and 
local governments, primarily ihe latter. 

Education is not mentioned in the Consti-: 
tution. Therefore it is obvious the authors 
of the Constitution intended education to be 
a State or private responsibility. 

For every dollar that the Federal Govern- 
ment takes away from local sources,-only a 
portion is returned. 

Each one of the foregoing points has many 
aspects too lengthy to discuss here. 

‘The coming year in Congress will see this 
as one.of the major issues with many argu- 
ments on both sides. 

The Minnesota White House Conference 
on Education held at the Nicollet Hotel in 
May 1955 went on record against Federal 
aid to education other than the present pro- 
gram of aid for school lunches and vocational 
education. 

Their report said, “The State of Minnesota 
has the resources for providing a high qual- 
ity of education for its children at ali levels.” 
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The vote was 257 against increased Federal 
Government aid and 108 in favor. 

A resolution favoring Federal aid by the 
minority was written into the report and 
signatures here included Minneapolis School 
Superintendent Rufus A. Putnam, Hennepin 
County Superintendent of Schools Viola S. 
Thompson, and Lt. Gov. Karl F. Rolvaag. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower called for a 
national White House Conference on Educa- 
tion which met on November 28, 1955, in 
Washington, D. C., with nearly 2,000 particl- 
pants from all over the country. 

The agenda of the conference centered 
around six areas selected to cover the field 
of education and its problems. 

To the disappointment of some no pat 
answers were found here to the soltition of 
problems. The reports were presented in 
broad general language. 

The conference did, however, favor Federal 
aid to education, saying: 

“This committee also recommends that 
every community and every State do all that 
is economically possible to construct the 
buildings required, and that during such 
emergency periods as now exists, Federal 
funds also be used wherever shown to be 
necessary. * * * 

“In the opinion of this committee, money 
for schools must continue to come from all 
three levels of government, with a portion of 
funds for school buildings being made avail- 
able by the Federal Government on an emere 
gency basis. 

“Good schools are admittedly expensive, 
but not nearly so expensive in the long run 
as poor ones.” 





Nasser’s Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, each 
time that Mr. Nasser applies a sanction 
of his own, he is told he is a bad boy 
and “mustn’t do that again.” It is 
anomalous, in my opinion, that we are 
in the midst of a world crisis because 
Israel has asserted herself. The follow- 
ing editorial, which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 25, 1957, is 
worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues: 

NassEr’s SANCTIONS 

While everybody else has been talking 
about sanctions to make the Israelis go 
away from the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt has been quietly applying sanctions 
of his own. 

The difference is that, whereas the sanc- 
tions discussed in Washington and at the 
United Nations have been aimed at Israel, 
Nasser’s sanctions are aimed at practically 
everybody except the Israelis. Nasser’s 
sanctions are the same sanctions he has 
been illegally’ applying for eight years past 


- to Keep Israeli ships and cargoes from going 


up to Elath or passing through the canal. 

Nasser’s sanctions consist in keeping the 
canal plugged, in spite of the efforts of 
U. N. salvage crews, operating with his ex- 
plicit consent, to open it up. Nasser’s sanc- 
tions are directed against those who profit 
by the normal operation of the canal. They 
include almost all customary users of 
Arabian oil. They are particularly damaging 
to Western Europe: To France and Britain, 
who obeyed the General Assembly’s request 
to remove their forces from Egypt; to other 
oil-burning European countries, who never 
even sent troops to Egypt. 
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Lieut. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler got his 
U.N. salvage fleet into operation on January 
1, after Nasser had already caused as much 
delay-as possible. General Wheeler believed 
he could have a 25-foot channel open, 
capable of carrying 10,000-ton tankers, by 
the end of March. The most formidable 
obstacle appeared to be a concrete-laden ship 
called the Akka. On February 15 two Ger- 
man salvage boats toted the Akka into the 
Great Bitter Lake and came hungrily back 
for more. 

A vessel called the Edgar Bonnet then 
came into the limelight. General Wheeler 
has been trying since January 14 to get 
permission to take this craft out of the way. 
The Egyptians have replied that it was 
loaded with explosives which, for some pe- 
culiar reason, only their own divers could 
remove. Their own divers couldn’t remove 
them either. At least they have been vainly 
trying for more than a month. The Edgar 
Bonnet remains on the bottom, 4 miles south 
of Ismailia, about midway down the canal. 
General Wheeler thinks he could get her 
eut in 3 weeks and open the waterway to 
heavy shipping by May 1. 

If President Nasser desired to convincé the 
world of his good faith he could tell General 
Wheeler to go ahead. If he doesn’t do this 
he is fatuous indeed to expect the United 
States or any other self-respecting nation to 
play his game by the use of pressure against 
Israel. Let us trust that this thought will 
arise at the United Nations as the debate on 
Israel reopens. 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 26, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5189) making 
appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
highest regard for my good friend the 
gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. Kirwan] and 
I regret exceedingly that I find myself in 
disagreement with him and the other 
members of the committee concerning 
their actions relating to the defense min- 
erals purchase program. As I explained 
to the House a few days ago when the 
emergency supplemental appropriations 
bill was being considered, we in southern 
Illinois produce approximately 50 per- 
cent of all domestic fluorspar and the 
failure to allow funds with which to Con- 
tinue this program will be disastrous to 
the entire fluorspar mining industry. 
Our operators have spent a considerable 
amount of money preparing their mines 
for operation under the assumption that 
the Government would continue its pro- 
gram as indicated by the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 733. 

There are many reasons why this pro- 
gram cannot afford to be stopped. I will 
not take the time of the House to enu- 
merate the many reasons, but instead 
refer anyone who is interested, to my re- 
marks appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on page 1377 under date of Feb- 
ruary 5. Surely the Congress is not 
going to break faith with those pro- 


- countrywide basis. 
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ducers who have done much and will 
continue to do all they can to insure that 
this country has an adequate supply of 
defense minerals. My friend the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. EncLE] has 
given a very forthright and clear state- 
ment concerning the true facts surround- 
ing this controversy. As he has told you, 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, testified 
in the Senate this morning that this pro- 
gram is needed. I believe he is in a po- 
sition to know. 

I urge my colleagues to give this mat- 
ter very serious thought as it means not 
only providing this country with an ade- 
quate supply of defense minerals, but in 
my district alone in southern Illinois 
where we have 30,000 able-bodied men 
and women unemployed, it will mean a 
further loss of 500 jobs if these funds are 
not restored and the program continued. 
This, we cannot afford. 

There is one question to which my con- 
stituents are demanding an answer: 
They want to know why very few people 
raise their voice when millions are sent 
to foreign countries but find strong oppo- 
sition such as this to a program that not 
only will help preserve an adequate de- 
fense, but help thousands of needy min- 
ers in this country. Would you deny 
your child a loaf of bread and give it to 
a stranger down the street? ‘That, too 
often, seems to be the case with a lot of 
our domestic programs. 





Distressed or Surplus Labor Area 
; Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, I have been advocating enactment 
of so-called distressed or surplus labor! 
area legislation. I have contended that 
such action is a necessary step toward 
achieving economic stabilization on a 
It would serve to 
bridge the gaps and crevices which in- 
evitably occur along the road to eco- 
nomie progress in a highly industrialized 
society. 

My program calls for a Federal pro- 
gram to assist in maintaining a 
high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment. It provides for the planning and 
construction of useful public facilities, 
not only to mitigate substantial unem- 
ployment, but to provide permanent 
capital improvements of a nature which 
will strengthen the national economy 
and increase the well-being of all citi= 
zens. 

As a firm advocate of the free eco- 
nomic system, unfettered by Govern- . 
ment restraints and devoid of Federal 
invasions into fields of business, I feel 





necessary 
in a period of international uncertainty, 
for it would help to maintain the indus- 
trial flexibility required for a sound 
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defense structure. It is additionally os. 
sential in an era of rapid technologica) 
advance in which local employment cop. 
ditions are subject to sudden disruption, 
with extended applications of automatic 
devices. In brief, the legislation whic, 
I propose would tend to allay whateye, 
fear might otherwise seize workingme, 
and women when automation threatens 
to dispense with their jobs. 

Introduction of new machines has 
engendered consternation in humap 
minds through the ages, at least since 
the time that the industrial revolution 
in England had a tragic impact upon 
so many families. Their jobs taken away 
by the use of power-driven machines, 
they were ruthlessly ‘turned into the 
streets to forage for themselves. a; 
times in isolated areas of this country 
there have been parallel cases, though 
to a lesser degree. The thought has 
continued to plague segments of the 
working populace. To counteract it, 
Congress should adopt my program and 
thereby substitute a feeling of security 
in place of trepidation. 

Obviously, automation should be en. 
couraged. One of the most lucid and 
logical explanations to be presented on 
this subject was contained in the testi. 
mony of Thomas Roy Jones, president 
of Daystrom, Inc;, when he appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Joint Economic 
Committee last year. Mr. Jones started 
his engineering career as a laborer on 
a railroad signal gang, and in his rise 
to the top level of industrial manage. 
ment he has familiarized himself with 
the many advantages of technological 
progress. Here is a summary of his rea- 
sons for wanting to accelerate the appli- 
cation of automation: 

First. Automation is essential to the 
economy that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for the American worker to in- 
crease his real wages through increased 
individual productivity. 

Second. It is a psychological necessity 
that man continually seek to extend 
himself to the limit of his inherent capa- 
bilities. 

Third. Automation is essential to the 
national defense, for it could determine 
the extent to which the civilian economy 
could support military production. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the recommen- 
dations contained in Mr. Jones’ testi- 
mony might well be adopted by Congress 
in its determination to accelerate train- 
ing of technical talent and to encourage 
more of our youth to pursue a teaching 
career in science and engineering. | 
would suggest that, when the committee 
report is available, my colleagues peruse 
this convincing statement advocating a 
step-up in the drive toward further 


gro ; 

Once philosophy is accepted, en- 
actment of surplus labor area legislation 
should follow immediately. We in Penn- 
sylvania have had ample evidence of the 
need for such a program. When coal 
mining companies invested in labor- 
saving machines to increase productiv- 
ity, the United Mine Workers of America 
made no protest. They realized that 
employment would be affected, yet they 
refused to oppose progress. Had my 
proposed legislation been made into law, 
the surplus workers could have moved 
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dally es. 

ublic works projects while waiting 
“om Bical ae industry to enter the State and 
“uptn E absorb them. Certainly it has not been 
ten? BE fair to this far-sighted organi- 
vmiite JM jation for its unselfish attitude toward 
ine in solution to the situation calls for 


continued cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor, plus application of 
sound Christian social principles. The 
latter consideration requires passage of 
, surplus labor area bill as quickly as 


possible. 
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oa HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

act it ; OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

im and IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ccurity Wednesday, February 27, 1957 

be en Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
id and leave to my remarks in the Ap- 
ted o pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
: testi. with an address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 


Commanding General, Strategic Air 


i Command, to the Corps of Cadets, the 
nomic Citadel, Charleston, S. C., on February 


9, 1957: 
Tue Stratecic Arm COMMAND 
(An address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay) 


General Clark, members of the faculty, 
and students, 160 years ago, Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote a letter to his friend Edward 
Rutledge in which he said: “A debt of service 
is due from every man to his country pro- 
portioned to the bounties to which nature 
and fortune have measured to him.” 

The very fact of your presence on this 
Citadel campus -is evidence that you sub- 
scribe to Jefferson's view, and that you are 
determined to undergo the that 
will fit you to discharge your debt to your 
country to the very hest of your ability. 

Your spirit of dedication, and of deter- 
mination to be of good service excites the 
admiration of the more than 200,000 men 
and women of SAC. We know of and respect 
the Citadel tradition and the always honor- 
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o the able—t. tly brilliant—records of Cita- 
‘mine del alumni in the military service. With 
admiration, we recall that The Citadel was 
— represented in Jimmy Doolittle’s famous 
raid on Tokyo, with Eddie Rickenbacker 
men- throughout his ordeal in the Pacific, at Ba- 
Lesti- taan and Corregidor, in the occupation of 
gress Iceland, with the commandos at Dieppe, 
rain- in New Guinea, Guadalcanal, Europe, and 
rage more recently, Korea. 
hing there are alumni of The Citadel in 
: I the Strategic Air-Command 4s well as else- 
ittee where in the National Military Establish- 


ment, — 


ruse My purpose here is to discuss with you a 
ng @ problem that deeply concerns everyone, 
ther whether in the military service or not. It is 


the problem if how to wage peace success- 
fully, now and in the future. It is truly 
said that even the degree of peace we are now 
enjoy will be lost unless the military front is 
ee held by an effective deterrent 
orce. 

A little later on, I propose to give you SAC’s 
definition of an effective deterrent force, and 
to outline SAC’s ideas about what it will 


future. But as a prelude to that discussion, 
let me first put SAC in perspective with the 
other major combat commands-of the United 
States Air Force. In all there are three of 
these combat—or fighting, commands. One, 
the Continental Air Defense Command, is 


take to maintain that force on into the | 
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charged with air defense of the United States 
proper. The other two, both offensive in na- 
ture, are the Tactical Air Command and the 
Strategic Air Command, widely known as SAC. 

Of these latter two, Tactical Air Command 
has the mission of conducting battlefield— 
air operations in close coordination with 
the Army—such jobs as interdiction of 
enemy surface forces, troop carrier operations 
and relatively short-range bombardment. 
The Strategic Air Command, as most of you 
very likely know, is the Nation’s long-range 
nuclear striking force, which has the respon- 
sibility of continuing readiness to conduct 
offensive air operations on a global basis. 

We in SAC are deeply conscious of our 
responsibility for ,helping hold the military 
front; and we are pardonably proud of our 
record thus far in discharging that respon- 
sibility. We like to feel that Sir Winston 
Churchill was speaking for the whole free 
world when he said during a Parliament 
debate on air power only a year ago: 

“The United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand is a deterrent of the highest order and 
maintains ceaseless readiness. We owe much 
to their devotion to the cause of freedom 
in a troubled world. The primary deterrents 
to aggression remain the nuclear weapon and 
the ability of the highest organized and 
trained United States Strategic Air Com- 
mand to use it.” 

What constitutes an effective deterrent 
force? 

We in SAC define the deterrent force to be 
“an effective intercontinental nuclear air 
offensive force which is secure from destruc- 
tion by the enemy regardless of what offen- 
sive and defensive action he takes against it. 
It must be of such size and composition 
and be alerted to such a degree that the 
Soviet Union will realize that an attack on 
the United States will mean committing 
national suicide. z 

You may be familiar with the widely dis- 
cussed article entitled “Courage or Perdi- 
tion? The Fourteeen Fundamental Facts of 
the Nuclear Age,” written by Ferreus of the 
University of Notre Dame. To my mind, 
this article should be required reading for 
anyone concerned with the defense of this 
Nation. If you have not read it, I commend 
it to you as being well worth your time and 
attention. In his article, Ferreus clearly 
outlines the modern-day military task in 
these words: 

“The military task, briefly, consists of 
maintaining armaments in such quantities 
and of such quality that the opponent of the 
United States will find it impossible to solve 
his military problem through the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. More particu- 
larly, he must be prevented from knocking 
out the American retaliatory forces through 
surprise blows and from delivering a sub- 
stantial portion of his atomic stockpile on 
American targets.” 

In other words, Ferreus says to us in SAC: 
“Now and in the future—at any hour of any 
day, of any year—you must be ready at a 
moment's notice to launch a strategic bomber 
force, armed with nuclear weapons, capable 
of destroying anywhere in the world any tar- 
gets that constitute a threat to the security 
of the United States and its allies.” 

That is a large order. But if a deterrent 
force is to be genuinely effective, it must 
have unquestioned capacity to fill that order. 


And by unquestioned, we mean unquestioned - 


by the potential enemy. Just so long as this 
Nation’s capacity to win war is clearly recog- 
nized by the potential aggressor, there will 
be no war; but once the potential aggressor 
doubts this capacity, the peace of the world 
is in jeopardy. 

The cardinal element of this Nation's war- 
winning capacity (hence its war-deterrent 
capacity) is its combat-ready airpower—in 
particular, its ever-combat-ready nuclear air 
arm of global reach. 

As one would expect and understand, we of 
SAC cannot help being subjective in dis- 


cussing this point; and so we submit these _ 


~ 
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two pertinent questions for your objective 
consideration: 

The first question is: “Would any future 
aggressor grant this Nation the time and 
the opportunity with which to build up miii- 
tary forces as we did following that shocking 
Sunday morning at Pearl Harbor 15 years 
ago?” 

In pondering the question, we ask you to 
bear in mind that present-day bombers oper- 
ate at altitudes above 10 miles; they fly 
faster than 650 miles an hour; with aerial 
refueling they can reach any significant tar- 
get anywhere on earth; and a single bomber 
now can carry a nuclear weapon whose fire- 
power equals that of the combined total of 
all “high-explosive bombs dropped on Ger- 
many during World War II. 

Is it probable that an aggressor possessed 
of such weapons would deliberately deprive 
himself of the decisive advantage to be 
gained by destroying the retaliatory force 
and perhaps the industrial plant of the 
United States in a nuclear Pearl Harbor type 
of attack? Surprise has always been im- 
portant in war, but neyer more so than now. 

From this does it not follow that if this 
Nation becomes engaged in nuclear war, that 
war Will be fought—and the issue decided— 
by whatever forces are in existence on the 
day war begins? 

The second question is: “Can any major 
power conduct any significant war operation 
on the surface of land or sea until after 
the airpower battle has been won?” 

Of course SAC is subjective on this point 
also; but we know of no responsible mili- 
tary men—be they airmen, soldiers, or sail- 
ors—who would answer “yes” to that ques- 
tion. Objective planners in all military 
services now must start with a primary fact 
that airpower’s long arm and smashing fist 
can reach and utterly wipe out any targets 
anywhere in the world. Therefore one pri- 
mary task in war—a job that must be done 
early—is the defeat of the enemy’s airpower, 
and particularly his long-range nuclear air 
arm. The air leaders of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
recognize this fundamental truth, just as 
we do. 

And so we have identified two of the fun- 
damental characteristics of an effective de- 
terrent force: 

First, it must be a force in being, everlast- 
ingly combat ready; and second, it must in- 
clude forces which are capable of winning 
the air battle. 

This task of winning the air battle re- 
quires a powerful offensive punch; and the 
strategic bomber provides that punch. This 
is not to say that air defense systems in 
themselves are not essential. However, all 
responsible airmen agree that it is an eco- 
nomic impossibility to provide an airtight 
defense against a well-coordinated and prop- 
erly executed nuclear bombing attack. 

Of course, a modern, skillfully operated 
continental air defense system can inflict 
losses upon the attacking bomber force. 
Such attrition will vary, depending upon the 
relative capabilities of offense versus de- 
fense; but a substantial part of the offensive 
force will always get through the defense. 
Therefore, the primary defensive force is 
actualiy the offensive nuclear strike force 
which can destroy enemy airpower at its 
roots. In this role, the strategic bomber 
actually becomes the intercontinental air 
defense system. 

However, in order for our nuclear offensive 
force to be really effective, it must be able to 
write off the attrition exacted by the enemy’s 
offense and defense, and still possess the 
punch required to accomplish its mission. 

To retain this residual punch, such a force 
must be adequate, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, by comparison with our best 
estimates of enemy strength. Moreover, it 
must be made as secure as possible from 
destruction by enemy surprise attack. Only 
then does our force possess the necessary 
relative superiority over the enemy. 
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Unless SAC possesses this relative margin 
of superiority over the Soviet long-range 
air force, and the Soviet continental air 
defense system, it cannot be considered an 
effective deterrent force. 

Despite recent Soviet gains in aircraft and 
weapons technology and production, it is my 
considered judgment that SAC—now—pos- 
sesses this relative margin of superiority. 
We must give increasing recognition, how- 
ever, to the rapid strides being made by the 
Soviet Union, both in their long-range nu- 
clear attac:: capability and in their conti- 
nental air-defense systems. These Soviet 
gains are steadily narrowing our presently 
favorable margin. 

Five years ago I would have said we could 
win a war with the Soviets without suffering 
serious damage to this country. But during 
the past 5 years the Soviets have built up 
their long-range nuclear capability to a point 
where, in my opinion, we are not now capa- 
ble of -preventing serious damage to this 
country in event of general war. As of now, 
I believe we could win such a war; but this 
Nation would suffer serious losses. And I 
feel further that unless we continue to im- 
prove the combat capaciity, readiness, and 

‘security of airpower, we will be still more 
vulnerable to still greater damage by the 
Soviet long-range air arm 5 years hence. 

Again, I must stress the importance of 
maintaining a satisfactory margin of rela- 
tive superiority over the Soviet long-range 
air arm. This is not solely a problem of pro- 
ducing more long-range bombers than they 
do—although relative numerical strength is 
certainly a basic consideration. The 
ent-day margin of relative superiority I am 
talking about includes (in addition to an 
adequate number of aircraft) five other prin- 
cipal elements: an adequate supply of the 
proper nuclear weapons, adequate operating 


bases (including overseas bases), thoroughly . 


reliable refueling capability, unquestionably 
dependable maintenance of equipment, and 
combat air and ground crews possessing the 
highest degree of professional skill attain- 
able through constant training and practice. 

The sum of these six essential elements— 
aircraft, nuclear weapons, operating bases, 
refueling capability, maintenance depend- 
ability, and highly proficient crews—repre- 
sents global combat effectiveness. This com- 
posite is what gives SAC, in my judgment, 
its present favorable margin of superiority. 

Thus far, we have been talking mostly 
about SAC now—the present-day SAC. 
Let's turn then to the problem of maintain- 
ing SAC’s deterrent capacity in the future. 

The dynamic nature of this problem can- 
not be overemphasized. You are already 
aware of the accelerating pace of technology 
in the Soviet Union. They are allocating 
proportionately more of their gross national 
product to defense and to scientific educa- 
tion than we are. Their unexpectedly rapid 
progress in development of modern weapon 
systems that bear directly on SAC’s deter- 
rent effectiveness is already well known to 
you. 

The crucial question is: Faced with this 
competition, what must we do to maintain 
SAC’s deterrent capacity at the required 
level in the future? 

In my opinion five principal actions are 
necessary. In outlining them to you, I am 
not listing therm in order of their priority. 
All these actions are vital and pressing, and 
in my opinion, they should run con- 
currently. 

1. We must continue to improve the 
range, speed, altitude, and penetrating abil- 
ity of SAC’s bomber force. As soon as pos- 
sible we must free SAC from any vestige of 
dependence on refueling and on overseas 
bases. 

2. We must accelerate the construction 
and improvement of suitable operating bases 
for this force—including bases necessary to 
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permit its wider dispersal for physical 
security reasons. 

3. We must continue improvement of the 
weapons which arm this force. 

‘4. We must spare no effort in the devel- 
opment of reliable intercontinental missiles. 

5. We must maintain a highly professional 
military force by seeing to if that material 
rewards in the military service are made 
commensurate with the rewards for corre- 
sponding skills in private industry and 
business. 

As you know, President Eisenhower 
directed some time ago that the development 
of the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile be 
given first prority among all programs in 
which the Department of Defense is engaged. 
The Strategic Air Command is in complete 
agreement with this policy. You may 
wonder why SAC urges continued improve- 
ment and expansion of the manned bomber 
force and its bases, concurrently with stren- 
uous efforts to develop the intercontinental 
guided missile. Don’t we intend to replace 
manned bombers with missiles? Each pro- 
gram costs billions. Why the expensive 
duplication? 

The answer is: As soon as the missile quali- 
fies as a reliable weapons system there won't 
be any duplication; but until it so qualifies, 
the missile is not actually a deterrent. 

No weapons system in the research and 
development stage—however attractive—can 
be considered an effective deterrent. As 

Quarles recently stated: “We must 
not forget, however, that our research and 
development deals with the future 
whereas deterrence depends on our. force in 
being.” 

Our potential enemies fully appreciate 
this elementary fact. Furthermore due to 
the nature of a democracy, they will always 
be better informed on what we are doing 
than we are on what they are doing. 

It follows then that we cannot afford to 
curtail the expenditures necessary to keep 
our force in being currently effective as a 
deterrent. The promise of success in missile 
development does not weaken this logic. 
Putting it another way: To finance missile 
development at the expense of current deter- 
rent capacity could have fatal end results. 

Let me assure you that nobody in the free 
world wants reliable intercontinental mis- 
siles any more than we in SAC want them. 
SAC’s combat air crews are devoting the best 
years of their lives in maintaining the ever- 
ready proficiency required to guarantee— 
within the limits of human error—accurate 
delivery of nuclear weapons on their assigned 
targets. Should war come, these air crews 
are ready and willing to stake their very 
lives on the long hazardous ride to their 
targets. In human self-interest, they Would 
be delighted to turn life-or-death task 
over to a robot. But being patriotic Ameri- 
cans, they are reluctant to relinquish their 
responsibility until they are sure the robot 
can do*the job as well as manned bombers 
can. 


Let me say again, in closing, that peace 
in these times cannot be successfully waged 
unless this Nation continues to maintain an 
effective deterrent force—and that means a 
force in , everlastingly combat ready, 
and clearly capable of winning the air battle. 

We in SAC are dedicated to the task of 
maintaining just such a deterrent force. It 
is an extremely difficult task, and we solicit 
support and help from all Americans who 
recognize their debt to this Nation. We know 
We can count on support from you here at 
the Citadel—in fact, the day is probably not 
far distant when some of you in this audience 
will join other Citadel alumni who are 
already in SAC. 

To those future SAC members, I take this 
re ee ae Se 

vance ; 
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The Critical Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fo). 
lowing editorial from the New Yor; 
Herald Tribune of February 24, 1957, i; 
most timely, and I commend it to the at. 
tention of our colleagues: 

: THE CrIiTIcaL WEEK 

The coming week will be critical £: : 
Middle East, for the United Nations, ang 
for the policy of the United States. 4 
resolution asking that military and eco. 
nomic sanctions be applied against Israe| for 
its failure to withdraw from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba has been introduced by six 
nations. At the same time a White House 
statement on Premier Ben-Gurion’s response 


r the 


‘ to President Eisenhower's speech was friendly 


in tone and, what was. more, promised to 
withhold any American presentation on 
the issue before the U. N. until Ambassador 
Eban can give his government’s position in 
detail. There is still hope that an agreed 
settlement can be reached which will satisfy 
Israel’s requirements for security without in- 
volving sanctions. 

This newspaper has consistently held that 
unilateral sanctions against Israel are not 
the answer to the Mid-Eastern crisis or to 
the crisis of prestige that confronts the U.N, 
It has also recognized the need for a positive 
American contribution to a fair solution, 
As far back as September 23, before the 
shooting broke out in Sinai and the canal 
zone, we stated editorially that the policy of 
the United States in that area had ‘been a 
series of improvisations and inconsistencies, 
motivated by the high purpose of preventing 
violence but feeble in execution and confus- 
ing in effect.’”” We have hailed every forward 
step made by the administration, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, and Mr. Dulles’ proposals for 
free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba; we 
have seconded the President's efforts to ob- 
tain an Israeli withdrawal by diplomatic 
action. But, believing as this newspaper said 
on November 6, that “some recognition is 
essential of the fact that the use of force, 
however regrettable, has changed the situa- 
tion in the Middle East,” we hold “that 4 
return to the status quo ante between Israel 
and the Arab States is out of the question; 
that a permanent settlement of the underly- 
ing issues is necessary.” ‘This was asserted 
in an editorial on page 1 on November 29. 

There is a widespread acceptance of the 
necessity of getting to the bottom of Israeli- 
Arab difficulties. Speaking of the breakdown 
of the 1949 armistice terms, Secretary-Gen- 
: “There is 


about? Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian 
Minister, said that Israel shall not “exact 
& price” for ending its “aggression”’ in Sinai 
Strip. Apparently, the Egyp- 
vernment has given some private 4s- 
to Mr. Hammarskjold about the 
of UNEF troops in the disputed 
as the United States has given 
assurances of supporting Israeli 
navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba 
endorsing U. N. entry into Gaza. But 
unless these assurances—which are private 
or individual, not those of the United Na- 
tions—are accepted, the Arab States demand, 
and the United States seems willing to 1n- 
dorse, sanctions on Israel, 
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mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, recently Ambassa- 


dor to Italy, said in an exclusive interview 

this newspaper on Friday: “I doubt that 
in time has come when the United States 
- pared to say it wishes to vote for the 
rruction of Israel through sanctions, es- 
= lly in view of the conduct of other na- 
tions which have flirted openly with the 
y.8.8.R. and insulted the United States and 
on whom we have not been able to impose 
sanctions.” The Herald Tribune agrees. As 
mrs. Luce said, “The cardinal principle of a 
statesman is that his nation has a right to 
survival.” Israel’s actions have been predi- 
cated on this principle, and while all its 
moves may not have been wise, the danger 
was very great. To invoke penalties against 
that state alone would be unjust. “For,” as 
we said editorially on January 27, “unless the 
y. N. administers the law as an impartial 
international agency, it cannot morally pre- 
yent nations from taking the law into their 
own hands.” And, speaking specifically of 
sanctions, the Herald Tribune stated on Feb- 
ruary 10: “To discipline.the weak and give 
free rein to the powerful is no way to gain 
respect for an international organization or 
international law.” 

T President has made a distinction be- 
tween those nations—like the Soviet Union— 
against which it is impractical to bring other 
than moral pressure and those, like Israel, 
which, he implies, should not need even 
moral pressure. But if sanctiong are to have 
any moral connotation at all, if the workings 
of international law are to have respect, they 
must be based on equality and justice for all. 
Israel cannot be punished while the Soviet 
Union, India, Egypt itself go scot free. 
Therefore, the objective of the General As- 
sembly in the coming debate must be to 
reach a settlement, not a one-sided judgment. 

By the same token the United States must 
exert itself in the days ahead to see that the 
settlement is just; that Egypt’s participation 
in the acts which led to this crisis is recog- 
nized and, for the future, corrected; that the 
pressures, in and out of the U. N., which 
have been directed toward Israeli withdrawal, 
are equally directed toward ending Egypt’s 
belligerency 


The United States and the United Nations 
have an opportunity in this debate to demon- 
strate their capabilities for constructive con- 
tributions toward international peace. If 
they content themselves with Israel’s stand 
alone, the opportunity will be lost. If they 
return to the principles of the American res- 
olution of November 3, and seek to remove 
the underlying causes of tension in the Mid- 
die East and to achieve a final settlement 
between the parties of the general armistice 
agreement, they will have turned a crisis 


into a triumph for peace and justice. 


Encouraging Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 3, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 712, to provide a 30 percent credit 
against. the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees for high- 

' er education, 
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Our country must encourage higher 
education, particularly in the scientific 
and technical fields. We are engaged in 
@ qualitative defense race with Russia, 
upon which the survival of the free world 
depends. 

Russia now has an estimated 890,000 
trained scientists and engineers, while 
the United States has some 760,000. 
They are training this technical person- 
nel at a more rapid pace than this coun- 
try. 

Through use of the tax credit, we 
would be encouraging more youngsters 
to continue their educations. In the 
long run, this would reflect in great 
benefits to our Nation—at home and 
abroad. It would also be a stimulus to 
the growth and development of our 
country’s institutions of higher learning. 

According to my bill, 30 percent of the 
total amount spent on tuition or fees 
for the individual at a level above the 
12th grade at a recognized institution of 
higher learning, would be credited to 
the taxpayer. I believe the enactment 
of this measure is imperative. 





A Matter of Morals 


Seana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Detroit News of January 29, 1957: 
U. N. AND THE MippLe East—A MATTER oF 

MoRALs 

. The best that can be said for Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s report on what the United Na- 
tions might do to settle the dispute between 
Egypt and Israel is that it occupies a legal- 
istic middle ground so unsatisfactory to both 
sides as to insure its rejection by the U. N. 
Assembly. The worst is that the report im- 
plies moral bankruptcy in the U. N. leader- 
ship which not only admits helplessness to 
enforce a solution but inability even to come 
to grips with the rights and wrongs of the 
problem. ~ 

Mr. Hammarskjold still insists that Israeli 
troops must be withdrawn unconditionally 
from the Gaza strip and fortified places along 
the Gulf of Aqaba. He suggests then that 
U. N. troops might follow them into occupa- 
tion here as they have elsewhere in the Sinai 
Peninsula. But he also maintains that the 
U. N. operates as a guest of the Egyptian 
Government. Colonel Nasser would, there- 
fore, be free at his leisure to dismiss the 
guardians of the peace and resume his inter- 
rupted aggressions against Israeli frontiers 
and Israeli shipping. 

This solution continues to assume that 
Israel has been an unprovoked aggressor and 
that Egypt desires a peaceful settlement. It 
ignores the central fact of the last 8 years, 
that despite the armistice, Egypt has steadi- 
ly maintained a state of war with Israel and 
has openly pursued and justified acts of war 
against her. Colonel Nasser has never sug- 
gested that he seeks peace. On the contrary, 
he has repeatedly refused any negotiations 
that would remotely imply acceptance of 
Israel’s right to exist at all as a nation. 

These are: political facts. They are also 
moral facts. If the U. N. wishes to maintain 
that war is wrong and undertakes to punish 

rs, it cannot condone, much less 
strengthen, a government whose avowed 
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policy is to remain at war until its enemy is 
annihilated. It cannot pretend to work for 
peace by recreating the conditions of inevi- 
table conflict. 

The worst of this sorry business is that the 
U. N., abetted by the United States, is cru- 
cifying itself. A world organization so in- 
different to international justice and so 
proper that it can keep peace only with the 
consent of those who are breaking it may be 
worse than useless. It may serve chiefly to 
promote anarchy among nations and hang 
a cloak of piety over international immo- 
rality. 





How Not To Handle Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit the following article from Reader’s 
Digest titled “How Not To Handle For- 
eign Aid,” by Bernard S. Van Rensselaer: 

How Nor To HANDLE FOREIGN AID 

(EprTor’s Nore.—We want to help people 
in other countries to help themselves. In- 
stead, we're perpetuating an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy of United States planners and 
spenders. The story of our mission to Iran 
shows how good-will millions can go down 
the drain.) 

(By Bernard S. Van Rensselaer) 

It is to the interest of the United States, 
and it is the aim of President Eisenhower, to 
maintain a sensible, constructive foreign eco- 
nomic aid program. But is our present pro- 
gram sensible? Is it Constructive? For 
many months congressional investigations 
have been piling up damning evidence of 
waste, extravagance, and loss of international 
prestige. 

It is time for the American people to seek 
the reasons for this woe. Chief reason is a 
group of free-spenders, who, through the 
years when free-spending was a Government 
policy, entrenched both themselves and their 
philosophy, Of this there are many Case 
histories. Consider, as an example, the story 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration mission to Iran, and its head, Wil- 
liam E. Warne. This case has recently been 
under investigation by the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations. 

Warne’s background for his ICA job Is re- 
vealing. He joined the Department of the 
Interior in the 1930’s as a writer of publicity, 
emerged as an advocate of public power and 
a skilled promoter of large hydrocelectric-irri- 
gation projects. A believer in Government 
spending on a grandiose scale, he advanced 
rapidly. He became Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, charged with urging the Bureau 
of Reclamation to ever-faster spending for 
multipurpose dams. 

At least $60 million worth of the dams 
promoted under this hurry-up policy turned 
out badly because insufficient attention was 
given to details. There isn’t enough avail- 
able water in the Rio Grande to fill the reser- 
voir created by one of these dams. Another 
contains water so salty that to date it has 
not been put on crops. 

With such a record to qualify him, Warne 
cecided late in 1951 to join others of the 
planning-spending era who were finding in 
foreign-aid jobs a chance to test their socio- 
political theories on a worldwide basis. He 
was sent to Iran to help that country of 15 
million rebuild its economy, which had col- 
lapsed after expropriation of the British- 
controlled Iranian oil industry. 

Rarely, except in foreign aid, has there 
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been such a spending campaign as Warne 


launched in Iran. Some $300 million in eco- 
nomic aid have been passed out to that coun- 
try to date. This is equivalent to the in- 
come taxes paid by 721,000 average $5,000-a- 
year American families in a year. 

Warne spent some of the money usefully: 
for vaccination, sanitation, antimalarial 
work, and other such programs for which 
point 4 was designed. These adyances are an 
important reason why Iran has so success- 
fully resisted Communist infiltration. 

But in addition Warne launched outright 
gift projects. For example, he built a beet- 
sugar refinery. It couldn’t operate at capac- 
ity for 2 or 3 years because Iranians had to 
be taught to grow the necessary beets. Nev- 
ertheless, Warne bought machinery for a sec- 
ond refinery—which could only be stored. 
When there weren't enough ready projects for 
which to obligate funds, Warne, with the ap- 
proval of his Washington chiefs, distributed 
United States Treasury checks directly to 
Iranian ministers. He provided cash with 
which the Iranians not only met their regu- 
lar Government payrolls but raised their 
own salaries. He subsidized the national 
bank. 

In doing such things, Warne built up a 
staff of more than 400 assistants in 10 re- 
gional offices. One of these offices needed 52 
automobiles and 41 chauffeurs for its 55 em- 
ployees (including clerks and office boys). 

General Accounting Office auditors, sent 
out since to learn what happened in Iran, 
have reported finding new farm equipment 
unused because it was unsuitable for the re- 
gion and no one had authority to send it 
elsewhere. Machinery and other physical as- 
sets worth at least $25 million were scattered 
in such a way that no one has yet been able 
to discover where they all went. 

When any of these expenditures is ques- 
tioned today by investigators, it is justified 
by Warne and the International Cooperation 
Administration as necessary to save Iran 
from communism. One might ask if it 
wouldn’t have been possible to contribute 
a stated sum to the Iranian budget without 
creating a staff of 400 people and sponsor- 
ing questionable projects. 

The first principle of foreign aid—as it has 
been sold to Congress—is that projects 
should be those which the beneficaries them- 
selves propose and want, and which are eco- 
nomically necessary. Yet Warne would not 
advance $500,000 to enable Iran to supply 
Teheran, its capital, with one thing the 
country needed badly—steam-driven electri- 
cal generators. A public-power supporter, 
Warne wanted Iranian instead to have a 
great United States style hydroelectric dam 
on the Karadj River. 

The story of Iran’s great dam will interest 
everyone. Teheran’s population was 1,200,- 
000, but its electricity supply was that of an 
American town of 15,000. In serving 39,000 
customers the overload was such that light 
bulbs at certain hours became as glowworms. 
To make matters worse there were 40,000 ap- 
Plications for new electrical connections, if 
and when further power became available. 

These were not just applications for home 
use; they came from industrial plants which 
desperately required electricity in order to 
create jobs. Warne himself had handed out 
$2,246,000 to construct an ultramodern cot- 
ton mill for Teheran, but there was no power 
to turn its wheels. 

The cheapest and most practical solution 
for Teheran was the one which Iranians had 

themselves eyolved, based on their large re- 
sources in fuel oil. Their plan was to more 
than double their power supply by adding 
2 12,500-kilowatt generators to their exist- 
ing oil-fueled, steam-driven dynamos. Five 
hundred thousand dollars, combined with 
Iranian funds, would serve as advance pay- 
ment to get manufacturers working on the 
generators. Why should Iran build a vastly 
expensive hydroelectric dam? 


Warne’s Own power engineers studied the 
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Teheran plan and approved it. The United 
States committed itself on January 15, 1953, 
to try to supply the needed funds. When 
the Iranians asked forthe agreed-upon 
dollars, however, Warne wrote back that “it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country to concentrate on the use of hydro- 
electric generation rather than steam gen- 
eration in the Teheran area.” He added that 
“any contribution in the immediate future” 
would go for such purposes. He later re- 
fused money for the Teheran plan but 
pledged United States funds for construction 
of what had long been little more than a pro- 
moter’s dream—the Karadj Dam. 

This dam had been proposed in the 1920's 
by a group of German engineers—a 565-foot- 
high concrete block to be thrown across an 
isolated, narrow mountain canyon through 
which flowed a stream that all but dried up 
in summer and briefly became a springtime 
torrent. Nothing came of it; the project 
would be very expensive and the electricity 
that could be generated for Teheran would 
be utterly inadequate. 

A French company, however, won a Karadj 
contract, and a little site work was done 
before activity halted in 1951. 

Now, Warne pledged initially $1,400,000 to- 
ward construction of the dam according to 
the incomplete French plans. More money 
followed. But, in justifying the project to 
Washington, Warne said the total cost would 
be $17,300,000, whereas the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s preliminary reviews showed an esti- 
mated cost of at least $28 million. On 
Warne’s justification alone the United States 
and Iran were committed. 

Work on the dam site immediately 
and continued until June 1955, although 
technical experts in Iran and in Washing- 
ton were in immediate revolt. Everett 
Eslick, then Chief of the Power Branch in 
Washington, insisted that the dam could not 
be justified by Warne’s information. So did 
Howard Morrison, the engineer who was the 
Washington manager for the Karadj project. 

On the demand of these and other Wash- 
ington technicians, an independent board 
of hydroelectric experts from three leading 
United States firms were consulted. 

“The stream flow and reservoir capacity 
are not commensurate with the cost of this 
dam,” the board reported. “The project will 
not provide Teheran with an adequate power 
supply. The thermal alternate [steam sys- 
tem] can be made available sooner, at smaller 
cost.” 

Warne appealed to the engineering head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
data to support his program. While Bureau 
engineers conceded that it was physically 
feasible to construct the dam, they said it 
was no substitute for steam power. To meet 
the comments of the board of experts, they 
could only propose a still higher dam. 

“Nothing has been developed to change 
the board’s original conclusions,” the con- 
sultants replied, fixing the cost now at $90 
million. “The Karadj Dam is not a wise 
venture for improving the economy of the 
Teheran area.” 

It was now obvious that the dam's con- 
struction was too expensive to be carried on 
indefinitely out of foreign-aid grants. As 
an escape, Warne assisted the Iranians in 
trying to prevail upon the Export-Import 
Bank to finance completion. Ever since, 
ICA has represented that, under tentative 


approval of financing given by the bank, the. 


dam was no longer an ICA concern. The facts 
are that Export-Import representatives who 
looked over the project in Iran advised Iran 
to abandon it. Nevertheless, as a result of 
our aid to this project and the publicity ac- 
corded the dam, the Iranians couldn’t with- 
draw. Though work has long since halted, 
they must resume this dubious undertaking 
in order to save political face, even though 


‘waste and mismanagement in country after 
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What does Iran have to show for )) th 
cash we've handed out? ” 

Well, north of Teheran deep into the wild 
mountain canyons, your guide points 0; an 
uncompleted 14-mile road hacked ou: o; the 
mountainside and tunneled through solid 
rock; it provides @ fine overlook of 4 dam 
that isn’t there. There is also a@ cr nstruc. 
tion camp, complete with swimming poo! 
It all cost $3,500,000, a price that would buy 
a lot of generators. . 

“But perhaps you need not worry too 
much for us,” your.guide says. Then hp 
smiles. “You must understand that we are 
getting our generators after all—later than 
if you’d helped us with that down payment 
we wanted, but they’re now being installeq» 

How? Did Warne and ICA finally make 
the money available? 

“No,” says your guide. “When times craq. 
ually got better, we bought the generators 
ourselves.” 

The Iranian experience with our foreign. 
aid -program is a sad story. But it is not 
unique. There are similar stories about 


country. 

Despite recent pressure to eliminate boon. 
doggling, the fact is simply that the en. 
trenched holdovers from another politica) 
era believe that paternalistic social welfare, 
outworn share-the-wealth ideas and vast 
spending are synonymous with helping peo- 
ple help themselves. To them this rep. 
resents what foreign aid really should be, 
It is a closely-knit club that can reward its 
members and punish those who don't coop- 
erate. 

Douglas Reeves, a comptroller sent out 
from Washington to improve the fiscal pro- 
cedures of Warne’s mission, reported back 
that there was laxity in handling funds, a 
charge since confirmed by State Department 
auditors and General Accounting Office in- 
vestigators. Reeves was relieved of his post 
and transferred to other duties until his con- 
tract expired. 

Robert Alexander, Warne’s chief power and 
utilities engineer, continued to voice ap- 
proval of steam power for Teheran as opposed 
to the Karadj dam. He lost his job. To 
keep him from talking, his critical report on 
Karadj was marked “Classified.” 

What happened to Warne? In ICA circles 
his Iranian is pointed out as one 
of the agency’s outstanding achievements. 
He has become economic coordinator in 
Korea, in charge of the biggest foreign-aid 

of all. 

The ICA club which makes possible such 
rewards stems back to the 1948 legislation 
which established the first foreign-aid or- 
ganization. This legislation set up a large 
number of special jobs with salaries above 
the usual civil-service rates. These jobs 
were intended to be filled by foreign-trade 
experts, manufacturers, engineers and the 
like from outside government. Congress 
considered that much specialized practical 
experience was essential to the biggest inter- 
national business operation in the world. 

Most of these specialists retired after 1 
or 2 years, however, and the vacuum was 
filled largely by theoretical economists from 
other Federal agencies and by social workers 
and planners. Earnest men and womel, 
they had great ambition but little practi- 
cal experience. These men brought in or 
elevated friends with similar backgrounds. 
The bona fide technicians and operating men 
were pushed into minor roles. 

Evidence made public by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in 1953 disclosed 
that a number of the key people in foreign 
aid were holding jobs for which they had 
no background of experience. An ®gri- 
cultural economist, for example, served 4s 
director of the industry division, charged 
with all industrial planning and procure- 
ment throughout the world. He was suc- 
ceeded by a real estate man. The person in 

of increasing industrial productivity 
in all countries was a former civil-service 
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personnel man. These are not exceptions, 
ay- 
oe rll ‘the foreign-aid organization 
pas constantly grown more complex. It has 
pad four different names—Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, Mutual Security 
agency, Foreign Operations Administration, 
international Cooperation Administration. 
In addition, the agency has taken over the 
functions of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In the last 6 years it has had 
fve titular chiefs. There are now so many 
giferent kinds of aid, embracing anything 
and everything the planners may want to do, 
that more than 2,000 projects are being car- 
ried on in some 50 countries. 
Congress got lost in this morass. It 
couldn't keep track of what was going on. It 
didn't even know how the appropriated funds 
were spent. But mow, at last, congressional 
frustrations are coming to a boil. At least 
three investigating committees have gathered 
data. Another investigation is being carried 
out by the White House. It is likely that 
Congress will attempt basic reforms. 
Whatever remedies are undertaken, they 
should be aimed first at curing the funda- 
mental troubles discussed here—the troubles 
caused by planners and spenders run wild, in 
an oversized, self-perpetuating agency. Oth- 
erwise there can be no sensible foreign-aid 
program—one which will give American tax- 
yers their money’s worth in helping to 
puild a strong and friendly free world. 





"Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I receive numerous letters 
from small-business men. The following 
letter, addressed to Mr. George J. Burger, 
sums up the tone of most of these com- 
munications. 

With the writer’s permission, I am 
pleased to commend this communication 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

Sarrer CAannince Co., INc., 
North Rose, N. Y., February 11, 1957. 
Mr. Grorce J. Burcsr, 

National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burcer: I have your letter of the 
6th, with a copy of your communication to 
the Senate Small Business Committee. At 
this late and repetitious moment, I feel the 
NFIB is altogether too polite. Events are 
reaching beyond the usual courtesies. We 
all, I believe, are tired of kicking this dead 
horse up the Capitol steps every time Con- 
gress Convenes, only to see it roll down the 
Capitol steps when Congress disbands. Ses- 
sion after session the political mourners 
gather around, drop tears, spout platitudes, 
then take off for the nearest barbecue served 
up by consolidated corporations. It's time 
these delinquents quit shoving the fried 
chicken down their guts and exposed their 
brains to the elements. Travel through our 
large towns and our cities and observe how 
little anyone, locally, owns. Neither the fel- 
low pumping gas nor those operating the 
retail outlets. You won't see it and I may 
hot, but I have a hunch Dame History has a 
Tesounding thwack hidden in her satchel 
ie be pleasant when time comes to 

First, let us get off our chest the idea that 
bigness means efficiency, My father-in-law 
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was with the General Electric for 43 years 
and he had some great tales to tell of that 
outfit. He started with Edison in Brooklyn 
when Sam Insull was Edison's secretary, and 
was among the first to move into the Sche- 
nectady plant. The largest canner in our 
State, in recent years, has had ups and downs 
of earthquake proportions that would 
put the average small canner out of business. 
But he is kept afloat by his canmaker—and 
in the past year I believe both American 
and Continental Can have had to bolster him. 
Another large competitor takes so much time 
in loading trucks that carriers shy away from 
him. Truckdrivers tell us the story. ‘We 
will load a truck in 30 minutes while at our 
large competitor’s, 4 to 5 hours are required. 
Following the war and at least up through 
1949 the Robinson-Patman Act was enforced 
and at the close of 1949 General Foods dis- 
continued the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables at some 20 plants across the land. 
One of its vice presidents informed me it was 
losing money heavily, being unable to com- 
pete with smaller operators. So much for 
bigness and efficiency. The TNEC investiga- 
tions confirmed this almost 20 years ago. If 
you recited this to the House and Senate 
Small Business Committees, the members 
would be surprised. Recite it to them 12 
months from now, they again would be sur- 
prised. “Surprise” is their specialty. 

It is no secret that two rather famous 
antitrust proceedings under the Robinson- 
Patman Act virtually started in our Office. 
In each the Government won. One was the 
action against the tin-can cartel that wound 
up in the San Francisco Federal court in 
1949. There the judge hit the saddle but let 
the horse go. Neither the givers nor the 
receivers of fat kickbacks were fined and the 
receivers never handed back the loot. If a 
theoretical burglar in the dead of a theo- 
retical night lifts a theoretical egg from 
under a theoretical hen, that in light of the 
law shakes the Republic to its foundation. 

I have seriously proposed that, nationally, 
we have one giant corporation and one 
giant bank. »*That is where we are headed 
and the Federal Trade Commission, the Jus- 
tice Department, and our high courts have 
provided substantial momentum in that 
direction. The recent release of Du Pont is 
a point. The court concluded Du Pont had 
no monopoly in cellophane for you could also 
pour food into derby hats, cowboy shoes, tin 
pans, wash basins, bass tubas, manholes, and 
kitchen sinks. 

I enjoyed the professor’s observations. 
The boys out of school have usually had, in 
school, only big business’ point of view 
thrust upon them. I know because I had 
the same “big business massage” back in 
the mid-1920’s. My school (Ivy League) has 
so dedicated itself to big business that I some 
years ago discontinued contributing to it. If 
big business is to run it, big business can 
support it. The boys, out of school, consider 
small business a dead duck; but few follow 
the picture through. At 45 or 50 they may 
be on the street, replaced with another crop 
of youngsters. I have seen this repeatedly. 
One occurrence was tragic: A swell fellow, 
about 55 years old, went to the Continental 
Can plant in Syracuse on a Sunday morning 
and hung himself in its lockerroom. Such 
dismissals rip families apart, not te mention 
that many of them are nomads, to be shoved 
all over the continent as the monster above 
dictates. I say “monster” as top management 
of giant business is now so thin and ethereal 
that its remoteness can be measured in as- 


tronomical light-years. Congressmen are 
impressed by this, also court judges. They 
call it genius. 

The collapse of Collier’s is a point. The 


mounting cost of paper was one major cause. 
The directors had the circulation and the 
medium by which to bring home to millions 
what is happening to free enterprise. 
Through words, Collier’s could have stacked 
enough TNT under the international paper 
cartel to blow it high and dry. But no, the 
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directors supinely surrendered—a measure 
of today’s journalism and the pink-handed 
boys controlling it. Several other magazines 
are looking lageared, destined for the same 
ignominious grave. 

Giant business wants yes-men, Arrow- 
collar slaves. Our constitutional form of 
government was built around the concept 
that property and enterprise should be wide- 
ly spread, competitive and protected under 
the law. The basic concept was that eco- 
nomic freedom and security was the avenue 
to intellectual freedom. Of all the Arrow- 
collar slaves I have met—and I have met 
many—though college bred, they are 100 per- 
cent frightened to open their mouths. That 
is why I earlier dragged in dame history. I 
have a hunch that, under some unpleasant 
circumstances, this dam holding back in- 
telligent minds may burst. 

The financial seas must be running high to 
occasion Herb Hoover to stick his head out 
of the crow’s nest and shout: “Rocks ahead.” 
Soon, Congressmen may be attending a 
wake in the cloakrooms, the wreath at the 
bottom of the coffin reading: “In memory 
of our beloved free economy—from brethren 
of the local debating society and knitting 
club.” 

Most sincerely, 
L. J. SALTER. 





Near Eastern Policy 
SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26,1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
want the occasion to pass without tak- 
ing this opportunity of congratulating 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] for the very fine and forth- 
right statement he has made on this 
very serious problem. I wiil not delay 
the deliberations other than to make 
some brief comments. 

First, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Rooseve.t] 
that I am sure the majority of Ameri- 
cans join with him in expressing the 
sentiment that the United States is tak- 
ing the wrong attitude when we talk 
about imposing sanctions against Israe). 
The clouds over Israel are dark and 
heavy. I believe conditions will be worse 
instead of better if sanctions are im- 
posed on that country. So I say to the 
gentleman that I hope his forthright ad- 
vice made in this House today is heeded, 
and I hope that those people who are 
guiding the affairs of the United States 
in the United Nations will give some se- 
rious thought to the proposals made to- 
day. I reiterate that I predict that con- 
ditions will become much worse instead 
of better if sanctions are imposed. 

I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man. He has made a wonderful state- 
ment today, as he always does when he 
takes the floor. I thank him for his 
statement and agree with everything 
he has had to say on this very impor- 
tant subject. I am sorry that more 
Members were not present to hear his 
enlightening and eloquent statement. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
{[Mr. RoosEve.tT] has expired. 





A Canadian View of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by J. B. McGeachy, associate edi- 
tor of the Financial Post, Toronto, 


Canada: 
WEEKEND REVIEW 


(By J. B. McGeachy) 

Tens of thousands of words, maybe mil- 
lions of words, have still to be spoken and 
written to make plain the meaning of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s Middle East policy state- 
ment of yesterday afternoon. It will take 
weeks, maybe months, for these words to 
get themselves uttered. Therefore, anything 
I, or anyone else, can say now must be pre- 
liminary comment. It must consist large- 
ly of questions, rather than final judg- 
ments. 

But let me begin with a tentative over- 
all opinion» I think Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken a small step in the right. direction. 
Perhaps he has gone as far as it was prudent 
for him to go (at the moment) seeing that 
this is a brandnew policy he has enunciated, 
a policy completely at variance with the po- 
sition of the United States as recently as 2 
months ago. 

When Britain and France intervened in 
Egypt last November, Mr. Eisenhower could 
find no merit in their action at all. He used 
polite words in his public condemnation; but 
it is said on good authority that on the tele- 
phone to Sir Anthony Eden in London he 
allowed his indignation full play. 

It was under American pressure that the 
British and French stopped short of their 
objectives and agreed to pull out. Wash- 
ington’s ukase at that point was that they 
should decamp forthwith and that the 
United Nations should take over. It ap- 
peared to be, quite seriously, the official 
American opinion then that U. N. resolu- 
tions, plus a small multilingual army with 
apparently nothing to do but act as sentry, 
plus Mr. Dag Hammarskjold’s good_ offices 
could take control of the very untidy and 
dangerous situation that has developed in 
the Middle East. 

It has not taken the President very long 
to recognize how unrealistic that policy 
was. Now he is prepared, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to use American military force 
to do what Britain and France were oblig- 
ingly prepared to do with their military 
force; namely, to buttress the western posi- 
tion in the Middle East against Soviet pene- 
tration. 

This immediately raises several questions. 
Why did not the American Government give 
this commitment when invited to Go so more 
than a year ago by Prime Minister Eden? 
Because, I suggest, it needed the events of 
the past 2 months, and especially the Anglo- 
French intervention, to wake Washington up 
to the seriousness of the Russian threat in 
the Middle East. 
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Why would it be moral and noble for the 
United States to send troops there to pro- 
tect Western interests when it was immoral 
and ignoble for British and France to do 
just that? 

Well, the correct answer might involve 
peevish comment on an American tendency 
to be self-righteous and to assume that only 
the United States can and does use its 
strength in an enlightened way for the gen- 
eral good. 

But I think you should take note that an- 
other interpretation is being put upon events 
by. some people in Britain. I will put it in 
the form of a question. It is a fact that 
United States oil investments in the Middle 
East now exceed British oil investments 
there. Can it be that, for this reason, Wash- 
ington would like to substitute American for 
British influence in that part of the world? 

I don’t know; I merely mention this as one 
of the questions that ought to be, and may 
be, explored in the course of the debate now 
to begin in Washington. And I hasten to 
add that if one of the motives of the Eisen- 


“hower policy is the protection of American 


oil holdings, that strikes me as a wholly 
legitimate motive. But it would be nice to 
have it stated without hyprocrisy. 

But—to return to what the President said. 
He is not proposing to move into the Middle 
East now having just ordered the British and 
the French to move out. That would be a bit 
too sudden. He has hedged his proposition 
in several ways to make it unassailable on 
legal grounds. 

His first hedge is the mere fact that he 
asks Congress for authority to take certain 
military action. He has no need to do so. 
The authority is his already under the Con- 
stitution. I won’t take time to give you the 
argument in detail. I merely assure you 
there’s no doubt whatever, that as Com- 
mander in Chief, the President can order 
American Army, Navy, and Air Forces into 
action wherever and whenever he thinks fit. 

However—specific congressional authori- 
zation to do this in the Middle East, which 
Mr. Eisenhower is pretty sure to obtain, will 
strengthen his hand and demonstrate Amer- 
ican solidarity to the world; and that will 
be all to the good. 

As to Mr. Eisenhower‘s other hedges, they 
don’t strengthen his policy but weaken it to 
the vanishing point. 

He says he will send American forces only 
in response to a request from victims of 
Soviet military aggression. But this is pre- 
cisely the source from which he will never re- 
ceive such a request. 

The world has recently seen the Soviet 
military machine in action against the Hun- 
garian patriots. Was there any call for 
help from the Hungarian government? Of 
course not, because that government is a 
Moscow puppet. If and when Moscow ever 
does move into the Middle East militarily, 
you may be sure that a similar puppet will 
already be performing—in Cairo, in Damas- 
cus or somewhere else; and it will be the 
Russians, not the Americans, who will get 
the call for help. 

But in any case, it isn’t Soviet military 
intervention in the area that’s to be feared. 
It’s the spread of Soviet power by coup, by 
economic infiltration, by propaganda. Sup- 
pose that Nasser, who’s rated by many people 
a Soviet dummy now, suppose that Nasser 
takes orders from Moscow on the operation 
of the Suez Canal when it’s reopened? (By 
the way, he has already proclaimed that 
British and French ships will not be per- 
mitted to use it until Israel has handed the 
Gaza strip back to Egypt—shades of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps.) But suppose that in this 
way Moscow becomes master of Suez without 
firing a shot, how does Mr. Eisenhower’s 
policy apply? It doesn’t appear to apply at 
all, but somebody, I suggest, is bound to 
raise the question—in London if not in 


Washington. 
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Mr. Eisenhower's final hedge is the m 
startling of all, Any military action 
takes in the Middle East, he says, wi) » 
subject to the over-riding authority o; th 
U. N. Security Council. Now, Russia ha,” 
seat and a veto in that body. Doe; . 
Eisenhower really mean that he woulg send 
a force to, say, Egypt and then withdray it 
if the Russians disapproved? It’; hard ¢ 
believe that this is what he means; py thie 
is what he says. " 

You see how many questions there are to 
be asked about the new Eisenhower doctring 
as it’s called. It’s to be welcomed as a si 
or symbol of American acceptance of re. 
sponsibility in the Middle East; but ag a 
practical program it’s as full of bugs as an 
ancient jalopy. And for lack of time I 
haven’t even touched on the fact that Mr. 
Eisenhower doesn’t propose to use American 
strength to influence the Suez settlement o- 
the Arab-Israeli settlement. These are ty 
be left to U. N.—heaven preserve us. It wag 
U. N. that voted in 1947 for the creation g 
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Cha 


Israel in the first place, then left the Arabs Routi 
and Jews to fight it out and proved cop. i 
pletely, helplessly incompetent to stop or Bills 
solve their quarrel. It needs a pretty yacy. 
ous optimist to suppose that U.N. can do any 5. 140 
better from now on. rol 
At this point I’m going to divert the djs. Bills 
cussion to a statement by Mr. Nehru I hearg S 
reported on the radio this morning. The Ip. »G 





































dian Prime Minister attached the theory of 
the power vacuum; the theory that when one 
strong power moves out of a country wher 
it has ruled or exercised influence, another 
strong power moves in. Mr. Nehru is against 


maste 
posts, 
(S. Re 


this assumption. SA 
He is, I suggest, talking about the wor Public 
the way he would like it to be, not the way 
itis. His own country, it’s true, has managed bers a 
to stand on its own since British rule ended R 
9 years ago—thanks to a number of factors, Cf 
including India’s immense size and popula tional 
tion, and the efficient political system, civil 
service and army Mr. Nehru inherited from S. 1 
the British period. But suppose the Govern. Rept. 
ment of Pakistan collapsed (as it very nearly 7 
did last year)—wouldn’t Mr. Nehru take steps §. J 
to fill that particular power vacuum by add- “The 
ing the Pakistani provinces to the Indian 
federal union? (no v 
I think he would; but we needn't discuss S I 
a hypothetical case.._We’re talking about the $ 
actual case of the Middle East. The United print 
States has turfed Britain out of that region; ’ 
this is not debatable nor is it denied in Wash- writte 
ington. On the contrary, it’s a matter of H 
pride there. And the moment British in- ‘ 
fluence evaporated, Russian infiuence ap as Cit 
. Why? Because the Middle East, Instit 
though it’s rich in oil and populated by 
interesting people with an ancient culture, is H. 
divided into small countries that are jealous . | 
of one another and is hopelessly backwart tiona 
in both politics and economics. ing te 
With Russia standing on the sidelines, 
eager to snatch the strategic and material repor' 
prizes of the area, does it make sense to sup- H 
pose that a powerless body like the U.N. ae 
General Assembly, able only to express opil- tional 
ions, can settle anything at all that’s a , 
stake in the Middle East? Mr. Eisenhower, way £ 
‘in my opinion, is gradually coming around H. 


to the rational view that it doesn't make 
sense. Gingerly and cautious, he is edging up 
to the responsibility that now belongs 
his country because his country forced the 
British—and the French—to give it up. But 
he still has a long way to go, and he maj 
already be too late. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegate 
who have changed their residences wil! pleas 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the Rrcorp, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Last Fri- 
day night, on the anniversary of the 
pirthday of George Washington, the 
American Good Government Society 
its award for distinguished 
service to two great Americans, my 
senior colleague [Mr. MunptT] and the 
honorable WiLL1AM L. CoLMER, of Missis- 
sippi, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The presentation to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota, my colleague, was 
made by another of our distinguished 
colleagues, the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. THurmMonpD]. With the con- 
sent of the Senate, I offer for printing in 
the Recorp the citation given in the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and, following that, the response by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


Then, to show that my distinguished 
colleague is not without honor in his 
own State, I ask leave to insert there- 
after an editorial from the Rapid City 
Daily Journal. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Remarks BY SENATOR STROM ‘THURMOND, 

Democrat, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ON PRE- 

SENTING THE GEORGE WASHINGTON AWARD 

to SenwaTor Kari E. MuNvT ON BEHALF OF 

THE AMERICAN Goop GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 

aT THE HOTEL STATLER IN WASHINGTON, 

FEBRURARY 22, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, any 
award made in the name of the first Presi- 
dent of this great country should be made 
to a reoipient who is of the same high char- 
acter and integrity, and who has the same 
courageous statesmenship which set George 
Washington apart from others in the fight 
for representative government. 

I congratulate the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society on selecting 
the man named on the scroll which I have 
the honor of presenting tonight. He meas- 
ures up to the standards set in the early days 
of this Nation by the Father of Our Country. 

In every way he has demonstrated that he 
possesses the ability, the integrity, the pene- 
trating interest and understanding of public 
affairs, and the unbounded capacity for work, 
which are the essentials of an outstanding 
representative of the people of this country. 

He had been successful in several fields of 
endeavor before entering public life. He is 
a compelling speaker whose words attract the 


attention of citizens all over this Nation. 


recognize him for the patriotic public 
servant that he ts. 

After his experience as a member of the 

Un-American Activities Committee in the 
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-House of Representatives, he was instrumen- 
tal in the enactment of legislation in 1950 to 
establish the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Then, as now, many people did not 
see the necessity for such an organization, 
but all of us should be grateful to this man 
that he had the courage and vision to sponsor 
this legislation. 

Another achievement I want to mention is 
the success he has had in developing a na- 
tional consciousness of the desirability for 
reformation of the Electoral College system. 
Here again he has exhibited courage as well 
as a deep concept of how practical measures 
should be applied to the functioning of gov- 
ernment so as to more truly refiect the will 
of the people. 

Many times this man has shown his adher- 
ence to the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment by his advocacy of the rights of the 
States as delineated in the Constitution. 

I am proud to call him my personal friend 
and I am happy to present this scroll to the 
senior United States Senator from South 
Dakota, the Honorable Kart E. MunNDr. 

The inscription on the scroll reads as 
follows: 

“Kart E. Mundt 


“Farmer, educator, statesman, master of 
forensic arts, has served the people of South 
Dakota and the Nation for 18 years in the 
Congress of the United States—the last 8 in 
the United States Senate. 

“Among his notable achievements are the 

ns of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which established the Subversive Activ- 
ites Control Board to halt Communist sub- 
version; and the creation by Congress of the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, to reemphasize Hamilton's enduring 
contributions to the cause of personal lib- 
erty and national independence—separation 
of powers and checks and balances in State 
and Nation, honor and integrity in Govern- 
ment, and immortality of the public credit. 

“Senator Munor has raised the twin stand- 
ards of political realinement in Congress 


‘and reform of the electoral college, to the 


end that the separate powers of the President 

and Congress shall rest on the same prin- 

ciples of representation, thus serving his 

creed: ‘A fair chance for a free people.’” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON DINNER AWARD, AMERI- 
IcAN Goop GOVERNMENT SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 
22, 1957 


(Response by Senator Kart E. Muwnort, of 
South Dakota) 


Mr. President, distinguished guests at the 
head table, fellow Americans. Certainly to 
receive a certification of this kind from an 
organization like this makes one at the same 
time feel very humble and very happy. I 
recall being in the audience in 1953 when the 
first annual Good Government Award was 
presented. It was presented at that time to 
two good friends of yours and mine, the late 
Senator from Ohio, Senator Bob Taft, and 
Senator Harry Byrrp, of Virginia. 

Nothing was further from my mind that 
night certainly that the time would come 
when I would be standing here receiving an 
award of that type from the American Good 
Government Society. And for that, I cer- 
tainly wish to thank you all very much in- 
deed. 

- To you, Senator THurMonp, for that alto- 
gether too generous statement in connection 
with the presentation of this award, I am 
doubly grateful to have it come not only 


from a warm personal friend but from a great 
statesman in his own right from a great 
State in a great section of the country. 

And to Senator BurkKE, the president of the 
Good Government Society, and the trustees 
of the society, I am certainly more than 
grateful for the generosity expressed in the 
words recorded on the scroll which I have 
been awarded here tonight. I am especially 
grateful that this scroll referred to my work 
in connection with the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 because that was a bill which most 
of you recall as the old Mundt-Nixon bill, 
which we batted around the Halls of Con- 
gress for a good long while. You remember 
the long, hard, bruising battle that we had 
to finally get it enacted into law. I think 
virtually every Member of the Senate and the 
House who is here tonight voted for that bill 
when the chips were down and it was neces- 
sary to decide whether we could pass it over 
a Presidential veto as it ultimately was done. 

I think that eusuing events have demon- 
strated that our decision then was right 
when we decided that the best approach to 
communism in this country was not an at- 
tempt to delude ourselves into a sense of 
false security by a statutory outlawing of 
the party but instead to permit it to op- 
erate but compel it to come out of the dark 
and into the open and expose itself. 

The years since then have pretty clearly 
demonstrated what so many thought cor- 
rectly was the situation then, and that is 
that the germs of communism on American 
soil once they were treated to pitiless spot- 
light of public opinion could not advance 
and grow when they had been identified so 
people could clearly know them for what 
they were. Communism can withstand al- 
most any other attack on our homefront 
except complete exposure and pin-pointed 
identification. The cowardly self-serving 
little men and women who still cling to com- 
munism lack either the godd cause or the 
great courage required to promote their doc- 
trines effectively in an open battle for the 
minds of men. And this act, along with 
others, has caused the rats among us to 
come out of the dark and squeal ineffectively 
in the open or else perish in the confines of 
their own dark and infested dens. 

I would also like to say here that it was 
the American Good Government Society that 
first interested me in the possibilities of an 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentenial Commis- 
sion. 

When I spoke before this annual dinner 
in 1954, on George Washington’s Birthday— 
Yesterday and Today—I mentioned the fact 
the socjety has already established a com- 
mittee to see that the 200th anniversary of 
Alexander Hamilton’s birth was properly 
signalized. I remember praising the society 
for this leadership and offering whatever 
cooperation I could provide. 

Sometimes it is wondered on Capitol Hill 
whether any of the many speeches that we 
give ever produce results or win decisions. 


-I can testify to the fact that sometimes they 


do because I so convinced myself in talking 
about Alexander Hamilton that night that I 
introduced a resolution creating the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 
and ended up as its chairman. 

Most of you, I am sure, have seen or read 
something about the work of this Commis- 
sion. 

We have sent each Member of Congress a 
copy of the new book edited by Prof. Rich- 
ard B. Morris of the Department of History, 
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Columbia University, entitled “The Basic 
Ideas of Alexander Hamilton.” Preparation 
of this pocket-book compilation of the writ- 
ings of Hamilton has led Professor Morris to 
a larger compilation of Hamilton’s writings 
designed, I believe, to become the standard 
one-volume Hamilton reference work. 

The third new book published this year 
is Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
dition, by Dean Louis M. Hacker of the 
School of General Studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity. We are also proud of the great pro- 
ject underway at Columbia University to edit 
and publish a definitive edition of The Pa- 
pers of Alexander Hamilton. Dr. John A. 
Krout, whom you have already heard this 
evening, is chairman of the editorial board 
of this project which is financed by pri- 
vate funds of $200,000 made available by 
Time, Inc., and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I am sure you are all also aware of the new 
$-cent Alexander Hamilton commemorative 
stamp issued in New York City on January 
lith—his 200th birthday. In addition, a 
British stamp was issued the same day on 
the Island of Nevis where Hamilton was born, 

Insofar as we have been able to determine, 
this is the first time in history the 2 govern- 
ments have honored 1 man simultaneously 
with a commemorative stamp. Also, we are 
told it is the first time a British stamp has 
been issued in honor of an American. 

In cooperation with the Department of the 
Treasury, your commission has established 
an Alexander Hamilton exhibit in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury here in Washington. 
Displayed there, are priceless historical items 
and you are all invited to visit this exhibit. 

A major undertaking was finalized this 
week when plans were completed for holding 
a series of contests in high schools and col- 
leges for Alexander Hamilton commemora- 
tive scholarships and fellowships. Frederick 
C. Crawford, chairman of the board of 
Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
accepted chairmanship of a committee of 
prominent Americans who will raise $400,000 
from private sources for this purpose. 

However, our commission seeks not to 
glorify Hamilton, the man—but rather it is 
our purpose to emphasize the quality and 
permanence of his work on the foundations 
of the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution. 

As has been indicated here by earlier 
speakers tonight, it seems that we face in 
this country a crisis in good government—a 
sort of constitutional crisis. For more than 
20 years we have witnessed, all of us, a tend- 
ency for a growth of the Central Govern- 
ment—in power and strength and cost far 
beyond that anticipated by our constitu- 
tiona] forefathers. Certainly it has grown 
far beyond what we would anticipate by a 
careful reading of the 10th amendment of the 
Constitution which I have always construed 
to be the headstone of our Bill of Rights. 

Since 1940, at least, we have had devel- 
oping in this country what, in my opinion, 
is something of an American phenomenon 
because it has been a whole series of pretty 
sharp disagreements between the executive 
branch of Government and the legislative 
branch of Government. Disagreements over 
matters of substance and importance in 
policy and in principle. Disagreements 
which in the main have not been attribut- 
able to differences of political affiliations, not 
simply created out of a situation such as we 
have now where the President is of one po- 
litical party and the Congress is of another 
or such as we had during the 80th Congress 
when with reverse English we had a Presi- 
dent of one political party and a Congress 
of another. Differences which, in my opin- 
ion, are deeper rooted than that. Rooted 
in the fact that there is developing, it 
seems to me, an executive position or an 
executive attitude vis-a-vis a congressional 
or a legislative attitude in Congress and it 
seems to me as those differences become in- 
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creasingly apparent we approach a crisis in 
this whole biisiness of good government. 

I might say here tonight for the benefit 
of those who have come from Mississippi 
and South Dakota and from many other 
States across the length and breadth of 
this land and who are not regularly inhabi- 
tants upon the hill, that you find here seated 


in this room tonight in the main Democrats 


and Republicans who while they have dif- 
fered frequently at election time have 
agreed even more frequently when it comes 
to voting in the Halls of Congress. It has 
been a long source of personal perplexity to 
me why it is that a coalition or a working 
machine or a political mechanism which for 
20 years has been able to go far and do much 
in Congress toward preserving constitutional 
government in America should not be able 
to extend its ramparts out to the voting pre- 
cincts of this country so that parties can 
begin meaning more then they do once 
again in American politica’ life, and so that 
like-minded people can vote together ef- 
fectively for President regardless of where 
they live geographically or how they are 
registered politically. 

I think it would be a wonderful thing if 
behind these congressional Democrats and 
Republicans represented here tonight in the 
Statler Hotel in this dining hall we could 
create lines of party affinity running into 
the courthouses and into the statehouses 
and into the voting places of all the States 
in the Union. I have a feeling that the 
course of events in American history would 
be different if we had this same kind of 
working arrangement among people gener- 
ally that has done so much and meant so 
much to America as it has operated for many 
years in the Halls of Congress. I believe po- 
litical realinement is long overdue in this 
country and that the time is here, now, when 
we should begin thinking about what our 
parties should clearly advocate and where we 
should best find ourselves to have the great- 
est degree of congeniality and sympathy with 
other people of the party. 

In addition to that, another reason why 
this executive position and the legislative 
position have come to clash so frequently 
even among members of the same political 
party stems from the fact that we elect our 
Presidents from one voting constituency and 
elect our Congressmen from quite a different 
constituency. 

This grows out of the“electoral college 
system whereby practice, use, custom, and 
necessity we have gradually adopted the sys- 
tem of bloc voting in the electoral college— 
the system of winner take all in a general 
ticket approach—so that when the voters 
have voted in the polls in November, the 
electors whose votes actually chose the Presi- 
dent vote in blocs when they meet in De- 
cember to determine the deciding votes. In 
December of last year, for example, in all of 
our State capitols, members of the electoral 
college met to decide who should be the Pres- 
ident of the United States, casting votes not 
in accordance with the way voters back home 
had cast them but casting them on a basis 
of winner take all. The winner taking the 
votes of the loser as well and voting them 
all one way for President. 

Let’s take what happened in December in 
New York State, for an example, our biggest, 
our most potent and powerful State of the 
Union. There in December at Albany, N. Y., 
45 electors met to cast their votes in the 
electoral college. I wonder if it wouldn't be 
a splendid lesson in American political life 
if somehow or other on the same occasion we 
could have taken the 45 members of the 
New York congressional delegation and had 
their meeting at the same time in the city 
of Albany, N. Y. After all, with the exception 
of Senator Ives, all of the 45 had been elected 
in the same election, in the same campaign, 
at the same day in November as the mem- 
bers of the electoral college. But when they 
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came to vote in the electoral college the 43 
electoral votes given to New York State pp. 
cause of its 43 Congressmen and the ty, 
awarded it because of its 2 Senators, the 4; 
voted in toto—45 votes for the Republican 
candidate for President. Actually, of course 
had the Senator and Representatives them. 
selves done the voting, the men who had 
been elected at the same election by the 
people voting in their respective parties, the 
people from whom the electoral college dele. 
gates got the votes that enabled them to 
vote at all, we would have had quite a gif. 
ferent vote because there, there were 27 Re. 
publicans and 16 Democrats elected to Cop. 
gress from New York State last November. 

It seems to me that points up to the fact 
that there is a reason why we find this grow. 
ing tendency to have disagreement between 
the legislative branch of Government and the 
executive branch. Take Texas, for example; 
twice within 4 years the electoral college vote 
of Texas has gone unanimously for a Re. 
publican President and with 1 notable ex. 
ception all the members of the Texas con. 
gressional delegation have been Democrats, 
Louisiana, in the last election, cast its 
electoral vote unanimously Republican anq 
as far as I know, Louisiana has not sent a 
Republican Member to the Congress since 
the war between the States. I point this up 
to indicate that if we could find a way so 
that the same constituencies voted for 
President as voted for Congress, I think it 
would eliminate this tendency for a growing 
centralized government in Washington and 
the tendency for there to be an executive 
position differing from a legislative position. 

In company with Srrom THuRMoND, in 
company with Frep Coupert of the State of 
New York, and others, I have introduced a 
simple amendment which would do exactly 
that. It would have the electors to our 
electoral college elected irom precisely the 
same districts as the Congressmen and at 
the same time, and in the same manner. So 
that each congressional district expressing 
itself for a Congressman could also express 
itself for an elector to vote for one candi- 
date or the other. So that, in the main, you 
wouldn’t have the kind of situation which 
you have with all the electors going one 
way and many Members of Congress going 
another. It certainly would bring about a 
closer meeting of minds on the problems 
which confront the voters as they try 
frantically once in 4 years to write the pattern 
of performance they would like to have in 
America. ‘ 

This amendment would do something in 
addition to that—it would do away with the 
most conspicuous class of second-class voters 
that we have in the country and that is the 
situation whereby a single voter in New York 
State when he votes puts 45 electoral votes 
into motion. If one voter in New York breaks 
the tie of the popular vote his vote thunders 
with the power of 45 electoral votes. An 
equally intelligent voter, equally wise and 
careful and cautious and prudent, voting in 
the State of Delaware if his vote breaks the 
tie of the popular vote in that State, his 
vote counts for only 3 electoral votes. So 
each New York voter actually has 15 times as 
much vote power and influence in a Presi- 
dential campaign as an equally intelligent 
citizen from Delaware and measured against 
your own State wherever you live, the dis- 
parity is not quite as great but it is also 
there. You too are second-class citizens. 

None of us are first-class citizens in 4 
presidential election today unless we live in 
New York when it comes to voting for Presi- 
dent under our present electoral college sys- 
tem. And that means, of course, the pres- 
sure groups operate to secure the clusters 
of votes available in the congested cities of 
America and that 8 or 10 or 12 crowded 
metropolitan areas have tended to have 4 
tremendous influence in what we write in 
national platforms, in whom we nominate 
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for national President, and in how we elect 
for the other end of the 
y, that great in- 
imbedded in our electoral college 
But because it is not necessary for 
to make apepals to 
of votes in crowded areas, to make 
s to groups and pressure organiza- 
tions, we get @ different congressional view- 
int up on Capitol Hill and I think we 
Prould those points of view by con- 
stitutional amendment. To do so would go 
far toward correcting what I consider a most 
unwise tendency to have too much of our 
spending and to have too much of our tax 
authority and too many of our functions 
operated Washington. My amend- 
ment would tend to put the Government 
pack where Hamilton and Washington 
wanted it to be in the hands of the people. 
It would tend to give the people of all States 
an equal voice in selecting not alone their 
Members of Congress but also Presidents and 
Vice President. It would put the same 
constituency behind both groups of candi- 
dates and I think do more than any one 
thing to bring about permanent conditions 
which would keep budgets in balance and 
do more than any one thing to discontinue 
encroachments by the Feedral Government 
on the domains of the separate States. It 
would also do more than any one thing to 
dignify again the individual in America and 
in American political life because each of 
us then would be as important as a voter in 
the State of New York. 
So I suggest as we conclude tonight that 
we ponder over the changes that have 
in the 225 years since the birth 
and the 200 years since the 
Sar ett as we try to find the 
tuations of which we dis- 
we may find the answers 
which seem so prodigious. 
think a little bit about 
Much of this 
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each State of ours to cast its electoral votes 
en bloc—en masse—and if by constitutional 
amendment we break them up we move back 
in the direction of putting Government in 
the hands of the people. I would say in 
all sincerity to these fine Democrats here 
tonight with whom I have served so long 
and these fine Republicans from Capitol 
Hill, that after more than 100 years now of 
having our two political parties we’re con- 
vinced I know that we want to maintain a 
two-party system in America. But perhaps 
we should reexamine what’s behind the 
labels of the parties, perhaps a transmigra- 
tion of political forces in this country would 
find most of us happier if we could surround 
ourselves with some new faces as we picked 
recruits from one area and lost supporters 
to another. We should rebuild our parties 
around principles and policies as clearly 
definable as the positions of the group of 
Congressmen you find here tonight quite 
regardless of their party preference. 

I recall with Hamilton his words when 
he said: “We are laboring hard to estab- 
lish in this country principles which are 
free from all foreign ingredients, so that 
we may be neither Greeks nor Trojans but 
truly Americans.” We have something 
unique in America but something which 
we uniquely must continue to keep func- 
tioning and in tune with the times adjusted 
to influences which 


: 
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{From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Jour- 
nal of February 5, 1957] 
Great Honor ror SENATOR MUNDT 


South Dakota’s Senator Kart E. MuNnpt 
has been selected for one of the American 
Good Government Society’s two 1957 George 
Washington Day awards. 

These awards are presented annually on 
George Washington’s birthday, at a dinner 
in Washintgon. The honorees are chosen 
for outstanding contribution to good gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Munoprt will share honors this year 
with Representative WrLtIAM M. COLMER, 
dean of the Mississippi congressional dele- 
gation. 

Senator Munvr was first elected as East 
River Congressman in 1938. He served most 
usefully and with distinction in the House of 
Representatives until 1948 when he was 
elected United States Senator. He was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1954. 

Among Senator Munpt’s many accom- 
plishments, perhaps his outstanding contri- 
bution has been his efforts to win the world 
batle for men’s minds. He is coauthor of 
the Smith-Mundt bill which bring foreign 
students and leaders to this country where 
they have an opportunity to better under- 
stand the United States. The same law en- 
ables American students and leaders to 
travel abroad, learning the problems and 
getting to know the people of other nations. 

Senator MunnrT also is the “father” of the 
Voice of America program and the United 
States Information Agency which tell the 
truth about America abroad through librar- 
ies, lecturers, and other mediums. 

Senator Munpr constantly works for the 
benefit of the people of his State. He has 
been influential in the Missouri River devel- 
opment program with its benefits of power, 
irrigation, navigation, recreation, and flood 
control. 

He has worked hard to attract industry to 
South Dakota and to develop the national 
parks and forests, minerals and agriculture 
in the State. 

MuNnNor is coauthor of the pending Mundt- 
Coudert electoral college amendment which 
is designed to localize the power of minority 
groups in presidential elections. 

He .believes that conservative, patriotic 
Americans are in a big majority in this coun- 
try, but that they are divided by traditional 
party ties. Muwnor is convinced that such a 
division has played into the hands of the 
Communists, Communist-fronters and other 
leftist elements in their program to divide 
the American people and destroy the system 
of private enterprise that has made ours a 
great Nation. 

Senator Muypr and Congressman CoLMER 
will take places of honor by the side of Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd and Howard Smith, Ohio’s 
Bob Taft and George Humphrey, Texas’ Allan 
Shivers, Herbert Hoover and Georgia’s Wal- 
ter George, who have received the Good 
Government Society’s George Washington 
Day awards during recent years. 


Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a moment ago, when the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] obtained consent to have an in- 
sertion made in the Recorp, I sought to 
get in one word edgewise, before he sur- 
rendered the floor. However, the contro- 
versy over the O’Mahoney amendment 
prevented my doing so. I understand 
that he inserted in the Recorp an award 
which had been made to his distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munort] for his 
valiant services in the cause of good gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to make 
this brief observation: The information 
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that this deserved award has been made 
gives me hope for the quality of awards 
of this kind which may be made in the 
future. In my book, if any Member of 
the Senate deserves to receive a reward 
for constructive service to good govern- 
ment and for courageous service to his 
country, it is the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
MounprT]. 





Immigration and Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorpD a very able ad- 
dress delivered by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director, Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC, at Fordham University alumni 
dinner, on February 11, 1957. It is one of 
the most significant analyses on the 
subject I have ever heard. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION AND ANTICOMMUNISM 


It is not too many weeks since I saw one 
aspect of the Hungarian crisis at close quar- 
ters. I was standing not far from the bor- 
der of Hungary in a camp of Hungarian 
refugees from the dark side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They had started to cOme out in a 
human tide of agony and misery on that 
fateful November 4 when Soviet Army units, 
comprising 200,000 men and about 5,000 
tanks, based outside of Hungary's borders, 
entered Hungary to perpetrate a massacre 
that has been termed a turning point in 
the history of our times. 

I had seen the other waves of refugees 
that reached Western Europe since the end of 
World War II. 

I had seen the displaced persons of Eastern 
European nationalities in 1945—just re- 
leased from slave labor and from concentra- 
tion camps—broken in body and so often 
broken in spirit. 

Then had come the wave of millions of 
expellees into destroyed Germany, uprooted, 
dispossessed of home, of all that was mean- 
ingful in their lives, of hope. These were the 
12 million ethnic Germans whose fate had 
finally been sealed by the Potsdam Agreement 
to which our own Government gave its signa- 
ture. 


I had stwod in a great open railroad station 
covered with twisted steel as a train rolled in, 
out of which the dead, including children, 
were placed in waiting hands before the living 
descended on to the platform. It has been 
said that no less than 2 million of them died 
-in that forced expulsion. 

In sporadic groups in the following years 
came the escapees from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


And here before me was the latest wave 
of refugees to reach Western Europe—a group 
of people to whom the whole world was in 
debt. Without an army, without a govern- 
ment to their own choosing, they had chal- 
lenged a great slave empire that had gath- 
ered into its dark orbit of terror eight free 
nations of Western Europe—and having 
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straddled Europe, had extended its political 
and ideological power te the China Sea. 

‘For 5 days Budapest and the greater part 
of Hungary were intoxicatingly, gloriously 
free. Film audiences around the world held 
their breath at the sight of exultant Hun- 
garians, so many of the so very young, riding 
Soviet tanks, tearing down the Soviet star 
from the buildings of Budapest, toppling the 
great metal statue of Stalin’from its ped- 
estal, ripping Soviet emblems from the flag 
of Hungary. 

The world that shared the feeling of ex- 
ultant triumph could not participate in the 
actual struggle to maintain the triumph of 
freedom. From the maws of Russian tanks 
came death for the freedom fighters of a 
people’s uprising—to the students, factory 
workers, peasants, poets, writers—who had 
made common cause against a common foe. 
But a significant thing had been accom- 
plished—the conscience of the world had 
been aroused. 

Just as events within Hungary had aroused 
the world’s conscience, so this tide of human 
misery aroused the world’s compassion. As 
I visited the camps of Hungarian refugees— 
camps so lately vacated by the Soviet troops 
garrisoning Austria—I saw evidence of help 
and concern from many nations—clothing, 
food, medicine, funds for the purchase of 
needed items. In many camps were missions 
from various countries, including Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and Australia, arrang- 
ing for the overseas migration of the newly 
arriving Hungarians. Every free nation in 
the Western World realized that Austria 
could not possibly provide for all of the refu- 
gees, and the offers to take them in were 
truly heartwarming. 

As Catholics and Americans, you might 
well be proud of the part that the Ameri- 
ean bishops’ agency—not because I happen 
to be its director—played during this great 
crisis. During those fateful days of freedom, 
our was the first American agency to get 
medicines and other relief supplies into Hun- 
gary and to extend aid to the refugees from 
that beleaguered country. I saw our Ameri- 
can staff literally working round the clock. 

On the very day the uprising broke out, 
we established an office at the border town 
of Nickelsdorf to expedite convoys of relief 
into Hungary. As events turned out, how- 
ever, it was used largely to help the fugitives 
from terror. I believe we were the last 
American agency to get a shipment of relief, 
supplies into the country before the Soviet 
again closed the border. One of the trucks 
in this final convoy never returned. The 
driver was imprisoned and returned to Aus- 
tria a week later. 

Naturally, America was as anxious as any- 
one else to provide refuge for some of the 
refugees. That took some doing. When the 
Hungarian refugees were arriving in Austria, 
the United States Refugee Relief Act was 
rapidly expiring. As of December 31, 1956; 
no further refugees or escapees could qualify 
for entry to the United States under emer- 
gency legislation. And, in any event, there 
were only about 6,300 visas still available 
under that act that could be used for Hun- 
garians. Here we were caught with the tre- 
mendous challenge of the Hungarian crisis, 
the first major wound in the Communist 
world, and we could only counter with ges- 
tures and improvisations. 

With the Refugee Relief Act about to end 
and our regular immigration law, familiarly 
known as the McCarran-Walter Act, too in- 
flexible an instrument to deal adequately 
with such a crisis, there was no other course 
possible but improvisation. President Eisen- 

hower declared that the 6,300 Refugee Act 
visas remaining should be made available to 
the Hungarians, and then arranged to have 
another 15,000 or so of them paroled into 
the country. Our leaders did the best they 
could, given the legal framework within 
which they have to act. 


* 


One significant aspect of the Hungarian 
crisis, then, is that it has pointed up the cry- 
ing need for a more flexible immigration pol- 
icy on the part of the United States. Our 
immigration policy is no longer a matter of 
merely national concern. It is intimately 
bound up with our foreign policy, with inter- 
national crises as they present themselves 
and with the whole changing tide of events 
in Europe and the Far East. 

The national origins provision, which 
makes our basic law so inflexible, is a hold- 
over from the past, a cultural lag that pre- 
vents us from seeing the realities of the 
present. A basic immigration law which, 
by and large, restricts the yearly quota of 
154,857 United States visas to national 
groups whose ancestors were lucky enough to 
reach these shores first is hardly in line with 
today’s realities. Not only does the reten- 
tion of such a law militate against real un- 
derstanding with southern European peoples 
and the rising nationalities of Asia, but it 
fails tragically when an emergency such as 
the Hungarian exodus cries out for immedi- 
ate action. 

An American immigration policy that 
would permit the entry of about 250,000 peo- 
ple a year, based upon our national needs, 
and the need on the part of the immigrant 
for asylum or resettlement opportunities or 
his relationship to others in the country 
would be a reasonable approach. If such a 
law had been on the books when the Hun- 
garians fled through snowdrifts, swampland, 
and rivers to reach the bright side of the 
Iron Curtain, the United States would have 
been in a position to meet this aspect of the 
crisis with a surer hand. 

I have discussed the immigration aspect 
of the Hungarian crisis first, because it is 
the one where your opinion, expressed 
through the many channels open to free citi- 
zens in a democracy, may have great weight 
in the coming years. Perhaps I missed it— 
as I did so many other things that would 
have been helpful in later life—but I don’t 
recall having studied much about American 
immigration policy in our student days at 
Fordham. 

If you have the time and you would like 
some enjoyable and enlightening reading, 
get hold of John Higham’s Strangers in the 
Land, and you will find that during the 
twenties when some of the older men among 
us were at Fordham, there-was being devel- 
oped in the United States an immigration 
policy and legislation that was in a great 
part built on false fears, prejudices, and ha- 
treds. It took the McCarran-Walter Act of a 
few years ago, which was designed to be 
nothing more than a recodification of our 
immigration laws, to awaken us to the 
thought that there is something contrary to 
the ideas of our Founding Fathers—some- 
thing very un-American and un-Christian 
about our immigration policy. 

But now to the deeper and more significant 
aspects of the Hungarian crisis. We have 
been led to believe in various books of fiction 
and nonfiction that a steady diet of Marx- 
ism, or Stalinism, can so deform the human 
spirit that men become essentially different 
from what they were originally, or what they 
would be in a state of freedom. It was 
thought that a lie stated often enough so 
seizes the human mind that the mind loses 
its anchor in truth or its aim toward truth. 

It was the youth of Hungary which was 
subjected to the barrage of Marxist propa- 
ganda, a propaganda which had the field to 
itself, since all other associations, including 
such religious youth groups as Catholic Ac- 
tion, were d . Every medium of com- 
munication, including the entire press of the 
nation, was controlled by the Communist 
apparatus. All truth was to emanate from 
the party in power, and truth, it developed, 
was not constant, but could veer as the party 

veered, 
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The “truth” the Communist Party hucy. 
stered was one that was protected by ter:,, 
from open questioni Terror can unhinos 
rationality, can upset the balance of ob)... 
tive reasoning. But this is true only for , 
limited time, in a limited area, and for a 
limited group. A whole people cannot he 
consistently terrorized. The weapon of ter. 
ror seems to lose its edge with time. 

And after a decade of psychological con. 
ditioning, it was the youth of Hungary, the 
students and young workers, many of them 
in their teens, who sparked the revolt. Mary. 
ism with its inner contradictions and its lac; 
of anchor in objective truth could not cap. 
ture the youth of Hungary. I must con. 
fess—having seen the curtain come down on 
these satellite countries—Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia—with its contro] 
of press, schools, organizations, everything— 
I was afraid that eventually the moral fiber 
of the young would be destroyed beyond re. 
pair. But no. 

Many of these young people have been 
separated from religion through no fault of 
theirown. We've already seen that in many 
of the young refugees who have come to 
Camp Kilmer, but here in a free country 
where the church flourishes we can repair 
that—please God—but we. can never lose 
sight of the fact that their hunger for abso. 
lutes was never satisfied in anything offered 
by the Communist apparatus that ran Hun. 

ary. y 
° Even now when the revolt for freedom has 
been crushed in blood and deportations, the 
spirit of the Hungarian people has not been 
broken. They know they are right and they 
have shown an amazed world that despite 
hunger, bloodshed, and terror, they can con- 
tinue their demonstrations and protest 
strikes. A rather odd way for the so-called 
proletariat, who are supposed to be the main- 
stay of any Communist regime, to behave. 

Observers who have just come out of Hun- 
gary report that morale is still high, that 
despite all the murders, deportations, and 
general privation, the people of Hungary are 
not cowed. Even the Soviets fear a second 
revolt in the spring. So terrified is the Kadar 
regime that it has decreed the death penalty 
for striking workmen. 

I can testify to the spirit of the Hungarian 
exiles. Though they wept when they spoke 
of their dead, of the poor tortured country 
they had left behind them, they were not 
the pitiful, uncomprehending, helpless ref- 
ugees I had known in earlier waves of 
refugees. 

The Hungarians feel that the future will 
be a better one for their sacrifice, and that 
the glimpse of freedom they have given the 
people on the dark side of the Iron Curtain 
is only the first act of a great and inevitable 
drama to come. 

What of the political significance of the 
Hungarian crisis. 

A man is now in prison in Belgrade because 
he wrote an article whose main theme was 
“that the wound which the Hungarian revo- 
lution inflicted on communism can never 
be healed:” 

The wound in communism reaches from 
the Kremlin itself, right through the satel- 
lite world to the Communist Parties of the 
free world. There are persistent reports of 
a@ split within the Communist leadership— 
a split which betrays itself in a wavering 
party line—a return to a praise of Stalin 
as a good Communist. Tito, of Yugoslavia, 
a prophet of the national Communist move- 
ment, after attempting to whitewash the 
return of Soviet imperialism to Hungary, had 
to call it a fatal mistake. ’ 

There has been controversy in the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, defections of top 
writers and leaders from the British Com- 
munist Party, genera] defection from the 
rank and file in the Italian Commun'st 
Party, and a general striving in the French 
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r huck. communist Party toward a reorganization, a 
y terror ge-Stalinization, of the party itself. 

inhinge In Poland, the spirit that moved 250,000 
 Objec. people to stand like men and women of 
¥ for g Fone before the Warsaw Palace of Culture 
1 for a while they demanded the return of basic 
Not be freedoms still prevails. The Polish cardinal, 


from prison, exhorts his people to fur- 
. sacrifice, and they remain immovable 


in their demands, relying on moral strength 


of ter. 


1] con. 

Ty, the rather than violence. 

f them He tells his people that they are known 
Marx. for being able to die heroically. “A man 


can die once and thus quickly cover him- 
self in fame,” he says, “but our lives are 
spent in long years of toil, trial, tribulation. 
This is still more heroic. This is the kind 
of greater heroism which the present time 


requires.” 
Perhaps such heroism is indeed the only 


its lack 
>t cap. 
t con. 
WN on 
-oland, 
ontro} 


hing— 
1 fiber weapon which seems feasible for the victims 
nd re. of the empire ruled by the Kremlin. Every 


revolt in the past decade, from the revolt 
of the young slave laborers in Vorkuta, to 
_the riots in East Berlin, to the Poznan ris- 
ing, to the Hungarian revolution, all have 
ended in bloody massacre. Perhaps the pol- 
itics of the next few years must be a politics 
of patience, where moral strength without 
provocation of violence stands before total- 
itarianism with clear demands which mobil- 
ize the conscience of the world. 

Finally, what was the significance of the 

Hungarian crisis to our church behind the 
Iron Curtain—called so often nowadays the 
church of silence. 
When Father Fabian Flynn, an American 
priest who heads up our relief work in Aus- 
tria, and who had been director of the Ameri- 
can Catholic relief program in Hungary un- 
til banished by the Soviets in 1948, was leav- 
ing Budapest on the evening of October 31, 
after a ligh visit to the capital and to 
Cardinal nty, he was amazed. that 
almost every house with unbroken windows 
had candles e with as many as 
half a dozen alight in the one window. 

It was Halloween, the eve of All Saints, and 
on that night it is a traditional Hungarian 
custom to begin to burn candles in memory 
of the souls of the departed. The streets of 
the city were black, but thousands upon 
thousands of candies shone bravely through 
the night. For 8 years the Hungarians had 
been forbidden to celebrate this feast pub- 
licly, and now, in the face of the Russians, 
they were celebrating it again for the first 
time. Here was one of the first of the re- 
stored freedoms, the right to honor one’s 
dead in the tradition of one’s fathers. 

In that stricken city on the Danube, there 
is a prisoner of hope, a cardinal who was free, 
as was his See City, for 5 incredible days. 
To him, the past has its lessons. He has 
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. and Hitler. * * * When the bony hand of 


death touches such men, the peoples and the 


— nations breathe once more.” 
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er- Political and religious - 
op nificance, may in the profound emeis aa 
a, God be a similar turning point in history. 
he Gentlemen, let us pray, as did the Euro- 
ist peans of the 13th century, that the forces of 
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brutality and oppression, now so seemingly 
invincible, be turned back by the mighty 
hand of God. They were turned back then, 
and can be again by that same mighty hand— 
more powerful than that awesome thermo- 
nuclear weapon held so threateningly in the 
puny hand of man. 





Review of the Book Revolution on East 
River: The Twilight of National Sov- 


ereignty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a review of the 
book entitled”‘Revolution on East River: 
The Twilight of National Sovereignty,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp. The author of the book, Mr. James 
Avery Joyce, explains how the United 
Nations is whittling away at the concept 
of national sovereignty. The review of 
Mr. Joyce’s book was written by Mr. J. 
Boyd Stephens, and it appeared recently 
in the Indianapolis Times. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

U. N. ASSAULT ON NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Whether you go down the line with Indi- 
ana’s Senator’ JENNER, or whether you con- 
sider him “slightly to the right of Louis 
XIV,” as one quipster has put it, some start- 
ling things are happening on the East River 
in New York, site of the United Nations. 

It may be 700-plus miles away from Merid- 
fan and Washington, but the red light is 
flashing and the warning bell sounding— 
brightly enough and loudly enough to be 
heard here at the Crossroads of America. 

Midwest isolationists will welcome the in- 
formation. One-worlders will scorn it. 

But all midwesterners sooner or later must 
take sides because economic observers, po- 
litical forecasters, and most writers on inter- 
national affairs foresee the day when Ameri- 
cans will go to the polls to elect a President 
who either is for or against world govern- 
ment. 

The red light and the ringing bell may be 
found in many places. They invite attention 
this week in a book called Revolution on 
East River, the Twilight of National Sover- 
eignty. It is written by James Avery Joyce 
and is published by Abelard-Schuman, New 
York. You can buy it for $3.50. 

Mr. Joyce documents the revolution. He 
says, in effect, that the United Nations is 
aiming at “universal sovereignty,” that the 
United Nations is guperseding the national 
sovereignty of the United States, and that 
the United States soon will be a “minority 
of one” which will be left “strangled, high 
and dry.” 

The author has acted as consultant to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
the International Labor Organization, and 
UNESCO. 

Some quotations: 

“A casual reading of the daily news- 
papers * * * would produce a crop of ex- 
amples of the steady erosion of the sover- 
eignty of the United States, as of all states, 
over the last decade * * *.” 

“Experienced delegates and observers, ad- 
ministrators, and officials at the United Na- 
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tions accept this whittling away of state 
sovereignty as a stubborn and inevitable 
fast. * oe 

“National defense is obsolete. * * * No 
security can be collective any more unless 
* * * arms are taken out of the hands of 
national governments and put under world- 
wide supranational] control.” 

“Daily de facto sovereignty is being trans- 
ferred to the United Nations which * * * 
can never go back to national governments.” 

Citizens of the United States will change 
their minds about admitting Red China to 
the United Nations, Mr. Joyce predicts, when 
they discover the United States is a “minority 
of one.” He calls the United States refusal 
to recognize the fact of Red China as “the 
greatest diplomatic blunder of all * * *.” 

He takes a passing whack at “the daily 
clatter of propaganda in press and radio, 
which sometimes passes as free speech across 
the United States.” 

How the “supranational” way of life is 
going to come about is outlined by Mr. 
Joyce. He indicates the office of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and is 
doing the job. 

“We now turn to the dramatic emergence 
of the Secretary-General as the symbol of 
universal sovereignty,” he writes, “and as 
world citizen No. 1.” 

“Many of the functions of the old-school 
diplomat are being automatically absorbed 
by routine activities of the secretariat,’ he 
writes. “We are thus witnessing the super- 
cession of the type of gunboat diplomacy 
on which the Western World was built. * * * 
Year by year, the United Nations organs 
are becoming integrated as policymaking 
and, to some extent, legislative bodies.” 

In commenting on the book, Mrs. Alice 
Widener, publisher of the magazine, U. S. A., 
in New York, writes: “Mr. Joyce has let the 
cat out of the bag.” She notes his book 
“proves that patriotic Americans’ fears about 
the United Nations are grounded on solid 
fact. * * * It scares the living daylights out 
of this writer, who knows from considerable 
study that most of Mr. Joyce’s statements 
about the United Nations are true.” 

J.B.S. 





What Partnership Did Not Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “What Partnership Did Not Do,” 
which appeared in the February 24, 1957, 
issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Wuat ParTNerksHre Dip Not Do 


The failure of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s partnership policy to bring new power 
production into being, and to make existing 
production effective, was strikingly shown in 
the Sunday Post-Dispatch. In the 1951-55 
period United States production grew only 
29 percent while Russian production grew 80 
percent. These figures are not wholly com- 
parable because United States production was 
so much larger than the Russian to begin 
with that every pereentage point of gain re- 
quired a great many more kilowatts. Still, 
they roughly measure the lack of aggressive- 
ness in this country that has come about 
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from relaxing Government leadership. in 
pressing forward. 

The partnership policy’s shortcomings in 
making existing power output effective are 
documented by the case of the Pacific North- 
west. That region has for years been growing 
faster than its power supply. 

The administration’s private-power-alone 
policies, which have denied the region maxi- 
mum development of new power sites, have 
also denied it the advantage of forming a 
grid through connection with the Central 
Valley Federal power system in California. 

The tremendous advantages of the grid 
system—which means simply the exchange 
of productive capacities among neighbor- 
ing systems—had been evident even before 
TVA, principally through the example of 
England. Yet, as the Portland Oregonian, a 
Republican newspaper, complains, the ad- 
ministration by selling its transmission line 
through central Oregon to a power com- 
pany prevented connection between the two 
valleys. 

One consequence is a one-third cut in 
aluminum production which could have been 
averted, says the Oregonian, by power 
brought in from Central Valley. 

The so-called partnership policy has failed 
because it is not a partnership, but a let- 
George-do-it. The partnership policy has 
failed because it is not a policy, but a drift. 





Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Civil Rights Bills 
Threaten Liberty,” from the Greenville 
(S. C.) News of February 26, 1957. The 
able editor of this great newspaper is 
Wayne W. Freeman, and the distin- 
guished publisher is former United States 
Senator Roger C. Peace. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Civiz RicHTs BILLS THREATEN LIBERTY 


(Eprror’s NoTte.—The following editorial is 
taken from a statement prepared by the 
editor of the News at the request of the 
Governor of South Carolina. The state- 
ment is to be offered to the subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee this after- 
noon by representatives of this State who 
are appearing in opposition to the civil rights 
bills.) 

The civil rights bills of 1957, like those 
proposed during the last 20 years and more 
by individuals of both parties and by admin- 
istrations of both parties, are anachronistic. 

An anachronism is something that is mis- 
placed in time. In this instance, it is a 
throwback to a more primitive age which is, 
at best, a misfit and, at worst, a destructive 
force in the age in which it occurs. 

And when “ntelligent and otherwise dedi- 
cated men ignore more pressing and more 
serious problems and pass up greater oppor- 
tunities for service to deliberately create 
such an anachronism, the result is bound to 
be tragic. 

Even if we could assume, which we can- 
not, that the broad and untested powers 
these proposed laws would confer on an al- 
ready oversized and unwieldy Federal bu- 
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reaucracy would always be wisely and fairly 
administered, the need for them, if it ever 
existed, has long since passed. ‘ 

The purposes now claimed for them have 
been better served by processes springing 
from the people themselves than ever they 
cam be by pressure and threat of punish- 
ment imposed upon the people by an om- 
nipotent and omnipresent “Big Brother” 
sort of government. 

Furthermore, the instruments now pro- 
posed to protect liberty and to uplift men 
are such as to be capable of being used to 
destroy liberty and to oppress men. 

To appreciate the origin of the civil rights 
bills and the natural resistance to them in 
many parts of the country, especially the 
South, one must consider them in their 
proper perspective with past history and 
present trends. 

To put it bluntly, this legislation grows 
out of a latter day extension of the over- 
zealous efforts of the abolitionists, who 
profited and were exalted during the era 
preceding the War Between the States. It is 
being pushed in the same sort of spirit that 
motivated the vengeant and vindictive plan- 
ners and executors of the reconstruction. 

Not even during the tragic and oppressive 
reconstruction did a Congress, which was 
dominated by radicals and in which the 
conquered South had few friends and spokes- 
men, see fit to enact such laws as now pro- 
posed. . 

There was military occupation and cor- 
rupt government imposed from Washington, 
but there was no permanent board of in- 
quisitors’ that could be turned into an 
agency of harassment and intimidation. 
There was injustice, but there was no per- 
manent overturning of the processes of the 
courts. 

Purged by bloodshed of the sin of slavery, 
which was not his alone, nor his coun- 
try’s alone, the southern white resisted the 
reconstruction. He resisted it because he 
feared, with justification, that it was in- 
tended to take from him in order to give to 
the Negro. He resists court-decreed inte- 
gration and the civil rights proposals for 
the same reason—again with justification 
for his fears. 

NEGRO Is MISLED 


The Negro was misled in those days, and 
he is being misled now. 

The end of the abominable institution 
of slavery was inevitable, and it could have 
been accomplished without fratricide and 
without threatening the Union and creating 
abiding bitterness. As its end, the Negro 
was led to believe he could switch from 
the status of slave to that of master. In 
some instances, for a tinre, he did. In others, 
he was promised “40 acres and a mule,” but 
more often than not he didn’t know what 
to do with the 40 acres and he never got 
the mule. 

The Negro again is being falsely led to be- 
lieve that integration will solve all of his 
remaining problems and that all he needs 
to realize the millennium is a few more 
court decrees and Federal laws. He has 
been led to believe that political largesse 
will bring to him those *hings that he can 
best realize by earning and exercising the 
rights and privileges already available to 
him. 

Until fairly recent decades, southern whites 
and Negroes engaged in a pathetic sort of 
competition for the lesser degree of poverty, 
but they have made progress together and 
they have achieved a mutual understanding. 
Education and a rising prosperity were eas- 
ing the old bitterness and misunderstanding 
and improving relations between the races 
at a rate that has been positively amazing. 

The tragedy of this era is that, since 1954, 
with the Supreme Court decision in the 
school cases, and especially since the renewal 
of agitation of civil-rights legislation with 
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almost virulent vigor, this progress has been 
slowed down. And the Negro stands to |<, 
the most. The bitterness and the old sys. 
Picions are being revived. ? 

A few years ago in a prosperous South 
Carolina industrial city, a joint committs, 
of white and Negro citizens conducted a sur. 
vey of the needs of the Negro community 
ranging from health and housing to trap,. 
portation and recreation. Much propre 
came of it. 

Also, a few years ago, with the help of ty, 
newspapers and interested white citize,. 
certain racial barriers in the public hospita} 
were broken down and qualified Negro doc. 
tors were granted staff privileges for the fir 
time on full equality with their white ¢). 
leagues. . 

Along about the same time, the newspapers 
and interested white citizens campaigned fo; 
better housing for Negroes. City substandarg 
housing laws were strengthened and better 
enforcement machinery established. The 
improvement in rental property has beep 
marked. 

Also, it was urged that property be mace 
available to Negroes of means who wanted 
to build better homes away from congested 
areas in which Negroes tend to congregate. 
Subsequently, a fairly exclusive Negro resi. 
dential section, near white neighborhoods, 
was started. There were no objections. 

PROGRESS IS SLOWED 

This sort of thing would be more difficult 
now, if not impossible, in no small part be. 
cause the Negro is reluctant to cooperate. 
Both he and his white friends are subject 
to pressure and unpleasantness from radical] 
elements among their respective races. The 
Negro apparently has been led to believe the 
moon may be within his grasp; and lawless 
and more extreme whites have been aroused, 

In many cities in the South, the news. 
papers have sought for years to treat the 
Negro with the dignity any citizen deserves 
in their handling of the news. Special sec- 
tions devoted to news of the Negro com- 
munity, often prepared by Negro reporters, 
were started. Until recently, there was no 
protest. Now there are murmurs, direct pro- 
tests and anonymous letters. 

None of this has to do with integration. 
Neither race is ready for integration, and 
may never be. But if they become so it will 
be on the only basis of successful close 
human association—natural affinity, mutual 
appreciation and individual choice. Neither 
court decrees nor laws can create these 
conditions. 

In his speech on conciliation with the 
American Colonies in 1775, Edmund Burke 
said, “I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against an whole people.” 

With the help of the proposed legislation, 
and the injunctive process, the Federal 
Courts may one day find such a method, but 
the result will be the destruction, not the 
preservation of civil rights. 

Burke also said in his “Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontent” in 1770 ° 
that, “When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall one by 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle.” 

This cause is not the South’s alone. The 
extension of the judicial process into areas 
it. was not intended to reach and stretching 
it for purposes it is incapable of serving: 
the striking down of the police power of the 
States in field after field; the unprecedented 
use of the injunctive power without jury 
trial to punish for contempt persons not be- 
fore the court; all of these, as able judges 
and lawyers are solemnly warning, threaten 
the future security of all Americans. 


The granting of the powers the Justice 
Department is now asking can only hasten 
this process. Even the layman can see that. 
The proposed commission, with power to 
investigate and harass at its own will could, 
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conscience condones the denial of rights, 
sither by Violation of the law or by threat 
or violence. But the atmosphere created 
py agitation fs not only inciting lawless ele- 
, , but is making such inci- 
gents even harder to deal with. ~ 
of laws we have aplenty. The Federal 
Government has ample power to deal with 
the violations the Attorney General alleges 
put doesn’t specify. The States have laws 
violence. 


| South 
NMittee 
l a sur. 
nunity, 

trans. 
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itizens, 





‘Ospital against , and many of them, like 
'O doc. south Carolina, have laws making violation 
he first of any citizen’s rights a crime. $ 

te col. They be left free to enforce them. 
Papers 
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better Opposition by Seneca Indians to Warren 
: Mar Dam on the Allegheny River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Made 


vanted or 
Sested 
gate, HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


> resi. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the building of dams in various 
places throughout the Nation, while most 
important, has created some controversy. 
In Pennsylvania and New York, where 
we hope to complete the flood-control 


Wless work on the Allegheny River, the Seneca 
used, Indians, who have a 30,000-acre reserva- 
we tion, are protesting that it violates the 
ae treaty signed in 1795 guaranteeing the 
ey Seneca tribe domination over their lands 
com- forever. 
rters, The discovery of gas on this land 
§ no makes it much more valuable. 
al A statement relative to this matter 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and an 
tion. editorial from the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
a graph of February 6, are interesting 
“lose reading. I ask unanimous consent that 
tual they be printed in the Appendix of the 
ther RECORD, 
hese There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
the in the Recorp, as follows: 
— [Prom the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette] 
my ” Senecas ARE FIGHTING MaD—WOULD DECLARE 
ion, War on UNtrep States Ir THEY Coutp, IN- 
eral DIAN LEADER Says 
but The Seneca Indian Nation is fighting mad 
the over Federal Government plans to build a 
huge dam at Kinzua, Pa., which would flood 
the 9,014 acres of their 30,000 acre reservation at 
N. Y. 
a “In fact,” said Cornelius Seneca, president 
by of the Senecas, “if we were powerful enough 
ble we might declare war.” 
He smiled rather enigmatically after mak- 
i ing that statement in an interview last night 
ss at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, and then added: 
ing “If it were a 100 years ago there would cer- 
8: tainly have been violence. We would have 
he never let the surveyors come on the land.” 
od President Seneca and Attorney Edward 
ry O'Neill, of Washington, general counsel for 
the Senecas, are in Pittsburgh to tell their 


side of the Kinzua controversy. They will 
appear with other panelists on Allegheny 
Roundtable over KDKA radio Sunday night 
at 7:30 p. m. 

Mr. Seneca and Attorney O'Neill say that 
the United States has a moral obligation to 
live up to the treaty signed in 1795 that guar- 
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anteed the Seneca tribe domain over their 
lands forever or until they decided to sell 
to the United States. 

“That treaty would ‘be abrogated if the 
United States Congress appropriates money 
to build this $100 million dam,” said Mr. 
O'Neill. 

He added that the Senecas ask only that 
the Army engineers give sincere considera- 
tion to alternate plans, one of which would 
replace the single big dam with several 
smaller ones; and the other of which would 
channel the upper Allegheny River into Lake 
Erie. 

“The Indian has been secure in his be- 
lief down through the generations that the 
treaty would not be destroyed,” the Seneca 
president said. “We call upon the Con- 
gress to live up to the treaty as the Seneca 
Nation has.” 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of] 

‘February 6, 1957] 


THE WaRREN DAM 


In his annual report on the state of Pitts- 
burgh Mayor Lawrence said: 

“The city will continue to work with the 
Allegheny conference, the chamber of com- 
merce, and our congressional delegation in 
urging the Federal Government to proceed 
with prompt construction of the Warren 
Dam 


“This dam will complete the flood-control 
program for the Allegheny watershed.” 

The Sun-Telegraph long has had the same 
attitude towards this project as that ex- 
pressed by Mayor Lawrence. 

We were influenced by the favorable re- 
ports of the United States Army engineers, 
the appropriations recommended for the 
project by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Eisenhower, and the support given it by 
civic bodies throughout the Allegheny Valley, 
to call for prompt construction of the dam. 

Recently the Sun-Telegraph has conducted 
an investigation of its own of the Warren 
Dam project, the results of which were pub- 
lished in a series of articles. 

Important facts and considerations were 
discovered which if not suppressed had been 
ignored or given scant attention by the Army 
engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers has been concerned 
almost exclusively in its study of the project 
with its effect on tthe volume of water going 
down the Allegheny and especially its 
potency in flood control. 

The plan stems back, of course, to Pitts- 
burgh’s St. Patrick’s Day flood of 1936. The 
Warren Dam is one of a series of storage res- 
ervoirs recommended after that disaster to 
protect us from another such visitation. 

An undertaking as gigantic as the con- 
struction of this $100 million reservoir nec- 
essarily would involve momentous changes in 
the character of the terrain directly affected. 
Some of them might be beneficial, others 
harmful. 

Moreover, the project might offer an op- 
portunity for collateral enterprises worthy of 
consideration. 

That the reservoir would flood the Seneca 
Indians’ reservation on the upper Allegheny 
and drive them from their homes is one of 
the undesirable features. 

In looking into this situation the Sun- 
Telegraph discovered other facts which had 
escaped attention. 

One fact is that the reservoir would store 
more water than is required for flood con- 
trol. And when the water should be re- 
leased—for example, to improve the Alle- 
gheny’s navigability when there was an un- 
duly low stage downstream—a large part 
of the reservoir area would be left as stinking 
mud flats. 

This of course would be detrimental to 
the use of the reservoir for water sports and 
other forms of recreation. 
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Since the reservoir as planned would store 
more water than is needed, the Sun-Tele- 
graph became interested in a plan to divert 
some of the Allegheny River water to Lake 
Erie, which would be benefited thereby. 

Engineers say the character of the terrain 
between the upper Allegheny and Lake Erie 
is such that a canal connecting them could 
be constructed without much difficulty. 

This and other considerations involving 
conservation, recreation and preservation of 
natural beauty, in addition to regulation of 
stream flow, have given rise to a more com- 
prehensive project than that which the Army 
engineers have in mind. 

It would provide an ample supply of pure 
water not only for domestic use but also for 
industrial purposes throughout the Allegheny 
Valley and the upper Ohio Valley. 

And it would make possible the creation 
of a recreational area suitable for aquatic, 
sports which would be one of the finest in 
the Nation. 

In the light of these possibilities and op- 
portunities a reexamination of the Warren 
Dam project is imperative. 

A comprehensive study is demanded—a 
study in which the correlative benefits we 
have indicated should receive the attention 
due them. 

It must of course be a Federal project. 

Congress should look into it. Perhaps a 
commission could be established to conduct 
the investigation. 

But the Sun-Telegraph suggests that 
Mayor Lawrence also give it his attention— 
and not only Mayor Lawrence but the organ- 
izations which he mentioned in his speech 
as working for prompt construction of the 
Warren Dam. 

They are the Allegheny conference, the 
chamber of commerce, and our congressional 
delegation. 

Indeed, there is not a community in the 
Allegheny Valley in western Pennsylvania 
and western New York which would not gain 
from the plan. 

Hence the cooperation of civic and com- 
mercial bodies throughout the valley might 
well be enlisted. 


—— 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph] 
Gas LEASE May BOLSTER FiGHT ON DAM 


Discovery of natural gas beneath the 
Allegheny Indian Reservation may add 
steam to Seneca Indian objections to the 
proposed Kinzua Dam. 

Gas has been found in an area of the res- 
ervation which would be under water if the 
dam is constructed near Warren. 

J.-B, Hurley, president of Devonian Gas 
& Oil Co., said findings indicate gas in the 
affected section of the reservation is worth 
millions of dollars. 

The gas was discovered by the Devonian 
Co. Its headquarters are in the Keystone 
Building, downtown. Devonian leased 18,000 
acres from the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
effective December 1, 1955. Drilling began 
last November. 

Under its lease, the Devonian.~Co. must 
pay 12 percent of the gross income to the 
Seneca Nation. 

Gas was encountered more than a week 

ago at 450 feet, at 803 feet February 14 and 
at 1,033 feet last Sunday. 
. Devonian’s Seneca No. 1 well ts about 8 
miles southwest of Salamanca/N. Y., on the 
reservation. Hurley estimated its. produc- 
tion at 500,000 cubic feet a day. 

If the Indians are required to give up 9,000 
acres of their 30,000-acre reservation for the 
dam, the gas will make the surrendered land 
more valuable, Hurley pointed out. 

Devonian will start drilling next week 
about 2 miles west of No. 1 weil. Six more 
wells probably will be drilled in the direc- 
tion of Salamanca, Hurely said. 
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Address by Governor McKeldin, of 
Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, earlier 
this week I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Lincoln Day victory dinner of 
the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee of Anne Arundel County, Md. As 
could have been expected from the ter- 
rific job the committee workers are doing 
on all their projects, the affair was ex- 
cellent. One highlight of the evening 
was an address by Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, who offered an 
eloquent comparison of President Eisen- 
hower and President Lincoln. He also 
discussed other matters which have re- 
cently been considered in this Chamber, 
and I think the positive stand which he 
has taken will be of interest to everyone 
who has studied those issues. 'There- 
fore, I now ask unanimous consent that 
Governor McKeldin’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Gov. THEODORE R. McKeLpIn 


If I were asked as to the manner in which 
the present executive head of this Nation 
most resembles the 16th President of the 
United States, I would not say that Dwight 
Eisenhower is a great Republican, even as 
Abraham Lincoln was—proud as we are of 
that fact. 

I would not note that President Eisen- 
hower is an outstanding American in his day 
as President Lincoln was in his; for that 
goes without saying, and each generation 
produces outstanding, loyal, and devoted 
Americans in both major political parties. 

I would say that the most pronounced 
and most consistent likeness between Lin- 
coln and Eisenhower was and is a love for 
all humanity—a freedom from that destruc- 
tive hatred for individuals or peoples which, 
down through the ages, has separated men 
of lesser stature from the realm of great- 
ness. 

Each could despise and wage war against 
a system which enslaved the bodies and 
souls of men. 

But if Abraham Lincoln had hated—as 
many of his contemporaries did—the men 
who directed the affairs of the Southern 
Confederacy and the men who fought for and 
believed in the southern cause—then he 
would not have saved the Union of these 
States; he would have wrecked the Union 
beyond the hope of reconstruction. 

If the seeds of his love, his decency, and 
his forgiveness had not been planted well 
and nourished generously before his untimely 
death at the hand of a little man of hate, 
they never would have taken root, and, 
despite the victory of Union arms, the people 
of the South never could have been united 
again in spirit with the people of the North. 

When there was no alternative to war, 
Lincoln waged it brilliantly and vigorously, 
but with sorrow. It was war against human 
slavery and against the theory that a great, 
young nation could be divided arbitrarily 
to satisfy the whims of a group of men, but 
the great man grieved that men must die in 
its prosecution. 

There were men about him, unhappily, who 
counseled hatred—hatred for the people of 
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the South—hatred for the people of England 
and of France. 

Lincoln resisted the counsel, because there 
was no room for hatred of men in his heart 
of hearts. 

When victory came at last it was easily rec- 
ognizable at home and abroad not as a mere 
victory of one group of soldiers over another 
but as a victory of lasting nee to all 
mankind—a long and important step in the 
march of human freedom. 

Today that victory has a new significance 
as an America united—North and South, East 
and West—stands as freedom’s bulwark 
against other forces of oppression. 

And today Dwight Eisenhower walks the 
path that Lincoln trod—a path of danger. 

The horizons have been widened. The evil 
of human oppression concerns us now—not 
just in a section of our land—but in farflung 
places of the world. The war drums’ threat 
is heard from many directions. 

The President despises oppression, but the 
hazards of war and the dangers of a perma- 
nently divided world are lessened by the fact 
that Dwight Eisenhower hates no man and 
no people. 

He speaks sternly; he acts courageously, 
but he listens with his heart. He seeks the 
good which he believes exists somewhere in 
the hearts of all men, 

Disagreements are normal among men and 
nations—even among friends and allies. 

With men of the Eisenhower stamp, the 
exercise of discussion to resolve disagree- 
ments can strengthen the tendons of 
friendship. 

With lesser men, disagreement can become 
the culture plot of anger and hatred to pro- 
duce a crop of enmity. 

In each area of the world, I am sure, there 
are some in authority who recognize the sin- 
cerity of the President, who Know that he 
wants justice for all people, and who realize 
that in justice lies the way to a lasting peace. 

The America of Dwight Eisenhower is 
strong—not with the strength of ambition 
for conquest, not with the strength of per- 
sonal or national aggrandizement, but with 
the strength of love for human freedom and 
respect for the dignity of man. 

It is from this strength, personified in 
Dwight Eisenhower, that justice must come 
for all peoples and peace for all the world. 

The Republican Party of Dwight Eisen- 
hower is strong in his leadership, with the 
potentialities of far greater strength if we 
avoid the weaknesses of a too narrow parti- 
sanship—if we look upon our strength as a 
means to better government and not to per- 
sonal or party aggrandizement. 

Hatred of members of an opposition party 
does not make for good government in a 
democracy. 

Good government, to be sure, calls for the 
assuming of party responsibility, but that 
government is blind which ignores or rejects 
the special talents of a man or woman merely 
because of his or her membership in another 
political party. 

An example of such near-sighted narrow- 
ness is found this very day in the banshee 
cries of a few within our party against the 
President’s nomination of David K. Bruce, a 
distinguished Marylander, to be our Am- 
bassador to West Germany. 

David Bruce is one of American’s best in- 
formed men on public affairs, and in the 
constantly world of today, informa- 
tion is one of our most valuable commodities. 

He has served this Nation as Ambassador to 
France. He was the Under Secretary of 
State. He is a valued member of President 
Eisenhower's Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities. 

So he is not a Republican. 

So all he has learned, all his knowledge and 
all his experience should be suspended in 
these trying times because he is a Democrat. 

What utter nonsense is bred by narrowness. 
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The President isn’t sending Dave Bruce to 
heel a German ward for some election. He i, 
sending him to a sovereign power to carry 
the American message to that nation to ree 
port to the President and the State Depan. 
ment of the United States on conditions as 
they exist in that part of the world. 

He is enlisting the trained ear of David 
Bruce and the trained voice of David Bruce “ 
serve the United States of America and th, 
cause of world peace. He is utilizing for the 
good of this country the love of country 
which David Bruce inherited from distin. 
guished ancestors—a patriotism that gy. 
passes party politics. 

Thank Heaven the Republican Party js 
bigger in its thinking today than the carping 
few who, blinded by the trees of partisanship 
cannot see the vast forest Of world affairs, —' 





Civil Affairs-Military Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1] 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing article which appeared in the 
February 16, 1957, issue of the Register, 
It is entitled “Civil Affairs-Military Goy- 
ernment Story: Modern War Magnifies 
the Importance of CAMG.” It was writ- 
ten by Maj. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, 
Chief of the Civil Affairs-Military Gov- 
ernment branch of the Army, and one of 
our outstanding military leaders. Gen- 
eral Gailey, a native of Conyers, Ga., and 
a 1920 graduate of West Point, has had 
a distinguished military career, in which 
he has served as commander of an in- 
fantry division and as a leading author- 
ity on military government. I know of 
no one more able to discuss the material 
contained in this article than General 
Gailey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: A 
Civ AFFAIRS-MILITARY GOVERNMENT SToRY— 

MODERN WAR MAGNIFIES THE IMPORTANCE OF 

CAMG 

(By Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey) 

In the consideration or conduct of war, 
there is all too frequently a startling lack of 
recognition, appreciation, or familiarity with 
the means of dealing with a major factor of 
war; the civilian population. While success 
in battle is the end of all military training, 
that success can be jeopardized by the com- 
manders’ ineptitude in coping with prob- 
lems arising from the presence of civilians 
in the combat area. 

If we were to go far enough back into 
history we could find examples of simple 
combat which were little affected by civilian 
populations and which, as a matter of fact, 
had little effect upon them. Small opposing 
forces championing the conflicting interests 
of their respective countries would seek out 
an area suitable for combat, meet, and battle 
it out until a decision of arms was reached. 
Their weapons were designed solely to in- 
flict damage upon the persons of their ad- 
versaries and nonparticipating spectators 
could actually follow the conduct of the bat- 
tle with relative impunity. ‘The outcome of 
the battle was considered final and the victor 
imposed his will upon the nation represented 
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nquered force without further oppo- 
~ aa general, everybody went on living 
they did before the battle. 
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] potential of their mobilized resources 
te eee capability. The effects of 
war were no longer limited to combatant 
aie war with maximum development 
of the destructive capabilities of weapons 
and complete mobility, will affect not only 
whole nations but international balances as 
well. Under conditions such as these, war 
must, as never before, be conducted with 
full recognition of its effect upon the peoples 
of the countries involved and their political, 
economic, and sociological structures if the 
ultimate victory is, In fact, to be won. 

THE CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
MISSION f 
The mission of the Army is “to defeat the 
enemy forces in land combat and gain control 
of the land and its people.” (Department of 
the Army pamphlet No. 355-21, October 1955 
Officers Call, “The Army in the Atomic Age,” 


ent, 1 p.2). A better understanding of the means 
rinted of effectively accomplishing this dual mission 
1 Out- is afforded by a consideration of the mission 
n the of civil affairs-military government which is 
ister, defined as follows: 
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1. To assist, as an integrated part of a 
military operation, in the successful accom- 
plishment of the military mission. 

2. To further United States policy with 
respect to the country concerned. 

' 3. To assist the commander in fulfilling 
the obligations imposed upon him under in- 
ternational law and the customs of warfare, 
to the civilians of the country concerned. 
This threefold mission indicates that civil 
affairs-military government is the combat 
commander’s means of accomplishing the 
military objectives in such a manner as to 
bases upon which a peace can be 
to gain the support, or at mini- 
mum, compatibility of the population with 
United States aims and security objectives 


immediately be 
made not only to conform to the obligations 
imposed by international law; not only to 
initiate CAMG programs that will facilitate 
the attainment of United States policy objec- 
tives, but as an immediate means of directly 
supporting and facilitating his military op- 
erations, 

‘ SUCCESS IN COMBAT 

His success in combat requires that he 
destroy the enemy force, and such force in- 
cludes not only combat elements but the 
resources mobilized in their support as well 
as the political agency that directs such force 
against him. This destruction is essential to 
the primary objective of winning a war. Rea- 
son, however, dictates that force must be 
applied with discrimination; that destruc- 
tion must be measured, not massive, and 
ited to actual requirements of the hour. 
The of even such force as is 
required to win a war has a tremendous effect 


Consider for a minute, the problems of 
civilians in the area of combat, be they 
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avowed patriots, or people who have been 
subjected to internal pressures by a govern- 
ment not of their choosing, or people of other 
nations whose interest in the war is limited 
to measures of self-preservation. These peo- 
ple, regardless of category, commonly suffer 
the effects of war in personal loss, injury, 
deprivation, and lack of the barest essentials 
of life. They do not even have the assistance, 
guidance, or control normally provided by the 
former local government. Continuing dam- 
age contributes to mass hysteria and soon 
the previously normal populace becomes an 
uncontrolled mob, a multitude of scared, 
hurt, and disrupted people who seek only to 
flee from further injury with whatever pos- 
sessions as are intact and obtain, by any 
means possible, that which is necessary to 
remain alive. 
THE EFFECT 


Now from the point of view of the combat 
commander, what is the effect of the prob- 
lems posed by these civilians on his combat 
operations? They clutter the roads and in- 
terfere with, or prevent, the movement of 
troops and supplies. Their injured ring 
about his medical facilities in numbers be- 
yond their capacity to treat. They take from 
his supplies if for no other reason than to 
stay alive. Their numbers screen enemy 
agents and saboteurs who harass troops from 
the rear. They do all this and more; they all 
but stop the military operation in its tracks 
* * * unless proper action is taken to an- 
ticipate and plan in advance such CAMG con- 
trols as will effectively prevent civilian inter- 
ference with military operations and meet 
the emergency requirements of a war-torn 
people. This phase of military action is 
required fully as much by military necessity 
as by customs of war and the principle of 
humanity. 

The commander’s CAMG operation, with 
respect to civilians, must follow certain logi- 
eal procedures. The civil populace must be 
informed, firmly controlled, provided mini- 
mum essential requirements in housing, food, 
clothing, and medical care. The knowledge 
by civilians that we wish to help them out of 
harm’s way and provide their basic needs 
will reduce the civilian tendency in combat to 
hysteria and flight, make them more amen- 
able to control, and promote their eventual 
support of United States objectives. 

Initial information is provided the civilian 
population through the issue of proclama- 
tions and ordinances concerning the war it- 
self and the conduct of the inhabitants of 
the area among themselves and toward the 
occupying force. 


CONTROL ATTAINED , 


Control is attained through the reestab- 
lishment of local police force and essential 
governmental offices to the extent necessary 
to channelize civilian movement and imple- 
ment relief activities under direction of 
CAMG elements. Depending on the situa- 
tion, civilians must either be held in place 
or evacuated on routes not essential to the 
military effort to selected areas where they 
can be provided housing, food, clothing, and 
medical care as required. All such activ- 
ities, directed and supervised by CAMG ele- 
ments, are conducted by ciyil authorities 
themselves in order to capitalize on their 
ability to instruct their own people and on 
their familiarity with conditions and cus- 
toms. This does not necessarily mean that 
refugee camps must be established. In many 
cases, civilians can be accommodated in 
towns in rear of areas under actual com- 
bat. Neither does it mean that all relief 
supplies and services must be provided by 
United States forces. A major purpose of 
CAMG is to mobilize local resources in sup- 
port of civilian requirements. Services of 
civilian doctors are obtained to care for the 
injured refugees. Necessary supplies are 
moved from unaffected areas to points of 
need and only where such supplies are-in- 
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adequate are they augmented by United 
States supplies. 

CAMG operations ezre not limited to civil 
relief. In coordination with various other 
agencies, civiliams are screened to insure the 
detection of enemy agents and prevent sab- 
otage and rear-area disorders. Local civil 
defense and damage-control activities are 
coordinated with those of United States 
forces. Steps are taken to enforce direc- 
tives and maintain a condition of law and 
order. Public health and sanitation are 
Kept under surveillance to insure the pre- 
vention of epidemic disease that might af- 
fect the fighting effectiveness of United 
States forces. Information media are ex- 
ploited to keep the civil populace informed 
of the policies and purposes of United States 
effort and further improve relations between 
our forces and the people of the country 
in which military operations are being con- 
ducted. 

CAMG operations contribute materially to 
the military operation. The resources of 
the area are mobilized in support of our 
forces as well as for the satisfaction of mini- 
mum essential civilian requirements. As- 
sistance is provided the technical services 
in the local procurement of required sup- 
plies at a considerable saving in time, ship- 
ping space and, often, money. CAMG ele- 
ments assist in the procurement of port 
and rail facilities, communications, storage 
facilities, necessary housing and utilities. 
CAMG elements assist in obtaining local 
civilian labor for essential labor that would 
otherwise require the diversion of combat 
troops. The extensive CAMG organization 
functioning constantly at the grassroots 
level constitutes an effective source of in- 
formation and intelligence which is of vital 
importance in the pursuit of combat. 


THE COMMANDER AND THE COMMUNITY 


The effective management of civil affairs 
entails a proper respect by the military for 
the customs, traditions, and habits of the 
civil populace. By and large, there is every- 
thing to be gained by respecting prevailing 
folkways unless they are demonstrably at 
odds with military necessity. Disregarding 
or flaunting dearly held customs will only 
prompt hostility and even open resistance. 
In most circumstanees the commander will 
find it not only more practicable but by far 
more effective in the carrying out of his mis- 
sion to pursue a policy of noninterference 
with the normal behavior of the civilian 
population. 

The way of life of a people should not be 
disrupted any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Their attitudes toward politics, re- 
ligion, and community life and other aspects 
of existence cannot be expected to be similar 
with those of the United States. The com- 
munities’ way of life should never be chal- 
lenged or subjected, without urgent neces- 
sity, to adverse comment. 

The establishment of satisfactory relation- 
ships with the native community is to a 
large extent dependent upon the ability to 
deal harmoniously and sympathetically with 
people. This faculty ts desirable in the con- 
duct of military affairs; it is indispensable in 
the conduct of civil affairs. It entails, more- 
over, considerations not present in the mili- 
tary sphere. 
; PROPER UNDERSTANDING 

A proper understanding of the techniques 
and basic principles of civil affairs will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the successful ful- 
fillment of the civil affairs mission. The 
proper exercise of civil affairs principles can 
lend additional effectiveness to the influence 
of a military unit upon a civilian community. 
Civilian understanding, appreciation, and 
acceptance of the military role can be fur- 
thered and the basis created for smoother, 
swifter, and more satisfactory relationships 
between soldier and citizen. 

The commander can enhance his effective- 
ness and his ability to perform his mission 
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by acquiring the broadest possible knowl- 
edge of the people with whom he must deal, 
their attitudes, politics, and problems. We 
should understand the communities’ social 
structure to sharpen our awareness of areas 
of sensitivity and importance. We should 
be familiar with the general pattern of the 
economy, so that no unwitting interference 
with civilian livelihood occurs. An appre- 
ciation is required of the people’s general 
cultural, religious, ethnic, historical, and 
political background. 

The commander finally must appreciate 
that the establishment of good public rela- 
tions, which underlies all civil affairs, is a 
command responsibility. Subordinates may 
be charged with specific assignments, or mis- 
sions but the commander himself must estab- 
lish the tone of civil affairs/military govern- 
ment. It is a profound command responsi- 
bility at all levels of command. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponsibility of every Member of Congress, 
it seems to me, is to evaluate the course 
of government in terms of basic prin- 
ciples. This is readily recognized at the 
beginning of a new term of Congress 
when, as at this time, the state of the 
Union message, the budget message, and 
the economic report outline the admin- 
istration’s program and the course rec- 
ommended for study by the Congress. 
With these thoughts in mind, I was 
privileged to speak to a Lincoln Day din- 
ner in Kingsport, Tenn., on February 23, 
1957. 

The following remarks comprise my 
views concerning the Federal Govern- 
ment at this time: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow, Republicans, it 
is unusual for me to be in the hills of Ten- 
nessee, but the gracious invitation of Con- 
gressman CARROLL REECE could not be re- 
fused. In fact, it’s a real compliment to be 
wanted, and I hope you are not disappointed. 
My frequent feeling, as a newcomer to Wash- 
ington, was that I was being carefully scru- 
tinized and appraised. Sometinres I even 
felt the disappointment that I did not have 
two heads or some obvious abnormality to 
go along with being a Republican Congress- 
man from Texas. Again, I hope you are not 
disappointed. However, you represent, in 
your Congressman, something of an outpost 
too, as I understand it. Possibly we have 
an unusual kinship between our districts. 
In any event I would be happy to enjoy 
the widespread acquaintance and friendship 
which your Congressman enjoys in Congress. 
There is much I could learn from CaRroL. 
REECE, and, believe me, I am determined to 
learn. As a matter of fact, Texas has fre- 
quently benefited in the past from lessons 
from Tennessee. As you may know, a num- 
ber of our statesmen came to Texas from 
Tennessee, although not all of them so re- 
vered in my family and district as is Davy 
Crockett. In this connection, were it not 
for Davy, my children would have been 
totally unimpressed with their father’s new 
occupation. 

Historically, men are judged after they 
leave usy and we see in Davy Crockett and 
in our revered President Abraham Lincoln 
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a similarity of greatness which made this 
country what it is. Studying and remember- 
ing this remarkable man is a refreshing 
experience. Across the years his words are 
prophetic. With a background of 12 or more 
major defeats, including a nervous break- 
down, death of a dear friend, and numerous 
unsuccessful political campaigns, he still 
said, “With God’s help, I shall not fail.” 
Of preserving our form of freedom-loving 
government and society as a beacon light 
for the entire world, Lincoln said, “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last hope of 
earth * * * the fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down in honor or dis- 
honor to the last generation.” 

This applies to each one of us, most obvi- 
ously those entrusted in government, to rep- 
resent his fellow men. At this point, you 
who are business people might ask yourself, 
as did I when approached, “Why be a Con- 
gressman?” Witnessing the typical busi- 
nessman’s participation in civic drives and 
other forms of community service, I might 
warn you that becoming a Congressman is 
just a further degree of that activity. So in 
my district it could have happened to any 
one of a number of businessmen. 

However, worse things than this can hap- 
pen, since public service is certainly a satis- 
fying and gratifying experience. If anything, 
in maturing in this job I feel a greater hu- 
mility as a result of serving 827,000 people 
of Dallas County and running head on into 
the great issues of the day on which I must 
vote “yes” or “no.” The challenge is great 
and so is the opportunity for achievement. 
One other personal note, if you will permit: 
My reelection—and some highly placed politi- 
cal figures assured me I wouldn’t return— 
has taught me something which I fervently 
hoped would be the case, and that is that 
a Congressman can vote his convictions and 
be reelected without regard for politics or 
political expediency as the end in itself, 
which I am afraid some public servants con- 
sider it to be. In the hustle and bustle of 
Washington affairs, with always more to be 
done than can be done, I am amazed at times 
how much work actually is accomplished 
under the peculiar strains imposed on the 
Congressmen. Maybe help from the Man 
upstairs is responsible as we try, in too short 
a time for deliberation, to solve the grave 
issues of the day in study and debate on 
the House floor. I remember the story told 
about Comer Jones. Do you remember his 
experience when he was a high-school coach? 
I don’t know how smart we are, but we must 
try to find the right answers. 

Maybe a Congressman on occasion is not as 
smart as the pressure groups would like him 
to be, yet a Congressman is always anxious 
to stay in touch with his canstituents and 
to benefit from the ideas of the representa- 
tives of the various industries and businesses 
which he represents. We all that 
the businessman’s “pocketbook nerve” is al- 
ways exposed and is very sensitive. Regard- 
less of pressures, I endeavor to find the right 
answers to the troubling problems of our 
day. For example, since we are all quite 
interested in highways and transportation, 
let. me illustrate with my experience on the 
Highway Subcommittee 2 years ago when I 
was the lone Republican in my committee 
and on the floor of the House to oppose the 
President’s highway bond-financing pro- 
gram. It was for me to debate 
against all the other Republican Members, 
including our respected Secretary of the 

George Humphrey, who was rep- 
resenting the President’s point of view. I 
maintained my } sition, believiag in the 
pay-as-we-build principle, and it was with 
great delight that some months later Mr. 
Humphrey made it plain that he, too, be- 
lieved in the pay-as-you-go plan for building 
the highways. He and the administration 
then supported the view that I had cham- 
pioned some time before. I learned then, 
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if I had not known it before, that the best 
politics is no politics; that the answer ;, 
the great issues of our day lies in the fact, 
and in principle and not in “political e,. 
pediency,” or “in order to get along you haye 
got to go along.” How interested in poy. 
ernment are you, or better still, how in. 
terested in government should you be, s, 
yourself, your children, and generations ;, 
come, 

Certain I am that some politicians, mot. 
vated simply by the desire for reelection 
and political expediency, underestimate th, 
intelligence of our citizens. However, there 
are those who say that the people are yp. 
informed and uninterested in government, o; 
to quote a Congressman during the ¢e. 
bate recently on the new Federal budget 
and the terrific sums of money involyeq 
there, said rather pessimistically: “People qo 
not seem to care any more.” I wonder do yoy 
care or don’t you? How much money js 
taken from your income for Government pur. 
poses, for programs which may not rep. 
resent your philosophy of government at 
all? How interested are you in Government 
programs? You see, the Government has no 
money that it does not take from the people, 
and in the taking of the money and spend. 
ing it again the Government subtracts , 
terrific amount for overhead—and with little 
accountability unless you, the people, de. 
mand Government be accountable and re. 
sponsible for the money that is collecteg 
and spent allegedly in your interests. 

There are four basic axioms which I fol. 
low. I shall document these briefly and then 
go on to make what I hope will be some posi- 
tive suggestions for your further considera. 
tion. By the way, if I seem to get after you 
& little bit as though I were taking you to 
task or inferring that you should-take an ac- 
tive part in government, let me assure you 
that it is the shoe pinching me that causes 
this approach on my part. As a businessman 
I neglected my civic chores, I am afraid, and 
now I am trying to make up for it. 

You know when it comes to government, 
people are interested, I am sure, right up to 
the point where they are expected to do 
something themselves to make a contribu- 
tion of their own time and effort toward 
good government, and at that point they 
conveniently find they are too busy with 
other things and too often fail to take the 
part they should to keep our representative 
form of government on course. Remember 
the story about the Negro preacher and his 
congregation. I hope you are not like this 
colored preacher’s congregation. (At this 
point I shall tell a little story and end up 
with, “Let’s not any of us be like the con- 
gregation who lost heart when confronted 
with the need to do something.) 

Now, for the four positive suggestions as to 
what we should do in trying to Keep our form 
of government on course, in order to pre- 
serve freedom and free enterprise and stem 
the tide toward the bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion of government at the Federal level, 
which ultimately, if unchecked, must deprive 
us of the freedom we hold so dear. These 
four points I intend to follow. First, let's 
stop increasing the size and functions of 
Federal Government; second, let’s eliminate 
those functions of government in which the 
Government has no business being; third, 
let’s decentralize the Government back as 
far as possible to the State and local level 
where the 10th amendment says it should 
be; and, fourth, let’s rededicate ourselves to 
recognizing and keeping our faith in what 
comes from the Almighty, our basic rights 
and freedoms. Let’s keep Government our 
servant, not our master. This fourth point 
is simply restating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the Constitution in letter and 
spirit. N to recapitulate, let’s examine 
these four principles in the light of current 
events, in your business and in affairs of 
Government, all of which actually are your 
business. 
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enlarge it? Of course not. The budget is 
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has no Commendable features stress need for a 
People, sound dollar, combating inflation, balanced 
spend. pudget, surplus property sale, Government 
racts a out of business, and natural gas bill endorse- 
‘h little ment. Self-contradictory? It’s your money. 
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Government expenditure, the reverse can be 
true. The Truman budget was cut $10 bil- 
lion and taxes cut $7.4 billion. Second, that 
taxes can be reduced and the budget bal- 
anced.. Third, that economic controls can be 
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about the budget and economic message this 
year. Wesee the expenditures of the various 
Government departments are slated to go 
up. Wesee aid for new programs, like school 
construction; we see a new civil-rights pro- 
gram with a provision for unlimited new em- 
ployees; we see additional public housing, 
public power, and other welfare measures; 
we see the highest peacetime budget in his- 
tory. But like an iceberg, you only see part 
of it; you see this budget is not the whole 
story.. It is an accounting budget and is not 
the cash budget. Actually the expenditures 
for the next fiscal year will not be $71.8 bil- 
lion, as the budget shows, but rather $96 bil- 
lion or more because the highway expendi- 
tures, social security, and other welfare and 
trust funds are not included in the budget. 
At the same time, income will not be $73.6 
billion as it’s anticipated, but actually in 
the neighborhood of $99 billion or more. 
Does this strike you as being just a little bit 


State cost of government should total $50 
billion plus or minus, making a total of $150 
billion for all government. 

At this point I recall a conversation I had 


is taken from the taxpayer by 
the Government and spent by the Govern- 
ment for, let’s say, defense ns, as an 
obvious example, this money is not produc- 
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tive; whereas, if left in the pocket of the 
consumer, it would go to buy more goods 
which would mean more production, more 
jobs and higher standard of living. 

We discussed at some length the tight 
money situation. Let me endeavor to pass 
on several of his view which strike me as 
good sense. First of all he put his finger, I 
believe, on the sore spot in the money market 
today and the key to the preservation of free 
enterprise, as opposed to bureaucratic con- 
trol and inflation. He said there ought to 
be a flexible price for money; that interest 
rates must be left to change, depending on 
the supply and demand in the money mar- 
ket. This flexibility will serve as a natural 
_governor of the cost of living and will pre- 
serve a virile economy, so that when the 
price of money rises it will tend to keep the 
demand for expansion in line with the sup- 
ply of resources. 

In this system, people’s confidence in busi- 
ness is reaffirmed and the incentive to save 
and invest creates more and more savings; 
more savings means more money available 
for loans and for business expansion; this 
means more jobs and that means a higher 
standard of living and so on. This is the 
way he presented the formula to me. With 
the stimulus and incentive of a “natural” 
interest rate savings and investments are 
stimulated. This will make for high pro- 
ductivity because there will be capital avail- 
able for plant expansion. Factories will ex- 
pand more, machines will be put into opera- 
tion because of the availability of the money. 
High productivity, in turn, means high wages 
because there can be no sensibly increased 
wages that are not tied to increased pro- 
ductivity. This is an axiom that labor and 
business -must never forget. High wages, 
in turn, means the high standard of living. 

On the other hand, inflation kills the en- 
tire process. Inflation can result from the 
arbitrary control by government of the sup- 
ply of money, and by other Government con- 
trols of business economically. Government 
tampering as it was done prior to 1952 with 
the value of money, before the Federal Re- 
serve Board was divorced from Government, 
resulted in watering the buying power of our 
dollar. The cost of living increased. There 
were artifically low interest rates. This, in 
turn, killed the incentive to save and invest. 
There was deficit financing, cheap money as it 
is known, and always inflation killing the de- 
sire to save. Today we see the earlier in- 
vestments in Government bonds and life in- 
surance have been watered because of infla- 
tion. Government dabbled in all kinds of 
controls—price, wage, rent, allocation of ma- 
terials. Inflation naturally results when 
there is more money available than products 
to buy, people to work, and materials to use. 
These factors will always be out of kilter 
when Uncle Sam endeavors to run our intri- 
cate economy and most disastrously when 
without reference to the market places where 
supply and demand govern. Government 
will be in your picture; this we know. Here 
again it is hard to apply Lincoln’s yardsticks 
today. President Eisenhower, dwelling on 
Lincoln’s philosophy in 1954 said, “In all 
those things which deal with people, be 
liberal, be human. In all those things which 
deal with the people’s money, their economy, 
or their form of government, be conserva- 
tive.” When applied to our present Federal 
Government, to me this becofnes a succinctly- 
stated contradiction. Everything Govern- 
ment does take terrific expenditures, and this 
money comes from the citizens’ pockets. 
Being liberal or conservative with one means 
being liberal or conservative with the other. 
All of which returns me to point No. 1, 
“We must stop increasing the size of Federal 
Government.” Yet, the budget shows Gov- 
ernment increasing in almost every de- 
partment. * 

Now point No. 2: Let’s eliminate govern- 
ment from those fields where it has no place 
being. As one reference, the Hoover Com- 
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mission has spelled out the way this can be 
done and I commend it to you for such study 
as you can make. This may be of great 
interest to you. You will learn that the 
Defense Department is engaged in over 2,500 
different business activities, many of them in 
direct competition with free enterprise. 
There are 2,000 water projects and 2,000 stor- 
age installations. Why should Uncle Sam, 
as TVA, manufacture fertilizer? Did you 
know that the last session of Congress actu- 
ally passed a law that would prevent the 
Defense Department from getting out of 
business? The administration has made 
strides in eliminating government from 
many areas of business operation, but much 
more remains to be done, and looking at 
the current budget, I can suggest immedi- 
ately several areas wherein the budget could 
be cut; where we could eliminate govern- 
ment and not be sacrificing any allegedly 
basic programs needed to preserve both our 
necessary services for the people and to stim- 
ulate our economy for future growth. First 
of all, would be the elimination of the Gov- 
ernment from business enterprises, as the 
Hoover Commission outlines. In this con- 
nection, the Government is the Nation’s big® 
gest electric-power producer, the biggest 
power consumer, the biggest banker, the big- 
gest employer, the biggest insurance com- 
pany, biggest landlord, biggest tenant, and 
biggest publisher. In fact, Uncle Sam owns 
more wheat than the wheat farmers, more 
grassland than the cattlemen, and more 
trucks than General Motors. Our national 
debt is $279 billion and we have a hidden 
debt of $250 billion, plus or minus, and a 
tax rate overall of 30 cents on the dollar. 

We know that wherever free enterprise 
can do the job, the Government should not 
be in, business. Another example, there are 
104 different lending agencies in govern- 
ment. We know some can be eliminated 
and some combined, all at a savings to the 
taxpayer. 

Second, let’s increase the sale of surplus 
property. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the last session of Congress were added 
to the Federal Treasury from the sale of such 
property. Much more of this can be accom- 
plished. 

Third. While there is a differing of opin- 
ions between many Congressmen, I maintain 
that parts of the foreign aid program can be 
eliminated where we have learned we cannot 
buy friends and where our experience shows 
there is waste and overlapping. 

Fourth. We can eliminate many of the 
existing and proposed public works projects, 
including many of the public power develop- 
ments where private industry can accomplish 
the task without a burden on the taxpayer. 

Fifth. We should not start any new wel- 
fare or social programs, as for example, the 
school construction program when private 
initiative at the local and State level can do 
the job, nor the new Niagara power develop~ 
ment nor the Frying Pan-Arkansas River 
project nor any of the new projects unless 
they are of such a nature that only the Fed- 
eral Government can do them, if they must 
be at all. 

Beyond this, all of us recognize the danger 
of a blank check to our Government for mili- 
tary and economic assistance to all the na- 
tions of the world. As evidenced in our 
President’s inaugural address and state of 
the Union message, the United States has 
charted a new course in world affairs, 
namely that of unlimited responsibility for 
the free nations of the world, both as to their 
military defense and economic security. It 
seems to me we are going much too far for 
our financial ability. So much for the 
second point. 

The third point, let us decentralize the 
Government wherever possible back to the 
State and local level. This is a belief in 
States rights. For example, take the current 
debate on the school construction program. 
There is no money that does not come from 
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the taxpayer and we get back only a fraction 
at the local level of what we paid to Uncle 
Sam. These schools can be built at the local 
level as they are being built—67,500 class- 
rooms having been built in the last year. 
We are licking the problem without Federal 
aid and Federal aid means Federal control. 
In this, as in many other programs, let’s leave 
it at the State level. If financial help is 
needed, leave 1 or 2 percent of the Federal 
income tax in the State. Or take the civil 
rights bill. It actually proposed that the 
State courts be bypassed and cases be taken 
directly to the Federal courts. Here again 
State facilities could be used in preference 
to further Federal centralization. 

Point No. 4 is the most important of all in 
that it defines the proper role of govern- 
ment. Let’s reaffirm our faith in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. Have we really outgrown these simple 
truths? I do not think we have, not even in 
this jet and atomic age. As a matter of fact, 
what is the role of government? It can be 
most simply stated in this way—government 
should in practice reaffirm and reestablish 
the confidence of the people in themselves 
By bolstering and strengthening the free- 
enterprise system rather than undermining 
or weakening it through top-heavy Govern- 
ment intervention in our affairs, economic or 
otherwise. Our freedoms are so closely inter- 
related in this country that any loss of eco- 
nomic freedom ultimately means loss of all 
freedom. 

In stressing these four basic principles or 
yardsticks to follow in government I recog- 
nize it is difficult at best to ever get the Gov- 
ernment to retrench. There is a self-per- 
petuating, if not a built-in growth factor, 
in gevernment that cannot be overlooked. 
There’s good reason for a singie citizen or 
group of citizens to feel somewhat helpless 
when faced with challenging this towering 
bureaucracy. But there is a way that it can 
be done if the people want to do it. Rest 
assured the Government will not retrench 
and economize and follow the basic axioms 
which I have discussed tonight, either in 
letter or spirit, unless the people demand it. 
Self-discipline is lacking in the pressure 
groups, in Members of Congress, and in the 
administration. The President recognized 
this in his state of the Union message, and 
I fear demonstrated far beyond what any 
of us care to see that self-discipline was lack- 
ing in the budget. In my brief time in Con- 
gress I can assure you I have frequently wit- 
nessed the lack of self-discipline in the 
Chamber as we debated and yoted on current 
issues of the day. 

Our role in world affairs is difficult to in- 
terpret and challenging. Lincoln, and si- 
dent Eisenhower in quoting him, said, “Lib- 
erty, not alone to the people of tiiis country, 
but hope for the world for all time.” Again, 
it is a matter of interpretation.: Our role in 
history, it seems to me, is by precept and 
example to inspire other nations to freedom, 
self-determination, and economic prosper- 
ity—not for us to make each nation mili- 
tarily and economically secure. This goal is 
too gigantic and is impractical financially. 
Some nations are not ready in their own level 
of development for our United States philos- 
ophy and social stendards. It seems mighty 
risky to me to impose one nation’s will on 
another, no matter how idealistic the mo- 
tivation, Anyway, I’m sure the philosophy 
of Abe Lincoln is timeless, as are all abiding 
principles, and will work today as yesteryear. 
It’s just a matter of not misinterpreting. 

To correct the lack of self-discipline in 
domestic affairs and protect our constitu- 
tional form of government in world affairs, 
let me outline five constitutional amend- 
ments, which, if supported and sponsored 
by the people, can help to solve the grave 
problems facing us today, both at home and 
abroad. 

First, the Byrd-Bridgés amendment. To 
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require annual budget balancing by limiting 
congressional appropriations in any fiscal 
year to the estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for that fiscal year, except in times 
of dire emergency to be determined by three- 
fourths vote of the Congress. 

Second, the Reed-Dirksen amendment. To 
eliminate to a large extent the heavy pro- 
gressive rate feature from our income-tax 
system without impairing the power of Con- 
gress to raise revenue. This amendment 
limits the top rate of income taxes to 25 
percent, but, unlike the rigid 25-percent re- 
striction in the amendment which has for 
the last 17 years been’ going through the 
State Legislatures, this amendment permits 
Congress to exceed the 25-percent rate by a 
three-fourths vote, provided that in such 
event the top rate of tax shall not exceed 
the lowest rate by more than 15 percentage 
points. This amendment also returns to the 
States, where it belongs, the right to tax 
inheritances and gifts. 

Third, the Mundt-Coudert amendment. 
To reform the electoral college. by choosing 
electors by congressional districts, and 2 
at large to correspond with each State’s 2 
United States Senators. This amendment is 
designed to take away the excessive power 
now exercised by the larger cities in the 
present electoral-college system, thus remov- 
ing the excessive influence of minority 
groups in such larger cities. 

Fourth, the Reed-Walter amendment. To 
give to the States full power to amend the 
Constitution without the intervention of 
Congress. 

Fifth, the Bricker amendment. To pre- 
vent the changing of our Constitution and 
our domestic law by use of the treaty power. 
This amendment would make our Constitu- 
tion inviolate so that no executive agree- 
ments or treaties, such as the U. N. Charter 
or the various multilateral pacts, could 
abridge our Constitution and would give us 
@ measure of safety in our foreign affairs 
which we do not now enjoy. This week 
some of us witnessed the House transferring 
from Congress to the President the author- 


ity to wage war and then further transfer- 


ring the jurisdiction over our troops to the 
Security CouncH of the United Nations, thus 
completely superseding and setting aside our 
Constitution. 

These five amendments offer a blueprint 
of how the people, how you, can make your 
voices heard so that govefnment must trim 
its sails, balance the budget, reduce taxes, 
reduce the debt, and keep government from 
growing out of hand. You ean and must 
take a part. Believers in freedom and free 
enterprise, you really have no choice but to 
do so. 

Today’s world events and our domestic 
affairs alarm me considerably. I am con- 
vinced that in national policy, just as in 
daily conduct, the Lord helps these who 
help themselves. If we, ‘all of us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, pray as though 
it all depended on the Almighty and work 
as though it all depended on ourselves in 
matters of government, we could have the 
calm and comforting knowledge that “Thy 
will be done” would have real meaning. We 
will have taken our legitimate and necessary 
part in directing the course of our Govern- 
ment and our lives. 

No man’s effert and fight for the right is 
wasted. As we face our individual problems 
in daily life and in government, endeavor- 
ing to solve our problems and the problems 
of this troubled world, knowing that the so- 
slution must be found or we perish, we might 
remember the debt we owe those who have 
gone before us—men like Lincoln and our 
combat buddies who did not return. We 
might now recall President Lincoln’s pro- 
phetic words—“That we here highly resolve 
that these deed shall not have died in vain; 
that this Government, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
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ment of the people,’ by the people, fo; th 
people shall not perish from this earth © 
Finally, “With God’s help, we shall not a)» 

Thank you. ; 





Mr. Burwell, a Tungsten Producer, 
Debunks McKenna as “Mr. Tungste,” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues. 
day, February 26, when the Interior ap. 
propriations bill was under consideration 
in the House the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Interior Appro. 
priations, Mr. Kirwan, referred to 4 
series of letters written by Mr. Philip 
McKenna, of the Kennametal Co., urging 
the committee to refuse to appropriate 
the money authorized by Public Law 733, 
84th Congress, to continue the produc. 
tion of tungsten and other minerals. On 
the basis of Mr. McKenna’s statements, 
Mr. Kirwan arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. McKenna was an important 
producer of tungsten; in fact, referred to 
him as “Mr. Tungsten.” 


Those of us familiar with the matter 
believe that Mr. Kirwan has been very 
badly misled by the statements made by 
Mr. McKenna. [In order to clarify the 
record I wish to insert a statement on the 
subject made by Mr. Blair Burwell, of the 
Minerals Engineering Co., at Grand 
Junction, Colo. The statement, which 
deals with Mr. McKenna’s position as a 
tungsten fabricator rather than a tung- 
sten producer, is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON TUNGSTEN 
(By Blair Burwell) 


It is our understanding that the House has 
omitted funds for purchase of tungsten and 
three other metals based principally on a 
series of letters from Mr. Philip McKenna, of 
Kennametal Co. 


Mr. McKenna states that the tungsten 
stockpile is oversized for any war needs and 
recommends that this surplus be sold at the 
rate of 5 percent of the stockpile at public 
auction each year until it gets down to 5 
years supply in order to keep Kennametal 
from.being charged excessive prices by for- 
eign interests. 

Mr. McKenna states that a 20-year surplus 
exists at the present time and bases this 
statement on a chart and compilation of 
stockpile figures plus consumption to estab- 
lish quantities, and upon the assumption 
that consumption will be reduced to a small 
portion of present consumption if Kenna- 
metal, a specialty variety of tool tungsten 
carbide is used instead of other forms of 
tungsten cutting steel now employed by 
industry. 

As to the statements of Mr. McKenna rel- 
ative to the quantity of tungsten now avail- 
able, and which he believes should be re- 
duced to 6 years, supply, Dr. Flemming yés- 
terday testified that this supply would last 
6 years under war needs (instead of 20 repre- 
sented by Mr. McKenna), as follows: 

Page 5, paragraph 14, question to Dr. Flem- 
ming by Mr. Redwine: “Can you say whether 
you have a 20-year supply of tungsten on 
hand? ° 
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FirmMine. Let us make the question 
pe specific. That is a 20-year supply for 
gealing with @ wartime emergency? 

ReEpwWINe. Correct, 


ovr. sir. 
“pr FueMMING. The answer to that is, ‘No; 


we do not have anything approaching that 


ts At Can you, without violating 


security, tell the committee approximately 

how many years supply you have on hand 

for wartime emergency? 
FLEMMIN 


ry 28 


. for the 
5 earth» 
NOt fai). 
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In regard to the second factor which Mr. 
McKenna uses to support his contention that 
excessive tungsten supplies exist, it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. McKenna repre- 
sents himself to be the owner of the second 
largest mine in the country, a leader of the 
tungsten industry, ani the inventor of tung- 
sten carbide. He states that his invention, 
made in 1940, would make it possible to sub- 
stitute 1 pound of his invented material for 
60 pounds of tungsten used by industry to- 
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under the impact, of this distressed selling. 


my pleasure to call to the attention of 
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Indians which is an historical and high- 
ly readable account of the Chippewa 
tribes. The book is entitled “Chippewa 
Indians of Yesterday and Today” by 
Sister M. Carolissa Levi, FSPA., a Fran- 
ciscan nun. The book is published by the 
Pageant Press of New York City. 

I also wish to quote from a book review 
written by Sol Tax, professor of an- 
thropology, a leading authority on the 
American Indian, University of Chicago. 
The review was published in the Natu- 
ral History magazine: 

This is a lively account of a very alive peo- 
ple—the Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin. 
* * * Guided by solid sense and scholarly 
care, she has produced a book that is both 
sound and original. 

Sister Carolissa doesn’t take account of 
the theoretical literature in anthropology, or 
on the Chippewa. But this isn’t a book 
about social theory. It is a book about the 
Chippewa, and on that subject she has used 
the best descriptive and historical sources. 

Better than that, she has read newspapers 
and dug out documents. More important, 
she has talked to people and bréathes life 
into the story she tells. * * * 

The 80-odd pages devoted to the present- 
day Indians on their six Wisconsin reserva- 
tions against their historical background, 
constitute one of the fairest short ac- 
counts available on problems besetting 
Indians. * * © 

External trappings have changed, but Sis- 
ter Carolissa did not have to engage in 
archealogy to learn about Chippewa cus- 
toms; she could see or hear about most of 
them firsthand. This account of the Chip- 
pewa Indian makes fascinating reading. 


Mr. Speaker, I highly recommend it as 
most informative and good reading for 
Members of Congress who must fre- 
quently act on legislation pertaining to 
these good people and I know that the 
book will help anyone who reads it to 
understand the Indians and their prob- 
lems better, 





Humane Methods in the Slaughter of 
Livestock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1957, I reintroduced a bill 
to require the use of humane methods 
in the slaughter of livestock and poul- 
try in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This bill (H. R. 176) is now pending 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

WHY COMPULSORY HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


Over 30 years ago there was a strong 
movement throughout the civilized na- 
tions of the world for the institution of 
humane methods of slaughter. As a re- 
sult of this movement the Netherlands, 
Norway, Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
parts of France, Germany, and Austria 
and other foreign nations enacted com- 
pulsory humane slaughter legislation. 
In the United States the meat-packing 


Mr. McKenna is recommending that this my colleagues a book on the Chippewa industry agreed to voluntarily insti- 
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tute humane methods of slaughter. In 
1929 the American Meat Institute, the 
trade, research, and educational associa- 
tion of the meatpacking industry set up a 
special committee to develop improved 
methods of slaughter which would— 

First. Be considered more humane 
than present practice. 

Second. Be practical and economical 
in regular plant operations. 

The efforts of the industry as a whole 
throughout the years indicate little or 
no real effort to solve the problems of 
developing improved methods of humane 
slaughter. Only in isolated plants has 
real progress or substantial results been 
achieved. 

It appears obvious that the meatpack- 
ing industry has not chosen to proceed 
aggressively and conscientiously to vol- 
untarily institute humane methods of 
slaughter and having had over 25 years 
in which to do so I believe one can as- 
sume that they never will institute such 
methods~voluntarily. 

Legislation in this area is certainly 
long overdue. Daily, we attempt to lead 
nations in matters of foreign affairs, 
often emphasizing and stressing the fact 
that we are a nation guided by humane 
principles. Such reasoning must appear 
hollow to people who long ago recognized 
the need for compulsory humane slaugh- 
ter legislation and did something about it. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS—(1) REDUCTION IN 
ACCIDENT RATE 

Besides the humaneness of the thing, 
a compelling reason for modernizing 
slaughtering methods is the fact that 
accidents would be drastically reduced. 
The various humane methods—carbon 
dioxide or other gas, the captive bolt pis- 
tol and others would materially reduce 
the hazards present in our plants. 


The latest figures of the Department of _ 


Labor show that accidents occur at al- 
most double the rate in slaughterhouses 
as for all industrial activity combined. 
The average accident rate for all manu- 
facturing in 1955 was 12.1 per million 
man-hours worked. For slaughterhouses 
the rate was 18.9 per million man-hours 
worked. 

Preliminary figures from: the Depart- 
ment for 1956 show a significant in- 
crease in the accident rate in slaughter- 
houses. For 1956 the accident rate 
jumped to 19.1 (first 9 months) per mil- 
lion hours while the average for manu- 
facturing was 12.1 (first 9 months). 

Here is a table setting forth these 
statistics for quick reference: 


Accident rates per million man-hours 





General 





aoe by Department of Labor for Ist 9 months 

‘These safety figures should not be con- 
strued as an adverse reflection on the 
industry or labor unions involved. Both 
labor and management are credited with 
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making a continuous strong effort to re- 
duce accidents but it should be empha- 
sized that present methods of slaughter 
are hazardous and I submit the intro- 
duction of humane methods—whereby 
immobile, unconscious animals are 
substituted for kicking, screaming ani- 
mals—would materially contribute to a 
reduction in. packinghouse accident. 
Lost manhours, injury, and medical ex- 
penses are of benefit to none. Humane 
slaughtering methods can reduce this 
unnecessary economic loss. 

(2) REDUCTION IN BRUISED AND DAMAGED MEAT 


Apart from the compelling considera- 
tions to accord humane treatment to the 
animals involved, the use of humane 
techniques in slaughtering could have 
important and beneficial economic con- 
sequences for the meat packing industry. 

Perhaps the most important would be 
the reduction in bruised and damaged 
meat. It is presently estimated that as 
‘much as $50 million worth of meat is 
rendered unsalable annually because of 
damage coincident with the slaughtering 
process. This loss could be reduced 
substantially if humane methods were 
employed. An unconscious animal is 
easy to work with, presents no problem 
in the subsequent killing process, and 
thus the prospect of loss in dressing is 
reduced to an important degree. 

Secondly, it should be noted that meat- 
packing companies would be entitled to 
the generous depreciation rate of the 
internal revenue code in charging off the 
cost of new installations necessary to 
accemplish humane slaughtering. 

Under the 1954 Revenue Act this de- 
preciation can be accomplished at twice 
the rate previously allowed. 

Enactment of this legislation requir- 
ing new installations would not place the 
packing industry in any less favorable 
position than other industries which are 
subject to legislation and regulation. All 
public carriers, for example, are obliged 
to maintain safety devices called for in 
law. These costs area part of doing 
business. 

The same circumstances would obtain 
for the packing industry under this pro- 
posed legislation. Furthermore the leg- 
islation gives the industry a voice in the 
final determination of the new methods 
to be used. There would be no arbitrary 
decision involved or enforced. ; 
HUMANE SLAUGHTERING METHODS AND COSTS 


One of the most frequently voiced ob- 
jections to this tion is the state- 
ment that advocates of humane methods 
do not agree on a specific technique to 
be used. This is certainly not a valid 
argument. The legislation would estab- 
lish in law the fact that a humane sys- 
tem of slaughtering shall be practiced 
in those humane slaughtering plants 
whose products move in interstate com- 
merce. The legislation reserves to the 
industry and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the right to determine the best hu- 
mane method to be employed. Differ- 
ent animals present different slaughter- 
ing problems, and it is proper that the 
law allow flexibility to meet every need. 

While it is difficult to estimate the 
total cost of converting the packing in- 
dustry to humane methods, some useful 
data is available. 
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The captive bolt pistol and the no, 
Remington stunning instrument oo 
less than $200. The electric stunnj,, 
equipment is relatively inexpensive ~ 

But perhaps the most significant aj. 
vance in humane slaughtering in ty 
country was the perfection of an imm). 
bilizing unit for hogs which is now ;, 
operation at the Austin (Minn.) pjap; 
of the George A. Hormel Co. 1h 
method using carbon monoxide gas {, 
render the hog unconscious before sto. 
ing, was pioneered by Hormel encinee;, 
and has been in successful operation ; 
years on a commercial scale. 

Mr. L. W. Murphy of the Horme! 
service division spoke before the Ame. 
ican Meat Institute in 1952 and pointeg 
out that the above method has the 
complete approval of the Department of 
Agriculture and he made these othe; 
significant observations: 

We are sure the method can be applied t 
other packinghouse livestock. 

* * * the hog was presented to the sticker 
so that he could operate at arm’s length, 
accurately, safely, unhurried, and wit, 
cleanliness to himself. 


Mr. Murphy pointed out with emph:. 
sis that the Hormel Co. has effected sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs and 
has brought about improved working 
conditions. Mr. Murphy concludes: 

They alone (these savings) more than 
compensate us the cost of our years of re. 
search. © 

Incidentally, it might be noted that 
this company has reaped immeasurable 
benefits in good will because of this for- 
ward step. 

This installation is concrete proof that 
humane methods can be combined suc- 
cessfully with practical business consid- 
erations. Several other smaller packing 
concerns have also adopted humane 
methods in recent years. These installa- 
tions would seem to demolish the con- 
tention that it.cannot be done. 

The idea of protecting our animals 
from unnecessary pain and suffering is 
certainly not new and unique. It is, in- 
deed, interesting to note that man at one 
time sought and received statutory pro- 
tection for his animals before the same 
protection was given to himan beings. 
In 1866 the first anticruelty legislation 
was passed in the United States. This 
legislation made cruelty to animals— 
such as the man beating his horse on 
the street—punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. At this time there were no 
statutory laws to prevent cruelty to chil- 
dren. Parents and guardians in the 
United States had the legal right, under 
the common law, to treat their children 
as they saw fit. The only deterrent to 
vicious and cruel treatment of children 
was a moral obligation not to do so. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was constantly be- 
sieged with cases of cruel treatment to 
children but the laws at the time pro- 
vided no remedy for such actions. Then 
one day the case of Mary Ellen was 
brought to the attention of Henry Bergh, 
a leader in the anticruelty movement. 
This little girl was daily the victim of 
viciously cruel treatment by her guard- 
ians. They kept her chained to a bed- 
post, dressed only in a thin and dirty 
chemise, unchained her only to do house- 
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work, and punished her regularly with 
, big leather whip and with fierce prods 

Mr. Bergh could stand it no 
jonger. He went to the State legislature 
and got the 1866 act—an act better to 


ent cruel 
an in 1874 it prohibited acts of 


S how in “ OR aes 

; ty to “every living creature”’—and 
Plant Crane of 1874 the courts declared 
le this to include children and thereby the 
lige to Mary Ellens were given statutory pro- 
nginees tection against cruel and inhumane 


treatment. Soon specific legislation to 
prevent cruelty to children was enacted, 


and a society to prevent cruelty to chil- 


Tation 3 


rme] Co, 
an “a closing let me say that progress in 
has ‘a any field has not come easily or willingly 


on the part of those persons, groups, or 
business interests affected. But when 
it can be demonstrated—as indeed the 
weight of evidence does in humane 
slaughtering—that a beneficiary result 
will be obtained for all concerned, we 
cannot, in good conscience, delay this 
jegislation any longer. 

It is my earnest hope that humane 
slaughter legislation will be acted upon 
favorably during this session of Con- 
gress. I am certain that you will find 
an overwhelming majority of our people 
in agreement. 
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David Mince Named to Bonn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch of February 28, concerning my 
distinguished friend and constituent, 
Hon. David K. E. Bruce, of Staunton 
Hill, Charlotte County, Va. 

Mr. Bruce has served with distinction 
in many important public positions, and 
it is a source of gratification that he has 
been nominated as Ambassador to West 
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ae Germany. 
se On The editorial is as follows: 


Davin Bruce NAMED TO BONN 


The minor uproar that has arisen over 
President Eisenhower’s nomination of David 
K. E. Bruce, distinguished Virginian, as Am- 
bassador to West Germany, seems likely to 
quiet down in short order. The reason is 
that the only argument advanced against 
Mr. Bruce is that he contributed $1,000 to 
pe Democratic campaign presidential fund 
year. 
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n of The fact that he made such a contribution 
y be can hardly be regarded as an argument in 
nt t his favor, but neither should it cause his 


nomination to be rejected. (At least he 
didn’t contribute to both campaign chests, 
as ambassadorial hopefuls have occasionally 
been known to do.) 


Some of the more militant Republicans are 


pro- 
Then 

was 
ergh, 


nent, pawing the ground and muttering that such 
n of plums as the ambassadorship at Bonn ought 
ard to go to members of the GOP. 

bed- politics should be a secondary consid- 
‘irt eration in filling a post of this kind. Ability 
irty to carry out the duties devolving upon the 


uSe- appointee should be the determining fac- 


ty to animals, amended—. 
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David Bruce would seem to meet this 
requirement. 


As a matter of fact, there appears to be 


less and less difference between the two 
parties in the field of international af- 
fairs--especially between the wing of the 
GOP led by President Eisenhower, and the 
Democrats. The Democrats are now engaged 
in trying to show what bunglers the Repub- 
licans are, especially in the Middle East, but 
the basic approach of the two groups is simi- 
lar. 

Mr. Bruce has served abroad under both 
Democratic and Republican Presidents, so 
he is not firmly wedded to either party. 
Back in 1936 he actually supported Alf 
Landon, Kansas Republican, for President 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt. Hardly any- 
body else did; Alf carried Maine and Ver- 
mont. 

More recently, Mr. Bruce was named Am- 
bassador to France by President Truman, 
after he had held several important over- 
seas posts, and apparently acquitted him- 
self well. He then was named by President 
Eisenhower as Ambassador to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and is now a 
member of the President’s Board of Con- 
sultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities. 

Mr. Bruce, unfortunately, has been large- 
ly inactive in Virginia affairs for some 15 
years, but he is known in the Old Dominion 
as a man of intelligence, generosity, and 
charm. We predict for him a successful 
and useful career in his West German post. 





H. R. 5101 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 5101, which would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to exempt 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain automobiles furnished without 
charge to schools for use in driver-train- 
ing programs. 

This bill has the full endorsement of 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. Last year, the Nation’s new car 
and new truck dealers loaned automo- 
biles, valued at more than $20 million, 
to hundreds of.schools where driver 
training and highway safety were taught 
as a part of the school’s curriculum. 

While the Federal revenue from this 
tax is relatively small the overall effect 
of the passage of this bill on the promo- 
tion of highway safety cannot be over- 
estimated. Safety experts have continu- 
ously stressed the fact that highway acci- 
dents will best be curbed when drivers 
exercise greater care and caution. These 
experts stress the need for a stepping up 
of driver training as a most potent 
weapon against highway and traffic acci- 
dents. Iam certain that a most substan- 
tial number of additional cars would be 
made available for behind-the-wheel 
training in our schools by the passage of 
this bill. 

The following letters serve to manifest 
the great good which can come from the 
enactment into law of this measure. If 
it is not already obvious to Members of 
Congress that our highway safety can be 
immeasurably improved by the enact- 
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ment of this bill into law, most certainly 
after each Member reads the following 
letters, he will clearly see the outstanding 
benefit which will result. 

The loss in Federal revenue which 
would result is relatively small and would 
be more than offset by the reduction in 
highway accidents which, last year, killed 
more than 40,000, injured more than a 
million, and cost billions of -dollars. 

The first letter is from the owner of a 
new car motor agency in Hiawatha, 
Kans., Mr. Frank W. Sterns, of the Hia- 
watha Motor Co. The following letters 
are from students attending the Hia- 
watha High School, who were the recipi- 
ents of Mr. Sterns’ generosity when he 
contributed a car for use in their driver- 
education class at the high school. The 
letters follow: 

HIAWATHA MoTor Co., 
Hiawatha, Kans., February 26, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM AVERY, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE £1r: I read last night in the 
Hiawatha Daily World where you have intro- 
duced a bill to exempt cars from Federal tax 
when used as driver-education cars. That 
is fine. It is something that should have 
been done a long time ago. We have been 
furnishing 1 or 2 cars every year and the 
dealer is the one who stands the loss. It 
certainly would be a great help to all the 
dealers who are public spirited enough to 
furnish cars. 

Enclosed you will find a few letters from 
students thanking us for the use of our car. 
I thought you might want to read a few of 
them and see what the students think. The 
letters you need not return. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank W. STERNS, 





HiawaTHaA, Kans., December 16, 1956. 


Dear Sirs: As a student of the drivers’ ed- 
ucation class I feel it is my duty and privilege 
to thank you for the use of your car to pro- 
mote safety and welfare among the future 
drivers of America. 

This is the second year that you have fur- 
nished the drivers of Hiawatha High School 
a car to be used in our drivers’ education 
class. I think I speak for the whole class 
when I say that I am very grateful for your 
contribution. I only wish every school in 
the United States had an opportunity to be as 
lucky as we have been. 

Sincerely, 
EpITH BRINKMAN. 





HiawaTHA, Kans., December 14, 1956. 
HIAWATHA Moror Co., 
Hiawatha, Kans. 

Dear Sir: I want to thank you for the use 
of yourcar. It has helped me and many other 
students to learn to drive a car safely and 
also learn the parts of the car better. We 
have learned traffic laws and how to prevent 
accidents. Through your cooperation and 
willingness many students like myself have 
learned to operate a car safely, There should 
be fewer accidents among the young drivers 
because of their training in drivers’ educa- 
tion classes. I cannot thank you enough for 
your willingness in letting us use your car. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGERY WARREN. 





Dear Mr. STERNS AND Mp. Barrp: I would 
like to thank you for the wonderful thing 
you are doing by letting us use your car in 
our driver education class. 

I appreciate it very much because I learned 
and will learn more about the handling and 
driving of a car. 

There about 38,000 people killed each year 
and I think having driver education classes 
will help prevent accidents and make our 
highways a safer place for everyone. 
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Thank you again for letting us use your 
car in our course. 
Sincerely, 
JEANETTE HOAR. 





HIAWATHA, Kans., December 23, 1956. 
HIAWATHA Motor Co., 
Hiawatha, Kans. 

Dear Sm: On the behalf of myself, the 
students in drivers’ education class and their 
parents, I wish to thank you for the use of 
your car. 

I think every one of us realizes the im- 
portance of safe driving. The use of the 
car has helped us to practice safe driving 
and learn good driving habits. It is my 
opinion that you are not only helping reduce 
accidents by training student drivers but 
encouraging other motor companies to do the 
same. By this method we should be able to 
reduce accidents a great deal. 

Thanking you again for the use of your 
car, Iam 

Respectfully yours, 
LINDA MEYERS. 





HrawaTHA, Kans., December 13, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Barrp AND Mr. SrERns: I, as a 
student in the driver’s education Class in 
Hiawatha High School, wish to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of learning 
to drive. This experience has been made 
most pleasant by the use of your modern 
car. We are sure you will be justified in 
knowing that you are helping to make better 
drivers in this community. 

Sincerely, 
Jupy WOLNEY. 
HiawaTuHA, Kans., December 14, 1956. 

GENTLEMEN: I want to sincerely thank 
you for the use of the 1957 Chevrolet as a 
training car for driver education students. 

We realize that adequate and proper train- 
ing now will help to make us better, more 
courteous drivers in the future. 

Our classroom work was important in 
learning the rules and regulations of driv- 
ing but actually getting behind the wheel 
and proving to ourselves that driving is fun 
and must be done with care is far more im- 
portant in my estimation. 

With this car, young people can learn to 
drive correctly in order to prevent the large 
number of accidents which happen each year 
resulting in many thousands of deaths. 

Sincerely, 
ANN ENGSTROM. 





Time To Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in. 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial of February 
21 from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman: 

Time To SPEAK Ovr 

A midwestern stockman recently remarked 
that he was going to write his Congressman 
in Washington, protesting continued heavy 
spending by the Government. Judging from 
reports of the deluge of mail that many Con- 
gressmen are receiving in condemnation of 
the record high peacetime budget pro- 
posed by the administration for the next 
fiscal year, his inclination apparently is 
shared by many people. 
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Growing numbers of taxpayers are alarmed 
over the continued rise in Government spend- 
ing and the swelling of the inflation tide. 
They are gravely concerned over what may 
happen to our economy if this trend con- 
tinues unchecked. They worry over mam- 
moth Federal expenditures and the increas- 
ing number of bureaucrats. 

They point out that while the budget was 
balanced in 1956, this was achieved not by a 
reduction in Government spending, but by 
the huge tax take which, along with the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living, is gradually 
choking the lifelines of existence for many 
individuals and business firms. The admin- 
istration predicts a surplus for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. But the amount of it would be 
small, and the possibility of it is based on 
record “take” from the taxpayer and antic- 
ipation of proposed increases in postal rates. 
The latter, at least, would seem a rather 
shaky prop on which to base a prediction 
of surplus. 

Reaction to this new budget proposal re- 
veals that many still have faith in the old- 
fashioned philosophy of laying something 
aside during good times for a rainy day. 
Translated for application to Government, 
this means that during these years of 
prosperity the public debt should be reduced 
in preparation for a future period when 
deficit spending might actually become a 
necessity. 

Furthermore, the taxpaying public appears 
to doubt the need for new social welfare pro- 
grams as proposed in the new budget. From 
past experience, taxpayers know that while 
such programs often look small in the be- 
ginning, they usually mushroom with the 
passing years, with resultant new bureaus, 
more bureaucrats and the loss of more in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Finally, the plan to spend more on big 
Government just does not seem consistent 
with these times. The Executive asks the 
people to spend less and help check inflation. 
To the worker whose paycheck, after tax 
deductions, often fails to cover the neces- 
sities of life, or to the farmer, whose opera- 
tions leave him with little or nothing to show 
for his efforts, such qa suggestion is out of 
place. It is especially hard to take, in view 
of the fact that the Government plans no re- 
duction, but, in fact, talks about the need 
to spend more. 

The mood of the stockman who planned to 
write his Congressman about too much Gov- 
ernment spending is typical of the sentiment 
of a growing number of people in all walks of 
life. If they will make their views felt in 
Washington and elsewhere, there is hope that 
the free-spenders may yet be curbed. 





Cheating Our Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times, Monday, February 
25, 1957, entitled “Cheating Our Chil- 


CHEATING Our CHILDREN 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
schoolroom 


educated 
generations. Certainly on another front, 
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business has taken the leadership in gen 
erous private support of universities ,,, 1d 
colleges. 

It is true, as the chamber points out, ty, 
the States: and local units generally )., 
made a valiant effort. Classroom constryp:. 
tion has increased from 9,000 a year in 
midforties to 63,000 last year. But is ths; 
sufficient? 

Obviously the shortage cannot be pj 
pointed exactly. Opinions vary on the mea 
ing of “inadequate” or “overcrowded.” ie 
the White House conference on educaticy, 
discovered “a shortage of 200,000 clase. 
rooms—about 150,000 of which represent 
backlog needs and 50,000 the rooms req ued 
annually to handle increased enrollment 

So the States are able to build for the 
1,250,000 additional pupils each year. By; 
that leaves only 10,000 or so classrooms to 
reduce the shortage which had its inception 
in the depression period. It is not enough 
to keep pace with the rising enrollment: we 
must also make up for the inactivity of map y 
years. 

Ideally school construction should remain 
within the local province. But revenue 
troubles—and sometimes inertia—have pre. 
cluded that possibility. And the child who 
can attend school for only half a day, or 
who shares a crowded desk, is not going to 
be helped by all this talk about whether a 
shortage exists, or whether Federal aid yi! 
mean Federal control. 

The one solution is am emergency Federal 
program. The President suggests $1.3 billion 
over a 4-year period. That would eliminate 
the backlog. Then the Government could 
withdraw and leave the business of building 
schools to the States. Clearly this is the in- 
tention of the administration. 

In Kansas City we have been particularly 
fortunate in m our school problem. 
But that should not blind us to the critical 
status of education in other sections. We 
can’t wish it away by simply denying that 
there is a shortage. For here is a vital issue 
which affects not only our children but the 
future welfare of the entire Nation. 











Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein an edi- 
torial taken from the Hillsboro Sentry- 
Enterprise, Hillsboro, Wis., of October 
25, 1956: 





ForEIGN AIp 

Most Americans are now resigned to the 
fact that aid to foreign countries is an essen- 
tial part of our foreign policy. We have to 
help most nations because if we don’t they’! 
fall for Soviet promises and become part of 
the Communist bloc. National legislators of 
both parties have accepted that view and 
most of them vote for at least some of the 
foreign-aid bills. However, even the most 
enthusiastic supporters of foreign 10405, 
grants, or gifts generally have reservations 
regarding the effectiveness of American aid. 
Many, in fact, are disappointed in thi 
American dollars shipped overseas often are 
fed into the industrial combines that com- 
pete with American factory production 
become part of the personal fortunes of the 
ruling classes. 

There is just reason for at least some of 
the criticism about the American program 
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¢ giveaway. Some embittered isolationist 
. yld exp’ his criticism this way: 
“mn little land of Bergergartenheim has 
tough sledding—because of war damage or 
poor currency or political mismanagement. 
There is depression in Bergergartenheim— 
conditions aren’t like they were in 1913. 
and so the news travels across the ocean 
and some Congressman is persuaded that it 
js his duty to tell the American Government 
now bad conditions have become in Berger- 
eim. He paints a sad picture. So 
peartrending is his story that soon the nar- 
rator and his fellow Congressmen are knee 
deep in tears. They are moved, indeed—and 
there follows an appropriation of a paltry 
few millions (it being economy day) in 
assistance to the deserving people of Berger- 
im. 

The money goes quickly overseas, for noth- 
ing travels faster than money these days. 
The poor eimers immediately 
pegin removing the rust from machinery and 
washing the factory windows. Blueprints 
come out of cabinets. Newly bought steel is 
shaped by whirring lathes. The work goes 
on and on, and eventually a salesman finds 
a market in America for the goods produced. 

Industrial products of Bergergartenheim 
are soon on the shelves of American shops. 
With the goods comes sales promotion and 
advertising telling how superior it is to any- 
thing that might be made in America. So 
convincing is this that within a matter of 
months thousands of Americans feel they 
just must buy the superior products of Berg- 

im or they will have nothing 
worth looking at. 

And so our picture becomes more under- 
standable as we analyze its components. 
The American taxpayer has dug down into 
his pocketbook to help the poor people of 

eim—and, idly enough, to 
build an efficient, competitive industrial ma- 
chine. And as he buys the importations 
here he adds some more to the profit of the 
Bergergartenheimers while, at the same time 
nipping away a sale of some similar Ameri- 
can product. ‘ 

What is the net result? 

1. America has saved Bergergartenheim 
from becoming a ghost area. 

2. It has revived its industry to provide 
competition for American business and 
American labor. 

3. The taxpayers have paid out to help 
set up an industrial plant whose sales here 
take more money from Americans while 
hurting our own industrial markets. 

4. Worse still, those Americans who un- 
wisely journey to Bergergartenheim find 
they are snubbed and looked at as some- 
thing that is inferior to a true Bergergar- 
tenheimer. 

This is the round of assistance in too many 
cases. And when Americans total up the 
whole experience, they find themselves cry- 
ing over taxes and lost markets almost as 
strongly as they cried for the poor people of 
Bergergartenheim. 





Smiling Passport Photos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 





under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD I include therein an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
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27> 1957, which I am sure will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress: 
SMILING PassporT PHOTOS 


Whatever other useful functions they 
serve, passport photos have never been re- 
,garded as the epitome’ of art. This is said 
with no tinge of regret, for the truth is that 
most people expect very little of passport 
photos, least of all a good resemblance. 
Now, however, along comes an authentic ex- 
pert on the subject, Miss Frances G. Knight, 
passport chief of the United States. Miss 
Knight has been looking through files of 
Passport photos, a job that would try any- 
one’s soul, and she comes up with the sug- 
gestion that travelers keep smiling. 

Well, it’s an idea. Of course, it raises the 
question that so many people ask as they 
travel through life: ‘“‘What’s there to smile 
about?” But surely tourists, particularly at 
the outset of their journeys, have every rea- 
son to don a cheerful mien. The situation 


- might be different upon their return, when 


all the bills have been paid and the necessity 
for returning to work raises its unwelcome 
head. On the other hand, a passport is the 
closest that most of us get to appearing on 
a Federal document, aside from the income 
tax form. And in both cases a certain de- 
gree of solemnity is not altogether inappro- 
priate. 

Miss Knight deserves all possible support 
in her pleasant crusade and we cheerfully 
wish her the best of luck with it. But she 
has her work cut out for her. Some things 
in life are stern, inflexible and unyielding. 
And passport photos may well be one of 
them. 





Stratton Has Right Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker; our good 
Governor, William G. Stratton, in a re- 
cent speech in St. Louis discussed the 
problem of Federal aid as it has been 
proposed to alleviate the school shortage. 
The Governor of the great State of Illi- 
nois is in the position to know whereof 
he speaks. 

The following editorial from the Peoria 
Journal-Star sums up the Governor's 
remarks very simply. The people of Illi- 
nois do not stand to gain a thing from 
Federal aid to education: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star of February 
26, 1957] 
STRATTON Has RIGHT IDEA 


Governor Stratton has the right idea about 
the pending legislation for Federal aid to 
education—there isn’t any benefit in it for 
the people of Illinois. 

In a speech at St. Louis last week, he 
pointed out that both Illinois and Missouri 
would contribute far more to a Federal aid 
program than they would receive in benefits 
from it, thereby only intensifying the ser- 
iousness of the educational problems which 
exist in both States. 

“In [llinois, which pays nearly 8 percent 
of the Federal income taxes, the Federal 
grant based on the need formula would be 
$11,125,000,” the Governor declared. 

“To receive that, Illinois taxpayers would 
contribute $23,595,000 in Federal income 
taxes, and would be required to match the 
Federal so-called gift with another $22,253,- 
000. in Illinois tax money.” 
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He said that the Federal aid program would 
take $8,417,500 from Missouri in return for 
& $4,885,000 grant to Missouri schools. Mis- 
souri taxpayers would have to match $6,424,- 
000 in local money to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

“It is inconceivable to me,” the Governor 
asserted, “that in these times of prosperity 
that a State, if it sincerely desires to do so, 
can fail to meet its own school problems 
without help from the Federal Government.’’ 

Governor Stratton asserted that State aid 
to the schools had been achieved without 
extending the State’s control of local school 
operations. It would be unlikely that a sim- 
ilar accomplishment would accompany added 
Federal aid. 

As far as Illinois and Missouri, and a great 
many other States, are concerned the Federal 
aid program merely will intensify school 
building problems instead of solving them by 
draining money from these States to build 
schools in others and to finance the high 
administrative costs which go with any Fed- 
eral program. Federal aid is no way of solv- 
ing the school building problem in Illinois. 





Not for the South Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a par- 
ticularly well-reasoned editorial which 
appeared in the Staunton News Leader, 
Stauton, Va., on February 27, 1957. 

I commend the editorial to all citizens, 
of whatever section of the United States, 
who are sincerely interested in the pres- 
ervation of individual liberties and due 
process of law. It points up the urgent 
need for wider understanding of the 
tyrannical implications of so-called civil- 
rights legislation now under considera- 
tion in the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

If the civil-rights bills are so dangerous 
to liberty and self-goverriment, a fact which 
should be evident to anyone who reads them, 
why is it that opposition to their enact- 
ment comes only from the South? 

Are northerners and westerners and their 
Congressmen indifferent to the tyranny po- 
tential of these bills and confident that be- 
cause they are aimed at the South they would 
never be applied in their sections of the 
country? 

Are these measures simply bald appeals for 
the Negro vote, or do they steam from a 
sincere concern for the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of color? 

There are no clear answers to any of these 
questions, for there is no doubt a mixed 
motivation behind the civil-rights bills. 
Some of their advocates are sincere, some 
no doubt see them as politically helpful, 
some have given plenty of evidence of being 
haters of the South. Whatever the causa~- 
tions behind persistent efforts to enact such 
dangerous legislation, the cure which Con- 
gress is asked to prescribe is so much worse 
than what discrimination is being practiced 
(and it is not confined to the South) that 
the absence of any but southern voices in 
opposition is astounding. 

Representative Burr P. HaRRIsOoN, of this 


‘ district, reports that some of his constituents 
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to whom he sent a questionnaire on issues 
before the current session of Congress showed 
skepticism over his brief summary of new 
Federal powers which would be created by 
these measures. So in his column in this 
and other newspapers, “Your Congressman 
Reports,” he quoted passages from text. 
Rather than reprinting these passages, which 
should be required reading for anyone pre- 
suming to take a position on tue bills, we 
brief them again: 

A Federal commission with the function 
of protecting the civil rights of citizens on 
account of race or religion would be set up, 
with power to investigate claims of discrim- 
ination and subpena persons and records. 
The Attorney General would be empowered 
to bring law suits for recovery of damages 
for discrimination, expenses of such suits to 
be paid by the Government (taxpayers). 
Sentences to prison could be pronounced 
without jury trial. Persons could be charged 
and convicted not only for committing dis- 
criminatory acts, but for mere intent to 
commit such acts. Defendants would have 
to appear and defend themselves at their 
own expense, whereyer the commission or its 
agents choose to require. 

Ex.forcement officers and complainants, 
under pressure from the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
from partisanly inspired commission mem- 
bers, Federal officials or Members of Congress, 
or for blackmail, could harass any employer 
on trumped-up charges of discrimination and 
at the least put him to heavy expense for 
defense. Tyrannically administered, the pro- 
posed laws would be the handmaidens of a 
Gestapo composed of an army of enforce- 
ment agents. 

Representative Harrison showed conclu- 
sively by citing Supreme Court decisions that 
the powers proposed for the Federal civil- 
rights commission and the Attorney General 
could be invoked without jury trial. 

Virginia’s attorney general, J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., on Tuesday told the House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee which limited its 
hearings on this vicious legislation to only 
4 days, that the bills are “shockingly punitive 
in purpose and design,” and “not conceived 
in response to demands of the national in- 
terest, but engendered in hate and motivated 
by political expediency.” He warned that 
the commission which would be created 
should the bills be passed would grow into 
another permanent “tentacle to the Federal 
octopus” and would choke off the last ves- 
tige of States rights. They would, he said, 
“inflict on some individuals the same un- 
warranted economic pressure they are sup- 
posed to prohibit against others. 

One southerner after another has pointed 
out to the House subcommittee the tyranny 
potential of the civil-rights bills. Senator 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
told the subcommittee: 

“In other countries tyranny has taken the 
forms of fascism, communism, and absolute 
monarchy. I do not want to see it foisted on 
the American people under the alias of civil 
rights. 

“Real civil rights and so-called civil rights 
should not be confused. Everybody favors 
human rights. But it is a fraud on the 
American people to pretend that human 
rights can long endure without constitu- 
tional restraint on the power of govern- 
ment.” 

In an address yesterday to the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
in Washington, Virginius Dabney, editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, who has al- 
ways been-a friend of the Negro, said the civ- 
il-rights legislation “frightens and dismays 
the South—and should frighten and dismay 
the whole country.” 

Where are the spokesmen from other sec- 


tions of the country who must see the vicious . 


potentialities of the civil-rights bis? They 
are as silent as the grave, perhaps because, as 
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Mr. Dabney said of the majority in Congress, 
they are “so bemused by the phrase ‘civil 
rights’ ” that they are reluctant to speak out 
or vote “against anything that bears that 
label, no matter how dangerous its poten- 
tialities.” 

Since the House has previously passed this 
type of bill it may do so again. If so, it will 
remain for southerners in the Senate to 
block it by filibuster. It is unbelievable that 
Americans could ever be willing to create 
Official instruments for tyranny patterned 
after institutions which our forefathers left 
Europe to escape, but that is what those out- 
side of thé South will be doing if they permit 
these bills to be enacted. © 


Trees Make a Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an editorial of February 
22 from the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man: 

TREES MAKE A FoREST 

Perhaps it is human nature not to be able 
to see the forest for the trees, as the old 
saying goes. But this very human failure is 
costing Americans their historic freedoms 
and opportunities—piecemeal and one by 
one. Absorbed in our own little words of 
special interest, we fail to see the forest of 
socialism that is engulfing our country. 

The above would seem to be the message 
offered us by a spokesman for a group of 
independent farmers in Michigan, who is 
quoted as saying: 

“Our system of government may not be 
perfect, but it is certainly the most perfect 
yet devised by man and has brought more 
benefits to more people than any other 
the world has ever known. Even s0, all that 
we have done in the past only brings us up 
to the present; it gives us no assurance for 
the future. 

“In order to seize this opportunity which 
lies before us,” he continues, “we must never 
forget the difference between a free nation 
and a slave nation. We must never forget 
that in a free nation the people accept re- 
sponsibility for their own future and their 
own welfare, while in a slave nation they 
turn this responsibility over to government, 
And it makes no difference whether this gov- 
ernment is the autocratic rule of the dictator 
or the state control of communism or the 
planned economy of socialism. 

“We must bring an end to the undeniable 
trend among ‘us in recent years to seek se- 
curity rather than opportunity; that is, a 
security provided by government rather than 
by our individual efforts. * * * As we con- 
sider the past and prepare for the future, 
let’s never forget that the only real security 
a man can have in this world is the oppor- 
tunity to do something Tor himself with guar- 
antee of certain inalienable rights that can- 
not be taken away from him. * * * 

“If we forget this and are deluded by the 
promise of something for nothing, if we ac- 
cept the government’ll-take-care-of-you 
philosophy, if we surrender our freedom for 
a mess of socialistic pottage, then we have 
betrayed our heritage and all our battles for 
freedom, from Bunker Hill to Iwo Jima, will 
have been nothing more than a travesty and 
a farce.” 


February 23 
Something to think about, anyway. isn't 
it? We can’t have independence, ream a 
of action and choice and the opportunity ‘on 
Progress on our own merits, all traditions 
American ideals, if we turn our housekeep;, 
and the financing thereof over to a a. 
ernment bureaucrat. " 

“He who pays the piper calls the typ.» 
Guess who does the dancing. a 


Address by C. D. Curtis, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Public Roads, United Stat. 
Department of Commerce, at the Secon 
Annual Convention of the National 
Crushed Limestone Institute, Inc., Hote! 
Statler, Washington, D. C., January 24 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
most happy to include an address by 
C. D. Curtiss, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Public Roads. _ 

“Cap,” as he is affectionately known to 
all of us, has made a splendid record in 
his field of endeavors. He is one who 
is honest and sincere and his advice is 
given freely showing results of many 
hours of clear thinking. He is a great 
public servant, I am happy to include 
his remarks: 

Mr. President, Mr. Robertson, ladies, and 
gentleman, I am always happy to appear on 
@ program with Jack Robertson regardless 
of which hat he is wearing. I think the last 
time he was just Director of Highways of the 
District of Columbia and we appeared before 
a meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Enginers. One other time I remember he was 
an official of the North Atlantic Highway 
Officials—that is a longer name than this 
institute. 

I have long been a dues-paying member 
of the organization which he honors by being 
its president. In fact, over a rather extended 
career I have attended many conventions 
but I perhaps remember the first one better 
than many of the others. It was back in 
1913 when the American Road Builders’ had 
a convention in Detroit. I am looking for- 
ward to attending the one in Chicago. I 
knew I was going to get this commercial in 
somewhere and I know that I am going to 
witness a tremendous change in the exhibits. 

I.want to thank you, also, for the kind 
words you said about the Burau of Public 
Roads and to reciprotate by saying we con- 
sider it a privilege to cooperate with you and 
your associates in the Highway Department 
of the District of Columbia. 

It is a pleasure to meet with the members 
of your organization and discuss some 0! 
the mutual problems to be faced in carrying 
on the great national highway program. 


Your members produce a product that we 
will need in enormous quantity. As your 
President indicated, I entered the highway 
field back in the days of the slip scraper, 
when horsepower was really horse power oF 
mule , shortly after graduation from 
college. At that time, the principal high- 
way materials were crushed stone, sand, 
gravel, asphalt, tar, and cement. They still 
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and there is every indication that they 
continue to be the principal constituents 
highways. No material is required in 
reater quantity than crushed stone. 

The name of the person who first used 
proken stone to make a highway surface is 
jost in the haze of antiquity. We de know 
that the Romans built and used broken 
stone roads to extend, control, and economi- 
cally develop @ great empire. The network of 

that radiated from Rome had great 
economic as well as military significance. 

Highways are even more important to us 
today. We need them not only for national 
defense but also for the support of the in- 
qustrial production facilities essential to 
sustain the high level of economic activity 
needed to support the defense of the Nation 
and to keep our country strong and prosper- 
ous. In one respect, we will not imitate the 
Romans. They used people captured in war 
and their own soldiers to produce the broken 
stone for roads. I am sure that your gen- 
tlemen know of a better way. | 

Before discussing some matters relating 

cularly to your business, it may be of in- 
terest to outline the scope of the new high- 


s 954, President Eisenhower addressed a 
dramatic appeal to the conference of gov- 
ernors for cooperation in obtaining authori- 
gation of a greatly enlarged highway pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the Nation. Sub- 
sequently, specific proposals were made in a 
report to the President, and Congress by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on a Na- 
tional Highway Program. This is the so- 
called Clay Committee that Mr. Robertson 
referred to, 
Although the Congress considered legisla- 
tion in 1955 to implement the President’s 
, none was enacted that year al- 
though @ bill did pass the Senate. How- 
ever, the extensive hearings had convinced 
the Congress of the magnitude and urgency 
of our highway needs and of widespread pub- 
lic support for such a program and last year 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was 


passed and approved by the President on. 


June 29, 1956. 

The 1956 act set the stage for the great- 
est roadbuilding and Highway-improvement 
program in all-history and also provided 
funds to cover the Federal share of the cost. 
This huge 13- to 15-year program for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways will provide a 41,000-mile network 
of modern roads and expressways connect- 
ing all.of our States and linking nearly all 
of our cities of more than 50,000 population. 
The importance to national defense which 
the Congress attaches to this system is in- 
dicated by the addition of the word “de- 
fense” to the name of the system, which was 
first authorized in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944. : 

Twenty-five billions of Federal funds for 
the Interstate System are authorized for the 
13-year period 1957-1969. This “amount, 
plus State contributions will be used to 
construct a coast-to-coast system designed 
to provide for the traffic anticipated in 1975, 
when more than 90 million vehicles are ex- 
pected. The Interstate System will carry 
millions of these vehicles smoothly across 
the countryside. Traffic will flow into and 
around large cities over safe, divided ex- 
pressways of four to eight lanes, protected 
by carefully planned access, controlled ac- 
cess, to which Mr. Robertson referred. Some 
of the lightly traveled miles of this system 
will be two-lane roads, but the basic design 
and right-of-way requirements of these sec- 
tions must allow for additional lanes as 
traffic increases. 

While the long-range program for the In- 
terstate System has been more publicized, 
the regular or ABC program was not neg- 
lected. In fact, the funds for this program 
were very materially increased by the 1956 
act. For the 9 years following the close of 

orld War II the regular program averaged 
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$500 million per year. The 1956 act in- 
creased the authorization for fiscal year 1957 
to $825 million and authorized funds for the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 in the amounts of 
$850 million and $875 million, respectively. 
These funds are divided as follows: for the 
primary system, 45 percent; for the second- 
ary system, 30 percent; extensions in urban 
areas, 25 percent. 

Both improvement of the Interstate Sys- 
tem and of other classes of Federal-aid work 
are to be made according to the plan of 
cooperation with States established by the 
early legislation of 1916 and 1921 which es- 
tablished certain principles. These are as 
follows: 

Cooperation with State highway depart- 
ments. 

Federal-aid funds to be expended in the 
improvement of selected systems, now total- 
ing 755,000 miles of which 235,000 is primary 
and 520,000 secondary roads. 

Initiative in the selection of systems, route 
locations, and projects for imprevement rests 
with the States. 

State highway departments to make the 
surveys, prepare plans, let contracts, and su- 
pervise construction, subject to approval of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

States maintain at State expense highways 
constructed with Federal aid. 

State funds are required to match Fed- 
eral funds. Normal matching is 50-50, with 
a sliding scale in the West where there are 
large areas of public lands. On the Inter- 
state System, the Federal Government will 
spay 90 percent of the cost. 

Federal-aid funds apportioned among the 
States under formulas stated in the law in- 
volving the factors of area, population, and 
mileage of rural delivery and star mail 
routes. The law further provides that start- 
ing in 1960 interstate funds will be appor- 
tioned on the basis of estimated cost to com- 
plete the system. This method will permit 
all States to progress the work at a uniform 
rate. 

You undoubtedly want to know what this 
program means to you as producers of 
crushed stone. Certainly,.it will create the 
greatest demand for highway materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment ever known. Highway 
construction of all kinds fn the 13-year pe- 
riod 1957-1969 will require about 50 million 
tons of steel, 1.5 billion barrels of cement, 
over 100 million tons of bituminous material, 
and almost a billion tons of aggregate. 

We estimate that in 1955, 201 million tons 
of aggregate were purchased from plants such 
as yours for highway construction. In 1957, 
the demand on commercial producers should 
rise to 225 million tons. It is expected to 
increase to about 300 million tons in 1960, 
and remain at about that figure through 
1967. . ¢ 

I am going to ask you a few questions but 
I don’t expect answers right now. 

How well are you prepared to meet this 
demand? Does your plant need moderniza- 
tion? Is it efficiently organized and oper- 
ated? Would it pay you to increase your 
capacity in view of the assured increased and 
continuing demand? These are things to 
think about now. The demand for your 
product is not a vague, uncertain possibility 
of the future. It is now at hand. 

Are there one or more weak spots in your 
processing of stone from the quarry face to 
the storage bin? Possibly there is and you 
don’t know it. Is some other producer 
using equipment or methods that would 
enable you to increase output or reduce 
costs? We are interested in your knowing 
the answers to such questions. I am sure 
there will be some of the latest methods of 
stone crushing and all the tools that you 
use out at the show. That is a free com- 
mercial. 


Back in 1918 and 1919 the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads made a detailed study of direct 
costs of producing broken stone at 23 se- 
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lected quarries, ranging in size from small 
to large. We wanted to know the cost per 
ton for drilling, breaking boulders, delivery 
to crusher, crushing, all related to kind of 
rock and size of operation. There was a sur- 
prising spread in costs per ton for each of 
the detailed operations, due partly to the 
nature of the rock deposit and wage rates, 
but it was quite clear that suitability of 
equipment and efficiency of management 
played a big part. The highest total direct 
cost per on was six times that of the most 
efficient plant. In other words, it was cost- 
ing six times as much in one quarry that we 
studied as it was in a much more efficient 
quarry. 

We believe that our report was quite use- 
ful to quarry operators in evaluating the 
efficiency of each detailed operation and in 
reducing costs. The public eventually 
profited through reduced costs for its roads. 


The data that we obtained are now obso- 
lete and, with a large highway program on 
our hands, we are in no position to repeat 
the study. However, your group might wish 
to consider a study as an institute activity. 
Our early report would serve as @ guide in 
planning the work. 

Your product is an excellent highway ma- 
terial and has widespread use. Like other 
materials, however, it must meet certain 
specifications and these specifications must 
be revised from time to time if we are to 
obtain the greatest value from the use of 
the materials. As we learn more about 
proper mixes; more about bitumens, cement, 
these specifications must be revised. 

The writing of these specifications is,-of 
course, the highway engineer’s problem but 
we feel that you, as an industry, can be of 
great assistance to us in making these 
specification revisions. You, the producers, 
know your material better than anyone else 
and, in addition, you know the economics of 
the production, or you should know, of the 
material. You, therefore, are in an excel- 
lent position to advise the highway engi- 
neer on both the improvement of the qualit 
of the material and the economic impact o 
any change in material use. We, therefore, 
ask for the support of your industry in im- 
proving the safety, durability ,and construc- 
tion economy of the highways built with 
your products. We are concerned, of course, 
about all three but above all we are con- 
cerned about the safety of the highways 
which we build. 


In addressing a group such as this, I would 
be remiss if I did not also take advantage 
of the opportunity to point out some of the 
ways in which you, as individuals, can be of 
assistance in furthering the progress of the 
overall program. The aim of the program, 
an adequate highway system, has, of course, 
the support of all segments of our popula- 
tion. Everyone wants relief from the high- 
way conditions that exist today. However, 
there are problems to be faced and opposi- 
tion to certain phases that must be over- 
come. Our success—and when I say "our,” 
I mean the State highway department and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and the con- 
tractors, producers, everyone concerned with 
the program—that our success in carrying 
out the program on schedule, will depend 
in considerable measure on the support 
given by businessmen and civic leaders to 
moves made to give the State highway de- 
partments what they need to do the job. 


The Federal Government has authorized a 
great highway program. Payment of 90 
percent of the cost of the Interstate System 
with Federal funds is assured. The general 
location of the system and the standards are 
agreed upon. The standards for the Inter- 
state System are adequate but not unduly 
high. Travel lanes are 12 feet wide, outside 
shoulders at least 10 feet wide and medians 
in rural areas at least 36 feet wide. Many 
States are now building expressways of 
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higher standards than the minimum re- 
quired for the Interstate System. 

In my opinion the most important and 
perhaps least understood standard is the one 
providing, as required in the 1956 act, for 
control of access. I think of controlled ac- 
cess as planned access. I certainly was 
pleased to learn about this movie which I 
think will be of tremendous help in ac- 
quainting the public with the benefits, in 
fact, the necessity, for controlling access on 
our main highways. I think of controlled 
access as planned access and planned access 
means that the State highway department in 
designing the highway plans the points of 
access and exit so that vehicles may enter 
and leave the main highway at certain points 
safely without interference with traffic in 
the through larfes. Experience on the mile- 
age we have now indicates that control of 
access on arterial highways reduces accidents 
by two-thirds. 

While the safety feature alone would jus- 
tify control of access, it is the only way in 
which the traffic capacity of the highway 
may be preserved. Thus we must design 
these heavy traffic arterial highways with 
control of access or face the certainty of 
early obsolescense—which we cannot afford. 

Naturally, in a program of this size there 
are obstacles to be overcome. There is a 
general shortage of engineers and techni- 
cians. In many instances highway engineers 
are leaving State highway employment to 
take better-paying jobs. This should not 
be allowed to continue. Even if it is stopped, 
however, the total available supply of en- 
gineers is still short of the requirement 
under present engineering methods and pro- 
cedures. This fact was foreseen at least 
2 years ago. The Bureau of Public Roads 
at that time undertook, in cooperation with 
State highway departments and manufac- 
turers, to develop the use of the new elec- 
tronic-computing devices in highway-engi- 
neering work. This effort has been most 
successful. At least 25 State highway de- 
partments and several highway consulting 
engineers have either installed or ordered 
electronic computers. The time required for 
earthwork computations, the first drea of. 
development, ranges from 5 to 10 percent of 
the time required by manual methods. 
Other engineering computation can be ac- 
complished with as great or greater savings 
in scarce engineering time. Other new tools 
and new methods such as the use of photo- 
grammetry, the use of new drafting and re- 
production methods, the standardization of 
bridges and bridge details are also being 
developed. The adoption of these new tools 
and new methods should go far in alle- 
viating the engineering shortage and you as 
substantial members of your community can 
do much to assist in their adoption by mak- 
ing your community aware of the problem 
and the facts as they actually exist. 

Every State is in a position to match Fed- 
eral funds in some degree, but some can- 
not match all of the funds in the years 
for which they are authorized and it is de- 
sirable that this be done. Congress has in- 
dicated that the Interstate System should 
be completed as nearly as practicable in 13 
years. State highway departments are now 
preparing estimates for a period of years 
ahead for presentation to their legislatures. 
These needs must be met if the program 
is to proceed on schedule. 

Additional State taxes may be necessary. 
There may be questions as to the equity 
of proposed highway-user taxes.. Research is 
now under way that should indicate more 
definitely the relative tax burden of each 
class of vehicles. When this work is com- 
pleted, any inequities found in the motor- 
vehicle taxation can be corrected but, in 
the meantime, we should proceed on the 
basis of present knowledge. There is already 
@ large store of knowledge on the effect of 
various classes of vehicles on- highways. We 
need the Interstate System now. 
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One of the biggest problems looming be- 
fore the Bureau. and the States is acquire- 
ment of rights-of-way with power to control 
access. Much of the Interstate System will 
be on new location. Each State must ac- 
quire parcels of land on a scale that only a 
few have known before. They must have 
the power to control access to the routes—a 
departure from the traditional practice of 
permitting landowners to enter where they 
will. Forty-five States have authority in 
some degree to control access, but not:all of 
the governing laws are adequate. More ade- 
quate authority is needed to gear them to the 
expanded highway program. Steps should 
be taken quickly to fill gaps on State legis- 
lation. 

To acquire parcels of land on the scale 
needed will require an organization of con- 
siderable size in State highway departments 
applying businesslike methods. There must 
be experienced appraisers, negotiators, title 
examiners, and people competent to prepare 
the numerous legal documents. . They should 
be armed with authority to acquire. land 
without long delay. They should have funds 
to acquire land well in advance of construc- 
tion to avoid skyrocketing prices. 

Some States are deficient as to right-of- 
way organization, legal authority to acquire 
land, and funds with which to doit. Legis- 
lative action is needed. Failure to act means 
delay in getting highways needed now and 
a substuntial increase in cost, strictly in the 
right-of-way. 

The law permits an advance of Federal 
funds of 90 percent of the cost of rights-of- 
way for interstate projects that will be placed 
under construction within 5 years. It is not 
necessary to have complete construction 
plans ready to take advantage of that provi- 
sion in the law. 

The new legislation requires each State 
highway department planning a major Fed- 
eral-aid highway improvement going through 
or bypassing a city or town to hold a public 
hearing and consider the economic effect of 
a highway on the proposed location. There 
will be full opportunity for presentation of 
views of all concerned. Civic and business 
groups should be represented at these hear- 
ings. If you like What your highway depart- 
ment is doing, if you feel that they have 
reached the best possible solution, or even if 
they have reached a reasonable compromise 
between conflicting interests, you should ap- 
pear at the hearing and give them your sup- 
port. Those that fayor the State proposal 
should use the hearing as a sounding board, 
as well as the objectors and the disgruntled. 
It is too often the experience at public hear- 
ings that only those who are opposed to 
something that is being proposed appear to 
voice their objections. The ones who are in 
favor of it take it as a matter of course that 
the project is going through, so they don’t 
appear. You gentlemen, as individuals in 
your own communities, ought to help your 
State highway departments by appearing at 
these hearings and supporting, when you feel 
that you can, the projects which they are 
proposing. 

Although a few States because of lack of 
previous planning or budgetary difficulties 
have not made any material progress on 
the interstate system, the program as a 
whole has made most excellent progress. Six 
States have obligated all of their 1957 funds 
and are well into their 1958 funds. A t6tal 
of $742 million of Federal funds has actually 
been obligated since July 1, 1956, for engi- 
neering, right-of-way acquisition, and con- 
struction. I am going to interpret some fig- 
ures I picked up this morning. Up te Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, projects with a total cost of 
$993 million have been authorized since July 
1 for interstate system improvements, includ- 
ing 682 bridges and 762 miles of construc- 
tion. Although this is an excellent start, 
we are working with the slower States to 


speed up their program. 
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Excellent progress also is being Made j 
carrying forward the Federal-aid prin,” 
secondary, and urban programs. Autho»;,. 
tions for these programs totaled $70) 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30 19; 
and $825 million for the fiscal yea, 1987 
Federal fund obligations totaled $75 Millio 
during the 12 months ending Decempe; », 
1956. The authorized projects had ay eq’ 
mated total cost of $1.5 billion and provide, 
for 23,030 miles of Pederal-aid primary, y, 
ondary, and urban highway improvyemens 
including 4,020 bridges. a 

There is no question that the peop). » 
the country want a main highway syste, 
built to the highest modern standards, 7), 
Federal Government stands ready to t;, 
prompt action on all proposed projects and 
will supply 90 percent of the cost on the jp, 
terstate system. Your State highway q. 
partment should be properly equipped wit, 
every tool legal and financial it needs to 4, 
its job. I urge you to support them. 


The Great Atomic Role of the University 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note an outstanding is. 
sue—a Founder’s Day issue—of the 
Alumnus magazine of my. alma mater 
the University of Wisconsin. This issue, 
commemorating the founding of ow 
great State university on February 5, 
1849, summarizes the university's role in 
the atomic age. 

In article after article, the activities 
of industrious components of the uni- 
versity are outlined in a wide variety 
of breathtaking pursuits. 

The subjects range from assistance in 
Madison in the construction of the 
world’s biggest atom smasher to re- 
search into solar emergy, and study of 
other forces which, when fully and 
peacefully harnessed, may revolutionize 
for the better the life of man. 

I have selected several such articles as 
an indication of the great work done by 
the university. These include excerpts 
of outstanding presentations by: 

(a) The Honorable Earl D. Johnson, 
former Under Secretary of the Arny, 
now senior vice president of the General 
Dynamics Corp. 

(b) Prof. Farrington Daniels, recipient 
this coming April of American chemis- 
try’s highest award, the Priestly medal. 
He is represented in this instance by ex- 
cerpts from a 1956 convocation address. 

(c) The able editor of the Wisconsin 
Alumnus, George Richard. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RErc- 
orp, as follows: 

(By Earl D. Johnson) 

About 50 years ago the University © 
Wisconsin, under the leadership of @ sm. 
group of brilliant men, set in motion a soci# 














4 Made jy ment which was destined to have a 
Prim pxP he State and eventu- 
Authorigs, profound effect upon t 


7 the entire Nation. 

1 $700 mi, Am i you all know, was the Wisconsin 

NE 30, 1954 ‘ uct of the combined thought 
Scar 1957, M4 effort of Charles R. Van Hise, Richard T. 
























751 million R. Commons of the university 
‘cember 9, My averse, later Senator Robert M. La- 
nd an esti. iette. The Wisconsin idea expanded to 
id Provides Zs mpass what amounted to a complete 
imary, gee, noreration of @ society which had long 
Tovements - proved itself unable to cope with the 
cial and economic problems of the indus- 
a, COple of trial revolution. 
erage In a very brief period, the industrial revo- 
ae The ytion had built.a complex, interdependent 
YO tale ‘onomy in @ society which continued to be 
Olects ang aeorees! by the principles and precepts of 
ve: ine * earlier agrarian age. Yet few individuals 
ear a of that day had any comprehension of the 


ial lications which were flowing 
rom #8 uuaes productivity of the ma- 
aes was a notable lack of analysis and 
planning for the future. Even those of our 
grandfathers’ generation, who were dis- 
turbed by the evidences of extreme social 
imbalance in post Civil War America—the 
ploody strikes, the chronic depressions, the 
slums, the distress—either resigned 
themselves to @ kind of economic-fatalism 


eeds to do 
>m. 


J niversity 


or followed the lead of Herbert Spencer in 
porrowing and applying Darwin’s evolution- 

EY ary theories to justify the survival of the 
fittest in society. 

Although there were sporadic political 
| STATES protests and well meaning but highly theo- 
957 retical analyses of the fast accumulating 

problems, nothing practical was advanced 
I have until the Wisconsin idea gave birth to the 
ding js. progressive movement. I need not spell out 
~of the in any detail the progressive program, nor 
% mater attempt to enumerate its many specific ac- 
fof complishments. Suffice it to say that the 
US issue, Wisconsin idea was not only a positive and 
of our constructive force for its times but an en- 
‘uary §, during force for the future. Indeed much, 
5 role in if not all, of the social and economic legis- 
lation of the 1930’s had its inception in this 
Ctivities remarkable joining of the university with 
he uni- government and industry. 
variety In my opinion, the Wisconsin idea was a 
F logical analysis of social problems, and a 
: practical application of far-sighted remedial 
ance in legislation. It was, in all respects, a system- 
of the atic plan for the future. 
to re Those of us who were privileged to be 
budy of graduates of such a great university could 
ly and not help but be influenced by this illustrious 
itionize example of leadership. Educated as we were 
in such a fine liberal tradition with its belief 
icles as in social and economic progress, we look 
ione by again to the university for leadership and 
canine understanding as we enter another era. 
Kcerpis For American society is again in the throes 
of transition brought on by another revolu- 
hnson, tion—the atomic revolution—which may 
Army, well have an even greater impact than*the 
reneral industrial revolution. 
What does this mean to us as individual 
vipient [age “mericans? 
nemis- And especially, what does this mean to the 
dal university whose past contributions did so 
aoe much to bring order and meaning out of the 
by ex- chaos of the industrial revolution? 
idress. These are two very difficult questions 
consin which deal with futures and which will 
doubtless occupy some of.our best minds in 
these the years to come. But as an interested lay- 
iix of man with some knowledge of nuclear energy 
gained from my experience in Government 
. and industry, I should like to comment gen- 
‘ticles erally on various of the atomic revo- 
REc- lution. I do this merely in the interest of 
the common understanding, so that we may 
evaluate some of the more obvious social 
Pe economic changes which are bound to 
ow. 
ys j_Ony through-the analysis of future prob- 
social ems and potentials may we prepare to coun- 


teract the imllance, the turmoil and the 
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waste which characterized the industrial 
revolution. That kind of social and eco- 
nomic irresponsibility we must avoid at all 
cost because we are dealing now with forces 
so powerful that they stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

As John Jay Hopkins has stated so elo- 
quently, “We live in an age of unfolding 
marvels—and of increasing anxieties. The 
world is uneasily balanced between the 
limitless opportunities of creative atomic 
energy on the one hand, and the fathomless 
destruction of atomic weapons on the other. 
It behooves all of us, therefore, to think and 
act in the broadest possible context. Above 
all, we must as individual persons and as 
individual nations cultivate and develop a 
definitive:sense of common understanding.” 

* a s s . 

The destructive aspects of nuclear energy 
are too well-known to require any review 
beyond the thought that worldwide nuclear 
war would in all probability not only de- 
stroy our civilization but make impossible 
the development of any future civilization. 
Harrison Brown has noted that the world 
is now existing on resources which can be 
extracted from the earth only with intricate 
and powerful machines. If nuclear war de- 
stroys these machines or the facilities to 
build them, men will then be unable to reach 
the materials out of which a new civilization 
would be built. Our arms would be too 
short. 

It is obvious, then, that only through con- 
tinued maintenance of our capacity for mas- 
sive nuclear deterrence may the world con- 
tinue to enjoy a measure of present security 
and a possibility for future survival. 

Moreover, the peaceful or creative side of 
nuclear energy is so rich and so productive 
that it may in time eradicate the basic causes 
of war, purchasing for the world that se- 
curity which can’t be bought by atomic 
or hydrogen bomb stockpiles. 

If we consider nuclear energy as merely 
@& new power source, such as coal or oil 
or falling water which powered the In- 
dustrial Revolution, there is abundant evi- 
dence that we are, indeed, living in a 
new and revolutionary age. For nuclear 
power, in which I include the probability 
within this century of controlled nuclear 
fusion, is virtually inexhaustible. Most 
land areas of the world seem amply en- 
dowed with thorium and uranium, and all 
the oceans are potential resources for the 
hydrogen-helium process. 

Indeed, if the power from the fusion of 
hydrogen atoms to form helium can be 
controlled, the world will have a power source 
to last for a billion years. With controls 
of atomic fusion, a single gallon of sea 
water might provide the same energy as 300 
gailons of gasoline, and ships—to cite only 
1 example—will draw limitless propulsive 
power from the very oceans in which they 
travel. 

This possibility alone may and should, 
I think, alter drastically the traditional 
economic and military concepts of national 
strength and wealth based on fossil fuel re- 
sources that are now dwindling under the 
tremendous energy demands of a world 
which is as yet only one-fifth industrial- 
ized. In fact, a striking paradox exists to- 
day where atomic utilization and tech- 
nology is retarded in the United States 
simply because of our great wealth in coal 
and oil, fuels which are irreplaceable and 
which in no way approach the potentials of 
atomic energy. 

It is not inconceivable, then, that nations 
which have not as yet developed industrial 
societies, because of nonexistent or inade- 
quate fuel sources, and whose foreign credit 
balances cannot be exhausted on the lux- 
uries of costly imported coal or oil, will leap 
directly into the atomic age—while America 
and other coal-oil rich nations are still uti- 
lizing conventional fuels for power. 
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Atomic energy is not, as yet, competitive 
throughout the United States, but it is cer- 
tainly competitive with conventional fuel in 
many other regions of the world. Therefore, 
it seems the sheerest of folly to me for Amer- 
icans to waste precious economic and mili- 
tary time in what are essentially—from a 
world standpoint—pennywise arguments 
about competitive costs of fossil and atomic 
fuels. 

Only an extremely provincial mind would 
restrict its thinking to the power situation 
in America today. Geographically, America 
is only a small part of this world. Utilizing 
the worldwide [and, I might add, the only 
correct] frame of reference, atomic power, 
even in the present, admittedly crude state 
of reactor technology, is economically com- 
petitive or better than competitive with all 
conventional forms of power. 

This cost paradox could leave the United 
States, now the most advanced industrial 
state in the world, a laggard in the atomic 
era at a time when its coal and oil resources 
are being seriously depleted. 

Commercial power is, however, only one 
aspect of the atomic revolution. Reactor- 
byproducts, such as radio-isotopes or trans- 
muted elements, have already achieved con- 
sequences of revolutionary significance in 
agriculture, medicine, biology, and in trans- 
portation and industry. 

Perhaps the most striking advances have 
been made in the study of two fundamental 
biologic processes, photosynthesis, the 
hitherto mysterious method whereby plants 
with the aid of sunlight convert carbon di- 
oxide (CO,) into sugar, and what might be 
properly termed protein-synthesis, or the 
equally mysterious method whereby tiny 
submicroscopic living particles are formed 
from organic chemical compounds. The 
unique properties of radio-isotopes have ac- 
counted for great advancement in these 
areas, and in the investigation of basic cell 
processes. 

These investigations promise to yield 
much in the eventual control of cancer and 
other cell growth disorders, as well as the 
ultimate synthesis of protein itself. 

Manmade photosynthesis and protein syn- 
thesis, of course, could also do much to 
improve the world’s food supplies. 

Also of great significance is the employ- 
ment of radiation to accelerate mutation in 
both plants and animals. Although most 
mutations are bad, or of no use, occasionally 
one is of great value: the progenitor of a 
new and improved breed. In plant breeding, 
more improved species have been developed 
by exposure to radiation in the past decade 
than have occurred over the past century. 

In medical research, atomic radiation of 
tumors is fast becoming one of the most 
effective agents in the battle against cancer. 
As a measuring device, radioactive tracers are 
proving of immense value in the petro- 
chemical, chemical, machine tool, and other 
manufacturing industries. 

Nuclear energy has already proven tech- 
nically feasible for marine transportation 
with the successful operation of the world’s 
first nuclear-powered vessel, the U. S. S. 
Nautilus: The Nautilus, as you may know, 
has now steamed over 55,000 miles before 
requiring new fuel. Recent studies indicate 
that nuclear marine propulsion is at present 
economically feasible for bulk carrying of 
freight low in cost per unit of volume. And 
as marine reactor power plants become more 
efficient with improved designs, we may ex- 
pect that atomic-powered merchant and pas- 
senger vessels will rapidly displace many oil 
and coal powered ships. From 1960, nuclear 
energy will power all United States Navy 
capital ships. 

Air transportation, too, bids fair to being 
revolutionized by nuclear’power. An atomic- 
powered plane, which General Dynamics is 
currently developing, will be a reality. Prac- 
tically limitless range, greater power and re- 
liability, and independence from the atmos- 
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phere, are the vast improvements which 
atomic power will bring to air transport. 

To the University of Wisconsin and to 
other American universities must go the 
major credit for many of these great ad- 
vances. Although many major programs 
have been initiated and sustained by the 
Government and by industry, they have been 
carried out by university-trained scientists 
and engineers and frequently in university- 
owned laboratories. 

Moreover, the university laboratory has 
acted as the prototype for all Government 
laboratories and has been a powerful force 
in determining the character of our vast 
national research effort. While making out- 
standing contributions in applied research 
and technology, the universities also con- 
tinue to carry on, oftentimes without gov- 
ernment or industry encouragement, those 
basic or pure research efforts for which no 
immediate application is visualized, but 
which form the essential matrix for all fu- 
ture scientific and technical, and hence, so- 
cial and economic progress. 

The University of Wisconsin, as it always 
has in the past, is playing a significant role 
in both the education and training of sci- 
entists and engineers and in nuclear re- 
search. Twenty research groups involving 
15 university departments are studying, with 
the aid of radioactive isotopes, chemistry, 
soils, plant pathology, biology, zoology, en- 
zymes, botany, entomology, physics, and sev- 
eral areas of medicine. 

Of particular interest and importance is 
the research in physics. The university has 
just completed an advanced electrostatic 
generator which will be used in high-energy 
research. The university’s first such ma- 
chine, by the way, was spirited away in the 
dead of night under great secrecy to Los 
Alamos by the AEC during the early days of 
the war. The new electrostatic generator 
was designed and built by a university group 
working under Dr. R. G. Herb. (See p. 26, 
this issue.) 

Midwest Universities Research Association 
(MURA) composed of eight Midwestern uni- 
versities, including the University of Wis- 
consin, is seeking to build in the Midwest 
a multibillion-volt atom smasher costing 
millions of dollars. 

Dr. Farrington Daniels, chairman of the 
chemistry department at the university, re- 
ceived last year the William Gibbs award 
for his atomic energy work during World War 
II.. This year, Dr. Daniels was awarded the 
Priestly medal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for distinguished service to chemistry. 

Dr. David Bradley, a University of Wiscon- 
sin alumnus, wrote the famous book on 
atomic radiation effects, No Place To Hide. 

Dr. Edgard Chester Creutz, noted physicist 
now with General Dynamics as director of 
research of the General Atomic Division and 
director of the division’s John Jay laboratory 
for pure and applied science, obtained his 
bachelor of arts degree in physics and math- 
ematics from Wisconsin in 1936. He re- 
mained at Wisconsin until 1941, for a year 
as a research associate and later as an in- 
structor in physics. He played a leading role 
in the World War II development of the 
atomic bomb and until recently was head of 
the department of physics and director of 
the Nuclear Research Center of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

No one can specify what this peaceful 
atomic future holds. But of one thing we 
can be certain, it is permeating and will 
change in varying degrees the most intimate 
facets of our lives—our social, economic, po- 
litical, and spiritual lives. 

We may be entering an age of energy in 
plenty, ushered in by the almost unbelieva- 
bly concentrated and versatile power of the 
atom. Abundanceeof energy means abun- 
dance of time for man to devote to creative, 
artistic, and spiritual values. 

In this period of transition, however, man 
will need guidance and education as never 
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before, not only to evaluate the essential 
meaning of this new age and adjust himself 
to it, but also to bridge the mighty cultural 
gap which separates scientific and technical 
advance from our lagging social and eco- 
nomic institutions. 

° 7 7 a * 

I am confident that the University of Wis- 
consin, together with other American uni- 
versities, and in consort with farsighted 
men of Government and industry, will make 
timely analyses of the probable consequences 
of the atom and will formulate new ap- 
proaches to a changing social environment. 

* > + . ca 

If the University of Wisconsin is to provide 
this guidance and education in the same 
eminent and inspired fashion it has in the 
past, it must possess the same freedoms as 
are reserved for our citizens by the Consti- 
tution. In such an atmosphere it can con- 
tinue to serve as a market place for new 
ideas and thus train men and women for the 
future. Only in this way will the university 
produce the free, analytical, imaginative 
minds that will lead mankind to higher and 
higher material and spiritual levels in this 
fascinating, limitless, new atomic world. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy, that poet scientist 
of the industrial revolution, wrote: 


“We, in the ages lying in the buried past of 

the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, and Babel 
itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrew them with prophesying to 
the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying or one 
that is coming to birth.’ 


For the sake our our own and the unborn 
generations yet to come, our university must 
lead the way in realizing the full potential 
for good which the atomic dream that is 
coming to birth affords. ~ 


PATHWAY TO PROGRESS 
(By Farrington Daniels) - 

Atomic fuel comes now from uranium; 
later it will come from thorium, and possibly 
from the hydrogen of the oceans in the dis- 
tant future. Its use calls for very careful 
and expensive precautions to prevent dam- 
age from radioactivity. Because atomic 
power Can be used for war and because it is 
possible to destroy a million people in a 
minute, great wisdom is needed to prevent 
the misuse of atomic power. A realization of 
the destructive possibilities of atomic power 
is the most sobering thought of our times. 
It is already at the heart of much interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Don’t blame the atom for potential racial 
suicide. Don’t blame the scientists and en- 
gineers who make the release of nature’s 
energy possible. The carbon atoms of gaso- 
line can be used either to power a death deal- 
ing military plane or to run a family auto- 
mobile, and the nitrogen atoms of the air 
can be used either for military explosions or 
for fertilizer. These potentials for misuse 


exist. Someone has said, “The world would > 


be a wonderfully fine place if it weren’t for 
the people that live on it.” But someone else 
has said, “Nothing is stronger than the 
atomic bomb except the heart and the mind 
of man.” Let us have faith in man. 

It will take all the wisdom of our states- 
men, all the international good will that we 
can encourage, all that the United Nations 
can do and all that our young potential lead- 
ers can do to avoid international destruction 
and to continue on the road to abundant in- 
dustrial energy. Let us not think, either, 
that all the responsibility lies on the er 
side of the Iron Curtain. Men in our 
country have power over life and death 
as was never before imagined. It is up 
us to make sure that public opinion is vigor- 


ously expressed and that no irresponsible per- 


son ever gets into a position of power over 
our atoms. Our present energy-rich civiliza- 
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tion is like a new super high-powereg ,,,, 
mobile—it calls for self-control, sobrie:. : 
consideration. 

Our future progress and safety depend op 
finding and educating leaders in scie,, aa 
technology, in statesmanship and ac; 
tration, and in professions and busines. ,, 
depends equally on the education of a); ,.. 
citizens so that they will understanq issues 
clearly and help to make decisions wise), 

And in our international affairs, 5) Which 
our safety depends as never before, we 1... 
realize that conditions have chanced. yw, 
now have the sources of energy and the te. 
nologies with which to give vital help to ;, 
nonindustrialized countries. We hay. a 
broader base for unselfishness—the yp), 
world—than any other nation has ever p.5 
Let us give this help freely and wisely. 7, 
best road to happiness for a nation, gs ya) 
as for an individual, is unselfishness, 


ee: 
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THIRTY BILLION VoLts 


(By George Richard ) 

It'll be the race of the century, but no on 
will see it, not even with the most powerfy 
of microscopes. 

Stripped of its negative electron charge 
the positive proton from a hydrogen atom 
shoots into a magnet-sheathed accelerating 
tube that’s nearly a third of a mile round. 

High-frequency voltages hurtle the proton 
faster and faster around the tube in ay 
almost perfect vacuum. Soon it is streak. 
ing at nearly the speed of light. 

In 2 brief seconds the proton travels 350.00 
miles, held by a fixed magnetic field on its 
widening course. 

Simultaneously another proton is being 
accelerated in a similar, adjacent tube 

Now both: atomic particles are moving at 
top speed at the outside edges of their 
respective racetracks. 

Quickly a physicist touches a control. 

The two particies collide, coming together 
with fantastic force. 

The impact is unimaginable. More than 
30 billion electron volts of proton energy are 
developed. Mass converts to energy. Energy 
converts to mass. And, in all probability 
this collision-created energy produces anti- 
protons, mesons, and mew particles never 
before known to science. 

This is a highly simplified account of the 
job which will be done by a great new atom 
smasher—the world’s biggest—now being de- 
signed in Madison, Wis., by the Midwestern 
Universities Research Association. 

Wisconsin is one of 15 universities involved 
in this highly significant project that's 
aimed at developing the most powerful 
research tool which nuclear physicists can 
devise. 

Two dozen physicists, mathematicians, and 
engineers are working full time on principles 
and plans for the huge machine under 4 
contract with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. If the project proceeds on schedule, 
construction of the atom smasher may ¢¢ 
under way by the middle of 1959 and be 
completed 5 years later. 

Then the physicists will have an 
paralleled opportunity of exploring the m- 
nute world of the atom. They’ll learn more 
about the tiny particles responsible for the 
forces which hold an atom together. And 
they'll assist in determining the laws 0 
physics which apply to high-speed higi- 
energy particles. Newton's laws have to be 
revised when 2 particles enter an area and 
3 or 4 come out. 

The scientists planning the atom smasher 
have their hands full. ‘They're now building 
and testing pilot models which wil! help 
determine the most efficient type of magnets 
the best means of @ vacuum in& 
tube 500 feet in diameter; construction 
methods that will permit only twenty-thou- 
sandths of an inch variance in that samt 
500 feet, and a practical means of cooling ‘4 
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pard-working accelerator, which will gener- 
te as much heat as 10,000 electric stoves. 
*ssisting the 24 scientists in the MURA 
search headquarters, a former automo- 
a dealer’s garage, are a dozen secretaries 
am trators and 16 technical people 
eno perform a variety of tasks vital to the 
undertaking. They draft plans. They 
construct machine parts. They maintain 
delicate electronic equipment. They oper- 
ate & complicated IBM type 704 electronic 
computer. 

That 704 computer is a modern marvel in 
itself. It is being rented for about $25,000 
, month * * * but it resolves in hours 
what lesser computing systems might take 
gays, months, or years to unravel. 

About 35 students find part-time employ- 
ment at MURA headquarters. 

Although development of a project as vast 
and intricate as this must necessarily be 
based on individual and organization team- 
work, credit for conceiving the basic prin- 
ciple that puts the MURA machine ahead of 
existing atom smashers goes to Prof. Keith 
symon, now @ member of the University of 
wisconsin faculty. Improvements making 
his design more practical have been, and are 
now being, worked out by scientists from the 
MURA institutions. 

Among them is Illinois Prof. D. W. Kerst, 
a 1934 graduate of Wisconsin and inventor of 
the widely-used betatron atom smasher. 
professor Kerst is now technical director of 
the machine-design group in Madison. 

* * : s © 

Like all scholars engaged in fundamental 
research, the nuclear physicists make no spe- 
cific predictions concerning the ultimate 
value of this work. But similar research 
helped produce our present age of atomic 
energy, and it is effort such as this upon 
which progress depends. 

Long before the project's completion, how- 
ever, MURA scientists have demonstrated re- 
sults from their intensive efforts. By the end 
of 1956 more than 150 technical reports on 
MURA progress had been distributed to in- 
terested scientific people all over the world. 
Much of the information in them is im- 
mediately useful to workers in related fields. 

The Midwestern Universities Research As- 
sociation was incorporated in 1954, after in- 
dividual scientists from several institutions 
informally began to discuss the need for 
joint research facilities. Obviously, a high- 
energy accelerator is too expensive, consid- 
ering both finances and personnel, for one 
institution to tackle. Early financial sup- 
port for MURA’s initial study group came 
from the National Science Foundation, the 
Office of Naval Research, and from the uni- 
versities concerned. At Wisconsin, the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation financed 
the university’s participation. 

Currently MURA is spending around 
$110,000 a month in the planning phase of 
its project. Present estimates place the final 
cost of constructing the complex machine 
at $75 million to $125 million. 

Where will the FFAG atom smasher be 
built? The location hadn’t been set by mid- 
January. University scientists would prefer 
to locate the machine close by a university. 
Under consideration are sites near Purdue, 
Minn., and Wisconsin. Another possible 
location is the Argonne National Laboratory 
in Illinois, 

The pioneering scientists who are pushing 
toward completion of the accelerator are 
confident that this and other questions soon 
will, and must, be answered. For, as they 
put it in an official report: 

“High-energy physics is, and surely will, 
continue to be for a long time to come, the 
major land of the unknown.” 
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Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
herewith a letter dated February 11 
which I received from Mr. M. J. Flanni- 
gan, chairman of the board, Kennedy & 
Parsons Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Flannigan sets forth his views after 
returning from an extended trip abroad 
and I thought this letter should be called 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

KENNEDY & PARSONS Co., 
omaha, Nebr., February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GLENN: I have just returned from a 
3 months’ trip which took me to Honolulu, 
Sidney, Melbourne, and Perth, Australia, 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Yokahama. I am 
writing you now to give you a couple of re- 
actions I gained from this trip. 

First, from the time we left Los Angeles 
until the time we returned to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, I never once heard or read 
about the imminence of war, invasion, Rus- 
sian threat, or anything else along that line. 
It was only after I got back to the United 
States that I was apprised of the fact that 
the Russians might be attacking and over- 
night hitting us with thousands of bombers 
and submarines. I cannot help wonder 
where the inspiration for all this scare 
originates and if it is not part of a plan to 
keep things big by certain elements within 
the Government. 

The second observation came from talking 





with many peeple who were passengers on | 


our various means of transportation (one of 
which was 12,000 miles on a freighter, with 
passengers embarking and disembarking at 
various ports), and it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the individual Ameri- 
can is well liked and quite cordially received 
by most every. country in the world today. 
However, there seems to be a general resent- 
ment against the policy of our State De- 
partment, particularly in regard to the way 
we are throwing money all around the world 
to gain, allegedly, power and prestige. This 
deev affection for the United States seems 
to fall into three categories. The first cate- 
gory is the country to whom we have not yet 
given money and it, therefore, feels neglect- 
ed. The second category is the country who 
doesn’t feel it needs our money but who has 


-an enemy in another country to whom we 


have given money thus building up the 
strength of that country against the former 
one, and the third category is the country we 
have already given money to but who feels 
that we were stingy and gave them only 
about half enough. Putting the three cate- 
gories together, it would seem that we have 
pretty well embraced most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

One other obseravtion, which to me seemed 
a little humorous, was that on the night 
flight from Honolulu to Sidney, 16 or i8 
berths were available at an extra cost, and 
the extra cost, I might say, was considerable. 
While we had a full complement of pas- 
sengers on our plane, the only 4 pas- 
sengers who apparently felt they could afford 
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the extra luxury of a sleeping berth were 
4 members of our State Department. 

Since my return I have been reading some 
of the copies of the World Herald that were 
saved for me, and,I note therein your ef- 
forts in trying to hold down this ridiculous 
and asinine colossal spending of money by 
our Government, particularly in the field of 
foreign aid. Congratulations. I know it 
must be a very hard and disheartening mat- 
ter because the odds seem to be against you, 
but I am certain that your constituents, 
and in all likelihood many American citizens 
who are not your constituents, appreciate 
what you are doing and are giving you their 
wholehearted moral support. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
M. J. FLANNIGAN. 





Max Abelman, Brooklyn’s Ambassador 
of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
congratulations and acknowledgments of 
his January birthday and his 50 years of 
philanthropies continue to draw atten- 
tion to Max Abelman’s many virtues. 
Mr. Abelman well merits the recognition 
of his many kindnesses and philanthropic 
accomplishments. His example is an in- 
spiration to others, and the recognition 
given to him is in a sense recognition of 
the philanthropies of the many who do 
so much to further charity. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
two letters and a newspaper article at- 
testing to his virtues: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of January 22, 1957} 

Firry Years or Service: Goop WILL Envoy 
To Mark 70TH BIRTHDAY 

Max Abelman, “Brooklyn’s Ambassador of 
Good Will,” will celebrate his 70th birthday 
Saturday and round out 50 years of philan- 
thropic service to the borough, the city, and 
the Nation. 

Max, as countless Brooklynites know him, 
has coaxed more than $100 million out of 
borough residents in his 50 years of activity. 
The largest single amount he collected was 
$43.9 million, a sum he raised in 1 night 
when 44 Brooklyn banking institutions met 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1919 in 
a Liberty Bond drive. 

BIG BROTHER ORGANIZER 

But his services to his community ex- 
tended far beyond the collection of money. 
He was one of the organizers of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movement; he per- 
suaded 2 artists to decorate 16 children’s 
wards in the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital with 
gay murals and brought hundreds of celebri- 
ties to the hospital to autograph the murals. 
He worked constantly to better interfaith re- 
lations. 

His motto was, and is, even in retirement, 
“Do something kind for somebody every 
day.” 

His kindness and his work have brought 
him many honors: a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Manila, Philippines; the first hon- 
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orary membership in the Alumni Society of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brookiyn; an award 
from Brooklyn College; and dozens of tes- 
timonial dinners and hundreds of letters 
of commendation from civic and fraternal 
organizations, from city and State officials, 
and from the Navy Department. 


BEGAN CAREER IN 1907 


Mr. Abelman began his philanthropic ca- 
reer in 1907 when he joined the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities. Two years 
later he began an association with the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn which ended, but only 
officially, in 1954, with his retirement 4s 
director of public relations for the institu- 
tion. He also managed to squeeze a 9-year 
banking career and a 14-year career as execu- 
tive director of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities into his life. 

Mr. Abelman married Bessie Schwartz on 
October 6, 1907, and they had one son, Alan 
Nathan. Mrs. Abelman died September 1955. 
Mr. Abelman lives at 35 Tennis Court. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Max ABELMAN, 

Care Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies: 

We are both very pleased to be able at 
this time to send you our congratulations on 
the attainment of your 70th birthday and 
at the same time to wish you many more 
fruitful years. You have certainly contrib- 
uted nobly and unselfishly to the welfare of 
others and we hope that some of the good 
you have done for others will be returned to 
you in a continuing long and prosperous life. 

Congressman and Mrs. Geo. S. LONG. 
JANUARY 31, 1957. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Dear Max: It is hard to believe what I read 
in the papers, that you are going to be 70 
years old. You have led a wonderfully use- 
ful life. I congratulate you heartily on the 
birthday and wish you many, many more to 
come. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomaAs E. DEWEY. 





Statement of Jerry Voorhis, Executive Di- 
rector, Cooperative League of U. S. A., 
Before the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix a very important statement 
of Jerry Voorhis, executive director, 
Cooperative League of U.S. A., before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, February 28, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, my name is. Jerry Voorhis and I am 
executive director of the Cooperative League 
of the U.S. A. 

The Cooperative League is a national fed- 
eration of consumer, supply, and service 
cooperatives. Its affiliated member organi- 
zations include in their membership approxi- 
mately 13 million different families who have 
invested in the shares of cooperative busi- 
nesses of various kinds through which they 
obtain farm supplies, insurance, consumer 
goods, electric power, savings and credit, 
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health services housing and other needs. 

These people are providing the solution to 

their own economic problem and supplying 

their own economic needs without relying 
upon the Government or any other outside 
agencies. They are giving real meaning to 
the term “people’s capitalism” for the rank 
and file of the American people. When a 
family owns one or more $5 shares in a 
credit union and hos opportunity to attend 
meetings where decisions are made about 
the business affairs of that credit union, it 
is taking responsibility of ownership. and 
it has a part in a real “people’s capitalism.” 
When farmers invest’ their money in a co- 
operative fertilizer business or a cooperative 
oil business, they achieve a degree of owner- 
ship in one of these great industries, they 
assume the responsibilities of ownership, and 
they are able to help guide policies and the 
destinies of a part of those industries. The 
same can be said about the rest of the 13 
million families to which I have just referred. 

I appear before the committee not as an 
expert on technical aspects of atomic energy. 
I am here because of two concerns for the 
future of our country. 

The first concern is for our position among 
the nations in atomic energy development. 

The second concern is for the future pat- 
tern of our American economy as atomic 
energy development may affect it. 

The material progress of mankind has been 
measured by his command of energy. Ad- 
vances of civilization have largely been built 
on progress in harnessing new sources of 
energy. Nations and people have flourished 
when blessed with abundant and cheap 
power. They have stagnated when power 
and energy were expensive and scarce. 

So it_will be with us. The cheaper and 
more abundant the basic energy and power 
which we use to turn the wheels of industry 
and plow the furrows of agriculture, the 
stronger and more dynamic our economy 
will be. It has been reliably estimated that 
by 1980 the United States will need a 600- 
million-kilowatt electric generating capac- 
ity—5 times our present capacity. When 
we consider that farmers’ use of electricity 
from their rural electric peratives has 
been doubling every 4 years, this estimate 
is not hard to accept. 

If this estimate is anywhere nearly cor- 
rect, we are going to have to use every re- 
source we possess. And, certainly, major 
emphasis should be upon the one resource 
which appears to be inexhaustible—namely, 
atomic energy. We are also going to have to 
guard in every way against increases in the 
cost of electricity. For if it becomes more 
costly, we will be almost as badly off as if we 
suffer short supply. 

Power company advertisements and Atomic 
Energy Commission oratory to the contrary, 
notwithstanding the plain facts, seem clear 
to show that our country is lagging seriously 
behind other nations in atomic power de- 
velopment. Whereas Russia has announced 
that by 1960 she expects to have over 2 
million kilowatts of atomic power capacity 
completed, and Great Britain expects to reach 
4 million by 1965, a generous estimate for 
the United States by the latter year, even if 
we include projects in the negotiation stage, 
is only about 1,100,000 kilowatts. Of course, 
one cannot foresee the future. But one can 
foresee the difference between progress likely 
to be made by nations proceeding with an 
eye only to progress on the one hand, and 
progress likely to be made by a nation pro- 
posing to wait until the very industry that 
has consistently blocked adequate develop- 
ment of power capacity finds it profitable to 
itself to take the admittedly great risks of 
atomic power development. 

We have to be both rational and realistic. 
Our American economic system is a lot bigger 
than the private utility companies. ‘There 
are always some difficult, costly, and yet ab- 
solutely necessary steps that must be taken 
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in the development of any new resource y};,, 
so deeply affect the general public inter... 
that they should logically be taken by pay. 
bodies and under public responsipj);., 
When they are, the whole of our economy and 
all our businesses and, above all, all our pe, 
ple benefit. Atomic energy is a case in point 
~ We did not wait for the private utility ;,. 
dustry to find the way to release aton,. 
energy. We found that way at public ey. 
pense and by an intense national effort, 7), 
American people have an investment of oy. 
$15 billion in this, probably the greate. 
public resource known to history. Both from 
the standpoint of our country’s relative pos; 
tion among the nations of the world and 
from the standpoint of potential benefits ;, 
our own economy, the people are entitled to, 
better record of progress in development oy 
practical uses of this great new resource 
than they have had up-to-date. 

We don’t want Russia to take the lead oye 
us in overwhelmingly the most importan: 
economic development of our time. If she 
does so, she'll come pretty cloce to winnings 
the cold war. We don’t want that to hap. 
pen, even if we have to by-pass the private 
electric utilities to forge ahead—evyep if 
Congress has to require a change of policy 
on the part of the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion. 

Let us be realistic enough to recogniz 
that the position of the United States jp 
atomic power development thus far is dye 
entirely to Government research, develop. 
ment, construction and finance. Without 
Government initiation and without almost 
complete Government financing at Shipping. 
port, Pa., there would be no sizable power re. 
actor under construction in the United States 
today. Without the Government's 
marine reactor program it would not have 
been possible for one of our big private com. 
panies to sell a reactor to Belgium. And s9 
on. 

This should tell us two things. First, the 
Government's job of research and develop- 
ment must be completed to its logical con- 
clusion. Second, this must be done in such 
& way that the benefits and opportunities of 
atomic-power development will be spread 
broadly, evenly, and justly throughout the 
economy, so that monopoly does not result, 
and so the American people, as a whole, are 
not called upon to pay twice over for a great 
resource for which they have already paid 
once. 


As to our domestic economy, the question 
is this: Will the coming of atomic energy 
into our economic life have the effect which, 
even after its emasculation in 1954, the 
Atomic Energy Act still requires? The act 
says that atomic energy shall be so developed 
as to strengthen the free-enterprice sys- 
tem and encourage competition. But the 
policies of the present Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the practices and natural self!- 
interest of the electric power industry of the 
country are calculated to bring about 
cisely the opposite result. 

After Edison invented the electric light ve 
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did not adopt a national policy of waiting 
until the kerosene lamp companies decided 
it was to their special interest to develop 





New com- 
y. 


electricity on a commergial scale. 
panies sprang up to develop a new ind 

Today, our economy is showing unmistak- 
able signs of age. This is not a pleasant nor 
a popular thing tosay. But, itis true. Un- 
less something is done to change the present 
course we will find America’s economic life 
as monopolistic as that of Western Europe. 
In a recent speech before the Americal 
Management Association, Mr. T. M. Evans, 
president of H. K. Porter Co., said that the 
trend toward domination of our economy %Y 
a few giant corporations is “one of the quick- 
est ways to socialism”’ He declared thst 
unless the Government takes steps to &as¢ 
the financing problems of small bu-iness, 
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vn not burden the committee with a 
jot of detail on this point. You are, no 
doubt, better acquainted with the facts than 
am I. Suffice it to point out that only a few 
years ago there were 60 oil refineries in Okla- 
noma whereas today there are only 16, and 
only 6 of these are independents; that as a 
result of a process of mergers during the past 
several years, 3 large corporations control 
nearly all of the processing of dairy products 
in this country; and that the only reason 
there is any competition at all in the elec- 
tric-power is because some publicly 
owned projects and the rural electric cooper- 
atives provide that competition to the pri- 
vate power companies which, however, domi- 
nate the Industry with an 85 percent control. 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently showed that our 500 biggest corpora- 
tions, each with assets of over $100 million, 
owned 51% percent of all manufacturing 
assets in 1952, but had boosted this percent- 
age to 57 percent in 1955. From 1953 to 1955 
there was a net loss of 19,000 manufacturing 
companies in the country. If present trends 
continue, the committee asserted, these 500 
firms will own all the Nation’s factories by 


cane largest corporation has an annual 
turnover of business equal to one-sixth 
that of the Federal Government, including 
all our defense expenditures. There is no 
longer the slightest possibility of a new com- 
pany gaining access to the automobile busi- 
ness. Profit rates for General Motors aver- 
age about 30 percent a year, but one can’t 
exactly blame General Motors for this be- 
cause, while this is clearly a monopolistic 
profit rate, nevertheless, if General Motors 
slashed prices they’d probably run all their 
remaining competition out of business. 

What we can blame is public policy that 
has permitted the automobile business to 
reach the point of no possible return to 
conditions of economic freedom or freedom 
of enterprise. 

The power business is on the way to the 
same situation. It’s a long way down that 
road. Once monopoly is established in the 
power business then we will be in for far 
more serious trouble than is the case with 
automobiles. For whoever controls a na- 
tion’s power resource controls that na- 
tion. economy absolutely. And history has 
yet to record any monopoly that did not 
seek to maintain a scarcity of its product or 
service relative to demand and national 
need for it. 

The American power companies have 
never proven an exception to this rule. ; 

All these facts about the present alarming 
decline in economic freedom in the United 
States have got to be considered as we de- 
velop policy with respect to atomic energy. 

Yet, our policy at present is to wait until 
the power companies get ready to develop 
it before we can have any real progress in 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. This, de- 
spite the fact that the American people 
have paid $15 billion of tax money for the 
development of atomic energy and that, be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, they—the whole 
Por snipe basic rights to atomic energy 

y. 

The rate of progress of our nuclear power 
Program in the United States has been set 
by the private utility companies. It has 
been too slow.a rate either for the Nation’s 
safety or its welfare, or for justice to the 
people who haye paid the bill. 

There are only two agencies that can, 
at present, afford to develop, build, pay for 
and operate atomic powerplants on a com- 
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mercial-scale atomic powerplant. Few com- 
panies indeed—and no small ones—can af- 
ford that kind of venture. Even the big 
power companies say that no one of them 
can do it. They ask substantial Government 
subsidy. They ask that the Utility Holding 
Comipany Act be amended to allow several 
of them to go together in building and 
owning atomic power. They insist that 


~Uncle Sam foot the greater part of the insur- 


ance bill. 

Among the large corporations of the coun- 
try, there are a handful which have had the 
tremendous advantage of participating with 
the Government in its atomic energy proj- 
ects. Add to this the fact that the compul- 
sory licensing provisions of the original Mc- 
Mahon Atomic Energy Act were amended out 
of it in 1954 so that now private exclusive 
patents can be taken even on basic processes 
connected with atomic power development. 
Personally, I don’t believe any special interest 
should be able to patent the energy of the 
sun. 

Thus, it is clear that if present AEC policies 
are continued and if Congress does not take 
remedial action, then the best we can expect 
is that sometime, someday, we will begin to 
get atomic power from one or more of a 
mere handful of the mightiest corporations 
in the country. And they will conrto! and 
own both the know-how and the patent 
rights which will be the keys to participa- 
tion in this new and revolutionary industry. 

Aside from these few companies—or a com- 
bination of them—the only agency capable 
of pioneering the construction and opera- 
tion of commercial-scale atomic powerplants 
is the Federal Government. If the Govern- 
ment does it, its findings, processes, know- 
how, patentable discoveries will be available 
on equal terms to all American business, 
large and small, corporate and cooperative, 
private and public. Under such circum- 
stances, we could hope for rapid development 
of practical uses of atomic energy. Atomic 
power could become the means of revitaliz- 
ing and rejuvenating our economic system. 
True costs of developing atomic power would 
be known for sure, by experience. They 
would not have to be guessed at. This may 
be very important in the future. The grip 
of monopoly would be loosened, maybe 
broken. There would be a chance for new 
companies to arise. 

Power short areas of the country would be 
power short no longer. No more would the 
decentralization of industry be hampered 
by the need to locate in areas adjacent to 
natural sources of power. But, you gentle- 
men know far better than I the possibilities 
that exist if once atomic power can be pro- 
duced at economically feasible costs. The 
big thing that has to be found out—and that 
can only be found out by practical operation 
of large scale plants—is exactly how atomic 
power can be so produced. 

These are the basic reasons why passage 
of the Gore-Holifield bill—or at least a mea- 
sure including its basic features—is, in my 
opinion, the most important single duty of 
the present Congress. 

It may be observed that all the reactors 
provided for by the Gore~-Holifield bill would 
not supply anywhere near AEC’s own need 
for electric power, which at last reports was, 
I believe, about 13 percent of total national 
consumption. Hence, all the gains I am 
pleading for could be had without AEC 
actually selling a single kilowatt. 


I have an additional reason for believing 
as Ido. If we really want to maintain eco- 
nomic freedom; if we really want a true 
“people’s capitalism”; if we want to have 
@ minimum of governmental controls and 
regulations; if we also want to overcome the 
stultifying influences of monopoly, there is 
@ very constructive way to accomplish all 
these objectives. That way is to have a 
portion—and it need not be such a very big 
portion either—of various industries owned, 
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capitalized, and effectively controlled by the 
users of their services and the customers 
for their products. Wherever a part of an 
industry is owned and controlled by the same 
people who buy its produv-ts or use its serv- 
ices, you have a built-in yardstick of eco- 
nomic pricing, quality of service, and, above 
all, adequacy of production. The people 
who own a business that serves their own 
needs must pay all costs of operation, in- 
cluding all taxes, of course. But they won't 
seek to profiteer at their own expense, nor 
to provide themselves with inadequate serv- 
ice or poor quality products. 

Hence, the competitive impact of coopera- 
tive business—for that is obviously what I’m 
talking about—is beneficial! to everyone— 
even to their competitors. The mere fact 
that cooperatives, for example, carry on be- 
tween 1 percent and 2 percent of various 
phases of the Nation’s oil business led the 
president of an independent refinery asso- 
ciation to remark, not long ago, that the 
major oil companies should be very grateful 
that the cooperatives are in their industry, 
since their very presence there proves that 
a degree of competition can still exist. And 
the presence of rural electric cooperatives 
in the field has caused rates charged rural 
consumers to decline as much as 50 percent 
from what they were before this consumer- 
owned competition was established by our 
farmers. 

Naturally, therefore, I am deeply con- 
cerned that the rural electric cooperatives, 
which have contributed in such outstanding 
fashion to the progress and welfare of our 
country, should take their full rightful place 
in atomic-power development. I know that 
three cooperatives are now in preparatory 
stages of acquiring atomic-power plants. I 
hope and pray that they will turn out suc- 
cessfully and that they will prove economi- 
cally practicable. But I confess I would feel 
a whole lot better about the outlook if the 
basic job which should have been done long 
since by AEC and which the Gore-Holifield 
bill would require it to do, had been done. 
I would feel a lot better if we had essential 
facts and data at hand from actual experi- 
ence in building and operating full-scale 
atomic-power plants in the general public 
interest and with a view to national devel- 
opment and welfare. 

The logical conclusion to the long and 
very expensive process of atomic-energy de- 
velopment which we, as a nation, have gone 
through is to bring atomic energy into prac- 
tical use. The construction and operation 
by the Government of admittedly very ex- 
pensive prototype reactors and powerplants 
in the only way to bring research and de- 
velopment te that logical conclusion. This 
is a job for the AEC—or, if it won’t act—for 
some other public agency created by the 
Congress which will. 

Let’s finish the job. The firm base for 
broad development of atomic power in a 
free economic system has not yet been built. 
It won’t be until we put the Nation’s prog- 
ress and welfare ahead of all special interests 
whatsoever. The Gore-Holifield bill pro- 
poses to do exactly that. It proposes 
to put the only logical keystone into the 
arch of atomic energy research and develop- 
ment. If that keystone is put in place, it 
will be no substitute for corporate and co- 
operative development, but rather the one 
sure way to bring about development by 
private corporate enterprise, private coop- 
erative enterprise, and public bodies. In 
fact, I strongly suspect that much of the 
recent publicity about atomic-power proj- 
ects in 1 or 2 areas of the country has been 
prompted by the mere discussion of the 
Gore-Holifield bHl. If so, actual passage of 
the bill would, without doubt, have many 
times this same beneficial effect. 


We live at one of the great turning points 
in history. No small consideration should 
determine our actions at such a time. 
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Atomic energy can be the death of man. 
It can be the death of economic freedom in 
America. But, if our policies are based on 
justice to all the people and to all parts of 
our economy, if our policies seek only the 
general welfare of our Nation and the relief 
of burdens throughout the world—then the 
atomic age can be one of greater hope, 
greater justice, and more enduring peace 
than past ages have dared to dream of. 





Latins Feel the United States Is 
Neglecting Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Mr. Edward Tom- 
linson. This article, which appeared in 
the Miami Herald on Sunday, February 
24, 1957, points out that we are in danger 
of overlooking the importance of our 
Western Hemisphere neighbors to our 
foreign policy. 

The Latin American countries are 
vitally important to the United States. 
Their cooperation, in political, economic, 
and military affairs, is far too impor- 
tant to be taken for granted. Mr. 'Tom- 
linson’s article follows: 

LaTINsS Fee. Unrrep SrTaTes Is NEGLECTING 
THEM 


WASHINGTON.—There is smoldering impa- 
tience among our Latin American neighbors 
over what many of them feel is official Wash- 
ington's indifference toward Western Hemi- 
sphere relations, or at least a lack of top- 
flight attention to inter-American problems. 

Whether justified or not, they watch with 
no little envy what one outstanding South 
American publisher calls, “the procession of 
European political bigwigs and neutralist, 
not to say anti-Western, potentates from 
Asia and the Middle East that marches on 
the North American capital to receive red- 
carpet treatment and the preoccupation of 
United States leaders with Old World affairs.” 

Latin American diplomats point out that 
the State Department has been without an 
Assistant Secretary of State for inter-Amer- 
ican affairs ever since last summer, when 
Henry Holland resigned. According to some 
Latin observers, even when there has been a 
permanent Secretary for that Department, 
he was often left to grapple alone with the 
problems of the 20 southern republics. 

As our critics down south see it, top officials 
in our Nation’s Capitol take time out to 
bother with hemisphere matters, only when 
a real emergency arises, say the Communist 
penetration of Guatemala, or upon occasion 
to join in some good-will gesture, such as the 
meeting of presidents in Panama in July of 
last year. This is not literally true, of course, 
but many responsible Latins profess to be- 
lieve it. 

There is no general criticism of the ability 
of our professional diplomats, or the efforts 
of both those in the Department and others 
who represent us in the various capitals, to 
iron out the difficulties and keep relations on 
an even keel. Thanks largely to them, there 
are no dangerous issues confronting us in 
this field at. the moment. 

Whatever we may think about it, our 
neighbors cannot understand why friendly, 
free nations as big, rich, and populous as 
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Mexico or Brazil, Venezuela or Chile, should 
not receive at least as much high official as 
well as public attention as the tiny, one-man 
kingdoms and principalities of Africa and the 
Middle East. For that matter, many of our 
own people feel the same way. 

Some of our ablest and most experienced 
Foreign Service men admit that while we are 
in no immediate danger of losing Latin 
American cooperation, we can no longer af- 
ford for them to feel that we take their 
goodwill and friendship for granted. We 
have too much at stake inthe 20 republics. 

We have more inyestments in them than 
in all other parts of the worid put together, 
Canada excepted. We need and must get 
from them, both in peacetime and in war, 
many key raw materials. 

In World War II, 75 percent of all the 
food products we imported—such as coffee, 
sugar, meats, and vegetable oils—came from 
the other Americas. They supplied 40 per- 
cent of the strategic minerals and metals 
necessary to supply our factories and 
foundries. ) 

Today 34 of the critical raw materials we 
are stockpiling against another international 
emergency come from these sources, Stra- 
tegically they are the last bulwark of our de- 
fenses, when all others fail. 

Never before has competition for their 
commerce and economic resources been so 
great. Not only the Western European na- 
tions and Japan, but both Communist Rus- 
sia and China are busy day and night ne- 
gotiating trade agreements and building 
markets below the border. 

Communist agents and propagandists are 
spending enormous sums of money to build 
up anti-United States feeling among labor 
unions, and to inflame students, small time 
politicians and particularly the extreme na- 
tionalists against us. They spare no effort 
to discredit United States investments and 
industrial enterprises from Mexico to Argen- 
tina. Both the Reds and the nationalists 
harp on what they call Yankee neglect of 
Latin America. 

No-matter who the assistant secretary of 
state may be, or how able, he still is only an 
assistant. No matter how skilled our am- 
bassadors in the different countries, they 
still are only representatives of Washington. 
The Latins want to feel that the head men in 
our Government also have Western Hemis- 
phere problems very much on thejr minds. 
It is not only human for them to feel this 
way, but it is vital to us. 





A Promised Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Anchor- 
age (Alaska) Daily Times of January 
9, 1957. 

At a time when the future of the home- 
less people of Hungary is bleak:and fore- 
boding and ways are being sought to 
extend a helping hand to them, I believe 
the suggestions set forth in the editorial 
may represent a means whereby life may 
be started anew for these deserving 
persons: 

OPppPporRTUNITY MISSED 


Alaska is missing a precious opportunity to 
increase its population. 


February 93 


The Federal Government is looking for a 
place for permanent settlement of thousang 
of refugees from Hungary. There j, = 
known consideration being given the tn, 
sibility of locating them in Alaska 

One of the greatest needs of the Territo 
is more people. There are opportunities here 
for new developments. The land ang ree 
sources are capable of supporting Millions 
but there are only 209,000 persons here 

Among the refugees are men and women 
skilled in all types of enterprise. Pom), 
tions of entire communities in Hungary hay, 
been brought to the United States. Th, 
are not all industrial workers, althouch there 
may be a preponderance of them. There are 
craftsmen with special skills, professional 
people, farmers, and all the others who make 
a community. 

From those thousands of refugees jt ape 
pears reasonable to assume that seyers) 
hundred could be selected for location in 
Alaska to develop the land and resources. 

Several plans for settlement projects are 
known to have been drawn during the Jas 
10 years. At least two of them looked to. 
ward the development of farming on the 
Kenai Peninsula. 

A project of that sort could be made feas. 
ible for the refugees and of benefit to the 
Territory by proper planning. 

The plan must include provisions for pro. 
tecting and improving the economic status of 
farmers already here, as well as affording 
the refugees an opportunity to become stable 
and happy residents of the Territory. 

These provisions must look into market. 
ing facilities for farm products. Expansion 
and improvements in them are needed in 
order to lengthen the marketing seasons and 
widen the markets. All farmers would 
benefit from such developments. 

The Kenai Peninsula is only one of severa} 
places where land, climate, and marketing 
conditions make a settlement project appear 
feasible. 

A study by the Alaska Agricultura! Exper!- 
ment Station shows that Kenai development 
is not faring well. Fifty-nine percent of the 
land which has been patented or entered for 
homesteads was unoccupied or abandoned in 
1955. Another 31 percent of it was being 
used solely for rural residences. On only 
10 percent of this land were the owners 
farming or planning to farm. 

Interest in farming was reported to be on 
the wane. In 1950 there were 80 homestead- 
ers planning to farm. In 1955 only 27 of 
them were still interested. Out of 851 home- 
steads only 38 are being farmed on a full or 
part-time basis. 

The reasons for the lethargy in Kenai farm- 
ing point up the feasibility of a settlement 
project for refugees. 

The experiment station report concluded 
that this. generation is unwilling to undergo 
the pioneering hardships that their fore- 
fathers did. The report said: 

“Today's homesteader leaves a highly 

mechanized, highly regimented social struc- 
ture for semi-isolation in Alaska’s wilds. 4 
few settlers suiccessfully make this transi- 
tion—successful to the extent that they may 
depend largely on their own land for food. 
_ “Many homestead families are considered 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and rather backward 
members of their communities. Their neigh- 
bors usually take for granted stateside stand- 
ards of housing, clothing, and services. 

“It is generally not appreciated that su 
faced highways, daily air and truck service. 
rural electrification, modern schools and 
many other niceties of modern farm com- 
munities are not compatible with homestead- 
ing. 
“New farms fostered by current homestead 
legislation cannot afford these expensive 
services, yet without them, people can 00 
longer be persuaded to live on the land. The 
burden of all these services cannot be borne 
by nonproductive land. Thus, for at least 4 
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generation, these services must be provided 
from other sources. 

“Failing in this, land will not be utilized 

pecause early utilization demands too much 
family sacrifice.” 
The refugees could be expected to place a 
different m on the opportunities for 
jand ownership and development. Coming 
from @ strife-torn country where they never 
peard of rural electrification and many of 
the other refinements of life in America, they 
might be undeterred by the hardships that 
go with homesteading. 

What looks difficult and forbidding to the 
modern generation of Americans might be 
yiewed as “the promised land” to the ref- 


ugees- 





The Challenge of Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include an address recently delivered by 
our colleague from Florida, the Honor- 
able Wrttiam C. Cramer, to the gradu- 
ating class of Tampa University, and an 
editorial from the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of February 9, 1957, compli- 
menting Mr. Cramer on his speech: 

Tae CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 
(Address by Hon. Writram C. Cramer, of 

Florida, before the graduating class, Tampa 

University, February 7, 1957) 

Iam highly honored and privileged to have 
this opportunity to address this group of 
promising young Americans who are looking 
forward to—and I am sure will be willing to 
accept—the challenge of tomorrow. You are 
to be congratulated for having spent many 
tedious and trying hours in preparing your- 
selves for more productive future lives 
through higher education. You have sur- 
mounted one of the important hurdles of 
life and are today being justly rewarded by 
receiving these degrees. 

The community should be proud of the 
ability and tenacity which each of you has 
displayed in order to merit your degrees. 
You likewise, of course, are justifiably proud 
of your present successes, and I share with 
you in that pride and wholeheartedly com- 
pliment you. 

It is fortunate that you have so equipped 
yourselves, for you have before you as young 
men and women, in my opinion, the greatest 
challenge of the ages. Our world today, of 
which the United States is a fulcrum point, 
is developing technologically, economically 
and spiritually with giant strides. The 
longer the stride over the shorter period be- 
ing made today in the fields of science, medi- 
cine, the betterment of international rela- 
tions, and industry, Just as examples, indi- 
cates first how well the present generation 





What are some of these challenges? In 
the field of science and chemistry, you, the 
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covered energy which, when fully developed, 
undoubtedly will mean better lives for all. 
Your Government last year appropriated 
$400 million for research in this field. 

The doctors having answered the chal- 
lenge already in our time presented by in- 
fantile paralysis, must now accept the chal- 
lenge presented by the number one Killer, 
heart trouble, and the second killer, cancer, 
and through research you will be partici- 
pating in this challenge and the span of 
life through your efforts will be increasing 
even in greater measure than the some 20- 
year increase over the last 50 years of effort. 

Yes, even military strategists, who we all 
pray some day will be needed only to police 
the peaceful nations of the world, at present 
and for a lengthy foreseeable future must 
accept the challenge of keeping America pre- 
pared and in the forefront in the develop- 
ment of war materiel. Recent experience 
has shown that we must deal from a position 
of greatest strength in order that our ulti- 
mete goal of world peace might be gained, 
and tiat the continuing threat of Commu- 
nist aggression and oppression might be suc- 
cessfully met. The challenge of today and 
tomorrew in the field of military prepared- 
ness is the greatest in our history. This is a 
period of transition—transition to jet air- 
craft, ‘ntercontinental missiles, nuclear- 
powered ships, higher power through more 
effective rockets of every description, -re- 
deployment of troops and qeupiment to 
conform to this transition. Fifty-nine per- 
cent of this year’s recommended budget of 
$71.8 billion is being spent to meet this chal- 
lenge and that of national security. Your 
further challenge will be to see that these 
fabulous sums spent today for this purpose 
will not have been spent in vain and that 
this great strength shall be used by you as 
future leaders in the quest for permanent 
world peace. 

The challenge to the ministers, the priests, 
the rabbis, is to keep all in this rapidly 
changing world of today in proper perspec- 
tive; to keep us ever mindful when we are 
tempted to be preoccupied with such fast- 
moving events, that we must never become 
so self-centered as a result of our own accom- 
plished miracles, that we forget that all of 
this springs from the fountainhead of 
Almighty God. To teach us further that if 
all of this is to mean anything, if our con- 
tribution is to be worthwhile in the short 
span of life given us, then our ultimate effort 
should be directed toward the permanent 
and peaceful brotherhood of mankind. 

To the statesmen, to those of you who will 
participate, and I hope that each and every 
one of you will in some way, in what I believe 
to be one of the noblest professions, that of 
government, these swiftly moving events 
offer one of the greatest of all challenges. 
Ultimately the goal must be an orderly, 
lawful society where the rights of all are re- 
spected, where the duties of the collective 
republican form of government are fulfilled 
with the least individual coercion. You, as 
Americans, must be ever appreciative of the 
fact that you in your own right do the gov- 
erning in our representative form of gov- 
ernment where you choose your own leaders. 
It has often correctly been stated that bad 
government results from good people failing 
to participate. 

Of course, the challenge is great in every 
other field, but I mention last but not least, 
the responsibility in the future of the edu- 
cator whose job it is to make certain that the 
young men and women of all this Nation 
and the world seek out the truth, foresight, 
perseverance and training to make them, as 
yourselves, the future leaders in these fields; 
to equip you fully to be capable of accepting 
this challenge. This is the greatest chal- 
lenge of the ages. 

More and more in my short public life, 
particularly as a representative in the high- 
est legislative tribunal in the world, the 
United States Congress, I realize how great 
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are our responsibilities, not only to ourselves 
as American citizens, but to the world. Un- 
questionably, our Nation is in a dominant 
position, more so than probably at any other 
time in history. We are cast in the role of 
world leadership. I was taught in law school 
that every right which we enjoy under our 
legal scheme of things has a correlative duty. 
Likewise, when applied on a broader scale, 
our position of world leadership vests us with 
tremendous responsibilities. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the inspirations 
gained by the people of Hungary, who learned 
of and know the freedoms we enjoy in this 
country, became the torch that lit one of the 
national revolts against communistic ty- 
ranny. The United States, and the freedom 
that its people enjoy, as exemplified by the 
torch held on high by the Statue of Liberty 
and seen by all who seek to gain admission 
to this Nation, is the light that gives hope in 
the hearts of the Communist-dominated peo- 
ples of the world and other freedom loving 
nations seeking selfdetermination. It is the 
hope of those, who like ourselves, seek the 
security of permanent peace, it is the hope 
of those who suffer in poverty and ill health, 
those who live in antiquity and discomfort. 
It is our responsibility to see that this torch 
of hope continues to burn ever bright. 

In the position of world leadership, I be- 
lieve the moral fiber of our country has 
stiffened in recent years and that America 
has found new courage and strength. Our 
country today is accepting its challenge, not 
only in the field of military preparedness in 
order that we might perform on the stage 
of world politics in a position of greatest 
strength, but we have also gained new moral 
stature throughout the world. Recent pro- 
nouncements from the executive and legis- 
lative bodies clearly pronounce to the world 
that we intend to deal firmly with those who 
refuse to abide by law and rightness. Doing 
so, in the hope of strengthening the United 
Nations is the greatest hope for the accom- 
plishment of our ultimate goal. One of the 
most gratifying votes I have had the privilege 
of casting was that of confirming President 
Eisenhower’s position on Formosa, stating to 
the world, as well as to Red China, that 
should that nation violate the territorial in- 
tegrity of Nationalist China, that our answer 
would be swift and certain. 

In that same year, the Congress of the 
United States, as representative of all the 
American people, took a significant stand 
on a sound moral basis condemning coloni- 
alism throughout the world. Already this 
session, the President’s Mideast doctrine has 
cleared the House and undoubtedly will pass 
the Senate. This doctrine acknowledges 
fully the responsibility of this Nation, calling 
initially for $200 million in economic aid to 
the nations in this area needing such aid, 
and military aid to fill the power vacuum 
before the Communists do so. At the same 
time, the President, and now the House of 
Representatives, has importuned the United 
Nations with the full power of our country 
behind it to settle this dispute on @ fair and 
honorable basis. Dealing from this position, 
with a sound moral foundation, with ade- 
quate preparedness, and dealing firmly, the 
goal as announced by our President in his 
inaugural address, it is our prayer, can be 
achieved; that goal is “the building of a 
peace with justice in a world where moral law 
prevails:”. Thus the leaders of today are 
accepting the challenge. Your challenge of 
tomorrow will be even greater. This effort 
today will be history tomorrow. Tomorrow's 
history rests with you. Tomorrow’s history 
is your challenge. 

Just the few matters touched upon indi- 
cating the responsibilities of your govern~ 
ment today I hope will be convincing proof 
that in future years it is essential, in that 
you are the leaders of the future, that you 
participate to the fullest extent in govern- 
ment, which is the medium through which 
history is made. Government work, elec- 
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tive, professional, or appointive, is noble 
work. The challenge is ever increasing as 
government becomes more complex and be- 
gins to accept greater responsibilities. Your 
government affects your everyday lives and 
under our system of representative govern- 
ment, by participating you can influence 
the effect that it has. What greater power 
over a person could an agency have than to 
determine whether you should be subject to 
service and sacrifice in time of war? What 
greater influence over a man’s labors—over 
your labors, could there be than to oversee 
the negotiations of your working conditions 
with management—to deduct from your pay- 
roll taxes for the conduct of your govern- 
ment, social security for your future retire- 
ment? What greater control of your com- 
forts of life than to supervise and license all 
public utilities and communications, to be 
responsible for the provision of adequate 
transportation facilities? These are just a 
few examples, but I believe just these few 
examples indicate the importance of your 
participation in the noble profession of 
government, ; 

There are just a few thoughts concerning 
this profession and its fundamental philoso- 
phy that I would like to leave with you. I 
believe it essential that every American de- 
velop and cling to certain basic concepts, 
certain truths, that to me are self-evident in 
this field. Conviction with regard to these 
general concepts as expressed through your 
participation in working for those who will 
represent your beliefs is an essential element 
of our form of government. The expression 
of your conviction through your work is one 
of your greatest challenges. What are some 
of these convictions—these truths—that I 
believe to be self-evident? 

The first, I believe, is that those who are 
governed best are those who are governed 
least. We must accept our responsibilities 
on the local level for solving the problems 
that are not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government under our Constitution. 
We must reverse the trend most markedly 
developed in the last quarter century of 
looking expectantly to Washington for a so- 
lution to all of our problems. Obviously, 
carrying such an approach to its logical ex- 
treme will result in a concentration of power 
in one place, with a possible domination of 
one person, and eventually a socialistic state. 

In connection with this, we must realize 
that the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of jurisdiction over any program and 
the providing of Federal money to facili- 
tate it, means at least to some degree, Federal 
control and if in the hands of wrong per- 
sons, could mean Federal dictation. There 
is, in my opinion, a very real threat being 
offered to these aforementioned concepts 
in Washington today. Perhaps the most 
concrete example is the proposal for Fed- 
eral aid to education. We all want ade- 
quate schools but this has traditionally been 
accepted as a local responsibility. 

I am firmly convinced that one of the 
major bulwarks guaranteeing future repre- 
sentative government is a diversity of teach- 
ings found best suited.to serve not only 
the national but the local purpose, a finding 
which is presently determined in each local- 
ity. There should never be an opportunity 
presented for the Federal Government to 
control the teachings in our schools or the 
policies with respect to school operations. 
Although the President and I seem to dis- 
agree with respect to the wisdom of the 
school aid program, we do agree in the 
broader generality which he stated in his 
State-of-the-Union message in referring to 
his general concept of government: “May 
we know wunity—without conformity.” 

From a practical standpoint, tax money to 
support such a program comes from us on 
a local level and by the time it is returned 
from: Washington it has been depleted by 
some 30 percent for administrative costs 
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This {s one example of where we 


alone. 
must accept the challenge on local respon- 
sibility. Failing to accept it undoubtedly 
will leave a void into which the Federal 
Government will asert itself and in so doing, 
will to some extent infringe upon our rights 
and privileges to control our local educa- 
tional policies. I cite these concepts and the 
challenge offered by the effort to adhere to 
them in that I believe the trend towards 
the bigness of government in Washington 
and the accumulation therein of responsi- 
bility that has traditionally been State and 
local, has developed to alarming proportions 


- of recent years and the necessity for revers- 


‘4ng this trend is, in my opinion, the most 
imminent danger and the greatest challenge. 
Though I do not intend to labor at length 
on these fundamental concepts, I would just 
like to cite 1 or 2 additional fundamental 
beliefs to which we must all adhere if we 
are to preserve the most successful form of 
government in the history of the world. We 
must at all times encourage the development 
of and curb encroachments on, our free en- 
terprise competitive system, which, of course, 
is inimic to socialistic regimentation. 
Struggles concerning this are going on con- 
stantly in Washington today. Efforts are 
being made to get the Government out of 
businesses that can better be handled by 
private enterprise, particularly in the De- 
fense Department. The great struggle over 
the question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or private enterprise should develop 
the great hydroelectric powerplants of the 
Nation continues unabated. These prob- 
lems undoubtedly will be with you in the 
future. 
' The recognition of fiscal responsibility is 
essential in your Government as well as in 
private enterprise, as in the operation of 
your home. We should spend what we can 
afford to spend. We should operate on a 
balanced budget basis. We should accept 
the responsibilities of this generation to pay 
off our $269 billion indebtedness, that costs 
us $4 million. daily in interest alone. 

We must fhhot solve emergency problems 
with permanent measures, but must recog- 
nize that such measures are temporary. 
They are only expedients at best, and, there- 
fore, as soon as possible, we should relieve 
the American people of these emergency bur- 
dens. Some of these burdens have been re- 
lieved. Those imposed in time of war, such 
as price and rent controls, have been relieved. 
Others remain, such as excise taxes. But 
the real risk involved is that in the heat of 
& passing emergency, such as .the present 
critical school shortage, we pass legislation 
of a permanent nature with which posterity 
will be saddled. 

To sum up, and again to quote our Presi- 
dent: “When dealing with peoples’ problems, 
be human, be liberal. When dealing with 
their money, be conservative.” 

This is the challenge of tomorrow—this 
is the challenge of the ages. You will be 
called upon to meet this challenge. The 
manner in which you do this will constitute 
your legacy to posterity—to your children. 
You have, through your college education, 
better equipped yourselves to meet this 
challenge. I wish you every successs and 
may your lives, each and every one, be happy 
and purposeful. 


[From the Tampa Tribune of February 9, 
1957] 
SrraicHtT TALK From Mr. Cramer 
Too many Southerners who shout about 
States’ rights talk out of hh sides of their 
mouths, as Gov. Marvin did in a re- 
cent message to the Georgia ture. In 


one breath he dafned Federal intrusion 
upon State authority. In the next breath 
he boasted that Georgia led the Southeast 
in the amount of Federal aid funds obtained 
“in benefits for our people.” 
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It is absurdly inconsistent to way. 
States’ rights banner with one hanq wn 
rattle a tin cup in Washington with the 
other. If the Federal Government takes oye, 
a° State’s financial responsibilities, ;; is 
inevitably going to take over more of that 
State’s governmental powers. : 

This inconsistency of position has been 
particularly noticeable in the controyers 
over Federal aid to schools. Many Souther, 
Congressmen apparently oppose a schoo} 
building handout only if a desegregation 
string is specifically tied to it. Otherwise 
they’d vote for this new surrender of rp. 
sponsibility to Washington and brag to the 
voters back home how much Federa] money 
they were bringing to the State. 

We're happy to see that Congressman 
Cramer, of the Tampa district, is not one 
of these. 

In his talk to the University of Tampa 
graduating class, Mr. CRAMER pointed directly 
to the principle involved. 

“We must accept our responsibilities op 
the local level for solving problems that are 
not specifically delegated to the Federal Goy. 
ernment under our Constitution,” he saiq. 
“We all want adequate schools but this tra. 
ditionally has been accepted as a local re. 
sponsibility. * * * It is time we reversed the 
trend of a last quarter century of looking 
expectantly to Washington for the solution 
of our problems.” 

And he pointed to a fundamental! fact so 
often forgotten by voters and concealed by 
politicians: Federal aid is not “free” money, 
It comes right out of the pockets of local tax- 
payers—with the difference that a large part 
of it melts away in Federal administrative 
costs before it returns to the people from 
which it was collected. 

The present special Federal aid to com. 
munities which, like Tampa, bear an ab- 
normal school burden because of the pres- 
ence of military installations can be justi- 
fied. Here the Federal Government is help- 
ing meet a federally created problem. 

But there certainly is no justification for 
the Federal Government to hand out money 
to meet normal public school needs which 
ought to be paid for from State and local 
taxes. Federal controls will follow this aid as 
surely as bills ‘follow Christmas. 

We commend to other Congressmen the 
stand taken by Co an CRAMER. This 
is the kind of States’ right talk which is good 
for both the South and the Nation. 





Altoona, Pa., Now Has 3,600 More Per- 
sons Employed in New Jobs, Thanks to 
the Altoona Industrial Development 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 20, 
1957 issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
tells the story of the accomplishments of 
the Altoona Enterprises, Inc., in securing 
11 new industries with 3,600 new jobs 
which represents a boost in Altoona’s an- 
nual payroll by $12 million. 

The Altoona plan which has attracted 
the attention of thousands of industrial 
groups from all over the United States 
brought to Altoona the following manu- 
facturing plants: Butterick Co., Inc.; Na- 
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tional United States Radiator Co., Inc.; 
s, K. F. Industries, Inc.; Butcher & Hart 
Manufacturing Co.; Altoona Shoe Co.; 
sydney Chairs, of Pennsylvania; Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Co.; Veeder-Root, Inc.; 
stanley Electric Manufacturing Co.; Syl- 
yania Electric Co.; and Cross Keys Man- 
ufacturing Co. All of these industries 
have found Altoona an ideal place for 
their manufacturing efforts and recog- 
nized the great desire on the part of 
Altoona residents to build for the com- 
munity a stronger economy, thus pro- 
yiding jobs for the surplus labor in that 


area. 

It has been a pleasure as representative 
in Congress from the 20th District of 
pennsylvania to work in close harmony 
with officials of the Altoona Enterprises, 
Inc., and to join them in taking pardon- 
able pride in this collective effort that 
has been made to build a bigger and bet- 
ter Altoona, Pa. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Jon WELL Done 

Altoona now has 3,600 more persons em- 
ployed in new Jobs, thanks to the Altoona 
industrial development fund, through their 
effort in the past 6 years, and more jobs 
are on the way as announcement will soon 
be made of new industries being located in 
this area. 

Altoona Enterprises, Inc., Jobs for Joes, the 
committee of 100 and the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce are responsible for Altoona’s 
job growth and the contributions of most 
loyal citizens have brought about the city’s 
industrial expansion. 

In every section of the State Altoona’s 
achievement, in procuring new industry, is 
highly lauded and what Altoona, through 
its enterprising citizens, has accomplished 
is praised. a. 

Altoonans.are more and more appreciating 
the Altoona Enterprises, Inc., whose mem- 
bers have been too busy getting new plants 
and possibly neglecting the eduaction of 
every citizen in the program. Now that re- 
sults are plainly shown and new jobs cre- 
ated, citizens are climbing aboard the band- 
wagon. 

Of course, there are some growlers about 
industry, but the only complaints come from 
some known grouches, and some jobless, 
and from organizations that collect dues but 
have never contributed any money nor have 
they offered their services. 

The Altoona Chamber of Commerce has 
just issued a brochure that pictures most 
emphatically Altoona’s success as regards the 
industrial fund and the achievement through 
money contributed by Altoona citizens. 
Eleven new industries to date is the record. 
These firms employ 3,600 people and more 
than 70 percent of the employees are men. 
The Altoona payroll has been boosted by 
$12,000,000 annually. That performance 
needs no defending. It speaks for itself. 
It should silence the grossly uninformed 
complainers. 

The brochure tells how all the contribu- 
tions were used. Since 1950, contributions 
amounted to $813,325 with an earned inter- 
est of $34,000, bringing the, available indus- 
try fund up to $847,325. To this can be 
added the $134,000 held in second mortgage 
bond sales. Necessary expenditures over 
the 6-year period were $260,000 for land pur- 
chases, $22,000 for advertising and $62,000 
for administrative work. 

The industrial fund today has $469,000 
invested in 5 new industrial plants, and this 
sum is being paid back in rentals. 
rs Altoona will continue 
to grow” is the statement contained in the 
brochure, It’s @ fact that Altoonans have 
come to realize, but it requires the full coop- 
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eration of every citizen, which is most cer- 
tainly deserved. 

The Altoona industrial progress is sup- 
ported by pictures of the new plants and no 
one can refute such evidence. Altoona has 
put contributed money to work and has 
achieved a fine success. 

Perhaps we in Altoona should “talk it up” 
more extensively than has been done in the 
past. Other cities in the State talk favor- 
ably about the Altoona plan. We Altoonans 
should be the most appreciative of the pro- 
gram. The citizens directing the industrial 
expansion deserve, and should receive, the 
greatest praise from the home folks. Con- 
gratulations, committee members, for a job 
accomplished through hard work, diligence, 
and in the true community spirit. 





Nebraska’s Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow will be Nebraska’s 
birthday. It was on March 1, 1867, 90 
years ago, that President Andrew Jack- 
son signed the proclamation making the 
Territory of Nebraska one of the United 
States of America, the 37th in the Union. 
Statehood was thus achieved after the 
first statehood bill had been vetoed by 
the same President. 

Just this month, we have celebrated 
the birth anniversaries of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. That gave 
us a chance to glance backward through 
the years to see what Nebraska looked 
like during the terms of office of those 
great Presidents. 

During Washington’s administration, 
Nebraska was but rolling prairie land, 
cut through by many rivers, populated 
mainly by the Indians. At that time, 
the territory belonged to Spain and 
the Spanish were beginning to press 
their claims in the upper Missouri Basin. 

Long before Lincoln’s day, Nebraska 
had become the property of the United 
States as a part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The territory had become settled 
in most of the eastern part. The Oregon 
Trail and the Mormon Trail had crossed 
Nebraska and the dream of a new 
State was in formation. 

According to the Nebraska Blue Book, 
the huge fossil beds and glacia: deposits 
of Nebraska give proof that in past geo- 
logic ages, this region was the bottom 
of an inland sea which was later elevated 
above the water. At one time, a tropical 
climate prevailed and during a later 
period glaciers covered the land. Arche- 
ological explorations have uncovered 
considerable evidence indicating the 
presence of prehistoric man in the State. 

It has been estimated about 40,000 
Indians lived in Nebraska at the time 
of the earliest white settlements. Pre- 
sumably they had migrated to the area 
several hundred years before the first 
explorers. 

The Spanish are presumed to have 
been the first white men to come to 
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Nebraska. Right now there is a minor 
controversy on that point where Nebras- 
ka and Kansas are both claiming to be 
the last peint of the northward pene- 
tration of the Spanish in the summer of 
1541 when the Indians dominated the 
area and bison roamed the prairies by 
the thousands. 

About the year 1700 French trappers 
began to venture up the rivers. By 1739 
they had named the Platte River and 
traveled nearly the entire length of the 
State. 

Spain, France, and England had all 
claimed the Nebraska region at one time 
or another. In 1803, after establishing 
her rights, France sold the region to the 
United States. 

The famed Lewis and Clarke com- 
manded the first American expedition 
to reach the area in the years 1804-06. 
There followed then the glowing story 
of the courageous pioneers who carved a 
great State out of the prairie wilderness. 

The history of Nebraska built rapidly 
after the first military post was estab- 
lished at Fort Atkinson on the present 
site of the village of Fort Calhoun which 
is few miles north of Omaha. It hada 
population of over 1,000 people and was 
the location of the first school, library, 
brickyard, sawmill, grist mill, and the 
first extensive farming by white men 
within this particular territory. 

Missionaries came early to minister to 
the needs of the Indians. By 1832 cov- 
ered wagons had started the parallel ruts 
across the prairies that later became the 
Oregon Trail, which for the next 40 years 
was the greatest wagon road this world 
has ever seen. Other great trails across 
Nebraska included the Mormon Trail 
from Bellevue or Omaha west to Utah; 
the Denver Trail from the Missouri River 
to Denver, and the Nebraska City cutoff 
up the West Blue to the Platte and on 
to Denver. Thousands of wagons trav- 
eled over these trails each year until the 
construction of the Union Pacific made 
them no longer practical. 

The most rugged frontier conditions 
reigned in Nebraska during those years 
but out of that prairie sod the pioneers 
carved homes. They started to farm and 
villages grew. The heat of summer, the 
blizzard of winter, the marauding In- 
dians, the droughts, the grasshopper 
plagues, the prairie fires never for a mo- 
ment daunted these courageous pioneers 
in their bright vision of a new land they 
could call home under the Government 
of the United States. 

The Nebraska region was a part of 
the Territory of Indiana in 1804. The 
following year it was made a part of the 
Territory of Louisiana with its capital at 
St. Louis. After 1812 it became a part 
of the Territory of Missouri but was de- 
tached in 1821 when Missouri became a 
State. Nebraska then became a part of 
the great unorganized region commonly 
called the Indian Country. 

Nebraska got its name from a river. 
The Indians called the Platte River 
“Nebrathka,” meaning “Flat Water.” 
The State claimed title to “Nebraska” 
and the river reverted to the “Platte.” 

The first bill to organize Nebraska Ter- 
ritory came in 1844. The Congress 
turned down the bill. Similar bills failed 
to pass in 1848 and 1853. The fourth 
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effort won success and Nebraska became 
a Territory in 1854 during the adminis- 
tration of President Franklin Pierce. 

The first Governor of Nebraska-Terri- 
tory was Francis Burt, of South Carolina. 
Immediately a struggle was started be- 
tween Omaha and Bellevue as to which 
would be the capital. Omaha won. 
Later the capital was moved to Lincoln. 

It was in 1865 that the Union — 
started to build the railroad acr the 
State, the rails which revolutionized 
transportation in the area. 

Nebraska had a long, hard fight to 
become a State. With a sharp division 
of interest between free and slave terri- 
tory, many delays were encountered. 
Many residents were opposed to the very 
idea of statehood. 

The Congress passed an enabling act 
April 19, 1864, and on June 2, 1866, an 
election was held to climax the stirring 
controversy. The tabulation showed 
3,938 Nebraskans in favor of statehood 
and 3,838 against. 

The Statehood Act was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The veto was overridden, 
and on the following March 1 the State 
of Nebraska was created. 

Succeeding years found more settle- 
ments starting in all parts of the State 
except the sandhills. Pioneers were be- 
ginning to move into the extreme west 
end of the State. New railroads were 
built. Waves of homesteading immi- 
grants came. 

The new homestead law proved a 
major boon, and people came in from 
the many States to the east, most to live 
out their lives in Nebraska. 

They came in various nationalities. 
These individuais blended into the com- 
munities. It was a hardy lot of pioneers 
who grubbed a living from the soil. Dis- 
appointments were many, but these peo- 
ple stayed on and on, raising their fam- 
ilies despite incredible hardships all 
along the frontier. Regardless of pe- 
riods of drought, Nebraska’s pioneer 
farmers faced the future unafraid. 

In the western part-of the State, where 
the rainfall is sometimes scary, farmers 
looked at the lazy waters of’ the Platte 
going by to waste themselves in the sea. 

Men of vision organized irrigation in 
the North Platte Valley. Crops boomed. 
Irrigation spread to other parts of the 
State and is still spreading. It is Nebras- 
ka’s guarantee of crops despite the rain- 
fall which may or may not come. Later 
the same water was put to another task— 
production of electric power. 

Industry got started in Nebraska. 
Many farmers expanded their agricul- 
tural pursuits to include the raising and 
saw a new potential. Now millions of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep annually go to 
market. Stockmen looked at the green 
grass which covers the sandhills and 
saw a new potiential. Now millions of 
cattle graze those hills. — 

Nebraska boasts of having the finest 
steaks in the world. Every automobile 
license issued in Nebraska proudly pro- 
claims it “the Beef State.” 

During the wars in which the United 
States was engaged Nebraska’s young 
men and women served notably. Thou- 
sands of our servicemen have died for 
their country on the field of battle. Al- 
ways we have tried to hold our flag high 
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among those of the other great States. 
_ Nebraska has grown up and tomorrow 
we will be 90 years young. In June 
Omaha is going to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation. Mayor 
John Rosenblatt and Gov. Victor Ander- 
son have invited President Eisenhower to 
be the principal speaker at the jubilee. 
Other cities and towns across the State 
are celebrating other anniversaries this 
year. 

We have in Nebraska a people of cour- 
age and ambition who seek to be good 
Nebraskans and good Americans. 

A portrayal of the State is contained 
in this description of the great seal of 
Nebraska, adopted by the legislature in 
1867: ; 

The eastern part of the circle to be repre- 
sented by a steamboat ascending the Mis- 
souri River; the mechanic arts to be repre- 
sented by a smith with hammer and an- 
vil; in the foreground, agriculture to be rep- 
resented by a settler’s cabin, sheaves of 
wheat and stalks of growing corn; in the 
background a train of cars heading toward 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the extreme 
west, the Rocky Mountains to be plainly in 
view; around the top of this circle, to be in 
capital letters, the motto “Equality before 
the law,’ and the circle surrounded by the 
words “Great seal of the State of Nebraska.” 


“Eauality before the law,” “honesty 
before men,” and “reverence before God,” 
are the precepts upon which Nebraska 
built and is building. These are the pre- 
cepts which will keep Nebraska great 
and enduring through the years to come. 

For tomorrow’s 90th anniversary, I 
raise my hand in salute to the great State 
of Nebraska. 
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The Dream Imperiled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDO 





L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following thoughtful and eloquent edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Tidings en- 
titled “The Dream Imperiled,” tells us in 
stirring words that the valiant, costly, 
and well-intentioned efforts of these 
United States to make real the dream of 
world peace is being imperiled in spite of 
our contributions because of the lack of 
courage of some and the indifference and 
materialism of other of our allies. 

For those interested in the position of 
the United States in the United Nations, 
I recommend the following sound advice 
and counsel contained in this editorial: 


THe Dream IMPERILED 


“May God give us the courage to preserve 
the basic principles of the American faith 
as we see unmoral diplomacy writing, with 
deceptive phrases, equivocations, and quib- 
bles, the inglorious epitaph of the United 
Nations.” 

These sobering words of David Lawrence 
merit calm reflection in the interval between 
the celebration of the birthdays of Lincoln 
and of Washington. At least on these days of 
grateful remembrance we may extol our char- 
ters of freedom and recall the lights and 
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shadows of the American dream, wt}, 
some fervent one-worldet crudgelin: y; ,. 
chauvinists and isolationists. On the q... 
we honor the founder and the savior o; ,,.. 
country, we may be uninhibited lovers »; «,, 
fatherland. : 

Let then words of rhetoric recall the spjen. 
dor of rights inalienable endowed to may j, 
his Creator. There is need in an hou ,; 
anxiety to know again the simple spjrj; te 
hear again the simple truth that the |iber:\.. 
of freemen have a bastion unassailable 5), 
when moored in the bedrock of diyinj:; 
For if our freedoms are God-given, no ma, 
no state can take them away. Tyrants may 
bludgeon the body but they can never silence 


th 
we 





- the soul. 


These are consoling thoughts as we lic; 
our wounds in our idealistic escapade int, 
the thistled bypaths of collective security 
There is no “disguising the fact that the 
United Nations has failed as an instrumen: 
for safeguarding the peace, failed because 
of the futile babble of diplomats false ty 
the hopes that fill the freedom-loving woriq 
The old League, without us, came to disaster 
after 20 years because it refused to mee 
decisively the issue of aggression. The new 
league, with us, fumbles into futility pe. 
cause it too is hesitant and afraid. It; 
sole contribution to these days ‘is a set of 
standards which our friends are forced to 
accept, but which our enemies reject with 
derision. 

The parallel in both quests for peace js 
so strikingly similar as to be shocking 
There are the same pettinesses among 
friends and jealousies among allies, the same 
selfish desire for the mean advantage. There 
are fears for the need of further prepared- 
ness, the freightening specter of the alter- 
native of a world cataclysm, and the rach 
hope in_the eventual sweet reasonableness 
of a dishonorable foe. Irresolution will not 
stay the holocaust. Rather it whets the 
appetite for further aggrandisement, and 
any further sellout anywhere makes more 
imminent the new Armageddon. 

We cannot go it alone in the pursuit of 
world peace. We are willing even yet to 
sacrifice our men and our fortune in a sin- 
cere struggle to preserve the hard-won free- 
doms of man. Our Armed Forces are serv- 
ing in 49 foreign nations that peace remain 
as a boon to earth. We are yet prepared 
to scatter billions to light the lamp of hope 
for the world’s destitute and despairing. 

But our first duty is to look to our own 
safety and preserve the sovereignty of this 
land of sanctuary. To do this we need allies 
who will forever stand resolute with us in 
reciprocal responsibility. There are stirrings 
of economic stress at home to parallel the 
increasing international strain. In the cause 
of freedom we have not found friends pre- 
pared to make sacrifices commensurate with 
our own. Our policy is all the more perplex- 
ing in an abandonment all the more 
bewildering. : 


) 





Why the Budget Is So High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
cherished belief that Members of this 
Congress try with might and main to 
cling to their responsibility as Repre- 
sentatives of their uents in oper- 
ating our Federal estab ent with 4 
minimum of confusion and inefficiency. 
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i believe, further, that a majority of this 
House with me a belief in the 
statement of Abraham Lincoln that “we 
should do neither more nor less than we 

ye the people reason to believe we 
would do when they gave us their votes.” 
as a biveprint for following this very 
sound advice, the following editorial by 
mr. David Lawrence which appeared not 
only in the Washington Star, but in my 
hometown paper, the Huntington Her- 
ald-Dispatch, of Huntington, W. Va., 
ought to have an extremely wide distri- 


bution. 

I submit to you that there is a vast 
difference between a father’s responsi- 
pility to his family and the obligation 
of Government to its citizens. On the 
one hand the head of a family earns 
and dispenses his substance to his de- 
pendency as the individual and collec- 
tive need dictates. On the other hand, 
I strongly submit that Government is 
no more nor less than a steward of the 
public income. It does not earn, as does 
a family head; rather, it takes directly 
from its constituency and acts only as 
financial middleman in redistributing 
that income for the support of orderly 
Government. 

Since I am certain that other Mem- 
bers of this House share with me the be- 
lief that Government is simply a stew- 
ard for the general estate, the following 
comment by Mr. Lawrence may be of 
some assistance in helping them to as- 
sess their records of achievement thus 
far in this 85th Congress: 


Wy THE Buncet Is So Hich—Srzt BLAMED 
on CONGRESS’ COMMITMENTS WHICH, ONCE 
Brecun, CAN’r Be HALTED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Just why is the Federal budget so high? Is 
Ike becoming New Dealish and a convert to 
big spending? 

The answer to both questions is that, once 
a commitment is made to a certain line of 
welfare expenses, the annual outlays grow 
bigger and bigger. Whether President Eisen- 
hower likes it or not, he has to go along with 
the programs which have been initiated un- 
der previous administrations and which it is 
almost impossible for him or any future 
President,*politically at least, to abandon. 

That’s the real story of what’s back of the 
high budget. And the lesson to be learned 
is never to start any new line of commit- 
ments, such as Federal aid to school con- 
struction, unless the American people, with 
their eyes wide open, realize that this means 
a constantly increasing expenditures indefi- 
nitely and not merely, as has been repre- 
sented, a temporary plan for “just a few 
ye & 

The best way to explain the nature of 
these older commitments and what they 
mean in the course of only 3 years is to ex- 
amine the expenditures for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1954, and note the in- 
creases that have been made in those same 
aaa for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 

In this short interval here are some of the 
increases: 

1. Approximately $2,774,000,000 is the re- 
sult of increases for military operations and 
upkeep, military housing and bases, military 
research, maintenance of Reserve forces, 
including one item of an additional $124 
million for pensions for retired military per- 
sonnel and another increase of $483 million 
to develop the atom, 
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2. Another huge addition—$4,042,000,000— 
has come about primarily because of a $3,- 
696,000,000 increase in pensions for retired 
workers, widows and orphans, the needy aged, 
the blind, and the disabled, and a series of 
items such as $200 million for school con- 
struction, and $132 million for medical re- 
search. There is an increase of $17 million 
for school lunches, which now are to cost 
$100 million a year, and, if anybody in Con- 
gress proposes to cut out this last sum, he will 
get into trouble politically back home, though 
everyone knows American parents aren't 
starving and can afford to pay a few cents a 
day to the school to prepare hot lunches 
for their children. Other welfare expendi- 
— of different kinds add up to an increase 
of $347 million over what was being spent 
3 years ago for the same things. 

8. Now in another category—veterans’ 
beenfits—there’s a total increase of $591 mil- 
lion, and it's hard for Congressmen to vote 
to cut that down. 

4. In the aid given to the farmers, the total 
is up $455 million over what it was 3 years 
ago. 

5. In the international programs, diploma- 
tic activities show an increase of $440 mil- 
lion, but, even figuring this in and noting 
that economic aid has come down by $25 
million since 1954, it would appear that the 
net increase for foreign aid is about $415 
million. This excludes an item of $500 mil- 
lion which the United States Government 
will be spending to redeem its prev ously 
given notes of that amount to the Inverna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Presumably these 
notes could be floated in the open market 
and an equal sum collected. 

6. Interest on the public debt has gone up 
$834 million, and there is an item of $940 mil- 
lion increase for general management costs in 
Government. 

7. Another group of proposed expenditures 
listed in the budget includes $1,086,000,000 
for highways, about $623 million for hous- 
ing, and $212 million to promote aviation, 
with a couple of items of added expense in 
disaster relief amounting to $61 million and 
$53 million for civil defense against possible 
atom attacks. : 

What it all adds up to is about $12.5 billion 
more than was being spent 3 years ago, and 
a large part of it is directly related to con- 
gressional commitments to projects and poli- 
cies initiated long before the present admin- 
istration came into power. The annual ex- 
pense now grows because prices have risen 
and costs are higher than ever before. Also, 
as the population increases, there are more 
individuals retired, more who are entitled to 
pensions, and more children who attend 
schools and need free lunches, and so on all 
along the line. 

Once Congress starts a line of Federal ex- 
penditure, each Congress is up against the 
question either of stopping the whole project 
or meeting the added expense that each year 
brings. 

The whole trouble is that, in the New Deal 
and Fair Deal years, elections were won by 
claiming that humanitarianism demanded 
all these welfare programs and now the un- 
informed voters—in a prosperous country, 
with States, cities, and counties that ought 
to be able to take care of their own obliga- 
tions in these fields of welfare—have put the 
major burden on the Federal Government. 

The outlay is growing and growing, and 
there will be no tax relief till the country 
discovers that the Federal Government really 
cannot afford to keep on paying for things 
the local units of government ought really 
to be doing for their citizens. The chances 
are the local units would do it more economi- 
cally, too, because they are closer to the 
picture, but, when Washington is doling out 
the money, every part of the country has its 
hand out to get its share of the giveaways. 
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Increase in Postal Rates on First-Class 
Mail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is seldom that we receive in our mail a 
letter from a constituent who asks us to 
increase his cost of doing business. This 
letter that I append hereto was written 
by a person who understands some of 
the problems of our Government and is 
willing to pay for the benefits that he 
receives. 

His letter certainly has a different ap- 
proach from most of the letters we re- 
ceive in regard to increasing postal rates 
on first-class mail. I commend this let- 
ter for reading. 

The letter follows: 

TELLS CONGRESSMEN UNITED STATES SERVICES 
Must Pay THEM OWN Way 


(Eprror’s Note.—Herman J. Tholen today 
mailed letters to Senators FRANK CARLSON 
and ANDREW SCHOEPPEL and Sixth District 
Representative Wint SMITH supporting the 
proposed increase in the postage letter rate 
to 5 cents. This is a copy of those letters.) 


Dear SENATOR CARLSON: I understand that 
the question of raising the letter rate of 
postage to 5 cents will be considered at this 
session of Congress. ; 

I want to state at the outset that I believe 
all service departments of Government, on 
a fee or charge basis, should be self-support- 
ing. There is no sound reason why the Post 
Office Department or any service department 
should be subsidized by the taxpayers in 
general. The users of the services receive 
the benefits and there is no good reason why 
the nonusers should help carry the burden 
for them. 

I believe that not only the first-class letter 
rate should be raised to help wipe out the 
annual postal department deficit, but that 
all classes of postal rates Should be reexam- 
ined and adjusted to equal the cost of han- 
dling each particular class. 


ONE EXCEPTION 


I would allow one exception, which I be- 
lieve is in the general interest of very nearly 
100 percent of the population; that is, the 
newspaper and book rates. There is good 
sound reasoning behind the idea that the 
dissemination of news and knowledge should 
be at a minimum expense to the public, so 
that even the poorest of the poor are not, 
by being priced out of the market, denied the 
advantages of keeping themselves informed. 

I would not extend this exception to the 
slick-paper magazines if over 50 percent of 
their pages are devoted to paid advertising. 
Advertisers should pay for their advertising, 
including delivery to their potential cus- 
tomers. This, of course, applies equally to 
catalogs, circulars, etc. 

Parcel post should be put on a cost-of-de- 
‘livery basis. The Post Office Department 
should establish rates sufficient to cover the 
cost of handling parcel post, or get out of 
the express and freight business. The pres- 
ent rates possibly are high enough to cover 
the cost from the dispatching to the receiv- 
ing post offices. 

DELIVERY CHARGE 

But if that is true, packages weighing over 
a minimum of, say, 1 pound, should be called 
for upon notice of receipt by the post office, 
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or a delivery charge added at a sufficient rate 
per pound to cover city and/or rural delivery. 

Getting back to the letter rate, which 
seems to be the only rate mentioned in cur- 
rent dispatches, I am in favor of a 5-cent or 
even 6-cent rate, except for local delivery. 
I believe that simple justice derhands that 
a distinction (as formerly it was) be made 
between local and nonlocal delivery. The 
present 3-cent rate for letters and the 2-cent 
rate for postal cards is high enough for local 
delivery. 
ery I think should be raised to 3 cents. 

I also believe that private cards, carrying 
the 2-cent local or 3-cent nonlocal rate 
should be limited in size, length, and width 
not to exceed the size of a standard large- 
sized envelope, about 44% by 10 inches. 

Air-mail rates, too, I am sure, should be 
revised upward. It doesn’t make sense to 
grant Government subsidies to airlines, in 
order to make possible an air-letter rate of 
6 cents. If it costs, say, 10 cents, to carry 
a letter by air, then, charge 10 cents. 

If it is of enough importance to me to get 
a letter to New York in 24 hours, why should 
the taxpayer have to pay 4 cents of the cost 
to accommodate me? s 

As long as the Post Office Department is 
faced with annual deficits, it doesn’t make 
sense to increase the deficit to give me the 
convenience of added speed in delivery of 
something that benefits me and not the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. THOLEN. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
having in mind the recent observance 
of the anniversary of the Lithuanian 
declaration of independence, the sympa- 
thy which all of us fee) for those in 
Lithuania who have been forced behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the hope which 
we all entertain that a free Lithuania 
may one day again take its rightful place 
among the free nations of the world, I 
include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the Lithuanian Amer- 
icans of the town of Norwood, Mass., in 
connection with Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day: 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
LITHUANIAN AMERICANS OF THE TOWN OF 
Norwoop, aT A SPECIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 
39TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE BY THE LITHUANIAN NATION, 
HeEtp at St. Georce’s HALL ON THE 10TH 
Day or Fesruary 1957 
Whereas Lithuania has suffered for almost 

17 years and continues to suffer under the 

heavy and unbearable yoke of slavery im- 

posed upon her through the brutal and mer- 

ciless occupation of the Soviet Union; and 
Whereas the passage of time has clearly 
exposed the totalitarian motives of the 

Kremlin masters, motives that have horri- 

fied the world and continue to engender fear 

in the hearts of all peace-loving people; and 
Whereas the insidious machinations of the 

Kremlin despots are a constant threat to the 

rest of the free world; and 
Whereas the Soviet Union has proved to the 

free world that it will never tolerate man’s 


The card rate for nonlocal deliv-\ 
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natural right to freedom, but will quash all 
such efforts with a stinging and unabated 
fury as witnessed by the free world, in the 
recent tragic plight of the Hungarian peo- 
ple: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this great gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the town 
of Norwood genuinely appreciative of the 
American heritage of freedom, fully aware 
of the gravity of the present international 
situation, and mindful of the sorrowful fate 
of the Lithuanian nation, pledge their un- 
questionable loyalty and unstinted support 
to this great country’s genuine quest for a 
lasting peace and justice in the world; be it 
further 
Resolved, That we urge the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States to continue to 
condemn the Soviet occupation of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States; be it further 
Resolved, That we raise our voice in be- 
half of our brethren in protest to the slav- 
ery into which they have been plunged by 
the Communist imperialists and the latest 
demonstration of brutality in Hungary; be 
it finally 
Resolved, That we express our deepest 
gratitude and appreciation to the Federal 
Government and the Congress of the United 
States for their constant, sympathetic, and 
vigilant attitude toward the eventual restora- 
tion of freedom to the people of Lithuania. 
LITHUANIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PEDERATION OF AMERICA No. 10. 
WILLIAM Kuprka, President. 
ANDREW T. VENCKERS, Secrctary. 





So-Called Civil Rights Measures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following news release: 

“Force measures under the guise of pro- 
tecting civil rights, but which in reality 
would create civil wrongs, constitute.a mon- 
strous threat to the liberties of all Americans, 
and could result in the sacrifice of old and 
basic individual rights and freedoms to pos- 
sible political prosecution and persecution,” 
United States Representative Orro E. Pass- 
MAN has warned congressional colleagues. 

He said today, in a statement at Washing- 
ton, that rights which have long been upper- 
most to all citizens “already seriously 
threatened by the Supreme Court's notorious 
school integration decision and the attend- 
ant activities of Federal courts in attempt- 
ing to enforce that decision” now “stand in 
danger of being usurped” through prece- 
dents being set in Federal courts, and would 
be “even more seriously endangered” by pas- 
sage of the civil-rights legislation being pro- 
posed by the administration and other pro- 
ponents in Congress. 

Representative PassmaNn, of Louisiana’s 
Fifth Congressional District, charged that 
the “so-called civil-rights measures further 
threaten the individual’s rights to be secure 
in person and against individual 
arrest and seizure, the right of indictment by 
a grand jury, and trial by jury.” 

The proposed legislation includes estab- 
lishment of an investigatory commission 
(with power of subpena), a civil-rights 
division (with injunctive authority) in the 
Justice Department, and “other interference” 
with individual and States rights, Congress- 
man PassMaNn said. He asserted that the 


program, against which southern Congress- 
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men are now waging vigorous opp: sition 
would by-pass the need for a person to ¢,. 
‘haust State judicial and administra:,.. 
remedies before turning to the 
courts. 
His statement continued: 

. “It begins to look more and more as though 
the highly emotional and inflammatory 9)... 
tion of ‘segregation or integration’ is me:). 
odically being used as a whipping boy to q).. 
guise an all-out attack upon constitutiona)), 
guaranteed freedoms of the American peo,), 

“But there are areas, including the South. 
land, where the concept of civil liberties jg 
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still unclouded by the spectre of something 
called ‘social equality.’ We can see more 
clearly the steps to tyranny that are being 


taken, cloaked in a misguided sense of com- 
passion for racial minorities. 

“We must continue td hope and strive ty 
awaken the majority of Americans to the 
grave threats to liberty that are being per. 
petrated and attempted in the name of some. 
thing called ‘liberalism.’ 

“May the majority of Americans—and cop. 
sequently the majority of the Congress— 
realize before it is too late that liberty ang 
liberalism are not, and never have been, one 
and the same.” 





Economic Changes in Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by John 
Kenneth Galbraith, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, before Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Farm and Home 
Week, Madison, Wis., February 5, 1957: 

Eoonomic CHANGES IN RURAL AMERICA 


I feel myself very fortunate this morning. 
it has been a pleasure to be here in Madison 
and to see many old friends once more 
Those who planned the program were also 
most generous to me. That topic, Economic 
Changes in Rural America, is one that gives 
me a great deal of latitude. I am in the 
happy position of a minister who preaches a 
sermon against sin or in favor of the Ten 
Commandments. He has lots of room to 
move around; he can get by with a minimum 
of scriptural knowledge. I propose this 
morning to make full use of the latitude you 
have accorded me. 

I feel favored in one more respect. A few 
days ago I met my wise and much beloved 
Harvard colleague, John Gaus, and told him 
that I was coming out to speak to you. Pro- 
fessor Gaus is well known here in Madison. 
He was for many years a most distinguished 
teacher in this university. He still counts 
himself a member of that magic fraternity— 
those who say, “I am a Wisconsin man.” He 
told me he thought the Wisconsin Farm and 
Home Week provided the best audience 4 
speaker ever had. When I asked him the 
reason for this high praise he said, “You like 
to hear a man speak his mind.” 

There are some matters on which I have 
been ‘yearning to speak my mind. I welcome 
this occasion. 

The first requirement for good farm com- 
munities is an elementary one. It is satis- 
factory farm income. I have heard, as have 
all of you, about farming as a way of life. So 
itis. But to say that farming is a way of life 
is not enough, for it can be a poor way % 
life and a good way of life. In the last an- 
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alysis, the thing that probably makes the 
most difference is the pay the farmer and his 


et suggesting that happiness de- 
pends directly om income—as a people we 
richer every year, but I am not so 
that our total reward from life goes up 
onately. But the income of a fam- 
ily does need to be reasonably certain. A 
aden drop in prices for the farmer, like 
, sudden layoff for the city worker, is an 
ynmistakable hardship. We also know that 
paving reached @ given standard of income 
and a given standard of living it is hard to 
down from that level. Rightly or 
wrongly, we all like the things to which 
we have become accustomed. The costs of 
living, like the costs of production, become 
adjusted to one level of price; it is very 
pard to move down-to another. 

Here, it seems to me, is the clue to the 
farm problem of recent years. It is true 
that net income per farm is still far above 
the levels of 20 or 30 years ago. Those who 
pave pointed this out are being quite hon- 
est. The hardship is in the downward trend. 
And the drop has been great. In comparable 
prices, the average net farm income was 
$3,314 in 1948 and $2,849 as late as 1951. 
Last year it averaged only about $2,300. 

A reduction of this size would be hard to 
take under any circumstances. It can mean 
the difference between a good community 
life and @ poor one and a good family life 
and a poor one. It can mean the difference 
between a son going to school and, to cite a 
development in so many of our farm commu- 
nities, a wife having to find a job. It has 
meant, for many farm people, the difference 
between hope and frustration. 

But there is another aspect of this decline 
which seems to me even more troublesome, 
In recent years, not declining. but increas- 
ing income has been normal. Every quar- 
ter—four times a year—we have a commu- 
nique from Washington telling us how much 
the gross national product—very roughly the 
total of everyone’s income—has gone up. 
Each January we have an explosion of state- 
ments telling how rich we have become. The 
incomes Of virtually all other groups in the 
country have heen advancing. Agricultural 
income, we would expect, would be rising 
too. But instead it has been falling. 

Nor are the explanations of this disparity 
convincing. We are told, with great regu- 
larity, that this nearly unique agricultural 
trend is the inevitable readjustment follow- 
ing “the war.” (It is not always clear 
whether it’s World War II or the Korean 
war.) But those who come forward with 
this explanation do not tell us why it is only 
agriculture that has to “adjust.”” Why has 
there been no downward adjustment in in- 
dustry? Or in the labor market? Agricul- 
ture greatly expanded its production during 
World War II, they say. But industry also 
expanded enormously. And so did the urban 
labor force. And these had no similar mis- 
fortune, 

The cause of agriculture’s troubles obvi- 
ously lies deeper. Those who explain it by 
talking of the inevitable readjustment are 
engaging not in explanation but in apology. 
I confess that I have been amazed at the 
good nature—or possibly the gullibility— 
with which farm people have accepted this 
apology. Let me say, in this connection, 
that as you will presently discover I am not 
engaging in any partisan criticism. Before 
Iam finished, I hope to distribute the blame 
very widely indeed—I shall even have some 
unkind words for our colleges of agriculture, 
although I take the sensible precaution of 
ody the one which is our host here 

The of agriculture is not one of 
transition or readjustment. These phrases 
were also used in the 1920’s and the 1930’s 
when the farmer was in trouble. The farm 
Problem is the result of the fundamental and 
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continuing weakness in agricultural bar- 
gaining power. Agriculture’s weakness is 
that of the great unorganized industry in a 
world of highly organized corporate industry 
and a highly organized labor force. It is the 
problem of the one major industry which 
does not have any effective control over the 
prices at which it sells its products or the 
supply it offers. The large corporation has 
a built-in bargaining position based on its 
size and its position in the market. As a 
result it is.able to keep itS prices in reason- 
able relation to its costs. Thus it can mini- 
mize its market risks. The position of the 
workingman was no better than that of the 
farmer until he changed it by organizing 
trade unions. These have enabled him to 
bargain effectively on the price of his labor. 
No workman in this day and age’doubts the 
improvement that unions have brought. 
Where unions are not effective the Govern- 
ment has stepped in to legislate minimum 
wages by law. 

Only the farmer has remained essen- 
tially unorganized. I say essentially; I do 
not mean he is totally unorganized. In 
some places and to a very limited degree the 
cooperative provides the farmer with some 
bargaining strength. In most cases, how- 
ever, the co-ops are too small, too limited, 
and hence too weak to provide effective bar- 
gaining power. And since 1933 the Federal 
Government, through support prices and toa 
lesser extent through purchase programs, has 
been undertaking to reinforce the farmer’s 
bargaining position. It has stepped in, as it 
has stepped into the labor market, to enforce 
a kind of minimum wage for the farmer. 
This is what we know as the farm program. 

In spite of the great progress of the last 
20 years, the farmer’s bargaining position is 
still far weaker than that of other groups. 
In my judgment it is getting still weaker— 
which is one reason farm income has been 
falling. And unless there is a real strength- 
ening in agricultural leadership, I frankly see 
no prospect of improvement. Let me analyze 
the situation with you for a moment. 

The first fact that strikes our eye is that 
while the modern large corporation and the 
modern labor organization are taken for 
granted by nearly everyone, the farm pro- 
gram—the farmer’s source of bargaining 
power—is still regarded by a great many peo- 
ple as unwise, unsound, or a politically im- 
posed misfortune. Any farm program which 
amounts to anything will, directly or indi- 
rectly, have something to say about the prices 
at which the farmer sells his products. That 
is its purpose—to insure a satisfactory price 
and thus to help insure a satisfactory income. 
A farm program can no more avoid the ques- 
tion of prices than a collective bargaining 
conference can avoid the question of wage 
rates. Particularly, as in recent times, when 
demand falters or fails to keep ahead of 
supply it is the purpose of the farm pro- 
gram to keep the terms of trade from turn- 
ing disastrously against the farmer. This is 
a hazard which, under similar circumstances, 
the modern corporation can avoid through 
its inherent control of supply and prices. 


Yet the agricultural programs which pro- 
vide such protection—protection that is nor- 
mal with industry and labor—are still viewed 
with suspicion. The farmer cannot bar- 
gain by himself. He must have the help of 
Government. General Motors can set the 
price of its cars. It can keep them from 
going to disastrous levels. The Wisconsin 
farmer cannot set the price of his milk. He 
must have the support of Government to do 
what General Motors can do as a matter of 
course. And if he is to have a life of rea- 
sonable security he must have this help; the 
question is not really whether but how. The 
farmer cannot, in his weakness, be left to 
the capricious and violent treatment which 
he has always been accorded by the market, 


This seems elementary. As I say, it is the 
protection industry and labor have. But it 
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is far from being agreed. The present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, said on 
taking office that price supports were useful 
only in the event of “undue disaster.” I 
hope I am not being unfair when I say that 
there is no evidence that he has changed 
his mind. Only last week he cautiously ex- 
pressed the hope that supports might one 
day be abandoned. The case for the flexible 
supports—which in practice are really rigid 
supports at a little lower level—is that they 
represent a step back toward the free mar- 
ket. The free market was never any bless- 
ing for the farmer; the ages of its rule were 
recurrently ones of hardship and even dis- 
aster for the man on the land. But still it 
remains the goal. 

In disagreeing with Mr. Benson, I think 
it is only fair to point out that he reflects 
a view that is influential in agricultural lead- 
ership itself. An important segment of agri- 
cultural leadership has accepted the view 
that any interference with farm markets is 
wrong and dangerous. Much has been made 
of the doctrine that if farmers allow them- 
selves to become dependent on Government 
price supports they will risk the loss of their 
basic freedoms—they will be taking the first 
step toward serfdom. 

Our freedom does not depend on whether 
we support farm markets. If it had any 
such perilous foundation, we would have 
lost it long ago. Does anyone suppose furm- 
ers have less freedom today than 25 years 
ago? The American farmer will not become 
a serf because the Government helps him 
bargain for a fair price. There are more 
serious threats to liberty. For example, the 
man who has just come out of a sheriff’s sale 
hasn’t much freedom, and on the record of 
the last hundred years that remains a worse 
threat than Washington. American workers 
have repeatedly been warned in past years 
against surrendering their independence to 
their union bosses; workers have repeatedly 
been told that in the interests of their free- 
dom they should defend the open shop, the 
right to work, and their independence from 
unions. Neither leaders nor rank and file 
have accepted these arguments. Both have 
probably recognized that a union involves 
some surrender of individual initiative. But 
they have also seen that the gains in stature, 
dignity—and therewith in other forms of 
independence or freedom—that are implicit 
in more nearly equal bargaining power much 
more than paid off in the end. In agricul- 
ture, I venture to suggest, we have been less 
wise and tough minded. Farmers have been 
led into a position of at least partial opposi- 
tion to the idea of Government intervention 
on behalf of the farmer’s bargaining power. 
As a result, the farmer’s case has been badly 
weakened. 

Farmers have also, I venture to suggest, 
been too willing to accept as substitutes for 
direct intervention on prices and supply such 
measures as the soil bank. The soil bank 
may be a useful conservation device. It may 
also be a legitimate form of subsidy. I don’t 
think it at all comes to grips with the cen- 
tral problem of agriculture which is that of 
defending the farmer’s bargaining power in 
the markets in which he sells. 

The Government supports the farmer’s 
bargaining position by helping him get a 
fair price—on occasion a better price than 
the market provides. Therefore, the man 
who defends price supports is on the right 
track. But I want to distribute my blame 
impartially. Not everyone on this other side 
of the argument has met his full responsi- 
bilities either. The man who asks a decent 
price must also be willing to deal with the 
production that price calls forth. The bar- 
gaining weakness of the agricultural indus- 
try lies in the tendency to overproduce at 
any decent price. (This is one of those 
things that shouldn't be but is.) That over- 
production must be dealt with. One doesn’t 
deal with it by proclaiming the sanctity of 
parity or the rightmess of 90 percent of 
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parity. These slogans, unbacked by respon- 
sible measures, have also been damaging to 
the farmer. 

This failure of leadership goes beyond the 
farm organizations and the political leaders. 
The colleges of agriculture have also played 
a part. The years since the farm program 
was first launched in 1933 have been years 
of great advance in American agriculture. 
As everyone agrees, we have had an enor- 
mous forward movement in farm efficiency. 
Yet a great many economists in the colleges 
of agriculture are still beguiled by the notion 
that the free market is the only proper norm, 
or goal, and the one to which we should 
return. There is considerable reason to 
think that Government intervention to in- 
crease price security has greatly aided for- 
ward planning by farmers, made possible 
bolder investment, and has raised all-round 
efficiency. Yet virtually every reoommenda- 
tion by economists. since the war has been, 
in the last analysis, to get rid of price sup- 
ports, to end Government interference, and 
get back to the free market. Four or five 
years ago, an impressive group of land-grant 
college economists turned the Searchlight 
on Agriculture, to cite the title of their 
pamphlet, and reached this conclusion. Last 
year another group, under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Pund came to the same 
solemn result. In the land-grant college sys- 
tem there have been almost no spokesmen for 
a strong and vigorous price-support program 
and the things that go with it. On farm 
matters reputations for wisdom are largely 
won by telling the farmer what he shouldn’t 
have. 

I am sure that, in the main, these attitudes 
represent honest convictions. We must de- 
fend them as such. But there may ‘be an- 
other reason which I wouldn’t defend. We 
cannot overlook the fact that the man who 
preaches the virtues of the free market and 
the dangers of interfering with farm prices 
is also the man who avoids controversy. He 
is sound, and these are days of economic con- 
servatism. Anyone who argues the need for 
reinforcing the farmer’s bargaining power is 
inviting sharp debate. He may even be- 
come a controversial figure, which many peo- 
ple think bad these days. 

Well, it is not the business of the agricul- 
tural economist, or of any scholar, to avoid 
controversy but to speak his mind. A scholar 
who gets through life without being involved 
in an occasional row should count himself 
a failure. Unless he causes the president of 
his university at least a few troubled nights 
he probably isn’t doing his job. Anyhow col- 
lege presidents are not paid to have a tranquil 
time; they are meant by society to have a 
short life and a troubled one. 

The farmer needs the support of Govern- 
ment in defense of his bargaining power. He 
has had to have it in every other advanced 
country—in Canada, England, France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Not one of these 
countries leaves the farmer to the mercies 
of the free market. For goodness’ sake, let 
us recognize facts. 

A few years ago it was my feeling that the 
farmer's effort to develop bargaining power— 
countervailing power—was largely won. Now 
I am by no means certain. He has lost the 
sympathy and support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think it is fair to say that the 
Government now defends the farm program 
with considerable reluctance. His own lead- 
ership is divided. He has lost the intellectual 
support of the colleges—or that part which is 
most vocal. Urban attitudes have also 
changed. Unless I am mistaken, most city 
people have also come to feel that the farmer 
is some kind of pampered profiteer who, in 
spite of everything, complains all the time. 
Perhaps here in the Middle West there is a 
better understanding by the city folk of the 
farmer’s problems. What I say is certainly 
true of attitudes in my part of the country. 

Finally, and most important of all, farmers 
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get better. 
they can just as easily get worse. 
Finally, we must strengthen the m, 


; 

are rapidly becoming a minor political force. 
About a hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
came here to Wisconsin and made a farm 
speech—as I recall, at a very early State fair. 
He said it was always a mystery to him why 
politicians said such nice things about farm- 
ers: he concluded it was because there were 
so many of them. This is true no longer. 
Farmers are no longer numerous. «They com- 
prise only about 13 percent of the population 
as compared with more than twice that pro- 
portion—30 percent—as late as 1929. Speech- 
makers still pay heed to the farmer at elec- 
tion time. This is partly a matter of tradi- 
tion, and partly because politicians are no- 
toriously unable to count. But the day is 
not far distant when farmers will have to 
go to town to hear the major political can- 
didates—unless they happen to catch them 
talking on TV. The rural vote will be too 
small to worry about. 

This may seem a dreary picture that I 
paint. But I do not believe that I exagger- 
ate. I have had the good fortune of being 
able to watch and study the problems of ag- 
riculture from a position of some detach- 
ment for quite a number of years. The pic- 
ture seems to me pretty dark. It may get 
better of its own accord. I think we would 
be wise, that farm folk would be wiser, to 
assume that it will only improve if it is made 
to improve. 

Let me in these last few minutes suggest 
the lines along which improvement should 
proceed. What should we do? 

First of all, there must be agreement that 
a farm program—one that deals with the 
essentials of farm income and farm prices— 
is here to stay. In this organized world it is 
indispensable. Farmers cannot be the only 
people without market power. And as long 
as this feeling persists that the program is 
wrong, that someday we will be rid of it, we 
won't do anything important to make it 
work. No farmer spends time and effort and 
thought fixing up a shed that he plans to 
tear down. 

We must recognize that there is no future 
in the political debate over flexible and 90- 
percent supports. For most products there 
is no longer very much difference between 


the two. Both accumulate surpluses. Nei- 
ther works for perishable products. Both 
have other faults in common. In short, nei- 


ther is good enough. , 

While price and income protection is fun- 
damental in a farm program, a farm program 
that doesn't deal with prices and income is 
like a wagon that doesn’t carry anything; 
the present system of support is very poorly 
designed. We pile up our abundance in- 
stead of using it. We tend to keep feed ex- 
pensive and animal products cheap. The 
public relations of a system that stores up 
large surpluses is bad. The public is much 
more conscious of surpluses than of the cost 
of the farm program. I have long felt that we 
could correct a lot of **.ese defects by chang- 
ing the technique of support; by allowing 
prices to find their own level and using pro- 
duction payments (and, of course, where nec- 
essary, production controls) instead of direct 
props. Nothing, I may say in passing, would 
do more torrestore the competitive position of 
butter versus margarine than this method of 
support. 

Production payments have been gaining 
support in recent years and the Eisenhower 
administration helped break the ice by ap- 
plying them to wool. I wish, however, that 
the pace of such reforms might be faster. 
England has worked this kind of farm pro- 
gram in recent years with a maximum of 
protection to the farmer and a minimum of 
administrative trouble. Where farm policy 
is concerned we are very slow learners in the 
class. 

Where other flaws and other faults develop 
‘we must move to correct them. Our present 
practice is to wait and hope that things will 
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We have learned, of late, that 


position of the farm program by Making jt 
serve better those who are the victims 
major misfortunte. For a great many farm 
families misfortune is still the way of jj¢. 
I have in mind the more than a million fary, 
families whose total cash income, in th. 
opulent days, is still less than a thousang 
dollars. And I have in mind the men any 
women whose livelihood, as we now s0 we 
know, is made insecure and even perilous }, 
drought. Compared to these unhappy sal 
ple, Wisconsin farmers are fortunate indecg 
But the misfortunes of farmers in one region 
must now be counted the misfortunes of 
farmers everywhere. This is a very practica 
matter. I have already suggested that farm. 
ers are a dimishing political influence. It 
their voice is further divided by regions ang 
by commodities, it will be negligible indegy 
Henceforth they must hang together for they 
have no choice. 

These things—acceptance of the continued 
need for a program, a reform of the presen} 
system of support, a will to change things 
when other flaws develop, a more specific 
succor for rural poverty and disaster—seem 
to me essentials. I would also suggest tha 
these steps will appeal to the good sense ang 
the sense of fairness of the American people, 

The time is coming when farm people wil} 
have to pay close attention to essentials, 
And they will have to pay close attention ty 
the effect of their programs on the public 
at large. Henceforth farmers will not ge 
easily what they want. They cannot then 
afford the luxury of making mistakes. Goals 
must be simple and intensely practical. Anq 
they must also be such as will win the sup. 
port of the people in town. 





Near Eastern Policy 


: SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Like so many of your col- 
léagues here on the floor of the House! 
too wish to commend the gentleman 
from California for bringing this to the 
attention of the House today. I wish 
also to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BoyLe}. 


This debate is long overdue. Sincel 
had an opportunity of making a state- 
ment here on the floor in reference to the 
same subject matter earlier today I do 
not desire to encreach upon the gentle- 
man’s valuable time now except to say 
that the gentleman is to be compli- 
mented and congratulated for his very 
sincere, thoughtful, and worthwhile 
statement here this afternoon, and ! 
too wish to join with the other Members 
of Congress in vigorous‘opposition to the 
imposition of any sanctions against 
Israel. This is a subject matter that 
should be of vital interest to every citi- 
zen of the whole United States at this 
crucial time. 

I congratulate the learned gentleman 
on his excellent statement and his timely 
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gction in bringing this matter to the 
attention not only of the people of our 
country but also of all nations of the 


world. 





Msgr. Rt. Rev. Michael J. Scanlan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an excellent eulogy de- 
jivered by Rt. Rev. Augustine V. 
Hickey, vicar general of the archdiocese 
of Boston, and pastor of St. Paul's 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., at the 
funeral on February 21, 1957, of Msgr. Rt. 
Rev. Michael J. Scanlan, pastor for 35 
years of the St. Rose Church in Chelsea, 





Mass. 
Monsignor Scanlan for many years was 
the director of the Catholic Charities 
Bureau of Boston, teacher at Boston Col- 
lege High, and sponsor of the drive to 
raise sufficient funds to start the build- 
ing construction of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital at Brighton, Mass. He was not 
only active in religious matters but took 
a keen interest in the civic affairs of the 
city of Chelsea, and served as library 
trustee, chairman of the rationing board, 
member of the chamber of commerce, 
and in various other community en- 


deavors. 

The eulozy follows: 

We are met to join with one another and 
with the priest at the altar in prayerful par- 
ticipation in the offering of mass for the 
eternal happiness of an outstanding and 
dedicated priest. We are here to pay our 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
memory of Monsignor Scanlan, whose long 
life in this priesthood was truly notable for 
high and edifying example and for lasting 
achievement in advancing the interests and 
the influence of the church in this arch- 
diocese, 

It is an inserutable evidence of God’s con- 
descension that Our Lord entrusted the ex- 
tension and application of the merits of His 
Incarnation and Redemption to the minds 
and wills and hands of men. The Catholic 
priesthood is thus unique in meaning, pur- 
pose, and power. Its essential efficacy does 
not depend on the personal qualities or vir- 
tues of the priest but the functions and 
duties of the priest are such that everything 


Monsignor Scanlan was just such a man. 
Constant in character, steadfast in honesty, 
contemptuous of bitterness and shame, with 
no Co} concern for the good things of 
this world, his Christian sense of values was 
accurate indeed. He looked at life in the 
light of eternity. Invariably he followed his 
conscience, His conclusions rested on firm 
conviction. It mattered not whether the 
outcome brought him pleasure or pain, Mon- 
signor Scanlan’s devotion to principle evoked 
respect and affection from all with whom 
came into contact. Strong he was but 
generous in his attitudes and pol- 
Always understanding and patient 
with his neighbors. There 
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was nothing small or revengeful in his 
character. In the fine quality of his hu- 
manity he represented what was highest and 
best. He read widely and he refiected con- 
stantly on what he read. With marked nat- 
ural talent and its industrious use, he de- 
veloped through the years a power and skill 
with the spoken and written word, refiec- 
tive of a richly cultivated mind. Serene, 
dignified, he was satisfied with his principles 
of speech and conduct and he welcomed 
every opportunity to live them to the letter. 

To such a man came the invitation of our 
Lord and subsequent ordination to the holy 
life of the priesthood. The powers of the 
priesthood do not operate in a vacuum. 
From the moment Monsignor Scanlan be- 
came a priest all his superior human qualities 
were applied without reserve to the advance- 
ment of the work of God in this world. His 
character, his personality, his talents had 
found worthy outlet and objective. His 
priesthood has been marked through the 
years by intelligent persistent devotion and, 
by the grace of God, it has been productive 
of manifest and permanent fruit. 

After 5 years of, service in a suburban 
parish in this archdiocese, Monsignor Scan- 
lan was assigned to the Cathedral in Boston 
where his special interest and training in 
music equipped him.to maintain in the 
cathedral boys choir the high standard of 
service in the worship of God for which the 
choir had been noteworthy for many years. 
While at the cathedral his love of profitable 
reading and study provided an appropriate 
background for the commission he was given 
to write a short history of the archdiocese of 
Boston which had wide and appreciative cir- 
culation during the centenary year of 1908. 

In 1911 he was appointed director of the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau of Boston. In 
this responsibility for 11 years he was exceed- 
ingly active and happy. He was a pioneer 
in the field of Catholic social service and he 
laid the foundation of what is now a widely 
expanded and intensely efficient agency of 
Christian charity in this archdiocese. He 
established the summer vacation house at 
Sunset Point for underprivileged children. 
He organized and led to success a diocesan 
drive for $200,000, a very large sum of money 
40 years ago, which provided the first new 
building of our now great St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. 

In his years at the charitable bureau he 
became deeply concerned about the need of 
awakening in qualified Catholics an ambi- 
tion to devote themselves to the aid of their 


- neighbors in the field of social service. To 


train such people professionally and in the 
Christian spirit he established and devoted 
for several years an evening course of lec- 
tures at Boston College High School. The 
present graduate school of social work at 
Boston College represents the full fruition of 
Monsignor Scanlan’s vision and hope. Cath- 
olic charities in Boston and Monsignor Scan- 
lan. These words belong together. The 
roots he planted with such care and exertion 
are baring abundant fruit today. 


COMES TO ST. ROSE 


In 1922, Monsignor Scanlan was named 
parish priest of this parish of St. Rose. The 
love of others so characteristic of his leader- 
ship in the Catholic Charitable Bureau found 
new opportunity for action here. He faced 
the responsibilities of parish priest with en- 
thusiasm and joy and he never changed 
down through the years. In the days of his 
prolonged and final illness he was thinking 
always and was so eager to talk of things to 
be done for the good of his people here. 

Monsignor Scanlan has left within the 
walls of this parish church an exquisite im- 
pressive monument to his understanding of 
the essense of the Christian life, of the pri- 
mary duty of the paris priest and of the 
mission everywhere of the church universal. 
He planned a new baptistry. He insisted 
that architect and artisan spare no effort to 
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make this holy place a place of beauty. And 
why? Because in the baptistry we are born 
again, we become new creatures endowed 
with a new life which Our Lord brought to 
earth from heaven. , He made this life avail- 
able to us by His death on a Cross. It is the 
singular and sublime mission of the Church 
Universal, of every parish and of every priest 
to nourish, nurture and strengthen this life 
in every baptized soul. 

It all begins in the baptistry but in the 
life of Monsignor Scanlan it did not end 
there. His conspicuous zeal in guiding his 
people to love the mass, to use the sacra- 
ments, to grow in faith and love of God by 
virtue of sound instruction from the pulpit 
was but the effect of his abiding apprecia- 
tion of what happens when we are bap- 
tized. To help his people to grow in the 
true Christian spirit was the absorbing am- 
bition of Monsignor Scanlan’s pastorate here. 
He began with youth. For years to the end 
of his active life he spent time every week 
instructing, inspiring young girls of St. 
Rose High School to live always worthy 
of the Christian life into which they had 
been baptized. He had no patience with 
divided minds. The Christian life is all of 
life. It is the chief business of the parish 
to teach the truth of Christian dignity and 
the blessedness of progress in the Christian 
spirit which is holiness of life. 


GITYWIDE INFLUENCE 


Here in Chelsea beyond the territorial 
confines of St. Rose Parish, Monsignor Scan- 
lan’s influence for good was unmistakable 
and effective. His fellow citizens all real- 
ized the spirit of good will and service to 
others which dominated his life as a citizen 
and as a priest. Those who know little of 
the mystery of the Catholic priesthood 
learned from Monsignor Scanlan’s benign 
personality that the mission of the priest is 
the mission of our Lord, whose love is never 
denied to any human soul. 

I have known Monsignor Scanlan for 55 
years. I have known his sorrows and his 
joys. I am thankful for his example and 
for his influence in my own life. My gra- 
titude is shared by the people of this par- 
ish, by the citizens of Chelsea and by un- 
numbered others who have been privileged 
to come under his influence and his care. 
For 55 years Monsignor Scanlan has made 
manifest to all of us how steadfast, how 
generous, how noble a true priest can really 
be. 

In this hour of loss we give thanks to God 
who gave Monsignor Scanlan to us. We 
must pray frequently and earnestly for the 
prompt face-to-face union of this distin- 
guished priest with God whom he always 
served with all his heart. 





Youth Wants To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a young constituent wrote to me re- 
cently, asking for certain information. 
Such requests, I realize, are routine but 
perhaps the phrasing of this letter may 
be of interest to my colleagues. Ad- 
dressing his letter to the Chamber of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., he wrote a 
single sentence. “Please send me any 
free information on the United States as 
a@ hole that I may use in school.” 
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Rev. John H. Crawford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I° 


include the following eulogy delivered by 
Rev. Albert C. Shannon, O. 8S. A., Ph. D., 
chairman of the department of social 
sciences, Merrimack College, at the fu- 
neral of Rev. John Crawford, at the Col- 
legiate Church of Christ the Teacher at 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass., on February 15, 1957. Rev. John 
H. Crawford, O. S. A., was founder and 
dean of the division of engineering at the 
eollege: 
May it please Your Excellency: 


“Come to his assistance, you saints of God. 
Meet him, you angels of the Lord. Receive 
his soul, and present it to the Most High. 
May Christ who called thee, receive thee: 
and may the angels lead thee into the bosom 
of Abraham.” 

With these solemn words of exhortation 
the ordained priest of God, cloaked in a 
somber mantle, met Father Crawford’s corpse 
at the door of the church. There, where first 
as a baby he was clothed in the white gar- 
ment of innocence and admitted to the Com- 
munion of Saints as a militant Catholic, now, 
with the completion of his pilgrimage 
through life once again holy mother church 
receives him into her arms and leads him 
up the aisle to the altar of God. From the 
very first moment of his existence the Church 
has guarded his body as well as his soul, 
because here is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
the partner of the soul for which Christ paid 
the last full measure. 

Nothing must touch or hinder the unborn 
infant—through the temptations of life it 
must be guarded, unspotted, pure, innocent. 
Nor yet when the corpse lies finally at rest 
does the Church forget it, but bears it aloft 
through the high nave of God’s house, amid 
the soft, multi-colored rays of the stained- 
glass windows, with burning tapers promis- 
ing eternal light, the spiraling incense em- 
balming the body and rising as our prayers 
before the throne of God. And here at the 
foot of God’s altar, aye, at the throne of the 
Most High, he rests. 

As a youth John Crawford answered the 
call of his Maker to dedicate his life in the 
fullest and most perfect way to the service 
of God. Following the eyangelical counsels 
of Jesus Christ he proposed to devote himself 
entirely toward learning and practicing the 
worship of God under the direction of the 
Order of Hermits of Saint Augustine. 

He learned that religious life consists in 
the internal perfection of his spiritual facul- 
ties according to the rule of Saint Augustine. 
His natural abilities were trained, disciplined, 
educated, and elevated by the regular monas- 
tic exercises. Through the slow, graduated 
steps of postulancy, noviceship, simple and 
finally solemn profession of the vows he had 
learned, he came to participate in the spirit- 
ual heritage of Holy Mother Church. Pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience according to the 
Augustinian rule set the pattern for the 
young religious’ spiritual odyssey. 

He learned, too,-that being a member of a 
religious community he had the obligation 
of preparing himself to serve God in what- 
ever capacity his superiors might direct. It 
was for him to develop his abilities and 
temperament so as to willingly, generously, 
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and whole-heartedly respond to the requests 
of his superiors. 

Leading the regular life of the monastery 
with his Augustinian brethern he at the 
same time was ready at any moment to give 
himself fully and with enthusiasm, at the 
call of his provincial. Robed in the tradi- 
tional habit of the Augustinian Friars he both 
contributed and profited from the daily ho- 
rarium and found self-effacement in the 
anonymity of the religious ilfe. 

Having learned the religious life he was 
called by the bishop to the holy priesthood of 
which Saint John Chrysostom has written: 
“The priesthood is a dignity greater and 
more venerable than that of a king. Speak 
not to me of purple, nor of diadem, nor of 
garments decked with gold; all these things 
are but shadows, more fleeting than the 
flowers of spring. For all the glory of man, 
even that of a king, is as the flowers of the 
field. Speak not to me of these. But if you 
desire to see how great is the difference be- 
tween a king and a priest, consider the meas- 
ure of the power which is granted to each, 
and you will see the priest placed far above 
a king. Though the royal throne is an ob- 
ject of admiration on account of the gems 
which adorn it, and the gold with which it is 
encircled, yet to the king belongs only the 


administration of earthly things, nor beyond - 


these has he any power. But the throne of 
priests is set in heaven, and they have power 
to determine heavenly things. Who has said 
this? The King of heaven himself. ‘Whatso- 
ever you shall bind upon earth, shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also 
in heaven’ (Matt. xviii, 18). What honor 
can be compared to this? Heaven receives 
from earth the princely power of judging. 
For the judge sits on earth, the Lord follows 
the servant, and whatsoever the latter decides 
here below the former confirms above. 
Therefore the priest stands as intermediary 
between God and man; Soe oe to us 
the blessings that come from above, and bear- 
ing our prayers on high, appeasing the 
wrath of God against man, and rescuing us 
who have offended from his hands.” 

An Augustinian and a priest, Father Craw- 
ford was further required to bring his God- 
given talents to a high state of academic per- 
fection through years of university educa- 
tion in order to assume the task of teaching 
collegians. Into this task he threw him- 
self with a driving energy of a brilliant mind. 
His superiors had chosen well and he re- 
sponded magnificently. For some quarter 
of a century he labored at the formation and 
training of students in the finest traditions 
of our Christian cultural heritage. “They 
that are learned shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that instruct 
many to justice, as stars for all eternity.” 
(Daniel 12: 3.) 

It is not for us to enter upon an encomium 
of Father Crawford. . Who can evaluate the 
blessings obtained for mankind in offering 
the holy sacrifice of the mass through 34 
years? Which of us knows the consolation 
g@nd peace of the numberless souls he has 
counseled and shriven in the sacramient of 
penance? Who can calculate the effect of 
his years of teaching? Only the great high 
priest can total the labors and fruits of 
his ministry; Christ the teacher alone can 
measure—and not forget—the influence of 
his professional instruction. 

We do know that he strove to make him- 
self an adaptable instrument readily at the 
behest of his superiors; they knew they 
could call upon him for the most exacting 
tasks, knowing full well he would answer 
the need with all the talent and enthusiasm 
at his command. 

Thus after 25 years at Villanova University 
he had no hesitancy in gladly coming to a 
new Augustinian college to establish and 
direct the division of engineering; he in- 
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spired the Engineering Guild, anq w 
moderator of the present graduating nena 
all Merrimack. A genial adviser, inspiring 
confidence with his calm judgmen: ,, 
priestly zeal. — 
His last day on earth was our Lady's Feast 
By reason of his office as sub-prior he leq ty, 
Augustinian community in the recitation 


Mary’s Corona, her litany and the Salve 
Regina—devotions dear to the heart ot 
every Augustinian. His quick step wa 


halted as he was about to enter his clas. 
room the next morning. And so he dieq 7 
he had lived in God's faith, in His churcy 
in His service and in His love. : 

And let us pray. No one knows the 
depths of the justice of God; one can only 
faintly imagine the intensity of the purifica. 
tion necessary that a soul be admitteq to 
communion with its God. Let us pray tha 
if there be some tiny obstacle which migh; 
detain him on his way to paradise, let y,; 
pray that through our intercession the Goq 
of mercy might soon remove it and grant 
him everlasting life. 

‘Mother of God’s priests, we give him into 
thy keeping. Mary, Mother of Consolation, 
take him into thy house of gold. Mary, oy 
life, our sweetness, and our hope, we lay him 
in thy bosom. 





Imports and Exports of Agricultural Com. 
modities, 1936-37 and 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there is con- 
siderable discussion among Ohio farmers 
concerning imports and exports of agri- 
cultural commodities in which figures 
for the year 1936-37 have been used as a 
base. In order to provide up-to-date 
information, I requested comparative 
tables for 1936-37 and 1955 which have 
been supplied by Assistant Secretary 
Earl Butz. 

I believe these tables, together with 
the Department. of Agriculture explana- 
tory material on imports, may be of gen- 
eral interest. Under leave to extend, I 
include them with my remarks. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States is the world's largest 
exporter and the world’s second largest im- 
porter of agricultural products. 

During the 1954-55 fiscal year, agricultural 
exports amounted to $3,143 million, or 21 
percent of the total United States exports 
($14,870 million). 

During 1954-55, agricultural imports 
amounted to $3,787 million, or 36 percent of 
total United States imports ($10,422 million). 

KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 

There are two general kinds of agricultural 
imports: - 

Sixty percent of the imports of agricultural 
products are commodities not produced by 
United States agriculture in commercial 
quantities. These products, such as cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, pepper, bananas, and cordage 
fiber, amounted to $2,271 million during the 
1954-55 fiscal year. 

Forty percent of the imports.of agricultural 
products are commodities similar to those 
produced in the United States. These prod- 
ucts, such as cotton, apparel wool, nuts, some 
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fruits and vegetables and their products, to- 
paceo, hides amd skins, grains, and sugar, 
amounted to $1,515 million in the 1954-55 
CAN THE UNITED STATES ELIMINATE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS? 

‘gometimes the question arises as to why 
the United States does not eliminate agri- 
cultural imports, thereby directing more buy- 
ing power to domestically produced commod- 
ities. The answer is not a simple one but 
contains @ number of facets. There is, of 
course, no legislative authority for eliminat- 
ing all imports of agricultural commodities 
that come from foreign countries. 

In the case of the first group of commodi- 
ties, apparently their elimination would have 
no appreciable effect on the home market for 
United States farm products. Since the 
United States does not produce such prod- 
ucts as coffee, cocoa, tea, bananas, and 
spices, eliminating their import would merely 
mean that the United States public would 
do without them, and some lowering of the 
national level of living would result. 

In the case of the second group of com- 
modities, legislation has been established for 
those that currently are under support pro- 
grams to protect the United States from in- 
terference by excessive imports. Commodi- 
ties whose import currently is controlled 
under such legislation are wheat, cotton, 
dairy products, rye, flaxseed and linseed oil, 
peanuts and peanut oil. In 1954-55, United 
States imports of this group totaled $115 
million, or Only 3 percent of total agricul- 
tural imports. 

Other commodities in the second group are 
necessary to supplement domestic produc- 
tion. Some vegetables, for instance, are im- 
ported in greatest amount during the off- 
season when United States growers do not 
produce in sufficient volume. Some cheese 
specialties, kid and goat skins, and various 
oriental tobaccos are varieties or types not 
produced commercially in the United States. 
Elimination of such imports would limit 
variety and quality of consumer products, 
and in the case of tobacco might even lead 
to reduced rather than increased marketing 
of the similar United States agricultural 
products. For example: 

Tobacco imports are largely, oriental and 
cigar leaf types, brought in to use with 
American tobaccos to produce flavor and 
aroma desired by smokers. 

Hide and skin imports consist.largely of 
kid and goat skins, used mainly in the mak- 
ing of specialty leather goods. United States 
hides and skins are largely cowhide variety, 
which do not fill the same place in the con- 
sumer market. 

Apparel wool imports supply about 55 per- 
cent of United States annual requirements. 
These imports during 1954-55 were valued at 
$149 million, representing 4 percent of all 
United States agricultral imports. In addi- 
tion, there was another $91 million of carpet 
wool imported; virtually none of the latter is 
produced in the United States. 

Sugar imports come largely from neigh- 
boring Caribbean and Latin American coun- 
tries and are one of the principal agricul- 
tural imports. During 1954-55, sugar com- 
prised 10 percent of United States agricul- 
tural imports. Quotas are set by law to limit 
each year’s sugar imports. This brings sta- 
bility to the market and benefits both foreign 
producers and United States producers. 
Money spent by the United States in buying 
sugar from other countries is used largely 
by these countries in buying agricultural 
and industrial products from the United 
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United States agricultural erports and suppplementary imports for domestic use,' fiscal years 
1936-37 and 1955-56 


{In thousands] 





Commodity 
QUANTITY OF SELECTED ITEMS 
Corn, including meal ?__...............------- Bushel__. 
‘meen, enomeanenr tour e__... 5o os. Sucann]-.--- a. 
De ee Pound... 
Sreemnn NNO, OROP SS. oo cde cendddeser|-2<<< "eget 


Lard, including compounds. _..........------ 





Meat and products. ...........-....-...- 


VALUE 
Paras GENS... 5...) osc cscctosaceses Dollar... 
ON 4 2... asidawebubslelniesi avons GO. a mpnuniie 
a NETS, 5... cdnctitacessenelocens do_... 
Value of all commodities in 1955-56 dollars ___|____- do... 





Unit 













1936-37 1955-56 

Imports | Exports Imports Exports 
LT | LL | 
phen 77, 974 729 1,108} 120,159 
Sa 34, 359 21, 764 9,761 | 343.727 
i 1,005 42 110 70, 757 
w-------| 1,516,805 41, 604 472, 074 | 1, 274, 730 
2797 103, 711 2 |’ 638, 249 
57, 662 1, 229 1,493 | 1, 329, 687 
12. 766 3, 606 2,010 | ° 516,921 
65, 694 1, 076 52,022} 155, 983 
149, 925 107, 300 283,977 | 271.800 
eh 222, 936 62, 061 266, 681 | 1, 538, 618 
643, 839 670, 413 | 1,316, 228 | 1, 953, 990 
coats 866, 775 732,474 | 1,582,909 | 3, 492, 608 
ae saat 2,075,370 | 1,558,685 | 1, 582,909 | 3, 492. 608 








1 Excludes imports in bond for reexport. 
2 Includes relief shipments. 


3 Imports include only commodities similar in use to those produced domestically (supplementary); excludes 
coffee, tea, and like commodities not produced commercially in the United States (complementary). ~ 
4 This calculation makes comparisons between 1936-37 and 1955-56 more correct by eliminating the changes in value 


due to depreciation of the dollar. 


Imports (for consumption) into the United 
States of specified agricultural commodi- 
ties during 1955 























Year ended 
Commodity imported Unit Dee. 31, 
1955 
Supplementary products: ! 
"tars, grain re dit ndenlucsboaky Bushel.- 1, 087, 929 
Wheat, grain: ? 
Unfit for human con- |...do....- 5, 198, 631 
sumption. 
Other dutiable wheat. -.-|-.. an 1, 052, 389 
Total Eee 6, 251, 020 
Barley malt Pound.-| 70, 942, 835 
Rye, grain-- Bushel_.| 3,377, 887 
Tapioca peqatanssosnmeel 2.2. 130, 344, 411 
Hay (2,000 pounds) - Toms. 25, 670 
Soybeans Pound. 60, 110 
Cottonseed oil_..........-..-|--- do..... 0 
BE ni kgibe non nnenewenin Gina 741, 752 
Cattle, dutiable: 
Less than 200 pounds.......- Head_..- 3, 795 
200 to 700 pounds.--_.....-...|.-- Oi sitae 191, 849 
700 pounds or more each: 
Cows for dairy purposes_|...do-_.... 26, 676 
Other cattie.............].5. tins 73, 696 
We OAAs.. «ccc cincitiwesecass 296, 016 
IE ge A aS Pound. 1, 317, 661 
Meats and meat products: 
PC MUR ato. oxs oun cansccenpeed a... 41, 745, 235 
— bacon and shoulders. |...do..-.- 107, 347, 609 
f: 
Pe dcheenccaccncsccuhanl itis. 26, 162, 405 
Ee oe: ao....:3 87, 120, 370 





Imports (for consumption) into the United 
States of specified agricultural commodi- 
ties during 1955—Continued 

geese enespeneeesesinioeinsssmnteiseeeyssenessssitpegeeasinanse 


Year ended 


Commodity imported Unit Dec. 31, 
1955 
| ~ 
Meats and meat products—Con. 
Other meats and meat prod- 
aris tatealscsae actin cite arenas Pound 30, 156, 487 





Total meats and prod- 


i einiedcich aba ceton ...do 292, 532, 106 





Eggs, in the shell__.............. Dozen 2, 255, 690 
Eggs and egg products, frozen, | Pound 28, 647 
dried, etc. 
Yolks: 
TE i sith this cnacn ait Wnts iatet des (*) 
rik thdittinsita sani: ceenignchollinsin acaiias (3) 
UE CN ann ide cn ness tl enandece (3) 
Wool and mohair, unmanu- | Pound... 181, 474, 762 
factured: 2? Dutiable types. 
PER ii te died ook 2, 108, 536 
Hides and skins ¢___ 127, 465, 642 
Molasses, inedible_............-- 377, 811,962 








1Supplementary products are all those similar to 
agricultural commodities produced commercially in the 
United States and all other that are interchangeable in 
use to any significant extent with such United States 
commodities. 

2 Excludes free in bond for manufacture and export. 

3 Not separately classified. 

4 Excludes the weight of “other hides and skins,” 
reported in pieces only. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service. Compiled from 
official records, Bureau of the Census. 


Exports (domestic) from the United States of specified agricultural commodities during 
1982, 1987, and 1955 








Year ended Dec. 31— 


Commodity exported Unit 

1932 1937 1955 
7, 885, 855 5, 834, 196 108, 110, 114 
54, 879, 484 34, 848, 437 221, 515, 014 
1 11, 359, 106 4, 449, 390 21, 469, 725 
238, 876 197, 917 3, 914, 458 
1, 095, 704 4, 261, 819 5, 327, 056 
ee eee a 2790 | 46,407 | ——SC«O, 908 
(?) 76, 240, 524 67, 289, 138 
55, 767, 385 7, 250,199 | 3572, 150, 353 
eo he one nnnsdhbein dinates ath Eincccdl a rati 1, 605, 150 799, 877 § 22, 499, 386 
Cattle (includes breeding cattle) .-... sill dindiiisnedionmicinitte Head........ 3, 614 4, 178 34, 901 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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Exports (domestic) from the United States of specified agricultural commodities during 
1932, 1937, and 1955—Continued 


Commodity exported 


HOG h.. .o2ncacccudtinatesmmvepusssitaniumightcinnntl 
Meats and meat products: 

Pork, fresh.........- 

Hams, bacon, and shoulders _ 

Pork, pickled 

Beef, fresh 

i eS Ca 

Other meats and meat products 


Total meats and meat products 
Eges and egg products: 


Otherwise preserved 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactnred 
Milk, dried: 
Nowlet Gey MiG s0lte on... cicteessndstanconenstes 
Dried whole milk 
Hides and skins, raw..........---.--....---- rere 
Molasses, inedible 


1 Includes flour from foreign wheat. 


Number... 


oompic do 


Year ended Dec. 31— 
1955 « 


4, 378 


6, 657, 005 
18, 817, 422 
37,076, 223 
18, 437, 899 

5, 004, 375 

142, 854, 643 


191, 013, 458 


44, 323 
179, 161 
1, 672, 522 3 231, 349, 165 
45, 890, 930 

6 10, 277, 811 
10, 895, 369 


2 Not separately reported in official export statistics. It is included in farinaceous and other vegetable starches. 
3 These figures do not include the amounts exported under “Food for relief or charity,” which are as follows: 
Cottonseed oil and shortening, 50,964,000 pounds; butter, 104,151,000 pounds; and powdered milk, 254,889,000 pounds. 


+ Not separately classified. 


5 Includes cattle, calf and kip. -All other hides reported in pounds, 
* Excludes the weight of “other hides and skins,”’ which are reported in value only, 


? Includes edible molasses. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service. Compiled from official records, Bureau of the Census. 


Minnesota Official Says North Mis- 
informed on Negro in South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am pleased to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news ar- 
ticle which appeared on the front page 
of the Tuesday, February 26, 1957, issue 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, one of 
the fine daily newspapers of my district. 
The article is an account of an interview 
with Mr. Milton Rosen, commissioner of 
public utilities in St. Paul, Minn., on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Birming- 
ham. The news article follows: 


MINNESOTA Orrictat Says NorTH MISINFORMED 
ON NEGRO IN SOUTH 
(By Paul Hogan) 

“A lot of misinformation is being sent our 
way regarding the Negro situation in the 
South,” Milton Rosen, commissioner of pub- 
lic utilities in St. Paul, Minn., said here to- 
day. 

“We have the impression that Negroes are 
. badly downtrodden and in a suppressed con- 
dition down here,”’ Rosen said. 

“On this visit, I have seen. the Negro 
schools,-golf courses, swimming pools, and 
other utilities. 

“It’s a whole lot of misinformation,” he 
said. Rosen said the Negro’s status in the 
South is much better than the impression 
Northern people have gained. 

“Rabble-rousers have told us that Negroes 
are ‘terribly mistreated’,” he added. 

“I think it would be a good thing if the 
South sent responsible representatives to the 
North to tell us what is going on.” 


Rosen also pointed out that northern peo- 
ple have the impression that people in the 
Birmingham area live in shacks. He said 
that although he had been here, before, he 
had not seen the fine homes that cover 
Birmingham. 

He said his city is participating in the ur- 
ban renewal program, which is being adopted 
in Birmingham. He said areas near the 
Minnesota State capitol building are being 
redeveloped under the plan. 

Rosen, who first took office as a St. Paul 
commissioner in 1930, is visiting Birming- 
ham for a look at the United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co.'s facilities. His city has bought 
many thousands of feet of pipe from the com- 
pany, and law requires that he look into 
the plant where the pipe is made. 

He said he entered politics when he found 
that he coud not sell merchandise to the city 
himself. 

As a tire dealer, he said, he found that city 
contracts were controlled by favored com- 
panies. He said that with the help-of the 
FBI we cleaned out every tout in St. Paul. 


Federal Assistance Is Needed To Deal 
With Pockets of Unemployment That 
Here and There Mar the Nation’s Gen- 

eral Industrial Prosperity 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date with my colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania, Representatives Carricc, Fenton, 
and SayYtor, I introduced a bill known as 
the Area Assistance Act of 1957. This 
bill should be known as the administra- 
tion bill as it reflects the views of Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower when he said, “We my 
deal with pockets of chronic unemp)o, 
ment that here and there mar the nj. 
tion’s general industrial prosperity © In 
other words, the bill which I introduce, 
today provides for the basic elements 5 
the Eisenhower program to aid qj: 
tressed areas. q 

Mr-Speaker, over a period of years 1 
have mpyrecred legislation on this sub. 
ject and frankly, it was not until! th. 
84th Congress that interest was manj- 
fested to the extent that we could get ac. 
tion of this type of legislation 4; 
many will recall, last year the Senate 
passed the so-called Douglas bill in the 
closing minutes of the 84th Congress 
Regardless of the determined efforts oy 
the part of several of us, we were unable 
to secure consideration of the bill by the 
House before adjournment. 

I think it is time to face the facts cop. 
cerning the distressed areas of the Noa. 
tion. At the present time there is pend. 
ing in the Senate the area redevelop. 
ment bill, S. 2663, which is a revised ver. 
sion of the so-called Douglas bill of the 
84th Congress. From what I am told, 
S. 2663 is not acceptable to the adminis. 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that I have intro. 
duced today known as the Area Assist- 
ance Act of 1957 has the blessings of the 
administration and while it may not be 
acceptable to everyone, I am hopeful 
that it can be amended and thus serve 
as a basis for providing aid to the dis- 
tressed areas of the Nation now badly 
in need of relief. 

The following is an analysis of my bill 
to assist distressed areas: 

AREA ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1957 
a PURPOSE 

“To assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies by a pro- 
gram of financial and technical assistance.” 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

1. Communffles are to retain primary ini- 
tiative and responsibility in planning and 
financing their economic redevelopment. 

2. The program should aim at lasting im- 
provement of economic conditions, not tem- 


porary relief. 

8. Federal assistance is contingent upon 
the active financial participation in specific 
projects by the State or local groups iden- 
tified with the troubled community. 

4. A project will receive Federal aid only 
if it creates new job opportunities and does 
not merely transfer such opportunities from 
one area to another. 

ADMINISTRATION 


An Area Assistance Administrator who 
would be in charge of the program would 
be appointed by the President with advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

To advise the Secretary of Commerce in 
the performance of his functjons authorized 
by this act, there is formed an Area Assist- 
ance Advisory Board, consisting of these 
members: Secretary of Commerce (chair- 
man), Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary 0! 
Labor, Secretary of the Treasury, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and representatives of 
other interested executive branch agencies. 
AREAS ASSISTED UNDER PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT 

Areas certified by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment (that is, where the unemplocy- 
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nt rate is currently 8 percent or more, 
- , and has been at least 8 


percent for the major portion of each of the 


preceding 2 years). 

All other areas, with particular attention 

to one-industry communities, low-income 

areas, and other ecoonmically under- 
developed areas, 
oF ASSISTANCE TO AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 
AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT 
assistance in the form of loans 
for such purposes as: (a) Preparing land for 
industrial use; (b) constructing new fac- 
tories; (Cc) modernizing old factories. (Total 
amount outstanding at any one time not to 

Grants for technical assistance, including 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth. (Up 
to $1,500,000 annually.) 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME RURAL 
AREAS AND OTHER UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 
Technical assistance and direct field con- 

sutation in establishing new industries 

pased on local resources, in expanding ex- 
jsting industries, and in economic diversifi- 
cation. ' 

BASIC TERMS“FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

1. To assure that'State and local leaders 
join in the program, there must first be 
submitted by the area or community an 
overall program for its economic develop- 
ment, as well as a finding by the State that 
the project for-which financial assistance is 
sought is consistent with that program. 
For the same reason, assistance is to be ex- 
tended only to public or private persons ap- 
proved by the State in which the project is 
located. 

2. Assistance shall not be available for 
working capital, purchase of machinery or 
equipment, or to assist the relocation of 
establishments if this will cause unemploy- 
ment in their original locations. 

3. Borrowers must first exhaust the pos- 
sibility of a loan on reasonable terms from 
private lenders or other eral agencies be- 
fore obtaining assistancec under the act. 

4. Federal assistance in the form of loans 
may be’granted up to 35 percent of project 
costs. These loans may be on a second- 
mortgage basis if necessary to assist the 
area, Private, State, and local sources are 
to provide no less than 65 percent of project 
costs (of which a minimum of 15 percent 
is to come from State or local sources). 
Under such authority, a first-mortgage loan 
from private sources representing 50 percent 
of the cost appears entirely feasible 


USING EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Activities auchorized by this act are co- 
ordinated with existing Federal programs af- 
fecting local economic conditions in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 
The existing programs would be used on the 
problems of these areas so as to provide the 
maximum assistance from the minimum 
Federal expenditure. 

1, The Secretary of Labor, in addition to 
certifying areas of chronic unemployment, 
is also authorized to carry out or assist in 
studies of capabilities of the labor force, 
development of its skills and assist in its 
training. 

2. The Secretary of Health, Education; and 
Welfare may provide necessary assistance for 
vocational education services. ‘ 

8. The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, under provisions of the Housing 
Acts of 1949/ 1954, and 1955, as amended, 
may permit the following considerations: 

(a) Priority will be given cities and simi- 
lar bodies for financial assistance for needed 
public facilities and public works (such as 
water and sewerage systems). 

(b) Financial assistance may be provided 
urban renewal projects for industrial or 
commercial redevelopment of land pre- 
Viously nonresidential in character. 
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(c) Planning assistance grants may be 
made to counties, cities, and other munici- 
palities having a population of 25,000 or more 
according to the latest decennial census. 





Pacific Northwest Fruit Growers Effect 
Long-Range Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Farmers Working To- 
gether Strengthen the Entire Economy,” 
and published in the Wenatchee Daily 
World of Monday, February 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARMERS WorRKING TOGETHER STRENGTHEN 
ENTIRE ECONOMY 

The Washington Growers Clearing House 
Association holds its 15th- annual meeting 
Tuesday, providing an occasion on which to 
reflect on the changes which have been 
brought onto the orchard industry scene in 
those 15 years. 

Back in the 1930’s, influenced by a suffer- 
ing national economy, the orchard industry 
was in bad shape. It has been estimated 
that each acre of our great fruit belt had 
an indebtedness of some $800. 

One of the most depressing factors was 
the chaos of the market. 

The fruit grower was a very little man, 
single handedly going against the giant of 
the marketplace. In a single day he could 
get a wide variety of price quotations for the 
same box of apples, ranging from 25 cents 
to 50 cents difference. He had no access to 
price and marketing information and often 
fell prey to sharp buyers. Often he let his 


*apples go for prices far below their worth, 


far below the price he might have received 
elsewhere. 

“Below price” fruits, entering the market, 
caused shakiness, making the fruit indus- 
try even sicker. 

At last, with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, certain remedies were given to this 
“sick patient.” Among them was a proposal 
that growers form an organization which 
would provide them with marketing reports 
and other information affecting the price 
of their fruit. That brought into being the 
Washington Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, sponsored, financed, and directed by 
fruit growers through their own elected 
board of directors, one each from 21 dis- 
tricts of North Central Washington. 

Today it has some 2,000 fruit-grower mem- 
bers or about 94 percent of our district’s 
total number of growers. They financed the 
organization by an assessment of three- 
eighths of a cent per box of fruit produced. 
Every other day or so a clearinghouse bulle- 
tin goes to growers. It contains an appraisal 
of market prices of all fruits and grades. The 
result: Growers of the entire area know the 
true market value of their fruit at all times. 

The clearinghouse is concerned not just 


with marketing. It has become the voice of 


2,000 fruit growers in discussion of taxation, 
credit, research programs, and other matters 
affecting the fruit industry. 

The fruit grower who, in the 1930’s, was a 
little man facing the giant of the market- 
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place, has become strong through collective 
action and information. 

In recent years we have seen the farmer 
gain similar strength through collective ac- 
tion here in north central Washington. We 
have cattlemen’s associations, wheat-pro- 
ducer associations, the price-bargaining as- 
sociations of the pear growers and peach 
growers, all welding individual farmers into 
groups big enough to survive in the highly 
competitive economy of modern America 
where bigness counts. 

The clearinghouse and these other groups 
deserve commendation from all of us. Farm- 
ers, by working together to strengthen their 
own position, have very materially aided all 
of us in this agricultural area where every- 
one’s welfare is based on the welfare of the 
man on the farm, 





Sanctions Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the midst of the recent debate on sanc- 
tions against Israel, a letter to the editor 
of the Washington Evening Star has 
come to my attention. The letter, writ- 
ten by Sanford H. Bolz, is in answer to 
an editorial which appeared in the Star 
on February 7. Mr. Bolz discusses with 
a precision of analysis which lately has 
been all too rare, the implications of the 
sanctions question. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his letter, which 
was published on February 12, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“SANCTIONS AND ISRAEL” 


Unless I mistake your editorial of Febru- 
ary 7, “Sanctions and Israel,” your argument 
comes to tAis: That since the United Nations 
failed to impose sanctions against Russia for 
its utterly immoral and unjustifiable action 
in Hungary because Russia is strong enough 
to be undisturbed by sanctions, it follows 
that because Israel is weak enough to be 
seriously hurt by them, the U. N. should not 
fail to impose sanctions against her for her 
thoroughly moral and justifiable action in 
refusing to withdraw from the Gaza and 
Aqaba areas without guarantees that Egypt 
will not resume its belligerericy there. This 
it is plain, is the specious non sequitur on 
the basis of which you justify the abandon- 
ment of elementary justice and morality and 
principle to the hard realities and stubborn 
practicalities of international life—and in 
connection, mind you, with a proposed U.N. 
resolution which, as you know, is not legally 
binding but depends for its observance upon 
its moral force. 

It is perhaps ungentle to remind you 
that, Russia aside, Egypt herself has for 
some 6 years now been in open and notorious 
defiance of a 1951 decision of the U. N. 
Security Council that Israeli ships should 
be permitted to pass through the Suez Canal; 
that unlike a General.Assembly resolution, 
which is merely a recomendation backed by 
moral force, such a Security Council deci- 
sion is legally binding; and that not only 
by every test of justice, morality and prin- 
ciple, but even by your touchstone of hard 
reality and practicality, Egypt would have 
been even more vulnerable to sanctions than 
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Israel during these 6 years. Yet sanctions 
were never imposed by the U. N. nor, to my 
knowledge, ever advocated by your news- 
paper. Nor were you moved to such advo- 
cacy, or the U. N, to such action, by further 
Egyptian belligerency in denying Israel navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Aqaba and in sending 
murderous bands across Israel's borders (es- 
tablished by a U. N.-negotiated armistice 
agreement), which it is now widely conceded 
constituted serious threats to the peace and 
provoked Israel’s action of October 29 against 
Egypt. 

Was it hard reality that led the United 
States and the U. N. to acqtiesce without 
sanctions in Nasser’s defiance of the Secu- 
rity Council by refusing Israeli ships pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal? Certainly it 
was neither justice, morality, nor principle. 
Is it too much to suggest that perhaps the 
success of that defiance encouraged the 
Egyptian dictator to seize the canal last 
year? Certainly that would be the inexo- 
rable logic of stubborn practicality. Does not 
the same logic commend the Soviet action im 
Hungary? Does the end justify the means? 
For myself and for my country, I had rather 
stand with principle and justice. Any other 
course is hardly realistic. 

SanrorpD H. Boz. 


Importance of Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking column written by 
Publisher Wilfred Woods, of the Wen- 
atchee Daily World, can provide im- 
portant guidance for us as we, in the 
85th Congress, plan greater flood pre- 
vention for our Nation. . 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the Wilfred Woods column of Monday, 
February 11. ~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TALKING Ir OvER 
(By Wilfred R. Woods) 

Flood control is one of the activities of our 
Federal Government that doesn’t get much 
publicity—except when something happens. 

For instance, the Northwest has experi- 
enced only one major flood this century— 
in 1948. 

As a result, we tend to forget flood control. 
We hear about power, all right. And navi- 
gation is frequently discussed in the press. 

It seems that our memory is short when it 
comes to floods. 

But there is nothing that can prevent 
snow from melting when the weather gets 
warm, nor is there any device to prevent rain 
from falling. 

So floods will come again. 

Our only protection is water storage—up- 
stream dams, both in Canada and in our own 
country. 

What flood control can do in other parts 
of the country was demonstrated just a week 
ago in Tennessee. 

The biggest flood since 1883 would have 
crested at Chattanooga, Tenn., according to 
TVA engineers and the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

The Tennessee River would have reached 
a height of 22 feet above flood stage. Much 
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of the main business district of Chattanooga 
would have been under water, but for the 
TVA dams. 

Instead of reaching 22 feet above flood 
stage, though, the river crested at just 2 feet 
ahove flood stage. 

Damage would have totaled more than $50 
million in the city limits alone, according 
to preliminary estimates. 

That is what flood control dams prevented. 

This kind of protection is not available on 
the Columbia River. And it gets farther 
away every time a large, key storage dam 
(such as high Hells Canyon) is replaced by 
lesser dams. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


Or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement recently made before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary by the Honorable John 
J. Wicker, Jr., a former State senator 
and a distinguished attorney of Rich- 
mond, Va. This statement points out 
with exceptional clarity the inherent 
dangers and discusses with great force 
the unconstitutionality of the legislation 
currently being proposed as so-called 
civil rights bills. It should be read by 
every Member of this House. 

STATEMENT BY JOHN J. WICKER, JR., ATTORNEY 
aT LAW, RICHMOND, Va., ForMER STATE 
SENATOR AND TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
1945 CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF VIR- 
GINIA, OPPOSING PROPOSED CIvIL-RIGHTs LEG- 
ISLATION (H. R. 1151, 2145, eErc.) BEFrore 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, FEBRUARY 13, 1957 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, my name is John J. Wicker, Jr. I 
am an attorney at law, and for many years 
I have been a member of the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, of the 
Federal courts in Virginia, and of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I reside, 
as I have for most of my life, in Richmond, 
Va. 

While I am here before you today at the 
suggestion and request of a number of Vir- 
ginia citizens and organizations, my appear- 
ance is solely in my capacity as a citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
United States of America, and not in any rep- 
resentative capacity whatsoever. I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am not 
appearing here, directly or indirectly, in 
behalf of any of my clients or any of the 
various organizations with which I am affil- 
iated. In other words, the views that I 
express here today are purely my own and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of any 
other individual or group whatsoever, 

OPPOSED TO H. R. 1151, 2141, ETC. 

As a citizen, I appear to express my opposi- 
tion to H. R. 1151, H. R. 2145, and other 
certain so-called civil-rights bills now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as follows: 

NO NECESSITY SHOWN FOR PROPOSED CIVIL- 

RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

It is my understanding that in consider- 
ing proposed legislation, two questions are 
always highly important. First, is the pro- 
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posed legislation necessary? Second, gp. 
the legislative body before which suc} },, 
islation is pending have the right. as yy 
as the power, to enact the proposed |ep;,. 
lation? i 

Unless both of these questions are cles»), 
and satisfactorily answered in the afirm,. 
tive, then the proposed legislation show), 
fail. And I conceive it to be the duty an, 
burden of the proponents of legislation ;, 
tutional propriety of proposed legislation 

I believe I have read practically ali of ty, 
available testimony given last year on sim. 
lar proposed legislation both before th. 
House Committee on the Judiciary and be. 
fore the Senate Committee on the Jug. 
ciary. The testimony thus far this yeg 
in favor of the pending legislation is syp. 
stantially similar to that given last yea, 
Analysis of this testimony will lead, | pe. 
lieve, inescapably to the conclusion that the 
proponents of this pending legislation hay, 
failed to adduce any satisfactory evidence 
or proof whatever as to the necessity o 
these proposals; and they have also faileg 
to prove that the Congress has any rignt 
to enact legislation which would not only 
still further encroach upon the jurisdiction 
and rights of the several States, but als 
would in‘practice and effect, deprive citj. 
zens of their fundamental right to trial by 
jury whenever the Attorney General, o 
someone acting for him, desired to do go, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S TESTIMONY NEGATIVES 
NECESSITY 


The best examples of the failure of proof 
of necessity for this proposed leBislation are 
to be found in the testimony of the Attor. 
ney General of the United States in con. 
nection with this legislation. For example, 
the principal reason advanced by the Attor- 
ney General for the creation of a Federaj 
Civil Rights Commission was a quotation 
from President Eisenhower’s 1956 state of 
the Union message in which the President 
said: 

“It is disturbing that in some localities 
allegations persist that Negro citizens are 
being deprived of their right to vote and 
are likewise being subjected to unwarranted 
economic pressures.” 

Now there are over a quarter million lo- 
calities in these United States. Yet the prin- 
cipal basis for setting up a new Federal 
bureaucracy; which would spread its powerful 
pressures all over the Nation—not like the 
creeping socialism which we have heard a 
lot about, but more like a form of galloping 
paralysis—appears to consist of mere alle- 
gations that Negro citizens are being un- 
fairly or unlawfully treated, merely in some 
localities—not in any widespread area or in 
any considerable number of localities. 

On this flimsy ground of mere allega- 
tions, the Attorney General favors saddling 
upon the entire Nation the mental, spiritual 
and financial burden of a new national Com- 
mission operating independently all over the 
Nation; applying its inquisitions and intimi- 
dations ‘whenever and wherever it chose; 
dragging citizens away from their homes and 
businesses at any time and for any distance 
and to any place the new Commission de- 
sired, upon the compelling force of subpenas; 
merely to investigate whether and to what 
extent these allegations are well founded 
and to try and bring about correction o! 
any conditions the Commission determines 
to be civil rights violations. 

The utter lack of necessity for the creation 
of any such Civil Rights Commission 4s \s 
contemplated in this pending legislation \s 


‘shown by the testimony of the Attorney 


General himself. 

While dealing with another portion of this 
legislation, the Attorney General stated that 
in a recent case the United States Suprem¢ 
Court had denounced systematic discrimi- 


‘nation against Negroes in the selection of 


jury panels in Mississippi and that the De- 
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ment of Justice thereupon had insti- 
tuted an investigation. Although the At- 
torney General said that “according to the 
undisputed evidence in the record before it” 
(the Court) “systematic discrimination 
against Negroes in the selection of jury 
panels had persisted for many years past in 
the county where the case had been tried;” 
nevertheless the Attorney General admitted 
that the investigation by the Department of 
justice “showed that, whatever the prectice 
may have been during the earlier years with 
which the Supreme Court’s record was con- 
cerned, in recent years there had been no 
discrimination against Negroes in the selec- 
tion of juries in that county.” 

Now, if the Department of Justice can 
proceed, by inquiry and investigation, as it 
did in this case, to determine that the unfair 
and discriminatory condition denounced in 
a recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court no longer exists, and can do this 
without any new legislation and without the 
setting up of any new national Civil Rights 
Com nm, why cannot the Department of 
Justice institute and conduct a similar in- 
vestigation to ascertain whether or not “the 
disturbing allegations” mentioned in the 
President’s state of the Union message are 
founded upon fact, or are without founda- 
tion, or refer to conditions which may have 
formerly existed, but which do not actually 
exist any longer? 

Even if conditions in the field of Negro 
voting were such as to indicate the need for 
some remedial action or investigation, why 
should the Congress set up a new and inde- 
pendent national commission, clothed with 
vast inquisitorial authority and vested with 
the power to be autocratic, intimidating and 
oppressive, and necessarily involving the 
addition of a great horde of Federal investi- 
gators, agents, examiners, etc., at great ex- 
pense to the already heavily burdened tax- 
payers? 

There are many other fields of daily life of 
just as much and just as vital concern to the 
national and individual welfare which need 
investigation and remedial action far more. 
Yet the proposed legislation does not propose 
setting up any national commission to op- 
erate in these other areas. The safety of 
persons in their ordinary daily pursuits is 
certainly Just as important as the right to 
vote. 

Robberies and holdups, planned and exe- 
cuted on an interstate basis, accompanied by 
violence and extreme brutalities, are taking 
place in ever-increasing numbers, not just 
in some localities but in a large number 
of areas, north, south, east, and west all over 
the United States. : 

Right hefe in the Nation’s Capital all of 
you know it is exceedingly dangerous to use 
the public streets in many sections of the 
city at any time of night and even sometimes 
in board daylight. Gang warfare and teen- 
age hoodlumism, operating across State lines, 
take their toll of human life and property— 
frequently including many innocent by- 
standers—in practically all of the large cities 
of our Nation, and in some of the smaller 
Places, too. 

The enslavement of large numbers of our 
young people—beginning even in their 
youthful public school days—by the poison- 
ous narcotic drug traffic organized and di- 
rected nationally—constitutes a serious men- 
po to the very foundations of our national 

e. i 

These are fust a few areas in which there 
is far more reason to be “disturbed by alle- 
gations” than in the matter of Negro voting. 
Some of these matters have engaged the 
intelligent attention of various congressional 
committees from time to time, and these 
congressional committees—composed of duly 
elected representatives of the people—have 
accomplished much good. But here we have 
& proposal for the creation of a brandnew 
independent national Commission to investi- 
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gate merely one area in which there are 

“allegations.” 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PRESENT AUTHORITY SUF- 
FICIENT 

The proposed legislation would give con- 
gressional approval and special authorization 
for the appointment of a special Assistant 
Attorney General to direct the activities of 
a Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, in both the criminal field and the 
civil field. I submit that there is no neces~ 
sity whatever for this legislation. 

In his statement before both the House 
Committee and Senate committee last year, 
the Attorney General frankly stated that the 
Department of Justice had been operating a 
Civil Rights Section ever since 1939, but 
that the “noncriminal activity of the Depart- 
ment in the civil-rights field is constantly 
increasing in importance, as well as in 
amount.” Accordingly, the Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that “the Department's civil-rights 
activities, both criminal and noncriminal” 
(should) “be consolidated in a single organi- 
zation.” And he thinks that in order to 
bring this about a new Assistant Attorney 
General should be authorized by Congress. 

If it is proper for the Department of Jus- 
tice to busy itself in the civil field of civil 
rights (as the Attorney General admitted 
the Department had actually done in some 
cases) then he can certainly reshuffle his or- 
ganization and personnel and designate one 
of his assistants to direct the activities of 
the Department, both in the civil and crim- 
inal phases of civil rights. 

In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, the Attorney General was questioned 
rather pointedly on this proposed new Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice 
and the proposed new Assistant Attorney 
General to be in charge thereof. And he ad- 
mitted that he already had authority to 
assign civil rights enforcement duties to any 
of the Assistant Attorneys General already 
authorized and serving under him. As he 
testified: 

“The act, under which the Department of 
Justice is set up, does not specify any partic- 
ular duties for any Assistant Attorney 
General.” 

One reason for the proposal is found in 
his testimony that the passage of any such 
legislation would be followed “almost auto- 
matically” by increased appropriations for 
the Department of Justice. Another reason 
is shown by the testimony of the Attorney 
General before the House Committee in 
which it was pointed out that the main 
reason for special authorization of an Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of Civil 
Rights was “to give emphasis and prestige 
in the enforcement of civil rights.” 

The Attorney General also said that if 
this legislation was passed, the activities of 
the Department of Justice would not only 
be greatly broadened but greatly increased in 
volume, as well as in scope. That was just 
a@ very euphonious way of saying that if this 
legislation is passed, then the Federal De- 
partment of Justice will encroach still fur- 
ther into the daily lives of our people in 
practically every State—especially the South- 

n States, of course—and will extinguish— 

y mere force and volume and power—even 
more of the safeguards and rights of the 
citizens to local government in local State 
affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FRAUGHT WITH 
DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES 

With the prestige of Congressional ap- 
proval, the Department of Justice would un- 
doubtedly “move in” in various States wher- 
ever and whenever the Attorney General 
thought it to be advisable from any stand- 
point. And he could subject the govern- 
ments of those States and the governments 
of municipalities and counties, and the offi- 
cials and citizens thereof to intimidations 
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and powerful pressures against which there 
could be no redress. 

In fact, the situation could be very much 
like that which occurs when a surging flood- 
ing river overflows its banks and breaks over 
or through whatever levees may be sét up to 
contain it within its proper bounds and 
spreads, with devastating force and volume, 
over many areas which it is not supposed to 
invade. And even after its muddy tide has 
receded, great damage has already been done 
and cannot be undone. So it would be in 
this case. 

If the Department of Justice under a po- 
litically minded Attorney General should be 
armed with Congressional authorization and 
sanction and blessing for this new Civil 
Rights Division, presided over by a new As- 
sistant Attorney General, he could invade 
any State or any locality he chose at any 
time he chose upon any allegations, no 
matter from what source they came or how 
flimsy they were. And he could do this at 
such times and in such manner as to intimi- 
date the officials and citizens of such States 
and localities and interfere with them, un- 
justly and unfairly, in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their constitutional and lawful rights. 
, And against this arbitrary and oppressive 

ction—all of which would be paid for by 

he whole taxpayers of the United States— 
the victimized States and localities and offi- 
clals and citizens would have no redress 
whatsoever. Perhaps after long and pro- 
tracted litigation they might be able to drive 
the intruder back, but—as in the case of a 
receding flood—the damage would already 
have been done. 

Please understand that I do not charge 
that the present Attorney General would 
actually and consciously exercise these pow- 
ers and this new prestige in the oppressive 
and unfair manner indicated; but I do say 
that, if this legislation were to be passed, 
then you would be placing these powers in 
his hands. ‘ 

And I do not believe that the record and 
the public expressions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral give any indication that he would be 
either cautious or moderate in his approach 
or in his use of this power if he is vested 
with congressional sanction, approval, and 
prestige by this legislation. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION WOULD FAVOR INTER- 

RACIAL MARRIAGES, ETC. 

In its preamble, one of the most importan» 
of these so-called civil-rights bills (H. R. 
2145) endorses and promises to secure “cer- 
tain rights’’ included in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

It will be surprising and shocking to the 
American public to learn that this pending 
legislation—through its endorsement of this 
international “declaration”—would put the 
Congress of the United States on record as 
declaring that all adult persons in the United 
States have a right to engage in interracial 
marriages (art. 16); and a right to seek 
and impart information “through any media 
and regardless of frontiers’ (art. 19); 
and a right to have any religion they choose 
and and to “manifest” their “religion or be- 
lief” in “teaching, practice, worship and 
observance” (art. 18). 

And this so-called civil-rights legislation 
would pledge the United States to secure 
these so-called rights. 

From our earliest time, the right of the 
several States to prohibit interracial mar- 
riages within their respective borders has 
been fully recognized. This so-called civil- 
rights legislation seeks to destroy that time 
honored and long established State right. 

Not long ago the United States Govern- 
ment executed the Rosenbergs for imparting 
information “regardless of frontiers.” If 
this pending legislation had been in effect 
it would have helped to thwart and frus- 
trate the prosecution and punishment of 
those traitors. If it is enacted now, it will 
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be in conflict with our Federal laws against 
espionage. 

In some parts of our country, until some 
years ago, polygamy was recognized as a part 
of a religion which thousands of Americans 
believed in and practiced. This so-called 
civil-rights legislation would be derogative 
of our antipolygamy laws. 

Moreover, even today, there are some 
groups of American citizens whose con- 
scientious religious beliefs sanction volun- 
tary bodily disfigurement and even sacrificial 
deaths as an important part of the observ- 
ance of their religion. This so-called civil- 
rights legislation would endorse the s0- 
called right of individuals to engage in such 
religious practices. 

The foregoing is illustrative of some of the 
many dangers involved in this so-called 
civil-rights legislation. 

DEPRIVING CITIZENS OF RIGHT TO JURY 


We come now to some of the most dan- 
gerous and objectionable of all the proposals 
which would have the effect of enabling the 
Attorney General, through the Department 
of Justice, to institute and conduct civil 
actions and proceedings irl Federal courts all 
over the United States in the name of the 
United States of America—but really for the 
private and personal benefit of whatever 
individuals the Attorney General might 
choose to recognize or prefer. And he could 
do this whenever those individuals allege 
that any other person has “engaged or is 
about to engage in any act or practice” 
which would deprive the complaining indi- 
vidual of his free and untrammeled right to 
vote for_or against candidates of his own 
choice for Federal office. 

These bills would also have the effect of 
enabling the Attorney General, in whatever 
location and in whatever cases apparently 
involving civil voting rights he chose to 
recognize, to deprive the defendant or de- 
fendants of the fundamental right to trial 
by jury. These bills would also be bypassing 
and practically nullifying proceedings in 
State courts and other State tribunals now 
authorized to deal with present or threatened 
invasion of the civil rights of individuals. 

All of these effects would do serious dam- 
age to our constitutional system of govern- 
ment, and would place in the hands of the 
Federal Department of Justice the power to 
inflict intolerable burden and expense upon 
individual citizens throughout the Nation 
and to intimidate State and local officials. 

And, in a practical even though perhaps 
not in a narrow technical legal sense, they 
would authorize judicial conviction of viola- 
tion of law, or of intent to violate law, with- 
out affording the accused the fundamental 
right of trial by jury. 

In his testimony, the Attorney~ General 
told how the Department of Justice had in- 
tervened in a civil suit in Arkansas in a 
school board case, which was a civil pro- 
ceeding for an injunction. Likewise, as al- 
ready noted, the Attorney General testified 
that the Department of Justice had insituted 
and conducted an inquiry and investigation 
in the voting conditions in Mississippi. No 
doubt the Department of Justice has busied 
itself in other’States and other locaiities in 
various civil proceedings having to do with 
civil rights. All of this has been done under 
the present laws and without the specific 
sanction and approval and blessing of any 
such congressional enactments as the At- 
torney General now advocates. This further 
illustrates the fact that there is no real 
necessity for this proposed legislation. 

PROPOSED CIVIL PROCEEDINGS OFFENSIVE AS 

CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


But the Attorney General insists that any 
activities of the Department of Justice in 
these matters which might lead to some 
criminal prosecution would inevitably “stir 
up such dissension and ill will in the State 
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that it might very well” [do] “more harm 
than good.” 

The Attorney General seems to feel that 
State and local officials and local citizens 
would resent any Federal activity that might 
lead to criminal prosecution, but that they 
would not experience any similar resentment 
or ill will if such Federal activities were 
directed along the line of investigations and 
inquiries leading to the institution and con- 
duct of civil proceedings and injunctions 
coupled with the threat of punishment by 
fine, or imprisonment or both, for contempt 
of court in the event of failure to respect 
such injunctions. 

Such reasoning seems very queer and un- 
realistic to me. 

In fact, I believe that the average State 
and local official and local citizen would 
much prefer that the issue of his guilt or 
innocence be determined, after investiga- 
tion, by customary procedure where he is 
not ‘only confronted by his accusers but 
where he has the constitutional safeguard 
of a trial by jury of his peers. 

Instead, the Attorney General wants to 
have a Federal judge, sitting without benefit 
of a jury, determine either that defendants 
had been guilty of the alleged law violations 
in the past, or that they were about to com- 
mit these law violations in the immediate 
future. The humiliatiom and worry and 
trouble and expense to the defendants would 
be just as great, and perhaps greater, in 
such civil proceedings. But they would not 
have the protection that every accused 
deserves in the form of a trial by jury. 

The Attorney General argues that these 
civil proceedings could be accomplished 
“without having to subject State officials to 
the indignity, hazards, and personal expense 
of a criminal prosecution in the courts of 
the United States. 

State officials charged in a civil proceed- 
ing, either with past violations of law or 
with determination to violate the law in 
the future, and dragged into the Federal 
courts by the Department of Justice and 
subjected to long drawn out civil proceed- 
ings (in which no speedy trial is constitu- 
tionally guaranteed, and in which no jury 
is assured) would be subjected to just as 
much indignity, hazards, and personal ex- 
pense as in a criminal prosecution—and per- 
haps even more. ° 

CONCENTRATING ON ELECTION RIGHTS 


The Attorney General argues that while 
the present statute (sec. 241 of title 18, 
U. 8S. C.) “makes it unlawful for two or more 
persons to conspire” dpainst the exercise of 
civil rights by another, the statute fails 
to “penalize such an injury when it was 
committeed by a single individual.” 

However, in his testimony I do not believe 
the Attorney General referred to another 
statute, of equal dignity (sec. 594 of title 
18, U. S. C.) which makes it a crime for any 
one person to intimidate or threaten or 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten or 
coerce any other person for the purpose of 
interfering with such other person’s right to 
vote for or against any candidate for Federal 
Office. 

While it is true that this latter statute 
refers only to civil rights in connection with 
voting, at the same time it is also true that 
the Attorney General’s testimony indicated 
very strongly that the principal interest of 
the Department of Justice in legislation at 
this time is confined practically to the matter 
of voting and elections. In fact, in his testi- 
mony he conceded that there is really no 
necessity for any sort of antilynching legisla- 
tion, especially since no lynchings had oc- 
curred in the United States since 1951. 

Furthermore, in response to suggestions 
from the House committee chairman that he 
might comment upon “certain other propos- 
als relating to civil rights now pending be- 
fore the committee” (involving amendments, 
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to the “two principal criminal statute; in 
tended for the protection of civil rights», 
the Attorney General testified last yea; 11, 
“there is grave doubt as to whether it js Wise 
to propose at the present time any furty,, 
extension of the criminal law into this e,. 
traordinarily sensitive and delicate are, of 
civil rights.” 
ADDITIONAL UNTOLD BURDEN ON TAXPAyrns 


In the testimony of the Attorney Genera) 
no attempt has“been made to estimate ty, 
size or extent of the financial burden whic) 
would necessarily be involved, if these pro. 
posals are enacted into law, by the creation 
of a new and enlarged division in the Depart. 
ment of Justice, and the authorization of th, 
Attorney General to become the Govern. 
ment-paid attorney for whatever complain. 
ants he chose to recognize in the vague fiejq 
of civil rights. 

Anyone acquainted with government, ,; 
you gentlemen are, will recognize the fac 
that the burden will not be small or inconge. 
quential. Nor would it diminish as time. 
went on, but instead it would spread anq 
grow with the speed and fertility of noxioys 
weeds. 

For example, when questioned by the 
chairman of the House committee as to the 
expenses of the proposed Civil Rights Com. 
mission, the Attorney General testified that 
supplemental appropriations to cover new ex. 
penses “would follow almost automatically, 
I think, if the Congress authorized it +++ 
If this Commission is authorized and the new 
division is authorized in the Department of 
Justice, it would be immediately followed by 
an appropriation.” 


EMPOWERS. ATTORNEY GENERAL TO “PUNISH” 
OFFICIALS AND CITIZENS WHO OPPOSE SCHOOL 
RACIAL MIXTURES 


Mr. Chairman, the more I have studied 
this matter and the more I have thought 
about it, the more convinced I have become 
that there is a great deal more to these pro- 
posals of the Attorney General than meets 
either the naked eye or the legislative eye. 

In my opinion, the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation, as advocated by the At- 
torney General, would result in the serious 
evils and grave injustices to which I have 
alluded. It would also eventually empower 
the Department of Justice to harass and 
intimidate and burden and punish citizens 
who believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States went beyond its own lawful 
powers and usurped legislative prerogatives 
and encroached unconstitutionally upon the 
reserved rights of the States when it de- 
clared that public education of Negro chil- 
dren and white children in separate schools 
was. unconstitutional. 

By the same sort of devious reasoning ex- 
hibited in his testimony concerning this leg- 
islation, the Attorney General, if vested with 
the powers and prerogatives sought in this 
legislatiqn, could very well conclude that the 
State officials and local officials and private 
citizens who did anything to preserve seg- 
regation in areas where there will not be any 
public education without segregation, were 
guilty of conspiring to deprive, or attempt- 
ing to deprive, Negroes in- their localities 
of some sort of so-called civil rights. 

In the public school cases decided in 1954, 
it was clearly pointed out in the able brief 
of the attorney general of Virginia and his 
associate counsel, that Senator Trumbull, 
of Illinois, the leading sponsor of the 14th 
amendment, and one of the leading sponsors 
of the Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1875, 
flatly declared: “The right to go to school 
is not a civil right and never was” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL GLOBE, 42d Cong., 2d sess., at Pp. 
3189). 

It was also pointed out in the same brief 
that the congressional framers and spon- 
sors of the 14th amendment and the legis- 
latures of the States that ratified it were 
all agreed that public school education was 
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ot within the purview of the amendment. 
Nevertheless, the Supreme Court, in its 1954 
decision, blandly disregarded these cogent 
arguments and historical facts. 

Consequently, there can be no assurance 
that the Supreme Court, as constituted at 
present, would attach any weight to the 
declared intentions of the sponsors of this 
proposed legislation, Therefore, if this leg- 
jslation is enacted, and the Attorney General 
then ch to file proceedings against State 
and | officials, school board officials, ot- 
ficers and active members of various citi- 
zens groups, who believe that the Supreme 
Court’s public school decision was uncon- 
stitutional and who, accordingly are un- 
willing to establish and maintain a mixture 
of races in their public schools, in all likeli- 
nood the Attorney General would be up- 
held by the Supreme Court. Such pro- 
ceedings could result in mandatory and in- 
junctive decrees by Federal courts followed 
by fine and imprisonment upon failure to 
comply therewith. 

Some may think that these forebodings are 
far fetched, and that the Attorney General, 
if this legislation is passed, would not take 
such advantage of the situation and take 
such extreme measures. But I reply that 
whenever any court of last resort can com- 
pletely ignore the plain provisions of the 
10th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States while giving to the 14th 
amendment a meaning completely contrary 
to the demonstrated intentions and opin- 
ions and belief of the Congress which pro- 

it and the-States which ratified it, as 
was done by our Supreme Court in the public 
school decisions, then there is no fearsome 
consequence beyond the realm of reasonabie 
possibility. 
JEFFERSON’S PROTESTS AGAINST ENCROACHMENTS 

If, perhaps, anything that I have said 
about the tendency of the present Supreme 
Court to usurp the rights of Congress and 
to ignore the constitutionally reserved rights 
of the States appears to be somewhat harsh, 
let me remind you of the opinions ex- 
pressed over a century ago by one of the 
greatest Americans of all time. Comment- 
ing upon the encroachments upon States 
rights by the Supreme Court and as to how 
they might be checked, he said: “By reason 
and argument? * * * You might as well 
reason and argue with the marble columns 
encircling them.” 

Renouncing the use of force, he advocated 
that the States should “denounce the acts 
of usurpation until their accumulation shall 
overweigh that of separation.” That was the 
opinion expressed by Thomas Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, in 
his letter to Giles, December 26, 1825. (See 
oath Life of John Marshall, vol. 4, pp. 

So, in my opinion of the extreme lengths 
to which the Supreme Court seems willing to 
go in violation of the constitutionally re- 
served rights of States, I find myself in ex- 
cellent company. ; 

Of course, it.may be argued that I am see- 
ing a lot of fanciful situations and that the 
Department of Justice would not go to any 
such extremes under any circumstances, and 
if it did, that the Supreme Court certainly 
would not fail to interfere. Unfortunately, 
however, the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have shaken public confidence, 
and in many areas destroyed public confi- 
wn nie any assurance~ that States rights 

We often hear it said that “the decision 


n 


of the Court is the supreme law of 
oo land.” I do not believe that is always 
e. 


Suppose the Supreme Court decided that 
New York State lawfully elected 100 persons 
to the United States Senate on the ground 
that New York’s tremendous population en- 
titled the State more Senators than other 
States. Such a decision could be based upon 
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reasoning no more unreasonable and no more 
illogical than that which the court used in 
its May 17, 1954, public school decision. In 
such event, I do not believe the Congressmen 
and Senators from the other States would 
regard that decision, even if unanimously 
rendered, as the supreme law of the land. 

During the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1788, John Marshall, in replying 
to Mason’s argument about possible en- 
croachment by Federal courts, replied that 
any such idea was absurd. Then he said: 

“Has the Government of the United States 
power to make laws on every subject? * * * 
Laws affecting the mode of transferring prop- 
erty, or contracts, or claims between citizens 
of the same State? Can Congress go beyond 
the delegated powers? Certainly not. If 
they were to make a law not warranted by 
any of the powers enumerated, it would be 
considered by the national judges as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution which they 
are to guard. They would not consider any 
such law as cOMming under their jurisdiction. 
They would declare it void.” 

Obviously, the man who was later to be- 
come the great Chief Justic never had the 
slightest thought that in later years the 
Supreme Court would not only fail to pro- 
tect the separate sovereign States from en- 
croachment on their reserved powers, but 
would actually become the active executioner 
of those powers. 

WHY HAVE THE ATTORNEY GENERAL AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION BECOME SUCH ACTIVE SUP- 
PORTERS? 

During the testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on May 16, 1956, it was brought out 
that, at various times in 1955 the late Senator 
Kilgore, as chairman of that committee, and 
Senator HENNINGS, as chairman of the Senate 
Civil Rights Subcommittee, had repeatedly 
sought to obtain the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Justice in connection with sev- 
eral civil-rights bills covering practically the 
same ground as those to which I have spe- 
cifically alluded. The testimony further 
brought out that all of the efforts of these 
distinguished Senators to obtain cooperation 
from the Attorney General or the Department 
of Justice in these matters were unsuccess- 
ful. It was further brought out that in con- 
nection with those bills, the distinguished 
Senators were unable to obtain from the De- 
partment of Justice either support or recom- 
mendation, or, in several instances, even the 
courtesy of a reply to their official letters. 

However, in the spring of 1956, with dra- 
matic fanfare of publicity broadcast all over 
the Nation, the Attorney General proclaimed 
that, in keeping with a White House an- 
nouncement, an administration program of 
civil-rights legislation would soon be placed 
before the Congress. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement was followed by the in- 
troduction of these so-called new bills which 
were substantially the same as the old bills. 

Significantly enough the old bills, on which 
no cooperation,had been obtained from the 
Department of Justice, were introduced in 
1955 when there was no big national elec- 
tion; while the new bills proclaimed and 
acclaimed by the Attorney General and the 
administration were introduced in 1956, just 
a little over 6 months prior to the national 
election. 

No doubt, some skeptical or cynical people 
might possibly suspect from this that the 
active and fervent support given to these 
new civil-rights bills by the Attorney General 
and the administration was, and is, actu- 
ated or inspired, in some way or other, by 
political motives. But, of course, I would 
not be so unkind as to intimate any such 
evil thing. 

I do not question nor impugn the motives 
or intentions of the sponsors or patrons of 
this proposed legislation. At the same time 
I must point out that the all-important 
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thing is the possible or probable result or 
effect of this proposed legislation. 

If a mule (or an elephant, if you please) 
kicks you in the face, the results and effects 
are mighty bad, even though he may have 
had the kindliest motives and have been 
kicking you simply as a friendly gesture. 


EFFECTS SERIOUSLY DAMAGING REGARDLESS OF 
MOTIVES 


No matter how high and noble and honest 
the motives and intentions of this proposed 
legislation’s sponsors and advocates may be, 
the fact remains—in my opinion and in the 
opinion of a large number of other citizens— 
that the results and effects of this legislation, 
if enacted into law, would be seriously and 
irreparably damaging to the constitutional 
rights of the States and of their governments, 
and of many of their officials and citizens. 

For the reasons I have already indicated, 
therefore, I sincerely trust that this pro- 
posed legislation will meet with the defeat 
that it richly deserves. 





Coast and Geodetic Survey Observes 
150th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a relatively young Nation, as nations 
go, and when one of our governmental 
agencies can point to a century and a 
half of uninterrupted and valuable serv- 
ice, it would seem only fitting that some 
formal recognition be accorded it. Par- 
ticularly is this so when the agency in 
question has never sought public ac- 
claim, but has devoted itself wholeheart- 
edly to the accomplishment of the duties 
assigned it. 

The year 1957 marks the completion of 
150 years of service for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which was established 
by act of Congress on February 10, 1807, 
to survey and chart the coast of the 
United States and off-lying islands. Its 
present name was adopted in 1878. I 
venture to say that many millions of our 
people, down through the years, did not 
know there was such an agency of Gov- 
ernment, its work was accomplished so 
quietly and so efficiently. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has had particular op- 
portunity to be cognizant-of, and to ap- 
preciate, the work of this splendid or- 
ganization. Most conversant with its 
accomplishments, also, are the various 
elements of our shipping and aviation 
industries, who depend upon the nautical 
and aeronautical charts, tide tables, and 
other information, the preparation of 


‘which is among the many highly im- 


portant functions of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

The Marine News for February 1957, 
pays tribute to this fine organization in 
a series of articles. One of these, en- 
titled “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” out- 
lines the varied activities and respon- 
sibilities of this agency. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


All vessels navigating the coastal waters 
of the United States and possessions depend 
on Coast and Geodetic Survey nautical 
charts, coast pilots, tide tables, and current 
tables for safe navigation. Airplane pilots 
similarly depend on the aeronautical charts 
published by the Bureau. Engineers and 
surveyors use its many thousands of monu- 
mented stations throughout the country in 
all kinds of projects such as highway con- 
struction, drainage, irrigation, and power de- 
velopments. : 

The vital tasks accomplished daily by this 
oldest of the surveying and mapping agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are essen- 
tial in safe guarding life and property at 
sea and in the air. During the past century 
and a half this old-line bureau of applied 
science has been a potent factor in develop- 
ing the commerce of the United States and 
the world. Operating today as an agency of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
the work begun in the early days of the Re- 
public is ever increasing in scope and im- 
portance. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey was one of 
the original agencies designated to comprise 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
when it was created by the act of February 
14, 1903. Im accordance with a general re- 
organization of the functions of this de- 
partment, on March 4, 1913, the Department 
of Commerce was separated from the labor 
functions which were grouped into the new 
Department of Labor. The Survey was 
among the agencies remaining with the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The history of the Survey dates from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1807, when President Thomas Jef- 
ferson was authorized by the Congress to 
establish an agency for surveying and chart- 


ing the coast of the United States and off- 
lying islands. Congressional action in 1871 
extended responsibility of the Coast Survey 
to the establishment of geodetic connections 


between the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts of the United States. The significance 
of these continental surveys was recognized 
in 1878 by adoption of the name Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Through the years additional functions 
have been delegated to the Bureau through 
congressional action. In 1925 the agency 
was charged with reporting on earthquakes, 
previously an activity of the Weather Bu- 
reau. Aeronautical charting was assigned 
to the Survey under the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926. 

Functions of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey now include: (1) Surveying and charting 
the coasts of the United States, its Territo- 
ries and possessions, and the printing of 
nautical charts to insure safe navigation; (2) 
hydrographic and topographic surveying of 
some inland waters; (3) the determination of 
geographic positions and elevations along 
the coasts and in the interior of the country, 
to coordinate coastal surveys and to provide 
a framework for mapping and other engineer- 
ing work; (4) the study of tides and currents 
in order to make annual tide and current 
forecasts; (5) the Compilation and printing 
of aeronautical charts for civil aviation; (6) 
observations of the earth’s magnetism for in- 
formation essential to the mariner, aviator, 
land surveyor, radio engineer, and others; 
(7) seismological observations and investiga- 
tions to supply data for designing structures 
resistant to earthquakes; and (8) gravity 
and astronomic observations to provide basic 
data for geodetic surveys and studies of the 
size and shape of the earth. 

The work is carried on at the main office in 
Washington, at district offices and field sta- 
tions throughout the country, by about 40 
field survey parties, and by a fleet of 18 sur- 
vey ships. The field offices are located in 9 
coastal cities for the collection of data for 
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revision of nautical charts and for coopera- 
tion with local engineers and organizations 
requiring specialized data; 6 offices are main- 
tained for photogrammetric compilation, 
processing of hydrographic data, and com- 
puting geodetic data; and 2 offices are main- 
tained for aeronautical chart liaison. In 
addition, the Survey operates 2 latitude ob- 
servatories and 7 magnetic observatories. 

The demands upon the Survey have grown 
with the national progress of the United 
States whose shoreline is now over 80,000 
statute miles. The 150 years of dedicated 
service rendered the Nation by the. Survey 
is being commemorated during the sesqui- 
centennial year of 1957. 

The organization of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is comprised of two forces—office and 
field. Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, the pres- 
ent Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, is the 15th in the long line of able 
heads of the organization beginning with 
Ferdinand R. Hassler, who served as the first 
superintendent until his death in 1843. As 
administrative head of the organization, the 
Director is responsible for all phases of the 
work, including standards of performance, 
efficiency of operation, fidelity of work, and 
the expenditure of appropriations. 

The Assistant Director, Rear Adm. Robert 
W. Knox, serves as deputy and adviser to the 
Director on matters pertaining to the scien- 
tific and technical activities of the Bureau. 
He is directly responsible for coordinating 
and planning the operational functions of 
the eight scientific and technical divisions. 

The Assistant Director for Administration, 
Capt. I. E. Rittenburg, is the principal ad- 
viser to the Director on all administrative 
matters concerning budget, finance, per- 
sonnel and safety, organization and manage- 
ment, and administrative services. He coor- 
dinates and directs these functions to meet 
the requirements of the operating program 
of the Bureau. 

The six operating divisions are: Coastal 
Surveys, Tides and Currents, Geophysics, 
Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and Charis. 
These divisions are directed by top-ranking 
commissioned officers. These operations in 
particular and the Bureau in general are 
supported by the Technical Services and In- 
strument Divisions. ‘ 

Capt. Samuel B. Grenell, as Chief of the 
Coastal Surveys Division, is responsible for 
the planning and execution of hydrographic 
and planetable topographic surveys along the 
coast of the United States and its possessions. 
This Division compiles and publishes the 
coast pilots of the United States and is re- 
sponsible for the surveying fleet, including 
ship personnel, construction, maintenance, 
and repair of vessels. Captain Grenell also 
directs the operation of shore-based hydro- 
graphic surveying units. Under his direc- 
tion research is carried on in the design, 
improvement, and technical development of 
electronic and field equipment. 

Capt. Kenneth G. Crosby supervises the 
Tides and Currents Division, which plans and 
directs tidal and related oceanographic in- 
vestigations. This Division operates field 
parties engaged in tide and current work 
along the coast and inland waters of the 
United States and its possessions. Principal 
functions include: operation of a system of 
control tide stations, tide and current sur- 
veys, and obseryations of sea water density 
and temperature. Captain Crosby also di- 
rects the office processing of resultant data, 
including the prediction of tides and cur* 
rents, publication of annual tide and cur- 
rent tables, tidal current charts, and other 
data. This Division makes studies of tidal 
and related phenomena, and improvements 
of equipment and methods. Captain Crosby 
collaborates in the operation of the seismic 
sea wave warning system. Special investi- 
gations and studies concerning tides and 
ocean currents are carried out in the interest 
of national defense. 
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Capt. E. B. Roberts, Chief of the «,, 
physics Division, is responsible for magner,, 
and seismological investigations {, 4. 
United States and possessions. +3 
operations include the determination ¢; »), 
value of the earth’s magnetic elements the 
establishment of magnetic stations. airborne 
magnetic surveys, the standardization o; ;, 
struments, and the maintenance of national 
magnetic standards. This activity wil) ,, 
greatly accelerated by the new magnetic op. 
servatory and laboratory, recently built near 
Fredericksburg, Va. This station wil! be ;, 
full operation by the latter part of 1956. 

Captain Roberts also directs the seismp. 
logical work of the Bureau, which includes 
the collection of earthquake informatio, 
surveys of important earthquakes, \ ibration 
observations on engineering structures, ang 
the operation of the seismic sea wave warp. 
ing system in the Pacific Ocean. 

Capt. Charles Pierce, Chief of the Geodesy 
Division, supervises the administration and 
technical operation of field parties Operating 
throughout the United States and Alaska jp 
establishing primary triangulation, traverse 
and leveling. Other geodetic activities jn. 
clude baseline measurement; astronomic 
observations of latitude, longitude, and azi. 
muth; and gravity determinations as re. 
quired for surveying, engineering and re. 
search activities. Captain Pierce has super. 
vision over variation-of-latitude observa. 
tories at Ukiah, Calif.. and Gaithersburg 
Md. Office activities of this division include 
processing and publication of field data in 
various forms required for use by the Bureau, 
other governmental agencies, and the public, 
Research is conducted by this Division in. 
volving the mathematics of map projections, 
coordinate grids, variation of latitude, size 
and shape of the earth, and improvements in 
surveying instruments and methods. 

Comdr. L. W. Swanson, Chief of the 
Photogrammetry Division, assigns and cu- 
pervises the work of field parties engaged in 
topographic and planimetric surveying and 
mapping of coastal and inland areas, as re- 
quired for the support of inshore hydro- 
graphic survevs. He is also responsible for 
processing the resultant data for use in the 
production and maintenance of nautical and 
aeronautical charts. This Division is respon- 
sible for aerial photography, photogram- 
metric missions and airport surveys. Office ° 
activities of this Division include the com- 
pilation, review, drafting, and editing of top- 
ographic and planimetric maps compiled 
from aerial photographs by graphic or stereo- 
photogrammetric methods as by-products of 
the compilation of nautical charts. 

Commander Swanson directs the research 
and technical development of new methods 
and instruments for topographic mapping 
and photogrammetry. This Division is re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of photcg- 
raphic data, photographs and maps to the 
public and other Government agencies. 

Capt. Charles A. Schanck, Chief of the 
Chart Division, is responsible for the nautical 
and aeronautical charting programs of the 
Bureau including chart production, mainte- 
mance, and distribution. This Division re- 
views, verifies, and completes the hydro- 
graphic survey sheets obtained from field 
operations. These data are used in compiling 
new charts and maintaining eixsting charts 
through addition of new data. 

Captain Schanck maintains liaison with 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and the Air Coordinating Committee. 
He directs the program of flight-checking 
aeronautical charts and provides for the 
establishment and inspection of Bureau sales 
agencies. This Division carries on research 
and engages in technical development of new 
compilation and reproduction techniques. 
Maps, charts, and related geographic data re- 
quired as source material for activities are 
procured, evaluated and disseminated, in- 
cluding map information service to the 
public. 
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1957 
Intelligent Action on the Tight Money 
. Problem 


ON OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
thought-provoking article on one of the 
most important problems facing the Na- 
tion today, the problem of tight money 
and its disastrous effect upon small busi- 
ness, municipalities, and home builders 
throughout the country. 

This constructive contribution to in- 
telligent solution of the problem ap- 
peared in the magazine, America, issue 
of January 26, 1957, and was authored 
by the Reverend Benjamin L. Masse, 


S. J. 

The article follows: 

THE DEBATE ON TIGHT MONEY 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

St. Brendan’s isn’t going to build that 8- 
room addition to the parochial school the 
good monsignor planned. Two weeks ago, 
after looking over the plans and examining 
the parish financial report, chancery officials 
said “No.” They said it tactfully and regret- 
fully, but they still said “No.” To the good 
monsignor they explained that the people of 
St. Brendan’s, for all their generosity and 
good will, simply could not afford the new 
classrooms. They didn’t have the cash, and 
they couldn’t prudently borrow—not at to- 
day’s stiff interest rates. Where, then, was 
the money to come from? 

Nor are parochial schools like St. Bren- 
dan’s the only ones being hurt by the high- 
est interest rates in 24 years. Public schools 
are having money troubles, too. 

On December 10, Arthur Levitt, New York 
State controller, informed a congressional 
committee that the interest rate on school 
bonds had jumped from 2.760 percent last 
June to 4.078 in November. He told a dis- 
wressing story about certain school districts 
in upstate New York that planned to spend 
$314 million on new school construction in 
1957 and 1958. Over the term of the loans, 
it would cost them $62,077,800 more to bor- 
row at the November rate than at the June 
rate. Mr. Levitt warned that the current 
high cost of money was creating a very seri- 
ous problem for local governments. 

The plight of St. Brendan’s and the New 
York school districts is gradually transform- 
ing what has been up till now largely a pro- 
fessional argument into one of the great 
popular domestic controversies of the day. 
Over the past few months the rumblings of 
discontent over the Federal Reserve Board’s 
hard or t money policy have. been 
growing vely stronger. In fact, for 
2 days last month, during which Representa- 
tive WRichT PATMAN’s subcommittee of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Bco- 
nomic Report held hearings on rising in- 
terest rates, the rumblings became so pro- 
nounced that, politically speaking, they 
shook walls all over Washington. With the 
legislators back on Capitol Hill, the politica: 
pee 8 may soon be recording even 

igger disturbances. 

For our present the roots of the 
tight-money ite go back to 1950 and the 
Korean war. th the economy roaring 
along under a full throttle, prices rose 
sharply and threatened to go still higher. 
The Federal Reserve Board, in pursuance of 
its function of keeping the economy stable 
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and prosperous by controlling the supply and 
cost of money, wanted to permit interest 
rates to rise. The United States Treasury 
rebelled. Intent on managing the public 
debt as cheaply as possible, it insisted on 
freezing the interest rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds at 2.5 percent. 

There was something to be said for both 
sides, and eventually it was all said, in caps 
and small caps and in every other possible 
way, before a special Senate committee 
headed by Senator Paut Dovaetas, of Illinois. 
The committee decided for the Federal Re- 
serve. Accusing the Treasury of feeding 
“the fires of inflation,” it wrote a new decla- 
ration of independence for the Fed. The 
committee concluded: 

“It is the will of Congress that the pri- 
mary power and responsibility for regulating 
the supply, availability and cost of credit in 
general shall be vested in the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of the Federal Reserve 
System, and that Treasury actions relative to 
money, credit and transactions in the Fed- 
eral debt shall be made consistent with the 
policies of the Federal Reserve.” 

For some months longer the infighting in 
Washington continued. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1951, President Truman bowed to the 
demand of Senator Douglas’ committee. He 
cut the leading strings on which the Treas- 
ury had held the Federal Reserve since 
World War II days. Since that time the 
Fed has been striving to maintain a stable 
price level by making credit easy or tight, 
cheap or expensive, as in its Judgment eco- 
nomic conditions warrant. 

THE FED’s POSITION 


All during 1956 the Board pursued what 
economists call a restrictive monetary policy. 
It tried to retard the expansion of credit in 
the various ways open to it. Several times 
during 1956, for example, the Federal Re- 
serve raised its discount rate—the rate of 
interest it charges member banks for tempo- 
rary borrowings. This had the effect of mak- 
ing money more expensive for all borrowers, 
since the banks in turn, in order to make a 
profit, had to charge higher interest rates to 
their customers. Sometimes the press re- 
ferred to the Fed’s policy as a tight money 
policy, signifying that the Fed was making 
money scarce and expensive. Sometimes it 
used the tag “hard’’ money policy, indicating 
that the purpose of the policy was to assure 
a dollar worth at all times as near 100 cents 
as possible. 

The Fed did not, of course, embark on its 
tight money policy capriciously. Last year 
our high-flying economy zoomed through the 
$400 billion barrier. The final figures are not 
yet in, but the dollar value of the goods 
and services produced in this country during 
1956—the gross national product—was some- 
where in the neighborhood of $412 billion. 
With the economy spinning along at that 
rate, even the Fed’s critics concede that pres- 
sure on the brake pedal, rather than on 
the accelerator, was indicated As it was, 
though the Fed did keep the brakes on, the 
price level advanced throughout the year. 
Half the dollar gain in the gross national 
product refiected, not a solid growth in 
physical production, but only higher prices. 

As the Federal Reserve Board read the 
economic barometer, the boom was begin- 
ning to generate excesses. Business was ex- 
panding all over the place. Spending on 


every level of government was high. Con- 


sumer demand, fed by high wages, steady 
employment, and a willingness to incur debt, 
continued to grow apace. When the total 
supply of goods was placed on one side of 
an imaginary line and the total demand for 
them on the other, there was an obvious dis- 
crepancy. In certain critical areas demand 
exceeded supply. Unless supply and demand 
could be brought into better balance, the 
inevitable result would be price increases. 
There wasn’t much the Fed could do about 
the supply factor in the equation, but it 
a 
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could diminish the demand. It could do 
this because much of the demand was fueled 
by borrowed money, and a large part of the 
borrowed money was created by the banks, 
By controlling the amount of money the 
banks could create, and by influencing the 
rate of interest they charged, the Fed could 
regulate both the volume and cost of credit. 
And the volume and cost of credit affect 
demand. J 

In-making life more difficult and expensive 
for borrowers, the Fed wasn’t aiming at stop- 
ping economic growth. It wanted rather 
to assure that economic growth took place 
in a sound, orderly way. ‘To keep expansion 
of credit within the limits of the growth in 
resources” was the way Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., described the Board’s 
goal in his testimony before Congressman 
PATMAN’s committee. The Fed wanted only 
to discourage excesses that inevitably pro- 
duce higher prices and severe economic mal- 
adjustments. 

One can illustrate Mr. Martin’s argument 
in this way. At the present time there are 
shortages in certain types of steel. If credit 
is freely and cheaply available, so that all 
those who want these types of steel are able 
to bid for them, the immediate result will be, 
not an increase in the supply, but higher 
prices for the supply existing. As Mr. Mar- 
tin told the committee: 

“Creating more money will not create more 
goods. It can only intensify demands for 
the current supply of labor and materials. 
That is outright inflation.” 

Higher interest rates counter inflation in 
another way, too. In addition to discourag- 
ing investors, they encourage savers. People 
are induced by an attractive return on capital 
to postpone spending and to lend their money 
to others. At any rate, that is the theory. 
By deferring spending they not only ease the 
pressure on a limited supply of goods. They 
also help to bring the supply of capital in 
line with the demand for it. This makes it 
less necessary to finance economic growth by 
a dangerous expansion of the money supply, 
that is, by creating money. 


THE FED'S OPPONENTS 


No one doubts that the Fed's tight money 
policy has discouraged some borrowing. St. 
Brendan's parish isn’t the only prospective 
borrower that has in recent months decided 
to defer plans for expansion. It is also likely 
that high interest rates have encouraged per- 
sonal, savings. Last year individuals saved 
7% percent of their incomes; they saved only 
6 percent in 1955. The controversy begins 
when one asks (1) whether the Fed has 
turned the credit screws too tightly, and (2) 
whether overall credit controls are by them- 
selves a fair and effective way to deal with 
inflation. 

With the first question we need not delay 
long here. Since monetary management is 
not a science, no decision the money man- 
agers make will ever be greeted with unani- 
mous approval. Such decisions ‘involve a 
judgment on a bewildering variety and num- 
ber of complex factors. In the nature of 
things these judgments can never be more 
than probable opinions. Thus it happened 
last spring that the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor publicly dissented 
when the Fed gave another upward nudge 
to interest rates. A prominent auto execu- 
tive was also critical, though, as it turned 
out, his fears that higher interest rates would 
discourage auto loans proved to be exag- 
gerated. Differences of opinion like these are 
to be expected. They keep the money man- 
agers on their toes. 

Much more important is the growing tend- 
ency to question the wisdom of relying on 
overall monetary controls as the Fed’s exclu- 
sive, or chief, instrument for achieving eco- 
nomic stability and growth. In the Patman 
committee hearings this skeptical viewpoint 
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was strongly presented by Elliott V. Bell, 
editor and publisher of Business Week. 

Mr. Bell made much of the uneven im=- 
pact of higher interest rates. They create, 
he said, no serious problem for big and profit- 
able corporations. Such companies are eli- 
gible for what is known as the prime rate, 
which today is 4 percent. Actually their 
loans don’t cost that much. Since they are 
in the 52-percent tax brackets, and since in- 
terest payments are a tax-deductible expense, 
the cost of money to them is less than 2 per- 
cent. That charge would scarcely discourage 
big companies from borrowing as much 
money as they thought they needed. 

On the other hand high interest rates 
severely pinch less affluent business borrow- 
ers as well as most nonbusiness borrowers. 
Among groups which have been hurt by the 
Fed's tight money policy Mr. Bell mentioned 
“home builders, small businesses, and munic- 
ipalities that need to build schools and other 
improvements.” 

There is more to the story than that. The 
Fed’s tight money program has revealed, says 
Mr. Bell, other weaknesses in Government 
monetary policy. The Fed, for instance, is 
able to hobble the banks; yet it cannot di- 
rectly influence as such lending institutions 
as the life insurance companies, savings and 
loan associations and the Federal home loan 
banks. Furthermore, other Government 
agencies, such as the Housing and Veterans’ 
Administrations, have their fingers in the 
credit pie, too, and what they do is none of 
the Fed's business. The fact that the Fed’s 
rules only partially affect private nonbank- 
ing institutions and do not touch other Gov- 
ernment agencies at all begets, said Mr. Bell, 
confusions, and even contradictions, in pub- 
lic monetary policy. To do away with these 
he called for a top-to-bottom reexamination 
of the Nation’s 40-year-old monetary system. 

This suggestion received powerful support 
on December 30 from the 27-member ad- 
visory committee of the Senate Banking 
Committee. It received still more powerful 
support when President Eisenhower, in his 
address on the state of the Union, asked 
Congress to appoint a commission of experts 
to undertake a broad-gaged study of the 
Nation’s monetary and credit programs. 
Though some prominent Democrats were cool 
to the idea of turning the job over to out- 
siders—preferring to do the job through the 
appropriate congressional committees—a 
more or less intensive probe will very likely 
be approved. 

One of the questions certain to come up 
in a study of this kind is the equity, not 
to mention the efficacy, of trying to promote 
a stable and prosperous economy through 
overall credit controls. In his testimony 
before the Patman comittee, Mr. Martin did 
not deny Mr. Bell’s contention that the 
tightness of credit affected potential bor- 
rowers differently. Nevertheless he had no 
confidence in the alternative, namely, selec- 
tive controls that would make exceptions for 
deserving borrowers unable to compete suc- 
cessfully for the limited supply of investment 
funds. Mr. Martin emphasized the great 
issue underlying this controversy: 

“Experience would seem to demonstrate 
that allocations of credit through the market 
process are to be preferred to judgments— 
or guesses—of public authorities, however 
well intentioned. 

In other words, the controversy raises the 
question of the nature and extent of the con- 
trols which are now generally conceded to be 
necessary to keep a private enterprise, capi- 
talistic system on the rails. Mr. Martin 
would use only general monetary controls, 
leaving to the free forces of the market the 
rest of the job of allocating scarce money, 
materials and manpower. His opponents be- 
lieve that additional controls are needed, not 
only to foster a sound prosperity, but also 
to achieve desirable social goals. They are 
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not willing to permit the market alone to 
decide whether, at a time when demand ex- 
ceeds supply, more auto plants and machine 
tools should be built rather than more schools 
and houses. 

Those familiar with Pius XI’s Quadra- 
gesimo Anno will recall the passage in which 
the Pope rejected a fundamental thesis of 
19th-century, laissez-faire capitalism. He 
denied that “in free competition and open 
markets” economic matters possess “a prin- 
ciple of self direction better able to control 
them than any created intellect.” It is a 
measure of the progress that has been made 
in this country that the issue in the debate 
over tight money is not whether the Govern- 
ment, as promoter and guardian of the com- 
mon good, has a role to play in regulating 
the economy. It is rather the extent of that 
role and the means to be used in discharg- 
ing it. 


No Valid Reason for Delaying Hawaiian 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON’ 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who attended the important Demo- 
cratic National Committee meeting in 
San Francisco a few days ago heard some 
stirring and valid arguments for 
Hawaiian statehood. 

They were made by Lorrin P. Thurs- 
ton, of Honolulu, chairman of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, and they lay to 
rest, once and for all time, the lame 
excuse that communism threatens to 
dominate our vibrant and fast-growing 
Pacific Territory. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ComMMUNISM Doss Not, AND NEVER WILL, 

Contro, Hawa 

Honorable Madam Chairman, Honorable 
Delegate Burns, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you were an enemy of 
Hawaiian statehood you naturally would look 
‘around to find reasons why Hawaii is not 

of first-class American citizenship. 
You would study the problems involved by 
non-contiguity; dilution. of the Senate’s 
strength; our economic ability, our educa- 
tion and health, our loyalty; and then if you 
were like a majority, you would seize on com- 
munism. That’s the best thing to use in 
trying to defeat statehood for Hawaii. 

It is so easy to say to yourselves and to 
others, “No—we do not want Hawaii as a 
state because Communists dominate the 
Islands. If Hawaii were a state, they would 
be able to send two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives directly to the Congress, providing 
Moscow with a direct pipeline to the great- 
est law-making body in the world.” 

My talk is directed squarely on this entire 
issue—communism, I have not the slightest 
fear that the facts, if anyone cares to base 
their argument on facts, cannot in any pos- 
sible way substantiate the claims of our 
enemies. The people of Hawaii are more 
aware of the dangers of communism, in my 
humble belief, than the people of any other 
state. Because they have this realization, 
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they have taken more concrete steps t, 

bat this influence—minor as it is in ,,.. 
economy—than haye any other citizen. .. 
the 48 States. ; 

In no State of the Union has communis 
been under more constant surveillance <j, 
1946 when the leaders of the ILWU were igey, 
tified prominently with the Comm... 
cause. Reports of the PBI and othe; ;.. 
vestigating agencies at that time indicate, 
that within the Territory of Hawain they 
could locate 160 Communists. Four ye,). 
later, in 1950, when the House Un-Ameri,,, 
Activities Committee investigated Hawaj; ., 
the request of the people of Hawaii they oa), 
up with a figure of 90; in 1952 J. Edgar Hoove 
of the FBI came out with a figure of 36. 7 
official records certainly do not bear out +), 
charges that communism is growing in :), 
Islands; as a matter of fact, they will bea 
out the fact that nowhere under the Ame. 
ican flag can one‘find economic factors y hich 
are less favorable to the growth of comm. 
nism than those in Hawaii. 

Communism flourishes only where low jiy. 
ing standards and desperate economic conqj. 
tions prevail. 

The exact opposite is the case in Hawajj 
where the pay of agricultural workers, from 
whom the ILWU leaders get their majo; 
support, are the highest anywhere in the 
world. 

Now let’s see what the people of Hawaii 
have done to actively combat communism, 
Let’s see how farfetched the claims of oy 
enemies are, that communism is going to 
dominate the political situation in Hawaii, 
There is no greater travesty on truth. I am 
going to present only nine points for the 
record that prove this statement. There are 
many others, but I think these will do. 

1. The 1949 dock strike: For nearly ¢ 
months the ILWU blockaded the Territory 
of Hawaii; no ship came in or out, no help 
was fo! from anyone. So our Goy- 
ernor called a special session of the legisla- 
ture which passed laws permitting, among 
other things, the Territorial Government to 
seize and work the docks in order to pro- 
vide our people with necessary food and 
merchandise. 

The ILWU leaders used every means at 
their command to block this legislation, 
They were unsuccessful. 

2. The 1950 constitutional convention: 
This convention was authorized by the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii. Its pur- 
pose was to draft a charter for the new State 
of Hawaii. Sixty-three delegates were to be 
elected. Fourteen delegates with Commu- 
nist sympathies ran for election; only two 
succeeded. Shortly after the Communistic 
affiliations of the first man were made known 
to the members of the convention, he re- 
signed. 

The convention refused to seat the second 
because of his unwillingness to answer ques- 
tions about his Communist affiliations. So 
neither of them had a part in the convention. 

The work of the convention proceeded 
satisfactorily producing a Constitution for 
the new State which brought forth uni- 
versal praise of all who studied it. Under 
its terms the new State would be the first 
under the American flag to include in its 
charter disqualification of any Communist 
from holding any public office whatsoever. 

3. The Korean war: At the same time that 
the constitutional convention was going on, 
America was engaged in the Korean war. The 
Communists everywhere did all they could to 
discourage America’s participation, but not 
one of the many men from the ILWU who 
either enlisted or was drafted for service in 
this war, made a single effort to avoid serv- 

Too few people realize 

Territory of Hawaii on 4 

percentage basis lost 4% times as many men 
killed in this war as any State in the Union, 
yet there was not one case of cowardice; 
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there was not one case of desertion; there 
not one who refused repatriation. I ask 
jadies and gentlemen, if you were the 
mother or the father of one of the 426 boys 
no were killed, how would ‘you feel when 
ae know that in spite of your boy having 


yo nis life in the service of his country 


ge officially remains a second-class Amer- 


9 
a 1 ask, Is that American justice? 


4. You are still in 1950. The new charter 
above referred to was placed, before the vot- 
ers for ratification. 

Again, the leaders of the ILWU did every- 
thing in their power to prevent that ratifi- 
cation. What happened? Is was ‘approved 

the voters by a 3 to 1 majority. 

where is the Communist power in Hawaii? 

5. Smith Act trial: Seven members of the 
ILWU were set for trial under the Smith 
Act, the longest trial in the history of 
Hawaii. The trial started in 1952, and 8 
months later, On July 8, 1953, all six were 
found guilty as charged, by as representa- 
tive a jury as could be found in Hawaii. 

How do you think the citizens of Hawaii 
feel, when today, almost 344 years later, no 
decision has been rendered by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals here in California? 

6. The 1955 legislature: This was the first 
legislature to be dominated by the Demo- 
cratic Party. The speaker of the house, for 
some reasons known only to himself, pre- 
sented a gavel to Harry Bridges. Members 
of the house rebelled against him, 25 to 5; 
but because they feared that his impeach- 
ment as speaker would hurt their chances 
of success in future elections, they permit- 
ted him to remain on as speaker. 

But then what happened? After serving 
in eight sessions of the house, this gentle- 
man decided it would be best not to run 
for the house again, but threw his hat _ 
the election as mayor © 
ae 1956 election. A political 
newcomer beat him 6144 to 1 in the primary 
election. In his own precinct he received 
only 8 out of 423 votes. 

If this does not represent repudiation by 
the voters, I don’t know what could. 

7. We are still discussing the 1955 legisla- 
tive session in Hawaii. The leaders of the 
ILWU had two pet measures which they 
wanted to put across: First was the repeal of 
the dock seizure law enacted in 1949; second, 
a new law which they wanted to have en- 
acted granting unemployment benefits for 
agricultural workers. 

Our, enemies will say that the ILWU domi- 
nated the Democratic Party at this time. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The ILWU leaders did not get half-way to 
first base with either of their measures, 
though they used every means at their com- 
mand to accomplish their end. 

8. 1956—the ILWU’s defiance of the East- 
land committee: Just last December the 
ILWU sought to whip up public indignation 
against Senator EASTLAND and his committee. 
What right had Senator Eastr.anp to inves- 
tigate the Communist situation in Hawaii? 
Harry Bridges would show them. He would 
call for a 1-day protest walkout by every one 
of his 26,000 members. 

What happened? On the day the East- 
land h started, some 1,500 men only, 
gave up their day’s wages, got together crude 
placards, and went to the palace grounds 
where the h was being held, milled 
around for a few minute, then sougth shel- 
ter from a tropic rain in an auditorium 
where they talked to themselves and the 
press. What about the other 24,000 union 
members? They did not like the situation. 
While Bridges and his ILWU leaders 
had brought them tremendous economic ad- 
vantages which have improved their living 
conditions immeasurably, did they want any 
part of this insult to a United States Senate 
investigating committee? They certainly did 
not. One minor leader on the island of Ha- 
wail even resigned in protest. 
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We of Hawaii do not know what the result 
of the Eastland hearings is going to be, but 
we do know that they will contribute tre- 
mendously to this record, proving beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the members of the 
ILWU will not follow their leadership along 
political lines or lines which do not, in their 
opinion, relate to their economic welfare. 

9. The 1956 election: Next week the Hawaii 
Legislature assembles for its 1957 session. 
Never have the ILWU leaders suffered a 
greater setback from the hands of the voters 
than they did in the last election. Senator 
Abe, of the island of Hawaii, bitterly op- 
posed by the ILWU leaders, won. Senator 
Miyaki, from the island of Kauai, which is 
known as a stronghold of the ILWU, and 
bitterly opposed by the ILWU, was seated. 
The Honorable Oren E. Long, ex-Governor of 
Hawaii, who is here with us this morning, @ 
bitter opponent of communism, was opposed 
with all of the forces at the ILWU’s com- 
mand, but he led the ticket on the island of 
Oahu on his debut for election to public 
office. 

Also on the island of Oahu, Senator Hrr- 
BERT LEE, who for years has fought the lead- 
ers of communism in Hawaii and was also 
opposed in every way, was reelected. 

The Honorable Senator William H. Heen, 
president of the Hawaii Senate, who has 
already spoken to you this morning, was also 
bitterly opposed because he has had a part 
in every anti-Communist movement in the 
Territory. He was reelected handsomely. 

The House of the Hawaii Legislature will 
also convene this coming week, with the 
Honorable Vincent Esposito unanimously 
elected as speaker. 

If there is anyone in Hawaii that the ILWU 
leaders hate, it is Vincent Esposito. Where, 
I ask, is there a shred of proof that the 
politics of Hawaii are, or can be, dominated 
by the Communist leaders? 

No, ladies and gentlemen, we are not 
afraid of these charges of communism. We 
are not afraid that the people of Hawaii will 
ever permit subversive leaders to make prog- 
ress against American ideals or institutions. 
There is no single fact that our opponents 
can turn to which, if all of the backgrounds 
are truthfully explored, can furnish their 
argument with any comfort. 

Finally, may I comment briefly on the 
much vaunted Communist propaganda ma- 
chine in Hawaii on which they are reputedly 
spending one-quarter of a million dollars 
worth of union dues perannum. Their most 
costly and resultless propaganda machine is 
the Honolulu Record, a weekly newspaper 
whose editor is Kosi Ariyoshi, 1 of the 7 
convicted in 1953 under the Smith Act as a 
Communist. 

Let’s look at this newspaper. According 
to their statement filed with the post office 
3,500 copies a week are printed, compared 
with a circulation of over 1 million copies 
per week sold by Honolulu’s two biggest 
dailies. Of the 3,500 copies that must serve 
an ILWU membership of 26,000 and a Terri- 
torial population of over 500,000, a goodly 
number of these copies are purchased by 
anti-Communists—businessmen, Govern- 
ment officials, newspapermen, intelligence 
operatives, and others, many of whom have 
no interest except to be alternately offended 
and amused by the crude propaganda which 
is dished out. 


Let’s take the last issue, February 7, 1957. 


It was an 8-page tabloid containing a total 
of 560 column-inches of space. What adver- 
tising support did it have? Just 3 inches. 
Why? The businessmen have absolutely no 
confidence in the credibility of this—the 
ILWU’s most expensive propaganda medium. 

Now let’s look at their second propaganda 
means—a daily radio program in English and 
rebroadcast in Filipino, presented each week- 
day afternoon just before dinner. It enjoys 
less listenership than the dullest soap opera 
on the air. The most recent Hooper survey 
shows that at the time this program is pre- 
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sented, 6:45 p. m., an average of only 9% 
percent of Honolulu’s 100,000 radio sets are 
tuned in, on nine stations. Three television 
stations get and hold the mass audience. 
The ILWU program has a rating of 0.6 per- 
cent—in other words, this broadcast is reach- 
ing at most perhaps 700 listeners, but I be- 
lieve this program has done more than 
anything else to convince the people of 
Hawaii that the leaders of the ILWU were 
and are following along the well-established 
lines by which communism in other places 
is encouraged and fostered—and they will 
have none of it. 

It is for the above reasons that we believe 
that the ILWU leaders have not been able to 
make one single iota of progress in the po- 
litical arena and are steadily losing face and 
power in Hawaii. 

There is one thing which the Eastland 
committee hearing will help so much to 
bring out, and that is the great need for the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law 
making it illegai for any union which has 
known Communists as leaders, to be recog- 
nized under the Taft-Hartley Act as bargain- 
ing agents for its union membership. 

Many unthinking people, and particularly 
the enemies of statehood for Hawaii, point 
to the fact that Hawaii employers are play- 
ing “footsy” with the ILWU in union nego- 
tiations “to make a quick buck.” They can- 
not do otherwise. Because our Government 
recognizes the ILWU, if our employers did not 
negotiate with them, they would be subject 
to the penalties of Federal law. It is my 
sincere hope that the honorable ladies and 
gentlemen gathered in this convention will 
assist the businessmen of Hawaii and the 
businessmen of every other State in the 
Union who face the same problem, with na- 
tional legislation which will cut from under 
the Communists these grounds on which 
they now stand. 

It is only by an act of Providence that my 
only son who was wounded in the Korean war 
4 days after he went into battle, is not among 
the 426 who gave their lives for their country. 
My only hope, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
that boy of mine, with the sons of countless 
other families of Hawaii who have risked 
their all in defense of their country, will one 
day be accorded their American privilege of 
being considered first-class American citi- 
zens. Thank you for your time, and please 
help us where and when you can, to achieve 
statehood—first-class American citizenship 
which we have earned the right to have 
granted to us. 





Replies to Questionnaire Sent to Citizens 
of the Fourth District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the Fourth District of Cali- 
fornia have again shown a commendable 
interest in their government by respond- 
ing in large numbers to my most recent 
questionnaire. One out of every sixth 
voter was asked to participate and, as 
of this date, over 20 percent have 
answered, 

I am greatly encouraged by the sub- 
stantive thought given to some of the 
most important current issues. The fol- 
lowing tabulation may be of interest to 
my colleagues: 
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Per- 

. Do yon favor the tight money policy of the Federal Reserve Board currently used to check | cent 

licy tends to restrict the availability of mortgage Se in 72 2 4 
ld grant a high priority to the school-construction bill 

classrooms? 22 3 


infil ation, recognizing that this 
. Is it your belief that Congress 
esigned to meet emergency needs for more 

. Does the administration’s civil rights package 


No 
Yes | No _ 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


commission to investigate as- 


including a 
serted violations of civil rights, creation of a Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, enforcement of voting rights, and preventive relief through civil courts, meet 


with your approval? 


. The Post Office Department wishes to offset its oo Of increasing postal rates. Do you 
. Do you support the President’s proposal that permanent residence be granted Hungarian 


approve of a boost in Ist-class charges to accompl 
refugees recently arrived here? 


. Would you favor special tax relief for small-business firms 
Federal budget is again balanced this year, would you favor some reduction in the 
national debt before taxes are lowered? -_....-- Nh as al eto iw on gin peeg~ Senne ane y= 
. Would you support President Eisenhower's request for more authority to admit refugees 
Goonmeasiet SIO on edi a cisciealttin ener nn dats taba ube wicecenawsenenncasne 35 
. Do you favor legislation that would provide statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska? 79 
. Do you favor stronger antitrust laws, including closer Government scrutiny of merger 


. If the 
from 


proposals of large companies? 


Inside Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
clusive report to the National Jewish 
Monthly, a correspondent reveals how 
some aides of Hitler, now working for 
Gamal Nasser, have pauperized Egypt’s 
Jews; created Nazi propaganda appa- 
ratus in Egypt; set up five concentration 
camps; shot prisoners “while attempting 
to escape”; and imprisoned thousands. 
The article appeared in the February 
1957 issue, as follows: 

(This is the first comprehensive inside 
story on what is happening to the Jews in 
Egypt to be published. The identity of our 
correspondent must be concealed for rea- 
sons of personal security, but we have satis- 
fied ourselves to the extent possible that the 
contents of this article are substantially 
correct. When a news story based on this 
material was released to the press prior to 
‘publication here, it created a sensation, and 
appeared in the leading newspapers from 
coast to coast. At the same time, President 
Philip M. Klutznick sent a copy of the ar- 
ticle to the United States State Department, 
urging a complete investigation by the 
United Nations and the United States of the 
charges it contains. At press time, these 
charges had not been denied.—Enprror.) 

The violent actions taken by Nasser’s gov- 
ernment against British, French and state- 
less Jews resident in Egypt, the confiscation 
of their property, and their deportation on 
from 9 to 72 hours’ notice, have provided 
the press with a flood of news which over- 
shadowed the ominous fate that looms over 
the native Egyptian Jewish community of 
more than 10,000 individuals. 

This ancient Jewish community is being 
systematically pauperized, maltreated, and 
interned together with common criminals in 
unspeakable places of detention. Together 
with the remainder of Egyptian Jews, they 
are left at the mercy of the State Security 
Cadre (SSC), which seems to be as precise a 
copy of the German Nazi Sicherheitsdienst as 
Egyptian inexactitude permits. This unit is 
the military junta’s forceful arm which is 
responsible for Egypt’s actions and policies to 
a far greater extent than is generally known. 

The Commander in Chief of the SSC is 
Lt. Col. Al Nacher, formerly SS-Grossaktion- 
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sleiter Leopold Gleim, who was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Nazi government’s 
SD-Geheimgarde. 

Addressing a luncheon in Cairo given in 
his honor by the representatives of the 
League for (East) German-Arab Brother- 
hood (Al-akhwah al-Almaniyah Il’Arabiyah, 
i. e., Deutsch-Arabischer Bruderschaftsver- 
band) on December 17, 1956—Gleim frankly 
pointed out the significance of the SSC 
as the “backbone of Egypt’s protective ap- 
paratus against the aggressive elements of 
Zionism and imperialism.” He thanked the 
League for its “vast help extended to this 
young State—a most significant contribu- 
tion to the mutual efforts in the strengthen- 
ing and stabilizing of Germano-Arabic 
friendship and relations.” 

Later on, during more intimate talks with 
members of the Bruderschaft—conducted in 
Hochdeutsch and made gemutlich by cigars, 
bourbon, and coffee—Gleim gave an outline 
of his unit’s short history and structure. 
This outline, when pieced together with ad- 
ditional facts on hand and the already 
known ures of the Cadre’s activities, 
sketches a tolerably clear picture of the 
Egyptian version of nazism, which found in 
Egypt ideal conditions for its recrudescence. 

The plan for the SSC was drawn up by 
several technical advisers of German origin, 
approved by the Ministry of Interior. The 
Cadre headquarters were set up in Cairo, and 
its ‘administration handed over to the 6,249 
arabized Nazis presently in Egypt (aided by 
perhaps 70,000 Egyptians). According to 
Gleim, the unit consists of the following 
departments: 

A. THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
(PR-DPT) : 


The executive positions in this section are 
entirely manned by Germans who are holding 
Arab passports. The PR-Dpt. is headed by 
SS-Gruppenleiter Moser, a Sudeten German 
who has now assumed the name of Hussa 
Nalisman. His right-hand man is SA- 
Gruppenleiter Buble, now arabized into 
Amman 


The propaganda machine operates with 

to the Goebbels- 

Stuermer pattern. Its main target for at- 

tacks is, of course, the Jews. Egyptian 

youth has been responding enthusiastically 
to this propaganda. 

The PR-Dpt. has branches in Berlin (East 
and West), Vienna, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Rome, Milan, and Bordeaux; it commands 
special squads of vans with loudspeakers, 


pendent broadcasting 
tion which assiduously cultivates the entire 
’ Arab world. 


February 29 


A flood of anti-Semitic literature is pe, 
published and distributed in the Middle 2... 
and Europe. Egypt's recent best seller, hoy. 
ever, was the new, popular edition of Kefahij 
the Arabic translation of Hitler's mej, 
Kampf. This is an abridged, illustrated yer. 
sion which contains photo reproductions pe. 
ginning with Hitler’s picture as a corpora) 
in Hindenburg’s army and up to his cock. 
posing as the Fuehrer. 

The complete and unabridged version o, 
Main Kampf was first translated into Arabi. 
in 1951 by the Syrian journalist, author, ang 
owner of the Beirut Printing & Publishing 
House, Louis al-Haj, formerly Luis Heiden 
director of Die Reichsdeutsche Presseagenty; 
Berlin.~ f 

Vulgar, colorful posters featuring the };. 
raeli soldier as a bearded villain who bay. 
enets an Egyptian baby, are blooming in 
many Egyptian towns. These posters urge 
the people of Egypt to rise in Jihad—the 
Holy War—against the Zionist threat to Js. 
lam. 


Egyptian youth is being assiduously edy. 
cated for militarism. One of the outstana. 
ing examples of this campaign is the target. 
tent pitched opposite the SSC-—HQ in Cairo’s 
Liberty Square, where schoolboys are given 
an interest in usuge of arms. 

The PR-Dpt. also has a very special branch: 
the Youth Club of the Deutsch-Arabischer 
Bruderschaftsverband. Twice weekly this 
club has a closed session, when many Eeyp- 
tian Ts are sworn in by the club’ 
chairman, Hussa Nalisman. This requires 
only one more comment; Col. Abdul Nasser 
is the honorary president of the club, and had 
been sworn in as member No. 3. 


B. THE ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT (EC-DPT.) 


The EC-Dpt., now so strongly associated 
with Jewish affairs, is a close enough trans- 
lation of the SS-Wirtschaftsamt, and it op- 
erates on a similar basis. This department 
was fourided on February 2, 1954; it con- 
trols the SSC treasury, which is indepedent 
of the Government’s exchequer. Apart from 
the annual allowance granted to the SSC 
from the general defense budget, this treas- 
ury absorbs a considerable income from prod- 
ucts of prison workshops throughout Egypt. 

The archives of the EC-Dpt. have a Jewish 
section with a register of all Jewish proper- 
ty in Egypt. It contains up-to-date infor- 
mation on this vital subject, which has now 
become a major source of revenue to the 
SSC treasury. Upon the expulson of thou- 
sands of foreign and stateless Jews from 
Egypt, the EC-Dpt. cashed in 14 million Egyp- 
tian pounds in currency, policies, and secu- 
rities, and 27 million pounds of real prop- 
erty and assets abandoned by the Jewish ce- 
portees. It is worthwhile noting that the 
majority of deported Jews had been very 
rich; this explains why there was no mass 
deportation of all foreign and stateless Jews, 
‘and why individual expulsion warrants were 
issued. The poorer stateless Jews have been 
left over, to be dealt with later on—as Col. 
Abd-al-Qadir Hatem explained. 

Colonel Hatem, of the EC-Dpt., declared 
that “not a single piaster or brick has been 
confiscated, as the Zionist lies allege. We 
have documentary proof that property and 
currency abandoned by people who had to 


leave Egypt were voluntarily assigned to the 


administration of the EC-Dpt.” 

Another interesting branch of the EC-Dpt. 
is the Public Sales*Center in Cairo. What- 
ever rémained in the residences which the 
Jewish deportees “voluntarily” assigned to 
the administration of the EC-Dept.—furni- 
ture, clothes, refrigerators, radios, 
entire libraries, etc—is being auctioned of. 
It brings to the SS treasury weekly profits 
ranging from 500 to 3,000 Egyptian pounds. 

C. SECRET STATE POLICE 


That name rings a bell somewhere. If 
translated Into German it would be Geheime 
Staats Polizei; and if abbreviated: Ge-Sta- 
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1957 

; Its duties are now carried out by Army 
intelligence. 2 

The major section of this department is 
the center of the Egyptian Intelligence Serv- 
ice. Next to it is a section headed by Lt. 
col. Ben Salem, former SS-Bannfuehrer Ber- 
nard Bender, who owing to his knowledge of 
the Yiddish language, was during the war 
chief of the Gestapo Special Branch for de- 
tection of Jewish underground movements 
in Poland and Russia, and who is now playing 
an important role in Egypt's “economic and 
political administration.” He is also the 
liaison between the secret state police and 
the EC-Dot. 

Nevertheless Lt. Col. Ben Salem is a very 
modest man, and while entertaining some 
of the young East German visitors he de- 
clared “I never wear a uniform because it 
makes one look more important than he 
really is.” This is a moot matter, because 
in addition to all his known and unknown 
tasks, humble Ben Salem is also chief of the 
interrogation center of the SSC, better 
known to the Egyptians and to the Egyptian 
Jews in particular as “‘The Floating Hell.” 

The Floating Hell is an old, 12,000-ton 
cargo vessel, the former Italian “Marinajo 
Rosso,” which has been converted into a 
floating prison of 80 cells where, according 
to Ben Salem, “only cases of special interest’’ 
are being held. The sole “practical device 
for bringing out the truth” which he was 
prepared to exhibit, was the recording center 
in the vessel’s former radio cabin, from 
which a network of hidden microphones 
reaches all the cells. Thus, every word ut- 
tered during the interrogations or at inter- 
vals, while prisoners are together, is recorded. 

The recording center is operated by two 
men only: tight-lipped Sergei Klinikin from 
Odessa; and his subordinate, Alexei Morgan- 
off, a true Moscovite with an enchanting 
smile, huge feet, and a Swiss watch. Both 
have served under Ben. Salem ever since Gen- 
eral Viassoff changed flags. Only, that was 
about all one could get out of them. 

The Floating Hel! performed a great serv- 
ice for Egypt by helping the famous Jewish 
banker, Mr. Elie Politi, succumb there to the 
interrogation methods, and sign a document 
that he had voluntarily assigned 112,000 
pounds—all he . The Ploating Hell 
was also where Lt. Col. Ben Salem had been 
“most delighted to be able personally to 
handle the affairs of an Egyptian publisher, 
a Jew named Mr, Salama.” 

(Late news dispatches indicated that their 
confiscated businesses have been restored to 
a small number of Jews in Egypt.—En1ror.) 

Early in November the first phase of 
Salem’s “Solution of the Jewish-Zionist Prob- 
lem” began to take shape: 

Conducting 3,000 men of the SSC Executive 
Force (municipal police units, plainclothes 
men, and army squads), SS-Grossaktions- 
leiter Gleim personally supervised the comb- 
ing of the Cairo and Alexandria rural dis- 
tricts, throughout the duration of the cur- 
few. This action resulted in the seizure of 
1,711 native Jews—men, women and chil- 
dren—inclusive of the 6 Jewish fellahin 
families of Mit Ghammar, who are the last 
survivors of a Jewish community believed to 
have lived there since 90 B, C. E. 

During this action, looting, rapine, and 
8 killings were reported and confirmed. “The 
officers in “regretted the incident 
which resulted due to the refusal of the sub- 
jects to follow instructions.” 
smnese captives have been classified as 

Prisoners Category Alif (A)” and concen- 
trated in the southern wing of the famous 
French-built prison, Des Barrages, in Cairo. 
No charges were made against them, but on 
the way to prison, all captives (exclusive of 
pregnant women and mothers of children 


below the of 10) were handcuffed. The 
northern of Des Barrages is packed with 

potential .” 1. e., Jews who have no 
Egyptian nationality. . 
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The sanitary conditions in which those 
prisoners are being held should be of special 
interest to those members of the U. N. and 
of the International Red Cross who, during 
interviews with foreign correspondents in 
Cairo, denied any knowledge of such condi- 
tions or of the above-mentioned arrests. 

Cells intended for 10 persons presently 
shelter 30; and cell No. 73 is packed with 38 
male Jewish prisoners “because they have 
their own water-closet,” as explained by the 
chief warden, Hadji Mustaffa Ibn-Aziz, who 
is very friendly but responsive to bakshish 
only so far as “matters of nonpolitical nature 
are concerned, because now-a-days politics 
are dangerous.” 

The male prisoners are not allowed out of 
their cells. Their sole opportunity to 
breathe some fresh air is while they carry 
out the waterbuckets—a task eagerly done 
every morning in rotation by a couple of 
prisoners—and while fetching food and 
water. — 

The daily rations consist of 500 grams of 
Pittah-bread and 2 liters of soup per head. 
Water (2 liters per head) is being dis- 
tributed only once daily, in the morning, 
and the male prisoners must drink it all at 
once, because they are not permitted to keep 
any containers in their cells. 

Women are treated better 


The female prisoners are granted 20 min- 
utes a day to walk in the prison courtyard, 
and mothers may, in addition to that, spend 
half an hour daily with their children, who 
have been accommodated very comfortably 
in the former recreation hall for prison per- 
sonnel. Mothers with babies up to the age 
of 3 are kept in the: prison dispensary and 
have beds to sleep on. The babies are being 
provided with adequate and appropriate 
food and with daily rations of fresh milk. 

The 18,000 Alexandria Jews (among them 
some 6,000 natives) classified as “Category 
Ba (B)” suffered an attack which completely 
crushed their economic life. Alexandria's 
military governor, Colonel Husseini, imposed 
under security act penalties, a permanent 
curfew which lasts from 5 p. m. to 9 a. m., 
and from 1la.m.to3 p.m. The rest of the 
time is left for purchase of food which is 
usually bought with funds obtained through 
the sale of jewelry or other personal assets, 
because by order of the SSC. EC-Dpt., 93 
percent of every Jewish bank account has 
been blocked “until the position of Category 
Ba is clarified.” 

Colonel Hatem elucidated this hazy state- 
ment as follows: “The Alexandria Jews are 
known to have strong connections with Is- 
rael; but since we cannot bring them to 
justice without concrete proof and simul- 
taneously cannot let them endanger the 
state security by letting them carry on with 
their underground activities, we are forced 
to take some slight precautions.” 

, ThebSe are the slight precautions: 

All Arab enterprises have dismissed their 
Jewish employees without any compensation 
whatsoever—as per Government orders. 

Most Jewish enterprises, including the 
Circurel Stores and down to small shops, 
were taken over and only those few Jews 
who have intermarried were permitted to 
continue, but they closed their shops vol- 
untarily because they were picketed by the 
Moslem Brotherhood and their showwin- 
dows were stoned. Any customers who at- 
tempted to enter Jewish shops were as- 
saulted. 

All Jewish professionals in Alexandria 
(with the exception of the few dentists) 
have been forbidden to practice. Seven 
hundred and ten prominent Jewish person- 
alities, including a relative of Mrs. Mendes- 
France, Mr. Guy Cicurel, former president 
of the Maccabi, and Mr. E. Levy, president 
of Egypt’s Stock Exchange Board, as well as 
most of the Jewish doctors, have been ar- 
rested. According to rumors, they will be 
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tried on charges of treason In a closed ses- 
sion of the supreme military court. 

The Cairo Jewish community, however, 
is undergoing an even greater crisis: 

All the Jewish schools have been closed, 
activities paralyzed. The 
Jewish hospital has been taken over by Arab 
authorities and all Jewish personnel and 
patients, regardless of their condition, were 
ejected on 1 hour’s notice. Relatives of some 
of the more serious cases applied for their 
admission to Arab hospitals, but met with 
refusal. 

Five hundred Cairo Jewish men have been 
indefinitely interned in the English Gram- 
mar School, which was closed down and con- 
verted into a detention center with the out- 
break of the Suez Canal crisis. Their wives 
and children, totaling 622, are held captive 
and 456 Jewish men, women, and children 
are confined in the Hadrah Prison. Eight 
hundred and thirty Cairo Jews are being held 
in the ruins of Qalat al-Qahira, outside the 
city. Three of these prisoners were shot 
while attempting to escape—the old Nazi 
gimmick. It was, however, not explained 
how they happened to be shot inside the 
dead-end underground passage of the ruins 
where six mutilated bodies of Jewish girls 
were also found. 

“This is only the first phase” 


Being literally under house-arrest, im- 
posed on them by the curfew, the remaining 
Cairo Jews are subjected to frequent raids of 
the Moslem Brotherhood. And over all this 
looms Nasser’s state security cadre with 
its iron grip. Its commander, SS-Grossak- 
tionsleiter Gleim, smilingly declared in front 
of his young German visitors that this is 
only the first phase. 

It can therefore be easily guessed that the 
second phase will be the completion of Ben 
Salem’s “solution of the Jewish-Zionist prob- 
lem within territories of sovereign Egypt—a 
work which is now being implemented 
through five newly established concentration 
camps: the Heliopolis Fortress, destined to 
absorb 2,000 internees; the Gizeb barracks, 
which served during World War II as a POW 
camp, able to shelter 10,000 prisoners; two 
former army training centers the Mustaffa 
Hanun-Pasha barracks near Almaza City, 
originally built for 16,000 men, and the Borg 
@l-Arab barracks near Alexandria, which 
once sheltered two divisions of recruits. 


A grim concentration camp 


The most threatening of all, however, is 
the fifth concentration camp:*the Samarra 
barracks in the Suheilla region of the desert, 
200 miles west of Cairo. This camp, only 
recently vacated by the third regiment of the 
Egyptian Liberation Army (the unit which, 
commanded by Colonel Nasser in 1948, with- 
stood the Israeli attacks on Faluja) is now 
being converted at a cost of 17,000 Egyptian 
pounds, and patterned on photo-copies of 
the original plan of the infamous Nazi Medi- 
zinisches Versuchslager Mannerheime bei 
Dachau, otherwise known as Block 10, where 
hundreds of Jewish girls were sterilized, 
The photo-copies of the original plan of this 
camp were supplied to the S. S. C. by Karl 
Clauberg’s direct superior, SS-Hauptstabsarzt 
Heinrich Willermann, presently “arabized” 
into Lt. Col. Naam Fahum, who is now in 
charge of converting the Samarra barracks. 


_ The stateless and foreign Jews still in 
Egypt are hoping probably against hope, that 
the U. N. will take them under its protective 
wings. Should, however, the U. N. decide 
otherwise, they will respond to Nasser’s en- 
couragement and leave Egypt impoverished, 
destitute, but alive. 

But not the native Jews. They have tried 
to leave Egypt, but Nasser’s government re- 
fused most of thefn exit visas, and most of 
the foreign consulates refused entrance visas 
as well as racial asylum—thus leaving this 
ancient and once fluorishing community in 
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the sinister grip of WNasser’s legislative 
paradox: 

Egyptian law imposes on them all’its re- 
strictions but deprives them of any rights or 
protection within sovereign Egypt; thus pre- 
venting any foreign intervention on their 
behalf, except for the U. N., maybe? 

Maybe. 

Because—in spite of the Cadre’s strict 
consorship on publication of all events in 
Egypt and on news leaving the country—the 
U. N. has ample evidence and information on 
what is going on there. Why, then, its reti- 
cense? Why the passive attitude toward 
Nasser’s rutheless violation of human rights? 
The U. N. must release the facts and warn 
the world of what Nasser is up to, so that ap- 
propriate méasures can be taken. Because— 
although economically ruined, interned, 
maltreated, and humiliated—it is not too 
late yet. Egyptian Jewry is still alive. 





Homebuilding Seriously Hurt by Tight 
Money and High Discounts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
tight money and high discount prevalent 
in the present money market is having 
serious effects on the homebuilders 
throughout the Nation. 

These problems are not confined to 
the homebuilder but are reflected in the 
many other industries that are related to 
homebuilding such as lumber, home ap- 
pliances, hardware, _homefurnishings, 
and many other items in building mate- 
rials. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HOMEBUILDING TO THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Homebuilding is one of America’s ma- 
jor industries, ranking second in impor- 
tance perhaps only to food and food 
processing. The 12 million dwelling 
units provided since the end of World 
War II—an output in construction dol- 
lars alone of more than $100 billion—did 
much to spark and sustain the postwar 
economic boom. By its very nature, 
operating practically everywhere our 
people live, it affects the economic life 
of every community in America. 

Our economic history indicates that 
homebuilding is a bellwether industry. 
What affects it, also affects eventually, 
practically every other sector of our 
economy. It is not too much to say that 
without a healthy homebuilding econ- 
omy, geared to our people’s requirements, 
we cannot long have a healthy overall 
national economy. 

The value of new residential construc- 
tion put in place in recent years has run 
close to $16 billion annually, accounting 
for one-fourth of new private invest- 
ment. Taking into account land and 
other nonconstruction factors, the value 
of the industry’s product is probably in 
the neighborhood of $20 billion annually. 

In recent years it has provided directly 
approximately 242 million jobs a year, 
with about half the total involved in 
work on the construction site. The im- 
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pact of new housing is further extended 
by the market it provides for a multitude 
of products. About 3,000 different items 
go into every new home; thus, any 
change in home-construction volume is 
felt in thousands of factories and by 
thousands of suppliers all over the coun- 
try, to say nothing of the thousands of 
builders and millions of workers em- 
ployed in this industry. Residential con- 
struction uses one-third of our total lum- 
ber output, two-thirds of all brick, four- 
fifths of all gypsum. 

Surveys indicate that the sale of a new 
home generates in the first year of occu- 
pancy alone about $1,500 per home in 
retail sales of furnishings and equip- 
ment. Homebuilding also creates addi- 
tional demand for other types of con- 
struction—stores, churches, schools, 
utility expansions, and the like. More- 
over, construction of new housing is a 
prerequisite to industrial expansion in 
many areas. Thus, apart from any so- 
ciological importance, homebuilding is a 
vital dollars and cents influence now and 
in the future in every part of our coun- 
try, geographically and economically. 
INFLUENCE OF TIGHT MONEY ON HOMEBUILDING 


In view of the significance of home- 
building to our economy, the disadvan- 
tage at which homebuilding finds itself 
in the current money market is of impor- 
tance to everybody. This disadvantage 
arises partly from the nature of home- 
mortgage lending; because of the rela- 
tively small dollar volume involved in any 
single transaction, because homebuilding 
is essentially a small businessman’s bus- 
iness, it cannot compete for scarce funds 
on anything resembling even terms with 
the financing operations of major corpo- 
rations. 

Moreover, the nature of the mortgage 
instrument and the lack of satisfactory 
devices for mortgage financing have 
practically barred it from access to some 
of the fastest growing forms of savings 
such as pension and welfare funds. 

It is absurd to consider our tight 
money policy as though it stands by 
itself, apart from other Government poli- 
cies, particularly fiscal. 

Our economy today is susceptable to 
management—to an extent generally un- 
realized—by the Government through a 
number of devices, primarily monetary 
policy—as exercised by the Federal Re- 
serve—and fiscal tax and budget policy. 
While monetary policy goes off in one 
direction—presumably to restrain infla- 
tion—fiscal policy moves in another, 
furnishing large competitive advantages 
and incentives to industry for plant and 
equipment expansion through acceler- 
ated depreciation, fast tax writeoffs and 
a tax policy which, in effect, encourages 
business spending rather than saving. 
There has been little evidence that mone- 
tary restrictions have succeeded in re- 
straining corporate expansion in the past 
year; in fact, as has been pointed out 
by prominent economic authorities, un- 
der current tax policy, corporate bor- 
rowing rates are actually lower than they 
have ever been in peacetime America. 

At the end of 1956, corporate borrow- 
ings totaled $211 billion, a gain of $15 
billion during the year. Between the 
first quarter of 1955 and the first quarter 
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of 1957, business spending for plan; ang 
equipment soared from an annua) Tate 
of $26 billion to $38 billion, a gaj, f 
48 percent and it is still going up 

Contrariwise, look at housing, With 
money tight, housing starts and buildery 
plans have been drastically cut. Be. 
tween January 1955 and January 19:7 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
private starts fell from 1,416 009 to 
1,010,000—a drop cf 29 percent. Hoy. 
ing starts began to decline in mid-j955 
The decline has lasted all through th, 
last 18 months, and 1956 volume was j, 
total 200,000 less than the previous ye.; 

That this result is not sheer accident 
is shown by a recent statement of the 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Gover. 
nors of the Federal Reserve, that hp 
considers housing “postponable.” }, 
essence, he has undertaken to rewrit, 
not only public policy in the housing 
field, but to bypass a clear declaratioy 
of congressional intent on our nation 
housing policy, as embodied by the Cop. 
gress in the Housing Acts of 1949 ang 
again in 1954. 

The net of a monetary policy of re. 
straint and a fiscal and tax policy of 
encouragement to business expansion 
has been what might be expected: 
powerful forces working unevenly on the 
economy. In this setting, it is inevitable 
that the homebuilding industry suffer 
the major impact and be singled out for 
“postponability.” It is for this reason 
that the industry has developed pro- 
posals, not to give it any unfair advan. 
tage, but merely, to restore a competi- 
tive position barred to it by conflicting 
governmental policies. 





Move Over, Captain Nemo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp,1 
attach an editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago American on February /, 
1957, entitled “Move Over, Captain 
Nemo,” relating to Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, concerning whose exploits in 
the. field of nuclear power the people of 
Chicago are particularly proud: 

Move OvER, CAPTAIN NEMO 

After 87 years, the United States Navy has 
caught up with Captain Nemo. 

Jules Verne’s doughty adventurer logged 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea in the fan- 
tastic novel of that title, published in 1870. 

He did it in a weird underwater craft 
piloted by 4 secret and unknown force. 
Readers ate it up, albeit aware that it could 
never happen, 

But it has happened. The nuclear-pov- 
ered submarine Nautilus logged its 60,000th 
nautical mile (its 20,000th league) in 42 
epic, 20-hour cruise. 

Travels of the Nautilus to date have cost 
$ pounds, or $21,000 worth, of fissionable 
uranium. Fuel for a conventional sub would 
have cost $100,000. 
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1957 
More nuclear subs are upcoming. And a 


former student at Chicago’s Marshall High 
school started it all and gets much of the 


=. Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 56, 
who designed and developed the Nautilus 
and then trained her crew. 

Chicago, then, may be permitted to join 
rs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the revolution- 
ary vessel’s christener, in a salute right from 

art: 
eo done, Admiral! Well done, Navy!” 

And by the way, have you noticed that 
nobody gives the sneering brushoff any more 
to “nutty ideas” put forth by our modern- 


day Jules Vernes? 





Bold New Step Toward High Hells 
Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
what may well become an historic step 
to return to our citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest what is rightfully theirs, At- 
torney General John J. O’Connell, of my 
State of Washington, has moved for a 
reversal of the ill-advised Federal Power 
Commission decision to give away both 
the site and the potential of the high 
Federal Hells Canyor Dam on the Snake 
River. 

Attorney General O’Connell, on behalf 
of himself and our newly inaugurated 
Democratic Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, 
as well as on behalf of the rank and 
file of Washington citizens, has inter- 
vened as amicus curiae in the action by 
National Hells Canyon Association to 
obtain a writ of certiorari in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. 

Attorney General O’Connell points out 
many important things in his brief. For 
example, he says again, what many of us 
have pointed out in the Senate time and 
time again, that the Federal Power Com- 
mission in giving the Hells Canyon site 
to the Idaho Power Co., has “elimi- 
nated three-quarters of the flood control 
and storage features of the Hells Canyon 
project in the comprehensive plan, while 
at the same time providing barely half 
as much power production.” 

Iask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of the brief filed by Governor 





Rosellini and Attorney General O’Con- ° 


nell be’ printed in the Appendix of the 

REcorD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the brief was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
Ocroper TerM, 1956—NatIonati HELLS 
CANYON ASSOCIATION, INC., ET AL., PETI- 
TIONERS, UV. FEDERAL POWER CONMISSION, 
RESPONDENT—ON PETITION FOR A WRIT OF 
CERTIORARI TO THE UNTTED STaTES CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BRIEF OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AS AMICUS 
CURIAE IN SUPPORT OF PETITION 
I. Introduction a 
The attorney general for the State of 
upon request of the Honorable 
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Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of the State of 
Washington, does hereby appear in these 
proceedings to file a brief as amicus curiae 
on behalf of the State of Washington in 
support of the petition of the National Hells 
Canyon Association, Inc., and others, for 
a writ of certiorari. 

The previous administration of the State 
of Washington intervened and participated 
in the hearings below before the Federal 
Power Commission in support of the license 
applications of Idaho Power Co. and in op- 
position toethe high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Accordingly, the position of said previous 
administration and the testimony presented 
in the Commission proceeding on behalf of 
the Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, former 
Governor of the State of Washington, are 
hereby repudiated as being contrary to the 
best interests of the-State of Washington. 


II. Interest of the State of Washington 


The immediate and long-range interests of 
the State of Washington involved in the 
decision of the Federal Power Commission 
and affirmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals are as follows: 

(a) Flood control planning is a vital com- 
ponent of any “comprehensive plan” for the 
development of natural resources in the 
northwestern United States. It is urged to 
this Court that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion erred in giving insufficient weight to the 
factor of flaod control planning in granting 
a license to the Idaho Power Co. in the case 
at bar and that this error was repeated and 
affirmed by the Court below. . 

(b) The economic future of the State of 
Washington, as well as that of other States 
in the Pacific Northwest, is dependent upon 
the fullest possible development of the great 
hydroelectric potential of the Columbia 
River ‘system. A recent report of the United 
States Department of Labor points out that 
“the creation of new job opportunities in 
the region has lagged in the last 5 years,” 
and warns that “unless there is an accelerated 
development of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest, the region’s labor force and popu- 
lation will continue to grow at subnormal 
rates.” The Columbia River is the greatest 
of those resources. Because of the great 
impact this case will have, for better or for 
worse, on the development of that resource, 
the interest of the State of Washington in 
its outcome is immense. 

Ill. Argument 
A. This Is a Case of First Impression 


This case is a case of first impression for 
this Court; an authoritative adjudication 
by the Court is necessary to resolve the ques- 
tions here at issue and to eliminate uncer- 
tainty as to the future administration of the 
Federal Power Act. 

In a previous case before this Court the 
principal issue was whether or not “approval” 
of a comprehensive plan by Congress had 
the effect of removing the site in question 
from the licensing jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Chapman v. Fed- 
eral Power Commission (345 U. S. 153 
(1953)). That issue is not involved here. 
Conversely, in the former case there was no 
question of compliance with the Corps of 
Engineers’ comprehensive plan for the river 
basin involved, which is the primary ques- 
tion in the present case. 

B. The Federal Power Commission Erred in 
Failing To Follow the Comprehensive Plan 
Intended by Congress for the Development 
of the Resources of the Columbia River 
Basin 
The basic factor which spells the differ- 

ence between full development of the Co- 

lumbia River and serious underdevelopment 
is adequate upstream storage. Far more than 
most rivers, the Columbia needs storage res- 
ervoirs to even out its violently fluctuating 
flows, which historically have an annual 

maximum to minimum flow ratio of about 10 

tol, 
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With adequate storage as provided by the 
comprehensive plan of the Army engineers 
the rampaging flood waters of the spring 
melting season can be tamed and converted 
into year-around flows to keep spinning the 
turbines of hydroelectric generators which 
would otherwise be idle 9 months of the year. 
Without adequate storage the power poten- 
tial of the river will be cut in half, and the 
unstored water will not only be lost; it will 
also continue to subject thousands of fam- 
ilies in the lower Columbia Basin to the an- 
nual threat of spring floods. 

It is difficult to imagine a more apt exam- 
ple of the principle so clearly stated by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 in his mes- 
sage transmitting to Congress the prelimi- 
nary report of his Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, when he said: 

“Every stream should be used to its ut- 
most. No stream can be so used unless such 
use is planned in advance. When such plans 
are made, we shall find that, instead of in- 
terfering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system from its head- 
waters in the forest to its mouth on the coast, 
is a single unit and should be treated as 
such” (S. Doc. 325, 60th Cong., ist sess., p. 
iv). 

Such a plan does exist for the Columbia 
River; it has been largely ignored: by the 
Federal Power Commission in licensing the 
three projects of the Idaho Power Co. 

The Congress in 1927 authorized the prep- 
aration of the original comprehensive plan 
of the Army Corps of Engineers for the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries (44 Stat. 
1010). The present plan of House Document 
531, 81st Congress, 2d session, is an author- 
ized revision and expansion of that plan. 
The Federal Power Commission has here li- 
censed for construction projects which elimi- 
nate three-quarters of the flood control and 
storage features of the Hells Canyon project 
in the comprehensive plan, while at’ the same 
time providing barely half as much power 
production. 

The question thus presented is whether, 
under the best adapted requirement of sec- 
tion 10 (a), the Commission may substitute, 
for vital components of the official and only 
existing comprehensive plan for the Colum- 
bia River Basin, projects which are incon- 
sistent with and of lesser benefit than the 
projects provided by that plan. 

Amicus curiae submits that the action of 
the Commission in the present case consti- 
tutes such a substitution and that the sub- 
stitution is a violation of section 10 (a) of 
the Federal Power Act. ; 


C. The Commission Erred in Failing To Rec- 
ommend Federal Development Under Sec- 
tion 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act 


The problem of adequate flood-control 
storage capacity in the Pacific Northwest is 
annually becoming more difficult because of 
the economic growth within the potential 
reservoir areas. At the same time the neces- 
sity for flood control becomes increasingly 
important. In 1948 a major Columbia River 
flood resulted in property damage in excess 
of $100 million and the loss of 38 lives. It 
is estimated that such a flood today would 
cost in excess of $200 million in property 
damage in view of the economic develop- 
ment of the affected areas. 

Private licensees will not build large and 
costly upstream storage reservoirs, because 
the feasibility of such projects depends to 
a great extent on the benefits they produce 
at downstream dams, and in these the pri- 
vate Upstream developer has no interest. Nor 
has it any economic interest in adequate 
flood-control storage, which is quite prop- 
erly a public problem. 

A river once inadequately developed rep- 
resents the permanent destruction of part 
of a perpetually renewable energy resources. 
As distinguished from other administrative 
decisions, the Commission’s licensing deci- 
sions on river developments have irrevocable 
impact. 
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If the Commission is not required to inter- 
pret sections 10 (a) and 7 (b) of the act 
so as to obtain at the few remaining reservoir 
sites in the Columbia Basin the maximum 
feasible storage planned for those sites in 
the comprehensive plan, all hope of achiev- 
ing adequate storage capacity will be forever 
lost, and the Columbia River will continue 
to flow unchecked to the sea in destructive 
and wasteful floods. 

The only way to prevent such waste is for 
the Commission, under a correct interpreta- 
tion of the act, to require as a condition of 
licensing, development of these storage sites 
to the full dimensions of the comprehensive 
plan—the “best adapted” requirements of 
section 10 (a)—or alternatively to propose 
Federal development under section 7 (b). 

The State of Washington therefore main- 
tains that the failure of the Commission to 
recommend Federal deevlopment of the Hells 
Canyon site to the Congress constitutes, in 
the circumstances of the present case, a vio- 
lation of section 7 (b) of the Federal Power 
Act. 

Conclusion 

For the reasons stated above and in order 
to establish an authoritative interpretation 
of the Federal statutory law governing the 
Hells Canyon region, the State of Washing- 
ton respectfully requests this Court to grant 
a writ of certiorari in accordance with the 
petition. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. O'CONNELL, 
Attorney General, State of Wash- 
ington. 
E. P. DoNNELLY, 
Assistant Attorney General, State of 
Washington. 
Temple of Justice, Olympia, Wash. 
Dated February 14, 1957. 


A Reasonable Mideast Blueprint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor on February 27, 1957: 

A REASONABLE MIDEAST BLUEPRINT 


At this writing it is understood that the 
American resolution for solving the Middle 
Eastern impasse will follow the outlines of 
the 4-point plan described February 26 by 
Foreign Secretary Pearson, of Canada, with 
a deadline added for Israeli troop withdraw- 
al. We hope this is true and that the pro- 
gram so embodied will be, accepted by the 
Governments of Israel and Egypt; for that 
type of settlement would seem to represent 
a maximum of fairness attainable under the 
circumstances. : 

Mr. Pearson and his Government seem to 
have seen clearly from the first the practical 
necessities of the case as well as the ele- 
mentary justice to be served in it. Secre- 
tary Dulles and Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold have placed a legally correct em- 
phasis on Israeli withdrawal prior to any 
discussion of terms. But in this case more 
than law is involved; there is also equity. 

And equity demands that the nations look 
somewhat back of the date last October when 
Israel's army drove across the Sinai frontier. 
Reasons for that desperate act lay in two 
abuses from which the United Nations never 
successfully shielded Israel. One was 
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Egypt’s blockade of the Suez Canal against 
Israeli trade the other was a continuing em- 
ployment of murderous fedayeen raids, 
boasted of by President Nasser’s Cairo radio, 
against inhabitants of Israel. 

Just to return to that situation would not 
be good enough. If the Gaza strip were sim- 
ply turned back to Egypt, what guaranty 
would there be against further harassments? 
And if Egypt should be free again to mount 
guns at the Strait of Tiran, would the Gulf 
of Aqaba afford an alternative route to Suez? 

To the Canadian mind it seemed no per- 
version of justice for the U. N. to demand not 
only that Israel withdraw but to stipulate 
conditions that should follow the with- 
drawal. In effect, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles have come to a rather 
similar conclusion in negotiations with 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and Ambassador 
Eban. . 

Actually, what better support could there 
be for the right of innocent passage through 
the Strait of Tiran than a request for its af- 
firmation by the U. N. General Assembly? 
And if the Gaza strip is to cease to endanger 
general peace, should it not be placed under 
international administration until its per- 
manent status can be determined? If Egypt 
wishes Israel to forego the fruits of war, must 
not Egypt renounce the belligerent right to 
throttle Israeli commerce? 

It is natural that the Arab bloc should 
continue to press for sanctions against Israel. 
But if the U. N. had enforced the Security 
Council request of 1951 regarding the canal 
and had taken effective cognizance of feda- 
yeen aggressions, the present situation might 
not have arisen. 7 

It is in character that the Soviet-Union, 
through Deputy Foreign Minister Sobolev, 
should declaim against any western efforts 
to restore peace in the Middle East: But 
whatever the treatment of the Canadian- 
American in the Assembly, and 
we hope it will be favorable, it is gratifying 
that the United States is back on a basis of 
cooperation with British Commonwealth 
countries, and through them with Britain 
itself, on matters of order and justice in the 
Middle East. 


A New Route to Better ICC Rileicentel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. .Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to Gall to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives an 
article entitled “A New Route to Better 
ICC Enforcement,” by O. D. Shipley, 


Director Bureau of Highway Safety, De-- 


partment of Revenue, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and also a news release 
from Hon. Gerald A. Gleeson, Secretary 
of the Department of Revenue, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

A New Rovre To Berrer ICC ENFrorceMENT 

This proposal begins with the story of 
an industry with a problem. 

America’s trucking industry has a grave 
responsibility in helping to solve the serious 
problem of traffic accidents—accidents which 
claimed the lives of over 40,000 Americans 
and injured over 2 million in 1956. 

Probably no segment of highway users 
has accom: more to promote hig 
safety than the organized trucking industry. 
Its efforts have paid dividends. Today, the 
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“professional driver,” the man who drives 
truck for a living, has the best safety recess 
on our highways. Despite sharp increas ;, 
traffic deaths on our highways durinc 1958 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ;,. 
ports that accidents involving trucks showed 
a sharp decrease during 1956. 

While trucks have fewer accident; per 
mile of operation than passenger cars. truck 
accidents get more publicity. When a trc 
accident occurs, because of the size of ty, 
vehicle the accident is usually more Spee. 
tacular and more photogenic, and thy; ree 
ceives newspaper coverage often out of Dro. 
portion to the importance of the event. p,, 
too often this coverage is distorted. Agq, 
dents over which the driver of the truck 
had absolutely no control often are captioney 
“Tractor Trailer Truck in Fatal Crash» 
Editors and commentators rarely remember 
that a very small percentage of the Nation's 
drivers are responsible for a high Percentage 
of our traffic accidents. 

Most truck operators are responsible ing. 
viduals with adequate safety programs. }; 
is actually a very small percentage of tru 
operators whose vehicles cause a high pe. 
centage of accidents. 

Let us see how the shortcomings of this 
little group of careless drivers and oper. 
tors haye uced a situation which may 
well result in forcing them to come up ty 
standard or to get off the road. 

The mountainous terrain of western Penn. 
sylvania is laced by a network of highways 
heavily traveled by trucks which carry the 
Nation’s commerce from the south and west 
to the eastern seaboard. A series of mn. 
away truck accidents in this area during the 
past 18 months has brought into focus the 
need for drastic action to bring certain seg. 
ments of the trucking industry up to pa 
with the majority of the industry. These 
run-away accidents were not only spectacu- 
lar—they killed many people and caused 
heavy property damage. What caused them? 
The writer was at the scene of 41! of the 
accidents and conducted a personal investi. 
gation of the causes, Here are my con. 
clusions: 

These accidents were caused by— 

1. Underpowered equipment. 

2. Inadequate maintenance. 

3. Driver failure. 

4. Inadequate highway signs. 

._Each of these factors was present in vary- 
ing degrees in every one of the run-away 
truck accidents I investigated. 

Now, all of the trucks involved in these 
“run-away” accidents were operating in in- 
terstate commerce and under the safety reg- 
ulations of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission. 

While most of these trucks did not bear 
Pennsylvania registrations, the elected ofi- 
cials of the Commonwealth, the Pennsylvania 
State Police and organized trucking in- 
dustry in Dneaiioane were severely criti- 
cized and an excited “public opinion” de- 
manded corrective action. 


- PENNSYLVANIA MET THE CHALLENGE THIS Wat 


1. The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 

tion sent its safety director to the scene of 
these accidents, traffic surveys were com- 
pleted and in cooperation with local and 
State highway department Officials, proper 
warning signs were placed, “pull-off”’ inspec- 
tion stops were and enforcement 
was stepped up where possible. 
. The truck association designed special 
posters which were placed in truck stops fo 
all dri to read. The association also de- 
signed spot maps, bulletins, and special 
driver warnings which were given wide inter 
state distribution. 

2. The Pennsylvania Legislature in record 
time passed an industry-supported measut 
requiring all trucks in Pennsyl- 
vania-after January 1, 1957, to have adequat 
horsepower and braking capacity, and def- 
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making the permitted gross weight of 
“7  enicles dependent upon brakes and 
power forraula. 

3. But PMTA and Pennsylvania author- 
ities couldn’t do the job alone, so PMTA 
requested the Interstate Commerce Com- 

jssion to cooperate in a series of “road- 
mek” spot checks of all trucks coming into 
the State. The trucking industry’s best 
maintenance engineers, specialists from in- 
surance companies, the Pennsylvania State 
police, the Bureau of Highway Safety and 
the Public Utility Commission were formed 
into inspection teams, each headed by an 
1cc safety inspector, and the checks were 
started. They went on, around the clock, 
for 2 weeks. 

There was nothing startling in the results. 
Many of us who had been close to the prob- 
jem knew in advance what we would find—@ 
these safety checks merely served to confirm 
our diagnosis. But although they had 
azreed to use the information solely to guide 
future action, the Interstate’ Commerce 
commission released statistics that while 
not untrue, served to distort the overall pic- 
ture and to send newspapers, legislators and 
others off on some pretty wild proposals. 
These checks did, however, highlight the 
need for adequate enforcement of existing 
ICC regulations. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT AROUSED 


It was easy for newspapers, legislators and 
industry leaders to eall for better ICC en- 
forcement, but to accomplish this end was 
something else again. Let your imagina- 
tion try to cope with these figures: 

There are approximately 170,000 carriers 
operating over 1,700,000 commercial motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce in the 
United States. 

Up until 3 years ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had but 20 safety inspec- 
tors in their employ. Two years ago this 
number was increased to 45 and a year ago 
the number of inspectors was increased to 
100 men. 

One hundred safety inspectors to enforce 
Icc safety regulations on 1,700,000 com- 
mercial vehicles. To do this job right, thou- 
sands more inspectors would be needed—and 
thousands of clerical persons behind them. 
Manifestly, this isn’t the best route to our 
badly needed-goal of better ICC enforce- 
ment. ; 

Perhaps another route offers a less compli- 
cated, more efficient and economical avenue 
to our objective. 

A NEW ROUTE TO ICC ENFORCEMENT 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania re- 
quires that every motor vehicle licensed in 
the Commonwealth be inspected by an au- 
thorized inspection station twice each year. 

At present there are approximately 11,000 
authorized inspection stations in the Com- 
monwealth. Each of these stations must 
meet the requirements of the Common- 
wealth before securing a permit to operate. 
Requirements include adequate space, tools, 
equipment, competent mechanics, etc. 

These authorized inspection stations are 
inspected periodically by the Pennsylvania 
State police.. If they are found violating 
any provision of the regulations they lose 
their station permit. 

Each station purchases from the Common- 
Wealth official imspection stickers for 10 
cents €ich. These stickers carry the date 
of inspection, the number of the approved 
station making the inspection and the date of 
the next inspection. 

This is probably the most efficient com- 
pulsory program in the United 
States. Many other States and foreign 
countries have studied this program and 
have copied it in whole or in part. Commer- 
cial fleets are permitted to operate their 
Own stations under the same regulations 
as the privately owned station. 
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Admittedly, semiannual inspection of a 
commercial motor vehicle is no substitute 
for a sound maintenance program, but the 
results in Pennsylvania convince me that 
it does spur adequate maintenance and it 
would. appear logical for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adopt a similar pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. 

In my opinion, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after due study of the problem, 
should adopt rules and regulations for the 
operation of such stations and set up a na- 
tionwide network of authorized ICC inspec- 
tion stations, authorized to issue an official 
inspection sticker. ICC would require by 
regulation that every commercial motor ve- 
hicle engaged in interstate commerce be in- 
spected semiannually and at all times carry 
an approved sticker on the vehicle. State 
and local police in every section of the coun- 
try. under this system would automatically 
stop any commercial motor vehicle found 
without a sticker and hold it until it had 
been inspected and approved by an official 
ICC inspection station. 

This system would automatically provide 
a complete inspection, semiannually, of 
hundreds of thousands of commercial ve- 
hicles, which today under a completely in- 
adequate ICC enforcement policy are 
receiving little or no maintenance or inspec- 
tion and whose owners never see an ICC 
official. Many such vehicles are run until 
they fall apart. Some have fallen apart on 
the highways of Pennsylvania with disas- 
trous results. 

We also recommend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that they consider the 
adoption of regulation that will make ade- 
quate horsepower and adequate brakes 
(based on the square inches of brake surface 
and horsepower at governed speed delivered 
at the clutch) the determining factor in 
assigning the permissible gross weight of the 
vehicle. Enforcement of this provision 
could be accomplished simply by refusing to 
pass an inadequately powered or braked ve- 
hicle by one of the approved ICC inspection 
stations. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF REVENUE, NEWS RELEASE, FEBRUARY 
19, 1957 
Secretary of Revenue Gerald A. Gleeson 

said today he has forwarded to the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission in Washington 

“for its full consideration,” a suggested pro- 

gram for required periodic inspection of 

commercial vehicles on a nationwide basis. 

The proposal was prepared by O. D. Ship- 
ley, director of the bureau of highway 
safety, and Secretary Gleeson said, “The 
pro 1 blueprints one of the most effective 
traffic Safety projects ever developed for the 
entire United States, and it is one that will 
save lives and reduce property damage.” 

Director Shipley’s program is called a new 
route to better ICC enforcement. Secre- 
tary Gleeson forwarded it to Owen Clark, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to Ernest G. Cox, Supervisor, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The program calls specifically for a nation- 
wide network of authorized ICC inspection 
stations which would inspect every commer- 
cial motor vehicle engaged in interstate 
commerce on a semiannual basis. 

Official ICC inspection stickers would be 
affixed to interstate vehicles. Any vehicle 
not having such a sticker wo automati- 
cally be stopped by State or local police in 
every section of the Nation and would not 
be permitted to proceed until it had been 
inspected and approved by an official ICC 
inspection station. 

Most truck operators are responsible indi- 
viduals with adequate safety programs, Mr. 
Shipley pointed out, but there are still thou- 
sands of commercial vehicles which are re- 


, “elving little or no maintenance or inspec- 
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tion and whose owners never see an ICC 
official, 

The compulsory nationwide inspection 
program would eliminate—in great meas- 
ure—unsafe equipment from the -highways. 

Additionally, the proposal suggests that 
the ICC consider the adoption of a regulation 
which would establish the basis for adequate 
horsepower and braking surface necessary for 
the minimum safe operation of commercial 
veiicles. Enforcement of this provision 
could be accomplished by the refusal of the 
approved ICC inspection station to pass an 
inadequately powered or braked vehicle. 

Pennsylvania, Secretary Gleeson declared, 
requires the semiannual inspection of com- 
mercial vehicles, and also was the first State 
in the United States to pass a law—fully 
endorsed by the trucking industry—which 
requires adequate horepower and braking 
capacity for commercial vehicles registered 
in the commonwealth. 

In outlining his proposal for ICC consider- 
ation, Mr. Shipley emphasized that today 
there are just 100 safety inspectors assigned 
to the task of enforcing ICC safety regula- 
tions on 1,700,000 commercial motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate commerce throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Shipley believes that these safety in- 
spectors could perform their duties more ef- 
fectively by the policing of authorized ICC 
inspection stations, as suggested in his 
proposal. 

Secretary Gleeson said, “Mr. Shipley, 
through his many years in traffic safety work, 
with particular emphasis on the commercial 
vehicle phase, is extremely well qualified on 
the subject. He was responsible, in great 
measure, for the series of round-the-clock 
maintenance and safety checks conducted 
in Pennsylvania some months back following 
a series of runaway truck accidents that 
caused loss of life and heavy property dam- 
age. These tests were conducted in coopera- 
tion with the State police, ICC officials, and 
the trucking industry. His conclusions and 
constructive recommendations, as set forth 
in his proposal, represent many hours of 
actual on-the-spot surveys on the subject 
and merit the complete and earnest con- 
sideration of the ICC.” 





Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion Providing for the Elimination of 
Pollution in the Merrimack River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolutions adopted 
on February 18, 1957, by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING FOR THE ELIMINATION OF POLLU- 
TION IN THE MERRIMACK RIVER 
Whereas it is essential for the welfare of 

the people living in cities and towns border- 

ing or located near the Merrimack River that 
said river be free from pollution; and 

Whereas the Merrimack River is highly 
polluted; and 

Whereas said pollution is detrimental to 
the people living in the vicinity of said river; 
and 
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Whereas the city of Lowell will require the 
use of said river for drinking purposes in 
the years to come; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation providing for the elimination of pol- 
lution in the Merrimack River under the 
auspices of the United States Corps of En- 
gineers and that the Federal Government 
assume the full cost of such work as is 
necessary; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State Sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted Febru- 
ary 18, 1957. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Homicide by Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO _ < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, homicide by 
diplomats is the subject of an excellent 
article by George Sokolsky which I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks. 

A representative at the United Nations 
can actually kill an American citizen in 
the streets of New York without penalty 
and without even the usual financial 
responsibility toward the family of the 
deceased. 

Diplomatic immunity, a device dear to 
the heart of diplomats, permits such 
things to happen. ~ 

An American serviceman stationed in 
any one of some 5C foreign nations does 
not enjoy such immunity. The diplo- 
mats have seen to it that he can be tried, 
imprisoned, and subjected to civil judg- 
ment for any violation of local law. 

I think this is a contrast which should 
be borne in mind while Members read 
Sokolsky’s article and when they con- 
sider H. J. Res. 16 which proposes to 
modify the status of forces agreements. 
ABOVE THE LAW—YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR NOT 

ARRESTED AFTER FaTaL AUTO ACCIDENT 


(By George Sokolsky) 

Dr. Joga Brilej, Yugoslav Ambassador to 
the United Nations, was blithely driving his 
car west on 66th Street in New York. He 
went through a red light; he bumped into 
another car; he went up on the sidewalk, 
killed Mrs. Ruth La Bartunek who was gently 
minding her own business but who was 
pinned against a building by this Yugoslav 
Ambassador’s car which he was driving. 


NOT SUBJECT TO LAWS 


Dr. Brilej was quite sorry and sent some 
emissaries to the La Bartunek family to ask 
if he could contribute to the funeral ex- 
penses. Beyond that he had no responsibil- 
ity because he is entitled to diplomatic im- 
munity by which is meant that he lives in 
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our midst under extraterritoriality and is 
not subject to our laws. 

It is legal for him and for a few hundred 
other people conected with the United Na- 
tions to go through red lights. The police 
cannot arrest him because he has dipolmatic 
immunity. .He can bump into another car 
and damage it but nothing can be done about 
that; he canot even be sued for damages be- 
cause he is not subject to our laws. He can 
kill a woman, a mother of five children, but 
he cannot be arrested for murder or for reck- 
less driving; the police may not investigate 
whether he was drunk or sober when he lost 
control of his car; the police may not even in- 
quire as to whether he had a license to drive 
acar. He is a big shot, an ambassador, and 
enjoys extraterritoriality which includes the 
right to kill a woman going into a grocery 
store. 

Of course, a man may be a diplomat and a 
gentleman, too. That has happened. Such 
a@ person would obey the traffic regulations 
of the place where he happened to be sta- 
tioned, because a gentleman does not take 
advantage of his position. But it is too much 
to expect of the folks who have been thrown 
into high position by war and revolution 
that they would even know the meaning of 
noblesse oblige. So they go through red 
lights, They park their cars in front of fire 
hydrants. They double park and triple park 
to the inconvenience of taxpaying Amer- 
icans, and now one has actually run down 
and killed an American woman. He killed 
her on a sidewalk as she was walking into 
a store. - 

It is an easy-going, soft people that takes 
that sort of thing lying down. There was a 
time when Americans were less refined and 
when somebody’s fist would have settled this 
question of diplomatic immunity. What 
happens to all these heroes in our Westerns” 
which millions follow every day on television, 
these heroic characters who protect woman- 
hood and virtue? Do they not inculcate a 
sense of obligation to stand up for what is 
right? Or must we let these frisky ambassa- 
adors imperil our wives and children while 
they break every traffic law with cars bearing 
DPL license plates? DPL, indeed. 

The least the State Department can do 
is to notify the Yugoslav ambassador that 
the streets of New York City are closed 
to him. He can remain in the United Na- 
tions building as long as Tito wants to 
keep him there, but he has committed a 
homicide on New York streets, and the 
streets are closed to him. Of course, the 
State Department will do no such thing 
because its personnel is made up of diplo- 
mats who do not speak rudely to diplo- 
mats and who believe in extraterritoriali- 
ly because when they go to other coun- 
tries, they live by it. 


TITO RUDE 


But Tito did not always practice it, and 
as I recall, when our ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia was Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Tito 
was rude to him and to his lovely wife, 
and nobody made much of a fuss about 
that because, I presume, it was expected 
that Tito would be rude. That was before 
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Pax Justitiae Opus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Or. 
tober 23, 1956, a distinguished resident 
of Ridgefield, Conn., Mr. Henry R Luce 
editor in chief of Time, Life, ang py. 
tune magazines, addressed the 81st bap. 
quet of the State Bar Association of Cop. 

necticut at the Statler Hotel, Hartfor 
Conn. 

This address, entitled “Peace |; the 
Work of Justice,” has recently bee, 
printed in booklet form. The basi 
moral philosophy espoused in Mr. Luce; 
talk—that peace is the work of justice 
and justice is the work of law, that the 
United States should make use of the lay 
in its drive for world peace, is a ney 
concept and one which bears most x. 
rious consideration. 

In order to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues, I, under unanimous con. 
sent, include the entire address in th 
REcORD: 

Peace Is THE WorkK OF Justice 
(By Henry R. Luce) 

Your presidents, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Rob. 
inson, have impressed on me that after 2 
days of law talk, many of you will be pris 
marily interested in getting out of here 
soon. On the other hand—surely that is 
good legal expression—on the other hand] 
am myself so impressed by the extraordinary 
honor of this invitation that I desire to 
savor it with all its rights and privileges for 
the full allowable 30 minutes. What to do? 
I am required at the very outset to produce 
a judgment of Solomon. Unlike Solomon, 
will not offer to cut my brain child in two, 
Instead I will make two speeches. The first 
of them takes 2 minutes—and here it is: 

I am told that when that famous citizen 
of Hartford, Mark Twain, was asked to stip- 
ulate his full address, he answered: “My 
name is Samuel Clemens and I reside at 351 
Farmington Street, in the city of Hartford, 
in the county of Hartford, in the State of 
Connecticut, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, in the World, in the Solar System, in the 
Universe, in the Mind of God.” 

You will note that the first part of that 
stipulation is all very legal—city, county, 
State, Nation. But when you come to the 
World, there is no longer a legal ring to it. 
There is nothing lawful about the world: 
It is a lawless place. When you get past the 
world, all is again legal, for both scientists 
and theologians assure us that the universe 
and the mind of God manifest perfect lav. 

Gentlemen, the task of our generation is 
to make the world at last a lawful place— 
to make it at last a proper legal residence of 
man. 

This is the task in which the legal profes- 
sion must take the lead. 

That is my 2-minute speech. My mes- 
sage is now delivered to this distinguished 
company—and you are all respectfully ¢- 
cused from hearing further ent. 

However, for those who may feel that this 
banquet merits further digestion, I respect- 
fully submit a somewhat more forma! thesis: 

In the decade since World War II, the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States 
have exerted themselves mightily for peace. 
They seem to have utilized cvery conceiva 
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to this end, both human and 
wae except one. We have not made 
use of the law. In the words of Professor 
Hocking, “Such use as we have made of the 
jaw has been timorous and unenterprising.” 
The neglect of law is all the more striking 
when we pass in review the massive efforts 
which the Government and people of the 
United States have put forth in other direc- 
tions. They have prayed for peace—crowd- 
ing their churches as never before. They 
have spent $50 billion of their national treas- 
ure to help foreign countries in the’ belief 
that economic progress would lead to peace. 
They have spent abroad other billions in 
vate philanthropy. They have set up 
information and propanganda agencies in 
hundreds of cities. They have sent point 4 
missionaries, dedicated people, to the re- 
motest provinces of earth. They have de- 
yeloped and maintained fantastically pow- 
erful—and expensive—armaments. Si vis 
pacem para bellum. They have fought a 
bitter war in Korea, sending their sons into 
pattle and gaining no clear victory. They 
have maintained the most powerful army 
and air force in Europe. They have built 
pases in far-off lands. Their fleets patrol 
the seven seas. 

The Government and people of the United 
States have done all this—and more that 
would take the night long to recite—and they 
have received an abundant reward. For the 
United States prospers and civilization 
marches on. Far from having crumbled 
under the onslaughts of organized evil, civi- 
lization everywhere advances, and our own 
American civilization points to a new epoch 
of human power and freedom. 

Nevertheless we have not achieved peace. 
Not in the proper meaning of the term— 
which is that peace should be the normative 
and expected state of affairs. The peace we 


have is precarious. It is continually subject | 


to blackmail. It is not based on clear prin- 
ciple commonly accepted. Season after 
season we are faced by the distasteful choice 
between dubious war or partial surrender. 

You will say perhaps that all this is in the 
nature of things in the, 20th century. And I 
will agree; and in our minds there will be 
not only the untamed terror of the H-bomb; 
there are other equally explosive factors— 
such as democracy and old peoples becoming 
new nations. Reminding ourselves of the 
immensities of the problem, we would agree 
further in giving gratitude and honor to our 
American statesmen for their pilotage of a 
free America through the narrows of disaster. 

Yet this is not our goal. Our goal is a 
peace of deeper satisfaction. My thesis is 
that the law is the most effective and the 
most necessary means for that kind of peace. 
This proposition is true in reason and philos- 
ophy. The wisdom of the ages supports it. 
Pax justitiae opus—and justice is the work 
of law. I shall y assume that the 
philosophic truth of the relation of peace, 
justice, and law is a basic conviction of all 
the members of this learned profession— 
and I shall be mainly concerned here to 
illuminate that truth by some pragmatic 
tests and proposals. 

My argument rests on the proposal that 
the United States should give to the promo- 
tion of law an absolutely primary position in 
its relations with all mankind—with all na- 
tions, races, and tribes, and ultimately with 
each individual soul that inhabits the globe. 
The — “peace-loving nation” is too 
easily to confuse. The phrase “law- 
abiding nation” can be given clear, strong, 
and decisive . 

There is a distinction to be made between 
law within a nation and international law. 
But this distinction should not be exagger- 
ated. In urging the of the use 
of the law, I shall be referring both to the 
law within nations and to the law between 
nations, 

For example, the problem of law is central 
to the question of so-called foreign aid. An 


‘contracts. 
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expanding world economy is a vital interest 
of the United States. But how to bring it 
about? We are momentarily baffled. What 
is vulgarly called handouts, or more ele- 
gantly, donation diplomacy, has only a 
comparatively small role to play. From now 
on, the building up of economies is primarily 
a matter of trade and investment and reli- 
able currencies. On this subject hear the 
words of President Rathbone, gf Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Apropos of Suez, he said: 
“The great issue is not whether the govern- 
ment has the right to nationalize property or 
not, but whether it has the right to abro- 
gate contracts. * * * It is immoral and com- 
pletely unethical for a government to grant 
a@ concession and then unilaterally abro- 
gate that concession. What we need in the 
world today is a clear enunciation of this 
principle, recognition of the fact that they 
don’t have to give these concessions, but 
once they do, they ought to abide by them. 
If we don’t have that kind of a set of rules 
and that kind of atmosphere in the world, 
we are not going to have foreign investments 
in, or have the developments of, the natural 
resources of many countries.” 

That’s plain, common sense. It is also a 
basic issue which the United States so far 
has failed to face. 

In the pregnant phrase of Professor Dil- 
lard, the emphasis in international life must 
shift—and will shift—from torts to con- 
tracts. The ideal which must be restored to 
paramountcy is the ideal of the sanctity of 
Pacta sunt servanda. 

So I speak of law in all its phases—from 
the smallest business transaction to the 
greatest negotiations at the summit of glo- 
bal politics. 

So understood, the law will prove to be the 
most effective means to peace for many rea-* 
sons, but notably the following three: 

First, it is through the appeal to the idea 
of law that the United States can most effec- 
tively bind itself to other nations and peo- 
ples in mutual respect. 

Second, it is by insistence on the funda- 
mental importance of law that the United 
States can most effectively challenge our 
enemies, however contemptuous they may 
seem of law and justice. 

Third, it is through the law that the 
United States can harness together our vast 
military might and our political and ideal 
purposes. 

As to the first point—that law is a binder 
between us and other nations—let me speak 
first of those nations whom we consider our 
natural allies, our fellow members of West- 
ern civilization. What is the touchstone 
of this civilization? Some would argue that 
it is Christianity; others that it is the quest 
for liberty or the scientific method. But 
from the time of Solon in ancient Greece 
to the present, there is no stronger thread 
throughout the history of the West than its 
development of law. The'secular history of 
the West is not just a series of wars and 
dynasties. It is also a series of great polit- 
ical decisions which have become the peo- 
ple’s law. From Runnymede in 1215 to Con- 
necticut’s Charter Oak and on to Philadel- 
phia in 1787, from the Treaty of Westphalia 
to the latest decisions of our Supreme Court, 
law is the language on all the political mile- 
stones of Western progress. 

“The King is under God and the law”—so 
was it in royal Britain, and so it is with our 
own king, the sovereign people. Even lib- 
erty, the most sacred word in the American 
vocabulary, is known to us as liberty under 
law. 

What then of those new and underdevel- 
oped nations that do not share our western 
tradition and feel no natural allegiance to 
it—rather the contrary? In the rich history 
of the Orient, Christianity has played a 
minor role, and there is nothing which even 
faintly resembles our western quest for lib- 
erty. No Asian, until recently at any rate, 
ever tried to draw up a bill of rights. When 
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oriental nations speak of freedom, they mean 
not personal but national freedom; and they 
seek economic advance, seen largely in terms 
of social justice. Justice is the operative 
word among these new nations. It is the 
word which strikes today a common chord 
throughout their world. But so does it in 
ours, 

In politics, the greatest common denomi- 
nator of human feeling and passion is the 
sense of injustice, which is the obverse of the 
desire for justice. It is our sense of justice, 
therefore, which will make Americans most 
at home with other peoples. And whoever 
speaks of justice must inevitably think of 
law. Once the sense of injustice transcends 
a brute desire for vengeance, it inevitably 
comes face to face with the oldest problems 
of law. 

It is true that our western legal systems 
are fundamentally different from those of 
Asia. Our western legal systems have an ob- 
jectivity and precision which are not in har- 
mony with oriental tradition. Yet it should 
be noted that today many Asian countries 
are acquiring, and feel the need of, more 
objectivity in their law. The basic point is 
that no people, no tribe, however backward, 
is ignorant of law. Every nation under the 
sun, whatever its culture or ideology, has law 
of some sort. If, therefore, we wish to pro- 
mote the rule of law in the world, we should 
first inquire of every nation: Tell us, what 
is your law? Such an inquiry, if launched 
by the President of the United States and 
other leading statesmen, could generate 
throughout the globe a marvelous concern 
for law and bestow on it in the minds of 
men the central role it actually occupies in 
our own society. 

President Eisenhower electrified the world 
by his proposal for air inspection of arma- 
ments. What I am suggesting is that there 
should be initiated and continued forever 
an inspection of the law of each and every 
nation by each and every other nation. Thus 
we shall have made most vivid to all man- 
kind the differences which exist between 
us all, and we shall discover the points 
where we can, and most need to, grow to- 
gether in a common respect for law. And 
thus we shall undertake the glorious enter- 
prise of building a lawful world through a 
tradition which becomes increasingly the 
common law of the world. 

My second argument is that it is by a 
persistent appeal to law that we can most 
effectively confound our enemies. The most 
sensational event of 1956, until the revolts 
in Poland and Hungary this past weekend, 
was the 3-hour speech by Khrushchev at the 
20th Soviet Congress. Anyone who read the 
full text of that speech must have been 
struck by the fact that fully one-half of it 
was directed to law. More than anything 
else, Khrushchev was determined to show 
that Stalin had violated Soviet law, and 
that, on the contrary, he, Khrushchev, would 
respect the law. Even a tyranny requires 
law. However shameless a tyranny may be, 
it cannot long afford to be ashamed of its 
own law. 

The Soviet Empire today is full of troubles. 
Essentially the Kremlin problem is to base 
its rule to a greater degree on the consent 
of the governed—both within Russia and 
throughout the Soviet colonial empire. 
How to do this and yet retain their immoral 


-and arbitrary power? That is their dilemma. 


Note, as a major example, their playing down 
of the secret police and the police state. 
They seek to give the appearance of the 
rule of law. And in politics, appearance is 
a@ large part of reality. If rulers feel that 
they must appear to be lawful, then to an 
extent they must be lawful. I do not wish 
to oversimplify, but there is a causal con- 
nection between the Khrushchev speech on 
law and the revolts in Poland and Hungary, 
which he ruled illegally. 

My argument, then, is not merely that a 
great global inquiry into law would expose 
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the evils of the Soviet system; my argument 
is that a general concern for law would fur- 
ther incite concern for law within the Soviet 
Empire, that this would tend to more hu- 
mane and rational law—and once that 
process began, we could expect in conse- 
quence either the last reactionary convul- 
sion of tyranny or a gradual but profound 
transformation of the Soviet system. Either 
way, the challenge to be lawful confounds 
the evil in our enemies. The challenge to 
be lawful is the mose effective challenge at 
the bar of world opinion; it is also the most 
effective challenge inside the Communist 
empire. 

My third argument for giving the highest 
priority to law in world affairs is that it is 
through international law that we can har- 
ness our vast military might to the service 
of our political and ideal purposes. 

Whenever the subject of world peace is 
seriously discussed, we encounter some such 
sweeping dictum as that the world will be 
ruled either by the law of force or the force 
of law. Such a choice is unreal. You will 
always have force in the world—now more 
than ever before. And you will always have 
law in the world—we hope more and better. 
The problem is to get force and law together. 
What we really mean is that we seek the rule 
of law backed by force. As Justice Pollock 
said: “The sheriff and his posse lurk in the 
background of every rule of law.” 

Ultimately a vision of global peace requires 
a picture of world government, a govern- 
ment making world law and backing it by 
@ monopoly of organized force. You will not, 
I think, deem me so naive as to be inviting 
your attention to world government, which 
is not the business of our generation and 
which none of us is likely to see. I invite 
your passing attention to world government 
only for the sake of ultimate logic. The busi- 
ness of this American generation is not to 
establish world government. Our business 
is to establish, through an ever larger part 
of the world, a rule of law enforceable with- 
in that area and defensible against any bar- 
barians who may choose to remain outside. 
That, as I see it, is our task during the next 
20 years. We have barely started. Yet I 
believe the time has come when we must 
and will launch this enterprise on a global 
scale. 

One of my reasons for being, at last, opti- 
mistic, is the Suez Canal crisis. This crisis 
has done two things. It has put law—inter- 
national law—into the headlines. It has had 
statesmen scratching their heads and wag- 
ging their tongues and generally fussing and 
fuming about international law.as they have 
not fussed and fumed in a generation. The 
Suez crisis has had that blessed conse- 
quence—God be praised. And it has had an- 
other consequence—it has shown up glar- 
ingly how uncertain and inadequate inter- 
national law is. : 

Anyone who was not in London and Paris 
soon after Nasser grabbed the canal cannot 
possibly know how strong were the emotions 
of the British and French. They were out- 
raged. They wished to use force—the sooner 
the better. Their leaders and their editorial 
writers spoke in most outraged terms of vio- 
lation of law. Yet, so far as I can learn, in 
those first weeks not 1 statesman nor even 1 
editorial writer drew up what any lawyer 
could consider a serious legal indictment of 
Nasser. The statesmen of Britain and 
France, although they threw around phrases 
about international law, based their case in- 
stead on vital interests and had recourse to 
angry denunciations of Nasser as another 
Hitler. Emotion, national interest, and 
name calling took the place of solemn appeal 
to law. 

However human this may be, this is not 
the West at its best. And this is not the way 
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in which the West will achieve either unity 
at home within itself or the respect and 
trust of Asia and Africa—nations once de- 
scribed by Rudyard Kipling, that great poet 
of Pax Britannica, as “lesser breeds without 
the law.” 

My interpretation of the great role played 
in the Suez crisis by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles is as follows: 

Secretary Dulles himself was doubtful 
about the legal case against Nasser, and any- 
way he saw that the other powers were not 
resting their case on international law. 
Therefore, first of all, he discouraged the use 
of force in the service of national interests, 
and he proceeded with speed and skill to work 
toward a new international agreement which 
would be free of ambiguities, and which 
would provide legal and moral sanction for 
enforcement by economic or military means 
or both. 

Two months later, when the powers 
brought their case to the United Nations, it 
was noteworthy that they were all making 
their case far more insistently in law. They 
did this for various reasons, sincere or in- 
sincere. But at least one reason was.because 
Secretary Dulles’ proposals pointed to a fu- 
ture where the legitimate interests of all na- 
tions could be sustained by international 
action under clear and solemn contract. 
Meanwhile, you will have noted that Nasser 
himself has repeatedly said: “I believe in in- 
ternational law’’—and to prove it, he has 


conducted himself with considerable cir-- 


cumspection. 

President Nasser is a devout Mohammedan. 
So there is surely written in his heart the 
famous words of the prophet: “One jurist is 
more powerful against Satan than a thou- 
sand unlearned men with their prayers.” 
It is in that spirit that we can appeal to 
him, to the whole Moslem world and even to 
the whole of mankind. 

However you look at it, the Suez crisis 
makes clear that there is imminent necessity 
for more and more international agreements 
clearly made and clearly enforceable. This 
is one reason why I believe that at last we 
shall embark on the surest road to peace, 
the road which requires ceaseless concern for 
justice in and between all nations, a concern 
recorded and registered, step by step in law. 

I believe that President Eisenhower's sec- 
ond term will be characterized by a tremen- 
dous emphasis on the development of the law 
of nations in the 20th century. The greatest 
speech Dwight Eisenhower ever made was his 
address to the American Bar Association last 
year, on the 200th anniversary of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall. Therein he testified to 
the supreme importance which he gives to 
the law in the life of the United States and 
to justice as the guide of foreign policy, I 
quote a few key sentences: 

1. The President said: “Our Nation is 
ranged with those who seek attainment of 
human goals through a government of laws. 
Those laws are rooted in moral law, reflecting 
a religious faith that man is created in the 
image of God.” 

2. “Eagerness to avoid war can produce 
* * * agreement that injustices and wrongs 
of the present shall be perpetuated in the 
future. We must not participate in any 
false agreement.” . 

3. “We must be tolerant but not com- 
Pplacent. We must be quick to understand 
another's viewpoint. But we must never 
agree to injustice * * * well that 
if we accept destruction of the principles of 
justice for all we cannot longer claim justice 
for ourselves.” 

A valid criticism of Americans in their 


attitude to world affairs runs like this: We — 


Americans are much too idealistic and moral- 


istic in our approach to world problems, 
Then, when idealism or moralism does not 
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produce quick results, we fall back op re 
liance on armaments and all-out war. w, 
oscillate between reliance on “}" ;.° 
H-bombs and “I” for idealism. : 

An emphasis on law can give stability both 
to our emotions and to our policy. We ought 
not to spend $35 billion a year just to prepare 
for world war III; that gigantic force should 
also be felt as a force behind the promotio, 
of and the defense of law—every day, from 
season to season, year after year. The lay is 
the indispensable vehicle of both idealism 
and national interest. 

Once to quote Hocking: We mug 
achieve a vision of the law as that which 
“transforms the impact of naked power 
from common threat to common resource” 
But not even the President of the Uniteg 
States will be able to raise the banner of 
the law for all to see and to follow—yp. 
less the lawyers of America are wholeheart. 
edly with him in this cause. It is extra. 
ordinary that in the United States of Amer. 
ica, which owed its founding so much to 
lawyers, and which has been so largely ruleq 
by lawyers—it is extraordinary that in this 
crisis decade, the legal profession as a pro. 


* fession has played so small a part in the 


great effort for peace. 

Now, however, it seems clear that in the 
last few years the lawyers of America and 
of other nations have = cl aroused to the 
cosmic demands upon their vocation. 4 
most dramatic instance of this awakening 
was the meeting in Athens a year ago when 
jurists from 49 countries produced the Act 
of Athens. (You have it in front of you 
tonight.) What a ringing declaration it 
is. And how profoundly encouraging it is 
that jurists from 49 countries can speak the 
same precious language of liberty under 
law. The Chief Justice of the United States 
referred to the Act of Athens in his power. 
ful statement asserting the vital relation 
of law and peace. And then you saw him 
this summer make a tour of India—which 
I would say is symbolically the most im- 
portant act of international relations that 
one man could perform in this stage of the 
world crisis. 

More happened in 1956. Throughout this 
country, bar associations held special sem- 
inars on international law. An important 
guest of many of these meetings was Leonard 
C. Meeker, of the Department of State. 
With cautious optimism he asserted that our 
present era may prove to be an era of cre- 
ative development in international law “as 
exciting and dramatic as the era when the 
law of England was emerging in the later 
Middle Ages or in the time when American 
law was emerging in the early days of the 
frontier.” 

That, I think, is true. That is our great 
hope. Indeed, I believe that the next 10 
years will see the greatest development of 
law in the history of human society. 

When the President of the United States 
faces anew the immense problems of human 
life on earth, and when he finds, as I be- 
lieve he will and must, that the essence of 
the challenge is to build a lawful world, 
then I think he will also find that the law- 
yers of America are ready to put their skills, 
their intellect, and, above all, their hearts 
into this task. Thus, it will be demonstrated 
once again that the learned profession of 
the law is worthy of honor and gratitude. 

I come to you as a layman urging this 


is far more than an 

It is, in the religious sense, 4 

The legal profession is far more 
than a pillar of society. In our tradi- 
lawyers are the architects of society, 
rebuilding on the shifting sands 
temple of the dignity of man 
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Case and Industries Plan for Nuclear 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
amount of planning being carried on by 
private industry into the potential uses, 
for civilians, of nuclear energy is impres- 
sive. We of the Congress ought to do 
what we can to encourage such planning, 
for the question of Federal versus private 
control of the facilities for serving civil- 
jans in the future is an important one in 
our political system. 

In this connection, I am proud to note 
that studies to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a nuclear research, and 
development center in Cleveland are un- 
derway at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology with the cooperation of several 

* northern Ohio industrial companies. 

This noted institute, and the com- 
panies, all of which are well-known in 
Ohio, and in fact throughout the Na- 
tion, are to be congratulated on this for- 
ward step. We wish them every success 
in their planning. 

I should like to include an article from 
the Clevelander with reference to the 
above: 

Case AND INDUSTRIES PLAN FOR NUCLEAR . 

RESEARCH 

Studies to determine the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a muclear research and develop- 
ment center in Cleveland now are under- 
way at Case Institute of Technology, with the 
cooperation of several northern Ohio indus- 
trial firms. 

The intention is to plan a center to serve 
the special needs of both Case and northern 
Ohio industry. It would be used to train 
nuclear engineers and scientists. as well as 
for industrial research, development, and 
testing. 

Firms participating in the study phase of 
the project include Republic Steel Corp., 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., the Austin Co., and Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio, according to Dr. 
T. Keith Glennan, president of Case Institute. 

Dr. Glennan, who was a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1950 and 1951, 
said other Ohio firms interested in utilizing 
atomic energy or its by-products and tech- 
niques in their industrial operations, are ex- 
pected to take an interest in the nuclear 
center project. ei, 

These include firms in the fields of public 
utilities, mining, steel, aluminum, cement, 
chemical, oil, paint, automotive, aviation, 
electronic, rubber, instrument and general 
manufacturing industries, which are all 
heavily represented in the northern Ohio 
area. 


Facilities at the nuclear center would in- 
clude a reactor of approximately 10 mega- 
watt capacity. Supporting facilities would 
include hot laboratories, hot caves, a count- 
ing room, gamma irradiation equipment, a 
neutron spectrometer, isotope preparation 
equipment and other laboratory and office 

Director of the Case nuclear study group 
is W. W. Steel, who came to Case from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he directed the research 
and development work of the Pasadena, 
Calif., laboratory of the United States Naval 
Ordnanee Test Station. 

He previously had been manager of Doug- 
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las Enterprises, Inc., in Arizona and an in- 
structor in marine engineering at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. A 
native of Cleveland and a 1940 graduate of 
Case, Mr. Steel also received a master’s de- 
gree at Case and also did graduate work in 
industrial management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


ISOTOPES IN USE 


Mr. Steel says that industry already has 
made effective use of radioactive isotopes in 
hundreds of instances involving tracer tech- 
niques, irradiation of materials and use of 
isotopes in control mechanisms, thickness 
gages, and static neutralizers. 

Cleveland companies, in addition to Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Thompson Products, 
Inc., already using isotopes or radiation tech- 
niques in research or production, according 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, include: 
Atomic Energy for Industry, Inc., Clevite, 
Joseph Harsch Foundry, Harshaw Chemical, 
James H. Herron, Warner & Swasey, Bailey 
Meter, Designers for Industry, Dial Service 
& Manufacturing, Victoreen Instrument, 
Cleveland Industrial Research, Diamond Al- 
kali, General Electric, Harris-Seybold, Hori- 
zons, Inc., and National Carbon. 

The present and anticipated dimensions 
of peacetime nuclear industry, Mr. Steel be- 
lieves, are so great that almost every segment 
of industry can expect some impact from this 
new technology. 

Facilities for training as well as for nu- 
clear research, development, and test are 
very expensive—so expensive, in fact, that 
very few industrial companies or privately 
endowed universities are able to afford them 
for their own exclusive use. 

Preliminary studies on the nuclear center 
project were initiated by members of the 
Case faculty and an industry advisory 
group composed of men with extensive nu- 
clear experience from various northern Ohio 
firms. This group included: Harry L. 
Browne, manager of nuclear projects, 
Thompson Products, chairman; Dr. C. E. 
Larson, vice president-research, National 
Carbon Co. division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co. and formerly Director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory; Dr. R. G. Bauman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Neil J. Carothers, assistant to 
the president; the Albert M. Higley Co., Dr. 
Robert P. Petersen, director of Nuclear Re- 
search, Republic Steel Corp., and Clarence 
A. Dauber, director of civil and mechanical 
engineering, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 

The nuclear study group and others who 
have been engaged on the project have con- 
centrated on determining the kind of reactor 
and laboratory facilities needed, location of 
a satisfactory sité, the corporate structure, 
and means of financing. 

They have been working with and getting 
advice and information from individuals at 
AEC owned and operated facilities, reactor 
designers, and fabricators, nuclear research 
laboratories, universities and colleges, north- 
ern Ohio industrialists, and the Case staff. 

The Case staff over the years already had 
been active in the nuclear field in a variety 
of ways, including: 

The research program in nuclear physics 
which had centered around a betatron built 
with Case funds and subsequently partially 
supportéd by an AEC contract. 

The graduate program in nuclear physics 

‘'n which more than 50 advanced degrees 
have been awarded since 1949. 
“ Courses of instruction in nuclear engi- 
neering and nuclear chemistry in the 
mechanical engineering and chemistry de- 
partments. | : 

The service of the Case staff in many posi- 
tions of responsibility such as: Dr. Glennan, 
Prof. R. S. Shankland, who served as tech- 
nical director of the material testing reactor 
during the summer of 1955; and Dean Elmer 
Hutchisson, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Information of the 
AEC. 
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Israel Will Strengthen Rather Than 
Weaken Her Position by Withdrawing 
Her Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 22, 1957: 

RisKs BEFORE ISRAEL 


Israel’s refusal to heed the appeals for 
withdrawal of her troops is profoundly dis- 
appointing to her friends and damaging to 
her world position. Whether or not she 
finally complies with the United Nations 
resolution, her further delay is a very risky 
business. The fact that Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion has dispatched Ambassador Eban 
back to Washington for new discussions in- 
dicates at least that the Government has 
taken President Eisenhower's plea seriotsly. 
But there is little room or time for bargain- 
ing. Sympathy for Israel will rapidly evap- 
orate if she deliberately invites U. N. con- 
demnation. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in fact, made an extraor- 
dinary appeal which took a good deal of 
courage after the expressions in Congress 
against sanctions. He did not mention 
sanctions, but he did make clear his belief 
that the U. N. must be upheld in spite of its 
failures elsewhere. Any other course would 
pave the way for disintegration. 

Moral condemnation itself could be very 
injurious, as the Russians have found in the 
pariah status which they occupy. Israeli 
and Russian defiance are not to be compared, 
but Israel, which is a child of the United 
Nations, has a special responsibility to be an 
exemplar. Even short of governmental ac- 
tion, a shift of opinion among Americans 
could quickly dry up many of the private 
funds upon which the Israeli economy is so 
dependent. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower also reiterated the 
American assurances to Israel about as posi- 
tively as they could be put. He restated the 
promise about freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. He reasserted the intent to 
insure that the U. N. emergency force in- 
sulates the Gaza Strip against hostilities. 
He added that the United States would press 
for United Nations participation in admin- 
istration of Gaza—a step that would comple- 
ment Israeli offers to resettle some of the 
Arab refugees within Israel. For the first 
time, he placed the United States on record 
as insisting that any discrimination by 
Egypt against Israeli shipping in the Suez 
Canal after the waterway is reopened “be 
dealt with firmly by the society of nations.” 

The President also went a long way to rec- 
ognize that the world community has been 
at fault for not paying attention to the con- 
siderations of justice that must accompany 
efforts to stabilize peace in the Near East. 
He gave welcome assurance to Britain and 
France that the world has a heavy obligation 
to see to it that they do not suffer as a result 
of their compliance with the U. N.—some- 
thing that is threatened by the Israeli in- 
transigeance. 

Some Israeli misgivings over the role of the 
United States are understandable in light of 
the indifference and pussyfooting of the past 
about issues in the Near East. But Mr. 
Eisenhower’s speech—indeed, the position of 
the administration generally in the current 
crisis—displayed the kind of positive leader- 
ship in foreign policy that sometimes has 
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been so lamentably absent. Even political 
opponents acknowledge that the administra- 
tion’s efforts in this situation have shown 
statesmanship of a high order. 

This country has given what amounts to a 
solemn pledge that it will undertake to see 
that Israeli rights are protected in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. Israel cannot expect 
more, and if she cannot rely on the good 
faith of the United States, then she has no 
outside reliance of any kind. Surely the Ben- 
Gurion government cannot have become so 
insular and military minded as fatalistically 
to ignore the warnings (some from its own 
representatives) that a stand against the 
world can bring Israel only isolation and 
dismay. 





Censorship Curtain Lowered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that the American people have a 
right to know the facts behind peace 
treaties as well as international cove- 
nants and conventions. In that con- 
nection, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
14, 1957: 

CENSORSHIP CURTAIN LOWERED 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The ideal of “open covenants of peace, 
openly arrived at” was expressed by Woodrow 
Wilson during the first month of the Con- 
ference of Versailles that met outside of 
Paris after the First World War to arrange 
the peace. 

That was a splendid objective—to let the 
people of the world know what the diplomats 
were up to. He was frustrated in that, even 
as he was frustrated later by the United 
States Senate when that body defeated the 
Léague of Nations embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles. For we-learned gradually in the 
years following Versailles about all sorts of 
secret treaties among our allies, Britain, 
France, and Italy, rearranging the map of 
Europe. 

During the interlude between the First 
and Second World Wars, idealists in our 
country started sporadic movements to let 
the people know about foreign policy. Once 
again we heard open covenants, opemly ar- 
rived at as the Wilson injunction came to 
be boiled down. 

Then came the Second World War, and 
with it various conferences among us and 
our allies, some of them during the war, as 
at Quebec and Cairo and Teheran and Yalta, 
and some after the war. Again the curtain 
was discreetly lowered and we have been 
learning in the years since about this and 
that secret agreement. 

Then came the cold war with Russia. The 
screen of secrecy not only was drawn over 
many of our dealings with our allies, in order 
that Soviet Russia should not know what we 
were up to; but Russia pulled down across 
Middle Europe what Winston Churchill 

“called the Iron Curtain between herself and 
the west, so that as little as possible could 
get in or out. 

Meanwhile there was another development 
about which the greatest secrecy was kept, 
both on our side of the Iron Curtain and on 
Russia’s—the atom bomb and its successors, 
including the hydrogen bomb, 
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Because of the potency of this awful 
weapon and because everything about it must 
be kept secret, only a few people in the 
world—a veritable handful wielding executive 
power—control it and make the decisions 
about it. Never was the fate of so many 
millions in the hands of so few. 

All other secrecy in the history of the 
world pales beside that, and so does all other 
power ever entrusted to rulers over their 
people. 

We can’t think too much about that be- 
cause there’s nothing much we can do about 
it. We are mute prisoners of our own scien- 
tific brains. Against that mysterious and 
awesome background, however, the quarrels 
among nations, which sometimes seem so 
puny and petty, still go on, such as in the 
newest area of tense controversy, the Middle 
East. . 

Again we observe something that is not 
new, but it bursts upon you afresh every now 
and then. : 

This is the realization, all over again, of 
how we are kept in the dark, even people 
of a great democracy such as ours. It im- 
presses the newspaper reporter in a very 
simple way in his routine work. It is sym- 
bolized in the single word, “deleted.” 

For example, as we thumb through the 
volume containing the recent testimony 
about President Eisenhower’s Middle East 
doctrine before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee we come upon that which was in 
executive, or secret, session. That is now 
made public. 

But it is all tracked up with the trail of 
the censor. Forty-one times in the 2 days 
of testimony in executive session by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, you come upon the word 
“deleted” to indicate something that was 
censored. In the testimony of Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, you find the word “deleted” 68 times. 

What did they reveal to the Senators? 
Was it something the American people ought 
to know? From the context you can infer the 
subjects—Russian activity in the Middle 
East, the amount of money we are spending 
there now, and the amount that is likely to 
be spent, and so on. ‘ 

But beyond that we'll probably never 
know. All that we do know for sure is that 
we are called upon to place great trust in 
the President and Secretary Dulles and our 
Senators. 

We are in time 38 years away from that 
January 8, 1919, when Woodrow Wilson spoke 
of “open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at,” and we should be moving forward. But, 
instead, we are really way back beyond that 
and seemingly still going backward, back 
toward the Dark Ages, when rulers told people 
nothing. 





Catholic Press Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as Feb- 
ruary draws to a close, I am happy to 
note that this month has been celebrated 
all across the country as Catholic Press 
Month. 

As a regular reader of the Catholic 
Courier-Journal, the diocesdn publica- 
tion printed in Rochester, N. Y., I can 
testify at first hand to the fine work be- 
ing done by our Catholic press. The 
Courier-Journal, which ranks high 
among newspapers of this type, consist- 
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ently supplies complete, accurate, an, 
readable news of particular interest ; 
the Catholic reader. Its editor. Mer 
John S. Randall, deserves praise for ty, 
way in which he has put into Practice 
high standards of morality and jourpa). 
ism. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the Catholic publication, 
in this country are filling a vita) need 
for an important segment of our popy. 
lation. I am delighted to have this Op- 
portunity to salute this Significant 
branch of America’s fourth estate, ang ty 
voice my confidence that the Catholj, 
press of this Nation will continue to gis. 
pense its high caliber journalism. 





The Best Guide to the Road of the Future 
Is the Knowledge of the Road of the 
Past ~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article by 
Chester D. Tripp in Economic Trend Line 
Studies: 


Tue Best GUIDE TO THE ROAD OF THE Future 
Is THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ROAD OF THE 
Past 

(By Chester D. Tripp) 


If one will use the annals of history, one 
cannot help but be impressed by the great 
amount of human misery that has always ex- 
isted and still exists and, at the same time, 
the occasional spurts in social organization 
that have developed ‘relatively great, effi- 
icent, and constructive empires, empires 
which without exception have risen to spec- 
tacular heights and then disappeared. This 
is really a rather strange phenomenon. It 
would seem at. first thought as _ though 
progress should be more accumulative, that 
it would be fairly easy to pass on from one 
generation to the next the accumulated cul- 
ture, legal systems, and so on, that certain 
men at certain times have been able ‘to 
develop. 

One conspicuous example of this is to trace 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
It started from next to nothing 250 years 
B. C., and was cracking’ at the seams 250 
A. D. During this period it devised a legal 
system that still has the respect of the 
world, a transportation system the remains 
of which still mark the known world of that 
time, a sanitary system that was far more 
complete and represented better engineering 
than present-day systems even in the same 
area and, above all, it developed a sense of 
human dignity and justice which has at least 
contributed much to the same categories at 
the present time. 

The question comes up, Why this burst of 
accomplishment that lasted three times 
longer than the present history of the United 
States and then was engulfed by that great 
period of the Dark Ages that lasted at least 
equally as long? 

You can only come to one outstanding 
conclusion and that is that the stupidity, 
selfishness, and ignorance of the population 
and its rulers brought on the collapse. 50 
complete was the destruction that by the 
time the Dark Ages came to an end evel 
the intellectuals of Europe hardly knew 
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nad been a Roman Empire and its ac- 
newishments had to be picked up and re- 
ted again. War, pestilence, mis- 

cone’, efforts toward defense, unbearable 
and national extravagance, in 
8 , tells the whole story. Lit- 
broad Roman Empire tore itself to 
the unwarranted demands of 
the weakness and dema- 


den 

-called barbarians of what is 
- aeabeul Europe, a location that is some- 
— reminiscent of the present day. 

The empire was slowly forced, or at least 
it thought it was forced, into a defense 
efort that by degrees developed a veteran 
ass of such proportions that they became 
: political block who could not be gainsaid. 
4 support this effort, taxation was raised 
to such @ point that at least in the colonies, 
the areas like North Africa and Asia Minor 
which were the breadbaskets of the empire, 
simply disintegrated and an agricultural re- 

ted itself which again 
lief problem presen 
was of ms that its political 
influence was enormous. Then, in order to 
stem the tide of manmade difficulties, a 
soak-the-rich policy was developed which 
paid for @ few years but, in the long run, 
increased the devastation and subsequently 
eliminated the middle classes which had 
been so in creating the empire. 

The late Dr. Rustovtzeff some years be- 
fore his death wrote on the economics of 
the Roman empire and his conclusion was 
pretty much to the effect that, between the 
unruly masses and demagogic politicians 
and the elimination of real statesmen, the 
whole structure with all its dccomplish- 
wents simply fell apart. 

The world today thinks its only solution 
is a stupendous defense program. The brass 
in every country clamors for bigger and bet- 
ter weapons and contending politicians add 
their efforts. At the same time, another 
political block is gravely concerned about 
the housing situation. All of this has been 
subsidized for years but they would like 
to give it more subsidy. This effort is sup- 
ported by groups of contractors and build- 
ers who, in my opinion, are trying to get 
their share of the pie regardless of the broad 
social consequences. Group after group 
would like handouts or concessions or bene- 
fits often expressing the view that, other 
groups are getting theirs, why shouldn't 
they try it. We are in a period today when, 
if you have the political backing and the 
proper number of votes, you can demand 
almost anything and have a fair chance of 
getting it. 

This is well illustrated by the wage spiral 
that we have been facing.. No one labor 
leader is sure of his job unless he can equal 
or outdo the accomplishments and premises 
of the others in his group and then the 
irony of the situation is that some of these 
leaders call for a congressional investigation 
as to high prices and the threat of inflation, 
while everybody should know, or does know, 
that something over 80 percent of all wage 
increases finally merges into the cost of 
production. : 

At just this juncture, there are a few 
things that should be seriously pondered 
unless we are perfectly willing to go into 
an inflation that might terminate our own 
social t in government. We might 
mention a few of them. 

We have enjoyed = a boom that has 
taken advantage of the shortages produced 
by two wars and, by unbelievable extrava- 
gances, is trying to avoid a third. The re- 
sult of this intense activity has reduced the 
liquidity of American industry to a point 
comparable with 1932, and still the pressuré 
is on for bigger undertakings and bigger 
expenditures. 

Of course, we could use more housing and 
4 comprehensive road system would be a 
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good thing. There is much poverty that 
might be alleviated and there are many ad- 
justments that, at first thought, money 
could fix. But this was all true in the days 
of ancient Rome, and will probably be true 
hundreds of years from now. The thing to 
keep in mind is that the dislocation pro- 
duced, by such expectations, could now 
generate another Dark Age in which good 
roads disappeared from the face of the 
earth, where no houses were built except of 
mud, and where the only stone quarries that 
were worked were actually from the destruc- 
tion of the ancient palaces of the day that 
had disappeared. 

Secretary Humphreys was dead right in his 
recent remark that, if we did not stop this 
spending, we could generate a depression 
which would curl our hair. What we need 
is a slight letdown in business that would 
reduce the debt of the individual and the 
country and, after we get our breaths, slowly 
go ahead to better things. It is certainly a 
truism that the miseries that humanity has 
always faced are largely the result of its 
own foolishness, and there is nothing in the 
natural law that will change this situation. 
Unless we can handle our affairs by some 
sound intellectual processes, extravagances 
whether in defense or housing can cause a 
collapse on the inside that could be a most 
unexpected divergent from the objectives 
that we had in mind. 

One interesting fallacy of the day I hear 
in many quarters is; namely, that we are the 
victims of a tight-money policy engineered 
by the Federal Reserve bank. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. We are expe- 
riencing money congestion not on account 
of any bank but as a result of the activities 
of 168 million people. 





How Long Can They Stand It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, how long can the farmers of 
America stand the assault of economic 
pressure which is being used against 
them? A few days ago in the House I 
challenged the policies of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, whose claim is that the 
farm prices were 5 percent higher than 
a year ago. 

PRICES DOWN, COSTS UP 

It was announced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of Febru- 
ary 28, that prices received by farmers 
for crops and livestock fell another 2 
percent for the month ended February 
15, while, meanwhile, the cost of produc- 
tion and living supplies purchased by 
farmers rose nearly 1 percent during the 
month, ; 

Agricultufe now is taking a large share 
of the brunt of this perilous course of 


* action which day by day is getting worse. 


How long can these 22 million people on 
American farms keep going? We need a 
courageous course of action by the pol- 
icymaking people in the administration, 
not the slow whittling-down plan which 
could lead to the serfdom of our rural 
people. I stress again that a change 
in policy direction be made, and made 
soon. The United States Department of 
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Labor only 1 week ago announced living 
costs for the fifth consecutive month had 
scored another record high. 

Mr. Speaker, how long can the rest of 
America survive this? 





Addresses of Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
of New Mexico, and Hon. Chet Holifield, 
of California, Before AFL-CIO Confer- 
ence on Atomic Radiation Hazards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include in the Recorp, two addresses 
made yesterday by two of my distin- 
guished colleagues on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, as delivered before 
the AFL-CIO Conference on Atomic Ra- 
diation Hazards, held here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This has been a very impor- 
tant and worthwhile AFL-CIO confer- 
ence, and I believe that both of these 
addresses were also significant, both in 
their content and their thoughtfulness. 

The first of these addresses was by the 
distinguished vice chairman of the joint 
committee, Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico. In his address, 
Senator ANDERSON discussed the prob- 
lems in atomic-energy development, both 
in terms of domestic events and the in- 
ternational market. 


The second address was by my distin- 
guished colleague from California, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, who has ably served his coun- 
try both as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and also as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Applications of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. In this 
address, Representative HOoOLIFIELD dis- 
cussed the civil-defense problems facing 
our country in these perilous days of 
uneasy world tensions, the guided mis- 
sile, and the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

I believe that both these addresses are 
worthy of study and reflection by every 
Member of Congress, as well as by the 
American people: 

PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


(Address of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Vice Chairman, Joint Committe on Atomic 
Energy, before the AFL-CIO Conference on 
Atomic Radiation Hazards, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The topic assigned to me this noon is: 
“Problems in Atomic Energy Development.” 
If I did a full-scale job, you would have to 
invoke cloture on me—and let’s hope your 
ehairman’s gavel would work better than 
Senate rule 22—because, believe me, there are 
plenty of problems in the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in this coun- 
try. In fact, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy is near the end of 2 weeks of public 
hearings designed to explore current prob- 
lems in atomic-energy development. The 
committe has heard from many well-quali- 
fied witnesses, including an excellent state- 
ment by my long-time friend, Andy Bie- 
miller, of the AFL-CIO. 
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I will discuss problems in atomic-energy 
development on several levels. Each can 
have little more than a lick and a promise, 
but the levels are: First, some special prob- 
lems in the AEC reactor licensing program 
because that subject is closely tied up with 
the subject of your conference, “Atomic 
Radiation Hazards”; second, some technical 
and other problems appearing in our domes- 
tic atomic-power program; third, the de- 
velopment of reactors for uses other than 
generating electric power; fourth, the inter- 
national market for reactors; fifth, a legis- 
lative program to help overcome some of 
these problems; and sixth, a few words about 


labor’s stake in the atomic-energy program ~ 


as an introguction to the program for to- 
morrow noon. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE AEC REACTOR 
LICENSING PROGRAM 


As you know, the 1954 act was intended 
to open the doors to facilitate rapid develop- 
ment of the atom by allowing private in- 
dustry, for the first time, to possess nuclear 
fuels and to build privately owned nuclear 
reactors. However, the act also required that 
in order to obtain these materials or to con- 
struct and operate a reactor, one must ob- 
tain a construction permit or a license from 
the AEC. . 

This system of requiring licenses before 
permitting possession of nuclear fuels or 
construction of nuclear facilities was en- 
acted by the Congress because of two main 
reasons: 

First, in the interest of national defense 
and security, the Government has retained 
title to the nuclear fuel, in order to facili- 
tate accounting and control—since the nu- 
clear material may be used for weapons as 
well as for peaceful purposes. We need to 
know who has it and where it is. 

Second, because of the radioactive haz- 
ards involved, the Government, in the in- 
terests of protecting the public health and 
safety, must carefully consider each appli- 
cation to possess nuclear fuel or build a 
reactor, and the AEC must make the de- 
terminations required by the act concern- 
ing safety before granting the construction 
permit or license. 

Thus finder the present procedures the 
entire atomic-energy industry in this coun- 
try must grow up under this AEC licensing 
system—since one needs a license or a con- 
struction permit*to go ahead. 

Now for a brief glance at the problems that 
developed under this AEC reactor licensing 
procedure. 

As the AEC began the program, in 1955 and 
1956, it followed uniformly the procedure of 
granting the construction permit or license 
without any prior notice to the public or 
without holding a public hearing. Thus the 
AEC granted construction permits for three 
large power reactors near New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit, without giving any advance in- 
formation to the public as to the health and 
safety factors involved, or the AEC’s hazard 
analysis of the proposed reactor. 

In one case, for construction of the fast 
breéder power reactor near Monroe, Mich., 
there had been an unfavorable report by the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
which the AEC did not make public. In that 
case, there was no valid reason to protect the 
people from the truth, and so, “as many of 
you know, after the AEC issued the construc- 
tion permit, three labor unions and other 
parties intervened, and requested a public 
hearing. I stated then, and I repeat now, 
that the AFL-CIO unions in obtaining a pub- 
lic hearing on this construction permit are 
rendering a valuable public service. 

This public hearing—the first ever held by 
the AEC on an application for a reactor li- 
cense—is now in progress and is a very sig- 
nificant event. Because of the important 
health and safety questions involved in the 
development and construction of new re- 
actor designs, it is advisable that the public 
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obtain full information in this field and that 
the AEC make maximum information on pro- 
posed reactors available to the public. These 
purposes can perhaps best be accomplished 
by means of a full and open public hearing. 

The method in which AEC issues its re- 
actor licenses, and the amount of informa- 
tion it makes public, are important because 
they are two of the Keys to the safe and 
orderly development of atomic energy in this 
country. 

Prior to the requests for public heafing in 
the Monroe, Mich., reactor case, I had di- 
rected the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to undertake an. investiga- 
tion and study of AEC reactor licensing and 
construction permit procedures. On August 
9, 1956, I wrote the chairman of the AEC, 
informing him that I was directing the staff 
of the joint committee to study three sugges- 
tions of fields in which the joint committee 
might wish to take corrective action by leg- 
islation to amend the Atomic Energy Act. 

First, to require public hearings on all 
applications for construction permits or for 
facility licenses. 

Second, to require that the AEC make pub- 
lic reports on the safety of all proposed re- 
actors before issuing a construction permit 
or facility license. ‘ 

Third, to separate the licensing and regu- 
latory functions of the AEC from its other 
functions. 

Accordingly the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy therefore under- 
took a detailed study of AEC licensing pro- 
cedures and organization and also a study 
of the procedures and organizations of cer- 
tain other Federal agencies in order to 
obtain comparative ideas. This staff study 
has now been underway for about 6 months 
and the report is due soon. It will be made 
public. 

While the staff study was in process the 
AEC changed its procedures significantly. 
In late December 1956 for the first time it 
announced ahead of time that it was intend- 
ing to issue a construction permit for a 
small research reactor unless a request for 
a hearing should be received within 15 days. 
At the same time it made public a fairly 
detailed memorandum discussing the re- 
actor in technical terms, including an ex- 
tensive section as to reactor hazard analysis, 
even though this was a small research re- 
actor of proven design. -In addition to these 
changes concerning ures and safety 
reports, the AEC has also indicated that it 
is considering ‘some form of internal re- 
organization to separate its licensing func- 
tions from other functions of the AEC. 

I have looked ovér a preliminary draft bf 
the staff study on the questions of required 
public hearings, required public reports on 
reactor safety, and the separation of the 
licensing and regulatory functions of the 
AEC. I intend to discuss the whole subject 
with my colleagues on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. I hope we will have 
some legislative proposals in this field. 

So much for the problems in the AEC re- 
actor licensing program. 

I turn now to the second major group of 
problems which I would like to discuss: the 
technical and other problems in the devel- 
opment of domestic atomic power reactors 
in this country. P 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Now, as to the domestic situation and the 
technical aspects of the development of 
atomic power in this country, I should say 
right away that some progress is being made. 

Out at the Argonne National Laboratory 
earlier this month, members of the Joint 
Committee had the pleasure of attending 
the official opening of the EBWR—the Ex- 
perimental Boiling Water Reactor. This 
was a memorable occasion because the 
EBWR is the first real atomic powerplant in 
this country. Although the AEC first gen- 
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erated “juice” back in-1951, the new EBWR 
plant is the first atomic reactor designe 
specifically for the generation of electricity 
It is the heart of a powerplant designeg ;, 
produce 20,000 kilowatts of heat ang 5,000 
kilowatts of electricity, and represey;, 
significant stride forward. 

Next fall the 60,000 kilowatt Pressurizeg 
Water Reactor now under construction 
Shippingport, Pa., is seheduled to becom 
critical—and this will be the first full-scale 
civilian power reactor in the United State 

Meanwhile the General Electric co has 
been making good progress with constry. 
tion of its 5,000-kilowatt boiling-wate, ree 
actor at Vallecitos, Calif., and that react, 
also is scheduled to commence operati 
next fall. - 

On the bright side of the picture also 
should be mentioned the career of +i, 
Nautilus which has just gone into drydoc 
for refueling after completing over 60 0g 
miles—its 20,000 leagues under the sea—op jt, 
first core without refueling. 

Another bright star in our atomic pros. 
ress has been the tremendous growth in ti. 
beneficial uses found for radioactive isotope; 

Originally considered a byproduct in oy 
atomic program, radioisotopes have pro. 
gressed to the point where they can now 
be accurately heralded as our “first peacefy 
dividend from United States atomic ip. 
vestment’’—the phrase used by the AEC jy 
the testimony submitted last week to oy 
congressional committee. . 

Radioisotopes have brought huge dolla 
savings to industry in thickness and density 
gaging, industrial radiography, and rp. 
search, and applied industrial tracing. By 
developing new techniques and new products, 
radioisotopes are saving our United State 
industrial concerns close to $400 million an- 
nually—and last Monday Dr. Libby said that 
in 1958 or 1959 “that figure would reach ¢1 
billion each year. 

Radioisotopes have brought additional 
blessings, in the extension of human life and 
the relief of suffering, and in plant treatment, 
These applications in medicine and agricul- 
ture cannot be measured in dollars. 

These are truly satisfying advancements, 
all made realities by help from man’s nev- 
est—and smatiest—ally: the atom. These 
are a few of the bright spots in the overall 
program to seek economic nuclear power in 
this country. Let us now look at the other 
side of the coin and scan the many prob- 
lems that beset those working in this field. 

Practically all of the projects now actually 
under construction are encountering unfor- 
seen engineering and technical problems 
which are slowing schedules and raising cost 
estimates. Let us run through the list of 
just a few of the projects—public and pri- 
vate—which are running into tough sledding 

First, the Oak Ridge homogeneous reactor 
work received a setback last fall when chlor- 
ide contamination was discovered in the 
leak-detector system.” Although the defect 
was nonnuclear in nature, it was necessary 
to stop all pre-operational testing, and the 
startup of that reactor has been indefinitely 
postponed. (As an aside, it is interesting to 
note that many of the technical problems 
causing delay—in fact almost all of them— 
involve construction of nonnuclear com- 
ponents, as compared with nuclear com- 
ponents.) 

In addition to the Oak Ridge work, exper'- 
ments on homogeneous reactors were 41% 
being conducted at Los Alamos, but thes 
encountered repeated heat exchanger leaks. 

Similarly the North American Aviation Co 
has run into constant delays and increased 
costs in the sodium reactor experiment 
work at Santa Suzanna, Calif. 

At Argonne the EBR-2 schedule has 
dropped behind the original plans and ¢1- 
pectations. 

And, of course, there is the celebrated case 
of the second atomic submarine, the ‘S¢é 
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olf, which developed leaks in its sodium 


new EBWR 
yperheater These leaks were poten- 
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electricity nazardous because the reactor utilizes 
designed ty ee sodium as @ coolant, and sodium reacts _ 
t and 5,09) J iently if it comes.into contact with water. 
Presents , Jn addition to the setbacks in the Govern- 

sent private and semiprivate reac- 
Pressurizeg or construction groups are finding unwanted 
truction echnical problems which give the tasks a 
to become o-way completion date will be 
t full-scale ter and the cost will be higher. Thus the 
‘ted States vankee Atomic Electric Group, the Consoli- 
IC Co. hag vated Edison, and the Consumers Public 
1 Construe. >>wer Group of Nebraska, and possibly others, 
B- water re. nave run into imereased costs and difficult 
hat reactop pnical problems as development and de- 
/ Operation ion become more concrete, even though 

najor construction work has not yet even 
icture als oun on those reactors. In some cases it 
er Of the the costs will be increased as much 
to drydocx 30 to 40 percent above the original 
ver 60,009 stimates. . 









Minother significant straw in the wind is 
ersceaitle published result of the atomic 


S€a—on its 


omic pros. dustrial forum’s poll of persons and com- 
Wth in the nanies active in atomic-energy development, 
ve isotopes, sking them to name problems slowing prog- 


uct in oy 
have pro- 
y can now 
st peacefyl 
tomic ip. 
he AEC in 
ek to our 


ss, The No. 1 obstacle was listed as “lack 
of economic incentive.” 
Also a whole morning session of the recent 
american Management Association meeting 
on atomic energy was devoted to the problem 
pf economic incentive. This problem also 
nas been mentioned time and time again in 
ne current section 202 hearings before our 
















uge dollar COT) mittee. 
nd density Just last week the joint committee re- 
and re- Bi eived two very significant letters. 
acing. By One letter described increased costs at the 
’ products, Shippingport project. Total estimated costs 
ted States now from $37,500,000 to $55 
iillion an- nition, and still not definitely fixed, of 
’ sald that ourse. As Commissioner Murray said in his 
| reach §1 Tiitestimony before our committee last week, it 
a akes a bold man to estimate the cost of elec- 
Additional tricity from Shi ur first full- 
n life and Bi scale atomic power plant—in mills per kilo- 
an tt hour. 
d agricul. The other letter we received last week de- 
a cribed the preliminary work being done by 
ae he Consolidated Edison Co. on its reactor to 
an's new- Hibe constructed at Indian Point, N. Y. This 
n. These Metter concluded by saying that the estimated 
re otal cost had now been revised upward from 
cones million to $70 million. 
when The Consolidated Edison Co. is sincerely 
fe reer interested in building the atomic power plant 
vactusiy (eet Bas undertaken. The letter indicates it 
oe unter ntends to shoulder its increased burden, and 
problems do so cheerfully. I would praise the company 
ising cost nd its officers. But the realities of increased 
e list of costs are there. They cannot be ignored. 
and pri- Let me emphasize one point: These plants 
sledding pioneers. They are the first of a handful 
8 reactor of full-scale atomic powerplants. More will 
on chien follow. In time costs will go down. 
| in the As surely as we have mass-produced auto- 
1e defect mobiles, machine tools, and TV sets—and 
necessary s surely as we have doubled our électrical 
and the generating capacities every 10 years in this 
lefinitely ountry—someday we surely shall produce 
esting to tomic-power reactors and components in 
sroblems volume. Of that I am sure. American in- 
’ them— dustry and labor, working together, will 









hieve for us that goal. Someday we shall 
wave safe, cheap, and abundant atomic 


power. 
The only question is: When? 
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, experi- 

nen aa These are all difficult technical and eco- 
it these homic problems. Perhaps the AEC move 
er leaks. in proposing larger subsidies and making 
tion Co. hem retroactive under the third-round 
ncreased Te, eae program is in recog- 
eriment nition of these problems. 

There are two ways to look at this.’ One 
le has ay would be to point out that Members of 
and eX vongress have worried about these problems 

nd sought ways to accelerate the reactor 

Program while optimistic words and sweet 
ase 
a ‘oa Promises dropped from some official lips. It 





ould be easy to say “I told you so.” A 
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wiser course might be to say that these prob- 
lems were to be anticipated and to make the 
best of it. A little later I shall say a few 
words about how to make the best of it by 
looking toward other reactor applications, 
and the international market, as well as the 
Government-supported accelerated reactor 
program. 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 

Besides the difficult technical problems, 
certain other problems have arisen in atomic 
energy developmeht. There is a shortage of 
scientific and technical manpower. ‘The AEC 
has made commendable efforts to overcome 
this shortage by the use of fellowships, 
grants, and aids to educational institutions, 
and by Commission-run schools to train nu- 
clear scientists. My colleagues on the Joint 
Committee, Representative MEL Price and 
Senator JoHN O. Pastore, have recently in- 
troduced bills to provide scholarships for 
high-school students to enable them to pur- 
sue mathematical studies in college. This 
is @ more long-range approach to the prob- 
lem, but it should bear fruit at some day in 
the future. 

Another way of solving the manpower 
shortage, in my opinion, is to make better 
use of our existing labor force. Possibly 
there are jobs which have been labeled 
“graduate engineer” which a competent and 
trained nongraduate could well perform if 
given a chance. I urge, therefore, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission and companies 
doing work in atomic energy development, 
carefully consider their job-classification 
methods and make an effort to utilize our 
existing personnel to better effect. 


INDEMNITY PROBLEM 


Another significant problem in atomic en- 
ergy development has been the indemnity 
insurance problem. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy studied this problem last 
year, and arranged a symposium discussion 
group and two sets of public hearings on the 
many legal, technical, and policy considera- 
tions involved. I have introduced legisla- 
tion again this year and it is my hope that 
this roadblock can be substantially removed 
by appropriate congressional action during 
this session of the Congress. But the in- 
surance companies will still have to do their 
part by providing insurance at rates which 
will not be impossible for this struggling 
embryo industry. We have just received pro- 
posed rates on some reactors and hope to 
analyze them during the current hearings. 

INFORMATION PROBLEMS 


Still another problem has been that of 
“secrecy and information.” The recent AEC 
declassification announcement, if followed 
up by rigorous and effective AEC action, 
should go a long way toward solving this 
problem. Private industrial reactor develop- 
ment should receive a much-needed “shot in 
the arm” with the rapid declassification of 
all—and I mean all—of the reactor infor- 
mation not necessary to our national defense. 

Thus, some of the problems in domestic 
atomic power development appear compara- 
tively near to solution; others will be more 
difficult. Let us now look at areas other 
than domestic power development which 
hold promise for the future—namely, re- 
actors for uses other than generating elec- 
tricity, and the international market. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS FOR LARGE REACTORS 


Certain other applications for large re- 
actors are receiving more attention recent- 
ly—and probably should receive still more 
attention. Thus, reactors can be utilized for 
making process steam and the steam can be 
put to work in many industrial applications. 
Or the heat from atomic reactors can be used 
for space heating, to heat large factories or 
office buildings. Out in Hanford, Wash., the 
Columbia River has been used for many 
years to cool the large plutonium-producing 
reactors there. And the Columbia River 
does a good job, draining millions and mil- 
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lions of B. t. u.’s away from these reactors 
each day. In one of the newer Hanford re- 
actors this heat instead of being drained 
away has been utilized to heat the building. 
Perhaps this approach could be used in large 
suburban housing areas. 

Reactors for making processed steam or 
for space heating can operate at lower pres- 
sures and temperatures and have less trou- 
blesome materials requirements than power 
reactors. Perhaps many of the technical 
breakthroughs and economic applications 
can first be found in those applications. 

Atomic reactors will be used to drive ships. 
Besides the Navy program, economic mer- 
chant marine application would not seem to 
be far distant. Last year Congress author- 
ized construction of the first nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant ship. The AEC and the Mari- 
time Administration are now going ahead 
with plans for this ship, and the type that 
they have chosen is a combination dry-cargo 
passenger vessel. 

In my opinion, the type of ship which holds 
the most promise for future development is 
& nuclear-powered oil tanker. An oil tank- 
er combines long trade routes and fast load- 
ing time with national defense requirements 
and a growing commercial market. Many 
other countries are exploring the possibilities 
of atomic-powered oil tankers, and I hope 
that we shall mairtain aggressive efforts 
along these lines because here again the eco- 
nomic market may soon create valuable pur- 
chase orders for American industry and our 
working force. 

Thus, although problems develop in the 
domestic atomic power field, economic appli- 
cations may soon be found in other fields. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKET FOR ATOMIC REACTORS 


Now let us take a look at the international 
market for atomic reactors and see whether 
our American industry can receive a shot in 
the arm by receiving orders from other coun- 
tries. 

We have recently had a visit here in Wash- 
ington by three distinguished European in- 
dustrial leaders who are called the “Three 
Wise Men.” One is an Italian, one a French- 
man, and one a German, but they speak of 
themselves as Europeans and they are work- 
ing together in laying plans for EURATOM, 
which is a six-nation European plan for the 
development of atomic energy. These six 
nations—Germany, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg—have set 
for themselves an ambitious program. They 
are currently importing, at high prices, 25 
percent of their fuels. The coal figure is 100 
million tons per year and they are willing to 
increase this to 160 million tons but they 
hope to hold it at that figure. To do this 
they hope to have an installed capacity of 
three million kilowatts of atomic power by 
1963, and to increase this amount by three 
million annually for each of the succeeding 
4 years to produce a total installed atomic 
capacity of 15 million kilowatts by 1967. 

These are indeed ambitious plans. In fact, 
they are much more ambitious than those 
which private industry is willing to under- 
take in this country. It means building 30 
reactors the size of the proposed Detroit 
Edison reactor by 1963, and an additional 
120 reactors of this size (100,000 kilowatts) 
by 1967. We should offer full cooperation— 
and I will explain what I mean by the word 
“cooperation” in a few minutes—to these 
European countries. Historically our econ- 
omy and our ties of friendship have always 
been closely linked with the nations of west- 
ern Europe, and it is to our enlightened self- 
interest to help promote their prosperity. 

I hope that we will be able to persuade 
them to build a substantial proportion of 
the same general types of reactors that we 
are building in order to pool information on 
technological developments. In addition, 
we should be willing to assist in developing 
types of reactors, such as natural uranium 
reactors, in which they may be more inter- 
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ested than we. These “poor men’s” reactors 
may prove more economical in the long run. 
If their urgency is greater than ours, per- 
haps many of the breakthroughs and devel- 
opments will first come in western s 

By the word “cooperation” I mean “two- 
way Street.” I‘think that we should be lib- 
eral in making our information and our 
uranium available, but we are entitled to 
expect something in return. I believe that 
we should get firm commitments as to re- 
ceiving complete information on technolog- 
ical developments which we can antiticpate 
will be achieved by our western European 
triends. 

Now let us look for a moment to England 
where the Calder Hall plant for the genera- 
tion of 45,000 kilowatts was brought into 
operation last October and an additional 
45,000 kilowatts is coming in shortly. From 
the point of view of kilowatts of “juice” on 
the line, the British are ahead of the United 
States and appear also to have ambitious 
plans for the future. 

The AEC has executed an agreement with 
the British to give to them all the U. S. A. 
information on the design and operation of 
the Nautilus and other military reactors. 
Will we get valuable information from the 
British in return? I hope so. 

We are now interested in developing gas- 
cooled reactors—along with other types al- 
ready in our program. Will the British give 
us full and complete information—all the 
details—on their Calder Hall reactors, which 
are gas cooled? I hope so. 

I realize that during the war the British 
made a real contribution to our atomic 
program, but I am concerned with the pres- 
ent situation, and I hope that there will be a 
quid pro quo, and that we will get some- 
thing back from the British. I hope that 
our British friends will be completely open 
with us in giving us information concerning 
technological advances made by their reactor 
manufacturers using the gas-cooled ap- 
proach. If we are going to assist other coun- 
tries in their development and defense, I 
think we are entitled to something in return. 

Looking to other international areas, we 
find that Japan is sincerely interested in 
both research and power reactors and I hope 
that we will be able to develop some mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation with that 
country. Also several American manufac- 
turers have already arranged for export of 
research reactors to South American coun- 
tries and other Asian and African countries 
also offer valuable potential markets for 
American atomic equipment manufacturers. 

Speaking of Japan, and of Britain, I would 
like to quote briefly from a report the joint 
committee received last week. This report 
was made by a Japanese task force of nu- 
clear scientists and engineers who visited 
both our country and Britain to see whether 
they should build United States of America 
or British-type reactors. The joint com- 
mittee received a copy of the report by the 
Japanese task force, and here is part of it: 

“While taking future developments in the 
United States, and so forth, into full con- 
sideration, it is advisable’ that the first 
step to be taken by our country should be 
to introduce a British-type power reactor, 
a large prototype of which has been com- 
pleted and for which the technical and eco- 
nomic problems involved therein can easily 
be explained.” 

In other words, the Japanese team recom- 
mended the British approach because they 
were further along than we. 

Also on the international front you will 
watch with interest the developments lead- 
ing to the creation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This should be a 
step along the difficult path toward a more 
peaceful and stabilized world. 

Thus far I have dwelt mainly on the eco- 
nomic realities—domestic and internation- 
al—in the atomic-energy field. There are 
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also political realities. Whether we like it’ 


or not—and I do—atomic energy has become 
a part of our foreign policy. We are com- 
mitted on “atoms for peace” and we must 
make it work, not only in industrially ad- 
vanced countries but also in the so-called 
underdeveloped nations. These nations see 
in atomic energy a means of bridging the gap 
between a backward colonial economy and a 
modern indusrial economy. Obviously the 
immediate introduction of atomic power in 
such countries will not be e€onomic, in terms 
of having an economy and industry entirely 
ready to receive it. But politically they are 
more than ready. Moreover, we have the 
stern: alternative: if we do not help, the 
Russians will. 

Hence, we find ourselves with a domestic 
atomic equipment industry which is not 
making any money, and whose domestic pros- 
pects look more gloomy because of greater 
technical problems than its promoters would 
have had us believe. Moreover, we have only 
one operating pilot plant in operation, and 
one full-scale plant scheduled to commence 
operation next fall. In spite of this situa- 
tion, it appears that Europe and the under- 
developed countries will require a great 
number of reactors. 

Facing that situation, what are we to do 
about it? If we are to develop a healthy and 


profitable atomic industry, it appears obvious 


that we should attempt to capture a portion 
of this greatly expanding foreign market. 
This market can’t be captured at the rate we 
are going. We just celebrated our first 5,000- 
kilowatt. atomic plant 3 years behind the 
Russians. .We hope to celebrate our first 
full-scale atomic power plant at. Shipping- 
port next fall, 1 year behind the British. 

From then until 1960 or 1961, the United 
States will experience a long hiatus when 
no additional full-scale plants will be com- 
pleted and operated, whereas the British and 
the Russians each have over 2 million kilo- 
watts scheduled for operation by 1959 or 
1960. Since the American plants are being 
constructed primarily at private risk and 
with private money, we have no guaranty 
that they will not be further postponed or 
abandoned entirely. ji 

In order to capture the international mar- 
ket, we must have operating reactors. This 
conclusion is supported by a recent survey of 
world opinion on atomic power development 
by the authoritative magazine, Nucleonics. 
The survey indicated that although a ma- 
jority of people interviewed believe that the 
United States is ahead in technology, a ma- 
jority of foreign industrialists believe that 
Great Britain is ahead of the United States 
in industrial applications of atomic power. 
It is these industrialists who will be setting 
the policies and actually buying the reactors. 
- Therefore, although there are problems in 
the international picture which require care- 
ful and intelligent handling, the interna- 
tional market for atomic reactors offers great 
promise to the American manufacturer. 
Moreover, if two-way cooperation is success- 
fully worked out, this country should receive 
benefits from crash programs being pushed 
by our friends in other countries. 


A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


In order to solve the difficult, increasing 
engineering and technical problems affecting 
current reactor construction plans, and in 
order to get additional American reactors 
on the line, I believe that a legislative pro- 
gram along the following lines would be of 
great help: 

1. There should be more funds authorized 
and appropriated for research and develop- 
ment, especially in the field of power reactor 
technology and construction. 

2. There should be an accelerated power 
reactor program along the lines of the com- 
mittee bill introduced in the Senate in the 
last session of Congress by Senators Gore, 
JACKSON, PasTORE, and me, and by Repre- 
sentative HoLirieLp in the House. 
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3. There should be legislation proyig;, 
Government indemnity to protect the grow 
ing atomic power industry and the pupj, 
together with certain procedura) re,,;..’ 
ments to assure maximum safety 
AEC reactor licensing program. — 


LABOR’S STAKE IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAYy 


Tomorrow you will hear about labor's 
stake in the atomic energy program, py; let 
me have a few words of introduction to the: 
subject. 

First, labor has a legitimate interes in 
plant and employee safety standards, p;o, 
tective devices and records kept by employers 
and Government concerning safety of en, 
Pployees working in our atomic energy jp. 
dustry. In this connection the Joint Com. 
mittee on Atomic Energy has been Studying 
for some time the problems of radiation jy. 
ards, and hopes to have hearings on this 
vitally important subject sometime thi 
spring. ,' 

Second, labor also has an interest in re. 
actor design and construction, and safety 
features affecting the general public. 

Third, labor, working together with jp. 
dustry, has a stake in helping our Country 
achieve its proper place of leadership in th 
expanding market for atomic power reactor; 
throughout the world. 

Fourth, and most important, labor has, a 
all of us as citizens, a stake in helping de. 
velop an atomic energy industry which wil 
be expanding and prosperous and yet yill 
not endanger the public health and safety, 

Labor, industry and Government, working 
together, can achieve for our country con. 
tinuing world leadership in the develop. 
ment of the peaceful uses of the atom. As 
our other fuel resources dwindle, we shal 
have this great new force, sent to us as if 
from Providence, to keep our country, and 
our people, prosperous and at peace. 


RADIATION HAZARDS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
(Remarks by Congressman CHET HOoLiriz. of 
California, at the AFL-CIO conference for 
- affiliated unions on atomic radiation haz- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washintgon, D. (, 

February 27, 1957) 

“Radiation hazards and the public inter. 
est” is a timely and appropriate subject fo 
discussion by this conference of organized 
labor. It is timely- and appropriate for a 
least three reasons. 

1. The Nation stands on the threshold of 
a great, new atomic industry. Organized 
labor has a great stake in this enterprise 
Many of its members now are engaged in 
atomic occupations, and many more will be- 
come so engaged in the future. 

This is the dangerous environment of re- 
actor technology, with its complicated 
shielding apparatus, radiation measuring de- 
vices, protective clothing, and sanitation 
measures. New work habits must be learned, 
new industrial disciplines observed. 

2. This Nation and several other nations 

of the world are building and testing nuclea 
weapons. Bomb explosions of the nuclea 
kind spread radioactive dust far and wide 
and contaminate the atmosphere with this 
deadly material. Weapons testing, if car 
ried on at an increased rate and by more ni- 
tions, will generate persistent radiation haz 
ards affecting the health of all the inhabi- 
tants of this earth. 
_ 3. This Nation and the free world must 
reckon with the danger of the all-out enem 
attack. We hope and pray that nuclear wal 
fare, with its sinister portent of destructiol 
of civilized society, will never come to tht 
world, The search for world peace must # 
on unendingly. And yet, in the final ana- 
ysis, Americans must learn the basic less0ls 
of survival in the nuclear age. 

These lessons which, for want of 4 better 
term, we call civil defense, will not be waste 
in peace. In learning about the dangers 
radiation to human beings and about tlt 


equire. 
In the 
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N Providing necessary measures of control, we will know 

t the groy. MM better how to preserve the health and safety 

ihe pubic, MilMot the people in edvancing our atomic tech~ 
require. : 

ety in the Poa public interest in protection from 


radiation associated with peacetime 
development of atomic energy was recognized 
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, Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The con- 

en a in te val Andings set forth in that act make 

tion 1. Bi frequent reference to the need “to protect the 
Bik. health and safety of the public.” . 
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by private industry is grounded in 
hy the potential danger of interstate 
eee a mage from such operation. In con- 
energy in. i os aa findings, the possibility of inter- 


Joint Com. tate damage “places the operation of those 


Pn studyin e 
; tomic) facilities in interstate commerce. 
ea a “How enectively “the Atomic Energy Com- 
etime thy sion will exercise its regulatory author- 


to protect the health and safety of the 
wt can people is a matter of great inter- 



















ae and concern to the Joint Congressional 
a ‘ommittee on Atomic Energy. I say this as 
eed ‘ yne who has been privileged to serve on that 
* With its Tae committee since it was established by law, 
ur Country Hi nore than a decade ago. 
=e a Speaking as @ member of the joint com- 
om Tie mittee, I was happy to see the labor-union 
b nallenge to the construction of an atomic 
or has, a plant at Lagoona Beach, Mich.; the Atomic 
relping de mergy Commission’s proposed licensing ar- 
which wil ngement did not give sufficient assurance 
a yet wil nat the safety problems were fully resolved. 
gee nis challenge will have a healthy effect in 
Em (workiag sting Atomie Energy Commission proce- 
aay oe dures under its new regulatory authority 
€ develop. nd in greater public awareness of 
a the safety requirements in atomic-reactor 
Rede, construction. 
“4 ao “ss The ‘semiannual report of the Atomic 
untry, au Ti energy Commission for July-December 1956 
aa devotes considerable space to detailing the 
diation safety” activities of that agency. 
ic INTEREST yt says, among other things, that “the total 
[OLIFIELD of record of radtation safety in atomic-energy 
ference for pperations is believed to be without parallel 
lation haz in industrial history.” 
gon, D.C, While this statement may be accepted as 
e on its face, the industrial history of 
iblic inter. tomic energy in its peacetime applications 
subject for just beginning. As atomic technology 
organized comes out from under the wraps of Official 
late for at secrecy and special military applications, we 
can anticipate that atomic installations will 
1reshold of fmma0 wage ees in numbers and 
ir a ~ “eetetetue 
steel In the years ahead, atomic powerplants 
ngaged in be located throughout the country, in 
re will be. or néar large population centers. Radiation 
safety measures must contend not only with 
rent of re the protection of laboratory and plant tech- 
omplicated nicians and workers but with protection of 
suring de- he public against explosions or other acci- 
sanitation eat which — large areas 
pe learnel Ma The Atomic Energy Commission tells us in 
er nation It'S Teport that for 9 years or more of opera- 
ng nuclear tion, 99.4 percent of nearly 200,000 workers 
rr of the Commission's 32 principal contractors 
and wii have averaged an exposure of less than one- 
with this hird the amount of radiation allowed by 
ng, if car ict safety standards. The Commission 
y more nae —_ to be saying that it is 99.44 percent 
Small But the of these accidents or 
injuries, however minor they may appear in 
lation to the members exposed, cannot be 
orld mus FR @ightly dismissed. Mishaps occurred despite 
pdiagese he fact that the Atomic Energy Commission, 
pacer WS th no lack of funds or scientific and tech- 
estruction nical brains, presumably a 
me to tht Mi Stion within reason to protect its workers and 
e must # Eto insure the success of its operations. 
inal anal- As the Government rel its pam 
sic lessons tomic energy development and hold ate 
0 burden of responsibility to 
f a bette private enterprise, will it be able to enforce 
be wasted he high safety in industry that 
langers of it boasts: for opera- 
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tions? Certainly this is a question for which 
the labor unions can help to find the right 
answers. 

And not only the labor unions, but State 
and local agencies of Government concerned 
with: the health, safety, and welfare of their 
people will be increasingly drawn into this 
new area of atomic enterprise. Labor stand- 
ards, community zoning ordinances, work- 
men’s compensation laws, indeed a wide 
range of governmental powers over the daily 
life and work of America will have to be 
adjusted to this new industrial art which 
contains within it always the deadly menace 
of radiation. 

This menace is the more deadly because 
it defies the senses. It cannot be seen, heard, 
smelled, or tasted. It attacks the body cells 
and the reproduction organs. Its harmful 
effects may not show up for years nor always 
be precisely associated with the cause. And 
the bodily impact of radiation, whether from 
the natural environment, medical X-ray and 
fluoroscope treatment, or bomb bursts, is 
cumulative in nature. 

I foresee the time, not too distant, when 
every man, woman, and child in America will 
carry a radiation “bankbook” in which is 
entered the measurable doses of radiation re- 
ceived. When the entries add up to a certain 
quantity, the “account” becomes overdrawn 
in terms of personal bodily health. Workers 
exposed to radiation hazards in atomic oc- 
cupations already have their ‘“bankbooks.” 

In the course of atomic energy operations 
for the past 13 years, 69 Americans have 
overdrawn their accounts. Two died; the 
others suffered greater or lesser injuries. Of 
these 28 were military personnel overexposed 
to fallout in the testing of nuclear weapons. 

The injuries in weapons testing occurred 
at the Eniwetok proving ground in March 
1954. According to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, unexpected weather conditions 
caused heavy radioactive fallout on 4 Pacific 
islands. -In this same test, 23 men on a 
Japanese fishing boat, the Fortunate Dragon, 
were caught in the open sea by the fallout. 
On 3 of the island atolls, 239 Marshall 
Islanders were exposed. — 

The American military personnel, who were 
stationed on Rongerik Island, received 78 
roentgens, the Marshall Islanders varying 
amounts ranging from 14 to 175 soentgens. 
No data are given in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission report for the dosages received by 
the Japanese fishermen. . 

The Atomic Energy Commission, in its 
above-mentioned report (p. 112), comes to 
this optimistic conclusion: “After 2 years, 
residual findings were minimal for all of 
these exposed to this fallout accident ex- 
cept for four cases which showed various 
amounts of skin damage.” This statement, 
like so many others of the Commission, which 
play down the radiation danger, conveys the 
impression to the lay reader that all is now 
well, that the victims of this fallout exposure 
in the Pacific proving ground are now fully 
recovered, except for a few cases of skin 
damage. 

Medical science has a great deal yet to 
learn about radiation injury, but on one 
fact all seem to agree: No amount of radia- 
tion is good for the human body, and radia- 
tion effects, as I have said before, are cumula- 
tively harmful. In that sense there is never 
any recovery from substantial doses of ra- 
diation. 

The radioactive material which fell on the 
luckless inhabitants of the island atolls 
caused skin lesions, whole body radiation in- 
jury, and bodily intake of certain radioac- 
tive materials. I have here a study of the 
Marshall Islanders by a medical team of the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. The co.ored pictures of 
skin lesions following page 32 of the study 
are not pretty to observe. 

And while these lesions may be healed in 
most cases, while those who lost their hair 
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may now have it back, we really know very 
little about the long-term effects of these 
injuries. Whether they predispose the un- 
fortunate islanders to cancer, or cause gene 
mutations, cataracts, lower fertility, slower 
growth, or shortened life span, are possi- 
bilities upon which the medical experts can 
only conjecture or await future studies. 

One of the significant points in the report 
of the medical team on the Marshall Island- 
ers was the finding that persons who re- 
ceived 175 Roentgens showed more serious 
effects than were expected in laboratory rat- 
ings. These effects indicated that people 
would begin to die at a dosage of about 225 
Roentgens, and that half of the exposed per- 
sons would die at 350 Roentgens. 

The dosage resulting in 50 percent fatali- 
ties heretofore has been put at 450 Roent- 
gens. The medical observers see in their data 
a strong argument for lowering, or at least 
not raising, the 450 Roentgen estimate of 50 
percent mortality used in current civil-de- 
fense planning. 

The report on the Marshall Islanders, 
while it describes the fallout pattern in the 
proving grounds and gives considerable de- 
tail about the consequent radiation injuries 
to exposed persons, does not reveal any facts 
about the present state of radioactivity on 
the islands. Persistent radiation is an im- 
portant factor in civil-defense planning. I 
have asked Chairman Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to supply the data on 
Roentgen measurements on the islands as of 
January 1, 1957. 

The first official release of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the March 1954 weapons 
test and resultant fallout conditions was is- 
sued in February 1955, almost a year after the 
event. And this release, too, was couched 
in language which did not begin to convey 
to the average reader the enormity of the 
threat of high-yield nuclear weapons. No 
mention was made of persistent radioactiv- 
ity, an omission which Dr. Willard F. Libby 
later acknowledged before my Subcommittee 
on Military Operations as fnadvertent. The 
potential genetic damage from radiation was 
dismissed with the casual comment that 
“There is a rather wide range of admissible 
opinion this subject”. 

Radiostrontium, the bone-seeking, cancer- 
producing radioactive substance which can 
linger for years, gets brief notice in the 1955 
release of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but the public is almost told that the dan- 
gers are so remote as to be negligible. The 
public is further advised that the 1950 hand- 
book, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, is 
being revised and brought up to date, but 
we are still awaiting its publication. 

Although the Atomic Energy Commissfon 
has released a considerable body of technical 
data, scattered in speeches of commissioners 
and in scientific journals, it has been grossly 
tardy and negligent in educating the Ameri- 
can public in the harsh realities df nuclear 
weapon effects. 

This tardiness and negligence is charac- 
teristic, too, of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, which has not even begun to 
discharge its responsibility in any meaning- 
ful sense for the protection of the American 
people against nuclear attack. 

As my time is limited I will refer to two 
bills, introduced in this Congress, which deal 
with atomic problems. Both of these bills 
have been endorsed by the AFL-CIO, I am 
happy to say. 

The first bill is H. R. 2154, the Gore-Holi- 
field reactor development bill. This bill ad- 
vocates Government construction, without 
further delay, of 3 or 4 large power reactors 
in safe areas (away from heavily populated 
centers). Its purpose is to maintain United 
States leadership in the international race 
to harness the atom. 

Cheap energy is the basis for an increased 
standard of living. If we can offer the key 
to cheap energy to the have not nations of 
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the world, we will have the advantage over 
Communist economic penetration. It’s Just 
as simple as that. If the Soviets beat us 
in this race, they will be able to penetrate 
the so-called neutral nations first on an ecoe 
nomic base and then on a political base. 

Our fight on this bill is against a stubborn 
administrative position backed by the huge, 
privately owned utilities and machinery 
manufacturers, who see in this new promise 
of cheap energy, only the opportunity for 
private profit and monopoly control of our 
future. . 

The second bill is H. R. 2125, a bill to au- 
thorize an effective civil defense in the 
United States. The administration has re- 
fused to face the problem of protecting our 
people from the horror of a possible nuclear 
war—a war in which deadly radiation would 
destroy many more millions than those de- 
stroyed by the immediate bomb hits. 

The key to this effective civil defense is 
an underground shelter system which might 
cost 15 to 20 billion dollars. . 

I say this one-time-cost is small when 
compared with an annual military budget of 
85 to 40 billion dollars. 

If a nuclear war comes and we do not have 
these shelters, it is estimated that 75 to 100 
million people could be destroyed. We 
should start now to prevent the possibility 
of such a catastrophe. 

In closing, I ask of you continued alert- 
ness—continued support of the legislation 
which your organizations have endorsed. 





Address of Hon. Charles H. Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues an address delivered by 
the Honorable Charles H. Silver upon 
the occasion of the commencement exer- 
cises of Brooklyn Technical High School 
on January 31, 1957. 

Dr. Silver is the distinguished presi- 
dent ‘of the board of education of New 
York City. His address follows: 
Appress BY HON. CHARLES H, SILver, Presi- 

DENT, Boarp OF EDUCATION, aT COMMENCE- 

MENT EXERCISES OF BROOKLYN TECHNICAL 

HicH SoHOOL, JANUARY 31, 1957 

There is a certain program that some 
of you rhay have seen on television. It 
starts by showing a news commentator seated 
at a desk and turning a calendar back to 
a celebrated date in history. Then he says: 
“What kind of a day was it? It was a day 
like any other day. And you are there.” 
The scene changes and the past unfolds, 
reliving a gfeat moment in history. There 
sis a great deal to be learned from the past. 
But this is the present. This is January 31, 
1957. 

What kind of a day is it? It is a day 
“Unlike any other day in the last 4 years 
you have spent at Brooklyn Tech, and you 
are here, about to graduate. Now, your 
scene will soon change as-*your future un- 
folds. 

Many who are called to speak on occasions 
like this will counsel you to “face the fu- 
ture.” They will urge you to face the 
future fearlessly and with a smile, and that 
is probably very fine advice. Yet, in a deeper 
sense, you cannot really face the future 
at all, because very few of us can possibly 
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know anything about it. That is why I feel 
particularly fortunate and privileged that 
you have honored me with your invitation 
to be a part of your conmimencement exer- 
cises. Standing where I am, I need only 
turn to face you, the members of the grad- 
uating class, and I and all who are in this 
vast audience can look upon the future, for 
you are the future. 

‘This is a strange and wonderful turning 
point in your lives. You are shutting a door 
forever on a great adventure which you have 
shared with 5,000 other students in one of 
the t and most respected high schools 
in the world. More than that, you are 
opening another door upon an even greater 
adventure in which will come opportunities 
for further study for starting upon a use- 
ful career and for coming to grips with the 
trials of everyday living. 4 


You could not be better equipped for the 


tasks ahead. Your high-school diploma 
is a precious symbol of preparation for 
life. Hold it as a torch to light your way 
ahead. Hold it with pride as a mark of 
achievement, on this unforgettable day when 
you carry forth into the world all that you 
have gained from the great tradition of 
Brooklyn Tech, from its remarkable faculty 
and that most gifted of men, your principal, 
William Pabst. 

Even in the short while I have been among 
you, I have already felt a stirring aware- 
ness of the special atmosphere of this very 
special school. You could not have enjoyed 
a 4-year stay at Brooklyn Tech without 
absorbing something of its greatness. This 
school has a soul—and it will always be 
part of your own souls wherever the pat- 
terns of your destiny may take you. 

en I say that your school has.a soul, 
do not mean just the heritage of its glo- 


The splendid record of this graduating 
class will be woven into the golden tapestry 
of your school’s glorious achievements. I 
know how many of you have made outstand- 


and in qualifying as future scientists. of 
America. 

Education, in our time, is taking on many 
new jobs. It has broken into our daily 
headlines and is breaking h narrow 
and outworn concepts. It stands as our first 
line of defense against mankind's oldest 


future can be eliminated here and now, not 
at diplomatic conference tables or by bloody 
revolution, but in the classrooms, the li- 
braries, the research laboratories. We have 
come to know that civilization’s greatest 
victories can be won and will be won in 
the schools. 

~ We often hear that the fearful weapons, 
which science has developed, may lead ul- 
timately to the destruction of our earth as 
we know it. But, in this school, and in 
others like it, scientific instruction is 
blended with the time-honored teaching of 
the humanities. We do not merely produce 
good young people of science; we produce 
young people of good sense. And we are 
helping to cultivate in them the high prin- 


ciples of character, integrity, moral, and spir- ° 


itual awareness on which to build the road 
to preservation—this is our strongest hope 
of survival. This is how you will build a 
better world. 

So tremendous have been the advances of 
science, that in the next days, or even 
hours, the world may face a final choice 
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between unimagined chaos or unpre 
edented peace and progress. The elemen,,, 
forces of the unknown have been numasend 
to the will of men. But has man 1, 
strength and rightness of purpose to ,.. 
these forces to their proper use? = 

You may shrug your shoulders, a; ; 
many of us do about too many impor:,. 
problems, and say: “Time will tell.” p,, 
ladies and gentlemen, I speak to you who ;, 
parents eager to pass on the abundance a 
life to our children. I tell you, there j; .. 
time. The time is now. 7 

There will be no warning. There wij be 
no battlefields, only buttons to push, But 
those buttons may never be pushed because 
@ light is burning all night in the study hall 
of some solitary Einstein or a Compton beng, 
ing over his books. 

You will observe that I have describeq oy 
scientist as solitary. That is the tragedy. for 
we live in a day when his name shouig ty 
legion. We live in an hour when the Soviet 
Union, an avowed enemy of our way of life 
is turning out 10 scientists, 10 engineers 
10 chemists, to our 1. That is the over. 
whelming tide we are struggling to stey 
with men like you in a school like this. 

You are the doers, dreamers, and teachers 
who must pioneer in new dimensions 
thought and distance and discovery. yoy 
are the ones who will control the atom anq 
protect our tomorrow. Man’s vision has 
leaped beyond the orbit of our earth to 
pierce the veils of superstition and fear, just 
as his rockets soon will pierce outer space, 
It will all be in your capable hands. 

In this turbulent hour of tremendous de. 
cision, we who love learning and prize our 
hard-won freedom, rejoice that you have 
been prepared to meet the challenge of the 
future—to live triumphantly, in peace and 
happiness, among other men of good will 
in the greater world which science will help 
to build. : 

At this point, let me pause and pay trib. 
ute to a master builder of thé future. It is 
sometimes your lot to meet a person whose 
excellence of character and abundance of 
ability are such that your own life is en. 
Triched by the time you have spent with him, 
Such a person, in my opinion, is your prin- 
cipal. I count it one of my great blessings 
in my work on the board of education to 
have had the privilege of knowing this great 
man of education. -It is men with minds 
like his who will spin the world of the future 
to greater heights. I do not know of any 
administrative job in the field of education 
that he could not hold with skill and dis- 
tinction. In fighting his way back to health, 
in fighting to keep Brooklyn Tech first 
among the schools of our city, he has in- 
spired all of us who feel that only the best 
is good enough for the young people of New 
York. And you have known the best in 
knowing him. [If there is one thing for 
which I envy you, it is the opportunity to 
have worked and studied and known his 
friendship for 4 years—years you will not 
forget because you spent them with Bil 
Pabst. 

On behalf of the board of education, ! 
congratulate the graduating class of Brook- 
lyn Technical High School. I think it 
quite proper that I congratulate your par 
ents and your teachers, and your principal. 

all have reason to share the pride we 
feel in the work you have done to reach this 
hour of reward. 

And I would like to look ahead to another 
hour, to a far-off day when some a!!-seeilg 
commentator may say: “It is January 31, 
1977. What kind of a day is it? It is a day 
better than other days. It is a riche, 
brighter, greater tomorrow. It is a betié 
world, because you are there.” 

Young men of the graduating class, 
forth with our blessing. We give you ¥ 
tomorrow. We give tomorrow to you. 


1! 
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Jews, Arabs, and Morality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Midstream, by James T. Farrell: 

Jews, ARABS, AND MORALITY 
(By James T. Farrell) 


I was discussing Israel with a sensitive 
and intelligent Jewish writer. He was well 
informed about the country, much better 
than I. My impressions were not original 
to him, But he was -interested in what I 
thought of Israel in a different sense—in the 
moral one. What was my moral attitude to- 
ward Israel, toward its handling of the Arab 
question? And most specifically, what did 
I think of the position which the state has 
taken concerning the problem of the Arab 
refugees? 

This conversation was but one of a num- 
per I have had about Israel in which I have 
become convinced that sensitive Jews are 
perturbed about Israel. The existence of a 
Jewish State has produced many agitated 
thoughts and feelings among Jews, even 
among some who deny this. I had the ex- 
perience of listening to one writer who 
stressed that he is an American. Israel is 
another country, not his own, he insisted, 
even though he is not unsympathetic to 
Israel. However, the unevenness of his emo- 
tions as he spoke, his bursts of sarcasm, his 
tone of self-defense, and his reiterated 
protestations of his Americanism, convinced 
me that the subject is actively troubling to 
him. He is an American, but he does not 
regard Israel as he would any other foreign 
state. And the reason for this is that he 
is a Jew. In most instances the agitation, 
the scrupulous overconcern about ethical 
matters, and the readiness to be critical do 
not become fixed in a fear of dual loyalties. 
Many Jews who are pro-Israel do not have 
this fear of divided loyalties. Others who 
appear indifferent to Israel are likewise un- 
troubled. There is not one standard Jewish 
attitude toward Israel, nor are there two, pro- 
Zionist and anti-Zitonist. There are various 
attitudes, but more than differences of atti- 
tudes there is the rich, irrational variety of 
feelings, emotions, guilts, and prides. 

The Jew is not the only minority group in 
America: Almost all of use have felt the 
pangs of inferiority and the loneliness of 
alienation. Each new group coming to 
American shores has faced the barriers of 
snobbery, prejudice and intolerance. How- 
ever, in the case of the Jew, as well as of the 
Negro, the prejudice, exclusion and \con- 
tempt have been such as to warrant the 
assertion that here we have a qualitative 
difference. Because of this, the sense of 
being a Jewish American or of beingn Negro 
is undoubtedly stronger than is that which 
I feel at being an Irish-American. It is 
easier for me to forget the “Irishness” of my 
background than it is for Jews to forget 
their Jewishness. The Republic of Eire 
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before he was accusing me of being a bad 
Irishman because I supported the Marshall 
plan. To him, the Marshall plan was solely 
a means of aiding perfidious Albion in its 
invasion of Ireland. He was thinking, of 
course, of partition. And he regards the 
partition of Ireland as an invasion. Aid to 
Great Britain was, therefore, support of im- 
perialism. Ergo, I was deserting my own 
and supporting the invading Saxon. He 
Was as charming as he was impassioned, but 
give me no clean bill of Irish health. He 
only amused me. My feelings about Ire- 
land are warm, even when sardonic. But Ire- 
land causes mé no moral torment. One 
reason for this is that the alienation of 
my people, and the aliendtion and sense of 
difference I felt as an Irish boy in Chicago, 
lacked the intensity with which a Jew so 
often feels similar emotions. This, of 
course, is not due to the Jew himself, but to 
Christian society, which has all to frequently 
placed the stamp of exclusion on him. 

Today, though, we have the State of Israel. 
What is to be thought of it? The courage 
and self-sacrifice of the earlier Palestinian 
settlers have been widely recognized and 
admired. It was the men and women of the 
first and second Aliyot who created the basis 
for the modern State of Israel. But Israel 
was born ih struggle and war. It must still 
fight for its very existence. This fact was 
dramatically revealed to the world in the 
Israeli attack on Egypt. 

The question of the morality of the action 
taken by the Israeli Government became a 
world issue. Israel, with its population of 
about 1,800,000 was condemned by most of 
the nations of the world. It is still con- 
demned by some delegates in the United 
Nations. Many Americans feel antipathetic 
to Israel because of this action, though the 
process of second thoughts in America has 
already resulted in many revisions. and al- 
terations of the original reactions of anger 
and disapproval. But in judging Israel we 
should apply to it the same type of criteria 
which we would use in considering any sov- 
ereign state. We have no right to demand 
of it, a small new state, more than we demand 
of ourselves or other states. 

Arguments concerning Israel’s right to be 
a state can be pro or con, depending upon 
how far back one goes in time. The Jewish 
claim is well known—that the Jews were dis- 
persed and driven from their homeland, and 
now after centuries of this dispersion the 
exiles have returned to their homeland. The 
Arab spokesmen who refuse to recognize 
Israel insist that Palestinian Arabs were 
driven from their homes by the Jews. They 
blame modern Zionism for this, and further, 
many of them look upon Israel as an aggres- 
sive, alien nation which would conquer them. 
Had the Arab States recognized Israel and 
accepted the United Nations resolution of 
1947, partitioning Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab States, there would be little argument 
and debate today on this issue. But there 
was war, caused by the attack which the Arab 
States launched jointly in May 1948. The 
end of the war resulted in the uneasy armi- 
stice which has existed since, with a succes- 
sion of infiltrations, retaliations, and finally 
the Israel attack on Egypt last October. Hav- 
ing sanctioned the establishment of Israel, 
the United Nations has been unable or un- 
willing to guarantee its security. The United 
Nations observers have largely served as book- 
keepers who kept a debit and credit account 
of raids, infiltrations, retaliations, and the 
number of bullets and mortar shells which 
have gone in either direction across the fron- 
tier. Israel has had to maintain a state of 
armed alert because its very existence is at 
stake, and failure to maintain such an alert 
may lead to its citizens being butchered in 
Nazi fashion. That these claims are not fan- 
tasy is obvious to persons with even a meager 
knowledge of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
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I cite here familiar facts because they 
warrant an important conclusion. Israel 
exists in a situation which is extreme rather 
than normal. Because this is so, one is 
justified in asking: is a state existing in an 
extreme situation and faced with the danger 
of total extinction to be judged in the same 
manner as another state whose relations 
with its neighbors are normal and whose 
existence is secure? The answer given to 
this question is of fundamental importance 
because it bears on the question of means 
and ends. 

These considerations, to my mind at least, 
help to establish a framework within which 
moral judgments can be passed on the 
actions and policies of the Israel Govern- 
ment. They provide a basis so that judg- 
ments, whether of approval or disapproval, 
will not be mere out-of-hand or quick off- 
the-cuff conclusions, 

When one thinks of the problem of the 
Arab refugees, one’s pity and sympathy are 
immediately aroused. Here is an almost over- 
whelming human tragedy. I have been in 
two refugee camps and interviewed some of 
the refugees, either directly or through an 
interpreter. I found squalor and misery— 
and hatred. They have lived this way for 
some years now. A return to a normal exist- 
ence would unquestionably require rehabili- 
tation in order for-many of them to live a 
normal life once again; and these hatreds, 
carefully nurtured by Arab leaders, have 
been festering for years. I asked the leader 
of a Moslem camp what he would do if he 
returned to Palestine. 

“We'll have to kill the old Jews,” he an- 
swered without hesitation. 

Other refugees said they will go back, 
by war if necessary, and that they will accept 
rations only until they can afford to get 
revolvers. I was told by a Moslem camp 
leader that in every hut there is a printed 
motto which reads: “Remember who drove 
you out of Palestine.” 

This motto is presented as a lesson to the 
children. 

But the Palestine of 1948 no longer exists. 
If all the refugees were to be repatriated, 
they would not be returning to the Palestine 
from which they fled. If they were repatri- 
ated while the extreme situation of near- 
war exists, and Israel’s existence is not rec- 
ognized by its Arab neighbors, then it is 
easy to predict the consequences that would 
follow. The danger of new explosions and 
war would, be greatly aggravated and not 
lessened. 

Other considerations must be weighed be- 
fore advocating repatriation and maintaining 
that a refusal to repatriate is immoral. 
Could the economy of Israel survive the 
influx, especially if Israel remained blockaded 
and boycotted by the Arab States? Could 
schools be built for the children, especially 
when one realizes that about 50 percent of 
the refugees are under 16? Could doctors 
be found for their medical care? In other 
words, how could repatriation be practically 
handled and financed? 

The question of responsibility for the pise 
of the refugee problem is presented differ- 
ently by both sides in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict. The Arabs claim that the Jews are 
responsible. The Jews hold the Arabs re- 
sponsible. This is a question of fact and 
not of opinion, and even many of the facts 
reasonably establish the conclusion that the 
original responsibility for this situation is 
not attributable to the Jews, or at least not 
wholly so, There was fighting prior to the 
departure of the British from Palestine on 
May 15, 1948. But when the British left, 
ending the mandatory period, the Arabs 
marched. Palestine was invaded by Arab 
armies, superior to the Jews both in numbers 
and equipment. Arab leaders proclaimed a 
virtual jehad. Some of them made blood- 
thirsty claims. Prior to the Arab invasion, 
the great majority of the leaders of the 
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Palestinian Arabs had already fied. This 
left the mass of the Arabs leaderless, fright- 
ened, and bewildered. The Arab leaders 
urged them to flee, to get out of the road 
of the invading armies, and they were told 
th&t they would be able to return in a short 
period, a week, 2 weeks, 15 days. 

The Arab leaders did not want peace. They 
were convinced that they would win the war 
in a hurry, and they attacked. Their moral 
case, then, should rest-on a justification of 
their right to attack, and not on their later 
contentions. These later claims, to my 
mind, constitute political arguments and not 
moral ones which I accept. Furthermore, 
the Arab nations refused to accept the 
United Nations resolution on partition. To- 
day when Arab leaders demand that Israel 
now abide by this resolution, they are 
and demanding that Israel do what they and 
their predecessors refused to do in 1948. 
They have not accepted the resolutions and 
will of the United Nations Security Council 
on various issues, specifically the 1947 parti- 
tion resolution and two Security Council 
resolutions which called on Egypt to end its 
blockade of Israel shipping through the Suez 
Canal. The United Nations itself is open to 
criticism, or at least to the charge of incon- 
sistency. When the Arab nations marched 
into Palestine in 1948, the United Nations did 
not act as it did when Israel swept into Sinai 
and Gaza in October 1956. It did not mobi- 
lize the moral sentiment of the world against 
the Arab nations. It passed its resolution 
but failed to set up workable machinery by 
which this resolution could be peacefully 
implemented. 

The Palestinian Arab refugees ‘are victims. 
They, and especially the. children among 
them, deserve more from life than they are 
getting. Their plight can and should rend 
the heart and quicken the sympathies of 
every civilized person. The refugee problem 
is one which cries out for solution, and it 
does this simply in terms of humanity. But 
before we use the refugees’ plights to con- 
demn Israel, let us consider the policies of 
other governments who now seek to don the 
cloak of morality on refugee questions. The 
Soviet Union refused to admit Jewish refu- 
gees when the Nazis were bent on a policy of 
total extermination. The United States has 
on its books some heartless and discrimina- 
tory immigration laws. ‘These situations are, 
of course, different from that prevailing in 
the Middle East. I cite them only to stress 
that other governments do not ignore prac- 
tical considerations and always act out of 
sentiments of humanity when refugees are 
knocking pitifully at their gates. They ex- 
ercise their rights of national sovereignty. 

Neither morally nor historically can I see 
grounds to justify demands that the Israelis 
should bear sole responsibility for the Arab 
refugee problem or that they should repatri- 
ate all the refugees. Besides the factors 
which I have already mentioned, I would add 
that you do not achieve right by compound- 
ing wrongs. There can be no peace in the 
Middle East until the refugee problem is 
settled. But it cannot be settled by one side 
alone. In the relationships between nations 
and also within nations the great human 
problems are solved or left unsolved on the 
plane of politics. As long as there is dan- 
gerous and explosive politics at the core 6f 
the Arab-Israel conflicts, the refugee prob- 
lem cannot be solved on the plane of a hu- 
manitarianism which is completely divorced 
from political solutions of the conflict. 

The refugees are not primarily responsible 
for their plight, and the miseries, the frus- 
trations, the squalor of their lives should be 
neither underestimated nor played with and 
used politically. But to keep simmering a 
hatred which has already been festering for 
so long only permits a political manipulation, 
and political use, of misery. To put war in 
the hearts and minds of the refugees is not 
to create the ground for a better future, for 


rut rule. In Histadrut, the Arabs receive 
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the refugees, for the Arabs, for the Jews, or 
for any of us. 

I would assert that the moral issue con- 
cerning the refugee problem cannot be 
treated separately from the other issues that 
are crucial in the Arab-Israel conflict. The 
moral issue is not a matter solely of prin- 
ciples and of intentions. A moral solution 
will have political economic and psychologi- 
cal consequences. The 8 years. of Israel’s 
existence as a state cannot be undone or 
washed into historical forgetfulness. A solu- 
tion is meaningless unless it is economically 
implemented. A solution also calls for con- 
sideration of the rights, the aims and the 
future of Israel and its citizens. 

Parallel considerations are all relevant to 
the problems involved in the treatment of 
the 180,000 or so Arabs who are Israel citi- 
zens. Economically, the Israel Arabs are 
relatively well off—better off than they have 
ever been. There are tractor stations in the 
rural districts and the small Arab farmers 
ean get the use of these on easy terms. 
Also, they can avail themselves of opportu- 
nities for cooperative marketing and, inas- 
much as Israel needs to keep increasing its 
agricultural production, the Arabs are en- 
couraged to produce and they find a ready 
market for what they grow. Health stand- 
ards for the Arabs have been and continue 
to be improved.. To many Americans, the 
Bedouins have been picturesque and roman- 
tic figures. Actually, conditions among them 
were very poor and these are being steadily 
improved. There is a mobile health unit in 
the Negev which cares for the Bedouins. 
Efforts are constantly made to educate them 
in terms of modern health methods, pre- 
ventive medicine, diet, and child care. Clin- 
ics are being built in Arab villages. I saw 
one which had been but recently opened in 
a village near the Jordanian border in the 
area known as the Triangle. It was clean 
and modern. The doctor serving it was Jew- 
ish. He was only interested in medicine and 
I could not, despite a persistent effort, draw 
him into political discussion. There are 
Arab nurses at the clinic. It has beds for 
children and a maternity ward. I saw two 
children, one a recént entry who was merely 
skin and bones. The child was a severe mal- 
nutrition case. Another who had been 
brought in before was healthy, active, prac- 
tically cured, and ready to be sent back to 
his parents. 

Arab husbands at first objected to their 
wives bearing children’ at the clinic; most 
of all, they objected to a male doctor attend- 
ing the birth. The Jewish doctor agreed that 
the local Arab midwife should attend the 
birth, but he also brought in a trained Jew- 
ish midwife who could teach her Arab col- 
league methods of sanitation. He alsb agreed 
to stay out of the delivery room unless there 
Was a grave emeregncy. I saw the first two 
Arab women who had borne children in this 
new clinic, but when I attempted to ask 
them questions through an interpreter, they 
asked me to get out. But as the saying goes, 
they and their children were doing well. 
Plans are underfoot to use this clinic also 
as a cultural center and to show movies on 
its roof once a week. 


by an Iraqi Jew who has been many years in 
Israel and is an experienced, well-informed 
and modern progressive trade unionist. 
There are about 11,000 Arabs in the Histad- 
rut. Arabs who own more than 25 

of land are ineligible to join but they 
join cooperatives. This is a general Histad 
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advantages but do not bear full responsibili 
ties. They can vote for officials in their own 
union but not for national Officials. Histad- 
rut leaders claim ‘this is necessary, not solely 
on grounds of the general danger which 
grows out of the Arab-Israel conflict, but 
also because the Arabs are not yet generally 
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responsive to the idea of trade-union oro.,; 
gation. They state that one of their pre, 
difficulties is conceptual, the difficulty of ;,. 
culcating a consciousness of trade ynj>,. 
and trade unionism. The Histadrut see. to 
gain the same wagerlevels and conditions .» 
work for Arab workers as it does for 4) ;,. 
other members. At has greater difficulty yi, 
Arab than with Jewish employers in nego, 
tiating. The Arab employers are not as ex. 
perienced in these matters or, as a Histadr): 
official said, not as “educated” about union, 
One of the Histadrut’s problems is tha; ,; 
raising substandard wage levels of 4; 
workers employed by fellow Arabs. At ¢y, 
same time, the Histadrut has already an ran 
pressive record in gaining increased wao., 
and better working “conditions for Ara) 
workers. 

Steady efforts have been made to improys 
educational facilities for Arabs. Following 
the establishment of the state, there was ; 
serious shortage of Arab teachers. Most of 
the Arab teachers had fled with the othe 
Arabs who became refugees. Teachers with 
substandard qualifications an Iraqi Jews 
who spoke Arabic were used in.the Ara) 
schools. I spoke with Arab teachers in two 
villages on the Jordanian border and als 
with an Arab who teaches Hebrew in a pri- 
vate school in Haifa. The latter was rather 
disgruntled, and ed to favor methods of 
teaching employed in the mandate period, 
when there was recourse to corporal punish. 
ment. A young Arab man and a young 
woman teacher in the Triangle area spoke 
enthusiastically of the more progressive 
methods of teaching introduced since the 
establishment of Israel. The man said he 
believed that instruction in Arab schools was 
as good as in Hebrew ones where there were 
qualified teachers. There has been an ip. 
creased breadth in subjects taught and a 
relaxation from stricter methods. He claimed 
the children were learning better. He knew 
of John Dewey. ‘The young Arab woman, 
who comes from a progressive and well-to-do 
family said that there is no comparison be- 
tween teaching now and in the mandatory 
period when she was a child. Then girls did 
not attend school. Now, she said with a rush 
of enthusiasm,-the children learn not only 
from books; they see, they feel, they learn. 

A major source of Arab resentment about 
education relates to the Jews only incident- 
ally. Many, éspecially in the villages do not 
want the girls educated, or at least not after 
the girls reach the age of 10. In many in- 
stances there are large families and the girls 
are needed at home to do housework and to 
take care of the younger children. Moreover 
a girl is considered by most Arabs to have 
reached the “dangerous” age at 10, and they 
believe that she should be kept isolated from 
boys. The Cadi of Acre, an Egyptian-born 
religious leader, discussed education with me 
frankly for an hour or so. He objects to the 

t system. During the period of the 
mandate boys could be punished. That, he 
asserted, made better citizens of them. Also 
he cgmplained that with present methods of 
education and opportunities in Israel, there 
was not a sufficient future for Arabs. The 
Haifa teacher, whom I have mentioned above, 
shared this view. He was the interpreter in 
my discussion with the Cadi. A group o 
Arab business leaders of Acre and members 0! 
the local chamber of commerce shared his 
view. All of them were opposed to coeduca- 
tion for girls after 10. One said in English: 
“We Arabs are fastidious about our ladies.” 

The Cadi, however, did add that he 4p- 
proved of intelligent Arab girls attending 4 
coeducational college. 

The Acre Arabs were critical, almost bitter, 
con the Hebrew University. The com: 
plaint was that Arab students were at a dis 
@dvantage because the entrance examina 
tions are all in Hebrew. It was pointed out 
that many Jewish students were at a similar 
disadvantage since Hebrew was not thell 
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language either. Purthermore, Hebrew 
* ae language in the Arab schools in 
cued and the Israelis hope that in the fu- 


Arab students seeking to matriculate 
wi have Hebrew well. The Cadi 


_ would not accept these arguments. He said 


that in homes, the children speak 
Hebrew; the Arab children, even when they 
yearn Hebrew, do not speak the language at 
nome. There are 21 Arab students at the 
Hebrew University. One of them is a girl. 
At the Technion in Haifa an effort is being 
made to get more Arab students. A decline 
standards for Arabs follow- 

flight of many teachers in 1948, as 

ae snbeors, have some con- 
nection with the number: of Arab students 
in higher education. Most of the Arabs are 
poor or small farmers living in the villages. 
The villages are backward and only gradually 
is the standard of life improving in them. 
The Arabs vote and there are Arab mem- 
bers in the Knesset. There are even Arabs 
who are Communist or pro-Communist. In 
Acre I saw an election poster which had 
been put on @ wall by the General Zionist 
party. It showed a picture of an Arab be- 
hind barbed wire. An Arab translated the 
slogan on the poster for me. It asked for 
Arab votes and called for an end to military 
government. In the Arab-inhabited areas, 
they also elect their own local officials. The 
or of Nazareth, for instance, is a Chris- 


ma 
ten Arab; Arab villages are likewise governed 


by Arabs. 

But there is military government in three 
areas. Arabs in a district where there is 
military government cannot leave the area 
without a pass or permit. To get a per- 
mit, they must give a legitimate reason. Ex- 
cept for suspect Arabs, it is usually easy to 
get such @ pass. Those who work outside the 
district in which they live, for instance, 
usually a@ yearly pass. 

Is ne pees justified? Is it an antidemo- 
cratic and discriminatory practice which is to 
be condemned as immoral? No clear cut an- 
swer satisfying to all can be given to this 
question. Here, too, the conclusion one 
reaches depends on the answer to the two 
basic questions ‘posed which should guide 
our judgment about these issues. Does 
Israel have the right to exist? Is the situa- 
tion in Israel normal or extreme? 

It is a well-known fact that ever since 
its founding Israel has suffered from infiltra- 
tors. They have continually come over bor- 
ders to steal and to kill. In every frontier 
area of Israel that I visited, and this means 
more than half of the frontiers, there were 
“incidents,” shortly before my visit or not 
long after. The long frontiers cannot be 
continually patrolled and guarded. Infiltra- 
tors can come over, hide with relatives or 
disaffected Arabs and steal or kill. Israelis 
have evidence that this has happened, and 
this is the principal explanation and justifi- 
cation Israel officials offer when you question 
them t military governments. 

Al it is true that many Jews and 
Arabs. were friends during the mandatory 
period, relationships are now strained. Most 
jews are not sure as to what the bs are 
thinking. It is dificult and often impossible 
to know. The Cadi of Acre, who like all 
Arabs was most hospitable, did tell me his 
views. They were, needless to say, not what 
Israelis would consider disloyal. But he and 
his friends spoke frankly about education, 
in the presence of some Israel Jewish women, 
one of whom worked for the government. 
Quite obviously, the Arabs of Acre were not 
terrorized. They felt mo need to praise 
falsely. They complained openly. But on 
many questions, Israelis, including Histadrut 
officials, do not know what the Arabs are 
thinking. 

There are reasons for this, and some of 
them are humanly understandable. When 
the boundary lines were established by the 
armistice agreements, families were sepa- 
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rated. There are, of course, some contacts 
because the Arabs can go rather easily back 
and forth, although this involves risk. But 
contact, other than subrosa, as I have indi- 
cated, is strictly forbidden. There is smug- 
gling. Disaffection rises and wanes with po- 
litical tensions. The Israel Arabs can daily 
hear the Bgyptian radio, with its ceaseless 
attacks on Israel and Zionism. This leaves 
them in many quandaries and dilemmas. Do 
they want war? Do they want peace? Nu- 
merous Arabs looked down upon the Jews 
or did not take them seriously. Palestinian 
Arab refugees in Lebanese camps told me 
that before the war the Jews had seemed to 
them like sheep and donkeys. Because many 
of them did not take the Jews more seriously 
in the past, their pride was all the more 
wrenched when the Jews won the war. 

The Jews are using western methods, and 
this creates friction and resentment. I have 
already indicated how this happened in mat- 
ters of education. With change and west- 
ernization, there are even signs of a stirring 
among Arab women. Some of the Arab girls 
are beginning to refuse to accept the men 
their fathers choose as husbands for them. 
Custom and habit are cracking, and this, too, 
leads to tension and resentment. : 

Daily the Arab sees Jewish boys and girls 
in army uniforms. Israel must have an army 
to defend itself. But against whom will 
these Jewish soldiers fight in war? Only 
Arabs, their brothers across the frontier. In 
Galilee, there was not the same Arab exodus 
as in other areas of Palestine. The fighting 
came there last. The chances of Arab victory 
were gone. But how many Galilean Arabs 
might have wanted to fight or flee? The Is- 
raelis cannot know. And should there be a 
war, who will win? Despite what the Arabs 
say, their defeat wounded their pride and 
frightened many of them. The recent Sinai 
campaign could only have produced new 
wounds and added fear. The quandary here 
is deep and real. 

But from the standpoint of the Israelis, 
the danger is grave and pressing. Most Is- 
raelis are convinced that if attacked they 
will have to fight with their backs to the sea; 
fight or be driven into the sea—these are the 
only alternatives facing them as long as the 
present situation continues. They see the 
Arab minority as one which is wide open to 
dangerous disaffection. 

The Government policy toward the Arabs 
is not one of terror. To the contrary, Israel 
goes out of its way to encourage integration 
and the development of sentiments of loy- 
alty. It makes a considerable effort to aid 
Arabs economically and materially. It seeks 
to avoid any situations which may strain the 
loyalties of the Arabs and deepen the dilem- 
ma in which they find themselves. This is 
one reason why Arabs are not drafted into 
the army. 

But the Israelis do not trust the Arab mi- 
nority, and they feel that they have genuine 
reasons for such an attitude. The situation 
is clearly extreme and different from other 
situations. India and Pakistan, for instance, 
have relationships despite their sharp differ- 
ences. A Hindu writer can go to Karachi, 
move about freely, associate with the Pakis- 
tanis. The Arab States don’t talk to Israel. 

The recent Israel attack on Egypt is fresh 
in everyone’s memory. The considerations 
shaping moral judgments which I have al- 
ready stated apply to this Israel action. 
From the Israel standpoint the attack was 
an attack of self-defense, and there are many 
facts to give weight to the Israel view. Arab 
leaders have proclaimed often enough that 
they will make war when they are ready. If 
one believes that Israel has the right to exist, 
then the Sinai attack can be viewed in the 
perspective which I have already outlinéd 
and described. 

Prior to the 1948 war the Jewish settlers 
did not move into Palestine and expropriate 
the Arabs. They purchased the land, often 
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buying the same land more than once, 
Eliezer Kroll, an old watchman and a kib- 
butznik, tells how one marsh in Galilee was 
bought three times. The Jews went into a 
desert. They went into malaria-infested 
marshes. They pioneered and fought bravely 
in their self-defense. They have gone far 
toward reclaiming a desert and building a 
democratic society. In Israel, Zionism does 
not mean what it does in America, where 
there are bitter polemics between Zionist 
and anti-Zionist Jews. The sabras do not 
argue about Zionism. Israel is their home. 
The State of Israel is a fact, not a theory. 
At least, this is the way it appeared to me, 
a non-Jewish visitor. 

“ Ido not believe that it is for me to pass 
abstract moral judgment from afar. The 
right to existence which Israel has gallantly 
earned is the fundamental point of issue 
at stake. Once this is accepted, the other 
issues fall into perspective, and there could 
then be the beginning of hope that these 
issues could be resolved. While these issues 
involve politics and economics, they are also 
moraland human. This is especially so con- 
cerning the Arab refugees. These victims of 
war deserve a new start. Their children do. 
Many of them live outside the surrounding 
Arab society in a world of squalor which 
they never made. If this problem is not 
solved, it will become a poison which can kill 
the nerves of progress all through the Mid- 
dle East. The continuance of this problem 
hurts and damages not only the Jews. It is 
a growing threat to Arab. society. It can 
poison the Arab future also. 

But I cannot see how the refugee problem 
can be solved singly and apart from the other 
problems which divide Israel and the Arab 
States. These cannot be solved by polemics 
of hatred. They cannot be solved by Ameri- 
cans hacking away at each other over these 
issues. They can only be solved when there 
are direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab countries. The sound position to 
take here is, as I see it, to accept the fact 
that Israel is here to stay, and that peace by 
direct negotiations is the aim to be espoused. 

Finally, it is important to stress and to 
repeat the truism that the polemics of hate 
only lead us away from facts. The crux of 
the issue is that of peace or war, existence 
or annihilation. Peace means cooperation 
and a willed effort to further progress in the 
future rather than to live on in the wounds 
and the festering hatreds of the past. There 
can be a new bloom over the desert of hate 
and division in the Middle East—if there is 
a courageous will to find peace. 





Los. Angeles Businessmen Propose Help 
for Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
group of thoughtful and enterprising 
citizens of Los Angeles have taken posi- 
tive steps to effectively assist the phys- 
ically handicapped by providing them 
with a profitable use of their talents 
and a means of independence and a live- 
lihood. 

The Los Angeles Committee to For- 
mulate a Specially Designed Industrial 
Plant for the Employable Physically 
Handicapped has proposed to organize 
an industrial plant which will be de-, 
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signed so that the physically handi- 
capped can employ their skills and abil- 
ities. The proposal is to fermulate a 
nonprofit corporation which will em- 
ploy none but the physically handi- 
capped. There is no intention of mak- 
ing it a charitable institution. Every 
man or woman employed with have to 
earn their pay. 

Such a unique venture deserves wide 
community support of the great help it 
will render to the physically handi- 
capped, many of whom possess excellent 
talents and skills in the trades, arts, and - 
sciences. 7 

I am submitting herewith a resolution 
adopted recently in Los Angeles by the 
committee which originated’ this splen- 
did plan: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE COMMITTEE To 
FORMULATE A SPECIALLY DESIGNED INDUs- 
TRIAL PLANT FOR THE EMPLOYABLE PHyYsI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED 


Members of the committee to formulate a 
specially designed industrial plant for the 
employable physically handicapped, met to- 
day, February 14, 1957, at a luncheon at the 
Ambassador Hotel, presided over by Lt. Gov. 
Harold J. Powers. Representatives of major 
industries, officialdom of various city and 
county offices, and prominent civic person- 
ages attended, to discuss ways and means for 
the development of an industrial center es- 
pecially designed to utilize the employable 
physically handicapped manpower. 

The author of the proposed plan, Marshall 
S. Johnson, organized this committee for the 
sole purpose of creating an industrial center 
for the employable physically handicapped. 

It was resolved and passed that the follow- 
ing informative data be embodied in a reso- 
lution to be presented to the President of the 
United States and the honorable Members 
of Congress and that the committee here and 
now sets forth this data: - 

“Whereas it is to be clearly understood 
that this industrial project is not to be con- 
strued as a charitable gesture nor is it to be 
considered as a Competitive enterprise with 
smaller organizations having similar inter- 
ests; 

“Whereas its sole purpose is for industry to 
grasp the opportunity at hand to absorb this 
great manpower of employable physically 
handicapped, and by so doing, restore these 
groups to their God-given right to be useful 
human beings; 

“Whereas it is understood and appreciated 
that if a properly designed industrial center 
could be erected on an industrial cooperative 
basis, it_would serve as an important contri- 
bution and asset to the southern California 
industrial empire; 

“Whereas it is a known fact that the 
physically handicapped have proven them- 
selves diligent and efficient in various occu- 
pations in industrial and commercial fields, 
and have set an outstanding record of non- 
absenteeism; that in the event of a national 
emergency, such a trained group would be- 
come, immediately, a safety valve to hold 
industrial output at necessary levels; 

“Whereas a great majority of the ever- 
increasing population of the physically 
handicapped are products of war as well as 
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victims of crippling diseases and also dis- 
abled by industrial accidents; 

“Whereas their employment in vital in- 
dustries would remove them from the rolls 
of charity and establish them as self-sup- 
porting citizens; that their desire to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting should receive 
greater recognition whereby their services 
can be uitlized by all fields of industry and 
commerce; 

“Whereas an invitation is being extended 
to all industries and labor organizations. to 
join forces for the establishment of such an 
industrial center; 

“Whereas it may be visualized that many 
industries may join forces in creating spe- 
cially designed facilities to be operated by the 
employable physically handicapped which 
would produce satisfactory results for both 
employer and employee; 

“Whereas it is proposed that immediate 
constructive action be taken to assist this 
group in becoming a useful part of industry 
thereby helping them to meet this 20th cen- 
tury challenge of existence; 

“Whereas it is the earnest desire of this 
committee to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the President of the United States 
and to the honorable body of Congress with 
the hope and prayer that the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States and the legislative 
bodies of the United States may extend to 
this committee their goodwill and coopera- 
tion in some manner in assisting this plan 
to become a reality: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the committee to formu- 
late a specially designed industrial plant for 
the employable physically handicapped sub- 
mits this resolution as an informative docu- 
ment to the President of the United States 
and to the legislative bodies, with the re- 
quest that it be read to both Houses and 
that it be engrossed as a matter of record 
in both the congressional journals; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we, as members of the 
committee to formulate a specially designed 
industrial plant for the employable physi- 
cally handicapped, herewith respectfully 
place our signatures on this document, on 
this 14th day of February 1957.” 

Marshall S. Johnson, Gilbert W. Lindsay, 
Sanford Sill, Donald A. Davis, R. R. Sill, 
Harold J. Powers, R. A. Hearst, Robert 
A. Doyle, Margaret L. Larson. 
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An office for the ConcressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary HaJl, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
CONGRESSIONAL 


from the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accom 
nied by an estimate from the Public Priy, 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy, 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng 
ent office of the Government submitting re 
ports or documents in response to inquiri 
from Congress shall rubmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (y, 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on Howse 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers; and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien* to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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Health and Hospitals—the National 
Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mtr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD a most timely, in- 
formative, and excellent address deliv- 
ered by Dr. W. Palmer Dearing, Deputy 
surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, before the Ala- 
bama Hospital Association, at its annual 
convention in Montgomery, Ala., on 
January 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALS—THE NATIONAL 
PIcTURE 


(By W. Palmer Dearing, M. D., Deputy Sur- 
geon General, United States Public Health 
Service) 

Afew months ago an issue of the American 
Scholar carried an article by the renowned 
astronomer, Dr. Harlow Shapley, entitled 
*Man’s Fourth Adjustment.” The subject is 
man’s relationship to the world and the 
universe. Dr. Shapley points.out that man’s 
first major adjustment came when he dis- 
covered that the world was not centered on 
him alone. Next he learned that the sun, 
not the earth, is the center of our solar sys- 
tem. Then he discovered that the solar sys- 
tem is not the center of the universe, but a 
part of one galaxy in a universe of millions 
of galaxies. Now, says Dr. Shapley, we may 
soon have to adjust our ideas to include the 
possibility science fiction writers have been 
suggesting for years—that there may be 
more highly developed and more intelligent 
forms of life in existence than our own. 

I wouldn’t want to be responsible for pre- 
cipitating a panic in the medical and hos- 
pital professions, but I rather feel that I 
ought to warn you that an equally drastic 
reyolution in the art and science of medical 
care has been sneaking up on us for several 
years. 

Dr. George Packer Berry, dean of Harvard 
Medical School, speaking as president of 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, expressed it as well as anyone when 
he said, “Freedom of opportunity for good 
health is a basic human right. That this 
opportunity for good health should be pro- 
vided for all is an insistent and growing 
demand. It is a major social and political 
fact today,” says Dr. Berry. “The sooner 
we come to recognize this social phenom- 
enon—that the people believe they are en- 
titled to good health and are demanding 
it—the sooner we shall be able to convert 
the vast energies of our culture into more 
creative medical programs.” 

TT 
*The Future of Medical Education and 

Administration, address by Dr. George Packer 

ac at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 



















Appendix 


For centuries we have been concerned 
mostly with what We call curative medicine. 
The development of sanitation and vaccina- 
tion gave us a start toward preventive medi- 
cine. But we think of this preventive med- 
icine, even today, in terms of the health 
officer, the sanitary engineer, and the public 
health nurse—of preventing the spread of 
malaria, typhoid, or tuberculosis. We have 
made progress in the practice of preventive 
medicine from the days when I was here in 
Montgomery, but our ideas of preventive 
medicine are still due for a revolutionary 
change. 

Recently, Surgeon General Burney said 
that he believes it is the special privilege 
of the physician today to impart to his 
patients the concept of health mainténance. 
“Upon the premise of this concept,’ he 
said, “I believe the physician, for the first 
time in the history of all medicine will 
find his true fulfillment as guardian oi the 
health of man, as architect of his well-being, 
om partner to his success and enjoyment of 

fe.” 

As this concept of health maintenance 
advances from the realm of an idea toward 
a reality, it will inevitably bring about 
sweeping changes in the function and there- 

~fore in the organization and design of our 
hospitals. 

Obviously, the pace at which the change 
comes upon us will be determined by the 
imagination and energy we devote to the or- 
ganizing and financing of health services 
through insurance and other means, as well 
as by the pace of the progress of medical 
research, for example, in the areas of heart 
disease and cancer. Unfortunately, we can’t 
expect these diseases to yield their secrets 
as readily as others, such as cholera, small- 
pox, typhus, and the other infectious dis- 
eases, where we were dealing with specific 
micro-organisms, vulnerable to_ specific 
drugs, medications or antibodies that can 
stop their growth or slow them down. 

We are using all the drugs available that 
are known to bring down high blood pressure, 
but patients continue to die of hypertensive 
cardiovascular disease. On the other hand, 
cardiac surgery has developed to such an 
amazing degree that techniques once con- 
sidered spectacular have become common- 
place. We are even beginning to overcome 
that greatest of all limitations on heart sur- 
gery, the need for maintaining circulation of 
blood to the vital organs while the operation 
is going on. It won’t be long until arificial 
kidneys and heart-lung machines will be 
standard equipment of the large general hos- 
pital. And more delicate heart surgery will 
be made possible through hypo-thermic 
anesthesia methods and drugs that will slow 
down the metabolic processes throughout the 
body. 

The progress against cancer’: moves ahead 
slowly, with a small gain here and another 
there. But we still don’t know what causes 
or how to block the wild, relentless growth of 
malignant cancer cells, so tough and viable 
they continue to grow even when trans- 
planted from one body to another. Our 
techniques of early diagnosis are being re- 
fined every day. As we learn more, we will 
increase our ability at both diagnosis and 
the treatment of cancer. 

Today, it seems quite possible that we may 
be able to virtually wipe out infectious dis- 
eases like tuberculosis, diphtheria, penu- 
monia, and venereal disease with improved 
diagnosis and the use of antibiotics, vaccines, 


and other techniques. Even mental iliness 
may begin to succumb to atack through drug 
therapy and blood chemistry. 

As these and other advances are made in 
medicine, they will have both direct and in- 
direct effects upon the hospital. 

Perhaps the most apparent result of the 
technical changes that have come about so 
far is evident in the pattern of ambulation 
for the patient. For the past 10 years or so, 
there has been more and more attention in 
the medical and hospital professions to keep- 
ing patients out of bed, and to getting them 
on their feet faster when they go to the hos- 
pital. Before that time, it was conceded gen- 
erally that a patient who was ill had better 
be carted off to the hospital as fast as pos- 
sible if he was to benefit by the blessings 
of modern medical care. But the perfection 
of aspetic surgery, the development of the 
antibotics and improvements in diagnostic 
techniques are largely responsible for the 
growth of the idea that a patient doesn’t al- 
ways have to be bundled into bed before he 
can get well. 

Today, hospitals are finding that the ex- 
pansion of their outpatient departments has 
a number of virtues. First, a well-staffed and 
well-equipped outpatient department can be 
used to work up a comprehensive diagnosis 
before the patient is brought into hospital 
for treatment. Second, patients who do not 
need bed care can be served by the outpatient 
department, thus cutting down the constant 
demand for beds. Third, outpatient depart- 
ments, by reducing the duration of hospitali- 
zation for patients, can help to reduce the 
cost of care. 

Another extension of the same basic prin- 
ciple of health maintenance is evident in the 
development of home-service programs, 
where the services of the hospital are carried 
directly into the home of the patient. 

Recently, Secretary Folsom took note of 
the changing concepts of hospital care when 
he set up a committee of leaders in the field 
to study the creation of different facilities 
specifically related to the degree of illness 
of the patient and his capabilities for looking 
after himself. 

The committee is confining its present con- 
sideration to the needs of three specific 
groups of patients; those convalescing from 
acute illness, patients convalescing from 
chronic illness, and patients who require only 
diagnostic services and facilities. They will 
encourage hospitals to develop pilot studies 
which will produce practical recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of facilities for 
patients who do not need-the full range of 
services provided by the average general 
hospital. 

Still another example is the ascendency of 
the health center. Alabama has pioneered 
in the development of the health center. 
The Alabama State Health Department, un- 
der the direction of my good friend Dr. D. G. 
Gill, deserves a lot of credit for its fore- 
sight. I had the very great pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the dedication of the Jefferson 
County Health Center in Birmingham in 
1949. It was the first center in the Nation 
to be completed with the aid of funds pro- 
vided under the Hill-Burton Act. Our friend, 
Senator LisTer HILL, also spoke on that oc- 
casion. 

We in the Public Health Service have a 
very special regard for your senior Senator. 
As chairman of both our legislative and 
appropriations committees, his leadership 
in supporting better health services will go 
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down in history as one of the truly great 
contributions to the welfare of our people. 
The legislation he has sponsored and pro- 
moted will benefit the lives of Americans 
for generations to come. 

The phenomenal growth of voluntary in- 
surance is yet another factor which is help- 
ing to revolutionize hospitals as institutions. 
Hospitals and insurance organizations can 
wield tremendous influence toward the goal 
of health maintenance by experimenting with 
and demonstrating broader and better inte- 
grated facilities and services financed by in- 
surance. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, as you 
know, funds are now available for the con- 
struction of nursing homes and rehabilitation 
centers. Previously, there has been little 
association between such facilities and hos- 
pitals in the same communities. But, today, 
we find that nursing homes and rehabilita- 
tion centers are beginning to seek the co- 
operation of hospitals in providing medical 
supervision and hospitalization, and some 
Blue Cross plans are experimenting with in- 
surance for these coordinated services. This 
kind of coordination of services will surely 
improve both the quality and quantity of 
care available to patients. 

Dr. Howard Rusk has even suggested that 
it is necessary to sell health services. The 
health insurance program in New York pro- 
vides a good example of what he means. 
Ever since the program has been in operation 
they have found that one of their major 
problems is to get people to make use of 
the services they have paid for through pre- 
payment. It seems to be quite a problem to 
convince their members that it is to their 
benefit to have an annual health examina- 
tion and to come back to the clinic for such 
things as diagnostic X-rays or additional 
tests. 

It seems to me that the trend toward co- 
ordination of health and medical services, 
the increase in outpatient services, and the 
growing interest in home care programs, are 
only the first small signs of the benevolent 
revolution in hospital service that lies ahead 
of us. The time has come for us to accept 
the principle laid down by Dr. Berry, to 
accept it as a working principle upon which 
we base our plans for the future. Although 
there is still a vast, uncharted expanse 
ahead of us in the cure of illness, we must 
begin now to think and work with dedi- 
cation toward the promotion and mainte- 
nance of health. Even. though people are 
beginning now to ask for this kind of serv- 
ice, and to expect it, there is still so much 
that they need to know and understand 
about it. The blessings of preventive medi- 
cine are like the blessings of automation. 
They are not automatic. We must work for 
them. 

The two most important media for edu- 
cating the public about health are obviously 
the physician and the hospital. First, the 
physician must communicate to the patient 
the importance of making a specific, intelli- 
gent effort to p:umote his own health and to 
make the most of his natural endowments. 
But the amount of time any physician can 
spend with a patient is limited. Therefore, 
we must take a lesson from our years of pub- 
lic-health education. We must help the 
physician to instill into the patient the de- 
sire to cooperate in preserving his health, in 
building up his health resources. Then we 
must take the next step and begin to de- 
velop a whole new structure of attitudes 
toward health and hospital services within 
the community. In a very real sefise it is 
much like the challenge of the fight against 
pellagara, polio, cholera, and the host of 
other diseases against which we have fought 
successful campaigns. Except, in this case, 
the battle is not so dramatic. It is not so 
much a battle against the attack of disease 
as it is a battle to create a better way of life. 
Therefore, all of us—the physician, the hos- 
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pital administrator and his staff, the hos- 
pital -association, the medical society, the 
health department, the community, and the 
patient himself—all of us must cooperate 
in the effort. But the initial leadership, the 
inspiration and direction, must come from 
thé-physician and the hospital. 

Take, for example, the coordination of re- 
habilitative service. The rehabilitation 
team may include the family physician, 
nurse, physical therapist, occupational 
counselor, religious leader, the patient’s 
family, and employer. The hospital and the 
health department should work side by side 
to provide the necessary personnel and to 
coordinate the services of other agencies. 
Every physician should understand the need 
for the wide range of services in rehabilita- 
tion and the benefits they can bring to his 
patient. The hospital can take the leader- 
ship and responsibility for bringing together 
this variety of rehabilitation elements and 
help them develop a sound working rela- 
tionship. The hospital can provide the same 
kind of help to all patients who need services 
of other agencies, and thereby widen the or- 
bit of its own influence on the improvement 
of individual and community health. 

The challenge of the times extends also to 
State and Federal health agencies, includ- 
ing the United States Public Health Service. 
As the Surgeon General has said, our major 
responsibilities are leadership, research, as- 
sistance, and training. But in the final 
analysis, this new concept of health which 
includes expanding outpatient services, 
shortening the stay of the patient in the 
hospital, encouraging coordination of serv- 
ices with nursing homes, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and other community health services, 
and promoting the importance of health 
maintenance, must be established as a way 
of life by the physician and the hospital. 

It might be said that they are like the solo 
instruments in the performance of a great 
concerto. Together and separately they 
work to develop the basic theme. Through 
this unity of effort, between the solo instru- 
ments and the instruments that make up 
the orchestra, the theme of the composition 
is revealed to us. 

With similar unity of purpose and’ en- 
deavor, we can bring to the people of this 
Nation far greater benefits from the health 
services now available. We can bring new 
understanding of the great range of services 
in store for them and enlist their support in 
the pursuit of these services. We can es- 
tablish freedom of opportunity for good 
health as a basic human right for all. 





A Poignant Editorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the weekly newspaper is a great 
institution in the Midwest. In those 
areas of small towns and great distances, 
it is the little weekly that binds the peo- 
ple together and tells the Smiths what 
happened last week with the Swensons. 

Faced with rising newsprint prices, in- 
creased production costs, competition 
from other advertising media, it is one 
of the little miracles of our time that 
the weekly still goes to press. We owe 
all this to the men and women who are 
the editors and publishers, for surely 
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they are motivated by greater inter. 
than monetary gain. Bn 
In the traditions of the great w} liam 
Allen White, the country editor takes }. 
pen in hand and boldly speaks his min; 
on events of current moment. ¢, uch : 
editor of the Clara City Herald in sou). 
western Minnesota wrote one of the best ' 
editorials on President Abraham Linco}, 
that Ihave read. I am including jy {), 
Recorp this editorial by my good frie, id. 
Mr. Emil Swanson, so that others may 
enjoy its reading as have the Sood People 
in his community: ™ 
“OLD ABE” 


Brother was sworn to kill brother. p 
son had been abandoned and a people's «;,; 
were about to be bathed away in blood. Th. 
experiment that had been called the jou 
best hope of mankind seemed destined ;, 
fail. It was in these troubled times that , 
gaunt prairie lawyer came to the Whit. 
House. 

His face was already lined with car. 
Failure, disappointment and sorrow were yo 
strangers to him, and they were not likely 
to become strangers. He knew this as sure. 
ly as he knew that the Union must 
served. 

The fingers, gnarled from the years of 
grasping an ax, held a pen. Every time he 
signed his name, armies moved and men 
died. He wrote words that gave voice to 
the spirit of his times—words so carefully 
chosen, so perfectly sculptured to the ies. 
sage he wanted to communicate that they 
would be quoted as long as men could read, 

Men around him lost faith. The pe 
sometimes seemed ready to concede defeat: 
the price for victory seemed so high. The 
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tired man in the White House grew lonelicr, 
older. Yet he never wavered; the Union was 






worth whatever price was asked. 

And as the end of the struggle approached 
and it became apparent that his people 
would remain ‘one people, he turned his 
thoughts to rebuilding—to binding up the 
wounds, to healing the terrible scars. His 
critics became more bitter; those who had 
wavered now were loudest in their demands 
for a vengeful triumph. 

Only when he was dead did the love the 
people felt for him become so apparent, even 





















to the people. They had called him “Old 
Abe” from the time he was 30. And now 
“Old Abe” was dead, and the people bid him 
farewell as they would a patriarch. He had 
come from the “dirt poor,” and his life had 






been a reminder that clay was made noble 
when it was infused with the Divine breath. 
















Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed it 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared pertaining to my 
cosponsorship of S. 808. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 

The growing seriousness of the need for 
small business consideration in the micst © 
this record high economy we boast of 1% 
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prompted me to join with my colleague from 
Indiana, the Senator from Delaware and the 
senator from Florida, in sponsoring S. 808. 

J am sure that if the other Senators who 
gre interested in the strengthening of the 
packbone of America’s economy—small busi- 
ness—Will study the problems that category 
of business faces, they, too, will see the need 
for full study of the effects of S. 808. 

My personal investigation of the facts in- 
yolved in the need for correction of the 
western Hemisphere Trade Corporation Act 
reveals that serious discrimination exists 
today in the tax benefits afforded by the 
act between big business and small business. 

Since a Treasury Department interpre- 
tation of the act several years ago, large 
corporations have been enjoying the 14- 
point tax benefits on exports to Western 
Hemisphere countries, whereas, small busi- 
ness has found it next to impossible to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Treasury 
Department’s interpretation. 

The record shows that at the time of 
passage of the act it was not the intention 
of Congress to create such a discrimination. 
On the contrary, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee report at that time made it quite 
clear that the act was designed to make it 
possible for all United States businesses, 
engaged in export business to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, to compete on a fair basis 
with low labor-cost countries for Western 
Hemisphere business. 

The Senate committee report said, in part: 

“American companies trading in foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere are 
placed at a considerable competitive disad- 
vantage with foreign corporations under the 
tax rates provided by the bill [Internal Reve- 
nue Code]. To alleviate this competitive in- 
equality, the committee bill relieves such 
corporations from surtax liability.” 

It was never the intention of the Senate 
or the Congress that the Senate amendment 
should relieve only a portion of our com- 
panies, thereby correcting an inequality by 
creating another inequality. 

Nevertheless, several years ago someone in 
the Treasury Department held that the 
“source of revenue” theory required that any 
company doing business under the provisions 
of the Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tion Act must change title to goods outside 
Continental United States in order to quality 
for the tax benefits. 

Changing title outside the United States is 
no problem for big business with its agen- 
cies and warehouses in practically every 
country of the Western Hemisphere. 

But it has been historical with small busi- 
ness in the United States that the title to 
export goods changes hands at the banks 
where the purchasers hold lines of credit. 

This bill, S. 808, would establish by law 
what Congress originally intended—that all 
who wished to compete for Western Hemi- 
sphere business would have equal opportu- 
nity. The Small Business Administration 
has formally stated that this bill would be 
an important step toward helping small busi- 
ness in its present strange position of having 
a tough time of it in the midst of great 
prosperity. 

In fact, a recent publication by the Small 
Business Admin tion cited a correction 
of this act as one of several steps which 
ua give small business an overall program 
of help. : 

We have talked long and loud about help- 
ing small business to maintain its important 
position in this country’s economy, but we 
have permitted this inequality of tax bene- 
fits to continue on the basis of misinterpre- 
tation of nal intent. 

By spelling out that intent by the passage 
of S. 808 and its companion bill in the 
House, which was introduced by Congressman 
THoMas B. Curtis, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, we would only be giving 
small business its rightful chance to enjoy 
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the benefits that have been enjoyed for years 
by big corporations. 

This bill would eliminate the change-of- 
title requirement established by the Treasury 
Department interpretation and yet safeguard 
our revenue interests from nondeserving op- 
erations. It would also insure the ultimate 
end use of the products exported. 

I hope the Senate Finance Committee can 
work out some arrangement with the House 
Ways and Means Committee to assure con- 
sideration of this bill and to hold hearings. 
Those hearings, I am sure, will produce inter- 
esting evidence of the inequality which now 
exists. 





National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics—Address by Dr. J. H. Doo- 
little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in. the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very 
important speech which was delivered 
in this city on February 21, by Dr. J. H. 
Doolittle, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, at the 
Aviation Writers Association luncheon. 

Dr. J. H. Doolittle is more popularly 
known as Jimmy Doolittle. It was he 
who led the first bombing raid in World 
War IT over Japan. His remarks to the 
luncheon have great bearing upon the 
capacity, the size, and the ability of the 
American Air Force, and I think his 
statement is worthy of consideration by 
all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Dr. J..H. DOOLITTLE, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERO- 
NAUTICS, AT THE AVIATION WRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB- 
RUARY 21, 1957 
Before turning to the subject that I will 

presently discuss, I wish to voice a word of 

tribute to a man who has long been my men- 
tor, colleague, and valued friend. For nearly 

a half-century he has devoted his large tal- 

ents to the advancement of aeronautics. He 

established America’s first courses of aero- 
nautical engineering; he has had a long and 
distinguished career as a teacher at MIT. 

During World War I he participated in the 

design of the United States Navy’s airplanes; 

notably the NC-4. He was in the forefront 
of lighter-than-air development. 

Significant as were these contributions, I 
believe his greatest service to his country is 
the leadership he has given the NACA. In 
1922-23, by virtue of his duties with the 
Navy, he was a member of the Committee— 
the NACA’s board of directors. In 1938, be- 
cause of his recognized stature as an aero- 
nautical scientist, he was reappointed to the 
In the sum- 
mer of 1941, only months before Pearl Harbor, 
he was elected chairman of the NACA by his 
fellow Committee members. 

The outstanding wartime work of the 
NACA and since then, its continued success- 
ful probing of the aeronautical frontiers re- 
flects the wisdom and vigor of his leadership. 
The fact. that today we enjoy a position of 
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leadership In the air is due, in no small way, 
to Dr. Jerome C. “Jerry” Hunsaker. 

Twelve years ago, I was privileged to testify 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate. “America is tired of war,” I said. 
“Our people don’t want to think of another 
war. The thought is unpleasant and we in- 
cline to put unpleasant things out of mind. 
In spite of this, the fact remains: The only 
way we can avoid war is to be prepared for 
war.” I am as convinced today as I was 
12 years ago that peace lies in strength and 
furthermore that both military and economic 
strength—over the long haul—lie in greater 
scientific knowledge and superior technology. 

At that time I also said, “In future wars 
it is quite likely that the initial air action 
may be decisive and the side having lost the 
air war may well see fit to capitulate.” To- 
day I am even surer of this. 

Since then we have had the grim busi- 
ness of Korea. We have seen our onetime 
allies, the Soviets, take one step after an- 
other in their attempt to gain domination 
over more and more of the world’s people, 
area and resources. 

At the same time, the revolution in mili- 
tary technology has been accelerated. We 
have not only learned how to build nuclear 
weapons that can erase vast areas. We have 
also learned how to compress these nuclear 
weapons into packages so small they can be 
transported readily by both today’s jet air- 
plane and tomorrow’s intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

By word and deed the Soviets are chal- 
lenging us in aviation. They are building 
more aircraft than we. They are training 
more aeronautical engineers and scientists 
than we. Perhaps most significant, there 
are incontestable indications that they are 
overcoming our greatest advantage and are 
closing the technological gap. Vigorous re- 
search and development programs are the 
key to technological supremacy. We must 
redouble our efforts to maintain our tech- 
nological lead. 

I was much impressed earlier this year 
by a statement by the man who has been 
called “the father of the H-bomb,” Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller. He said, “The period in which 
the decision is made as to who wins the 
(next) war * * * will be long, such as 10 
years preceding the time of the war. The 
actual fighting will be, I think, a matter of 
days or weeks.”’ 

We will never start a war. Iam convinced 
that the Soviets will not start a premedi- 
tated all-out war until they are satisfied they 
have established technological superiority 
and believe they can win. 

What we do now will determine our deter- 
rent power tomorrow. Every dollar spent on 
fundamental research and development to 
gain leadership in weapons technology today 
will, in the long run, save many more dollars 
and possibly many lives. 

These conditions, among others, led me 
last October to accept the opportunity of 
serving as chairman of NACA. 

For one vital element in deciding whether 
we remain ready or not is how effectively 
the NACA administers the responsibility it 
got from the Congress almost 42 years ago, 
to supervise and direct the scientific study of 
the problems of flight, with a view to their 
practical solution. In thinking about what 
we in the NACA need to do, now and in the 
future, it becomes apparent that we must 
increase our reserve of aeronautical knowl- 
edge, by developing and using the radical 
new research tools so essential for study of 
the complex problems demanding early solu- 
tion, and even more important, by obtain- 
ing, training, and retaining the added num- 
bers of talented young men competent to 
work in the scientific disciplines that are 
involved. 

Perhaps the best way to make clear the 
urgency of what we in NACA must do is 
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to discuss briefly some problems for which 
answers are needed now. . 

For example: The mare’s nest of problems 
that have to be solved, every one of them, 
before the ICBM can become a practical 
weapon system. Structural problems, con- 
figuration problems, propulsion problems, 
guidance problems, aerodynamic heating 
problems. 

Take propulsion for example, in relation 
to guidance. As you know, the guidance 
we can give a missile following a ballistic 
trajectory has got to be applied during the 
brief ‘period, early in the flight program, 
when the rocket motor is still burning. 
Making sure that the missile is directionally 
on its proper course is only part of the 
problem; in addition you have to make sure 
that the missile is traveling at precisely 
the right speed when your rocket motor 
burns out. Otherwise, of course, you will 
overshoot or undershoot your target. 

The rocket motor of the V-2 burned for 
about 70 seconds. Purely for illustration, 
let’s say the burning time of one concept 
of an ICBM might be about 3 times that, 
some 200 seconds. During that time—3' 
minutes—the fuel and oxident might be 
pumped into the combustion chamber at 
the rate of about a ton a second. 

Now the scientists have calculated that 
if the missile is going to destroy a priority 
target—say a dispersed airfield—the rocket 
motor must operate so efficiently that when 
it shuts off, the velocity that the ICBM 
will have reached will be accurate to within 
1 part in 20,000. Likewise if 1 percent of 
the propellant isn’t used, your miss may be 
measured in hundreds of miles. That means 
the whole burning process must be com- 
bustion perfect, and also that it must come 
to its end within a very small fraction of 
a second of the programed time. 

Fuel surging and boiling, combustion buzz- 
ing and destructive screech, the design of 
bearings and seals, the development of pump 
lubrication systems operable at tempera- 
tures as low as boiling hydrogen—424° below 
zero Fahrenheit—these are some of the spe- 
cific problems. 

There is nothing romantic about research 
on this kind of problem; there aren't likely 
to be many dramatic breakthroughs. What 
we have to do is make step by step progress 
so that total solutions will be found by the 
time they are needed. The time factor in 
the development of components, of subsys- 
tems, and of the weapon system is of vital 
importance. 

The record shows that, in the last analysis, 
the V-2 was a failure because of this time 
factor. Considering the stage of the war at 
the time it was ready we must conclude that 
the cost of the V-—2 in technical and produc- 
tion manpower, money, materials; the total 
national effort that went into the project, 
was greater than the overall damage it 
caused. Had this same effort been put into 
German armed bombers, or even fighters, at 
that time our problem would have been 
made much more difficult and our victory 
much more costly. 

And yet no less an authority than Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his book, 
Crusade in Europe, has said that if the V-2 
had been launched against Great Britain only 
6 months sooner than was the case, the Nor- 
mandy landings would have been, and I 
quote, “difficult if not impossible.”’ 

Wernher von Braun began his studies that 
led to development of the V-2 in 1930. By 
1937 he was installed at Peenemunde. The 
first V-2, the prototype, was fired in the 
spring of 1942; the first V-2 to be aimed 
at England was fired in September 1944. 

Von Braun has said that until the success 
of the V—2 had been proved, “there was much 
hot and cold blowing * * * we had great 
difficulties, and Hitler himself was greatly 
opposed to the idea * * * later on, after 
we had demonstrated it worked, we were 
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swamped with so much priority that it hurt 
more than it helped.” 

So we must say: The V—2 was a failure be- 
cause it wasn’t ready in time. I repeat, we 
must do the necessary research and develop 
our new weapons systems in time. 

In considering rocket development we 
should never forget that one of the fore- 
most men in this field was an American. 
Dr. Robert MH. Goddard was born in 1882. 
He started speculating on rocket propulsion 
in 1899. He began active experimentation 
in 1914 and continued his experimental work 
for 31 years until he died in 1945. 

Under the auspices of the Army in World 
War I, the Smithsonian Institution and 
Clark University from 1919 through 1928, 
the Guggenheim Foundation, 1929 through 
1941, and the United States Navy through 
World War II, he experimented with solid 
and liquid propellants and with stabilizing 
and guiding devices. He designed the fore- 
runner of the bazooka in World War I. He 
prom | the first liquid propelled rocket in 
1926. 

With meager resources he solved many of 
the basic preblems of rocket flight long 
before they were put into practice by the 
Germans. 

In the current budget now before the 
Congress we of the NACA are asking for 
$41,500,000 to build new research tools. Of 
that amount, roughly half is for facilities 
useful in hypersonic research—in the speed 
range from that of the V-2 to that of the 
ICBM. It will take anywhere from 2 to 314 
years to complete these new tools, starting 
from the day we get the green light. 

The obvious question is: If there is such a 
terrible time urgency, and there is, then why 
hasn’t the NACA gone long before this to the 
Congress and gotten the money it needs? 

Research must be orderly and continuous. 
We can always use more money than we can 
obtain. We have presented our require- 
ments forcibly and have been reasonably 
successful in getting what we required. 
Actually, until recently we haven’t known 
how to design and build the equipment in 
which we can approach, in the laboratory, 
the extremely high speeds, temperatures and 
all other conditions of this future flight. 
We have spent a lot of effort on these prob- 
lems. Now we think we know enough to 
build the small, pilot models with which to 
demonstrate the practicability of construct- 
ing the radical new tools so necessary for 
the rapid expansion of our knowledge. 

For example, we are asking for a hypersonic 
physics test setup that will cost jus€ under 
$2 million. So far, we have learned how to 
duplicate, on a piecemeal] basis in the labora- 
tory, some of the conditions of missile 
flight—conditions corresponding to Mach 
numbers of 20 (13,200 miles per hour) or 
more in a shock tube facility, temperatures 
of 10,000 degrees Fahrenheit or so in a rocket 
exhaust stream. 

But now we need to develop devices ca- 
pable of producing in the laboratory—all 
together, at one time—the conditions of 
speed, temperature, and gas chemistry for as 
long a time as a missile might experience in 
actual flight. This hypersonic test facility, 
let me repeat, will let us prove—to ourselves 
as much as to anyone—that our ideas are 
sound. I am sure we shall have troubles; 
I am sure we shall encounter difficulties we 
haven't anticipated. I am sure also that we 
shall succeed. 


So far, I have been stressing the difficul- 
ties—the magnitude and the complexity of 
the problems faced, the size of the job of 
building the tools we need to study the 
problems. 

The picture is not all black, not by any 
means. We are making progress steadily. It 
is truly impressive how much can be done by 
a small number of first-rate, dedicated peo- 
ple working with relatively simple equipment. 
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Many of you here today are familiar with +,, 
kind of work we have been doing at Walicp. 
Island, near Chincoteague, on the Virginia 
coast. Last fall, at the inspection of the 
Langley Laboratory, the disclosure was made 
that one of the little rocket-powered resea, 
models we use had been fired to a Mach 
number of 10.4 (6,800 miles per hour), 4; 
the same time we described a new technique 
whereby we shoot multistage rockets. pro- 
graming the firing so that the model is heaq. 
ing back to earth before the final rockets are 
triggered. By this technique we attain max}. 
mum speed on the way down in the lower 
altitude where the air is dense, and thy; 
duplicate aerodynamic heating where it yjj 
be must critical—during the ICBM'’s reentry 
into the atmosphere as it plunges towarg 
the target. 

We have since attained somewhat higher 
speeds. I won't say more about this program 
except that our people—very properly—are 
gratified with the progress they are making 

In connection with Wallops, perhaps | 
should add that not everything is happiness 
and light over there. The basic equipment. 
the instrumentation, they are using is | 
years old. Already it is incapable of obtain. 
ing all the desired data. We are taking steps 
to bring the instrumentation up to the capa. 
bilities of the models we propose to use in 
the days ahead. Here the situation is differ. 
ent from, for example, the hypersonic test 
facility. Here we know what we need and 
how to build it. We have asked for the 
money. 

So far I have talked mainly in terms of 
problems affecting missiles. This is only one 
of the areas where there is urgent need for 
more basic information. We need compre- 
hensive information of the kind that wil] 
help the development people and the manu- 
facturer build greater performance—speed 
range, altitude—into tomorrow’s fighters and 
bombers and transports. 

You might think that the very great inter- 
est in missiles would bring a corresponding 
lessening in the demand for aerodynamic and 
structures data useful in the design of man- 
carrying aircraft. Our experience is just the 
opposite. We have learned to fly supersonic- 
ally; now we have to learn how to fiy—super- 
sonically and efficiently—economically. 

Boundary layer control at subsonic speeds 
provides reduced drag or/and increased lift. 
The effect of boundary layer control at super- 
sonic speeds should and will be studied. 

In the propulsion field the array of prob- 
lems needing attention is increasing: The 
problems involved im exploiting the gains 
implicit in the use of high-energy chemical 
compounds; the problems presented by 
man’s determination to obtain the almost 
limitless range capabilities offered by an en- 
gine utilizing nuclear energy; or, more im- 
mediately, the problems of our new turbojet 
and other air-breathing engines that will 
produce quantities of thrust and operate at 
speeds which only yesterday would have been 
considered fantastic. 

It is gratifying to recall that, some years 
after application of new information in 4 
military design, the same information in- 
variably has become useful in commercial 
designs. Most of you hére today, I am con- 
fident, will live to fly in supersonic trans- 
ports. And if progress in geriatrics keeps 
pace with that in aeronautics, I won't be 
surprised if some of you are around long 
enough, if not to do it yourself then to 
greet your children or grandchildren on 


ch 


- their return from a transcontinental or 


transoceanic rocket trip. 

There is also need for continued research 
on the problems of low and slow flight. 
Over the past 20 years or so the helicopter 
has shown great utility in many areas; there 
is, however, much more to be learned about 
the problems peculiar to the rotary-wing 
type of aircraft before we can realize its 
potential as fully as we would like. 
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The possibilities of aircraft with very short 
off and landing capabilities also are at- 
erative for both military and commercial 
Again, we find many problems requir- 
us solution before short take off and land- 
and vertical take off and landing aircraft 
- achieve their maximum usefulness. 
a is being made in these areas. 
of one thing we can be sure. The NACA 
oesn't need to worry about solving all the 
plems and thus going out of business. 
Now let me turn to what is the most criti- 
need of the NACA—the ability to recruit 
and to hold the additional talented people 
we need to do our research job. 

In describing our need, I can find no bet- 
ter words than those used last fall by Jerry 
Hunsaker. What is needed, he said, “is a 
realistic approach to the pay problem. The 
attractiveness of public service has been 
critically depreciated by private industry of- 
f salaries and ‘fringe benefits’ far great- 
er than the NACA is allowed by law to pay. 
we do not quarrel with the salaries paid by 
industry. We must, however, not only pro- 
yide additional fringe benefits, but also of- 
fer rates of compensation sufficient to re- 
cruit, and to hold, the scientists and en- 
gineers necessary to perform the funda- 
mental research that governs progress.” 

In 1956, we made some progress to re- 
yerse the trend—the widening of the gap be- 
tween what industry, in a tight technical 
man-power market, is paying, and what we 
are permitted by law to pay. At the year 
end, in @ message to the 8,000 loyal and 
capable men and women who make up the 
NACA staff, Hugh Dryden—our very talented 
director and ehief executive—joined me in 
thanking them and; with respect to the pay 
situation, pledging that “we are determined 
to obtain the necessary further improve- 
ment in the coming year.” That statement 
stands. We haven’t succeeded yet in ac- 
complishing all, or even most, of what must 
be done, but we are trying hard and are in 
the right direction. 

In that connection, let me say to you in 
the hope that you will want to pass it along 
as widely as you can: If you know of any 
first rate young people in technical school 
who, upon graduation, want. to devote their 
best energies helping to solve the problems 
of tomorrow’s flight; tell them about the 
NACA. Tell them they’ll be proud to be a 
part of a team with a proud record of large 
accomplishment, and with a future where 
the challenge is greater still. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me sum up my 
thoughts in a single sentence. We must an- 
ticipate the future; we must profit from the 
past; we must do our best—our very best— 
now. 
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Progress in Heart Disease Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and news story were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of February 
26, 1957] 
Heart RESEARCH Pays 


Last year a big frontal attack, costing 
around $15 million, was made on this Na- 
tion’s No. 1 killer, heart disease. The amount 
allocated for heart research through public 
and private sources was more than six times 
that spent in 1949. Naturally Americans 
ask: Has it paid off? 

Dividends from these 8 years of research, 
as recently reviewed in this newspaper. by 
Nate Haseltine, are remarkable. Half a 
dozen major developments in heart surgery 
have saved the lives and increased the ca- 
pacity for living of countless children, young 
people, and adults. Medical advances have 
made possible prevention of recurrent sieges 
of rheumatic fever, the second most common 
cause of death by disease in the 20-24 age 
group, and the leading cause of death, ex- 
cept for accidents, among school-age chil- 
dren. Through new drugs, high blood pres- 
sure can now be better controlled; blood 
clotting in persons who have had heart at- 
tacks prevented; and the heart’s workload 
in those having coronary disease relieved. 

The three organizations that sponsored 
this research—the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Heart Institute, and the 
Medical Life Insurance Research Fund—are 
furnishing eloquent proof that money wisely 
expended can purchase longer and fuller 
lives for many persons who otherwise would 
fall victim to heart disease. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 17, 1957] 


Heart DISEASE FIGHT REVIEWED 
(By Nate Haseltine) 


* A convincing correlation between increased 
spending on heart research and the dramatic 
advances made against heart disease in the 
past 8 years now bears recording. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize 
the medical advances, mostly in heart sur- 
gery, made since 1948, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Nation’s life-insurance com- 
panies, and the American public began to 
most liberally support heart research. 

That was the year the National Heart In- 
stitute, in Bethesda, came into being. It 
was the year that the American Heart Asso- 
ciation changed its character from a purely 
professional, scientific organization to a na- 
tional voluntary health agency. 

FIGURES TELL THE TALE 

_ Statistics are essential to this story, so 
here they are, as briefly as possible: 

For fiscal 1949, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation allocated only $91,088 for heart re- 
search. For fiscal 1956, the organization 
allocated a record $1,858,917. 

For fiscal 1949, the National Heart Insti- 
tute, now one of the biggest of the seven 
National Institutes of Health, put up $1,676,- 
076 for heart research. For fiscal year 1956 
its heart research budget was allocated 
$12,544,848. 

Finally, the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, a pioneering financial backer of 
heart research preceding general public 
awareness of heart disease as a national 
problem, contributed $640,505 for the 1949 
fight against heart disease. For the current 
year, the fund put up $960,340. 

Here are advances this money helped buy: 

Congenital defect heart surgery: The most 
common congenital (inborn) defect of the 
heart is the ventricular septal defect. 

This is an opening, where none should be, 
through the septum, or wall that separates 
the two largest lower chambers of the heart. 
The defect is the chief challenge to heart sur- 
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geons today because of its frequency and of 
the number of children who die because of it. 

Now, with the development of a variety of 
heart-lung machines, the so-called artificial 
hearts, surgeons can correct ventricular sep- 
tal defects. 

Dr. C. Walton Lillehei and his associates 
at the University of Minnesota devised the 
extracorporeal cardiac pump, or, in plainer 
words, an outside-the-body pump that would 
take over the duties of the heart while sur- 
geons repaired holes and other internal heart 
defects. 

Since that development in 1953, between 
200 and 300 children in the United States 
have been operated on successfully to close 
ventricular septal defects. 

Auricular septal defects: Operations to 
close unnatural! holes in the wall between the 
heart’s two smaller upper chambers date 
from the year of upsurging heart research 
interest, 1948. 

Many such upper heart defects have been 
repaired without cutting the heart open. 
This has been done in a number of ingenious 
ways, ways which became outdated almost 
by the time they were tried. The advent of 
hypothermia, begun in this country in 1953, 
gave surgeons their first chance to cut into 
the upper heart, repair the holes, and close 
up their access incisions without harming 
the patient’s brain. 

Hypothermia, or purposeful chilling of the 
body, gave the dectors 7 or 8 minutes in 
which they could safely cut off blood flow to 
the body while they repaired the heart holes. 

Even hypothermia, like the operating tech- 
niques it outdated, is on the way out. The 
cardiac pumps have succeeded in meeting 
almost all heart surgery needs. 

Surgery for auricular septal defects is now 
classed in the readily operable list for suc- 
cessful closure, with a mortality rate at 
about 5 percent. 

Isolated pulmonary stenosis: Successful 
surgery to correct this narrowing of the pul- 
monary valve within the heart dates back to 
1948 too. About 2,000 of these operations 
have been performed in this country since 
then. 

Again, the doctors now await more, and 
more perfect, cardiac pumps as the ideal in- 
strument to make these operations easier 
and safer. 

Mitral stenosis: The year 1948, too, marked 
the first successful surgical assault on mitral 
stenosis, the narrowing of the mitral valve 
between the heart’s two left chambers. 

It is now the most frequent heart opera- 
tion, its beneficiaries already numbering 
more than 10,000 in the United States. The 
defect results from rheumatic fever. 

A special dividend of these operations is 
that they can be safely performed for women 
of childbearing age among whom pregnancy 
could only be undertaken at great risk to 
their lives. 

Free aortic regurgitation: This is the con- 
dition in which the descending aortic valve 
widens, and blood pours backward into the 
left side of the heart to eventually cause 
heart failure. Usually caused by rheumatic 
heart fever, and sometimes syphilis, it oc- 
curs most usually in adulthood. 

Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel, ‘of Georgetown 
University Medical Center here, devised an 
artificial valve to correct the abnormality. 

The Hufnagel plastic heart valve, surgically 
inserted in the thumb-thick aorta (artery) 
after its emergence from the heart, was first 
successfully installed in 1952. 

Aortic stenosis: Surgery to correct the 
unnatural narrowing, rather than widefing, 
of the aortic valve was begun in earnest in 
1950. Since then about 1,000 American adults 
have obtained fairly successful results with 
surgical correction of the condition. 

Another major development in open heart 
surgery is the use of the “potassium chloride 
cocktail,” a heart poison which stops all 
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heart movement while surgeons work inside 
the vital organ. At the operation’s comple- 
tion, the poison is flushed out and the heart 
resumes a healthy beat. 


ADVANCES IN MEDICINE 


Though heart surgery has held the spot- 
light since the advent of increased spending, 
medical advances have also occurred. 

During the past 8 years, heart specialists 
have proved to their own satisfaction and 
to the health and safety of countless chil- 
dren that recurrent sieges of rheumatic fever 
can be prevented. Rheumatic fever is the 
second commonest cause of death by disease 
in the 20-24 years age group. It is the lead- 
ing cause of death, excepting accidents, 
among schoolchildren. . 

Now the doctors prevent the more heart- 
damaging second and subsequent attacks of 
rheumatic fever by prescribing daily, infec- 
tion-preventing doses of penicillin or other 
antibietics after a child recovers from his or 
her first bout with rheumatic fever. 

High, too, on the list of medical advances 
has been the advent in recent years of new 
and better drugs to control hypertension, or 
high blood pressure. 

CLOT PREVENTIVES 


Also noteworthy has been the development 
of drugs that prevent blood clotting in per- 
sons who have suffered heart attack. 

Finally, and largely unpublicized so far 
has been the use of radioactive iodine in the 
treatment of patients suffering coronary 
disease. In this city about half a dozen 
laboratories provide the one-dose treatment, 
according to officials of the Washington Heart 
Association. 

The invisible ray-emitting iodine attacks 
the thyroid gland, selectively, making it less 
active. This decreased activity of the gland 
benefits the heart patients by reducing the 
body’s oxygen needs, thereby relieving the 
heart’s workload. 

WASHINGTON ACHIEVEMENT 


The Washington area’s share in promoting 
and financing research in heart disease has 
been growing since 1948. 

That year, neither the American Heart 
Association nor its local affiliate, the Wash- 
ington Heart Association, had any local re- 
search program. In fiscal 1956, the Wash- 
ington Heart Association was pending $45,000 
and the AHA had channeled another $30,653 
here. 

In Federal funds, the National Heart In- 
stitute had budgeted $25,085 for heart re- 
search in this area in fiscal 1949. For fiscal 
1956, the local budget of the institute was 
$285,565. 

The Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
spent $2,000 in this area in fiscal 1949. Its 
local fiscal 1956 budget to support area heart 
research was $15,400. 





Facts and Fiction on Weather Modification 
(Cloud Seeding ) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under permission granted by the 
Senate yesterday, I submit for the Rrec- 
ORD a very illuminating and significant 
address by Capt. Howard T. Orville, 
Chairman of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control. 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


This address relates to what is being 
done and what has been determined by 
this Committee, which was created by an 
act of Congress, and the address deserves 
wide reading. It was delivered at a 
meeting of the New York State Horticul- 
tural Society in Kingston, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FACTS AND FICTION ON WEATHER MODIFICATION 
(CLouD SEEDING) 


(Address by Howard T. Orville, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control, 
and consultant to Friez instrument divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corp., given at a 
meeting of the New York State Historical 
Society in Kingston, N. Y., February 1, 
1957) 

INTRODUCTION 


Recent reports received from the United 
States.Department of Agriculture tell us that 
we are now experiencing one of the worst 
drought conditions in history. 

Nearly 29 million acres of land in the Great 
Plains States alone are-“in condition to blow” 
which means that a vast area of the country 
is so devoid of protective plant cover that 
winter and spring winds can tear the topsoil 
loose and whip it into the air in choking 
dust storms. 

In 15 States the serious water shortage has 
directed attention to the urgent need for 
supplementing present sources of water by 
every possible method known to man. One 
method which has been given wide publicity 
over the last 10 years is known as weather 
modification or cloud seeding. 


BEGINNING OF CLOUD SEEDING 


About 10 years ago two scientists, Dr. Irv- 
ing Langmuir, a Nobel prize winner, and his 
assistant, Dr. Vincent Schaefer, succeded in 
creating a snow storm by dropping dry ice 
pellets from am aircraft into a supercooled 
cumulus cloud (a cloud having the appear- 
ance of a pack of wool and drifting along in 
temperatures well below freezing). 

This successful flight was the culmination 
of some 5 or 6 years of exhaustive research 
at Mount Washington, N. H., and at the 
General Electric Laboratories at Schenectady. 

This historic flight probably represents the 
first time that man successfully modified 
the weather using accepted scientific meth- 
ods and created additional precipitation al- 
though the amount was very small. How- 
ever, the results of these experiments were 
so dramatic and aroused such widespread 
interest that it was not long before commer- 
cial cloud-seeding companies, World War II 


pilots, and many others were exploiting these 


initial successful experiments. 

During the next 4 years, 1946-50, there 
were many newspaper accounts of almost 
phenomenal increases in rain or snowfall 
caused by artificial seeding of the clouds 
with dry ice or silver iodide, a chemical 
which has essentially the same crystalline 
structure as ice particles. Dr. Vonnegut, an 
associate of Dr. Langmuir and Dr. Schaefer, 
is credited with discovering that silver io- 
dide may be used to “milk” the clouds of 
their moisture. 

Unfortunately these fantastic claims did 
not produce the water which was needed so 
badly in many of the Western States, and 
the farmers soon became very, very critical 
of any “rain maker” who offered to seed the 
clouds and produce more rain over his farm. 

This is understandable, because in 1951- 
52 almost 15 percent of the total area of the 
United States was a target area for rain in- 
creasing operations. 

Many of these operations were being con- 
ducted by people who had little or no knowl- 
edge of the scientific aspects of weather mod- 
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ification and who were endeavoring {, 
@ quick fortune out of the poor farmer; ,.. 
fruit growers who were struggling to eat 
under terrific handicaps. , a 


CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN CLOUD SEEDING 


It is not surprising that Members o; Con 
gress became alarmed when their constity, 
ents from the farmlands and other areas 
periencing water shortages informed th... 
that the new methods of rain increasing 
were not producing the results claimeg . 
the cloud-seeding companies. Other; Te. 
ported flood damage which they attributed 
to cloud-seeding operations. . 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

CONTROL 


This situation led Congress to start 
series of investigations. Several bills were 
introduced in both the Senate and the Hous 
of Representatives. 

Exhaustive hearings were held in which a 
large number of persons from every walk ,; 
life were asked to appear before the congres. 
sional committees to give his opinion as t, 
the effectiveness of cloud-seeding exper). 
ments. 

After more than 2 years of hearings a yj. 
partisan bill was passed. This bill was origi. 
nated by Senator Francis Case, of South pa. 
kota, and sponsored by Senator Clinton An. 
derson, of New Mexico; Senator Warren May. 
nuson, of Washington; Senator Arthur Wat. 
kins, of Utah; and Senator Guy Cordon, of 
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President Eisenhower signed the bill on 
August 13, 1953. This became Public Lay 
256, which created the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, an 11-man committee 
consisting of 5 members from private life of 
recognized standing in business, science, and 
agriculture; and 6 Cabinet members (or thei 
designees), of interested Government de. 
partments. 

This committee held its first meeting 9 
days after the appointment by the President 
of the 5 members from private life. At its 
first meeting the committee adopted 4 
guiding principles which are quoted below: 

“First, the Committee will base its con- 
clusions on facts obtained and interpreted 
and not any preconceived notions. Experi- 
ments to date have suggested that weather 
control may eventually provide benefits to 
agriculture, industry, and Government, 
Without such a hint of substantial benefits, 
the Congress would most likely not have 
created this Committee. However, the Con- 
mittee will not now proceed under the 
assumption that weather control, including 
rain-making, does ‘work’ or does not ‘work.’ 
It will aim to examine all of the evidence 
with scholarly care and scientific im- 
partiality. 

“Second, the Committee recognizes the 
need for additional basic research dealing 
with processes related to rain, snow, and 
cloud phenomena. There is also the need to 
develop ways and means of providing 
methods for reliable evaluation of weather 
control activities. The Committee will en- 
courage such research in industry, at our 
universities and throughout Government. 

“Third, the Committee will welcome, and 
will solicit, the information possessed by 
and the opinions held by all individuals and 
groups having an interest in the field of 
weather control. It will carefully consider 
all facts and opinions pertinent to its study. 

“Fourth, the Committee will not act in 
any way prejudicial to responsible indi- 
viduals and concerns attempting to modily 
the weather.” 

The. Committee has endeavored to carry 
out an impartial evaluation of commercial 
cloud seeding operations in spite of technical 
and political prejudices and many sinistr 
influences which have attempted to col- 
taminate the findings to suit their own 
personal interests. 
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1957 
THE EVALUATION PROGRAM 


puring the 3 years that the Committee has 
peen in existence it has held 14 meetings, has 
traveled over 150,000 miles throughout the 
pnited States, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian 
Jslands visiting field operations and talking 
to cloud seeders and their clients, consulted 
with or sought the advice of more than 100 

inent scientists familiar with one as- 
Peet OF another of cloud physics or weather 

cation. It has reviewed innumerable 
nical documents covering the results of 
foreign cloud seeding experi- 

















tech 
domestic OF 
ments. : 

By January 1955 the Committee has as- 
sembled a technical staff. This staff de- 
yeloped a two-phased evaluation program. 

One dealt with the rainfall data and 
g statistical treatment to determine by well 
jnown statistical methods whether the rain- 
fall data measured over areas whith had 
been seeded could detect any increase over 
that which would have occurred from nat- 
ural causes. 

The other phase consisted of a physical 
evaluation program to determine whether 
the field methods used by the commercial 
cloud seeding companies were valid. This 
overall evaludtion program has been devel- 
oped extensively in the past 2 years and one 
interim report has been submitted to Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower. 

THE FIRST INTERIM REPORT 


This report shows that, in spite of many 
difficulties, including defective instruments, 
scarcity of or total lack of rainfall data 
and many other obstacles too numerous to 
mention, it was possible for the Committee's 
technical staff to develop a methodology 
which, when applied to 6 west coast proj- 
ects, produced average increases of 9 percent 
to 17 percent over the expected precipitation 
in these States. 

Mountainous areas favor the forced ascent 
of cloud-seeding material into the deep cool 
moist storms characteristic of the late win- 
ter and early spring months. Of these 6 
projects that have been operating continu- 
ously for a period of 3 to 5 years, 5 of them 
produced the increases quoted above, the 
sixth project was inconclusive. 

In its report the Committee emphasized 
that the results obtained in California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington could not be extrapo- 
lated to other States or other areas. There 
are 24 of the 48 States which have mountain- 
ous areas that favor positive results. 

The other States comprise those States in 
the Mississippi Valley, the gulf region, and 
the Great Plains and have shown inconclu- 
sive results for one reason or another, or they 
have not yet been evaluated. This does not 
mean that cloud seeding is ineffective in 
these other areas. To determine the facts is 
the task which the Committee will tackle 
during the next 2 years of its existence, to 
July 30, 1958. 

POSSIBLE ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


It is of interest to note the economic 
benefits which might acerue to many areas 
receiving additional rain during the growing 
season. Senator Case of South Dakota re- 
ported on January 12, 1956, “When Con- 
gress first considered making appropriations 
to get this work under way, I told one of the 
committees of the Senate that: 

“If the Advisory Committee finds that 
weather modification experiments cannot 
produce important results, it will.so report 
and thus deter farmers and ranchers from 
spending their money unwisely. This will, 
if such a report has to be made, save the 
public millions of dollars. 

sIf the 
weather modification activities work only in 
certain circumstances, it will find out what 
those circumstances are and thus encour- 
age feasible projects and discourage those 
which are not feasible. 

“If the Committee finds out it can 
confirm the results claimed by the reports 
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it has so far received from reputable and 
scientifically competent operators—increases 
of from 7 to 50 percent and more—then the 
dollar benefits to agriculture, industry, and 
Government will be so great as to be in- 
calculable. 

“In other words, I said at that time, what- 
ever the Committee reported, this would 
produce tangible and real economic benefits 
to the water users of this Nation.” 

And in the same remarks, “I can reason- 
ably and conservatively estimate that precipi- 
tation increases of the magnitude indicated 
(9 percent to 17 percent by the Committee) 
could produce average annual benefits of $20 
million and quite possibly up to $50 million 
in these States.” 

In quoting further, Senator Casz has 
stated, “I hope that farmers, ranchers, and 
other water users will continue to sponsor 
cloud-seeding projects, keeping in mind the 
uncertainty of results in some areas but also 
the importance of the benefits compared to 
the relatively small cost if the seeding suc- 
ceeds. They should probably insist on more 
careful scientific design of these projects and 
should probably introduce greater perma- 
nency in the projects so as to make evalua- 
tion feasible.” 


CLOUD SEEDING IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


The committee is watching closely exten- 
sive cloud-seeding projects which are being 
carried out in foreign countries, especially 
Australia, Japan, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Israel, and Pakistan. At least 40 other coun- 
tries have recently or are presently conduct- 
ing some formi of research using the scien- 
tific methods first proposed by Drs. Lang- 
muir and Schaefer. 

HAIL AND LIGHTNING SUPPRESSION 


Another phase of the weather-modifica- 
tion program which is of interest to those 
of you who are from the fruit-growing States 
is the possibility of hail abatement. 

As many of you well know, hailstorms 
cause extensive damage sto crops, especially 
wheat and corn acreage in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Iowa. Fruit, especially apples, 
peaches, apricots, grapes, and plums, is easily 
damaged by hailstorms.' Because of its 
broad leaves tobacco is particularly suscep- 
tible to hail damage. It has been reported 
that North Carolina has annual ‘hail losses 
to its tobacco crop exceeding $3 million. 

Destructive hailstorms have caused great 
damage in the Midwestern States. In 1951 
hail damage amounted to $31,300,000 in the 
State of Kansas alone. The other Midwest 
States have also experienced some very de- 
structive hailstorms. 

The largest hailstone ever officially recorded 
fell on Potter, Nebr., in 1928. Some of these 
hailstones measured 444 inches to 544 inches 
in diameter and the largest was 17 inches in 
circumference and weighed 24 ounces or 114 
pounds. In Lubbock, Tex., in 1930 a farmer 
was caught in an unprotected field and was 
pounded to death by these stones. However, 
this was an exceptional case. 

Scientists have informed the committee 
that cloud-seeding techniques may very 
well be used to suppress hail. They tell us 
that by seeding potential hail-producing 
thunderstorms early enough it may cause the 
rain to start much earlier in many small 
drops and that the storm will dissipate be- 
fore it ever reaches hail-producing propor- 
tions. 

Last summer the committee was watching 
closely attempts to suppress hail in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.; Hudson Valley, N. Y.; Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; and 1 or 2 other fruitgrow- 
ing areas in Oregon and California. The re- 
ports of the success or failure of these proj- 
ects have not yet been received in committee 
headquarters. 

Hail-suppression cloud-seeding operations 
require the use of a great number of silver 
lodide generators which are placed around 
and upwind of the target area. When re- 
ports of impending thunderstorms are re- 


-cloud-seeding companies. 
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ceived the generators are automatically 
turned on and operate continuously until 
the threai of hail has passed. 

In some cases airplames are also used to 
supplement the ground generators. In a few 
cases radar, the magic eye of electronics, is 
used to observe the effects of cloud seeding. 

The committee has also been informed 
that the same techniques for suppressing hail 
should reduce the frequency of lightning 
strikes. If this is true then it is of utmost 
importance to reduce fire losses caused by 
lightning strikes in our national forests. 

Last spring damaging forest fires were ex- 
perienced in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
United States Forest Service reported that 85 
percent of these fires were caused by light- 
ning strikes. Seventy-five percent of all for- 
est fires in the Western States are caused by 
lightning. The cost of fighting forest fires 
exceeds $100 million annually. 


QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED THE COMMITTEE 


As a result of initial success in cloud-seed- 
ing efforts there have been many inquiries 
covering a wide variety of problems, some of 
them are mentioned briefly below. 

Many unscrupulous individuals and out- 
right quacks have attempted to sell car- 
tridges and rockets supposedly filled with 
silver iodide or dry ice. Other charlatans 
have attempted to sell farmers electrical de- 
vices of various types which they claim will 
bring on rainfall. Ali of these methods are 
fraudulent and persons known to be selling 
such products should be prosecuted. The 
American Meteorological Society, the county 
agriculture agent, or the Better Business Bu- 


reau can advise farmers whether or not a 


commercial cloud-seeding 
scientific methods. 

The question of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” has been asked repeatedly. Some in- 
dividuals in Midwestern States believe that 
cloud seeding on thé west coast has robbed 
them of precipitation which they would 
otherwise get were it not for the seeding. 
Others maintain that seeding clouds up- 
wind a few miles will rob them of rain which 
they would normally get. 

The best scientific opinion today indi- 
cates that present cloud-seeding techniques 
will remove not more than 5 percent of the 
potential amount of moisture in a cloud 
and that even including the rain which 
would fall naturally probably more than 90 
percent of the total moisture in a cloud 
moves on downwind. So there appears to 
be little likelihood that in the overall pic- 
ture cloud seeding takes moisture away from 
farmers downwind from the target area. 

Since cloud-seeding operations cost only 
2 to 18 cents an acre, depending upon 
the type of crop and soil, the cost-benefit 
ratio is so great, 1 to 20 cr better especially 
during the growing season, many farmers 
have told the committee that the risk is 
well worth the money it costs to employ 
Others have in- 
dicated that many of the calculated risks 
that they take daily are much greater than 
those experienced with cloud seeding. Cur- 
rent estimates today are that the annual 
gross income from cloud seeding is $3 million 
to $5 million. 


OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF CLOUD SEEDING 


Cloud seeding to increase precipitation or 
for hail or lightning suppression is in its 
infancy. Much remains to be learned about 
the precipitation. processes. Rain, snow, 
hail, and lightning occur under natural 
processes which are imperfectly understood 
today by our best informed scientists. 

Our ignorance level of the precipitation 
processes is extremely high. 

This means that our efforts should be de- 
voted to conducting field experiments under 
controled conditions with highly qualified 
scientists supervising the cloud-seeding 
operations. 
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Farmers should seek advice from their.re- 
spective water resources agencies, State uni- 
versities, or agricultural agents before enter- 
ing into any contract with commercial cloud- 


seeding companies. 


There are a few very reliable_companies, 
but there are also many individffals who are 
quacks and who are attempting to capitalize 
on the small knowledge which has been 
gained recently by scientific cloud-seeding 


experiments. 
EVIDENCE THAT CLOUD SEEDING WORKS 


It is of interest tb summarize the results 
of the committee’s evaluation program to 


date. It has found: 


1. That supercooled stratified clouds can 
be dissipated by aircraft seeding with dry ice 


or silver iodide. 


2. That precipitation can be initiated by 


seeding warm cumulus clouds with water. 


3. That dry ice and silver iodide seeding of 
cumulus clouds extending to 5,000 feet or 
more above the freezing line and with a 


temperature at the top of the cloud of —10° 
C. will induce precipitation. 

4. That ground generator seeding with 
silver iodide in the three Pacific Coast States 
has produced average increases of 9 to 17 per- 
cent under the conditions mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph. 

5. That an intensive study of hail preven- 
tion and the possibility of reducing lightning 
seems well justified. Many destructive for- 
est fires in the Western States are started by 
lightning strikes. It is believed that cloud 
seeding will start the precipitation process 
earlier and will prevent the storms from 
building up to hail and lightning-producing 
proportions. Much more study of this prob- 
lem must be made before any final conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

6. That Federal regulation of rain-increas- 
ing operations is not justified at this time. 

7. That continued conjrolled experimenta- 
tion holds promise of developing new tech- 
niques which may be of greatest economic 
importance to the farmer. 





Can We Mold the World in Our Own 


Image? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


QF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Harold B. Wess, 
professor of business administration and 
marketing, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the title “Can We 
Mold the World in Our Own Image?” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Can WE MOLD THE WORLD IN OUR OWN IMAGE? 
(By Harold B. Wess) 

Are we unwittingly trying to mold the rest 
of the world in our own image? Can we? 
Should we? Even if we could and should 
mold the world in our own image, do we 
really have a clear image of ourselves? Do 
we have a beautifully wrapped product to 
sell the rest of the world? Do we know our- 
selves as a way of life, and do we understand 
our way of life? - : 

I suggest that we do not. I suggest that 
throughout our entire educational system, 
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from the lower schools through college, we 
fail badly in explaining to our young people 
what we really are as a nation and as a peo- 
It is a pity, too, that our political cam- 
paigns are not pitched to a level high enough 
to help in this much needed educational 


ple. 


process. 


We talk glibly about the American way of 
life, a free society, and free enterprise, but to 
most of our own people they are pious words. 
At the same time we hear much talk about 
the individual being an economic entity. 
We seldom hear much said about the indi- 
vidual’s craving for understanding, for dig- 
nity, for self-expression, and for recognition. 
We rarely hear much said about the spiritual 
We talk and be- 
have as rank materialists and yet deep down 
in our hearts, we know that we are not rank 
materialists. As a matter of fact, as a peo- 
ple, we are really less materialistic than al- 
most any other nation on earth, and yet we 


needs of the individual. 


manage somehow to give the rest of the 
world the wrong impression. The rest of the 
world will not and cannot accept anything 
approximating our way of life on the basis 
of the picture we paint for it. 

In this country we have found that we 
cannot buy loyalty through money and ma- 
terial benefits alone. Only through the rec- 
ognition and understanding of the dignity of 
the individual can we earn loyalty and coop- 
eration. Why, then, should we expect the 
impossible in the area of international rela- 
tions? 

The Communists are the real materialists 
in the world today. Under the mask of an 
idealism, brutal as it is false, they may be 
able to bring technology and materialism to 
the rest of the world, but with it they will 
bring slavery. On the Other hand, we can 
bring technology and management know-how 
and with it an awareness of the spiritual 
values and a deep sense of the innate dignity 
of man—which the Godless religion of the 
Communists will never achieve. The Com- 
munists submerge the dignity of the indi- 
vidual into a mechanistic system, while we 
are dedicated to build a society where the 
dignity of the individual is all important. 

That we are a long way from reaching this 
utopia will be readily granted, but some in- 
tellectuals and reformers do our society a 
great disservice when, in their zeal for per- 
fection, they find flaws or even ills which 
they want to correct at all costs and‘in the 
shortest possible time. First of all, they for- 
get that a social system is composed of indi- 
viduals and that at best it cannot be any 
better than the individuals composing it. 
What is more, they find a particular evil in 
our social system and believe that a single 
change in the system will correct the evil. 


Actually, this one change may or may not. 


cure the evil, but one thing is certain: it will 
start a chain of cause and effect most of 
which is unpredictable. Prohibition as a 
cure for chronic alcoholism not only did not 
eliminate the evil of alcoholism, but brought 
in its wake gangsterism and corrupt politics. 

What all this adds up to is that if we 
want to preserve democracy, free enterprise, 
and the freedom of the individual to grow 
and develop to his fullest potential, we must 
be willing to put up with factors not to our 
liking or run the risk of starting a chain reac- 
tion that will ultimately bring about the 
loss of what we cherish the most. 

On my recent trip to Europe, when ques- 
tioned about some of our unresolved prob- 
lems, I did not.feel the need for apologizing 
for our way of life. I simply asked my ques- 
tioner what was his alternative cure, and in- 
variably the cure was worse than the illness. 
The cure would, through a chain reaction, 
surely lose for us our freedom as individuals 
and lose for us our dynamism as a strong and 
virile nation. 

The reason so many theorists end up with 
political solutions or isms in trying to re- 
solve human and social problems is that they 
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prefer to indulge fn large abstractions inste,, 
of thinking and dealing with individuals. It 
is far easier to embrace causes than to en. 
brace people. The cause of liberty, freeqon, 
democracy, free enterprise, and a)) such 
causes can become abstract, making them 
useful tools in the hands of the unscrupy. 
lous. The test of sincerity in the final an. 
alysis is, How do you behave toward Tom 
Dick, and Harry? And how about the Tom; 
Dicks, and Harrys throughout the woriq 
whatever they may be called in their ow, 
land? 

Leaders in business, government, and eqy. 
cation have in recent years done much soy 
searching, research, and study in the field o; 
human relations. Much has been learneg 
and there is a great deal more to learn ang 
to do in the practice of the skills in dealing 
with the individual. No two individuals are 
exactly alike, just as no two leaves on a tree 
are precisely alike. This means that both at 
home and abroad we must stop talking at 
people and instead talk with them and listen 
to them as individuals. We must ayoig 
treating and communicating en masse anq 
try to understand and communicate with 
the individual. 

We have drifted into a policy of lecturing 
the world rather than understanding the in- 
dividuals who populate that world. The bat- 
tle of words on the international front gives 
some ego satisfaction to the speaker and at 
most is used to influence the people of his 
own country. Notice that the Communists, 
despite their well-organized propaganda ma- 
chine, still rely on individual indoctrination 
and on operations in small groups. 

The individual cannot express his in- 
dividuality in isolation. Since the indivia- 
ual is many, many people in one, he must 
become a part of many social groups and 
teams at home, in clubs in church, and in 
the place where he works. He plays a differ- 
ent role in each of them. Further, the level 
of these roles may be very different. He may 
be the leader of a small social group where 
he works although his position in the formal 
organization, as such, may be a humble one. 

If we want loyalty and cooperation to the 
larger whole, be it the factory, the office, or 
even the State and the Nation, we must un- 
derstand and respect and be aware of these 
informal groups that draw individuals to- 
gether. This awareness has been construc- 
tively useful to administrators and should 
be equally important in the work on the in- 
ternational scene. In the Bible, God was 
willing to spare a city if one righteous man 
could be found. In all human affairs, 
whether national or international, we must 
realize—as the Almighty did—the importance 
of even one individual. 

How do we communicate with the indi- 
vidual? How do we get ourselves across or 
inside, so to speak, of the individual? First 
of all, we must know as a certainty that there 
can be no communication without under- 
standing. You must try to understand tne 
individual rather than insift that the indi- 
vidual understand you. You must be loyal 
and interested in him, even under difficult 

circumstances. Above all, you must listen. 
You must listen to what he wants to say; to 
what he does not want to say and, above all, 
help him to say what he is reluctant to say 

At best words are an inadequate vehicle 
for communication, especially since they in- 
volve feelings, sentiments, and a particular 
emotional meaning to the individual. 
Logic in human relations is therefore not 

enough. It is useless to try to change hu- 
man sentiments through logic. If you want 
a dramatic example of this, go to Hyde Park 
London, any evening and listen to the «is 
cussions which take place. Nobody con- 
vinces anybody. All they succeed in doing 
is to blow off steam, and that is all to the 
good. 

Once we leave the field of science where 
words can be tested and verified on the out- 
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or the limited field of language where 
refer to verifiable evidence on the out- 
side such a8 table, apple, bridge, etc., words 
pegin to have different meanings to different 

ple. Even in our own country where we 
a a common language, words like “lib- 
erty,” “freedom,” “democracy,” “free-enter- 
prise,” “capitalism,” etc., have different 
meanings to different individuals. How 
much more is this true when we deal with 
languages Other than our own, and with 
individuals whose nationalities, cultures, and 
religions are different from our own. 

We cannot separate the sentiments ex- 

by the individual from the individual 
expressing them and from the situation in 
which they are expressed. Such words as 
“Joyalty,” “integrity,” “solidarity,” and ‘“‘co- 
operation” for example, cannot be under- 
stood or as a behavior pattern 
from the feelings and sentiments of the 
individual. We have found this true in our 
own work situations and in our social system. 
How much more acutely true is this when we 
deal with individuals whose sentiments are 
tietermined by biological, psychological, and 
social backgrounds so different from our own. 

Dr, Eugene Carlson Blake, president of the 
National Council of Churches in the United 
states, related this story in a recent radio 
interview. When he was in Budapest re- 
cently a Hungarian churchman asked how 
we in the United States can claim the separa- 
tion of Church and State when the Council 
of Churches has a committee on Politics and 
War. Dr. Blake was puzzled until it was 
pointed out to him that the National Council 
of Churches has a committee on Policy and 
Strategy. ‘To the Hungarian, “policy” meant 
only one thing—‘politics” and “strategy” 
of course meant ‘“‘war.” 

Let us be certain that in talking to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry abroad, we do not make the 
fatal mistake of assuming that they under- 
stand us any more than do Tom, Dick, and 
Harry at home. Let us stop assuming that 
words are constants. They are variables at 
home and much, much more variable abroad. 
Words have different meanings under dif- 
ferent conditions and situations at home 
and the difference in meaning to individuals 
abroad is even greater. 

Is it not naive to be disturbed by the fact 
that the rest of the world does not think or 
act as we do? Should we not try to find a 
better way to. communicate the heart of 
America to the individuals in other countries 
and fire their vision and energies to build a 
better life through their own efforts? 
Shouldn’t there be an even greater emphasis 
on financing programs that help the people 
in other countries to help themselves? It 
is my belief that most of the people of the 
world would like to follow the spirit of 
America but expressed in their own way, even 
including many pedple now under the heel 
of the Communists.and other dictators. 

If we bear in mind human history, we can 
give guidance to those who in their inner 
hearts and minds want to follow the lead of 
America. Because we are what we are as 
& people, we can enhance human dignity 
abroad instead of degrading it as the Com- 
munists do. But we must find a better way 
of communicating to the individuals of the 
wortd the heart of America instead of boast- 
ing about our material achievements. We 
must not mistake comfort for civilization. 

We have found in our own work situations 
that our attitude is of utmost importance. 
Not only does our attitude color our inter- 
pretation of events, but the way we, as ad- 
ministrators, think about a situation and 
our resulting behavior makes a strong im- 
We actu- 


side, 


by words. Therefore, 
act at home and abroad is more 
telling than all the pious words we use. 

At another level of action, we must make 
individual contacts abroad, in- 
individual, The Communists 
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are deathly afraid of this and that is why 
they guard so zealously against it. Even 
when they seem to make a show of individual 
contacts, it is usually under the watchful 
eye of a guide or interpreter. 

American business abroad is representative 
of the American way of life. According to 
the Foreign Trade Council there are about 
2,500 United States companies abroad sell- 
ing through 7,000 branches of subsidiary 
company operations. The opportunities for 
vital individual contacts are there. These 


- individuals can and do act as business states- 


men backing up United States diplomats. 
Those in our country who for political pur- 
poses try to discredit American business at 
home are not only doing a great disservice 
to our country, but make the constructive 
work which these business statesmen can 
do abroad, difficult if not impossible. The 
maligners of American business would dis- 
cover, if they cared to, how much moral lead- 
ership, individual development, and man- 
agement assistance these companies give to 
nationals abroad. Let us by all means en- 
courage and use constructively these oppor- 
tunities of individual contacts. 

We seemingly rely too much on the battle 
of words and speeches to cement good rela- 
tions between ourselves and other countries. 
We also fail to take full advantage of the 
3,000 Foreign Service officers abroad who can 
on an individual, day-to-day basis do the 
work, the real constructive work. 

I was shocked to discover in a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times how stingy Con- 
gress has been in allotting entertainment 
funds to these Foreign Service officers. I 
quote, “In post after post it is not unusual 
to find men with the Foreign Service spend- 
ing $2 of their gqwn money for every dollar 
allotted to them. Why? A craftsman’'s pride 
in doing his job well, and a sense of personal 
embarrassment at seeing the country poorly 
represented. * * * Hence this experienced, 
devoted public servant, serving in one of the 
free world’s most sensitive outposts, is han- 
dicapped in the performance of his duties.” 

This shortsighted policy on the part of 
Congress can only stem from a lack of appre- 
ciation of the vital importance of individual 
impact. Let us hope that Congress will rem- 
edy this situation and rely more and more on 
these career diplomats to help cement the 
world toward understanding and peace. 

I can best sum up what I am trying to say 
by. quoting LeComte du Nouy from his book, 
Human Destiny: 

“The only goal of a man should be the at- 
tainment of human dignity with all its im- 
plications. In other words, all his intellec- 
tual acquisitions, all the facilities which 
society puts at his disposal—schools, univer- 
sities, libraries, laboratories; all those offered 
by religion; all the occasions given him to 
develop his own aptitudes, his work, his lea- 
sure, must be considered by him as tools des- 
tined to improve his personality, his moral 
self, and to make it progress.” 

This is as true abroad as it is at home. Let 
us begin to practice in international rela- 
tions the human relations we are now 
preaching—in the office, the factory, the 
school, the home, and in foreign policy. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Herve J. L'Heureux, of Manchester, N. H., 
is well known to many Senators as United 
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States Minister and Consul General at 
Montreal, Canada, and for his previous 
service as head of the Visa Division of 
the Department of State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Montreal Gazette 
of February 23, 1957, paying a fine trib- 
ute to Mr. L'Heureux, and also the text 
of a speech he delivered at the 30th 
annual fellowship dinner in Montreal on 
February 20. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Montreal Gazette of February 23, 
1957] 
MINDFUL OF THE DEEPER THINGS 

It is easy enough in q harsh age to speak 
harshly and, amidst a“clash of interests, to 
speak cynically. But in his message in 
Brotherhood Week, Mr. Herve J. L'Heureux, 
the United States Minister and Consul Gen- 
eral in Montreal, has spoken of the founda- 
tions needed, if free nations wish to. survive. 
And their foundations must rest upon the 
strength of their faith. 

It is a good time, he urges, to keep before 
the mind the words of the psalmist—words 
that are at one and the same time a promise 
and a warning: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

It is by its defiance of this truth that 
communism, with all its material power, will 
be written off as a failure, and it is only in 
recognition of this truth that the free world 
may claim the right to survive. 

In bringing out this message for Brother- 
hood Week, Mr. L’Heureux was only speaking 
out of his own philosophy of living. He has 
been the originator of the prayers-for-peace 
movement. It was in 1948 that he proposed 
to an American Legion group in Manchester, 
N. H., that the members pause for 1 minute 
at noon each day to pray for peace. 

The resolution was adopted and the move- 
ment has spread. There are now millions 
of these Minute Men of Prayer in all parts 
of the world. 

And the movement has spread in just the 
way that Mr. L'Heureux would wish it to 
spread. It has no organizational head, It 
calls for no financial subscriptions. It has 
no set forms of prayer. It depends entirely 
upon the spontaneous and voluntary efforts 
of individuals who wish to pray for peace, not 
only with faith in the power of prayer, but 
because they come to know that prayer is a 
reminder of the things that really belong 
to our peace. 

Such men as Mr. L’Heureux, busy with the 
duties of their offices, who yet use their in- 
fluence to keep alive an awareness of the 
deeper things in life, are rare indeed, and 
much to be valued. 





NorTH AMERICA AND THE FREE WORLD 
(Remarks of Hon. Hervé J. L'Heureux, United 

States Minister and Consul General at 

Montreal, on the occasion of the 30th an- 

nual fellowship dinner between Catholics, 

Jews, and Protestants, February 20, 1957, 

at Temple Emanu-El House, Montreal, 

Quebec) 

We are met here tonight to observe and 
contemplate that beautiful concept of 
brotherhood which is being so effectively 
fostered by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. We are here not only to 
rejoice at the progress that has been made 
on this continent in the fundamentally com- 
mon concepts of charity, mutual respect, and 
love toward our neighbor, but also for the 
purpose of stocktaking and soul searching, 
in order to enable us to rededicate our alle- 
giance to the principle of free government 
and to the fundamental tenets common to 
our respective religious faiths. 

Our theme tonight is North America and 
the Free World, Since the other speaker is 
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expected to stress the Canadian aspects, my 
observations in this discussion will relate 
essentially to the commitment of the United 
States to this political faith. 

The interdependence of peoples is too 
great today for absolute national sovereignty 
to sway its full power without endangering 
world peace. This fact does not render the 
virtue of patriotism or the existence of na- 
tions obsolete. For the unity of mankind is 
better served through a plurality of State 
structures and a multicolored pattern of cul- 
tures than through drab uniformity. The 


interdependence of peoples, rooted from the° 


beginning in the very nature of man and 
only made_apparent by startling discoveries 
and modern means of communication, does 
however, give the lie to the classical concept 
of absolute national power which coined the 
jingoistic phrase: “My country right or 
wrong.” 

Though national Welfare still remains the 
purpose of good government, it can, there- 
fore, no longer be its sole purpose. Taxes, for 
instance, are increasing as national multibil- 
lion budgets are considered with an eye on 
and a genuine concern for the international 
as well as the national situation. The echo 
of elections held in one country might re- 
verberate far and wide throughout other 
countries. Domestic policies tie in more and 
more with foreign policies and foreign poli- 
cies closer and closer with international 
policies. 

This idea of interdependence finds its 
military expression in pacts such as NATO 
and SEATO; its economic expression in the 
point 4 program; its international expres- 
sion in the United Nations and in the Pan 
American Union, or the Organization of 
American States; its political expression in 
the Eisenhower doctrine, which is a far cry 
from the Monroe Doctrine. Isolation is a 
political anachronism. As a struggle de- 
velops in the hearts and minds of men be- 
tween two divergent conceptions of life, it 
leads logically and inevitably to two diver- 
gent policies. 

President Eisenhower, in conscious con- 
tinuity with eur Founding Fathers, gave 
forthright and impressive testimony to the 
contemporary affirmation of the public phi- 
losophy of America when he said in his sec- 

- ond inaugural address: 

“This is our home—yet this is not the 
whole of our world. For our world is where 
our full destiny lies—with men, of all peo- 
ples and all nations, who are or would be 
free. And, for them—and so for us—this 
is no time of ease or rest.” 

It is no time of ease or rest because these 
two conflicting concepts of life stem ulti- 
mately from two conflicting ideas regard- 
ing the nature and destiny of man. As these 
questions are basically religious—the denial 
or acceptance of God—the conflict is also 
basic. They are essentially incompatible. 
Either the one or the other will ultimately 
triumph. The two cannot live in the same 
world indefinitely. It was Mr. Khrushchev, 
I believe, who made that point crystal clear: 
he sent New Year greetings to us in the 
Western World and, in the same breath, he 
said that he would bury us all. That, he 
will have to do, for the people of America, 
with their freedom-loving allies, will put 
up quite a scrap, you may be sure. He will 
have to liquidate us first. 

The irreligious and materialistic ideology 
of communism considers the Communist 
Manifesto, according to Friedrich Engels and 
Karl Marx, as its revelation. Because of the 
worldwide impact, and the fact that it has 
dominated innumerable minds, it has been 
made a part of the Great Book Series inau- 
gurated by the University of Chicago. The 
Communist Manifesto is not a long docu- 
ment; it is a relatively short one, consider- 
ing the ground it covers. - 


Written and published in the midst of the 
social and political turmoil, which imme- 
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diately preceded the revolution of 1848 in 
France, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Greece, 
Italy, the work reveals the goals of every 
social revolution to come in our days: aboli- 
tion of private property, of family, of fath- 
erland, all of which is based on the denial 
of spiritual values and the acceptance of 
economic determinism manifested in the 
class struggle. The Communist Manifesto 
is a fierce book. It is a call to arms and to 
the dispersion of the enemy, the bourgeois 
capitalists. All means of destroying them 
and their power are legitimate. Marxism 
preaches hatred and greed and violence in 
order to achieve a sp‘1rious social order. 

It derives its force from a childish simpli- 
fication of the enormously complicated social 
phenomenon. The manifesto is right when 
it asserts that, throughout history, there has 
been caste struggle. But there is no valid 
reason for its declaration that caste struggle 
is the cause of everything that happens in 
human society. It ignores the fact that, in 
addition to our positions and antagonisms 
there is also, among men, evidence of much 
solidarity and cooperation such as we see to- 
day in the Western World, or in the new na- 
tions of Asia, and right here, at this meet- 
ing, between people of diverse background, 
interests, and religious faiths. We are a very 
negation of class struggle. 

The manifesto is right when it charges 
that the laboring class was receiving only 
subsistence wages, for such was approxi- 
mately the situation in England of the 18th 
century. But it is wrong when it asserts 
that, in a bourgeois society, to use its phrase- 
ology, labor cannot receive but subsistence 
wages. Today, essentially, Marx would have 
to write another book of the laboring class 
in the United States and Canada, where a 
wider distribution of wealth and property 
has occurred, and high standards of living 
have been achieved by the laborers through 
freedom to unionize. All of these improve- 
ments have been made possible by a greater 
conscience of social justice on the part of 
the employers, by a reasonable attitude by 
the laborers, and by a better understanding 
of the lawmakers and the governmental 
agencies concerned. The growth of the 
middle class has not only brought about a 
better distribution of wealth, it has elimi- 
nated causes of social unrest. Accordingly, 
the United States is not torn by the seriously 
basic class struggles that still prevail in 
many parts of the world. 

The manifesto was right when it attacked 
oppressive social conditions, but it is wrong 
when it takes for granted that economic 
equality and collectivity would bring, auto- 
matically, serene happiness. Economic con- 
ditions were excellent in the Garden of Eden 
before the fallof man. Adam and Eve didn’t 
even have to buy clothes—but there is no 
Garden of Eden today, and modern Eve 
would be very unhappy with no clothes to 
buy. 

The manifesto was right when it criticized 
the use of religion by some professed be- 
lievers in God only when the behavior of the 
proletariat alarmed them, and when its sole 
use was to preserve the injustices of a politi- 
cal and economic setup, and rob the op- 
pressed of the will to free himself and throw 
off his chains. For, throughout the cen- 
turies, the Bible has become the familiar book 
of the West and familiarity has bred indiffer- 
ence and even contempt. But'the manifesto 
is wrong when it says that religion is the 
opium of the people and takes man away 
from what is human, for it is rather the salt 
that gives taste and vigor to our human ac- 
tivities. Religion is neither a childish super- 
stition nor a myth invented in unscientific 
days to comfort the proletariat. On the 
contrary, it prevents man from handing 
himself over body and soul to despotism and 
tyranny. 

Three-quarters of a century before the 
manifesto was written, the Thirteen Ameri- 
can Colonies, which comprised the Thirteen 
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Original States of the Union, declared thei, 
independence in a document even brie: 
than the Communist manifesto, but of myc, 
greater influence because of its truth __ 
The opening paragraph of this great docy. 
ment takes the high ground of asserting ty.; 
the American people are ready “to assum. 
among the powers of the earth, the separa:, 
and equal station to which the laws of na. 
ture and of nature’s God entitle them» 
This is in direct contrast to the Communiy 
manifesto. Then, follows this majestic dec. 
laration: 

“We hold these truths to be self-eviden; 
that all men are created equal, that they ar, 
endowed by their Creator with certain jn. 
alienable rights, that among these are }i;. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Tha: 
to secure these rights, governments are in. 
stituted among men, deriving their jus 
powers from the consent of the governeq» 

Let us, briefly, ponder the phrase “We hoiq 
these truths to be self-evident.” Today the 
self-evidence of these truths and God's com. 
plete Jurisdiction over man’s affairs is ques. 
tioned by the secularists. There is dissent 
from this declaration of principles. One 
thing, however, is sure: the Founding Father; 
asserted that these were self-evident truths 
and held them as such. 

The Founding Fathers were asserting the 
American proposition which has become the 
American way of life, namely, that the polit. 
ical and social life of man does not ulti. 
mately rest upon a philosophy of pragmat- 
ism, or a “social contract,” as Rousseay 
envisaged it, or on a certain ideological 
projection of economic interests as the Marx- 
ists would have it. On the contrary, the 
life of man in society under government is 
founded on truth, on certain objective truths, 
definable and defensible. 

Among these truths, one emerges. It is 
the truth that lies beyond politics and im. 
parts to politics, as to every other activity of 
man, a fundamental meaning, namely, the 
sovereignty of God over nations as well as 
over all individuals. In contrast to Marxism, 
the first article of American political faith is 
that the political community is a form of free 
and ordered human life which looks to the 
rule of God as the first principle of its or- 
ganization. Religion for America is not the 
opium of the people, nor is it at best a purely 
private concern, a matter of personal de- 
votion, quite irrelevant to public affairs, a 
Sunday school lesson which goes in one ear 
and out of the other. The very first para- 
graph lodges the colonists’ case for inde- 
pendence on their rights under the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God. 

The United States has had, and still has, 
its sharé of secularists, agnostics, and un- 
believers, but their manner of thought, 
when applied to American political and social 
ideas and institutions, is altogether alien to 
the authentic American tradition. Ours is 
unmistakably a nation under God and under 
law. Strike out God and His sovereignty 
over society, as well as over every single hu- 
man life, and the very logic of the Declaration 
of Independence collapses, And, hence, its 
very dynamism vanishes. 

Only in virtue of this inner principle can 
our institutions be rightly called free—insti- 
tutions that make for freedom. If this inner 
principle is ever lost, if the American peo- 
ple are ever alienated from it, then the in- 
stitutions themselves will eventually crum- 
bie, or ‘be changed by demagogues or ad- 
venturers into monstrous and tyrannical 
forms. Indeed, the whole democratic process 
itself will make for the worst of all tyrannies, 
the tyranny which is ushered in as the rule 
of the masses, and is always, shortly there- 
after, stabilized as ruthless dictatorship over 
everyone. 

Our respective countries haye spared 10 
effort in giving material aid to advance and 
sustain the cause of free government every- 
where. I believe our record in this respect 
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generosity and honest purpose. 
a a new cooperative effort, on a higher 
is urgently needed toward a renewal of 
litical philosophy that alone can offer 
8 Pre peoples of the world the stable hope 
oa common temporal salvation, under God 
and under law. 

In putting forth this effort, we shall be 


an international debt, for our ae, 

lic losophy came to us as a heri- 

i ae its Seating principles to the 

British constitutional tradition. But we also 

owe them to the philosophers of Athens, to 

the jurists of Italy, to the doomsmen of the 

ic tribes, to the great thinkers of 

and Salamanca, and especially to the 
sacred writers and prophets of the Bible. 

The tradition of the Founding Fathers has 
been continuously and appropriately pre- 

and honored in America as a sacred 
trust. It has been publicly and officially af- 
frmed on many occasions. President Lin- 
coln, on May 30, 1863, echoed this tradition 
when he said: 

“whereas the Senate of the United States, 
devoutly recognizing the supreme authority 
and just government of Almighty God in 
all affairs of men and nations, has by a 
resolution requested the President to des- 

ate and set apart a day of national prayer 
and humiliation; and whereas it is the duty 
of nations as well as of men to owe their 
dependence upon the overruling power of 
God, to confess their sins and trespasses in 
humble sorrow, yet with the assured hope 
that genuine repentance will lead to mercy 
and pardon.” 

The authentic voice of America rings out 
in those words. President Eisenhower in 
June 1952, quoted them in a proclamation 
of similar intent. He again emphasized this 
basic American doctrine, in his historical, 
inspiring second inaugural address on Jan- 
vary 21, 1957, when he stated: 

“I, too, am a witness, today testifying in 
your name to the principles and purposes to 
which we, as a people, are pledged. 

“Before all else, we seek, upon our com- 
mon labor as a Nation, the favor of Almighty 
God. Ahd the hopes in our hearts fashion 
the deepest prayers of our people.” 

The American affirmation still prevails 
and is expressed in the motto “In God. we 
trust,” not only engraved on American coins 
but also printed on American postage so 
that the whole world might know where we 
find our strength and courage, and where 
we stand. At this critical stage in history 
we are prepared to pay our debt to those 
from whom we received our philosophy by 
striving to make this philosophy the basic 
bond of the union with all those people who, 
like us, love freedom and justice. _ 

On January 5, 1957, in discussing factors 
that transcend the material, the President 
of the United States said that the Middle 
East is the birthplace of three great re- 
ligions—Moslem, Christian, and Hebrew. He 
added that “it would be intolerable if the 
holy places of the Middle East should be 
subjected to a rule that glorifies atheistic 
materialism. Mecca and Jerusalem are more 
than places on the map. They symbolize 
teligions which teach that the spirit has 
supremacy over matter and that the indi- 
vidual has a dignity and rights of which no 
a government can rightfully deprive 


With further reference to North America 
and the free world, President Eisenhower, in 
his state of the Union message to the Con- 
gress, January 10, 1957, made the following 
statements: . 

“The existence of a strongly armed im- 
Perialistic dictatorship poses a continuing 
threat to the free world’s, and thus to our 
own Nation’s, security and peace. * * * 
America alone and isolated cannot assure 
even its own security. We must be joined 
by the capability and resolution of nations 
that have proved themselves dependable de- 
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fenders of freedom. Isolation from them 
invites war.” 

And, with further reference to American 
principles, the President asserted, in the 
same message to the Congress: 

“The world has so shrunk that all free 
nations are our neighbors. Without coopera- 
tive neighbors, the United States cannot 
maintain its own security and welfare, be- 
cause, first, America’s vital interests are 
worldwide, embracing both hemispheres and 
every continent; second, we have community 
of interest with every nation in the free 
world; third, interdependence of interests 
requires a decent respect for the rights and 
peace of all peoples. 

“These principles motivate our actions 
within the United Nations. There, before all 
the world, by our loyalty to them, by our 
practices of them, we strive to set a standard 
to which all who seek justice and who 
hunger for peace can rally.” 

The rallying cause for democracy and free- 
dom—what we love and treasure—derives its 
meaning from a Judeo-Christian concept of 
life. The lines of the pre-Christian psalmist 
are taken up again, “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
Such is the truth that will save us, and that 
is why communism will be written off by 
history as a ‘failure. 

The United States of America is a great 
power. It has been accused of being a capi- 
talistic, materialistic nation. This is a moot 
question; it depends entirely on how one 
looks upon the use made of these attributes. 
We are regarded by many as a luxurious liv- 
ing people. We do enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living. We have even been ac- 
cused, by the Communists, of being war- 
mongers. Essentially, I am convinced, we are 
a God-loving, God-fearing people, who 
ardently desire, and abidingly seek, peace. 

We wish others to share our comfortable, 
decent standard of living, and our complete 
freedom. We do not confuse or equate lib- 
erty and plenty, but we regard a decent 
standard of living as an economic guarantee 
of freedom. We are opposed to a state of eco- 
nomic well-being which also entails slavery. 
We are prepared to share our freedom and 
economic way of life with others; we are pre- 
pared to make tremendous sacrifices to 
achieve this; and we are quite prepared to 
fight, if need be, to preserve our way of life. 

I believe the United States has grown to a 
position of world leadership not merely be- 
cause of its military and economic might, 
but rather, because of its moral fiber, because 
of its spiritual foundations and because of 
the righteousness of its chartered course 
and of its destiny. As it increases in leader- 
ship and responsibility, it is only natural 
that it will become more and more vulnerable 
to criticism and- attack. 

Individual Americans, including their 
leaders, are naturally fallible. But, the 
United States value and contribution to the 
free world should be evaluated and respected 
in the light of the total efforts of the Nation, 
as expressed and exemplified by the official 
acts of its executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. It is my humble opinion that thus 
far the United States has been faithful to its 
heritage. I leave its judgment to God and 
posterity. 





Soviet Domination of Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
received by me from Gaston O. Randvee, 
president of the Connecticut Estonian 
Society, Inc., and a declaration of that 
society. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CONNECTICUT 
ESTONIAN Society, INC., 
Willimantic, Conn., February 26, 1957. 


Senator Prescott BuUsH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: People of Estonian descent in 
the State of Connecticut observed the 39th 
anniversary of their country’s independence 
on February 24 in Willimantic. The gather- 
ing was sponsored by the Connecticut Es- 
tonian Society. More than 250 attended 
and accepted a declaration which is to be 
presented to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen of Connecticut, This decla- 
ration and a booklet entitled “Soviet Crimes 
Against Estonia” are enclosed herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
Gaston O. RANDVEE, 
President. 








DECLARATION 


The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian 
nation and against liberties, properties, and 
lives of Estonians. The perpetration of 
these crimes continues in violation of per- 
cepts of international law and solemn com- 
mitments of the U.S. S. R. 

The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet dominated countries, 
and preparation for new aggressions and 
other crimes is under way on a worldwide 
scale. Millions are suffering under Soviet 
imposed terror and misery. No people in 
the world have accepted voluntarily the 
Soviet system. All are longing for the’ op- 
portunity to overthrow the Communist 
regime. 

Throughout history Estonians have been 
fighting against the foreign invaders until 
they regained their independence after the 
liberation war against the Soviet Union. 
The same spirit prevails at present. Only 
overwhelming Soviet forces stationed in 
Estonia prevent the people from driving out 
the enemy. 

In their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declarations about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjected nations are not sufficient if they 
are not implemented. 

We declare that for achievement of inter- 
national peace and justice it is necessary 
that the free world condemn Soviet acts of 
aggression as international crimes, exercise 
pressures for the termination of these 
crimes, and as a first step demand the with- 
drawal of ail Soviet forces and administra- 
tion from Estonia and the other occupied 
countsies. This should be the primary con- 
dition in any dealings with the U.S. 5S. R. 





Rain in Texas—But Water Problems 
: Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many sections of Texas have ex- 
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perienced substantial rainfall within re- 
cent days. The rains have not been 
general enough or heavy enough to jus- 
tify a statement that the long, hard 
drought is broken; but they give a basis 
for hoping that. happy development will 
come before long. 

Mr. President, one happy development 
in that connection could be the taking 
of final action on the deficiency appro- 
priation bill which passed this body some 
time ago. I hope the distinguished 
President pro tempore will be able to 
have a conference held on the bill at an 
early date; and I express the hope that 
the House will agree to the Senate 
amendments, particularly the one with 
reference to the drought area and the 
feeds which will be used there, so that 
the provisions of the bill can be made 
effective during the cruel winter months. 

Even when the drought is finally 
broken, however, the water problems of 
Texas will remain to be solved. That 
point is stressed in a very able editorial 
appearing in the San Antonio News of 
February 19. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WELCOME RAIN WON’T SOLVE CHRONIC WATER 
PROBLEMS 


Welcome indeed are the soil-soaking rains 
which have fallen over most of the State in 
recent days, especially those in drought- 
plagued west and south Texas. Hopeful, too, 
are increasing signs that this region is head- 
ing into a wet-weather cycle which will re- 
store its crippled farm-and-ranch industry. 

But even the most optimistic weather 
prospects must be balanced against other 
hard and adverse facts. No matter how 
favorable a long-range turn.weather may 
take, it will require years to rebuild drought- 
damaged soil, restock ranges, and restore 
agricultural working capital which the dis- 
‘aster has all but exhausted. Whenever At 
may break, this worst drought in local his- 
tory will leave its mark on the Texas econ- 
omy for years to come. 

Furthermore, there is a very real danger 
that complacency toward this State’s acute 
and chronic water problems may be gener- 
ated by optimistic weather reports. That 
would indeed be foolishly shortsighted. 
Rain must not be allowed to ease the popu- 
lar demand and political pressure for devel- 
opment of a comprehensive, grand-scale 
State water-resources program. 

Politicians involved in the complex and 
costly water question are prone to be like 

_ the Southern farmer of folklore, who couldn’t 
fix his roof while it was raining and decided 
it didn’t need fixing when the weather was 
fair. That tendency is so strong that we 
have heard the half-serious opinion ex- 
pressed that it might be better for the State 
not to enjoy a general rain until after the 
55th Texas Legislature could complete action 
on the recommendations of the Texas Water 
Resources Commission. 

The fact is, however, that no amount of 
rain—at least no amount likely to fail in 
the Southwestern region—can solve Texas’ 
intensifying water problems. Rain is val- 
uable only to the degree it is captured and 
utilized. No bounty from the heavens will 
solve our distribution problem. 

Even with normal rainfall or more over a 
period of years, Texas’ demand for water will 
continue to outrun usable supply, especially 
for domestic and industrial purposes in the 

burgeoning metropolitan areas, unless multi- 
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million-dollar conservation plans are carried 
out. 

And finally we must remember: Where 
drought has struck once it will strike again. 
The increased prosperity which a wet- 
weather cycle would generate should be 
greeted for its aid in financing the programs 
and projects necessary to sustain our econ- 
omy through the next dry cycle. 





Retirement of Harold Rogers of the 
Washington Star 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s issue of the Washington Star there 
appears an article entitled “Harold 
Rogers, Reporter on Star 35 Years, Re- 
tires.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this interesting and informative article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. Mr. Rogers has had long and 
distinguished service as an active news- 
paperman and is well known for his fair- 
ness and ability. I have personally come 
into contact with him in connection with 
my duties on the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I have always 
found him to be eminently fair and ac- 
curate. 

Along with his many friends, I wish 
him every happiness in his well-deserved 
retirement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Harko_tp ROGERS, REPORTER ON STAR 35 YEARS, 
RETIRES 


Harold B. Rogers, 65, retires today after 
35 years as a reporter for the Star. 

A perennially youthful man in spirit and 
appearance, Mr. Rogers has chronicled much 
of the District’s growth fo its present bus- 
tling state. He handled, at various times, 
reports out of the Justice and Treasury De- 
partments and covered the planning and 
construction of the Federal triangle. 

In recent years, his byline has headed ac- 
counts of proceedings on Capitol Hill, when 
the subject was the District, from home rule 
to the budget, from proposed bridges to pleas 
to move the Capital elsewhere. - 


VARIED ASSIGNMENTS 


Since coming to the Star on March 4, 
1922, Mr. Rogers’ assignments brought him 
in contact with every phase of District life. 
His coverage of the ticklish restraint-of-trade 
suit against the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the District Medical Society won 
the respect of the city’s physicians. 

And the late Andrew Mellon once told 
Mr. Rogers, in private, he was not aware 
of rumors that held he was soon to build 
an art gallery for Washington. Some time 
after the conversation, plans to build such 
a gallery were announced. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Pendleton, Ind., 
where he was educated in its public schools. 
He tasted the flavor of newspaper work dur- 
ing his college days when he edited a maga- 
zine at Earlham College, in Richmond, Ind. 

He was graduated in 1914 and began work 
as a reporter for the Anderson (Ind.) Herald. 
He later attended the Columbia School of 
Journalism and then worked for a brief time 
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on the Danbury (Conn.) News. After Service 
with the Army during World War I, he joineg 
the Associated Press in Washington, 
later, the Star. 

HONORED AT DINNER 

At a dinner in his honor last night at tp, 
National Press Club, Mr, Rogers was g. 
scribed by close friends as a man who some. 
how has managed to come through 65 years 
without saying anything unpleasant about 
anybody or anything—even the weather 

Herbert F. Corn, managing editor of the 
Star, said Mr. Rogers always has had ea; 
access to almost anyone in public life be- 
cause of a reputation of never betraying 4 
confidence. , 

B. M. McKelvey, editor of the Star, ; 
gested the only upsetting quality in the 
was that “no one can get mad at him.” 

For his years ahead, away from budgets 
and rambling hearings on the Hill, Mr. Rogers 
was given a hi-fi set. 

He and his wife plan to relax at thei 
home, 3620 T Street NW. They have beer 
married 35 years. 

They have 2 sons, Thomas, 24, of Sait 
Lake City, Utah, and Richard, 32, of Norman 
Okla., both geologists. 


and 
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No Boom Lasts Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “No Boom Lasts Forever.” The 
article was written by Henry Hazlitt and 
was published in Newsweek magazine of 
March 4, 1957. I wish to emphasize the 
quotation in the article from a book 
entitled “Commonsense Economics”: 

The propensity to work, and not the pro- 
pensity to spend, is the foundation of 
national income and wealth. 


That not only is commonsense eco- 
nomics, but it is the essence of the sys- 
tem of private enterprise that we in- 
herited from the Jews of Old Testa- 
ment days. In the Old Testament are 
many references to property rights and 
principles of thrift. To those who may 
question Henry Hazlitt’s view that no 
boom lasts forever and inflation is a 
swindle, I commend the words of the 
prophet ®Wehemiah—Nehemiah 4: 6— 
who said: 

So built we the wall; and all the wall was 
joined together unto the half thereof: for 
the people had a mind to work. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


No Boom Lasts FOREVER 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The English-language edition has just 
appeared here of an important and illumi- 
nating book, Commonsense Economics by 
L. Albert Hahn. In addition to being a bril- 
liant refutation of some of the chief fallacies 
of Keynesian economics, it includes one of 
the most persuasive discussions of the busi- 
ness cycle, as well as the shewdest theoret- 
ical analysis of price formation on the stock 
markets, that I have ever read. 
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put the reader should be warned that 
te book is not, as its author seems to 
imagine, @ simple introductory text—“a sort 
of minimum economics for the business- 
pan.” For an introductory work Hahn's 
aposition is much too technical, condensed, 
and abstract. And though Hahn’s style is 
gudded with incisive epigrams, his book is 
pot on the whole easy to read, because his 
gntences are often involved and Germanic. 
yet readers who come to the book with 
yn adequate theoretical background will 
mlue it highly. Its correctives are par- 
ticularly needed at the present time, when 
nearly ever government in the world, most 
notably including our own, is looking at 
gents through Keynes-colored glasses, and 

ng that the present inflationary boom 
can be continued forever, provided only that 
the Government will continue to spend and 
spend, inflate and inflate. 
PROPENSITY TO WORK 

Hahn shows what is wrong with this 
theory and policy. “The propensity to work,” 
he insists, “and not the propensity to spend, 
js the foundation of national income and 
yealth.” No inflation, he points out, can be 
continued forever. The stimulus of any dose 
of inflation, no matter how large must ulti- 
mately exhaust itself. 

The Government is then faced with a 
dilemma—or rather a trilemma. If it tries 
to deflate the money and credit supply back 
to where it was, it will bring on price col- 
lapse, unemployment, bankruptcies, and 
perhaps prolonged depression. Even if it de- 
cides merely to vent the inflation from 
going further, it may find itself in trouble. 
For during any prolonged inflation more and 
more people begin to act on the assumption 
that the inflation will continue. Many secu- 
rity prices and commodity prices, many 
wage rates, many ambitious building and 
other capital-investment projects, are based 
not merely on the existing inflation but on 
the belief in a still further inflation. When 
it is clear that an inflation has been stopped, 
these anticipatory prices fall. Overambitious 
investment plans are scaled down or aban- 
doned. This creates what European eco- 
nomists call the stabilization crisis. 


INFLATION A SWINDLE 


If, unwilling to take the risk even of a 
stabilization Crisis, the Government con- 
tinues to inflate (by cheap-money policies, 
housing, subsidies, mortgage guaranties, 
farm subsidies, and even bigger spending), 
the boom may indeed be kept going longer. 
But it cam be kept going only at an ever- 
incr risk, not merely of a greater eco- 
nomic crisis at the end, but of a collapse of 
the Nation’s currency and credit. 

And there is no assurance, even so, that 
continued inflation can keep a boom going 
up to this point, much less than it can 
guarantee continued full employment. It 
can keep prices rising, but it cannot assure 
continuance of volume prosperity. The 
supposed magic of inflation, in fact, consists 
entirely in the maintenance of the money 
illusion, Once that is seen through by all 
major groups, the boom collapses. Inflation 
is essentially a swindle and cannot be openly 
planned. Creditors increase the interest 
tates they demand to compensate for the 
expected further depreciation of the cur- 
tency. Labor unions demand wage in- 
creases that outrun both price and produc- 
tivity increases. Inflation can work only as 
long as prices keep ahead of costs and main- 
tain profit margins. The moment costs run 
ahead of prices, the joys of the spree are over, 
and only the headache remains. 

And the sad part is that the whole binge 
is seen to have been unnecessary. Reason- 
ably full employment could have been main- 
tained all along, without inflation, by a suf- 
ficiently free and fluid adjustment of wage 
tates to prices and of prices to each other. 
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The Civil Service and the Spoils System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the early days of the 
first Eisenhower term of office, a secret 
plan was developed in the White House 
for the filling of many top civil-service 
jobs on an outright spoils-system basis. 
The plan emerged under the label of the 
Willis order. The effectiveness of this 
plan was greatly diminished when it was 
exposed to public view. 

Now that a second term is starting, it 
seems we are again faced with another 
patronage raid on career jobs, which the 
administration hopes will meet with 
greater success than the Willis order in 
taking care of party loyals. This time 
the plan is more cleverly designed, but 
is no less objectionable. It emerged only 
a few days ago in a letter from the White 
House over the signature of Philip Young 
to the heads of all departments and agen- 
cies. The plan was exposed for what 
it is in yesterday’s press. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an ar- 
ticle from yesterday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star over the byline of Joseph 
Young which I wish to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. This ar- 
ticle explains the plan, and indicates to 
some extent how it is designed to operate. 
Let me make it clear here and now that 
I do not propose to stand idly by and 
watch the merit system be torn apart by 
the administration to satisfy its appe- 
tite for patronage jobs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Move On To Pur More Top Joss UNDER 
POLItIcs—WHITE House Acts To TaKE Key 
Posts From Civit. SERVICE 

(By Joseph Young) 

The White House has asked Government 
department and agency heads to submit 
lists of all career executive jobs that they 
feel should be removed from civil service 
and placed under the political schedules. 
The Star learned today. 

The White House also asked the agen- 
cies to list their needs for new noncareer 
executive jobs. 

Outgoing CSC Chairman Philip Young, 
who in his capacity as personnel adviser to 
President Eisenhower signed the letter sent 
to the various agencies, denies that the 
intent is to raid top civil service career 
jobs. 





RECOMMENDATIONS CITED 


Mr. Young said the move is merely one 
to implement the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission and is so designated. 
The Hoover group proposed that a clear 
line of demarcation be drawn between 
career and political jobs so that career offi- 
cials can be kept out of political contro- 
versies and relieved of the responsibilities 
for the advocacy or defense of policies and 
programs. 

It also proposed that additional noncareer 
jobs be provided where needed and that 
such appointees not be placed in the line 
of command below career administrations. 
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The White House letter tnstructs the 
agencies to submit, within 90 days, their 
lists of career jobs that should be included 
in the noncareer (political) category. Also, 
the agencies were asKed to list any need for 
new executive jobs to be placed outside of 
civil service. 

This information, together with a policy 
statement from each agency explaining why 
their particular situation requires or does 
not require additional jobs, will be sent to 
the CSC’s executive director. In turn, the 
information to be sent to a special commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the Pres- 
ident’s Personnel Liaison Office in the White 
House, the Budget Bureau and the CSC. 


TO STUDY REQUESTS 


The White House letter said this commit- 
tee would study the requests and then make 
known to the agencies its decision on the 
job requests. The letter said that the com- 
mittee’s approval of such a job request list 
does not constitute requests, for additional 
political schedule C jobs and their final 
approval would still have to come from the 
Civil Service Commission. 

However, many career officials feel that 
any such job requests approved by the Presi- 
dent’s special committee would almost cer- 
tainly lead to approval by the CSC. 

In the letter to the agencies, the White 
House noted that the heads of Federal agen- 
cies recently stated that additional political 
executives are not needed now because leg- 
islation was secured by this administration 
for additional assistant secretaries in sev- 
eral departments. The letter added: 

“Nevertheless, if a current review indi- 
cates a further need, the necessary legisla- 
tive or administrative requests will be ini- 
tiated at the earliest possible date.” 

* Text oF WuiTe House LETTER ON NEW 

POLITICAL JOBS 


Some time ago the President wrote to me 
regarding the Hoover Commission person- 
nel recommendations which cover relation- 
ships between the noncareer political execu- 
tives and the career administrators in the 
Federal service. After indicating his gen- 
eral approval of these recommendations, the 
President stated: 

“I request that you develop—a program 
of action which takes these suggestions into 
account.” 

In this connection, President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“One of the most important reports sub- 
mitted by the Hoovér Commission deals with 
personnel with civil service. * * * The com- 
mission points out very effectively the de- 
gree to which better direction of the affairs 
of Government and improvement in the gen- 
eral level of its services to our people depend 
upon improved Federal personnel manage- 
mang Fe: 

The Commission emphasizes the vital need 
of strengthening our political executive 
group and offers many valuable sugestions 
for meeting this problem. * * * The Com- 
mission also emphasizes the need to 
strengthen the career service. * * * It is in- 
creasingly essential to our democratic sys- 
tem that our career personnel be competent, 
well trained, and nonpartisan. 


CRITERIA DEVELOPED 


The Commission points to the dangers of 
permitting career servants in the course of 
their work to become identified with partisan 
policies, and thus subject to personal attack. 
The Commission addressed itself to this diffi- 
cult and long-standing problem and de- 
veloped criteria for designating the tasks 
which are appropriate for political ap- 
pointees as distinguished from those which 
should be assigned to career employees. 

The Commission points out very properly 
that its suggested criteria must be applied 
with some degree of flexibility. I believe 
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that these criteria are basically sound and 
that they provide a useful guide for a prac- 
tical division of responsibility between these 
two. groups of public servants. 

Accordingly, it is the desire of the Presi- 
dent that positive action be taken. to im- 
prove personnel management by strengthen- 
ing both the political executive and career 
administrator groups in Government. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The first three recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on personnel and civil 


service seek to accomplish this objective. In 
brief, they provide: 
1. (a) That career administrators, as 


rapidly as possible, be relieved of responsi- 
bility for the advocacy or defense of policies 
and programs, and that they be kept out of 
political controversies. 

1. (b) That, to the extent needed, addi- 
tional noncareer executives be provided at 
the departmental level; and that noncareer 
appointees not be placed in line of com- 
mand below career administrators. 

2. That the President designate the posi- 
tions which should be in the noncareer cate- 
gory in accordance with the criteria specified 
in the report, but with some flexibility. 

To carry out recommendation No. 1 (a), 
the heads of departments and independent 
establishments will prepare and promulgate 
to their personnel a policy statement which 
fits their particular situation, but definitely 
carries out the desires of the President and 
the Hoover Commission recommendations to 
keep career administrators out of political 
controversies. 

Two copies of this policy statement should 
be submitted to the executive director, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
within 30 days from the date of this letter. 
Practically all agencies agreed to this recom- 
mendation at the time comments were sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget in reply 
to Budget Bulletin No. 55-5. 


TO REVIEW NEEDS 


To implement recommendation No. 1 (b), 
the heads of departments and independent 
establishments will review their need for 
additional noncareer executives. In sub- 
mitting comments in reply to the Budget 
Bulletin No. 55-5, the heads of most agen- 
cies stated that additional political execu- 
tives are not needed now because legislation 
was secured by this administration for addi- 
tional assistant secretaries in several depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, if a current review in- 
dicates a further need, the necessary legisla- 
tive or administrative requests will be initi- 
ated at the earliest possible date. 

To implement recommendation No. 2, the 
heads of departments and independent es- 
tablishments will compile a list of the posi- 
tions in their agency which, in their opinion, 
should be included in the noncareer execu- 
tive group, with the following exceptions: 

1. The positions filled by Presidential ap- 
pointment, with or without confirmation by 
the Senate, need not be listed. However, 
each agency will report on the above-men- 
tioned list, the total number of such posi- 
tions, as of December 31, 1956. 


TO REPORT TOTAL 


2. The positions in the noncareer execu- 
tive group which are now excepted as sched- 
ule C positions need not be listed because 
information regarding these positions is al- 
ready available. However, each agency will 
report on the above-mentioned list, the total 
number of such positions, as of December 
31, 1956. (Note: Do not include the positions 
of a personal and confidential nature, such 
as junior personal aides, confidential secre- 
taries, and personal chauffeurs.because they 
are not executives.) 

All other positions, which the head of each 
agency wishes to include in the noncareer 
executive group, will be placed on this list 
by (a) title of the position, (b) organiza- 
tional location, and (c) grade. 
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For each position on this list, submit, in 
addition, (a) an organization chart showing 
the location of the position in the agency, 
(b) a copy of the official position description, 
and (c) a statement which sets forth the 
characteristics and reasons for including the 
position in the noncareer executive group. 

The criteria in paragraphs (b) an (c) of 
Recommendation No. 2 of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice, with such flexibility as may be required, 
shall be used in the preparation of this list. 


NINETY-DAY LIMIT SET 


Kindly submit the list with accompanying 
material in quadruplicate within 90 days 
from the date of this letter to the Executive 
Director, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Upon receipt of these lists, representatives 
of the President’s adviser on personnel man- 
agement, of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and of the Civil Service Commission 
will review them to assure reasonable com- 
pliance with the criteria. The results of this 
joint review will be communicated to the 
heads of agencies, following which steps will 
be taken by the agencies and these repre- 
sentatives to resolve any differences. 

The finally approved and authenticated list 
will be sent to each agency head. Thee lists 
do not constitute requests for additional 
schedule C positions. The practice now fol- 
lowed of securing Civil Service Commission 
approval of schedule C cases is not changed 
by these instructions. The above-mentioned 
review is to assure compliance with criteria 
and to give one committee the overall picture 
on the total noncareer executive group. 

By direction of the President: 

PuiILir YOuNG. 





Lower Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor which recently appeared in the 
Washington Star. This letter is in reply 
to.a Washington Star editorial of Feb- 
ruary 11. 

The letter deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
Its author is Mr. Robert G. Lewis, of the 
National Farmers Union, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Lewis is an outstanding agri- 
cultural journalist and an able student 
of agricultural economics. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lower Price Supports 

Your editorial of February 11 is very dis- 
appointing in a newspaper that usually ex- 
hibits outstanding integrity and good sense. 

In the first place, you should hold your- 
selves above indulging in the propagandistic 
euphemisms which are, perhaps necessarily, 
the usual tongue of the, working politicians. 
Your editorial notes that the new support 
price for eight farm commodities has been 
set below presently prevailing market prices, 
then remarks approvingly that “it is an op- 
portune moment for the Department of Agri- 
culture to move toward its goal of farm pro- 
duction for consumption instead of storage in 
Government warehouses.” This somewhat 


* almost universal practice (by private means) 
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embellishes even Secretary Benson's s), 
ized terminology for his goal as “price 
ports which will not accumulate surpluses . 

By what right do you call the device y,, 
are discussing here a price support? 1; aoe 
so-called support is to be collapsed oppor. 
tunely so as to keep it below the market rice, 
it is a travesty to go on using an honest word 
in a way that falsely suggests the device 
under-consideration will be or is intended jy 
some way to support the market price. ! 

In the context of Government farm Price 
and income programs, it is not possibje to 
support prices of farm commodities Without 
either accumulating surplus stocks for gis. 
posal or use or in Government storage or 
otherwise administering artificial scarcity in 
the market supply thereof. The Eisenhower 
administration aims in the long run to avoid 
completely the obligation to do anything to 
support farm prices; it is repeatedly and ey. 
plicitly on record to that effect. 

The administration would not have needeg 
to lose three times as much on farm price 
supports in 4 years as previous administra. 
tions lost in 20 years if it had, for one thing 
enlarged the authority of farmers to regulats 
their production to cover additional com. 
modities. 

Farmers time after time have voted by 9 
to 1 margins to concur in such voluntary 
regulation of their marketings, which is the 


Ran. 


su 


of other industries to maintain their prices 
at chosen levels. In fact, higher supports 
would have helped, in conjunction with a 
more extensive program of adjusting produc. 
tion and marketings, to encourage participa. 
tion by farmers and so to keep losses down. 
But instead, the administration made no 
effort whatsoever to take timely steps to ad- 
just to the supply-demand imbalance as it 
developed, neither by strengthening the 
means for controlling production, nor by 
averting measures to increase consump- 
on. 

The strangest sophistry of all is your con- 
tention that those who oppose this reduction 
in support prices are crying before the farmer 
is hurt. This is so, you say, because the new 
support price has been cut below present 
market prices for the eight commodities con- 
cerned. 

Well, give the rabbit credit for squealing 
ahead of the closing jaws of the wolf; for 4 
years now, farmers have watched Secretary 
Benson deflate the price supports for these 
commodities by 25 percent and more, as 
market prices sagged lower and lower. Next 
year, by your reasoning, Mr. Benson should 
collapse the support even lower to avoid any 
risk that the downward spiral of farm prices 
might catch up. 

RosBertT G. LEw!ts, 
National Farmers Union. 
WASHINGTON. 





The Tungsten-Buying Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the ‘Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Until Christmas,” which 
appeared in today’s Washington Daily 
News, in which one of the important 
beneficiaries of the Government’s tuns- 
sten-buying program calls it a $300 mil- 
lion boondoggle. 
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Pending in Congress are appropriation bills 
gmounting to $70 million, mainly to con- 
tinue the tungsten subsidy. 

The House has turned them down. The 
senate wants to spend the money. The ar- 

t will be settled in conference and 

tative Micusar. J. Kirwan, Demo- 

crat, of Ohio, heads the House group in 
the conference. 

Representative KirwAN says he is “ready to 
sit tight until Christmas” to save the money. 
We hope he sits until spring, if necessary. 





The Rights of the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Rights of the Consumer,” 
witten by Clarence E. Bonnett, and 
published ih U. S. A., an American mag- 
azine of fact and opinion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe RIGHTS OF THE CONSUMER 


(By Clarence E. Bonnett, Tulane University 
School of Business Administration) 


In discussion of closed-shop agreements 
and right-to-work laws, the issues are usual- 
ly stated in terms of the rights of a worker 
versus the rights of-the union, rarely in terms 
of the rights of the consumer. .- 

Yet, since all of us are consumers, our 
rights should be preeminent in all questions 
involving public policy and laws pertaining 
thereto. A résumé of these arguments pro 
and con will serve to show the neglect of the 
consumer’s viewpoint: 

ARGUMENT FOR FREEDOM 


Tt is argued that the worker has the right 
to join or not to join a union without com- 
pulsion from any source. He has the right 
to work for any employer who desires to hire 
him and on such terms as are mutually satis- 
factory. He should not be forced to join a 
union and pay dues to it when he dislikes 
the union officials and the manner in which 
they operate the union. He may have 
worked for that employer for many years; 
he may be one of a few or many workers 
Who are unwilling to join the union so as to 
establish the closed shop. 
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For instance, the oft-cited Danbury Hat- 
ters case arose because D. E. Loewe refused 
to discharge a few of his oldest workers who 
would not join the hatters’ union which 
then in combination with the hat manufac- 
turers’ association had formed an almost 
complete monopoly of making hats. 

More recently, the head of a concern in 
Cleveland, Ohio, appeased the union by sign- 
ing a closed-shop agreement when none of 
his employees otherwise could be induced to 
join the union. He thus avoided a polecat 
strike and stranger picketing by professional 
goons. The noted-Shinner case involved a 
polecat strike which was sustained by our 
highest Court. 

ARGUMENT FOR MONOPOLY 


Unionists argue that the closed shop is 
essential to the security of the union. No 
worker is entitled to work in a shop and 
enjoy the higher wages and better con- 
ditions obtained by the union without being 
subject to union discipline and paying the 
union dues which are necessary for its effec- 
tive maintenance. 

A closed shop, unionists argue, allows 
union officials to devote their time to giving 
members the most for their money in han- 
dling grievances and the like, and not in 
carrying on organization campaigns with 
highly individualistic workers. A closed 
shop protects the union from undercutting 
by an unscrupulous employer and from raids 
by rival unions. No worker has the right 
to undermine his class. Democracy in in- 
dustry requires that the majority should 
determine the conditions for the entire 
group, for “what’s good for America is good 
for the unions.” 

EFFECTIVE REBUTTAL 


In rebuttal, it is claimed that no worker 
should be compelled to pay union dues to 
hold a job, any more than that everybody 
in a community should support a certain 
church, chamber of commerce, any othér 
organization which contributes to a com- 
munity’s good. 

In America, opinion is strongly against a 
government-established church with un- 
willing members. How can we logically favor 
a government-sponsored union with the 
closed shop and compulsory membership? 
Moreover, a union which cannot exist with- 
out captive (unwilling) members deserves to 
fail. A union is not a branch of government 
empowered to levy taxes upon everyone 
within a shop or factory not owned by the 
union. 

PREJUDICED REJOINDER 

In rejoinder, union officials contend that 
when industry is dominated by giant cor- 
porations, the individual actually has no 
rights as a worker that the employer needs 
to respect and, accordingly, the right to be 
nonunion does not exist. 

TRIPLE CONSPIRACY 


Even assuming that all workers in an in- 
dustry wanted the closed shop and that all 
employers were willing to grant such a shop, 
should they be allowed to reach a collective 
agreement for the closed shop? 

This is a question where the consumer's 
rights should have the fullest consideration. 
That situation lends itself to a collusion for 
fixing prices—a double or even triple con- 
spiracy against consumers, potential work- 
ers, and potential employers, often with the 
tacit,.if not corrupt, sanction of public offi- 
cials who fail to enforce the law. 

However, the law can be evaded or avoided 
under interpretations of the amended Sher- 
man Antitrust Act by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as in the Apex Hosiery 
case, since the union was exempted from that 
act in conducting a polecat sitdown strike 
to unionize Apex, with every indication of 
trying to stop its cut-throat competition. 

For years the union of photoengravers ac- 
tually fixed the price at which the photoen- 
graver charged his customers. In the Brims 
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case, it was the activities of the material 
dealers and contractors, reinforced by those 
of the union, that made the combination an 
unlawful conspiracy against dealers outside 
Chicago. Under closed-shop agreements, 
material dealers and contractors can avoid 
the law by allowing the union to do all the 
restraining of trade. 

In the clothing industry today, unions 
police the industry to prevent cut-throat 
competition, and an examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission gave an opinion that the 
Government had no case against such polic- 
ing. 

Conference proceedings of the coal opera- 
tors’ and miners’ union tell a story of how 
the union was given the closed shop with 
the checkoff so as to have funds to organize 
nonunion™ mines and stop the competition 
of the West Virginia coal-mine operators. 


e FOR WHOSE WELFARE? 


Today, a special committee of the Senate 
of the United States is investigating union 
racketeering, and undoubtedly has the 
power to look into the operation of the 
closed shop in fostering a conspiracy against 
the consumer. 

Union grafting on welfare funds probably 
hurts the union member as much if not 
more than the consumer; it hurts the con- 
sumer if employers charge higher prices to 
meet the levy on them for the fund. But 
the charge would probably be the same 
whether the union officials were honest or 
corrupt. Nor should Congress overlook the 
fact that a welfare fund administered in 
fact by union officials fortified by the closed 
shop gives them enormous power over union 
members, and that that power can be exer- 
cised to the great detriment of the consumer. 

President Eisenhower has urged indus- 
trialists and union officials to refrain from 
increasing prices and wages which are add- 
ing to the spiral of inflation. The history 
of labor-management relations in the United 
States, however, is replete with instances 
where the closed-shop unionists and indus- 
trialists did not exercise such restraint, and 
priced themselves out of the market. — 

Through it all, the consumer was made to 
pay dearly for such conspiracies. We can- 
not trust either some industrialists or sage 
unionists, as unrestrained separate groups, 
to give due consideration to the consumer; 
how much less can we expect of them when 
they are in a closed-shop combination. Too 
often, such a combination desires a strike to 
force up prices. 


It is high time to consider the consumer 
before we have a spontaneous or planned 
buyers’ strike with its inevitable depres- 
sion and deflation. 





Joyce Kilmer’s Son Pays Tribute to St. 
David 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr>O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow is St. David’s Day, and in 
honor of this day I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article written at 
my request by Kenton Kilmer, of the 
History and Government Division of the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Kilmer is the 
son of the late Joyce Kilmer, the poet 
who was killed in action in World War I, 
and in his tribute to the patron saint of 
Wales will be detected the touch of poetic 
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beauty that made the poems of his cele- 
brated father an imperishable part of 
American literature. 
The article follows: 
Sr. Davip’s Day, Marcu 1, 1957 


March 1 is a day that never passes un- 
noticed by any man with even a drop of 
Welsh blood. On this day we honor St. 
David, archbishop of Caerleon, and patron 
saint of Wales—and in honoring this great 
saint we join, all over the world, in loving 
tribute to the land of strength and beauty, 
of rugged coasts and craggy mountains, of 
deep green valleys and steep hillside pastures. 
Out of the depth and strength of the heart 
of Wales come the poetry and song, the wis- 
dom and stubborn courage, that are the 
Welsh contribution to America. Today we 
give thanks to Wales for these qualities, and 
to St. David, the patron saint of Waleg, and 
to God, whom St. David served with 
Welsh determination and single-mindedness 
throughout his long and fruitful life. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, the great Welsh his- 
torian to whom we owe much of our knowl- 
edge of early Britain, writing almost 700 
years after St. David’s time, splendidly sums 
up what the life of the saint meant to his 
contemporaries and to those who came after 
him. Giraldus calls St. David “a mirror 
and pattern to all, instructing both by word 
and example, excellent in his preaching, but 
still more so in his works. He was,” Giraldus 
continues, “a doctrine to all, a guide to the 
religious, a life to the poor, a support to 
orphans, a protection to widows, a father to 
the fatherless, a rule to monks, and a model 
to teachers; becoming all to all, that so he 
might gain all to God.” 

The story of St. David, as we read it today, 
is cluttered with the legendary accretions of 
the centuries. A pedigree places the saint as 
18th in lineal descent from the Virgin Mary 
herself. A pious tale accounts for the warmth 
and health-giving properties of the hot 
chalybeate springs at the town of Bath, in 
Somerset, by recounting how an angel gave 
the springs these properties to help the saint 
to rest and relax after a hard preaching tour. 
Whenever St. David preached, a white dove 
perched on his shoulder, and the ground un- 
der his feet humped itself up into a hill so 
that he could be the more easily seen and 
heard. 

These are foolish stories, such as accumu- 
late around the reputation of a great man, 
attracted by the dynamism of his character 
as dust flies to an electrically charged object. 
Brush them off, and even after 15 centuries 
the character of the historical St. David 
shines forth clearly—a man of force and 
wisdom and kindness, builder of churches, 
founder of monasteries and convents, organ- 
izer of the church in Wales, a man loved and 
admired by his contemporaries and successors. 
He was a fighter for the faith, and it was not 
entirely an error that a later age, the age of 
chivalry, made of him a hero of knightly 
romance, one of the seven champions of 
Christendom. In sober fact, he wore no 
armor and swung no sword, except that, 
following St. Paul’s advice, he put on the 
whole armor of God, and took up the shield 
of faith, and the helmet of saivation, and 
the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God. In this warfare St. David is still our 
leader, and his influence, through the Welsh, 
is strong for good in today’s America. 


LL 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer,-under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien: to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S&S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws Or THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock- 


‘p. m., to insure publication the following 


morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—I¢ many 
script or proofs have not been returneg 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mh 

addressed the Senate (House or Qo. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereatte, 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsIon,, 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period g, 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date When 
its printing was authorized: Provided, Thy 
at the expiration of each session of Cong 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 Gays, 
unless otherwise ordered by the COM Mittee 

8. Corrections——The permanent Reco 4 
made uj@for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; ther. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub), 
Printer within that time: Provided, Thy 
upon the final adjournment of each sessigy 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe: 
Provided further, That no Member of (op. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thay 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shajj 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish iy 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report o 
print of any committee or subcommitte 
when said report or print has been Previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed ty 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When eithe 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. Thi 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension’ of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIoNaL Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcon 
by @ Member under leave to print or to er 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by th2 Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 

, With a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall retum 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressIoNl 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the mant- 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the Appendix, and shal! make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper plac 
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Progressive Spirit in an Age of Con- 
formity—Address by Senator Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


"" THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
nnanimous consent to have printed in 
ne Appendix of the Recorp an address 
slivered by the distinguished senior 
senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] on 
nursday night at the National Roose- 
sit Day dinner of Americans for Demo- 
atic Action, at the Hotel Commodore, 
mn New York City. Our colleague spoke 
m the Progressive Spirit in an Age of 
ronformity. I have found his address to 
fe an unusually clear statement of the 
iberal view, and I think his remarks will 
be of interest to all who read the ReEcorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
s follows: 

gE PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT IN AN AGE OF CoN- 

FORMITY 
(By Senator Paut H. Dovetas, before the 
Roosevelt Day dinner, New York, A. D. A., 
Hotel Commodore, February 28, 1957) 
I 


We are all familiar with the two opposing 
ties in a Society, namely the progressive 
nd the conforming. ‘The progressives are 
the innovators—those who seek for new and 
r ways of doing things and whose aim 
is a more abundant life for all. The con- 
are the conservatives who seek to 
guard a established order and who resist 
History is in large part the struggle be- 
tween these two groups as they compete for 
the support of the intermediate group or 
those who are neither completely conserva- 
tive nor completely progressive, and whose 
judgment determines the victory. 

Both groups, of course, are necessary for a 
sound society. But there is also little doubt 
that we advance through the efforts of the 
progressives. Without new ideas, society 

ould become stagnant and changeless. A 
half century ago, a little known anthropol- 
gist, William Jones, pointed out that not 
nly the development but even the survival 
if a society depended upon its ability to 
neet the requirements of a surrounding 

orld and an environment which itself was 

ot static, but always changing. 

Recently, Arnold Toynbee has ti\ken up the 

me theme and finds in stimulus an effec- 
‘ive response the key~to progress. 

As to what makes some men and women 

ogressives, Or as we loosely say, liberals, 

te have a wide variety of explanations. 
ome, like the inimitable W. S. Gilbert, 
ce it a matter of pure heredity or the 
ngement of the genes as he did in these 


10rm Us 


line 


“I often think it’s comical 
That Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal : 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either @ little Liberal 
' Or else @ little Conservative.” 
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The physiologist accounts for the differ- 
ences by the normal transition from con- 
forming childhood through rebellious ado- 
lescence to settled middle age as the result 
of changes in metabolism and of nerve re- 
sponse. The psychiatrist will explain that 
each group is reacting against the opposites 
in their respective parents, conformists re- 
belling against their progressive parents and 
progressives in turn revolting against con- 
servative fathers and authoritarians. Liber- 
tarians like John Stuart Mill are in this view 
the result of the authoritarian practices of 
their parents and authoritarians like Hitler 
the product of undisciplined fathers. 

The economic interpreters of history, how- 
ever, turn from forces inside to those outside 
of man. Some say that progress comes as 
the external conditions of life become less 
harsh and men have the leisure for inven- 
tions. Others, like Hugh Cecil, say that con- 
servatism is the child of enjoyment and that 
a contented people will always like the fa- 
miliar and distrust the unknown and hence 
be conservative and conforming. The*busi- 
ness-cycle interpreters follow this lead. 
Conservatism and conformity, they declare, 
are the characteristics of prosperity. When 
all is apparently going well, when incomes 
are rising and employment relatively full, the 
mass of people are complacent with things 
as they are. It is only when a severe reces- 
sion or a depression sets in that society in 
desperation is willing to innovate. 

All of these theories are partially true. 
But they leave the answer as to whether one 
is a conformist or a progressive to forces out- 


“ side human choice and to be determined for 


us by fatalistic forces which the individual 
cannot control. 

Man, however, is not a mere puppet. He 
can miake rational choices and that is the 
justification for adult education, journals 
of opinion, political parties and such meet- 
ings as that which we are having tonight. 

I take it that there is little doubt as to 
which side we of the A. D. A. are on and 
under which banner we want to range our- 
selves. It is the standard of the progressives. 
We recognize that progress, as I have said, 
comes from the innovators. If mankind had 
always held to the existing and the familiar 
and had never dared to launch into the un- 
known, we would still be naked savages, 
huddled in caves and living off berries and 
small game. The whole complex which we 
call civilization would not exist. 

This is true even though the conservatives 
also perform a valuable function. For they 
furnish the inertia against which a good 
idea must test itself. They help to save so- 
ciety from too many mistakes. They provide 
the stability which prevents the rate of 
change from being so catastrophically fast as 
to imperil both the mental health of indi- 
viduals and the cohésion of society. . 

And yet when all is said and done, there 
is seldom any real danger that there will be 
too few conservatives. Man is indeed so con- 
ditioned by the familiar that the danger is 
all the other way. It is the ranks of the 
progressives which tend at best to be thin 
and against whom the heavy pressure of the 
here and now operates with powerful effect. 

If we could, we would like to be the Akhe- 
natons, the Michelangelos, the Beethovens, 
the Jeffersons, the Darwins, and the Ein- 
steins. Instinctively, we recognize these as 
beings superior to the uniformity of the tra- 
ditionalists and conformists. 

Yet such innovators as these possess qual- 
ities with which few of us are endowed. Are 
we then to be condemned to mere passivity? 


By no means. For if we cannot be path- 
finders ourselves, we can nevertheless ad- 
mire those who are and encourage them on 
their way. Moreover, we can at least be part 
of the wagon train of humanity as it moves 
westward toward the horizon into new coun- 
try and can have the fellowship of shared 
adventure. 

We are all of course aware of the qualifi- 
cations which we should make. Innovation 
should not be blind or haphazard. If it is, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. Inno- 
vation should deal with real problems and 
the proposed answers should be based on ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience. Co- 
lumbus was not a reckless adventurer but 
instead based his venture upon a variety of 
observations and much evidence. But prob- 
ably the innovator or the progressive, like 
Columbus, does need to be sustained by an 
inner faith. 

In this connection it,is well to remember 
Santayana’s sonnet: 


“Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save that which faith deciphered in the 
skies. 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art.”’ 


The innovator must believe that at its 
heart the universe is friendly and the un- 
known is as an exciting chailenge and not 
a fearsome adversary. He must believe that 
we do not know all the secrets of life and 
that there is much more of truth yet to be 
discovered and revealed. With this realiza- 
tion go modesty and an absence of cocksure- 
ness. 

II 


It is sometimes said that America has 
been progressive in the applied arts but con- 
servative in politics and human affairs. The 
first is true as our unparalleled material 
progress abundantly demonstrates. But the 
second is at best only partially true. 

The founding of our country was in itself 
an innovation, so great a one that John Win- 
throp, the first governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony wrote in his diary (as he sailed 
toward the New World), “We are as a city on 
a hill. The eyes of all men are upon us.” 
And the new Republic which was established 
after 160 years of experiment, was a noble 
venture into the future. Inspired no doubt 
by the great English and French writers of 
the period, it was nevertheless, the first time 
that satesmen declared that government was 
designed to promote the innate rights of men 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” and that its just powers came from 
the people. This was not merely the pale 
faith of summer soldiers and of sunshire 
patriots—it was backed up with blood, in the 
snow of Valley Forge and the stifling heat of 
Cowpens. From out of the success of the 
American Revolution came the great exten- 
sion over the Western World not merely of 
political but also of social democracy. Jef- 
ferson and his great collaborator, Madison, 
and sturdy George Mason, together with a 
host. of others helped to release upon the 
world the liberating influences of freedom. 

And this yeast still moves upon the waters 
and in the spirit of man in far off Africa and 
Asia. 

Three-quarters of a century later the North 
and the West took up arms not merely to 
preserve the American Union as a physical 
entity but also to free the slaves and permit 
the democratic experiment to go on. In the 
bloodiest war of modern times, this faith 
was then affirmed. 
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There followed 40 years of reaction in 
which the American spirit wandered through 
the deserts of materialistic conformity. But 
the seeds sown during this period by the 
populists and the muckrakers began to take 
root and to- flower in the progressive move- 
ment from 1910 to 1916. Reform was in the 
air—the legal protection of women and chil- 
dren, the development of popular govern- 
ment and more equitable taxation and a 
myriad of other causes were being vigorously 
advocated. Under a liberal President, “be- 
ginnings were made on many of these inno- 
vations. 

But then came the war, which absorbed 
all the energies of the Nation. And after 
it, as after the Civil War, came reaction and 
materialism. The progressive spirit seemed 
to be dead and such revolt as there was, was 
channeled against the prohibitory amend- 
ment and along the supposed paths of Sig- 
mund Freud. Articulate America was too 
much absorbed in getting rich via the stock 
market to give much thought to the future 
of our country. 

With the economic collapse came an 
awakening. Under the magnetic and in- 
spired leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a host of measures were passed in the 5 years 
between 1933 and 1938. 

Since then in internal affairs a legislative 
stalemate has set in. A bipartisan coalition 
of conservative Democrats and Republicans 
has dominated Congress. Moreover, just as 
the new Toryism in Great Britain has ceased 
its open opposition to social reform and no 
longer seeks to repeal the welfare measures of 
the past, so has the self-styled’ modern Re- 
publicanism. Quiet alministrative sabotage 
is of course practiced but no open frontal at- 
tack is being made. The progressive forces 
in politics find themselves therefore forced 
to engage in a whole series of defensive ac- 
tions on apparently minor issues which be- 
cause they are complicated do not stir the 
blood or awaken the support of the people. 

We are indeed in a period like the late 
twenties. The enthusiasm of an earlier pe- 
riod has subsided, people are much better off, 
the stock market has been booming, there is 
a rush to the suburbs and to the conforming 
type of life which the suburbs generally en- 
courage, there is a big demand for tranquil- 
izers so that we can be drugged into a happy 
state of euphoria, the daily and weekly press 
of the country is steadily becoming more and 
more the organ of big business and the pur- 
veyor of mental-happiness pills. Big cor- 
porations are more and more dominating the 
scene and imposing their own standards of 
behavior and opinion not only upon their 
executives, both junior and senior, but also 
upon all who aspire to admission into those 
classes. 

In politics there has been such a rush to- 
ward the middle of the road that a terrific 
traffic jam has been created there. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of a good Senator is said to 
be “accommodation” and a willingness to 
bow to the will of the inner club. All this 
has led to what an observer has termed “the 
bland leading the bland.” 

Moreover, with many of the old immediate 
goals apparently obtained conformists are 
proclaiming and erstwhile progressives are 
questioning whether progressivism has not 
shot its bolt. Is there need, people ask, for 
any more crusades? Will not our great in- 
dustrial machine pour out increasing riches 
for us all without effort or are 
we not moving into the best of all possible 
worlds where we can abandon public effort 
for private enjoyment? 

This is a good question but I hope you will 
forgive me if I do not give a answer. 
The men and women of my generation have 
heard all this before. For this is precisely 
what was being proclaimed and believed in 
the 1920's and was proved to be terribly false 
in a few short years. 
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While I am no such prophet of gloom and 
doom as Herbert Hoover and George Hum- 
phrey, I think I know enough both of history 
and of the present to believe that no social 
order, including our own, is perfect, that 
great improvements can and should be made, 
and that change and recurring crises, eco- 
nomic, social and military, sweep upon the 
world and that there are really no happy 
islands of secure contentment left. The 
question is whether we progressives should 
try to perfect our civilization and to prepare 
for these crises or join the lotus-eating con- 
formists in a thoughtless acceptance of the 
carefully cultivated mood of the times. 
There ean, I think, be only one answer which 

_-forward-minded men and women can make. 
And that is forward. 


mr 


But in what direction shall we move? 
Here I would like to suggest the following 
lines for needed action which certainly 
should call for our best thought and most 
courageous action: 

1. The first is the necessary job of guarding 
the social gains we now have from erosion 
and making further improvements in them, 
Here I would emphasize the protection of 
consumers from the exactions of the big oil 
and gas combines, the protection of trade 
and service employees, far better care for 
our migratory farm laborers and the unfor- 
tunate children who follow in their wake, 
the development of our water resources and 
of atomic energy, the reform of our taxing 
system, the adequate development of educa- 
tion to give all a decent chance and to en- 
able the gifted to make especial progress; 
a telentless war upon the slums and the pro- 
vision of decent housing for those in the 
lower and middle income groups. 

2. The improvement of race relations and 
the eradication of racial and religious dis- 
crimination as rapidly as possible. Here is 
something that men and women can work for 
with all their heart and soul. Legislation in 
this direction is important but even more 
important is the development and demon- 
stration of this spirit in the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups. The Boy Scout slogan 
of doing a good deed every day is a worthy 
one. But if each of us would do some con- 
crete act of friendliness toward men and 
women of other groups only every week, it 
would sweeten the whole spirit of American 
life. And from it would flow greater fellow- 
ship and friendship within our society and 
strengthen collective-efforts to remove pres- 
ent abuses, as by civil rights legislation that 
is so long overdue. 

3. I would further urge that a concentra- 
tion of business and power is neither desir- 
able nor inevitable and that what we should 
seek instead is a broader distribution of 
property and of power to the end that all 
may have enough to be secure but not so 
much as to menace others. 

This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times. If the present trend 
toward bigness continues, then society will 
become divided between a relatively small 
group of managers and large groups of petty 
officials and workers. I am convinced that 
the economic efficiency of the modern busi- 
ness Goliaths is probably exaggerated and 
that their advantages are primarily financial 
and marketing. Their increase threatens 
indeed to replace democracy with a plu- 
tocracy administered by a managerial class. 
Moreover, as White has pointed out, the 
type of organization man which de 
under this system is not the self-reliant 
American whom we prize. 

European Socialists are content to let these 
giants become ever larger, believing that ulti- 
mately the state will then collectivize them. 
But even if this did occur, it would not be 
desirable. For power and control would be 
within even fewer hands. If the state con- 
trols the vast proportion of economic activity 
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and a political party controls the state ,, 
much freedom would there be for opponey,” 
Few political leaders are deeply toleray: 
nature. They have to be taught tolera;, 
the balance of political and economic p, 
within the state. Let that balance pa.” 
overwhelming or put almost complete pean 
in their hands, then they will almos; ol 
tainly use that power to coerce oppositi,. 
Russia should have taught us the lesson ty 
complete collectivism is ultimately des... 
tive of freedom. "an 
The founders of American Progressiyig 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in for. 
times, and La Follette, Norris, and Brang, 
in our generation had a sounder vision. 
wanted to distribute power more broadly a 
that initiative would be stimulated ani. 
that men could be more free. i 
I submit that even in the financial cy, 
yons of New York, the great steel mij); ot 
Pittsburgh and Gary and the automobile 
factories of Detroit, this philosophy js sy 
true. We should try to protect smal) and 
moderate-size business and the family farm, 
We should try to democratize the great og. 
porations by developing more stockholdery 
like Lewis Gilbert and promoting minority 
representation upon boards of directors. ag 
we practice in my home State of Mlinois 
At the same time we should seek the fy. 
ther democratization of the big unions whi, 
big industry has called into being. In som 
fields government has a distinct functioy 
to perform but our overall goal, I submit, 
should be distributivism rather than colle. 
tivism. 
4. Finally, I should like to suggest that oy 
frontiers have long since passed the Pacif, 
and are now worldwide. Although we hay 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, w 
are the most powerful nation on the globe, 
Are we to go the way of Babylon and Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and the other great en. 
pires which have risen and fallen? If w 
are as selfish as they were, we will. But if 
we can devote a fraction of our energies into 
making this a better world for the teeming 
populations of the earth, we may not only 
survive but lead the way to a new develop 
ment of mankind. And it was for sucha 
development that our Founding Fathers be 
lieved they had pointed the way. They be 
lieved that their principles had universal 
and not merely national significance. With 
sober effort on our part we can help to real 
ize their wider aim. 
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Summary of the Kelley Bill and Othe 
Proposed School Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President,! 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a sul 
mary which Mrs. Neuberger and I have 
prepared for our monthly newsletter for 
February 1957, describing the major pro 
posals with reference to Federal aid 
education now before Congress. Thes 
proposals are found in the so-called Kel 
ley bill, which I am sponsoring in tht 
Senate, and in the administration's pr 
gram in this field. 

It seems to me that the analysis whic 
we have prepared, with the able assis 
ance of school organizations such as tl 
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State, hoy National Education Association and 
>PPOnentyy others, demonstrates quite conclusively 
olerant that the Kelley bill is not only far more 
‘crance ty HME equate, but is also more fair and equi- 
ce Dee table to States which have made the 
lete nent test individual effort in proportion 
most pes to their income, in order to provide ade- 
OPPosition, quate education for their children. 

lesson that There being no objection, the sum- 
















LY destrye, 


mary was ordered to be printed in the 
record, aS follows: 


‘i tea qur No. 1 CHALLENGE TO THE 85TH ConcREss 
d Brandan the annual rate of Federal spending for 
sion. They ents has been running about $40 bil- 
broadly gp _ Yet we have been unable to pass legis- 
ted and gy jation to help pay for building even 200,000 


new classrooms @ year, the bare minimum. 
needed to provide adequate facilities for the 
training of the next generation of citizens. 
since schools are the lanterns which light 
the way to progress and understanding, pas- 
sage of a Federal school-aid bill is the No. 1 
challenge to this session of Congress. 

Con action on school aid centers 
on two different proposals, one offered by the 


ncial cap. 
el mills of 
AUtOMOhiIle 
hy is still 
SMall ang 
mMily farm, 
great cor. 





ockhold 

g minority fisenhower administration and another de- 
rectors, ag yeloped under the leadership of Representa- 
Nlinois, ive AUGUSTINE B. KeLiry, of Pennsylvania. 





*k the fur. jam sponsoring in the Senate a bill identical 
ions which 9 the Kelley bill, so that the Senate can 
+ In some ork on the proposed legislation simultane- 
¢ function ously with its progress in the House. 

T submit, Differences in the two bills are particularly 
1aN collec. important to Oregon taxpayers, and parents 





of Oregon schoolchildren should know of the 
ontrasting provisions. In the first place, 
the State of Oregon would receive 86 percent 
more annually in Federal school construction 
aid through the Kelley bill than by terms 
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the globe, of the Eisenhower proposal. The adminis- 
and Egypt, tration plan, would allocate $325 million a 
great em. sar for each of the next 4 years—a grand 
n? If we total of $1,300,000,000—under a formula pred- 
ill. But if jcated largely on need. The Kelley bill 
ergies into would allocate $600 million a year for each 
1e teeming of the next 5 years—a total of $3 billion— 
y not only under & formula mainly based on school 
W develop. population. 
for such 8 Thus, under the Eisenhower program Ore- 
‘athers bee on would receive $3,099,000 annually and 
They bee Oregon would be required to contribute $3,- 





universal 
nce. With 
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368,000 annually in matching funds in order 
0 qualify for the Federal grant. On the 
other hand, Oregon would receive $5,839,000 
annually under the Kelley bill and would be 
required to contribute only the identical sum 
in matching funds. 

The Kelley bill is far better for Oregon 
and far more fair to Oregon. Oregon is a 
State where the people have made a heroic 
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ion and sacrificial effort to provide good schools 
and sound education. Our State has high 
KS local property taxes. Many farmers and 
homeowners can barely finance these pay- 
ments. Furthermore, Oregon today carries 
ERGER the heaviest State income tax in the Nation. 
he bulk of the tax burden goes to finance 

education. ; 
>) STATES Yet Oregon, which pays these burdensome 
7 es, has not kept pace with national 
prosperity during recent years. In 1952 per 
ssident, I capita incomes in Oregon were running at a 
e printed Mmtte of $97 above the national average; to- 
> a sum- fe 2y they are $10 below the national average. 
.d I have Oregon is not a wealthy State; yet the ad- 
letter for ministration proposal calls for Oregon to put 
: P more in matching funds than it would 

2. OF PI BAR receive in Federal aid. 

al aid WHS the formula for distribution of funds un- 
. The*@ider the administration plan would reward 
led Kel MB the South, where school financial funds have 
g in the@Pbeen dissipated through the dual system of 
on’s pre parate schools for white and colored stu- 
dents. The Eisenhower formula would send 
sis which outh of the Mason and Dixon’s line a dis- 
le assiste proportionate amount of Federal aid funds. 
ch as tht or example, Oregon would receive $8.63 per 





census child under the administration plan. 
But Arkansas and South Carolina each would 
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receive $13.51 per child, and Mississippi would 
receive $12.95. 

The basic question is not State wealth but 
schoolchildren. The problem is to equalize 
availability of Federal funds with the stresses 
of school population in the various States. 
This can best be achieved through the Fed- 
eral taxing power. There already is a great 
amount of equalization in the bill which 
Congressman Ketigey and I are sponsoring. 
For example, New York State pays 19 percent 
of Federal taxes but has only 10 percent of 
school population. These figures show the 
Kelley bill formula is far better than the 
proposal that each State be permitted to 
retain for school-building purposes a per- 
centage of Federal income taxes collected 
with its boundaries. 2 

Our legislation assures that the country’s 
wealthiest States contribute far more to the 
Federal-aid fund than they receive in aid. 
The administration plan goes far beyond 
this, awarding the South a disproportionate 
segment of benefits. For instance, oil-rich 
Texas, already a beneficiary of tideland oil 
revenues, would get more money than any 
other State if the Eisenhower school bill is 
enacted. 

In 1952 the Republican platform renounced 
Federal aid. Now the President himself has 
endorsed such support. Although his pro- 
gram is not yet adequate, it represents an 
encouraging reversal. Perhaps this change 
in viewpoint will help to pass » Federal-aid 
program; I hope it will be based on the 
Kelley bill, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the heading “State of the Nations” 
there is an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor, by Joseph C. Harsch, 
which relates to the remarkable come- 
back and recovery of the Republic of 
Austria in the period since the Second 
World War. As Senators well know, 
Austria was both a liberated and an oc- 
cupied country. For a long time, her 
territory was occupied by armed forces of 
four great powers, France, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. At 
the present time she is, of course, a free 
nation, projecting like a wedge into the 
area known as the Iron Curtain area. 

Mr. Harsch has done a remarkable job 
in writing on the progress which Austria 
is achieving and what she can contribute 
in the way of a better understanding of 
things European at this time. Austria, 
her people, and her government, are to 
be commended for the fine work which 
has been done in that Republic since 
1945. 

I know that we wish the Austrian Re- 
public and its courageous people well in 
the years ahead.’ They have been able to 
do a great deal with very little in the way 
of natural resources, but they have ac- 
complished much which could serve as an 
example to other countries in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “State of 
the Nations,” relating to the Austrian 
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Republic, written by Joseph C. Harsch, 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 21, 1957, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WASHINGTON.—There is a tiny factory near 
Innsbruck, Austria, which turns out toys and 
trinkets. Some 95 percent of its product 
goes to the United States in return for hard 
dollars. 

Last summer brought a wonderful flood of 
more hard dollars into Austria from tourists 
who flocked there to see the opera, to enjoy 
the scenery, to take advantage of good life in 
a country which has escaped from the power 
struggle between East and West without fall- 
ing into the other pitfall of inflation. 

Austria is something special and unusual 
in this world. It has cut loose on a road of 
its own. Its' industrialists and diplomats 
are studying the past and present of Switzer- 
land with special care as providing the best 
guidepost to the course they have set for 
themselves—a course of attempted neu- 
trality. 

But there is more to it than that. Vienna 
was, until 1918, the capital of one of the 
world’s great empires. That empire was torn 
apart by the Versailles settlement. From 
1918 to 1945 Austria lived on the mental as- 
sumption that it was hobbled and able to live 
only on the subsidy of some great state. It 
accepted the anschluss with Germany partly 
because most of its citizens were persuaded 
that it could not survive by itself. 

The greatest single achievement of post- 
war Austria is that it has worked itself out 
of its mental assumption that it can exist 
only as a parasite dependency of some great 
power. It has lived on its own going on 2 
years now. During that period its economy 
has gained steadily in health and soundness. 
The old assumption of inevitable dependency 
has been transformed into a new assump- 
tion of solvency and the possibility of self- 
reliance. 

It is solvent today. It is sounder physi- 
cally and mentally than at any time since 
1914. It is small, but it is a going concern, 
piling up a rising treasury trove of trade and 
credit. Its terrible internal hatreds between 
the Socialists of the cities and the peasants 
of the country have been dissolved in the 
common experience of achieving the present 
recovery. Perhaps Austria is a tiny glimpse 
into the future for other and bigger 
countries. 

Austria has successfully bridged the gap 
between the devastation of the last war, fol- 
lowed by the experience of multiple occupa- 
tion by eastern and western armies, and a 
new future which gives every evidence of 
being sound, sane, and prosperous. 

For other countries the future can hardly 
yet be discerned. If I read the signs of the 
times correctly, we are living in one of those 
phases of history in which the old, familiar, 
established pattern of human relations, both 
between individuals, and between govern- 
ments, is almost everywhere in flux. 

The postwar settlement is breaking down 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The po- 
litical concepts not just of a generation but 
of a century are lying all around us like cast- 
off clothing. The old battle cries have lost 
their vibrancy and the old slogans their 
meaning. Washington is as hard put to 
prop up the structure of the NATO alliance 
as Moscow is to make the Warsaw Pact look 
like anything but a Potemkin village. We 
have seen Washington vote with Moscow in 
the United Nations against London and Paris, 
and we have seen the Roman Catholic Church 
in Poland support one faction of the Com- 
munist Party against the other. 
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We have lived through a long period of his- 
tory in which the issues between men and 
nations appeared to be black and white. 
We are moving into a phase of history domi- 
nated by many shades of many colors. Wash- 
intgon’s propaganda establishment has at- 
tempted to define the economic system pre- 
vailing in the United States as “people’s capi- 
talism”—a phrase no more accurately de- 
scriptive of the mixed system now prevailing 
than the old word “capitalism.” 

A new Government in Britain is moving 
boldly, if dangerously, against the system of 
applied socialism generally known as the 
welfare state. 

There are unmistakable signs of private 
capital formation in the Soviet Union. 

The times are out of joint. And yet are 
they? Is is bad that it is difficult these days 
to find two Communists who can define com- 
munism in the same way, or capitalists who 
can agree on the meaning of capitalism, or 
any diplomat who really thinks he can fore- 
see the shapes of the future relations of the 
nations? Is Britain going to find a new ex- 
panding horizon for itself in the European 
common market to release its people from 
their present sense of a contracting horizon 
of opportunity? Is Germany at long last to 
become a constructive member of the society 
of nations? What new political doctrine is 
going to appear to revive a sense of purpose 
and yearning in the minds of the young? 

The way ahead is full of questions to which 
no one knows the certain answers. The best 
thing about these times is that dogmatism is 
giving place to questioning. And, at least 
in tiny Austria, one people has broken 
through into what gives every prospect of 
being a new form of social, economic, and 
political stability. It isn’t perfect. But it’s 
better than anything Austria has known for 
half a century. 





Awards to E. B. MacNaughton, Monroe M. 
Sweetland and Charles A. Sprague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Oregonian of Portland, of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957, describing an award to 
three outstanding citizens of my State in 
recognition of their work in bringing 
about some measure of justice for our 
Japanese-American citizens who were re- 
located during the tense and trying 
hours of World War II. 

These three Oregon residents E. B. 
MacNaughton, a banker who is also 
chairman of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; State Senator Monroe M. Sweet- 
land, who is a weekly newspaper pub- 
lisher in Milwaukee, and former Gov, 
Charles A. Sprague, publisher of a daily 
newspaper in Salem, the Statesman, 
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There being no objection, the article. 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Leacuse Grves AWARDS TO THREE 


Three Oregonians received certificates of 
appreciation Sunday from the Japanese 
American Citizens league in recognition of 
their support during the resettlement era 
of World War II. 

The certificates were presented to E. B. 
MacNeughton, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Portland, and 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland. Also 
honored was Charles Sprague, ex-governor, 
and Salem editor, who was unable to attend 
the Portland dinner. 


DIRECTOR GIVES AWARDS 


The certificates were presented by Maseo 
Satow, national director of the league, who 
described the three Oregonians as “friends 
who retained their faith in us, stood by us 
and were the kind of Americans we ourselves 
would like to be.” 

He declared that Japanese Americans are 
becoming more and more a part of the Amer- 
ican scene by entering into community ef- 
forts and urged that league members prove 
by their efforts that they are worthy of be- 
ing called Americans. ; 

He condemned some recent television 
shows, which he said, were reviving films 
made in the wartime hysteria, based on lies. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCES MADE 


Satow continued: “Before World War II 
we thought we were good citizens, but when 
war came we found few people knew we were 
good Americans. e were taken’ at face 
value; we looked like Japanese, therefore we 
must be Japanese.” 

But he said great advances have been 
made since the war. “Only in a democracy 
is it possible to make the advances we have 
made,” he declared. 

Entertainment was provided by the Japa- 
nese Odori dances of Mrs. George Gokami. 
New officers of the Portland and of ‘the 
Gresham-Troutdale chapters of the league 
were installed. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien’ to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 0 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by lg 
but only when the same shall be acco, 7 
nied by an estimate from the Public Prime. 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exe. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting aM 
ports.or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall rabmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing th 
usual number. Nothing in this section a 
lating to-estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (y 8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). a 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whey 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theiy 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shal] be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR sig 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressrona. Recon is 
located in Statuary Hail; House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Federal Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
Idelievered before the National Crushed 
Limestone Institute, in which I discussed 
the Federal highway program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CRUSHED LIME- 
STONE INSTITUTE 


It would be difficult, indeed, to overesti- 
mate the value of the highway program that 
is just now getting underway. 

tion, communication, is vital to 
a great nation. It is vital to the industry 
of a nation, to the health, to the happiness, 
and to the security of the nation. 

The highway program, the bill of which I 
was coauthor, cannot be claimed by anyone 
exclusively from the standpoint of credit. 
I doubt if the program would have been 
enacted today if President Eisenhower had 
not suggested it, if General Clay and his 
committee had not made a study and a report 
and a recommendation. Then it came to 
the Congress and, as Mr. Patton suggested, it 
was necessary for someone to take the re- 
sponsibility of pushing it to final enactment, 
pushing to final enactment a bill that would 
be acceptable to the Congress, to the admin- 
istration, and to the country. 

That was not an easy task. We found the 
plan which General Clay and President 
Eisenhower recommended as unacceptable. 
But finding unacceptable the details of a 
plan to answer a great national need was 
not sufficient. 

It was incumbent upon those of us who 
found the details of that particular plan 

table to propose a constructive sub- 
stitute which, in our opinion, would be bet- 
ter. 
That we did and that was my particular 
Tesponsibility. 

The battle was hard fought. In 1955, the 
bill passed the Senate but was killed in the 

In 1956, we went all the way, passing it 
in both Houses and President Eisenhower 
signed it into law. 

You can imagine that I suffered a little 
chagrin when one night during the cam- 





.paign I was watching television, seeing a 


interesting performer perform, and 
heard President Eisenhower claim credit for 


bill. 
ye some jesting remark about this to 
the subcommittee which had worked on the 
bill. Thereupon, Senator HrusKa inquired, 
“Who signed it into law?” 

I had no answer. 

So the program is partly that of President 
Eisenhower. It is part that of Congress; 
it is part of the Bureau of Roads, of the 
State highway commissioners; many people 
had a part in bringing to fruition this 
dream, long held. 


i 





Appendix 


Now, there is another job, again a job 
requiring teamwork, again a job, a task in 


which many people can play a part. That 
is, the conversion of the dream, of the plan 
of the bill, the law, into the actual con- 
struction of highways. 

When one has a career in Congress, he 
is fortunate if, during the course of a career, 
he can carve out for himself, or if a kind 
fate assigns to him, a particular role of 
importance. 

It was by chance, so to speak, that this 
role of highway authorship beeame my for- 
tune. 

Upon entering the Senate, I asked to be 
assigned to committees other than the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. I did not get what 
I wanted that day, so they gave me what was 
left. I had no particular choice as to-what 
subcommittee I served on. Senator CHavez 
put me on the Highway Subcommittee. I 
had really never thought that within a 
short period of time in the Senate that I 
would become chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. I was at the foot of the list in member- 
ship. 

Two years ago, however, Senator HoLLAnp 
went to the Appropriations Committee; Sen- 
ator STENNIs went to another committee; 
there were enough changes until I suddenly 
found myself chairman of the Highway Sub- 
committee. But again, I asked to be as- 
signed to another committee, asked to leave 
the Public Works Committee. Again I didn’t 
get what I wanted and kept what was left. 

So, you see, had I been assigned to the 
Senate Finance Committee, or to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, or to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, all of which were of my 
preference, I would not have been intimately 
connected with highway legislation at all. 

Yet, no matter how long I may be privileged 
to remain in the Senate, it may be that the 
fondest landmark of my service will be the 
Highway Act of 1956. ‘ 

So, one can never tell, in this journey of 
ours through life, whether, in public life or 
private life, just what turn of fortune may 
be most fortuitous, 

Last fall, I became concerned with what I 
regarded as tardiness of the interstate high- 
way program. So I decided to call a hear- 
ing immediately after the convening of the 
85th Congress. 

My apprehensions were given foundation 
by the evidence that has been brought out 
at the hearing. 

There are two things of primary concern: 
(1) there is a lack of uniform progress; (2) 
there is a threat of serious steel shortages. 

Now, when we had hearings 2 weeks ago, 
there were, I believe, about 20 States-—-I may 
not be correct in that estimate—there were 
several; I would say about 20 States—that 
had committed less than 20 percent of their 
1957 fiscal year interstate allotments. 

Five or six States were in the zero column. 

Some other States, fortunately, had 100- 
percent commitment of 1957 funds. 

So, you see, we ran from 0 to 100 percent 
in the initiation, in the commitment of 
1957 funds in this vital program. 

I call that a serious lack of uniformity. 

I asked the Bureau of Public Roads—I 
know it must have been a little unpleasant 
for them to do so—but I asked them to pre- 
pare a list naming those States that were in 





Well, you know, it happened that my State 
had a good record, so I will take my State as 
an example. 

If a story had appeared on the front pages 
of the newspapers, and had been broadcast 
on radio and television that Tennessee was 
one of those States in the zero column, in 
getting this vital highway program started, 
I imagine that Commissioner Leech and 
Governor Clement would have had some 
telephone calls, and I imagine there would 
have been some conferences and maybe Ten- 
nessee would have gotten busy. Fortunately, 
Tennessee had already been busy and, for- 
tunately, some other States have gotten busy 
because, Captain Curtis of the Bureau of 
Roads tells me that there is only one State 
in the zero column 10 days later. 

The purpose of the committee hearings is 
not to criticize the Bureau of Roads; not to 
criticize various State highway departments. 

The purpose, instead, although some peo- 
ple may become criticized by the facts, is to 
bring this program into early initiation, to 
keep it on schedule in construction. Else 
the people soon will be complaining that 
they have paid for highways that they 
haven’t got and, unless, ladies and gentle- 
men, there is a uniform progress, then 
people such as you, for instance, may have 
added capacity, may have added stockpiles 
and inventories for which you have no ready 
market. 

Unless there is uniform progress, then 
some States, 10 years from now, will be weli 
along the way; others will be well back®in 
the march. 

I think the hearings have produced the 
beneficial results thus far. 

I think that it was unfortunate that we 
did not have early a permanént administra- 
tor. I know there were many factors in- 
volved. Secretary Weeks came up to the 
Senate last year, just a few days before Con- 
gress adjourned, and he came to see me per- 
sonally about it and said that he needed very 
much to have a position created as Highway 
Administrator, needed badly, needed a man 
badly in that position. 

Well, I frankly thought that a bipartisan 
commission of, say, three men with long 
terms might be a better method of admin- 
istration, freeing the program from the 
dangers of partisan politics. But I did not 
let that stand in the way. Here was a vast 
program, beneficial to the whole Nation. 
Though I felt it could be better administered 
the other way, the Secretary of Commerce 
said he needed this position, a man in that 
position. We cleared the tracks. We passed 
the bill in a matter of hours. But the per- 
manent administrator is not on the job yet. 
I am glad that one is now nominated. From 
what I hear of him, it appears to be a good 
selection, though I do not believe that I have 
yet met the gentleman. I hear very good 
reports of him. 

I am not bringing this up as a matter of 
criticism, but it is one of the things that has 
retarded the program and I think it is best 
for all of us to have all of the facts out on 
the table on this program. I consider one of 
my principal jobs as a Member of the United 
States Senate, this year, and I think that one 
of my principal jobs as a Member of the 
United States Senate for several years to 
come, will be that of exercising surveillance 
over this vital program to see to it that it is 


the 0 column, naming those States that were ; prosecuted to completion in all of the States 


in the 20-percent column, in the 40, the 50, 
the 85, and the 100. 
I made this information public. 


as nearly on schedule as possible. 
Now, I come to the second matter of most 
serious concern, and that is the threatened 
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shortage of steel. Nearly every witness who 
has appeared before our committee, whether 
from equipment manufacturing, material 
supply, contractors’ organizations, or what, 
have been optimistic; but most of them have 
had one reservation, provided steel is avail- 
able. 

Now, I have not asked representatives of 
your organization to testify because prelimi- 
mary inquiries have satisfied me that the 
aggregate, industry had responded to the 
highway program, to the enactment of the 
law, that the aggregate industry had made 
plans for increased production to meet the 
need. I may be in error, but I felt resaon-~ 
ably satisfied. I felt very disturbed about 
steel, somewhat disturbed about cement. So 
I have asked those two industries to testify 
and they are coming up tomorrow, 

The testimony that was presented this 
morning by Mr. Leon Kyserling indicates 
that with a projection of the price cufve on 
steel, with the projection of the demand for 
steel, and the projection of productive capac- 
ity of steel, indicates sharply increasing 
prices in the immediate future and a gap 
between supply and demand of some 15 mil- 
lion tons by 1960. 

If that be true, it is serious. 

I am not an economist. Mr. Kyserling is 
a@ very respected economist—controversial in 
some respects, sure—in the political arena— 
but few people have found serious fault with 
his economic predictions for the past several 


years. 

For instance, 2 years ago, Mr, Kyserling 
predicted that by 1960 the total national out- 
put would be $500 billion. Two years ago 
the economist of the administration dis- 
agreed with that. They thought it was too 
high. 

Just a few days ago, the administration 
made its estimate of national product in 1960 
and their estimate is now $500 billion, the 
same as Mr. Kyserling’s estimate 2 years ago 
as to what it would be in 1960. 


I just cite that as an indication that he- 


is a rather conservative man in his predic- 
tions. - 

Well now, ladies and gentlemen, whatever 
the future is, let us talk about the present. 

Presently, the delivery date on steel prod- 
ucts runs as high as 20 months behind and 
I understand that practically all the concerns 
have an escalator clause in their contracts. 

I have been told, also, that every now and 
then contractors and businessmen will get 
telephone calls from gray market operators 
and that sometimes they are selling steel at 
twice the market price, the supposed market 
price. 

So, we are already in the gray market area 
on steel with a black market threatened. 

I have no legislative proposals to make in 
this regard. I am not here discussing this 
problem with any intent of leading up to the 
introduction of a bill to have the Govern- 
ment build steel plants. I don’t think that 
is necessary. 

I do believe that I can play a responsible 
role in the solution of this problem by hav- 
ing a responsible public discussion of the 
problem and a disclosure of the facts and the 
truth of the situation. A democracy has a 
way of solving problems through understand- 
ing. 

If the businessmen of our country, if pri- 
vate enterprise in our country, understand 
that there is to be a greater demand for steel 
in the future than there is productive ca- 
pacity to supply, then some enterprising man 
or group will either expand and add to their 
productive capacity, or some ente 
group will build a new steel mill all upon 
their own. That is the American way of 
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solving the problem. I hope that our hear- 
ing will have that effect. 

Now, suppose that this predicted serious 
shortage does occur. I think it is already 
rather acute, don’t you? Gray market op- 
erations already have doubled the price with 
20 months’ delivery date now, escalator 
clauses, prices going up all the time. 

But if it becomes far more acute, then 
the financing plan of the program is askew. 
Then cost estimates on which the program 
is based are rendered invalid,, unrealistic. 
Then a contractor who proposes to buy ag- 
grégate from you may be held up for a year, 
for 18 months on a project for want of steel. 
Meanwhile you are holding a bag full of ag- 
gregate. r 

So you see, unless this program moves uni- 
formly, many people will be hurt. If it 
does move uniformly, many people, in fact 
all of America, will be vastly benefited. 

It is in the performance of this task that 
I am now engaged. 

I hope that this year, next year, and the 
next year, and the years after, that through 
cooperation with the various segments of 
the highway construction industry, road- 
building organizations, the Bureau of Roads, 
the Department of Commerce, the Congress, 
the State Highway Commissioners, all work- 
ing together in teamwork, we can bring this 
program to completion on schedule and link 
all the principal cities of America with 
multilane ribbons of the most magnificient 
highway system any nation on earth has ever 
had. Then we will feel justified in saying, 
“A job well done.” 





The American Ideal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, at Valley Forge, Pa.,on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN IDEAL 
(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, at Freedoms 
Foundation annual awards, Valley Forge, 
Pa., February 22,1957) . 

This day and this place are dear to the 
hearts of all true Americans who realize the 
meaning of the freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won for us. So long as this Nation 
endures, we pray that men will gather, as 
we have today, to do honor to the memory of 
the man, George Washington, who was “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” ; 

The American Revolution was kept alive by 
the dreams and the genius and the indomi- 
table spirit of George Washington. In those 
dark hours here at Valley Forge, he and his 
men fanned the flame of liberty to inspire by 
their determination others who had lost hope 
or had grown faint of heart. 

Because of George Washington and his 
valiant men, this place is hallowed ground. 





March | 
Here, our American heritage was mace se 
cure. Here, our own freedom fighters stood 
firm to protect our infant Republic, and re. 
— to permit the forces of tyranny to crush 

It, indeed, is fitting that Freedom Founda: 
tion should be centered at Valiey Forge 
where the laying of the foundation of ou; 
American heritage was assured by the wi!lin, 
sacrifices of those brave men to whom lib- 
erty was dearer than life; liberty, not alone 
for themselves, but for the generations which 
were to inherit the precious fruits of their 
sacrifices. The foundation’s location lends 
emphasis to its purpose—of passing on 
through knowledge of its real meaning, th, 
torch of freedom. 

In this historic setting and in this reverent 
atmosphere, I am deeply honored to be se. 
lected to receive Freedoms Foundation’s 
George Washingtan award. In honoring me 
you also are honoring the loyal men and 
women of the Federal Bureau of Investiga. 
tion who have made its achievements pos. 
sible. 

Our America was born out of the yearning 
for freedom, the same yearning which only 
recently spurred heroic Hungarians to fight 
enemy tanks with stones and homemade 
bombs. Our shores have become the haven 
of the oppressed and beckon to those in the 
old world to come and to be free; to worship 
God as they choose; to seek the opportuni- 
ties which America offers to those who are 
willing to work and fight to preserve a way 
of life which gives so much to so many. 

The American ideal is woven of a thou- 
sand things. It is woven of unfaltering 
faith in God, faith in the destiny of this 
Nation, of battles and of Valley Forge, and 
Gettysburg, and the Marne, and Anzio, and 
Iwo Jima. Threaded through the fabric is 
the patience of a Washington, the wisdom of 
a Franklin, the humility of a Lincoln, the 
integrity of an Eisenhower, the courage of 
an unknown soldier, the vision of a Jefferson 
and the sacrifice of a Nathan Hale. It is 
laced with the memory of men’s words: “I 
have not yet begun to fight” and “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our Na- 
tion’s integrity and honor and in our homes 
in which respect for the rights of others is 
taught by precept and example. It is part 
and parcel of our Bill of Rights and the 
constitutional concepts which recognize that 
all men are free and equal, endowed by their 
Creator with the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
American ideal embodies the sum total of 
the wisdom, the courage, and the sacrifices 
of our Founding Fathers. Its foundation is 
the faith of our fathers. 

The American ideal has its roots in relig- 
ion. Without its religious sanction and in- 
spiration, the American ideal would pale 
and wither to extinction. It is the Ameri- 
can precept that men shall live as equals 
under a government by law, which is em- 
bodied in the greatest of all laws: 

“Wiiatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

From those bleak days in Valley Forge, 
men have fought and died for the American 
ideal. We know ideals can be preserved 
only through eternal vigilance. Our own 
ideal of freedom and our way of life are 
under ceaseless attack both from within and 
without. We fail in achieving our ideal 
every time an American home fails by pro- 
ducing a juvenile delinquent. The failure 
is that of adult America. Youth needs only 
to be guided along the proper path and to 
be given the direction and training to de- 
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right from wrong; good from bad; 
the true from the false; belief in the dignity 
of man; in themselves; and faith in 
a supreme Being. m 
Every law-abiding person who wishes to 
e our American freedoms certainly 
recognize that they cannot long en- 
mm without respect for authority which is 
edica to preserving civil liberties rather 
oo ant eae them. Without freedom, 
a society loses its meaning, and without pro- 
tective authority, it becomes anarchy. 

The primary mission of our constitu- 
tional Republic is to preserve the proper 
palance beteween freedom and authority. 
our generation has witnessed assault after 
assault on this constitutional balance of 
freedom and authority. 

The pseudo-liberal and the neo-Fascist 
seek either license or an excess of authority. 
The pseudo-liberal has increasingly con- 
ceived committees in the name of defending 
every freedom, but none to uphold authority. 
when he has succeeded in lessening free- 
dom by curtailing authority, he has claimed 
social progress. These self-styled social re- 
formers seek to substitute license for free- 
dom. They have become the ready tools of 
the Communist conspiracy and their refusal 
to reognize the difference between authority 
for the common good, and oppression, has 
aided in making possible an era of Com- 

unist expansion. 

"To be sure, the pseudo-liberals proclaim 
themselves as anti-Communist. They have 
made efforts in recent years to curtail the 
Government’s authority to defend our na- 
tional security. Some of them may be 
honest and sincere but they are misguided. 
Others seék the pseudo-liberal cloak to con- 
ceal more sinister objectives, because deceit 
is the very essence of communism. 

The tragedy of our generation has resulted 
from our spiritual shortcomings, from the 
disastrous moral failures of our age, and 
from the failures of the last war and the 
last peace. 

Our generation has suffered two world 
wars. After World War I, the free world 
awoke to the realization that the war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” was not 
finished. After World War Il, a tired and 
peace-seeeking people had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the fascist monster had 
been destroyed. Then came another shock. 
Soviet Russia launched a cold war against 
the West and a not so cold one against other 
defenseless peoples to extend its orbit of 
destructive influence over one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface and approximately 40 per- 
cent of the world’s peoples. ‘ 

The free world has been slow to recognize 
the Communist approach despite the blue- 
prints for action which the Communists 
have proclaimed to all with ears to hear and 
eyes to read. From the time the Commu- 
nists came to in Russia until today, 
they have used duplicity, propaganda, trea- 
son, and even armed force to distort truth. 
In the 109 years since the Communist Man- 
ifesto was written they have never won power 
in any country by the free vote of a ma- 
jority of the people: _ - 

Communism is doomed ultimately to fall, 
because it is anti-God and denies the dignity 
of man. The day will come when it will be 
rejected by all the peoples of the world. But 
that day never will come through wishful 
thinking. It will come only when the fires of 

freedom burn bright and the sinews of free- 
dom are ed. No brutality can 
erase the urge to liberty which surges in 
every man’s heart. The fall of worldwide 
communism will come only when the world, 
both the free and the enslaved, resolves that 
this heartless dictatorship shall end. We can 
hasten that day by eternal vigilance in pro- 
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tecting the American ideal against abuse and 
by extending the power of its influence. 

The present generation of fathers and 
mothers must decide now for the future gen- 
erations—whether that future shall hold 
freedom or slavery, depends on how com- 
pletely the challenge of communism is met 
and vanquished. 

Let there be no mistake, the fires of free- 
dom smoulder even in the heart of Commu- 
nist stronghold, Even the power of Stalin 
and his successors has not been able to ex- 
tinguish it. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters give testi- 
mony to the ruthlessness of the Commu- 
nist might and to the strength of peoples 
yearning to be free. Last November Nikita 
Khrushchev, the present head of the Russian 
Communist Party and the principal spokes- 
man for the Soviet Union, in referring to the 
freedom-loving countries of the West, stated: 

“Whether you like it or not, history is on 
our side. We will bury you.” 

More recently, Khrushchev has praised 
Stalin and even had the atheistic audacity to 
call upon God to send more men like Stalin 
to fight for communism. 

It cannot be denied that 10 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the present governing body of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union were 
puppets for the old tyrant Stalin, and what- 
ever they learned in the art of governing 
by force they learned from him. 

The gyrations of the Soviet Communists 
have produced a chain reaction in Commu- 
nist Parties around the world. American 
Communists have put on a dazzling perform- 
ance of shifting and turning. In the days 
and weeks which lie ahead, they will resort to 
every time-proven Communist trick to de- 
ceive the American public by advocating a 
peaceful transition to socialism, by appeal- 


ing to the masses with trumped-up charges . 


of injustices, by seeking to build a broad 
coalition of Socialist forces, by recapturing 
the naive, and mobilizing the pseudo-liberals. 
Behind all this still prevails the determina- 
tion to intensify the class struggle with resort 
to deceit, misrepresentation; and the use of 
force and violence when necessary. 

Their aims and tactics are obvious. The 
Communist conspiracy has been exposed for 
what it is in courtrooms, by congressional 
committees and by the press, radio, and 
television. Its new look and program are 
designed to enable the American Communists 
to regroup and develop a militant party to 
accomplish their historic mission of destroy- 
ing American freedoms. Soviet-style com- 
munism remains the ideal, and the Commu- 
nist, Party intends to do its best to impose 
it upon this country. 

Crippling blows have been dealt to the 
Communist cause in the United States. But 
there is a greater task which rests with our 
teachers, the molders of public opinion, the 
ministers of every faith, our labor leaders, 
and our industrialists. In short, the respon- 
sibility of education to preserve the American 
ideal rests with every American home, Truth 
and education are the ultimate answers in 
the fight to preserve the American ideal. 

The Nation can be thankful for a Freedoms 
Foundation which stands as a sentinel, as did 
our Revolutionary freedom fighters here at 
Valley Forge, which is the vivid symbol of 
their suffering. 

If we have the courage and the determina- 
tion to face the future with the humility 
and the dedicated sacrifices of our Founding 
Pathers, then the Star-Spangled Banner shall 
continue to fly over this—our home of the 
free and land of the brave, and freedom 
fighters in other lands may eventually secure 
these blessings which are ours. This is the 
goal of the American ideal. 
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Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, some 
very able constitutional lawyers in every 
section of the country who have exam- 
ined the proposed legislation are ex- 
pressing the fear that the administra- 
tion’s so-called civil rights program is 
more likely to imperil some of the con- 
stitutional rights of all the people than 
to establish the civil rights of minorities, 
which the proposals claim to protect. 

The right of trial by jury is the key- 
stone of our civil rights. It is the most 
cherished landmark of our form of gov- 
ernment. The creation of the right of 
trial by a jury of one’s peers is the most 
effective barricade ever erected against 
oppression and tyranny. It was not eas- 
ily won and it should not be lightly 
discarded. 

In the course of the hearings being 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], who 
has not only had broad experience in the 
law but who has also served as a justice 
of the State Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, discussed this issue at some 
length with Attorney General Brownell. 
The Senator from North Carolina clearly 
established the fact that the proposed 
legislation could be used as an instru- 
ment of tyranny which would endanger 
the inalienable and fundamental rights 
of all American citizens, wherever they 
may live. 

It is my opinion that if every citizen 
of our country could have heard this dis- 
cussion, it would have stripped this issue 
of some of the emotional support which 
has been created for it by politicians and 
propagandists. 

Several notable articles have been 
written on this discussion. One of the 
outstanding ones was written by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock and was published in the 
New York Times of March 1,1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION—-ANOTHER PART OF THE (STATE=- 
FEDERAL) FOREST 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—A couple of the 
amendments made by a House Judiciary Sub- 
committee in the texts of what are known as 
“the President’s civil rights proposais’” meet 
objections that have been raised against the 
legislation. Chairman CELLerR characterized 
the changes as making the program less un- 
palatable to the South. But discussions ina 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee between the 
Attorney General and Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina indicate that the dose will still be 
repugnant to the South as well as to some 
constitutional lawyers. 
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This rep will be expressed by a 
Senate filibuster. But though the prospect 
of beating the filibuster is rated pretty good, 
it may still prove very difficult to keep the 
dose, unless much more diluted, from being 
regurgitated by the South. That is because, 
in addition to the emotional resistance to 
the program, excellent Southern lawyers are 
building a strong legal case against certain 
of its items. 

DEBATE ON PROCEDURES 


Taking note of this area of opposition, a 
current Congressional Quarterly report 
’ stresses the circumstance that “when Sen- 
ator Ervin, a former State supreme court 
justice, and Attorney General Brownell de- 
bated the civil-rights measures for 3 days be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, they argued 
not about the goals of the legislation but 
about its procedures * * * Ervin’s argument 
being that the administration bills designed 
to protect civil rights of minorities actually 
would endanger the constitutional rights of 
all.Americans.” 

The Senator based his argument on this 
hypothesis, as summarized by C. Q., of what 
might happen in a given case in any State if 
the bills became law: 

John Doe appears to register to vote. Un- 
der the provisions in the Constitution that 
authorize the State to fix the qualifications 
of its voters the registrar asks Doe questions, 
then refuses to register him. The incident 
comes to the attention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who suspects that the procedure has 
been employed to deny Doe his voting right 
in violation of the 14th amendment (“on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude”). With or without Doe’s per- 
mission the Attorney General intervenes; 
or, anticipating that the registrar intended 
to deny Doe his rights, intervenes even before 
Doe appears before that official. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S COURSE 

Regardless of State administrative and ju- 
dicial procedures for determining 
rights, the Attorney General takes the case to 
the Federal court and asks for an order to 
the State that Doe shall register and vote. 
This injunction is granted on simple affi- 
davits, the legislation overriding the require- 
ment that both sides present evidence and 
cross-examine witnesses. If the registrar dis- 
obeys the court order, he is subject to sum- 
mons, trial, and sentence for contempt by 
the Federal Judge who issued the order, with- 
out either grand jury indictment or petit 
jury trial guaranteed in ordinary criminal 


procedures. 
Brownell conceded was an extrem- 
ity to which the pro legislation could 


be pushed. But he said, “We are faced with 
the fact that without this authority in the 
Federal Government the people are disen- 
franchised en masse by reason of their color,” 
and with this authority Attorneys General 
would be spared the duty of undertaking un- 
duly harsh criminal re- 
spected local officials who deny voting rights 
to Negroes. “No amount of postelection 
criminal punishment,” said Brownell to 
Ervin, “can rectify the harm which the na- 
tional interest suffers when citizens are ille- 
gally kept from the polls.” 

Ervin observed that the legislation “con- 
tributed very much to the theory that the 
States ought to be destroyed instead of pre- 
served. * * * In doing what you consider 
to be legally righteous, you would supplant 
existing remedies which gave [an election 
Official] the right to be * * * indicted by a 
grand jury and tried before a petit jury and 
be confronted by, and have the right to 
cross-examine, his accusers.” The Attorney 
General wanted to know if the Senator would 
rather have the Federal Government send 
the official to jail than get an injunction 
against him. 

THE SENATE PRESENTATION 


That is how the two legal experts left the ~ 


argument. But Ervin’s side of it will be ex- 
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haustively presented in the Senate debate as 

that a grave constitutional issue—as 
also in the sweeping Federal court injunction 
in the Clinton, Tenn., cases—and not simply 
an emotional resistance to change in the sen- 
sitive area of southern Negro-Caucasian re- 
lations is the core of the opposition to ex- 
tending Federal court and executive powers 
in this area. 

As for the administration’s proposal that 
sets up a bipartisan Federal commission to 
study racial problems (the House committee 
excised the subpena powers given in the ad- 
ministration text and put witnesses under 
the protection of House procedural rules), 
the resistance to this will be based on the 
argument that it will do much more harm 
than good to its objective. 





Statehood for Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Stumbling Block to Hawaii 
Statehood,” written by Mr. Frank R. 
Kent, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

It points out rather well the different 
situation in which Hawaii finds itself as 
compared with the situation that exists 
in Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GAME or PoLiTics 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

STUMBLING BLOCK TO HAWAII STATEHOOD 

Before this session of Congress ends there 
promises to be a gorgeous fight over the ad- 
mission of the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii to full statehood in the Union. At 
the moment, there are strong lobbies favor- 
ing both these territories encamped in Wash- 
ington and actively engaged in furthering 
their separate projects, the essential legisla- 
tion for which is slumbering in committee 
20 a te ee Be ee ee 
a > 

Normally the objective for which both 
Alaska and Hawaii have for so long struggled 





reason for not voting for Hawaii which does 

not exist against Alaska—at least, not to 

such full and devastating extent. 
BRIDGES A DRAWBACK 


The name of this reason is Harry Bridges. 


States; and has twice been convicted of per- 
jury in swearing that he has never been a 
Communist. Long ago he was sentenced by 
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tralia. With the help of what seem- to be 
unlimited money and extremely able |, sei 
for nearly 20 years he has been in ang 0); ,; 
the courts on these indictments. ees 
after appeal has been taken and twice t), 
Supreme Court has allowed him to escape g, 

portation on what seemed to be technicalitic. 

The smoothness with which he moves fro:, 
arrest to indictment to conviction to rejea:, 
on $25,000 bail and then repeats the proces, 
is confusing and more than a little alarm, 
Three that are entirely clear, howeye, 
are these? (1) He is in complete contro! of +, 
big union he heads; (2) he is easily the Most 
powerful man, politically as well as econo). 
cally, in Hawaii; (3) and if and when Hawaii 
achieves statehood, Mr. Bridges, more thay 
anyone else, will choose two Senators and the 
House Members to which Hawaii wil! be ey. 
titled. This raises the big question as: ;, 
whether the interests of the United State, 

, will be served by the admission of Hawaij tp 
full statehood while it is still under the dom). 
nation of an alien labor boss, strongly sys. 
pected of Communist affiliations, twice con. 
victed in court as @ perjurer, not a Unite, 
States citizen, and still fighting deportation 
efforts to send him back to his native 
country. 

Before a Senate committee which recently 
visited Hawaii, Benjamin Franklin Dilling. 
ham, who was born in Honolulu and j; 
recognized as one of its most substantial ang 
influential businessmen, testified as follows: 

“We depend upon shipping for virtually 
all our basic needs of life here. Outside of 

air mail and a few commodities that can be 

brought in by air, we have no trucking sery. 
ice, no railroad service, nothing to tie us to 

other communities of the United States. S 

when shipping is cut off we are not only 
denied access to the mainland for the sale 

of our products upon which we depend for a 

living but we are denied opportunity to re- 
ceive food, clothing, and other necessary 
supplies.” 
DOMINATES ISLAND 

Also said Mr. Dillingham: “And when you 
realize that our shipping and the sugar and 
pineapple industries are subject to the whims 
of 1 man, regardless of any kind of con- 
tract or obligation, you will understand the 
position this community is in every day, 
every week, every month of every year.” 

This is, as George E. Sokolsky recently wrote, 

a frightening picture but undoubtedly true. 

It is certainly outrageous that Hawaii, one 

of the most beautiful possessions of the 

United States, should be so completely sub- 

servient to the will of such a man as Harry 

Bridges. Nevertheless, it does seem that some 

way should be found either by Hawaii, itself, 
or by our courts, to rid these islands of 
unions, such as those over which Mr. Bridges 
rules, before granting her full statehood. 

Two Bridges-dominated Senators would 

hardly raise the Senate level nor help the 
country. Democratic or Republican, it is 
hard to think of anything worse. 





Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Week in 


Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a proclama- 
tion by the Governor of Tennessee pro- 
claiming the 200th anniversary of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, one of the chief archi- 
tects of our system of government. 
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> be There being no objection the procla- 
ers, mation was ordered to be printed in the 
of RecoRD, a8 follows: 

pm grats OF TENNESSEE PROCLAMATION BY THE 

he GOVERNOR 

a whereas Alexander Hamilton was one of 
rom the chief architects of our system of govern- 
ase ment ted forcefully in the 


and 
grafting of our Constitution; and 

whereas he served his country well in a 
military capacity during the Revolutionary 
war and later in the Continental Congress 
and still later as first Secretary of the 
Treasury; and f 

whereas this year marks the 200th anni- 
yersary Of his birthday and calls again to 
mind his significant contributions to the 
foundation of our Government: Now, there- 
fore, I, Frank G. Clement, Governor of Ten- 
nessee, do hereby proclaim January 11, 1957, 
as Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Week in 
Tennessee and urge all Tennessee citizens to 
appropriately observe this period. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
28th day of December 1956. 




















[SEAL] F. G. CLEMENT, 
itly Governor. 
% 1 G. EDWARD FRIAR 
“a " Secretary of State. 
Ws! 
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bn United States Communists Show Their 
to Hand 
So 
z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ra or 
- HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

= OF TEXAS 

| IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
a Monday, March 4, 1957 
ms Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 


York Herald Tribune, Roscoe Drum- 
mond devoted himself to a sensible dis- 
cussion of the current status of the so- 
called American Communist Party. 

Mr. Drummond, in his precise, dispas- 
sionate manner, analyzes some of the 
claims that the Communist Party has 
shaken off some of the ties that bind it 
to Moscow. He establishes the fallacy 
of any such claims on the basis of the 
evidence. 

But even more important, he makes 
the point that even an independent Com- 
munist Party would still be a party of 
evil objectives. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ar 

Untrep States ComMUNISTs SHOW THEIR 

HAND 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Question: Recently you discussed the ac- 
tion of the Communist Party in the United 
States, through which it sought to appear 
to be divorcing itself from the Moscow line. 
I gained the impression that you thought 
this woald be a good thing. My question is: 
Wouldn’t an American Communist Party be 
just as subversive of our democratic society 
as a Soviet-controlled Communist Party? 

Answer: I would like to point out at the 
Start that there is no basis in fact for accept- 
ing the Communists’ claim that the party 
has broken its ties with the Kremlin. All 


ident, in yesterday’s edition of the New’ 
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they have actually done is to assert that 
they might use a little independence in 
interpreting theoretical Marxism-Leninism. 
Even that remains to be seen. 

Several aspects of the New York convention 
of the Communist Party, which did not come 
out at the time, show that while the Com- 
munists were talking independence, they 
were toeing the Moscow line. 

A false reason was given for excluding the 
press. Communist reporters were present at 
the Democratic and Republican Conven- 
tions). The stated reason for the exclusion 
was that if some of the delegates were iden- 
tified, it might imperil their jobs. But when 
the reporters asked that a loudspeaker, be 
installed in the pressroom so they could 
hear, if not see, the proceedings, this was 
emphatically rejected. This made it much 
easier for the party spokesmen to interpret 
the convention actions to suit their tactics. 

There were two readymade opportunities 
whereby the Communist Party could have 
shown its independence of the Soviet 
Union—and failed to do so. It had before 
it in convention a resolution criticizing the 
Kremlin’s bloody repression of the Hun- 
garian workers. It shunted this aside. It 
had before it a resolution critical of Soviet 
anti-Semitism and calling for a return to the 
1919 to 1935 policy of equal rights for Jews. 
It shunted this aside. Both resolutions were 
conveniently referred to committee. 

When the Communist Party in the United 
States remains «silent on what Moscow's 
tanks did to the Hungarians, and condones 
its anti-Semitic measures, it means that it is 
not a free party, that it is subservient to 
Moscow. 

How, then, can we ever know whether the 
Communisty Party in the United States is 
breaking, decisively and totally, the yoke 
which binds it to the Soviet Union? There 
is a conclusive test: 

If and when the Communist Party ceases 
to harbor Soviet spies and cooperates unre- 
servedly with the FBI in turning up Ameri- 
cans whom it kn&ws to be traitors because 
they acted as agents for a foreign power, 
then the Communist Party would be ex- 
hibiting real independence. Is that an un- 
fair test—loyalty to one’s own nation over 
loyalty to the Soviet Union? 

I don’t know that this will ever happen; 
the odds are strongly against it. But it 
seems to me that it is beneficial to the West 
whenever a Communist Party or regime 
breaks with Moscow—as Tito did, as the 
Polish and Hungarians tried to do—because 
it means that such a Communist Party is no 
longer an instrument of Soviet imperialism. 
Communism divorced from a powerful state 
would be a greatly weakened force. 

As to whether a nationalist Communist 
Party would be as subversive of our form of 
government’ as a Soviet-controlled party, 
my answer would be: Yes, it would seek the 
same pernicious ends it always sought; 
namely, a political dictatorship, the suffo- 
cation of a free society, an end to equal jus- 
tice under the law, extinction of free speech, 
free assembly and freedom of religion. 

The evil objectives of the Communist 
Party would not be changed by separation 
from Moscow, but it strikes me that unless 
the Communists are fortified and nourished 
by a worldwide movement, they are likely to 
find much of the steam leaking out of their 
cause. Remember that Titoism is not just 
a party in Yugoslavia—it is the state itself. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the 
Communist Party in the United States today 
is that its leadership is getting older and 
older. Where is this young, new-look Com- 
munist Party its leaders talk about? Apart 
from 2 or 3 young Negroes, there wasn’t a 


‘delegate at the New York convention under 


40. Of the 20 new members of the party 
executive, the average age is 45. The average 
length of service in the party 22 years. 

American youth has handsomely rejected 
the Communist Party. 
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Regulation of Donations and Expenditures 
in Preelection Campaigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of,the Recorp editorials 
published in the Chattanooga Times of 
Sunday, March 3, 1957, and the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today. 

There .being no objection, «the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Chattanooga Times of March 3, 
1957] 


‘ACT ON THE GORE BILL 


The bill to regulate campaign spending in- 
troduced yesterday by Senator Gore of Ten- 
nessee is full of safeguards that ought 
speedily to be enacted into law 

It imposes reasonable spending limits for 
the first time on primary elections—a key 
consideration in the South where primaries 
have so often been decisive. This was a 
principal stumbling block (it may be again) 
causing inaction on two election spending 
bills during the closing session of the 84th 
Congress. 

It strengthens the requirements for public 
disclosure of campaign expenditures by can- 
didates, parties and committees, as well as 
any donation of more than $500 by an in- 
dividual in 1 year. 

A cardinal point is that responsibility for 
reporting all the spending on a candidate's 
behalf has been placed on the officeseeker 
himself. Another is that no committee could 
spend more than $1,000 for a candidate un- 
less that expenditure “is authorized by the 
man running. There are at present no effec- 
tive limits to the number of committees or- 
ganized on behalf of a candidate. 

Any individual would be limited to $1,000 
a year in contributions to or on behalf of all 
candidates for Federal office. We have 
pointed out that as much as $70,000 from 
1 Democratic and $65,000 from 1 Republican 
supporter poured into the treasuries last year. 
The Gore bill’s provision that not more than 
$250 of this $1,000 shall go to House or 
Senate candidates outside the contributor’s 
home State aims at big family, big business 
or big labor spending in congressional elec- 
tions. . 

And the Gore proposals insure substantial 
reductions in overall spending. The figure 
of 20 cents multiplied by the number of 
votes cast in a previous presidential election 
makes for realistic thinking about election 
costs. There will be no way of an accurate 
determination, but the $33,185,725 officially 
reported in the 1956 presential contest was 
far surpassed because of loopholes in the 
law. 4 
The bill, as the Senator says, is a tough 
one to meet a tough stituation. Television 
and popular demands that more be seen and 
heard personally from the candidates have 
skyrocketed expenses. But fair limits do in- 
justice to no one, and the financing of these 
campaigns has been acutely unsatisfactory. 

A great many of the corrections suggested 
by Senator Gore were contained in both the 
Hennings bill and the so-called Johnson- 
Knowland bill, both of which died in the 
last session of Congress. By a majority mu- 
tual consent, aparently, the subject of clean 
election laws was put off until this session, 
when the climate would be less political. 

That is only relatively true, of course, at 
any time on Capitol Hill, especially when 
ever-pressed representatives rum every 2 
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years. Reaction to the Gore bill has been 
reported as not exactly glowing. But Con- 
gress must get at the job and it cannot 
easily evade its responsibility for Just elec- 
tion laws this time. 
[From the Washington Daily News of March 
4, 1957] 
Gore Bores IN 

Senator Gore, of Tennessee, who headed 
that committee which made a study of last 
year’s whopping-big campaign spending, now 
has introduced a bill. 

His bill proposes drastic regulation of do- 
nations. and expenditures in preelection 
campaigns. 

Senator Gore has put a lot of work in this 
measure. He thinks he has a realistic and 
workable plan. 

We wouldn’t say it is a perfect bill, be- 
cause a perfect law to control the reckless, 
extravagant, confused way in which cam- 
paign funds are raised and spent probably is 
out of the question. 

But the Gore bill has two outstanding 
virtues: . 

It attempts to regulate spending in pri- 
maries and conventions, now entirely un- 
covered by the law. 

It provides for detailed reports from all 
committees and candidates before elections, 
as well as later. 

If there is to be any sense of proportion 
legislated into our lavish campaign spending, 
and any kind of accurate accounting, pri- 
maries and conventions will have to be cov- 
ered, as well as general elections. They are 
just as vital as the November elections. 

And the best insurance for decency in cam- 
paign spending is full publicity. If the pub- 
lic knows the story, public influence will 
make itself felt. 

If ever we are to clean up campaign spend- 
ing, the Gore bill is one of the ways to do it. 
The sincerity of those conspicuous Senators 
who last year talked so loudly about the need 
for a cleanup now can be measured by what 
they do about Senator Gorz’s proposal. 





We Cannot Justify Atom Power 
Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge,-Tenn., 
dated February 18, 1957, in support of the 
fine work of our able colleague the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], in 
pressing for the development of nuclear 
energy in the United States. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Cannor Justiry ATOM-POWER 
COMPLACENCY 

Senator ALBERT Gore assures that he is 
renewing his fight for legislation that would 
greatly increase our Nation’s role in nuclear 
power development. In his formal talks here 
on Friday he again made a strong case for 
large-scale reactors being built at the sites 
of present nuclear installations. 

(Power projects presently underway here 
and at other installations, such as the 
homogeneous reactor project at Oak Ridge 
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National Laboratory, are considered relatively 
small-scale experimental projects. Senator 
Gore speaks of a large-scale reactor actually 
designed to produce a sizable amount of 
power for actual and continuous usage.) 

Although his bill was defeated in Congress 
last year, our State’s junior Senator, and 
one of the most. prominent Senators in the 
Nation on atomic matters, thinks the pros- 
pects for passage this year are much brighter. 
He has solid reasons to believe this. 

First of all, the opposition of the United 
States Atomic y Commission itself— 
primarily in the form of the personal opposi- 
tion of Chairman Lewis L. Strauss—is not 
as strong. Chairman Strauss still objects to 
the Gore bill. However, he has softened his 
previous opposition. A year ago he con- 
tended flatly that private industry was and 
would continue to do a proper job of atomic 
power development. This year, however, 
Chairman Strauss is willing to agree that if 
private industry doesn’t do the job in the 
next few years, then the Government should. 
This, Senator Gore feels, is an admission 
that our present power program is inade- 
quate. So why should we delay any longer 
in putting the present program to rights? 

Still other developments are the progress 
during the past year of other countries— 
primarily Great Britain and Russia. In 
those nations there is large-scale government 
power development and it has produced sev- 
eral types of reactors which are now in pro- 
duction (Calder Hall in England, for ex- 
ample). We cannot let these other nations 
get so far ahead of us, even if we do not have 
the economic incentive that they have. We 
must keep pace in development if not in need 
or use, Senator Gore points out. 

Here are some pertinent quotes on this 
important subject from his talks here: 

“Several years after our explosive an- 
nouncement of having harnessed the atom, 
we have little to show as far as peacetime 
power uses are concerned—no atomic power 
reactor of even moderate size in operation. 
By what standard can this be held adequate 

? ed ’ . P 

“I have reintroduced in the current session 
of Congress a bill similar to the one I spon- 
sored last year, which was ed by the 
Senate and narrowly defeated in thé House 
of Representatives. This bill would provide 
$400 million for the governmental construc- 
tion of demonstration atomic power reactors 
of-large and intermediate sizes, all on Fed- 
eral property with their output to be used 
entirely by Federal installations. 

“In doing this, I do not seek to provoke a 
public power versus a private power fight. 
There is ample room and need for both in 
atomic electricity, just as there is room and 
need for both in the generation and distribu- 
tion of conventional power. The point is 
that only the Government has the means to 
bring. to us the needed power. * * * Our 
Government will foster private enterprise by 
advancing the date at which there can be 
widespread participation by both large and 
small in the atomic power industry. 

“I reiterate: Why continue to rely solely 
on a program that is so demonstrably inade- 
quate? It has been characterized only by 
continued delay when delay could be most 
costly. The extended period this Nation has 
waited for actual atomic power reactor de- 
velopment has already exceeded a reasonable 


‘period of time. We cannot afford to wait 


longer. 

“From the standpoint of our own domestic 
economy, it is manifestly in our interest to 
develop economically atomic. electricity. 
Our supplies of conventional fuels are not 
inexhaustible. Our power needs grow 
steadily. 

“Of greater significance to the American 
economy in terms of urgency of the problem 
is the question of foreign markets for reac- 
tors and other items related to their opera- 
tion. Loss of the race even to Great Britain 
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or some other free nation would leaye ;;. 
economic imprint on those in this coyn;,. 
desiring to supply world markets. a 
_ “United States loss to Russia in the atom;, 
power race would cause United States pres. 
tige to suffer a serious blow. Moreoye, 
United States economic leadership wouiq p, 
put to serious challenge. And friendship j¢, 
us not forget, follows the trade route: 

“Regardless of what we would like to pe. 
lieve, our relative position in the atomic 
power race is far from ideal. Reasons to be 
complacent are absent. 

“In the eyes of the world, we have place 
major emphasis upon atomic destruction 
as indeed we have. We, therefore, have ; 
clear moral responsibility to be the first ty 
make this marvelous new source of energy 
available to improve the lot of manking” 

We wish Senator Gore success in his efforts 
Of course, we should not be so short-sighteg 
as to seek passage just because this bill woujq 
most probably mean a large-scale power 
project here. We should agree that there js 
a definite Government responsibility here 
that can not and will not be as well under. 
taken by private interests. 

We'll watch developments on this bill with 
great interest as the Congress session he. 
comes more decisive. We know our junior 
Senator will wage a most effective fight. 





















































George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ‘TIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address by Dr. John A. Krout, vice 

‘ president and provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered before the 1957 George 
Washington Day Dinner of the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Fri- 





day, February 22: mi 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDER see 
HAMILTON sO 


(An address by Dr. John A. Krout, vice presi- 


dent and provost of Columbia University, ide 
delivered before the 1957 George Wash- ers 
ington Day Dinner of the American Good his 
Government Society at the Hotel Siatler, to 
Washington, D. C., February 22) + 
On a raw December day in 1776, while the a 
American troops were engaged in that dis- wi 
heartening retreat across the State of New oa 


Jersey, George Washington ordered them to 
stand in a rear guard action on the banks 
of the Raritan to stop the relentless ad- 
vance of Cornwallis’ veterans. Although the 
action did not stop the British, they broke 
through and crossed the river, it accom- 
plished its purpose, giving the Continental 
Army time to withdraw into temporary 
refuge in Princeton. 

In the annals of the Revolutionary W2r, 
that action would be almost insignificant, 
and yet it had momentous results for the 
people who were struggling to make good 
the independence which they had so re- 
cently decldred. The Commander in Chief 
Observed the coolness and adroitness with 
which a young captain of artillery was han- 
dling the men and guns in his battery. He 
learned that his name was Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and he“sent word that he’d like to 
see him at headquarters. There were nu- 
merous meetings after that, especially dur- 
ing the winter at Morristown, and Washing- 
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offered the young captain a post 


- aide with the rank of lieu- 


as his military 
which was to bring incalculable benefit to 
the American people. 
As we celebrate tonight the 225th anniver- 
of Washington’s birth in Alexander 
Hamilton’s bicentennial year, it seems wholly 
appro for us to turn our thoughts 
briefly to the collaboration between the Vir- 
ginia planter and the impetuous native of 
the British West Indies, who combined their 
talents. in high endeavor for the country 
which they both loved. 

It would be perpetuating a myth to argue 
that the association between the two men 
rapidly developed into an _ affectionate 
friendship, or that the course of their work 
together in the public service always ran 
smoothly. There were all sorts of irrita- 
tions; and accumulated grievances finally 
caused the young colonel in anger to re- 
sign his position and leave Washington's 
neadquarters. And yet he could write in 
the midst of his anger to his father-in-law, 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, “General Washington 
isa very honest man. I think it is necessary 
that he should be supported.” 

During the period that they were oper- 
ating as commander in chief and military 
aide there can be no doubt that Washington 
came to rely increasingly upon the ingenuity, 
upon the interesting suggestions of his 
young associate. It was Hamilton that he 
sent north in those critical days late in 1777 
to see whether he could persuade the self- 
confident Gates, and the somewhat hesitant 
Putnam, to send brigades south that were so 
sorely needed by the commander in chief. 
It was Hamilton who established the liaison 
between the commander in chief and that 
energetic and popular Governor of the State 
of New York, George Clinton. 

When the word went out in headquarters, 
as it so often did, “Call Colonel Hamilton,”’ 
it might mean a variety of things: dispatches 
to be written, conferences on military strat- 
egy, confidential missions to be undertaken. 
Indeed, there were some who knowing that 
Washington had said when he had appointed 
Hamilton, “I want a man who can think for 
me and not just execute orders,” who be- 
lieved that many of Washington’s communi- 
cations in these 344 years were actually 
under the authorship of the young colonel. 
But if one takes the trouble to read the 
dispatches that were written by all of the 
military aides in the period of the war, this 
seems to be crystal clear. No pen was quite 
so fluent as that of Hamilton but the ideas 
in his dispatches were not different from the 
ideas in the dispatches written by the oth- 
ers. George Washington continued to do 
his own thinking, even if Alexander Hamil- 
ton brilliantly polished his phrases for him. 
The confidential missions that were under- 
taken by Hamilton for Washington in the 
war years really paled into unimportance 
when you think of the works that the two 
men did together after the start of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787. 

For the next dozen years they did not see 
each other almost every day, as had been 
true of their military experience. And per- 
haps it was well that they didn’t, because 
the superficial irritations began to fall away, 


them on important issues of economic policy, 
of statecraft became more evident. 

Oddly enough it was not Alexander Hamil- 
ton who 


i 


government of 

of- America, it was the 
Washington that brought 
session and the sign- 
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Thus began the association* 
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And then the tables turned. The govern- 
ment was in shadow on paper. It had to be 
given substance. This time it was Alexander 
Hamilton, persistenly, almost annoyingly, 
getting friends like Madison and others to 
write to Washington telling him that one 
thing was clear to the whole country: with- 
out George Washington this Government 
certainly would fail. 

We can’t be sure, of course, whether it 
was Hamilton's letters that finally persuaded 
the Virginia planter to leave the tranquility 
which he loved so much at Mount Vernon 
and assume the arduous task of the presi- 
dency of the new Government. But assume 
it, he did. He turned almost immediately to 
Alexander Hamilton. Not that he first of- 
fered him the position ofthe Secretary of 
the Treasury. He conferred with older men. 
He seems to have brought himself to the 
point almost of saying to Robert Morris, 
“You can have the post if you’ll take it.” 
But Morris and others persuaded him that 
the man who knew what ought to be done 
in-the financial field, in fiscal affairs, was 
the youngest man among them. And they 
could cite the papers that he had written 
as a youth of 20 years, indicating in the pe- 
riod when he was still a military aide, what 
he would do if he ever had the chance to 
formulate the financial policies of the new 
Government. 

Those were the years, after 1789, when 
Washington seemed to lean so heavily on 
the Secretary of the Treasury. And yet, 
remember that it was a-cooperation. It was 
not the borrowing by one man from the 
other, even if we did turn as President to 
his Secretary of the Treasury to answer al- 
most every conceivable question. It was 
characteristic of Washington so to seek ad- 
vice. He sought it from many. His great- 
ness was not the fact that he was willing to 
ask counsel and advice. So many of us 
know how to do that. The thing that is 
often lacking is the wisdom to use the coun- 
sel and advice in its most effective way. 
That, it seems to me was the greatness of the 
first President of the United States. Hav- 
ing asked advice, he knew how to use it. 
For he made it into his own thinking. 

To be sure, he turned to Hamilton on many 
questions that had nothing to do with finan- 
cial policy. He discussed with him the ques- 
tion of how you receive foreign ambassadors, 
diplomatic agents; what kind of protocol 
should be set up under the new government. 
Never before had there been an experiment 
in republicanism on such a scale as the new 
United States was undertaking. He turned 
to Hamilton, even asking him “How dolI seat 
my guests at table when I have a state din- 
ner?” “How many state dinners should I 
have in a year?” “Who ought I invite to 
these affairs?” May I be selective or must 
I have a large list of guests?” “How should I 
be addressed as President of the United 
States?” “What are the honors due me?” 
How far ought I go before I'll be charged 
with trying to draw_jinto America the trap- 
pings of monarchy?” It was Hamilton who 
patiently wrote memorandum after mem- 
orandum on that sort of thing, at the same 
time that he was outlining the important 
points in his policy. 

It was Hamilton who was asked, when 
European war broke, as the result of the 
French Revolution, what the role of the 
United States should be. He was the one to 
whom Washington turned, quite as much as 
to Thomas Jefferson, his Secretary of State, 
to formulate the policy which ultimately 
was incorporated in the Proclamation of 
Neutrality in 1793, and then the act of 
Congress known as the Neutrality Act of 
1794. 

Let us pause 1 minute there to see what 
We mean when we say Hamilton formulated 
the policy. He responded to the request for 
advice. For Washington took that advice, 
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worked it over, discussed it with others, 
made it his own. There was never the sha- 
dow, it seems to me, of the ghostwriter about 
the relationship between George Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

‘The confidence which the two men had in 
each other, despite the fact that they were 
not really close and affectionate friends, is 
the great gift that they made to the American 
people in their generation. Each of them 
summed it up so well in words that are not 
fulsome, that are not over-run with extrava- 
gant praise, that therefore carry the mark of 
truth because they are restrained and speak 
sincerity. 

When Hamilton finally informed Wash- 
ington that he was resigning as Secretary of 
the Treasury early in 1795, Washington wrote 
him a warm letter but certainly no phrases 
that could be regarded as undue praise. The 
one sentence in it that seemed to sum up his 
whole attitude toward his younger associate 
was this: “In every relation which you have . 
borne to me, I have found that my confidence 
in your talents, your exertions, and your 
integrity have been well placed.” That’s the 
tribute, isn’t it, of a man restrained, yet who 
speaks the truth about his knowledge over a 
long period of time of his associate in public 
affairs. 

You have the same sort of thing from 
Hamilton to those who mourned Washington 
after his death. The New York wrote to 
Tobias Lear in sorrow, not a great and glow- 
ing tribute to the Commander in Chief and 
the first President, a very simple confession: 
“IT am much indebted,” said Hamilton, “to 
the kindness of the general. His aegis was 
very essential to me.” Don’t you have there 
also the restraint that carries conviction, 
that the man was stating the fact and noth- 
ing beyond the fact, that without the Com- 
mander in Chief and the President he could 
never have accomplished the things that he 
did accomplish in establishing the kind of 
policy which both understood so well? 

That’s a point I'd like to make very strong- 
ly this evening. We sometimes forget it. 
Among the Founding Fathers I wonder if 
there was any one who understood what 
Alexander Hamilton was driving at any bet- 
ter than George Washington did. Franklin 
was gone before Hamilton’s plans had been 
unfolded. Jefferson-and Madison, skeptical 
at first, quickly took alarm. John Jay and 
John Adams always seemed to see fragments 
of the plan and then through a glass rather 
darkly. It was not Henry Knox, or Oliver 
Wolcott, or James McHenry, who sustained 
Alexander Hamilton. The man who sus- 
tained him in all of his endeavors, from 1789 
to his resignation in 1795, was his chief, the 
President of the United States. 

The best way to see their collaboration is in 
the famous Farewell Address. Some 20 years 
ago Victor Paulstits, of the New York Public 
Library, published that magnificent work on 
the Farewell Address, showing you all of the 
copies, all of the interlinations, all of the 
changes, and came out with the statement 
that he was positive that the address was not 
Hamilton’s but George Washington's. But 
sometimes, if you have a chance, read Paul- 
stits’ argument looking at the documents, 
and maybe you will come out with the con- 
viction that I have, that it was neither Ham- 
ilton’s nor Washington’s. It was a joint ef- 
fort. And if any state paper ever deserved to 
be entitled “co-authored by Washington and 
Hamilton” it was the Farewell Address. For 
Washington took all of the changes that 
Hamilton suggested, weighed them carefully, 
wrote back modifying them, and then finally 
produced a draft in his own hand that took 
over many of Hamilton’s suggestions but they 
were George Washington's ideas. 

They did more though than write jointly 
@ state paper. Their greatest collaboration 
was the building of a nation. It takes 
nothing away from those who worked with 
them in their generation to say that in the 
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work of these two men you had the mag- 
nificent union, the planter of Virginia, the 
impetuous native of the British West Indies 
doing their utmost to create a state that 
would endure. 





Internal Security Is Still a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Members of the Senate to an editorial 
published in the Desert News-Salt Lake 
Telegram of February 28, commenting 
upon a report and the work of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. This 
excellent editorial is entitled “Internal 
Security Is Still a Problem.” 

The writer comments on a report made 
by the subcommittee following a year’s 
study of the threat of subversion, and 
says: 

The tone of the report is, for once, mod- 
erate and thoughtful. 


He adds: 

Building defenses against subversion with- 
out ripping holes in civil rights requires 
the most sober, thoughtful consideration of 
which the country is capable. 


Mr. President, I have been a member 
of the subcommittee since its organiza- 
tion a number of years ago, and I can 
therefore join in that tribute to the sub- 
committee, particularly with respect to 
its treatment of witnesses and the con- 
duct of the hearings. 

Iam pleased to see the work of the sub- 
committee so well recognized by this 
great pioneer newspaper of the West. 

Lask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNAL SecuriTy Is STILL A PROBLEM 

America is a strange land of extremes, 
where problems are seen in either black or 
white but rarely grays. In few fields is that 
national characteristic more evident than is 
the problem of fighting Communist subver- 
sion. The Nation is capable of swinging from 
apathy to almost hysterical concern and 
back to apathy within a matter of months. 

Today, there seems reason to hope that 
Wwe can get on a road of alert concern but 
without the witch-hunting and disrespect of 
human and civil rights that we have some- 
times seen in the past. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee ts releasing this week the results of a 
year’s study of the threat of subversion. The 
tone of the report is, for once, moderate and 
thoughtful. Its conclusion is that while 
there is no occasion for alarm or panic, Red 
subversion continues to be a threat that must 
be guarded against. 

For example: 

Soviet secret police have continued to 
come into this country under the guise of 
diplomatic or semi-diplomatic positions, and 
have engaged in espionage, propaganda, coer- 
cion, and even kidnaping. 
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Tass, the official Soviet news agency, con- 
tinues to mask the operation of Soviet in- 
telligence agencies. 

Communist efforts continue to infiltrate 
press, radio, television, and other media of 
public information and opinion. 

The theft.of American industrial tech- 
niques and formulas is a little-known but 
continuing activity of Soviet agents. 

Foreign capital flowing into the United 
States for undisclosed origin constitutes a 
threat that cannot be overlooked. Some 
$26.8 billion in foreign funds are invested 
in United States industry, a substantial part 
in defense industries. Much of it comes 
through eountries whose laws make it im- 
possible to determine the origin. 

Communist infiltration into organized la- 
bor is an unsolved problem. 

To all of these charges, the subcommittee 
adds the color of testimony that, if not de- 
cisive, at least bears close attention. To all, 
it adds recommendations for legislative or 
Executive action to help correct the loop- 
holes that still exist. 

Hunting Reds in Government has always 
been a thankless task. Usually, it has 
brought vituperation and often discredit on 
the men doing the hunting—and occasionally 
the discredit has been well earned. The 
present committee under chairmanship of 
Senator James O. EASTLAND of Mississippi has 
managed to avoid the notoriety of some of 
its prerecessors and so may also avoid some 
of the unpleasant effects that others have 
suffered. 

We hope so. Building defenses 
subversion without ripping holes in civil 
rights requires the most sober, thoughtful 
consideration of which the country is ca- 
pable. This kind of consideration is not 
possible in the circus atmosphere that has 
taken hold of the Nation in the past. 


‘ 





A Curb on Junketeering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Saturday, March 2, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CURB ON JUNKETEERING 


In a recent press conference President 
Eisenhower said: ‘ is no expenditure 
of public moneys, except only involving that 
where the public security itself is involved, 
that should not face the light of day any 
time any citizen inquires for it.” The state- 
ment was made in general response to a spe- 
cific question about the secrecy that en- 
shrouds the expenses of Congressmen travel- 
ing abroad on official trips. 

A few days after the President’s comments, 
Senator Jonn J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, took 
the floor to urge a full public accounting of 
such funds; and legislation has subsequently 
been introduced to require it. The amounts 
involved are not small, almost $500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1956 in counterpart funds 
alone, which means local currency made 
available by foreign governments receiving 
United States aid. The grand total is not 
known, nor are individual Members of Con- 
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gress required to present any itemizeq break 
down of their disbursements. “ 

Now, it is, of course, possible that mos 
of these and other expenditures go for legis. 
mate factfinding purposes. There can be 
perfectly proper reasons for Members of 
House and Senate and their staffs to tray) 
at public expense, and we would be the lac; 
to say that they were never entitled to do 5, 
But that there have been some excesses any 
some unjustified use of public funds te 
private entertainment it would be equajjy 
foolish to deny. .As Senator Wituiums Points 
out, “Many Members of Congress who haye 
traveled abroad * * * have said they woujg 
be glad to see the cloak of secrecy removed 
in order to prevent suspicion of those who 
have made these trips for constructive pyr. 
poses and spent the money in conscientious 
manner.” 

In the interests of public confidence jp 
Congress, good relations with other countries 
and orderly procedure in the dispensation 
of governmental funds, Congress would do 
well to face this question frankly and reyea| 
expenditures, in detail, that it ought have 
no reason to hide. 





The Galindez Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many thoughtful Americans have been 
disturbed over the disappearance of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez, distinguished scholar 
who has fought the Trujillo regime in 
the Dominican Republic. This anxiety 
has been compounded by the further dis- 
appearance of a young American aviator, 
Gerald Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., and 
the two cases are directly connected, ac- 
cording to an extensive survey by Life 
magazine, in its issue of February 25. 

Representative CHARLES O. PorTER, of 
Oregon’s Fourth Congressional District, 
has vigilantly followed this entire episode 
ever since it came to public attention. 
Mr. PorTER was born in Eugene, he was 
educated in its schools, and today he and 
his wife, Priscilla, and their four chil- 
dren make their residence in Eugene. 
Thus his interest in any of that city’s 
residents is genuine, active and sincere. 
The disappearance of Gerald Murphy, 
whose grief-stricken parents live in Eu- 
gene, was a tragic event which Congress- 
man Porter would not tolerate without 
challenge and investigation. 

After Mr. Porter had spoken about the 
matter on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resenatives, some of his colleagues were 
critical of the stand that he took. How- 
ever, it is significant that the newspa- 
per which is generally recognized as the 
most thorough arid complete and care- 
fully edited periodical published any- 
where in America—and perhaps even in 
the world—has come to Mr. Porter's im- 
mediate defense with a strong editorial. 

This editorial constitutes a ringing en- 
dorsement of the courage of a new Men- 
ber of Congress, who has served in the 
House for only a few months. The edi- 
torial demonstrates that much will be 
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peard in the future from CHar.Les O. 
PORTER. whose maiden address in the 
House has been described by the editors 
of the New York Times as a public serv- 


i that Members of the Senate may 
nave the benefit of the full contents of 
this New York Times editorial of March 
9 1957, it is my request, Mr. President, 
that it appear in the Appendix of the 
D. 
aes being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue GALINDEZ CASE 


Representative Porter, of Oregon, per- 
formed @ public service in the House on 
Thursday when he brought up the Galindez 


“ March 12 it will have been a year since 
pr. Jesus de Galindez, a distinguished Span- 
jsh Basque scholar teaching at Columbia 
University, was snatched from the heart of 
New York City and disappeared as if by magic. 
He had just completed a doctoral thesis on 
The Trujillo Era which was a devastating 
analysis of the regime of the dictatorship of 
the Dominican Republic. However, no proof 
was forthcoming ta link the disappearance of 
Galindez to the Dominican Republic. 

Representative Porter referred to the com- 
prehensive exposé published by Life maga- 
gine on February 25. This connected the 
death of the young American flier, Gerald 
Murphy, to the Galindez case, but the evi- 
dence, however impressive, is still circum- 
stantial. 

Everyone connected with these mysteries 
is dead and dead men tell no tales. The duty 
of solving the mysteries rests, as it always has, 
primarily on the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The New York police are also deeply 
involved in the disappearance of Jesus de 
Galindez. On the basis of information so 
far divulged, both organizations have failed. 

They must keep on trying. It should not 
be possible for a distinguished foreigner to 
be wiped out in New York City without any- 
one being punished for the outrage. So far 
as the Dominican Government is concerned, 
Representatiye James Futon, of Pennsylva- 
nia, was beside the point in criticizing Mr. 
Porter for attacking a friendly neighbor. 
Just because one of the worst dictatorships in 
Latin America is pro-United States does not 
make it any the less of a tyranny. It should 
not be the part of the State Department or of 
Congressmen to. curry favor with dictators 
just because they are friendly. Our duty as 
& great democracy is to foster democracy and 
encourage Democrats in Latin America, not 
dictatorships and not tyrants. 





_ Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957, - 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
well written and comprehensive article 
dealing with Puerto Rico. 

It is appropriate that this 
excellent article should be published at 
the time the people of Puerto Rico are 
celebrating the 40th anniversary of their 
American citizenship and marking the 
great friendship that exists between the 


\ 
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people of Puerto Rico and the people 
of the United States. I hope all Sen- 
ators will acquaint themselves with the 
article, and note particularly the great 
strides which the people of Puerto Rico 
are making. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconxp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington. Post and Times 
Herald of March 3, 1957] 


PureRTO Rico Sets PAce 
CousINS 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


One of the courious things about Americans 
is how little so many of us know about our 
own country. And this goes double for the 
United States’ offshore possessions. Puerto 
Rico is a case in point. The Virgin Islands 
are another. 

This reporter recently spent some time in 
both these pleasant Caribbean spots over 
which the Stars and Stripes have been flying 
now for many years—since 1898, in the case 
of Puerto Rico, and since 1917 in the case 
of the Virgin Islands. This is by way of a 
report on what goes on in both places. 

Puerto Rico is effervescent; there is a smell 
of action in the air. Under the leadership 
of Gov. Luis Munoz Marin, as shrewd a 
political leader as one is likely to run across 
anywhere, this jam-packed little island with 
the skimpiest sort of natural resources is 
in the midst of lifting itself out of the 
status of a backward, underdeveloped area 
into the modern industrial age. 


THEIR OWN INITIATIVE 


Much has been done; much, much more 
remains to be done. But the important 
thing is that it is being done by Puerto 
Ricans in a democratic way in what has 
been aptly named, “Operation Bootstrap.” 

The Virgin Islands, by contrast, are only 
now beginning to come alive, in part, be- 
cause of the Puerto Rican example; Puerto 
Rico is only 40 minutes flying time away. 

The key to Puerto Rico’s success is two- 
fold: a settled and acceptable political re- 
lationship with the United States, and an 
indigenous political leadership headed by 
Munoz. For Peurto Rico is a common- 
wealth under the American flag, with com- 
plete local self-government from the gover- 
norship and legislature on down, subject only 
to the United States Constitution and courts. 
The last two elections (1952 and 1956) dem- 
onstrated that.two-thirds of the voters pre- 
fer this to either complete independence or 
statehood. 

The Virgin Islands, however, remain a Ter- 
ritory, under Interior Department adminis- 
tration, to a large degree. The Governor is 
named by the President. The President can, 
and does, override the acts of the locally 
elected 11-man legislature. (Mr. Eisenhower 
not long ago upheld the Governor’s veto of a 
bill to authorize some new public comfort 
stations.) Perhaps most important, as far 
as this reporter could discover in a short visit, 
there is no strong local leadership, certainly 
not of the caliber of Mufioz. 


GOVERNMENTAL LABORATORY 


In short, what is going on in Puerto Rico 
fs a tribute to both American generosity and 
to Puerto Rican gumption. It is the combi- 
nation of the two which has made the island 
commonwealth a magnet for curious visitors 
from 99 different countries and territories, all 
come to see whether what the Puerto Ricans 
have done cannot help them in the develop- 
ment of their own homelands. Often it can. 

On the other hand, what goes on in the 
Virgins is a black mark against Washington. 
The United States has yet to offer the oppor- 
tunity, and the indigenous population has 
yet to prove itself able to cope with the prob- 
lems, of commonwealth status or something 
akin to it. 


FoR Our ISLAND 
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Puerto Rico is a tiny, 100-by-35-mile rec- 
tangular island packed with some 2,300,000 
people despite the fact that a net of more 
than 429,000 Puerto Ricans has moved to the 
continental United States over the past 10 
years. Its population, in fact, is greater than 
that of at least 15 of the 80 countries which 
form the United Nations, including 6 or 7 of 
the Latin American Republi¢s. 

The Virgin Islands consist chiefly of 3 
small islands (St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John) with only 14,000 residents. The 
Puerto Ricans are Spanish Americans for the 
most part; the Virgin Islanders are princi- 
pally Negroes. Puerto Ricans speak Spanish 
but many also speak English. Virgin Island- 
ers speak English, although it has a calypso 
singsong quality which has been described as 
putting the emphasis on the wrong “sylla- 
basis.” 

INTERNAL SQUABBLING 


The current Governor of the Virgins is 
Walter A. Gordon, a California Negro attor- 
ney, former assistant football coach at the 
University of California, and friend of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. He is currently in 
Africa with Vice President Nixon. He is an 
intelligent but frustrated man, locked in 
constant dispute with the legislature. One 
has the impression that neither tries very 
hard to find some sort of accommodation in 
the islands’ interest. 

As Mufioz has said, Puerto Rico is a “politi- 
cal mutation—perhaps a cultural mutation, 
too.” One finds working for the govern- 
ment in San Juan a number of former Wash- 
ington New Dealers. David Lilienthal and 
Gordon Clapp advise on a major irrigation 
project. The last white mainland governor, 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, recently returned for 
a series of lectures at the university. Ches- 
ter Bowles is one of the island's major 
advocates. 

In short, Puerto Rico is in many ways a 
child of the New Deal. The economic phil- 
osophy of the men who run it is akin to 
that of Franklin Roosevelt, not Dwight 
Eisenhower. The government has its fingers 
in almost every type of pie from housing 
to hotels, from factories to long-range plan- 
ning. Yet private industry flourishes and 
many American businesses have been lured 
to the island by a 10-year tax holiday pro- 
gram and some 450 government-built, tax- 
exempt factories. 

When Mufioz created his Popular Demo- 
cratic Party back in 1940 under the Tugwell 
regime, Puerto Rico was a poor agricultural 
island dependent on sugarcane. Since 1940, 
life expectancy has been raised from 46 to 
68 years; literacy from 68 percent to better 
than 80 percent; nearly 40,000 industrial 
jobs have been created and the birth rate has 
begun to decline. Family income averages 
$2,400 today compared to $660 in 1940. 

Today, some 260,000 of 486,000 housinz 
units have electricity, 168,000 have water, 
and 130,000 have television sets, although TV 
came to the island a bare 3 years ago. 

Yet the figures can be illusory. Thou- 
sands still live in slum shacks through whose 
bare boards one can often see the TV sets. 
Unemployment is around 13 percent of the 
labor force, compared to under 4 percent 
in the United States. And the average 
hourly wage last year was only 64 cents 
compared to $1.96 for the United States as 
a whole and something over $1.20 for Mis- 
sissippi. 

Income from manufacturing topped ag- 
ricultural income for the first time last year 
despite the fact that two-thirds of the in- 
dustrial workers are women. 

Under the apparently permanent 10-year 
tax holiday plan, which really got under- 
way in 1949-50, just about any business 
which would move to Puerto Rico was wel- 
comed with open arms. Some which came 
did not last long, even with a tax break. 
Others settled down and expanded. Many 
complained of high labor turnover despite 
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the government’s efforts to train one-time 
farm hands how to run machines. Most of 
the new industries were small with textiles 
predominant, though some were branches of 
such major American concerns as Reming- 
ton Rand, Sunbeam Electric, American Can, 
and General Electric. 

The island’s big break, or what Teodoro 
Moscoso, the dynamic boss of the govern- 
ment’s Economic Development Administra- 
tion, believes will be the turning point, came 
with the establishment of two oil refineries 
in 1954-55, a $60 million investment. Vene- 
zuelan oil is only some 500 miles south. 

Around these refineries there is now the 
beginnings of a petrochemical complex. 
Union Carbide is building a $28 million plant 
to manufacture ethylene glycol, using refin- 
ery gases. Two more such complexes seem to 
be reasonably assured. In the coming decade, 
Puerto Rico expects to see petrochemicals 
spawn synthetic fibers and/or plastics—and 
thousands of new, stable jobs. 

As conservative an organization as the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently commented 
in its Latin American business review that 
“real progress is being made in diversifying 
the economy” of Puerto Rico. 

As the visitor traipses through the maze 
of facts and figures in Puerto Rico, he more 
and more wants to know: Where did the 
money come from to start all this? Is the 
American taxpayer -footing the bill? The 
facts are these: 

The United States gives Puerto Rico two 
big breaks: it collects no income taxes there 
(though residents pay a stiff island income 
tax approaching the Federal rates), and it 
turns back to the Puerto Rican treasury the 
customs and excise taxes collected on the is- 
land, a total of $23.5 million in the last fiscal 
year. 

Aside from these two breaks (which also 
apply to the Virgin Islands), Puerto Rico 
receives, as the 48 States do, Federal funds 
in the form of military and civilian pay- 
rolls ($98 million for Puerto Rico), grants- 
in-aid for roads, school lunches, etc., of $24 
million and veterans’ benefits and other 
transfer payments of $71 million. 

Puerto Rico’s income also is boosted by 
money sent home by Puerto Ricans living 
in New York and elsewhere in the States, 
about $15 million last year, and by tourist 
expenditures estimated this year at around 
$25 million for some 200,000 visitors. 

The island government’s budget is bal- 
anced at $230 million, of which only 5 per- 
cent goes for industrial development (it 
will be 10 percent next year). Thus it 
seems a reasonable conclusion that while 
Uncle Sam is being generous, Puerto Rico 
itself is paying the bulk of the bill. 

Curiously, World War II gave the island 
the initial kitty with which to start indus- 
trial development. In those years, as many 
Americans will remember with displeasure, 
one had to buy 2 or 3 bottles of run to obtain 
a bottle of Scotch. These tie-in Puerto 
Rican rum sales, or, more correctly, the 
excise taxes on the rum, provided the bulk 
of $17.5 million for island development. 

Now, Moscoso the local treasury 
picks up $150,000 from every $1 million added 
to the island's income. Success thus feeds 
on success, fiscally speaking. 

It also works another way. Five years ago 
the island government invested $7.2 million 
to build the spectacular Caribe Hilton Hotel 
in San Juan on a lease basis, with two-thirds 
of the vrofits for the government and one- 
third for Hilton. Last year, says Moscoso, 
the government's share was a fat $900,000. 
Hilton’s tax-free $450,000 can be, and is, used 
to finance his hotel activities in many for- 
eign lands. Moécoso likes to point out that 

Puerto Rico thus is helping the American 
point 4 program. 

Hilton, incidentally, pays taxes on the 
profits of the legalized gambling casino in 
the hotel. Puerto Rico also has a legal gov- 
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ernment lottery which brings in $3 million 
@ year, money assigned to hospitals to make 
it morally more palatable. There also is a 
new $5 million racetrack in which a lot 
of Washington money has been invested. 

In contrast to the 100 percent govern- 
ment of the Hilton only 5 years ago, 
a new 368-room hotel to be run by the inter- 
continental chain is now building with only 
an 8 percent government interest. To such 
a degree has private-investment confidence 
risen. 

The 10-year tax holiday scheme, widely ad- 
vertised in the United States, is undoubtedly 
the major attraction for industry. But even 
this would not do the job except for the fact 
that Puerto Rico is inside the American tariff 
wall and under the American flag and the 
protection of its courts. 

It was, in fact, the realization by Luis 
Mufioz-Marin that Puerto Rico could never 
stand alone economically that led him to 
abandon his initial bent toward independ- 
ence. 

Mufioz knows, too, that for many years to 
come thousands of Puerto Ricans must 
migrate to the mainland, as is their right as 
American citizens. Were it not for this op- 
portunity, he told the legislature in Jan- 
uary, the island would face economic dis- 
aster. 

Talking to the Governor in his office-resi- 
ence atop the ancient Spanish-built city 
wall—Ponce de Leon, the first Spanish 
governor, was the initial occupant—one is 
impressed by both the man’s drive and his 
vision. ‘ 

When the Popular Democratic Party has 
carried out its pledges, he says, the job will 
be done and it probably will be defeated. 
But the goal is still a long way off: Full em- 
ployment by 1965, a minimum family in- 
come of $2,000; an end of illiteracy; good 
low-rent or low-cost housing for all. 

That Puerto Rico wants Mufioz to finish 
the job is clear enough from the 1956 election 
returns: Popular Democrats, 437,540; Re- 
publican Party (pro-statehood), 176,443; 
InGependence Party (for cutting all ties with 
the United States), 86,850. Interestingly 
enough, the Independence Party had been 
second in 1952 with 125,000 votes to the Re- 
publicans’ 85,000, compared to Mufioz’s 
429,000. 





Working Together: The Credo of 
~~ Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to commend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
article written by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator, Mr. Val Peterson, 
which appeared in the January- 
February edition of the Catholic War 
Veteran. 

Governor Peterson’s message is timely 
and of great importance to all of us. 
He stresses the fact that we must all 
work together so that we may be trained 
and prepared to help ourselves, and help 
others, in the event of an emergency. 

I have been deeply distressed by 


to civil defense. Our civil defense prep-— 
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arations have been lagging, and our ¢ 
forts in that field have been often hes: 
tant and ineffectual. a 

For these reasons, and because civi] 
defense is everybody's business, 1 ;),, 
cerely hope that the article which follows 
will receive attentive consideration I 
also hope that we will begin t, exert 
greater effort to make our civi! defense 
as effective and adequate as possible _ 

WorKING TOGETHER 

(By Val Peterson) 

Probably no two words in the history of 

for ys 

It was working together, led by the roe 

individualism of courageous men anq 

women, that carved from raw frontiers th, 
United States of today. 

It has been working together that bui; 
your splendid fraternal organization, th. 
Catholic War Veterans, to the tremendoy; 
accomplishments for which it is famoy; 
People, united in a single purpose, can qo 
just about any job. 

It will be working together that wi)! keep 
our freedoms, continue our accomplish. 
ments. There can be no end to the kind of 
cooperation we've made successful. Ang 
now, in this age of nuclear weapons, our 
“working together” spirit may well be the 
key to America’s ultimate survival in the 
future. 

A potential enemy has the weapons an4 
the ways to attack us. We have seen how 
sudden natural disasters—tornadoes, floods, 
hurricanes, fires—can leave death, injuries, 
and destruction far beyond the immediate 
resources of normal emergency services, 
There is only one answer to trouble, natural 
or man-made: every individual must be 
ready to help himself and others. 

This is the credo of civil defense. It 
might be expressed as “working together, to 
prepare and train to help ourselves and 
others survive.” 

We have seen our entire pattern of life 
undergo an amazing metamorphosis in the 
last 25 years. Our cities have expanded 
beyond the wildest dreams of their original 
planners and our suburbs are reaching out 
continuously into what once was country 
farmland. Our urban dwellers are growing 
closer to their rural counterparts daily; 
therefore it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find any man who can say honestly that 
he is completely independent and self- 
sufficient of his neighbor. Civil defense has 
become everybody’s business. 

Because of this, a natural disaster or an 
enemy attack, if it should occur, no longer 
can be considered a localized affair. It will 
become an emergency which can influence 
the lives of millions far beyond the actual 
scene of disaster. 

We must recognize the hard fact that 
without civil defense we cannot exist peace- 
fully, for President Eisenhower truly has said 
that a strong civil defense is a powerful de- 
terrent to war. We also must accept the 
fact that in time of natural disaster, a strong 
civil defense is a powerful antidote to the 
ravages of nature. 

Catholic War Veterans can be of invaluable 
assistance. You are the leaders of your 
communities. I know you have only limited 
time for actual participation in the extreme! 
important jobs of operational civil defense 
such as block wardens, auxiliary firemen and 
policemen, or rescue squad details. But, i 
your everyday business activity you can pro- 
vide the from which will stem the 
community incentive to do something about 
the problem we face. Your thinking will pre- 
cede and encourage the action we must have 
to make civil defense workable at all levels 
of our society. 

Your industry and business have 2 tre 
mendous stake in this matter of survival. 
In recent years, we have seen many 0! ow 
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tories and business houses dealt crippling 
- py flood, fire, hurricane, and tornado. 
eparedness these threats to the best 
of our ability is civil defense in action. 

As b many of you have reocog- 
nized this and have taken steps accordingly. 
put, have you let this concept of business 
and industrial survival filter down into your 
nomes and those of your employees in terms 
pe: survival? Is the man on the 

in your community really cognizant of 
civil defense? Does he truly understand that 
civil defense is not a static theory of pre- 
paredness for war, but that it actually is a 
dynamic, workable means of survival? 

This is your responsibility. Your think- 
ing will stimulate the action we must have 
to make civil defense a success. Let your 

oughts on this line be known in your com- 
munity. Perhaps you will take issue with 
some of our concepts and applications. That 
is your prerogative, but.let your opinions be 
aired for all to hear and understand. 

Only by working together can we bring 
civil defense to all of our people. Only in 
this way cam we be assured of survival. 





Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
national sentiment for immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii is mounting steadily. 
This is revealed in the growing number 
of editorials appearing daily in the press 
of the Nation. Nearly all of them urge 
the admission of Hawaii into the Union 
in this session of the Congress. This edi- 
torial expression’ comes from all regions 
of the country—from the West and East, 
from the North and deep South. It is 
no exaggera to say that newspapers 
being read in a majority of homes 
in the Nation today support forcefully 
the grant of statehood to Hawaii. Here 
are some recent examples: 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham, Ala., Post-Herald, January 
19: “For the first time since he has been 
in the White House, President Eisenhower 
is advocating statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. This is progress, but his refer- 
ence to Alaska is still hedged. * * * There’s 
plenty of ground in vast Alaska * * * for 
ample defense installations. * * * The need 
for them should not be permitted to con- 
fuse the statehood issue.” 

COLORADO 

Ft. Morgan, Colo., Times, January 14: “The 
admission of both (Hawaii and Alaska) is 
certain to come sooner or later. They are 
having the same experience that all of the 
States west of the 13 colonies had in gain- 
ing admission to the Nation.” 

Rocky Mountain News, January 19: “For 
the first time since he has been in the White 
House, President Eisenhower is advocating 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. * * * 
There's plenty of ground in vast and sparsely 
populated Alaska for ample defense instal- 
lations and even hunting preserves, if they 
are considered essential. The need for them 
should mot be permitted to confuse the 
Statehood issue.” | 
- +» CALIFORNIA 

Riverside , January 29: Denying 
the people of the Territories their due means 
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playing politics with citizenship. By every 
test Alaska and Hawaii are entitled to state- 
hood now.“ 

Sacramento Bee, January 25: “To duck 
and dodge longer on the aspirations of the 
people of these Territories for complete self 
government will affront them and kick in the 
teeth public sentiment throughout the 
United States as well.” 

Modesto Bee, January 29: “The Republican 
National Convention in San Francisco 
pledged that party to ‘immediate’ statehood 
for both Territories. The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention made the same strong 
commitment. Whether such pledges have 
any meaning will soon get the acid test in 
Congress.” 

San Jose Mercury, January 25: “For years 
the residents of both Territories have been 
promised statehood and it is about time they 
had it.” 

Riverside Press, January 28: “By every just 
test Alaska and Hawaii are entitled to state- 
hood now. Those Congressmen who acknowl- 
edge this should do everything in their power 
to gain them their admission to the Union.” 

Fullerton News-Tribune, January 22: “For 


the first time since he has been in the White 


House, President Eisenhower is advocating 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. This 
is progress.” 

Los Angeles Examiner, January 20: “Alaska 
and Hawaii, out of the Union, are the ac- 
cusing symbols of second-class American citi- 
zenship imposed upon people fully entitled 
to a better place in the family. In the Union, 
they will give military and economic strength 
to the Nation, enhance American prestige 
throughout the world, and attest the soli- 
darity of all our people.” 

IOWA 


Davenport Morning Democrat, January 24: 
“It is time to end the foolishness and to 
admit States No. 49 and No. 50 to the Union.” 

Oelwein Register, January 19: “The case 
for both Hawaii and Alaska is overwhelming. 
Popular sentiment has favored statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska.” 


KENTUCKY 


Covington Enquirer, December 20: “As 
long as we withhold full citizenship from the 
people of Hawaii we are handing our critics, 
particularly the Communists, a readymade 
argument to use against us throughout Asia.” 


KANSAS 


Wellington News, January 24: “It is al- 
Ways a pleasure to see people claim their 
right to self-government, especially when it 
adds to the power and prestige of the United 
States. Admitting Alaska and Hawaii to thé 
Union will certainly do that. The case for 
Hawaii has long been overwhelming.” 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor News, January 12: “Even an 
argument perhaps based on real concern— 
the issue of communism in Hawaii—fails to 
strengthen the validity of opposition. The 
problem ciuld probably be better dealt with 
by the Federal Government if Hawaii were a 
State.” 

Detroit Times, January 21: “It is a power- 
ful demonstration of the merit of the state- 
hood proposal that he (President Eisen- 
hower) has become convinced of the neces- 
sity of bringing Alaska into the American 
family of States. In the Union Alaska and 
Hawaii will give military and economic 
strength to the Nation, enhance American 
prestige throughout the world, and attest 
the solidarity of all our people.” 

Bay City Times, January 14: “In a land 
that preaches the right of franchise for 
others, Congress should stop playing Alaska 
against Hawaii, and vice versa, over political 
issues that are only indirectly related to the 
merits of statehood for these two Terri- 
tories.” 

Marquette Mining Journal, January 14: 
“Something tells us Alaska will do. We are 
plumping for Hawaii, too.” 
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Menominee Herald-Leader, January 26: 
“Perhaps Michigan’s battle for statehood 
may soon be duplicated by the addition of 
Hawaii and Alaska to make the Union an 
even 50 States.” 

Iron Mountain News, January 26: “If 
Alaska and Hawaii do not gain statehood in 
this session of Congress, it will be because 
some persons do not take their promises 
seriously.” 

MISSOURI 


St. Louis Post Dispatch, February 3: 
“Alaska and Hawaii are ready for statehood, 
they want statehood, and statehood has 
been solemnly promised them by both major 
political parties in the United States. Why 
then have they not been admitted to the 
Union? That is a question which Members 
of Congress may find harder and harder to 
answer unless they do something about it.” 


MONTANA 


Great Falls Tribune, February 6: “In- 
formed Washington observers report chances 
brighter for approval of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii in this session of Congress than 
in previous sessions. The Alaskans, like the 
Hawaiians, have been used as a political 
football much too long. They qualify for 
statehood; they want statehood; they should 
have statehood.” 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Record, January 22: “The twin 
proposals of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
have been before the Congress a long time, 
and it was only the question that was in Mr. 
Eisenhower's mind about Alaska, that held 
them back.” 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth News Tribune, January 26: “If our 
politicians want platforms taken seriously, 
they will admit these two new States to the 
Union.” 

NEW YORK 


New York Times, January 22: “Both Terri- 
tories are ready to be represented in Congress 
by voting Members in both Houses when- 
ever our legislators decide that a little more 
democracy wouldn’t do any harm.” 

Elmira Star-Gazette, January 19: “Both 
Territories are eager for an extension of the 
democratic process. Both are important in 
the defense of the United States. And both 
have attracted the temporarily affectionate 
eye of the authors of party platforms.” 

Jamaica, Long Island, Press, January 13: 
Both territories have made out good cases for 
admission to the Union. We should be proud 
to have them. This year * * * is a good time 
for Congress to open the door to them.” 

OHIO 


Findlay Republican Courier, February 2: 
“It is not unlikely that both Territories will 
be admitted at the current 85th session of 
the Congress.” 

Cleveland Press, January 21: “For the first 
time since he has been in the White House 
President Eisenhower is advocating statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii. * * * The 
need for them should not be permitted to 
confuse the issue.” 

Springfield News, January 17: “There are 
1 or 2 new recommendations (in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message) the most hearten- 
ing of which is addition of Alaska to the 
recommendation for Hawaii statehood.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown Call, January 19: “The people 
of both Territories long have pressed their 
claims to such recognition. There is no 
question as to their ability for responsible 
government in the political status of 
sovereign States. They have long served an 
“apprenticeship in preparation for a grant of 
increased stature.” 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, January 21: 
“Alaska and Hawaii out of the Union are the 
accusing symbols of second-class American 
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citizenship imposed upon people fully en- 
titled to a better place in the family.” 

Connelsville Courier, January 26: “Should 
Hawaii and Alaska make it 50 States by grant 
of statehood in the next 4 years, there will 
be added color to the next inaugural parade. 
There should be no further delay in adding 
thern to the roster of States.” 

Scranton Times, January 18: “It would 
seem only fair that if one Territory is to be 
admitted the other one should be brought 
into the Union at approximately the same 
time.”’ 

TEXAS 

Athens Review, January 28: “Have you ever 
wondered how the residents of Hawaii and 
Alaska must feel about the attitude of our 
United States lawmakers who continue to 
sidetrack the issue of their admittance as 
States in our Union?” 

San Antonio Light, January 21: “In the 
Union, they (Alaska and Hawaii) will give 
military and economic strength to the Na- 
tion, enhance American prestige throughout 
the world, and attest the solidarity of all 
our people.” 

Jacksonville Progress, January 10: “We 
should make sure every foot of ground, every 
human being under the stars and stripes 
has equal participation in government.” 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville News-Sentinel, January 18: 
“The need for them (Alaska and Hawaii) 
should not be permitted to confuse the 
issue.” 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City Deseret News, January 14: 
“Citizens of both Territories have repeatedly 
voted yea on the statehood issue. Both 
offer large areas of wealth in natural re- 
sources if economically developed. State- 
hood to both would help this Nation’s de- 
fense, foreign relations and national econ- 
omy.” 

Salt Lake City Tribune, February 8: “If 
words and pledges have any meaning both 
Alaska and Hawaii—ready for statehood and 
earnestly seeking it—should be added to 
the Union this year.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton Sentinel, January 25: “President 
Eisenhower recommended in -his budget 
message statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
There should be no further delay in adding 
them to the roster of States.” 


WYOMING 

Casper Tribune-Herald, February 5: “Tax- 
ation without representation is the issue 
which brought the United States into being. 
It creates a strange feeling that anybody 
living under the flag can raise it today; that 
Hawaiians and Alaskans, as citizens, are 
still denied full citizen rights.” 





A National Grammar Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would estab- 
lish a National Grammar Commission 
to be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
which shall have the usual prerogative of 
a National Commission and a specific 
purpose to be carried out. In this in- 
stance, the purpose is that of research 
into the rules of spelling and grammar 
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deemed to be desirable for use of the 
English language in the United States. 
The product of such research would be 
the establishment of an official diction- 
ary of reformed spelling and grammar. 
Once established, this dictionary would 
serve as the directive for the reproduc- 
tion of material by the United States 
Government and its officials and em- 
ployees with the hope that usages estab- 
lished would become common in our so- 
ciety generally. 

This legislation was introduced by me 
at the request of Mr. Homer Wood, of 
Porterville, Calif. Mr. Wood is presently 
the publisher of a daily newspaper in 
that city. In addition to his newspaper 
experience, he has in his background a 
qualification to practice law and experi- 
ence in the administration of courts. 
For some time he has been concerned 
with the problems created by the inade- 
quacies of our grammar and spelling. 
He is convinced that the establishment of 
a@ more scientific system of spelling and 
grammar would result in a saving of tens 
of millions of dollars and would ease con- 
siderably the burden of our educators 
with a correlative improvement in the 
language usage habits of our citizens. 
The proposal has received wide publicity 
already. 

I am convinced that there is much 
merit in it. Neither Mr. Wood nor my- 
self visualize that such a commission 
would establish a complete new method 
of spelling, phonetic or otherwise, or the 
abandonment of a substantial portion of 
our rules of grammar. The commission 
would make its attack on the most ob- 
vious inadequacies of our language usage. 
In other words, the proposals of the first 
grammar commission would be mod- 
erate. Experience would demonstrate to 
what extent more radical changes in our 
language usage would be desirable, but 
the initial effort would be modest accord- 
ing to my conception. The proposal 
contained in my bill is not original be- 
cause efforts have been made in the past 
in various quarters to rationalize lan- 
guage usage which I will give you briefly 

‘from the history of such efforts and from 
the justifications announced in the past. 

In 1550, the poet Ronsard said: 

Thou shouldst not put any letters in words 
if thou dost not pronounce them. 


Since that time, scholars and learned 
men of every generation have attempted 
to simplify the spelling of the language. 
English, which in most respects is con- 
sidered a relatively simple language to 
master, has the most difficult spelling of 
all. Down through the years, there have 
been attempts to simplify other lan- 
guages such as Dutch, French, Nor- 
wegian, and Spanish. 
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wasted in learning to spell words , 
which letters and the pronunciation aa 
entirely different. The battle wit) Spel. 
ing does not end there. It is a continy. 
ous process through life—keeping up an; 
perfecting the knowledge of Spelling, } 
means countless hours wasted at the dic. 
tionary consulting the spelling of a wor4 
Then, too, he spends much time jn the 
needless task of writing silent letters 
The cost of printing the silent letters 
runs into the millions of dollars for eac, 
generation. Yet, many people defeng 
silent letters by pleading their advantage 
in the study of etymology. That ety. 
mologies would be obscured by the use of 
simplified spelling is not true. The fact 
is that etymologies would be clarifieg_ 
few would be obscured and none wouyy 
be lost. Finally, the present system oj 
spelling is a hindrance in modern educa. 
tion. It is difficult for a child to leary 
and difficult for the teacher to teach. 4 
simplified system would save many 
teaching hours. It would have greater 
rewards for the child and hence would be 
of greater interest to him. All of thes 
arguments have been set forth many 
times. Because they are true, they can. 
not be repeated too often. 
Other languages have adopted reforms 
in spelling. Because of the differences 
of writing and printing methods used in 
the various parts of Germany a confer. 
ence of delegates was held at Dresden 
in October 1872. Dr. Falk, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, proposed that 
Professor yon Raumer should prepare a 
report on the need for reform. The re- 
forms were prepared, sent to the various 
governments and then submitted to a 
ministerial commission composed of von 
Raumer and 11 other scholars. The 
commission met in January 1876 and, 
with certain modifications, approved the 
reforms. The reformed spelling was 
then required to be taught in all schools, 
In Denmark, in the 1800's the reform 
movement resulted in an official decree 
confirming certain regulations. This de- 
cree, however, was not made obligatory. 
Spain has been designated as one of 
the languages with the simplest forms 
of spelling. In 1741 the Spanish Acad- 
emy laid down the principles for the 
spelling of Spanish. 
Pronunciation must have for its sole and 
universal rule, that by it alone there can 
always be known with what letter the sound 
should be written. (La pronunciacion s 
debe tener por regla Unica v universal siempre 
que por ella sola se puede conocer con que 
letra se ha de escribir la voz.) 


More recently, the French Government 
has requested a report on spelling and 
other grammer reforms for their native 
language. In 1950 the Conseil Supérieur 
de l’Education Nationale requested that 
such a report be made, and the findings 
of the Commission de Réforme were 
made public in 1952. The commission 
was headed by M. A. Beslais, director of 
primary education for all France. The 
report includes the recommendation that 
what Beslais calls “parasite conso- 
nants”—that is, silent letters—be thrown 
out altogether. In addition, the report 
recommends that certain letters be 
dropped and others substituted in the 
alphabet. M. Beslais says that there 's 
no reason for children in this modem 
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day and age to spell words the same way 
that their grandparents spelled them. 
children of have too much to 
jearn. quotes the decree of 
the de l’Education Na- 
tionale of 1901, which said that toler- 
ance should be shown to any student 
who used poor spelling on his exams 
provided that the student showed in- 
telligence. M. Beslais further stated 
that the reforms should .be started with 
the entering in the first grade 
and not with adults. In conformance 
with the decree of 1901, tolerance would 
be shown for student use of simplified 
in the higher grades. The re- 
port states: 
In 10 years, reformed spelling will have 
an existence to the orthography of 
today and in a generation it will have prac- 
tically eliminated it. 


In addition to the spelling reform, 
the report also deals with the reform of 
some rules of grammar which might 
have an even greater effect than the 
proposed spelling changes. But before 
these reforms go into effect, they must 
be approved by the Conseil Supérieur de 
YEducation Nationale. 

There have been several reform move- 


ments for the English language, both in 


Association, 

England, the American Philological As- 
sociation, and the Spelling Reform As- 
sociation asked for reforms. In 1877, the 
State Teachers’ Association of New York 
appointed a committee to ask the State 
legislature to create a commission to 
study reform spelling. In 1878, a peti- 
tion in favor of reform spelling was pre- 
sented to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

men have advocated 


Among these are Theodore Roosevelt, 
George Bernard Shaw, and Colonel Rob- 
ert McCormick. 

In 1906, Theodore Roosevelt had the 
following to say about the proposed spell- 
ing reform: - 

Most of the criticism of the proposed step 
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an attempt to cast what slight weight can 
properly be cast on the side of the popular 
forces which are endeavoring to make our 
spelling a little less foolish and fantastic. 


George Bernard Shaw was a life- 
long advocate of simplified spelling, 
punctuation, orthography, and phonet- 
ics. He advocated the used of spaced 
letters instead of italics. Shaw wrote 
many articles on the subject, some of 
which are as follows: A Plea for Speech 
Nationalization, the Morning Leader, 
August 22, 1901; The Dying Tongue of 
Great Elizabeth, the Saturday Review, 
February 11, 1905; and Orthography of 
the Bomb, the Times, December 27, 1945. 

Col. Robert McCormick used many of 
the simplified spelling rules in his news- 
paper, the Chicago Tribune, all during 
the time that he controlled the newspa- 
per. He was a firm believer in the bene- 
fits derived from simplified spelling. 

One other report in connection with 
grammar reform that should be cited is 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and the American Phil- 
ological Association. Its report was first 
published in 1913 and reprinted in 1929. 
In the report, it states the following con- 
cerning its purpose: 

The adoption of a system of identical no- 
menclature for identical phenomena in all 
the languages of our family which the stu- 
dent may take up, with its natural accom- 
paniment of differing nomenclature at the 
points where the phenomena differ, would 
have the effect of making these differences 
stand out more sharply in his mind. 

* * * And it is believed, therefore, not 
only that the acceptance of the system rec- 
ommended will at once lead to a state of 
things much more satisfactory than the 
present one, But also that the greater part of 
the system will successfully stand the test of 
future thought; while the general use of it 
will at the same time direct attention more 
sharply upon points at which its results may 
at some future day be bettered. 


If we look at the grammar books of to- 
day, we find that the nomenclature used 
differs from textbook to textbook. It is 
true that there is a greater degree of con- 
formity than in the past, but a uniform 
system still has never been adopted. 

Much has been written on the subject 
of reform in the past. Reform is still be- 
ing advocated by the scholars of today. 
Yet nothing has been done about making 
official recommendations for reform. A 
National Grammar Commission, author- 
ized by the Government, would have that 
power. It would make our grammar as 
much a part of this modern age in which 
we live as has modern industry. 





Mighty Mites of the Milk Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I wish to include an article ap- 
pearing in the December 1956 edition of 
the Reader’s Digest entitled “Mighty 
Mites of the Milk Bowl.” 

The Milk Bowl was the brain child of a 
Mrs. Eugene Weafer, of Bryan, Tex., who, 
along with the help of her husband, has 
brought small-fry football into the big- 
time. I believe Mr. and Mrs. Weafer are 
to be congratulated for their untiring 
work with the youngsters in the State of 
Texas, as they are the backbone of our 
future society. 

The article follows: 

MIGHTY MITES OF THE MILK Bow. 
(By Oren Arnold) 

Early in December two ferociously eager 
football teams will meet at San Antonio, 
Tex., in one of the most colorful of the sea- 
son’s Bowl games. Because the play by play 
will be on an estimated 550 radio and 110 
television stations across the continent, you 
might assume that both teams will be loaded 
with all-American stars. Actually, no player 
will be famous, or indeed weigh more than 
100 pounds. 

In just 7 years, this astonishing new sports 
spectacle, the National Milk Bowl, has 
achieved prestige in small-fry football com- 
parable to that acquired by the Rose Bowl in 
collegiate ball in 40 years. Much of this 
has been due to a pretty young housewife 
and her dreams for her own five children. 

Back in 1949, Elizabeth Weafer and her 
schoolteacher husband Eugene were “stuck” 
in Gause, Tex., a town of 491 people, way off 
the beaten track. Eugene’s pupils were 
country children who had few assets except 
energy. Because there were no recreational 
outlets for their own five, Elizabeth urged 
her big husband to introduce football at 
the school. 

Eugene had never played, never coached, 
but he'd at least seen a game or two; and he 
got a football book and studied it. Between 
cooking, washing and housekeeping, Eliza- 
beth helped Eugene and several local boys 
measure off a gridiron in a cow pasture and 
erect goal posts. The kids took to it with 
enthusiasm. 

“By October we had a team of scared little 
boys in poor clothes,” Elizabeth recalls. 
“Nobody would play us. We wrote every 
school within range and were brushed off. 
Finally Bryan, a city of 18,000, reluctantly 
agreed to take our fellows on as a ‘breather’ 
to fill in their schedule. 

“At game time, the Bryan lads showed up 
in resplendent new uniforms. Embarrassed, 
our Gause boys, in their faded jeans, sweat 
shirts and no shoes at all, refused to play. I 
had to take both coaches by the arm and 
make them talk kindly to our team to get it 
on the field. Finally our lads stood out 
there glaring, then took the kickoff and be- 
gan playing like cowboys bulldogging steers.” 

One 12-year-old “mighty midget” ran al- 
most for a touchdown—the wrong way. “I 
thought either goal post would do, ma’am,” 
he said to Elizabeth during the time out, and 
burst into tears. She hugged him close a 
moment, explained the rules, and made 
Coach Weafer send him right back in. So 
he took the ball on the next play and ran 
for a touchdown in the other direction, scat- 
tering Bryan tacklers en route. 

In the end, the barefoot Gauslings, who 
had never seen a football game before, haci 
scored 24 points, the stunned Bryan boys, 
zero. 

Word got around and other schools tried 
the ragtag Gauslings. They had no luck, 
either; the country boys polished off each 
one with a grim and deadly determination. 
They made other progress, too: they acquired 
shoes. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth Weafer, & baby on 
her hip, organized the rest of the Gause 
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youngsters into what could pass for a cheer- 
ing section. 

“If she says holler, then you holler!” one 
pappy commanded. his six school kids. “I 
don’t understand football, but I do under- 
stand hollerin’. It tones a body up and 
makes him work harder at whatever he’s 
doin’ if friends holler for him.” A trained 
psychologist could not have expressed it 
better. 

At night, while Eugene graded arithmetic 
papers, Elizabeth charted hidden-ball plays 
for him to teach the peewee gridders at prac- 
tice next day. “Sometimes not even the ref- 
eree could find the ball until our boy had it 
behind the goal posts,” Eugene says proudly. 

The town got to think so much of 25-year- 
old Elizabeth Weafer that it wanted to elect 
her Governor of Texas, which down there is 
a higher honor than being President of the 
United States. Especially after she wrote a 
Dallas radio station suggesting that a “bowl 
game for small fry” be started as a charity 
benefit, and challenging any team of com- 
parable age anywhere to meet the Gauslings. 
She proposed that any money received for 
tickets should go to help crippled children. 

The radio station took up the idea. Other 
radiocasters joined in. So did the news- 
papers and the general public. 

Thus on December 10, 1949, the first Milk 
Bowl game played at Cameron, Tex. The 
Gauslings, resplendently clad and confident 
now, roared onto the field like a Panhandle 
tornado—and lost the game to San Saba, 
Tex., 20 to 7. 

But the National Milk Bowl had captured 
the fancy of Texans; and even “foreigners” 
were intrigued. Herbert Hoover wrote a note 
of good wishes. So did another Hoover—J. 
Edgar; and an immortal halfback named Red 
Grange. : 

The next year’s game launched it as an an- 
nual event. Wealthy and influential Texans 
agreed to be included among the supporters 
of this unique charity. And the National 
Milk Bowl’s board of directors today is 
headed by one of the richest men in the 
world, Hugh Roy Cullen, and such personages 
as Dr. W. R. White, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity; and—Elizabeth Weafer. 

“Liz still spends about half her time on 
the bowl,” her husband testifies. 

As her fee for all this, Elizabeth Weafer 
asks and gets exactly what Bryan school got 
in that first game against the Gauslings— 
zero. Eugene, nominally the bowl’s execu- 
tive director now, is similarly paid. The 
Milk Bowl is a labor of love. No member of 
the board or anyone else has ever been asked 
for money, though the Weafers themselves 
have spent considerable of their own. 

This year’s game will be sponsored by a 
Lions Club at San Antonio. As always, the 
teams will play under standard football rules. 
No player will be over 14 years of age or 
weigh more than 100 pounds. Pageantry 
between halves will match the best seen at 
college games. And a pre-teen queen will be 
crowned. 

The bowl’s rise has caused hundreds of 
small-fry teams to be organized across the 
Nation. The best team in Texas is chosen by 
elimination from a region selected by the 
bowl committee, and the rivalry exceeds that 
in the tough collegiate Southwest Conference. 
The champ Texas team challenges one 
equally strong from out of State. And every 
State courts the challenge. 

“We are even getting feelers from Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, South America, and Europe,” 
says Liz. “The whole enterprise keeps get- 
ting bigger. I keep trying to shift all the 
weight onto Eugene—he’s twice as big as I 
am, and football is a man’s game. But he 
just grins and sidesteps like most husbands. 
I'm not trained for this sort of thing. As a 
good Methodist, all I know to do is pray 
for guidance, then continue working as best 
I can.” 
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But it was a good Catholic who, with a 
beneficent smile, spoke the feeling in all 
Texas toward Elizabeth Weafer. Father 
James Keller, famed head of The Chris- 
tophers, said to her, “You are a terrific ex- 
ample of what one person can do.” 





A Concept of American Strategy and a 
Memo on National Military Units Com- 
posed of Escapees From Communist- 
Dominated Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert ‘the text of two state- 
ments by former Congressman Charles 
J. Kersten, of Wilwaukee, Wis. The 
first, entitled “A Concept of American 
Strategy,” is the statement made by Mr. 
Kersten before the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices on February 4, 1957, during the joint 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 19 
on the Middle East. The second article 
is a memo prepared on the subject Na- 
tional Military Units Composed of Es- 
capees From Communist-Dominated 
Countries. . 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that in view of 
Mr. Kersten’s background, which in- 
cludes the authorship of the Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
which includes the escapee program and 
the chairmanship of the House Select 
Committeee on Communist Aggression in 
the 83d Congress, that the presentation 
of his views is both timely and useful. 
His intense interest in this subject is, of 
course, a matter of record. 

The statements follow: 

Memo on NattonaL Miuirary Units Com- 
POSED OF EscaPrres From CoMMUNIsST-DoMI- 
NATED COUNTRIES 

(By Charles J. Kersten) 

Text of section 101 (a) (1) of Public Law 
165 of the 82d Congress under title 1 (Mutual 
Security Act, 1951, as amended), known as the 
Kersten amendment: 

“Not to exceed $100 million of the funds 
available under this section may be ex- 
pended for any selected persons who are re- 
siding in or escapees from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia or the Communist-dominated or 
Communist-occupied areas of Germany, or 
any Communist-dominated or Communist- 
accupied areas of Asia any other coun- 
tries absorbed by the Soviet Union, either to 
form such persons into elements of the mili- 
tary forces su the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or for other purposes, 
when the President determines that such as- 
sistance will contribute to the defense of the 
North Atlantic area or to the security of the 
United States.” 

(Nore.—The above has been renumbereii 
in the Mutual Security Act as passed in 1951) 
and presently in force and is to be un- 
der section 401 special fund (a) of e IV, 
other programs of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended.) 
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PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTION 


The source of the Communist threat to 
world peace rests in their control over ex. 
tensive armed forces, together with support. 
ing political police. 

What follows is based on the conviction 
that men presently in Communist armed 
forces do not willingly support internationg) 
slavery but will, if given a chance, join those 
ranks of freedom that hold some visible hope 
of the ultimate liberation of their loveg 
and of their native land. 

While there is evidence of potential qe. 
fection from these armed forces, the Com. 
munist control of them is as yet uncontesteq 
by any effective magnetism from the free 
world. 

If the free world has confidence that jt, 
cause appeals to human nature and that the 
cause of communism, when applied to peo. 
ples, is repellent, it will boldly enter the 
struggle to challenge the absolute contro} 
over these armed forces by Communist 
tyranny. It will not only assert its cause ip 
the international political arena with words 
but it will also provide the visible and tang}. 
ble mechanism to activate this potential de. 
fection so that freedom-starved men of the 
captive armed forces may escape from the 
ranks of slavery to join the ranks of liberty, 

Thus we can inject a new dimension into 
the present world struggle that penetrates 
horizontally all the areas behind the Iron 
Curtain with dynamic ideas and ideals which 
can unite all mankind in the common cause 
to overthrow tyranny and achieve freedom. 

If we ignore the appearance of these new 
dimensions and continue toset the stage for 
classic conflict on opposing sides of only ver- 
tical lines, we become unwitting partners 
with the Communists in the preparation of 
war between the peoples of the slave and of 
the free world. There is already ample evi- 
dence at hand that the Communist tyranny 
cannot be defeated by only orthodox tactics, 

If we accept this new dimension wherein 
our own security coincides with sympathy 

the énslaved, demonstrated by deed, we 
make allies of those who might otherwise be 
hurled against us. We will impede the Com- 
munist effort to sovietize its armies and its 
peoples, and disrupt at its source their power 
to launch universal war by affecting the will 
to fight of the armed forces behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

No true soldier wants to fight and die for 
communism. 

Therefore, the target of the free world 
should be to disrupt and eventually destroy 
Communist control over all the armed forces 
of the enslaved nations. 


BACKGROUND TO LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR 
MILITARY UNITS 


The legislative history of this section, prior 
to its initial passage, which took the form of 
a floor amendment, is not extensive. But it 
is definite. It is worth noting that it passed 
both the House and the Senate without dis- 
sent, with specific authorization by the Sen- 
ate of expenditures of not to exceed $100 
million. The Congress has, since the original 
enactment of the above cited amendment, 
five times reaffirmed its provisions without 
dissent. The action of Congress appears 
noteworthy because since its enactment the 
amendment has been the particular target 
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Paris 1951; UNGA, New York 1953). This 
continuing unanimous support of the Con- 
gress would not have been possible if the 
language of the amendment had not been 
in tune with the hopes and wishes of the 
leaders. and vast majority of its Members. 

For these reasons the author of the amend- 
ment has set forth below the intent and ob- 
jectives thereof as he understands them, and 
as indicated by the debate on the House floor 
at the time of its passage. 

The prime objective of the amendmert 
was to authorize the establishment of na- 
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military units (from selected persons 
reat to nave escaped from Iron coun- 
yer ex. tries) to be affiliated with NATO forces. 
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aoe ia, Bulgaria, Lithuania Fe, so 
Estonia, or any other countries enslaved by 
the Soviet Union. - 

To provide the required flexibility and sup- 
port for such @ program the phrase “or for 
other purposes” was included. Envisaged 
we sn EI ipaviaion, tor gepeadacita of 
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such escapees soit those who would not or 
did not qualify for the national military 
ynits by providing for them in other United 
States ; and, support of 
activities within the Iron Curtain countries 
essential to the establishment and develop- 
ment of such military units. 

In summary the intent was to provide the 
president with funds and flexible and wide 
authority to initiate an affirmative support- 
ing program to strengthen the North Atlan- 
tic area amd the security of the United 
states by drawing on the potential: for 
freedom from behind the Iron Curtain which 
consistently for a long time throughout the 
soviet orbit and recently in Hungary, Poland 
and elsewhere has been so dramatically illus- 
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Cause The idea for national military units grew 
edom. out of a long study of international com- 
sthyrtes munism, its objectives and techniques, and 


ge for firsthand experiences with a great number 


Assass of escapees from the countries controlled by 
— communism. It was clear that the interna- 
aa tional Communist conspiracy has for its pri- 


objectives the destruction of all na- 
donal, sovereign states and to make the 
people thereof subservient to the central 
authority of Moscow. This is the Commu- 
nist concept of a new kind of class interna- 
tionalism called” by them “international 
proletarianism” as distinguished from “na- 
tionalism,” as pronounced by Lenin, Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Mao, and other leading Commu- 

theoreticians. 
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The legislation originally enacted in Au- 
gust 1951 and still awaiting implementation 
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can provide outstanding benefits to the 
United States. As I see it, the benefits pro- 
vided would include: 

1. Help to solution of refugee problem: 
The current massive escapes from Hungary 
raise the question whether permanent re- 
settlement in the free world is the final 
answer to the problem of the continuing 
and possibly even increasing numbers of 
refugees from Communist terror. 

The national military units provide a place 
and a positive purpose for freedom-loving 
and courageous military defectors. They 
also foreshadow the means by which the 
captive nations will be free of Communist 
rule and the desire for escape will cease and 
many of those who fled will want to return 
to their native land. 

2. Visible and understandable symbols of 
freedom: Such units would provide a sym- 
bol for all the enslaved people of Central and 
Eastern Europe. They would be looked 
upon as manifestations of the legitimate and 
constant hopes and aspirations of the cap- 
tive peoples and the nations they represent. 
This would be accomplished by each unit 
being formed on national lines with identi- 
fying flags, chevrons, arm patches, etc. 

3. Rallying point for military defection: 
The units would serve as rallying points to 
attract persons of military age behind the 
Iron Curtain, including those already in- 
ducted into the Communist controlled mili- 
tary forces or about to be. Every Communist 
bloc individual of military age who escapes 
to the free world and is inducted into the 
national military units represents a net 
gain of two for the free world. 

4. Deterrent to Communist military ag- 
gression: They would serve as a deterrent 
to war because of the effect they would have 
on the morale of the Communist military 
forces. Properly exploited, the mere exist- 
ence of such national military units could 
create real problems for the Communist 
political and military apparatus and render 
it extremely unsafe for military offensives. 

5. Disruption of military will to fight for 
communism: They would serve as a power- 
ful force to weaken the discipline and will 
to fight of the Communist controlled mili- 
tary forces in the event of war. Communist 
controlled military forces will not want to 
fight against their countrymen who are 
fighting—in the well known and established 
national units—on the side of the free 
world. Capabilities for substantial war time 
desertions and surrenders together with 
significant behind-the-lines insurrection can 
accrue if such units are developed and their 
establishment properly exploited. 

6. Upset Red propaganda re German mili- 
tarism: They would serve to offset Com- 
munist propaganda about the resurgence of 
German militarism (with regard to such 
nations as Poland, etc.). National military 
units, made up of men who formerly lived 
in captive nations, marching side by side 
with Germans, Americans and other free 
people would put the “big lie” on such 
propaganda. 


7. Symbols of a united Europe: The morale 
of NATO military forces would be strength- 
ened. The French military have tradition- 
ally held that the liberation and federation 
of the Balkan States is vital to the defense 
of France against Germany and now against 
Russia, as the Balkans are a mountainous 
fortress lying across the flank of Germany 
and Russia. If the significance afforded by 
the national military units representing East- 
ern Europe is added to the forces of Western 
Europe a united Europe and the “European 
idea” are thereby symbolized—a more in- 
spired banner around which there can rally 
against atheistic materialism all of the spir- 
itual and cultural ideals common to Europe 
as a whole for nearly 2,000 years. 

8. Economy of American forces in Europe: 
The initial value of the units would be chiefly 
their psychological impact on the satellite 
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and Soviet forces. However, as they develop 
and grow they can, guided by experience and 
sound military Judgment, contribute to the 
economy of American forces in Europe. 

9. Special wartime value in captive na- 
tions: They could, in the event of war, in 
addition to missions as part of United States 
or other NATO conventional forces, have a 
peculiar value in essential specific operations 
behind the lines. Knowing the language, 
traditions, and terrain of their homelands 
they could rally and strengthen local resist- 
ance and blockade the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and supply, and also prepare for 
airborne or armored thrusts by our conven- 
tional forces. 

10. Best means available short of war: The 
establishment of the national military units 
would provide perhaps the most significant 
action program short of war to weaken and 
defeat international communism at its base. 
The units would be an effective challenge to 
the loyalty of Iron Curtain armies which 
demands they serve Communist Party in- 
terests. For it is only by such unchallenged 
loyalty that the Communists remain in power 
to threaten the world. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
Extension of units 


While the primary use of these units 
would be in affiliation with the United States 
ground forces in Europe, there is envisioned 
the distinct possibility that air and naval 
units could be developed from such a pro- 
gram. 


Units attached initially to United States 
forces 


In order not to delay the program in its 
inception and until such time when appro- 
priate arrangements can be effected to pro- 
vide for their services with other NATO ele- 
ments, the units should be affiliated with 
United States forces in Burope and be or- 
ganized under American commanders. 


Would units provoke Soviet reaction? 


Soviet propaganda would react violently 
to the establishment of the units. It has 
already done so to the passage of the 
amendment. 

But the moral force, with its implications 
of freedom and independence, flowing from 
the existence of these units would be more 
likely to deter rather than provoke. The 
units would do much to deprive the Com- 
munists of that popular support which is 
necessary in any substantial military ag- 
gression. c 

The concern previously expressed of pos- 
sible Soviet reaction to the establishment 
of such units has been discredited since the 
spontaneous massive military defection of 
the Hungarian armed forces to the side of 
the Hungarian patriots as have the pre- 
vious uprisings in Poland, East Germany and 
elsewhere. And since we have already been 
charged with every crime and with particu- 
larly a wide range of activities in imple- 
menting this amendment, there can there- 
fore be no further charge or provocation in 
its actual implementation. 


Are national military units interference in 
East Europe’s Affairs? 

This charge was twice made by the So- 
viets against the United States in the United 
Nations and twice rejected by the U. N. It 
is the Communists who have interfered in 
the internal affairs of Eastern Europe so as 
to endanger the West. Anything done to 
assist the peoples of East Europe to regain 
control of-their own affairs is in defense 
of the principle of noninterfereiice. 


THE LODGE ACT (PUBLIC LAW 597, 81ST CONG., 
CH. 443, 2D SESS., AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 
51, 82D CONG.) 

The Lodge Act serves a supporting but 
separate purpose in behalf of the United 
States security. Under it up to 12,500 alien_ 
may enlist in the Regular United States 
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Army to be integrated with citizen soldiers 
and not established into separate units of 
aliens. After 5 years of honorable service 
such aliens are eligible for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. The Lodge Act 
provides a means whereby an escapee serv- 
ing in United States uniform may eventually 
izamigrate to the United States. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The greatest problem within the Com- 
munist empire is fear of the demands of the 
enslaved people for freedom. There is rea- 
son to believe they are more afraid of their 
own people than of atomic attack. The na- 
tional military units would stand as the 
symbol of freedom for the enslaved. When 
launched, they would typify the bold initia- 
tive expected of United States leadership 
by the free worid and they would greatly 
increase the fears of the Communist masters 
and improve tremendously our position at 
any future conference sessions with them. 

2. We have to prevent war, if possible, by 
disintegrating the capability of the enemy 
powers to wage war on a significant or dan- 
gerous scale. The greatest single means is 
to render them more distrustful of their own 
military forces. 

3. The ordinary devices. of government 
may not be fully suited to the development 
ofthe program herein proposed. Because 
of the unique nature of such National mili- 
tary units and their direct connection with 
national security, it is respectfully recom- 
mended that, in proper liaison with the De- 
partment of the Defense, a special task force 
be set up at the White House level to do 
the preparatory work, to launch the program 
and to give it continued guidance in its 
orderly development. 

Experience to date in getting anything 
done under the amendment, strongly indi- 
cates the need for such special measures. 
For example, it was almost two years after 
its enactment before that portion of the 
program pertaining to apee relief began 
to function and demonstrate any real con- 
cern for the lot of the escapee. The United 
States Escapee program which dperates under 
the Kersten amendment has helped to re- 
settle the Hungarian refugees. But the 
main purpose of the amendment has not 
as yet been realized. 

4. Finally, these National military units 
would demonstrate by concrete action, un- 
derstandable to’all freedom loving people, 
the decision of the United States to stand 
by its publicly stated position of never 
acquiescing in Communist enslavement of 
people whereby they can be molded into ser- 
vile instruments of aggression, and of our 
determination to see those nations once 
again free and independent. 





A CoNcepT oF AMERICAN STRATEGY: To CAUSE 
THE POLITICAL DEFEAT OF THE COMMUNIST 
Party aT ITs Moscow Base AND THEREBY 
REMOvE COMMUNIST THREAT TO MIDDLE 

_ East AND ELSEWHERE 

(Statement of Charles J. Kersten, former 
Member of Congress, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
made to Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, February 
4. 1957, hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19 on Middle East) 

It is an extraordinary privilege to appear 
before these two distinguished committees of 
the United States Senate in this crucial hour 
of their deliberations regarding the future 
course of our American policy in the deadly 
struggle with the international, Moscow-di- 
rected Communist Party. 

By way of identification, I am a practic- 
ing attorney in Milwaukee, Wis. 

From June 1955 to February 1956, I served 
as a White House consultant on psychological 
warfare. 

Prior to that I was a Member of the 80th, 
82d, and 83d Congresses of the United States. 

During that period I authored the so-called 
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Kersten amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

Under this amendment the Congress, for 
the past 6 years, has provided $100 million 
annually for the purpose of aiding resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain, primarily through 
the formation of national military units 
composed of escapees from the Communist- 
enslaved nations. 

The idea of these units is that the thou- 
sands of young men from the Communist- 
dominated nations who escape through the 
Iron Curtain can play an extremely impor- 
tant role for freedom. : 


Defense against Cémmunist on in 


remote parts of the world should not fall- 


alone on the shoulders of American boys. 
These young escapees from the enslaved na- 
tions, Poles, Hungarians, Balts, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Ukrainians, even Russians 
and Chinese and those from elsewhere in 
the Red orbit, all of which the amendment 
now covers, burn with a desire to participate 
against their common enemy: The Commu- 
nist Party. 

Many witnesses before our House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression testified 
that most of the young men who came 
through the Iron Curtain did not want to 
be resettled as refugees in a distant foreign 
land. Many wanted to join national mili- 
tary units representing their own nation 
and await the day when freedom would come 
to their homeland and they and their loved 
ones could return. 

To get-some idea of the power of these 
units to disarm the Communists, suppose 
the United States were taken over by the 
Reds; that they had persecuted Americans 
as they have the people of the captive na- 
tions and the American Army were under 
Soviet marshals. Suppose, then, suddenly 
there appeared in Mexico or Canada, attached 
to still free forces—say, the British or 
Prench—small American units of Am n 
boys who escaped, in the American orm 
and the American flag flying once again in 
freedom. Suppose that the news of these 
American units were beamed into a Com- 
munist-dominated United States. 

What would the knowledge of the mere 
existence of such units ‘do to the ability 
of the Communists to control American 
boys? Would the Communists dare to send 
their captive American armies against 
them? 

These escapees from the Communist world, 
therefore, have the highest morale against 
communism, They know Red subversion, 
false propaganda, and terror first hand. 
They remember their relatives, their friends, 
and their homes. Should they be denied 
the opportunity to join those ranks of free- 
dom that hold some visible hope of the 
ultimate liberation of their loved ones and 
of their native land? 

These units, with their own free flags and 
uniforms, are intended to provide the es- 
capees this opportunity they do not now 
have and thereby lift a very substantial part 
of the burden from American shoulders. 

Such national military formations are in- 
tended also to be strong deterrents to Red 
aggression. 

The Communists would be understandably 
very slow to strike at an American force in 
the Middle East or anywhere to which these 
escapee units were attached. In the massive 
Soviet troop defections in World War II; in 


‘ the refusal of Russian and Chinese POW’'s to 


return to Communist rule; in the uprisings 
in the Ukraine and Poland; and in the re- 
cent dramatic defection of almost the whole 
Hungarian satellite army, they see very well 
the tremendous morale defection potentnal 
of Communist-controlled armies. 

They know that Communist-led forces in 
the Middle East or-elsewhere may well suf- 
fer defections en masse to escapee units car- 
rying their national flags in freedom. 

The American Legion at its national con- 
vention in 1952 adopted Resolution 596 urg- 
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ing the immediate formation of these ». 
tional military units, stating in the reso),,, 
tion, as follows: “Whereas the creation of 
such military units would strike at the pas), 
weakness of the Communist tyranny, py ,,. 
dermining its hold on the people it has ey, 
slaved and would tend to cause larg 
numbers in the Communist-dominateq 3; 
mies to have a will to turn against the; 
oppressors and fight for freedom rather tha, 
accept slavery.” 

And it was the opinion of the American 
Legion that: 

“The existence of such national Military 
units of escapees would reduce the numbe; 
of American troops required overseas, and jy 
the event of war would be a tremendous aid 
to the United States and its allies, and wou 
save the lives of many Americans in the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD (then 
Representative and now Senator) on Decem. 
ber 20, 1951, in defemse of the Kersten 
amendment in’ the United Nations Genera) 
Assembly, Paris, against Soviet attack stateq 
in part, as follows: ; 

“Tens of thousands of people who make 
theiy way through the Iron Curtain had the 
right to join in the defense of free Europe 
if they chose to do so.” 

And further: “We wish to see the day when 
all people who have sought asylum with the 
free nations will have a chance to return 
peacefully to their homes and start their 
lives anew in the country of their birth.” 

And further: “Congress intended that 
those who stand for liberty and freedom 
should have the honor and opportunity to 
help defend this liberty and freedom against 
aggression, whatever their nationality or 
their residence.” 


I wish to introduce into the record a sepa. 
rate memo describing these units in detail. 


I believe it significant to note here also 
that the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
elected to express his endorsement of this 
amendment and his desire to see it fully 
employed, not only on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in 1952, but in a feature article over his 
signature in a national magazine. 

In the 83d Congress, it was my honor to 
serve as chairman of the House Select Com- 
mitte on Communist Aggression. 

Through a period of 2 years, that com- 
mittee heard the detailed testimony of 335 
witnesses, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, regarding the subversive and aggres- 
sive methods and actions through which the 
Moscow-directed Communist Party seized its 
victim nations. 

Most of these 335 testified either as eye 
witnesses to that seizure, or as actual par- 
ticipants in the events which they described. 

Our committee, which consisted of nine 
members of both parties in the 83d Congress, 
concluded these extensive hearings with 
certain unanimous bipartisan recommenda- 
tions. 

The objective of these recommendations 
was the political defeat of the Moscov- 
directed Communist Party at its base in the 
Kremlin. 

It was unanimously agreed by the mem- 
bership of that committee that such a polit- 
ical defeat of international communism 
provided the only reasonable way to avoid 
major war and to bring peace—with justice—- 
to the world. 

The recommendations which I shall now 
set down are, therefore, largely those made 
by that same House Select Committee. 

I believe it pertinent to make these recom- 
mendations to this august body at this criti- 
cal moment in which it is deliberating upon 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 which has as its 

prime objective the preservation of the free- 
dom of the nations of the general middle 
eastern area against the very same Com- 
munist aggression with which our House 
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comm was forced to deal after that 
Compesion had become an accomplished fact 
of history in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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= on ie subversion centers in the 
y. SS. R. they have schooled cadres of na- 
c of every one of the Middle Eastern 


ed ar. jonals 
thelr enue training them to penetrate every 
T than echelon of society, such as important edu- 


cational centers like the great Al Ashar Uni- 
versity, the seat of Moselm learning, in 


eric 
" cairo, to which come religious men and 


ilitary students from every corner of Islam. 
umber They have bribed writers and reporters of 
and in Middle Eastern countries to peddle their 
US aid 


ae ae the Czech Embassy in Damascus is 
operated & vast conspiracy of Soviet eco- 
nomic political warfare. They have en- 
gaged in dumping products such as glass in 
the area so as to ruin local industry and 
make the Middle East dependent on the 
Soviets. 

They have gone to great lengths in stir- 
ring up antagonism among the several na- 
tions, seeking particularly to aggravate the 
differences the Arabs and the Jews. 
This Communist political offensive in the 
Middle East, which is the actual prelude to 
that feared aggression, endangers not only 
that vital area, but what remains of free 
Europe, and therefore our own national 


security. 
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th.” This confronts us with two possible 
that courses of action. - . 
eedom The first would be to limit ourselves to 


mere reaction to Kremlin initiative. 

The second would be to ourselves seize the 
initiative. 

We severely limit ourselves if we merely 
react to the initiative which the Kremlin is 
currently employing against us in the Middle 
Eastern area. " 

To submit ourselves to this would me to 
wage this contest on the periphery, which, 
in effect, would restrict us to waging a self- 


f this limited rear-guard action in political, and 
fully possibly eventually military, warfare. 

> Sen- Bitter experience with Communist tactics 

er his of the type which were graphically revealed 


before our House Committee on Communist 
Aggression has emphatically demonstrated 
that to restrict ourselves to mere reaction to 
the Kremlin-established initiative at a mo- 
mentary single trouble spot does absolutely 
nothing to deter subsequent Communist ini- 
tiative elsewhere. 

For example, in the late 1940's, while we 
concentrated upon the Communist initiative 
in Burope, Greece, and Turkey, the Com- 
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In the early 1950’s, while we concentrated 
upon the initiative of military 
aggression and their subsequent political of- 
fensive in Korea, the Communists were busily 
engaged in launching the very same initiative 
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to time, of thousands of American lives, as in 
Korea. 

For all the billions of dollars and the thou- 
sands of lives so far expended in this Krem- 
lin-created atmosphere which is neither true 
war nor true peace in the sense which we 
have heretofore accepted those terms—for all 
of this fantastic cost—nothing has more 
threatened the Communist structure than 
the uprisings behind the Iron Curtain by 
those captive peoples whose only real weapon, 
sadly enough, is the burning desire for 
freedom. 

It is this weapon, which courses in the 
hearts and sinews of these people from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, which the Commu- 
nists fear more than whatever new billions 
of dollars and thousands of American serv- 
icemen which we may now be preparing to 
commit to the Middle East. 

The Communists fear this weapon that is 
the desire for freedom within the captive 
peoples themselves because that same 
weapon lies posed for another massive blow 
which may come at any time, as it has so 
recently in Hungary, to.strike directly at the 
Moscow base of the Communist Party and 
the international conspiracy which it 
controls. 

This will for freedom of the Communist- 
hating peoples of the captive nations is 
devastating to the Communist cause be- 
cause it lies like a gigantic time bomb at 
the very heart of the Communist apparatus, 
quite unlike whatever reaction to Commu- 
nist initiative we may elect to employ at 
some remote tentacle of that Red octopus, 
whether it lie in the Middle East or in the 
Far East. 

However hard or often we may choose to 
chop away at such a Red tentacle, we will 
continue, in so doing, to little harm that 
heart, as Korea graphically proved. 

In fact, even as we now prepare to become 
enlocked in what could well prove, if the 
Communists wish, a new Korea in the Mid- 
dle East, the Communists, in a new initiative 
in the original Korea, are building them- 
selves to a military streneth far beyond that 
which they enjoyed at the 38th parallel in 
1950. 

It is time that we abandon this losing and 
self-restricting policy of mere reaction to the 
Communist initiative. Instead, it is imper- 
ative that we adopt the positive policy of 
seizing the initiative which puts the Com- 
munists on the defensive. ? 

This we can do, with the help of common- 
sense, and with such forces at our command 
as those found in the millions of natural 
anti-Communist allies who look to us for 
assistance in their prayers and struggles for 
liberation behind the Iron Curtain. 

I fully recognize that to this suggestion 
the false prophets and blind diplomats who 
too long have stood as strange gods before 
us, to lead us from reaction after reaction 
to Communist initiative, will immediately cry 
out that to employ these natural allies is to 
invite war. 

I point out, however, that so long as these 
millions of anti-Communist dissidents re- 
main within the Communist orbit it is as 
impossible for the Communists to wage con- 
ventional overt warfare against us as it is 
for a sea captain to sail his ship into battle 
with a mutinous crew. 

At no moment in history has any captain, 
however terrible and tyrannical, ever suf- 
fered a more mutinous-minded crew than do 
the Kremlin-based captains of communism 
today in the angry face of the restiveness and 
the demands for freedom which daily grow 
more massive among the Iron Curtain’s Com- 
munist-hating millions. 

It was in preparation for this very mo- 
ment that the Kersten amendment was care- 
fully fashioned and enacted into the law of 
the land 6 years ago. 

Among its several purposes for the en- 
couragement of the desire for freedom among 
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the captive peoples was its provision for the 
United States escapee program which proved 
of such vital assistance in the care of the 
Hungarian refugees from the Kremlin- 
ordered bloodbath in their Communist bat- 
tered homeland. 

Even more important to our Government 
and to the cause of universal freedom to- 
day, is the amendment’s provision for the 
national military units to be composed of 
able-bodied escapees from the captive na- 
tions. 

These still little-known units, the nuclei 
of which are based at Kaiserslautern, Ger- 
many, and which represent every Iron Cur- 
tain nation, including Russia itself, were 
designed to become, when properly adver- 
tised, powerful magnets of attraction to 
members of the armed forces of Russia and 
its satellites, in order to draw the morale 
of military power away from Communist con- 
trol. 


Again, the recent rebellion in Hungary, 
which found Russian and Ukrainian troops 
joining in that defection by the regiment 
and turning their guns on the Soviet army, 
should be sufficient to convince the most 
obtuse among us that the proper imple- 
mentation and exploitation of these national 
military units is the most effective means 
by which we can deprive the Communist 
Party of its warmaking power. 


We are told it may become necessary to 
commit American troops to stop Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East. But why 
is so little being done to enlist the willing 
services of those who burn with the greatest 
reason in the world to oppose Communist 
aggression, and are actually able to under- 
mine and paralyze that aggression before it 
can get started? 

This can be done by the Iron Curtain 
escapees who, in joining the ranks of these 
national military units based in free Europe, 
thereby appeal to their brothers in arms who 
remain under Communist command to join 
them, if not physically, then morally, by 
refusing to train their guns and bayonets 
upon their own people, leveling them in- 
stead in defense of their people, at the Com- 
munist leaders who too long have been per- 
mitted to enslave them. 

In concert with this which is basic to 
the Kersten amendment, certain related 
steps could easily be taken for the disinte- 
gration of thé Communist Party and for the 
downfall of its leaders by means short of 
war, which are to be found in the following 
psychological and political measures which 
could bring about the toppling of the Com- 
munist Party by its own weight. 

These measures of the initiative, rather 
than measures of mere reaction to Commu- 
nist initiative. 

These measures include: 


PROGRAM FOR POLITICAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


1. President Eisenhower, as the free world’s 
foremost soldier-statesmen, can appeal 
to the armed forces of the U. S. S. R., of 
the satellite nations and of China to refuse 
being further used as instruments of Red 
massacre, but, on the contrary, to insist on 
the right to stand guard over the inalien- 
able rights and liberties of the people of 
their respective countries and resist their 
destruction and perversion by Communist 
political leaders. 

2. Get rid of the academic experts and 
faceless career advisers who have been dic- 
tating that we must continue to do business 
with the bloody gangsters who compose the 
Red regimes. 

These so-called experts have fashioned the 
theory that evolution and not revolution 
will take place within the Communist-dom- 
inated nations, und, therefore, nothing 
should be done to aid the captive peoples 
to replace their Communist governments 
with those of their own choice. This theory 
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of evolution has recently run through much 
of our policy. 

It is the product of the academic ex- 
perts as is clear from, among other things, 
the recent book, How the Soviet System 
Works, issued by the Harvard University 
Press in 1956 and written by three of these 
same experts, Harvard professors (Russian 
Research Center) Raymond A. Bauer, Alex 
Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn. These and 
other experts such as Dr. Max Millikan, of 
M. I. T., Dr. Harold J. Berman, John K. Fair- 
bank apparently have sold our policymakers 
on the theory of evolution as they describe 
in this book their work nominally under a 
Government contract for the United States 
Air Force, but actually affecting our entire 
basic policy. 

They have also developed the false theory 
of national communism as a goal toward 
which the captive nations should strive. 

Both of these ideas are dangerous because 
they deliver with finality all of the captive 


nations to the Communist regimes and de-) 


ludes the free world into thinking that the 
Communist Party can be changed into a 
decent political party and a decent govern- 
ment. 

Anyone who has had any real experience 
with Communists knows they don’t evolve 
into decent persons until they leave the 
criminal, godless way of life which Marxism- 
Leninism prescribes. 

They know also that real communism can- 
not be national, but by its nature is inter- 
national, based on Marx’s idea: “Workers of 
the world, unite.” Evolution and national 
communism are false faces which the in- 
ternational conspiracy can put on and, like 
Tito, receive economic support from the free 
world. 

3. An all out United States information 
program beamed behind the Iron Curtain 
showing our sympathetic understanding of 
the suffering of the people under commu- 
nism, including the enslavement of every seg- 
ment. of society. 

Simultaneous with such an information 
offensive we should withdraw diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Communist Party regimes as non- 
representative of any of the nations they 
dominate. 

4. An information offense primarily in 
Western Europe against the physical entity 
of the Iron Curtain consisting of 1,200 miles 
of barbed wire, land mines,-watch towers, 
machine guns, dogs, and border guards which 
painfully separates the peoples of Eastern 
from those of Western Europe. 

The only rational explanation for the Iron 
Curtain is to give the Communists the oppor- 
tunity to hide the reality of life under Red 
rule from the light of truth and, further, to 
give them the opportunity to mold the cap- 
tive nations into willing slaves of aggression. 
There is no possible defense for the continued 
existence of the barbarous anachronism of 
the Iron Curtain. It ean only breed war. 
It should be made anathema. 

5. The passage of a well-publicized Polit- 
ical Asylum Act to take temporary but decent 
care in Western Europe or elsewhere of the 


dependents of anti-Communist fighters, in 


the Red-dominated nations, until they are 
liberated from Communist enslavement and 
until it is safe for loved ones to return to 
their homelands. 

6. Outside corodination and leadership to 
popular internal resistance. to Red rule in 
the several captive nations, avoiding abortive 
uprisings, but giving guidance and timing 
to general resistance and support to efforts 
of self-liberation with material aid. 

7. A continuing and ever increasing gen- 
eral information offensive led by the Ameri- 
can delegation by procivilization and anti- 
Communist delegates in the U. N. against Red 
aggression and Red imperialism and colonial- 
ism in each of the captive nations, as the 
chief warmongering in the world today. 
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8. Setting up of a Free World International 
Trade Commission to channel all trade with 
Communist-biloc nations, insuring that every 


of Iron Curtain nations; e. g., diesel engines 
will go to Poland only when the Polish Gov- 
ernment will permit the publication of an 
anti-Communist newspaper in Warsaw, or a 
certain number of anti-Communist profes- 
sors are permitted to teach in the large uni- 
versities, etc. 

9. The establishment of an International 
Juridical Commission within the framework 
of NATO or in the U. N. so that Communist 
crimes perpetrated against humanity may be 
fully recorded and officially noted for prose- 
cution. 

Gentlemen, these measures, in concert 
with that which the Kersten amendment pro- 
vides for the proper implementation of the 
national military units, and for which you 
and your colleagues have been appropriating 
funds for the past 6 years, are measures 
which, if properly and promptly exercised, 
could pave the way_for the freedom of the 
now-captive nations of communism and, 
therefore, for the removal of communism’s 
military threat to the world, including the 
Middle East. 

In conclusion, I most respectfully suggest 
that the moment is at hand when great and 
vital committees such as yours should begin 
to ask some searching questions as to who, 
within the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, for the past half-dozen years; has been 
frustrating the will of Congress by failing, 
if not pointedly refusing, to lement this 
amendment of the Mutual urity Act 
which calls for the establishment of national 
military units of escapees and other meas- 
ures such as these designed for the defeat of 
international communism and international 
socialism by means short of war. 

‘And I suggest, as the author of this amend- 
ment, that your conduct of such an inquiry 
will demonstrate that those responsible for 
this failure to act are the very same faceless 
men, sinister and powerful within our Gov- 
ernment, who never tire in their efforts to 
bring Red China into the U. N., to bring pres- 
sure to have Tito come to America and fur- 
nish him with jet fighter planes, who con- 
sider that the Communist enslavement of 
the captive nations is final, and who believe 
that we must do business with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and who believe that we 
should abandon international morality and 
forget our tradition as a Nation which was 
born in a revolution for free men. . 

Whether these forces within the executive 
branch do this in stupidity or conspiracy, 
they are helping to promote the very Com- 
munist aggression which you, gentlemen, are 
endeavoring to prevent in your dedicated 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

I thank you for this distinct honor which 
you have afforded me in permitting my ap- 
pearance before you here today. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
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In his column in that newspaper fo, 
Sunday, March 3, 1957, Mr. Oakes ha, 
the great peril which th 

Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs Dan, 
would pose to migratory fisheries, scop_ 
ery, wilderness reserves, and a priceles. 
elk herd in the vast Clearwater Rive, 
Basin of northern Idaho. , 

I also call attention to Mr. Oakey 
timely and cogent observations concery. 
ing the need to keep our new 41 ,000-mjj, 
Interstate Highway System free of th, 
unsightly defacement of signboards an, 
other roadside clutter. He has likewig. 
lamented the unwise decision to elim;. 
nate 53,000 vernal acres from the Thre 
Sisters wilderness area, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ay. 
ticle by Mr. John B, Oakes from the Ney 
York Times of March 3 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the informs. 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopp, 
as follows: , 

CONSERVATION: DANGER AHEAD—WILDERNE3; 

-RESOURCES ARE MENACED IN SEVERAL ArEas 

(By John B. Oakes) 

The p Bruces Eddy Dam on th: 
Clearwater River in Idaho, a pet project of 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, has bee, 
repeatedly attacked by-experienced conserva. 
tionists as a potentially disastrous blow to 
fish and game as well as wilderness resources, 
It is again included im this year’s rivers ani 
harbors bill, supported by specific backing in 
President Eisenhower’s budget message. 

This project would, according to Senator 
Morse of endanger “a great wilder. 
ness area.” Senator NEUBERGER of the same 
State says it would imperil “the largest elk 
herd remaining in the United States” ang 
with its companion dam (Penny Cliffs) 
“would wipe out a considerable portion of 
the largest unspoiled primitive territory 
anywhere in our country.” Representative 
Mercatr, of Montana, says it “would destroy 
@ unique scenic and recreational area.” 
Representative Sartor, of Pennsy)vania, 
along with other conservation experts in 
Congress, pleads for more time to permit 
Federal and State wildlife agencies to com- 
plete studies of just what damage the pro- 
posed construction would do. 

The success of conservationists last year 
in securing elimination of Echo Park Dam 
from the upper Colorado development, sug- 
gests that even the most. dogmatic assertions 
of the Federal dam-building agencies as to 
the immediate necessity of their projects 
are not necessarily controlling when Con- 
fully apprised of the irreparable 
losses in other values that their proposals 
entail. Postponement of any irrevocable 


Among other important measures affecting 
conservation, the most significant is prob- 
ably the wilderness preservation Dill, dis- 
cussed in this column last month. The bill 
has undergone some revision to clarify it 
ie aims, which are—in the 


heads or by . 
resistance to any kinds of outside interfer 
ence with administrative freedom may 
plain in part a noticeable reluctance within 
the Government to accept the proposal 
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furthermore, some commercial interests fear 
that under the bill they might lose privileges 
have. However, the bill is de- 
os simply to establish*existing wilder- 
ness on @ firm Tegislative foundation and to 
provide for its permanent protection as a 
matter of basic congressional policy. 


THREE SISTERS AREA 


Oakes A good example of why some congressional 
neern. action to protect wilderness areas is neces- 
0-mil sary is afforded by the very recent decision 
of the of the Forest Service (Department of Agricul- 

ture) to eliminate more than 53,000 acres of 
is and t country from the Three Sisters 
Kewise tive area in the Cascade Range in Ore- 


gon. Despite the most strenuous objections 
from consevationists seeking to save an irre- 
placeable mountain and forest preserve, the 
demands of logging interests prevailed and 
the area has now been lopped off from the 
sanctuary of which it had formed an impor- 
tant one-fifth of the total. 


Department of Agriculture headed its 
“a announcing this action by stating not 
that 53,000 acres had been cut off, but that 
32,000 acres had been added to the Oregon 
vilderness. In calling attention this odd- 
ity, C. Edward Graves, western representative 
of the National Parks Association, notes that 
“the Forest Service at the same time [as it 
reduced the Three Sisters primitive area] 
created two new wild areas containing 82,000 
m, areas that had 
nothing to do whatever with the Three Sisters 
controversy; and the figures have been jug- 


low to * 

gled to make it appear that the Secretary's 
vires. decision added to the Three Sisters wilder- 
ell instead of actually reducing it.” 


BILLBOARDS 


enator The new 41,000-mile national highway 
wilder system, for which the Federal Government is 
> same paying 90 percent of the cost, may yet be- 
est elk come just one more gigantic billboard slum 


if legislation to control this menace does not 
get through the present Congress. 

A brave effort to put a brake on billboards 
along the national highways was made when 
the highway bill-was being debated in the 
Senate in 1955, but was-then turned down 
on the entirely specious cry of “States 
rights.” A new and even milder attempt is 
but to succeed against the 


and vocal public support. This measure, 
NEUBERGER, would in 
effect forbid all but an absolute minimum 


t year mmercial advertising on Federally 
< Dam lands along the new highways, but 
b, Sug id leave it up to the States to accept or 
artions ject the Federal standards for property 
; as to under State or private control. Thus no 
rojects “States rights” issue could legitimately arise, 

° as whatever State action was taken would be 
arable entirely voluntary. However, if the respec- 
yposals tive States did decide to accept the Federal 
ocable standards, 90 percent of the cost of acquir- 


Lover of constructing the new highways. 
CLEAR ISSUE 

ctin This is a mild bill, too mild for really com- 
ee plete billboard control, but it may be the 
we best that cam be passed. One thing seems 
° certain, and that is that unless the Eisen- 
2s jing in this in- 

of Commerce Sinclair 
1 & Weeks in and 
shes lasting interest in billboard control, the 
Irpose chances of any legislation are poor indeed. 


ental funds, it is that there should be 
cratic any hesitation on the part of the administra- 
rp = or Congress in protecting the clear pub- 
y ex in or 

“thih terest in preserving the scenic beauty 


ways ‘will past. 'R 
boards, nor hot-dog 
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any other kind of commercial excrescence 
ought to be allowed to interfere with either 
the motorists safety or his right to enjoy 
the countryside as he travels along the new 
national highway system. The opportunity 
is here to do something about this problem 
before it is too late; that opportunity may 
never come again. The question is simple: 
do we want our new highways, which are paid 
for by all of us, to look more like such a road 
as the Merritt Parkway or like the many 
sign-dotted, neon-lighted routes that al- 
ready defile the face of America? 





Federal Programs for the Aging 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
national attention has been focused on 
the creation by President Eisenhower on 
April 2, 1956, of the Federal Council on 
Aging, I have had the following com- 
pilation made of the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to solve the vexing 
problem confronting our elderly citizens. 

The following compilation reveals the 
many Federal programs for the aging of 
our country and how these programs are 
being coordinated under the President’s 
Federal Council on Aging: 

A. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON 
AGING 

On April 2, 1956, the President requested 
12 departments and agencies to designate 
representatives to a Federal Council on 
Aging. Representatives were appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Labor, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Department of the Treas- 
ury, and the Veterans’ Administration; and 
the Council held its first meeting on April 
17. A-set of bylaws at the following meeting 
on May 23 recognized the following goals: 

1. To help make it possible for older per- 
sons who desire and are able to work to con- 
tinue their productive lives through suit- 
able gainful employment. 

2. To help lessen anxiety about economic 
insecurity in the later years througb an im- 
proved income maintenance program. 

3. To stimulate the construction of hous- 
ing and the provision of living arrangements 
suited to the needs and preferences of older 
people. 

B. PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF OLDER PERSONS, 1956 
Digest of a descriptive inventory of activities 
in departments and agencies 
I. The Challenge 


Tremendous population changes, stemming 
from our rapid advances in health and medi- 
eal sciences and industrial productivity, have 
created difficult problems of social and eco- 
nomic adjustment in modern society. While 
problems of adjustment to these changes 
have affected all groups in society, they have 
borne more heavily on older adults because 
of special factors in their situation, namely, 
the factors of aging itself and social atti- 
tudes toward it. 

The nature and extent of these mounting 
difficulties for a growing segment of our 
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population have commanded increasing at- 
tention. 

The beginnings of this country’s intensi- 
fied interest in problems of aging were in the 
twenties and thirties. Problems of care of 
sick, infirm, and dependent aged people in 
the urban family setting began to multiply. 
Labor surpluses in our industrial system were 
forcing older workers out of employment in 
increasing numbers. Depression accelerated 
the problem. As their character became more 
widely and better understood, our people 
began to take steps to meet them. 

Two of the most important, and funda- 
mental studies during their earl} period were 
made by the national health survey of 1935-36 
and the President’s Research Committee on 
Economic Trends—the forerunner of the 
United States Committee on Economic Se- 
curity. 

In the Federal Government, Congress es- 
tablished the National Cancer Institute in 
the Public Heaith Service in 1937. In the 
following decade, six additional institutes 
were created to establish the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

During the 1940’s the Public Health Service 
Gerontology Research Unit and the Geron- 
tological Society were born out of the Macy 
Foundation’s Research Club on Aging, and 
the American Geriatrics Society was founded. 

By 1950 the need was recognized at the 
national level for a comprehensive review of 
the whole field, to bring into focus the action, 
methods, and knowledge which had been de- 
veloped during the three previous decades. 
This review was made in a National Confer- 
ence on Aging held in 1950. 

The Federal Government, as an instrument 
of the people, has been responsive to this 
growing interest an@ concern. Basic income 
maintenance is now assured for most of the 
aged, many services are being provided, and 
a large volume of research is being done in 
Federal departments and agencies and by 
them, in cooperation with State and local 
governments and voluntary agencies, to help 
meet the problems of aging and to stimulate 
action. 

In March 1955 as approved at a sub-Cab- 
inet meeting and upon the invitation of the 
Secretary of Heaith, Education, and Welfare, 
representatives were named to the Interde- 
partmental Working Group on Aging within 
the Federal Government. With a member- 
ship drawn from 10 departments and agencies 
having programs relating to aging, the 
group’s general objective was to explore the 
scope of Federal activities and responsibility 
in the aging field, to coordinate existing pro- 
grams, and to develop a broader range of 
Federal activities. 

After little more than a year of experi- 
mental work by the working group, on April 
2, 1956, President Eisenhower established on 
a broader and more permanent basis the 
Federal Council on Aging. 

One of the first needs recognized was the 
need for a review of current programs and 
activities of Federal departments and agen- 
cies in this field. There was, furthermore, 
agrement that the codification of such in- 
formation in one place for easy access and 
use in the identification of areas of common 
interest and activity was needed as a basis for 
coordination and mutual support among 
Federal programs. 

The scope of Federal programs affecting the 
aging touches every aspect of the Govern- 
ment. These programs are, however, special- 
ized and oriented to particular phases of 
aging as they relate to the responsibilities of 
the respective departments and agencies. 
Some agencies, such as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Department 
of Labor, are primarily concerned with a 
single area of activity, while the responsibil- 
ities of others, such as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, cover many. The 
programs are, moreover, conducted within 
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the regular framework of Government struc- 
ture. Some are direct Federal programs. 
Others are those under which Federal par- 
ticipation is through grants to private as well 
as public agencies and organizations. 

The material in the sections which follow 
is organized according to areas of activity: 
Health services and rehabilitation; employ- 
ment; income maintenance; education; fam- 
ily life, living arrangements, and housing; 
other service; and general information 
services. 

The inventory project is still some distance 
from completion. The pages which follow, 
therefore, are offered more as a working docu- 
ment than as a finished work, to provide for 
the immediate use of groups and individuals 
concerned with the problems of aging an easy 
reference to services which afe actually avail- 
able in or through the Federal Government. 


II. Health Services and Rehabilitation 


As Congress has recognized the broad basic 
need for increased knowledge and skill in 


the areas of health and rehabilitation, pro- * 


grams of service and research in fields of 
chronic disease, disability, and the normal 
processes of growth and senescence, pro- 
visions have been made for: (a) Some limited 
use of public assistance funds to pay for 
needed medical care; (b) the use of railroad 
retirement funds for disability payments; 
(c) compensation payments to disabled Fed- 
eral civil servants under specified circum- 
stances; (d) medical care of veterans; and 
(e) funds and services for the rehabilita- 
tion of the sick and disabled. Public poli- 
cies have also been established which give 
special consideration in taxation to payment 
of medical expenses. All these programs and 
policies have special importance to older 


people. 
In the Department of Agriculture 


The Extension Service provides informa- 
tion and consultation on nutrition, clothing 
needs, housing, and shelter, all of which af- 
fect the health and well-being of older peo- 
ple. 

The Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service carried 
on a continuing program of extensive re- 
search in. the field of nutrition and diet, 
including food needs and quality of diet for 
older people. 

In the American National Red Cross 


Volunteers visit homebound people and 
serve the aged in Federal, State (including 
120 State mental) and local hospitals; in 
county, city, and town homes for the aged; 
in homes operated by religious and fraternal 
groups; and in privately operated homes for 
the aged. For example, volunteer nurses’ 
aids assist registered professional nurses in 
hospitals, clinics, institutions, and public 
health programs. The motor service trans- 
ports older people to and from clinics and 
rehabilitation centers. 

The Gray Lady volunteers provide their 
special services not only to elderly people 
in public hospitals and institutions but 
(since 1954) to residents in privately owned 
nursing homes, in clinics, and in private 
homes. 

The Red Cross nursing services which are 
fundamental to most of these services give 
courses in home care of the sick with sup- 
plemental instruction on care of aging and 
chronically ill persons. 


In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The Food and Drug Administration: This 
agency enforces the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act which gives the physician and 
his patient confidence in the medicines used 
to cure or control disease and is constantly 
on the alert to bring appropriate legal ac- 
tion against the promoters of worthless prod- 
ucts. Research on drugs to cure or miti- 
gate the disease of old age and afford relief 
from many of the discomforts afflicting aged 
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people is continuously providing new and 
better drugs. Prior to marketing a new drug, 
the manufacturer must submit to the Food 
and Drug Administration results of thorough 
tests to establish safety of the drug. Prod- 
ucts purporting to supply vitamins and 
minerals to the diet are assayed for potency. 
They must be labeled to show the proportion 
of minimum daily requirements supplied by 
the suggested dosage. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Under 
the State-Federal program an increasing em- 
phasis on reaching older people with these 
services (which has accompanied the expan- 
sion of the vocational-rehabilitation program 
made possible by the 1954 amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act) ‘is re- 
flected in the growing number of older people 
helped by this program. During the fiscal 
year 1954, over 14,000 persons age 45 and over 
were rehabilitated; this represented 26 per- 
cent of total rehabilitations, as compared 
with 17 percent in 1945. An important fac- 
tor in this development has been the par- 
ticipation of the Office in the administration 
of the “disability freeze’ provisions in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
which relate to the old-age and survivors im- 
surance system. A, byproduct of this pro- 
gram has been the referral of more than 
100,000 disabled persons by the old-age and 
survivors insurance offices to the State agen- 
cies to determine their vocational rehabilita- 
tion potential. In the early stages of the 
disability-freeze program, the majority of the 
persons referred were 55 years of age and 
over. Through its Division of Research and 


Special Studies, the Office prepares statisti- . 


cal reports and conducts and participates in 
studies on prevalence of disability and on 
problems of vocational rehabilitation of 
handicapped individuals. 

Several special project grants have been 
made by the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for research and demonstration in prob- 
lems associated with the vocational rehabili- 
tation of older workers. These include a 
project initiated in Massachusetts to study 
preemployment evaluation techniques and 
work-hardening techniques applied to pa- 
tients with chronic rheumatic diseases, most 
of whom are older persons; a project in Ohio 
to investigate the vocational potentials of 
hospitalized patients with chronic disabil- 
ities, the majority of whom ‘are over 45 years 
of age; and in Illinois a project to determine 
the rehabilitation needs of nursing home pa- 
tients and to develop a training program for 
older disabled and chronically ill persons. . 

Public Health Service: Among the current 
activities of the Office of the S General 
are the conduct of liaison between the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the supervision of the 
Commission’s report on care of the long- 
term patient. A study of selected organized 
home-care programs throughout the coun- 
try, a joint project of the Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the Public Health Service 
(Office of the Surgeon General and the Bu- 
erau of State Services), has demonstrated 
that these programs serve patients of all 
ages, with illnesses of virtually all types and 
all degrees of severity. 

The Bureau of State Services helps to de- 
lineate the health needs of older people and 
to focus the role of health departments and 
related health agencies in meeting these 
needs. The Division of Special Health Serv- 
ices has available for consultation compe- 
tencies in public-health administration, nu- 
trition, health education, public-health 
nursing, medical-social work, statistical 
analysis, and recofds management. The Bu- 
reau conducts a chronic disease program, 
tuberculosis program, a heart disease pro- 
gram, and an occupational health program. 

Housing hygiene activities of the Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering Services. are 
concerned with the health aspects of hous- 
ing; that is, the rehabilitation of existing 
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substandard housing, minimum standar 
healthful housing, and special housing 
of certain aa of individuals amone 
them older people. Home-accident-preyer, 
tion activities of the Division are concerne 
with reducing the number of home accidents 
Over 50 percent of all fatal accidents occur 
in the age group 65 years and older. Be: 

The Division of General Health Seryice, 
provides assistance and support to State and 
local health departments in all activities re. 
lated to public-health programs and prop, 
lems and administers technical services ne 
the Public Health Service in the regional 
offices. Regional nursing consultants work 
with State and local health department per. 
sonnel on problems of nursing-home |icey. 
sure. Health education headquarters ang 
regional.staff participate on a consultatiy, 
basis in State hygiene-of-aging studies, 

The National Institutes of Health conducts 
research through laboratory, field, and Clini. 
cal studies directly on biological, Physiologi. 
cal, and psych6logical aspects of Serontology 
and investigations on chronic diseases, prob. 
—_ of growth and maturation, and nutri. 
tion. 

Research in gerontology and geriatrics js 
being conducted to some degree by each of 
the National Institutes of Health as well as 
by many institutions outside the Feder) 
Government through research grants. The 
National Heart Institute has a special section 
on gerontology which operates in and with 
the facilities of the Baltimore City hospitals, 
The National Institutes of Mental Health has 
organized a section on aging, which is cop. 
ducting studies of age changes in human 
perception and skills and in aging of the 
nervous system of laboratory animals. The 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases is conducting research directly on 
nutritional, metabolic, and endocrine aspects 
of aging in humans and animals. Studies of 
the National Cancer Institute on basic in- 
vestigations of cell growth have a bearing on 
age changes in cells. Each institute has a 
grant program in the field of aging related 
to its special interest. These are particularly 
prominent in the heart, mental health, and 
arthritis and metabolic diseases institutes. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: In November 1951 

a geriatric building was activated. This is 
one of the first such units in a Federal men- 
tal hospital and attracts visitors from prac. 
tically every country in the world. The 
hospital carries on continuing study of spe- 
cial medical and health needs of older men- 
tal patients and clinical research in treat- 
ment. 
* Social Security Administration: The work 
of the Division of Research and Statistics in 
the Office of the Commissioner provides back- 
ground for legislative proposals and develop- 
ment of the departmental policy in health 
and welfare fields. 

The surveys of beneficiaries conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance have provided data on the extent to 
which disability has been a reason for the 
retirement of beneficiaries and on the opin- 
ion of beneficiaries as to their ability to work. 
Information also has been obtained on the 
medical expenses of beneficiaries. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance adminis- 
ters the federally aided assistance programs. 
About 2.7 million people 65 years of age and 
over (18 percent of the total population 65 
and over) are now receiving public assistance 
payments. This is a group with a high inci- 
dence of chronic illness. In addition to this 
2.7 million persons receiving old-age assist 
ance, about one-half of the 244,000 persons 
receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and about half of the 100,000 recei¥- 
ing aid to the blind are either aged or pre 
maturely aging and suffer disease and dis 
ability, often of long duration. 

The assistance programs help to some ¢* 
tent to meet the medical and health problems 
of needy older people by contributing to te 
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yment of costs of medical and health care 
within the limits of the public assistance 
payment. Under the assistance program, 

yments can be made to (1) recipients of 
Medical care in their own homes, in nursing 
homes, or other private institutions, and in 
public medical institutions, with the excep- 
tion of those persons with a diagnosis of 
tuberculosis or psychosis, or (2) directly to 
the suppliers of medical-care service. 

In the Railroad Retirement Board 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
vides unemployment and sickness bene- 
fe payable during a benefit year to qual!- 
fied employees regardless of age. Average 
penefits, on @ weekly basis, amount to about 
$36. Days of unemployment and days of 
sickness cannot’ be combined in the same 
registration period. 
In the Treasury Department 
Certain personal and corporate income-tax 
cies of the United States Treasury De- 

partment are significant in the conservation 
of resources which help older people to meet 
costs of medical care. 

Individuals who are 65 or over are not sub- 
ject to the 8-percent limitation for medical- 
expense deduction. If either a taxpayer or 
his wife is 65 or over, he may deduct the 
entire amount of his medical expenses for 
the care of both, within maximum limita- 

ons. 

“ definition of medical expenses, as clar!- 
fied in 1954, provides for the deduction of 
amounts paid for transportation expenses 
for travel prescribed for health reasons. 

In the Veterans’ Administration 

The Veterans’ Administration is increas- 
ingly concerned regarding the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the advancing age of the 
veteran and extensive experi- 
mental programs, exploration, and research 
relating to these problems are being carried 
on. 

Development of a nationwide program, in- 
cluding rehabilitation, for long-term chron- 
ically ill and aged veterans in general medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals has been under- 
way for several years. 

In the 40 neuropsychiatric hospitals, spe- 
cial services for older patients have been de- 
veloped and in several hospitals, notably 
Tomah, Wis., a special treatment program 
for this group has been established 

Special has been provided in this 
specialized program for aged patients in six 
Veterans’ Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospitals. 

During September 1955, an average of 
16,991 veterans were in domiciles operated 
by the Administration and approximately 
8,800 veterans were being cared for in State 
soldiers’ homes under a grant-in-aid- pro- 


gram, 
Experimental programs and clinical re- 
search programs include: geriatrics clinics 
consisting of a team of professional staff 
members which provide a coordinated ap- 
proach to treating aged people in 2 out- 
patient clinics for the last 3 years; broad 
psychological studies in a number of Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals, domiciliaries, 
and centers on the characteristics and needs 


including studies on the use of various drugs 
and other medical research, demographic 
cen tm Studies in the Meld of socis! services, 
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The services of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs include spe- 
cial placement services for disabled workers, 
including older workers. 


« Inthe Department of Labor 


All programs and services of the Depart- 
ment are focused on employment and related 
factors, and many bureaus and agencies in 
the Department provide extensive consulta- 
tion to labor and industry on employment 
problems including consultation on matters 
relating to the employment of older workers. 

To plan and expedite activities, the Secre- 
tary has appointed a Departmental Commit- 
tee on Older Workers and has named a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary to chair 
the committee and coordinate departmental 
efforts to extend and improve employment 
opportunities and services available to older 
workers. Through field staff committees 
composed of regional representatives of the 
Department’s bureaus and offices, considera- 
tion has been given to the employment prob- 
lems of older workers. 

The Department has in the past carried 
out a number of research projects related to 
the employment and income problems of 
older workers and is currently engaged in 
intensive studies of the factors affecting job 
opportunities for workers past middle age. 

Through State employment services the 
Bureau of Employment Security maintains 
an active program of specialized job counsel- 
ing and placement services for older workers. 
Approximately one-third of the 9 million ap- 
plicants for work through State employment 
service offices each year are 45 years of age or 
older. Toassist the States in serving older 
workers the Bureau has also developed a spe- 
cial manual on older workers as a guide to 
State agencies and is now working on train- 
ing materials for both internal and public- 
relations use. In the next year the Bureau is 
conducting an intensive study of employ- 
ment patterns, policies, and practices in 
seven major metropolitan labor-market 
areas; an intensive study on the character- 
istics of the older unemployed person is being 
made in these same areas. A demonstration 
of the results of intensive job counseling and 
placement services for older workers will also 
be carried on in the same labor-market areas. 
During the fiscal year 1956 the Bureau is also 
conducting an intensive study of the impact 
of pension costs on hiring policies and hopes 
to develop specific suggestions that will be 
useful to management, labor, and the under- 
writers of pension programs in minimizing 
the effect of pension costs on the hiring of 
older workers. . 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is studying 
clauses relating to older workers in 1,700 col- 
lective-bargaining agreements affecting 1,000 
or more workers and in pension and welfare 
plans. A pilot study now underway designed 
to develop methods of measuring differences 
in average work performance among age 
brackets and variations of individuals within 
age brackets covers output per man-hour, 
accident, and absenteeism rated. 

The Women’s Bureau has contributed sig- 
nificantly to factfinding and promotion in 
behalf of older women workers. Its most re- 
cent publication, Training Mature Women 
for Employment, describes 23 different com- 
munity training programs for older women. 
During the period June 1955 to July 1956 the 
Bureau will conduct a series of demonstra- 
tion projects designed to recruit and train 
mature women to meet current occupational 
shortages in such fields as teaching, stenog- 
raphy and typing, and some of the health 
service occupations. Skills forums will also 
be conducted in several metropolitan centers 
in order to assist mature women to find suit- 
able employment and to provide technical 
assistance to them in marketing home prod- 
ucts and services. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics are cooperat- 


ing in a continuing study of the character- 
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istics of claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation, and the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety are all concerned with and carry on 
research on working conditions and on fac- 
tors of health and safety involved in the em- 
ployment of older workers. 

The older-worker problem has been a con- 
tinual concern of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil in the field of employment security. The 
Council has a subcommittee on this subject. 


In the Office of Defense Mobilization 


Defense Manpower Policy No. 7, issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in 1952, 
entitled “Employment of Older Workers in 
the Defense Program,” is currently in effect. 
This policy states in part: 

“It is the purpose of this manpower policy 
to direct attention to the importance of em- 
ploying and effectively utilizing older work- 
ers and to stimulate voluntary action by 
labor, management, and government to modi- 
fy unnecessary restrictions which limit the 
employment and utilization of older workers 
in both private and public employment.” 


In the National Science Foundation 


The Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education has under discussion, in its own 
staff and with leadership in the professional 
societies, the development of a program to 
utilize retired scientists in regular positions 
in research and teaching fields. 


In the Small Business Administration 


Offices throughout the country, as well as 
the Washington office, provide all types of 
counseling service to small-business owners 
and those contemplating entering the small- 
business field. It has a products assistance 
service which assists a small-business man to 
market a new product or to obtain a product 
to manufacture. This service might be of 
special interest to an older person who has 
developed a new product but who is unable 
to find a market. 

In the Veterans’ Administration 


The member-employee work program now 
being carried on in a numiber of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and in all stations 
providing domiciliary care is designed to 
help handicapped and older workers develop 
work skills and work habits in a sheltered 
environment. 


IV. Income Maintenance 


A variety of services not related to em- 
ployment but designed to help older people 
to maintain income are provided by the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. Included are social insurance, 
public assistance, retirement and related 
fringe benefits, pensions and compensation 
payments, and information and consultation 
services. 

In the Department of Agriculture 

A special farm family program has been 
under way for some time to help farm fami- 
lies work out agreements which would permit 
younger people gradually to take over the 
business as older people wish to release re- 
sponsibilities and which would protect the 
security of both the old and the young. 

Special information and service are also 
being given in connection with savings and 
inyestment programs for farmers and on 
social-security provisions as they affect the 
farmer. 


In the Civil Service Commission 


Retirement System: The Commission ad- 
judicates the retirement rights of member. 
employees who leave the Government, pro= 
vides actuarial and legal services required in 
administering the retirement system, main<- 
tains individual retirement records and rec< 
ords of annuitants, and accounts for all re- 
tirement moneys. It also administers the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954. 
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In the Department of Defense 
The Department administers the retire- 
ment program for all military personnel. 
In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ad- 
ministers grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons when 
necessary, during the period of rehabilitation 
treatment and training, maintenance is pro- 
vided. 

Over 8 million of the Nation’s total of 14 
million persons aged 65 and over currently 
depend on the ‘programs of the Social Se- 
curity Administration for a major source of 
income. 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance administers a social insurance pro- 
gram supported by contributions of workers 
and employers. 

The Bureau and the Division of Research 
in the Office of the Commissioner of Social 
Security carry on continuing and. special 
studies on the characteristics and economic 
problems of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. 

The federally aided old-age assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance under the Social Security Act is 
another income maintenance resource of 
aging people in the Nation. Currently over 
2.5 million aged persons (about 18 percent 
of the total population 65 years of age and 
over) are receiving old-age assistance. 
Other public assistance programs, while not 
set up to provide financial assistance to old 
people, also include a large number of per- 
sons prematurely aging in the 55-65 age 
range. For example, nearly half of the re- 
cipients of aid to the blind are 65 or over, 
and most of the recipients of aid to the 
disabled are in late middle life with approxi- 
mately a third at least 60 years of age. In 
addition, 7 percent of the families receiving 
assistance under the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program are families in which a grand- 
parent is the relative caring for the child. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance, in coop- 
eration with State public assistance agencies, 
makes studies and gathers national statis- 
tics regarding the characteristics of needy 
aging people. These data provide useful in- 
formation on health and medical problems, 
as well as social and economic problems of 
older people. 

In the Department of Labor 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
administers compensation payments to dis- 
abled Federal employees, many of whom are 
in the older age brackets. 

The Bureau of Employment Security par- 
ticipates in the administration of Federal- 
State unemployment insurance programs. 
Although no nationwide statistics have been 
maintained on the age distribution of claim- 
ants, many of the larger States report that 
from 40 to 60 percent of unemployment in- 
Surance claimants are 45 years of age and 
over. 


“In the Railroad Retirement Board 


The Board administers a social insurance 
program for the Nation’s railroad workers 
and workers performing services connected 
with transportation under the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. Approx- 
imately 1.7 million employees were in covered 
railroad employment in 1955. The Railroad 
Retirement Act was established originally to 
provide financial protection for aged railroad 
workers who had grown too old to work or 
who became totally disabled. 


In the Treasury Department 


The activity of the Department of primary 
importance to the aging members of our 
population is the development and imple- 
mentation of fiscal and monetary policies 
contributing to the stabilization of the cost 
of living. The older age group, many of 
whom are dependent on fixed incomes such 
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as pensions and annuities, finds it particu- 
larly difficult to make the adjustments which 
are enforced by a rise in prices. 

Various provisions of existing law are of 
particular interest to the aging. 

Piling an income-tax return: Individuals 
who have reached the age of 65 are not re- 
quired to file an income-tax return unless 
they have gross income of $1,200 or more dur- 
ing the taxable year, while individuals under 
65 must file a return if they have gross in- 
come of $600 or more. 

Additional personal exemptions: Individu- 
als who are 65 or over are allowed an addi- 
tional $600 personal exemption under the 
individual income tax. Older people are 
also frequently helped by an additional per- 
sonal exemption of $600, which ‘is allowed for 
blindness. : . 

Social-security benefits and railroad retire- 
ment pensions: Old age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and payments from a State under 
the Federal-State public-assistance program 
are completely exempt. from tax. Railroad 
retirement pensions are also exempt. 

Life-insurance and endowment policies: 
The treatment of life-insurance aond endow- 
ment policies, while applicable to all tax- 
payers, is especially helpful to the aged. The 
proceeds of a life-insurance policy which are 
paid by reason of the death of the insured 
are not taxable. Proceeds of an endowment 
policy paid in a lump sum to the holder at 
maturity are taxable only to the extent that 
they exceeded the cost of the policy. To re- 
duce the impact of graduated income-tax 
rates on them, such lump-sum proceeds may 
be spread for tax purposes in. 3 equal parts 
over the current year and the two preceding 
years. 

Retirement-income credit: As a result of 
the retirement-income credit provision en- 
acted in 1954, many retired persons 65 years 
of age or over, who receive modest amounts 
of retirement income (pensions, annuities, 
interest, dividends, and rents) are completely 
exempt from tax on such income. The credit 
is 20 percent of retirement income, with a 
maximum limit of $240 for each individual. 
To qualify for this credit the individual must 
meet certain requirements as to prior earn- 
ings. 

Annuities: Under a new life expectancy 
method of taxing annuities enacted in 1954, 
each annuitant received annual exclusions 
which, in effect, are equal to his investment 
divided by his life expectancy. This gives 
him an even flow of taxable annuity income 
over his lifetime and avoids the taxation of 
capital and the arbitrary fluctuation in tax- 
able income that resulted under the old law. 

Pension plans: Encouragement is given to 
the growth of pension plans by the tax ad- 
vantages allowed to approved pension plans 
which do not discriminate in favor of highly 
paid employees. Within certain limits, pre- 
scribed by the law, employers may deduct 
their contributions to these plans when the 
contributions are made. 

Payments to beneficiaries of deceased em- 
ployees: Payments by an employer to the 
beneficiaries of an employee because of the 
employee’s death are exempt up to $5,000. 
Under a provision of the 1954 code, the pay- 
ments are exempt whether or not paid under 
a contract. ; 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration administers compen- 
sation payments to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. An increasing num- 
ber of these beneficiaries are in older age 
groups. 

Veterans in need and who are totally and 
permanently disabled by nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities are eligible to veterans’ 
pensions. 

All veterans of Indian wars and the Span- 
ish-American War, who served for a specific 
period, are eligible to pensions. 

Veterans 65 years of age and over who have 
a minimal disability of 10 percent, are un- 
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employable and in need, are eligible fo; fu) 
veterans’ pensions, if otherwise entitjeg 

Veterans with service-connected Cisabi}j. 
ties are also eligible for domiciliary care 
when such care is needed. Veterans wit, 
nonservice-connected disabilities may be 
provided domiciliary care when needeq jj 
space in such facilities is available 7 

The Veterans’ Administration arranges ;,, 
foster-home care for incapacitated veterans 
not requiring hospital care. 

V. Education 
In the Department of Agriculture 

- Through its network of voluntary leaders 
and community committeemen, the Federg) 
and State Extension Service offers specia) 
opportunities for older people to make sig. 
nificant contributions to community pro. 
grams and activities. 


In the American National Red Cross 


A special training course for the Gray 
Ladies for service to the homebound has 
been developed particularly for older women. 
In the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 

With the recent creation of the section 
on Adult Education in the Office of Educa. 
tion, it is expected that greater emphasis 
will be given to this field and that the po. 
tentialities for research and service on prob. 
lems of the aging will be more fully realizeg 
than in the past.. 

The studies conducted in the field of adutt 
education, literacy education, training op. 
portunities for adults, and the preparation 
of materials and guides on intergroup edu. 
cation for adults have real significance as 
background material in considering prob. 
lem of the aging. 

The bureaus and divisions of the Public 
Health Service carry on extensive programs 
of health education. These include educa- 
tional programs in field of particular concern 
to older people: mental health, cancer, tu- 
berculosis, heart, general preventive health 
care, etc. 

At Howard University the registration in 
new classes has included several retired in- 
dividuals. In these classes, related to de- 
velopment of skills and crafts for leisure- 
time activity, there have been as many as 
15 to 20 older persons. These new classes 
*propose to enter intensively into the geriatric 
field. The curriculum of the School of So- 
cial Work necessarily takes into account 
problems of the aging population. Theory 
courses, fieldwork, and research direct at- 
tention to the aging. The School of So- 
cial Work is the beneficiary of a special 
collection of books on the aging called 
the Rose. McHugh Memorial Collection. 

The American Printing House for the Blind 
publishes the Readers Digest in braille and 
talking-book form. These are circulated 
among the blind population of the Nation, 
approximately 250,000 of whom are over the 
age of 50. 

The. Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance has inaugurated a program for prep- 
aration for retirement among its employees. 

In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration provides some prevo- 


cational exploration in adult education in 
connection with its comprehensive rehabill- 
tation services. The Administration also 
carries on recreation programs with educa- 
tional aspects in: its hospitals and domi- 


ciliaries in which special consideration \s 


given to the needs of older patients and 
domiciliary members. 

‘Programs of community education are als0 
carried on in relation to employment pro- 
grams and special programs of foster-home 
care for psychiatric patients. 

~ VI. Family Life, Living Arrangement, and 
Housing 

Increasing attention is being given by ‘e- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the development of a variety of 
services to help elderly men and womel 
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work out their problems of “some place to 
stay.” are counseling and infor- 
mation on family relationships, on various 
types of to meet the special needs of 
older people when special problems are pre- 
sented, and on actual phyiscal arrangements 
of housing for older people, as well as hous- 
ing itself. 
In the Department of Agriculture 

ial programs of the Federal Extension 
satel are designed to help in the adjust- 
ment of older members in rural farm family 
situations. For example, special informa- 
tion and consultation is provided in the Ex- 
tension Service’s public-affairs program on 
How to Care for the Aged. 

The Home Economics Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service is also 
giving special attention to housing prob- 
jems, family relationships, and living ar- 
rangements for older people in our rural pop- 
ulation. 

In the American National Red Cross 

The American National Red Cross provides 
social services, particularly for the families 
of servicemen and veterans, in helping older 

ple to make adjustments in family life 
and in providing some services which make 
it possible for older people to live in their 
own homes or in family situations. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Public Health Service’s Bureau of Med- 
ical Services is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Federal assistance in construction 
of health facilities. Among the types of 
health facilities encompassed in the hos- 
pital survey and construction program are 
chronic-disease hospitals and nursing homes. 
Most of the patients in such facilities, par- 
ticularly the latter, are characteristically 


older people. 
The Bureau of State Services’ Division of 


Sanitary Engineering Services conducts hous- 
ing hygiene activities concerned with the 
health aspects of housing. 

The Social Security Administration’s Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance and State depart- 
ments of public welfare are emphasizing the 
development of resources and provision of 
services to enable older people to remain in 
their own homes as Icng as they can and 
their health permits. Some States also are 
making substitute family arrangements, 
such as foster-home care, for those aged 
people who are no longer able to maintain 
their own homes but who do not yet require 
institutional care. 


Staffs in some local public welfare agen- 


cies provide counseling services to older peo- 
ple and their relatives directed toward help- 
ing them with problems df social adjustment 
and intrafamily relationships. 

The Bureau and the State departments of 
public welfare have also made studies on 
various aspects of probiems of living arrange- 
ments and housing for older people. The 
nationwide study of characteristics of old- 
age-assistance recipients in 1953 also con- 
tains data on their housing, e. g., size of 
household, number of rooms, and kind of 
facilities available. 

In the Housing and Home Finatice Agency 

Low-ren accommodations are 
provided to roughly 40,000 households headed 
by a person 65 years of age or over. This is 
equivalent to 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of households accommodated in the en- 
hon federally assisted low-rent public-hous- 


By f the financing of good hous- 
ing units under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration insurance program, many 
families and individuals are afforded 
an op to acquire satisfactory quar- 
ters for their declining years before they 


Teach the age of 65, 


. 
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In the case of rental projects designed 
particularly for older people the Federal 
Housing Administration is able in some in- 
stances to insure mortgages on attractive 
terms under the provisions of section 213 
(cooperative housing) of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

The Division of Plans and Programs in the 
Office of the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance- Agency also conducts 
basic overall studies of occupants of public 
housing and of housing requirements of 
older people. 

In the Department of Labor 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics studies and 
reports include information on housing for 
the aging. 

In the Veterans’ Administration 


The administration helps in meeting prob- 
lems of housing in its domiciliary program. 
The foster-home program for psychiatric 
patients is also a significant development in 
this field. 

VII. Other Services 

The chief contribution of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in relation to recreation, 
community organization, etc., as special and 
separate activities, is by providing general 
consultation and information. In the gen- 
eral field of social and economic research, 
however, Federal departments and agencies 
are carrying on or participating in a wide 
variety of experimental and research proj- 
ects designed to provide information on 
various social and economic aspects of the 
problems of our aging population and meth- 
ods for their solution. 


In the Department_of Agriculture 


The Extension Service, as a part of its 
family life program, provides special service 
in connection with planning for the later 
years, information and consultation on diet, 
clothing needs, and housing and other serv- 
ices which contribute to the economic and 
social well-being of older people living on 
farms. 

The Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch of the Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics keeps abreast of available information 
on population trends and characteristics of 
older rural people and makes detailed anal- 
ysis of these data. Such information is pro- 
vided to both private and governmental 
agencies. 


In the American National Red Cross 


The Gray Ladies provide services such 
as friendly visiting, letterwriting, reading, 
games, simple crafts, arranging parties, shop- 
ping, planning formal group entertainments 
and picnics, and instruction in subjects of 
interest to older people. 

The Red Cross gives training in handi- 
crafts, painting, and photography. 

Social welfare aids assist professional so- 
cial workers in helping to meet special prob- 
lems of older people. 

The motor service contributes to recrea- 
tional programs for the older people by pro- 
viding transportation to golden age and other 
types of community clubs; by taking resi- 
dents of homes for the aged on tours, picnics, 
and outings; by taking entertainers and vol- 
unteers to and from hospitals, institutions, 
and homes for the aged; and by delivering 
refreshments and gifts donated by commu- 
nity groups. 

The canteen service prepares refreshments 
for parties and picnics and assists dietitians 
in hospitals and institutions for aging peo- 
ple. The production services of several chap- 
ters of the American Red Cross have taken 
part in making articles of clothing and other 
comfort articles to meet needs of groups 
which include older people. 

The Junior Red Cross makes special gifts, 
particularly recreational and comfort arti- 
cles; collects books and magazines; and gives 


s 
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entertainment in institutions and homes for 
the aged. 

The American Red Cross considers its 
greatest service to older people the develop- 
ment of~programs which give them oppor- 
tunity to use their skill and experience in 
productive volunteer work. 

Older men and women also find useful 
ways to serve others in fund raising, public 
relations, and in all the phases of Red Cross 
hospital and community programs. Through 
these-avenues of opportunity older men and 
women have been able to bring their special 
viewpoint to community planning for older 
people. 

In the Civil Service Commission 

The Commission plans to conduct during 
the current fiscal year a study of utilization 
of the older worker by Federal departments 
and agencies. In addition to research di- 
rected specifically toward the older worker, 
the Commission continuously carries on 
validity studies to determine which meas- 
uring instruments best predict performance 
on the job. Such studies are beneficial to 
older persons since the qualities they pos- 
sess are evaluated in and of themselves 
rather than as they are reflected by chrono- 
logical age. 


In the Department of Commerce 


The Office of Technical Services plans to 
extend its study of programs on use of older 
employees in special consultation services to 
industry or in short-time public careers, and 
carries on extensive research necessary for 
study of the problem of aging and renders 
assistance to other agencies requiring spe- 
cialized data regarding one phase or another 
of the program. 

The Bureau of tthe Census develops ex- 
tensive demographic data on population, 
housing, social characteristics, and on vari- 
ous economic factors affecting older people 
and makes special studies on the request of 
other groups, Government and private. The 
costs of such studies are paid or shared by 
the requesting agencies. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


« The Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration has the responsibility for as- 
suring continuing cooperation between the 
insurance and assistance programs and for 
maintaining a proper balance in their work 
in Whe field of the aging. 

The Division of Research and Statistics 
carries on basic overall research and collects 
statistical information on the aged popula- 
tion as a whole. Regular estimates of the 
major sources of income of aged persons are 
prepared as of each June and December. 
Special studies in the field are published 
from time to time. The Social Security Bul- 
letin, which is a responsibility of this Divi- 
sion, devotes many of its articles to studies 
and information concerned with aging. 

The Division of the Actuary carries on 
studies and develops cost estimates of old-age 
insurance. Studies are made of demographic 
data, mortality, and other factors affecting 
the aged population. Information on insur- 
ance-company experience is also collected 
and evaluated by the Division. 

The 532 district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance participate 
actively in community programs on aging 
and old-age and survivors insurance offices 
make-appropriate referrals to other local 
sources and facilities when the needs of indi- 
viduals are not met by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

The disability freeze provisions in the 
program, moreover, have the effect of bring- 
ing disabled workers to the attention of 
rehabilitation agencies at an early stage of 
their disability which it is expected will con- 
tribute substantially to the reduction of 
problems of disability among older workers 
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and to improvement in programs of care 
for them. 

The central offices carry on a program of 
research and analysis to provide informa- 
tion on and to evaluate the operation of the 
existing program provisions and adminis- 
trative policies and to determine the effect 
of proposed changes. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance and State 
and local departments of public welfare are 
increasingly interested in planning and, in 
many instances, providing some of the many 
services needed by aging people. These serv- 
ices are usually related to environmental 
adjustments and counseling to aging persons 
and their relatives. Increasing attention is 
also being directed toward community plan- 
ning and cooperation and the improvement 
of the knowledge and skill of public welfare 
staffs working with older people. The Bureau 
took leadership in holding the first meeting 
of representatives of national voluntary 
agencies to consider problems of aging. This 
meeting resulted in the formation of the first 
National Committee on Aging, now under 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, which 
is a major force in planning for the aging. 
It also provides leadership, technital consul- 
tation, and informational material in assist- 
ing State public welfare departments to 
meet problems of State and local community 
organization in dealing with problems of 
aging, including planning for individualized 
services, group, and recreational activities, 
health services, and other special services 
needed by older people. 

Local public welfare departments provide 
information about community resources 
available to meet the needs of older people 
and make appropriate referral in individual 
instances. They also make appropriate re- 
ferral to recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. Some public welfare agencies util- 
ize volunteers who assist older people in 
participating in community recreational and 
creative activities, and a few have staff mem- 
bers to help organize such community activ- 
ities. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides consultation on community voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities and, in co- 
operation with the State vocational rehabil 
itation agencies, assists communities to de- 
veiop broad community programs to meet 
problems relating to vocational. rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, giving attention to 
the needs of older disabled workers. 

The Department’s Committee on Aging 
functions as a clearinghouse for information 
on research and experimental programs be- 
ing carried on’throughout the country and 
provides technical consultation on the de- 
velopment and administration of programs 
designed to provide social services to older 
people. 

In the Department of the Interior 


A study is underway in the Indian Bureau 
on development of community recreation 
programs on reservations, including adult 
education for all ages but with special atten- 
tion to the interests of older people. In 
connection with this program the Indian 
Bureau is exploring the possibilities in craft- 
work for the older Indian group. 

The programs of the National Park Service 
are designed to protect and make available 
for public enjoyment the national parks and 
monuments and other areas comprising the 
National Park System. 


~ 
VIII. General Information Services 


All Federal departments and agencies pro- 
vide information services with respect to 
their program operations. More detailed 
and complete information on any of the 
activities reported in this inventory may, 
therefore, be obtained by writing to the 
information service of the department or 
agency, involved. The mailing address of all 
Federal Government agencies in Washington 
is Washington 25, D. C. 
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In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

The Department itself, through the Office 
of the Secretary, is a source of leadership 
and support in this field, provided through 
speakers, the press, and by participation in, 
and sometimes cosponsoring with other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental groups 
conferences and meetings on problems of 
aging. 

The Social Security Administration pub- 
lishes the Social Security Bulletin which 
provides statistical data and other informa- 
tion on the social-security programs for 
general public information purposes. 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance carries on an active information 
program .which keeps the public aware of 
its rights and obligations under the old-age 
and survivors insurance’ legislation. The 
Bureau also furnishes exhibits, charts, pub- 
lications, and films for informational pur- 
poses in public and private conferences and 
meetings. 

Its Bureau of Public Assistance works 
with other governmental agencies and na- 
tional private agencies in cooperative activ- 
ities designed to increase understanding of 
public and private efforts in the care of 
needy aging people. It also makes studies 
and publishes national statistics regarding 
the characteristics and needs of this group 
and prepares reports on the operation of 
the public-assistance programs. 

The Public Health Service carries on a 
continuing program of public education 
and interpretation on health and related 
factors involved in problems of aging. Un- 
der this program, Public Health Service 
personnel make speeches to local groups and 
meetings, participate in planning confer- 
ences, act as resource people in such meet- 
ings and conferences, participate in plan- 
ning, developing, and on local 
programs designed to help meet health prob- 
lems of aging. 

The primary objective of the Committee 
on Aging is to stimulate and support pro- 
grams that will improve the status and help 
meet problems of Jider ‘adults in our so- 
ciety. All activities of the committee are 
designed, therefore, to help promote action 
that will assist the States and local com- 
munities to meet the challenges of aging in 
our population. These activities fall into 
three broad categories: 

1. Acting as a clearinghouse in the gath- 
ering, organization, and dissemination of in- 
formation on all aspects of aging. In this 
connection, the Committee publishes Aging, 
a bimonthly news bulletin, and other pam- 
phiets and material on aging. 

2. Provision of guidance and stimulation 
through technical advice and consultation 
to groups working in the field. In connec- 
tion with these activities, the Committee 
on Aging provides exhibits, published mate- 
rial, films, etc. 

3. Provision of a mechanism for coopera- 
tion within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to aid in promoting the 
development of coordinated and effective ac- 
tion in programs relating to aging among 
the operating agencies of the Department 
and for cooperation with the Federal Council 
on Aging to achieve coordination and the 
broad mutual reenforcement of programs 
and activities carried on among the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance are valuable 
resources for gathering and disseminating 
information in this field as well as a source 
of leadership and service in developing ac- 
tion programs in local communities. 


In the Department of the Interior 
The Indian Bureau has included discus- 
sion of topics relating to problems of aging 
in its staff conference and training programs. 


March | 


For example, a topic in the staff Program fo, 

December 1954 included the subject, Serji.,.. 

to the Aging. _ 
In the Department of Labor 

The Department participates in , wid 
range of activities, including Publication of 
interpretive material such as a leafet 
dressed to employees on the needs and prop, 
lems of older workers, as well as y;,, 
contribution to publications, and Conger. 
ences, seminars, and meetings of the x,. 
tional, State, and local groups interesteq in 
problems of our aging population. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has Wide 
opportunity for constructive interpretation 
of employment problems of older workers in 
its contacts with other Federal, State, an, 
local groups which include public agencic, 
in the labor field, private industry, Organizeq 
labor, the International Association of Goy. 
ernment Labor Officials, and the Interna. 
tional Association of Industrial Acciden; 
Boards and Commissions, for which thi 
Bureau serves as secretariat. 

The Labor Department has organize , 
Committee on the Older Worker to coordip. 
ate and promote aging programs and actiyj. 
ties in the Department. 

In the Office of Defense Mobilization 

The Office distributes two pamphlets re. 
lating to aging: The Older Worker, prepare 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Pro. 
duction at Any Age, prepared by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 


The Men Behind Nasser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


- the following article, written by Arch 


Parsons, Jr., which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 21, 
1957: 

Men CLOSEST TO NASSER REMAIN BEHIND 
SceENE—LEADER FALTERS IN WAKE oF SUEZ— 
THey APPEAR TO GAIN IN POWER 

(By Arch Parsons, Jr.) 

Is Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser master in 
his own house? 

Or is he simply a tool, acting under the 
orders of his advisers? 

It. is common knowledge throughout the 
Middle East that ever since Colonel Nasser 
began his meteoric rise from the obscurity 
of an army. barracks to become one of the 
most feared, loved, and hated figures in inter- 
national politics, he has been surrounded by 
@ number of army officers. 

At the time of the coup against Ki 
Farouk in 1952, this group numbered nearly 
300 officers, Through ‘various reports of dis- 

, arrests, executions, and mere lack of 
further usefulness, the total of those playing 
any significant role now is estimated to be 
about 25 or 30, with less than a half doze 
in key positions. 

Within the innermost of these concentrit 
circles, three names stand out: 

Wing Commander Ali Sabry, 38, who ' 
Colonel Nasser’s chief political adviser, rt 
portedly is chief of a network of intelligenct 
systems and is generally considered to be the 
most important of the men around the 
president. 

Lt. Gem. Abdel Hakim Amer, also 33 
Egypt’s War Minister, commander-in-chief 
of its armed services, chief of a joint militaly 
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involving Egypt, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen, and a life-long friend of 
Colonel Nasser (one of the president’s sons 
js General Amer’s namesake). 

Lt. Col. Zakaria Mohieddin, Minister of the 
Interior and therefore in charge of internal 
security and at least one branch of the 
Egyptian intelligence system. 

‘There are believed to be one or two others 
of nearly equal importance, but their names 
nave yet to emerge from under the cloak of 
secrecy With which the Nasser regime has 
sought to surround itself. 

Ever since Egypt concluded its cotton-for- 
arms deal with the Communist bloc a year 
and @ half ago, those observers who try to 
keep the regime under close scrutiny have 
pondered Colonel Nasser’s relationship to the 
men around him and their political per- 


‘The need for accurate information has be- 

come more pronounced recently as a result 

developments: 

era number of reports that 
president Nasser, the undisputed hero of the 
Arab world just a few months ago, is today 
confronted with mounting dissension in the 
Egyptian army and among the populace, and 
with the threat of economic disaster. 

Further reports that in the wake of these 
troubles, communism is making considerable 
headway in Egypt. For example, one of the 
Middle East’s most respected, Arab states- 
men—a non-Egyptian who, nevertheless, has 
a considerable knowledge of internal Egyp- 
tian affairs—is predicting. privately these 
days that Egypt has about 6 months left 
to decide whether to fish permanently in 
Communist waters or cut bait. 

Yet, as great as the need is for informa- 
tion about the men around Colonel Nasser, 
the haze that surrounds the bulky, ambitious 
figure of the Egyptian president grows even 
cloudier as one attempt to draw near to the 
inner councils of the regime. Some general 
theories emerge, however. 

SUEZ PINCH MAY DETRACT FROM NASSER 


It is believed that since the full conse- 
quences of Egypt’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal last summer have begun to make 
themselves felt in that country, Colonel 
Nasser has played less and less of a lone role 
in deciding Egypt’s policies. 

Previously, he was understood to have 
what amounted to a veto power over the 
recommendations of his close associates, al- 
though there is little doubt that he paid 
close, if sometimes impatient, attention to 
their advice. 

The consensus of most observers is that 
now, at the least, a form of “collective” 
leadership, similar to that existing in the 
Soviet Union, rules Egypt. Some reports 
have gone further. They describe Colonel 
Nasser as the virtual “captive” of the 30 or 
so army officers around him. 

MANY ADVISERS LEAN TO COMMUNISM 


And what makes the situation exceedingly 
significant is a substantial amount of evi- 
dence that no small number of these men are 
either Communists or extreme leftwingers. 

Perhaps less is known of Commander 


Sabry than of any of those Egyptian officers © 


who have walked with a peculiar combina- 
tion of and brash confidence into 
the spotlight of world affairs. Commander 
Sabry really emerged for the first time when 
he went to London last August to attend 
he international conference there on the 
Suez crisis as Colonel Nasser’s observer. 

the ensuing weeks, he appeared to have 
to do with Egypt’s Suez policies than 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi. 
Today, it is considered likely that while Dr. 


It is said that Commander Sabry has been 
entrusted with developing a large-scale 
Egyptian plan to penetrate Africa—econom- 
ically, culturally, ideologically. What his 
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personal ideology is remains a mystery. 
There is little doubt that he supported 
Egypt’s request to the Soviet bloc for arms 
and other forms of aid. 

General Amer is probably President Nas- 
ser’s closest personal friend. The two men 
have grown up together, fought together in 
the same battalion in the Palestine war— 
and conspired together since school days. 

Political enemies of General Amer who no 
longer live in Egypt have charged that he 
was a Communist in 1948 (they also charge 
that Colonel Nasser himself was a Commu- 
nist at the time, and even claim to have 
proof that his party number was 117). The 
very source of the accusation makes the 
charge debatable, but a considerable number 
of sources believe that both Colonel Nasser 
and General Amer were capable of joining 
the Communists, at least temporarily, if it 
served the end of ousting King Farouk. 
Both, however, are regarded as men primar- 
ily concerned with tactics rather than ide- 
ology. 

Colonel Mohieddin is also somewhat of an 
unknown political factor. His brother, Maj. 
Khaled Mohieddin, however, is known as the 
Red Major and was thrown out of the officers’ 
groups around President Nasser 2 years ago 
for alleged Communist conspiracy. Today 
the major is back as editor of a leftwing Cairo 
newspaper reportedly financed by Govern- 
ment funds. 

Among the other officers close to Colonel 
Nasser is Lt. Col. Anwar el Sadat, who was also 
a companion of the President in the trenches 
of Palestine and whose leftwing writings in 
the semiofficial Government newspaper, Al 
Gomhouria have had to be toned down at 
times by Colonel Nasser himself. 

Communist infiltration is believed to be 
particularly effective in the regime’s propa- 
ganda machinery and among its economic 
advisers. But it is in exactly the same 
spheres that one hears continued reports of 
another influence: ex-Nazi. 


NAZI PROPAGANDIST REPORTED AT WORK 


When this correspondent was in Cairo last 
summer, another reporter was thrown out of 
the country for writing that he had met Dr. 
Johann von Leers, a notorious Nazi propa- 
gandist during World War II, and identified 
him as the head of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s anti-Israel propaganda work. The re- 
port persists, however, that von Leers is in 
Cairo as a propaganda consultant to the 
regime. 

It is no secret that the regime has called 
upon Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, one of Hitler’s 
economic brains, for advice in that field. 
What is perhaps ironic, however, is that the 
method which the Communist bloc is using 
to penetrate Egypt—gaining the country’s 
economic dependence by becoming almost the 
one and only market for its principal export 
commodities—is strikingly similar to the 
methods employed by Dr. Schacht to bring 
Rumania into Hitler’s camp. 

Perhaps it is the situation in Egypt, as 
much as anything else, that caused Colonel 
Nasser’s next door neighbor, King Hussein of 
Jordan, to issue a statement on February 2 
warning against “the danger of Communist 
infiltration into our country” and declar- 
ing that if the infiltrators are not stopped, 
“they might affect our nationalism and make 
us replace imperialism with a new type of 
colonialism, from which we might be unable 
to redeem ourselves.” 

And observers are recalling two comments 
by President Nasser himself, that “no Middle 
Easterner Has had any experience with Soviet 
imperialism” and that “the real alternative 
to true nationalism in the Arab lands is al- 
most certain to be communism.” 


Egypt appears to be approaching the fork 


in the road. It is an open question whether 


Colonel Nasser will have the power to decide 
the country’s direction when the time 
comes—and where he will be after the deci- 
sion is made. 


Jem Heights, White Plains, 
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Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the fellowing interim 
report of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PrREsIDENT: The Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, to sig- 
nalize the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, has the honor to sub- 
mit the following interim report, in accord- 
ance with section 6, Public Law 601, chapter 
770, 83d Congress, 2d session, approved Au- 
gust 20, 1954. 

Respectfully yours, 
Kart E. Mounpt, Chairman, 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL CoM- 
MISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives: 

During the 7 months since the last report 
the small staff of the Commission has car- 
ried forward the work of planning for the 
bicentennial year which opened on Friday, 
January 11, 1957. 

Opening day ceremonies which were widely 
publicized by all media, were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New York City; Chicago; Nevis 
in the British West Indies; Paterson, N. J., 
which was founded by Hamilton; Baltimore; 
Habana, Cuba, where a joint session of the 
Cuban Congress held a memorial session; 
and in all United States Armed Forces in- 
stallations at home and abroad, 

Commemorative stamps were issued on 
January 11 by the United States Post Office 
Department and the, British postal authori- 
ties. First-day cancellations of the United 
States stamp were in New York City and the 
British stamp on the island of Nevis, Hamil- 
ton’s birthplace. Not only was this the first 
time, so far as could be learned, that two 
governments have issued stamps honoring 
one man on the same day, but also it was 
the first occasion on which the British have 
issued a stamp honoring a distinguished 
American. Both these stamps were inspired 
by the Commission. : 

The major New York City ceremony was 
held on the steps of the Federal Hall Me- 
morial, at Wall and Nassau Streets, the site 
of the first Capitol of the United States. 
The Chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission participated, as did 
D Battery of the 5th Field Artillery, United 
States Army. This battery traces its history 
to the artillery company Hamilton organized 
in 1776 in New York, and which he command- 
ed at the battles of Brooklyn Heights, Har- 
Trenton, and 
Princeton. It has the longest record of 
continuous service of any unit in the United 
States Army. The battery was flown from 
Fort Riley, Kans., for the ceremony, 

Prior to the Federal Hall Memorial exer- 
cises, special Hamilton observances were held 
by the American Stock Exchange and by the 
New York Stock Exchange. After the exer- 
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cises wreaths were placed on Hamilton's 
grave in the nearby Trinity churchyard by 
D. Battery, the Columbia University Alumni 
Association, the Alexander Hamilton Post of 
the American Legion, and by the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

In Washington, ceremonies were held at 
the south portico of the Treasury Depart- 
ment building with Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nrxon and Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey participating. Mr. 
Humphrey placed a wreath at the base of the 
Hamilton statue which stands in front of the 
main entrance to the Treasury building. 

Chicago ceremonies were held at the Ham- 
ilton Memorial in Lincoln Park. James M. 
Kemper, chairman of an Illinois Hamilton 
Commission named by Governor Stratton, 
spoke at this wreath-laying ceremony. 

At the Nevis ceremony, a plaque was un- 
veiled on behalf of the commission at the 
site of Hamilton’s birthplace. On the fol- 
lowing day, at St. Croix in the American Vir- 
gin Islands, where Hamilton lived and worked 
as a youth, the ceremonies included the erec- 
tion of a. historic marker on the public 
square in Christiansted by the commission. 
On behalf of the commission an oil portrait 
of Hamilton, a replica of a Trumbull paint- 
ing, was presented to the people of St. Croix 
to hang in Government House. The pro- 
grams in the West Indies were arranged by 
the commission’s committee on birthplace 
and boyhood home. 

On Sunday, January 13, a special Hamil- 
ton memorial service was held at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. It was conducted by the 
Reverend Alexander Van Cortlandt Hamilton, 
of Norwalk, Conn., great-great grandson and 
ranking direct descendant of Hamilton. The 
commission chairman also participated in 
this memorial service. 

The commission’s Hamilton bicentennial 
exhibit was officially opened on Monday, 
January 14, in the main building of the 
‘Treasury Department. This exhibit is made 
up of historic documents and Hamilton mem- 
orabilia and includes the famous “Weimar” 
portrait of Hamilton painted for the city of 
New York by John Trumbull, an equally 
famous Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton which Hamilton once owned, the manu- 
script of Hamilton's “major draft” of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Washington’s final 
draft of the Farewell Address, and Washing- 
ton’s own Copy of the first edition of the 
Federalist, presented to him by John Jay. 
These and other items in the exhibit are 
priceless treasures of Americana. 

A substantial part of the commission’s 
effort has been concentrated on the stimula- 
tion of books and articles on Hamilton. Al- 
ready 2 excellent illustrated magazine arti- 
cles have appeared, 1 in Life and the other in 
the New York Times Magazine. Other arti- 
cles are being scheduled for publication 
throughout the year. 

The commission takes especial pride in 
three books which have just been published. 
These are: 

The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, a 
35-cent pocket book, a selection of excerpts 
from Hamilton’s writing and State papers, 
edited by Prof. Richard B. Morris of Colum- 
bia University. The low price of this au- 
thoritative 451-page book, a comprehensive 
view of Hamilton, fulfills the Commission's 
hope that such a book would be published at 
a price which would make it readily avail- 
able to every American. 

Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation (published by Dial Press), also 
edited by Professor Morris, is a larger and 
more complete collection of excerpts from 
Hamilton's writings. This book, which sells 
at $7.50, is the February selection of the His- 
tory Beok Club, and it is likely to become the 
standard 1-volume reference book on Hamil- 
ton. ¥ 

Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
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dition, by Dean Louis M. Hacker of Columbia 
University (published by McGraw-Hill), is a 
book that will go far to correct misconcep- 
tions of Hamjlton’s ideas, motives, and 
achievements, and their value to the United 
States in these critical times. 

Also to be published this year is a biogra- 
phy of Hamilton in 2 volumes by Prof. John 
C. Miller of Leland Stanford University (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.), the first volume of a 2- 
volume life of Hamilton by Prof. Broadus 
Mitchell of Rutgers University (the Macmil- 
lan Co.), Alexander Hamilton: Selections 
Representing His Life, His Thought, and His 
Style, by Prof. Bower Aly (Liberal Arts 
Press), and Alexander Hamilton on Public 
Credit, Commerce, and Finance, with an in- 
troduction by J. Harvie Williams (Liberal 
Arts Press). 

Shortly after the Commission was estab- 
lished, Time, Inc.; and the Rockefeller 
Foundation granted $200,000 to Columbia 
University for the preparation and publica- 
tion of a new and definitive edition of Ham- 
ilton’s papers. This work is being carried 
on under the direction of Dr. Harold 
C. Syrett, executive editor. It is hoped that 
the first volume of these papers can be pub- 
lished before the end of 1957. 

President Eisenhower, on September 17, 
1956, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States, issued a 
proclamation establishing the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Year and calling 
upon all officials, State and Federal, and all 
citizens to observe the bicentennial. Sub- 
sequently, governors of the several States, 
with a few exceptions; issued State procla- 
mations. In a number of States special 
State committees or commissions have been 
established to cooperate with this Commis- 
sion. 

Throughout the bicentennial year on suit- 
able dates various ceremonies and programs 
will be held in many localities, in all of 
which Hamilton’s work in establishing the 
United States will be the major theme. Sev- 
eral major television dramatic shows are 
planning Hamilton programs. In addition, 
there will be many local and area programs 
on both radio and television. Educational 
radio and television programs have already 
carried, and are planning, additional Ham- 
iiton programs. A good many of these will 
be discussed in classrooms. National or- 
ganizations in many fields which have en- 
dorsed the Commission’s objectives are co- 
operating in all appropriate ways. 

The Commission’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, of which Dr. Henry M. Wriston is 
chairman, has recomemnded to institutions 
of higher learning that special lectures on 
Hamilton be held, that special library ex- 
hibits and suggested courses of reading be 
established and that Hamilton’s work be em- 
phasized in classes on history, economics, 
political science, and public speaking. Many 
of the institutions are planning to carry out 
these recommendations. . 

The Advisory Committee on Contests and 
Awards, headed by Dr. Bower Aly, has recom- 
mended that the Commission undertake the 
sponsorship of national contests, on a State- 


by-State basis in high schools and colleges. 


with scholarships and fellowships as awards 
to the winners. The national finals in each 
contest are to be in the form of American 
student constitutional conventions in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, in June. The 
Commission has been authorized by the Con- 
gress to receive private funds for such a pur- 
pose. Final details of the financing of this 
scholarship-fellowship program remain to be 
worked out. 

Correction of canards and misconceptions 
of various acts and views of Hamilton, or 
attributed to him, has been one of the pur- 
poses of the Commission. Many opportuni- 
ties have arisen to make such corrections. 
One of them is worthy of inclusion in this 
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The quotation attributed to Ham. 
ilton and widely published over the ye,;. 
“Your people, sir, your people is a prea: 
beast,” is without basis, according to an oy. 
haustive check by the Library of Congres: .. 
the following letter states: = 

“LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 

“THE LIBRARY OF ConcreEss, 
“Washington, D. C., December 26, 195¢ 
“Hon. J. Harviz W1IL.iaMs, 
“Director, Alerander Hamilton Bicenten. 
nial Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Mr. Witt1am: This is to confirm oy; 
telephone conversation of December 19, 195¢ 
regarding the alleged Alexander Hamilto,, 
quotation, “Your people, sir, your people is g 
great beast.’ . 

“We have searched the Library collections 
and we regret to report that we have heer, 
unable to establish the original source of the 
quotation. 

“The alleged quotation does appear in the 
following publications, but in each case 
however, the source for the statement ;; 
omitted. : 

“Adams, Henry. History of the United 
States of America During the Administra. 
tion of Thomas Jefferson. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1889, volume I, page 85. 

“Adams, James T., Editor. Hamiltonian 
Principles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
1928, page oT 

“Nevins, Allan. Alexander Hamilton. Dic. 
tionary of American Biography. New York: 
in Scribney’s Sons, 1932. Vol. 8, page 
179. 

“Sandburg, Carl. The People, Yes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936, pages 52 
and 54. 

“Williams, John S. Thomas Jefferson, His 
Permanent Influence on American Institu- 
tions. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1913, page 153. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ernest 8S. GRIFritH, 
“Director.” 


as 


Respectfully submitted. 
Kari E. Mounor, 
Chairman, Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission. 
The following is a list of members of the 
Commission: 
EX OFFICIO 
The President of the United States. 
The Vice President of the United States. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHAIRMAN 
Kari E. Mounopr, South Dakota. 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
Freperic R. Coupert, Jr., New York. 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Harry Fioop Brrp, V ia. 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, .»« Missouri. 
Irvine M. Ives, New York. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CaRROLL Reece, Tennessee. 
Peter W. Roprno, Jr., New Jersey. 
Joun J. Rooney, New York. 
PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONERS 
Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Pennsylvania. 
Edward RB. Burke, Maryland. 
Mrs. Marie Brown Coffin, District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Laurens M. Hamilton, Virginia. 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 
Clark Haynes Minor, New York. 
Dr. John A. Krout, New York. 
Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, New York. 
SECRETARY 
W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Robert A. Dillon, Treasury Department. 
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Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Six Great taken in and paid out by the Treasury, had savings in General Electric shares. This il- 


Growth at Small Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “1956: Great Growth at Small 
Price,” which was written by Arthur Up- 
gren, and was published in the Minne- 
apolis Star of February 28, 1957. The 
article is a most informative one. 





There being no objection, the article ~ 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firty-Six: GREAT 
GROWTH AT SMALL PRICE 
(By Arthur Upgren) 

Hanover, N. H.—In the latter part of last 
year there was evidence that an inflationary 
boom was under way in the economy. Prices 
were rising, capital outlays of business had 
risen rapidly, and sales of new corporate se- 
curities to finance expansion were heavy. 

The authorities saw danger signs. Warn- 
ings were issued by President Eisenhower, 
by Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey, 
and by Chairman Martin, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who said that perhaps the 
brakes applied last year should have been 
applied more sternly. 

The warnings were reinforced. by a strong 
rate of tax collection, a restraining credit 
policy, and widespread public acceptance and 
discussion of the warnings. 

Now come the economic measures for the 
yearend and for January. Whereas the con- 
sumer price index had risen 0.6 percent (from 
117.1 to 117.7) in the single month of Octo- 
ber, the rise was only 0.5 percent in the 
3 months from October through January. 
This was a substantial slowdown from the 


. October rise and from the rise of 3 percent 


from March through October. 

Such inflation, however, was the price we 
have paid—and a modest one—for the big- 
gest private business plant expansion we 
have ever had in a single peacetime year. 
This year we should get big gains from 
that expansion. The gains will be in the 
form of more goods, higher productivity 
of labor and higher real pay. Real pay is 
what we can buy with our incomes. 

If we try to control the economy so rigor- 
ously and evenly that these fluctuations 
which are associated with vigorous economic 
growth are all evened out, then we shall 
probably have restrained the economy to a 
— slower rate of growth. Do we want 
that? 

Further, as the year ended all families in- 
creased total personal savings to a rate at 
least $5 billion above the first high-spending 
quarters of 1955. Saving more and spending 
less in an economic boom show two things: 

1, Good economic horsesense on the part 
of the families who will get more goods this 
year, 

2. Public satisfaction that the economic 
ship of state is being well handled. If they 
feared further inflation, families would spend 
more and save ‘less. 

Confidence has also been expressed, since 
the first of the year in United States Govern- 
ment bonds. This confidence evidences no 
fear of further inflation and reflects the 
eal budget position for the calendar year 


The } for last year showed 
& surplus of $1.7 billion. The special “castr 


a surplus of $5.5 billion. 

So there was no deficit spending by the 
Federal Government in 3056, and no deficits 
are forecast for 1957. 

This is a record of increasingly stable con- 
ditions in a period of great economic growth. 
Total production of all goods and services 
rose $22 billion in 1956 and that came on top 
of a gain of $24 billion in 1955. 

So we got a great deal of economic growth 
in 1956 at the price of a very small degree of 
inflation, and there are good indications the 
inflation is now slowing down. 





General Electric Evendale Is Many 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 15 issue of General Electric’s 
news bulletin for the Evendale plant in 
the Cincinnati area, there is an article 
entitled “General Electric Evendale Is 
Many People.” 

This article clearly demonstrates the 
constructive effort being made by Gen- 
eral Electric in the Cincinnati area, and 
the part this great business organization 
plays in our local economy. 

I am therefore inserting the article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD so that its 
readers may have the benefit of the im- 
port of this article: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC EVENDALE IS MANY PEOPLE 


Almost as much land is taken up by park- 
ing lots for the cars of those of us who 
work here at Evendale General Electric as 
is required by the buildings themselves. 

The parking lots filled with our cars em- 
phasize the fact that General Electric's busi- 
ness at Evendale, like all business, is made up 
of people. 

Those thousands of cars are visible evi- 
dence of the many General Electric em- 
ployees at Evendale—actualy 17,500 of us— 
but there are many other people in thé 
Greater Cincinnati area sharing in our ac- 
tivity. 

It is estimated that every $1,000 of Gen- 
eral Electric take-home pay creates $5,000 
of business in the area—that the approxi- 
mately $70 million a year we take home after 
deduction of almost $10 million Federal in- 
come tax, stimulates local business in excess 
of $350 million each year. 

For instance, the purchasing power of the 
local General Electric payroll annually pro- 
vides us with thousands of homes, automo- 
biles, articles of clothing, meals, and other 
necessities of modern life; with the services 
of professional men like doctors, lawyers, 
and educators, and with the luxuries that 
make life more interesting. Our purchases 
of these help the business of our community 
neighbors. 

Others in Greater Cincinnati who share 
in the activities of General Electric Evendale 
are the owners and thousands of employees 
of the more than 2,600 local businesses that 
provide the millions of dollars worth of ma- 
terials and supplies which are required for 
the plant each year. These local purchases 
strengthen our economic ties with our 
neighbors. 

Then there are 8,700 people in Greater Cin- 
cinnati—6,100 of them local General Elec- 


lustrates how closely and in how many ways 
General Electric Everndale and its neighbors 
are interrelated. 

As a matter of fact, 1 in every 10 persons 
in Greater Cincinnati has his livelihood 
affected by our jobs and our success at Even- 
dale. 

This includes not only the 17,500 of us 
and our families, our plant’s suppliers and 
their employees, but also those hundreds of 
local merchants and business and profes- 
sional people who serve us. 

Of course, because our job is to produce 
for the defense of all Americans—even for 
all the free world—millions of people in 
every part of the world have a share in what 
we do. It is their money, paid in taxes, that 
buys our product. They are looking to us 
to produce the best jet engines possible at 
the lowest practical price. 

This is the nature of business—the bring- 
ing together of many people for a common 
purpose. Our business—like the other 4 
million in the United States—makes it possi- 
ble for the many people who share in our 
activities, directly and indirectly, to do more 
for themselves than they otherwise could. 
Unless a business provides its customers, em- 
ployees, shareowners, distributors, and sup- 
pliers the opportunity to get more for what 
each contributes than would be the case 
otherwise, each will pull out, seeking oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, and the business will fail. 

So it is that when we speak of General 
Electric Evendale, we are talking about many 
people, for General Electric Evendale is 
many people. 





Gratitude to the VA Hospital of West 
Haven, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, often- 
times our mail reflects harsh and un- 
justified criticism toward the adminis- 
tration of veterans hospitals throughout 
the United States, and investigation re- 
veals that the complaints and criticism 
are without basis and unwarranted. 

It is refreshing to have a constituent 
write a letter of praise toward a veterans 
hospital and the manager of one, and I 
therefore include in these remarks a 
letter addressed to Dr. Lewis G. Beards- 
ley, of the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at West Haven, Conn., which is in 
my district, by a constituent for whom I 
have the greatest regard and esteem. 

I have come to know Dr. Beardsley 
quite well and in my dealings with him 
have found him to be extremely sympa- 
thetic toward a veteran, cooperative and 
kind. He has devoted many hours to me 
when I consulted or communicated with 
him in behalf of veterans in my district, 
and I am sure that he is a credit to the 
Veterans’ Administration and to his 
profession. 

The letter follows: 

West Haven, Conn., February 25, 1957. 
Lewis G. BEARDSLEY, M. D., 

Manager, Veterans’ Administration Hose 
pital, West Haven, Conn. 

Dear Dr. BEARDSLEY: Am indeed grateful 
for your very fine letter of February 11th ex- 
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pressing sympathy on the death of my 
brother, Clarence P. Pierson, which occurred 
at the Veterans’ Hospital in West Havefi 
on February 9th. 

It will always be most gratifying to re- 
member the excellent care my brother, 
Clarence, received while a patient at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

Unlike many private institutions wherein 
the staff attitude toward sickness (partic- 
ularly in its terminal aspects) is usually 
casual, the spirit of all the people of your 
group exemplifies in the highest degree the 
qualities of genuine interest and sympathetic 
consideration. Qne cannot measure these 
attributes, nor can he forget them. 

I ask that you tramsmit my thanks to 
Doctors Gibbs, Coppola and Lindberg for 
their countless courtesies. And to yourself 
and the many others who w ~‘ so kind and 
so cooperative, my deepest .ppreciation. 

Sincerely, 
Atsert T. Prerson. 





For a Strong National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which was 
published in the Paterson (N. J.) Even- 
ing News on Wednesday, February 27, 
1957: 

For a STRONG NATIONAL GUARD 


The 3-day combined celebration and dem- 

onstration of National Guard strength at 
the Paterson Armory was an effective display 
of the constant alertness of our military on 
the home front. 
' Officers of the Guard troops stationed at 
the armory have reason to be proud of their 
showing and unquestionably, the prime rea- 
son for the activities which was to stimulate 
new recruiting, served its purpose well. 

Increasing the strength of the National 
Guard to help take up the slack caused by 
reduction of our military forces was the 
purpose. This makes sense on several counts. 
For one thing, it’s good economics. A large 
and strong National Guard, composed of 
volunteer citizen-soldiers, is about the most 
in the way of defense we can get for our 
money. Guardsmen give their country much 
more in protection than they ever receive in 
dollars, the regrettable recent popping-off in 
Washington to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

For another thing, the spirit of volunteer 
service which is the foundation of the Na- 
tional Guard, is in the very best tradition of 
our American way of life. Very probably 
our historic preference for doing a job vol- 
untarily before it is forced upon us, Without 
choice, accounts for much of our strength 
as a Nation. 

The success of the voluntary approach to 
matters military is forcefully illustrated by 
the fact that the National Guard, with vol- 
untary service as its keystone, is the oldest 
military organization in the country. Its 
history dates back over more than 300 years, 
well before the Revolutionary War. And 
from the Revolution on, guardsmen have 
fought for their country in every conflict in 
which it was engaged. 

The peacetime service of the National 
Guard is also impressive. We know of its 
work in time of emergency and disaster in 
this State. The Guard served valiantly, too, 
at the San Francisco earthquake, the Gal- 
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veston and Johnstown floods, at Texas City, 
in hurricanes on the east coast, blizzards in 
the Plains States. The list is long. 

Now, at the request of Congress, and to 
meet a need for thé kind of serv- 
ice which only the National Guard can offer, 
the Guard must increase its strength. Ap- 
propriately, the time chosen for its big re- 
cruitment drive falls on the birthday an- 
niversary of the founder of our Nation. 
Thus it symbolized, if a symbol is needed, 
the essential character of the National Guard 
in the affairs of our country. Its campaign 
deserves public support, as a tribute not 
alone to the organization but to’our own 
contingents at the Paterson Armory under 
the capable direction of Col. James G. De- 
pew and Lt. Col. Robert Wilson. 





A Matter of Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from editorial page of the Detroit News, 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957: 

A MATTER OF MORALS 


The best that can be said for Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s report on what the United Na- 
tions might do to settle the dispute between 
Egypt and Israel is that it occupies a legalis- 
tic middle ground so unsatisfactory to both 
sides as to insure its rejection by the U. N. 
Assembly. The worst is that the report im- 
plies moral bankruptcy in the U. N. leader- 
ship which not only admits helplessness to 
enforce a solution but inability even to come 
to grips with the rights and wrongs of the 
problem. 

Mr. Hammarskjold still insists that Israeli 
troops must be withdrawn unconditionally 
from the Gaza strip and fortified places 
along the Gulf of Aqaba. He suggests then 
that U. N. troops might follow them into 
occupation here as they have elsewhere in 
the Sinai Peninsula. But he also maintains 
that the U. N. operates as a guest of the 

Government. Colonel Nasser would, 
therefore, be free at his leisure to dismiss 
the guardians of the peace and resume his 





Israel has been an unprovoked aggressor and 
that Egypt desires a peaceful settlement. 
It ignores the central fact of the last 8 
years: That despite the armistice, Egypt 
has steadily maintained a state of war with 
Israel and has openly pursued and justified 
acts of war against her. Colonel Nasser has 
never suggested that he seeks peace. On the 
contrary he has repeatedly refused any ne- 
gotiations that would remotely imply accept- 
ance of Israel’s right to exist at all as a 
nation. 

These are political facts. They are also 
moral facts. If the U. N. wishes to main- 


for peace by recreating the conditions of in- 
evitable conflict. 


The worst of this sorry business is that 
the U. N. abetted by the United States is 


crucifying itself. A world organization so 


indifferent to international justice and so 
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proper that it can keep peace only wit} the 
consent of those who are breaking it may be 
worse than useless. It may serve chietiy ;, 
promote anarchy among nations and h;). 


cloak of piety over international immo...” 





We're Over the Surplus, and Here’; Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker. the 
following article from the Farm Journa| 
gives us @ More encouraging picture of 
the disposal of surplus agricultura! com. 
modities. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we wij! 
soon be back on an even keel and that 
the present program will finally put an 
end to our having to pay for and store 
food in caves and ships, where most of jt 
will perish: 

[From the Farm Journal of March 1957} 

We're OvEeR THE SurPius Hump anp 
Here’s WHY 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

We've finally passed over the hump of the 
farm surplus pile. 

And it looks like we'll keep going down. 
hill for a time. 

Within 3 to 5 years—with luck we could be 
somewhere near normal carryover, depending 
on whose definition of normal you use. 

And within this situation are the makings 
for the next big farm political ruckus: 
What to do about price supports and acreage 
when we get down to livable reserves? 

Here’s what’s happening: 

1. We’re making unusual progress in mov- 
ing our surplus hoard. We've already cleaned 
the CCC cupboard bare of some of the earlier 
trouble makers: butter, eggs, cottonseed oil 
and meal, seeds, tung oil, honey, and flaxseed. 

The real headaches remaining are corn, 
wheat, and cotton—together they now repre- 
sent 79 cents out of every dollar of CCC in- 
vestment. 

2. Hard-hitting export policies are boosting 
our overseas shipments to the highest levels 
in history. Cut-rate prices and give-aways 
are helping here. We'll move out nearly 
three times more CCC supplies in the year 
ending June 30 than in 1954. 

The cotton disposal program is the most 
dramatic Government sales success in recent 
times. In this marketing year we'll export 
6% million bales—$1.3 billion worth. (Last 
year we moved only 2.2 million bales.) 

3. The soil bank shows signs of really cut- 
ting production—if politicians will resist the 
temptation to convert it into an excuse for 
handing “easy” money around, (That's 4 
big “1."> 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Officials estimate that the 1957 soil bank sign- 
up will shrink last year’s wheat and cotton 
crops by 20 percent. 

The corn program that 61 percent of the 
corn growers voted for would have let the 
soil bank reduce corn output, too. Congress 
can still pass a corn that would 





do this—the bill has been in the hopper since 


late January. 

4. Foreign tensions and unrest could very 
well lead to demands on our farm 
supplies—either in the form of liberalized 
United States aid or world scare buying. 

Add up these four things, and the day 
may not be too far away when we'll whittle 
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that huge surplus pile into a liveable normal 


ve taal time approaches, the hottest farm 
questions in years will be: 

Do we let support prices and acreage allot- 
ments climb the flexible ladder, as the law 
now on the books provides, enticing another 
production stint to build up the surplus pile 


? 
i we tighten the screws on production 
in a more determined effort to make supports 
work—by strict bushel, pound, and bale 
quotas; by cross-compliance; ‘and by lowWer- 
ing national minimum allétments to where 
they'll actually check production? 

Or do we rebel and throw off Government 
controls and political determination of how 
much we can ? Maybe set stop-loss 
support levels and let relatively free market 
prices and individual ability decide who will 
plant how much of what? 

Or do we keep a permanent soil bank and 
let Uncle Sam contribute to farm income, by 
maintaining higher-than-needed national 
acreage minimums, but’ paying farmers to 
plant less than their allotments? 

Or do we let farm prices fall to whatever 
level they will and-pay farmers a production 
payment, in hopes that we can have cheaper 
food and higher farm income at the same 
time, giving Congress the job of picking up 
the tab? 

Or do we set up American prices for farm 
goods used in this country and let supports 
fall to competitive world prices? Should we 
continue Government foreign trading and 
sales based on billions of subsidies? Or 
should we return to a relatively free market 
and private trading? 

There’s dynamite in those questions. 
They're what we'll be reading about, talk- 
ing over, and voting on in the months ahead. 

The opening shots will soon explode as 
the political lines shape up and the battle 
begins. It could be a hot issue in the 1958 
congressional cam) d a real donny- 
brook in the 1960 presidential election. 

If we're wise, maybe we had better settle 
these questions soon in our own farm meet- 
ings and organizations, then tell Congress 
what we want. If we wait too long, the 
viewpoint may get so entangled in political 
positions that all horsesense will be lost. 





Poverty Amidst Plenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
, the Washington Post of January 23, 

57: 





Poverty Amipst PLENTY 


The pathetic story of the Ramsey family 
comes as a and needed reminder that 
the richest Nation on earth cannot be com- 
placent yet about winning the age-old war 
against poverty. This family of 13 was found 
living without food in a heatless ramshackle 
house in Seat Pleasant, Md. It is terrible 
to speculate what might have happened if 
& compassionate neighbor had not discov- 
ered the Ramsey family’s plight. a 

The story of the family shows again the 
emptiness of the old cliché blaming pov- 
erty on weaknesses; a combina- 
tion of fire, Injuries, illness, and just plain 
bad luck might have felled a stronger man 
than John Ramsey, 32-year-old head of the 


-in our lifetime. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX . 


large family. The fact that any family could 
reach the edge of starvation amidst a bus- 
tling suburban community should temper 
the growing mood of national self-congratu- 
lation over rising living standards. 





Mutual Security: Time for Reappraisal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
one veteran Washington correspondent 
observed that this session of Congress 
marks the fateful hour of our foreign-aid 
program. 


Certainly there is evidence at hand 
that the time has come when we must 
reformulate and restate the basic prem- 
ise of our security-through-aid pro- 
grams. 


It seems to me that we must decide 
once and for all whether these programs 
are, as Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther put it 
last night, “enlightened self-interest,” or, 
as others are contending, “useless give- 
aways.” 

This, I believe, is one of the major 
challenges which faces the Congress— 
and, above all, faces President Eisen- 
hower. 

As a contribution to this discussion, I 
am appending to these remarks an ar- 
ticle, authored by Dan Lacy, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of Harper’s 
magazine: 

ForeIcn Arp: Is It Stitt NECESSARY? 
(By Dan Lacy) 

The outbreak of fighting in the Middle East 
made it painfully clear that the order we 
had tried to maintain in that area is hope- 
lessly unstable. Sources of the instability 
include pathological nationalism, racial and 
religious hatreds, embittered reactions to 
Western contempt, and inexperience in re- 
sponsible government, But poverty is its 
basis, the poverty that everywhere underlies 
these specific miseries—and not only the fact 
of poverty, but also the frustrating hopeless- 
ness of being so mired in want that no way 
out is visible. It was no accident that the 
recent tragic round of events was touched 
off by the abrupt and humiliating withdrawal 
of American support from the Aswan Dam 
project, one of the few symbols of ultimate 
escape from the economic morass. 

The area’s poverty itself cannot be removed 
What is important is that 
its people experience the beginnings of 
steady, peaceful development and see for 
themselves that orderly growth can bring 
real and individual rewards. This is now 
going to be doubly difficult to bring about. 
The situation in the Middle East was allowed 
to deteriorate so far into chaos that only 
drastic action, if that, can restore its peo- 
ples’ faith in their economic future. What 
is even more disturbing, in South and South- 
east Asia and in much of Latin America, 
about which we feel no similar sense of 
urgency, a like disaster lies only a knife-edge 
away. Failure to create or sustain a sense 
of economic progress there can quickly lead 
to a situation as difficult as that in the Mid- 
die East. In the world’s hungry half, as 
far as America’s role is concerned, time is 
indeed running out, 
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Most of the world's people outside Europe 
and North America still live in a simple vil- 
lage society, practicing subsistence agricul- 
ture. In many ways. their life has grown 
poorer and more desperate over the past 2 or 3 
generations, as more and more of them 
have pressed harder and harder upon their 
wasting soil resources. The people of 
these countries have generally shared in 
modern economic life only when they lived 
in large cities, or only in connection with 
the export of raw materials—like rubber and 
tin and jute—which was financed and con- 
trolled by foreign businessmen. 

The already frail economies of these coun- 
tries were disrupted—indeed almost de- 
stroyed—by the decade of war, insurrection, 
and civil disorder which followed 1939. 
Trade patterns were shattered; factories and 
railroads wore out and broke down when 
replacement parts could not be obtained; 
and markets disappeared. By 1949 the econ- 
omies of the Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries, and even of all but the most 
fortunate of Latin American countries, had 
sunk far below their already pitiful prewar 
levels. Many of them faced famine and col- 
lapse. This background for President Tru- 
man’s proposal of point 4 may help explain 
the almost hysterical enthusiasm with which 
it was received in the so-called underde- 
veloped areas. 

Since then five important things have 
happened. First, several years of relative 
peace and stability—except in Korea and 
Indochina—have enabled the traditional 
economies to regain most of their prewar 
effectiveness: Roads and railroads have been 
restored, and people have settled back into 
the rhythms of work and trade. Second, 
the Korean war created a sudden demand 
for military raw materials, a dramatic shot 
in the arm to the producers of rubber, oil, 
tin, jute, chrome, manganese, and other 
needed items. Third, after a slip backward, 
the boom of the past 2 years in North 
America and Europe has been reflected, 
though rather feebly, in a steady demand for 
the products of the underdeveloped areas— 
especially oil and coffee. Fourth, the 
weather has been excellent for several years 
in South Asia, producing abnormally large 
rice and wheat harvests. And finally, the 
efforts at internal development in many of 
the countries have begun to yield significant 
returns in the simpler sectors of their 
economies. 

As a result, per capita income has been 
rising, though not rapidly; conditions of 
life have improved; and acute famine is no 
longer a threat. But this improvement is 
shallow. Per capita agricultural production 
throughout most of the area is still well 
below even prewar levels; in Burma, for 
example, only about two-thirds as much 
food is grown per person as in 1938. And 
there are disturbing aspects to even the 
limited progress that has been made. It still 
depends on largely uncontrollable outside 
factors, such as foreign markets or the 
weather. Two or three successive failures 
of the monsoon might reduce India to a 
starvation level, and a marked business re- 
lapse in Europe or America could wipe out 
most of the progress that has been made 
in the past half-dozen years in the under- 
developed countries. 


WHAT WE'VE DONE, AND NOT DONE 


‘Real progress has been made, however; in 
clearing the way for future growth. In 1949 
few underdeveloped countries could have 
made much use of outside aid. Neither we 
nor they knew what their real problems were, 
or for that matter what was required for 
economic growth in general. Plans for de- 
velopment were nonexistent or fanciful. In- 
experienced civil servants were rarely capable 
of handling the complex problems of taxa- 
tion, budget, currency regulation, and infla- 
tion control involved in economic growth; 
and tremendous health, sanitation, and edu- 
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eation programs were needed everywhere be- 
fore true development could begin. There 
were no established channels for aid, and we 
were as inexperienced in giving it as they 
were in using it. Today, in most countries, 
these barriers to future progress have been 
visibly lowered. 

The situation that confronts us now is very 
different. In the early stages of develop- 
ment much could be accomplished with very 
little capital, by organizing half-employed 
rural labor to use hand tools on community 
projects, such as building roads or digging 
wells. Better seed could be introduced and 
more efficient farming methods taught. San- 
itation projects could be built. Cottage in- 
dustries could be developed. But these lim- 
ited means are no longer adequate. Many 
underdeveloped countries are now reaching 
a point where their need is not for more 
such projects but for outside capital, soon 
and in quantity. 

Food production per person must now be 
increased, radically and quickly. Any recla- 
mation project to accomplish this will re- 
quire dams and power installations, which 
mean major capital imports. Industry is 
equally essential, and not merely village 
handicrafts, but productive factories which 
will show the full benefits of modern tech- 
nology. This means even more capital. And 
neither industry nor agriculture can survive 
without increased power supply and radically 
improved transportation—again more capi- 
tal. The economic development of two con- 
tinents is threatening to grind to a halt, be- 
fore momentum can be achieved, simply be- 
cause it is capital starved at the crucial 
point. - 

Our competitors and imitators, the Rus- 
sians, have already begun to exploit this 
situation with attractive, if entangling offers. 
Russian grain elevators, hydroelectric 
plants, and irrigation installations are being 
built or planned in Afghanistan; a Russian 
steel mill is under way in India; a Russian 
techological institute is announced for 
Rangoon; a Russian nuclear physics labora- 
tory is designed for Egypt; Russian fertilizer 
mills rise in Yugoslavia. All told, Russian 
economic aid to countries outside the Soviet 
bloc now totals at least $600 million and 
may have risen to $1 billion. Soviet offers are 
dangling before other hard-pressed countries 
in Asia and the Near East and Latin America 
as well. 

Some of this Russian aid is as clumsy and 
ineffective as were our own early assistance 
projects, but there is no reason to doubt 
its reality. It is the more appealing to 
many countries, especially in Asia, because 
in offering it the Russians say, in effect: 
“We, like you, were once poor and weak 
and despised by the rich and arrogant 
countries of the West; but we have learned 
how to rise by our own efforts, without their 
aid. In a generation we have become so 
strong that even America fears us, and we 
will help you do the same thing.” Few gov- 
ernments will choose stagnant poverty for 
their people rather than entanglement in 
this honeyed trap, especially if it is their 
only alternative. 

But even if the situation abroad were less 
menacing, our economic relations with the 
underdeveloped countries would need to be 
reconsidered anyway. The foreign-aid bill 
before the last Congress was presented with- 
out enthusiasm by the Administration and 
approved reluctantly, with major reductions. 
As an indication of the general dissatisfac- 
tion, three separate committees have been 
created to restudy the whole foreign-aid 
program: one by the Senate, one by the 
House, and oné—under the chairmanship of 
Benjamin Fairless—by the President. This 
dissatisfaction appears to result in part from 
the way military aid has been handled, in 
part from a growing recognition that our 
economic aims are not being achieved, and 
in part from pure confusion. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Confusion begins when you lump under 
the vague words “foreign aid” all sorts of 
transactions for all sorts of purposes. These 
include the $11 billion we spent, mostly 
through UNRRA, for emergency postwar re- 
lief and the $15 billion in loans and grants 
that went into the Marshall Plan and re- 
lated efforts to get Europe back on its feet. 
Both programs were successfully, even bril- 
liantly, completed and no further money 
is being spent for either one. 

Nearly all of our recent “foreign aid”— 
about $25 billion in all—has gone to arm 
and maintain a ring of allies around the 
edges of Communist power. This sum in- 
cludes more than $15 billion for weapons, 
equipment, and other direct military assist- 
ance, and some $8 billion to bolster countries 
(like Korea, Indochina, Formosa, Pakistan, 
Greece, and Turkey) which have been in- 
volved in actual warfare or are supporting 
armies far beyond their means. Of foreign- 
aid appropriations sought last year by the 
administration, seven-eighths were for de- 
fense aid, and of this two-thirds were for 
weapons. . 

The debate over these proposals was es- 
sentially a debate on military policy. The 
question in the minds of Congressmen had 
little to do with the economic problems of 
Asia and Latin America. What they were 
actually arguing about was whether Ameri- 
can security was strengthened more by help- 
ing our allies or by spending the same money 
on our own Air Force. It is worth noting 
that the cuts of nearly $1 billion in the mili- 
tary aspects of the foreign aid were paral- 
leled by an unsought increase of about the 


same amount in the Defense Department ap-. 


propriation, to be used mostly for long-range 
bombers. The relatively nor sections of 
the bill to economic development 
received little attention. 

What has happened, in fact, is that the 
bold new program envisioned by President 
Truman in the point IV passage of his 1949 
inaugural has never really been undertaken. 
Almost a year and a half passed before any 
funds were: appropriated. Immediately aft- 
erward, the Korean war broke out and di- 
verted the national attention to military 
matters. When it ended we might have 
turned our energies to more vigorous efforts, 
but by then we had a new administration 
pledged to the reduction of oversea commit- 
ments and a congressional majority which 
for years had described all economic aid as 
Democratic globaloney. ‘The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has continued and even some- 
what raised the level of purely economic aid 
in effect during President Truman’s second 
term; but it has shown little interest in dis- 
cussing foreign economic development as 
such, or doing anything decisive about it. 
As a result—though rapid economic progress 
for Asia, the Near East, and Latin America 
has been a stated objective of American for- 
eign policy since 1949—-we have only nibbled 
at the edges of the problem. 


WHAT WE MUST DO, AND WHY 


The trouble with American aid is not pri- 
marily that it has been too little. We_are 
spending almost enough abroad already, so 
far as totals go. The trouble is that our aid 
has too often been nothing but a byproduct 
of other activities. We have been willing to 
pour out money to fight starvation or resist 
communism or arm allies or get rid of farm 
surpluses, but not to meet the realistic needs 
of-economically backward nations. To break 
the grip of stagnation on those countries, 
and to start a process of self-sustaining 
growth, is the most challenging social and 
economic task the world has consciously 
faced. Quite possibly it cannot be done. 
But certainly it cannot be done by scattered 
and oblique efforts. If we really want eco- 
nomic progress in those areas we will have 
to make up our minds to it, and aim our 
foreign-aid policies specifically at that goal. 
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A new foreign-aid program must exteng 
and expand our technical assistance i; {; , 
to be successful, and it must include q ny, 
ber of other elements. But its main con,. 
ponent—its mew central core—must con... 
of measures for assuring a flow of capital th 
the underdeveloped areas; and about hens 
measures we should make six commen;. _ 

1. The need for capital cannot be me; by 
savings and-investment inside the underde. 
veloped countries. A critical portion must 
come from abroad, mostly from the Unite 
States. 7 

One of the pefsistent illusions abo\{ our 
foreign-aid program, under both Democra:, 
and Republican administrations, has bec, 
the wishful thought that we need provide 
only know-how and that somehow 2)! ¢), 
necessary capital will come from Savings 
within the underdeveloped areas, or from pri. 
vate investors, or from hard loans by the 
World Bank or the Export-Import B#; 
Much of the capital, of course, will be raise; 
within those countries. The materials and 
labor involved must in any event come oy; 
of the local economy; that is, they wil! rep. 
resent people or resources either not fy)jy 
used before or else withdrawn from previoys 
local use. But not ali, not even nearly ,)) 
the capital can be raised this way. There an 
two reasons for this. 

One is that the capital needs of a «. 
veloping economy in its early stages are 
prodigious. You need everything at once: 
land-reclamation projects; hydroelectric in. 
stallations; roads, railways, and port faci). 
ities; factories; schools and hospitals: and 
a thousand other things. To some extent, 
one is useless without the other; there is 
no point in building a railroad with nothing 
to haul, or a factory with no power resources 
or rail facilities, or a hydroelectric plant with 
no industries to supply. Once development 
is progressing rapidly, each year’s new in. 
stallations can be financed out of the an. 
nual increase in productivity. But until 
the process is underway, the tremendous 
increase in investment necessary to get it 
started can come only from the outside or 
from the most severe reductions in con- 
sumption—that is, in living standards. 

A second reason is that the ability to build 
up capital resources depends on the coun- 
try’s capacity to import as well as the ca- 
pacity to save. No amount of local savings 
can pay for , Steel, and equip- 
ment unless it can be translated into hard 
currencies. A Brazilian industrialist may 
have the cruzeiros to finance a new cotton 
mill, but he won’t know whether he can cet 
dollars for the new machinery until he 
knows how the coffee crop will sell. Though 
the developing countries can, as indeed they 
do, take measures to ration their imports, 
there is simply no way they can now in- 
crease their to the industrialized 
countries enough to pay for the capital goods 
they need.* 

2. Private investment, though usefu!, will 
meet only a part of the need for foreign 
capital. Most of it will have to come from 
Government sources. 

As a matter of fact, given the nature of 
the projects, most capital for the basic ele- 
ments of economic development in all coun- 
tries has to come from governmental sources. 
Even in the United States private enterprise 
alone cannot build schools, roads, port im- 
provements, canals, irrigation and major hy- 
droelectric projects, hospitals,-and railroads. 





1 There are thus two gaps that cannot be 
closed without outside help; the gap be- 
tween investments needed and what cin be 
saved without coercion, and the gap between 

needed and what can be paid for 
by exports. As it happens, these gaps are 
generally of the same magnitude, and the 
dollars to cover the margin of imports will 
usually cover the margin of savings as well. 
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Nor will American or European investors buy 
asian or Latin American bonds except in 
small quantities and at prohibitive rates. 
Direct investment has only limited appeal 
to American businessmen, in part because 

and restrictions imposed 


e 
a mudi ts, but even more be- 
cause the 0 ties for investment in 


canada and. the United States itself are so 
rewarding. As a matter of fact, the net flow 
of private capital is into the United States 
and Canada, rather than away. 

American and European capital is likely to 
be invested in volume only in the production 
of oil and raw materials which Western in- 
gustries continually and inescapably need. 
Recently another area for investment has 
opened up in the foreign production of sim- 
ple consumers’ goods, so as to avoid the 
tariff and currency difficulties of direct ex- 
port from the United States. Both these 
types of investment are well worth encour- 
aging, especially for the experience in mod- 
ern technology which they offer to thou- 
sands of customers, employees, managers, 
and civil servants and for the general stim- 
ulus to modernization which their presence 
provides. But no underdeveloped country 
can expect from this source a flow of capital 
in any way adequate to its needs, or aimed 
to satisfy its most acute requirements. 

3. Once an underdeveloped country is in- 
vesting,as much as it can, we should pro- 
vide additional capital as rapidly as the 
country can absorb it without waste. This 
is not likely to cost nearly as much as you 


think. 

Our natural tendency has been to gauge 
the need for aid at the lowest amount that 
will avert disaster. But if our purpose is 
literally to help the underdeveloped areas 
reach a level of self-sustaining growth, then 
it is in our interest to provide, not as little as 
we can get away with, but as much as they 
can efficiently use. Quite apart from the po- 
litical and the humanitarian arguments, the 
quicker these areas reach a self-supporting 
stage, the cheaper it will be for us. We were 
able to finish the Marshall plan quickly, suc- 
cessfully, and—for what was accomplished— 
cheaply, because we gave enough. If we had 
tried to make do with annua! grants of half 
the size, we would still be pumping aid into 
enfeebled and stagnant economies today— 
if, indeed, discouragement and frustration 
had not already turned them to communism. 

It is impossible, of course, to estimate pre- 
cisely the annual flow of capital that can be 
usefully absorbed. Proposals have been 
made that each of the advanced countries 
should annually contribute 2 percent of its 
national income to an international devel- 
opment fund. This would involve an annual 
American contribution of some $8 billion. 
Though we could manage this, it is much 
more than the underdeveloped countries can 
use. About half the population of non- 
Communist underdeveloped countries is in 
India, and more than half the capital needs 
are probably in that country. Yet India’s 
second 5-year plan would require outside 
capital, public and private, of only about 
$500 million a year. Even if we assume, as 
we probably can, that more rapid progress 
would be possible if larger funds could be 
had, the annual sum required in India 
would still remain below $1 billion. 

On this basis, annual demands on us are 
not likely to exceed $2 billion annually. Dr. 
Max F, Millikan and Dr. W. W. Rostow of 
M. I, T., after a carful country-by-country 
study, concluded that. the maximum possible 
Capital flow from all sources that could be 
effectively used would be no more than $3.5 
‘billion, even if all countries reached their 

needs for outside capital at once. 

Actually, about $2.5 billion is a more likely 

maximum for any 1 year, in view of the 
stages of development. 

This is a very large sum. But it is not 
much more than half our present foreign-aid 
program, and most of the present program, 
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however useful militarily and politically, fs 
unproductive economically. The amount is 
easily within our means. An effective for- 
eign-aid program requires far sighted intel- 
ligence, but it does not require visionary and 
impossible sums of money. 

4. We can materially reduce the amount 
to be provided by the United States if we 
can enlarge, and most of all stabilize, the 
dollar income earned by the underdeveloped 
areas. 

The principal source of dollars, for their 
imports and their savings, are the earnings 
from the exports of underdeveloped areas. 
Foreign payments for Latin American ex- 
ports between 1950 and 1954 ranged between 
$7 billion and $7.5 billion a year, while the 
total flow of both public and private loans, 
grants, and investments averaged only about 
$450 million a year. A 10 percent fluctua- 
tion in the volume or price of exports would 
have done far more than the whole fiow of 
aid and investments together to determine 
the area’s capacity to import capital goods. 
Countries like Venezuela or Iraq—which 
have large, stable exports—-need no foreign 
aid for development. The needs of other 
countries arise largely from their lack of 
exports or stable markets. Wild fluctuations 
in the prices of products like coffee and rub- 
ber do special harm, since a single bad year 
can bring a devastating halt to all develop- 
ment, and the uncertainty discourages prud- 


ent investors even in bonanza years. 


Perhaps the single most important factor 
in the recent progress of underdeveloped 
areas has been the growing market for their 
exports. If we can maintain a large and 
reliable market for their products, the 
amount of aid they need will be greatly 
reduced, and their progress will move more 
rapidly into the _ self-supporting stage. 
Earlier efforts to stabilize the price of coffee, 
rubber, and similar products—undertaken 
by the producer countries alone and usually 
in periods of declining kets—have gen- 
erally ended in failure. But carefully 
planned agreements could be made to work, 
barring a general economic cataclysm, if the 
major buying countries were seriously and 
responsibly to participate in them. 

5. “Hard” loans should be used whenever 
the transaction calls for them, but most aid 
will have to take the form of grants, which 
will be cheaper in the long run. 

Marshall plan aid came almost entirely in 
grants, as does our military and technical 
assistance. Both Congress and the admin- 
istration, however, have seemed considerably 
uneasy at the idea of outright grants for 
economic development; and a number of 
verbal devices have been used to conceal the 
practice. The Senate’ Foreign Relations 
Committee, for example, has stated on the 
one hand that it prefers loans, not grants, 
but then again, it doesn’t want the State 
Department to worry too much about col- 
lecting them. 

This confusion of loans with grants is too 
bad, since it is likely to lower respect for 
obligations to pay, and make genuine loans 
from the World Bank or the Export-Import 
Bank that much harder to collect. Loans 
have important advantages in terms of self- 
respect for the borrowing country, and the 
prudence with which they are sought and 
used; but these advantages exist only when 
the loan is genuine, given because the bor- 
rower is a sound risk, and expects to repay 
in full. Many of the needs for capital in the 
underdeveloped areas meet such standards 
and can properly be met by businesslike 
loans. When that is so, they should be dealt 
with through the World Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and the resources of 
those institutions should be increased 
accordingly. 

We should not exaggerate, however, the 
ability of the underdeveloped areas to repay. 
Even the United States, fortunate and rela- 
tively painless as was our economic growth, 
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defaulted during the Civil War and the 
panics of 1873 and 1893 on a large part of the 
foreign capital we had borrowed for building 
our railroad network and other 19th century 
development needs Most of the remainder 
was finally repaid only during the two 
World Wars, when desperate European need 
for imports from us built up enormous trade 
balances in our favor. If it is in our in- 
terest to make the growth of these economies 
self-sustaining at an early date, then our 
least expensive course is to make outright 
grants and let increases in productivity be 
plowed back into further investment, rather 
than into debt service. 

6. Grants and loans for economic develop- 
ments should be made through international 
channels, if effective ones can be devised. 

At present, most international aid is given 
directly. This would be inevitable if the 
assistance were always given to forward the 
short-term political or commercial aims of 
the aid-granting nation. But if the purpose 
of the aid is indeed to assist economic 
growth, then there are powerful arguments 
for using an international channel. Above 
all, it allows the aid to be divorced from the 
shifting requirements of political policy, and 
permits it to be administered in the disin- 
terested atmosphere of objective economic 
and technological considerations. 

The Aswan Dam is a classic case. Though 
this seems to be technically a feasible project, 
its economic advisability is the subject of 
earnest debate. For Egypt to concentrate 
potential domestic savings and foreign aid 
for so many years on so vast a project, from 
which returns will be long deferred, would 
expose her to many problems. There would 
be strong inflationary pressures, and her 
Government might be insufficiently experi- 
enced to carry through so complex and 
lengthy an undertaking. Would not a series 
of smaller projects, from which earlier re- 
turns could be expected, be a better imme- 
diate objective? On the other hand, the 
Aswan Dam, if successful, would give the 
maximum return per dollar, and might very 
well be the only project of sufficient mass 
and drama to break through Egypt’s cycle 
of poverty-breeding poverty. 

Though these are grave questions, they 
are capable of reasonably objective answers. 
Yet I suspect that our earlier offer to give 
support for the Aswan Dam was not based 
primarily on such answers, and certainly our 
abrupt and peremptory withdrawal of the 
offer was not based on a revised judgment of 
the project itself. These politically gov- 
erned decisions, as you would expect, ini- 
tiated a whole series of other politically gov- 
erned decisions that seriously, and perhaps 
hopelessly, set back the opportunities for 
rational economic growth in the Near East. 
Had the decisions been entirely in the hands 
of the World Bank, or an organization in a 
similarly disinterested position, we might 
have had strong and hopeful progress instead 
of embittered chaos. 

Because the interest of the United States 
does coincide with that of the underdevel- 
oped areas, we have the most to gain from 
channeling foreign aid through an interna- 
tional organization. This is particularly true 
in connection with the rapidly growing Rus- 
sian program. This aid, skillfully adminis- 
tered for Russian political gain, may become 
an increasingly effective instrument of Soviet 
penetration. If so, it will leave the United 
States in the position of either abandoning 
some countries to Russian influence or en- 
tering an absurd competition in gifts. One 
way out of this dilemma would be to inter- 
nationalize our aid, which would compel 
Russia to do the same or by implication 
admit her own political motives. 

A further reason for using international 
channels is that many requests must be 
turned down for economic reasons even 
where national pride is emotionally in- 
volved. When an advanced country makes 
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such a refusal, ill will inevitably results; an 
international organization can much more 
easily afford the tough “No” when it is nec- 
essary. Also, the attachment of specific 
conditions to a loan or grant, frequently 
including supervision of its use, may often 


be necessary if the money is to be effectively. 


used. This, like plain talk, is much more 
readily accepted from an international or- 
ganization than from any single power. 

There remain two serious questions. Does 
the United Nations have the machinery and 
the administrative capacity to handle a ma- 
jor aid program without its becoming 4 polit- 
ical football within the General Assembly 
and. Security Council? Obviously the ma- 
chinery of the U. N. itself is ill-adapted to so 
large an operation; but the record of the 
World Bank shows it is possible to create a 
special agency—insulated from direct polit- 
ical considerations, staffed by expert profes- 
sionals, and free of the veto—which can act 
promptly and well. The proposals for a Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED), though vague as to 
administration, lie along this line. 

The second is whether aid so predomi- 
nantly from the United States can be made 
international by calling it so. If 75 or 80 
percent of the contributions to SUNFED or 
any similar organization are provided by the 
United States, which seems unavoidable, 
won't the United States necessarily dominate 
the organization and be held accountable 
for its decisions? 

This is not an easy question to answer. We 
are confronted with what Gunnar Myrdal has 
called the awkward fact of the United States 
bigness. No international organization, even 
the U. N. itself, has been entirely able to 
escape an unhealthy dependence on United 
States support. But United States domi- 
nance has not necessarily resulted. We pro- 
vide most of the funds for the U. N. techni- 
cal-assistance program and the World Bank, 
and the president and many of the senior 
executives of the latter. Yet they have been 
able to maintain a genuinely international 
character. The mere fact that policy de- 
cisions have to be openly discussed within 
an international board does much to assure 
recipient countries that aid is not being 
offered from concealed motives. Much would 
depend on the wisdom and self-restraint of 
the United States; if we are wise and far- 
sighted enough to commit our grant program 
to the U. N., we will doubtless be wise enough 
not to forfeit the advantages by trying to ex- 
ploit_ our position. 


WHAT COMES FIRST? 


The necessities of such a program as this 
have never been laid before Congress. The 
Truman administration did not go beyond 
technical assistance; the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has done somewhat more, but has 
concealed most. of what it has done under 
the name of defense assistance or surplus 
crop disposal. The belief has somehow been 
accepted that spending United States funds 
will be approved by the Congress and ac- 
cepted by the people only on the grounds of 
immediate self-interest, preferably assessed 
in naked military terms. 

Yet a look at the legislative record suggests 
the contrary. The Marshall plan, requiring 
a considerably larger expenditure than.Asian 
aid is likely to, and offered to Communist 
and non-Commiuinst countries alike, was 
approved in a Republican Congress, with bi- 
partisan support and wide popular backing 
throughout its history, and is generally 
viewed today as a wise and successful un- 
dertaking. The point 4 program has simi- 
larly enjoyed enthusiastic popular support 
and in Congress has become almost noncon- 
troversial. Even in the heated debates of 
the last session, it was not the economic aid 
but the military aid that was attacked and 
reduced. 

There is a latent humanitarianism in the 
United States that feels an obligation to do 
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what we can to make the benefits of tech- 
nology available to everyone. There is also 
@ growing awareness of how inseparably our 
own future is linked to that of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and a wide dissatisfac- 
tion with aid to those areas as it now is 
given. There is a widespread realization 
that only immediate and massive action can 
recover our position in the Middle East and 
avoid similar collapses elsewhere. 

With the simultaneous fracturing of the 
Western and Soviet alliances, we have ar- 
rived at another of those turning points in 
history where our decision will shape the 
course of events for years to come. So far 
our reaction to the challenge has been nar- 
rowly and unimaginatively political, with 
the result that we alienated our friends in 
Europe and joined hands with the Soviets 
in the slim hope of courting favor among 
current regimes in the Arab world. We do 
right, as the British and French well know, 
to make certain that the Russians do not 
monopolize the role of champion, among 
the colonial and formerly colonial peoples, 
against the West. But we cannot do so by 
moralizing and legalisms empty of real con- 
tent. We can do so only by openly assert- 
ing our long-range self-interest—by an- 
nouncing unequivocally that the rapid 
growth to self-sufficiency of the underde- 
veleped areas is a fixed and paramount ob- 
jective of United States policy. 

Only the President can clearly and au- 
thoritatively state such an aim. And if, 
with his enormous prestige, he were force- 
fully to urge upon the Congress a well- 
constructed program for achieving it, Mr. 
Eisenhower would almost certainly get what 
‘he asked for. If he does not, the forces 
blindly opposed to any kind of aid will 
mobilize themselves in the vacuum, and a 
negative decision will be made by default. 
At the first international economic down- 
turn, the slender of growth in the 
underdeveloped as will be wiped out, 
leaving as the only alternative for half the 
world’s people a road that leads into the 
future only by way of tyranny. We have 
fortunately been spared this decision long 
enough to learn that we can make it real- 
istically, in careful concern for our own 
survival. President Eisenhower, freed by 
the election from any dependence on the 
bitter-end isolationists in his party, has the 
country behind him and an unparalled 
chance to exercise his leadership. 

It will not come again. 


The Revolt Against Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a revolt in this country against 


the ever-increasing cost of Govern- 
ment—a revolution that is certainly jus- 


tified and long overdue. | 


Congress has been bombarded with a 
great volume of angry letters demand- 
ing that this spending orgy be brought 
to a halt. It has not been too diffi- 
cult for those of us who have an anti- 
spnding record to reply. The letters, 
and in fact the revolution itself, are 
most encouraging to the antispenders. 

It is my feeling that the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will be most 
interested in the comments of Douglass 
M. Allen, the Washington correspondent 
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and columnist for the Cincinnati Times. 
Star, on this current issue: 
Voters LIKE Economy Excrrr— 
(By Douglass M. Allen) 

WasHINGTON.—One of the toughest facts ,y 
political life t a Congressman must fac. 
is that every one of his constituents js; for 
economy in government, except when th, 
constituent’s pet project is concerned 

And each seems to have a different pet 
project. ; 

Also, no one pays any attention to th 
legislator’s voting record unless one of those 
pet projects is up for consideration. 

As an example, take the case of Repre. 
sentative Gorpon H. SCHERER, Cincinnatj 
Republican from Ohio’s First District. yy; 
Scuerer, now in his third term, is incline 
to pinch Federal pennies until they look like 
something a child left om a railroad tracy 
in the path of the National Limited. 

But right now he is trying to extricate 
himself from a continuous landslide of majj, 
demanding drastic cuts in President Risen. 
hower’s budget. The unusual volume of cor. 
respondence is attributable largely to the 
campaign which the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Times-Star, and other; 
have waged, urging tired taxpayers to write 
their Congressmen. 

That is all to the good, in Congressman 
ScHERER’s opinion. 

What hurts is that 90 percent of the letters 
accuse him, who has never voted for a nicke| 
he didn’t think absolutely vital, of respon. 
sibility for what the President is asking. 

He has disguised his damaged feeling 
somewhat in the letters he has written in 
reply. But they’re there for those who care 
to find them. 

“During the time that I have been a Men. 
ber of Congress,” he writes, “I have received 
mail, with few exceptioris, only from people 
urging some new or expanded activity of the 
Federal Government. It is surprising how 
many people are opposed to spending except 
when it comes to a project in which they 
have a special or selfish interest. Until this 
recent flood of mail, I often wondered 
whether people really wanted to stop this 
orgy of spending. 

“Week after week,” the solon continues, “I 
have received letters criticizing my votes 
against spending measures such as library 
grants, the Colorado River storage project, 
Federal aid to education, grants-in-aid to 
cities for sewage disposal plants, and the 
tremendous, never-ending foreign-aid pro- 
grams.” 

Still, the Congressman is being blamed 
for all these and many more. It’s a tough 
life, but it has some consolations, both for 
him and those who think like him. 

For example, he hasn’t had the slightest 
difficulty getting reelected twice, whether 
people know how he votes or not. And he 
isn’t about to change his voting habits. 

He’s just sort of startled to learn that 
the people who elect him ‘don’t know why. 


Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball Staged in 
Washington Is Gala Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF \LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. .WILLIS. Several years 420, 
Louisianians in Washington, unable to 
celebrate the Mardi Gras season in their 
home State, decided to bring Mardi Gras 
to the Nation’s Capital. To feature this 
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1957 
event they made it the occasion for ap- 
propriately honoring the queens of the 
iouisiana festivals dedicated to the 
state’s principal industries. 

Thus the Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball, 
promoted by the Louisiana State Society 
under the leadership of President Felix 
M. (Dan) Broussard, came into being, 
peralding an annual observance which 
hag developed into-one of Washington’s 
most interesting and colorful entertain- 
ments, enjoyed by hundreds of Louisiana 
people and their guests each year. Mem- 
pers of the Louisiana delegation in Con- 

ress alternate as sponsors. 

This year’s ball, held in the grand ball- 
room of the Mayflower Hotel, Saturday 
night, February 23, and attracting more 
than 1,000 persons; honored the forest 
products industries of Louisiana. Serv- 
ing as general chairman was Senator 
Russet. B. Lone, with President Brous- 
sard in charge of general arrangements. 
Ruling over their proud and loyal car- 
nival subjects were Mr. Parrish Fuller, 
prominent business executive of Oak- 
dale, as king, and Miss Barbara Boggs, 
daughter of Representative and Mrs. 
Hate Boces, of New Orleans, as queen. 

Many of the Nation’s leaders, headed 
by Vice President RicHarD M. NIxon, 
who presented the queen, joined in pay- 
ing tribute to their majesties and to 
96 lovely festival queens of Louisiana 
who, listed in alphabetical order, were: 

Miss Marlyn Bradford, of Jena, Lou- 
jsiana market poultry queen; Miss 
Eleanor Cammack,.of Winnfield, for- 
estry; Miss Yvonne .Cheramie, of New 
Iberia, sugar; Miss Margaret Dellie Col- 
lins, of Bossier City, dogwood; Miss Mar- 
tha Davis, of Lafayette, Lafayette Mardis 
Gras Association; Miss Lois Ann Doss, 
of Alexandria, domino queen; Miss Sher- 
ley Estes, of Iowa, Camellia; Miss Mary 
Jane Grace, of Baton Rouge, Greater 
Baton Rouge Mardi Gras; Miss Sondra 
Hogue, of Lake Charles, yambilee; Miss 
Janice Holloway, of Bogalusa, paper; 
Miss Carole Ann LeCompte, of New Or- 
leans, spirit of Mardi Gras; Miss Su- 
zonne Lindsey, of Bernice, peach; Miss 
Patricia Lormand, of Delcambre, Del- 
cambre fishing industries; Miss Theresa 
Lovolpicello, of Buras, orange; Miss 
Eleanor McElveen, of Bogalusa, sweet- 
heart of the American Legion; Miss 
Margie Moore, of Crowley, rice; Miss 
Billie Jon Mulhearn, of Bunkie, live- 
stock,and pasture; Miss Beverly Norman, 
of Shreveport, holiday in Dixie; Miss 
Nancy Precht, of Bell City, fur; Miss 
Flaudry Prejean, of Abbeville, dairyland; 
Miss Betty Clyde Ratcliff, of Bastrop, 
North Louisiana Delta; Miss Margaret 
Richardson, of Haynesville, farm: bu- 
reau; Miss Raye Rogan, of Baton Rouge, 
oil; Miss Beth Rogers, of Saline, cot- 
ton; Miss Colelene Starn, of Bogalusa, 
rose; Miss Janet Vidos, Morgan City, 
shrimp. 

The young ladies in waiting to the 
queen of the ball, also listed alphabet- 
ically, were Miss Peggy R. Angelle, of 
Arnaudville, La.; Miss Corinne Boggs, 
of W , D. C.; Miss Elizabeth 
Coulon, of Washington, D. C.; Miss Ken- 
dall Flanakin, of Silver Spring, Md.; 
Miss Marsha McFarland, of «Baton 
Rouge, La.; Miss Priscilla Mullins, New 
Iberia, La.; Miss Diane Nelson, New 
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Iberia; Miss Mary Charlotte Parrott, 
Alexandria, La.; Miss Anne Scheyd, Ar- 
lington, Va.; and Miss Stephanie Voor- 
hies, Lafayette, La. 

Joseph Martin Broussard, of Silver 
Spring, was captain for the pageant, 
with John Holden, of Silver Spring, and 
William Hogan, of Alexandria, Va., as 
aids. Pages to the court were Dennis 
and Keith Pyburn, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith Pyburn, Sr., of Washington. 

Guest narrator was Walter Cronkite, 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Charles Bornwasser, of New Orleans, was 
technical adviser. 

Adding much to the brilliance of this 
year’s ball, Senator LoNc introduced the 
Krewe of Louisiana, composed of mask- 
ers in gay costumes whose number in- 
cluded United States Senators and lead- 
ing professional and businessmen of 
Washington. They provided the real 
Mardi Gras atmosphere as they distrib- 
uted favors among the ladies and danced 
with those of their choice during a call- 
out modeled after a famed institution 
of New Orleans carnival. There was 
also the Famous Door Five, straight 
from New Orleans’ Bourbon Street, to 
play Dixieland jazz in the best manner. 
A pantomime number was presented by 
Miss Susan Dupre, of Ville Platte, La. 

Among the many Louisianians who 
came to Washington to enjoy the 1957 
Mardi Gras ball were a number from my 
congressional district. They included 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray “Moon” Mullins and 
daughter, Kathleen, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Nelson, all of New Iberia; Dr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Davis, of Lafayette; Miss 
Marian deGravelle, of Jeanerette, who 
was chaperone for the festival queens; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Earl H. Willis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Randazzo, Dr. and Mrs. 
John A. Foti, Miss Blanche Gauthier, 
and Mr. John Talley, all of my home 
town of St. Martinville. 





Tight Money and Small-Business Panel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to a report of a panel at the 
western Democratic conference, held at 
San Francisco on February 15, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PATMAN. 

The report deals with the squeeze on 
small business as a result of this admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy, and urges 
the necessity for quick approval of House 
Resolution 85, providing for the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to conduct 
a full investigation of national monetary 
and credit policies. 

The problems of the small-business 
man are of concern to both Republicans 
and Democrats, and it is my hope that 
this report will receive careful considera- 
tion, 
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The report follows: 
REPORT OF THE TIGHT MONEY AND SMALL 
BUSINESS PANEL 


The panel on tight money reached the 
unanimous conclusion that home builders, 
construction workers, and small-business 
men were faced with a crisis of severe pro- 
portions unless the Federal Government in- 
tervened quickly to ease the tight-money 
squeeze. The panel's unanimous conclu- 
sions were particularly significant in the 
light of participation by many Republicans. 

The reports by builders, building trades 
union spokesmen, and others emphasized the 
magnitude of the home-building crisis in 
the bay aréa. For example, from a level of 
46,000 homes constructed in 1955 the num- 
ber of starts fell to 30,000 in 1956 and cur- 
rent estimates indicate that the figure may 
fall below 20,000 for 1957 unless financing 
becomes more readily availaole quickly. 

The cutback in housing has had substan- 
tial repercussions on the bay area economy. 
Unemployment among building construction 
workers is presently estimated at approxi- 
mately 10 percent and the allied businesses 
connected with the building industry are 
already beginning to feel the impact. Similar 
views concerning the impact of the credit 
squeez were expressed by the president of 
the Northern California Merchants Asso- 
ciation, who pointed out that the number of 
small business failures had increased mark- 
edly, particularly in the lumber industry 
which, in turn, had been affcted by the cut- 
back in home building. 

The problem confronting small-business 
men, home builders farmers, and others af- 
fected by the tight money squeeze was de- 
picted by Representative Wricut PATMAN, 
panel chairman, as essentially a problem of 
what basic economic decisions were going to 
continue to be left in the hands of private 
bankers acting in behalf of private interests 
or either the Government would assume its 
inescapable responsibility to see that the 
Nation’s monetary and credit policy is di- 
rected toward promoting the welfare of all 
groups in the economy. 

Congressman PaTMAN said that the “bug- 
a-boo” of inflation had been used as an 
excuse by the administration to raise interest 
rates; that inflation was not the real problem 
confronting the country as evidenced by the 
declines in agriculture, in home building, and 
the small-business squeeze 

Joseph L. Eichler and other builders pres- 
ent agreed with Congressman PATMAN’s as- 
sertion that big business had had little or no 
difficulty in obtaining funds during the tight- 
money squeeze, while it had been literally 
impossible for homebuilders to procure 
mortgage funds at reasonable rates. For 
most of the year 1956, it was impossible for 
builders to obtain: mortgage funds at any 
price and the supply of money available to 
small-business men was greatly curtailed and 
made expensive. 

An extensive panel discussion, during 
which more than 30 individuals were heard, 
rejected as a possible solution to the money 
squeeze confronting small-business men, 
homebuilders, and others, the administra- 
tion’s proposal that interest rates should be 
permitted to rise, thereby attracting an in- 
creased flow of savings and making addi- 
tional funds available for needed loans. In- 
stead, the panel, with one exception, agreed 
that the time had come to end the interest 
spiral. What is needed to assure an ade- 
quate flow of funds into areas that are cur- 
rently hit by the credit squeeze is a clear 
and unequivocal policy declared by the Fed- 
eral Government that would provide the 
funds at reasonable rates should private in- 
dustry continue to refuse to do so. 

The panel specifically endorsed a Demo- 
cratic congressional bill providing for direct 
Federal loans to support the GI mortgage 
market or, as an alternative, the investment 
of national service life insurance funds in 
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GI mortgages at par value and, if necessary, 
additional purchase support by a substan- 
tially enlarged Federal national mortgage 
association program. The panel emphasized 
the substantial harm and inequities result- 
ing from the widespread and exorbitant 
mortgage discount practicé and endorsed 
Democratic congressional bills prohibiting 
discounts on Government underwritten 
home mortgages. 

Panel Chairman Wricut PaTMan, chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, and 
Representative JaMES ROOSEVELT, a member 
of the House Small Business Committee, both 
criticized the inadequate approach of the 
present administration to the problems con- 
fronting the 4% million small-business men 
of the country. The panel unanimously en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the House 
Small Business Committee that a more vigor- 
ous program of antitrust be carried out by 
the responsible Federal agencies; that needed 
tax relief for small business be enacted 
promptly as promised by the President and 
the special Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business before the November election; and, 
finally, that the Small Business. Administra- 
tion expand its program of credit aid for 
small business and procuring a fair share of 
defense contracts for smaller manufacturers. 

The panel also endorsed Representative 
ROOSEVELT’s recommendation that. there 
should be created a Federal Small Business 
bank to help supply the missing link be- 
tween the pools of individual savings and 
the small firms that have sound investment 
programs to offer. 

The sense of the meeting was that at bot- 
tom, the solution of the basic long-term 
problem depended upon obtaining needed 
reforms in the monetary and financial 
structure of the country so that it would be 
more attuned to present-day needs of the 
country. In this connection, the panel ex- 
pressed the hope that the Democratic Na- 
tional Conference can go on record and com- 
municate its views to the chairman of the 
House Resolutions Committee regarding the 
urgent necessity for approving House Reso- 
tution 85, providing for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study with re- 
spect to any matter or matters in the field 
of national monetary and credit policies and 
the financial structure. 

Representative WricGHT PaTMAN, 
STANLEY CROOK. 
JOSEPH L. EICHLER. 


The Traffic Safety Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


, OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
traffic safety problem is receiving a great 
deal of attention today, thanks to con- 
gressional recognition of the seriousness 
of the problem. This year over 40,000 
persons will lose their lives in tragic, 
senseless highway accidents. Hundreds 
of thousands more will be injured and 
maimed, many for life. Billions of dol- 
lars will be lost as direct results of these 
accidents. 

No nation in history has permitted 
such self-destruction on so great a scale, 
and yet we all but shrug it all off with 
the statement, “It was an accident.” As 
if it could not be helped, or there was 
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no explanation as to the causes into 
which we should investigate with a view 
to finding a solution to the problem. 
This, fatalistic, it-happens-to-the-other- 
fellow attitude is dangerous and until 
the American motoring public faces the 
fact that it could happen to any of us 
and traffic safety is everybody’s business 
we will never conquer the killer traffic 
accident. 

For some time I have been of the 
opinion that there is more to the high 
way safety problem than mere mechan- 
ical or engineering elements. This has 
been the direction of our thinking on 
this subject thus far. However, there is 
the human element, also. It is into this 
human, psychological aspect of the 
causes of traffic accidents that I urged 
the Traffic Safety Subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to go when I testified before that 
group last year. A recent article in the 
Washington Post points out that the 
Shell Oil Co. also is investigating this 
phase of the traffic safety problem. An 
hour-long TV drama entitled “No Li- 
cense To Kill” also recently dramatized 
the problem. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the Washington Post 
article: 

It’s Your Attirvve, It’s Nor Your DriviInc, 
Tuat Counts 

New Yorx.—Driving an automobile is a 
more exacting job than flying an airplane, 
steering an ocean liner,’or running a train, 
according to the Shell Oil Co., which makes 
the point in the interest of highway sanity. 

The company has sent along a series of 
tips on how to stay alive though driving an 
automobile—recommendations that vary 
from a simple admonition to keep one’s eyes 
open to a complicated bid for a deliberate 
rearrangement of one’s psyche. 

It will be a giant step toward total traffic 
safety when psychologists and license au- 
thorities work out sound, sciéntific tests of 
driver attitudes and make these tests part 
of every State’s license requirements, the 
Shell people note, because more and more, 
science is revealing that unhealthy driver 
attitudes are the real culprits behind our 
highway tragedies. , 

They cite the horrible example of Hank 
Forrester, hastening to point out that that’s 
not his real name. Hank is “above average 
in ability to handle his-car skillfully,” the 
Shell people said. “He’s in good health and 
has fast reflexes. And yet he invites acci- 
dents almost every time he drives.” 

“That’s because Hank’s attitude is all 
wrong,” according to the company. “For 
him a car is not just a convenient, com- 
fortable way to get from here to there. He 
uses a car to express himself. 

“When he’s mad, Hank drives furiously. 
When he’s with a friend Hank shows off. 
He cuts corners. He weaves in and out of 
traffic. * * * Make no mistake, Hank han- 
dles a car well. He could pass the toughest 


responsibilty. He’s an unsafe driver. He 
cannot be trusted—with his own life or 
yours.” 

The attitudes that produce a Hank on the 
road are hard to find in a test and even 
harder to Emotions involve your 
ego, and that puts your on-the-road atti- 
tude roughly in the same category as re- 
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Persistent educational campaigns may be 
the answer to the attitude problem 
people suggest. 

The company urges drivers to analyze thej 
own feelings, and suggest the following gs 
questions: 4 

1. Do you feel that the laws are mace ;, 
you? That by observing them, yo. pu, 
keep everyone who drives safe? “? 

2. Do you realize that close shaves 0) 
highway are not all the fault of “the other 
guy?” a 

3. Is your car a convenient, pleasant and 
comfortable way to go places, rather thay, 
means of showing off or “letting yoursal 
go?” . a 

“If you say an honest ‘yes’ to these ques. 
tions, you’ve just taken the first step towar4 
changing your way of driving—for the be: 
ter,” asserts the company. q 

‘To illustrate its contention that “you cay 
have perfect eyesight and still be an agg. 
dent going someplace to happen,” the Shel 
Oil Co. relates the story of William Sma 
William scored perfect on his driving tes 
reading easily the smallest print on th. 
chart 


“he Shel 


“But Smart soon found himself in a «. 
lision with another car,” according to the 
Shell people. “It was broad daylign 
Neither car had ben speeding. The road was 
straight and level.” 

“He came from nowhere,” said William. 

“This typical complaint led to the finding 
that despite his excellent vision, Smart haq 
been driving blind,” report the Shel) people, 
who explained: 

One doesn’t really see until one’s brain 
gets the message from one’s eyes and under. 
stands it. “If you drive absentmindedly, 
your brain does not ‘pick up’ what your eyes 
tell it,” they said. “When a driver's ming 
wanders from the road ahead to the girl he 
left behind, -he is in effect driving blind.” 

The company admonishes: “Keep your 
mind clear of irrelevant thoughts—think 
about driving. This permits anticipatory 
driving—keeps you ready for an emergency." 

The company concludes: 

“How is your perception? For example, 
when you're about to pass a car what do you 
perceive? The make of the car? Color? 
Year? Hardly. Such’details shouldn't be 
important to you at this time.” 

And watch out for William and Hank. 


Fort Strother, St. Clair County, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Cor- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a speech 
given by Mr. Blair Jones, of Pell City, 
Ala., on historic Fort Strother, located in 
St. Clair County, Ala. The speech was 
delivered October 29, 1953, on the occa- 
sion recognizing the historical signifi- 
cance of Fort Strother. Fort Strother 
was extremely important to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in his campaign against the 
Creek Indians in the War of 1812. 

The speech follows: 

Fort STrorHser, 1813-14, St. Ciam Covntt, 
Ala. 


The ing of the Creek Indian war in 
i813, which necessitated the erection of s¢- 
eral forts, among them Fort Strother, can b¢ 
charged to the powerful and eloquent Shav- 
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oese chief, Tecumseh. His parents were 
seit and bred on the banks of the Talla- 
poosa, removing later to Ohio where, in 1768, 
h was born, one of triplets. He 
several trips to Alabama in his youth, 
visiting his kin. Later, his visits were not of 
a peaceful nature. He came with the full 
and intent to provoke his brethren 
to make war upon the advancing white men. 
His hatred of the Americans was intense and 
was kept aflame by the British. 

The last recorded visit of Tecumseh to Ala- 
pama was in October 1812, at which time he 
was in a great measure, successful. The ef- 
fects of his visit began to be realized in every 
corner of the Creek confederacy. The fol- 
jowing year, 1818, the Indians became in- 
creasingly belligerent. The culmination 
came with the terrible massacre at Fort Mims 
on August 30, 1813. 

Nowhere did the tidings from Fort Mims 
arouse more horror than in Tennessee, where 
the inhabitants daily expected an attack. 
september .18, 1813, there was a meeting of 
jeading citizens in Nashville to consider 
measures of defense. They asked the legis- 


Jature to authorize such a move, and at their’ 


request the Governor agreed to call out for 
immediate service the recently dismissed 
Natchez Wolunteers. Yi 

A committee from the meeting oh Septem- 
ber 18 waited on Gen. Andrew Jackson. They 
found him in bed from the wound he re- 
ceived on the 4th of fhe month in the dis- 
graceful affair with the Benton brothers; 
put, he the greatest confidence 
in his ability to lead his division. He did, in 
fact, at once assume direction of the move- 
ment for defense, calling the volunteers to 
assemble at Fayetteville, Tenn., on October 
4, arranging for supplies of food and ammu- 
nition, and writing many letters on all kinds 
of similar subjects. 

Jackson sent General Coffee forward with 
300 cavalrymen and hastened the prepara- 
tion of the main body. On the 7th, he rode 
into camp weak and haggard and took per- 
sonal direction of the army. Immediately, 
came urgent calls from Coffee who reported 
that he was about to be attacked. On the 
10th, camp was broken and that evenizig they 
marched into Huntsville, 32 miles. On the 
next day he reached the Tennessee River at 
Ditto’s Landing, a few miles south of Hunts- 
ville, and, crossing the river, united his forces 
with Coffee’s; haltéd here a few days. Octo- 
ber 22, he moved up the river from Ditto’s in 
a southeasterly direction for 24 miles and laid 
out at the mouth of Thompson’s Creek, the 
fortification which he called Fort Deposit. 

Jackson’s plan of campaign provided for 
a base of supplies on the Tennessee at its 
southernmost part, a military road thence 
for 50 miles to the Ten Islands on the Coosa, 
where another fortified post would be estab- 
lished for supplies and thence down the 
Alabama River system to Fort St. Stephens. 
By this plan he would establish a permanent 
line of communicaiton from east Tennessee 
to Mobile. 

The second base was established between 
October 29 and November 3, 1813, 144 years 
ago. -It was located at Ten Islands on the 
west side of the Coosa River in that part 
which became St. Clair County in 1818. The 
base was given the name Fort Strother, prob- 
ably in honor of General Jackson’s topogra- 
pher, Captain Strother. : 

It is regrettable that the plans and speci- 
fications of this important post have not 
been found. It is believed by those who 
have made a study of the site that at least 
80 acres of the level and rolling terrain was 
used in the construction of the main part of 
the base. A few years ago the location of 
the blacksmith shop and the main block 
house were easily identified. The site was 
Well watered with springs which substan- 
tiates the evidence that an Indian village 
was located at this natural setting. Bushels 
of arrowheads and other Indian implements 
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have been collected there. (I have with me 
several pieces loaned by Dr. and Mrs. Her- 
schell Bass, of Gadsden, who formerly owned 
the Fort Strother site). Mrs. Bass's girlhood 
home is on the site and it is known today, as 
the graveyard of Jackson’s men. Many sol- 
diers dying of dysentery and other causes 
were buried there (another spot for marker). 
It was most commendable of the Frederick 
William Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Anniston, to erect a marker 
to Fort Strother. It was erected 35 years 
ago and is located within 75 feet of where 
one of the main houses stood. 

It was at historic Fort Strother that Gen- 
eral Jackson began and executed his extermi- 
nation of the brave Creeks. On October 29, 
1813, the small village of Littafutchee, on 
Canoe Creek between Ashville and Spring- 
ville was destroyed. After this action, events 
followed in rapid succession. November 3, 
1813, General Coffee with 1,000 men, among 
whom was the famous Davy Crockett, crossed 
the Coosa at Fish Dam a few miles above 
Fort Strother to subdue the Creek warriors 
assembled at the village of Tallesehatchee, 
near present Ohatchee, 13 miles from the 
fort. The engagement there resulted in a 
massacre of 186 warriors. Quoting from 
Davy Crockett’s autobiography, “We shot 
them like dogs.” About 50 years ago, this 
stone (inscribed, D. Crockett, 1814) loaned 
by Mr. W. H. McDonnald, of Ragland, was 
found at lunch time by a Negro axman work- 
ing with Mr. T. E. Smith, a reputable sur- 


veyor, within the confines of Fort Strother; 


also, this adz was discovered by Dr. Bass on 
the premises. 

On November 8, 1813, General Jackson, with 
an army of 2,000 men, left Fort Strother at 
midnight to fight the battle of Talladega. 
After that successful engagement he buried 
his 15 dead and marched back the 30 miles 
to Fort Strother as rapidly as possible, for he 
was out of provisions. Arriving there, he was 
mortified to find none at that point for him. 
Several days later lack of.supplies and enlist- 
ment expirations were responsible for a seri- 
ous mutiny among the militia and volun- 
teers. The mutiny was stopped by the in- 
domitable and arbitrary Jackson single- 
handed. ‘ 

During the winter of 1814 General Jackson 
employed the few militia who remained with 
him at Fort Strother, after the battles of 
E’muck’fau and E’nita’chop’co, in construct- 
ing flat-boats to descend the Coosa with 
stores for the new army which was then be- 
ing raised in Tennessee, which was to oper- 
ate below. 

When the army arrived at Fort Strother he 
embarked the stores in the flatboats, which 
were to proceed down the Coosa in charge of 
the 39th regiment, and, leaving a garrison of 
450 men at Fort Strother, he began the march 
for the third time toward the seat of war. 
Within 5 days, about the middle of March 
1814, Jackson reached the mouth of Cedar 
Creek, where he built Fort Williams. 

Indeed, Fort Strother is a neglected and 
historic spot. Jackson, Coffee, Sam Houston, 
Davy Crockett, and 5,000 other heroes of the 
Creek campaign were quartered there. The 
United States DeSoto Expedition Commission 
in its final report established the fact that 
DeSoto, the famous Spanish explorer, about 
1540 crossed the Coosa near the site of Fort 
Strother. In 1864 General Clanton, Confed- 
erate States of America, fought an engage- 
ment with the superior force of the Yankee 
general, Rousseau, near the same spot. 

The site of Fort Strother is most accessible 
to visitors. It is 16 miles northeast to Rag- 
land from Pell City, black top road; thence 8 
miles on the new black top Ragland-Gadsden 
road to a sign on the right pointing to Hart’s 
Ferry, thence three-fourths of a mile on a 
good dirt road. The Ragland road intersects 
highway U. S. 231-State 25, 5 miles north 
of Pell City. 
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The Farm Economy as Related to the 
State of lowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
fundamentals in every line of endeavor 
in life and now is the time when we need 
to understand some of the fundamentals 
which play an important role in our agri- 
cultural economy. Mr. Carl Wilken, of 
Washington, D. C., is formerly from Iowa 
and has a lot of reasoning in his presen- 
tations. In this regard I should like to 
present here what Mr. Wilken has re- 
cently written in regard to the farm 
economy as it releates itself to my agri- 
cultural State of Iowa: 

FREE TRADE CONCEPT 
(By Carl H. Wilken) 


After over a century of economic education 
throughout the world which held up free 
trade as the millenium there is no free trade. 
In fact there are more types of trade restric- 
tions than at any period in world history. 
The reason is simple. The real trade barrier 
has been lack of income. Table VIII con- 
tains the record of imports and national in- 
come for the 25 years 1929-53. It will be 
noted that all the efforts of our move toward 
foreign trade under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement policy in the past 20 years has not 
increased the average rate of imports in 
terms of income. The conclusion which can 
be applied to all nations is that their trade is 
governed by the monetary payment involved, 

The economic record of the United States 
in the year 1955 can be used to illustrate 
trade. As has been pointed out agricultural 
areas in the United States in the past 6 years 
have been underpaid. The author will use 
Iowa as a concrete example. The income of 
the State of Iowa in 1946-50 averaged $3.4 
billion. If the State had received a compar- 
able price for its production in 1955 its in- 
come would have advanced 53.5 percent, the 
increase in the national rate from 1946-50. 
This would have given Iowa an income in 
1955 of $5.2 billion as compared to an actual 
income of $4.2 billion. Society underpaid 
Iowa $1 billion in 1955 and lost a market for 
$1 billion of goods and services in Iowa. 

The record of Iowa proves that the State 
spends 70 percent of its income for goods 
at retail. Therefore the businessmen of Iowa 
lost $700 million of retail sales. There was 
no tariff between Iowa and industrial areas, 
but this amount of trade did not and could 
not exist because of underpayment for farm 
products. Almost every industry in the 
United States lost some share of this market 
which should have been created with new 
farm production. 

Finally the people in the State of Iowa 
lost the profit inherent in this additional 
income for expansion of the economy of the 
State. The loss of this income reduced the 
tax revenues available for schools and roads. 
It reduced the level of bank deposits which 
would have been available for. credit. 

A similar happening took place in every 
State in the Union in its agricultural areas 
in 1955 as rural America was underpaid $16 
billion. Again stating it bluntly rural Amer- 
ica in 1955 was the victim of unintentional 
exploitation by industrial America. The 
happening in Iowa has been duplicated for 
many years in every area in the world. 
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SUBMARGINAL FARMING 


Economists in every State are preaching 
the gospel of submarginal farming and tell- 
ing the people that there are too many farm- 
ers. If their theories are accepted and put 
into practice it will mean greater centraliza- 
tion of industrial production and an ex- 
ploited rural America with ghost towns and 
a further loss of markets for American in- 
dustry. 

Their theories bypass the fundamental 
laws of nature which require the use of sub- 
marginal operations. We have submarginal 
farms from the standpoint of soil and cli- 
mate; we have submarginal mines and oil 
wells; we have submarginal labor and sub- 
marginal corporations. 

Again using Iowa as an illustration, the 
young farmer in Iowa because of a lack of 
earnings and savings cannot buy a farm and 
the necessary equipment. He is forced to 
start as a tenant with the hope that he 
can earn the funds from operating a farm. 
These young men today are in a serious price 
squeeze as the result of too low a level of 
farm prices. Many of them are being forced 
to leave the farm not because they are in- 
efficient or operating a low-grade farm but 
because society is not paying a comparable 
price for the food and other farm products 
being used. 


Testimony by Mrs. Loretta Johnson, for 
St. Louis Consumer Federation, in 
Support of Compulsory Poultry Inspec- 
tion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our outstanding women in St. Louis, a 
leader in the St. Louis Consumer Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Loretta Johnson, testified last 


week before the Senate Agriculture Com- _ 


mittee on legislation to require Federal 
inspection of poultry for wholesomeness., 

Mrs. Johnson’s statement was concise 
and to the point. It explains why we 
must have compulsory inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness and how such 
a program should be carried out in order 
not only to protect the consumer but to 
help the small poultry processor as well. 

I am indeed pleased that Mrs. John- 
son’s statement endorsed in all details 
the bill which I arranged to have pre- 
pared on this subject last year, and 
which I reintroduced this year as H.R. 
12. Under this bill, poultry would be 
brought under the terms of the Meat In- 
spection Act, which for more than half a 
century has protected us from diseased 
or unwholesome red meats. H. R. 12 
would amend the Meat Inspection Act to 
require inspection of poultry and poultry 
products in the same manner in which 
beef, lamb, and pork must be inspected. 

As Mrs. Johnson points out in her 
statement: 

By adopting the standards and definitions 
of the Meat Inspection Act, long-drawn-out 
litigation and discussions over terminology 
would be avoided and still provide for ante- 
mortem and postmortem inspection of 
poultry. 
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Mr. Speaker, because of the widespread 
interest in this whole question of poultry 
inspection, and because of the concise 
manner in which Mrs. Johnson outlined 
this problem and its solution, on behalf 
of the St. Louis Consumer Federation, I 
am submitting her statement for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By ST. Louris CONSUMER FEDERATION 
To SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 28, 1957, RE Com- 
PULSORY FEDERAL INSPECTION OF POULTRY 
AND POULTRY PRODUCTS FOR WHOLESOME- 
NESS; AND IN Support oF BILt S. 1128 


I am Loretta Johnson, of 4416 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. I am a member of, and 
public relations adviser to, the St. Louis Con- 
sumer Federation, and I am here to represent 
that federation. 

The aims of the St. Louis Consumer Fed- 
eration are: To inform and educate con- 
sumers to become more intelligent buyers, 
and to see that the interests of consumers 
are represented and protected in legislation. 
We operate entirely with volunteers and have 
no paid officers or personnel. A week ago 
today, on founders day, celebrating the 104th 
anniversary of the founding of Washington 
University, our former chairman, Marion Wil- 
son Weir, received an alumni citation from 
the Graduate School of Social Work in part 
“because of her tremendous personal leader- 
ship * * * as chairman of the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation * * * and because of 
her effective work in advancing consumer 
interests over the Nation as a director of the 
National Association of Consumers.” 

The St. Louis Consumer Federation believes 
that it is economically correct to prevent 
disease whenever possible, rather than to pay 
for the cure of it. Therefore, and on behalf 
of the federation,.I am here to plead for 
mandatory Federal inspection of poultry and 
poultry products for wholesomeness. This 
plea, we believe, is in the interest of public 
health and of value to workers in the poultry 
industry and to consumers. 

We believe that poultry inspection must be 
at the Federal level—as meat inspection is— 
since much of the poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts cross State boundaries. 

We please, also, for compulsory Federal in- 
CN ee ee ee 
some areas, particularly around 
big cities, if the intrastate poultry and poul- 
Sry coeinets cutibten taederameds or Gatien 
the conditions under which interstate poul- 
try is shipped into that city. 

We ask that poultry inspectors be em- 
ployees of the Government rather than of 
the firms whom they inspect. 

We ask that every poultry carcass and all 
poultry products that have been federally 
inspected and passed be stamped by a Federal 
stamp as is meat; and that the stamp be 
large enough to be easily read with the naked 
eye. 

We believe, after careful study, that the 
least expensive way to provide for effective 
poultry inspection is by amendment of the 
Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260, as 
amended) and the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 
689, sec. 306) by adding poultry and poultry 
products to the list of animals and animal 
products to be inspected for wholesomeness. 
For 50 years the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 
has been quite successful in protecting con- 
sumers against meats which are unwhole- 
some, unhealthful, or otherwise unfit for 
human food. By adopting the standards 
and definitions of the Meat Inspection Act, 
eee litigations and discussions 

over terminology would be avoided and still 
provide for antemortem and postmortem 
inspection of poultry. 

We believe Federal inspection of poultry 
for wholesomeness will have beneficial effect 
for small packers, because the Federal stamp 
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on each carcass will assure consumers ;),, 
the poultry sold by the little packers js; .,. 
as wholesome as that sold by the bigger p,.; 
ers who have advertising advantage. Peden 
inspection will open up new market S for 
small packers of poultry—as it has in the Case 
of meat inspection—and will enlarge their 
pur power, so that they can com Pete 
more readily with bigger packers; it wij) q) Is9 
give retail stores more choice as to whom the 
will go to buy their poultry and poy; ry 
products. 

Our experience as housewives has taught 
us the meaning of the adage, “a stitc, in 
time saves nine”; we therefore plead that any 
proposed compulsory inspection )pj|) or 
amendment to the Meat Inspection Act p, 
searched for loopholes; and that any loop. 
holes found be mended before the jj) ,; 
amendment is passed into law. 


Ck. 


How to Save $55,500,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Interior Secretary Seaton favorably ree. 
ommended a partnership approach to 
the Trinity River development. During 
the last session of Congress we author- 
ized him to investigate the Pacific Gas % 
Electric Co.’s proposal to buy falling 
water from the project as an alternative 
to the Federal Government making 
heavy investments in the power phases 
of the project. It would appear that 
partnership with the power company 
‘would not only save the Federal Govern- 
ment at least $55,500,000 in capital costs, 
but also would, over the 50-year life of 
the proposed contract, result in the power 
company paying $135 million in taxes to 
State and local governments. The fol- 
lowing editorial opinion regarding the 
proposal was contained in a recent issue 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

PrivaTe PowER AND RECLAMATION 

The recommendation of Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton that the reclamation plans 
for the Trinity River development be teamed 
with the offer of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. appears to be in the public interest. 

The partnership plan would not only save 
the Federal Government at least $55,500,000 
in capital costs but would return to the 

and to State and local tax gatherers 
about $135 million in taxes during the 50- 
year life of the contract. At the end of 
that time the Federal Government, if it de- 
sired to acquire the power plants, would pay 
P. G. & E. only the unamortized costs plus 
reasonable severance damages. The Secre- 
tary says the unamortized costs remaining 
would be very small but recommends that 
more specific arrangements as to severance 
damages than are now found in Federal 
‘power law be provided. 

Considering that the Trinity River project 
would cost the Federal Government an esti- 
mated $225 million without the P. G. & E 
building the power installations, it would 
seem the Federal taxpayers—and the people 
of California are heavy Federal taxp2yers—- 
should be spared the additional cost. 

The Secretary also notes that the surplus 
project revenues during the 50-year contract 
would amount to $165 million, which could 
be used for the construction of cther recla- 
mation projects in the area. 
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“onder the present Central Valley rate 


structure,” the says, “the Trinity 
wer facilities, if built by the United States, 
eeuld substantial assistance from 
other project revenues in order to meet pay- 
ment requirements. Joint development un~- 
the 3 t would convert 
vinity falling water into a substantial net 
asset of the project.” 

The proposed contract will require the as- 
sent of Congress and no doubt will be fought 
py the fanatics of so-called public power 
development. But the figures submitted 
py the , and the use of plain com- 
mon sense, would seem to indicate that pri- 
vate development is best for the interests 


of everybody. 





M. Sgt. James Fox, of Packanack Lake, 
Reenlists at 61 for Duty With Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic, N. J., Herald News last Wednes- 
day carried the following news-story re- 
garding M. Sgt. James M. Fox, of Pack- 
anack Lake, N. J.: 

M. Ser. James Fox, or PaCKANACK Lake, RE- 
ENLIsTs AT 61 FoR DuTy WITH ARMY 
PacKANACK LAKE—M. Set. James M. Fox, of 

903 Hillcrest Drive, has enlisted in the Army 

for another hitch. He is 61 years old. He 

was sworn in at Newark Recruiting Station 
by his son, Maj. James H. Fox, of the Air 

Force Research and Development Center, 

Baltimore, Md. ' 

Today, Sergeant*Fox will pin the silver 
oak leaf of his son’s shoulders. He is being 

“to lieutenant colonel. Col. Fox 
is 37 years old. 

Sergeant Fox is a veteran of the Mexican 
border campaign, World War I and World 
War II and the Korean war. He left the 
Regular Army after the first world war and 
joined the National Guard. He had been 
wounded in the Argone while serving with 
the infantry. He was recalled to duty in 

His son is a graduate of the Missouri School 
ing duty in Hackensack. 

His son is a graduate of the Missouri School 
of Mines, served with the Army Engineers 
before transferring to the Air Force and was 
a B-29 pilot before his present assignment 
to research and development. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been privileged to 
know Sergeant Fox as a close personal 
friend for many years and he is one of 
the most patriotic-minded men I have 
ever met. He loves everything Ameri- 
can, particularly the United States Army. 
He would be a lost soul if he were not in 
uniform. 

I shall never forget my meeting with 
the sergeant in Seoul, Korea, during the 
fighting early in 1952. I saw Gen. James 
E. Van Fleet, commanding the United 
Nations Forces, put his arm across the 
sergeant‘’s shoulders saying, “Congress- 
man, you say you are proud of him, well 
I want you to know that we are too.” 

What a picture it must have been last 
Thursday when this 61 year-old ser- 


geant pinned a silver oak leaf on the 


shoulder of his 37-year-old son, Lt. Col. 
James H. Fox, United States Air Force. 
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Fat Jobs for Faithful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
Peter Edson: 

Fat Joss ror FAITHFUL 
(By Peter Edson) 


“ Any fear among the Republican Old Guard 
that the Eisenhower administration isn’t 
taking care of the party faithful with fat 
jobs shouldn’t be taken too seriously. 

The payoff of contributors to Republican 
campaign funds of 1956 is proceeding apace. 
Since January there have been at least seven 
contributors appointed to high patronage 
jobs. Here is the list, with the amount of 
their gifts to the GOP, as given by Senator 
Gore’s campaign-expenditure’s report: 

Twenty-four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars—John Hay Whitney, Ambassador to 
London. 

Six thousand dollars—Amory Houghton, 
Ambassador to Paris. 

Three thousand dollars—James D. Zeller- 
back, Ambassador to Rome. 

Two thousand dollars—Lewis W. Douglas, 
reappointment to United States Advisory 
Committee on Information. 

One thousand dollars—Robert Dechart, 
General Counsel, Defense Department. 

Nine hundred dollars—Leon Pierson, 
United States attorney for Maryland. 

Five hundred dollars—Edward Foss Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary for Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

To this list should be added the names 
of two of the above appointees’ wives. Mrs. 
Whitney contributed $9,000, Mrs. Zellerbach 
$4,500. This brings the total of these job- 
holders’ contributions to $53,400. 

In addition to these recent handouts, it 
is, of course, a matter of record that during 
the first Eisenhower term, political ap- 
pointees to top policymaking jobs were well 
taken care of with salary increases. 

The Executive Pay Act of 1955 increased 
the salaries of 287 political appointees by a 
total of $1,250,000 a year. This was to carry 
out a campaign promise to economize. Natch. 

Eleven deputy tary-rank jobs were 
raised from $18, ,000 level to $22,000- 
$22,500. Twenty-two policymakers having 
the rank of under secretary were raised from 
$17,500 to $20,000. And 23 assistant secreta- 
ries were upped from $16,000 to $20,000. 

Below these Cabinet and sub-Cabinet jobs, 
184 directors, administrators, commissioners, 
and the like were raised from $15,000 to 
$20,000 and 35 more from $14,800 to $17,500. 

All these increases were, of course, made 
to attract higher type executives to Govern- 
ment service. Natch. 

What sticks out in All this, however, is 
how many more of the high administrative 
types the present administration needs to 
run the Government than the previous ad- 
ministration did. 

President Truman listed 12 White House 
secretaries and administrative assistants. 
President Eisenhower lists 38. Total White 
House employment is up from 140 in 1953 to 
over 300. 

The iate James G. Forrestal, first Secre- 
tary of Defense, ran the Pentagon with eight 
principal assistants, no deputies, no under 
or assistant secretaries. 

* Today, Secretary Wilson has a deputy and 
9 assistant secretaries, plus 3 special assist- 
ants and a personnel staff of 11. And each 
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of the assistant secretaries has from 3 to 
23 special assistants apiece. 

Department of State used to have six as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has eight. Treas- 
ury used to have 1 under secretary and 2 as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has 2 unders 
and 3 assistants. Justice used to have 7 as- 
sistant attorneys general. Now it’s 9. 

Army, Navy, and Air Force used to get by 
with 1 or 2 assistant secretaries. Now each 
service has four. 

Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, and La- 
bor formerly had I or 2 assistant secretaries. 
Now they have three apiece. There wasn’t 
any Department of Health, Education, and so 
forth. Now there’s a secretary, under- 
secretary, and three assistants. 

This is apparently just the beginning. 
A letter has now gone out from the White 
House telling all department and agency 
heads to make up new and bigger lists of 
top policymaking jobs which shall be exempt 
from the career civil service. What they 
want is greater efficiency through more 
patronage plums. Natch. 





Let’s Give Up Hate for Lent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley which appeared in the American 
Weekly yesterday. 

The appeal of the article is that, for 
40 days, each of us strive to rid himself 
of hate, a poison more spiritually deadly 
than cancer. Hate, if indulged, can sap 
our moral fiber and gnaw away at such 
lofty purposes as we possess, leaving us 
in the end bankrupt of any capacity for 
constructive leadership. 


I earnestly commend the article to the 
careful reading of every Member of Con- 
gress. Not only would its suggestion, if 
followed, provide a useful exercise for 
each of us individually, but I am con- 
vinced that great good could come of it 
for the Nation. 


The article follows: 
Let’s Give Up HATE For LENT 
(By Phyllis McGinley) 


Lent is the time of year when even the 
impenitent make resolutions. In this gray 
season, something in the human spirit 
reaches out for the sackcloth and the ashes. 

All too often, of course, the resolve is only 
a stylish stereotype. We give up some little 
luxury which disagrees with us or which we 
have always disliked anyhow. The sleepless 
abstain from coffee. The overweight stop 
nibbling between meals and therefore pat 
their halos. Young ladies with complexion 
problems refuse chocolates. 

I am reminded of the sacrifice nobly arrived 
at by a small daughter of mine when she was 
4 or 5. It was just after the war when we 
were caught up in a campaign for feeding the 
refugees of Europe, end every household was 
assembling provisions for shipment abroad. 
We were touched when she, eager little soul, 
proposed packing a carton of her own. On 
examination the box was found to consist 
entirely of jars of prunes, cans of spinach, 
and a large bottle of cod-liver oil—all her 
most detested daily fare. 
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Now there is merit even in such giving. 
God, we are told, accepts our charity al- 
though it may be proffered for less than 
saintly reasons. And 6 weeks’ restraint of 
even our mildest failings can do us no harm. 

But how much more useful if we could dis- 
cipline our hearts along with our appetites. 
If, for instance, we could give up not candy 
or cocktails but our.most dangerous self- 
indulgence—the habit of hating. 

Forty days of trying to like our neighbor, 
odd as he may seem; 40 days of attempting to 
understand his point of view, of bearing with 
his faults which are so much the same as 
ours—how strange and enlightening an ex- 
periment that might prove. It would, indeed, 
entail a giving up beyond all our previous 
efforts. 

For there are few indulgences so satisfy- 
ing to the ego as hate. Its taste can seem 
sweet as honey on the tongue. It can fill the 
mind as deliciously as romance. Hate is the 
solace of the fanatic, the crutch of the lame- 
spirited, the ladder upon which small-minded 
men can perch and think themselves tall. 
And who of us is quite free of its taint? 

So this Lenten exercise would be strenuous 
and difficult. We would have to start mod- 
estly; not expect to become St. Pauls all at 
once. It might be well to practice nonhating 
on the nearest object of our rancor, or per- 
haps the most impersonal. We could stop 
resenting the voices of the children next door 
or the alarm clock. 

From there we could work up to non- 
hating the editorials in the opposition news- 
paper or the temperature or the way our 
friends impose on us. (I think I shall begin 
by trying to forgive the deliveryman who 
always leaves the back gate ajar.) S boys 
could give up hating their homework and 
tidy housekeepers forgive the muddy-footed. 

From there, who knows? Losers might 
learn to like winners. Extroverts might 
tolerate the moody, intellectuals discover the 
good points of true-believers. Democrats and 
Republicans might find it is in themselves 
to give up hating Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Likewise conservatives and liberals, 
the orthodox and nonconformists, anti- 
segregationalists and their opposite numbers. 

Finally, nations might take a straight look 
at other nations and do it without scorn. 

Forty days of uprooting hate and replant- 
ing the heart's soil with charity—what a job 
that would prove for us poor, weak, opinion- 
ated (but on the whole quite decent) mem- 
bers of the human race. But what a sowing 
it could be—and if the habit remained, 
what a harvest. 


United States Highway 41 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, House Resolution 
17, adopted February 25, 1957, by the 
House of Representatives of the Indiana 
General Assembly: 

House Resolution 17 

Whereas, United States Highway 41 extends_ 
from Copper Harbor, Mich., on an island in 
Lake Superior, to Miami, Pila., on the Atlantic 
Coast; and 

Whereas, it is a natural, scenic highway 
linking the glorious Lakes Region of the 
northern midwestern States to the sun- 
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bathed shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
breathtaking beauty of Miami Beach; and 

Whereas, coursing through eight States, 
this highway in and of itself must be con- 
sidered as a primary artery in the flow of 
commerce and an enjoyable route in the 
tourists’ search for pleasures, there 
are few routes eq to it, as thousands of 
vacation-bound travelers will attest; and 

Whereas, the State of Indiana has under- 
standable interest in this national highway, 
which passes 10 western counties, 
and some of our largest and more 
important cities, through highly industrial- 
ized areas and rich rolling,farmlands; and 

Whereas, the welfare of the State of Indi- 
ana necessarily dictates that our attention 
continue to be focused upon our fine high- 
ways, and in our efforts to advance and fur® 
ther the development of our highway system, 
we should take advantage of all means avail- 
able to accomplish this end: Now, therefore, 
De it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of this 90th General Assembly, 

SrecTion 1. That the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, be me- 
morialized to include United States Highway 
41 in the national highway program; and 

Srec.2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Senator and Representative of 
this State in Washington, D. C. 


e 


Texans Pay Tribute to Grand Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Thursday, February 21, 1957, issue 
of the Shamrock Texan, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper published in Sham- 
rock, Tex., there appeared a feature 
story written in the fine hand of Mrs. 
George Stanley, an outstanding news- 
paperwoman who has worked for the 
Texan for a number of years. Her sub- 
ject was a grand lady of the Panhan- 
die of Texas, Mrs. Fred Oliver. Mrs. 
Oliver is the mother of a man who moved 
along the halls of the Capitol for a num- 
ber of years, made an outstanding mark 
in the history books of the Congress and 
the Nation, and who presently serves in 
a judicial capacity here in Washington. 
She is the mother of Eugene Worley who 
represented with high honor for several 
terms the great 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. Many of you have had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Oliver on 
her visits to Washington to see her fa- 
mous son. 

It is an excellent story of a fine lady, 
and I wanted to pass it on to all of the 
Members of this House and others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Texan Pays TRIBUTE TO Granp LaDY 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The Texan seldom pub- 
lishes a feature story without first obtain- 


obtained without her knowledge in an ef- 
fort on the part of this newspaper to pay 
tribute to a grand lady.) 


March | 


(By Mrs. George Stanley) 

When the pretty young woman, her ney 
husband, and her little brood of three ¢p)). 
dren rode into Shamrock in a mode! 7 
sedan back in 1921, even the most joy, 
citizens would admit there wasn’t much to 
write home about. 

Wooden buildings. Hitching racks. pDyy, 
streets, No sewers. And the lights wen, 
out at 11 o’clock—sharp. ; 

Those were the days when one of t, 
places you got your drinking water wit 8 
bucket and rope, was inside Kersh’s har. 
ware store, and no one minded if you 
emptied your bath water on Main Streg 

But that was 36 years ago. And, in they 
36 years, Mrs. Fred Oliver, one of Shamrock, 
proudest residents, has had plenty to writ, 
home about. 

One son, Seibert Worley, is mayor of Sham. 
rock. Another son, Eugene Worley, went ty 
the Texas Legislature, to Congress, and 
then to the United States Court of Custom; 
and Patents Appeals. A daughter, Mrs. Louis, 
Fields, is librarian at Army headquarters jp 
Pennsylvania. There are 4 grandchildrey 
and 1 great-grandchild. . 

And, as for Shamrock, it’s flourished, to 
because of energetic and enthusiastic boost. 
ers like Mrs. Oliver. 

For a young southern belle, the daughte 
of a gallant Confederate soldier who receivyeq 
the Southern Cross of Honor for his role jp 
the Civil War, the Texas plains were a fa 
cry from the wooded rolling hills and streams 
of Georgia. 

Mrs. Oliver’s father, like her son, was 4 
mayor—and everyone in Cartersville, Ga, 
knew that Mayor Johnson’s daughter could 
Play the piano and sing like a nightingale 
Many of her friends urged her to go into 
concert music. Once in St. Louis the great 
actress Sarah Bernhardt heard her sing and 
urged her to go on the stage. 

But Idelle Johnson was interested in bring. 
ing music into the lives of those she loved 
in another way. She married and moved to 
Oklahoma, where shortly after the first 
World War, she was left to support her three 
small children. She did this by opening 
room-and-board house in Altus, and later in 
Sulphur, Okla. 

Next to the delicious smells of the kitchen, 
her children remember best the evenings 
when their mother would read and counsel 
them.: Devout in her faith, she is a member 
of the Christian Science Church and ha 
made frequent trips to Boston, Mass., to 
study at the international headquarters of 
the mother church. 

It was in Sulphur she met and married the 
late Fred Oliver. The couple set out for 
Texas in 1921 where he had purchased the 
Liberty Theater in Shamrock. 

Mrs. Oliver’s cheerful face has been 4 
familiar sight to all the youngsters of Sham- 
rock for the past 2 generations. In depres- 
sion days when 10 cents admisison was hard 
to find, children knew that she would accom- 
modatingly turn her head and allow them to 
slip past and see the movie free. And more 
often than not, a bag of popcorn found its 
way into the hands of the hungry youngsters. 

Her interest in her fellowman and her 
work with youth was recognized when Gol. 
James V. Allred appointed her to the State 
pardon and parole system of the area. Mr. 
Oliver assisted many boys in finding good 
jobs and took pride in the fact that they kept 
in touch with her and stayed out of trouble. 

During their first days in Shamrock, the 
Oliver family lived in quarters above the 
theater. One of the most vivid memories 
shared by Seibert and Gene Worley is lug: 
ging buckets of water up the steep stairs, 
heating it on a coal stove, and taking theif 
baths in a No. 3 washtub. Afterward the 
bath water had to be carried back down and 
Was generally emptied right on Main Strett. 
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orley boys claim that their lifelong 
wanton to frequent baths stems from this 
Meee, Oliver took great pride in the role of 
the theater in the community life. Actively 
working with her husband in the manage- 
ment of the theater, she was most interested 
in booking pictures for Shamrock. This 
sometimes meant a 10-hour trip in a Model T 
to Oklahoma City, a round of selecting pic- 
tures, and the long journey home which was 
ail too frequently interrupted by the sand 
and chug holes in the roadbed. 

One of the most memorable bookings was 
“apie’s Irish Rose,” which she got for Sham- 
rock even though it was reserved only for 
larger cities. People from all over Panhan- 
die came here for that production. 

Pictures have changed a great deal in 36 
years, and Mrs. Oliver has seen the theater 
pusiness grow from the old-fashioned opera 
houses with their silent films and overhead 
fans, to talkies, Technicolor, CinemaScope, air 
conditioning and drive-ins. 

When her children went off to college, her 
weekly letters with a note of encouragement 
and affection, plus as much financial assist- 
ance as possible, were the highlight of the 
= encouraged her son, Gene, to make a 
run for the Texas legislature, even though 
the veteran politicans were saying he didn’t 
have @ chance. She a aggre or 
paign manager and wha ey n 
political experience, they made up for in 
energy. Until late in the night, Mrs. Oliver 
would write letters, make telephone calls, 
and hope for the best. 

Her hopes were not in vain, for not only 
was he elected to the legislature, but under 
her wise counsel and guidance he came on to 
represent the whole Texas Panhandle for 5 
terms in Congress until he was appointed to 


ashington; she enjoys in small doses. 
No amount of persuading can lure her into 
leaving Shamrock to live anywhere else. 
Surrounded by her friends, her fine collec- 
tion of antiques and china, she enjoys most 
her own little part of the world. It is the 
she loves best. It is the 
has filled with 





Power in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


(OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


presents constructive . I urge 
my colleagues to give serious attention 
to this excellent ‘ 
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vast Federal dam-building program in that 
part of the country. The figures leave little 
room for doubt that the clamor, which has 
included all sorts of dire predictions about 
an imminent and critical power shortage, 
has had a considerable amount of hot air 
in it. 

Actually, according to these figures, pri- 
vate companies and local governmental agen- 
cies in the Pacific Northwest have been do- 
ing a tremendous dam-building jobs of their 
own. In fact, as the Journal reports, they 
now have approximately 4.6 million kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power under construc- 
tion, Just completed or definitely licensed 
for development, and they are seriously con- 
sidering projects designed to produce an 
additional 4 million kilowatts. In the words 
of one utility official, this postwar program 


- has been the largest of its kind ever under- 


taken at any one time in any single area 
in the history of America. By way of con- 
trast, all the Federal dams built in the same 
region in the past 25 years amount to no 
more than 4.6 million kilowatts. 

Indeed, after looking over the Northwest’s 
private and local public utility accomplish- 


‘ments of recent years, the head of the Fed- 


eral Bonneville Power Administration— 
which a year ago warned of a near-future 
serious shortage in electrical output in the 
region—now asserts that the danger of a 
crisis has been deferred until at least 1964 
or 1965. All of which makes one wonder 
about the accuracy of the information that 
has led Mr. Morse and like-minded legis- 
lators to predict a sort of calamity unless 
our National Government steps into the pic- 
ture and goes on a dam-building spree. 





The Natchez Trace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by H. L. Coppenbarger: 

(By H. L. Coppenbarger) 

In the beginning—the beginning being 
the birth of America—there were only the 
buffalo paths and Indian trails. 

But America grew from its outer edges— 
the Original Colonies in the Northeast, the 
Spanish in the Southeast, and the French in 
the length of the Mississippi Valley. 

So it was that the buffalo paths and In- 
dian trails became connecting links between 
the white man’s outposts in the new world. 

One of the most famous of these was the 
Natchez Trace. 

The only land route between the East and 
the busy, growing Southwest, the Natchez 
Trace wound through 500 miles of Indian 
territory from Nashville, Tenn., to the Mis- 
sissippi town for which it was named. From 
this point it was a short ride down the river 
to New Orleans. 

In 1800 the United States made the trace 
& post road and, as such, it was cleared, 
widened and smoothed off by Federal 
soldiers. 

Toward the latter part of the 19th Century 
the old road entered into decline. The 
steamboat was a more dependable means of 
transportation. And there were the railways. 

Some sections of the trace were abandoned 
and the ground given over to cotton, corn, or 
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But the trace wouldn’t die. The hundred 
years of its life had worn it deep into the face 
of the earth. A half-century later many 
abandoned sections of it were still identi- 
fiable. 

Between Port Gibson and Natchez, Miss., 
travel and rain-washing left a sunken road- 
way overhung by solid lines of huge oaks, 
dripping moss. It was a veritable hallway, 
with the sunlight filtering through the 
leaves. 

The trace wasn't forgotten. Historians and 
novelists found a wealth of tales in its life- 
time—of highwaymen and gamblers, of ro- 
guery and romance. 

It was these historians, both amateur and 
professional, who led the movement in the 
early 1930’s to get the trace restored. 

The States began to acquire lands. In 1937 
construction was started by the National 
Park Service with Federal funds. 

Today, 205 miles of the trace have been 
restored as a part of the National Park 
System. 

It isn’t the same trace, to be sure. Where 
it was a dirt path, with logs laid in the river- 
bottom stretches and ferries to cross the 
rivers, there is now a paved highway and 
bridges. 

But the romance is there. The huge oaks, 
as old as the trace itself and festooned with 
Spanish moss, are still there. 

And there are markers and museums to 
revive the life and the legends of the trace’s 
times. 

Of the 205 miles already restored, 125 miles 
are paved, 38 gravel-surfaced, and 18 dirt- 
surfaced, with 24 more under grading con- 
tract. 

One of the major, and most popular, sec- 
tions is the 79 miles between Ridgeland and 
picturesque old French Camp, Miss. 

A simulated-log museum stands at Ridge- 
land as an information center for visitors. 
The Parkway has no commercial traffic, ad- 
vertising, service stations, or restaurants. It 
is pure, unspoiled scenic beauty. 

Its recreational areas, swimming areas, and 
picnic areas are relatively “undiscovered,” 
and, because of the huge area they cover, 
probably never will be crowded. 

The National Park Service expects virtual 
completion of the 450-mile parkway by 1966. 
When completed, it will extend from Natchez, 
across Mississippi and the northwest corner 
of Alabama to Nashville; Tenn. 


ROAD TO A PILGRIMAGE 


March is an especially pleasant time to 
traverse the improved portions of the Natchez 
Trace and it's the best time of year to see 
Natchez, its terminus. 

Some of the South’s most beautiful gar- 
dens and ante bellum homes are at Natchez 
and they are open to the public only during 
the annual Natchez Pilgrimage. This year 
it continues through all of March. 

Readers may get a free packet for planning 
a Natchez trip by writing: Miss Hospitality, 
Travel Department, State of Mississippi, De- 
partment WD-2, Jackson, Miss. 





Hoxsey Cancer Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRI 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire 
to make a statement for the information 
of the Members of Congress and others 
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interested in the subject of the Hoxsey 
cancer treatment and as to its status, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on March 6, 1957, ex- 
pects a representative of the Food and 
Drug Administration to appear before 
the committee to discuss in a general way 
their current program and any recom- 
mendations for amendments of the Food 
and Drug and Cosmetic Act, which the 
Administration desires to submit to the 
Congress. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the committee will call upon the 
Food and Drug Administration to ex- 
plain in greater detail its activities in 
connection with the Hoxsey cancer treat- 
ment. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has already submitted information with 
regard to judicial decisions relating to 
the Hoxsey cancer treatment which form 
the basis for the Administration’s pres- 
ent activities in connection with this 
treatment. 

On July 31, 1952, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit on 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States district court for the northern 
district of Texas, decided unanimously 
that: 

The overwhelming weight of credible evi- 
dence [introduced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration] requires a conclusion that the 
representation that the Hoxsey liquid medi- 
cines are efficacious is false and misleading. 


The court also made the following 
statement with regard to present recog- 
nized methods of cancer treatment: 

It is further true that despite the vast and 
continuous research which has been con- 
ducted into the cause of, and possible cure 
for, cancer the aggregate of medical expe- 


rience and qualified experts recognize in the 
treatment of internal cancer only the meth- 
ods of surgery, X-ray, radium, and some of 
the radio-active byproducts of atomic bomb 


production. This is so even though the 
ghastly truth is that these methods fre- 
quently fail and are, in many cases, them- 
selves unsatisfactory. But it is true, never- 
theless, that with present enlightenment 
they are our sole defense against the scourge 
of cancer. 


Following the court decision on Octo- 
ber 26, 1953, the Federal District Court 
in Dallas, Tex., enjoined Harry M. Hox- 
sey or his agents from shipping the can- 
cer treatment or similar drugs in inter- 
state commerce with any labeling sug- 
gesting or representing that they are 
effective in the treatment of cancer. 

In March 1955 a supply of cancer pills 
and labeling was seized at the Hoxsey 
Cancer Clinic in Portage, Pa. The Gov- 
ernment charged that the pills were the 
essential part of the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment and that the labeling which 
represented the treatment as effective 
for cancer was false and misleading. 
The case was tried before a jury which 
returned a verdict for the Government. 
The District Court at Pittsburgh issued 
a decree condemning the pills. The 
claimant has moved for a new trial. 

On January 28, 1957, the Food and 
Drug Administration furnished for dis- 
play in 46,000 post offices and substa- 
tions throughout the continental United 
States a poster giving public warning 
against the Hoxsey cancer treatment. 
The poster states that cancer can be 
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cured only through surgery or radiation 
and that those that are afflicted by can- 
cer are warned not to be misled by the 
false promise that the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment will cure or alleviate their 
condition. . 

This action of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was taken pursuant to sec- 
tion 705 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which provides that 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may 
cause to be disseminated information re- 
garding food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
in situations involving, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, imminent danger to 
health, or gross deception of the con- 
sumer, 


Antarctica 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced H. R. 4252, a bill to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
formulate a plan and make recommen- 
dations for consolidation in a single 
executive agency of the responsibility 
for, and supervision of, activities in- 
volving Antarctica. 

It is hard to get very excited about 
this vast ice-covered area down around 
the South Pole, but we should. To point 
out why, I should like to include in my 
remarks a clipping from the New York 
Times of February 10. This short ar- 
ticle points out some of the activity of 
our good friend, New Zealand, in this 
area, activity to establish her claims to 
a part of this area. . 

Mr. Speaker, we should be no less 
diligent in our own operations. We can- 
not stand by in hope that all will be 
well in this area, and @ small effort and 
investment now might prove of substan- 
tial value in the future. I recommend 
this article to the Members: 

McMurpo Sounp, ANTARCTIA, January 12.— 
New Zealand, which for over 33 years has 
claimed a sector of the Antarctic continent 
far larger than her own territory, acted to- 
day for the first time to exert her sovereignty 
here. 

A New Zealand post office was opened at 
the New Zealand expedition base near But- 
ter Point. Stamps were issued for the first 
time by the Ross Dependency, as the claim 
is called. 

Likewise a colonial government has ar- 
rived—in token form, for the only perma- 
nent inhabitants of this great land area 
are seals, penguins, and other polar crea- 
tures. Among the officials is Capt. Harold 
Ruegg, who for 3 years has held at Welling- 
ton the position of administrator for the 
Ross Dependency. 

Neither he nor any of his three prede- 
cessors had hitherto set foot in the frozen 
domain. Captain Ruegg’s more active job 
has been nautical adviser to the New Zea- 
land Government. - 

The newly appointed magistrate of this 
region is Sir Edmund Hillery, leader of the 
New Zealand contingent of the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, which is 
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building its base here. Dr. Trevor Hather. 
ton, who heads the group of scientists Who 
will make observations here during the In. 
ternational Geophysical Year, is justice of 
the peace and coroner. 


Should We Help Poland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I wish ty 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the House a thoughtful and informative 
editorial which appeared in the Wash. 
ington (D. C.) Post of Saturday, March? 
entitled “Should We Help Poland?” ° 

The United States has in surplus sup. 
ply wheat, cotton, and other farm com. 
modities, of which the Polish people haye 
an urgent need. The reasons why the 
United States should extend assistance 
in the form of surplus agricultural com. 
modities and certain types of machinery 
are logically set forth in the Post edi. 
torial. I hope that arrangements for the 
extension of assistance to the Polish peo. 
ple will soon be concluded that will oper. 
ate to the mutual advantage of both the 
American and the Polish people. 

The editorial follows: 

SHovutp WE Hep PoLtanp? 


As the negotiations with the Polish mission 
in Washington go forward it is well to keep 
in mind the fundamentals of American pol- 
icy. What does this country want in regard 
to Poland? The answer that has been coming 
from statesmen, politicians, businessmen, 
commentators, and the people generally for 
the last decade is that we want to see Poland 
an independent nation. We earnestly hope 
that Moscow’s rigid grip on all the satellite 
countries may be relaxed; that the peoples 
of those lands may’ be free to live in peace, to 
pursue their economic interests, and to take 
their proper place in a larger world con- 
munity. 

Considering the strength of this feeling 
about the satellites, it would be strange in- 
deed if Poland’s first venture in enlargement 
of her freedom should meet with a cold 
shoulder on the part of the United States. 
The very fact that the Gomulka government 
has sent an economic mission to Washington 
is a demonstration of a new measure of 
national independence. No previous War- 
saw regime since World War II could have 
done so (remember when the Poles at first 
accepted Marshall Plan aid, then rejected it 
under Soviet orders?). The United States 
must necessarily welcome the more friendly 
gestures of the Warsaw regime or make 4 
mockery of the policy proclaimed by both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Poland has not, of course, gone as far as 
we should like to see her go in establishing 
her independence, But she has probably 
gone as far as she can go at present without 
suffering the fate of Hungary. The busic 
question in the negotiations now under way 
is whether the United States is willing 
help the Polish people improve their stand- 
ard of living while they seek to extend their 
freedom. The fact that the problem is 4 
delicate one for both governments does not 
make it the less important to move in the 
direction where lies some promise of greater 
freedom and prosperity and, therefore, great- 
er security, 
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From the economic point of view, an 
in flow of trade could be highly ad- 
yantageous to both countries. Poland ur- 
gently needs wheat, cotton, and other farm 
odities of which the United States has 
surpluses. Poland also 
needs coal~ and farm machinery of 
which this country has ample suppliés. 
oans will be necessary to enable the Poles 
to buy these products, but if such credit is 
\mited as to amount and duration the risk 
will not be great. 

It is, however, the political considerations 
that are . All the satellites will 
be watching to see whether United States 
help and encouragement can reasonably be 
expected if they succeed in attaining a semi- 
independent status.. Viewed from this an- 
gle, any failure of the negotiations would be 

{lous both for Poland and for the cause 
of world freedom. 





Dr. Gunnar Twistmaul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from National Review of 
January 26, 1957: 

Dr. GUNNAR TWISTMAUL 
(With acknowledgments to John Kreuttner) 


Dr. Gunnar Myrdal is the Swedish econ- 
omist who took time off to become the 
world’s greatest authority on the American 
Negro; and if you don’t believe it, ask the 
Supreme Court, which ruled segregation un- 
constitutional because Dr. Myrdal says that 
segregation does unconstitutional things to 
the Negro psyche. As we were saying, Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal is the Swedish economist 
who once served as Sweden’s Minister of 
Trade, in which capacity he rushed to con- 
clude a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union so favorable to the Soviet Union that 
it caused a political crisis that ended up 
transporting Dr. Myrdal out of Swedish 
politics, but, alas, into world—or rather one- 
world—politics. He sits today as executive 
secretary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, whence he passes on 
matters of economics and morality. bs 

Which is what got Dr. Myrdal to passing 
judgment on American foreign aid which, 
he has ruled, is in its present shape, bad 
economically and bad morally. It-is bad 
economically because, having dispensed that 
foreign aid, we proceed to do business, na- 
tionally and internationally, according to the 
rules of free enterprise, which rules, as any 
Socialist will tell you, add up to poor eco- 
nomics. Under the circumstances, our for- 
eign aid is nothing more than an economic 
palliative, 

It is immoral because the United States 
Picks and chooses the countries to which it 
will send aid, and, as everybody knows, 
“when international aid becomes unilateral 
and politics thus enters into the distribution 
of it, both moral and economic standards 
are apt to crumble.” ‘Trus it becomes plain 
that “generous America often turns out to 
be niggardly selfish in its regular commercial 
and financial policies and practices.” 

The solution? Give money to the United 
Nations, and let the United Nations dispense 








. it as it sees fit. 


Listening, spellbound, while Dr. Myrdal 
spoke (at a seminar on welfare democracy) 
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were three stouthearted American intel- 
lectuals: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Adolf Berle, 
and Milton Katz. (“None of these patriots,” 
the Chicago Tribune noted, “opened his 
mouth to defend his country or rebuke this 
Swedish carpetbagger.”) No doubt they will 
figure out a way of persuading the Supreme 
Court that foreign aid, except via the United 
Nations, is unconstitutional. 





House Joint Resolution 117 and Foreign 
Policy. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 117) to authorize the President to 
undertake economic and millitary coopera- 
tion with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Hara}. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to pay my tribute of appre- 
ciation to the chairman and the senior 
members of the great Foreign Affairs 
Committee ‘who so graciously received 
the new members of that committee 
among whom I was numbered. I am 
glad of, and grateful for, the opportunity 
given me to serve on that committee and 
to be present at the hearings and the 
executive sessions having under consid- 
eration this resolution. ~ 

I wish to commend the able chairman, 
the Honorable Tuomas Gorpon, for the 
masterly manner in which he assumed 
the large responsibilities that the volun- 
tary retirement from Congress of the 
former chairman, the Honorable James 
P. Richards, placed on him. We know 
that it had been Dick Richards’ hope 
that after a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in public life he might in private life 
find more time for relaxation in the so- 
ciety of his delightful family and among 
old friends in the home community. The 
crisis in the Middle East which has 
brought before us the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 117 as the first 
urgent business of the 85th Congress has 
changed the path of the life of Dick 


’ Richards from that which he had 


mapped with such warm longing of the 
heart only a short time ago. It is proper 
to remark here that the fact that the 
proposed program is to be under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Honora- 
ble James P. Richards, who enjoys the 
confidence and the affiection of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of the Congress and 
who at the call of duty was willing to 
make sacrifice of cherished personal 
plans, has been a major factor in the 
dissolution of doubts. 

Chairman Gorpon has proved himself 
a worthy successor of the beloved gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and of the 
others who in the past during periods 
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of stress and crisis carried the large re- 
sponsibility of leadership in the com- 
mittee of the House having jurisdiction 
over legislation in the field of foreign 
affairs. In the public hearings and in 
the executive sessions Chairman Gorbon 
adhered strictly and impartially to the 5- 
minute rule even when the witness be- 
fore the committee was the Secretary 
of State so that all members of the com- 
mittee had free and equal opportunity 
to inform themselves and to develop 
such points as to them seemed pertinent 
and vital. I stress this to give emphasis 
to the important fact that the approv- 
ing vote of the committee reflected the 
individual thinking of the members, all 
of whom had been given full opportun- 
ity of participation in the examination 
of witnesses and in the discussions that 
followed in executive sessions. 
MISGIVINGS AND UNEASINESS 


I anticipate the resolution will be 
adopted in the House as it was recom- 
mended out by the committee, and in the 
same spirit and for the same reasons. 
There will be among many the same mis- 
givings on the use of the ultimatum in 
the clarification of our position and the 
pinpointing of the zone from which in 
our national security we cannot retreat. 
There will be the same uneasiness that 
always attends the making of momentous 
decisions wherein there is the element of 
great but calculated risk. There will be 
the same regret that the President in the 
conditions of a gathering storm did not 
find it expedient to consult in advance 
and on a bipartisan basis with the leader- 
ship of the Congress. 

But I anticipate that among the Mem- 
bers of the House, as among the members 
of the committee, this sense of misgiv- 
ing, uneasiness, and regret will be dis- 
solved in the realization that to win the 
peace of our prayers we must show to 
the world the same national unity that is 
expected in time of war. 

It was said long ago that politics end at 
the waterline. As with families, so 
should it be with nations. The author- 
ity of the family as one contributing 
factor in building a community of whole- 
some character is destroyed by the public 
airing of domestic differences and squab- 
bles. The appearance of disunity in the 
presence of a grave international crisis 
between a Chief Executive elected as a® 
Republican and a Congress controlled 
by those elected as Democrats could re- 
sult only in our embarrassment and ruin 
of any hope that at the end of the road 
we now are asked to follow will be await- 
ing us the peace for which we pray. 

DIFFERENT POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS 


I am not of the President’s political 
party. Not many weeks ago in the heat 
of his own campaign for reelection, and 
to further the interest of the political 
party to which he was indebted for his 
nomination in 1952 and his renomination 
in 1956, the President asked for the de- 
feat of every sitting Democratic Member 
of the Congress, including those whose 
percentage of support of the key meas- 
ures of his first administration was larger 
than that of many members of his own 
party. I think that the President for 
party advantage should not have taken 
that position. But if he did, it was only 
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when we were having a private family 
squabble within our own national home. 
In prudence we cannot permit it now to 
be used to the advantage of our enemies 
and the endangerment of our security by 
presenting a picture of disunity. 

President Eisenhower is my President, 
the President of the Members on this 
side of the aisle as he is the President 
of the Members on the other side of the 
aisle. No man attains the Presidency 
of the United States of America who does 
not devoutly wish his administration to 
be remembered in history for its contri- 
bution to the prosperity and the happi- 
ness of the American people and to the 
welfare of mankind. When his foot 
steps over the threshold of the White 
House, he has entered the office of high- 
est authority and highest honor in the 
world. For 4 years, or for 8 years, he will 
remain the occupant of the White House, 
knowing that ahead are no promotions 
and that when he leaves it will be to take 
his place in history. 

The place of Dwight Eisenhower in the 
history of war was made when he com- 
manded and directed to triumph the 
largest army ever massed in all recorded 
time. His place in the history of peace, 
I think, is now the subject of his first 
and deepest concern. 

The attainment of that peace concerns 
us all for every hour of our days we live 
under the threat of an atomic power that, 
loosened by the triggering of an incident 
relatively minor, can destroy both ys and 
our civilization. The President presents 
to us in the program provided in House 
Joint Resolution 117 that which he be- 
lieves is the surest guarantee against 
such tragic eventualities. He fears that 
if the Middle East, with its vital oil sup- 
plies and its geographical advantages, is 
permitted. to fall piecemeal and by attri- 
tion into communistic hands in another 
2 years our control over events deter- 
mining peace or war would be gone. 

DESIGNED TO PROMOTE PEACE 


Secretary of State-Dulles in his testi- 
mony before our committee said: 

All our treaty and legislative action has 
been designed to promote peace by making 
clear our position in advance, and thus to 
deter aggression and to prevent dangerous 
miscalculation by would-be aggressors. Also, 
in each case, our resolve has been impressive 
“because of the national unity which ex- 
pressed it, Also in each case where we have 
so acted, we have in fact preserved freedom— 
page 3, hearings of Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Later the Secretary said: 


The purpose of the proposed resolution is 
not war. Itis peace. The purpose, as in the 
other cases where the President and the Con- 
gress have acted together to oppose interna- 
tional communism, is to stop world war III 
before it starts—page 6 of hearings. 


In reply to a question of mine, the Sec- 
retary said: 

I think that the failure of the program 
would lead with a high degree of probability 
to a major war—page 145, committee hear- 
ings. . 


Thomas K. Finletter, the former Sece- 
retary of the Air Force, in the introduc- 
tion of whom Chairman Gorpon made 
reference to the many times Mr. Finletter 
had helpfully testified before the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs in the past, 
said: 

Indeed, the Secretary has gone so far as to 
say, as I understand it, that the alternative 
to the administration’s proposal would be a 
very great likelihood that United States 
troops would have to fight in the Near East; 
whereas there would be very little likelihood 
of such an event if Congress approves the 
administration’s resolution, including the 
section about the $200 million. Now, sir, 
with that testimony of the Secretary of State 
before the Congress, I respectfully suggest 
that the authority relating to the $200 mil- 
lion also be approved as submitted—page 446, 
hearings. 


Later Mr. Finletter said: 

I am very much affected by the record, as I 
understand it, before this committee, and 
certainly before the Senate, of Mr. Dulles, 
that as this resolution goes, so goes the like- 
lihood of American boys fighting in the Near 
East or not fighting in the Near East. And 
with that testimony before the legislature, I 
think we must approach with considerable 
diffidence the idea of making changes with 
it—page 458, hearings. 


Mr. Finletter thought the resolution 
should be strengthened to include resist- 
ance to covert as well as overt aggres- 
sion. When I asked him if he would 
recommend support of the resolution if 
a strengthening amendment was not 
included, he replied “Yes”—page 461, 
hearings. 

AS PICTURED BY GENERAL GRUENTHER 


The testimony of Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther,*president of the American 
Red Cross and former Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces in Europe— 
SHAPE—was especially helpful to the 
committee. Much of this testimony is 
deleted from the printed hearings for 
security reasons. I quote a portion of 
General Gruenther’s testimony that was 
not deleted and which furnishes an index 


of his thinking: 

The NATO area extends from here to the 
eastern borders of Turkey—a- distance of 
4,000 miles. In NATO we have always been 
concerned about our right flank, here, where 
it reaches toward the Middle East. Coming 
to the Middle East area itself, I, as a 
United States commander and a United 
States citizen, have always felt that, from 
a strategic standpoint, it is of great impor- 
tance to the security of the United States. 

The Soviets, as you know, now have a tre- 
mrendous submarine fleet. They have more 
than 400 submarines. So that this number 
is meaningful, you should know that the 
Germans, when they went to war in 1939, 
had fewer than 75. The Soviets last year 
built more than 80 submarines. 

Mrs. Boiron. Where do they build them? 

General GruENTHER. They have shipyards 
here (pointing) and they build them here 
(pointing). Strangely enough, some of them 
have been built here and then the parts 
have peen moved at great expense and moved 
to ports here (pointing). 

That submarine fleet of 400 is a force that 
disturbs me very much. One can explain 
why the Soviets have an army. They 
couldn’t be controlling the satellites with- 
out it. An army has a very definite cold war 
value. You can explain why they have an 
air force also as a cold war instrument. But 
when you come to explain why they pouring 
so mruch money into a submarine fleet, which 
is basically a war instrument—there is little 
explanation because such a fleet has a very 


marines. The Soviets have spent a great 
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deal of money to keep them up, and ; isa 
very, very heavy burden. Considering all 
aspects then—military, political, and ec, 
nomic—I would say that the security o: {),, 
United States and of the free world wou; 
be seriously endangered if the Middle p,.. 
should fall under the domination of ini. 
national communism. Ps 


IMPORTANCE OF OIL SOURCE 


In this connection, I should like to discus. 
the importance of Middle East oil to th. 
West and particularly to Europe. Europe, as 
you know, is tremendously dependent 0, 
Middle East oil in peacetime. The oj! ry. 
serves in the United States now are egj. 
mated at approximately 30 billion barrels 
The oil reserves of the Middle East area a:, 
estimated now at about 230 billion barrej, 

Before the use of the canal was inter. 
rupted, approximately 2 million barrels of 
oil a day were being shipped from the Midi 
East to Europe. Europe receives about 99 
percent of her oil from this area. Many oj 
the European countries are heavily depend. 
ent on oil as a source of energy. For ex. 
ample in Greece, 73 percent of the energy 
requirements are in oil. In Denmark, 4 
percent of the energy requirements are fo; 
oil. These are not wartime requirements; 
this is in time of peace. Germany is leas 
dependent with a requirement of about 9 
percent. You have noticed probably in the 
press that there is no oil rationing in Ger. 
many now. This is because Germany has 
mainly a coal economy. 

‘Not only is Europe now heavily depend- 
ent on the oil from this area, but estimates 
of requiremrents for the next 10 years indi- 
cate that this dependence will become much 
greater. 

The coal veins of Europe are, generally 
speaking, running thin. Atomic power is 
still too far away to make a significant 
contribution. 

In 1950 the, oil consumption of the free 
world was 10 million tons. In 1955, it was 
15 million tons, and by 1965 it is estimated 
that the requirements will be 25 million 
tons. The great bulk of these requirements 
must be met from this area. 

In view of all of these factors it is evi- 
dent that the area which you are consider- 
ing in connection with the joint resolution 
is vital.to the free world. 


General Gruenther stressed the im- 
portance of economic aid, suggesting that 
it perhaps was even more important than 
the military phase. He thought the ad- 
ministration of the program should be 
flexible. From the standpoint of psy- 
chological impact, he thought it “of 
tremendous importance that it be a uni- 
fied declaration by the Congress and by 
the Executive so that the United States 
shall serve notice, a notice which the 
Soviets understand very well.” 

GENERAL SPEAKS AS A FATHER 


He continued, page 361, hearings: 

I know that the question arises: ‘Well, {1 
this risk doesn’t it mean that American boys 
are apt to have to go out there?” That is 
possible, although I think the risk is sub- 
stantially reduced by making clear what our 
position is in this matter, I say this as4 
father because we have a son who is 8 cap 
tain and a paratrooper. If trouble broke 
out in the Middle East, he might well 
among those sent there. He has a wife and 
4 children, the oldest one 6. He was wounded 
seriously in Korea. I know of the cold shud- 
der that came into my heart the day that 
the miessage was handed to me reading, “The 
Secretary of the Army regrets to announc 
that your son has been seriously wounded 0 
Korea.” / 

For some 8 days his life hung fn the bal 
ance, So I think I am quite sensitive ¥ 
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I think that this proposal 

able insurance, I don't say it gives us a 
foolproof insurance, and I don’t try to over- 
sell it. I say that it is necessary action. I 
say that the alternative is such a grim one 
that it is a risk that we have to take. The 
risk will be significantly less if we follow this 
procedure than if we do not. I say that as 
a father, aside from my military interest in 
this area. 

PLEDGE TO PROTECT ISRAEL 

There was concern in my mind, a con- 
cern shared with other members of our 
committee, that to obtain the accept- 
ance of our program by the Arab States 
and their cooperation concessions might 
be made harmful to the interest of the 
State of Israel. When Secretary of 
State Dulles was testifying at an execu- 
tive session of our committee I asked him 
the question point blank. I am quoting 
from page 145 of the hearings: 

Mr. O'Hara. As the success of this program 
depends on its acceptance by and the volun- 
tary cooperation of the Arab States, is there 
a possibility in obtaining that acceptance 
and voluntary cooperation there may be a 


lessening of our position in upholding the’ 


sovereignty of the State of Israel? 

Secretary Duties. I can assure you, sir, 
that we shall not in any application of this 
policy or any of our discussions with the 
Arab countries do anything whatsoever that 
would detract from the statements so often 
made by this administration and others and 
by the Congress that the preservation of the 
State of Israel is a vital part of the United 
States foreign policy. 

Mr, O'Hara. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if the 
statement you have just made, and if agree- 
able to our chairman and the 
committee, could be made public? There 
is among my constituents, and I am sure 
among many others, a keen interest in the 
welfare of the State of Israel. 

Secretary DuLLEs. I would think there is 
no reason why the statement should not be 
made public. 


The security of the State of Israel is 
entwined with that of our own country. 
Israel in a troubled area is an outpost 
of an industrial order that in our own 
country in the building up of our large 
cities has given buying power for the 
products of our agricultural regions. So 
will it be in that now troubled area when 
experience has dissipated the Arab fear 
of that which is new and from the 
growth and prosperity of industrial Is- 
rael the Arab states will reap benefits 
beyond calculation. It is to our own 
interest, as well as being true to the 
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the character of an open pledge to the 
American people. 
MONROE DOCTRINE IN MODERN GARB 


Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time 
in our history when the President of the 
United States has asked the Congress in 
the protection of the security, the in- 
terest, and the honor of the country to 
bypass the question of relative constitu- 
tional powers to’give to our position in 
the face of a grave international crisis 
the appearance and the strength of na- 
tional solidarity in the acting together 
and jointly of the President and the Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] with penetrating understanding 
of the earlier foreign policy of this Na- 
tion, has suggested a similarity between 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas is that the doc- 
trine now advanced by President Eisen- 
hower is in reality the Monroe Doctrine 
in modern garb. What I understand the 
gentleman from Arkansas to contend is 
that the same fundamental principles 
are embodied in the Eisenhower Doctrine 
as originally were defined in the Monroe 
Doctrine and that the difference is only 
in the narrowness of the world today, in 
travel time, as compared with the broad- 
ness by the same measure of the world 
in Monroe’s time. 

The Monroe Doctrine was applicable to 
conditions as they existed in 1823. It 
was proclaimed in the protection of our 
own interest and security, but also in the 
protection of the system of representa- 
tive democratic Government that we had 
established on the American hemisphere 
and which later had been adopted by the 
countries of Latin America once the col- 
onies of Spain. 

This is important to emphasize. The 
present world conflict between democ- 
racy and communism as forms of gov- 
ernment, and which occasioned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request for the pas- 
sage of the pending resolution, had its 
counterpart in 1823 in the then conflict 
between monarchy and democracy. 

In 1823 Spain had proposed a confer- 
ence of the allied powers of Europe to 
promote the design of the Spanish mon- 
archy to regain its revolted American 
colonies. This the American people 
could not contemplate with complacency 
since the security of our own Republic 
would be endangered if by force our sis- 
ter republics on this hemisphere were 
overthrown and their domains returned 
to the status of colonies of a European 
monarchy. 

What the proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine did not state in specific lan- 
guage but what was its clear meaning 
and import was that the two conflicting 
systems of government could not in re- 
spect for our independence be permitted 
to compete for hemispheric power. I 
need not dwell upon how differently 
might have been the course of history 
if in 1823, when the United States was 
young and relatively small territorially 
compared with its-present expansion, the 
monarchies of Europe had taken over the 
free governments of Latin America. Cer- 
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tainly there would have been hurdles to 
our progress. 
FREE GOVERNMENT THEN AND NOW 

In 1823 the Américan people were will- 
ing to take the calculated risk of war 
to preserve free government in the hemi- 
spheric area wherein was their interest 
and security. ‘Today the interest and 
security of the United States is bound up 
with that of free and independent na- 
tions the world around. In travel time 
the most distant nation now is closer to 
our shores than Washington to Mexico 
in the days of Monroe. 

The Monroe Doctrine was applicable 
to conditions as they existed in 1823. 
Our best protection from the troubles of 
Europe then was in hemispheric isola- 
tion. Democratic government still was 
not so strongly established in this hemi- 
sphere that, in our own national interest 
and safety, we could contemplate with 
complacency the design of the Spanish 
monarchy of regaining its sovereignty 
over its revolted American colonies. 
When Spain in the furtherance cf this 
design proposed a conference of the al- 
lied powers of Europe, the Monroe Doc- 
trine was proclaimed. 

There was an apprehension in this 
country that the reestablishment of the 
power of Spain, bringing back to her 
sovereignty the countries that had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke and estab- 
lished themselves as free and independ- 
ent republics, might endanger our own 
people and the integrity of our own in- 
stitutions. 

Another object of the Monroe Doctrine 
was to contain European occupation of 
territory on the American Continent to 
that already occupied. This objective 
was accomplished. Thereafter no ter- 
ritory in the American hemisphere was 
considered as derelict or unoccupied and 
the practice previously pursued by Euro- 
pean powers of seizing such territories 
was ended. 

CLEVELAND DOCTRINE OF 1895 


But nothing, Mr. Chairman, remains 
status quo. The rule of nature and of 
life is change. From one plateau man- 
kind goes to a higher plateau. There is 
change in the scenery, change in the 
focus of higher vistas, but the rule of 
progress that guides mankind on its 
climb upward alone remains unchanged. 

It will be helpful to us now, in our de- 
termination of whether the Eisenhower 
doctrine of 1957 is not in its spirit and 
in its portent the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823, regarbed and modernized, to give 
to the Cleveland doctrine of 1895 a con- 
sideration that seems to have escaped 
the observation of most of our modern 
historians. 

The gentleman from Arkansas has not 
mentioned the Cleveland doctrine of 
1895. In my questioning of former Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, which will be 
found on page 199 of the committee 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 117, 
I made some mention of the Cleveland 
doctrine, which was brought before the 
54th Congress in a manner not much 
different from that at the present time. 

Last night, on the eve of the debate 
in which we now are engaged, I read 
again the record of the proceedings in 
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the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States on December 
18, 1895. The same questions were 
raised then as have been raised today, 
including that of constitutional powers. 
The Congress responded by passing the 
measure proposed by President Grover 
Cleveland even though in the minds of 
most of the Members of the Congress, as 
in fact of most of the American people, 
was a conviction that the result would be 
a war with Great Britain. 

The national unity reflected in the 
unanimous acceptance by the Congress 
of the President’s doctrine, despite the 
uneasiness and misgivings of some Mem- 
bers, was effective in bringing about an 
understanding and the abandonment of 
Britain’s designs to enlarge her holdings 
in the American Hemisphere through 
boundary disputes in which Britain 
would be the sole and self-appointed 
arbiter and the exercise of sovereignty 
in the names of claimants, the validity of 
whose claims were recognized solely by 
Great Britain. 

SIMILARITY IN 62-YEAR LAPSES 

The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed 
in 1823. It was 62 years later that it was 
brought up to date by the Cleveland 
doctrine, which broadened its applica- 
tion to cover new conditions that had 
come with the passage of the years. 
Now after a lapse of another 62 years 
comes the Eisenhower doctrine of 1957. 
It is interesting, if not significant, that 
the lapse of years in each instance is the 
same, 62 years between the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the modernizing Cleveland 
doctrine, 62 years between the Cleveland 
doctrine and the Eisenhower doctrine 
of today. In tracing the historical se- 
quence we may discover the outlines at 
least of a foreign policy to which the 
United States has adhéred for 134 years. 

Because of the rapid sweep of great 
world reshaping events in the closing 
years of the 19th century and the first 
half of the 20th century, the Cleveland 
doctrine of 1895 is not familiar to a 
‘ generation born since its adoption and 
with a valuating perception of the events 
of the past dulled by the succession of 
dynamic events in its own generation. 

With the proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine colonization on the American 
hemisphere was restricted to the coun- 
tries on this hemisphere then in the 
colonial status. The-doctrine that fur- 
ther colonialization on this hemisphere 
was inimical to the interest of free 
democratic government, and this was of 
legitimate concern to the United States 
as affecting its own security, received 
universal acceptance. 

But in the late decades of the 19th 
century Great Britain, while professing 
acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine, em- 
barked upon a program calculated 
vastly to increase her American domains 
and eventually to build on this hemi- 
sphere a colonial system rich and strong 
enough to compete with the democratic 
system of our creation. The success of 
this design, as we look back now with 
the appraising eye of a generation re- 
mote from the times, certainly would 
have placed hurdles in the way of our 
progress. It might have changed the 
course of history on this hemisphere. 
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Conceivably if we consider the contri- 
bution of the United States in two world 
wars and in the rebuilding period that 
followed it might have changed the 
course of the history of the world. 

As I have stated, Great Britain openly 
recognized the validity of the Monroe 
Doctrine and joined with us in compell- 
ing its respect by her neighboring pow- 
ers in Europe. But while giving open 
recognition she herself sought to crawl 
under its protective curtain under a 
strategic of indirection. 

NICARAGUA A VITAL AREA 


Nicaragua then was a nation of great 
importance to us, partly because Blue- 
fields on the eastern coast was a trading 
center in the Caribbean area and the 
heart of the banana industry, but more 
so because it then was the expectation 
of our Government to build across Nica- 
Tagua a sea-level canal uniting the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. Indeed work on 
this already had started and American 
dredges had dug the canal some mile 
or more from the sand-bar harbor at 
San Juan del Norte, called Greytown by 
the British. It must be remembered that 
at that time the Panama route had been 
dismissed from consideration on the 
finding of its utter unfeasibility by en- 
gineers. 

Great Britain sought to fix her hold 
on this area, most vital to our national 
interest as well as that of democratic 
government in this hemisphere, under 
color of an alleged protectorate of the 
Carib Indians. She proposed to take 
over not in her own name but as the 
protector of King Clarence, then domi- 
ciled in Jamaica as royalty in exile and 
maintained by the British in a palace 
with regal attendants and all the trim- 
mings of monarchy. 

KING CLARENCE AND THE CARIBS 


The Carib Indians were in fact a group 
of seafaring persons living for the most 
part in Belize in the British colony of 
British Honduras. They manned the 
Small sailing vessels, usually made from 
dug-out logs, that furnished the means 
of sea transportation from one Carib- 
bean port to another. This type of 
small sailing vessel was named after 
them and was identified by everyone as 
the Carib craft. 

How the British discovered the trac- 
ing of King Clarence’s royal line and 
the basis for the claim that as the regal 
head of a dynasty he had the right to 
sovereignty over the eastern part of 
Nicaragua lying on the Caribbean must 
be left to conjecture and logically to the 
unravelling by Sherlock Holmes, who as 
a loyal British subject could be depended 
upon to come up with a good British 
answer. . 

But the serious part was that King 
Clarence had placed himself under the 
protection of the British and had dele- 
gated to Britain the mission of seizing 
and ruling in his name the domain he 


claimed. As Jamaica seemed a more’ 


likely background for the enwrapment of 
King Clarence in royal robes than British 
Honduras, where the seafaring Caribs 
were unconscious that they had a king 
of their own, the transfer of domicile 
preceded the eventful day in Bluefields 
when British Vice Consyl Hatch took 
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over the seat of local government 4, 
Bluefields and in the name of King Cj,,. 
ence and the Carib Indians proclaimed 
sovereignty over all the Nicaraguan east. 
ern coast extending north from Bix. 
fields. 

The Nicaraguans unceremoniously py; 
British Vice Consul Hatch in handcuffs 
and further brought down upon them. 
selves the hot wrath of Britain by hay). 
ing him, still in chains I understand, the 
slow and tedious route up the coast to 
San Juan del Norte, up to the San Juan 
River in one of Mr. Pellas’ steamboats 
and so to lodgings in the jail in Mg. 
nagua, the capital city. 

Great Britain resented this affront to 
the dignity of her consular service ang 
this defiance of her authority, to say 
nothing of that of King Clarence, lan. 
guishing in luxury in his palace in Ja. 
maica, by forthwith dispatching war. 
ships to Bluefields. This was nothing 
new in those parts. How many time; 
San Juan del Norte, called Greytown by 
the British, further south on the Nica- 
raguan coast had been shelled, I do not 
know. As a boy at San Juan del Norte, 
my Nicaraguan playmates often would 
show me big round shells, lying unex. 
ploded in the earth, so often indeed, 
that I got to thinking San Juan del Norte 
was ringed around with such big round 
unexploded shells as a sort of chain of 
monuments to British visitations. 

This time, however, also came Ameri- 
can gunboats. Grover Cleveland, 4 
rugged man, then was President. The 
issue was coming to a head. 

BOUNDARY TROUBLES IN VENEZUELA 


Meanwhile in Venezuela there was 
being waged a onesided boundary dis- 
pute. Under cover of resetting the 
boundary lines of British Guiana and 
Venezuela, Britain was endeavoring to 
seize as part of her colonial estate much 
of the choicest and richest part of the 
territory of the Republic of Venezuela. 
She refused to submit the dispute to a 
board of impartial arbiters. She insisted 
that the settlement of the dispute must 
be left to an all-British board with no 
representation thereon of the Venezuelan 
Government. 

The Venezuelan incident, combined 
with that in Nicaragua and some others 
of lesser importance, made it clear to 
President Cleveland that Great Britain 
in indirect violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was seeking to destroy piecemeal, 
free government on this hemisphere and 
to reestablish the éxpanse and the power 
of colonial government. 

The essence of the Cleveland doctrine 
was that the United States had ample 
and moral justification in interference 
in a situation on this continent wherein 
the interest, security, and honor of our 
country was at stake, that such interfer- 
ence was not in the nature of interference 
in the domestic affairs of another coun- 
try and was not an undertaking to pro- 
tect another state except insofar as the 
protection of that state wasincidental to 
the preservation of our own national in- 
terests, security, and honor. 

TI have taken the time of the House to 
go into the past on matters germane 0 
our present discussion but not bearing 
directly on the present issue. This has 
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peen done in an attempt to find by these 

gs if we do not have a fixed Ameri- 
can foreign policy that we have pretty 
well adhered to, with slips now and then, 
throughout the years. 

UNITY AND ACCORD DEMANDED 

supporting House Joint Resolu- 

tien 117 because to win the struggle for 

and to assure our own security 
against those who may seek not peace but 
conquest there must be unity and accord 
with the President and the Congress. 
No one believes that President Eisen- 
nower and those about him for one mo- 
ment would think of plunging this coun- 
try into an atomic war certain to de- 
stroy our civilization. They may be 
wrong in their thinking and in their cal- 
culations. ‘The calculated risk may 
prove to be the risk of grim reality. But 
I for one shall not contribute to a show 
of disunity that adversely might effect 
the stout chance for peace that the Pres- 
ident believes is held in the legislation 
now before us. And in the past of our 
history whenever we showed firmness in 
standing on the moral law, affirming our 
position and not counting the conse- 
quences, the hour of understanding has 
been hurried and the dangers we might 
have feared have evaporated. 





Puerto Rico: They Have Made Good ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 5 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during this observance of 
Puerto Rico Friendship Day in this 
House of Representatives, I want to ex- 
tend my congratulations and my best 
wishes to the fine American citizens of 
the great Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I have known the Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico since he came to Washing- 
ton some 10 years ago. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him. I have found 
him skillful and intelligent in the per- 
formance of his duties. Always he has 
worked diligently for the benefit of his 
Commonwealth and for the good of the 
entire Nation. I can think of no man 
who could have done more for Puerto 
Rico in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit this island paradise 
several times. I trust that I may have 
the opportunity to go back many times 
in the years to come. 

Forty years ago the people of Puerto 
Rico were granted citizenship and be- 
came more important units than ever 





them fellow * 

I like this statement which is taken 
from an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News titled “Proud Americans”: 

rns ae most notable of American 


among our people. We are proud to call’ 
citizens. — 
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In San Juan, in Washington, in New 
York and elsewhere the former colonials 
who aré now citizens celebrated Friend- 
ship Day as a proud and dedicated peo- 
ple should. 

Puerto Rico is an island of 3,435 square 
miles with a population of well over 2 
million people. Until recently agricul- 
ture has been regarded as its most im- 
portant industry but now manufacturing 
leads the way. Per capita income is still 
too low, but it has improved vastly in 
the past 20 years and is still on the up- 
grade. There are more than 100,000 
motor vehicles, 23 radio stations, 3 TV 
stations, airport facilities and numerous 
other advantages. Year by year the 
Commonwealth is developing. 

This island was discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus November 19, 1493. 
Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was ceded 
to the United States in that year. 

Year by year the people are taking a 
greater interest in their government. 
The Commonwealth invests the legisla- 
tive power in a senate and house of 
representatives. Executive power lies 
with the Governor who is elected by the 
people. The judiciary is composed of 
the supreme court and a lower court 
sytem. It is a good system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again I am proud 
to have this opportunity to congratulate 
the fine American citizens and the dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 





In Flexibility We Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
requesting that the following editorial 
from the Friday, March 1, 1957, issue of 
the Daily Dunklin Democrat, published 
by Jack Stapleton, Jr., of Kennett, Mo., 
be printed in the Recorp as a reminder 
that the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has, as Editor Stapleton points out, 
“achieved the dubious distinction of 
spending more money during a 4-year 
period and achieving less than any Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the history of the 
country”: 

[From the Daily Dunklin Democrat, Kennett, 
Mo., March 1, 1957] 
In FLexisiniry We Trust 

It has become increasingly evident during 
the. past few weeks that the only farm com- 
modity being grown today which can still be 
sold at 100 percent of parity is hay. The 
principal difficulty with this situation is that 
the farmer’s only customer for the hay is the 
drought-stricken farmer of southwest Mis- 
souri, who is in the worst sort of financial 
straits. 

Recently, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced the new 1957 support 
prices for major farm products. True to his 
word, the Secretary made the support prices 
And 





flexible—he reduced them all. now, 
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while announcing lower price supports for 
1957, the Secretary has achieved the dubious 
distinction of spending more money during a 
4-year period and achieving less than any 
Secretary of Agriculture in the history of the 
country. 

The Missouri Farmers Association this week 
compiled the price chart shown below show- 
ing the decline in the rate of Government 
support for the buying power of various farm 
commodities that are represented by the 1957 
support prices recently announced by Secre- 
tary Benson. 

As the MFA points out, farmers’ costs are 
running at the highest level in history. The 
figures shown in the first column have been 
adjusted to show the buying power in cur- 
rent dollars of the support prices that were 
in effect for these commodities when Secre- 
tary Benson’s term of office began 4 years 
ago. 








1952 1957 
Commodity sup- | sup- | Cutin support 
port | port 








| 
Cottonseed (ton) ..../s69. 03 |$46. 00 Down 33 percent. 


Cotton (pound) -_.... . 32 .28 | Down 12 percent. 
Corn (bushel). ...... 1.66 | 1.36 | Down 20 percent. 
Barley (bushel) _...-- 1. 26 .- 94 | Down 26 percent, 
Oats (bushel) ......-. 81 .60 | Down 25 percent. 
Rye (bushel) _......- 1.47 | 1.15 | Down 21 percent, 
Sorghum grain. --... 2.46} 1.83 | Down 26 percent. 
Soybeans (bushel).._| 2.65 | 2.09 Down 21 percent, 


The figures above are an amazing record 
of 4 years of Ezra Taft Benson in Washing- 
ton. Few persons could have spent a record 
amount of money and achieved a poorer 
record than Mr. Benson has done. 

The American farmer, be he cotton or 
dairy, is tired of farm-problem platitudes, 
He no longer believes in the time-honored 
slogan of the GOP—In flexibility we trust. 





New Industry for Central Kansas Drought 
Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include a resolution 
forwarded to President Eisenhower by 
the LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce, La- 
Crosse, Kans., which resolution is dated 
February 7, 1957: 

Whereas the area comprising the Central 
Kansas Industrial Development Association 
is in the drought-stricken area of Kansas; 
and 

Whereas this drought condition is of such 
serious nature that regardless of favorable 
weather conditions, it will affect the eco- 
nomical condition of this area for not less 
than 2 years in the future; and 

Whereas the oil industry which we have 
enjoyed for the past many years is rapidly 
depleting; and 

Whereas many small machine shops which 
have been tied in with the oil and agricul- 
ture are finding it impossible to stay in busi- 
ness and that such industries are manned 
with the very best of mechanical help: 

Now, therefore, we, the members of -the 
LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce in regular 
assembled meeting on this 7th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957 do hereby memorialize our Gov- 
ernment to consider a means of assisting 
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such small industries as well as additional 
industries in financing, leasing, and other- 
wise securing the necessary machine tools 
to participate in the many subcontracts 
which the national defense program is cre- 
ating. Thus furnishing them with the nec- 
essary help and information needed to par- 
ticipate in these lettings. 

This is one positive way of balancing the 
economy of this area which is, and has been, 
depending entirely on oil and agriculture, 
and will create part-time employment for 
many small farmers, who otherwise will have 
to move off the farm; 

That oopies of this resolution be mailed 
to the following persons and departments 
as well as to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

LLoyp MAGGaRD, 
President, LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce. 


Politics Dominate Corn Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the following article 
from the Sioux City Journal of February 
26, 1957: 

Po.irics DOMINATE CORN BILL 


The predictions of those who know con- 
gressional agriculture bloc politics are more 
borne out by the political production known 
as the democratic farm bill, which the House 
Agriculture Committee on a straight party 
line vote has offered for passage. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that 
if Congress was asked to reopen soil-bank 
debate to provide special action for the com- 
mercial Corn Belt, the result would be a flock 
of new demands for every segment of agri- 
culture. 

When commercial corngrowers returned 
an indecisive vote on two corn plans, they 
opened the door wide open to logrolling 
politics. Those lawmakers who have of- 
fered bills along the lines of the program 
that received more than a 60 percent indorse- 
ment by corn producers have been ignored, 
and their goal of early action that would 
enable the commercial Corn Belt to cooperate 
best for the oncoming crop season completely 
was disregarded in favor of tampering with 
the programs in every basic commodity area— 
tobacco, cotton, wheat, as well as corn. 

As it stands, the democratically authored 
bill before the House offers practically little 
if anything usable to the commercial corn 
belt that was not contained in the soil bank 
base acreage program offered it in the De- 
cember referendum. 

The joker in the Democratic bill is a vastiy 
more complicated program which piles on 
special soil-bank gimmicks and bonuses of 
primary benefit to the areas outside the 
Corn Belt, and resulting new soil-bank costs, 
the magnitude of which cannot be gaged at 
all at a time when the farm budget is al- 
ready projected at some $5 billion and the 
overall Federal budget will be lucky to stay in 
balance unless some unexpected savings can 
be made. 

It seems very simple to some Corn Belt 
people who believe that Congress can give 
special treatment to. one commodity bloc 
without voting additional new subsidies to 
every other commodity area of the farm in- 
dustry. The House committee action dem- 
onstrates anew that whenever one area goes 
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after something additional, all the areas are 
determined to get it whether they need it or 
not, and to hang with the overall cost. 

It is, of course, too soon to predict*with any 
accuracy the shape of the final farm legis- 
lation. But of this Corn Belt farmers can be 
certain: The final legislation will not come 
until Congress has catered to nearly every 
agricultural interest and the Democratic 
majority has done its best to maneuver the 
administration into a bad light. 

That the opposition will go to almost any 
lengths to do this is fully evident in the reck- 
less proportions of the House committee’s 
action. Politics for 1958 and 1960, not a solid 
sensible start for the soil bank’s first full 
year, is too likely to be the dominating factor 
in the agricultural debate from now on. A 
workable program, within reasonable bounds, 
will be a miracle unless statesmanship, un- 
discernible as of now, makes itself felt soon. 


Positive Action Toward Development of 
the Resources on Indian. Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957. 


Mr.METCALF. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Council of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago adopted three resolutions ask- 
ing Congress for positive action toward 
development of the resources on Indian 
reservations. : 

These resolutions follow, together with 
the council’s explanatory statement: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Council of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago ask (1) Congress so to 
modify H. Con. Res. 108 (83d Congress) that 
it state positive services to the development 
of the Indian tribal resources in capital in- 
vestments, full utilization-of natural and 
physical resources for the benefit. of the 
people and technical assistance in planning 
and establishing services to provide for the 
utilization of these resources. 

(2) That Congress so’ amend Public Law 
280 that consent of recognized Indian tribal 
organizations must be obtained prior to any 
transfer of jurisdiction of Indian reservations 
from Federal to State governments. 

(3) That the relocation program be so de- 
fined as to present to the Indian peoples 
accurate and true information about reloca- 
tion and its attendant responsibilities and 
satisfactions, and that it not be undertaken 
until all physical and human resources, ac- 
tual and potential, within the reservation 
or its environs fully utilize the skills and 
abilities of the people except as any indi- 
vidual may desire to leave the reservation for 
outside employment or living. 

That this relocation program be developed 
in such a way as to give full consideration 
to the human dignity and value of each 
individual including all family members 
relocated. : 

House Concurrent. Resolution 108 (83d 
Congress) and Public Law 280 enacted July 
1953 are intended to end the supervision of 
Indian affairs by the Federal Government as 
follows: 

H. R. 108 (1) End all Federal relationships 
with the tribe, including p of 
tribal and individual property, all per- 
vision of tribal assets and tribal government 
and all Federal services; (2) Transfer tribal 
assets to individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions or to a trustee as the tribe elects. 
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Allow tribal members to sell their undivig 

share in tribal assets; (3) Distribute wane 
money on deposit in the Uniteq State 
Treasury on a per capita basis. mae 

Public Law 280. Transfer to the State , 
all services formerly provided by the ea 
eral Government, bringing the tribe ang ») 
its members under the laws of the sia: 
Cancel all provisions for tribal self-goye,,. 
ment except the self-government alloweg 
any community under State laws. Canoy 
Federal corporate charters. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that these 
laws are attempts to deal with comple 
social, economic and cultural factors clear 
beyond their domain and with a long pj;. 
torical relationship not so easily broken. 

These factors of culture, economy, and 
social relations must be recognized in th, 
following ways: 

Each tribal organization has over the years 
built relationships not only with the gov. 
ernments of the States in which they are 
severally located, with the Federal Govern. 
ment and its agencies, but also with the 
various members of the tribes themselves, 

Each reservation has physical assets 
greater or lesser value, depending upon jt; 
extent and location. These reservation are, 
are granted to members of the several trite; 
or to tribal arganizations themselves. Under 
such grants is implicit the need to develop 
them for the benefit of members of the trite 
under the conditions of the grants. Sych 
improvements require capital, technical aq. 
vice in land use, and mineral development, 
That the Indians can and do make such in. 
provements is evidenced by the increase of 
Indian holdings of 10 million acres between 
1933 and 1950. 

Under a sustained Federal Government 
policy of land disposal this acreage is now 
being reduced at the rate of 500,000 a year 
beginning in 1953. 

Under the current administration it js 
policy to order the termination of Federaj 
responsibility to tribes with the most val. 
uable assets, many of which have been de. 
veloped in such a way that any dislocation 
of the holdings will devaluate al! of the 
property. 

It must be remembered that the removal of 
property from a tribe or from individuals pro- 
duces instant economic dependency which 
affects not only a single person but an entire 
economy. Such action forces the individual 
into either dependency or relocation. 

Evidences of the inadequacy of services 
already in existence can be gleaned from 
these facts. 

“Proportionately, the Indian population 
during 1953 had 20 times as many deaths 
from measles as did the non-Indian popula- 
tion, 9 times as many deaths from tubercu- 
losis, 4 times as many deaths from pneu- 
monia and influenza and 3 times as many 
infant deaths.” 

“The infant mortality rate of our South- 
west Indians is 139.4 per 1,000 live births as 
compared with 33.2 per thousand for non- 
Indians in the same geographical area.” 

Similarly education and welfare services 
are minimal providing little more than pas- 
sing attention to the needs of the various 
tribes. ' 

The opinion of the American Anthropolo- 
gist indicates the attitudes of the leading 
students of the question: 

1. “The Indian in the foreseeable future 
will remain a series of separate and identi- 
fiable groups despite absorption of some 
individuals.” 

This is in sharp contradiction with Federal 
policy and the American history of cultura 
absorption. This two-pronged tenacity 4 
counts for much of the failure and frustra 
tion in Indian-white relations. 

2. “Over the years, the Indian can expect 10 
consistency in policies regarding him.” 

3. “The interest of the dominant society 
will take precedence over Indian interests 
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decision: Indian interests will 
a oe only when they coincide or 
at least do not contradict white interests.” 
while this dominance of interest is often 
the inevitable product of uncontrollable 
social forces, there are today many instances 
where the predatory hand of vested interests 
deserves severe condemnation. 

4. “That the Indian can do little to affect 
decisions Indians and that sym- 
pathetic non-Indian groups are virtually 
ee turning over of Indian Affairs to 
the States is Inevitable and will result in 
increased hostility and incapacity to render 
the requisite health and welfare services.” 

Furthermore, although it is the essence 
of our American form of government to 
obtain the consent of the governed, we find 
instead Indian organizations and associa- 
tions’ Pp’ the economic and social 
policies of the Federal government. These 

zations have submitted positive ao 

rograms for building decency and self- 
<rernmeei by Indian leadership in 
cooperation with both the Federal govern- 
ment and the several State governments 
which has thus far been ignored. 


I am particularly interested in the 
second resolution because I have spon- 
sored legislation requiring consent of the 
tribes prior to transfer of jurisdiction 
over Indian reservations from Federal to 
State governments. 

However, the Commission of Indian 
Affairs has called this an “insidious pro- 
posal” and has said that its adoption 
would be “the worst thing for the Indian 


people.” 

Mr. Glenn L. Emmons made these 
statements at the final general session of 
the Bureau-tribal conference in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, September 6, 7, and 8, 
1956. Here are Mr. Emmons’ remarks 
on this subject as they appear in the 
minutes of that conference: 

I don’t feel that I could let this oppor- 
tunity pass without clearing up a certain 
point. I don’t think the Indian people have 
amore sympathetic champion than I to your 
problems. I hope you all realize there are 
certain that come up and we hear 
a lot more than you do. Of course, we have 
to sift a lot of suggestions that are made as 
a number of them are notin good faith. 
Sometimes it can be a very insidious proposal 
that looks beautiful, but when you analyze 
it, it is the worst thing for the Indian peo- 
ple. I refer to the word “consent.” I told 
you what my definition of consultation was. 
That word “consent”—I wonder if you know 
what that would involve. In any action 
taken regarding Indian affairs, the council 
of the Indian people would be required to 
be there every time. Can you see what that 
would involve? You can see, too, the amount 
of money that would involve. The U. S. 
Government can’t afford to pay that and I 
doubt if the tribes in America could efford 
to pay for this every week. We should talk 
things over as the Indian people have a lot 
of good suggestions that they can make and 
I think we should carefully listen to every 


it. It is true that only through understand- 
ing can we accomplish anything. Whether 
these meetings will be continued over the 
years, I don’t know. I would like to have 
these meetings every couple of years if pos- 
sible. Remember it costs quite a bit of 
money to have these meetings because we 
feel the Indians are invited guests and we 
should pay their expenses in attending these 
meetings. Some tribes can afford to pa 
their way but others can’t and the poor one 
have to be considered just as well as the 
more fortunate ones. 


“4 
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One of those present commented at 
Salt Lake after hearing the above state- 
ment: “Until I heard this, I thought 
democracy rested on the consent of the 
governed.” 





Would Substitute American Doctrine for 
Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the McComb 
(Miss.) Enterprise-Journal of March 
1, 1957: 

Wovutp SUBSTITUTE AMERICAN DOCTRINE FOR 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Clayton Rand, Gulfport editor, says that 
America needs a new doctrine—an American 
doctrine. He discusses the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Truman doctrine, and the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and then comes up with some de- 
mands for economy in general. He says: 

“President Monroe must have made a mis- 
take when he let his political followers and 
the press name his warning to the world to 
stay out of the South and Central Americas 
as the “Monroe Doctrine.” 

“The idea has spread until Truman who 
tried to keep China out of Korea and didn’t— 
gave us the Truman doctrine. General Mar- 
shall got the crazy idea he could make Na- 
tionalist and communistic Chinese sleep to- 
gether, figured as how he could dish out our 
billions all over the world and convert Com- 
munists into becoming Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Though we dumb taxpayers or our 
grandchildren will have to pay for this wild 
splurge into the third generation, he let us 
call it Marshall aid. He didn’t pay for any 
of it any more than Eisenhower will pay for 
the Eisenhower doctrine, cooked up to save 
the Middle East just like we savéd Korea, 
Egypt, and Asia. In fact, Eisenhower is paid 
by us to spend our substance in the Middle 
East, just like Marshall was paid by the 
American taxpayer to dish out Marshall aid 
all over the globe. 

“Both Marshall and Eisenhower are United 
States Army Generals, and army brass is the 
most extravagant class of spenders on earth. 

“What the country needs above everything 
else right now is an American Doctrine. This 
doctrine is so simple that even old dull 
Dulles can understand it. We have no legal 
or moral right to spend a single dollar of the 
people’s money anywhere outside of our own 
country unless we get a dollar’s worth of 
something in exchange for it, or that its ex- 
penditure is vital to the defense of our own 
country. Nowhere in the Constitution is the 
President or the Congress given the author- 
ity to tax the American people to support 
foreign governments. 

“Many nations have gone busted exacting 
tribute from conquered foes, but we are de- 
termined to be the first to go broke feeding, 
financing and fortifying our foes. We are 
the first to meddle in the affairs of people 
everywhere, and itch to get in every dog 
and cat fight wherever they prowl. 

“How can we finance Communist Tito to 
the tune of a billion, contemplate succor to 
Communist Poland, and then thumb our 
noses at the Soviet? If it is absolutely nec- 
essary to destroy Communism, why fool 
around about it in Yugoslavia, Poland, or 
Egypt? 
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Under any circumstances how do we jus- 
tify ourselves in pouring out our wealth to 
Tito or Nehru, Yugoslavia or India, to pur- 
chase their neutrality with a bribe? They 
are either for us or against us. You can’t 
trust a man like Tito who has both hands 
outstretched for succor, one for United 
States of America and the other for the 
Soviet. 

“In the meantime we are faced with the 
biggest peacetime budget in history—¢71,- 
800,000,000. Ike calls on businessmen to 
avoid unnecessary price increases, especially 
at a time like the present when demand in 
sO Many areas presses hard on short supplies. 
He pleads that increases in wages and other 
labor benefits be reasonably related to im- 
provements in productivity. He calls for a 
commission to study and make recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the Government's 
financial system. He says we must econo- 
mize, balance the national budget, and pay 
something on the national debt and then, ac- 
cording to his own budget, proposes to spend 
money like a drunken sailor. 

“Neither Roosevelt nor Truman, with all 
their orgy of extravagance could match 
Eisenhower who preaches economy out of one 
corner of his mouth and asks for billions to 
squander out of the other. 

“Our economy has become strictly a po- 
litical economy. It’s inconsistent to preach 
thrift while we throw away our substance all 
over the earth. It’s silly to throw away bil- 
lions in the Middle East and waste millions 
right here at home building public housing 
where it is neither wanted nor needed, and 
then prate and preach about the need for 
economy. 

“The American doctrine should first set 
the good example. We should show the 
world we can be strong as we have in the past, 
conserving our own resources and fortifying 
our own defenses. The directions we go 
now—many of them—in the light of history 
lead to chaos and national suicide. And who 
will save us when we are exhausted?” 

The other day we met a distinguished 
journalist and talked with him at length. 
He was pessimistic. Said he, “We now not 
only have a dangerous trend in our country 
but a tempo of the trend which cannot be 
stopped. It means that we have already lost 
our form of government. It is noy only a 
matter of time.” 

Mr. Rand seems to concur with the jour- 
nalist referred to above. Has the trend gone 
so far that it cannot be stopped? This we 
cannot say. But we can say that mighty 
few people seem to indicate a desire to halt 
this dangerous trend. « 





The Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges meets in annual convention in Salt 
Lake City. Utah is honored to be host 
to this great organization, 600 colleges 
strong, and extends congratulations to its 
president, James M. Ewing; its executive 
secretary, Jesse B. Bogue; its other offi- 
cers, directors, and membership. 

Much interest is centered around the 
Salt Lake City convention because our 
country turns to the junior—commu- 
nity—college to accommodate a sizable 
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portion of the influx of students soon to 
reach college. 

It is none too early now for Members of 
Congress to formulate plans to take care 
of the incoming college population. 
Even if we start now, I fear it might be a 
case of too little and too late as it appears 
to be with regard to aid for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The situation brings to my mind the 
fable of “The Fox and the Wild Boar,” 
in which the fox came upon the wild boar 
sharpening his teeth on a rock. “What 
are you doing that for?” asked the fox. 
“Because when the hounds are after me 
it’s too late,” said the wild boar. 


The tidal wave of students is now be- - 


ginning to flood the high schools and 
will soon reach our colleges. Twice as 
many youth will graduate from high 
school in 1969 as did this past year. This 
assures us that by 1970 there will be twice 
as many people attending school on the 
college level. If building construction 
progresses at its present rate of $750 mil- 
lion every year until 1970, there will be 
room for only 4.3 million of the 6 million 
applying for admission. 

What then are we going to do about it? 
President Eisenhower has already made 
a beginning by appointing a Presidential 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Its executive secretary, 
Dr. Elvis Stahr, will be one of the featured 
speakers at the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion this week. Last November the Com- 
mittee released a preliminary report. It 
recommends at the outset that Congress 
appropriate $214 million to be distributed 
among the States to encourage and assist 
every State to develop a State program 
designed to meet its college problems. 
The first thing that Congress can do 
about it is to appropriate this money. 

The President’s Committee takes the 
position that equality of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school is the 
goal to be reached and that four impor- 
tant developments are necessary before 
institutions of high learning are able to 
achieve that goal. These developments 
are: 

Quantity: There must be a sufficient 
number of institutions and faculty per- 
sons to provide for 811 qualified students. 

Quality: The quality of opportunity 
offered must be good. 

Variety: There must be a variety of 
educational institutions under a diversity 
of auspices to offer many choices to indi- 
viduals of various abilities and talents 
who differ in interests, aspirations, and 
beliefs 

Accessibility: There must be facilities 
for education which are accessible to all 
students if equality of opportunity is 
truly to be realized. 

Now how can these goals of quantity, 
quality, variety, and accessibility be real- 
ized? 

More than 20 years’ experience as an 
administrator in a junior college has sat- 
isfied me that at least part of the answer 
may be found in an expanded junior col- 
lege movement. In fact, the Truman 
Commission on Higher Education, of 
which I was a member, stated boldly that 
the bulk of the increased college enroll- 
ment during the next decade should be 
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absorbed by the community—junior— 
college. 

The junior college is usually a 2-year 
local institution—community or re- 
gional—catering to a wide diversity of 
student population. It has an extremely 
practical bent. It goes into all of the 
homes of all of the people who do all of 
the work of the community and helps 
them to do their work better and live 
more happily in those homes. Its 
mother is the high school and its father 
is the university. The father wants 
junior to walk in his footsteps but junior 
is already making some significant foot- 
steps of his own. For example, junior 
is less bound by tradition, less regi- 
mented by standard university curricu- 
lar requirements and far more free to do 
those things most needed to meet the 
needs of his own students and the needs 
of his own community. 

The junior college takes the position 
that there is nothing sacred about the 
word “four,” so fixed by senior institu- 
tions as the minimum number of years 
required for a bachelor’s degree. It 
points out that there are many skilled 
and semiprofessional occupations for 
which youth or adults.might prepare in 
1 or 2 years. Consequently the junior 
college gives a certificate of completion 
to students finishing a.2-year terminal 
curriculum and a title of associate of 
arts or associate of sciences for students 
transferring into the university upon 
completion of the first 2 years of the 
traditional university program. 

Those completing the terminal—non- 
transfer—program are encouraged to 
pursue adult classes in night school. 
Approximately 55 percent of the junior 
college graduates are graduated from 
the terminal programs and go into in- 
dustry or into semiprofessional work 
while 45 percent transfer into the junior 
year of the university. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS SENSITIVE TO 
. COMMUNITY NEEDS 

The junior college has an adaptive 
mechanism within the structure of its 
organization which makes its program 
extremely sensitive to community needs. 
In setting up a terminal vocational pro- 
gram it usually takes steps as follows: 
first, it makes an occupational survey to 
determine positions available in the par- 
ticular occupation being considered; 
second, it organizes an advisory commit- 
tee of people engaged in the occupation; 
third, it develops the course of study with 
the help of the advisory committee; 
fourth, it installs the program; fifth, it 
places the graduates upon completion of 
their school program; and sixth, it su- 
pervises and assists those graduates to 
succeed on the job. 

Now let me give you three illustrations 
out of my own experience to show the 
adaptability of a lecal college which is 
free, as far as its terminal program is 
concerned, from the uniformity and 
regimentation of the university stand- 
ards 


During the darkest days of the de- 
pression when the Weber Junior College 
graduates could not find work, the occu- 
pational survey of the Ogden, Utah, area 
showed that the 3 railroads centering 
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at Ogden could use 25 station agent, 
While hundreds of men applied, no quali. 
fied men were available. Weber Juni, 
College organized an advisory committee 
of 3 union station agents and 2 railroad 
administrators, set up a course for st, 
tion agents, hired the best agent the rai). 
roads had as a teacher, and in 12 months 
turned out 25 good operators, all of whom 
the committee placed in positions. Such 
@ course would not be eligible for creqi; 
or be considered academically respec}. 
able by a university. 

Four years ago our survey showed that 
the hospitals in the Ogden area wer 
short of nurses because the 3- and 4-yea, 
programs of the university were no 
turning out nurses fast enough. we 
formed an advisory committee consist. 
ing of the president of the county meqj. 
cal association, the head nurses of oy 
two hospitals, the director of nursing 
at the State university, the State pres. 
dent of the nursing organization, and the 
State supervisor of nursing registration, 

The committee heard of the nursing 
education research at Columbia Univer. 
sity—encouraged by our esteemed Con. 
gressman FRaNces P. Bo.tton—which 
revealed that by placing the nursing pro. 
gram under the college itself and by 
using the hospitals as a training labora. 
tory, nurses could qualify for registra. 
tion in 2 years instead of a minimum of 
3 or 4 years. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that by permitting the girls 
to live at home instead of living in the 
nursing home at the hospitals, the hos. 
pitals would be freed of the expense of 
the nursing home, could use it for other 

, and the girls’ school life would 
be far more attractive. 

We announced and offered the 2-year 
nursing program. Immediately we had 
more applicants than student stations 
because living at the nursing home 
proved to be the chief barrier to girls 
entering nursing. Fully a year’s time 
was saved by eliminating routine hos- 
pital services which the hospitals re- 
quired the girls to perform long after 
the educational values of these services 
had passed. All of the first 2-year grad- 
uates except one passed the State ex- 
amination last year and I am told 
ranked as high as the nurses with 3 
years’ training in the old program. 

One of the features of the American 
Association of Junior College Convention 
now in session at Salt Lake City isa 
trip to Ogden so the administrators can 
see th. Weber Junior College 2-year 
nursing program firsthand and appraise 
its outcomes. 

Wealth is created by money, materials, 
and men, but the greatest of these is 
men, The dispersal of industry legisla- 
tion passed by Congress last summer 
holds out great promise to communities 
under 200,000 population if conditions 
are right. One requirement is a high- 
class competent labor force. The proven 
ability of Weber Junior College to tum 
out good technicians was one of the im- 
portant considerations leading recently 
to the selection of Ogden as the site of 
the large Marquardt Ram jet-engine 
plant. 
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MEETS THE COMMITTEE'S 

ei OO OF va 
2-year school caters to a widely 
ousted school population. Students 
who want to go on to a 4-year degree can 
find the first 2 years at the 
junior college and then transfer to the 
university. Those desiring a trade or 
semiprofessional preparation can com-~- 
plete a well-rounded 2-year course con~ 
sisting of both vocational and general 
education which is more broadening and 
far richer in social and civic values than 
the narrower work of a strictly trade or 
area vocational school. And those who 
want a@ more narrow intensively vota- 
tional program of shorter duration can 
nd that as well and in a better setting. 

The junior college caters to people of 
allages. Its adult and night school pro- 
gram is meeting with unusual success. 

The junior college is also adapted to 
varying capacities and abilities. It takes 
an intelligence quotient of about 115 to 
gets a C or passing grade in the uni- 
yersities. Two-thirds of our youth have 
not an intelligence quotient that high, 
yet a large percentage can find their 
nitch in the variety of offerings of the 
junior college. Only about one-third 
can complete a 4-year program at the 
university while more than one-half can 
complete a 2-year program at either the 
junior or senior institution. This is one 
of the reasons why one-half of the stu- 
dents in the senior colleges discontinue 
their work on or before the end of the 
sophomore year. 

The junior college is admirably 
adapted to help the student discover his 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. Many 
students are what- President Arthur 
Adams, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation calls late bloomers. 

It strikes me— 


He says— 
that identifying them (the late bloomers) 
and encouraging them is a major task of 
the junior college. 


Many of our most outstanding scholars 
are discovered in the terminal programs 
of the junior colleges, and encouraged to 
go on into the senior schools. ‘These 
valuable young people might otherwise 
never have been discovered. 

The smaller school of the junior col- 
lege variety can give better individual- 
ized instruction than the huge univer- 
sity. Our industrial age is so accus- 
tomed to the goals of speed, mass pro- 
duction and uniformity of product that 
it tends to impose those goals on the col- 


lege to the detriment of the individual 


enrolled. The school should resemble a 
clinic, where each patient is treated in 
accordance with his own needs, more 
than it should resemble a huge factory. 
COMMITTEE’S TEST OF QUALITY 

Several rather reliable followup 
Studies have been made of the success of 
junior college transfer students at the 
university. 

Grace V. Bird, associate director, re- 
lations with schools at University of 
California, arrived at the following con- 
clusion: 

Junior college transfers make records 
Proximately the same as those made " 
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transfers from 4-year colleges and by native 

students. There is clear evidence that junior 

colleges are salvaging a large number of stu- 

dents for success in advanced studies who 

would otherwise have missed them entirely. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE'S 
TEST OF ACCESSIBILITY 

The community college makes college 
available to more people. Coleman 
Griffith, in his book The Junior College 
in Illinois, found that only 19.7 percent 
of high-school graduates went on to col- 
lege when there was no free junior col- 
lege in their community as against 53.5 
percent when a junior college was pres- 
ent. In the latter case, also, 46.7 per- 
cent of the graduates of lower economic 
status were found to be attending the 
junior college. 

George Meany, president of the AFL— 
CIO, has stated that the American work- 
er could not afford in many cases to send 
a child on for 4 years of education, but 
a@ 2-year program could be afforded. 

The Truman Commission found that 
the financial barrier was the greatest 
barrier in the way of equal education 
opportunity to all American youth and 
that the costs to the student are going 
up rapidly. The Commission refers to 
a study of 1 State which shows that only 
1 out of 3 of the highest 10 percent of 
the high-school graduates ever entered 
college. 

W. Hugh Stickler made one of the most 
reliable studies of comparative student 
costs in public senior colleges, private 
senior colleges, public junior colleges, 
and private junior colleges. In these 
costs he included tuition, fees, room rent, 
board, books, supplies, clothing, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous expenses. 
His results are as follows: 


Cost per 

year 
Public senior colleges_.........-..-. $1, 304 
Private senior colleges............-. 1, 531 
Public junior colleges...........--.. 1, 062 


Private junior colleges.............. 735 


It costs the student nearly twice as 
much each year to attend school at a 
public senior college as it does a public 
junior college. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE TEST OF 
QUANTITY AND ECONOMY 


The junior college is more economical. 
Senator Ciirrorp Casz of New Jersey, 
who, incidentally, is an alumnus and 
trustee of Rutgers University, in a recent 
news release describing the advantages 
of the community college, stated: 

Clearly, the community-college plan pro- 
duces the most for the tax dollar. It avoids 
the expensive costs of building dormitories 
and of long-distance transportation. It 
gives the student a chance to live at home, 
to find part-time work among his friends 
and neighbors, and perhaps to combine edu- 
cation and work. 


It is to be hoped that the States will, 
in their planning with the $24 million— 
which I hope our legislation in Congress 
will give them—give careful study toward 
establishing a coordinated system of 
public education beyond the high school 
which will include the junior college as 
an integral part of that public-school 
system and give this segment its fair 
share of dignity, emphasis, and financial 
support. Not long ago the completion 
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of the eighth grade constituted in peo- 
ple’s minds the end of public-school edu- 
cation. The goal was then raised to the 
completion of high school. And now 
nothing short of the completion of the 
junior college is the goal. 





Conservation Successes and Failures of 
Past Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, once 
again our Nation’s Capital is host to the 
North American Wildlife Conference, 
which was born here 22 years ago. 

About 1,500 conservationists are par- 
ticipating in discussions covering the 
whole broad range of conservation, in- 
cluding soil, water, timber, and wildlife. 
Delegates represent all types of organiza- 
tions, public and private in all 48 States, 
the Territory of Alaska, and the Prov- 
inces of Canada and Mexico. 

Traditionally, the conference is opened 
by one of this country’s great conserva- 
tionists, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute 
and former Director both of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and of 
its predecessor, the United States Bio- 
logical Survey. 

In his address today, Dr. Gabrielson 
summarized the conservation successes 
and failures of this past year and listed 
some of the goals for this year. As he 
pointed out, in the 22 years since the first 
conference we have seen a rapid growth 
in the knowledge and understanding of 
conservation problems. But there still 
is much to learn and to teach to those 
who have yet to appreciate conservation 
and what it means to our American way 
of life. 

Dr. Gabrielson’s summary, which is of 
immediate concern to Congress, follows: 

This has been a rather momentous year 
in conservation history. There have been 
successes and failures, but the gains seem 
to be of more significance than the losses. 
So many things have happened that it is 
not possible even to list all of them, but 
it might be well to mention a few. 

The good forestry and wildlife provisions 
in the Soil Bank Act are there because the 
conservationists across the country united to 
put them there. The forestry provisions are 
being implemented, but so far the wildlife 
provisions have been applied very sketchily. 
We hope that during the next year steps 
to carry forward this part of the Soil Bank 
Act will become more fruitful. 

The new Pollution Act, a much stronger 
law than the original legislation, and also 
providing more funds for this important 
work, was another victory for the conserva- 
tion forces of this country. Nevertheless, 
appropriations still are needed to carry it 
out completely, and the victory will not be 
won until adequate funds are made avail- 
able for carrying out this important program. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service’s reorgani- 
gation bill, which upgraded this important 
work in the Department of the Interior and 
provided an assistant secretary for fish and 
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wildlife, was a step forward. It might also 
be mentioned that during the past year, bet- 
ter appropriations have been made available 
for the work of the Forest Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, National Park Service, and 
Soil Conservation Service which reflects the 
conservation thinking, both on the part of 
the public and many of the Members of 
Congress. 

The passage of the bill retaining in public 
ownership lands which the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission had under- 
taken to develop for fish and wildlife pur- 
poses around the Jim Woodruff Reservoir 
was an important victory because of the 
precedent it established. The problem will 
not be resolved, however, until an amend- 
ment to the Coordination Act is passed which 
corrects the loopholes in the present Coordi- 
nation Act and the inequities in the present 
joint land acquisition policy signed by the 
Interior Department and the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

A bill to transfer part of the Wichita Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to the Army failed to 
pass due to the active opposition of prac- 
tically every conservation organization in the 
country. An agreement by the Army to ac- 
cept a use permit as a buffer zone on 3,600 
acres lying along the south boundary of the 
refuge has just been announced. 

Against this we have to list the failure to 
enact the key deer bill, which was passed by 
both the House and the Senate committees. 
It failed, however, to pass the Senate due to 
the last-minute objections on the part of 
one of the sponsors of the bill. We hope for 
better results this year. 

The proposed watered-down amendments 
to the Coordination Act got nowhere. Not 
even committee hearings were held. A much 
more vigorous proposal is being circulated, 
and we hope it will be introduced and 
backed by all conservation groups. If this 
bill can be introduced and supported, it has 
a good chance of passage. 

Bruce’s Eddy Dam authorization got 
through on the omnibus bill, despite the op- 
position of the conservationists. It was in- 
cluded late in the session and there was 
little opportunity for hearings on this item 
and on an item that would turn over to the 
Army engineers a drainage right-of-way 
through the White River refuge, one of the 
major wintering grounds in the refuge sys- 
tem. The proposal gives no voice to the 
Interior Department as to the location of 
drainage canals, no matter how much dam- 
age they might do to the refuge and its pres- 
ent management program. Both of these 
items were saved when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the omnibus bill, and we certainly 
owe him a vote of thanks for that. Both 
items are again included in the present bill, 
and it will take vigorous opposition on the 
part of conservationists to prevent their 
enactment. 

While you are in Washington,~you have a 
fine opportunity to let your Senators and 
Representatives know how you feel about 
these two items. 

In closing this brief legislative summary, 
I think that it is proper to say that con- 
servationists are glad to see so many of the 
stanch conservation Members of both the 
Senate and the House return to serve the 
public further. Senator James Duff, of 
Pennsylvania, was the only outstanding con- 
servationist who was not reelected. All of 
the others who fought valiantly on the con- 
servation side, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, are back with us, and we can all 
rejoice in this fact. 

In putting the fish and wildlife reorgan- 
ization bill into effect, there have been some 
tentative proposals that have been widely 
opposed by conservationists. These, how- 
ever, have not been put into effect. Most 
conservationists have been immensely heart- 
ened at the appointment of a well-known 
conservationist, Ross Leffler, as the new 
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Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 
While we may not always agree with his deci- 
sions, we can be sure that they will be made 
from a conservation point of view. Secretary 
Seaton has also greatly heartened the con- 
servationists by his interest and understand- 
ing of the various matters that have been 
brought to him. It appears that this part of 
the conservation program is again in forward 
gear. 

Many conservationists are particularly 
heartened by the fact that in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reorganization career men 
have been appointed to the important ad- 
ministrative posts. This should do much to 
strengthen the morale of the Service. 

All conservationists are looking forward 
hopefully to the future program now being 
developed in the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We all hope that it will be 
broad enough and imaginative enough to 
really carry on the job and to establish goals 
that will be eminently worth fighting for. 





The Military Obligation of Young 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G.- BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will you 
serve 2 years in the Army under the 
draft, or will you serve 6 months in 
training and then a few years attending 
weekly drills in a nearby armory with 15- 
day training each summer? 

That is the choice confronting the 
young men of America who are under 26 
years of age. Since the Army cannot 
obtain by enlistment enough soldiers to 
keep it at the strength our Government 
believes necessary, the additional men 
must be obtained by the 2-year draft. 

The American people have always op- 
posed maintaining a large Army during 
time of peace. Today the Army is rela- 
tively large, but it is far smaller than 
would be needed in any major emer- 
gency. To meet an emergency the 
United States must now, as it always has 
in the past, depend principally on a 
civilian Army raised in time of need. 
The nucleus of such a large civilian 
Army is our Ready Reserve, composed of 
the National Guard, called the militia 
from colonial days, and the Organized 
‘Reserve. 

‘To meet this need our country now 
has developed a definite policy. The 
youth of America is being given an op- 
portunity to join a Reserve—National 
Guard or Organized Reserve—unit and 
take either 11 weeks or 6 months of ac- 
tive duty training, followed by participa- 
tion in Reserve training for a specified 
time. Reserve training usually consists 
of a 2-hour training period in the local 
armory each week and a 15-day summer 
training period in camp. A reservist re- 
ceives the same pay for each drill period 
as he would receive for each day in the 
Regular Army. 

MEN BETWEEN 17 AND 1814 YEARS OF AGE 

Young men between 17 and 1842 years 
of age—until April 1 of this year—may 
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enlist in the National Guard without ta,. 
ing any basic training and then must 
participate in Reserve training as set 
out above until they reach 28 years of 
age. After April 1 and before October ; 
men between the ages of 17 and 19: 

years of age may enlist in the National 
Guard, take 11 weeks’ training ang Par. 
ticipate in Reserve training until age 92 
Or if the volunteer takes 6 months’ train. 
ing instead of 11 weeks he will be ro. 
quired to serve only 3 years as an actiy, 
reservist. After October 1 enlistment; 
for the 11-week program will cease ang 
only the 6-month program will be jp 
effect. 

MEN FROM 1814 TO 26 YEARS OF AcE 


Until now young men from 1814 years 
to 26 years have had the choice of , 
regular enlistment in the services o; 
waiting for a draft call. They now will 
have a new program which allows the 
young man in that age bracket to ful) 
his military obligation by enlisting jp 
the guard or Organized Reserve for ¢ 
months’ training and Active Reserye 
participation for 5% years. 

The young man may also wait unti) 
called by the draft for 2 years’ active 
duty. After return from 2 years’ train. 
ing, he still has 2 years’ obligation in the 
active Reserves. Since only those needed 
will be drafted, there will be some who, 
although not joining either the Guard or 
Reserve, will not be drafted. It is a cal- 
culated risk that some youths will pre. 
fer to take. 

The program a young man selects does 
not reflect on his patriotism. Young 
men are merely, within certain limita- 
tions, allowed to choose how they will 
serve in peacetime; in the active Army or 
in the Reserve. 



















































Resolution by the Chicago Dental Society 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution drawn 
by the Chicago Dental Society, which has 
been transmitted to me by the board of 
directors of that organization. This res- 
olution concerns H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, 
which have been introduced into the 
Congress by Representative Jenx1ns, of 
Ohio, and Representative Krocu, of New 
York. It represents the deliberate judg- 
ment of a most intelligent and discrimi- 
natory organization, and I believe their 
attitude toward H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 
should be made a part of the Concrzs- 
SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of study by 
all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The resolution from the Chicago Del- 
tal Society follows: 

Whereas self-employed persons such as the 
members of our profession are not permitted 
to realize the tax benefits that are available 
under the Internal Revenue Code to officers 
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ployees of corporations with respect 

and snds placed in private pension and re- 
tirement programs; and 

‘whereas wae patently an unjust dis- 


eal the recently H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10 introduced by Representative JEN- 
KINS, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive KE0cH, Democrat, of New York, embody 
the principles that have underlain similar 
pills introduced by these two men in the past 
several years and gained the approbation and 
support of both major parties, of the Presi- 
dent, of our leading tax authorities, and 
millions of self-employed persons; and 

whereas we feel that the plan has been 
instituted im other countries and found 
workable and feasible and because it is a 
sound program of saving and providing for 
future retirement funds which is of advan- 
tage to the country at large as well as the 
articular individuals involved: Be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Dental Society 
support the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, sometimes referred to as the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal, and urges the Congress to 
enact it into law. 





This Philosophy Is Simple 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD 





A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most comprehensible explanations 
of the operation of socialism and capital- 
ism I have seen in a long time appeared 
a few days ago in my hometown news- 
paper, the Bay City Times. 

It is so well presented that I would 
like to recommend its reading by my 
colleagues and for that reason I am sub- 
mitting it for the Recorp. 

Also dealing with our way of life here 
in America I submit an article which ap- 
peared in» Sunshine magazine recently 
under the heading “In an Ideal Amer- 
ica.” is 8 

The articles follow: 

THIS PHILOSOPHY Is SIMPLE 

[From the Bay City (Mich.) Times of 

February 23, 1957] 

Socialism Jevels down; capitalism levels up. 
Socialism reduces the man who has more. 
Soe ups all, including the fellow who 

ess. 

Reduced to their simplest proportions, let 
us see how these two systems operate: 

Picture a small community of 1,000 men. 
One is wealthy; the others are poor. So- 
cialism levels down by equalizing the wealth 
and now all are poor. ‘ 

Capitalism tries-a different way. The rich 
man is allowed to retain his capital. He in- 
vests it in constructive enterprise. Five men 
develop thriving smaller enterprises required 
to furnish Man No. 1 with the many things 
he needs to operate his big business. This 
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Smaller businessmen also are prospering 
and those in the professions and service 
trades are doing well. There is little need 
for bureaucrats as the whole system operates 
on the basis of the free market with a strictly 
limited government exercising few functions. 

Consequently, taxes are low and the profits 
earned by the big, medium and small busi- 
nesses are plowed back into them for expan- 
sion of their activities. This increases pro- 
duction and makes possible higher wages. 
In turn, the professional men, service trades 
and shopkeepers profit by the increasing 
amount of wealth that is being produced. 

Some doctors, some lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men have earned substantial sums. 
All are free to work as hard as they like and 
to retain and enjoy nearly all of their earn- 
ings. Capital accumulates rapidly, making 
possible a continuous expansion of industrial 
activity. 

To be sure, great inequality still exists but 
the poorest now have more than the richest 
under the leveling down of socialism. Capi- 
talism has leveled up. It hasn’t decreased 
anyone but it has made all more prosperous. 
Of course a few, a very few, are unfortunate 
or handicapped in some manner. They are 
liberally cared for by churches and private 
agencies set up to meet their needs. 

It is better to help everyone up than to 
pull everyone down. 


[From the Sunshine magazine] 
In AN IDEAL AMERICA 


Every person should be free to pursue his 
ambition to the full extent of his abilities, 
regardless of race, or creed, or family back- 
ground. 

To associate with whom he pleases for any 
reason he pleases, even if someone else thinks 
it’s a stupid reason. 

To worship God in his own way, even 
though it is not orthodox. 

To choose his own trade, and to apply for 
any job he wants; and to quit his job if he 
doesn’t like it, or if he gets a better one, at 
any wage he cares to accept. 

To go into business for himself, be his own 
boss, and set his own hours of work, be it 
3 hours a week or 14 hours a day. 

To use his honestly acquired property or 
savings in his own way—spend it foolishly, 
invest it wisely, or even give it away. 

To offer his services or product for sale on 
his own terms, even if he loses money on the 
deal. 

To buy or not to buy any services or prod- 
uct offered for sale, even if the refusal dis- 
pleases the seller. 

To disagree with any other person, even 
with the President of the United States. 

To study and learn whatever strikes his 
fancy, so long as it seems to him worth the 
cost and effort. 

To do as he pleases in general, so long as 
he does not infringe upon the equal right 
and opportunity of every other person. 

This, in a nutshell, is the way of life which 
the libertarian philosophy commends. It is 
the way of individual liberty, of the free mar- 
ket, of private property, of government lim- 
ited to securing rights equally to all. 





Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the January 
issue of the American Legion magazine 
carried an article, We Learned About 
Jap Prisons From the Inside, based upon 
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my interviews with two American serv- 
icemen who had been tried and con- 
victed in Japanese courts under the au- 
thority granted Japan by our agreement 
on the status of our forces. Col. Howard 
S. Levie of the Office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has asked me to 
disclose the identity of the two former 
servicemen so that the Army may in- 
vestigate their complaints of improper 
treatment in the Japanese prisons. 

A part of the article reveals the inepti- 
tude of Army officers who visited the 
prisons from time to time and who, ac- 
cording to the prisoners, seemed more 
interested in friendly relationshps with 
the jailers than in improving conditions 
of confinement. As I talked with these 
boys, I thought it was shocking that the 
Army apparently had made no serious 
effort to be informed of the conditions of 
their imprisonment. I am certain spot 
checks of the prisons or interviews with 
American servicemen after their release 
would have brought out all the facts 
stated in my article, and more. 

I am certain that serious investiga- 
tions undertaken even at this late date 
would reveal all that the Department of 
the Army could learn by interviewing the 
subjects of my article. For this reason, 
and because I do not wish them to be 
subjected to further harassment at a 
time when they are having the greatest 
difficulty in establishing themselves, I 
must decline to .reveal their identity. 
Let me say, however, that I am person- 
ally convinced of the accuracy of their 
reports, and I think the article will have 
been well worthwhile if it arouses the 
conscience of the Defense Department 
with regard to the victims of the status 
of forces agreements. 

In order to publicize my reason for 
protecting the identity of these former 
prisoners of the Japamese, I include 
Colonel Levie’s letter to me and my re- 
ply made to the Secretary of Defense: 
Hon. Frank T. Bow. 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr Bow: I refer to your article en- 
titled “‘We Learned About Jap Prisons From 
the Inside’ which appeared in the January 
1957 issue of the American Legion magazine. 

The Department of the Army, as the desig- 
nated executive agency of the Department of 
Defense for such matters, is in the process 
of investigating the serious charges set 
forth in this article concerning the Japa- 
nese prison installations in which convicted 
United States personnel are confined, the 
conditions under which such personnel are 
confined and the treatment which they re- 
ceive while so confined. We recognize that 
you are as interested as the Department of 
the Army in a fair, impartial, and thorough 
investigation of any charge of mistreatment 
of American servicemen confined in Japa- 
nese prisons to the end that efforts may be 
made to correct any deficiencies that may 
exist. 

Inasmuch as any congressional committee 
which might be called upon to consider the 
charges would require a complete report 
on a matter of this nature, it would be 
greatly appreciated if the full names of “Ed” 
and “Bill,” as set forth in your article, could 
be made available to this office so that the 
investigation may be properly concluded. 

It is noted that in a conversation with 
Mr. Esgain of this office on February 18, 
1957, Mr. Melchior of your office confirmed 
the fact indicated in your article that the 
subject individuals are no longer subject to 
military jurisdiction since they are not mem- 
bers of the military establishment and ad- 
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vised that they have indicated a willingness 
to appear before any congregsional commit- 
tee concerned with the treatment of our sol- 
diers in Japan, 
The results of any investigation will, of 
course, be used for official purposes only. 
Your interest in the welfare of these serv- 
icemen and of those who may find them- 
selves in a similar situation is appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp §. LeEvi£, 
Colonel, JAGC, Chief, International 
Affairs Division. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. Wicser M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I am in receipt of a 
letter from Col. Howard 8S. Levie, JAGC, 
dated February 20, 1957, requesting the full 
names of the men whose experiences were 
described in my article in the American 
Legion magazine entitled “We Learned About 
Jap Prisons From the Inside.” I regret that 
Iam unable to comply with his request. 

These men served their sentences of im- 
prisonment in Japan. They both received 
the type of discharge as provided, [ believe, 
by regulations. Their records made adjust- 
ment to civil life rather difficult, particu- 
larly in the matter of securing employment. 
I do not. wish to subject them to the em- 
barrassment or harassment of further inquiry 
by Army investigators. It might cost them 
their present jobs and upset the whole new 
pattern of existence they have tried to build 
for themselves in their communities. 

Frankly, I am unable to understand why 
the Department of the Army must know the 
identity of these men in order to make a 
complete investigation of the conditions 
which have existed in the various prisons in 
Japan. Apparently your officers have lacked 
either the ability or the desire to penetrate 
the window dressing supplied by the Japa- 
nese officials whenever an inspection was im- 
minent. Some of the inspectors were either 
too anxious to maintain cordial relations 
with the Japanese officials or approached 
their duty with the feeling that the prison- 
ers deserved what they were getting. 

I have found sufficient corroboration of the 
stories of these former prisoners to accept 
their statements as true. It is to be e 
that some persons will attempt to discredit 
them. I hope that your present investiga- 
tion will be more thorough and productive 
than inspections have been in the past. Any 
effort put forth by the Defense Department 
to lessen the hazards of service in foreign 
countries is commendable. However, no 
panacea will cure the first wrong, which was 
the surrender of jurisdiction over our service- 
men in thé first instance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Member of Congress. 





Landlords Dump Tenants for Soil Bank 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I wish 4@ include the following 
letter and petitions forwarded to me by 
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one of my constituents, Mr. Murlir 
Carter, Syracuse, Eans.: 

Enclosed find petitions addressed to you 
and brought to me to forward on to you. 
These petitions are self-explanatory; how- 
ever, I would like to add the following: 
Notices have been sent by six landlords that 
I have heard of and undoubtedly several 
others. Some of the tenants being so noti- 
fied have been with the same landlord for 
over 20 years, so the reason is apparent. We 
are aware of the conditions on the back of 
the soil-bank application but that is felt to 
be too mild and there should be either addi- 
tional teeth added or more instructions from 
a higher level. The fact that the landlord 
may be thrown out of soil-bank participation 
does not help the tenant that has been dis- 

. The notices to vacate are coming 
from both the local and the nonresident 
landowner. You are aware that over half of 
our county is owned by nonresidents and 
surely this is true of our better land. To be 
sure, the sales of the last several years have 
gone to the nonfarmers as the resident farm- 
ers have been too hard hit by Secretary 
Benson and the drought to buy much of any- 
thing, much less the farms that have been 
selling. We have been most pleased by your 
efforts in our behalf, and we are more than 
proud and enthused to have a man in Wash- 
ington with the punch, knowledge, and 
background to give us the kind of repre- 
sentation that the Great Plains sorely needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
MuRiin CaRTER. 

SYRACUSE, Kans. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. FLoyp BreEeDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can 
collect the. soii-bank payments. How can 
the tenants make up for their loss without 
land to farm? We feel that the only solu- 
tion to this is a provision in the soil-bank 
Plan that any landlord who takes his land 
from a tenant, without just cause or for 
personal gain, should not be allowed to col- 
lect from the soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmers and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. ; 

Glen I. Porter, Walter-S. Hardin, Gene 
Schwerdfeger, Leo G. Williams, Robert Crit- 
tenden, Harold Laubach, Charles Van Eddy, 
Warren Wright, Marion O. Aeschliman, J. E. 
Barrett, O. L. Libertus, Coolidge, Kans.; T. 
W. Wright, Kendall, Kans.; George H. Wil- 
liams, Dan McMahan, John Hesse, J. W. 
Royse, John Libertus, John S. Thornburgh, 
Lee Laubach, Oliver Hines, Bernard Wagner, 
Coolidge, Kans.; Roy H. Dunagan, F. N. 
Cheatum, G. R. Schroll, Glen A. Hartshorn, 
William Hoff, Henry Hoff, Syracuse, Kans, 


PETITION To CONGRESSMAN J. FLoyp BREEDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can collect 
the soil-bank payments. How can the ten- 
ants make up for their loss without land to 
farm? We feel that the only solution to this 
is a provision in the soil-bank plan that any 
landlord who takes his land from a tenant, 
without just cause or for personal gain, 
should not be allowed to collect from the 
soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

Fred Westeman, Basil W. Crist, Eldon 
Hamlin, Marion Weckerly, Gene Weckerly, 
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Ray E. Hatton, Ed Kaesler, Richard Kaesler 
C. E. Eberhart, Vernon C. Harper, Jack = 
Holdren, W. A. Kerns, Willis Buhrie, 4 
Westeman, Elmo Kaesler, Clyde Smith, Hari., 
Davis, Dennis Davis, Murlin Carter, S¢ra.,.. 
Kans. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. Floyp BREEDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamijt, 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as re 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at , 
loss for the last three years and now the lang. 
lords are taking their land so they can oq). 
lect soil-bank payments. How can the ten. 
ants make up for their loss without land ;, 
farm? We feel that the only situation to 
this is a provision in the soil-bank plan that 
any landlord who takes his land from a ten. 
ant, without just cause or for personal gain 
should not be allowed to collect from the 
soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problem; 
of the small farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

J. F. Puckett, Cletus A. Simon, D. L. Ling. 
sey, C. W. Schwerdfeger, Lance Crittenden 
Syracuse, Kans., Merle B. Lindner, Owey 
Rinehart, Kendall, Kans.; Charles Howe! 
Lawrence Ochs, Harry Herndon, Jr., Richard 
Cheatum, Fred Morgan, Charles Faulooner, 
Ken Veach, Clarence E. Nicherson, Melyin 
Bennett, Joe E. Johnson, D. L. Hartshorn, 
Linnie Veach,- Robert L. Dunn, Charles sti- 
matz, Arthur Rich, Gerald Downs, Dempsey 
Connor, George A. Potter, L. T. Ashmore, 
Ecwin F. Helm, Syracuse, Kans. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. FLoypd Breepinc 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the Jand- 
lords are taking their land so they can collect 
the soil-bank payments. How can the ten- 
ants make up for their loss without land 
to farm? We feel that the only solution to 
this is a provision in the soil-bank plan that 
any landlord who takes his land from a 
tenant, without just cause or for personal 
gain, should not be allowed to collect from 
the soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

L. J. Eddy,’ E. L. King, Floyd Haslett, 
Coolidge, Kans.; John E. Tracy, James Gril- 
liot, Syracuse, Kans.; John Lampe, Kendall, 
Kans.; Frank Helfrih, Coolidge, Kans: 
Joseph Thomeczek, Joe Englert, Syracuse, 
Kans.; F. C. Hatcher, Coolidge, Kans.; E. L, 
Hatcher, Gary Hatcher, T. A. Barth, C. A. 
Barth, W. R. Barth, Holly, Colo.; Ray Rohl- 
man, Fredrick H. Youngers, Syracuse, Kans; 
William Willinger, Fred Helfrich, Coolidge, 
Kans.; Lawrence Herrmann, Syracuse, Kans.; 
Edward Lampe, Kendall, Kans; WwW. J. 
Schweiterman, Leon Burkhart, Syracuse, 
Kans.; Paul Crist, Odie Collins Haysier 
Branine, Wayne Branine, Coolidge, Kans; 
F. J. Branine, Holly, Colo.; Leslie Earl Hazen, 
J. W. Conard, Coolidge, Kans.; R. N. Barth, 
Holly, Colo. 





Mr. Nixon’s. Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Vice President Nixon has gone 
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abroad to create good will for America. 
all the reports from Africa where he is 
rep President Eisenhower indi- 
cate his tour has met with tremendous 
success and that it will result in real 
penefit to our country and the free world. 
1 wish to call to the attention of the 


House, the following editorial which ap- 
in the New York Times on March 


3, 1957. 
The editorial follows: — 
[From the New York Times of March 3, 1957] 
Mr. NrIxon’s MISSION 


Vice President Nixon is on an important 
trip. He is giving fresh emphasis to our 
concern the continent of Africa as 
a whole and some of the states within it in 
particular. 

Originally the purpose of the Nrxon mis- 
sion was to represent the President at the 
inauguration of a new free government on 
the West Coast of Africa, when the historic 
Gold Coast becomes the Commonwealth of 
Ghana on Wednesday. Since then, however, 
the scope and objectives of the trip have 
been enlarged. Mr. Nixon will go to seven 
African states, in addition to Ghana, and 
will also make a stop in Italy. In each of 
nis visits he will bear a message of interest 
and goodwill from the United States. 

The Vice President is no stranger to this 
sort of activity. He has traveled as an envoy 
to express Our national interest in Asia, in 
tatin America and, most recently, in Europe. 
He has been consistently successful in this 
capacity. 

Behind and beyond all this lies the gradual 
emergence of the Dark Continent from some 
of its darkness. It has frequently been said 
that Africa is “stirring” and this is true. 
New modes of thought and behavior are mak- 
ing themselves felt. Some new political 
structures, such as those in Ghana, the 
Sudan, and north Africa are being developed. 
Some areas are already even further ad- 
vanced. It is a time of change and growth. 

It is the aim of the United States—and 
some other great powers—to help to make 
this change and growth orderly, fruitful, and 
free. We are conscious of the tremendous 
resources Of the continent, not merely in 
material things, but also in human beings. 
It is right, therefore, that we show our 
interest not merely in plantations and mines. 
We are also interested in persons and con- 
cerned for them. It is a vital part of the 
Vice President’s mission to show this con- 
ng He has made a good start in that 
role. 





Post Office Hopes Go Glimmering as 
White House Stops Building Plans— 
Vacant Lot Owned by Government 
Called Ike’s Half Acre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing story appeared on the front page of 
the Carthage (Tenn.) Courier newspa- 
per, dated February 21, 1957: 

Hopes for a new post-office building at 
Carthage, which had been alternately low 
and high for the last 2 years, went to a new 
low this week with the announcement that 
the White House has ordered a halt to all 
construction plans to help stop inflation. 
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Senator Abert Gore told friends here last 
week that the lease-purchase program has 
been stopped. Representative Joz L. Evins 
told the Courier this week the history of the 
cessation. His letter fully explaining the 
situation follows: 

“The long-anticipated Federal building 
and post-office construction program is be- 
ing stalled and delayed by orders from top 
Officials in the administration. 

“This week Administrator Franklin Floete, 
head of the General Services Administration, 
which supervises the Federal building pro- 
gram, testified before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that he has received in- 
structions from the White House, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director of 
the Budget that the construction of Federal 
buildings and post offices under the lease- 
purchase program will be deferred for the 
time being because of the fear that these 
construction projects will contribute to in- 
flationary pressures. ‘ 

“Two years ago, President “isenhower in 
his state of the Union message endorsed a 
long needed and awaited public-building 
program and stated that the time had ar- 
rived when we must move forward in the 
constfuction of needed post offices and Fed- 
eral buildings. When the President came 
before the Congress this year, he stated, 
however, that because of inflationary condi- 
tions that projects which could be deferred 
would be postponed. After the President 
made this statement, Administrator Floete 
and Post Office officials were instructed to 
halt the Federal building program. 

“The Congress has approved construction 
of almost 160 Federal buildings under the 
lease-purchase program; however, only one, 
@ post office at Rock Island, Ill., is under 
construction. Representative Jones of Ala- 
bama announced, shortly after Administrator 
Floete told Congress of the halted construc- 
tion, that hearings will be scheduled by the 
House Public Works Committee to investi- 
gate and inquire into the workability of the 
Federal lease-purchase building program. 

“Many are of the opinion that the econ- 
omy of this Nation is spotty in areas and 
that construction and improvement of need- 
ed post-office buildings in certain regions 
would bolster the economy. 

“The halting of this program just as it was 
getting underway was done by administra- 
tive action, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Congress had passed the required legis- 
lation and authorized sufficient appropria- 
tions to initiate the program. Deferment of 
this domestic program does not meet with 
the approval of a large number of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

“In his testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Administrator Floete 
did indicate that the Federal agencies will 
proceed with the acquisition of sites for 
Federal buildings and contracting for archi- 
tectural plans will be completed for con- 
struction, but the actual building will be 
halted until the present order is rescinded 
by the White House. 

“A number of Federal buildings and post 
offices in our district and State affected by 
this order includes buildings at Carthage, 
Smith, Lafayette, Hartsville, Woodbury, and 
Murfreesboro, plus additions to buildings at 
McMinnville, Fayetteville, Kingsport, Nash- 
ville, and other locations.” 


In a recent issue of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean there also appeared a story by 
News Columnist Elmer Hinton which in- 
dicates that the vacant post-office lot 
held in Carthage, Tenn., for more than 
17 years, with weeds growing on the lot, 
has now been named in honor of the 
President. It is called Ike’s Half Acre. 
Columnist Hinton and Carthage Editor 
Sam Neal indicate that construction of 
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a building in Carthage would certainly 
not contribute to inflationary pressures, 
but would perhaps help relieve some 
of the spotty unemployment and busi- 
ness lag. 

Mr. Hinton’s comments follow: 

HERE'S A DOUBTFUL HONOR For IKE 
(By Elmer Hinton) 

In Carthage a plot of ground has been 
named for President Eisenhower. The honor 
was bestowed by the editor of the Carthage 
Courier. 

It’s being called Ike’s Half Acre, where a 
new $300,000 post office was to have been 
built. 

“But now the post office won't be built,” 
comments Editor Sam Neal, “because the 
administration is afraid it might cause infla- 
tion.” 

“Last year, before the election,” the edi- 
torial said, “the General Services Adminis- 
tration was bursting at the seams with rush- 
ing building plans. They told us the actual 
work would begin by late summer or fall. 
Then, after the election, plans had to be 
changed in a few particulars. Purely a tech- 
nical proposition. The old delaying game 
was really on. 

“Now we learn the White House has called 
off the program. That's because it might 
cause inflation. What a laugh. A $72-bil- 
lion budget, covering the biggest spending 
spree, the biggest tax take in history, is 
shrugged off as a mere bagatelle. 

“Now the weeds can continue their 17 
years’ growth on the Government’s Main 
Street lot—Ike’s Half Acre. If the sight 
of this town’s eyesore assails the esthetic, at 
least it will remind us that we are doing 
our little bit to stave off national catas- 
trophe.” 





Practice of Labor Racketeers Well Known 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the McClellan subcommittee 
investigating labor racketeering is per- 
forming a real service for our country. 
Further, the chief beneficiary of the ex- 
pose now under way will be the union 
member. 


Iam calling attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the fact that while the McClellan com- 
mittee holds the spotlight today many 
of the facts were well known by several 
Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives, namely, the gentleman 
from Michigan, the Honorable Crare E. 
HOFFMAN, and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, the Honorable WINT SMITH. AS 
members of a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Labor and 
Education, these Members were in ‘pos- 
session of many facts that are being re- 
vealed today but. unfortunately some- 
where along the line, their efforts to 
expose to the light of day vicious labor 
practices were prevented. 

We can, however, Mr. Speaker, be 
thankful that the Senate committee has 
the courage to tackle a problem which 
is bound to react against all members of 
the committee by the racketeer in labor 
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who has been concerned only with lining 
his pockets with questionable gold. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I am including a timely 
editorial that appeared in the Hastings, 
Mich., Banner on February 28, 1957, 
which points out the work that Mr. 
Horrman and his subcommittee did to 
expose rackéteering in the ranks of 
labor: 

A special Senate committee headed by 
Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas, 
has begun a full-scale investigation of labor 
racketeering. This probe which has the 
strong support of Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration as well as labor lead- 
ers of the caliber of Walter Reuther and 
George Meany is expected to produce facts 
concerning unsavory connections between 
some labor units and organized crime that 
may suggest long-overdue corrective meas- 
ures. 

Oddly enough, this investigation is out to 
cover the same area that Michigan’s Repre- 
sentative Clare E. Hoffman attempted on his 
Own several years ago. 

At that time, however, organized labor, 
including Meany and Reuther, as well as 
liberals in the House and Senate attacked 
Hoffman as a “labor ‘baiter” and ridiculed 
him as a reactionary of the old school who 
hadn't yet moved into the 20th Century. 

McCLELLAN and his committee are thus out 
to do what Hoffman said needed to be done 
more than 4 years ago. So, instead of being 
a “reactionary” in this instance, Hoffman 
was merely years ahead of the liberals. 

Formerly labor leaders, almost to a man, 
seemed to be extremely touchy and resent- 
ful of criticism. Any and all suggestions 
that implied unsavory practices and connec- 
tions in sections of the labor movement, 
were taken as reactionary attacks on labor 
itself. 

Labor leaders who at first accepted the 
support of Communists on the ground that 
they were “fellow travelers” (and resented 
criticism of this policy) later and on their 
own initiative cleaned house of Red connec- 
tions. Responsible labor leaders now seem 
anxious to give their full support and bless- 
ing to a congressional probe designed to help 
crush racketeering elements in labor. 

All this indicates real progress on the road 
to labor statesmanship. 

Business had to go through the same sort 
of “growing pains” and still hasn’t found 
the perfect answer. Despite the existence of 
better business bureaus and trade associa- 
tions that attempt to enforce fair practices 
within their special areas and chambers of 
commerce that keep a lookout on the local 
level, it still takes a full scale investigation 
now and then to keep everyone honest—and 
probably always will. 





Sixteen Latin American Ambassadors 
Visit the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week Nashville and middle Tennes- 
see has been the host to some 16 Am- 
bassadors from South America touring 
Tennessee and honoring the memory of 
Cordell Hull, the author of the good 
neighbor policy, and beloved Tennessee 
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statesman who did so much to promote 
friendly relations, international good 
will and peace. These Ambassadors 
and representatives of neighboring na- 
tions from South America, and others 
from Washington, flew to Memphis 
where they were welcomed by the Hon- 
orable Edmund Orgill, mayor, city of 


“ Memphis, later to Nashville where they 


were greeted by the Governor of Tenne- 
see, Gov. Frank Clement, and other Ten- 
nessee officials. 

Tennessee was most pleased to be host 
to our friends and neighbors south of 
the border. 

The names of the 16 Ambassadors and 


the countries they represent are as 


follows: 

Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Ambas- 
sador of Nicaragua. 

Dr. Hector David Castro, Ambassador 
of El Salvador. 

Hon. Victor Andrade, Ambassador of 
Bolivia. 

Hon. Manuel Tello, Ambassador of 
Mexico. 

Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, Ambas- 
sador of Guatemala. 

Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Ambassador 
of Cuba. 

Dr. Adolfo A, Vicchi, Ambassador of 
Argentina. 

Hon. Gonzalo J. Facio, Ambassador of 
Costa Rica. 

Dr. Jose Chiriboga, Ambassador of 
Ecuador. 

Hon. Oswaldo Chavez, Ambassador of 


y. 

Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Ambas- 
sador of Honduras. 

Hon. Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador of 
Mexico to the Organization of American 
States. S 

Dr. Cesar Tulio Delgado, Ambassador 
of Colombia to the United States. 

Dr. Fernando Lobo, Ambassador of 
Brazil to the United States. 

Hon. Eduardo Augusto Garcia, Ambas- 
sador of Argentina to the United States. 

Dr. Jose T. Ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States. 

Because of the interest shown by these 
diplomatic representatives of our Latin 
American neighbors and the indicated 
desire to pattern projects after our great 
Tennessee Valley Authority, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have reprinted in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean, issue of March 3, 
1957, describing the visit by the Latin 
American Ambassadors to the TVA in- 
stallations. 

The article follows: 

VISITING AMBASSADORS ENVISION -OwN TVA’S 

KNOXVILLE.—Sixteen Latin American Am- 
bassadors wound up @ 3-day visit to Ten- 
nessee yesterday with a glimpse, by air and 
land, of Tennessee Valley Authority instal- 
lations. 

Coming here from Nashville aboard two 
Air Force the diplomats flew 
over TVA dams on the Tennessee River and 
also saw the steam power plant, 
described by TVA as the world’s largest. 

From Knoxville, they motored to Fort 
Loudoun Dam near Lenoir City, Tenn., for 
a closeup look at 1 of the 9 barriers erected 
on the stream for flood control, navigation, 
and power purposes. 

The visittors from south of the border 
then boarded planes to return to Washington. 
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Almost to ® man, they expresseq {n; 
in the TVA program of regional developmenr 

“The TVA program has been followeq and 
studied by all Latin American countries » 
said Luis Quintanilla, Mexican Ambassadg, 
to the Organization of American States 

Alluding to the controversy over Private 
versus public power, Quintanilla said it was 
necessary for the Mexican Government to 
provide as much power as possible for its 
people “because private initiative ha; not 
developed in our country to the point where 
bt oy do things for the people on a large 

Guatemalan Ambassador Jose Luis Cryy. 
Salazar said he hoped that a river develop. 
ment program similar to TVA could be 
established in his country. 

“We have both public and private power 
now, but we could use a lot more,” he 

eclared 


d ; 

Gonzalo J. Facio, Ambassador of Costa 
Rica, said the Tempisque River in Costa Rica 
was ripe for a TVA-type development. 

“We have to apply the TVA multiple-use 
program to this stream,” he said. “It causes 
much during the flood season ang 
we have a great need for power.” 

The diplomats were invited to Tennessee 
to help promote the Cordell Hull founda. 
tion, which has as it purpose promotion of 
a “good neighbor policy” by sponsoring 
scholarships for the interchange of “ollege 
students between the United States ang 
Latin American countries. 





Slovaks Pay Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the December 28, 1956, issue of 
the Allentown (Pa.) Times. The article, 
entiled “Slovaks Pay Tribute to President 
Wilson,” written by John C. Sciranka, 
editor of American Friends of Slovak 
Fredom, follows: 

Siovaks Pay TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT WILSON 
(By John C. Sciranka) 


Slovaks in America and abroad paid trib- 
ute to President Woodrow Wilson on his cen- 
tennial birthday, December 28. There is a 
story that Wilson’s first interest in the op- 
pressed nations was awakened by a book 
Racial Problems in Hungary, written by Dr. 
Seton Watson, better known as Scotus Viator 
(Scotch Traveler), who visited Hungary and 
Slovakia 50 years ago. Watson's book was 
left by a Slovak milkman on Wilson’s porch 
at Princeton University, where the late Presi- 
dent and Governor of New Jersey was also 
president. 

Wilson is remembered as champion of 
“small nations.” However, few liberated na- 
tions during World War I were willing to do 
as much for President Wilson as the Slovaks. 

Before Dr. Thomas G. k, first Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia left for his liberated 
country, he revealed to Wilson that the cap- 
ital city of Slovakia, Bratislava, then known 
in Hungarian as Pozsony and in German 4s 
Pressburg, would be named in his honor as 
Wilsonove. President Wilson being familiar 
by then with the history of the Slovaks and 
their capital city, Bratislava, refused this 
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great honor. He did not want the Slovaks 
to make such great sacrifice. 

This story was corroborated by Col. Stephen 
Bonsal, author of Pulitzer prize winner, Un- 
finished Business (about the Versailles Peace 
conference, etc.), and also author of Suitors 
and Suppliants, in which he has a special 
chapter about Msgr. Andrej Hlinka and Gen. 
Milan R. Stefanik, both known and immortal 
Slovak leaders, whom Bonsal, as confidential 
interpreter of President Wilson, has met. 

I had @ happy and rare privilege to know 
Colonel Bonsal personally. His many letters 
to me are of great historical value and some 
are mentioned in the recent Slovak White 
Book (1,000 pages) by Dr. Ferdinand Durcan- 
sky, who, although an international lawyer 
and diplomat, considers these letters a “miss- 
ing link” to marty questions, to which he was 
seeking answers for his books. All these 
letters mention President Wilson and his 
affiliation with the Slovak and Czech cause 
for liberation. 

Colonel Bonsal, whose son Phillip W. Bon- 
sal, American Ambassador to the Republic of 
Colombia, is presently with the United States 
delegation at the U. N. General Assembly as 
chief of political liaison, was with the fa- 
mous Colonel House, the closest to Wilson. 
And Colonel Bonsal informed Wilson about 
the Slovak problem. Shortly before his death 
in Washington, D. C., where I had the privi- 
lege to visit him on many occasions, Col. 
Stephen Bonsal put the following words in 
writing: “Today the lovers of truth and jus- 
tice are promised another chance through 
the United Nations. The failure to do justice 
to the Slovaks at the Peace Conference after 
World War & was the piece of unfinished 
business which I most regretted; I hope to 
see it redressed.” 

Because President Wilson refused to have 
the city of Bratislava, capital of Slovakia, be 
named after him, nevertheless in the capital 
of ‘Czechoslovakia, the historical city of 
Prague, @ Wilson Square (Wilsonova name- 
site), with his monument was established. 

The late Arthur Brisbane, famous Ameri- 
can editor, while visiting Prague, keenly ob- 
served and praised the people of Czecho- 
slovakia, that when men passed Wilson's 
monument, they tipped their hats, as they 
do in front of churches. President Wilson 
was held in high esteem by the Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

Children in the schools of Czechoslovakia 
recited special prayers for President Wilson, 
calling him “Uncle.” I still remember a 
prayer, which was recited to me by Dr. Jaro- 
slay Novak, who was Cincul General in New 
York City, after returning from Warsaw, 
where he was with the Czechoslovak Em- 
bassy and there met Pope Pius XI, who was 
papal nuncio in Poland. When-Dr. Novak 


spoke of Wilson and the love of the people- 


of Czechoslovakia for this great American 
President, tears came to his eyes. He recited 
how children, after saying their evening 
prayer to their guardian angel, added a 
special prayer for “Strychko” (Uncle) Wil- 
son. In one of the books on the life of 
President T. G. Masaryk, it is stated that 
Masaryk warned President Wilson not to 
come to Europe to attend a peace conference. 
Masaryk found Wilson too obstinate in his 
opinions. Masaryk felt that President Wil- 
son’s very directness would prevent him from 
understanding European statesmen and he 
felt that he would not be quite at home in 
the batreds of Europe. 

Colonel Bonsal, on the other hand, felt 
that although Masaryk had great admiration 
for Wilson since both were scholars and uni- 
versity professors, nevertheless, Masaryk had 
to play Ris game with Lloyd George and 
“Tiger” Clemenceau and he felt that Wilson’s 
obstinacy and forwardness would cause im- 
plications, which would harm Czecho- 
slovakia. , . 

Masaryk signed the Pittsburgh Pact with 
the Czechs and Slovaks on May 30, 1918. 
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The writer at that time, as a youth, carried 
an American flag in the parade which greeted 
Masaryk in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Pittsburgh 
Pact later was called a scrap of paper by 
President Masaryk, which caused ill feeling 
between the Czechg.and Slovaks. The Slo- 
vaks stuck to the 14 points of President 
Wilson and, therefore, they still feel with 
Colonel Bonsal that justice for Slovakia is an 
unfinished business of the United States of 
America and the United Nations. 

President Wilson did all he could for the 
liberation of small nations, therefore we pay 
tribute. to him on his centennial birthday. 





Resolution Endorsing Alaska-Hawaii 
Statehood Adopted by Western States 
Conference of Democrats, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., February 17, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to present 
to the attention of all the Members of 
this great legislative body the following 
resolution dealing with the important 
subject of Alaska-Hawaii statehood. The 
resolution was adopted by the recent 
Western States conference of members 
and leaders of the Democratic Party in 
San Francisco, Calif., February 17, 1957: 
RESOLUTION ENDORSING ALASKA-HAWAII STATE- 

HOOD ADOPTED BY WESTERN STATES CONFER- 

ENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history of 
mankind because it is a united Nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
devised a method and program of incorporat- 
ing Territories, which method, as a first step 
leading to the full privileges of statehood, 
imposes on the people of such Territories the 
obligations of the citizens of the several 
States, while withholding from such terri- 
torial citizens, however, the basic rights of 
self-government and full representation in 
the councils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been in- 
corporated as Territories of the United States 
for many years, and by the very act of such 
incorporation as United States Territories 
have been promised the full privileges of 
statehood with first-class citizenship for the 
peoples of Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas both political parties have recog- 
nized that every consideration of fairness de- 
mands that the people of these Territories be 
given the full privileges of American citizen- 
ship in their platforms and other party dec- 
larations; and 

Whereas the granting of statehood to these 
Territories will strengthen the United States 
immeasurably in human resources and in its 
foreign relations, particularly as regards the 
great Pacific Basin area; and 

Whereas we in the West have a particular 
interest in and close ties with the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this western Democratic State 
conference, That Alaska and Hawaii be ad- 
mitted to the Union in this year 1957; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to every western Senator and Congress- 
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man, and that each of them be requested to 
make every effort to see that bills to grant 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii be promptly 
considered and passed. 





Whittaker for the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the many who heartily endorse Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s nomination to the 
United States Supreme Court of Charles 
E. Whittaker. Mr. Whittaker is the 
first native-born Kansan to be selected 
to serve in our Nation’s highest tribunal. 

The Washington Sunday Star news- 
paper March 3, 1957, presents an excel- 
lent account of Mr. Whittaker’s desire 
to become a lawyer and his outstanding 
record as a member of the legal profes- 
sion. A portion of the article follows: 

SKUNK TRAPPING HELPED WHITTAKER GET 

SCHOOLING 

Charles E. Whittaker, nominated yester- 
day to the Supreme Court, had his eyes on 
the legal profession while still in country 
school in Kansas. 

The foundation of his law education was a 
$700 nest egg he had acquired by selling fur 
pelts from his trapline as a boy. 

He was born on a farm 6 miles south of 
Troy, Kans., on Washington’s Birthday, 1902. 

“‘My most frequent catches,” he recalled in 
telling about his trapline, “were skunks, and 
although their furs brought me $3 each, they 
didn’t make me very popular at school. 
Many times the teacher sent me home.” 

But the trapline profits grew and 3 years 
after finishing grade school he came to 
Kansas City, intent on getting a legal educa- 
tion. 

PASSED BAR BEFORE GRADUATION 

It took a little doing to get into the old 
Kansas City School of Law without a high- 
school education, but the determined youth 
promised to catch up on his high-school 
courses while studying law. At the same 
time he worked as an office boy for a law firm. 

Justice Whittaker passed the Missouri bar 
examination in 1923, a year before he finished 
law school. 

Since then he has argued cases from police 
courts to the United States Supreme Court 
and in State courts from Maine to California. 

Eight years after going to work for the firm 
of Watson, Gage & Ess he became a junior 
partner. He became a full partner in 1930. 

Mr. Whittaker was elected to the board of 
governors of the Missouri bar in 1948. Five 
years later he was elected president of the 
board, 

His appointment to the Federal district 
bench in 1954 and to the circuit court of ap- 
peals post last fall received wide endorsement 
from members of the bar. ~ 


Mr. Whittaker’s birthplace is located 
in my congressional district. Residents 
of Doniphan County have nothing but 
high praise for his background. Resi- 
dents of both Kansas and Missouri are 
proud of his recognition. We all know 
he will be a credit to the Court and he 
will make his mark of contribution to the 
honor, prestige, and integrity of that 
body. In. the Washington Post and 
Times Herald newspaper, March 4, 1957, 
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appears an editorial which clearly indi- 
cates approval of Mr. Whittaker’s selec- 
tion by this outstanding newspaper. The 
editorial follows: 

WHITTAKER FOR THE BENCH 


President Eisenhower’s nominations to the 
Supreme Court have followed a rather con- 
sistent pattern. He likes to name relatively 
young lawyers, usually in their fifties, who 
have made a good reputation in private prac- 
tice and have had some experience on the 
bench. As yet he has not gone to the De- 
partment of Justice or to Congress for a Su- 
preme Court nominee. In this respect he has 
sharply departed from the practice of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 

The naming of Chief Justice Warren in 
1953 does not conform to the general pattern 
because, as the President has noted on sev- 
eral occasions, he thought the Chief Jus- 
tice should be well known to the Nation—a 
man in whom the rank and file would have 
immediate confidence. The three Associate 
Justices named by Mr. Eisenhower have not 
been well known to the country, although 
each has been highly respected in his own 
area. Justice Harlan had been a member of 
the United States court of appeals before his 
elevation to the Supreme Court and Justice 
Brennan had been a member of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. The new nominee, 
Charles Evans Whittaker, has served on both 
the Federal district and appellate courts in 
Missouri by appointment of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The fact that Judge Whittaker is not na- 
tionally known is no argument against him. 
His reputation in the Middle West, both as a 
lawyer and as a judge, is excellent. His 
friends say he has been “law struck” since he 
was a boy. That description would seem to 
be well substantiated by the fact that, in ad- 
dition to his farm work, he maintained a 
trapline while attending elementary school 
and saved more than $700 from the sale of 
skunk (and other) furs to put himself 
through law school. 

In practice and on the bench Judge Whit- 
taker has lived up to his reputation as a 
prodigious worker. His industry has helped 
to clear the dockets of the courts he has 
served. In addition he is said to be a sort of 
tender nursemaid to the law. He is a Re- 
publican, but his highest devotion has been 
to his profession rather than to politics. His 
judicial temperament is attested by the en- 
thusiasm of Democratic as well as Republi- 
can legislators from the Kansas City area 
over his nomination. On the High Bench 
we may reasonably expect him to be a dedi- 
cated jurist rather than an advocate of any 
particular doctrine or line of reasoning. 

There may. be a touch of nostalgia in the 
selection of a namesake of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes so soon after the 
appointment of the grandson and namesake 
of Justice John Marshall Harlan. But the 
significant thing is that the President is 
reaching out for men of high ability whose 
lives have been given to law at the bar and 
on the bench. 


More Grassroots Science Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct the attention of the House to a 
very thought-provoking article by Mal- 
vina Lindsay in the Washington Post of 
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February 27, 1957. Miss Lindsay’s col- 
umn concerns itself with one of the very 
pressing matters our country faces. 
That is the problem of the supply’ of 
well-trained scientists. Much has been 
heard from leaders in Government and 
education on the dire necessity for edu- 
cation in the scientific field. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Defense 
Department—all have decried the small 
number of students of high school age 
who are interested in higher mathe- 
matics and the sciences and who are anx- 
ious to pursue an education in these 
fields. I think Miss Lindsay well points 
out that the teaching of mathematics 
and science is inadequate and uninspired. 
She also dwells on the fact that many 
high school students turn away from ca- 
reers in these fields because of study 
difficulties. I agree with her that one 
of the ways to overcome this difficulty 
is to start early. In my judgment, it is 
too late at the high school level to build 
up any love for or desire to study mathe- 
matics. ‘This, it seems to me, should be 
done in the elementary schools. It will 
require adequate, devoted, and self- 
sacrificing teaching personnel for it will 
be no easy task. However, if the United 
States is to hold its leadership in the 
physical sciences—and there is some 
question as to whether or not it now 
leads—an all-out effort must be made 
in the lower grades to direct young stu- 
dents into this field. The opportunities 
are great and the challenge is greater. 

The article follows: - 

More GRassRoots SCIENCE NEEDED 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

The house that Jack built has its analogy 
in the problem this country faces of getting 
its urgently needed scientists. 

How children feel about mathematics in 
the fifth and seventh grades determines the 
future of many a potential scientist, a poll 
recently made by the University of California 
at Los Angeles indicates. Other studies em- 
phasize that the future scientist’s interest 
in mathematics and science must begin at 
least in the secondary school. 

But this interest is largely determined by 
the type of teacher in the mathematics or 
science class. 

The type of teacher in turn depends on 
whether the school offers enough in salaries 
and facilities to offset the raids industry is 
making on science teachers. 

Dr. Edward Teller, a leading nuclear physi- 
cist, recently said it was too late for the 
United States to maintain its lead in physi- 
cal science—that the leadership would pass 
in 10 years to the Soviet Union. But Robert 
Carleton, executive secretary of the National 
Science Teachers Association, insists the 
United States can retain its lead if the lot 
of high school and college teachers of science 
is improved. 

Much thought is now being directed to 


fellowships to improve teaching of science, 
mathematics and engineering in the United 
States. It is also, through a project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, do- 
ing someting about a neglected phase of 
high school science tools to 
do a competent job. Studies are being made 
of the best techniques for science teaching 
including laboratory equipment, films, kits 
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and do-it-yourself kits for experiments ,; 
home. : 

Many high-school students tend to shun 
careers in science, atomic science partic. 
larly, because they believe such study too 
difficult. They are also often discourageq 
by parental attitudes toward scientific ¢,_ 
reers. Poor teaching and lack of community 
eenEeerenn of modern science are respon. 

le. 

Many good science teachers leave the class. 
room for industry for economic reason, 
But another cause of their discontent is often 
overlooked; namely, their lack of Opportunity 
to participate in research. 

A research scientist at George Washington 
University puts it this way: “Anyone today 
who has the desire and the energy to master 
a science well enough to teach it is not likely 
to be satisfied to teach for long unless he also 
has a chance to participate in the pleasures 
and stimulation of research.” 

High school science classrooms are often 
bleak, unchallenging places to both teachers 
and pupils. If better facilities for experj- 
mentation were provided, science would not 
seem so remote from everyday life to the 
pupil, and might acquire more meaning to 
the community. 

Much valuable research can be done with 
simple instruments, the research scientist 
previously quoted points out. One way of 
restoring public interest in science, he be. 
lieves, would be to decentralize scientific re. 
search so that the average citizen would once 
again have personal contact with it as he 
did in earlier days when every neighborhood 
had its part time or amateur scientist. 

To that end, he would have modest re. 
search centers developed in high schools ang 
perhaps in some smalltown hospitals, and 
thus return science to the grassroots. Tech- 
nical support and guidance for these could be 
provided from larger research centers. 

The public attitude toward scientists, basic 
ones especially, has handicapped scientific 
development in this country. Scientists 
have great prestige—as well as high salaries— 
in the Soviet Union. American society tends 
to regard them as visionaries, eccentrics, 
sorcerers, or useful though half-baked 
geniuses. Much of this attitude could be 
changed if science could be brought down to 
earth and given community appeal through 
the high-school classroom. 


Farmers Object to Even Lower Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture’s proposed 
change in grain grading standards is of 
much concern to my constituents. It 
appears to be of benefit to no one, per- 
haps with the exception of some grain 
processors, but it would mean ever lower 
prices to the farmer who is already in 
economic trouble. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request permission to insert copy of 4 
letter written to Secretary Benson by 
farmers in my congressional district: 

MaHNoMEN, MInn., February 26, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. Secretary: During the past 
several years we have been experiencing 4 
severe economic squeeze, as farmers, and 
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there doesn’t seem to be any measure of re- 
lief in sight for us yet. As the producers of 
food we seem to be getting taken to the 
cleaners more and more, someway, by some- 

, because although the consumer can 
puy more food today for less working time 
than ever before, he is still paying higher 
prices than ever before, and farmers are get- 
ting a smaller and smaller share of the con- 
sumers food dollar, while, it seems, almost 
everybody inbetween, especially the proces- 
sors, are making greater profits than ever 


before. 
Now, we understand, another idea has been 


thought up to buy our product at a lower 
price, the changing of our wheat-grading 
standards. 

Many of us in this area are wheat pro- 
ducers, in @ small way, and we object to 
these proposed changes. We believe that the 
present grain-grading standards are fair to 
farmers, and millers, and other processors, 
and to change them can only result in lower 
overall prices to producers. 

In the case of wheat, we as farmers are 
doing everything we know how to do, with the 
help of our crop-improvement associations, 
extension service, and so forth, to raise and 
market the best quality wheat possible, and 
we do not believe that changing the grading 
standards will improve the quality of the 
wheat on the market one bit. We believe 
that the proposed changes can only result in 
a downgrading of our wheat, and the result 
will be lower prices to us. And we think this 
is unfair. 

Neither do we believe that such changes 
would in any way improve the quality, or 
the price, of the finished products to the 
consumer, which would widen the spread 
between consumers and producers. 

This is an issue which concerns us very 
much; but strangely, we are the last persons 
to be consulted in this, not even to find out 
what we might even think. Our newspapers 
haven’t breathed a word of it, nor have our 
regular radio “news services, nor has the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
made any effort. to acquaint farmers with 
these Had we not had a farmers 
union GTA, or a farmers union we would not 
have heard of. it at all, probably. 

We are, herewith, petitioning you to reject 
the proposals for changing the wheat-grading 
standards. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Palmer R. Pederson; Joseph Fuxa; Robert 
Stetlin; Arne Hendrickson; Newman 


~ 


Jacobson, Flam, Minn.; Calvin T. 
Boem; Ralph Lewis, Howard Belshan, 
Bejou, Minn. 





“We Cannot Withdraw From the 
World”—Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask that there be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REc- 
oRD an address delivered by the late, 
great Secretary of State Cordell Hull— 
an address which is timely for review 
and which was delivered in Tennessee 
on June 3, 1938. 

Judge Cordell Hull devoted his life to 
the fullest in promotion of international 
law and order. He believed firmly that 
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isolationism cannot prevail in the world 

in which we live. His speech on The 

Spirit of International Law follows: 

WE CANNOT WITHDRAW FROM THE WORLD— 
In a STILL TIMELY PLEA FoR INTERNATIONAL 
Law, SECRETARY HULL URGED LEADERSHIP 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(From the Spirit of International Law, an 
address Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
made to the Tennessee Bar Association in 
Nashville on June 3, 1938) 


In the evolution of man’s civilized exist- 
ence, there has been only a slow and sporadic 
development of the doctrine that, if progress 
is to continue, nations must be subject to 
certain defined rules of conduct in the same 
way as are individuals within communities 
and communities within nations. 

There was long prevalent the belief that 
each nation was a law unto itself, the sole 
arbiter of its international conduct, fully 
entitled—if it possessed sufficient power—to 
engage in aggression and aggrandizement, to 
destroy by armed force the independence of 
other nations and to subjugate other 
peoples. * * * 

Happily for the human race, the world 
gradually emerged from this darkness. The 
assertion of the doctrine of armed force be- 
came the exception rather than the rule. In- 
ternational law began to develop as an in- 
creasingly accepted basis of relations among 
nations. The flowering of man’s intellectual 
and mechanical genius began to create all 
ever the world a steadily extending network 
of peaceful international relationships, based 
upon a growing sense of community among 
nations of political, economic, social, and 
cultural interests. * * * 

Recognition of the surpassing importance 
of international law in the relations among 
nations as well as in our own national life 
has been, throughout our history, one of the 
most firmly established traditions. It was 
in that spirit that, in the Declaration of 
Independence, the founders of this Repub- 
lic invoked “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind.” Succeeding generations 
of our jurists and our statesmen have con- 
cerned themselves with the law of nations. 

Our Presidents and our Secretaries of 
State, from George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson on down, have seldom deviated 
from the tradition that our foreign relations 
should be conducted in such a manner as to 
make this Nation a force in the world for 
peace, international morality, justice, and 
fair dealing—a champion of international 
law as the governing factor in relations 
among nations. I cannot believe that today 
our people will accept or condone departure 
from this tradition. 

There was never a time in our national 
history when the influence of the United 
States in support of international law was 
more urgently needed than at present— 
to serve both our own best interests and 
those of the entire human race. The world 
is today in the grip of a severe upheaval, 
the outcome of which will affect profoundly 
the future of mankind. 

There is again abroad, in more than one 
part of the earth, a spirit of international an- 
archy. Solemn contractual obligations are 
brushed aside with a light heart and a con- 
temptous gesture, Respect for law and ob- 
sevance of the pledged word have sunk to 
an inconceivably low level. The outworn 
slogans of the glorification of war are again 
resounding in many portions of the globe. 
Armed force, naked and unashamed, is again 
being used as an instrument of policy and 
a means of attaining national ends through 
aggression and aggrandizement. It is being 
employed with brutality and savagery that 
outrage and shock every humane instinct. 

In the face of these grim developments, 
there are some among our people who would 
have our Nation withdraw into its own 
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shell and isolate itself from the rest of the 
world. They would have us seek safety and 
security in a hermitlike existence among the 
nations of the world—in a voluntary sur- 
render of legitimate rights and interests, 
which we have regarded for generations as 
essential to our national welfare, and a vol- 
untary abandonment of our support of in- 
ternational law and of the instrumentalities 
for its application, which alone can make us 
secure in the exercise of such rights and the 
enjoyment of such interests. 

Those who counsel this course of policy 
and action should pause in their fervent 
crusade to cast up an account of the possible 
benefits and injuries that its pursuance 
would entail. 

There is no worthier desire than to assure 
for our people the blessings of peace. But 
long and unmistakable experience offers 
abundant proof that the attainment of this 
precious end through a policy of national 
isolation is wholly outside the realm of possi- 
bility. 

It is my firm conviction that national iso- 
lation is not a means to security, but rather 
a fruitful source of insecurity. For while 
we may seek to withdraw from participa- 
tion in world affairs, we cannot thereby with- 
draw from the world itself. Attempts to 
achieve national isolation would not merely 
deprive us of any influence in the councils 
of nations, but would impair our ability to 
control our own affairs. 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any par- 
ticipation in international affairs would 
make for an easier triumph on this planet 
of lawlessness, brute force, and war. In a 
world growing internationally more and more 
disordered and chaotic, we would be com- 
pelled to increase our armed defenses on a 
scale that would impose a truly crushing 
burden on our people. 

And even so, we would have to live in 
constant danger that the rising, wave of in- 
ternational anarchy would, sooner or later, 
reach and batter down our own walls and 
engulf us as well as the rest of mankind. 

As against the unattainable benefits 
claimed for the policy of isolation we must 
visualize the costs of such a policy. 

By embarking upon a policy of national 
isolation we would doom our Nation to con- 
ditions of life under which it would inevi- 
tably become economically poorer, intellec- 
tually impoverished, morally decadent. We 
would deliberately deprive ourselves of the 
benefits of those numerous international re- 
lationships which have nourished the stream 
of human progress and enriched the lives 
of all peoples, including our own. Neither 
our political structure of democratic gov- 
ernment nor our social and economic struc- 
ture of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom under law could long survive the mate- 
rial and spiritual decay which national 
isolation would inescapably impose upon the 
Nation. 

Like the individual who would seek safety 
and security for himself through escape 
from the responsibilities of organized society 
into hermitlike isolation. a nation pursuing 
a similar course—even if it were to succeed 
for a time in avoiding assault by and con- 
flict with other nations—would soon find 
its dream of safety and security a bitter 
illusion. * * * 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances 
that international anarchy and lawlessness 
will be replaced by order under law will 
largely depend upon the sincerity and firm- 
ness with which some nations, at least, main- 
tain their devotion to the principles of in- 
ternational law, resting in turn upon the 
foundation of cooperation, justice, and 
morality. 

I can wish for our country no more glori- 
ous course than to be a leader in devotion 
to these principles and in service of their 
preservation and advancement. 
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His Labor Buys More and He Has Greater 
Leisure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Leslie Gould which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of January 8, 1957, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 

His LABor Buys More anp He Has GREATER 
LEISURE 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The consumers—Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American—hold the key to 1957. 

They have never had it so good, nor has 
the country’s economy. 

How they spend, how they save, and how 
they invest will tell the story of this challeng- 
ing year. 

This can and should be a good year. The 
consuming public has the spendable funds. 
Payrolis will be at a record total. American 
business has never offered such a variety of 
high-quality and reasonably priced products. 

The true yardstick of value is the hours of 
work required to buy a given product. Not 
the number of markers—the dollars. 

It isn’t how many dollars it takes to buy, 
say, an automobile, but how many hours of 
work &@ man or woman must put in to ac- 
quire it. 

For practically everything—from the 
barest necessities to the finest luxuries—it 
takes less hours of work to buy it today than 
it did prewar. 

Take an automobile. In 1939—the last 
prewar year—the average factory worker had 
to put in 984 hours—123 days—to acquire a 
car. Today the same car—only a much im- 
proved and better and snappier model—takes 
only 891 hours—111 days and 3 hours, 


FIFTY-CENT DOLLAR TALK BUNK 


A man’s suit prewar cost 554% hours—con- 
siderably more than a week. Today the cost 
is 32% hours—less than a week. 

For an electric refrigerator, it took 111 
hours, but today only 90 hours. So it goes 
with practically everything a person buys. 

Thus, this talk of a 50-cent dollar and 
inflation is largely the bunk. That is the 
fallacy of the Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy. 

The trouble with the so-called money 
managers is they can’t see the forest for the 
trees. This is not a credit inflation, yet 
that is where the screws are being applied. 

This is a consumer economy. What makes 
for prosperity is not production—although 
that is the yardstick used as to the ups and 
downs of business. What counts is con- 
sumption. 

Production is only important if it is sold, 
if it is consumed. The present tight money 
policy is aimed at holding down consump- 
tion, although there is hardly a line, except 
possibly steel, that is in tight supply, and 
steel only in certain products like plates. 
Practically everything else, particularly con- 
sumer goods, is in ample supply, and pro- 
duction is equal to or in excess of demand. 

The automobile industry is the best proof 
of this. In 1955 production outran sales. 
As a result, large inventories of new cars were 
built up, 925,000 at the start of last Febru- 
ary. The manufacturers were smart, and 
they cut back production, so that by the end 
of the model year new car stocks were down 
to around 150,000, 
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BASIC CHANGE OVERLOOKED 

Now, the auto industry is gearing produc- 
ton to sales, instead of vice versa. And, 
unless the Federal Reserve makes it too 
tough to buy the models—probably the best 
in style and value the industry has ever 
offered—this will be a good and profitable 
year for that key industry. 

If this same pattern is followed by other 
lines—gearing production to sales—there 
will be no boom or bust. The prospects are 
good for this kind of management of the 
economy. There is no reason for another 
1929 and following depression. 

The 1956 performance by industrial man- 
agement is encouraging on this score. There 
was in 1956 what the First National City 
Bank aptly calls a rising readjustment. While 
some lines lagged, such as autos in the first 
part of the year and textiles and home con- 
struction, the’ overall business trend was 
rising. These declines were more than offset 
by the high level of employment and activ- 
ity elsewhere. 

What many economists—particularly the 
egghead variety—miss is the basic change 
that has taken place in this country. They 
talk about dollars and production. 

The eggheads will tell you that the pre- 

war dollar is worth only 42 cents when it 
comes to food, 49 cents when it comes to 
buying clothing, 65 cents for rent, 53 cents 
for transportation, and 54 cents for medical 
care. 
In dollars, it is true that today’s is about 
half what it was prewar—but this is ignor- 
ing the fact that the worker today is getting 
more dollars—and for less work and easier 
work, thanks to automation and other im- 
provements that have lightened the burden 
of labor 


The average hourly earnings of factory 
workers in 1939 was 63 cents an hour. Today 
it is $2. In the steel industry, the pay has 
gone from an average of 84 cents an hour to 
$2.59. Even after this is whitted down by 
today’s larger tax bite, the take-home pay 
buys more than that of prewar. 

While the average factory worker is getting 
three times or slightly more dollars, his job 
is easier. Much of the backbreak has been 
taken away. Trucks are loaded by hoists. 
A push button does what used to take plenty 
of sweat. Much of the has been re- 
moved—not only in the factory, but also in 
the office and in the home. 


Another point missed is the impact of the 
greater leisure time. It used to be that the 
factory hand had to rest up at home on Sun- 
day for the next workweek of 6 days of 9 
and 10 hours. Now, after a 2-day weekend, 
he returns to rest up on the job—now a week 
of 5 days of 7 hours. Also he gets 2-to-4- 
week paid vacations. 

This is a leisure time boom—and the de- 
mands of this new leisure time of the work- 
ing men and women and their families is 
giving an added lift to the overall economy. 

Prewar, Americans spent about $11, bil- 
lions on pleasure driving—vacations, week- 
ends, etc. Now they spend more than $54 
billions a year. Where they spent half a 
billion dollars on radio and records prewar, 


now the annual outlay for these plus TV is. 


more than $3 billion. They spend more than 
3 times as much for newspapers and maga- 
zines, nearly 5 times as much on foreign 
travel, and more than 6 times as much for 
durable sports equipment—golf clubs, etc. 
While dollars, like the stock market aver- 


prewar, the total today is close to 37 million. 
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Prewar, around 40 million families }., ;, 
come of less than $5,000 a year. Today :),. 
total in this bracket is just under 30 mi1);..° 
While 16 years ago slightly more than 2 1," 
lion families had incomes of more {),.. 
$5,000, the present total is over 23 millions, 

Less than a million families had income 
of more than $7,500 prewar. The tota) a 
is close to 10 million. a 

A factor in this is the number of yw, 
wives. Women today account for 33 percen; 
of all employed—nearly 22 million, agains 
just under 12 million or about 25 percent ¢; 
the working force prewar. 3 

FINANCIAL STATUS UPGRADED 


There is some concern about the high 
total of consumer credit, particularly jn. 
stallment credit. But here again, too littj. 
consideration is given to the financia) up- 
grading of American families, as shown 
above, and the contributions of workin 
wives. S 

It must be viewed against the backgroung 
of other The current installment 
credit total of around $31 billion represents 
about 12 percent of the take home pay of 
these consumers, compared to 10 percent in 
the prewar year 1939. In the intervening 
years, pay has about tripled. 

This debt also must be related to savings, 
Savings of individuals in banks of al! kinds 
run around $72'4 billion. In addition, there 
are $351, billion with savings and loan asso- 
ciations and $50 billion in United States 
savings bonds. The total of such savings ig 
$158 billion. This is without including the 
$94 billion in assets of the life insurance 
companies, 

There is an interesting fact about install. 
ment debt and savings. Two-thirds of those 
making time purchases have savings ac- 
counts or savings bonds and half of these 
have savings in excess of their installment 
debt. In other words, they would rather 
buy on time than disturb their savings. 

Installment credit outstanding is in effect 
a revolving fund. Payments are being made 
every month, and every year millions of 
accounts are paid up. 

Some of this credit, where it is financing 
automation in the home, replaces former 
expenses for servant hire. 

The danger in installment credit is where, 
as a result of competition, terms become too 
liberal—the no down payment and 36 or 
more months to pay sort of thing. 

There is no market like the American 
market. It has been made by a climate that 
has encouraged private risk taking. No- 
where have so many achieved so much. 

This country has 169.4 million people—62 
percent of the world’s population. But this 
relative handful of people have 72 percent 
of the world’s automobiles, 55 percent of the 
telephones and a larger percentage of inside 
plumbing—to list three conveniences and 
necessities. 

In America there is 1 automobile for every 
3 persons—men, women and children. In 
England there is only 1 car to every 20 and 
in Russia 1 for every 200. 

Americans live longer, eat better and live 
better than people anywhere, under any 
system. It is no accident that this is so. 
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Training for What? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


or souTH caRoLina 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with the following editorial from the 
washington Post, dated February 28, 
1957. This editorial recognizes the great 
contribution our distinguished colleague, 
and ranking member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House, the Hon- 
orable OvERTON Brooks, has made to the 
solution of the contest between the Army 
and the National Guard. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brooxs has held 
hearings during long hours. His leader- 
ship in this matter as well as other mat- 
ters affecting our Reserve components 
entitles him, with justification, the 
name of “Mr. Reserve.” 

Mr. Brooxs has rendered a great con- 


tribution to the future security of the 


Nation: 
TRAINING FOR WHAT? 


The National Guard is to be congratulated 
for exercising its not inconsiderable polit- 
ical power with some restraint to make 

ible a settlement of the training dis- 
pute with the Army. The outcome is, as 
Secretary Wilson notes, “a victory for the 
country;” in which both the guard and 
the Army gave ground under the skilled 
mediation of Representative OvEeRTON 
Brooks. The Army has lost nothing of 
importance in agreeing to postpone the effec- 
tive date of the 6-month training order for 
National Guard recruits to next January 
1. The guard, on the other hand has won 
important concessions that will facilitate 
recruitment and a public pledge of Penta- 
gon support for maintenance of the guard 
at approximately its present strength. 

The result will be an overall military 
training and service program that is both 
more fair and more effective, although it 
would be a mistake to assume that an 
across-the-board 6-month training program 
is a total answer to the need for adequate 
Reserve Forces. What is still required is a 
fresh review of the probable role of the 
Reserve Forces, and especially of the guard, 
in any future war. 

It is unlikely that there would be time 
to mobilize the guard for any extensive 
combat service in large nuclear war, though 
the Reserves might have a later role. Not 
enough attention has been given, however, 
to the very great likelihood that vast num- 
bers of reservists would be needed for war- 
time duty in the United States in the event 
of effective nuclear missile or bomber at- 
tacks on this country. Large areas might 
have to be temporarily under martial law, 
and much of the initial responsibility would 
necessarily fall upon State governments to 
authorize and direct military efforts to co- 
operate with civil defense in coping with 
the destruction. The with its dual 
status, is the logical force to carry the brunt 
of home-front duties. The train- 
ing program that is developed ought to take 
this prospect into account. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


-Trrte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c..23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 

¢ TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RrEcorp the 
Joint Committée on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 742-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls.shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, cnd not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Rercorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcOrD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by th? Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a@ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcrEssIONaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Distinction Between Freedom and 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was pres- 
ent at the Masonic dinner on February 
20 at the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., at which Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
delivered one of the most scholarly ad- 
dresses I have been privileged to hear 
this winter. \ ‘ 

I have been informed by the Public 
printer that the address is estimated to 
make approximately 2% pages of the 
Record, at a cost of $173.25. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
president, the address by Dr. Eisenhower 
was noteworthy in pointing out the dis- 
tinction between freedom and commu- 
nism, but, more particularly, the truly 
fundamental moral and intellectual dif- 
ferences. wr 

I feel thatthe reading of this address 
will be helpful to all Americans, and I 
had intended to request that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so that it 
would be available, so it gives me pleas- 
ure to join the Senator from Minnesota 
in his request. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered tobe printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREsS BY MILTON S. EISENHOWER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE JOHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY, BEFORE 
THE CONFERENCE oF GRAND MASTERS OF 
MasoNs In NorTH AMERICA, FEBRUARY 20, 
1957, HoTex STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I 

For several reasons, I welcome this op- 
portunity to address the Grand Masters of 
Masons in North America and your fraternal 
associates. 

In the first place, I wish to acknowledge to 
all of you the pride I have felt in the action 
taken several years ago by the Grand Master 
of Pennsylvania in making me a Mason-at- 
Sight. I am deeply grateful for having thus 
been enrolled in an order which subscribes 
to, and lives by, the ideals of morality and 
brotherhood. 

In the second place, Iam sure that, because 
of this dedication to basic religious principles, 
you will have a genuine interest in what I 
have to say this evening. 

I want to talk, not about the superficial or 
more obvious outward distinctions between 
freedom and communism, but about the truly 
fundamental moral and intellectual differ- 
ences. And I shall do this not merely by mak- 
ing glib assertions, but by proving each point 
with citations from the authoritative litera- 
ture of these two. concepts or systems. 

We are living in a wonderful, though tense 
and sometimes frightening, age. It is a 
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time that tests men’s souls and the vigor 
of their beliefs. It is an age in which, once 
again, only a few years after the bitter war 
against fascism, the free nations of the world 
are face to face with the inscrutable coun- 
tenance of a vicious tyranny. 

This tyranny wears a new label, yet it is as 
old and as ugly as sin. The Communist 
tyranny is even more frightening than a fas- 
cism, for it is not so brittle and it has a faith, 
however tragically in error. Communism 
poses not only a military, economic, and 
political challenge to the free nations; it 
strikes at the very heart of the ideology of 
freedom—the Judaic-Christian heritage 
which forms the basis of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Ir 


The current conflict between two dia- 
metrically opposed systems of morality, 
while perhaps now reaching a climax, none- 
theless has been developing throughout the 
whole sweep of human activity. 

In the long early history of mankind—be- 
fore the age of freedom—two themes of hu- 
man belief and organization threaded their 
way—the one that man and society are 
shaped by the impersonal forces of destiny 
and circumstances; the other that the state is 
omnipotent and the source of all meaning. 
“Subjects were no more than shadows of 
shadows,” said one historican in tracing these 
two themes through thousands of years. 

As great civilizations rose and fell, the peo- 
ple remained in servitude to the state, and 
the state and the people, alike in bondage to 
destiny. All phases of human endeavor—be- 
havior, ritual, even thought itself—were col- 
lectively determined. Men and women lived 
out their lives as pawns and prisoners of 
omnipotent government and omnipotent 
fate. 

Then two peoples—the Jews and the 
Greeks—broke the fatalistic cycle and trans- 
formed the human scene with a new force 
of ideas. With the advent of the Jewish and 
Greek societies, the whole character of hu- 
man development was altered and “the 
Western spirit” took hold. So dynamic 
were the ideas around which the Jews and 
the Greeks built their civilizations that they 
seemingly obliterated the two previously 
dominant themes. 

An understanding of the impact of Jewish 
and Greek ideas on the course of history is 
one important key to a comprehension of 
the fundamental issues which divide the 
world today. The Western civilization which 
evolved out of ancient Greece and Judea is 
truly revoluntionary in its outlook, whereas 
the Communist ideology is, as we shall see, 
wholly reactionary. 

Barbara Ward sums up the great debt 
Western man owes to Jewish and Greek 
thought in these words: 

“The idea that the sum of things could 
by human will * * * be transformed and 
remade in the image of the divine took hold 
of men’s imaginations. * * * The desire to 
* * * create, the desire to seize on material 
circumstances and change and mold them 
as an artist transforms the material he works 
with, this was the immense energy injected 
into the Western World by the rational vision 
of the Greeks and the moral vision of the 
Jews. * * * Try ashe would * * * Western 
man could never again drive the fever of 
creation * * * and progress out of his 
blood.” 

Our second debt to ancient Judea and 
Greece may be found in the devastating at- 





tack the Greek logician and the Jewish 
philosopher made upon the idea that the 
state was omnipotent. The Greek saw man 
as a creature endowed with reason and pos- 
sessing inalienable rights, among them the 
right of self-government. The Jew believed 
that the divine image in man created in him 
moral responsibility to his fellows. From 
Cain’s first question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” comes the Judaic-Christian doc- 
trine of personal responsibility and moral 
accountability. 

As inheritors of the legacy of ancient 
Greece and Judea, we are therefore the spirit- 
ual heirs to a revolutionary philosophy and 
a radical ideology. Marxist communism, on 
the other hand which all too often succeeds 
in identifying itself as a revolutionary phi- 
losophy and in wrapping its program in the 
cloak of pseudosocial reform, is in reality a 
profoundly reactionary philosophy which 
restores to man the old fetters of fatality and 
tyranny. 

mr 

There are at least four moral issues in to- 
day’s ideological conflict which reveal com- 
munism as the new gospel of the omnipotent 
state and omnipotent fate, and Judaic-Chris- 
tian teaching as the revolutionary credo of 
man who have faith in God, trust in their 
fellowmen, and a dedication to the good life 
in the good society. Those four funda- 
mental issues involve widely divergent con- 
cepts of the status of the individual; views 
of history; attitudes toward means and 
ends; and ideas regarding a Supreme Being. 

Let us see if we can sharpen first, the issue 
of the status of the individual. 

It is a basic tenet of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity that man is a child of God, that all 
men are equal in His sight, and that society 
exists for the individual. 

We read in Genesis: “So God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God He 
created him * * *, And God saw everything 
that He had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” 

In his epistle to the Romans, St. Paul says: 
“For all who are led by the spirit of God 
are the sons of God. For you did not re- 
ceive the spirit of slavery to fall back into 
fear, but you ‘have received the spirit of son- 
ship * * *. God shows His love for us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.” 

A contemporary theologian, Dr. John C. 
Bennett, points out that “Christianity com- 
bines, in a remarkable way, concern for the 
uniqueness and ultimate worth of every per- 
son with concern for the.community of per- 
sons. * * * The love that is central in the 
whole New Testament is love directed to- 
ward individual persons, and yet it is love 
that binds them together into a commu- 
nity.” 

It is on the spiritual conviction that men 
are children of God that the free nations 
of the West have built their social, economic, 
and political institutions. The basic pur- 
pose of the whole democratie system, with 
its manifold institutions, is to protect the 
dignity of the individual and the sanctity of 
the human spirit. 

Communism, however, denies the worth 
of the individual. It holds that men are 
creatures of material forces; that life has 
only such meaning as is ordained by the 
party or state; and that man has no God- 
given natural rights. Karl Marx proclaimed 
bluntly: “The democratic concept of man 
is false * * *. (It) holds that each man is 
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a sovereign being. This is the illusion* * ® 
of Christianity.” : 

Communism’s contempt for the idea of 
individual dignity has been revealed repeat- 
edly in statements by Communist leaders, 
in political purges, in the ruthless, iron- 
fisted slaughter of human beings (such as 
we have just witnessed in Hungary), and in 
the relentless, tortuous inquisitions known 
as brainwashing. 

Marshal Zhukov once said that “Man under 
freedom is an undisciplined, unoriented en- 
tity,” and Lenin wrote that “the will of a 
class is at times best realized by a dictator 
who sometimes will accomplish more by him- 
self.” You will recall Winston Churchill’s 
revulsion during one of the wartime con- 
ferences when Stalin described the liquida- 
tion of the Russian kulaks in the twenties 
and thirties—a bloody purge, of which one 
historian said the Communists “appeared 
less disturbed by déad kulaks than by dead 
cows.” 

Perhaps one of the most vivid statements 
illustrating communism’s attitude toward 
the individual can be found in Arthur Koes- 
tler’s novel, Darkness at Noon. Koestler, a 
former Communist, is now a stanch friend 
of freedom. In his book, Ivanov, the police 
investigator, is arguing with an old Com- 
munist who was beginning to have moral 
scruples concerning the methods the party 
had forced him to use. In the course of the 
argument, Ivanov says: 

“Every year several million people are 
killed qute pointiessly by epidemics and 
other natural catastrophes. And we should 
shrink from sacrificing a few hundred thou- 
sand for the most promising experiment in 
history? Yes; we liquidated the parasitic 
part of the peasantry and let it die of star- 
vation. It was a surgical operation which 
had to be done once and for all.” 

_ 

The second major issue between the Com- 
munist and the Judaic-Christian philoso- 
phies lies in their opposite views of history. 

In the Judaic-Christian view, ideas de- 
termine history: Men are capable of altering 
the course of history, for good or ill, of cre- 
ating new social, political, and economic in- 
stitutions, and of thinking and acting for 
themselves. Western man believes that if 
the mind is exposed to all information (true 
and false) and all possible ideas (good and 
bad), lies will die of their own poison, truth 
will prevail, and the mass judgment will be 
valid. Western man sees the world, not as 
the sum of things that are, bat as the sum 
of things as they should be. His society has 
become the most restlessly dynamic and ex- 
plosive social order the world has ever seen. 
His eyes are on the stars, and the limitless 
reservoirs of his mind are continually yield- 
ing more challenging ideas, greater stand- 
ards of perfection, and higher ideals. He is 
committed to the ceaseless search for knowl- 
edge and truth. 

The fundamental Judaic-Christian view of 
history is set forth in the doctrine of crea- 
tion in Genesis. “And God said to them, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea and over the birds of the air and 
over every living thing that moves upon the 
onrth © :o. OX 

In the Judaic-Christian faith, the whole of 
this actual world is to be taken seriously as 
a community of persons in which the living 
God acts and to which men freely respond. 

In contrast to this view, communism holds 
that history is shaped by economic forces; 
that it is impossible for men to change these 
forces; and that Communists have been pre- 
ordained to “assist” these forces toward their 
invetiable goal: the “classless society.” In 
his Preface to Das Kapital, Marx cited as 
the ultimate aim of his work “to reveal the 
economic law of human society,” and in his 
Critique of Political Economy, he wrote® “It 
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is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the contrary, 
it is their social existence that determines 
their consciousness.” 

Thus, in the Marxist scheme of things, 
there is nothing beyond the social order. 
Every act of human life, every thought of 
human minds is entirely conditioned by the 
general state of material events at that 
time. History becomes once more “the ar- 
biter of all destiny.” Freedom vanishes. 
not they 


Once again, events mold men, 
events. 
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A third area of moral conflict lies in the 
Communist versus the Judaic-Christian atti- 
tude toward means and ends. 

It is the Judaic-Christian conviction that 
the means to any end, even the most laud- 
able, must be in conformity with certain 
moral standards. The end does not justify 
the means. St. Paul, in his letter to the 
Romans, cautions: “Do not be overcome by 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The Judaic-Christian doctrine of ends- 
means is clearly related to that of the status 
of persons. Men are made in the image of 
God and are in their separate existences dear 
to Him. The person is the crown of crea- 
tion, and the value of everything else on 
earth is to be judged by its service to persons 
as the offspring of God. Since persons are 
unique in creation, none is to be used as a 
means. To serve the good of man is the 
function of all human institutions. 

St. John wrote: “Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God, and he who 
loves is born of God and knows God. He 
who does not love does not know God; for 
God is love.” 

Against this gentle doctrine communism 
pits a philosophy based on the idea that the 
end does justify the means and that Commu- 
nists are therefore duty-bound to use any 
means to accomplish their objectives. Since 
the Communist: Party is conceived to be the 
sole vehicle of the good, fulfillment of its 
directives is the path of virtue. 

Lenin put it boldly in these words: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a persistent 
struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and 
peaceful, military and economic, educational 
and administrative—against the forces and 
traditions of the old society * * * A Com- 
munist must be prepared to make every sac- 
rifice and, if mecessary, even resort to all 
sorts of schemes and stratagems, employ 
illegitimate methods, (and) conceal the 
wuth.* * °™ 


In other words, as Koestler said in the 


book I mentioned earlier, the Communist 
ethic is that a “collective’ aim justifies all 
means, and * * * demands that the indi- 
vidual should in every way be * * * sacri- 
ficed to the community.” 

In an analysis made for the Princeton Cen- 
ter of International Studies, Gabriel Almond 
concluded, after studying case histories of 
ex-Communists, that “for a fully committed 
Communist, lying, misrepresentation, and 
brutal actions, if done in the service of the 
party, are the fulfillment of ethical obliga- 
tion, mere incidents on the road to salva- 
tion,” 
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A fourth issue in the modern ideological 
conflict may be found in the Judaic-Chris- 
tian concept of a Supreme Being versus 
Communist atheistic dogma. 

Faith in Gdd as a living reality is basic 
to Judaism and Christianity. It is because 
men are believed to be accountable to God 
that the Western World has evolved strong 
moral standards of conduct: things 
are held to be eternally right and some 
things are eternally wrong. The prophets 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, and Habbakhuk lay 
the foundation for our belief that God acts 
in history with justice, mercy, equality, and 
purpose. Christianity starts with a personal 
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God—not blind force or power, but a o., 
scious, thinking, striving, persona! B,\,. 
God’s revelation of Himself was no: througy 
a law, physical forces, or a book, but through 
a Person. We of the Judaic-Christian oe 
itage believe that God participates i, +. 
lifé of the world. We heed the words of ty, 
prophet Isaiah, “The grass withereth ¢), 
flower fadeth; but the word of our God sh.) 
stand forever.” isk 

The Communist philosophy rejects the 
reality of God and substitutes a materia). 
istic absolutism. Since, in the Communic, 
view, ultimate reality lies in matter alone 
there is no fixed morality, save that pre. 
scribed by the party and the state. “y) 
what sense?” Lenin asked, “do we repudiate 
ethics and morality? In the sense that they 
were preached by the bourgeoisie who de. 
clared that ethics were God’s commanq. 
ments. * * * We repudiate all such mora). 
ity that is taken outside of human olas 
concepts. * * * We say that our morality j; 
entirely subordinated to the interest of the 
class struggle of the proletariat. * * * yo. 
rality is that which serves to create a new 
Communist society.” 

Engels wrote: “All religion * * * is noth. 
ing but the fantastic reflection in men’s 
minds of those external forces which con- 
trol their daily life. * * * We reject every 
attempt to impose on us any moral dogma. 
* * * We maintain on the contrary that al! 
moral theories are the product of social ang 
economic forces.” And Marx held that “Re. 
ligion is the sigh of the oppressed creature 
* * * It is the opium of the people. * * + 
Thus it is the mission of history, after the 
other worldly truth has disappeared, to es- 
tablish the truth of this world.” 

_ Communist “truth” of course is defined by 
the state and the party. Lenin wrote: “The 
proletariat meeds the state * * * both for 
the purpose of crushing the resistance of 
the exploiters and for the purpose of guid- 
ing the great mass of the population. * * *” 
And Stalin stated frankly in his defense of 
Communist ideology that “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is * * * a domination 
that is untrammeled by law and based on 
violence.” . 

VII 


These, then, are four of the great moral 
issues, which divide the free and the Commu- 
nist worlds and with which all of us who 
love freedom must cope continuously, per- 
sistently, for as long as we live. In this 
clash of ideologies, we in the United States 
are once again finding our surest weapons to 
be our faith in God, and our dedication to 
the cardinal convictions that man, in his 
sonship, must be a person of worth and dig- 
nity and that the basic purpose of all social 
institutions must be to help man live in 
Cignity, his eyes fixed on God's great sky. 
It is with these powerful spiritual concepts 
that we and our allies in the free world have 
built our democratic institutions. 

The conviction that all men are children 
of a Supreme Being lies at the heart of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. When the Founding Fathers pro- 
claimed that “all men are created equal,” 
they were speaking of equality in the eyes of 
God. The doctrine of natural rights 
around which they forged our free political 
and economic system refers to rights that are 
God-given, not manmade. Spiritual values 
govern the way we live—the way we conduct 
ourselves as individuals and as a people. 

By way of illustration of the ideological 
gulf that separates the free and the Com- 
munist worlds, I should like to conclude by 
relating, in greatly abbreviated form, 4 dis- 
cussion which took place in Berlin between 
a well-known American and a prominent 
Russian, just following the common victory 
over Hitler: 

The Russian said he would genuinely |ike 
to understand the fundamentals of the 
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a fuly explaining the Magna Carta, the 
american Revolution, 
independence, and the Constitution. 

The Russian interrupted. “I understand 
ghat you are saying,” he declared, “but I do 
not see how you can believe what you obvi- 
ously do. You say you want man to do as 
pe pleases, to say what he pleases, to work or 
not work as he wishes, to worship as he 
gesires. You are appealing to all that is 
selfish in man, We, on the other hand, ap- 
peal to man’s nobler instincts. We teach 
sacrifice, the nothingness of self, the glory of 

te.” . 

~ ‘ate point the American realized that 
ne would have to help the Russian compre- 
hend our basic concepts of human dignity, 
mutuality in human relations, and conse- 
crated intelligence—to understand that our 
whole political, economic, and social system 
is designed to make possible the attainment 
of these unassailable moral beliefs. When 
he attempted to do so, the Russian threw up 
his hands and the conversation ended. 








Bipartisanship Ha Foreign Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
wnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on Sunday, March 3, at a tes- 
timonial dinner given in my honor by 
the nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 


My address relates in part to biparti- 
sanship in foreign affairs, so I believe it 
may be of interest to the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, OF RHopE ISLAND, HoNOR- 
ARY CHAIRMAN, NATIONALITIES DIVISION, 
Democratic NaTroNaL COMMITTEE, AT THE 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER, Marcu 3, 1957, 
Watvorr-Astoria Horet, New Yorx, N. Y. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Williams, Na- 
tional Chairman Butler, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Americans, the happy 
oceasion of today’s gathering is evidence of 
the increased importance of this nationali- 
ties division which was established in 1948— 
a short 9 years ago. I was privileged to be 
the first chairman of the division when it 
was a small political unit, and I have seen 
it conquer its difficulties and win its vic- 
tories until it has now grown to the stature 
at which it may fairly well be said to repre- 
sent the hopes and the ideal of 35 million 
Americans of the most varied and diverse 
origins, 

From the very it has been the 
function of this nationalities division to 
help our country by providing an oppor- 
tunity for political expression to these 35 
million of our fellow citizens who trace their 
family histories to origins abroad within 
the last of generations. It has also 
been our function to help 
Party by getting it to respond to the needs 
of this nent of our population, and, par- 
ticularly, by securing their participation 
active members of our organization. 
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Since that 1948 election, this unit of our 
organization has been active in many parts 
of the ocuntry and has been recognized as 
the one organization to which ethnic groups 
can confidently appeal when in need of 
assistance on political matters. 

I cannot speak further without paying 
tribute to one who has identified himself 
with this movement from the very begin- 
ning, namely, “Mish” Cieplinski, as we all 
fondly call him. He has been the active 
spearhead of our organization, and through 
his efforts the division has taken part in 
many campaigns to elect Democratic Sen- 
ators, Representatives, governors, mayors, 
and other candidates on our various tickets. 

Other speakers have already mentioned 
the work which all of you have done in 
specific campaigns, so I will not go over that 
again, but I would like to say something 
especially to you leaders of the nationalities 
division. 

Our organization typifies the unity of all 
the peoples who make up America. It 
typifies also our democracy in action. 

We have helped 35 million of our citizens 
to a better understanding of our country’s 
problems—for every man and woman is a 
better citizen when he or she is given the 
opportunity, and takes it, to think about the 
affairs of government. 

We have also helped the Democratic Party 
to bring its message to these same Ameri- 
cans—and the message of the Democratic 
Party has always been one that each of us 
should be proud to talk about. 

And we have also helped to bring unity of 
purpose to our fellow Americans of almost 
every national origin, and to interpret 
American democracy to foreigners. 

This Nation has proved that a great 
democracy in which millions of people are 
able to develop according to their own best 
inheritance, and without being forced into 
any kind of uniform totalitarian mold, is a 
democracy which can work, which can grow 
and become strong enough to withstand any 
kind of attack, military or ideological. 

Most of us familiar with the course of his- 
tory, realize that there have been other na- 
tions with heterogeneous populations which 
have failed to attain unity and unanimity of 
Pp while we have reached that goal. 
We should realize also that our national 
development has not come about through 
the haphazard whims of fate. It is the re- 
sult of long, arduous, and dedicated coopera- 
tion of freemen, with unswerving faith in 
the Almighty, striving to better their na- 
tional community and thus, the larger world 
community. _ 

In our present world situation it is of vital 
importance that not only this purpose, but 
also this reality, be impressed upon men 
everywhere. You can help to do this. You 
can help by devoting attention to the con- 
tracts which many of you have with people 
living in far-off countries. You can do this 
more effectively than any~Kind of special 
agency—even a highly financed organization 
like the so-called people-to-people program. 
You can do it better because you have con- 
tacts as individuals in every country from 
which America draws her great inheritance, 
and because you can convey the message of 
our democracy to those countries, not 
through any impersonal mechanism of prop- 
aganda, but from your own individual minds 
and hearts. 

I wish that there were more unity, of the 
kind we see represented here tonight, in the 
affairs of our Nation in Washington. From 
time to time we have heard much about bi- 
partisan politics and I have been privileged 
to see it applied in foreign affairs to some 
extent. Under Presidents Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman bipartisanship was 
a real and vital thing—a principle by which 
we lived. From it came men like Frank 
Knox and Henry L. Stimson; and under our 
Democratic administration, outstanding Re- 
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publicans like my former colleague, Senator 
Warren Austin, represented us in the high- 
est diplomatic posts. The name of Arthur 
Vandenberg became almost symbolic of this 
living and active bipartisan policy, so far 
as foreign affairs were concerned. 

The present administration has hitherto 
given only lip service to bipartisanship, 
which is one of the reasons why our country 
is in trouble abroad. When there has been 
any bipartisanship, it has been only a bi- 
partisanship of expediency. 

The administration has waited until—as 
in the Middle East today—it was in deep 
trouble. Only now, belatedly, it has invited 
the Democrats to sit in at hurriedly arranged 
conferences at the White House, in the hope 
that, in thename of bipartisanship, we would 
underwrite remedies which could best be de- 
scribed as random and expedient. 

I do not mean to suggest that all wisdom 
rests in the Democratic Party, but I do mean 
to say that in the difficult conditions which 
prevail abroad today, it is imperative that 
the Government of these United States make 
full use of all the wisdom, ability, and prac- 
tical experience which can be found in both 
parties. 

However, whatever one may think should 
have been done at any particular time or 
place, I am sure that we can all agree that 
it is hardly fair or sensible to wait until a 
situation is already in grave disorder—only 
then to come forth with a crash remedy, with 
the illogical expectation that those who had 
no part in determining our policy, ahd had 
not been fully informed of what has been 
going on, should underwrite such expediency. 

While I am on the subject of information, 
may I add another word. 

A democracy must conduct its foreign 
policy in the light of day, so that everyone 
may know what is being done. In a totali- 
tarian state, a dictator can afford to keep his 
motives and plans to himself because there, 
the people are forbidden under penalty to 
express themselves. In a democracy, how- 
ever, the success of foreign policy depends 
upon full information about the factors 
which lead to decisions and actions. 

The present administration has been less 
than frank with the people in this regard. 
Only a month before the last election we 
were informed that the Middle Eastern crisis 
at Suez had been virtually settled. And yet, 
it erupted violently before November. Either 
we were not fully informed as we should have 
been, or else our Government itself was not 
fully informed as it should have been. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of having our Government provide 
full and sincere information, not only to 
Members of Congress but also to the whole 
people, of what is going on in the world and 
how we expect to deal with it. 

In normal times, as in critical times, the 
love of freedom strengthened by truth, is 
the uniting force of mankind. The world 
is witness to the gallantry of the Hungarians 
and the Poles. By their stubborn resistance 
to the tyranny of communism, they have 
shown that, though held captive, they still 
preserve their faith in democracy which is 
nourished by freedom. 

To preserve our freedom, and thus inspire 
others,-both to regain and to preserve theirs, 
it is imperative for us to chart our future 
course with a positive program in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. In this we 
may safely be guided by the ideals of Wood- 
row Wilson—freedom of the seas, self- deter- 
mination for nonself-governing peoples, open 
diplomacy, improved trade among free na- 
tions, and the end of imperialism, of the right 
and of the left—all of these ideals are as 
applicable today as when they originated. 

And as new situations arise for which 
there is no precedent and no available solu- 
tion, we will use our wisdom in finding the 
way, in setting a good precedent ourselves. 
This resourcefulness is what has made Amer- 
ica great, and this will enable us to preserve 
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our benevolent leadership of the free world, 
a leadership forced upon us by the shrink- 
age in the size of this world as a result of 
modern inventions. 

This leadership we have not sought—in 
fact some of us have regretted it—and some 
have even opposed it—but man’s ingenuity 
in the field of transportation and of com- 
munication has brought all parts of the world 
close together and the world has apparently 
shrunk. Like it or not, we must accom- 
modate ourselves to it. Experiences such as 
ours in the nationalities division of the 
Democratic Party, where those of all races 
have worked together for a common patri- 
otic purpose, not only is valuable to us in 
our beloved country, but also to the world 
at large. It holds.forth as a lively experi- 
ment of what the whole world may hope to 
achieve. Let us give our best to a realiza- 
tion of that hope. 








Address by Fulgencio Batista, President 
of Cuba, at Visit of Goodwill Mission 
From the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
' IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by President Fulgencio Batista at 
the palace reception in honor of the 
guests of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cuba, in Habana, December 3, 
1956, together with the reply address by 
Judge George D. Neilson, on behalf of 
150 members of the Goodwill Mission rep- 
resenting the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT FULGENCIO BATISTA AT 
THE PALACE RECEPTION IN HONOR OF THE 
GUESTS OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF CUBA, HABANA, DECEMBER 3, 
1956 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am particularly 

pleased to be able to meet and chat with 

such a distinguished group of neighbors 
this evening, and before I say anything else, 
let me thank you for coming to visit us. 

We are delighted to have you, the outstand- 

ing leaders of industrial, commercial, and 

civic affairs in your respective areas, and we 
know that in order to come to Cuba, you have 
had to sacrifice some of your valuable time. 

I hope that when you return to your homes, 

you will feel that the sacrifice of your time 

has been offset, at least to some extent, by 
the benefits of your stay in our country. 
Cuba and the United States have always 
been close and good friends, and your pres- 
ence here today indicates that you want to 
become better acquainted with Cuba and 
her people. I have always believed that be- 
sides the historical and political ties which 
hold us together, the good relations between 
the United States and Cuba have, over the 
year, been improved and maintained, in a 
large measure, by trade relations between 
our two countries. The day-by-day trans- 
actions between our industrial and com- 
mercial entities have made for understand- 
ing, and have developed a sort of economic 
dependence, one nation upon the other, based 
on mutual interests and mutual respect. 
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This partnership has prospered in times of 
peace and in times of war. All of you must 
know that Cuba sells a great amount of her 
most important product, sugar, as well as 
her other products, in the United States, 
and that, in reciprocation, Cuba buys an 
even greater dollar-amount of your products 
for her own consumption every year. This 
is a goou example of free trade, and I believe 
we should maintain, or even improve, this 
kind of reciprocity. 

We do not believe North Americans have 
ever found it too difficult to do business with 
Cuba. Our best witnesses are your own 
compatriots who have lived in Cuba for 
many years. I refer, of course, to your hosts 
on this visit to Cuba. I hope you will have 
an opportunity to know them better and to 
get their opinions. We regard them as val- 
uable assets in our country, and I think you 
will find that they know most of the answers. 
I am pleased, of course, to receive our neigh- 
bors from the north, because, in addition to 
the pleasure of meeting them personally, 
the occasion always serves to remind me 
anew of the blessings we of the free world 
are permitted to enjoy. It is the shocking 
truth that at this very moment, while we 
are able to live and enjoy the benefits of 
free men in a free world, millions of men 
and women, and even helpless little chil- 
dren, who were once free, are being forced 
to live out their miserable lives under the 
brutal domination of the evil tyrants of in- 
ternational communism. 

On occasions such as this, all of us might. 
do well to pause and count our blessings, 
because we are fortunate enough to be among 
the few human beings who are free to live 
their own lives and chart their own destinies. 
Nor can we ever relax our vigilance toward 
the forces which would devour us. For those 
who were blind enough to accept, in good 
faith, the recent, widely publicized “dulci- 
fication” of Soviet Russian policy, we have 
only to point to events of the past few weeks 
in Hungary. 

You will pardon me, I hope, for bringing 
up such a disagreeable subject at this time, 
but I feel that you, as leaders in your own 
country, which is a citadel of democracy, 
must remain ever alert to the dangers ahead 
of us. 

Certainly, in the give-and-take of trade 
relations we have an opportunity to con- 
tribute substantially to the preservation of 
our democratic way of life, by strengthening 
the economy of our respective nations, and 
by improving the standard of living for the 
great masses of our peoples. Improving the 
standard of living is not only good business 
from a strictly self-interest standpoint, as 
reflected in greater demands for our prod- 
ucts, but what is, perhaps, more important, 
is the fact that better living conditions act 
as a deterrent to the very forces which would 
destroy us and our way of life. I am sure 
that all of you realize that the benefits of 
free trade are not always measured in terms 
of balance sheets and financial statements. I 
know that you are dedicated to the improve- 
ment of international relations, through 
friendly foreign trade, which, in itself, is 
an effective antidote for the venomous doc- 
trines of Soviet totalitarianism. 

In these noble efforts you may count on 
the traditional, patriotic support of the peo- 
ple of Cuba. Thank you very much. 

Salud! Salud! 

Repty To PrEsmpENT BATISTA—ADDRESS OF 
Jupce Grorce D. NEILSON, GIVEN ON BEHALF 
oF 150 MEMBERS OF THE Goop WILL Mission 
REPRESENTING THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL 
Patace, HaBaNa, CuBA, DeceMBER 3, 1956 
Mr. President, on behalf of the 150 mem- 

bers of the good Will mission to Cuba, repre< 

senting the various chambers of commerce 
of the United States, I express to you our 
sincere and deep appreciation for your kind 
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and gracious hospitality. I want to ie)) ... 
at this time on behalf of each person je, 
assembled what is in our hearts. — 

We have now been in your midst ang 
among the lovable people of Cuba for aboy: 
4 days, and we have had the good fortyynae -. 
mingle with your citizens both in ang 
of Habana. 

During our stay in Cuba two things. amon 
others, have made a profound and lentian 
impression on us. First, we have learned 
and happily so, from firsthand experience 
that the people of Cuba have great admira_ 
tion and respect for you personally, yy; 
President, and for the farsighted and pro. 
gressive programs which have been carrieq 
out under your inspiring leadership—a)| for 
the betterment of Cuba and its people ; 

Secondly, we are indeed happy to report 
that we have found that your fellow coun. 
trymen have a deep and enduring friendshjy 
for the United States and its people. I can 
assure you, Mr. President, that this expres. 
sion of true friendship is a mutual one ang 
that we in the United States likewise hoiq 
your country in high and friendly esteem. 

The thought occurs to me, as I recall the 
pleasant memories of our stay in Cuba and 
as I look over this distinguished group in 
this magnificent and historical palace, that 
Cuba and the United States have two pri. 


e to 
out 





_mary things in common. I say without fear 


of contradiction that Cuba and the Unite 
States are in the forefront in seeking, 
through the United Nations and elsewhere, 
an enduring and just peace. In this respect 
we work hand in hand. Also, we have the 
common and worthwhile objective of striving 
and diligently working for permanent pros- 
perity through a sound and healthy economy 
based on a strong and mutually helpful trade 
program. 

Mr. President, through peace and prosper- 
ity we will actively and forceably combat the 
threat of communism to our sacred institu- 
tions. If we diligently strive to raise the 
standard of living of all of our peoples, both 
in Cuba and the United States, communism 
and its sinister forces will not prevail as a 
potent force in our midst. In fact, through- 
out all of Latin America and North America 
we will build for ourselves and our beloved 
countries the necessary unity and strength 
to withstand the threat of such unworthy 
forces. 

So, Mr. President, as our good will mission 
to Cuba comes to an end, and as we reluc- 
tantly depart with cherished and happy 
memories from this friendly land of beauty 
and sunshine, permit me, on behalf of the 
150 members of this good will mission, to 
wish you godspeed in the great and impor- 
tant responsibilities of your office and extend 
to you and your associates and the people of 
Cuba our sincere wish and prayer for a most 
happy, joyous, and prosperous future. 





Passports To Newsmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the growing chorus of opposition 
on the refusal of the State Department 
grant passports to newsmen is the recent 
protest of the national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Cooper T. 
Holt. In an editorial complimentins 
Commander Holt for his views, the ‘St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, in St. Paul, Min, 
took a similar stand this week. 
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1 ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial, which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 26, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
VFW WovuLtp Like To Know 

cooper T. Holt, national commander of the 
veterans of Foreign Wars, has joined those 
yoicing opposition to Secretary Dulles’ efforts 
to keep American newsmen from going into 

China to write about conditions there. 

The VFW is violently opposed to the Red 
Chinese regime but, says Holt: “This does not 
mean that we are willing to give up our birth- 

ht which entitles us to know what is going 
on behind the Bamboo Curtain or anywhere 
else in the world.” 

Holt’s statement focuses attention on the 
fact that the Dulles’ policy is not merely 
something affecting newspapers and other 
information media. Instead, its primary re- 
sult is to deny the American people the op- 
portunity of knowing more about develop- 
ments in China. How this will benefit the 
United States is difficult to understand. 





Regulation of Campaign Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GORE: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Campaign Spending,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


Three reforms constitute the core of Sen- 
ator Gore’s plan for regulating campaign 
expenditures. First is a firm ceiling on the 
amount of such expenditures. Second are 
rigid requirements for public report on and 
disclosure of such expenditures. Third is 
explicit legal obligation on the candidate 
himself to see that points one and two are 
met. 

Senator Gore would gear the ceilings on 
campaign expenditures to the number of 
votes which were cast in the previous elec- 
tion. Presidential candidates could spend 
20 cents a vote, which on the record of recent 
electiohs would run to about $12 million, 
evenly divided between the National and the 
State campaigns. Similar ceilings, similarly 
keyed to vote totals, would givern spending 
in the congressional campaigns. 

Other limitations would bind the raising 
of the money before it was spent. It would 
be up to the candidate to say what commit- 
tees and groups could raise what proportions 
of the total quota allowed—in the case of 
the presidential candidate, this total quota, 
as stated; would be around $12 million. 
Nondesignated committees could raise money 
for the candidate—but only to the very 
modest amount of $1,000 each. 

Other regulations would limit the ship- 
ment of campaign funds across State lines. 
The new curbs would apply to primary as 





well as to elections. To the outright 
ban on direct spending by labor unions pro- 
vided in present law, the new would 


add severe limitations on the spending of 
labor “political action” committees. That is, 
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it would ban any spending at all by such 
committees beyond the sum of $1,000 unless 
th? candidate designated such a committee 
part of his official backing. And then the 
labor group would be held to the sum im- 
posed by the candidate as dividing up his 
overall quota. The same new curbs would 
naturally cover business groups. 

To propose such a bill is a long way from 
getting it enacted, and Senator Gore, a not 
inexperienced man, Knows this full well. 
When he touches State prerogatives as in the 
regulation of campaign spending in prima- 
ries, he is asking for special trouble. Labor 
and business groups will only reluctantly 
yield to further curbs on their political 
finance. Many a candidate will shrink from 
the grim burden not merely of holding con- 
tributions to a prescribed limit, but of forc- 
ing full report and disclosure thereof. But 
the thoughtful public has long disliked the 
acrid dollar smell that has curled away from 
many an individual election fight. Senator 
GorRE may not get all he wants but he ought 
to get something. 





Donald Comer Reviews Cotton Import 
Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Donald Comer Reviews Import 
Situation From 1936 to Present,” pub- 
lished in the Cotton Trade Journal for 
January 25, 1957. Mr. Comer is chair- 
man of the executive committee of Avon- 
dale Mills, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DONALD Comer Revrews Import SITUATION 
From 1936 To PRESENT 


(By Donald Comer) 


(Eprror’s Notge.—Since the following article 
was written the Japanese have announced an 
export quota schedule on cotton textiles and 
apparel extending over a 5-year period.) 

This is the second time that Japan has 
come across the ocean to us with her un- 
needed cotton goods. It’s the second time 
she has involved herself in this unfriendly 
situation with a friendly nation, and par- 
ticularly with that large segment engaged 
in spinning, weaving, and garment manu- 
facturing for their home needs, which is the 
main concern of this article. 

It is hard to understand how the intel- 
ligent Japanese people should have at- 
tempted this uncontrolled invasion a second 
time. After saying this, I think it best to 
review the whole situation from 1936 to 
date. 

In 1936 Japan was fairly launched in the 
textile business, and, after supplying her 
home needs, she captured Britain’s export 
market and took first place in it as exporters. 
Her shipments to America previous to 1935 
were negligible. In 1935 this began to in- 
crease tremendously percentagewise. They 
exported to us in 1933 less than 2 million 
yards, 36 million yards in 1935, and 75 mil- 
lion yards in 1936. 

The only reason this invasion was possible 
was Japan’s relatively low wages. She of- 
fered nothing new in style or quality—only 
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an imitation of our goods. Our home mar- 
ket was already oversupplied with adequate 
spindleage operating fiercely, competitively. 

President Franklin Roosevelt met this 
threat by increasing the tariff to the limit 
of our trade program. This was entirely 
ineffective. It would take a fantastic tariff 
to equalize the wages between the two coun- 
tries. An exchange of views between the 
leaders of the industry was thought desirable 
and a committee from our industry went to 
Japan in December 1936. 

Dr. Claudius Murchison was chairman of 
the committee, and Mr. Cason Calloway, 
Mr. Harry Bailey, Mr. Bob Phillip, and the 
writer were the other members. Our com- 
mittee went with the Knowledge and ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt and both Gov- 
ernments. 

Just a short time before this I had co- 
authored an article in Liberty magazine 
which they had headlined “Japan Is at War 
With Us Now.” In this article I attempted 
to answer their claim that because they 
bought some of our cotton they were entitled 
to ship the manufactured goods back to us. 


SILK FOR COTTON 


I thought then, and I still think that 
Japanese silk for our cotton is a natural and, 
of course, there are other such bilateral 
trades. But beyond this, there could be 
three-way trading—Japanese cotton goods to 
Malaya. paid for by their tin and rubber sold 
to us for our cotton. 

I stated in my Liberty article that whether 
Japan manufactured our cotton into gun 
cotton and shot bombs at us, or sent it back 
te us in manufactured goods, there would be 
casualties in either case. Of course, there 
was no thought in my mind then of the 
tragedy 2 years later at Pearl Harbor when 
she tried the bombing alternative with its 
casualties. The closed mills and unem- 
ployed workers are casualties with us today 
as the result of her imports. That was the 
war that Liberty had in mind. 

When our committee arrived in Osaka in 
January 1937, Japan had already sold 55 
million yards for that year’s delivery. As a 
result of our visit, we reached a quota of 155 
million yards in 1937 and a 100 million yards 
for 1938. 

During these negotiations, we were enter- 
tained pleasantly at luncheons and dinners, 
and on one such occasion, I remarked that it 
seemed a waste of effort to fuss over an al- 
ready well-supplied market; that we ought to 
be joining hands to improve economic con- 
ditions in other countries by developing new 
markets, lifting the yearly average of cotton 
consumption per person from practically 
nothing in Africa to nearer the 33 pounds 
per person consumption in the United States. 

The gentleman next to me, whose name I 
think was Senator Ogura, said, “You are en- 
tirely right, Mr. Comer.” And here I want 
to say that our approach to the problems we 
discussed was invariably met with courteous 
and sympathetic understanding, and their 
gracious hospitality was also extended to the 
members of our families who were with us— 
Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Calloway and her two young 
sons, Cason, Jr., and Howard, Mrs. Comer and 
our daughter, Martine—from the time of our 
arrival until the time of our departure. 

In this connection, I wrote Life magazine 
complimenting them on the beautiful pic- 
tures of Japan carried in a recent edition. 
Our two Governments could well afford to 
encourage a larger tourist travel program, 
which would be very beneficial to Japan’s 
economy and further greater knowledge in 
other countries of Japan’s beautiful country 
and hospitable people. 

Japan had 14 million spindles in 1937. 
These were either bombed out or melted 
down for war use in the Second World War. 
After peace, General MacArthur asked a com- 
mittee from our industry to come to Japan 
to help reestablish her textile industry. Dr. 
Jacobs, Fred Symmes, and the writer were 
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selected as a committee to go to Japan in 
answer to General MacArthur's request. 

Our 16 recommendations for needed help 
were largely implemented and Japan has now 
8 million spindles in operation. One thing 
that is not understandable to me is that she 
should now, with this history as a back- 
ground, be not asking, but demanding, that 
her unwanted goods again come over here 
and again shut down our mills and disturb 
our markets, inststing on some so-called 
voluntary quota of their own devising, mil- 
lions of yards more today than in 1937 when 
they had nearly twice as many spindles, and 
reserving to themselves the right to make 
future changes. 

When I began to write the Cotton Trade 
Journal a year ago about this Japanese atti- 
tude, their Mr. Kojiro Abe, chairman of the 
All Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, wrote 
the Cotton Trade Journal that Mr. Comer 
should be willing “to live and let live.” I 
replied to Mr. Abe that our record went be- 
yond this, that we believe in “living and 
helping to live.” 

We not only negotiated the quota arrange- 
ment in 1937, but had been assuring them 
of our willingness to return again to a rea- 
sonable quota arrangement. We all know 
that every yard from Japan stops an Ameri- 
can loom and an American job. 

I can’t help but think that if the industry 
had leaders today like Mr. Shoji and Mr. 
Nango, with whom we negotiated in 1937, 
this recurring controversy would have been 
avoided. 

In reply to his “live and let live” letter, 
I'd like to ask Mr. Abe what Japan did to 
help our tuna-fish industry live on our Pacific 
coast? What they did for the silk-scarf 
business, the velveteen business, pillow cases, 
blouses, etc.? Plywood, 1% million square 
feet in 1951 and 43 million in 1955, sewing 
machines, umbrella frames, chinaware, etc.? 
In this unfair competition is Japan helping 
these industries to live? 

Such trade relations with Japan leave us 
confused. I’m not so surprised that Japan, 
with her Asian wage scale, takes advantage 
of our lush market, built up over the years 
by our American standard of.wages. I am 
sick and sore that our Government continues 
to permit such an unfair trade relation. 

To whom does this American market and 
purchasing power belong? American indus- 
try with its genius, know-how, protected 
labor, protected agriculture, and cumulative 
advertising, has built it up, and our wage 
scale can only be maintained by our buying 
what each of us makes. No one segment 
of our industry can take its high wages and 
spend them for low-priced Japanese wares 
and thereby shut down another home in- 
dustry. 

The tunafish people built their market. 
They developed it, advertised and promoted 
it—and Japan reaped the harvest. Our cot- 
ton mills developed, promoted, styled, and 
advertised our ginghams and our velveteens, 
etc. Japan has capitalized on velveteens 
and is attempting the same policy toward 
ginghams—3 million yards in 1953; 70 mil- 
lion yards in the first 9 months of 1956. Out 
of the total United States market of 250 
million yards, this does not include shorts 
or other garments with their double injury. 

For any further information on the sub- 
ject, I suggest that you read the testimony 
by our industry before the Tariff Commis- 
sion ‘on December 4, which includes the 
statement by Mr. Craig Smith, president of 
Avondale Mills, on December 14. 

American industry was built behind a tar- 
iff wall for protection against European 
wages. The South opposed this program be- 
cause our cotton was sold on the world mar- 
ket. This situation was later corrected 
when Congress wrote the word “parity” in 
our agricultural legislation. How foolish it 
seems to build a barrier European 
wages, only to tear it down before the on- 
slaught of Asian standards. 
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When Congress had our present foreign- 
trade legislation before it, President Eisen- 
hower wrote Congressman MarTIN as fol- 
lows: 

“This program, therefore, must «be and 
will be administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s economic strength and not to its det- 
riment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration 
of this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This 
plain truth has dictated the retention of 
existing peril-point and escape-clause safe- 
guards in the legislation. Signed: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.” 

There was no “if” or “but” in the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Congressman MarTIn and 
till this good day, how the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor can 
explain their failure to carry out these prom- 
ises is a mystery. 

PROMISED TO ACT 


Because of the continued growing imports 
from Japan, I wrote to Gov. Sherman 
Adams and he promised reassuringly that 
something would be done about it in his let- 
ter to me May 14, 1956. He repeated this 
promise in Portsmouth, N. H., in September. 

I know that anyone in charge of great 
affairs must depend upon others to carry out 
a program, but I believe our industry is justi- 
fied in our growing concern, more particularly 
because of the President’s recent action in re- 
fusing to carry out the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, propos- 
ing a tariff to protect the New England fisher- 
men from cheap imports from Iceland. I can 
only think that he acted because of bad 
advice from the State Department. Jobs of 
New England fishermen certainly should not 
be used to buy a United States Government 
airbase in Iceland. 

If, for the good of all of us, it is desirable 
to run a straight expressway through my 
front yard, and the Government takes my 
front yard, at least they pay me for it. The 
Government has no right to take the pur- 
chasing power Which I have helped to build 
up and trade it to Japan for “this or that.” 
Japan is selling textile machines to Mexico, 
China, and the rest of the world. 

Is the Government going to permit imports 
from all these relatively low-wage nations 
who may decide to export textiles? At pres- 
ent, the Government establishes a floor to 
wages, it fixes the price of cotton, the parity 
price paid the farmer, the hours and wages 
of employees and, as of right now, they sell 
the same cotton to Japan and the rest of 
the world at about 7 cents a pound less than 
they sell it to us, and they refuse to equalize 
these differences by tariff lures. After 
paying our Federal, State and city license, we 
are told to go out and make things against 
this kind of competition. 


QUOTES FROM PAPERS 


An extract from an editorial in Jesse Jones’ 
Houston Chronicle of November 27 is as fol- 
lows: 

“So American cotton, made into cloth in 
Japanese mills, having crossed the Pacific 
Ocean twice, is now underselling American 
cotton goods in the domestic market. 

“It strikes me, neighbor, that this is carry- 
ing do-goodism too far.” 

From the Cotton Trade Journal, November 
16, a news ijem from Atlanta, Ga.: 

“A nationwide conference to protest the 

administration's textile tariff policies was 
recommended today to Gov. Marvin Griffin, 
of Georgia. 
“The recommendation was made by a spe- 
cial committee appointed several months ago 
by the Governor to study the effects of Jap- 
anese imports on Georgia industry.” 

In the News of June 12, Sen- 
ator Georce called for greatly expanded trade 
between Japan and China. He said this is 
the only way to insure a prosperous Japan, 
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and at the same time to avoid cutthroat 
competition between the United States any 
Japan. There should be a relaxation. Japan 
should be allowed to trade in her ancien, 
and natural markets. od 

If our Government owes Japan anythino 
everybody should pay it. Let the Gover,” 
ment buy their cloth and give it to nakeq 
people of Africa and Borneo. They may |ix. 
two cotton shirts and become future cys. 
tomers. Our textile industry is vital bot), 
in war and peace. 

To those of our leaders who seem to pe 
playing a kind of international game (; 
chess with our industries as pawns, I'd og 
ommend the reading of a message sent by 
the late Frank Knox, then Secretary of the 
Navy, in the trying days of January 1942 
addressed “to the men in the textile jn. 
dustry”: 

“Hitler is learning, as Napoleon did. that 
a war can be lost because of clothes. The 
fact that the German army must face bitter 
weather in ersatz uniforms, and too few 
of them at that, may well prove to be the 
Achilles’ heel of this Austrian house painter. 
An army marches on its stomach—but only 
if that stomach is kept warm. ’ 


BEST CLOTHED FIGHTERS 

“America is sending to the battlefronts of 
the world the best-clothed Armed Forces 
in the history of warfare. To you, the men 
of the textile industry who made this pos- 
sible, go the heartfelt thanks of all our 
fighting men—from the soldiers huddled be- 
hind the antiaircraft guns in Hawaii to the 
sailors standing watch on some chill and 
spray-swept deck in the North Atlantic. To 
you, also, goes the sincere gratitude of the 
people who wait for them at home. 

“This is a total war, a war of industry 
as much as arms. And the great roar of the 
country’s looms is as vital to-the victory as 
the rumble of the blast furnaces or the clat- 
ter of the riveting guns in our shipyards. 
You of the textile industry have led in cast- 
ing your ‘business as usual’ policy to the 
winds and sparing no effort to meet the tre- 
mendous demands placed upon you by our 
war program. Carry on your work, inspired 
by the knowledge that you will share in 
the credit for our final victory.” 

From the beginning, the State Department 
has refused not only to recognize this inva- 
sion and its increasing threat, insisting that 
we prove the damage done before the Tariff 
Commission. Even though our case was so 
obviously true, we did go before the Tariff 
Commission, although the experience of the 
tuna fish, the silk scarf, velveteens and 
pillow cases, etc., held out no hope. 

We are still bewildered at the lack of 
sympathetic understanding of our situation 
on the part of the Government. The State 
Department has opposed the quota bilateral 
arrangement. Why, I do not know. Our 
immigration law imposes a quota on persons, 
why not a quota on what they make and 
fixed by us, also. 


FIXED BY US 


Incidentally, this quota of persons is fixed 
by us, not by the other party. In spite of 
the President’s letter to Mr. Martin, in spite 
of the promises and statements from Gov- 
ernor Adams and Secretary Weeks, the State 
Department continues to pursue a crippling 
program for our textile industry. 

Mayor William C. Johnston of Anderson, 
8S. C., and brother of South Carolina’s Sena- 
tor OLIN D. Jounsron, said he is asking the 
support of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion to get the Government to act promptly 
to stem the flood of foreign-made textile 
products into this country. He said the ad- 
ministration had not taken action 
to give the American Textile Industry the 
promised relief from the ever mounting in- 
flux of goods and garments from the low- 
wage industry of Japan. 
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COLONEL BEATTY QUOTED 


The Southern Textile News of Charlotte, 
n.C., quotes Col. Francis J. Beatty, president 
of the National Cotton Council, from a letter 
sent to Gov. Sherman Adams, Secretary 
weeks and Secretary Benson, as follows: 

“This (referring to the council’s resolu- 
tion calling for import limits) has a highly 
gemoralizing impact on the whole American 
textile industry, including both fabrics and 

S 
| PF. E. Grier, president, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, said: 

“jf an aggressive foreign policy could open 
up the regions of want and rags in Asia, 
africa, the Near East and the many Pacific 
territories, and set them free economically, 
there would be more than enough markets 
for all the world’s textile industries. 

“That’s the kind of foreign policy we need. 
1, for one, intend to hold to the faith that 
the American people will demand it in place 
of the wishy-washy foolishness now being 
pursued in the mame of free trade, charity 
and international politics. 

“Once we have met and overcome -this 
greatest challenge, our industry will have a 
sound footing for progress. We'll know 
where we stand, and we'll have the incentive 
to move ahead into greater production, bet- 
ter markets and a brighter era for textiles.” 

I am writing this during the Christmas 
holidays, and I would like Mr. Abe and his 
associates to feel that in agreeing to a fixed 
sharing of our market with them, it comes 
yoluntarily and in response to our desire to 
live and help live and in keeping with the 


spirit of this n. 





Uranium and Its Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a short 
time ago one of my constituents, Mr. 
Ashworth Burslem, composed a brief but 
very descriptive article entitled “Urani- 
um and Its Country.” It was originally 
printed in a publication of the Hercules 
Powder Co., but has since appeared in 
other publications as well. I believe that 
the Members of the Senate will find it 
worthwhile reading, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

URANIUM AND Irs CountTRY 
(By Ashworth Burslem) 

Born out of grim necessity, in the horror 
and agony of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, the nu- 
clear age grew from swaddling clothes into 
manhood almost overnight. 

There was a question mark over the future 
Od on ee te birth was announced. 

y, 11 years have passed since that first 
blinding flash of light wrote upon the pages 
of history another chapter in man’s conquest 
of nature. . 

There is still a question mark. It is still 
not certain that man’s conquest of himself 
is compiete. ~ 
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ever, hope and faith that only good and no 
evil will emerge from the nuclear piles that 
begin life in the colorful, barren earth of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Montana, of Utah, 
Colorado, and Nevada. 

There is an omen for good in the lilt of the 
names given to places only yesterday known 
but to afew. Listen to the singing of Mon- 
ument Valley, Moab, Red Rock, and Mono- 
gram Mesa. There is Mexican Hat, and Para- 
dox Valley, Shiprock, Cisco, and Naturita. 
Then, there’s Dead Horse Point. Oh, yes, 
this is Indian country, home of the Navaho. 
They are still the only masters of this deso- 
late waste which reflects the colors of uran- 
ium in both its raw and finished state. The 
yellows and greens of ore are there; the 
flaming red of fire is there. Both animal and 
vegetable manages to survive, and it has 
been so for centuries. The early Indians 
used uranium for their war paints, unaware 
of any portent for the future, and the skele- 
ton a giant dinosaur, a fossil of an early 
chapter in history, was tumbled out of the 
rock with its ancient bones so radioactive a 
Geiger counter came to life. Life. That 
word keeps recurring. 

Uranium can mean much to life and to 
living, if the power man holds in his hands 
is devoted to the glory of a future at peace. 





Equal Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a consistent sponsor of the equal-rights 
amendment, I have urged that women 
be accorded their full equality with men 
in every phase of business, professional, 
and domestic activity, and that they be 
accepted to full partnership in the duties 
and responsibilities of the Government 
of our Nation, both on the national and 
the local level. I have also urged the 
adoption of the equal-rights amendment, 
as proposed in House Joint Resolution 62 
which I introduced, which would render 
all laws discriminating against women 
because of their sex null and void. 

We have recognized the equal rights 
of human beings to live and work ina 
Nation where they will not face dis- 
crimination because of race, color, and 
creed, and even now seek legislation to 
strengthen the guarantee against dis- 
crimination. But we have ignored dis- 
crimination against women because of 
their sex. And we will never achieve our 
goal of equal rights for all our citizens 
until we have removed all existing dis- 
crimination against women and adopted 
the equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution to assure women of their equal 
rights under the law of the land. 

One of our outstanding women of Los 
Angeles, Calif., Adele I. Springer, a mem- 
ber of the New York and California Bars, 
and a past president of the National As- 
sociation of Women Lawyers, recently 
delivered an excellent address on Wom- 
an’s Role in the Machinery of Govern- 
ment which not orily is a review of the 
historical progress of women, but also 
shows the difficulties encountered and 
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overcome by women in achieving recog- 
nition in the professions, as proof of what 
women can do, and tke need for their 
valuable contribution to government. 

I urge that all Members of Congress 
give serious consideration to the follow- 
ing address by Adele I. Springer: 

WoOMAN’S ROLE IN THE MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(Address by Adele I. Springer, past president, 
National Association of Women Lawyers, 
member of the bars of New York and Cali- 
fornia, delivered before the Los Angeles 
Council of Business and Professional Wom- 
en, February 21, 1957, in Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

The greatest unreleased power in the 
world today is—womanpower. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the subject of 
my talk before so distinguished a group of 
business and professional women, repre- 
senting the trained and skilled womanpow- 
er in this area, should be—the role of wom- 
en in the machinery of government—past, 
present, and future. 

The women of America now constitute 
more than half of the voting population and 
more than one-third of the United States 
labor force. When a class is so numerous 
as to include one-half of the human race, 
the proper administration of justice requires 
that their voice be heard in the world coun- 
cils. 

Men, and women, both, must be pre- 
vailed upon to accept woman as a vital part 
of the machinery of government. 

In discussing the relative absence of wom- 
en in the conduct of the American govern- 
ments, it must be remembered that these 
governments number not only the United 
States itself, but also the governments of 
the 48 States, Territories, and possessions, 
and numerous local, county, and municipal 
governments, also international tribunals, 

Let us look at the record. 

In the Nation’s Capital, over the entrance 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
are engraved the words, “Equal justice un- 
der law.” 

Not one woman has ever sat in that Su- 
preme tribunal which has the last judicial 
word. Yet, men claim that women always 
have the last word. 

On the legislative side of our Govern- 
ment: Only 16 of the 531 Members of the 
new, 85th Congress, are women—1 less than 
last year’s all-time high. The United States 
Senate still has but one woman Senator. 
Of the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the women number 15—and none 
from this great State of California. 

On the executive side of our Government: 
The President’s Cabinet now remains stag. 

The record in the State governments is 
no better. 

There is no woman governor of a State 
or Territory. Some of the States do not 
have even one woman in the State legis- 
lature. 

And few of the States still exclude wom- 
en—along with lunatics and criminals—from 
service on juries in the courts. 

Although justice is universally symbolized 
by a woman, holding balance scales, a ma- 
jority of the States do not have even one 
woman judge. Altogether there are about 
50 women judges in the United States, and 
these serve on inferior courts without even 
1 on the bench of the highest State courts. 

These discouraging figures exist, despite 
the fact that a recent census poll records 
millions more women than men, of the 
adult, voting population in the United 
States. 

They are in face of the fact that there 
is an increasing number of college. graduates 
among .he women, and that today they have 
a most important part jn the legal, medical, 
journalistic, and other professions, as well 
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as in the conduct of various business and 
sundry enterprises. 

This is notwithstanding the fact that 
women are estimated to own 70 percent of 
the total wealth of the Nation, control 47 
percent of corporate stock, inherit 80 per- 
cent of life insurance, own 65 percent of 
savings accounts, 40 percent of the real es- 
tate, and control 85 percent of all consumer 
buying, and that women have achieved rec- 
ognition in all the occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

It required over 50 years of strenuous ef- 
fort before the 19th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was adopted, 
to permit women to share in the election of 
our public officers, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal. 

Yet, in the 3614 years since ratification of 
the suffrage amendment, we have made no 
greater progress to date in the management 
of the machinery of the American Govern- 
ment than thus outlined. 

When we refiect on this, it is to be kept in 
mind also that women had had a right to 
vote in a number of States for years prior to 
the 19th amendment. 

Why should all this be, when equality be- 
fore the law and equality of economic oppor- 
tunity are synonymous with the words 
“United States of America.” 

Why should women countenance men’s 
monopoly of government when men do not 
have a monopoly on the qualifications for 
government. 

For example: The listed occupations of 
the Members of this Congress show that 60 
percent of all the Congressmen are lawyers. 
But there is only 1 woman lawyer among the 
257 lawyers in the House of Representatives 
and none among the 57 lawyers in the Sen- 
ate, notwithstanding the more than 12,000 
women lawyers in the United States well 


equipped by training and experience for law- 


making, many of whom have made a place 
for themselves in Who’s Who in Law and in 
Who's Who in America. 

The stated occupations of the other Con- 
gressmen are equally enlightening. They 
include businessmen, publishers, teachers, 
farmers, and other pursuits. = 

The occupations of the feminine contin- 
gent in Congress are, to say the least, com- 
parable. They include two teachers, two 
congressional secretaries, a businesswoman, 
lawyer, psychologist, realtor, social service 
worker, research director, former State leg- 
islators, housewives, and a so-called society 
leader. Their record in Congress, too, at 
least matches. 

All the lady legislators—9 Democrats and 
7 Republicans—are married women, yet 
found time to campaign and get elected, in 
addition to their work and rearing their 
children and running successful homes. 
Some of them are even grandmothers. 

Yet, the men, constituting less than half 
of the population in America, have been 
able to limit the participation of women in 
the operation of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

The equal rights amendment, still before 
Congress, is expected to pass. 

The President of the United States, in a 
recent pronouncement, made a declaration 
of policy for equal rights. The President 
can make the phrase a fact, by appointing 
a woman to fill the chair on the Supreme 
Court of the United States made_vacant by 
the retirement of Associate Justice Reed. 

The Nation’s highest ranking woman 
judge, Judge Florence Allen,, who now sits 
on the United States Court of Appeals in 
Ohio, has proved that women have what it 
takes for elevation to the Nation’s highest 
Court. Her 37-year record on the bench of 
State and“¥ederal courts is an enviable one. 
Her record as a woman is as great. 

The record of most of the women judges 
throughout the United States compares most 
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favorably with most of their male colleagues - 
on the bench. 

Let us take to heart the words of that 
great jurist and statesman, Justice Brandeis, 
that “the greatest menace to freedom is an 
inert people.” 

That your association is conscious of its 
responsibilities, is made evident by this as- 
sembly of thinking women, and by your 
dedication of this meeting to the theme of 
law and lawyers. 

Law is a most indispensable profession. 
Lawyers have always been in the front ranks 
as defenders of individual rights and in 
directing social movements, in overthrowing 
tyranny, exposing intrigue, ummasking cor- 
ruption in high places, enacting laws and 
maintaining our constitutional system of 
Government. Great lawyers and judges of 
yesteryear and of our present day, have been 
an inspiration to the bar and to the public. 

It is noted that 25 out of the 56 who signed 
the Declaration of Independence were law- 
yers; that 59 percent of the signers of the 
Constitution were members of the bar; and 
that of the 33 Presidents of the United 
States, 25 have been from the ranks of the 
bar. ‘ 

This same theme of law 
braces the role of women in 
of government. 

The long struggle of women for equality 
is a part of the increasing striving for hu- 
man liberty. In continuing to fight for 
equality in economic, civil, and political op- 
portunity, we are advancing the cause of law 
and justice, and the cause of men and 
women alike. It is not right alone, or as 
an end in themselves, that we seek. What 
we seek is to do our part in furthering the 
destiny of our country. 

The guidance and activity of women are 
greatly needed in government housekeeping. 
In family life the greatest success and hap- 
pineess lie in a true partnership in which 
the qualities that belong especially to men or 
women complement and supplement each 
other. This is equally true in communal life: 

Women have had no easy road to recog- 
nition in their chosen fields. The prejudices 
and obstacles were many which women in the 
professions and in other endeavors have had 
to overcome in their march to a distinguished 
position. Yet, the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing, women have won recognition, proves that 
success is not a respecter of sex and that mind 
has no sex. 

We are the successors of those great and 
courageous trailblazers of history, those 
heroic pioneers who fought, and won, against 
seemingly insurmountable odds, the “battle 
of the sexes,” which opened all doors to the 
women of our generation. 

It is heartwarming to recall some of the 
valiant women who fought the good fight to 
enable them and succeeding generations to 
invade the traditional male strongholds. A 
brief review of the difficulties encountered 
in their struggle, shows what determined 
women can accomplish. 

The story of woman’s campaign to gain en- 
trance into the legal profession, for instance, 
isa one: 

Arabella A. Mansfield became the first 
woman lawyer, when admitted to practice in 
the State of Iowa in October 1869. But it 
was Myra Bradwell of Chicago who was the 
first woman ever to apply for a license to 
practice as a lawyer in America, or, in fact, 
in the world, when she applied to the Illi- 
nois court in 1869. Her application was de- 
nied, by reason of the disabilities imposed by 
her status as a married woman. Undaunted, 
she took the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but was denied “equal justice 
under law” on the same ground of coverture. 

Thereupon, an unmarried young woman 
applied, in 1871, but was similarly denied a 
law license by the Illinois court, even with- 
out the excuse of coverture. Determined, 
she took her case to the legislature, and after 
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much effort, succeeded in getting a jay 
enacted that “no person shall be Precludeg 
or debarred from any occupation, Profession 
or employment, except military, on accoyn; 
of sex.” 

This was the first enabling law in th, 
Nation, 

Following the Illinois legislative victory 
gallant women in a number of other State; 
took up the standard, some in the court; 
and others in their legislatures, for admis. 
sion to the practice of law. 

It was still at the turn of the century. in 
1900, that the Delaware supreme court de. 
nied a Philadelphia woman lawyer the righ; 
to conduct a case in Delaware, even at q 
time when women lawyers were by then 4). 
ready appearing in the highest Court of the 
Nation. 

The first woman to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States was aq. 
mitted in 1879. Her application for admis. 
sion was made in 1876 but was denied be. 
cause of sex disqualification. Refusing to 
recognize defeat, she drafted a bill providing 
for the right, which Congress enacted in 
1879. 

Even the bar associations were adamant in 
disallowing women lawyers to membership, 
The first woman to apply for membership in 
the American Bar Association was an Iowa 
lawyer, in 1902. Today, the membership of 
the American Bar Association not only in- 
cludes many women but they serve on, and 
head, committees, and for the past decade 
women lawyers have been officially recog. 
nized even with a delegate to its august 
governing body, the house of delegates. 

When I was elected to serve as a lone dele- 
gate of the women lawyers to the American 
Bar Association’s house of delegates, and 
served also in New York as an officer and on 
the executive board and on committees of 
the predominantly male bar associations, | 
felt as an heir-at-law of those early valiant 
women who broke down the barriers. 

And when it was my privilege to have 
been the first woman ever to serve as counsel 
to any congressional investigation, I, too, 
felt as a standard bearer. 

Today women lawyers are no longer on 
trial. More than a decade ago women law- 
yers achieved full recognition. 

From. Shakespeare’s Portia, to the Portia 
of today, is an ideal realized. 

The story of women in medicine is an 
equally gratifying one. When women doc- 
tors were denied a hospital in which to work, 
that did not stop them; they built their own. 

The common cause of our sisters-in-law 
and sisters-in-medicine was pointed up by 
an enlightened Wyoming judge in 1870, who, 
while swearing the first women jurors in any 
court, told them not only that “the eyes of 
the world were upon them as pioneers,” but 
also recorded: “You shall not be driven from 
the temple of justice as your sisters have 
from some of the medical colleges of the 
land. It will be a sorry day for any man 
who shall endeavor to deter you from the 
exercise of those rights with which the law 
has invested you.” 

But it did not deter them, when women 
were refused admission to the medical 
schools. In 1850 the first woman’s medical 
college was created in Pennsylvania. Its 
all-women medical graduates are the living 
proof. 

When, 1 year before, the medical profes- 
sion’s first woman doctor, Elizabeth Black- 
well, was graduated in 1849 with honors, she 
found every door closed to her. So she ¢s- 
tablished her own dispensary; then in 1857 
opened the New York infirmary for Women 
and Children—the first hospital to be staffed 
entirely by women. 

Since that time the infirmary, a monument 
to medicine’s women pioneers, 
great strides in setting the pace 
medical world. The many firsts of this all- 
woman staffed hospital prove that women in 
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medicine have been more progressive than 


yas established by the infirmary, and the 
frst visiting nurses service was created. 

These are but a few of the many outstand- 
ing accom) ts of this unique insti- 
tution, which is one of the few in the world 
staffed entirely by women, but which de- 
spite limited funds, has consistently earned 
the approval of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, College of Surgeons, and 
the welfare ts. 

Today, women doctors not only ‘are recog- 
nized in the medical associations, but the 
question of appointment of women doctors 
was brought to @ conclusion in 1943, with 
legislative enactment, commissioning women 
doctors in the Army. 

Though the intrepid ladies who pioneered 
in medicine for women preceded by two dec- 
ades the pioneering Portias, their aims and 
gains were the same. 

That their kindred spirit still prevails, is 
manifested by this great association of busi- 
ness and professional women who have 
panded together for cooperative effort. The 
fact that your Own program chairman of 
this meeting, Attorney Selma Moidel Smith, 
of Los Angeles, is today a member of the 
national board of that first woman’s medical 
college in Philadelphia, further illustrates 
such professional sisterhood. 

The story was the same, with little vari- 
ances, in other fields. A further example 
is the journalistic field: 

There is scarcely any newspaper position, 
from cub reporter to editor and publisher, 
which is not now filled by a woman journal- 
ist. But it was not always so. 

The first woman newspaper publisher, 
Anna Zenger, in 1733, became known as the 
mother of freedom of the press in America. 
That Thanksgiving is a national holiday is 


due to 20 years of effort by another woman. 


editor, in 1837. And it was a woman who 
first published the Declaration of  Inde- 
pendence. 
» Since a century ago when the press gallery 
precincts opened for the first time in 1850 
to the woman correspondent, the women in 
journalism have distinguished themselves 
in all departments, including radio and tele- 
vision. 

Womanpower and power of the press, a 
formidable combination. 

It is certainly no longer to be questioned 


that in the other fields of endeavor, 
women, , are on a par of excellence 
with men, 


In the business and industrial field, a mil- 
lion United States women are business execu- 
tives or owners. 

Of the 22 million women working in Amer- 

ica, the largest number in our history, half 
of them are married. In fact, 30 percent of 
all married women now have outside jobs, 
and contribute substantially to family in- 
come. 
- Thus, in eyery age, women have proved the 
diversity of her genius, to this very day. 
No one can deny that American women have 
become an important and valuable force. 

It is pertinent to consider, therefore, why 
does woman allow man’s monopoly in gov- 
ernment to exist and to continue? 

Let us look at the record: 

has involved the 


Within our have embroiled the 
women and of the world in confla- 
grations. are still trying to achieve 
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fare stalks the earth. The United Nations, 
which soon will celebrate its 12th birthday, 
still has no teeth. The U. N. still fails to 
furnish the machinery for maintaining 
world peace. 

I am not here to recount to this intel- 
ligent audience the centuries-old struggle of 
mankind. But let us face squarely the 
fact—the world is sick almost unto death. 

Also, let us not overlook President Lin- 
coln’s admonition, that we have more to 
fear within our own borders than from _with- 
out? 

In our own country, we are today con- 
fronted by unparalled conditions in the fiscal 
field. Let us ponder the famous remark of 
Chief Justice Marshall that “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy.”” Too many gov- 
ernments have been wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. Women in the home have 
performed near miracles on small budgets. 
Government housekeeping requires the same 
skill. The national welfare demands a sound 
fiscal policy—a reduction in public expendi- 
tures, debts, and taxation. 

With concerted action, women can be a 
powerful force in the world of today and in 
the nation of the future. 

This leads one to wonder why the world 
cannot have a government of laws and not 
of men; why law cannot displace force in the 
settlement of international disputes; why 
nations cannot take their cases against each 
other to a world court, just as people sue one 
another in local, State, and Federal courts; 
and why proper measures cannot be taken 
for the enforcement of judgments by a world 
tribunal, just as people are forced by police 
to obey the laws of God and man. 

I repeat: Why should women—who create 
and not destroy life—be denied a share in 
the establishment of a workable system of 
law and order in the world. 

The world can be enriched, as the home 
has been endowed, by having both sexes con- 
tributing to the well-being of this Nation. 

In the words of George Washington, in the 
Constitutional Convention—as true today as 
in 1787—“Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair; the event is 
in the hands of God.” 





Public Health Service Award to American 
Export Lines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
deserved recognition of the outstanding 
record in the maintenance of sanitation, 
“achieved by the American Export Lines, 
Inc., it is fitting that the attention of 
the United States Senate and of the pub- 
lic generally: be called to the Special 
Citation awarded by the Public Health 
Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Especially is it noteworthy that Amer- 
ican Export Lines is the first to win 
this coveted award for two years con-= 
secutively. Its fleet includes luxury lin- 
ers and other passenger ships maintain- 
ing regular cargo and passenger service 
to the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The 
most favorable acceptance which its 
service has received by citizens from 
many countries throughout the world 
has reflected credit to the United States 
of America. President John F. Gehan 
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and Mrs. Charles U. Bay, Chairman, of 
American Export Lines’ Executive Com- 
mittee, deserve the commendation of our 
citizenry for their accomplishments in 
the administration of maritime affairs 
over the years. It is significant that re- 
cently another thoroughly experienced 
executive of proven worth, Frazer A. 
Bailey, has been named managing di- 
rector of this successful organization. 

In order that the full record result- 
ing in the decision by Dr. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, Surgeon General of. the United 
States, in awarding the citation, may be 
preserved, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this special citation be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—SPECIAL 

CITATION TO AMERICAN Export LINgs, INc. 


Granted in recognition of the company’s 
contribution to public health as evidenced 
by the award of a Public Health Service Cer- 
tificate of Sanitation to each vessel operated 
in its fleet during 1956. 


[SEAL] L. E. BURNEY, 
Surgeon General. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 





The Diplomatic Shifts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
some time, both as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and as an 
American citizen interested in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, I have been 
disturbed by the continuing emphasis on 
the monetary qualifications for our high- 
est ambassadorial posts. I am partic- 
ularly sorry that President Eisenhower 
in his ambassadorial appointments has 
seen fit not only to continue, but to in- 
crease the number of instances where 
financial contributions to political cam- 
paigns seem to outweigh other qualifica- 
tions in qualifying men for ambassa- 
dorial posts. 

In this morning’s New York Times 
there appears an article by James Reston, 
entitled “The Diplomatic Shifts,” in 
which some of President Eisenhower’s 
new appointments are examined in this 
perspective. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Reston’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Dretomatic Suirrs—A DIscussION OF THE 
EXTENSIVE TRANSFERS BY EISENHOWER AND 
REASONS FOR THEM 

(By James Reston) 

WasuHINcTon, March 4.—Since the Novem<- 
ber election President Eisenhower has 
changed almost every major United States 
ambassador overseas and is now working on 
@ long list of minor post changes. 
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In the Cabinet and in almost all home- 
front jobs, the President has retained the 
men who wanted to stay on for the second 
term, but he has appointed a new Under 
Secretary of State, a new Deputy Under Sec- 
retary, and new ambassadors in London, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, New Delhi, Tokyo, Cairo, 
and Jakarta. 

Changes also have been made, or are about 
to be made, in the leadership of diplomatic 
missions in Belguim, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Burma, Hungary, Luxembourg, Vietnam, Cey- 
lon, Haiti, and in several Latin American 
countries. 

All this adds up to the biggest wholesale 
move in United States diplomatic representa- 
tion ever taken by a President who was re- 
elected. And it is taking place during the 
period of the most lively diplomatic nego- 
tiation since the war. 


BOHLEN MAY BE SHIFTED 


The only mayor posts not changed, in fact, 
have been Moscow, Vienna, and Madrid, and 
there is considerable speculation that Am- 
bassador Charles E. Bohlen will be moved 
from Moscow before the end of the summer. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
striking contrast between retaining the 
Eisenhower team at home and sweeping it 
out overseas, including that old familiar rea- 
son, politics. 

President Eisenhower, apparently has 
adopted the rule of inflation to political pay- 
offs. This is that a contributor’s money no 
longer buys as much as it used to in the 
realm of diplomatic appointments. Specifi- 
cally, the rule now seems to be that unless 
a political diplomat proves to be unusually 
successful (or politically powerful), he is ex- 
pected to make way after one term to a 
new group of political contributors. 

Thus Ambassador Frederick M. Alger in 
Belgium, who was generally thought to be 
doing a good job, and who wanted to stay 
on, was asked to resign in favor of J. Clif- 
ford Folger of Washington, chairman of the 
Republican National Finance Committee. 


THE ENVOY TO PARIS 


Thus, too, Amory Houghton, chairman of 
the board of the Corning Glass Works of 
Corning, N. Y., who is listed as having con- 
tributed $6,000 to the Republican treasury 
in the last election, received the key am- 
bassadorial post Paris. He comes from a dis- 
tinguished family with a long diplomatic 
record, and is himself highly regarded, 
though he suffers from the handicap of not 
being able to speak French. This has not 
amused the officials in Paris. 

There is nothing new in all this except the 
unusual number of changes between admin- 
istrations of the same party. The normal 
thing is to retain a political ambassador 
from one term to another if he is doing a 
competent job, particularly if important ne- 
gotiations are in progress with the country 
concerned. 

It does not follow that large contributors 
are replacing career ambassadors or that they 
are necessarily less competent than the men 
they are replacing. The opposite in the case 
in some of the new appointments. 

For example, the naming to London of 
John Hay Whitney (who contributed $24,500 
and whose wife added another $9,000 to the 
Republican treasury during the 1952 cam- 
paign) is generally regarded here as an im- 
provement on Winthrop W. Aldrich, who was 
ambassador there during the first Eisenhower 
term. 

The same is thought here to be true of 
the appointment of the experienced Demo- 
crat, David K. E. Bruce, to take Ambassador 
James B. Conant’s place in West Germany, 
though Mr. Bruce, like Mr. Houghton, does 
not speak the language of the country to 
which he has been appointed. 

SOME SOUGHT RETIREMENT 


The President had no choice but to ap- 
point new Ambassadors to several posts. 
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Two vacancies were caused by death and 
several others—for example, Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce in Rome—insisted on retiring. 
Also it is regarded as normal that career 
Ambassadors change posts at regular inter- 
vals, often at the end of a presidential term. 

Nevertheless, there is a heavy emphasis 
on politics in these appointments. The 
ratio between career and political ambas- 
sadors has been retained about as it was in 
the first Eisenhower administration, but 
there is a general feeling here that the 
President is adding quite a few new, inex- 
perienced second-term ambassadors just 
when some of the first-term political diplo- 
mats were getting on top of their jobs. 

In short, General Eisenhower has, in an 
era of lively diplomatic negotiation, per- 
petuated the old political ambassadorial sys- 
tem and, if anything, made it more political 
than it was under President Truman. And 
this has been something of a surprise. 

His commitment to the voters when he 
first ran for the presidency was based on 4 
statement which he repeated in many parts 
of the Nation: 

“We will call to the high offices of the 
Government,” General Eisenhower said, “the 
best men and women, the ablest and most 
reliable in the land.” 

No President has ever achieved this ideal 
in this century, and General Eisenhower is 
clearly no exception to the rule. 





Federal Aid to Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Federal Aid To Junior 
Colleges,” published in the Freeport, I1., 
Journal-Standard of January 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FPeperaL Arp TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Before determining the wisdom of Federal 
aid to education as a general proposition, and 
before allocation of Federal aid to poorer 
States which urgently need funds to build 
elementary schools, the issue of Federal aid 
to junior colleges is arising. 

Senator Casz, Republican, of New Jersey, 
says he will submit a program for 2-year 
“community colleges” to provide higher edu- 
cation for the “300,000 to 600,000 presently 
destined to go without college educations in 
the next 5 years.” He sees the community® 
college as an institution that will serve a 
national interest. 

It will be of interest to Freeport to watch 
progress, if any, of a Federal project for aid- 
ing junior colleges. It may not come at once, 
nor soon, but it is as close to a future cer- 
tainty as anything in this uncertain world. 

Like all desirable things, Federal aid to 


whole business 

tion, and those who do not get away from 

home are losing out in 

pects of preparation for a good future. 
That is true, but it is also true that some 

people are finding it impossible to get away 
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from home to attend colleges and uni, 
ties. It is, moreover, a fact that mar 
the reputed advantages of campus |i; 
activity are of doubtful value, and ar 
hindrances to some types of students, 

Undoubtedly an ampler higher educatig 
for the average citizen, with emphasis on 
technology, is coming more and more to _ 
considered necessary for defense, if no ;, 
national survival. It is also more essential 
to the individual in preparation for the pate ; 
petitive life he must expect as the popy),_ 
tion increases. ac 

Since it is one of the paradoxes of this ay. 
that there is both more leisure time and 
stiffer competition for the rewards of py. 
ness or the professions, higher education wi) 
continue into adult years for many who ar 
married, have children, and yet feel the need 
for further study and self-improvement. 

Extension and correspondence courses are 
are of some assistance in meeting that need 
but the junior colleges already in being ang 
the many more to come will satisfy it much 
more completely. 
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Passport Service Improvements 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am having printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Passport Service Improve- 
ments,” which appeared in the New York 
Times on Sunday, March 3, 1957. 

This article highlights some of the vast 
improvements which Miss. Frances 
Knight has brought about in the State 
Department’s Passport Office. In addi- 
tion to applying a humanizing touch to 
what used to be a bureaucratic ordeal 
Miss Knight and her staff have cut the 
waiting period for a passport from 3 
months or more to an average of around 
3 days. And this has been accomplished 
while a tremendous backlog of old ap- 
plications also had to be processed. Miss 
Knight and her staff are to be congratu- 
lated on a difficult job well done. 

The article follows: 


Passport SERVIicE IMPROVEMENTS—THE Hv- 
MANIZING TOUCH LIGHTENS THE BURDEN or 
AN OLD ORDEAL 


(By Morris Gilbert) 


Applying for an American passport to g0 
abroad has had a reputation for decades as 
an ordeal only exceeded by that of facing 
the iuternal-revenue fellow. But now there 
has been a switch. The New York passport 
offices, on the mezzanine floor of 630 Fifth 
Avenue, are reconditioned, redesigned, ex- 
panded, and humanized. The purpose is to 
speed and simplify delivery of passports, and 
to make the process less trying for appli- 
cants. 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, since 
the State Department'’s Pass- 
thought of almost every- 
do with getting pass- 
had to produce almost 
ith a staff somewhat less 
She has thought of s 
ys passports, in 
within 3 days of 
big- rush comes nett 
, this period will extend 
Miss Knight hopes 
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get it down eventually, even in such seasons, 


toa week. 
MANY CHANGES 

Knight, who looked over the New 
aaa field Office a while ago, has instituted 
many changes and developments since she 
took charge. Washington headquarters has 
peen moved into three ‘floors of a handsome 
sir-conditioned Government building at 1717 
H Street NW., from a musty, inadequate, an- 
tique called the Winder Building. She and 
ner staff have filed a backlog of 1 million 
unfiled or partially filed documents from 
the old regime which had been stored in 
scattered boxes, under tables and atop cabi- 
They have instituted an improved so- 
called shelf-filing system to replace the 
earlier cabinet files, involving 6,500,000 files. 

By simply returning birth evidence and 
other private documents to applicants for 
sorts, instead of storing them away, 
great space has been saved as well as much 
unconstructive correspondence and a good 
deal of paperwork. 

EFFICIENT FIELD OFFICES 

But the major developments, as far as 
average applicants are concerned, are in the 
field offices, notably here. A new field office 
has recently been set up in Los Angeles. 
Streamlining of the Chicago field office is 
getting under way, to be followed by similar 
complete reorganization in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Boston. 

“The whole purpose,” said Miss Knight in 
the New York offices recently, “has been a 
general humanizing of the business of sup- 
plying passports. It had to be done some 
day, because the crowding and delay were 
getting beyond belief.” 

On the day of the interview, 456 new appli- 
cations were processed at the New York office, 
an average of more than 50 an hour. When 
the peak days arrive, this quantity is ex- 
pected to rise to 650. Applications for pass- 
port renewals which, of course, must also be 
processed, run about 10 percent of the new 


ones. 
The first essential, Miss Knight pointed 
out, was more space, and the quarters were 
much expanded. This allowed a separation 
of functions. Whereas, formerly, applicants 
had to queue up to get application forms and 
a sheet of instructions from the agents on 
duty; these are now available in a simple, 
clearly marked rack in an outer room, just 
beyond a newly installed information 
counter. Thus the first queue was abolished. 
Spacious counters are placed in the outer 
room where applications cah be filled out. 
If an applicant has brought two passport 
photographs (one of Miss Knight’s innova- 
tions is that these can even be smiling ones), 
a birth certificate or other similar document, 
and a witness to identify him, he can pass 
tight on to the agents’ counters in a second 
spacious office for immediate processing. 


FUNCTIONAL COUNTERS 


The new counters were designed after con- 
siderable study. They were zigzagged so that 
each agent’s section allows for two people— 
the applicant and his witness—to stand to- 
gether before him in comparative privacy, 
while the queue for that compartment 
stretches at an angle behind. 

Under average circumstances, the swearing 
in of the applicant and witness and the 

of the application, plus the pay- 
ment of the $10 (for a first passport, $5 for 
4 renewal) can be comparatively speedily 
accomplished. 

A series of cushioned, comfortable benches 
has been installed in a wide area of the inner 
room, where applicants or members of fam- 
ilies can relax quietly. ‘These, too, are in- 
novations. Two huge wall maps of the world 
adorn the inner and outer rooms. They 
are marked with symbols indicating the sit- 
uation of American embassies, legations, 
consular agencies, special offices, and mis- 
sions around the world. 
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Passports themselves are processed here, as 
well as in the other bureaus, and Miss Knight 
installed a series of pickup windows where 
applicants who prefer not to have their pass- 
ports mailed can get them. 

Miss Knight’s exploration of the conven- 
jence of passport seekers has extended to 
obtaining expert advice on colors for the 
walls of the office. “Cool colors keep people 
calm and not so conscious of the time,’’ Miss 
Knight said, “so the general wall color 
scheme is a cool gray. But we want to keep 
them happy, too, so one wall is bright.” It 
was a strong brownish red. 

The year 1956 showed an increase of close 
to 6 percent in passport applications over 
1955, despite the fact that requests for pass- 
ports dropped last November and December 
below the level of those months the previous 
year, thanks to the Suez crisis, Last Janu- 
ary, Miss Knight said, the workload was 12 
percent below that of January 1955, thanks 
to the same cause. 

“But,” she said, “the slightest change in 
the international or economic atmosphere 
can have a chain reaction. The passport 
offices must be ready for a bigger inrush at 
any time.” 

In fact, Miss Knight is looking ahead to 
the commercial jet age, which she estimates 
will be well underway by mid-1959. 

BIG INCREASE EXPECTED 

“It will be quite possible by then,’’ she 
said, “for people to think in terms of week- 
end visits to Europe. Businessmen will be 
planning to get back and forth for a day’s 
meeting, or a 2-day conference, overseas. 
The proposed jet planes will be carrying 
150 passengers instead of the current 90 pas- 
sengers seated in the big piston transports; 
and the jets will go almost twice as fast as 
present piston planes.” In view of those 
prospects, Miss Knight estimates that pass- 
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port applications in 1960 will have jumped 
more than 45 percent—that is, to 814,000— 
over last year’s. 





Long-Term Policy Needed on Scrap 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1956, I placed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD some statistics showing 
that we exported iron and steel scrap for 
a 3-year period, as follows: Calendar 
year 1953, 307,673 short tons; calendar 
year 1954, 1,507,310 short tons; calendar 
year 1955, 5,047,942 short tons. 

I have had my staff prepare the export 
figures for calendar year 1956 and find 
that an unprecedented 5,929,115 short 
tons were shipped during this period. Of 
equal importance to the quantity shipped 
was the fact that 56 percent, or 3,350,695 
tons, consisted of “steel scrap, heavy 
melting No. 1.” which is admittedly in 
short supply for our domestic needs. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I am placing in the Recorp the 
statistics showing 1956 exports by grades 
to various countries: 


Tron and steel-scrap exports, calendar year 1956 
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The February edition of Military Re- 
view issued by the United States Army 
Command and General Staff College con- 
tains an excellent article entitled “Pivot 
of History,” by O. Edmund Clubb. The 
article, based upon the author’s 20 years’ 
experience as a Foreign Service officer in 


Asia, describes the ambitious plans of the 
Soviet leaders to develop and industrial- 
ize the vast and virtually untouched de- 
posits of natural resources of Soviet Asia 
in order that the area will become the 
Eurasian heartland. 
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A footnote to Mr. Clubb’s fine article 
states: 

At a time when the United States is within 
sight of depletion of some of her most essen- 
tial minerals, the Soviet Union is just begin- 
ning the exploitation of Asia—a rich new 
continent now in metamorphosis. 


I am keenly aware of the necessity for 
furnishing our friends and allies ma- 
terials which they need in their economy 
and which will foster reciprocal trade. 
I am also keenly aware of the necessity 
for maintaining our scrap collection fa- 
cilities in the United States for peacetime 
and for emergency purposes. Iam, how- 
ever, concerned with the fact that a long- 
term policy based upon thorough re- 
search has not been developed with re- 
spect to the export of a material which 
is indispensable in this modern, indus- 
trial era. As always, I take the position 
that if we must err we should err on the 
side of strength and security for this and 
for future generations. 

In 1953 the Secretary of Commerce 
took steps to establish a task group to 
advise him with respect to exports of 
iron and steel scrap. The group repre- 
sented scrap dealers, brokers, exporters, 
foundries and consumers in order to give 
the Secretary a cross section of opinion. 
It was the original intent that the group 
should meet quarterly and render advice 
as to action to be taken for the subse- 
quent quarter. I find that the group 
met 4 times in 1954 and twice in 1955— 
the last meeting being on August 3, 1955. 
There were no meetings in calendar year 
1956. I find from study of the minutes 
of meetings of this important task group 
that at the fourth meeting—November 
4, 1954: 

With one exception, the task group mem- 
bers recommended that there should be a 
limitation on iron and steel scrap export be- 
ginning with the first quarter of 1955 based 
on 90 million tons of ingot production, the 
export figure to be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with 7 members recom- 
mending 1 million tons and 2 members 2 mil- 
lion tons, 


At the fifth meeting—March 1, 1955— 
it was stated that the Department of 
Commerce after discussing the group’s 
previous recommendation with other 
agencies had decided against the imposi- 
tion of quantitative controls on the ex- 
port of scrap until a better evaluation 
could be made as to the place of ferrous 
export in the metallic balances of the iron 
and steel industry and trends in the ex- 
port market could be proven. 

As one would judge, there is a sharp 
cleavage of interest and opinion between 
scrap dealers, brokers and exporters on 
the one hand and consumers on the other 
with respect to the imposition of either 
quantitative or qualitative export—con- 
trols on iron and steel scrap. 

Fortunately many Members of Con- 
gress became concerned over the large 
scrap exports and inserted in section 2 of 
Public Law 631, 84th Congress—June 29, 
1956—a requirement that the Secretary 
of Commerce make a complete survey 
of iron and steel scrap now available and 
potentially available. 

The law required that the report be 
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made to the Congress not later than 
January 31, 1957. 

The Commerce Department employed 
the Battelle Memorial Institute to make 
a survey and analysis by contract dated 
September 7, 1956. Obviously there was 
not much time for such a complicated 
survey and report, although in my opin- 
ion the institute rendered an excellent 
piece of work on January 17, 1957, which 
states in the letter of transmittal: 

In spite of the shortcomings of the data 
available, and the compromises and assump- 
tions that had to be made in order to meet 
the time deadline, this survey and analysis 
represents a major step forward toward a 
better understanding of the complex prob- 
lem of the supply of and the demand for 
obsolete iron and steel scrap. The data and 
analyses presented in this report represent 
the most exhaustive study of this problem 
to date and do give same indications of the 
future supply-demand relationships, but 
they cannot be considered conclusive. 

One of the major objectives of the study 
was to estimate the total availability of obso- 
lete iron and steel scrap for consumption for 
the year 1956. We were able to estimate the 
obsolete reservoir of iron and steel as of 
January 1, 1956. It was not possible, how- 
ever, in the time available for this study, to 
develop all the date necessary to identify the 
amounts of iron and steel in the obsolete res- 
ervoir and in the replacement crop that are 
actually available for consumption as scrap. 
Further study will be needed on the many 
factors influencing the transfer of iron and 
steel from the obsolete reservoir into scrap- 
consuming channels. This is discussed in 
detail in the summary and recommendations 
section of the report. 


It is noted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment has now stepped granting export 
licenses for heavy melting iron and steel 
scrap and they are to be commended for 
this action pending additional study. 

Despite the recent fluctuations in iron 
and steel scrap prices, it is my opinion 
that further study should be made as 
recommended by the Battelle Institute 
report and after thorough exploration 
the Commerce Department should sub- 
mit to the Congress a -comprehensive 
long-term policy on the export of iron 
and steel scrap. 


Report of the New England Governors 
Textile Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and annual 
report to the Conference of New England 
Governors on Textiles in the New Eng- 
land Economy: 

Tue New ENGLAND GOVERNOR’s 
TEXTE 


March 5; 


report to the Conference of New Englang 
Governors on Textiles in the New Englang 
Economy. This includes a research report 

I also enclose a release of the New England 
governors of February 25, in which they 4\.. 
certain issues about local finance and yariou;, 
textile items. Included is a Memorandum 
issued by the governors, which spells out the 
details of the State and local financial pro). 
lems. The governors, I am sure, woulg ap. 
preciate very much anything you can do to 
implement these recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Seymour E. Harris, 
Chairman, 


REporT OF NEw ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ Texry; 
COMMITTEE 


To President Eisenhower and the Members o} 
the New England Congressional Dele. 
gation: 


THE CONDITION OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCES 


We submit for your consideration a mem 
on the financial condition of State and loca) 
government and relevant measures that are 
required. The financial problems are of serj- 
ous proportions and strong measures are 
needed. 

On December 11 Governor-elect Furcolo, in 
a letter to all governors, stressed the need of 
setting up a revolving fund to provide capita] 
for State and local governments at reason. 
able rates. In this memo we support his sug. 
gestion and add some other proposals. 

How else are the $42 billion of capital esti. 
mated by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor of the Federal Government, as re. 
quired by State and local governments in the 
next 10 years for schools, and $200 billion in 
all, to be found? 


TEXTILES AND THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMY 


1. Tariff on woolens and worsteds: We re- 
spectfully bring to your attention the fol- 
lowing: We are disappointed that the relief 
given on imports of woolens and worsteds 
which provides a rise of rates from 25 percent 
to 45 percent for woolen imports once im- 
ports exceed 5 percent of production, is on 
an annual rate. That means that we get 
only temporary relief, for each first of the 
year the tariff automatically rises to 45 per- 
cent. Our suggestion is that the allocation 
of imports relative to domestic production be 
put on a monthly basis. We remind you that 
the industry has lost 50 percent of its jobs 
since the tariff cut of 1948. Of course, the 
tariff cut was one of the several unfavorable 
factors. 

2. Japanese quotas: We urge you to scruti- 
nize imports to be sure that the quota ar- 
rangements of January are kept. The in- 
dustry had a bad year in 1956, at least in 
part, because of the rapid rise in Japanese 
imports and the accompanying fear. We ap- 
preciate your efforts to correct the situation. 

8. Dumping of raw cotton abroad: We 
bring to your attention the sale of vast 
supplies of cotton by the Government at 
large discounts abroad, often as much as 
25 percent. Then the foreign producers of 
textiles and apparels compete on our mar- 
ket with cotton subsidized by the American 
Government. 

4. Flood insurance: We are disappointed 
that, despite our requests, State govern- 
ments have to share the costs. This will 
make the insurance unavailable to some New 
England States. 

We also are fearful that the program 's 
moving along too slowly. Policies are {far 
from being available. 

5. Other issues: We bring again to your 
attention the need of a good depressed ares 
bill to help in textile and other towns where 
mills and factories close and lay off workers. 


We urge you to assure enforcement of mini- 
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mum wages and periodic revision as wages 
-—s are anxious that mergers undertaken 
yoid taxes (and reduce jobs in New Eng- 


ae be discouraged—as a Tax Revision of 


uires. 
= ae ask the administration to watch 


the abuse of tax exemptions and privileges 


which are used to make possible the build- 
ing of mills in other sections as a means 


of alluring northern manufactures. 
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INTRODUCTION 
This message is concerned with the de- 
teriorating condition of State and local fi- 
nance and what might be done about it; 
and relevant Federal legislation. The Con- 
ference of New England Governors: is greatly 
concerned over these developments. 


1. The facts 


(a) Trends in revenues, expenditures, and 
debt; 


Postwar growth of State-local and Federal revenues, expenditures, and debt 


{In billions] 
cs 


State-local Federal 
= oe 
Fiscal year 
Revenues | Expendi- | Gross debt | Cash re- Cash ex- | Gross debt 
tures ceipts penditures 

rr ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 
OO a Nile ieninmiaiaingertmretegns $13, 2 $12, 4 Wet ct i 
SON a etn ceenennnnrens () 1 16.8 $43. 5 $36. 9 $258. 3 
Rs iE inc cnceneneroneyert 25.3 27.8 30.0 68.0 68.0 259. 1 
1956 eT eens Saas fm 33.0 40.2 49.0 77.1 72.6 272.8 
1087 3x. cccke aniline dew emnenn ©) Cie! | Cigientwanients 281.7 278.3 2 270.6 
Index post-war growth, 10 years__...-- 250 324 306 188 212 105 
ee aD 

1 Not available. 

2? Estimates, January 1957. 


Source: Hearings, Joint Congressional Committee on Economic Report, Feb. 1, 1957 (W. Heller). 


This table reveals that State and local 
outlays are rising at a rate of 1% times 
Federal outlays and debt at 3 times the 
Federal rate. State and local expenditures 
are increasing at the rate of almost $3 bil- 
lion yearly and debt at more than $3 billion 

early. 
. 7 1952 to 1956, State and local expendi- 
tures rose relatively seven times that of Fed- 
eral outlays. Earlier the Korean war had 
greatly inflated Federal outlays. 

(b) The capital market: With this vast 
expansion of demands for capital and the 
dear money policy introduced to cope with 
inflationary forces, State and local govern- 
ments are confronted with serious problems 
in the capital market. 

First, the Federal Government (Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce) estimates 
that in 10 years these governments will need 
$200 billion for public works. In the last 
10 years the outlays were only one-third as 


large. 


Needed: Billion 
Tigh ok.2O sw. 4... Li ccchesbinies $92 
Educational__......... ics tien atalticates o 8 
Water and Sewage................-. aes 
Other non-Federal_................. 23 


The current rate of spending capital is 
about $12 billion per year. 

Heavy construction demands have greatly 
increased costs. Since pre-war, construc- 
tion costs have risen by 50 percent more than 
the cost of living. Since 1946, construction 
costs of buildings have risen by 88 percent; 
of highways, by 40 percent. 

In part the increased demands are the 
result of a shift of construction responsibil- 
ities from the Federal Government to State 
and local governments. 


New construction, 1952 and 1956 
[In billions} - 





The rise has been especially great for State 
and local government issues. With out- 
standing debt up from 16 to 49 billion dollars 
in 10 years and gross borrowing averaging 
$6 billion a year, the rate would probably 
have risen even in the absence of a dear 
money policy. 

A peculiar factor has been a weakening 
of the special market for State and local 
issues—the tax-exempt market. Until re- 
cently State and local government could 
borrow more cheaply than Federal Govern- 
ment. A high income-tax payer could 
greatly reduce his tax cost of 60-80 percent 
of income, say, by buying tax-exempt issues. 
But now with the needs of the high-income 
groups saturated through these issues or the 
availability of new forms of tax avoidance, 
the tax-exempt issue has lost its appeal. 

K is not surprising, then, that in 5 years 
the yield on municipal bonds has increased 
by 71 percent as compared with a rise of only 
30 percent for United States Government 
bonds and Aaa corporation bonds. 

(ad) Future demands for revenue: In 1953 
the Tax Foundation, a research organization 
for taxpayers, estimated that State and local 
expenditures by 1965 would rise from $30 
billion in 1953 to $52 billion in 1965. Official 
figures show increases from 27 to 35 billion 
dollars, or a total rise of $32 billion, from 
1953 to 1965—at the 1953-56 rate. At this 
rate the total would be close to $60 billion 
by 1965, or a rise of 70 percent from 1956 as 
compared with a 200 percent rise from 1946 
to 1955. 

The burden is especially severe for States. 
From 1950 to 1956, State tax collections rose 
from 7.9 to 13.3 billion dollars, or almost 70 
percent. Pressures on State governments es- 
pecially grow. In 1902 local governments 


.spent 5.1 times as much as State govern- 


ments; in 1927, 3.1 times; in 1953, 1.3 times. 
Deducting State contributions, local govern- 
ments now spend less than State govern- 
ments. A major reason for this shift is the 
inflexibility of local revenues, especially the 
general property tax; and the heavy burden 
of the school bill. . 


2. Proposals 


(a) Federal loans and guaranties: We urge 
the Federal Government to consider seriously 
the possibility of borrowing on behalf of 
the State and local governments when the 
Federal Government borrows at lower rates. 
Until quite recently this was not necessary, 
but, with State and especially local issues 
yielding more than Federal, the situation 
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has completely changed. In Minnesota, the 
rate on local school issues has risen from 
3 to 4 percent in 1 year. This would be 
especially helpful for school districts; and 
the cost to the Federal Government would 
be negligible and might even yield revenue, 
for Federal bonds are taxable and State and 
local are not. 

It is a striking fact that Federal credit 
(official estimate for fiscal year 1958) has 
risen from $40 to $85 billion since 1952. 
Yet local and State governments profit in 
only @ small way from these loans, insur- 
ance, and guaranties. A guaranty ‘system 
for State and local issues sponsored by the 
Federal Government may greatly reduce the 
cost of borrowing by these governments. A 
beginning in this direction is proposed in the 
pending school-construction legislation. 

(b) Increased markets for State and local 
issues: The Federal Government should al- 
low the un>mployment insurance reserve to 
include investments in State and local gov- 
ernments in unemployment reserves. At 
present almost $9 billion go into Federal 
securities alone. Though these funds are 
the product of federally imposed taxes, they 
are, in fact, funds that belong to the work- 
ers of each State. At one time Federal is- 
sues earned more, and hence this policy could 
have been justified; but this is no longer 
true. 

(c) Dear-money policy: We are aware of 
the proper use of dear money to contend with 
inflation. But insofar as this is necessary, 
its uneven incidence should be considered. 
The State or local government paying higher 
rates cannot pass these costs on to the con- 
sumer or in a reduction of Federal taxes 
paid, as corporations can. Therefore the 
strong case for measures suggested above. 

(d) Unilateral actions: We ask the Fed- 
eral Government to consider our proposals 
seriously. On our part we may improve the 
situation by gradually substituting. State 
and local bonds for the Federal issues of $16 
billion now held by State and local govern- 
ments; by economizing on and eentralizing 
the $10 to $15 billion of cash held by local 
and State governments; and by improving 
the overall supervision and advice in re local 
issues. The case for investment in State and 
local issues by these governments is en- 
hanced as the rate on these issues rises above 
the Federal return. 

(e) Pending Federal legislation and 1596 
legislation: In some respects the problems 
are especially troublesome for New England. 
Last year we brought to the attention of the 
Federal Government the large drains of cash 
out of New England. Federal taxes cost us 
three times as much as we get back as com- 
pared to our more serious southern com- 
petitors. 

In this connection, we are concerned over 
the effects of the amendment to the Defense 
Production Act of 1956, which might en- 
courage an excessive concentration of in- 
dustry in the South and West at our expense. 

W are also watching the road program and 
anticipate that Congress will set up the 
Pallon formula as promised for the 13-year 
road program. This will make a difference of 
$500 million to New England over the next 
10 years as compared to the amounts allo- 
cated under the Gore formula now in vogue. 

In education, we are concerned that the 
administration bill hits New England rather 
severely. The payments to New England 
States under the two bills are given below. 
In part the differences are the result of 
larger appropriations under the Kelley bill. 
But note the payments for some of our com- 
petitive States. And note also that even 
with a distribution on the basis of children 
of school age, poorer States gain because 
they pay less vis-a-vis incomes and receive 
back more, since they have more children of 
school age relatively. 
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An example is given below: 


Children | Admin- 

school | istration 
age per | bill per 
1,000 capita 


Income 
per 


Costs 
class. 
room 


203 
275 


$0. 92 
3.72 


Connecticut - . - 
Arkansas 
"1 Index. 
Connecticut with a per capita income 24 
times as high as that of Arkansas and almost 
as many children of school age in relation 
to population would get one-sixth as many 
schoolrooms built relative to school popula- 
tion. 

School aid allotments, per year 


Administration bill 


State 
match- 
Per | ingfe- 
child | quire- 


School 
age 
popu- 
lation | (thou- 
(thou- | sands) 


Kelley 
bill 
Total 
(thou- 
id. 


Connecticut.....- 
DORON k citcceqtnatn 
Massachusetts _ - - 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island - . -. 
Vermont 

Georgia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina... 
‘Tennessee 


Source: Congressional Quarterly, Feb. 1, 1957. 


How much better New England does under 
the Kelley than under the administration 
bill is revealed by the following: 


Percent receipts under Keliey bill 
(Administration bill 100) 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 


Again, New England’s matching expendi- 
tures under the administration bill would be 
155 percent of Federal allotment; that of the 
5 Southern States, 50 percent (or one-third 
as much relatively); for the Nation, roughly 
100 percent. Only Vermont (60 percent) 
approaches the southern ratio. (New 
Hampshire, 87, and Maine, 69.) 

It is well to remember that even the 
Kelley bill (without equalizing features ex- 
cept adjustments for number of children of 
school age) has a built-in equalizing feature 
since many States pay in more than they get 
back. In New England, disbursements un- 
der Federal program were but 82 percent of 
taxes borne in 1954 (Report to Conference of 
New England Governors: New England Tex- 
tiles and the New England Economy, 1956, 
p. 147). 


1 Letter by F. E. Karelson, vice president of 
Public Education Association, New York 
Times, February 18, 1957. 


We Can Make Our Dollars Behave 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a very definite and urgent need 
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for a thorough review and investigation 
of our monetary policy and of the finan- 
cial institutions of the United States. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I supported the 
appointment of a commission as recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower rather 
than a committee of the House as recom- 
mended by Mr. WricHt Patman, because 
I believe a commission made up of quali- 
fied private citizens together with Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate could and 
would do a more thorough job than a 
committee of Members of the House of 
Representatives alone. 

I am submitting herewith an article 
entitled ‘We Can Make Our Dollars Be- 
have,” recently published in Nation’s 
Business, which reviews this problem 
quite thoroughly: 

We Can Make Our DOLLARS BEHAVE 


Our dollars don’t always behave as the 
traditional rules say money should, or as 
they used to behave. 

This behavior creates the need for a group 
such as the National Monetary and Financial 
Commission the President has proposed. 

To be effective, such a study needs to 
review the working of the entire economy, 
not just financial institutions. If it yields 
to temptation merely to set up new rules 
rather than to find out why our present 
controls don’t always work as they are sup- 
posed to, it will fail. 

It will contribute much if it can answer 
three questions: 

How to make monetary controls operate 
in areas which are relatively immune to 
monetary pressures. 

How to make controls operate promptly 
in both the short-term and long-term mar- 
kets, and in all areas; 

How to make all important financial insti- 
tutions complement each other and function 
effectively, promptly, and fairly. 

Individually, most of the units of our 
monetary system are functioning well. 

The creation of farm banks, of the Ho 
Loan Bank System, the Securities and - 
change Commission, and other institutions 
has meant better financial service. 

Insurance of deposits in banks and savings 
and loan associations, combined with better 
practices and better supervision, has built 
up confidence in these institutions. Neither 
farmers nor home owners need fear wholesale 
foreclosures again. 

So each financial need, by itself, is well 
served by dependable institutions. 

The Federal Reserve System and other in- 
stitutions have also learned much about how 
to handle their responsibilities. The more 
important mistakes made in the twenties and 
thirties will not be repeated. The institu- 
tions are still learning. The problems of 
1955-56 were similar in many ways to the 
problems of 1952-53, but the experience of 
that period has not been repeated. 

Our difficulty is that the changes in our 
system have been made piecemeal. Each has 
meant improvement in the area it was in- 
tended to serve but has added little to the 
smoothness of the operatio;: of the system as 
a whole and has sometimes detracted from it. 

There has been little basic change in the 
coordination of financial institutions since 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

The Federal Reserve Act was a great docu- 
ment. But today the Nation has moved to a 
high-employment, peacetime economy of a 
size and complexity that the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act—or the framers of the 
deposit insurance, farm and home credit, and 
securities acts of the thirties—never envi- 
sioned. 

As a result of these changes, the money 
marketé now are vastly different from those 
of 45 years ago. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
and for many years afterward, financial in- 
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stitutions and to some extent individua), 
operating as financial institutions, provides 
the, money and credit that the econ 
required. 

Farmers went to local banks, or to insur. 
ance companies, if they wanted to borrow 
If money was scarce, or interest rates high 
they didn’t borrow. 4 

If would-be homeowners wanted to buijq 
they, too, had to go to the money market, 
This frequently meant commercial bani. 
Mutual savings banks were well establisheq 
in New England but elsewhere savings ang 
loan associations were relatively unimpor. 
tant, though growing, and insurance com. 
panies made only conservative loans. 

Consumer credit, particular the credit 
handled through nonfinancial institutions 
was almost unknown. Charge accounts wer, 
available to middle- and upper-income fam. 
ilies, but most purchases were on a cash 
basis. - 

Business firms could get funds through 
the banks, insurance companies, or the 
“streets”—La Salle Street, Wall Street, and 
others. But these sources were closely af. 
fected by credit conditions. , If credit became 
scarce, it becomes harder for business to 
borrow. 

Rules which operated quickly and effec. 
tively in that simple economy not only work 
more slowly under today’s complex condi- 
tions; they often have effects exactly oppo- 
site those intended. 

In 1913, for example, an increase in inter. 
est rates was expected to reduce demands for 
money. That is less true today. 

For instance, farmers are not dependent 
for funds solely on local commercial sources. 
A national fapm credit system has ben set 
up. When interest rates rose in 1956, agri- 
cultural lending institutions increased rather 
than reduced their volume of lending. This 
may have reduced the overhead per dollar of 
money lent, and so helped hold down inter- 
est rates on farm loans. This was obviously 
contrary to theory. 

The home-building field did not behave as 
expected, either. In theory, again, prices rise 
for commodities in short supply and hold 
steady or fall for commodities in ample 
supply. This reduces demand for goods in 
short supply. In theory, too, a drop in prices 
encourages demand. 

The system actually worked in reverse last 
year in the home-building field. Supplies of 
brick and of lumber for housing became acde- 
quate. The supplies of machinery and 
equipment for industry became more and 
more inadequate. But the shortage of 
money and higher interest rates diverted 
funds from housing—from the purchase of 
lumber and of brick—and toward machinery 
and equipment. The volume of housing 
dropped and orders for machinery and 
equipment rose. 

Several things contributed to this phenom- 
enon. With significant exceptions, money 
still flows toward the markets which will 
pay the most for it. That is particularly 
true of money rented by and from large 
finanancial institutions. The cost of mak- 
ing $10,000 or $20,000 loans is much higher 
per dollar lent than the cost of making 
a $i-million or a $100-million loan. As 
money gets dearer the lender may be tempted 
to reduce the number of small loans and to 
keep the larger, more profitable ones, rather 
than raise interest rates on the smaller loans. 

Similarly, the home-mortgage loan may 
have been marginal to larger institutions. 
Uniess the interest rate is raised on such 
loans to keep the return, after overhead, 
comparable to the return on large industrial 
loans, the volume of home loans may decline 
in the competitive money market. The large 
institutions may make such loans in volume 
when there is an adequate supply of credit 
and to a lesser extent when the supply of 
money and credit is less than the demari. 

A large corporation can also handle 4 fi- 
nancial transaction more efficiently than 4 
hom? buyer can handle one. This handicap 
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may be more important in a marginal finan- 
cial market than the fact that commodity 
prices are rising in one market and not in 
another. Corporations may find it advan- 
tageous to borrow at higher interest rates 
even when the prices of goods they buy with 
the borrowed money is rising. 

Another reason credit controls don’t work 
as expected is the growing size and com- 
plexity of business enterprises. This causes 
them to become bankers in fact, if not in 

me. 

e This occurs in many ways. One of the 
simplest happens quite naturally in any large 
corporation with many subsidiaries, 
branches, or even departments. Money may 
be flowing into one office faster than it will 
be used, Other offices may need funds. In- 
terofiice, interplant, or intercompany trans- 
fers can be worked out. 

If the businesses which needed funds had 
been independent organizations, they might 
have been forced to go to some financial 
institution. The interest rate, or the terms, 
might have deterred some of them from bor- 
rowing. 

A further difficulty is the growing fuzzi- 
ness of money and credit, or what can be 
turned into money and credit. 

A steel company, for instance, may want 
money to expand. The money market may 
be unfavorable. But a large manufacturer 
who uses steel may advance the steel com- 
pany part or all of the desired funds in 
return for guaranteed steel deliveries. The 
mon2y market has been bypassed. 

Or the volume of money and credit may 
be modified by changes in terms agreed upon 
between firms. Payment may be made in 60 
days instead of 30. Discounts may be in- 
creased for prompt payment, or prompt pay- 
ment may be required. Industry, which al- 
ways serves as its own banker to a great ex- 
tent, can modify its credits and liabilities 
somewhat independently of financial institu. 
tions. y 

A few figures illustrate these develop- 
ments. Cash in banks held for the credit 
of corporations totaled less than $20 bil- 
lion at the end of 1945, and about $32 bil- 
lion at the end of 1956. This was an increase 
of about 60 percent. But receivables from 
othe> than the United States Government 
increased fromy $23 billion to more than 
$84 billion, an increase of 265 percent. Cash 
and deposits are relatively less important to- 
day than they used to be. 

Even if companies cannot get money in 
the market place, they may be able to resist 
the currents the Federal Reserve Board is 
creating. In 1954, when business dropped 
off, corporations offset some of the financial 
strain by cutting their cash and Govern- 
ment security accounts by $1 billion in ad- 
dition to reducing inventories. 

In 1956, when money was harder to get, 
they reduced their cash and Government se- 
curity accounts by $5 billion. Corporations 
got by with smaller balances in relation to 
the checks handled, and they made their 
money work more effectively in other ways. 
In general, the velocity with which deposits 
were used outside of New York City is esti- 
a to have increased about 8 percent in 

That is one way of saying that $100 of de- 
posits did about as much work at the end of 
1956 as $108 did atthe end of 1955. 

The point is simple. When monetary, or 
tax, or. regulatory authorities try to restrict 
action, people and firms try to escape the 
new fetters. In the monetary field, they may 
ward off many of the effects for months, and 
some of the planned effects for a year or 


Another and possibly more serious defect 





requirements, discount rates, open-market 
purchases—operate through the short-term 
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market. As credit was tightened in 1955-56, 
the average rate for short-term bank loans 
to selected business rose from an average of 
about 3.6 percent in 1954 to about 4.14 in 
June, 1956, or 15 percent. But the yield on 
long-term issues rose from 3.51 percent in 
1954 to 3.75, or only 7 percent. The yield 
on 200 common stocks, which in 1954 was 33 
percent above the short-term bank rate; was 
3 percent below that rate by June 1956. 
Despite the pressure on the monetary sys- 


-tem, bank loans and mortgages to corpora- 


tions, which went up to $4.4 billion in 1955, 
went up $6 billion in 1956. The sale of new 
issues, which yielded $7 billion net in 1955, 
brought in $8 billion net in 1956. With all 
the pressure that was exerted in the short- 
term markets, plant and equipment outlays 
(long-term outlays) rose from $24 billion in 
1955 to $30 billion in 1956, and inventories 
grew from $4.6 to $6 billion. The two to- 
gether rose $7.2 billion, or 25 percent more 
in 1956 than in 1955. 

Difficulties of controlling the short-term 
market itself are great, too. For instance, 
the tools that work in the short-term market 
may be blunted by the process of getting 
money for short-term purposes in the long- 
term market. Obviously, banks with a large 
supply of Governments, or other long-term 
paper, can sell such assets and use the money 
obtained to make short-term loans if these 
are more profitable. It may be even more 
difficult to discourage certain corporations, 
such as acceptance corporations, from get- 
ting funds in the long-term market, and 
relending the money in the short-term mar- 
ket, than to discourage banks from doing 
this. 

As if all this did not make monetary con- 
trol difficult, consider the fact that the ap- 
parent short-term interests of the Federal 
Treasury, and the national long-term inter- 
est in economic growth and price stability, 
may not always match. The Federal Govern- 
ment had about $277 billion of various forms 
of debt or guaranteed issues outstanding at 
the end of 1956. An increase in interest, 
considered necessary to help fight inflation, 
therefore can be expensive to the Treasury. 

Due to the size of its debt, the actions of 
the Treasury can either support or partially 
offset actions of the Federal Reserve in the 
monetary and credit field. 

This points up a major issue. If the Treas- 
yry or the administration feels that its policy 
is being frustrated by semi-independent or 
independent agencies, such as the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Government may be 
tempted to try to obtain authority over the 
dissenting agency. It may attempt to do this 
through appointing men to responsible posts 
whose views follow those of the administra- 
tion. Or it may attempt to change the laws 
or the administrative orders under which the 
agency operates, 

Coordination of the policies of all agencies 
has obvious advantages. In periods of great 
strain, such as during wars, coordination may 
be necessary. But in peacetime, coordination 
could cost heavily. 

When policies are centralized a major de- 
cision affects the entire economy. If it isa 
good decision, all benefit. If it is a bad de- 
cision all suffer. 

As matters now stand, the Treasury can 
act in one way, the Federal Reserve in an- 
other, the Home Loan Bank Board in a third. 
The fact that responsible, well-informed, and 
skilled agencies disagree means that there is 
real doubt as to what policy is going to be 
best. 

If the administration controlled the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Home Loan Bank 
Board, political expediency might dictate an 
inflationary policy which would be difficult 
to reverse. If the Federal Reserve Board 
were able to control, it might decide the 
housing market was oversupplied, and be 
relatively indifferent to the effects of its 
actions on that market. 
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On the other hand, it will usually be safe 
to proceed with divided councils for a time. 
Under such conditions, there is less chance 
of taking an irretrievable step which, if 
wrong, would have such an impact on the 
entire economy as to be impossible to re- 
verse. The chances of making a major mis- 
take are greater under a centralized than a 
noncentralized system. 

Nevertheless, coordination is desirable 
when it can be had without the loss of 
necessary safeguards of the sort inherent 
in our competitive economic and our con- 
stitutional political systems. Those who can 
discover a happy compromise which will give 
the most advantages of both coordination 
and checks and balances will be performing 
a service which is essential to any long- 
lasting improvement of our monetary and 
financial system. 

We do not need just a better Federal 
Housing Administration, or Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. We need a system 
into which all financial institutions fit; a 
system in which financial, corporate and 
individual actions can mesh. That means 
a review of the problem in the light of the 
working of the entire economy. 

Pension funds, for instance, are growing 
faster than any other type of investment. 
They are taking more and more funds from 
the economy, but today they are highly re- 
stricted for practical reasons, at least, in 
the areas to which they can channel funds. 
This may interfere with the growth of the 
economy, as well as with effective monetary 
control. 

The problem is complicated but not hope- 
less, because the basic problem is under- 
stood. The supply of money and credit must 
grow fast enough to permit the economy 
to grow in a healthy fashion, without en- 
couraging inflation. Institutions must be 
developed or created which will operate so 
that those who demonstrate that they can 
make the best use of the money will get it. 

There can be honest debate about how a 
study should be sponsored, how it should be 
organized, and how it should be carried on. 
But there can be no question that a basic 
new study is needed of the overall responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, of the 
environment in which financial institutions 
work, of the overall policies, practices, rules, 
and laws that guide their operation, and of 
the general supervision that these institu- 
tions need. 

ROBINSON NEWCOMB, 
Economist and Business Consultant. 





A Home Is Where Happiness Abides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I wish to include 
a speech made by the Honorable Carmine 


' DeSapio, Secretary of State of New York, 


at the annual dinner dance of the St. 
Ann’s Parish held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 21, 1957: 
A Home Is WHERE HAPPINESS ABIDES 

It is always a very great personal pleasure 
for me to accept your gracious invitation to 
share with you—the reverend clergy, the 
members, and the friends of St. Ann’s Par- 
ish—in the joyous occasion of your annual 
dinner dance. 
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As some of you may know, my daily activi- 
ties bring me into frequent contact with a 
great many civic, political, educational, and 
religious organizations dring the course of 
the year. And while many of the functions 
which I regularly attend are, indeed, very 
beautiful, very stimulatnig, or very inspir- 
ing, I seldom have the opportunity to share 
in an occasion in which all three of these 
happy qualities are blended as they have been 
in each of the evenings which I have been 
privileged to spend with you. 

I have tried to analyze the question of why 
this should be so. What is there, I have 
asked myself, that sets this particular gath- 
ering of men and women slightly apart from 
so many of the others? 

Why is it, I have tried to discover, that I 
should somehow feel more at home here 
among you—less like a visitor who is greeted 
courteously but with that indefinable and 
certainly unintentional sense of reserve 
which so frequently mars the relationship 
between host and guest. 

Por the answer to these questions, I found 
myself going back, in memory, to the days of 
my childhood * * * where, as the modern 
psychologists tell us, the answers to so many 
personal questions lie forgotten until they 
are stirred, many years later, by some seem- 
ingly unrelated event. 

And, as I recalled some of the incidents of 
my early boyhood, I remembered a family 
who used to live next door to us, down on 
the lower west side. To a youngster in 
grammar school, they seemed to be a very 
odd family indeed. They were quite poor; 
and, I realized even then, they often did not 
have enough food to goaround. Yet, despite 
their poverty and despite what must have 
been a difficult—and perhaps even discourag- 
ing—daily existence, they were a wonderfully 
jolly group. 

They enjoyed being with people, and peo- 
ple enjoyed being with them. Now I have 
heard it said that some people are born to 
be hosts and that others are born to be 
guests. And, to some extent, that may be 
true. But in the case of these people, it was 
more than mere hospitality which accounted 
for the fact that their living room—it was 
always known as the parlor in those days— 
was almost always filled with more people 
than it could comfortably accommodate. 
Sometimes these gatherings were very fes- 
tive; sometimes they were marked by very 
earnest and serious discussions; and, on 
occasion, they were quite”solemn. 

But always, when you entered that room, 
you had the feeling that you were at home, 
that you were among friends, and that you 
were welcome there. 

And the secret of the atmosphere of 
warmth and good feeling which was so tangi- 
ble that you almost could reach out your 
hand and touch it stemmed from the simple 
fact that, to the people who lived there, it 
was not a cramped, sparsely furnished, ill- 
heated tenement apartment, but rather, it 
was a happy home. 

I believe, quite seriously, that those people 
could have brought their personal warmth to 
Madison Square Garden and made that arena 
@ comfortable place in which to live and 
visit. For their hospitality, of which they 
gave so freely and so artilessly, was totally 
independent of external surroundings. 

They were, in effect, so eager to share 
what they had with others that they often 
were totally unaware of how little they had 
themselves. This was God’s blessing to them, 
and certainly it was more precious than all 
the worldly gifts which hundreds of less 
fortunate families could accumulate during 
the course of a generation. 

My friends, I hope you will not consider 
it presumptuous of me to suggest that some- 
thing of that same blessing seems to have 
been bestowed upon the people of St. Ann’s 
Parish. 
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For, although the external circumstances 
may be very different, the sense of family 
solidarity, of good will, and of natural hos- 
pitality is very similar. 

There is the same unity of purpose, the 
same bond of brotherhood, the same under- 
lying strength which derives from. the in- 
stinctive knowledge that here among you 
repose the virtues of kindness, humility, jus- 
tice and love—and the unshakeable belief in 
the wisdom and goodness of Almighty God— 
which are the basic principles upon which 
our Catholic faith is founded. 

It is not for me to recite the long list of 
achievements which you of St. Ahn’s Parish 
have written into the history of your com- 
munity. That history records many in- 
stances of unselfish dedication, of courage 
and of personal sacrifice which speak far 
more aloquently than I can of the spirit 
which unites this very wonderful and great- 
hearted family. 

But I would like to take this opportunity 
to join with each of you in offering my con- 
gratulations to one of our very dear mutual 
friends, the chairman of your dinner-dance 
committee, former State Senator Alfred E. 
Santangelo, who now re ts St. Ann’s 
Parish in the Congress of the United States, 
and who, I know, undertakes his new and 
very serious responsibilities with the personal 
blessing of everyone present here tonight. 

My friends, my gratitude to you this eve- 
ning is two-fold. For not only have you 
given me a very happy and beautiful evening 
among the family of St. Ann’s Parish, but you 
also have enabled me to revisit, however 
briefly, some of the happiest scenes of my 
own childhood. 

Thank you very much and God bless you 
all. 


Comity and Commonsense in the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the following speech 
delivered by the Honorable Joun F. Ken- 
NEDY, Democratic Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, at the 1957 Brotherhood Year 
Observance of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, February 24, 1957. 
His speech was entitled “Comity and 
Commonsense in the Middle East.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Senator KENNEDY’s 
speech and commend it as evidence of 
commonsense in these uncommon times: 

CoMITy AND COMMONSENSE IN THE 
Mipp.Le East 
(Remarks of Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

Democrat, of Massachusetts, 1957 Brother- 

hood Year observance, the National Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews, Cleveland, 

Ohio, February 24, 1957) 

It is a rare honor and privilege to be with 


and the presentation to A. M. Luntz of the 
national human relations award which he so 
richly deserves. The national conference and 
its annual brotherhood observances, which I 
know have a special meaning to Cleveland, 


March 5 


have long ago proven to be a permanen: 
valuable part of American life, enrichino ,,., 


our 


heritage, stimulating our conscience, nq 


overseeing the progress of human relations 
in our land. We honor here at this dinner 
tonight a principle—a principle we cal} 
brotherhood—in the hope that all Americans 
will honor this principle in their hearts .: 
year round. 

Brotherhood, tolerance, enlightened rej,. 
tions between members of different ethni, 
groups—these are, after all, simply an exten. 
sion of the concept upon which a!) free 
organized society is based. Some call thi; 
concept comity or sodality, or reciprocity. 
Some find it in the Golden Rule, others jp 
the teachings of Hillel, others in Rousseay'; 
social contract. Our Declaration of Ince. 
pendence calis it “the consent of the goy. 
erned.” Political leaders refer to “the art 
of compromise, or the concurrent majority.” 
The ancient Greeks and Romans called jt 
civitatis philia, or civic friendship. 

It is upon this principle and practice, py 
whatever name it may be called and regarq- 
less of what form it takes, that free societies 
function, governments operate, and orderly. 
amicable relations between civilized human 
beings go on. For although the continueg 
presence of sanctions is a necessary part of 
any legal structure, we depend, in the last 
analysis, not upon our police force and our 
jails for the preservation of law and order, 
but upon voluntary observance and self. 
restraint. We all pay taxes to Secretary 
Humphrey without a court order (with a few 
notable exceptions); comply with laws we 
bitterly dislike; and respect the rights and 
privileges of others even when those rights 
and privileges necessarily interfere with our 
own. 

The family also functions on this same 
basis of comity. Sanctions are available in 
the home, too, as I recall, but obviously a 
child is not to be beaten into observing every 
customary rule of conduct from morning to 
night. On the contrary, we take it for 
granted that such observance comes as a 
matter of course. 

What is true in the relations of the family 
at home can be equally true, I believe, in the 
family of nations. Without some super- 
sovereign, some police force, some guaran- 
teed enforcement and punishment, most 
scoffeérs say, there can be no such thing as 
international law and order. But such an 
attitude fails to recognize that comity, not 
sanctions, is the basis of law and order among 
free equals. 

Actually we generally overlook the myriad 
ways in which nations make adjustments 
and concessions with each other every day, 
respecting their own obligations and the 
rights of others, without ever suggesting a 
resort to war, sanctions, or even litigation. 
Diplomatic privileges, for example, commer- 
cial treaties, internaitonal arbitration de- 
cisions—all are observed as a matter of 
course by nations politically antagonistic 
as well as friendly, even when the resu!t is 
domestically unpopular. 

This worldwide concept of civic friend- 
ship or comity, it seems to me, and not war 
or sanctions or even legalism, is the true 
basis of an orderly international community. 

great Secretary of State, Elihu Root, ex- 
pressed it this way just 50 years ago: 

“Just as the true basis of the peace and 
order in we live is not fear of the 
the self-restraint of people 


all 
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be fair and kindly, in their willingness to 
recognize facts and to weigh arguments 
which make against one’s own country as 
well as those which make for one’s own 
eel to me tonight that this Nation 
would do well to bear in mind this concept 
of civitatis philia as we consider the tense 
and troubled situation in the Middle East. 
For it is unfortunate, I think, that our chief 
concern has been with sanctions and hos- 
tilities, with troop authorizations and con- 
stitutional powers. In the Senate we have 
spent nearly 2 months debating the Presi- 
dent's Middle East resolution. I have sup- 
ted that resolution in. committee and 
will vote for it on the floor. But once it is 
, signed and proclaimed to the world, 
we will still not be one step nearer than 
we were 2 months ago to a solution of the 
real of the Middle East—including 
access to Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, homes 
for. Arab refugees, permanent national 
poundaries, development of the River Jor- 
dan resources, political and economic in- 
stability, and an end to continuous border 
raids and tension. For the resolution we 
have been debating has absolutely nothing 
to do with those problems. It offers guns 
and money—but guns and money are not 
the Middle East’s basic need. F 

Similarly, the invocation of san@tions by 
the United Nations, or the adoption of 
denunciatory resolutions, upon which the 
world’s attention is presently concentrated, 
will not—regardless of their effect on the 
immediate crisis in that area—contribute 
anything to a long-range solution of the 
major problems of the Middle East. The 
U. N. must, of course, take prompt and 
effective action to meet aggression—but let 
no one be deceived into believing that the 
Middle East crisis will be over once Israeli 
troops are pulled back and the Suez Canal 
cleared. Little is to be accomplished by 
merely restoring the muddled and frictional 
situation out of which the present crisis 
came. 

What we clearly need in the Middle East, 
and need quickly, in my opinion, is a final 
entente, a permanent settlement of all major 
problems which reasonable men and nations 
can accept—a settlement, in short, based not 
on armed truce but on comity, accepted not 
out of fear but out of civic friendship. 

Such a settlement cannot and need not 
give any nation all she would like—each side 
will have to make concessions. But recall, if 
you will, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
1842 between the United States and Canada— 
how unpopular it was on both sides of the 
line; how both Mr. Webster and Lord Ash- 
burton were denounced for sacrificing the 
rights of their people. (Indeed, Webster and 
Ashburton finally convinced the Senate and 
Parliament respectively, it is said, only after 
each had used a different map to pretend 
that he had in reality cheated the other.) 
And yet the peace and prosperity to both 
countries flowing from that much abused set- 
tlement for more than a century have been 
worth several thousand times as much as the 
value of all the territory that was in dispute. 

I am convinced that if Arab, Israeli, and 
world leaders cam once agree in a spirit of 
civic philia and endure the obloquy from 
home that was endured by Webster and Ash- 
burton a ent settlement can be 
reached in the Middle East which will be 
worth in terms of peace and prosperity for 
both sides in terms of men and money de- 
voted to more constructive than 
war many million times the value of all the 
disputed points that keep them apart. 

It is not enough to say as our own officials 
have repeatedly said that we are willing to 
discuss -range solutions once all other 
current problems have been met. For the 
two are not unrelated. In Indochina and 
elsewhere western nations have in the past 
taken this attitude of delaying discussions 
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for a permanent settlement until after hos- 
tilities cease—only to discover that the ab- 
sence of such an agreement aggravated the 
hostilities until finally a settlement had to 
be reached after needless harm to our cause 
had been done. We have the responsibility 
now to deal with basic causes of conflict as 
well as the conflict itself. We have the re- 
sponsibility now to approach the problem as 
a whole not on a piecemeal basis—to let 
Israel Egypt and all the world know that we 
look for a solution ending all outstanding 
differences not simply Egypt’s current griev- 
ances against Israel. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems or load unnecessary bur- 
dens upon our troubled displomatic officials. 
But I respectfully urge that the Government 
of the United States—through its Depart- 
ment of State, its United Nations delegation, 
and perhaps through a Presidential declara- 
tion of a status equal to the less long-range 
declarations on the Gulf of Aqaba and Com- 
munist aggression—promptly set forth, after 
consultation with Arab, Israeli, and other 
world leaders, a specific and comprehensive 
formula for a permanent Middle East settle- 
ment—a settlement to be offered and ac- 
cepted in a spirit of civic friendship—a 
settlement based not upon force of arms or 
fear of men, but upon commonsense and 
comity. , 

Permit me to suggest some of the prin- 
ciples and procedures which I believe to 
apply. 

First, let us consider the problem of the 
Suez Canal. In our concern over its obstruc- 
tion we have very nearly forgotten what 
started the dispute in the first place. 
Whether Egypt’s rights flow from sovereignty, 
suzerainty, or dominion is not as crucial as 
an accommodation by both Egypt and all user 
nations, by which the canal will be in full 
operation, benefiting Egypt through the 
revenues it provides and benefiting the world 
by offering free and open transit to the ships 
of all nations without discrimination or 
political interference. The canal can be en- 
larged and deepened to make its continued 
operation even more profitable to Egypt. 
The dues and charges on canal passage can 
be mutually agreed upon; the proportion of 
net income to be allotted to further canal 
maintenance and development can be mu- 
tually agreed upon; and all unresolved dis- 
putes concerning the canal in the future can 
be referred for impartial arbitration. Dis- 
cussions can begin with a clean slate, not’on 
the basis of legal fictions or ancient treaties 
or aggressive threats, but on the basis of 
mutual benefits and comity. 

Secondly, let us consider the inseparable 
problems of national boundaries and aggres- 
sion. Instead of devoting our efforts to de- 
termining what kind of arms balance at what 
level will maintain existing armistice lines, 
permanent boundaries must be fixed, not 
necessarily along the present lines. This is 
not an unprecedented problem—the United 
States and Canada, as mentioned, and scores 
of other neighbors, have successfully settled 
such boundary disputes time and time again, 
including those that had caused or seemed 
certain to cause an outbreak of war. I would 
recommend consideration in this regard of 
the familiar device of an International 
Boundary Commission, staffed by impartial 
experts in geography, economics, and history 
as well as diplomacy and international law, 
men who can draw reasonable, practical 
lines that both sides can live with, ignoring 
sentimental claims and giving neither side 
all it seeks. 

Once such boundaries are determined, the 
United Nations and the United States could 
sponsor a security guaranty or exchange of 
treaties formally fixing those lines, and pre- 
venting their alteration by force. Such a 
solution would immediately reduce not only 
tensions but the need for armaments ex- 
penditures both in Israel and the Arab States, 
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The same treaties fixing boundaries could 
renounce the use or threat of force for ag- 
gressive purposes, and provide for progressive 
limitations of armaments. A special United 
Nations Commission on Arms Traffic could 
be established to prevent outside nations, 
Communist or otherwise, from renewing the 
Middle East arms race; and a more permanent 
United Nations force could police the area, 
much as it is now, until all threats to peace 
have vanished. The mutual benefits flowing 
to the entire area—in terms of a higher 
standard of living, new economic develop- 
ment, and an end to constant fear and 
slaughter—would be immeasurable. The 
achievement of such benefits requires only 
the spirit of philia. 

Third, let us consider the problems of Arab 
Palestinian refugees. Their impoverished 
and tragic existence in makeshift camps near 
Israel’s borders offers a constant source of 
national antagonism, economic chaos, and 
Communist exploitation of human misery. 
Stop-gap solutions are frequently offered, and 
there is talk of forcing either Israel or the 
Arab States to take all of them. But let us 
apply the spirit of brotherhood and comity. 
Let those refugees be repatriated to Israel at 
the earliest practical date who are sincerely 
willing to live at peace with their neighbors, 
to accept the Israeli Government with an at- 
titude of civitatis philia. Those who would 
prefer to remain in Arab jurisdiction should 
be resettled in areas under control of gov- 
ernments willing to help their Arab broth- 
ers, if assisted and enabled to earn their own 
living, make permanent homes, and live in 
peace and dignity. The refugee camps should 
be closed. Those who suffered actual losses 
of property or bank accounts in flight should 
be compensated by Israel. New water utili- 
zation and arable land projects should be 
instituted to assist their resettlement in Arab 
countries. 

All of this will require financial assistance. 
Israel will need assistance in making com- 
pensation payments; the Arab States will 
need assistance in developing land and water 
projects. The means for such assistance I 
shall mention in a moment. But I want to 
stress again the mutual benefits that flow 
from a settlement of comity—the removal of 
an obstacle to peace, the dispersal of a threat 
to Israel, the elimination of a condition de- 
pressing Arab wages and living standards, the 
development of Arab resources—such a set- 
tlement should not be tmpossible of conclu- 
sion. Certainly this country, populated 
from the beginning by refugees, exiles, and 
immigrants, should not think it impossible. 

Fourth, what about economic and resource 
development and assistance? Mutual eco- 
nomic benefit is the key I have stressed with 
respect to Suez, boundaries, disarmament, 
anc refugees. But these benefits are not 
limited to the Middle East alone. The en- 
tire world, and certainly the United States, 
will obtain considerable economic advantage 
in the prevention of war and the end of an 
armaments race in that area. Thus all na- 
tions, led by our own, should be willing to 
invest the funds necessary to attain this 
goal. 

I would propose, therefore, a Middle East 
Regional Resources Fund, under the auspices 
of the United Nation’ and the World Bank, 
for assisting in the stimulation, initiation, 
and financing through loans and grants of 
resource development and other projects in 
the area. Soil projects could include har- 
nessing the waters of the Nile for the benefit 
of the Sudan, Ethiopia and Uganda as well 
as Egypt; coordinated development of the 
resources of the Jordan River Valley for the 
benefit of Israel and the three Arab States 
through which it flows; the development of 
arable land and irrigation projects for the 
resettlement of refugees, and a loan to 
Israel to help her m: ke compensation pay- 
ments to refugees; and a Middle Eastern 
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nuclear center, similar to the Asian nuclear 
center already proposed, which could bring 
untold benefits in energy utilization to 
former deserts and wastelands: These proj- 
ects would be developed and administered 
under the auspices and control of the nations 
in the region, who would also participate in 
their financing wherever feasible (and many 
of these nations are not poor), much as our 
States participate in Federal grant programs 
which assist and stimulate them to greater 
action. The burdens would once again be 
shared—the benefits would once again be 
mutual. Conflicting rights would be in- 
volved, of course, just as they are in disputes 
between our States over the rights to our 
great rivers—but such disputes can always 
be resolved. 

The problems I have discussed tonight— 
Suez, boundaries, arms, refugees, and ecto- 
nomic development—are all closely inter- 
related. It is to be expected that one or 
both sides will find objections to one or more 
ef the solutions outlined. But I am con- 
vinced that as a permanent “package,” there 
is no single obstacle to the achievement of 
a comprehensive Middle East solution, based 
upon comity and common sense. It is time 
for this nation to take the lead in seeking 
such a solution, instead of devoting all of 
eur efforts to warnings and debates about 
temporary, symptomatic crises that cannot 
be ended apart from the whole pattern. 

I realize the danger of idealizing hard, 
practical problems or discussing bitter na- 
tional emotions. I realize we have been 
talking in grandiose terms about comity and 
eivic friendship and reasonable men. It is 
easier to propose than to implement a new 
start on Suez, an International Boundary 
Commission, a United Nations security guar- 
anty, a special commission on arms traffic, 
a@ permanent United Nations police force, re- 
patriation and resettlement of refugees, a 
Middle East national resources fund and an 
Asian nuclear center, to mention some of the 
specific proposals I have offered tonight. 
But these concepts which we have been dis- 
eussing are no more unrealistic than the 
concept of American brotherhood—the task 
is no more insurmountable than that once 
facing the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews—and if we dedicate ourselves to 
that task with the same kind of determina- 
tion and patience and understanding, we can 
achieve in that troubled Middle Eastern area 
the permanent peace that every man and 
nation desires. 





Thurmond Chatham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Greensboro, N. C., Daily News, 
dated Thursday, February 7, 1957: 


THURMOND CHATHAM 


In the sudden death of Thurmond Chat- 
ham, North Carolina and the Nation lost a 
citizén who served them well. 

His contribution was greater and more en- 
during because of its diversification, thus 
attesting to his wide interest, vision, and 
energy. 

As an industrialist, Mr. Chatham did much 
to make that name a household word wher- 
ever blankets are used. The great industry 
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which his family developed and continues to 
operate at Elkin is one of the major segments 
of northwestern Carolina’s economy. Along 
with his industrial leadership, however, went 
a corollary interest in agriculture and con- 
servation of the State’s, and then the Na- 
tion’s, natural resources. In development of 
cattle raising in the State, Mr. Chatham 
pioneered and exerted an influence which 
continued throughout his life. 

Those at all familiar with his career and 
his traits know that he had a strong sense 
of public duty. It was that duty which led 
him to enter the political arena where he 
moved from local responsibility to the Con- 
gress of the United States. His interests 
were widespread in Congress, where he served 
four successive terms, but his particular con- 
cern was in foreign affairs. He knew the 
horrors of war from personal experience and 
he recognized that any rights, privileges, and 
opportunities which we have can be assured 
or exercised only under peace. That convic- 
tion he showed not only in Congress but by 
joining the Nation’s Armed Forces for active 
duty in both World Wars. 

As representative from the Fifth District, 
Mr. Chatham left no one in the dark about 
his convictions. Whatever he believed in he 
had the courage to stick to and to vote for. 
Outside of saying that he was an interna- 
tionalist, it is difficult to classify him. Some- 
times he voted with liberals and other times 
with conservatives one of the factors which 
certainly had some part in his defeat last 
fall was his refusal to sign the so-called 
southern manifesto. He knew the political 
potentialities of that refusal but neverthe- 
less he held fast to it as a matter of principle 
and outstanding courage. 

Those who knew Thurmond Chatham best 
will, over and above his civic, industrial, mili- 
tary, and political record, hold fondest mem- 
ories of his warm, radiant personality, his 
fine fellowship and his human qualities. He 
was never happier than when out on his farm 
or in eastern Carolina fishing waters with a 
group ‘of his friends around him. 





Home Builders Ailments Diagnosed 
“Di titi ” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B, FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vin- 
cent DeMeo, president of the Home 
Builders Association of south Florida 
and a resident of Miami, interestingly 
portrayed a nightmare that is very real 
to every American home builder. The 
story was printed in the Miami Herald, 
of Miami, Fla., Sunday, February 24, 
1957. 

The Miami Herald headline writer 





‘chose to title Vincent DeMeo’s story, 


“Home Builder Tells Grim Pairy Tale,” 
and a grim tale it is. 

I join with my good friend, Vincent 
DeMeo, in assuring you that all of us 
who are familiar with the problems fac- 
ing the home-building industry know the 
thoughts set forth in the following story 
to be very real. 

The article follows: 

Home Burtper Tetus Grim Famy Tae 

(Evrror’s NoTr.—We are going to take you 

DeMeo, 


March 5 
of South Florida. It’s a word picture o; ;,; 
“recurring dream.) ™ 

There is the story of the home pyjj,,. 
who, for several years, had to pay Premiums 
of money to obtain mortgage funds where. 
ever he could. In FHA and conventiona) 
financing, he attempted to increase the sales 
price to overcome this loss in his operatio, 
In the-case of VA, he could not absorb ;)), 
loss in his sales price because VA set ty, 
sales price. This mortgage financing jo; 
for want of a better name, was politely called 
discount. . 

As time passed—and as mortgage money 
grew scarcer—he was compelled to pay higher 
and higher discounts to stay in busines 
This all happened to him even though th, 
country was in a period of ever-increasjno 
prosperity. 

His account ledgers started to show req ink 
marks. As @ result, he experienced palpits. 
tions, shortness of breath, and loss of sleep, 
He worried about his financial condition. 

After a long period of suffering, his mort. 
gage broker advised him to see a lady doc. 
tor—Dr. Fannie May. 

Dr. Fannie May was @ specialist in the fielq. 
She had been treating the ailments of home 
builders for several years, and many builders 
swore by her treatment and results. Her fees 
left ho doubt that she was a specialist. 

She ediately diagnosed his difficulty, 
It was “discountitis.” 

In order to alleviate his suffering the doc- 
tor prescribed the routine prescription which 
worked successfully in the past with other 
builders suffering from the same ailment. 

The prescription was rose-colored glasses. 

Sure enough, with these glasses the builder 
was able to continue in business because he 
was unable to see that his accounts were in 
the red. His worry was gone, except he 
thought that her fees were bordering on the 
outrageous. But he felt relatively content 

Early this February Dr. Fannie raised her 
fees another half a point. This shock was so 
great that the builder was caught with his 
discount down. 

The rose-colored glasses shattered. Now 
the builder was able to see his ledger books 
in their true perspective for the first time in 
many months. 

Now he has discountitis worse than ever. 

He was recently seen stuttering and mum- 
bling something about Dr. Fannie May, some- 
thing to the effect that she was neither a 
good doctor nor a lady. : 





Streamlining of United States Passport 
Office by Mrs. Frances G. Knight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President since 
Mrs. Frances G. Knight accepted the 
position of Director of the Passport 
Office in the State Department in May 
of 1955, many remarkable changes have 
occurred in this hard-working oflice. 
Recently Robert L. Chase, of the Rocky 
Mountain News, in Denver, wrote a col- 
umn on the achievements of Mrs. Knigiit 
in streamlining the Passport Office, sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, and providing 
better service to applicants for passpor's. 

IT ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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there being no objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 4 
prom the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
[from colo., of February 28, 1957] 
STREAMLINED PassPorT Saves DOLLARS 
(By Robert L. Chase) 


rve just caught up with the fact that 
pnele Sam has been streamlining our pass- 
and I want to cheer about it. 

For a long time I’ve been wondering why 
we needed those thick books—mostly blank 

in a United States passport. 

It’s true the Passport Division uses some 
of them to make amendments and specify 
restrictions and such. And it takes pages of 
white paper to receive all the stamps and 
notations and whatnot to fecord the ap- 
proval from yarious governments for visiting 

lands. 
— I have yet to see a passport which has 
in the 4 short years for which it can be 
made valid used up anywhere near all the 
pages in the book. 

Most of us fortunate enough to get across 
a national boundary from time to time wind 
up with notations on maybe half a dozen 
sheets and all the rest of the book blank. 

Anyhow the passports used to have 32 

and then the Passport Division of the 
State Department decided that 20 would be 
nough. 
: a my book, 20 pages not only is enough 
put it is even better than 32 because it will 
be a handier little document to carry around 
and show to foreign officials and innkeepers. 

But that isn’t all. It isn’t even the best 


o rest of it is that the move saves $48,000 
a year net of the taxpayers’ money. 

Now $48,000 isn’t much money as Federal 
budgets go these days. But it still would 
probably pay your Federal income tax for 
quite a spell. And it would take the income 
tax payments of a lot of average American 
citizens to provide it, 

So let’s give a big cheer for the savings 
cf this money, even aside from the fact 
that it does improve the product. 

The Passport Division, incidentally, has 
been doing, other things with your pocket- 
book and mine in mind. 

For one thing, I read, it has discontinued 
the requirement that passports be mailed 
out by registered mail. 

Half a million passports were being sent 
and it was found that only about 3 a year— 
sometimes fewer than that—were getting 
lost. 

So it dropped the registry of these docu- 
ments in the mail and the Post Office De- 
partment—which runs in the red all the 
time—saves $150,000 a year. 

It takes a lot of these size savings to make 
a dent in public expenditures these days. 
But we have to remember that we got to 
these heights by adding a little bit here and 
a little bit there. 

Now if Uncle Sam, plus the State, the 
city, the schools, and the rest of the tax 
spenders will just remember that we have 
to save every dollar possible we might get 
back to a level we can take. 





Resolution Marking the 39th Anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following resolution adopted 
by the Lithuanian Alliance of America, 
District 7, Pennsylvania, on the occasion 
of the 39th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Lithuania: 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY FEBRUARY 16, 
1957 


Whereas February 16, 1957, marks the 39th 
anniversary of the independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania, which was first recog- 
nized by the United States of America; and 

Whereas the occupation of Lithuania by 
the powerful and ruthless forces of the So- 
viet Union has resulted in the arrest trial 
and death of many of its citizens, without 
due process of law and without any concept 
of the principles of freedom and liberty; 
and 

Whereas the anniversary is an occasion of 
importance to Americans of Lithuanian 
origin in whose hearts there burns brightly 
the light of hope that Lithuania eventually 
will be restored to its former place among 
the independent nations of the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved and it is hereby resolved, That 
this resolution sponsored by the Lithuanian 
Alliance of America, District 7, Pennsyl- 
vania, be adopted and an appeal be made 
to the President of the United States, the 
United Nations, the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of State, asking 
their intervention in behalf of the enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, that they 
continue in their endeavors to bring freedom 
to the world until every country, including 
Lithuania, is free again. 





The Condition of Farmworkers in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in «the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 


‘from the Honorable Frank P. Graham, 


distinguished citizen from North Caro- 
lina, together with the accompanying 
report, which is of such interest that 
I am sure many Members who would 
otherwise not see it would be interested 
in reading it in the Recorp: 
NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 20, 1957. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am pleased to send you en- 
closed a copy of the fund’s annual report, 
which I believe will be of interest and con- 
cern to you. 

May I call your attention particularly to 
the sections dealing with economic pressures 
against Negroes in some of the States, the 
increase in numbers of imported contract 
farmworkers, and the serious problems con- 
fronting our Nation’s farm families. 

Please feel free to use this material in any 
way which will help to spread knowledge 
about these problems. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
PRANK P. GRAHAM. 
THE CONDITION OF FARMWORKERS In 1956— 

REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. 

(By Fay Bennett, executive secretary) 

“We have known humiliation * * *. We 
have been plunged into the abyss of oppres- 
sion. We are tired of the conditions we 
experienced for so many years.” 
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Thus spoke a Negro leader in Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1956. With the backing of Federal 
courts and with the sympathetic support and 
help of men and women of good will through- 
out the land, Negroes move ahead toward a 
greater share of the democratic heritage due 
them. But progress has not come without 
pain. 


GROWTH OF WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS; ECO- 
NOMIC PRESSURE AGAINST NEGROES 


From an estimated 250,000 members a year 
ago, the white citizens’ councils, dedicated 
to the maintenance of white supremacy, have 
grown to approximately 350,000 in all the 
Southern States. Although many of its of- 
ficers appear as responsible leaders in their 
local communities and eschew violence, the 
movement has drawn its largest following 
from the Black Belt (rich farming soil) areas 
where there exists the greatest contrast be- 
tween wealthy plantation owner and poor 
farm folk, both white and Negro. In these 
areas poverty and lack of education have 
produced the most bigotry and the most 
easily aroused white mob. In contrast, the 
Negro has demonstrated a civilized restraint 
in the face of severe provocation. 

These councils have acted in two ways to 
preserve the status quo: (1) Overtly, by méb 
action, to prevent enforcement of court 
orders for school integration; (2) covertly, 
by economic pressures against Negroes who 
are enrolled voters or otherwise indicate their 
insistence on rights guaranteed them by the 
Constitution. 

An example of the former is the Clinton, 
Tenn., mob which, aroused by the outsider, 
John Kasper, almost succeeded in overthrow- 
ing civil law in that community because 12 
Negro students were enrolled in its high 
school. This mob was made up primarily of 
the poor farm folk in the hill country out- 
side Clinton. 

Numerous cases of the latter, the covert 
economic pressure, have come to the atten- 
tion of National Sharecroppers Fund. In 
many of these, after proper investigation, 
NSF has made non-interest-bearing loans to 
tenant and*independent small farmers who 
were about to lose their property, farm equip- 
ment, and other possessions. One case in- 
volved a man’s voting right; another his 
membership in the NAACP; a third his lead- 
ership among docal Negro farmers working 
to set up a cooperative organization for their 
mutual help. 

CONTINUING POVERTY ON THE LAND 


There are nearly 114 million farm families 
in the United States with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. Of these, nearly 1 mil- 
lion live in the South. Although Negroes 
constituted only about one-tenth of the total 
of the 5,226,000 farm families in the country 
in 1954, they made up almost one-third of 
these 1 million in the South with annual 
incomes of less than $1,000. Very little is 
being done to help this group of Americans 
whose living and health standards and edu- 
cational opportunities are clearly inadequate 
for them to realize their best potentialities 
as citizens and human beings. 

Today the greatest contrast between 
wealth and poverty in our country has 
shifted from yesterday’s captains of finance 
and the factory worker to today’s corporate 
farm owner and the men and their families 
who work in the fields. The world’s most 
efficient producers of farm products—Ameri- 
cans—have not eliminated dire poverty 
among those who work on the farms, 

FAMILY FARMS 

All family farms—not just the lowest in- 
come group—are approaching crisis. Gov- 
ernment programs, while admitting their 
serious plight, are permitting over 100,000 
family farms yearly to go out of business. 
Many of these are ycung farm families, for- 
mer GI’s who started farming hopefully after 
World War II. Though given Government 
aid to get started, they have been abandoned 
to a policy or lack of policy which permits 
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them to be squeezed out before they can be- 
come firmly established. According to the 
1955 Census of Agriculture, commercial fam- 
ily farms dropped by 11 percent from 1950 to 
3,193,000 units while industrialized factory 
farms increased by 26 percent to 134,000. 
There was a drop of 353,000 in the number 
of owner-operated farms, a drop of 276,000 
in the number of tenant-operated farms, and 
an increase of 32,000 in the number of part- 
owner operated farms. 

A House of Representatives’ subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Clark W. THOMP- 
son of Texas, reported in August 1956, after 
a 3,000-mile tour of grassroots family farms 
that more than 600,000 of them had failed in 
the last 4 years. It stated that they were 
forced out by the industrial-type (corporate) 
farm invasion. 

Family farms are generally defined as 
those where an owner-operator and his fam- 
ily furnish at least one-half of the farm 
labor, with gross sales of less than $25,000 
annually. Disregarding the cultural value 
of these family producing units, it should 
be emphasized that they constitute the 
major element in the farm-labor force and 
the backbone hitherto of America’s private- 
enterprise economy. They need not be wiped 
out. They can produce efficiently and com- 
pete effectively with the corporate farms 
through wider use of electric power and in- 
creased mechanization if they can get equal 
treatment in Government subsidies and 
credit, and if all domestic farm labor is not 
exploited by lack of Government protection 
and by Government promotion of foreign- 
contract labor. 

THE CORPORATE FARM 


The corporate—or industrialized—farm 
warrants a full current study that cannot 
be made here. Its influence on the labor 
market is indicated in various sections of 
Terspeag JO quNOUTY 4SeA OT, “B10der sTU} 
subsidy. these enterprises receive is illus- 
trated by two examples: 

Delta & Pine Land Company of Mississippi 
received a $1,292,472.25 Federal loan on its 
1954 cotton crop. Louisiana Irrigation & 
Mill Co. received a $486,725.77 price-support 
check on its 1954 rice crop. 

It is the food and fiber producers such as 
these which throw the sharecropper and 
small farmer into the migrant stream, which 
support an imported labor program that is 
the key factor in keeping the wages of farm 
labor at less than orie-half the American 
average and in preventing effective union 
organization to better farm-labor conditions, 
and which receive the bulk of Federal sub- 
sidies. 

CONTRACT LABOR 


The imported contract labor system, begun 
as an emergency wartime measure, continues 
to grow apace. At peak employment in 
1956, there were 458,038 foreign contract 
workers in agriculture. Of these, the vast 
majority, 445,197, came from Mexico with 
whom the United States has an international 
agreement. This number was a 21-percent 
increase over the 367,481 Mexicans who 
worked legally under contract in 1955. 

At the same time, the number of illegal 
entrants (“wetbacks”) has been declining 
steadily for the past 2 years due in part to 


the vigilance of the border patrol’s activity. ° 


Apprehensions during the fiscal year 1956 
totaled 72,442. The Government’s policy 
has been one of. clamping down on illegal 
entry and encouraging the importation of 
workers under contract. 


1The Department of Justice reports that 
there were 7,210 Canadian agricultural work- 
ers in the United States under contract in 
the fiscal year 1955-56. This is unaccounted 
for in the quoted 1956 calendar year totals 
supplied by the Department of Labor, 
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Of the other imported contract workers, 
8,504 came from the British West Indies and 
3,870 from the Bahamas. Some came from 
Canada.t This entire program is supervised 
by the Department of Labor with 87 com- 
pliance officers authorized in the current 
budget. Many of these officers have other 
duties to perform. 

A new development in the contract pro- 
gram is the importation by air from Japan 
of 386 farm workers (out of 918 who had been 
certified for employment). .These workers 
were admitted under a section of the Immi- 
gration Act which permits entry to an alien 
“who is coming temporarily to the United 
States to perform * * * tem services 
or labor, if unemployed persons capablé of 
performing such service or labor cannot be 
found.” Under the Japanese program, there 
is no agreement between Governments but 
only between the individual Japanese work- 
ers and the growers’ association which hires 
them. Enforcement of the provisions in the 
agreement rests with the Immigration Serv- 
ice which has even fewer compliance officers 
than the Department of Labor. ‘All of the 
inequities of the Mexican program and more 
are likely to befall the Japanese worker, with 
more than 3,000 miles of ocean between his 
place of work and his homeland. 

If a contract labor system is necessary for 
agriculture (which NSF doubts), a striking 
example of how it might work fairly and 
effectively is seen in the Puerto Rican pro- 
gram. An all-time high of 14,876 of these 
island Americans worked under agreements 
formulated and supervised by the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor in 1956. This 
was almost 28 percent more than the 11,629 
who came in 1955. It is estimated by Puerto 
Rican authorities that another 14,000 came 
on their own, having learned their rights 
from previous contract employment. 

The Puerto Rican contract not only guar- 
antees 160 hours of pay in each 4-week period 
but protects the working and living condi- 
tions as well. It is carefully supervised by 
the Migration Division, which opened 9 new 
offices during the year, 8 of which were in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England States 
where most of the Puerto Ricans work. 

In contrast, here is an example of what 
happens under the foreign contract system: 

In Phillips County, Ark., in June of 1956, 
United States workers were paid 35 cents to 
40 cents an hour. Farmworkers in the 
county that month were made up of 1,000 
United States workers and 1,055 Mexicans. 
The Mexican workers theoretically were re- 
ceiving 50 cents an hour, the minimum to 
which the Mexican Government will agree. 
By July and August the rate for United States 
workers had fallen to 35 cents an hour. 

While National Sharecroppers Fund is con- 
cerned for the well being of the imported 
worker for whom the “hospitality” extended 
usually falls far short of the rosy promises 
made, it is even more gravely concerned with 
the conditions under which the domestic 
farmworker and his family live, which are 
far below the minimum for most urban work- 
ers. Can there be any doubt that the wages 
of United States workers will remain de- 
pressed when growers know they always have 
available a steady supply of contract workers 
imported from countries whose living stand- 
ards are far below those of the United States, 
who have no bases here, and who can, there- 
fore, be threatened with deportation if they 
do not accept what is offered them. 

Because of the seriousness of this importa- 
tion program, the board of directors of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund wrote on Novem- 
ber 8 to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
calling for a public investigation of it. The 
letter stated in part: “The whole contract 
importation program for agricultural labor 
is an anomaly. on our free 
labor system by wartime necessity, it con- 
tinues, according to répeated charges, for the 
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benefit of the corporate farmer ang ;, ., 
detriment of the American farmworker : 
The letter concluded: “We strongly urce +... 
this program be thoroughly aired in public 
hearings in which labor, farm interests. ¢,. 
ernment, and citizen organizations are \,_ 
vited to present all facts available. w, 
would be glad to cooperate with such Public 
hearings.” The board’s letter received wig. 
attention in the metropolitan and labo; 
press. 

On December 28, 3 days before it was dye 
to expire, the international agreement jp. 
twéen Mexico and the United States was ex. 
tended to June 1959, bringing a storm of pro. 
tests from Mexican agricultural and business 
leaders, as well as from labor and othe; 
groups in this country. F 


MIGRANT LABOR 


The million domestic migrating worker; 
who (usually with their families) pull up 
stakes constantly as they search for employ- 
ment on the land is causing increasing pubjic 
concern. The President's Committee on mi- 
gratory Labor, under the able direction of 
Henry K. Arneson, has made significant prog. 
ress working with a small budget. During 
the year it published suggested regulations 
for agricultural labor camps and for trans- 
portation of agricultural workers. With no 
power to secure State adoption of these reoy- 
lations, the Committee nevertheless did ya)- 
uable work in bringing them to the attention 
of public and private groups for action. 
What is needed is an expanded appropriation 
for the work of this Committee, plus legisla- 
tion on National and State levels. 

One decided victory for migrant labor came 
during the summer when Congress passed 
law providing for the regulation of migrant 
farmworkers during interstate transporta- 
tion. Though the law as it finally passed 
was whittled down by the opponents of al! 
regulation (it only covers workers if the 
distance traveled is more than 75 miles), it 
marks a long step forward. A large part of 
the credit for its passage is due the organi- 
zations, including NSF, which vigorously 
supported it. Transportation of farm 
workers within a State is still largely un- 
regulated. 

For the worse came changes in the social- 
security law which in 1955 had included 
coverage for some farmworkers for the first 
time. An amendment now reduces the num- 
ber of workers covered by specifying that a 
worker must earn $150 from the same farmer 
(previously it was $100), and that he must 
work 20 days during the year for a single 
employer on a time basis, thereby excluding 
most migrants. Another provision permits 
the crew leader to be listed as the employer 
instead of the farmer, giving the crew leader 
a status and resporisibility which he usually 
is unable to fulfill. 


ORGANIZED LABOR—-NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS UNION 


The merged labor movement has let a year 
pass with no program on behalf of farm 
labor. Nevertheless, sugar and rice workers 
in Louisiana continued their struggle to or- 
ganize through the leadership of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union despite 
many obstacles. One of these obstacles was 
the backing given by the State labor council 
for right-to-work legislation (denying 4 
union agreement) to apply to agricultural 
workers in exchange for repeal of this law 
as it affected industrial workers. Thus, 
workers on the bottom of the economic 1ad- 
der were given a thrust downward by their 
fellow workers who were one step higher on 
the ladder. 

There was an increase in activity on be- 
half of small dairy farmers in Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Small local unions of cotton plantation 
workers still exist in Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Mississippi where the Nationai Agricultural 
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workers Union was first started nearly 25 
ears ago a8 the Southern Tenant Farmers 
nion—interracial when it began, and inter- 
racial today. NSF continues to give sub- 
stantial financial assistance to this union 
whose leaders and members, despite years of 
di setbacks, have never lost their 
faith in the strength of the farmworker to 
help himself through organization. 
MIGRANT CHILDREN 

There were several more summer schools 
conducted for migrant children in Colorado, 
New York, and Michigan, with State and 
private support. These alleviate the educa- 
tional problem for a small number of these 
children. Of greater significance are the 
year-round programs to integrate migrant 
children into the regular school program 
wherever they may be. The Fiorida-Virginia 
project toward this end, sponsored by a 
number of organizations including NSP 
through the National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor in cooperation with the two 
States, has entered its third year with every 
indication that its pioneering program will 
serve to stimulate such efforts in other areas. 
The Migrant Children’s Fund, initiated by 
NSF, is cooperating with other agencies in 
working to establish a similar project in the 
Spanish-speaking stream of migrants in the 
Southwest. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL-ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND 

LABOR 


Bringing together the major national or- 
ganizations with an interest in this field, 
NCALL is admirably suited to coordinating 
and developing programs and projects to 
secure maximum support. NSF is an active 
cooperating member of this council. A ma- 
jor accomplishment during the year was its 
all-day round table on farm policy and social 
welfare attended by representatives of 55 
National and State organizations and agen- 
cies. NCALL provides its member organiza- 
tions with information of important develop- 
ments on the farm front. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 


On October 27, 1956, Dr. Charles Spurgeon 
Johnson, president of Fisk University and 
vice chairman of NSF, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the age of 63. His death 
shocked and saddened men and women of 
good will throughout the world for Dr. John- 
son had achieved a unique role as social 
thinker, educator, and contributor to under- 
standing among all people. His passing is 
a deeply felt loss to the board of the fund. 

New board members elected during the year 
are Miss Angela Bambace, Mr. Martin Gerber, 
Mr. Gardner Jackson, Dr. C. B. Powell, Mr. 
A. Philip Randolph; and Miss Vera Rony. 


" RECOGNITION 


When NSF raised a substantial sum in a 
two-week period in December to prevent 
the foreclosure of a valuable farm in Mis- 
sissippi owned by Negroes who were facing 
stiff pressure, a leader in one of the organ- 
izations bearing the brunt of the struggle 
for Negro rights wrote “* * * Iam quite lost 
in admiration at the effectiveness with which 
you manage somehow to achieve these minor 
miracles. I think that the ultimate value 
to the general cause in which we are all en- 
gaged is likely to be inestimable.” National 
7 . Fund cooperates with a num- 

religious and other groups in carryin, 

forward this effort. — : 
nee ak — on a number of fronts 

sup) economic justice and civil 
rights for Negroes and whites in the South, 
NSF proudly notes its listing among a spe- 
cially selected of six organizations and 
individuals have done the most during 
the year to advance the cause of harmonious 
race relations.” A distinguished panel of 
judges made the selection. ¥ 
NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND PUBLICATIONS 

NSF reports and publications and other 
pamphlets it distributes are reaching an ever- 


\ 
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widening audience. Currently available are: 

Strangers in Our Fields by Dr. Ernesto Gal- 
arza. Based on a report regarding com- 
pliance with the contractual, legal and civil 
rights of Mexican agricultural contract labor 
in the United States; 80 pages, 50 cents. 

Down on the Farm—The Plight of Agricul- 
tural Labor. A popular presentafion of the 
people and problems involved in planting, 
cultivating and harvesting the Nation's 
crops; 14 pages; 25 cents. 

The Condition of Farm Workers in 1956. 
Single additional, copies of this five-page 
report to the board of NSF available free. 

Since its inception nearly 20 years ago, 
National Sharecroppers Fund has lent its 
moral and financial support to projects and 
programis designed to bring a better way of 
life to men, women and children who pro- 
duce the Nation’s food and fiber, but who 
receive so little of the fruits of their labor. 
It has been a slow, uphill struggle, and the 
end is not yet in sight. But progress is 
being made. More and more Americans are 
becoming aware of this deep well of pov- 
erty amid our Nation’s prosperity. 





Wilshire Young Republicans Endorse Free 
Enterprise; Oppose Government Com- 
petition With Private Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mtr. Speaker, it is 
of the utmost importance that the Fed- 
eral Government be kept out of competi- 
tion with private business if we are to 
preserve free enterprise in the United 
States and encourage the expansion of 
small business throughout our Nation. 

I have introduced H. R. 4797 to estab- 
lish a Federal policy concerning the 
termination, limitation, and establish- 
ment of business-type operations of the 
Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise for 
the purpose of keeping the Government 
out of those fields of private enterprise 
where the Government’s needs for mate- 
rials and services can be met by private 
business. 

I have received an excellent resolution 
on this matter prepared by the legisla- 
tive committee of the Wilshire Young 
Republican Club of Los Angeles, Calif., 
which I am including herewith. This 
resolution points up the need for imme- 
diate action on this legislation: 
WiItsHiIRE YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB—REPORT 

OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The legislative committee recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“Whereas it has been recommrended on 
numerous occasions by those highly quali- 
fied to do.so, including President Eisen- 
hower, congressional leaders, the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government and responsible 
national groups that Government opera- 
tions in competition with taxpaying private 
enterprise be curtailed; and 

“Whereas the elimination of those activi- 
ties of Government which can be economi- 
cally and satisfactorily performed by private 
enterprise is in harmony with Republican 
principles; and 
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“Whereas although much has been accom- 
plished in this regard by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there is need for continued 
effort to remove the Government from com- 
petition with its citizens: Now, therefore, he 
it 

“Resolved, That the Wilshire Young Re- 
publican Club commend the recent action of 
Budget Director Percival Brundage in order- 
ing: 

“1. A review to determine whether any of 
the commercial types of service establish- 
ments now being operated by Government 
agencies may properly be eliminated; and 

“2. That no new services be undertaken by 
Government agencies without first deter- 
mining that the service cannot be performed 
by private enterprise; be it further 

“Resolved, That the President and Con- 
gress be urged to support this action in every 
way possible; and be it further R 

“Resolved, That to this end, the secretary 
be instructed to forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the President, to Senators KNow- 
LAND and KucHeEt and Congressman McDon- 
OUGH and LIPSCOMB.” 

Resolution passed February 14, 1957. 





Mortgage and Finance Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on March 1, 1957, to par- 
ticipate in the mortgage and finance 
conference of the Group Five Savings 
Banks Association at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 13TH DisTRICT, NEw 
YorK, MaDE BEFORE THE MORTGAGE AND FI- 
NANCE CONFERENCE OF THE GROUP FIVE Sav- 
INGS BANKS ASSOCIATION ON MarcH 1, 1957, 

_ AT THE HOTEL St. Georce, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mr. Moderator, distinguished guests, panel 

members, and friends, I appreciate the priv- 

ilege extended to me to attend this con- 
ference and to talk to you. 

This conference is well named, “A Mutual 
Approach.” Although the subtitle for this 
panel discussion is “Housing, 1957,” I will 
take the liberty to stray slightly but briefly 
from that subject. 

At the outset, I wish to compliment all 
the sponsors and participants in this con- 
ference. It is a truly mutual effort. Only 
by cooperation between all segments of our 
economy can we continue to make progress. 

A cooperation which seeks only to increase 
our own profits or to improve our own par- 
ticular activities will defeat its very pur- 
pose. The public interest must never be 
overlooked even though the protection there- 
of many times may require us to give up 


“some of that to which we may believe we are 


entitled. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


It was the public interest that caused me 
to introduce H. R. 4296, which authorizes the 
organization of nationa} mutual savings 
banks and permits State savings banks and 
savings and loan associations to convert to 
national mutual savings banks. The obvious 
purpose of the legislation is to make avail- 
able throughout the Nation the benefits 
which have been heretofore enjoyed by resi- 
dents of those States where mutual savings 
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banks now exist. Such banks not only pro- 
mote thrift but they mobilize savings for 
productive, conservative investment and, 
more particularly, for long term or mortgage 
investment. 

It was most heartening to me to find such 
unanimous support for this bill from one end 
of the country to another. It is also pleas- 
ing to note, that not a single savings bank 
in the State of New York has indicated any 
opposition to the bill. Most of them have 
indicated whole hearted support. 

INTEREST RATES 

There is much respectable opinion in favor 
of increasing mortgage interest rates in both 
the FHA and VA programs. I -understand 
their argument, that it requires increased 
rates in order to bring more money into the 
mortgage market. 

Let me make plain that I believe that more 
mortgage money is needed in the market. It 
is my belief that home building is one of the 
basic pillars of our economy. Home build- 
ing, directly or indirectly, affects almost every 
industry and all those connected with it. 
It is not only the materials and labor that 
go into the home, but it is all of the inci- 
dentals that are required in order to make 
a house a home. 

As a member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I am keenly aware of the fact 
that a cessation of activity in any field of en- 
deavor, affects first the small-business man. 
The small builder, the local supplier of build- 
ing materials, the local dealer in appliances, 
are the first to be hit when the building 
industry slows down. 

This country needs not a cutback in new 
starts in home construction, as was evidenced 
in 1956, but an increase of the number of 
new starts in home construction over and 
above that which we had in prior years. 

I will also agree that without mortgage 
money, you will not get this increase and you 
will not even get as many new starts as 
we had in 1956. 

I will not agree, however, that the increase 
in mortgage interest rates on VA and FHA 
housing will supply the additional mortgage 
money. 

I do not intend to get into any discussion 
with you here today about tight money, who 
is responsible for it and how we should re- 
lieve it, if we should. 

I start with the premise that we are all 
in agreement that money is tight. I am not 
even concerned about quibbling with those 
who say money is not tight but that there 
just isn't enough to go around. The trouble 
is that when faced with the situation of 
either tight money or not enough to go 
around, the lenders obviously will place their 
money in those markets paying the biggest 
return for the shortest term. 

Mortgage money traditionally and properly 
comes primarily from savings accounts or 
insurance funds which, in large part, serve 
a dual purpose, one of which is thrift. 

When the commercial banks, however, are 
permitted to use their savings accounts for 
short-term loans there is no incentive for 
them to compete with the savings institu- 
tions for mortgage loans. The only means 
of competition that remains between them 
is the interest they pay on savings accounts. 

I contend that an administration that had 
the public interest at heart, an adminis- 
tration that understood the need to keep 
savings available for long-term mortgage 
investment, would never have permitted the 
commercial banks to increase the interest 
rate on savings accounts. I say that super- 
visory banking authorities should require 
the proceeds of savings accounts to be in- 
vested only in long-term loans. I urge that, 
not solely to make those moneys available 
to the mortgage market, but as a matter of 
safety to the depositor and stockholder of 
the commercial bank. 
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I understand the desire of builders to 
bring more money into the mortgage mar- 
ket and of savings bankers to have more 
money deposited so that they can put it 
into the market. But they are on more 
solid ground when, instead, they urge that 
the public interest is against. increasing the 
interest rate of savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks and against permitting com- 
mercial banks to use savings accounts for 
short-term loans. 

Similarly, it is the public interest which 
causes me to oppose any increase in interest 
rates of FHA and VA mortgages. I do not 
believe that the increase in these interest 
rates will make more money available to 
the mortgage market. If the matter can be 
solved that simply, then the banks and lend- 
ing institutions have it within their power 
to prove the correctness of that theory. 

Except for the usury laws, there is no 
limitation on the right of a-lender to charge 
any interest rate the mortgagor will pay. 
Let lenders bring to the mortgage market 
all the funds at their disposal at the high- 
est rate that they can obtain. 

They have no right, however, to seek the 
higher rate on mortgages guaranteed by 
the Government. Those guaranteed mort- 
gages are just as good as Government bonds. 
They should bear no higher interest rate 
than Government bonds, plus only the addi- 
tional charge that must be made to cover 
the incidental and necessary cost of ad- 
ministration, processing, servicing, and in- 
surance. 

I can already hear the lending officers and 
the builders shouting conventional mort- 
gages are not the answer because the in- 
creased interest rate is only part of the 
story. What about the small downpayment 
on the purchase of the house? A conven- 
tional mortgage with a small downpayment 
will not comply with the investing require- 
ments, as fixed by law, for most lending 
institutions. My answer to that is that 
you should address yourselves to changing 
that law. ¥ 

I remember when lending institutions 
frowned upon amortizing mortgages. They 
complained such mortgages were too costly 
to service and did not give the stability to 
investment that the institutions required. 

The Federal Government through the 
Home Owners’ Loan V‘orporation, more than 


thinking on that subject, with the result 
that amortizing mortgages are the order of 
the day. 

Isn’t it time that you asked yourselves— 
hasn’t the Federal Government again taught 


‘our financiers that low downpayment mort- 


gages are good, safe investments? 
If I am right, then address yourselves to 
the cause of your trouble rather 
than relying on a palliative. 
That brings me to another pet theory of 
mine. I am opposed to government, Na- 
tional or local, engaging in ‘business of any 


ties of credit, long or short 
private enterprise and the sooner we get the 
Government out of that business, the better 
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the financial institutions of the countr 
shouldn't take it over as private enterpris, 
and get the Government out of it. When 
that happens, you will not have to BO to the 
Congress to fix your interest rates. 

Until that happens, I will continue {, urge 
that the interest rates on Government in- 
sured mortgages should be comparable os 
that paid on Government bonds. 

Nor do I agree with those who conteng that 
interest on veterans loans should be the sams 
as om nonveteran loans. I think there 
should be a difference. I think the veteran 
is entitled to some help in acquiring a home 
and part of that help should be a lower cos; 
of acquisition as reflected by a lower interest 
rate on his mortgage. 

HOW TO GET MORE MONEY INTO THE MorToAce 
MARKET 


I have two suggestions as to how we cay 
get more money into the mortgage market 
apart from the matter of requiring commer. 
cial banks to put their funds into long-term 
investments. 

In the 84th Congress, and again in this 
Congress, Congressman KEOoGH joined with 
me in introducing a bill, H. R. 804, which 
would grant tax exemption on the interest 
received from loans to veterans, provided the 
interest rate on those loans did not exceeq 
3% percent. 

By such a simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 34%4-percent loan and the lender 
could get a net return free of taxation, 
There is nothing mandatory in that bill, 
It is entirely permissive. I am sure it would 
bring large sums of money into the mortgage 
market. 

The loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment because of such tax exemption would 
be so small that it is hardly worth talking 
about. 

If the cost of servicing a mortgage is about 
one-half of 1 percent, then a 3'4-percent 
tax exempt veterans mortgage will yield a 
net of 3 percent to the lender. 

My second proposal, to bring additional 
money into the mortgage market—covered by 
my bill, H. R. 3074—is to provide direct loans 
for veterans . 

I know that my banker friends won't like 
that. The only assurance that I can give 
them is that it is an emergency expedient to 
cover the present temporary situation caused 
by a lack of mortgage money. If there is no 
lack of mortgage money, there is no need for 
the bill. By the-same token, if there is 
ample mortgage money, there is no reason 
to increase the interest rate on VA mort- 


gages. 

If the money is available, it should be 
lent to these veterans at the lower rate. If 
there isn’t enough available for both FHA 
and VA mortgages, let the lending institu- 
tions put their money into the FHA mort- 
gages at the higher rate and while the dearth 
of money continues, let the Government 
make direct loans to the veterans. You ask, 
“Where will the money come from?” The 
answer is: “Out of insurance funds.” Every 
insurance company and every pension fund, 
puts the bulk of its money into long-term 


mortgages. 

The United States Government holds al- 
most $7 billion as trust funds of the Na- 
tiohal Service Life Insurance Fund and of 
the United States Government Life Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Let us take $1 billion of that money and 
lend it directly on VA mortgages at the 
same rate as Government bonds are paying, 
plus the additional sum necessary to cover 
the cost of processing, , and guar- 
anteeing. It will be less than 414 percent to 
the veteran. 

That will leave the institutions of 
the country free to use all their available 
funds for conventional mortgages and FHA 
insured mortgages, As soon as the market 
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nanges and additional funds are again 

chijjable for both PHA and VA mortgages we 

the direct-loan program. 

e organizations participating in this 

ss ate are quasi-public institutions. I 

xnow that they have the public interest at 

heart. I know that the profit motive is not 
their sole reason for existence. - 

I trust that my suggestions will not fall 


* upon deaf ears. 





It Isn’t Too Late 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


' OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1957, there appeared in the 
East Oregonian, an independent news- 
paper published in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Oregon, an editorial 
which I believe reflects the attitudes of 
the vast majority of the people in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, the editor of this news- 
paper, Mr. J. W. Forrester, Jr., has long 
had a deep interest in the full utilization 
of our natural resources. I believe his 
statement on the Hells Canyon Dam 
project merits consideration by the 
Members of this Chamber and conse- 
quently I ask that it be included in the 
RECORD: 

Ir Isn’r Too LaTEe 

Although the case Idaho Power Co. made 
for the permit to construct three lowhead 
dams in the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River was found unacceptable by a 
Federal Power Commission examiner, the 
Commission decided in favor of the com- 
pany. -In order to come to that decision the 
Commission had to concede to the company’s 
argument that the greater storage that a 
high Hells Canyon Dam would provide and 
the greater power it would produce at lower 
cost to consumers were not the key factors 
on which a decision should be made. 

Since that decision was made there have 
been some political developments that have 
put it in a new light. Last November some 
people were elected who had argued violently 
with the Federal Power Commission’s deci- 
sion in the Hells Canyon case. Among them 
were Senators FranK CHURCH, WARREN Mac- 
NUSON and WAYNE Morsz, and Representa- 
tives AL ULLMAN, CHARLES PorRTER, EDITH 
Green, and Gracre Prost. Another not in- 
sighicant development was the appointment 
of Fred Seaton to succeed Doug McKay as 
Secretary of Interior. 

Through a combination of his own convic- 
tions and the inference he drew from the 
election results, Mr. Seaton has decided that 
getting as much storage as possible now on 
the is of extreme im- 
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Idaho Power Co. has a permit to build up- 
stream. 

Secretary Seaton is catching Old Ned from 
both sides of the fence now. Pacific North- 
west Power Co. is objecting to his interven- 
tion. And the people who have wanted a 
high Hells Canyon Dam are more convinced 
than ever that it should be built. We are, 
too. 
As readers of this column know, our case 
for high Hells Canyon always has been made 
on the premise that it was the best place to 
capture the maximum in storage on the 
middle Snake. Secretary Seaton’s decision 
to try to do something at Pleasant Valley 
before all the storage possibilities in the 
river are abandoned is admirable. We think, 
however, that he’s looking for a lock for the 
barn door after the best horse has been 
stolen. Hells Canyon could have provided 
maximum storage and adequate low power 
and the Pacific Northwest Power Co. could 
have proceeded with construction of Pleas- 
ant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

It isn’t too late to correct the error of 
the Federal Power Commission's decision. 
Idaho Power Co. claims it has spent some 
$16 million on Brownlee Dam and uses that 
as an argument that Hells Canyon cannot 
at this date be given further consideration. 
It would be far better to write off the $16 
million to a bad decision and start all over, 
we are convincerl. 

Secretary Seaton by his request that get- 
ting more storage at Pleasant Valley be 
thoroughly considered is admitting that the 
Hells Canyon decision was a bad decision. In 
the light of present circumstances we sus- 
pect that representatives of the Pacific 
Northwest Power Co. would concede that it 
was a bad decision. Of course they can’t say 
so because that would be an extrentely cruel 
thing to do to Idaho Power Co. 

If Secretary Seaton is determined to do 
the right thing on the middle Snake without 
consideration for political idealogies—and in 
view of his second look at Pleasant Valley, we 
believe he is—he will back up all the way 
and ask that high Hells Canyon be built. It 
isn’t too late. 





Resolutions by Polish-American Political 
Club, of Glassport, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp the following 


sresolutions adopted by the Polish-Amer- 


ican Political Club, of Glassport, Pa., 
which is in my congressional district. 

The meeting was held February 24, 
1957. I have been requested to present 
and sponsor and exert every effort in 
behalf of the working people of our great 
country in seeking passage of both res- 
olutions: : 

PoLIsH-AMERICAN POLITICAL CLUB 
or Group 750, PNA., 
Glassport, Pa., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. Eimer J. HouLanp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. ConcressMan Houianp: The Polish- 
American Political Club, at a meeting held 
on Sunday, February 24, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions requesting you to present 
and sponsor and exert every effort in behalf 
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of the working people of this great country 
of ours in seeing that they are passed. 

1. To increase the dependent allowance 
from $600 to $1,000 per person for income- 
tax purposes. We feel that $600 is not suffi- 
cient to feed, clothe, carry sufficient insur- 
ance, and especially try to educate our chil- 
dren in a fashion best known to all us 
Americans. 

2. To increase the social-security benefits 
from the present maximum of approximately 
$108 for the people on pension to correspond 
with the present-day cost of living increases, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THE POLISH-AMERICAN POLITICAL CLUB 
NicHoL~as G. SINDELA, 
President. 
FeLm ZyYRA, 
Vice President. 
JOHN TupEK, Secretary. 
WALTER SZPANKA, 
Treasurer. 





Republic of Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following statement by Dr. 
George W. Harley, who represents the 
Methodist Mission Board in Liberia. Dr. 
Harley addresses himself to,the gains 
made by Liberia as an independent . 
nation: 

It was very disheartening to find in a recent 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD excerpts 
from a sermon by a Methodist minister in 
Georgia containing several erroneous allega- 
tions concerning the Republic of Liberia and 
its people. It has been my privilege to rep- 
resent the Methodist Mission Board in Li- 
beria for almost a third of a century. As 
one who has come to understand the Liber- 
ian people, their history, and their Govern- 
ment, I feel an obligation to set the record 
straight. This is particularly desirable, I 
believe, because of the close bond of friend- 
ship which exists between our two countries 
and the importance of Liberia to the hopes 
of the United States that the peoples of 
Africa now taking their place in the family 
of independent nations will follow the 
example set by Liberia. 

The Republic of Liberia, first independent 
nation in Africa south of the Sahara, is an 
example of the dynamic progress and 
achievements that can be attained by self- 
governing African nations. Today, under 
President William V. S. Tubman, the country 
is experiencing the greatest prosperity in its 
history, and President Tubman predicts 
“that revenues will nearly double in the next 
5 years.” 

Liberia was founded 135 years ago and is 
the only Republic on the continent of Africa. 
It is the only instance in modern history of 
a nation built out of a wilderness in a new 
land that was not first a colony of another 
nation. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, head of state 
of the new Government of Ghana, has 
stated: “Liberia is the pioneer of the free- 
dom movement among Africans today.” 
Moreover, it is the only part of Africa that 
has always belonged to the African. 

The country was first settled in 1822 under 
the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society, a private organization comprised of 
such American patriots as Henry Clay, John 
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Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, and James Mon- 
roe, and designed to help American Negroes 
return to Africa. The first settlement and 
present capital city was named “Monrovia” 
in honor of the American President. In 1839 
there were a number of such settlements 
which were combined into the Common- 
wealth of Liberia. The delegates from each 
settlement met in a convention, wrote a 
constitution and bill of rights closely mod- 
eled after those of the United States, and 
signed a declaration of independence pro- 
claiming Liberia “a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent state.” 

Today Liberia is a nation whose economic 
development has amply demonstrated the 
large-scale opportunities it holds forth. 
This development has accelerated since 
World War II and offers foreign capital the 
advantages of an ever-increasing supply of 
technical skills and experience. Liberia’s 
laws guaranteeing security for foreign capi- 
tal investment and her trade policies have 
become a model for other nations seeking to 
increase foreign trade. Her large modern 
harbor has become the home port for much 
of the world’s merchant marine. 

Liberia’s foreign trade continues to in- 
crease each year. Since 1939 a favorable 
balance has been maintained between im- 
ported goods and exported products. In 
1955 the imports and exports totaled slightly 
more than $68 million as compared with $49 
million in 1954. Of the $68 million, export 
trade accounted for $42 million, giving a 
favorable balance of 60 percent of the value 
of imports. 

Mounting foreign purchases, mostly from 
the United States, refiect the dynamic as- 
pects of President Tubman’s 9-year plan, 
with large purchases of building materials, 

‘motor vehicles, road-building machinery, 
power installations and other technical ma- 
terials forming the principal items of im- 





port. 

Rubber exports, which bulk large in the 
national foreign trade picture, show the 
biggest continued increase because of the 
additional acreage and the development of 
higher yielding trees. In 1955 the total 
rubber production more than doubled the 
previous year’s output. 

The nation’s diversified economy includes 
the Liberian Mining Co. which raised iron 
ore exports from zero in 1950 to more than 
$4 million in 1954, making the export of the 
“highest grade iron ore in the world” the 
second most important item in the Liberian 
economy. 

Palm kernels rank third on the list of 
Liberian exports accounting for more than 
$1 million each year. Coffee, cocoa, and 
piassava are also important products ex- 
ported each year from the thriving docks of 
the port of Monrovia. 

Under the administration of President 
Tubman, Liberia has witnessed in a decade 
greater economic progress than in the pre- 
ceding century. Its internal finances are 
sound. Its revenues and standard of living 
are steadily growing. As the standard of 
living and disposable income of the 1,500,000 
population continues to rise, Liberia offers an 
expanding market for consumer goods and 
services. 

Under President Tubman’s 9-year plan, 
educational facilities in Liberia are con- 
stantly improving. Technical education is 
increasing to meet the demands of an ever- 
expanding economy and there is a system of 
adult education to prepare all citizens for 
their_rightful role in a democratic society. 
Under President Tubman’s leadership, em- 
phasis in education has included teacher 
training and the sciences as_ well as the 
liberal arts. 

Operating under the Department of Public 
Instruction are more than 400 public schools 
and under government supervision, almost as 
many private schools, as it is a legal require- 
ment that each of the missionary organiza- 
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tions in Liberia operate a school. Foreign 
business organizations, such as the Firestone 
Plantations Co., also contribute to education 
by providing schools for employees and their 
children. 

In world affairs, Liberia’s position has 
paralleled that of other nations of the free 
world. Liberia was an ally of the United 
States during World War I and World War II. 
In view of potentials opened up by Liberia’s 
Lend-Lease harbor, the first “plan of assist- 
ance” was drawn up in Monrovia by the 
FEA economic mission, in recognition of 
facilities made available to us during the 
war. And so Monrovia was actually the 
birthplace of point 4. I myself helped to 
write that plan. Liberia is a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations and has supported 
measures for disarmament and international 
control of atomic energy. It has consistently 
voted on the side of extending freedom and 
self-determination of nations throughout 
the world and has been especially vocal in 
condemning violations of human rights 
wherever they -occur. 

The Liberians are conscious of their unique 
role in African affairs and the neverending 
struggle to preserve the independence which 
is their heritage by right of the early strug- 
gles of their forefathers. 

President Tubman summarized the Li- 
berian credo of liberty in a recent Inde- 
pendence Day address and his words take on 
added significance today as. the world wel- 
comes another African country, Ghana, into 
the family of nations. 

“Our pioneer fathers obtained our liberties 
through hard trials and tribulations,” Presi- 
dent Tubman stated, “and maintained these 
liberties by virtue of courage and persever- 
ance. Now, more than ever, the eyes of the 
world are turned upon African and it is our 
duty to develop our liberties on a grand 
scale. For that liberty which lies dormant— 
existing only in the minds of men—is on the 
pathway to deterioration. This must not 
happen to us.” 

GEoRGE W. HARLEY. 





Aid to Economically Distressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader. Evening 
News of February 26, 1957, which dis- 
cusses Federal assistance to areas that 
are economically distressed: 

The issue of Federal help for depressed 
areas in America has come up again in a 
report by the National Planning Association. 

Congress often has considered the problem 
but thus far no comprehensive legislation 
has been enacted. Some lawmakers favor 
broadly liberal United States aid; others feel 
the stress should be almost wholly on local 
or regional self-help. : 

The NPA recommends that Government 
ought to extend to economic trouble spots 
the same kind of technical aid it offers areas 
abroad. 

It also urges aid in new plant financing 
and tax exemptions to encourage business 
growth. 

The conservative approach might exclude 
extensive help in financing, but the NPA’s 
suggestion of technical aid might find wide 
appeal in Congress. 
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a 
Tt might satisfy both those who way; , 
leave the principal task to the depresseg 
areas themselves and those who belie, 
Federal Government has an important , 
sponsibility in rehabilitating such region,” 


















Section-by-Section Analysis of National 
Housing Act Amendments of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leay, 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,1 
include the following: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF Nationy, 
Hovustne Act AMENDMENTS oF 1957 


Section 1: Short title. 
MORTGAGE TERMS 


Section 2: Increase in maximum loan-to. 
value ratios—FHA section 203, mortgages oy 
1- to 4-family homes: 

This section would amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act by liberalizing the 
loan-to-value ratio limits on mortgages ip. 
sured by FHA under its regular sales housing 
program. As amended by this section, the 
amounts of mortgages insured by FHA under 
section 203 would be limited to 96 percent 
of the first $10,000 of appraised value of the 
property, plus 85 percent of the next $6,000 
of appraised value, and plus 70 percent of 
appraised value in excess of $16,000 up to the 
maximum dollar amount permissible. 

Within the maximums, the loan-to-value 
ratios would be at the discretion of the Com. 
missioner, rather than on a mandatory basis, 
Under this permissive authority, it is, of 
course, contemplated that, as during much 
of the past 2 years, lower maximum ratios 
would be specified in any periods when in- 
flationary pressures dictatethe desirability 
of such lower ratios. The section contains a 
provision (par. (d))} which states that the 

Commissioner, in establishing maximum 
ratios under authority contained in sections 
2, 4,.and 5, of this bill, shall determine that 
such ratios are in the public interest, taking 
into consideration their effect on the national 
economy and on conditions in the building 
industry. The availability or unavailability 
of residential credit assisted under 
the GI bill of rights would also be required 
to be taken into consideration. 

Where the mortgagor is not the occupant 
of the housing (as in the case of a builder- 
mortgagor) the would continue, as 
in the present law, to be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 85 percent of the mortgage amount 
available for owner occupants. 

The increase in loan-to-value limits pro- 
vided under this section would also be appli- 
cable to sales-type cooperative housing mort- 

which under the provisions of section 
213 of the National Housing Act can be in- 
sured under section 203. 

Under the present provisions of section 203, 
the loan-to-value ratios for owner-occupants 
are limited to 95 percent of the first $9,000 
of the value of the home plus 75 percent of 
the value in excess of $9,000 (except that 
the President can increase this latter limit 
95 percent of $10,000 and 75 percent of the 
amount over $10,000 if he considers such 
action to be in the public interest). For 
example, under present law the owner-occu- 
pant of a single-family dwelling could receive 
a 95- mortgage on a house valued 4 
$9,000, 90 percent at $12,000, 87 percent 4% 
$15,000, and 84 percent at $20,000. Under the 
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pereentages would be 96 percent 
wa TOO, percent at $12,000, 92 percent 
at $15,000, and 87% percent at $20,000. 

The home loan guaranty program of the 
veterans’ has demonstrated 
the strength of demand for housing with 
more liberal credit terms than have previ- 
ously been permitted under the National 
Housing Act. The default record under that 
program a8 well as under FHA home mort- 

i 





nsurance programs encourages the ex- 
wectation that FHA losses with the proposed 
joan-to-value ratios can be handled with the 
resources from present mortgage insurance 
premium charges of one-half of 1 percent 


a 2 (c) : Increase in maximum mort- 
gage amoun single-family homes in 
suburban and outlying areas: 

This would amend section 203 
(i) of the National Housing Act to increase 
from 95 percent to 96 percent the maximum 
joan-to-value ratio of mortgages insured by 
FHA under that section covering single- 
family homes in suburban and outlying areas. 
A corr change (from %6,650 to 
96,750) would be made in the maximum dol- 
jar limit. These increases would make the 
mortgage terms under this program consist- 
ent with the regular FHA sales housing pro- 
gram as it would be amended by this bill. 

Existing provisions of section 203 (i) which 
expressly permit a person or corporation other 
than the mortgagor to advance all or part 
of the downpayment on a house would be 
deleted by this subsection. The deleted pro- 
visions would no longer be necessary if sec- 
tion 201 (b) of the bill is enacted, making 
applicable to section 203 (i) of the National 
Housing Act the same provisions relating to 
secondary financing as now apply to sales 
housing for the elderly. 

This subsection would also eliminate the 
reference in the existing section 203 (i) to 
insurance of mortgages on a “farm home on 
a plot of land five or more acres in size adja- 
cent to a public highway.” This statutory 
language does not add to the Commissioner’s 
other authority which presently is broad 
enough to permit insurance on mortgages on 
acceptable suburban or farm properties. In 
viewof such existing authority the reference 
to 5-acre farm homes in section 203 (i) is 
unnecessary. 

Section 3: FHA rental housing for the 
elderly: Increase in mortgage limit on ele- 
vator-type structures—Rental housing for 
single elderly persons: 

This section would amend the special pro- 
visions of section 207 of the National Housing 
Act for rental housing for the elderly. It 
would add a provision that the maximum 
amount of a mortgage could be in an amount 
up to $8,400 per family unit where the mort- 
gage is given by a nonprofit organization to 
finance an elevator-type rental housing proj- 
ect which is to be used and occupied entirely 
by elderly persons. Under present law there 
is no provision for higher mortgage amounts 
per unit for elevator-type structures for the 
elderly, and the limit is $8,100 for all rental 
housing projects for the elderly financed un- 
der these section 207 provisions. A provision 
would also be added to the section 207 spe- 
cial provisions for the elderly to assure that 
units in such could be designed for 
and occupied by single elderly persons. 

In the 1956 amendments to section 207 
which provided for housing projects for the 
elderly, the provision fo. additional mortgage 
amounts for elevator structures was omitted. 
The increase in the mortgage limitation is 
considered necessary to place the program 
for housing for elderly persons on a par with 

housing 


any other rental under section 207, 
and ae restricting projects for elderly 
perso! rural 
a , — areas to 

PHA has, in the interpreted the legis- 
lative term unit” as indicating a 
dwelling unit for occupancy by two 
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ormore persons. It is felt that further clari- 
fication is needed to affirm the intent of Con- 
gress that aged widows, widowers, and other 
elderly single persons are not to be debarred 
from occupancy of projects designed espe- 
cially for elderly persons, and that small 
units in such projects may be especially de- 
signed for the occupancy of a single elderly 
person. 

Section 4: Increase in maximum ratio of 
loan to value—Section 220, urban renewal 
housing: 

This section would amend section 220 of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum mortgage amounts on urban re- 
newal sales housing based on ratio of loan 
to replacement cost, so that they would be 
consistent with the increased ratios of loan 
to value in the regular FHA sales housing 
program as it would be amended by this bill. 

Subsection (b) of this section is a tech- 
nical amendment necessitated by a change in 
language made by subsection (a). 

Section 5: Increase in mortgage amounts— 
PHA mortgage on housing for servicemen: 
This section would amend section 222 of the 
National Housing Act to increase the loan-to- 
value ratio from 95 percent to 96 percent for 
insured mortgages covering housing for 
servicemen. A corresponding increase (from 
$17,100 to $17,300) would be made in the 
maximum dollar limit for the mortgage. 
These changes would be consistent with the 
increases under the bill for mortgages in- 
sured under section 203. 

Section 6: Terms of FHA mortgages cover- 
ing war, defense, and veterans’ housing sold 
by Federal, State, or local governments: This 
section would make the terms of mortgages 
insured by FHA covering World War II, de- 
fense, and veterans’ housing sold by the Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments the same as 
mortgages insured under sectiéns 203, 207, 
or 213. 

Section 7: FHA title VIII military housing 
mortgages: 

This section would extend by 1 year the 
period during which the Federal Housing 
Commissioner is authorized to insure mort- 
gages under title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Although it is now expected that 
about 70,000 units can be placed under FHA 
commitment by December 31, 1957, and that 
commitments can be obtained on the balance 
of the presently approved units by June 30, 
1958, it is doubtful that units approved by 
the military in the future can be ready for 
FHA commitment by the latter date. Accord- 
ingly, in order to permit sufficient time for 
selection of sites (and acquisition, if re- 
quired), planning, and design by the military, 
and for making financial arrangements by 
successful bidders, it is believed that the time 
during -which the Commissioner may in- 
sure mortgages should be extended by 1 
year. 

The section would also make the statutory 
average maximum of $16,500 per unit under 
title VIII applicable to each project rather 
than to each mortgage as at present. In 
order to obtain financing for large projects 
it has been found necessary to divide the 
project into several units and to enter into 
@ separate mortgage for each unit. Since 
distinct areas for officers’ housing and en- 
listed men’s housing are usually established 
within the project site or as separated sites, 
and since the act currently provides that 
the principal amount of a mortgage may not 
exceed an average of $16,500 per family unit, 
considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in defining the various areas covered by each 

. This change, which is believed 
to maintain the intent of the act, would 
permit greater flexibility in that the deter- 
mination of mortgage areas would be greatly 
simplified. Progress by the eligible builder 
in completing the work in individual mort- 
gage areas would be facilitated, because work 
could progress from 1 area to adjacent areas 
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rather than being undertaken in 2 or more 
scattered areas simultaneously. 

Finally, the section would provide that the 
bid of the eligible bidder on a military hous- 
ing project under title VIII shall bear a 
reasonable relation to the Commissioner's 
estimate of replacement cost of the property 
or project when the proposed improvements 
are completed. This would be substituted 
for the present provision that the eligible 
bid must be equal to or less than FHA'’s 
estimate of replacement cost of the proposed 
project. 

Under the present provisions of the statute, 
if the military receives no bid which is equal 
to or less than the FHA’s estimated replace- 
ment cost, FHA may, upon request of the 
military, reexamine its estimated cost and 
revise its appraisal and eligibility statement 
appropriately, or the military is forced to 
reject all bids and abandon the project or 
issue invitations for new bids. In large con- 
struction projects, such as most military 
housing under title VIII, a moderate range 
among estimates of replacement cost is in- 
evitable due to cost variances in materials, 
labor, job overhead, and other factors. This 
proposed amendment would provide much- 
needed flexibility in the administration of 
the military housing program. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 


Section 8: Repurchase of title I repair and 
improvement loans by lenders: This section 
would amend section 2 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide a 2-year statute of limita- 
tions with respect to the FHA requirement 
under certain conditions that a lender must 
repurchase a title I case on which FHA has 
paid an insurance claim. The effect of this 
proposal would be to prevent the Federal 
Housing Commissioner from demanding that 
a title I lender repurchase a title I case (be- 
cause of lack of eligibility for insurance) if 
a period of 2 years has elapsed since the date 
the lender's claim for loss was paid by the 
Commissioner. At the present time there is 
no statute of limitations and in many cases 
a long period of years will elapse before some 
type of information is discovered which in- 
dicates that the claim would not have been 
paid if all the facts had been known to the 
FHA at the time the lender’s claim was al- 
lowed. The possibility of repurchase requires 
that lenders, in effect, create a contingent 
reserve, as under the present statutory and 
administrative provisions a lender cannot be 
assured that its payment of claim is final. It 
is believed that FHA should have 2 years 
after the claim has been paid to investigate 
the case for matters of eligibility, but after 
such reasonable period has passed, the lender 
should be entitled to consider the payment 
of its claim as final and incontestable unless 
it can be éstablished that the lender had been 
guilty of fraud or misrepresentation. A delay 
in making this section effective (until Janu- 
ary 1, 1958) is desirable in order to take care 
of a backlog of pending matters. 

Section 9: Repeal of certain FHA farm 
housing provision: This section would repeal 
section 203. (d) of the National Housing Act. 
Section 203 (d) provides for a _ special 
category of insurance of mortgages on farm 
properties. Because this section had been 
virtually unused, Congress (in the Housing 
Act of 1954) amended it to provide that no 
mortgage could be insured under the section 
after the effective date of the 1954 act, except 
pursuant to commitments issued on or before 
such date. There are no outstanding com- 
mitments under this section at the present 
time, and it is therefore recommended that 
the section now be,repealed as obsolete. 

Section 10: Mortgagee expenditures on 
foreclosed properties—and FHA premiums: 
This section would permit the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to authorize mort- 
gagees to make expenditures for protection 
of properties during the period commencing 
with the institution of foreclosure and con- 
tinuing until such time as the Commis- 
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sioner takes title to the property. This pe- 
riod of time represents a minimum of several 
months and may, in States having statutory 
redemption rights, extend to as long as 18 
months. It would be to the Government’s 
advantage to authorize mortgagees to make 
relatively small expenditures during this pe- 
riod to protect property from vandalism and 
damage by the elements, and to make neces- 
sary repairs for acceptable maintenance of 
the property. 

A further provision of the section would 
permit terminating the mortgagee’s obliga- 
tion to pay mortgage insurance premiums 
when an application for debentures has been 
filed. Mortgagees are now required to pay 
such premiums up to the date of acceptance 
of title and FHA then includes in the de- 
bentures amounts to compensate the mort- 
gagees for such expenditures. This results 
in unnecessary duplication, in that the FHA 
billing and collecting of insurance premiums 
after the filing of a claim for debentures 
is followed by the repayment of the pre- 
miums to mortgagees, with interest, within 
a limited time. In order to provide a con- 
sistent treatment to mortgagees’ applications 
in the various sales housing programs. the 
scope of the proposed amendment includes 
all sales type programs, including sections 
603 and 903. 

Section 11: Clarifying provision relating 
to FEA debentures interest rates: Section 
224 of the National Housing Act, aided 
jn 1954, provides that the debenture 
interest rate with respect to any section 
of the act shall be fixed by the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in an amount not in excess 
of an annual rate of interest determined by 
the Secretary by estimating the average 
yield to maturity on the basis of daily mar- 
ket quotations or prices during the calendar 
month next preceding the establishment of 
such rate of interest, on all outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States hav- 
ing a maturity date of 15 years or more from 
the first day of such next preceding month 
and by adjusting such average yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

In conformity with the provisions of sec- 
_ tion 224, a debenture interest rate was estab- 
lished in December 1956 at 3% percent. In 
sections 204, 207, and 803, there remain ref- 
erences to the former maximum rate of “3 
per centum per annum.” FHA has inter- 
preted section 224 as being controlling and 
has published a debenture interest rate in 
excess of 3 percent notwithstanding the 
reference to 3 percent contained in sections 
204, 207, and 803. While there is no legal 
difficulty, there has been a practical problem 
resulting from the seeming conflict between 
section 224 and the wording of e other 
three sections. To remove this poifit of con- 
fusion, section 210 of the bill would include 
an express reference to the section 224 inter- 
est rate formula in the other three sections. 

Section 12: Obsolete cooperative housing 
provision: This section would repeal section 
207 (q) of the National Housing Act which 
has become obsolete, particularly with the 
enactment of sections 213 and 306 (e) of the 
National Housing Act which authorize special 
FHA and FNMA aids for cooperative housing. 
The reference in section 207 (q) to “para- 
graph numbered (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section” is an obsolete reference to a 
repealed provision. 

Section 13: Commercial and community 
facilities serving cooperative housing: The 
purpose of this section is to permit an FHA 
cooperative housing mortgage to include 
commercial and community facilities in 
sales-type and investor-sponsor-type proj- 
ects. The law presently permits the inclu- 
sion of such facilities only in management- 
type projects. The section would have the 
further effect of limiting by law FHA sales- 
type cooperatives to those having eight or 
more units. However, because smaller sized 
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cooperatives are generally not feasible, this 
limitation is already in effect by regulation. 

Section 14: Technical amendment relating 
to termination of mortgage insurance pre- 
miums: This section would make the provi- 
sions of section 204 (j) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (which are now applicable to indi- 
vidual home mortgages insured under sec- 
tion 203 of that act) applicable to individual 


home mortgages insured under sections 213, - 


220, 221, and 222 of that act. Section 204 (J) 
permits termination of the mortgagee’s lia- 
bility for payment of mortgage insurance 
premiums in those cases where the mort- 
gagee forecloses on the mortgaged property 
but informs the Commissioner that it does 
not intend to convey the property to FHA 
in exchange for debentures. Upon such noti- 
fication (which terminates FHA’s insurance 
liability), the FHA terminates the mort- 
gagee’s obligation to pay subsequent mort- 
gage insurance premiums. Similar termi- 
nation of the mortgagee’s obligation results 
under section 204 (j) when FHA’s insurance 
liability terminates because the mortgage 
has been prepaid in full. The same consid- 
erations which led to the enactment of sec- 
tion 204 (j) apply equally to making it appli- 
cable to the additional home mortgages. 


Section 15: Transfer of moneys among 
FHA insurance funds: The section 221 hous- 
ing insurance fund and the servicemen’s 
mortgage insurance fund do not come with- 
in section 219 of the National Housing Act 
which authorizes certain transfers of moneys 
among the several FHA insurance funds. 
Section 214 of this bill would provide for 
their inclusion. The omission of these 2 
sections from the provisions of section 219 
could create a situation which would 
it necessary under unfavorable ueniata. 
ces to call upon the Treasury Department to 
redeem debentures issued by the 2 funds 
even though ample resources for this need 
may be available in 1 or more of the other 
funds enumerated in section 219. Also, in- 
clusion of these two funds within section 
219 would permit transfers, as required, from 
these funds to other insurance funds which 
are now included under section 219. 

Section 16: FHA appraisals available to 
home buyers: Under the present provisions 
of section 226 of the National Housing Act, 
the Commissioner must require that a state- 
ment of FHA appraised value be furnished 
to purchasers of homes. In instances where 
the law bases the amount of the mortgage 
upon replacement cost, it has occurred that 
the FHA estimate of value is actually less 
than the amount of a mortgage based upon 
replacement cost. This creates unnecessary 
misunderstanding. It is believed that the 
objectives of the act would be met by fur- 
nishing a statement of the FHA’s estimate of 
replacement cost instead of appraised value 
where the law bases the mortgage upon re- 
placement cost. - 

Section 17: Use of sales-type housing for 
transient occupancy: This section would re- 


move from the provisions of section 513 of . 


the National Housing Act the language which 
now requires mortgagors under the various 
sales housing programs to certify that they 
will not use the dwellings for hotel purposes. 
It is believed that the possibility of any ma- 
terial use of single-family dwellings or 
groups of single-family dwellings or 2- to 4- 
family structures as hotels is so remote that 
little, if any, effect upon the hotel industry 
could result from removal of the present 
statutory language. Under the present 
statute, proposed have been re- 
quired to certify that they would not use 
the dwelling for hotel purposes, and this has 
created.an unnecessary processing require- 
ment in the large volume sales housing pro- 
gram. No change would be made in these 
restrictions insofar as they apply to rental 
housing programs or to management-type 
cooperative housing programs, 
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Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks jy, 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following speech by Hon. George 4 
Dondero before the Michigan State Leo. 
islature on February 12, 1957: " 

Mr. President, Governor Williams, y; 
Speaker, members of the senate and house 
State officers and friends: : 

Today we meet to commemorate the 148th 
anniversary of the birth of one of the world’s 
great men. But these anniversaries ayaj) us 
very little, save as we turn them to the 
patriotic service of the great cause Lincoln 
served—namely, the preservation of our Re. 
public and the security of our co1.stitutiona) 
order. 

These were the great inspirations of Lin. 
coln’s public service and we cannot honor 
him better today than to recall the nobility 
of that service and the deep wisdom of those 
policies which he so often molded in anguish 
and despair. : 

Lincoln’s every thought was for all the 
people. The spirit of grasping partisanship 
was not in him. He sought nothing for 
himself. 

Sometimes the Great Ruler of the Uni. 
verse places greatness in strange surround- 
ings, but no one would ever have thought 
to have looked for it in the crude shelter 
of a pioneer in the backwoods of Kentucky 
148 years ago today. 

All over our broad land the American peo- 
ple are conscious of an imposing presence 
and are standing at salute today while Abra- 
ham Lincoln and all his deeds and scenes of 


_ Sacrifice go passing in review. They turn to 


this humble man who came from a cabin to 
the Capitol for guidance and hope and wis- 
dom to solve the problems of our time. 
There is something about his lowly origin 
and the story of his life its struggles 
that causes people to draw close to him. 
While he obtained position far above the 
plain people yet he never lived above the 
plain people. 

I know Michigan commends its legislature 
for pausing today to pay tribute to the most 
unexplainable man in all history. He was 
the least schooled yet the most educated, 
the poorest yet the richest; the least pre- 
tentious yet the most resourceful; the home- 
liest yet the most fascinating; the common- 
est yet al] pay tribute to his dignity and 
nobility. He inherited the least promising 
future yet no man ever lived who left to the 
future a legacy so great. 

Wherever in this world liberty and justice, 
mercy and kindness, truth and rugged hon- 
esty are known and understood by the peo- 
ple, there also is known and understood the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 

Therefore, it is most fitting and proper 
that you, the members of the legislature of 
our great State, should lay aside your legis- 
lative duties and remember-the birthday of 
this Nation's most ‘uncommon commoner. 

Many millions of people in America today 
still live by the political axiom which Wil- 
liam Penn uttered before the struggling 
pioneers of Pennsylvania when he said: “He 
who will not be governed by God will be 
ruled by tyrants.” 

Such was the flavor of the basic patriotism 
which Lincoln had gleaned so laboriously 
from his lonely reading in the pioneer wil- 
derness of Illinois. 
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In whatever range of human relations we 
examine the philosophy of Lincoln, we thus 
find him dealing with the abiding realities 


of the spirit, 
He was @ great man because he held fast 
to the f virtues and truths which 


had been wrought by the suffering and sacri- 
fice of through countless genera- 
“wn a wise and good man because he 
sought wisdom in the eternal principles of 
humble charity. Once he said, “I am driven 
to my knees because I have nowhere else 


These are the reasons that so much he 

in the critical period of the last 

century apply with compelling force to the 
age in which we live today. 

The great issue which confronted Lincoln 
was whether or not this Government con- 
ceived in liberty could long endure. Free- 
dom and slavery faced each other in our 
land in 1860. That issue confronts us in 
our day and generation. For destiny has 
thrust upon us the tasks in an age where 
today freedom and slavery face each other 
again in @ world divided by communism. 
Let us, therefore, take as much as we can 
of inspiration and wisdom from this com- 
memorative occasion for we need to know 
in solving the vexing problems facing us 
more of the lofty spirit of Lincoln, his ex- 
ample of supreme patience, of vast tolerance, 
of inflexible integrity, of humble charity 
and good will toward all mankind. 

These were the deep wellsprings of Lin- 
coln’s noble character. 

Above all, Lincoln was sustained in the 
darkest hours of our national travail by an 
unflinching faith in the judgment of all of 
the people. ‘ 

He was an American who dared to stake 
the very future of the Republic on those 
broad principles of human equity and social 
justice upon which the very theory of self- 
government was reared. 

A man of lesser faith would have failed, 

but Lincoln’s wnquenchable faith in the 
judgment and good sense of the people upon 
issues touching their national destiny 
was unflagging. 
And it was that great faith which carried 
this Nation through to victory—a triumph 
which 92 years of added history now tell us 
never shall be undone so long as the spark 
of freedom glows in the heart of man. 

His imprint on America and the world 
still is not measured in its full scope, nor will 
it be until all civilization knows the 
living reality of living freedom under law. 

I have said that he was the least schooled 
yet the best educated. Many years ago in 
Washington his son, Robert Lincoln, related 
to me that his “father did not have anything 
to start with and he hardly went to school 
at all.” Yet from a page and half of ordinary 
ruled paper in less than 8 minutes he de- 
livered an address that has never been sur- 
passed on American soil. To me it has almost 
seemed a miracle that a man with President 
Lincoln's limited education and whose op- 
portunities for schooling were so meager 
could produce such a gem of English litera- 
ture as the Get Address. Lincoln’s 
oe not hey mankind the essence and 

meaning struggle then being waged 
—the Civil War—but also serve in this hour 
and for all ages as a prayer of deliverance for 
all people. His humility and compassion are 
omnia in the fact that his invitation to 
reluctantly extended “to 

make a few 
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and an insult to the highest office in our 
land. r 

We will notice in his address the complete 
absence of any hostility. Great utterances 
have been delivered in many places down 
through the centuries. This one had the 
singular gift of expressing the basic mean- 
ing of the United States, in the noblest lan- 
guage, at a moment of deep national peril by 
an American President whose entire life work 
is summed up in those compact sentences 
of that short oration. Never in the history 
of literature was so much said, so wisely, in 
so few words. His few appropriate re- 
marks will stand forever as the symbo! of 
our American philosophy of government and 
are as much the living tradition of our coun- 
try today as the Declaration of Independence 
or the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, while we are discussing Lincoln to- 
day, I do not think it would be inappro- 
priate to speak briefly about the one who 
captured his affection and his heart, became 
his wife, the mother of his four boys, and 
his helpmate during the last 23 years of his 
life, who sacrificed much socially and who 
was in many ways responsible for Lincoln’s 
success—and I refer to the little girl who 
came from the bluegrass of Kentucky—Mary 
Todd. 

I doubt whether the people of the United 
States yet know fully the debt of gratitude 
that we owe as a Nation to that little girl 
who came from Kentucky for the part she 
played in molding the destiny of. this immor- 
tal American whose birthday we commemo- 
rate today. . 

Had it not been for a stepmother in a Ken- 
tucky home, it is very probable that Miss 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln would never 
have met each other. There were 14 chil- 
dren in the Todd home at Lexington, the 
Offspring of two marriages, filling the house 
with half-brothers and half-sisters. We can 
suppose that irritations, disagreements, and 
arguments influenced Mary to seek the home 
of her sister, Elizabeth Edwards, at Spring- 
field, fll., where she met Lincoln at a dance. 

Romance and marriage followed, and we 
can see those two young people standing with 
their backs to a fireplace in the Edwards 
home pledging to each other for better or for 
worse. It would be very difficult, in my 
judgment, to find two people more unlike 
each other—he was 33, and she was 23—they 
were unlike each other in temperament, so- 
cial standing, wealth, appearance, education, 
culture, refinement, and pride. The fact is, 
Lincoln stood there on his marriage night 
$1,000 in debt, the result of an unfortunate 
grocery-store adventure. Mary was the 
proud daughter of a bank president. 

From the Edwards’ home that November 
night, Mary Todd went forth a laughing and 
happy bride entitled to a home, peace, and 
contentment like anyone else, but she was 
destined to enter upon a career that for 
tragedy and sorrow stands without parallel 
on the pages in American history, a career 
that was to lead her by successive steps to 
the White House, a sanatorium, voluntary 
exile in southern France, and then back after 
@ number of heartbreaking experiences to 
the same house from which she emerged a 
bride 40 years before, and there at last to sit 
in shadow and gloom while the light of her 
life went out in 1882. 

Why do we owe Mary Todd Lincoln a debt 
of gratitude? When Lincoln was offered 
the governorship of the territory of Oregon 
he would have accepted had it not been for 
his wife who refused to cross the vast reaches 
of the West in a prairie schooner and live 
among the savages. Had he accepted it is 
probable he would have removed himself 
from the political scene and influential peo- 
ple of the Middie West and East, that he 
may never have been heard from again as 
&@ political. figure, 
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During the last part of thé debates with 
Douglas he returned to his law office in 
Springfield, Ill., and declared to his law 
partner, Herndon, and a young law student 
in the office that he intended to break off 
his debate with Douglas, that it was killing 
him. It was then that the only person in 
Springfield who offered encouragement and 
determination was the little woman in the 
frame house down on the corner of 8th and 
Jackson Street, his wife. Had he broken 
off his engagements in that great debate, 
it is quite possible his political career may 
have ended then. We all know that it was 
his historic debates with Douglas that 
brought him to the attention of the people 
outside of his own State of Illinois. 

When the Civil War broke out, Mary was 
the only member of the Todd family to re- 
main loyal to the Union and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of which her 
husband was the President. 

It was my privilege to have known and 
to have been a guest in the home of Emilie 
Todd Helm, the last living sister of Mary 
Todd. What did her family think Mary saw 
in Lincoln that induced her to take him 
for a husband instead of Douglas? They 
believed “Mary found an intellect superior 
to her own and a tongue equally as sharp.” 

When the news reached the Todd family 
at Lexington that Mary had taken this coun- 
try lawyer for a husband, they were shamed, 
chagrined, and embarrassed. 

The passing of time works wondrous 
changes in this world when we consider the 
embarrassed feelings on the part of the Todds 
because of Mary’s choice of a husband and 
that magnificent memorial in Washington, 
which has been visited by the leaders of 
nearly every civilized government in the 
world and over 48 million people. The guards 
report that rarely does anyone speak out loud 
when they enter the memorial and men 
voluntarily remove their hats, so great is 
their reverence for this humble man who 
came from the cabin to the Capitol. At 
Christmastime and on his birthday the Me- 
morial receives a flood of cards and letters 
addressed to Mr. Lincoln and some of them 
contain small sums of money. “Though dead 
he still liveth.” Perhaps you have stood 
within that impressive memorial and read 
through misty eyes the words engraved in 
granite above the Emancipator’s statue, “In 
this temple as in the hearts of the people for 
whom he saved the Union the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 

Some years ago while visiting with Robert 
Lincoln in Washington, I inquired of him 
what had become of his father’s library. He 
informed me that his father did not have a 
library. When he died he had 10 or 12 books: 
1 was the Bible which he kept on his desk, 
2 were treatises on slavery, and the rest were 
books on history and government. How 
strange it seems to our generation that one 
of the world’s great men should leave a 
library of less than a dozen books. We may 
safely assume, however, that whatever infor- 
mation those few volumes contained was 
transferred to his mind by careful and diges- 
tive reading. I believe one of the weaknesses 
of our age is that we read too much and 
remember too little. 

If you had a son of military age who at- 
tended college for 34, years 500 miles away 
from the danger zone during a war in which 
the very life of the country was at stake, it 
is more than probable that the seats you 
now occupy in this Capitol would be filled by 
others. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, the President’s son, 
studied law at Harvard College near Boston 
from the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861 until his graduation in June 1864. 
However, neither Lincoln nor his son were at 
fault, for Robert endeavored to enter the 
Army which Mrs. Lincoln strongly opposed. 
They had already buried one son from the 
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White House in 1862 which had left her in 
a highly uncontrollable state of mind. For 
the time being both the President and his 
son deferred to her wishes. When Robert 
graduated he enlisted in the Army and was 
sent to General Grant with a note which 
asked the general to place him in service 
“without rank or pay.” It was Lincoln who 
purchased and paid for out of his own funds 
the horse his son rode during the last year of 
the war as a captain on Grant's staff. The 
amount of the check was $125 across the end 
of which he wrote “horse for Bob.” Horse- 
flesh had become expensive toward the close 
of the conflict. Lincoln’s great-grandson 
still has that original check. 

Robert Lincoln related to me that in his 
judgment not more than one-third of the 
stories attributed to his father were ever told 
by him. While his father told many stories, 
they were only told to drive home a point or 
to clinch an argument. 

An example of his keen wit and humor is 
his answer to the inquiry by a neighbor back 
in Springfield why his wife’s family, the 
Todds spelled their name with two d’s. 
He said he did not know but had observed 
that God was satisfied with one d. 

While practicing law in Springfield, two of 
his small boys were in the habit of running 
to meet their father as he came home from 
the office. On one particular occasion, he 
had each of the two boys by the hand and 
both of them were screaming at the top of 
their voices so that it attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Lincoln as they neared home. 
She inquired what was wrong with the boys. 
Lincoln answered saying, “Just what’s wrong 
with the whole world? I have 3 walnuts 
in my pocket and both of them want 2!” 
This is as good an illustration of selfishness 
as we might find anywhere. 

During one of the Lincoln debates, Lincoln 
noticed while Douglas was sitting on the 
platform, that Douglas took copious drinks 
of water. Lincoln nudged a friend sitting 
next to him and said, “It’s the first time I 
ever saw a windmill run by water.” 

At the height of the Civil War Lincoln 
never lost his sense of humor. Bowed down 
as he was with the burdens and cares of that 
terrible conflict he could still come to Cabi- 
net meetings with the customary inquiry 
and say, “Gentlemen, who’s abusing us to- 
day?” 

A subject very rarely discussed about Lin- 
coln is his estate. When he was elected 
President he was asked by news reporters 
what he thought all his wordly goods 
amounted to. After a short pause, he 
answered saying it would total about 
$15,000. This consisted of his home in 
Springfield, his law books, 40 acres of land 
in Iowa given to him by the Government for 
his services in the Black Hawk War—the 
value was about $10 per acre—a vacant lot 
in Springfield, the value of which we can 
best judge by the fact that the taxes on it 
were less than $1 a year, and a few promis- 
sory notes given to him by friends to whom 
he had loaned money—the going rate of 
interest at that time was 10 percent. 

It took him 51 years to accumulate this 
sum. When he died only 4 years later, his 
estate amounted to $83,000. He had saved 
65 percent of his salary which was $25,000 
a year as President. This sum he had in- 
vested in Government bonds to assist the 
Government—the bonds drew 6-percent in- 
terest. Before the estate was closed it had 
increased by the interest on the bonds and 
loans to $110,000. His widow and two sur- 
viving sons each received approximately 
$36,000. 

Had the lowly Carpenter walked this earth 
in the flesh when Lincoln lived they would 
have been good friends for they had much in 
common. Lincoln's humility, his mercy, his 
compassion and kindly nature are character- 
istics which typified the Master of all men. 

Two incidents in Lincoln’s life had a pro- 
found effect upon his career. One was the 
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death of his mother, the other his unfortu- 
nate venture as a merchant. However, Lin- 
coln could overcome defeat and misfortune. 
We know that he was defeated as a candidate 
for the State legislature, for the United 
States Senate, also as a candidate for the 
House of Representatives. When he became 
21 years of age, he embarked upon various 
business enterprises—every one of which 
proved equally disastrous tohim. AsI stated, 
one of the most crushing misfortunes of his 
life was in a grocery store business with a 
man by the name of Berry. Business was not 
too good in that early day and Berry advised 
that they add liquor to their stock in order 
to stimulate trade. Well, the liquor stimu- 
lated Berry but it had no effect on trade. 
While Berry was in the back end of the store 
drinking up the whisky, Lincoln laid full 
length on the counter in the front of the 
store reading law and eating up the groceries. 
The result of this combination as Lincoln 
himself phrased it, “the store soon winked 
out.” 

This fastened upon him a burden of debt 
which he carried for 20 years, and which he 
never did dispose of in full until 1849, his 
40th year and after his election to Congress. 
The amount of the debt was $1,100 repre- 
sented in promissory notes which he signed 
with Berry for the purchase of the store. 
This obligation was so large to him that he 
referred to it years later as the “National 
Debt.” He asked his itors to bear with 
him and that he would give them all he 
could earn over his living. 

- All agreed except one who brought suit, 
obtained a judgment, took out an execution 
and levied on all the property that he had, 
all as Lincoln said that he had to keep body 
and soul together. This consisted of a horse 
and a few surveying instruments. James 
Short, a friend of Lincoln, bought in all the 
things at the sheriff’s sale for $120, and 
taking them to where Lincoln stood by the 
side of the road, broken hearted and dis- 
couraged, he laid them at his feet and said, 
“Here young man, begin again.” 

. Thirty-two years later a message reached 
the White House that James Short was des- 
titute out on the frontier of Nebraska. Then 
as fast as train and pony express could carry 
it, there went out of the White House from 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, aid and comfort and support to the 
one who had been his benefactor in the days 
of his youth—gratitude after 32 years. I 
would love Abraham Lincoln for that if not 
for anything else. Lincoln appointed James 
Short Indian Agent for the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

In conclusion, Lincoln was not only a 
great orator, but he was also a great lawyer, 
& great statesman, a great President, and in 
my judgment America’s greatest man. He 
was great in the strength of his convictions, 
in his own unfaltering adherence to the 
principles for which he stood and in his 
personal uprightness, his sound judgment, 
his knowledge of the people, his love of coun- 
try, his humanity and in his devout reliance 
upon the supreme being. Lincoln, mrarvel- 
ous man that he was, belongs not to Amer- 
ica alone but to the world for he truly is 
one of the great men of history. 

And so in truth it could be written “his 
heart was as great as the world, yet there 
was no room in it to harbor the memory of 
a single wrong.” With malice toward none 
and charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gave him to see the right, he 
lived and died, and while we, who have never 
seen him yet, feel daily the influence of his 
kindly life and may we always cherish among 
our most valued possessions, the heritage 
of his splendid example, and say with the 
poet who said that he was: 


“A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and 
tears; 3 
A qaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 
A homely hero, born of star and sod; 
A peasant prince, a masterpiece of God.” 
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Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks the Military Opera. 
tions. Subcommittee has been holdings 
hearings on the very important subjec; 
of civil defense. 

Under legislation now being considered 
by the committee, the civil-defense func. 
tions would be merged with similar func. 
tions now carried on by the Office of De. 
fense Mobilization. 

This morning the committee had the 
privilege of hearing from Thomas D’A\e. 
sandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore, in his 
capacity as chairman of the legislative 
committee of the United States Confer. 
ence of Mayors. 

In view of the fact that the conference 
represents cities in all of our districts, 
believe his statement is of interest to al] 
of us, and therefore I am inserting it in 
the Recorp, under permission to extend 
my remarks: 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS D’ALEsaANnpRO0, 
JR., Mayor OF BALTIMORE, ON BEHALF or 
THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF Mayors, 
BEFORE THE MILITARY OPERATIONS Svuscom- 
MITTEE OF THE “HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, MARCH, 5, 1957 


My name is Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. t 
am the mayor of the city of Baltimore and 
chairman of the standing committee on 
legislation of the United States Conference 
of Mayors. The Conference of Mayors rep- 
resents the collective thinking of approxi- 
mately 300 major American cities, all of 
which are seriously concerned with the 
problem of an adequate national civil de- 
fense. 

At the outset, I want to go on record in 
support of bill H. R. 2125 and all similar 
bills. Legislation of this character is badly 
needed to make our civil-defense effort ef- 
fective and to overcome widespread public 
apathy and indifference that presently exists. 

In 1953 the Conference of Mayors had this 
to say about civil defense: 

“Civil defensé, involving Federal, State, 
and city,sharing costs, is directed almost en- 
tirely to the urban centers. Our large city 
industrial areas, the centers of production, 
would be the prime targets in case of any 
enemy attack. Yet the progress of this im- 
portant phase of military preparedness and 
national defense, has been stymied for sev- 
eral years through lack of adequate Federal 
appropriations.. To date, the Congress has 
not taken civil defense seriously and it has 
failed to make available such funds as are 
recognized to be necessary if we are to be 
even partially prepared. If Congress does 
not take civil defense seriously it is logical 
that State and city officials should not take 
it too seriously.” 

That was our position in 1953, gentlemen. 
Almost 4 years have passed since that state- 
ment was made. Yet conditions with re- 
spect to civil defense remain substantially 
the same. 

In fiscal year 1953, civil defense asked the 

| Congress’for $600 million to finance what 
should be one of the most vital parts of 
our total defense. Congress appropriated $43 
million. 

In fiscal year 1954, civil defense feeling that 
their previous requests were going unheeded. 
asked the Congress for $125 million. They 
got $46 million. 
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ror fiscal year 1955, re ss gee al 
ted of the Congress. y millon 

ars the total appropriated. This has been 
tty much the story. Civil defense bud- 
ee nave been cut regularly and cut sub- 
stantially. The appropriations for this all- 
rtant area of our total defense, the pro- 

es and defense of our homes and fami- 
oo our industrial might and power, have 
— so small, so inadequate as to be practi- 
a useless. ‘The appropriations for na- 
jonal civil defense to date have averaged 
somewhere between $55 million and $60 mil- 


lion per 
marine, t 
ion. 
. is the opinion of the Conference of 
Mayors that Federal civil defense must be 
given the authority, prestige, and power to 
ut into effect those policies determined as 
ae best means of accomplishing our primary 
urpose of saving lives. It is our feeling 
Fnat the best civil defense organization mus’ 
emanate from Washington, D.C. 

Thus far no real leadership has been pro- 
vided to the local communities. Federal 
authorities have sources of information 
which are not normally available to us on 
the local scene. Therefore, the extent, the 
scope and the organizational functions of a 
local civil defense organization should be 
guided by the requirements as set forth by 
a Federal organization, such as that pro- 


posed in H. R. 2125. 
This is the time for decision. The Federal 


Government must assume its full responsi- 
bility for the protection of the people of 
this Nation against enemy attack. That re- 
sponsibility does not end with building an 
H-bomb stockpile of our own, with creating 
squadrons of bombers and guided missiles 
and the like. ; 

No alliance of cities or States can give this 
country a sound and effective civil-defense 
establishment. ‘The history of civil defense 
during the past years is proof of that. Plan- 
ning for target areas can only be done by the 
Federal Government. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide funds in the amounts 
that are needed to build the shelters without 
which civil defense is meaningless. Under 
the direction of a strong Federal agency and 
with adequate Federal appropriations, the 
States and the cities can join in building a 
civil-defense program that has some mean- 
ing, that will provide the people of America 
with a feeling of some security, a feeling im- 
portant to all of us, but certainly nonexistent 
now. 

We have reached D-Day with respect to 
civil defense—Decision Day is here. We must 
decide whether the Federal Government is 
going to face this problem realistically or 
not face it. What has been done thus far 
amounts to recognition that the prob- 
lem exists. has-been done certainly is 
not without some value; but months and 
months will pass before this Nation's civil 
defense is and strengthened to per- 
form adequately in the event of nuclear war- 
fare. And yet, minutes could lie right now 
between us as a nation, and the deadly vio- 
lence of an H-bomb delivered by an enemy 
bomber or guided missile. 

The great expanse between what exists 
and what is needed can only be bridged by 
the Federal Government, and to quote from 
the so-called Holifield proposals: 

“So long as we dwell on the responsibilities 
of the individual or family or upon responsi- 
bilities of State or local units of government, 
we are apt to forget that in a fundamental 
sense, the most important responsibility rests 
with the Federal Government. * * * 

“In the face of a clear constitutionel duty 
to provide for the common defense and to 
repel invasion, the Federal Government can- 
not let the matter rest with the States or 
localities,” 


he Nautilus, which cost about $90 


year—less than the cost of one sub- ° 
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It is noted, however, that H. R. 2125 con- 
tinues to place reliance on a wholly volun- 
teer system for development of the necessary 
organization which will be required to miti- 
gate and recover from the effects of a nu- 
clear assault. I believe it is time to face 
the reality that this is almost impossible to 
achieve in time of peace and prosperity. I 
firmly believe that some thought should be 
given to requiring civil-defense service from 
some of the people rejected by the Selective 
Service Board because of physical defects. 
They could well discharge their civic respon- 
sibility in that manner and not be completely 
excused therefrom as under the present sys- 
tem. Some recompense should be provided, 
from Federal funds, while so serving. 

The Conference of Mayors hopes, therefore, 
that H. R. 2125, amended as found necessary 
as a result of these hearings, will be passed. 
We want to see civil defense made as effective 
as possible. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of this subcommittee for your kind 
attention here this morning. 





What Do People Really Want: Heavy 
Spending or Economy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
extravagance in Government, reduction 
in taxes are the complaints we are all 
receiving from our constituents and it 
gives me great pleasure to have permis- 
sion to include in my brief remarks a 
statement entitled “What Do People 
Really Want: Heavy Spending or Econ- 
omy?” made by our highly esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Rosert W. 
KEAN, who so ably represents the 12th 
District of New Jersey. 


It is unnecessary to say that Mr. KEAN 
is one of the highly respected Members 
of the House of Representatives and his 
views on the great questions of the day 
are always penetrating and constructive. 
He has ably analyzed the people’s pro- 
test against the high budget which was 
submitted by the administration, as well 
as the increasing demand for lower 
taxes, and his observations of this situa- 
tion from a political point of view are 
most pertinent. As he points out, in 
Congresses where economy was prac- 
ticed and the cost of Government re- 
duced along with taxes, the controlling 
party which brought that about was de- 
feated in the next Congress. He sizes 
up the situation well in the last two 
paragraphs of his statement when he 
says: 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 
those who are sincerely interested in econ- 
omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members of Congress as do 
the militant free-spending groups to thwart 
their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made them 
skeptical as to whether the majority of the 
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people really want curtailment of heavy 
Government spending. 


The entire statement is as follows: 


WuatT Do PEOPLE REALLY WANT: HEAVY 
SPENDING OR ECONOMY? 


Do the American people really want econ- 
omy in Government? Do the people appre- 
ciate efforts along that line? Will they sup- 
port those who vote for cuts in Federal 
expenditures? 

Those questions have been asked with fre- 
quency by Members of Congress in Capitol 
cloakrooms since public outcries over the 
size of the proposed Federal budget for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. 

In asking the questions, Members call at- 
tention to the fact that during the past 
quarter century in only two Congresses was 
there a successful attempt to cut expendi- 
tures substantially, and point to the re- 
sults of the ensuing elections. 

In the Republican 80th Congress, the 
Truman budget was cut by $31, billion. 
In the Republican 83d Congress, the Tru- 
man budget was cut by $10 billion. And 
what happened in the next elections? The 
Republicans who had been in control in each 
case were badly beaten. The voters threw 
out the economizers and put those who had 
opposed economy back in control of the 
Congress. 

It is commonplace for those who vote for 
economy in a certain area of Government ac- 
tivity to be told by some constituents that 
such a vote was false economy. It ts, of 
course, true that nearly all Government 
spending has a worthy objective and cutting 
in any area might be characterized as false 
economy by the group which is particularly 
interested. 

But one must look at the Government 
picture as a whole. It is the duty of the 
Federal Government to participate in such 
and such an activity? Could it not be done 
better and cheaper by the States, or even 
by the local communities? 


NEW JERSEY’S STORY 


The answer might often be yes in New 
Jersey, for as the New Jersey Taxnayers As- 
sociation has pointed out it costs New Jersey 
taxpayers $2.40 in Federal taxes for each 
dollar returned in the form of grants under 
the 50-odd Federal-aid programs. But those 
groups who get the dollar are vociferous sup- 
porters of such programs, usually not realiz- 
ing that they and their neighbors are dig- 
ging deep in order to receive these “bene- 
fits.” - 

Representative Rosert L. DoucHTron, the 
late wise old chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, used to say that the 
cry of witnesses who came before our com- 
mittee was: “Don’t tax me, tax that fellow 
behind the tree.” The same thought seems 
to be that of many people who talk econ- 
omy: “Don’t cut my pet project. Cut some 
other fellow’s, for if you cut mine, I won’t 
vote for you.” 

Somewhat the same pattern has occurred 
with reference to tax reduction. Only three 
times in the past quarter century has a Con- 
gress passed a bill educing taxes substan- 
tially. Once by a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress—the 79th where the cut was %6 bil- 
lion. The next year the tax-cutting Demo- 
crats were thrown out and Republicans were 
put in control. 

Again in the 80th Congress there was a 
substantial cut—approximately $5 billion. 
Next November the Republicans who had 
sponsored the cut lost control. Even the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the author of the bill, was defeated. 

Again in the 83d Congress there was a 
tax cut of $7,500,000,000, but in the fol- 
lowing November the Republicans were 
thrown out of control. Is it strange that 
I heard a statement made at lunch last week 
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that the public really does not seem to 
appreciate a tax reduction? 

One of the reasons, perhaps, for the lack 
of appreciation of the latest tax cut is that 
in a time of increasing prosperity when 
people are earning more money they do not 
feel that there has been a tax reduction, 
for with greater personal earnings they pay 
more in taxes. They do not realize how 
much more they would have paid if there 
had been no cut. 

TAXES ARE TOO HIGH 


I believe that taxes are too high for every 
segment of our population and they should 
be reduced at the first opportunity, but 
the people must help bring about the op- 
portunity—that is if a majority of them 
want lower Government spending and re- 
sulting tax reductions. 

The ways of the voters sometimes seem 
surprising and you can't help understand- 
ing—remembering history—why many Mem- 
bers of Congress look at the political ad- 
vantage of voting for economy and lower 
taxes with a somewhat jaundiced eye. 

We must have economy in Government. 
We must have cuts in taxes. But the-sup- 
port of the average voter for such policies 
has in the past, to say the least, been half- 
hearted. A headline in the Washington Star 
last week is discouraging. I quote: 
“SENATORS RESTORE MOST OF HOUSE MONEY 

BILL CUT 


“The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has restored practically all of the $47 mil- 
lion slashed out of a deficiency money bill 
by the House. 

“The action, regarded as the first econ- 
omy test of the session on the Senate side 
of the Capitol, came yesterday on the ini- 
tial appropriations measure submitted by 
President Eisenhower in 1957.” 


THE UPPER HOUSE 


Some humorist has said that the reason 
the Senate is known as the Upper House 
is because it always ups the appropriations 
made by the House. The above is just one 
example, but I am sure that pressures from 
officials and individuals interested in the 
spending projects had much to do with the 
result by making their views known, while 
the economy minded remained silent. 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 
those who are sincerely interested in econ- 
omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members of Congress as 
do the militant free-spending groups to 
thwart their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made 
them skeptical as to whether the majority 
of the people really want curtailment of 
heavy Government spending. 





Stegmaier Co. of Wilkes-Barre Wins 
Award 


Sear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. . 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of February 21, 1957, stating that 
the Stegmaier Brewing Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, was awarded the first prize among 
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United States breweries in a nationwide 
poster contest: 

Awarp Won sy STEecMAIrr—Wir. RECEIVE 

CITATION aT CHICAGO ; 

Cuicaco, February 21.—The Stegmaier 
Brewing Co., now in its 100th year of busi- 
ness, has been awarded first prize among 
United States breweries at the annual out- 
door poster competition held here. 

Stegmaier’s award-winning poster was se- 
lected as the best in the brewery category 
in 1956 by a panel of 17 judges representing 
advertising agencies, art museums, and com- 
mercial designers throughout the Nation. 

The brewery will be officially honored, along 
with other winners, at an awards luncheon 
to be held here on April 30 by the competi- 
tion’s sponsors, the Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago and Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

The Stegmaier poster, and other winning 
entries, will be displayed during the month 
of May at the main branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. 





The Old Santa Fe Trail as A National 


" Monument 





EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced a bill to 
provide that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall investigate and report to the 
Congress as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing as a national monument a site 
on the Old Santa Fe Trail near Dodge 
City, Kans. As further evidence of the 
desirability of establishing this monu- 
ment I want to bring to your attention 
an excerpt from a National Park Service 
report made in 1956: > 


Santa Fe Trai, REMAINS 


Near the little station siding of Howell, 
Kans, 8 miles east of Cimarron, 10 miles 
west of Dodge City, on a low bluff adjoining 
Highway U. S. 50 and overlooking the Ar- 
kansas River, there has been providentially 
preserved over 1 continuous mile of clearly 
visible remains of the original Santa Fe 
Trail. This site is worthy of careful con- 
sideration on these grounds: (1) The Santa 
Fe Trail is a historic highway, rivaling the 
Oregon Trail in national fame; (2) most of 
the 800 miles of the historic Santa Fe Trail 
is in the State of Kansas; (3) these authentic 
remains are believed by reliable informants 
to be the best and most extensive 
along the length of the trail; (4) the remains 
are distinct and impressive, in a relatively 
unspoiled setting; (5) this was part of the 
‘trunk line’ of the Santa Fe Trail, which 
split at nearby Cimarron Crossing; (6) ‘the 
site is relatively accessible to millions of 
travelers over nearby U. S. 50; (7) the ter- 
rain lends itself to a minimum outlay for 


hensive survey be made of the Santa Fe 
Trail so that proper evaluation can be made 
of this site in historical and geographical 
perspective. , ‘ 

In passing this bill and establishing 
this monument I believe that we would 
be keeping faith with our pioneering 
forefathers who so courageously took 
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the trail that opened the West and it 
would serve as a stirring remainder of 
our great American heritage to the ge 
erations following. a 





Problems of American Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, no man 
is better qualified by training, know). 
edge, and experience to comment on the 
problems of American education thay 
Earl J. McGrath, the author of the et. 
ter which follows. Dr. McGrath is now 
executive officer of the Institute of High. 
er Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Before accepting this im. 
portant position he was president of the 
University of Kansas City. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1957, 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw York Times: 

Your issue of March 2, 1957, reports the 
testimony of Mr. John Miles, representing 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
before the House Committee on Education 
and Labor regarding the schoolhouse short- 
age in the United States. As the witness 
who appeared before this committee for the 
National Education Association and as for- 
mer United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, I wish to comment on Mr. Miles testi- 
mony. 

I was happy to observe, as the report of the 
committee hearings at which I testified will 
show, that there was little disposition among 
the members of the committee to dispute the 
fact, which is clearly stated in President 
Eisenhower's special message on education, 
that a real and urgent need for more class- 
rooms exists and that Federal assistance is 
absolutely essential. If the committee is 
representative of the whole Congress, as I 
believe it is, the questions now before the 
Congress relate to the type and amount of 
aid and to the methods of distribution, 
rather than to the need. For this reason, 
Mr. Miles’ testimony is all the more shocking. 

First, with regard to the numbers game 
which, I regret, Mr. Miles has revived: As 
early as 1952 a study for the Congress, made 
in the United States Offic@ of. Education, of 
schoolhouse facilities showed a critical short- 
age of classrooms throughout the Nation. 
These on need for new facilities, 
which involved over $10 billion, were sup- 
plied by the education officers in the several 
States and not, as sometimes stated, by bu- 
reaucrats in Washington. With regard to 
theses compelling figures on the need for 
Pederal aid, the Chamber of Commerce took 
the same position then that it takes now. 
The chamber then said, as it says now, that. 
if left to their own devices, the States and 





Yet, 5 years later, as Secretary Folsom has 
shown, the present shortage of classrooms 
still numbers 159,000. Even with increased 
building, the gap between need and construc- 

has not materially closed. It is clear, 
those who really want to get at the ‘ruth 
this situation, that the argument ths 
States and local districts could and would 
id the needed classrooms had no validity 
and has none now. Nevertheless, M. 
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Miles, on pehalf of the leadership of the 
United States Chamber of Commercee, ad- 
vances the same threadbare and false argu- 
ment that the States and school districts 
will, in 3 years, build the needed facilities 
from their own resources. 

In view of the facts abundantly available 
to all those who sincerely wish to arrive at 
the tr'uth—facts whose soundness is admitted 


by all reputable educators and informed lay- . 


men—one is irresistably driven to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Miles’ statement was not 
made in good faith. To suggest a delaying 
action for another survey is dishonestly to 
use a ruse to prevent any action on an impor- 
tant social problem already adequately illu- 
minated by sfacts. Aside from the 
fact that, if Mr. Miles’ advice is followed, 
hundreds of thousands of children will be 
deprived of an adequate education, there are 
three disturbing aspects of this testimony 
which voters, and especially their congres- 
sional representatives, will want to consider 
seriously. 

The first is the deviousness involved in the 
statement by the chamber’s representative 
that the States and local communities should 
and can build their own schools. If the 
chamber really believes this statement and 
ardently wants the schools built, sincere men 
might reasonably expect that the State and 
local bodies of the chamber of commerce 
would be carrying on thumping campaigns 
for larger State appropriations and larger 
local bond issues for schools. This would, in 
their own logic, be the best way to avoid 
Federal legislation while, at the same time, 
pending their efforts toward relieving the 
present emergency. Regrettably the opposite 
is true. Such legislation and bond issues 
have repeatedly been vigorously opposed in 
the States and communities by some of these 
very people in the chamber who argue 
against Federal aid. The only deduction one 
can draw is that the chamber wants to spend 
as little as possible for schools. This posi- 
tion would be understandable, if not defensi- 
ble, if the chamber were equally parsimoni- 
ous with the public’s money in all other re- 
spects. But the record shows it isn’t. Where 
its own selfish interests are involved, as, for 
example in the matter of road building, it 
shows none of the revulsion toward increased 
Federal grants and the inevitable increased 
burden of taxes which it exhibits toward the 
expenditure of Federal money for the im- 
provement of our children’s education. Since 
the education of our children for work and 
for the responsibilities of citizenship are di- 


connected with the well-being of our ~ 


recty 

country and its position of strength in the 
world at large, one can draw his own conclt- 
sions concerning the social responsibilities of 
the chamber of commerce. 

Secondly, thoughtful citizens will be trou- 
bled by the influence of a self-interested and 
financially strong lobby on the legislative 
Process which is supposed to operate with 
equal efficacy in behalf of all in a democratic 
society. A Washington reporter of the New 
York Times states, in an article on page 52 of 
the March 3, 1957, issue, that educators in 


the House were reporting from key 
cities that Officials of the chamber of 
commerce were stimulating letters, tele- 
grams, and to the Con- 
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vocal, percentage of their constituents, and 
that the vast majority of voters want Federal 
aid for schoolhouse construction. 

Thirdly, there is an aspect of this testi- 
mony which is often overlooked but which, 
in my mind, may be the most important of 
all, though its effect may be more remote. 
We are now engaged in a struggle with com- 
munism, the most serious danger to our free 
enterprise system that has ever appeared. 
Millions of human beings in other parts of 
the world have fallen prey to the blandish- 
ments and false promises of totalitarian 
propaganda. Recent events in the Middle 
East show the possibility of our losing other 
hundreds of millions to the banner of com- 
munism. One of the greatest handicaps in 
the uncommitted areas is the feeling among 
those people, rightly er wrongly, that we are 
a materialistic Nation interested primarily in 
things and not in people. They wonder why 
a nation, which does not hesitate to spend 
$50 billion for roads, debates for years about 
spending $2 billion or $3 billion for schools. 
This attitude can be found all through the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa, as anyone 
knows who talks with candid people in those 
areas as I have done. This attitude finds 
confirmation in fact when a large national 
organization in the United States favors 
spending Federal money for material things, 
such as roads, and opposes expenditures for 
intellectual and spiritual things, such as 
education—and let it not be said that school- 
houses, or the lack of them, have no influence 
on the intellectual, spiritual, and moral de- 
velopment of our children. 

The strongest defense of free enterprise, 
and our free way of life generally, at home is 
increased opportunity for the development 
of the talents of our people. The strongest 
defense against communism abroad is the 
recognition among other peoples that we 
stand for human, not material, values. In 
both respects, the enactment of Federal legis- 
lation for schoolhouse construction will 
strengthen our position at home and abroad. 

“Those who love this land of freedom, which 
by the help of God has surpassed all other 
creations of the human mind and hand, will 
not be misled in their thinking by the revival 
of the numbers racket on schoolhouse con- 
struction. This attempt to deceive the peo- 
ple has already deprived hundreds of thou- 
sands of American children of their educa- 
tional birthright and the Nation of inesti- 
mable knowledge and skills so sorely needed 
in the fullest development of our democratic 
society. It is gratifying to observe that many 
members of the local chambers of commerce 
are not in favor of this socially detrimental 
policy which, if continued, in the end will 
undermine public faith and confidence in the 
purposes and policies of American business. 
The inexorable pen of history will eulogize 
those who put the educational welfare of 
American children above self-interest. It 
will treat the others with the same impartial 
objectivity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. J. McGraTH, 
Executive Officer, Institute of Higher 
Education, 





Birthday of Pope Pius XII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
of last week, March 2, 1957, Pope Pius 
XII celebrated his 81st birthday and the 
18th anniversary of his election as head 
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of the Catholic Church. I should like, 
at this time, to add a word of personal 
congratulations to the thousands of mes- 
sage he has received from all over the 
world. 

His spiritual leadership has long been 
a source of strength to those countries 
resisting the threat of atheistic commu- 
nism and of courage to those suppressed 
peoples who have been persecuted be- 
cause of their faith and have been subd- 
jected to the evils of the Communist 
system. 

His tireless devotion to the cause of 
peace and justice, and his scholarly pro- 
nouncements on matters dealing with a 
wide range of subjects both spiritual and 
temporal have long been a source of in- 
spiration to the peoples of the world, 
regardless of their faith. 

At this time, and in the name of the 
people of my district, among whom are 
thousands of Catholics, I pray that the 
world will, for many more years, have 
the benefit of his inspired leadership. 





Is Force the Uppermost Idea in Foreign 
and Domestic Policies? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as Members of Congress we get a good 
many letters whenever the Congress 
starts consideration of policies that af- 
fect the whole United States. Particu- 
larly is this true when a policy such as 
the Middle East resolution is being con- 
sidered by Congress. 

This letter calls attention to the 
phrase, “of using force as a basic Ameri- 
can policy,” in connection with the Mid- 
dle East problem, and the writer asks 
whether the same idea is to be a basic 
policy as far as domestic civil rights are 
concerned. 

This letter simply wants to know if, 
in the final analysis, force is to be the 
uppermost idea in foreign and domestic 
policies. 

The letter follows: 

FaLts CHURCH, VA., 
February 22, 1957. 
Hon. Wint SmtrzH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In the Presi- 
dent’s February 20 Middle East message he 
stated: “If the United Nations once admits 
that international disputes can be settled 
by using force, then we will have destroyed 
the very foundation of the organization, 
and our best hope of establishing a real 
world order.” On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress to endorse his 
proposal to use United States Armed Forces 
in the Middle East, if necessary. 

He proclaims a gospel against the employ- 
ment of force as an implement of sovereign 
authority in one instance. Yet, he is the 
first to hasten to propose and to promote 
the use of armed force to implement the 
resolutions of the United Nations, ostensi- 
bly organized as an international voluntary 
association of nations. 

This is the birthday of George Washing- 
ton, the Father of our Nation. It seems, 
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therefore, an appropriate time to ask if 
the real issue is the employment of force 
as the ultimate test of authority. Or, 
rather, is it simply a question of where that 
authority for the employment of force shall 
be vested? 

That these foreign entanglements are but 
an extension of our progressive departure 
from individual strength and responsibility 
to reliance upon an American adaptation of 
the Marxian ideology is demonstrated by the 
chronological sequence of events over the 
past half century. At this hour this pat- 
tern has developed on the domestic front 
to the point that the constitutional sover- 
eignty of the several States of the Union 
over their internal affairs is being suspended 
by capricious judicial decree. At this hour 
some men are being awarded civil rights 
at the expense of others who are to be de- 
nied the right of trial by jury and the right 
of freedom of expression. At this hour the 
Federal Government is about to assume 
intra-State police power in order to pursue 
interests in harmony with the United Na- 
tions which the President has endorsed as 
“our best hope for establishing a real world 
order.” 

Has not the time arrived, if we are the 
men and women that we pride ourselves 
to be, that we cease to insult the memory 
of our Founding Fathers; that we cease to 
degrade the American tradition; that we 
cease to deceive ourselves concerning our 
present status? Let us face up to the fact 
that we are no longer individually free, 
nor individually responsible as individuals 
or as a Nation. Let us frankly admit our 
national breach of faith with the spiritual 
authority of our forefathers that we may 
proceed openly to our just rewards. At 
least, the brotherhood of man could credit 
us with some claim to integrity. 

Respectfully, 
KENNETH H. Hoo.ey. 





Interest Rates on Veterans’ Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
letter from one of my constituents, Mr. 
Paul R. Ringler, 8226 Huntington Road, 
Huntington Woods, Mich., regarding 
interest rates on veterans’ housing: 


Rossin & RINGLER, 
Detroit, Mich., February 22, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM BROOMFIELD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We read by the papers 
that the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
voted against raising the interest rates on 
veterans housing. This we realize will put 
the Veterans’ Administration out of the 
housing business. : 

As builders, we realize this will eliminate 
a certain portion of the housing market 
which means, of course, our business will 
suffer. It is about time that the Veterans’ 
Administration go out of the busi- 
ness. They have done a fair job to date but 
after 11 years this program should be washed 
out. The Federal Administration, 
for a quarter of a century, has done a mar- 
velougs job and should be given every pos- 
sible support by the If the Con- 
gress feels that veterans are still to be given 
some special benefits in obtaining housing 
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then let those benefits be administered by 
the Federal Housing on. 

It has been our feeling for years that to 
have two agencies doing the same job in 
competition with each other was a waste 
of the taxpayer’s money and certainly in 
view of the king size budget presented this 
year, any effort to consolidate governmental 
activities should be seriously considered. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. L. RINGER, 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 





Progressive Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly, many Members of Congress are 
receiving letters from businessmen 
throughout the country asking Congress’ 
action to reduce Federal expenditures 
to an extent that will assure a balanced 

t for the 1958 fiscal year and per- 


con- 
sider essential to the country’s welfare. 
I received such 2 letter from Mr. Frank 
D. Stranahan, cochairman of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 


for the company’s Cambridge, 
Ohio, plant. 
It seems to me that companies which 


i 


public’s 
Public Treasury into the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and facilities which they have 
acquired in this way. ; 
Following is a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Stranahan, cochair- 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, February 21, 1957. 
mgressman CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House Office Building, 
we »D.C. 


organizations, 
and expect your best cooperation in bringing 
about a sizable reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures that will both assure a balanced budget 
for the 1958 fiscal year and permit starting 
equitable progressive tax reductions so highly 


aecord with this program and will do your 


‘ In addition, I will resist corporate tax reduc- 
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utmost to bring about in the present session, 

of Congress through favorable action on ‘the 

Hoover recommendations and the elimina. 

tion of all Federal expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential to the fiscal year 1958 

Sincerely yours, 

PrRaNn« D. StTrananan 

Cochairman, 

MARCH 5, 1957 

Mr. Prank D. STRANAHAN, ; 
Cochairman, Champion Spark Plug Co 

Toledo. io. = 


Dear Mr. SrraNaHaN: Thank you for yo; 
letter of February 21, 1957, requesting my 
cooperation in bringing about a sizable re. 
duction in Federal expenditures that yj) 
assure both a balanced budget for the i953 
fiscal year and permit starting equitable pro- 
gressive tax reductions so highly essentia) to 
our country’s welfare. 

I wonder whether the progressive tax re. 
ductions which you urge are as essentia! to 
our country’s welfare as they are to the we). 
fare of your company and its stockholders 
In reviewing the record of the Office of De. 
fense Mobilization, I note with interest that 
in September 1952 your Toledo plant was 
granted a quick amortization certificate jn 
the sum of $420,000 authorizing 65 percent 
depreciation in 5 years on the purchase of 
machinery. In January 1953 I note that your 
company also was authorized a $2,177,009 
quick amortization certificate for the pur. 
chase of machinery and buildings for your 
Cambridge, Ohio, plant. This certificate ay. 
thorized 55 percent tion in 5 years. 

It seems to me that this country would be 
closer to a reduction in national debt and 
in our income taxes if companies like your 
own had not relied upon the use of quick 
tax writeoffs in the construction of produc- ” 
tion facilities. The use of these writeoffs 
was discriminatory to your competitors and 
diverted a considerable portion of your tax- 
able income from the Federal Treasury to 
the construction of your company’s expand- 
ing facilities. 

It is estimated that. somewhere between 
$20 billion and $32 billiom have escaped the 
Public Treasury in this way. If this sum 
of money had been paid into the National 
Treasury through the payment of income 
taxes on existing schedules, the national debt 
would have been monumentally reduced. 

It seems to me that it would be good Fed- 
eral housekeeping to maintain current tax 
rates until the national debt is reduced to 
more tolerable proportions. You may be sure 
that I will do everything in my power te 
resist the further-use of quick tax writeoffs 
which your company has found so useful. 


tions until the Government can recoup some 

of its tax losses on the quick tax amortiza- 
tion device. 

. Sincerely, 

CuarRies A. VANIK, 

Member of Congress. 





Research and Development in al) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», ! 
include the following editorial from the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of March 
2, 1957: 

RESEARCH AND Devetopment In Jroparvy? 

The services and industry, which togeth¢ 

make up the defense team, must be wary % 
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surprising decision announced this week 
Charles E. Wilson to merge the 
of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
Research and Development and En- 
gineering. In the consolidation, engineering 
came out on top—at least for the present. 
This of course, could be the happenstance of 
the fact that the chief of Research and De- 
yelopment, Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, had re- 
signed his post to return to duties as the 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and 
that the g, Mr. Frank D. 
Newbury, who has valuable Pentagon ex- 
perience, is staying on. 
whatever the personalities involved, there 
will be proper concern over the implications 
of Mr. Wilson’s action. Noteworthy is the 
tact that at the time the Hoover Commission 
recommendations were made public last 
spring, it was Mr. Wilson himself who opposed 
the reco tion that the two Assistant 
secretariats be merged. He“said that there 
was proper work for each official. What 
changed Mr. Wilson’s mind is not known. 
““That there is reason for alarm over the 
apparent of Research and De- 
velopment is evident. One need only recall 
the appeal by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
United States Air Force, Chief of Staff, for 
a stepped-up Research and Development ef- 
following his return from a visit to 
Hein last year. Instead, the Air Force Re- 
search and Development effort is being re- 
duced. The Army has said that its civilian 
Research and Development Director should 
be an Assistant Secretary; presumably Mr. 
Wilson’s new order will thwart that objective. 
The recent jet-age conference of the Air 
Force Association was featured by repeated 
calls for more intensified Research and De- 
velopment efforts. Dr. Edward Teller, the 
brilliant thermonuclear physicist, issued the 
challenging statement that this Nation’s task 
now was not to try to stay ahead of the Rus- 
sians in science, but rather to try and re- 
capture the lead. 
It could very well be that Mr. Wilson’s de- 
cision to abolish the Research and Develop- 
ment post at the Pentagon does not mean 
necessarily a further curtailment of research 
and development expenditures and efforts. 
Let us hope so. But the fear that is being 
voiced in the services and in industry is jus- 
tified and understandable. There is wonder 
why Mr. Wilson, who has indicated that he 
may be leaving office this year, did not choose 
to leave this important decision for his suc- 
cessor, particularly since he himself de- 
clined for so long a time to take action on 
the Hoover Commission recommendation. 


the 





It Had Better Be Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son, which appeared in the New Repub- 
lic of March 4, 1957: 

THE SUPERFICIAL Aspecr: Ir Hap Betrer Be 
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ences among ourselves, we are prepared to 

prove that the official utterances of the 

United States are not idle words, even when 

the policy they announce seems less than 

ideal. 

However, Judgment is merely reserved, not 
yielded. At the proper time an accounting 
will be exacted. If the present negotiations 
are conducted with skill and success, the ac- 
counting may be little more than a formal- 
ity; otherwise, it will be serious indeed. 

The completely committed Zionists in this 
country are a small minority—highly vocal, 
to be sure, but not numerous. At present, 
however, the merits and demerits of Zionism 
are irrelevant. . 

The relevant facts are that Israel is a civ- 
ilized country, friendly to the United States, 
and firmly committed to the Western ideal 
of political liberty. It is facing a coalition 
of backward countries with nothing but 
contempt for our way of life, and incited to 
hostility by the great power that is our 
avowed enemy and the only serious threat 
to our national survival. 

The complicated diplomacy of the past 4 
years has now placed us in such a position 
that many foreign observers are drawing in- 
ferences extremely embarrassing to us. 
With apparent justification they have de- 
cided that we are allowing ourselves to be 
used as a catspaw by the Arabs and the Com- 
munists, in their scheme to eliminate Israel. 

This is an intolerable position for a great, 
independent nation, and the diplomacy that 
has led us into it certainly cannot be de- 
scribed as brilliant. 

It is an utterly false position. No rational 
man will accuse Mr. Dulles of deliberately 

contriving to make the United States the ally 
of slave-traders and the Communists, even in 
the superficial aspect, much less in solid 
reality. It appears that he has simply been 
out-maneuvered, at least so far. 

It is conceivable that this is a deceptive 
appearance. It is conceivable that by some 
brilliant stroke within the next few days Mr. 
Dulles will retrieve the position, restore the 
true relations and leave his antagonists baf- 
fled and humiliated. It is conceivable, but 
do you really believe it? 

His critics, in fairness, must give him time. 
More, they must be prepared, if he pulls it 
off, to offer him abject apologies, perhaps 
even to accept Eisenhower's estimate of him 
as the greatest Secretary of State in history. 

But, so much being stipulated, his critics 
will have a right to demand his resignation 
if he doesn’t pull it off. This has no refer- 
ence to the Zionists. Non-Jewish America 
has no intention of being caught aiding and 
abetting the destruction of any liberty-lov- 
ing nation, Israel included. We have no 
taste for even appearing to countenance such 
acrime. So diplomacy that ends by putting 
us in such a position that the scornful can 
accuse us of intriguing with the criminals 
is appallingly incompetent diplomacy; and 
in the present state of the world there is no 
nation which can afford to tolerate incom- 
petent diplomacy. 

The President has given the wild turkeys 
of Georgia a reprieve by hastening back to 
Washington. Evidently he has at last awak- 
ened to the seriousness of the situation. 
The country is relieved, for during the war 
he gained a reputation as a master-hand at 
composing disputes and pouring oil on 
troubled waters. He will need all his skill 
and ingenuity to straighten out this mess 
with credit to the United States. 

_ But even if he succeeds, he will be asked 
some questions, and if he doesn’t succeed 
the questions will become very searching 
indeed. The direction in which Mr. Dulles’ 
diplomacy was taking us has been apparent 
to acute observers for a long time and their 
objections have been strong. But hitherto 
the President has met them with resentment. 

Very well. If the fat is now in the fire, the 
blistering will not be monopolized by Dulles; 
the man who put him in office and kept him 
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in office in the face of mounting criticism 
cannot escape his share. The Secretary of 
State is an agent of the President, and the 
principal is responsible for the acts of his 
agent. If the present snarl eventuates in 
anything short of a brilliant, unmistakable 
triumph of the administration, responsibility 
for getting us into the snarl will remain a 
heavy burden, which cannot be loaded en- 
tirely on the shoulders of the Secretary of 
State. 





The Case for the Statehood Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my State—the last to enter the 
Union—have always been sympathetic to 
the cause of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. The vivid memories Arizona’s 
older generation have concerning our 
long fight to gain statehood have given 
us a special insight into the ambitions 
and hopes of the citizens of these two 
Territories. 

Again, as in previous years, it is easy 
to predict that Arizona’s Senators and 
Representatives—2 Democrats and 2 Re- 
publicans—will vote unanimously for the 
statehood bills presented tc this Congress. 

Typical of the Arizona point of view is 
the following editorial which appeared 
last Saturday, March 2, in the independ- 
ent Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson: 

HAWAII AND ALASKA AS STATES 


When Arizona ceiebrated its 45th birthday 
as a State, it brought back some memories of 
its long struggle to attain that status, and 
their connection with the efforts of Hawaii 
and Alaska to achieve a similar ambition. 

Just as warnings were sounded in the years 
previous to 1912 about the danger and the 
futility of Arizona being allowed to become a 
State, so are warnings being sounded today 
about Hawaii. Just as Arizona’s pleas were 
ridiculed, so today are Hawaii’s. What non- 
sense to allow a State with so few people, and 
most of them Mexicans, to be allowed to be- 
come a State. 

New Mexico enjoyed much the same posi- 
tion Alaska does today. However, there was 
this difference. Efforts were made to admit 
New Mexico and Arizona as one State. That 
would not be practical in the case of Hawaii 
and Alaska, but Arizona had to rise up and 
fight that proposal. 

When Arizona did become a State, it did so 
in company with New Mexico, and they were 
the last States to achieve the status. The 
dire forebodings made at that time have not 
come to pass. Both new States have fur- 
nished, on the whole, level-headed Senators 
and Representatives. Arizona, in its vote for 
President, has always backed the winner. 

Arizona was spanked by President Taft and 
had its status of statehood delayed, because 
the new constitution provided for the recall 
of judges. ‘That was too much for a distin- 
guished judge like President Taft. He ve- 
toed the bill passed by Congress. Arizona 
had to drop that clause from its constitution, 
whereupon a new bill went through Congress 
and was signed by the President. 

Immediately afterward Arizona, by a vote 
of the people, put the recall of judges back 
into its constitution. Moreover, Arizona’s 
constitution to this day contains the almost 
unheard-of provisions for “advisory’’ recalls 
of its Representatives and Members of Con- 
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gress. It has many other provisions which 
today seem a bit ridiculous, but which in 
1912 represented the best progressive 
thinking. 

Just as our Union has survived the admis- 
sion of the dangerous States of Arizona and 
New Mexico, so it will survive the admission 
of Hawaii and Alaska. Just as Arizona and 
New Mexico finally had to work together to 
win statehood, and to muster enough politi- 
cal influence among the Members of Con- 
gress, so the chances are that Hawaii and 
Alaska will have to do the same thing. 

The trend of events forecasts rapidly in- 
creasing development in both Hawaii and 
Alaska to justify their admission to the 
Union a8 States. Arizona can sympathize 
with their aspirations and the justice of 
their cause. 





Puerto Ricans—Americans 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission obtained by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, the Honorable 
Fernoés-Isern, of Puerto Rico, for the 
Members to extend their remarks, I join 
with my colleagues in the tribute paid to 
the able and distinguished Resident Com- 
missioner Fernos-Isern and to the Puerto 
Rican people. 

Hawaii is proud of the several thou- 
sand Puerto Ricans who have made a 
very distinct contribution to the economy 
of Hawaii. Our transplanted Puerto 
Ricans have also added to our cultural 
and political life. 

In the true tradition of the Hawaiian, 
Puerto Ricans have been integrated into 
the cosmopolitan community of peoples 
that is Hawaii. Their volatile natures, 
their gracious and pl rsonalities, - 
their industry and fortitude, have won 
for them the admiration and friendship 
of the many cultures who share in the 
development of the melting pot blended 
together by the Hawaiian. 

Hawaii is very glad to have the Puerto 
Ricans participating in the building of 
the institutions by which the paradise of 
the Pacific has won the respect and ad- 
miration of all who know her. We ex- 
pect still greater attainments by the peo- 
ple whom Puerto Rico has sent to us. 

The celebration of Friendship Day, 
illustrating as it does the basic Amer- 
ican sense of fair play and justice, in- 
creases the faith and nurtures the hope 
of the people of Hawaii in statehood for 
Hawaii. Though Puerto Rico was de- 
scribed as being appertinent to but not a 
part of the United States, America 
demonstrated her belief in democracy 
and showed that she did not believe in 
half measures for any people by the 
granting of full citizenship to the Puerto 
Ricans just 40 years ago on March 2. 
The people of Hawaii and Alaska are 
confident that Hawaii and Alaska will 

have the last step of an incorporated 
Territory accomplished in the very near 
future by their admission as States of 
the Union, 
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It is a privilege and a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the people of Puerto Rico on 
their remarkable progress over the last 
40 years, and as an American on this 
occasion to be proud to be an American. 





Chairman Carl Durham, of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Discussed the Building of Atomic 
Power Reactors Over the NBC-TV Net- 
work, February 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, 1957, over the NBC-TV net- 
work, our distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative Cart DurHam, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, dis- 
~cussed the building of atomic power re- 
actors. During the course of the dis- 
cussion, Chairman DurHAaM answered 
questions by Messrs. Garroway and 
Blair, of the NBC-TV network staff. 

In view of this timely discussion of 
such an important subject, I hope that 
every Member of Congress will take the 
time to read the following account of 
this interesting TV discussion: 

On. the television screen, Dave Garroway 
was seen in closeup seated at his regular desk. 
The camera moved back to medium distance 
while Frank Blair joined Dave Garroway, 
seating himself beside Dave at his desk. To- 
gether they turned to the monitor screen 
behind them where the Congressman ap- 
peared in closeup. From time to time dur- 
ing the interview, the Congressman was seen 
on full screen closeup. ” 

“Less than 90 minutes from now, a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
will open important public hearings in Wash- 
ington. The committee wants to know how 
this country is doing in harnessing the atom 
for peacetime purposes. 

“Presiding will be Democratic Representa- 
tive Cart DurHam, of North Carolina, the 
chairman of the joint committee. Repre- 
sentative DurHam has stopped by in our 
Washington studio this morning to answer a 
few questions on the subject from Frank and 
myself. a. ~~ 

“Are you there, Mr. Congressman?” 

Congressman DurHAM: “Yes; I am here, 
Dave.” r 

Mr. Garroway: “There you are, right there. 
Well, in 1954, Congress decided that the 

time use of nuclear power should be 
developed by a partnership of Government 
and private industry. Now what does that 
mean?” 
man DurHaM: “Well, it is rather 
broad. The 1954 act was passed, of course, 
to primarily assist private industry to get 
into the business of developing the atomic 
energy field for humanity, and for the benefit 
of the whole country.” 

Mr. Garroway: “I see.” 

Congressman Duknam: “The act, of course, 
is rather broad. It covers all fields and all 
aspects of the atomic energy industry.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Well, now, sir, the tax- 
payer, through the Government, of course, 
spent tens o/ billions of dollars to discover 
the secrets of the atom. Why did Congress 
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decide to share these expensive secret, in 
stead of having the Government make j,, 
profits which could be expected in the iol 
ture?” r 
Congressman DURHAM: “Well, I think, jg 
you look back to the 1946 act, which 1 jy, 
one of the charter members on the comm). 
tee, that was completely owned and held b 
the Government, as you probably know. The 
Congress, of course, decided, and the country 
that we had done a lot of research and deve), 
opment in this field, which, of course, was 
could be a benefit to human beings jn the 
field of agriculture, medicine, and many othe, 
fields, industry primarily—and s0 Conor, 
decided that it was in the best interest 
the people to let them share in this inves. 
ment, since they had themselves made the 
investment from tax sources.” 
Mr. Garroway: “I see. Frank Blair has a 
question for you, Mr. DurHam.” 
Mr. Blair: “G@od morning, Congressman» 
Congressman DurHAM: “Good morning.” 
Mr. Blair: “A recent survey by Nucleonics 
Magazine shows that most industrial leaders 
in four foreign countries which were gy. 
veyed, feel that Britain is ahead of us jp 
harnessing the atom for peacetime use. Noy. 
is Britain ahead of us to the best of you 
knowledge?” 
Congressman DurHaM: “Well, I think our 
program is much broader than the British. 
I've visited Calder Hall myself and seen the 
reactors. The British were in this kind of a 
position; of course, as we all know, the power 
situation and the need for it was much 
greater in Britain than it was in this coun. 
try. It’s not still yet competitive in this 
country. We're still developing and tryinz 
to develop reactors, of course, which will 
bring the cost of power down to a level where 
we can compete. Our local situation is en- 
tirely different, so I am definitely of the 
ovinion that the British are not ahead in 
this field of atomic energy.” 
Mr. Blair: “Now, in the struecle to win 
the allegiance of the neutral nations, many 
of them poor in coal and oil, as you've stated, 
much may depend on whether the East or 
the West is first able to deliver atomic-power 
generating plants. Do you know if the 
Russians are capable of delivering such a 
plant while maybe we're still perfecting our 
test models?” 


Con an DurHamM: “Well, we don't 
have very much information on the Ru:s- 
sians, of course. I don’t think at the pres- 
ent time, from what information I can 
secure, and the best information we can 
secure, that they are anywhere near the 
point of development that we are in this 
country, I’m sure of that.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Congressman, because we 
are so relatively rich in coal and oil, while 
other nations like Britain and France are 
poor in such resources, are we not likely to 
fall behind because our efforts are not 
spurred by sheer need and poverty?” 

Co DurHam: “Well, I think not. 
I think we have a very vigorous reactor pro- 
gram in this country at the present time. 
It’s one that covers, not just one reactor like 
the British have built, and, of course, we'll 
be able to sell to those countries where the 
need is there. I, yesterday, just talked to 
the Italian representative from his county, 
who is in need of power just like the British 
are, and, of course, they’re looking around, 
and it would mean to our interest of this 
country, I think, much, if we can develop 
a reactor than we can sell abroad, and that’s 
what we are primarily endeavoring to do 4 
the present time.” 
_ Mr. Garroway: “Well, sir, there's likely ‘ 
be a proposal to turn over peacetime devel- 
opment of atomic energy to a Government 
agency, sort of a nationwide TVA. Whit 
ehance do you see for legislation of tha 
type?”’ . . 
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DurHaM: “I don’t think 


KE the — any chance whatever. There’s no— 
he fy. ~ o , there’s no member of the 

° vittee that’s in favor of such a pro- 
ink, if I think that we are developing this 
I was marily for—we're trying to develop re- 
Mmit. tors—where can come in and 
eld by ee at them and build @ reactor for any 


or any power company in the 
onary ah desires it, whether it’s a co- 
operative, OF whether it’s a public power or 
whatever it might be, in the interest of 
ment.” . 
_ Garroway: “How long before we'll be 
ysing the maximum number of watts from 
atomic-energy stations to be built in this 
rs i 
OC onereall DurHamM: “Well, we're using 
some at the present time. I had the pleas- 
ure last week, a week ago last, of turning 


on the reactor up at Argonne, which, as you 
It produces all the 


man,” ow, produces power. 
ng.” chee for that laboratory that we have 
eOnicg there. I think that within the next 5 or 


10 years you're going to see reactors in many 
parts of this country producing power.” 

Mr. Blair: “Do you think there will be many 
Government restrictions and Government 
supervision over industry’s building and 
maintaining these plants?” 

Congressman DurHam: Oh, I don’t think 
so. I think at the present time we have ac- 
cess permits. They can come in here to the 
Commission and get all the information they 
want at the present time in building a reac- 
tor. There’s very little restriction now in 
building a reactor.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Do you have any idea how 
big these powerplants will be?” 

Congressman DurHam: “Oh, they'll vary in 
different sizé, I think, according to the local 
communities, just like your steam plants do. 
You may have some up to 500,000 kilowatts; 
then you may have lesser whatever the de- 
mand. I think that will determine to a large 
degree, what size reactor will be built.” 

Mr. Garroway: “But they only will service 
one community, generally?” 

Congressman DurHam: “Generally, I’d say 
so.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
pees sc for talking with us this morn- 
ng.” a 

Congressman DurHamM: Thank you. 
enjoyed it very much.” 

(The camera closed in to show Dave Gar- 
roway on full screen closeup.) 

Mr. Garroway: “Thank you Congressman 
DurHaM, who goes to his committee meet- 
ing in a few minutes.” 


I’ve 





this 
via Statement of Hon. Edward J. Robeson, 
. Jr., Before the Celler Subcommittee of 


the Committee on the Judiciary, House 


"I of Representatives, in Opposition to 
H. R. 2145 and Related Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


try, 
o IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
this Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


subcommittee was clear and to the 
Point, and, in my opinion, should be read 
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by every Member of this body. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
pleased to include herewith the text of 
Mr. RoseEson’s statement: 


STATEMENT OF HON. Epwarp J. ROBESON, JR., 
DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE CELLER 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS OF THE Ju- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES APPEARING IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE CriviL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION PENDING BE- 
FORE SaIp SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 26, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this com- 
mittee today in opposition to the legislation 
now under discussion. The vast majority of 
the. citizens I represent are opposed to this 
legislation. They feel that it is an unjusti- 
fied invasion by the Federal Government of 
rights reserved to them and the State of 
Virginia by the Federal Constitution. 

It is my opinion, and in fact my conviction, 
that the proposed legislation which this com- 
mittee is now considering, if enacted, will 
violate provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. It has been and is now my 
purpose to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. I am further obligated in 
this respect by my oath of office. 

Located,in the First Congressional District 
of Virginia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent are Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
and many other historic landmarks of this 
country’s early history. My home on the 
James River is nearby and I have on many 
occasions been present with others who gath- 
ered to commemorate events of great sig- 
nificance to all Americans. 

Love of liberty and respect of the rights of 
mankind are inherent in the nature of the 
people of Virginia. Virginians will not will- 
ingly relinquish the rights guaranted to them 
by the Constitution of Virginia or by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is also my opinion that an impartial and 
objective investigation will show conclu- 
sively that there is no basis of fact sufficient 
to warrant Federal legislation such as is pro- 
posed. The effect of Federal implementa- 
tion can be reasonably expected to bring 
about serious adverse influences which will 
make impossible continuation of the pres- 
ent sympathetic, friendly, and generally sat- 
isfactory relations between the white and the 
colored races which now prevail, particularly 
in the Southern States. 

Recorded human history gives no com- 
parable accomplishment of the development 
of human relationships in which the de- 
scendants of primitive-type people have been 
integrated to such a degree by another race 
whose forebears had for many centuries en- 
joyed a high degree of economic, cultural, 
and religious background. May I emphasize 
that our people of both races worship God 
in the same faith and in like manner, speak 
the same language, and have in general the 
same customs. 

Particularly in Virginia and other Southern 
States, they live and work together as friends 
and neighbors with mutual respect and re- 
gard. As basically Christian people, we en- 
counter an almost unbelievable minimum of 
difficulty because of the inherent obstacle of 
racial characteristics. 

Like many citizens whose forebears for 
generations have lived in the favored South- 
land of our great country, I am unable to 
eonsider the relationships of the two races in 
generalities based on the racial differences. 
Rather, people of the Negro race are to me 
individuals, and for many of them from in- 
fancy to the present day I have an abiding, 
affectionate and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward their well-being and happiness. 

My concern is primarily for these Negro 
citizens whose well-being depends to so great 
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an extent upon the good will of the white 
citizens who presently are their friends and . 
neighbors. 

For many years prior to my election to 
Congress, on May 2, 1950, as an industrial 
executive in responsible charge of personnel 
administration, industrial relations and pub- 
lic relations with one of the world’s foremost 
shipbuilding organizations, much of my time 
and effort was directed toward establishing 
and maintaining harmonious relationships in 
industry and the community. I can, I hope 
with becoming modesty, admit to recognized 
competency in the field of human relation- 
ships, not only in industry but in their 
broader aspects. 

In my home area of Virginia the popula- 
tion ratio is approximately 25 percent Negro. 
For many years the company with whom I 
was associated and other employers have 
maintained a similar employment ratio. The 
conditions of work, rates of pay, and em- 
ployee benefits are applicable to all employees 
alike. 

There has never been a work stoppage or 
race friction in this shipyard, and the 
white and colored citizens have worked har- 
moniously together on the same jobs and 
lived in the same communities. There are 
four large hospitals in this area. Three ac- 
cept both white and Negro patients. One, 
the Whittaker Memorial Hospital in Newport 
News, is entirely managed, staffed and oper- 
ated by Negroes for Negro patients. I know 
of no other such hospital. 

There are competent Negro citizens en- 
gaged in the numerous professions. Many 
profitable businesses are operated by Negroes. 
Some of these are patronized by and are 
dependent on white customers. To illus- 
trate, perhaps the most popular barbershop 
is Negro operated and is located in the main 
business section near the largest bank. 

Our Negro citizens have their own 
churches, bank and places of amusement 
and entertainment. The schools, of which 
they are justly proud, have 100 percent 
Negro principals and faculties. 

The Huntington High School for Negroes 
is a top-ranking high school with nearly 
3,000 students. They have a modern school 
building and modern facilities, a flood- 
lighted stadium, large gymnasium and other 
facilities beyond what less modern white 
high school in this area now have. There 
has never been any race friction among our 
school children or population. 

This is no unusual picture for many and 
perhaps most localities in the Southern 
States. However, you may be assured that 
the legislation now being considered, to- 
gether with the implementation of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision, will relegate 
such outstanding accomplishments to the 
more glorious past history of our people. 
It will be impossible to continue the race 
relationship upon which such society as I 
have described must rest. 

There is nothing new in the current effort 
to persuade minority segments of a society 
to accept the illusion presented by political 
and Government leaders to bring through 
man-made law and courts, or military en- 
forcement, a better way of life. Inevitably 
and with certainty, disasters overtake them. 
I also have concern that the proposed legis- 
lation is but another step which can and 
will bring us nearer to the point foreseen 120 
years ago by Abraham Lincoln when he said 
in a speech at Springfield, Ill., on January 27, 
1837: 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? 1 answer, if it ever 
reaches us it must spring up among us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction 
be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of freemen we 
must live through all time, or die by sui- 
cide.” 
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Tennessee Medal of Honor Holder Hon- 
ored Posthumously in Commissioning 
of New Navy Destroyer Escort — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to have included in the Recorp the 
speech delivered by the Honorable J. 
CaRLToN Loser on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the new Navy destroyer 
escort the U. S. S. John Willis at Phila- 
delphia on February 21. The U. 8. S. 
John Willis is a fitting memorial to the 
unparalleled gallantry of John Willis of 
Nashville, a member of the Navy Medical 
Corps, whose deeds of valor on Iwo Jima 
have earned for him the undying grati- 
tude of the Nation as epitomized in the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The speech is as follows: 

Admiral McLean, Mrs. Duke, distinguished 
guests, officers and members of the crew, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful 
for the honor you have done me by inviting 
me to say a few words on this very significant 
occasion. And I am aware, as you are, that 
words are weak and only deeds and acts are 
great. ’ 

As we assemble here today to commission 
this new destroyer escort we are aware of 
and can sense the stirring overtones of his- 
tory; the thrilling undertones of gallantry 
and heroism; some muted notes of sorrow 
and sadness; and the challenging call to 
duty of our country. 

Across the stern of this new unit of the 
greatest Navy in the world is the name 
U. 8S. S. John Willis. In giving his name to 
this new destroyer escort, the Navy and the 
Nation do fitting honor to this brave Navy 
man, who, in going far beyond the call of 
duty, exemplified and reemphasized the treas- 
ured traditions of the United States Navy. 
His gallantry and sacrifice shall, through the 
years be cherished by the people of this great 
Nation as hallowed memories. 

John Harlan Willis was a pharmacist mate 
first class who was assigned to duty with the 
United States Marine Corps in their assault 
on Iwo Jima. On February 28, 1945, while 
acting as platoon corpsman with the 3d 
Battalion, 27th Marines, 5th Marine Division 
he was in action under heavy artillery and 
mortar fire from the enenty. Without re- 
gard for his own safety, John Willis admin- 
istered first aid to the many marines 
wounded during the furious close-in fighting 
until he himself was struck by shrapnel and 
was ordered back to the battle aid station. 
Without waiting for official medical release, 
he quickly returned to his company and 
during a savage hand-to-hand enemy coun- 
terattack daringly advanced to the extreme 
front lines under mortar and sniper fire to 
aid a marine lying wounded in a shell hole. 
Completely unmindful of his own danger 
as the Japanese intensified their attack, 
Willis calmly continued to administer blood 
plasma to his patient, promptly returning 
the first hostile grenade which landed in the 
shell hole while he was working and hurling 
back seven more in quick succession before 
the ninth one exploded in his hand and 
instantly killed him. By his great personal 
valor in serving others at the sacrifice of his 
own life, he inspired his companions, al- 
though terrifically outnumbered, to launch a 
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fiercely determined attack and repulse the 
enemy force. 

These are the thrilling undertones of 
gallantry and heroism; these are the muted 
notes of sorrow and sadness; here is the 
challenging call to duty in the service of our 
country so fully answered. 

Even with this brief recital of events, I 
am sure that you will agree with me when I 
said in the beginning that words are weak 
and only deeds and acts are great. 

This occasion is significant also because it 
underscores the- continuing being 
made by the United States Navy to better 
serve the Nation in its program of national 
defense. 

The U. S. S. John Willis is one of the sev- 
eral new destroyer escorts. Others will fol- 
low at intervals. And in other shipyards 
around our coastline naval craft of other 
classifications are being constructed, 
launched, given shakedown cruises, and tak- 
ing their places in a magnificent fleet in near 
and remote areas of the world. 

It is essential that we continue to build, 
because the great battle in which John Willis 
and thousands of others have died has not 
yet been won. Fervently we hope and pray 
that the free world can win that battle with- 
out another shot being fired. Ardently we 
plan, confer, and study in, a zealous quest 
for a stabilized peace built on law and order 
and decency and justice. 

We must continue that search for a peace- 
ful solution of the problems that are rooted 
so deeply in the bloodsoaked soil of a fear- 
ful and frustrated world. We must press 
with unabated ardor toward the goal of a 
world in which the dignity of man once more 
is a sacred thing, and in which all men may 
look up to God rather than down to the 
dictators of a totalitarian state. 

But until such time as the light of real 
brotherhood and mutual respect breaks 
through the overcast of suspicion, hatred, 
and deceit, we must see to it that our aims, 
ideals, and aspirations for peace are backed 
by strength on the sea, the land, and in 
the air. ; 

The United States has become the arsenal 
of the free world. Current commitments un- 
dertaken by the United States include eight 
treaties involving 42 nations and military as- 
sistant agreements with 20 additional na- 
tions. Although military assistance agree- 
ments do not bind the United States to go to 
war, there is a strong moral obligation to do 
so. Fulfillment of the terms of all these 
treaties is dependent upon free use of the 
seas. At the present time, 62 nations, aver 
one-half of the world’s land area, and over 
one-half of the world’s population, depend 
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made us proud of her record and the Brea: 
State for which she was named. Now..." 
the spirit of Tennessee will venture forth 
again with the memory of one of its Valian 
sons, John Willis. ' 

So let us wish godspeed to this ficet and 
sturdy vessel. As she puts forth to seq let 
us cherish the hope that always her Officer, 
and crew shall be inspired and upheld 
the challenge that comes like a clarion call 
from the sovereign State of Tennessee and 
the battle scored sands of Iwo Jima 





Negro Democrats or Dimocrats—Whic}) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, Jr. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the signif. 
cance of the shift in the Negro vote from 
the Democratic Party during the 1956 
elections, especially in the South has ap. 
parently been ignored or not properly 
analyzed by many leaders in that area, 
The following editorial from the Caro. 
lina Times, Durham, N. C., dated Febru. 
ary 16, 1957, is an excellent case in point, 
A continuance of this attitude by Demo. 
crats in Southern States will find it fur. 
ther “protest Negro votes” going into 
the Republican column in future elec. 
tions, not that Republicans in those 
areas are any better on the “race ques- 
tion” but because of the dominant and 
more responsible position Democrats hold 
there. The Negro voter in the South, re- 
gardless of past economic benefits de- 
rived from Democratic policies is being 
more and more influenced by the prac- 
tices of local political leadership. 

The article follows: 

NEGRO DeMocRaTs OR DiImocRATS—WHICH? 


Last week, Gov. Luther Hodges was in- 
augurated for his second term as the chief 
executive of North Carolina. The inaugural 
program included the usual mammoth pa- 
rade, ball, swearing-in, and other appendages 
that go with occasions of this kind. As 
usual, Negro Democrats of the State received 
no official, recognition and got none from 
the beginning of the inaugural program to 
the end. About the closest any representa- 
tive of the race came to officially participat- 
ing in the affair was that of the three Negro 
State college bands from North Carolina 
College at Durham, A. & T. College at 
Greensboro, and Winston-Salem Teachers 
College at Winston-Salem. 

What went on in the minds of these young 
Negro members of the bands as they marched 
in that parade would probably be a revela- 
tion to Governor Hodges and other State 
Officials. The Governor has persistently 
kicked Negroes around since the beginning 
of his first administration, and we suspect 
the thinking members of the bands col- 
sidered it more of a dishonor than an honor 
to march in his inaugural parade, although 
it might be good for one or two new build: 
ings on their college campuses. 

As we see it, there is no such animal as$ 
Negro Democrat in North Carolina but 
rater Negro “Dimocrats’” who are expected 
by officials of the party in this State 0 
exercise canine loyalty, vote the Democratic 
ticket in any and all elections and then dim 
out of the picture on all other important 
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© great 

being handed out. 
; in Jove think we see on the political horizon a 
all ud now about the size of a man’s hand but 
Vallang - larger each hour. We 


itely growing 
ares win an end to the grand and glorious 


panquet the Democratic Party has had in 
this State when its. loyal Negro members get 
only the crumbs from the table that are 
handed out the back door. Governor 
Hodges’ inaugural parade is probably the last 
one in which even @ Negro State college 
pand will participate without a murmur of 
rotest being heard from its members and 
Ober Negro sources in this State. All three 
of the Negro bands could have more befit- 
tingly joined in playing a requiem to a dying 
era than a march in the Governor's inaugural 
ade. 

ynare is a storm arising. Negro voters 
in* * * age. ‘They are tired of being 
“pimocrats.” They see their children grad- 
uating from schools and colleges only to have 
the door of job opportunities in city halls, 
courthouses, and - post offices, slammed 
in their faces by the Democratic Party in 
this State. They see themselves on the out- 
side of party patronage. They are tired of 
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we 


oan peing “Dimocrats.” They will either be full- 

. fledged Democrats, participating in ‘all. of 
_ party affairs from top to bottom, or the 

< a Democratic Party in this State can kiss their 

operly goodbye. 

area, wt rue wee are well aware that the 

Caro- present crop of Republican officials in North 


Carolina are no better than a majority of 
the Democratic Party officials—probably not 
as good. They believe, however, that the 
Republican Parfty has a potential of produc- 
ing better timber at the top. They have 
about reached the conclusion that the sit- 
uation certainly cannot be too harmful, if 
at all. In other words, the Democratic Party 
in this State has given the Negro voter little 


ques- 

t and or nothing to lose by switching his vote. 

s hold Unless there is a great change in Demo- 
h. res cratic Party policies in North Carolina, the 


gathering storm is certain to reach greater 
and greater propoztions by 1960. This, plus 
the tendency on the part of thousands of 
oung intelligent white southerners who are 
tired of having their party affiliation picked 
out for them before birth, may eventually 
mean the end of the one party system in 
North Carolina. For sure the day of the 
Negro “Dimocrat” is about over. Either the 
Negro will be a Democrat, or he will seek a 
berth under some other party banner. 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


. OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, yesterday I had 
the high honor of paying my last respects 
to an old friend of mine at his funeral 
in New York City. This was Harold E. 
Talbott, an individual whom I consider 
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single American did more to foster na- 
tional defense and perpetuate the Ameri- 
can system of democracy during the 20th 
century than did our deceased brother, 
Harold E. Talbott. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, was a man of 
extraordinary foresight and energy. 
From an early age, much like Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, he foresaw the significance of 
a heavier-than-air craft and hence the 
inevitable and forthcoming age of air- 
power. He devoted much of his entire 
life to the development of the aircraft 
for the dual purpose of serving Ameri- 
cans and protecting them from foreign 
aggressors who would destroy our way of 
life. 

During the early part of this century, 
Harold E. Talbott served with the Day- 
ton Wright Airplane Co. when the air- 
plane was indeed in its infancy. During 
those days, Mr. Speaker, it was only cour- 
age, determination, and an ardent love 
for progress that enabled the first men 
on earth to rise from the ground in an 
aircraft. Harold E. Talbott will go down 
in history along with the Wright Broth- 
ers as one of the first pioneers in avia- 
tion. 

In the field of civic and public affairs, 
Mr. Talbott always placed the interests 
of this Nation above his own personal 
affairs. This was demonstrated during 
the frequent times that he would neglect, 
even for several years at a time, his per- 
sonal business interests in order to serve 
his country in Government. During one 
of those tenures, as every Member of this 
body knows, he was extremely instru- 
mental in building the most powerful Air 
Force on earth while honorably serving 
as Secretary of that branch of the mili- 
tary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me add 
this: The death-of Harold E. Talbott in- 
flicted a tremendous loss to this Nation, 
and he will be missed but long remem- 
bered. And the good that he did will 
pass on from one generation to another. 





Sanctions for Israel, Bombers for Arabia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdiy, March 5, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from I. F. Stone’s weekly of February 
25, 1957, entitled “Sanctions for Israel, 
Bombers for Arabia.” 

The article follows: 

SANCTIONS FOR ISRAEL, BOMBERS FOR ARABIA 

In the Senate the other day HuMpHREyY of 
Minnesota, said the pervading atmosphere 
in Washington was “characterized by the 
administration’s insistence upon using am- 
biguous and generalized appeals, dramatical- 
ly presented by the President and self- 
righteously defended by the Secretary of 
State.” Though Senator HuMPHREY was 
talking of the way the Mideast resolution 
had been presented, he could have been de- 
scribing the TV appearance in which Mr. 
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Eisenhower summoned Israel to surrender or 
face sanctions. 

The President’s general moral proposi- 
tions were unassailable, but his presentation 
of the facts were: inadequate. The public 
and perhaps the President himself are not 
getting a candid picture of what we really 
have been doing in the Middle Eastern crisis. 
I want to tell a documented story no news- 
paper had yet printed as we went to press 
on the morning of Thursday, February 21, 
to illustrate just how uninformed Sec- 
retary of State Dulles manages to keep the 
country. 

REMEMBER THE DESERT IMPASSIBLE TO TANKS? 


The story begins a year ago February 16 
when the Liberian-flag freighter James Mon- 
roe, in Brooklyn, was discovered to be loading 
18 M-41 Walker Bulldog tanks for Saudi 
Arabia. The news created an uproar and 
brought about a Senate investigation because 
the administration had been refusing re- 
quests for arms from Israel on the ground 
that it was seeking to prevent an arms race 
in the area, Secretary Dulles was summoned 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His efforts to explain were ingenious. 
When Senator Smrru of New Jersey, asked 
why “if we send tanks to Saudi Arabia” we 
should not send corresponding equipment 
to Israel, Mr. Dulles replied that the State 
Department did not think “the problem of 
Israel and its Arab neighbors” involved “be- 
cause things like tanks cannot get across the 
desert.” Apparently Mr. Dulles had never 
heard of El Alamein. 

Now imagine the uproar if it had become 
known at the time that we had also sent nine 
B-26 bombers to Arabia. There would have 
been no question that these could get across 
the desert. Just a few of those B—26’s would 
be enough to make a shambles of Tel Aviv. 

The evidence that we have sent nine B-26’s 
has been available here to the Senate since 
February 6 and to the press since Sunday, 
February 17. It appeared when there was 
released for publication the heavily censored 
transcript of executive session testimony 
taken by the joint Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees on the Mid- 
east resolution. 

On page 644, in the second volume of those 
hearings, Senator RusseLtt of Georgia was 
questioning George Wadsworth, our Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia. Senator RussEeL. 
seems to have been as misinformed as the 
rest of us. He observed quite incorrectly as 
it turned out, that Ibn Saud “has no military 
air, I believe.” This elicited a reply frdfm the 
Ambassador which is marked deleted at two 
points for security reasons. But in the part 
which was not deleted one will see that he 
revealed that we had sent Ibn Saud nine 
B-26s “in the course of the last 3 years.” 


LAST YEAR THE INFORMATION WAS “CLASSIFIED” 


This information would have created a 
sensation last year, when the 18 tanks were 
pictured as an isolated and unimportant 
shipment. Senator Morse almost succeeded 
then in eliciting the information from the 
wily Mr. Dulles, who puts Ulysses in the 
shade. Senator Morse asked the Secretary 
at last year’s hearing if we had sent any mili- 
tary aircraft to Saudi Arabia. The Secre- 
tary’s way of replying was curious. His first 
answer was that we had sent “some ship- 
ments * * * but no jets.”"” When Morse then 
wanted to know whether these were fighters 
or bombers, the Secretary replied that he 
believed they were only cargo planes but re- 
served “the right to correct the record if 
necessary.” 

Perhaps the Secretary thought the matter 
would be forgotten—as it was—before the 
record was printed. When I went over to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee a 
few days later and asked whether any cor- 
rections had in fact been made by the Sec- 
retary before the transcript was sent to the 
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printer, I learned that Mr. Dulles had 
changed it to read, “We have sold a very lim- 
ited number of military aircraft of the pro- 
pellor type.” (See the Weekly of last March 
5, or page 68 of the printed record of the 
Senate hearing. No newspaper but the New 
York Post paid any attention to the story at 
the time.) There was a rumor then that 
some four to six B-26 bombers had been 
sent Saudi Arabia, but when the press officer 
of the State Department was asked whether 
fighters or bombers were among those pro- 
pellor type planes, he said the information 
was classified. 
WILL SAUD GET JET BOMBERS NEXT? 


Every detail of this can be checked from 
the public record. It shows how easily the 
Department gets away with its own one-sided 
presentation of the facts. The story is also 
important in another respect. What were in 
the deletions of the Wadsworth testimony? 
He said we were now working on a plan 
“which would double the size of the army 
and strengthen the air force” of Saudi 
Arabia. Is Ibn Saud to get jets now in- 
stead of just propellor-type s? How 
does the Department reconcile this—and in- 
deed the new multimillion dollar arms aid 
provisions of the Mid-east resolution—with 
the U. N. arms embargo on the area, and 
with the agreement by which Saudi Arabia 
placed its armed forces under Egyptian com- 
mand last April 21? How against this back- 
ground can the public judge, how can Israel 
trust, Mr. Dulles’ assurances? 





Federal Transportation Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, repeal 
of the Federal excise taxes on commer- 
cial transportation of persons and prop- 
erty is the urgent objective of H. R. 2867. 
These are the taxes imposed . during 
World War II which add 10 percent to 
the charges paid for transportation by 
traig, airplane, or bus, and 3 percent to 
the charges for virtually all other freight, 
except that the tax on transportation of 
coal is 4 cents a ton. 

These taxes produce total annual reve- 
nue of about $666 million. However, 
this is not a net revenue gain to the Gov- 
ernment because, to the extent that the 
transportation is for business purposes, 
the taxes paid are expenses deductible 
from income and thereby reduce the 
amount of revenue which would other- 
wise be obtained through the income tax. 
With the greater part by far of the trans- 
portation taxes paid by corporations, 
and with the income of corporations 
taxed up to 52 percent, it is clear that 
any loss of revenue from repeal of the 
taxes would be offset to a considerable 
extent by an increase in revenue from 
the income tax. Indeed, removal of 
these taxes presents for the Government 
the distinct possibility of a net revenue 
gain for their repeal would remove 2 
serious drag on commerce, thereby pro- 
ducing greater business activity and 
more net income subject te the Federal 
income tax. 
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As against this questionable revenue 
gain, the harm caused by continuance 
of the transportation taxes is clear and 
overwhelming. 

To the extent that the taxes encourage 
shippers and travelers to use exempt 
private transportation, they deprive our 
essential public carriers of traffic and 
revenues ‘they must have to keep pace 
with the requirements of our commerce 
and defense. That, in itself, is a price 
prohibitively high to pay for the revenue 
they produce and is reason enough for 
the Congress to take prompt action look- 
ing to their early end. By no means, 
however, is it the only reason. 

The tax on freight, especially, is a tax, 
not on # luxury, but on a basic necessity 
of life. Transportation is part of the 
cost of everything that is grown or made, 
used or consumed, and the tax is paid, 
not once, but at each stage from growth 
or manufacturer to marketing con- 
sumer. Moreover, it results in higher 
seller’s markups at each stage, so that 
in the final price paid by the consumer 
the effect of the tax is pyramided many 

For example, a witness who testified 
recently before a subcommittee of our 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee presented figures to show that 
for each $9 of freight tax spread over 
the whole operation from manufacturer 
to consumer over $32 is added on the 
average to the prices paid by consumers 


tion to add to the cost of this basic serv- 
ice artificially and unnecessarily. 
The tax on freight falls heavily on 
those least able to afford it.. It falls on 
the thousands of small businesses which, 
unlike the major companies, cannot af- 
ford tepurchase and operate large fleets 
.of private vehicles by which they could 
escape the tax. : 
Moreover, 
against United States shippers, since 
foreign shippers are not required to pay 
the tax on prepaid shipments from for- 
eign countries to 
United States. 
The tax on travel also falls most heav- 
ily on those least able to afford it. These 
persons are the 3 out of every 10 families 
in. the United States who do not have 
private means of transportation and are, 
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cently by the Camden (N. J.) Courier. 
Post as a levy designed to encourag, 
Americans to “see America last,” rath», 
than “see America first.” 

In their effect on the Nation's essentia) 
puolic carriers, the taxes are particulary 
harmful. Because they apply only to 
transportation for hire, the taxes encoy;. 
age the acquisition and use of large fies, 
of private trucks and private barge, 
especially by. the large shippers able {, 
affordthem. Thus, in the 11 years sing, 
the end of World War II, private anj 
other carriers not subject to the tax hay. 
made tremendous gains at the expeng 
of the regulated carriers. Continuation 
of this trend, resulting in further weax. 
ening of our essential public carrier, 
could bring turmoil to our economy jy 
time of peace and disaster in time of war. 

Inconsistency of the transportation 
taxes with our defense effort was sy. 
gested by the Honorable Anthony Arpaia 
then Chairman of the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission, when he said in an 
ee at Houston, Tex., on November g 

The Government clings to the excise taxes 
on freight and passenger service * * *,). 
though this tax is an important factor in re. 

the progress of an efficient, up-to. 


tarding 

date, organized system of public transporta. 
tion which is an integral part of the ma. 
chinery of defense which costs billions, 


This organized system of public trans. 
portation to which Commissioner Arpaia 
referred was called upon in World War II 
to handle all but an _ infinitesimal 
amount of all military freight and mili- 
tary passengers, moving in organized 
groups. At the peak of the war, in 1943 
and 1944, regulated carriers handled wel 
im excess of 96 percent of all freight— 
military and civilian combined. And 
everything suggests that they would be 
called upon to repeat this performance, 
and more, in the event of another war. 

In urging quick repeal of the excise 
taxes on transportation, I fully recognize 
that transportation is but one of the 
necessities of life which, many years 
after the war, still are bearing the burden 
of a war-imposed tax. Iam fully aware, 
too, of the continuing need of govern- 
ment for large amounts of tax revenue 
to meet the growing threat of another 
war and to strengthen defenses throuzh- 
out the free world. Finally, I am appre- 
ciative of the growing pressure which is 
being brought to rx from every quarter 
for relief from. burdensome taxes. 

But, while it may not now be possible 
to afford all the relief that is sought, or 
even all that is justified, it is possible, 
through repeal of the taxes on trans- 
portation, to extend a measure of re- 
lief to each and every person and each 
and every business, without any ‘*- 
loss of revenue to the Goverl- 
Moreover, the potential bene- 
be by all consumers 
h the ulative effect of lower 
at .of manufacture, 

retailing, are so great 
to make possible loss of reve 
ue almost insignificant by comparison. 
{pn short, repeal of the taxes on trans 
portation cannot safely be delayed, while 
immediate repeal would be in the best in- 
terest of all. 
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Corn Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Ourier. 
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rather 


cai! HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 
ly tg OF IOWA 

Neour. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ee Tuesday, March 5, 1957 

able i CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 


Mr. 
speaker, aS @ representative from one 
great corn States, I would like to 
address a few remarks to my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in an effort to 
impress on them the vital necessity of 
immediate action on the corn-base acre- 
age problem. In many areas of our Na- 
tion corn planting will begin within a 
few weeks. Furthermore, the deadline 
for participation in the acreage-reserve 
program for corn in 1957 is April 15. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House are familiar with the Agricul- 


'S Since 
te ang 
iX haye 
xXpense 
uation 
Weak. 
AlTiers, 
My in 
of war, 
rtation 
S Sug. 
Arpaia, 


tT tural Act of 1956, dealing with corn and 
nber 8 the corn farmers’ participation in the soil 
; bank. Sixty-one and five-tenths per- 
se taxes cent of the farmers voting in the ref- 
© sal. erendum held on December 11, 1956, 
r in-re. said they favored the farm-base acre- 
up-to. age approach rather than to return to 
sporta. the corn-acreage allotment program. I 
he ma- think it was unfortunate that the Con- 
1s, gress required a two-thirds vote in this 
trans. referendum. A clear majority, 59.5 per- 
Arpaia cent, of the corn farmers voting in Iowa 
War Il favored the base-acreage approach, and 
esimal 40.5 percent against. 
i mili- Under the provision of law as it now 
anized stands farmefs in the commercial corn 
n 1943 area will not comply with the 37.3 mil- 
od well lion acre allotment, and I think we shall 
‘ight— see roughly 58 million acres of corn 
And planted in the commercial area in 1957. 
uld be This simply means a continuation of a 
nance, surplus position in corn, with consequent 
war. adverse effects on livestock production 
excise and prices, and this will have an effect on 
ognize the whole economy of the Nation. 
of the It is contended by some that giving 
years corn growers a corn-base acreage of 51 
wurden million acres, for purposes of partici- 
Aware, pating in the soil bank and price sup- 
vern- port, is unfair to cotton and wheat farm- 
7 ers. 
oul There does not seem to be much dis- 
ough agreement that (a) the acreage taken out 
ppre- of wheat and cotton has mainly gone 
ich is into feed grains, (b) as a result, feed 
arter grains produced on these diverted acres 


have been substituted for corn, and (c) 
this has resulted in the feed grain sur- 
plus a in the corn carryover 
which (d) has caused the decline in corn 


te Farmers in the commercial corn area 
oa as determined for 1957 have continued 


to plant approximately 58 million acres, 
even allotments have decreased 
until now they are 37.3 million acres. 

Without a change in this situation, 
most commercial area corn farmers will 
not participate in the soil bank program 


sat (22d thereby will not contribute to bring- 
reves ing supplies into line with demand. As 
“ison. @ short-run propdsition, farmers can 
ill make more growing corn for live- 
i stock. They cannot afford to cut 37 per- 
oa cent from their normal corn planting to 


get down to their corn allotment in order 
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to begin to participate in the soil bank. 
On the average a corn farmer with 50 
acres of corn would be required to cut 
to approximately 32 acres and then be 
paid an average of $43 per acre for each 
acre he cut below the 32 figure. 

Surplus feed grain, estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at 800 million bushels, was grown on 
acreage diverted in 1954 and 1955, most 
of which was taken out of wheat and 
cotton for which cotton and wheat farm- 
ers received price supports. Both di- 
rectly and indirectly Government price 
supports have subsidized the production 
of surplus feed grain. Surplus feed 
grain has resulted in surplus livestock 
which has weakened livestock prices. 
Therefore, farmers everywhere are pay- 
ing heavily for uneconomic price sup- 
ports which are causing shifts into live- 
stock production. 

Corn farmers do not have a minimum 
national corn allotment or base similar 
to the minimum for wheat and cotton. 
If the allotments for wheat and cotton 
were to be determined on the basis of 
what is needed to keep supplies in line 
with demand, as is done in the case of 
corn, the national cotton allotment 
would be 3.9 million acres instead of 17.6 
million acres; the national wheat allot- 
ment would be 12.4 million acres instead 
of 55 million acres. 

Wheat and cotton farmers would not 
be treated unfairly if the proposed 51- 
million-acre soil-bank base is used. 

Congress has now been in session 2 
months and there is no bill before this 
House to help the Midwest corn farmer. 
I am informed that a bill has been re- 
ported by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, but not until after it was amend- 
ed so those who should know advise me 
that it will be of little benefit to the corn 
farmer. My information also is that an 
amendment was added in committee 
which destroys much of the value of the 
bill and that this was on a straight party 
vote, 17 Democrats voting for this 
amendment and the 15 Republicans 
against. Unless this amendment can be 
removed by the Members when the bill 
reaches the floor of the House, I fear the 
corn farmers of America will be in bad 
shape for this year. The responsibility 
for this will rest entirely upon the Demo- 
cratic leadership in control of this Con- 
gress. H.R. 4555 and its companion S. 
1125, without amendment, would give 
real relief to the corn farmers of 
America. 

These bills provide that each corn 
farmer in 1957 will have the same choice 
he had in the referendum that was held 
on December 11, 1956; 61.5 percent of 
those voting last fall yoted for the base- 
acreage approach. If those voting for 
the continuation of acreage allotments 
at 37.3 million acres want this program— 
well and good—but how can the Congress 
refuse to give the farmers of the com- 
mercial corn area their choice? 

Individual farmers already have both 
their base-acreage and allotment figures 
which would be applicable under this 
proposal. There would be little admin- 
istrative work to do by the Department 
of Agriculture or the local ASC offices. 
Immediate consideration and passage of 
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a temporary corn program for 1957 is 
urgently needed. It is time to quit play- 
ing politics with the farmers of America 
= do something for them now—not 
ater. 





It’s Mardi Gras Today in New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it’s Mardi 
Gras today in New Orleans. 

It all began 130 years ago. 

Today New Orleans truly is the city 
that care forgot. 

But learn all about it and those 130 
glorious years from a piece which ap- 
peared Sunday in the New Orleans Item 
and then you will better understand 
Mardi Gras and the spirit of Mardi 
Gras: 

INE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS AGO, SPIRITED 

Group HELp First NEw ORLEANS CARNI- 

VAL 

This week excitement has been steadily 
rising toward the ultimate in celebrations— 
Mardi Gras, next Tuesday. 

It’s a celebration in the setting of a modern 
metropolis of big buildings and fast-moving 
crowds. 

The smell of industry is in the air. The 
din of auto horns, huge bus engines, and 
thousands of bustling citizens and visitors 
rings in your ears. 

The widest street in the world—Canal—is 
aflame with gigantic neon signs and well- 
dressed store windows. 

There’s the humdrum of riveters and weld- 
ers’ torches, cement mixers, and piledrivers, 
pushing up striking edifices throughout the 
city. 

New Orleans is a modern metropolis bound 
for an all-out celebration—a celebration that 
cannot be matched anywhere in the world— 
a celebration as modern as a rocket jaunt to 
the moon, yet a celebration that grew from 
the carefree meandering of a small group of 
spirited young men 130 years ago. 

New Orleans then was a far cry from what 
it is today. 

The streets were of dirt and, when it 
rained, crossing a “thoroughfare” was less 
pleasant than the Pilgrim’s trip through the 
slough of despair. 

Shadows flickered beneath the wrought- 
iron balconies of Royal Street in the dim, 
gas-lit night of February 27, 1827. 

Suddenly, the elite of Royal Street dwellers 
heard a strange sound, far away, from the 
end of the street. 

Gradually, the sound grew louder until it 
was deafening as the noisemakers drew near 
Canal. 

A small group of young men, who had 
recently visited Paris, had dressed in fantas- 
tic clothing and were walking about the city 
making as much noise as humanly possible. 

The young men concluded their long march 
with a masked ball. This was the first real 
New Orleans Mardi Gras. 

Mardi Gras, the name given Shrove Tues- 
day in New Orleans, means “Fat Tuesday,” 
and can be traced as far back as the reign 
of Louis XIV of France. 

At that time, a significant facet of carnival 
celebrations was the parading of the Boeuf 
Gras, or Fat Ox, by the butchers’ guild. 

It was, perhaps, a throwback to the advery 
tures of ‘the world’s first psychoanalyst, 
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Joseph. As governor of Egypt, he interpreted 
the dream of pharaoh, in which fat cows 
were followed by seven lean ones, as meaning 
a period of plenty followed by a famine. 

At any rate, it seems a good bet that Mardi 
Gras has followed from Boeuf Gras. 

Carnival celebrations in the Louisiana 
Territory dated back well before 1827. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, it was 
reported that a decree had been given by 
His Majesty permitting ten merri- 
ment to abound throughout the territory. 

The Creoles of Louisiana then followed 
Parisian carnival traditions almost to the 

letter, making Shrove Tuesday a gala day of 
mirth, culminating in a masked ball. 

Practically from the start, though, the 
spirit of carnival was hindered by ruffians 
and thieves who used the cover of their 
grotesque masks to do their dirty work. 

During the Spanish era in Louisiana, rob- 
beries by masked celebrants were common. 
The elite had no little difficulty keeping their 
entertainments private, what with masked 
intruders crashing the parties to the dismay 
of hosts and-invited % 

A number of years later, the celebrations 
in New Orleans were marked by maskers’ 
throwing flour on spectators and each other. 

This wasn’t too bad, but when they began 
substituting quicklime for the flour, the joy 
of carnival turned to near-tragedy. 2 

In 1845, the Mardi Gras observation con- 
sisted of gangs of masked hoodlums fighting 
in the streets, throwing flour, dust, quick- 
lime, and even brickbats at each other. 

In 1848, flour was thrown on the lovely 
young damsels watching activities from their 
private balconies, and the press started a 
campaign to outlaw Mardi Gras. 

Happily, the press campaign served to cut 
‘down on the abuses of the day, but did not 
result in the abolition of Mardi. Gras. 

Carnival, as we know it today, dates back to 
New Year’s Eve, 1830, in Mobile, Ala. 

Young members of the so-called aristocracy 
attired in colorful costumes and hideous 
masks, banded together and paraded down 
Mobile streets, clanging cowbells and carry- 
ing rakes over their shoulders. 

Someone dubbed them the “Cowbellion de 
Rakin Society” and the group took the name 
as theirown. They marched New Year's Eve, 
1831, too, but later transferred their night of 
revelry to Shrove Tuesday. 

The masked ball was the most important 
part of early Mardi Gras in New Orleans. The 
street celebrations, which were the only mens 
of participation by the common people, were 
at first nothing more than groups of maskers 
going through the streets on their way to the 
mask balls. ; 

The high society balls were ultraexclusive 
and the demand for invitations great. 

In 1841, there was such a clamoring for in- 
vitations to the ball at one hotel that the 
management gave those in charge of the ball 
an ultimatum. : 

They were advised that either they must 
admit the guests of the hotel or seek a ball- 
room elsewhere. The ball was held elsé- 
where. 

In 1847, Mardi Gras was marked with the 
emergence of the invitation committee as we 
know it today. Tickets to the ball were dis- 
tributed visitors to New Orleans— 
subject to the approval of the committee. 

The common practice today of large 
groups of maskers dressing im similar cos- 
tumes first appeared in New Orleans in 1857. 
Families or social groups would make all their 
costumes alike and march together. 

And so, this year, as the brilliant floats 
parade about the city, and when Rex marches 
triumphantly Mardi Gras Day, there will be 
two spirits present. 

The spirit of mirth, revelry, merriment, and 
giddiness will prevail, and accompanying the 
excitement, will be the spirits of that group 
of young men who made it all possible when 
they decided to have a good time 130 years 
ago, 
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The Life of George Peabody, Esq., 
1795-1869 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE- 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





Peabody, Mass. The article appeared in 
the Peabody Times of February 28, 1957: 
Tue Lire or Greorce Peasopy, Esq., 1795~1869 


Last Monday, February 18, we commemo- 
rated the birthday of George 
after 


ties all over the world. ‘This company was 
the foundation of the day 
ee Pe ee rae 
y. 
Back in 1935, he made a substantial con- 
of 
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_ Vt. $150,000 for a museum at Harvard Col- 
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during the first great World’s Fj 
American exhibit was underwritten py 
of $15,000 from George Peabody. In t}, 
year, 1852, $10,000 was given to search ; 

Sir John Franklin, lost in an Arctic expe, 
tion. During this same year, 1852, the wl 
of $20,000 was donated for the first Peay, 
Institute of Danvers (Peabody) for a library 
and lyceum. Eventually this origina) sUm 
was increased until it reached $150,000, |, 
this eventful year our Peabody High Schoo} 
was named for George Peabody rather than 


T the 
3 gift 
€ Next 


There, in Baltimore, jg 
renowned Conservatory of 
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b the Civil War in this 
country the United States Sanitary com. 
mission received a gift of $10,000. 

After the great rebellion in this country 
‘and before the end of his life on Novembe; 
4, 1869, George Peabody gave away the {o)- 
lowing: $10,000 for a library at Thetford, 


lege, Cambridge, Mass.; $150,000 for 4 
museum at Yale College, New Haven, Conn: 
$20,000 to the Massachusetts Historical So. 
ciety, Boston, Mass.; $140,000 for the Pea. 
body Academy of Science, Salem, Mass.; $3 
million to the Education Pund for the South 
{now incorporated with other funds to 
maintain George Peabody College fo 
Teachers, Nashville; Tenn.); $15,000 for 
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Holton High School, Danvers, Peabody High 
School, Peabody, Mass.; and $100,000 fora 
Peabody Institute in Danvers, Mass. 

13, 1869, George Peabody 
his final visit to Peabody, Mass., at- 


Minister Gladstone representing Queen Vic- 
was returned to his birth- 
reposes in a tomb in Har- 
Cemetery, Peabody, Mass., for 
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The American Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 290 
a dinner was given in Washington by the 
for the to honor a fer 
from all walks of life whos 
past year had et- 
our traditions as a free people. 

Although the occasion itself was 1 
spiring, perhaps the highlight of the ev 
ning address given by the his 
Catton, which is printed 
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Tue AMERICAN TRADITION 

address Bruce Catton at a dinner 
a by eae. Pund for the Republic in 
washington, D. C., on February 21, 1957) 

A real national tradition is something that 
we live by rather than something that we 
talk about. We seldom try to define it; we 
feel that we don’t have to, because if it is a 
real, living, moving force—and it is, if it is a 
genuine national tradition—we simply re- 
spond to it. We respond to it instinctively, 
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eloquent explanation of the spirit that moves 
Americans who love freedom: “In a thing 
like this you don’t stop to think. You just 
do what you feel you have to do.” 

You don't stop to think; you just do what 
you feel you have to do. From the earliest 
days, the presence of that spirit in the 
breasts of American men and women has 
been our most profound national asset. It 
is where this tradition really lives. Not all 
of the petty, malignant forces of reaction— 
the men who think the people need a guard- 
ian and a keeper to guide their way into a 
blighting conformity; the men who dread 
freedom unless it be limited to folk who 
think and talk as they themselves would 
do; the men who believe that there should 
be classes and grades in American citizen- 
ship, and dread anything that tends to re- 
move the barriers that set man apart from 
man—not all of these together, operating 
in a time of confusion and danger, can sum- 
mon a force strong enough to beat down the 
simple, instinctive reaction that rises in the 
breast of the ordinary American when he 
sees American freedoms being cut down. 

I used the plural—freedoms—for it ap- 
pears that freedom has many forms. 

We seem to have begun, in this country, 
with a demand for freedom of religious be- 
lief—in Plymouth Colony and Providence 
Plantation, in William Penn’s settlement of 
Pennsylvania and in the charter for the first 
colonization of Maryland. 

We moved on to see that freedom must 
also mean freedom from foreign oppression, 
and fought the American Revolution to make 
that freedom good. 

Then we came to see that there must also 
be freedom from domestic tyranny, and we 
put together the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We realized, also, that the mind of man 
must be free from dominion by govern- 
ment, and we added to our Constitution the 
Bill of Rights—which is just as pertinent, 
and just as much needed, today as at the 
time when it was written. 

We came, as well, to see that freedom has 
to be unlimited—that it has to apply all 
across the board, to men of all colors, all 
races, and all conditions—and we struggled 
through a terrible Civil War in order to make 
such an extension of freedom possible. 

All of these are not separate freedoms so 
much as they are varying forms of an un- 
divided whole. For one of the things we 
have learned in this country is that freedom 
has to be indivisible. Anything that limits 
any part of it, for anyone, is a menace to 
all of us, a threat to the tradition by which 
we live. Our American gospel applies unto 
the least of these, our brethren; we share all 
of our rights with them; and any denial of 
freedom, to anybody, anywhere along the 
line, applies ultimately to all of us. 5 

American freedom today is under attack— 
very often, by people who insist that they are 
trying to defend it. In a short-range view 
conditions are extremely ominous; yet I think 
if we look at our present situation long range, 
we can see that we have little reason to be 
afraid. We get waves of reaction in this 
country periodically in times of extreme 
national stress, and the great national tra- 
dition comes under attack—seems, indeed, to 
be in a fair way to be overwhelmed entirely. 
But the waves always pass with, however, 
much incidental injustice and oppression for 
certain individual victims, because the in- 
stinct in the American mind and heart which 
the tradition is based on is, finally, irrepres- 
sible. 

In the early days of the Republic we had, 
for instance, the Alien and Sedition Acts. 

Europe was torn by a great war and by 
an unpredictable revolutionary movement. 
America’s position seemed insecure; external 
pressures were becoming all but intolerable; 
and men hardly knew which way to turn to 
find national security. Out of this came 
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these almost unbelievably repressive laws. 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech 
were effectively outlawed. It was made a 
crime to criticize acts of the national ad- 
ministration. Editors who spoke out against 
these laws were imprisoned. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s mail was opened in the hope that some 
paragraph or sentence could be found on 
which he could be arrested for sedition. A 
man who tried to get signatures to a peti- 
tion to Congress urging repeal of these laws 
Was arrested and sentenced to jail. Lawyers 
who defended victims of this oppression were 
denounced by judges as traitors. To all ap- 
pearances, American freedom had been done 
to death. 

All of this lasted 2 years or more. Then 
came a change. Jefferson himself, against 
whom so much of this attack had been aimed, 
became President. The laws expired. The 
freedom that had been assailed so malevo- 
lently was restored—stronger than ever for 
the very virulence of the onslaught that had 
been made upon it. Today the men who 
inspired and supported the alien and sedi- 
tion laws are remembered only because they 
have come to symbolize the stupidity and 
the viciousness of those who tried, briefly 
and unsuccessfully, to turn backward the 
main stream of American life. 

Similar things have happened at other 
times. During the early part of the Civil 
War a brigadier general in the Union Army 
was called before a congressional committee 
and questioned because of suspicion that he 
had been having traitorous dealings with the 
Confederates—his real offense being that by 
following the instructions of his superiors, 
and returning fugitive slaves to their Mary- 
land owners, he had given offense to the 
powerful and suspicious Abolitionists who 
were rising to dominance in Congress. He 
was accused of nothing whatever; indeed, he 
never quite realized that he was even under 
suspicion; but he was finally removed from 
command and sent off to prison, by a War De- 
partment which dared not oppose a power- 
ful congressional committee, and his career 
was ruined. He was released, finally—not 
exactly cleared, because nobody had ever 
formally accused him of anything, so there 
was no charge from which he could be 
cleared—but at least released. And the epi- 
sode comes down in history as a melancholy 
illustration of the way in which fear. and 
hysteria, operating together, can lead even 
a committe of Congress to narrow the area 
of American freedom and justice. 

I have cited two cases out of the past. 
There are many more that could be cited; 
some of them, indeed, matters of tolerably 
recent memory. But the thing to bear in 
mind is that these spasms to which we are 
now and then subjected are always of tem- 
porary effect. We do come out of them; 
their authors pass on and are forgotten, sur- 
viving only as melancholy footnotes in his- 
tory; and our great tradition, down the years, 
grows broader and stronger despite these 
temporary setbacks. 

We are today emerging from the latest of 
these spasms of terror. We have seen some 
highly discouraging things in recent years. 
We have seen an atmosphere in which the 
mere fact that a man was accused of some- 
thing was taken as proof of his guilt. We 
have been reminded of Mark Twain’s com- 
ment on the reign of terror that prevailed in 
late medieval times under the Doges of Ven- 
ice, when a committee on public safety re- 
ceived. anonymous accusations against the 
loyalty of citizens; as Mark Twain remarked, 
if the committee could find no proof to sup- 
port an accusation, it usually found the ac- 
cused guilty on the ground this simply 
showed how deep and devious and inscru- 
table the man’s villainy really was. We have 
witnessed an era in which it was widely 
taken as a crime for an accused person to 
invoke the Bill of Rights itself in his own 
defense—as if the provisions of the Bill of 
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Rights were not meant to operate in pre- 
cisely a time like the present. We have seen 
times in which no one in authority seemed 
willing to place the slightest amount of trust 
in the innate loyalty, good faith and intelli- 
gence of the American people; times which 
led former Senator Harry Cain to burst out 
with the cry: “A whole clique of spies could 
hardly do as much damage to us as could 
our failure as a government to have confi- 
dence in the people.” 

We have seen all of this, and we can still 
see too much of it if we look around care- 
fully. Yet the crest of the wave is passing. 
It is passing because the American people are 
responding once more to that deepest and 
most profound of all of their instincts—the 
instinct to defend the tradition of freedom 
when it comes under attack. 

It is passing because the courts of America 
have stood firmly in defense of individual 
liberties. It is passing because many groups 
and individuals have stood up for the rights 
of their fellow Americans. 

Scientists have made a contribution by 
their efforts to promote rational discussion 
of the dangers of too much secrecy about 
their work. The congressional committee 
headed by Representative Moss has thrown 
much light on the secretive practices of some 
Government agencies. The press, through 
its reports on the Moss committee’s work 
and through the efforts of individual news- 
papermen, has helped to break through some 
of the official barriers to the free flow of 
information. 

The American people are gradually getting 
the materials for a more factual understand- 
ing of communism in the United States and 
the world. The events in Hungary have 
clearly demonstrated the essential falsity of 
Communist claims to a concern for civil 
liberties—and have contributed to the de- 
cline of the Communists here and in other 
free countries. 

But when I say that the crest of the wave 
is passing, I do not mean that no threats to 
liberty exist. Arbitrary censorship both by 
private and governmental groups has con- 
tinued to affect a wide area of American life. 
Government restrictions on the flow of in- 
formation are still excessive in some agencies. 
Much confusion remains in the adminis- 
tration of security measures; some unfair 
procedures have become institutionalized. 
The pressures of conformity are still strong 
in many places. 

Yet I feel confident that the American 
tradition will flourish in the future as it 
has in the past. That tradition, to repeat, 
is something that lives inside of us. It is 
not a set of laws; and freedom itself is not 
simply the absence of restraint. Rather, it 
is an abiding inner faith that cannot be 
limited by doubt or by confusion or by fear. 
It is something built into the American soul, 
and in the long run it is unconquerable. - 

The secret of the American tradition is 
freedom—freedom unabridged and unadul- 
terated, freedom that applies to everybody 
in the land at all times and places, fréedom 
for those with whom we disagree as well as 
for those with whom we do agree. 

And the secret of freedom, in turn, is— 
just courage. The kind of courage, welling 
up instinctively in the breasts of individual 
citizens, which over and over again leads to 
the kind of actions that are commemorated 
in the letters which we are concerned with 
here this evening; the kind of courage re 
led the poet to cry: 


Yet, freedom, yet, thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thundercloud against the 
wind.” 


Preedom rests on courage; and courage, in 
its turn, rests on faith—on faith in ourselves 
and faith in our fellows, on faith that the 
thing which we believe in and which we live 
by is immortal and everlasting, a funda- 
mental truth of the universe with which we 
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move on toward the future. It is on this 
faith that our confidence finally rests. For 
out of this faith come those noble statements 
which show why this American tradition is, 
in the end, invulnerable; statements like that 
one of the Oklahoma schoolmaster: 

“In g thing like this you don’t stop to 
think. You just do what you feel you have 

to do.” 

On thet apeith, and in that spirit, we can 

American 





go ahead to broaden the great tra- 
dition. 
Spain Should Be Admitted to NATO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Bob Considine entitled “Link in Our 
Defense Chain,” which appeared in the 
New York Journal American, Monday, 
February 25, 1957. This article points 
up some of the essential factors and 
reasons why Spain should be admitted 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. As one of the sponsors of a num- 
ber of resolutions now pending which 
have for their objective the admission of 
Spain to NATO, I was particularly 
pleased to see the case for Spain set forth 
so concisely and ably by Mr. Considine. 

I hope that all Members of the House 
will take the time to read this informa- 
tive article: 

Link tn Ovr Derense CHAIN 
(By Bob Considine) 

WASHINGTON.—The popularity in the Na- 
tion’s Capital of youthful Ambas- 
sador Jose Maria Areilza, Count de Montrico, 
is symbolic of America’s recent discovery of 
that hard-working, militantly anti-Com- 
munist, strategically placed nation. 

Areilza, a_ lawyer, industrialist, author— 
war hero and former mayor (at 26) of Bilbao, 
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made upon arriving in Washington Was to 

Ambassador Areilza. It was noted, too, that 
Saud flew directly from the United States ¢, 
Madrid to see his friend Franco on the way 
that will lead to home. 

In view of these events it is difficu): 
believe that only a few years ago Arei| ae 
@ man of ambassadorial rank—would not 
have been permitted to set foot in the beay- 
tiful S Embassy (a splendid place 
built for but never used by Calvin Coo)- 
idge). We had joined a United Nations 
agreement to exercise diplomatic sanctions 
against Spain in an effort to unseat Franco. 
The motion was introduced in U.N. by the 
Communist bloc for the most transparent 
reason. But we went along. Franco, a 
dictator albeit benign, easily survived this 
treatment, thanks partly to the fact that 
Latin American countries called the Red- 
backed embargo preposterous and refuseq 
to withdraw their top diplomats from Ma- 
drid or send Spanish ambassadors packing. 


WILL CLOSE VITAL GAP 


The late Adm. Forrest Sherman, United 
Prancis Cardinal Spellman, 
James A. Farley, and one or two others illu- 
minated our folly of implementing a Soviet 
scheme at the risk of forfeiting a country 
that had meant much to Western civiliza- 
tion and Christianity and could again. 

The fruit of our massive change of mind 
will soon be revealed. The great SAC bases 
at Torrejon, Moron, and Saragossa will close 
a vital gap in our atomic containment of 
Soviet aggression. They will serve, too, to 
take up the slack if something should hap- 
pen to close down SAC’s North African and 
Saudi Arabian fields. Gen. Curt LeMay's 
B-47's and B-—52’s will be able to use these 
tremendous strips and maintenance depots 
any day now. 

The United States naval airbase at Rota 
is ready and its communications just about 
in order. The oil and high octane pipe- 
line, reaching up from Rota in the south 
like the ribs of a half-opened Spanish fan, 
has been tested and found completely cap- 
able of doing its defense job. 





The Postal Worker Needs and Deserves 





Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, today attention 
is being sharply focused on the economic 
plight of the Nation’s underpaid postal 
employees who day after day find it in- 
creasingly more difficult to meet the 
cost of living on their present salaries. 

Even though the postal workers are 
united together in fine organizations that 
provide them with splendid representa- 
tion, they nevertheless lack the right to 
their employer across a table and 
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and I ask unanimous consent to insert it 
nere in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Text OF SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN JAMEs T. 
PATTERSON AT THE Pay Ralse SaLary RALty, 
AMERICAN LEGION HaLL, WATERBURY, CONN., 
MarcH 3, 1957 

Friends of the postal service, I am honored 
to be one of your guest speakers here this 
afternoon at your pay raise salary rally. 

At the outset, I assure you that I have 
earned, at the apparent displeasure of some, 
the du distinction of being a Member 
of Congress who is extremely friendly to 

em) and sympathetic to their 
goals. And if it is dubious, I’also have the 
distinction of being one who will continue to 
work in your behalf until inequities suffered 
by your organizations are finally removed and 
you are reelevated to the economic status 
that you once enjoyed and still deserve. 

As each of you know, there are members of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee who, in the past, have been reluctant 
to speed legislation beneficial to, and 
necessary for, the postal workers of our Na- 
tion. Your alternative has been to get this 
legislation to the floor through the cumber- 
some process of a discharge petition. In the 
past, it has been a pleasure for me to be one 
who signed these petitions. I assure you 
that I will do the same if it becomes neces- 
sary during the present session of the Con- 


ress. 
: Before ‘going further, I wish to commend 
you on the fine organizations that represent 
the postal workers of America: The National 
Association of Letter Carriers,. the Postal 
Transport Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Clerks, to mention several. 
Striving forward in a common cause, these 
organizations, with singleness of purpose 
have ‘contributed immeasurably toward the 
enhancement of your general welfare. 
Despite this fact, there still remains much 
to be done. 
With regard to postal organizations, how 
fortunate we are to have present here this 
afternoon one of your outstanding national 
officers, Mr. Peter Cahill, secretary of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. And 
no important rally in this city could escape 
the thought of one of Waterbury’s fine sons, 
hard-working Wallace J. Legge, capable edi- 
tor of the Postal Transport Journal. 
. *. . * 
Now you have rallied here this afternoon 
to inspire a raise in salary. Your expected 
minimum goal is $5,500 per year. I whole- 
heartedly agree that a minimum salary of 
$5,500 per year for postal employees is not 
only deserving, but absolutely necessary in 
order for you to meet the present cost of 
living. 

I pledge herewith my support of legisla- 
tion that will increase your salary to such 
a level, 

Everyone knows why a salary increase to 
$5,500 per year for postal employees is nec- 
essary, and there is no reason for my boring 
you with familiar statistics. You all know 
that postal salaries have increased less than 
100 percent since 1939 as compared to an 
average of 300 percent in private industry 
generally. You all know that the average 
annual earnings of even highway construc- 
tion workers amounts to $5,516 as compared 
to $4,630 for the highest paid road clerks 
in the Postal Transport Service. 
tp Danian of. the underpaid postal worker 

dramatically underscored in a thought- 
compelling 
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Now my friend, at the same time the Post 
Office Department is attempting to employ 
individuals even with a family to support 
at a salary of $70.36 per week. Some of you 
may remember the budget table which ap- 
peared in the January 1957 issue of the 
authoritative Postal Record. The table 
showed that the weekly cost of living for a 
family of four, renting in California, 
amounted to $105 per week, 

Enough of the statistics. 

Despite these facts, we still hear reports 
from Washington that the Congress is 
studying the need for an increase in postal 
salaries. This is much like studying the 
need for an umbrella during a downpour of 
rain. The facts are on hand, the studies 
have been made; what is needed now is 
concrete action—a raise, not a study. 

= . * . 7. 


And while we are here, let’s not confine 
our remarks to a salary increase. There are 
other improvements needed in the postal 
service. Improvements in employee mo- 
rale—improvements in general working con- 
ditions—improvements designed to attract 


competent postal employees for the future— _ 


improvements designed to reassure present 
employees of greater security for the future. 
There is need to dispense with bureacratic 
redtape that is so confusing, in some circles, 
that even the bureacrats themselves have 
difficulty in understanding which way to 
turn, 

There is dire need to put into operation a 
Department-employee relations program 
that the bureacrats in Washington claim has 
been established. There is need to create 
more good will and mutual respect between 
the employees who work with their hands 
and distribute the mails, and those who sit 
behind desks in Washington, supposedly 
plotting some new scheme to “save the tax- 
payer’s money”—even though their brain- 
child may seriously delay the mails. 
® There is need—particularly with respect 
to the Postal Transport Service—to give 
serious reconsideration to certain now-exist- 
ing policies, according to which some ap- 
pointee in Washington has only to discon- 
tinue an R. P. O. line in order to throw 6, 8, 
or even 15 postal clerks out of regular work. 

There is a need to abolish certain discrim- 
inatory policies by either paying all em- 
ployees of the postal service time and one- 
half for overtime or giving them compensa- 
tory time—and this includes the rural car- 
riers who finally place mail matter in the 
boxes of rural areas. 

There is need for a complete resurvey of 
the entire Post Office Department which, ac- 
cording to a Government Commission's 
recent report, is still using some of the same 
basic policies that were used more than 100 
years ago. 

Thus in conclusion, my friends of the 
postal service, there is much to be done, and 
you are listening to an individual who 
appreciates your outstanding service to your 
fellowmen, i.nd an individual who is willing 
to assist you in any way possible in the 
réalization of your worthy cause. 


. 





Nelson Award—National Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 


to address the House briefly regarding 
the recent Nelson Sportsmanship Award, 
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which was conferred upon a fine young 
American, Jim Swink, of Texas Chris- 
tion University, at Boston on January 
12 before a large, distinguished gather- 
ing of spotsmen. 

In previous years, I have had occasion 
to make brief reference to the import- 
ance and inspirational character of the 
Nelson Award. I have done so pri- 
marily for two reasons: first, because I 
believe that in these trying days es- 
pecially, it is vital for us to stress and 
seek to promote the physical, spiritual, 
and moral development and well-being 
of our young people and, secondly, be- 
cause of the great admiration and en- 
during affection, which I have long held 
for Mr. N. V. (Swede) Nelson in whose 
honor this award isgiven. Iam prompt- 
ed by similar feelings this year. 

As the recent Olympic games dis- 
closed, this Nation appears to be going 
backward insofar as athletic proficiency 
in competitive international athletics is 
eoncerned. In previous Olympic games, 
we usually had little difficulty winning 
the Olympic world championship by sub- 
stantial margins. This year we lost this 
title, which is something more than an 
empty honor, but a significant, mean- 
ingful national achievement. Various 
excuses and apologies have been given 
for this loss—none of which really im- 
pressed me. The bald fact is that the 
Russians won. Instead of hiding behind 
poor excuses and alibis, which is not the 
manner or in the tradition of true 
sportsmen, we should do a little soul 
searching to see whether we can honest- 
ly explain to ourselves and the American 
people why there should be such a 
marked change in our world competitive 
athletic proficiency in such a relatively 
short space of time. — 

Let me make it clear by these remarks 
that I am exceedingly proud of our great 
Olympic team, which was comprised of 
outstanding young men and women, who 
under the circumstances, made a bril- 
liant showing. They are entitled to na- 
tional gratitude. Some of their indi- 
vidual performances were outstanding 
and magnificent, and I commend and 
laud the victors and the team as a 
whole. 

I can recall what the great Harvard 
football coach, Percy Haughton, once 
said on the illusory subject of victory 
and defeat, and I quote him in expur- 
gated substance, “the world loves a win- 
ner.” It has long been one of the fun- 
damental tenets of -American sports 
that any game worth playing has been 
considered worth winning. Our young 
men have never been satisfied with so- 
called moral victory stemming from de- 
feat. This year’s Olympic team was no 
exception, I am sure. 

Many believe that there are under- 
lying reasons for our inability to win 
the Olympic games that have to do with 
present social conditions and attitudes in 
the United States and with long-range 
trends in the Nation and in our educa- 
tional life. It is indeed debatable 
whether a generation of young men and 
women living in a country, which is 
putting less and less value upon sus- 
tained, pers@rving training, and more 
and more emphasis upon the relaxed so- 
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cial graces, so-called, can successfully 
compete in the long run in athletic 
games, or for that matter in any other 
way, with nations where frugality fea- 
tures national life and rigorous, com- 
petitive physical training is pursued by 
the young and the vigorous. 

It is no answer to say that this train- 
ing results from certain measures of 
regimentation that obtain in Russia, be- 
cause the sad fact would seem to be that 
here in America there is progressively de- 
creasing interest and active participa- 
tion by many of our young people in 
competitive sport. 

There will be some who will not want 
to read such a significance into the 
Olympic games, and to them I would sug- 
gest most respectfully that they might 
read a little history, past and contem- 
porary, so that they might be reminded 
of some of the reasons why great nations 
and governments of the past collapsed, 
as well as of the conditions existing in 


our own country today, which are mov- * 


ing this Nation away from many of the 
beneficial traditions and practices of 
former years. 

Now, if I may be permitted, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a word 
about “Swede” Nelson, the great Ameri- 
can, to whom the Nelson award is dedi- 
cated. As was said of another, “Swede” 
Nelson needs no encomium from anyone. 
His career, his unselfish life’s work, 
sterling personal qualities, inspiring per- 
sonality, great talents, and unbounded 
patriotism speak for themselves. He is 
unquestionably the exemplification of 
everything that is lofty and fine in Amer- 
ican sportsmanship, the symbol of shin- 
ing American citizenship. 

His untiring contributions to the cause 
of American youth can hardly be ade- 
quately measured or appreciated and for 
this reason the Nelson award stands for 
values in American life, which are at 
once essential and indispensable and 
must be preserved in the manner and de- 
gree to which he so characteristically 
embodies and represents them, if this 
Nation is to travel henceforth on the 
course toward its greatest destiny. 

It would be a happy day for this Na- 
tion if the high ideals, human qualities, 
and unselfish spirit of “Swede” Nelson 
could be impressed upon all the youth 
of the land and his buoyant confidence 
could neutralize the stagnating indiffer- 
ence and cynicism which, in many places, 
threaten the moral stamina, physical 
tenacity, and burning patriotism of 
America. 

This year’s Nelson award winner, like 
his predecessors, is an outstanding Amer- 
ican boy—a young leader of the gridiron, 
respected by his mentors and teammates 
for his character and ability. Our heart- 
iest congratulations and best wishes will 
attend him now and in the challenging 
days ahead. 

And may the hand of Swede Nelson be 
strengthened in the fine work he is 
achieving for the community, State, and 
Nation. His venerable and beloved 
mother, now in her 94th year, a great in- 
fluence in shaping his ideals, and his gra- 
cious wife and lovely daughter, all of 
whom have contributed so much to his 
endeavors, will share with all of us, I am 
sure, their pride in his achievements. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a pertinent article from the 
well-known Boston Herald with -refer- 
ence to the Nelson award: 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald of January 
13, 1957] 
Swink CHERISHES NELSON AWARD—CREDITS 

His Coach MARTIN, MATES FoR BEING 


(By Joe Looney) 

Jim Swink, the 21-year-old senior halfback 
from Texas Christian University, was only 
doing what came naturally last fall when he 
performed in such a manner that he was 
selected over 33 other candidates as the 11th 
annual Swede Nelson sportsmanship award 
winner. 

Swink told a gathering of 600 last night at 
the Hotel Sheraton Plaza, “It’s a great honor 
to be up here in Boston where everybody has 
been so nice to me these last 2 days. I don’t 
feel like I’ve done anything to deserve this 
fine award, but it is something I always will 
cherish. If what I did was sportsmanship, 
it was because that was the way I’ve been 
taught by my coach, Mr. Martin, and my 
teammates.” 

Abe Martin, the TCU coach, lauded Swink 
as “the finest choice the committee could 
make. It is not only a great honor for Jim, 
but also for our school because the selection 
was made on a nationwide basis.” 

Swink was chosen for the Boston Gridiron 
Club’s Nelson Award (an inscribed watch) 
for his exemplary conduct in games against 
Alabama and Texas A. and M. and his general 
spirit of self-sacrifice over the entire season. 

As climax runner in 1954 and 
1955, Swink played the role of decoy and 
blocker mainly throughout the past season. 

Swede Nelson, for whom the award is 
named, praised Swink as a player “with a 
funnybone to help out when the outlook is 
bleak, a wishbone to provide the desire to do 
better, and a backbone that all good football 
players need.” 

Dave Lucey, former Boston College player, 
was the toastmaster. Speakers included 
Rev. Charles McCarthy, St. Ann’s Church, 
Somerville; the Reverend Gene Rose, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Winthrop; Rabbi 
Zev Nelson, Temple Emeth, Brookline; Mayor 
John B. Hynes; CBS sportscaster Bill Hickey; 
humorist Joe (Uncle Dinny) Madden; Tom 
McNamara, Gridiron Club of Boston, presi- 
dent; and Joseph C. Tomasello, dinner chair- 
man. 

Head-table guests included: Walter A. 
Brown, general manager of the Boston Gar- 
den; sports columnist Austen Lake; D. Leo 
Daley, award committee chairman; George 
Kurker and Joseph Asiaf, Tufts’ 1957 co- 
captains; Larry Vinecour and Jack Regan, 
Boston University’s 1957 cocaptains; Maurice 
Stein and Charles Napoli, Brandeis’ 1957 co- 
captains; Robert Lyons, Northeastern cap- 
tain-elect; Tom , Harvard captain- 
elect; and Tom Joe Sullivan, Boston College 
captain-elect. 

ae Te ee 
Buckley. 


Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very clear, concise, and very 
truthful statement on the subject of 
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overtime by Vice President Clarence ), 

Christensen of the National Federati ion 

of Post Office Clérks, AFL-CIO 

A MessacGe From Your VICE ieee 

(By Clarence M. Christensen ) 
OVERTIME 


The principle of premium or overtime pay 
for service of over 8 hours in 1 day ang 
over 40 hours in 1 week is well establisheq 
in private industry and in the Postal Service 
insofar as regular annual rate employees are 
concerned. 

Previous to 1945 regulars worked for ap. 
proximately 17 percent less than straight 
time when required to work overtime. Two 
basic reasons were considered in asking legis. 
lation to grant premium pay for overtime 
work. First, it was better for the economy 
of our country to have more employees work- 
ing 40 hours per week than fewer working 
48 to 60 hours per week. Second, if neces. 
sity required overtime work, the employee 
was entitled to premium pay for service be- 
yond the legal workday. 

Twelve years have passed and substitute 
(hourly rate) employees are still being paid 
straight time for all hours worked. Legisla- 
tive correction to extend premium pay for 
overtime to substitutes is long past due. The 
Fair Labor Practices Act provides for premi- 
um pay for overtime in much of private in- 
dustry and for employees working on Gov- 
ernment contracts being fulfilled by private 
companies. Throughout the country the 
Department of Labor has instituted suits 
against private employers for not paying 
premium pay for overtime. Why should 
there be one set of laws for private employ- 
ment and another for substitutes in the 
postal service? 

Some substitutes might disagree with the 
principle of time and one-half for overtime. 
However, a good majority of substitutes are 
not willing to continue existence as slave 
labor. Are some willing to live in the past 
as their forefathers did, working 10 or 12 
hours daily or even from sunup to sun- 
down? Or do they desire to have the rights 
of free American working men and women, 
who, if they work over the legal work day 
or week, receive premium pay? Do ‘ubsti- 
tutes realize that if regulars were paid only 
straight time that many substitutes working 
today would not even have a job in the postal 
service? 

Statements have been made that if sub- 
stitutes were paid overtime a great many 
more would be hired so each would work 
less than 40 hours per week. This, I believe, 
is an effort to imply that substitutes would 
be hurt and thus encourage them to be 
against overtime pay. If this implied threat 
was carried out, management would realize 
speedily that if they desire to maintain an 
efficient and solid force in the future sub- 
stitutes must be treated as human beings 
afd given a reasonable number of work 
hours. 

We must all treasure the American prin- 
ciple of the 8-hour day. Legislation must be 
secured granting overtime pay to all sub- 
stitutes, regular and temporary, as legally 
required for regulars, 

The principle of time and one-half for 
overtime work is not giving something to the 
employee—it is the employee giving some- 
thing to his job. 

A successful and expanding electronics 
firm in my community states in its pro- 
spectus to applicants for positions that they 
do not hire part-time employees when peak 
periods occur. Rather they follow the policy 
of using their permanent force on overtime 
= maintain 

y isn’t the Post Office Department pat- 
terned after private industry in this phase? 

During the Christmas rush, experiments 
have proved that experienced 
at least twice as efficient as 
all but the very minor tasks. In comparing 
experienced employees with Christmas 4s- 
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sistants and temporaries we realize this must 
pe done on an overall sustained average 
rather than on an individual short-period 
check. We.must also consider in any com-~ 

n the important factors of accuracy, 
rapidity, and knowledge of job routine. Con- 
sidering all these factors fairly, it is more 
economical in the long-run overall cost than 
the excessive use of temporaries. 

It has been inferred by some levels of 
management that a regular is of no value 
after 8 hours of duty. If followed to its ulti- 
mate conclusion this question is posed: Is 
an hourly rate employee, classified or 
temporary, satisfactory after 8 hours of 
service or is it just because he is paid 
straight time? Are a great number of sub- 
stitutes necessary to have what management 
terms “flexibility,” or is it merely to have a 
force that can be worked unlimited hours 
at straight time? 

When legislation is enacted extending 
overtime rates to all classified and tempor- 
ary substitutes including Christmas assist- 
ants, then the work hours would be more 
‘equalized resulting in a more efficient opera- 

on. 

: We should never subscribe to the principle 
of overtime in order to increase our take 
home pay or extend our work week. Rather, 
the positive angle, the use of overtime dur- 
ing peak or emergency periods when neces- 
sary to avoid delay of the mails. We, as 
employees, know from practical experience 
that we can keep the mails rolling and that 
reasonable use of overtime when necessary 
is more economical compared to using part- 
time temporary employees. It will do much 
for the morale of the employee since it is 
nothing less than a recognition of his abil- 
ity, his experience, and his value to the 
postal service. 





Salute to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp the following statement made by 
me in connection with the eighth anni- 
versary of Israel’s independence, which is 
being commemorated at the America- 
salutes-Israel celebration in New York on 
April 29. I take pleasure in joining in 
this salute to a nation so strongly allied 
to the cause of freedom and democracy: 

‘STATEMENT FoR AMERICA SALUTES ISRAEL 

CELEBRATION 

Iam happy to join in this salute to Israel. 
It is fitting tribute that we pay her, first, in 
honor of her eighth year of independenCe and 
the progress she has made and, secondly, in 
support of her courageous struggle to main- 
tain the peace and freedom which she and 
all lovers of democracy so highly cherish. 

The entire freedom-loving world pays 
homage to Israel. We in Amerita salute her, 
in particular, because we see so clearly in 
her valiant efforts to enjoy peacefully the 
independence and progress she so rightly de- 
serves an analogy to our own pursuit of 
freedom less than 2 centuries ago. 

The state of Israel has, through diligence 
and perseverance, provided a homeland for 
a homeless and oppressed people. No one will 
deny the remarkable gains she has made in 
these few years in satisfying many of her 
Own agricultural needs. Nor can we over- 
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look the value which accrues to the free 
world from the example she presents to en- 
slaved peoples of the survival strength of 
democracy; even amidst a hostile environ- 
ment. There is a question, however, as to 
how long Israel can stand alone against the 
preponderance of power which is quietly 
being stacked up against her. 

The present Middle East crisis warns dem- 
ocratic peoples everywhere that freedom and 
independence are never finitely attained. 
History and advances in science and tech- 
nology have taught us, further, that one 
democratic nation cannot wali herself in and 
declare or will herself to be unaffected by 
what happens to either the neighbor next 
door or the one across the way. It is good 
to be optimistic. And, certainly, wishful 
thinking has its merits. But neither of these 
outlooks has proved effective thus far in 
stemming the tide of Communist aggression. 
All of us readily agree, I am sure, that we 
desire to maintain peace and harmony with- 
in the family of nations of the world, but 
let us not forget the power of a little well- 
aimed discipline to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions in any family. 

America salutes Israel with words. These 
are fitting, indeed, but how very inadequate. 
Let us salute her, also, with our deeds—not 
by waging a war in her behalf, for she does 
not ask that, but by providing her with the 
power she needs to defend herself against 
Communist aggression. Defensively armed, 
Israel can remain a strong link in democ- 
racy’s chain and a symbol of hope to op- 
pressed people all over the world. 

CHARLES C. Diccs, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 





A February View of Christmas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles, writen by George 
H. Todt, which appeared in the February 
11 and February 14, 1957, issues of the 
Valley Times, of North Hollywood, Calif.: 
[From the North Hollywood Valley Times of 

February 11, 1957] 


PARALLELING MRA CHRISTIAN CoDE 


“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever”—(Hebrews 8: 8). 

What does moral rearmament stand for? 
An increasingly large number of friends keep 
asking me that question. I am only an inter- 
ested and sympahetic observer of this dedi- 
cated groun, not an official spokesman, but I 
shall try to give you a few of my own im- 
pressions. ; 

First, let me call your attention to a very 
fine article I have just finished reading in the 
January 22 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp, starting on page A383. It is entitled “A 
Rabbi Looks at Christmas.” Written by Dr. 


Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
article was inserted in the Recorp by the Hon- 
ABRAHAM J. Mu.ter, of New York. This ar- 
resting concept of Dr. Eisendrath is worth 
reading by every thoughtful Christian; it is 
intelligent, filled with worthy feelings, and 
could be an important milestone in spanning 
some of our differences. I, for one, approved 
his message. 

“No, it is not the Jews who do not accept 
Jesus—it is the vast majority of our whole 
generation which can truly observe Christmas 
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in one way only—and that is to translate 
their creed of Christmas into the conduct 
which that creed commands; to transmit the 
doctrine of the Messiah into the deeds of lov- 
ing kindness and humanity which that doc- 
trine decrees; to convert the cult of Christ’s 
mass into the genuine birth of the spirit of 
the Messianic kingdom with peace on earth 
to all men of good will.” 

How can any genuine Christian, if he be 
honest, quarrel with that statement? Espe- 
cially since it is the truth. For the trouble 
with Christianity today is not Christianity 
itselfi—but those untold millions of souls 
who profess Christianity in name but do not 
actually live it in their lives. Mere faith 
alone is not enough. None other than Jesus 
Christ, Himself, has told us: “Faith without 
works is dead.” 

As a Christian myself, I hope that many 
others of our faith will read Dr. Eisen- 
drath’s A Rabbi Looks at Christmas. This 
monumental work has long been needed. I 
didn’t approve every single item in it, of 
course, as no two of us see eye to eye on 
everything. But it is filled with so much 
wisdom and goodness—and historical accu- 
racy—that I recommend it in substance most 
heartily to my readers. 

Now back to moral rearmament. What I 
have just written.about the article quoted 
from in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD also ties 
in with MRA. For the basic fundamental 
driving force of this ideology is simply ap- 
plied Christianity—a Christianity of works 
instead of merely words. While many moan 
that Christianity has failed, MRA seeks to 
bring about a worldwide movement demon- 
strating the one embracing truth that 
Christianity works. 

From what I have been able to ascertain 
from my observation and questions, the 
spirit of MRA is pretty well cited in the pre- 
amble to the articles of incorporation of 
moral rearmament in the United States, 
which are as follows: 

“Riches, reputation, or rest have been for 
none of us the motives of association. 

“Our learning has been the truth as re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit. 

“Our security has been the riches of God 
in Jesus Christ. 

“Our unity as a worldwide family has been 
in the leadership of the Holy Spirit and our 
love for one another. 

“Our joy comes in our common battle 
for a change of heart to restore God to lead- 
ership. 

“Our aim has been the establishment of 
God’s Kingdom here on earth in the hearts 
and wills of men and women everywhere, the 
building of a hate-free, fear-free, greed-free 
world. 

“Our reward has been in the fulfillment 
of God’s will.” 

To me, a simple writer of words, there 
seems to be a correlation of purpose be- 
tween Dr. Eisendrath, traveling on his road, 
and Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, traveling 
on his pathway. Both have recognized that 
the greatest shortcoming of Christianity is 
that most Christians don't live their own re- 
ligious teachings. It seemns to me that MRA 
is trying to do something positive to rem- 
edy this unhappy deficiency. I believe these 
good people deserve our respect for the mis- 
sion they seek to accomplish in our troubled 
world today. 





{From the North Hollywood Valley Times of 
February 14, 1957] 


FPEesrvAry VIEW or CHRISTMAS DAY 


“Words of truth and soberness.” (Acts 
XXXVI: 25). 

Has the crass commercialism of the world 
turned Christmas—which really means 
“Christ’s mass”’—into a wild-eyed Roman 
holiday? 

Perhaps it has, and—what is the answer? 
Let me quote a small excerpt from a truly 
remarkable address over the NBC radio net- 
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work last December 18, 1956. It was entitled 
“A Rabbi Looks at Christmas” and was given 
by Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. It was later published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record under extension of re- 
marks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER of New 
York, commencing on page 383 of the Ap- 
pendix. I am in full accord with the words 
of Dr. Eisendrath, which follow, and ought 
to be commended for their virtue, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom by all Christians every- 
where. 

“Which leads me to the very first thing 
which I, as a Rabbi, would like to say about 
Christmas,” said Dr. Eisendrath to his Na- 
tionwide audience. “If I were a Christian 
minister instead of a Jewish teacher, there is 
nothing I would lament so much, and bit- 
terly resent, as this wholesale transforma- 
tion by myriads of Christians, by some Jews, 
and many non-believers in either Judaism or 
Christianity, of what was, in origin and 
should be, in its deepest meaning, a solemn 
and sacred day set apart to recall the birth 
of Him whom I, if I were a Christian, would 
call my Saviour, this transformation and 
degradation of such a holy day into so 
heathen a holiday, devoid of its profounder 
spiritual significance and more exalted moral 
challenge. 

“If this degeneration of Christmas should 
continue unabated, if there can be no dimi- 
nution, but instead only an ever-increasing 
crass commercialism which shouts at us, at 
those precisely fixed 15-minute intervals pre- 
scribed for the commercials that cannot be 
put aside in even the most moving radio or 
television program at Christmastide; then 
we in America; yes—Jews and Christians 
both—will have contributed to the paganiza- 
tion of an otherwise religious day. 

“Unless Christmas be truly Christ’s mass, 
with all the timeless and timely meaning of 
that term, then it should not bear that name 
in vain.” 

The greatest wonder of this to me, a Chris- 
tian, is that so few members of the church 
have had the fundamental honesty and clar- 
ity of perception to say in the past what Dr. 
Eisendrath has expressed here so movingly 
and correctly. Maybe some of us have been 
asleep at the switch. Or have we been so 
lacking in elemental courage that we failed 
to take a forthright stand? 

The reason I am calling this matter to the 
attention of my readers in February instead 
of next December, when Christmas comes 
again, is that it will be too late to take any 
kind of realistic action if we wait until 1 
minute to midnight to solve our problems. 
The time to ponder such matters is well in 
advance. What can be done? 

The increasing paganization of Christian- 
ity’s holiday of deepest religious significance 
is a serious moral and ethical problem for all 
of us. Where one man’s house is destroyed 
by corruption and greed, then whose house 
may be considered to be safe elsewhere? Our 
thanks to Dr. Eisendrath for speaking up so 
eloquently and well. 





Life for Puerto Ricans Begins at 40 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join in the celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the extension of 
United States citizenship to Puerto Rico. 
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I represent a congressional district in 
which Puerto Ricans form an important 
segment of the citizenry. I have found 
these people, not only in my community 
but also in Puerto Rico, to be a very re- 
ligious people. Three years ago I had 
the good fortune to visit Puerto Rico. I 
arrived on Easter Sunday and joined the 
people in prayer in their beautiful holy 


church. I saw the people in prayer. I 


saw them in the piazza or square engag- 
ing in their religious festivals. Because 
of their devotedly religious backgrounds 
and their practice, our Secretary of State 
or our President need not request us to 
grant $200 million or any less sum to 
fight communism. These people and 
their Spanish brethren in the Caribbean 
are natural enemies of the atheistic Com- 
munists. 

I found the Puerto Ricans to be very 
hospitable and very friendly. Their 
homes are open with a welcome sign 
awaiting the visitor. Upon my visit to 
the senate and assembly in San Juan the 
legislators extended a most cordial wel- 
come to a New York State legislator. 
The charming mayor of San Juan and 
the tireless governor of Puerto Rico were 
more than kind. They demonstrated the 
same characteristics which the poor and 
rich on that island demonstrate daily. 

Last night I enjoyed a choral perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall celebrating the 
40th anniversary of American citizen- 
ship for Puerto Ricans. This perform- 
ance by a group of students of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico under the leader- 
ship of Augusto Rodriguez blended their 
voices in pleasing and perfect harmony. 
The Council of Spanish-American Or- 
ganizations in New York should be proud 
that it sponsored this show. 

The choral group sang religious and 
folk songs of old Spain and Carribbean 
lands. Their precision and performance 
was a marvel to behold and to hear. 
Tenors blended with sopranos and bari- 
tones joined with alto in harmonious 
ranges. Just as these students blended 
their voices in song, so the Puerto Ricans 
of the mainland are blending their cul- 
tures with ours toward a better America. 

Let no one underestimate the contri- 
bution by Puerto Ricans to our America. 
Their sons have fought valiantly on the 
battlefield and they have made their sac- 
rifices. They have earned their citi- 
zenship. 

Without their help and without their 
labor hotels, resorts, and industry would 
find great difficulty to get along. They 
are a valuable asset to our economy. 
Like all new peoples to our shores, their 
lot has been a difficult one. Their in- 
ability to speak the English language and 
the lack of economic opportunities create 
certain problems. These problems are 
gradually being solved. Like all peoples 
who appreciate opportunities which the 
United States affords, they are advancing 
on all fronts—in schools, in business, and 
in politics. 

Since Puerto Ricans acquired citizen- 
ship 40 years ago they have been strug- 
gling for equal opportunity. Despite the 
lack of privileges, despite prejudice and 
discrimination, Puerto Ricans have come 
of age this year in New York City, espe- 
cially in my district. 


March 5, 1957 


It has been said that life begins at 49 
After 40 years of citizenship Puerto 
Ricans are ready to live. 

(Mr. SANTANGELO asked and was 
given permission to include as a part of 
his remarks a proclamation by the mayor 
of the city of New York commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of Puerto Rican 
independence.) 

Text of the mayor’s proclamation 
follows: 

Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, on March 2, 1957, will cele. 
brate the 40th anniversary of the extension 
of United States citizenship to Puerto Rico: 
and ; 

Whereas through their courage and de. 
termination-they have made dramatic prog- 
ress under their development program, 
Operation Bootstrap, have rendered valu. 
able service to the United States in interna. 
tional relations as an example of the highly 
democratic development of an underde- 
veloped area in free association with the 
United States and the people of North and 
Latin America; and have served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Armed Forces in 
the First and Second World Wars and in the 
Korean war; and 

Whereas the people of the city of New 
York feel a special bond of friendship and 
brotherhood with the people of Puerto Rico, 
since over 500,000 of our fellow New Yorkers 
are of Puerto Rican birth or parentage: 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby designate 
March 2, 1957, as Puerto Rican Friendship 
Day in New York City to honor the friend- 
ship between the people ofthe city of New 
York and our fellow American citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of* 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcresstonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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» Recently Developed Scientific Ideas 
Pertaining to Water Supply 


‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, March 4, 1957 


mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pleasant associations that I 
have had since beginning my service in 
the House of Representatives has been 
my relationship with the Honorable John 
R. Murdock, former Congressman from 
Arizona. It was my privilege and pleas- 
ure to serve under his leadership and 
ce when he was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation and later when he was chairman 
of the House Committee-on Interior aad 
Insular Affairs. He has been a devoted 
public servant throughout his life and 
has contributed greatly to a continuing 
study of many of our national water 
problems. Iam pleased to have inserted 
with these remarks the following perti- 
nent parts of a recent lecture which Mr. 
Murdock presented to the Washington 
semester students of the American Uni- 
versity: 
Some RECENTLY DEVELOPED SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 
PERTAINING To WATER SUPPLY 

Our country has never been so water con- 
scious as in recent years. This concern has 
been nationwide but is particularly enhanced 
because of the prolonged droughts in the 
Great Plains area and in the Pacific South- 
western States. Coming as I do from the 
semiarid State of Arizona, where we can 
grow practically nothing without irrigation I, 
naturally, have been deeply concerned as a 
citizen about our water problems. While 
being chairman of two congressional com- 
mittees having to do with irrigation matters, 
my private interests in a good water supply 
have been more than doubled by my official 
interests in the same. Therefore, I have 
eagerly sought information on any and all 
feasible ways of increasing the water supply, 
and in conserving what we have. 

In the last decade some very hopeful sug- 
gestions have been submitted by scientific 
men ‘and some of these are now being tried 
out and adopted. The daily press, in its 
eager search for news, is quite apt to pub- 
licize many of such scientific discoveries or 
suggestions, This is all to the good. But be- 
cause a scientific idea has been suggested or 
publicized while in the experimental stage 
this does not mean that it is yet a proven 
fact. We who are so hopeful that some of 
these suggestions may be or soon will be 
proven facts are apt to follow_through in 
studying them. I have been spending most 
of my time during the last few years in 
Washington in doing just that thing, having 
started it while in Congress and 
carried it- on tely since. The wider 

study of the great West has had to be nar- 

Towed by me to the question: What do these 
discoveries mean to Arizona? Yet they apply 
_to many States, 


Appendix 


The following is not an exhaustive list, and 
it cannot be said to be an adequately proven 
list in all particulars—but indicative: 

1. Increasing precipitation by cloud seed- 
ing. 

2. Storing water underground with dams, 
without surface construction. 

3. Minimizing evaporation by films on sur- 
face storage. 

4. Increased effectiveness of water in pho- 
tosynthesis by proper management. 

5. Conversion of sea water or saline waters 
to potable condition. 


INCREASING PRECIPITATION 


It is an old idea that some men are rain- 
makers and can make it rain. However, 
prior to 10 years ago that was considered 
more a fable than a fact. But commencing 
with the first artificial snowfall about 10 
years ago a great body of scientific fact and 
a tremendous volume of experimental knowl- 
edge has been accumulated on this subject. 
Now an Official publication by the United 
States Government conveys-the information 
that it is now a fact, rather than a fiction, 
and cites proof that in some instances pre- 
cipitation has been increased over what it 
would have been naturally by from 9 percent 
to 17 percent. Of course, there are many ifs, 
ands, and buts concerning this long-wished- 
for process. 

Some relevant questions are still awaiting 
solution concering rainmaking, such as: Can 
the induced precipitation be controlled as 
to time and locality? Will there be danger 
of lawsuits because of damage done to those 
who do not want rain at the time or place 
it comes? ‘What proportion of the moisture 
that is in the clouds can thus be induced 
to precipitate? And if the clouds can be 
wrung nearly dry will that have a harmful 
effect upon leeward areas? This last ques- 
tion becomes highly significant to large areas 
lying on the opposite side of the mountains 
than that from which the moisture-bearing 
winds come. A whole new chapter in mete- 
orology is being written and not yet com- 
pleted. 

WAYS OF CONSERVING WATER 

In hot and dry countries where so much 
of the water for irrigation has been surface 
stored and carried in open canals and ditches, 
it has been found that the evaporation losses 
are terrific. The truth of this hfs been 
dawning on irrigation farmers for a long time 
but the proportional loss has scarcely yet 
been scientifically measured. However, we 
are appalled to know that in some cases 
probably.as much water is lost to the atmos- 
phere before reaching the fields as is applied 
to the soil in the total process of reclamation 
farming. Ordinarily, from a fourth to a 
third is lost that way. Of course, this loss 
occurs through the transportation of the 
water through streams, canals, and open 
irrigation ditches, but probably most of it 
occurs from the surface of lakes and reser- 
voirs where the water is held in surface 
storage. - 

Is this evaporation loss entirely an in- 
evitable incident to irrigation and therefore 
absolutely necessary? No; today we do not 
think so. In that stage of reclamation de- 


_velopment in which the surface storage of 


flood waters played a prominent part and 
open canals were used, it has long seemed 
that such evaporation losses were unavoid- 
able. This led to two suggestions to mini- 
mize evaporation losses. The latest of these 


proposals is to prevent some of this evapora- 
tion by chemical means, which will be dis- 
cussed below. Another means of prevention 
is underground storage as well as under- 
ground or pipeline transportation. Of course, 
the water that travels seaward through the 
earth’s crust is not subject to evaporation, 
and irrigation farmers are learning how to 
use subsurface storage because of that elimi- 
nation of the evaporation losses. 


DAMMING MOVING WATER UNDERGROUND 


Perhaps every irrigation farmer who wishes 
he could pump water from this subsurface 
storage under his own land has several anx- 
ieties. One is what his “legal rights” are in 
regard to such water and whether he can 
retain such moving water for his own exclu- 
sive use. Another is the storage capacity 
beneath his land and how best to use it. 
He recognizes that underground storage is 
better than surface storage if he can actually 
store it and have it there when he later 
wants to pump it out. This has led to 
engineering efforts to stop and hold such 
underground waters in certain areas. 

To illustrate one new method: A major oil 
company of the country advertises that they 
have a petroleum product in liquid form 
which can be forceably pumped into the 
valley-fill of sand and gravel in systemati- 
cally placed drill holes to any desired depth, 
even to bedrock, which solution reacts with 
the earth material it encounters to make an 
impervious curtain which will hold the water 
as effectively underground as a concrete dam 
does above ground. This has been recom- 
mended and tried in this country although 
it is an importation from certain European 
countries. Assuming that the law will per- 
mit it, and that this damming of subsurface 
waters is efficient and inexpensive it may be 
seen that this is one way of doubling the 
water supply of a given valley where evapo- 
ration losses about equal the amount of 
water applied on the soil or otherwise ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. 


RECHARGING AQUAFERS 


In close connection with the subsurface 
storage and management of water is the re- 
charge of underground facilities which the 
geologists call aquafers. Of course, nature 
has her own way of recharging these 
aquafers. Water sinks slowly into the sandy 
beds and the gravel of our Southwestern 
streams. Much depends upon the sand and 
gravel, as well as the volume of the torrent, 
as to how much sinks in and how much 
runs off. For years we have been practicing 
“water spreading” which is aimed to slow 
up the rush of floodwaters and thus by 
giving it more surface to penetrate thereby 
increase the recharge of the underground. 
In the Pacific Southwest this artificial re- 
charging has been carried further than 
elsewhere. 

The Los Angeles River, as it flows through 
the city of Los Angeles, has had some of its 
stream bed anc banks paved for obvious ad- 
vantages, but t) overcome an obvious disad- 
vantage of paving the gravelly-sand stream- 
bed, a small portion or strip down the cen- 
ter has been left unpaved to facilitate the 
getting of floodwaters into the underground. 
Only uncontrollable floods should escape to 
the sea. Sometimes this recharging is force- 
fully done by man by returning pump water, 
used nonconsumptively for air conditioning, 
into a companion well as is required on Long 
Island, in Phoenix, Ariz. and elsewhere. 
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It is my thought that much more needs to 
be known about processes of artificially re- 
charging underground aquafers. I believe 
it has been carried to its greatest extent in 
the southern valleys of California where 
there are today many object lessons. 


PROTECTIVE FILM 


While the engineers have been figuring 
ways and means of controlling water in 
underground storage to prevent evaporation 
losses, scientists have been experimenting 
on how to prevent, or at least minimize, sur- 
face evaporation. It must be remembered 
that America is yet dedicated to a great de- 
gree to surface storage of water for many 
major purposes. The daily press informs us 
that scientists have proposed to cover the 
surface of stored water with a very thin 
chemical film that will protect it from the 
pull of the dry, hot winds that pass over it. 
Newspapers in Colorado, Kansas, Texas, and 
other Western States have hailed the idea 
with acclaim. 

It appears that the Southwest Research 
Institute and Southwest Foundation for Re- 
search and Education at San Antonio, Tex., 
have put forth great effort and made progress 
in this direction. (Most recently, Congress- 
man Krupay, of Texas, extended his remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 18, 1957, at p. A1178, to include 
an address by Dr. Harold Vagtborg,- of San 
Antonio, entitled “We Grow With Water.” 
This is a splendid presentation of many sci- 
entific water problems including this one on 
evaporation control.) It goes without say- 
ing that such a protective film of chemicals 
must not be too expensive, must be as highly 
effective as possible, must be harmless to 
plant and animal life and must be able to 
preserve itself against destructive forces. 
This is a very significant study. 


DISCOVERIES IN PHCTOSYNTHESIS 


Another scientific discovery related to 
water's function in plant growth includes 
the latest studies in photosynthesis. Since 
the splitting of the atom and the obtain- 
ing of abundance of radioactive isotopes, 
some of which are harmless and also very 
useful, the scientists have been able to study 
many life processes of great importance in 
agriculture and in medicine. At a world 
conference of scientists of almost all the 
world’s nations at Geneva, Switzerland, a 
few days following the historic summit meet- 
ing of the four great heads of state, there 
occurred probably as significant discussions 
for human welfare in this scientific con- 
ference as those that occurred in the diplo- 
matic conferences about the same time. 
These scientists freely exchanged their 
views and their knowledge on many im- 
portant matters. 

Strange as it may seem, when atomic 
energy problems are engrossing the world’s 
attention, that such was not the most dis- 
cussed scientific subject in this conference 
of world scientists, although they did dis- 
cuss it, along with many others. A high 
authority in this country reports that more 
attention was given at this meeting to photo- 
synthesis than was given to any other im- 
portant subject. Of the two outstanding 
papers which this authority mentions, one 
was by an American scientist, Dr. C. Colvin, 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 
Without my knowing very much about 
photosynthesis, I have « firm conviction that 
the rapidly expanding knowledge of photo- 
synthesis will enable future farmers of 
America with better irrigation to produce 
more than twice the volume of food and 
fiber than with the old methods of flood 
irrigation. 

POTABLE WATER FROM THE SEA 


It is not exactly a new problem for man to 
try to get drinkable water from the sea. 
Some ancient mariners could do it but most 
could only exclaim, “Water, water every- 
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where, but not a drop to drink.” It is in- 
teresting to know that an American citizen 
named Jacob Isaacks, in Newport, R. I., in 
1791, petitioned Congress to give him recog- 
nition and a reward for his invention of a 
method to extract potable water from the sea 
at relatively little cost. There being no 
Patent Office yet established, Congress re- 
ferred the matter to the Secretary of State 
who at that time was an outstanding scien- 
tist himself, Thomas Jefferson. Now, Mr. 
Jefferson took the matter seriously and al- 
though he knew that while this was not 
altogether new knowledge, it was vitally im- 
portant knowledge for all men to know who 
sail the seas. Jefferson gave it a lot of 
thought and personally made an official re- 
port, after due investigation and experimen- 
tation. What surprises us today is that such 
a simple idea was so little known then and 
needed to be proved. It was simple distilla- 
tion of sea water in a still. 

In this report to Congress, Jefferson asked 
and answered what had previously been done 
along this line and he went back to Lord 
Bacon and traced such efforts through the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries to that date. 
In addition to distillation, which is obvi- 
ously nature’s method, Jefferson discussed 
filtration and congelation which he said had 
failed. He mentioned Sir Richard Hawkins 
in the 16th century; Glauber, Hawton, and 
others in the 17th century; Hales, Butler, 
Chapman, Hoffman, and Dove in the 18th 
century, all of whom used a distillation of 
sea water method. 

In 1702, Dr. Lind used several mixtures, 
including sea water, supposing that the 
treated sea water would be less pure than 
other waters treated. He was surprised to 
find distilled sea water as pure as any rain 
water tested. 

At this point in the report, Jefferson de- 
scribes several kinds of stills and lists several 
experiments at sea, such as: Lord Mulgrave 
on a voyage toward the North Pole in 1773 
made 40 gallons of fresh water per day with 
only a little additional fuel. M. de Bougan- 
ville, about 1763 in a trip around the world, 
did about the same thing. 


DISTINGUISHED EXPERIMENTERS 


For his own experimental work, Jefferson 
asked the aid of three distinguished Amer- 
ican scientists of that time: . Rittenhouse, 
president of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Dr. Wester, professor of chemistry in 
the College of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hut- 
chinson, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Three experi- 
ments were performed. In the first -experi- 
ment, evidently .done by Isaacks with the 
four distinguished men attending, “24 pints 
of sea Water, taken 3 miles off the Capes of 
the Delaware at floodtime, distilled 22 pints 
of fresh water in~4 hours with 20 pounds of 
seasoned pine fuel.” 

In the second experiment of March 21 at 
the college (with a 5-gallon still) from 32 
pints of sea water they got 31 pints of fresh 
water in 7 hours and 24 minutes using 51 
pounds of hickory which had been cut about 
6 months before. The third experiment was 
done with about the same results. Distilled 
sea water was found as good “as the best 
water in the city, although the taste was 
not so agreeable.” : : 

Secretary Jeiferson held the opinion that 
this knowledge should be made very widely 
known. among seafaring citizens. How? 
Let full information of the method be 
printed on the backs of all clearance papers 
of all vessels leaving American ports. He 
also requested all returning seamen having 
used this information to report their success 
to newspapers with a view to improving it. 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS FOLLOWED UP 


Because of its interest I have given 
relatively too much space here to Jefferson’s 
Report to Congress of 1791 on the Jacob 
Isaack’s resolution which leaves too little 
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space to document recent and more yi:., 
actions taken by the Government :p <«,. 
other solutions to this perplexing proj my 
President Truman in his state of the Un... 
message called for renewed efforts ee 
tain yisable water from the sea. Secretar, 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman mace 
a point of paramount interest to have oo.. 
ernméftal action toward this Objective. As 
@ result, numerous so-called Salt-water 
bills were introduced in Congress by po), 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen 
It is interesting to note—and quite uncer. 
standable—why Congressmen from San 
Diego, Calif., regardless of party affiliatio, 
were active in supporting such legicslati,, 
“ As chairman of a subcommittee of ¢), 
House Public Lands Committee I called th, 
first hearing on one of these “salt water» 
bills—this one introduced by Congressman 
McKinnon, of San Diego, Calif —whicy 
hearing was held on August 29, 1950, ang 
several high officials of the Interior Depart. 
ment were called to testify on it. The 
serious turn of the Korean war at that time 
and for several years afterward made it par- 
ticularly important that that great nays) 
port and other coast cities with insufficient 
water resources in the hinterland shouiq 
make haste to discover the great secret of 
purifying sea water effectively and least 
expensively. The transcript of this hear. 
ing was not printed—later hearings on the 
same bill in the next Congress were 
printed—but the transcript of August 29, 
1950, may be found in the Government 
archives. ’ 

In the next Congress I was chairman of 
the full committee and the legislation, great- 
ly modified, passed the House and the Senate 
and was duly enacted into law in 1952. This 
gave an authorization of $2 million through 
a 5-year period for appropriations to the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts with a scientist or with scientific 
bodies to carry on the necessary experimental 
work. On July 8, 1952, after the passage of 
the authorization bill and ‘its implement:- 
tion by a small appropriation as the last act 
of the 82d Congress, Secretary Chapman at 
a luncheon in his Department, personally 
thanked me for my Official share in the leg- 
islative action toward this start. The Sec- 
retary said that while the appropriation was 
less, and the authorization was much less, 
than we had hoped for, that it was a begin- 
ning and that he would at once enter into 
contract with a great research organization 
to test the treatment of brackish and saline 
waters in certain wells in southwestern Ari- 
zona. This is cited to indicate that the treat- 
ment of brackish waters at the lower end of 
a@ great reclamation project is almost as im- 
portant—and much less expensive rela- 
tively—as the desalting of sea water. 

Let it be known that when an ideal solu- 
tion for purifying saline water has been 
found it will be of great importance in many 
areas far inland as well as to seaports and 
coast areas. Subsequent legislation by Con- 
gress has wisely increased the authorization 
and also greatly increased the appropriation 
to implement the same. The ideal solution 
of treating sea water has not yet been found 
feasible, although the Navy is proglucing po- 
table water for our Armed Forces by much 
improved methods of distillation. Thomas 
Jefferson and Jacob Isaacks would be greatly 
surprised to see how sea water is distilled 
today. 

The above is but a sketchy outline of some 
of the directions being taken by modern 
science to make more good water available 
for use. I am glad to report that later con- 
gressional action and administrative (fort 
has been given to this important question. 
Numerous Sénators as well as Congressmen 
have given it their close attention. ‘Since 
leaving Congress, I have had to leave the 
legislative work as well as the scientific work 
to others, of course, but have spert a great 
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geal of time in studying and checking on the 

ress in these various matters. Mostly 
Pave inquired and written about what 
anil ex mts could mean to Arizona 
and how they could fit in—if and when satis- 
factorily ted—with the final solution 
of Arizona's water problems. I am happy to 
say that instead of despair I have hope that 


the future of Arizona will be tremendously . 


fited by this work of the scientist and 
mes engineer, if aided by. law and not 
thwarted by unwise political action. 





H. R. 3011 and H. R. 4901 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a statement of the recommenda- 
tions of National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Farm Organizations whose pres- 
ident is Mr. John G. Woods, of Lucas, 
Ohio, of my district. The membership 
of this organization are farmers and in- 
dividuals who have made a study of and 
have practical knowledge of farm prob- 


lems: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
March 5, 1957. 

Hon. J. Harry McGREcor, 

Member of Congress, New House Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT 


On my visit to Washington today, I have 
been both surprised and greatly disappointed 
to learn that the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has, without any invitation to, or 
knowledge of this federation, acted upon a 
majority sponsored bill, H. R. 4901, and mi- 
nority sponsored bill H. R. 3011. Since Iam 
informed these bills are to be presented to 
Congress tomorrow, March 6, it is impossible 
to now completely discuss them in detail. 
But as president of this federation, and also 
the Associated Farmers of Richland County, 
Inc. (Mansfield, Ohio), it is obviously of 
great importance I herewith express my 
comments. 

In general, it appears these bills to imple- 
ment the Soil Bank Act and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 are in essence the 
further extension of Federal regimentation 
of agriculture by subsidy which has proven 
so ineffective, unsound and costly to all tax- 
payers. This policy of attempting to thwart 
the natural law of supply and demand is 
simply another futile effort based largely on 
estimates and opinions, to give “gifts” of 
other peoples money to-a minority which 
policy is fundamentally. unconstitutional. 
In this perspective there seems little actual 
difference between the two bills to be pre- 
sented, except that H. R. 4901 is more com- 
prehensive, more costly and contains more 
operational loopholes or defects. 

The basic argument, therefore, seems to be 
that other besides corn must be con- 
trolled since the cyrtailment of one crop 
generally increases surpluses of others. It 
must be em that such a policy ex- 
tended to its ultimate goal will require the 
complete socialistic control of all crops, live- 
stock and farm management as in the British 
Islands. Furthermore, it should be noted, 
the premises on which various statistics are 
based, relating to corn or wheat surpluses, 
are fallacious inasmuch as an investigation 
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will reveal most of the crops stored by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are in fact 
in very bad cohdition and not even suitable 
for safe feeding to livestock, Another er- 
roneous theory has been presented in be- 
half of these bills to the effect that sub- 
stantially lower corn prices mean reduced 
profits to livestock producers, whereas the 
opposite is true since even possible cheap 
market prices to consumers of such live- 
stock does not take into account the wider 
profit margin resulting on cheap feeding. 

Another basic error is frequently men- 
tioned in advocating said bils where refer- 
ence is made to wheat surpluses. Actually, 
as occurred in the spring of 1956, there again 
appears to be developing a critical shortage 
of soft red millable wheat, as produced in the 
Midwest, as has been reported to me by local 
flour mill operators in Ohio, and at the 
recent national millers convention in Lex- 
ington, Ky. It is very difficult to understand 
why in all such legislation no distinction is 
made in propounding allotments, quotas, 
surpluses, etc., between the hard yellow- 
bellied wheat produced mostly in the South- 
west, which is actually in-surplus and the 
soft millable wheat producfd in the Midwest 
which is in short supply. In regard to the 
voting by farmers on the corn referendum, 
1956, it should be noted that although 61 
percent of the farmers voting favored the 
51 million acres over the 37.3 million acres, 
actually in Ohio, we found most farmers were 
considerably confused and disgusted with 
both plans presented, and in Ohio only about 
14 percent of all corn producers voted. The 
ballots issued were strongly reminiscent of 
the Soviet type, inasmuch as they did not 
afford farmers the opportunity to oppose 
either plan, but only to select from the lesser 
of two evils. Furthermore, you will note, 
by reference to pages 3 and 4 of the attached 
leaflet that the provisions contained in the 
acreage reserve agreements (on the reverse 
side where very few farmers have read them) 
have delegated powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and hence to the ASC, which 
are virtually unlimited, unconstitutional, 
and too complex to be readily understood by 
the average farmers. 

In conclusion, I must therefore state in 
behalf of our membership, we are opposed 
to H. R. 3011 and H. R. 4901, as written, and 
believe that no legislation of this character 
should be added to our statutes, as we al- 
ready have too many such complicated, con- 
fusing laws, which shackle our individual 
rights, and the operation of the American 
free enterprise system in agriculture. If the 
law of supply and demand were allowed to 
freely operate so that farmers today could 
exercise their own judgment and responsi- 
bility as did their forefathers, the corn and 
all agriculture problems would rectify them- 
selves and the unjust burden of high taxes 
would be lifted from the present inflationary 
yoke of the American citizens, and constitu- 
tional Government preserved. 

Sincerely, 
JouHN G. Woops, President. 





Excerpts From Remarks of Hon. Mark 
Hatfield, Secretary of State of Oregon, 
at Lincoln Day Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith excerpts from an address de- 

livered by the Honorable Mark Hatfield, 

Secretary of State of Oregon, at a Lin- 

coln Day banquet in Portland during 

February 1957: 

ExcerPTs FROM REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
STaTE MARK HATFIELD, LINCOLN Day BAN- 
QUET, FEBRUARY 1957 


The President from Illinois died, but his 
party lived. The present danger of presi- 
dential assassination lies not in the man 
himself but in the assassination of those 
things for which he stands. Gettysburg in 
1960, a hundred years after it became a sym- 
bol of sacrifice of another kind, might well 
become the burial ground of Eisenhower's 
modern republicanism unless youth is en- 
listed, a program of action is evolved, and 
humanitarian concepts govern those actions. 

No one has sprung anything that is alien to 
the first Republican President. The princi- 
ples of Lincdéln and of Eisenhower are one 
and the same separated only by a century of 
time. Thus, I believe, that modern repub- 
licanism, embracing an honest fiscal policy, 
with alertness to the needs of others across 
the seas, with a concentration of power in 
the people, with an awareness of the need for 
harmony between labor and management, 
with a recognition of the men in the shops, 
is not new—it is fundamental and it runs 
through Republican Party philosophy from 
the emancipation of the slaves to the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the past 
few years. 

In my view the Republican Party and its 
revitalization to meet the challenge of vigor- 
ous party survival beyond the service of its 
popular President is and must be the rallying 
point for preservation of personal liberty, it 
is and must be the defense against subjec- 
tion to further governmental encroachments 
in economic liberty. 

Let us look at the 1860 Republican plat- 
form, plank No. 12: ““‘We commend that policy 
of national exchanges which secures to the 
workingman liberal wages, to agriculture re- 
munerative prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, 
labor, and enterprise, and to the national 
commercial prosperity and independence.” 
And at plank 14: “The Republican Party is 
opposed to any change in our naturalization 
laws or any State legislation by which the 
rights of citiZens hitherto accorded to immi- 
grants from foreign lands shall be abridged 
or impaired, and in favor of giving a full and 
efficient protection to the rights of all classes 
of citizens, whether native or naturalized, 
both at home and abroad.” 

We must face squarely the matter of labor. 
Eisenhower has proved that labor likes Ike. 
We have enjoyed the harmony between labor 
and management to which the century-old 
platform referred. We are still scratching 
our collective heads to know if labor could be 
convinced to like Republicanism, So let’s 
take our queue from a winner. President 
Eisenhower, speaking in St. Louis a number 
of years ago said: “Above all, we need more 
economic understanding and working ar- 
rangements that will bind labor and man- 
agement in every productive enterprise into a 
far tighter voluntary, cooperative unit than 
we now have. The purpose of this unity will 
be—without the subordination of one group 
to the other—the increased productivity that 
alone can better the position of labor, of 
management, of all America.” 

In November of 1946 he stated: “‘The con- 
tinuing efforts of organized labor to bring 
the good things of our country’s production 
to the hands and homes of those of our own 
people who work at their creation calls for 
every encouragement. As long as these ef- 
forts are in harmony with our national wel- 
fare every citizens must applaud.” 

Our appeal to laboring men need not be 
along partisan lines. It must be along the 
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lines of opportunities in a program we are 
advancing, it must be with the assurance 
his individual liberties will be maintained 
and protected. His stake in economic ac- 
tions by Congress and by the legislature must 
be made real to him. 

Lincoln’s compassion toward the slaves of 
the South was based upon the same Christian 
motivation as Eisenhower’s concern for the 
slaves of totalitarianism around the globe 
today. Materialism or business or propefty 
cannot serve as a foundation for a democ- 
racy but the character of individuals and the 
maintenance of a free society are the twin 
pillars which Lincoln exemplified. 

We dare not lose sight of what made both 
of these Presidents great leaders; deep con- 
cern for their fellow man, statesmanship, 
and reliance on God. 

If you will permit me to draw a parallel 
between what I fear may be our situation 
within the party and what it was in Lincoln’s 
day within the Union, I should like to sub- 
stitute the words “Republican Party” in 
those places in which Lincoln used the word 
“Nation” in his first inaugural address: 

“That there are persons in one section or 
another who seek to destroy the Republican 
Party at all events and are glad of any pre- 
text to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; 
but if there be such, I need address no word 
to them. To those, however, who really love 
the Republican Party, may I not speak? 

“Before entering upon so grave a matter 
as the destruction of our party fabric, with 
all its benefits, memories, and its hopes, 
would it not be wise to ascertain precisely 
why we do it? Will you hazard so desperate 
a step while there is any possibility that any 
portion of the ills you fly from have no real 
existence? Will you, while the certain ills 
you fly to are greater than all of the real ones 
you fiy from—will you risk the commission 
of so fearful a mistake? 

“Physically speaking, we cannot separate. 
We cannot remove our respective sections 
from each other, nor build an impassable 
wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other, but the 
different parts of the party cannot do this. 
* * * If it were admitted that you who are 
dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for pre- 
cipitate action. Intelligence, 
Christianity, and a frm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still competent to adjust in the best way all 
our present difficulty.” 





Comment on a Speech of Hon. Wayne L. 
Hays 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a newspaper clipping 
taken from the Houston Herald, Hous- 
ton, Mo. Houston is located in the heart 
of the Missouri Ozarks, drought stricken 
for several years, but not counted so by 
the Department of Agriculture. ‘The 
writer of this article is a retired printer 
and newspaperman who served Houston 
newspapers for 60 years. This man is 
C. E. (Deacon) Elmore, of Houston, Mo. 
Elmore is a Democrat who has voted in 
every election—National, State, county, 


patriotism, © 
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and local—since 1903 except one special 
election. Last week Elmore had the fol- 
lowing article in the Houston Herald 
commenting on a speech by Congressman 
Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio: 

Mr. Eprror: Congressman Hays, Democrat, 
of Ohio, is a real smart man. He has come 
forth with a wise solution of a knotty prob- 
lem. Of course we all know Dulles and Ben- 
son are misfits, but it looks like the sug- 
gestion of Congressman Hays will chase the 
clouds away from the darkness that envelopes 
our national affairs. 

Mr. Hays made a short speech in Congress 
a few days ago that is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, there have been some people 
who have suggested that the Secretary of 
State should resign. I think the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Agriculture should 
exchange places and then perhaps Mr. Dulles 
would come out with a Middle West plan 
and we could give $200 million to the hard- 
pressed farmers of the Middle West while 
Mr. Benson who has again cut the farmers’ 
income could devote his talents to cutting 
out some of the $200 million we are going to 
give to King Saud and the Middle East.” 

How about Hays for President in 1960 in 
case Senator SYMINGTON or Congressman 
CHARLIE Brown don’t run? Thanks for lis- 
tening. 

DEACON ELMORE. 





A Concentration of Business and Power 
Is Neither Desirable Nor Inevitable in 
America—Russia Places Her Entire 
Emphasis on Centralized Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in this cold’ war period, when 
there are constantly occurring the kind 
of situations that face us in the Middle 
East, in Korea, in Indochina, the two 
most powerful nations of the world are 
in fundamental opposition in almost 
every aspect of their life. ‘This competi- 
tive struggle is all the more awesome and 
crucial in view of the tremendous nu- 
clear forces which each has within its 
power to release. 

Certainly, given these conditions, it 
seems to me. that we must make every 
effort to strengthen our economic and 
political system with its emphasis on 
individual liberty and _ responsibility. 
Only in this way can we advance the 
prosperity of our people and the security 
of our Nation and our way of life. Only 
in this way will it be possible to defeat 
whatever schemes and plans the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Russia may 
devise. 

Russia places her entire emphasis on 
centralized control of her economy, and 
this is productive of certain strength but 
also of many weaknesses. 

Our own system has been built up by 
small-business men, by small farmers, 
and the working men and women of our 
country whether in the factory, or’ in 
the professions. ‘This has been the basic 
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strength of our country which has mag, 
it the greatest and most Productive 
Nation in the world with a concern {,, 
the individual and the cultural yajye, 


he represented which has been the jp. So 
spiration of the entire world for thre I hat 
and a half centuries. signe’ 
- “This week Senator Pavt Dovctas say this | 
a threat to our way of life in the trend are: 
toward bigness in business and industry H. | 
which, he said, threatens to replace ge. tax I 
mocracy with plutocracy. The colle. 31 pe! 
tivization of modern business Goliaths by H. 
the state is no solution, he said, for Ry. repo! 
sia has shown that complete collectiyisy welfa 
destroys freedom completely. H. 
He emphasized the need for the pro. ness 
tection of consumers from the exactions Polic. 
of the big oil and gas combines, and , minis 
reform of our taxing system. ness . 
Dousctas, one of the great public cery. of th 
ants of our time, said: poses 
I would further urge that a concentration Ho 
of business and power is neither cesirabje Selec 
nor inevitable and that what we should seek, inves 
instead, is a broader distribution of property small 
and of power to the end that all may haye appli 
enough to be secure but not so much as to ment 
menace others. This is the underlying eco. H 
nomic and social problem of our times, posit 
Senator Dovctas went on to say: ment 
If the present trend toward bigness con. the | 
tinues, then society will become divided tions 
between a relatively small group of managers Such 
and large groups of petty officials and work. real | 
ers. I am.-convinced that the economic eff. was | 
ciency of the modern business Goliaths is 
probably exaggerated and that their advan. Sena 
tages are primarily financial and marketing, renc, 
Their increase threatens indeed to replace gress 
democracy with a plutocracy administered by miss! 
@ managerial class. Moreover, as White has the § 
pointed out, the type of organization man pear 
which develops under this system is not the tion 


self-reliant American whom we prize. 
European Socialists are content to let these 
giants become ever larger, believing that ulti- 
mately the state will then collectivize them. 
But even if this did occur, it would not be 
desirable. For power and control would be 
within even fewer hands. If the state con- 
trols the vast proportion of economic actiy- 
ity and a political party controls the state, 
how much freedom would there be for oppo- 
nents? Few political leaders are deeply tol- 
. crant by nature. They have to be taught 
tolerance by the balance of politic: and 
economic power within the state. Lei that 
balance become overwhelming or put almost 
complete power in their hands, then they 
will almost certainly use that power to co- 
erce opposition. Russia should have taught 
us the lesson that complete collectivism is 
ultimately destructive of freedom. 
The founders of American progressivism, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in former 
times, and LaFollette, Norris, and Brandeis 
in our generation had a sounder vision. 
They wanted to distribute power more broad- 
ly so that initiative would be stimulated 
and so that men could be more free. 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
aID 


Senator Douctas makes these points, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should try to de- 
mocratize the great corporations by de- 
veloping .more stockholders like Lewis 
Gilbert and p minority repre- 
sentation upon boards of directors. 

We should try to protect smal! and 
moderate size business and the family 
farm. ‘ 

We should seek the further democrati- 
zation of the big unions which big indus- 
try has called being. 
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oo rhe overall goal of Government should 
" pe distributivism rather than collec- 
o ip far in this session of the Congress 


I have introduced four major bills de- 
signed to deal with various aspects of 
this basic and fundamental issue. They 


; R. 8, to establish corporate income- 


“an tax rates of 22 percent normal tax and 
lec. 31 percent surtax. 
8 by H. R. 487, to provide for registration, 
us. reporting, and disclosure of employee 
visty welfare and pension benefit plans. 
P H. R. 2513, to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to abolish the Loan 


Policy Board of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, to make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency 
of the Government, and for other pur- 


an Resolution 166, to authorize the 
Select Committee on Small Business to 
investigate and study the problems of 
small business with respect to basic and 
applied scientific research and develop- 
ment. 

H. R. 5034, to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to authorize agree- 
ments with State banking authorities for 
the elimination of duplicate examina- 
tions which are insured under such act. 
Such permissive legislation would enable 
real savings to be made. This proposal 
was made in testimony given before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, January 31, 1957, by former Con- 
gressman Charles R. Howell, now Com- 
missioner Of Banking and Insurance for 
the State of New Jersey. Mr. Howell ap- 
peared on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks, 

TAX CUTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


In the Cabinet committee report last 
year there were 4 recommendations for 
tax cuts for small business: First a rate 
reduction from 30 percent to 20 percent; 
second, accelerated depreciation on the 
first $50,000 spent for purchase of used 
equipment; third, permission for some 
corporations to pay taxes as partner- 
ships; and, fourth, permission for install- 
ment payment of the estate taxes. 

The cost of this whole package was 
estimated at $600 million in tax reve- 
nues, and the cost broke down as follows: 
$400 million on the rate reduction and 
$200 million on the last three recommen- 
dations. 

The President says that because of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control we can- 
not get the tax reduction promised the 
small firms in the campaign last fall by 
the administration. He adds, however, 
that he is favorably disposed on some 
tinkering with taxes as long as this tink- 
ering effect on tax income is minimal. 
More than this, in a press conference 
recently Secretary Humphrey mentioned 
that $50 million might be a minimal 


If the President and Treasury Secre- 
tary George Magoffin Humphrey stick 
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George Burger, of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, has 
offered a very constructive proposal to 
me. He writes: 

Why not see.if it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to revise its business tax regulations to 
allow both corporations and unincorporated 
firms to deduct from their yearly taxable 
income, say $500 or $1,000, providing busi- 
nessmen have spent this on expansions, im- 
provements, or other things to improve their 
businesses. If a businessman has spent, say, 
$2,000 he would be able to take, under this 
thinking, $500 of that as a complete deduc- 
tion from taxable income and compute his 
depreciation and other figures on the bal- 
ance. 

Perhaps some change in tax law like this 
might fit in with the $50 million figure men- 
tioned by Secretary Humphrey. That is 
something I don’t know, and is something 
that would have to be worked out by those 
people who do know the tax situation. How- 
ever, this strikes me that if Congress were 
to do any one thing, if this particular thing 
were possible it might have the greatest 
meaning to small, independent businessmen. 
For it is not a matter of percentages they 
might not appreciate or understand, not a 
matter of accelerated depreciation on the 
first $50,000 of income spent on used ma- 
chinery—most of the small fellows I suppose 
never get close enough to $50,000 to know 
what it smells like—and not like the other 
thing which might or might not have mean- 
ing to the great bulk of businessmen. On 
the other hand $500 or $1,000 in hard cash is 
something that théy can all understand, and 
very clearly. 


On the basis of this constructive rec- 
ommendation and other like proposals I 
have developed and am introducing a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
gross income certain amounts paid or in- 
curred for the expansion or improvement 
of a trade or business. The text of the 
bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
gross income certain amounts paid or in- 
curred for the expansion or improvement 
of a trade or business 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 162 (a) 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 

ing to deduction for trade or business ex- 
penses). is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); . 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts paid or incurred for the ex- 
pansion of the trade or business or for the 
permanent improvement and betterment of 
property used in the trade or business, and 
amounts paid or incurred in restoring prop- 
erty used in the trade or business or in mak- 
ing good the exhaustion thereof, to the extent 
that such amounts do not exceed $1,000 dur- 
ing the taxable year.” 

(b) Section 263 (a) of such code (relating 
to capital expenditures) is amended by strik- 
ing cut “No deduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 162 (a) 
(4), no deduction.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956. . 
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Subversive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 15, 1956: 

Our Reps Can’t Bear To Be CALLED 
SUBVERSIVE 


The one procedure which the Communist 
Party of the United States has resisted more 
strenuously than all the other chapters in 
the book which has been thrown at it is 
the requirement that it register as a Com- 
munist-action organization, as required by 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. Inasmuch 
as it is now 1956, and the Communist Party 
has not yet registered with the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, it must be said 


* that the Red brethren have not been un- 


successful. 

All this will surprise and shock a good 
many Americans who had supposed that the 
intimate connection between the Kremlin 
and the American Communist Party had 
been established long since. (What was all 
that talk about Gerhart Eisler and J. Peters, 
two of the men who delivered Moscow's 
orders to its American stooges?) Neverthe- 
less, the Communist Party has not regis- 
tered. 

Registration would mean that the party 
would have to file with the Board the names 
and addresses, not only of its officers but 
of its whole membership. Furthermore, the 
party would be required to file with the 
Board annual statements of its sources of 
income and other financial information. It 
is easy to see why the party has put up a 
more strenuous fight to resist registration 
than it has made even to save its more 
prominent officers from the clink. 

The Communist Party’s greatest victory 
in this battle was, of course, scored in the 
Supreme Court of the United States last 
April, when the Court refused to affirm the 
Control Board’s order that the Communist 
Party must register as a subversive organ- 
ization. 

The Court’s ground was that the proceed- 
ings before the Board might have been 
tainted by the testimony of three witnesses 
whose credibility had been challenged in 
earlier cases. The Communists made no se- 
rious effort to disprove the testimony of these 
men before the Board, contenting themselves 
with an effort to discredit them as profes- 
sional perjurers. Actually, their testimony 
was hardly controlling. Justice Clark in his 
dissenting opinion declared that “never be- 
fore have mere allegations of perjury, so 
flimsily supported, been considered grounds 
for reopening a proceeding or granting a new 
trial.” 

The Board recently decided to remove the 
testimony of the challenged witnesses from 
its report and to deny the party’s motion for 
new hearings. However, an appeal by the 
Communists will start proceedings which 
may consume another 6 years before the Su- 
preme Court has another crack at them. 

To this end the Communist Party has been 
busy as a bee attempting to build a new case. 
It has again challenged the constitutionality 
of the Internal Security law and raised legal 
objections to virtually every step in the pro- 
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cedure. It demands that the appellate court 
in the District of Columbia order the FBI to 
produce its confidential files dealing with 
witnesses whose credibility was challenged— 
the customary effort to smash the FBI. 
The 1953 report of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board was based on a record of 14,000 
pages which makes it apparent to any intelli- 
gent American that the Communist Party has 
been under orders from Moscow since its in- 
ception. American Communist Party leaders 
have been summoned to Moscow to get their 
orders. Others have attended the Lenin In- 
stitute courses on subversive tactics. Sev- 
eral, including Earl Browder, have been re- 
moved from control by order of the Kremlin. 
And yet 6 years after passage of an act of 
Congress intended to curb this conspiracy, 
effective action has been successfully re- 
sisted—and resistance at least temporarily 
facilitated by what seems to us to a Nervous 
Nellie type decision by the highest court in 
the land. 
HOW MUCH RED PROPAGANDA CAN A GOOD MAN 
ABSORB? 


A phenomenon which must be the despair 
of rational men and the delight of cynics is 
the extraordinary blindness of many good 
people to the ethical principles which they 
are supposed to defend. In a recent issue of 
the Christian Herald, Mr. Gerald Bailey, an 
observer, for the United Nations and also 
for the British Society of Friends, was quoted 
upon his return from a 25-day tour of Com- 
munist China. Mr. Bailey declared that “in 
the broadest sense the Chinese people seem 
to be satisfied with the government * * * it 
is honest and responsible as compared with 
the preceding regime * * * it has given tne 
country internal peace in the first time of 
the memory of the living.” 

Having said this, Mr. Bailey makes the 
astonishing statement that the “price of all 
this may be the slow destruction of the indi- 
vidual personality, but if this be true the 
Chinese do not seem to be awaré of it.” He 
adds that “Shanghai is now almost deserted” 
and that “600,000 persons, one-quarter of the 
city’s labor force, are unemployed.” Large 
numbers of Chinese, Mr. Bailey reported, 
have committed suicide. 

What baffles us less dedicated people is 
the calm objectivity with which a religious 
leader is able to praise the accomplishments 
of a regime which has produced internal 
peace by means of universal terror. 

If the day should ever come when. the 
United States of America, or even Great 
Britain, was enslaved by a fanatical minor- 
ity, isolated from the outside world, and 
brainwashed and terrorized into acceptance 
of these tragic conditions, let us hope there 
will be at least one Jeremiah among us to 
tell the truth, instead of blandly assuring 
the rest of the world that, although our 
personalities have been destroyed, we don’t 
really miss them at all. 





Hon. Francis E. Walter, of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SPEECH 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the 25th anniversary of 
the entrance into this body of a very dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanian, the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER, the dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. Mr. WAattTer 
came to this Chamber a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. ’ 
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His career has been marked by a high 
degree of intelligence and statesmanship, 
I, along with other members of this great 
body, pay tribute to him today and wish 
him many more years of valuable service 
to this Nation. 





Trinity River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21, 1955, the House passed H. R. 4663, a 
bill to authorize construction of the 
Trinity River project as a unit of the 
Central Valley project in California. 
The debate on this bill indicated very 
definitely that the project was feasible 
and worthwhile. During the debate it 
was pointed out that the Pacific Gas & 
"Electric Co. would propose a plan to buy 
from the Federal Government falling 
water for the generation of electricity 
and distribute the same through their 
own power lines to consumers in north- 
ern California. Many Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, who supported 
this legislation felt that a thorough and 
unbiased investigation of the proposal 


which might be offered should be con-. 


sidered in the full light of benefit to the 
people who would be served within the 
wheeling range of this project. 

The project was approved and is well 
under construction. In accordance with 
the bill, the utility company desiring to 
bid for the falling water was allowed to 
submit its proposal within 18 months 
from enactment of the legislation. Ne- 
gotiations have been going on between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Department of the Interior, and on 
February 13, 1957, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton, submitted his 
recommendation that the Congress ap- 
prove joint development of the hydro- 
electric phases of the project and permit 
the sale of falling water to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; providing that they 
construct the generating facilities and 
transmission lines. 

This would amount, to a reduction of 
$55,500,000 in the initial capital invest- 
ment by the Federal Government in the 
overall cost of the Trinity River project, 
which is estimated at $225 million. The 
company also proposes to pay to the 
Federal Government over a period of 50 
years $165 million for falling water. 

Furthermore, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. will pay Federal, State, county, and 
city taxes in the amount of $135 million 
over the 50-year period. 

It seems to me that this is an extraor- 
dinarily profitable venture for the Fed- 
eral Government and should receive 
almost the unanimous support of the 
Congress of the United States, particu- 
larly at a time when we are trying to 
balance the budget and put our finan- 


‘cial house in order. 


When this bill received the approval of 
Congress, I made the statement that I 
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was in favor of free enterprise and that 
the distribution of the power generateq 
on the Trinity River should be turned 
over to a private company if a favorabje 


contract could be made. The decision 
that must be reached on this project i, an 
one for the exercise of each Member of irrig 
Congress. I find myself necessarily j, the 
disagreement regarding this project with T! 
some members of the California congres. pose 
sional delegation. The people of my, for i 
district, I feel, are overwhelmingly ;, -~ 
favor of the partnership contract ang aa 
endorse the stand of the California State ever 
Chamber of Commerce and forme, first 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Ralph ever 
A. Tudor, as expressed in the followins 
statements, which I desire to include | 
with my own remarks: 
STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE CaLirorniy 
STaTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY ON THE TRINITY RIVER Pxo). 
ECT DEVELOPMENT 
The California State Chamber of Com. 
merce believes that the partnership plan aDp- 
proved by Secretary Seaton for the develop. IN 
ment of the Trinity project is sound angq 
in the best interest not only of every citizen 
in California but of the Nation. M 
This chamber is opposed to Government we | 
ownership and operation of industry, whether deli 
under the guise of reclamation or otherwise. . 
It is an obvious and often demonstrated fact pro| 
that the only means of saving money for the con 
consumer through Government ownership self 
and operation is to resort to false and mis- cer! 
leading means of tax exemption and use of tion 
Government credit. There is no secret means to t 
by which Government can furnish goods and and 
services at cheaper rates than private enter- Sta 
prise. The only way Government can use 
its powers to subsidize the few who directly the 
benefit is by shifting costs to the many. ling 
Such discriminatory use of Government H 
credit and powers, if continued, will even- fort 
tually lead to nationalization of industry reh: 
here, as it has elsewhere. No private busi- inte 
ness can compete successfully against a 
Government agency which has tax exemp- vasi 
tion and access to the purse and police thir 
powers of Government. pro 
It is essential that Government encourage very 
creation of taxable property. It is the opin- 8001 
ion of this chamber that private enterprise I 
should be encouraged, not hindered, by nou 
governmental competition. Public funds | 
should be invested only where necessary to v- 
furnish adequate service that private en- tali 
terprise cannot provide. Such a_ policy hon 
should be followed not only in regard to rol 
preduction and distribution of electric en- dur 
ergy, but also in regard to all other business to I 
or enterprise, regardless of size or nature. com 
— and 
PARTNERSHIP DEVELOPMENT OF TRINITY River or ¢ 
' Prosecr por 
(Statement of Ralph A. Tudor, Tudor En¢i- P 
neering Co., San Francisco; former Under com 
Secretary of the Interior) edg 
I have carefully reviewed the report of the pos: 
Commissioner of Reclamation and of Secre- ee 
tary of Interior Seaton on the proposed part- _ 
nership development of the Trinity River brir 
project in northern California. These re- the 
ports clearly show that if the partnership ful 
plan is followed-rather than all Federal de- rect 
velopment, there will be a saving to the Fed- U 
eral Government of not less than $55,500,000 er. 
in initial capital cost; the Federal Govern- - 
ment will collect at least $165 million more in bod 
revenue in the first 50 years if it accepts the ing 
P. G. & E. proposal than if it generates and sho 
sells the power itself at present Federal rates; tior 
and the Federal, State, and local governments tior 
will collect an estimated $135 million in taxes the 
during the same period if the joint develop- civi 


ment plan is adopted. 
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This is a total gain to the taxpayers of at 

me Jeast $355,500,000 on a project whose total 
ted cost was estimated by the Bureau of Recla- 
nod mation to be $225 million. 
ble secretary Seaton concludes, and I am sure 
ion correctly, that “Joint development would pro- 
t is yide substantially more funds for potential 
' of irrigation and multipurpose development in 

in the Central Valley area.” 
‘ The principle of joint development pro- 
- posed in this instance is by no means unique, 
om for it has been worked out in the same gen- 
my eral manner between the Federal Govern- 
in ment and investor-owned utilities as well as 
ind local public on numerous occasions 
ate ever since the reclamation law was 
ner frst passed in 1902, and, for that matter, 
Iph even earlier. 
ing 


Youth Group Achievement Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 





aD- OF OREGON 
Ope IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“es Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear much these days about juvenile 
delinquency. It is, of course, a national 
problem about which we should all be 
concerned. Many of us in this body, my- 
self included, have, in fact, been so con- 
cerned that we have introduced legisla- 
tion which would give Federal leadership 
to the fight against juvenile delinquency 


ind and establish a broad program to assist 
- States and localities in their efforts for 
tly the control and treatment of juvenile de- 
ny. linquency. go's 
ent However, while we must exert every ef- 
ens fort to provide adequate services for the 
try rehabilitation of those children who get 
- into trouble, we must not forget that the 
‘ vast majority of our children are doing 
ies things of which we have a right to be 
proud. Too often the misdeeds of the 
age very few are allowed to overshadow the 
in- good deeds of the many. 
ise Iam, therefore, pleased to note the an- 
by nouncement of the Parent’s magazine 
~ youth achievement award. Awards to- 
‘ taling $1,000, as well as certificates of 
icy honor, will be awarded to the youth 
to group or groups which have rendered, 


during the period from June 1, 1956, to 
to May 31, 1957, the greatest school or 
community service or other outstanding 
and useful public service, to their school 
or community, or have done other im 
portant work. 

Parent’s magazine is greatly to be 
commended for this effort, the knowl- 
edge if which is deserving of the widest 
possible dissemination. I trust that 
every Member will make an effort to 
bring these awards to the attention of 
the people of his district so that youth- 
ful activities of merit may receive the 
recognition they deserve. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I request that there be printed in the 
body of the Recorp, immediately follow- 
ing my remarks, the information which 
should be furnished in making nomina- 








nd 
8; tions for these awards. These nomina- 
a tions, which can be made by the groups 


themselves or by teachers, principals, 
Civic or church leaders, newspaper edi- 
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tors, parent-teacher associations, and 
other interested individuals, before June 
1, 1957, should be sent to Parent’s maga- 
zine’s youth group achievement awards, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
N. F< 

1. I hereby nominate for Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s youth group achievement awards in 
1956-57 the following group: 


oe ei 7s ie on 
2. Total number of: members_-_-..-------. 
BOR s sis eras nd Average age___-. 
3. Affiliation of youth group.__-_--.-.----- 
4. Please describe very briefly the useful 
service for which this group is being nomi- 
nated. (Attach to this form a statement of 
500 words, or less, deseribing more fully the 
achievement of the youth group nominated. 
Give facts on how the group worked on this 
project, what cooperation it received, the 
opposition (if any) encountered, and the 
specific accomplishment with particular em- 
phasis on activities from June 1956 to date. 
Include supporting documents such as news- 
paper clippings or photographs of the group 
in action and letters.) 


ee ae a ew a a a a ee ee ee eee eee 


TG oii bbs din ic weet hetia . 


8. How many members participated active- 
ly in the youth group’s activities?___.______ 
9. Was the youth group assisted in this 
service by any other group? Explain 
nature of assistance (advice, guidance, direct 
participation) 


me ee ee ee = a ee eee eee ee 


10. Does this youth group have an adult 


en a a ee en ee ne eee ee eee 


MOREY, occas If yes, please give: 
I sel inithe cine iine mm pinta rt pibbiegien athe 
Se pict atthe on ews anc dani aeadientle hain shaadi 
Ie titan ny om cell Sigal sek ncn enn ch 
Work done on project for which group is 
nominated for award_....-..-.-.--.. 


11. Names and titles (if any) of outstand- 
ing members in the group project: 


12. What awards or other recognition has 
this group received as a result of this effort? 
List prizes won, newspaper or magazine arti- 
cles, television and radio programs, etc. _.._. 


ee ee ee ee a a a a ee ee ee eee eee 





Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a commendable and most in- 
teresting editoria) that appeared in the 
March 7, 1957, edition of the National 
Tribune-Stars end Stripes, Washing- 


ton, D. C.: 
‘Trme ror AcTION 
‘The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
approved H. R. 52, introduced by Represent- 
ative Otrn E. TeaGus, of Texas, World War IT 
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veteran and chairman of the committee. 
This bill would raise compensation payment 
to service-connected veterans with 10- to 90- 
percent disability by about 10 percent and 
increase the payments in 100-percent dis- 
ability by 24 percent. The bill also ap- 
plies to dependency allowance to veterans 
whose disabilities are rated at 50 percent or 
more. 

Senator Husert H. HumMpuHREyY, of Minne- 
sota, has also introduced a bill which would 
grant somewhat greater increases for the 
service-connected and their dependents 
than the Teague bill. 

It would appear from present knowledge 
that some form of bill to grant increased 
compensation in the case of the service-con- 
nected will be passed. It is easy to give sup- 
port to such a measure because there is not 
one honest to goodness American who wants 
to see that particular class of veteran neg- 
lected. 

There are many others, in and out of Gov- 
ernment, apparently responsible citizens, 
who also give this type of bill lipservice. 
These groups take such action because, first 
of all, they realize it is popular, but more 
surely, because they feel that by thus ap- 
pearing to support help for the service-con- 
nected veterans and their dependents, they 
may avoid the payment of another just debt, 
due all veterans—a debt which they fear will 
tax their pocketbooks too much and a debt 
which they will try to avoid paying by every 
form of misleading propaganda. 

On the question of this latter debt to the 
veterans of our country it all seems to re- 
solve itself into one simple question. Do the 
people of the United States owe anything to 
the men who fought their country’s wars and 
endangered his life and future in winning 
those wars? 

Up to a few years ago the people of our 
Nation felt they did owe such a debt, a debt 
which has been met with generosity and 
alacrity by not only the citizens of the coun- 
try but also by the many Congresses which 
have been making the laws of our land since 
the beginning of our Republic. 

Until a short time ago the theory that a 
veteran, by reason of his service was not in a 
separate class from those who did not don 
the uniform in time of war, and had not 
earned the gratitude of the country, had 
never been brought up. 

The first crack in the veteran’s armor came 
in 1933 when the economy bill was passed, 
cutting off thousands and thousands, some 
old, some younger, from the benefits they 
had been granted. 

A glance at the roster of the group which 
fostered the Economy Act will inform any 
intelligent reader that it. was made up pri- 
marily of the wealthy, big taxpaying citizens 
whose only thought was to save themselves 


‘taxpayments at the expense of the most de- 


fenseless class, the veterans of the wars of 
the United States. 

They were bold and determined in their 
efforts to lop veterans off the pension rolls 
and, sad to relate, they were quite successful. 
Thousands of veterans found themselves un- 
able to cope with the then high cost of 
living—other thousands took their own lives 
in despair when they realized the enormity 
of the crime which had been committed 
against them. It took years to restore even 
# semblance of the inherent rights to which 
war veterans and their fellow countrymen 
had always been entitled because of such 
service. ; 

Today, in a later era, we find the same 
forces of evil working ugainst the veteran 
class, again using all kinds of misleading in- 
formation and figures to deceive the people 
of the United States and put the fear of costs 
in their heart to such an extent that even 
the decent folks in our country are not sure 
just what they are facing. 

It has been said many times that figures 
don’t lie but liars can figure. That is what 
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is being done now and once again the lead 
is being taken by the big metropolitan news- 
papers, backed by the wealthy. Projection as 
to costs of veterans’ care is being taken for- 
ward to the year 2000, when, if you believe 
the false propaganda being disseminated, the 
Nation will become bankrupt by the stagger- 
ing amount which veterans and their de- 
pendents will take from the Government if 
their care is continued. 

These figures do not tell you that within 
less than 10 years scarcely a Spanish- 
American War veteran will be alive, and this 
is also true of the widows of that war. They 
do not tell you that veterans of World War I 
are dying at the rate of 100,000 a year and 
that long before the year 2000 there will be 
hardly a single War I veteran still alive. And 
this also applies to the widows of such vet- 
erans. With the exception of a few long- 
lived survivors of that war the mortality 
laws will have taken care of the costs to the 
Government and the taxpayers. 

We have not mentioned the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean War although 
we believe that when the time comes, they, 
too, should be aided by the Government for 
which they fought. 

Fortunately, zealous action on the part of 
the older veterans has seen to it that this 
younger group is in a better situation, finan- 
cially today than were their older brothers 
or fathers, 10 years after the end of the wars 
in which they took part. By reason of the 
laws which the older group insisted be placed 
on the statute books the country is far better 
off than ever, having developed the skills and 
services of a young, ambitious class whose 
advancement in the years to come can only 
inure to the benefit of all the Nation. 

Our attention is called to that class of 
veterans and their dependents who now need 
the safeguards to which they always believed 
they were entitled. We think of the few re- 
maining veterans of the war of 1898-1902 
and their aging widows. The pitiful pension 
of $54.18 which the Spanish War widow now 
receives is truly a disgrace to the most pros- 
perous Nation in the world. They should be 
cared for with a decent increase to help in 
their last few remaining years. 

We consider, also, those veterans of World 
War I who are, with few exceptions, in their 
sixties and of the many in this class who, by 
reason of age or disability, or both, are now 
unable to meet the keen competition of the 
day and must fall back on the Government 
and the people they served in time Wf danger 
in the now almost forgotten long ago. 

Bills of various descriptions have been in- 
troduced in their behalf, some better than 
others, but all designed in an attempt to 
bring relief. . ‘ 

It is too bad that people highly placed in 
our Government have declared that the vet- 
eran of a war is just another citizen and that 
when the time comes the Government or the 
State will take care of him with some form 
of old-age assistance. 

Patriotism is considered unintelligent by 
many sophisticates but we cannot believe 
that it has entirely left the hearts of the 
great majority of our people and we believe 
that properly educated the good citizens of 
our country will back up the efforts of the 
various veteran groups in the latter’s endeav- 
or to secure some modicum of aid for their 
former comrades in arms. 

Two things seem to be necessary if the 
veteran is to secure the benefits to which he 
is properly entitled. We have suggested the 
education of our citizens on the subject of 
veterans’ rights. That can be done if prop- 
erly conducted. y 

More important, however, is the union of 
all veterans behind a worthy measure which 
would insure a decent pension for those who 
deserve it, a pension without regard to in- 
come limitations, a pension that would be a 
real token of the esteem in which the vet-- 
eran is held by his fellow countrymen. 
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We do not call for a Legion bill, a Veterans 
of Foreign Wars bill, a Veterans of World 
War I bill, or a measure proposed by any vet- 
erans’ organization. We do want to see a 
measure which will have such a backing by 
the veterans and the people that it cannot 
fail of passage by the Congress and enact- 
ment into law. 

Remember, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, and once expressed it must be 
obeyed by the most powerful influences 
which might contend against it. Let that 
voice be heard in the next few weeks, vet- 
erans, and our fellow countrymen. Make it 
thunderous in its unanimity and we cannot 
lose. 





The Political Trial of Mat Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson: ; 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—On the morning of July 
7, 1956, at 9:30, United States District Judge 
Rubey Hulen went into the backyard of his 
home in St. Louis, aimed a 32 revolver at 
his temple, and pulled the trigger. He died 
4 hours later at the Barnes Hospital. It was 
one of the few times in the history of the 
United States that a Federal judge com- 
mitted suicide. 

At 10 a. m. that same day Judge Hulen 
was scheduled to go to the same hospital 
where he died, for another purpose. He was 
to get shock therapy to rouse him out of a 
depression partly brought on by a trial over 
which he had presided. It was the trial of 
President Truman’s appointment secretary, 
Mat Connelly, and former Assistant Attor- 
ney General Lamar Caudle. 

From remarks Judge Hulen made from the 
bench and to his doctors, it was obvious that 
the trial preyed on him. He expressed the 
private opinion that there might have been 
a miscarriage of justice. A jury on June 
14 had found Caudle and Connelly guilty 
of conspiracy to help Irving Sachs, a St. 
Louis shoe manufacturer, evade taxes; and 
on July 19 Judge Hulen was scheduled either 
to sentence them or grant them a new trial. 

Here in St. Louis I found that a friend 
who invited the judge to go for a drive a 
few days before his death had found him 
with a pad of paper and pencil trying to 
write an opinion in the case. “They didn’t 
do any more than you or I would have done,” 
he said. 

He went out less and less during and after 
the trial. Mrs. Hulen said that the trial 
preyed on his mind. For a time, during the 
trial, his mind was such that his doctors con- 
sidered giving him shock therapy. How- 
ever, this type of treatment for a mentally 
ill person causes a complete, though tem- 
porary, loss of memory, and would have 
made it impossible to continue with the 
trial. 

So the shock therapy was postponed until 
after the trial was over. Thirty minutes be- 
fore he was to begin that treatment, Judge 
Hulen killed himself. 

A DREYFUS CASE (7?) | 

If you examine the facts in the case over 
which Judge Hulen had to preside, you can 
understand some of the reasons why he 
might become mentally upset. For the case 
could turn out to be as unfair as the famous 
case of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. 
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For 3 years Attorney General Browne}! had 
been probing the various activities of Tru 
man’s close friends and officials. Some of 
them needed probing. Most of them had 
been pretty well exposed in this column or 
by congressional investigation some yea;, 
before. Obviously, however, a crimina] as 
viction in 1956 would make importan: com. 
paign material for an election year, 

For over 2 years Brownell had been hold 
ing grand juries in St. Louis, Omaha ang 
Kansas City, Harry Truman’s home territory 
Virtually the same officials were hauled oy; 
to testify—ex-Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder, ex-Under Secretary Ed Foley, Caudle 
various revenue men. The juries in Kansa; 
City and Omaha were unresponsive. But 
that in St. Louis was out for blood. 

Finally Brownell’s boys hit on the case of 
Irving Sachs, a St. Louis shoe manufacturer 
suffering from extreme epilepsy. Though 
there was a call from the White House on 
Sach’s behalf, and though some wires were 
pulled, Caudle sent him to trial anyway. He 
pleaded guilty and was fined $40,000. 

This column had carried the ful] story on 
April 24, 1950. The story had come from 
Caudle himself. He was completely frank 
had nothing to hide. Almost 6 years later, 
well after the statute of limitations had run 
Brownell’s boys indicted him and Connelly. 
They took the case before their runaway 
grand jury in St. Louis. 

At the final trial last spring, part of the 
Justice Department’s case was so flimsy it 
folded up. 

Judge Hulen, sitting on the case, obviously 
expected an acquittal. He seemed so sur- 
prised when the jury brought in a verdict for 
Brownell’s boys that he remarked from the 
bench to Caudle’s and Connelly’s attorneys: 

“You are going to renew your motion for 
an acquittal. And you are going to renew 
your motion for a mistrial.” 

Charles Margiotti, attorney for Caudle, 
said: “We renew those motions right now.” 

“Then I will hear your arguments on July 
19,” said the judge. He never heard those 
arguments. On July 7, worried over the case, 
he shot himself. 

The Justice Department, instead of per- 
mitting a new trial, placed the written evi- 
dence before a completely new judge, Gun- 
nar Nordbye of Minneapolis. 

Judge Nordbye read the evidence. He had 
not sat in any part of the trial. He did not 
hear the witnesses testify. He did not hear 
the arguments. He didn’t have the feel of 
the courtroom. He found for the Justice 
Department, sustained the convictions of 
Caudle and Connelly. 

They are to be sentenced tomorrow. 





A Letter From “Jimmy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leavé to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Mister, do you love your children and 
your grandchildren? 

You know, mister, you’ve spent a whole 
lot more than you will ever pay for. And 
now you're spending and giving away the 
money me and my kids will have to earn. 

My uncle tells me what you call “pros- 
perity,” and “we never had it better,” isn't 
quite fair. He says you are borrowing on 
me and my children—and @ven my grand- 
children and giving the money to people to 
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d now—but me and my kids are the 
o will have to pay for it. Now, really, 
_ don’t you think that is a dirty trick 
to pull on us kids? 
My uncle says we got a lot of fine men 
in Congress and the Senate—and he thinks 
our President is tops. But he says they are 
gill so kind hearted ae are ate Ma solve 
problems ©: e world r now. 
oud many of those troubles have been 
for hundreds of years, and it isn’t 
quite fair for this generation to try to fix 
everything for everyone. - 
I suppose it was O. K. for you fellows to 
go as far as you wanted with your own 
money. But you shouldn't be loading it on 
me and my cousins. 

Mister, I think if you knew what a dirty 
trick you’re pulling on us kids, you'd be 
ashamed of yourselves. 

JIMMY. 





Visiting Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
axiom that those who are closest to their 
everyday work often find it difficult to 
view their work objectively. Thus, it 
may be of interest to the Members to 
know what others think of the day-to- 
day operation of Congress. Such an un- 
biased point of view comes to hand in 
an editorial by Arthur Ballantine, Jr., 
publisher of the Durango (Colo.) Her- 
ald-News. Mr. Ballantine, a discerning 
observer, Was a recent visitor in Wash- 
ington and has written the following 
editorial on the subject. The editorial, 
from the Durango (Colo.) Herald-News, 
follows: 
VISITING CONGRESS 

(By Arthur Ballantine, Jr.) 
Seeing the United States Congress at work 
is an impressive experience. 
Most, fortunately, feel free to criticize the 
actions of Congress. Yet one gets a feeling of 
awe upon approaching the handsome Capitol 
Building where one of the two most powerful 
governments in the world makes its decisions. 
- The inside is rich in American traditions. 
Murals tell the famous incidents in American 
history. Statues of distinguished Americans 
have been presented by their home States 
and groups. Dr. Florence Sabin is 
shortly to be added to the Capitol collection 
4s a representative from Colorado. 
The Senate Chamber is a remarkably quiet 


place. ee wee beginning on 
the important Eiss doctrine, only a 


handful of Senators were listening. The 
Chamber is seldom full unless debate is near- 
ing a crisis or votes are about to be taken. 
The only rule is that some Senator must be 
there to represent the majority and another 
to represent the minority. 

The next day we had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of lunching with the entiré Colorado 


delegation. “ 

While Colorado’s delegation is equally di- 
vided between and Democrats, 
the delegation usually votes solidly on mat- 
ters ing Colorado such as water and 
— It was easy to see that the dele- 

on 


The House is a good deal more active place 
than the Senate, since there are 435 Members 
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against 96. Whereas the Senate has indi- 
vidual desks, the Representatives sit in rows 
of undesignated seats. The Speaker of the 
House, SaM RAYBURN, exercises a good deal 
more direct influence on day-to-day govern- 
ment than the Vice President does in the 
Senate, and he is second in line to succession 
to the Presidency. 

A striking thing is the friendliness of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to Capitol visitors. 
Many of them bear names famous through- 
out the country. Yet they are always ready 
to stop and visit when one of their fellow 
Members has guests. 

This personal attention is certainly one of 
the more time consuming features of the 
lives of our Senators and Representatives. 
Another is the official occasions they must 
attend in the evening. This is in addition 
to the very heavy legislative work they must 
do. Being a Senator or Representative is not 
such a cinch as one might think. 





Ohio Republican Members of House Show 
Way to Economy in Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. - THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to learn that a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Republican Congressmen from 
Ohio on February 25 is being given a 
great deal of attention and pub- 
licty. 
and signed by all of the Republican Mem- 
bers from Ohio has given it some special 
attention. The Republican membership 
in the House numbers 17. The fact that 
it recommended a reduction in the Fed- 
eral budget, which reduction was being 
insisted upon by many of our people and 
our newspapers, also added to its impor- 


-tance and newspapers all over the coun- 


try have commented on it. 

My friend, Congressman CLEVENGER, 
from Ohio, has brought to my attention a 
very interesting editorial from the Fort 
Lauderdale News which gives the sub- 
ject most favorable consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this editorial 
be printed in the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. The editorial 
is as follows: 

OuIO REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF HOUSE SHOW 
Way TO EcoNOMY IN OUR GOVERNMENT 
The widely held misconception that the 

average citizen can do little or nothing to 

help reduce Government spending got a big 
kick in the teeth. last week when the entire 

Ohio Republican delegation in the House of 


/Representatives served notice on their col- 


leagues they had unanimously agreed a sub- 
stantial reduction of President Eisenhower's 
$72 billion budget will be in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 

Why did the Ohio Republican delegation 
take this action? Primarily because the citi- 
zens of Ohio have taken up cudgels against 
high Federal taxes and high Government 
spending and through letters to their con- 
gressional representatives they have made it 
clear they want and expect relief. 

These letters brought results. Representa- 
tive THomas JENKINS was one of the Con- 
gressmen who was the recipient of many of 
these letters. After talking the matter over 
with some of his fellow Ohio legislators he 


The fact that it was approved ~ 
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called a meeting of the entire Ohio Repub- 
lican delegation on February 25. At this 
meeting the budgetary situation was thor- 
oughly discussed and ‘after the discussion the 
following resolution was adopted and later 
presented on the floor of the House: 

“The Ohio Republican delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, after 
careful study and evaluation, has unani- 
mously agreed that a substantial reduction 
of the $72 billion budget will be in the best 
interests of the people of the United States. 

“It was further agreed that every proposed 
reduction in the budget, which does not cur- 
tail essential services or endanger the secu- 
rity of our country, will be supported. 

“The action of the Ohio Republican dele- 
gation is the first of its kind with respect to 
the present budget and is in accord with the 
admonition of President Eisenhower and 
Ohio’s own Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, that Congress exercise its in- 
dependent control over Government spend- 
ing.” 

The above resolution was signed by all 17 
Ohio Republican Representatives, who have 
now placed themselves squarely on the record 
for substantial budget cuts, and who will 
have to answer to the citizens of Ohio if they 
fail to live up to their economy pledge. 

This incident demonstrates what can be 
accomplished when citizens of all stripes 
pick up their pens and let their congressional 
Representatives know how they feel about 
things. All too often Congressmen hear only 
from the pressure groups and the individuals 
who want something from the Government 
at all the taxpayers’ expense. Thus we can 
hardly blame our Congressmen for adopting 
the attitude that since the general public 
doesn’t care much one way or the other 
whether or not they go along with the pres- 
sure groups, there’s no harm in giving them 
what they want. 

But now, fortunately, Congressmen are be- 
ginning to hear from Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Doakes back home and they are finding out 
there is a lot more interest on the part of the 
people in reducing taxes and spending than 
they might have realized. And so our Con- 
gressmen are starting to pay some attention 
to what Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doakes are asking 
them, and for the first time in a long while 
they are paying more than mere lipservice 
to the issue of economy in our Government. 

That’s why we would like to dispel the 
idea that the average little citizen can’t do 
anything to reduce his taxes or stop the Fed- 
eral Government from spending so much of 
his tax money. The average citizen can do 
a@ great deal simply by writing a postcard or 
letter to his congressional Representatives 
and letting them know how he or she feels 
about not only high taxes and high spend- 
ing, but about other issues as well. 

Don’t get the idea Congressmen don’t read 
their mail from back home. They all dc it 
religiously and they are quick to note the 
reaction of their constituents to legislation 
coming up before them. 

As we have pointed out before in this 
space, Congressmen are reporting the receipt 
of a very heavy volume of back-home mail 
this session, demanding that action be taken 
by Congress to reduce the budget and cut 
taxes. This is all to the good, and, if any- 
thing, our people should redouble their ef- 
forts in this respect. 

The administration, no doubt, will put 
heavy pressure on the Congress not to reduce 
foreign aid and a host of other nonessential 
Government spending. But if our Congress- 
men have sufficient indication that their 
constituents back home really want these 
unessential expenditures cut out of the 
budget there is a mighty good chance this 
will be accomplished despite the objections 
of the bureaucratic spenders. 

It’s true one letter, by itself, isn’t likely 
to sway a Congressman’s vote. But many 
letters, all asking the same thing, will cause 
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him to stop and ,.hink, as has well been 
proved by the resolution adopted last week 
by the Ohio Republican delegation in the 
House, 

Jack W. Gore. 





Committee on International Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution today—House 
Resolution 186—to change the name of 
our standing committee which deals with 
our relationship to neighboring countries 
and nations abroad from “Committee on 
Foreign Affairs” to “Committee of Inter- 
national Affairs.” My purpose in pro- 
posing the resolution is to point up the 
grave responsibilities of world leader- 
ship which have been imposed upon our 
country. . 

My proposed resolution is not an ex- 
ercise in semantics. Words help to mold 
thinking, and the thinking evoked by the 
words “foreign relations” is bad because 
it pictures our neighboring nations and 
nations beyond the sear as foreign to our 
interests, peopled by foreigners in whose 
welfare presumably we have ne concern, 

The name and existence of the present 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was estab- 
lished in 1822, when we were a country 
barely recovered from the struggle for 
independence from foreign shackles, 
when the War of 1812 was still fresh in 
the minds of our lawmakers, and when 
facilities for traveling were so slow that 
countries in Europe, and particularly in 
Asia, were regarded as being in a different 
world. 

The present situation has not the 
slightest resemblance to the time in 1822 
when the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was established. Nineteenth century 
wars tended to local conflicts, most of 
them foreign encounters which we 
viewed at safe distance, but in this cen- 
tury .we were participants in two world 
wars and even more recently saw the 
necessity for sending our soldiers to far- 
away Korea in defense of our ultimate 
national interests and world peace. 

The airplane, the rocket and, over- 
whelmingly, the consequences of atomic 
energy have reduced space and increased 
interdependence to a degree which not 
even Jules Verne’s imaginative mind 
preconceived. Add to this the world- 
wide menace of gangsterism which goes 
by the name of Soviet communism, and 
we see the utter realism of the word 
“foreign” to describe our relationship 
with the world community of nations. 
The air-mile has not only cut down dis- 
tance but has evoked new and more close- 
ly knit space-time dimensions for good 
and evil. 

Discarding the word “foreign” for 
the word “international” is a vehicle for 
expressing a number of policies and 
points of view. The Republican-domi- 
nated Midwest isolationism would be re- 
pudiated, and for it would be substituted 
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a hospitable reception for the require- 
ments of international cooperation, a 
more realistic appraisal of our significant 
role in the United Nations. 

We would need also to abandon the 
preoccupation with the military aspects 
of our relations with other countries and 
assume a greater responsibility for the 
well-being of our friends and allies. 
Some of this is being done already, but at 
times its grudging and unsystematic 
character impairs its value. Piecemeal 
charity is different from a coordinated 
system of mutual assistance in interna- 
tional relations such as the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan. 

Upon our country has fallen the heavy 
tasks of world leadership. Free nations 
look to us for guidance and help in com- 
bating communism, in developing a 
sound economy. Asiatic peoples watch 
our profession of a new approach to their 
problems to see whether we really mean 
some of the nice things some of us are 
saying about them. It does not help, for 
example, to have a McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, which distinguishes 
between native-born and naturalized cit- 
izens, and which incorporates a racist 
national origins clause governing admis- 
sion of immigrants. 

I do not desire to extend this state- 
ment unduly to scrutinize all the rami- 
fications of my proposed resolution. In 
a way, its purpose should be obvious. 
particularly with this purpose expressed, 
as I have sought here to do, my proposed 
resolution should be adopted as a for- 
ward step in our developing preeminence 
in international relations. 





Those Oil-Rich Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial which effectively points up 
the fallacy of the argument of those who 
attack the Middle East resolution on the 
ground that certain oil-rich countries 
would receive vast amounts of foreign- 
aid funds. 

The following editorial was carried in 
the March 1, 1957, issue of the Wash- 
ington Star; — 

Tuose On-Ricn ARrAss 

One of the more constructive Democratic 
statements on the Eisenhower Middle East 
program has come from the youthful Senator 
Joun KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts. Mr. Ken- 
NEDY is not enthusiastic about the program. 
He is going to vote for it, however, because 
he believes the certain consequences of de- 
feating it would be far more harmful than 
any conceivable consequences of adopting it. 

Senator Kennepy also had a few words 
for those who have been making demagogic 
speeches about what a shameful thing it is 





Middle East—Saudi Arabia and Iraq—have 
received a total of $10 million in aid over the 
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past 5 years. This is what Senator z 
had to say about it: peat 

“The total amount received by a)) 
Arab States in approximately 5 year 
been only $73 million worth of eco 
and technical assistance (and no Military 
grants to speak of). The bulk of our an 
to the Middle East, with actual economic 
assistance expenditures of $237 million, h. 
gone to Israel, and practically none at om 
has gone or is going to oil-rich Arab pote, 
tates. 

“But surely $73 million or $200 Million 
or even $750 million is not an unprecedenteg 
sum with which to bolster the economic 
and political stability of an entire area 
against the spread of Soviet imperialism 
We have spent over $2 billion for this pur. 
pose in Greece alone, roughly $2.5 billion 
in Korea (not counting the war), and nearly 
$2 billion on Formosa and free China The 
amount under debate for the entire Middle 
East area is less than the amount we spenq 
for similar purposes each year—mostly jp 
economic aid—in either Vietnam, Korea, o; 
Formosa alone.” 

These are interesting statistics, and they 
should help the public to maintain some 
degree of perspective the next time an ap. 
guished Senator begins to beat his breast 
over this terrible business of showering 
American dollars on the oil-rich Arabs. 
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A Ceiling on Appropriations and Expendj- 
tures for the Fiscal Year 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrop, I 
include the following statement made by 
me before the Rules Committee March 5, 
1957, in support of House Resolution 170 
which would set a ceiling of $65 billion 
for appropriations and expenditures for 
fiscal year 1958: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Rules 
Committee, I appreciate your courtesy and 
consideration in holding this hearing so 
promptly after the introduction of House 
Resolution 170 on February 19. Such recog- 
nition that the subject matter is of great 
public importance and that time available 
for action is rapidly running out, is both 
welcome and encouraging. 

Going directly to the issues, I plan to deal 
with them in the following order: First, 
is legislative action in this field needed; sec- 
ond, will an amendment of the House rules 
provide the quickest and most nearly ade- 
quate remedy; and third, are the particular 
limitations set forth in House Resolution 
170 reasonable and will they be practicable 
in operation. 

Our forefathers were acutely conscious of 
the danger that the free government they 
were creating and the new individual liber- 
ties they were establishing might be lost by 
uncontrolled national spending and taxation. 
They sought to guard against that danger 
by placing in the Congress the power to col- 
trol spending. More larly they gave 
only to the House of mtatives, the 
Members of which are elected every 2 years, 
the power to originate tax legislation. With 


that power goes the responsibility for taking . 


action to serve the national in- 
terest. A check was given the Presi- 
dent, elected every 4 years, in his power 
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ills passed by the Congress. That sys- 
a well for the first century and a 
palf of our existence as a nation. 

During the last 30 years our Federal ap- 

priations and taxes have grown astro- 
Pmnically. Our national debt has reached 

portions. With minor excep- 
stage ie Federal Government must at some 
time collect taxes to pay for both the portion 
of current spending which is to be financed 
by current receipts and the portion which 
js financed by borrowings to be repaid in 
later years. the Government has 
saddled the public with the need for paying 
nearly $8 billion a year as interest on the 
existing national debt. 

In addition, we have in recent years fallen 
into the dangerous habit of authorizing 
small starts on big projects, and thus in a 
way committing future administrations to 
pay hundreds of millions of dollars to com- 
plete them in later years. 

These two items, interest on the national 
debt and commitments for huge so-called 
public works, reclamation projects, etc., are 
largely responsible for the so-called uncon- 
trollable expenditures. In themselves they 
create a very serious situation. Some, among 
them a distinguished Member of the Con- 

who has devoted years to the study of 
government finance, think it may now be 
too late to stop the terrifying course upon 
which we have embarked. 

We are considering this year the highest 
peacetime budget in our history. I do not 
need to spend time on the dollars involved 
or the particular projects covered by that 
budget. I am sure every member of this 
committee has them vividly in mind and 
that each has been forced to face up to the 
facts of that budget by the wave of indig- 
nation and resentment which has spread 
across the country and which constituents 
have, I am sure, pressed upon the attention 
of every Member of Congres. The trend of 
spending and spending and taxing and tax- 
ing must be reversed. I happen to believe 
that can be done. 

It seemed to me that the only remedy, as 
far as the fiscal year 1958 is concerned, lies 
in Congress. As one Member I tried to find a 
way which might bring the problem before 
the House for full discussion and quick ac- 
tion. House Resolution 170 was the result. 

It took only brief study to convince me 
that it was not necessary to propose a bill or 
a resolution which would require joint ac- 
tion. Corrective power lies in the House, and 
therefore it seems that action by the House 
is all that is necessary, at least as a first step. 
Further study and discussion with those I 
consider well informed in this field led to the 
idea to propose the particular amendment 
which is before you. Timing for such an 
amendment seemed right. February 15, the 
date by which section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act required a joint commit- 
tee to present a legislative budget, had passed 
without any action by the committees of 
either the Senate or House. Accordingly 
House Resolution 170 was drawn up and in- 
troduced. : 

Section 188 reads as follows: 

“LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Finance and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, or duly author- 
ized subcommittees thereof, are authorized 
and directed to meet jointly at the beginning 
of each regular session of Congress and after 
study and consultation, giving due considera- 
tion to the budget recommendations of the 
President, report to their respective Houses 
& legislative budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year, inel the estimated overall Federal 


receipts amd expenditures for such year. 
Such report shall contain a recommendation 
for the maximum amount to be appropriated 
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for expenditure in such year which’shal! in- 
clude such an amount to be reserved for de- 
ficiencies as may be deemed necessary by 
euch committees. If the estimated receipts 
exceed the estimated expenditures, such re- 
port shall contain a recommendation for a 
reduction in the public debt. Such report 
shall be made by February 15. 

“(b) The report shall be accompanied by 
@ concurrent resolution adopting such 
budget, and fixing the maximum amount to 
be appropriated for expenditure in such 
year. If the estimated expenditures exceed 
the estimated receipts, the concurrent reso- 
lution shall include a section substantially 
as follows: “That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the public debt shall be increased 
in an amount equal to the amount by which 
the estimated expenditures for the ensuing 


‘fiscal year exceed the estimated receipts, such 


amount being $ ore 

House Resolution 170 would add this para- 
graph to section 138: 

“(c) The aggregate amount which may be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, shall not exceed $65 billion; 
that expenditures for said year shall not 
exceed $65 billion; and that any revenues re- 
ceived during said fiscal year in excess of 
$65 billion shall be applied one-half to the 
reduction of the national debt and the other 
half to the reduction of taxes.” 

I am satisfied that if sent to the floor by 
this committee, House Resolution 170 will 
provide a basis for full debate and enable the 
House to work its will. I am also satisfied 
that if the House adopts the resolution, com- 
mittees of the House will do their best to 
conform to it and that they can do so. 
Please note that the amendment is in the 
nature of emergency legislation, effective 
only for fiscal year 1958. 

Adoption of the resolution under discus- 
sion will go far to restore the public’s confi- 
dence in Congress. 

Going back to the terms of the resolution, 
the first clause fixes $65 billion as the limit 


- On aggregate appropriations for fiscal 1958, 


and that same figure as the limit on expend- 
itures for that year. Control of expendi- 
tures is the more important. With budget 


‘ figures of the magnitude of those before us, 


it seems entirely reasonable that a cut of 
approximately 10 percent could be made. I 
do not think in terms of a 10-percent cut in 
all appropriations, but the overall target of 

10 percent seems reasonable. 

Among the additional reasons for that 
view are the following: 

(1) Sixty-five billion dollars is approxi- 
mately the amount of expenditures for fiscal 
year 1956. 

(2) I have beer advised, and some who 
advised me will testify here today, that there 
is ample room to cut expenditures’ and ap- 
propriations to at least the limit suggested 
without endangering the national economy 
or the national security. In some cases this 
might require deferring natural resources 
development items, rather than going at 
them full scale this year. 

_(3) Opinions will differ as to particular 
cases where cuts can be made. Just as a 
starter I would eliminate Federal aid to 
schools, and that might mean as much as 
$500 million in fiscal 1958. 

Last year the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate provided funds for 
starting activity on more than 50 separate 
projects which had not been included in 
the President’s budget, and which were not, 
therefore, regarded as being of pressing im- 
portance. If those projects are all com- 
pleted they will involve costs running into 
the hundreds of millions over a foreseeable 
future. I am not able to suggest which 
of those items ean be canceled out or at 
least deferred, but I submit those projects 
require careful and determined study to fix 
the cuts which can be made. 
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The program I am suggesting will require 
an intensive reexamination of all grant-in- 
aid programs and it shculd provide adequate 
pressures to enforce additional economies 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
National Government operations. 

After House Resolution 170 had been in- 
troduced, I discovered that there had been 
House action a few years ago which estab- 
lished a sound precedent for that resolution. 

When section 138 in the House Rules be- 
came effective in 1947, the Appropriations 
and Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Appropriations and Ways and Means 
Committees of the House formed a joint 
committee to consider the budget submitted 
by the President in January of that year 
and to develop the legislative budget con- 
templated by section 138. In February 1947, 
Congressman TaBER reported to the House 
and Senator Brinces reported to the Senate 
the following recommendations: 

“The joint committee, therefore, submits 
the following findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

“(1) The committee finds that the esti- 
mated overall receipts assuming enactment 
of legislation with respect to excise taxes and 
postal revenues will be $39.1 billion compared 
with a budget estimate of $38.9 billion. 

“(2) The committee recommends a ceiling 
on expenditures for the fiscal year 1948 of 
$31.5 billion as compared with the budget 
estimate of $37.5 billion. 

“(3) The committee finds that the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures will be $7.6 
billion compared with the budget estimate 
of $1.4 billion. 

“(4) The committee recommends that the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1948 shall not 
exceed $24 billion compared with the budget 
estimate of $28.6 billion. 

“(5) The committee recommends the in- 
clusion of a reserve for deficiencies which 
might be expended in the fiscal year 1948 of 
$250 million compared with a budget recom- 
mendation of $25 million. 

“(6) The committee recommends that a 
portion of excess receipts over expenditures 
be applied on the public debt. 

“(7) The committee believes that the pro- 
posed reductions which in the main become 
effective beginning July 1, 1947, substantial- 
ly 2 years after the termination of hostili- 
ties, will not impair the national economy. 


“Summary 


| Budget | Joint com- 
(billions)} mittee 
| (billions) 
“Estimate of overall receipts, as- 
suming enactment of legisla- 
tion as hereinbefore indicated __ 38.9 39.1 
“Estimate of overall expendi- 
WE Miginddc thant debaeeceave 37.5 31.5 
“Excess of réceipts_....---.. 1.4 7.6 


“Maximum amount to be appro- 

priated for and which may be 

obligated in fiscal year 1948____- 32.2 27.0 
“Maximum amount for expendi- 

ture of 1948 appropriations in 

fiseal year 1948_..............-. 28.6 24.0 
“Reservation for deficiencies 

which would be expended in 

ro 025 . 250” 








Those recommendations were accompanied 
by a resolution which read as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the judg- 
ment of the Congress, based upon presently 
available information, that revenues during 
the period of the fiscal year 1948 will ap- 
proximate $39.1 billion and that expendi- 
tures during such fiscal year should not ex- 
ceed $31.5 billion, of which latter amount 
not more than. $25.1 billion would be in con- 
sequence of appropriations hereafter made 
available for obligation in such fiscal year.” 
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That resolution was adopted without 
change by the House. In the Senate, how- 
ever, an amendment was adopted which 
would reduce the requested budget total by 
only $4,500,000,000 instead of the $6 billion 
cut for which the House had voted. Con- 
ferees were unable to agree, so the concur- 
rent resolution was not adopted. The record 
stood, however, that the House had expressed 
its judgment that an overall cut of $6 billion 
could and should be made and the Senate 
had gone on record for a cut of only $4,500,- 
000,000. For our purposes here today, we 
may ignore the difference between those cuts. 
The points I desire to emphasize are that by 
its action the House expressed its Judgment 
and its committees respected and conformed 
to that judgment. 

The last clause of House Resolution 170 
dealing with the application of any excess 
of revenues over expenditures would, of 
course, have only the force, but, like the 
other clauses I have discussed, it wotld 
have the force of a formal expression of the 
sober judgment of the House. 

It is often said that ours is a big country 
and it needs a big government. I agree, but 
I submit that big government must oper- 
ate within constitutional limits and that 
bigness in government is not justifiaole as 
an end in itself. 

The task ahead calls for courage and de- 
termination to exercise our constitutional 
powers and to perform our constitutional 
duties in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole. 

I hope this committee will report favor- 
ably on House Resolution 170. In closing I 
should like again to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the careful attention which all 
members of this committee are giving to 
this resolution. 





Senator Johnson Shows Wisdom in His 
Senate Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, February 28, there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Wellington 
Leader of Wellington, Tex. This edi- 
torial was written by the publisher and 
editor of this fine weekly newspaper, Mr. 
Deskins Wells. It concerns our able Sen- 
ate majority leader, the Honorable Lyn- 
DON JoHNSON, the senior Senator from 
Texas. Mr. Wells, in his splendid edi- 
torial style, has expressed in clear and 
concise language the feeling of many-on 
a most important subject. 

The article follows: 

Lynpon JoHNson, Senate Democratic 
leader, has been doing something that this 
observer has contended should have been 
done over the years. He does not follow the 
seniority rule totally in his recommendations 
for committee appointments. In some in- 
stances, he has been criticized by extreme 
liberais and in others by conservatives, de- 
pending on who was affected; but he has 
stuck with his guns in trying to get the best 
man appointed as chairman of various com- 
mittees regardless of some slight difference in 
seniority. The seniority rule has always 


seemed inefficient if applied absolutely. Ex- 
perience in any work is valuable and should 
be taken into consideration. But just be- 
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cause a man has served 30 years in the Senate 
does not mean necessarily that he knows 
more about the work of a certain committee 
than say some more forceful and intelligent 
man who has served only 20 years on the same 
committee. The more elderly man might be 
growing senile or he might be known as an 
irresponsible leader to the members of his 
own party. The seniority rule should never 
be rigid either in business or in government. 
Senator JonHnson has also done another 
commendable thing as Senate leader and it 
was also a departure from the old hidebound 
rules. He has seen to it each Democratic 
freshman Senator was appointed to at least 
one important committee. This will tend to 
increase the strength and usefulness of his 
party in future years. By contrast the Re- 
publicans followed the old tradition and 
shunted their freshmen to committees that 
are of little importance. If you know any- 
thing about how rigid those old seniority 
rules used to be, then you can realize that 
it takes courage to exercise and maintain 
leadership of the JoHNson variety. 





Scenes From the Hungarian Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article appearing 
in the religious magazine, Gospel Advo- 
cate, under date of January 17, 1957, 
relative to conditions in Hungary be re- 
produced in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article, Scenes From the Hun- 
garian Border, is a very moving account 
of conditions in that area of the trou- 
bled world, and I believe Members of 
Congress and others will find this first- 
hand report of interest. ‘The article 
follows: 

SceNES FROM THE HUNGARIAN BORDER 
(By Otis Gatewood) 

My family and I, with Bob Hare, have just 
returned from the Hungarian border. It had 
rained last night and frozen as it fell, so the 
highway was covered with It took us 
2% hours to travel 40 miles from Vienna to 
Nickelsdorf—the village near the border. Ice 
on top of snow made the highway very dan- 
gerous. It was 5° below zero and the cold 
winds that were blowing in from Siberia 
drifted snow and sand across the highway. 
We thought surely that no refugees would 
cross the border in such cold dreary weather. 

As we drove into Nickelsdorf we stopped to 
ask directions, but the two men and the 
woman could speak no German or English— 
they were Hungarian refugees. We took 
their pictures and drove a short distance and 
saw a German Red Cross truck. We stopped 
to take a picture of it and learned that we 
were in front of the Hungarian refugee sta- 
tion. It was time for their noon soup, and 
they were eating. Five hundred had crossed 
the border at Nickelsdorf alone last night. 
The fog, in spite of the bitter cold, had 





helped them cross without being detected. 


Very few of the refugees could speak Ger- 
man or English, but we talked to several 
through a young Holland Red Cross worker 
who was contributing his time without pay 
to help the refugees. He could speak eight 
languages. The refugees were extremely 
friendly tous. Brother Hare asked for Hun- 
garian coins, as souvenirs, and we had to beg 
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them to stop giving them to us. About 15 
percent of those who cross the border are 
young men, but some families with Children 
were there. We saw no old people. 4 man 
with a fur cap pinned a freedom fighter pin 
om my coat. I reached out to shake his hand 
in thanks. He took my hand and then jj; 
between his and my hand knocking ther, 
apart and said: “Hungarian-Russian.” He 
then took my hand again and grippeq it 
tightly and shook it heartily and said: “Hun. 
garian-American.” 

We wanted to go to the border, so the Red 
Cross worker from Holland volunteered to 95 
wth us. We thought we would be stopped at 
the Austrian border patrol, but he got the 
Austrian guards to raise the bars and let y; 
enter “no man’s land.” The worker showeg 
us where he would go at night to get women 
and children to help them on across. The 
actual line between Hungary and Austria |; 
marked with Austrian flags. I got out of the 
car to take a picture of the flags, and just as 
I did I heard a gun fire. The worker pointe 
out a Russian gun shack about a quarter of 
a mile to the left of the road. My wife 
wanted to turn around, but the worker as- 
sured us that we could go all the way to the 
Hungarian roadblock. 

When we arrived at the Hungarian roaq 
blockade we could see the Hungarian guard 
with his gun about a hundred yards away. 
The worker waved for him to come over. 
He hesitated and walked in the opposite di- 
rection and looked closely. He then raised 
his gun and fired, and then walked in our 
direction. He allowed us to take his picture 
as we shook hands with him. We gave him 
a gift and he walked away a short distance 
and fired his gun again. The firing of the 
gun was evidently to convince someone not 
too far away that he was faithfully perform- 
ing his duty. We asked the Red Cross worker 
if the Hungarian and Russian guards ever 
shot the refugees. He said: “They shoot into 
the air to scare the people.” 

Four refugees—a man and wife and their 
two small daughters—asked if they might 
ride back to Vienna with us. Since it was 
New Year's Day, the camp Officials were 
lenient and granted them permission. They 
had left Budapest yesterday at 3 p. m., and 
traveled by train until 10 p.m. They then 
walked through fields and woods from 10 
p. m. yesterday until 6 a. m. today when they 
arrived in Nickelsdorf. Almost all refugees 
cross the border at night unless it is extreme- 
ly foggy so that they can cross at daytime. 
This family showed us bruises on their legs 
where they fell into ditches, ran into stumps, 
or fell into holes that were covered with 
snow. When they arrived at Nickelsdorf this 
morning they were covered with water, snow, 
and ice to their hips. They were given new 
shoes, socks, and underclothes by the Red 
Cross. They said they dodged from bullets 
several times. We asked: “How does it feel 
to walk across the border at night?” The 
wife replied: “Like walking on eggs.” 

One man and his wife tried to cross the 
border one night by boat on a lake. There 
was a heavy fog and they rowed in circles 
most of the night. The next morning they 
determined their course and finally came 
to the Austrian side, but they learned that 
their baby had frozen to death during sleep 
the night before. One lawyer of Budapest 
tried to cross the border with his 14 children. 
The baby cried and they were detected and 
returned to Hungary. We were told that 
those caught are sent to prison for 4 years. 
Some of the babies that arrive in the Red 
Cross camps in the Austrian border town are 
drugged with morphine or strong alcohv! to 
keep them from crying in crossing. Some 
must be taken to hospitals immediately 
revive and save them from the ¢@rugs. 

Many of you who read this article would 
like to know what you can do to help the 
Hungarian refugees. Most of them are taken 
immediately to separation camps where they 
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to other nations—to America, Can- 
Germany, England, etc. Their needs are 
aived for quite well by these nations. But 
some of the refugees prefer to stay in Austria 
with the hope that some day before too long 
they can return to Hungary. This small na- 
tion, Austria; needs help to care for those who 
ere. 

~~ Hare and his family arrived here in 
Vienna 2 weeks ago to begin preaching the 
in this city. I suggest that you con- 
tact him to learn how best you can help. 
perhaps through him you could help a defi- 
nite refugee family here in Vienna. In this 
way Brothes Hare might be able to win them 
for the truth, and some day when they return 
to Hungary they would be Christians and 
would perhaps be the means of establishing 
the church in Hungary. If you desire more 
information, write Bob Hare, Krottenbach- 
strasse 281, Vienna, Austria. He is not here 
primarily to help the refugees, but to preach 
the Gospel to the Austrian people, but per- 
haps you could work through him to help the 
refugees. Why not send him a contribution 
to help him get the church established in this 
city? He knows best how to use your 
money to the greatest advantage, to help the 

people in this part of the world. 
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School-Construction Bill Is a Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the need 
of adequate facilities for the education 
of our children is recognized by all 
sound-thinking Americans. 

Congress and the administration have 
been considering this need for a long 
time, but have done little to remedy the 
problem. The time has come for action 
and I respectfully urge my colleagues 
to delay no longer in enacting the much- 
needed legislation that will make school 
construction a reality. 

Under leave already granted me I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a very 
timely editorial on the subject that ap- 
peared in the February 6 issue of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. The edito- 
rial follows: 

Let’s Get Busy ON THE SCHOOL-AID PROGRAM 

It is difficult in this State and Nation 
to overstate the need for new schools or 
to underestimate the size of the financing 
problems posed by an adequate school-con- 
struction program. As President Eisenhower 
observed last week, coming to terms with 
the issues will require “the next decade the 
greatest expansion of educational opportu- 
nity in our history.” 

To help State and local governments build 
the needed schools and ,equally important, 
to pay for them, Mr. Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted to Congress a $2 billion Federal 
assistance . Essentially, the pro- 
gram is the same as that which was defeated 
last year; the principal change is the short- 
See EE nee trem 8.00 8 years. 

e President is asking approval of a four- 
Point scheme. Under its terms, Federal 
money would be given to the States in direct 
grants, which would have to be matched by 
State and local governments. Federal money 
also would be available to buy bonds local 
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school districts can't sell at reasonable rates 
of interest, to support bonds issued by State 
school-financing agencies, and to strengthen 
school construction planning. 

There’s no doubt that substantial Federal 
help is needed to lick the school construction 
problem. Every community with a growing 
population or an aging school plant has 
come to recognize the problem as the most 
expensive of local issues. Every State is 
harassed by calis for help from its member 
cities and towns. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment has resources of sufficient size and 
readiness to plug gaping holes in the build- 
ing program. 

Here in Rhode Island, needs in local com- 
munities are pilling up. Warwick faces a 
$19 million recommended construction pro- 
gram. Cranston is being driven to the finan- 
cial wall by its problem. Even the smallest 
towns are busy at special financial town 
meetings, trying to raise new bond issues or 
supplementary issues to build, Pawtucket 
has closed 13 elementary schools because of 
hazardous conditions; its tab for new build- 
ings will be heavy. 

The State has come slowly to grips with 
the problem. While it always has insisted 
that it is historically responsible for opera- 
tion of schools, only in recent years has it 
been willing to match its responsibility with 
dollars. Now it is being asked somewhat 
gingerly to adopt a school construction bill 
with $750,000 earmarked for help in retiring 
school construction debt. The bill has yet 
to be submitted to the legislature. 

But if the State has come late to the fight 
and with scant funds, it actually can do lit- 
tle more unless its whole revenue structure 
is overhauled to produce more tax dollars. 
It’s an irrefutable fact that Rhode Island 
cannot do much more to help school con- 
struction unless and until the administra- 
tion and the general assembly are willing to 
run the political risks of raising existing 
taxes. or imposing new taxes. 

The help the President would give Rhode 
Island is substantial. In direct grants alone, 
the State would get $886,000 each year for 
4 years if it undertook to find annual match- 
ing funds of $1,316,000. Whether the level 
of matching funds could be maintained over 
the life of the program without new State 
taxation is difficult tosay. Certainly, on the 
basis of experience, acceptance of Federal 
aid eventually will require approval of new 
taxes. 

If the State means business, however, it 

can do no less than approve the State aid 
bill, which also contains provisions for ac- 
ceptance of Federal aid. In fact, if it does 
not pass the State aid measure, it won’t 
be able to get Federal aid, since it won't 
meet standards in the Eisenhower program. 
Approval of a State plan, for instance, de- 
pends in part on the designation of the State 
education department as the sole admin- 
istrative agency for handling the Federal 
money. 
_ The legislature may have to go even further 
than approving the designation of an admin- 
istrative agency. The Federal bill also re- 
quires submission of evidence that steps 
have been taken toward modifying or remov- 
ing restrictive debt and tax limits and other 
obstacles to the financing of construction 
of urgently needed school facilities from 
local tax sources. That’s a lot of ground to 
cover in this State. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a long row to hoe 
before his aid bill is passéd, even in amended 
form. Rhode Island, too, has a lot to do if 
it is to help local communities build schools 
and is to be in a position to accept Federal 
aid. Congress and the general assembly 
can best serve the cause of education by 
getting about their chores as quickly as pos- 
sible. Youngsters can’t stop growing to wait 
for what they need now. 
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For Truth About the South—Negroes Seek 
To Oust St. Paul Commissioner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 28, 1957, it was my 
privilege to insert in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news article 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Tuesday, February 26, issue of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, one of the fine 
daily newspapers of my district. The 
article, which was entitled “Minnesota 
Official Says North Misinformed on 
Negro in South,” was an account of an 
interview with Mr. Milton Rosen, com- 
missioner of public utilities in St. Paul, 
Minn., on the occasion of his recent visit 
to Birmingham. In the interview, Mr. 
Rosen stated that it was his opinion that 
northerners were receiving a great deal 
of misinformation on the Negro’s condi- 
tion in the South. 

On last Monday, March 4, another 
article appeared in the Birmingham 
News. This article reported that certain 
Negroes in St. Paul were demanding that 
Mr. Rosen resign his position as com- 
missioner of public utilities for that city. 
With it all, Mr. Rosen is sticking by his 
guns and reasserts that people in the 
North are, in fact, misinformed about 
conditions in the Southern States. 

It seems that, in certain parts of this 
country, it is politically dangerous for an 
officeholder to tell the truth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp this last newspaper 
article. The news article follows: 

NEGROES SEEK To Oust Sr. Pau. 
COMMISSIONER 
(By Paul Hogan) 

A St. Paul, Minn., commissioner has been 
criticized in his home city for remarks he 
made on a recent visit to Birmingham con- 
cerning the Negro condition in the South. 

Milton Rosen, commissioner of public util- 
ities in St. Paul, was asked to resign his 
council post in a letter signed by four offi- 
cers of the Dining Car Employees Union, 
Local 516. 

Ernest C. Cooper, acting executive secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Urban League, who is 
a Negro, also criticized Rosen’s statements. 

A Birmingham News story last week quoted 
Rosen as saying that northerners receive 
@ lot of misinformation concerning the 
Negro’s condition in the South. 

After hearing the criticism, Rosen ex- 
plained that the people in the North are 
not completely informed about conditions 
in the South, 

He said the News’ story, with the excep- 
tion of “rabble rousers,” expressed his views. 

Rosen was quoted as saying that “rabble 
rousers have told us that Negroes are terri- 
bly mistreated.” 

In St. Paul, Rosen reiterated, “many 
thoughtful white people are trying to help 
the Negroes. Progress is being made. The 
situation is improving in housing, 6c .col 
facilities, and recreational facilites.” 
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“what I said is true,” Rosen added. “We 
do not at all times get the complete picture 
of conditions in the South.” 

Cooper, quoted in a St. Paul newspaper, 
said he could not understand how Rosen 
could hold the opinions he expressed “when 
the Supreme Court, outstanding sociologists, 
public officials, reliable leaders, and his own 
political party have made it a matter of 
record that Negroes in the South are not ac- 
corded their basic rights as free citizens. 

“If the bombing of homes and Negro 
churches, as well as other acts of violence 
which attend the efforts of Negroes in the 
South to secure their rights to vote, ride 
buses, and attend school in an unsegregated 
manner are not evidence of mistreatment 
then I am at a loss to define it.” 

Cooper called Rosen’s remarks “a distinct 
slap in the face to those individuals in the 
North and South, who are valiantly striving 
for the realization of the principle of our 
democratic society, a quality of opportunity 
for all.” 

Mayor James W. Morgan said that he in- 
tended to write the newspaper and answer to 
the criticisms. 

“It is so obvious now that there are ele- 
ments up there who don’t want the good peo- 
ple to know what is actually going on down 
here,” the mayor said. 

“They want the people to think Negroes 
are all mistreated down here.” 

In a letter to Morgan, that accompanied 
clippings from the Pioneer Press, Rosen said, 
“No matter who you tell the truth to some- 
times you step on other people’s toes.” 

The dining car employees local asked that 
Rosen resign from the council. 

Rosen was first elected to a commission 
seat in St. Paul in 1930. He also has ex- 
tensive automobile and auto tire business 
interests. 

He made his remarks regarding the Negro 
situation in the South voluntarily at a press 
conference in Mayor Morgan’s office last 
Tuesday. 

Rosen had been in Birmingham several 
days, coming here to inspect the U. 8. Pipe 
& Foundry Co. facilities in connection with 
the purchase of pipe from the company by 
the city of St. Paul. 

The News’ story concerning Rosen’s re- 
marks was incorporated in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recoro last week by Congressman 
GrorGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


Textile Industry May Get Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a disturbing story in the New 
York Times which recently reported that 
420,000 shirts made of Japanese cloth 
in Hong Kong this year are on order in 
the United States. I do not at this time 
have any information beyond that which 
appears in the article from the Times 
of February 24, 1957. But I think that 
this report calls for close scrutiny by my 
colleagues with a view to determining 
whether the self-imposed embargo by 
Japan on textile imports is being sub- 
verted by shipments through other ports. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, the article to which I have referred 
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is printed in full in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TExTILe INDUSTRY May Get SuRGERY—REDUC- 
TION IN OvuTPUT Is HELD SOLUTION FOR 
Business Stump, Prorir DECLINE 

(By Carl Spielvogel) 

Further surgery, in the form of greater 
production cutbacks, is being bed to 
restore a healthy tone to the sluggish textile 
industry. 

Business in the industry generally has been” 
in the doldrums for several months. There 
are few signs that might be interpreted as 
indicating an immediate resurgence. 

The strongest business is centering around 
blends of Dacron and cotton, and nylon. As 
@ result some of these goods are in tight 
supply. 

In instances where other merchandise is 
being sold in volume, profits are practically 
negligible. Market reports have indicated 
that some goods are being sold on a break- 
even basis in the hope that remaining stocks 
can be sold more profitably when the market 
stabilizes. 

PRICES PUSHED DOWN 

Prices generally have been pushed down- 
ward. For example, prices for the 80-square 
print cloth, the most popular unfinished 
cotton fabric, have been about 18% cents 
a yard in recent days. A year ago the price 
was about 205, cents a yard. 

The continuation of this generally un- 
satisfactory situation has caused many 
textile men to decide that they will not 
weave goods for inventory. The result has 
been production curtailments at several mills. 
Among those affected are Berkshire Hatha- 
way, Inc., Deering Milliken & Co., and the 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 

* While this is believed to be a step in the 

right direction, many textile men contend 

that it is not widespread enough. For years 
most producers of print cloth yarn goods have 
been running their plants with three shifts 

working 6 days a week. . 

Some industry leaders are urging the adop- 
tion of a 5-day week. Such a move, they say, 
would help bring production more in with 
demand. . 

One leading executive said that the gravity 
of the situation demanded that the industry 
invoke a self-imposed, 4-day work week for 
the second quarter of the year. 

RESULT: HIGHER COSTS 


While this admittedly would run costs 
higher, he said the action would place pro- 
ducers’ stocks in good shape for the final 6 
months and enable them to recoup any earlier 
losses. 

Many textile men trace the industry’s 
troubles back to the end of last year when 
inventory liquidation first began to depress 
prices. The presence of a quarter-billion 
yards of low-priced imports from Japan con- 
tributed to the decline. 

The situation has been made worse by what 
millmen term overly cautious buying by 
apparel manufacturers. But with prices de- 
clining, garment makers cannot be blamed 
for holding back on some orders. The cur- 
rent depressed price structure has caused 
them to feel that they can obtain the fabrics 
for a lower price if they wait. . 

Apparel makers, in turn, have had to con- 


» tend with retailers who also are being cau- 


tious about their buying and striving to Keep 
their inventories low. 

Last spring’s cool weather hurt. retailers’ 
sales of goods. Then at the end of the year 
unseasonably warm weather caused their 
winter sales of heavy outerwear to lag. 

The effects of the textile market’s weakness 
are becoming evident in related areas. In 
January business of textile finishing plants 
declined an estimated 20 percent from last 
year. . 
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Several textile concerns have found it nec. 
essary to cut the amount of dividends to bp 
paid to shareholders, Recently Textron, In; 
cut its 40-cent quarterly dividend to 25 cen,’ 
The quarterly payment of Bates was droppeq 
from 20 cents to 12% cents, and Berkshire 
Hathaway reduced its’ quarterly divideng 
from 25 cents to 15 cents. 

J. Spencer Love, chairman of Burlingtoy 
Industries, Inc., has told shareholders th ; 
dividends would be jeopardized if earnings 
continued to decline at the present rate. 

There also is the possibility of labor gis. 
cord that would involve about 40,000 New 
England millhands. Workers in about 109 
plants in the northern region will be seeking 
wage increases on contracts expiring Apri) 15, 

Thus far two of the area’s major manufac. 
turers have split on offers made to the Texije 
Workers Union of America. Berkshire Hath. 
away has rejected the union’s demands for 
increases and has proposed that the present 
pay scales be continued. 

Bates Manufacturing, however, has askeq 
the union to take a pay slash amounting to 
14 cents an hour. The union has rejecteq 
Bates’ proposal. 

OTHER IMPORTS FEARED 

The 235 million square-yard limit on Japa- 
nese exports to the United States for each of 
the next 5 years has given the industry some 
protection. But some executives have saiq 
privately that they should have held out for 
comprehensive protection against shipments 
from other areas, such as Hong Kong and 
India. 

Fear has been expressed that goods may 
start to stream in from those places. Last 
week the men’s shirt industry said that large 
shipments of shirts from Hong Kong might 
nullify gains made through the Japanese 
accord. ; 

Trade reports indicate that United States 
orders on shirts made in Hong Kong of Japa- 
nese cloth this year already amount to about 
420,000 dozen, compared with 650,000 dozen 
shipped from Japan in all of 1956. 

An industry spokesman said this might 
mean that Japan was violating the agreement 
by using Hong Kong as a diversionary port 
and that an incipient threat to the United 
States industry had arisen. 


Federal Trade Commission Order Invali- 
dated Should Be Appealed to United 
States Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting a let- 
ter from Mr. George J. Burger, repre- 
senting the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, together with a 
news report from the New York Times, 
dated March 1, 1957, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Because of the importance 
of the legal issue involved in the inter- 
pretation of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
many of the friends of small business are 
of the firm opinion that an appeal of the 
decision reported in this case should be 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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The letter and news report follow: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
subject: Quantity discount rule for the rub- 
per tire industry. 
Hon. Joz EvINs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOE: It is my hope, 
pecause of your great interest, as chairman 
of the subcommittee who explored this and 
other matters in Federal regulatory agencies, 
that you will find time to insert in the Recorp 
the report as published in the New York 
Times today. 

As you know, this case was originally in- 
stituted by the House Small Business Com- 
mittee recommendations in April of 1947, and 
you well know the handling of this case that 
was brought out during the hearings before 
your subcommittee. 

In view of its importance it is our hope 
that the Federal Trade ion and the 
Department of Justice will appeal the deci- 
sion to the United States Supreme Court, 
and I believe the subject matter will be of 
vital interest to your colleagues in having it 
prought to their attention through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you in advance, and with very 
high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


[From the New York Times of March 1, 1957] 


DiscouNT LIMITS ON TIRES REFUSED—COURT 
INVALIDATES FTC RULE FORBIDDING SPECIAL 
PRICING ON More THAN A CaRLOAD—BLOW 
To SMALL DEALERS—JUDGMENT Is CALLED A 
Victory FoR 20 BIG MANUFACTURERS FIGHT- 
ING OrDER SINCE 1951 
WASHINGTON, February 28.—In a ruling of 

interest to dealers and users of automobile 
tires the Federal court of appeals today in- 
validated a Federal Trade Commission order 
limiting discounts on bulk purchases of 
tires to single-carload orders. 

The judgment was a victory for 20 major 
tire manufacturers anc dealers who have 
been fighting the order since it was promul- 
gated in 1951. It was deemed a defeat for 
small dealers who have contended that 
quantity discounts based on large orders gave 
the larger concerns a competitive advantage. 

Proponents of bulk discounts on larger 
quantities contend that the effect of the 
PTC order would have been to increase the 
price of tires to the consumer. 

The order placed a quantity limit on tires 
and tubes made of natural or synthetic rub- 
ber of 20,000 pounds ordered for delivery at 
one time. Twenty-thousand pounds is the 
weight of 1 carload. 


FTC CITED TRUST LAW 


The Commission based its order on au- 
thority conferred. upon it by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which prohibits discriminatory 
discounts, rebates; and allowances tending 
to destroy competition. The section of the 
act in question provides that “the Federal 
Trade Commission may fix and establish 
quantity limits as to particular classes of 
commodities where it finds that available 
purchasers in greater quantities are so few 
as to render differentials on account thereof 
unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

Major tire makers and dealers have been 
fighting the order on the grounds that it 
was arbitrary and capricious, not based on 
actual findings, and that they were denied 
procedural rights when the rule was made. 

The court of appeals limited its ruling to 
the question of the FPTC’s findings. The for- 
mal findings, it asserted, did not include a 
determination that “available purchasers in 
quantities greater than a carload are so few 
as to differentials on account thereof 
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unjustly discriminative or promotive of 
monopoly.” 
NO QUESTION OF FACT 


“Instead of dealing directly with that 
question of fact in its findings,” the court 
declared, “the Commission seems to have 
been primarily concerned with the fewness of 
available purchasers in annual dollar vol- 
umes greater than $60,000. Obviously a find- 
ing concerning that does not support a rule 
fixing a quantity limit of one 20,000-pound 
carload.” 

The first of three formal findings by the 
Commission stated that purchasers in an- 
nual volumes of $600,000 were so few that 
differentials in their favor were unjustly dis- 
criminatory against purchasers in smaller 
quantities. Ms 

George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, urged 
Assistant Attorney General Victor Hansen, 
in charge of the Department of Justice’s 
Antitrust Division, to appeal the decision to 
the Supreme Court. He said it was impor- 
tant to small business that the Commission’s 
order be upheld. The federation has been 
advocating strict limitations on quality dis- 
counts since 1947.. 

The opinion was written by Judge Wilbur 
K. Miller, with the concurrence of Judges E. 
Barrett Prettyman and George T. Washing- 
ton. They comprised the panel that heard 
the ease. 

Their ruling sustained a judgment of Fed- 
eral District Judge Alexander Holtzoff. This 
was appealed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Among the companies involved were B. F. 
Goodrich Co., General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., United States Rubber Co., West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., and the American Oil Co. 

Lawyers who argued for the companies 
were Mathias F. Correa and Edgard Barton, 
of New York; Hammond E. Chaffetz, of Wash- 
ington; and David L. Dickson, of Chicago. 
James H. Durkin, of the Department of Jus- 
tice, argued for the Government. 





Self-Determination for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
England Committee for Self-Determi- 
nation for Cyprus, comprised of out- 
standing citizens, has forwarded me a let- 
ter and certain views and under unani- 
mous consent I am inserting them in the 
RecorD. Mr. Paul Buck, director of the 
Harvard University Library, is the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

For sometime past I have been inter- 
ested in the question of self-determina- 
tion-for Cyprus and believe that I was 
one of the fitst in this body to come out 
for this objective. 

Moreover, I strongly protested the 
treatment given Bishop Makarios and 
communicated my views to the State 
Department in an effort to end the dis- 
order and carnage so unhappily afflicting 
the liberty-seeking people of that is- 
land. 7 

This question goes to the very root of 
our fundamental political beliefs. Either 
we believe in self-determination for 
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Cyprus, or we reject a principle that 
has been sacred to this Nation since 
its inception. 

I realize that many pretexts have been 
advanced by those who are desirious of 
continuing the status quo, but these are 
just pretexts, and certainly not sound 
reasons for the continuance of the type 
of oppression that has been occurring 
in Cyprus. 

I compliment this fine body of Amer- 
icans in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land for their interest in this great hu- 
man question, and am proud to asso- 
ciate myself with them and continue 
my own efforts for a cause that I deem 
most worthy. 

I hope and pray that this Govern- 
ment will continue to strive for a peace- 
ful solution—one that will extend the 
principle of self-determination to a 
group whose devotion to freedom could 
not be questioned. 

The letter follows: 

New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR CYPRUS, 
Cambridge, Mass., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. Pure J. PHILBIN, 

United States Representative from 
Massachusetts, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: By virtue of the important pos!i- 
tion you occupy and the support you have 
given in the past to noble causes, we address 
this letter to you, with the deep hope that 
you will give the enclosed resolution your 
kind consideration. 

In view of the serious and steadily dete- 
riorating situation in Cyprus, we believe that 
it has become imperative to give the Cyprus 
issue immediate attention. Since Russia has 
already announced publicly that it would 
support self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, before the United Nations, we be- 
lieve that it would be especially ironic and 
tragic if our Government were to fail at this 
time to lend its moral support to the just 
cause of the Cypriot people, letting Russia 
appear as the great champion of freedom. 
The consequences of such an event would be, 
in our opinion, very detrimental to our vital 
interests. f 

We feel confident that our sentiments ex- 
pressed above are representative of millions 
of Americans, who would like to see lasting 
peace and stability prevail in Cyprus. And 
we believe that these can be achieved only 
when the people of Cyprus are given the right 
to decide for themselves the political des- 
tiny of Cyprus. 

Therefore, we beg you to urge our State 
Department to instruct the United States 
delegation to the U. N. to support the reso- 
lution attached hereto. We consider this 
resolution to be quite consistent with the 
best interests of our country. 

We will be extremely thankful to you, if 
you will give this matter your immediate 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. Buck, Chairman. 





Where We Are on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix, I include the 
text of an address by the distinguished 
editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va., delivered before the 41st 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 
1957. 

Mr. Dabney is a winner of the Pulitzer 
prize and his reputation as a journalist 
is not encompassed by State of regional 
boundaries. ‘Throughout his career as a 
writer and editor, he has worked earnest- 
ly and effectively in the cause of amity 
and understanding between the races. 

Although I do not agree with all of 
Mr. Dabney’s conclusions, I regard his 
address as a message of commonsense 
coming at a time when commonsense is 
an urgent need. The tragedy of the cur- 
rent bitter racial controversy, as with 
that of 100 years ago, is that the voices 
of men of moderation and intelligence, 
such as Mr. Dabney, are smothered by 
the blatant language of incendiary hood- 
lumism on both sides, as represented by 
the utterances of John Kasper and Fed- 
eral Judge Walter Hoffman. 

Mr. Dabney’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the asso- 
ciation, I am glad you asked me to speak 
to you this morning on “Where We Are on 
Integration” rather than “Where We-Are Go- 
ing on Integration.” I would much prefer 
to try to tell you what the present posture 
of interracial relations is than to try to pre- 
dict what the next few years will bring forth. 
As a newspaper editor, I have to dust off 
my crystal ball from time to time and to 
gaze knowingly into my tea leaves, but the 
job of forecasting the immediate interracial 
future in certain areas of the South is, I 
confess, beyond my powers. 

As public school principals, you are in- 
evitably concerned over the effect of the in- 
terracial controversy upon the public school 
systems of the various States. In some of 
those States the effect has not been par- 
ticularly pronounced one way or the other, 
whereas in others it has been profound— 
even potentially catastrophic. 

This latter aspect of the problem is one 
which also concerns me greatly. As a citi- 
zen, as a former teacher in a private pre- 
paratory school and a parent with a son in 
a public high school, I am deeply troubled by 
the thought that the growing intensity of 
the struggle over integration in some 8 or 9 
Southern States may disrupt, and even close 
down entirely, the systems of public edu- 
cation in several of those States. A more 
chaotic condition would be difficult to im- 
agine. Aside from the educational problems 
involved, consider the enormous rise in ju- 
venile delinquency which would inevitably 
accompany such a development. 

Already we are encountering acute prob- 
lems in the educational field in a number of 
Southern States, and the end is not yet. Ap- 
propriation of school funds from month to 
month, uncertainty of the future for school- 
teachers, reluctance of citizens to accept 
appointments to school boards are some 
of the disturbing phenomena which con- 
front us. 

In the border States where integration has 
been proceeding smoothly for the most part, 
there have been problems growing out of the 
2- to 3-year educational lag often noticed in 
the performance of Negro students by com- 
parison with white students of the same age. 
jranted that much of this is due to inferior 
school facilities heretofore available to 
colored pupils in those areas, and to in- 
ferior living conditions, the problem is a 
huge and baffling one, nevertheless. The 
question of how to avoid handicapping white 
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children by throwing them into classes with 
Negro children who are incapable of doing 
the work must be giving many of you 
genuine concern. The parallel question of 
how to bring the colored students up to 
the required level of achievement doubt- 
less concerns you no less. 

Here in this great city of Washington, 
where 70 percent of the school population is 
colored, these problems are particularly 
acute. Although integration is now in its 
third year here, solutions are a long way off, 
according to the best information I can get. 
It seems clear to me that mixed schools 
were put into effect here with too much 
haste and too little preparation. 

The situation described by the principal 
of the John Pitman elementary school in 
Kirkwood, Mo. (one of the first schools in 
that State to desegregate) is a disturbing 
one. At the end of 2 years of segregation, 
Mrs. B. A. Compton, the principal, said to a 
representative of Southern School News that 
the teachers there felt that “the scholastic 
disparity remains just as great and that it 
is now complicated by feelings of frustration 
and defensiveness on the part of the 
Negroes—feelings which come out in the 
form of greater aggressiveness, arrogance, 
and bad temper.” It was added, however, 
that none of this constitutes an argument 
against integration, and that progress in the 
immediate future was hoped for. 

Over against such a report as this must be 
put that made recently for the city of Balti- 
mone, for example, by Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction John H, Fischer; who said: 
“On the basis of our experience it seems 
clear that by desegregating our schools we 
have substantially improved the educational 
opportunities of Negro children without re- 
ducing in any way those available to white 
children.” 

Baltimore, unlike Washington, did not 
make the mistake of trying to integrate 
everybody almost overnight. If we are to 
have integration generally—and many of us 
in the South are strongly of the opinion 
that we are a long way from ready for this in 
numerous parts of the region—the Baltimore 
system is far superior to the Washington sys- 
tem. Baltimore did not try to force the races 
together. It allowed pupils of both races. to 
decide which schools they wished to attend. 
The first year, only 3 percent of the Negroes 
enrolled in white schools. _This rose to 7.4 
percent the next year and the figure is now 
13.8 percent. 

But even Washington, dubious as its school 
policies seem to me to have been in certain 
respects, is more restrained than New York 
City in its approach to the problem. As you 
are doubtless aware, they are transporting 
children all the way across town in New York, 
away from the neighborhood schools which 
they have been reaching conveniently on foot 
these many years, and compelling them to 
enroll with members of the opposite race. 
All this is being done at great inconvenience 
ahd expense, on the theory that a modest 
degree of integration is not enough. We must 
have total and complete integration every- 
where and at once, it would seem. The folly 
and absurdity of this strikes me as obvious. 

In my home State of Virginia, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals ruled, on 
motion of the NAACP, that an excellent re- 
gional high school for Negroes in Christians- 
burg was operating illegally because some of 
the colored children had to travel longer dis- 
tances to that school than some of the white 
children in the area had to travel to their 
schools. But we now have this same NAACP 
instrumental in forcing Negro .children in 
New York to travel all the way across town, 
instead of attending their neighborhood 
schools, in order that every child may have 
what is termed “the right to attend a mixed 
school.” Words fail me in commenting on 
this fantastic arrangement. Benjamin Fine 
of the New York Times says many New York- 
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ers are leaving the city for the suburbs; be 
cause of it, and that the suburban scho.)- ._ 
superior, one reason being that they are 
homogeneous. 

I find it easy to understand when Ome 
Carmichael, superintendent of the smooths 
integrated Louisville schools, declares. a; “ 
did last week, that the NAACP is chiesy ;. 
sponsible for the southern chaos over 4. 
segregation. Not content with achieyin, 
reasonable gains, this organization continues 
to press for drastic changes that cannot ses, 
sibly be granted, and would not work in +» 
South if they were. 

The attitude manifested in Arkansas last 
year illustrates the point. The plan workeq 
out there for progressive integration in the 
Little Rock schools, beginning on the hiph. 
school level in 1957, was rejected by the 
NAACP as unsatisfactory. Its leaders were 
unwilling to admit that'this plan representeq 
a long advance toward their goal. Obviously 
they insist.on having the moon handed them 
on a silver platter,and are unwilling to pro- 
ceed by gradual steps. Such an unstates. 
manlike attitude is hard to reconcile with the 
genuine advances the NAACP has achieveq 
for the colored people of this country. 

In Virginia, I regret to say, the State levis. 
lature has been unfair to the NAACP. It has 
passed bills designed to harass that organiza. 
tion by obtaining and publicizing the names 
of all its members and their financial con. 
tributions. This is a dangerous action, ang 
one which the Virginia assemblymen may 
well live to regret. The legislative harass. 
ment of an organization which happens to 
be unpopular could easily prove a boomerang 
for the responsible parties. True, the stat- 
utes in question apply equally to such or. 
ganizations as the white citizens councils, 
which are fighting integration. I am await- 
ing tangible evidence that these organiza- 
tions will be harassed in the same manner as 
the NAACP. | 

There is no doubt of the unpopularity in 
the South of both the NAACP and the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 decision ordering an end 
to segregation in the schools. The latest 
Gallup poll, which reported that it refiected 
the views of both white and colored citizens 
in the southern States, found two-thirds of 
those canvassed to disapprove the court's 
ruling. By contrast, the poll found nearly 
two-thirds of those in the rest of the country 
applauding the same ruling. 

All of which raises a question as to the 
implications of such a situation for the 
South. How long can the South afford to 
remain in flat and violent disagreement with 
the North and West on so fundamental an 
issue as race relations? 

Yet there are no indications whatever at 
this time of a shift of opinion in 9 on the 
11 States which constituted the Confed- 
eracy. In Texas and Arkansas the so-called 
“black belt” areas appear to be as adamant 
as ever against integration, although some 
mixing has gone forward in other regions, 
especially in Texas. But din Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
the resistance to integration is tremendous. 
Except for the much-disputed entry of about 
a dozen Negroes into the Clinton, Tenn. high 
school, there has been absolutely no inte- 
gration in the public schools of these nine 
States. : 

If I had to single out one anti-integra- 
tionist argument that seems to influence the 
greatest number of southern whites against 
mixed schools, it would be the argument 
that mixed schools lead to “mongrelization.” 
Other sections of the United States sneer and 
jeer at this argument. Herbert Ravenel Sass 
of Charleston, 8. C., presented the ultracon- 
servative southern position on this about as 
well as it can be presented, in the November 
1956, issue of the Atlantic. Promptly the 
magazine was flooded with derisive letters 
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from the North and West hooting at Mr. 
sass and his thesis. 

Now it may be possible to argue that !nte- 
tion would not increase the likelihood of 

cial @ tion—although any visitor 
most of the countries of Central and South 
America with his eyes open would be likely 
to reach the opposite conclusion. But even 
if we accept this argument, which I do not, 
the desirability that every race strive to 
maintain its own integrity seems to me to be 
indisputable. There is nothing in my thesis 
of bigotry or prejudice, and nothing having 
to do with supposed racial superiority or in- 
feriority. My point is that the Negro should 
wish, no less than the white, to retain his 
racial identity and his cultural heritage, to 
the end that his race's indisputably great 
achievements can be properly recognized and 
panded down to his posterity. 

perhaps the most alarming phenomenon 
in the South at this time is to be found in 
the repeated acts of violence against Negroes 
which are mot only criminal and utterly 
wrong, but which are bringing the entire 
region into disrepute in the é¢yes of civilized 
people everywhere. The bombings, beatings, 
and shootings which are occurring in some 
areas, With whites as the guilty parties, are 
in glaring contrast to the passive and law- 
abiding attitude of Negro leaders—in the 
Montgomery bus boycott, for example. 

On the other hand, the criminality and 
immorality of many Negroes is one of the 
chief reasons why white southerners object 
so strongly to mixed schools. Granted that 
other races might have similar records if 
they had been enslaved for centuries and 
then had had to live in slums and to fight 
against all manner of handitaps. Yet the 
fact remains that the Negro crime and ille- 
gitimacy rates are everywhere so vastly great- 
er than those of the whites that these sta- 
tistics have an alarming impact on the minds 
of parents, especially those of adolescent 
white boys and girls who would be thrown 
into rather, intimate contact with colored 
boys and’ girls in integrated schools. 

If I may be pardoned a personal reference, 
Ishould like to say that for the past quarter 
of acentury I have striven to eliminate some 
of the major handicaps from which Negroes 
have suffered in the South. I was a member 
of the Atlanta conference which met in the 
early 1940’s, in response to an appeal from 
Negro leaders who had met shortly before at 
Durham, N. C., and had asked that southern 
Negroes be treated more fairly and equitably. 
I was a director of the Southern Regional 
Council which was then organized in an 
effort to achieve these objectives. 

I was the first southern newspaper editor 
to urge @belition of segregation on stréet- 
cars and buses. I proposed this late in 1943, 
but was unable to persuade the Legislature 
of Virginia to accept my suggestion. 

Our inability to get this and other reason- 
able concessions for the Negro from the 
white leaders of the South caused the Negro 
leaders of the region to turn to their racial 
compatriots in the North. The South’s Ne- 
gro lead would have been satisfied, 
I believe, at least for a time, -with much 
less than the all-out objectives subsequently 
sought by the NAACP. But the white lead- 
ers of the region were unable to deliver, 
and the result was that the effort of the 
Negro 1 of the South to “keep the 
capital of the Negro race in Atlanta,” as one 
of them put it, failed. It was then that 
the NAACP’s drive for the abolition of segre- 
gation got underway, with the support of 
southern leaders and the “capital 
moved to New York.” 

The tragic fact today in the South is that 
hardly any n remains between the 
White leadership and the Negro leadership. 
Not only so, but until a few years ago, Ne- 
groes were being elected regularly to city 
councils and school boards in several 
Southern States, and it was the most natural 
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thing in the world for white and colored 
leaders to sit down together for discussion 
of their mutual problems. These things 
are-no longer true. The two races have been 
driven apart by the rancorous arguments 
over segregation, with the result that hardly 
any avenues of communication exist in most 
areas. The NAACP leadership has com- 
mitted all Negroes so completely to its drive 
for total integration that any white who 
dissents from this view is stigmatized as an 
enemy of the Negro race. Of course, Negro 
dissenters are assailed with still greater vio- 
lence, and are pilloried in much of the Negro 
press as “Uncle Toms,” “handkerchief 
heads,” and so on. 

I hold no brief for the extremist journals 
in the South published by whites. Some of 
them are no better than organs of the re- 
surgent Ku Klux Klan. But it is dismaying 
to find a once well-balanced Negro paper 
such as the Norfolk Journal and Guide say- 
ing, apropos of anti-integrationist legislation 
adopted in Virginia: “We have a determina- 
tion on the part of a majority of Virginians 
to continue slavery in spirit and practice.” 

And the temper of the more extreme Negro 
press is seen in a recent editorial, which ap- 
peared soon after the birthday of Robert E. 
Lee, in the ro-American chain, largest 
Negro chain in the Nation. It dealt with the 
proposal in Congress by a northern Member 
to have Lee’s citizenship restored. The Afro- 
American said, in part: “If Lee was stripped 
of his citizenship it was because the country 
just after the war felt that should be the 
penalty for a traitor who violated his oath 
and carried on a war to destroy the Union 
and preserve slavery. * * * He was engaged 
as a rebel and traitor in a foul and dirty busi- 
ness. The dear God passes judgment on him 
now.” 

In view of the universal verdict of leading 
historians in this country and Great Britain 
as to the nobility of Lee’s character and the 
purity of his motives, further comment on 
this outburst seems unnecessary. It does 
serve to illustrate the bitterness which in- 
fuses a large segment of the Negro press. 

The Negro schoolteachers of the South 
should be deeply concerned over this whole 
controversy. There are from 75,000 to 80,000 
of them, and the great danger is that many 
of them will lose their positions, if matters 
are pushed to the ultimate conclusion, and 
mixed schools are forced in certain areas. 
The unwillingness of many white south- 
erners to have their children taugh by col- 
ored teachers is the crux of this situation. 
Some will consider this attitude narrow- 
minded, but it exists in such definite form 
that it cannot be ignored. Several hundred 
Negro teachers have lost their jobs already 
in border States, chiefly Oklahoma, but I 
understand that most of them have been 
reemployed elsewhere. 

The criticism heaped upon us by our 
northern friends because many white south- 
erners, by and large, do not wish their chil- 
dren taught by Negro teachers, would come 
with _ better grace, I submit, if the 
public schools of the North employed more 
Negro teachers. The number, as is well 
known to each of you, is infinitesimal by 
comparison with the number in the South. 
Even where colored population is enormous, 
as in New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago, there are few Negro teachers. No 
satisfactory explanation for this has ever 
come to my attention. 

Permit me to remark parenthetically that 
the average salary of the tens of thousands of 
Negro teachers in the South is about equal 
to that of the white teachers, and in at least 
three Southern States (Virginia, North Car- 


olina, and Tennessee), the average annual. 


salary of Negro teachers is higher than that 
of white teachers. It must be confessed that 
the NAACP is largely responsible for bring- 
ing Negro teachers’ salaries up to the white 
level. There is no telling how long it would 
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have taken to achieve this objective, had it 
not been for the suits filed and won by that 
organization. 

While we afe discussing the attitude of the 
North, or certain segments of it, to the race 
problem, it seems appropriate to emphasize 
that this problem is not regional but na- 
tional. 

Just the other day I read of how a Negro 
man was beaten to death on the streets of 
Boston by white hoodlums who had begun 
yelling epithets at him when they saw him 
escorting a white woman. 

You are of course familiar with the situa- 
tion in Chicago, where scores if not hun- 
dreds of police have had to guard Negro 
families around the clock for more than 3 
years at the Trumbull Park housing project. 
The clear implication of this situation is 
that these Negroes would have been mobbed 
long ago for moving into that housing de- 
velopment, but for the protection afforded 
them. 

The mayor of Dearborn, Mich., makes it a 
well-publicized practice not to allow a single 
Negro to settle in that community of 125,000 
people. “Negroes can’t get in here.” His 
Honor declared last year. “Every time we 
hear of a Negro moving in we respond 
quicker than you do to a fire.” The mayor 
was given an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence recently, so his policies evidently are 
regarded with favor and approval by the 
people of Dearborn. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that 
I abhor that sort of thing that is here de- 
scribed as happening in Boston, Chicago, 
and Dearborn. These things are disgusting 
and disgraceful. The fact remains that these 
occurrences—and others which might be 
mentioned—have all taken place outside the 
South. Furthermore, the fact that Negros 
have had to be protected from mobs 24 hours 
a day for more than 3 years in the State of 
Abraham Lincoln is not without its ironic 
and tragic implications. 

Another point which needs to be made, I 
believe, is the attitude in the North toward 
the South’s so-called lawlessmess and 
flouting of the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court. 

I do not defend or condone lawlessness, 
whether in the North or the South, but it 
is a bit dismaying-to observe that some of 
our Northern compatriots seems to regard 
lawlessness as something which is not only 
acceptable, but admirable, when it occurs in 
accordance with what is deemed to be the 
sentiment of their particular communities. 

Only a few weeks ago, for example, Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth, of Philadelphia, ap- 
plauded this attitude. Speaking apropos 
of a State law forbidding Sunday basketball 
in the City of Brotherly Love, his honor said: 

“Free people refuse to knuckle under to 
laws which completely ignore their welfare 
and desires. * * * Just as long as the legis- 
lature refuses to permit cities the right to de- 
termine what activities their citizens are 
entitled to engage in on Sunday, it is in- 
evitable that the law will be ignored.” 

I wonder whether the Philadelphia news- 
paper which has been denouncing southern- 
ers who boggle at all-out integration as bigots 
and flouters of the law of the land has been 
equally caustic in its references to Mayor 
Dilworth, who loudly proclaims his intention 
to ignore the law. Incidentally, Mayor Dil- 
worth is all for liberalizing the Democratic 
party and putting those law-violating 
southerners in their place. 

And while we are on this general subject, 
a@ great many of those in the North who are 
blasting the South for failure to comply 
with the mandates of the Supreme Court on 
integrated, violated the Constitution and 
the statutes wholesale during the prohibi- 
tion era. Of course, I realize that no one in 
this audience could conceivably have patron- 
ized a bootlegger when the late lamented 
noble experiment was our prop and stay, but 
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there were thousands, aye millions, who did 
so. In doing so, they flouted a duly enacted 
amendment to the Constitution and duly ap- 
proved acts of Congress—not opinions handed 
down by the Supreme Court. Yet some’ of 
these very drinkers of white mule and bath- 
tub gin are loudest in clamoring today that 
the South has no respect for law and order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are heading into 
an era of intersectional tension and misun- 
derstanding, and the intolerance that is being 
manifested on both sides of Mason and 
Dixon’s line is not reassuring. It behooves 
us all to evidence a greater measure of sanity 
and good will and to stop hurling epithets. 

The recent actions of a Federal judge in 
Tennessee in connection with the racial dis- 
order at Clinton have alarmed many students 
of the Constitution, both North and South. 
They feel that the jurist in question showed 
a lamentable disregard for certain constitu- 
tional verities and ignored the time-honored 
right of defendants to a jury trial. They feel 
that the court was too sweeping in its in- 
junctions. The whole episode seemed sym- 
bolic of the prevailing tendency in certain 
quarters to go to the utmost extremes, if 
integration is thereby promoted, whether by 
hauling schoolchildren many miles away 
from their neighborhood schools or by 
stretching the Constitution and the statutes 
in the name of “liberalism,” “democracy,” 
“brotherhood,” or what have you. 

I would not wish to seem te imply that 
all the examples of extremism are to be 
found in the North. In South Carolina, for 
instance, something very close to witch 
hunting and book burning has been approved 
almost unanimously by the State legislature. 
That body adopted a resolution last year ask- 
ing the State Library Board to remove exist- 
ing books and to screen future books that 
are “antagonistic and inimical to the tradi- 
tions and customs of this State.” 

The civil-rights program now before Con- 
gress is a perfect example of the sort of ex- 
tremist legislation which frightens and dis- 
mays the South—and should frighten and 
dismay the whole country. Has it been seri- 
ously contemplated before in this land that 
persons “about to engage in” certaim acts 
could be arrested and haled inte court? Yet 
one of the provisions of a pending civil 
rights bill embodies this amazing language. 
Even Corigressman ApamM CLAYTON PowELL, 
Jr. of New York, not exactly a “race baiter” or 
a “white supremacist,” has said that this 
plan to arrest persons “about te engage in” 
certain activities seem to him dangerously 
like thought control. 

The civil-rights program also appears to 
negate the right to trial by jury, and it 
would enable the Attorney General to file, 
at public expense, suits on behalf of persons 
who contend that their civil rights have 
been violated. Another provision would 
seem to empower a proposed civil rights 
commission to summon any citizen from any 
part of the United States to any other part 
to defend himself against charges the na- 
ture of which was completely unknown to 
him prior to receipt of the subpena. 

Most of all of the foregoing is vouched 
by former judges who are now Members 
of Congress as being in accord with reason- 
able interpretation of the language of these 
civil-rights bills. Such far-reaching legis- 
lation should have much more careful scru- 
tiny than it appears to be getting. A ma- 
jority of Congress seems to be so bemused 
by the phrase “civil rights” that it is re- 
luctant to vote against anything which bears 
the label, no matter how dangerous its po- 
tentialities. And these particular measures 
have about as many potentialities for evil 
and for interracial conflict as have been pre- 
sented to Congress in a long time. 

In conclusion let me say that I end as I 
began—reluctant, even unwilling to try to 
forecast the future of the current inter- 
racial upheaval in the South. We are head- 
ing into stormy seas, I fear. The Deep 
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South, it must be said in all frankness, has 
no present intention of integrating its public 
schools. Several of those States have a fixed 
determination to close their schools entirely, 
rather than mingle the races in them. All 
courts, as far as I know, agree that this 
would be legal, however deplorable from an 
educational and social standpoint. : 

Let us hope, therefore, that the NAACP 
will see the folly of forcing the issue in 
these States, and will exhibit a statesman- 
like restraint. Enormous gains have been 
made by the Negro race in education and 
every other sphere throughout the entire 
South, and additional gains will be made, if 
only the responsible leadership of the race 
will assert itself. What the ultimate future 
holds is not for me to say. I only know 
that the course of wisdom for the NAACP 
today is for that militant organization to 
back up, to consolidate its gains, and to 
refrain from pushing matters so fast and so 
far as to pass the point of noreturn. Other- 
wise it will do irreparable harm to the cause 
of Negro advancement and to interracial 
amity. 


Administration Faces Two Ways: Public 
Power Is Encouraged Abroad, Sabo- 
taged at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, an unex- 
plainable situation which continues to 
baffle Members of Congress and our own 
citizens is the policy of the administra- 
tion in opposing the development of 
worthwhile and beneficial public works 
projects in our own country while at the 
same time encouraging similar public 
power developments abroad. 

A recent article by the able Columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes points up the fact that 
the administration, through a report of 
the World Bank, shows that loans in a 
recent 7-month period total $98,300,000 
for public power projects in Austtfia, 
Italy, Chile, and Nicaragua. These new 
loans for public power projects, together 
with previous loans and grants, bring the 
total for these purposes to nearly a billion 
dollars. These loans are assisting 22 dif- 
ferent countries which are enumerated in 
the article. Loans and assistance for 
these programs at home are called 
“creeping socialism” but under other 
flags they are all right and nent 
When will the administration stop facing 
two ways and begin to give encourage- 
ment and assistance to worthy public 
power development projects in our own 
country. : 

Because I believe Mr. Stokes’ penetrat- 
ing analysis of this situation is worthy 
of further review, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Nashville Tennes- 
seean be reproduced in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The articlefollows: . 
ADMINISTRATION Faces Two Ways: Pvustic 

Power Is ENCOURAGED ABROAD, SABOTAGED 

aT Home 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WAsSHINGTON.—We have been hearing a lot 
lately, especially in protesting voices from 
Congress, about a double standard in in- 
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ternational affairs. This referred to p,, 
posals for United Nations sanctions ag;;,.. 
Israel when the U. N. never had applied the : 
to Soviet Russia and Egypt when they = 
nored U. N. resolutions. oe 
In an entirely different area we are ,, 
minded again of a double standard that +,, 
Eisenhower administration has applied fo; 4 
years. : 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We see this in another report by the 1, 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction anq 
Development, in which we hold a third 
the shares and subscribed a third of 9 
billion capital. That shows the continu, 
approval by our Government, now managed 
by the Eisenhower administration, of joan; 
to finance public-power projects all over th. 
world. 

Here at home, as you know, the admip. 
istration is fighting public developmen: ,, 
our own Water resources to develop power 
It insists, instead, upon something it caj\; 
the partnership policy. 

As that works out, it means that grant. 
ing to powerful utilities of title to resources 
that should belong to the people, and under 
terms that mean fancy profits for them anq 
high rates to consumers. It means, too 
that development in some cases is short. 
sighted and does not utilize the full po. 
tential. 

LATEST REPORT 

The latest report of the World Bank, a; 
that institution is popularly called, covers 
its loan operations from July 1 of last year 
to January 31 of this year. It is issued as 
a special supplement to its 11th annual 
report coveri operations up to last July 
1 for the use of the United Nations Sociai 
and Economic Council meeting in New York 
beginning April 16. 

This report shows additional loans for 
power development in that 7-month period 
of $98.3 million to Austria, Italy, Chile, and 
Nicaragua. 

That brings to nearly a billion dollars— 
or to be exact, $887.3 million, the total of 
loans for electric power development in the 
11 years the bank has been in operation. 
These loans went to 22 different countries, 
They are Austria, Algeria, Italy, Chile, Nica- 
ragua, Ecuador, Finland, Norway, Rhodesia 
and WNyassaland, Uruguay, South Africa, 
Yugoslavia, Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, E] Sal- 
vador, France, Iceland, India, Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, and Pakistan. 

Our share of these loans was $295.7 million, 

OUT TO CRIPPLE TVA 


In many instances the loans were to public 
authorities modeled after our own TVA in 
the Southeast. That has its ironical conno- 
tations, since the Eisenhower administration 
thus gives its approval to that means of de- 
veloping water resources in foreign lands 
but has been antagonistic to TVA here and 
has sought in numerous ways to cripple that 
magnificent project. The President calls it 
“creeping socialism.” 

It’s only “creeping socialism” under our 
flag> Under other flags it’s all right. 

RUSSIA MOVES FASTER 

While we are helping to expand the devel- 

opment of power by public authorities and 
governments elsewhere, we have witnessed 
a retardation of power development, both 
public and private, in our country during the 
Eisenhower administration. In rate of in- 
crease in power production, we are lagging 
behind Russia, though we are still far ahead 
in total capacity. She is_moving compara- 
tively much faster than we are. 
. The lagging, almost stagnation, in the 
development of our water resources is due 
in part to the Eisenhower administration's 
desire to favor the utilities. They want only 
sites out of which they are guaranteed 4 
handsome profit. 

In their picking and choosing for such sites, 
they have disrupted basin-wide development, 
which is the only way to develop our riv- 
ers properly so that our people and our laud 
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gill be served. In this piece-meal develop- 
ment, they have not in many cases utilized 
gil the potentials of our rivers. 

The prope way to develop our water re- 
sources is integrated development as en- 
yisioned half a century ago by a great Repub- 
lican t, Theodore Roosevelt, and as 
put into execution more recently by two 
Democratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman. 





Dr. Brusch on Fluoridation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to include the text, in part, 
of a recent speech on fluoridation de- 


livered in Washington by Dr. Charles A. 
Brusch, director of the Brusch Medical 
Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Brusch, an eminent leader in medi- 
cine, spoke before the 31st Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense 


on February 2. 

His address follows, in part: 

The issue that we are discussing today 
is whether or not we have the right to add 
artificial fluoride one part per million (or one 
p. p. m.) to our public water supplies, for 
the sole purpose of helping to delay the de- 
cay of teeth in children up to and including 
12 years of age. This proposed treatment 
of an individual condition, which is not a 
communicable disease, brings up many prob- 
lems of amoral, legal, economic and scien- 
tific nature. — 

* ° a 7 = 

There have been two congressional hearings 
on fluoridation within the past few years 
and a great mumber of reports have been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. One 
of these was the famous Delaney hearing and 
the other was the Weir bill discussion. After 
lengthy testimony by outstanding witnesses 
on both sides, the finding in the Delaney 
hearing was: “Go slow with fluoridation.” 

Economically fluoridation is very expen- 
sive. Only about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our water supply is\ used for drinking pur- 
poses, so that the fluoridation of 99.9 percent 
of our water supplies would be a sheer waste. 
1.7 grams of pure sodium fluoride added to 
2 gallons of water would give 1 teaspoonful 
of 1 of fluoride a day for 2 years 
at 1 cent a year. This dosage is equal to 
1 part per million fluoride. : 

Also, since it is very difficult to distiil the 
fluoride out of water, fluoridation seriously 
interferes with the production of such com- 
modities as drugs, canned goods, beers, tonics, 
batteries, etc. Some manufacturers have 

, been obliged to install expensive equipment 
, to defluoridate their water supply. This has 
been done with some baby foods, to make 
them safe for consumption. 
* . . e a . 

There are two main classes of fluorides: 
those naturally, such as calcium 
fluoride, and those produced chemically, such 


as sodium fluoride. 
is not as toxic as sodium 
fluoride, because it has a higher atomic 
weight and does not dissolve as 
readily in water. The lower the atomic 
weight, the more active the electron. 
The atomic weight of calcium fluoride 1: 
99, that of sodium fluoride 41.997. Sodium 
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fluoride has a solubility of 1 part in 25 parts 
of water and is 85 times more toxic than 
calcium fluoride. 

Sodium fluoride is a highly toxic, cumu- 
lative, protoplasmic poison. In minute doses, 
over a long period of time, it reduces im- 
munity, activates the disease processes, 
especially of inherent factors. It may act 
as an acute sudden poisoning or as a chronic 
slow poison over a peried of time and also 
as an allergenic substance. 

.An example of acute poisoning occurred 
in an institutional kitchen, where sodium 
fluoride was mistaken for powdered milk in 
the preparation of scrambled eggs. Out of a 
group of 263 persons, 47 fatalities were re- 
ported. It is a known fact that the mor- 
tality of fluoride poisoning is very high. 

We are here rather interested in the slow, 
chronic type of poisoning occurring after 
ingestion of small amounts over a long period 
of time. Sodium fluoride blocks in the body 
much like such contaminants as arsenic or 
lead. 

While all fluoride componds have some 
toxic effect, the chemical reactions vary 
greatly because of atomic weight. Thus stan~- 
nous fluoride at 2 parts per million is more 
active than 10 parts per million of sodium 
fluoride, and the fluorapatite at 700 parts 
per million is equal to 1 or 2 parts per million 
of sodium fluoride. This last is an interest- 
ing fact, because it is in the fluorapatite form 
that the fluorides, however contacted, finally 
do their destructive work in the body. You 
see, to be assimilated by the body, a mineral 
must first be converted by plant or animal 
life. Man is much more sensitive to fluorides 
than animals, generally speaking. 

Every individual has a certain allergic 
tendency. As we know, a person may be 
allergic to such essential elements-as wheat 
and eggs. Milk may cause a rash in one 
child, while another may be sensitive to 
strawberries or penicillin. The ingestion of 
sodium chloride affects every cell or every 
system of the body to some extent. 

Since sodium fluoride is pharmacologically 
classified as a protoplasmic poison, minute 
doses ingested over a long period of time are 
capable of producing an allergic response, 
precipitating the loss of immunity and acti- 
vating inherent sensitivity factors. 

In this connection, it might be interesting 
to note the results of studies made at the 
Brusch Medical Center. It was found that, 
in over 1,000 cases of varying allergic mani- 
festations, every one was allergic to sodium 
fluoride to a greater or lesser degree, depend- 
ing. on the inherent rate or allergy or im- 
munity loss. The Healy blood allergen diag- 
nostic method was used. In this test, the 
blood in gel media is tested directly with 
sodium fluoride 1 part per million, and the 
preparation of specimens calls for 5 cubic 
centimeters of venous blood from the ante- 
cubital vein and 5 cubic centimeters of tap 
water. As many as 120 basic factors are 
used, including common pathogenic bacteria, 
common pathogenic molds, indoor and out- 
door dusts, contacts, drugs, and industrial 
substances of all Kinds. In this series of 
tests, sodium fluoride was rated a high sensi- 
tizer or an allergen outside the basic or com- 
mon everyday factors. 

The recognized allergic symptoms or vary- 
ing kind and degree manifested are: vaso- 
motor disturbanees; wheezing (asthma); gas- 
trointestinal disturbances; urticaria (hives) 
and acne (dermatitis); circulatory changes 
(rheumatic, joint, cardiac, etc.); migraine; 
anemias; and bone changes (arthritic, cal- 
cium loss or displacement). 

The amount of fluoride necessary to cause 
cell intoxication depends on the volume and 
concentration of the drug in the blood 
stream. It is well nigh impossible to have a 
fluoride-free diet, and since the advent of 
fluorine chemistry about 25 years ago, there 
is more fluoride in the air, in the form of 
jdusts, fumes, vapors, or sprays. It is all 
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around us, at home and abroad. We con- 
tact it in natural and in unnatural radia- 
tion, in fluorescent lighting, in television, 
and at the movies. 

Today almost every industry uses fluorides 
in some way. It is used as a flux in tan- 
neries and bleacheries, and plays a part in 
the production of varnishes, plastics, rubber 
goods, and emeries. This has given rise to 
many medical books and papers on industrial 
fluorosis, acute and chronic, and on sensi- 
tivity effects on the skin, lungs, kidneys, 
bones, blood, and teeth of individuals han- 
dling fluorides daily in the form of hydro- 
fluoric acid or cryolite. 

- 2 . . * 


Here is the fluoride content of a few com- 


“mon foods: 


Baking powder, 3,000 to 4,000 parts per 
million; buckwheat, 700 parts per million; 
cabbage, 74 parts per million; fish, 28 parts 
per million; liver,1.5 parts per million; malt, 
3.15 parts per million; rice, 9 parts per mil- 
lion; spinach, 6 to 8 parts per million. 

Fatty foods absorb more than carbohy- 
drates and stay longer in system. 

Foods high in minerals (calcium, magne- 
sium, aluminum), less fluorine is absorbed. 

Foods rich in vitamins, less fluorine is 
absorbed. 

Various diets give various combinations of 
fluorides, 

The physiological action of a fluoride var- 
les with the manner of contact—whether 
it is ingested, absorbed, inhaled, or injected. 

Fluorides also have a different action on 
different cells and at different ages. 

* a” e . e 


When sodium fluoride is taken into the 
system, it is absorbed in the upper part of 
the small intestine and carried by the blood 
stream into the various cells, organs, or tis- 
sues in the form of calcium fluoride, robbing 
the body of calcium. If there is a deficiency 
of calcium in the system, it will combine 
with other minerals, displacing them from 
their essential. use and disrupting their 
function. Just as it acts as a flux in a 
metal-processing laboratory, so in the hu- 
man body it activates an insidious deminer- 
alization under varying conditions and in 
varying lengths of time. 

. = * o - 

The primary gland in the body, the pitu- 
itary, is interfered with seriously. This af- 
fects the growth and development of bones, 
teeth, and reproductive organs. As a result, 
we have bone disturbances of mild to severe 
degree resembling arthritic and rheumatic 
changes, often with catilage involvement. 
Mottling of teeth, mild to severe, also occurs, 
as well as softness of teeth and periodontal 
disease. 

A nutritional deficiency from failure of 
this gland causes a mineral imbalance which 
can bring about premature births, stillbirths, 
abortions, miscarriages, or sterility. Embry- 
onic tissue, which is rich in primary gland 
substance, especially from the first week to 
the third month of pregnancy, is affected. 

* . * * . 

Fluoride poisoning can also produce per- 
sistent blood dyscrasias with resultant 
changes in circulation. Blood cholesterol 
may be increased and coagulation retarded 
from 6 to 20 times. It has also been found 
to hasten the course of the disease in mice 
with cancerous tendencies, because of les- 
sened immunity. Arteriosclerosis may also 
be induced. 

Common symptoms are affections of the 
skin, mottl or flecked fingernails, and 
thinning or loss of hair. 

+ a * * o 


SUMMARY 
Since the exact cause of tooth decay is not 
known nor can it be shown that fluoridated 
water will prevent it, and because we are 
already getting plenty of fluorine through 
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our foods and are practically surrounded by 
it, it is clear that we can have good 
without fluoridation but not without plenty 
of essential minerals (calcium and phos- 
phorus), especially not* without essential 
vitamins and a properly balanced dietary in- 
take, and, of course, not without well-taught 
habits of dental hygiene. 

Because sodium fluoride is a protoplasmic 
poison that may accumulate in the body, es- 
pecially in injured or weakened tissues, flu- 
oridated water cannot be said to be harmless. 

Tooth decay is an individual condition 
and not a contagious or water-borne disease. 
Therefore sodium fluoride should not be put 
into the water supplies from which all*and 
sundry must drink. On the contrary, water 
should be kept as pure as possible, since it is 
the universal cell solvent so vital to human 
physicochemical relations. 

. oa - * - 


How inconclusive statistics can be was 
strikingly demonstrated recently in New 
York State. Dr. Forest, of the University of 
the State of New York, reported an increase 
of 33% percent in damaged or destroyed 
teeth in the fluoridated city of Newburgh 
over the unfiuoridated city of Kingston. 
Later a Dr. Ast reported 50 percent more 
tooth decay in Kingston over Newburgh. 

When we hear of fluoridation being put 
into effect at Army and Air Force bases here 
and abroad, we wonder why the public is 
never notified that the fluoride is a harm- 
ful substance and why it has so often been 
put secretly into water supplies throughout 
the country. 

Are mass medication and experiment to be 
forced on the entire population from birth 
to death, whether they want it or not? Have 
we no longer the right to personal care by 
our own family physician or dentist? Is this 
right to be taken over by a police power? 

Why is it that we hear only one side of 
the story from newspapers, radio, television, 
and town meetings? Is this to be the Amer- 
ican way of life? . 

Organizations and groups everywhere have 
endorsed this measure wholeheartedly with 
no consideration of. its systemic effects. I 
trust that this 3lst Women's Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense will consider 
seeking further enlightenment on plans to 
fluoridate the national water supplies and 
also see to it that women and mothers every- 
where understand the dangers pertinent to 
the drinking of water containing 1 part per 
million sodium fluoride by themselves, their 
children, and their children’s children. I 
deem such action one of national defense and 
the success of such action definitely patriotic 
to the highest degree. 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
and other Republican Members of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness are introducing a bill to provide in- 
come-tax relief for small busimesses. The 
Republican Party platform of 1956 
pledged a continuation and improvement 
of our drive to aid small business and 
strongly endorses the recommendations 
of the Cabinet Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which recommendations embody 
certain tax-relief suggestions. During 
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their campaign speeches the President, 
many Members of Congress, as well as 
the Democratic Presidential candidate, 
all agreed that the tax situation for small 
business had to be alleviated. 

We all recognize the traditional con- 
cept of American business ingenuity 
which in the past enabled a man or group 
of men to start a small business and 
carry it forward until it prospered and 
grew in size and capital. During the past 
24 years our tax laws have served to 
choke small business and we find today 
that small business cannot effectively 
compete and prosper in our present-day 

"economy of big business, big Govern- 
ment, and big labor unions. 

In order to provide a healthy atmos- 
phere for small business it is the purpose 
of the bill being introduced today— 

To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization for small and independ- 
ent business enterprises engaged in trade 
or commerce; 

To provide an election for filing in- 
come-tax returns for small and inde- 
pendent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce whether or not such busi- 
nesses operate as individuals, partner- 
ships, or corporations; 

To provide a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent for taxable years after March 31, 
1957, and to increase the surtax ex- 
emption; 

To provide credits for losses incurred 
through investment or loans to small and 
independent business enterprises en- 
gaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide a growth, expansion, and 
modernization exemption on net taxable 
earnings for small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide for rapid amortization of 
property utilized for the production of 
profit by small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide small and independent 
business an exemption for good will in 
the determination of the value of an 
estate; 

To provide family-sized farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural pursuits 
an exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of farm products; and 

To provide family-sized farms, 
whether or not such farms are owned in 
fee or occupied by renters or tenants, an 
exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of the products of such 
farms. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the bill are— : ; 
_ To enable small businesses earning un- 
der $150,000 of taxable income per year, 
to treat as expenditures a certain propor- 
tion of money spent for construction; 
improvements, or of land, 
building, and machinery, to increase pro- 
ductive capaci 

To reduce the normal corporate tax to 


the present $25,000 to $150,000 of income 
before surtax rates apply; 


March ¢ 


To enable individuals or parties oy. 
gaged in a trade or business to be taxeq 
as a corporation and to enable smal) cor. 
porations to be taxed as individuals: 

To enable investors in small corporate 
business ventures to treat such losses as a 
full deduction instead of the presen; 
limitation of $1,000 capital gains loss jp 
the present tax bill; 

To enable small business to exercise 
the option of depreciating property, ma. 
chinery, etcetera, on a 5-year basis which 
would enable them to provide for a faste; 
write-off; and 

To enable small business to obtain 
more time in paying off estate taxes so 
that the businesses would not have to be 
liquidated because of Federal estate 
taxes. 

There are other provisions in the bij!) 
which will benefit all small-business 
establishments and provide for a health. 
ier economy. 

It is admitted by all economic students 
that present trends in our economy work 
far more hardships on small business 
than they do on big business. The swing 
of the business cycle bears much harder 
on the small business firms because they 
are less diversified, have fewer products, 
have fewer distribution channels, and 
have fewer key personnel. 

The change in the economic weather 
affects small business more strongly be- 
cause like a gambler with a small bank 
roll, they may have a good system of 
winning on the average, but they cannot 
win all the time and are more easily 
wiped out with a run of bad luck. 

Under present tax laws, as soon as a 
small business corporation earns $25,000, 
52 percent of all its profits go to Uncle 
Sam with the result that under present- 
day tonditions, the small-business man 
cannot, as in the old days, depend upon 
earnings to enable his business to grow 
and prosper. ‘The larger corporations 
can float stock issues, sell bonds, make 
adequate bank loaps, whereas, small 
business mainly has to depend upon 
plowing back earnings which it cannot 
do today under the present-day struc- 
ture. This is the most serious problem 
of small and new businesses today—the 
raising of capital to satisfy their financial 
needs. 

The upshot of the many varied and 
new tax rules over the last 24 years is 
such that there is little to encourage the 
furnishing of venture capital to small 
and new business. There is no ready 
market, such as is available for the se- 
curities of publicly held corporations, nor 
is there likely to be, unless and until 
the business has grown out of the small- 
business category and entered the ranks 
of the large successful companies. 

Under present tax laws there is no in- 
centive for a group of small investors cr 
small-business men to get together and 
form new small corporations. If their 
gamble is successful, the Government im- 
mediately confiscates 52 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation in excess of 
$25,000. If the venture is unsuccessful. 
the taxpayer is allowed to only deduct 
his losses up to $1,000. In other words. 
the dice are loaded in favor of Uncle 
Sam. 
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It is my earnest hope that all of the 
platitudes of both party platforms, both 


pers of Congress 
effectively put into action and provide 


some tangible tax relief for the small- 
pusiness community. 





Land Acquisition Program in the Missouri 
River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that many thousands of acres of 
the best land in my State are being re- 
quired for the storage of water back of 
the lary¢ dams in the upper Missouri 
River which takes such land forever 


from production or from the payment 
of taxes for revenue purposes for local 


And, Mr. Speaker, because these thou- 
sands are being taken from the owners 
at prices which will not permit the own- 
ers thereof to replace such lands else- 
where for farming and ranching pur- 
poses. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4 of the South Dakota State Leg- 
islature: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 
Concurrent. resolution memorializing the 

Corps of Engineers and the Congress of the 

United States relative to the land-acquisi- 

tion program in the Missouri River Basin 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring): 

Whereas the land-acquisition program of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army in connection with lands required for 
the Missouri River dams is of such size as 
to affect a number of the citizens of 
the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas it is unfair to the landowners in 
that the land appraisals do not take into 
consideration the fact that the acquisition 
involves @ mass taking of practically the 
whole Missouri River bottom lands from 
one side of the State to the other; and 

Whereas, as ® result of such mass taking, 
the number of displaced landowners who de- 
sire to buy replacement land runs into the 
hundreds and perhaps thousands and the 
demand pressure thus built up forces these 
landowners to pay much higher prices for 
such land than they are offered by the Gov- 
ernment for their land; and 

Whereas, as a result of this pressure and 
increase, the landowner is placed_in a much 
worse position than before the taking; and 

Whereas there are relatively large blocks 
of school and endowment lands held in trust 
by the State of South Dakota for the benefit 
of the common schools and other endowed’ 
institutions, which lands are now, through 
long-term leases, a part of, and an asset to 
residents of the to 


concept which has been adopted by the courts 
as @ basis for determining the compensation 
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to be paid the landowner is unfair in that 
the landowner is not a willing seller but is 
forced to sell: Now, therefore, be it 
Resoived, That this legislature respectfully 
request the Co of Engineers to take into 
consideration the cost of replacement land 
and to adopt a scale of appraisals which will 
enable displaced landowners to purchase 
other relatively good lands at the amounts 
received by them; and be it further 
Resolved, That the legislature respectfully 
request the Corps of Engineers to abandon 
the willing-seller, willing-buyer concept as a 
basis for its appraisals and that it take into 
consideration the fact that the landowner 
is forced to sell; and be it further 
Resolved, That, if congressional action be 
necessary to correct the present unjust sys- 
tem, this legislature respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action promptly; and be it further 
Resolved, That the replacement-value con- 
cept be adopted in the appraisal of land by 
the Corps of Engineers so that it shall con- 
form to the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing that 
no private property shall be taken for public 
use without just compensation, to the end 
that the owner shall be placed in as good a 
position pecuniarily as he would have occu- 
pied if his property had not been taken; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
Secretary of Defense of the United States, the 
Honorable Secretary of the Army of the 
United States, the Chief of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army at Omaha, 
Nebr.; to the Honorable Kart Munpt and the 
Honorable Francis Case, United States Sena- 
tors from South Dakota; to the Honorable 
E. Y. Berry and the Honorable Gzeorce Mc- 
GovERN, Representatives in Congress from 
South Dakota; and to the presiding officers 
of both Houses of Congress of the United 
States, 
L. R. Houck, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate, 
NIELs P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Nts Bog, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
WALTER J. Matson, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 





Forty-fifth Anniversary of Hadassah 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News of March 2, 
1957, paying tribute to Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on the occasion of its 45th anni- 
versary: 

Developments in the United Nations during 
the past 24 hours, indicating a settlement 
of the dispute between Israel and the Arab 
nations, should add zest to the local observ- 
ance of the 45th anniversary of Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on Monday. 

Founded in 1912 by Henrietta Szold, of 
Baltimore, this organization has dedicated 
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itself to service in Israel. Its purpose has 
been to reclaim land, to provide hospital and 
health care, and to rescue the homeless chil- 
dren of Europe and Asia. 

Today, Hadassah has 1,200 chapters 
throughout the United States, and a record 
of having rehabilitated 70,000 children 
through its Youth Aliyah program. In addi- 
tion, Hadassah’s doctors, nurses, and volun- 
teer workers have made considerable progress 
in the eradication of disease in the Middle 
East, and are proud of the fact that the 
doors of its hospitals and clinics are open 
to anyone in need of help. Hadassah women 
are dedicated to building the new Hacassah- 
Hebrew-University Medical Center. 

Hadassah plays a vital role in the life of 
the average American Jewish woman. 
Through these humanitarian services, she 
finds a deeper appreciation of the American 
way of life and is even more grateful for the 
privilege of living in the best of democracies. 
But through Hadassah she lives a fuller life, 
coming in contact with men and women of 
stature, men and women who are in close 
touch with history in the making. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre women have had an 
opportunity to expand the scope of their 
lives through service and through these 
vitalizing contacts, rising from local office to 
posts of importance on the regional and na- 
tional scene. Through Hadassah, they have 
received inspiration and the spirit of dedi- 
cation so necessary to the American woman 
today. 

In four decades, it is possible for a woman 
to have spent a lifetime serving an organi- 
zation—and in Hadassah such service be- 
comes almost a way of life. For example, of 
the local chapter’s president, Miriam Sare 
Charnow, whose parents were pioneer Zion- 
ists, it can be ‘said that she was a Zionist 
at birth. To her and to many others, 
Hadassah is not just another organization. 

Hadassah women are Americans first, but 
Americans who are willing to share, willing 
to care, and willing to love; willing always 
to clothe the naked, teach the unlearned, 
and fed the hungry. This they do through 
Hadassah. 

With a proud record of achievement to its 
credit, Hadassah faces a challenging future, 
its opportunities for service practically un- 
limited. 





Legislation To Correct a Deficiency in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
correct a serious deficiency in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

At the present time, if a Federal em- 
ployee dies or leaves the service before 
he has completed 5 years of Federal serv- 
ice, his dependents who survive him will 
not receive benefits under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Employees who are 
covered by the Social Security Act are 
protected after 18 months of covered 
service. 

My bill will correct this inequity. It 
provides that the Federal service and 
salary after 1950 of any employee who 
leaves Government before completing 5 
years’ Federal service will be deemed 
“employment” and “wages” for social- 
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security purposes. This has the effect 
of transferring credit for short-service 
employees. It also affords them social- 
security survivor protection during and 
after their Government employment in 
the same manner as though they were 
working in private employment. Once 
the employee completes 5 years of Fed- 
eral service, he acquires retirement and 
survivor protection under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, and credit for his 
Federal employment may no longer be 
transferred for social-security purposes. 

This legislation was drafted by the 
Civil Service Commission at my request 
made during hearings on Federal em- 
ployees’ retirement last Congress. It has 
just been received. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, an analysis of the 
bill, and a copy of the bill: 

Untrep States Civit SERVICE 
CoMMISsSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear Mr. Murray: In its report of July 21, 
1956 (No. 2854), on the bill S. 2875, 84th Con- 
gress, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service stated: 


“PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES SEPARATED BEFORE 
COMPLETING 5 YEARS OF SERVICE 


“In the consideration of this legislation 
the committee has recognized a serious defi- 
ciency in the law with respect to protection 
of employees who are separated, by death or 
otherwise, before having completed 5 years 
of service. The completion of 5 years of 
creditable service is an absolute requirement 
for entitlement to benefits under the pres- 
ent civil-service retirement system. Thus, 
an employee separated before completing 5 
years of service is entitled to withdraw his 
contributions to the retirement fund, with 
interest, and nothing more. Neither he nor 
his dependents receive any real protection in 
line with the staff annuity purpose of the 
retirement system. 

“The committee views with sympathy the 
problems of employees who fall in this cate- 
gory and believes that appropriate provi- 
sions should be worked out and incorporated 
in the Civil Service Retirement Act to pro- 
vide at least minimum protection for such 
employees and their survivors. It is felt -that 
legislation to provide these employees and 
survivors minimum social-security benefits 
will be appropriate and will give them ade- 
quate protection not now afforded by either 
the civil-service retirement plan or the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“In view of the lateness in the session and 
the complexities of working out legislation to 
accomplish the purpose, however, the com- 
mittee decided that it is not desirable to 
delay legislation to liberalize civil-service re- 
tirement benefits in order to make the nec- 
essary changes at this time. Accordingly, it 
was decided to postpone action to close this 
gap in retirement provisions for Federal em- 
ployees with the understanding that the 
Civil Service Commission will study the fea- 
sibility of providing. for short-service em- 
ployees, a plan for transferring credits be- 
tween the Civil Service Retirement Act and 
the Social Security Act. The Commission 
will submit its report to the committee be- 
fore January 3, 1957, together with a draft 
of legislation to carry out the objective of ex- 
tending to these short-service employees, by 
transfer of credit, the basic protections of 
the Social Security Act. The committee ex- 

pects that the proposal will incorporate these 
basic principles: 
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“The committee strongly recommends that 
legislation with this objective receive prompt 
consideration and become law at the earliest 
practicable date in the new Congress.” 

Subsequently the committee extended the 
time for the Commission to submit its report 
and legislative draft to March 1, 1957. 

In response to this request, there is en- 
closed a draft of legislation which, if enacted, 
would permit short-service employees to 
transfer credit for Federal employment from 
the civil service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance (social se- 
curity) system. -In essence, the legislation 
provides that a Government employee who 
is separated before completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will have so much of this service 
as was performed after 1950 while he was 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
counted under the social security system as 
though it were private employment. Federal 
employment after 1950 not subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (or another Fed- 
eral retirement system) is generally already 
creditable under the social security system. 

This is how the transfer-of-credit plan 
contained in the legislation would work in 
the most common types of cases: 

1. An individual in private employment 
who had social security survivor protection 
and who moved to Government employment 
would retain this survivor protection until 
he had completed 5 years of Federal service. 

If the individual had less than a year and 
a half (six social security quarters) of private 
employment within the last 3 years, he would 
acquire social security survivor protection as 
soon as he completed enough Federal service 
to give him the social security-required total 
of six quarters of coverage. These six quar- 
ters would then consist of combined private 
and Federal employment. 

Upon completion of 5 years’ Federal serv- 
ice, the individual would acquire survivor 
protection under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System and credit for his Federal serv- 
ice could not thereafter be transferred. 

2. A new Government employee who had 
no prior private employment would acquire 
social security survivor protection as soon as 
he completed the necessary year and a half 
(six quarters) of Federal service. He would 
retain such protection until he completed 
5 years’ Federal service at which time he 
would acquire survivor protection under the 
retirement system. ’ 

If the individual moved from Govern- 
ment to private employment after completing 
a year and a half but less than 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service, he would retain and add to his 
social security survivor protection. ~ 

If the individual moved from Government 
to private employment before completing a 
year and a half of Federal service he could 
add his private employment to his Govern- 
ment employment and acquire social secu- 
rity survivor protection as soon as he com- 
pleted a combined total of a year and a 
of service. . 

3. A Government employee who, before 
completing 5 years’ Federal service, moved 
permanently to private employment would 
have credit for his Federal service transferred 
to social security and counted toward his old- 
age or survivor benefits. This transfer of 
credit would be made only if and when he or 
his survivors applied for social security 
benefits. 

The plan has the following characteristics 
which we believe are essential if‘any transfer 
of credit plan is to be adopted: 

1. It is relatively simple and its operation 
would be generally understood by the people 
whom it will affect. 

2. It does not entail any options or elec- 
tions by thé individual or his survivors. 
This eliminates: : 

(a) The necessity of the individual having 
to make a critical decision which he may 
later regret. 
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(b) In large measure, the opportunity for 
manipulation calculated to produce unwa, 
ranted benefits. 7 

3. It requires only a one-time transfer of 
credit, thus avoiding the administrative qin 
culty and cost of retransfer and possib|e i. 
retransfer of a credit whenever the indiyiq, ual 
moves from private to Government employ. 
ment or vice versa. 5 

The draft bill excludes Members of Con. 
gress and congressional employees from th, 
plan because the Commission usually ex. 
cludes Members and congressional emp|oyees 
from pay and related legislation drafts ang 
because participation of Members in the re- 
tirement system is not mandatory but op- 
tional with the individual. Members anq 
congressional employees can be included by 
minor changes in the language, as indicateq 
in the analysis which accompanies the draft 

If the draft legislation is enacted, it may 
also be desirable to amend the Social Secy- 
rity Act. The Secretary of Health, Educa. 
tion, and Welfare is, of course, best able to 
determine whether, from his point of view 
any c in the Social Security Act or 
in this draft legislation would be required. 

We believe the bill meets your committee's 
stated objective of permitting short-service 
employees to transfer credit. However, the 
plan does have at least two major short- 
comings: 

1. As soon as an individual completes 
5 years’ Federal service (and assuming he 
is then under the retirement system), he 
generally exchanges his social-security sur- 
vivor-benefit protection for the usually 
lesser retirement-system protection. This 
abrupt change will in many cases result in 
a wide disparity in benefits to the survivors 
of individuals who are similarly situated, 
except that one.dies shortly before he com- 
pletes 5 years’ Federal service and the other 
dies shortly after completing 5 years’ Federal 
service. 

2. An individual who leaves Government 
employment before_completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will, in mhost cases, have residual 
social security survivor protection for 18 
months, whereas an individual with 5 or 
more years of Federal service would not have 
this residual protection when he left Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Even if these shortcomings were cor- 
rected—and we have not attempted to do so 
in the draft bill because it would have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the committee’s re- 
quest—the plan would still not achieve the 
goal of worker mobility between the social 
security and the civil service retirement sys- 
tems without loss, diminution, or duplica- 
tion of benefits. This, as we see it, can be 
achieved only by completely coordinating the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance System 
and the Civil Service Retirement System. 


I should not want the committee to believe 
that because we have performed this tech- 
nical service at the commitee’s request, the 
CommissidOn has receded in any particular 
from its position of last year favoring com- 
plete coordination of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System and the Civil Service 
Retirement System. No transfer of credit 
plan, however carefully devised, will provide 
a fully satisfactory solution of the problems 
inherent in the present imperfect relation- 
ship between these two Systems. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act as it 

stands today provides an-excellent staff re- 
tirement system. But, like other staff sys- 
tems, it needs coordination with the Social 
Security System. Without the minimum 
protection afforded by the Social Security 
-Act, many Federal employees suffer a reia- 
tive disadvantage. And in the absence of 
coordination with the Social Security Act, 
many Federal employees reap windfall bene- 
fits. Neither result is desirable. 

In the case of legislation which the Com- 
mission recommiends to Congress, we or<i- 
narily obtain the views of Federal employee 
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nizations. Because we are not sponsor- 
ing the enclosed draft bill, but are merely 
rforming a technical service for the com- 
mittee, we have not done so here. Neither 
nave we sought the advice of the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether the enclosed draft 
jegislation is in accord with the program of 


the President. 
By direction of the Commission: 


Sincerely, 
Purp YOUNG, 
Chairman, 


ANALYSIS OF BILL 

Section 1 defines the term “tax equivalent” 
as an amount equal to the tax which would 
pave been levied after December 31, 1950, 
the date on which “temporary’’ Government 
employees were originally covered by the 
Social Security Act, on the basic salary of a 
Federal employee who was subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act had his Federal 
service been covered employment under the 
Social Security Act. The tax equivalent is 
a consideration for the transfer of credit for 
Federal service to the social-security system. 

Section 2 provides that the Federal serv- 
ice and salary after 1950 of any employee 
who leaves Government before completing 
5 years’ Federal service will be deemed “em- 
ployment” and “wages” for social-security 
purposes. This has the effect of transferring 
eredit for short-service employees. It also 
affords them social-security survivor protec- 
tion during and after their Government em- 
ployment im the same manner as though 
they were working in private employment. 
Once the employee completes 5 years of 
Federal service, he acquires retirement and 
survivor protection under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and credit for his Federal 
employment may no longer be transferred 
for social-security purposes. . 

Section 3 requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission to certify to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration a record of the service and the 
salary which is being transferred for credit 
under the l-security system. The 
Social Security Administration must request 
certification of the record upon receipt of 
an application for social-security benefits, 
but it may request the record at an earlier 
date if occasionally it is called upon to make 
an advance determination of an employee’s 
or his survivors’ social-security rights. 

Because the transfer of credit is not made 
until the employee or his survivors apply for 
social-security benefits, no retransfer of 
credit is involved if the employee moves 
more than once between Government and 
private employment—so long as such move- 
ment occurs before he applies for the social- 
security benefits. » 

Section 4 permits refunding of a Federal 
employee's civil-service retirement contribu- 
tions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to a 
short-service employee. Should the short- 
service employee return to Government em- 
ployment under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and te at, least 5 years of Federal 
Service, the tax equivalent withheld will be 
recredited to his retirement contributions 
account, 

Section 5 permits refunding of a deceased 
employee’s civil service retirement contri- 
butions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to 
the survivor of a short-service employee. 

Section 6 the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund to reimburse 
the social security trust funds for the benefit 
costs incurred on account of transferring 
credit for Federal employment to the social 
security system, It is recommended that 
at the time any hearings are held on this 
legislation, the Committee develop and in- 
clude in this section a more detailed formula 
for determining the benefit costs. The 
formula should be one which is equitable 
both to the Civil Service Retirement and 
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Disability Fund and the social security trust 
funds. 

Section 7 provides for the legislation to be- 
come effective upon enactment. Transfer of 
credit is permitted for all Federal service 
performed after December 31, 1950 (except 
“temporary” service which, if performed 
after 1950, is already creditable for social 
security purposes in most cases) for an em- 
ployee who was subject to the Retirement 
Act on or after the effective date of the leg- 
islation. 

(Nore.—The legisiation is worded so as to 
exclude Members of Congress and congres- 
sional employees from its operation. If the 
legislation is to apply to Members and con- 
gressional employees, Members should be 
included by specific references, and the 
phrases which exclude congressional em- 
ployees should be deleted.) 





A bill to provide for-transfer of credit from 
the civil-service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 

Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended, is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following paragraph: 

“(t) The term ‘tax equivalent’ shali mean 
an amount equal to the tax on employees 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act with respect to basic salary paid for em- 
ployment wherein they were subject to this 
act after December 31, 1950, had such em- 
ployment been covered employment within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of said act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or executive order and provided 
he is separated before completing an aggre- 
gate of 5 years of civilian service, the service 
performed after December 31,°1950, by a for- 
mer employee, except a congressional em- 
ployee, while he was subject to this act, shall, 
at the time he or his survivors apply for old- 
age, disability, or survivors benefits under the 
Social Security Act be deemed to be ‘employ- 
ment’ within the meaning of section 210 of 
the Social Seeurity Act. Such a former em- 
ployee shall be deemed to have received dur- 
ing such service ‘wages’ within the meaning 
of section 209 of the Social Security Act in an 
amount equal to the lesser of (1) the basic 
salary paid to him for such service, or (2) the 
maximum yearly amount which may be con- 
sidered as wages under section 209 of the 
Social Security Act.” 

Sec. 3, Section 3 of said act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(k) For any former employee to whom 
section 2 (h) applies, the Commission shall 
furnish, at the request of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a record of 
service wherein the employee was subject to 
this act, the basic salary paid for such serv- 
ice, and a certification that the Commission's 
records show that such service and salary may 
be deemed to be ‘employment’ and ‘wagés’ 
as provided in section 2 (h). The said Secre- 
tary shall not reqeust such record unless and 
until a determination of the former em- 
ployee’s or his survivors’ entitlement to or 

«amount of old-age, disability, or survivors 
benefits under the Social Security Act be- 
comes necessary. Such record and certifica- 
tion shall be final and conclusive upon said 

Sec. 4. Section 11 (a) of said act is amend~ 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, any em- 
ployee or Member who is separated from the 
service, or is transferred to a position wherein 
he does not continue subject to this act, shall 
be paid the lump-sum credit provided his 
separation or transfer occurs and application 
for payment is filed with the Commission at 
least 31 days before the earliest commencing 
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date of any annuity for which he is eligible. 
The receipt of payment of the lump-sum 
credit by the individual shall yoid all annuity 
rights under this act, unless and until he 
shall be reemployed in the service subject 
to this act. This subsection shall also apply 
to any employee or Member separated prior 
to October 1, 1956, after completing at least 
20 years of civilian service. 

“(2) The tax equivalent shall be withheld 
from the lump-sum credit paid any employee, 
other than a congressional employee, whose 
separation from the service occurred before 
he completed 5 years of civilian service. The 
tax equivalent so withheld from an em- 
ployee shall not again become part of the 
lump-sum credit unless and until he is re- 
employed in the service subject to this act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 (d) of said act is ame1 ied 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (d) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if an em- 
ployee or Member dies (A) without a surviv- 
or, or (B) with a survivor or surivors and 
the right of all survivors shall terminate be- 
fore claim for survivor annuity is filed, or if a 
former employee or Member not retired dies, 
the lump-sum credit shall be paid. 

“(2) If an employee or former employee, 
other than a congressional employee, dies be- 
fore completing 5 years of civilian servicg, the 
lump-sum credit less his tax eqnevuledts phaih 
be paid.” 

SEc. 6. Section 17 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to transfer each year 
from the fund to the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors trust fund and the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund a sum determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Chairman of the Commission as 
necessary to meet the benefit costs incurred 
during the previous fiscal year by the said 
trust funds on account of section 2 (h) of 


_ this act.” 


Sec. 7. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect upon enactment. This act 
shall not apply in the case of employees re- 
tired or otherwise separated prior to such 
effective date and the rights of such persons 
and their survivors shall continue in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if these 
amendments had not been enacted. 





A Plan To Raise Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
Iowa farmers, at their own time and 
expense, have formulated a plan to assist 
the American farmer to raise farm in- 
come. They have worked long hours on 
this plan and have consulted many per- 


‘sons of high professional standing to 


double check their efforts. 

Because the plan, as presented, strikes 
at the heart of much of the farm prob- 
lem as it exists today which involves feed 
grains I desire to present it here in its 
entirety. 

The authors of this plan are Mr. Elmer 
Stockdale, of Iowa Falls, Iowa; Mr. 
James Jorgensen, Jr., Mr. Laurence W, 
Hamilton, and Mr. James Jorgensen, Sr., 
all of Hampton, Iowa. 
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The plan follows: 

A Pian To Raise Farm InNcoME 
INTRODUCTION 

While most Americans are enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity, feed and livestock 
farmers are having hard times. They can 
produce abundantly, but their problem is 

rice. 

. Four Iowa farmers turned their attention 
to this problem. What are the underlying 
causes of low prices? Is there a sound so- 
lution? Z 

These farmers sought ideas from members 
of the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the 
National Farmers’ Organization, and the 
Grange. They conferred with representa- 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They obtained data from the 
Iowa State Extension Service. Their aim 
was a long-range, nonpartisan, nonorgani- 
zational plan which would provide agricul- 
ture with a fair share of the national income. 

The plan which they propose would apply 
to all farmers in the United States produc- 
ing fed crops, not merely to Corn Belt farm- 
ers. Thus the southerner or westerner rais- 
ing feed crops on land taken out of cotton 
or wheat could participate. The plan would 
benefit feed and livestock producers every- 
where in the country. 

The plan does not disturb programs on 
other basic commodities—cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco. Its authors believe 
that if the plan were applied to those crops, 
it would improve market prices; but they 
defer judgment to the producers of those 
commodities. 

The four authors are Lawrence Hamilton, 
James Jorgensen, and James Jorgensen, Jr., 
of Hampton, Iowa, and Elmer Stockdale, of 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Following are their ideas. Part I states 
the problem. Part II contains their solution. 


THE PLAN IN A NUTSHELL 


1. Retain the soil bank and commodity 
loans. 

2. Allow any feed cropland to be banked 
without compliance with corn acreage allot- 
ments. 

8. Condition commodity loans on feed 
crops upon participation in the bank. 

4. Achieve substantial increase in acreage 
banked. 

5. Operate within the present framework 
of soil bank legislation. 

6. Continue programs on other basic crops. 


Part I. The problem 


Point 1. Pundamental Difficulty—Too Many 
Feed Units 


Farmers are producing more livestock feed 
crops than buyers will purchase at prices 
which provide a fair return. 

Explanation: Incomes of livestock and 
feed-crop farmers are lower than incomes in 
other occupations involving similar capital, 
labor, and risks. This is because farmers, 
with scientific methods, are able to produce 
more than consumers will buy at reasonable 
prices. It is necessary somehow to bring 
production closer in line with consumption. 

More consumption should be encouraged. 
But it is necessary also to deal with the other 
side of the problem—production. 

Point 2. Soil Bank Principle Sound 

The soil bank principle is sound because it 
aims at bringing the amount that farmers 
produce in line with what consumers will buy 
at reasonable prices, while building up land 
that most needs conservation. 

Explanation: The individual farmer is 
helpless to reduce overall production. But 
this can be accomplished collectively through 
a Government program. This is the purpose 
of the soil bank—reducing production by re- 
tiring land. : 

Point 3. Corn Problem 


Corn is but one of a number of feed crops, 
and reduction of corn production alone does 
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not reduce total feed units or improve feed- 
crop prices. 

Explanation: All crops grown primarily for 
livestock feed, such as corn, oats, barley, rye, 
grain sorghums, soybeans, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
etc., may be called feed crops. They are 
in competition with each other. When pro- 
duction of one is curtailed, production of the 
others tends to increase. There is but one 
general market for them, the livestock feed 
market. 

Wheat may be dealt with singly in a 
production-control program. There is only 
one such principal product. When the pro- 
duction of wheat is reduced, the supply in 
the wheat market goes down and the price 
goes up. But when corn production is re- 
duced, the supply in the livestock feed mar- 
ket does not go down proportionately. 
Farmers fill the demand by producing sub- 
stitutes which involve less efficient use of 
land but meet the need. Thus feed-crop 
prices do not go up. Even corn prices do not 
rise, for cheap substitutes can be bought. 

The corn problem is complicated by pro- 
grams on other commodities such as cotton 
and wheat. Farmers reducing production 
of those commodities often turn to feed 
crops. 

In the 3-year period from 1953 through 
1955 there was an increase of 12 percent in 
the total supply of livestock feed, despite 
corn acreage allotments in connection with 
loans on that commodity. 


Point 4. Livestock Problem 


Increased supplies of livestock feed have 
resulted in increased production of livestock 
and lower livestock prices. 

Explanation: There is a close relationship 
between feed and livestock prices. When 
farmers can profitably feed their crops to 
livestock they do so, and livestock produc- 
tion increases. When it is more profitable 
to sell crops as‘such, less feeding is done and 
livestock production decreases. Livestock 
prices are very sensitive to supply. A de- 
crease of 1 percent in supply causes an in- 
crease of about 2 percent in price. 

Recently Corn Belt farmers, with low crop 
prices, have produced more livestock. ‘The 
non-Corn Belt farmers, growing feed on land 
taken out. of production of allotted crops, 
have also produced livestock. The result in 
1953 was the highest production of livestock 
per capita since 1908—more livestock than 
consumers would buy at prices which would 
return a profit to producers. 


Point 5. Infirmities in Soil Bank—Feed Units 
Not Reduced 


The present soil bank will not ‘improve 
livestock and feed-crop prices because it 
deals with corn singly rather than with feed 
crops collectively. 

Explanation: Participation in the corn soil 
bank is founded on treating corn alone 
rather than feed crops together. There must 
be compliance with corn acreage allotments, 
But while the participating farmer reduces 
corn, he produces substitutes amd overail 
feed production continues to increase. As 
a@ result, market prices for corn and other 
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tion of feed crops without complying y 
corn acreage allotments. uz 

Explanation: Tilled land in the Uniteg 
States in normal rotation of feed crops may 
be called “cropland.” A soil bank requirin, 
compliance with corn acreage allotinen:. 
does not reduce feed units because cubs, 
tutes are produced. But if a portion 1 
cropland were retired, total feed units uld 
diminish and feed crop prices would rise 
Prices for livestock and livestock produc; 
would follow. Even the producer who 5 
all his livestock feed would thus be benetiteg. 
in addition, he would face less competitic;, 
from farmers who could profitably sell the . 
crops as such. : 

An increase in the supply of any particyla, 
feed such as corn would not be importa: 
for there would be a reduction in the tot} 
feed units available to meet demand. Aci. 
ally feed crops would come into proper ba). 
ance as to each other, for an increase in one 
would result in @ decrease in others ang 
higher prices for them. 

Freedom of choice of crops as to land not 
banked would at once increase participation 
in the bank and operating efficiency on the 
farm, for a producer would not be obligated 
to cut back the crops he raises most eff. 
ciently and finds most profitable. (Manufac- 
turers faced with the problem which con- 
fronts agriculture would not cut back the 
items which produce the most return.) In 
practice one farmer might find corn best 
adapted to his locality and operation, while 
grain sorghum or alfalfa for another micht 
be better. G 

Point 8. Adequate Soil Bank Payments 


Soil-bank payments for cropland should be 
realistic in amount, based on the productive 
capacity of the particular land banked. 

Explanation: Individual farmers consicer- 
ing participation weigh rental payments 
against the gross income from the land to be 
banked less the cost of farming it. Payments 
must be high enough to encourage par- 
ticipation. 

Since payments would be based on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the acres retired, a feed- 
crop soil bank dollar would buy the same 
crop reduction on high as on low fertility 
land. Since operating costs are practically 
eonstant, farmers would normally tend to 
retire their less fertile land; and they would 
endeavor to put fields in the bank which in 
their particular operation produce the least 
valuable crop to them under their system of 
rotation. For these reasons rental payments 
would not need to be as high as when part of 
the land banked must actually come out of 
corn because of allotments. 

Rental payments should not be so high as 
to incur resentment among other segments 
of the economy. 

Participation ought not be sought by com- 
pulsion. This would eventually lead to an 
agriculture entirely controlled by govern- 
mental officials and insensitive to change. 

Point 9. National Cropland Retirement 

Sufficient cropland should be retired na- 
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feeds go down, and livestock prices follow. tionally to secure fair-market prices for feed 


Point 6. Infirmities in Soil Bank— 
Nonparticipation 

Sufficient participation in the corn soil’ 
bank to reduce production cannot be ob- 
tained because compliance with allotments 
is required. 
Explanation: Compliance with allotments 
means that a farmer cannot use his land not 
banked in the most efficient way. Since he 
must not only retire land, but also surrender 
freedom of operation on his remaining acres 
and reduce production of his most profitable 
crop, he often chooses to stay out of the bank. 


Part II. The solution 
Point 7. Feed Crop Approach 


It should be permissible to bank tilled land 
in the United States which is in normal rota- 


crops, and approximately 15 percent should 
be retired now. 

Explanation: A reduction of approximately 
8 percent in feed supplies is necessary at this 
time in order to get prices to a proper level. 
But farmers would endeavor to retire their 
least fertile land, to produce their most valu- 
able crops, and to increase operating effici- 
ency. Hence 15 percent of the Nation's 
cropland should be retired now. Subsequent 
increases and decreases needed would be de- 
termined by experience from year to year. 

Actually a reduction of approximately 6 
percent in feed supplies would balance sup- 
ply and demand. But on initial reduction of 
8 percent is needed to reduce inventories and 
get the ever normal granary at a proper level. 
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point 10. Farm Cropland Retirement 
there should be no minimum or max!- 

mum acreage retirements per farm for par- 

ticipation, subject to the prior right of each 
farm to its proportionate share of the crop- 
and to be retired nationally. 

Explanaiton: There would be no limita- 
tion on the amount of cropland which could 
ne retired per farm. But if 15 percent of the 
nation’s cropland was to be retired, there 
would be & right as to each farm to retire up 
to that proportion before the excess was 
eo provisions for the protection of 
tenants and share croppers would be retained. 


Point 11. Commodity Loans 


Feed crops now the subject of commodity 
joans would continue to be such, but such 
joans would be conditioned upon participa- 
tion in the feed-crop soil bank to at least 
the proportionate share of the national re- 
tirement, rather than allotments. 

Feed grains should be supported on a com- 

tive feed and market value with corn. 

Explanation: Commodity loans would pro- 
yide an ever normal granary and credit at 
harvest times. As market prices improved, 
farmers would rely less on loans. The Gov- 
ernment loan would become more a credit 
device as intended, and less a sale which 
sets prices. 

If 15 percent of the Nation’s cropland was 
to be retired, crops from a farm would not be 
subject to loan unless at least 15 percent of 
the farm’s productivity was in the soil bank. 

This requirement would encourage partici- 
pation in the bank. 

Point 12. Conservation Payments 


Conservation payments should be re- 
stricted to actual conservation practices, and 
should be conditioned upon participation in 
the soil bank to at least the proportionate 
share of the national retirement. 

Explanation: It is inconsistent simul- 
taneously to promote more and less produc- 
tion by Government funds. Conservation 
payments should be limited to practices for 
the protection of the soil, such as erosion 
control. 

Farmers needing conservation practices 
will also benefit by participation in the soil 
bank. If 15 percent of the Nation’s crop- 
land is to be retired, that percentage of the 
cropland on a farm should be banked for 
eligibility. 


















Point 13. Funds 


Appropriations substantially equal to the 
present ones would be sufficient or nearly 
so to retire 15 percent of the Nation’s 235 
million acres that are in feed-grain crops. 

Explanation: Cropland to be retired na- 
tionally is aproximately 35,250,000 acres. 
Some of the present appropriations for con- 
servation payments should be made avail- 
able for the soil bank, as they are being 
used to increase production. Adding these 
to present soil-bank appropriations gives 
approximately $850 million, or about $25 per 
cropland acre. This is substantially the 
national average of rental payment neces- 
sary to secure participation. 

Point 14. Other Programs 


Programs on other basic crops should re- 
main as they are, and the feed-crop soil 
bank should operate within the framework 
of present 1 tion. ; 

Explanation: The details for the operation 

, of a soil bank are covered by present leg- 
islation. The feed-crop soil bank would not 
disturb programs on other commodities. 

To sum it up, the plan would— 

1. Permit more freedom of operation. 

2. Improve operating efficiency. 

3. Increase soil-bank participation. 
acne ull bank more land for less cost per 

Te, 

5. Reduce overall production. 
6. Raise agricultural income. 
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The Adversary Seeking Whom He May 


Devour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIK™S 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi Mil- 
ton L. Grafman of Temple Emanu-el, 
Birmingham, Ala., is one of the leaders 
among American Hebrews. Arecent ap- 
peal to the members of his congregation 
so impressed me that I request that it be 
republished in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. This statement was called to my 
attention by a very good friend, C. Davis 
Turner, one of the leading businessmen 
of Marianna, Fla., in my district. It 
follows: 

Tue ADVERSARY SEEKING WHOM HE May 

DEvoUR 


I thought he was dead. So did a lot of 
other people. But we were wrong. Maybe 
there’s something to this Bridey Murphy 
business, after all. Because there he is, big 
as life—and, yet, he’s supposed to be dead. 
There he is, down to the mustache. 

The Israeli—God bless them—try to joke 
about him. They say, “Hitler didn’t die. 
He jumped into the Red Sea and came out a 
‘Nasser.’’’ (Nasser is Yiddish for “a wet 
one.”) Wonderful sense of humor—with 
death on their doorstep, they can still laugh. 

But it’s no laughing matter, as in their 
hearts the Israelis know. The question is, Do 
you and I know? Do we realize that Nasser 
is Hitler over again, equally resolved to de- 
stroy every Jew—man, woman, and child— 
in Israel, if he can? 

After I visited Nazi Germany in 1938, I told 
my congregation that Hitler and Goering in- 
tended to exterminate every Jew within their 
reach, if they could get away with it. I was 
not believed. I was not taken seriously. 
But, you know what happened. 

Don’t make the same mistake about Nasser. 
Don’t shrug him off. Egyptian Jews have 
already felt his tyrannical heel. Confisca- 
tion, deportation, incarceration, each depart- 
ing family leaving a hostage. This is history 
repeating itself—with a levantine touch. 

So what? You would think this sort of 
thing would shock everybody, stir a fever in 
the blood of age and make.the infant’s sin- 
ews strong as steel. But that, alas, is not 
the reaction. Why, it isn’t worth a head- 
line, let alone an editorial. Mr. Nrxon has 
gone to Vienna to help the Hungarian refu- 
gees. More power to him. But I’m afraid 
he won’t go on to Cairo to look over the 
situation there. 

We can’t let the matter rest there. There 
are things to be done, things we can do. 
There are ways to help. At least, we can 
try to help. 

We may be able to persuade President 
Eisenhower to respond to the plight of Egyp- 
tian Jews as he responded to the plight of 
Hungarian revolutionists. Each of us can 
write to the President. We can tell him of 
our gratitude for the humanitarianism he 
has shown. We can call his attention to 
Jewish sorrows in Egypt. We can implore 
him to give the same succor to our brethren 
oppressed by Nasser that he gave to Hun- 
garians under the Communist yoke. 

One other thing we can do is to give gen- 
erously to the United Jewish Appeal. If you 
haven’t made your pledge yet, do so this 
very minute. If you haven’t given that extra 
20 percent, do it now. If you have reduced 
your pledge, send in a new one. 
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I have heard the reasons given for not 
measuring up to this test—‘business is off, 
taxes, expansion, reorganization,” and the 
like. I know the psychclogy of givers.* But 
I also know where real charity begins—where 
taxes leave off, where business is not so good 
as it was last year. 

There is another yardstick, what ought to 
be a prevailing yardstick. Imagine yourself 
being face to face with Egyptian Jews in 
their misery, or with the heroic but desperate 
Israeli. Would they understand your ex- 
cuses? Perhaps they would. With only 
their lives to lose, maybe they would under- 
stand. 

It’s going to be hard for me to sing out 
Happy New Year in this topsy-turvy world. 
It’s going to be a little easier, though, be- 
cause I have tried todo my part. How about 
you? 





Partnership Faces Stiff Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
March issue of the National Union 
Farmer includes an article which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Members 
of this Chamber. The article appears 
at a time when the members of the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation are again 
being given an opportunity to consider 
legislation authorizing a high dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

Because of the importance of this leg- 
islation to the Pacific Northwest and the 
Nation, I ask that this article be included 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

PARTNERSHIP Faces StTirr TEST 


The Eisenhower administration is fran- 
tically trying to swim out of the whirlpool 
created by its own partnership power policy 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The situation has grown more and more 
desperate with each passing day, particularly 
for Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton, ever 
since the votes were counted last November 
in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

Now Seaton has announced that he will 
intervene in Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) hearings concerning the licensing of 
@ private utility group that wants to build 
a low dam at Pleasant Valley downstream 
from the Hells Canyon site. But Senator 
WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, and 28 
other Senators are not marking time for 
Seaton. On March 6 Morse will open up 
Senate Interior Committee hearings on his 
bill to authorize construction of the high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon. 

On another front, the National Hells Can- 
yon Association has asked the United States 
Supreme Court to set aside the ruling of the 
FPPC that gave the priceless Hells Canyon 
dam site to the Idaho Power Co. for small 
spite dam development. (National Farmers 
Union renewed its membership in—and vig- 
orous support of—the Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion in January.) 

If Seaton can swallow the administra- 
tion’s partnership position and endorse a 
high Federal dam at Pleasant Valiey, it will 
make a major change in the Administra- 
tion’s river basin policies of the past 4 years. 
It will also muddy up the Hells Canyon 
situation tremendously, since a high dam at 
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Pleasant Valley would flood out one of the 
three low dam sites given to the Idaho Power 
Co. through the FPC ruling. 

But there is an even greater hazard in 
high dam development of the Pleasant Valley 
site. 

If the Idaho Power Co. is not prevented 
from building low dams on the 2 upper 
sites—2 of the 3 sites that the company has 
already been licensed to develop—these 2 
small dams and a high dam at Pleasant 
Valley would result in a total and perpetual 
loss of 6.5 million acre-feet of storage and 
more than 1 million kilowatts of electric 
power capacity. 

This great loss would be caused by flood- 
ing of the logical upstream site for the high 
Hells Canyon dam, plus interference with 
the flowage area of another potential high 
damsite downstream at Nez Perce. 

A new combine of private utilities figures 
in the Pleasant Valley low-dam application. 
It is called the Pacific Northwest Power Co., 
and is composed of the Washington Water 
Power Co., Pacific Power & Light, Portland 
General Electric, and the Montana Power 
Co. 

Seaton’s problem is how to satisfy the 
two private utility groups involved at Hells 
Canyon and Pleasant Valley without bring- 
ing down the wrath of the Northwest voters 
and of propublic power and proconservation 
groups all over the country. 

Obviously, somebody is going to get hurt 
in Hells- Canyon. 

Another case in which the administration 
appears to be preparing to abandon its part- 
nership power policy concerns the John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River in Oregon. 
Seaton’s predecessor, Douglas McKay, piloted 
the partnership planning on the John Day 
project, with help in Congress from Sam 
Coon, Republican, of Oregon. The voters 
got to Coon—and to McKay, too, for that 
matter—in November. Now the administra- 
tion is thinking of favoring multipurpose 
Gevelopment of the Columbia at the John 
Day site. 

While the administration is trying to angle 
its way out of—or around—its own partner- 
ship policy muddle in the Northwest, it is 
pushing partnership in California.. In mid- 
February Seaton recommended to Congress 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. should 
be permitted to build and operate the power- 
plants of the huge Trinity River reclamation 
project in California. 

Evidently, the Eiserthower administration 
plans now to push partnership power devel- 
opment only in areas where it is a safe policy. 


Message from Congressman ‘John W. 
McCormack, House Majority Leader, to 
the Delegates Attending the National 
Convention of the Chinese Communi- 
ties of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a message that I sent to the 
national convention of the Chinese 
Communities of the United States, 
which convention is meeting now in 
Washington and which started on 
March 5, 1957. This message I sent to 
the delegates of the national convention 
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through my very close and valued 

friend, Most Reverend Paul Yu Pin, 

D. D., archbishop of Nanking in China. 
We must constantiy keep in mind that 

an important element of strength in 

combatting communism t hout the 
world, and particularly in the Far East, 
is the approximately 12 million Chinese 
now living in, or who are citizens of the 
various non-Communist countries of 
southeast Asia. The power and infiu- 
ence of these fine Chinese who are anti- 

Communist in preventing the spread of 

communism into the still free countries 

of southeast Asia should not and cannot 
be underestimated by our country. 

The message follows: 

MessaGE FroM CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. McCor- 
MacCK, House MAaJsority LEADER, TO THE DEL- 
EGATES ATTENDING THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE CHINESE COMMUNITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
I regret very much my inability to be pres- 

ent this evening due to another important 
engagement that I cannot cancel or post- 
pone. I extend to all present my kindest re- 
gards and my sincere best wishes for a most 
successful convention; also my assurances of 
cooperation in every way possible, particu- 
larly in combating the forces of atheistic 
and international communism. 

The Communist hope of peaceful coexist- 
ence hasbeen exposed, particularly by the 
brutalities imposed by the forces of the 
Soviet Union upon the people of Hungary. 
We must constantly be on our guard against 
the hypocrisy and deceitfulness of interna- 
tional communism and the leaders of this 
vicious and destructive movement which is 
dedicated to world revolution and world 
domination. We must constantly be on 
guard in the United States and elsewhere 
against those individuals and forces who 
would try to lull our people into an atmos- 
phere of complacency which results in lower- 
ing our guard, which plays into the hands of 
the Communists. In the United States and 
elsewhere we must constantly be on our 
guard against admitting Red China into the 
United Nations. There are the voices of the 
false prophets and the demagogs among us 
who are pro-Communist and who are trying 
to lay the foundations in the United States 


for the early admission of Red China into the’ 


United Nations. It would be a crime against 
all decent mankind for the forces of destruc- 
tion as represented by the leaders of Red 
China to be admitted into this international 
organization. 

.It is also imperative that America always 
be strong, not only from a military angle, 
but particularly from a moral angle. The 
people of America should also insist that 
our Government keep its promises and 
pledges made to other governments, and this 
particularly relates to all agreements made 
by the United States with the Nationalist 
Chinese Government in Formosa under the 
leadership of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. The 
people of America must also keep in mind 
that (1) we must have an affirmative pol- 
icy. A negative policy, or no policy at all, 
means appeasement and is the road to war. 
(2) That the calculated risks of an affirma- 
tive policy could be less daigerous than 
the calculated risks of no policy at all. (3) 
That America, as I have said before, must 
be strong militarily and morally. From a 
military angle it is best for us if we are 
going to err, to err on thé side of strength 
and not on the side of weakness. (4) The 
people of America and the non-Communist 
world must realize that the leaders of in- 
ternational communism are still bent on 
‘world revolution and world domination, and 
it is imperative that there be unity, strength, 
and understanding among the non-Com- 
munist nations with the United States as 
their leading nation in order to successfully 


March 6 


defeat the vicious and destructive inten;;,, 
of the Communist leaders. a 
I again extend to you and al! Present 
very best wishes for a most success/))) ... 
vention, as well as my Kindest regargs 


The Lawyer and the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rip. 
orD, I include the following address py 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner at the annua) 
luncheon of the Fordham Law Alumni 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hote| 
on Saturday, March 2, 1957: 
REMARKS OF Mayor ROBERT F. Wacner ar 

ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF FOoRDHAM [sw 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, WALDORF-AstoR, 

HorTe., SaTuRDAY, MaRcH 2, 1957 


Mr. Schulkind, President McGinley, distin. 
guished guests, and members and friends of 
the Fordham Law Alumni Association, I wish 
to thank you at the outset for the oppor. 
tunity of being with you at your annual 
luncheon. As a recipient of a doctor of laws 
from our university, I certainly am not a 
stranger among you. 

Every New Yorker must feel a kinship with 
Fordham University. Fordham is an out- 
standing institution of higher learning 
which, over the years, has brought credit 
upon our city and of which we are all justly 
proud. 

I have a much closer and more personal 
interest in the law alumni of this university, 
however. During my entire term of office as 
mayor, I have been fortunate enough to draw 
upon your membership for legal advice. As 
you know, the office of corporation counse] 
of the city was held first by your fellow 
alumnus, Court of Appeals Judge Adrian P. 
Burke, and is now occupied by your fellow 
alumnus, Peter Campbell Brown. 

There are, of course, innumerable other 
distinguished jurists and lawyers among your 
alumni. I shall have occasion to refer to 
some of them in the course of my remarks. 
But it is not my purpose here today to pay 
special tribute to any individual or particu- 
lar group of individuals. Obviously, it would 
take more time than I have allotted to my- 
self merely to enumerate and identify all 
of the distinguished members of the bar who 
are present in this room. 

Rather, I would like to consider. briefly, 
some of the popular conceptions and mis- 
conceptions regarding the legal profession 
and to discuss what the bar can do to bring 
its true function in society and its very real 
contributions to progress and the general 
welfare more fully to the public attention. 
It is a topic which, I believe, merits and 
requires reexamination by all of us who take 
pride in our profession—particularly at this 
time when there has been so much pub- 
lished criticism of the bar and the course 
and their responsibility for the law’s delays. 

Criticism is all to the good, and I would be 
the last to discourage it or any proposals for 
reforms which may lead to quicker and 
cheaper justice. In fact, I am happy to see 
public interest aroused in the improvement 
of our judicial machinery. I recognize that 
our methods for achieving justice can be 
improved and I believe that they will be. 

At the same time, I regret that the re 
awakened interest in law reforms has to 4 
large extent been accompanied by charges 
of apathy, timidity and selfishness, directed 
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against the bar as a whole. 
rrangely enough, originate too frequently 
wit all members of our own profession. Re- 
cent issues Of the Law Journal are replete 
yith admonition to the bar to clean its own 
pouse and to rededicate itself to its highest 
traditions. Again, I say, this is all to the 
good, but we should not permit these charges 
to be ted out of their true propor- 

the complete picture of the activities 


,in 
re par, by the well meaning but often 


jl] informed. 

To begin with, although litigation is the 
bar's most publicized activity, it would help 
, great deal if it were more generally recog- 
nized that the great bulk of the lawyer's 
practice does not involve actual litigation. 
large portion of the lawyer's time is devoted 
to advising his clients as to what they may 
lawfully do and how they may do it. The 
clients encompass indfviduals, corporations 
and all the branches of our Government. 
when I speak of the Government, I do not 
restrict myself to the lawyer in Government 
service. Everyone in the public service 
knows the contributions to Government by 
members of the legal profession. In carrying 
out this advisory function in our complex 
society, it is my firm belief that the lawyer 
does more to promote progress and the gen- 
eral welfare than any other profession or 

lling. 

“mrcaghout the history of man, however, 
the general public has often been given quite 
the contrary impression of the contributions 
of the bar. Our literature and’ the press 
afford but the sketchiest notion of the real 
accomplishments of the profession in its ef- 
forts to achieve justice. While hardly a day 
passes without furnishing concrete evidence 
of public confidence in, and high esteem for, 
individual lawyers, the popular attitude 
toward the legal profession as a whole has 
never been particularly favorable. 

All of us are familiar with the lawyer of 
fiction whe was held up to ridicule, oppro- 
brium, and even to hate. It is perhaps a 
sign of the times, and an indication of the 
profession’s progress, that today’s fictional 
lawyer is less frequently portrayed as villain 
or rogue. Yet the classic reference to the 
law’s delays and to the deficiencfts of the 
bar and the courts remain to haunt us. 

How often have we been reminded that, 
almost 600 years before Christ, Solon made 
reference to the slowness of justice; that 
Horace, in ancient Rome,.also called attention 
to the fact; and, of course, no discussion of 
the subject would be complete without cita- 
tion of the law’s delay from Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. On the more pleasant side, it is 
gratifying to note that we appear to have 
passed the period when, according to Shakes- 
peare the short-cut to popular acclaim was 
to raise the cry—“The first thing we do, let’s 
kill all the lawyers.” 

Today’s language of criticism directed 
against the bar is, on the whole, more mod- 
erate, but nonetheless still fairly widespread. 
The problem of counteracting or correcting 
popular misconceptions about the legal pro- 
fession is one that has engaged the sporadic 
attention of the organized bar. It deserves 
the continuous attention and active support 
of every member of the fession. 

Let me hasten to add that I have no ready 
panaceas to offer as to the methods to be 
followed. But it does occur to me that the 
bar might well borrow a leaf from the public 
Telations practices of business and other pro- 
fessions. Instead of engaging in charges and 
coun which serve principally to 
add fuel to the flame of popular dissatisfac- 
tion and to engender ill will among the mem- 
bers of our own profession, let us analyze, 
more closely, the underlying causes for popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the bar. If meritori- 
ous, let concerted action to correct them be 
taken. On the other hand, if lacking in 
sound foundation, as we know many of them 
to be, let there be equally concerted action 
on the part of the bar to spread the truth, 


Such charges, 
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And, in connection with this educational 
process, let the public also be kept abreast of 
the widespread interests and activities of 
the bar, demonstrating its dedication to the 
service of the people. 

The fundamental basis for the popular un- 
favorable attitude toward the bar, I believe, 
is the general public’s failure to appreciate 
fully the underlying problems of the lawyer 
in the resolution of disputes. Selfish con- 
flicting interests are frequently involved. 
No one would be happier than the lawyer 
to have both sides satisfied. But absolute 
justice is rarely attainable, and, even if 
achieved in theory, will leave at least one 
and maybe both sides disappointed. Almost 
inevitably, therefore, the conclusion of a le- 
gal dispute is likely to leave one side or the 
other with complaints about the law’s de- 
lays, or the expense of justice, or the uncer- 
tainties of justice, or a combination of all 
and even more. The disappointed litigant 
generally forms a poor opinion of the law, 
the courts, and the legal profession. No 
other profession or calling faces similar 
problems. ; 

To a certain degree, it therefore seems 
clear that it is the lot of the legal profes- 
sion to resign itself to hearing constant re- 
iteration of such criticism. Resignation to a 
cefttain amount of criticism, it need hardly 
be added, does not mean that the bar can 
afford to desist from either continuing edu- 
cational efforts or from proceeding with 
necessarily reforms in its own practices. 

The root source of another important 
cause for popular dissatisfaction with the 
bar may be found, in the familiar adage, so 
frequently voiced with pride, that this is a 
government of laws, rather than of men. No 
one suggests departure from this principle. 
But we do forget that, under a government 
of laws, concerted action for reform must 
come from the public as a whole as well as 
from the bar. As the result of this oversight, 
the legal profession is too often given the 
full responsibility for a failure to improve 
the legal system and the members of the 
legal profession therefore too often charged 
with a reluctance to adopt new ideas. 
Clearly the bar cannot claim an entirely 
clean slate on that score but neither is it 
totally to blame. Professional conserva- 
tism is not confined to the members of the 
bar. Prejudice against change is a human 
characteristic, prevalent in all walks of life, 
and it is probably no more prominent among 
the members of our profession than of other 
professions. 

At most times in our history, the bar has 
been blessed with more than its share of pro- 
gressive minds. Progress and reforms in the 
law cannot be effectuated by lawyers as in- 
dividuals, precisely because ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not men. The individual busi- 
nessman, the doctor, teacher, or scientist 
may, on his own initiative, test new ideas and 
put them into practice. The lawyer may not 
do so. The introduction of even minor in- 
novations in the law usually requires and 
quite properly, the adoption of rules by 
higher courts. Substantial changes must 
generally await concerted public opinion and 
resultant legislative action. 

Again, if the climate of public opinion re- 
lating to our profession is to be changed or 
properly maintained, the educational efforts 
of the bar must be continued and expanded. 
I have cited but two examples, undoubtedly, 
other causes for unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward lawyers suggest themselves to you. 
Each deserves earnest and careful considera- 
tion so that the public be given a true under- 
standing of the merits of its criticism. Few 
people have a real comprehension of the 
lawyer’s problems, of his difficulties in ef- 
fecting chanres in the law and its proce- 
dures—diffic. ties arising from features of 
our law inherent in the very nature of our 
system of law. Few know of the constant ef- 
forts of our profession to adapt our system of 
law to meet changing conditions and the true 
needs of our time. 


, have a good case. 
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I deem such educational projects, or call 
them propaganda if you will, to be of highest 
importance—not in the selfish interest of 
the bar but in the higher interest of the 
general public welfare. It is the notion 
which suffers most when people distrust 
its system for obtaining justice, have no 
faith in its Judges and look with suspicious 
upon its lawyers. 

Happily, this cannot truly be said of our 
people. But the danger is ever present in the 
absence of reasonably enlightened public 
opinion. This is no idle fear. Let me remind 
you of the action taken in one of our States 
a few weeks ago to impeach the Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. Here, it is 
true, is an extreme and fortunately rare illus- 
tration of popular mistrust of the legal pro- 
fession, but it should serve toremind us that 
we cannot afford to relax our efforts to dem- 
onstrate to the people, again and again, that 
the average American lawyer is devoted to the 
cause of justice in the interests of all the 
people, in addition to being devoted to the 
interests of his client. 

A proper understanding of the contribu- 
tions of the lawyer to progress and the gen- 
eral public good may not always be easy to 
achieve, but our profession is practiced in 
the arts of education and persuasion. Wedo 
It is commonsense to 
bring it to the attention of the people. 

On the whole, the record of the bar is a 
proud one. The cynical may point to the few 
among us who fail to recognize that our 
licenses to practice law carry with them con- 
comitant obligations to society. But we 
know that these represent a small minority 
of the legal profession. 

From the inception of our history as a 
nation, lawyers have given freely of them- 
selves to the broader interests of our people. 
Approximately half of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were lawyers. 
Substantially more than half the members 
of the Constitutional Convention were law- 
yers, and members of the bar were predomi- 
nant in the ratifying conventions. This 
audience needs no citation of the names of 
the countless other lawyers who exemplify 
our noblest traditions by their dedication to 
the common wealth. 

Nor need the lawyer of today content him- 
self with looking backward. History will 
prove that the great men of the law of the 
past have their modern counterparts. The 
bar is amply represented among the great 
leaders of our day. In the United States 
Senate, we are today represented by 58 law- 
yers. Similarly, 236 Members of the House 
of Representatives are members of our pro- 
fession. In our own State legislature, ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the representa- 
tives come from the ranks of the bar. Sta- 
tistics of a similar type could be enlarged 
upon indefinitely, but even the most detailed 
listing would not tell the whole story of the 
bar’s contributions. Only a few, at any 
given time, achieve greatness but behind 
them are the masses of lawyers who, in their 
daily work, give concrete evidence of the 
fact that lawyers are, above all, actively de- 
voted to the interests of the Nation and the 
service of the community. Thousands of 
average professional men are dedicated to 
thinking and acting in terms of the rights, 
welfare, and happiness of the average man. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without a brief word of the contributions of 
your own Fordham University School of Law. 
Your educational facilities have produced 
many members of the bar learned in their 
profession and cognizant cf their responsi- 
bilities to the community. They have 
brought credit and esteem to the city as well 
as to the profession, your expanding edu- 
cational services promise an even greater 
future both for Fordham and for New York. 

Among us today are many of whose 
achievements we all have cause to be proud. 
I mention but a very few to illustrate the 
widespread areas in which the influence of 
Fordham law alumni is felt. 
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There is, for example, the present chief 
judge of our court of appeals, Albert Con- 
way, whose contributions to legal thought 
and the administration of justice have 
brought him to his preeminent status as the 
chief of what is probably the second most 
important court of our Nation. Similarly, 
from our neighboring State of New Jersey, 
we have your medallist of today, the former 
chief justice of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, Thomas J. Brogan. Recently, after 
many years of devoted public service, the 
list of distinguished of Fordham law alumni 
was embellished with the name of Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz. And I conclude 
with the name of one who has reached the 
White House itself, your fellow alumnus, 
Bernard Shanley, former counsel and now 
appointment secretary to the President of 
the United States. 

If time allowed, I would in justice be com- 
pelled to read a large part of the roster of 
those here today. When I think of their 
achievement on all levels of the life of our 
community and the Nation, I am confident 
that I have not overstated the case for the 
bar as a whole, and that all that remains 
to be done is to convince not only judges 
and lawyers, but laymen as well, of the law- 
yer’s dedication to the public service. We 
can move forward only so long as we have 
the popular support. 

In closing, I am moved to quote a tribute 
paid to the American bar by Chief Justice 
Ryan, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
1878. 

“No profession or calling has given so many 
great names to American history as the 
bar. There is no State in the Union on 
which the names of its great lawyers have 
not shed luster. An American law list from 
the beginning would embrace a large pro- 
portion of the names held in honorable 
memory by the American people. There is 
a passion for military glory among all na- 
tions, hero-worship. And the glory of the 
soldier may be more dazzling than the glory 
of the statesman-lawyer. But it is less solid. 
For the truest glory of the soldier, here at 
least, is to preserve the work of the states- 
man. The path of the soldier, however 
patriotic or worthy the war, is destruction. 
The path of the statesman-lawyer is organi- 
zation; and the path of every lawyer, worthy 
the name, is preservation. And, in a high 
sense, true heroism may be in a tribunal as 

well as on the battlefield. Duty, fearlessly 
and faithfully performed, against all influ- 
ences and difficulties, is the only true glory. 
Moral courage is a higher quality than physi- 
cal. He reads American historiy superfi- 
cially, who does not see the illustrious dead 
of our profession battling in the vanguard 
for all true political and social amelioration. 
And he who looks upon society, without see- 
ing in the profession the sentinels of social 
order, sees through a glass darkly.” - 

It is our job to assure that this eloquent 
tribute shall remain true of the lawyer of 
today and tomorrow. I know that we can 
count on Fordham University to produce 
lawyers who will make it live. 

Thank you. 





Tax Advantages of Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
this session convened, I have received 
many letters regarding the unfair tax- 
ation of small business as compared with 
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that of big business. In this connection, 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following letter from Bruce 
J. Maguire, of Lansing, Mich.: 

Dear Mr. Mutter: I strongly urge your 
consideration of the special tax advantages 
enjoyed over the common people and small 
businesses by the giant corporations of this 
country. Among these are the 2712 percent 
depletion allowance allowed the oil com- 
panies and the accelerated depreciation 
allowed many companies for building capi- 
tal assets. 

Is there any reason why our giant corpora- 
tions should be in a more sheltered tax posi- 
tion than the average individual or the aver- 
age small business? 

Why should the very wealthy oil companies 
be granted a 271% percent deduction against 
all of their profits before taxes to compensate 
them for the using up of their oil reserves, 
when practically every one of them ends up 
each year with more proven reserves than 
they started with? In addition, all\of their 
expenditures searching for oil, such as air- 
planes, many people on the payroll, all drill- 
ing expenses, depreciation, charges for aban- 
donment of leases, etc., are charged directly 
as expenses. 

Is it not true that most of the items on 
‘which the Government has granted accel- 
erated amortization are actually for capital 
purposes that have a life of from 20 to 30 
years and that by allowing a writeoff in 5 
years or less, those corporations enjoy a great 
tax advantage? 

It seems to me that we should reverse this 
picture by doing everything possible for aid 
to the small individual and the small busi- 
ness. Small businesses are at a great disad- 
vantage in competing against the giant cor- 
porations who have the finest brainpower in 
the land without also being subjected to 
unfair tax discrimination. 

For over 25 years I have been a retail jobber 
or distributor for large oil companies. The 
major oil companies generally have a policy 
of allowing their jobbers a gallonage margin 
rather than a percentage margin as is the 
general business practice; this results in the 
oil jobbers being forced to operate on a bare 
existence minimum. As a result, a large ma- 
jority of the individual jobbers of 20 years 
ago have been absorbed by the oil giants. 

An article in one of the trade papers a 
short time ago indicated that General Motors 
for the past 8 years has averaged, after taxes, 
25 percent on its total invested capital. If 
this is true, does it not highlight a very real 
danger to the economy of our country by 
concentrating such great power in a few cor- 
porations? 

Yours sincerely, 
Broce J. MAGUIRE. 





Cut the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I men- 
tioned recently the widespread willing- 
ness of Republican House Members to 
support an attempt on the part of the 
majority party to reduce Federal ap- 
propriations. I include herewith a let- 
ter revealing sixty-odd Republicans who 
jointly urged the Rules Committee to 
give the House an opportunity to set 
some overall limitation on Government 
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spending. Many Republican Members 
who did not sign this letter have told m, 
they would have been glad to do 80 
Others advise me they support the ob. 
jective of the letter and are for a budget 
reduction, but for one reason or another 
preferred not to sign. 


The Republican House leadership has 
Officially stated it favors a cut in the 
budget. Now it is up to the majority 
party to start the ball rolling. 

Text of the letter and its signatories 
follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATEs, 

HOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1957, 
The Honorable Howarp W. SmitTu, 
Chairman, the Committee on Rules 
House of Representatives, Washing. 


ton, D.C. 
Dear Sir: The undersigned Members of the 
House of Representatives respectfully urge 


your committee to report Resolution 170 to 
the House. 

We individually do not necessarily acree 
on the language or amount of this resoly- 
tion, but we do support its objective ang 
as such believe the House membership should 
be allowed to express itself on the subject of 
an overall limitation of appropriations. 

Respectfully, 

Ricuarp H. Porr, 6th, Virginia: Noan 
M. Mason, 15th, Illinois; Eucene Smrr, 
8th, Kentucky; Roserr Hate, ist, 
Maine; Atvin E. O’KonskI, 10th, Wis- 
consin; EpGar W. HIesTANpD, 21st, Cal- 
ifornia; AvuGust E. JOHANSEN, 34, 
Michigan; PH Weaver, ist, Nebraska; 
Bernard W. KEARNEY, 32d, New York: 
Mrs. MarGueriITrE S. CHURCH, 13th, IIli- 
nois; JoHN J. RHopes, Ist, Arizona: 
ALBERT H. BoscuH, 5th, New York: 
UsHer L. Burpicx, North Dakota: 
Wi11aM E. McVey, 4th, Illinois; Craic 
Hosmer, 18th, California; JoHN R. Pr- 
Lion, 42d, New York; ALVIN M. BeEnt- 
LEY, 8th, Michigan; Victor A. Knox, 
1ith, Michigan; Ropert D. Harrison, 
3d, Nebraska; H. ALLEN SMITH, 20th, 
California; Roserrt P. Grirrin, 9th, 
Michigan; Orro KrvscErR, North Da- 
kota; JoHN V. BEAMER, 5th, Indiana; 
JACKSON E. BetTs, 8th, Ohio; Jonn M. 
Rossion, Jr., 3d, Kentucky; THomas 
A. JENKINS, 10th, Ohio; Franx T. Bow, 
16th, Ohio; Paut A. Frvo, 25th, New 
York; Witt1am M. McCUuLLocn, 4th, 
Ohio; ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 3d, Con- 
necticut; Wirin1am K. VAN PELT, 6th, 
Wisconsin; MeEtvin R. Latrp, 7th, Wis- 
consin; ‘THomas M. PEtuy, ist, Wash- 
ington; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 9th, Cali- 
fornia; James B. Utr, 28th, California; 
Gorpon H. ScHERER, Ist, Ohio; THor 
C. ToOLLeFrson, 6th, Washington; Rvs- 
SELL V. Mack, 3d, Washington; Jack 
WESTLAND, 2d, Washington; CHar Ltrs S. 
GusseEr, 10th, California; WALTER Nor- 
BLAD, Ist, Oregon; A. D. Baumuarr, Jr., 
13th, Ohio; C. R. Jonas, 10th, North 
Carolina; Exrorp A. CEDERBERG, 10th, 
Michigan; WiILLarp 8S. CuRTIN, 8th, 
Pennsylvania; CHARLES W. VURSELL, 

, 23d, Illinois; Bos Wison, 30th, Cali- 

fornia; GeraLp R. Forp, Jr., 5th, Mich- 
igan; J. ErNest WHARTON, 29th, New 
York; Kerroh THOMPsON, Wyoming; 
Jor Hout, 22d, California; Hamer H. 
Bunce, 2d, Idaho; GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
2d, Nebraska; Vincent J. DELLAy, 14th, 
New Jersey; WrittaM E. Hess, 2d, Ohio; 
Wri11m E. MINSHALL, 23d, Ohio; 
Curr CLEVENGER, 5th, Ohio; Pav F. 
ScHenck, 3d, Ohio; WALTER M. Mum™a, 
16th, Pennsylvania; S. WALTER STAvUr- 

Fer, 19th, Pennsylvania; Huserr B. 
Scupper, ist, California; ArcH A. 
Moore, Jr., ist, West Virginia; Law- 
RENCE H. SmirH, Ist, Wisconsin. 
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1957 
Selection of Judges in Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 - 


mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
state of Kansas there is now under con- 
sideration @ possible change in the 
method of the selection of district and 
supreme court judges. Needless to say, 
this is a most important problem. As a 
matter of public interest I am setting 
forth in this Recorp information regard- 
ing this matter. ; 

The following are the summary and 
conclusions of a report prepared by the 
research department of the Kansas leg- 
islative counsel under the Kansas State 
senate committee on the judiciary, re- 
garding the matter of selection of judges. 
Elsewhere in the Appendix of this Rec- 
orp I have inserted other informatfon 


and views pertaining to this vital issue. 
The summary and conclusions follow: 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It seems apparent from this review of 
the judicial elections since 1908 that Kansas 
incumbent judges, like those under the 
California and Missouri plans, run for re- 
election unopposed as a very general rule. 
This “has been particularly true in recent 
ears. 

, To summarize what has been reported 
herein earlier, there has been only one pri- 
mary contest involving an incumbent Su- 
preme Court judge since 1940 and in each 
of the last four elections from 83 to 88 per- 
cent of the district c incumbents have 
had no opposition in ei the primary or 
general election. Thus, Kansas voters have 
not had the opportunity of making any real 
selection of judges for a large number of 
judicial positions. 

The facts presented herein show that 
Kansas voters are even more restricted than 
those in California and Missouri, because 
the voters in those two States may cast a 
“no” vote on the ballot and thereby reject 
the incumbent. The Kansas voter does not 
have that privilege when there is no oppo- 
nent on the ballot. His only recourse would 
be a write-in campaign, with dubious hopes 
of success. There have been scattering 
write-ins for judicial positions but only in 
insignificant numbers. 

The major fundamental difference between 
the Kansas practice and the situation in 
Celifornia and Missouri may be in the origi- 
nal selection of the judge. In the latter two 
States, of course, judges under the plan are 
appointed by the governor from a list sub- 
mitted by a selection commission (Missouri) 
or subject to confirmation by a qualifications 
commission (California). 

In most cases in Kansas, judicial positions 
have been -filled by executive appointment 
for an unexpired term or, for all practical 
purposes, in the Republican primary. The 
governor has a free hand in making appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies although he may 
consult with members of the bar and others. 
The extent to which he may be influenced 
primarily by the qualifications or fitness of 
the appointee, as against political affiliation 
or other considerations, obviously is not a 
matter of record. As for the Republican 
Primary election, if there are several candi- 
dates, which is common where the position 
is “open,” a minority may make the actual 
selection of the judge, that is, the winner 
may receive only a relatively small plurality. 
In fact, as the history of the period has 
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shéwn, no candidate for the Supreme Court 
has received a majority in the Republican 
primary where a position was to be filled due 
to the fact that the incumbent did not file 
for reelection. ; 

There is, of course, some difficulty in at- 
tempting to draw conclusions solely from the 
statistical facts, which show that most Kan- 
sas judges have been either unopposed for 
reelection or have not had effective opposi- 
tion. What is lacking in this analysis is an 
evaluation of the record and thefitness for 
the position of such judges. The major ob- 
stacle to securing such an evaluation lies in 
the fact that the average attorney, while he 
may voice an opinion freely in private conver- 
sation, is reluctant, and in fact is usually 
unwilling, to go on record with adverse com- 
ments concerning a judge before whom he 
may practice. This applies fully as much to 
the advisability of retaining a judge in office 
as to comments on appointments. The at- 
torneys who express adverse opinions are 
usually not willing to oppose the incumbent 
on the ballot or to take a leading part in 
campaigning for his defeat. In fairness to 
any judge who may have been subject to 
private adverse comments concerning his 
record, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
such opinions rest on resentment over a few 
cases or are a considered judgment on the 
judge’s ability. : 

What information there is available on 
the fitness of a judge, consequently, is legal- 
ly, for the most part, hearsay and rumor. In 
the past 10 years, however, the frequent re- 
currence of adverse comments indicates that 
a@ substantial number of Kansas attorneys do 
not appear to be satisfied with the current 
system, or at least doubt if present selection 
methods adequately attempt to emphasize 
judicial temperament and experience as es- 
sential qualifications. 

While it may appear that the California and 
Missouri plans provide a better system than 
the one in Kansas for securing qualified 
judges, it is obviously impossible to make any 
finding to the effect that the judges in the 
former two States are in:-fact more compe- 
tent than the ones in Kansas. There is no 
known objective measure for such a com- 
parison of judicial ability in the various 
States. What can be said is that many mem- 
bers of the bar in California and Missouri be- 
lieve that the judicial selection plans appli- 
cable in those States have worked well and 
have improved the quality of the judiciary. 





Plywood Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
at this point to introduce to the Rrecorp 
a letter which was signed by 72-of my 
constituents who are workers and share- 
hold@rs in the Washington Plywood Co. 
of Lowell, Wash. 

The plywood industry in my congres- 
sional district is an important segment 
of the economy. Mills such as this ih 
which the shareholders are the workers 
to a large extent, are vitally affected by 
the level of the plywood market. It has 
become a serious problem and one that 
we in Congress must work strenuously 
to solve. 

This letter voices these shareholders’ 
and workers’ concern over the impact 
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of plywood imports on the domestic in- 
dustry. I have investigated this aspect 
of the market and find that in certain 
classes of hardwood board, Japanese im- 
ports alone are taking over 50 percent 
of the American market. This fact, plus 
a substantial decline in home building, 
has resulted in a situation where our 
mills are only operating 4 days a week. 
Such a situation is intolerable. 

I believe Congress must be alert to the 
fluctuations of world trade levels and 
take, appropriate steps to see that free 
trade is not carried to the éxtent that 
we are driving our own industries to 
ruin. The high standard of living sup- 
ported by our domestic plywood industry 
should not be subjected to ruinous pres- 
sures by a plywood industry paying 11 
cents per hour. 

Text of the letter follows: 


DeaR Mr. WESTLAND: The undersigned are 
the workers and shareholders of Washington 
Plywood Co., Inc., of Lowell, Snohomish 
County, Wash., a worker-owned mill pro- 
ducing various types of plywood. We go 
on record as being against the bill now 
in Congress which would approve participa- 
tion of the United States in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

As a resident of Snohomish County and 
as one familiar with the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest, you are no doubt well 
aware of the recent deadline in the plywood 
market and its effect upon almost every mill 
in the industry. During the last year and 
one-half, the general market price of ply- 
wood produced in this country has dropped 
from approximately $90 per thousand feet 
on a three-eighths inch basis, to a low of 
approximately $67. This decline in prices of 
plywood has resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in wages at this mill and at many 
other plywood mills throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. In fact, last fall the low ply- 
wood market forced our company to close 
down its mill for a substantial period, and 
we were left to find work in an area where 
a@ number of other plywood mills were fac- 
ing the same problems of a depressed market. 
The decline in the plywood market has not 
only had @ very drastic effeet on the well- 
being of each of us and our families but has 
also, as you undoubtedly know, seriously 
affected the economy of the area. 

The decline in the plywood market took 
place during a period of general prosperity 
throughout the rest of the country and in 
most other industries. 

The reasons for such decline in the ply- 
wood market are many and involved. But 
we are convinced that an important cause 
of this situation is the rapidly increasing 
amount of plywood which is being im- 
ported from other -countries, particularly 
from Japan, at prices far below those at 
which we or any other mill in this country 
can produce plywood because of the sub- 
standard wages paid workers in those other 
countries. 

Regardless of other factors, if the amount 
of plywood imported from Japan continues 
to increase as it has during the past 5 years, 
the plywood business in this country cannot 
continue to exist. 

During the last session of Congress, a bill 
was offered which would approve United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC}, an international 
body which would exercise substantial con- 
trol over tariffs and trade among member 
nations through an international agency for 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). It is reported that the bill has 
Pesident EisenhoWer’s approval. 

We feel, however, that the bill is a bad one. 
Its purpose is to take from Congress control 
over foreign trade and tariffs and to tie 
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Congress’ hands so that no laws relating 
to commerce or tariff can be passed without 
a question being raised as to whether Con- 
gress would have such authority. If the 
OTC bill were passed, the United States 
would have only one vote in the OTC. There 




































































ganization tariffs on United States imports 
would be lowered still further than they 
presently are. 

The OTC bill did not get out of Com- 
mittee during the last session of Congress. 
We earnestly request that you, as our direct 
representative in Congress, do everything 
within your power to prevent passage of this 
bill during this session. We are sure you 
realize that, with the support of the ad- 
ministration and under the international 
pressures which now exist, the defeat of this 
bill will require more than your merely vot- 
ing against it. We know you also appreciate 
the vital importance of this matter to the 
area from which you were elected. 

Please do not let us down. 

Very truly yours, 
WoRKERS AND SHAREHOLDERS OF WASH- 
INGTON PLywoop Co., INC. 













































































































































































Tragedy of Supreme Court Decision 
Regarding Segregation 


























EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in each of the two Richmond 
newspapers on February 27, 1957, an edi- 
torial that points out poignantly the 
tragedy of the Supreme Court decision 
regarding segregation. On several oc- 
casions certain people have lamented the 
fact that others have spoken disparag- 
ingly of this highest tribunal of our land. 
These editorials amply explain why so 
many of our people not only have spoken 
disparagingly of the Court but have no 
respect for the intellectual honesty of 
the Court. It seems plain that the.Court 
first arrives at how it wants to decide a 
certain case and then tries to conjure up 
reasons for its decisions. Never did I 
believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States could reach such a low 
level in the opinion of the great masses 
of this country and particularly of the 
legal profession. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the two editorials re- 
ferred to heretofore: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

February 27, 1957] 
SvuPREME CourT’s DOUBLE STANDARD 

What connection is there between profes- 
sional football and racial segregation in the 
public schools? 

There's none. But keeping the Supreme 
Court’s antisegregation decision In 1954 in 
the back of the mind, one will find some 
highly interesting comments in the Court's 
opinion Monday in the case of William Rad- 
ovich ‘v. the National Football League. 

It will be recalled that in 1896, in the case 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, thee Supreme Court 
unequivocably upheld the right of a State 
to provide separate but equal schools for the 
two races. 

On May 17, 1954, the Court, in Brown 
v. Board of Education of Topeka, com- 



































































































































































































































































































































is little doubt but that through such or- 
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pletely reversed the Plessy decision and ruled 

that separate but equal schools are uncon- 

stitutional. 

In the interim between the Plessy and 
the Brown decisions, the Congress of the 
United States had had ample opportunity to 
initiate a constitutional change to prohibit 
segregated schools, but it did not do so. The 
change, then, was not by law but by court 
order. 

What’s all that got to do with profession- 
al football? 

In the case decided Monday, the Supreme 
Court Knew it had to provide some answer 
to why 4 years ago it had ruled professional 
baseball not subject to antitrust laws but 
now was ruling that professional football 
was subject to those laws. The Court fully 
recognized the inconsistency in those two 
rulings. 

The Justices explained that in the 1953 
Baseball case, they continued to follow the 
1922 decision in Federal Baseball Club v. 
National League, even though they say, in 
effect, that they realized in 1953 that that 
decision was wrong. Then why didn’t they 
reverse themselves in 1953? 

Here’s their answer: 

“In Toolson [the 1953 case] we continued 
to hold the umbrella over baseball that was 
placed there some 31 years earlier by Federal 
Baseball. The Court did this because it was 
concluded that more harm would be done in 
overruling Federal Baseball than in uphold- 
ing a ruling which at best was of dubious 
validity. Vast efforts had gone into the de- 
velopment and organization of baseball since 
that decision, and enormous capital had been 
invested in reliance on its performance. 
Congress had chosen to make no change. All 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the harass- 
ment that would ensue, and the retroactive 
effect of such a decision, led the Court to 
the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. * * * 

“We, therefore, conclude that the orderly 
way to eliminate error or discrimination, if 
any there be, is by legislation and not by 
court decision.” 

So the Court in 1953 declined to reverse 
an earlier ruling because so much money, 
time, and effort had been spent in the belief 
that the earlier decision would remain in 
force; because a flood of litigation and har- 
assment would result from such a reversal, 
and because the orderly way to eliminate 
error or discrimination is by legislation and 
not by court order. 

Any comment from us relating the above 
to the public-school situation would be 
superfluous. No need to labor the obvious. 

[From the Richmond News Leader of 

February 28, 1957] 
THE RULE oF RaDOvICH 


On Monday of this week, the Supreme 
Court said some things about the perma- 
nence of law, and the function of both the 
legislative and the judicial process, which the 
South has been saying these past 3 years. If 
it were possible to persuade the Court to 
reexamine its decision in the school segrega- 
tion cases, in the light of the sound rules 
the Court itself laid down in an antitrust 
case on Monday, perhaps the Justices Id 
begin to comprehend what the Sou has 
been saying so vehemently. Perhaps others 
would understand, too. 

The story is a little complicated, but it is 
worth tracing in some detail in order to estab- 
lish a parallel. 

Back in 1890, Congress adopted the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, and in 1914 supple- 
mented this with the Clayton Act. The ob- 


' Ject was to prohibit industries in interstate 


commerce from engaging in monopolistic 
in restraint of trade. 

(Back in 1866, Congress proposed, and the 

States ratified, the 14th amendment to the 
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0 
Constitution. The object was to prop 
the States from denying to any citizen, 
equal protection of the law.) 7 

In 1890, professional baseball was 
much in its infancy; but by 1914, when 
and McGraw were fighting it out, basebal} 
was a thriving business. In 1922, a tes; oan 
was brought to determine if Professiona} 
baseball violated the antitrust statutes. The 
Supreme Court held, as almost everyone Was 
sure the Court would hold, that “c, ngresg 
had no intention of including the business of 
baseball within the scope of Federa) anti. 
trust laws.” ; 

(In 1866 public-school systems in the 
South were pretty much in their infancy 
but such school systems were functioning 
in the North. While the 14th amendment 
was pending before Congress, proponents of 
the measure made it clear that the amend. 

ment would not, in itself, prohibit the States 
from operating racially separate schools. In 
1896 a test case was brought to determine 
if racially separate facilities violated the 14th 
amendment. In upholding the separate-pbyt. 
equal doctrine, the Court held, as almost 
everyone was sure the Court would holq 
that “the establishment of separate schools 
for white and colored children [is| a Valid 
exercise of the legislative power.’’) 

The question of baseball’s position under 
the antitrust laws languished for quite 
while, and then in 1953, another test case 
arose. This was Toolson v. New York Yan. 
kees. Members of the Court indicated they 
doubted the correctness of the 1922 ruling. 
They thought baseball should come uncer 
the antitrust statutes. But on balance, they 
concluded that more harm would be done in 
overruling the 1922 case than by letting it 
stand. And what led the Court in 1953 to 
the conclusion that it should not reverse 
the decision of 1922? This was the ex. 
planation: 

“Vast effort had gone into the development 
and organization of baseball since that de- 
cision, and enormous capital had been in- 
vested in reliance on its permanence. Con- 
gress had chosen to make no change. All 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the har- 
assment that would ensue, and the retro- 
active effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years.” 

Note, again, the considerations that caused 
the Court in 1953 to adhere to the doctrine 
of 1922: The effort that had gone into the 
development of professional baseball, the 
capital invested by clubowners in reliance 
upon the Court’s 1922 decision, the fact 
that Congress had not amended the anti- 
trust laws, the prospect of a flood of litiga- 
tion, the unequivocal line of authority of 
many years. 

(The question of school segregation under 
the 14th amendment languished for quite 
a while after the Plessy case in 1896. Then 
in 1927, another test case arose. This was 
Gong Lum vy. Rice. Members of the Court 
indicated they doubted the correctness of the 
1896 ruling as to separate schools. ‘Were 
this a new question,” said the Court in a 
unanimous opinion. upholding segregation, 
“it would call for very full argument and 
consideration.” But it was not a new ques- 
tion. “We think it is the same question 
which has been many times decided to be 
within the constitutional power of the State 
legislatures to settle without intervention 
of the Federal courts under the Federal Con- 
stitution.”) 

That brings us to Monday of this week. 
On Monday, the Supreme Court had another 
opportunity to consider the applicability of 
the antitrust statutes to professional sports. 
The plaintiff in the case happened to be one 
William Radovich, a formed guard for the 
Detroit Lions. Mr. Radovich complained 
that he had been blacklisted by the pr0 
football industry; he sued for damages. The 
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1957 
ger courts dismissed his suit on the 
gounds that if pro baseball were not em- 
praced within the antitrust laws pro football 
could not be embraced within them, either. 
put on Monday the Supreme Court re- 
ve the lower courts. It stuck by the 
decisions of 1922 and 1953 as to baseball, 
put declared that a conspiracy in pro foot- 
pall, if proved, would be punishable under 
antitrust laws. Note carefully what the 
court, in its discomfiture, had to say about 
. this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, 
or illogical, it is sufficient to answer . ae 
that were we considering the question of 
paseball for the first time upon a clean 
slate we would have no doubts.” 

(What was it Taft said for a unanimous 
court in the Gong Lum case? “Were this 
, new question.”). On Monday the ques- 
tion of baseball, the Court emphasized, was 
not a new question. It was a decided ques- 
tion. Yet suppose in 1922 and 1953 the 
court had decided wrongly? The ‘Court of 
1957 would not intervene. This is what the 
Court said: 

“The orderly way to eliminate error or 
discrimination, if any there be, is by legis- 
jation and not by Court decision. Congres- 
sional processes are more accommodative, 
affording the whole industry hearings and 
an opportunity to assist in the formulation 
of new legislation. The resulting product 
is therefore more likely to protect the in- 
dustry and the public alike. The whole 
scope of congressional action would be 
known long in advance, and effective dates 
for the legislation could be set in the future 
without the injustices of retroactivity and 
surprise which might follow Court action.” 

Is not the parallel evident in these cases? 
Is not the parallel abundantly, damningly 
evident? 

The professional baseball clubs exerted 
what the Court is pleased to call “vast effort” 
and invested “enormous capital” in their 
organizations, subsequent to the 1922 opin- 
ion, “in reliance on its permanence.” How 
much more vast, we may suggest, was the 
effort exerted by the Southern States early 
in this century to develop their school sys- 
tems? How much more enormous the cap- 
ital they invested in schools, subsequent to 
the 1896 opinion, in reliance on its per- 
manence? 

The Court would not abandon its ruling 
on Monday as to baseball, and why? Because 
since 1922 “Congress has chosen to make no 
change in the antitrust laws.” But on May 
17, 1954, the Court abandoned its ruling as 
to separate schools. May it not be pointed 
out, with comparable reasoning, that the 
States since 1866 have made no applicable 
change in their constitution—and that Con- 
gress, which has power under the 14th 
amendment to adopt appropriate legislation, 
never has adopted legislation as te schools? 

Everyone expects law to change in time. 
Ours is not a static society. But how should 
law be changed in areas of vast public inter- 
est in which great reliance has been placed 
upon the permanence of judicial decision? 
The Court’s answer on Monday was perfectly 
clear and perfectly right. The orderly way, 
said the Court, “is by legislation and not by 
court decision.” © 

That is precisely the argument Southern 
States have been making for months. It is 
precisely the argument advanced in all the 
maligned resolutions of interposition. It -is 
the argument that in major questions of law, 
affecting whole States and vast investments 
and millions of human beings, ne change 
should be made save by legislative process. 

Thus we read the Brown decision of 1954, 
as to southern schools. Thus we read *he 
Radovich decision of 1957, as to. professional 
Sports. The mandate of Brown cannot pos- 
sibly be reconciled with the rule of Radovich. 
And we are told, how constantly we are told, 
to revere the majesty—the cockeyed, incon- 
sistent, hypocritical majesty—of the Supreme 
Court of the United Staten. 
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Fluorspar: What It Did in the United 
States in 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House-Senate conferees prepare to meet 
to decide whether or not funds should 
be allowed in the emergency supple- 
mental appropriation bill ending June 
30, 1957, to provide funds to stockpile 
strategic minerals, one of which is fluor- 
spar, I hope the following speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. Blecheisen, president, 
Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co., 
Rosiclare, Il., before the Colorado Min- 
ing Association meeting in Denver, a few 
days ago, will be of some assistance in 
pointing out the importance of fluor- 
spar. Mr. Blecheisen has entitled his 
address “Fluorspar: What It Did in the 
United States in 1956.” 

If the conferees do not allow the funds 
for continuing this very important pro- 
gram, it will mean the closing of all 
fluorspar mines in southern Illinois and 
the lay off of several hundred workers. 
Mr. Speaker, we are already classed as a- 
distressed area by the United States La- 
bor Department with over 30,000 unem- 
ployed. Wecannot afford to lose several 
hundred additional jobs; therefore, I 
hope those sitting on’ the conference 
committee will consider our plight. It 
will be deeply appreciated by all of the 
people in the important mining industry, 
plus insure our Government an adequate 
stockpile program of these very impor- 
tant defense minerals if the funds are 
allowed: 

FLUORSPAR: WuHaT IT Dip IN THE UNITED 

STATES IN 1956 
(By J. Blecheisen) 

Fluorspar, calcium fluoride, is the only 
acceptable commercial source of flourine to- 
day. It has a fluorine content of approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The fluorine in fluorspar 
is the essential element which is operative 
in the principal end uses of fluorspar, that 
is, in the metallurgy and chemistry of steel, 
aluminum, ceramics, and hydrofluoric acid— 
all being giant economic components of 
America’s industrial empire. 

CONSUMPTION 

In 1956, an estimated 600,000 tons of 
fluorspar were consumed, all grades, against 
consumption of 570,000 tons in 1955, and 
425,000 tons in 1950. Thus, we have had a 
40 percent increase in consumption of fluor- 
spar since 1950. 

DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 

In 1956, United States domestic mines 
shipped 260,000 tons of fluorspar into the 
commercial market, excluding estimated 
shipments to the Government’s stockpile. 
Such commercial shipments totaled a like 
amount of 260,000 tons in 1955, and in 1950 
they totaled 300,000 tons. Thus, there has 
been a decline of 15 percent in domestic 
tonnage shipped between 1950 and 1956. 

In addition to the decline in commercial 
tonnage shipped, it should also be noted 
that the percentage relationship of domestic 
commercial shipments to total United States 
consumption, has likewise declined. This 


percentage in 1950 was 70 percent and in 
1956 it is 40 percent, which means that 
American producers were participating in 
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America’s consuming market less in 1956 
than they were in 1950. 

Total domestic shipments, including 
stockpile shipments, totaled 325,000 tons in 
1956. 

FOREIGN IMPORTS 

Foreign commercial imports, excluding es- 
timated shipments to the Government's 
stockpile, totaled 425,000 tons in 1956, a 
new high, against 325,000 tons in 1955, and 
165,000 tons in 1950. Foreign commercial 
shipments in relation to the United States 
consumption totaled 70 percent in 1956 
against 35 percent in 1950, which means that 
foreign shippers are obtaining larger and 
larger portions of America’s consuming 
market in fluorspar, to the displacement of 
American producers. 

Total foreign imports, including stockpile 
shipments, totaled 525,000 tons in 1956. 

USES OF FLUORSPAR 


Fluorspar is marketed in three commercial 
grades—metallurgical for steel, acid for 
aluminum, and hydrofiuoric acid and ce- 
ramic for glass and porcelain enamel. 

Of the 600,000 tons of fluorspar consumed 
in the United States in 1956, about 250,000 
tons went into steel, about 100,000 tons went 
into aluminum, about 75,000 tons went into 
ceramics, glass, and miscellaneous uses, and 
about 175,000 tons went into hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Of the 175,000 tons of fluorspar which 
went into hydrofiuoric acid in 1956 (the 
equivalent HF production was 75,000 tons) 
about 60 percent went into the fluorocarbon 
chemicals for propellants, refrigerants, and 
fluorine plastics, about 10 percent went into 
high octane gasoline and miscellaneous uses, 
such as for pickling, etching, and frosting 
of glass, and about 30 percent went into 
uranium and atomic energy processes. 

The fise in steel’s usage of fluorspar since 
1950 has not been sensational, only approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons more. However, the rise 
in the usage of fluorspar in aluminum from 
1950 to 1956 has been a 100 percent in- 
crease, 50,000 tons in 1950 against 100,000 
tons in 1956; but the greatest rise in the use 
of fluorspar has been in the production of 
hydrofiuoric acid, 75,000 tons used in 1950 
against 175,000 tons in 1956. 

It is plain, therefore, that fluorspar enters 
into the stream of our economy in an im- 
portant way via its usage in steel, aluminum, 
uranium, atomic energy, and the new fluoro- 
carbon chemicals, the latter being America’s 
newest chemical building block. It is esti- 
mated that fluorspar consumption will be 
900,000 tons in 1960, against 600,000 tons 
usage in 1956, and 425,000 tons in 1950. 

But, as America’s consumption of fluorspar 
continues to rise, which is a healthy con- 
dition, the percentage participation in that 
consuming market by American fluorspar 
producers continues to go downward, an un- 
healthy condition. 

DOMESTIC SHIPPERS 


In 1956, 325,000 tons of fluorspar were 
shipped by United States producers. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of that production 
came out of the Kentucky-lIllinois area, ap- 
proximately 25 percent from Colorado, and 
the remaining 15 percent from Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada. The Kentucky-lIllinois 
area has been the major producing fluor- 
spar area in the country for more than 75 
years. 

In the Kentucky-Illinois area the follow- 
ing companies are the major mining pro- 
ducers, each having full-scale fluorspar 
beneficiating mills: 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Aluminum Company of America. 

Ozark-Mahoning Co. 

Minerva Oil Co. (fluorspar division). 

Humm Mackey-Hicks Creek Fluorspar 
Mining Co. (a relative newcomer which 
opened its new heavy media plant in 1955 
and ¢xpects to open a flotation plant in the 
spring of 1957). 
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Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. 

Kentucky Fluorspar Co. 

In 1956, in the Illinois area alone, ap- 
proximately 100,000 feet of exploratory drill- 
ing were done by the major mining com- 
panies, in total. 

In Kentucky, Pennsylvania Salt Mining 
Co. opened its new Dyers Hill shaft and is 
now actively mining and milling domestic 
fluorspar for its own captive use, that is, for 
manufacturing hydrofluoric acid at its Cal- 
vert City, Ky., plant. Alcoa did some ex- 
ploratory work on its mine holdings in Ken- 
tucky, and the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar 
Mining Co. took steps to reopen its Pigmy 
mine in Crittenden County, which mine for 
many years in the past had been a steady 
major producer of metallurgical fluorspar. 

In Colorado, Ozark-Mahoning & General 
Chemical Co. operated their fluorspar mines 
continually throughout 1956. Alcoa did 
some exploratory work on its mine holdings 
in Colorado. 

The Colorado Tri-State Mining Co. and 
Utex Exploration Co., Inc. (a Charles. Steen 
interest), acquired fluorspar properties in 
Colorado but have not begun mining. Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
fluorspar operations continued to be closed 
down in 1956. 

The principal production out of Colorado 
came from Ozark-Mahoning, and General 
Chemical Co., a captive operation. 

In Montana, Cummings & Roberts con- 
tinued the operation of its large-scale metal- 
lurgical fluorspar property. A newcomer on 
the scene in 1956 in Montana was F. & 8S. 
Mining Co. which expects to be in operation 
during 1957 for metallurgical fluorspar. 

Idaho had no fluorspar operations in 1956. 
However, J. R. Simplet Co. and Squaw Creek 
Mining Co. have holdings there which may 
eventually be operated, depending ypon a 
healthy adjustment of the domestic fluorspar 
market. : 

Kaiser Aluminum and J. Irving Crowell had 
fluorspar operations in Nevada; those of 
Kaiser Aluminum were for its own captive 
uses, in acid grade. Metals Exploration 
Corp., a New York group, have acquired 
fluorspar property in Nevada and contem- 
plate operation. 

In Utah, a small group of associated fluor- 
spar operators produced fluorspar during 
1956, metallurgical grade. 

Arizona and New Mexico had no fluorspar 
production in 1956. These States were for- 
mer fluorspar producers. General Chemical’s 
plant at Deming, N. Mex., continued to be 
closed down, as did that of Shattuck Denn 
Mining Corp. Ozark-Mahoning has a closed- 
down mine holding in New Mexico. 

There is a possibility that some fluorspar 
producers may get underway in Arizona, and 
in the State of Washington, next year. 
There has been no production in Washington 
since 1945. 

In summary, of the 9 traditional flour- 
spar producing States which figures histori- 
cally in the United States pattern of domestic 
flourspar producers—Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah—3 of them were 
shut down in 1956 (Arizona, Idaho, and 
New Mexico); 2 of them had only 1 major 
producer in each State, and both of those 
producers were captive operators (Kentucky 
and Nevada), and 1 State had token produc- 
tion (Utah), and only 3 States had rounded 
out production programs, although not full 
scale (Colorado, Illinois, and Montana). 

FOREIGN SHIPPERS 

In 1956, an estimated 625,000 tons of 
fluorspar were shipped into the United States 
by foreign producers. Mexico, fluorspar’s 
most recent sensational producer, alone 
accounted for nearly 60 percent of the im- 
ports. The other countries were Canada, 
Spain, Italy, and West Germany. 
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‘AL ACTIVITIES AFFECTING FLUORSPAR 


Following the Tariff Commission’s general 
study of fluorspar made in 1955, as to all 
grades of fluorspar, a section 7 “escape 
clause” Tariff Commission study was made 
on acid grade fluorspar. The Commission 
divided 3 to 3 in its report made in January 
1956, and the President declined to act in 
the matter. 

The domestic fluorspar industry filed an 
ODM application under the National Secu- 
rity Amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Act of June 1955, but withdrew it condi- 
tionally in November 1956, when it appeared 
that the Federal Government might under- 
take stockpiling and other corrective steps 
looking toward an improvement in the 
domestic fluorspar situation. 

The Government began the acquistion of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar during the 
summer of 1956..under its defense-stock- 
piling program, and likewiée in the fall of 
1956 it launched its stockpiling program in 
acid grade fluorspar under Public Law 733 
signed in July 1956. 

The Defense Minerals Exploration Admin- 
istration certified two fluorspar exploration 
projects in Illinois and Kentucky during 
1956. 
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In November 1956, the United States g,, 
logical Survey released the results ., 
latest study on fluorspar reser\; in 
United States, reporting that there 
approximately 2244 million tons of 7, 
ore of the 35-percent plus, grade 
proximately 12 million tons in the 15 pers 
cent to 35 percent grade.- The new reserves 
estimated by the Geological Survey today 
are substantially greater than the reserve. 
which it- estimated in 1944, and that, foljo.. 
ing the extraction and mining of 15 
tons of fluorspar ore since 1944. 

CONCLUSION 

The first recorded commercial use of 
fluorspar in the United States is saiq ;, 
have been in 1823, 135 years ago, when it 
was reported that 2-ounces of fluorspar were 
used with 4 ounces of sulfuric acid to Make 
hydrofluoric acid. Against a commercia} 
use of 2 ounces in 1823, we have today in 
1956 a usage of 600,000 tons of fluorspa 
having a dollar value of approximately $39 
million. These 600,000 tons of fluorspar went 
into 115 million tons of steel, almost 2 mij. 
lion tons of aluminum and 75,000 tons ot 
hydrofluoric acid. 
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STATISTICS 


Fluorspar, all grades (metallurgical, ceramic, and acid) 


1, Consumption—of domestic and foreign origin (thousand tons) 


2. Total domestic shipments (thousand tons) 


ports 
(b) Government stockpile imports._____..........-.--..------------- 


5. Dollar value of total 
Principal end uses of fluorspar: 

(a) Steel production (million tons) 

(b) Aluminum production (million tons) 

(c) Hydrofluoric acid production (thousand tons) 


Nore.—Steel takes about 2,000 tons of fluorspar per 1 million tons of steel. 


foreign imports (in millions of dollars) 


Aluminum takes about 75,00 tons 


of fluorspar per 1 million tons of aluminum. Hydrofluoric acid takes about 2,200 tons of fludérspar per 1,()0 tons 


of hydrofluoric acid. 


Fluorspar production—End uses thereof 
{In thousands of tons] 


1956 Projected 


1955 
1960 usage 


1, We cn dteceteemdnenan 250 250 325 
2. Aluminum 100 100 150 
3. Hydrofiuorie acid 175 350 
4. Ceramics and miscel- - ¥ 


Total tons of fluor- 
600 


1 Estimated, 


Hydrofluoric acid production—End uses 
thereof (exclusive of use for aluminum) 
{In thousands of tons] 


1956 


1. Uranium and atomic energy -_-- 
2. High-octane gasoline and 
cellaneous uses 


1960 usage 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID PRODUCERS, 1956, AND 

‘ CONSUMERS OF FLUORSPAR 

Du Pont Co. 

General Chemical (Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.).- 


Blockson Chemical (Olin Mathieson Co), 
Harshaw Chemical. 

Penn Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Nyotex Chemical (Stauffer Chemical Co.), 


Selection of Judges in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr.Speaker, in the State 
of Kansas there is now under considera- 
tion a possible change in the method of 
the selection of district and supreme 
court judges. Needless to say, this is a 
most important problem. As a matter 
of public interest I am setting forth in 
this CONGRESSIONAL Recorp information 
regarding this matter. 

The following is an address given by 
the Honorable Alf M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas, presented to the 
Topeka Optimist Club, February 15, 1957, 
in which Mr. Landon presents his think- 
ing on this subject. Elsewhere in the 
Appendix of this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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y have inserted other information and 
rtaining to this vital issue. 
yiews pe . . 
mr. Landon’s address follows: 
THe Missourr PLAN 

what is commonly referred to as the Mis- 
plan for the selection of State judges 
is substantially the American Bar Associa- 

tion plan—which has been supporting the 

1 since 1937. 

Peissourl is the only State that has adopted 

the American Bar Association plan for se- 
yecting State supreme court justices. Cali- 
fornia has adopted a plan that is similar 
to the American Bar Assocaton proposal. 

Alabama has adopted one part of the pro- 

1. No other State has adopted any part 
of the Amercan Bar Association plan since 

its proposal in 1937. 

Aresolution is pending before the Kansas 
Legislature to submit to popular vote at the 
1958 election that Missouri plan by amend- 
ing our constitution providing that our dis- 
trict and supreme court judges are to be 
sppointed by the governor from a list of 
3 submitted to him by 6 representatives of 
the bar association and 6 laymen, appointed 
py the governor. The burden of proof rests 
heavily upon the advocates of this drastic 
change in the method of selecting our dis- 
trict and supreme court judges. 

That proposed amendment takes away 
from the citizens of Kansas their power and 
right to select their judges and gives that 
priceless privilege to lawyers and governors. 

The advocates of this Missouri plan believe 
that the citizens of Kansas do not know 
enough to élect their own district and su- 
preme court Judges. 

True, they say, that the voters of Kansas 
know enough, but are not sufficiently in- 
formed of the qualifications, characteris- 
tics, ability, and personalities of the judi- 
cial candidates. That simply states the same 
argument in a different way. 

That argument, if. it be true, confesses 
failure on the part of our public leader- 
ship—newspapers, radio, politicians, the bar 
itseelf—as well as Kansas citizenry in 
choosing our judicial talent. To admit that 
premise is to admit the decay of democracy. 

I don’t believe there is anything in the 
record of the Kansas judiciary to sustain 
that argument. 

By and large, over the years, the Kansas 
judiciary ranks with the best in the country. 

While not a practicing lawyer, as a member 
of the bar and in close contact with public 
affairs for close to 50 years, I have known 
of a few mediocre State judges, lazy State 
judges, and political State judges. 

But, I have also known of Federal judges 
named by presidential appointment just as 
mediocre, just as political—and what’s more 
important—tyrannical. 

I submit the record proves, by and large, 
over the years, that the State judiciary has 
a better record than Federal judges in the 
fundamental problem of government—that 
is—the conflict between individuals, the 
State, and the Nation in exercising control of 
economic and political power. 

The sincere and well-meaning members of 
the bar—concerned about improving the tal- 
ents of the judiciary—saying if we 
don’t pick good j under this so-called 
Missouri plan, it will be our own fault. 

I believe they are only kidding themselves. 
Any two-term governor can make the judicial 
selections if he wants to and knows how. 

Just as the trend of judicial opinion in 
the Federal courts has drastically 
with the social, economic, and political phi- 
losophy of the appointing Presidents, so can 
the governors of Kansas in the course of 
years affect the decision of the Kansas Su- 
Preme Court, particularly. 

That will certainly be true if we elect the 
same governor for a longer period than two 
terms and the vacancies coincide in timing 
with his tenure of office, 
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In any event, there can be a deadlock be- 
tween some governors’ laymen appointees 
and the bar association representatives 
which can seriously impede the functioning 
of the Kansas judiciary. 

Therefore, I do not believe it is a question 
of whether the bar associations in the dis- 
trict or in the State can pick better judges. 

The second main argument of the con- 
scientious advocates of this so-called Mis- 
souri plan is that it will take Kansas judi- 
ciary out of politics. I believe when the 
governors pick our judges, it will put the 
Kansas judiciary more into politics instead 
of less. 

Finally, my greatest objection to the pro- 
posed amendment effecting the selection of 
our judiciary is the provision that the voters 
of Kansas can recall the judges at the ex- 
piration of their term if they do not agree 
with a judicial decision. 

All familiar with government in Kansas 
and other States can recall at time when one 
issue dominated the economical and politi- 
cal thinking of the day. Let me remind you 
of the farm mortgage foreclosure riots in all 
the States joining Kansas in 1933-34. That 
none occurred in Kansas was ho happen 
chance. I worked hard to avoid them. 
With the Missouri plan in effect there would 
have been few district judges whose term 
expired—survived the 1934 election in adja- 
cent States. 

During those times of economic distress 
and emotional excitement—when the Kiu 
Klux Klan, for instance, exercised the power 
it did in some States—a substantial part of 
the Supreme Court could be wiped out in one 
election under this so-called Missouri plan. 
That is a more sinister menace to our judi- 
cial processes than the recall of judicial 
decision. That only proposed to change the 
decisions of our supreme courts by popular 
vote—not the judges themselves. 

The cure is worse than the reality. It 
provides for a fundamental alteration in our 
constitutional method of selecting our 
judges. 

The simple question is that do the citi- 
zens of Kansas want a select few and an un- 
known few—and worst of all—unkown in- 
fluences—to name their judges. In place of 
the secrecy of the ballot box, the Missouri 
plan substitutes secret intricacies of govern- 
ment. 

It definitely denies other Kansas citizens 
their right to know and to exercise their in- 
dividual responsibility at the ballot box. 
How will that have done that job is evi- 
denced in heavy Republican districts when 
Kansas Democrat Governors appointed 
Democrat lawyers to fill judicial vacancies 
on the district bench. Then these heavy 
Republican districts have reelected these 
Democrat judges, term after term. 

Substituted for that citizen's responsibility 
is a caste responsibility. It is idle to say 
that that does not reduce the precious 
possession of citizenship. Bar association 
organizations are inevitably dominated by 
older lawyers—especially those with expense 
accounts and railroad passes. Therefore, the 
caste system of selecting our State judges 
will be further extended and more confined 
insofar as the bar associations have anything 
to say about it. 

I grant the advocates of the Missouri- 
American bar plan are concerned with the 
quality and ability of our judges—that they 
are seeking the ultimate improvement of 
our judiciary. The inescapable fact remains 
that their plan injects for the first time into 
the Kansas Constitution the class or guild 
method of government. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
now pending in the Kansas Legislature is 
the antithesis of democracy. It is the nega- 
tion of representative government. 

No where, no time, and at n6 place in the 
selection of the bar association representa- 
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tives do the citizens of Kansas have a voice 
or a hand in the proceedings. 

That is a pure and unadulterated caste 
method of naming.our judges as far as half 
of the members of the nominating commis- 
sion are concerned. 

That would, indeed, be adopting in Kansas 
the theory of government and power by a 
privileged few. There is even no provision 
requiring confirmation by the State senate of 
the judicial appointments. 

In presidential appointment of Federal 
judges some control by American citizens 
is retained through confirmation by the 
United States Senate. 

If a new Federal judge were to be ap- 
pointed for Kansas—or a new United States 
Supreme Court Justice—the citizens of 
Kansas have a voice through our two United 
States Senators voting to confirm or to re- 
ject the appointment. But no such control 
of appointments is retained for Kansas citi- 
zens in State Judges named by bar associa- 
tions and gubernatorial representatives. 

Essentially, the Missouri plan is the Amer- 
ican Bar Association plan and is a return to 
medieval city governments by guilds. 

I believe if the Kansas Legislature is go- 
ing to recommend this plan by submitting 
the proposed amendment at the next general 
election, it should definitely define and in- 
clude other guilds such as the chambers of 
commerce, the labor organizations, bankers 
association, and farm organizations. 

Government by infinitely graded guilds 
still remains a class government. And class 
and wealth and formal education are in 
themselves no evidence of inherent aptitude 
to solve the problems of government and 
the human equations involved. 

Even in the bar associations, intelligence 
and learning is not equally distributed. 

My overall objection to altering our con- 
stitution by adopting this so-called Missouri 
plan is that I am opposed to any author- 
itarian restraint on the duties and respon- 
sibilities and voting privileges of Kansas 
citizens in selecting their own. judges. At 
a time when there is much concern over the 
voting rights of southern Negroes, it is pro- 
posed to limit the voting rights of Kansas 
citizens. 

The trouble with our judicial processes in 
Kansas is not the quality, the caliber, the 
ability of our judges. The trouble is that 
the supreme court, in particular, is over- 
loaded with work. 

The nine Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States turn out about one-half 
as many written opinions as do the seven 
justices of the Kansas Supreme Court. In 
1956, the Supreme Court of Kansas disposed 
of an average of 31.5 cases a month. It is 
humanly impossible for any man to thor- 
oughly study_and digest that huge mass of 
work. 

No matter how our justices are selected, 
it will not meet that problem. 

What we need is a simple change of stat- 
utes that will relieve the supreme court of 
the impossible burden it is now laboring 
under in the volume of cases before it— 
instead of an authoritarian method of pick- 
ing the judges. 





Hon. James P. Richards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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oRD, I include the following series of 
articles which appeared in the special 
Dick Richards Day edition of the Lan- 
caster News issued on September 27, 
1956, and welcoming James Prioleau 
Richards back home upon his retirement 
from Congress after having completed 
24 years of public life: 

Ciry Honors RETIRING CONGRESSMAN AFTER 

24 Years In Pustic Lire 


Today is Dick Richards Day in Lancaster 
and hundreds of guests, friends, and visitors 
have joined local citizens in honoring James 
Prioleau Richards as he brings to a close 24 
years of service in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Fifth Congressional District. 
The day’s activities began officially with a 
luncheon at 1 p. m. and will include a parade, 
public ceremony, buffet supper, and football 
game as part of the program. 

Visitors and invited guests include city, 
county, and State officials, members of the 
South Carolina delegation in Congress, and 
close’ friends and associates of Mr. Richards 
in the Fifth District. Mayor Ledelle Steele, 
of Lancaster, has officially proclaimed Dick 
Richards Day and requested the display of 
flags throughout the city. 

THE PROGRAM 


The program honoring Congressman Rich- 
ards will get under way with a chamber of 
commerce luncheon in the social hall of the 
First Methodist Church at 1 o’clock this 
afternoon. C. D. Gregory, Jr., president of 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, will 
preside. 

A musical program will precede the group 
singing of America, to be followed by the in- 
vocation given by the Reverend J. H. Martin, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church. D. 
Glenn Yarborough, Lancaster attorney, and a 
former member of the county delegation in 
the Seuth Carolina General Assembly, will 
present the guests and introduce the speaker. 

The Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERs, Con- 
gressman from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, will deliver the address. 

Following the talk of Congressman RIvERs, 
a gift presentation will be made by R. B. Rob- 
inson, Lancaster merchant, to Congressman 
Richards, in behalf of the chamber of com- 
merce. This will be followed by a response 
from Mr. Richards. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, visit- 
ing dignitaries and guests will be taken on 
a tour of Lancaster and historical sites. The 
tour is expected to last from 2:15 until 4:30 
when they return to the Williams House on 
South White Street to participate in the 
parade. 

The 32-unit parade will begin at 5 o’clock 
sharp with a police escort and color guard 
leading the procession followed by the 
Marine Corps band, and cars bearing Con- 
gressman RicHarps, his family, and guests. 

Other units in the parade will include the 
Boy Scouts; Senator Thomas Wofford, Sen- 
ator-Nominate Strom THURMOND; the Lan- 
caster High School band; Jaycees; Congress- 
man L. MENDEL Rivers; the Lancaster Res- 
cue Squad; Kershaw band; Rotary Club; 
Congressman Rosert T. ASHMORE; Congress- 
man-Elect Roserr W. HEMPHILL; Mayor Le- 
dell Steele and C. D. Gregory, Jr., president 
of Lancaster Chamber of Commerce; the Na- 
tional Guard; State Treasurer Jeff Bates and 
Adjutant General James C. Dozier; the Lions 
Club; Buford band; Chief Highway Commis- 
sioner Claude R. McMillan and Secretary of 
State Frank Thornton; Catawba Lions; Tom 
Gettys and Morrell Thomas, former secre- 
taries of Congressman RICHARDS; majorettes; 
Carolyn Willis, national baton twirling 
champion; Heath Springs band; Comptroller 
General E. C. Rhodes and Supreme Court 
Justice Joseph R. Moss; Shrine Club; Barr 
Street band and police escort. 

The parade will proceed up Main Street 
from the Williams House to the Courthouse 
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where it will disband and a public ceremony 
honoring Mr. Richards will be held. 


AT COURTHOUSE 


Dr. Ben F. Emanuel will preside at the 
Courthouse ceremony. The exercises will 
open with the National Anthem and the in- 
vocation by the Rev. John Jackson Brown, 
Jr., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Mayor Ledelle Steele will welcome the vis- 
itors and Charles A. Bundy, manager of the 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, will recog- 
nice the guests. Crawford Billings, former 
Lancaster mayor and a life-long friend of 
Congressman Richards will speak in be- 
half of the citizens of Lancaster and Lan- 
caster County. 

Guest speakers will include Senator Wof- 
ford, Senator THURMOND, Congressman Riv- 
ERS, JOHN J. Ritey, Ropert T. ASHMORE, WIL- 
LIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, and Congress- 
man-Elect and successor to Mr. Richards, 
Rosert W. HEMPHILL. 

C. D. Gregor, Jr., will make a gift presenta- 
tion to Mr. Richards for the Lancaster Cham- 
ber of Commerce in behalf of the citizens of 
Lancaster County. A response by Mr. Rich- 
ards and music will conclude the public 
ceremony at the Courthouse. 

A buffet supper by the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the visitors and attendance at 
the University of South Carolina-Wake For- 
est football game at 8 p. m. as guests of the 
Lancaster Rotary Club will close the day’s 
festivities. 





An American Tragedy: Russia’s Ever- 
Increasing Lead in Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, “Russia 
today has the most dangerous weapon in 
the whole world—the atheistic, scientific, 
trained mind—and she has it in plentiful 
supply.” 

These words should cause every clear- 
thinking American to shake off his or her 
complacent attitude and face the stark, 
and up to now, inevitable, truth—that 
the Soviet Union has s this 
country in the development of scientific 
manpower. 

They were uttered, not by any wide- 
eyed alarmist, but by a trained American 
newspaperman who spent some time in 
Russia last year with his family, digging 
out the facts to prove his case. 

John A. Kennedy, editor in chief and 
publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, in recent testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee declared that ‘schools 
and colleges—not jet planes nor H- 
bombs—are the greatest Russian latent 
threat to America and the West.” 

Mr. Kennedy backed up his charges 
with documentary evidence gatnered by 
talking to hundreds of individuals dur- 
ing his visit to Russia. He quizzed 
school teachers, college professors, stu- 
dents, and the man in the street. His 
conclusions made a frightening picture 
for American mothers and fathers to 
contemplate. 

I happen to be very much interested in 
this problem myself. So much so that 
last session I introduced a bill to en- 
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courage the training of additiona) eno} 
neers. The bill also provides fo, . 
panded facilities for engineering ae 
tion by providing supplementa;y eae 
grants for engineering teachers ,., 
scholarships for engineering Students ; 

According to Mr. Kennedy, Soviet ¢,) 
leges and universities graduateg 91. 
times as many engineers and less 
as we did in 1956. 

Not only that, Russia has more tha 
double the number of science studenin 
in their higher educational i; a 
this year than we have. 

The very real and potent danger, he 
said, however, lies in what Russia is ac. 
complishing at the secondary schoo 
level—where every nation should de. 
velop its future scientists. , 

He called their accent on education 
which he said filters through to the Joy. 
est base—the 10-year secondary schools 
“perhaps the toughest grammar an; 
high school system in the world.” 

And there— 


He warned— 
is where they are now establishing a Jeaq 
over the United States that is going to take 
an almost superhuman effort to overcome, 


At the university level, Mr. Kennedy 
pointed out that Russia has approxi. 
mately 100 percent more science sty. 
dents in colleges than we have. of 
course, the fact that tuition is free anq 
college students are paid salaries is g 
most determining factor. 

He said one of the most significant as. 
pects of edueation in the Soviet Union 
is the emphasis on mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and related subjects. 

Training in these subjects makes engi. 
neers, doctors, and men and women of 
science. It makes nuclear scientists and 
Russia is turning them out at a rate far 
greater than American schools, 


Mr. Kennedy declared himself amazed, 
just as I was, at figures by both the 
United States Office of Education and 
the National Scienee Foundation on the 
decline percentagewise in our high 
schools instruction in mathematics and 
science during recent years. 

They show that today 24 percent of 
America’s high schools offer no classes in 
geometry while 23 percent of them teach 
no chemistry or physics. 

In 1900, algebra was studied by 56 per- 
cent of students attending high school. 
In 1955, the figure was less than 25 per- 
cent, 

Also in 1900, 27 percent of public high- 
school students studied geometry. In 
1955 only 11 percent of the students 
studied the subject. In physics, the fig- 
ure dropped from 19 percent in 1900 to 
4 percent in 1953. 

I agree with Mr. Kennedy that on the 
basis of these figures, it is little wonder 
that last year only 228 new physics teach- 
ers were graduated to staff 28,000 high 
schools in America. 

Another pertinent point on which we 
were in complete agreement is thai 
American industry is defeating its own 
ends by employing a policy of enticing 
science instructors away from teaching 
positions by offering salaries far in ¢%- 
cess of those paid by educational inst- 
tutions, 
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when I introduced my bill last session, 
pointed out that while American output 
of engineers lags, the Soviet Union has 
peen expanding its output by leaps and 


bounds wussians are now graduating 10 
times as many engineers as they did 25 
short years ago. In 1954, they turned out 
53,000 engineers and scientists. In 1955, 
the number is estimated at 63,000— 
pearly 3 times as many as were graduated 
pere in the United States that year. 
In an attempt to get to the real reasons 
behind the engineering shortage, I went 
to those best qualified to judge, the deans 
of all accredited engineering schools in 
the country. ~ 

In answer to questionnaires they de- 
cared they were unanimous in their con- 
cern over the problem and they were in 
agreement on two main reasons for the 
shortage. 
First, we are wasting our precious 
manpower in failing to enable many in- 
telligent high-school students to con- 
tinue on to college. 
secondly, the shortage of qualified 
teachers of engineering at the college 
level—plus the shortage of qualified 
mathematics and science teachers in our 
high schools are major roadblocks. 
Mr. Kennedy, in his testimony, cited 
to show that in 1954, this coun- 
try graduated only half as many college- 
trained specialists in engineering and 
science as were graduated in 1950. 
Also, he said, in 1954 our colleges grad- 
uated 57 percent fewer high-school sci- 
ence teachers and 51 percent fewer math 
teachers than in 1950. 
He blamed this on the fact that in the 
United States the teacher has not been 
accorded proper recognition and status 
in the community. In Russia, by con- 
trast, teachers rank high in income and 
social strata. 
Mr. Kennedy said according to a recent 
survey of professions in the United 
States, the average dentist’s income is 
2% times that of a teacher’s; a lawyer’s 
is 2.7 times, and a physician’s 4.2 times 
as much. 
I wholly agree with him when he de- 
clared that if we continue to let the Rus- 
sians go ahead of us in science educa- 
tion, a disaster catastrophic to our way 
of life is inevitable. 
The situation could truly become an 
American tragedy. I hope and trust a 
way may be found to avert it. 





Happy Birthday, Pope Pius XII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News in 
celebration of the 81st birthday of His 
Eminence Pope Pius XII: 
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Happy BirtHpay, Pore Prius XII 
(By Harry H. Schiacht) 


Today, we salute with joyous acclaim Pope 
Pius XII on the 81st anniversary of his birth. 

From every God-loving heart, from every 
creed and race comes the happy refrain: 
“Many happy returns of this blessed day.” 

The Holy Father was born Eugenio Pacelli 
on March 2, 1876. 

In his birth we have seen the unfolding 
mercifulness of God in raising up a figure 
which shines forth as a great beacon in our 
times. 

He is a true benefactor of humanity. 

He is a courageous leader of the century. 

He is a man of his time. 

He was the first future Pope to fly in a 
plane to the United States. 

He was the first Vatican Secretary of State 
to be elected Pope. 

He was the first Roman elected to the 
Papacy since Benedictus XIII. 

He was the first cardinal of the Curia to be- 
come Pope in a century. 

He was the first Pope to be crowned out- 
side of St. Peter’s Basilica since 1870. 

He is the 26lst successor to St. Peter. 

His reign is marked by a vé®orous crusade 
against the curse of atheistic communism, 
the curse of state totalitarianism. 

God’s truth will pierce the Iron Curtain. 

Pope Pius XII fears no human power when 
duty bids him speak the truth. 

He has proved himself a fearless fighter 
of injustice wherever it has raised its ugly 
head. 

The justice of God is the inspiration of 
his utterance. 

He is a simple man of God. 

Today, we can see his tall figure bowed 
before the tabernacle. 

His saintly face raised to the uplifted 
chalice. 

His long, thin fingers folded in prayer. 

Like a decade of Gothic spires aspiring 
heavenward in supplication for the prayers 
of mankind. 

He is ready to shed his heart’s blood to be- 
come the seed for the rebirth of enslaved 
nations. 

He is armed with God’s grace and a mar- 
tyr’s will. 

He is standing at the ramparts of man’s 
battle for liberty. 

His armaments are the weapons of wisdom. 

His armies are God-loving peoples every- 
where. 

His words echo the agony of the divine 
plea: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Christianity came forth from the dark 
catacombs,.and upon the ruins of paganism 
there arose the glory that is the Roman 
Catholic Church. 





Selection of Judges in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Kansas there is now under con- 
sideration a possible change in the meth- 
od of the selection of district and su- 
preme court judges. Needless to say, 
this is a most important problem. Asa 
matter of public interest I am setting 
forth in this Recorp information regard- 
ing this matter. 
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The following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Topeka Daily Capital, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957, which eomments on an 
address given by the Honorable Alf M. 
Landon and his views concerning this 
problem. Elsewhere in the Appendix of 
this Recorp I have inserted other in- 
formation and views, including Mr. Lan- 
don’s address, pertaining to this vital 
issue. The editorial follows: 

CLOSING THE BALLOT Box 


Alf M. Landon’s critical analysis of the 
so-called Missouri plan for selecting judges 
in Kansas should awaken all the people to 
the probable effects of this proposed depar- 
ture from democratic processes. If the people 
thoroughly understand this scheme to take 
away the voting privileges in electing district 
and supreme court judges it is doubtful if 
very many of them would approve. 

Under the proposal candidates for the 
judiciary would be named by a panel of 
lawyers and laymen, with the appointive 
power vested in the governor. Advocaies 
of the plan say it would take the judiciary 
out of politics, but Governor Landon be- 
lieves it would inject more politics into the 
equation. It is easy to agree with him, for 
it would take only a few years to build up an 
oligarchy into which only a chosen few 
could hope to enter. 

Suppose the Missouri plan was in effect, 
and the supreme court rendered a few opin- 
ions that proved unpopular in certain cir- 
cles—there would be a crusade to oust the 
offending justices when they came up for 
an approval vote at the next election. Such 
a& system might place the justices at the 
more or less tender mercies of a few politi- 
cally strong men. In other words, the “un- 
known influences” which our former gover- 
nor suggests might prevail. 

Proponents of this effort to deprive the 
people of the privilege of selecting their 
judges argue that “the people do not know 
enough about the candidates to vote wisely,” 
or words to that effect. This specious argu- 
ment might as well be applied to al? candi- 
dates for public office, thus admitting that 
the electorate is too ignorant to cast ballots 
for any person. 

All Kansans might well ponder this Amer- 
incan Bar Assqciation proposal to deprive 
them of one of the sacred privileges of liv- 
ing in a democracy. Governor Landon was 
right in stating that “In place of the secrecy 
of the ballot box the plan substitutes secret 
intricacies of government.” 





Tax Relief fer Orthopedically 
Handicapped Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
affording Federal income-tax relief to 
the physically handicapped taxpayer has 
for some time been introduced in Con- 
gress. H. R. 1154 is a bill to provide a 
deduction for income-tax purposes, in 
the case of a disabled individual, for ex- 
penses for transportation to and from 
work not exceeding $600 per annum; 
and to provide an additional exemption 
for income-tax purposes for a taxpayer 
or spouse who is physically disabled. 
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This bill will, if passed, grant a measure 


of tax relief to those physically handi- - 


capped persons most in need of it. It 
deserves the support of Congress in 
order to adjust the present inequities in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The orthopedically handicapped, by 
reason of their disabilities, are compelled 
to spend substantial sums of money to aid 
and maintain their rehabilitated status. 
Their expenditures frequently include> 

First. Expenses incurred for the pur- 
chase and repair of orthopedic and 
prosthetic devices not entirely deductible 
under the medical deduction provision of 
the law. Specially built shoes are also 
in this category. 

Second. Unusual wear and tear of 
clothing caused by constant friction with 
orthopedic and prosthetic devices, and 
crutches, and falling. 

Third. Additional expenses often in- 
clude higher apartment rentals due to 
need of ground floor quarters or elevator 
apartment accommodations, which are 
naturally higher rental apartments. 

Fourth. Many disabled find it neces- 
sary to hire taxicabs in going to and 
from work. The average weekly cost na- 
tionally is $15. 

Fifth. In approximately 10 percent of 
the cases the disabled, as defined in the 
bill, find it necessary to purchase auto- 
mobiles to allow for mobility. These au- 
tomobiles, of necessity, must be of good 
condition to avoid mechanical failure. 
Hand controls are a requisite. The busi- 
nessman can deduct transportation ex- 
penses for the production of income while 
his physically handicapped employee in 
a wheelchair cannot. 

Sixth. Paraplegics often find it neces- 
sary to purchase their own homes which 
are specially equipped with fixtures in- 
stalled at lower levels. Ramps must be 
built to allow for ingress and egress to 
and from the premises. 

Seventh. The disabled are frequently 
compelled to hire someone to do hotise- 
hold cleaning and repairing. 

Eighth. Due to discrimination in the 
labor market, physically handicapped 
persons are frequently forced to accept 
lower wages and salaries. 

Ninth. They are of necessity, as sub- 
standard risks, compelled to pay higher 
life insurance rates where they are able 
to afford the minimums of life insurance 
coverage. By the same token, they are 
rejected for health and accident insur~ 
ance and as a result have higher medical 
and hospital expenses than the average 
taxpayer. ; 

Tenth. The renewal of inflationary 
business trends has resulted in the high- 
est cost of living index to date. This, in 
turn, has created havoc with the low 
incomes of the orthopedically handi- 
capped. 

From all the foregoing, it is obvious 
that the orthopedically handicapped are 
faced with heavy expenses and burdens. 

Many physically handicapped persons 
could have been rehabilitated were it not 
for their expenses due primarily to low 
wages and the high cost of their rehabil- 
itated status. Many are frequently in- 
timidated into remaining home since 
their low gross income less tax deduc- 
tions would give them a lower net income 
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than if they stayed home on relief. 
Often, rehabilitated persons receive as 
low as $14 per week in wages in New 
York City. From these small earnings 
taxes are deducted. 

According to figures gleaned from the 
1956 United States Statistical Abstract 
the total number of 1955 job placements 
through public employment offices 
amounted to 14,957,977. This figure in- 
cludes 264,316 physically handicapped 
persons who were also placed. They 
comprise 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by public employment offices. 

Of the 264,316 physically handicapped 
placed in 1955, there were included 
57,981 persons who were rehabilitated 
by Government funds. Of this latter 
number, 23,502 persons or 40.5 percent, 
had amputated or missing members, im- 
pairment of extremities and impairment 
of other parts of the body. 

First. Amputated or missing members, 
6,435 persons. 

Second. Infpairment of extremities, 
12,382 persons. 

Third. Impairment of other parts of 
body, 4,695 persons. 

Total, 23,502 persons. 

Since 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by Public Employment Offices are 
handicapped, and since there are a total 
of 64,165,000 gainfully employed persons 
in the United States, by multiplying the 
latter figure by the former we find that 
there would be 1,135,721 physically han- 
dicapper taxpayers in the United States. 
Then by multiplying 1,135,721 by 40.5 
percent we find that there should be 
about 459,967 persons who would qualify 
under the tax exemption and deduction 
bill I propose herewith. 

If all 459,967 taxpayers claimed the 
$600 tax exemption with savings of $120 
each, the savings would amount to $54,- 
395,920. If as many as 15 percent of the 
459,967 taxpayers took advantage of the 
transportation deductions, they would 
save up to $8,159,388. The grand total 
for both types of savings would be in the 
amount of $62,555,308. 

The granting of tax relief during this 
session of Congress would rectify, to a 
limited degree, some of the financial 
hardships faced by the orthopedically 
handicapped. 





Law and the Rhode Island Election 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the March 1 U. S. News & World Report 
which pertains to the formal opinion 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island in the controversy over the gub- 
ernatorial election. 

The effect of this decision was to wrest 
the governorship of that State away 
from the duly elected candidate, Chris- 
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topher DelSesto, and present it to 4, 
incumbent, Governor Roberts, by mea, 
of disqualifying absentee ballot; 

It took the Supreme Court of Rhod 
Island 6 weeks to render a forma] opin! 
ion, an opinion which attorneys fo; Mr 














me 
presented one side of the argument ¢ 
support its decision. It also faileg to 
point out that New York, Florida. and 
Montana opinions on the points of jay 
involved were contrary to the Rhode 
Island decision. 

In view of these facts, the following 
article is commended to my colleagye: 
attention: 

TAMPERING WITH THE BALLor Box 
(By David Lawrence) 

When the highest court of a State begin 
to tamper with the ballot box and sets itseiy 
up as superior to the legislature—or even ty 
the constitution of the State—as has jus 
happened in Rhode Island, such action is , 
plain usurpation of power by the judiciary, 

Although the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island handed down on January 1 last, a brie 
memorandum of conclusions, it issued only 
a few days ago the text of its formal opinion, 
It gives for the first time a detailed argy. 
ment seeking to defend this amazing devia. 
tion from justice. 

The absentee ballots of 5,454 citizens of 
Rhode Island were discarded by order of the 
court because they were cast before election 
day, while 648 absentee ballots were accepted 
by the court because they were cast on elec. 
tion day. 

This rejection was in disregard of the spe. 
cific wording of the law of Rhode Island 
which says that voting by absentees “may be 
done on or before said election day.” 

The court’s decision changed the election 
result, giving Rhode Island a Democratic 
Governor by 63 votes, although the voters 
had elected a Republican. 

Many States have similar laws about ab- 
sentee voting. If the technical and tortuous 
reasoning disclosed in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island becomes a 
precedent for other States to follow, many 
shut-ins and persons who happen to be i!! at 
election time will lose their right to vote. 

The facts are clear: The people of Rhode 
Island in 1948 adopted an amendment t 
their State constitution which specifically 
says that persons “who are absent from the 
State, or who, by reason of old age, physical 
disability, illness or for other physical in- 
firmities, are unable to vote in person, being 
otherwise qualified to vote at the general 
election held biannually,”on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November, 
shall have a right to vote in all elections in 
the State.” 

In that same constitutional provision was 
a broad grant of authority to the State legis- 
lature declaring that “the general assembly 
shall have full power to provide by law for 
carrying this article into effect and any 
ballot cast under the provisions of such law 
shall be received and counted with the same 
effect as if given by such elector in open 
town, ward or district meeting.” 

The Rhode Island Legislature in 1953 
passed a law which authorized absentees 0 
vote “before or on said election day.” Nov 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island argues 
speciously that, while in a 1944 amendment 
to the State constitution military personne 
were permitted to vote at any time fixed by 
the legislature, it was somehow significant 


stitutional amendment adopted in 
which opened the right of absentee voting 
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“full 
deal all inclusively with absentee 
yoting, it acquired the full right to provide 
py law exactly when and how the ballots 
could be cast—that is, on or before election 
day. Had the people wished to deprive the 
ture of the power to arrange the vot- 
a time convenient to absentees, they 


have 
court’s opinion notes that the legis- 
asked for an advisory 
inion and that the supreme court of the 
that year had said the legislature 
did not have the power to permit absentee 
palloting before election day. But the 1942 
ruling was rendered before adoption of the 
1948 amendment to the Rhode Island Con- 
stitution which gave the legislature full 
power to deal with absentee voting. An ad- 
yisory Opinion, moreover, rendered in prior 
years by ‘a court does not supersede the plain 
of a constitutional amendment 
adopted in subsequent years by a vote of the 
themselves. 

Plainly, a constitution is not a series of 

ve enactments. It is a charter that 

grants broad powers to the legislature to 

carry out by appropriate laws the stated pur- 
of the constitution. 

The Rhode Island Legislature, taking into 
account all the difficulties that surround ab- 
sentee voting, deemed it fair and practical 
to let absent citizens mark their ballots be- 
fore election day. This was a proper exer- 
cise of legislative power. 

To count a eertain number of ballots as 
valid and arbitrarily to invalidate others is 
to take away from the legislature “full 
power” to enact legislation that treats all ab- 
sentee voters alike. The court’s decision is 
a plain discrimination between citizens. It 
is a denial of “the equal protection under 
the laws" teed to the citizens of Rhode 
Island by the Federal Constitution itself. It 
is a palpable tampering with the ballot box. 
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William P. Connery, Jr., Post 6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude copy of the remarks of Cornelius 
F. Burke, contact officer of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office at Boston, 
Mass., who was the principal speaker at 
the 38th anniversary banquet of the Wil- 
liam P. Connery, Jr., post 6, American 
Legion, department of Massachusetts, 
held February 21, 1957, at the Edward 
Harrington 





School, Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. Burke has been a kind, sincere, 
and conscientious employee of the Vet- 
trans’ Administration for- the past 37 
years, respected and admired by all of us 
as a real friend of the veterans. 

Mr. Burke’s remarks are as follows: 

It gives me a great deal of 1 pleas- 
ure to be the speaker before my 
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own post of the American Legion on this, 
the occasion of our 38th annual banquet. 

I am grateful to the post for their kind 
invitation to be their guest speaker not only 
tonight, but for many years past. 

When Vice Commander Connie O’Meara 
called and asked me to be the speaker, we 
discussed the subject matter of my talk. We 
decided that a short review of the origin of 
veterans’ pensions in the United States, the 
administration of the education and train- 
ing program under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, popularly known as the 
GI bill, and its effect on the economy of our 
country would be an appropriate and inter- 
esting subject. Also to give a report of my 
observation and evaluation of the work of 
the American Legion in behalf of veterans 
and their dependents from the close of 
World War I to the present day. 

I believe that it is well known to all 
service men and women and their families 
that our Government, through the Veterans’ 
Administration, operates today the largest 
individual medical, hospitalization, loan 
guaranty, vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and insurance programs in the world, 
and grants to its beneficiaries compensation 
and pensions in amounts greater than any 
other nation on earth. 

Today, we have over 22,600,000 veterans in 
the United States. These men and women 
served their country either in the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War II, 
or the Korean conflict. 

Veterans’ benefits are not new, either in 
theory or in practice. They are not politi- 
cally fostered gratuities for the few, imposed 
upon the American people to keep pace with 
the rising economic tide of the 20th century. 
Since the early days of organized warfare, 
governments have given special grants and 
allowances to men and women who have per- 
formed honorable military service, not as a 
payment, but as a token of respect and 
appreciation. 

The Scriptures tell us that Joshua’s cap- 
tains shared in the division of the promised 
land. Rome in her imperial days made 
grants of corn, oil, and land to her return- 
ing soldiers and in many instances exempted 
them from taxation for life. 

The first veterans’ benefit law on record 
in America was enacted in 1636 by the Pil- 
grims of the Plymouth Colony while they 
were at war with the Pequot Indians. The 
law stated: 

“In any case of necessity require to send 
forces abroade and their be not volunteers 
sufficient offered for the service, then it be 
lawful for the Govr and assistants to presse 
in his maties name by their warrant directed 
to the constables. Provided if any that shall 
goe returne maymed and hurt he shall be 
maintained competently by the Colony dur- 
ing his life.” 

This law was later revised by the General 
Court in 1671 with the following amend- 
ment: 

“That if any man be sent forth as a sol- 
dier, and be so maimed in the service, that 
he is disabled from following his occasions, 
he shall be maintained by the Colony whilst 
he lives, according to his quality, and the 
capacity in which he served: and when dead, 
shall have the burial of a soldier.” 

In October 1780 the Continental Congress 
approved half pay for life to any officer of 
the American Revolution who served to the 
end of the war. 

In 1818 the Congress of the United States 
approved for the first time a pension law 
for disabled veterans which included veter- 
ans whose disabilities were not the result of 
their military service. 

Special legislation was enacted following 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War, and 
World War I in gratitude to those who had 
served, but tonight I wish particularly to 
unveil the accomplishments of the greatest 
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American challenge when this Nation 
granted training to returning servicemen 
and women under the GI bill passed by the 
78th Congress on June 22, 1944, commonly 
known as Public Law 346. 

This GI bill was conceived and nurtured 
by the American Legion, a child the opposi- 
tion would refuse to adopt. At the time of 
its passage, many commentators, who lacked 
vision and the prize of human investment, 
remarked, “It will be a waste of public funds 
and amount to nothing more than a revived 
WPA on a larger scale.” But as Al Smith 
would say, “Let’s look at the record.” 

In June 1956 we celebrated the 12th anni- 
versary of the passage of this law and the 
figures prepared for this anniversary are a 
glowing tribute to the Legionnaires who pre- 
sented the bill—a triumphant victory for the 
legislators who enacted it, and an honorable 
fulfillment by a grateful veteran populace. 

I appreciate how tiresome and confusing 
statistics can be but tonight I must use fig- 
ures to properly present the true effects this 
law has had on our present economy and the 
future welfare of our country. 

Our Nation has a long history of aid to 
the disabled veterans of our wars, particu- 
larly to those who incurred disabilities in 
the performance of their military duty, but 
the GI bill was the first major attempt to 
help the physically able veteran in that great 
transition from war to peace. 

The American Legion in sponsoring this 
bill appreciated that the Government had 
a definite responsibility and would ade- 
quately fulfill that responsibility to those 
who were wounded or disabled as a result 
of disease or injury incurred in service. 

They were concerned and sought to avoid 
a repetition of the chaos of unemployment 
and the resulting hardships that existed 
in 1919 when an army of 4 million demo- 
bilized veterans marched into the labor 
market. 

The unselfish purpose of the bill was to 
restore to our men and women serving with 
the Armed Forces the position that might 
have been theirs had they not been called 
to defend the principles of liberty and 
equality. 

Let us not forget that, in addition to the 
15 million veterans to be discharged, there 
were 8 million demobilized defense workers 
who would be seeking security in the post- 
war upheaval, and that the majority of 
returning GI’s knew no trade other than 
war. Tell me, without the GI bill, what 
national catastrophe might have occurred, 
with 23 million men anxious and eager to 
work out their civilian status, suddenly 
knocking on labor’s lean door back in 1946. 

We were always proud of our system of 
free education. We considered it the finest 
in the world. To our great surprise, the war 
exposed flaws in it. 

Over 4 million men in the Armed Forces 
had not graduated from elementary school. 
The illiterates rejected in the draft would 
have manned 20 Army divisions. 

I think we will agree that the well-being 
of the Nation includes the skills of its 
workers, the ability of its businessmen, the 
capacity of its professional men, and the hus- 
bandry of its farmers. No single national 
program ever gave so many people so many 
skills in so many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

‘During the first 12 years, nationally, that 
is, from the enactment of the law on June 
22, 1944, to June 1956, 7,900,000 of the 
former GI’s went back to school on an edu- 
cational level that ranged from grade school 
to postgraduate work. 

Statistics further reveal that 2,200,000 
went to colleges and universities, 3,500,000 
went to schools below college level, 1,400,000 
took on-the-job training, 700,000 combined 
book knowledge with practical farm ex- 
perience. 
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Nationally, it refilled the country’s dan- 
gerously depleted pool of professional and 
skilled manpower. 

It trained 180,000 doctors and nurses, 
113,000 physical and research scientists, 450,- 
000 engineers, 711,000 mechanics. 

The benefits of the GI bill have even en- 
tered into the field of theology, probably 
the least publicized of all its accomplish- 
ments. In Massachusetts, alone, 805 priests, 
ministers, and rabbis were trained to serve 
God and country. Throughout the United 
States, 44,000 were educated. 

The Census Bureau now reports the GI 
bill advantage shows the average male vet- 
eran today has completed more than 12 years 
of School. The average nonveteran male a 
little less than 9 years. 

The higher level of education, the record 
indicates, has served to boost the earnings 
of the veteran far beyond that of the non- 
veteran. 

Another survey by the Census Bureau re- 
veals that veterans have generally out- 
distanced nonveterans in earnings. 

When the GI bill was taking hold in 1947, 
according to the survey, the average income 
of male veterans between 25 and 34 years 
of age was only $2,401, as against $2,585 for 
nonveterans in the same age bracket. 

Six years later, in 1953, the average income 
of the veteran rose 50 percent to $3,631, 
while the average income of nonveterans 
rose only 19 percent to $3,065. 

Government statisticians calculate that by 
1970 more than 8 million veterans who were 
afforded training under this bill at an esti- 
mated cost of $15 billion, will have repaid the 
Government the full cost of the program. 
Because, as a result of their training, they 
have already attained an income level which 
will add an extra billion dollars a year in 
Federal income taxes. 

Another important feature of the GI bill 
is the loan-guaranty program. More than 
4,800,000 veterans have received GI loans 
valued at nearly $40 billion. 

In 1944, the pessimists insisted that the 
veteran would not pay the money back and 
that Congress would eventually be forced to 
write it off the books as a loss. 

Once again, “Let’s look at the record.” 
Grateful veterans have been the best credit 
risks in this country; they have defaulted in 
less than one-half of 1 percent of their loans. 

There are many other programs operating 
in the VA, but time does not permit a review 
of them tonight. 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Those of us who have been members of this 
great patriotic and humanitarian organiza- 
tion, the American Legion, since its incep- 
tion immediately following World War I, 
take great pride in reviewing the organiza- 
tion’s accomplishments, particularly in its 
major programs, namely, rehabilitation, child 
welfare, community service, Americanism, 
and national security. 

Its first major legislative victory was in 
August 1921, when it successfully advocated 
the consolidation of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, and that part of the Public Health 
Service assigned to the care of veterans, into 
a unit to be known as the Veterans Bureau 
and for the specific purpose of rendering 
more efficient service to the veterans and 
their dependents. 

In 1922 and 1923, the Legion proposed an 
increase in disability ratings and a liberal- 
ization of the requirements for granting 
service connection in certain disabilities. 

The legion’s great legislative year was in 
1924 when they sponsored the World War 
Veterans Act, passed by Congress on June 7 
of that year. This law, to the veterans of 
World War I, was synonymous with the GI 
bill for World War II veterans. The crucial 
difference was that the latter veteran verit- 
ably exchanged the uniform for the cap and 
gown or the opportunity for on-the-job 
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training, whereas the older veteran was 
obliged to wait 54 years for this law. 

This act covered all phases of VA opera- 
tions, including increased compensation, the 
establishment of presumptive periods for 
certain constitutional disabilities, hospitali- 
zation for nonservice-connected conditions, 
and less exacting requirements for vocation- 
al training. 

The Adjusted Compensation Act (familiar- 
ly known as the World War I bonus bill) 
was enacted that same year. 

Subsequently, during the years 1924 to 
1932, the legion in the role of humanitarian- 
ism, successfully fought to ease the burden of 
veterans caught in the throes of depression, 
by amendments to the World War Veterans 
Act and the Adjusted Service Act, thereby 
enabling needy veterans to obtain loans 
against their bonus certificates. 

In 1932, truly the dark ages in Ameri- 
can history, when our great economic struc- 
ture collapsed, when the doors of our banks 
were closed, when ‘human bread lines dotted 
the cities of our Nation, when disabled vet- 
erans sold apples on street corners, the 
American Legion mustered all its strength 
and resources to protect and defend the 
benefit laws then on the books against the 
onslaught of certain organized groups who 
were trying to discredit the veterans by 
characterizing them as “Treasury raiders.” 

There was organized in this country at that 
time an organization known as the National 
Economy League. Local branches were 
formed in almost every city in the United 
States. There is no doubt they were acting 
in good faith. Their sole purpose was to 
reduce Government spending and balance 
the national budget. They directed their 
attack at the veteran. Unfortunately, they 
were not fully aware of the true veteran pic- 
ture at that time. 

In 70 percent of the cases, compensation 
to veterans was greatly reduced, cutting out 
entirely all pension payments to World War 
I veterans for non-service-connected disa- 
bilities unless they were totally disabled. It 
limited hospitalization to the treatment of 
service-connected disabilities only. They 
reasoned that if veterans’ payments con- 
tinued, the country would be bankrupt. 
They argued that if the current $32 billion 
debt reached 36 billion, the country would 
become insolvent, Today, a 275 billion debt 
finds the country still solvent. 

To the bewilderment of veterans and their 
families, the 73d Congress on March 20, 1933, 
passed Public Law 2, “An act to maintain 
the credit of the United States,” familiarly 
known as the Economy Act. This empowered 
the President to change or prescribe rules 
and regulations necessary, in his opinion 
alone, for the economical operation of the 
VA. Accordingly, VA appropriations were 
drastically curtailed. In most cases, com- 
pensation was greatly reduced, World War I 
pensions completely eliminated except for 
the totally disabled, and hospitalization lim- 
ited to service-connected disabilities only. 

In the final enactment of this law, Billy 
Connery, for whom this post is proudly and 
affectionately named, was one of the fey 
who refused to follow his party leadership 
and stood by the veteran in voting against 
the legislation. His work in Congress was 
dedicated to the veteran, and his name will 
be cherished for his devotion to the ex- 
serviceman and his tireless efforts in behalf 
of labor and the underprivileged. 

‘The late Ed Hayes, of Chicago, one of the 
greatest national commanders of all times, 
and a totally disabled veteran himself, took 
the fight for restoration of these benefits to 
the people of the United States. He visited 
every large city in every State in the Union 
and invited veterans, nonveterans, members 
of the Economy League, civic groups, and all 
fair-minded citizens to join with the Legion 
in a move to right the great injustice done 
to disabled veterans, 
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Even after his term of office haq expireq 
Ed Hayes was commissioned by the Leo), 
to continue his fight against the Econe - 
Act. Principally through his efforts and on 
indomitable spirit he engendered ini, the 
hearts of all Legionnaires victory iedliene 
large and within 18 months after Patenee 
Congress restored every benefit that had ho. 
taken away on service-connected disabilities 
except one, and that was subsequently -. 
stored in 1949. This particular disability a. 
fected less than 200 veterans in Massachy,. 
setts. The right to hospitalization for me. 
service-connected disabilities was also i. 
stored. The American Legion emerged from 
this fight more powerful than ever. Again 
they rallied to the aid of the World War I 
veteran and made it possible for his bony; 
to be paid in full in 1936 rather than 1945 

You World War II and Korean veterans 
should appreciate why we oldtimers ate 
so proud of this great organization. In 1943 
the Legion, profiting by their experience: 
following World War I, appointed a commit. 
tee of the best minds within the Legion to 
submit recommendations for the House Vet. 
erans’ Affairs Committee in the Congress on 
what they believed this country should do 
for its returning World War II servicemen 
and women. 

The Legion committee drafted what was 
later known as the World War II GI bil! 
which I reviewed with you in the early part 
of my talk. The important thing to remem. 
ber is that Congress had this law on the 
books 1 year prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities in either the European or Pacific 
theaters of war. 

They also passed a similar bill for those 
who served during the Korean conflict with 
practically the same benefits as were granted 
to World War II servicemen and women. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
we have lived during the most wonderful and 
most critical period in world history—won- 
derful because of its scientific discoveries 
and advancement; critical because of the 
wars, unrest, and lack of character and re- 
spect by some world leaders for the rights 
and dignity of man. 

Whether we served in World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict, we have 
played a major part in our country’s transi- 
tion from a continental to a world power. 

Down through the years since its incep- 
tion in February 1919, the American Legion 
has been a great force for good in this coun- 
try. It has remained steadfast for God and 
country. It has stood side by side with some 
of our great religious leaders as a wall against 
the spread of communism and other isms 
or crackpot ideologies in this country. Its 
leadership has been sound. I have never 
known the Legion to be wrong on any stand 
it has taken whether it has been for national 
defense, preparedness, military training, cit- 
izenship, veterans’ benefits, or foreign affairs. 

They may ve been criticized for their 
stand on ce controversial issues but time 
has proven them to be right. 

We, as veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, should value our membership 
in this great organization, the American Le- 
gion, with the same reverence as we do our 
citizenship in this great country of ours, the 
United States of America. I thank you. 


The officers of the William P. Connery, 
Jr., Post 6—the largest legion post in 
Essex County, Mass.—are as follows: 
Commander, Roger Welsh; senior vice 
commander, John J. Lee; junior vice 
commander, Cornelius O’Meara; adju- 


tant, John -J. Cronin; fimance officer, 


Raymond Sharples; post clerk, Robert 
McGhee; chaplain, Emil Anderson; ser- 
geant at arms, Charles Harvey; histor- 
ian, W: Ellison; Ameéricanization 
officer, Th H. Driscoll, P. C.; service 
officer, Thomas J. Morrison, P. C.; and 
graves registration, Joseph Cirella. 
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eminent jo 
hich concerns current attacks upon 


the United States Supreme Court, such 
as we have seen made by the State Leg- 
jsature of Georgia in its move to im- 
peach six judges of that branch. Mr. 
Drummond is but one of the many 
national authorities, in varied lines of 
public service and endeavor, who has put 
the warning of dangerous on such at- 
tacks and in simple language for all to 
understand set forth the reasons why 
the democratic concepts that. are the 
heritage of the American people—not 
just its minorities—are jeopardized by 
such appeals. As the author points out, 
this is not criticism of the opinions of 
judges, but criticism of the authority of 
the Court which is prompted by racial 
prejudice. The American public ought 
to be alarmed because in this ugly form 
of bigotry its system of government is 
being attacked. I should like to empha- 
size Mr. ’s words as.a warning 
to the American people that in the role 
as interpreter of what State and Federal 
laws are constitutional and what are 
not: 

Above all else the Court does two things: 
1, It prevents the Federal Government and 








of all the people from encroachment by 
either the States or the Federal Government. 


The full article follows: 
DANGEROUS ATTACKS ON SUPREME COURT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WaSHINGTON.—Nearly every President has 
had to defend his constitutional powers from 
congressional encroachment. Mr. Eisenhower 
had a hard time keeping his authority to 


into the hands of eager Congressmen. 
Nearly every Congress has had to defend its 
independence—sometimes not too success- 


velt's dominance, found itself more 
a subordinate than a coordinate branch of 
the Government. 

It seems to me time somebody raised a 
voice to defend the third branch of Govern- 
ment, the United States Supreme Court. 

The President can defend himself. Con- 


the Supreme Court, speaking only through 
bere te can never speak in their own 

The Court is today the target of some 
turbulent because of its trend 
of opinions on racial questions, even as it 
Was the target of turbulent controversy 20 


fully—from Presidential encroachment. For . 
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years ago when it was striking down some 
of the early New Deal legislation as uncon- 
stitutional. 

Criticism of the Court’s rulings is healthy 
and debirable. The legal opinions of judges 
should be no more sacrosanct than the politi- 
cal opinions of politicians. That the opinion 
of the Supreme Court is legally final does not 
make it infallible; it isn’t. 

But criticism of the authority of the Su- 
preme Court seems to me unhealthy and 
dangerous. 

The Constitution does not spell out the 
precise role the Supreme Court shall play. 
It remained for the Court itself to define its 
function. 

It was largely through the force and co- 
gency of the opinions of Chief Justice John 
Marshall that the Court established itself as 
the interpreter of what laws, State and Fed- 
eral, are constitutional and what are not. 

When some deeply resent a decision of the 
Court, they often attack the jurisdiction of 
the Court. But the fact remains that while 
the Court originally asserted its role as in- 
terpreter of the Constitution, no action has 
ever been taken, either by Congress or by the 
people, to alter or restrict its authority one 
iota. 

Such a course has been open to us for 
nearly 150 years but the jurisdiction of the 
Court remains untouched. 

When, in 1937, President Roosevelt tried to 
mold the opinions of the Supreme Coutr 
more to his liking by his court-packing 
plan, he suffered the severest defeat of his 
career. 

Above all else the Court does two things: 

1. It prevents the Federal Government and 
the State governments from encroaching 
upon each other, thus preserving the balance 
of our Federal system. 

2. It protects the constitutional liberties 
of all the people from encroachment by 
either the States or the Federal Government. 





Syria Army To Get Red Tutors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing dispatch, written by Gaston 
Coblentz, from Bonn, Germany, appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957. 

If this is one of the Arab countries we 
will be aiding with part of the $200 mil- 


‘lion proposed in President Eisenhower’s 


Middle East resolution, then I suggest 
that we must restrict the use of such aid. 
Syrra Army Sarp To Get Rep TvuTors 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 

Bonn, February 23.—The last of a group 
of postwar German military advisers to the 
Syrian Army were reported today to have 
been dismissed by the Government at Da- 
mascus to make way for Russian and Czech 
instructors. 

The reported German dismissals have coin- 
cided with signs of increased Communist— 
bloc activity in Syria in the last month, in- 
cluding new arrivals of Communist arms and 
military technicians. 

Since the late 1940’s successive Syrian 
regimes have employed up~to as many as 50 
German military advisers recruited on an 
individual basis. Some of the men involved 
found it advisable to absent themselves from 
Germany during the early postwar period. 
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The chief of the German group, @ Colonel 
Kriebel, a former instructor in military tac- 
tics at the Berlin War Academy, was one of 
the last two German Officers to be dropped by 
the Syrians. 

On his dismissal he was received by Presi- 
dent Shukri al-Kuwatly, who gave him a 
high Syrian decoration for outstanding 
services. 





Leaders of Veterans Speak Up for Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest and intensely patriotic organiza- 
tions in our midst is the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 
It has been in existence for more than 
six decades, having been founded in 1896. 
Throughout all these years, this organi- 
zation has been concerned primarily 
with fostering programs of Americanism 
and with protection of the war veteran 
and the rights to which he is entitled 
under the law. 

I know personally many of its mem- 
bers and leaders in Brooklyn and am 
familiar with the outstanding work they 
are doing to further the cause of Ameri- 
canism and of the war veteran. I take 
this opportunity to pay a deserving trib- 
ute to them for their achievements. 

On February 25, 1957, a huge rally took 
place at Madison Square Garden in New 
York which was attended by 18,000 peo- 
ple. The purpose of that rally was to 
protest against the possible imposition of 
sanctions against Israel in connection 
with the United Nations request for 
troop withdrawals from the Gaza and 
Aqaba areas. 

One of the speakers at that rally was 
William Carmen, national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, Mr. Carmen read 
the text of a telegygm from Mr. Dan 
Daniels, national commander of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the REcorp 
the address by Mr. Carmen and the text 
of Mr. Daniels’ telegram: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM CARMEN, NATIONAL Com- 
MANDER OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF 
THE UNTrep StTaTes oF AMERICA, AT THE 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN RALLY, FEBRUARY 
25, 1957 
I speak to you this evening as a repre- 

sentative of the men and women of the 

United States who fought and died because 

of diplomatic errors of another period with- 

in our lifetime. 

Thirty-six odd years ago there was intro- 
duced in the world a new cancer. It came 
in the form of a man by the name of Adolf 
Hitler. It ate out the entrails of morality 
and decency and it brought upon the world 
a river of blood that will forever stain the 
face of this earth. 

Most of us have seen with our own eyes 
this degradation of the human race. We 
have seen our people butchered and slaugh- 
tered. The phrase “political expediency” 
summons up remembrances of unimagina- 
ble horrors perpetrated upon the Jewish 
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people by the fulminations of this great 
monster of the 20th century. 

The Jew is a blight upon mankind, Adolf 
Hitler cried. The Jew is the cause of all 
worldly ills; the hateful propaganda ma- 
chine of the Third Reich pounded lie after 
lie into the disgruntled minds of the frus- 
trated, and the innocent breaking down all 
foundations of that morality which Moses 
gave to the world as he stepped down from 
Mount Sinai many years ago. 

How many of us Americans spilled our 
blood on the black earth of the Argonne, 
the white sands of Anzio and the thorned 
hedgerows of the French countryside so that 
this monster could be destroyed? 

And even then we had come too late for 
the stench of the gas chamber and the oven 
had already putrified the air of Europe. 

What a masterful lesson for civilization. 
How much blood was spilled to learn the 
bare rudiments of this momentous lesson? 

Out of this chaos and destruction came 
the United Nations. A renewed morality, 
we thought, by the nations of the world who 
resolved with pious phrases that never again 
shall there come upon the face of this earth 
the scourge through which the world had 
just passed. 

We here in America had honestly thought 
once and for all the conscience of the world 
had risen to that point where it would never 
again allow the slightest glimmer of an evil 
dictatorship to wreak havoc upon the world. 

But as with most idealism, the deed falls 
far short of the word and today we find our- 
selves disillusioned by Communist imperial- 
ism, hypnotised into passiveness by fear; and 
yes, even political expediency. For lo and 
behold, a new embryo of evil has risen in 
the world—disregarding morality and de- 
cency as Hitler had done. 

He too has come as a reformer, as a hope 
for his starving, illiterate and impoverished 
people. And he too begins his own degra- 
dation of humankind in the same manner as 
Hitler had done. He takes what is not his 
to take. He destroys without reason. Il- 
logic and indecency are his watchwords. 

And worst of all, he brings wrath upon 
our people with the same hatreds that our 
generation knows so well, bringing death, 
disaster and more and more destruction. 

What does it take for the conscience of the 
world to be aroused? Nasser is persecuting 
innocent human beings. Nasser has made 
his ultimate goal clear—to push the demo- 
cratic nation of Israel off the face of the 
earth, 

We need to refiect“ipon the similarity of 
these two dictatorships because our faith is 
bound up in it, the fate of each one of us 
and our collective fate. The Soviet Com- 
munist penetration of Egypt and the other 
Arab Middle East States has already gone 
much too far for the welfare of the United 
States. This together with the Nazi rem- 
nants of the leadership of Adolf Hitler have 
created a grave warning for the free world. 
In fairness to the people of the United States, 
our allies in France, England, Israel, and 
the other democratic nations of the free 
world, we must realine our thought with thie 
fundamental issue, that of communism plus 
naziism plus Nasserism versus democracy. 
When the problem confronting us now is 
overcome as surely as it will be and fairness, 
justice and equality banish the thought of 
sanctions against Israel, we who have fought 
in the wars which are now history—pray 
with you that the errors of yesterday will not 
be repeated again in the tomorrows ahead. 

We all know the terrible outcome of World 
War II because of the attempt to do business 
with Hitler. I cannot predict the outcome 
of a prospective world war III should we 
appease and continue to do business with 
Nasser, but this I do know, that the ultimate 
result will be not only the elimination of 
world Jewry, but of all mankind. 
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I pray with you that all of the leaders 
of our country will guide us on the same 
moral course that has mrade and kept the 
United States free for 181 years. 


The following telegram was sent to Na- 
tional Commander William Carmen on the 
eve of the Madison Square Garden rally, 
February 25, 1957, by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Dan 
Daniels: 

“Speaking as national commander of the 
American Legion, I share the serious concern 
of many of our Government’s responsible 
leaders and our fellow citizens that the 
United States will support a resolution call- 
ing for sanctions against Israel for failing 
to withdraw forces from the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza strip despite the absence of 
adequate guaranties for the safety of her 
citizens, for the security of her territory 
and economy. In the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States would be 
guilty of a serious error in judgment if it 
supports sanctions against Israel. By sup- 
porting such sanctions, we would be indicat- 
ing ourselves as participants in the creation 
of a dual standard of operation for the 
United Nations. Certainly this would have 
validity in the light of our failure to demand 
similar United Nations sanctions against 
Russia, India, and Egypt for their refusal 
to abide by equally important U. N. resolu- 
tions. Disciplinary measures were not ap- 
plied against Egypt for denying Suez Canal 
to Israeli ships, against the Soviet Union 
for ignoring a resolution calling for an end 
to Soviet atrocities in Hungary, or against 
India for rejecting United Nations partici- 
pation in Kashmir dispute. 

“Israel cannot be considered a common 
aggressor when all except the Communist 
nations of the world acknowledge her right 
to protect her citizens against injury and 
death from continued raids nor should she 
be punished for attempting to insure the 
solvency of her economy and integrity of 
her territory against outright aggression or 
economic attacks resulting from the nation- 
alization and blockage of the Suez Canal. 
Instead of supporting sanctions against Is- 
rael, United States should use its infiu- 
ence to secure the United Nations actions 
that will guarantee against restrictions, Is- 
raeli commerce in the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
Suez Canal, and conditions of stability in 
the Gaza area. When the United Nations 
has demonstrated its determination and 
ability to enforce such essential guaranties 
then our Government can audibly demand 
that Israel comply with U. N. requests to 
withdraw her forces from these areas. In 
the opinion of the American Legion unless 
and until these conditions are created we of 
the United States and U. N. can’t approve 
of sanctions against Israel without estab- 
lishing a dual standard of morality that must 
lead inevitably to the destruction of the 
U. N. and to the deterioration of our coun- 
try’s position as the recognized leader of the 
free world.” 


A Cool Man for a Hot Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend,my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, on the appoint- 
ment of Arne J. Soumela as Commis- 
sioner of the Fish and Wildlife Service: 
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A Coon Man For a Hor Spor 


Soon after Douglas McKay entered 4, 
Eisenhower Cabinet, he sent back a 
for a friendly, pipe-smoking ou T person 
ality who was always cool and alert Nays 
hottest fishing controversy over dams \.." 
gation, and fishing regulations. Ty), ..” 
smoker is Arnie J. Suomela, then Orne 
Director of Fisheries. McKay made j" 
Assistant Director of the Fish ang Wildiin 
Service and now President Eisenhower »,,. 
nominated our congenial Arnie for Comm, 
stoner of the newly reorganized Fish a, 
Wildlife Service. ‘ 

America’s fish and wildlife consery 
problems are becoming more acute. It y,, 
reason for the President to turn to a leader 
who has had a great deal of experienc, 
technological and administrative, in our oy, 
Northwest and Alaska, where fish and gam 
are under heavy attack. og 

Behind Suomela is a life close to fish and 
game. He was reared among the commercjaj 
and sports fishermen of Ilwaco, Wash. near 
the mouth of the once fish-rich Colump, 
From his father’s gillnet boat he left for ths 
University of Washington, where he wa 
trained in biology. His work in the fishing 
fronts has been tong, varied, and inteng 
He studied depletion of salmon in Alask, 
Puget Sound, ane the Columbia system. Bp. 
cause he served both the Federal Gover. 
ment and the States of Washington and Or. 
gon at different times in fisheries research 
he obtained valuable experience in how these 
different agencies can work together for the 
public good—and for the fish and wildlife. 

We feel confident that the Senate will have 
no occasion to put out barbed hooks in tak. 
ing up confirmation of Suomela’s appoint. 
ment. He should get the Senate’s blessing 
in one filling of his companionable pipe. — 


ation 


Georgia Revises History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as a follov- 
up to the article entitled “Dangerous At- 
tacks on the Supreme Court,” which! 
today submitted for inclusion in the 
Recorp, I also offer the following edi- 
torial comment from the New York 
Times on the Georgia State Senate's res- 
olution that Congress declare the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the United 
States Constitution null and void 
Whereas in the first instance the attack 
was upon the authority of the United 
States Supreme Court, in this it is upon 
the United States Congress. To destroy 
the 14th and 15th amendments, the 
Georgia Legislature has termed the 39th, 
40th, and 41st Congresses “as nothing 
more than private assemblages unlav- 
fully attempting to exercise the legisla- 
tive power of the United States.’ The 
American people could not ask for 4 
clearer picture of warning of how bis- 
otry seeks to destroy the basic system of 
democratic government by striking first 
at one branch and then at another 
branch of government until only a form 
of tyranny remains as a substitute. 

The article follows: 

Georcia REvISES History 

No doubt the Georgia State Senate accep's 

the fact that it was General Lee, not Gel 
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eral Grant, who surrendered at Appomattox. 
what the Georgia lawmakers do question, in 
a resolution passed on Friday, is the author- 
ity of the 39th, 40th, and 4lst Congresses. 
ese bodies, we are now asked to believe, 
“nothing more than private assem- 
unlawfully attempting to exercise the 
jegislative power of the United States.” 

The new Georgian school of historians has, 
therefore, asked Congress to declare the 
14th and 15th amendments to the United 
states Constitution null and void. Frankly, 
we hope Congress will not do this. The 14th 
amendment amplified the Bill of Rights by 
forbidding the States to “abridge the privi- 
leges Or immunities of the citizens of the 
United States,” and so on. Without this 
amendment the segregation decision of the 
supreme Court of May 17, 1954, would not 
stand. The 15th amendment stipulates that 
neither the United States nor any State shall 
deny any citizen the right to vote “on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

To those who are attached to such rights 
as these amendments guaranteé, repeal 
would be extremely inconvenient. Repeal 
might be confusing to some of those techni- 
cal “persons” known as corporations, for 
these, too, get some protection out of the 
14th amendment. ,On the other hand, for any 
majority of any other race, creed, or color 
wishing to injure and exploit a minority of 
any race, creed, or color, both amendments 
are annoying obstacles. 


We suspect that the late Robert E. Lee,. 


revered commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, would be the last man to have any 
patience with the Georgia State Senate at 
this moment. He knew what happened and 
why it happened. Now, 92 years after Ap- 
pomattox, the Georgia legislators seem to 
have forgotten what Lee knew. Perhaps they 
should go back to school for a week or so— 
a segregated school, if that is the way they 
feel about it. 





United States Policy Toward Eastern 
Europe: A Lost Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 11th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
will shortly pass into history. Before it 
does so I believe it would be appropriate 
to present for the record the exchange 
of correspondence described below. 

On February 7, 1957, 19 Members of 
this House wrote to President Eisen- 
hower to urge that the United States 
seek a United Nations investigation into 
Soviet intervention in the 10 captive 
states of central and eastern Europe. 
We believed that such an investigation, 
coming immediately after the Soviet 
Union’s brutal action in Hungary, would 
be one positive step this country could 
take to focus world attention on the 
threat to world peace produced by con- 
tinued Soviet oppression of the people 
of these states. Our letter followed a 
meeting with representatives of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, an 
organization of democratic leaders in 
exile from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
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ania, Poland, and Rumania. The letter 
reads as follows: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: Under article 35 of 
the United Nations [harter, the United 
States is empowered to bring to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly any situation 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. Such a sit- 
uation, we believe, exists today because of 
the interference by the Soviet Union with 
the right to self-determination of the peo- 
ples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. The 
Soviet Union’s intervention and oppression 
in these areas, in violation of article 2, chap- 
ter 4 of the Charter (prohibiting threats 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
state) and of article 1 (listing as purposes 
of the U. N. the developing of friendly re- 
lations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples) has brought about 
the possibility of revolts which could well 
lead to world war. 

For these reasons, we urge that the United 
States, at the current 11th session of the 
General Assembly, initiate or support an 
effort to include on the Assembly’s agenda 
an inquiry into the situation in these cap- 
tive states, and its threat to world peace. 
The fact that the Assembly on December 
14, 1956, voted to include on its agenda 
the alleged United States intervention in 
the domestic affairs of these states makes 
it doubly important, in our opinion, that 
the Soviet intervention and its dangers be 
formally inquired into. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES A. BOYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
EUGENE J. McCarRTHY, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, STEWART L. UDALL, THOMAS LuUD- 
Low ASHLEY, HuGH J. ADPONIZIO, JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, CHARLES A. VANIK, B. F. 
Sisk, FRANK M. Corrin, HARLAN HaGEN, 
Henry S. Reuss, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
GrorGE M. RHODES, EDITH GREEN, Bar- 
RATT O’Hara, GrEoRGE S. McGovern, 
TOREBERT H. MACDONALD. 


On February 11 the White House re- 
plied, over the signature of Bryce N. 
Harlow, Administrative Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Harlow promised careful 
consideration. His letter read: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry S. Reuss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: The President has asked 
me to exvress to you and to the cosigners of 
your February 7 letter his appreciation of 
your taking the time and interest to give 
him your views in respect to the position of 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations on the situation in the captive states 
of Eastern Europe. The President asked that 
you be advised—and this same advice is 
being transmitted to the cosigners of your 
letter—that your views on this important 
matter will have most careful consideration, 
and that he understands fully and shares 
your deep concern over the well-being and 
freedom of these captive peoples. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HARLow, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 


The United Nations General Assembly 
is now drawing to a close and it is a 
matter of deep regret to me that the 
United States did not take the action 
which we recommended. Our lost op- 
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portunity has been well described in a 
statement issued by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations on March 1. 
I present it below, together with the 
covering letter with which it was trans- 
mitted to me: 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1957. 

The Honorable Henry S. REvss, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It was most thoughtful on your 
part to send me copies of the letter which 
you and your colleagues sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 7, 
1957. 

The letter was made available to members 
of our General Committee and I was asked 
to express to you the gratitude of our organ- 
ization for having so forcefully urged that 
the United States, at the current llth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, initiate or 
support an effort to include on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda an inquiry into the situation 
in the captive states and its threat to world 
peace. 

To our great disappointment the efforts 
aiming at bringing up the issue of our cap- 
tive nations in the U. N. have once again 
been fruitless. Not even the excellent op- 
portunity which the Soviets have offered to 
the free nations when they came forward 
with a complaint against “United States 
interference” in the internal affairs of the 
East-Central European States has been taken 
advantage of to set in motion an inquiry on 
Soviet intervention. 

In enclosing a statement we have issued 
on March 1, 1957, concerning the record of 
the 11th General Assembly on matters of 
direct concern to us, let me stress that 
despite the many setbacks we encounter we 
shall keep on’ urging the free nations to 
listen to the plea which you have so gen- 
erously espoused in your letter to the 
President. 

With many thanks and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
VILIS MASENS, 
Chairman. 





ACEN GREATLY DISAPPOINTED AT Two U. N. 
FAILURES 


The Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
speaking for the silenced peoples of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, ex- 
pressed its disappointment in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations’ failure to 
take collective measures against the U. S. 
S. R. for its aggression against Hungary and 
for its reluctance to turn tables on the So- 
viet Union when it accused the United 
States of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of the East-Central European Nations, 

The ACEN statement read: 

“Now that the 11th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is drawing to a 
close, the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions is bound to express its disappoint- 
ment in two failures of the world organiza- 
tion. 

“First, the General Assembly has failed 
even to consider collective measures against 
the Soviet Union for its criminal actions in 
Hungary. 

“Ever since November 4, 1956, our As- 
sembly has been urging that sanctions, under 
articles 6, 41 and 42, of the Charter be ap- 
plied against the Soviet Union. Such an 
action would have represented the punish- 
ment of a violator of the United Nations 
Charter and constituted an attempt to com- 
pel him to heed the 9 U. N. resolutions con- 
demning him and asking him to withdraw 
his armed forces from Hungary. 

“Instead of an enforcement action the 
General Assembly has seen fit to appoint, on 
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January 10, a special committee to investi- 
gate the facts of Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, which were in the main well sub- 
stantiated. While welcoming any step de- 
signed to establish an authoritative and de- 
tailed record of events in Hungary, ACEN 
warned at that time against any attempt 
to use such Investigation as a substitute for 
effective action or an excuse to further defer 
long overdue enforcement action. These 
misgivings were confirmed: since January 
10, United Nations action on Hungary was 
confined to the factfinding efforts of the 
special committee. 

“In sharp contrast to the reluctance shown 
by United Nations member nations to initiate 
collective measures in the case of Hungary, 
sanctions have been considered against a 
United Nations member state for partial non- 
compliance with the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the view of ACEN this is 
a clearcut case of double standard and self- 
contradiction which, in the case of a body 
designed to serve as a repository of the trust 
of the peoples of the world, assumes huge 
proportions and harbors gravest dangers. On 
the one hand, all important international 
action is shifted to the United Nations. On 
the other—a great power is given by this 
precedent a free hand to embark on any 
imperialist venture, being assured in advance 
that the limit of the United Nations’ action 
will be verbal condemnation. 

“Equally grave and difficult to understand 
is the failure of the West to take advantage 
of the Soviet complaint against the alleged 
United States interference in the internal 
affairs of the East-Central European nations 
and to turn the tables against the real inter- 
ventionist—the Soviet Union. 

“It is true that the debates have once again 
brought to the fore the undeniable fact that 
the misery, unrest, and bloodshed in the 
captive countries have but one source: The 
occupation of these countries by force and 
the continuous Soviet interference in their 
national affairs. It is no iess true that these 
debates have occasioned a welcome restate- 
ment of United States support for the aspira- 
tions of the captive European nations to free- 
dom and independence. 

“Still, the enslaved peoples feel entitled to 
expect more than reassuring statements in 
rebuttal of false Soviet charges. They feel 
that a full-scale examination by the United 
Nations, of Soviet intervention in their af- 
fairs and its dangerous consequences has 
long been overdue. For only such exami- 
nation would lead to a formal finding and 
hence to remedial action. 

“ACEN maintains that the situation cre- 
ated in East Central Europe by Soviet aggres- 
sion and intervention represents a continu- 
ous threat to peace and security within the 
meaning of article 39 of the Charter. Not 
only has it led to revolutionary explosions 
but, if not righted, it would make such explo- 
sions a permanent feature of that region. 
Therefore, being at the root of the present 
world tension, this situation must engage the 
attention of the United Nations if the world 
organization is to live up to its purpose. 

“It has been said that the Soviet Union 
continues holding the captive countries in 
boridage because of an exaggerated concern 
for security. Such an interpretation is mis- 
leading in that it fails to stress the basically 
aggressive and expansionist nature ef the 
Soviet State whose security will remain ‘en- 
dangered as long as there exists a single non- 
Communist nation in the world. 

“By the same token the Assembly cannot 
agree with the notion that a full-scale exam- 
ination by the U. N. of Soviet aggression 
and intervention would increase the inter- 
national tension and sharpen the cold war. 
On the contrary, turning the back on issues 
of global importance or pretending that they 
do not exist has always been conducive to 
Only by going to the root of the 


wars, 
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existing trouble in the world and by boldly 
attacking the issues confronting it can the 
United Nations avoid the fate of its prede- 
cessor, the League of Nations.” 





What Is Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article by S. L. A. Mar- 
Shall, which appeared in the Detroit 
News of March 3, 1957, is most timely and 
should be read by all: 


Or ARMs AND MEN: WHat Is AGGRESSION? 
(By S. L. A. Marshall) 


Well, up till the turn of the century the 
question was relatively easy to answer. War 
was much simpler then than now; for ex- 
ample, it was distinguished from peace by a 
clearly defined line. Such terms as sitting 
war, Cold war, undeclared war, hot war, and 
total war had not yet been born. They are 
all inventions of our day, along with the in- 
ee armistice and the violence-ridden 

ce. 

But there are a few fundamentals. Ag- 
gression, by its clearest definition, is an un- 
provoked act of violence, whether its victim 
isa onoraman. The rule says that any 
man has an inalienable right to shake his 
fist, which right ends when his fist contacts 
the other fellow’s nose. 

Yes; that makes everything easy—simply 
follow the rule. It makes aggressors of 
Genghis Khan, Attila the Hun, and Hannibal. 
These rough characters didn’t have to in- 
vade Europe; they had enough country of 
their own. Clean cases could also be made 
against Alexander, Charles XII, Napoleon, 
Hitler, and that doughty warrior, Hernan 
Cortez, who hexed the Aztecs into oblivion. 

Now how about Abe Lincoln? He didn’t 
have to make war on the South, which asked 
only to withdraw in peace. There is the 
answer that he was provoked, if not by the 
act of secession, then by a few weak guns at 
Sumter. Intrinsically, it was little enough 
sound and fury to justify a conflict costing 
more lives than any war in United States 
history. 

But that was not how Lincoln saw it. He 
deemed the provocation sufficient to justify 
unlimited action. Today, no one says he was 
wrong, though when he started, most of his 
countrymen doubted he was right. Had his 
war become lost, history might have written 
a wholly different verdict on the morality of 
his decision. 

TODAY’S ATTITUDE 


Even so, things were simpler then. To- 
day, at the United Nations, statesmen act as 
if they truly believe that when forces 
formally advance across another nation’s 
frontier, with the intention of knocking 
down its defenses, that ipso facto is aggres- 
sion, while practically any other power ac- 
tion is not. 

In trying to penalize Israel for invading 
Sinai, the U. N. does not come out openly 
and say that this is its new rule for judg- 
ing aggression, and that hereafter it will be 
applied. In fact, until now, U. N. has scru- 
pulously refrained from charging Israel with 
aggression, while at the same time acting 
toward Israel as if it had been judged and 
found guilty. 

There is a good reason for this ambiguity. 
U. N. is on the wrong side of custom and of 
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law. There was no peace between Israe] and 
Egypt at the time when the alleged offens, 
was committed, for the specific reason that 
Egypt insisted on maintaining a state of 
belligerency. 

U. N. had arranged various truces and 
armistices, which neither party respecteq 
greatly, and which Egypt used mainly tp 
stage warlike incursions against Israel. ‘Th. 
U. N. did not choose to regard these forays 
as an ultimate provocation of Israel, though 
in ratio, if the United States had experienceg 
the same hurts from its neighbors, 150,099 
of its citizens would have been killed or 
wounded, We would not likely have brookeg 
it. 

U.N. is not so constituted that it coulg 
have returned any such judgment. In any 
case, it would have been unwise, since jt 
would have encouraged full-scale war. 
There is the other objection that no ip. 
stitution such as U. N. may finally acknow}. 
edge the magnitude of its own failure with. 
out losing all dignity. 

So U. N, and its agent, Dag Hammarskjold, 
had to come right down to the wire pretend. 
ing that the last armistice was working, 
though neither Egypt nor Israel so believed, 
Then when at last it became shattered be- 
yond further doubt, U. N. still could not 
legally find that the act of full and formal 
invasion was an aggression. 

There had been no peace. Egypt had in- 
sisted on staying at war with Israel. It 
had confirmed its attitude by repeated 
provocative and destructive acts. The in- 
doctrination of its army was pointed toward 
full-scale operations against Israel at the 
first opportunity. 

Lacking a legal case, U. N. therefore sought 
to plow new ground. Unable to return a 
verdict of guilty, it still sought to apply 
punishment. And the odd part of it is that 
its strangely mixed mind motive seems 
hardly to be questioned anywhere. 

The New York Times says editorially: 
“Of course, Israel must be put back in its 
place.” Walter Lippmann writes: “Israel is 
a A4awbreaker. Why “of course”? and what 
law did Israel break? 


SETTING THE PRECEDENT 


The questions ask for answer now, for 
we will certainly need to know in time, 
unless the millennial dawn is at hand and 
we have banished war for all time. 

War has not been outlawed by nations. 
Men still hold that nations, like people, 
have a moral right to shoot and Kill ina 
just cause, for example, to save themselves 
from extinction. Israel, which got a legiti- 
mate start in life with U. N. doing the mid- 
wifery, is uniquely the one state in our day 
threatened with annihilation. 

As proof of its intent, Egypt openly en- 
gaged in acts of war against Israel, such as 
biockading the Strait of Tiran. U.N. hardly 
more than yawned. So it can’t be war per 
se, any more than deliberately fomented 
violence which constitutes the unforgivable 
offense in U. N. and United States eyes. 

Is then the new rule for intervention, 
which U. N. seeks to enforce as a principle, 
that if a nation formally engages in war, 
after what it considers due provocation, it 
must be denied any remedy, any spoils, any 
possibility of corrective action? To accept 
that idea must say, in effect, that it is a 
respectable’ act to fight and die in self- 
defense but unpardonable to disarm one's 
assailant. Absurd, of course, but not more 
absurd than to call Israel a lawbreaker. 

We come finally to one still more ridicu- 
lous and destructive proposition. If the 
waging of clandestine war, through guerrilla 
gangs and organized murder in the dark, is 
not-due provocation, but a national march 
in the open toward a battlefield is outlawry, 
we have given the green light to commu- 
nism and anarchy and democracy had best 
run for cover. 
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Uncalled-for Remarks of State CIO 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal in the last week about 


activities of several individual labor 
es. 

—. last week Mr. Charles Schultz, 
president of the Wisconsin State Indus- 
trial Union Council addressed a meeting 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
wisconsin. Mr. Schultz on many occa- 
sions has assumed that he speaks for the 
individual laboring man in Wisconsin. 
This assumption has proved wrong on 
other occasions, and I am sure his state- 
ment in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, does not reflect the thinking of the 
rank-and-file union member. 

Mr. Schultz said: 

If Eisenhower is for it, I am against it. 
However, all is not lost. He can only last 
one more term. He had a slight cough the 
other day, and I was hoping. 

During the past few days I have heard 
from individual union members who have 
assured me that the State president of 
the CIO was not speaking for them in 
his wish that misfortune would overtake 
our President. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of today’s 
Record an editorial from the Stevens 
Point Daily Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., 
under date of February 27, 1957, entitled 
“Uncalled-for Remarks Made by Speaker 
Here”: 

UNCALLED-FOR REMARKS MADE BY SPEAKER 

HERE 


Speakers at the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
convention held in Stevens Point the past 
weekend were critical of the national admin- 
istration. Some of the views of the mem- 
bership were expressed in resolutions that 
were adopted. One of them called for the 
replacement of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. Charles Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Truman and now 
the organization’s general counsel, was a 
featured speaker and presented his formula 
for solving the farm problem. 

The free expression of speech, critical or 
otherwise, is among the privileges of our form 
of government, and up to this point the 
convention was little different than many 
others where issues on controversial matters 
are on the agenda. 

But it remained for Charles Schultz, Mil- 
waukee, president of the Wisconsin State 
Industrial Union Council, to hit below the 
belt in a Sunday talk marked by immoderate 
language. During an attack on the Republi- 
can administration Mr. Schultz turned his 
ire on President Eisenhower in a personal 
way, declaring: “If Eisenhower is for it, I’m 
against it. However, all is not lost. He can 
only last one more term. He had a slight 
cough the other day, and I was hoping.” 

Hoping for what, Mr. Schultz? Laughter 
followed the last remark, but there was noth- 
ing humorous about it. It is one thing to 
discuss the health of the President, as he 
himself has done, with frankness. It is quite 


some of the uncalled for and scurrilous: 
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something else to hope publicly that he won’t 
last much longer. 

What general reaction the remarks occa- 
sioned among the delegates is not recorded. 
But some of them are known to have taken 
offense, and rightly so. It should be unnec- 
essary to say here that Mr. Eisenhower, as 
the Chief Executive of our Nation, should 
have the respect that is due this high office, 
and that differences of opinion over policies 
of the administration offer no excuse for such 
a@ personal attack as was launched here. 

Mr. Schultz has done a disservice to the 
Farmers Union and his own labor organi- 
zation by his uncalled-for and repugnant re- 
marks. Furthermore, he insulted the intelli- 
gence of his audience by saying what he did. 





Indochina: Another Place Where Reds 
Are Losing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. _ Speaker, 
from 1946 to 1955 the United States has 
spent $266 billion for defense and an 
additional $42 billion for foreign aid to 
some 42 nations scattered throughout 
the world. The chief reason advanced 
for our country spending this enormous 
amount of money is to prevent the spread 
of communism. Sometimes this aid has 
proved to be a wise policy. and sometimes 
its wisdom is, at best, questioned. 

Many Americans are today asking the 
question: What do we have to show for 
this exorbitant expenditure of their tax 
dollars? 

I am sure that most people in this 
country agree that if it were not for 
communism, there would be no defense 
problem. There would likewise be no 
reason for SEATO or NATO which takes 
so many of our tax dollars. Without 
communism we would have a reduction 
of the Federal debt and perhaps a bal- 
anced budget. However, we have the 
problem of communism to face, for dur- 
ing the last 10 years communism has 
captured a third of the world and effec- 
tively challenged the other two-thirds. 
For the safety of the United States, com- 
munism must be contained. In many 
places, I am sure, we have not received a 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar 
expended. 

Therefore, it is a great pleasure, Mr. 
Speaker, to point out the fact that there 
is one place at least in this troubled 
world where our economic and military 
aid has played, and is playing an impor- 
tant part in helping destroy communism, 
and that is in South Vietnam. South 
Vietnam, after a shaky start, is now 
making rapid progress under an anti- 
Communist president, Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Ho Chi Minh’s Reds in North Vietnam 
are in deep trouble—harried by hard 
times and revolts. 

During the fall of 1955 I visited south- 
east Asia as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Trade With Red 
China and saw the effects of communism 
firsthand. While in Saigon I talked 
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with Ngo Dinh Diem, South Vietnam’s 
president, and came away with the im- 
pression that he was a dynamic leader 
who was sincerely trying to build a South 
Vietnam that would be free and peace 
loving. He was very appreciative of the 
help the United States was giving. He 
felt that American aid would eventually 
enable them to develop their full 
strength and preserve their freedom in 
the face of Communist threats, so that 
they could become independent allies of 
the United States. This single purpose 
policy of President Diem is paying off, 
aided by such stalwart anti-Commu- 
nists as Rev. Nguyan Ba Loc, Catholic 
priest, who led large groups of refugees 
from the Communist North to the free- 
dom of the South Vietnam provinces. 
It is a pleasure to report that the 
Vietnamese themselves are taking over 
their resettlement program on their own. 
Their recovery under our enlightened 
policy has reached such a state that 
South Vietnamese havé this year pro- 
duced the first exportable rice surplus 
since 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have a clear picture of what 
is taking place in Indochina at the pres- 
ent time, I would like to direct their 
attention further to the following article 
which appeared in the March 1, 1957, 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
entitled ‘Indochina: Another Place 
Where Reds Are Losing.” 

INDOCHINA: ANOTHER PLACE WHERE REDS ARE 
LosING 

Asian “neutralists’” and western cynics 
alike are just now beginning to accept the 
fact that United States supported South 
Vietnam is proving to be more than a match 
for its deadly rival, the Communist govern- 
ment in North Vietnam. 

Two and a half years ago, after the Indo- 
china truse divided the country, many of 
the top people in this part of the world were 
ready to write off South Vietnam as a plum 
ripe for Communist picking. Now it is gen- 
erally realized that, in terms of international 
prestige, domestic stability, and the loyalty 
of the people, the Government headed by Ngo 
Dinh Diem, in the south, is drawing ahead 
of the northern regime under veteran Com- 
munist Ho Chi Minh. 

Only in military power do the Reds still 
have a big advantage. 

The most striking thing about South 
Vietnam today is its confidence. You see 
it in the army, training for war while up- 
rooting the Communist underground. It is 
evident in -public officials who have aban- 
doned their carefully tailored suits and now 
work with the people in the countryside, 
eating simple food and wearing simple na- 
tive clothing. ? 

LEADER WITH A BELIEF 

Most of all you see it in President Diem. 
He has turned out to be a leader who is 
dynamic, hardheaded and, in some ways, 
ruthless, a leader who firmly believes that 
communism in Asia can be whipped. 

Two years ago, most Asian leaders con- 
sidered Diem a “last gasp” leader who would 
stay in power only until the Reds, at their 
leisure, took over all of Vietnam. 

What changed the attitude of Asian lead- 
ers was Diem’s presentation of his own case. 
The President often told visitors his objec- 
tive was to build a South Vietnam that was 
independent, Asian, free, peace-loving, and 
progressive. Fellow Asians questioned him 
closely about United States aid and the 
dangers of control from Washington. Presi- 
dent Diem frankly admitted to them that 
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South Vietnam could not survive without 

help; but he said he would not turn his back 

on friends—such as the United States—who 

had helped his country to stay free. 
ASSIST FROM REDS 


The ruthlessness of the Communists in the 
north has, unintentionally, thrown weight 
behind Diem’s drive for recognition and 
support elsewhere in Asia. 

This Red ruthlessness took several forms. 
The membership of Ho Chi Minh’s party was 
cut in half by a purge that was vast and 
abrupt. Communists not of peasant or 
working-class stock were kicked out of the 
party, regardless of past service with the Red 
Viet Minh armies. There has been an in- 
tensive drive against students and intellec- 
tuals who heartily supported the Reds 
against the French. A bloody campaign to 
enforce land reform liquidated landlords as 
a class. Morale dropped and open criticism 
of the Government was heard. Then came 
the climax—tevolts against the Communist 
regime. 

Refugees who have come across the moun- 
tains and through the jungles to freedom 
in South Vietnam testify to the widespread 
dislike, even hatred, that the people of the 
north have for the Communist Party and its 
policies. None of the refugees, however, 
predicts a major uprising. The North Viet- 
namese Army of 300,000 and the police are 
loyal to Ho’s Red regime and have the power 
to crush any revolt before it really gets 
under way. 

KEY TO SUCCESS 

All the Communist mistakes up north 
would have little effect on the south were it 
not for Diem’s positive policies, creating sta- 
bility and confidence in his Government. 
Search for the key to his success and you 
find it in civil action, a political technique 
straight out of the Communist book. 

This was what Diem faced: During the 
war against the French the Communist Viet 
Minh established village governments which 
went underground when attacked, then re- 
turned after the fighting was over. When 
the war ended, the Viet Minh withdrew its 
armed forces from the south. But the Reds 
left cadres behind and told the people they 
would soon return in force. 

The South Vietnamese Army moved 
through the countryside, established secur- 
ity, reopened communications and assured 
the people the Communists would not re- 
turn. Then civil-action teams went to work. 
Each team had nurses, teachers, and engi- 
neers. Food and money were provided for 
depressed villages. Seed, fertilizer, and 
cloth followed. 

Diem established a self-help principle. 
If a village built a road, the Government 
supplied timber for bridges. The teams 
tried to create a feeling of national con- 
sciousness, and to prove that the Govern- 
ment was Vietnamese, not French. 


REASONS FOR PRIDE 


Despite critics who assert the Saigon Gov- 
ernment has us Communist methods to 
fight communism, dent Diem, now in 
his third year at the helm, can see many rea- 
sons to be proud of his record. French 
troops are no longer on Vietnamese soil, and 
French administrators, now called advisers, 
are being weeded out of.the Government. 
The 150,000-man Army is developing faster 
than anyone had expected. 

In South Vietnam, food reaches the cities 
without interference from local warlords or 
religious sects that formerly controlled rural 
areas. A Vietnamese can travel freely and 
safely, even at night. Living standards are 
inching upward as _ security increases. 
Schools are primitive, but more villages have 
them. 

But many educated South Vietnamese, 
particularly young engineers, doctors, and 
professional men, are still hostile to Diem. 
For one thing, the country has an archaic, 
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French-created bureaucracy that frowns on 
new ideas. And the Government is too poor 
te pay adequate salaries. The result is that 
young, energetic Vietnamese aren't attracted 
to Government work. Intellectuals also fear 
the President will end up as a dictator, if 
only because the problems he faces demand 
strong leadership. 

Most of those problems are economic. 
United States military aid of $212 million 
during this fiscal year covers more than 70 
percent of the Army’s operating costs. 
Other United States help runs to $121 million 
@ year. Without American aid, Diem’s gov- 
ernment probably would collapse. 

Nearly everyone you talk with says that, 
2 years ago, the Communists vould have won 
any election in a unified Vietnam. In free 
voting today, it is highly doubtful that the 
Reds would win, even though Ho Chi Minh 
is still widely regarded as more patriot than 
Communist. If Red armies invaded South 
Vietnam now, they might possibly receive lip 
service from the majority of the people, but 
nothing more. 

Diem’s success recently prompted the Rus- 
sians to denounce him in terms much like 
those Moscow used before North 
Korea invaded South Korea in June 1950. 


DANGER NOT OVER 


Communist denunciation, or even the 
menace of invasion from the north, is not 
likely to shake the confident and realistic 
Diem. For U. S. News & World Report, the 
President of South Vietnam summed up this 
way what he faces in divided Vietnam: 

“We are still in a state of cease-fire, not 
@ peace. The danger is not yet over. If we 
have corruption and bribery, the Commun- 
ists will win. If we are lax or lazy, the 
Communists will win. But we are making 
more progress than they are in the north. 
If we continue to improve and show that we 
are superior, then the internal contradic- 
tions and the unpopularity of the Com- 
munist will cause them to crack up. 

“Then Vietnam will be unified, and it 
won’t be under the Communists.” : 


How Miss Lucy Upset Alabama University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Life maga- 
zine has published a report of the after 
effects upon the faculty of the University 
of Alabama of the infamous rioting and 
undemocratic actions which attended 
the efforts of Miss Autherine Lucy, to 
study there on a background of academic 
qualification. The events which trans- 
pired at this university 1 year ago last 
month were both a violation of demo- 
cratic principles and a defiance of the 
law of this land which has decreed that 
denial of the opportunity to seek an edu- 
cation at a public school of choosing on 
the basis of race denies a constitutional 
privilege belonging to all American citi- 
zens. 


“Shocked and Shamed by Campus Vio- 
lence, Liberal Professors Go Elsewhere 
To Teach.” At least 21 faculty mem- 
bers have resigned from the University 
of Alabama because of the violence and 
because of the basically un-American. 
position taken by school board trustees. 


The subtopic of the Life article is 
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Mr. Speaker, I know that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans believe in their 
country and all that it stands for and 
they are shocked and shamed by the 
desecration of democratic principles ;, 
the Miss Lucy events and in other occur. 
rences in the South today. History ye. 
peats itself by showing this Nation that 
bigots would always have the people be. 
lieve that the majority of all other peo. 
ple share their views, no matter how yio- 
lative of decent instincts, intellectua) 
reasoning, and moral principles and that 
they act on behalf of the majority. Men 
know that democracy is a daily neeq as 
vital as bread to accomplish their way of 
life. I call attention to the words of pr 
William Lampard, a University of Ala. 
bama professor, born and bred in Mis. 
sissippi: 

I was absolutely in favor of integratine 
the University of Alabama and I could not 
see any reason why Miss Lucy should be 
treated differently from any other student 
What happened to her made me ashamed. 
deeply ashamed, to be a southern white man, 
even a liberated southern white man. 


This story is a poignant reminder that 
men have stood by like sheep, shocked 
and ashamed but inactive, while the 
enemies of democracy chipped away the 
freedoms belonging to all men. Surely, 
Americans have profited from this lesson 
by the sacrifice of their own sons. 

The article from Life magazine 
follows: , 

How Miss Lucy Upset ALABAMA UNIVERsITY— 
SHOCKED AND SHAMED BY CAMPUS VIOLENCE, 
oe Proressors GO ELSEWHERE To 

CH 


A year ago in February the University of 

. Alabama's campus in Tuscaloosa became the 
scene of wild rioting. The disturbances, 
which began when the school admitted its 
first Negro student, Miss Autherine Lucy, 
boiled on for three frenzied days and nights. 
During this tragic time, Miss Lucy’s life was 
threatened, crosses were ignited on campus, 
college officials seeking to quell the violence 
were jeered and in some cases bombarded 
with eggs, stones, and mud. Law enforce- 
ment broke down. In the end, the school 
surrendered to the mob, suspending and 
finally expelling the riot victim. Later, al- 
most as an afterthought, it also banished 

mob leader Leonard Wilson. 

Peace has returned to.the campus but even 
now, a year later, repercussions from the 
Lucy case are still being felt. What hap- 
pened to this Negro girl has sorely troubled 
the consciences of many people at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has even changed the 
course of some lives. 

During the past year, 21 or more teachers 
have resigned from the faculty, some of them 
as a direct result of the Autherine Lucy case. 

Associate professor of economics Harry 
Shaffer was one of the first to announce his 
intention to go. Now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Shaffer says that the prin- 
ciples of democracy in which he believes were 
“so badly violated at the University of Ala- 
bama that I did not feel I could remain, in 
spite of my sincere love and devotion to this 
State, this community, and to my col- 


Wisconsin-born Prof. Robert T. Daland, 
who taught at Alabama University for 7 years 
prior to the Lucy clash, told Ebony that his 
decision to resign “was the result of a num- 

of factors * * * However, I resigned at 


by the 
gether with a spineless attitude on the part 
of the majority of the faculty members. ! 
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nave no doubt that the exodus of professors 
interested in decency will continue through 
the next several years.” 


yIOLENCE LED TO FOUNDING OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS FORUM 


Little publicity has been given to the fact 
that even during the height of the Autherine 
Lucy clash there were teachers and students 
at the university who worked arduously to 
restore law and order to the campus and have 
Miss Lucy readmitted after her first tempo- 
rary expulsion. 

“A petition was circulated,” says Harry 
shaffer, “to request the readmittance of Miss 
Lucy, prior to any court order. There were 
only two-hundred-and-some signatures on it 
w en we presented it to President Carmi- 
chael, but there were many more people who 
were in favor of it. They simply did not dare 

sign.” 
ia ‘pri, 2 months after Miss Lucy was ex- 
pelled from the University of Alabama, about 
40 students and teachers founded a human- 
relations forum on the campus. Made up of 
liberals and conservatives, it was formed “to 
study and discuss problems in human rela- 
tions as they may affect the university com- 
munity and seek * * * means for improv- 
ing human relations.” The group pledged 
also to work toward easing tensions produced 
by political and social changes in the life of 
the school and town. 

Professor Shaffer says there were radicals, 
among whom he was included, who wanted 
the forum to declare that it would attempt 
to bring about peaceful integration on the 
campus. The motion was voted down. A 
proposal was then made that the forum say 
that it “believed in upholding the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” This, too, failed 
to carry. 

Weak though the final statement of pur- 
pose was, the work of the human relations 
forum was encouraging. ‘There were meet- 
ings and discussions, plans, programs,” Shaf- 
fer recalls. “It was particularly elating to me 
to see so many southerners in our group, open 
and fair-minded individuals who had the 
strength of character to evaluate others on 
the basis of their worth and not on the basis 
of their color.” 

Al Horn, one of the outstanding graduat- 
ing seniors in the school of law in 1956, was 
a typical example of this type of southerner. 
Although he was born and reared in Alabama, 
although his father and brother were mem- 
ber of the White Citizens Council, Al was one 
of the instigators of the petition to bring 
Miss Lucy back to campus. He was elected 
first temporary chairman of the human 
relations forum. 

After one of the forum's meetings, Shaffer 
asked this student how he had become such 
a stanch integrationist when his entire family 
was on the other side of the fence. 

“I was in the Navy,” Al told him, “and there 
I learned what I had never had a chance to 
learn before—namely, that Negroes are hu- 
man beings, just as you and I. I wished 
everybody in the South could have the op- 
portunity to get to know Negroes as I did. 
All this foolish prejudice would then disap- 
pear. Education is what we need down 
here,” he concluded, “education.” 

There are a few students and teachers, not 
all of them as outspoken as Al, yet equally 
sincere, who still remain at the university. 
“People like these,” said one departed pro- 
fessor, “have more courage than we who left. 
It is easy to run away from a situation, diffi- 
cult, indeed, to stay and fight to change it. 
In these people of courage lies the hope for 
& more democratic South.” 
MISSISSIPPIAN TOOK PAY CUT IN ORDER TO LEAVE 

ALABAMA UNIVERSITY . 

The majority of the teachers who left the 
University of Alabama because of the treat- 
ment accorded Miss Lucy were from north- 
ern or “border” States. But at least one, 
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Dr. William Lampard, was from the deep 
South. He was born and bred in Mississippi. 

“I was absolutely in favor of integrating 
the University of Alabama,” Dr. Lampard 
told Ebony, “and I could not see any reason 
why Miss Lucy should be treated differently 
from any other student. What happened to 
her made me ashamed, deeply ashamed, to 
be a southern white man, even a liberated 
southern white man. Once before, I moved 
away from the South in disgust. A year be- 
fore the Lucy case broke I went back, believ- 
ing that the South had come to its senses. 
I was wrong. The Lucy affair showed me 
how wrong.” 

In going to the University of Vermont, 
Dr. Lampard took a $1,200 salary cut. He 


‘feels, though, that he took the right step. 


“I did not want my children to grow up in 
that type of environment.” he said. “Per- 
sonally, had I remained in the South, I 
would have preferred to put up with all the 
problems of integration that might have 
arisen than have them live in a segregated 
and prejudiced society.” He does not con- 
sider himself “noble,” though, for moving 
away. “I admire,” he says, “those people 
who can stay there and fight for what is 
right and just. In my case, I was not will- 
ing to put my wife and children through the 
ordeal that would follow if I said, and did, 
all of the things I knew should be said and 
done. The liberals who stayed are the 
heroes.” 





Francis J. Sinnott: His Life and Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, to have 
known Francis J. Sinnott, late county 
clerk of the county of Kings was to have 
known a distinguished, dedicated public 
servant and American. He was, until 
his death, my friend and adviser and 
throughout my public life I was most 
fortunate to have had his sound, cour- 
ageous, and foresighted counsel and the 
benefit of his broad, objective and con- 
structive criticism and thinking. He 
was a good man, truly great and un- 
selfishly dedicated to American politics— 
and one who proud to be of politics— 
added distinguished luster to the word 
“politician.”. For he was always of, with, 
and for the people. It is worthy, there- 
fore, that his life and character, com- 
piled with the assistance of his devoted 
friends and deputy, Stephen C. Sanzillo, 
be spread for those interested in the 
cause of good government to read and 
study. 

Francis Joseph Sinnott was born on 
July 3, 1891, at 118 Arlington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he resided all of 
his life, the 3d of 5 sons of James Peter 
and Frances Carroll Sinnott. 

In 1897 he entered St. Malachy’s Paro- 
chial School, in East New York, where 
his father had attended before him and 
his four children after him. Upon 
graduation in 1905 he went to St. John’s 
High School and in 1909 entered New 
York University where he graduated with 
a degree in civil engineering. 

Upon completion of his education in 
1913 he joined the firm of Frederick L. 
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Cranford as an engineer. On May 19, 
1917 he joined the Army in World War I. 
He went to Plattsburgh Training Camp 
for Officers with the 15th Regiment and 
was commissioned as second lieutenant 
of Engineers. He was transferred to 
Fort Belvoir, Va., for advanced training 
and went overseas with the 302d Engi- 
neers of the 77th Division. He partic- 
ipated in the Baccarat, Vesle River, 
Aisne-Marne, and Ojise-Aisne offensives. 
It was in the Aisne River on September 
5, 1918 that he was severely wounded in 
the left leg which awarded him the Order 
of the Purple Heart. He was hospital- 
ized in Paris and was there when the 
armistice was signed. He returned to 
the United States and was discharged on 
May 20, 1919 at Camp Upton, Long Is- 
land as a captain, Company A, 302d 
Engineers, 77th Division. His discharge 
carries the following notation: ‘“‘A most 
capable, efficient, and fearless officer.” 

While in France on August 25, 1918, he 
visited the grave of Lt. Quentin Roose- 
velt, son of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who had been shot down in aerial 
combat on July 14, 1918, near Chaucery. 
At that time, Lieutenant Sinnott had a 
suitable white headstone made by Pvt. 
Leland Easton, a stonecutter in his com- 
pany, which was placed on young Roose- 
velt’s grave. * Five photographs of this 
event, suitably framed, with historical 
data will bé presented to the Roosevelt 
collection at Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, by his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite B. Sinnott. 

Upon returning from the war, Mr. 
Sinnott became secretary in the office of 
the transit construction commissioner 
from 1919 to 1921. This was the prede- 
cessor to the board of transportation 
and the start of young Sinnott’s long and 
honorable public service career. In 1921 
he became engineering adviser for the 
special transit committee, board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, corporation 
counsel’s office. During his tenure of 
office he was in charge of the investiga- 
tion of the famous Malbone Street rail- 
way disaster. Here he supervised the 
investigation and resulting report which 
was cited as a most complete and com- 
prehensive report with outstanding con- 
structive suggestions for the future safety 
of the railway system in New York City. 

In 1924 he became the first secretary 
of the board of transportation in which 
post he served until 1933. While with 
the board he took an active and practical 
part in every new subway project then 
in progress. It was his habit to leave the 
safety of the office, don his boots, and 
enter the subway pits with the men to 
supervise the construction, shoring, and 
dynamiting phases of the subway. Many 
of: the safety factors that went into the 
independent railway system of New York 
were the brain children of Mr. Sinnott. 
Here he also, as in his war years, gained 
@ reputation far and wide for his hu- 
mane manner in handling men whether 
they were laborers or engineers. His 
anxiety for their well-being and safety 
brought to him a devotion. that is still 
talked about by the oldtimers in the new 
transit authority. 

In 1933 he was appointed postmaster 
of Brooklyn by President Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt, where he served until Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. Here he revamped many of 
the old systems and brought into the 
Brooklyn Post Office a new relationship 
between the postmaster and the men and 
women in the service. Here again his 
personal attention to the individual em- 
ployee brought to him the cooperation 
which resulted in a great uplifting of the 
morale of the office and better service to 
the public. 

On January 1, 1940, he was appointed 
county clerk of Kings County, N. Y., by 
the unanimous vote of the members of 
the appellate division of the second de- 
partment of New York. He was the first 
county clerk to be appointed; the office 
having been an elective one. In this 
office he continued to demonstrate his 
amazing ability to administrate, and 
brought many systems in the office up to 
date which resulted in monetary savings 
and better services. He also brought into 
being the now famous historical division 
of the county clerk’s office which mate- 
rial had laid dormant for over 100 
years industry files and corners. At the 
behest of Mr. Sinnott, Mr. James A. 
Kelly, deputy county clerk, was ap- 
pointed Brooklyn Borough historian 
which position he still retains besides his 
duties as deputy country clerk. Thou- 
sands of documents and* books were 
cleaned, bound, and indexed, and today 
Kings County truly boasts the finest col- 
lection of borough history to be found in 
the United States. 

On March 17, 1949, at the request of 
Mr. Sinnott, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
signed a bill authorizing a county seal 
for Kings County. This seal, depicting 
the 6 original townships of Brooklyn 
with the colors of Holland, is the only 
descriptive county seal of the 62 counties 
in New York State and was originated by 
Mr. Sinnott and Mr. Kelly. 

During his term of office he also inter- 
ested himself in the early township his- 
tory of Brooklyn and caused to have 
printed 6 detailed historical books, 1 on 
each township, which were made avail- 
able to many educational institutions in 
Brooklyn. Together with Mr. Kelly, he 
also proved beyond doubt that Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill’s mother, Jennie Jerome, 
was born in Brooklyn and was successful 
in bringing the Prime Minister to the 
ancestral home on Henry Street. 

As county clerk he was also in charge 
of calling, qualifying, and empaneling 
jurors in the county. Here too he 
brought the system up to date and re- 
ceived the highest commendations from 
members of the bar and bench for the 
high type administration he introduced 
for the benefit of the service and for 
better relations with the public. 

At the time of his death on September 
16, 1956, he was deeply engrossed in the 
plans for his office in the new building 
which he watched each day across 
the street from his office. He left behind 
a complete detailed layout of where all 
equipment, furniture and material were 
to be placed in the new building. His. 
great engineering mind functioned to the 
last for that which was always highest 
on his list—service to the public. 

Frank, as he was known to his friends, 
was born to politics. His father, who 
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eame to East New York from Collins- 
ville, Conn., as a young boy with his 
widowed mother, entered into the doings 
of the village at an early age. He won 
local fame as a baseball player and good 
sport in all that he partook. In his 
youth he met John Maguire and together 
they battled the entrenched Adams- 
Sutter dynasty in East New York Demo- 
cratic circles. After Many bitter de- 
feats, Maguire succeeded in unseating 
Adams and became the Democratic 
leader. On April 29, 1901, Maguire, a 
young attorney of note and uncle of the 
now president of the board of elections, 
James M. Power, turned over the leader- 
ship to his trusted aid James P. Sinnott. 
The elder Sinnott stayed in the leader- 
ship until his death on September 10, 
1928. During this time he welded one of 
the strongest political machines ever 
seen in New York City district politics. 
In 1917 he was successful in convincing 
Tammany leader Charles F. Murphy to 
recommend John F. Hylan for mayor, 
From then on the Sinnott political star 
was in its ascendency and continued that 
rise when young Francis J. Sinnott took 
over the leadership of the 22d Assembly 
District Democratic Organization in Oc- 
tober of 1928. He also held the leader- 
ship until his death 28 years later and 
forged an even stronger organization 
than his father had left to him. His 
fame as an honest and civic-minded 
leader spread far and wide and on July 
28, 1950, he was elected Kings County 
leader of the Democratic Party. He 
stepped down from this post on Decem- 
ber 29, 1952. During his term of leader- 
ship he recommended the nomination of 
and elected to Congress three outstand- 
ing Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: David O’Connell, Stephen A. 
Rudd, and Eugene J. Keogh. The latter 
has served the district for the past 20 
years. He was succeeded in his leader- 
ship by his assemblyman, Anthony J. 
Travia. 

On December 9, 1922, he married Mar- 
guerite Babcock, of Richmond Hill, 
Queens. Of this marriage came four 
children, Edith, Gloria, Francis, and 
James. Edith is now Mrs. Paul Cullen, 
residing in East Williston, Long Island, 
with 6 children; Miss Gloria Sinnott was, 
until recently resigned, secretary to Fed- 
eral Judge Leo Rayfiel, of Brooklyn; 
Francis Sinnott, a graduate of Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy is an 
official in the Alcoa Co., and is married to 
Florence Fagan. They live in Mineola 
with their 99sons, Michael and Jeffrey. 
James Sinnott is studying for the priest- 
hood at Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Of his four brothers, Desmond, re- 
siding in Nashville, Tenn., is a retired 
naval captain and, Paul, who resides in 
New Rochelle, conducts his own insur- 
ance firm in Manhattan. Two other 
brothers, Carroll, formerly of the Na- 
tional Transportation System, and John, 
son-in-law of the late Mayor John F. 
Hylan, died a few years ago. 

Mr. Sinnott was a member of the 


American Legion, Cypress Hills National 
Cemetery Pilgrimage Committee, Ameri- 
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can Legion; 302d Engineers Post, Agonist 
Benevolent Association; Cypress jij); 
Board of Trade, and took an intensively 
active part in the Red Cross and Boy 
Scout drives of the country. 
I shall pass through this world but once: 
Any good that I can do, any kindness that 
I can show to any human being: 
Let me do it now, let me not defer jt or 
neglect it, 
For I shall not pass this way again. 


That was Francis Joseph Sinnott. 


Comments on the Report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL -REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, the distinguished Rep. 
resentative from Colorado (Mr. Hu], 
addressed the House on January 17 with 
reference to the work of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business during the 84th 
Congress. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado spoke on behalf of the Republican 
members of the committee. 

He said: 

In the 84th Congress, we are convinced, the 
Select Committee on Small Business did not 
fulfill the purpose for which it was created. 
The objections which the minority has had 
to the committee’s operation and procedures 
have been called to the attention of the 
House by the minority on several occasions, 
The minority is frank to say that if the com- 
mittee’s business is to be conducted in the 
same manner during the 85th Congress the 
committee has outlived its usefulness. 


He suggested that if this select com- 
mittee is to serve any useful public pur- 
pose the majority and minority mem- 
bers must work together in complete 
cooperation and in good faith. The 
gentleman from Colorado said: 

The absence of free and frank intercourse, 
which was the case during the 84th Congress, 
has defeated the very purpose for which the 
House established the committee. Actually, 
as I stated on May 2, 1956, the methods of 
operation which were in vogue during the 
84th Co made the minority sometimes 
doubt whether or not we were actually mem- 
bers of the committee. The minority does 
not propose to submit to another 2 years of 
discourteous treatment or to political exigen- 
cies which only serve to create prejudice 
through the subordination of facts. The 
minority does not propose to sit idly by and 
view the, spectacle of the committee or its 
staff depriving the minority of its rights as 
members of the committee and publishing 
numerous documents and other media which 
have not been properly presented or passed 
upon by all members of the committee, and 
especially by the minority members of the 
committee. 


The report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business for the 84th Congress has 
now been published. Mr. William UlI- 
man, the Washington correspondent of 
the publication Automotive News, in 
their issue of February 18, made certain 
observations with respect to this report. 
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His comments lend great weight to the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
colorado. 

Under us consent, I request 
that Mr. Uliman’s article may be in- 
cluded as an extension of my remarks so 
that all of my colleagues may be aware 
of the impression this report has created 
among responsible Washington ob- 


rvers. 
we must stop playing politics and step 
up to a very serious national problem, 
namely, the assistance of small business 
without the destruction of big business: 

There’s @ prophetic statement in the latest 
report of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee. “The [Republican] minority is con- 
yinced,” it says, “that if this final report is 
published in its present form, it will reflect 
little or mo credit on the committee, its 
members, or the House of Representatives.” 

The report was published the other day, all 
191 pages of it, and it looks as if the minority 
prediction was correct. 

Counting the tables in the appendix, this 
free-wheeling attack on big business runs 
some 111,000 words, the equivalent of 2 good 
detective novels. 

The minority portion of this heavy work 
covers only nine pages; the majority report, 
which seems to have been composed by the 
committee chairman, takes up the bulk of 
the book. ‘The chairman of course, is Rep- 
resentative WricHT ParmaNn, Texas Democrat. 

No one can deny that the report takes up 
a subject which is both serious and impor- 
tant. It is concerned with the needless de- 
struction of small business through sheer 
abuse of big business power. 

But Parman has attacked his subject in 
the same way that Carrie Nation attacked 
Demon Rum with her hatchet. He has run 
through the world of business and Govern- 
ment swinging his ax, hoping that enough 
wild swings will chop down a few sinners. 

The Republicans who disagree with Par- 
MAN’s methods do not claim that some cor- 
porations never have abused their great 
power. They admit, in addition, that small- 
business men face tough problems today. 

But they point out that few will agree 
with the report that small business is sub- 
ject to a giant conspiracy conducted by 
the heads of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions and by highly placed officials of the 
Federal Government in this or any other 
administration. 


LIGHTS OUT ON MAIN STREET? 


PaTMAN doesn’t claim the existence of such 
a conspiracy in so many words. He just hints 
at it. He bobs and weaves like the old pro- 
fessional he is. When he’s short on facts, he 
quotes letters from citizens. Here’s part of 
a typical one: 

“You know the situation is bad in your 
home town. Salesmen are all talking about 
the empty store buildings on Main Street. 
The street is dark. Unless one is content 
to work for a chain or corporation or the 
Government, there is no incentive to risk 
anyone’s capital in the face of such discour- 
aging odds as we now face.”* 

Patman identifies the letter as coming from 
& small-business constituent of one of his 
colleagues. He fails to stat the man’s busi- 
ness or the size of his town or the economic 
conditions in his area. He simply throws 
the letter into the record for what it is 
worth, hoping the casual reader will accept 
it as evidence that the lights on Main Street 
are going out all over America. 

When he gets to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Parman really hits his stride. 
He complains that SBA is making smaller 
loans than ever. While the average loan in 
1954 was $53,000, he reports, it had dropped 
to $39,000 by mid-1956. From this, Parman 
concludes that “Government credit assist- 
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ance to small business (has) declined dras- 
tically.” 
BANK LOANS AND SBA 


The figures could more logically be inter- 
preted to mean that SBA is making more 
loans to really small firms, but PaTMan re- 
fuses to entertain this possibility. 

To back up his charges that SBA isn’t do- 
ing anything for the little guy, he switches 
back to quoting somebody else. An official 
of the Pittsburgh Small Manufacturers’ 
Council, he said, complained as follows: 

“If you can get a loan from the SBA, you 
can certainly get it from a bank. You can’t 
get an SBA loan unless you sign away your 
property and your wife’s property.” 

SBA, of course, is not in competition with 
private banks. It doesn’t even accept a loan 
application until a businessmen’s local banks 
have turned him down. 

But there’s another point here. SBA, like 
private banks, demands adequate collateral. 
By quoting the Pittsburgh executive, Parman 
leaves the impression that he believes col- 
lateral requirements to be unfair. But he 
doesn’t say so, and you can bet that he never 
will. The day that a Government: agency 
starts handing out unsecured loans totaling 
millions of dollars, taxpayers will really have 
reason to complain to their Congressmen, 


UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON 


Finally, Parmawn criticizes SBA for failing 
to lend as much money as its predecessor 
agency, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Anyone who recalls the scandals and 
investigations connected with some of the 
RFC loans will wonder at Parman’s making 
such a comparison. 

It is hard to decide whether PaTMan really 
wants to take constructive steps to help small 
business or whether he simply wants to make 
as Many people angry as he can. 

The majority report of his committee is of 
practically no value in helpirg the admin- 
istration and private business groups to 
understand the genuine problems of smaller 
firms. It is so wordy, so full of half-truths 
and insinuations, so crammed with emo- 
tional broadsides, that it is nearly impossible 
to separate the facts from the bunk. 

As the minority forecast, it reflects no 
credit on the committee or the House. 

If needed small-business legislation is ap- 
proved this session, it is going to have to be 
preceded by careful factfinding and a clear 
statement of small-business problems. The 
unemotional findings of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business are a 
good starting point for both parties. 





Twelfth Anniversary of Rumanian En- 


slavement by Communist Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 12th anniversary of the date 
on which the Rumanian Nation was en- 
slaved by the Communist forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

This anniversary should bring to our 
minds the tragic plight of the nations 
which are still suffering under the chains 
of Communist bondage. 

I would like to take this occasion to ex- 
press my hope that full freedom and in- 
dependence will soon be restored to those 
countries which, like Rumania, are still 
dominated by Soviet Communists. 
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A New Dairy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I outlined the need for a new 
program for the benefit of America’s 
dairy farmers. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in today’s Recorp a copy 
of an editorial appearing in the Hoard’s 
Dairyman magazine entitled ‘““What Are 
the Prospects for a Better Dairy Pro- 
gram?” 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress and dairy farmers will find time 
to consider the proposals which I made 
last Wednesday and also this editorial. 

I invite the commenis and frank ap- 
praisal of all interested individuals. 

WHat ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR A BETTER 
Dalry ProcramM? 


For the first time in print, the much-dis- 
cussed proposed dairy stabilization program 
is outlined, beginning on page 169. Obvi- 
ously, many questions will be raised in addi- 
tion to those included in the article. Many 
will involve the prospects for the adoption 
of the program. 

Four years ago the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation advanced its self-help program. 
xperience in Congress indicated that some 
modifications were needed before it would 
be considered favorably. To serve that end, 
Hoard’s Dairyman suggested a two-price pro- 
posal as an amended self-help bill. 

During the past 3 years there has been a 
growing realization that both proposals 
needed additional work and refinement. 
About a year ago the National Grange moved 
to establish a policy committee on dairying. 
It was the function of this group to review 
the entire dairy economic picture, possible 
solutions, and make a recommendation for 
a peacetime dairy program that was not a 
warmed-over wartime program which had 
failed to meet the peacetime need of dairy 
farmers. 

To serve on this committee, Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange, invited 
a working group represehting many interests 
and areas. Yet the group was small enough 
to make steady progress. In addition to four 
State grange masters, Newsom invited the 
president of the largest dairy-farmer organ- 
ization in the New York milkshed, the presi- 
dent of the major dairy-farmer organization 
in the Chicago market, and a representative 
of the State milk-control markets of the 
Southeast. 

In addition, Newsom invited officers of the 
National Milk Producers Federation and the 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman because of their 
interest in and sponsorship of dairy pro- 
posals in the past. These men served only 
in an ex officio capacity, however. 

The committee’s chairman was a manufac- 
turing milk producer from Minnesota. 

WHAT COMMITTEE SAW 


When the committee met for the first time 
last summer, here is what it saw: 

1. After 4 years under the present price- 
support program, supply and demand were 
not in balance. The Government was stil! 
buying about 5 billion pounds of milk a year, 
trying to support the price. 

2. The Government loss the previous year 
was $449 million. : 

3. Dairy farmers’ hourly income had been 
reduced 2bout 50 percent in 5 years. 

4. Under the present program price sup- 
ports could drop another 30 cents per hun- 
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dared, to 75 percent of parity, beginning 
April 1. 

5. Reliable Government and industry fore- 
casts were that supply and demand would 
not be in balance, under the present support 
program, for another 9 years, or 1965. 

This information, plus much more, was 
ample reason for the committee to buckle 
down in a series of long sessions to develop 
a sound peacetime program. Their conclu- 
sions to date are recorded on page 169. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
the findings of these men as individuals. 
On the basis of their long experience in the 
dairy industry, they came to an agreement 
on the proposal. They could not and did 
not imply by their actions that their organ- 
izations would approve the proposal. Such 
endorsements can come now only from their 
memberships, either through annual meet- 
ings or by action of boards of directors. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 


When the committee first met, Mr. New- 
som emphasized repeatedly that the findings 
of the committee were not to be considered 
a proprietary property of the National 
Grange. If that happened, the prospects 
for approval by Congress would be dim be- 
cause of the ever-present existence of farm 
and dairy organizational competition that 
exists on the national scene. The program 
was to stand on its‘merits alone. All groups 
were to be in a position to contribute their 
thinking to the proposal and then support 
it as a dairy stabilization bill. 

This first report on the program now goes 
to farm and dairy organizations for review 
and suggestions for improvement. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the personal 
opinions and reactions of dairy farmers. 

Members of Congress will be consulted to 


obtain their counsel on the proposal. ° 


Armed with this information, the commit- 
tee will complete its work. 


MAY DEPEND ON SECRETARY'S ACTION 


Now what are the prospects for its passage 
and subsequent approval by dairymen? 

In our opinion, it depends heavily on the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture prior 
ta April 1. If he decides. that there is an 
adequate supply and drops supports to 75 
percent of parity, or 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, the proposal would almost certainly 
be approved quickly by Congress and dairy 
farmers. 

If, however, the Secretary continues to 
support manufacturing milk prices at $3.25, 
the acceptance of the new program will de- 
pend directly on organized support, shown by 
dairy farmer groups. : 

Incidentally, if the Secretary drops price 
supports 30 cents, it will affect all farmers, 
not just those selling manufacturing milk. 
This is true because the base price on almost 
all fluid milk is the manufacturing price. To 
this is added a premium for grade A pro- 
duction. i 

In our reporting of the new program we 
made some assumptions for purposes of illus- 
tration. Since they may be questioned, we 
would like to comment on them. 

It will be noted that we allowed for a pos- 
sible decrease in sales as a result of an in- 
crease in the retail price. Using the com-< 
monly accepted demand-price ratios, we esti-. 
mated an initial loss of 4 billion pounds. In- 
cidentally, any such estimated loss would be 
taken only the first year when the retail price 
was raised. Many experienced dairy observ- 
ers claim that no such loss will be incurred, 
If not, then the market-surplus ratio could 
be 97 to3. ee 

EVERYONE PARTICIPATES 

In some quarters it bas been suggested that 
small producers should be exempt from the 
market-surplus ratio. To do so would wreck 
the program, in our opinion. No matter how 
large or how small the producer, he benefits 
under the program. 
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Some may question the reference in the 
article to converting surplus to export sales. 
The State Department is on record favoring a 
properly drawn two-price proposal over the 
present price support program. And we 
think they should feel this way. Whether 
administrative or foreign policy in future 
years will give dairymen this opportunity 
only time will reveal. 

What about the markets for new producers 
and those farmers who want to increase their 
herd size? Was the committee unrealistic in 
its recommendations? 

You will note that, under the program, the 
new producer and the enlarging producer will 
still be better off than they are under the 
present program. Will this defeat the pur- 
pose of the program? 

Only experience can provide an answer. 
Men on the committee felt, howeyer, that 
farmers quitting dairying and the continuing 
consolidation of farms would offset the pos- 
sible production increases from new or en- 
larging producers. 

Certainly the dairy farmers elected to the 
Dairy Stabilization Board will watch this 
part of the program closely during the first 
few months of its operation. 


HISTORY OF DISSENSION 


A key question on the future of the pro- 
posal hinges on the attitude of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the White House. 

It is known that the Secretary is person- 
ally favorably inclined toward this type of 
program. He was seriously disillusioned 4 
years ago, however, and he has not forgotten 
the experience. At that time, he appointed 
a Dairy Task Committee to do exactly what 
the Dairy Policy Committee has done. But 4 
years ago the Secretary’s committee failed to 
agree on anything in the way of a new dairy 
program. 

If farmers and precessors do not squabble 
among themselves or with each other on this 
proposal, we are confident that administra- 
tion endorsement may be received. In other 
words, if farm, dairy, and processor groups 
take a constructive rather than a negative 
attitude,’ the Dairy Policy Committee can 
reconcile many differences before the pro- 
posal reaches bill form. Then strong, near- 
unanimous support may be shown Congress. 





The Foxes and the Chickens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


- Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
intent of Congress is to guard “con- 
sumer interest,” I am sure all of our col- 
leagues will be interested in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the New 
Republic of March 4, 1957: 

Tue Foxes AND THE CHICKENS 


We have ached for months to devote a 
whole column to the Federal regulatory com- 
missions. These are the seemingly dull, 
faceless agencies that protect the consumer. 
They are the anonymous fourth branch of 
Government which regulates your life and 
mine in ways past imagining—the kind of 
radio program you get, the kind of protec- 
tion you get on the stock market, the degree 
of monopoly permitted to the men who sell 
you goods. 

As Voltaire did not say, “I care not who 
makes the law so long as I pick the regula- 
tory commission that enforces it.” The type 
of man selected is likely to have more to do 
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with the result than any legislation 
passes. 

There is a sullen feeling now in the py, 
ness community that Eisenhower is too rag. 
cal, that he has gone over to the New pe.) 
It shows how naive American business really 
is. These commissions in Washington have 
been carefully, steadily, and methodically 
stacked against the consumer interest ana 
for the business interest since Eisenhower 
took office. The result sets the tone o¢ 
Washington as much as any other one thin, 
We doubt if Eisenhower knows how far the 
process has gone. His subordinates pick 
the men, he names them, the conservative 
coalition in Congress confirms them, 
that is that. 

There are 8 main regulatory commissions 
with 50 members and a dozen minor cases 
Regarding the Big Eight the Congressiona, 
Quarterly made an interesting discovery a 
year ago. The tradition of reappointing 
commissioners whose terms expire, it an. 
nounced, had been broken. Not one single 
commissioner first named by a prior aq. 
ministration had Eisenhower reappointeq 
At that time he had filled 27 of the 50 posts 
In the Big Eight we can find only one reap. 
pointment—Chairman William Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, leading exponent o; 
the tight-money policy. 

At his press conference January 30, Eisen. 
hower said he knew nothing about the forth. 
coming vacancy on the three-man TVA. 
Commissioner Curtis’ term expires May 18 
“You have given me my first intimation of 
it,” the innocent President said. Yet on a 
desk in the White House is a dossier an inch 
thick of possible replacements to this crucia] 
post. Eisenhower named Gen. Herbert Vogel 
to replace Gordon Clapp in 1954 after con- 
sumers’ champion Clapp opposed the Dixon. 
Yates grab. But Vogel has been constantly 
out-voted by colleagues Curtis and Paty. 
Now he will boss the show after May 18 
if and when Curtis leaves. The whole direc. 
tion of future TVA policy hinges on it. 

Almost certainly the President does not 
bother about these things. That was Harry 
Cain’s experience when he tried to take his 
fight from the Subyersive Activities Control 
Board to the White House. He never got 
past Sherman Adams until he made a na- 
tional outcry and then, of course, was 
dropped. 

Take another pending vacancy. Thomas 
Murray’s term on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission expires June 30. He is the sole Tru- 
man dissenter left. The AEC has been 
dragged into politics, involved in the Dixon- 
Yates case, and made the exponent of private 
industry control of atomic energy by Ad- 
miral Strauss, the Chairman. You will see 
Murray’s head roll soon. 


EISENHOWER’S GENIUS 


*It would take too long to list all the cases— 
but the fact is, Eisenhower has shown 4 
genius for naming men to regulatory com- 
missions whose antecedents indicated their 
hostility to the goals professed. The steady 
process of purging liberals and the con- 
sumer-minded has never stopped. Some 
appointments are shocking. 

Albert Cole as a Kansas Congressman was 
an arch foe of public housing; he was 
made administrator of the housing agency. 

Ex-Congressman Joseph Talbot was a Tait 
Republican who voted again the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; he was put on the 
Tariff Commission. 

For 20 years Edward Howrey was 4 lead- 
ing lobbyist before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for clients accused of antitrust vio- 
lations. He was made chairman of the FTC. 
(He has since resigned; his work, as he said, 
“completed.”) 

And soon, Chairman Jerome Kuykendall 
of the Federal Power Commission was orig- 
inally a lawyer for gas utilities in rate cases; 
ex+Chairman Guy Farmer, of the Labor Re- 
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jations Board, previously was an adviser of 
management; Chairman George McCon- 
naughey, of the FCC (whose authority in- 
cludes long-distance telephone rates), ~was 
, Bell System lawyer. 

your eye will not pick out a single dis- 
yinguished advocate of the consumers’ in- 
terest on the list of Eisenhower commis- 
,jon appointees. Roosevelt at one time or 
snother had William O. Douglas, Ferdinand 
pecora, Joseph Kennedy, Jerome Frank, 
james Landis, Sumner Pike, and Leon Hen- 
derson OD the crucial Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Who is there now? 
senator Lehman protested in 1955 that 
gisenhower had replaced all five sitting 
members of the SEC with men representing 
the industry they were supposed to regulate. 

BIPARTISAN BOARDS 


some of these commissions are required by 
law to be bipartisan. Eisenhower has taken 
to picking Eisenhower Democrats to meet 
this condition. The Republican National 
Committee admittedly cleared Harold Pat- 
terson, picked to fill a Democratic vacancy 
on the SEC. Again, Miami corporation law- 
yer Louis Hector, a registered Democrat who 
yoted for Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956, last 
month went on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
(He replaced Joseph Adams, an outstanding 
liberal, who made a spectacular fight for 
consumers. ) 

These individual appointments are too in- 
conspicuous for the public to sense their 
meaning. Now and then one creates some- 
thing of a stir—like the failure to reappoint 
Gordon Clapp, ex-Senator James. Mead 
(FTC), Frieda Hennock (FCC) or the like— 
put only rarely. Yet nothing like this mass 
exodus and subsequent upheaval has oc- 
curred in a generation. Now Representative 
OreN Harnis, Democrat of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the House Commerce Committee, 
plans an investigation. We can tell him 
right now that it is here—here—that the 
foxes are being let in to guard the chickens. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO *HE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall :.ibmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressionaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Ha!l, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 


, Subscriptions to the Rercorp at $1.50 per 


month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcoOrD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereef. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp, in 742-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrecorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forl day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if‘the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate im writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any ore article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report< 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu~ 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Enemies Within the House of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
save to extend my remarks, I would like 
» place in the Recorp remarks made 
y James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
O industrial union department 
nd president of the International 
mion of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
yorkers, AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Carey made the statements at the 
th convention of the Pennsylvania 
tate CIO in the Sheraton.Hotel, Phila- 

yhia, on February 27, 1957. 

The title of Mr. Carey’s address is 
fnemies Within the House of Labor.” 
fr. Carey was one of the militant lead- 
rs in the CIO in the driving out of the 
mion Communists who sought to con- 
ol the labor movement. In addition to 
his battle on Communist infiltration, he 
s ever alert in exposing undesirable 
haracters who were trying to muscle in 
‘and gain control for personal gains. 

I feel at this time that, with the many 
investigations being suggested and going 
on, the public should be aware that the 
great majority of the unions in the 
United States were engaged in keeping 
the house of labor clean. 

Mr. Carey’s remarks follow: 

ENEMIES WITHIN THE HOUSE OFf LABOR 

This, the 20th and last regular convention 
of the Pennsylvania State CIO, is both a 
solemn and portentous occasion. 

Presumably before the end of the year this 
mighty organization—one of the greatest 
State labor bodies in the history of the Na- 
ition—will have merged with its counterpart 
of the American Federation of Labor to cre- 
te a new united Pennsylvania labor move- 
ment of unprecedented numbers, prestige, 
nd power. Representing as it does nearly 
hree-quarters of a million men and women, 
he Pennsylvania State CIO will bring to this 
united labor movement one of the most 
brilliant records in all trade unionism for 
militancy, solid ‘economic achievement, leg- 
islative pioneering, and social and political 
progress. 
























































Iam profoundly proud of having had the 
opportunity of addressing both the first con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State CIO and 
its last convention. And if, in this final 
convention, we are inclined a bit toward 
sentimentality that indulgence is not only 
justified but appropriate. We would be less 
than human, we would be unfeeling toward 
our own hectic history if we did not, during 
these 2 climactic days, glance backward over 
the long, long path we have walked and run 
during the past 2 decades. It would be sur- 
prising if we didn’t look back even with a 
touch of to the excitements and 
turbulences of our early years. 

Those years have started to take on some- 
thing of a rosy, romantic glow, haven’t they? 


A ppendix 


It’s an astonishing thing but today, looking 
back over the receding years, it somehow 
doesn’t seem so terrible that we had our 
heads clobbered by Pearl Berghoff goon 
squads or took beatings efficiently admin- 
istered by Pinkerton thugs. The pain some- 
how seems to have disappeared from our 
recollections of broken arms and legs handed 
out by Baldwin-Felts professional strike- 
breakers. Today we look back on bloody 
noses given us by Railway Audit detectives 
or by Chowderhead Cohen almost as the 
equivalent of a merit badge or a distinguished 
service medal. 

One reason, I believe, for the slightly ro- 
mantic glow with which we are beginning 
to surround those early years is the fact that 
we won and our enemies were defeated. 
True, we lost battles—that is to say, we lost 
strikes and lost organizing campaigns—but 
we won the war. We are here today, but the 
once-powerful union-busting outfits and la- 
bor spy rackets have fallen into unmourned 
oblivion. 

This 20th convention of the Pennsylvania 
State CIO demonstrates that labor in this 
State continues to grow larger and stronger. 

Yes, the world has changed in the 20 years 
since the Pennsylvania CIO was born, but 
it’s not enough to say merely that. The world 
has changed because we change the world. 
The upsurge of the American labor move- 
ment in the depths of the great depression 
became one of the greatest moral and ethical 
crusades in history, a crusade that respon- 
sible historians have termed ‘a second Amer- 
ican revolution.” 

We of the CIO more than any other group 
changed the moral and ethical climate of our 
country. For the first time in American his- 
tory we made employers moral and made 
the Government moral. 

We made employers moral by compelling 
them to abandon their ancient dog-eat-dog 
economic philosophy and forcing them to 
accept the fact that labor is not a com- 
modity but a grouping of individual human 
beings with the same rights, privileges and 
capacities as employers... We made employers 
moral by compelling them to understand that 
their responsibilities did not begin and end 
with profits, but that they had inescapable 
social and economic obligations to the work- 
ers who created their wealth, their leisure, 
and their luxuries. . 

We made the Government moral by helping 
elect an administration responsive to the 
needs of the people and by erasing forever 
the concept of government as an instrument 
in the service of big business and industry. 
We made the Government moral by insisting 
successfully, for the first time in history, 
that government has a responsibility to alle- 
viate the mass unemployment, hunger, and 
homelessness created by the free enterprise 
system. We made government moral by es- 
tablishing its obligation to bring humanity 
and decency-to the cut-throat economic jun- 
gle cultivated by big business and industry. 
We made government moral by demonstrat- 
ing that it had both the right and duty to 
intervene in the prescription of minimum 
wages, maximum hours, heaithful working 
conditions, the prohibition of child labor, 
the right to bargain collectively, old-age se- 
curity, and a host of other benefits and pro- 
tections. 

Pennsylvania was the birthplace of the 
CIO; therefore, it must be counted as the 
birthplace of the moral and ethical crusade 
that became the “second American revolu- 


tion.” ‘Your organization, therefore, has 
special reason for pride. When the CIO held 
its first constitutional convention in Pitts- 
burgh in November 1938, your Pennsylvania 
Industrial Union Council was its host. In 
addition, Pennsylvania achieved the first 
successful unionization of such industries as 
mining, electrical, radio and machine manu- 
facturing, and steel. 

If we are investing those early years of 
the CIO with something of a romantic aura 
we may also be starting to forget the enor- 
mity of the strides we made in those early 
days. 

For example, just 3 days from today, next 
Saturday, is the 20th anniversary of the 
signing of the first contract between the 
United Steelworkers of America and the 
United States Steel Corp. 

That first contract was a revolution in 
steel. Among other things, it jumped the 
pay rate for common laborers to 62',4 cents 
an hour. The significance of this can be 
judged by the fact that during the previous 
37 years, from 1900 to 1937, the rate for 
common laborers had increased only 15 cents, 
up to 47 cents an hour in 1937. 

No wonder, therefore, that one of my 
sharpest recollections of that first Pennsyl- 
vania CIO convention 20 years ago is that 
we were people in a terrible hurry back in 
1938. We were in a hurry to change the 
face of the American labor movement and 
in a hurry to change the world we were 
living in. 

God knows the world we were living in did 
need changing, and changing in a hurry. 
One of the resolutions passed by that historic 
first convention pointed out that there were 
at that time 13 million American workers 
unemployed. The American economy in 1938 
was only slowly dragging itself out of the 
most devastating and degrading depression 
in history; mass unemployment, homeless- 
ness, and hunger still stalked the richest 
land on earth. 

It’s a fascinating fact that today, 20 years 
later, most of the moral and ethical issues 
that occupied your first convention are still 
moral and ethical issues for American work- 
ers in 1957. To mention just a few of them: 

Improved unemployment ,/ compensation, 
expanded social security, better minimum- 
wage legislation, a national housing program, 
an equitable Federal labor law, and effective 
civil-rights statutes. 

There was, I recall, still another issue that 
provoked an angry resolution and even an- 
grier discussion at your first convention 20 
years ago, and that issue, interestingly 
enough, is just as worrisome for the Penn- 
sylvania CIO today as it was back then—the 
issue of runaway shops and runaway plants, 

I said these were moral and ethical issues, 
and indeed they are. They involve economic 
and social morality and such ethical con- 
cepts as justice, decent living standards, and 
human dignity. They are moral and ethi- 
al issues, moreover, because they affect not 
simply trade-union members but all the Na- 
tion’s wage earners, the economic health of 
their communities, and the economic health 
of the Nation as a whole. 

I want to suggest to you today that your 
forthcoming creation of a great, new, uni- 
fied labor movement in Pennsylvania should 
be the occasion for a fresh evaluation of 
the moral and ethical responsibilities both 
of trade unionism and of business and in- 
dustry. 
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Such a reappraisal {s vital for two reasons: 


First, the essential purposes of establish- 


ing a new, unified trade-union movement 
are moral and ethical insofar as we seek 
to create a more effective instrument in 
the service of human welfare and social 
good. Second, a reappraisal of business 
ethics and morality may disclose whether 
unionism and business share, to any degree, 
common ethical and moral objectives. 

Turning first, therefore, to trade union- 
ism, let me put the problem to you—as I 
see it—as frankly and as bluntly as I pos- 
sibly can. 

The American labor movement today is 
faced with a moral and ethical problem as 
crucially important as the problem that pro- 
duced the CIO and the “second American 
revolution” in the mid-1930’s. 

Very possibly it is an even bigger prob- 
lem, because this one has arisen not out- 
side the labor movement but from within. 
This is a problem—a crisis, if you wish— 
that has emerged not from any external 
situation, not from defects in our economy, 
not from union-hating employers, not from 
antilabor legislation. 

On the contrary, this problem, this crisis, 
has been generated almost entirely from 
within the labor movement. We cannot, 
justifiably, blame others. Whatever even- 
tuates—for good or for evil—the labor move- 
ment must accept the responsibility. 

The cancer of labor racketeéring, of cor- 
rupt unionism, menaces not only the good 
name, the prestige and reputation of the 
labor movement today; it also threatens 
the very future of our development as a 
free labor movement. 

By itself labor racketeering is immoral 
and unethieal. But it may also have three 


other direct effects. 

First, labor racketeering—no matter how 
limited—smears all labor with the foul taint 
of corruption. 

Second, labor racketeering places incom- 
parable propaganda weapons in the hands of 


union-hating employers to render organizing 
work either impossible or enormously more 
difficult. 

Third, labor racketeering provides the ex- 
cuse and justification for savagely repressive 
antilabor laws in Congress and State legis- 
latures. 

But here let us make one thing extremely 
clear. We do not and cannot confine our 
definition of union corruption to statutory 
crimes, to indictable offenses. Corruption 
is not demarcated by such felonies as brib- 
ery, extortion, theft of union funds, shake- 
downs of employers, financial alliances with 
the underworld of gambling and vice, or kick- 
backs from the investment of welfare and 
pension funds. j 

There is such a thing as venal corrup- 
tion. There can be crimes in the labor 
movement that are not illegal but morally 
reprehensible. 

Venal corruption, I think, can arise when 
union officials are men who view their or- 
ganizations not as a sacred trust, not as a 
brotherhood, not as the preliminary reali- 
zation of an ideal, but rather as a business 
enterprise, a cold-blooded commercial un- 
dertaking. 

Venal corruption can arise when enormous 
gaps develop between the living standards 
of union members and the living standards 
of union labor leaders, when union officers 
start to own large business enterprises, apart- 
ment houses, stables of race horses. 

Venal corruption can arise when union 
officials come—consciously or unconscious- 
ly—to think of the labor movement as a 
means to personal enrichment, huge bank 
accounts, swimming pools in their. front 
yards, and artificial waterfalls in their living 
rooms, 

Those who, either legally or illegally, use 
unionism solely as a means to personal en- 
richment deserve to be hounded out of the 
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American labor movement as fast, as furious- 
ly, and as finally as we can find the means 
to do it. 

Such men are not unionists, but anti- 
unionists. They are not labor, but anti- 
labor. They are more dangerous to the 
democratic labor movement than the worst 
of union-hating management. They are 
more poisonous than professional spies and. 
strikebreakers. They are more destructive 
than the union-busting goon squads of two 
decades ago. They are more contaminating 
than any kind of decay that can afflict a 
labor union. ; 

Because they betray us and our ideals 
from within the labor movement, they are 
doubly abominable and doubly dangerous. 
Because they exploit the sanctuary of union 
brotherhood to despoil the very name and 
idea of brotherhood, they bring a loathsome 
contagion into our midst. 

We can fight reactionary employers, we can 
hold our own in combat with union-hating 
managements because we know pretty 
thoroughly where they stand. They don’t 
pretend to be the opposite of what they are. 
They don’t (at least not often these days) 
attempt to betray our organizations from 
within. Our fighting with management in 
recent years has become increasingly above- 
board. We know who our enemies are in the 
arena of economic conflict. 

But we're not so sure today that we know 
who our enemies are within the labor move- 
ment. We know, however, that they are 
there, using the labor movement as a shield 
for their despicable practices. We know that 
trade unionism has been and is still being 
perverted into a protective cover for crimi- 
nal activities. 

The undeniable fact is that the house of 
labor has termites and, therefore, neéds a 
fumigation. : 

There’s no sense in trying to reassure our- 
selves with the fact that the number of ter- 
mites is limited. And we risk self-deception 
by repeating to ourselves that only a very 
small percentage of unions and workers are 
involved in racketeering. 

But the fact of the matter is that we do not 
know today’ how far the termites have eaten 
into the foundations, nor actually how ex- 
tensive the infestation is. 

Of one thing we are certain, however. One 
Single national union that is corrupt is one 
too many. One single local union that is 
run by racketeers is one too many. 

Corruption anywhere In trade unionism is 
morally indefensible. In only one other in- 
stitution in contemporary society—our re- 
ligious bodies—is there a greater obligation 
to moral purity than in the labor movement. 

Business and industry are institutions 
erected frankly to the purpose of profit. 
They make little or no pretense of being 
either altruistic or humanitarian. Hence 
there is a minimum of hypocrisy when busi- 
ness and industry operate unethically or for 
immoral ends. . The public has been condi- 
tioned to accept business immorality—and 
even business criminality—as an inevitable 
part of the dog-eat-dog world which business 
and the free enterprise system have created 
for themselves. 

But there’s no such immunity for organized 
labor, because labor professes to be an altru- 
istic and humanitarian movement.. More 
than that, we aspire to the highest moral 
and ethical ideals, and proclaim that our 
only motivations are brotherhood, ecoonmic 
justice, human dignity, and the national wel- 
fare. 

Within such a spiritual framework as this, 
consequently, there can be no room for moral 
laxity or lapses from high principle. 

More than any other organizations in our 
society, trade unions ought to be able to 
live inside out. They should beable to 
disclose themselves fully to public view, to 
‘scrutiny by friend and foe alike. More and 
more unions find it possible to do so. It 
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-is to be regretted that in other ins 


the complete disclosure of union fy..." 
and resources might very well becom. 
open invitation to employers to risk a ci. 
or undertake a decertification campaio, 
Yes; it is true that only a very jin, 
area of trade unionism—as far as we nas 
is affected by corruption, and only a g,,,, 
percentage of unions and workers are ae 
timized by racketeering. ; 

But that fact doesn’t mean a thing to },, 
business and industry. The truth is t,.. 
every union represented in this conventio, ' 
is finding that new organizing has bens 
made immeasurably tougher by the ¢o,. 
tinuing disclosures of corruption and ;,, 
keteering in the labor movement. 

Organizing has become tougher becays. 
(1) Unorganized workers have read the neys. 
paper stories and concluded that because 
one union or two unions are corrupt 4) 
unions must be; or (2) employers ara 
actively exploiting the corruption js. 
closures as antiunion propaganda. 

Either way I’m afraid that for thousands 
upon thousands of unorganized workers the 
tremendous accomplishments of organizeq 
labor over many decades can be obliterate 
by a few screaming headlines dealing with 
isolated cases of labor racketeering. 

We cannot know, for example, but we can 
easily guess what psychological balance was 
achieved by two different occurrences here 
in Philadelphia last week. 

One was the dedication of a wonderfu 
new $1,500,000 union health and medical 
center, the realization of a longtime dream 
of 28 Philadelphia unions. Here was 4 
manifestation of union brotherhood, hu. 
manitarianism, and social conscience at its 
best. 

The headlines were fair; however, it was 
a one-shot news story for the local press, 

But in the same Philadelphia newspapers 

~on that same day—and every day since, as 
far as I can ascertain—there has been an- 
other kind of headline and another kind 
of news story dealing with labor. 

. This running news story has recounted 
the sordid and sickening history of a 
flagrantly racket-controlled local union here 
in Philadelphia, a union run by criminals 
and ex-convicts for the sole purpose of de- 
frauding workers out of tens of thousands 
of dollars while at the same time extorting 
additional thousands from their employers. 

Here is one of the foulest stenches ever 
to afflict the city of Philadelphia where the 
American labor movement was born and 
where so much union history has been mace. 

Discussing as we are the question of union 
morality you“will, I am sure, find partict- 
larly interesting the moral safeguards es- 
tablished by the constitution of this local 
union. 

If it were not so tragic and vicious it could 
be comic. The ex-convicts, the goons who 
run this racket union, who offer kickbacks 
from members’ dues to employers, who try 
to sign sweetheart and sellout contracts, 
who employ coercion and terror on em- 
ployees and employers alike, these men who 
represent virtually everything that is hate- 
ful to honest unionism, these creeps had 
the brazen effrontery to write a local union 
constitution which declares in article I- 

" and get this—“an applicant for membership 
must be of good moral character. * * *” 

Which do you think has made the deeper 
and more permanent impression on the aver- 
age, nonunion citizen of Philadelphia—the 
dedication of ‘the wonderful new union 
health center or the disclosures of a rotten 
racket outfit masquerading as a labor union’ 
Which will be remembered? Which will «0 
most to shape and color public attituces to- 
ward labor? I’m afraid we know only (0 
well. 

In the face of screaming outrages like this 
one are we to console ourselves with the 
recollection that, still and all, only a til! 
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portion of labor is involved? In the face of 
milar abominations dredged up by con- 
gressional investigating committees, are we 
fo take refuge in percentages and in pious 
pope that such conditions will remedy 
tpemselves? , 

No; of course we can’t. The labor move~- 
ment has already waited far too long to cut 
out these festering sores. We are paying a 
heavy penalty already for allowing them 
to continue, and we are likely to pay even 
heavier penalties in the future. 
probably every union represented in this 
convention, as I remarked earlier, has had 

ng made tougher by these revelations 
of union corruption. Antiunion employers 
from coast to coast and from Canada to the 
Guif of Mexico have jumped gleefully on 
these disclosures and now are using them 
gs clubs with which to clobber union or- 


ag ae campaigns, for exam- 
ple, have recently had to confront that type 
of propaganda, weapon in the hands of huge 
corporations and small companies alike. The 
stories of union corruption are being hurled 
at us by officials of the billion-dollar Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse companies, 
others. ¥ 

“To cite only one instance, the IUE is cur- 
rently conducting an all-out campaign to 
organize a new General Electric plant in 
Hendersonville, N. C. GE, it is clear, would 
like to brainwash its employees into believ- 
ing that union dues are entirely devoted to 

ding union leaders with luxuries and 
the means for riotous living. The GE em- 


‘ployee newspaper in Hendersonville reported 


in a recent issue, for example, that a con- 
gressional committee discovered that one 
union leader had “used union funds to pay 
his personal bills; another official allegedly 
used money from the membership to finance 
his stable of race horses and pay for the 
upkeep of horse vans, and additional union 
money was used to buy and repair this same 
official’s personal automobile.” 

And so it goes. GE hopes, of course, that 
some of the mud it flings will stick to the 
IUE, and that some workers will associate 
the charges of misused union funds with 
our international union. 

Make no mistake, we’re going to have 
more of this kind of vicious propaganda 
thrown at us. Management likes it; man- 
agement believes it works. I’m afraid that 
maybe it does; so are other union officials 
I've talked to. 

There, then, is part of the picture of how 
employers can use—and do use—a few in- 
stances of union corruption to smear the 
entire labor movement, 

But that doesn’t end it. Those few in- 
stances have also put” potent antiunion 
weapons into the hands of reactionaries in 
Congress and in State legislatures. Yester- 
day as the Special Senate Committee on 
Racketeering in Labor and Management 
opened hearings in Washington we learned 
for the first time that the investigation 
is now scheduled to continue for a full year. 
Its chairman has been quoted as saying, 
even before the hearings opened, that legis- 
lation is necessary because “working people 
must be protected from a form of extortion, 
theft, and embezzlement.” 

In nearly a score of State legislatures new 
and more repressive antilabor laws are be- 
ing prepared, more often than not at the 
instigation of industrial employers. And 
the excuse for these new laws will be, more 
than ever before, the disclosures of union 
corruption and racketeering. 

The influential New York Times, for ex- 
ample, in an editorial on abuses in the ad- 
ministration of union welfare funds first 
demanded that Congress pass legislation to 


outlaw these abuses, then added, “and State. 


Legislatures throughout the country should 
enact their own laws.” 
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We can well imagine what kind of laws 
will be proposed in States that already 
have right-to-scab laws in operation, States 
that encourage local munieipalities to enact 
statutes requiring union organizers to buy a 
license and pay daily fees for the right to 
organize. 

Those are the penalties under which we're 
suffering today because we allowed a handful 
of racketeers and businessmen masquerading 
as unionists to continue their criminal 
careers inside the labor movement. 

Let me emphasize right here that I have 
no intention nor desire to paint a picture 
that is entirely dark. On the contrary, there 
are dramatically bright aspects, features in 
which the labor movement can take pride. 

We can, for example, ask ourselves: What 
other movement has set. out voluntarily to 
eradicate the evil elements inside itself, even 
at the risk of weakening its organizational 
strength? y 

What other institution or major organiza- 
tion in American society has undertaken to 
police itself, to cleanse its own ranks of 
wrong-doing and wrong-doers? : 

Have you ever heard that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce or the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers expelled, suspended, 
or even dénounced a member company found 
guilty of corruption or other crimes? 

The extent to which trade unionism is 
determined to drive the termites from the 
house of labor was shown earlier this month 
when the AFL-CIO executive council, with 
only one dissenting vote, approved a set of 
codes of ethical practices. In this unpre- 
cedented action, the AFL-CIO in effect de- 
clared war on corruption and racketeering. 
At long last the entire American labor 
movement was provided the means with 
which to free itself from corruption and the 
perversion of union ideals. 

I am personally proud that a week before 
this announcement, the IUE adopted its own 
Code .of ethical practices designed, as we 
declared, “to prohibit any conduct that would 
countenance racketeering, racism, corruption 
or undemocratic practices of any kind.” 

Our code of ethical practices sets new prec- 
edents as a comprehensive document, cover- 
ing such areas of union operations as or- 
ganizational work, administration of health- 
welfare-pension programs, the conduct of 
local union affairs including membership 
rights and elections, the management of local 
union funds, and enforcement. 

Among other requirements, the IUE code 
calls for strict financial accounting and con- 
trol of union funds. In general, it is in- 
tended “not only to promote the principles 
and practices of trade-union democracy but _ 
also to encourage the expansion and diversi- 
fication of democracy within our union.” 

The IUE, therefore, is determined to erect 
every possible barricade against the invasion 
of unethical practices or corruption. I feel 
sure that the adoption of similar codes of 
ethical practices by other unions is in- 
evitable. 

Let me point out that both the AFL-CIO 
codes of ethical practices and the IUE code 
of ethical practices deal not only with il- 
legal activities, but also with activities that 
are simply unethical. Both codes, therefore, 
seek not merely to penalize criminal actions 
but also to establish higher principles and 
standards of conduct for unions and union 
Officials, 

We have got to make these codes of ethi- 
cal practices work. They must be made to 
function swiftly and vigorously against cor- 
ruption aud racketeering wherever they are 
proved to exist. 

The codes can and should also be employed 
to eliminate the businessmen disguised as 
union leaders or, at the very least, convert 
them into unionists. The codes can and 
should have the effect of making union lead- 
ership more sensitive and more responsive to 
rank-and-file needs, They should help nar- 
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row whatever unreasonable gaps have grown 
up between the membership and leadership 
of unions. 

The labor movement has delayed overlong 
the decisive action’necessary to its renewal 
as a great moral and ethical crusade. The 
labor movement can make up for that lost 
time and for the indulgence of corruption 
in its ranks by hitting hard and fatally now 
at labor racketeering wherever it can be 
found. 

We can redeem our mistakes and insure a 
healthy and accelerated growth for American 
trade unionism by not waiting for grand 
juries, State legislatures, or congressional 
committees to do our work for us. 

We can justify the vast trust placed in us 
by millions of American workers and prove 
worthy of the heritage of sacrifice and dedi- 
cation bequeathed to us by the men and 
women of labor who have preceded us only 
if we guide this greatest of all free labor 
movements to new high levels of morality 
and integrity. 

In that lies both the hope and the need of 
the labor movement’s future; the need of our 
Nation’s future also. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive address made on February 27, 1957, 
by the Honorable Anthony Arpaia, a 
member of the Inerstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the third Michigan railroad 
management seminar, sponsored by the 
Transportation Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the Michigan Rail- 
roads Association, with the cooperation 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, which address was made at Ann 
Arbor, Mich, entitled, ‘““Railroads—Their 
Future.” 

The remarks made by Commissioner 
Arpaia are particularly interesting, in 
view of his specialized knowledge and 
experience in the field of transportation, 
and particularly in connection with the 
future of the railroads of our country. 
His views are not only of interest to those 
who are in the transportation business, 
and particularly in the railraod part 
thereof, but to all persons—because 
transportation by rail or truck or other- 
wise is a matter of great importance to 
all of our people: 

RAILROADS: THEIR FUTURE 

The subject of this seminar is the future 
of American railroads. The recent rash of 
artieles in our newspapers and leading peri- 
odicals which have taken a rather dim view 
of their prospects makes the selection of this 
topic timely. If the future of the major 
agency of transportation In this country is 
in doubt, then, by all means, it should be 
seriously discussed. At the outset, I can 
tell you that I share neither the prevalent 
pessimism nor the unscientific and loose 
reasoning behind it. For that reason, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to express my 
views. 

Before getting into a discussion of the fu- 
ture, I should like first to discuss a few of 
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the misconceptions which seem to surround 
the entire subject of transportation. An 
understanding of the facts may stop the un; 
derrating of our railroads’ potentialities and 
the over-estimation of their obstacles. Each 
of the points I shall make could be discussed 
at length, but since I am before an au- 
dience of experts, I shall touch upon them 
only briefly. I approach the matter out of 
a desire to be constructive—to help remove 
the underbrush of misunderstanding which 
seems to foster current misapprehensions. 
In my opinion, they are due to dark ima- 
ginings which grow out of the simple lack 
of full information. The misconceptions 
which I shall discuss, as others for which I 
do not have time, are always expressed in 
terms of sweeping extremes. For example: 

Misconception. No. 1 is that automobiles 
and trucks are the enemies of railroads. 

To conclude that motor vehicles have hurt 
railroads would be to view vast social and 
economic changes superficially and without 
analysis. The fact is that the boundless in- 
dustrial growth of this country has been in 
large measure due to- the automobile. 
Without the automobile which gave the 
American people new freedom to locate, new 
desires, new demands, new employment, our 
total economy would not have developed to 
the extent it has. 

With increased production and movement, 
has come a higher standard of living. And 
with a higher standard of living, there de- 
veloped an increased demand for more goods, 
including such basic commodities as cement, 
steel, rubber, aluminum, copper, building 
materials, and every other product which 
goes not only into trucks and automobiles 
but into highways, bridges, powerplants, 
factories, schools, churches, libraries, homes, 
as well as all the things and services that 
people need and use in a society with an 
advanced economy. 

Since our economic system is inseparable, 
the benefits which flow from progress touch 
every segment of it. Trucks and automo- 
biles are not merely competitors of rail- 
roads; they have created a new economy in 
which railroads now operate. Today rails 
carry more freight than all forms of trans- 
portation did in 1939 and about twice as 
much as they themselves did in 1939. The 
present volume of freight which rails enjoy 
is directly attributable to the expansion of 
our economy in which motor vehicles’ have 
played a major part, directly and indirectly. 

Misconception No. 2 is that all of the motor 
freight and passenger business is competitive 
with rails. 

As I have just pointed out, without the ex- 
istence of motor vehicles, much of this new 
traffic would not have been generated in the 
first place. Secondly, a sizable proportion 
of this traffic is not accessible or appropriate 
to rail service. What has happened is that 
the type of traffit which was originally han- 
dled by horse team and carriage has been 
greatly extended in area and location and 
increased in volume. ; 

The use of statistics can be distracting. 
For that reason, I am trying to avoid them 
in this talk in which I am trying to establish 
perspective. However, it is noteworthy that, 
according to estimates by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, in 1955, 94.58 percent of the trips 
made by trucks were for distances of less 
than 100 miles. Now-this does not mean 
that the volume of traffic handled by 94.58 
percent of the trips is anywhere near that 
percentage. It does, however, indicate a use 
factor which is significant and reduces the 
commonly understood area of actual com- 
petition. It is because of increased dispersal 
of population and industry and the relatively 
short distances involved that ‘the truck is 
performing this type of intercity traffic. 
Much of the transportation performed by 
motor carriers for longer distances is to newly 

developed areas where rail service does not 
exist at all. If the rails are not participating 
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in greater measure in the long-haul traffic 
carried by motor trucks, it is partly their 
own choice as I shall point out later. 

Misconception No. 3 is that if railroads 
could reduce their rates at will, they would 
get a substantial amount of this newly 
created competitive traffic. 

The greatest proportion of the traffic not 
hauled by the rails is going to exempt and 
private carriage. The explanation and cure 
for this is too long a subject to discuss now. 
But looking only at the traffic handled by 
regulated motor carriers, the significant 
thing is that present rail rates are generally 
lower than motor rates. But let a recent 
magazine writer put it in his own words: “So 
today the railroads are producing more than 
2% times as many ton-miles as the truckers, 
but are getting $7 billion less for doing so.” 
And this does not mean that truckers get 
all of the high-grade traffic. The manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous commodity classifi- 
cation still makes the largest contribution to 
rail revenue. 

What this does indicate is that price is not 
the only attraction to shippers. Therefore, 
when shippers choose to use the service of 
trucks, they are influenced by other factors. 
Among them are: (a) Specialized or better 
service, and (b) less total overall costs te 
certain classes of shippers in spite of higher 
rates. Some of the obvious advantages for 
such shippers by motor include the ability 
to maintain lower inventories, which permit 
less capital investment and warehousing; 
fewer plant interruptions or slowdowns due 
to the failure to meet delivery schedules; less 
handling and fewer loss and damage claims. 

Shippers are hard-headed businessmen, 
who measure not only the immediate cost of 
transportation but their overall costs. And, 
under present conditions, if they can’t get 
the service they need from public carriers, 
rail, motor or water, the larger shippers: are 
able to provide it for themselves. To sum 
up, reducing rates without improving servicé 
does not begin to solve any problem now 
facing transportation. _ 

Misconception No. 4 is that the law and 
the Commission hold an umbrella over rates 
of modes of transportation which compete 
with the railroads to the detriment of the 
public, 


This misconception requires some prelim- 


inary discussion. One of the major legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Cabinet Com- 


mittee Report on Transportation is that the’ 


present provisions of the “Interstate Com- 
merce Act be amended so that carriers could 
further reduce selected rates without re- 
straint as long as they cover out-of-pocket 
costs. There has been much talk that the 


“Commission did not favor this phase of the 


Cabinet Committee proposal because it would 
clip it of some of its powers. The position of 
the Commission with reference to this 
change is based on entirely different reasons 
than those motivating motor carriers, water 
carriers or railroads. 


Carriers are primarily concerned with ad- 
vocating what they-think will benefit them. 
There is nothing reprehensible in that. It 
is natural that they should. The Commis- 
sion’s position, however, is governed by its 
concept of the overall public interest. To 
make this proposal for greater freedom in 
competitive ratemaking eupeptic, the gen- 
erality is advanced that it would “benefit the 
public;” or, as Fortune magazine improv- 
idently put it, that the present system 
“forces the Nation to pay billions more than 
it needs to for transportation.” Let us test 
the validity of such notions. 

We have been living in an inflationary 
period. No individual, no industry, is im- 
mune from inflation. ‘The increased costs of 
labor, material and supplies affect us all, in- 
cluding carriers. However, labor costs con- 
stitute at least as large a proportionate item 
with trucks as with rails. If it were true 
that the present law is permitting expensive 
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rates, why do rails enhance the trucks’ , = 


petitive advantage by raising the genera) jeya) 
of existing rail rates? If, in fact, the level 
of rates were the only facet to this prone, 
S problem 
the best ally the trucks have when ¢o<;, 
go up are the rails. The rails ask for ‘the 
increases first, the trucks are then secure 
in asking for theirs. oe 

If such were, in fact, the real answer the 
economics of inflation would succeed in doin 
for the railroads what they claim they are 
now prevented from doing—obtain eye, 
greater price advantage over high cost motor 
carriers. Furthermore, if the railroads were 
so anxious to “benefit the public” throug 
reduced rates, and the subject were that 
simple, why do they oppose other railroaqs' 
efforts to reduce specific rates? The answer 
is, it just isn’t that simple. 

The question arises, whose rates would be 
reduced by this proposed. ratemaking free. 
dom? Disregarding whether they would be 
those of powerful shippers or little shippers 
we must remember that the Interstate Com. 
merce Act was originally passed to prevent 
special treatment for the select few. at any 
rate, since the rate reductions could not ap- 
ply to all shippers, some shippers, some in- 
dustries would have to bear the burden of 
keeping overall rail revenue at an adequate 
level. 

Of even greater importance is the fact that 
drastic rate reductions to meet competition 
would necessarily produce rate disparities 
between competing shippers who have, and 
those who don’t have, the service of other 
carriers. From the very beginning of public 
transportation, shippers’ chief concern has 
been with rate relatiomships which would 
assure them access to competitive markets. 
This has been far more important to them 
and the national economy than the level) of 
rates. Every shipper and traffic man knows 
that. And every time railroads protest an- 
other railroad’s proposed reduction, even 
though compensatory, their principal argu- 
ment is that, in order to maintain market 
relationships, the reduction will inevitably 
spread thereby unnecessarily dissipating 
needed rail revenue. It should be obvious 
that the proposed amendment would re- 
create conditions which existed in 1887 when 
the original act to regulate commerce was 
passed, besides setting in motion a deterio- 
ration,of transportation services. 

Any fairminded, disinterested person, and 
there are many rail people who acknowledge 
it, knows that the solution offered by the 
Cabinet Committee legislation is impractical 
and fraught with danger. Its effect on car- 
riers and the public would be disastrous. 
The Commission is trying to meet responsi- 
bility to the public, to prevent it from getting 
slugged in this potential toe-to-toe donny- 
brook, which the writers of recent magazine 
articles and others would recklessly incite. 
Such an experiment would not only not 
benefit the public but in the long run would 
seriously undermine railroads and public 
transportation in general. 

Misconception No. 5 is that rails are now 
shackled by administrative limitations on 
their ability to compete. 

This one is variously stated: That “out- 
moded, archaic regulations established when 
rails were a monopoly,” prevent dynamic 
competition; that the Commission by its ad- 
ministration of the law divides traffic among 
various forms of transportation on some fair- 
share theory; or again, that the dead hand of 
regulation stifles managerial discretion, and 
so on. es 

‘Now that is a rather severe indictment of 
the present system of transportation regula- 
tion. But what are the facts? I have said 
many times before that there is plenty of 
freedom to compete; that the ICC does not 
initiate rates; the carriers make their ow. 
rates; that all the ICC does is to prevent rate 
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breakneck competition and disturb- 

ance of rate relationships. Now let’s see how 

and to what degree the ICC interferes 

gith the managerial discretion of railroads 
jn making rate changes. 

pailroads alone file with the ICC an aver- 
age of over 3,000 rate changes every working 
day of the year, During the year 1956, how 
many rates out of the million or more rate 
changes filed by railroads were adjudged to 
pe unlawful by the Commission after protest 
py competing forms of transportation? Ten 
thousand? Two thousand? One thousand? 
one hundred? No. Just exactly 12. Now 
now much traffic was involved in these 12 
cases? In other words, how badly hurt were 
the railroads by our finding that these rate 
changes were unlawful? If they had been 
able to obtain every single pound of the 
traffic involved, from competing forms of 
transportation, which, of course, is hardly 
likely, they could have added only $1,228,879 
to their gross revenue; $1,109,359 of this 
amount from water carriers and a mere 
$119,520 from motor competitors. This rep- 
resents only eleven one-thousandths of 1 
percent of the total revenue of railroads for 
the year 1956. 

The actual loss of net railway operating 
revenue, making the violent assumption that 
the rates were compensatory and as profitable 
as the average of all freight, and again as- 
suming that the shippers gave them every 
pound of freight involved, would amount to 
$299,846. Now these are all liberal, maxi- 
mum computations. Now, I ask you, is this 
strangulation? Is this gross interference 
with managerial discretion? Does this con- 
stitute arbitrary allocation of traffic? Is this 
holding a wide and benign umbrella over 
other carriers? Is this what Fortune maga- 
zine can describe as a heavily regulated in- 
dustry, a kind of state-run cartel? 

However, there is an even mor telling fig- 
ure. It is a computation of the difference in 
the rates'in dispute and the going rates. In 
other words, the amount the public—the 
shippers—could have saved through these 
proposed rate reductions. How much do you 
think that amounted to? Exactly $378,170. 
To say that $378,170 is costing the American 
public billions of dollars is fantastic and 
egregious exaggeration, to put it mildly. It 
may be that those who inspire such articles 
have not consulted too closely with railroad 
commerce counsel before they turned public- 
telations experts loose. 

An unprejudiced examination of our deci- 
sions will show that the Commission has 
been very liberal in permitting competition 
to have the freest and fullest play so that the 
public will have available to it the cheapest 
rate by the carrier of its own choice, without 
permitting a disruption of sound transporta- 
tion. There is dynamic competition in fact, 
but what the proponents of this legislation 
don’t realize is that it would give competi- 
tors the opportunity to dynamite competi- 
tion to the disadvantage of the public. 

As I said at the outset, much more could 
be said about the misconceptions which I 
have enumerated and others I could men- 
tion. Within the’limits of this discussion I 
have tried to weigh the foregoing few on 
more accurate scales. 

Before proceeding to give you my views 
on the prospects of railroads, I should like 
to describe some of their present attributes. 
Within the past several years, the railroads 
have accomplished more by way of inno- 
vation, modernization, and improvement 
than they have in the preceding 3 
decades. Their accomplishments in this 
Tespect have been formidable. Even though 
these advances have not yet been univer- 
sally applied by all railroads, the advantages 
to those ve railroads which have 
Pioneered, and to the public, are impres- 
sive and Even more dramatic 
improvements are imminent since the rail- 
Toads are now engaging in research to con- 
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tinue this forward progress. To give a com- 
prehensive list of what they have done in 
this respect and to describe the effect on 
their operations would be worth a speech 
in itself. I shall recite only a few, as 
examples of how far-reaching these improve- 
ments are. 

The diesel has not only provided greater 
tractive power but, because of its flexibility, 
has eliminated the need for investment in 
separate standby locomotives for each class 
of service, as was the case with the steam 
locomotive. More powerful gas-turbine loco- 
motives are now a reality. The diesel has 
greater wheel life, reduced brake shoe wear 
and, with its better control of slack action, 
has reduced damage to lading and equip- 
ment. Welded rail not only reduced track 
maintenance but increases track life, im- 
proves riding quality and permits greater 
speed. Centralized traffic control, automa- 
tion in classification yards, automatic elec- 
tronic train identification, train radio com- 
munication systems, use of closed circuit 
television, automatic ticket selling, im- 
proved billing procedure and maintenance 
of car record accounts, automatic hot box 
detectors, rolier bearings, ingenious ma- 
chines for replacing track ties and laying 
track, Adapto and other types of equipment 
for all purpose loading; all of these innova- 
tions make for greater efficiency at less cost. 
The introduction of modern lightweight 
Passenger equipment, also dome _ cars, 
slumber coaches, double deck cars, and 
Budd. self-propelled cars have vastly im- 
proved the quality and attractiveness of 
passenger service. 

The mere enumeration of these advances 
attest. to a great record of achievement in 
a comparatively short time, which indicates 
that railroads are conscious of competition 
and are trying to meet it not by only pricing 
methods but by giving better“service. All 
this has helped them and will continue to 
do so. This progressiveness has paid off. 
The railroads’ profit position, as a result, 
has improved greatly. Some of them have 
enjoyed the best years of their history. 
Those poorly situated or not well managed 
have not done as well. But even in the 
flourishing steel business, there is a Follans- 
bee. 

The future of the railroads is bright—I 
was going to use the word brilliant; it would 
still fit. It can be circumscribed, in my 
opinion, only to the extent to which their 
thinking remains patterned after that of 
the canal operators of the 19th century— 
to wit: blind, unyielding opposition to any 
new developments in transportation. 

In the light of changes in transportation 
conditions, the railroads can no longer look 
upon their service as separate and exclusive. 
Unfortunately for them and the Nation, for 
too long a time, the railroads’ attitude sug- 
gested the peculiar reiteration of the poetry 
of Gertrude Stein. Instead of “a rose, is a 
rose, is a rose,” just substitute, if you will, 
“a railroad, is a railroad, is a railroad.” Some 
oldtimers regarded the identity of a railroad 
as sacred and singular, to be preserved as a 
separate and distinct form of transport at 
any cost and not to be sullied by dealings 
with other forms of transportation. And 
this characteristic still prevails not only 
among some railroaders but among members 
of other forms of transportation. However, 
we are here discussing the part railroads can 
serve in the cause of improving their future. 
In my opinion, because they are the pre- 
dominant agency of transport, they should 
properly take the leadership in making trans- 
portation truly a functional and efficacious 
system rather than a collection of individual 
carriers of various types. 

Railroads own collectively almost 2) mil- 
lion acres of land. This is more land than 
there is in the whole State of Maine. About 
4 million acres of this land is connected up 
in a private right-of-way which links every 
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center of population from coast to coast and 
border to border. This constitutes a tre- 
mendous physical asset for themselves and 
the Nation. To make the fullest use of it, 
railroads should recognize that our economic 
geography is not the same as it was a quarter 
of a century or more ago. 

While some of them are still cautiously 
temporizing, they are now on the right track, 
and I may add that the ICC has encouraged 
coordinated service each step of the way. 
They, have begun to associate with other 
media of transportation either in combina- 
tion or through coordination. Instead of 
thinking in termis of orthodox and conven- 
tional railroading, they are broadening their 
outlook and beginning to give vitality to 
transportation service. This is the real key 
to their future. 

Only by such steps can they help produce 
the best and cheapest service to the public 
at a greater and more secure future for them- 
selves and all of public transportation. These 
steps are various and progressive. Substi- 
tuted service by motor which is auxiliary and 
supplemental to rail service has already pro- 
duced substantial benefits. It has permitted 
railroads to eliminate many way freight 
trains by placing express, less-than-carload 
freight, and mail on trucks; has helped them 
to do away with unprofitable passenger 
trains; has helped to speed up remaining 
passenger schedules and thereby to reduce 
or eliminate losses on passenger runs. This 
is one step. 

To the extent that some of them have 
engaged in the use of railroad-owned trailers 
or containers on flatcars, they have made 
another distinct gain. It has given them 
an opportunity to give better and faster 
service with less damage and handling to 
shippers who need and want the advantage 
of trailer-on-flatcar service. Some of them 
have taken a further step to provide trailer- 
on-flatcar service in combihation with motor 
common carriers. By so doing, they are able 
to add new traffic whereas rail-owned 
trailers-on-flatcars service is essentially lim- 
ited to traffic already within their control. 
Until these steps are fully perfected and be- 
come equally applicable to connecting lines, 
the full benefits are lost. 

The fourth step is to work out a complete 
combination of services with every existing 
form of transportation. Up until now the 
railroads have been squeamish about en- 
tering into through routes and joint rates 
with independent motor carriers. There is 
only one railroad in the entire country which 
has done so. Yet commonsense dictates that 
this is the one way that public transpor- 
tation can make substantial and impressive 
advances. It would permit a fluid, fiex- 
ible service from any point to any point 
in the country. But of even greater value, 
it would develop new sources of traffic at 
hundreds of points off line and open dozens 
of new gateways for rails. This may change 
the present pattern of traffic with its at- 
tendant problems but the ultimate pattern 
would be efficient, economical, and logical. 


Furthermore, it would make unnecessary 
the issuance of some motor-carrier cer- 
tificates. In May of 1953, I made the fol- 
lowing observation: 

“Shippers often endorse -applications for 
movement of certain types of commodities 
long distances merely because delivery is to 
be made at locations off the railheads. Why 
couldn’t the rails find ways of providing 
through service to these points by joint serv- 
ice with existing motor carriers, thereby 
retaining the long haul, maintaining the 
identity of each form of transportation, and 
eliminating the need of another competitor? 
They resist the shippers’ needs right down 
to the last ditch. A motor carrier grant 
in such cases is sometimes uneconomic and 
inappropriate but the railroads’ attitude 
leaves no alternative for the shipper. It 
becomes more imperative, therefore, for 
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transportation leaders to study every means 
of coordinating diverse services by develop- 
ing equipment, facilities, units, containers, 
and other devices to permit efficient and easy 
interchange between them.” 

Since that statement was made almost 4 
years ago, rails have opposed hundreds of 
applications for motor service. Yet, in not 
one instance did they try to work out for 
shippers the service they actually needed. 
This is where the rails must take some of 
the responsibility for losing out to motor 
carriers on a portion of the long-haul traffic, 
in other words, the 5.42 percent of trips 
over 100 miles made by trucks to which I 
referred previously. They have resisted the 
grant of certificates but have never offered 
shippers a solution which would have an- 
swered their purposes. 

Isn’t it senseless to keep saying ruefully, 
“We're going to get this traffic back on the 
rails where it belongs’’? Traffic belongs to 
shippers, not to any form of transportation. 
To assume that they can be forced to give 
it to one or another form of transportation 
is foolish. The shippers’ choice will de- 
pend on what meets their needs. Give them 
what they want and they will use it. Ship- 
pers want solicitude as well as solicitation 
for their freight. There is overwhelming 
evidence of the demand for a flexible, inte- 
grated, coordinated service. Regardless of 
which form of transportation gets the im- 
mediate advantage the ultimate benefits te 
all of them and to the public are unde- 
niable and should be parameunt. 

Railroads should not stop here. They 
should emcourage rather than resist devel- 
opments in existing forms of transport and 
newer ones such as slurry and liquid pipe- 
lines, rubber railroads or conveyor belts, 
etc., or any others that may be invented at 
any time in the future. They should help 
perfect such new devices and bring them to 
the rails, rather than let them develop in- 
dependently and pass them by until they 
become independent competitors. Their 
attitude should be, we can do it either singly 
or in combination better and cheaper. 

They cannot excuse themselves on the 
theory that regulation holds them back either 
for existing forms of transportation or those 
yet to be devised. Such excuses are psy- 
chosomatic, not real. There is nothing in 
the act now and there never has been any 
restriction against the use of joint services 
by all types of transportation. The present 
limitations are only on ownership, and those 
are limited. 

Transportation leaders of all forms of 
transportation are giving teo much energy 
and attention to day-to-day competitive in- 
cidents—looking at the trees rather than 
the forest. Actually we are living in a new 
society. The commercial realities of the pres- 
ent require flexible, adaptable sérvice in 
which each form contributes to economical 
and efficient transportation within the full- 
est measure of its capabilities. What is most 
needed at this stage is beld new outlook 
and planning, and an objective, conciliatory 
and cooperative appreach by all transporta- 
tion people and a realization that transport 
techniques will not remain stationary. All 
the other conuitions are present. You can- 
not compound a successful transportation 
system out of antagonisms. 

Perhaps the rails have the ambition to 
integrate all these services under their owner- 
ship, without first integrating the services 
now permissible. Such hope is premature 
until a competitive scheme of combined serv- 
ices is established. It also revives the sus- 
picion, that once under their control, rail- 
roads would sacrifice developments and im< 
provements of other types of transport to 
the detriment of the public. This theory is 
reinforced by the present insistence, in some 
quarters, on the power to make destructive 
rates. In this sense, the Cabinet Committee 
report has been a disservice to railroads since 
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it has engendered a renewal of these fears by 
those who must rely on motor or water serv- 
ice exclusively. On the other hand, if the 
public became accustomed to efficient joint 
transportation services, this resistance would 
evaporate. Regardless of. the ultimate out- 
come, it would seem futile to try to resist or 
delay the inevitable since, in one way or 
another, joint services of all forms of trans- 
portation will eventuate if the public is to 
be served. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from twitting 
my favorite monthly publication, Fortune 
magazine. In the January issue, it contends 
in an article beginning on page 102 that the 
economy of the country is being harmed by 
present transportation policies. On the other 


hand, the best thinking of the editors on 


page 1 of the same issue boasts that, ““The 
year 1957 will be the best year ever. This 
makes the third consecutive ‘best year ever’ 
that Fortune has. predicted.” 

He who proves too much, proves nothing. 
With only 6 percent of the world population, 
we have attained the highest productive 
capacity on the face of the earth and the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. Does anyone believe that this could 
have been accomplished with a transporta- 
tion system that has gone haywire? The 
magazine’s economics must be badly co- 
ordinated if it thinks that our economy could 
have developed to such heights without a 
transportation service to match it. 

Transportation is such a vital and essen- 
tial service, that every existing avenue of im- 
provement should be carefully explored be- 
fore more drastic steps are undertaken. 
Changes shoujJd be progressive and evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary, if we are to retain 
the blessings which the finest transportation 
system in the world under private owner- 
ship has bropght to us. 


Tribute to Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, March 2, the people of Wisconsin 
proudly celebrated the 100th birthday of 
one of the great institutions of Amer- 
ica—the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

This company was chartered by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin on March 2, 
1857. During its first 100 years, North- 
western Mutual has come to occupy as 
warm a niche in the hearts of literally 
millions of people as it is conceivable for 
an organization to achieve. It has been 
a financial bulwark in innumerable per- 
sonal lives. It has been a bulwark in 
Wisconsin, in the Great Lakes area, 
where 35 percent of Northwestern assets 
are invested—and it has been a bulwark 
in the Nation. 

/AThe statistics of Northwestern’s 
growth are awe inspiring. It is the 14th 
largest business enterprise in the United 
States in assets; it is 6th among life-in- 
surance ; and it is largest west 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

To living policyholders, it has paid 
during its first 100 years $3,053,000,000. 
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To beneficiaries, it has paid $2,653 09 
000. 99,000,~ 

As of December 31, 1956, it helq - 
assets for the- benefit of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, $3,600,000,009 

Tt has received a total in premiums of 
$6,850,000,000. There have been lef 
with the company for settlement a toia] 
of $1,026,000,000. 7 

Its dividends have averaged 23 percent 
of its premiums, the ratio being, tota) of 
premiums, $6,850,000,000; total of diyj. 
dends, $1,560,000,000. 

But these breathtaking statistics gy 
not begin to convey the human story of 
what Northwestern Mutual has meant to 
its policyholders. It is an insurance 
company with a heart. It is also an 
insurance company with a sound head. 
It has been conservative in its policies 
and yet, it has been pioneering in jt; 
new efforts. 

Some people may not realize the im- 
portant role played by insurance com- 
panies on the American scene today as 
great reservoirs of the savings of Ameri- 
cans. Let it be noted, therefore, that 
the 1956 annual report showed that more 
than $2 billion of Northwestern Mutual 
is invested in government, utility, ang 
industrial bonds. Some $45 million is 
invested in stocks; $673 million in resi- 
dential mortgages; $83 million in farm 
mortgages; $363 million in business and 
institutional mortgages; and over $70 
million in income properties. 

Every single working day the company 
gets around $2 million of investment and 
premium income, and it pays out about 
$1.2 million to policyholders, benefici- 
aries, and others. 

Truly, insurance has become today 
one of the great pillars of America’s 
economic system. But, in this as in other 
instances, a pillar is no stronger than 
the men who have constructed and who 
maintain the pillar. 

Northwestern Mutual has been for- 
tunate to have had at its helm as out- 
standing a group of business leaders as 
any insurance company in America has 
possessed. Its president, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, is one of the great civic leaders 
of my State. Vice Presidents Robert E. 
Dineen, Philip K. Robinson, and Howard 
J. Tobin, likewise, are the sort of high- 
caliber men who are constantly being 
called upon for civic service. 

Throughout this land of ours, vast 
numbers of Americans rejoice in the 
100 candles on Northwestern Mutual's 
birthday cake. They rejoice that a great 
company is now in its second century. 
They know that this company is great, 
not simply because of its size, but be- 
cause of the faithfulness of its trustee- 
ship of the people’s assets, the efficiency 
with which the people’s needs are met, 
and similar high criteria. 

I convey my warmest persona! greet- 
ings to the officers and trustees of the 
company, to the policyholders and 
friends of the company everywhere, and 
wish them well in Northwestern's second 
century. 

I send to the desk several articles 
from the Milwaukee Journal, issues of 
Saturday, March 2, and Sunday, March 
3. together with an editorial giving high 
and well deserved praise to President 
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gamund Fitzgerald—one of the great 
men of Wisconsin. 

] ask unanimous consent that these 
articles and the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
gnd the editorial were ordered to be 

ted in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of March 3, 
c 1967] 
nce Frrm Hap $3,500 Crists mn 1859— 

NoRTH WESTERN MoutTva.L’s HuMBLE BEGIN- 

winc RECALLED aS CONCERN Notes 100 

YEARS 

There was quite a crisis in the insurance 
office that day in November 1859. 

The first North Western road train to run 
from Janesville to Fond du Lac had hit a 
cow and jumped the track. Two policyhold- 
ers had died. 

Their insurance policies totaled $3,500. 
And the company had $1,500 to its name. 
What to do? 

The policies gave the company 60 days to 

. But a delay would not add to public 
confidence in a firm just 2 years old. The 
president, S. S.-Daggett, borrowed $2,000 on 
a personal note, put the money in the com- 
pany till and the claims were paid. 

COMPANY IS 100 YEARS OLD 

That was the first and probably worst crisis 
in the history of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., which was 100 years old 
Saturday. It is now the 14th largest business 
enterprise in the United States in assets. 

Sixth among life insurance conipanies and 
largest west of the Atlantic seaboard, the 
company is worth well over $31, billion. Its 
loans and investments average about $4 mil- 
lion a week. It acquires new policyholders 
at the rate of 300 a business day. 

Though it has paid out death benefits 
totaling more than 100,000 times as much as 
that first claim, it has encountered no such 
difficulty. The total sum da to living 
policyholders and the beneficiaries of dead 
ones, plus the sums held for their benefit, is 
approaching $10 billion. 

The company traces its beginning from the 
notion of Gen. John C. Johnson, whose rank 
was granted in the New York State militia. 
He bought a big farm near Janesville and 
moved there in 1854. 

THE GENERAL WAS 70, BUT YOUNG IN IDEAS 


He was already past his 70th birthday, but 
was the kind of man who could entertain a 
new idea at any age. The mutual life in- 
surance of New York and Boston 
were about 10 years old. The general set out 
to organize one in the West. 

He buttonholed residents in Janesville, 
Madison and Milwaukee. Finally he per- 
suaded 36 of them to petition the 1857 legis- 
lature for an insurance company charter. 
The legislature itself was less than 10 years 
old—Wisconsin became a State in 1848. It 
breezed the charter through. 

On March 2, 1857, the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Of Wisconsin was formally born. 
3 a was changed to the present one in 

* . ~ = . * 

With the growing statistics on which to 
estimate risks, the company has pared away 
policy restrictions until suicide, war, and a 
= a special considerations set the only 

However, the company still prides itself 
on accepting only the best candidates for 
& long life. to its 1956 annual 


Teport 23.3 percent of its buyers were pro- 
fessional people and public employees, 29.5 
percent were in trade and transportation, 
and only 17.8 percent were in manufacturing 


“CLASSIFIED RISKS” ALLOWED 
In that year it opened its doors for the 
first time to “classified risks’—people who 


jobs 
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are not quite as good bets as the standard 
on which coverage is based, but who may 
pay extra premiums and get protection. 
- * + * * 
The conservatism of its policy writing 
has spared the company some headaches, 
Northwestern officials say. It has repeatedly 
declined to compete with other companies 
by offering policy gimmicks and has stuck 
to a simple portfolio of life, endowment, and 
term plans. 
COMPANY GIVEN PRAISE BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


A Metropolitan Insurance Co. president 
once said: “You can tell an Equitable agent 
by his checkered vest, a Prudential agent 
by his kit and a Northwestern Mutual agent 
by his halo.” 

This was said in fun, but when the Senate 
temporary national economic committee 
made its business investigations in 1939 and 
1940 in an atmosphere regarded by many 
businessmen as hostile, it singled out North- 
western for commendation on cost perform- 
ance, persistency of business, elimination of 
conflicting interests in the connections and 
activities of its directors, and other items of 
business ethics. 

Conservatism has not kept the company 
from initiating, practices when it considered 
them sound and desirable. 

It was the first, for instance, to provide 
sustained income rather than lump-sum 
settlement of claims if the policyholder de- 
sired it. 

PIONEER ON FARM MORTGAGES 


It pioneered a whole new field of life in- 
surance in which a company may insure the 
lives of its executives for its own benefit in 
case the services of top men are lost. 

It was the first firm to accept farm mort- 
gages, and its money contributed greatly to 
the development of midwestern agriculture. 

Last January it announced a system of 
proportionately lower premiums on big poli- 
cies, reflecting lower processing costs. 

* * * o 


CONTROL BY COMMITTEE IS A COMPANY FEATURE 


One of the characteristics of Northwest- 
ern’s business organization is its control by 
committee. 

The policyholders—really stockholders, for 
this is a mutual company—are represented 
by 36 trustees who meet quarterly. If any of 
them misses three meetings in a row he is 
automatically dropped. 

Early in its history, the trustees formed a 
five-member executive committee with in- 
terim authority. Shortly the executive com- 
mittee found itself spending most of its time 
on investment problems. It became the 
finance committee. Later, an executive com- 
mittee was reinstated, but the finance com- 
mittee continued as a separate body. 

At lower levels of decision, the committee 
system is carried along. Yet company offi- 
cials say they have “secured the advantage 
of collective judgment without submerging 
the operating executive in a mire of collec- 
tive inertia.” 

HAS. EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


’ One unique group in the insurance busi- 
ness is the Northwestern policyholders’ ex- 
amining committee. Composed of five per- 
sons who have no connection with the com- 
Pany except that they are insured in it, the 
examining committee not only hires inde- 
pendent auditors to check the books but 
can, and does, poke into any phase of opera- 
tions that catches its interest. 

In annual reports to the trustees, it sug- 
gests changes and innovations in policy and 
generally guards against having policy made 
exclusively by those immersed in company 
routine. 

OFFICIALS OF COMPANY ALSO CIVIC LEADERS 


Since many burdensome duties of top man- 
agement are fanned out, the operating bosses 
can devote big amounts of time to public 
service, To cite a few examples: 
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Edmund Fitzgerald, president, served as 
president of the United Hospitals fund, 
chairman of the Community Fund, chairman 
of the Milwaukee Foundation committee, 
president of Columbia Hospital, YWCA 
trustee, Red Cross board member, treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Antituberculosis As- 
sociation, Milwaukee-Downer College trustee, 
Milwaukee Art Institute, and in various 
other civic posts. 

DINEEN HELPED A STUDY 


Robert E. Dineen, a vice president, headed 
@& special governor’s committee on metro- 
politan problems, and is a Milwaukee Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and Columbia Hospital, Corp. 
member and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Marquette University Law 
School. 

Philip K. Robinson, another vice presi- 
dent, is a former county supervisor, chair- 
man of the Memorial Center, trustee and 
secretary of the Citizens’ Government Re- 
search Bureau, governor of the American Red 
Cross, and was Community Chest general 
chairman in 1945. 

Howard J. Tobin, another vice president, is 
president of the Greater Milwaukee commit- 
tee, a member of the county expressway 
commission, and the auditorium-arena 
board. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 2, 
1957] 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS LIKENED TO UNITED 
STATEs In 1800’s—Wor.LpD BANK PRESIDENT 
Is AMONG SPEAKERS AS NORTHWESTERN 
MutTvat NOTES CENTENNIAL 


The underdeveloped countries of today’s 
world are much like the United States of a 
century ago and have similar potentialities 
of political and economic strength, Eugene 
R. Black, Washington, D. C., president of the 
World Bank, said in a speech prepared for 
delivery here Saturday. 

He was the principal speaker at a luncheon 
for some 125 civic and industrial leaders, at 
which the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. started its centennial celebration. 
The company was chartered by the State 
legislature March 2, 1857. The luncheon 
was held in the 8th floor auditorium of the 
company’s main office, at 720 East Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

Others to speak at the affair were Governor 
Thomson, Mayor Zeidler, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, the company president, and Louis 
Quarles, one of its trustees. 

NOTES LOW PRODUCTION 


Among the characteristics of our own past 
mirrored elsewhere in the world today, Black 
listed “low money income, low levels of pro- 
duction, financial instability, great depend- 
ence on foreign markets and capital, and 
absorption with internal problems that 
breeds indifference to trends in world affairs, 
and, finally, nationalistic pride and sensi- 
tivity to criticism.” 

However, he said, there are countries “‘on 
nearly every continent” whose rate of eco- 
nomic growth compares favorably with our 
own. Belief in the future and desire to do 
things the democratic way are growing, he 
said. 

“The form in which these institutions 
begin to crystallize is of the utmost im- 
portance to us. In a better economic en- 
vironment, there is a better chance for men 
to realize those dreams of freedom and 
democracy which mean so much in the West 
and so little in Moscow,” he said. 


GOVERNOR PRAISES FIRM 


Governor Thomson, in his prepared 
speech, praised the company as “a sturdy 
pillar for America’s economic and social 
strength.” 

Said the governor: “The strength of any 
nation is reflected in the willingness of its 
people to plan with care for its future; to 
provide economic stability for each family 
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unit, and to work for a relationship of trust 
and mutual responsibility among those who 
administer its precious savings. 

“On the basis of these fundamental meas- 
urements the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. and its superb 100-year record of 
service to Wisconsin and America demon- 
strates the enduring aspirations and strength 
which have brought our America to its pres- 
ent position of honor and leadership among 
nations.” 

Because of its “marks of accomplishment 
and earned recognition, this distinguished 
imsurance company has given our State the 
satisfaction of having a key role in making a 
voluntary savings and family security plan 
part of the very warp and woof of America’s 
social structure,” Thomson said. 


CONFIDENCE IS EXPRESSED 


Fitzgerald expressed confidence in the fu- 
ture of the city, the State, and the Great 
Lakes area in which, he said, some 35 percent 
of Northwestern assets are invested. 

“I think it well to remember that by its 
nature a life-insurance company is a service 
institution and a financial intermediary,” he 
said. “It doesn’t create capital or credit, but 
rather it gathers in and pools funds with 
which to pay claims and expenses, and to 
make investments.” 

The company, he said, gets about $2 million 
of investment and premium income each 
working day, and pays out about $1,200,000 
to policyholders, beneficiaries, and others. 

“Despite references to the past, we are 
much more interested in the future on this 
first day of our second century,” he said. 

TABLET TO BE PRESENTED 


Quarles, a Milwaukee attorney, on behalf 
of the company’s board of trustees, was to 
present a bronze tablet rededicating the com- 
pany to the service of the policy owners. 

The text on the tablet, to be mounted in 
the main lobby of the company’s building, 
was taken from a resolution adopted by the 
board commemorating the beginning of the 
firm’s second 100 years as a mutual life in- 
surance company. It said: 

“Today the Northwestern Mutual completes 
100 years of trusteeship. Wesalute the cour- 
age and imagination of those who built this 
company. we begin our second hundred 
years, we rededicate the Northwestern to the 
service of policy owners and enjoin those who 
follow to apply the tested principles of the 
past with vision and determination.” 

The tablet was to be accepted by Taylor 
French, the company’s assistant director of 
agencies and its youngest officer, and Claude 
Degler, who with nearly 51 years of service, 
is the company’s senior employee, on behalf 
of the home office staff. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 3, 
1957] 
FmmM To HEtp UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDENTS — NORTHWESTERN Mutua. To 
Give ScHoo.t $25,000 ror SCHOLARSHIPS 


A pledge of $25,000 for University of Wis- 
econsin scholarships was announced by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Saturday. 

The announcement was made by Edmund 
Fitzgerald, president of the company, at a 
luncheon for about 125 business and civic 
leaders in the eighth floor auditorium of the 
company’s main office at 720 E. Wisconsin 
Avenue, 

o > + o 7 

Fitzgerald said that the $25,000 would be 
spent in the next 5 years for students in the 
fields of insurance and applied mathematics. 

The money will be turned over to the uni- 
versity without other qualifications, a com- 
pany spokesman said. The university will 
determine the conditions of eligibility, the 
number of scholarships and theif size, and 
similar details. 
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HELPED MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY PREVIOUSLY 


Announcement of the ways students can 
receive aid will be made later. 

The company has for some years made 
grants to Marquette University and to the 
Wisconsin Foundation for Independent Col- 
leges.’ _ 

> = * 7. . 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of March 1, 
1957] 
For Betnec So USEFUL a CITIZEN 

Too many of us think we “haven't time” 
to be as civically active as we are asked or 
would like to be. It is humbling, if not 
downright demoralizing, to contemplate a 
man with enormous responsibilities in his 
business life who nevertheless plunges into 
community affairs by the dozen, with eager- 
ness and real achievement. 

The shoe fits no man in Milwaukee more 
notably than Edmund Fitzgerald. The Cos- 
mopolitan Club so recognized Wednesday in 
making him the 1957 recipient of its distin- 
guished service award. This is one more in 
a string of citations that mark a continu- 
ously crowded civic career dating back to the 
1920's, and to his twenties. 

A former industrialist and banker, Mr. 
Fitzgerald in 1933 became No. 2 executive of 
Northwestern Mutual, one of the Nation’s 
greatest life insurance companies, and will 
round out 10 years as No. 1 next month. He 
has been requisitioned for national leader- 
ship in that business field, and at one time 
or another as a director of so many of Mil- 
waukee’s biggest industries that eyebrows 
once were raised in Washington, with mis- 
placed zeal, at such a one-man army. 

Yet he has managed through the years to 
have “spare” time to do more than we have 
spare room to list, just for instance: As a 
leader in the Community Chest and the Red 
Cross, as long time president of Columbia 
Hospital, a trustee of Milwaukee-Downer 
College and Seminary, a director of the 
YWCA, a War.Memorial board member, a 
leader in his church, a Wisconsin Turnpike 
commissioner, president of the United Hos- 
pitals Fund drive—and a baseball fan withal. 

Edmund Fitzgerald is a seemingly relaxed, 
gracious and charming man, and it takes 
nothing from the worth of his tremendous 
civic contribution to remark that he really 
likes these activities; being so useful a citi- 
zen, beyond the call of duty, is his hobby. 

We salute him, admiringly and affection- 
ately, on what, by purest coincidence, is his 
62d birthday. 


The Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the bearings by the 
Coal Research Committee participating 
members have obtained highly illumin- 
ating reports on the coal industry and 
on the communities and people who are 
a part of that industry. I am confi- 
dent that the subcommittee will soon 
be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions regarding what must be done to 
assure the maintenance of a vigorous 
coal industry. As the industry moves 
forward, so too will there be a welcome 
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resurgence in those communities where 
coal is the substance of economic }j;, 

My reference to the subject today ;, 
not to be construed in any manner a; Pm 
attempt to make a progress report on the 
subcommittee’s work. Our chairman 
the highly capable and most conscien, 
tious gentleman from Oklahoma will 
decide when it is time for the Conzre 
as a whole to be apprised of our find. 
ings. 5 wish only to discuss coal com. 
munities and the opportunities Which 
may be available to them in the yea; 
ahead. My remarks are prompted by , 
report on natural resources made sey. 
eral months ago and presented in the 
Towa Business Digest. I do not know 
whether this report reached very many 
of our coal communities: I do know 
that any resident Willing to accept this 
analysis would no doubt be frantically 
looking for greener pastures if in fact 
he has ‘not already taken leave of the 
old hometown. 

I shall not include the Iowa report 
in the Recorp because I do not believe 
that its contents would justify printing 
expenses. I think that it can be sum. 
marized with a comment that it reflects 
only the most pessimistic view of the 
coal industry; for this reason I fee] duty. 
bound to analyze some of the more hope- 
ful signs that are beginning to appear 
over coal-producing regions. As repre. 
sentative of a district which depends to 
a large extent upon the success of the 
coal industry, I want the rest of the 
country to realize that we are doing 
everything possible to develop a more 
substantial and dynamic economy in our 
coal areas. 

Increased demands upon coal as Amer- 
ica’s principal source of energy in the 
years ahead are a certainty. The diffi- 
culty in keeping on the course of proz- 
ress and expansion is attributable to 
Government policies standing in the way. 
I am confident that the coal industry 
would by now be producing from 10 to 20 
pereent more coal if it were not for the 
iniquitous and inequitable Federal pol- 
icies that have persisted entirely too 
Iong. Foreign residual oil should not be 
permitted to be shipped into this coun- 
try in excessive amounts to the detriment 
of the coalindustry. The Federai Power 
Commission should be instructed to take 
conservation into consideration when it 
rules on applications for new natural 
gas pipelines; so authorized, the Com- 
mission would be in a position to prevent 
such wasteful practices as dumping of 
natural gas into industrial plants at the 
expense of the coal industry. . I am also 
convinced that the coal industry should 
be granted a higher depletion allowance 
rate. These and other considerations 
are matters which should be adjusted by 
Congress as quickly as possible. Mean- 
while coal and allied industries, with the 
support of the citizenry of mining areas, 
are doing everything possible to raise 
themselves from the economic straits. 

I recently placed in the ConcrEsSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Pittsburgh 
Press describing the accomplishments of 
townsfolk in Indiana, Pa., a community 
which over the years had relied to a great 
extent upon the success of the coal indus- 
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. When coal output went down, un- 
loyment went up throughout the 
ae 4 , through courage and 
faith and daring, was able to obtain new 
industries that have absorbed consider- 
able of the surplus labor and today is 
jooking 





to the future with hope and 


optimism. 

The anthracite fields ef Pennsylvania 
have been perhaps hardest hit of all in- 
dustrial areas in recent years. In the 
10-year period that has elapsed since the 
conclusion of World War II, anthracite 
production has been halved. Residents 
of producing districts have of course been 
greatly discouraged, yet they have been 
so resourceful as to bring a variety of new 
industries into their communities. There 
js still a long way to go in the anthracite 
field, and I hope that the program to be 
recommended by the Coal Research Sub- 
committee will aid in combating the eco- 
nomic strife in that region. Meanwhile 
the businessmen, local government of- 
ficials, and labor responsible for progress 
that has thus far been made are to be 
congratulated for their ingenuity and de- 
termination. 

The Iowa Business Digest report was 
correct in pointing out that there has 
been a decided drop in coal employment 
over the past 30 years orso. The United 
Mine Workers of America recognized, as 
did coal operators, that mechanization 
of mining equipment and methods would 
produce capability of Mining more coal 
with fewer men. The union neverthe- 
less refused to stand in the way of prog- 
ress. Mechanization has reduced coal’s 
labor force by at least one-third, but at 
the same time it has made it possible for 
the industry to share with the working 
force more and more of the income from 
the sale of the product. To provide work 
for those men displaced by automation, 
management and labor have cooperated 
admirably in the campaign for new in- 
dustry. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the past year or so is the estab- 
lishment of aluminum reduction plants 
in bituminous regions along the Ohio 
River, a phase of which was recognized 
in the Iowa report. One of the.plants, 
when completed, will employ 4,000 work- 
ers; the other will employ 1,200. An 
executive of the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., whose producing facili- 

ties are being constructed at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., last month made this statement 
in connection with the project: 

There is a special significance in Kaiser’s 
Aluminum Ravenswood’s works. It will be 
the first operation in the United States 
aluminum industry based on the fact that 
coal is the most economical source of energy 
for the production of aluminum when lo- 
cated close to major markets and a direct 
transportation route for raw material. 

tion of this fact led Kaiser to 
the Ohio River Valley site at Ravens- 
wood—where low-cost coal+based power is 
readily available, where 70 percent of the 
Nation’s aluminum consumption is within 
a 500-mile radius, and where the company is 
able to move materials from mine to fabri- 
cating plant in a direct line over a short 
all-water route. 


According to a recent issue of News- 


week magazine, the advent of the alumi- 
hum industry in Ravenswood has re- 
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versed a 50-year decline, added 350 new 
homes, three restaurants, and a 56-unit 
apartment development. Farther down 
the river, at Evansville, Ind., the Alumi- 
num Company of America is construct- 
ing another big smelter which will use 
coal generated power. Irving White 
Wilson, president of Alcoa, which inci- 
dentally employs many individuals from 
my congressional district said recently: 

As far as we can see, which is 1960, we 
see aluminum’s growth continuing without 
any major let-up. 


With so bright a future for the alumi- 
num industry, coal stands to achieve 
almost proportional advances. I recall 
this excerpt from the President’s Mate- 
rial Policy Commission Report published 
in June 1952: 

Such electroprocess industry as aluminum 
have the opportunity, by turning to coal and 
lignite, to break loose from their long de- 
pendence on closeness to cheap hydroelectric 
power sources for low cost energy. 


Other industries are also beginning to 
recognize the advantages of locating 
plants near the most inexpensive sources 
of power and heat. Expansion of ca- 
pacity in electric generating stations, 
steel mills, cement plants, and other 
traditional coal uses bids further to 
bringing advantages to coal communities. 

For these reasons it is in error for any- 
one to» write off coal communities as 
thriving centers of American economic 
and cultural life. The residents of these 
towns have demonstrated their resource- 
fulness and self-sufficiency. Despite the 
unfair ‘burdens inflicted upon them 
through unwise policies of the Govern- 
ment, they have withstood attendant 
hardship and are now planning to par- 
ticipate in the industrial surge that is 
taking place nationally. To lighten the 
load for this hard pull, Congress should 
enact immediately the legislation neces- 
sary for clearing the road to coal’s 
progress. 

In conclusion, I want to thank my col- 
leagues who participated in the hear- 
ings of the Coal Research Committee at 
Ebensburg, Pa., on February 13. I as- 
sure you that your presence was in itself 
an inspiration to our people, for it indi- 
cated the concern of Congress in our 
problems and gave interested parties an 


opportunity to appear personally before.,. 


a congressional committee. 





The Late Honorable Antonio M. 
Fernandez 





SPEECH 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22,1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, our late col- 
league, TONY FERNANDEZ, was a man with 
whom I had muchin common. Like him, 
I served on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs before moving to the 
Appropriations Committee, and thus we 
had many shared experiences. 
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I respected him as a diligent and de- 
voted representative and cherished his 
friendship. I know that he spoke often 
of returning to New Mexico to the prac- 
tice of law, and doubtlessly there are 
many of his friends who wish now they 
had urged him more strongly to follow 
this inclination. Had he done so, and 
spared himself the heavy schedule of a 
conscientious representative, he might 
still be with us today. Instead, however, 
he chose to fulfill what he considered his 
responsibility to the people of his native 
State. 

To Mrs. Fernandez and their children 
I extend my deepest sympathy. 





Poisonous Drugs in Food 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of several articles which have been 
brought to my attention regarding the 
addition of various chemicals and drugs 
to foods consumed by the public, I wish 
to have inserted in the REcorp my news 
release on the subject. There is evi- 
dence to show that many drugs and 
chemicals now in general use as food ad- 
ditives are not only detrimental to the 
health of human beings, but some of 
them have been shown to be capable of 
creating cancer, as proven in experi- 
ments on laboratory animals. 

Because of the widespread use of 
chemicals as preservatives in foods, or 
for other purposes added to many items 
of human diet, I believe that no time 
should be lost in conducting a thorough 
and far-reaching investigation by Con- 
egress. 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 

(By UsHER L. Burpick, of North Dakota) 

POISONOUS DRUGS IN FOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
was installed as Chief of the Chemical De- 
partment of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1883 and held this position until 1912. 
Through his efforts the Pure Food and Drug 
Act was passed by Congress in 1906 and that 
act is still on the books. It made it a 
crime to adulterate foods, but the law has 
never been enforced, so that today poisons 
are being injected into food without limit, 
while the people believe they are protected 
by this law. 

To show that the system of drugging food 
is still continuing unabated, Mr. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in 1956, made this statement: _ 

“A recent compilation shows that approxi- 
mately 500 chemical materials are being 
added directly to food for various purposts. 
The Food and Drug Administration esti- 
mates that 150 of these 500 chemicals have 
not been adequately tested to show that they 
are harmless.” 

The Consumer Reports for 1956 reads, “An 
important group of chemicals thought to be 
safe are synthetic dyes used to color food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. Today 16 have been 
certified by the Federal Drug Administration 
for use in food. Since 1945, 15 food dyes 
have been reexamined for toxic carcinogenic 
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(cancer-forming) allergenic properties. 
Only one of these has been conclusively 
shown to be harmless.” 

The poisons used in Coca Cola are clearly 
in violation of the Wiley law, but the Coca 
Cola business goes merrily on. A tooth im- 
mersed in this drink has been proved to 
be totally dissolved in 30 days, yet chemicals 
are used in city-water supplies to prevent 
tooth decay, without any competent analy- 
sis to indicate what deleterious effects may 
result. 

In 1953 the production of surface-action 
chemicals, many of which are used to im- 
prove the stability of such foods as bread, 
cake mixes, and desserts, reached 921 mil- 
lion pounds. Agene was used for 30 years 
to bleach flour, until the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, found it caused running fits 
in dogs and affected the mentality of hu- 
mans. After several years this Agene was re- 
placed with a chemical called Alloxan, a poi- 
son used in experimental laboratories to in- 
duce diabetes in animals. 

Over 1,000 chemicals have been used in 
foods. About 500 have now been discarded, 
and of this 500, 150 have not been scienti- 
fically tested. Of those which have been 
tested several have been found carcinogenic 
(cancer-causing). 

I am receiving material and protests on 
this subject from all parts of the country. 
As one example indicating the serious dan- 
ger of this practice, I quote Dr. William E. 
Smith, of Englewood, N. J., canger researcher, 
who said “cancer-inducing chemical addi- 
tives and dyes are going into food for hu- 
man consumption.” 

There seems to be a well-formed conspira- 
cy between the big chemical companies and 
the American Medical Association and the 
Food and Drug Administration to inject these 
poisonous chemicals into food, not for the 
safety of public health, but for the profits 
arising from the manufacture of the chem- 
icals. An examination of the records leaves 
little in doubt as to the facts of this con- 
spiracy. 

The proper committees of Congress should 
make a thorough investigation of this mat- 
ter, which they can do without any extra 
cost to the people. If we have ample laws 
now, they should be.enforced. If not, then 
new laws should be enacted. One way to 
avoid cancer is to not create it by eating poi- 
soned foods. The public has a right to rely 
on the protection Congress and the Attor- 
ney General's office can give it. 





Friendship Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY,. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 20th anniversary of the 
observance of Friendship Day in ‘Texas. 
On June 6, 1947, the Legislature of the 
State of Texas designated March 7 as 
Friendship Day. On March 18, 1954, the 
United States Senate passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 70, expressing. the 
sense of Congress that March 7 of each 
year be known, designated, and observed 
by the people of the United States as 
Friendship Day. During that same Con- 
gress a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary favorably reported my 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 100) to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. However, 
the resolution was not reported to the 
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House by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the National Society of Arts 
and Letters have endorsed the observ- 
ance of Friendship Day. In these parlous 
times any action which we can take to 

» promote friendship among our own peo- 
ple and among the peoples of the world 
is well worth our effort. I have today 
offered a House concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that 
the 7th day of March of each year be 
known, designated, and observed by the 
people of the United States as Friendship 
Day. It should be noted that my res- 
olution does not create a new-holiday, 
rather it designates 1 day of each year 
for the thought and promotion of friend- 
ship among our people. I hope that fa- 
vorable action can be taken, 





A Flagrant Abuse of Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body an editorial by Hon. David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Monday, 
March 4, edition of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Mr. Lawrence’s editorial 
pointed out the gross abuse of the consti- 
tutional rights of certain of the citizens 
in Anderson County, Tenn. I am sur- 
prised, amazed, and a little disappointed 
that none of the outspoken advocates of 
the so-called civil-rights legislation have 
condemned the abuse of constitutional 
and human rights of certain American 
citizens as a result of the Clinton, Tenn., 
school cases. I have heard certain or- 
ganizations and groups in our country 
protest’ bitterly when Communists or 
Communist sympathizers were thought 
to be denied some right, and I cannot 

e@understand the silence and reluctance to 

come forward by these groups in defense 
of the persons cited for contempt in 

Clinton, Tenn. . 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 3768, 
which will guarantee to persons accused 
of contempt of Federal court due to acts 
committed outside of the presence of 
the court the right of a trial by jury. 

I respectfully request that the Mem- 
bers of this body give consideration to 
this bill not just as a bill to protect the 
rights of the people of the South, but as 
a bill designed to protect the right to trial 
by jury of all American people: 

A FLAGRANT ABUSE OF CIVIL RIGHTS—QUIET 
Move By GOVERNMENT VIEWED AS IMPERIL- 
ING JuRY-TRIAL GUARANTY ; 
Maybe there is no need for civil-rights 

legislation after all. Congress will certainly 

be interested to discover how the Department 
of Justice just a few days ago, in a move that 
has gone unnoticed generally, simply substi- 
tuted the words “the United States” for the 
names of a local school board as a party to a 
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lawsuit in Federal court. By that device 
the 18 defendants arrested for allegedly hin. 
dering the Federal injunction at Clinton, 
Tenn., can be deprived of a trial by jury ang 
put im jail as unfairly as if they were living 
in some totalitarian country. 

While the laws of the land under the Con. 
stitution of the United States do permit Feq. 
eral judges to punish for contempt certain 
offenses committed in a courtroom, or eyen 
outside, when the principals to a controversy 
refuse to obey a court order, a jury trial can 
usually be obtained on request. But it is 
something novel when a lawsuit has been 
started by private parties to find the De. 
partment of Justice petitioning the Federga) 
court to amend the original petition and sup- 
stitute the words “United States” for those 
of the complainant. This automatically bars 
a jury trial. 
approves this request and it is sustained on 
appeal by the courts, it will not be necessary 
for the Congress to legislate on civil richts. 
All that will be needed is for the Department 
of Justice to write out the orders and the 
courts will uphold them. 

This is a flagrant abuse of power—much 
worse than any cited in the recent hearings 
before the House Judiciary Committee by the 
critics of the proposed civil-rights legislation. 

It is ironical that the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union—which on February 26 mace a 
commendable statement criticizing the Fed- 
eral court injunction issued at Clinton, 
Tenn., as being too broad—didn’t know that 
on February 25 the same Federal judge was 
being asked by the Department of Justice to 
deprive citizens of a chance for jury trial. 
The Civil Liberties Union statement had 
rightly criticized the injunction as too broad 
and had said that “to the extent that it en- 
joins speech in opposition to or advocating 
ignoring of the order, or peaceful picketing 
for these purposes, it is invalid.” 

In that same statement, moreover, the 
right to jury trial was vigorously upheld by 
the ACLU even for those defendants who had 
been charged with actually hindering or ob- 
structing the operations of a court order. 
The ACLU said: 

“Under the Federal law a person in con- 
tempt of a Federal court order enjoining acts 
which are also in violation of the Federal 
or State law is entitled, if he requests it, toa 
trial by jury. This protection of individual 
rights was originally writtén into the law to 
guard against possible biased judicial deci- 
sions in labor injunction cases and now 
covers all contempt issues. * * * 

“Similarly, as the acts charged against the 
16 persons now facing trial allege violations 


can ask for a jury trial. Therefore, no civil 
liberties issue is raised unless the jury trial 
is denied, which is unlikely in view of the 
clear instruction of the law.” 

But what the ACLU didn’t know when it 
issued that statement, and what most people 
throughout the United States didn’t know 
because it wasn’t reported in the press gen- 
erally, was that the Department of Justice 
had resorted to a stratagem by seeking to 
make the United States a party to the suit, 
which—according to a law of Congress gov- 
erning contempt cases—eliminates trial by 
jury. 

Some critics not long ago pointed to the 
case of John L. Lewis as a precedent because 
he was fined onée for contempt by a judge 
and was not given a jury trial. But those 
same critics failed to notice that the United 
States itself was a party to the suit. This 
was because the Government, acting in ac- 
cordance with a wartime statute, had seized 
the coal mines and hence any action taken 
by a union or its leaders to defy a court 
order was a defiance of the United States 
Government itself. 


There is no such parallel here. The school 


board officials at Clinton, Tenn., were whole- 
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heartedly complying with the desegregation 
order of the Federal court when they found 
certain persons in the town were organizing 
a movement to discourage attendance at an 
integrated school. Hence these school offi- 
cials asked the court’ to enjoin anyone at- 
tempting to interfere with the school board’s 
operations. But a local school board is not 
‘, part of the Government of the United 
states and it is difficult to imagine any Fed- 
eral court Judge consenting to the substitu- 
tion of the United States for a local school 
d. 

* ail however, if this strange petition does 
not win the approval of the court, the 
amazing thing is that anyone in the Depart- 
ment of Justice would try such a trick of 
circumvention in the very week when promi- 
nent lawyers from various States were warn- 
ing Congress that to pass the civil-rights 
legislation now being proposed would lead to 
grave abuses of power. 





The Perseverance Band of Lebanon, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
old days, nearly every town in Pennsyl- 
vania, large and small, had a band. Of 
course some were better than others, but 
each one meant a great deal to its own 
community and brought that community 
much enjoyment and prestige. Many of 
those bands are gone. A few have sur- 
vived, one being the perseverance band 
of Lebanon, Pa., which ‘proudly cele- 
brated its 101st year on March 3. 

I had the honor of attending this cele- 
bration which was held in the high- 
school auditorium at Lebanon. It in- 
cluded an excellent program of well- 
played selections before an enthusiastic 
audience of more than 1,000 persons. 

In accordance with the privilege 
granted me, I include an account of this 
celebration, as contained in the Lebanon 
Daily News of March 4, 1957. It is as 
follows: 

PrersE BAND PRESENTS ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 

The perseverance band, utilizing the ex- 
perience and pride of 100 years, started off its 
10lst year yesterday afternoon with an ex- 
cellent program of exceptionally played and 
roundly applauded selections. 

The band, which was organized on March 
2, 1858, thrilled more than 1,000 local and 
area music lovers who took advantage of the 
cold but clear weather to pack the Lebanon 
High School auditorium for the anniversary 
concert. . 

In addition to being an afternoon of fine 
music selected to satisfy the taste of almost 
every lover of music, the 2~hour program also 
was h ted by many richly deserved 
words of congratulation and encouragement 
for the band’s splendid record of 100 years of 
consecutive service to the community. 

Special guests were Mayor Frederick D. 
Miller, Congressman Walter M. Mumma, 
Maj. Gen, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, State 
attorney general, and James G. Krause, 
county chairman of the Democratic Party, 
and his wife, All were greeted at the en- 
trance to the auditorium by Arthur Stroh- 
man, chairman of the band’s anniversary 
committee, 
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Mayor Miller, who was introduced by leader 
Hower Steiner after the program opened with 
the National Anthem, said he was honored 
to congratulate the band on its anniversary 
and to thank it for its 100 years of service to 
the city. 

He pointed out that all United States 
history is woven around bandse since the 
“Spirit of 76.” 

“All of us wish the band another 100 years 
of progress, service, and good luck,” he de- 
clared. 

Krause, who introduced General Biddle, 
said it is fitting on the occasion to have as 
honored a guest as the general who was the 
special representative of Gov. George Leader. 


REPRESENTED GOVERNOR 


Biddle, former Ambassador to Poland and 
France, said he is happy and proud to meet 
the members of thé Perse band and greatly 
honored to represent the Governor at such a 
distinguished ceremony. 

_“The Governor,” he said, “sends his warm- 
est goodewishes and congratulations, and I 
want to add my own sincere good wishes on 
such a splendid record.” 

He said he feels a close relationship with 
the band because the son of one of its mem- 
bers, Col. R. D. Miller, is one of our ablest 
Officers at Indiantown Gap. 

He also said he feels .a close relationship 
with the community because it is repre- 
sented in the National Guard by two out- 
standing military units: Company C, 165th 
Military Police Battalion and Battery D, 899th 
Antiaircraft Battalion. 

He said the guard is proud of the fine 
units because of the spirit and record of per- 
formance they reflect. 

He said there also is pride in the com- 
munity and band at the Gap because they 
are such close neighbors. 

Congressman Mumma said he was happy 
to get an invitation to the concert. He said 
he remembers the band from the early days 
of his youth along With other outstanding 
bands of the State. 


' 





Now What About Niagara?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the distinguished Governor of our 
State, Mr. Averell Harriman, is aware of 
the fact that every year’s delay in resolv- 
ing the Niagara power issue has been ac- 
curately estimated to cost the American 
people $60 million worth of power. 

Heretofore I had introduced a meas- 
ure, not in the form of compromise but 
merely to gain time pending a break in 
the costly deadlock on this question. But 
because I enthusiastically support the 
present compromise known as the Ives- 
Javits-Miller bill, I am refraining from 
reintroducing my bill at this time. 

I submit herewith an appropriate edi- 
torial which appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of March 4, 1957: 

Now Wuat ABout NIAGARA? 

Governor Harriman may have infuriated 
some of the public-power fanatics, but he 
showed good commonsense in approving St. 
Lawrence power contracts with Reynolds 
Metals Co. and the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. 
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In all consistency, it’s a pity that he can’t 
apply a little of the same brand of common- 
sense to the far more important problem of 
getting congressional approval of the Niagara 
power project, for the issue here is almost 
identical. 

Instead of playing socialistic politics with 
St. Lawrence power, the Governor is permit- 
ting it to be marketed by the State power 
authority in a businesslike way, the largest 
single bloc to make possible the establish- 
ment of a basic aJuminum industry in the 
industry-hungry north country; much of the 
remainder to be distributed to domestic and 
rural ‘users through the existing lines in the 
Niagara Mohawk franchise area. 

The two contracts represent a basic deci- 
sion to market the power in accordance with 
good economics, instead of hoarding large 
blocs for ultimate sale to the now largely 
nonexistent preference customers, munici- 
pal and cooperative systems, which the pub- 
lic-power fanatics dream of bringing into ex- 
istence someday. 

Needless to say, this decision on St. Law- 
rence power should make it much easier for 
the State power authority to sell its bonds for 
the Niagara power project as a sound invest- 
ment, when and if the authority gets an O. K. 
from Congress to start the project. 

But the Niagara issue, alas, is still dead- 
locked, thanks largely to the fact that Gov- 
ernor Harriman is playing the opposite kind 
of politics there. With every other New York 
State official now supporting the Ives-Javits- 
Miller compromise bill, the Governor has 
done his best to scuttle the hope of putting 
the compromise through immediately by 
holding out for the full set of extremist, 
socialistic preference clauses of last year’s 
Lehman bill. 

How this stand can possibly »be squared 
with the Governor's action on St. Lawrence 
power we fail to see. What is most fan- 
tastic about Mr. Harriman’s position on Ni- 
agara, however, is that he—the Governor of 
New York—is fighting against his own State’s 
interest in marketing the power according 
to its own laws and in favor of a Federal 
requirement that New York give an absolute 
preference to municipal and cooperative cus- 
tomers as far away as Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
We can understand why Senator CuiarkK, of 
Pennsylvania, might be sponsoring such a 
bill, but it defies all reason to find the Gov- 
ernor of New York not only supporting it, 
but playing right into the hands of those 
who would block all Niagara legislation 
rather than let the falls power be developed 
without the socialistic preference clause. 

We hope the Governor knows what he is 
doing, and we also hope he is aware of the 
heavy onus that will be on him if his po- 
litical grandstanding on Niagara results in 
keeping that vital project deadlocked beyond 
this year. 





Soviet Enslavement of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to insert the text of a letter and en- 
closure I have received from Mr. Mihail 
Farcasanu, \president of the League of 
Free’ Rumanians. I understand that 
March 6 marks the 12th anniversary of 
the enslavement of Rumania by Soviet 
totalitarianism. 
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To the enslaved Rumanian people, as 
to all other captive peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, I can onyl repeat what can 
never be overstated and that is that the 
people and the Government of the United 
States are as one in their determination 
and belief that the right of freedom and 
self-determination will one day be the 
right of freedom-loving men everywhere, 
even behind the Iron Curtain. I express 
the hope that the suffering people of Ru- 
mania will know that we appreciate their 
burning desire for independence and 
hope that their day of peaceful libera- 
tion is not far distant. When that day 
arrives, as come it surely will, the United 
States stands.ready to lend every practi- 
cable assistance at that time. 
THE LEAGUE OF FREE ROMANIANS, 
New York, N. Y., March 3, 1957. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Representative from Michigan, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This 6th of March 12 
years will have elapsed since the Soviet en- 
slavement of the Rumanian Nation in 1945, 
through overwhelming Russian military and 
political pressure. You may perhaps remem- 
ber the spectacular deployment of brutality 
and diplomatic ruthlessness conducted at 
that moment by the late Andrei Vishinsky 
and Marshal Malinovski. Today Rumania is 
still occupied by Russian troops and sub- 
jected to the Moscow ‘directed total sup- 
pression of political and human rights and 
to a savage economic exploitation. 

We will be most grateful if you can say 
a few words on this occasion and so help 
tear the shroud of ablivion and indifference 
which threatens to engulf the tragedy of 
Eastern Europe despite her enormous sacri- 
fices and suffering for freedom. It is of great 
importance for the future of liberty in the 
world that the hope of the subjugated be 
maintained. They are sincere friends of 
the United States in their efforts to achieve 
international order based on freedom and 
peace. 

Knowing your farsighted and courageous 
stand on the problem of the captive nations, 
we take the liberty of addressing to you this 
appeal on behalf of our oppressed and tor- 
tured Rumanian people. 

Yours respectfully, 
MIHAIL FARCASANU, 
President. 





Two weeks after the Yalta Declaration—on 
February 27, 1945—the late Andrei Vishinsky 
deliever a.brutal 2-hour ultimatum to 
King Michael of Rumania for the ousting of 
the legal government of General Niculae 
Radescu (who later came as an exile to the 
United States and founded the League of 
Free Romanians). The Red army had al- 
ready disarmed the police force, occupied the 
government's buildings and was patrolling 
the streets with tanks. Behind Vishinsky’s 
arrogance and violence were the guns of 
Marshal Malinovski. Rumania was at that 
moment occupied by the Red army while 
19 Rumanian divisions (336,334 men) were 
fighting alongside the Allies in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. It is under such circum- 
stances that a Communist quisling govern- 
ment was imposed in Rumania. 


The puppet government installed by Vi- 
shinsky was recognized in January 1946 by 
the United States and despite the bloody 
and fraudulent elections conducted by the 
Communists in November 1946, the United 
States signed a peace treaty with them, 
February 10, 1947. This treaty has been 
constantly and systematically violated by 
the stooge government in Bucharest. The 
human rights and political liberties of the 
Rumanian people have been absolutely de- 
stroyed. The military provisions of the 
treaty have been cynically infringed and the 
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country transformed by the Soviet agents 
into a Russian base directed against the 
West. Notwithstanding the quisling Bucha- 
rest government has been received at the 
United Nations in December 1955 by means 
of the famous “package deal.’ 

After the Hungarian uprisings the Russians 
have tightened even more their control on 


“Rumania. A new wave of terror and persecu- 


tion is reported from Rumania; arrests, de- 
portations and the whole gamut of police 
vexations are mounting. The barbaric eco- 
nomic exploitation has greatly impoverished 
a country which was previously considered 
as the granary of Europe and possesses the 
most important deposits of oil on the Con- 
tinent outside Russia. 





Bulletin of Smaller Bus*ness Association 
of New England Reviews Report of 
House Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the feature item of the Bulle- 
tin of the Smaller Business Association 
of New England, for February is a review 
of the final report of the House Small 
Business Committee for the 84th Con- 
gress. 

This report of the Small Business 
Committee, which was accepted by the 
majority members of the committee, is 
a lengthy report and covers most of the 
principal problems facing small business. 
The report is 182 pages long. 

I bélieve, however, that the Smaller 
Business Association of New England has 
given the report a completely fair and 
impartial review. Furthermore, the re- 
viewer has shown considerable discre- 
tion and good judgment in pointing out 
those sections of the report which are 
most important where the small-busi- 
ness problems are most acute. I believe 
that this review, which follows, will be 
helpful to the Members in keeping the 
many small-business problems in their 
proper perspective: 

REporT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SMALL 

BUSINESS 

In a report released recently, the House 
Small Business Committee of the 84th Con- 
gress predicted that: Within 18 years, all 
manufacturing business and most of the dis- 
tribution and service business of the Nation 
will be controlled by corporations having 
more than $100 million of assets—if small- 
business failures and big-business expan- 
sions cohtinue at the rate of the past 5 
years. Referring to increasing monopoliza- 
tion of the means of production the report 
shows that the corporate giants in manu- 
facturing owned 47 percent of all of the 
corporate assets in 1951, now own 59 per- 
cent. 7 

Reviewing the committee’s studies in other 
fields, the report found: 

In commercial banking, the 50 largest 
banks own 39 percent of the assets. 

In life insurance, the 50 largest companies 
own 90 percent of the assets. 

In public utilities, the 50 largest com- 
panies own 79 percent of the assets. 
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In transportation, the 50 largest com; 
own 92 percent of the assets. 

Analyzing the economic factors — 
the deteriorating position of small bu 
the report blames most of the small-)))<; 
ness difficulties on the discriminatory tay 
structure and runaway big-business price; 
and profits. 

Pointing to increasing profit rates of the 
top corporations, and a new upturn in the 
cost-of-living index, the report says: 

“While advancing consumer prices in pe. 
riods of acute shortages, as in the per! d 
of the Korean hostilities, are fully nder- 
standable, more difficult questions are posed 
by price advances in periods when most con- 
sumer goods are in surplus supply : 
deed, when farm prices are falling ind 








ducers of automobiles and other consumer 

durables are cutting back production.” 
Excessive big-business profit-taking {; 

blamed for the so-called inflation and for 


restrictive credit policies which are squcez- 
ing small business. 

The committee makes 21 recommendations 
as minimum steps necessary to save ti 
American economic system of private com- 
petitive enterprise. These include pro- 
posals for progressive tax rates on corporate 
incomes, liberalized tax treatment of unin- 
corporated firms, a full-scale investigation of 
corporate prices and profits, and antitrust 
law amendments to curb such things as dis- 
criminatory pricing practices and mervers. 
In a chapter on taxes, the committee con- 
cludes that big firms shift the Erporate in- 
come tax to consumers and other economic 
segments, while this tax actually comes out 
of the pockets of smaller and more competi- 
tive firms. 

The report finds that the Small Business 











ganda but little help to small business: 
Several hundred SBA employees have set 
aside only 1 percent of the value of the 
defense contracts for small business, while 
small firms obtained 21 percent of the value 
without benefit of the set-aside. SBA’s 
lending to small business was stepped up 
shortly before the November elections, but 
the 3-year total of its loans has been insig- 
nificant. In 3 years through June 1956, 
the World Bank had lent 16 times as much 
to finance projects abroad and the Export- 
Import Bank had lent 20 times as much 
for business abroad. The report states that 
aside from foreign nationals, these latter 
loans are principally of benefit to United 
States big business in financing their ex- 
ports. For 7 years prior to its liquidation, 
the RFC lent more money to small! business 
each year than the SBA lent in 3 years. 

The report is also critical of SBA for fail- 
ing to help small firms get a share of the 
Federal subsidies for research and industrial 
advancement. Referring to the Govern- 
ment as the biggest buyer of research, the 
committee said that Federal agencies are 
paying almost two-thirds of the country’s 
total bill for research and development. The 
Department of Defense is giving out about 
$1.5 billion a year in such funds, but more 
than 95 percent goes to big business. Criti- 
cizing the administrative agencies for allow- 
ing big corporations to take out and con- 
trol patents on Government-financed inven- 
tions, the committee said this: “Subsidy to 
bigness is contributing immeasurably to an 
already dangerous degree of industrial con- 
centration.” 

The committee’s 21 recommendations 
follow: 

TAXATION 

1. That the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
be amended to effect a substantial reduction 
of the corporate income-tax rates on small 
cerporations, and, without reducing total 
Federal revenues from the corporate income 
tax, to impose a uniform system of progtes- 
sive tax rates, so that corporations receiving 
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progressively larger net incomes will pay 
progressively larger rates. 

9. That the appropriate committee review 
section 1831 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue pertaining to this 
section, and draft appropriate legislation to 
remove undue obstacles, if any, which stand 
in the way of unincorporated business firms 
making effective use of the provisions by 
which they may elect to be taxed as a cor- 

ration. 

' 3. That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, either: (1) to impose 
the capital-gains tax on the owners_of a 
pusiness firm who sell the firm’s assets in 
exchange for corporate stock, or (2) to re- 
move the capital-gains tax in the case of such 
assets when sold for cash. 

4. That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to give the taxpayer the 
option of paying the estate tax over a period 
of up to 10 years, with reasonable interest 
charges, in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

5. That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to repeal the excise taxes 
imposed during World War II, or reimposed 
during the Korean period, and that the nec- 
essary revenue which these taxes might yield 
be provided for in setting the progressive 
rates on corporate incomes, as already rec- 
ommended. 

PRICES, PROFITS, AND CREDIT 


6. That appropriate committees make an 
investigation into the causes of the con- 
tinuing price increases, in the nonagricul- 
tural segments of the economy, to determine 
in what segments increasing pricés are hav- 
ing their origins in shortages, and in inade- 
quate productive capacity, and in what seg- 
ments increasing prices are resulting from 
inadequate competitive restraint and un- 
warranted profit taking. 

7. That the House Select Committee on 
Small Business in the next Congress con- 
sider the proposition that there should. be 
created a Federal Small Business Bank, to 
have authority and capital equal to that 
which has been provided the Export-Import 
Bank for financing sales of capital equip- 
ment and new businesses abroad, to assist 
in the financing of small-business operations 
and expansion within the United States. 


FEDERAL PROCUREMENT, BUSINESS ASSISTANCE 
' AND SUBSIDIES 


8. That the appropriate committees make 
& thorough study of the Government’s pol- 
icy concerning the acquisition and use of 
patents on inventions made as a result of 
Government-financed research and develop- 
ment work. 

9. That early in the next Congress, the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
consider and make a prompt recommenda- 
tion on the question whether a special joint 
Senate-House committee, or a Special Joint 
Executive-Congressional Committee should 
be established, with adequate appropria- 
tions and staff for its purpose, to maké a 
thorough investigation and study of the 
manner in which Government contracts for 
materials and services, grants of funds for 
research and development, tax amortization 
certificates, and other incentives and subsi- 
dies are distributed, and the policies and 
methods by which these contracts are dis- 
tributed, with a view to determining the 
impact of Government contracting practices 
on the competitive structure of American 
business, and with a view to drafting appro- 
priate legislation for, if need be, a funda- 
mentally new approach to the problem of 
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the Government acquiring necessary prod- 
ucts and services. 

10. That the Vinson bill to amend the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
Which was passed by the House by a vote 
of 372 to 2 in the 84th Congress, be enacted 
into law. 

11. That legislation be enacted estab- 
lishing the Small Business Administration as 
a permanent agency and making the agency 
independent of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

ANTITRUST AND TRADE REGULATION 


12. That the equality of opportunity bill 
which passed the House (as H. R. 1840) in 
the 84th Congress by a vote of 393 to 3 be 
promptly enacted into law. 

18. That section 4 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act be amended to provide that, in the case 
of private damage suits arising from a viola- 
tion of an antitrust law, the amount recov- 
ered in excess of the damages sustained shall 
not be treated as taxable income for Federal 
tax purposes; and that the tax liability for 
the damages collected be computed over the 
tax years in which the damages are shown to 
have been sustained. 

14. That the laws authorizing the inde- 
pendent Federal regulatory commissions and 
boards be amended to provide that the chair- 
man of each respective commission and board 
shall be selected by its members; and that 
the Budget Act of 1921 be amended to provide 
that the independent Federal regulatory 
commissions and boards shall make their 
requests for appropriations directly to Con- 
gress. 

15. That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to amend section 7 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act to provide an auto- 
matic injunction against a merger of big 
corporations, above a specified size, until the 
law-enforcement agencies have first been 


‘notified of the proposed merger and have 


been provided with the market information 
necessary for determining whether or not 
the merger is likely to result in a “substantial 


‘ lessening of competition or tendéncy to create 


monopoly,” and these agencies are then given 
a reasonable period in ‘which to determine 
whether legal proceedings will be brought. 

16. That the Clayton Antitrust Act be 
amended so as to make cease and desist orders 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
under this act, automatically final within 60 
days unless appealed within that time. 

17. That legislation embodying the princi- 
ples of the freedom of choice in trade bill be 
enacted. 

18. That the House Select Committee on 
Small Business in the next Congress make 
an investigation and study of the extent and 
competitive effects on small business of the 
present state of interlocking boards of direc- 
tors among corporations and, in light of its 
findings, recommend to the appropriate com- 
mittees legislation to modernize and make ef- 
fective section 8 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

19. That the recommendations of this com- 
mittee in its report, entitled “Small Business 
and the Aluminum Industry,” (H. Rept. 
2954) be implemented and effectuated by the 
executive agencies of the Government having 
the administrative functions in these fields. 

20. That the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as amended, be further amended so as to di- 
rect the Small Business Administration to 
carry out the intent of Congress and to dis- 
card the numerical definition of small busi- 
ness now used for procurement purposes, and 
set up in lieu thereof an industry by in- 
dustry definition in accordance with and 
subject to all provisiomts of the acf. 

21. That the House of Representatives es- 
tablish in the 85th Congress a Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 
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Waste Not, Want Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Mr. N. H. Bergstrom, president 
of the Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis., entitled “Waste Not, Want Not.” 
The address pictures quite vividly the 
program of a great paper industry—the 
progress that has been made not only 
with our reforestation program but also 
to the end of developing processes to use 
what historically was waste material. 

WastTE Not, Want Nor 
(By N. H. Bergstrom) 

Today there is a wondrous stream of time, 
money, and effort being poured into our re- 
forestation program. This deserves great 
commendation for its vision, being a pro- 
gram undertaken for the benefit not only 
of the present, but also for the benefit of the 
future. 

But I sometimes wonder at our inconsist- 
ency, particularly when my tax bills are raised 
to build a new incinerator, and I see smoke, 
as*from a forest fire, rising from the city 
dump. We spend thousands of dollars build- 
ing massive incinerators whose yawning 
mouths will consume countless truckloads 
of trash and reduce it to a barren mass of 
ashes. I wish I knew how much fiber is 
destroyed along with this trash, or the num- 
ber of square miles of forest it would require 
to compensate for the great amount of waste- 
paper destroyed at public expense. I do 
know one figure, 26 percent of the paper con- 
sumed in 1 year will find its way back for 
reuse. 

The other 74 percent of wastepaper not col- 
lected represents the same amount of ton- 
nage as the world consumption of paper, less 
that portion consumed by North America. 

All paper consumed probably. winds up in 
1 of the 4 following ways: 

1. Some is collected and reused. 

2. Some is stored in libraries and files. 

3. Some is lost via the sewer. 

4. The rest is burned. 

If we take a consumption of 34.5 million 
tons of paper in 1955 and subtract the 9 
million tons reused; and say all sanitary 
tissue is destroyed via the sewer; and that 
paper which is stored in libraries and files 
eventually finds its way out where it could 
be collected, I think we would be able to 
hazard a guess that over 20 million tons 
of paper are burned each year. 

The 26 percent collected represents the 
wastepaper industry which now, according 
to the best estimates, is pushing the 10-mil- 
lion-ton mark in the consumption of waste- 
paper. 

Now, let’s take a look at this industry. 
Comparatively little money is spent in re- 
search and practically none on an organized 
associated basis to salvage this material. 

I do not in any manner wish to belittle 
the efforts of various companies and col- 
lectors who have energetically pursued the 
subject of increasing the use of wastepaper 
through research, whereby techniques and 
machinery have increased in quality as well 
as investment until today a deinking plant 
is really a pulp mill. On going through such 
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a plant, anyone who is familiar with a pulp 
mill will recognize that, if wastepaper is sub- 
stituted for wood chips, the two processes 
are quite similar: cooking, multistage bleach- 
ing, screening and, in some cases, a continu- 
ous process instead of the historical batch 
process. 

There is another similarity. At the pres- 
ent time the pulp mills are using woods 
which in the past were impossible to use. 
So, too, in producing white pulps from waste- 
paper we are now using types of paper which 
in the past had to be carefully sorted out. 
It is possible now to control the qualities of 
the finished wastepaper pulp in practically 
any phase of tests that you care to make, 
including strength. With the multiplicity 
of grades being sorted by the collectors at the 
present time,.this blending for quality, 
coupled with the advances in pulping, deink- 
ing and bleaching, produces a white pulp 
with controlled qualities as desired. 

The pulp producer has his contaminafion 
problems due to acts of nature: bark, cinders, 
knots, lignin, and so forth. The wastepaper 
pulp producer’s contamination problems are 
manmade. They consist of those materials 
put on the paper by the graphic arts people, 
or put into the paper by the paper mills 
themselves; and those materials which are 
added to the paper by paper converters, who 
may apply them in almost any manner. 

These additives are necessary to the growth 
and prosperity of the paper and paperboard 
industry without which markets would be 
very limited. Thanks are due to paper 
manufacturers, paper converters, and sup- 
pliers of chemicals, coatings, and plasti 
for widening the horizon of the industry. 

On the other hand, these additives must 
be coped with by the users of wastepaper. 
Great strides have been made by users of 
wastepaper, aided by producers of chemicals 
and equipment, in developing processes to 
remove these additives and prevent them 
from interfering with production of, or im- 
pairing the quality of, pulps derived from 
wastepaper. Only recently have we been 
smart enough to realize that the easiest and 
most economical way to accomplish our ob- 
jective is to change the additive itself, and 
thereby eliminate the difficulty. Even now, 
this has been accomplished “in some cases. 
Better late than never. 

Let me cite you a few successful é¢xamples. 
Less than 2 years ago, mills, printers; and 
converters were splicing paper with many 
kinds of adhesive mediums, all of which, 
when the waste was thrown back into the 
beaters, caused either specks in the finished 
paper or spots on the fourdrinier wire due 
to sticky substances. 

Through the efforts of the Waste Paper 
Utilization Council, of which I will have 
more to say later, adhesive manufacturers 
were alerted tothe problem. As a result, in 
a matter of months a splicing tissue was de- 
vised which is water soluble and yet adequate 
for use on nearly all presses and converting 
operations, including wet operations. Thus, 
this problem was eliminated. That Was a 
quick and fairly easy one. 

Another example. A hot melt plastic ma. 
terial was devised for binding magazines to- 
gether. It was used by one of the larger 
magazines, with a great apparent saving in 
cost, only to discover that it made their 
magazines absolutely useless as wastepaper, 
A& a result, they suffered the loss of the sal- 
vage value of their waste. In a great many 
cases, this waste is a large item in the profit 
and loss figure and sometimes equals their 
entire profit. Even today, these magazines 
must be thrown out because of the impossi- 
bility of identifying the good from the un- 
usable magazines. That mistake will plague 
us for the next 10 years. 

The bright side of this picture is that these 
mistakes are being caught rather rapidly, 
but they must be caught before they happen. 
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Otherwisé, I repeat, the collection system is 
contaminated with great loss to all con- 
cerned, including the producer of the waste. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association 
was formed and exists, among other reasons,” 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
the paper industry by means of cooperation 
and communication, scientifically and sta- 
tistically. It is a large complex organization 
with many divisions and subsidiaries. The 
wastepaper industry is in dire need of pro- 
moting similar objectives. It has made a 
start, but should expand and needs help to 
sell the idea, not only within itself, but 
among the industry in general, of doing the 
same type of thing as the A. P. & P. A. 

For years, a committee of T. A. P. P. I. has 
been active in a study of the problems in- 
volved in the de-inking of printed waste- 
paper. In 1956, this committee published 
the fruit of its work in the form of mono- 
graph No. 16, outlining the basic principles 
of the de-inking process. 

The committee is not resting on its laurels, 
but is setting up a research project to study 
the elimination of synthetic adhesives in 
de-inking processes. Other problems are to 
be dealt with in turn. 

In 1931, the Waste Paper Institute was 


‘formed as a division of the National As- 


sociation of Waste Material Dealers. 

Prior to this time, there were- only 10 
classifications of grades of wastepaper. 
Through the efforts of this institute, there 
are now 43 grades with definite specifications. 
This resulted in having grades produced 
which could be used for blending to achieve 
certain qualities in the finished pulp, as 
mentioned previously. 

In January 1953, the Waste Paper Utiliza- 
tion Council was formed here in New York 
through the efforts of the Materials Com- 
mittee of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. Its purpose was as follows: . 

1. To promote an increase in the use of 
wastepaper. 

2. To gather, organize and collate a biblio- 
graphy of information relating to the use of 
wastepaper. 

8..To study the technical problems en- 
countered because of the presence of various 
solids in wastepaper which interfere with 
the recovery of usable fibers therefrom; to 
determine where research is necessary in the 
solution of such problems; and from time to 
time, engage in special research projects 
in an endeavor to arrive at a solution thereof. 

4. To cooperate and consult with industry 
organizations and with individual business 
organizations having problems similar to 
those set forth above. 

5. To disseminate information concerning 
the use of wastepaper and the solution of 
the problems set forth above, to consuming 
members and associate members and to such 
other persons, firms and corporations as the 
executive committee of the council may from 
time to time determine. 

It has three classes of membership: regular 
membership which consists of the consuming 
mills; associate membership, which consists 
of the collectors, brokers and jobbers; and 
advisory members, which have to do with the 
graphic arts and other technical 
tions, such as adhesives and so forth. While 
this organization is not affiliated with the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, it has 
received a great deal of aid from it, partic- 
ularly in its formative stages. This assist- 
ance has been greatly appreciated. 

In spite of its youth and its very limited 
budget (around $40,000), its accomplish- 
ments have been phenomenal. Practically all 
of this has been done by effective com- 
munication. The aid received from its as- 
sociate, and particularly its advisory mem- 
bers in research work and in the prevention 
of contamination has been excellent. Due to 
the youth of this organization and budget 
limitations, it has not done much beyond 
the work of the fireman in “putting out fires.” 
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The basic need is in the virgin ficiq o» 
altering the concepts of many people i, 
order to effect changes in present mater,); 
which contaminate wastepaper. Let mo 
illustrate. The amount of pulp and pape, 
consumed in producing milk cartons -.. 
cream cartons, and similar items usin 
paraffin is tremendous. -I am convinced that 
with proper research @ noncontamina:in, 
plastic could be devised so that this mate. 








for pulp. Milk cartons have long, stron¢e 
fibers and would make a highly desirab). 
deinked pulp with little loss in processing 





and so command a good price as waste 


There is in Wisconsin a milk company using 
plastic-coated cartons. Unfortunately, they 


are not reusable. However, I believe the 
same thing could happen in this instance 
as happened in my earlier illustration of the 
hot-melt binding. The only work that has 
ever been done that I am informed of is an 
attempt at removal of the paraffin from waste 
with the idea of salvaging both the parafin 
and the fiber. This appears to be a very 


difficult technical problem and so far has 
not been successfully solved. 

The presence of contamination in waste 
paper and the expense of its removal is the 


chief item in the high cost of converting 
waste paper into pulp. This tends to limit 
the consumption of wastepaper by depress- 
ing its price in order to have it compete 
with virgin pulp. The cost of converting 
waste paper into pulp must be lowered in 
order to increase consumption and thus have 
a@ new incentive for collection of wastepaper. 

From the beginning printing was based on 
the use of a pigment and an absorbing and 


drying vehicle. The pigment was carbon and 
the vehicle linseed oil. The combination is 
still in use. Its chief virtue is that it is 
cheap. 

In order to deink papers printed in this 


manner, it is necessary to cook it with alkali 
and screen out the “fines,” including the car- 
bon. This alkali yellows the ground wood 
pulp, so we cannot deink newsprint. 

After many decades, we still use carbon 
and linseed oil. Is it impossible to devise a 
pigment and vehicle just as satisfactory as 
these, yet removable with a simple chemical 
in the beaters? Must we continue to burn 
thousands of tons of ground-wood papers? 
Do you doubt that research can solve this 
problem? I do not. 

If this could be accomplished, the waste 
newsprint and the finished product could 
both be produced close to the volume mar- 
kets of consumption, with great savings in 


freight. 
There is little hope of reducing the cost 
of converting appreciably except through the 


concept that all additives be such that they 
can be quickly and simply removed. That 
is, to me, the key which would enable the 
industry to pay more for waste and still be 
competitive with virgin pulp. The price paid 
for waste paper measures the volume saved. 
‘That is axiomatic. So much so that today 
wastepaper pickups are practically limited 
to large plants.which generate waste. This 
waste must be picked up even if the collector 
has to be paid to burn it. 

Bear in mind that while the trend of con- 
sumption of wastepaper has been upward, 
its proportion to consumption of wood pulp 
is downward. This trend should be reversed. 
Long-term economics dictates this. 

On the basis of the Stanford report for 
the United States and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association’s report on world per 
capita consumption, using straight line pro- 
jection, we arrive at a figure of 54 million 
tons of paper and paperboard for North 
America and about 88 million tons for the 
world in 1975. Realizing that North America 
is already an exporter of paper or pulp, and 
trying to visualize where this tonnage came 
from; it seems to me conclusively evident 
that we ought to begin to think about con- 
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servation in terms of greater reuse of our 
waste paper. Our misgivings in regard to 
adequate supplies of pulp for the future 
could be allayed if we could raise that figure 
of 26-percent salvage of wastepaper today 
to 52 percent. This figure could be further 
enhanced by eliminating contamination 
which prevents the reuse of paper. Inciden- 
tally, such an achievement would have the 
further advantage of saving some tax money 
py cutting down on the size of our trash 
incinerators and the volume of trash collec- 
a take great pride in our paper industry. 
We take great pride in the versatility of our 
product. Among other things, we brag about 
its usefulness and its economy. But let’s 
jook at the challenge presented by the use- 
fulness of paper, seeing the overall economy 
of the reuse Of waste paper. I submit, let’s 
nave “progress without contamination, for 


reuse. 








The Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


_ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, my home State of Indiana is in the 
very heart of grassroots America. People 
out there believe in the fundamentals on 
which this Nation was founded and has 
progressed. The same fundamentals 
guide them in their own personal €on- 
duct and in the management of their 
homes, their families, their lands, fheir 
businesses, and other activities with 
which they may be connected. 

A keystone of their philosophy, Mr. 
Speaker, is commonsense economy in all 
operations, whether in their homes or in 
the local, State, and national govern- 
ments they help to maintain. For a long 
time the people of Indiana have been 
worried about the national debt, about 
the size of our Federal budgets and many 
other problems incident to an ever-ex- 
panding Federal bureaucracy. 

When the budget for fiscal 1958 was 
proposed, a budget calling for Federal 
expenditures of $71.8 billion, these people 
literally “hit the ceiling.’”” Their de- 
mands for economy, for a downward re- 
vision of the budget, have poured into 
Washington from all corners of Indiana. 
My own mail from folks at home now is 
the heaviest it has been during my en- 
tire 17 years of service in this great body, 
and most of that mail demands budget 
cutting and a more realistic pattern of 
Federal spending. 

My eight Republican colleagues from 
Indiana are getting similar protests and 
in great quantities. ‘They share very 
deeply the concern of their constituents. 
They are experienced and conscientious 
Members ‘of this great Chamber, and 
they feel that substantial economies in 
this 1958 Federal budget can be effected 
and are very much in order. 

We Republican members of the Indi- 
ana House delegation recently met and 
drafted a statement expressing our be- 
lief that the budget can be reduced with- 
out damaging the economy or the secu- 
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rity of the country. Our delegation is 
committed to this drive for economy as 
the following statement will indicate: 


The Indiana Republican delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, aft- 
er careful study and evaluation, has unani- 
mously agreed that a substantial reduction 
of the $72-fllion Federal budget will be in 
the best interest of the people of the United 
States. 

It was further agreed that every proposed 
reduction in the budget, which does not cur- 
tail essential services or endanger the secu- 
rity of our country, will be supported. 

This action is in accord with the admoni- 
tion of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey that 
Congress exercise its independent control 
over Government spending. 

CHARLES A. HALLECK, 2d District; F. Jay 
Nimtz, 3d District; E. Ross Aparr, 4th 
District; JoHN V.,BEaMeERr, 5th District; 
Crect. M. HARDEN, 6th District; WiL- 
L1aAM G. Bray, 7th District; Eart WIL- 
son, 9th District; RaLpH Harvey, 10th 
District; CHaRLES B. BROWNSON, llth 
District. 





Inaction in Hungary Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of an article 
by Bishop Dwyer, of Reno, Nev., regard- 
ing the inaction of this country in the 
case of Hungary, and taken from the 
January 12 issue of the Tablet: 

Scores INACTION IN HuNGARY IssUE—RENO 

PRELATE DECLARES AMERICANS ARE LAzy 

AND INDIFFERENT 


(By Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer) 


Shakespeare’s phrase for it would be the 
“expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” It 
exactly describes the magnificence of Hun- 
gary and the ignominy of the rest of us. 

Here, for anyone who cares about such 
things, is the supreme example of heroism 
in our age, the test case of the meaning of 
Christendom, the most glorious vindication 
of the human spirit we have known. 

The classic instances, Thermopylae, Pick- 
ett at Gettysburg, the defense of the Alca- 
zar, fade as the stars before the mounting 
sun. Here is an expense of spirit so lavish 
as to enrich all history. 

But then, by contrast, our wasteland of 
shame.* We have cited all the prudential 
reasons why we should work through chan- 
nels; we have marshaled all the arguments 
for avoiding a world conflict of incalculable 
risks and dangers; we have even called upon 
the moral theologians to assure us that no 
revolution, however just, should be under- 
taken without reasonable hope of success; 
but the fact remains that while we have 
been talking a nation has been murdered. 


NOTHING BUT TALK 


Our shame is that we have been able to 
do nothing but talk. But it goes deeper 
than that. It lies in the fact that we have 
allowed ourselves to be maneuvered into our 
present embarrassment, and that we did so 
pretty well with our eyes open. 

It might have been foretold by anyone 
with a glimpse of vision that the precise 
concatenation of circumstances we accepted 
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would produce the precise results we now so 
grievously deplore. 

There would have been no need for a 
prophet; a mathematician would have done 
as well. William Lloyd Garrison’s burning 
words, “A covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell,” may have been abolitionist 
rhetoric, but they could well serve as a plain 
unvarnished statement of what we let our- 
selves in for when we signed on the dotted 
line at Yalta. 

BLAME SHARED BY ALL 


There is not much point now in trying to 
foist the total blame for the great sellout on 
certain individuals, living and dead. If we 
were to assess it completely, we might have 
to go back much farther than the hypotheti- 
cal rivet in grandfathers’ neck. Blame Karl 
Marx for Stalin, blame Mr. Secretary Cecil 
for Winston Churchill, blame William James 
for F. D. R. 

It is a line of reasoning which obviously 
gets nowhere, for the simple reason that it 
ignores the blunt fact of personal respon- 
sibility. 

If there is blame to be assessed, it is te be 
shared by all of us. We consented to the 
fact. We were too lazy, or too indifferent, or 
too occupied with making money to bother 
our heads about it. 

We consented to a world half free and half 
slave, and we entered into a compact with the 
slave power which literally bound us to the 
maintenance of that peculiar institution over 
one-quarter of the habitable globe. 

We dressed it up with pious phraseology, 
of course, to placate the ghost of Father 
Abraham, and we even (God forgive us) 
talked about the new types of collective de- 
mocracy. We knew what we were doing. 
Now we are paying the price. 


IDEALS BLASPHEMED 


Not that we are suffering physically. Our 
gas supply is not rationed, our cities are in- 
tact, our holiday crowds are not being ma- 
chinegunned. Al] these things are happen- 
ing in Hungary, and Hungary is a long 
way off. 

But we are suffering in our conscience. It 
comes home to us that this is actually the 
result of our doing. We have blasphemed the 
ideals that are the most sacred inheritance 
of America, and now they rise up like blood- 
stained furies to haunt us. 

We open our gates to 25,000 Hungarian 
refugees, and every one of them is a living 
reproach to the criminal stupidity that 
ruined them. 


In a few more days we will celebrate the 
Christmas of 1956. We will sing the old 
carols, recalling the eternal hope of peace 
on earth to men of good will. We will salve 
our conscience with the reflection that if 
there is precious little peace and even less 
of good will, we at least are not wholly to 
blame, and even if we were, there is nothing 
we can do about it. Which is, precisely, to 
miss the entire meaning of Christmas. 

For the whole point of Christ’s coming 
is that we are to blame for our sins and 
that we are responsible for the world we live 
in. The Nativity was not a sentimental 
gesture for our comfort but the divine 
answer to our absolute need for salvation. 
Christ came not as a gentle visionary but 
as the supreme realist to change the face 
of the earth. 

Christianity is actually far less theory 
than it is the stern practice which places 
the burden of justice and charity exactly 
where it belongs, in the hands of each in- 
dividual. Our Christmas joy would neces- 
sarily be incomplete were even one human 
soul denied its God-given liberty. With 
Hungary in agony and haif of Christendom 
ensalved this is a Christmas more of hope 
than of joy. May that hope come quickly, 
as the day star from on high. 
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Resolution in Support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time legislation has been pro- 
posed to permit the many self-employed 
professional people of this country to 
establish retirement income plans which 
most of the citizens of the Nation now 
enjoy. 

Up to this time the Congress has not 
provided for any arrangement which en- 
ables our professional people to partici- 
pate in such a plan. I believe that the 
failure to recognize the need for equity 
of such legislation is a discriminatory 
condition. 

I have received recommendations from 
numerous of my constitutents who are in 
professional fields suggesting that they 
be permitted to establish retirement in- 
come plans or funds for themselves as 
individuals under the same tax equities 
that are now provided for the benefici- 
aries of corporation-sponsored plans. 
May I point out further that this would 
relieve the professions of this discrim- 
inatory tax inequity and permit them to 
establish savings funds which would sub- 
stantially foster the anti-inflationary 
policies of the Federal Government. 

I quote herewith the resolution offered 
in this connection by the Illinois State 
Dental Society, to wit: 

Whereas the members of the Illinois State 
Dental Society feel that it is unjust and in- 
equitable for the self-employed not to be 
granted tax equality with the employees of 
corporations ih connection with amounts 
contributed to retirement and pension plans: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Illinois 
State Dental Society do favor the principle 
of the Jenkins-Keogh proposals, H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10, to give self-employed individuals 
comparable rights to tax savings on amounts 
contributed to voluntary pension or retire- 
ment programs to those enjoyed by corporate 
officials and employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Illi- 
nois State Dental Society urges the 85th 
Congress to act favorably and promptly upon 
this proposal. \ 


May I add that the Chicago Dental 
Society has also prepared a similar reso- 
lution adopted by its board of directors 
urging the support of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, which fellows: 

Whereas self-employed persons such as the 
members of our profession are not permitted 
to realize the tax benefits that are available 
under the Internal Revenue Code to officers 
and employees of corporations with respect 
to funds placed in private pension and re- 
tirement programs; and. 

Whereas this is patently an unjust dis- 
crimination; and . 

Whereas the recently proposed H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10 introduced by Representative Jzen- 
KINS, Republican, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive Kzocu, Democrat, of New York, embody 
the principles that have underlain similar 
bills introduced by these two men in the 
past several years and gained the approba- 
tion and support of both major parties, of 
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the President, of our leading tax authorities 
and millions of self-employed persons; and 
Whereas we feel that the plan has been 
instituted in other countries and found 
workable and feasible and because it is a 
sound program of saving and providing for 
future retirement funds which is of advan- 
tage to the country at large as .well as the 
particular individuals involved; be it 
~ Resolved, That the Chicago Dental Society 
support the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, 
sometimes referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh 
proposal and urges the Congress to enact it 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
other Members of this Congress will ap- 
preciate the need and justice of such 
legislation and will wholeheartedly sup- 
port these bills wHen they are reported 
out of committee. 





What Can Be Done To Lighten Work- 
load of Congressmen? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, hereto- 
fore granted, I am pleased to insert here- 
with a copy of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Monday, March 4, 1957, 
issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
one of the fine daily newspapers of my 
district. It is felt that the Members of 
Congress will derive some satisfaction 
from the fact that there are others who 
realize that the life of a Congressman is 
a difficult one: 

Wat Can BE Done To LIGHTEN WoRKLOAD 
or CONGRESSMEN? : 

Only a casual following of Washington 
news should be enough to bring realization 
that our Congressmen face.a tremendous 
workload. Many Americans must wonder 
how Senators and Representatives prepare 
themselves to pass upon the numerous mat- 
ters which come befcre them. The lawmak- 
ers themselves well realize they are often 
hard put to it in trying to do that. 

The Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee recently reported that Senators are 
overburdened with work. This group said 
its studies showed that between January 5 
and July 27, 1955, 7,250 legislative proposals 
were considered in committee meetings. It 
is in such sessions, the report pointed out, 
that more than 90 percent of the work in the 
legislative process is done. 

But on most of the days in this period 
the Senate itself met for an average of 6 
hours daily. 

Of course, besides Senate and House meet- 
ings and committee gatherings, many other 
demands are made on the time of Congréss- 
men. They need much private study. They 
must try to keep up with conditions espe- 
cially affecting their constituents. They have 
many callers. They have much correspond- 
ence. They ought to have recreation and 
exercise. They have social obligations. 

How well members stand up to all these 
demands is impressive. 

Of course, the committee system is essen- 
tial. Obviously every cannot 
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In the whole process, naturally, law: ikergs 
come to have especially broad knowledro .+ 
certain subjects. Much reliance is placeg ‘- 
such knowledge. 

Even so, great numbers of proposals even. 
tually must be voted on by Members of sen. 
ate and House generally. Of course, they a) 
desire to be as well informed as Possible 
How can efforts to that end best be pursueq> 

Every Member must, of course, strive 
to solve his own problems in this regarg 
as well as he can. How can a conscientious 
Member avoid much stress and anxiety jp 
striving to do so? : 

The Senate Government Operating Com. 
mittee recommended consideration of pos- 
sible Senate rule changes so that more time 
would be available for committee work. 

“The committee feels,” it said, “that, in 
view of this situation, appropriate action 
should be considered in order to develop a 
better balance of time between sessions of 
the Senate and committee members so as to 
speed up, improve and bring about better 
coordination of the legislative process.” 

The committee recalled that Congress in 
1946 considered a study group’s recommenda- 
tion that the Senate and House meet every 
second day instead of daily, as it now does 
in many weeks. 

We agree that fresh consideration shoulq 
be given to this whole problem. We don't 
think any complete solution is going to be 
found. In the nature of things, our Con- 
gressmen are bound to carry heavy loads, 
But things can be done to improve procedures 
and rules. Fewer full meetings of Senate 
and House may be feasible and conceivably 
could help a lot. 





Timely Salute to a World on Wheels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the maxim, “dis- 
tance lends enchantment,” but today I 
would like to paraphrase that with: 
“distance sometimes lends distortion.” 
For I submit that all too often we lose 
sight of what reciprocal trade really 
means to nations less fortunate than 
ours. 

I was reminded of this recently by an 
unusual advertisement which appeared 
in the Detroit newspapers. The adver- 
tisement, entitled “Timely Salute to a 
World on Wheels,” appeared on behalf 
of the Watchmakers of Switzerland, 4 
trade group representing the Swiss watch 
industry. It pays tribute to our great 
automotive industry and to the techno- 
logical skills with which we have consist- 
ently produced the very finest automo- 
biles. In: the words of the advertise- 
nient, the industry’s new cars have been 
winning “a paean of praise for automo- 
tive’ genius that is purely American.” 


The Swiss watchmakers 
contend that the superiority of our cars 
of the industry’s fierce 
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spur that inspires the desire to make only 

the best. Although typically American, 

the zeal to do it better is found equally 
jn other lands, too. 

As a Member representing the in- 
dustrial section of Michigan, home State 
of our great car and truck industries, I 
am naturally pleased to see this recogni- 
tion by a foreign trade group. However, 
it is not pride alone but a sense of our 
own self-interest which compels me to 
speak on the subject. For Michigan has 
an abiding and profitable relationship 
with Switzerland and trade statistics 
prove that so does every other State in 
the Union. 

With the exception of New York, 
Michigan sells more products and goods 
to the Swiss than any other State; 
switzerland purchases about $15 million 
worth of Michigan goods yearly, includ- 
ing machinery, metals, metal goods, 
autos, and trucks. And it is worth 
noting that the Swiss buy our products 
with cold cash—in fact, she is our best 
cash customer in all Europe. 

The principle of sound commercial re- 
lations with other nations is not new to 
us, of course. In a very real sense 
America owes its existence as a strong 
and independent nation to the concept 
of free trade. Our Founding Fathers, 
concerned with our economic growth in 
the critical years following the Revolu- 
tion, laid down the basic tenet that fav- 
orable and friendly commercial dealings 
with other lands spelled economic pros- 
perity, independence, and peace for our 
country. In our own time we can point 
to the reciprocal trade policies formu- 
lated and developed by Cordell Hull, and 
others, as the logical continuance of 
those farsighted trade principles. 

A true yardstick of the value of our 

"reciprocal trade program is eloquently 
demonstrated by the trade growth be- 
tween United States and Switzerland 
since the Reciprocal Trade Treaty was 
signed in 1936. In the previous year our 
trade with the Swiss amounted to only 
$7 million; It has since jumped 2,200 
percent, with the Swiss buying a half- 
billion dollars or more from us in the 
last decade. In the first 11 months of 
1956 Switzerland sold $150 million in 
goods and products to us; they pur- 
chased $191 4nillion worth of American 
products in return. Thus, in terms of 
what this means to both peoples—a bet- 
ter standard of living, a happier way of 
life—the reciprocal trade concept stands 
as a basic necessity in our way of life. 

But there are those who seek to sub- 
vert this tried and proven trade prac- 
tice to their own narrow interests. In 
Switzerland’s case a powerful group of 
protectionists has inspired our Govern- 
ment to impose a series of restrictive and 
punitive measures against Swiss watch 
imports. Beginning with the 50 per- 
cent watch tariff increase in 1954, this 

protectionist campaign has now culmi- 
hated in the demand that watch quotas 
be instituted, under the highly question- 
able premise that our watch industry re- 
it is essential to defense. =o " 

We should all be seriously concerned 
With this flouting of our official trade 
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position of tradé no aid, because it is far 
from an isolated case. A survey by the 
respected Journal of Commerce reveals 
that in 1955 more than 11 percent of 
Western Europe’s exports to the United 
States faced trade restrictions. We 
challenged $257 million worth of ship- 
ments of the total exports of $2,293 mil- 
lion from Western Europe’s 13 countries. 
English woolens and bikes, German 
clocks, French woolens, Italian cheese— 
these and other items faced our trade 
barriers aimed at their exclusion in 1955. 

Recent amendments to our trade laws 
reflect this dangerous appeasement of 
the high-tariff forces within our country. 
The peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
visions, the essentiality amendment, the 
quotas 6n woolens and cottons, the tar- 
iff increases on watches and bicycles— 
all imposed in the belief that they will 
alleviate whatever ills our correspond- 
ing industries are suffering from—do 
untold harm to our allies and the other 
friendly nations overseas. 

It would be something less than naive, 
however, to expect these countries to 
face our trade harassments without 
some action in return. In a word: re- 
taliation. 

Already there are indications that the 
west European nations are joining to- 
gether to protect their commercial trade 
against tariff restrictions. I refer to 
their current activities to form a common 
market, in which the member nations 
will enjoy very low, and, eventually, no 
tariff restrictions on their exports to 
each other. 

And in a more specific instance, last 
July the French Parliament passed a law 
which levies an annual tax of 100,000 
francs, or $287, on automobiles with 16 
fiscal horsepower and over. Signifi- 
cantly, the tax affects mostly American- 
made automobiles in France. It should 
be noted without comment that we pro- 
tested to the French that the tax was 
discriminatory, but to no avail. 

Representing Michigan, I am espe- 
cially concerned over these recent devel- 
opments because our auto industry will 
be among the first to be affected by a 
high tariff war. One need not be a gen- 
ius in economics to realizes that this 
kind of action opens the way to trade 
discord and hardship for all parties. 

The Swiss watchmakers’ ad implies 
that only through the pressure of free 
competition will 4 product be forced to 
compete at its very best—to the benefit 
of consumer, industry, and nation. I 
am in complete agreement with this 
viewpoint. I say that a superior product, 
be it a watch, bicycle, automobile, or 
whatever, should not be penalized for 
the very thing that~makes it note- 
worthy—namely, its excellence. 

. In the area of economic trade, I find 
the golden rule to be quite applicable— 
let us‘*do unto our trading partners as 
we would have them do unto us. From 
World War II we gained the lesson that 
we cannot live in political isolation. To- 
day it is equally essential that we learn 


we cannot live in economic separation © 


either. 
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It Is a Matter of Simple Justice to the 
Colleges of the Nation That the Federal 
Government Pay at Least a Part of the 
Cost of Providing Facilities for the 
ROTC Program 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently introduced as H. R. 3419 a 
bill which I believe merits the study and 
support of all Members of the House. 

This bill would strengthen our officer- 
training system for the Armed Forces, 
and also greatly help more than 300 of 
our colleges and universities meet their 
pressing-demands for space and faéil- 
ities. 

The legislation would provide Federal 
aid for the construction of Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps facilities at the more 
than 300-colleges and universities—pub- 
lic and private—which maintain ROTC 
units of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

At present the Federal Government— 
which relies on the ROTC as its princi- 
pal source of officers, both for the Reg- 
ular and Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces—pays no part of the cost 
of supplying classrooms, office space, drill 
fields, storage space, and the like for this 
program. 

The colleges are responsible for con- 
struction, repairs, and maintenance of 
all facilities, storage space for supplies 
and equipment and, in the case of the 
Army, for providing personnel to have 
custody of the equipment. 

The armed services furnish only mili- 
tary instructional personnel, textbooks, 
and equipment. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
Members of the House to know that a 
survey conducted in late 1955, through 
the cooperation of 5 associations of col- 
leges and universities, revealed that the 
ROTC program was then using space 
valued at more than 190 millions of 
dollars in our colleges and universities. 

This was on the basis of full-time use 
of space. 

This is a conservative figure as a few 
institutions did not respond to the 
survey. 

The same survey also showed that be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the institutions re- 
porting graduated nearly 135,000 stu- 
dents from the ROTC program of all 
services. 

Of these, more than 71,000 completed 
the Army ROTC program for commis- 
sioning. More than 51,000 the Air Force 
program and more than 11,500 the Naval 
ROTC program. These, again are con- 
servative figures. 

All these young men assumed an obli- 
gation to serve from 2 to 3 years in the 
armed services and most of them did so 
serve. 

Aside from the comparatively small 
number in the Navy’s Holloway plan pro- 
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gram which pays the tuition fees and 
subsistence of its students, none of these 
men received any support from the Fed- 
eral Government during the first 2 years 
of their program and approximately $30 
a month during the academic year in 
the last 2 years. 

The colleges supplied all instruction, 
except that in military subjects in addi- 
tion to all facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no possible con- 
troversy or difference of opinion about 
Federal aid to education involved in 
H. R. 3419. 

It is a matter of simple justice that the 
Federal Government pay at least part of 
the cost of providing facilities for a pro- 
gram which supplies most of the officers 
for the National Defense Establishment, 
Regular and: Reserve. 

We all know of the tremendous prob- 
Iems our colleges and universities face 
in providing facilities and staffs to meet 
present and future needs. 

We are all concerned about the short- 
ages in science, engineering, and other 
critical fields. 

Enrollment in these fields has been 
increasing sharply, I am happy to say, 
in the past 3 years. : 

Both the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission and the Engineering Manpower 
Commission now say that the most acute 
problem is not one of arousing the in- 
terest of potential science, engineering, 
and other students, but of providing fa- 
cilities for their instruction and staffs 
to teach them. 

All types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation involved in the ROTC program 
are united in the support of legislation 
for the general purposes indicated in 
H. R. 3419. 

Late in 1955, the American Council on 
Education conducted a poll of ROTC in- 
stitutions of all services which was joint- 
ly sponsored by the council, the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, the Association 
of American Colleges, State Universities 
Association, and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Ninety-five percent of all institutions 
expressing an opinion were in favor of 
ROTC facilities legislation. 

It has been approved in principle by 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the 
Depertment of Defense and by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force separately. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
one or two features of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 3419, as introduced, provides that 
Federal funds would be available to 
match up to 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction of ROTC facilities, 

Some institutions feel that the Federal 
Government should pay 100 percent of 
the cost for such a national defense pro- 
gram. 

My bill does not carry a retroactive 
feature. 

I understand that some institutions 
believe that the legislation should be ret- 
roactive to 1945 when the Navy in in- 
stalling its present ROTC program, made 
a commitment to seek legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid for half the cost of the 
facilities the colleges were asked to con- 
struct or furnish. 
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The arguments pro amd con on these 
points can be considered by the Armed 
Services Committee and this House dur- 
ing hearings on the legislation and a 
decision reached as to what should be 
done. 

My personal opinion is that the legis- 
lation should be made retroactive by 
suitable amendments. 

I am unaware of any disagreement as 
to the general merits of the legislation in 
some form. 

We have a well-established policy of 
providing aid for training facilities for 
our Reserve components and we should 
have such a policy in respect to the facil- 
ities for training officers for the Reserve 
and Regular components. 

If this legislation is adopted the col- 
leges and universities will still be carry- 
ing a major portion of the cost of the 
ROTC program by providing mainte- 
nance and upkeep of facilities and all 
instruction except that of a strictly mili- 
tary nature. 

At the service academies the Federal 
Government pays 100 percent of the cost 
of training officers. 

The cost of this legislation will not be 
high and will be spread out over a period 
of years. 

Survey results indicate that on a 
matching basis the cost would not ex- 
ceed an average of $10 million a year 
over a period of 8 or 9 years even if a 
retroactive feature were included in the 
bill. 

We have already authorized $500 mil- 
lion for Reserve facilities and legislation 
is pending to raise this to $750 million. 

I hope sincerely that the Department 
of Defense will provide an early and fav- 
orable report on this legislation in order 
that it may have full consideration by 
the Armed Services Committee at an 
early date. 


Your Finest Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. .Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, February 20, 1857, 
in the Rick Hotel in the city of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce of Nash and Edgecombe 
Counties held a joint meeting. This 
meeting was unique in that perhaps it 
was the first time that several junior 


chambers of commerce had met in joint . 


session for the purpose of awarding dis- 
tinguished service awards to young men 
who had distinguished themselves in the 


‘field of public service. Special and se- 


lect committees were appointed and 
charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing the young man of a particular com- 
munity who had rendered great and dis- 
tinguished service in his community dur- 
ing the year 1956. We have 4 junior 
chambers of commerce in the 2 counties. 
One is located in my home town of Nash- 
ville, N. C., the others are in Spring Hope, 


Ma rch ? 


Rocky Mount, and Tarboro. As trange 
as it may seem, when the selection of 
the secret committee had been mage 
public and the names had been an. 
nounced, one was a preacher, one was q 
lawyer, one was a doctor, and one was 8 
farmer. The place of the meetinc was 
ideal for the reason that the city of 
Rocky Mount is located in both Nash anq 
Edgecombe Counties. The main street js 
the dividing line between the two coy. 
ties and incidentally between two con. 
gressional districts. The young men re. 
ceiving the distinguished service awarg, 
have all rendered such outstanding ang 
distinguished public service that thei; 
selections met with enthusiasm and ap. 
proval. All of them have rendered greg} 
public service in many activities and en. 
deavors which have reflected great creqit 
upon themselves, their families, and thei; 
communities. I am certain that these 
fine young men will continue to make 
great and grand contributions to the 
welfare of the people of the communities 
in which they live. I commend and con. 
gratulate them upon their splendiq 
achievement. 

Frequently, on such occasions people 
prominent in the political life of either 
State or Nation are invited to deliver 
the principal address, but for this great 
meeting the program committee selected 
a very fine representative of industry, 
Mr, Merritt D. Hill, general manager of 
the tractor and implement division of 
the Ford Motor Co. At the awards ban- 
quet Mr. Hill delivered one of. the finest 
speeches I have ever heard, and I take 
great pleasure in presenting this 
Splendid speech to the Members of Con- 
gress in the hope that it may be read 
by people throughout the Nation. The 
speech was well prepared and extra- 
ordinarily well delivered’ The title of . 
the speech was “Your Finest Invest- 
ment.” . 

On behalf of all the people of both 
Nash and Edgecombe Counties, I want 
to thank Merritt D. Hill, of the Ford 


' Motor Co., which he so well and ably 


represents, for having accepted our in- 
vitation to visit our State and to deliver 
the principal speech at this very unique 
meeting. The banquet hall was packed 
and jammed and everyone present and 
all of those who listened oyer the radio 
will long remember this splendid ad- 
dress. 
Your FPrvest INVESTMENT 

(By Merritt D. Hill, general manager, tractor 

and implement division, Ford Motor 

Co.) 

Thank you very much, Mr. Davenport, 
for your introduction and for the many 
other kindnesses which you and your com- 
mittee have shown. 

We have so many people in our organi- 
zation who speak so warmly and enthusias- 
tically about Nash County and the fine peo- 
ple of Nashville and Rocky Mount that to- 
night I am a stranger who feels right at 
home. 

Back in 1950, a fine motion picture was 
made in Nash County and the premiere of 
that picture was one of the most unusual 
ever . It was a picture about agri- 
culture and about farm folks and how they 
were progressing under the guidance of the 
land-grant colleges. So instead of holding 
the premiere in a big city before an audi- 
ence of top Government officials, it was 
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gecided to keep the premiete in character 
with the picture. And it was held near 
the site where part of the picture was 
flmed—in Nashville. And the Government 
officials were brought to Nashville. 

Unfortunately I could not atend. It was 
decided that someone had to stay home and 
keep shop. And I was stuck. But I was 
told that you folks in this area turned in 
a tremendous job. Our people still say that 

ou want to experience. cooperation and 
hospitality of the highest order, you need 
jook no further than Nash County, N. C. 
gome 15,000 folks came to town that day 
to see the tremendous parade that your 
jocal committees organized and to see and 
near a star-studded official group headed 
py Congressman Cootzy, the Secretary of 
agriculture, several governors, and scores 
of other Washington dignitaries. 

Dearborn Motors Corp., which enjoyed this 
ane cooperation from you during the pre- 
miere for Waves of Green, no longer is in 
the farm machinery business. Those ac- 
tivities have been taken over by the tractor 
and implement division of Ford Motor Co. 
But there are many now in the Ford or- 


‘ ganiaztion who recall with pleasure the 


areawide wave of cooperation and en- 
thusiasm which was extended to that very 
successful and pleasant film premiere “nearly 
7 years ago. ; 

A year ago last June, a favorite son of 
North Carolina came up to Michigan and 
participated in the ceremonies dedicating the 
farm machinery research and engineering 
center which we were opening up near Birm- 
ingham. i 

In a speech made before Henry Ford and 
others in a large group of leaders in busi- 
ness and industry, he did quite a selling 
job on his favorite subject. 

I do not need to tell you folks that when 
Congressman Harotp Coo._ey winds up and 
takes off on the subject of keeping the record 
straight about American agriculturé, he really 
lays it on the line. And I am sure you know 
him well enough to make a sizable bet that 
he would not overlook the opportunity to 
touch on one or two Democratic points for 
the benefit of that largely Republican au- 
dience. And you would have won that bet. 

But the burden of what Congressman 
Cootey had to say that night transcended all 
party lines and interests. He put forth most 
eloquently the need for a public-relations 
program for agriculture, the need for all 
friends of American agriculture to join ef- 
forts in seeing to it that the public had a 
better understanding of the farmers’ key 
role in our way of life. 

And those of us in that audience that 
night felt that his message pointed up a 
great national need. In fact, action on a 
number of the points he suggested already 
has been taken. 

Tonight, it is my pleasuree to return the 
visit of your genial and able Congressman 
and talk with you on another subject that 
transcends political parties, regional pref- 
erences, or even national interests. 

Tonight I would like to talk with you about 
your finest investment. First, let me say 
that while I lost one of the prime requisites 
for membership in the junior chamber of 
commerce nearly 20 years ago, the years have 
served to strengthen one conviction which 
I have always held. And that is, there is 
nothing that cannot be done, and done bet- 
ter, by your generation than it has ever 
been done by a previous generation. 

At a time when America’s industrial 
might, her electronic machines, her match- 
less econemic expansion are demanding more 
and keener leadership manpower, we can be 
thankful indeed for organizations like the 
junior chamber of commerce. It is here 
that young men have ample opportunity to 
stow and into the kinds of leaders 
that our Nation must have. 
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Tonight, as you present the Man of the 
Year awards, you symbolize a new aware- 
ness that business as usual is not enough. 
You recognize the close relationship -be- 
tween business achievement and community 
service. 

The Jaycee program has been summed up 
by the phrase, “Young men learning civic 
consciousness through constructive action.” 

Young men—young in the sense of having 
reached maturity yet still being youthful in 
the world of the community and in the world 
of business. You are members of the only 
comparable organization in the world which 
stresses youth as its umique characteristic. 

Young men learning—learning skills and 
habits in the Jaycees that will serve you well 
for the rest of your’lives. The continuing 
education you get through this organization 
will be one of your most treasured assets. 

Young men learning civic consciousness. 
Graduates of the Jaycees are noted for be- 
coming leaders in all phases of civic activity. 

And when you learn through constructive 
action, you put your lessons to work. You 
learn to build up, rather than tear down. 
Throughout the world, members of the Jay- 
cees are recognized as specialists in getting 
things done—and getting them done well. 

In short, we might say that effective par- 
ticipation in the Jaycee program can equip 
you to make your finest investment. 

How do you go about making your finest 
investment? 

It’s very simple. ‘Those being honored here 
tonight, as well as some of the rest of you, 
already have paid the first installment. 

Stated simply it is this: Invest your life in 
the lives around you. It’s a short phrase, 
but it encompasses virtually every decent and 
worthwhile motive of mankind. Invest your 
life in the lives around you. 

Our very presence at this event tonight is 
testimony that this principle has made great 
strides in the business life of this Nation. 
Most of yow represent a business firm, a firm 
that recognizes that as a Jaycee you can 
make a stronger contribution to life in your’ 
community. Your membership attests . to 
that. — ' 

Just as isolationism is a thing of the past 
for our Nation, so is the viewpoint that busi- 
ness has no responsibilities outside of the 
profit and loss ledger. Our society is too 
closely interwoven, our business, our recrea- 
tion, our civic, and our worship ties are too 
intertwined to permit anything resembling 
complete independence of action and. in- 
terest. 

Farsighted men who are leaders in our 
professional, industrial, and business fields 
recognize this interlacing of interest. And 
they have been moving more and more in 
the direction of actively supporting such 
basic institutions as our educational system, 
our hospitals, the agencies which support 
our health and welfare programs, and, yes, 
constructive politics. 

Perhaps it is on the community level where 
this new awareness of corporate citizenship 
is most apparent. Any businessman who 
sincerely wants the good will and respect of 
the community in which he operates must 
earn that good will by being a good citizen 
“and a good neighbor in that community. 

Ford Motor Co. considers this activity so 
important that we have established 45 com- 
munity relations committees composed of the 
top company managers in cities where the 
company has sales or production operations. 
The job of these men is to see that Ford 
Motor Co. plays its part—financial and other- 
wise—in maintaining and improving the wel- 
fare ef the entire community. Our people 
are encouraged to become active in civic af- 
fairs, to joint worthwhile organizations, and 
to provide leadership, if it is wanted, for 
various community projects. 

Today, business has a golden opportunity 
to demonstrate that it has a heart and a 
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conscience. Many companies have devel- 
oped elaborate programs of civic aid. 

In Chicago, the Marshall Field department 
store has a special vice president in charge 
of civic affairs. 

In Houston, each year the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. lends a full-time staff of 100 
Humble employees to help organize the 
united fund drive. 

In Seattle, Boeing Airplane Co. lends six 
of its bright young executives to the Seattle 
Community Chest. The company pays their 
salaries for the 3 months spent in organizing 
plant solicitation drives. 

In Atlanta, Richard H. Rich, head of the 
city’s major department store, keeps a care- 
ful check on how active in civic affairs are 
his supervisory people. “The minute a man 
or woman becomes a supervisor,” said Rich, 
“we urge him to get into civic work. We be- 
lieve it is part of good leadership to be a good 
citizen.” 

Out in Los Angeles, Vic Carter, a hardware 
merchant and banker, was so busy that he 
had to make a choice. And that was, either 
cut down his civic activities or his business. 
His decision—he sold one:of his business in- 
terests to allow him more time for com- 
munity affairs. 

Gentlemen of the business world, don’t let 
anyone in this age of enlightened business- 
men get away with the general accusation 
that business has no heart and no conscience. 

The battle is by no means over. There un- 
doubtedly remains a small, hardheaded mi- 
nority of businessmen who have not yet seen 
the light. And almost 4s bad are the letter- 
headers—the fellows-who believe they have 
fulfilled their civic obligations by lending 
their name to civic programs without lend- 
ing their time and interest. But we can be 
grateful that they are in the minority. 

In recent years there has been a noticeable 
and welcome increase in the numbers of 
young men who are sharing the load, and 
experiencing the warm satisfaction of civic 
service. And tonight we certainly have with 
us this area’s finest examples of young men 
who are serving their community. , 

I am sure that both you and the firms you 
represent have learned that civic service pays 
dividends far beyond its contributions to 
your community. You have found that it 
gives you invaluable experience, that you 
have an opportuntiy to meet top people on 
@ common ground, and that you have learned 
to talk and think on your feet and to meet 
people easily. These are the byproducts of 
civic service. These are extra dividends from 
your finest investment. 

Your officers tell me that a No. 1 program 
of the Jaycees in this area is to help bring 
new industry into this section of the country. 

I am confident that already you have ex- 
plored the possibilities of cooperation with 
other organizations and firms which also have 
an interest in such a program. Such firms 
as the local light and power companies and 
railroads often are willing to contribute 
money and manpower. In Michigan, we have 
an industrial development commission which 
serves to coordinate efforts to attract indus- 
try. But often it is the spark of enthusiasm 
from an organization such as yours that is 
required to ignite the flame of progress. 

The technique that seems to work, judg- 
ing by the progress made in other States such 
as Georgia and Florida, is that of coordinated 
effort. Attracting industry involves a broad- 
gage promotion and advertising program. 
And to be done on any scale designed to get 
substantial coverage, requires a first-rate job 
of organization and coordination. 

Frankly, I am no expert on new plant lo- 
cations. This has come to be a very exact~- 
ing science involving exhaustive studies. 
But I can tell youthis. There is no more im- 
portant characteristic of a good industrial 
location than the business climate of that 
community. And the most important ele- 
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ment of the business climate is people. 
people. 

And I don’t mean simply how many people 
there are to supply the labor needs. I mean, 
how do the people feel toward industry; how 
do they feel toward their community? Is it 
a well-adjusted, progressive community with 
a proud record of accomplishment as a com- 
munity? 

It seems to me that by the attitudes in- 
dicated in this group tonight, in the high 
regard in which you hold public service and 
community spirit, you most certainly have, 
or can have, a business climate that would be 
most attractive. 

Let’s look at another area in which busi- 
ness is demonstrating that it has a heart and 
a conscience. I nefer to the vital field of 
education. 

Within the memory of many of us in this 
room there was a day in which a majority of 
business firms felt that the taxes they paid 
more than covered their responsibilities for 
educating our young people. 

Today, the tax money still fows. But no 
thinking business man believes that he has 
no further obligation to education. He 
knows that a better educated America means 
higher standards of living that will require 
more and more of the goods he produces. 
He knows that his business operations of to- 
morrow and the day after tomerrow will be 
only as efficient and as progressive as are the 
people who operate it—the educated people 
who operate it. 

I am very proud of a recent step taken 
by Ford Motor Co, when it gave Henry Ford’s 
home, Fair Lane, the surrounding grounds 
and a sum of $6.5 million to the University 
of Michigan. It will be used for the crea- 
tion of a branch of the university in Dear- 
born. 

This gift is unique in the annals of Amer- 
ican education. It is an excellent example 
of the steadily increasing cooperation among 
business, government, and education. 

The third area of citizenship in which 
business has an important stake is politics. 

A young bachelor friend of mine is quite 
a politician—in a rather specialized sense 
of the word. Some time ago I walked into 
an airport terminal and found him feeding 
quarters into one of those machines that 
automatically issues $5,000 insurance policies 
for anyone making a flight. 

“What’s the idea of taking out all those 
insurance policies?” I asked. “You aren’t 
even married.” 

“I always do this when I take an air trip,” 
he explained. “I send a $5,000 insurance 
policy to each of my girl friends, naming 
her as my sole heir. You'd be surprised 
how well I make out with those girls when 
I take them on dates next time I’m in town.” 

His is not the type of politics that I rec- 
ommend to men in business. I refer to a 
deep concern for good, responsible govern- 
ment. And while a company as such may 
choose not to take sides in local issues, cer- 
tainly as an individual the modern business- 
man will want to take an active role in 
deciding the issues of the day. And he will 
encourage his associates to make their voices 
heard in politics. With government reach- 
ing into just about every facet of business 
as well es personal life, he can and should 
do no less. 

It is one area in which his interest and 
his efforts can be used to insure that our 
hard-won American ideals will not succumb 
to indifference and inaction. 

The sooner that American businessmen 
learn that politics is not a nasty word, or a 
sleazy game played only in smoke-filled 
rooms, the more healthful for the growth 
of business will be the political climate. 

Way back in 370 B. C. the Greek philoso- 
pher Plato wrote in his The Republic, “The 
punishment that the wise suffer who refuse 
to take part in the govermmens is to live 
under the government of worse men.” 


Yes, 
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And in our own time, over 2,000 years 
later, the same sentiment was expressed 
by President Eisenhower when he said, “Our 
American heritage is threatened as much 
by our own indifference as it is by the most 
unscrupulous office or by the most powerful 
foreign threat.” 

Yes; we businessmen have a vital personal 
interest as well as patriotic interest in poli- 
tics and in good government. 

There is still another area of service that 
is seldom mentioned as a responsibility of 
business. But I want to say to you frankly 
tonight that I believe it to be an essential 
ingredient in the makeup of the successful, 
well-balanced modern man of business. And 
that responsibility is in the service you ren- 
der to the church of your choice. 

Looking back over these four areas of 
service, you will note that there is a change 
in the major area of responsibility. In the 
first area of service to civic programs, the 
company as a corporate citizen as well as the 
individual has a major responsibility. 

In the second area—education, the com- 
pany has a major résponsibility which must 
be supported by the interest and efforts of 
individuals within the company. 

Our third area was politics. And here it 
was pointed out that because government 
reaches into virtually every facet of business 
as well as personal life, companies as well as 
individuals have a responsibility for good 
government. But in many areas of active, 
constructive politics, it is the individual, 
rather than the company, which bears the 
direct responsibility under our Americah 
democratic system. 

In this fourth area of service where you 

have an opportunity to make your finest in- 
vestment—namely through service to the 
church of your choice—the responsibility lies 
entirely within the individual. But it is the 
type of responsibility that, when assumed 
conscientiously and worn devotedly, adds a 
quality and depth to a man that is clearly 
evident every minute of his business life. 
* In considering the Golden Rule and its 
application to business life, I am reminded 
of a reply given to a reporter who asked a 
White House aid if President Eisenhower 
had laid down any hard and fast rules for 
the behavior of the White House staff. The 
aid replied, “Yes; and they are very simple. 
He laid them down to the staff right after he 
was inaugurated, and he tells them to each 
new staff member. They aré as follows: 

“I want everybody smiling around here. 
Always take your job seriously, but never 
yourself. And don't forget to pray.” 

That, I submit, is a pretty good code for 
any business operation. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have been a salesman all of my life. 
And it’s hard to get out of the selling habit. 
To be honest about it, I guess I don’t want to 
get out of the habit, because much of my life 
seems to involve selling something or some 
idea to someone. 

One of the trademarks of a real salesman 
is that he always asks for the order, he always 
attempts to close the sale. 

And so, down through fie years, I have 
made it a practice when talking to groups 
such as this to_ask for the order. 

Tonight that task is easy. Many of you 
already have the order blank at least half 
filled out. Many of you are well on the road 
toward making your finest investment by in- 
vesting your life in the lives around you. 

But I am confident that every one of us 
here tonight would not hesitate to say that 
his or her investment. could well use some 
additional input of interest, energy, and 
enthusiasm. For this investment in the 
lives around us cannot be satisfied with an 
initial lump installment. We must keep 
adding regularly to the investment. In ask- 
ing for your order tonight, may I suggest that 
we actively seek new ways in which we may 
invest in the lives around us. 
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There is a very familiar quotation tp; 


seems to fit this occasion and to sum up wh.+ 
I have been trying to say about as wel) a; 
it can be put into words. I am sure yoy 
khow it well: - 

“I shall pass through this world but once 
If, therefore, there be any kindness [ cap, 
show, or any good thing I can do, let me do 


it now; let me not defer it or neglect 

for I shall not pass this way again.” , 
I congratulate you on the steps you haya 

taken toward making your finest investmen;, 





Your Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget calls for the appro- 
priation or expenditure of $71.8 billion— 
this in addition to an estimated $70 pil- 
lion now supposed to be on hand. 

Subsequently, the President said that 
he hoped the budget could be cut. Stil] 
later, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey said: 

If we don’t over a long period of time (re- 
duce expenditures of this terrific amount, 
the terrific tax take we are taking out of this 
country) I will predict that you will have 
a depression that will curl your hair, be- 
cause we are just taking too much money 
out of this economy that we need to make the 
jobs that you have to have as time goes on, 


The actual budget receipts for 1956 
were $68.1 billion, the estimated receipts 
for 1957 are $70.6 billion, and for 1958, 
$73.6 billion. If all goes as anticipated, 
that would leave a surplus of $1.8 billion. 

Living costs continue to go up. Mil- 
lions who are forced to live upon a fixed 
or a decreasing income are forced to pur- 
chase less nutritious food, inferior mer- 
chandise. 

It is axiomatic that, unless dollars can 
be saved, a new business cannot be es- 
tablished, an old one expanded, hence no 
additional jobs. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment is, in my judgment, today’s most 
wasteful and exorbitant spender. If you 
think the Federal Government intends 
to quit wasting money, reduce your taxes, 
you are certainly an optimist, with dis- 
appointment certain. 

To force a tax reduction, a resolution 
was introduced by me to repeal the 16th 
amendment, which has to do with the 
levying of the income tax. Do not for- 
get to pay your income tax not later 
than April 15. 

An editorial from a Long Island, N. Y., 
paper characterized the proposa! as “the 
most ridiculous legislation of all.” 

The News-Palladium, of Benton Har- 
bor, captioned an editorial, “Thanks for 
Trying.” My answer: Never did catch 
any fish unless I went fishing. 

One from the Niles Daily Star, “Don't 
Let the Patient Die,” suggested that my 
proposal was similar to “killing the dog 
because his tail had become infected.” 
If I-had a dog whose tail was malis- 
nantly infected, I would have that tail 
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cut off before the dog died. Last fall, 
when the surgeon was about to take a 
jook at my “innards,” I said, “If you find 
anything wrong in there, cut it out.” 
He did. Would have been dead if he 
nad not. No one is now suggesting that 
Iam dead. 

Ever hear of a candidate who promised 
practically everything everybody wanted, 
plus a cut in his tax bill? When elected, 
how many keep that promise? 

Just as long as a majority in Congress 
can tax, collect, spend, and get reelected, 
they will continue to doit. You will get 
no relief from excessive taxation. Shift 
the power to tax incomes to the State 
legislatures, Where you can really get at 
your representatives, and the Federal 
Government will be forced to economize. 


(a A em 


No Diplomatic Recognition of Red China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial that appeared 
in the Standard-Times, of New Bedford, 
Mass., on February 23 and which calls 
attention to a fallacious argument being 
made in support of recognition of Red 
China: 

GrEEN’s Error ON CHINA 

Chairman Green, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has suggested the United States 
should extend diplomatic recognition to 
Communist China sooner or later. In the 
wake of the inevitable controversy this re- 
mark provoked, the Senator added he did not 
mean this country should recognize the 
Peiping government forthwith. 

Senator Green’s point of view modified by 

these qualifying phrases of time, is not quite 
clear, but it would seem he believes that, 
although it is not now desirable to recognize 
Red China, it will be the thing to do at 
some future date. It would be interesting 
to know what factors Senator GREEN con- 
siders likely to change. 
. It is a fact that Red China fdught the 
United Nations and the United States in 
Korea and was largely responsible for nearly 
150,000 American casualties. It also is true 
the Chinese Communists continue to prevent 
the political settlement in Korea which was 
supposed to succeed the armistice after 6 
months. : 

Whether one considers recognition of Com- 
munist China sooner or later, it seems un- 
likely that either of these factors can or will 
change to reflect to the benefit of Peiping. 

Could it be economic factors that Senator 
Garren has in mind, or the pressure of Amer- 
ican allies? 

The fact is that any broadening of eco- 
nomic relations with Communist China 
would benefit the United States last and 
least of all. Other nations can supply what 


Peiping wants cheaper than the United \ 


States can, because of lower living standards 
and production costs. 

As for allied pressure, the United States 
might please some western nations by recog- 
nizing Red China, but it would displease 
important eastern friends of iong standing, 
Such as Formosa and the Philippines. 
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Does Senator Green think time may show 
that the Chinese people really support the 
government of Mao Tse-tung, even though 
it never has held an election in all the years 
it has held power by force? 

This seems highly unlikely, since, as in 
all Soviet satellites, dissension apparently 
is growing, not decreasing. 

As of last year, 210 anti-Red underground 
organizations operated in 22 mainland pro- 
vinces of China. As recently as last week, 
Tibet, Inner Mongolia, Yunnan, and Sinki- 
ang were reported slipping away from Red 
rule because of the growing resentment of 
minority groups. A major attack in Kwangsi 
Province, involving 20 counties, also was 
reported this month by the People’s Anti- 
Communist National Salvation Army, in ex- 
istence ever since the Communists came 
to power in China in 1949. 

One wonders why Senator GREEN, whe 
occupies an important position in Ameri- 
can Government, saw fit to make this re- 
mark—which is likely to encourage the Com- 
munists and discourage those Chinese who 
are attempting to oppose the Reds. For it 
will be no more necessary or desirable for 
the United States to recognize Red China 
tomorrow than it is today. 





Spotlight on Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr., BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Long 
Island Press under date of March 4, 1957, 
which I think will be of interest to each 
and every one of us who is interested in 
keeping American history alive: 

SPOTLIGHT ON FREEDOM 


A precious historical document will be ex- 
hibited next month on Long Island. 

It is the original manuscript of the Flush- 
ing Remonstrance, a document that had a 
great deal to do with the preservation of 
religious freedom in the United States. 

It is 300 years old and is being brought 
here in connection with Long Island’s observ- 
ance of the tercentenary. It will be shown 
at Queens College Library and the Flushing 
branch of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, along with related documents. 

_The Remonstrance of 1657 was a protest 
by the freeholders of Flushing and Jamaica 
to the Dutch colonial governor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, because of his order forbidding 
Quakers living among them from holding 
religious meetings. 

It had far-reaching effects, and we today 
can thank the courageous early settlers who 
stood up to be counted 100 years and more 
before the Declaration of Independence. 

Now we are to have a chance to see this 
famous document. The board of regents 
has authorized the State librarian to lend 
it to Long Island for a brief period. His- 
torically minded persons certainly will wish 
to see it. We hope that lots of young people 
will, too. 

In voicing Long Island's appreciation, we’d 
like also to throw in a suggestion: 

Why not revive the Freedom Train idea? 
Why can’t the State department of educa- 
tion, say every 5 years or so, put a traveling 
patriotic and historical show on the road? 


In 1947 and 1948 the national Freedom 
—‘‘the Spirit of 1776”—drew a sensa- 
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tional response. So did the State’s Free- 
dom Train which was sent out in 1950. 

What better way to make history a living 
thing? What ‘better way to give added 
meaning to the lessons,of history and patrio- 
tism taught in the schools? 

As we see it, a Freedom Train (or bus- 
trailer hookup) is worth considering as a 
part of the State education department’s 
program. 





Nature as an Instructor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Roseburg (Oreg.) News- Review of 
Thursday, February 28, 1957. It con- 
tains information which I believe to be 
of important to the lumbering industry 
and tells of a 5-year study of natural 
reproduction of the Shasta red fir 
species: 

Rep Fir Srupy SHOws NaTureE IN CHARGE 
(By Chuck Grell) 


Nature apparently can take care of its 
own in the regeneration of a forest tree 
which holds promise of importance to the 
lumbering industry. 

The tree is the Shasta red fir, which com- 
prises the greatest volume of merchantable 
timber in Douglas County after the Douglas 
fir, according to Hank Gratkowski, research 
forester for the Siskiyou-Cascade Forest 
Research Center here. 

He recently completed a 5-year study of 
natural reproduction of the species in its 
mile-high habitat near Crater Lake and 
farther south. He found the Shasta red fir 
will reseed itself naturally in clear cuttings, 
provided the cuttings aren’t over 15 to 20 
acres in size. 

Had it been proven necessary to hand- 
seed or plant new stands, foresters would 
have faced an expensive operation. But 
nature already was on the scene with her 
own methods. 

MILE-HIGH HABITAT 


For example, the species grows at eleva- 
tions of a mile and above. Summers are 
short at the height, and any artificial re- 
generation would have required accurate 
timing to take advantage of good seeding 
conditions. 

The expense would have been increased 
because of poor quality of seed peculiar to 
the red fir—it would have taken more seed 
to reproduce a forest. 

Then nature has it fixed so that brush- 
fields and herbaceous growths—a bugaboo in 
artificial reforestation—fail to develop ex- 
tensively in clear cuttings at a mile eleva- 
vation. Thus, new forests have a quicker 
start. 

The experiment was started by W. I. Stein 
in 1951, when a good seed crop occurred. 


THIRTY-FIVE ACRES SELECTED 


Stein selected a clear-cut area of 36 acres 
about 20 miles west of Crater Lake. The 
area received the seed, shaken from the 
cones of nearby red fir, and distributed by 
the wind over the area. A second bumper 
seed crop occurred in 1953. 

Nature proved herself from those two 
seedings. In 1955, when Gratkowski in- 
spected the 35-acre site, he found 1,218 
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fourth-year and 2,604 second-year seedlings 
per acre. 

Then he compared the seeding results 
against nine other clear cuttings located 
near Prospect and east of Ashland. The 
incidence of reseeding found in the 35-acre 
area was borne out in the other cuttings. 

Gratkowski said it appeared natural re- 
generation will result best when clear 
cuttings are held to 15 to 20 acres in size. 
Otherwise, the area is too great to be cov- 
ered by the wind-borne seeds, which are 
equipped with wings to make them sail like 
a maple Key. 

AREAS LOGGED, BURNED 


Only two of the Ashland cuttings were 
poorly stocked, but Gratkowski said they had 
been logged and slash burned during the pe- 
riod of seed fall. 

All the areas studied were in the Rogue 
River National Forest. 

The Shasta red fir and subalpine types may 
gain prominence in the lumbering industry. 
They were practically untouched because 
of access difficulty until 1951, when the For- 
est Service made its first sales in the high 
elevations. 

Potential importance of Shasta red fir to 
Douglas County is shown in statistics in- 
cluded by Gratkowski in a review of the 
study which will be published this spring in 
Northwest Science. 

FIVE BILLION FEET 

It shows that Douglas-fir volume is 76.96 
percent of the merchantable timber total in 
the county. Shasta red fir is in second spot 
with 9.25 percent, or 5,302,000,000 board-feet. 
Sugar pine comprises about 6 percent of the 
total, ponderosa pine about 3 percent, and 
incense cedar, 24% percent. 

Shasta fir is one of the true fir types. It 
ranges from the vicinity of Crescent Lake 
southward into the Sierra Nevada, and that 
Califorina range has the bulk of the red fir 
forest. 

The tree grows up to about 4 feet in di- 
ameter, so it isn’t of the huge Douglas fir size. 

But it produces much clear lumber suitable 
for building. Kratkowski said full potential 
uses of the tree haven’t yet been seen from 
the Diamond Lake cutoff route south of 
Union Creek. 

STANDS COMPARE WELL 


Pure stands, according to Gratkowski, will 
contain 100,000 board-feet an acre, compar- 
ing well with Douglas-fir. : 

Actual purpose of the test was to discover 
of the species is adaptable to the staggered 
setting system of clear cutting. The Forest 
Service can work from results of the study 
in the programing of timber sales to provide 
a continuing yield of timber from the species. 





High Taxes Will Continue To Hound 
American Taxpayers Unless We Trim 
the National Budget by Insisting on a 
Reduction in the Cost of Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people’ are in unison in de- 
manding that every possible effort be 
made to reduce the national budget and 
thus make it possible to reduce high 
taxes that for years have had a strangle- 
hold on every segment of our economy. 


/ 
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The following editorial titled “Must 
Trim Budget” appeared in the March 2, 
1957, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
and is a graphic account of the economic 
evils that follow in the wake of high 
taxes: 

Must Trim BupGet 

One of the greatest tasks facing Congress- 
men these days is the big budget presented to 
them by the administration. It is the duty 
of our elected representatives in the House 
and Senate to see to it that the budget is 
drastically reduced. Uncle’Sam, the silent 
partner in every business and industrial con- 
cern in this Nation, is taking too much of the 
national earnings via his drawing account, 
the income tax. 

Business partners who withraw too much 
of their earnings for personal expenses end 
up in the bankruptcy court. Continued 
heavy withdrawals from any business in the 
long run will destroy the business. Some- 
thing must be left in the till for the other 
partners, and something more must be left 
for reasonable growth and expansion. 

In Pennsylvania, where the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes 52 percent of the gross net 
income and the State takes 6 percent more, 
the other partners in the enterprise have 


only 42 percent left with which to pay the \ 


owners of the enterprise and to meet the 
other expenses to which ever-growing busi- 
ness*is subjected. Just to meet the rising 
cost of the tools with which to do business, 
prudent management must set aside at least 
half of the remaining profit after taxes to 
pay the increased costs for replace- 
ments. The partner that makes the heaviest 
withdrawals from the business does not share 
in this cost, although he does participate 
in the allowable depreciation. 

Most of the tax experts in the National 
Capital agree that a cut of 10 percent in the 
budget would not work too severe a hardship 
on any department of our-Government if the 
cuts were equitably made. This modest 10 
percent paring of the budget would allow 
a savings of around $7 billions. 

Cutting down the national debt is highly 
desirable, but we believe that if at least 
$5 billion of the $7 billion that can be saved 
by budget trimming were allowed: for tax 
reductions, there would be a healthy stimula- 
tion to the entire economic picture. If busi- 
nesses, for example, were allowed the 5-per- 
cent cut in income taxes that was due them 
5 years ago they might be able to make size- 
able reductions in their own debts which 
stand as a potent threat to their continued 
existence. 

It must be remembered that business debt 
must be paid off from the 48-percent profit 
left them after the income tax is paid. In 
Pennsylvania there is only 42 percent left 
after the State income tax is paid. It also 
must be remembered that other taxes also 
have been collected from business before the 
gross net profits have been figured, so that 
the actual tax take from gross earnings quite 
often. exceeds 70 percent of the net profit of 
the business. 

, People who work for the industrial con- 
cerns and business establishments of the 
Nation do not always realize the big stakes 
they have in the successful operation of the 
employers. It is only when a plant or.an 
industry is forced to close down that they 
fully realize the importance of a healthy 
financial state for their employer. 

In, most modern industries a great portion 
of the money left after payment of taxes is 
reinvested in the industry with only a small 
fraction of the net profit being distributed 
to the real owners of the business. 

If debts have been incurred in, the found- 
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or depression unless it has good credit re. 
sources. Financial institutions usually jeng 
money with a definite stipulation tha: , 
regular reduction in the principal amount 
must be made and at regular intervals. 

When taxing authorities take away such 
big portion of the profits as they have been 
doing in reeent decades there is a tendency 
on the part of business to extend the Periods 
for repaying their debts. There is ajso a 
marked tendency to delay further expansions 
until debts have been liquidated. 

All reports from Canada indicate that oy, 
northern neighbor is enjoying one of the 
greatest booms in the history of the nation 
Canadians, however, are little worried about 
the flight of American capital to Canada 
where the tax situation is favorable to in. 
vested funds. The money that is being useq 
to build new ind es and to provide new 
jobs in Canada co be used here if budgets 
were trimmed and taxes reduced. 

Puerto Rico, Cuba, and a number of other 
neighbors also are experiencing real ec. 
nomic growth because of the flight of Amerj. 
can industry and capital to these more de. 
sirable tax climates. Quite a few European 
concerns have been helped to a great extent 
by American tax dollars and many American 
concerns have found it profitable to establish 
foreign branches because of a favorable tax 
picture. 

» As we said in the beginning, our Congress. 
men have a big job todo. We feel sure that 
they will do it better if they are told by the 
people who put them into office that they 
are interested in the way their representa- 
tives are doing their homework. 

For a great many years now our elected 
representatives have been hearing from folks 
back home asking that more and more Fed- 
eral funds be spent to promote something 
in the representatives’ political backyards, 
This year could be a year in which people 
asked their spokesmen to insist on helping 
out back home by cutting down on the 
budget and reducing the taxes so that the 
folks back home have a little chance to help 
themselves. 





Memorandum From the Slovak League of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


» OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a memo- 
randum dated March 2, 1957, and sent to 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States from the regional confer- 
ence of the Slovak League of America 
held at Detroit, Mich., on that date: 
MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE CON- 

GRESS OF THE UNITED STaTES oF AMERICA 

FRoM THE Derrorr REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 

THe SLovak LeacGue or AmeERIcA, DETROIT, 

MicH., Marcu 2, 1957 

Assembled in the Slovak Home, Detroit, 
Mich., in the interest of the welfare and 
security of our America and the res‘ of the 
free world, we solemnly declare that— 

1. We rededicate ourselves to the presel- 
vation of the basic principles set forth 18 
the American Declaration of Independence 


“ and of the basic law of our land, the Consti- 


tution of the United States of America. 


2. We condemn all forms of tyranny, every 
form of totalitarian political system. W® 


the godless philosophy of msterial- 
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jstic communism as the greatest atpapirany 

t free humanity, as a political system 
which threatens all mankind with utter en- 
savement. Therefore we cannot subscribe 
to the policy that doing business with the 
soviet Union and its satellites is in the best 
interests Of the United States and the rest 
of the free world. s 

3. We commend our Government for its ef- 
forts to resist and resolutely counteract 
the aggressive policies of Soviet imperialism 
with all the spiritual and material forces at 
our command and we heartily endorse all 
ctions of our Government to expose, de- 
mobilize, and outlaw the evil forces of brutal, 
godless communism in our country—the 
forces Which are dedicated to our destruc- 
strongly denounce the intervention of 
the Soviet Union in the internal affairs of 
Poland and Hungary, as well as in other 
countries of Europe and Asia. We express 
our deepest sympathy with the peoples of 
Hungary and Poland and urge our Govern- 
ment to denounce in the strongest terms the 
massacre of these liberty-loving and liberty- 
seeking peoples, immediately initiating all 
steps to end the brutal treatment and re- 
pression of the Polish and Hungarian na- 
tions. As the first step, we urge our Gov- 
ernment to demand the withdrawal of all 
soviet forces from non-Soviet territories and 
in the event that the demand is not met 
that our Government immediately break off 
all diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites. 

4. We oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations and fully endorse 
the principle that our Government shall 
refuse recognition to every form of gov- 
ernment and political formation which is 
imposed on any nation by the force of an 
alien power. 

By the same token, we respectfully re- 
quest that this policy be followed even in 
the case of the nation we are descended 
from, the Slovak nation, which is today 
tyrannized by the Czecho-Communist regime 
of Prague in flagrant violation of the po- 
litical will of the Slovak people and of the 
fundamental principles of the charter of the 
United Nations, and in utter contempt for 
the basic principle of the American foreign 
policy of self-determination. 

Furthermore, we again respectfully re- 
quest the President and the Congress of the 
United States to reexamine the question of 
the destruction of the Slovak -Republic in 
1945, because we are certain that the po- 
litical will of the Slovak nation was vio- 
lated thereby. We also respectfully request 
our President to instruct our delegate to 
the United Nations to ask for an investi- 
gation by the United Nations of the destruc- 
tion of the Slovak state in 1946, the inde- 
pendence of which was proclaimed by the 
duly elected representatives of the Slovak 
people on March 14, 1939, and eventually 
recognized by 27 countries. 

5. We deeply resent the fact that our Gov- 
ernment is inclined to recognize and favor 
former Slovak and Czech politicians who 
are, in a large measure, responsible for the 
Present terrible plight of the Slovak and 
Czech nations. We refer particularly to the 
politicians who promoted the pro-Soviet and 
antisSlovak policies of the late Dr. Edward 
Benes—the Czech Socialists and Judas Slo- 
vaks now organized in the so-called Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia, who collaborated 
with Moscow and the Communists until Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1948, as members of the Commu- 
nist-dominated national-front government 
of the Benes-Gottwald coalition. 

We respectfully request the President and 
the Congress of the United States to re- 
fxamine the so-called Czechoslovak policy 
of our Government, which is still based on 
the information and actions of Dr. Edward 
Benes and other Czecho Socialists, all of 
whom were adamantly opposed to Slovak 
freedom and independence. It is embar- 
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rassing to us, as it also should be to our 
Government, that members of Benes’ pro- 
Soviet political clique are still employed by 
various departments and agencies of our 
Government. They have exploited and com- 
promised the good name of the United States 
of America entirely too long and, therefore, 
should no longer enjoy our trust and favor. 

The Slovak League of America, with the 
organizations affiliated with it, has expressed 
itself clearly and forcefully in the past more 
than once on the subject of United States 
policy in regard to Czechoslovakia, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the Slovak nation.. 
Representing the vast majority of organized 
Americans of Slovak descent, the Slovak 
League of America feels that it has the right 
and the obligation to speak for them in mat- 
ters of general and particular concern, both 
domestic and foreign. As loyal Americans, 
we are not, we trust, overly presumptuous in 
assuming that we merit at least the same 
measure of consideration and trust from our 
Government as the bankrupt, pro-Soviet 
political entourage of Dr. Edward Bene%, 
which suddenly became “anti-Communist 
and democratic” after February 25, 1948, 
when the Communists, with their collabora- 
tion, seized all power in Czechoslovakia. 

6. We respectfully request the United 
States and the United Nations to exert pres- 
sure for the liberation of Slovakia from Mos- 
cow and the Cezcho-Comnminist rule of 
Prague, for the dissolution of the dreaded 
Czech secret police, for the abolition of all 
concentration camps, for the immediate lib- 
eration of all Slovak bishops, priests, and re- 
ligious, and political leaders, and for the in- 
dependence of Slovakia. 

7. We stand opposed to the concept that 
the power and size of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States should be in- 
creased at the expense of the powers of the 
individual States of the Union. We there- 
fore respectfully request the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
in this respect as speedily as possible. 

8. Finally, we commend the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, for 
his stand on the crisis in the Middle East to 
oppose and condemn all aggressors and vio- 
lators of others’ natural rights. 

Adopted unanimously this 2d day of March 
1957, by the Conference of the Detroit Region 
of the Slovak League of America. Copies of 
this memorandum are to be sent to the 
President and Members of the Congress of 
the United States, the Honorable Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Secretary of State Dulles. 

For the conference: 

Philip A. Hrobak, President, Slovak 
League of Ameriea; Lawrence Gombar, 
Paul Pasternak, Saginaw, Mich.; Vic- 
tor Wallo, Felix Potkan, Flint, Mich.; 
Vojtech Balaz, conference chairman, 
John Bachleda, Detroit, Mich.; Karl J. 
Piaéek, Mike Remenar, Owosso, Mich. 





War Is Still a Three-Branch Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our Nation’s gréat naval leaders, 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, recently made a pro- 
found impression in Oklahoma with an 
address at Tulsa. The Tulsa Daily World 
had this editorial comment: 

In this age of supersonic flight and nuclear 
bombs, there is a dangerous tendency to 
overemphasize air power as the key to ulti- 
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mate victory in future wars. And while it is 
comforting to know that in air power the 
United States is at least on a par, and pos- 
sibly stronger than any potential enemy, the 
basic values of our Navy and Army must not 
be lost sight of. 

In Tulsa Thursday was the No. 2 man in 
the United States Navy, Adm. Harry D. Felt, 
with some blunt reminders of the essential 
need for a strong, manuverable fleet as the 
backbone of all-out military effort on or away 
from these shores. 

Admiral Felt, unlike some hidebound mili- 
tary authorities, gives full emphasis to the 
Air Force and Army as vital parts of any 
military operation. Each, he believes, “is 
dependent upon the other, and each has a 
special function and capability absolutely 
essential to a successful united effort.” 

How right the admiral is. And how timely 
is his reminder that the United States’ best 
line of defense is now, as it has always been, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In future 
wars, the admiral concedes, much of the re- 
taliatory strength of the United States will be 
vested in its Air Force. Yet, at one and the 
same time the Nation will of necessity be 
following a basic maritime strategy. The 
United States is not, for war purposes, self- 
sufficient, and on the oceans lies the critical 
area of decision—the route of supplies. 

Over the oceans, Admiral Felt points out, 
more than 95 percent of all war materials 
must be transported. The Army must be 
moved—with its equipment, weapons, and 
other essentials. The Air Force can meet 
many of its own materiel requirements, yet 
the problem of supply in fuels and foods— 
not to mention ammunition—is still an 
overland operation. 

Admiral Felt’s reminders are timely in this 
National Defense Week observation, and 
any cool analysis of the global front must 
recognize that the United States Navy is in- 
dispensable for hot, cold, localized, or general 
warfare. 


Mr. Speaker, the text of Admiral Felt’s 
timely message, worthy of note by all 
Americans, follows: 

ADDRESS By ADM. Harry D. Fett, UNITED 
STaTEs Navy, VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, BEFORE THE TULSA NATIONAL DEFENSE 
WEEK ForuM, TULsa, OKLA., FEBRUARY 14, 
1957 


Commander Dericks, Mr. Kirkland, Mr. 
Chairman, members participating in this 
Tulsa National Defense Week foruni, this is 
an occasion which I appreciate very much, 
To us fellows in uniform it is most encour- 
aging to know that groups similar to this 
one are so actively concerned about’‘the secu- 
rity of our country. 

Let us be reminded that we are engaged 
in a team effort—one in which the four 
armed services plan and operate under ci- 
vilian authority. This is the American sys- 
tem of which you and I are a part. 

The Navy believes profoundly in this 
fundamental. 

We believe that each of the Armed Forces 
is dependent on the other and that each has 
a special function and capability absolutely 
essential to a successful, unified effort. 

The problem is to maintain a flexibility, a 
versatility which gives the United States a 
freedom of choice as to action to be used in 
any international situation. 

Affecting our lives is the fact that Commu- 
nist dictators are dedicated to spreading 
their control over other lands and peoples, 
Their objective is to smash the social struc- 
ture of the free world. We can be sure that 
the No. 1 task of the Communists is to sepa- 
rate the United States from her friehds and 
allies. 

However, the Communist bloc is almost 
surrounded by nations of freemen who are 
our friends. An interesting and significant 
feature of geography is that these countries 
border also on the seas of the world and are 
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linked to us by seaborne trade. Together 
with these countries we form a great oceanic 
confederation of free peoples. We are bound 
by treaty or moral obligation to come to the 
defense of our overseas friends should the 
Communists venture to use armed force 
across land borders in aggression against 
them. 

In this connection, it is well to remember 
that the Communist rulers are extremely 
sensitive to their maritime frontiers. The 
lead article appearing in the Communist 
Party newspaper, Pravda, on Navy Day, 1952, 
had this to say: 

“The sea borders of the Soviet Union, ex- 
tending over 40,000 kilometers, are too long; 
therefore, in time of war, Russia is very 
vulnerable, especially if the war is being 
fought against superior naval forces.” 

From these observations, we can draw cer- 
tain conclusions: 

First, we cannot abandon our friends. Be- 
sides our obligations to them, there is the 
fact that we need them. Despite the human, 
agriculture, and mineral resources of our 
country, we are not self-sufficient. We are a 
maritime nation to a large degree. 

Second, this means then that in future 
wars, as in the past, we will follow a maritime 
strategy. The oceans will be critical areas of 
decision. (Over them move 95 percent of all 
war materials.) 

Third, the vulnerable wet flanks of the 
Soviet bloc are weaknesses which should be 
exploited in event the Soviets initiate an 
armed conflict. 

And lastly, in strength at sea lies the key 
to our security. 

Against that backdrop, let me talk a bit 
about the current employment of our naval 
forces. 

Our fleets are pretty well dispersed around 
the world. Far out in the Pacific, the 7th 
Fleet roams the waters from Japan in the 
north down into the South China Sea. In 
the Mediterranean, the 6th Fleet trains at 
sea from the shores of Spain eastward to the 
waters off the Levant. Off our own coasts, 
units are on stations to protect the homeland 
from attack threugh the ocean approaches. 

Units of the fleet represent a show of force 
to would-be armed aggressors and give en- 
couragement to governments whose backs are 
close up to totalitarian countries. We make 
no secret of the fact that carrier-air groups 
embarked in their carriers have the capabili- 
ty of delivering a tremendous weight of nu- 
clear bombs. Demonstrated openly and fre- 
quently is the capability of the carrier task 
force to jump into and take effective ac- 
tion in scraps where nuclear weapons might 
not be suitable. Our foreign friends under- 
stand the display of naval power and like it. 

Liberty parties ashore in foreign ports are 
living proofs of our sincere intentions. Our 
officers and men study the customs of the 
local peoples before they go ashore, and they 
hit the beach prepared to get acquainted and 
learn more. The real hand of friendship is 
offered by our enlisted men. The white hat 
of the United States sailorman is a respected 
and loved symbol of Americanism abroad. 
You have every cause to be proud of our 
sons in uniform representing their country 
overseas. : 

When one reflects on this matter of show- 
ing our strength, he inevitably concludes that 
the stabilizing effect of the 6th and 7th 
Fleets has held many rimland nations within 
the treaty organizations of free men. 

One wonders what Tito’s decision would 
have been regarding asserting his independ- 
ence if a hostile fleet had been in control of 
the Mediterreanean. Would he have been 
able to defect? I think not. 

We live in the shadow of all-out nuclear 
war. Wholesale destruction and astronom- 
ical loss of life, for both sides, are the pre- 
dominant considerations in this kind of war. 
Where does the balance of power fall after 
a terrible exchange of nuclear and thermo- 
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nuclear weapons? ‘We must control the bal- 
ance, and to do so, we must survive to fight 
on after an initial attack. Some advocate 
digging in and hardening our fixed bases; 
however, for fighting forces to be effective, 
they must move. Dispersal of land-based 
forces is advocated but one wonders what one 
buys when the radioactive effects of modern 
weapons are contemplated. 

To survive and continue the fight we must 
look to the oceans. ‘There, in huge expanses 
of the world’s surface, is found the oppor- 
tunity for infinite dispersal of fighting forces 
constantly on the move. It is not a new op- 
portunity, but in this nuclear age, it is in- 
finitely more meaningful. 

We say that the mission of your Navy is 
to control the seas wherever it is necessary 
for us to operate and to exploit them to the 
fullest in time of war. Nothing particularly 
novel and new in that statement, is there? 
Note the use of the word “exploit,” however. 
Its use conveys our intention, for instance, to 
destroy any kind of enemy unit at its base 
of operations which is in position to threaten 
our forces at sea. We mean to take thé war 
to sea and to enemy territory where it be- 
longs. Mahan, the father of modern naval 
strategy, is still solidly with us. To quote 
him: , 

“The fundamental principle of all naval 


warfare is that defense is assured only by. 


offense.” , 

I think we can be quite sure that our fleets 
at sea are of major concern to an ehemy bent 
on armed aggression against any one of our 
friends. This is particularly so if the fleets 
are utilized to disperse a significant part of 
America’s nuclear striking power. 

Fleet forces pose a tremendous threat 
which puts a heavy drain on an aggressor’s 
resources. Ships are elusive targets, hard to 
keep track of. They are not fixed in our 
homeland. They are a significant part of 
our country’s armed strength which deters 
the Soviets from embarking on overt military 

on. 

We in the Navy think that naval forces 
are indispensable for hot war, cold war, lo- 
calized wars, general war. In recent years, 
your Navy has had some pretty decisive in- 
fluence on the course of world events. The 
Korean War could not have been fought 
without the Navy in control of the seas. In 
fact, the Reds figured that Korea would be 
captured quickly, but they figured without 
understanding the importance .of the sea 
flanks. Reflect for a moment on some addi- 
tional affairs: Formosa, the “passage to 
freedom” in Indochina, Suez. Your Navy 
was there when it was needed—ready for any 
kind of action. 

As we plan for the future, we are develop- 
ing weapon systems with greater tactical 
range and effectiveness. The Attack Carrier 
Task Force is a good example of the point. 

Such a force is a very flexible tool. Its 
essence is offense. It is designed to strike 
the enemy in his homeland. Its objective is 
to turn off the threats to our control of sea 
areas at their spigots. 

An attack carrier task force is a well-pro- 
tected, dispersed, mobile assemblage of air- 
bases. 

The fighters in the carriers will be super- 
sonic. Perhaps you remember the F8U Cru- 
sader which won the Thompson Trophy Race 
last fall flying at over 1,000 miles per hour. 
Operational squadrons will soon be flying 
this plane. 

Our light attack plane holds the world’s 
speed record for a 500-kilometer closed course, 

You may remember also that during last 
year’s National Air Show, A3D Skywarrior 
heavy attack aircraft took off from a carrier 
steaming off the coast of Mexico, circled 
Oklahoma City, and returned to the carrier— 
a flight of 2,600 miles. Thirty-six hours 
later, A3D’s took off again, their carrier then 
being off the coast of Oregon, flew over Okla- 
homa City, and then on to Jacksonville, 
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Fla—a flight of 3,000 miles. These flights 
were nonstop, nonrefueled. A3D’s are how 
operating from the carrier Forrestal depioyeq 
to the Mediterranean. i 
Ships in our task forces also refiect ty, 
advances technology has made 
in the past few years. Some are modernize 
World War II ships like the cruiser Bosio, 
with her antiaircraft guided missiles. som, 
are newly built like Forrestal and Saratog, 
Guided missiles are replacing guns which 


are inadequate to defend against the moder, 


air threat. 

Antisubmarine devices, weapons, ang SYSe 
tems have been developed to cope with g 
new order of submarine threat which 
Nautilus has demonstrated to us. 

We intend to utilize all the advantages 
inherent in nuclear power. - 

The experience with Nautilus has exceeded 
our most optimistic hopes. During 2 years 
she has steamed over 62,000 miles without 
refueling. Think what that means—a new 
order of mobility, endurance, and resistance 
to battle damage. A nuclear-powered cruiser 
is now being built. We are asking Congress 
to authorize a nuclear-powered carrier. We 
see no reason why powerplants cannot be 
designed to fit into destroyer types. 

The men in these aircraft and ships are 
highly skilled. The basic philosophy behing 
our training programs is to attain a readiness 
to deliver weapons with accuracy and pre. 
cision. Incidentally, you may be interesteq 
to know that 44 percent of our officers are 
Reserves on active duty. Our problem is to 
keep them with us for a longer period of 
time and cut back on the costs of training 
replacements. About 90 percent of our en. 
listed ratings are Regulars, but here also we 
have a tremendous problem of training re- 
placements because industry makes the out- 
side look so attractive to these highly skilled 
technicians. 

In-essence then our attack carrier task 
force program is to maintain an effective 
strike capability which can coerce an enemy 
with precise power, both in the form of con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons, and not nec- 
essarily to destroy his lands and his peoples. 
We feel that lack of capability to engage in 
war using small yield weapons delivered pre- 
cisely may leave the United States with no 
alternatives except to yield to an enemy’s 
political demands, or to engage in a war of 
mutual extinction. 

To supplement the offensive potential of 
the attack carrier task forces, we are forming 
two other kinds of attack systems. 

Submarines are being converted or newly 
built to carry and launch guided missiles. 
The missiles are designed for destroying sur- 
face targets with nuclear warheads. Sub- 
marines so armed.and on submerged stations 
will be potent deterrents to any aggressor 
with ideas that nuclear surprise attack will 
pay off. Incidentally, all newly-built sub- 
marines will have nuclear powerplants. 

The Navy is pioneering with a jet sea- 
Plane attack weapon system. The Martin 
Seamaster promises to give us an even 
greater capability for dispersal of the Na- 
tion’s striking power. You can imagine the 
possibilities—a high performance airplane 
which can be sent to advanced areas where 
it needs only a water runway and an ausiere 
amount of ship support. 

We are not unmindful of countering the 
threat of enemy. aircraft and submarines 
which have left their bases before our of- 
fensive strikes are driven home to enemy 
territory. Coming submarines out of oceal 
waters and shooting down enemy aircraft 
over the ocean approaches are among the 
defensive tasks assigned to certain of ovr 
naval forces. The mission of our subma- 
rines is one example of this. Their primary 
task is to hunt down and kill enemy sub- 
marines. Nuclear power has given them 
the true submarine, completely self-sustait- 
ing for long periods of time without even 
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the need for breathing the air of the atmos- 


e. 

OS weil about the amphibious assault part 
of your Navy. It, too, is making a start 
toward modernization. Many situations de- 
mand that we have ready for instant use the 
capability of landing troops in assault on 
foreign territory. The marines have devel- 
a new technique of landing behind 
enemy defenses by using helicopters 
jaunched from specially built ships. The 
technique will avoid frontal assault, cut 
down casualties and put another large drain 
on enemy resources if their sea frontiers are 
yt of us who have a hand in shaping 
the Navy of the future believe that loss of 
the seas is tantamount to certain defeat. 
‘we would lose our allies, our bases, all but 
our own resources, our freedom of action. 

Bearing this in mind, we believe in a few 


ts: 

wre United States must continue to honor 
her international commitments; 

‘The Navy must keep open the supply lines 
of our friends, our overseas bases, and our 
forces deployed in other lands overseas; 

The Navy must defeat the submarine 

reat; 
oe Navy must defeat the air threat to 
its own forces and contribute to the defeat 
of the air threat to the Continental United 
tates; 
. The Navy must be an instrument for pro- 
jecting United States fighting power into 
enemy territory. 

I hope you can agree with us. 





Waging Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I have had the-distinct pleasure of 
reading, and more recently, rereading, a 
most worthwhile book, Waging Peace, 
by C. Maxwell Stanley, a constituent of 
mine from Muscantine, Iowa. 

Lest I appear to be prejudiced, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues a review 
of Mr. Stanley’s book as written by 
Charles F. Ransom and printed in the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Register of 
March 3, 1957. 

The review follows: 

An Iowan’s Book ApvocaTES A STRONGER 
UNITED NaTIONS 
(By Charles F. Ransom) 

C. Maxwell Stanley is a consulting engineer 
and a partner of the Stanley Engineering Co., 
of Muscatine. He feels strongly that modern 
technological warfare offers the United States 
only two choices: peace or devastation. 

In this book, subtitled “A Businessman 
Looks at United States Foreign Policy,” he 
analyzes his country’s position as a consult- 
ing engineer would a company’s. He recom- 
mends a drastic rorganization, with a clear 
eee of the intermediate steps to get 

ere. 

SEVEN POINTS IN HIS PROGRAM 

His major recommendations form a seven- 
Point program. No. 1—to maintain mili- 
tary strength—is already Government pol- 
icy. His Nos. 2, 3, and 7 are at least partly 
adopted, in United States foreign aid, United 
States support of the U. N., and the United 
States championing the principles of peace 
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That leaves his points Nos. 4, 5, and 6 as 
the most distinctive parts of his message. 
Taken together, these amount to convert- 
ing the United Nations into a world feder- 
ation able to make just and binding laws, 
enforce universal disarmament, and protect 
individual freedom. 

He recommends doing this by means of 
a U. N. Charter review conference in 1958 
or 1959. The question of holding such a 
conference will come up again in the U. N. 
General Assembly in the fall of 1957. This 
would postpone until 1960 or so the threat- 
ened Soviet veto of any fundamental change 
in the charter. By then, the Soviet Union 
might be willing to go along—or the rest 
of the world might be willing to go ahead 
without Soviet cooperation—leaving the 
door open to Soviet entry later. 


MISGIVINGS ABOUT NATO PLAN 


Stanley fears that a Federal union of the 
16 North Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries alone might divide the world more 
sharply—rather than be a step toward world 
federation—since the NATO nations are all 
white in race and form an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance. 

The book is well and clearly written and 
grapples with many of the practical prob- 
lems; for example, fair representation, by 
giving alternatives instead of a single dog- 
matic solution. If fair representation in 
the Iowa legislature is a tough one, fair 
representation in a world federal government 
is vastly more difficult. 

Stanley’s book is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature which is preparing 
the minds of men for the world order which 
must somehow be erected soon if the world 
is to avoid catastrophe. 





Passport Service Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the consent granted to me, I am sub- 
mitting an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 3 on the 
Passport Office in New York City, which 
calls attention to the way that service 
in that office has improved: 

Passport SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS—THE Hv- 

MANTZING ToucH LIGHTENS THE BURDEN OF 

AN OLD ORDEAL 


(By Morris Gilbert) 


Applying for an American passport to go 
abroad has had a reputation for decades as 
an ordeal only exceeded by that of facing the 
Internal Revenue fellow. But now there has 
been a switch. The New York passport of- 
fices, on the mezzanine floor of 630 ‘Fifth Ave- 
nue, are reconditioned, redesigned, expanded, 
and humanized. The purpose is to speed and 
simplify delivery of passports, and to make 
the process less trying for applicants. 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, since 
May 1, 1955, of the State Department’s Pass- 
port Office, has thought of almost everything 
which has to do with getting passports. Aft- 
er all, she had ‘to produce almost 560,000 last 
year with a staff s what less than the 
present 353. She has thought of so many 
things that nowadays passports, in average 
cases, are issued within 3 days of applica- 
tion. When the big rush comes next April, 
May, and June, this period will extend to 10 
days, although Miss Knight hopes to get it 
down eventually, even in such seasons, to a 
‘week. ; 
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MANY CHANGES 


Miss Knight, who looked over the New York 
field office a while ago, has instituted many 
changes and devélopments since she took 
charge. Washington headquarters has been 
moved into three floors of a handsome air- 
conditioned Government building at 1717 H 
Street NW., from a musty, inadequate an- 
tique called the Winder Building. She and 
her staff have filed a backlog of 1 million un- 
filed or partially filed documents from the old 
regime which had been stored in scattered 
boxes, under tables and atop cabinets. They 
have instituted an improved so-called “shelf- 
filing system” to replace the earlier cabinet 
files, involving 6,500,009 files. 

By simply returning birth evidence and 
other private documents to applicants for 
passports, instead of storing them away, 
great space has been saved as weli as much 
unconstructive correspondence and a good 
deal of paper work. 


EFFICIENT FIELD OFFICES 


But the major developments, as far as av- 
erage applicants are concerned, are in the 
field offices, notably here. A new field office 
has recently been set up in Los Angeles. 
Streamlining of the Chicago field office is get- 
ting underway, to be followed by similar 
complete reorganization in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Boston. 

“The whole purpose,” said Miss Knight 
in the New York offices recently, “has been a 
general humanizing of the business of sup- 
plying passports. It had to be done some 
day, because the crowding and delay were 
getting beyond belief.” 

On the day of the interview, 456 new appli- 
cations were processed at the New York 
office, an average of more than 50 an hour. 
When the peak days arrive, this quantity is 
expected to rise to 650. Applications for 
passport renewals which, of course, must 
also be processed, run about 10 percent of 
the new ones. 

The first essential, Miss Knight pointed 
out, was more space, and the quarters were 
much expanded.- This allowed a separation 
of functions. Whereas, formerly, applicants 
had to queue up to get application forms and 
a sheet of instructions from the agents on 
duty, these are now available in a simple, 
clearly marked rack in an outer room, just 
beyond a newly installed information coun- 
ter. Thus the first queue was abolished. 

Spacious counters are placed in the outer 
room where applications can be filled out. 
If an applicant has brought two passport 
photographs (one of Miss Knight’s innova- 
tions is that these can even be smiling 
ones), a birth certificate or other similar 
document, and a witness to identify him, 
he can pass right on to the agents’ counters 
in a second spacious office for immediate 
processing. 


FUNCTIONAL COUNTERS 


The new counters were designed after con- 
siderable study. They were zigzagged so 
that each agent’s section allows for two 
people—the applicant and his witness—to 
stand together before him in comparative 
privacy, while the queue for that compart- 
ment stretches at an angle behind. 

Under average circumstances, the swearing 
in of the applicant and witness and the 
processing of the application, plus the pay- 
ment of the $10 (for a first passport, $5' for 
a renewal) can be comparatively speedily 
accomplished. 

A series of cushioned, comfortable benches 
has been installed in a wide area of the 
inner room, where applicants or members 
of families can relax quietly. These, too, 
are innovations. Two huge wall maps of the 
world adorn the inner and outer rooms. 
They are marked with symbols indicating 
the situation of American embassies, lega- 
tions, consular agencies, special offices, and 
missions around the world. 

Passports themselves are processed here, as 
well as in the other bureaus, and Miss 
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Knight installed a series of “pick-up win- 
dows” where applicants who prefer not to 
have their passports mailed can get them. 

Miss Knight’s exploration of the conven- 
ience of passport seekers has extended to 
obtaining expert advice on colors for the 
walls of the office. “Cool colors keep people 
calm and not so conscious of the time,” 
Miss Knight said, “so the general wall color 
scheme is a cool gray. But we want to keep 
them happy, too, so one wall is bright.” It 
was a strong brownish red. 

The year 1956 showed an increase in close 
to 6 percent in passport applications over 
1955, despite the fact that requests for pass- 
ports dropped last November and Decem- 
ber below the level of those months the 
previous year, thanks to e Suez crisis. 
Last January, Miss Knight said, “the work- 
load was 12 percent below that of January 
1955, thanks to the same cause.” 

“But,” she said, “the slightest change in 
the international or economic atmosphere 
can have a chain reaction. The passport 
offices must be ready for a bigger inrush at 
any time.” 

In fact, Miss Knight is looking ahead to 
the commercial jet age, which she estimates 
will be well under way by mid-1959. 


BIG INCREASE EXPECTED 


“It will be quite possible by then,” she 
said, “for people to think in terms of week- 
end visits to Europe. Businessmen will be 
planning to get back and forth for a day’s 
meeting, or a 2-day conference, overseas. 
The proposed jet planes will be carrying 150 
passengers instead of the current..90 pas- 
sengers seated in the big piston transports; 
and the jets will go almost twice as fast 
as present piston planes.” In view of those 
prospects, Miss Knight estimates that pass- 
port applications in 1960 will have jumped 
more than 45 percent—that is, to 814,000— 
over last year’s. 





The Ghost of Judas Walks in Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY © 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of an article en- 
titled “The Ghost of Judas Walks in 
Hungary,” notwithstanding the fact that 
the Public Printer has estimated its cost 
to be $231. This article, which is taken 
from the publication News and Views, of 
Wheaton, Ill., was sent me by Mr. Edgar 
C. Bundy, general chairman of the na- 
tional laymen’s council of the Church 
League of America. It deals with the ill- 
timed and regrettable visit to this country 
of certain pro-Communist clergy from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary which I op. 
posed 3 years ago: 

The Guost or JupAs WALKS IN HUNGARY 

The full story of the betrayal of the Hun- 
garian people has not been told by the secular 
or (“recognized”) sacred press to the Amer- 
ican people. This story is well known inside 
intelligence circles of the governments of 
the Western Allies and the Iron Curtain bloc. 
The details of the role played by liberal Prot- 
estant churchmen who are puppeteers of the 
Soviet Government is shocking and disgust- 
ing beyond description. 

In order to comprehend the part played by 
these wolves in sheeps’ clothing, it is neces- 
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sary to go back into a few years of recent 
history. 

On July 7, 1953, there appeared before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
United States House of Representatives in 
executive session, New York City, Joseph Zack 
Kornfeder, a graduate of the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow and former 
member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party of the United States. Mr. 
Kornfeder was asked by Representatives 
ScHeErReER Of Ohio what methods the Commu- 
nist leaders adopted in Russia, shortly after 
the Bolshevik revolution, for taking over the 
churches, and church-supported institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Kornfeder stated that at first the Bol- 
shevik leaders used crude tactics, such as at- 
tacking religion openly and ridiculing sacred 
institutions. However, the Red leaders soon 
found out that this was not accomplishing 
their purpose, namely, the destruction of 
religion in Russia and the supplanting of the 
some with antheism. So, they adopted a new 
tactic—to infiltrate the church via the age- 
old method of hypocrisy; or, now known as 
putting on a front. The Reds were advised 
to join the churches; obtain teaching posi- 
tions on the staffs of seminaries; edit church 
literature; not to destroy the Bible, but rath- 
er reinterpret the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles to suit Communist ends. That is, 
anything in the Bible which could be twisted 
and distorted to serve Communist ends was 
to be utilized by these false religious leaders 
to destroy the faith of the Russian people. 

This plan worked so successfully in the 
Soviet Union that it has since been adopted 
as standard procedure by the Reds for pene- 
trating the sphere of religion over the entire 
world. 

Other witnesses who appeared before the 
same committee hearing—on the subject of 
Communist penetration of religion—not only 
testified to the exact same thing but stated 
that it was successful beyond the wildest 
dreams of the Communist Party. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has stated in his 
article “God or Chaos” (Red Book magazine, 
February 1949) that the Communists “have 
operated under the guise of some church 
commission or religious body and it is ghastly 
to see the monster atheism being nourished 
in the churches which it seeks to destroy.” 

The strategy laid down by Lenin and Sta- 
lin was put into full operation in the nations 
of Eastern Europe by the present day Soviet 
leaders shortly after the end of World War 
II. They installed, in these countries, Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers, as 
church heads; as professors in the theological 
seminaries; and as editors of church publica- 
tions and Sunday school material. 

Once these Communist clergymen were put 
in positions of power, they used their offices 
to attempt the brainwashing of the religious 
people of the eastern nations in favor of the 
world Communist conspiracy. The evidence 
to back up these charges would fill volumes. 
This evidence is not only in the hands of 
churchmen throughout the world but it is 
stacked up in the United States State De- 
partment, the intelligence agencies, and is 
known by many statesmen of the Western 
World who are afraid to open their mouths 
for fear that they will be accused of attack- 
ing the churches. 

The most shocking thing about this whole 
story is that the United States of America, 
which is supposed to represent the hopes of 
free people and oppressed people everywhere, 
has in recent months entertained these Red 
wolves as house guests. 

Here is the story in chronological sequence: 

August 1948: World Council of Churches 
formed in Amsterdam. Six regional presi- 
dents elected, including a Communist, Dr. 
T. C, Chao, of Peiping, China, who welcomed 
Mao Tze Tung’s armies in their conquest of 
Free China. Prof. Josef Hromadka, No. 1 
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Soviet Communist clergyman from Pragy,. 
Czechoslovakia, elected to powerful centraj 
committee of World Council of Churches 
along with Bishop Albert Bereczky, Com. 
munist head of the Hungarian Reformeg 
Church. World Council of Churches plan. 
ned to hold its next world meeting in the 
United States in 1952 (world meeting scheq. 
uled every 4 years) but McCarran-Walter jm. 
migration and security laws were passeq py 
United States Congress forbidding entry of 
Communists or Communist sympathizers jp. 
to the United States. iz 

September 16, 1951: Theologian Kar) Barth, 
of Switzerland, accuses Bishop Bereczky 
(Hungary) of openly approving communism 
and that Bereczky’s church press service 
sounded like the official releases from the 
Soviet Union. 

August 15-28, 1952: Conference on faith 
and order of the World Council of Churches 
in Lund, Sweden. Large group of American 
Protestant clergymen, representing about 
29 denominations, met in secret session 
with Communist Clergymen Hromadka anq 
Bishop Bereczky. 

March 11, 1953: The radical Christian 
Century spearheads attack on McCarran im- 
migration law in an editorial entitled “Mc. 
Carran Act Revision a Church Priority.” 
Christian Century is the recognized voice of 
the religious liberals in the United States of 
America. Editorial states that “unless the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is revised 
in the current session of Congress its opera- 
tion will probably keep out of the country 
many of the church leaders who should come 
from abroad to the 1954 World Assembly of 
Churches in Evanston.” 

April 8, 1953: Senator McCarran replies to 
Century's attack in a letter, and says: “(1) 
Untrue or (2) a shocking charge against 
many of the church leaders who,should come 
from abroad.” 

October 7, 1953: Christian Century, in an 
editorial entitled ““Eyanston Storm Warn- 
ings,” urges local pastors to do a brain- 
washing job on members of their congrega- 
tions so as to prepare them for the shock 
of Communist clergymen confing into the 
United States for World Council meeting. 
Century says that reporters who will cover 
World Council meeting “have been care- 
fully briefed.” Doesn’t say by whom, but 
implies that they, too, will help out with 
the brain-washing job. The Century warns 
that there will be severe criticism of the 
United States, and that there should be. “A 
certain species of ‘patriotism’ will deeply re- 
sent this.” The Century then uses the hypo- 
thetical case of Professor Hromadka, insisting 
that “the church not only can and does 
survive under communism, but that it grows 
in spiritual vigor.” This leftwing magazine 
then gives its formula for making the Amer- 
ican public receptive to such charges. It 
will instruct the pastors im a series of edi- 


‘toriais as to how to attack all those who 


oppose the Communists, including other 
churchmen and patriotic societies. 

October 15, 1953: Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
chairman of the World Council of Churches 
study department committee, addresses Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania audience and states 
that there will be some resistance to the 
Red delegates from behind the Iron Curtain, 
but that “this resistance. will fail and the 
delegates will be admitted into the United 
States.” 

November 17, 1953: National Council of 
Churches, which is host for the World Coun- 
cil meeting, holds it national board meeting 
in Washington, D. C., and pressurizes the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, into being its honored guest. 
Councilite figures in the Eisenhower adm!n- 
istration, John Foster Dulles, Arthur Flem- 
ming, and Harold E. Stassen, along with 
Bishop Oxnam, Bishop William C. Martin 
(Methodist, president of National Council of 
Churches) and Dr. John Mackay, moderator 
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of the Presbyterian Church U. 8. A. and 
world Council Missionary head, welcome the 
president. Dr. Visser *t Hooft, General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, was 
prought from Switzerland to address the 
meeting to help pressurize the President into 
accepting an invitation to appear on the 
platform and address the World Council of 
churches meeting in Evanston. 

November 22, 1953: Same Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
occupies pulpit of the National Presbyterian 
church while President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
attend the service. Further brain-washing. 

pecember 9, 1953: Same Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
leaving for Geneva, Switzerland, declares at 
New York luncheon of “Friends of the World 
Council of Churches” that he had been im- 

by the attitude of Government rep- 
resentatives of the United States. “In plan- 
nings for the Assembly we have had all the 
help that we could possibly expect from 
them. They have shown real understanding 
concerning the admission of church dele- 
tes to the Assembly from the Iron Curtain 
countries. Our invitation to the President 
to address the Assembly was also received 
with genuine cordiality and we have every 
hope that he will be able to be with us.” 

December 16, 1953: Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, president of the World Council of 
Churches for North America, and sitting on 
Capitol Hill as Washington area Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, addresses a Christ- 
mas greeting letter to all pastors under his 
jurisdiction in which he states, “I am happy 
to say that several conferences with Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, to whom the church owes an 
increasing debt of gratitude, have resulted in 
reasonable assurance that the delegates to 
the coming Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches will be admitted without diffi- 
culty. By the way, have you written Mr. 
Dulles and the President a note of apprecia- 
tion for their courageous refusal to tolerate 
Senator McCarTHyY’s attempt to substitute 
‘a big bully’ policy in foreign affairs for the 
dignified and fruitful ‘good-neighbor policy.’ 

December 23, 1953: Christian Century pub- 
lshes editorial regarding tribute Visser ‘t 
Hooft paid to the “seriousness with which 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches of 
Hungary are pushing their preparations for 
the 1954 Assembly of the World Council. No 
other churches in any part of the world,” Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft testified, “have devoted so 
much time to study of the Assembly topics 
or presented such extensive and searching 
reviews of the report.” 

March 17, 1954: American Legion, First 
Division, Cook County Council, Ill., passes 
resolution demanding United States State 
Department refuse the granting of visas 
to Red clergymen from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries planning to come to World Council 
meeting. 

March 20, 1954: Second Division of the 
American , Department of Illinois, 
comprising 13 countries, unanimously adopts 
same resolution. 

March 24, 1954: Christian Century vicious- 
ly attacks American Legion and fundamen- 
talists for trying to prevent entrance of Red 
clergymen to the United States. 

April 1, 1954: National and World Coun- 
cil’s publicity men enraged over publicity 
given American Legion resolutions. Call 
for meeting with Illinois Legion officials. 
Attempt to smear individual legionnaires and 
anti-Communist clergymen at meeting with 
Officials. : 

April 8, 1954: Rev. Alton M. Motter, on 
leave for 8 months as executive director of 
the Chi Sunday Evening 
for leftwing speakers), in order to handle 
public relations for World Council meeting 
in Evanston, addresses letter to Illinois Le- 
gion official demanding to know if Legion 
will push its opposition to Red clergymen 
further and adds further smear attacks in 
letter against individual Legionnaires. Le- 
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gion replies to Mr. Motter in 9-page letter 
rebuking him for smears and setting forth 
documentation regarding Communist clergy- 
men and their attacks on the United States. 

April 10, 1954: World Council smear attack 
fails as American Legion Department of Illi- 
nois, representing 226,000 Legionnaires, 
passes first and second division resolutions 
unanimously. 

April 28, 1954: Christian Century again at- 
tacks American Legion in editorial and asks: 
“Why doesn’t the organization try to learn 
the truth about the World Council of 
Churches?” 

May 4, 1954: Illinois resolution received 
by national executive committee of the 
American Legion in Indianapolis, represent- 
ing 3% million veterans. World Council's 
press agent, Motter, and Indianapolis Pres- 
byterian minister, Jean Milner, protest the 
resolution at executive committee meeting. 
Over 50 clergymen in Indianapolis area sup- 
port the American Legion’s resolution. 
Highest ruling body of Legion passes Iili- 
nois resolution and instructs the national 
commander of the American Legion to call 
upon the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State personally and urge 
them not to admit Red clergymen. 

May 5, 1954: Christian Century carries 
article by National Council of Churches law- 
yer, Charles C. Parlin, who was also made 
special chairman of the World Council’s 
press and broadcasting committee, with fur- 
ther attacks and smears on those opposing 
entrance of Red clergymen. 

July 1, 1954: Dr. Daniel A. Poling, leading 
Baptist clergyman and editor of influential 
Christian Herald, denounces World Council 
of Churches Red clergymen and calls them 
puppets of communism, who are coming to 
Evanston not to spread unity but to propa- 
gandize for communism. 

July 15, 1954: World Council of Churches 
officials announce from New York City, via 
the American press, that 16 Communist dele- 
gates will be admitted by United States State 
Department. 

July 17, 1954: Secretary of State Dulles 
asks United States Justice Department to 
admit “11 delegates from Communist 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to the United 
States.” (Keep in mind Mr. Dulles was 
one of the founders of the World Council of 
Churches and also chairman of a powerful 
commission of the old Federal Council of 
Churches.) Chicago Tribune reveals names 
of 11 Red clergymen, including 5 from Hun- 
gary: Bishop Laszlo Dezsery, Bishop Peter 
Veto, Bishop Albert Bereczky, Bishop John 
Peter, and Dr. Laszlo Pap, all from the Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches of Hungary. 
The State Department, in official press re- 
lease for same day, states that “contacts with 
the spiritual life of America could have a 
beneficial effect upon these delegates and out 
of this experience could come a spiritual 
strengthening of the churches in Hungary.” 

July 22, 1954: Representative Atvin M. 
BENTLEY, of Michigan, formerly in the diplo- 
matic service in Hungary, makes major 
speech on floor of United States House of 
Representatives identifying the Red clergy- 
men as Communists, false churchmen, and 
said that allowing them to participate in the 
conferences at Evanston “is a shame and an 
affront upon those other Czechslovakian and 
Hungarian religious heroes who attempted 
to oppose the Communists and suffered im- 
prisonment or worse as a result. The State 
Department, in recommending the admission 
of these delegates, is hampering and sabo- 
taging the work that so many of us are try- 
ing to do in exposing the real truth about 
international communism. When the De- 
partment hopes that spiritual contacts in 
this country might have a beneficial effect 
upon the Communist delegates * * * it is 
in effect destroying much of the work of 
combating Communist propaganda that our 
own organs * * * are carrying on.” 
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July 26, 1954: State Department is be- 
sieged with protests from all over the Na- 
tion. Dulles instructs special assistant John 
W. Hanes, Jr., to send out a stereotype form 
letter to the protestors saying that “the 
Secretary has given this delicate and diffi- 
cult matter his most careful attention.” 

July 30, 1954: Arthur J. Connell, national 
commander of the American Legion, states 
in letter that the Legion’s protest against 
the admission of the Red clergymen was 
addressed to the State Department and the 
Attorney General in May but that “to date 
we have not received a reply from either 
a Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 

August 1, 1954: The Daily Worker, official 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, on page 5 devotes five- 
column spread to a welcome for the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Evanston 
with a cartoon depicting an upraised arm 
and hand labeled “Humanity,” holding a 
scroll entitled “Negotiations for World 
Peace.” The Worker attacks the American 
Legion and praises the efforts of the World 
Council. 

August 4, 1954: Christian Century ex- 
plodes with most vicious attack yet on those 
opposing entrance of the Red delegates for 
the World Council meeting in an article 
entitled “Differences at Evanston,” by Ralph 
L. Roy, Union Theological Seminary student 
and later employed by the notorious Fund 
for the Republic. 

August 15, 1954: World Council of 
Churches meeting opens in Evanston mid 
great fan-fare from radio, press, and TV. 
Red clergymen are received as honored 
guests, participating in the committee and 
assembly deliberations and are guest speak- 
ers in American churches. President Eisen- 
hower appears on platform with Red agents 
who later used their American reception 
for propaganda purposes behind the Iron 
Curtain. World Council adopts peaceful 
coexistence but gives it another name. Sub- 
stitutes term “living together” in order to 
escape “some of its (peaceful coexistence) 
current political implications.” 

August 28, 1954: Chicago Sun-Times re- 
veals Christian Century denounces Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, its chair- 
man, Representative HaROLD VELDE, Senator 
WrLLiaM E. JENNER, and the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
and Representative Bentley who had sent a 
telegram to the Hungarian delegates in- 
viting them to tell about so-called “freedom” 
in Hungary to the congressional committee. 

Attorney Parlin, Bishop Oxnam, and Dr. 
Franklin Fry were furious over Bentley’s 
proposal. The Century charges congres- 
sional committees “had sent undercover 
agents into Evanston to spy on Assembly 
delegates.” It waxes eloquent in its de- 
nunciation: “What a business for commit- 
tees of the United States Senate and Con- 
gress to be in, spying on a World Assembly 
of Churches of Jesus Christ.” 

September 1, 1954: World Council dele- 
gates head for home. Communists score 
great victory. They add two more to their 
number on the powerful central committee 
which directs the affairs of the World Council 
between Assemblies. Communist Professor 
Hromadka reelected to the committee. 
Communist churches received with the right 
hand of fellowship. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury publicly apologizes to Commu- 
nist delegates before the entire World 
Council Assembly because free Czech exiles 
picketed the Assembly on the public side- 
walk and carried signs denouncing these 
Communist wolves. The Assembly by reso- 
lution states that these Iron Curtain dele- 
gates “in supporting the Communist order 
were loyal to Christ.” The World Council 
meeting was silent on the subject of Com- 
munist penetration of the churches of the 
free world and its program to capture them. 
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February 6, 1955: World Council of 
Churches executive committee calls for a 
conference of clergymen between the Com- 
munist East and the Western World to 
formulate a policy for presentation to world 
political leaders. American clergymen sat 
with the Communist clergymen in this meet- 
ing. 

February 15, 1955: The American Legion, 
through its publication, the Firing Line, 
reveals vicious attacks made against the 
United States by Communist clerical dele- 
gates upon their return from the World 
Council meeting to their homes. The United 
States of America was denounced for “the 
horrors of American life,” “the fingerprint- 
ing of delegates which was humiliating treat- 
ment reserved only for gangsters,” so-called 
indignities suffered at the hands of customs 
officers who “squeezed a tube of toothpaste 
in their search for Communist propaganda in 
Bishop Bereczky’s luggage”; “the savagery 
of the American press, the stories of murder, 
vice, and fiying saucers and of war propa- 
ganda”; “a father with two loaded guns 
terrorizing his young son in a sick bed and 
then forcing him to take a bitter medicine” 
(this was a father with toy pistols playing 
sheriff as he offered his boy some castor 
oil); attacks on the American Legion, “that 
Fascist organization of war veterans, and all 
kinds of European exiles”; “FBI interroga- 
tions,” etc., etc. 

March 15, 1955: Red Hungarian church 
press reports “Pastors of the Budapest Re- 
formed Presbyteries observed the 10th an- 
niversary of the liberation of the Hungarian 
Capitol.” This was the liberation of free 
Hungary into the hands of the Communists. 
The main speaker at the liberation rally 
was Communist Bishop Albert Bereczky, 
president of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church and leader of the World Council of 
Churches: Communist Deputy Premier of 
East Germany sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage to Bishops Veto, Peter, and Bereczky, on 
the occasion of this anniversary celebration. 

April 1, 1955: Red Hungarian Church press 
announces addition of Dean Laszlo Pap, 
Communist church leader, to the executive 
committee of the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance of which Dr. John Mackay, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, United States of America, is 
president. 

April 10, 1955: Attacks by the “Red house 
guests of the U.S, A.” on America after their 
return to Iron Curtain protection causes the 
Chicago Tribune to write a full length edi- 
torial inferring that the American Legion’s 
opposition to admitting these Reds may have 
been correct and that the World Council 
might ponder the question of how men who 
know not the truth can be expected to 
preach the gospel.” 

April 15, 1955: The Communists, now de- 
lighted with their successful penetration of 
the World Council, and the brotherly love 
with which they were received by World 
Council leaders become bolder and bolder. 
Communist Hungarian Church press reports 

that the Reformed Theological Academy of 
Budapest would confer the doctor of divinity 
degree upon leaders of the ecumenical move- 
ment including Dr. John Mackay, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and the Reverend James 
Edgar Wagner, cf the United States. 

August 1955: Communist Bishop Janos 
Peter, of Hungary, upon invitation of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, pays visit 
to. England. 

September 8, 1955: American radio and 
press services carry announcement Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam (Methodist) will receive 
honorary degree from Communist-controlled 
Reform Theological Academy in Budapest, 
Hungary, thus lending prestige and comfort 
to the enemies of the Hungarian people. 

September 15-20, 1955: Bishop and Mrs. 
G. Bromley Oxnam and Rev. James E. Wag- 
ner, president of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, United States of America, 
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attend Red controlled Budapest Theological 
centenary celebration. Oxnam and Wag- 
ner receive honorary degree. Dr. John 
Mackay (Presbyterian), president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, received a degree in absentia. 
Also attending the celebration for the Com- 
munist churchmen from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries were World Council of Churches leaders 
from other countries, and Communist State 
officials including President Janos Horvath 
and Deputy President Jozsef Varga, of the 
State Office for Church Affairs. 

October 6, 1955: General board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches announces plans 
for a two-way exchange of religious dele- 
gations between Communist Russia and the 
United States. American delegation to be 
headed by president of the National Council 
of Churches, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake (Pres- 
byterian). 

October 15, 1955: Communist Hungarian 
Church press announces Metropolitan Nico- 
lai, of Russia, receives Soviet Union’s Red 
Flag Order of Work. Hungarian Communist 
Bishop, Bereczky sends his congratulations. 
Nicolai is invited to United States by Dr. 
Blake (Presbyterian), president of the Na~- 
tional Council of Churches. 

November 17, 1955: Hungarian Church 
press reveals Communist Bishop Lajos 
Veto is_a member of the Communist Hun- 
garian Parliament. “He paid tribute to 
the fruitful effort of peace-loving humanity 
for the defense of peace,” in behalf of the 
Communist World Peace Council. Hungarian 
Church press also announces Reformed 
Church was represented at the central com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Switzerland by Bighop Veto%nd 
that the next central committee meeting will 
be held in Communist Hungary in the sum- 
mer of 1956. World Council central com- 
mittee elected Bishop Peter as member of 
the Commission on the Relation between 
State and Community. Communist Bishop 
Veto was elected to the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, and Com- 
munist Dean Pap of the staff of the Reformed 
Academy of Budapest was elected to the 
World Council's financial committee. This 
all took place at the central committee meet- 
ing in Switzerland attended by self-styled 
Protestant leaders from the United States and 
other countries. 

February 1956: National Council of 
Churches newsletter announces exchange of 
Communist, church leaders with American 
church leaders for March an@ June. Russia’s 
Metropolitan Nicolai sends brotherly love 
greetings. 

March 1956: Nine liberal Protestant leaders 
heaced by Blake of National Council go to 
Moscow. 

March 18, 1956: Soviet Spy Chief Maj. Gen. 
Georgi Karpok, head of the so-called Religion 
Section in the dreaded MVD headquarters 
(secret police), entertains American church 
delegation at lavish dinner. 

April %-10, 1956: Metropolitan Nicolai at- 
tends Communist World Peace Congress in 
Stockholm. 

May 13, 1956: Dr. Daniel A. Poling, world 
famous Baptist leader, denounces National 
Council of Churches leaders for their visit to 
Moscow. Declared that visit of United States 
clerics to Russia played right into Soviet 
hands. 

June 1956: Eight Communist clergymen 
headed by Nicolai arrive in United States and 
begin tour of major American cities. Large 
demonstrations break out against them led 
by Eastern European exiles. 

July 28, 1956: World Council of Churches 
central committee meets in Communist Hun- 
gary. Reception committee headed by top 
Red churchmen of Hungary, including 


Bereczky, Veto, Pap, and Peter. General Sec- 
retary Visser *t Hooft of World Council of 
Churches states, “Churches under differing 
systems must learn from one another.” 
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September 1, 1956: Presbyterian Life, om. 
cial magazine of the Presbyterian Church 
United States of America, reveals Wor 
Council of Churches is now ready to sit «, wn 
with Red church leaders from Russia in Jan. 
uary of 1957 and discuss participation of 
Russia Orthodox Church in the World Coun. 
cil of Churches. Door now open to receive 
Communist-controlled churches into mem. 
bership. Same publication photograph; 
American Protestant churchmen with Com. 
munist church leaders. 

September 22, 1956: Dr. Hans Asmussen 
noted German Protestant theologian, hit; 
Protestant leanings to U.S. S. R. Deccribes 
Russian church leaders as “political tools of 
the anti-Christian Communist  recime” 
Says cooperation with Communist church 
leaders only benefits the Kremlin. 


OCTOBER 23, 1956, REVOLUTION BEGINS IN 
HUNGARY 


Patriots refuse to pay salaries of Com. 
munist clergymen formerly paid by the Com. 
munist state. Specific mention made in 
reports from Hungary of same Communist 
church leaders who came to World Council's 
meeting in Evanston in 1954, including 
Bishop Veto, who was elected a member of 
the Central Committee of the World Council, 

Bishops Veto and Deszery, Communist coy. 
ernment puppeteers forced to resign from 
the Lutheran Church. Bishop Albert Berec- 
zky, awarded the Hungarian Communists’ 
Order of Labor, deposed from the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. Bishop Janos Peter de- 
posed also and labeled “the worst kind of 
Stalinist.” The editor of the Communist 
Hungarian Church Press resigned and a new 
paper titled “Reformacio” was begun. The 
officers in the state office for church affairs 
lost their jobs when the office was abolished. 

November 14, 1956: The Christian Century 
forced to admit that these very same Hun- 
garian Communist church leaders, who were 
exposed by the American Legion in 1954, and 
now deposed by the Hungarian people, were 
false bishops and foisted on the Hungarians 
by the Communist government. 

The Hungarian church people, however, 
enjoyed but a few brief hours of freedom. 
The Russians moved into the picture .by in- 
vading the country, massacring large sections 
of the population, destroying public build- 
ings, including churches and hospitals. It is 
anyone’s guess as to what has happened to 
the genuine Christian church leaders who 
were restored to their rightful positions by 
the people after the Communist puppet 
clergymen had been deposed. 

Have the Soviets restored the Communist 
church leaders to their positions? What has 
happened to the true shepherds of the flock? 

No one seems to know. 

EPILOG 


National and World Council leaders fran- 
tically sent cables to Metropolitan Nicolai of 
Russia asking him to use his influence to 
stop “the bloodshed and oppression in Hun- 
gary.” WNicolai- sends hypocritical message 
back saying, “Our government (the U. S. 
S. R.) is, giving material aid to those who 
suffer in Hungary and we shall devotedly 

—and See labor fér peace.” This is 
the e “government” which sent its ar- 
mored might into Hungary and slaughtered 
thousands of Hungarians. This sounds like 
“material aid.” 

How long will it take for these “be kind 
to Communists” clergymen of the United 
States to wake up to the fact that you can't 
do business with the Communists? 

December 1, 1956: Chicago Tribune writes 
full length editorial entitled “Bishop Peter's 
Loud Silence.” The Tribune recalls the visit 
of the Hungarian Communist clergyman 
the World Council meeting in Evanston and 
that many individuals and organizations In 
the United States opposed their visit. The 
Tribune states that Bishop Peter partici- 
pated in the drafting of the World Council’ 
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report on the Christian witness in Com- 
munist countries. It says that leaders of 
poth the World and National Councils have 
jong cherished illusions about communism 
and the possibility of religious freedom in 
communist countries. It declares that Dr. 
Blake came back from Moscow last March 
talking nonsense about the position of the 
churches in Russia. In the light of the 
Russian omslaught against Hungary the 
Tribune hopes for Dr. Blake’s progressive 
enlightenment. 

Judging from past experience, we wonder 
if this is too much to hope. 

We now see the National and World Coun- 
cils of Churches in the United States “get- 
ting in on the act” for Hungarian relief. 
These are the same men who hobnobbed 
with the persecuters of the people. 

Strangest spectacle of all—Garfield Brom- 
ley Oxnam, who accepted a degree from these 
same Red church leaders in September 1955 
in Hungary, stated on November 29, 1956, in 
Wilmington, Del., at a meeting of the Wil- 
mington District of the Methodist Church, 
that these men were “puppets and he had 
come to know them over recent years and 

ted their rejection when the time was 


right.” 





America’s Aging Citizens Need 
Greater Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act so as to provide a 
greater degree of economic security for 
our older citizens in their declining years 
of life. 

There is a growing interest in the prob- 
lem of our aging population, whose num- 
ber is steadily increasing. Economic 
and social problems have arisen as a re- 
sult of the growing number of elderly 
people in the country. Instead of ap- 
preciating the fact that medical science 
has made great progress in extending 
the longevity of our life span, we tend to 
forget the human factors involved in 
supporting an aging population or we 
simply ignore them. 

By ignoring the problems of old age 
we are committing a grave injustice to 





~ millions of our elderly citizens, who have 


every right to expect better treatment 
and greater security at a time when they 
can no longer be economically produc- 
tive. It is my view that we must give 
more serious consideration to these peo- 
ple and to their problems from a more 
realistic and more humane point of view. 
I believe that we must provide them with 
the opportunity to spend their declining 
years in greater comfort and fewer eco- 
nomic worries. 

Fortunately, we have established a fine 
social-security system to provide for some 
of the needs of these people by giving 
them a certain degree of economic inde- 
pendence. Some two decades have 
Passed since this system has been set up 
and, although some changes have been 
made in its structure and benefits have 
been somewhat liberalized, it still does 
hot answer the needs of the elderly peo- 


. Social-security dollar. 
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ple. The fault is not theirs. Inflation 
has taken a sizable chunk out of the 
Whereas 5 years 
ago or more an elderly person or couple 
was able to get along on the monthly 
social-security payements, they are today 
struggling to make ends meet on the 
same amount. 

There are other serious deficiencies in 
the social-security system which need to 
be corrected, such as the limitation on 
outside earnings, the inadequacy of the 
payments to those who receive only the 
minimum benefits, and the like. It is for 
the purpose of correcting these deficien- 
cies and improving the: system that I am 
introducing my bill. Specifically, my bill 
seeks to improve the social-security law 
in four ways: 

First. Increase the minimum benefits 
to $40 per month. 

Second. Increase the amount of out- 
side earnings to $125°a month or $1,500 a 
year. 

Third. Lower the retirement age for 
both men and women to 60 years. 

Fourth. Permit States to disregard in- 
come up to $50 per month in determining 
need for old-age assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to explain each 
of these amendments in some detail. 

™ MINIMUM BENEFITS 


Under the social-security system as 
presently constituted, the minimum 
monthly benefit is $30. How it is possible 
for an elderly person to subsist on this 
niggardly sum for a whole month is 
something which I cannot comprehend. 
It is hardly enough for rent, let alone 
food, clothing, and other essentials. 
This is not only inadequate, but in many 
instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited out- 
side income permissible under the law. 
No wonder many of these older citizens 
receiving the bare minimum benefit are 
bitter and resentful and feel that they 
are the forgotten people of today. 

I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of 
$40 a month, the daily average comes to 
only about $1.30, which is hardly enough 
to take care of the most elementary 
needs. Yet, small as this increase is, it 
would be most welcome to many elderly 
people and give them a greater feeling 
of security and dignity. I believe it is 
fair. I believe it is urgent. 


OUTSIDE EARNINGS 


Those eligible to social-security bene- 
fits are permitted under the law to earn 
up to $100 per month or $1,200 per year 
without deduction or loss of their bene- 
fits. Many of these older folks are still 
in fairly good health, they wish to keep 
themselves occupied for a few hours each 
day in some useful and productive man- 
ner. They are still able to render fine 
services to the community and should 
not be deprived prematurely of this op- 
portunity. Part-time work is not only 
desirable’ for many of these people, but 
will enable them to maintain a greater 
degree of economic independence. 

For this reason, I propose that the so- 
called work clause of the Social Secu- 
rity Act be amended to allow thes: peo- 
ple to supplement their income through 
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part-time work and to make it possible 
for them to earn up to $125 per month 
or $1,500 per year. This, too, is a fair 
request and will be appreciated by many 
of our senior citizens who prefer to be 
on their own for as long as they are 
physically able to do so. 
RETIREMENT AGE 


It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the present retirement age will 
have to be lowered. I was glad to see 
Congress take the first step in that direc- 
tion last year when it voted to lower the 
retirement age for women from 65 to 62. 
I supported that proposal and voted for 
it when it come up for consideration in 
the House. I feel, however, that we have 
not gone far enough. The retirement 
age for men still remains at 65. A lower- 
ing of the eligibility age for retirement 
for both men and women should be 
given serious consideration. 

The present age limitations account 
for many hardships to people in the age 
group between 60 and 65, who are suffer- 
ing from ill health and are no longer able 
to earn a livelihood. Many of them are 
forced to become charity cases. Women 
over 60 have practically no chances of 
obtaining any kind of employment. Un- 
less they have children to help maintain 
them, they must turn to public welfare 
assistance and to swell our relief rolls. 
Certainly this is a case of false economy. 

It is believed that most of those in the 
60 to 65 age group would prefer to con- 
tinue working and earning their liveli- 
hood. Some in this group, however, have 
become too ill to work or have become 
disabled. They must wait until they 
reach the retirement age before they 
can become eligible for social-security 
benefits—or else become public charges. 
Surely, this is no way to treat these peo- 
ple who have given a lifetime of work 
and effort to help build our country and 
to make it what it is today. 

I am, therefore, proposing in my bill 
to lower the retirement age from 65 to 
60 years, and it is to be applicable alike 
to both men and women. The claim that 
this will cost us a substantial sum of 
money is undoubtedly true, but social 
security has paid for itself from the very 
first. Each time an effort is made to 
improve the system and to liberalize its 
benefits we hear the same arguments, 
yet the social security system is more 
solid today than it ever was and its bene- 
fits reach more people than ever before. 
It has been proved time and again that 
the American people are willing to pay 
for the benefits accruing to them in their 
old age. 

DISREGARD OF CERTAIN INCOME 


Finally, I propose to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to permit States to dis- 
regard income up to $50 per month in 
determining the need for old-age as- 
sistance. In other words, under this 
amendment, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance would be permitted tc earn up to 
$50 per month without having that 
amount deducted from their subsistence 
grants. 

Let me explain this proposal. Under 
the present system, those who receive 
old-age assistance are discouraged from 
working. Several years ago the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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established that the average age of 
these recipients is over 70 years. Surely, 
they do not constitute a threat to the 
labor market. They perform certain 
small tasks, casual labor, odd-and-end 
jobs, and the like. Under the present 
system it is required that any money 
which they earn in this fashion must be 
deducted from their old-age assistance. 
_ This situation is a holdover from the 
depression period a quarter of a century 
ago when the intention was to discourage 
older people from competing for jobs, no 
matter how small, because of the huge 
unemployment in the country. Today 
there is no longer any need for this. 
Elderly people should be encouraged to 
do whatever small tasks they are phy- 
sically able to do, for the benefit of the 
community and for their own benefit. 
Constant leisure and the feeling that 
their services are no longer needed can- 
not account for a healthy or a happy 
state of mind. 

Therefore, I believe that it would be 
@ very wise policy to allow these elderly 
people to perform whatever services they 
can perform and to enable them to 
benefit from this small income, without 
endangering their old-age assistance to 
which they are entitled. Only, to avoid 
the possibility of any abuse, I would 
limit this benefit by making it applica- 
ble to the first $50 of such income per 
month. In other words, the Federal 
Government is to allow the States to 
disregard the first $50 of earnings by 
people who are eligible for old-age assist. 
ance and not insist that this income be 
deducted from their monthly subsistence 
payment. All earnings over $50 are to 
be deducted. This, too, I consider as 
fair and sensible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that we must take cognizance of the 
problems of our aging population, and 
the sooner it is done the better for them 
and for us. If we continue to ignore 
this situation it may someday burst 
upon us with such force that it might 
disrupt our entire present social-welfare 
system and cause untold misery to mil- 
lions of elderly people. 

By enacting the changes proposed in 
my bill, we shall take a decided step 
forward in the direction of providing 
greater economic security for them and 
preventing needless misery and heart- 
ache. The amendments I suggest are 
reasonable and practicable. They will 
help to eliminate some of the deficiencies 
of our social-security system. They will 
make it possible for our older citizens 
to look forward with greater confidence 
to receiving adequate economic protec- 
tion in their old age. This is the least 
we can and should do for them. 





Foreign Policy Linked With Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic to realize that our foreign policy 
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must be made in the light of dollars 
rather than of moral honesty. The fol- 


lowing excerpt from an article written . 


by Drew Pearson appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and.Times Herald of March 
6, 1957, and makes most interesting 
reading: 
FOREIGN Poticy LINKED WITH OIL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Eagle-eyed Senator Matr Neety, of West * 
Virginia, spotted a point which the admin- 
istration doesn’t like to have spotted, while 
hearing the testimony of Stewart Coleman, 
head of the Middle East Emergency Oil Com- 
mittee, before the Judiciary subcommittee. 

Senator NEELY accused Coleman of wearing 
two hats, of representing the Government 
and at the same time representing the oil 
companies as a longtime executive of the 
Arabian-American Oil Co., now vice president 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

NEELY went further. He poked a finger 
into the inner financial sanctum of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, where most Senators 
fear to probe. Pointing out that Secretary 
Humphrey had not sold his stock in the M. A. 
Hanna Co., as Charlie Wilson did his General 
Motors stock, NEELY said the Hanna Co. owns 
482,256 shares of common stock of Standard 
of-New Jersey. Value: $26,885,722. 

He also pointed out that the M. A. Hanna 
Co. owns 187,500 shares of Seaboard Oil. 
Value: $11,671,875. 

Senator NEELY wanted to Know if tis 
wasn’t a moral conflict of interest. He also 
speculated regarding the fact that President 
Eisenhower spent a vacation on Humphrey’s 
luxurious Georgia plantation at the very mo- 
ment when the Middle East crisis required 
vital decisions. 


GEORGE ALLEN RELAXES 


Senator NEELY could have gone further in 
probing into the possible effect of oil on 
American foreign policy. Here is the rollcall 
of other personalities who might be in- 
fluenced by oil: 

George Allen, close friend and bridge-play- 
ing partner of the President, also with him 
at the Georgia plantation. Allen has been 
chairman of the Yemen Oil Development Co. 

Chris Herter, the new Under Secretary of 
State, is indebted to Standard of New Jersey 
for his wife’s fortune. 

John Foster Dulles’ law firm represents 
Standard of New Jersey. 

Ex-Secretary of State Acheson’s law firm 
also represented Standard of New Jersey. 

Ex-Under Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
was an executive of Union Oil, which is inter- 
locked with Gulf Oil, which gets its oil from 
the Gulf of Persia. 

These are aH honest men. But it’s hard 


. for even the most honest public official not 


to be influenced by subtle, economic pres- 
sures. 

Largest stockholders in Standard Oil of 
New Jersey are the Rockefellers. The Rocke- 
feller family contributed $152,604 to the Re- 
publicans in the recent election. The Mellon 
family, which owns Gulf Oil, contributed 
$100,150; the Pew family, which owns Sun 
Oil, put up $216,800. Other oil men plunged 
heavily for Ike. Almost no oil money went 
to the Democrats. 

At the glamorous state dinner given by 
Mr. Eisenhower to King Saud the board 
chairmen of the major oil companies inter- 
ested in the Near East were present, plus the 
heads of the Rockefeller banks which back 


William EKleits, president of 
Many of these were also GOP 

Next day the presidents of the same com- 
panies were invited to dine with Secretary 
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Dulles and King Saud. The chairman of ty, 
boards rated a White House dinner with Ix. 
the presidents with a dinner with Dulles ° 





Washington’s Huge “Gimme” Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak. 
er, I would like to insert in the Concrrs. 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 4, 1957, entitled “Washington's 
Huge ‘Gimme’ Budget”: 

WASHINGTON’s Huce “GIMME” Bouncer 


Who is responsible for the galloping ex. 
travagance that has bloated Federal spend- 
ing almost 20 percent in 3 years? And mark 
the fact. These have been nonwar years, cli- 
maxed by the biggest peacetime budget in 
American history. 

The handiest whipping boy for our splurge 
prodigality is, of course, the administration 
There is some plausibility in dumping the 
fault on White House steps. The President's 
budget is inflationary and exorbitant. 

But that is a too-easy “out.” Mr. Eisen. 
hower has struggled in the past to pare down 
Federal spending. He succeeded for a while, 
but his progress has been wiped out in a 
flight of budget ballooning. He asked Con- 
gress to slash the new money schedule. His 
Secretary of the Treasury has warned in bit- 
ing phrase of the path we are marching to 
profiigacy. Ike could do more. 

Congress bears a brunt of blame, for Con- 
gress passes the rising appropriations. Con- 
gress exerts pressures to throw governmental 
economy critically out of kilter. Yet Con- 
gress is not the sole fiscal sinner. 

Bureaucracy has a tremendous stake in 
the orgy spending habits to which we have 
succumbed. Every big and small agency in 
the Federal complex wants more, fights for 
more, lobbies and exerts political strategy te 
expand its orbit. But the answer is not fun- 
damentally here, either. 

The reason for the tumorous growth of 
Federal lavishness is, in the last analysis, the 
average citizen and the maze of his special 
interests from one end of the Nation to the 
other. 

Because the ordinary citizen not only tol- 
erates but adds to the pressure for wilder, 
bigger Federal outlays, the budget pyramids 
and taxes continue their harsh burden. 

Most of us haven't the fortitude to insist 
that the multibillion allotments for Federal 
programs. be slashed. 

One of the sacred fiscal cows is defense. 
No one in pessession of his reason would 
have the United States strip itself of essential 
strength at this time. But commonsense 
and a little examination shows pretty defi- 
nitely that appropriatiens for the armed serv- 
ices can be cut in many categories. 

The military must have adequate support. 
But probably no arm of National Govern- 
ment is so wasteful and extravagant. The 
several services duplicate missile programs of 
research and development, duplicate plane 
development projects, duplicate base and alr- 
field facilities. The military always buys the 
best, not merely the adequate. It is riddled 
with rivalries and keeps a buttened lip over 
wastes many of its leaders know exist. 

In varying degrees ether branches of Gov- 
ernment are as culpable. Because the de- 
fense arm is the mest costly, we allude to its 
practices. Total dollar outlays for defense 
have soared frem $12,900,000,000 in 1949 to4 
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1957 
requested $43,300,000,000 for the 1958 fiscal 


Other divisions of Government show just 
as bad a spirit of Federal thrift. Foreign-aid 
spending is loose. Counterpart funds dished 
out lavishly to traveling dignitaries, includ- 
ing Congressmen, are symptomatic of the 
grunken-sailor spending. 

Rivers and harbors projects, public build- 
ings, grants, loans, bounties, benefits of all 
sorts, and myriad pressures—all go into the 
pot of soaring Washington costs 

The average citizen sits on his hands about 
the situation. Or more often he, too, has his 
hand out for some special favor from the 
endless stream of Federal paternalism. 

Maybe it is money for housing, a monu- 
ment, more social security, a new post office, 
power development, or school subsidies. 
Strong and facile arguments can be made for 
everything everybody wants. 

It all adds up to giant Federal expendi- 
tures, rising inflation, and eventually finan- 
cial bust. The philosophy is for Government 
to curtail someone else, but give us individu- 
ally all we demand. 

This is the era of “grab and gimme” gov- 
ernment. And we, the people, are respon- 
sible. 

It will not stop until we have the courage 
and sanity to curb our own demands, ease 
our own pressures and force a reduction in 
the astronomical spending that is leading 
toward national crisis. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of Dover, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Dover, Ohio, will celebrate its 150th an- 
niversary tomorrow and I regret deeply 
that the business of the House makes it 
impossible for me to join with the citi- 
zens of Tuscarawas County in the cere- 
monies marking this historic milestone. 

Dover is now a busy, prosperous center 
of diversified industry and one of Ohio’s 
most progressive cities. 

The first settler, in 1806, was Christian 
Deardorff, who purchased 2,175 acres of 
land that had been granted Col. James 
Morrison, of Lexington, Ky., in recogni- 
tion of Revolutionary War service. 

Deardorff, who was joined by Jesse 
Slingluff, established a gristmill on his 
land, and in 1807 they founded the vil- 
lage of Dover. ~ 

This was historic country even then. 
In 1772 Moravian missionaries to the 
Delaware Indians established the village 
of Schoenbrunn a few miles southwest 
of the present city of Dover. Schoen- 
brunn was the site of the first church 
and the first school in what is now Ohio. 
Later Fort Laurens was established a 
few miles north of Schoenbrunn. Both 
Schoenbrunn and Fort Laurens were 
abandoned during bloody battle warfare 
in the final years of the Revolution. 
Dover was in a sense a new beginning 
of this earlier pioneer settlement. 

A post office was established at Canal 
Dover: as it was then known, in 1817. 
The village grew slowly thereafter, until 
the opening of the Ohio and Erie Canal 
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in 1830 gave it new impetus and it be- 
came a grain and flour mill center for 
the area. 

Local resources of ore, coal, and clay 
brought’ other development in midcen- 
tury. A blast furnace was established in 
1855 and a steel rolling mill in 1866. The 
first brick factory was built about this 
time. During the Civil War, Dover was 
an important recruiting center. Camp 
Meigs, where hundreds of Ohio men en- 
tered military service, is now the county 
fairgrounds. 

Dover was incorporated as a village in 
1842 and became a city in 1900. 

Today it is a handsome Ohio city with 
the familiar square and tree-lined streets 
that are characteristic of our area. Many 
other cities depend on Dover for their 
supply of coal, steel, and brass castings. 
The city is famous for supplying brass 
bushings for ocean liners. 

Coal, clay, limestone, shales, molding 
sand, petroleum, natural gas, and salt are 
the raw materials furnished by Tuscara- 
was County for the manufactured prod- 
ucts of Dover. 

Among the many products of Dover 
are building brick, fire brick, electric ap- 
pliances, screw products, tanks, boilers, 
steel fabrications, drawn tungsten wire, 
cold rolled strip and stainless steel, chem- 
ical and plastic products, wire, stone, 
steel sheets, roofing, stove and furnace 
pipe, buekets, tubs, wood stoves, and 
castings. 

Almost every conceivable service and 
need is available, from watches to diesel 


trucks, in the 178 retail stores found in | 


Dover. 

The city has its own municipal light 
plant and water system, park, stadium, 
modern public and parochial high 
schools, 4 new grade schools and a paro- 
chial grade school, 3-story YMCA, Legion 
Memorial Hall, 20 churches, and a Sal- 
vation Army building. 

Tuscarawas County fairgrounds and 
Union Hospital are a part of Dover. 

Boating, fishing, and swimming are all 
available in a short drive from: Dover in 
any one of the Muskingum Watershed 
lakes. The famous Muskingum Conser- 
vancy District, one of the world’s out- 
standing examples of conservation, has 
its headquarters here. 





One Hundred and Seventh Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 107th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Masaryk, the father of 
Czechoslovakia, who is regarded through- 
out the world as a symbol of freedom. 
It is particularly important to celebrate 
his birthday now that Czechoslovakia has 
lost her freedom and lives under the op- 
pressive yoke of Soviet totalitarianism. 
The people of Czechoslovakia have not 
forgotten Masaryk any more than we 
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would forget George Washington. He 
remains an inspiration to them despite 
the efforts of their Soviet masters to 
picture their first. president as a reac- 
tionary and one who opposed the will 
of the people. The Czechoslovak people 
know in their minds and feel in their 
hearts that the life and teachings of 
Masaryk have a meaning for today, 
however much the Communists may 
claim his influence is a closed chapter 
in history. When we join in celebrating 
Masaryk’s life we give the men and wom- 
en of Czechoslovakia new courage and 
strength to resist the degradations to 
which they are subjected by their Soviet 
overlords. 

Masaryk worked long and hard dur- 
ing the First World War to present the 
case of Czechoslovak independence. He 
came to the United States in 1918 and 
gained the support of Woodrow Wilson 
for his cause. Indeed, the Czechoslo- 
vak Declaration of Independence was 
formally published in Washington, D. C., 
on October 18, 1918. Masaryk felt close 
to America, both because his wife was an 
American and because of our democratic 
government. In 1918, he said: 

For myself, I feel nearest to and accept the 
principles of American democracy. At this 
time I can declare that those principles al- 
ways were, are now, and ever shall be, the 
guiding principles of the political aspect of 
my life, because they are near to our Nation, 
and because our people accept them for their 
own, and will ever be united by them with 
America, united in this spirit of freedom and 
democracy. 


The nation which Masaryk founded on 
the ruins of the crumbling Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was a showcase of democ- 
racy throughout central Europe. It 
seemed symbolic of a new era, an era of 
democracy for all the world which was 
to be ushered in by the allied victory in 
the great war. That new world of 
which Czechoslovakia was the first fruit 
did not become a reality. It was deci- 
sively smashed by the blood bath of Hit- 
ler’s totalitarianism which was foliowed 
almost immediately by Russian com- 
munism. 

Adolf Hitler was able to end the dream 
of democracy for Europe because other 
nations refused to stand united in opposi- 
tion to this aggression. Czechoslovakia 
was the first to fall. As Masaryk is the 
symbol of freedom to a world where to- 
day only some may live in freedom, so 
also he is the symbol of the way in which 
that freedom must be defended. Today 
it is important for the free world to cele- 
brate the birthday of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk because his life has a vital les- 
son toteach us. Itisasimple but a pro- 
found and tremendously important truth 
in the world of today. It is the truth 
that the free nations must be economi- 
cally and militarily strong and united in 
opposition to the aggressive expansion 
of Soviet totalitarianism. Otherwise our 
democracies too will fall by foreign con- 
quest. Today Masaryk is a hope and in- 
spiration to the subjugated people of 
Czechoslovakia and he should be a goad 
to us that we continue to build a close 
alliance with other members of the free 
world in order that democracy may not 
fall piecemeal before the onslaught of 
dictators. 
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The Transport Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
timely editorial on the subject of our 
Transport Revolution appeared on March 
4, 1957, in the Tulsa Tribune. The edi- 
torial has particular significance in Okla- 
homa, where the entire State has united 
in support of a great program to bring 
water transportation facilities to the 
Arkansas River. 

The editorial follows: 

THE TRANSPORT REVOLUTION 


Sweeping changes in methods of trans- 
portation are not only altering the face of 
America, but they are beginning to produce 
profound economic changes in American 
business. Oklahomans, who have lived on 
a sort of arid plateau, industrially speaking, 
should consider what these innovations could 
mean to the future prosperity of the State. 

An article entitled “The Second Transport 
Revolution,” by Marvin Barloon in the cur- 
rent Harper’s magazine, points out that 
American industry, originally built on the 
pattern of railroad freight rates, is now 
adapting itself to many other methods of 
moving goods. Last year for the first time 
the railroad share of the total intercity 
freight haul dropped to 49 percent. 

This doesn’t mean that the railroads are 
through. It does add force to the railroad 
argument that now, since they are no jionger 
@ monopoly, they should be relieved of re- 
strictions that have forced them to charge 
higher-than-necessary rates on high-class 
goods, which circumstance has naturally been 
turned to advantage by the truckers. Rail- 
roads should be permitted to battle freely in 
the highly competitive hauling field. 

Highway transport, which now amounts to 
40 percent of the ton-miles carried by rail, 
has suburbanized light industry. Such in- 
dustry is no longer tied to railroad trackage, 
but can be freely placed on cheap country 
real estate. The products of most light in- 
dustry bear high value as compared to ship- 
ping costs, and flexibility of trucks and door- 
to-door delivery to customers are important. 

At the other end of the spectrum inland 
water transportation for bulk goods has seen 
a rise of 1,000 percent between 1929 and 1955. 
The old-fashioned packet boat of Mark 
Twain’s day carried only a t 300 tons of 
freight. A modern diesel towboat pushing 
15 barges can propel up to 25,000 tons, the 
equivalent of 400 freight cars. With radar, 
towboats no longer have to tie up at night. 
And the average cost per ton-mile on the 
river is one-half cent, while the average rail- 
road cost is 1.5 cents and the truck cost 6 
cents. 

That is why water transportation up the 
Arkansas River and the Verdigris to the vicin- 
ity of Catoosa will be of immense importance 
to the future of Oklahoma. Everyone who 
can should attend the annual méeting in 
Tulsa Friday of the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
ment Association where this project will be 
discussed by the experts who have brought 
its development to the beginning stage. 

Last week saw the beginning of shipments 
of powdered coal, hel@ in suspension in 
water, via pipeline from Cadiz, Ohio, to Cleve- 
land powerplants. Still blocked by rail op- 
position is a proposal for a 103-mile conveyor 
belt to carry a continuous stream of coal 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie and a con- 
tinuous stream of iron ore in return. 
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The use of air freight has boomed, al- 
though its percentage to the total freight 
movement is still negligible. It is being used 


’ chiefly to move perishables, like cut flowers, 


emergency shipments like machinery parts, 
and high-cost items like high-style dresses 
where a store wants to avoid large invento- 
ries. But the next 10 years may see freight- 


‘carrying planes like the proposed C-—132, 


which will break through the explosive ton- 
mile barrier and permit air shipment of me- 
dium-cost goods. 

This would eliminate the advantage of the 
big city retailer who has enjoyed a special 
ability to cut prices because of his nearness 
to suppliers and warehouses. He has not had 
to maintain large inventories since he can 
replenish many of his supplies in an hour. 
Big-time moderate-cost air freight would 
mean that a Tulsa concern need only stay 6 
hours ahead of demand on many items in- 
stead of 2 to3 weeks. This would revolution- 
ize our retailing. 

More efficient transportation will mean 
that more people can afford more things. 
The picture is going to change swiftly, and 
landlocked States like Oklahoma will profit 
most from the coming water-borne and air- 
freight boom. : 





Expert Predicts Cut in Money Demand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Financial Writer 
J. A. Livingston, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 6, 1957: 

BusINEss OUTLOOK 


(By J. A. Livingston) 
EXPERT PREDICTS CUT IN MONEY DEMAND 

New York, March 5.—In the higher eche- 
lons of economic thought, 2 plus 2 never 
equals 4, a straight line isn’t the shortest 
distance between 2 points, and the whole 
is not necessarily equal to the sum of 
parts. Economics is the zany science, and 
nature, which performs such wonders as pro- 
tective coloration for grouse, a folding head 
for the turtle, and ink pots for the squid, is 
certain to do something about it. 

In the years to come, Economic Man, in- 
stead of having a backbone, will have a pro- 
truding down-covered spinal column. He'll 
carry his own couch around with him, so 
that anywhere, at any disturbed moment, 
he’ll be able to unburden his inner schisms 
to an on-the-spot psychiatrist. 

Such psychiatric assistance is indispu- 
tably necessary in a world in which man, 
given a silver lining, finds the cloud. Con- 
sider the estimate just made by Girard L. 
Spencer of the demand for long-term money 
in 1957. He figures demand will be less in- 
tense by 20 percent. On its face, that’s 
bullish for Wall Street. Bond and stock 
prices ought to levitate. But do they? No. 
And not because Spencer’s not an authority. 

He is a partner in the highly respected 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. It specializes in ir stitu- 
tional securities, such us Government issues, 
finance paper, high-grade bonds of all types. 
It can’t afford to be wrong on money trends. 
If it is, its capital account makes liks an 
accordion closing on itself. 

So Salomon Bros. tries to “know” whether 
interest rates will go up or down. There- 
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fore, Spencer makes a yearly study on where 
the long-term money’s going and where ;;', 
coming from. As he sees it, the supply of 
money this year will be just about as pi 


as it has ever been, $22.1 billion. Here ara 

his estimates: 

Source of supply: Billions 
Life insurance companies_.....____ $5.4 
Mutual savings banks._......._____ 2.0 
Savings and loan associations_____ 5.9 


Private pension funds._..._.______ 2.3 

State and municipal pension funds_ | 7 

Fire and casualty insurance com- 
ORE fee Span cit... 6 


Other long-term funds *_....._____ 4.9 
SO eget ee en 
* Charitable organizations, personal trusts, 


individuals. 


Against that, Spencer estimates these de. 
mands: 

1. Net mortgage financing of $11.9 billion. 

2. Net State and municipal requirements 
of $3.4 billion. 

3. Net corporate and foreign financing of 
$7.9 billion. 

That totes to $23.2 billion. So, there's 4 
deficiency in supply of $1.1 billion. 

But does that ‘mean money’s going to be 
tight? Does that mean corporation treas. 
urers will be running around from insurance 
companies to banks and banks to insurance 
companies with high interest rates in hana? 
To the logical mind, it does. But Economic 
Man is not one to be beguiled by 2-plus- 
2-equals-4 arithmetic. That’s too direct, 
too simple. Economic Man believes in 
comparative analysis. And by comparative 
analysis, money’s not going to be tight. 

Money was tight in 1956 when demand 
for long-term funds was $26.3 billion. Then 
there was a deficiency of about $3.5 billion 
in supply. In 1957, demand’s only 3232 
billion. What’s a $1.1 billion deficiency to 
Economic Man? Why, supply and demand 
are almost in balance. 

So, suggests Spencer, interest rates ought 
to be comparatively stable. In 1956, money 
flowed like honey at an outdoor Eskimo pic- 
nic. In 1957 it ought merely to flow like 
Ahoney—not too slow, not too fast. 

Does that cheer Economic Man? Hardly. 
What’s good for the money market isn't nec- 
essarily good for General Motors. Easier 
money implies economic slack. Auto sales 
won’t be so furious. Steel operations may 
slump. Building may slow down. 

Sure, Economic Man has said all along 
that we need to stretch our prosperity, do 4 
little less all at once. Buf a little less in- 
dustrial tension means lower profits for cor- 
porations. Lower profits mean lower prices 
in Wall Street; lower stock prices mean— 
don’t say it, please. Dr. Menninger, where's 
my couch? 





Reclaiming the Dust Bow! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the President of the 
United States sent to the Congress pro- 
posals for drought relief in a number of 
Great Plains and Southwest States. In 
this connection, I desire to direct the 
attention of the House to a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post, dated 
January 9, 1957, from Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
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nett, formerly Chief of the Soil Con- 
grvation Service and a native of my 
hometown, Wadesboro, N. C., on the sub- 
ject Reclaiming the Dust Bowl. 
1 also wish to insert an editorial from 
the Greensbore Daily News, Greensboro, 
y. C., on Hugh Bennett’s Optimism. 
The letter and editorial follow: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 9, 1957] 
RECLAIMING THE Dust Bow. 

Your timely editorial of December 26, 1956, 
calls attention to a prodigious land disaster 
at the heart of the Nation, and what to do 
about it. Drought, wind erosion, dust, 
dunes, and fruitless fields are fast under- 
mining the economy of the afflicted area. 

We have had much experience combating 
wind erosion, dust and drought. It may 
profit us to look back to the drought of the 
thirties and what was done about it. That 
was a prolonged, dusty, and disastrous 
drought that extended across the Great 
Plains from Canada deep into Texas and ad- 
jacent New Mexico. The whole vast area was 
parched, including even the deep alluvial 
soils of river bottoms. 

And there was “dust pneumonia” and 
frightening duststorms that blotted out the 
sun over the Nation’s Capital and New York. 
The biggest one laid dust on the decks of 
ships hundreds of miles off the Atlantic 
coast. 

Then the rains came with good crops of 
wheat and sorghum. The people forgot. 
They plowed up more virgin grassland along 
with much of what farmers had gradually 
reestablished with the assistance of soil con- 
servation. 

“Suitcase farmers” came in, leased land, 
tore down fences, plowed up everything, and 
seeded wheat. Some of them made fortunes, 
repacked their suitcases, moved out, and for- 
got their crimes against the public. But na- 
ture neither forgot nor forgave. According- 
ly, we are being punished once more for our 
interference with the stern laws of nature. 

Not all has been forgotten—and that is 
what I want to point out. Experience same- 
times gives us valuable suggestions. I have 
reference to the experience of the Soil Con- 
servation Service whose birthday corre- 
sponded closely with the great duststorm of 
May 12, 1934. That “black blizzard” was the 
first of its kind since the coming of the white 
man to America. 

The Soil Conservation Service ran head on 
into this catastrophic drought of the thirties 
and its attendant evils without combat ex- 
perience or proven implements of attack. 
Fortunately the service was founded on the 
concept that soil erosion can be coped with 
only through the use and protection of land 
according to the needs and capability of the 
different kinds of land a farmer has, making 
use of those adaptable measures and com- 
binations of measures required for sustained 
productivity of the soil. 

Every proven measure was utilized and 
many new measures were quickly developed 
by trial and error. The old practice of list- 
ing was amended by contour application. 
Crop residues were carefully protected from 
overgrazing. Good results came from using 
Wheatland for what, grassland for grass, and 
sorghum land for sorghum. We harvested 
seed of all the good grazing grasses of the 
region and planted them in contour furrows 
within their known range limits. 

Pasture areas were contour furrowed; even 
hole-digging machines were used on the con- 
tour on some of the more vulnerable lands. 
Wild sunflower—a weed—was planted in 
some of the more scorched areas. Every 
implement and every planting were held to 
the contour, It probably was the world’s 
greatest contour movement, with the excep- 
tion of the of bench terracing, which 
had its origin in ancient times. 
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The work proved successful where prop- 
erly applied and maintained. To a consid- 
erable degree wind erosion was stopped 
throughout the Great Plains. 

Not all of this work has been forgotten. 
The Dalhart area in the Texas Panhandle 
is a notable exception. This was in one of 
the worst wind-whipped, drought-stricken 
areas in the whole afflicted region. Here it 
was that a plain’s raven had built its nest 
of bits of wire picked up from farmsteads 
in the absence of vegetable materials for nest 
construction. 

Finally the situation in this area was put 
under control. Even the dunes that had 
blown up were leveled and controlled with 
contour plantings of sorghums. And here 
the farmers have held on to their conserva- 
tion practices; today these farms are in much 
better shape than those where the conserva- 
tion practices were neglected or plowed up. 
The Dalhart area stands out like an oasis in 
the midst of drought and want; but what is 
more important, it is a place plains farmers 
can go for conservation information and re- 
newed hope, 

I mention these matters because they give 
mé faith to predict a successful outcome of 
the new battle that apparently is to be 
fought to the finish. 

HucH H. BENNETT, 
Formerly Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
FALLts CHURCH. 





[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of 
January 15, 1957] 


HvucH BENNETT’s OPTIMISM 


President Eisenhower’s trip to the Great 
Plains will dramatize for the Nation the 
plight of thousands of drought-stricken 
farmers and cattlemen. 

The specter of the thirties haunts that 
great area—the black blizzards that blew 
topsoil in the air and carried it as far as 
Washington and New York, and the bank- 
ruptcy and abandonment of farms that fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

From central Texas to Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, to west Kansas and Oklahoma today, 
feed and water are dangerously short; nor- 
mal credit has vanished for farmers who 
haven’t had a good crop for years and for 
ranchers who have cut their foundation 
herds to a minimum. But good times and 
jobs have helped carry over many a family; 
these are not depression days—yet. 

Pessimism attended the President’s de- 
parture. Many of the oldtimers who fought 
the Dust Bowl back in the thirties haven't 
much hope. 

The nature of man, they say, is to forget 
the lessons past—to plow up virgin grass- 
land painfully reestablished by soil-conserva- 
tion methods. In times of prosperity and 
parity “suitcase farmers” move in, lease land, 
tear down fences, plow up everything, plant 
wheat, ‘make a fortune, pack up their suit- 
case and move out, leaving land despoiled. 

But amid the President’s departure there 
was a notable exception to the pessimists: 
Tar Heel-born Hugh H. Bennett, beloved for- 
mer Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
who now lives in Falls Church, Va. In a 
letter to the Washington Post he expressed 
his faith to prodict a successful outcome of 
the new battle. 

He recalled the methods used to reclaim 
land once so afflicted that ravens of the plain 
had to build nests from bits of wire picked 
up from farmsteads in the total absence of 
vegetable materials for nest construction: 
Every crop was contoured; cattle were not 
permitted to overgraze; wheatland was 
planted in wheat, grassland in grass and 
sorghum in sorghum; wild sunflower was 
planted in the scorched areas. , 

“It was,” he wrote, “probably the world’s 
greatest contour movement.” And it was 
successful where properly applied and main- 
tained. 
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So even if the memory of man is short, 
Hugh Bennett is not dismayed. The new 
Dust Bowl can be made to bloom again. 





America Recognizes Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
commemorate the birthday of one of the 
world’s greatest explorers, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. America, which adopted the name 
of this explorer, has failed to do honor 
to the birthday of the man, and I have, 
therefore, introduced this belated resolu- 
tion to correct the omission. 

At a recent ceremony in the executive 
chambers at the State capitol in Al- 
bany, N. Y., attended by Hon. Enzo Gas- 
pari, associate counsel to the Governor; 
Hon. Nina Rao Cameron, assistant com- 
missioner of commerce and public events, 
city of New York; Jack Ingegnieros, 
State president of the Federation of the 
Italian-American Democratic Organiza- 
tions of the State of New York, Inc.; 
and Orlando Oliva, political action co- 
ordinator, United Automobile Workers, 
AFL-CIO, who recognized the worth and 
the contribution of this intrepid Italian 
explorer who sailed under the Spanish 
and Portuguese flags, Averell Harriman, 
Governor of the State of New York, pro- 
claimed this Saturday, March 9, 1957, as 
Amerigo Vespucci Day. 

I, therefore, feel it fitting and proper 
that continued reecognition should be 
given to the explorer who first saw the 
mainland of the American continent, and 
it is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced my resolution. 

The following is the proclamation is- 
sued by Governor Harriman: 

PROCLAMATION 
STaTe or NEw York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

Amerigo Vespucci, one of the great navi- 
gators and explorers of history, was born in 
Florence, Italy, more than five centuries 
ago—on March 9, 1451. 

All his life he was a student of geography. 
As a navigator, he was the greatest expert 
of his day in calculating latitude and longi- 
tude, having acquired by his own studies 
an excellent practical knowledge of astron- 
omy. 

Moving from his native city to Spain, 
Vespucci led several important exploring 
expeditions westward across the Atlantic— 
two of them under the Spanish flag, and 
two under the flag of Portugal. 

On his voyages, Amerigo Vespucci was, if 
not the first, at least one of the first to 
sight the mainland of a whole new hemi- 
sphere, which was later named America for 
him. 

All of Italian descent are proud of the 
achievements of this great explorer, and on 
this anniversary of his birth it is fitting that 
we join with them in paying tribute to his 
memory. ' 

Now, therefore, I, Averell Harriman, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim Saturday, March 9, 1957, as Amer- 
igo Vespucci Day in the State of New York, 
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and call upon our people to participate in 
all appropriate observance of the occasion. 
Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 28th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1957. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


“OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, we are fast 
approaching a time when Federal Aid to 
Education will occupy the most intensive 
thought and concern of which the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are capable. In all 
fairness to proposals which have received 
wide publicity in the field of Federal aid 
to education, I do not think that we 
should be totally unapprised that there 
are other solutions, possibly less com- 
plicated, than the ones now occupying 
newspaper headlines, radio programs, 
and TV screens. 

Therefore, I think it of considerable in- 
terest to the Members of this House to 
read the following editorial written by 
Mr. Charles Hodel, publisher of the 
Raleigh Register in Beckley, W. Va., con- 
cerning a bill introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague Representative ERRETT 
P. ScrivNer, of Kansas. 

The editorial appearing in the edition 
of Sunday, March 31, 1957, is self-ex- 
planatory: 

Here's How UNCLE Sam Can Arp SCHOOLS 


If there must be Federal aid to schools, 
Representative Errett P. ScrivNer, of Kansas, 
has come up with the best possible means 
of accomplishing it—simply and directly. 

In fact the Scrivner plan is so simple and 
so protective of States’ rights that it com- 
pletely confounds the Washington bureau- 
crats. There is nothing in it for them. At 
the same time it promises to assuage the 
pain and panic of the school people that 
they might have to return to first principles 
of education—Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log, the student,on the other. 

Of course you, the reader, are wondering 
how such a sound, simple, yet comprehen- 
sive plan has been devised. Your next 
wonderment will be that you didn’t think 
of it yourself. 

Here it is, as stated by Mr. Scrivner him- 
self in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“My proposal, simply stated, provides that 
the collector of internal revenue in each State 
or Territory shall remit each quarter, for 
educational or school construction pur- 
poses, to the State treasurer a sum equal 
to 1 percent of the personal and corporate 
income tax collected during that quarter.” 

Just like that. No folderol. No expense. 
And, as Congressman Scrivner himself adds: 
“The money stays where it is earned to be 
used for educational purposes or school con- 
struction just as the people themselves, 
through their State representatives, decree.” 

How would West Virginia fare? Well, Mr. 
Scrivner has that figured out, too. During 
the fiscal year ending last June 30, this State 
would have retained $2,919,000. Not a big 
item when modern construction costs are 
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taken into account. ‘But it is all directly 
applicable—doesn’t have to be discounted 
by the cost of bureaucratic restrictions, di- 
rection, and control. 

Augmented, by increased local financing of 
schools through direct property tax equal- 
ization, Just a few years would see the raising 
of a great deal of money for better education 
in West Virginia. 

At present rates of income taxation the 
annual total of school] aid for all the States 
would amount to $630 million—hardly more 
than half the $1.2 billion proposed in the 
Eisenhower budget, which would include the 
useless cost of Federal administration, con- 
trol, and interference. 

And if that proved inadequate, the take 
could be increased to 142 or even 2 percent, 
the entire amount of which could be saved 
by applying the same direct process to some 
other Federal functions, as pointed out by 
the Hoover Commission. 

Beyond that, there would not be tacked 
onto such a bill a strangling amendment 
like that of Representative Apam CLAYTON 
PowELu in the 84th Congress, excluding from 
Federal aid the States that do not integrate 
their schools. States’ rights would be com- 
pletely satisfied in the very nature of the 
money-raising process—C. H. « 


Integration in New York Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I vom- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 4, 1957: 

INTEGRATION HERE, Too 

Refusing to be awed by a campaign of 
misrepresentation, selfish obstructionism, 
and in some cases prejudice, the board of 
education has courageously approved in prin- 
ciple a program to equalize educational op- 
portunity in New York’s schools by reducing 
de facto racial segregation as much as pos- 
sible and improving teaching standards where 
needed. The action was unanimous. The 
board president, Charles H. Silver, rejected 
counsels of delay. 

The board specifically reserved to itself the 
right to proceed deliberately and reasonably 
with the implementation of the reports on 
zoning of school districts and on teacher 
assignments that had come from its commis- 
sion on integration. Zoning, or rather better 
zoning, means that school district lines will 
be drawn wherever possible to encourage in- 
tegrated schools instead of segregated schools. 

Segregation has never had official sanc- 
tion in New York; where the: student body 
is all-Negro, for instance, it is because a 
residential neighborhood is all-Negro. With 
the best of good intentions it is not easy to 
cope with such a situation. However, where 
rezoning cannot immediately improve a situ- 
ation teacher transfer and—this is impor- 
tant—other related improvements can great- 
ly alter for the better the educational oppor- 
tunity in a “difficult,” or “subject,” school. 
This is where the other report, on teacher 
assignments, comes in. . 

Now in principle the difficult school will 
begin to get the best of things and of per- 
sonnel. It will be manned by 
teachers; if they cannot be obtained by vol- 
untary action they will be obtained by as- 
signment. The lot of the teachers in such 
schools will be improved, with smaller class- 
es, more free time, and so on; in spite of all 
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the assurances given, some teacher organ; 
zations fear—as usual when any compulsiy, 
change is suggested—a loss of teacher “mo. 
rale.” We think too well of the rank and 
file of our teachers to believe this. Anyway 
as Dr. Jansen and Mr. Silver have noted, “{), 
needs of the children are primary.” 

This commendable action by the boarq 
prepared for and assisted by such fine organ; 
zations as the Public Education Association 
brought its loud protests. But how couiq 
the decent people of this city have helq up 
their heads today if the board had decline 
to take it? How could we have answered oy; 
conscience? What could we have said io our 
friends in the South? 


Lower Retirement Age for Social-Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today | 


am reintroducing a bill to lower the mini- 
mum retirement age for social-security 


~ benefits to 55 for women and 60 for men. 


Legislation of this nature is desperately 
needed by many of our older citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable 
to work or to find a job in their late 
middle age. 

Congress has not been altogether un- 
mindful of the problems of the people 
in these dire circumstances. Last year, 
over the objections of the administration, 
we passed two amendments to the Social 
Security Act which show great potential 
for making this program truly respon- 
sive to the needs of the American people. 
The significance of these changes last 
session—the reduction of the, minimum 
retirement age for women to 62 and the 
institution of cash disability benefits for 
disabled workers age 50 or older—is not 
entirely in the provisions of the amend- 
ments themselves. Their full impor- 
tance comes from the fact that Congress 
has finally recognized that there is noth- 
ing sacred about age 65 as a factor in de- 
termining a person’s need for benefits. 
These amendments recognized the fact 
that disability, age restrictions on em- 
ployment, and other circumstances can 
just as effectively force an individual's 
retirement as his chronological age. 


The lowering of the age for women— 
the first such retirement age reduction in 
the 22-year-old history of the act—was 
a step in the right direction. It was, 
however, a mincing step and one that 
was not without its inequities. True 
enough, the widow or dependent mother 
of a deceased worker may now receive 4 
full benefit at age 62. But on the other 
hand, a working woman who may have 
been contributing to social security for 
20 years must be content with 80 percent 
of her full benefit, and a retired worker's 
wife will receive only 75 percent of her 
benefit. 

Those who defend these reductions 
argue that a woman has the freedom of 
choice to delay. her retirement until 65 
and receive a full benefit, Such an argu- 
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ment, however, ignores the simple fact of 
life that @ great many men and women 
are retired in fact long before they reach 
age 65. For these individuals there is no 
freedom of choice. They need their 
penefits at the time of their actual re- 
tirement. “Any substantial time lag be- 
tween the time they leave their jobs and 
their eligibility for benefits means hard- 
ship and suffering 


tabor indicates that employers are not 
hiring older workers because they be- 
lieve that they are less productive and 
greatly increase insurance and pension 
ests. The administration maintains 
that it will remedy this situation by an 
educational program which will convince 
private and governmental employers of 
the wisdom of revising their hiring prac- 
tices in regard to older workers. These 
efforts, appear to have slackened consid- 
erably since the election, and have had 
an imperceptible effect on the problem. 
It is difficult to imagine, moreover, that 
this approach is more than a token at- 
tempt to alleviate the basic economic 
problems of this unfortunate group of 
older workers. 

The amendment I introduce today will 
go hand in hand with any effort—re- 
gardless of how ineffectual—which is de- 
signed to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for older persons. But in contrast 
to the administration’s proposed solution, 
this amendment is directed at what I 
believe is the heart of this problem—the 
provision of minimal] income for this seg- 
ment of our population which is in need 
of immediate aid. Instead of offering 
people the faint and pious hope that em- 
ployers will sometime listen to these 
pleas, this amendment proposes a con- 
crete solution to this pressing problem. 

There are those who maintain that 
legislation such as I propose will cause 
a great voluntary exodus from employ- 
ment. However, past experience indi- 
cates that very few people quit their jobs 
voluntarily in order to receive social- 
security benefits. In 1955 a survey 
showed that the greatest number of 
people receiving retirement benefits did 
80 because they were dismissed for some 
reason which was beyond their control. 
The most common reason was their age. 
The next greatest number, moreover, 
were retired because poor health made 
work impossible. It is only reasonable 
that people wish to work as long as pos- 
sible when the cost of living continues to 
rise and sccial-security benefits remain 
at such a low level. Average monthly 
benefits for October 1956—$63.21 for a 
retired worker, $33.64 for a wife, and 
$49.24 for a widow—offer very little 
inducement for voluntary retirement. 

The purpose of this reduction in the 
minimum retirement age is to extend 
social protection to the greatest 
number of persons within: the context of 
& moderate tax increase. The amend- 
ment, which raises taxes 11%4 percent on 
both employee and employer alike and 
1% percent on the self-employed, seems 
reasonably calculated to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Trust Fund. . 


A recent survey by the Department of. 
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Questionable Food Additives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
port of some of the statements made in 
my news release for March 7, 1957—to- 
day—concerning certain deleterious or 
poisonous chemicals which are being 
added to our food supply, I wish to in- 
sert a petition to Congress, which was 
sent to me by the Massachusetts Wom- 
en’s Political Club of Boston, Mass. 

If the pure-food law is not being en- 
forced, and the failure to enforce it has 
resulted in great danger to the health of 
our citizens in the consumption of foods 
and soft drinks by the addition of chemi- 
cals and other substances which do not 
conform to the requirements of that law, 
it presents a situation which Congress 
should lose no time in remedying by the 
passage of laws which would eliminate 
such dangers, and there should be an im- 
mediate investigation as to the use of all 
questionable additives. 

PETITION TO CONGRESS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WoMEN’s POLITICAL CLUB 


The Massachusetts Women’s Political Club 
hereby petitions the Congress of the United 
States to make a thorough investigation into 
a matter of far greater importance to this 
country than the threat of communism or 
atomic warfare, because: 

1. It is more insidious, hidden, and un- 
recognized by either the public or the Con- 
gress. 

2. It stems from presumably reputable and 
respected citizens within our midst. 

3. It exerts more power than the Congress 
itself. 

4. It propagandizes our people and the 
congressional Members into a false sense of 
security. 

5. It stamps out freedom of speech and of 
the press. 

6. It is slowly but surely destroying our 
people more effectively than will ever be done 
by a foreign power. 

We refer to a most powerful combination 
of the American Medical Association, the 
chemical and drug interests, and the refiners 
and processors of our foods all using the 
Health, Welfare, and Education Department 
with its expediter, the Food and Drug 
Administration, to protect their huge finan- 
cial investments and profits to the detriment 
of the health and future welfare of our 
people. : 

Abundant evidence is available to the Con- 
gress if they really instituted an unbiased in- 
vestigation to preve— 

That Government bureaus such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Post Office 
Department, but more particularly the Food 
and Drug Administration, are being used by 
the above interests to bring pressure on 
drugiess doctors, small-business men, and 
private individuals who interfere in any way 
with the profits of the above or who criticize 
the Federal bureaus who are protecting them. 

That the Food and Drug Administration in 
particular have for 40 years been the tool 
of the above interests in the prosecution of 
anyone, whether layman, scientist, profes- 
sional or businessman who by written or oral 
statements or deeds attempts to educate the 
public as to the truth about their health, 
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their food, their soil, or the chemicals or 
drugs used therein or thereon. 

That the press, radio, and television are 
definitely subservient to these interests and 
refuse to print but one side of any contro- 
versial question, being profuse in extolling 
the virtues of the products of these interests 
but definitely critical of anything which 
interferes with their profits. 

That this control of press, radio, and tele- 
vision is made possible (1) by the volumi- 
nous advertising made available (or 
withheld) by the above mentioned interests, 
(2) by a “working agreement” whereby noth- 
ing pertaining to health, medicines, drugs or 
disease is made public until it has first been 
cleared through a representative of the local 
health department whose policy is dictated 
by the American Medical Association head- 
quarters on Dearborn St., Chicago. 

That because of this illegal “working 
agreement” our people are deprived of free- 
dom of speech and of the press more effec- 
tively than the slaves behind the Iron 
Curtain when it comes to the particular 
subjects which affect the profits of the afore- 
mentioned interests, namely health, drugs, 
chemically treated soils, poisonous insecti- 
cides and refined, processed or chemically 
treated foods. 


That the Food and Drug Administration 
act as the police department for these in- 
terests and the Justice Department either 
willingly (or unwillingly) act as prosecutor 
to obtain fines and imprisonment for doc- 
tors and: businessmen whose only crime is 
telling the truth and exposing the illegal 
activities of these Government agencies. As 
proof that the predominant activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration are illegal we 
call the attention of Congress to a book 
written by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the founder 
of our pure food law, whom the Congress in 
this past year, (1956) has honored with a 
special stamp. This book contains positive 
proof that the pure food law has never 
been enforced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration whenever such enforcement 
conflicted with the vested interests afore- 
mentioned, which includes practically all of 
the main purposes for which the law was 
passed. <As proof positive for these state- 
ments we respectively suggest that each and 
every Congressman purchase and read the 
book entitled “The History of a Crime 
Against the Food Law,” written by Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and printed in 1929. It was 
bought up immediately and confiscated as 
fast as it appeared on the bookshelves. For 
30 years it has been effectively suppressed. 
It is now being reprinted in defiance of the 
copyright laws, by the Lee Foundation for 
Nutritional Research, West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Price $3. But it 
and read it. 

In it Dr. Wiley explains how -his law has 
been cleverly sidestepped by over 24 illegal 
directives so that instead of our people being 
protected from all poisons as they think they 
are, they in reality are consuming some 500 
chemicals of which 150 have not been tested 
and many have been definitely proven 
poisonous. Dr. Wiley claims that since 1917 
the pure food law has ceased to perform its 
original purpose namely to prevent the addi- 
tion of poisonous or deleterious substances to 
our foods, and instead has become nothing 
but a misbranding and mislabeling directive. 

Dr. Wiley explains how the two most im- 
portant Supreme Court decisions were ren- 
dered null and void by illegal directives. 
One was a decision of Charles Evans Hughes 
against Coca-Cola which decision was ren- 
dered null and void because no further 
prosecutions were made. Another was a 
Supreme Court decision against the nitrate 
bleaches used ir flour. Likewise this deci- 
sion was rendered null and void by an ille- 
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gal directive completely reversing the Su- 
preme Court decision and permitting the 
continued use of poisonous bleaches pro- 
vided the label clearly indicated it had been 
bleached. To these two decisions which 
would have protected our people had they 
been enforced we can add a third and more 
up-to-date one. 

In 1945 the Massachusetts Brewing Co. 
and its owner were fined $5,000 each for 
adding a poisonous fluoride compound to 
the beer. Thus Dr. Wiley’s pure food law 
was again upheld by the courts. 

But in this case as in the others an ille- 
gal directive issued by the FDA a few years 
later rendered it also null and void. Why? 
Because the parent Department, the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department was 
taken over completely by the chemical in- 
terests for the express purpose of promot- 
ing the introduction of this same deadly 
fluoride poison into the drinking water of 
every city and town in the country. 

Therefore, to save face the FDA had to 
issue a directive that no prosecutions of 
brewers would be made for similar use of 
this deadly poison. Evidently people are 
expendable but business must be protected. 
Thus Congress is permitting the continued 
deception of 160 million people who blindly 
' believe they are being protected by a pure 
food law. 

In other words, tn order to avoid prose- 
cuting the vested interests before men- 
tioned, the Food and Drug Administration 
has deliberately sidestepped the law and 
its purpose as passed by Congress, and in- 
stead permits the addition of any substance, 
without investigation, provided the sub- 
stance added is named on the label. This 
is contrary to the law which has never been 
repealed or changed. 

Yet this same Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will hail into court anyone who 
sells a product, however beneficial to the 
public, if it fails to c_ntain a drug or syn- 
thetic vitamin that will enhance the cof- 
fers of those interests whom they are pro- 
tecting. As an example, just recently a Mr. 
V. E. Irons, who had for 23 years carried 
on a respected business in Boston, was prose- 
cuted by the Food and Drug Administration 
because (1) he was selling a wholly natural 
dietary supplement and refused to add to 
it synthetic drugstore vitamins and (2) be- 
cause he lectured on the evils of present- 
day refined, chemically treated foods. In 
his literature he clearly exposed the failure 
of the Food and Drug Administration to pro- 
tect the people by their refusal to enforce 
the law. Naturally the FDA must dispose 
of such opposition. Mr. Irons was tried be- 
fore a biased Boston judge and jury. Be- 
fore them the Food and Drug paraded an 
array of doctors connected with the Nutri- 
tion Department of the Harvard School of 
Public Health. Of course, Harvard is much 
respected by Boston jurors but what they 
didn’t know, and were not told, was the 
fact that Dr. Stare, the chief witness against 
Mr. Irons and head of said Nutrition Depart- 
ment received in the past 6 years over $360,- 
000 from the food professors, the refined 
sugar interests, the soft-drink people, and 
the chemical and drug interests. Half of 
this was marked for Dr. Stare’s personal di- 
rection. Naturally Dr. Stare and his co- 
workers made ideal witnesses for the FDA 
for they definitely could not and did not 
testify in any way but what was favorable 
to their donors, the very chemical and drug 
interests and food refiners whose activities 
in destroying-our foods and our health were 
being exposed by Mr. Iron’s literature and 
lectures. The suit against Mr. Irons was a 
criminal one against him personally because 
of his literature and not against his product. 





Mr. Irons was found guilty and given a 
$6,000 fine and a year in jail on each of 6 
counts, 4 of which were duplicate seizures. 
The judge specified the 6 separate years 
could be served concurrently. The case is 
being appealed. 

Thus in this land of the free, and in this 
country that is the shining beacon for all 
those freedom lovers escaping the Iron Cur- 
tain, there exists a system whereby Govern- 
ment agencies illegally protect the vested 
moneyed interests who are destroying the 
health of our Nation for a profit. They pro- 
secute and imprison courageous men who 
attempt to tell our people the truth. But 
you might ask, “How can they do it when the 
one has been harmed or poisoned by the 
products of the accused and when thousands 
are ready to testify as to the beneficial] re- 
sults.” The answer is the FDA has unlim- 
ited power and the taxpayers’ money with 
which to work. They sue on trumped up 
technicalities; they make on charge of 
willful violation nor any charge against the 
product itself. Thus the defendant cannot 
defend himself nor disprove their trumped 
up charges. But the unjust feature is that 
the FDA uses evidence furnished by a so- 
called scientific department of a great uni- 
versity, a department largely supported by 
huge donations from the very concerns who 
are flouting the law and who want the de- 
fendant put out of business. 

How can justice be obtained under a sys- 
tem whereby there exists a vicious circle 
of illegal directives by Government bureau- 
crats, who protect the illegal activities of 
vested interests while both in turn are pro- 
tected by an illegal unwritten agreement 
with the press, radio, and television to cir- 
cumvent our constitutional freedoms. Then, 
they use witnesses from a pseudo scientific 
department of a great University paid for by 
the very interests who circumvented the law 
in the first place. Nor can the courts or 
juries be blamed, for neither they nor the 
public are aware that our pure food law is 
being nullified by these illegal directives be- 
cause of the suppression of Dr. Wiley’s book 
and the stranglehold on our freedoms of 
speech and press. So this insidious cancer 
continues to eat away the vitals of the great- 
est nation on earth. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Wiley warned that un- 
less the aduleration of our foods with poi- 
sonous or deleterious chemicals was stopped 
we could become a nation of morons, neuro- 
tics, and imbeciles. He devoted his life to 
prevent it but failed because his law was 
never enforced. Over 25 illegal directives 
have completely nullified his law and the 
court decisions that uphold it. Not a single 
citizen can go 1 day without being adversely 
affected by one or more of those directives 
(pp. 398-399 of Wiley’s book). The crowning 
deed of this destruction was the addition of 
sodium fluoride, the greatest of all poisons, 
to our drinking water on the pretext of pro- 
tecting the childrens’ teeth. Every true nu- 
tritionist knows that it’s refined sweets, soft 
drinks, and refined flour that is the basis 
of defective teeth. Is it any wonder the 
processors of these foods are so active in 
helping the chemical interests cover up for 
them? Is it any wonder the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department and its expe- 
diter the Food and Drug Administration, who 
are equally responsible for the destruction 
of our teeth and health, are their continued 
willing tools? 

Unless Congress acts soon Russia can walk 
in and take over this Nation of poisoned, 
toothless invalids without firing a shot. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’s POLITICAL 

CLUs, . 
FLORENCE BIRMINGHAM, President. 
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Curtailing Power of Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure the Members of the House wil] be 
interested in an editorial that appeareg 
in the Gazette-Telegraph in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. This editorial refers to a 
bill introduced by our colleague from 
Georgia (Mr. Fiynt, Jr.] relating to the 
power of judges to punish for contempt, 

CURTAILING POWER OF JUDGES 

We have previously mentioned the in. 
credible power of the court respecting matters 
of contempt. The American system of juris. 
prudence, based as it is on both English law 
and English precedent, has it that the power 
of the court is traced directly from the 
Crown. There is a certain royal prerogative 
which still clothes our judges which pre. 
rogative is considered to flow directly from 


the monarch. 


While we do not question this, insofar as 
British law is concerned, it seems to us a 
travesty on American independence that 
American law still contains a holdover from 
the alteged divine right of kings. 

It is particularly noticeable in matters of 
contempt, since a judge is deemed a law unto 
himself and.can, if he so chooses, cite an in- 
dividual for contempt of court even when 
that individual is not in court and nota 
party to the matter at trial. 

The recourse to be had by the cited indi- 
vidual is meager. He cannot be heard before 
a jury. He is given a chance to present his 
defense under oath, but the decision of the 
judge is final and the power of the judge is so 
great that the luckless citee can find himself 
fined or imprisoned simply because he exer- 
cised what he presumed to be his constitu- 
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tional right of free speech. 


Now it does happen that on at least one 
occasion the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that cases of contempt against 
citizens not in-the court nor privy of the 
court’s findings, could not be valid. This 
matter was reported in some detail in U.S. 
News & World Report for February 15 under 
the heading of “How Much Power Does a 
Judge Really Have” It makes interesting 
r 


None the less, while the Supreme Court 
did reserve itself in this one instance, there 
is no reason to: believe that: it would do so 
again, and some steps ought to be taken to 
curtail this unbridled display of power. 

Fortunately, others than our selves have 
noted this latent potential for tyranny. 
The Honorabie JoHN J. FLYNT, Jr., a Repre- 
Nation’s Congress from 
Georgia, has recently introduced a measure 
in the House which, if approved, would serve 
to curtail the unbridled use of force which 


sentative to the 


presently pertains. 


In presenting his measure, Congressman 
Fiynt stated: “Nothing 
signed or intended to prevent any court from 
summarily punishing for contempt any per- 
son guilty of a contemptuous act or other- 
wise creating any disorder in the courtroom 
or in the presence of the court * * *. 

“It does not take away from any court of 
any judge the right to maintain order and 
decorum within the courtroom nor does it 
deny to such court or such judge the right 


in the bill is de- 
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nish willful violations of the terms of any 

an. mandate, writ, process, rule, decree, 
or command of the court. 
“Tt does, however, provide that no Ameri- 
can citizen shall be fined or imprisoned or 
poth for an act of contempt of court com- 
mitted outside the presence of the court and 
involving @ proceeding to which he was not 
a party until a legally qualified and impartial 
jury passes upon the question of his guilt or 
his innocence.” 

Congressman FLYNT is to be congratulated 
for making the proposal he has. While we 
owe much to British law for our understand- 
ing and functional employment of due proc- 
ess in an effort to attain justice, we owe 
nothing to the British Crown, nor should 
any of our laws or regulations be based upon 
a presumed inherent right of the Crown to 
decide arbitrarily against a citizen who may 
differ from the opinion of the judge in a 
given case. 

We were particularly pleased with this 
statement, also from Congressman FLYNT: 

“The test of all legislation is not what a 
good and wise man might do with it; the 
necessary test to be applied is what a bad 
man can do with it. Absolute power, 
whether vested in an executive officer or in a 
judicial officer, is a dangerous thing and 
would most certainly destroy our framework 
of government and the basic guaranties of 
individual liberties which are spelled out 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
I believe in the constitutions of all 48 States.” 

We have great hopes that the Congress 
will pass this needed revision to the powers 
wielded by courts. It is completely con- 
trary to the spirit of our laws that any man, 
regardless of his office, shall have arbitrary 
power over another man simply because the 
one may choose to criticize the other. We 
hold the right to criticize an inviolable por- 
tion of freedom of both speech and press. 





Suez Quicksands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include therein an editorial en- 
titled “Suez Quicksands” from the Cam- 
den (S. C.) Chronicle: 

SUEZ QUICKSANDS ° 

Acceptance by Israel of the demands of th 
U.N., the United States and the Arab sum- 
mit conference at Cairo, for immediate troop 
withdraway from Aqaba and the Gaza strip 
(as confidently predicted at this writing) 
seems unlikely to pour the anticipated oil 
on Suez waters. 

Presumably the Israeli acquiescence was 
purchased by United States promise to de- 
fend freedom of navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and to protect Israel against Egyptian 
raids from the Gaza strip. At the same time, 
the four Arab leaders, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, King Hussein of Jordan, President 
Kuwatly of Syria, and President Nasser of 





' of Egypt, concluded their conference by sign- 


ing a joint statement of neutrality which 
demanded the immediate and unconditional 
Withdrawal of Israel from Gaza and the 
Aqaba straits and pledged mutual support of 
the sovereignty of Arabs over their lands and 
territorial waters. The joint communique 
emphasized the sovereignty of Egypt over 
the canal, while Egypt maintains that the 
Gulf of Aqaba, lying, between Egypt and 
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Saudi Arabia, belongs to the two Arab 
nations. 

These devolpments would appear to leave 
the Middle East just as tense as it has been 
since the Franco-British-Israeli invasion— 
and place the United States in a position 
of deeper involvement and greater confusion, 
Officially and unoffiicially. 

Americans are asking (as Human Events 
says President Eisenhower asked when he was 
called back from his Georgia vacation for 
secret conference with congressional lead- 
ers): “How on earth did we get into this 
mess?” 

More difficult and considerably more im- 
portant, however, is the question: “How on 
earth do we get out of it?” .The diplomacy 
of expediency which we kave been pursuing 
since the first London conference on Suez 
seems only to have drawn us deeper into the 
Mideast quicksands, 





Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall soon be called upon to vote on the 
so-called civil rights legislation. I in- 
tend to vote against this legislation and 
would like to submit my testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
which I gave this year: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
EIGHTH DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, CONCERNING 
Civi. RIcHTs LEGISLATION, FEBRUARY 14, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify concerning the so-called civil rights leg- 
islation. I want to say at the outset that I 
am very much opposed to this legislation 
the committee is now considering because I 
believe it is an unwarranted usurpation on 
the part of the Federal Government of the 
functions of our respective State govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, since maturity I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the at- 
tempt, either conscious or unconscious, on 
the part of many people in this country to 
bypass the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. The 10th amendment is, in my 
opinion, one of the basic tenets of the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy of government to which 
I adhere. Commonsense, experience in gov- 
ernment, and the maintenance of justice for 
our people require, in my opinion, a strict 
observance of the 10th amendment. Gov- 
ernment which is far removed from the 
people tends to become government by ab- 
sentee ownership. Unless our Government 
remains close to our people, I believe in the 
not too distant future it will be supplanted 
by vicious despotism in one form or another. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but believe 
that this legislation is punitive legislation 
aimed particularly at the people of the South, 
which is the great section of the country 
that I represent. Let there be no mistake, 
however, in assuming that this problem of 
States’ rights is peculiar to the South alone. 
I read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
tension of remarks made by the Honorable 
J. ARTHUR YouNGeR, of California, in which 
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he included an address by California Assem- 
blyman Casper W. Weinberger on the sub- 
ject of States’ rights. Mr. Weinberger, in 
this very discerning article, mentioned sev- 
eral fields which illustrate very vividly how 
the Federal Government, usually through the 
Supreme Court, but occasionally through 
congressional action, has already assumed 
dominion over many fields that people have 
always assumed belonged, at least, partially, 
to the State. Mr. Weinberger went on to 
mention some of these fields, such as water 
and its control, the matter of the general 
security of our State government, and the 
field of civil rights. I think it might be well 
to emphasize the usurpation of general re- 
sponsibility for the general security of our 
State government by the Supreme Court 
decision in Pennsylvania v. Nelson. As you 
will recall, in the Nelson case—and I am 
now quoting Mr. Weinberger—‘‘the Supreme 
Court agreed to reverse a conviction of an 
acknowledged member of the Communist 
Party under the Pennsylvania State Sedition 
Act. The Supreme Court held that the vari- 
ous Federal acts, the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act, and the Communist Control 
Act, required the inescapable conclusion that 
the Federal Government intended to occupy 
and legislate in this field exclusively and, 
consequently, there was no room left for 
the State governments to act. This conclu- 
sion may have been inescapable, but it cer- 
tainly was unexpressed by the Congress in 
any of those Federal acts.” 

I cannot help but express grave concern 
over the tremendous efforts that seemingly 
have been made, and are still being made, to 
safeguard the so-called civil rights of avowed 
Communists by agencies of Government and 
by many individuals who do not seem to 
concern themselves about the rights of many 
millions of people who live in the South to 
live and to pursue their vocations in accord- 
ance with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. In this connection, I was very 
shocked to read of the recent meeting of the 
Communist Party of America in New York 
City where one of the bold declarations pro- 
mulgated by that small body of traitors was 
“to democratize the South.” This heinous 
and vile implication merely emphasizes the 
point that we in the South have been making 
for years, and that is that the Communist 
Party has always determined to stir up strife 
and dissension between our races, not only 
of course, in the South but throughout all 
parts of the country. I never have, and I 
never will, follow the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, in this area or in any other 
area of activity. I know this to be the true 
feeling of the members of this committee. 
Yet, I am constrained to observe that if this 
so-called civil-rights legislation were passed, 
that the rights of Communists would be 
greater than the rights of American citizens 
who would find themselves in litigation being 
required to pay costs and counsel fees 
whereas the accuser would have his costs paid 
by the Federal Government. 

This so-called civil-rights legislation in 
my opinion is another Sherman’s march to 
the sea. Rather than granting civil rights to 
a majority of our people, in my opinion it 
would deny basic civil rights to a majority 
of our people. 

I should like to analyze H. R. 627, 84th 
Congre.'s, Ist session, as reported, which is 
identicel to H. R. 1151, 85th Congress, Ist 
session, and to point out the reasons why 
I oppose this legislation. I realize, of course, 
that this committee has not agreed upon any 
final bill to report, but I am assuming that 
the principles of these two bills will be 
embodied in any final bill considered by the 
committee. 

Returning to the analysis of these two 
bills, and in particular H. R. 1151, part I 
establishes a Commission on Civil Rights. 
This Commission is to be composed of six 
men and will operate in the executive branch 
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of the Government. The Commission will be 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, and it is specified that not 
more than three at any one time may be 
members of the same party. Four members 
will constitute a quorum. Members of the 
Commission not in Government service will 
receive $50 per day actual travel expenses 
and $12 per diem in lieu of actual subsist- 
ence, while members in Government service 
will receive actual travel expenses and $12 
per diem in lieu of actual subsistence. 

The duties of the Commission will be (1) 
to investigate allegations that citizens are 
being deprived of the right to vote or are 
being subjected to economic pressure be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or national ori- 
gin; (2) to study and collect information on 
economic, social, and legal denial of equal 
protection; (3) to appraise Federal laws 
and policies respecting equal protection of 
the laws; and to submit interim reports to 
the President and a final report of activities, 
findings, and recommendations not later than 
2 years from date of enactment. The Com- 
mission shall cease to exist 60 days after the 
submission of the final report. The Com- 
mission may appoint a full-time staff direc- 
tor and other personnel subject to civil serv- 
ice ahd classification laws, and procure 
services of individuals not in excess of 
$50 per diem under title 5, United States 
Code, section 55a. They may accept serv- 
ices of volntary, uncompensated personnel 
and pay actual travel and subsistence ex- 
penses (or per diem of $12 in lieu of sub- 
sistence). They may constitute advisory 
committees and consult with State, local, 
and private organizational representatives. 
Federal agencies are to cooperate fully with 
the Commission. The Commissien or sub- 
committees of not less than 2 members, 
1 of each party, may hold hearings, issue 
subpenas over signature of Commission or 
subcommittee chairman for attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and production of 
records. Upon application of the Attorney 
General, Federal district or territorial courts 


shall have jurisdiction to issue order requir- 
ing @ person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena to appear before the Com- 
mission or subcommittee, and failure to obey 
such order is punishable by contempt pro- 


ceedings. The necessary funds to carry out 
this act are authorized to be appropriated 
out of any nonappropriated money in the 
Treasury. 

My opposition to this part 1 of the proposed 
legislation is based in the first place on 
the fact that this Commission would be au- 
thorized to investigate election matters over 
which I believe the Federal Government 
was no constitutional authority. The au- 
thority of the Federal Government concern- 
ing right to vote is distinctly limited. It is 
generally considered unconstitutional ex- 
cept as defined by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. (See Minor vy. Happerset ((1874) 88 
U. S. 162)), Ex Parte Yarbrough ((1884) 110 
U. S. 651) to effect that right to vote feder- 
ally created, is dicta. There is no authority 
to investigate unwarranted economic pres- 
sures on right to vote. This issue was de- 
cided in Hodges v. United States ((1906) 203 
U. S. 1). 

I should like to point out that this work 
of the Commission seems te me to be con- 
tradictory to the rest of the bill. Congress 
should wait for reports of the Commission 
before proceeding with passage of legisla- 
tion. 

I am further opposed to this part 1 of the 
proposed legislation, because I do not believe 
the Commission should have the power to 
subpena any person to appear and testify at 
that person's expense. Even the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, which has jurisdiction over this bill, 
has no subpena power in civil rights mat- 
ters. It is:my earnest conviction that if this 


proposed legislation were passed giving the 
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Commission subpena power that citizens of 
America would have less rights than Com- 
munists, who cannot be cited for contempt 
unless the appropriate body of Congress 
gives specific approval. 

The second part of the legislation provides 
for an Attorney General who will be a new 
Assistant Attorney General appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. 
Compensation of this new Attorney General 
will be the same present Assistant At- 
torneys General. is new appointment is, 
of course, based upon the assumption that 
a new Civil Rights Division will be created 
under the direction of this additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

I am against this part of the bill because 
in my opinion this is an attempt to invade 
the States and subdivisions in matters re- 
lating to integration, education, and primary 
elections. I am furthermore constrained to 
note that there is less need for a Civil 
Rights Division, based on workload, than 
for any other division in the Department 
of Justice. For example, I believe that the 
deportation of aliens who have been illegal- 
ly admitted to this country is a far greater 
problem than a Civil Rights Division. I re- 
peat again what I said before: I think this 
piece of legislation is one which will be 
used as a punitive measure against the South 
and one out of which many members of both 
our great political parties are hoping they 
can gain voting members. 

Part 3 of the proposed legislation would 
strengthen the civil-rights statutes and do 
many other things. Section 121 amends sec- 
tion 1980, Revised Statutes (42 U.S. C. 1985). 
The present statute prohibiting conspiracy 
to interfere with civil rights has added the 
following new section: “The Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, or 
in tle name of the United States for the 
benefit of real party in interest, a civil action 
or other proceeding for redress, permanent or 
temporary injunction, order, 
against any person who have ‘engaged or are 
about to engage in any acts or practices’ 
giving rise to a cause of action under pres- 
ently existing sections which— 

“(1) establish civil liabilty against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire to interfere with 
a United States officer in the discharge of 
his duties and as a result injures another or 
deprives another of his rights or privileges 
as a United States citizen; 

“(2) establish civil liability against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire to intimidate or 
injure parties, witnesses, or jurors in Federal 
court actions or conspire to obstruct justice 
in State court actions with the intent to deny 
any citizen equal protection of the law, if it 
results in injury or deprivation of a person’s 
rights or ‘privileges as a United States 
citizen; 

“(3) establish civil liability against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire or go in disguise 
on the highway or premises of another to de- 
prive another of equal protection of the law, 
equal privileges or immunity under the law, 
or the right to vote for Federal offices, if 
such action results in injury or deprivation 
of another’s rights or privileges as a United 
States citizen.” 

New section 5 states that district courts 
given jurisdiction without regard to whether 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 
or legal remedies. 

Section 122 amends title 28, United States 
Code, section 1343, as follows: Catch line to 
read: “Civil Rights and Elective Franchise.” 

Adds new section (4) giving Federal dis- 
trict courts original jurisdiction of civil 


‘action to recover damages, equitable, or other 


relief for abuse of civil rights, including right 
to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much opposed 
to this part 3 of the tion. 
It is inconceivable to me that the Federal 
Government should be permitted to go in 
the business of paying costs and counsel 
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fees for the benefit of a real party in interes 
and yet insist that the defendant in ;), 
case whether finally adjudicated guilty ,, 
innocent should have to pay all of his coc. 
and counsel fees. I cannot see for the | fe 
of me how such a procedure could be deemeq 
constitutional, Is this not giving certaj, 
groups of citizens free legal represen tat io, 
and denying other groups of citizens tha; 
same privilege? It is not inconceivable that 
will-o’-the-wisp rumors will descend yoy 
the household of some innocent citizen ang 
he to clear his name and protect his honor 
will have to deprive himself of all of his 
material possessions and yet the accuser en. 
joys the vast resources of the United States 
for his prosecution. This is tyranny at jt; 
worst. This is the despotism of fascism anq 
communism. This is not the expression o; 
our form of government which regards that 
all men are equal before the law. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, I emphasize that if this pro. 
posed legislation were passed, all men in 
America would not be equal before the lay. 
Prosecutors would have the great advantave. 
The defendant would be denied his consti. 
ee rights of equal protection under the 

w. 

I am opposed to this section of the proposeq 
legislation because the Attorney Genera! 
should not be permitted to institute litiga. 
tion without the knowledge or consent of the 
real party in interest, regardless of the in. 
sistence of various pressure groups. This 
proposed legislation does not grant the ac. 
— the rights that are constitutionally 

One of the most outrageous suggestions of 
part 3 is the fact that district courts be given 
jurisdiction without regard to whethér the 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 
or legal vemedies. Existing law (Peay vy. 
Coz (1951) 190 F. 2d 123) requires the ex- 
haustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort is had to Federal courts. The 
last vestige of States rights would be taken 
away if this legislation were passed. In my 
opinion tyranny would inevitably result. 

Part 4 of the proposed legislation amends 
section 2004, Revised Statutes (42 U. 5S. C. 
1971) which guarantees the right to vote 
without regard to race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, as follows: It adds a new 
subsection (b) prohibiting any person act- 
ing under color of law or otherwise to intimi- 
date, threaten, coerce, or attempt to do 50, 
any person, to interfere with his right to 
vote as he may choose for President, Vice 
President, electors, Senators, Representatives, 
Delegates, or Commissioners from the Ter- 
ritories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election. 

A new subsection (c) is added which states 
that the Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in its name for benefit 
of real party in interest, a civil action or other 
proceeding for redress, permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, or restraining order against 
any person who has “engaged or is about to 
engage in” any act or practice depriving 4 
person of the rights secured by subsections 
(a) and (bd), and that the United States will 
be liable for the costs. 

A new subsection (d) is added which gives 
the district courts jurisdiction without re- 
gard to whether aggrieved party has ex- 
hausted administrative or legal remedies. 

Many of the arguments against this sec- 
tion apply to previous sections of the pro- 
posed legislation. The regulation of voting 
is traditionally a function of the State. Fed- 
eral intrusion, except as defined in the 14th 
and 15th amendments is unconstitutional. 
Please note case Minor v. Happerset ( (1874) 
88 U. S. 162, 177); U. S. v. Reece ((1875) 92 
U. S. 214, 217-218). In the case Peay v. Cor 
((1951) 190 F. 24 123) it was clearly stated 
that there should be an exhaustion of 24- 
ministrative remedies because of commol- 
sense. Unless the State can control its vot- 
ing regulations there is no balance of power 
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petween Federal and State sovereignty. Sub- 
ordinate State officials should be corrected 
py State officials if they err. 

I believe if this bill were passed it may be 
held that Congress has preempted the field 
of suffrage. We therefore would have said 
to us that as States we cannot legislate in 
the field now not only of sedition, water con- 
trol, and in other important matters, but we 
cannot legislate in the field of voting. If this 
legislation were passed, in my opinion,,State 
election officials will be harassed by endless 
suits, by the Government, by pressure or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, but I 
nave sought capable advice on the legal as- 
pects of this great issue. I have tried to 
study thoroughly the various provisions of 
these so-called civil-rights bills. I am more 
convinced than ever as a result of this study 
that no greater disservice could be made to 
America than to pass this so-called civil- 
rights legislation. I urgently implore the 
members of this great committee to kill this 
proposed legislation in committee, which I 
sincerely believe for the sake of America 
ought to be done. It is my firm opinion that 
we have sufficient laws on the statute books 
at the present time to enforce properly the 
civil rights of our people. I think that this 
superduper piece of legislation is not nec- 
essary, is an unwarranted invasion of States 
rights, will be used as a political instrument 
to get votes, and will do more to tear our 
people apart than any piece of legislation 
which has been considered in Congress since 
Ihave been a Member. Thank you again for 
permitting me this opportunity to testify 
before you. 








Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FKOM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most able and distinguished 
Members of this House is the lovely and 
gracious gentlewoman from Oregon, the 
Honorable EptrH GREEN. She has repre- 
sented her constituents with outstanding 
industry and sound judgment. Her sup- 
port of programs that are right and just 
indicate a remarkable prescience of fu- 
ture effects and needs. : 

One of the causes to which she has 
given her talents unselfishly and whole- 
heartedly is statehood for Hawaii and 
for Alaska. I believe the Members of 
Congress would be interested in the let- 
ter she wrote to the Christian Science 
Monitor on this subject a few days ago: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1957. 
To the CurisTiAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

I read with interest the letter appearing 
in your edition of February 25 from the 
editor and publisher of the Alaska Sports- 
man. In it he purports to set forth the argu- 
ments against statehood now for Alaska. 
The gist of those arguments seems to be that 
statehood for Alaska would be costly and 
that he doubts that Alaska could really afford 
statehood. 

That is really putting a price tag on repre- 
sentative government. 

It would not surprise me.in the least if, 
around the year 1775, some juggler of figures 
had not also written a letter to the editor 
of some British paper proving conclusively, 
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to his own satisfaction, that the American 
colonies really could not afford freedom and 
that it was cheaper for them to remain un- 
der British rule. If such a letter were writ- 
ten, I am glad the American colonists did 
not heed that fallacious advice. 
Democracy.is not something that is sold 
in the market place to the highest bidder. 
It is to be striven for even at a sacrifice and 
once won is to be preserved and nurtured. 
Ep!ItH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District of Oregon. 





Statement About the Hoxsey Cancer Treat- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about one Mr. Hoxsey who 
claims to have evolved a cure for cancer. 
The matter of the cure has been studied 
thoroughly by the medical profession and 
by scientists, technicians, and physicians 
at the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Hoxsey’s claims of cancer cures 
have been found to be without merit, and 
the medicine and treatment he prescribes 
have been found to be equally worthless. 


» Under permission heretofore granted, 
I include at this point a statement given 
to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on March 6, by Mr. 
John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration: 

STATEMENT ABOUT THE HoxSEY CANCER 
‘TREATMENT 


Many Members of Congress have received, 
within the past few days, letters and peti- 
tions protesting the action of the Food and 
Drug Administration against the Hoxsey can- 
cer treatment. These letters and petitions, 
all using substantially the same words, re- 
quest a congressional investigation. 

The letters and petitions are not spontane- 
ous expressions, but have been solicited and 
inspired by Gerald B. Winrod, of Wichita, 
Kans., as a paid propagandist for Harry M. 
Hoxsey, the promoter of the so-called Hoxsey 
cancer treatment. 

Gerald B. Winrod was one of the defend- 
ants in the mass sedition case here in Wash- 
ington in 1944, having been indicted on Jan- 
uary 3, 1944, along with some 29 other per- 
sons on charges of conspiracy with each other 
and with officials of the German Reich and 
leaders and members of the Nazi Party to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, 
and refusal of duty by members of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States. 
This case ended in a mistrial when presiding 
Judge Eicher died during the trial and most 
of the defendants refused to continue with 
another judge. Subsequentiy, the indict- 
ment was dismissed because of failure of the 
Government to give the defendants an early 
trial to which they were entitled. 

Mr. Winrod publishes a nationally distrib- 
uted religious magazine known as the De- 
fender. But since he began receiving money 
from Mr. Hoxsey, the religious magazine 
has been increasingly devoted to articles 
claiming that the Hoxsey cancer treatment 
is a cure for all types of cancer, without the 
use of X-ray, radium, and surgery. Mr. Win- 
rod also publishes a great number of book- 
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lets, circulars, and leaflets promoting the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment. 

Harry M. Hoxsey and the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic paid Gerald B. Winrod and the De- 
fender magazine $82,750 for advertising and 
public relations in the years 1954-55. This 
was admitted by the Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, 
of Portage, Pa., in response to requests for 
admissions filed by the Government just be- 
fore trial of a seizure of Hoxsey pills at the 
Portage, Pa., clinic. 

Two Federal courts have now found the 
Hoxsey treatment worthless for internal can- 
cer. The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Harry M. 
Hoxsey, and his staff are under Federal in- 
junction prohibiting them from sending their 
medications in interstate commerce with 
labeling claims for cancer. The latest find- 
ing that the Hoxsey treatment is worthless 
came after a trial by jury in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which ended on November 16, 1956. Since 
then, Gerald B. Winrod has been stepping up 
his campaign to nullify the effect of the 
jury verdict and to misrepresent the facts 
about the Hoxsey treatment. To this day, 
he is mailing out thousands of circulars 
claiming that a little girl named Kathy Alli- 
son was cured of cancer by the Hoxsey treat- 
ment, even though it was proved in the 
Pittsburgh trial that she died of cancer soon 
after taking the treatment. These same 
circulars claim other cures of cancer, naming 
people who never had cancer at all or who are 
alive today thanks to proper medical care. 

Mr. Winrod is sparking the drive for an 
investigation. He is soliciting funds, as well 
as urging petitions and letters to Congress. 
I have a photostatic copy of a letter he sent 
out on February 16, 1957, with which he en- 
closed his petition forms. This is what he 
says in part: 

“Please come to our support immediately. 
There are four ways in which you can help 
at this time. 

“1. By sending a contribution of $5 or $10 
or more. Don’t let us want for money at 
this stage. We never waste a cent. 

“2. Start to work at once, on the petition 
crusade. Find herewith 10 petition blanks, 
to be signed and mailed without delay, to 
the Senators and Representatives from your 
State, each in a separate envelope. Find en- 
closed a slip of paper containing their 
names and explaining how to address the 
envelopes. Get friends and neighbors to 
mail petitions. 

“3. Send us the names of at least five per- 
one? ©, 

“4. Enclose an extra $1 for a bundle of 10 
February Defender magazines, which con- 
tains an article explaining why the Food and 
Drug Administration should now be investi- 
gated by Congress.” 

Mr. Hoxsey, by his own admission, has 
had no formal education beyond the eighth 
grade. He has been convicted of practicing 
medicine without a license a number of 
times. He claims to have inherited the 
treatment from his father, who in turn re- 
ceived it from his grandfather and great- 
grandfather. The treatment originated, 
claims Mr. Hoxsey, back in 1848 when his 
great-grandfather’s old white horse was 
cured of cancer. 

There is nothing new or mysterious in the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment. It is made up of 
well-understood drugs and herbs—such 
things as potassium iodide, cascara sagrada, 
buckthorn bark, prickly ash bark, etc.— 
which have been known for many, many 
years. It is the opinion of all qualified can- 
cer experts that none of these drugs, either 
singly or in combination, are of any value 
for cancer. 

This petition campaign should be examined 
in the light of the fact—twice proved in 
lengthy court trials—that the Hoxsey drugs 
are worthless for internal cancer. And it 
is sparked by a paid propagandist. 

Every one of Hoxsey’s handpicked cases 
claimed as cures has been thoroughly in- 
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vestigated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. It has found no basis whatever for 
a belief that the Hoxsey drugs have, or even 
might possibly have, an effect on cancer. 

Congress has appropriated millions for 
research to solve the enigma of cancer. A 
great scientific effort has been launched to 
find the causes and cure for all types of 
cancer. In the meantime many types of 
eancer are being successfully treated with 
radiation and surgery. This is particularly 
true when prompt treatment is instituted. 
Promoters of nostrums like Hoxsey and 
Winrod continue to exploit the public with 
their promises of easy-to-take cures. These 
promoters malign the medical profession and 
the scientific agencies of Government to 
bring about distrust, which is ‘an essential 
part of the big lie technique of selling 
worthless drugs for serious diseases. They 
cause irreparable damage through delay in 
proper treatment. 





Statement of Hon. W. M. Abbitt, of Vir- 
ginia, Before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in Opposition to 
Pending Legislation Providing Federal 
Aid for School Construction to the 
Localities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


| OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957, I appeared before 
the Bailey subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
opposition to the so-called Federal-aid- 
to-school-construction bills. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. M. ABBITT, OF VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR IN OPPOSITION TO 
PENDING LEGISLATION PROVIDING FEDERAL AID 
For SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION TO LOCALITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before your committee in 
opposition to the so-called Federal-aid-to- 
education school-construction Dills. 

This is a most important question. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the people of our 
country today. It seems to me that a deci- 
sion must be made by our people. Sooner 
or later we must decide whether the public 
schools are to be operated, maintained, and 
controlled by localities and the States or 
whether our schools will be turned over to 
the Federal Government. 

The schools of this great country of ours 
have been a great bulwark for our way of life. 
They have been the foundation stone of our 
democracy. We can but know that, if the 
Federal Government gradually takes over the 
financial burden of our public schools, so will 
they gradually take over the control. It is 
not possible to distribute Federal funds for 
education without the imposition of afi in- 
creasing measure of Federal control in mat- 
ters of educational policy. Local control of 
education is fundamental to the American 
type of democracy. It is necessary that edu- 
cation be adapted to local needs. It is neces- 
sary that we have a sense of local responsi- 
bility for its successful execution. To re- 
move the responsibility of educating our 
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children from the local level will necessarily 
and unavoidably greatly weaken democracy 
at the grass roots. The separation of educa- 
tion and the Federal Government, so far as 
primary and secondary schools are concerned, 
is as important as the principle of separation 
of church and state. For many years there 
has been a general trend toward centraliza- 
tion of \power in Washington. There is now 
an all-out effort to federalize the schools and 
nationalize the lives of all American citizens. 

The present proposal to have the Congress 
appropriate Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of local schools i$ but a step toward the 
realization of turning over the public-school 
system to the Federal Government. Many 
people supporting this legislation will not 
admit this is true, but the vast majority of its 
supporters are those who desire the concen- 
tration of power in Washington and the cen- 
tralization of all government at the National 
Capital. All of us believe that adequate edu- 
cation of American youth is essential to the 
preservation of the Republic and to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. I am convinced that this 
opportunity can be provided by local com- 
munities and States more satisfactorily and 
more equitably to both than by the Federal 
Government. 

It is most important that local control of 
our schools remain as it is at present. This 
will be impossible if we allow the Federal 
Government to stick its long nose into the 
financial responsibility of educating our 
children. If we are to remain a free people, 
if we are to retain cur way of life as we 
know it, it is necessary that control of our 
public. schools remain at the local level. 
There is no such thing as Federal aid without 
Federal control. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, as I have tried to point 
out, it is absolutely necessary that the con, 
trol of our public schools remain at the 
local level. Not only that, but the citizens 
in a democracy have certain duties and obli- 
gations that they must perform. In my 
opinion, it is the duty and obligation of 
the localities and the local citizens to main- 
tain public education. Education of our 
youth is a function of the localities and not 
of the Federal Government. I am convinced 
if we permit the Federal Government to 
subsidize our public schools generally then 
we will lose control of the schools so far 
as the localities and communities are con- 
cerned. ; 

Next, I would like to say that the localities 
and the States are adequately financially 
able to provide the necessary educational 
opportunities for the youth of this great 
country of ours. The States are far better 
off financially than is the monstrous Fed- 
eral Government today. There are those 
who would have us believe that the States 
are not able financially to carry on the 
proper educational program to meet the 
needs of our youth. They contend that 
the Federal Government has the financial 
ability to undertake this great task. Un- 
fortunately, nothing is further from the 
truth. Sadly enough, the national debt now 
amounts to more than eight times State 
and local indebtedness. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a national debt of approxi- 
mately $275 billion. Apparently, there is no 
hope in the foreseeable future that this debt 
will be reduced in any appreciable amount. 
It is saddening to see on all sides grasping 
bureaucrats and people who believe in cen- 
tralized power trying to reach out on behalf 
of the Federal Government to continue to 
take over functions and obligations of the 
States and local communities. We are now 
at the crossroads. We are about to see this 
country embark on a gigantic long-time jour- 
ney into the field of local public education. 
It is disheartening to me to see this ad- 
ministration sponsor such & program. 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Federal 
Government is such a bizzare combination 
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of fantasy, mystery, and frresponsibility th.; 
it alone should convince any individus) per. 
son of the necessity and urgency of st Pping 


the growth of the Federal octopus. This pro. 
gram will simply add another tentacle to tha 
octopus Federal.monstrosity. To those peo. 
ple who say and apparently earnestly oop. 
tend that the States are unable financiajly 
to carry on the proper and necessary edie. 
tional program for the future welfare of oy; 
youth, I desire to call to their attention , 
most enlightening report by an outstanding 
committee. 3 

By authority of an act of Congress, there 
was appointed in 1954 a Commission oy 
Intergovernmental Relations. Fifteen mem. 
bers of the Commission were appointed by 
the Chief Executice, 5 by the Speaker of the 
House and 5 by the V; President. It was 
the duty among other things of this Com. 
mission to make a painstaking study anq 
report on the functions of the Federal Goy. 
ernment in various fields of activities. This 
Commission appointed various study com. 
mittees to look into and to study particular 
phases of activity. One such committee was 
appointed to make a thorough study anq 
report on Federal responsibility in the fielq 
of education. This committee was composeq 
of many able American citizens. They made 
an actual painstaking study of the problem 
of education, the responsibility of various 
segments of our society in this field as wel) 
as the ability of the several political diyj- 
sions to carry out the necessary and proper 
educational program. A very fine report was 
made by this committee on October 19, 1954, 
I am very much surprised indeed that the 
present administration should apparently 
discard such a splendid report from such an 
outstanding group of men from almost every 
walk of life in this great Nation of ours. 

The Study Committee on Federal Respon- 
sibility in the Field of Education as selected 
by the Inter-Governmental Relations Com- 
mission was composed of 15 members; Adam 
8. Bennion, of Utah, as chairman. Mr. Ben- 
nion is a leader in the Mormon Church and 
a close friend, as I understand it, of Secre- 
tary Benson. Other members of the study 
committee included Thomas C. Boushall, of 
Richmond; Samuel Miller Brownell, brother 
of the Attorney General, and since Commis- 
sioner of Education; A. Boyd Campbell, a Mis- 
sissippi businessman; Alfred E. Driscoll, for- 
mer Governor of New Jersey; Oscar A. Ehr- 
hardt, chairman of the St. Louis School 
Board; Mr. T. Norman Hurd, director of the 
budget of the State of New York; Edward 
H. Litchfield, dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Cornell University; Carl J. 
Hegel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers; Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, of Pittsburgh; 
Hubert H. Race, of the General Electric Co.; 
Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of California; Paul 
D. West, superintendent of Fulton public 
schools in Atlanta, Ga; Henry . Wriston, 
president of Brown University. The director 
of research and adviser for the committee was 
Roger A. Freeman, who has since written 4 
book on the subject. 

This study committee, after a most care- 
ful study of the financial problems facing 
this country and a painstaking analysis of 
the responsibilities of education of our youth, 
has pointed out in no uncertain terms that 
the duty and obligation to educate the youth 
is a direct responsibility of the localities and 
the States. They have also in no uncertain 
terms found as a matter of fact that “the 
general conclusion is that Federal aid is not 
necessary either for current operating ex- 
penses for public schools or for capital ex- 
penditures for new school facilities. Local 
communities and States are able to supply 
both in accordance with the will of thelr 
citizens.” 
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1 heartily concur in the conclusion of the 
study committee and commend them for a 
most enlightening report, as well as for the 
outstanding job that they did. This study 
should be read carefully by every Member 
of Congress ‘who is really interested in the 
welfare of this country of ours. 

1 would like for this administration to 
inform the people why it has cast into the 
wastebasket such a valuable report ‘from a 
group of outstanding citizens. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation 
now before this committee which provides 
for Federal aid to the localities for the con- 
struction of schools will not be recommended 
for passage by your committee so that the 
jocalities may retain control of the schools 
and continue with their duties and responsi- 
pilities for the education of our youth, as 
they are amply financially able to do. 








British Policy in Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative of the First District of 
Florida I am proud to speak for a great 
group of Americans who have come to 
our country from Greece. In their in- 
terest and that of many of their relatives 
abroad I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the following editorial 
appearing in the Spectator, a newspaper 
published in England, on date of Friday, 
February 22, 1957. The article deals 
with the Cyprus situation and I believe 
it is important that the Members hear 
this expression of one segment of British 
opinion on this problem so important to 
the world today: 

THe ANATOMY OF TERRORISM 


The Government’s two apologies on Cy- 
prus, in the United Nations and in the Com- 
mons, have done nothing either to justify 
its past policy or to suggest that there will 
be any improvement in it. No new proposals 
for a settlement have been put forward; 
Government spokesmen have contented 
themselves with reiterating the bedraggled 
argument that nothing can be done until 
terrorism on the island is stamped out. If 
this is to remain Government policy, it is 
time the Government and the public realized 
its implications. 

Nearly 2 years ago, the British authorities 
committed themselves, as a first objective, 
to the crushing of EOKA. To this end, the 
forces that had originally been intended as 
a strategic reserve in Cyprus were employed 
as stalkers and beaters, to flush EOKA mem- 
bers out of their lairs; and the laws of the 
island were modified to suit what was, in 
effect, gdrrison rule. Within 6 months, Sir 
John Harding felt confident enough to an- 
nhounce that EOKA’s days were numbered; 
&@ year ago he said the movement was be- 
ginning to crack; and since that date every 
Teporter visiting the island has been assured, 
as the Observer naively asserted last Sunday, 
that the final destruction of terrorism “is 
only a matter of time,” and that the British 
forces. “have the initiative firmly in their 
hands.” 

There is a time when these Claims cease to 
be embarrassing, and become dangerous, 
This moment is reached when the authori- 
ties, finding that straightforward repressive 
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measures show no sign of working, begin to 
condone brutality and torture and to sup- 
press criticism in the newspapers. In the 
Manchester Guardian last week Mr. Peter 
Benenson, who has been in Cyprus recently 
as counsel for the editor of the Times of 
Cyprus, described the growing tension be- 
tween the Cyprus Bar and the Administra- 
tion, owing to the increasing tendency of the 
authorities to prevent lawyers from seeing 
clients. Such a policy inevitably spawns 
allegations of cruelty to prisoners. 

A recent example Mr. Benenson mentioned 
is the case of a Cypriot youth who alleged 
that he had been stripped, punched, and 
beaten; when eventually he was released 
medical evidence revealed that he had in fact 
rib fractures, bruises, and hemorrhage. But 
his charges against the two men he alleged 
were responsible were dismissed for lack 
of evidence; and shortly afterwards an emer- 
gency regulation was promulgated under 
which no prosecution of this kind may be 
brought against members of the security 
forces without permission from the Attorney 
General. 

On the same day, a report appeared in a 
number of newspapers here of another case. 
A Cypriot charged with murdcr alleged that 
he had been tortured to extract a confes- 
sion; the prosecution offered no evidence to 
rebut the accusation; and the judge ruled 
that as there was doubt whether the con- 
fession was voluntarily made the prisoner 
must be acquitted. Such cases have been 
multiplying recently; and it is useless to try 
to argue that they have not been proved. 
How can they be proved? There is, however, 
a very @asy way of disproving them: hy en- 
suring that prisoners have access to legal 
advisers. This will not prevent men being 
killed “while attempting to escape,” but it 
will help to prevent casual, indiscriminate 
brutality. But it will not, of course, solve 
the main problem of violence. Nor can that 
be solved while the Government persists in 
its unrealistic attitude to EOKA. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main types 
of terrorist-activity in the world. One arises 
when there is a minority holding fanatically 
different views from the ‘community, and 
determined to impose them. From such 
roots stem Communist terrorism in Malaya 
and Mau Mau atrocities in Kenya. The other 
type is totally dissimilar. It arises when a 
natichalist movement which wins general 
support from the community is ignored by 
an occupying power. Sooner or later extreme 
nationalists, who may be noble patriots or 
thugs or a mixture of both, conclude that 
force is the only argument that the occupy- 
ing power will listen to. In Bohemia and 
Italy, in America and Ireland, and now in 
Cyprus, such men have fought, and eventu- 
ally won, becoming national heroes in the 
process. To employ against them the same 
tactics and weapons as are used against the 
Mau Mau is a tragic mistake. 

Apart from the mistaken principle, there 
are practical reasons why the Government's 
repressive policy must failin Cyprus. Where 
force is used against Communist rebels, the 
community is waiting to cooperate with the 
authorities as soon as the rebels have been 
crushed. But there is no evidence that 
Cypriots would cooperate with the Britsh if 
EOKA were crushed. The gradual destruc- 
tion or capture of what has been described 
as the “hard core” of EOKA has made no 
difference to the community’s view; in fact, 
recent outrages have been committed not by 
that hard core, not even by EOKA members, 
but by ordinary Cypriots—youths, and even 
schoolboys. The Greek Cypriot population 
as a whole, however little it may trust Grivas, 
or like violence, is firmly committed to the 
policies for which EOKA has been fighting, 
and even if EOKA were to disappear, other 
terrorist bodies would promptly arise—helped 
by recruits; perhaps, from Greece—to take 
its place. 
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In the circumstances there is no practic- 
able alternative but to negotiate with Arch- 
bishop Makarios. Whether or not he has 
been connected with terrorism is irrelevant: 
it is regrettable that the Labor Party, whose 
arguments in the Commons were otherwise 
restrained and sensible, should show signs 
of wavering on this issue. The point is not 
whether Makarics worked with Grivas, nor 
whether his episcopal hands are stained with 
blood, but whether Makarios can now restore 
order, and thereby prove his capacity to 
represent the Greek Cypriots in the negotia- 
tions for a settlement. It is\useless to dis- 
guise the fact that these negotiations will 
be difficult; but they cannot even begin until 
the right of the Cypriots is recognized to 
choose their own spokesman. 

Until Makarios is brought back, Cyprus 
will continue to be a drain on British re- 
serves not only of money and power, but of 
reputation. Even to have deported Makarios 
without trial was a shameful breach of Brit- 
ish constitutional procedure; the rule that a 
man is innocent until he is proved guilty 
should apply. A newspaper which boasts 
about the guilt of a man who has yet to be 
tried would very quickly be brought up for 
contempt of court; and rightly so. By as- 
suming Makario’s guilt without offering him 
a chance to give his case, the British Govern- 
ment has put itself in contempt. It will re- 
main in contempt, at the bar of world opin- 
ion, until it abandons a policy which brings 
Britain humiliation. 





The Attack on the Cooperative Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the House an 
exchange of letters between the Coopera- 
tive League, signed by former Congress- 
man Jerry Voorhis, and the National 
Pickle Packers Association, signed by W. 
R. Moore, secretary. 

This correspondence deals with the 
attacks on the cooperative movement 
being spearheaded by the National Tax 
Equality Association. 

An objective perusal of these letters 
should serve to bring out the inadequacy 
of the arguments of business corpora- 
tions fighting the cooperatives, who are 
reputed to have propaganda funds close 
to one-half million dollars, an argu- 
ment which the ‘National Pickle Packers 
Association does not refute. 

The two letters follow: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1957. 
Mr. W. R. Moore, 
_ Secretary, National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation, Oak Park, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. Moore: One of the Members of 
Congress to whom you recently wrote a letter 
on the subject of taxation of cooperatives has 
been kind enough to let us see a copy of 
what you had to say. 

We fully realize that this subject has been 
surrounded with a very great deal of mis- 
understanding and that Members of Con- 
gress are honestly seeking information from 
all sides of the question in order that they 
may be truly informed about it. I feel sure 
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you will not mind my giving you in this 
letter a different point of view from that 
which we know the National Tax Equality 
Association has been attempting to get the 
trade associations of the country to adopt. 

For many years, NTEA has been spreading 
the propaganda slogan that “Co-ops and 
mutuals don’t pay taxes.” They have at- 
tempted to represent a whole segment of 
our American economy as being unpatriotic, 
if not un-American, and they have been care- 
less, indeed, with the truth. 

All through American history, we have had 
a free economy. In it there have been two 
kinds of free enterprises—one kind has been 
the corporation, partnership, or individually 
owned enterprise which is organized for the 
purpose of making a profit for shareholders 
through the sale of its goods and services to 
other people. On the other hand, there 
have been businesses organized by the same 
people who needed their services and owned 
by those same people and conducted, not 
for the primary purpose of making a profit, 
but rather for the purpose of providing goods 
or services to their owners. 

This second kind of free enterprise busi- 
mess are the cooperatives and mutuals; the 
savings and loan associations; credit unions, 
and other similar enterprises. Sometimes it 
is true they do show earnings on their books. 
When this is the case they should pay, and 
they are now required to pay, Federal income 
taxes as well as all other taxes on the same 
basis as their competitors. Cooperatives and 
mutuals, however, since they are established 
for the primary purpose of conducting a non- 
profit operation, return the bulk of their net 
margins to their patrons in the form of 
patronage refunds. This money is not taxed 
against the cooperative or mutual any more 
than money used to redeem trading stamps, 
or merchandise certificates, or to make re- 
bates or to give discounts is taxed against 
any other business. The basic law is no dif- 
ferent in the case of cooperatives and mu- 
tuals than in the case of any other business. 
(Any business can return its profit to its cus- 
tomers in proportion to their patronage and 
it will not pay income tax on the amount 
of money so returned.) In the broad sense, 
there is no inequality in the law now. 

Farmers of the United States, small busi- 
nessmen in the United States, and, to a 
lesser extent, consumers have all used the 
cooperative device as a means of enabling 
them to continue to take an effective part 
in our free enterprise economy. Farmers 
and small businessmen, like independent 
grocers and independent are Op- 
erating in an economy which is largely dom- 
inated by very large business aggregations. 
They have, accordingly, formed cooperatives 
in many cases in order to somewhat integrate 
their operations and to enable themselves 
to better compete in our modern economy. 
What the NTEA is actually asking for is 
discriminatory taxation, It is saying that, 
while large integrated corporations, such as 
chain stores, automobile companies, or steel 
companies should be allowed to pay one 
tax on their total operations, this Oppor- 
tunity should be denied to farmers or small 
businessmen or any other group that join 
together to own together a cooperative enter- 
prise. NTEA says that where small le 
attempt integration they should have to 
pay a tax at every stage of the marketing 

or distribution process even though no profit 
has resulted and no change in ownership 
has taken place. This is manifest injustice. 

Patrons of cooperatives, whether they are 
farmers, hardware merchants, grocers, drug- 
gists, or whoever they may be, must pay 
full income tax on any patronage refunds 
they derive from their cooperatives to the 
extent that such patronage funds affect their 
business income and operations. The NTEA 
program would not only be unjust but it 
would deprive small business and agriculture 
of their best chance to avoid appeals to 
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government and by voluntary free enter- 
prise to continue to keep our economy a 
reasonably competitive one. : 

We should welcome the fact that some 
13 million different American families own 
and participate in our free enterprise sys- 
tem through cooperative and mutual enter- 
prise, especially when a mere handful of 
people control tions which are able 
to completely dominate whole industries and 
shut the doors of those industries against 
all competitors. 

Cooperatives are small businesses. All 
the petroleum cooperatives put together, 
for xample, would make up one company 
about as large as America’s tenth largest 
oil firm. All the credit unions put together 
have assets less than one-half of those of one 
large New York bank. 

Cooperatives are also locally owned busi- 
nesses that depend for their capital upon 
the investments of their members. Fre- 
quently, those investments are made by re- 
investing patronage refunds. NTEA would 
like to tax cooperatives on these re-invest- 
ments as if they were net income. If this 
were done, in all logic, it would be necessary 
to tax all corporations on any investments 
made in their shares as if those investments 
were net income to the corporations. 

NTEA has recently associated itself with 
the most extreme political elements in the 
country, including that headed by T. Cole- 
man Andrews which advocated returning to 
pre-civil war days so far as “states rights” 
are concerned and a complete repeal of in- 
come taxation. 

NTEA has raised money from unsuspecting 
people to a point where it is reported: to have 
propaganda funds close to one-half million 


dollars a year. - 
Our tion and others associated 

with it desire no tax favoritism or ad- 

vantages. We do not believe we have any. 


a nonprofit operation and a profit one and 
to impose inordinate penalties against the 
right of the American people to conduct 
free enterprise either on a profit or non- 
profit basis, whichever may serve them best. 
I would be glad to meet with you to discuss 
this matter further at any time you may 
desire to do so. : 
Sincerely yours, : 
Jerry VOORHIs, 
Executive Director. 


NaTIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Oak Park, Ill., February 21, 1957. 
Mr. Jerry VoOoRHIs, 
Executive Director, 
The Cooperative League, 
Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Voornis: Replying to your letter 
of February 11, I do not agree with your 
statement that there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding on this subject of co-op tax- 
ation. To the trade associations in 
this fight the issue is crystal clear. It is well 
known that ve corporations enjoy 
tax favoritism. It is well known that co- 
operative corporations earn profits—that they 
are not partnerships; that they are not trus- 
tees; that they are not agents. The author- 
ity for this is contained in part 3, The Power 


say: 

“However, statements have been 
made to the effect that the cooperatives are 
only agents, partnerships, or trusts, with the 
implication that they are not entities in their 
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own right capable of having income sybjey 
to tax. For this reason it is necessary 1, 
establish beyond question the fact that the 
cooperatives are separate corporate enti; 
which are taxable as such.” 

In this same document they also say: 

“The cooperatives’ net margins are incomes 
to them regardless of patronage divideng 
contracts.” ' : 

‘You compare co-op distributions to traq. 
ing stamps and rebates. This is ridiculoys 
Cooperatives are not conducting a busines; 
that makes distributions regardless 4; 
whether they earn a profit or not. It g 
happens that co-op patrons are also owners 
of the co-op. Profits distributed to owners 
are taxable; this has been recognized by the 
Tax Court for years. : 

With respect to your argument that “any 
business can return its profits to its cys. 
tomers in proportion to their patronage ang 
it will not pay income tax on the amount 
of money so returned,” all you are saying js 
that any business that becomes a cooperative 
will enjoy cooperative tax privileges. 

Our association is affiliated with a croyy 
of trade associations who have made our own 
studies and investigations on this subject and 
arrived at our own conclusions. We are 
unanimous in our position that any business 
that earns a profit for its owners should pay 
Federal income taxes thereon. 

In your letter to me you refer to two kinds 
of free enterprise. Again we must agree with 
the Joint Staffs in that we see no distinction 
taxwise between your cooperative corpora. 
tions and any other business operation. In 
each case they are owned by shareholders 50 
therefore when you distribute your profits to 
your so-called patrons you are also dis. 
tributing your profits to your owners. As 
@ result, the differences to which you refer 
are without foundation. 

You make a point of the cooperative being 
small business. This is not so. Many co-op 
corporations are big business—so big, in fact, 
that they have on occasion been indicted for 
monopoly. Co-ops have grown tremendously 
in many of the basic industries of the coun- 
try and are now doing a large percentage of 
the business done in such fields as fertilizer, 
grain, dairy, citrus fruits, etc. 

It is incorrect to state that NTFA and 
trade associations are seeking discriminatory 
taxation. We fail to see any reason why the 
cooperative corporation and its owners 
should not be obliged to pay the same in- 
come taxes as a fully taxed business cor- 
poration and its owners. This is simple tax 
justice and this is what the fight is all 
about. ‘ 

You mention that cooperative and mutual 
enterprises comprise some 13 million Ameri- 
can families and go on to say that a mere 
handful of people control the corporations 
of this country and are able to completely 
dominate whole industries and shut the door 
of those industries against all competitors. 
This is manifestly untrue. There are over 
7 million stockholders in American cor- 
porations. 

Referring to your paragraph on reinvest- 
ment of patronage dividends. We are well 
aware that cooperatives are able to finance 
their expansion by keeping their profits on 
a tax-free basis. Other corporations are not 
granted this privilege. Under our present 

tax laws, tions are fully taxed and the 
recipients of dividends are also fully taxed. 
We believe this same rule should apply to 
cooperative corporations and their owners. 
You refer to NTEA as associating itself 
with extreme political elements including 
Mr. T. Coleman Andrews. Mr. Andrews ad- 
dressed a meeting of the trade associations 
in Chicago. He was, until recently, a mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower official family «s ©0!- 
lector of Internal Revenue. So far as I know, 
Mr. Andrews has no connection with NTEA 
or any of our trade association groups. How- 
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ever, he would be most welcome, as we con- 
sider him @ very able gentleman. 

Ican assure you that the members of the 
trade association with whom I am associ- 
ated are not unsuspecting people and it is 
these businessmen who are supporting the 
work of NTEA and the various trade associ- 
ations in this struggle for tax equality. The 
truly people are the rank and 
fle taxpayers, who are, in fact, the victims 
of tax ice because they have to pay 
their taxes and in addition assume a larger 
purden because the co-ops don't pay their 
share. 
Sincerely yours, 

: W. R. Moore, 
Secretary. 

p. §—I am sending a copy of your letter 
along with a copy of this letter to my asso- 
ciates in the trade association field. j 


Ee 


\ 
Critical Shortage of Teachers—Temper- 
ing Mercy With Justice for Service- 
men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two bills, one designed 
to meet a critical situation facing our 
entire Nation and the other to temper 
mercy with justice for thousands of 
American servicemen, past and future. 
The national problem to which I al- 
lude, Mr. Speaker, is the critical short- 
age of teachers, both in our secondary 
schools and our colleges and universi- 
ties. 
A recent survey reveals that we will 
need 1,906,889 new teachers by 1965 to 
replace those who die or leave the’profes- 
sion, and to meet increased enrollments. 
If this need is to be met, one-half of all 
college graduates expected during the 
next decade will have to enter the teach- 
ing field. 

I recognize, of course, that there are 
many reasons and factors behind our 
present shortage of teachers. Not the 
least of these is the low-salary structure 
which prevails in all but a few States of 
the Union. But another factor contrib- 
uting to this shortage is the inability of 
thousands of qualified high-school grad- 
uates to pursue a higher education and 
to enter the teaching profession. 

The Commission on Human Resources 
in Advanced Training has estimated that 
of all high-school students with an I. Q. 
of more than 130, only 56 percent go to 
college, and only 47 percent graduate. 

If we drop slightly down the scale to 
those IQ’s of 120 or more, only 47 
college and only 37 per- 
cent graduate. Yet the Armed Forces 
regard all with an IQ of 110 or higher as 
fit material for officers candidate school. 


to 
college-age population, which is defined 
by the Bureau of Census as 18-24 years 
of age, we find that there are approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 young people in this 
age group. Under present circum- 
stances, only 1,100,000 will enter colleges 
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and only slightly more than 410,000 will 
earn degrees. ‘This represents a loss of 
nearly 2 million young people with IQ’s 
higher than 120 who will not complete 
college. 

There can be no question whatever 
that many of these scholastically able 
young people fail to enter or remain in 
college simply because they are finan- 
cially unable to do so. 

I think that it has also become abun- 
dantly clear that the amount of private 
assistance now available to prevent this 
colossal waste is far from adequate and 
that the need can only be met by govern- 
mental action. 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
measure today, establishing a national 
scholarship program. 

One of the provisions of my bill would 
create 50,000 scholarships a year for the 
next 10 years for students entering the 
field of education. Before the bogey of 
Federal control of education is raised, 
let me point out that this is often only 
a smokescreen raised by those who are 
reluctant to act. We have seen during 
the administration of the GI bill of 
rights that Federal financing of a stu- 
dent’s college education has not resulted 
in Government control over the policies 
or curriculum of our colleges and uni- 
versities. To administer the program of 
scholarships, there would be created in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the position of Director of 
Scholarships and a Board of 16 drawn 
from the professional field who would 
set standards for the recipients of schol- 
arships, making tuition payments direct 
to the various institutions, and make 
subsistence payments direct to the quali- 
fying students. Scholarships would be 
divided on a statewide basis in propor- 
tion to the number of high school grad- 
uates in each State. 

Directly related to the teacher short- 
age is the equally critical shortage in 
trained personnel in the scientific fields. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
find. Twenty-three percent of our Na- 
tion’s public high schools offer no courses 
in physics and chemistry. During 1954- 
1955, a total of 7,900 science teachers 
were needed, but only 3,600 were trained, 
and of these only 1,700 actually_entered 
the teaching field. According to the Na- 
tional Education Association, the output 
of science teachers has declined 57 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1955. This at a time 
when science and technology are the 
very cornerstones of our security and our 
hope for peacetime prosperity. Yet, how 
can we expect our young people to be- 
come interested in the further study of 
science when they have been given no 
chance of becoming acquainted with it. 

The second provision of my scholar- 
ship bill provides for 20,000 undergrad- 
uate scholarships a year for 10 years for 
qualified students in the field of sciences 

The president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, J. R. Killian, Jr., 
stated in a recent article for Life maga- 
zine that our shortage of scientists has 
become the “best advertised shortage of 
our time” because of the well-known fact 
that Russia has been producing more 
trained scientists than has the United 
States» Mr. Killian went on to propose 
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a series of naffonal scholarships to meet 
our emergency needs. He did prefer to 
have these scholarships financed by pri- 
vate sources, but he also felt that until 
private funds were available the Federal 
Government should do something to fill 
the partial vacuum. I certainly agree 
with Mr. Killian. 

Because quality is as important as 
quantity, my bill also sets up 5,000 post- 
graduate scholarships a year in the field 
of science. This should enable some of 
our gifted students to continue their 
education rather than face the neces- 
sity of having to accept positions after 
receiving their B.S. degree. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have every reason to be proud of 
the men and women whom we entrust 
today with the education of our children. 
They are doing an extraordinary job un- 
der difficult circumstances. But they 
need help—and the help of tomorrow 
must be trained today. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, we must face 
squarely the fact that the scientific de- 
mands of our Nation in this highly tech- 
nological era are falling upon too few 
shoulders. It may be no exaggeration 
to say that the outcome of the cold war 
and America’s continued leadership may 
well depend upon how squarely we face 
the challenging task before us. For this 
reason, I sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
consider my proposals as soon as pos- 
sible. In the life of both people and 
nations, there comes a time for decision 
and action. With respect to our future 
teachers and scientists, that time is now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased to join 
in the sponsorship of a measure which 
will direct the Department of Defense to 
take a second look at the “less than hon- 
orable” or “other than honorable” dis- 
charges which have been and are prov- 
ing an albatross around the necks of 
tens of thousands of former American 
servicemen. 

This bill proposes to amend existing 
statutes which do not authorize any of 
the military review or correction boards 
to take into consideration as a ground 
for correcting military discharges that 
a former serviceman has rehabilitated 
himself in civilian life. The bill author- 
izes an application before the appropri- 
ate military board for an individual not 
less than 3 years after he has been dis- 
missed or discharged from the military 
under other than honorable or under 
less than honorable conditions endeavor- 
ing to establish to the satisfaction of the 
military board by oral or written evi- 
dence or both that such individual has 
rehabilitated himself in civilian life and 
that his character and conduct and ac- 
tivities and habits have been good for a 
reasonable time; in no event not less 
than 3 years after his original discharge. 

The military board is directed to take 
into consideration each case on its own 
merits and shall consider the factors in- 
volved in the original discharge and dis- 
missals, including the reasons for the 
nature of the original discharge or dis- 


Applications and reapplications may 
be filed at any time beginning after 3 
years from the date of original discharge. 

The bill provides that no Government 
benefits shall be afforded any individual 
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who may be issued a new discharge or 
release by the military board upon review 
of his application. 

If the military board corrects and 
changes the type of original discharge 
it shall be dated back to the date of the 
original discharge and the corrected dis- 
charge shall be under honorable condi- 
tions. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
my bill does not apply where there has 
been sentence by general court-martial, 
but only to offenses which would be con- 
sidered minor or misdemeanors in civil- 
ian life. 

The clear purpose of this legislation is 
to give to the thousands of our American 
servicemen who received any type of dis- 
charge from the military, less than hon- 
orable, a reasonable opportunity to (a) 
erase the stigma which automatically 
attaches to him for a lifetime as a result 
of receiving such less than honorable 
discharge; (b) in applying for work and 
employment to present a type of dis- 
charge which will not cause the employer 
to immediately say “no” because of the 
type of discharge presented. 

It is believed that many thousands of 
discharges “less than honorable” are 
given to lads still in their teen-age years 
and a large number of them administra- 
tively and a great number of resignations 
by teen-agers when under great stress or 
strain and without due consideration of 
results. : 

There can be no question of the fair- 
ness of this legislation, Mr. Speaker. In 
the fiscal year 1955, a total of 655,955 men 
and women were discharged from mili- 
tary service. Of these were 69,323 who 
received undesirable, bad conduct, or 
general discharges—those subject to re- 
view under the provisions of the bill 
which I have introduced. 

Further evidence in support of this 
legislation is found in the fact that in 
the 5-year period between July 1, 1950, 
and June 30, 1955, only 561 discharges 
were corrected or changed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military and Naval 
Records, 





Thomas G. Masaryk: Champion of Human 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over 100 years ago, on March 7, 1850, 
there was born in Moravia a man who 
today is revered as one of the great 
champions of human freedom: Thomas 
G. Masaryk. 

Americans are particularly responsive 
to the greatness of Masaryk because of 
his own close personal association with 
our country, his marriage to an Amer- 
ican, and his friendship with Woodrow 
Wilson. We know, too, how much he 
drew his inspiration from our American 
ideals and institutions. 
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But the spirit of liberty and justice 
knows no natural boundaries. Masaryk 
today has become a world figure and we 
Americans in turn are in his debt for 
the contribution he made to freedom’s 
cause. 

I think we can repay that debt in some 
small measure by giving new life to our 
determination that Czechoslovakia shall 
once again be free. We know that in 
that land—as in other lands behind the 
Iron Curtain—the dedication to true de- 
mocracy remains undimmed by the op- 
pressor’s iron fist. We cannot today 
merely mouth sterils slogans, nor must 
we be terrified by the Soviet Union's 
campaign of violence. A positive pro- 
gram aimed at a peaceful settlement is 
urgently needed. 

In this endeavor, Americans of all na- 
tional origins will join with heartfelt 
thanks that the greatness of Thomas 
Masaryk lives on to give us confidence 
that out of darkness shall come a re- 
ered of the freedom for which he gave 

e. 





The Latin American Ambassadors and the 
States of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with a great deal of interest the excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Tuesday, 
March 5, 1957, issue of the Americas 
Daily entitled ‘““‘The Latin American Am- 
bassadors and the States of the Union.” 
I know of the profound interest of a 
great many of my colleagues in the warm 
relations between the United States and 
our neighbors to the south and I re- 
quest that this editorial be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The edito- 
rial follows: 

[From the Americas Daily of Miami Springs, 
Fla., of March 5, 1957] 

Tue LaTIN AMERICAN AMBASSADORS AND THE 
STATES OF THE UNION 

During the last few months, the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Latin American 
Republics have been especially invited to 
visit some of the States of the Union. which 
are interested in inter-American relations. 

These invitations have had excelient re- 
sults, since during those visits stress has been 
given, in the respective States, to the great 
importance of the Latin American coun- 
tries. In the development of the respective 
programs there has been abundance of 
opportunities, which the ambassadors have 
been able to use to stress the convenience 
for the United States and Latin America in 
strengthening the bonds, of all kinds, of 
friendly hemispheric relations. 

There have been no protocol speeches dur- 
ing those visits. The speakers, both the 
diplomats and the hosts, have said many 
truthful things, of great transcendence for 





‘the inter-American friendship and solidarity. 


There has been an interesting campaign of 
reapproachment of positive mutual benefit. 
During this tour, through two Tennessean 
cities, Memphis and Knoxville, each Am- 
bassador was the guest at a United States 
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home. In this manner, there was a more 
propitious occasion for a better persona) 
contact between the Latin American rep. 
resentatives and the leading citizens of th. 
above-mentioned cities. 

Taking into consideration the form jp 
which the administrative life of the Uniteg 
States functions, this type of relations ;, 
of the utmost importance, as with them , 
larger endorsement to the plans of inter. 
American policies of the Washington Goy. 
ernment is given by the people. And that 
popular backing is necessary in a democracy 
as that of the United States, in which public 
opinion exercises, on its own right, a markeq 
influence in the official decisions of the Goy. 
ernment. 

It is certain that visits of this nature wi 
be repeated in the future and they wil) cover, 
little by. little, all the States of the Union, 
or at least those with closer ties, in interna. 
tional commerce, politics, and culture. 

In the mind of the Latin American Am. 
bassadors, all the efforts to entertain them 
and make their stay pleasant in those States, 
leave, no doubt very pleasant impressions 
which, in one form or another, they know 
how to make known to their governments 
and peoples. 





Youth’s Stake in Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1957, there appeared in the 
daily newspaper of San Marcos, Tex., the 
San Marcos Record, four of the winners 
in a statewide essay contest, the subject 
of which was Youth’s Stake in Soil Con- 
servation. ‘The context, sponsored by 
the Fort Worth Press, was promoted 
locally by the Soil Conservation Service 
and other civic clubs. 

First place in the senior division was 
won by Miss Karen O’Banion; while sec- 
ond place was awarded to Miss Janice 
Little, both of San Marcos, Tex. In the 
junior division, the winners were Miss 
Leanice Harp and Wesley Odell, of Wim- 
berly, Tex. 

Because of the timely nature of the 
subject matter discussed in the essays, 
I know that Members of Congress will 
be interested to note the perception of 
the youngest of the students, Wesley 
Odell, whose essay follows: 

YourTn’s Stake rn Som. CONSERVATION 

(By Wesley Odell) 

Soil conservation is very important to Tex- 
as. When the first settlers came to Texas 
they began to clear the land of trees because 
they thought there were too many of them. 
When they cleared land they often started 
soil erosion because much of the land was 
uneven, and there was nothing left to keep 
the water from washing away the topsoil. 

In 1882, Howard Duke began to terrace 
his fields, but soil-conservation service was 
not started officially until 1910. The Soil 
Conservation Districts Act was passed by the 
Texas Legislature in 1939, and by January 1, 
1955, there were 171 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts all working to save our Texas topsoils. 

Some of the soils of Texas wash away more 
than others. Sandy soil washes away when 
there is a heavy rain or blows when 2 strong 
wind comes. Black clay soil doesn’t wash or 
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plow away as much as sand does. Soils wash 
or blow because they don’t have the roots of 
plants, grass, OF trees to hold the soil in 
f the place. 

There are many things we can do to help 
cave the soils of Texas. We can terrace our 
felds so water will not wash the topsoil 
away. Ranchers can save much topsoil by 
paving just enough stock to graze the grass 

yet leave plenty of roots to hold the 
soll. If people who clear pastureland of 
trees would leave more trees to hold the 
, we wouldn’t lose so much top- 


crac soil 

bli, soil and save many acres of topsoil that now 
arked down the rivers. In some places we could 
Goy. puild dams to prevent washing. ‘ 


These practices in saving the soil of Texas 
yill help to keep our State a good place to 
live in for us who are young. 





Farmers Stress Need for Soil Bank Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 

cause of the tremendous importance of 
the soil bank as it affects the small 
farmer, I think it appropriate at this 
time to point to the reactions of my 
constituents. Mr. Albany J. Capistran, 
of Crookston, Minn., was in my office re- 
cently, and I took down verbatim what 
he had to say. 
These problems one cannot often see 
from a legislative or administrative level. 
They are practical down-to-earth sug- 
gestions. We should consider these with 
an eye to further improvements in the 
soil bank. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I request permission to insert 
his offhand remarks and also the letter 
he wrote to the editor of the Crookston 
Times, Crookston, Minn., which appeared 
in the coluf{n Valley Farmers’ Opinions: 
REPORT OF CONVERSATION 
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o THE SOIL BANK 
a If the soil bank were to have the land 


entered in the soil bank on the 5-year pe- 
tiod with the provision that they could use 
lt anytime it was best for the farmer. The 
good land near Crookston is not in the soil 
bank. The law should be changed so that 
the land put into the soil bank could be 
planted with clover, alfalfa, or summer- 
fallow. Acres put in soil bank should be 
shifted so that crops could be planted any- 
time between 1 and 5 years. They could 
still leave the 5-year term but should be able 
to shift the acres on the farm. Under the 
presently set up 5-year way, land gains little 
fertility and good land will not be put in the 
2m, soil bank. This keeps 90 percent of the 
farmers from joining in the program. I have 
attended a number of farm meetings and out 
of the farmers with whom I talked, I have 
only known three farmers who would join 
the soil bank or had any intention of put- 
ting land into the bank in our area. Under 
the present setup, all these farmers thought 
that they should be allowed to plant clover, 
alfalfa, ete., and then they could have a 
is- g00d weed-control program as well as a soil- 

bank and the way it is now, farmers 
are not going to take land out of production, 
en and only the poorest type of land will go 
ng into the bank—the good land will continue 
to produce and grow crops. 
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On the fafm survey that was made which 
covered approximately 82 farmers, they were 
asked what would do the most good to the 
farmer in the territory without a lot of Gov- 
ernment expense and one of the major things 
that came up was for the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate for loans to farmers to 
build machine sheds on a 10-year loan basis 
at low interest rates. In Minnesota, due to 
the weather conditions, machine-shedded 
machines last longer, about 20 percent long- 


‘er. These figures are taken from the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, extension service division. 
Under the plan, farmers will be able to build 
and use as they pay. It is felt that out of 
82 farmers, 68 farmers agreed that under 
these terms they would be able to build 
and it would do the most good in extending 
the life of the machinery. Most of the 
farmers felt that the 10-year period with 
low interest would help solve their problem. 
Most farmers cannot go into the 5-year plan 
on account of finances—they would like 
quonset huts and grain storage built under 
the same deal. The period should be 10 years 
instead of 5 because (1) they would be 
able to collect on the interest rate; (2) would 
make more orderly marketing, and another 
thing, it is good from a major food grains 
distributing standpoint, and in case of 
emergencies all food grains would not be 
stored in big terminals alone, but also on 
farms. 

Much of the machinery is built with 
lighter, nonrustproof metals, and naturally 
do not last as long as machinery built before 
1952—as for example on combines, difference 
in price between 1952 and 1956 is $1,500.50— 
the material used is two gage lighter. If the 
farmer was allowed to borrow money on a 
10-year plan, with low interest rates, to build 
sheds to preserve his machinery he would 
gain 20 percent value in time. Four out of 
every five farmers agreed that they approved 
of the shedding plan. 

Would like to see: (1) Amend the soil bank 
as recommended above; (2) plan to provide 
for shedding farm equipment on a iow inter- 
est, 10-year payment plan. 


[From the Crookston (Minn.) Times] 


VALLEY FARMERS’ OPINIONS: LETTERS TO THE 
TIMES EDITOR AND CONGRESS 


To the Eprror: 

I have been following with much interest 
all the letters submitted on the farm prob- 
lems in our Red River Valley. I would like 
to give you my thanks for getting area farm- 
ers to submit their views. 

I would like to touch upon some of the 
different things as I see them in our great 
American problems. Everybody in Washing- 
ton .talks about farm issues and nobody 
agrees on what the farm issue is or what 
should be done about it right away. 


As a farmer I feel very disturbed when 
our farm problems are going to be political 
dynamite. There are many farm issues and 
farm problems that will vary from region 
to region and commodity to commodity. 
There is no one group of farm organiza- 
tions, or political party alone that can solve 
these great problems. If the American 
farmer is going to get what he rightly de- 
serves, @ program that will be good with 
long-range ideas can be made up using a 
lot of the good plans from all the farm 
groups. 

The first thing, when we talk about farms 
we can put them in three classes: Small, 


‘usually 80 acres or under; family size farms, 


160 to 640 acres; and large farms, 640 acres 
into the thousands. 

Just what is happening to our farms? 
The farm census shows that United States 
farms are becoming fewer and larger. The 
number of farms have declined 11 percent 
and are over 9 percent larger in size. Farm 
population has been decreasing and we now 
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have only about 13 percent of the United 
States population on farms. 

Now it appears that many of the real 
small farms may be taken up by larger farms 
because the cost of equipment and operat- 
ing expenses makes too high an invest- 
ment for the net return. 

The family farm which can be in size 
from 160 to 320 acres, and some up to 640, 
is usually a somewhat diversified farm and 
is the backbone of our Nation, It is on 
this type of farm that families group up and 
work together, and grow and produce almost 
any crop or livestock that our country needs 
to baiance supply and demand. 

Now the big farms are usually owned and 
operated under one man and are certainly 
not good for our country. There are some 
very efficient operators who do deserve praise, 
but for the most of them this is not true. 
Many large farmers are just suitease farmers 
who move in to seed and harvest and then 
go. Most of these big farms are the ones that 
create our surpluses because usually they 
don’t feed any of what they raise. 


The big operator can produce cheaper be- 
cause of large-scale production and can stand 
that price squeeze longer than the family 
farmer. We are fortunate in not having 
many of these large farms in our area. The 
family size farm is the biggest asset that we 
have in the community and the Nation as a 
whole. 

If you had 10 families living off the same 
amount of land as 1 big operator controls 
just look what business and industry would 
be selling. There would be 10 sets of ma- 
chinery, household goods and appliances as 
against a few big machines for the big op- 
erator. If one wants to see business and 
towns shrinking just go where there are a lot 
of big farmers like ifi northwestern Minne- 
cota, parts of Canada and Washington. 
Farmg should not be judged by acres alone 
in all places, but it can be a guide to go by. 

Now let’s take a look at the harsh facts of 
our agricultural economy and also some of 
the things that were responsible for build- 
ing a surplus. In August 1952, parity was 
at 100 percent. Since 1952, income is down 
25 percent; this is 7 percent under a year 
ago and the lowest since October 1940, and 
according to forecasts of the Department of 
Agriculture, farm parity will drop still fur- 
ther. 

Retail food prices in November 1955 were 
less than 2 percent below that of November 
1954, while farmers had taken a 10-percent 
reduction in their selling prices and produc- 
tion and marketing costs were up 5 percent. 

Farmers are now getting only 39 cents out 
of every dollar spent in retail stores, the 
lowest since 1940. Middlemen and proces- 
sor of farm produce are making the highest 
profits in their history even though their 
costs are more due in part to making con- 
venient food packages and extra services 
that the American housewife has come to 
expect. An example of this is 36 cents a 
dozen for No. 1 eggs on a farm at Crookston 
for the same week that eggs sold for 78 
cents in New York retail stores (January 
1956). 

Now let’s set the record straight on our 
buildup of farm surpluses and take the farm- 
er from behind the eight ball. In the spring 
of 1952, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
was..called before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to be questioned as to whether 
national security goals could be met. Our 
Nation was involved in a deadly serious at- 
tempt to halt Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea and prevent a world war III from break- 
img out. Food and fiber as well as feed grains 
and other commodities were urgently needed 
to win a war. Mass meetings were held all 
over the country and farmers were urged to 
produce more with less manpower and ma- 
chinery. The record of achievement in agri- 
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cultre’s response is a glorious one in our 4. Sell surplus feed in the community Give INvestors A Breax 190! 
Nation’s history. where it is, if possible, at 50 percent of its With ces higher each year - y 

The 1952 goals were met by agriculture loan value. This would be a great boost to nnatasaan ie think ekeoere Sr eral wae 
and the Nation was prepared for whatever farmers right now and save a lot of trans- chasing power” bonds to give iterate gf the 
might come, continued war or peace. portation charges. Grain could be mixed pyreax oe The 

No one then, whether Republican or Demo- with coal-tar dies and salt to color it so it Pure bon ili 
crat, challenged the Nation's need of the could not get back into market channels. tne coct of iuine’ If the cost of wire er 
wanted production; but both hoped that 90 5. Immediately rewrite the present unfair up, the value of the bonds would ove teres increas 
percent of parity-price support was high parity formula to provide a reasonable yard- tn. sari Fate. Up at io yea 
enough to get the needed production. Then stick for measuring the purchasing power of This would protect savers against infiat; pust 
in 1953, our Nation had no alarming sur- farmers relative to other groups in the na- As things stand now, people who buy of the: 
plus, but just a safety reserve that was tional economy. United States Government savings bonds « tion. 1 


needed in time of emergency. My farm plan is to take 33 percent of tually lose money in the lon : a 
The farmers of the Red River Valley did cultivated farm acres out of production. A pay $18.75 fora 925 series E ties bona _— an 
not create a wheat surplus. The good qual- sound farm practice normally would be to draw 30 cents interest the first year cece 
ity hard spring wheat that is desirable for jeep 25 percent out of production in soil- 4 shade under 1% percent. If you cashed rhe 
milling is not the kind that is causing our building practices and weed control. Nowif pond in at the end of 3 years, you \ ae 
surplus. We should not take any more cut every farmer would take 8 percent more out draw $1.05 in interest, 2% percent = 
in our wheat acreage in the valley as we of crops, but still keep our acreage control on But in the 3 years it took your money 
have taken too big a cut already. The win- wheat or on crops that might be necessary for earn that 2% percent interest the cost of 1;,. 
ter wheatgrower is the farmer who caused controls as might be prescribed by the Secre- ing might go up 9 percent. This is based ,, iation | 
the surplus and should be the one to take tary of Agriculture. The farmer would get the estimate of economists that living cos., [ag ot & 


the acreage cut. 100 percent of parity for all crops raised. It ofices | 

Surpluses are not as bad as we are led to would really mean that 8 percent extra land i ta nl eg has asked © credit ¢ 
believe, and I thank God that I live in @ yt of production will bring more cash re- to let it tis peesent 3 | sonteligeg ployees 
country that can have surpluses instead of turn per farm and the surplus will be taken aaa wie on . aoe uu Mattes Hh bona in- phigh 
shortages. Our carryover in 1953 was 562 care of at the same time bringing more 3% percent. The De tk® pleco aca to 10 year 
million bushels of wheat and 27 million tons money to the farmer and costing the Govern- revise the in t en we ait’ bo that coun ige pra 


of feed grains. Now if surpluses are unman- ment less. To run such a plan would be a 
pressing prices of agriculture, they are sur- written into it to help the small and me- oe tn terest, tead P it 24 
pluses created by price-decreasing, income- gqiym-sized farmer. mice aoe ei ie increas 
reducing policies and not the result of 90 as an example: The farmer with 160 acres how investors aula teen y putting thee aa tat 
pereunt ee = ee ol or less could use his 33 percent of cultivated money into savings bonds. The Gov aaa 
gram can ri ev pro > ede acres for pasture, hay land, corn for feed or has an obligation to do one of two thir “ 
a Prana sya: yer = = at is us ‘Silage, ete., and still be in the program for (1) Halt the rising cost of living or (2) ote, a= 

production to world conditions, then it is up 100 percent of parity. Then farms over 160 investors yen Fgh ) offer 
= Sennen to give subsidies to farmers 4-res can rotate these 33 percent cultivated oe P pace with $500 m 
right away. - es ti rising living . 
Secretary Benson is attempting to control Snows tk aaereaneeene: = pauienent aes Because the Government can contro! infia- should 
production by lowering farm prices. Yet 6. summer fallow protected against weeds or tion, it would seem the Government has a last yes 
moral obligation to repay its debts with 








production has gone up consistently, most This 
of all ‘the feed grains that were cut the most. Sree ar teghnce motenee of about 86 om acre money just as valuable as the moncy it Mm ple wh 
Our wheat surpluses have almost doubled 4144 ¢3 an acre on protected summer fallow borrowed. 8 gross 
and our feed grains and other concen@rates ith 9 provision that some of these acres if the E 
which were lowered most has a carryOver could be used for pasture or hay in case of slight 
of from 27 million tons to 197 million tons 4qrougnt, hail or other disasters of nature. A Postal Rate Legislation argued 
ae oe ane i county committee would make the inspec- ments 
percent higher than average. ernmer 

tions and give the O. K. if necessary. This EXTENSION OF REMARKS the Go 


Therefore, we need 100 percent of parity plan would be very simple to run as it just 


with acreage control to solve the farmers’ uction acres oF should 
problems and get rid of surpluses. Parity Saucer alaeaaane ee acres. <= of that 
should be set on the 1952 figures. Farm HON. JAMES G. FULTON the Ho 
prices and markets are made in Washington _ This plan may be a long way from being or vanrirerivasit which 
and not on the farm. Farmers must get price Perfect, but farmers if you will figure it out mail sh 
protection from government in return for for your own farm you will see that most IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Anic 
industry’s privileges to have balance of trade ¢Very farm will be getting more money for Thursday, March 7, 1957 in the 
which means importing farm produce in 1€8s bushels, creating no surpluses, getting should 

I'm not saying legislation alone can solve and, and you will have a good soil-building ynanimous consent, I include in the Ap- should 
the farmer’s problems or that a farmer . Program as well as weed control. pendix of the ConcREssIONAL REcorp the most e1 
should depend solely on legislation. What I In closing we must be realistic and re- following editorial written by Mr. the fas 
ame caving 16 <iek Goveeninens Das 5 US” |S cilae Gas anne a a te TE Geeaiee secretary. Ess 


nsibility to promote the welfare of duction and it.all depends on which plan is ee 
farmers as it does the welfare of other seg- best for the farmer. Just remember that it ‘Teasurer of the National Association of 
ments of our economy. Agricultural income is flexibility of methods that we need in a Postmasters, who is also postmaster at 
and purchasing power must be brought back farm program, and not flexibility of income Imperial, Pa., which is located in my such, b 





into balance, or else the farmers cannot and prices. district. This editorial appeared in the ported 
share in the living standards with everyone ALBANY J. CAPISTRAN. January 1957 issue of the Postmasters made 1 
else in our country. CacoxsTon, Mim. Gazette, the official publication of the would 3 
I will list some other things that I think National Association of Postmasters: een 
will help the farm economy: . . e Na 
1. Give us back a good AAA program with THE NaTiowaL SEcEETARY’s Pace It is 
(By Charles E. Puskar) are equ 


some real sensible and practical farm prac- Give Investors a Break 


tices and have enough money appropriated Early action can be expected on postage at this 





to make it work. The 1956 farm program rate legislation by the 85th Congress. Last theory 

is about worthless. EXTENSION OF REMARKS year, when time ran out on the 84th Con- oo 
2. Loan farmers money on 10-year loans oF gress before action. could be taken by the 

with 3 percent interest to build more grain Senate on the rate bill, Senator O11 D. charges 

storage on farms, giving actual farmers more HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL JounstTon, chairman of the Senate Post Office poe shc 

of a chance to make the money on grain OF SOUTH CAROLINA and Civil Service Committee stated that pond 4 


storage instead of big terminals. This would REPRESENT. “ * early consideration of that important !egis- 
also control more orderly marketing. IN THE HOUSE OF ‘ATIVES lation could be 
3. Loan farmers money on 10-year loans Thursday, March 7, 1957 You will recall that the House of Repre- nou 


at 3 percent interest to build machine sheds 


Mr. HEMPHILL. 
and quonsets. This would be a big item as | 
farmers could have miachine storage under a leave to, extend my remarks in the nq wouid increase the rates on second- and pmares 
program of pay-as-you-use. Machinery and Recorp, I include therein an editorial tnird-class mail, It was estimated that the = pens 
rubber-tired equipment has a 20 percent from the Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening total increase in revenue would be almost 5 
longer life if kept in dry sheds, Herald: $500 million a year. The fact that the House 
Co. dee 
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dew proved the measure by a 217 to.165 vote 
— indicates that the 84th Congress was aware 
= * the need for increasing postage rates. 
oa qhe aggregate deficit since 1946 is over 
dt 5 billion in the Post Office Department. In 
ae nner words, the national debt has been 
cred a reased by postal deficits during the past 
a" 19 years in the amount of $ billion and 
pust eventually be paid by the taxpayers 
of the Nation, probably by a future genera- 
_ In effect, the users of the mail during 
the past 10 years have saddled future tax- 
payers with their postage bill. 
postmasters are especially aware of the 


tion, 


In spite of increasing demands for postal 
grvice by reason of an ever increasing popu- 
tion and business economy, facilities were 
not expanded and practically no new post 
were built. It is to the everlasting 
wee ne carving all post office em- 
ployees, that the service was maintained at 
shigh standard of efficiency during the past 
10 years during which time the postal serv- 
jee practically doubled. 

In the meantime the costs of mail service 
increased. Congress rightfully raised salaries 
of postal personnel and transportation costs 
increased proportionately. It is estimated 
that the deficit in 1957 under the present 
postage rate structure will be well over 
4500,000. ‘The measure that passed the House 
of Representatives last year would provide 
an estimated additional revenue of not quite 

million, as mentioned above. There- 
fore, it has been suggested that the rates 
should be imcreased above those proposed 
last year. 

This writer does not agree with some peo- 
ple who believe it would be a calamity and 
a gross injustice upon the users of the mail, 
ifthe Post Office Department were to show a 
slight profit above operating costs. It is 
argued by some that, since all other depart- 
ments of the executive branch of the Gov- 
enment charge the cost of operations to 
the Government, the Post Office Department 
should also operate in the red. The fallacy 
of that thinking was evident in the report of 
the House Post Office Committee last year 
which said in effect that the users of the 
mail should pay the cost of mail service. 
Anickel? A new theory has been advanced 
in the past 2 years that first-class mail 
should be increased to 5 cents per ounce 
and that. the designation “first-class” mail 
should mean it would be handled in the 


he most expeditious manner in order to insure 
fr, the fastest possible delivery. Under that 
‘ys theory, first-class mail would be transported 


via the fastest carrier to the city designated 
on the address whether by air, or surface. 
There would cease to be an air mail rate as 
such, but all first-class mail would be trans- 
ported by air if earlier delivery could be 
made than by surface transportation. #It 
would make it possible to guarantee 24-hour 
delivery of first-class mail to any point in 
the Nation. 

It is doubtful if the commercial air lines 
are equipped to handle all the long haul mail 
at this time. However, it is an interesting 
theory and may eventually be considered by 
Congress, 

It is a fact that our neighbor, Canada, 
charges § cents per ounce for first-class mail 
and shows a 168 percent return on that class 
mail, and almost without exception, the 
countries of the world require their postal 
service to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
If Congress raised first-class mail to 4 cents 
per ounce, the return on that class of mail 
Would still be less than 130 percent. It is 
generally agreed that it would not be feasible 
or practical to increase rates on second- and 
third-class mail to the point where that 
class of mail would pay its own way. Just 
last month, the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co. decided to discontinue publication of 
Collier's and Woman’s Home Companion be- 


ice 
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cause both of those magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 844 million had been 
losing money. If rates on second- and 
third-class mail were increased 100 percent, 
the postage would not be adequate to pay 
the cost of delivering that class of mail, and 
many publishing firms would be forced out 
of business, according to testimony of their 
representatives. Therefore it is apparent 
that any substantial increase in postal reve- 
nue must come from first-class mail. 

In recent years parcel-post rates have been 
increased by more than 110 percent, and 
postal cards and drop letters have been in- 
creased by 100 percent without great protest 
by the general public. With the assurance 
of even better mail service, new post offices 
where needed, and modern facilities and 
procedures in the postal service, it is doubt- 
ful if the postal patrons would offer general 
objection to paying a nickel to mail a letter. 
When Congress considers postage rate leg- 
islation this year, it may be well for them to 
take a long look at the suggestion that first- 
class mail be faised to 5 cents. In view of 
the.fact that letter mail postage has not 
been increased during the past 25 years, that 
proposal does not seem too far out of line 
with present-day prices. 

Our interest as postmasters in the postage 
rates is manifold. As the field managers in 
our great postal system, we have a deep sense 
of pride in our accomplishments and in the 
service. We are getting tired of hearing the 
word “deficit” in relation to the fiscal con- 
dition of our Department and we know it is 
high time that our’great Nation provide post 
offices and facilities for all communities as 
befits the greatest government in the world. 
We feel that the faithful one-half million 
postal employees are entitled to modern 
working conditions and decent salaries. We 
want to give our patrons the best postal 
service in the world by being able to expand 
our service as demanded by increasing popu- 
lations and economies, but we need addi- 
tional financial allowances in order to accom- 
plish our objective. 

We hope Congress will take action within 
the next few months on postage rate legisla- 
tion. Postmasters can help by telling their 
Congressmen and Senators about the dis- 
graceful fista] situation in the Post Office 
Department and asking for support of an 
adequate increase in postage rates. 





The 168th Anniversary of the House of 


Representatives 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY Mr Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in the 
House in paying tribute to Alexander 
Hamilton and commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. The occasion 
is of signal interest to me, as national 
commander of the Coast Guard League 
and an officer in the temporary Coast 
Guard Reserve, because Alexander 
Hamilton was the real founder of our 
Coast Guard. 

On August 4 of this Hamilton bi- 
centennial year, the anniversary date of 
the establishment by Congress of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the forerunner 
of our present Coast Guard, the Coast 
Guard League with the cooperation of 
the United States Coast Guard, will 
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sponsor a nationwide observance of this 
auspicious event. In connection with 
that occasion I will take the opportunity 
now to relate a brief history of the es- 
tablishment of the Coast Guard, the 
first of our military type services to have 
been formally organized by act of Con- 
gress. 

The distinguished Members of the 
House who spoke earlier have told of 
Alexander Hamilton’s personal and po- 
litical history, and of his appointment 
as our first Secretary of the Treasury. 
Within 3 years after taking office, Ham- 
iiton brought order and efficiency into 
the chaotic national finances and es- 
tablished a pattern of fiscal solvency 
that helped to carry the Nation through 
the critical years of its development. 
Through this entire period, as indeed 
through all of his public career, he was 
motivated by one major purpose—the 
strengthening of the Union. 

Collection of revenues was one of the 
most difficult problems facing the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. During the 
period of British control smuggling had 
become a popular activity as part of the 
struggle to eliminate “taxation without 
representation.” By the time the Revo- 
lution was over, smuggling had become a 
habit, and unless it were stopped, there 
was an excellent chance that the young 
Nation would go bankrupt. 

Hamilton, therefore, sought and, on 
August 4, 1790, obtained from Congress 
authority to launch a seagoing military 
force to collect revenues. The Revenue 
Cutter Service, as the fleet was first 
known, consisted of “10 boats, 2 for the 
coasts of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; 1 for Long Island Sound; 1 for 
New York; 1 for the bay of Delaware; 2 
for the Chesapeake«these, of course, to 
ply along the neighboring coasts—1 for 
the coasts, bays, and harbors of South 
Carolina; and 1 for the coasts, bays, and 
harbors of Georgia.” 

The 10 boats were cutter types—that 
is, heavy-keeled schooners that could 
carry plenty of sail for speed. 

Boats of from 36- to 40-feet keel will 
answer the purpose, each * * * armed with 
swivels— 


Hamilton told Congress. They cost 
$1,000 apiece.- Thus was born the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service, and the forerunner 
of today’s Coast Guard. 

The organic act placed the new Serv- 
ice under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent. It also authorized the appoint- 
ment of 40 officers of military rank. 
This professional corps of commissioned 
officers were strongly urged by Hamilton 
in anticipation of the expansion of this 
small fleet both in size and function. 

From the very beginning, the Coast 
Guard was faced with a difficult task 
which required great tact and judgment 
in dealing with the public. Hamilton’s 
instructions of June 4, 1791, were that 
officers of the new Revenue Marine dis- 
play activity, vigilance, and firmness, 
marked with moderation and good 
temper, 

Upon these last qualities not less than the 
former— 


He warned— 
must depend the success of the establish- 
ment. 
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Officers must always keep in mind that 
their countrymen are freemen, and as 
such are impatient of everything that 
bears the least mark of a domineering 
spirit. They must refrain with the most 
guarded circumspection from whatever 
has the semblance of haughtiness, rude- 
ness, or insult. They must overcome 
difficulties by cool and temperate perse- 
verance in their duty and moderation 
rather than by vehemence or violence. 
This is still very good advice for. law- 
enforcement officers. 

To protect seaborne commerce from 
the hazards of rocks and shoals, Hamil- 
ton also proposed the establishment of 
a Lighthouse Service. This amounted 
to a proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment accept responsibility for safety at 
sea—a doctrine which has become a 
fundamental peacetime mission of the 
Coast Guard. On August 7, 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington approved the act of 
Congress which incorporated lighthouses 
and other aids to navigation into a Fed- 
eral system, launching the National Gov- 
ernment upon its course of guarding the 
coast in the interest of safety and se- 
curity afloat. 

In 1804 Hamilton’s career was cut 
short when he was fatally wounded in 
a duel with a political adversary, Aaron 
Burr. But he had already left a pro- 
found and permanent impression on his 
country’s history. 

The Coast Guard is, in a very real 
sense, one of Hamilton’s legacies to our 
Nation. This service has come a long 
way since the days of the original reve- 
nue cutters. Compared with those 10 
small vessels, the Coast Guard today 
operates 178 cutters and buoy tenders of 
the larger types in addition to many 
smaller craft. Its fixed and rotary- 
wing aircraft number 126, and a total of 
38,389 aids to navigation are maintained 
in the United States, its Territories, pos- 
sessions, and overseas military bases. It 
is a fitting testimonial to a man who, 
perhaps more than any other of. his 
time, understood the true importance of 
a maritime protective force to our coun- 
try’s economic future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to in- 
vite every Member of the House to take 
part with the Coast Guard League, the 
Coast Guard, and their home communi- 
ties in the patriotic exercises to be held 
on August 4 of this year in celebration of 
the 167th birthday of the United States 
Coast Guard. As national commander 
of the Coast Guard League I can assure 
you of a cordial welcome, 





New Jersey Republican 
Labor Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the . 


Republican Party in New Jersey in the 
years that have passed has made a rec- 
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ord of forward-looking and ve 
legislation that would be helpful to labor 
in the State of New Jersey. It may not 
have always done all that in the opinion 
of some should have been done, yet, it 
has been of a character that establishes 
it as worthwhile. 

In this connection, I now wish to set 
forth a résumé of the accomplishments 
of the Republican legislature of New 
Jersey in the field of labor during the 
past 3 years. I realize that this will 
only give a part of the splendid record 
that has been made by the Republican 
Party in the State of New Jersey, in the 
years that have passed, but, it is suffi- 
cient to show that the Republican Party 
in New Jersey continues to be helpful 
and desirous of serving the best inter- 
ests of the working men and working 
women of the State of New Jersey. 

In presenting the New Jersey Republi- 
can labor story, it is a pleasure to record 
that through Republican efforts in the 
legislature and by a number of its. Re- 
publican governors, New Jersey ranks 
among the foremost States in the Na- 
tion in modern, progressive labor legis- 
lation. The most recent improvement 
in the beneficial, forward-looking New 
Jersey labor laws was enacted in 1956 
by the Republican legislature. In direct 
cooperation with leaders of labor and 
business a committee of Republicans 
completely revised the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation’ Act. A new wage and com- 
pensation schedule was adopted. Maxi- 
mums for temporary total disability 
were increased to $40 per week. 

Under this new law the maximum for 
permanent total disability was raised 
from $30 to $40 per week while the maxi- 
mum for permanent partial disability 
was raised to $35. 

The maximum compensation awarded 
to widows with or without children on 
the death of a husband was raised to 
$40 per week. In Pennsylvania, the 
maximum for a widow with 3 children is 
$37.50 and for the widow alone is $33.75. 
In New York for a widow alone, a maxi- 
mum of $24 per week is allowed. If she 
has 3 children it rises to the New Jersey 
maximum of $40 per week. - 

The Republican legislators also pro- 
vided for increases in the duration of 
benefits for the loss of vision. Funeral 
allowances were increased to $400. A 
lump-sum payment of up to $1,000 was 
made available to a widow who remar- 
ries before her benefit period is up. An- 
other new feature of the act is the pro- 
vision that an innocent employee in- 
jured through the horseplay of another 
is entitled to compensation. Further, 
employees must now repair or replace 
prosthetic devices broken or destroyed 
as a result of a compensable accident. 

The entire liberalization of the work- 
men’s compensation law took a construc- 
tive group of Republican legislators 4 
months of steady work. It was origi- 
nated, studied, and adopted as a Repub- 
lican measure. 

During the previous year, in 1955, the 
Republican legislature in New Jersey 
adopted one of the country’s most liberal 
formulas for unemployment and tempo- 
rary disability benefits by raising maxi- 
mum benefits to $35 per week. 
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In order to qualify for the presen, filly be P 
maximum, a New Jersey worker ne their 
have earned an average pay of $55.01 per on t 
week. In Pennsylvania, a worker can MiMive pay 

qualify for $35 unemployment compen. MMwlity. 
sation only if he has earned $66.38, ang anothe 
in New York $67. Put another way, fo; work 


a weekly gross wage of $55.01 in New 
Jersey, a worker may receive up to $35 
per week as compensation but could only 
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receive $29 in Pennsylvania and $30 jp ~ Ini 
New York. Under Michigan’s benegt iccoll 2 
formula, a worker would have to ear ate sen 
$75.51 a week in order to qualify for that em ¢ 
State’s maximum which is $30 per week. rkers | 


Another advantage to the workingman 


in this Republican-sponsored program js oe 
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the financing of the fund out of which nefits ¥ 
payments are made. This fund is raiseq fl ountet 
by a dual tax on employer and employee New J 
alike. However, the employee’s tax re. erage 
mains stable, at ¥% of 1 percent of his MME ying 














first $3,000 of salary. Should an em. 
ployer experience extensive personne] 
unemployment at his plant or should the 
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general level of the State fund go down, Mimnefits— 
the employers’ rate of contribution auto. vate, | 
matically goes up to a maximum of 34 i. 
percent of payroll. Thus, it is the em. When 
ployer, not the employee, who bears the 4 able 
brunt of fluctuating unemployment in c hav 
the State. The covered employment i go 
payroll in New ersey for 1956 amounted vy 1aW 
to $6,700,000,000. » unde 
Again, the Republican legislature did Hy sani 
this splendid and worthwhile job of MB. aw 
liberalizing unemployment and tempo- Hs me 
rary. disability benefits. seial 1 
Perhaps the most significant achieve. nd his 


ment for the workers of New Jersey with- 
in the past 2 years, in the unemployment 
compensation field, was the passaze of a 
Republican bill decentralizing payment 
of unemployment checks. Prior to the 
enactment of this law, a claimant re- 
ported to his local employment office, 
certified to his eligibility for unemploy- 
ment benefits and left the office empty- 
handed. Their certification was then 
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mailed to the Trenton office, and after ual 
a prolonged wait of several weeks, a Ming wor 
check signed by the State treasurer was Biysir gt, 
forwarded to them. Under_the new law, Biimpon ¢} 


when a claimant reports to his or her 
local uhemployment office, they reecive 
a check that day, before they leave, for 
their past week of unemployment. 
This law, enabling unemployed per- 
sons to receive their checks after a short 
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waiting period—when the unemployed Mr; ,. 
worker most needs the money—was ge 
passed by a straight Republican vote— - ey 


two-thirds cf the assembly and the Sen- 
ate—over a Democratic governor's veto 
and strong objections. 

Over the years, Republican legislators 
have provided icr most eventualities. 
They created a cushion on which the 
unemployed worker could rest when his 
or her job was not there. This cushion 
is unemployment compensation, and 4 
worker need only apply and fulfill cer- 
tain minimal requirements to obtain it. 
At the same time, while they are re- 
ceiving their unemployment compensa- 
tion checks, their State employment 
service will help them find a new job. 

New Jersey’s working men and women 
have other cushions. If a worker is in- 
jured during. the course of his or her 


; work, he or she is entitled to workmen's 
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t pensation. ‘Their medical expenses lature, but a fundamental right which LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
esent | be paid; they will be compensated stands or falls with the supreme power DOCUMENTS 

need their loss of wages; and, after being of the State of New Jersey. This right, Either House may order the printing of a 
1 per Mlllieek on the job, they will continue to re- the worker knows, is further buttressed ee eee oe by law, 
: re -ini ; ; yw sha e accompa- 
* Can pve payments for their injury and dis by we anti injunction act breventing nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
pen. pility. abuse in the issuing of court injunctions as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
» and another remarkable achievement for in a labor dispute. And finally, the tive department, bureau board, or independ- 
Y, for workingman and workingwoman in worker knows that where their unionand ent office of the Government submitting re- 
New ; Jersey is the existence of the tem- their company cannot reach agreement, ports or documents in response to inquiries 
0 $35 ary disability benefits law. Only four the State lends a helping hand through from Congress shall submit therewith an 
























Only filetes in the United States have such a 
30 in . Initiated by Republican Governor 
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te senator in 1948, this law set up a 
¢em of weekly benefits payable to 
wkers suffering off-the-job illness or 
wident and hence not covered by the 
orkmen’s Compensation Act. Total 
nefits paid under this program in 1955 
»ounted to $35,500,000. 


loyee MN New Jersey’s accident or disability 
‘ re- Mwerage goes even further. If a worker 
t his MR going home at-night and is injured, 
ems example, while getting off the bus 
nnel ; cannot report for work, he or she 


1 the y qualify for the temporary disability 


own, nefits—and this quite apart from their 
ae vate, civil right to sue the bus com- 
em- When a New Jersey worker is ready 
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sj able to go to work, he or she knows 
xy have protection on the job. Their 
«te government has passed compul- 
xy laws requiring businesses to oper- 
under conditions of health, safety, 















did 4 sanitation. They know that, under 
Of By. law, they have a right to time off to 
1D0~ a meal. The worker knows there are 

~cial laws protecting his womenfolk 
°ve- Mind his children while on the job. He 
ith- MM... rest assured they will not work un- 
ent HM. substandard conditions at the whim 
of a an unscrupulous employer. He 


lent 


the mows, too, if his wife or anyone else in 


he family, including himself, does any 
ork at home for an employer that this 
mework comes under strict regulation. 
and he knows, above all, that this State 
ks up these laws With inspection and 
nalties for violation. 

In addition, New Jersey’s workingman 
nd workingwoman has the protection of 
heir State in the regulation of wages. 
hen they are paid by check, the State 
quires some guarantee. It also aids in 
their collection and makes provision for 
h things as frequency of payment 
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yhen a worker is deceased. : 
Republican legislators take particular 
edit for guaranteeing to a worker the 
ght to join a union. This is a constitu- 
tional right, not just a privilege which 
may be modified with a shift in the legis- 
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its mediation board. 

During the years since the enactment 
of the labor legislation, Republicans have 
consistently supported and fought for 
liberalization of benefits, to their pres- 
ent maximums of $40 and $35 per week, 
and a lowering of qualifying conditions 
for such benefits. 

From morning to night, New Jersey’s 
workingman and workingwoman has 
protection on the job, in their work con- 
ditions or when there is unavoidable ac- 
cident; off the job when he or she suffers 
accident or illness; and when he or she 
lose their job. The worker in New Jersey 
is guaranteed the constitutional right to 
fight for better conditions for their job, 
and the agency he or she has chosen to 
achieve this—their union—is protected 
against paralyzing court injunctions. 
New Jersey goes even further and demon- 
strates its interest, as an impartial medi- 
ator, in the promotion of labor-manage- 
ment harmony, by affording the services 
of a State board of mediation. 

These are all beneficial gains for the 
workingman and workingwoman and 
they have all come about through the 
leadership and high-caliber perform- 
ance of the Republican Party. Thus, it 
will be seen that New Jersey’s 242 mil- 
lion working men and women have good 
reason to look favorably upon the Repub- 
lican Party because of its numerous 
achievements in promoting the welfare 
of labor. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Pyblic Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U: S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a_price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of-such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





“Not by Bread or Bombs Alone” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the great editors of our time is Palmer 
Hoyt, of the Denver Post. Because of 
his personal independence, his freedom 
from any rabid partisanship, and because 
of the vigor of his views, he is recognized 
throughout the land as a voice of liberal- 
ism and courage. Mr. Hoyt is anchored 
to no narrow provincialism and to no 
deep-rooted prejudices. He sees the 
world realistically and in terms of urgent 
human needs. He is objective and fair. 

For these reasons I know Members of 
the Senate will be interested in a scholar- 
ly and able address which Palmer Hoyt 
delivered in Washington on March 4, 
1957, at a conference called by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. 

Title of Mr. Hoyt’s address is “Not by 
Bread and Bombs Alone.” 

In this thoughtful speech, Palmer Hoyt 
answers the recent sweeping criticisms of 
the United Nations voiced by the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
tanD], Mr. Hoyt acknowledges the va- 
lidity of some of Senator KNOWLAND’s 
criticisms. He does not attempt to con- 
ceal or hide them. But he pleads for a 
change of emphasis. He points out that 
such criticisms are carping, indeed, 
when contrasted with some of the mag- 
nificent achievements of the United Na- 
tions as the only world forum where men 
may talk rather than waging war. 

Palmer “Hoyt also emphasizes that 
skeptics once predicted the downfall of 
the United States, especially after its 
dreadful Civil War. But the United 
States has survived and moved hopefully 
forward to greatness among nations. So, 
too, will the United Nations endure and 
help to achieve peace among men. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that excerpts from the speech made 
here in Washington by this illustrious 
editor from the Rocky Mountains be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There beifig no objection, the excerpts 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Not spy Breap or Bomss ALONE” 

(Address by Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the 

‘ Denver Post, Mazoh 4, 1987) 


Because of man’s dream of peace and be- 
cause of the vital necessity of the dream’s 
fulfillment, the United Nations remains the 
Most cussed and discussed organization in 
the world. 

The United Nations is in a most unusual 
Position. Its enemies charge it with quali- 
ties and potentials it can never possess. Its 
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friends claim for it virtues and functions it 
can never own. 

For example, the United Nations is not a 
world government nor will it ever become 
one. 

The United Nations is not a final instru- 
ment for preserving the peace, nor will it 
ever be. 

But the United Nations is an operating 
union of 80 countries wherein daily the prin- 
cipal problem of our time—peace—is talked 
over again and again with the ears of the 
world at attention. 

And it is a fact that the United Nations 
has successfully halted wars, delayed wars, 
and helped to terminate them as in Palestine, 
Kashmir, and the Middle East, and it con- 
tinues to attempt to settle disputes between 
sovereign countries. 

I do not conceive it to be my mission here 
to document all the hits, runs or errors of 
the United Nations. 

It is my purpose, instead, to warn this as- 
sociation that the United Nations is now con- 
fronted with a new danger—call it the “Peril 
of Paradox.” 

I thus direct myself specifically to a recent 
speech of the Honorable WILLIAM’ F. KnNow- 
LAND, the senior Senator from California and 
@ member of the United States delégation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
For in that speech, buried in a substantial 
“overburden of high-sounding talk, is to be 
found a vein of pure political ore known as 
an “issue.” 

What did Mr. KNowLaNnp say? He said: 
“There are five major defects in the func- 
tioning of the United Nations. If not cor- 
rected now, any one of them could result in 
the United Nations going the way of the 
League of Nations.” Mr. KNOWLAND listed 
the defects as follows: 

“1, The abuse of the veto power by the 
Soviet Union. 

“2. A growing ‘double standard’ of inter- 
national morality. 

“3. The increasing trend to bloc voting. 

“4. An expanding tendency to interfere in 
the internal affairs of member nations. 

“5. Unwillingness of many of the 80 mem- 
bers to equitably share the monetary costs 
and other obligations of the United Nations 
and its related activities while insisting on a 
full and equa: voice in the making of deci- 
sions, the burdens of which must be assumed 
by others.” 

. a a 7 . 


First, the veto: 

There has never been any doubt about the 
Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto power in 
the Security Council. 

A good example of such abuse took place 
on February 21. Then the Soviet Union 
vetoed a resolution on Kashmir. That reso- 
lution would have dispatched the Security 
Council’s president, Gunnar V. Jarring, of 
Sweden, to Kashmir to offer his services in 
Mediating that dangerous dispute. 

The Soviet Union cast its 80th veto against 
such a resolution. Her reasons were so fan- 
tastic as to be obviously absurd. No more 
tortured thinking to disguise the malicious 
mischief of the Soviet Union could be con- 
ceived than the thinking of the Russians in 
the case of Kashmir. 

* a + s e 

The abused veto device in the Security 
Council is a handicap to the equitable dis- 
patch of collective security. But to suggest 
that its existence foretells the end of the 


United Nations, without public mention of 
achievements despite the veto, is an exercise 
in half-truth, deliberate or otherwise. 

Now what of this double standard of 
morality that Mr. KNOWLAND is worried 
about? Such double standards, though de- 
plorable, show up soon enough in the glar- 
ing publicity that centers on the delegates of 
80 nations in New York. And when they 
are practiced, they become part of the record 
upon which delegates and their countries 
must stand. That was dramatically evident 
in the voting against Russia on Hungary. 
No delegates were comfortable even in ab- 
staining on that vote. 

No one embraces a double standard in 
international morality. But the United 
Nations’ condemnation of Russia’s murder- 
ous conduct in Hungary, short of sanctions, 
was not without impact—particularly in 
satellite and so-called neutral states. To 
suggest that the U. N. failed in its re- 
sponsibility or compromised its morality by 
not imposing sanctions on the Soviet Union, 
misreads the realities of both world politics 
and world economics. 

It is true that bloe voting, under the sys- 
tem that gives the vote of all 80 states equal 
weight, raises problems. But the record 
shows that the United States has continued 
to command support on ali important votes; 
that United States influence today is as 


strong as, if not stronger than it was a year 
ago—before 
* 


20 new nations were admitted. 
* . * s 

But there is little that.is any more per- 
nicious or extraordinary about the Bandung 
or the Asian-African bloc in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations than there is 
in the southern bloc, or in the semiarid west- 
ern bloc, or the New England bloc in the 
United States Senate. If it is deplorable 
that nations of the world assembled vote 
their regional,gracial, and narrow economic 
interests, may it not be said that similar 
parochialism plagues the parliamentary effec- 
tiveness of our National Legislature? 

The important thing is not that there are 
blocs, but what they stand for when their 
votes are counted. If and when blocs of 
nations within the United Nations coalesce 
around principles or objectives alien to the 
ideology and purposes of the charter, the 
United Nations will decline in vitality and 
die. That has not happened, and is not likely 
to happen—unless the American people are 
diverted from a firm faith and understand- 
ing of it by fake fears or distorted demands 
for reform. 

Mr. KNOWLANpD professes alarm about the 
United Nations expanding tendency to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the member 
nations. He cites the case of South Africa. 
The official position of the United States 
Government at the United Nations was that 
South Africa’s treatment of its colored popu- 
lation—deporable and wicked though such 
treatment has been and continues to be— 
is still only a domestic concern. But the 
continuing challenge to the U. N. insofar as 
interference with the internal affairs of 
member states, is concerned, remains this: 
when does a matter cease to be one essen- 
tially of domestic concern and, instead, 
threatens the peace of the world? That, too, 
is a problem for inquiry and debate within 
the United Nations, and hardly one to be 
disposed of by Mr. KNOWLAND’s preference for 
neatly blocked out preconceptions. 

It has occurred to some that the General 


Assembly debate on the Algerian problem 
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was perhaps the most timely and wholesome 
development possible from the viewpoint of 
both France and Algeria. For this time, 
rather than pleading charter immunity and 
walking out, the French marched into the 
Assembly Hall with a substantial outline and 
promise for reform not only in Algeria, but 
in all of her African possessions. 

True, the French considered Algeria wholly 
an internal problem. True, the Algerians and 
Arabs are something less than joyful in their 
failure to win a crushing Assembly resolu- 
tion in their behalf. 

But there again, was not the collective 
wisdom of the leaders of 80 nations being 
brought to bear with sensitivity and intelli- 
gence on a boiling issue that had produced 
unspeakable crimes and horrible agony in 
the sands of the Sahara thousands of miles 
away? Would the Senator from California 
ignore the quieting effect of this action and 
condemn it only as an expanding tendency 
of assumed U. N. jurisdiction in areas of 
action beyond its authority? 

Finally, we come to the point that some of 
the member states, in Mr. KNowLanp’s view, 
are unwilling to share equitably the “mone- 
tary costs and other obligations * * * while 
insisting on a full and equal voice in the 
making of decisions.” In some ways the 
statistics are even more annoying, at first 
glance, than the generalizations. The United 
States puts up a third of the budget, which 
was $48.3 million in 1956, but has only one 
vote. The 5 great powers contribute 70 per- 
cent of the budget, but have fewer votes 
than the 6 Arab States. Our share of the 
net budget in 1956 was $16.1-million. The 
total bill to us (including the specialized 
agencies) is equal to what 10 hours of World 
War II cost us. 

The fact-is that were the United States to 
contribute dues according to comparative 
wealth among all member nations, as United 
Nations standards require, our bill would be 
40 rather than 33 percent. But as to the 
equal voting rights of great and small states, 
let it be recalled that the sovereignty of par- 
ticipating states is no less fiercely asserted 
in the U. N. than it was when the American 
Founding Fathers conceived the United 
States Senate in the same pattern of com- 
promise to assuage the fears of the sovereign 
American States. 

I do not take up for critical comment each 
point in Mr. KNOWLAND’s February 11 speech 
at Georgetown University simply to take is- 
sue with him as a person. The issue here is 
much greater than the views or fortunes of 
Mr. KNOWLAND. It is this: 

Is the moral unity which, as Mr. Eichel- 
berger has written, “has since survived the 
most revolutionary changes of any decade in 
history,” strong enough to stand against an 
all-out attack within the United States? I 
do not know that such an attack is inevitable. 
But I believe it is entirely possible. 

President Eisenhower has, in. recent 
months, performed with maximum attention 
to the obligations and opportunities of this 
country’s United Nations membership. He 
has done that at times under very heavy ad- 
verse pressure. But the result has been re- 
markable unanimity within the U. N. General 
Assembly behind American leadership, not- 
withstanding that the United States position 
has been in the very eye of the hurricane 
blowing across the Mediterranean. 

In the midst of this grave test of the Presi- 
dent's resoluteness in behalf of the United 
Nations, we fini the President’s own Repub- 
lican appointee from the United States Sen- 
ate peddling what to me is dangerously over- 
simplified and distorted critical comment on 
the U.N. 

I had been under the impression that Mr. 
KNOWLAND, although often critical of our 
foreign policy, had endorsed the United Na- 
tions at least in principle. Certainly, that 
much was implied when he accepted appoint- 
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ment as delegate by President Eisenhower, 
whose devotion to the U. N. is indisputable. 
But my first impression was.soon shown to 
have been false. 

s ~ s °. * 

In fact, the Denver Post said on December 
2, 1956, that it was time then “to remove 
Senator KNowLanp * * * from the United 
States delegation to the United Nations.” I 
believe that even more strongly now. We 
said then: “It is the duty of a United States 
representative to explain, expound, and pro- 
mote the official American viewpoint on world 
issues.” And we pointed out that “a repre- 
sentative does not live up to that duty when 
he spends his spare time using his prestige 
to advocate schemes of his own which are 
contrary to the policy to which he is sup- 
posed to be devoted.” 

The issue then and now is simple: The 
Eisenhower administration sees the U. N. has 
a highly useful device to enable countries 
to talk about their differences instead of 
fighting over them... Senator KNOWLAND 
seems to have the idea that the U. N. should 
be shrunk to an organization of like-minded 
countries which could work together as allies 
to oppose countries of unlike minds. 

Thus, may I suggest a fundamental syl- 
logism: United States support of the United 
Nations is essential to its success; American 
public opinion in support of the United Na- 
tions is essential to favorable participation 
by our country; anything that alloys the 
base of understanding and approval by our 
people undermines the-chances of the United 
Nations success. 

Presideht Eisenhower championed the 
cause of collective security and the United 
Nations long before he became President. 
His Presidency coincides and is in tune with’ 
popular opinion on this subject. But it may 
not be ever thus. For that reason alone, a 
divisive and destructive movement against 
the U. N. within our own Nation is a sword 
at the throat of this world organization— 
indeed, at the throat of mankind. 

In his speech at Georgetown, the Senator 
asked this revealing question:- “Does the 
record of the United Nations warrant a con- 
tinuation of our policy and our support? 

Then Mr. KNowLanp, having felt impelled 
to raise the question, made what I would 
describe as an anti-United Nations speech, 
clothed thinly in the garments of construc- 
tive criticism. 

I believe our influence within the U. N. 
would be immeasurably ‘stronger, and our 
position in the world would be infinitely bet- 
ter understood, if our delegates to that body 
spoke in greater harmony both inside the 
United Nations and outside it. or effecvive 
American leadership in the U. N. demands a 
real communion of principles‘and objectives 
on the part of those representing us. 

Consider, if you will, what patience and 
forbearance have achieved recently within 
the U. N., where impulse and oversimplified 
nostrums have failed. 

Slowly the world is coming to understand, 
for example, that haps a single United 
Nations ship, patrolling the Guif of Aqaba, 
is a more effective symbol of restraint against 
aggression and belligerency than a mighty 
armada not thus sponsored, that a lightly 
armed composite of troops from small na- 
tions, symbolic of order and peace, is a more 
formidable force against violent settlement 
of international disputes, than mankind 
dared imagine only a few years ago. 

Recall, if you , the swiftness with which 
some 6,000 men were assigned by 11 member 
states and flown into the trouble zones of 
Egypt. Manpower for that mission was of- 
fered by 21 countries. More is available, on 
similar terms, if more is needed. Charter 
provisions which were intended to put armed 
contingents at the disposal of the Security 
Council have long been voided by disagree- 
ment between East and West. But that un- 
happy fact had no effect on the ease or speed 
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with which the emergency force bec.) ; 
cupy the soil of Egypt just 10 days a; 
General Assembly passed an enablin: -.. 
tion in New York. 

Thus, in one period of less than 2 , 
more was achieved in behalf of inter, 
policing short of war than in all the pre, 
period of recorded history. On Janua;, 
1917, President Wilson called for , ;.,.. 
greater than “* * * the force of anv »...;... 
now engaged or any alliance hitherto :,,, 
or projected, that no nation, no p;.), 
combination of nations could face o; w:;; 
stand it.” 

Mr. Wilson could not foresee the ace ,¢ 
fission or imagine the day when : 
would become the child of terror. The <<. 
tem he envisaged four decades ago was ... 
workable then, nor is it now. But in i: 
place, we have substituted the concep: ,; . 


eeks, 


virtually unarmed force, smybolizing +), 
majesty and authority of formalized woriq 
opinion, intervening at sources of recent oy 
potential violence and standing by while 
men pursue settlement of their differences 
by peaceful means. This may indeed prove 


to be the next monumental step in the eyo. 
lution of a United Nations with peace 

The veto stood for years as an artificia| 
barrier against the universality of Uniteq 
Nations membership. But here again the 
cumulative pressure of world opinion, stirreq 
by that awful foreboding which leavens || 
knowledge of modern science and tech- 
nology, pushed over and around that barrier, 
Last year 16 nations were added ‘o the 
United Nations. This year 4. 

As for expense to the taxpayers of Amer. 
ica: For any man to object to the cost of the 
whole United Nations to the United States, 
in the face of what the U. N. Refugee and 
Work Agency alone has done to ease the ten- 
sions among the 900,000 Palestinian refugees 
Ain the Middle East, is to me incredible short- 
sightedness. 

Now, we all know of the United Nations’ 
major and minor defects. And we are not 
unaware of its failures—failures which, by 
the way, reflect as much the weaknesses of 
the member states as any structural! faults 
in the United Nations itself. I have heard 
it put this way: Some charges leveled at the 
U. N. cannot be denied, but they spring from 

_ the world in which’ we live of states un- 
equal in power, wealth and culture, but ail 
claimmg equal sovereignty, each pursuing 
an independent policy and each judging its 
own national interest, and each entertaining 
its own opinion about the characteristics of 
@ more perfect world. 

But those defects and imperfections will 
not soon, or perhaps ever, be corrected by 
illuminating them with unfair emphasis and 
casual distortion for whatever purpose—not 
excluding that of political ambition. 

The United Nations is nothing, nor wil! it 
ever be anything except a gymnasium for 
multilingual exercises in diplomatic patois, 
without universal and profound belief in its 
philosophical importance *o world peace 
Every new nation, each successive sociil 
order not excepting our own, must overcome 
“double standards” of morality as indeed we 
did in the blood and tears of 1864. The rels- 
tionships of our own Central Government to 

\ the sovereign States and to the sovereig) peo- 
ple has evolved over a period of more than 
168 years of constitutional trial and error, 
during which the interests and rights of 
the few and of thé parts were constantly 
adjudicated with interests and rights 0! 
many and of the whole. At any time the 
prophets of doom could have foreseen 
did) the collapse of the Republic unless evils 
were remedied, not tomorrow or the dey be- 
yond, but now. And now was a long time 
ago. ; 

. The peoples of ancient Europe only »0W, 
after thousands of years, are able to make 
tentative explorations into a system ‘hat 
challenges the historic bloc thinking 0! »s- 
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tional groups. Self-interest, greed, inherited 
and imbedded suspicions, national character- 
istics and centuries of habit and tradition 
make bloc voting within the United Nations 
inevitable. The astonishing thing is not 
that bloc voting exists, but that it has al- 
ready been dissolved so often and so com- 
pletely in the crucible of applied reason and 
py the test of revealed truth. 

1 say.the United Nations has enjoyed mag- 
nificent success notwithstanding organiza- 
tional flaws and fundamental weaknesses. I 
say that triumphs of peace over violence 
that can be ascribed to its good offices de- 
serve at least as much illumination as de- 
fects which, when tested in actual perform- 
ance, become more theoretical than real. 

I believe the people of the United States, 
and certainly those subscribing to the mis- 
sion of this association must be alert for 
critics of the United Nations who would kill 
it while curing it. Such critics are entitled 
to # presumption of pure or sincere motive. 
But they can expect a fight from those who 
believe with all their hearts and with all 
their minds, as I do, that the United Na- 
tions we have is still the best and perhaps 
the last good hope for human survival. 






























Address Delivered by Hon. Edward J. 
Thye, of Minnesota, Before Annual 
Meeting of Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address I delivered at the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association in Chicago on 
March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY Hon. Epwarp J. THyYr, UNITED 
SraTes SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
Itu., MarcH 7, 1957 

It is a pleasure and an honor for me to join 
with you on this occasion of the 15th annual 
meeting of the Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 

It was suggested that I use as a topic the 
title “A Senator Looks at the Rural Electri- 
fication Program.” It is one thing for a 
United States Senator to look at such a pro- 
gram but it more significant to deter- 
mine what a Senator sees in such a pro- 
gram. In order to see anything clearly one 
needs light. This applies literally to objects 
and figuratively when applied to a theory, a 
policy, or a program. 

As one who has lived through the transi- 
tion from the kerosene limp to light by 
electricity, I am firm in my conviction that 
the electrification of rural America stands 
as one of the most dramatic episodes in the 
history of our Nation’s social and economic 
progress. 

Many of you in this assembly here today 
were pioneers in this vast program. I have 
worked with many of you in the development 
of rural electrification. On this occasion it 
is tempting to devote the time alloted to 
me by recalling my ‘associations with you 
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during past years. However, I shall con- 
sider three main avenues of discussion: 

First, a brief look into the past so that 
we may determine how far we have come 
along the road of progress. 

Second, consideration of the present status 
of the rural electrification program. 

Third, and most important, a look into 
the future to see what new horizons have 
opened up as a result of our past effort and 
the advent of atomic power. 

I can recall the days when rural America 
lived in the glimmer of the kerosene lantern. 
The electric light was looked upon as the 
property of the city residents in my boy- 
hood. It was in 1882 that Thomas A. Edison 
built his famous Pearl Street plant in New 
York. Twenty-five years later electrical cur- 
rent could not be distributed more than 
10 miles from the generating station. In 
1935 after 53 years of electricity’s develop- 
ment only 10.9 percent of all farms in the 
United States had electric service. Today 
over 95 percent of our farms are enjoying 
the benefits of electricity. This record of 
development is a tribute to your efforts and 
planning and to the entire_REA program. 
No other nation in the world has accom- 
plished as much in a comparable period of 
time. This development has been a major 
factor in giving us the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

As we look over this past period of time 
we have come to realize that the United 
States has been blessed with a rich assort- 
ment of natural resources. Our resources 
have been developed by a freedom loving 
and industrious people. Although our pop- 
ulation is small in comparision with the 
teeming millions throughout the world, we 
have established world leadership in the 
efficient production of food and factory 
products. We have been able to make this 
Progress through the use of machinery 
which has multiplied the productive man- 
power by many many times our actual pop- 
ulation. According to one estimate, ma- 
chinery supplies every worker in the United 
States with the equivalent of 279 mechanical 
helpers. ; 

To keep these machines working for us, 
power in vast quantities is needed. Every 
month brings new records in demand for 
electric energy. Last year the electric in- 
dustry, of which the rural electric coopera- 
tives are a part, sold an estimated 529 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours moresof energy than was 
sold in the preceding year. In the 10 years 
from 1946-56, sales of electric energy in- 
creased 177 percent. These figures refer 
to the growing power needs of America as 
a whole. e same sharp upward trend 
in power requirements appears in rural 
areas. A recent report of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration shows that bor- 
rowing systems sold nearly 15 percent more 
power in 1956 than they sold in 1955. 
Farmers are continually using more power 
as an agricultural production tool. Ever 
since the REA electric loan program was 
established rural power consumption has 
grown at a rate that has astounded even 
its most optimistic supporters. Today REA 
financed systems alone serve nearly 4\, 
million rural consumers. 


This growth of electric power has com- 
pletely changed rural living in the United 
States. It has produced both social and 


“economic changes. To list these changes 


would consume more time than I could pos- 
sibly take. In general terms, it has in- 
creased production and at the same time, 
eased the burden of farm work. It has 
brought modern appliances into the farm 
homes, making the farm more attractive 
to youth. — 

We must keep this in mind as we consider 
our present plant capacity and operations. 
Por 1957 alone, the electric-industry as a 
whole has budgeted $4.8 billion of capital 
expenditures. This is nearly 28 percent more 
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than was spent by electric utilities last year. 
Approximately 46 percent of this year’s 
budget is earmarked for generation, as com- 
pared to 39 percent in 2956. During fiscal 
1956, REA loans to electric borrowers totaled 
about $190 million. For other recent fiscal 
years, REA electric loan totals were rela- 
tively stable: $1671, million in 1955; $167 
million in 1954; and $165 million in 1953. 
When we are considering these figures we 
must also point out the success of the electric 
industry to date in holding down costs as 
compared to many other sectors of our econ- 
omy. REA co-ops have made a significant 
contribution in holding the line on power 
costs. This is especially important in farm 
areas where rates were once prohibitive. You 
who have worked with the rural electrifica- 
tion program have reason to be proud of the 
pioneer work REA-financed systems did in 
cutting construction costs. Many of the in- 
novations which you developed have since 
been adopted by the electric industry. 

Many technological advances in the electric 
power industry have increased efficiency and 
helped keep down costs. To cite only one: 
coal consumption per kilowatt-hour of steam 
generated power dropped to a new low of 0.93 
pound during 1956. This compares to 1.29 
in 1946 and represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the 10-year period. If only new 
and modern plants were included in the fig- 
ure even greater improvement would be 
apparent. 

Today we need a renewed effort on the 
part of all groyps to hold the line against 
power costs in the face of inflationary pres- 
sures. All electric utilities, whether big or 
little, public or private, commercial or non- 
profit, must look for ways to save. One way 
to do this is through improved manage- 
ment and long-range planning to avoid waste 
and to get maximum benefits from new con- 
struction. ‘Best use must be made of avail- 
able power supplies and the greatest good for 
the largest number must be our yardstick 
in using our natural resources to develop 
power. Our future power needs and the 
problems involved in meeting them are too 
great to permit complacency on the part of 
the power industry. The job is too big for 
any one group, whether government, coop- 
eratives, or power companies to do alone. 
What is needed is the best effort of all groups 
working together toward the common ob- 
jective of meeting consumers’ needs ade- 
quately. 

Dissension and suspicion have divided va- 
rious groups of the electric industry at dif- 
ferent times and places. But the time has 
passed when the industry can afford the 
luxury of permitting prejudice and suspi- 
cion between public and private power and 
between companies and cooperatives to in- 
terfere with the efficient overall development 
of our national power resources. Unwar- 
ranted sniping at justified public-power proj- 
ects or blind support of unjustified Govern- 
ment power developments are equally waste- 
ful of money and energies better spent in 
productive effort. The wise and prudent use 
of our power resources is of far greater im- 
portance than the aims or desires of any one 
individual or group of individuals. 

The situation today demands that indus- 
try should make concentrated efforts to de- 
velop and pool our resources wisely and 
to integrate facilities where this will cut 
costs and assure firm power supplies. There 
is evidence that this approach has worked 
well in a number of instances. 

It is my understanding that the REA- 
financed generation and transmission bor- 
rowers which operated their systems on a 
completely self-contained basis have expe- 
rienced power costs considerably higher than 
those which had worked out integration 
arrangements. Some systems which started 
out on a self-contained basis have found it 
advantageous to.integrate and interchange 
with neighboring utilities. As I see it, any 
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system faced with the necessity of increas- 
ing its power supplies would be well advised 
to look carefully into the advantages which 
would result from a pooling arrangement 
with a neighboring system. Whether such 
pooling arrangements go by the name of in- 
terconnection or integration is not too im- 
portant. The important thing is to see that 
the rights and interests of both coopera- 
tives and companies are properly safeguarded 
and that consumers benefit from good serv- 
ice and reduced costs. I believe that a 
climate is developing in the industry favor- 
able to such an efficient utilization of our 
power resources. 

In my own State of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, a group of REA cooperatives and three 
power companies got together and worked 
out a joint plan for distributing Missouri 
River power in order to obtain the most 
economic arrangement. There are other in- 
stances of this type of cooperative enter- 
prise which have produced good results. 

We have now reviewed past accomplish- 
ment and have considered the present 
status of the rural electrification program. 
Now we must ask ourselves—What does the 
future hold in store? Today our Nation 
faces a Challenge as great as ever in the his- 
tory of the Nation. In a world divided be- 
tween the free and the slave, the United 
States must maintain its position of world 
leadership for the cause of freedom. Our 
job is to keep the light of freedom burning 
for all to see. That light must penetrate in- 
to the darkest corners of the world in the 
constant struggle against world domination 
by Communist powers. Much of our success 
will depend upon what use we make of our 
power resources in the years ahead. Our en- 
tire agriculture production and our indus- 
trial output is geared to power. 

The key to success in future years will be 
wise planning and management which has 
as its foundation the economic welfare of 
the ultimate user of electric power. 

Cooperatives as well as local, State, and 
Federal agencies and private companies must 
become increasingly alert in planning to 
meet the long term needs for power. 

This type of approach is reflected in REA’s 
third annual survey of construction plans 
and financial needs. This recently completed 
study shows that borrowing systems plan 
to spend $967 million during the 5-year 
period beginning July 1, 1957, for electric 
facilities to serve rural areas. Results of 
this survey reflect a considerable upward re- 
vision in the plans of rural electric systems 
as reported in an earlier survey completed 
last year. Present plans call for investing 
about 28 percent of this amount in genera- 
tion and transmission facilities.. To help 
finance the new construction, the rural 
electric systems plan to apply for about $676 
million in REA loans in the next 5 years. 
This includes $143 million in loan applica- 
tions planned by power-type borrowers. 

I have examined those survey figures very 
carefully in my office. I am convinced that 
they point to a need for providing REA with 
additional electrification loan funds for this 
year and for the next year too. As nearly 
as I can determine the need will amount to 
somewhere between $150 and $225 million 
more during the next 18 months, than the 
rural electric systems themselves antici- 
pated in the earlier surveys. When these 
latest construction survey figures have been 
refined and translated into terms of addi- 
tional loan fund dollars, and officially pre- 
sented to the Congress for action, I feel 
confident that the Congress will act speed- 
ily and favorably to meet the need. As a 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee I can pledge my support for the addi- 
tional amount which I believe will be 
needed. 

From REA Administrator David A. Hamil 
on up to President Eisenhower himself, the 
present national administration has demon- 
strated on many occasions, its confidence in 
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and support for the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Both the administration and the 
Congress have given their full support to the 
program and I have utmost confidence that 
this support will be forthcoming to the maxi- 
mum degree necessary to meet the need 
created by the current upswing in rural use 
of electric power. ; 

The planned construction of additional 
generating and transmission capacity by 
Federal and other public agencies is essen- 
tial, if we are to maintain adequate supplies 
of electric enetgy for our farms and factories. 

In planning for the future we must also 
recognize and develop the full use of atomic 
power for commercial use. The development 
of atomic energy opens up another exciting 
chapter in the history of power development. 
It will prove to be just as revolutionary as 
Thomas Edison's first plant in 1882. 

It represents to us a new challenge. Con= 
gress appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission the sum of $25 million to be 
spent in research and development of this 
new type of power. I believe that it bodes 
well for the future of nuclear power in the 
United States that in promoting its pro- 
duction, our Government is following a pat- 
tern of cooperation between private enter- 
prise and Government assistance. With big 
and small power organizations, including a 
number of REA borrowers, actively working 
on development projects with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I have no doubt that the 
dream of putting nuclear energy to work on 
the farms of America will become a practical 
fact. Substantial progress has been made 
toward developing small nuclear reactors 
suitable for supplying rural power systems. 
We all must realize that it is going to take 
time before atomically produced electricity 
can hope to effect savings in areas where 
conventional fuels are abundant and rela- 
tively cheap. Our tendency as humans is to 
‘become impatient with progress or what 
seems to be the lack of progress. 

The danger in viewing something as revo- 
lutionary as nuclear power is to assume that 
everything can be accomplished overnight. 
Success or failure of any program cannot be 
measured in terms of days, months, or even 
years in some cases. In looking back over 
the past as we have done—who can cate- 
-gorically state that the development of elec- 
tric power came too fast or too slow? The 
important thing is that it has come during 
your lifetime and Mine and it has produced 
comforts, safety and a way of life undreamed 
of in 1882. Wise action on the part of the 
Congress, the administration, electric coop- 
eratives, and private utilities can bring forth 
a program which will be most beneficial to 
the entire Nation. 

Our future success as a nation will become 
dependent upon the orderly and patient re- 
search, development, and construction of 
nuclear-energy plants. 

Also looking to the future I know that you 
are wondering if there will be an increase in 
the interest rate on REA loans. I can say 
that as one Member of the Senate, I would 
not favor an increase in the interest rates. 
I don’t even know whether this question will 
even come before the Congress. I would be- 
lieve that a proposal to increase interest 
rates would not be approved. 

It is true that currently the cost of money 
to the Government is substantially above 2 
percent. It is equally true that for a num- 
ber of years since the 2 percent rate was 
established by the Congress the cost of money 
to the Government was below 2 percent. 

Some few may label the present spread be- 
tween the cost of money to the Government 
and the 2 percent interest rate on REA loans 
as a subsidy. If it is a subsidy, it is one of 
the most worthwhile subsidies that our Gov- 
ernment has become involved in. We know 
what the rural electrification has meant to 
the progress of our Nation. Government 
loan dollars alone, could not have accom- 
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plished this. Into the vast change that rural 
electrification is bringing in our way of rural 
life has been poured something of far greater 
value than all of the loan dollars put to- 
gether. I speak of the tireless energy, the 
boundless faith, the unswerving determina. 
tion and the wholehearted loyalty of mj). 
lions of farm families that have brought thi, 
dream of rural electrification to reality. ;, 
return the United States has received pot 
only dollars in return but it has also receiveq 
a vastly expanded and improved agricultural 
economy. 

I know this is so, because I am a Minne. 
sota farmer—one who has kept pace step by 
step with the advance of rural electrification 
since its inception a generation ago. 

All of us here have had the privilege ang 
honor of participating actively in a program 
which has lifted our rural America from an 
age of darkness into an age of light. Our 
present program is strong and vital. The 
future presents new horizons of unpredict- 
able progress and growth. 





Toward a New Immigration Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article prepared by me which ap- 
peared in the Reporter magazine of 
March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Towarp a New IMMIGRATION PoLicy 
(By Senator Criirrorp P. Case) 


The flood of refugees from Hungary follow- 
ing the uprising in that. country last fall has 
forced us to focus our attention on our over- 
all immigration policies. There is a fairly 
general feeling of dissatisfaction about our 
immigration laws and practices. But there 
is less agreement on what ought to be done 
and still less about how to go about accom- 
plishing it. 

No one suggests that we could, or should, 
admit to the United States everyone who 
would like to come here. The problem, then, 
is one of limitation and, unavoidably, selec- 
tion. I suppose no one would quarrel with 
the general proposition that the best inter- 
ests of the United States, both domestically 
and in our relations with other countries, 
and basic fairness to individual human 
beings should be our guides in determining 
the numbers to be admitted and the criteria 
for their admission. . But beyond that point 
there are no easy answers. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell spoke accurately when he 
said: 

“I am frank to state that it is extremely 
difficult to devise any system which is in the 
best interests of the country, is considered 
fair by other countries, has readily definable 
standards, is manageable, and does not leave 
too much to any one person or group’s discre- 
tion.” 

Ever since the early 1920’s the national- 
origins quota system has governed the selec- 
tion of immigrants to this country. I believe 
this system has never been, and is not now, 
in the best interests of the United States or 
fair to the individuals affected. Secretary 
Dulles had this to say about the matter: 
“* © * honorable persons willing and eager 
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to make their homes in the United States, 
know that they cannot do so except after a 
wait of many years, while other persons 
similarly situated but living in more favored 
countries, can do so without delay. The im- 
pact of this situation is felt in our relation- 
ship with friendly nations every day.” 
Iam confident that eventually the defects 
in the national-origins quota system, and its 
ynfairness, will be generally recognized and 
that we will abandon it. But I do not be- 
lieve that either Congress or the country is 
yet ready to take this step, in considerable 
part because of the difficulty in agreeing on 
Therefore, I fully support the two major 
amendments which President Eisenhower has 
suggested to Congress to the McCarran- 
walter Act—our basic immigration statute. 
These changes would: 
Base quotas on the 1950 instead of the 1920 
census figures. This would raise the num- 
per of quota immigrants admissible each year 
ty 65,000. 
pe the redistribution of quotas pre- 
sently unused by such countries as Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Germany g na- 
tionals of other European countries on a 
first-come basis, giving effect to provisions of 
existing law for preference to persons with 
skills needed in this country and those hav- 
ing close relatives already here. This amend- 
ment wouldincrease the number of ns 
admitted to this country by an additional 
60,000 annually. 
In practical effect these two changes would 
permit the admission each year of up to 125,- 
000 additional immigrants from the Euro- 
pean area, without regard to their national 
origin. This is highly significant in view of 
the fact that the total number now ad- 
mitted from that area under national-origins 
quotas is less than 100,000 annually. There- 
fore, if these amendments were adopted, the 
national-origins system would apply to less 
than half the quota immigrants from this 
area. 
These clearly would represent a 
long step in the right direction in the light 
both of our self-interest and greater fairness 
to individuals. 


w- Many of the skills that are becoming 
as scarce in this country could be supplied by 
re immigrants whose admission is indefinitely 
‘ly delayed by the national-origins quota system. 
ur And I believe, with the President, that our 


re economy has expanded to a point where such 
liberalization of our immigration laws would 
not impair our ability to maintain domestic 
labor standards. 

On this point our experience with the ad- 
mission of refugees is relevant. 
Tracy Voorhees, Chairman of the President’s 
Commission for Hungarian Relief, recently 
wrote to me: 

“The job offers already received consid- 
erably outnumber the emiployable refugees. 
An examination of these job-offer listings 
will, I know, disclose the existence of many 
lines of occupational activity which are in 
Short supply and many communities in 
which certain manpower shortages exist. * * * 
Thus far we have been able to move refugees 
into employment in a steady flow with no 
known instances of displacement of qualified 
Americans.” 

DUE PROCESS FOR ALL 


Another major need is to give our immi- 
gration laws sufficient flexibility to enable us 
to meet special problems and emergencies. 

Since the October uprising 170,000 Hun- 
garian have fled across the border 
into Austria. The Austrian economy could 
not | have supported this additional 
burden. If other countries, including our 
own, had not stepped in, Austria would have 
had to turn these people back to persecution, 
and in many instances to exile or death. It 
was fortunate, indeed, that the President was 
able to use the expiring Refugee Relief Act 
and the parole provisions of existing law as a 
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means to enable us to take a share of 
this load. ; 

Accordingly, in addition to seeking legisla- 
tion for the permanent admission of Hun- 
garian refugees already in this country under 
parole, the President has urged Congress to 
establish a continuing program under which 
approximately 70,000 refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny might be admitted annually. I 
have suggested that this program be broad- 
ened to include such other refugees from op- 
pression as the Jews driven from Egypt. 

The President has also proposed technical 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act to 
eliminate discrimination against certain 
Asians, fingerprinting requirements for visi- 
tors, and various unfair features of the law. 
Certain other due-process amendments are, 
in my judgment, desirable. 


THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


The President’s proposals have been criti- 
cized from both sides. Many persons who are 
opposed to the national-origins quota system 
complain because the President has not asked 
for the immediate total abolition of that sys- 
tem. On the other hand, Representative 
WALTER has complained that the Eisenhower 
program would actually admit more immi- 
grants each year than would any of the other 
bills which have been introduced. And, in- 
deed, this is true. 

All things considered, I am convinced that 
the President’s approach is not only very 
much in the right direction but, in its ma- 
jor provisions, is also the one that would 
carry us further along the way toward im- 
provement of our immigration policies and 
practices than any other now pending or 
proposed. Among other things, it would 
give us an opportunity for experience with 
the admission, in effect without regard to na- 
tional origin, of up to 125,000 European im- 
migrants annually. If this works well, as I 
am confident it will, we shall have-laid the 
groundwork for the elimination of the na- 
tional origins-quota system far more quickly 
than by seeking its direct repeal. 

But though the President’s program does 
reach for the possible instead of the unat- 
tainable, its enactment will by no means be 
easy to accomplish. ® 

The general attitude throughout the coun- 
try, as well as in Congress, has been and still 
is one of caution on this issue. That atti- 
tude cuts across party lines. As I pointed 
out earlier, the national origins-quota sys- 
tem has been.in effect since 1921. In 1952 
the McCarran-Walter Act, reaffirming that 
system, was adopted over President Truman's 
veto by more than a majority of the mem- 
bers of both parties in both the Senate and 
the House. 

Despite its caution, Congress has on oc- 
casion acted with boldness and generosity on 
problems in this field. The passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act in 1948 and the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act in 1953 is evidence of that 
fact. Both these acts were adopted with a 
supporting majority of the members of both 
parties, and as*a Republican I take satis- 
faction in the fact that both were adopted 
during Republican control of Congress. 

The response of our people during the re- 
cent Hungarian emergency gives further 
ground for belief that Americans are not 
blindly set against all change. A few weeks 
ago private citizens of Milwaukee airlifted 
directly to freedom a planeload of Hungarian 
escapees in 4 days’ time. This was perhaps 
the most spectacular incident in our refugee 
effort, but all over the country private citi- 
zens and church and civic groups responded 
generously and effectively to the challenge. 

It is my deep belief that the one insur- 
mountable barrier so significant improve- 
ment in our existing immigration laws would 
be disunity among those who seek such im- 
provement. If all those who sincerely wish 
to improve our immigration laws and prac- 
tices will make common cause in the fight 
for those improvements which are within the 
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realm of the possible, even though less far- 
reaching than many of us would like, I think 
we can succeed. 





The Political Situation in Western 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Wednesday, March 6, the 
Honorable Heinrich von Brentano, For- 
eign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, delivered a very significant 
address before the National Press Club 
in Washington, D.C. This address elo- 
quently described many of the pressing 
problems of the present West German 
Government. 

In light of the interest all of us have 
in the problems of West Germany and 
the participation of West Germany now 
in NATO, and its close association with 
the Western free nations, I ask unan- 
im6éus consent that the address be 
printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HEINRICH VON BRENTANO, FOREIGN 
MINISTER OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY, BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 6, 1957 


Mr. President, it is a great pleasure to be 
able to speak to you again today and I thank 
you for giving me this opportunity. Even 
when I spoke to you the first time—it was 
in October 1955—I fully realized that I faced 
an audience of men who expect a great deal 
of their speakers. That is still mj impres- 
sion. It is no inappropriate flattery if I 
tell you that as a politician one has rarely 
a chance to address an assembly such as the 
National Press Club, the members of which, 
because of their distinction as journalists, 
contribute so decisively to the formation of 
opinion both here in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

I propose to deal with the political sit- 
uation today. But before doing so I would 
like to state a fact that indicates, as nothing 
else does, the unrest which dominates the 
whole world: Today, 12 years after the Sec- 
ond World War, we still live in a divided 
world, and the extreme tensions—both cause 
and manifestation of this division—are not 
fruitful but dangerous. They are a direct 
threat to the peace of the world. 

The preservation of peace has always been 
the foremost object of a purposeful policy 
based on law and morality. This postulate 
applies all the more today, when men in 
various parts of the world have at their 
command technical means—I hesitate to de- 
scribe these means as weapons—which could 
extinguish human life on our planet. You 
will believe me if I tell you that we in Ger- 
many, in particular, are aware of this criti- 
cal situation. It is in Germany, after all, 
that the partition of the world is demon- 
strated most clearly. The dividing line 
which cuts the European continent into two 
halves—one free, one slave—runs right 
across our country and strangles the living 
organism of our people. Thus, the partition 
of the world, to which I have referred, ts not 
only a political fact as far as we are con- 
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cerned, but in our country it is evident as a 

genuine human tragedy. 

Since the end of the war German foreign 
policy has been dominated by three require- 
ments: To do everything within its power 
to end the partition of the country; to do 
everything within its power to safeguard 
freedom in that part of Germany in which 
freedom has been restored as the guiding 
principle of the political and social order, 
and finally to contribute everything within 
its power to the preservation of world peace. 

Since 1945 the organic connection between 
these three objectives has not permitted us 
to pursue a policy directed solely and exclu- 
sively at the realization of our national 
aspirations. 

Realism and honesty demand of us that 
this political and morai qualification also 
be acknowledged in respect to that objec- 
tive of our policy which—as all of you will 
understand—stirs our feelings most deeply: 
The reunification of Germany. 

We know that political decisions can be 
taken only if one has the courage to accept 
certain risks. But a policy of reunification 
which did not at the same time aim at the 
protection of the freedom of the German 
people and the preservation of world peace 
would overstep the limits of a legitimate 
risk. Such a policy would be bad, because 
it would be frivolous. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the German people clearly recog- 
nize this responsibility. 

Fifty million Germans live in freedom and 
they are determined to preserve it in order 
to pass it on to those Germans who today 
are still oppressed in the Soviet occupied 
zone. This objective guides our foreign pol- 
icy in the Federal Republic. And this hope 
nourishes the will to live and the capacity 
for resistance of the German people in the 
Soviet Zone. 

For this reason there is, to my mind, only 
one clear and unambiguous answer to the 
question about the correct course for Ger- 
man foreign policy: Today’s Federal Re- 
public and tomorrow’s reunited Germany 
must, will, and shall exist in unbreakable 
alliance with the free world. This convic- 
tion also has found expression in the de- 
cisions so far taken by the Federal Republic. 

Germany has learned from the experiences 
of the past. We realize that the calamitous 
dismemberment of Europe was one of the 
causes of the tragic conflicts of recent cen- 
turies. Our conception of the world has 
undergone a complete change as the result 
of a shift among the political forces. This 
change compels us to revise our concept of 
history, if we want to look into the future 
and not live in the past. Through their 
development the European national states 
have rendered an inestimable contribution, 
the fruits of which have been reaped by the 
entire world. But the European states have 
realized too late that their existence is 
assured only if they live with and for one 
another. The policy of conflict has led to 
a tragic distintegration of forces and to a 
deplorable state of impotence on the part 
of a continent which not so long ago appeared 
to be destined to guide the progress of the 
world. 

In Europe we have done everything to 
draw the proper conclusions from this reali- 
zation. In international and supranational 
organizations we have joined the European 
nations together and I think I may say 
that the Federal Republic has made a val- 
uable contribution to that which has been 
done so far. In the first instance there was 
the Council of Europe which served the 
cause of political cooperation. In order to 
secure and to improve our economic and 
our social order we have joined forces in 
the OEEC and in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. We have established the Western 
European Union so as to meet in common a 
danger threatening all of us. All I think 
that without this European approach we 
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could never have dealt with the difficult 
legacy left by the war for the whole of 
Euro} . 


pe. 

This policy has borne its fruit. It has 
often been said that European cooperation 
in the first place presupposed the over- 
coming of the German-French conflict. I 
think I can say today that relations between 
these two nations in the heart of the Euro- 
pean Continent have not for centuries been 
so good, so friendly, and so receptive toward 
one another as they are today. This new 
friendship found its outward expression in 
the treaty providing for the return of the 
Saar to Germany. Today and on this occa- 
sion I should like to note, with satisfaction 
and gratitude, that this result could be 
achieved only because the German and the 
French people have abandoned the national- 
ist ideas of bygone days and because they— 
believing in a common future—have taken 
a courageous decision and one which I 
would like to call exemplary. : 

The negotiations for the establishment of 
a common European market are about to 
be completed. We hope that after a tran- 
sitional period—agreed on by treaty—160 
million people will live in an economic area 
comparable to that of the United States. 
The customs barriers between our countries 
are being dismantled. Economic, commu- 
nications, and agricultural policies of the 
participating states are to be gradually but 
consistently harmonized with one another. 
And we are happy that other European 
states—such as Britain—cooperating with us 
in the OEEC, have demonstrated their re- 
solve to join this common market by means 
of a free-trade zone. 

In this readiness on the part of Britain, 
in particular, I see a hopeful beginning for 
future developments. Continental Europe 
has already joined forces with Britain in 
the Western European Union. The agree- 
ments on commercial policy in respect to the 
common market and the free-trade zone will 
give further visible expression to the ef- 
forts to safeguard freedom and peace and 
to meet a common danger—efforts which 
in themselves are a pledge of solidarity. 
Simultaneously with the common market we 
are also gofng to set up the European atomic 
organization; and it is my hope and convic- 
tion that this organization, too, will not 
be limited to the six member nations but 
will extend to other European states either 
by means of their accession or by means of 
special treaties of association. 

I think that the economic development 
thereby set in motion is of immense im- 
portance for the whole world. This applies 
also to economic relations between, say, this 
newly emerging Europe and the United 
States. The vast economic area now about 
to come into being will also offer new op- 
portunities for mutual trade. The expan- 
sion of the economic area will not only help 
to increase productivity and improve well- 
being, but equally it will offer new, hitherto 
hardly imaginable markets. 

The United States has decisively contrib- 
uted to this development. We, all of us in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, have 
reason and occasion ever to remember with 
gratitude the generous aid which the United 
States gave us. Without this aid our en- 
deavors would never have had the success 
to which we can point today with satisfac- 
tion. 

But the policy of the United States has 
achieved still more. I should like to say that 
the United States has awakened the spirit 
of mutual interdependence which has been 
decisive for this development. It was al- 
ways the United States which worked for 
European cooperation, putting into its efforts 
all the political and moral weight of a greai, 
free and independent people. Here there 
was no longer any trace of the narrow- 
mindedness of a past epoch; no trace of the 
fear felt by those who always live in the 
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past, who fear such cooperation b ; 
might lead to @ shift in the politica." 
economic balance, Instead, this attitude = 
the United States demonstrated courage , Z 
faith in the future. At times it seemed thet 
you here in the United States understood 
even better than the Europeans themsely, 
that European economic and politica] ak: 
operation would decide whether the Euro. 
pean peoples are to live or die. 

And it was out of this spirit of coopera- 
tion, out of this conviction that the free 
world must unite of its own free will, that 
the Atlantic community was born. | Tj, 
community, it must be understood, is more 
than the expression of a common resolve to 
meet a common danger, it is more than the 
will to meet injustice and chaos through 
strength and order. 

The German people have pursued the road 
toward the European and the Atlantic com- 
munity in full awareness of its meaning. I 
speak advisedly of “the German people,” for 
I know that I can speak for 70 million Ger- 
mans. The Germans know that they are 
an integral component of the free world and 
they will neither withdraw from this al- 
liance of their own volition nor will they let 
themselves be severed from it by force. The 
place which the Federal Republic today oc- 
cupies in this cooperation will tomorrow be 
occupied just as unwaveringly and as reso- 
lutely by a reunited Germany. 

I resist with all the determination and 
gravity at my command any attempt to de- 
scribe the German policy implied in this at- 
titude as wrong or dangerous. 

It cannot be dangerous in any way. For 
what could give the world in the West and 
East greater security against a possible abuse 
of power on the part of Germany than the 
fact that this Germany joins—of its own free 
will—the community of free peoples in order 
to safeguard peace in concert with them? 
And I am convinced—to say this right 
away—that the Soviet Union, too, in the long 
run cannot remain blind to this realization. 
How much more dangerous would be a Ger- 
many which tomorrow would have to be ex- 
pelled and isolated from this community, and 
left to its own devices? This argument 
should also be considered by those who want 
us Germans to proceed along the path to 
neutralization. I know very well that there 
are two forms of neutrality, but I believe they 
would be equally calamitous. 

A Germany defenseless and powerless be- 
cause of an enforced neutrality, released 
from self-imposed and freely undertaken 
commitments, would become a pawn in world 
politics. Seventy million people would be- 
come politically homeless, in the true sense 
of the word. In order to be able to exist and 
to work, such a Germany would have to seek 
friends, since it must perish in isolation. 
Any link with a neighbor would be regarded 
with distrust by the other neighbors. In the 
west and east, attempts would be made to 
utilize for one side or the other the resources 
of this politically homeless people. In this 
conflict of interests Germany could exist only 
if it were to adopt expediency as a political 
principle. And in any case a vacuum of this 
kind would sooner or later be filled by some 
power intent on destroying a balanced order. 

No less great would be the danger pre- 
sented by a neutral Germany which, left to 
itself, would have to be prepared to meet 
any possible threat. Her political and, even 
more, her geographic situation would compel 
Germany to build up armaments far in ex- 
cess of her capacity. These efforts would 
necessarily be at the expense of economic 
and social well-being.’ Within a short time 
they would lead such a neutral Germany to 
the verge of collapse and compel her either 
to capitulate to one side or the other, or to 
make use of her power. 

Anyone who genuinely desires a world order 
of enduring peace should not express such 
ideas nor give such advice, These ideas re- 
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yeal—permit me to say this—a shocking lack 
of political common sense and they show 
that their exponents still cherish concepts 
pelonging to the past century and that they 
think in categories which no longer apply to 
the present time. 

Nor can this realization be evaded by plans 
and designs which appeal to the emotions 
and ignore realities. Certainly, we also want 
a security system as part of a 
worldwide security system which would free 
the world from fear and would secure peace. 
But it is dangerous to substitute high-sound- 
ing theories for nonexistent realities. 

I do not deny by any means the value 
of multilateral arbitration agreements. I 
do not deny at all the value of nonaggres- 
sion treaties. I do not deny by any means 
the tremendous importance of a disarma- 
ment t based on effective controls, 
I do not deny, by all means, the importance 
of pledges and mutual assistance in case of 
aggression. But the most recent tragic, 
histeric developments have shown us that 
declarations of this kind do not have any 
yalue in themselves and that their validity 
depends on the extent to which they can be 
implemented. 

We know the charter of the United Na- 
tions. The German people and the German 
Government support the moral principles 
laid down in that document Without any 
qualification. We follow with admiration 
and sympathy the effort to give effect to 
these principles within the limits set to the 
United Nations through the organization’s 
statute. I have in mind here the ceaseless 
endeavors to remove the tensions in-the 
Near East. President Eisenhower has made 
a decisive contribution to these endeavors 
by his bold initiative, an initiative conscious 
of responsibility. 

But it is not a signed and pledged Magna 
Carta of peace which brings peace to the 
world. It is, rather, the actions of those 
_who endorse these objectives. And here we 
note a discrepancy between word and deed 
which could be denied only by a dreamer or a 
utopian, 

I believe that we Germans, above all, can 
say this: The policy of the Soviet Union to- 
ward the German people constitutes a con- 
stant and flagrant violation of these princi- 
ples. The maintenance of a hated system 
alien to the German people in the Soviet oc- 
cupied zone; the refusal to restore to 17 
million Germans their freedom of choice; and 
absurd thesis of the reality of two German 
states which the German people would repu- 
diate almost unanimously on the day of free 
elections; all these facts, of which I have 
spoken, are indeed tantamount to a con- 
stant and incessant aggression by the Soviet 
Union against the German people, a perma- 
nent, unjustified intervention in the rights 
of a free people. And if I recall the fate 
meted out to nations who have to live within 
the Soviet orbit, when they demand only a 
little more freedom, a little more of their 
human rights and dignity—I am thinking 
here particularly of the unspeakable tragedy, 
which occurred in Hungary during the last 
few months—then this discrepancy becomes 
crystal clear. 

The German people want to live in peace 
with all the nations of the world. All of us 
in Germany have experienced the horrors of 
war and we still bear a heavy burden as the 
result Of @ criminal policy for which a Ger- 
man Government was responsible. We re- 
alize what a military conflict would mean, 
particularly for people like the Germans 
whose hic position places them in the 
‘middle of the area of tengion. Therefore, 
we are ready to do everything to remove this 
tension. But we are not prepared to commi 
suicide, , 
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We have very concrete ideas about an ef- 
fective security system which should not 
divide but unite the world. A free and re- 
united Germany would willingly take its 
place within such a system, and also make 
some sacrifice for it. But it is not prepared 
to sever and to isolate itself from the free 
world. A free and reunited Germany is pre- 
pared to accept any risk which others are 
ready to share. But it is not prepared to 
undertake solely and by itself a risk which 
would cost. it its freedom and its very 
existence. 

Germany is prepared to maintain good 

neighborly relations also with the countries 
of the eastern bloc and with the Soviet 
Union; but it is not prepared to sacrifice to 
this end the alliance with the free world and 
the friendship with peoples to whom the 
German people feel themselves bound “by 
historical, cultural and spiritual ties. A free 
and reunited Germany is prepared to provide 
every security which is granted to itself. But 
it is not prepared to accept less security than 
others. It is prepared to accept without dis- 
cussion ideological differences exemplified by 
the political order of other countries, and to 
acknowledge that every pedple has the right 
to establish its own political order. But a 
free and reunited Germany #® not prepared 
to renounce this right for itself and to submit 
to a political order which does not corre- 
spond to its ideas. 
» History has placed a tremendous burden 
upon the American people during the last 
few years. Sometimes, surely, the Amer- 
ican statesman and the American citizen 
must have felt the temptation to evade 
this responsibility. And there have been 
many disappointments which could have 
served as outward occasion for such a deci- 
sion. If I appeal as a German and as a 
European to this responsibility, I do so 
because I can state, at the same time, that 
we are conscious of the duties arising there- 
from for ourselves. The systems of alliance 
which we have joined are not expedients 
designed to achieve a certain aim of any 
member. We have to fulfill a common task: 
We should be aware of our mutual obliga- 
tions, that is to say, we should always be 
ready to subordiate our special interest of 
the moment to the common task and to 
common objectives. 

I have no doubt that this united com- 
munity of the free peoples of the world will 
succeed in solving, jointly, the tasks which 
history and politics have set us. This ap- 
plies also to the special problem which 
touches us Germans so profoundly: The se- 
cure freedom of the united Germany. [I 
have no doubt that all the peoples of the 
world pledged to freedom will support us 
in the solution of this problem. And I do 
not doubt that with constancy and reso- 
lution we shall also persuade the Soviet 
Union that the interests of the Soviet peo- 
ple themselves is. compatible with the 
achievement of this aim—perhaps they can 
be satisfied only through the achievement 
of this aim. 

The last few months have shown us that 
the will to live in freedom is deeply rooted 
in human nature. Years of oppression and 
of indoctrination were unable to change 
human nature. This will to freedom is like 
a divine spark—it can be smothered but not 
extinguished. 

It is our common task to help the cause 
of freedom and of law to prevail wherever 
it is still suppressed. But we do not want 
to do this by using force. Might must serve 
right to become effective as a principle of 
order. But right must also avail itself of 
might when it is threatened with violation. 

Years ago I read here in Washington an 
inscription with which I would like to con- 
clude: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 
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Man of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp the news 
release announcing the forthcoming poll 
conducted by Dixie Business magazine 
of Decatur, Ga., to select the Man of 
the South of 1957. The release, prepared 
and distributed by editor Hubert F. Lee, 
lists the outstanding southerners who 
have been nominated for this honor. 
Recipient of the award for 1956 was 
Georgia’s distinguished and beloved Sen- 
ator Walter F. George. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Sourn’s HALL or FAME FOR THE LIVING 

(By Hubert F. Lee, Decatur, Ga.) 
HELP ELECT THE MAN OF THE SOUTH 


Readers of this newspaper are invited to 
vote for the Man of the South from a group 
of leading southerners who have been 
named to the South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living by the editors of Dixie Business. 

Those who have been elected Man of 
the South include Thomas W. Martin, Bir- 
mingham; Donald Comer, Birmingham; -C. 
Hamilton Moses, Little Rock; Ernest L. 
Kurth, Lufkin, Tex.; Reuben B. Robertson, 
Canton, N. C.; David Ovens, Charlotte; James 
C. Self, Sr. (deceased), Greenwood, S. C.; 
Robert T. (Bobby) Jones, Atlanta; Bishop 
Arthur W Moore, Atlanta; Wilton E. Hall, 
Anderson, S. C. 

Ambassador Walter F. George. 

Vote for seven of the following on a post 
card or letter. Send to Hubert F. Lee, editor 
of Dixie Business, Decatur, Ga.: 


Ivan Allen, Remmie L. Arnold, Robert O. 
Arnold, Harry M: Ayers, C. W. Bailey, Hines H. 
Baker, William N. Banks, Col. T. H. Barton, 
Bruce Barton, Bernard M. Baruch, George C. 
Biggers, L. L. Baxter, Morgan Beatty, Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Bishop John Branscomb, 
Barry Bingham, Dr. Alfred Blalock, Gen. A. R. 
Bolling, Carl D. Brorein, Rex I. Brown, Wright 
Bryan, A. M. Burton, C. F. Byrns, Erskine 
Caldwell, Cason Callaway, James L. Camp, 
Jr., John W. Carpenter, Bishop C. C. J. Car- 
penter, Hodding Carter, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, 
O. E. Cheatham, James Saxon Childers, Will 
Clayton, Erle Cocke, Sr., Erle Cocke, Jr., 
Charles A. Collier, Hugh Comer, Senator Tom 
Connally, Richard W. Courts, Jr., Roy Cullen, 
Dr. John R. Cunningham, Virginius Dabney, 
Jonathan Daniels, Colgate Darden, Jr., T. M. 
(Ted) Dealey, James K. Dobbs, Dean John E. 
Drewry, Hal S. Dumas, B. M. Edwards, Dr. 
Daniel C. Elkin, J. Oliver Emmerich, K. A. 
Engel, William Faulkner, Milton Fies, Fred F. 
Florence, B. T. Fooks, John Nance Garner, 
E. K. Gaylord, Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Lt. Gen. 
Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Frank Gould, Walter L. 
Graefe, John Temple Graves, Gordon Gray, 
Robert Gregg, F. E. Grier, Robert W. Groves, 
Robert M. Hanes, Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, Harry G. Hastings, D. J. 
Haughton, J. N. Heiskell, Arthur M. Hill, 
Gov. W. P. Hobby, Oveta Culp Hobby, Hamil- 
ton T. Holt, Gen. George A. Horkan, Maj. 
Clark Howell, Frank G. Huntress, Jr., R. F. 
Hudson, Walton Maxey Jarman, J. B. Ivey, 
Robert Jemison, Jr., Hershel V. Jenkins, 
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Dewey H. Johnson, Walter C. Johnson, 
Thomas M. Johnson, Helen Keller, Kenneth 
S. Keyes, Dr. James R. Killian, Robert J. Kle- 
berg, Jr., Edwin D. Lambright, Sam L. Lati- 
mer, Jr., Thomas C. Law, Spencer Love, Jo- 
seph T. Lykes, Robert F. Maddox, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, C. N. Martin, Rabbi David Marx, 
Ben Massell, Haynes McFadden, Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar, J. Finley McRae, C. B. Mc- 
Manus, J. Roy McGinty, Dr. James Ross 
McCain, S. C. McMeekin, Ralph McGill, Henry 
T. McIntosh, Quimby Melton, Sr., Gen. Troy 
H. Middleton, Thomas A. Morgan, William 
Murphey, Frank H. Neely, Abit Nix, E. L. 
Norton, Ernest E. Norris, Dr. Alton Ochsner, 
Gen. E. W. Opie, Col. C. E. Palmer, T. W. 
Pangborn, Roger Peace, Commodore E. H. 
Perry, Gen. John C. Persons, Louis Pizitz, Dr. 
William P. Pollard, Legh R. Powell, Jr., Law- 
rence W. (Chip) Robert, E. A. Roberts, Caffey 
Robertson, Frank P. Samford, James C. Self, 
Jr., John A. Sibley, A. D. Simpson, James H. 
Skewes, Tom Slick, Dr. Frank G. Slaughter, 
McGregor Smith, Richard P. Smith, William 
A. Smith, Frank E. Spain, Talbot T. Spear, 
Dr. Tom D. Spies, Eugene W. Stetson, Louis V. 
Sutton, James G. (Jimmy) Stahlman, L. P. 
Sweatt, Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, Fred J. 
Turner, W. R. Turner, W. G. Violette, Louis 
Ware, P. F. Watzek, Dr. Goodrich C. White, 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Jack Williams, Cecil Woods, 
Robert W. Woodruff, Emily Woodward, C. E. 
Woolman, 





The Failure of Voluntary Health 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a column 
entitled “The Failure of Voluntary 
Health Insurance,” issued March 1, 
1957, by the Public Affairs Institute. 


There being no objection, the article. 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FAILURE OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Voluntary health insurance is not meet- 
ing the health-protection needs of most 
Americans. 

The voluntary-insurance principle has 
grown tremendously in recent years—Blue 
Shield, Blue Cross, and others. In 1940 only 
9 percent of the population carried volun- 
tary health insurance. By the end of 1954 
some 60 percent of the population was sub- 
scribing. 

Today, however, organized labor and many 
other groups in the community are facing 
the brutal fact that voluntary health in- 
surance is not meeting the heavy financial 
burdens of modern medical care. 

In State after State, now, organized labor 
is seeking some new means of providing ade- 
quate medical protection for its members. 
The number of union-sponsored health 
plans, providing for full hospitalization and 
medical-care benefits under union auspices, 
has expanded rapidly in recent years. 

Many other citizens are still forced to rely 
on the voluntary health-insurance programs 
that are available. And these are 


now facing serious problems in the future. 

For one thing, the public is finding out 
that the fine print in the contracts seriously 
limits the coverage of illnesses, duration of 
sickness and hospitalization, and family ben- 
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efits are often not provided except for extra 
large costs. 

A recently-published study, Family Medi- 
cal Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: 
A Nationwide Survey, throws some new light 
on this problem. The study was prepared by 
Dr. Odin W. Anderson, of the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, and Jacob J. Feldman, 
of National Opinion Research Center. 

At one point they explain: “Serious ac- 
tuarial problems have been raised by the 
shift in emphasis from infectious diseases 
to chronic disorders and mental illness. The 
role of Government, which in recent years 
has been sharply expanded in other areas 
under a more liberal interpretation of the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution 
has caused bitter disagreement when evalu- 
ated in relationship to health services.”’ 

What the authors are saying is that in 
most other areas of social welfare some 
progress has been made. But in the field of 
health, Federal, State, and local governments 
shy away from the issue or, as the Eisen- 
hower administration did last year, offer a 
plan which turns over the entire matter to 
life insurance companies. 

Think back to the year 1949. Organized 
labor and others strongly ‘backed a Tru- 
man program for national health insurance. 
Out of the West came the public relations 
team of Whitaker and Baxter, employed by 
the American Medical Association. The na- 
tional health insurance proposal was not 
only defeated but the fantastic success of 
Whitaker and Baxter made a deep imprint 
on the national thinking. 

Almost every concrete proposal for ex- 
panding medical protection is still greeted 
by the cry of socialized medicine, as a re- 
sult of their campaign. Many medical 
societies are even refusing to cooperate with 
the mass campaigns for Salk vaccine im- 
munization against polio. Still, the issue of 
national health insurance will not die, for 
the problem of providing for the people’s 
health has not been met by the voluntary 
insurance plans. 

The burden that medical protection im- 
poses on so many American familes can be 
seen in a simple statistical picture. 

Anderson and Feldman estimate that the 
total nationwide charges for private personal 
health services is $10.2 billion annually. 
This, in turn, averages out to $207 a year per 
family, or 4 to 5 percent of the family in- 
come. 

Averages never give the true picture, 
though. For example, in 1 year 8 percent of 
the families incurred no charges at all for 
personal health services. On the other hand, 
2 percent, or approximately 1 million fami- 
lies, incurred charges in excess of $1,000. 
Again, 11 percent of the families received 
charges in excess of $500, accounting for 43 
percent of the total 

How adequately does voluntary health in- 
surance cover medical expenses? 

The authors point out that families with 
insurance incur median charges of $145 a 
year and those without insurance $63. Then 
they note: “It is obvious that, on the basis 
of the median, families with insurance incur 
charges exceeding twice that of uninsured 
families. If the amount paid by insurance 
is deleted, leaving out-of-pocket expenses of 
$117, this is still twice the charges incurred 
by uninsured families.” 

There may be many explanations for this. 
One is that more families in the higher in- 
come brackets are covered by insurance and 
consequently have more expensive care. On 
the other hand, it seems to be a standard 
practice in the medical profession to inflate 
the bill to those insured. 

But, in the net, when the insured have to 
pay almost twice as much out-of-pocket as 
do the uninsured, something is badly out of 
kilter with the entire insurance principle 
and a national health insurance plan seems 
more necessary than ever. 
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Paging Poor Richard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a fine col- 
umn written by Mr. Paul Wooton, which 
appeared in Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PactInc Poor RICHARD 


It’s fashionable to be thrifty again. And 
it’s also necessary. Cheap money taught 
businessmen some bad habits over the past 
two decades and now that interest rates have 
risen, many proprietors and managers of 
enterprises are rediscovering the fact that 
somebody has to save a dollar before some- 
one else can invest it. 

Despite the theories of Keynes on the 
merits of spending one’s way to prosperity, 
and the economic fallacies that crept out of 
the doldrums of the depressed 1930's, there 
is no substitute for earning and saving, and 
the principle applies to the corporation and 
State as well as to the individual. We have 
acquired some bad management. habits that 
are partly hidden under the lush velvet of 
an inflationary period. The income-tax 
vagaries have encouraged questionable tac- 
tics in the spending of money for tax bene- 
fits, a maneuver in which opportunism occa- 
sionally overrides sound financial judgment. 
Any sustained drop in sales revenues un 
covers the secret sins of management, and 
the recent credit freeze is a word to the wise 
to review fiscal policies, 

Good management looks at a program of 
expansion with an eye toward the long-term 
risk and reward. Whether the investment be 
a new store front for a retail shop, a new con- 
verter for a steel mill, or a new warehouse 
for a distributor, the money should be pro- 
vided out of earnings, or new money invested. 
Not too much of it can come out of the work- 
ing capital without hampering the produc- 
tivity of the store, mill, or service. In a day 
when income tax sluices off much of the earn- 
ings that might be used for the replacement 
of equipment or improvement of facilities, 
and the banks are reluctant to supply our 
demands for risk capital, there is the temp- 
tation to dip into working capital reserves 
to meet the emergency. 

Working capital moves through a cycle of 
inventory in raw materials, then processed 
goods, distribution, and sales. If the cycle 
follows the established pattern, the capital 
returns with an earned profit. Any attempt 
to drain off working capital for the long-term 
assignment may interrupt the cycle, disturb 
the credit relations of suppliers and cus- 
tomers, and even endanger business survival. 

There is a definite, and at times vague, 
relationship between the thrift dollar and 
the credit dollar. In an inflationary period, 
the two may appear to be tugging in opposite 
directions, and confusing the spectator whose 
economic virtues are anchored in Ben Frank- 
lin’s truism of “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.” Poor Richard’s Almanac is not yet 
out of date. 

Ignoring all the technical aspects of bank- 
ing functions and the financial jargon about 
currency in circulation, demand deposits, 
Treasury certificates, and all the cash and 
paper equivalents of money, we know we are 
not accumulating current thrift dollars at 
the accelerated pace needed to give substance 
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and stability to credit and investment dollars. 
The action of the Federal Reserve Board in 
raising the rediscount rate on loans is evi- 
dence of the current pressure of demand 
over supply. The increase in savings bank 
interest rates dramatizes the need for di- 
yerting more earnings into thrift accounts 
and reserves. The pause may be awkward for 
the corporate management or for the indi- 
yiduals who are leaning too far into the 
future, and find themselves off balance. 

Thrift is not only fashionable—it is a 
highly necessary virtue in a period of infla- 
tion when the pumps have run out of air. 
There’s no need for penury, and no excuse 
for profligacy. But there is a need for the 
practice of an oldtime discipline in saving 
for the rainy day—because we may occa- 
sionally need a quick dollar even when the 
sun is shining. 





A Miracle of Social Adjustment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RecorpD a 
statement which I have prepared on a 
pamphlet entitled “A Miracle of Social 
Adjustment.” ‘The pamphlet, which was 
written by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., comments on integration 
in the public schools in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment. was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, aS follows: 

The Supreme Court decision outlawing 
public school segregation confronted great 
sections of our land with profoundly difficult 
problems of adjustment. Men of good will 
were sincerely troubled whether the law of 
the land could be translated into sound and 
effective educational terms. Recently, for 
example, we witnessed widely conflicting 
claims about the effects of integration in 
the Washington school system. 

Those who.are concerned with an objective, 
factual account of the Washington problems 
and how were met will find it in the 
authoritative study by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
Washington Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, just published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B’nai B'rith. Dr. Hansen 
calls his study A Miracle of Social Adjust- 
ment, and his documented story justifies the 
title. 





ton was the product of the efforts of thou- 
sands—pupils, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators—who scrapped ancient habits 
and prejudices in an orderly and rational 
adjustment to the best ideals of our demo- 
cratic heritage. To achieve this result it 
was to cope with drastic shortages 
of money and with inequities arising from 
what the Post called the “old 
separate-bu “equal system.” More- 
over, it was mecessary to overcome the ob- 
created by meddlers who 


offering the example ab 0 enmien system 


Successful school integration in Washing-_ 


which the majority of children are colored. 
Abroad, it can demonstrate to that two- 
thirds of the world’s people who are colored 
that equality of opportunity is not only an 
American ideal but an accelerating and suc- 
cessful fact. 

The heart of Hansen's story is to be found 
in one very moving passage which cannot be 
quoted too often: 

“Anyone who views the Washington story 
in its entirety, including the problems, dis- 
appointments, and errors in judgment, will 
be impressed with the evidence of the in- 
tegrity of most of the people in it, and will 
feel a glow of pride that in the Nation's 
Capital, the ideal of individual dignity and 
worth, no longer simply an idle phrase in a 
textbook on American democracy, is now to 
a much larger extent a living reality in the 
lives of its citizens.” 





Proudly We Hail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
writen by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., en- 
titled “Proudly We Hail.” Dr. Reuter is 
on the staff of the A. and M. Hospital at 
A. and M. College in Monticello. Ark., 
and is the State coordinator for Arkan- 
sas for the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





PRoupLY WE Hat. 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Beta Pi field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
was organized on May 15, 1954, at the Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. The officers have 
been as follows: Presidents, James H. Hutch- 
inson, Jess W. Matthews, and W. K. Sum- 
mitt; vice presidents, Jess W. Matthews, 
W. K. Summitt, and LeRoy Scott; secretar- 
ies, A. G. Thompson, Ralph Wilson, and 
F. L. Robinson; and treasurers, M. H. Russell, 
and the writer. 

As State coordinator for Arkansas of Phi 
Delta Kappa, the writer has cited the follow- 
ing brothers who have rendered _distin- 
gished service to Arkansas education and Phi 
Delta Kappa and who are 65 or older: 

‘ 1. Charles Forrest Allen,’ Beta 638, execu- 
tive director-emeritus, Arkansas teacher re- 
tirement system, Little Rock, Ark. 

2. James Herbert Hutchinson, Psi 173, 
dean, Arkansas A. & M. College, College 
Heights, Ark. 

3. Morgan Richard Owens, Psi 114, emeri- 
tus from the State department of education, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

4. John Leon Stone, Psi 785; chairman, 
division of social sciencés, Arkansas A. & M. 
College, College Heights, Ark. 

Dr. Clifford S. Blackburn was also cited 
for distinguished service, even though he is 
under the age of 65, as the first State coordi- 
nator of Phi Delta Kappa for Arkansas. He 
was superintendent of schools of North Little 
Rock, Ark., and is now professor of educa- 
tional administration at North Texas State 
College, Denton, Tex. 

Senior Citizens of America was organized 
by Dr. Willard E. Givens and Dr. Joy El- 
mer Morgan. The former is the emeritus 
executive secretary of the National Educa- 
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tion Association, and the latter is the emeri- 
tus editor of the Journal of the N. E.A. Here 
is the philosophy of the organization (Ar- 
kansas Gazette, Tuesday, January 1, 1957, 
p. 4A, A New Year’s Thought for Older Peo- 


ple, and Arkansas Democrat, Wednesday, 
January 2, 1957, p. 8 Senior Citizens of 
America) : 


“1. That the second half of life should be 
richer and happier for most people than it 
now is. 

“2. That preparation and planning for 
the later years should begin not later than 
age 40. 

“3. That there should be a popular clear- 
inghouse for the growing body of knowl- 
edge and experience in gerontology and 
geriatrics. 

“4. That many older people now put up 
with infirmities and handicaps which can 
be corrected. 

“5. That better provision should be made 
for the care of senior citizens who are not 
able to take care of themselves. 

“6. That man’s greatest need is to learn; 
that this need increases as one grows older; 
that older people can learn what they want 
and need to know. 

“7. That everyone should be encourged to 
make the most of himself as iong as life 
lasts. 


“8. That the senior citizen should keep 
reasonably active physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

“9. That there is a vast reservoir of un- 
used talent among men and women in all 
walks of life who have been retired that 
should be used for the public good. 


“10.-That among some 60 million citizens 
over 40, including 14 million who are over 
65, there are many who will gladly support 
@ non-profit enterprise in this field with 
their money, talent, and service.” 


Dr. Thomas J. Welsh, Dr. Van C. Binns, 
Rev. H. C. Seefeldt, and Jeff Davis Moore 
are on the advisory board for Arkansas. 
As State director of Arkansas of Senior Citi- 
zens of America, the writer has announced 
the following distinguished senior citizens 
for Arkansas: 

1. C. C. Smith, executive assistant to the 
president, Arkansas A. and M. College, College 
Heights, Ark. 

2. James H. Hutchinson, dean, Arkansas 
A. and M. College, College Heights, Ark. 

Arkansas can proudly hail the awards 
granted to these educational statesmen by 
Phi Delta Kappa and Senior Citizens of 
America. We may fail to win all battles 
for progress in education at one time (Ar- 
kansas Gazette, Sunday, December 16, 1956, 
p. 4F, A Formula for Easing Burden of the 
Schools, and Arkansas Democrat, Monday, 
December 17, 1956, p. 8, Federal Participa- 
tion), but the courage and determination 
are there. 





Discrimination Against South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter and 
accompanying memorandum which I 
have receiveed from Hon. H. L. Wingate, 
president of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, showing the discriminatory 
manner in which the Benson farm pro- 
gram operates against the South. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GerorGiIaA FarM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Macon, Ga., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. HerMANn TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator TaLMapcGeE: I am taking this 
opportunity to present some factual infor- 
mation that will prove beyond a doubt that 
Mr. Benson is knowingly and intentionally 
taking from the cotton producers this year 
a minimum of $120 million to $150 million. 
He has set cotton price support for this year 
at 77 percent of parity when by all reason- 
able figures it shoul@ be from 83 to 85 per- 
cent. Mr. Benson has proved through his 
soil bank operations his insincerity by dis- 
criminations between regions and also his 
lack of sympathy for the farmers by using 
unreasonably low estimates to bring the 
price support as low as possible. 

Enclosed are some figures concerning the 
cotton supply and estimates by Mr. Benson 
and estimates by many others in and out of 
the cotton industry that should be of much 
interest to you. 

As you can see from enclosed information 
it is obvious that Mr. Benson is not working 
in behalf of the farmers in the Cotton Belt. 
This great injustice to our cotton producers 
should be corrected immediately if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. WINGATE, 
President. 


—_—— 


Below are figures concerning the cotton 
supply and estimates by Mr. Benson and 
estimates by many others in and out of the 
cotton industry: 


Bales 
Carryover on Aug. 1, 1956_....- 14, 000, 000 
Production in 1956............ 13, 100, 000 


Total 1956-57 supply... 27, 100, 000 


Benson’s | Reasonable 
estimates estimates 
Estimated consumption for Bales Bales 
icing ockent— inn ...| 8, 850, 000 9, 000, 000 
Estimated exports for 1956- 
aiuccspenianintaniennaiai 6, 500, 000 6, 700, 000-+- 


DE i atenitnned 
Less set-aside of 800,000 bales 
by previous legislation... 








Fstimated total disappear- 
ance of cotton for 1957-58: 
Domestic consumption. 
ADET...cynetoennwneminn 


URE ict tte 
Plus normal carryover. . 


Estimated total dis- 


To figure level of supports to farmers, you 
begin at 108 percent of a normal supply and 
for each 2 percent above 108 percent, level of 
support drops 1 percent until total supply 
reaches 124 percent of a normal supply. For 
each percent point increase after 125 the 
level of support drops 1 percent point for 
each 1 percent supply increase. By Benson's 
estimates he has set the level of support at 77 
percent of parity and by other reasonable 
estimates it should be at least 84 percent of 
parity. 

This is what Mr. Benson announced actions 
will cost the cotton farmers of the United 
States based on parity for cotton at 36.81 
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cents per pound, based on Middling %-inch 
staple and his estimated 1957 production of 
11,200,000 bales, and figuring a difference of 
2.58 cents per pound in supports—11,200,000 
bales multiplied by 500’ pounds each equals 
5,600,000,000 pounds times 2.58 cents per 
pound equals $144,480,000. 





Collision in Delaware River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, early 
yesterday morning, at Graveyard Bend, 
in the Delaware River off the town of 
New Castile, Del., a freighter and a tanker 
collided in the shockingly narrow chan- 
nel of the river at that point. Ten men 
are feared dead. The tanker exploded 
and burned after having a 100-foot hole 
opened in its side. The explosion could 
have been heard 30 miles away. At that 
point the river is 2 miles wide, but the 
channel is only 100 yards wide. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, one of the 
leading Philadelphia dailies, a steadfast 
and strong supporter of the Eisenhower 
administration, in its leading editorial 
this morning entitled “Will It Wake Up 
Washington?” comments on this shock- 
ing tragedy. It points out that back in 
1938 a congressional commitment was 
made to maintain that channel at a 
depth of 40 feet and a width of 400 feet; 
that that commitment has never been 
kept; that many river widening and 
deepening projects in other parts of the 
country have gone forward; that from 
1951-to 1954 river collisions in the Dela- 
ware and resulting fires took a toll of 27 
lives and resulted in property damage of 
about $12 million. : 

The Philadelphia Inquirer submits the 
fault is with the Bureau of the Budget 
for being unwilling to recommend ade- 
quate appropriations to meet the con- 
gressional intent set forth in the act 
of 1938. ; ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
i suggest that the fault lies not with the 
Bureau of the Budget but with the Eisen- 
hower administration for a shocking 
neglect of the needs of our Delaware 
River ports. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WiILL@T WAKE UP WASHINGTON? 

When that Navy supertanker blew up af- 
ter colliding with a freighter in the Dela- 
ware River early yesterday, the explosion 
which jolted us all was heard as far south 
as Baltimore. 

It is our hope that the terrific earth trem- 

set up by that blast were felt also in 

Washington, D. C. Specifically, in the 
United States Budget Bureau. 

A contributing factor in the flaming crash, 
which cost 10 lives, is official penny-pinching 
behind neglect of the Delaware River chan- 
nel over the past decade. One reason those 
boats collided is that while the river is 2 
miles wide at that point, the channel is 
comparatively narrow. Ih 1953 two tankers 
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collided, and exploded, at almost the yery 
same spot. my 

Back,in 1938 a congressional commitmen; 
was made to maintain that channel a: , 
depth of 40 feet and a width of 800 fee: 
Three years ago this newspaper warneq 
that “shoaling of the river has reduced the 
channel to less than 30 feet in depth ang 
around 400 feet in width.” We appealeq 
then to Federal authorities for action tp 
honor their pledge. 

Since then vast sums have been found for 
the St. Lawrence sseaway and many other 
projects; but Delaware Valley, U.S. A. has 
been consistently neglected. This crash i; 
one fruit of that neglect. There have been 
others. . 

As Delaware River traffic increased with 
passing years, and as ships grew larger, our 
neglected channel became the scene of more 
and more accidents, a number of them fatal. 
From 1951 to 1954 river collisions and re. 
sulting fires took a toll of 27 lives with prop- 
erty losses of about $12 million. This does 
not include minor crashes, groundings and 
other accidents due in part at least to the 
inadequate channel. Four years ago the 
Joint Executive Committee for Improvement 
and Development of the Philadelphia Port 
Area pointed out: 

That at many points the channel! could be 
completely closed if a ship 600 to 1700 feet 
in length were to sink crosswise (the whole 
river was blocked for 8 hours yesterday). 

That in the 88 miles of river from Phila- 
delphia to the sea there are 50 miles without 
any anchorages where ships can put up in 
bad weather. 

That even the 800-foot-wide channel prom- 
ised in 1938 is not adequate to meet the 
needs of safe navigation for modern vessels 
in the Delaware River today. 

All that tells why we hope the blast from 
this latest tragic crash was felt—and will 
continue to be felt—in the Budget Bureau. 

Development of our great Delaware Valley 
industrial complex is closely linked with its 
most vital artery of commerce—the channel. 


From Trenton to the sea there are now more ’ 


than 8,000 different manufacturing plants, 
most of them located along the river. And 
that is responsible for the further fact that 
the Delaware River area is estimated to have 
produced revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment, from shipping alone, equal to half the 
total cost of all waterway improvement work 
ever undertaken by the Federal Government 
throtighout the United States. 

If the Budget Bureau is too obstinate to 
recognize that every dollar spent on the 
Delaware Channel is a revenue-producing 
investment, let us hope this terrible tragedy 
will prod it into undertaking, for humani- 
tarian reasons—and especially for national 
defense—the deepening which it has refused 
to support for economic reasons. 

That blast in the river should, indeed, 
awaken us all. It should awaken our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to the need for ag- 
gressive action. 

Our people have a right to demand an ex- 
planation why our Government today can 
find vast sums to spend in all far corners 
of the earth, but has only pennies for the 
neglected Delaware Channel. 

More than charity begins at home. 


\ 





VA Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of a telegram dated 
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March 4, 1957, which was sent to VA Ad- 
ministrator Higley by Leon J. Elterman, 
county commander of the Brooklyn 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars. I 
commend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues at this time when the subject of 
raising the mortgage interest rates is 
about to come before us. Mr. Elterman’s 


telegram follows: 

No doubt you are aware of the financial 
situation in Greater New York area due to the 
refusal of savings banks to make Veterans’ 
Administration loans at 44% percent unless 
rates are raised to 5 percent. Wish to point 
out that millions of dollars are idle in na- 
tional service life insurance funds. Re- 
quest that you consider making direct VA 
joans at 4% percent out of the surplus NSLI 
funds to help out the thousands of veterans 
waiting to purchase their own homes. Such 
advances would increase building in Brooklyn 
and Long Island areas and create many new 
jobs. 


The following letter from a Long 
Island builder is most revealing. It 
came to me unsolicited under date of 
March 7, 1957: 

Dear Sir: In connection with your banking 
study and deliberations with reference to in- 
creasing the interest rates, particularly on 
GI mortgages from 4% to 5 percent, the 
writer would like to submit the following 
observations: 

1. The present drop in construction and 
lack of sales in the one-family industry is 
not as directly related to the interest rate as 
the banks would like us to believe. That 
there is a present lack of sales is due mostly 
to the fact that employment in other indus- 
tries and wages paid therein have not kept 
pace with the increase in the eosts of con- 
struction of the one-family houses. 

Purthermore, there seems to be a general 
feeling of unemployment in the area, and, 
therefore, people are reluctant to obligate 
themselves to purchase new homes until 
their employment seems to be more secure. 
This is generally the reason why the sales 
have fallen off. 

2. An increase of one-half of 1 percent in 
the interest rate of a GI mortgage under the 
regular 30-year term on an average mortgage 
of $15,000 confronts the GI with an ultimate 
increase in cost of his home of approximate- 
ly $1,600. No one receives any benefit other 
than the bank itself. 

8. An increase in the GI mortgage will not 
stimulate sales of one-family houses. As a 
matter of fact, an increase will further cre- 
ate loss of sales due to the fact that increas- 
ing the interest rates causes an increase in 
the monthly carrying charges of the house. 
Further, the number of GI’s who would be 
eligible to pass for the mortgage would, per 
se, be drastically reduced. The limitation of 
the market for purchasers decreases the units 
to be built. : 

4. It appears from the study of the news- 
paper items reporting on this subject that 
no one is into account the fact that 
the financial institutions that have been 
making these types of loans recovered back 
from investment by way of amortizations at 
the rate of 1 percent a month or 12 percent 
per annum. These funds, together with the 
substantial deposits received by these banks, 
due to the fact that they increased their in- 
terest rates to attract money will leave the 
banks with substantial idle furids on hand, 
and, therefore, if there is a lack of construc- 
tion, they will be compelled to compete for 
whatever are available. 

The -writer y submits that if 
there is a sincere desire to stimulate con- 
struction and purchase of one-family houses, 
etc., that the following should be considered : 

(a) Increasing the mortgage term from 30 
years to 40 years. (The average house being 
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built today under the GI program could 
stand a 50-year mortgage by way of specifi- 
cations demanded.) 

(b) Bhat the financial institutions should 
in some way be made to honor the low- 
downpayment regulations permitted under 
the GI bill. (Even though low downpay- 
ments are permitted, banks will insist on 
substantial payments from GIs.) 

Builders are presently paying substantial 
discounts or premiums to financial institu- 
tions for processing GI loans. Therefore, if 
discounts are to be paid in these connections 
why should they not be paid directly to 
Fanny May. 

Moreover, the writer feels that the GI 
should have more to look forward to than 
a@ restriction of his ability to purchase a 
home and an increase in interest rate. 

The writer is a builder of thousands of 
units in the Long Island and Westchester 
area, but due to the fact that there is a fair 
chance of retaliation from the financial in- 
stitutions, he is unable to disclose his iden- 
tity. 





Award of Aldo Leopold Medal to C. R. 
Gutermuth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the 22d North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, held in Washington, D. C., this 
past week, Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, was honored by being awarded 
the Aldo Leopold medal for distinguished 
service to wildlife conservation. 

The presentation was-made by Dr. 
Durward L, Allen, of Purdue University, 
at a banquet presided over by Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, who is one of the most illus- 
trious wildlife biologists in modern his- 
tory. 6 ; 
Because of the great faith which so 
many of us in conservation work have 
for C. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
the public statement of March 5 which 
describes this award to Mr. Gutermuth 
and his splendid qualifications for this 
merited recognition. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement appear in 
full in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Wildlife Society, international organi- 
zation of wildlife and fishery professionals, 
today presented its highest award, the Leo- 
pold Medal, to C. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. The award, in recognition of distin- 
guished service to wildlife conservation, com- 
memorates the late Aldo Leopold, considered 
by many the father of wildlife management 
in North America. 

Mr. Gutermuth, recipient of the Leopold 
award for 1957, has had a long and distin- 
guished career in conservation. He was cited 


‘for outstanding contributions to improved 


wildlife legislation and administration, effec- 
tive public-relations work, and leadership as 
an officer of national-resource organizations. 
His support has been expressed in the pro- 
ductivity of the Nation’s 16 cooperative wild- 


. 
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life-research units and two waterfowl-re- 
search stations sponsored by the institute. 
He has been active in promoting the publica- 
tion of useful books and bulletins on wild- 
life, and he has arranged each of the North 
American wildlife conferences since 1946. 
“This man’s record,” said the citation, “is one 
which few people could find the will, the 
courage, and the strength to emulate.” 

The award was made by Dr. Durward L. 
Allen, of Purdue University, president of the 
Wildlife Society, at the banquet of the North 
American Wildlife Conference at the Statler 
Hotel, attended by nearly a thousand persons 
from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. 





Opportunities of College Education for 
Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Will My Child Get 
In?” written by George H. Holstein, Jr., 
which appeared in the Rutgers Alumni 
Monthly of February 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wirt My Cuitp Get IN? 
(By George H. Holstein, Jr.) 


Will my son, or daughter, get into college 
in 1960, 1965, 1970, or 1975? 

For the Rutgers alumnus, parent, or pro- 
spective parent, there is no more important 
question affecting his family’s welfare today. 
It is a question, too, which may affect the 
whole course of America’s future, her econ- 
omy, and her security. 

If the answer were to be given as this is 
written, on the basis of real rather than 
merely talked-of provisions for the future, 
a frank and honest reply would be that, 
unless your child is a near genius, his or 
her chances of getting into college in the 
years ahead—it’s even pretty tight right 
now—are very slim. 

If you are a resident of New Jersey, your 
child’s chances are even dimmer, for in this 
State there has always been a sharp deficit 
at the level of public higher education, and 
very little or nothing in bricks and con- 
crete is being done to correct it. 

As individuals, most of us fail to see the 
woods for the trees around us. We see that 
big housing development on the outskirts 
of town; we notice the new schools as they 
hit our tax bill, and we are aware of new 
gadgets that fill our homes, from the elec- 
tric drill in our cellar workshop to the new 
ventilating fan in the attic. 

But we fail to think what these things 
mean in terms of population increases, of 
vast industrial expansion, and new fields of 
endeavor and opportunity. And then we 
fail to realize what this all means in terms 
of the college population of the future. 

A recent issue of Time magazine in an 
article on the Nation’s economy pointed up 
the problem indirectly. It noted that the 
American population is growing at the rate 
of 11,000 new citizens every 24 hours, that 
there are 1 million new families formed— 
with their consequent demand for housing, 
clothing, cars, and education—every year, 
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Right along with this tremendous popu- 
lation boom—the estimate is that there will 
be 190 million Americans by 1965—the Nation 
is experiencing an unprecedented industrial 
and economic expansion. During 1936 Amerf- 
icon business set a new record, spending $36 
billion on new plants and facilities, plus an- 
other $9 billion for office buildings, furnish- 
ings, and the like. There is every reason to 
believe that this expansion will continue for 
some time to come. 

Then too, look at the new fields opening 
up. Nuclear science holds a whole world 
of new opportunity. And there are new 
developments in electronics, ceramics, auto- 
mation, just to mention a few that will be 
demanding their share of college-trained 
brains. 

If we have thought about this at all, it 
has probably been only a passing awareness. 
We haven’t thought too much about what 
its impact will be on us and on our children, 
the latter more particularly. 

But some of our leaders in education and 
planning have been thinking about it very 
seriously and it seemed to us that as a pub- 
lication for college men with college aspira- 
tions for their children—and this is another 
phase of the problem because it is a well- 
recognized fact that a larger percentage of 
the children of college-trained parents go on 
to college—some of this thinking should be 
brought to you in as neat a package as pos- 
sible. 

The President’s Committee,on Education 
Beyond the High School, with Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., as its chairman, 
has recently made a preliminary report to 
President Eisenhower. 

It strode right in to the problem in its 
opening paragraph: 

“The, inescapable fact about the future of 
education beyond the high school is that in 
1956 almost twice as many children will be 
born in the United States as were born in 
1936. Already more people than ever before 
are attending the Nation’s colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post-high-school educational 
institutions, yet the impact of the greatly 
increased birthrates of the past 15 years 
will shortly strike, and will be felt with 
mounting intensity each year as far into the 
future as we can foresee.”* 

The PCEBHS goes on to state that by 1970 
“larger proportions of the much larger num- 
bers of young people will demand post-high- 
school education and training to earn a liv- 
ing, to discharge the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, and to enjoy the leisure which their 
increased productivity will earn. 

“Indeed, the number in college and uni- 
versities alone will be at least double, and 
may well be triple the more than 3 mil- 
lion now being served * * *.” 

In what is called “taking stock of the situ- 
ation,” the Committee said that it had been 
guided by “criteria which it considers essen- 
tial to the well- ~being of America and Ameri- 
can education.” 

It agreed that: 

“1. The conservation and development of 
human talent is the proper concern of every 
citizen, and of the Nation. 

“2. Every individual, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or nati@nal origin, shall have the 
opportunity to develop his or her best self, 
to continue appropriate education up to his 
or her personal point of optimum develop- 
ment. 

“3. The assurance of genuine equality of 
educational opportunity requires that, col- 
lectively, the institutions and agencies re- 
sponsible for providing this education be 
characterized by four attributes.” 

The first attribute listed by the Commit- 
tee is quantity—‘“there must be a sufficient 
number of institutions and qualified faculty 
persons to provide for all qualified stu- 
dents’”—but it quickly adds that “the qual- 
ity of opportunity offered must be good. * * * 
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21 years) will grow from 239,000 in 1954 





we must find ways of meeting the pressure 
of numbers without jeopardizing the quality 
of present educational opportunities.” The 
other attributes listed are variety 6f oppor- 
tunity and accessibility. 

In its preliminary study, the Committee 
stated these six’ basic conclusions for the 
guidance of the President and of Congress: 

“1. Our ideals and the increasing com- 
plexity of our civilization require that each 
individual develop his or her talents to the 
fullest. 

“2. The needs of the individual and of 
society, plus an unprécedented growth in the 
population of post-high-school age, will far 
outrun the present or planned capacity of 
existing colleges and universities and other 
post-high-school institutions. 

“3. The needs of the oncoming millions of 
individuals with varying capacities and 
interests will call for a broader range of edu- 
cational opportunities and less rigid time 
requirements. 

“4. Many more able and qualified teachers 
will be needed than present efforts- can 
provide. 

“5. There must be promptly formulated 
an explicit, considered policy as to the role 
of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school. 

“6. Even with the best possible utilization 
of existing resources, additional financial 
support must be provided if the additional 
millions of the population are to be enabled 
to develop their talents to the fullest.” 

And commenting further on the cost, the 
report states that “it is already crystal clear 
that post-high-school education will cost 
much more in total as each year advancés. 
Even though it will probably cost more 
per capita, it will also continue to pay 
increasing dividends to our Nation and our 
people.” 

NEW JERSEY 
- What about the problem in New Jersey? 
The State board of education has recently 
published the results of a special survey 
directed by Dr. Marshall P. Smith, an asso- 
ciate professor at Trenton State Teachers 
College, in which he says flatly: 

“For many New Jersey young people the 
chances of getting into college will not be 
good unless something is done and done 
quickly * * *,” and also, “One out of two 
children now 2 years old who will be capable 
of collége work in 1972 will find no place 


_to go.” 


New Jersey, Dr. Smith makes clear, is in 
a particularly bad spot in the national 
picture: 

“Consider a senior high-school student 
in 1963. He has been active in sports and 
in the community. He was on his home- 
room council and on various student com- 
mittees» He has taken a college preparatory 
course and wants to be a lawyer. As a B 
student with average scores in college en- 
trance examinations, his chances of getting 
into any college are only about 3 out of 5. 
In many other States, his chances would 
be 5 out of 5. 

“Here in New Jersey the competition will 
be fierce. Some students, no matter how 
able or conscientious, will be disappointed; 
others will be forced to attend overcrowded 
colleges which do not meet their needs or 
challenge their abilities. 

Pr Spe heme 2 a 8 Em ated 
children aspiring to college also be proud, 
or will they regret living where eee 
denied opportunities equal to those of their 
contemporaries in other States? - 

“The answer is up to all of 


lege age population of New Jersey (18 to~ 
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to at least 436,000, and probably as much 
as 517,000 by 1973. 

But in the 10 years.since 1946, the percent- 
age of college-age youngsters in New Jersey 
going on to college from high schoo! has 
increased from 21 to 30 percent. With the 
increasing complexity of our society, the 
Smith report points out, the proportion of 
those headed for college will soar much 
higher. 

There are approximately 48,000 New Jersey 
boys and girls in college during the current 
academic year. Of this number, a little more 
than half are in colleges outside of the State: 
only about 22,000 are enrolled in New Jersey 
institutions. This is a highly important fact 
because it means that New Jersey has been 
an exporter in the college field. But in the 

ahead when other States close down 
their public institutions to nonresidents, 
New Jersey will suffer. 

By 1973 Dr. Smith predicts the total college 
enrollment among New Jersey young people— 
youngsters already born and headed for coj- 
lege, not mere statistics—will be 155,000, more 
than 3 times as many as at present and 
probably a conservative estimate. At-the 
present time expansion of New Jersey facili- 
ties is planned to increase capacity to about 
72,000. 

For the other 83,000 there will be no place 
to go. In other words, 1 out of every 2 
New Jersey young people wanting to go to 
college in 1973 will find no place available 
for them, unless drastic and heroic measures 
are taken at once. 

The Smith report says that these measures 
should be “comprehensive, long-range, flexi- 
ble, and high quality.” The program for 
expanding higher educational facilities in 
the State, it suggests, might include a 
strengthened State university with provi- 
sion for 25,000 students as against 6,000 pilus 
at the present time. It would include en- 
gineering colleges with enrollment for 10,000 
students, hew 4-year colleges with facilities 
for 35,000 students, and a number of 2-year 
community colleges capable of handling an- 
other 30,000 students. 

The cost of this it estimates at $155 million 
annually, either through tuition or taxes, and 
a capital outlay of $332 million. 

In an appearance on the weekly Ruigers 
forum, a radio interview, Dr. Smith sug- 
gested that these funds could be raised 
from income taxes, sales taxes and ad 
valorem taxes. He also emphasized that 
speed in getting a program under way in 
New Jersey is very important. Unless 
gtound is broken for some of the buildings 
within the next year, he said, classes will 
have to be held out-of-doors. 

Dean Elmer C. Easton of the college of 
engineering looked at the problem from 
the standpoint of national productivity and 
high ployment in testimony given in 
Wi before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. He said that both of 
these will be curtailed unless the United 
States can double its output of trained en- 
gineers by 1970. 

He explained that automation, nuclear 
energy, and all the other complicated ma- 
chines ahd processes which give pre omise 


be operated by men and women who 40 
not understand the basic principles by which 
they work. 

Im one area alone, that of future fuel 
sources, he pointed out that the ‘very &x- 
istence of civilization as we know it de- 
pends on the development of new fuels 
and means of using them,” and then noted 
that “the idea of obtaining energy from 
the fission or fusion of atomic nuciei was 
not obvious and was not conceived by man 
until he had learned to use the most ad- 
vanced concepts of physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry. The concept was predicted 
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theoretically before it was observed in the 
jaboratory. The development of devices us- 
ing atomic or solary energy will depend en- 





tirely on the quality and quantity of our . 


engineers and scientists.” 

Dean Easton spoke only about the need 
for more engineers. We are going to need 
them in increasing numbers but we are also 
going to need all the other kinds of scientists 
and many more men and women with broad 
educational backgrounds in the liberal arts 
and humanities. Even if we could assume 
that our population would stand still with- 
out major industrial expansion for a few 
years we would still need a higher percentage 
of college-trained people. In dynamic, bur- 
geoning America we must have them or sur- 
render to some other people who believe 
more firmly in the best use of their human 
potential than we do. 





Proposed Abolition of the Postal Savings 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE_SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
February 26 I introduced S. 1394, provid- 
ing for the dissolution of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. It is my contention that 
this service is outmoded and outdated. 
It has in recent years outlived its use- 
fulness. 

Our citizens can have no problem in 
placing their deposits in insured finan- 
cial institutions, and if this postal sav- 
ings service .were eliminated it would 
save the taxpayers more than $1 million 
a year. 

Recently, Clyde Reed, editor of the 
Parsons Sun, Parsons, Kans., wrote a 
splendid editorial on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BErYOND USEFULNESS 


A bill been introduced in Congress for 
dissolution of the Postal Savings System and 
constitutes an opportunity to abolish an un- 
needed function of Government that is an 
unnecessary burden upon the taxpayers. 

There was a time when the postal system 
filled a need in this country. It offered Gov- 
ernment protection of savings for one thing 
and that was unavailable when the post 
office hung out its savings sign. It paid a 
Teturn on savings that also was not widely 
available to small investors. 

Times have , however. Private in- 
stitutions which solicit savings accounts are 
covered by Government insurance on their 
deposits. The 2-percent rate of interest paid 
by the Postal System long since has been out- 
distanced by reliable private sources. 

The public has recognized the change. It 
it patronizing the Postal Savings System less 
and less as time goes on. While there were 
more than 4 million depositors in 1947, the 
number has dropped to less than 244 million 
at the present time. , 

The Postal System plainly serves no vital 
public purpose and ought to be dissolved at 
the earliest possible date. That will be easier 
said than done, however, for public agencies 
have a way of hanging on beyond the point 
of all usefulness. The Postal Savings Sys- 
tem probably. will not be any exception to 
that rule, 
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Duluth’s Ship Is Coming In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘Mr. President, the 
great port of Duluth, Minn., at the far 
western terminus of the Great Lakes, is 
preparing for a tremendous influx of new 
shipping and trade as a result of com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect in 1959 and the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes. 

Duluth is planning wisely and strongly 
for the new era of shipping when Minne- 
sota will become a coastal State. 

In the February 1957 issue of the offi- 
cial publication of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Greater Minne- 
apolis, appears a splendid article entitled 
“Duluth’s Ship Is Coming In.” I may say 
that the February issue of this Minne- 
apolis publication is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the sister city of Duluth and 
to the great industrial and trade develop- 
ments in the northern Minnesota iron 
range area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the article entitled ‘“Duluth’s Ship 
Is Coming In” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DULUTH’s SHIP Is CoMING IN 

Bustling, brawny Duluth, with a full cen- 
tury of rich and colorful history behind it, 
has good reason to look forward. Poised at 
the westernmost finger of the Great Lakes, 
it is today eagerly scanning the eastern hori- 
zon of Lake Superior—for Duluth’s ship is 
coming in. 

Duluth’s ship is no figment; already the 
world’s second busiest port, it stands to see a 
great spurt in foreign shipping once the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is completed in 
1959. And while Duluth busily prepares to 
provide the facilities for handling giant 
ocean-going freighters, the rest of the one- 
time landlocked upper Midwest is enjoying 
the foretaste of becoming a primary area 
of deep water commerce. 

In truth, the good that will accrue to the 
upper Midwest’s some 8 million residents 
from the 7 seas is something that has stirred 
businessmen, industrialists, and shippers 
throughout the area. Robert T. Smith, exec- 
utive director of the Duluth Port Authority, 
foresees a tremendous expansion in export- 
ing and importing—if expanded port facili- 
ties can be provided. 

The port authority is now conducting a 
comprehensive survey of all business estab- 
lishments in its sphere of inluence—roughly 
the upper Midwest—to determine the po- 
tential of commerce funneling through the 
twin ports of Duluth-Superior. 

Smith says the potential export volume of 
manufactured and processed goods that exists 
today in the upper Midwest is around 350,- 
000 tons annually. Significantly much of the 
industrial development that can generate 





- this volume lies in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 


area. These exports, of course, do not include 
such shipments as grain and other bulk com- 
modities such as soy bean oil or linseed oil, 
which are exported in great quantities. 
Similarly, the import potential of the twin 
ports is equally bright: Here again, the out- 
look depends on the harbor and ship- 
handling facilities that can be provided. 
But Smith points out that Duluth could be- 


come a great importing center for such items 
as fertilizer, sugar, coffee, and manufactured 
equipment. Coffee, incidentally, would be a 
natural import commodity for Duluth, Smith 
Says, because the city’s air conditioned cli- 
mate would permit prolonged storage. 

Smith believes that the 600,000 square 
mile area of the port authority’s theater of 
operations—which includes Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and parts of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, and upper Michigan—offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for world commerce. 
The area lends itself to industrial develop- 
ment because of great reserves of natural 
resources, such as iron and taconite, forest 
products, oil, lignite. Most valuable, too, are 
the area’s tremendous reservoirs of fresh 
water, which is vital to industry. 

The shipping potential for Duluth is un- 
limited, says Smith, but some years will 
elapse until the full impact of the seaway 
will be realized. But he points out that by 
sea, Duluth is only 783 miles further from 
Liverpool than is New York—and the cost 
per ton-mile for shipping by lake is about 
15/100 of a cent, the lowest cost system of 
bulk transportation in the world. So sooner 
or later, Duluth and the upper Midwest will 
take advantage of this deep-water commerce. 

The seaway’s coming means that Duluth- 
Superior Harbor itself must be refurbished 
to accommodate deep-draft ocean vessels. 
The harbor already has 17 miles of dredged 
channels, 25 feet deep at the ore docks and 
21 feet at the grain elevators. Army engi- 
neers are contemplating increasing these 
depths commensurate with the 27-foot chan- 
nel of the seaway itself. 

As for port facilities, the port authority 
has plans for a mammoth public terminal 
wharf which will be the most modern on the 
lakes. Governor Orville Freeman, inciden- 
tally, has asked the Minnesota Legislature 
for $500,000 :per year for the next 2 years to 
study and plan the development of the port 
of Duluth. 

The new public terminal would be built 
in three stages, says Smith. The first stage 
will cost some $10 million and will accommo- 
date three great ocean vessels or half a 
dozen lake hoats. This facility, which may 
cost $40 million by the time it’s completed, 
will be financed with revenue bonds: When 
finished, it will handle 11 of the largest type 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce. 


Meanwhile, Duluth is not forgetting the 
iron legs on which it stands. Down through 
the years the Duluth-Superior twin ports 
have grown through the great shipments of 
iron ore. An annual average of some 51 
million short tons of this red gold passes 
through Duluth on its way to steel mills to 
the east. 


Although the supply of rich ore of the 
giant Mesabi and two smaller ranges, Ver- 
milion and Cuyuna, is waning, the burgeon- 
ing processing and shipment of taconite has 
opened a new Minnesota frontier. Second 
to iron ore on the twin ports’ manifest is 
coal, followed by grain. While the twin 
ports are now the third largest grain center 
in the Nation, it is expected that the seaway’s 
coming will force enlargement of the pres- 
ent grain-storage capacity of 56 million 
bushels to about 100 million bushels. 

Actually, the Duluth-Superior Harbor is 
one of the finest natural harbors in the world. 
With nearly 50 miles of shoreline within the 
harbor lines and 75 miles altogether, includ- 
ing outer bays, it has plenty of room. It 
has plenty of bulk-freight docks, 7 iron- 
ore docks, 21 coal docks, 23 grain elevators on 
the waterfront, 4 automobile docks, and 
ample facilities for handiing salt, stone, ce- 
ment, scrap iron, and a host of other 
commodities. 

With the improvements now in the plan- 
ning stage, the harbor should readily adapt 
itself to the stepped-up tempo of shipments 
that will come with the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Here’s what John S. Coleman, president of 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, predicts for Duluth alone: 

“I honestly expect the population of Du- 
luth will double in a relatively short time 
after the completion of the seaway.” 

Likewise optimistic is geography Prof. 
Harold M. Mayer of the University of Ch!- 
cago: 

“With greatly augmented opportunities 
for industrial development opened up by the 
seaway in the major port cities as well as 
others in the Midwest—not only on the lakes 
but also in the interior—there will be a 
greatly enlarged demand for labor. 

“Not only will thousands of people be 
engaged in direct operation of the port and 


shipping services, but additional thousands | 


will be required in associated services. 
These include banking, ship chandlering, 
shipbuilding and repair, marine insurance 
and many other activities. 

“Many more thousands will be needed by 
industries attracted by the advantages of 
lower-cost transportation and expanding 
markets, local and in distant areas, directly 
and indirectly attributable to the seaway.” 

So, as Duluth prepares for yet another 
domestic shipping season, it also is laying 
the plans which, come 1959, will mark its 
entry in major league foreign commerce. 
Port Director Smith entertains no doubts 
about the twin ports’ future. 

“If we provide good facilities,” he says 
gonfidently, “commerce will flow.” 





Mrs. Elsie Reynolds, Oregon Mother 
of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
representatives of 17 Oregon women’s 
organizations haye chosen Mrs. Elsie 
Argeletia Scott Reynolds, of Portland, as 
the State’s candidate for the title of 
American Mother. As Oregon’s Mother 
of the Year, Mrs. Reynolds will meet with 
candidates from other States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia in New 
York City before Mother’s Day, for selec- 
tion of American Mother of the Year. 

The first qualification of a candidate 
for the honor given Mrs. Reynolds is 
that she be a successful mother, as evi- 
denced by the charaeter and achieve- 
ments of her individual children. As the 
mother of 3 sons and 1 daughter who 
have achieved recognition for their 
school, civic, and community accomplish- 
ments, Mrs. Reynolds is superbly quali- 
fied in this category. It is apparent that 
the persons who selected Mrs. Reynolds 
as 1957 Oregon-Mother also recognized 
her traits of courage, cheerfulness, pa- 
tience, affection, kindhess, understand- 
ing, and homemaking ability. 

Mrs. Reynolds’ name as a candidate 
for Oregon mother was presented by the 
Oregon Association of Colored Women. 
Mrs. Reynolds, whose husband is a re- 
tired railroad employee and president of 
the Portland chapter of the National As- 
sociation for Advancement of Colored 
People, was recognized also for her sense 
of responsibility in civic affairs and in 
service for public benefit. 
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Mr. President, the accomplishments of 
Oregon’s Mother of 1957 are described 
in greater detail in two newspaper ac- 
counts about her selection. I ask unani-. 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an article from the 
Oregonian of March 5, 1957, and an 
article from the Oregon Journal of 
March 4, 1957. 


There being objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Oregonian (Portiand, Oreg.) of 
March 5, 1957] 
OREGON MOTHER oF 1957 Epcrs GoLFr, BowL- 
Inc INTO JAMPACKED SCHEDULE oFr Civic 
ACTIVITY 


While her Eastern Star charm bracelet 
jangied on her left wrist, Mrs. Phil Reynolds, 
newly named Oregon Mother of 1957, merrily 
waggled the middle finger of her right hand 
in, front of a reporter’s eyes Monday night. 

The nail had a black bruise on it—from a 
bowling ball. 

That’s only one of dozens of activities and 
civil projects at which Oregon’s newest 
Mother of the Year busies herself. ~- 


She and her daughter Phyllis (Mrs. Ed- 


ward Smith) frequently go bowling, and 
mama does better than daughter. 


SHE COLLECTS CUTGLASS 


Mrs. Reynolds plays the piano and owns a 
pretty spinet and a good record player. 
There are oil and water-color paintings on 
her apartment walls which she did herself. 
She has a kiln in her basement and has fired 
many pieces of ceramics there. 

She has numerous pieces of finished 
needlepoint and a beginning on needlepoint 
chair seats for-her dining-room chairs. She 
likes to make over dolls and maintains a 
regular little doll hospital. 

She collects beautiful silver, which she 
brightens by getting replated when neces- 
sary. : ‘ 
She plays golf and is an ex-member of the 
Leisure Hour Club. 

In the early years of her life when the 
family was all home, her family was of top- 
most importance, her second son, Dr. Walter 
Reynolds, Portland physician, explained. 

“She’s a person with a lot of patience and 
perseverance and a great deal of faith.” . 

Laughingly, he described how she was 
“quite firm in this business of discipline, but 
it was a very helpful thing.” 

Education was of utmost importance to 
this woman who had gone only through 
grade school herself. An only child, she was 
born July 28, 1894, in Kansas City, Mo., but 
spent most of her life in Spokane, where she 
was working in a store when she met her 
husband. 

They were married June 22, 1915, and 
moved to Portland, spending most of their 
married life until recent years in a three- 
bedroom home at 427 N. E. Roselawn Street, 
where the children grew up, attending High- 
land Grade and Jefferson High Schools. 


SONS OUTSTANDING ATHLETES 


Sons Walter and Robert were both voted 
outstanding athletes by their fellow team- 
mates while attending Jefferson. Their names 
are engraved on the Hopkin Jenkins me- 
morial athletic cup. / 

When the kids were home, there were great 
Saturday and Sunday morning breakfast get 
togethers, and there was a music room to 
help encourage the many musical talents and 
appreciations. Her oldest son attended 
Washington University and the other three 
children the University of Oregon. 

Now she and her husband and two para- 
keets share a smallish apartment. \ 

Daughter Phyllis, a merry-hearted mother 


‘of three children herself, says that her 


mother has a wonderful wit with “always a 
good story to tell. She always has a smile.” 
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Of the 11 grandchildren, “everyone of ther, 
is her heart. She gives so freely of her ; ime 


and effort.” 

When Mrs. Reynolds’ children were ,) 
grown, this during World War II, she decige, 
to go to work, spending first 4 years a; , 
maid at Meier & Frank store and then 1) 
years ago taking the job of matron at tie 
Union Station. 

Her good-natured helpfulness there j; re- 
membered by many a weary traveler. 

Her husband says that the most impor- 
tant thing about her is the way she has cone 
about raising a family and keeping a home 
“with the equilibrium necessary for a suc. 
cessful family life.’’ 

“We feel, between the two of us,” he saiq 
“and especially Mrs. Reynolds, we have 
always been concerned about youth ang 
proper guidance. We conceived the idea 
very early in our married life that there 
should be a substantial connection between 
the schools and the home and the recrea- 
tional centers and the home. 

“Among those three elements of life 4 
child gets a break of guidance that will carry 
him through life very well. She’s a wonder- 
ful mother and wife.” 

SHE’S ACTIVE IN CHARITY 


Mrs. Reynolds is a past president of the 
Oregon Association of Colored Women's 
Clubs and current president of the organi- 
zation’s past presidents’ council; an active 
member of St. Philip’s Bpiscopal Church: a 
member of Portland branch, National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
of which her husband is the new president; 
and of the Urban League. 

She is grand matron of Washington and 
Jurisdiction, Prince Hall affiliated, Order of 
the Eastern Star, and a member of the Ore- 
gon Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Oregon Prison Association. She is also 
active in several charity organizations. 

Recently she organized a study group of 
Negro women meeting weekly at the Wil- 
liams Avenue YWCA. She has just com- 
pleted instructing them in parliamentary 
law. 

As Oregon’s 1957 Mother, Mrs. Reynolds 
will be entered with nominees from all the 
other States and Territories in competition 
for the title of American Mother. With 
other candidates she will be honored at a 
dinner sponsored by the American Mothers’ 
Committee, Inc., of New York, in New York 
City the week before Mother’s Day. Selec- 
tion of the American Mother will be an- 
nounced at that time. 

Monday’s choice was made by the Oregon 
Mothers’ Citation Committee, made up of 
representatives of 17 Oregon women's 
organizations. 

Mrs. Reynolds smiled and turned very 
serious when she was asked to what she 
attributed the great success of her family 
and her children. She looked across at the 
radio, on' which were neatly arranged the 
pictures of all 11 of her grandchildren: 

“The main thing is that my body is God's 
temple, and I’m a servant of His. All of 
my success and the success of my children 
come from Hin’ 

[From the Oregon Journal (Portland, Oreg.) 
of March 4, 1957] 


MorTHER oF YEAR Honor WON BY MPs. 
REYNOLDS 


Oregon Mother for 1957 is Mrs. Elsie Arge- 
letia Scott Reynoliis, of Portland, selected 
today when the Oregon mothers citation 
committee met at the Aero Club. 

She is the wife of Phil Reynolds, recently 
retired railroad employee, and has four cil! 
dren. She was born in Kansas City, Kans. 
is a member of the NAACP, Urban League. 
Eastern Star, Oregon Prison Association. and 
the Oregon Federation of Women's (lus. 
Her name as a candidate for Oregon mother 
was presented by the Oregon Association 
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Colored Women’s Club. She is a member of 
Episcopal Church. 
 Cnildren are Jack, 39, mathematician and 
physicist at the Naval Reserve Laboratory at 
pasadena, Calif.; Walter Cornelius, 36, local 
physician and surgeon; Robert Eugene, 33, 
teacher and football coach at Compton High 
school, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Phyliss S. 
smith, 30, physician’s secretary in Portland. 
The children attended Highland Elementary 
School here. The family home is at 1326 
North Benton Avenue. 
Walter and Bob were outstanding athletes, 
and their names were inscribed on the Hop- 
kin Jenkins athletic cup. 





National Water Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call spe- 
cial attention to an illuminating feature 
article in yesterday’s New York Times 
pointing up.the real facts of our growing 
national water shortage. This national 
survey of rural and urban water prob- 
lems is sure evidence of the immediate 
need to meet this situation head on 
through combined local, State, and Fed- 
eral efforts. 

Ihave long been concerned about Wis- 
consin’s particular water needs. The 
drain on our underground water supply 
is becoming increasingly serious. Our 
water levels are dropping deeper and 
deeper with the stepped-up demands of 
communities, our utilities, industries, and 
farmers. 

' Ihave been in touch with various State 
agencies and officials on this matter, sig- 
nifying the wide repercussions of our 
water deficit. Our national resources 
committee of State agencies has been 
making intensive surveys of the situa- 
tion. I have heard from A. Rynders, 
superintendent of Milwaukee Water 
Works, on our city needs. Conservation 
and health officers are equally concerned 
about the “running out” of our most 
basic resource. 

What does the future hold? How can 
we make sure that sufficient water will 
be available for the expected 200 million 
population in 1975? It is time we real- 
ized that water cannot be taken for 
granted any longer. 

Moreover, the demands of our indus- 
tries for water have aggravated the pol- 
lution problem. Statistics show that 31 
States in the Midwest, South, and East, 
which average from 33 to 60 inches of 
precipitation annually, use 89 percent for 
industry, 10 percent tor public supply for 
some 128 million people, and only 1 per- 
cent for irrigation. The growing indus- 
trial consumption is obvious, and with it 
comes the need to combat water pollu- 
tion—not a cheap process by any means. 
Many of the local commuities in Wis- 
consin have had a tough time financing 
sewage disposal and treatment plants, 
proved by the demand for participation 
in the 1956 Water Pollution Control Act. 
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Thus action to develop a wise water 
policy is imperative from several major 
standpoints. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Bill 
Becker’s article on the Times survey be 
printed in the Recorp, together with an 
earlier article written by Mr. Lewis C. 
French published in the June 24, 1956, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal on this 
same problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 7, 1957] 


WATER SHORTAGE—SEVEN STATES ENDURE 
SEVERE  SCARCITY—GREAT PLAINS AND 
SOUTHWEST AREAS ARE HIT HARDEST BY PRO- 
LONGED DrROUGHT—DISTRIBUTION Is LaG- 
GInc—DirtTy STREAMS ALSO POSING A SERI- 
ous PROBLEM FOR THE MORE FAVORED 
SECTIONS 

(By Bill Becker) 

The American dream of unlimited expan- 
sion soon may face a test by water. 

For three D’s—drought, distribution, and 
dirty streams—spell a possible dead end for 
continued growth of industries and cities, as 
well as potential disaster for farmlands, ac- 
cording to a survey by the New York Times. 

Basically, the survey shows the water 
shortage is severe only in seven drought- 
ridden States in the Great Plains and South- 
west. But it also reveals that inadequate 
distribution facilities and pollution are nag- 
ging at laggard communities in more favored 
areas. 

The central fact produced by the survey is 
this: 

No longer can 170 million Americans— 
destined to become 200 million by 1975—take 
for granted that ample water supplies will be 
available wherever and whenever desired. 

Already many experts doubt that industry 
can continue to follow the flow of population 
to some areas of the West. An increasing 
number of engineers, geologists, conserva- 
tionists, industrial leaders, and even more 
realistic city officials, have sounded a go slow 
for certain industries seeking new plant sites. 


THREAT TO GROWING CITIES 


The prolonged drought, assuredly a blight 
for the farmer, poses a threat perhaps equally 
serious to such cities as Denver, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Phoenix—unless heavy rains re- 
plenish stores. 

Dwindling, souring water supplies mock 
the industrial-expansion hopes of these 
growing cities. For some communities of 
the arid Midwest and Southwest the query 
may be broadened: Can they get enough 
water to hold the people they already have? 

The geologists agree with the poet: Water 
is everywhere. But in the dry Southwest it 
lies several hundred feet under ground in 
places. Amarillo, Tex., one expert says, 
“doesn’t have a water supply—it has a water 
mine.” 

If the drought extends 5 years more one- 
fourth of the Nation will face chronic short- 
ages or poor-quality water, geologists predict. 
While studies show that the Nation uses only 
about 15 percent of the water available, with- 
drawal has exceeded average net supply in 
recent years not only in drought areas but 
also in such moist sections as northern New 
Jersey and northeastern Ohio. 


INDUSTRY MAY HOLD KEY 


Industry, it is felt by some, may hold the 
key to solving the dual problem of western 
shortages and eastern pollution. There are 
planners who believe that, wet years or dry, 
certain industries could make better use of 
western water than has large-scale crop 
irrigation. 

And long-range viewers insist that eastern 
industrial plants, for their own welfare as 
well as public health, must develop addi- 
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tional means for reusing water and purifying 
it on return to public sources. 

Plans for the long haul are beginning to 
come off the drawing boards. Spectacular 
projects in California, the Columbia River 
Basin, metropolitan New York and Boston 
point the way for American cities to meet 
their water needs in 1975 and beyond. 

Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
and his aides have on several occasions pic- 
tured a national network of water pipelines 
by 1975. The Federal Government has yet 
to construct a foot of such a network. How- 
ever, the thought is indicative of what is 
going on in the minds of many planners. 

Drought sufferers in the Southwest are 
beginning to speculate about long-distance 
water-piping. «One proponent, a Texan, sug- 
gested pipelines from the Great Lakes. 

Plans also have been advanced for pipe- 
lines from Lake Erie to serve most of north- 
ern Ohio. The first step is a preliminary sur- 
vey—sponsored by the Lake Erie Watershed 
Conservation Foundation—of eight counties, 
highly industrialized and containing a third 
of the State’s population. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BILLION GALLONS A DAY 


By 1975, the Nation—already using 250 
billion gallons of water at a cost $8 million 
a day—will be using 450 billion gallons daily. 
That will be 10 times as much as our grand- 
fathers used in 1900. Industrial use is ex- 
pected to provide most of the rise, but much 
will come from the gadget-loving public's 
increasing reliance on automatic clothes- 
and dish-washers, garbage disposals, and air 
conditioning. 

Impounding and squeezing the maximum 
potential out of precipitation is basic to any 
long-range plan. The country as a whole— 
although most of the West will not believe 
this—is getting enough rain, an average of 
30 inches a year. But 70 percent—all but 8 
inches—literally goes down the drain, either 
down streams into oceans, or back into the 
air through evaporation. 

A smattering of figures shows the disparity 
in precipitation and water use between the 
arid and humid areas of the Nation: 

Seventeen Western and Great Plains 
States, most of which get only from 12 to 
25 inches annually, use roughly 85 percent 
of their water for irrigating crops. Industry 
takes about 12 percent; public supply for the 
region’s 42 million residents, about 3 percent. 

Thirty-one States in the Midwest, South, 
and East, which average from 33 to 60 inches, 
use 89 percent for industry, 10 percent for 
public supply for 128 million people, and 
only 1 percent for irrigation. 

Overall nationally, industry uses 47 per- 
cent, irrigation 45 percent and public supply 
8 percent. The trend toward industry will 
continue, according to the President’s Mate- 
rials Policy Commission and the American 
Water Works Association. By 1975 industry 
may use two-thirds of all our water. 


NEW SOURCES SOUGHT 


That is why, to get their share of projected 
industrial growth, city fathers in the West 
are scurrying for new sources of water sup- 
ply. With wells sinking and reservoir stocks 
at record lows—and runoff hopes rising only 
in Denver—the economic outlook for cities 
in the arid zone is somewhat beclouded. 

The drought—‘“1 of the 3 worst in 600 
years,” according to A. Nelson Sayre of the 
United States Geological Survey—is putting 
the Dust Bowl of the 1930’s in the shade. 
Rainfall has been deficient throughout the 
Southwest generally since 1948, in some 
places since 1942. 

Mr. Sayre and several consulting engineers 
say many industries are taking a long, hard 
second look at the western water situation. 
One New York engineer who helped a plastics 
manufacturer pick out a site for a pilot 
plant in northwestern Colorado is not sure 
Whether it ever will be more than that. 
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Among other industries that may have to 
reassess their expansion plans, engineers in- 
dicate, are chemical, steel, paper and oil. 

Cost will be another factor. In general, 
Western water rates are higher. Basic rates 
for 1,000 cubic feet run $2 to $3 in Dallas, 
Denver, Phoenix and Oklahoma City, as com- 
pared with 97 cents in Philadelphia, $1.23 
in New Orleans and $1.50 in New York. 

Secretary Seaton, however, foresees “‘rea- 
sonable industrial expansion in the next 20 
years” in the Southwest if 4 steps are fol- 
lowed: 

1. Construction of more facilities to reg- 
ulate water now going to waste. 

2. Revision of industrial processes to re- 
duce water use, Mr. Seaton cites the example 
of Kaiser Steel Oorp. plant at Fontana, Calif., 
which uses far less water than steel plants 
in the East. 

3. Reduction of pollution to enable more 
reuse of water. 

4. Industries buying up irrigation water 
rights, which in the West are usually tied 
in with property by law. 

SERIOUS IN SEVEN STATES 

In at least 7 of the 17 Western and Great 
Plains States, the community water prob- 
lem can be described as serious to acute. The 
States are Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Oklahoma and Kansas. 

It is rated fair to moderately serious in 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

The situation is generally good in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Nowhere has the water pinch been more 
deep seated than Texas. The Dallas-Fort 
Worth picture is typical. oe 

Last year, driest ir. Dallas’ history, saw the 
city’s water consumption jump to more 
‘han 34 billion gallons. Unless recent rains 
continue, it is estimated that the city’s res- 
ervoirs by June may hold only 7 billion 
g:lions; drinking water will be saltier than 


ever and lawn sprinkling will be out of the 


question. 


[From the Milwaukee Joyrnal of June 24, 
1956} 

Mipwest STaTes SEEK Mopern Water Laws— 
Surveys INDICATE THAT PRESENT REGULA- 
TIONS OFTEN WERE DRAFTED IN LOGGING 
Days 


(By Lewis C. French) 

Green Bay, Wis.—Because of the short- 
age of usable water, five Midwestern States— 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Michigan—are making intensive surveys of 
water supply and demand preparatory to re- 
writing their water laws. 

Even growing communities like Green Bay 
and Milwaukee, blessed with an abundance 
of nearby fresh water, run into water short- 
ages. Here in Green Bay, as engineers hurry 
along a costly aqueduct, the city has banned 
sprinkling and ‘use of water to wash cars. 

Even Great Lakes port cities are becoming 
aware of the sad plight that “you never miss 
the water ‘til the well runs dry.” 

Actually, the well has not run dry, ac- 
cording to engineers and public health 
authorities. Instead, municipalities have 
failed to keep pace with the constantly in- 
creased demand for clean water. 


SHORTAGE CALLED STUPIDITY 


“It is stupid that any city having such 
a precious asset as Lake Michigan or Lake 
Superior should run short of water,” said 
one Indiana public official at the annual 
meeting here of the Central States Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Association. “If we 
are going to meet future increased’ water 
needs, two things must happen: We must 
stop pollution and do a better job of treat- 
ing water supplies so they can be reused, 
then make certain by legislation that every- 
one has a fair share of the supplies.” 

Legislative committees of the various 
States are taking a close look at both the 
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eurface and underground water supplies, 
measuring the needs for increased household 
use, for industry, and for farm irrigation. 
They also have an eye on the recreation 
value of the surface waters. 

STATE PROBLEMS STUDIED 


Here in Wisconsin, the natural resources 
committee, with Governor Kohler as chair- 
man, is compiling a list of water problems 
for the legislative council for presentation 
to the next legislature. 

“We are going to have to change provisions 
in the present water laws, and clarify con- 
troversial issues,” says O. J. Muegge, State 
sanitary engineer. 

Wisconsin's present water laws trace back 
mainly to logging and sawmill days, when 
any stream floating a log was deemed navi- 
gable water and a public highway for trans- 
porting logs to mills. 

This natural resource committee has been 
besieged from all sides for special consid- 
eration. Utilities want water for power. 
Communities want it for household use and 
perhaps a swimming pool. Industries are 
making a pitch for more and more. And 
the farmers, especially the commercial po- 
tato growers, want more for irrigation. 

Under present Wisconsin water regulations 
on the precious underground water perco- 
lating through lime rock in most of the 
State, the State board of health requires a 
permit for pumping more than 100,000 gal- 
lons a day. 

This provision was predicated on the need 
to protect municipal supplies. But the drain 
on subterranean waters has been so great 
that many cities are running short of arte- 
sian-well supplies. With water levels drop- 
ping deeper and deeper, the State board of 
health is urging revision of the regulations. 


WANTS TERM CLEAR 


Now it proposes that permits be required 
by large-volume pumping not only to pro- 
tect the “vital municipal supplies but also 
to protect the rights of other well owners. 
When one large Milwaukee brewer began 
pumping at high volume from a new big 
well, water levels of another manufacturing 
plant 7 miles away dropped 75 feet within 
afew hours. The State proposes strict laws 
to prevent anyone from hogging the sup- 
ply. 
And the State wants to clarify just what 
a well is. In the central Wisconsin area, 
where water is close to the surface, it has 
been common practice to dig a pit and pump 
without restriction. The State board of 
health would like to have any way of get- 
ting underground water to the surface for 
private or public use legally defined as a 
well and subject to State control. 

Wisconsin has run into another pollution 
snarl. Having achieved the best record of 
any State in abating pollution, the Wisconsin 
committee in charge of enforcement would 
welcome a little help from Uncle Sam along 
the Mississippi River. 

There has been trouble on Lake Pepin, 
part of the river with towboats pumping 
their oily and messy bilge and ballast water 
into the lake. This is termed a definite 
hazard. 

GET ONLY BRUSHOFF 


“Federal authorities could help with 
proper control of the interstate ta- 
tion mediums, such as the barge lines and 
lake boats,’’ says Theodore Wisniewski, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin committee on water 
pollution. “But when we write a complaint 
to Army engineers in charge of the Missis- 
7 locks and traffic, we just get the brush- 

Other States are just as actively propos- 
ing modernized water laws. Illinois has 
named a legislative commission to make a 
study of the water .problems to report to 
the January session of the legislature, says 
A. P. Troemper, sanitary engineer of the 
Illinois Department of Health. 
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“Illinois has two big problems,” accordins 
to Troemper, a vice president of the assoc). 
ation of engineers and technicians who ry, 
municipal water works and treatment plants 
“First there is metropolitan Chicago anq its 
fringe areas. Lake Michigan furnishes a 
sure supply of water so long as it is protected 
from pollution. But downstate we have 
drought and lowering underground water 
levels.” 

RESERVOIRS IN INDIANA 

Downstate Indiana, not having many 
rivers or lakes, is building a series of reser. 
voirs to retain the winter snows and rains 
and curb floods. These reservoirs are useq 
for filgration plant water supplies and their 
seepage recharges well supplies. 

“If southern Indiana only had that Lake 
Michigan we woud think for sure we were 
in the Garden of Eden,” said one engineer. 

Indiana also is making a survey of the 
amount of water used for farm irrigation. 

Minnesota, under legislation passed in 
1955, has a commission surveying water sup- 
plies, said Harvey G. Rogers, of the Minne- 
sota Board of Health. 

“As in Wisconsin, my State has plenty of 
water, providing we protect it,” said Rogers, 
naming cold Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi River, plus smaller lakes and rivers, 


Presidential Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by George So- 
kolsky, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of 
February 28, 1957, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE 
(By George Sokoisky) 

The first task of a President is to be sure 
that he is well serviced. Obviously it would 
have been impossible for President Eisen- 
hower to have delivered his speech on the 
problems of Israel had he been adequately 
serviced, for the essential proposition of 
that speech was an untenable one, namely, 
that although Soviet Russia committed in- 
ternational crimes, nothing can be done 
about Soviet .Russia because of the enor- 
mous size and power of that country and 
because Russia the veto in the 
Security Council, Nevertheless it is possi- 
ble to punish a country which is smaller 
and less powerful than Soviet Russia and 
which does not possess the power of veto 
in the Security Council. These are the 
President's exact words: 

“No one deplores more than I the fact 
that the Soviet Ynion ignores the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. Also, no nation 
is more vigorous than is the United States 
in seeking to exert moral pressure against 
the Soviet Union, which by reason of its size 
and power,and by reason of its veto in the 
Security Council, is relatively impervious to 
other types of sanction. 

“The Uni States and other free na- 
tions are clear by every means at 
their command the evil of Soviet conduct in 
Hungary. It would be, indeed, a sad day 
if the United States ever felt that it had 
to subject Israel to the same type of moral 
pressure as is being applied to the Soviet 
Union.” 


On February 21, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Maxwell Rabb, Secretary to 
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the Cabinet met with eight citizens who are 
influential Jews, at the request of the White 
House. A press story was given out sug- 
gesting that a distinction was being made be- 
tween Zionists and non-Zionists and giving 
the impression that the eight were non- 
zionists, which happened not to be true. 
All of them are distinguished for their serv- 
ices to Israel, particularly in the matter of 
fund raising and the sale of Israel bonds in 
this country. Again, there was evidence of 
poor service and inaccurate information to 
the President. 

It was suggested in the news stories that 
were given out that these gentlemen would 
be primed to bring pressure on Israel, which 
they could not do. The word “pressure” 
was toned down in subsequent releases to the 
press. The gentlemen were embarrassed by 
the entire proceedings and gave out their 
own interviews which clearly indicated that 
they would continue to raise funds for Israel, 
John Foster Dulles and Maxwell Rabb not- 
withstanding. 

Another instance of bad servicing is un- 
doubtedly the witnessing of Henry Byroade 
before the Senate committees studying the 
middile-eastern proposals of the President. 
Byroade is a State Department perennial 
who went with Gen. George Marshall to 
China as an expert and so expertized that 
General Marshall has since been in a di- 
lemma to explain how it happened that a 
long truce he advocated benefited the Chi- 
nese Reds. Then Byroade was taken off the 
Far East and eventually landed in Egypt 
where he should have known that Nasser had 
made a separate deal with the Russians to 
exchange arms for cotton and where he 
should have known that Nasser planned to 
seize the Suez Canal. 

When he appeared before the Senate com- 
mittees as an expert witness, Byroade 
seemed, to some Senators, to hold the view 
that the United States should finance Egypt 
so that that country can buy more arms 
from Soviet Russia. It sounds queer as one 
says it, but some of the Senators gathered 
that impression. 

The President of the United States has an 
exceedingly difficult position and when he 
is inadequately serviced, errors are made 
which often are of such a magnitude that 
they never can be corrected. The President 
should have carefully gathered and evalu- 
ated data from which the fat of emotional- 
ism and prejudice has been cut away. No 
other man presently such powers as 
the President of the United States and there- 
fore no other man can make such monu- 
mental mistakes. 

The $72 billion budget, which if everything 
were included would come closer to $100 bil- 
lion is an error of judgment which even Mr. 
Eisenhower's Secretary of the Treasury and 
friend, George Humphrey, had to denounce. 
That budget can probably be cut by $7 billion 
but the way it stands, it makes peace more 
devastating than war. 





The Late Alvin F. Weichel 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Thursday, January 24, 1957 


_ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
wish to join with my colleagues from 
and the other Members of the 
in paying tribute to my. good 
i 


Lal 


former associate in the Con- 
vin F. Weichel, whose recent 
has been a great personal loss to 


g 
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all of us as well as to the State of Ohio 
and the Nation generally. 

Al Weichel, as we called him, was a 
hard-working, sincere, and able repre- 
sentative of the people in the Congress 
of the United States. Before coming to 
Washington, he had established him- 
self as one of the outstanding attorneys 
at law of our State. He was honest and 
conscientious; and, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, he helped guide through 
the Congress many important pieces of 
legislation. He was especially interested 
in the welfare of shipping and commerce 
on the Great Lakes, and the people of 
that section of the United States and 
Canada owe him a debt of gratitude 
which can never be repaid. 

We shall miss Al Weichel, and we 
who served with him are better for hav- 
ing known him. He has left behind him 
the priceless heritage of a good name 
and to those of us who called him friend 
and colleague many precious memories. 





Federal Aid to Areas of Heavy 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Planning Association has recently 
published a report based on a study by 
William H. Mierhyk, director of busi- 
ness and economic research, Northeast- 
ern University, Boston. The report urges 
passage of an effective Federal program 
of aid to areas of heavy unemployment. 
Such a program has been presented to 
the Senate in S. 964. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Miernyk which are printed in 
chapter 8 of the report. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions were ofdered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The persistence of localized unemploy- 
ment in a rapidly expanding economy is a 
fairly recent phenomenon. Initially, it 
was hoped that this problem would solve 
itself through action initiated at the local 
level. More recently, however, there has 
been increasing recognition that localized 
unemployment is more than a local prob- 
lem. The author of a comprehensive study 
of economic growth has pointed out that 
barriers to growth in some areas will affect 
the economy’s overall rate of growth as 
well as its equilibrating tendencies. Some 
of our policymakers have now recognized 
that local areas will require financial and 
technical assistance if they are to participate 
fully in the benefits of our expanding econ- 
omy. 

The form which proposed aid to depressed 
areas would take is fully consistent with 
our present economic institutions and prac- 
tices. Government loans to private busi- 
ness have the sanction of past precedent. 
For some time the Government has made 
loans to private shipping companies on fa- 
vorable terms. For more than 20 years the 
Government, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, made loans to busi- 
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nesses to avert financial disaster. And when 
this Corporation expired in 1954, a Small 
Business Administration, with limited lend- 
ing powers, was established'in its place. 

Federal aid in the construction of public 
works has long been accepted as a proper 
function of Government. Billions of dol- 
lars aré spent annually in the construction 
of roads and other public facilities. The 
construction of public works in depressed 
areas, through loans and grants, would be 
in full accord with this program. Voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation would be 
an extension of public education,.and should 
be conducted through existing educational 
institutions. 

State and Federal agencies have been pro- 
viding technical assistance to individuals 
and business establishments for decades. 
The Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of 
Commerce, and numerous other agencies 
stand ready to serve the needs of farmers 
and businessmen with advice and technical 
assistance. None of the functions to be 
performed by Government in the proposals 
to aid depressed areas would be new. The 
only difference is that this assistance would 
be limited to specific areas. For this reason, 
some might raise the cry of special privilege 
or preferential treatment. 

Because of the general interdependence 
of all sectors of our economy, however, the 
effects of localized depression ramify far 
beyond the boundaries of the communities 
directly affected. When thousands of work- 
ers are idle and unproductive for extended 
periods of time, there is a cumulative effect 
upon our total output of goods and services. 
The loss of production at any moment may 
appear small when measured against our 
total realized output. Over a sufficiently 
long period of time, however, this loss could 
become considerable. Even more important, 
and more difficult to measure, are the losses 
in human values. We learned during the 
great depression that prolonged unemploy- 
ment has a serious psychological impact upon 
the individual who comes to feel that his 
productive services are not needed. This may 
be even more severe for the individual in a 
depressed area, since he constantly reads and 
hears about the economic expansion going on 
around him and his community. 

We have had a decade of experience with 
local efforts to eliminate persistent localized 
unemployment. There has been progress, 
particularly in some areas, but the problem 
has remained with us throughout several 
years of high-level employment in the Na- 
tion as a whole. The local leaders who have 
taken the initiative in the redevelopment of 
their communities deserve much praise. Ag- 
gressive, intelligent leadership will aways be 
required if this problem is to be solved. 
But community leaders should not stand 
alone. Their efforts are most likely to be 
rewarded if instead of vieWing depressed 
areas as a series of separate local problems 
we see them for what they are—parts of a 
national problem which will require a care- 
fully planned and well-coordinated program 
if it is to be solved. 





Our Ostrich China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of each week make it more plain that 
the time has come for our country to 
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adopt a realistic policy toward China. It 
seems to me that on this issue Secretary 
Dulles and the President are lagging be- 
hind the people. 

For obvious reasons most editors and 
politicians have been reluctant to tackle 
this problem. However, this week, in a 
bold editorial, the Washington Post took 
a hard look at our old policy and found it 
wanting. Reprinted below is this pro- 
vocative editorial: 

Our OstTrRICH CHINA POLICY 


It is too bad when Secretary Dulles and 
the administration have so many other for- 
eign issues to worry about, that China policy 
also must plague them. But that is the 
inevitable result of the administration’s 
adamant, and in this newspaper’s view in- 
defensible, stand against permitting Amer- 
ican news correspondents to report from 
Communist China. 

The episode invites new scrutiny of the 
whole range of policy toward China. Our 
diplomacy toward Peking is dominated by 
men who have a religious fervor about evil 
and who think in terms of absolutes. Not 
surprisingly, this has led to a sort of Walter 
Mitty approach based, not upon affairs as 
they are, but upon affairs as we might like 
to have them. 

Secretary Dulles views as “premature” the 
intimation by Chairman Green, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that the 
United States must sooner or, later consider 
recognition of Communist China. Perhaps 
it is. There is no question that the Chi- 
nese government is part of world commu- 
nism, that China joined in the still un- 
liquidated aggression in Korea which cost 
the lives of thousands of American young 
men, that she supplied the uprising in Indo- 
china, that she has engaged in barbaric 
treatment of prisoners (although barbarism 
is nothing new in China), and that she con- 
tinues to hold 10 Americans as captives. 

Yet it is worth looking at what the United 
States has or has not done to arrive at some 
peaceful accommodation with China. The 
negotiations at Geneva have been tedious, 
and the Chinese appear to have.reneged on a 
promise to release the prisoners promptly. 
But we set our face against the dispacth 
of correspondents whose reporting might 
hasten release of the prisoners. We use all 
our influence to keep China out of the United 
Nations, against the advice and conviction 
of our friends, and we attempt to persuade 
our allies not to trade with her. 

We cling to the championship of a gov- 
ernment on Formosa that daily proclaims its 
intention to return to the mainland and 
overthrow the Communist regime. We have 
spent*a sizable proportion of our military 
and economic aid in helping Chiang Kai- 
shek. There is little debate about the im- 
portance of defending Formosa itself; whom- 
ever it rightfully belongs to, it does not 
belong to the Communists. But scarcely any- 
one outside Formosa believes that Chiang 
has a chance to return to the mainland, or 
even that it necessarily would be a good 
thing if he could. To a large extent the Na- 
tionalist regime is built on a myth. There is 
a danger that as the years go by this govern- 
ment will atrophy and Formosa will merely 
be absorbed by the mainland (the Commu- 
nists already have offered Chiang a vice 
preidency). In that event we would again 
have acted as a supply sergeant for the Com- 
munists. 

Our Formosa doctrine, which was designed 
to deter Communist conquest, has left hazy 
the status of the Quemoy and Matsu Islands 
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on the doorstep to the mainland. Yet almost 
every day Chinese Nationalist pilots fly across 
the mainland in this area and engage in 
small hot war. Their planes are supplied by 
the United States and the pilots themselves 
are trained by American officers. It is incon- 
ceivable that their missions are undertaken 
without the acquiescence of American offi- 
cials. 

Thus the provocations are by no means all 
on one side. American policy is following a 
course very similar to that which prevailed 
toward Russia after World War I. The pat- 
terns set now may influence Chinese hos- 
tility for many years into the future. Un- 
happily, to much of the world the United 
States appears to be attempting to freeze 
relationships in an unreal status, to be stand- 
ing rigidly and blindly against change. No 
such policy has long succeeded, as we found 
out in the case of Russia. We shall have 
to live on the same planet with China 
whether we like it or not. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the policy of 
untouchability is that it frustrates knowl- 
edge of what is happening, of the failures as 
well as the claimed successes, in the most 
populous nation on earth. Inevitably China 
acts as a sort of magnet in Asia. The mag- 
netism is increased by the evidence that the 
Peiping government is charting its Own 
course and does not regard itself as sub- 
servient to Moscow. China’s influence also 
is strengthened by the reports that the Gov- 
ernment has given the 600 million people a 
new sense of importance and has made con- 
siderable economic advance. 

The trouble is that without broad report- 
ing of conditions in China there is no way 
adequately to present the other side of the 
picture—the shortfallings and regimentation 
in agriculture, the indignities of the police 
state, the appalling human cost of the Chi- 
nese experiment. Ignorance feeds the mag- 
netism. Among other things, it disadvan- 
tages. India, which is engaged in a titanic 
effort to raise living standards by free and 
democratic means, in the rivalry for the 
allegiance of Asia. 

This sort of head-in-the-sand policy is 
bound to lose, and the longer we stick to it 
the more we endanger our prestige and our 
stake in the Far East. Friendly relations 
and an overall settlement with Communist 
China may not be possible at this stage. But 
it is altogether possible to start bringing 
American policy back to reality. The first 
step is to end the artificial restrictions 
against coverage by American correspondents 
so that we and the free world may learn more 
of the actual situation in China. The. sec- 
ond is to practice our own preachments about 
universality in the United Nations and end 
the crusade to exclude Communist China— 
seeking at the same time to expand the num- 
ber of permanent seats on the Security 
Council and to obtain a separate seat in the 
Assembly for Formosa. 

Two quotations from a most interesting 
book published in 1950 are apposite: 

“Peace is not a static and stagnant con- 
dition of the world, but it can be, and should 
be, a condition of selective change. In the 
past, was partly a consequence of the 
fact that change was inevitable, and that, 
internationally, there were no means of 
change except war. 

“If the Communist government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China 
without serious domestic resistance, then it, 
too, should be admitted to the United Na- 
tions * * * if we want to have a world or- 
ganization, then, it should be representative 
of the world as it is.” 

The author was John Foster Dulles. 


. toward straightening things out. 


March 8 
Professional Baseball Is a Busines; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of March 3, 1957, pointing up the obvious 
fact that professional baseball is a busj- 
ness and should be placed in the same 
category of all other businesses within 
the purvue of our antitrust laws. I have 
introduced legislation to this effect. It 
is my opinion that the passage of my leg- 
islation would help to bring major league 
baseball to the west coast and other sec- 
tions of the country and would break up 
the unfair and monopolistic practices 
which have kept the game from truly 
becoming America’s national pastime. 

The editorial follows: 

SPortTs—BvutT BUSINESSES, Too 


Out of the confusion arising from the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decision that profes- 
sional football is a business, and hence sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws—while baseball is 
not—have come some proposals which would 
hardly inject consistency into a situation 
where consistency is needed. 

That the High Court’s two contrasting de- 
cisions regarding professional football and 
baseball create an anomaly can’t be denied. 

In the case of baseball, the Court looked 
right past the gate receipts, the costly tele- 
vision and radio rights, the tight contracts 
binding players and fixed its gaze on a 35- 
year-old decision written by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes holding that Congress didn’t 
intend to place baseball under the antitrust 
laws. Hence big-league baseball was—and 
is—legally, a sport. 

In the case of professional football, the 
Court last week looked stonily at the receipts, 
the players’ coniracts, and so on; and said 
it was a business. 

Now Congresman OrEN Harris, of Arkan- 
sas, a State which enjoys big-league football 
and baseball only by way of radio and TV, 
has come up with an idea scarcely conducive 
He would 
éxempt professional football, basketball, and 
hockey, as well as baseball, from the anti- 
trust laws. In other words, those four would 
be pure sports. 

Other bills, it is reassuring to note, are 
being proposed to-put professional baseball 
under the antitrust laws. 

Just why these professional sports should 
be called games, and by implication non- 
profit activities which should not be subject 
to regulation, is hard to understand when we 
think of other activities depending on spec- 
tators such as the movies and the theater. 

Since the so-called sports compete with 
the movies, for instance, why shouldn't the 
movies be freed from regulation? 

There is something to be said for the ob- 
jection of the pro football club owners that 
they are treated differently from the base- 
ball owners before the Court. A distinction 
exists in the original signing of players but 
it scarcely justifies calling.one a sport and 
the other a business. — 

But the complaint of George P. Marshall, 
owner of the Washington Redskins football 
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team, that the Court decision may result in 
millionaires taking over professional foot- 
pall will fatl to impress the average ticket- 
buyer. 

it has not been disclosed that any paupers 
are struggling along under the burdens of 
owning pro football clubs. Rather, with 
their ability to draft players without their 
consent, and to ship them from club to club 
like serfs, the owners sometimes resemble 
feudal barons. 

The answer to the anomaly resulting from 
the Supreme Court decision isn’t for Con- 
gftss to pass legislation holding that foot- 
pall, baseball, and the others are just games 
played for fun, while other activities depend- 
ing on spectators for profits are businesses. 
It isn’t for the legislators to close their eyes 
to the inescapable fact that. professional 
baseball and foot players can’t work 
where they want to, but are moved about 
like human chattels, even if well-paid ones. 

If Congress wants to end the confusion, 
and strike a healthy note of realism, it 
should start by recognizing the profitmaking 
motive in professional sports, and treating 
them as it does other enterprises that bid 
for public attendance. The effective way 
for Congress to do is to bring all of these 
professional sports under the regulatory 
provisions of the antitrust laws. 








Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 
SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays}. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was interesting to note after the bi- 
partisan approach by the Democratic 
leader that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] tried to take credit for the 
administration for what has happened 
in the Near East. If you can believe 
what you read in the papers, the reason 
we have the situation we have in the 
Near East is Because the Democratic 
leaders who were down at the White 
House, when Mr. Vorys suggested send- 
ing a resolution up hete, saying that the 
Congress would approve sanctions on 
Israel, told the President, “Do not send 
that up to this House.” What happened? 
The Arab nations finally decided they 
were going to have to do business on a 
decent basis. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No; I will not 
yield. 

They finally decided they would have 
to do business on a decent basis. But 
the thing that perplexes me and per- 
plexes a lot of people in this country is, 
Why has this administration hounded— 
and I use the word advisedly—hounded 
Israel, a little nation of 2 million people, 
to get out of Egypt, yet has turned her 
back on the atrocities committed by the 
Russians in Hungary and tried to salve 
our conscience by sending a little bit 
of bread and some bandages to the Hun- 
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garians. If that is not a double moral 
standard, then I do not know one. 
About the only other thing I can suggest 
to amend this resolution, if we could 
amend it, would be to put some funds in 
to give Mr. Dulles an umbrella to carry 
a la Chamberlain at Munich when he 
goes out to spend the $200 million to 
bribe the Arab dictators. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 





Department of Agriculture Subsidies 
Are Scuttling Waterfowl 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


“Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the outstanding papers presented at the 
North American Wildlife Conference, 
just concluded here, was one by Dr. J. H. 
Shaeffer, of Parker, S. Dak., chairman of 
the North and South Dakota Emergency 
Committee. 

The title tells the story: “Department 
of Agriculture Drainage Subsidies Are 
Scuttling Waterfowl.” 

Dr. Shaeffer says waterfowl are mak- 
ing their last stand in the United States; 
that unwise drainage programs, if con- 
tinued, will surely spell the end of wild- 
fowling as we know it today. 

He calls attention to a contradictory 
Situation in Agriculture Department 
policy—a situation which, if corrected, 
would be beneficial to our farmers, our 
duck “hunters, and to those who will 
come after us. 

Because this situation apparently can 
only be corrected in Congress, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing paper by Dr. Shaeffer: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DRAINAGE SUB- 
SIDIES ARE SCUTTLING WATERFOWL 

(By Dr. J. H. Shaeffer, Parker, S. Dak., chair- 

man, North and South Dakota. Emergency 

Conservation Committee, at the 22d North 

American Wildlife Conference, March 4, 5, 

6, 1957, Washington, D. C. 

Production of waterfowl in the United 
States has received many setbacks. As the 
industrial revolution progressed, highway 
and municipal development and drainage 
programs destroyed much of waterfowl’s an- 
cestral breeding grounds. By the turn of the 
cehtury this country’s principal duck-pro- 
duction habitat has been confined to the 
Midwestern States of Iowa, North.and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Montana. 
The first blow to waterfowl in recent times 
occurred in Iowa’s once-famed pothole coun- 
try. Habitat estimated to have produced 
between 4 million and 5 million ducks an- 
nually was nearly obliterated by privately 
financed drainage programs. Federal sub- 
sidies for drainage finished the job, and 
Iowa’s contribution to annual production 
declined to a negligible 3,000 to 5,000 ducks. 

Since wet-land habitat in both Nebraska 
and Montana was limited, the salvation of 
this country’s waterfowl became largely de- 
pendént upon breeding areas in the prairie 
pothole region of North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota, an area, which, today, ac- 
counts for approximately 75 percent of the 
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total United States duck production. Make 
no mistake about it, the ability of waterfowl 
to perpetuate shootable populations had 
been placed under severe handicap by nearly 
a century of wetland despoilation. It soon 
became evident that the combination of 
drainage, together with greatly increased 
hunting pressure, called for drastic action 
if we were to continue to hunt ducks. Bag 
limits and length of seasons were slashed— 
with no small amount of protest from the 
hunting public. Some complained that 
these stringent measures were unnecessary, 
that Canada, the horn of plenty, could pro- 
duce all the ducks we needed. What these 
people failed to realize was that the same 
forces which had destroyed much of our 
waterfowl potential here were likewise cause 
for alarm in Canada. Most people, however, 
went along with the added restrictions and 
we have been able to salvage a portion of our 
once countless numbers of waterfowl. 

In light of these events, we are acutely 
aware that unwise drainage programs, if con- 
tinued, will surely spell the end to wildfowl- 
ing as we know it today. Waterfowl are 
making their last stand in the United States. 
Their ability to perpetuste a shootable sur- 
plus throughout this country will be invali- 
dated by any further reduction of breeding 
habitat in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota. Yet, with full knowledge of the 
consequences to our waterfowl resources, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
continues to encourage a subsidized drain- 
age program in this vital area, under the 
guise of soil and water conservation. Fur- 
thermore, agencies of this Department have 
not only accelerated subsidized drainage in 
recent years, but to save this phase of their 
program, have sabotaged wetland restoration 
provisions of the Soil Bank Act, in direct 
contradiction to the expressed wish of 
Congress. 

I am fully aware that this is a strong ind- 
dictment. Yet, these conclusions are sup- 
ported by extensive investigation conducted 
by the North and South Dakota emergency 
conservation committee. For those of you 
who may be unfamiliar with the activities of 
this committee, a brief explanation is in 
order. The committee was activated about 
a year ago at the request of the North and 
South Dakota wildlife federations. Mem- 
bers of both State organizations had become 
alarmed about the effect of drainage which 
was causing drastic reduction of water sup- 
plies in the two Dakotas and western Min- 
nesota. Frankly, we were primarily con- 
cerned with the threat of promiscuous drain- 
age to our agricultural economy. Yet, we 
recognized that drainage was not merely a 
local problem. Soil, water, and wildlife re- 
sources of national importance were being 
destroyed, and as such, concerned the entire 
country. 

Since the Agriculture Department had 
shown callous disregard for the facts as pre- 
sented time and again by national conserva- 
tion organizations, we decided to place these 
facts before a public board of review, com- 
prised of those who stood the most to lose— 
the people of this country. Our objective 
was to foster public support for a national 
water development and protection program 
wherein the needs of various resources de- 
pendent upon water could best be served. 
This was not an idea which originated with 
this committee. Congress, some time ago, 
recognized the need for such a policy, when 
it put into operation its “multiple use” pro- 
gram for river basin development. This 
program called for treatment of water-de- 
pendent resources in accordance with the 
greatest public need. The committee be- 
lieved that the single-purpose drainage pol- 
icy of the Agriculture Department showed 
disregard not only for Congress, but the pub- 
lic need as well. Periodic newsletters con- 
taining the results of our investigations were 
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transmitted to State conservation depart- 
ment, State presidents affiliated with the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and Izaak Walton 
League of America, national farm organiza- 
tions, and over 200 major newspapers from 
one end of the country to the other. The 
committee was well pleased with results and 
felt that their effort had played at least a 
small part in focusing attention on a matter 
which was most deserving of public scrutiny. 

For reasons of brevity, I shall refer mainly 
to committee investigations in South Da- 
kota. Please bear in mind, however, that 
our findings in South Dakota are not unique. 
Administration of drainage programs in 
North Dakota and Minnesota are strikingly 
similar. 

Subsidized drainage was introduced into 
this 3-State area in 1943, for the purpose of 
stimulating agricultural production to aid in 
the war effort. From 1944 to 1949, the agri- 
cultural conservation program service in 
South Dakota expended approximately $500,- 
©00 for drainage payments, exclusive of the 
cost of free engineering assistance rendered 
by the Soil Conservation Service. By 1946, 
supply of basic agricultural crops was out- 
stripping demand, and by 1949, both farmers 
and the Government were in serious trouble, 
as a result of this overproduction. 

An imperiled farm economy obviously 
called for immediate curtailment of produc- 
tion, together with elimination of drainage 
subsidies. Yet, drainage subsidies were not 
only retained, their use was accelerated. 
From 1949 to 1954, nearly $1,200,000 was ex- 
pended for drainage by the South Dakota 
ACPS. The inevitable results are now appar- 
ent. ACPS and SCS encouragement for the 
use of financial and free engineering assist- 
ance has aggravated the serious problem of 
unwanted agricultural surpluses, caused tre- 
mendous loss of water which is vitally im- 
portant to the future agricultural economy of 
this semiarid region, and has destroyed a 
substantial portion of the last remaining 
waterfowl-breeding habitat of consequence 
in the United States. 

To recapitulate, here are the committee’s 
findings: 

1. Because of improper timing, drainage 
subsidies appeared to have had little, if any, 
value in helping to sustain the war effort. 

2. Drainage subsidies continue to contrib- 
ute to present-day surplus problems. 

3. Drainage subsidies have resulted in the 
effective obliteration of over 1 million acres 
of nationally important waterfowl-breeding 
habitat in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, and, if continued according to 
Department of Agriculture plans, will soon 
destroy the remaining wetlands. 

4. The committee was unable to ascertain 
any logical reason for continuance of drain- 
age subsidies in the prairie pothole region. 

These facts are a matter of public record 
and are well known to the Agriculture De- 
partment. A committee, composed of the 
game directors of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota, officers of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, with the chairman of 
the North and South Dakota Emergency 
Conservation Committee, after many weeks 
of negotiations, secured an audience with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in September 1956. 
It had been apparent that previous resolu- 
tions and statements concerning subsidized 
drainage had never been called to the per- 
sonal attention of the Secretary. Case his- 
tories and photographic evidence were pre- 
sented to the Secretary, showing many in- 
stances of drainage projects contrary to the 
regulations as provided by Congress. Al- 
though this committee received a fair and 
courteous hearing, no definite statement in- 
dicating a change in policy has been forth- 
coming from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Why then does the ACPS insist upon con- 
tinuing its subsidized drainage program? 
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The Emergency Conservation Committee be- 
lieves that the South Dakota ACPS annual 
report for 1954 reveals the main reason for 
continuing drainage subsidies is this agency’s 
desire to spend all its appropriations. This 
report states: “Although it is true that over 
$1 million of South Dakota’s budget was 
turned back to the Federal treasury unused 
* * * it is the feeling of the State com- 
mitee that the 1954 program was a successful 
one as far as accomplishment of true conser- 
vation is concerned. Some county commit- 
tees were too conservative in making com- 
mitments for practice approvals and this may 
have discouraged farmers from carrying out 
proposed projects in some cases. This is a 
difficulty which can easily be overcome in 
the future.” Analysis shows. that the 1954 
ACPS appropriation for South Dakota was 
approximately $3,600,000, of which over $1 
million was returned to the treasury in un- 
expended funds. No such difficulty (as pre- 
dicted by the ACPS) was experienced in 1955. 
Of appropriations totaling approximately 
$4,700,000 during this latter year, only 
about $400,000 had to be returned to the 
public coffers. The Emergency Conservation 
Committee’s opinion as to the reason for 
continued drainage subsidies or, for that 
matter, any other unwarranted subsidy, can 
be summed up by a statement included in 
@ news release published in June of 1956: 
“The Agricultural Department formerly ad- 
vocated the control of water at its source. 
These earlier guiding principles were ‘Hold 
water on the land where it falls’ and ‘Make 
water walk—not run—downhill.’ Obviously 
drainage policies no longer follow these basic 
soil and water conservation principles which 
apparently have been sacrificed in order to 
further the expansion of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service.” 

There now appears to be tremendous pub- 
lic interest in programs designed to regain 
our once important waterfowl heritage. 
Conservationists, and this term includes not 
merely a select few, but everyone who be- 
lieves in the wise use of our natural re- 
sources for the greatest public good, looked 
to the soil bank to help solve many prob- 
lems which have resulted from subsidizing 
drainage programs. While the Soil Bank 
Act of 1956 is primarily directed towards 
ultimate reduction of surplus agricultural 
crops, this legislation also carries a clear 
mandate for the protection and conserva- 
tion of wildlife values. Conservation organ- 
izations whose efforts gave great impetus to 
the passage of this bill were encouraged by 
the initial action of the Agricultural De- 
partment which administers the program. 
While this agency failed to publicize the 
wildlife benefits made possible by the en- 
abling legislation, it, nevertheless, developed 
regulations which, if properly administered, 
would go a long way towards restoring vital 
waterfowl breeding habitat. Practice G-2 
for example, which authorized the restora- 
tion of previously drained land to its original 
condition, would not only be of inestimable 
value to breeding waterfowl but also would 
tend to “bank” important soil and water re- 
sources until needed. 

An examination of last year’s record will 
illustrate what may be expected from the 
soil-bank program in the way of considera- 
tion for wildlife. Seemingly taking a cue 
from national policies of the Department of 
Agriculture to disregard initiation of wild- 
life benefits, some State ACPS committees 
mace the arbitrary determination that all 
money expended for drainage would have to 
be repaid before farmers could participate in 
benefits from practice G-2. This attempt 
to scuttle the restoration of wetlands was 
viewed with alarm by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at their recent meeting in 
Toronto. Subsequent inquiry by this or- 
ganization revealed that this action to re- 
strict the restoration of wetlands was con- 
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trary to the national policy of he Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. This revelation of na. 
tional policy presented a problem. It ;; 
clear that the ACPS administrators, who haq 
gone to great lengths to popularize subgj-_ 


dized drainage, hoped that their move t, 
block any extensive use of practice G_9 
would go unchallenged. They recognizeg 
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that the ACPS and SCS could not long 
dure the public protest which was certain 
occur with the continuation of two sup. 
sidized programs which were diametrically 
opposed. 

These agencies have known for severa) 
years that their drainage operations have 
been highly detrimental to the Nation's 
waterfowl resources. Moreover, in many 
cases, they have not served the best interests 
of agriculture. To turn about and encourage 
the restoration of some of these same wet- 
lands, drained under past programs, would 
be an indirect admission that their previous 
attempts at draimage were wrong. Un- 
daunted by initial failure to play down the 
wildlife provisions of the soil-bank program, 
and in particular, G—2, another, more subtle, 
approach was employed. For years, the 
Agricultural Department with its unlimited 
facilities, had fostered the idea that the Soi! 
Conservation Service was the primary wild- 
life conservation agency in the land, that this 
agency sponsored more genuine conservation 
than the combined efforts of all State con- 
servation departments, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The facts, of course, prove 
otherwise. Basically, the SCS is a farm 
planning organization interested mainly in 
agricultural capabilities. As such, it should 
be recognized that any wildlife benefits are 
purely incidental and secondary to its farm 
planning activities. For example, smal! dams 
constructed for livestock watering in the west 
river country of North and South Dakota 
have created waterfowl nesting habitat, but 
these areas cannot make up the production 
loss from natural breeding areas destroyed 
by drainage in the eastern part of these 
States. 

Supported by the belief that the SCS 
would be acceptable in view of the favorable 
publicity received, the ACPS appointed this 
agency to administer the wildlife practices 
of the soil bank program. Perhaps this 
action would have passed unnoticed had the 
SCS sufficient qualified personnel to carry 
out the program. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the SCS has only one biologist in 
each of the States of North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Presumably the 
solitary biologist in each of these States will 
eventually work out a program to be ad- 
ministered by work unit conservationists— 
the same people who have been instrumental 
in encouraging the drainage program. If 
this happens, it is clear that the ACPS and 
SCS will have successfully blocked any ex- 
tensive use of practice G-2 for the restora- 
tion of areas previously obliterated under 
the drainage program. The Agriculture De- 
partment pleads that this program cannot 
effectively be administered by any organ- 
ization outside their jurisdiction. However, 
this attitude is not consistent. The United 
States Forest Service realistically faced their 
personnel shortage in South Dakota and 
delegated authority for administering the 
forestry practices of the soil bank to the 
forestry division of the department of game, 
fish and parks. The SCS has the same op- 
tion as the Forest Service—but to make the 
department resopnsible for the wildlife 
practices would have serious consequences 
to subsidized drainage. 

This, ACPS and SCS attempts to retain 
subsidized portends the failure of 
wildlife practices of the soil bank program. 
It becomes clearly evident, therefore, that 
the ACPS, and SCS, who have merely given 
lip service to the cause of wildlife conserva- 
tion, are directly responsible for the decline 
of this Nation’s waterfowl resources. Y¢t, 
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in the final analysis, the individual and 
collective membership of national conserva- 
tion organizations bear a share of this blame 
for permitting subsidized drainage to con- 
tinue as @ part of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s program. this fact, 
we must redouble our efforts to eliminate 
this practice. It is mow apparent that the 
ACPS does not intend to recognize the status 
of waterfowl, but plans to continue its pro- 
gram of us drainage in the three 
waterfowl-producing States, where areas, in 
many instances, are suffering from the worst 
drought in 25 years. In the stricken areas 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota, the Agricul- 
ture Department must answer to future 
generations, not only for the loss of our 
waterfowl breeding grounds, but explain the 
destruction of water tables in an area that 
only receives enough rainfall in normal years 
to produce a crop. 

It is not unusual in the history of these 
United States. to discover that top officials 
in Government have made serious errors in 
judgment. To maintain a policy that is not 
in the best interest of ‘all the people is 
foreign to our way of life. Many local ACPS 
committees and SCS personnel would wel- 
come the elimination of’ subsidized drainage 
pecause they realize their administrative 
responsibility in connection with this prac- 
tice has often been contrary to proper water 
utilization, 

If necessary, a congressional investiga” 
should be initiated which will pave the way 
for the passage of adequate legislation to pre- 
serve important wet lands. Such legislation 
is vitally important and basic to any for- 
ward-looking program for the preservation 
of our waterfowl heritage. With subsidized 
drainage eliminated, appropriate State and 
Federal conservation agencies should inves- 
tigate the possibilities of public stewardship 
of important waterfowl breeding habitat. 

It would then be possible, for complete 
cooperation among the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, State and Federal wildlife agencies, 
and conservation organizations, to effect a 
constructive program of water development 
and protection for the benefit of all our 
people. Only through such cooperation can 
we hope to stabilize our agricultural econ- 
omy and preserve our great national water- 
fowl heritage. 

It appears at this time that our hope for 
relief is the Congress of the United States. 
We can prevent this national catastrophe, 
if we care enough: 





Some More on What the State Department 
Does Not Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
the following excerpt from Drew Pear- 
son’s syndicated column of March 7, 
me a 
e : 

THE WASHINGTON ~MERRy-Go-RounD—TUNI- 
SIA PREMIER STRANGER HERE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The State deftly censored it from the rec- 
ord to the press, but Ambassador 
Henry admitted to Senators to re- 





cently that he never heard of one of Ameri- 
ca’s best friends in the Middle East, Prime 
Minister Bourguiba of Tunisia. 
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Byroade was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Middle Eastern affairs, 
then Ambassador to Egypt. He is supposed 
to know everything about the Middle East, 
and for that reason, was flown from his new 
post in South Africa to testify before the 
Senate Foreign Relations-Armed Services 
Committee on President Eisenhower's Middle 
East doctrine. 

Senator HusertT HumMpuHrREY, Minnesota 
Democrat, asked the question about Prime 
Minister Bourguiba. But Byroade didn't 
know who he was. 

“You were Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Af- 
fairs, were you not?” asked HUMPHREY in- 
credulously. 

“Yes sir,”’ said Byroade. 

“You mean to tell this committee you 
don't know of Prime Minister Bourguiba?” 
snapped the Senator. 

Byroade acknowledged that he had not 
heard of Bourguiba. 

“I can’t understand it,” Humpurey shook 
his head. “He is one of the most prominent 
leaders and one of this country’s best friends 
in the area that was under your jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Byroade’s amazing confession was made 
behind closed doors. Before the transcript 
Was made public, the State Department care- 
fully censored this telitale admission out 
of the record. 





Hungarian Freedom Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the American Lithuanian So- 
ciety of Washington, D-. C., commemo- 
rated the 39th anniversary of Lithuanian 
National Independence. On that occa- 
sion a significant and timely address was 
delivered before the members of that 
society gathered at the Dupont Plaza 
Hotel. The speaker was Edward M. 
O’Connor, longtime friend of the people 
of the Baltie States and a keen student 
of events which have taken place be- 
hind the Russian Iron Curtain since 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

The title of that address was “Total 
Revolution,” which the speaker described 
as the new dimension of international 
politics created by the Hungarian free- 
dom revolution. The speaker also 
pointed out that the Warsaw pact is 
the hangman’s noose for the conspirators 
of the Kremlin because none of the 
armed forces of the so-called satellite 
states are or ever will be loyal to the 
Russians and only await the day when 
they can rise up against the Russian 
occupation forces. 

I believe this address presents an ex- 
pert analysis of events which have taken 
place behind the Iron Curtain in the 


‘ last 6 months and what these events 


mean to the future of millions and mil- 
lions of people enslaved behind that Iron 
Curtain. 

Under leave granted, I include the ad- 
dress entitled “Total Revolution,’ as 
follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished diplomatic 
representations of Lithuania and Latvia, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, reverend members of the clergy, hon- 
ored guests, and my dear friends, it’s a pleas- 
ure for me to be here today with you to 
commemorate the 39th anniversary of the 
national independence of your beloved home- 
lend, Lithuania. All the previous speakers 
have said that this year there is something in 
the air. I put it this way. There is reason 
to believe, this year, more than ever before, 
that the days of enslavement of Lithuania 
are numbered, and that they are very few. 

We began today’s commemorative cere- 
mony in a most appropriate way—with High 
Mass at St. Matthew's Cathedral, and a mag- 
nificent sermon pointed to the high pur- 
poses for which we meet. And then, a gath- 
ering here to discuss further the oppor- 
tunities that are ours—that belong to us as 
free men and free women. I think the past 
year, 1956, carried with it events of great im- 
portance. One distinguished Member of 
Congress has said that the Hungarian Revo- 
lution was the most significant political ac- 
tion since the great American Revolution for 
freedom and national independence. I be- 
lieve that that is true. 

We have learned a lot of things from the 
Hungarian Revolution, and there are lessons 
from that revolution which hold high hope 
for the future of Lithuania and the future 
of all the nations enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. I would like this morning to dis- 
cuss just a few of them with you. 


The first As that the youth of Hungary 
who had been subjected to the most concen- 
trated indoctrination of communism were 
the ones who sparked the revolution. The 
way to revolution had been prepared, yes, 
well prepared, Communism, as a system, 
prepares the way for revolution. It creates 
discontent among all the people. Any 
scholar of revolutionary events knows that 
actual conditions of life best prepare the way 
for any revolution. But I repeat, the youth, 
the ones that many had given up as lost to 
freedom’s cause, were the ones who sparked 
it. That’s a lesson we must never forget. It 
may very well be that the youth will save 
the world of tomorrow, because we, in this 
generation of leadership, may fail to under- 
stand our opportunities or may lack the 
courage to take advantage of them. 

The second thing is: that the workers and 
peasants in every country occupied by com- 
munism only wait the opportunity to spring 
upon their tormentors. This was well dem- 
onstrated in the Hungarian revolution. All 
of the people rose up in revolt. The workers 
quickly joined with the students who had 
begun a peaceful demonstration in sympathy 
for the Polish patriots of Poznan. And al- 
most, it seems, by the hand of God, the 
revolution was set off. The workers were 
quick to prove they were not on the side of 
communism. They are the dedicated ene- 
mies of communism, That, all of us must 
never forget. 

The third thing is: that the invincibility— 
the myth of invincibility—that has been 
built up around the Red army has been torn 
down. It took teen-age Hungarian youth, 
with nothing more than paving stones that 
they took up out of the street, and at the 
risk of their lives, stuck them into the treds 
of-Russian tanks, to prove to us that the 
Red army is not, what we have far too long 
believed it to be. It is not made up of 
heroic or dedicated people, nor is it made up 
of unbeatable giants. It is most vulnerable 
because the human element in it is unde- 
pendable. A classic example of my point 
was made during the first days of the Hun- 
garian revolution. Elements of the Red 
army quickly deserted. These elements not 
only deserted, but they struck against the 
very army in which they wore the uniform. 
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I speak of the Ukranians and some Turks 
and the non-Russian elements in the 
Red army. They have demonstrated they 
are completely undependable from the point 
of view of the Kremlin masters. Even some 
of the Russians turned upon the Red army 
that they are supposed to be dedicated to. 

There is the story of a whole garrison of 
the Red army in the outlands of Hungary 
who were starving. Their wives and chil- 
dren needing milk and other foods. The 
Russians said, “We are not your enemies. 
We are on your side. We may not kill you.” 
The Hungarian revolutionaries took care of 
them, fed their children. This underscores 
the weakness of the supply lines of the Rus- 
sians, another fact of importance that all 
of us should remember. 

The next is that the Warsaw Pact, con- 
cerning which the masters of the Kremlin 
have talked long and loud, has been 
demonstrated as the hangman’s noose 
around the conspiracy of communism. The 
Hungarian Army proved that to be a fact. 
As a man they rose up in defense of their 
homeland. They used the Russian tanks, 
the Russians guns, and the other Russian 
equipment to strike against the common 
tormentor. The Russians should think long 
about this as they face the future with in- 
creasing fear of the people they enslave, 
exploit, and degrade. The Warsaw pact is 
the hangman’s noose around the neck of 
the Russian Empire. 

Another myth, the myth of the invinci- 
bility of the police state has been exploded. 
We have been led to believe that so strong 
was the control, the tyrannical control of 
the regime over the people, that any thought 
of revolution, of widespread dissent, was 
impossible. We have been relieved of that 
misconception, I hope. But out of this ex- 
ploded myth has grown something more im- 
portant. And that is, that there is a new 
dimension to revolution. Those who think 
of revolution against tyranny as being made 
up of a handful of underground workers 
and their helpers throughout the occupied 
country, are wrong. That is archaic. It is 
a theory of the past. Communism has given 
us something new, a new dimension of 
revolution; a revolution of a whole people, a 
whole nation, rising up as one, needing no 
secret underground, needing no encourage- 
ment from the outside, but striking because 
there is no other course open to them. This 
I call total revolution. There is a point to 
which mankind can be pressed from which 
there is no turning back and there must be 
action against the tormentor. This is the 
new dimension that the policy planners and 
those who hope to see freedom reign 
throughout the world must henceforth con- 
sider as an established fact in their plan- 
ning. The next point is that the people 
behind the Iron Curtain are not prepared 
to fight and to die for limited goals. Their 
goal is a simple one. It is full human free- 
dom. It is unequivocal national independ- 
ence. Any scholar of events attending the 
Hungarian revolution will bear testimony 
to that statement. It would be folly for any 
western leaders henceforth to preach 
limited goals to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. To make such a proposal or to 
support such a proposal is to do violence 
to the will of the enslaved people. Our 
position has got to be attachment to, and 
unequivocal support for, full freedom, full 
national independence. 

And then, I believe that the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, all of them, our dear Lith- 
uanian friends in Lithuania and in every one 
of the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
have also learned some lessons. I think the 
first they have learned is that the free world 
was completely unprepared for total revolu- 
tion which took place in Hungary only a 
few months ago. “Unprepared” is the word. * 

In my view, we had somewhat gone to 
sleep. We had almost been willing to believe 
that an impasse had been. reached. That 
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there was nothing we could do to aid the en- 
slaved nations without causing war. Some 
people began to say that it was in our own 
interests, sad to say, to accept a situation of 
status quo with the Russian tyrants. Thus, 
we were ill prepared for the great events of 
last October-November. I speak of all the 
free world. The people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know that. We have got to face up to 
it. We have got to be prepared for the next 
one, which, surely as day follows night, shall 
occur behind the Iron Curtain. 

The second lesson, I believe, that the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain have learned is, 
that the United Nations has a very long way 
to go before it measures up to the hopes of 
the enslaved people and nations. I say this 
from a very careful examination of the po- 
litical events attending the Hungarian revo- 
lution and those which attended the intro- 
duction to total revolution in Poland. Two 
signs were posted from one end of Budapest 
to the other, with whitewash on the walls 
and windows and buildings. First Was “Rus- 
kies go home,” which is the common slogan 
of 80 percent of the people within the Rus- 
sian Empire. The second one was, “Free 
elections under United Nations supervision.” 
I’ve talked with many who have escaped 
from Hungary after it was necessary for them 
to get out, particularly those who took part 
in this great try for freedom. They told me 
that the revolutionaries, those who suddenly 
seized control, came to the fore and helped 
lead the masses of people against their tor- 
mentors, all felt that the United Nations 
would save them. Let us never forget the 
Hungarians won their freedom and national 
independence. They drove the Russians out 
of Budapest. Make no mistake about that. 
There were 4 days of Hungarian freedom. 
Then they appealed to the United Nations to 
save their freedom. They wanted the con- 
demnation of world opinion upon the Rus- 
sians if they dared to come in there. 
Let us all hope that the United Nations, in 
the future—because surely the opportunity 
will come again—will be prepared to do 
whatever is necessary to guarantee such 
hard-won freedom and national independ- 
ence. 

And the third thing as I see it is: that the 
will of the whole people cannot be defeated 
by communism or any other tyrannical doc- 
trine or system. It is impossible to defeat 
a whole nation when its people are deter- 
mined to be free. The forces of tyranny can 
only temporarily deter them from winning 
their goal; they cannot keep them from it. 

I am convinced that the Hungarian peo- 
ple are prepared to die rather than give up 
their victory for freedom. Right at this 
moment they are continuing to fight for that 
victory. And they will continue to fight by 
every conceivable means. They will con- 
tinue on and on and on until their destiny 
with freedom is fulfilled. 

It is against this background that I look 
to the future with you, thinking of Lithu- 
ania and her sister Republics of Latvia and 
Estonia, and all the other nations enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. I am certain that 
full freedom, that the drive for national 
independence which sweeps from one end 
of the Communist empire to the other will 
be attained. And-I like to look beyond that 
happy day. I believe if we have only the 
goals of bringing freedom and national in- 
dependence to these enslaved nations we may 
fall victim to the very thing that happened 
in the critical periods of 1917 to 1920 and 
19389 through 1945. We've got to look be- 
yond national independence as a goal for 
all these nations. We ought to begin think- 
ing about the need for free regional fed- 
erations, to be composed of free and inde- 
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for freedom in that part of the world noy 
occupied by the Communists. Worse still 
by such negligence, we will permit the ;,. 
establishment of the despotic Russian En. 
pire, even though its outward form m., 
differ from the present one. ies 
' I believe, too, as a starting point, we can 
take the Association of American States as 
an.example of free, regional federation |; 
is a good example of the principle o; equal 
among equals, where you have the prin. 
ciple of national independence protecteq 
and where you have the goal of mutua) 
progress and betterment without taking 
away any of the basic characteristics of any 
of the member states. Those are the goals 
that the people behind the Iron Curtain 
seek. 

In closing, I join with you in a fervent 
hope and prayer that we will not pass one 
more commemoration of Lithuania's nation. 
al independence before Lithuania is free 
independent, and joining with us in this 
memorable occasion. 


’ 


Ancient Schools Make Poor Environment 
for Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the basic issues which 
this Congress must decide is the matter 
of Federal aid for school construction. 
The time and the study which the 84th 
and 85th Congresses gave and will give 
to this matter is indicative of the 
strength and basic superiority of the 
democratic system of government to that 
of all others which nations have devel- 
oped through the centuries. 

All sides of the issue are being studied, 
and all opponents and proponents are 
being heard. 

Can we afford it? This is a question 
that is being asked in the richest Nation 
in the history of the world, a Nation with 
the highest standard of living anywhere, 
any time—a Nation that has given aid 
to nations abroad in recent years to the 
extent of more than $50 billion. 

Can we not afford decent schools for 
our children? This question also is being 
asked. Actually, a great many taxpayers 
want the Federal Government to help 
build decent schools for their children. 
Working together, the cities, the States, 
and the Federal Government, the schools 
will be built. Working separately or at 
cross-purposes the schools will not be 
built. 

Some of the facts regarding our schools 
were presented in graphic and compel- 
ling terms by a friend of mine, Ray 
Hasson, in an article on the editorial 
page of one of the great newspapers 1n 
my New Jersey district—the Trentonian. 

There are 8 schools in the city of 
Trenton alone that are more than 50 
years old. These schools do not measure 
up to good educational standards. 
Trenton is a city of approximately 
150,000 people, it is a fine city, a forward- 
looking city, a city of fine homes, and 4 
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great body of intelligent and hard- 
working citizens. 

Yet here are 8 schools, each of which 
is more than 50 years old. It cannot be 
denied that ancient schools sometimes 
make poor environments for growing 
children. 

Mr. Hasson says the rooms in these 
eight schools are dank and dark, floors 
are bare wood and sag and creak, and 
grooves worn in the floors through the 
years are etched in ineradicable grime. 

The practical fact is, according to Dr. 
Richard B. Robinson, superintendent of 
schools, it is costing the taxpayers extra 
money in maintenance costs for these 
old buildings. ‘The maintenance costs 
are almost enough to pay for a bond 
issue to finance new schools. 

Multiply this situation by many times 
in other cities across the country where, 
business and civic leaders report, similar 
conditions exist and the answer is clear: 
we cannot afford not to have good 
schools. ~ 

The Federal budget contains “Defense 
Department appropriations running up- 
ward of $43 billion, while foreign aid 
over the past 10 years has been at the 
rate of $5 billion a year. 

Meanwhile we neglect the priceless 
asset which makes this country great 
and free—our children and their edu- 
cation. 

I include here Ray Hasson’s fine ar- 
ticle from the Trentonian of March 7, 
1957: _ 
Ancient ScHOOLS MaKe Poor ENVIRONMENT 

(By Ray Haeson) 

Around Trenton: I hate to be a spoilsport 
and hand the city commissioners another 
fiscal headache now that they have con- 
cluded their agonizing and marathon 
wrestle with the 1957 budget. But people 
in my business are supposed to point out 
the “awful” truth. 

And in this case it is that there are 8 
schools in the city that are more than 50 
years old and hardly measure up to modern 
educational standards. 

The schools are Cadwalader, Columbus, 
Cook, Harrison, Jefferson, McClellan, Mott, 
and Gregory. 

They may look good and solid—from the 
outsid: use they’re built of brick. 
But because of their drab interior con- 
struction and the virtual inability to mod- 
ernize rooms, they do not make a good en- 
vironment for the kids who have to stay in 
them for 6 hours a day, 5 days a week. 

Take two of them, for example. 

Columbus, on Brunswick Avenue, near the 
circle, has concrete hall floors. The rooms 
are old, dank, and crk. The ceilings are 
of that configurated metal that was the cat’s 
meow 50 years ago. There are as many coats 
. Tr on the hall paneling as the school 

old. 

At McClellan, the basement rooms are like 
catacombs—and they have classes in these 
rooms. Drapes in the auditorium are 30 
years old. The stage is only 10 feet deep. 
The auditorium seats are of such ancient 
vintage that I don’t remember ever seeing 
any like them. 

The real danger here is from exposed first 
floor beams. They are dry as tinder. Floors 
in these old buildings are bare wood, with 
no covering. They sag and creak. Grooves 
worn in floors by generations of kids are 
etched in unerasable grime. 

In contrast, Stokes school is bright and 
sharp. The walls in the halls are of tile, 
which means maintenance costs are cut and 
fire danger is at a minimum, 

Rooms and furniture are clean, modern, 
bright. There’s a spring to the rubber tile 
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floors. And the kids seem to have more 
bounce than their fellows in the ancient 
schools. 

The only brightness in the older schools 
comes from the drawings and crazy-quilt 
pasteups the kids and teachers hang up 
on the walls. 

According to Dr. Richard R. Robinson, 
schools superintendent, educational surveys 
have shown that environment—meaning the 
school building—has a marked effect on a 
child’s ability to learn—pleasant surround- 
ings make it easier. 

But added ‘to this is the practical fact 
that it’s costing the taxpayers extra money 
in maintenance costs for these older build- 
ings, according to Dr. Robinson. ' In fact 
the maintenance costs almost are enough 
to pay for a bond issue that would finance 
new schools, he adds. 

Furthermore, there is the question Dr. 
Robinson keeps asking, but to which he gets 
no answer: 

“How much can you pay for the safety of 
children?”’ 





Reviewing Our Needs for Scenic 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
among the Members of this body who 
have introduced a bill to provide for a 
comprehensive review of America’s out- 
door recreation resources. 

We want to know what this Nation has 
now; what is our potential; what we will 
require in the future, and what we should 
be doing to assure that we can meet the 
future requirement. 

In this connection, my attention has 
been called to the following excerpt from 
an article entitled “Reviewing Our Needs 
for Scenic Resources” in the Sierra Club 
bulletin by David R. Brower, executive 
director: : 

REVIEWING Our NeEEps ror SCENIC RESOURCES 
(By David R. Brower) 

In the course of the year it has been my 
privilege to represent the Sierrd Club at vari- 
ous meetings about the country and to stress 
the importance of the concept of the scenic 
resources review. As far as I could tell, the 
reaction has been reassuringly favorable every 
time. The concept adapts itself well to just 
about every kind of conservation contest we 
have entered. Perhaps a condensation of 
part of the testimony I gave will serve two 
purposes: show in some detaii what has been 
said about several subjects which concern the 
club—water development, forests, parks, 
wildlife, wilderness, roads—and clarify théir 
relation to the scenic resources review. 

ON THE COLUMBIA BASIN 


A typical presentation is the statement 
made at hearings held by the Army Corps of 
Engineers in Missoula and Spokane on July 
9 and 10 concerning ways to revise earlier 
plans for control of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries—an international problem, 
and very complex. I said in part: 

“In behalf of the Sierra Club, I am ap- 
pearing to request that the agencies charged 
witk Columbia Basin water development, 
as well as other interested groups here, give 
most careful consideration to planning for 
the preservation. of the Columbia Basin's 
scenic resources in the course of working 
out a proyram of water development. We 
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hope that all groups may work together to 
assure that the needs of progress are met 
without sacrifice of unique qualities which 
are of. great importance to the region and 
to the Nation—qualities which cannot be 
put together again once they have been 
taken apart. 

“The Sierra Club is 64 years old. It con- 
sists of more than 10,500 members from all 
walks of life and all parts of the country, 
but most of them from California. The 
club has members who are prominent and 
many more who are not. They share one 
purpose: to explore, enjoy, and protect the 
natural scenic resources, including the wild- 
life resources, which make this land Amer- 
ica the beautiful. We are conservationists, 
all interested in wise use, but especially in- 
terested in preserving from development 
those scarce and special places in our vanish- 
ing wilderness which dollars can never re- 
place in kind and for which there will always 
be human need. 

“We are a small part of what you might 
call a national force that has been building 
to protect the special resource of parks, 
wilderness, and wildlife. That force is repre- 
sented, in a way, by the Natural Resources 
Council of America, of which I am the pres- 
ent chairman. This is a forum of 37 na- 
tional and regional conservation organiza- 
tions having a total membership of 2 mil- 
lion. That force is further represented by 
the voice of the people themselves, who are 
realizing in increasing numbers that the 
few samples we have left of original Amer- 
ica must not be sacrificed needlessly. 


“Witness that public force on the national 
scene as it was measured in this Congress 
In the controversy over Dinosaur National 
Monument and the proposed Echo Park Dam, 
the Coloradoe River storage project bill was 
doomed to a 70-90 vote defeat in the House of 
Representatives so long as Dinosaur was 
threatened. The threat was removed, where- 
upon the bill coasted through with a 120- 
vote majority. 

“The same force brought a 3 to 1 defeat 
at the polls last November in New York State 
to a proposal to invade part of the Adiron-~ 
dacks which New York citizens wanted to 
keep forever wild—strong wilderness support 
in spite of eminent opposition. 

“The same force showed itself recently at 
the city level in Eugene, Oreg., where the 
people chose at the polls not to sacrifice for 
a power project a beautiful stretch of wild 
stream, the McKenzie River headwaters. 
Similar forces are developing rapidly to pro- 
tect the intangible values of the Rogue River. 

“All I am trying to say is that we are wit- 
nessing a change in the American temper— 
witnessing a mature realization, in the nick 
of time, that we must vigorously and dy- 
namically support the preservation of our 
scenic resources and especially our living 
wilderness. This doesn’t mean that we're 
building a breed of people who don’t like 
man’s handiwork; it’s just that people are 
discovering that even the most civilized man 
needs places where he can appreciate what 
God’s handiwork is like, unaided by man. 
Peopke are recognizing that we cannot for- 
ever continue to multiply and subdue the 
earth without losing our standard of life 
and the natural beauty that must be part of 
it. 


. “POLICIES APPLICABLE TO THE BASIN 


“The Sierra Club believes that the flood- 
control and power-development needs in the 
Columbia Basin can be met without jeopardy 
to important scenic and wildlife resources. 
There should be optimum use of damsites 
which do not imperil these resources, no 
matter whether public or private agencies 
or a combination of both build on the ac- 
ceptable sites. These sites should be devel- 
oped fully enough to meet the overall flood- 
control requirements with a minimum num- 
ber of structures. There should be proof 
that there is no alternative Course of ziction 
before irrevocable damage is inflicted upon 
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the important scenic and wildlife resources. 

“The club—and this is the general feeling 
in most other conservation organizations I 
know of—is in favor of sound water develop- 
ment. However, we consider it not. in the 
public interest in the long run, and therefore 
oppose, any dam or reservoir proposal which 
would adversely affect a national park or 
monument or duly designated wilderness 
area. 

“Conservationists, in general, are feeling a 
growing concern about indirect peril to major 
scenie resources. For example, the Citizens’ 
Committee on Natural Resources, Washing- 
ton, D. C., have already voiced conservation 
opposition to what they are convinced is in- 
adequate development in Hells Canyon. They 
are not concerned with the public versus 
private power controversy. But they are con- 
cerned with the threat to major scenic and 
wildlife values arising from partial develop- 
ment in Hells Canyon. Nearly 3 million 
acre-feet of storage is seemingly about to be 
blocked there. This has already led the Corps 
of Engineers to seek replacement storage on 
the Clearwater River, where conservationists 
are opposing the proposed Bruce’s Eddy and 
Penny Cliffs Dams. Likewise, apparently, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is seeking further 
control of the upper Snake River in the tre- 
mendously important scenic country above 
the Narrows, in Wyoming, and in Grand 
Teton National Park and the Teton wilder- 
ness area, an. effort which conservationists 
must oppose. 

““CONSERVATIONISTS THINKING ON THE COLUMBIA 


“Let me summarize conservationist reason- 
ing here, so that you may understand it even 
if agreement with it may not be unanimous: 

“1. It is clear, in the Columbia Basin, that 
there is not enough flood control now. 

“2. Remedial action can take four forms: 

“(a) Flood insurance. This still requires 
more legislative pioneering; it will not save 
lives. 

“(b) Evacuation of flood plain by zoning 
to prevent new construction or replacement 
of present structures. This is uphill work, 
literally and figuratively. 

“(c) Upstream-watershed management. 
Practiced with care, this is good conserva- 
tion; but, it is not effective in controlling 
the big floods. 

“(d) Flood-retarding structures — mid- 
basin dams and lower basin channel improve- 
ment. This action has strong engineering 
and political backing. We are spending 
billions on it. 

“3. To protect scenic resources from flood- 
control action we must concern ourselves 
with the effects of dams. 

“4. The corps and the Bureau agree that 
to skim the flood crest from the Columbia 
River, we need a main-control plan, and 
eventual flood-control storage of 20 to 30 
million acre-feet can be presumed. 

“5. Scenic resource needs should be inte- 
grated with this flood-control need. 

“6. Whenever storage is provided, some- 
one’s special interest will be damaged. 

“7. The first projects authorized should be 
those causing tangible damage which can be 
reimbursed with money, for example, at a 
cost in dollars, railroads, and highways can 
be rerouted, power generation can be sub- 
stituted for, and farmland can be replaced 
in kind. 

“8. The very last to be authorized should 
be those projects causing damage which no 
amount of money can replaee. This would 
include damage to national parks and wilder- 
ness which man cannot duplicate. 

“As things stand, in the Columbia River 
Basin, we seem still to need to provide about 
15 million more acre-feet of usable storage 
in the main control plan. Conservation op- 
position has delayed about 2 million at Gla- 
cier View and will probably continue to delay 
it indefinitely. Partial development plans 
seem to have blocked 3 million at the John 
Day and Priest Rapids sites; partial plans are 
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in the process of blocking nearly 3 million 
at Hells Canyon and may well be about to 
block 3.5 million at Buffalo Rapids No. 4 if 
a@ run-of-the-river plant is built instead of a 
major storage structure at Paradise; more- 
over, the smaller development will add greatly 
to the pressure for major upstream storage 
in Glacier National Park, either at Glacier 
View or at Smoky Range. Conservationists 
will be forced to oppose both of them. 

“Thus, to many conservationists, the solu- 
tion would seem to be to assure full devel- 
opment at Paradise, Hells Canyon, Libby, and 
in the outlet-works improvement at Grand 
Coulee, saving the upper reaches of the Flat- 
head in Glacier National Park, the Snake in 
and near Téton National Park, the Salmon, 
and the Clearwater for scenic and wildlife 
resources, which in all probability will be in 
very short supply by the year 2000. 

“CONCLUSION 

“The Columbia Basin is an especially good 
area in which to initiate a scenic resources 
review—a comprehensive plan for adequately 
protecting now, with an eye to the long-range 
future, an optimum reservation of the basin’s 
scenic resources of parks, wilderness, and 
wildlife and their tangible and intangible 
values for public use, enjoyment, and edu- 
cation. 

“The plan would consist of a cooperative 
inquiry by many agencies to develop answers 
to five basic questions. * * * We believe that 
the best possible answers to these questions 
should be sought out before “irrevocable 
decisions are made. Adequate answers are 
not now available. The Nation has immedi- 
ate need for a broad perspective such as de- 
tailed answers to these questions could pro- 
vide. We believe such a long-range inter- 
agency study can be conducted within the 
framework of present law. Or it may need 
new legislation. We invite your comment 
and help.” : 


Mr. Speaker, it is his suggestion that 
there be a scenic resources survey and a 
reappraisal and a reevaluation of the 
water resource development program in 
the Columbia Basin from this stand- 
point. 

This proposal of a comprehensive plan 
for adequately protecting now, with an 
eye to the future, an optimum reserva- 
tion of the basin’s scenic resources could 
well be considered as part of the Corps 
of Engineers review of the 308 report, 
overall plan for main-stem flood control 
on the Columbia. 

This article demonstrates that Mr. 
Brower and other conservationists are 
taking an affirmative position on water 
resource development. They are intent 
on finding sites for multipurpose dams 
which will store the most flood water, 
provide for the fullest possible use of our 
water resources, while at the same time 
protecting irreplaceable recreation re- 
sources in the public interest. 


Your Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker; -con- 
stituents, no longer requesting, are now 
demanding—as is their right—that we 
quit taking from their pockets dollars 
to waste, spend on unnecessary activ- 
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ities, or give or loan to other nations 
which are well able to supply their ow, 
needs. 

They may ultimately take from Con. 
gress the power to levy excessive taxes 
upon their earnings. 

The national debt is piling up, the 
interest charge alone is around Seven 
billion dollars a year. 

It is evident that just as long as it 
can tax and spend and a majority pe 
reelected, the Congress will continue to 
do so. 

On the theory that if it does not have 
the money, the Congress, because it can. 
not, will not be able to add an ever. 
increasing burden upon the taxpayer 
@ proposal to repeal the 16th amend. 
ment, which implemented the levying of 
the income tax, has been introduceg 
by me. That resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 232—read as follows: 

» Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of Americg 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the fo}. 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution, which shall be valiq 
to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legisla. 
tures of three-fourths of the several States: 
ARTICLE — 

Section 1. After 5 years from the ratifi- 
cation of this article, the 16th article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is repealed, and thereafter the 
Congress shall not have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes derived from any 
source. 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion. 


It has been asked—if the amendment 
is adopted, where will we get the dollars 
to replace those lost by the adoption of 
this amendment? 

Under the power to levy taxes, Con- 
gress can always find ways of providing 
adequate funds for all necessary govern- 
mental activities. The gentleman from 
Illinois, Congressman Mason, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has sug- 
gested several. 

Power to levy a tax to meet wasteful 
or unnecessary spending should no 
longer be in the hands of the Congress. 

The power to levy income taxes should 
be restored to the States, where those 
who pay the tax can make their desires 
known to their State representatives, 
who can be forced to do the peoples will. 

Pressure groups, lobbying for addi- 
tional spending—wasteful or otherwise— 
will then be forced to deal with members 
of the State legislature who are, com- 
paratively speaking, next-door neighbors 
to the taxpayers who are opposed to 
either unnecessary or wasteful spending. 
Because of proximity, direct contact, the 
taxpayers should be able to more effec- 
tively attain their objective. 

People who want relief from the pres- 
ent outrageous income tax burden should 
write the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER 
and the Honorable KENNETH KEATING, 
Washington, D. C., respectively the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, requesting a hearing on this reso- 
lution. _- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech given 
py the Honorable Richard E. Horner, 

t Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development, on the sub- 
ject Weapons Development, which Sec- 
retary Horner presented at a meeting 
of the Palm Beach Resources Develop- 
‘ment Board: 

Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests. I am 
nonored to be your guest and pleased to have 
the opportunity to discuss with such a dis- 

audience some of the important 
considerations, that affect our progress in 
the development of new weapons for the 
defense of our country. In addition it is 
always @ personal pleasure of mine to visit 
your State and I am deeply grateful for the 
warm hospitality you have so kindly offered. 

It seems to me that this audience has a 
special interest in the subject of weapons 
development. Over and above the concern 
for our military preparedness which I am 
sure you share with all Americans, a par- 
ticular awareness undoubtedly results from 
the location of some of our most important 
facilities for testing new planes and missiles 
within the boundaries and over the sur- 
rounding waters of this State. At Eglin 
Air Force Base the pilots and technicians of 
our Air Proving Ground Command and the 
Air Force Armament Center are operating 
new bombers, supersonic fighters and elec- 
tronic components of their bombing, navi- 
gation, fire control systems under test 
and simulated combat conditions. 

It is also noteworthy that the Air Force's 
first tal guided missile group was 
established at Eglin in 1946. That pioneer 
venture into the guided missile field was 
the forerunner of extensive missile testing 
programs which are now being directed from 
Patrick Air Force Base just north of here. 
At this installation we are gaining vital mis- 
sile performance data from test equipment 
along the 5,000-mile range extending from 
Cape Canaveral into the South Atlantic. 
The missile operating procedures we are de- 
veloping at Patrick will help speed the in- 
troduction of ‘these new weapons into our 
operating combat elements. 

You might be interested in one indication 
of the growing importance of the Patrick 
installation in our missile program—the 


these amounted to $34,342,000. 
During 1956 they increased to $41,871,000-and 
we are that our 1957 costs will 
approximate twice.the 1956 account. 


I am confident that all of you are justi- | 


fiably proud of the direct contribution which 
the State of Florida is making to our deter- 
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velopment program, I feel especially privi- 
leged to be with you tonight. 

Any discussion of weapons development 
might very well take into account a great 
number of topics beginning with that of 
identifying requirements for new weapons 
and proceeding through the myriad of ad- 
ministrative, technical, production, and 
testing facets of the research and develop- 
ment program. However, it seems to me that 
it might be most appropriate to consider 
tonight the problems we encounter from a 
technical management standpoint, and the 
methods we employ in dealing with them. 
One of the management problems that has 
been receiving a great deal of our attention 
recently is that of reducing the develop- 
ment time cycte. Our competition behind 
the Iron Curtain has brought forcefully to 
our attention the need to minimize the 
elapsed time required to bring a new weapon 
from concept to operational development. 
We have seen little evidence of marked tech- 
nical or industrial superiority in the Soviet 
dominated sphere but with their govern- 
mental and economic system and from their 
vantage point of, observing the directions 
taken by our defense effort, they have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable facility for making 
the necessary determinations and prosecut- 
ing them with vigor and dispatch. The 


resultant decrease in the qualitative gap in 


some of the important areas of military 
technology, provides us with an incentive to 
look more closely at our own procedures of 
management and herein also lies a danger— 
if we permit ourselves to become too fasci- 
nated with the simple objective of producing 
new weapons on a shorter time scale some 
of the technical and military facts of life 
may be obscured. A measure looking toward 
a reduction in development time which does 
not -recognize the need for a superior end 
product may in the long run cost us time, 
money, and military advantage. 

To illustrate my point, let’s consider the 
seemingly simple process of initiating devel- 
opment for a new weapon. There are two 
major factors that influence the amount of 
ime require: First, the degree of technical 
difficulty associated with the development; 
and, second, the administrative arrange- 
ments and management decisions which 
must precede actual development work. 
There is quite a definite interrelationship 
between these technical and administrative 
elements of the problem, As the technical 
aspects become more complicated they tend 
to create differences of opinion at the man- 
agement level which must be resolved to 
permit enabling decisions. The development 
plans-that propose highly involved technical 
programs are regarded as high-risk solu- 
tions to our military requirements; and sup- 
port for such proposals is notably difficult 
to obtain. A principal reason for this may 
be the requirement for a heavy outlay of 
funds and other resources without complete 
assurance of success. This of course is the 
nemesis of all research and development ef- 
fort. It can be readily seen that any pro- 
gram dedicated to the improvement of the 
quality of our weapons which attempted only 
the sure thing would be rather sterile. Our 
effort should be, instead, to assure the proper 
balance between risk accepted, military ad- 
vantage to be gained, and resource invest- 
ment that is required. However, we must 
recognize that as the size of this investment 
increases there is a more careful scrutiny of 
such factors as vulnerability, performance 


increment, and maintainability to the end 
that administrative lead times are sometimes 
intolerably increased. All of these factors 
lead us to the conclusion that we might 
accrue tremendous benefits through seeking 
simpler, more ingenious solutions as opposed 
to the highly sophisticated complex and_ex- 
pensive answers to our stated military re- 
quirements. 

It is worth noting that we seem too fre- 
quently to indulge in the typical, head-on, 
impatient, American method of problem 
solving. By this I mean we are inclined te 
smother a project by brute force, by address- 
ing to it so much wealth and effort and by 
adopting so many alternative approaches that 
one way or the other we are almost certain 
to achieve at least limited success. In this 
State we might be tempted to call this the 
Texas approach. In Texas, I am sure we 
would probably find some other name for it. 
It sometimes appears that this practice of 
substituting manpower and dollars for clever- 
ness and ingenuity is a lazy way of acquiring 
@ military capability. Another impractical 
consideration which must receive attention 
at the onset of development is flexibility of 
design. Regardless of how well the technical 
approach is chosen, under most circum- 
stances the time required for the develop- 
ment of a weapon will be such that consider- 
able advance in the state of the art in per- 
tinent technical areas must be expected. 
This generally’ has the net result of giving 
the newly developed weapon the doubtful 
appearance of approaching obsolescence, 
about the time it is ready for deployment 
in the operational inventory. In other words, 
after we have completed the development 
cycle, we feel that we have gained enough 
additional knowledge to do a better job if 
we were to start over. Thus arises the com- 
mon criticism applied to engineers and sci- 
entists, that is the one. that alleges, “they 
never want to stop developing long enough 
to produce a new weapon for operational 

“usage.” Perhaps more thought should be 
given during the original design phases of a 
new weapon to methods of forestalling or at 
least alleviating this condition and the re- 
sultant criticism. For example, there are 
many instances in a new weapon design 
where provision can be readily made for 
anticipated improvements in technical areas 
as they become available. With ingenuity 
and forethought, accommodation for such 
improvements can frequently be provided at 
no expense in development time or dollars. 
In general, the growth potential of a new 
weapon development is probably a greatly 
underrated characteristic in the delibera- 
tions involving weapon selection. 


So far I have touched on areas of judg- 
ment that inevitably confront us with time- 
consuming dilemmas. During the early 
stages of the development program we must 
recognize the necessity for allowing a rea- 
sonable interval for deliberation on ques- 
tions of feasibility, cost, and performance 
if we are to obtain weapons which are at the 
same time within our resources and at the 
forefront of scientific progress. But we must 
also recognize the necessity for continually 
refining our planning and administrative ac- 
tions to minimize the time required to get 
@ new weapon ready for operational use. 
We are taking such steps as appear to be 
profitable. More and more we are finding 
it advisable to bring elements of industry 
into the picture with forecasts of our mili- 
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tary requirements so that we may have the 
advantage of all the best engineering brain- 
power in the Nation to answer the questions 
of technical feasibility, optimum technical 
approaches, and estimates of required re- 
source investments. This helps us to decide 
on how and when to undertake a new de- 
velopment. It might be. mentioned here 
that this procedure has introduced some 
problems of security, but we have made a 
very careful effort to work out these prob- 
lems in a practical fashion. Today we have 
148 study groups in 44 different companies 
which can give consideration to our future 
requirements and apply their own corporate 
research efforts along lines that correspond 
to our needs. We have found that the 
broader dissemination of our definitized re- 
quirements has been a noteworthy factor 
in encouraging American industry to un- 
dertake an increasing quantity of re- 
search and development effort on a competi- 
tive basis. We see advantage in relying on 
the ingenuity of the free American economy 
to produce a better mousetrap and ulti- 
mately recoup the investment in the research 
and development program through the me- 
dium of a production contract.. You might 
say that this is a reversal of the trend of 
military planners to state their requirements 
in such detail as to dictate the solution. It 
may frequently happen that industry by 
using forecasted requirements, arrives at a 
novel solution which would otherwise never 
be exploited. 

It is recognized, of course, that there are 
many development programs of such a scope 
and magnitude that no element of Ameri- 
can industry could reasonably be expected 
to cope with them without Government 
support. These projects are probably in the 


majority in our overall ‘weapons development 
program. However, there are mahy oppor- 
tunities to accelerate progress on these proj- 
ects by carefully adjusting our joint actions 
with industry. For example, we find that we 


are able to relax some of the performance 
specifications during the prosecution ,.of the 
program as it becomes apparent that they 
are not realistic. We have also found it ad- 
visable to eliminate some of the require- 
ments for military review of detailed draw- 
ings and specifications. I am sure that many 
of our contractors feel that we can do much 


more in this area and I would certainly ~ 


agree that it warrants continuous review. 

As a part of our policy of increasing our 
reliance on American industry, we have es- 
tablished a practice of requiring the con- 
tractor who designs and builds a new weapon 
to provide direct support of spare parts dur- 
ing the testing phase. This has the addi- 
tional benefit of revealing to the contractor 
which parts might need new design effort 
to improve durability and maintainability. 
Finally, I wish to make a general statement 
concerning this problem of reducing the de- 
velopment time cycle. Perhaps we are not 
having as many calendar days in performing 
this function as we would like to; but I can 
say that we are producing within a given 
time period today a far more effective weapon 
than we could produce within a correspond- 
ing time span a few years ago. Thus, where 
we are not materially reducing the time that 
is required to develop a new airplane, for 
example, and in some cases it may appear 
that we are taking more years to accomplish 
our objectives, the. complexity of our new 
weapons is such, that we are in effect saving 
time by not spending time. 

It has always been true that an evaluation 
of a new weapon must include a considera- 
tion of the human skills and physical capac- 
ities required for its use. Certainly that 
need has been intensified by the onrushing 
technology of the jet age and missile age. 
Where manned aircraft are concerned we 
have had extensive experience in identifying 
the physical and mental qualifications of air- 
crew members and maintenance technicians 
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and we are now proceeding in connection 
with the guided missile development program 
to evaluate some of the more important per- 
sonnel implications of these weapons. 

From the standpoint of technical complex- 
ity alone, the guided missile family has 
forced us to initiate new programs of training 
in many new areas, including propulsion and 
propellant systems, guidance and control 
mechanisms, and logistic operations. One of 
the most demanding features of guided mis- 
sile operation is the exhaustive checkout pro- 
cedure to assure component and system relia- 
bility. This function must be carried out by 
people with expert knowledge of the systems 
which are being tested. If we are to capital- 
ize on the inherent capability of a missile 
system to respond quickly when needed, then 
we must rely heavily on automation, for to 
depend on human procedures would be so de- 
manding of large numbers of highly skilled 
technicians as to severely limit the number 
of weapons that could”be employed. Thus 
we have found it necessary in some cases to 
design test equipment that.will first check its 
own reliability and then provide an indica- 
tion of the condition of all the systems in the 
missiles themselves, One expert, monitoring 
this machine, can identify malfunctions that 
it reveals and pass on to individuals at a 
lower skill level the job of replacing faulty 
components. 

One of the outstanding advantages of un- 
manned weapons systems is the inherent per- 
formance characteristics which permits their 
separation from elaborate airfield complexes. 
This dispersal capability factor, although ex- 
tremely advantageous in reducing the vulner- 
ability and in permitting system operational 
techniques that will provide superior reaction 
times in case of need, is somewhat of a mixed 
blessing, for it increases the need for oper- 
ating personnel with a high degree of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. The supervision of 
missile teams cannot be as direct as for 
manned aircraft units which are of necessity 
grouped together around an extensive con- 
crete runway system, and we must, there- 
fore, have individuals who can act promptly 
and intelligently in varying situations. They 
must be instantly responsive to a system of 
control that extends through remote areas in 
a wide pattern of deployment. 

It is also necessary to face up to the prob- 
lem of keeping guided missile technicians 
geared to a constant pitch of keen attention 
to duty if the short reaction times possible 
are to be truly meaningful and it is readily 
apparent that several factors of motivation 
are absent in the operational missile organi- 
zation. For example, with guided missiles 
it is impossible to create the same sense of 
group achievement that results from simu- 
lated combat missions with manned air- 
craft. Furthermore, since the role of the mis- 
sile man is largely one of watchful waiting 
and constant alertness it is not likely that 
he will receive the same degree of public 
acclaim and recognition that exceptional per- 
formance by aircrew members has evoked. 
There are no doubt many lines of action 
we can take to replace the incentive and the 
job satisfaction that have thus been obscured 
by scientific progress. But we must recog- 
nize these problems and deal with them ef- 
fectively if our combat units, armed with 
guided missiles are to be an effective addi- 
tion to our position of military deterrence. 
There are also other contrasting factors 
which affect the human component in the 
system: operation of manned aircraft and 
guided missiles. In a plane there is always 
the possibility following takeoff that human 
efror may jeopardize the mission. But this 
possibility is compensated for at least, in 
part by the fact that human judgment may 
also be counted on to overcome difficulties 

which might arise from such errors or from 
mechanical malfunctions of the weapon. On 
the other hand, an error made before or dur- 
ing the launching operation of a guided mis- 
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sile rapidly becomes irrevocable as the yp. 
manned system proceeds toward its objec. 
tive. This fact simply serves to emphasize 
the requirement for infallibility on the part 
of missile technicians and a high degree of 
reliability in their equipment. - 

Any discussion such as the one we haye 
engaged in tends to take on the flavor of qj. 
rect comparison of manned and unmanned 
weapons systems; identifying the desiratj. 
and undesirable characteristics of each. }; 
is not my purpose tonight to serve as the 
champion of either missile or airplane py; 
perhaps I have not emphasized enough the 
military factors that have led us to choose 
our present. balance of support in our mijj- 
tary-weapons program. Iam sure that every. 
one in this audience must appreciate the 
tremendous increase in our mission capabi|i- 
ties that guided missiles can potentially 
produce. The importance of achieving this 
capability soon enough to maintain a firm 
deterrent position can hardly be overstateg. 
This accounts for the overriding priority we 
have given the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, and it accounts also for the great em- 
phasis we are placing on the other promising 
weapons in the guided-missile family. But ] 
think we should consider in more specific 
detail the kinds of tests and operations which 
we must carry out in order to integrate guid. 
ed missiles into the Air Force as rapidly as 
possible and in the proper ratio to manned 
aircraft systems. To do this it is necessary 
to keep in mind the inherent characteristics 
of missiles that distinguishes them generally 
from manned systems. They have a longer 
standby time, a shorter reaction time, rela- 
tively invulnerable launching bases, infiexi- 
bility once launched, and a 24-hour all- 
weather capability. They probably will not 
provide as accurate’a delivery system of our 
destructive warheads, at least in the initial 
years of their deployment and they frequent- 
ly impose an exacting requirement for the 
precise knowledge of target location. Each 
of these characteristics has an important 
bearing on the variety of military jobs for 
which missiles can be most effectively used 
and collectively they form a basis for a com- 
plex. and sometimes expensive integration 
process. 

During the development period it is nec- 
essary to run literally thousands of tests on 
components and subsystems to establish re- 
liability and identify opportunities for im- 
provement through adjustment and modifi- 
cation. When the most elemental parts are 
proven through this method, the process of 
putting them together as building blocks 
to form subsystems. and then prototype 
weapons is undertaken, with each step ac- 
companied by further testing. This pro- 
cedure is used to insure that each component 
works in the presence of others and the cause 
of any malfunction can be readily identi- 
fied. It is frequently necessary to discard 
or to modify a component which works per- 
fectly in a simulated environment but fails 
to integrate satisfactorily with the entire 
weapons’ systems and its operational en- 
vironment. When the testing of the proto- 
type missile is begun, it is advantageous to 
again illustrate the gross dimensions of the 
job we are up against by making 2 com- 
parison with manned aircraft. For our 
manned aircraft we-can gather experience 
data rapidly and accurately through repeated 
flights in which the machine is recovered. 
Based on information from crew members, 
data recorders, and postflight analysis of 
the hardware, we can make rapid improve- 
ments in the equipment and in our systems 
of maintenance and operation. As an ex- 
ample, the B47, our first-line medium 
bomber has undergone’ about 3,00 modifi- 
cations during its 6-year period as a major 
weapon in our inventory. On the other 
hand, although some of our missiles are re- 
coverable during the early development 
stages, we cannot get them back alter 
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ngs under simulated combat condi- 
It is, therefore, necessary to create 
a much more sophisticated data gathering 

rocess to imsure the maximum return in 

Prowledge from each missile flight. It is 
obvious that considerations of cost alone 
will seriously limit the number of actual 
jgunchings we ean afford in our test pro- 
gram. If we wish, for example, to consider 

a fictitious case of an air-to-ground missile 
that may cost on the order of one-half mil- 
lion dollars it can be readily seen that even 
after the development is completed, if we 
permit each air crew in our bombing force 
to fire just one missile a year for familiari- 
gation, training, and demonstration purposes, 
the total cost would be quite staggering. 
This would indicate that in order to keep 
cost factors within tolerable limits we are 
going to, have to rely on extensive use of 
simulators in the training, programs and, as 
we become more familiar with these tech- 
niques, we will doubtless be able to obtain 
yaluable development information from 
their use as Well. However, it appears there 
will always be a time when the commander 
of a combat unit will justifiably demand 
an opportunity to observe just what results 
his weapon will produce and confidence he 
is justified in placing in his equipment. It 
is, therefore, clear that the degree of de- 
pendence we place on guided missiles as 
effective substitutes in some roles for manned 
aircraft must await the results of rather 
extensive usage under operational conditions. 

Taking the guided missile picture in all of 
its aspects, I believe we have some right to 
be proud ef the progress we have made, and 
further, I believe we may have a reasonable 
measure of confidence that we are generally 
out in front of the competition in this field. 

Since I have been devoting a large portion 
of my comments to the subject of guided 
missiles, perhaps a word of caution is in or- 
der. I would like to make it clear that for 
the foreseeable future there are certain jobs 
in which manned aircraft appear to be more 
effective. Where the location of targets in 
relation to launching sites is not precise, an 
unmanned system may operate at a disad- 
vantage. Under certain combat conditions, 
where a high degree of accuracy is needed, 
and where a requirement for flexibility of 
action following launchings exists, the 
manned aircraft as a weapon responsive to 
human intelligence and judgment through- 
out the mission, may still be the choice of 
military people. It would be quite difficult 
and in at least some cases impossible, to 
develop a guided missile that could be re- 
called after it was launched, or diverted to 
an alternate target. On the other hand, it 
seems Clear that new military jobs will be 
found for guided missiles as the state of the 
art advances and as our testing programs 
yield more information. Certainly in the 
years ahead they will take on a progressively 
more important segment of our total combat 
mission. The very important characteris- 
tics of quick reaction time, flexibility of de- 
ployment, and virtual immunity to bad- 
weather effects, are of extreme importance 
to our deterrent and retaliatory position. 

So we come to the conclusion that it will 
probably be mecessary to maintain and oper- 
ate a mixed force in the foreseeable future. 
It is certain that the ratio of this mixture 
will vary with time and generally the basis 
for replacement of’ manned aircraft with 
missiles will be the determfnation that they 
can do the same job at less cost or a better 
job at the same cost. ~ 

Gentlemen, the problems I have discussed 
with you this evening in connection with 
developraent of modern weapons, I think, to 
some extent, has revealed the necessity for 
the very considerable burden which has been 
placed on all segments of our society in 
terms of cost to our national resources. ] 
am sure that we all agree that we must meet 
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them squarely in order ta insure the security 
of our Nation, 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
discuss them with you. Thank you. 





Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress to represent the 
Fifth Congressional District of Texas, 
more commonly known as Dallas County, 
it has been my pleasure to report weekly 
to my constituents. In this report, I 
endeavor to summarize so far as space 
limitation and my experience permit 
those items I feel to be of greatest inter- 
est to my constituents. 

For those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, including my colleagues, there- 
fore I submit my newsletter of March 10: 

H.R. 4901, to establish a minimum acre- 
age allotment for corn, to provide acreage 
reserve programs for diverted acres and for 
feed ‘grains, and for other purposes, pro- 
voked the year’s first big political fight in the 
House. This bid for the farmers’ vote may 
well kill him with attention. Almost with- 
out regard for the recently inaugurated new 
programs of the last Congress, past expe- 
riences, or the farmers’ expressed wishes in 
last December’s corn referendum, the Demo- 
crat and Republican members of the Agri- 
culture Committee went after each other 
hammer and tongs, promising more help for 
the farmer. For 2 days of bitter debate I lis- 
tened and abstained frém participating in 
the strict party line votes while groping for 
the facts. Now I realize we may never have 
the facts. “Utter confusion,’ Judge Smirn, 
Virginia Democrat and statesman, labeled it. 
It’s apparent that few, if any, know what the 
program is. 

How much will the program add to the 
present cost of subsidy? Don’t know—esti- 
mate between $250 to $1,000 million. (Added 
to budget beyond present $5,000 million pro- 
gram—the letter is now half as much as the 
farmers’ total net income of $10,000 million.) 
Will it help or hurt the farmer? Don’t know, 
hut it would double the soil bank program, 
quite possibly scuttling it, will all other sub- 
sized crops being affected and Government 
machinery vastly increased. (Agriculture 
personnel: 1955, 70,000 employees; 1956, 
77,520; 1957, 81,000; 1958, 90,000 estimated, a 
9,000 increase.) — : 

Other conclusions demonstrably true: (1) 
Strictly political, with Democrat leadership 
trying to maneuver the administration into 
@ bad light; (2) hastily conceived and com- 
plicated without regard to present program 
and long-range good; (3) more Federal con- 
trol of farmer, not less, moving farther 
from supply and demand realities of the free 
market. Where now is the concern over cut- 
ting the budget, as the legislators ask for 
hundreds of millions more, beyond the al- 
ready heavy budget? In sorrow over the 
farmer, who weeps for the taxpayer? Where 
is the sense of morality? It’s a case of bad 
laws breeding more bad laws. Where will 
this end? The answer—socialism, com- 
plete subservience to government. So we go 
over to next week, a later recurrence of a 
bad dream, 
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Co-authoring six constitutional amend- 
ments comprised my own week's legislative 
efforts. They are: (1) A forced balanced 
budget (Byrd-Bridges); (2) reform of in- 
come tax (Reed-Dirksen); (3) electoral col- 
lege reform (Mundt-Coudert); (4) States 
empowered to amend Constitution without 
Congress (Reed-Walter); (5) treaty law of no 
effect if contrary to Constitution (Bricker); 
(6) Government can’t engage in business 
(Gwinn). 

The sixth proposed amendment reads: 
“Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to prohibit- 
ing the United States Government from en- 
gaging in business in competition with its 
citizens.” This commonsense amendment 
is needed to put and keep Government in its 
place, In direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, the Government is in several thousand 
business enterprises right now. This amend- 
ment is a natural companion to efforts along 
the Hoover Commission lines, reducing Gov- 
ernment size, thus cutting cost, and making 
tax cuts possible. The House and Senate 
have proven their inability to exercise self- 
discipline; therefore, a constiutional amend- 
ment is the only way. 

The Mideast resolution passed 350 to 60 
(see February 1 newsletter). Again, I neces- 
sarily opposed it, since the constitutional 
violation remained, despite attempted Sen- 
ate amendments. The bill states, “If the 
President determines the necessity thereof, 
the United States is prepared to use Armed 
Forces * * *.”* The Constitution says this 
is the prerogative of Congress, and the self- 
contradictory nature of the resolution is not 
worthy of this high legislative body. I ap- 
prove the end in view—a firm stand against 
Russia. I still do not believe the end justi- 
fies the means when it violates the Constitu- 
tion. 

Other objections include (1) foreign aid 
should be in separate legislation; (2) while 
required to report to Congress intended ex- 
penditures, there is no limitation on the 
President, so the provision is meaningless; 
(3) section 4 binds the United States to par- 
ticipate in any war between Arab-Israeli, re- 
gardless of being requested as in the resolu- 
tion; (4) “gag rule” prevented House Mem- 
bers, the people’s representatives, from being 
heard once again, though the Senate freely 
discussed and amended it; (5) a concurrent 
resolution, rather than this joint resolution, 
would have clearly stated our intent—been 
unanimous, and Congress then would not 
have been circumvented. 





Lease,-Purchase, and Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 28, 1957: 

LEASE, PURCHASE, AND LOSE 


Testimony from two branches of the Gov- 
ernment about the administration’s lease- 
purchase plan leads to an irresistible con- 
clusion. 

Under the lease-purchase plan, the Govern- 
ment, instead of appropriating funds for the 
construction of post offices, courthousés and 
similar buildings, signs a contract with 
private interests which then construct the 
buildings and rent them to the Government. 
After 20 years the buildings becom? Govern- 
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ment property; but in the meantime the 
Government has paid rentals large enough to 
cover not only construction costs, but the 
financing charges and profits of the private 
enterprisers it has dealt with. 

A House Public Works Subcommittee asked 
Comptroller Joseph Campbell how much 
these extra costs would run to. His answer: 
on 146 Federal buildings planned, the Gov- 
ernment would pay $634,500,000 more than 
it would pay if the same structures were 
built directly under direct appropriations, 
That is a lot cf money. 

The committee then heard Franklin G. 
Floete, head of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, explain why the lease-pur- 
chase program has bogged down. It can be 
made to work, he said, if the Treasury will 
allow higher interest payments than at pres- 
ent, and if construction cost estimates are 
increased 11 percent. 

In other words, the Government is unable 
to get its building done by the lease-pur- 
chase method unless it is willing to pay a 
great deal more than the $634,500,000 in 
excess costs already in sight under the pro- 
gram as now set up. 

Need there be any question about what ir- 
resistible conclusion it is which this testi- 
mony leads to? Surely the lease-purchase 
program should be abandoned and the old- 
fashioned way of direct appropriations re- 
stored. 


Challenge to Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin entitled “Challenge to 
Conservatives,” which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
This is a most interesting article: 
CHALLENGE TO CONSERVATIVES: THEY MuUsT 

FIND MEANs To EsPOUSE TRADITIONAL CoNn- 

certs Now TxHat BorH PakTIEs SEEM 

HEADED IN SAME DIRECTION 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The proposed free-spending Federal budget 
and other aspects of the developing domestic 
and foreign policy of the second Eisenhower 
administration should sound a reveille for 
Americans who think of themselves as con- 
servatives. 

The beliefs, instincts and feelings of such 
people are being challenged all along the 
line. It is significant that some of the more 
enthusiastic reactions to the new budget 
came from New Deal Democrats. And a well- 
known commentator referred to what used 
to be called the New Deal and is now called 
the New Republicanism. 

Whatever may be said in praise or extenua- 
tion of the budget, it runs counter to the 
instincts and traditions of most regular Re- 
publicans. The Republican contention 
throughout two decades of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal was that Federal activities be 
curbed and Federal spending reduced. And 
this was not, as collectivists tried to argue, 
a mere negative reaction. ~The United States 
was founded and flourished and grew pros- 
perous and great on the principle that it was 
up to the individual to paddle his own canoe 
without having the Government do the 
paddling for him, or jog his elbow or slow 
down his pace. 
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Judging from his campaign speeches in 
1952 and from the fiscal policies followed 
during the first 2 years of his administration, 
President Eisenhower believed in this prin- 
ciple. He lopped $10 billion off the last Tru- 
man budget. And, to the confounding of the 
school of modern economic thinkers who 
maintain that ever bigger spending is the 
only recipe for prosperity, the country 
seemed to thrive under doses of old-fashioned 
thrift. Unemployment, which had been as 
high as 3.4 million in 1949, sank to a 1.5 
million in 1956. The number of available 
jobs zoomed from 65 million to 72 million. 
Wages, savings, gross watiqnal product all 
rose appreciably. 

Now the fiscal engines have been reversed 
and the old pattern of having the Federal 
Government spend the people’s money for 
them instead of letting them spend it for 
themselves has reappeared—and at an ac- 
celerated pace. It may be argued that a 
Democratic administration would have pre- 
sented a still more extravagant budget. Mr. 
Stevenson’s campaign speeches, with their 
advocacy of lavish expenditure in the social 
welfare field and their vagueness as to where 
the money to finance these expenditures 
would come from, offered little prospect of 
prudent and economical finance. 


SPIRALING SPENDING 


Yet it is disconcerting to realize that the 
proposed figure of domestic spending in the 
Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1958 is more 
than 50 percent higher than the biggest 
Truman budget figure in fiscal 1953. The 
precise figures are $30.9 billion and $19.7 
billion. In both cases military expenditures 
and fixed charges, such as interest on the 
national debt, are left out of consideration. 

It is all very well to talk of more money 
being needed because of the growing popula- 
tion. But the population is not growing at 
that rate. There have been substantial in- 
creases in labor and welfare appropriations, 
in agricultural subsidies of one kind and 
another, in veterans’ benefits. The whole 
conception of Republican individualism 
versus Democratic collectivism has been 
blurred to the point of complete obscurity. 

It is not only in this very important field 
of Federal spending that conservatives must 
feel grave misgivings about the “New Re- 
publicanism.” Men who are believed to stand 
high in the councils of the administration 
are advocating greatly increased handouts to 
the uncommitted neutralist nations of Asia. 

And what had once looked like a dif- 
ference between the two parties in foreign 
policy seems to have disappeared. In the past 
the Democrats have tended to go far in def- 
erence to the United Nations, while the Re- 
publicans have placed more trust in alli- 
ances. 

But when international. storm clouds be- 
gan to thicken last autumn the Eisenhower 
administration showed a tendency to seek 
shelter in the fragile and leaky edifice of the 
U.N. This was despite the fact that the Se- 
curity Council is stymied by the Soviet veto, 
and that recent shifts in voting power in the 
General Assembly make it impossible to get 
a two-thirds majority in that body for any 
resolution, however just in_itself or urgent 
in view of American interests, if the Soviet 
bloc and the Afro-Arab-Asian bloc are in op- 
position. 

What are conservatives to do in a situa- 
tion when there is little choice between the 
two big parties? Third party activity in the 
last election was amateurish and unsuccess- 
ful. It would seem that the most effective 
form of conservative activity would be along 
politically nonpartisan, educational lines. 

ADVICE AND SUPPORT 

There is a place and a need for an or- 
ganization that would stress conservative 
principles in national and international af- 
fairs without party bias; that would offer 
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support to Congressmen, regardless of party 
affiliation, who support such principles: that 
would furnish advice and cooperation to the 
conservative and individualist groups that 
have been springing up on college camp, 1ses; 
and that would perform a number of ; 
political odd jobs. 

Conservatives are generally individualist; 
It would probably be impossible to get unde 
one roof all who regard themselves as cop. 
servatives, But there would perhaps be , 
fair measure of agreement on the follow} ing 
as basic principles: 

Doctrinaire theory, however attractiye 
can never be a satisfactory substitute to 
practical experience. 

The United States cannot safely abdicat, 
its freedom and responsibility in making biy 
foreign policy decisions to such a divide 
vacuum as the U. N., in practice, has turneg 
out to be. 

While there may be a case for subsidizing 
nations which are filling gaps in America; 
outer defense lines, there is no case for jp. 
discriminate handouts to neutral power, 
which can and should fill their needs by 
the normal processes of investment and trace 
on @ commercial basis. 

The tendency of Federal authority, in on 
form or another, to supplant and override 
the proper governing functions of the States 
has gone too far and should be reversed. 

Inflation makes for the semblance of 
wealth and the reality of impoverishment. 

The process of pillaging the thrifty for the 
benefit of the thriftless through direct taxa. 
tion by Federal and many State authoritie 
has reached a point where it is morally in. 


im ilar 


- equitable and economically disadvantageous, 


THE BUREAUCRATIC INSTINCT 


There are two unvarying principles which 
hold true for governing bureaucracies every. 
where under the sun and which speak power- 
fully for curbing, not expanding the role of 
the Federal Government in regulating the 
lives of its citizens. First, it is the instinct 
of every Government agency to seek more 
power, to take on more employees and to 
spend more money. Second, people as a gen- 
eral rule are not as careful in spending Gov- 
ernment money as they would be spending 
their own. 

Many Americans in both parties and with. 
out party affiliation instinctively before 
these things. What they need is intellectual 
guidance and coordination. Here is a re. 
sponsibility and an opportunity for conserva- 
tives, operating as individuals or as in- 
dependent groups, at a time when it seems 
unrealistic to expect a conservative lead from 
either party in Washington. 


Double Standard on Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following reprint of an 
article by Thomas L. Stokes, entitled 
“Double Standard on Public Power,” ap- 
pearing in the Chattanooga Times, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., of March 4, 1957: 

Dovusie STANDARD ON PUBLIC PowEr 

WasHINGTON.—We have been hearing a /ot 


lately, especially in protesting voices from 
Congress, about a double standard in inter- 
national affairs. This referred to proposals 
for United Nations sanctions against Israel 
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when the U. N. never had applied them to 
soviet Russia and Egypt when they ignored 
the .N. resolutions. 

In an entirely different area we are re- 
minded again of a double standard that the 
Eisenhower administration has applied for 

Ss. 

F ae see this in another report by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, in which we hold a third of the 
shares and subscribed a third of $9 billion 
capital. That shows the continuing approval 
by our Government, now managed by the 
gisenhower administration, of loans to 
fnance public power projects all over the 

d. 
a at home, as you know, the adminis- 
tration is fighting public development of our 
own water resources to develop power. It 
insists, instead, upon something it calls the 
partnership policy. 
As that works out, it means the granting 
to powerful utilities of title to resources that 
should belong to our people, and under terms 
that mean fancy profits for them and high 
rates to consumers. It means, too, that de- 
velopment in some cases is shortsighted and 
does not utilize the full potential. 
The latest report of the World Bank, as 
that institution is popularly called, covers its 
Joan operations from July 1 of last year to 
January 31 of this year. It is issued as a 
special supplement to its 11th annual report 
covering operations up to last July 1 for the 
use of the United Nations Social and Eco- 
nomic Council meetings in New York begin- 
ning April 16. 
This report shows additional loans for 
power development in that 7-month period 
of $98.3 million to Austria, Italy, Chile, and 
Nicaragua. 

That brings to nearly a billion dollars—or 
to be exact, $887.3 million—the total of loans 
for electric power development in the 11 
years the bank has been in operation. These 
loans went to 22 different countries, they are 
Austria, Algeria, Italy, Chile, Nicaragua, Ec- 
uador, Finland, Norway, Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, Uruguay, South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, El Salvador, France, 












































, Iceland, India, Lebanon, Mexico, and 
"S BBY Pakistan. 
Our share of these loans was $295. 


million. 

In many instances the loans were to public 
authorities modeled after our own TVA in 
the Southeast. That has its ironical con- 
notations, since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion thus gives its approval to that means 
of developing water resources in foreign 
lands but has been antagonistic to TVA here 
and has sought in numerous ways to crip- 
ple that magnificent project. The Presi- 
dent calls it “creeping socialism.” 

It’s only “creeping socialism” under our 
flag. Under other flags it’s all right. 

While we are helping to expand the de- 
velopment of power by public authorities 
and governments elsewhere, we have wit- 
nessed a retardation of power development, 
both public and private, in our country dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration. In rate 
of increase in power production, we are lag- 
ging behind Russia, though we are still far 
ahead in total capacity. She is moving com- 
| paratively much faster than we are. 
er The lagging, almost stagnation, in the de- 
Cs velopment of our water resources is due in 
in part to the Eisenhower administration’s de- 
sire to favor the utilities. They want y 
sites out of ‘which they are guaran a 
handsome proftt. 

In their picking and choosing for such 
sites, they have disrupted basinwide develop- 
ment, which is the only way to develop our 
rivers properly so that our people and our 
land will be served. In this piecemeal de- 
velopment they have not in many cases 
utilized all the potentials of our rivers. 

The proper way to develop our water re- 
Sources is integrated development as en- 
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visioned half a century ago by a great Re- 
publican President, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
as put into execution more recently by two 
Democratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman. 

The latter, however, were kept from doing 
as much as they planned because of the un- 
yielding opposition of the great aggregation 
of wealth and political power which the 
utilities were able to marshal. 

tegrated - multipurpose development 
means not only the development of hydro- 
electric power but also flood control, recla- 
mation, and navigation. The TVA, which 
was a creation of the Roosevelt New Deal, 
only recently demonstrated how it can con- 
trol devastating floods, in addition to all of 
its other blessings for the people in its area. 

This was in the case of the terrific floods 


‘which wreaked such damage in Kentucky, 


West Virginia, and parts of Tennesese outside 
of the TVA region. Control of the river by 
the TVA flood-control system prevented dam- 
age in the Tennessee Valley, including Chat- 
tanooga, where, it was estimated, the flood 
crest would have reached 52 feet and caused 
$50 million damage had it not been for the 
TVA controls. 





House Democrats Block GOP Move for 
Emergency Midwest Corn Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include an article from 
the Washington Post of Friday, March 
8, 1957: . 

House Democrats BLock GOP MOVE FoR 

EMERGENCY MIDWEST CORN RELIEF 


(By Kenneth Weiss) 


House Democrats yesterday beat down a 
Republican move to push through emer- 
gency relief for Midwest corn farmers. 

The 187-to-180 vote came on a motion to 
substitute the GOP bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative AUGUST ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, for 
a Democratic measure that would have pro- 
vided aid for corn and feed-grain producers 
in all parts of the country. 

The Democratic bill is sponsored by Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman Haro.tp Coo- 
LEY, of North Carolina. 

CooLey expressed some doubt that this bill 
would pass, since northern Democrats may 
side with Republicans to kill his more costly 
measure. 

Shortly after the vote on the Andresen 
amendment, the House ended debate on 
the farm bill until Tuesday by agreement 
between majority and minority leaders. 

The next vote probably will come on a 
new substitute sponsored by Represent Ros- 
ERT D. Harrison, Republican, of Nebraska, 
following the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. : 

The substitute would allow farmers to 
either grow 37,300,000 acres of corn at a $1.36 
per bushel price support or 51 million acres 
at $1.31 price support. 

Participation in the soil bank would be 
voluntary under the first choice. But if the 
farmer grew under the 51-million-acre limit, 
he would have to put 15 percent o7 his crop- 
land in the acreage reserve. 

The Cooley bill would allow corn farmers 
to plant 43 million acres this year and still 
allow farmers to participate in the soil bank 
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and receive price-support payments of $1.36 
a bushel. 

It would also extend similar soil-bank aid 
to feed-grain producers in the South and 
Southwest. The Republicans strongly-oppose 
this part of the bill. 

The Andresen measure would have merely 
increased the amount of corn Midwest farm- 
ers may plant this year from 37,300,000 acres 
to 51 million. 

Republican leaders predicted that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto the Cooley meas- 
ure if it were passed. In any event, they 
said, hearings in the Senate on the complex 
Democratic bill would take so long that the 
legislation could not help corn farmers whe 
must plant their crops in the next few weeks. 

The legislation is described as emergency, 
since current law limits Midwest farmers to 
planting a total of 37,300,000 acres if they 
want price supports and soil-bank partici- 
pation. 





National 4-H Club Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, March 2 
to March 9 are important dates for all 
4-H Club members. During this time 
they observe National 4-H Club Week. 
The theme for the week is Improving 
Family and Community Living. This 
theme truly defines the outstanding work 
of all 4-H Club leaders and members. I 
am especially proud of the fine achieve- 
ments of the 1,365 clubs in Kansas. The 
32,000 club members in the Sunflower 
State are putting into positive action the 
ideals and principles embodied in the 4 
H’s—Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. 
We cannot overemphasize the contribu- 
tion to community and country which 
4-H leaders and members are making. 
4-H projects give practical preparation 
for future years no matter what the 
member might do as a vocation. 

The 4-H program is one of our bwl- 
warks for good citizenship. You need 
never worry about a 4-H Club member 
becoming easy prey for those who try to 
peddle communism and atheism. 

I salute the 4-H leaders and members 
during this national observance. 4-H 
boys and girls help us to gain the respect 
of other nations of the world. 

The following news article, appearing 
in the Marysville (Kans.) Advocate 
newspaper, Thursday, February 28, 1957, 
tells of the 4-H work in Marshall County, 
Kans. There are approximately 400 
members in this county. This article 
clearly shows the outstanding work of 
the 4-H Clubs. The same story and simi- 
lar accomplishments can apply to other 
counties in Kansas. 

The news article follows: 

Community projects backed by county- 
wide campaign, a three-way change in 4-H 
Club agents and the climaxing of an out- 
standing championship livestock career for 
@ 4-H girl spotlighted the 1956 activities of 
4-H Club work in Marshall County. 

Individual members won recognition with 
scholarships during the year and many gar- 
nered purple championship awards with red 
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and blue ribbons at county and State level 
fairs. 

Safety was the number one community 
project for the county clubs as members 
stressed safety on the highway, safety at 
home and safety in the use of tractors and 
other farm machinery. Every club~had at 
least one club program emphasizing safe 
driving. 

Dean Henoch, State highway patrolman, 
was a popular speaker pointing out the rules 
and courtesies of safe driving to prevent 
accidents. 

Pertinent statement of Janice Schneider at 
a meeting of the Balderson Boosters, summed 
up the safety campaign in a slogan: 

“More skilled drivers is the best insurance 
against accidents. It is better to be skilled 
than killed.” 

In an effort to reduce the rat population 
at a community level, clubs in the county 
spearheaded by the Wide-Awake Club started 
a@ rat and mouse control campaign. 

Clubs purchased hundreds of pounds of 
rat control, sacked it and resold the poison 
to farmers to curb the rodent menace. 

Final community project was a county- 
wide campaign to raise funds for Rock 
Springs Foundation in which light bulbs 
were sold by clubbers. Funds were con- 
tributed to Williams Hall, in memory of 
Dean Williams, K-State extension officer. 

A tractor maintenance school on the local 
level sponsored by the Sunflower Club, 
pointed out simple methods in farm safety 
in tractor maintenance in which boys 
viewed the actual rebuilding of a magneto. 

A farm improvement as another commu- 
nity project was the painting of mailboxes 
by a new club, the Go-Getters of the Wini- 
fred area, in which names of farm residents 
were identified. The Lester Eastwood family 
at Summerfield for complete identification 
listed the names of all the children in the 
family. 

Merry Makers Club of Bigelow spearheaded 
the drive for funds in Christian rural over- 
seas program and also assisted with a similar 
drive for the Marysville Community Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Among the first fun night events was the 
selection of a 4-H king and queen at a car- 
nival held at the National Guard Armory 
with Melvyn Miller, Waterville, Marshall 
County 4-H Council president, selected as 
king and Ellen Keating, Marysville, named 
queen. Runners-up were Marilyn Hermesch, 
Marysville and Lennis Holle, Bremen. 

Program talent was on parade in the an- 
nual 4-H Days held at Marysville high school 
in recognition of National 4-H Week when 
the largest number of demonstrations ever 
held were judged. Also performing in com- 
petition were plays, chorus, folk dances and 
other talent. Window displays in stores 
throughout the county called attention to 
displays during National 4-H Week. 

Regional and State 4-H Days followed the 
countrywide 4-H Day in which winners com- 
peted. 

With the opening of spring, project tours 
were arranged and a popular Sunday pastime 
was a tour of club projects. Every club had 
a picnic and project tour in which members 
viewed the accomplishments. 

Plans for attending round-up at Manhat- 
tan were made by 12 4-H members while a 
larger contingent of 39 clubbers spent sev- 
eral days at Rock Springs 4-H camp. 

The resignation of Kenneth Visser, hard- 
working agent in April was climaxed May 31 
with a farewell party at Cahan ballroom for 
the agent and Mrs. Visser, when they were 
presented a gift from the large crowd in at- 
tendance. 

Project meetings in home economics and 
agriculture were held as girls made gar- 
ments to compete in the style revue and boys 
tended crops and fitted their livestock ani- 
mals for showing. 
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First step for livestock fitting and show- 
ing was a school conducted by Gene Grabs, 
new county agent, who succeeded Visser. 

Outstanding charitable project was under 
the supervision of the Axtell Busy Bees who 
made dresses for the Navaho Indian Mission 
at Kingston, N. Mex., which were displayed 
at the Blaine Pletcher home as preliminary 
to a show on WIBW-TV. 

Parents and members reversed positions as 
parents night was observed at all clubs dur- 
ing the summer when parents performed for 
the clubbers. 

Prior to exhibitions at fairs, the annual 
style revue was held in August with Patty 
Pletcher, Axtell, and Marilyn Horigan, Frank- 
fort, as winner in the girls’ division and 
William Throm, Marysville; Leo Voet, Oketo 
and Kyle Williams, Vermillion, in the best 
dressed boys class. 

Climax to project work was the showing 
and winning of awards at Marshall County 
Fair, Topeka Free Fair, and Kansas State Fair 
by club members on top quality displays. 

Dorothy Hildebrandt, Marysville, and a 
member of the Sunflower Club, climaxed her 
7-year club career in winning reserve cham- 
pion at the State fair in Hutchinson after a 
4-year stretch of county and State cham- 
pionships. 

izing her showmanship in feeding 
and fitting baby beeves, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. presented Miss Hildebrandt with a 
trophy. Crescent, junior yearling, was also 
shown at the American Royal show, Kansas 
City. . 
Foods judging team of the Bremen Hus- 
tlers Club brought championship honors to 
their home club as Barbara Koch, Regina 
Prell, and Mary Ann Gleue won top cham- 
pionship. ; 

Carolyn Kruse, Happy Horseshoe, won two 
championships and Carol Drever brought 
home a purple ribbon. Placing first in style 
revue at the Kansas State Fair was Patricia 
Pletcher and Billy Throm, Marysville, was 
second in best groomed boy class. 

Many other blue and red ribobns garnered 
by clubbers at the two fairs at State level 
added to the final project summary when 
closing records. 

Year’s climax came at the recognition 
party December 13 when Bernard Wassen- 
berg, Marysville, one of the oldest 4-H Club 
members active in club work as a leader, and 
Arlyn Peterson, Waterville, were selected for 
the outstanding alumni awards. 

Four members recommended by county 
Officials received the coveted gold award. 
They were Dorothy Hildebrandt, Marysville; 
Patricia Pletcher, Axtell; Ivan Eastwood, 

; and Allen Tilley, Frankfort. 

Individual awards and scholarshfps made 
during the year were to Charles Blaser, Wa- 
terville, winner of the Carl Gray Union Pa- 
cific scholarship; and Ivan Eastwood, Dan- 
forth scholarship in religious training. 

In the final analysis total value of club 
work in Marshall County in dollars and cents 
was $68,367.17. More than one-third profit 
was realized by members in the sum total on 
projects. After costs were deducted total 
figures show a profit of $21,783.40. 





Folly of Wilderness Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 





- OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


‘which no one else wants, yet. 
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orp, I include the following exceljc,; 
statement by Dean Karl Onthank, 
the University of Oregon faculty 


president of the Western Outdoor ¢ oa 
made over radio station KORE, Eugen, 


Oreg., February 10, 1957. 

Dr. Onthank rightly believes that , 
wiser decision on the Three Sisters wy. 
derness area boundary would have re. 
sulted had the Secretary of Agriculture 
awaited the land-use and scientifig 
studies now in progress on this area: 
COMMENTS ON THREE SISTERS Wu DERNEsg 

AREA DECISION MADE ON RapDio STATION 

KORE, EUGENE, OREG., FEBRUARY 10, 1957 


Speaking for the outdoor clubs and a!) the 
millions of other Americans who own a share 
in the national forests, we are shockeg that 
an irrevocable decision is made without the 
information essential for such a decision 
This information will soon be available. |; 
includes the Forest Service’s own land-tise 
study previously announced, scientific 
studies for which Oregon State and univer. 
sity scientists recently received grants, ang 
the State water-resources board study, 

No real study of its value as wilderness 
has been made—only a paper reappraisal of 
its timber. And no adequate consideration 
of the great and growing need for such areas, 
This great impending necessity for more 
rather than less of such areas has become 
much more apparent since the hearing, now 
2 years ago, and already has been recognizeg 
by Congress itself by greatly increaseq ap- 
propriations for national parks, and for re. 
creational facilities in the national forests. 

Just as the Forest Service begins to get 
funds with which the area could be made 
more accessible to the thousands of people 
who wish to enjoy it and particularly the 
innumerable young families with children 
needing and ready to appreciate wilderness 
experience. Itdoesn’t make sense to destroy 
a large part of the omly wilderness area in 
the Oregon Cascades, and the portion most 
accessibe for the longest season and possess. 
ing the qualities most valued by ordinary 
folks not mountain climbers, and especially 
by scientists to whom it is an irreplaceable 
outdoor laboratory, 


FACTS CONTRADICTED 


The assertion that establishing the Dia- 
mond Peak and Mount Washington wild 
areas is compensation for the 53,000 acres 
taken from the Three Sisters wilderness area 
is in contradiction to the facts and to state- 
ments made by forest officials up to now, 
namely that these areas were considered on 
their own merits and not at all in relation- 
ship with the,Three Sisters area. Mount 
Washington for many years been 4 
limited area and already reserved, although 
wild-area status gives it more positive pro- 
tection. And Diamond Peak is, according 
to official statements, a substitute for the 
Summit Lake limited area to the south of it 
which has been opened to logging. True 
wilderness requires depth and continuity if 
central wilderness is to retain its essential 
quality umaltered by outside infiuence. 
These small wild areas lack that depth and 
are in no sense substitutes for the wester 
portion of the Three Sisters area, the re- 
moval) of which cuts down drastically its 
depth and its distance from external influ- 
ence, brings the sight of logging and the 
sound of the power saws virtually to the foot 
of the Sisters themselves. 

Wilderness is not just high spectacula 
mountain country comparatively barrel 
A large part 
of wilderness which the Forest Service has 
reserved, is desert, and properly so. Some 
of it is prairie, some marshland. Certainly 
a little of it should be a sample of the org: 
inal magnificent forest, illimitable and 12- 
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exhaustible as it used to be called, which 
met the eye of the pioneer. : 

This great and prosperous country can well 
afford to preserve this one wilderness area 
in all the Oregon Cascades, not in spite of 
the fact that it contains some merchantable 

jmber, but because of that fact, so that we 
a preserve @ little of the primeval Oregon 
forest for the wonder and enjoyment and 
scientific study of future generations. 

CAN ANYONE JUSTIFY 

Incidentally, ‘how can anyone justify log- 
ging & dedicated wilderness when reports of 
the lumber industry show that the waste 
purners of Lane County consume annually 50 
times as Much wood as the 53,000 acres ex- 
cluded produces in a year? The more ef- 
ficient operators waste less, but obviously 
the industry is still far from the degree of 
utilization of wood now being cut to warrant 
sacrificing this area. 

To suggest that the area removed can be 
managed as @ tree farm and retain its value 
as wilderness is, of course, a complete con- 
tradiction in terms. The more good tree 
farms the better, on lands zoned for them as 
pearly all forest land is. On land zoned 
for and set aside as, wilderness, trees have 
an entirely different set of values not meas- 
yred in board feet. There is no emergency 
need for this timber. 

The area should have been retained as 
wilderness to be so used and enjoyed, and 
still to be available if some dire future emer- 
gency should require the use of its timber. 
We are trustees for the future, a principle 
which this decision ignores. Opening the 
area now is a tragic mistake which future 
generations will find hard to understand or 


to excuse. 








Reasons Why the Appropriation Should 
Be Made To Provide for the Mainte- 
nance of the Domestic Production of 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Under Public Law 
733 of the 84th Congress ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


“OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a brief statement of the reasons 
we believe the Appropriations Commit- 
tee should restore the funds for the do- 
mestic mining program under Public 
Law 733: 

First. The 84th Congress, after full 
consideration by the proper committees 
of both Houses, and after lengthy de- 
bate, passed Publi w 733 and the 
President signed it in July 1956. It will 
be a breach of faith with the people who 
work for and have invested in the do- 
mestic critical minerals mining industry 
if the necessary appropriations obligated 
in the passage of Public Law 733 are not 
made available. 

Second. The national security and 
economy both demand that these highly 
specialized industries in which about 
$100 million of private capital has been 
invested be kept going so as to preserve 
the trained manpower and technolog- 
ical skills that have been developed. 

Third. This is not a direct subsidy, 
but a price-support program under 
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which the Government buys commod- 
ities which can be stored indefinitely. 

Fourth. At present no exact military 
requirements for these materials are 
known and the Defense Department has 
stated that new requirements data can- 
not be assembled until the fall of 1957. 
All of the concerned Government agen- 
cies recommend the continuation of the 
appropriations until a long-term pro- 
gram for the preservation of these indus- 
tries can be submitted and enacted by 
the Congress. Dr. Flemming, of ODM, 
testified in support of these appropria- 
tions on February 26, 1957, to dispel any 
false impression that he was opposing 
the appropriations. A consumer of 
tungsten whose profit interest lies in low 
prites for tungsten has recommended 
the discontinuation of the appropriation, 
but all of the domestic producers of 
ee are supporting the appropria- 
ion. 


Fifth. Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Ruben B. Robertson, Jr., in discussing 
rapid technical advance in weapons on 
December 13, 1956, said: 

It is anticipated that by the time new 
guidance can be developed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and requirements data computed, 
submission will not be available until the 
fall of 1957. 


Sixth. Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, 
in testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Interior on February 26, 1957, 
said: 

Taking into consideration a number of 
factors we do believe that it is important 
for Congress to follow through on the policy 
that was reflected in Public Law 733, as passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President 
* * * it just does not make good sense from 
any point of view to permit these mines to 
close down. 


Seventh. Mr. R. H. Thielemann, chair- 
man of the department of metallurgy of 
Stanford Research Institute, testifying 
on February 17, 1957, before the House 
Committee on the Interior said: 

The need for metals and alloys which will 
have useful engineering properties at tem- 
peratures of 2,000° F. and higher is urgent. 
The best and probably the only method we 
have of developing these materials is with 
the four higher melting point refractory 
metals, columbium, molybdenum, antimony, 
and tungsten. 


On February 26, 1957, in an address at 
New Orleans, La., Mr. Thielemann said: 

In developing alloys for service at tem- 
peratures above 1,800° F. tungsten, with its 
high melting point, high modulus of elastic- 
ity and high recrystallization. temperature 
appears to be the most attractive for the 
extremely high temperature requirements—it 
is relatively inexpensive. 


Eighth. On February 21, 1957, General 
Doolittle, Chairman of the Natidnal Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, said: 

The revolution in military technology has 
been accelerated. By word and deed the 
Soviets are challenging us in aviation. They 
are building more aircraft than we. They 
are training more aeronautical engineers and 
scientists than we * * *, We must redouble 
our efforts to maintain our technological 
lead. 


Ninth. Congressman Cart T. DurHaM, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Stock- 
piling of the House Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, has told us on the floor of the 
House: 

The stockpile goal for tungsten most likely 
has to be reset in the light of the increasing 
need for high-temperature materials in the 
high-temperature era that lies before us. 


Tenth. “In this age of. peril we are 
not dealing with an emergency that is 
here today and gone tomorrow, but with 
an emergency that will be with us as long 
as most of us shall live.”” This statement, 
made by Dr. Flemming, should be re- 
membered, and it would be a very grave 
error for us in the Congress to fail to 
make these appropriations and cause the 
shutting down of these domestic mining 
industries which are not adequately pro- 
tected by tariffs and cannot operate in 
competition with low wage production 
from abroad. 

Eleventh. The Government still has 
many contracts for the purchase of tung- 
sten abroad at prices around $55 a unit 
and all of them will not expire until the 
end of 1959. Surely, we will not treat 
the foreign producers better than we will 
our people at home. 





Battle Over Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, I include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of Saturday, 
March 9, 1957: 

BaTTLE Over Corn 

The agricultural steersmen of the House 
appear to be driving into precisely the same 
mudhole that gave them so much trouble 
a year ago. In that election year the Presi- 
dent appealed for a relatively simple soil 
bank, and Congress added complex price- 
support provisions which resulted in a veto. 
Finally the soil-bank measure was enacted, 
but so late in the year that many farmers 
could not take advantage of it. This year 
the administration asked for a simple relief 
measure for corn because the program fa- 
vored by a majority of corngrowers failed 
to get a two-thirds vote in the recent pleb- 
iscite. The House has rejected even a lib- 
eralized form of the bill. 

The ostensible reason for this defeat is 
that the House Agriculture Committee sub- 
mitted a much more comprehensive bill 
allowing farmers to collect soil-bank bene- 
fits on land diverted from barley, oats, rye, 
and other feed grains. Undoubtedly the 
growing of feed grains other than corn on 
land taken out of basic crops has caused 
serious overproduction, accentuated the out- 
put of livestock, and helped to depress live- 
stock prices. This problem should be re- 
lieved in considerable measure this year by 
keeping surplus acres idle in the soil bank, 
but the House committee insisted on doing 
something more. 

The first defect in the plan it has offered 
is that it might cost taxpayers an extra 
billion dollars in payments to growers of feed 
grains. The committee estimates that the 
cost would be only $250 million, but experts 
say that the larger figure might be required 
with maximum participation. At a time 
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when both Congress and the administration 
are trying to trim every unessential dollar 
from the budget this seems indefensible. 

Defect No. 2 is that the bill would sweep 
many new crops under loose Federal control. 
Farmers would be given a feed-grain quota 
based on the highest acreage of feed grains 
grown in any one of the last 3 years. As 
the Government has no records of individual 
farm acreage devoted to these crops which 
have not been under control, quotas would 
refiect unreliabie estimates. In pointing this 
out to the House, Representative ANDRESEN 
insisted that soil-bank payments would be 
made for phantom acres and that very little 
reduction of surpluses would resuit. 

These defects in the committee bill are 
so serious that an economy-minded House is 
likely to kill it, too. No action at all by 
Congress would mean a whopping Corn crop, 
and lower corn and livesteck prices could 
be expected. Under the present law the acre- 
age allotments have become so small (37.3 
million acres for the entire commercial corn 
area) that farmers are ignoring their quotas 
and thus forfeiting their right to participa- 
tion in the soil bank. Mr. ANDRESEN de- 
scribed this as a terrifying outlook for corn 
growers. 

Obviously the best course at this stage 
would be a compromise between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican agricultural leaders 
that would avert the threatened crisis and 
leave the controversial aspects of the com- 
mittee bill for later consideration. With 
corn-planting time only 2 months away, 
speed in enacting a simple bill is a major 
consideration. Surely there ought to be 
vision enough in the House to avoid repeti- 
tion of last year’s mistake. 





The Present Situation in the Douglas-Fir 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE ‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following report con- 
tained in the newsletter Random Lengths 
published by the Lumbermen’s Buying 
Service, of Eugene, Oreg., of which Mr. 
H. J. Cox is editor: 

THROUGH A KNOTHOLE 


The February 15 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report carries a detailed and compre- 
hensive survey of business conditions 
throughout the Nation. Some of New Eng- 
land is perking up. South and West show 
gains. Booms seem weakest in the Midwest. 

By singling out home-mortgage financing 
as the guinea pig for tight-money experi- 
menting, the Government and the Wall 
Street moneychangers have run the North- 
west forest products industry into trouble, 
with considerable effect on Oregon where 
lumber and plywood fill the State’s bread- 
basket and are an accurate index to its 
economic welfare. 

After totaling all the gains and setbacks, 
it adds up that business in cities and com- 
munities across the country is extremely 
good but the boom is leveling off. While 
the forest products industry is temporarily 
permeated with Government-caused sour- 
ness, nevertheless, all signs point to a good 
year with the start of a lumber upturn within 
30 days or thereabouts. 

The following information covers the 
Douglas-fir industry (large and small mills) 
as reported to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association: 
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(in millions of board-feet) 


See 
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GREEN FIR MILLS 


With the first few days of springlike 
weather, everybody realizes that March is 
just around the corner and that if there is 
to be improvement in the green-mill mar- 
ket, it must come soon to be of any material 
benefit. Some mills and buyers are cheer- 
ful over what they believe will happen mar- 
ketwise during the next 2 to 3 weeks, but the 
majority are.still in a frame of mind that, so 
far, there is little to instill confidence in any 
quick alleviation of present depressing mar- 
ket conditions. Nobody ly knows, all we 
can do is hope and pray. 

Many mills are still closed; others curtail- 
ing production, and market demand is not, 
as yet, keeping pace with extremely low pro- 
duction and this condition can be further 
aggravated by mills now resuming operation. 
Apparently, there is some gambling on what 
the market will bring within another 2 to 3 
weeks as there has been spot buying of spe- 
cific items and schedules this week at mill 
prices $1 to $2 higher than during the pre- 
ceding 10 days. But this is no market cri- 
terion as the volume of inquiry and buying 
is still too low to have any hypodermic effect 
on the green-mill market. 

The political prophets in Washington, D. C., 
incessantly clamor over there being a chicken 
in every pot and that we never had it so good. 
But they have never been farther west than 
Pennsylvania Avenue or Wall Street; other- 
wise, they would realize that they are either 
befuddled, prejudiced, or just plain liars. 
While there is still hope that spring will 
bring a change for betterment, the money- 
changers on Wall Street and the palace 
guards in our National Capital will have to 
quickly loosen their tight-money strings or 
spring will come and go before many of the 


multitude now engaged in the production ° 


and distribution of lumber will know “wot 
’appened.”’ 





California Goes It Alone—Feather River 
Project: A “Do It Yourself” Example 
of Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, California 
has long been a major beneficiary of 
Federal water control and development 
programs, both through the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers. It 
will be of interest to those who have sup- 
ported these Federal expenditures for 
California and elsewhere through the 
Nation that California is making a major 
effort to help itself in meeting its water 
requirement by planning, financing, and 
holding a billion and one-half dollar 
major water project of its own. The 
excellent article on that subject by Har- 








lan Trott from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 7, 1957, is placed in the 
Recorp for the information of our ¢o). 
leagues: 

SacRAMENTO, CaLIr.—Events have taken q 
dynamic new course in California's historic 
quest for water. 

For the first time since it began converting 
its vast semiarid interior valleys into what 
now make it the Nation’s leading farm State. 
California is committed to State constructiog 
of giant regional water projects. 

At a time when President Eisenhower j; 
pleading for less State dependence on Wash. 
ington for public-works handouts, and Secre. 
tary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey js 
asking citizens to show him how the $72 
billion Federal budget can be pruned, the 
California Legislature has presented the rest 
of the States with a “do it yourself” example, 

By voting State funds for the first phase 
of its mammoth $13 billion State-water plan, 
California is starting to reverse the trend of 
Federal aid to the States that began in the 
make-work days of the early New Deal. 

Many Californians steeped in the story of 
the State’s stupendous self-development, 
think it is only fitting that California has 
shown the way back to the traditional Ameri- 
can road of local responsibility for State and 
local affairs. 

Hitherto the marvelous man-wrought 
transformation of California from deserts to 
gardens has been done piecemeal by 1ocal irri- 
gation districts operating much as public. 
school districts. 

FEDERAL CONTROL SHUNNED 


Almost the only exception was when Cali- 
fornia relaxed in the mood of the mid- 
thirties and let Uncle Sam build and own the 
Central Valley project. The reason widely 
advanced at that time was that the Central 
Valley region could not afford to pay for the 
benefits received. 

But big and useful as that project is, it 
reclaims and serves only about one-fifth of 
the land area that Californians have brought 
into intensive and fruitful cultivation by 
their own town meeting independence. 

Now California is on the road back, a road 
that some still say is too big and therefore 
too costly for the direct land beneficiaries 
to pay for, and yet a road that is not open 
to Federal financing and hence Federal 
control. 

Some impartial authorities on large recia- 
mation projects say that large Californian 
landholders are among those actively back- 
ing California’s decision to “go it alone” in 
building its $1.5 billion Feather River project, 
the first link in the State’s master-water 
plan. 

This project would turn the Feather River's 
surplus flow south to benefit arid lands 4ll 
the way to the Mexican line. 

One California land company alone holds 
about 375,000 acres in the area the project 
would serve. But only about 138,000 acres of 
this vast holding are classified by the col 
pany as “land that can be farmed.” 

Under Federal reclamation law, water from 
a Federal project may not be made available 
for more than 160 acres of any individual’ 
holdings. If the landholder is married, wat‘ 
is available for 320 acres. 
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THREAT FORESEEN 


pr. Paul S. Taylor, a leading California 
economist, said in 1947 that the water pro- 
yided as @ result of Federal construction of 
dams in the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia would give the holder of 320 acres an 
annual subsidy ranging in value from $3,200 
to $8,000, depending on the amount of water 
such holders of the benefited land would 
require. 

But in Tulare and Kern Counties, he said, 
some 20 landholders possess about 360,000 
acres that can be farmed, and the value of 
Federal aid conferred upon them in the 
water-acreage limitation were repealed 
“might run as high as $8 million a year.” 

Furthermore, the selling value of their 
land would be multiplied, Dr. Taylor pointed 
out. He said it would be altogether improper 
to use a Federal project, “paid for out of tax 
revenues from the entire country, for the 
enrichment of a few fortunate individuals.” 

The same threat, he said, is implicit in 
the current desire of large landholders to 
secure State financing of the Feather River 
project. The same interests which in 1947 
were attacking the 160-acre water limitation 
are now said to be among those backing 
the drive for State financing for the reason 
that the Federal acreage limitation on sub- 
sidized water would not apply if the State 
builds the Feather River project. 

HELP WITHHELD? 

Having failed to knock out the 160-acre 
water limitation in the United States Recla- 
mation law, are they now turning their ef- 
forts to State financing in the hope the 
State of California will foot the bill for bring- 
ing water to their thirsty lands, thereby 
greatly enhancing the value of their land- 
holdings without any cost to themselves? 
asks Dr. Taylor. 

“The natural and foreseeable effects of the 
long and persistent campaign by opponents 
of the antimonopoly clauses of national 
reclamation law at last are becoming visible, 
so that he who runs may read. 

“As a result of its current successes in the 
recent 4-to-3 decision of the Oalifornia Su- 
preme Court, and in the drive toward a State 
Feather River project (minus, of course, the 
excess land and public-power preference pro- 
visions) the present chances for Federal help 
for water and power developments are pretty 
slim. 

“The taxpayers, water users, and rate- 
pavers of California, at a time when they 
need help most, are finding it choked off. 
The National Congress is being told, in effect, 
by the most authoritative voices in this 
State that we refuse help on the only terms 
on which will give it. 

“The State constitution contains a 320- 
acre land limitation and the people of the 
State voted for public-power preference when 
they had a chance. So it seems curious that 
the State court invalidates this and public 
preference. Tendencies to monopoly will be 
favored, and the taxpayers of California may 
find themselves in a morass. 

“Perhaps with our water program brought 
to a halt, the public will insist on finding 
out where we are, how we got there, and how 
to get going again. The Federal Government 
has been a great benefactor to California as 
builder of our greatest conservation works. 
We need its strength, with our vast and crit- 
ical water problem. We need its protection 
against monopoly, too.” 

" NEW ERA LAUNCHED 


This view, notwithstanding, by voting $25 
million to start preliminary work on the pro- 
posed Oroville Dam—keystone of the $1.5 
billion Feather River project—the California 
Legislature has launched this State on a new 
era of what some regard as. purposeful 
self-reliance, 

As the green “aye” votes winked on the 
illuminated tally panel in the historic old 
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assembly chamber here, the sighs of relief 
among the embattled lawmakers outdid the 
brisk Alaska norther that began dumping 
its first snow cover in some years over most 
of the thousand-mile-long State. 

Enactment of the Oroville bill climaxed a 
stormy session. The last-hour measure had 
teetered for weeks as north and south fac- 
tions fought over which should come first; 
State funds for preliminary work on the Oro- 
ville Dam or a constitutional amendment 
clarifying the hard question of prior claims 
to transported water. 

Southern legislators insisted that until 
they were certain that the south would be 
assured an adequte share of the Feather 
River’s year-round fiow, they would not vote 
$25 million to relocate the Western Pacific 
tracks and the State highway around the area 
to be flooded by the giant works at Oroville. 


PAPER HAILS MOVE 


Dispelling of the session-long deadlock 
awoke jubilant echoes in the thriving foot- 
hill city of Oroville. 

“Fifty years of dreams, sometimes rosy, 
sometimes gloomy, and at other times verg- 
ing on nightmare as the unbridled waters of 
the Feather River spread death and destruc- 
tion through the peaceful Sacramento Valley, 
culminated ii one concerted whoop of joy 
last night.” 

Thus exulted the Oroville Mercury from its 
fornt-page perch the morning after the legis- 
lature recessed. 

“The news came through by telephone at 
11 p. m., and by 11:10 it was common knowl- 
edge. The grapevine that is peculiar to all 
small towns carried the word to every cor- 
ner of the community. The long wait was 
over. *** A new era that would make Oro- 
ville the hub of such activity as the State 
never before has seen stood on the threshold, 
and a thousand hands reached out to bid it 
welcome.” 

Mayor Cennie Walker was called out of a 
basketball game by a long-distance phone 
call from Sacramento where a friend with a 
fistful of dimes was bursting to spill the 
good news. ; 

By this act of the legislature, Oroville is 
said to have grown up overnight. Today the 
talk is of new schools, new homes, new 
stores, new churches, new playgrounds, new 
libraries, as the city braces itself for an esti- 
mated inrush of 1,575 new residents the first 
year, and 8,235 the following year. By 1960, 
Governor Knight estimates the population 
inrush will top 16,000. 


FAIR ASSESSMENT SOUGHT 


Next to the question of ascertaining that 
the southern part of California gets its fair 
share of the Feather River’s new southward 
flow is that of assessing costs fairly upon the 
lands to be benefited by this much-wanted 
water. 

One way would be to make the costs a 
charge on the benefited lands rather than on 
water users as users—or upon citizens of 
California living outside the area of direct 
Denefits. 

This means the bonds would be secured 
by taxing the benefited land rather than rev- 
enues from water and power tolls. 

Assemblyman Vernon Kilpatrick, a south- 
ern spokesman, warned that if the cost is 
not made a charge on the benefited land, 
“thousands of idle acres served by the new 
project will rise in value to the point where 
landholders will realize the price of a Cadil- 


‘lac from each and every acre.” 


The unearned increment resulting from 
public improvements in an expanding econ- 
omy such as California’s would be enormous, 
it is said, and therefore the resulting rise in 
land values should be taxed to pay off the 
bonds, since such enhanced land values 
‘would be a publicly created thing. 

Spokesmen. for California’s 100-odd irri- 
gation districts adopted a resolution at their 
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association’s convention in San Jose recom- 
mending that a revolving fund be estab- 
lished, possibly out of State tideland oil 
royalties, to finance the State water plan. 

These funds would be made repayable and 
might be interest free. To the extent the 
loans were interest free, they would be a 
subsidy, of course. 


CURB ON SPECULATORS 


Such a system of public-works financing 
would not feed the fires of inflation, it is 
said, and would tend to discourage land 
speculators because idle land would bear the 
same tax levy that an improved lot next to 
it would bear, 

California’s long experience with regional 
water and power development at the “local 
district” level has shown that when the cost 
of the project falls on the holders of bene- 
fited land, no one can afford to hold land 
idle waiting for skyrocketing prices. Very 
quickly the land is taxed into good use, ac- 
cording to Bert Smith, an official of the Cali- 
fornia Irrigation Districts Association. 

If the project is not financed in this way, 
anyone wishing to buy an idle tract that is 
brought under irrigation will be all but 
“priced out of business” before he gets 
started, it is claimed. 

Sound economic tendencies will only be ac- 
celerated, according to this opinion, if build- 
ings and improvements are exempted from 
taxation as is the case in the most intensively 
productive irrigation districts in California. 

Hopes are being voiced that the Feather 
River project and future phases of the State 
water plan may unfold in this manner. If 
so, then cities such as Los Angeles, Berkeley, 
San Francisco, and Oakland—which paid 
for their own water supply—will not be taxed 
to help pay for other communities’ public 
works in the future. 

Thus, too, the arbitrary 160-acre water 
limitation, designed to safeguard America’s 
family-size farms, will be preserved, not by 
State or Federal fiat, it is said but by his- 
torically tested, natural economic laws. 





As a Source of Electric Power Even the 
Coal. Most: Expensive To Mine May 
Prove To Be the Best Fuel Bargain Re- 
gardless of How Far We Advance in 
Our Ability To Harness Power From 
Fissionable Materials 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the fascination which the atom’s 
potential holds for all of us, there is 
sometimes a tendency to move a bit reck- 
lessly in the attempt to convert to real- 
ity those undeveloped creations that so 
far have been confined to man’s dreams 
and drawing boards. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the outstanding scientific 
evolutions that have come about in 
America is that there are no governors 
on our dreams—they can be raced at top 
speed, as they sometimes are, with scien- 
tific knowledge and skill in swift pur- 
suit. The idea itself must always lead 
the way; then the design, the labora- 
tory, and the testing block. This pro- 
cedure—underwritten by private invest- 
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ment—has been largely responsible for 
America’s industrial leadership despite 
the Nation’s comparative youth. 

Because much of the research on fis- 
sionable materials has necessarily been 
sponsored by the United States Govern- 
ment, putting the peacetime atom to 
work poses a number of questions which 
are unique in a free economy. An in- 
vention normally is nurtured from idea 
to application on the theory that its 
fruition will produce a profit for the 
individual or firm who undertakes to pay 
the cost of incubation and development. 

In the case of the atom, particularly 

as it applies to the generation of electric 
power, the possibility of profit is too 
remote at this time for us to expect 
private capital to assume the complete 
load. The Government has already used 
great sums of Federal funds in its atomic 
energy laboratories and workshops. The 
chain of expenditures was begun by mili- 
tary establishments charged with the 
responsibility of drafting the atom as 
a weapon. Once this effort was success- 
ful, officials of the executive department, 
collaborating with the Congress, set out 
to adapt the atom to peacetime uses. 
“ The subsequent studies, experimenta- 
tions, and accomplishments have been 
and will continue to be extremely ex- 
pensive. I think, however, that they 
have been necessary, if only from the 
standpoint of. international prestige. 

How far Government contribution 
must supplement or substitute for pri- 
vate investment is the question which 
has to be answered. It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate 
the funds necessary to encourage con- 
tinued development of atomic energy, 
yet must not permit Government dollars 
to upset the scale of an economy based 
on freedom of business operation and 
epportunity. In order to remain on the 
side of a sober management policy with- 
out crossing over into sprees of inebrious 
spending, Congress must wherever pos- 
sible be guided by fact rather than fan- 
cies, theorems rather than hypotheses, 
and horse sense rather than political 
intuition. It is therefore sometimes nec- 
essary for us to go back and do a little 
checking instead of moving too quickly 
on a beclouded work schedule. 

I have recently looked over one of the 
written contributions of Dr. Arthur 
Compton, noted educator and physicist, 
whose participation in the field of atomic 
science is well known and who in fact 
directed the work resulting in the first 
atomic chain reaction. Because the nor- 
mal impulse of all of us is to accept a 
statement of so highly respected a per- 
son of learning, we often overlook ob- 
vious errors that no doubt come about 
through careless research rather than 
intended distortion. 


In Dr. Compton’s treatise on the ne- 
cessity for expediting development of 
atomic-generated electric power, this 
statement is included: 

The supplies of petroleum in the United 
States have dwindled sufficiently that we are 
now importing more than is being produced 
in our own territory. We have coal supplies 
adequate for many centuries, but the coal 
is becoming increasingly difficult to mine. 
In other countries, such as, for example, 
Britain, the cnce abundant supplies of coal 
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have already become ‘so difficult of access 
that the cost is rising rapidly. In the mean- 
time, our society is becoming dependent 
upon a fast-growing supply of mechanical 
and electrical power. We also need the 
organic materials that come from coal and 


" oil as the base from which to make a vast 


variety of chemical products. These prod- 
ucts include plastics and textiles, as well as 
dyes and artificial rubber. We cannot long 
afford to use our precious supply of fossil 
organic material as fuel. To do so is like 
breaking up the furniture to stoke the 
furnace. 

It is thus that atomic energy is coming 
just in time to meet a fundamental human 
need. As our experience grows, the cost of 
power from uranium and thorium will in- 
evitably decrease and that of power from 
coal and oil will become greater. It can 
hardly be before the end of the present cen- 
tury that uranium will to a very large extent 
supplant coal as the source of commercial 
heat and power. 


Mr. Speaker, I need not dwell upon the 
fallacy contained in the very first sen- 
tence of this excerpt. I am sure that 
there are enough of my colleagues, espe- 
cially from the Southwest, familiar with 
our oil imports program and with do- 
mestic oil-production schedules to rec- 
ognize that there is no justification for 
that sentence. While I am firmly op- 
posed to permitting international oil 
companies to continue their current 
heavy shipments into this country, I 
must readily admit that these imports 
do not approach the quantities produced 
in the United States. I merely remind 
Dr. Compton’s researchers that the State 
of Texas alone produces more crude oil 
than all the crude and products im- 
ported into this country. 

Now let us look into the Compton 
comment on coal supplies. The con- 
clusions accepted by the author in this 
regard have already been disputed by 
Government studies, and by estimates of 
private fuel experts, as completely with- 
out fundation. In this discussion today 
I shall refer only to the McKinney panel 
report, whose estimates are based on 
United States Bureau of Mines figures 
and are universally acknowledged for 
their authenticity and accuracy. The 
report lists economically recoverable re- 
serves of coal in the United States at 
948 billion tons—enough to last for al- 
most 2,000 years at present rates of pro- 
duction. Here is a breakdown of those 


figures: EB 

About 237 billion tons of our reserve 
stockpile are minable at or near present_ 
prices. 

An additional 285 billion tons are 
available at % to 1% times present 
prices. 

An additional. 426 billion tons are 
available at 11to 4 times present prices. 

As a source of electric power, even the 
coal most expensive to mine may prove 
to be the best fuel bargain regardless of 
how far we advance in our ability to har- 
ness power from fissionable materials. 


The present average delivered cost of 
coal in the United States accounts for 
only 3 mills per kilowatt-hour in the cost 
of electricity. The cost of this coal at 
the mine—leaving out the transportation 
charges—averages just 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Thus even if the cost of 
mining increases by one-half, this rise 
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would add only 1 mill per kilowatt-hoy, 
to the price of electricity. Now, if we 
add the 237 billion tons of coal availabje 
at or near present prices to the 285 pj). 
lion tons that may cost as much as 59 
percent more to get out, we find that 
there are 522 billion tons available be. 
fore coal gets into a price range which 
might reduce the cost advantage of coq} 
over nuclear power by as much as 1 mil) 
At today’s rate of production, this aq. 
vantage for coal would extend into the 
year 2900. Recognizing that coal re. 
quirements will increase as electric 
generating capacity soars upward, there 
is a good possibility that United States 
demand will reach a billion tons within 
the next 20 years. Even so, coal will be 
available for another 5 centuries before 
the cost element increases more than 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

I might point out that the latter estj. 
mates disregard the fact that utilization 
efficiency in coal-burning steamplants js 
steadily tending upward. Here is an 
assessment from the McKinney report: 

Electrical generating plants at present 
consume about 1 pound of coal per kilo- 
watt-hour. This is éxpected to be reduce 
by at least five ene-hundredths pounds per 
kilowatt-hours for each 5-year period. The 
report further states: The corresponding 
overall plant thermal efficiencies are 40 per- 
cent in 1960 and 46 percent in 1980. It js 
believed that such improved performances 
can *be obtained through gains in the 
straight-steam cycle through the use of 
higher pressures and temperatures. The 
forecast does not include the possibility of 
combination gas turbines and steam turbine 
cycles which might possibly result in even 
larger gains in efficiencies. However, such 
possible gains cannot be accurately forecast 
without a comparable forecast for the cost 
of the plants using such combination cycles, 
In event such combination cycles do come 
into widespread use, these would tend to di- 
minish the rate of growth of nuclear fuel 
plants. 


I have another comment to express on 
the business of finding coal—as Dr. 
Compton puts it—extremely difficult to 
mine. I want to’point out that the coal 
industry has invested huge sums of 
money in technological improvement of 
mining machinery and methods. The 
United Mine Workers of America have 
welcomed this ambitious program for in- 
creased productivity. Twenty years ago 
the average output per-man-day at bi- 
tuminous coal mines in this country was 
4.62 tons. Today the per-man-day pro- 
duction figure is in the vicinity of 11 tons 
and tending upward. 

Another consideration is the improve- 
ment in coal quality through technology. 
Throughout our coal-producing States, 
large preparation plants loom on the 
horizon and in some areas dominate the 
landscape. These great coal laundries 
stand as testimony to the industry’s de- 
termination to utilize every possible con- 
tribution of science and engineering to 
give consumers a better product. A prep- 
aration plant makes it possible for the 
coal company to deliver more B. t. u.’s per 
carload than was the case only a few 
years ago. Through a series of treat- 
ments, impurities are removed and the 
coal is upgraded. By applying these and 
perhaps yet-to-be-developed processes t0 
lower grade coals, including lignite, the 
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industry will be able to assure a good 
supply of most efficient fuels even fur- 
ther into the future. 

I think perhaps Members of Congress 
should a¢quaint themselves with the re- 
cent statement by Commissioner Harold 
s. Vance, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at @ hearing before the congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy on February 25, 1957. Mr. Vance 
reviewed the advantages of developing 
atom-generated electric power in a num- 
per of Western Europe countries where 
coal is not in such abundance as in the 
United States. Then, turning back to our 
own needs, Mr. Vance offered this ob- 
servation: 

Now our domestic situation is quite differ- 
ent. We are blessed with large supplies of 
coal, oil, and gas. They are relatively cheap 
and are fairly well distributed in relation to 

wer deraand. It follows that we are not 
under the same pressures as are our foreign 
friends, and we are free, at least so far as 
our economy is concerned, to follow a plan 
which, as in the fable of the tortoise and the 
hare, may appear to be slow at first but which 
will win out in the end of the race. 


I associate myself with the position 
outlined in the Vance statement. Admit- 
tedly most areas of the world are:far less 
fortunate than we with respect to re- 
serves of coal. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s present intensive program of re- 
search in atomic energy offers an op- 
portunity for us to promote the welfare 
of all the people in the world; in all prob- 
ability eve nthe United States, at some 
time in the far distant future, will need 
to supplement its traditional power 
sources as the demands for energy con- 
tinue their rapid increase. 

What is mandatory, however, is that 
efficiency must always be the watch- 
word of our atomic-energy program. We 
must not become panicked into spending 
orgies prompted by erroneous estimates 
relating to energy sources and reserves. 
Dr. Compton’s book is not the first study 
by atomic-power enthusiasts who unin- 
tentionally have permitted fallacy to dis- 
place fact as they carry their important 
messages to-the general public. I salute 
Dr. for his devotion to the job 
of helping to extract more and more 
marvels from the atom, and I am sure 
that he would be the first to object to 
any misinterpretation whether or not it 
would be regarded to be in support of his 
philosophy. 

On the matter of atomic energy, as in 
every phase of life, our attitude must 
conform to the pattern expounded by 
Abraham Lincoln in his letter to Horace 
Greeley: 

I shall try to correct errors where shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views as 
fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—Coal is likely to 
be the lowest cost electric-power fuel for 
at least several more centuries, Representa- 
tive James EB. Van Zanpt said today in the 
speech prepared for delivery on the floor 
of the House. He pointed to the following 
factors in support of this estimate: 

1. About 237 billion tons of coal reserves 
ere available in the United States for mining 
at or near present costs, and an additional 
285 billion tons are mineable at from 25 to 
50 percent more than present costs. At 
the present rate of production, these reserves 
coe would last for more than a thousand 
2. Utilization efficiency of coal-burning 
generating plants is tending steadily upward. 
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3. Upgrading of coal through technology 
will continue to increase the efficiency of this 
fuel. 

The statement by Congressman VAN ZANDT; 
who is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was issued in reply to the 
published work of a prominent scientist who 
predicted that “it can hardly be before the 
end of the present century that uranium 
will, to a very large extent, supplant coal 
as the source of commercial heat and power.” 

Congressman VAN ZANDT said that the Fed- 
eral Government's atomic energy research 
program “offers an opportunity to promote 
the welfare of all the people in the world,” 
and that “in the far-distant future” fission- 
able materials may be needed to supplant 
traditional power energy sources. But he 
cautioned his colleagues against becoming 
“panicked into spending orgies, prompted 
by erroneous estimatés relating to fuel re- 
serves,” adding that “efficiency must always 
be the watchword” of the atomic-energy 
program. 

“How far Government contribution must 
substitute for private investment in fur- 
thering atomic-energy research is the ques- 
tion which has to be answered,’ Congress- 
man VaN ZANDT explained. “It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate the 
funds necessary to encourage continued de- 
velopment of atomic energy, yet must not 
permit Government dollars to upset the scale 
of an economy based on freedom of business 
operation and opportunity. 

“In order to remain on the side of a sober 
management policy without crossing over 
into sprees of inebrious spending, Congress 
must be guided by facts rather than fancies, 
theorems rather than hypotheses, and horse- 
sense rather than political intuition.” 

In concluding his address, the Pennsyl- 
vania representative referred to a recent 
statement by Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Vance, who pointed out advantages of de- 
veloping atom-generated electric power in 
some western European countries but em- 
phasized that the same situation was not 
applicable in the case of the United States, 
which has vast stores of coal, oil, and nat- 
ural gas. 





Introduction of Bill To Improve Methods 
for Handling, Transporting, and 
Slaughtering of Livestock and Poultry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill, 
the purpose of which is to promote the 
development and use of improved meth- 
ods for the humane handling, transport- 
ing, and slaughtering of livestock and 
poultry in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation to develop and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods for 
humane handling, transporting, and 
slaughtering livestock and poultry. It 
would also authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee composed of nine members who 
would consult and advise him in carry- 
ing out the proposed legislation. He 
would also be authorized to allow the 
advisory committee their necessary 
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travel and subsistence expenses in con- 
nection with their attendance at meet- 
ings called by him or his designee. This 
bill of mine further provides for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to report to the 
Congress annually, commencing January 
1, 1959, concerning actions taken pur- 
suant to the legislation, and authorizes 
the appropriation of necessary funds to 
carry out the bill’s provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 
today is a realistic and practical ap- 
proach to this problem. Many idealistic 
proposals and opinions have been ad- 
vanced dealing with the humane slaugh- 
ter of animals. We are all in favor of 
the most humane and practical way to 
slaughter animals for market. The dif- 
ference of opinion and controversy now 
existing is due only to the method of 
slaughter. The meatpacking plants of 
our country have been constantly striv- 
ing for many years to develop their 
slaughtering processes along the lines of 
efficiency and the most humane methods 
possible under the circumstances. These 
techniques and methods are tied closely 
to employment, humaneness, and the 
quality of meat. For them to change 
their methods by mandatory legislation 
overnight would necessitate employment 
readjustment, new construction, and 
new machinery. Hasty, mandatory leg- 
islation might even result in more in- 
humane treatment of animals. I believe 
the proper approach is through this leg- 
islation that I am introducing today. 
We should, first, have competent experts 
in the Department of Agriculture, in the 
industry, and in the humane societies 
get together, study the situation, and 
make recommendations which will have 
the support of all concerned. I believe 
this ean be done with the kind of study 
this bill provides for. I believe that out 
of this research and investigation, which 
this bill would sponsor, would come rec- 
ommendations which would improve our 
transportation, handling, and slaughter- 
ing. This research and investigation, I 
am sure, would have the full cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
meatpacking industry, and the humane 
associations, 





Ernest W. Mueller, Knoxville Farmer, 
Defends GOP Farm Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include an article from the Oskaloosa 
Daily Herald of February 20 which is a 
reply to an insertion placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrRD on February 18 by 
the Honorable Merwin Coap: 

Ernest W. MUELLER, KNOXVILLE FARMER, 
Derenps GOP FARM ADMINISTRATION 

ENOXVILLE, Iowa.A Republican farmer 
turned feed salesman defended the GOP farm 
administration Wednesday against charges it 
has placed farmers under a financial strain. 
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Ernest W. Mueller, who hosted a lunch for 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson at his 
farm last summer, said he quit farming re- 
cently through no fault of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mueller said he moved off the farm he 
rented and sold his livestock and machinery 
because he was out of feed and he didn’t 
want to borrow money to keep his 90 dairy 
cows and 210 hogs going. 

“If we had some moisture in the subsoil, it 
might have been O. K. to borrow the money, 
about $4,000 to $5,000. But we don’t because 
we’ve had drought here for 3 years,” Muel- 
ler said. 

The drought ruined Mueller’s crop last 
summer. He started the winter with 2,400 
bales of hay, instead of the 8,000 bales he had 
a year earlier, he said. 

“I don’t blame him (Benson) or anyone 
else for a lack of moisture. And a lack of 
moisture is our problem,” Mueller said. 

Representative Merwin Coap, Democrat, 
Iowa, reviewed Mueller’s case in a statement 
he entered Tuesday in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in Washington, D. C. 

Coap said Mueller’s situation was “concrete 
evidence that all is not well on the farm 
wher those who are loyal Republicans can- 
not stand the financial strain which has been 
thrust upon them through the policies of 
their own party.” 

Mueller didn’t view it in that light. 

“I’m not resentful. I'm not blaming any- 
body,” he said. 

Mueller said the Government did every- 
thing he could expect it to do for farmers 
who found themselves with a lot of livestock 
and little feed. 

“I didn’t expect free feed. I could have 
borrowed the money from the Government, 
but I decided not to. It was my decision,” 
Mueller said. 

Mueller said another factor that prompted 
him to give up farming was several wonder- 
ful job opportunities offered him. Mueller 
attended Iowa State College, Ames, for 3 
years before he was drafted into military 
service during World War II. 

Mueller, 39, said he has a good job with a 
wonderful company doing the kind of work 
he likes, and, besides, he is getting a little 
old to keep up the strenuous pace of running 
a@ 90-cow dairy farm. 

“You have no idea how happy I am,” Muel- 
ler said. “This work has so much more 
potential.” 





Answer to Secretary Seaton’s Recom- 
mendation for Acceptance of Private 
Utility Proposal on Trinity Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Seaton that Con- 
gress approve the so-called partnership 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
on the Trinity River project, whereby the 
company would build the powerplants 
and purchose falling water from the 
project, boils down to one more attempt 
to repudiate and reverse a half century 
of Federal Government power policy and 
at the same time load hidden charges on 
the power bills of California power and 





energy users. This proposed revision of .. 


the concept of reclamation whereby the 
project is operated for profitmaking 


purposes would also result in the parti- | 
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tioning of one segment of the project. for 
construction and operation entirely 
separate and different from the rest of 
the project, would emphasize operation 
of the project for power production to the 
detriment of water consumptive use pur- 
poses, would result in additional costs of 
power to Federal installations in Cali- 
fornia, and would-not give the protec- 
tion provided in the Trinity authorizing 
act for fish and wildlife values. Accept- 
ance of the recommendation would mean 
the end of public power in California. 

Following is a brief summary of reasons 

why Secretary Seaton’s recommenda- 

tion should be rejected and the P. G. & E, 

proposal disapproved. 

COMPANY'S PROPOSAL VIOLATES AND REPUDIATES 
LONG-ESTABLISHED FEDERAL POWER POLICY 
First. Acceptance of Secretary Seaton’s 

recommendation and approval of the 
company’s proposal would be a reversal 
of half a century of power policy in the 
Federal Government. The policy which 
has been established by Congress relative 
to disposal of electric power and energy 
made available through development of 
the Nation’s water resources is set out in 
numerous acts of Congress, including but 
not limited to, the Reclamation Project 
Act of April 16, 1906, the Raker Act of 
December 19, 1913, the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920, the Boulder Canyon 
Act of 1928, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933, the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, the Bonneville Act 
of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the River 
and Harbor Act of 1945, the Eklutna 
Project Act of 1950, the Falcon Project 
Act of 1954, and the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. This long-estab- 
lished policy provides that such electric 
power and energy be disposed of in 
such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use thereof at lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference 
in such disposition shall be given to pub- 
lic agencies, municipalities, ahd coopera- 
tives. 

It appears that the decision to repudi- 
ate existing Federal power policy comes 
from the White House, as it is not con- 
sistent with Secretary Seaton’s stated 
views to the Senate Interior Committee 
only 9 months ago. When asked if he 
believed “that the Department of Interior 
should adopt a policy, in harmony with 
Congress, to maintain the principle of 
public power” Secretary Seaton replied as 
follows: 

Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever 
the people of a given area, whether it is a 
region or a State, want public power, it seems 
to me that they have the deterifiining voice 
in the matter in any legislation which Con- 
gress has passed which makes it possible for 
those people to exercise their own right of 
choice. It is a matter which is entirely up 
to them. 

7 7 s s 

So far as I am concerned, as long 
preference clause is part of the law 
country, as passed by the Congress, the 
partment of Interior, so far as I am able to 
see to it, will adhere to the letter of the law. 


Now, only 9 months later, in his report 


to Congress, Secretary Seaton recom- 
mends a proposal which he recognizes 


the 
this 
De- 


RR. 
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cannot comply with long-establisheq 
power policy and with the Trinity ay. 
thorizing act: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ac. 
ceptance of the company’s proposal would 
render it impossible to comply with two of 
the restrictions contained in the act. Th, 
first of these is the provision which requires 
that contracts for the sale and delivery of the 
additional electric energy available from the 
Central Valley project power system as a re. 
sult of the construction of the plants author. 
ized and their integration with that system 
shall be made in accordance with preferences 
expressed in the Federal reclamation laws 
The second of these is the requirement tha; 
a first preference he given to preference cys. 
tomers in Trinity County, Calif., to the ex. 
tent of the 25 percent of the additional! ener. 
gy added to the Central Valley project as q 
result of the construction of the Trinity 
River division. Since joint development of 
the Trinity resource would add no energy to 
the Central Valley project power system, ex. 
cept to the extent that the company provides 
support under its proposed amendments to 
the existing sales and interchange contract, 
it appears that there would be no power from 
which to satisfy either of the two restrictions 
mentioned. 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendation 
would lay aside existing Federal power 
policy in the interest of a greater finan. 
cial return to the Federal Government. 
The Secretary admits that, by so doing, 
preference provisions in the authorizing 
act could not be complied with and 
preference agencies would be required to 
pay $86 million more for power and 
energy over a 50-year period than under 
Federal development. If the San Luis 
unit, now proposed for authorization, is 
constructed, preference customers would 
have to pay $118 million more for energy. 

If it were the policy of the Federal 
Government to exploit the power poten- 
tial of Federal projects for profit- 
making purposes, a less drastic measure 
but a more lucrative one would be to 
simply raise the project power rates. 
Power rates for the Central Valley proj- 
ect could be brought in line with the 
existing rates of the private utilities and 
return to the Federal Government, over 
the payout period, several times the ad- 
ditional $165 million which the Secretary 
claims from the P. G. & E. proposal. 

There is another approach that might 
be considered if the project is to be put 
on a profit-making basis. ‘The company 
sets the value of the Trinity energy at 
load center at 13 or 14 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Why shouldn’t the Federal Gov- 
ernment go ahead with construction of 
the power plants, keeping the Central 
Valley project intact, and deliver the en- 
ergy to the company at the load center 
at its stated value? ‘The surplus to the 
Federal Government over the repayment 
period would be close to half a billion 
dollars. 

Ir IS THE POWER CONSUMERS WHO PAY 


Second. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation, and approval of 
the P. G. & E. proposal would load hidden 
charges on the power bills of northern 
California power and energy users. The 
homeowner, farmer, and businessmal 
would find the P. G. & E. highly adver- 
tised generous payments to the Govern: 
ment on their power bills. Also on their 
power bills would be the costs to the 
company for construction and operation 
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of the powerplants as well as the Federal, 
state, and local taxes, which the com- 
pany claims that it would pay if it builds 
the power facilities. ‘These are all costs 
to the company which would necessarily 
have to be passed on to the consumers. 
specifically, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. pays no money it does not collect on 
the electric bills. The cost of the power 
nouses, the money paid the Federal Gov- 
ernment for falling water, as well as the 
Federal, State, and local taxes, would 
all be charged to the power users, and at 
aprofit. Toput it simply, if the P.G. & E. 
proposal produces $165 million more in 
surplus revenues over the payout period 
than under Federal construction and the 
P. G. & E. Co. pays $135 million in taxes, 
then the power consumers pay $300 mil- 
lion more, plus the company’s profit. 

It is pertinent to point out that just 
4days before Secretary Seaton made his 
recommendation, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. submitted a petition to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
asking for an increase in electric rates of 
almost 6 percent, which would average 37 
cents per month per household. ‘The 
company itself estimated that the elec- 
tric rate boost affecting 1,735,000 Cali- 
fornia customers would increase rev- 
enues by $16,600,000 annually. Under a 
system where allowable rates are based 
upon costs plus a nice profit, why should 
the company hesitate to raise its offer for 
falling water by $1,100,000 per year or to 
place an additional $300 million burden 
on the power consumers? 

PARTITIONSHIP NOT PARTNERSHIP 


Third. The Central Valley project 
was not constructed for profit-making 
purposes. It was constructed to meet 
the needs of the people of the Central 
Valley Basin for water, flood control and 
for low-cost electric power. Under the 
Secretary’s recommendation and the 
company’s proposal, one segment of the 
vast integrated reclamation project 
would be constructed and operated en- 
tirely different from the rest of the proj- 
ect. The Central Valley project is a 
whole integrated system of dams, res- 
ervoirs, canals, transmission lines, power- 
plants and so forth constructed by the 
Federal Government, all designed for 
comprehensive development of the. basin 
to protect the people and land from 
floods, to furnish a dependable water sup- 
ply for agriculture and defense purposes, 
and to furnish power and energy at low- 
est rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. This recommendation for 
partnership or partitionship, as it has 
been referred to, whereby one segment is 
set apart and operated different from the 
rest, just does not make sense. Accept- 
ance of the Secretary’s recommendation 
would irreparably disrupt existing opera- 
tions of the Central Valley project and 
threaten future development. 

ACCEPTANCE OF SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION 
WOULD MEAN THE END OF PUBLIC POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A DETERRENT TO HIGH POWER 
RATES - 

Fourth. The great effort of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. to put over this pro- 
posal goes, of course, beyond the specific 
facilities involved here. The real pur- 
Pose of the company is to stop for all 
time the expansion of Federal power in 
California in order that it may monop- 
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olize the power market in that area. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would set the 
precedent for future Federal develop- 
ment. Experience and history have 
shown that in areas of public power such 
as the TVA area, the Northwest, the Mis- 
souri Basin, and California, prevailing 
power rates, including the rates of pri- 
vate utilities, are lower than in areas 
where there is no Federal power. Com- 
pare, for instance, the prevailing elec- 
tric power and energy rates in the North- 
west with those in the Northeast. 
Federal power, therefore, has not only 
resulted in low-cost power to public 
agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives, but it has had the effect of holding 
down the rates charged by private utili- 
ties in Federal power areas. Not only 
have the so-called preference customers 
benefited but all the users of electric 
energy in the area have benefited. If 
Federal power is cut off in California, it 
will be to the detriment of not only the 
potential direct beneficiaries of Federal 
power but also every user of electricity 
in the area. 
PROPOSAL EMPHASIZES POWER OPERATION TO THE 
DETRIMENT OF CONSUMPTIVE USE PURPOSES 


Fifth. Under the P. G. & E. proposal, 
the project plan of operation would pro- 
vide for releases of water to maximize 
power and energy production. The pro- 
posed contract includes a very detailed 
schedule of releases designed to produce 
the maximum amount of power and en- 
ergy for integration into the company’s 
overall power system. Although, theo- 
retically, the water needs of the project 
would retain priority, any time the Fed- 
eral Government could not meet the 
schedule of releases for power because of 
interference with water consumptive use 
requirements, then the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to pay the company 
penalties for such noncompliance with 
the schedule. The proposed contract 
contains this paragraph: 

If, by reason of (1) water supply condi- 
tions more adverse than those of record, (2) 
the authorization of additional divisions of 
the Central Valley project by Cengress, or (3) 
changes or revision of the crop pattern of 
said project (the United States is unable to 
meet the irrigation requirements of said pro- 
ject) (matter in parentheses added), through 
releases of water made available pursuant to 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this article in 
combination with releases of all water avail- 
able from the active storage capacities of 
Shasta and Folsom Reservoirs as defined be- 
low, and of such other reservoirs as may be 
authorized as part of said project the United 
States may, on advance written notice to 
Pacific and subject to the provisions of ar- 
ticle 12 (d), make available for such irriga- 
tion requirements and for use through the 
powerplants of Pacific’s project additional 
anrounts of water even though storage in 
Trinity or Whiskeytown Reservoir is then 
less than that specified in table 5 above. 
Pacific may thereafter take such action as is 
necessary to provide, from the most econom- 
ical alternative source or sources, depend- 
able power capacity in lieu of the dependable 
power capacity which otherwise would be 
assured by the reservoir storage specified in 
table 5. If the release of such additional 
amounts of water by the United States or the 
action taken by Pacific to provide such ca- 
pacity causes an increase in the cost to Pa- 
cific of furnishing electric power to its cus- 
tomers (the United States shall compensate 
Pacific for such increased cost by direct re- 
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imbursement to Pacific or by appropriate 
adjustment of the payments provided for in 
article 13 or both). (Matter in parentheses 
added.) 


The costs té the Federal Government 
which would result from penalties have 
not been considered in the evaluation of 
the proposal. Since the project oper- 
ating plan is based on historical flows 
and therefore nothing more than an edu- 
cated guess, conflicts are bound to arise 
from time to time between the needs for 
water to develop electricity and the 
needs for water to meet requirements of 
irrigation and municipal water supply. 
When this serious problem involves the 
substitution of dollars for water, I fear 
that it is the water users who may come 
up short. Even if the priorities are ad- 
hered to, I can visualize huge unforseen 
payments to the company. It seems to 
me that the basic purpose of the Central 
Valley project is the storing and releas- 
ing of water in the interests of irriga- 
tion and municipal water supply. I be- 
lieve that, in the public interest, such 
purpose should be fulfilled without im- 
posing payments on the Government of 
the United States for noncompliance 
with a specific schedule of operations de- 
signed to maximize power benefits. 
“MORE FUNDS FOR POTENTIAL IRRIGATION” 

ARGUMENT NOT VALID 


Sixth. Secretary Seaton states in his 
letter to Congress that acceptance of 
P. G. & E.’s proposal would “provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irri- 
gation and multipurpose development in 
the Central Valley project area.” 

He also states: 

It seems to me that the development of 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion under a joint proposal such as that 
offered by the company would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all Federal con- 
struction. 


Unfortunately, 


the Secretary over- 
looks two impertant factors which makes 
the first statement invalid and proves 


the second statement false. First, fi- 
nancial studies of the Central Valley 
project, based on Federal development, 
indicate surplus revenues sufficient to 
expand irrigation as fast as the need 
develops. The need for additional power 
revenues to assist irrigation develop- 
ment does not exist. For instance, the 
report of the Secretary indicates a sur- 
plus of about $114 million in the repay- 
ment analysis of the authorized features. 
With the San Luis unit added, a recent 
report indicates a surplus of about $100 
million at the end of the repayment 
period. It is pretty clear that under the 
present power rate structure of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there will be sufficient 
power revenues available to carry for- 
ward future irrigation development as 
fast as it is needed. In this connection, 
in Secretary Seaton’s report one of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer’s conclusions is as 
follows: 

Construction of the Trinity River divi- 
sion either as an all-Federal undertaking or 
through the proposed joint development is 
feasible and justifiable from both as engi- 
neering and economic viewpoint. (Under 
either arrangement there appears to be am- 
ple opportunity for expansion of the irriga- 
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tion phase of the Central Valley project). 
(Matter in parentheses added.) 


The second fallacy in the Secretary’s 
statement is that he overlooks and does 
not consider the energy needs of the irri- 
gation districts throughout California 
and the cost to the districts of obtaining 
necessary energy for pumping. It should 
be evident that any proposal which re- 
sults in the irrigation districts having to 
pay higher rates for their pumping en- 
ergy does not result in power becoming 
“a better partner of irrigation.” 
TAKEOVER PROVISIONS NOT FAVORABLE TO THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND WERE NOT CONSID<- 

ERED BY SECRETARY IN FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

Seventh. Consonant with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act, the pro- 
posed contract between the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Federal Govern- 
ment provides that the United States 
could acquire at the end of the 50-year 
contract period the power facilities con- 
structed by the company. However, ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government 
would require payment for the com- 
pany’s net investment in the project, 
not to exceed the fair value of the prop- 
erty taken, plus severance damages. The 
financial advantage which the Secretary 
claims for the company’s proposal com- 
pletely overlooks this matter of acquisi- 
tion costs to the Federal Government. In 
other words, the analysis on which the 
Secretary’s recommendation is based 
overlooks the fact that under Federal 
construction the Federal Government 
will own the power facilities at the end 
of 50 years while under the recommended 
proposal the company will own the power 
facilities. In connection with the Secre- 
tary’s claimed surplus of $165 million un- 
der the company’s proposal, the report of 
the Commissioner of Reclamation has 
the following to say: 

For comparison; these two figures require 
an adjustment that cannot be determined at 
this time. Under all-Federal development 
at the end of the 50-year payout period the 
Federal Government would own outright the 
fully amortized and operative Trinity River 
division power facilities, an equity of sub- 
stantial value. Under joint development the 
Federal Government could acquire this equity 
only by payment to the company its remain- 
ing net investment plus severance damages. 
The effect of the required adjustment would 
be to reduce the difference in surpluses shown 
above. 


It appears that the Federal Govern- 
ment is put in an unfavorable position 
with respect to takeover of the power fa- 
cilities at the end of the contract period 
and that the Secretary has overlooked 
this in setting out the financial advan- 
tageg of the recommended proposal. 
ASSUMING A POLICY OF “THE MORE SURPLUS THE 

BETTER” THE AMOUNT OF COMPANY'S OFFER IS 

STILL, TOO LOW 

Eighth. When the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. appeared before congressional 
committees 18 months ago, its offer to 
the Federal Government for use of the 


falling water was $3.5 million annually. 


Since that time the company has in- 
creased its offer to $4,617,000 annually 
or an increase of over $1,100,000 annu- 
ally. Although on the surface this ap- 
pears to be a generous offer, it is still 
low if it is to be the policy to exploit 
ee power resources to the fullest, 
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Analysis of the offer indicates that it is 
comparable to loaning the company 
Federal money at about 3% percent. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has allocated 
to power $94,693,000 of the construction 
cost of the Trinity River division joint- 
use facilities. T&e annual payment of 
$4,617,000 by the company would just 
about amortize this power allocation in 
50 years.at 3% percent and pay a reason- 
able share of the operation and main- 
tenance expenses. Therefore, it appears 
that the offer is not as generous as it 
may seem on the surface. If it is to be 
the policy to make money from the 
power operations then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should expect a return on its 
investment of better than 3% percent. 
Other lending institutions get a consid- 
erably higher return. 

Also, there is another approach that 
indicates the company’s offer is not 
enough if the policy was to put the proj- 
ect on a profit-making basis. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. contracts for 
bulk sales of electricity, such as the con- 
tracts with Sacramento Municipal Util- 
ity District, Southern California Edison, 
and various chemical companies, include 
a clause whereby the price of energy 
is tied to the cost of fuel. In other 
words, as the cost of fuel fluctuates the 
price paid to the company for energy 
will fluctuate. The company has been 
attempting for some time to get the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
to permit it to include a similar clause 
in its regular rate schedules. In recent 
years the price of fuel has gone con- 
tinually up and the company’s recent 
petition to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a 6-percent rate increase was 
based upon increases in the price of fuel 
oil. In this connection, the company, in 
its offer to purchase falling water, deter- 
mined the value of the Trinity energy 
by a comparison with the cost of steam 
generation. Therefore, the value of the 
Trinity energy to the company likewise 
fluctuates with the cost of fuel, and as 
the cost of fuel increases the value of 
the energy ‘to the company increases. 
Using the company’s argument for in- 
cluding an escalator clause in its con- 
tracts for disposal of energy, whereby the 
price is tied to the tost of fuel, why 
should not a similar clause be included 
in a contract whereby the company, in 
a sense, is purchasing energy In other 
words, as the value of the Trinity energy 
to the company increases, why should 
not the company pay more for it? It is 
my understanding that, with respect to 
the company’s present offer, the energy 
was evaluated on the basis of fuel oil at 
$2 per barrel. The price of fuel oil to- 
day is in the neighborhood of $2.75 per 
barrel. Already, then, the value of the 
energy to the company is considerably 
more than the company reported as a 
basis for its | offer. Over the 50-year 
contract period, if past economic trends 
mean anything, the price of fuel will 
continue to go up. If it was the policy, 
then, to put the project on a profit- 
making basis, it would appear imperative 
that the Federal Government would have 
to insist that any contract include an 
escalator clause tieing the company’s 
payments to the price of fuel. 
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PREVIOUS CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING TH 
ADDITIONAL POWER GENERATING capactry 
UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ARE NO LONGER yarip 
Ninth. At the time the Pacific Gas , 

Electric Co. appeared before the concres- 

sional committees its proposal called fo; 

installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureay 
proposed at that time to install. Th); 
higher capacity, of course, was based on 
integration of the power facilities into 
the company’s overall system and the 
use of the Trinity facilities for peaking 
purposes. It was a little difficult at that 
time to understand how the company 
could claim this advantage in the face 
of the understanding we have always had 
that regardless of who constructed the 
power facilities the energy therefrom, 
along with the energy from the other 

CVP power facilities, would be integrated 

into the overall system for the benefit 

of both the company and the Federal 

Government. Since that time a firm 

agreement with respect to integration 

has been reached between the Bureay 
and the company and the authorized 
capacity of the Trinity division has been 
increased to “not to exceed 400,000 kilo- 
watts.” Therefore, this argument in 
favor of the company’s proposal is no 
longer valid and the operating plan wil! 
be the same regardless of who builds the 

powerplants. + 

SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION DOES NOT MEFr 
THE INTENT OF CONGRESS IN AUTHORING 
THE NEGOTIATIONS 
Tenth. The authority in the Trinity 

authorizing act for completing the nego- 

tiations did not imply authorization for 
the Secretary to study proposals which 
would violate existing law and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, language in. the act itself, 

In other words, it was assumed that any 

agreement with the company would in- 

clude protection for preference customers 
as well as protection for the power con- 
sumers against exorbitant power rates. 

To make this clear, the Senate report on 

the legislation carried this statement: 
The proviso is in no sense to be under- 

stood as an authorization to waive, in any 
negotiation for the sale of falling water, any 
preference in the sale or transmission of 
power as in séction 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, in the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939, or in any other law. 


In not following this instruction, there 
is a serious question as to whether the 
expenditures for the studies involved in 
this proposal have not been made 
ill . 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATION WOULD BEF- 
SULT IN ADDITIONAL COST OF POWER TO FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
Eleventh. Secretary Seaton’s report 

indicates that if the company’s proposal 

is accepted it would result in Federal in- 
stallations paying about $30 million more 
for power over the repayment period, and 
this additional payment by Federal in- 

stallations would be increased to $71 mil- 

lion if the San Luis unit is constructed. 

It just does not make sense for the Fed- 

eral Government to build a project which 

includes the potential for producing 
power and to dispose of the power poten- 
tial without any marketing restrictions 
while compelling its own governmental 
agencies to pay excessive private powel 
rates for their required electric enersy. 
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FIsH AND WILDLIFE VALUES NOT PROTECTED 


Twelfth. The authorizing act for the 
Trinity project contains a provision to 
insure preservation and propagation of 
ash and wildlife, as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to adopt appropriate measures 
to insure the preservation and propagation 
of fish amd wildlife, including, but not 
limited to, the maintenance of the flow of 
the Trinity River below the diversion point 
at not less than 150 cubic feet per second for 
the months July through November and the 
flow of Clear Creek below the diversion point 
at not less than 15 cubic feet per second un- 
less the Secretary and the California Fish 
and Game Commission determine and agree 
that lesser flows would be adequate for 
maintenance of fish life and propagation 
thereof. 


The proposed contract between the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Fed- 
eral Government includes a schedule of 
releases of water whereby no water would 
pe released from the Trinity Reservoir 
for maintenance of fish life for the 
months of January through September. 
This is another instance where the pro- 
posal is inconsistent with the authorizing 
act. 








Let’s Open America’s Doors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
excellent article entitled “Let’s Open 
America’s Doors,” written by Rev. Father 
Robert F. Drinan, S. J., appearing in the 
February 23, 1957 issue of the publication 
Ave Maria, 

Father Drinan is dean of the Boston 
College Law School and a member of 
the bars of Massachusetts, the District 
of Columbia, and has been admitted to 
practice in the United States Supreme 
Court. He is also corresponding editor 
of America. 

I agree with the opinions of Father 
Drinan as expressed in his splendid 
article. 

The views of Father Drinan on this 
important subject he discusses in his 
article are worthy of the consideration 
of all persons. His suggested changes in 
our present immigration and nationality 
law are sound. 

Ler’s Open AMERIcA’s Doors 
(By Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S. J.) 

When the first plane of Hungarian refu- 
gees to reach New England touched the run- 
way at midnight on a cold December night 
at Boston’s Logan International Airport, the 
first American the 75 passengers saw was 
their new archbishop. In the middle of the 
night and in piercing cold the purple of the 
episcopacy and the pectoral cross of Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing reminded the ref- 
ugees that Boston, like Budapest, had prelates 
heroic in love for those who followed in the 
path of Christ the Refugee. 

The 28,000 refugees now being arlifted to 
America and freedom have won public sym- 
pathy in a way unprecedented even by the 
displaced persons who came to the States 
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during the last decade. Although there seem 
to be widespread misgivings over the num- 
ber of refugees now being admitted and also 
about the possible disloyalty of some of 
them, there is, nonetheless, an almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea that the United 
States has the duty to receive a sizable group 
of refugees from those more than 150,000 
Hungarians who have fled into Austria. 

At a time when the public mood is more 
than ordinarily friendly to the idea of new 
migrants coming to our shores, it might be 
well to take advantage of the opportunity to 
propose a basic reexamination of our immi- 
gration laws and, more particular, of the 
McCarran-Walter Act passed by Congress in 
June 1952 over the veto of President Truman. 

That this act is amazingly well known 
around the world is common knowledge to 
anyone who has traveled abroad. This writer 
recalls vividly a man of Italian parentage in 
Tripoli, north Africa, showing him innumer- 
able clippings from Italian and Arab Com- 
munist and non-Communist newspapers re- 
lating the provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act which give preference to northern Euro- 
peans of the expense of southern and eastern 
Europeans. The Italians in Tripoli as well 
as hundreds of millions of people all around 
the world have become persuaded that the 
United States has selfishly and ruthlessly 
eliminated almost all immigration in the face 
of a pressing need of many nations for more 
living room and greater occupational oppor- 
tunities. 

Current controversy over American immi- 
gration policy can only be understood in the 
light of the two distinct waves of immi- 
grants which have come to the ports of the 
world’s richest nation. In 1790 the original 
racial composition of the nation was formed 
from persons of northern European stock— 
mostly of English origin. The country with 
only 3.9 million inhabitants actively desired 
more workers to aid in the development of 
the newly born nation. No trace of serious 
anti-immigration feeling seems to have ex- 
isted prior to the substantial influx of Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians in the 1830’s 
and thereafter. The infamous burning of 
the Ursuline Convent in 1834 in Charlestown, 
Mass., was probably connected with the 
growing feeling at that time against all for- 
eign born. * 

An interesting study has recently been 
published on the origins of the growth in 
New England of anti-immigrant feeling. 
Barbara Miller Solomon in her book Ancestors 
and Immigrants (Harvard University Press, 
1956) traces the rise in conservative New 
England of that bitter hostility to immigrants 
which Irish and Italian grandmothers in Bos- 
ton still tell about. 

The major reason for the shift in thinking 
from a policy of welcoming immigrants to 
one of hostility to them was the difference 
in the origin of the migrants. The first wave 
of immigrants after the formation of the 
nation came from northern Europe. So long 
as this continued New Englanders and the 
Nation in general were hospitable to the 
newcomers. But when the second wave of 
immigrants from southern Europe began to 
grow in numbers and influence anti-immi- 
grant sentiments intensified. Dislike of the 
foreign born mounted in the 1870’s when 
large areas of eastern cities became exclu- 
sively populated with Italians and Greeks. 

No sustained sentiment for restrictive im- 
Migration, however, developed until the very 
late 1800’s. Such sentiment was under- 
standable in view of the fact that between 
1875 and 1903, 11,838,731 person arrived at 
American ports from European lands. In the 
wake of this mass migration—the largest 
migration in the history of the world—it is 
no wonder at all that Americans began to 
have doubts about the limits of the melting 
pot theory. 

In 1892 both Democrats and Republicans 
must have felt that more votes would be 
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gained than lost by including in their re- 
spective platforms a plank urging a restric- 
tion on the number of aliens allowed to 
come to American shores. In 1895 the 
American Protective Association, a nativist or 
super-patriotic group of 2.5 million members, 
took a firm position against all immigration. 
The fear felt at that time was probably not 
unlike the present disquiet experienced by 
citizens of New York at the influx of Puerto 
Ricans, a group that now,forms one-third of 
the archdiocese of New York. 

In the years prior to World War I, all 
orientals were excluded by law, a literacy tect 
was prescribed and other restr:ctive measures 
were adopted. But it was not until 1920 that 
America faced what is conceived to be the 
urgent necessity of limiting immigration. 

After the First World War, Americans be- 
held the continent of Europe plagued with 
poverty, distress, hunger, and disease. The 
Jews of Poland, the unemployed of Italy and 
the displaced of Germany were reported to be 
contemplating mass migration to America. 
A rather serious recession in the United 
States added to American foreboding on the 
possibility of an undesirable number of new 
immigrants in a nation where about 22 mil- 
lion of tts 120 million citizens were foreign- 
born. The agitation for restriction on immi- 
gration mounted, so that Congress legislated 
in 1921 and again in 1924 that no more than 
154,000 could enter the United States each 
year from Europe. No quota, however, was 
placed then or ever on migrants coming to 
America from South America or Canada. 

Before America’s first major immigration 
law was passed, some public discussion was 
had but the great debate which such a revo- 
lution in American life assuredly called for 
was not conducted. A great tradition of 
hospitality and free immigration that had 
lasted from 1630 to 1920 was ended in a 
moment of national fear and lack of self- 
confidence. 

What was even worse than the hasty emo- 
tional national reaction which precipitated 
the virtual end of migration to our shores 
was the formula which Congress adopted to 
regulate the number of migrants seeking ad- 
mission to America. A large number of 
formulas was available to limit the number 
of immigrants—an objective probably de- 
sirable in some form at that time. 

But Congress chose the national origins 
formula and thereby gave public expression 
and approbation to its conviction that peo- 
ples from northern European nations—and 
especially from England—are to be preferred 
to those from southern Europe. For that is 
exactly what the national origins formula 
does—it allocates to each nation a certain 
quota based on the number of American 
citizens deriving their origin from that 
nation. 

Using the census of 1890, Congress granted 
to England and Ireland about two-thirds of 
the total of 154,000 which was about one- 
seventh of 1 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion at that time. Implicit in this large allo- 
cation to English-speaking peoples was the 
belief that they were more desirable as im- 
migrants than people from Italy or Greece 
or Spain. The national origins formula pre- 
supposed that the racial composition of 
America in 1890 was a desirable thing to per- 
petuate—admitting by implication that per- 
sons of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic origin made 
better citizens than Rumanians, Yugoslavs, 
Ukrainians, Balts, or Austrians. 

While the immigration law of 1924 was ad- 
mittedly designed to restrict immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe the law 
did, nonetheless, affirm the desirability for 
America of receiving 154,000 new citizens 
annually. The law, however, did not ar- 
range that this number be received each year 
since it did not provide for unused quotas to 
be transferred to countries which desired to 
oversubscribe their quotas. The failure to 
allow transferability in quotas resulted in 
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America being deprived of over 60 percent of 
those aliens whose coming to the United 
States was declared desirable by the law of 
1924. 

Of the 3,365,627 visas available for 
European immigrants between 1924 and 1946, 
only 1,303,765 or 38.7 percent were actually 
utilized. The more than 1 million unused 
visas were the places available to English 
and Irish who annually declined to fill the 
quota assigned to those peoples. During this 
same time, Spain (quota: 250), Italy (quota: 
5,645) and other European nations could 
not take advantage of the largely unfilled 
allotment of England (quota: 65,261). The 
immigration law of 1924, in other words, 
provided for an annual increment in 
America’s population of 154,000, but at the 
same time enacted a restriction that made 
this increment impossible of fulfillment. 

This racial restriction—the so-called na- 
tional origins formula—was under attack 
from the very beginning. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., has ‘stated that “it is 
nothing short of incredible that we should 
* » * have enacted inte law such a slur on 
thé patriotism, the capacity, and the decency 
of a large number of our citizenry.” 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has likewise spoken sharply against the use 
of the national origins formula as the basis 
of our immigration policy. 

The depression with its vast numbers of 
unemployed very definitely inhibited all dis- 
cussion of the desirability of a freer and 
larger flow of immigrants te America. With 
the end of World War II, however, the peo- 
ple of the least-damaged participating na- 
tion felt a moral compulsion to admit some 
refugees. This feeling has resulted in the 
first Displaced Persons Act of 1948, under 
which 205,000 persons could be admitted— 
all to be charged, however, to the future 
quotas of the country of the refugees’ 
origin. 

Early in his second term, President Tru- 
man requested that a study be done with a 
view to consolidating and liberalizing all 
Federal laws on immigration. After months 
of study Senator McCarran, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and his cosponsor 
Congressman FRANCIS WALTER, came forward 
with an omnibus bill which, while accom- 
plishing certain desirable results, proved to 
be unacceptable to the administration and 
to most religious leaders. 

The Senator’s proposal reenacted the na- 
tional ‘origins formula (over the bitter pro- 
test of knowledgeable and responsible 
groups), retained the 154,000 ceiling, gave a 
token quota of 100 to some oriental nations 
and placed new burdens on aliens in the 
United States. This legislation—the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act—was enacted by Congress in 
June 1952. 

From the very first, the McCarran-Walter 
Act has been controversial. In the fall of 
1952 a Presidential Commission conducted 
hearings on the new law in many major Cities 
of the Nation. Catholic spokesmen were 
unanimous in criticizing various features of 
the law. * * * 

He disapproved in particular of the na- 
tional origins formula, the restrictive num- 
ber of immigrants admittable each year and 
the very broad power conferred on American 
consuls abroad. 

It can be said without qualification that 
all Jewish and Christian groups in America 
are united and unanimous in their serious 
objection to features of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. Such unanimity on a controversial 
- issue is a very unusual thing among Amer- 
ica’s religious groups. A few months ago 
Civilt&é Cattolica, a Jesuit fortnightly in 
Rome which refiects closely the views of the 
Hely See, commented in a series of articles 
on the unanimity of the criticism by Amer- 
ican religious leaders on the McCarran Act 
and the Civilta added its own distinguished 
voice to this chorus of disapproval 3 
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During the past 2 years, it did not really 
seem likely that the 84th Congress would 
act to liberalize our basic immigration law; 
the 1955 Refugee Relief Act authorizing the 
admittance of some 200,000 persons provided 
an excuse for the last Congress to avoid the 
mounting tide of responsible public senti- 
ment in favor of a new look at America’s 
responsibility to the more than 1 million 
persons whose names are on the lists of those 
seeking to gain admittance to a new home in 
America. 

With the explosion in Hungary, however, 
there seems to be some possibility of action 
in the forthcoming 85th Congress. What 
action should be taken? 

1. The national origins formula should be 
scrapped. Aliens should be admitted on 
the basis of their need to emigrate coupled 
with their usefulness to America. 

2. The present annual quota of 154,000 
should be raised to 250,000—a number agreed 
upon by experts as desirable and approved 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in its testimony to Congress. 

3. The unused quotas should be trans- 
ferred annually to persons in the greatest 
need. 

But questions arise and honest difficulties 
come up in the minds of good people anxious 
to be fair to those outside of America who 
desire a new life. These questions are gen- 
erally concerned with (1) America’s capacity 
to absorb a larger number of migrants, (2) 
the possibility of disloyal persons coming in 
through a more liberal immigration policy 
and (3) the duty of America to accept mi- 
grants in relation to the similar duty of 
other nations of the world. Let us discuss 
each of these questions, a clear answer to 
which is necessary before the United States 
allows more aliens to obtain her precious 
citizenship. ‘ 

First, no economist to this writer’s knowl- 
edge has ever said that accepting 154,000 
aliens each year would be detrimental to 
the Nation’s economy. Nor would any econ- 
omist state that 250,000 would be harmful 
since this latter figure is about one-seventh 
of 1 percent of the 1950 census, just as 154,000 
was the same percentage of the 1920 popu- 
lation. Indeed some economists—e. g., Louis 
Bean—say that the Nation has been retarded 
by the restriction on immigration since 1924. 

One economic analyst has pointed out that 
the States with the largest propartion of 
first- and second-generation immigrant fam- 
ilies lead the Nation in wealth and industry— 
as is clear from the States of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. A larger labor force, further- 
more, would tend to ease the ever-growing 
demand for women workers—a demand 
which is now seriously interfering with the 
home duties of countless young mothers. 

Second, the feeling that some subversive 
elements would slip in if America eased its 
immigration restrictions is tantamount to 
saying that our security program at consu- 
lates abroad and at reception centers at home 
is seriously defective. 

Quite the, contrary is the truth. Immi- 
grants even before the McCarran-Walter 
Act were “caseworked to death,” as one in- 
vestigator put it. If some aliens who turned 
out to be disloyal happened to have been ad- 
mitted in past years, this but proves that 
lying and deception are an integral part of 
the Red conspiracy. The fact is, howevef, 
that there has been no substantial com- 
plaint of any subversive elements among the 
displaced persons admitted to the United 
States during the last decade. 

Third, has the United States already done 
as much, if not more, than the rest of the 
world in accepting new citizens? During the 
last decade America has, it is true, accepted 
@ number of newcomers which compares 
favorably with what other nations have done. 
But America is still one of the least popu- 
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lated areas of the world; other such areac_ 
like Canada—have no rigid barriers ang », 
national-origins formula, yet they are 1. 
overrun by applicants. Some Latin-Amer). 
can nations are actively seeking new may. 
power. No suggestion is being made by a), 
responsible group or organization, howeye, 
that America abolish all restrictions on ¢), 
number or quality of persons ta be granteq 
admittance to the United States. A prow. 
ing number of organizations do, however 
favor a searching reexamination of wh,; 
America can and should do to aid th. 
refugees and the unemployed in the Over- 
crowded areas of the world. 

No one has been firmer in speaking of the 
right to migrate than Pope Pius XII. He has 
continuously affirmed the right of every ma, 
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out which a life of virtue is impossible. The 
Holy Father has set up in Geneva the Inter. 
national Catholic Migration Office, a centra] 
coordinating unit for the vast worldwide 
work of the church on behalf of migrants 
Typical of the statements of the Ponti or, 
the immigration question is the followings 
delivered to members of the Internationa| 
Congress on Social Studies on June 3, 1950: 

“One must face up, in the broader sense, 
to the duty of giving to innumerable families 
in their natural, moral, juridicial, and eco- 
nomic unity, an equitable living space, equal 
in however modest a manner to at least the 
demands of human dignity.” 

Has America been prepared to “face up” 
to the “duty” of giving to families “an equi- 
table living space * * * equal * * * to the 
demands of human dignity”? Responsible 
and informed opinion says “No.” Now is the 
hour to begin the “great debate” which 
should precede any substantial change in 
our immigration policy. Let us not wait un- 
til another world crisis arrives and thousands 
of refugees by their heroic resistance find a 
way into our hearts and our fatherland. 

So serious a problem as a nation’s immi- 
gration policy should not be settled on a 
crisis-to-crisis basis. No group has been more 
conspicuous than the church in its leader- 
ship and charity in all works aimed at aiding 
immigrants. Let us hope that American 
Catholics, following this leadership, wil! con- 
tinue in their efforts to make our immigra- 
tion policy one that is totally consistent with 
our duties to ourselves and to the world. 
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National Rice Week—March 10 to 16, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, why is 
more of the world’s money spent on rice 
each year than any other commodity, 
even wheat? Because it is a delicious 
food; wholesome, easy to prepare, and 
economical. No finer rice is produced 
anywhere in Arkansas, and it is our 
second largest crop.” Yet, for lack of 
recipes, our local consumption of 6 
pounds per person per year falls far 
under the world’s per capita use of 24 
pounds. For this reason, I have collected 
for you the favorite rice recipes of many 
countries scattered over the earth. Let 
us boost our Arkansas product. Let us 
eat more rice. 

From the Embassy of France: 
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ENTREMENTS AU RIZ 


one-quarter pint rice; 1% pints pre- 
cook milk; 6 eggs; 3 ounces sugar; pat 
putter or margine; salt; vanila. Wash 
rice, drain, then rinse in lukewarm water. 
Place, well-drained in a casserole with 
precooked milk, with flavoring added as 
preferred, sugar, butter, and a small 
pinch of salt. Put on fire, cover casserole 
and boil gently over moderate heat for 
39 minutes. Do not stir during boiling, 
to prevent its sticking to bottom of pan. 
Remove rice from stove, add 6 egg yolks, 
peaten with a fork. Add more sugar, 
according to taste. Orange or lemon 
peel may be substituted for vanila flavor- 


ing. 
From the Embassy of Turkey: 
DOLMAS (STUFFED VEGETABLES) 


One-quarter cup uncooked rice; 1 
tablespoon tomato sauce (optional); 1 
pound ground lamb or beef (from fatty 
part of meat; 1 teaspoon chopped mint; 
1 chopped onion; 1 teaspoon chopped 
dill; salt and pepper. 

Place meat in bowl and add onion, 
rice, mint, dill, salt and pepper, and 
tomato sauce. ‘Knead well. This stuff- 
ing may be used for a variety of dolmas: 
eggplant, green pepper, tomato, zucchini 
(Italian squash). (These may be cooked 
separately, or together, for assorted dol- 
mas). Place dolmas in saucepan; add 
2 tablespoons butter and 1 cup water; 
cover and cook over moderate heat about 
30-40 minutes or until vegetables are 
soft. 

POLAV (RICE) 


Two cups uncooked rice; 4 medium 
tomatoes (or canned tomatoes); one- 
eighth pound butter or margarine; 3% 
cups liquid (water,. meat stock, or 
chicken broth) ; 2 teaspoons salt. 

Wash and drain rice well, then set 
aside. Cut tomatoes, peeled and seeded 
into small chunks. Heat butter and to- 
matoes together until a tomato paste 
is obtained, then add liquid and salt and 
boil for 2 minutes. Add rice while liquid 
is boiling, stir once, cover and cook over 
medium heat without stirring again un- 
til rice has absorbed all the liquid. Turn 
flame very low and simmer for another 
20 minutes. Remove from stove and 
leave covered for 30 minutes—do not 
stir. 

When transferring rice to sérving dish, 
use a flat serving spoon, handling the 
rice very gently, to keep it fluffy. 

From the Embassy of Brazil: 

CANJA (CHICKEN SOUP WITH RICE) 


One cup uncooked rice; 1 stewing 
chicken; 1 tablespoon butter or margar- 
ine; small pieces cooked ham; small 
amount minced onion, parsley. 

Cut chicken in serving pieces and 
brown in butter over low flame. Cover 
with water, season with salt and pepper, 
add seasoning (which should be tied up 
in a small bag), and cook until chicken 
is tender. Remove chicken from liquid 
and separate meat from bones and skin. 
Place chicken back in liquid together 
with rice, Add ham. Simmer until rice 
is done. Season again with salt and 
bepper to taste. Discard condiment bag. 
Canja is served as @ soup course, 
but if allowed to thicken may be used as 
&@ Main dish. 
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RICE A LA RIO 

One pound rice; salt, and pepper; 1 
peeled tomato (if desired); 2 teaspoons 
shortening; 1 chopped onion, parsley, 
and very small amount of garlic enclosed 
in bag. 

Rice should be cooked in heavy casse- 
role or stone pot. Melt shortening (if 
stone pot is used, do this in separate fry- 
ing pan) and brown rice, stirring con- 
tinually to prevent sticking. This should 
take about 5 minutes and is a very im- 
portant factor in producing a loose 
product with a nutty taste, which is a 
prime requirement of Brazilian rice. 
With the browned rice in casserole or 
pot, add bag of condiments and tomato; 
pour salted boiling water until level is 
slightly above rice in utensil. This is a 
rather ticklish operation and care is re- 
quired to avoid hot substance spitting 
back, which may cause burns. Cover 
and let boil for 5 minutes over smart 
fire. Discard condiment bag, then re- 
duce flame and cook until rice is done. 
Remove from flame and set aside until 
latent heat in heavy utensil does iis 
share in fluffing rice, which will swell up. 
When properly cooked, each grain of rice 
should be separate from the others and 
not stick to serving spoon. 

From the Embassy of Indonesia: 

NASI GORENG (FRIED RICE) 

Four cups cooked rice; 1 tablespoon 
tomato catsup; 1 teaspoon chopped 
garlic; 1 bouillon cube, diluted; 1 table- 
spoon chopped onions or one-half tea- 
spoon ,onion powder; 2 tablespoons 
chopped fresh shrimp or shredded dried 
shrimp; one-half teaspoon ground red 
pepper or one-fourth teaspoon black 
pepper (optional); one-eighth pound 
butter or margarine. 

Saute all the ingredients in the butter, 
except the rice, on a low flame. Add the 
rice and mix thoroughly. Remove from 
fire. Serve hot, garnished with shred- 
ded omelet, fried peanuts and pickles. 
May also be served with any other dry 
dish, but no sauces. 

From the Embassy of Cuba: 


ARROZ CON POLLO (CHICKEN WITH RICE) 


One pound rice; 1 roasting chicken; 4 
large tomatoes or one-half can; one- 
fourth can petit pois; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; 1 pinch of Spanish saffron; 1 onion; 
1 garlic bud; 1 green chopped pepper; 1 
small can Spanish pimentoes; 1 wine 
glass dry sherry; 2 cloves; 2 bay leaves; 
1 quart shortening; one-fourth can arti- 
chokes; salt and pepper. 

For arroz con pollo use an earthen cas- 
serole, or a Dutch oven (in which case, 
transfer the chicken to a covered pyrex 
dish before garnishing). Garnish and 
allow to steam. ' Disjoint the chicken and 
brown quickly in shortening, add 
chopped onion and bay leaves, saffron, 
cloves, pepper and salt. Let simmer for 
10 minutes. Cover with water and boil 
until chicken is tender. Add rice, pre- 
viously washed, cook over a moderate fire 
until the water has been absorbed, then 
sprinkle the sherry and olive oil over the 
top. Cover and allow to steam on a very 
slow fire until done. 
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From the Embassy of Lebanon: 
STUFFED SQUASH 


One-half pound uncooked rice: 2 tea- 
spoons salt; 1 pound ground shoulder of 
lamb; one-half teaspoon pepper: 16 long 
summer squash; 1 cup tomato paste; 
one-quarter teaspoon cinnamon. 

Scoop the squash. Mix the other in- 
gredients. Stuff the squash with the 
meat and rice ‘mixture. Arrange the 
stuffed squash in a 6-quart sauce pan. 
Cover with hot water to which has been 
added one 2-ounce can tomato paste, and 
boil gently until tender—about 30 
minutes. 

From the Embassy of Egypt: 

RICE OF DAMIETTA 


One pound rice; one-half cup pine 
nuts; 6 whole cloves; 1'teaspoons salt: 
one-quarter pound butter; 1 medium 
onion; 1 quart chicken broth; 1 cup white 
raisins; 1 stick celery; 2 tablespoons 
tomato paste. 

Wash rice and drain until fairly well 
dry. Melt butter in heavy medium sized 
skillet. Add rice to brown very slowly 
in skillet. Sprinkle finely chopped onions 
over rice. Add the 2 tablespoons tomato 
paste. In a separate pan, fry nuts in a 
little butter; add to rice mixture. Add 
salt and mix well. Stir in chicken broth 
and cover skillet with tightly fitting lid. 
Simmer for a half hour. Stick cloves into 
the celery and add to the pot. Simmer 
for another half hour. Then add the cup 
of raisins and cook another 15 minutes 
before serving. 

From the Embassy of New Zealand: 

RICE PUDDING 


One and one-half ounces rice; 1 pint 
milk; 1 tablespoon sugar; one-fourth 
teaspcon salt; small piece butter or mar- 
garine; flavoring; nutmeg, lemon rind, 
vanilla, or bay leaf. 

Wash the rice. Put the rice, milk, and 
Sugar in a greased pie dish. Add the 
flavoring and stir well, or grate nutmeg 
on top. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
reducing heat after 10 minutes. Cook 
slowly for 2 hours. 

From the Embassy of Greece: 

PILAF 


One cup rice; one-eighth pound butter 
or margarine; two cups clear chicken 
broth; salt to taste. 

Bring chicken broth and half of the 
butter to boil in a saucepan. Wash and 
strain rice thoroughly. Put it into the 
boiling chicken broth, stirring until 
broth comes to a boil again. Add enough 
salt, cover well, and allow to boil on a 
very low fire until all the broth has been 
absorbed. Heat the remaining butter 
until it becomes brown and pour it over 
the cooked rice, leaving it covered for 
about 5 minutes. Then serve with any 
roast or boiled dish. A little pepper, if 
desired, may be added. 

LEMON AND EGG SOUP 


Two teaspoons rice; 4 cups broth 
(beef, lamb or chicken); lemon juice (to 
taste) ; 1 egg; salt, pepper (to taste). 

Bring broth to a boil and add rice. Let 
it boil until rice is cooked. Beat the egg 
well and add lemon juice. Pour some of 
the broth little by little into the beaten 
egg and lemon juice, stirring briskly at 
the same time in order to prevent the 
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curdling of the egg. When this mixture 
is warm enough pour it back into the 
soup, over a weak flame and stir briskly 
until it comes to a boil. 

From the Embassy of Italy: 

CROCHE DI RISO (RICE CROQUETTES) 

One-half pound rice; 2 eggs; 2 cups 
peanut oil; 4 ounces grated Parmesan 
cheese; 2 tablespoons chopped parsley; 
1 cup toasted bread crumbs; salt and 
pepper. 

Wash and boil rice in 3 quarts of salted 
water for about 25 minutes or until soft. 
Drain and cool. Beat eggs lightly; add to 
rice. Add cheese and parsley and mix 
thoroughly. Roll in small balls (about 
size of walnut) ; dip in breadcrumbs; fry 
in deep hot oil about 3 minutes or until 
golden brown. May be served as side dish 
with meat or fowl. Serve hot. Serves 6. 

RISOTTO MILANESE (RICE MILANESE) 


Two cups rice; 1 large onion, sliced; 
4 ounces grated parmesan cheese; 2 
quart chicken brother; one-half pound 
chopped chicken giblets; one-quarter 
pound butter or margarine; one-half 
- teaspoon saffron; salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Cook giblets in pint of boiling salted 
water about 20 minutes or until tender. 
Remove; chop into small pieces. 

Melt butter in large pot; fry onion 
over low flame about 5 minutes or until 
brown. Remove onion. Add cleaned, 
washed rice and stir for 5 minutes to pre- 
vent burning. Then add 1 cup of broth; 
stir constantly. Dissolve saffron in one- 
half cup of broth; allow to stand 5 min- 
utes. Then strain saffron; add colored 
broth to rice, stir well. Gradually add 
remainder of broth as the rice absorbs 
its. When rice has cooked about one- 
half hour, add half the cheese and con- 
tinue stirring. Add giblets, stir con- 
stantly. Add additional cup of broth 
if rice becomes too dry. Entire process 
takes about 45 minutes, and when done is 
moist and creamy. Add balance of 
grated parmesan cheese. 


From the Embassy of Israel: 
PALESTINE RICE PLATE 


One cup rice; 4 medium tomatoes; 
1 green pepper; one-half pound ground 
meat or diced cooked meat—liver or kid- 
neys are excellent—1l onion; I clove 
garlic. 

Fry meat in some fat until brown. 
Remove meat, add to the fat the rice, 
tomatoes, pepper, onion, and garlic, and 
season with salt and pepper—some saf- 
fron may be added—and pour over whole 
2 cups of boiling water. Cook for 15 
minutes. When water is absorbed, add 
the fried meat, stir, taste to assure that 
seasoning is adequate; cover and leave 
on very low heat until rice is done. 

From the Embassy of Mexico: 

ARROZ A LA MEXICANA (MEXICAN STYLE RICE) 


One-half pound rice; 4 ounces shorten- 
ing; 4 ounces cooked peas; 6 tablespoons 
tomato puree; 2 hard-boiled eggs; one- 
half teaspoon onion juice; 2 cups meat 
stock; 1 teaspoon chopped parsley; 2 
avocadoes; 1 cup cold water; 2 Mexican 
chorisos—spicy Mexican pork sausages. 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 
Wash it well in cold water and drain. 
Skin sausage, fry well in shortening. 
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Take out and reserve. Fry rice in same 
grease. When golden, pour off grease 
and add tomato puree and onion juice. 
Reduce flame. As mixture dries, add 
water, salt, and cooked peas. When 
water has evaporated, add hot meat 
stock, and cover. Simmer over slow 
flame until done—grains should be dry, 
soft, and separate easily. Serve on hot 
platter, sprinkle with parsley, garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg, strips of 
avocados, and slices of sausage. 
WHITE RICE 


One-half pound rice; 3 ounces butter 
or margarine; one-half teaspoon juice of 
an onion; 2 cups of milk; salt; 4 ounces 
shortening; one-half pound cream 
cheese; 2 cups of cold water; 4 ounces of 
cooked peas; 6 peppers. 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 
Wash well in cold water, drain and fry 
in shortening with onion juice. Before 
the rice browns pour off grease and add 
water. When dry add milk and salt to 
taste. When it starts to dry again, add 
cooked peas and skinned, veined and 
seeded peppers, roasted and filled with 
the cream cheese. Cover pan and let 
rice cook over slow fire until done. Add 
butter or margarine in small pieces, 
when melted serve on a hot platter. 

From the Embassy of Cambodia: 

PHOAT KHSAT (ROYAL RICE) 


Three cups cooked rice; 2 chicken legs, 
uncooked; 4% pound lean pork; 1% cups 
medium white sauce; salt and pepper; 
juice of 1 lemon; 4 shrimp, shelled and 
deveined; 4 to 6 cloves, garlic; 20 scal- 
lions; one-eighth teaspoon of Chinese 5- 
spice essence; 2 eggs, slightly beaten; 
three-fourths cup of lard or fat; pinch 
of fennel seed; 2 tablespoons of vinegar; 
3 tablespoons of powdered sugar ; 2 table. 
spoons of pimento strips. 

Wash chicken, pork, and shrimp, then 
dice. Brown garlic and scallions in fat 
in large skillet. Add diced meat and 
shrimp and saute until flavor is nicely 
blended, about 30 minutes. Pour cooked 
rice over mixture and mix well. Add 
fennel, vinegar, white sauce, five-spice 
essence, sugar, salt, and pepper. Heat 
a few minutes to blend flavors. Pour 
eggs into greased skillet making a thin 
layer. Heat until almost firm then turn 
over. Remove from heat, cut into very 
thin strips and add to the rice mixture. 
Place rice mixture in a serving dish and 
garnish with the pimento strips. Serves 
four. 

From the Embassy of Iran: 

LOOBIA POLAU 


Three cups rice; one-half pound but- 
ter or margarine; 3 cups cut string 
beans; one-half cup chopped onions; 3 
cups round steak cubed; 14% teaspoons 


salt;. 3 tablespoons salt; 1 teaspoon 
tumeric powder; one-fourth teaspoon 
black pepper. 


Wash rice in lukewarm water about 
four times and drain, then cover with 
water after adding 3 tablespoons of salt. 
Soak in salt water for 2 hours. Then add 
onions and saute un light golden 
brown. Add meat and brown lightly. 
Add beans. Cook mixture for 10 min- 
utes; then add salt, pepper, tumeric 
powder, and 2 cups water. Cook until 
liquid has evaporated. Remove from 
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fire, drain salt water from rice ang add 
2 quarts boiling water. Boil for 5 mip. 
utes. Remove from fire, drain rice jy 
strainer and rinse with warm water 
Into a heavy cooking utensil (a Dutch, 
oven is very desirable) put the remainins 
one-fourth pound butter and mej; 
Pour one-half of this mixture into an. 
other container and put to one side. py; 
one-half of the rice into the heavy uten. 
sil with the remainder of the melted byt. 
ter and add all of the meat mixture op 
top of it. Then place the remainder of 
the rice on top. Cook over a slow fire 
for 25 minutes. Add remainder of 
melted butter by spreading over the top 
of the mixture. Continue to cook over a 
slow fire for about 1 hour. When ready 
to serve, remove untensil from fire anq 
set in shallow pan of warm water for 19 
minutes. Place on platter for serving. 
The rice in the bottom of the pan should 
be crisp and golden brown and easily 
removed for cutting, into small squares 
and placing on top of the dish. Serves 
eight. 

From the Embassy of Australia: 

CREAMED RICE SHAPE WITH APRICOT SAUCE 

One cup rice; 2.cups boiling water: 
1 slice lemon rind; three-fourths pint 
warm water; 2 tablespoons dried milk: 
1 dessert spoon butter or margarine: 4 
tablespoons sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla: | 
dessert spoon lemon juice. 

Wash rice, thoroughly cover with boil- 
ing water; add rind, cook quickly and 
drain thoroughly. Add dried milk into 
warm water, add sugar, cook over low 
heat, stirring frequently until thick. Re- 
move from heat, add buter, vanilla, and 
lemon juice. Put into shaped mold, chill 
for 1 to 144 hours. Unmold onto serving 
dish and surround with apricot halves, 
Pour apricot sauce over it. For the sauce 
recipe, one will need: : 

One cup syrup from apricots; 2 tea- 
spoons arrowroot (cornstarch) blended 
with some of cold syrup; 1 dessert spoon 
of lemon juice; one-half teaspoon grated 
lemon rind; 1 tablespoon apricot jam. 

Put into pan, stir till boiling and sim- 
mer 2 minutes. Color slightly if wish 
with lemon coloring and allow to cool 
before pouring over rice shape. 

Fromethe Embassy of Saudi Arabia: 

RICE WITH LAMB AND NUTS 


1 cup uncooked rice; 1 pound lamb 
chunks; 2 handfuls pine nuts; 1 hand- 
ful of almonds; 4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine; salt, pepper, cinnamon. 

Put lamb through meat grinder. Melt 
butter and add ground lamb, pepper, salt, 
and cinnamon. - Fry the pine nuts until 
golden; drain and put aside. Fry the 
almonds in the same manner. Add the 
washed, uncooked rice to the lamb and 
simmer for about 5 minutes. Then add 
boiling water (enough to cover the rice). 
Let the rice and meat mixture cook until 
water is absorbed and rice is cooked. 
Add the sauteed pine nuts and the al- 
monds to the rice. Mix well and serve. 

From the Embassy of Germany: 

RICE A LA TRAUTMANNSDORFF 

Three-fourths cup rice; 2 cups milk; 3 
tablespoons sugar or vanilla-sugar ex- 
tract; 2 tablespoons rum or brandy; one- 
half envelope gelatin; 1 cup whipping 
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cream; peaches, apricots, or cherries to 
decorate. 

Boil rice in water, pour water away, 
and bring rice again to a boil in the boil- 
ing milk. Let the rice get cool and mix 
into the mass the gelatin, sugar, and 
prandy well mixed together. After the 
rice cools off, mix the whipped cream in, 
pour into a bowl and chill well. Put on 
a plate and decorate with peach halves, 
apricot halves, or black cherries. 

SWEET RICE WITH APPLE SAUCE, SERVES 4 


One and one-fourth cups of rice, two- 
thirds tablespoon sugar; vanilla extract; 
apple sauce; 4 cups milk; salt; 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. 

Rinse rice and bring to a boil in salt 
water. Pour the water into the sink and 
put the rice into the boiling milk and let 
it rest. Flavor the rice, mix the butter 
in and if you like cover it with sugar and 
cinnamon. Should be served with apple 


uce. 
eprom the Embassy of Ireland: 
.IRISH PUDDING 


One pint milk; one-half ounce butter 
or margarine; one-half ounce sugar; 1 
egg; flavoring. 

Two ounces rice. 

First: Wash the rice by putting it into 
a strainer then allow cold water to run 
through it. Second: Bring the milk to 
the boil, sprinkle in the rice, bring back 
to the boil, stirring all the time. Cover 
with a lid, place over a low heat (with a 
gas stove use an asbestos mat) and cook 
gently until the grains swell and become 
soft, thus absorbing a lot of the milk. 
Stir occasionally. ‘Time, about 30 min- 
utes. Third: Add sugar, butter, and 
flavoring, mix well and allow to cool 
slightly. Fourth: Beat the egg, pour the 
rice on to it, beating to prevent the egg 
from curdling. Fifth:-Grease a pie-dish 
and pour the rice into it. Sixth: Bake 
in a moderate oven until set and nicely 
browned—about half an hour. Seventh: 
Sprinkle a little castor sugar on top and 
serve. Note—If liked, a little nutmeg 
may be grated on top of pudding before 
putting into the oven, instead of adding 
flavoring. 

From the Embassy of the Philippines: 

KAKANIN AND BIBINGKA (ROYAL RICE CAKE) 


Rice; sugar; salted eggs; native 
cheese; grated coconut; granulated 
sugar. 


Galapong, or rice dough, serves as the 
base for most of the kakanin, and is pre- 
pared by soaking rice in water overnight 
and grinding the rice the next day in a 
small hand-driven native stone mill. 
The dough becomes sour from the over- 
night soaking and thus serves as its own 
leavening. When an extra rise in the 
dough is desired, as in those popular lit- 
tle rice cakes called bibingkas, a small 
amount of well-fermented galapong is 
mixed with the dough. The ingredients 
used in hibingkas vary. Granulated 
sugar is sometimes used for sweetening, 
or panicha (cane sugar in lump form). 
Salted eggs, native cheese, grated coco- 
nut are added refinements. The interest- 
ing thing about this native cake is the 
way it is baked. ‘The thin batter pre- 
pared from the galapong is placed in clay 
pans, covered, and, as a Tagalog nursery 
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song goes, is baked so that there is fire 
both above and below it. 
BOMBONNOS DE ARROS 


One cup boiled rice; 2 eggs: 6 tea- 
spoons coconut milk; 2 teaspoons baking 
powder; one-half teaspoon salt; 1 cup 
flour; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Boil rice (soft boiled) and set aside. 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add the well-beaten eggs, 
coconut milk, then the soft-boiled rice, 
and mix thoroughly. Add flavoring. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and when 
golden brown remove and drain, Serve 
hot with thick sirup coating. 

From the Embassy of Japan: Rice is 
rarely cooked with other ingredients in 
Japan. Most often it is eaten plain with 
other dishes of the meal. To us, rice is 
best as is. The use of flavoring on rice 
to some Japanese is like covering a fine 
steak with catsup to some Americans. 
Please note, however, that rice is eaten at 
all meals, including breakfast. 

My favorite rice recipe: 

RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 


One cup uncooked rice; 1 can con- 
somme; 1 small can mushrooms; one- 
eighth pound margarine. 

Melt butter in skillet. Add rice and 
fry until it pops like popcorn. Put rice 
in a baking dish and add the consomme 
and mushrooms. Cook 45 minutes in 
oven at 350 degrees. Thanks to Mrs. 
John Cooper, West Memphis, for first in- 
troducing me to this. 





Is This Republicanism? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing book review by Harold Lord Var- 
ney—carried in the March 1957 issue 
of American Mercury—is a satirical 
analysis of the book A Republican Looks 
at-His Party, written by Arthur Larson, 
a ghost writer of Presidential speeches 
in the recent campaign and the newly 
appointed Director of the United States 
Information Agency (USIA). 

The review is also an excellent exposé 
of the fallacies and fictions of this mod- 
ern political dogma. Mr. Varney points 
out in no uncertain language that mod- 
ern Republicanism is just a new name 
for the same old New-F air Deal nostrums 
advocated by both Frankling D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman. The $64 
question is, Will stanch, old-line, Taft 
Republicans swallow this nostrum under 
its new name because it is sponsored and 
advocated by a popular President and 
his palace guard?” 

The book review follows: 

Is THts REPUBLICANISM? 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

The composite impression which the in- 
formed reader gets from reading A Repub- 
lican Looks at His Party is that here is an 
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author who is just too slick to be true. Mr. 
Larson is one of those writers who never 
commits himself to a controversial state- 
ment without knotting it up with so many 
qualifications and “‘on the other hands” that 
it can almost be used interchangeably as a 
brief for either side. 

He has studied with profit the skilled 
word wizards of Madison Avenue. With 
Stuart Chase, of semantics fame, he has a 
keen sense of the difference between good 
and bad words in public relations (Mr. 
Chase once supplied a congressional com- 
mittee with a long list of words that induce 
favorable and unfavorable public responses). 
Author Larson is the master of the subtly 
loaded word in political discussion. No 
writer since Adlai Stevenson has made a 
greater art of sounding impressive and por- 
tentous and saying nothing. 

That Ike likes this kind of book is a re- 
vealing index to the state of his mind on 
the eve of his second administration. It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the President and those around him are 
embarked on an effort to transform the Re- 
publican Party into something which is 
scarcely distinguishable from the late la- 
mented New-Fair Deal. Mr. Larson is the 
prophet of this amazing adventure. 

Reading his text is like trying to hold 
quicksilver. His meaning slides and oozes 
through the conceptual molds by which we 
ordinarily apprehend ideas. We are left, 
after our experience, with a brainful of un- 
substantiality. 

For instance, Mr. Larson is against big 
and dominating government (p. 173). But 
he then goes down the line and praises as 
new republicanism all the proposals of 
statism which initially made their unwel- 
come appearance with Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, 

He is for free enterprise. But he is also 
for major spendings to underpin national 
prosperity and employment. He is for farm 
subsidies, for more social security, for more 
foreign aid, for more Government control 
of credit, and for a program of trade union 
benefits which consumes, in tabular form, 
a full page of his text. 

He takes a wrist slap at J. Maynard Keynes, 
the economic mentor of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and then annexes to modern 
republicanism the whole body of the Keynes 
compensatory economy. 

He utters some kind words for States 
rights, but then he proceeds to include 
within the area of Federal control all the 
powers which have driven the States into 
outraged protest. 

He is against inflation but he is also unin- 
terested in any of the economy moves which 
would check Government extravagance at its 
source. 

In serving up this mess of political con- 
fusion, Mr. Larson is not breaking any new 
trails. He is simply stating more lucidly 
and convincingly the familiar pablum that 
the outnumbered left wing of American busi- 
ness has been embalming in its pamphlets 
and studies for the last decade. 

Where have we heard Mr. Larson’s argu- 
ments before? We have heard them in the 
dreary tracts, which, for 11 years, have issued 
from the publication offices of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. We have 
heard them in the solemn reports of the 
National Planning Association. We have 
read them in the New Republic, in the Re- 
porter, and in the cocksure literature of the 
whole postwar procession of liberal thinkers. 
Mr. Larson’s contribution has been to re<« 
write this whole left-of-center literature and 
give it the label of republicanism. 

Mr. Larson got his start in the Govern- 
ment service under the Wallace-headed For- 
eign Economic Division, and the Leon Hend- 
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erson-headed Office of Price Administration. 
Some of the spirit of these wartime agencies 
rubbed off on him. Without admitting the 
fact, perhaps even to himself, he supplies 
the Eisenhower administration with a doc- 
trinal link to the age of Roosevelt. 

It is understandable that President Eisen- 
hower welcomes such an accession as Arthur 
Larson. Himself a congenital blurrer of dis- 
tinction, he feels at home in the ideological 
world which Larson has erected around him. 
He finds arguments in this book to con- 
firm his historic pose as the man who is above 
all political parties. 

But it is difficult to see how this book 
of denaturization can aid the Republican 
Party. In an era where there is a desperate 
need for positive answers to definitive ques- 
tions, A Republican Looks at His Party will 
deepen the fogbank that now surrounds so 
many Americans. Actual Republicans will 
find few answers to their imperative ques- 
tions in this literary flight into the obscure. 





Virginia Farm Bureau Federation Looks at 
Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a state- 
ment presented today to the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor by Mr. M. A. Hubbard, executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia Farm Bureau 


Federation. 
I believe it merits the attention of the 


House: 

You have now before you for consideration 
several proposals designed to provide the 
States and their political subdivisions in- 
creased Federal aid to education. 

These are financially fascinating propo- 
sitions, but from the long-term standpoint, 
they pose a terrible threat to the future 
health and wellbeing of our political in- 
stitutions,;“to our economic order, and to 
our continuing status as free citizens in a 
democratic society. 

We are not unmindful of the benefits of 
education. We are fully appreciative of 
the fact that education has largely been 
responsible for our progress in forging ahead 
and becoming in a few short years the rich- 
est, the most powerful, and the most influen- 
tial nation on the face of the earth. Educa- 
tion has made it possible for us to develop 
and manage successfully a free enterprise 
economy of unparalleled vigor and produc- 
tivity—where ordinary people with average 
incomes enjoy the benefits of goods, gadgets, 
and services which are quite beyond the 
reach of even the wealthiest classes in most 
countries, What is even more important, 
with all of our materialist achievements, we 
have been able to maintain a system of gov- 
ernment under which we have enjoyed free- 
dom to worship, to work, to achieve, to 
speak our minds freely, and to be rewarded 
for our efforts, usually in fair proportion to 
the value of our contributions to the wel- 
fare of society. 

We should never fail to appreciate the fact 
that education has been a major contribu- 
tor to our progress, but it is equally im- 
portant for us to remember that it has been 
education of a special type—always under 
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the control and administration of local peo- 
ple—the some people who furnished the 
children to be educated. The diversity and 
variety which is assured by the cooperative 
administration of 48 State governments and 
@ great multitude of local administrative 
units is a major bulwark against the evils 
of centralized school administration. 

Virginia is one of the pgorer States from the 
standpoint of the per capita income of our 
citizens. We rank 32d among States and 17 
percentage points below the national 
average. This is recognized in the formula 
used for distributing funds under the Kelly 
bill (H. R. 1) and also under the administra- 
tion bills—S. 889 and H. R. 3986. Under each 
of these measures there would be only 10 
other States which would stand to gain more 
than the Commonwealth of Virginia. Under 
the Kelly bill, other States would provide Vir- 
ginia with 180 additional classrooms and un- 
der the administration proposals—S. 889 and 
H. R. 3986—other States would contribute 159 
classrooms. Looking at these propositions 
purely from a dollars and cents—bricks and 
mortar standpoint, it would appear that we 
should be wholeheartedly in favor of in- 
creased Federal aid for school construction. 
This would be especially true of our rural 
areas which are particularly hard-pressed in 
the matter of providing adequate financial 
support for school construction and opera- 
tion. The Farm Bureau has a larger dues 
paying membership in these areas than any 
other general farm organization in Virginia. 
I need not tell you that farmers have not been 
doing too well financially in recent years, 
which make it all the more difficult to pro- 
vide, from local and State tax sources, the 
increasingly large sums needed for school 
construction and maintenance. 

Yet in 1949, and every year since that time, 
in the face of mounting school financing diffi- 
culties, our Farm Bureau members have con- 
tinued to express firm and undiminished op- 
position to Federal aid to education. This is 
what they said in 1949: 

“We are not unmindful of the advantages 
which might be gained through a better 
equalization of educational opportunities 
among the several States by a program of 
Federal aid to education. 

“‘However, when these advantages are care- 
fully balanced against the danger inherent 
in a constantly increasing Federal debt and 
the extreme likelihood that eventually the 
educational systems of several States will be 
increasingly subjected to centralized Federal 
control through the medium of Federal-aid 
programs to the States and their political 
subdivisions, we are strongly of the opinion 
that a program of Federal aid to education 
would be a serious mistake. 

“We suggest instead that a more prudent 
course would be for the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions to carefully examine the 
possibilities existing at the local level for 
raising the funds needed for the improve- 
ment of educational facilities. Unless and 


until such possibilities have been carefully 


explored and fully utilized, we can see no 
justification in requesting that the Federal 
Government assume obligations and respon- 
sibilities which we ourselves may choose to 
ignore or neglect.” 

Why do we continue to take this position? 
Is it because we fail to appreciate and under- 
stand the part which education has. played 
in the unprecedented which our 
Nation has made in the few short years since 
we became a Republic of free people? Cer- 
tainly not. We know well enough that we 
could not have developed and successfully 
managed the complex political and economic 
institutions of our free-enterprise economy 
without a school system wiiich made avail- 
able to each student all of the education 


‘which he or she was willing to work for or | 


was capable of absorbing. 
Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s admonition: “If a nation expects to 
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be ignorant and free in a state of Civiliza 
tion, it expects what never was and sae 
will be.” We suspect that people genera) 
understand this. It is because of this under 
standing that they have been willing to make 
and are continuing to make decisions to tax 
themselves in the States and localities in 
order to provide adequate educational! facili 
ties. We think the record is a good one 

Information supplied by the Uniteq States 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that— 

In 1947 increased enrollments calleq for 
9,500 classrooms—16,000 new classrooms were 
provided. 

In 1950-51 increased enrollments cajleq 
for about 20,000 new classrooms—44,000 were 
provided. ( 

In 1955-56 increased enrollments calleq 
for 38,500 new classrooms—67,000 were pro- 
vided. : 

The most recent estimate of the Uniteg 
States Office of Education for 1956-57 placeq 
the need at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were 
built. It is to be assumed that a certain 
percentage of these were replacements {or 
old inadequate facilities. Even so, the recorg 
still apppears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 
1955-56, Virginia spent a total of $346,348 377 
in capital outlay on our public-school sys. 
tem. During this same period, teacher sa). 
aries have increased by 109.4 percent. fy. 
penditure per pupil in average daily attend. 
ance has been increased from $90.25 in 194g 
to $200.90. It is estimated by our State de. 
partment of education that the costs of 
needed construction between now and 1960 
will amount to a total of $220 million. We 
are asking for no assistance in meeting this 
obligation. We prefer doing it in our way 
without either assistance or interference, 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper 
account of some Virginia locality taking ac- 
tion of one sort or another to provide more 
adequate provision for the education of our 
children. The State government has under- 
way at the present time a thoroughgoing 
study of our entire tax structure with the 
idea of providing a larger measure of State 
support for our schools. The problem is not 
yet solved, but we can and will provide a 
solution and it will be a far better one 
than any that could be offered by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We make no pretense that our present edu- 
cational system is perfect. It is far from 
perfection. But its imperfections are not 
all traceable to the lack of money. One of 
the Nation’s leading school administrators, 
Dr. H. I. Willett, superintendent of schools 
for the city of Richmond, Va.,‘recently stated 
that “in too many high schools, it has been 
possible for a pupil to elect himself out of 
an education. Is it true that many pupils 
select subjects that are easy rather than 4 
program that more effectively utilized their 
talents?” 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses 
by students seeking the easy way is one of 
the basic weaknesses of our schools. Is this 
weakness traceable to a lack of money? It 
is not. It has come about because all too 
many parents and pupils have somehow g0t- 
ten the erroneous notion that education can 
be bought, paid for, and possessed by any- 
one who can afford the going price—like 4 
sack of potatoes or a new automobile. The 
solution to this problem cannot be found 
in the Federal Treasury. It is a matter of 
attitude—money is not involved. 

If our educational system is to continue to 
carry out so splendidly the objectives which 
Mr. Jefferson had in mind, its financing, 
management, and control must continue t 


-be the direct responsibility of the people 


who furnish the children to be educated. 
There is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and 
diminish the citizen’s interest in education 
than to take from him the direct responsi- 
bility for financing, operating, and control- 
ling the schools where his children are edu- 
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cated. Without this citizen-interest, the 
public-schools system will gradually become 
a thing separate and apart from the lives of 
people at the community level—control will 
pecome more and more centralized and with 
centralized control will come uniformity of 
method, of curricula, of source material, 
and in the end, conformity to one single 
pattern acceptable to the central authority. 
This is not the pattern of public education 
that has made the United States an oasis 
of freedom, plenty, and opportunity in a 
world that is rapidly becoming a desert of 
political suppression, police-state harass- 
ment, and economic poverty. The sickening 
cadence of the goose step is too high a price 
to pay for the vaunted efficiency of central- 
ized control. Education without under- 
standing is @ very dangerous commodity. 
The highly literate Hitlerite Germany should 
pe proof enough that education in itself is 
no guaranty of either freedom or democracy. 
It takes education of a special sort—decen-~ 
tralized and under the control of the small- 
est unit of government capable of reason- 
ably efficient administration. 

We know, of course, that those who plead 
for Federal aid say that control will remain 
with the States and localities. Since when 
has any responsible legislative body begun 
appropriating the taxpayer’s money without 
specifying how it is to be used? To our 
knowledge, this has never been done, and in 
our opinion, it would be the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Our friends in professional educational 
circles occasionally ask us, how do you jus- 
tify your support of Federal aid to vocational 
education while you strenuously oppose Fed- 
eral aid to education as a whole? There is 
a vast difference between a narrowly spe- 
cialized phase of education directed toward 
instruction in technical knowhow and the 
broader field of education in general, the pur- 
pose of which, among other things, is to in- 
culcate into the mind of the student a proper 
understanding of our political and economic 
philosophy along with the principles of what 
we might broadly term “right living.” It is 
in this area of education that centralized 
control, in the hands of the wrong people, 
could be disastrous. 

Our experience with Federal aid to voca- 
tional education, however, has served well to 
convince us of the complete fallacy of the 
argument that we can accept ‘Federal aid 
without Federal controls. Proponents of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1916 argued loud and 
long that there would be no Federal con- 
trol. It is interesting ‘to note that regula- 
tions propounded under this act now fill a 
108-page book entitled “Administration of 
Vocational Education.” On page 4 of this 
book we find the sentence, “Each State is re- 
quired to submit a plan which must meet 
with the approval of the Federal Office of 
Education.” If no controls are involved, we 
would like to have an interpretation on the 
meaning of this sentence. 

Federal, State, and local taxes are esti- 
mated to absorb over 29.1 percent of our 
total national incdme in 1957. This is close 
to the point. where inflationary pressures 
become almost irresistible as wage and salary 
earners to maintain their “tax re- 
duced” living standards, either through de- 
mands for higher wages or demands for free 
Government services which they were 
formerly able and willing to provide for 
themselves, These pressures singly or in 
combination could set off a spiral of in- 
flation that would tear at the very founda- 
a of our political and economic institu- 

ons. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a former 
President of the United States are both pre- 
dicting that unless we follow a more pru- 
dent course in public expenditures, we may 
Well bring on a. m that would curl 
your hair. In the face of all the -storm 
signals, it seems to 


ft 
us the height of folly 
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for the Federal Government to undertake 
responsibilities and obligations which tra- 
ditionally and very properly belong to the 
States and their political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, 
if we are to remain a solvent nation, is pru- 
dent economy in the use of tax money. Yet 
we know that any expansion-or extension of 
Federal grants or the grant-in-aid principle 
is an infallible method of encouraging ex- 
travagance and profligacy in the use of pub- 
lic funds. It is the bargain sale technique 
on a grand scale of enticing people to spend 
more than they can afford for things they 
can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with its stagger- 
ing obligations for national defense and other 
proper and appropriate Federal activities 
is in no position to either indulge in extrava- 
gance or to encourage the States and locali- 
ties into doing so. 

If the Federal Government is genuinely 
concerned about the shortage of school class- 
rooms, there is a way that it can safely be of 
great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate fiercely on 
the problem of eliminating extravagance and 
waste in the expenditure of Federal funds. 
It can and should unmercifully prune from 
their recommended budget all proposed in- 
creases that cannot be amply justified on 
the basis of the safety and welfare of the 
people of the United States. . 

When this ’has been done, it will likely 
be found possible to lessen the burden of 
Federal taxation enough to enable the States 
and localities to collect sufficient additional 
funds to more adequately meet their own 
responsibilities in the field of public educa- 
tion. This is the traditional way—it is the 
efficient way and it is the only safe way to 
insure proper support of our public school 
system. 

Yes; we do indeed face a crisis, but the 
real crisis is not in our public school system. 
The critical issue now before us revolves 
around the proposition of whether we as a 
Nation have the. prudence and the fortitude 
to deny ourselves the frills in order to hold 
on to the fundamentals and to match our 
soaring ambitions with our limited willing- 
ness to pay. 





Just What Is Modern Authority? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Garland B. Porter, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has written an interesting article relat- 
ing to Gunnar Myrdal’s book which was 
used as modern authority by the Su- 
preme Court in its school decisions of 
May 17,. 1954,.in which cases the Court 
undertook to amend the Constitution. 

Mr. Porter’s article is entitled “Just 
What Is Modern Authority?” I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
attach it herewith as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Just Wuat Is Mopern AvuTHoriry? 
(By Garland B. Porter) 

(Eprror’s Note.—In the decision of May 17, 
1954, the Supreme Court referred to modern 
authority to support outlawing segregation— 
this is a look at Myrdal’s book.) 

Although the Supreme Court of the 
United States had been edging away from 
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States rights generally for some time, and 
had handed down several decisions that led 
away from the general direction of the sep- 
arate by equal doctrine of handling the Ne- 
gro problem, the South was not prepared for 
the radical edict the Court promulgated on 
May 17, 1954, which said in effect that a 
Negro child cannot get an education free 
of complexes except in the presence of 
white children. 

The separate but equal doctrine was based 
on the Plessy v. Ferguson decision of the 
Supreme Court of 1896. That decision was 
of eight members of the Court, a lone dis- 
senter being Associate Justice John Marshall 
Harlan (grandfather of the present member 
of that name). Three years later Harlan, 
in 1899, wrote for the unanimous Court the 
famous Cummings v. Richmond County 
Board of Education decision, which case went 
up from Georgia; the Plessy v. Ferguson de- 
cision went up from Louisiana. In his 1899 
decision Harlan stated “the education of the 
people in schools maintained by State tax- 
ation is a matter belonging to the respective 
States.” He denied interference ‘on the part 
of Federal authority.” 


On November 21, 1927, the unanimous 
Court handed down a decision written by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft under the 
title Gong Lum v. Rice, saying in so many 
words: “The right and power of the State to 
regulate the method of providing for the 
education of its youth at public expense is 
clear.” 


These decisions and this doctrine were 
clearly stated and fully known to all stu- 
dents of constitutional law. They were the 
clear interpretation of the 9th and 10th 
amendments, and section 4 of article 4 that 
guarantees to every State a republican form 
of government. However, in recent years 
there had been a growing propaganda spear- 
headed by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and joined 
in by sentimentalists and politicians catering 
to the growing Negro vote, to reverse these 
traditional applications of the fundamental 
law. The propaganda had been skillfully 
labeled “civil rights.” 


The decision of May 17, 1954, was on the 
Brown case, coming up from Clarendon 
County, S. C., originally argued before the 
Court by the late John W. Davis, a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer, so dedi- 
cated to the principle involved and so certain 
of the rights of the States that he did so 
without compensation. We call attention to 
a most interesting phase of this latter pro- 
ceeding, as pointed out by James F. Byrnes, 
only living former member of the Supreme 
Court. Had the Court been unanimous in 
its decision as to Mr. Davis’ arguments, it 
would have rendered a decision in a few 
months. However, after many months the 
Court asked for rearguments, with specific 
reference to certain relevant factors, the first 
of which was: 

“What evidence is there that the Congress 
which submitted and the State legislatures 
and conventions which ratified the 14th 
amendment, contemplated, or did not con- 
template, understood or did not understand, 
that it would abolish segregation in public 
schools?” As Mr. Byrnes pointed out in his 
documented treatise on this subject in U.S. 
News & World Report of May 18, 1956, this 
question would not have been asked if a ma- 
jority of the Court already had been satisfied 
the Congress and legislatures had intended 
by the amendment to prohibit segregation in 
the public schools. However, after hearing 
the rearguments the Court, through the pen 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren, wrote a unani- 
mous decision holding segregation to be un- 
lawful. To answer this we need only to call 
attention to the fact that the same Congress 
which had passed the 14th amendment later 
authorized segregated schools in the District 
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of Columbia. Obviously, the Congress had 
not intended to outlaw segregation. 

In setting aside the previous Supreme 
Court decisions, the Court as constituted on 
May 17, 1954, stated “Whatever may have 
been the extent of psychological knowledge 
at the time of Piessy v. Ferguson, this finding 
is simply supported by modern authority.” 
Then footnote 11 appeared. This footnote 
listed certain “authorities” and surprisingly 
enough these included a number who have 
been cited as subversive by the constituted 
Federal authorities. But the major reference 
was “And see generally Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma.” It is this specific and amazing 
“authority” that I will now review for the 
southern and the American people who are 
interested. 

An American Dilemma was written by 
Gunnar Myrdal, imported from Sweden by 
the Carnegie Corp., to make a study of the 
Negro problem in the United States. It was 
stated that someone who knew nothing at 
firsthand of the problem was desired, so that 
a fresh mind might be turned to the task. 
In this particular, the study was off to a 
good start, for Myrdal admitted he knew 
nothing about the situation. The volume, 
which appeared in 1944, covers 1,483 pages 
of the most remarkable material I think I’ve 
ever read about Negroes, and the most amaz- 
ing thing is that the same set of facts he 
uses for a given conclusion affects me in pre- 
cisely the opposite manner. Perhaps this is 
due largely to the fact that when one has 
lived half a century in a given spot on this 
earth’s surface, what one knows and feels 
is so deeply imbedded in the subconscious 
that the conscious mind is just about made 
up. In fact, there is scant praise to be given 
a mind that is forever open, that never hits 
upon anything so solid that it can fasten 
upon conclusions. The Swedish sociologist 


seemed to have made up his mind, when he 
reached the end of his book, that the Negro 


American and the white American were just 
about on a par, excepting for a shade of color. 
Well, with maybe a little edge given to the 
Negro. 

As you read this exposition of Myrdal’s 
alien philosophy, refiect upon the fact that 
we in the South are accused almost daily in 
the national press of being unlawabiding, 
subversive, and spreaders of hate because we 
do not bow down to the edict of May 17, 1954, 
as the law of the land. Law of what. land? 
The iaw of this land is based upon the Con- 
stitution and flows through a long chain of 
Supreme Court decisions leaving education 
in the hands of the States. 

It is certain that Myrdal never did com- 
prehend the heart of our problem, for he was 
able to say, on page 115: “The white Amer- 
ican race” is gradually beginning to be mere- 
ly a joke even among the populace, except 
in the South.” 

LAW AND ORDER 


On page 12 he is discussing law and order 


and finds that it represents such a crucial 


element both in the American creed and in 
the spotty American reality. In the next 
paragraph he begins examination of Ameri- 
can conservatism and says: “This conserva- 
tism, in fundamental principles, has, to a 

at extent, been perverted into a nearly 
etishistic cult of the Constitution. This is 
unfortunate, since the 150-year-old Consti- 
tution is in many respects impractical and 
ill-suited for modern conditions and since, 
furthermore, the drafters of the document 
made it technically difficult to change even 
if there were no popular feeling against 
change. 

“The worship of the Constitution also is a 
most flagrant violation of the American 
creed, which, as far as the technical arrange- 
ments for executing the power of the people 
are concerned, is strongly opposed to stiff 
formulas, Jefferson actually referred to the 
American form of government as an experi- 
ment.” Pause for a moment—what is he 
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driving at? Of course, at the time of Jeffer- 
son there was nothing either hypocritical or 
unpatriotic in referring to our form of gov- 
ernment as an experiment; it was just get- 
ting its start. It was based on deep and hon- 
est appraisal of human experience in the Old 
World and on Anglo-Saxon law. Jefferson 
was helping frame it; to have said it was a 
tried and proven instrument of human af- 
fairs would have been insane. So why does 
Myrdal quote him thus? From reading fur- 
ther into his idea of the American dilemma I 
gather that he is laying the foundation to 
arraign this experiment we have on this con- 
tinent, and quotes one of the honest 
founders to support his own, Myrdal’s, so- 
cialistic theory. 

Having quoted Jefferson, he continues: 
“The young Walt Whitman, among many 
other liberals before and after him, expressed 
the spirit of the American Revolution more 
faithfully when he demanded continual ad- 
ditions to our great experiment of how much 
liberty society will bear.” Don’t be amazed, 
gentle reader, that is the Swedish Socialist 
speaking; those are his words. He is the 
man who impressed our Supreme Court; he 
is believed more implicitly than the imprac- 
tical words of our 150-year-old Constitution. 
But read on: , 


“PLOT AGAINST COMMON PEOPLE 


“Modern historical studies of how the Con- 
stitution came To be as it is revealed that the 
Constitutional Convention was nearly a plot 
against the common people. Until recently 
the Constitution has been used to block the 
popular will: the 14th amendment inserted 
after the Civil War to protect the civil rights 
of the poor freedmen has, for instance, been 
used more to protect business corporations 
against public control.” (It says this, ladiés, 
and gentlemen, in cold type: I honestly won- 
der what was happening in the minds of the 
nine wise men when they read that?) 

In the next paragraph Myrdal pulls some 
of the stingers out of his above analysis; he 
says that the “Negroes, the new immigrants, 
the Jews, and the other disadvantaged and 
unpopular groups, could not possibly have 
invented a system of political ideals which 
better corresponded to their interests.” The 
book as a whole is devoted to analyses of 
how to turn the system to their interests. 
On the next page is this important finding: 
“Another cultural trait of Americans is a 
relatively low degree of respect for law and 
order” (p. 14.) We begin to feel thankful 
that the Carnegie Corp. advanced the money 
for Dr. Myrdal to come over into Macedonia 
and help us. How comforting.~ 

Dr. Myrdal comes to the facets of the 
Negro problem in some most’ amazing words. 
They prove that when a man goes to a prob- 
lem of human affairs with nothing more 
than objective data, with no instinctive feel- 
ing for what it is all about, he can appear 
quite naive to a person who has lived’ with 
the problem for half a century. This man 
Myrdal not only misses the boat, to my mind, 
but he did not even hear the whistle. He 
has the most elaborate array of modern ideas 
I’ve run across in a single volume. It will 
be impossible even to approximate listing 
enough of them to give the full view, but I 
will pick some here and there that I marked 
when reading the opus. He runs into the 
fear of amalgamation of the races. This 
does not seem to worry him. In fact, no 
race is pure, he says, and puts his fears at 
rest—if he ever had any. But. he finds (on 
page 59) that this fear is not what it seems: 
“The announced concern about racial purity 
is, when the economic motive is taken into 
account, no longer awarded the exclusive 
role as the basic cause in the psychology of 
the race problem.” It’s all money, we learn. 
(The Negro, bear in mind, is claimed to 
represent some $16 billion of a total of more 
than $300 billion: The white man covets 
the Negro’s paltry 16 out of 300. But that’s 
not all: we are pilloried throughout the 
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liberal world for the abject poverty of th. 
Negro. In fact, the Negro is practicajiy 
on charity in our world of wealth.) * 

A few pages later he says: “Negroes are 
in desperate need of jobs and bread. even 
more so than of justice in the courts, ang of 
the vote. These latter needs are, in thej; 
turn, more urgent even than better school; 
and playgrounds, or, rather, they are primary 
means of reaching equality in the use of 
community facilities.” 

Here is something that will be news to the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. On page 62 Myrdal quotes 
Robert R. Moton, who seems to be a favorite 
“authority” of his (Moton’s a Negro): 

“As for amalgamation, very few expect 
it; still fewer want it; no one advocates jt» 
Such thinking as this pervades Dr. Myrda)’s 
contribution. “It must be taken for granteqg 
in the final outcome of things that the color 
line will be wholly obliterated. While bloog 
may be thicker than water, it does not possess 
the spissitude or inherency of everlasting 
principle. The brotherhood of man is more 
fundamental than the fellowship of race” 
This is from Kelly Miller, a Negro. 

Concludes Myrdal, “Negroes have always 
pointed out that the white man must not be 
very certain of his woman’s lack of interest 
when he rises to such frenzy on behalf of the 
danger to her and feels compelled to build up 
such formidable fences to prevent her from 
marrying a Negro.” 

Now, here comes Myrdal down our street: 
“The modern Negro leader will try to solve 
this dilemma by iterating that no Negroes 
want to intrude upon white people’s private 
lives. But this is not what southern white 
opinion asks for. It is not satisfied with the 
natural rules of polite conduct that no indi- 
vidual, of whatever race, shall push his pres- 
ence ona society where he is not wanted. 
It asks for a general order according to which 
all Negroes are placed under all white people 
and excluded to not only the white man’s 
society but also from the ordinary symbols 
of respect. No Negro shall ever aspire to 
them, and no white shall be allowed to offer 
them.” This statement, as well as others in 
the book, reveals the utter bias of Myrdal 
and his failure to understand the white 
southerner’s views. He observes, however, 
that there is also “plenty of discrimination 
in the North.” However, that word “dis- 
crimination” needs a lot of examination itself 
before we set it aside to cool. 

When we used the word it is meant to carry 
the meaning that something is done or not 
done because of some bad or reprehensible 
reason. When we take our money home each 
week for our own use, we discriminate against 
our friends and neighbors, we use it for our 
own selfish needs. When a man moves into 
our neighborhood and buys a home and be- 
gins to pay taxes, he ought to be allowed 
to vote; but he cannot. He has to stay there 
for a matter of months or maybe a year before 
he can vote. But he lives there and pays 
for the privilege. When you go to a dance 
and pay attention only td a certain pretty 
girl, you discriminate against other equally 
deserving girls, excepting their lack of charm, 
sex appeal, or beauty of face or form. ‘So 
what is the catch? This: The 14th amend- 
ment said all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States are citizens. Citizens have 
certain rights, among them that of voting, 
and “life, liberty, and property.” But the 
voting arigle was covered by the 15th amend- 
ment. (The 13th had simply killed slavery.) 
‘The phrase “race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude” did not appear until the 15th 
amendment. Since that time, the word ‘“dis- 
crimination” has been one of vast argument 
in this Nation. 


CAN’T UNDERSTAND DIFFERENCES 


But to get back to Myrdal, on page 69 hé 
tips his hand, as we say in the good and 
ancient game of American poker. “It has 
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often occurred to me, when reflecting upon 
the responses I get from white laboring peo- 
ple on this strategic question, that my 
friends among the young Negro intellectuals, 
whose judgment I otherwise have learned to 
admire greatly, have perhaps, and from nat- 
ural reasons, not had enough occasion to 
find out for themselves what a bitter, spite- 
ful, and relentless feeling often prevails 
against the Negroes among lower class white 
people in America. Again, relying upon my 
own observations, I have become convinced 
that the laboring Negroes do not resent 
whites in any degree comparable with the 
resentment shown in the opposite direction 
py the laboring whites. The competitive sit- 
uation is, and is likely to remain, highly un- 
ble.” 

me last sentence is of little meaning; how- 
ever, other portions of the quotation show 
that Myrdal does not know one thing of 
what he is talking about. The Negro in 
America knows that his position is not the 
same as or equal to the white man; he has 
learned this not in just one generation, but 
in many. Myrdal does not know the Negro 
race is a different race; but the American 
Negro, having lived in this atmosphere, 
knows it. The American white man, es- 
pecially in the South, knows it. Many in the 
North, because they have been reared where 
there are few Negroes, do not make much of 
the fact. Myrdal notes these facts, but 
seems to miss the essential meaning—where 
there are great numbers of Negroes, the 
whites have one view of the Negro problem; 
where there are few Negroes, the whites have 
exactly an opposite view. In Sweden where 
the Negro is just about unknown, Myrdal got 
no feeling of their race difference at all. In 
fact, Sweden has a number of basic differ- 
ences from‘ours: I read a short time ago that 
about 15 percent of the population in 
Sweden is illegitimate, I do not vouch for 
this, but I read it, I read within the last few 
weeks that drunkenness in Sweden is in- 
creasing in great degree. We will not raise 
these statistics Dr. Myrdal, but it 
does seem that he might use a little of his 
time at home and not worry us with his off 
the cuff theories—however, it must have 
been the Carnegie money that attracted his 
towering intellect. 

He finds it rthy ef mention, on page 
69, that “The Marxian solidarity between the 
toilers of all the earth will, indeed, have a 
long way to go as far as concerns solidarity 
of the poor white Americans and the toiling 
Negroes. This is particularly true of the 
South, but true also of the communities 
in the North where the Negroes are numer- 
out and competing with the whites for em- 
ployment.” A bit further along he says, “We 
must guard against a superficial bias (prob- 
ably of Marxian origin) which makes us 
believe that the lower classes are naturally 
prepared to take a broad point of view and 
a friendly attitude toward all disadvantaged 
groups.” I will say that his arguments and 
observations revolving around this theme 
are among the most nonsensical that I have 
ever read as coming from a man supposed 
to have a world reputation. 

The reason is that he does not compre- 
hend the fact of race. While it might be 
possible for a forest fire to Jump a road in 
a@ forest, and thus spread from the poor 
people of one nation to another where both 
are members of the same white race, it 
does not follow that the fire can jump a 
broad river of race, where millions are in- 
volved as in the United States. In fact, it 
will not make the jump, as is prdved by 
the facts. Although there are many in- 
stances of friendship and helpfulness be- 
tween Negroes and whites in this Nation, 
particularly in the South, where most of the 
Negroes live, the line of race is observed, for 
the simple reason that race is something 
instinctively felt. 

As regards Negroes, it is felt powerfully 
in Africa and in America, and these are 
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the only two spots on the globe where Ne- 
groes and whites live together in vast num- 
bers. This is something that most Euro- 
peans will not comprehend, nor will most 
Americans who live in places remote from 
large Negro concentrations, such as Califor- 
nia, where Negroes are less than 5 percent 
of the population—and the background of 
Chief Justice Warren. While he might think 
his permission to allow his daughter to go 
to a mixed dance with a Negro escort proves 
he is broadminded, in the South, where the 
Negro problem is acute, it proves merely that 
he is devoid of pride in his own race and 
ought to be ashamed of himself. (See Cos- 
mopolitan magazine, October 1955, p. 126.) 

On page 702 appears rather surprising 
datum: I quote: “In southern cities the 
Negro upper class will often adhere more 
closely to strict puritanical standards of con- 
duct than the white upper or middle class.” 
I’ve lived in the South all my life; the afore- 
mentioned just goes to show that we can 
always learn something. On page 1388, in 
the footnotes, Myrdal quotes Hortense Pow- 
dermaker: “While they observe and incul- 
cate in their children the puritanical code 
of which their ancestors were deemed in- 
capable, the descendants of the whites from 
whom they learned the ideals of behavior 
are tending to greater laxity.” It’s good to 
learn that the Puritan movement is being 
kept alive in this unsuspected corner. 


Also this will come as a surprise to most 
southerners. Myrdal’s researches have upset 
previous notions of odors. On page 1213, he 
quotes one Ashley-Montagu who speaks from 
his experiences and anatomical laboratories 
that he “has never had any occasion to re- 
mark any appreciable difference of the 
Negro’s genitalia as compared with those of 
whites.” This quotation is in defense of 
Myrdal’s case in chapter 6 that there are 
slight differences between the races but that 
the white man grossly exaggerates them in 
his imagination. On page 1213, he quotes 
further from the authority Ashley-Montagu: 
“Negroes do have a larger number of sweat 
glands than do whites. But this does not 
prove that their body odor is different. Many 
white authors refer, however, to such a dif- 
ference as an established fact.” Another 
authority, William Archer, in Through Afro- 
America, says: “To the best of my belief, 
the body odor of which we hear so much is 
mainly a superstition.” This also is quoted 


_on page 1213. So there’s no further point in 


worrying about Negro odors. 

We cannot possibly do justice to this book 
in a few pages, as we have said; but we do 
wish to expose it as an alien product. In 
this vein let’s see Myrdal’s view of American 
womanhood. On page 560 he gets down to 
the case of insulting the South. He even 
stoops to the tactic of appraising lynching. 
He presents an array of authorities on this 
subject. He says “The danger of the Negros’ 
desire to rape white women has acquired a 
special and strategic position in the defense 
of the lynching practice,” This. allow me to 
say, and in print, is positively false. The 
practice of lynching is not defended any- 
where, and lynching has disappeared as a 
menace to society. 

He quotes Tuskegee Institute’s figures that 
“Between 1889 and 1940, 3,833 people were 
lynched, about four-fifths of whom were 
Negroes.” This being true, some 900 were 
white folks, let it be said. However, by 
1950 the average had dropped to less than 
one a year. The cry of lynch-rule has been 
kept alive simply as a device for confusion. 
Myrdal continues that “a visitor to the South 
will hear even today from lower class whites 
that ‘a lynching now and then’ is expedient 
or necessary in keeping the Negroes from be- 
coming ‘uppity’.” This sort of inflamma- 
tory statement in the book can do nothing 
beyond damage to the whole problem. It 
has no place in an honest appraisal of race 
relations. Nor has this quotation, page 562: 
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“The South has an obsession with sex 
which helps to make this region quite ir- 
rational in dealing with Negroes generally. 
In a special sense, too, as William Archer, 
Thomas P. Bailey, and Sir Harry Johnston 
early pointed out, lynching is a way of pun- 
ishing Negroes for the white Southerners’ 
own guilt feeling in violating Negro women, 
or for presumed Negro sexual superiority, 
The dullness and insecurity of rural south- 
ern life, as well as the eminence of emotional 
puritanical region, also create an emphasis 
upon sex in the South which especially af- 
fects adolescent, unmarried and climateric 
women, who are inclined to give significance 
to innocent incidents.” 

At this point he quotes Walter White, for 
years executive secretary of NAACP, and a 
Negro who claimed to be sixty-three-sixty- 
fourths white: “Lynching is much more an 
expression of southern fear of Negro progress 
than of Negro crime.” White, by the way, 
married a white woman. His absurd ciaim 
to be only one-sixty-fourth Negro is in line 
with much of the NAACP propaganda. To 
be that, it was necessary for at least one of 
his progenitors to have been full white for 
seven generations. 

The improbability of that sort of score- 
keeping is obvious. However, it is well- 
known in Atlanta, where his father was a 
mail-carrier, that both immediate parents 
had Negro blood. Therefore, add at least 
another generation. How many people can 
go back eight generations, especially where 
Negro lines are being traced? And yet the 
press generally, in the North, in his obituary, 
labeled him as stated above. 

On page 553 Myrdal says: “The South has 
the highest crime rates in the country. Both 
Negroes and whites in the South have a 
higher crime rate than the average for the 
Nation. Within the South, however, the 
number of convictions of Negroes is not much 
greater, on the average, than their propor- 
tion to the population.” That’s Myrdal, the 
man to,whom our august Supreme Court 
referred’ us in the famous footnote which 
Ike shrugged off. Let’s look at the record. 

The late W. A. Bonger, professor at Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, in his work Race and 
Crime, says: “In conclusion, it must be re- 
marked that the criminality of Negroes in 
the Northern States is considerably higher 
than in the Southern States, actually 3 to 
1.” These two foreign observers must have 
had different sources of facts. 

However, there is an actual record, and it 
supports Professor Bonger. The speech of 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of Mis- 
sissippi, is quoted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD as of March 27, 1956. He says, “The 
big lie campaign touched off by the sociologi- 
cal fiat of the Supreme Court has reached 
such magnitude that the time has come to 
set the record straight.” 

He cites that “integrated Ohio sent more 
Negroes to prison in 1950 than did the segre- 
gated States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina combined. Those 3 South- 
ern States, according to the 1950 census, have 
a Negro population that exceeds that of Ohio 
by 1,266,247.” Jumping to the score farther 
east, Congressman Wr.iaMs continues: “On 
a@ per capita basis, New York sent 9 times as 
many Negroes to the penitentiary as whites; 
Pennsylvania sent 814 times as many Negroes 
to prison as whites. 

“New Jersey’s population is 7 percent 
Negro, but 35 percent of their felony con- 
victions were Negro * * *: The same pat- 
tern holds true practically throughout the 
integrated States * * *. The Negro crime 
rate is 681 percent of the white crime rate 
in the integrated States. The Negro crime 
rate in the segregated States, by contrast, is 
only. 248 percent of the white crime rate.” 
These are figures subinitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice by the States and consti- 
tute the authentic record of the nation. 
Myrdal ran into figures of this nature (as of 
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his writing) and reflects them elsewhere in 
his book; why, therefore, would he make 
such a disparaging statement on page 553? 
It is obvious that he, as is true in all cases 
where I have examined findings of so-called 
interracial researches and organizations, sides 
with the Negro and impugns the white race. 

The book is tightly packed with all man- 
ner of data and interpretations aimed at the 
worst view of the Negro’s lot in this Nation; 
and it paints the whites, most especially in 
the South, as biased, bigotted, and shame- 
less. But, as will always be true of propae 
ganda writing, the logic is faulty: on page 
1335 he quotes a Negro, J. W. Johnson, as 
speaking in most critical terms of the 
Supreme Court for having failed on occasion 
to side with the Negro. Said Johnson: “In 
the last analysis, he lost his vote because 
of the attitude of the Supreme Court.” It was 
not surprising that the Supreme Court was 
under fire at that time, winning, along with 
the Constitution, the impatience of Myrdal, 
for he was writing in the early 1940's. But 
now the average white southerner is whip- 
lashed for not kowtoWing to the current craze 
for the Negro vote. However, Myrdal has his 
glory: his book is cited by the Supreme Court 
as the final truth. 

A most telling reference appears on pages 
740, where Kelly Miller is quoted in his esti- 
mates of Booker T. Washington and Frederick 
Douglas; Washington was scored because he 
always deferred to the helpfulness of the 
white folks. Each became a Negro symbol 
of his time, even though of contrasting 
philosophy, said Miller, who concluded: 
“Thus all truly useful men must be, in a 
measure, time servers; for unless they serve 
their time, they can scarceely serve at. all.” 
Myrdal would be happy, no doubt, and so 
would Miller, with the philosophy of Solicitor 
General Simon E. Sobeloff who participated 
in the Government’s arguments before the 
Supreme Court before its decisions of May, 
1955, on how their edict of May 17, 1954, 
should be implemented. Said Sobeloff: “the 
court seeks (at times) the opportune time 
to (take action) just as Congress or any 
other policymaking body might.” 

On the Court at the time the May 17, 1954, 
edict was written was Justice William O. 
Douglas, who, with all but two of his asso- 
ciates had never served a day as a judge 
before being elevated to that august Court. 
His book, We the Judges, is recently off the 
press. 
law is a law until repealed by due process, 
he has’ some startling thoughts. On page 
428 of his learned tome, in which he compares 
India’s judiciary with ours, Justice Douglas 
says: 

“The judiciary must do more than dis- 
pense justice in cases and controversies. It 
must keep the charter of government cur- 
rent with the times.” He brings in stare 
decisis (standing by prior principles and 
rules) on page 429: “Stare decisis is a prin- 
ciple of policy and not a mechanical formula 
of adherence to the latest decision, however 
recent and questionable, when such adher- 
enve involves collision with a prior doctrine 
more embracing in its scope, intrinsically 
sounder, and verified by experience.” 

On page 431 he says that a judge finally 
“comes to formulate his own views, rejecting 
some earlier ones as false, and embracing 
others. He cannot do otherwise unless he 
lets men long dead and unaware of the prob- 
lems of the age in which he lives do his 
thinking for him.” This is a judge, bear in 
mind. A judge must not, therefore, be 
guided by the law and by duly constituted 
precedents, but he must do his own think- 
ing. I would say that the gentieman is mis- 
placed and should be in the legislative 
branch. 

And now—bear clearly in mind that this 
is the prize example of modern authority 
cited by our Supreme Court as fully justi- 
fying their edict reversing a hundred years 
of constitutional precedents, 
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Corn and Feed Grain Program 
SPEECH > 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for°corn 
to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 


s 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as you all know, I have 
no personal interest in this legislation. 
I do not grow any corn in my district. 
I doubt that any corn is grown in the 
entire city of New York. I have listened 
to this debate very attentively and I hope 
that all of the Members now listening 
will listen to me with the same attentive- 
ness with which I have listened to them. 

I listened in committee and I heard 
both sides, and many times I pleaded for 
unanimity. 

We from the city have no interest in 
this legislation. It will cost us money, 
but we are willing to spend money when- 
ever it is going to help a segment of the 
population of this country and we are 
certainly willing to spend money if it is 
going to help the farmers and create 
general prosperity in this country. We 
are willing to spend money provided that 
it is a just expenditure of money. But I 
certainly do not like, and I do not think 
it is the American way, to come here and 
say that it is either this legislation or no 
legislation. I think it is the purpose of 
the Congress to legislate and that this 
prerogative does not belong to the ad- 
ministration. 

I admired the statement of our distin- 
guished Speaker on yesterday when he 
said those very words, when he said that 
he had served under many Presidents and 
he had occasion to disagree with them, 
whether they were Democrats or Repub- 
licans. I will not transfer my authority 
to legislate to anyone, and I do not think 
that any Members of this House, be he 
Democrat or Republican, should transfer 
that authority. 

This is the question I would like to ask 
the Republican side of the House. What 
is so perfect about the Andresen bill? 
When the administration came before 
our committee they opposed it. ‘There 
must be something in it that the admin- 
istration doés not like. If the Repub- 
lican administration comes here and is 
opposed to the Andresen bill, how am I, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to vote on this 
legislation? ; 

May I say this? I did not rise to talk 
until the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] offered his amendment. Because 
I am in some doubt I appreciated his 
amendment. which limits itself to this 
so-called emergency, 

I also think that the amendment here, 
limiting it to 1 year, is a very good one. 
I think that we should have more time 
to consider this very serious legislation. 
I believe both sides should be amenable 
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to suggestions at all times and not taka 
the position it is either this or that 
That is my expression to the House. | 
believe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jonzs} js 
a good one.. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. wr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield: — 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to an amendment 
which I had proposed. This amendment 
is agreed to by quite a substantial num- 
ber of members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. We have offered it in coo 


.faith. It is a short amendment. It j; 


one to handle an existing emergency. 

The gentleman says he does not raise 
corn in his district, and I am inclined to 
agree with him, but certainly he eats 
poultry, dairy products, meat, and the 
other things that come from corn, and 
he is interested in getting good quality 
products and getting them at reasonable 
prices. We expect to give the gentleman 
just exactly that. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I agree with what the 
gentleman says, but is it not also true 
that in committee there was a division, a 
very strong division, on the gentleman's 
amendment? Is it not also true that 
when we deal with farm legislation—and 
this is my expressed view, which I have 
expressed many times—that there ought 
to be unanimity among the farmers? 
There should not be a 14-to-12 division 
in committee and hope to get a favorable 
decision on the floor. 
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HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 

THE ANDRESEN CORN EMERGENCY AMENDMENT 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. M:. 
Chairman, when the Committee rose on 
yesterday we had concluded genera! de- 
bate and the first section of H. R. 4901 
was read, after which I offered an 
amendment which the Clerk has just 
reported. I want to discuss that amend- 
ment in the time alloted to me in order 
that I can clear up any misunderstand- 
ing as to the purpose and intent of the 
amendment. 

This amendment is the substance of 
H. R. 3011 with the elimination of sec- 
tion 2 in that bill dealing with price 
supports, which have been found to be 
unnecessary, and providing amendments 
to the Soil Bank Act. In the first place. 


those were the changes that were made 

in the amendment that I proposed. 
The amendment proposes that the 

corn-acreage allotment for each of the 
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crop years 1957, 1958, and 1959, shall 
be not less than 51 million acres, At 
the present time and under the old 
formula the Secretary of culture, in 
accordance with that formula, has fixed 
the acreage for the 1957 corn crop at 
37.3 million acres. This amendment of 
mine seeks to raise that to 51 million 
acres for the 3 crop years, which will 
then be the termination of the acreage 
reserve in the soil bank. 

In the second place, I have eliminated, 
as I said before, the support-price sec- 
tion of my original bill, which fixes the 
minimum support price to be given to 
corn in the commercial corn area for 
the farmer who complies with the corn- 
acreage allotment at not less than 75 
percent of parity. That is existing law. 
It is not necessary to have a repetition 
of that in this legislation, so I omitted 
it from my amendment after conferring 
with my colleagues. The amendment 
comes to you now without the price-sup- 
port provision, which is already pro- 
tected by existing law. 

I have an opinion from the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture setting forth those facts, which I 
will include in the Recorp, but I will not 
read it here now because I think it is 
generally recognized by all Members 
familiar with the agricultural laws that 
we have heretofore passed a law fixing 
the support price between 75 and 90 
percent of parity for all basic commodi- 
ties. } 

This letter from the Department which 
will be placed in the Recorp is in my 
opinion a correct interpretation of the 
law and, therefore, the price support 
sections were not necessary in the bill 
or amendment. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington D. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. » 
House of Representatives. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
sponds to your request for a statement of 
existing law regarding the minimum level of 
price support on corn grown in the com- 
mercial corn area by producers who comply 
with their acreage allotments. 

The principal provisions of law which gov- 
ern in the situation stated above are a part 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
Section 101 of that act provides in sub- 
stance that price support must be made 
available to producers of basic agricultural 
commodities who are cooperators in the 
price-support programs at the levels of sup- 
port specified in the supply percentage tables 
thereafter stated in the section. The sup- 
ply percentage table applicable to corn is 
in section 101 (a) and the minimum support 
sateen authorized is 75 percent of 
parity. 

It follows that under the laws now in ef- 
fect the level of price support for corn to 
producers in the commercial corn area who 
comply with their acreage allotments cannot 
be less than 75 percent of the parity price 
for such corn at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. The level could be set higher 
than 75 percent of parity depending upon 
the relationship of normal supply to actual 
supply. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FarrIncrTon, 
General Counsel, 


To secure the benefit of the price sup- 
Port, which is now fixed at $1.36 a bushel 
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for 1957 in the commercial corn area, a 
farmer must comply with his corn-acre- 
age allotment. That is No. 1. That is 
also a provision in my amendment. In 
addition, a farmer must not only comply 
with his corn-acreage allotment but 
must also place 15 percent of that corn- 
acreage allotment in the acreage reserve, 
or an acreage equal to 15 percent of his 
corn allotment of other tillable land in 
the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank, = 
THE ANDRESEN AMENDMENT 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the acreage allotment for corn for 
each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 shall not be less than 51 million acres. 

Src. 2. Section 106 of the Soil Bank Act is 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of price support in 
the commercial corn-producing area for any 
crop of corn for which an acreage-reserve 
program is in effect a ‘cooperator’ shall be a 
producer who (1) devotes an acreage of crop- 
land (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage-reserve 
program for corn or the conservation-reserve 
program, equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
ducer’s farm allotment for corn, and (2) does 
not exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
corn.” 


That should be clear to everyone be- 
cause it is very simple and easily under- 
standable. 

A farmer does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily have. to put his cornland in in 
order to get the benefit of price sup- 
ports. He must, however, comply with 
his corn-acreage allotment. Then, he 
can use other tillable land and place it 
in the conservation reserve; or if he 
takes cornland, he will place it in the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. It is clear then that 
the farmer does not have to actually re- 
duce his corn acreage under this bill in 
order to be eligible for soil-bank pay- 
ments; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct. He must comply with his corn- 
acreage allotment. If he takes some 
tillable land, up to 15 percent, of his 
corn-acreage allotment, then that goes 
into the conservation reserve and not 
into the acreage reserve, as provided in 
the majority bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. That means, however, 
that a man must take his reduction in 
cornland plus the fact that if it goes 
into the acreage reserve, this is addi- 
tional acreage on top of it. Is that right? 
If he takes the acreage in corn, he takes 
a reduction in other tillable land. ; 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He will 
get a new corn-acreage aloltment, if this 
amendment prevails, based on 51 million 
acres for the commercial corn area. 
Then, he can take 15 percent of other 
tillable land based on the corn acreage 
allotment and place it in the conserva- 
tion reserve to get conservation reserve 
payments but not acreage reserve pay- 
ments. There is a difference between 
the two because the average conservation 
acreage payment, I think, is about $12 
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or $15 an acre whereas if he kept that 
out of the cornland, then he would re- 
ceive approximately $40 or $42 an acre, 
which would be his payment. That 
would be his payment. That would be 
an actual reduction of his corn acreage 
allotted for this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. TIyield. 

Mr. JENSEN. To clarify this portion 
of the gentleman’s amendment to the 
soil bank act for 1956, if a Farmer elects 
to put land in the conservation reserve, 
as the gentleman has explained, is he 
then in full compliance even though he 
puts no land in the soil bank? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
conservation reserve is part of the soil 
bank. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
must comply with the corn acreage allot- 
ment at the same time. 

Mr. JENSEN. He must comply with 
his corn acreage allotment, but what I 
am trying to find out is this. If he puts 
land in the conservation reserve, which 
pays say $10 or $15 an acre; will he then 
be in full compliance and be entitled to 
seal corn under this act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If he 
complies with the corn-acreage allot- 
ment, in answer to the gentleman, then 
he is entiled to his price support. 

Mr. JENSEN. And, if it is other than 
cornland? : 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. It has to be tilable land. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iunderstand that. So, 
under those conditions that farmer 
would be in full compliance and could re- 
ceive the benefits provided in the bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
complies with my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. And he could seal corn 


under the regular program? Is that 
right? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? The 
gentleman made a statement that the 
farmer could be required to put 15 per- 
cent of his corn acreage in the soil bank. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Not 
corn. acreage. He can put either corn 
agreage, that is 15 percent of his corn 
acreage, or his 15 percent of his other 
tillable land into the soil-bank program. 

Mr. COOLEY. But he is not required 
to do it—he may do it; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; I 
would construe my amendment to mean 
that was one of the requirements. We 
want to make this soil bank work, and in 
order to make it work we have added 
that provision here. The soil bank has 
never had a fair trial. It went into oper- 
ation late last year after corn and other 
products were planted. We want to get 
a full year’s trial on it, and we have the 
opportunity to get it by passing this 
emergency legislation so that the farm- 
ers can know what they can do. In that 
way we will know whether the soil bank 
works or not. 

Mr. JENSEN. ‘The reason you are per- 
mitting him to put a part of his land in 
the conservation reserve is because he 
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will take some land that was in grain 
last year and put it in the conservation 
reserve, and by so doing we will have a 
reduction in our overall grain supply? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, considerable was 
said yesterday about the cost of the pro- 
gram. I have had the experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture figure the cost 
of my amendment, and also the cost of 
H. R. 4901 proposed by our distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. Coo.tey]. I do 
not have time to read the letter from the 
Department but I will place it in the 
Recorp. In substance, the letter states 
that my amendment will not raise the 
appropriation one iota: There is abso- 
lutely sufficient authorization to cover the 
entire program that has already been 
set up in the budget and that is before 
the Appropriations Committee at the 
present time. 

Some speaker who was talking for the 
committee bill said yesterday that my 
bill would raise the cost of the operation 
of the program by $2 billion. There is 
no correctness in fact in that statement. 
The experts in thé Department of Agri- 
culture, men who have been working on 
this program, say that my amendment 
will not increase the cost one dollar. The 
authorization has been made and the ap- 
propriations requested in the budget will 
cover my amendment without one addi- 
tional cent. 

On the other hand, the same experts 
have analyzed the committee bill, and 
they state definitely—and I will place 
this in the Recorp—‘thus the total po- 
tential cost involved in the committee 
bill is about $950 mllien.” Nearly a bil- 
lion dollars. If you are interested in 
economy, here is a chance for you to help 
reduce Government expenditures rather 
than to increase the budget and the ap- 
propriation by $1 billion to carry out the 
provisions of the committee bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE O¥ THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This is in 
reply to your request for information as to 
the potential costs of H. R. 3011, as amended, 
as compared with H. R. 4901. 

Under H. R. 3011 no additional funds are 
authorized. Any payments earned by..corn 
producers would be part of the $750 million 
maximum already authorized for the acreage 
reserve program. The proportionate share 
budgeted for corn for the 1957 acreage reserve 
program is $217.5 million. 

On the other hand, under H. R. 4901 the 
maximum which can. be earned in any one 
year under the acreage reserve program is in- 
creased from $750 million to $1 billion. The 
maximum which can be earned under the 
feed grain portion of this bill is $300 million. 
In addition, section 2 of H. R. 4901 does not 
establish any budgetary limits and all earn- 
ings are in addition to the $1 billion potential 
mentioned above. Section 2 of H. R. 4901 
provides for a feed grain diversion payment 
on the basis of 18 percent of the respective 
acreage allotments for each of the basic 
commodities times the corn rate per acre, or 
60 percent of the support price times the 
normal yield of the feed grain diverted in the 
county whichever is higher, but in no event 
less than $10 per acre. On the basis of a 
commodity by commodity analysis of this 
item a maximum of $696 million can be 
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earned. Thus the total potential cost ii- 
volved in this bill is about $950 million. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENson, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. And is it not correct 
to say that in addition to the potential 
cost there must be added the cost of 
administration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question but what it will take a 
large number of men to cover the com- 
mittee bill, because it takes in the whole 
country. I donot quarrel with that. It 
takes in the whole country, but the com- 
mittee bill will involve a tremendous 
amount in administrative expense to de- 
termine all the factors that are covered 
by the bill. ee 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I understand you 
correctly, then, the question was asked 
so many times yesterday as to the cost 
of the so-called committee bill—it is esti- 
mated by the best official reports you can 
get as being $950 million additional? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
right. Nine hundred and fifty million 
dollars is the very best estimate, if the 
program is carried out. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I would like to 
ask a clarifying question if I may. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry; my time is about up. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I wish the gen- 
tleman had an extra minute; I would 
like to clarify this. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Un- 
doubtedly some question will be raised 
during the course of this debate on the 
so-called Daniel amendment. The Dan- 
iel amendment was adopted last year. 
It establishes the support price outside 
of the commercial corn area providing 
there is a support price in the commer- 
cial corn area for noncompliance corn. 
There has been no support price estab- 
lished for noncompliance corn up to the 
present time, but we have every reason 
to believe that there will be, and if there 
is, corn grown outside the commercial 
corn area will be 82% percent of the 
support price established within the 
commercial corn area. I also have a 
letter on that which will be placed in 
the Recorp showing the effect of the 
Daniel amendment. 

UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
sponds to your request for my advice con- 
cerning the legal requirements with respect 
to price support for corn in the noncommer- 
cial area under section 308 (d) (3) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Under section 308 (d) (3) if, for the 1957 
crop, price support is made available in the 
commercial corn-producing area on noncom- 
pliance corn (i. e., to producers who do not 
comply with their corn acreage allotments), 
price support must be made available on corn 
produced outside the commercial area at a 
level which meets the following 
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ments: (1) it must be not less than 70 per. 
cent of the parity price of corn as of Oc: hie 
1, 1957, and (2) it must be a level which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines is (4); 
and reasonable in relation to the level at 
which price support is made availab|e for 
noncompliance corn in the commercial) area 
taking into consideration specified factor. 
These factors include the normal price re},_ 
tionship between corn inside and outside the 
area, the supply of corn outside the area jy 
relationship to the demand therefor, and the 
ability to dispose of stocks of corn outside 
the area acquired under the price-support 


program. . 

Section 308 (d) (3) does not contro! the 
level at which price support is made ayai|- 
able for noncompliance corn in the commer. 
cial area. Such level is controlled by section 
101 (d) (5) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
as amended, which authorizes price support 
to be made available for noncompliance corn 
at such level, not in excess of the level of 
price support for compliance corn, as the 
Secretary determines will facilitate the er- 
fective operation of the price-support pro- 


gram. The level at which noncompliance 
corn is supported in the commercial! area 
rests, therefore, within the discretion of the 


Secretary, subject to the limitation that such 
level cannot exceed the level of support for 
compliance corn. ‘ 
Sincerely yours, 
R. L: Farr INGTON, 
General Counsel. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota may be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I vield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. What is the basic rea- 
son for the difference between the price 
in the commercial corn-growing area 
and other areas of the country? Is not 
that discrimination? Why not treat 
everybody alike? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
a good argument, for all the other basic 
commodities have that kind of treat- 
ment. It happens that the commercial 
corn area takes in a little more than 800 
counties where corn is grown in this 
country. Outside of that area, and I can 
say it has expanded, they do not raise as 
much corn as they do in the commercial 
corn area, 

Mr. FULTON. My point is that 
if you do establish a support price on 
corn outside the commercial corn-grow- 
ing area, then if a price is established 
for support, why is it not the same? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Al! I 
can say to the gentleman is that I did 
not have anything to do with fixing the 
commercial corn area. I was against it, 
and I am still against it or any expansion 
in the production of corn. I hope our 
committee can get together and write 4 
general law changing that section of the 
act of 1938 so that we can get on a proper 
basis all over the country. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. PHER. I did not come 
down to heckle the gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
yield for a question, but I refuse to yield 


a speech. 
ee PHER. I would like to 


ask a question. ' 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

te it. , 
Nee HOFFMAN. I ask that the well 
be cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes a point of order 
that the well should be cleared. The 
gentleman will step back to the seats to 
ask his on. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I want to ask a 
question about the 51 million acre base. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Missouri will suspend. We want 
to comply strictly with the rules. The 
gentleman will stand back out of the 
well, please, while the question is pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. CHRISTOPER. I want to know 
about the allotment.under that base. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Now, 
let me explain the base of the new acre- 
age for the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COAD. We did not get the ques- 
tion. What is the question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let 
me answer it. I have anticipated what 
it is going to be. This Would establish 
a new allotment for the commercial corn 
area of 51 million acres. The former 
corn acreage allotment is based on 37 
million acres. é 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If we 
pass this bill, and I expect we will, the 
new corn acreage allotment for each 
farm where they raise corn will be in- 
creased on the 51 million acre basis. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. One more 
question, if I may. Is the farmer when 
he gets his new corn allotment required 
to place a part of that new acreage in 
the soil bank? Or can he plant his 
share of that 51 million acres and be in 
compliance? Is it mandatory? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
has to place 15 percent of his corn acre- 
age allotment in the bank either out of 
his corn acreage or out of other tillable 
land on the farm to be in compliance. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. ~ 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I think it is fair to 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concerning the differential between com- 
mercial and noncommercial counties 
that the commercial counties are deter- 
mined entirely upon a formula which, 
in brief, makes them either a corn-pro- 
ducing county or a non-corn-producing 
county. A person who is producing 
corn in a commercial county is entifled 
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to certain support programs and ceiling 
provisions. As a matter of administra- 
tive procedure, let me say that in coun- 
ties where there is very little corn it 
would be excessive in cost to provide 
ceiling arrangements. Soin those areas 
corn, where it is only partially grown, 
is treated in the same category as other 
supplemental feed grains. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion to my remarks. 

If you are interested in economy, if 
you are interested in putting through 
an emergency program for the commer- 
cial corn areas, then you should cast your 
vote for my amendment. I urge you to 
doso. Thetimeis urgent. Corn plant- 
ing is only a few weeks away and the 
farmer must make his plans if he is going 
to properly get his crop into the ground, 

Furthermore, let me point out to you 
that the life of the soil bank, its failure 
or success, depends upon the enactment 
and the passage of my amendment. I 
am satisfied that this amendment will 
be enacted into law and approved at the 
other end of the Avenue. Iam also con- 
vinced that the committee bill will not 
be approved. I am not telling you how 
to vote; I am just urging you to vote for 
the Andresen amendment which repre- 
sents the best opinion of the minority 
members of our committee, and they are 
unanimous on that point. 
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HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (4901) to establish a 
minimum acreage allotment for corn, to pro- 
vide acreage reserve programs for diverted 
acres and for feed grains, and for other pur- 


poses. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Andresen amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us know 
now just how unfortunate this day is for 
those constituents of ours who till the 
soil of our Nation. I said yesterday that 
the house of agriculture is divided. We 
all know now that the house of agricul- 
ture is divided. It is unfortunate that 
we are divided along political lines be- 
cause corn is one of the great crops of our 
country and it is grown in just about 
every section of this vast Republic of 
ours. 

I have taken the floor now to resent 
the castigation of our committee by a 
member of that committee. 

I have served on that committee for 
22 years,. Every man and woman in this 
House knows that I have been proud of 
every member of our committee. I have 
praised them throughout this country as 
friends of the farmers, as dedicated pub- 
lic servants, as men who wanted to serve 
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not only agriculture but all the people 
of our Nation. 

Now we sit here in this Hall today and 
hear Mr. H11t from Colorado come here 
in an effort to besmirch, malign, and 
slander the Committee on Agriculture 
and, worst of all, he did it in a vicious 
and a sinister fashion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I did not interrupt 
you and I am not going to yield. 

Mr. HILL. You are not telling the 
truth. 

Mr. COOLEY. You admitted here in 
this well of the House today, and it will 
be in the Recorp tomorrow if you are 
brave enough to leave it in there, and 
your constituents will read what you 
said, that you voted to report a bill out 
purely for the purpose of saving the po- 
litical life of one of its members. And 
you ought to leave it in the Recorp. 
When one of your own colleagues chal- 
lenged you, because it was hard for him 
to believe that you would make such an 
admission on the floor of the House, that 
you yourself had been actuated by poli- 
tics in voting out a bill. 

I still think we have one of the finest 
committees in this Congress, and I say 
that notwithstanding Mr. HiL.’s mem- 
bership on the committee, because I am 
devoted to him. I have admired him, 
and I have bragged on him as I have the 
other members of that committee. 

I want you to know this, that never 
before in my life have I begged people to 
cooperate in the drafting of legislation 
to the extent that we begged the Repub- 
licans, during consideration of this mat- 
ter. This gentleman here on the front 
row, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER], has made a reasonable and a 
plausible suggestion, but do you think 
anybody on the committee will offer that 
as an amendment? His suggestion was, 
Why do we not just deal with corn in all 
sections of the country and eliminate the 
treatment of other feed grains? Is not 
that the gentleman’s position? That is 
perfectly plausible and reasonable. I for 
one would be willing to sit down right 
now and work it out. 

But if you adopt the Andresen amend- 
ment, everything is over. You could not 
then bring in Mr. SpRINGER’s idea and put 
it into this bill. If there is something in 
this bill that is bad, I challenge every one 
of you to offer an amendment to strike 
out some part of it. If you do not like 
the $10 minimum or the $50 maximum, 
if you do not like section 3, take it out. 
But for goodness’ sake, do not let us 
stand here and pass a bill merely because 
it bears the name of AuGUST ANDRESEN. 

What happened to Mr. Benson’s bill? 
You all are so proud of Mr. Benson and 
his record. Why has not someone intro- 
duced his bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr. COOLEY asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 


é 
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Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, Iam 
sure, understands that the responsibility 
for drafting legislation dealing with agri- 
culture is on the part of the committee. 
In the past I have heard the gentleman 
speak unkindly of Mr. Benson. Iam a 
little surprised that he would object to 
the committee’s having written its own 
bill. Specifically, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this: What the gentleman has 
just said is an admission as of today that 
his bill, that he is sponsoring, is not per- 
fect and should be amended? 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me be heard on 
that. I have no pride of authorship. 
My name is on it because Mr. ANDRESEN 
did not want to leave his name on it after 
we had worked our will on the bill. 

I introduced the bill to bring it to the 
House in a sincere effort to provide for 
the corn-growing area. This is exactly 
what they wanted. I, for one, would 
right now consider seriously, and I 
talked to Mr. ANDRESEN about it, substi- 
tuting our corn section for his corn sec- 
tion, but we canont substitute clear 
across the board. 

Mr. HALLECK. May Task the gentle- 
man a second auestion, if the gentleman 
will permit me? ‘There is no difference 
then between the majority and the mi- 
nority members of the committee as to 
the sections of the bill dealing with the 
problems of the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is quite a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thought I under- 
stood you to say just now so far as you 
were concerned, you were willing to take 
the Andresen bill and substitute that for 
the corn section of your bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said I was willing to 
consider it. We gave him in this bill, 
as I understand it, just about 51 million 
acres. That is what he has asked for. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority Members? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is on that matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority Members as 
to what is needed with respect to corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I am only 
speaking for myself, and I am not speak- 
ing for other members of the committee, 
but so far as I am concerned, I said in 
the committee I will let you write the 
corn section, but for Heaven’s sake let us 
deal with corn across the Nation as Mr. 
Benson and Mr. McLain said we should 
deal with it and not just throw away 
$217 million and come up with more feed 
grain next year than we had last year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman correctly stated that my name 
was on the original bill. It was on the 
original bill which is the corn bill. 
Then, the majority members of the com- 
mittee voted to substitute their own bill 
for the corn bill, and my name was still 
on it. 
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Mr. COOLEY. You could not say that 
it was our bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Cooley bill is not the Andresen bill in 
any shape or form. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that. I agree. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] 
said yesterday that it was not a perfect 
bill. I said I thought it was a pretty well 
worked out bill. Now, if you want to 
strike out some part of it, let us face up to 
it and start striking out. But, do not 
oppose this substitute. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
do you not strike it all out and vote for 
the Andresen bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to please my dear 
friend, but I am trying to get across one 
thing. You are here now asking for 
$217 million to give it away in the com- 
mercial corn area, and you will accom- 
plish nothing. 
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HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union had under 

consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 

lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 

to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 

verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mifnesota is recognized for 242 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, I think there are as good men 
on the Republican side as on the Demo- 
cratic side with reference to agriculture. 
During my 18 years I have seen splendid 
work by Democrats on that great com- 
mittee and by Republicans on that great 
committee. Yesterday and today I have 
had the feeling that I was more or less 
attending the burial of the remains of 
the farm bloc which used to do so much 
good for agriculture in America. I am 
sorry to have to witness what I witnessed 
yesterday and today. 

When we consider the greatest of all 
occupations is agriculture, when we con- 
sider that corn is the one great com- 
modity we think of when we talk about 
agriculture, and finally after a lot of 
political harangue, I get an opportunity 
on the second amendment to be offered to 
this legislation today, to speak for 2% 
minutes. 

The purpose of my amendment is 
simply this: It is recognized in the Mid- 
west that the present law makes it im- 
possible for a man who has failed to 
comply with his corn allotment to even 
offer barleyland or oatland to go into 
the conservation reserve, for which he 
could expect an average of $10 an acre. 
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Because of that law—and I called jt tp 
the attention of the House last year, anq 
you all know that I am very much inter. 
ested in the soil bank. I was the initig- 
tor of it in the Congress of the Uniteg 
States. We made a mistake last year 
when we made it impossible for 60 per- 
cent of the corn farmers, who failed to 
comply, to at the same time offer to put 
feed grain acreage in the conservation 
reserve at $10anacre. At the same time. 
we all agree that it is the feed grain 
production that has corn in trouble. My 
amendment simply corrects that situy,- 
tion. 

If you will recall, last year several of 
the leading agriculturalists on both sides 
of the House said it should have been in 
the legislation. Accept this amendment. 
and you will prevent the production of 
150 million bushels of oats and barley 
which would otherwise go into direct 
competition with corn. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
your amendment will do more for the 
little farmer who would like to get into 
the soil-bank program than any amend- 
ment that could possibly be offered to 
this bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I feel so. 

Mr. JENSEN. And is it not also a 
fact that if your amendment prevails 
there will be more acres of corn taken 
out. of production and put into the soil- 
bank reserve than otherwise would be the 
fact? . 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman from Iowa will agree with 
me that the basic purpose of the soil 
bank has been forgotten. We have gone 
into an extensive acreage reserve pro- 
gram which has no conservation fea- 
tures in the least. We are being asked 
by our Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations to put up $1,254,000,000 for 
this coming fiscal year. 





Legislative Issues as Viewed by Voters 
“of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to 53,000 
voting households in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Virginia. Answers 
were received from 6,476 of them, as com- 
pared with 3,668 returns on a question- 
naire sent the same number of families 
last year. 

The questions and results follow: 




















1, A resolution before C 
aggression 
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would authorize the President to use Americar troops to combat future Communist 


in the Middle East and to spend approximately $400,000,00f in Middle East countries at his dis- 


Sn a ane en enacnsipebebliisecsccccucecuscesaccslasancove-- 
that the Federal Government should contribute out of Federal tax revenues toward 
t to local compliance with Federal regulations. 
overnment in the fiscal year ending June 30, there is being spent, pur- 
,000,000. It is now proposed that for next year Congress should 
approve the spending of $71,800,000,000. Do you favor this? 

ona ‘@ soil-bank plan which, at an annual cost of approximately $1,300,000,000, pays 


bi oul in Congress 
aA a aahaaleenl shoe construction, sub 


. For nthe wy boty of the United States 
; suant to appropriations by Congress $68,900, 


| Last year 
+a farm lands out of 


uction. 
y Act. 


A bill in Congress would legalize agreements in the con- 


under which unions could ‘elect the employees on construction jobs and require that new 


armers for 
6 The cloned = is bane’ by the Taft-Hart 
struction in 
Ta aibeose within a short 


after going on the job. 


6. For the purpose of protecting the civil ae of citizens from discrimination on account of race or religion, a bill in 


proposes, among other thin 


hat the President appoint a cannaieaion with power to subpena persons and records to investigate claims 


tion. 


of 
2. That the Attorney General might bring lawsuits, with lawyers and court expenses paid by the taxpayers, 


to recover money for 
3. That citizens, under F 


— who claim their civil rights have been violated. 

court injunction, might be sentenced to prison without jury trial for violating, 
or being about to violate, another’s civil rights. 

Sa ere eet eco ssuncblatb ns boucsatid onasetepaee~ aqansevecsecdcamavdvenc-secce 


7, A bill in Congress wolld extend the Federal minimum-wage and overtime law to retail stores and service estab- 


lishments. Do you favor this? 


§. Present law ree for the admission of 865 Hungarian quota immigrants a year. 
been permitted to enter the United States, most of them on temporary permits. 


aan, ve 


In recent months, nearly 
A bill 


would make these temporary admissions permanent and liberalize future immigration of refugees 


jean oer countries. Do you favor this bill?__..._- 


9, A bill in Congress provides for an increase in overall number of immigrants admitted to the United States each 
year, and for an daditional increase in immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe by transferring unused 


immigra’ 


tion quotas to countries whose quotas are exhausted. 


10. Do you favor the bill in Congress which provides that Hawaii and part of Alaska become the 49th and 50th States 


OE POON ob 5 ok dn dmennenpnken--- 

11. In the present fiscal year, there is being 7. pursuant to appropriations by Congress, $4,100,000,000 in military 
ill now pending would increase the amount to $4,400,000,000 for the next 

Do you favor this increased support for the foreign aid program? 


= economic aid to foreign nations. A 


12. W out empha on any particular proposal, do you favor generally the program proposed by President Eisen- 


Many of those returning the ques- 
tionnaire expressed doubt that the 
language of question No. 6 describes 
fairly the provisions of the pending civil 
rights legislation. This merits special 
comment, because I believe it is highly 
important for the people to realize how 
drastic the bill is. If the question is un- 
believable, it is only because the biil is 
unbelievable. Space did not permit in- 
cluding other incredible elements of the 
legislation. 

Senator Byrp has described it accu- 
rately as “the most vicious proposal ever 
made to Congress.” Mr..Virginius Dab- 
ney, the enlightened editor of the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, has said: 

The civil-rights program also appears to 
negate the right to trial by jury, and it would 
enable the Attorney General to file, at public 
expense, suits on behalf of persons who con- 
tend that their civil rights have ben violated. 
Another provision would seem to empower a 
proposed civil rights commission to summon 
any citizen from any part of the United 
States to any other part to defend himself 
against charges the nature of which was 
completely unknown to him prior to receipt 
of the subpena. 


Is it a self-conscious anger born of em- 
barrassment which seems to prompt 
_pseudo-liberals to cry “unfair!” or 
“bias!” when their proposals are made 
to —_ public judgment for what they 
are 


Minnesota, Milton Rosen, and the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several days I have been in- 











serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
newspaper articles dealing with the re- 
cent visit of Mr. Milton Rosen, Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities in St. Paul, 
Minn., to Birmingham. While in Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Rosen was interviewed by 
our local newspapermen and stated that 
northerners are often misinformed about 
the condition of Negroes in the South. 
His remarks have been criticized by 
Negroes in St. Paul, who have demanded 
that he resign his office. 


As a followup, it is my privilege, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Wednesday, March 6 
issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 
The editorial follows: 

MINNESOTA, MILTON ROSEN, AND THE TRUTH 

Down to Alabama recently came Milton 
Rosen, holder of an elective office, that of 
public utilities commissioner in St. Paul, 
Minn. This community and its sister city 
across the northern reach of the Mississippi 
River, Minneapolis, have relatively few Negro 
citizens, though Indians—segregated In- 
dians—are for them a problem. 

In Birmingham, Mr. Rosen found abso- 
lutely no Negroes hanging from tree. limbs, 
he saw no rioting and the Negro people he 
observed did not appear to be victims of 
lashes and broadax blows. So he allowed 
himself to be quoted during a press con- 
ference in Mayor Morgan’s office, as saying 
the people in the North are not completely 
informed as to the condition of Dixie's 
Negro citizens. 

- Back home, Commissioner Rosen has run- 
into a barrage of criticism, principally from 
Negro groups, a dining car union local and 
the chief of the St. Paul Urban League. His 
critics don’t like what he said down here 
and contend that they don’t understand how 
Rosen could hold the views he expressed. 
The union group demanded his resigna- 
tion. 

Lamented the commissioner in a letter 
to our mayor: “No matter who you tell the 
truth to sometimes you step on other peo- 
ple’s toes.” 


Number 


Do you favor this?_-_ -- 


ee ee 


Do you favor this continuation of the soil bank?__.__ 
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2, 308 35. 6 3,694! 57.0 474 7.3 
2, 189 34.0 4, 078 62.7 209 3.2 

777 12.0 5, 358 82.7 31 5.3 
2, 068 31.9 4, 010 61.9 398 6.1 

989 15.3 5, 227 80.7 260 4.0 

758 11.7 5, 312 82.0 406 6.3 
3, 358 51.9 2, 707 41.8 411 6.3 
1, 499 23. 1 4, 624 71.4 353 5.5 
1, 271 19.6 4, 831 74.6 374 5.8 
4, 480 69. 2 1, 332 20. 6 664 10.3 
1,070 16.5 5, 052 78.0 354 5.5 
2, 678 41.4 2, 812 43.4 086 15.2 









No objective southerner is going to con- 
tend that the lot of the Negro is everything 
it might be, and Mr. Rosen didn't say that. 
True, too, as the Minnesota dissenters 
contend, there have been riotings and bomb- 
ings, and law and order have been threat- 
ened from time to time. This disturbs law- 
abiding southerners even more than it dis- 
turbs Yankees. 

But the commissioner was merely trying to 
say that the lot of Negroes is not miserable 
as many up North have tried to say it was. 

The hard fact remains that Mr. Rosen is 
eminently correct in stating that northern- 
ers are often misinformed about the South, 
and the southern point of view. Many a 
northerner who has moved South to take a 
place in the rapidly expanding Dixie indus- 
trial development knows this, and will admit 
it. Mr. Rosen simply learned in short order 
what a lot of others have learned. 

The Minnesotan is a candid, honest man. 
We trust he sticks by his guns. 

If the firing gets too hot, however, let him 
consider moving down here. He’s a man who 
wouldn’t find it difficult to fit in. “Set an- 
other plate at the table, Maw, we might have 
comp’ny.” 





New Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. Plant 
Publicizes Wilkes-Barre Throughout 
United States, Canada, and South 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilk«s-Barre 
Record on March 1, 1937, which dis- 
cusses the impact which the new Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co. plant has made 
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on Wilkes-Barre and the prestige and 
good public relations which have accrued 
as a result of this new installation: 

Wilkes-Barre through its industrial fund 
has aided the world’s oldest and largest 
pencil company to establish its worldwide 
headquarters at Crestwood Industrial Park. 
Now, when the wheels of the modern factory 
have been turning for scarcely 2 months, 
Eberhard Faber returns the favor by publi- 
cizing Wilkes-Barre throughout the United 
States, Canada, and South America. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce’s monthly publication Progress bears 
evidence of this fact as 10,000 issues carry 
the story of the company and of Wilkes- 
Barre abroad—and at the pencil company’s 
expense. In the past this area has suffered 
adversely because of damaging and, in more 
instances than not, half-truths which have 
been published. Now, the tables are turned. 

The prestige and the good public relations 
resulting from the splendid cooperative ef- 
fort of Eberhard Faber cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. 





Cloyd H. Marvin, President of George 
Washington University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
George Washington University cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of the presi- 
dency of Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin. I was 
particularly thrilled with this event be- 
cause Dr. Marvin was born and raised in 
my hometown of Findlay, Ohio. On the 
occasion of this celebration, Dr. Marvin 
was besieged with congratulations and 
praise from well wishers in all walks of 
life, including President Eisenhower. 
However, the most significant tributes 
came from the university itself, where 
Dr. Marvin has devoted his time and tal- 
ents for three decades. The following 
editorial from the university publication 
the Hatchet is significant: 

PRESIDENT MARVIN BUILDS A UNIVERSITY 


At this time we wish to express our sincere 
admiration and deep respect for Cloyd H. 
Marvin, president of the George Washington 
University. For 30 years, President Marvin 
has worked with and for the faculty and 
the students making the university what 
it is today. This tribute, conceived and exe- 
cuted by the student body, can only show 
a small measure of our gratitude. 

When President Marvin came to this 
university from the University of Arizona 
in 1927 it was a small and not fully ac- 
credited school frequently referred to as 
the “G Street High School.” Today it is 
accredited on the same basis as are the other 
great universities of our Nation. During 
the 30 years President Marvin has been here, 
enrollment has tripled, university endow- 
ments have become 4 times as great and 
the actual physical properties of the uni- 
versity, such as buildings, have increased al- 
most 18 times. Today the university owns 
930,782 square feet of land as compared to 
the 139,771 square feet it owned in 1927. 
There are now more than twice as many 
members of the full-time faculty as there 
were in 1927 and more than 3 times as many 
part-time faculty members. 
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But a university is not made wholly of 
stone and mortar, books and bank accounts, 
nor can we measure the man who has made 
the university great solely by these means. 
Behind the buildings, the endowment funds 
and other tangible assets, there must be a 
guiding spirit to unify and inspire. Presi- 
dent Marvin has provided that spirit for our 
university. 

It is a spirit of academic freedom and in- 
tegrity, a firm belief in democratic princi- 
ples and in democracy, a belief in the Na- 
tion and the. youth of the Nation. It arises 
from a belief in himself and the things that 
he stands for: “Education has been and 
will continue to be the means of building 
hope in our democratic society. Educational 
disciplines assumed for democracy, will over- 
come the exactions of totalitarianism where- 
ever it may be found.” It arises from be- 
lief in a power outside of and higher than 
himself. 

It is President Marvin’s spirit which gives 
this university the best in faculty, equip- 
ment, and classroom teaching, which gives 
us loyal and generous alumni, a devoted 
faculty and student body, and the inspira- 
tion to grasp the ideas which are put before 
us and make them our own academic stand- 
ards. 

For the spirit which is guiding us we are 
grateful. For the school he has given us 
we are grateful. Our university, and that 
which it stands for, will always be a part 
of our lives. What we have found here we 
owe to one man—President Cloyd H. Marvin. 
And for this we thank him. 





Forty-fifth Anniversary of Girl Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America are celebrating 
their 45th anniversary. Since their 
founding in 1912, by Juliette Gordon Low, 
the Girl Scouts have developed a re- 
markable and respectable record. Dur- 
ing their entire history they have held 
fast to their ideal to learn to cooperate 
and work together, to prepare basically 
and fundamentally for the responsibil- 
ities of life and to know and understand 
those qualities necessary for happiness 
and successful living. 

On this 45th anniversary, the organ- 
izatien of Girls Scouts is national in scope 
and extends all over the United States of 
America. In addition, its influence has 
extended beyond the seas. During the 
last 10 years many troops of Girl Scouts 
have been organized in many countries of 
the world. It is of real significance and 
value to the cultural development of our 
community life to know the Girl Scouts 
of America carry on a worldwide ex- 
change-of-persons program with Girl 
Scouts of other lands. 

As a part of this program, Girl Scouts 
from many of our neighboring countries 
are brought to the United States to live 
and work with the Girl Scout organiza- 
tions of America. In like manner, Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts visit many foreign coun- 
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tries. This interchange is not only of 
great value to the individual gir); in- 
volved but it is also of considerable ya) 
to our respective countries. Cond ict 
ing themselves according to the idea] of 
the Girl Scouts everywhere, these vir|: 
contribute friendship and good wil! 4 nd 
help greatly in the international unde; 
standing that is so basic and so necessary 
for permanent international peace. 

The Girl Scouts all over the world are 
increasing in membership and in troop 
organizations. This increase must be 
encouraged by the adult citizens of a)| 
communities. The Girl Scouts not only 
deserve the support of the adult citizens 
of their respective neighborhoods, byt 
they should have the active encourace. 
ment of everyone, for theirs is an organi- 
zation which not only developes a finer 
citizenship but it also greatly assists in 
international cooperation and under- 
s 5 
It is a genuine pleasure and honor for 
me to congratulate the Girl Scouts of 
America and the Girl Scouts of Lowel] 
on this 45th anniversary. To be a mem- 
ber of the Girl Scouts is an accomplish- 
ment. It is something worthy of pride. 
It is an organization in which every gir] 
can benefit for within its activities it jis 
possible to learn the basic qualities for 
community leadership and to uncerstand 
the responsibilities necessary and re- 
quired for tomorrow’s motherhood. 

The Girl Scout movement, constantly 
expanding, has become indeed one of the 
great international organizations whose 
benefit to mankind is unmeasurable. 
The Girl Scouts have earned respect and 
admiration and deserve the support of 
everyone. 





Color Shows Telecast From the Boston 
Store in Wilkes-Barre Over Station 
WBRE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following news story which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader-Evening News of March 4, 1957, 
disclosing that the Boston Store in 
Wilkes-Barre is the first department 
store in the Nation to be wired for live 
telecasting and which makes it possible 
for many local citizens to see color TV 
programing in the making as WBRE-TV 
became the 32d station in the Nation to 
feature live color television: 

Coton SHows Are TELECAST—HUNDREDS SEE 
Procrams Go On AT STORE 

The Boston Store, the first department 
store in the Nation to be wired for live tele- 
casting, is making it possible for Wilkes- 
Barreans to see color TV programing in the 





‘making as WBRE-TV today became the 32d 


station in the Nation to feature live color 
television. 

This morning hundreds of persons jammed 
the store to see color programs being telecast. 
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starting today, WBRE-TV augments its net- 
work color schedule with at Teast 6 hours 
weekly of local colorcasting, according to 
pavid M. Baltimore, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

wired for live telecasting since April 1956, 
the Boston Store will be the scene all week 
of many color-telecasting events. Color TV 
sets have been installed on every floor. 

Charles Sakoski, Sr., chief engineer of 
WBRE-TYV, is in charge of the color presenta- 
tion. Franklin D. Coslett and Fred Foerster 
are station coordinators, with John Green, Jr., 
of the Boston Store in charge of the pro- 


o VBRE-TV, the Nation’s first million-watt 
TV station, was among the first 20 TV sta- 
tions in the United States to start network 
color-casts on January 1, 1954. 





Needs of Handicapped and Underprivi- 
leged Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a letter I have received 
from Mrs. L. E. Green, Rolla, Kans., set- 
ting forth the need for assistance for our 
handicapped children. These people 
have been known to me for many years, 
and I have known the child since birth. 
The parents of this child have exhausted 
their financial resources in trying to cor- 
rect the condition of this child which is 
known as cleft palate. This is a most 
deserving case and I urge that more 
funds be made available by the Congress 
for dental research in this particular 
field. This is just one of many, many 
cases, aS 1 out of every 700 births in 
the United States has a cleft condition 
of the palate or lip: 

Rotta, Kans., February 23, 1957. 
J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
Fifth District Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BREEDING: I feel it is only proper 
to address you so, although we think of you 
as FLoyp here in your community, of course. 
Iam well aware of the fact that you are a 
very busy man, and more so, just now, with 
the work you are doing for the farm program, 
since we depend on the farmers for our liv- 
ing, as most small businesses do here; we are 
very interested in this. However, we have 
other problems-as well, and the one most 
urgent right now is the completion of our 
12-year-old daughter’s plastic surgery and 
dental work. ‘You are familiar with her case. 
She has had 10 operations and will have at 
least 2 more. Now this has been provided 
for; but the dental work, that started a year 
and a half ago and must continue for several 
more years, is a different matter. It was 
upon reading the account in the papers of 
our Government paying the medical bill for 
King Saud and his son that infuriated me 
so; that and knowing that we must borrow 
the money to pay our income tax; and thus 
prompted this letter. 

Needless to say, with the amount of takes 
we have paid we could very well take care 
of this medical expense. But over a period 
of 12 years the cost has been a great deal 
more than we could stund. We have spent 
about $10,000 for this work, and $892 the past 
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year and a half, was for dental work alone. 
Our State provides for the care of handi- 
capped children who need medical care and 
surgery. However, we did not take advan- 
tage of this at the time our daughter was 
born, and have paid the entire amount our- 
selves. Now we are faced with the unpleas- 
ant knowledge that we are unable to continue 
paying these enormous costs. The State or 
Federal Government has never made any pro- 
visions for children who must have dental 
work done on completion of surgery. For 
cleft lips and palates this work takes years, 
and the average wage earner cannot possibly 
hope to pay the entire amount. Children 
like this need this one thing, yet our Gov- 
ernment pays a king’s bill without turning a 
hair on our money—money that not only 
my child could use but many others like 
her. I realize the importance of paying our 
income taxes, but when it is used for a man 
well able to pay his own medical expenses I 
think something should be done about it. 
The needs of our own people—and there are 
certainly enough of them—are important, 
too. We have driven thousands of miles for 
this care for our child. Our car is worn out; 
it is repairs nearly every trip we make for it; 
we cannot afford a new one, or even a better 
one; yet the man who bought 60 new Cadi- 
lacs has his medical bill payed by us. I find 
it very difficult to take this willingly, and it 
goes without saying that I’m mad about it. 
And I’m appealing to you for help on this 
problem. I am aware that it takes time for 
these programs to be established, but I’m 
sure you will do all you can for it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eva GREEN. 





Our National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an address delivered by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Hatfield 
Chilson at a danner sponsored by the 
American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, held in Washington on March 6. 


In his remarks, Mr. Chilson highlights 
some of the accomplishments thus far 
under the Mission 66 program, as well as 
future plans for development of our 
national parks: 

I am delighted to be here this evening. 

Let me begin by paying tribute to ali the 
citizen organizations which are working to 
help make our national parks better. I have 
in mind many organizations: The American 
Planning and Civic Association, the National 
Conference on State Parks, and a host of 
other groups that sponsor National, State, 
and local park programs. 

Without these organizations our work 
could not succeed. They stimulate new pro- 
grams. They arouse and sustain public sup- 
port. They give advice. They further pub- 
lic understanding of the park programs. 

Among those groups the American Plan- 
nings and Civic Association has a particu- 
larly long and splendid record. The estab- 
lishment of the National Park Service within 
the Department of the Interior was due in ne 
small measure to the efforts of the associa~ 
tions’ members. They have worked long and 
hard for the establishment of many of our 
national parks and monuments and have 
consistently defended the integrity of these 
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areas. To the Department of the Interior 
in general and the Park Service in particu- 
lar, the association has long been a source 
of strength. Its officers have been men and 
women of courage and vision. I think par- 
ticularly of the late Horace McFarland, Gen- 
eral Grant, Horace Albright, Tom Wallace 
and Mis Harlean James. 

Before such an audience as this I naturally 
want to talk about the future of our national 
parks. 

Last year the National Park Service ob- 
served the 40th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. Today it is firmly embarked on a 10- 
year program of improvement and develop- 
ment designed to remedy-the 15 years of ac- 
cumulated deficiencies of the past—defi- 
ciencies which were the result of war, of 
insufficient appropriations, and of somewhat 
sad, but very cold, public apathy. People 
just weren’t interested in doing everything 
necessary to keep our national parks the way 
they should be. Well, this 10-year program 
of the National Park Service now ushers in 
what promises to be, perhaps, the most re- 
warding era in Park Service history. 

This program, as you know, is Mission 66. 
It is a 10-year program approved by Congress 
in 1956 and designed to reach its goal in 1966, 
a year which will see a minimum of 80 mil- 
lion visitors come to our national parks, 
and a year which will also mark the golden 
anniversary of the National Park Service. 

Here’s how the program got started. Early 
last year the President invited Secretary Mc- 
Kay, Director Wirth, and their assistants to 
a Cabinet meeting for an unprecented re- 
view of the problems and plans of the Na- 
tional Park Service. There in the Cabinet 
room of the White House, Connie Wirth out- 
lined the bold, imaginative, and practical 
objectives of mission 66. When he was 
through with the presentation which lasted 
some 45 minutes, the President made a 
typical response. It was quick, and it was 
penetrating. What he said was simply this: 
“Get on with the job.” 

A few weeks later the mission 66 program 
was sent to the Congress with the firm sup- 
port of the President and his administration. 

Promptly and enthusiastically the Congress 
agreed that mission 66 was a program long 
overdue in this country. One measure of the 
congressional support it has received is the 
$68 million budget approved for the Park 
Service in the current fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the budget of some $33 million in 
1953. 

The mission 66 program is comprehensive: 
it provides for the protection, the preserva- 
tion, the management, the public use, and 
the development of the entire park system. 


It calls for a fresh look at the problems and 
the future of the national parks. Under it 
we seek to retain the best from the past, 
to benefit, if we can, from old mistakes, and 
to develop new policies and practices which 
will effectively serve the needs of the future. 

In working on mission 66, we are keeping 
one principle uppermost in our mind: the 
primary justification for a National Park 
System lies in its capacity to provide enjoy- 
ment, in its best sense, for our citizens, now 
and in the future. 

Now, let me just reel off some statistics 
on a few of the practical things that will be 
done. Five of eight authorized national 
parkways will be completed, at a cost of $179 
million. Hundreds of miles of park roads 
and trails will be constructed and repaired 
at a cost of $214,600,000. One hundred and 
ninety million dollars’ worth of buildings, 
utilities and miscellaneous facilities will be 
put up; among these are thousands of addi- 
tional campsites, numerous picnic areas, 
and all types of structures for public use and 
enjoyment, for management and mainte- 
nance purposes. Sewer, water, communica- 
tions, and power systems will be provided in 
areas where private sources cannot feasibly 
provide them. Where necessary, new conces- 
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sion facilities will be constructed and oper- 
ated with private capital. Legislative au- 
thority exists for all these undertakings. 

This is part of the broad plan for the 10 
years. And already much has been accom- 
plished, with the solid support of the Con- 
gress, even though the program will be only 
8 months old the day after tomorrow. 

For example, 573 projects have been pro- 
gramed for accomplishment under the 1957 
fiscal year appropriation, about twice as 
many as in the 1956 appropriation. 

Seven hundred new campsites are under 
construction; many have been completed. 
Visitor’s centers, utility structures, and sys- 
tems, employees’ housing facilities, roads 
and trails—all these are being built. For 229 
owners we have bought or optioned nearly 
700,000 acres of inholdings; we have received 
15 gifts of land and water areas amounting to 
more than 422,000 acres. We have commit- 
ments in donated funds of over a million 
dollars. 

Next year we plan to do even more. The 
1957 appropriation is 30 percent higher than 
that of 1956. But the 1958 appropriation, 
now before the Congress, is higher than that 
of 1957 by an additional $10,631,000. 

In 1958 we shall not only continue and in- 
crease our construction work, we shall also 
begin a much-needed planning program. 

As you know, there is widespread interest 
among conservation organizations, legis- 
lators, and representatives of State and Fed- 
eral agencies in the preparation of an inven- 
tory of our park resources and of a long-range 
plan to meet our people’s future needs for 
outdoor recreation. Such a plan is particu- 
larly necessary because our population, in- 
dustries, and cities are expanding. We must 
not permit this trend to take from our peo- 
ple their opportunities for finding enjoyment 
and inspiration in areas of secenic, scientific, 
and historical interest. 

Planning is therefore essential now. In 
July of this year, under the mission 66 pro- 
gram, work will begin on the development 
of a national recreation plan. In the de- 
velopment of this plan the National Park 
Service will consult with leaders in the fields 
of conservation and outdoor recreation. 

The governors of the States and Territories 
will also be invited to participate in the plan- 
ning activities. Representatives of the Park 
Service's five regional offices will work closely 
with State officials in recreation, conserva- 
tion, forestry, fishing, and hunting. At 
every possible opportunity Park Service per- 
sonnel will meet with private conservation 
and sportsmen’s groups to seek advice and 
suggestions on recreation needs and 
problems. 

Within the Federal Government itself an 
Interagency committee has been estab- 
lished through which the Park Service can 
get advice and cooperation from other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

An example of such cooperation is the as- 
surance which Secretary Benson has given 
of his interest in having the development 
work in national forests fit in with the ex- 
panded activities in nearby national parks, 
and the assurance that has been given him 
that Interior will help the Forest Service ad- 
vance its program called Operation Outdoors. 

In 1961, following the work of all these 
people, the national recreation plan will be 
published. Every 5 years thereafter it will 
be revised. It will describe the Nation's 
long-term needs for parks; for recreation 
areas; for areas of historic and scientific in- 
terest; for hunting, fishing, camping, skiing, 
mountain climbing, and the like. It will 
project these needs to the year 2000. 

Included in the broad national recreation 
plan will be the results of a number of spe- 
cial studies. I shall mention only three. 
There will be a National Park System plan 
study to determine what the system should 
include and to provide factual data which 
will help both legislative and executive offi- 
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cials when they consider the merits of new 
park proposals. Are certain types of parks 
too generously represented in the. system? 
Should they be retained in it? What areas 
are of outstanding interest to the people of 
the Nation? Are these areas adequate for 
our country’s foreseeable need? This study 
will answer such questions. 

Secondly, there will be a historic sites 
survey, to complete our national inventory 
of historical and archeologic sites that should 
be preserved. This survey began pursuant 
to the Historic Sites Act of 1935 but it was 
interrupted by World War II. In resuming 
work on it, the National Park Service plans 
to coordinate its efforts closely with those 
of the American Institute of Architects and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
as well as with those of State historic and 
conservation organizations. 

Finally, there is the historic American 
building eurvey, also begun in the 1930's, 
interrupted by World War II, and now re- 
sumed. Under this survey records are made 
and preserved, through measured drawings 
and photographs, of existing monuments of 
the builder’s art in the United States. 

Through these and other activities the 
national recreation plan will contribute to 
the enjoyment and education and good 
health of the American people in the com- 
ing years. 

Because the State parks play a very sig- 
nificant part in this plan, I am delighted to 
know that there are here tonight a number 
of the State park directors who are members 
of the board of directors of the National 
Conference on State Parks. Tomorrow, I 
understand, you will hold your annual winter 
meeting to consider a number of State park 
problems. 

It is important to remember that we have 
more than 2,000 State parks and that to these 
parks come 200 million visitors every year— 
4 times as many as come to the national 
parks. Like the national parks, these State 
parks need more development, more money, 
more staff if they are properly to serve the 
needs of their visitors. I am therefore de- 
lighted to learn that many States are de- 
veloping long-range programs to meet these 
needs. The $82 million, 5-year program in 
California is an outstanding example. 

I want to assure you that the officials of 
the National Park Service will do everything 
they can to cooperate with State officials in 
planning park and recreation programs. I 
am glad to be able to say that the mission 
66 program provides fof an increase in the 
cooperative assistance which the Park Service 
gives to the State agencies. This coopera- 
tion, I need not add, is a two-way street. In 
the past the Park Service has often got from 
the States valuable help and advice. With- 
out such help and advice in the future many 
efforts under mission 66 could not succeed. 

But I have every confidence that these ef- 
forts, and, indeed, the entire mission, will 
succeed. And as it succeeds, it will help as- 
sure that our national parks will be what the 
American people want them to be. 

The American tourist of the 20th century 
possesses an intelligent curiosity. He wants 
to know the story that lies behind our na- 
tional parks and monuments and historic 
shrines. He wants to know what earth 
forces lie behind the geological marvels, the 
natural processes and the scenic beauties he 
is viewing. He wants to know exactly what 
happened at some historic spot; and as a 
citizen, he wants his children to know. To 
help satisfy this curiosity is one major goal 
of mission 66. 

Another is to preserve the wiiderness qual- 
ities and primitive settings which give our 
national parks and. monuments their chief 
values. 

Still another goal is to provide the physical 
facilities which will be necessary if the in- 
creasing millions of park visitors are to enjoy 
the wonders they have come to see. 
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While this program goes on, the Depa 
ment of the Interior and its Nationa) p, 
Service will be ever mindful of the ma te 
handed down by the Congress of the Ur ted 
States some 40 years ago. That manda 
forceful and as pertinent today as it w, 
when it was written, is this: “To promote 
and regulate the use of the Federal area. 
known as national parks, monuments. ‘a 


e 


reservations—and to conserve the scenery 


y 


as 


and the natural and historic objects and 
wildlife therein and to provide for the en. 
joyment of the same in such manner : 

such means as will leave them unim; nd by 


for the enjoyment of future generation 

Have you ever heard a more challengino 
charge? es 

The task ahead is a big one. All the accy- 
mulated deficiencies of 15 years in our r Na- 
tional Park System quite obviously cann 
be remedied overnight. The program mys 
proceed in orderly fashion. Some areas 
which cry for help will simply have to wait 
for several years for much needed impr yen 
ments. 

And please remember this: In our anxiety 
to get this program completed, it may often 
seem like a long, long time until 1966. But 
believe we can face the future with the ex- 
pectation that the challenges and tacks of 
tomorrow will be met and disposed of 
effectively. 

For I am confident that all the people who 
love and cherish our national parks and 
monuments all over this country will con- 
tinue to provide the sustained support nec- 
essary to reach the goals we have cet for 
mission 66. And I assure you taht the De- 
partment of the Interior will continue to the 
full its support of the National Park Ser 
in this undertaking. For we are determin red, 
as President Eisenhower is determined, and 
as I believe the Congress of the United States 
is determined, that this great mission shal! 
succeed. 





The Constitution Says “Trial by Jury” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I call to the attention of the House 
an editorial published in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of March 7, 1957, enti- 
tled “Trial by Jury.” 

It is most timely and appropriate. I 
commend its reading to my colleagues: 
THE CONSTITUTION Says “TRIAL BY Jury” 

Not once, but twice—applying in both 
criminal cases and common law, or civil law- 
suits—the United States Constitution speci- 
fies the right of defendants to trial by jury. 
And one important question that should be 
before the Nation right now is, “Can any 
‘code’ outside the framework of that or- 
ganic law, contravene the provision?’ Is 
it subject to whim, or extrajudicial barrier? 

It’s a serious question that first was raised 
in the present instance in connection with 
the Clinton case, notwithstanding belated 
assurances that Federal authorities have re- 
linquished the chailenge; and that as pros¢- 
cutors they now intend to consent to trial 
by jury in that case. The very fact that the 
challenge was raised in the first place erects 
its own warning of drift from the constitu- 
tional restraints. 

Congress assuredly has the duty, as Sen- 
ator James O. EASTLAND declares, to check 
that trend by specific legal rebuke—and n0- 
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where does it more positively belong than 
in the legislative domain so recklessly pro- 
ected in the civil rights extravaganza. 
what, otherwise, would happen there, if the 
United States Government were vested with 
the power it seeks as prosecutor and judge? 

It is not properly the right of any officer 
to decide—by whim, or expediency, or as a 
matter of his own discretion—whether a de- 
fendant or defendants shall have a trial by 


a danger of such loose interpretation of 
this constitutional provision was pointed out 
in the Clinton case almost immediately after 
evidence arose that it was in danger of being 
sidestepped or short-circuited. It did not 
transpire just yesterday, when Washington 
authorities blithely expressed ‘‘willingness” 
to abide by that fundamental provision; or 
even when the joker was slipped into an un- 
seemly deck by making the “United States” 
chief party to that judicial proceeding, thus 
invoking the “code” which could have pre- 
empted the right stated. 

It is @ principle that must not be de- 
molished, as ‘if the charge of contempt of 
court justified counteractive devices in con- 
tempt of the Constitution. 

The Declaration of Independence arraigned 
the English Government, remember, for “de- 
priving us in many cases of the benefit of 
trial by jury.” If that was fundamental 180 
years ago, it is no less fundamental now. 

How has the Supreme Court held on these 
matters over the years? It’s profitable to 
look at history. 

In 1864 a citizen of Indiana who had not 
been in military service was sentenced by a 
military tribunal to be hanged for disloyal 
conduct. The Supreme Court held in 1866 
that he shduld have been tried before a jury 
in a court of law, the courts of Indiana never 
having been closed by the war. The United 
States was prosecutor in that case, remember. 
And the High Tribunal ruled as it did, citing 
the Constitution to sustain it. It employed 
this language: 

“Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words that it 
would seem the ingenuity of man could not 
evade them, are now after a lapse of more 
than 70 years, sought to be avoided. Those 
great and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and 
seek by sharp and decisive measures to ac- 
complish ends deemed just and proper, and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty 
would be in peril unless established by ir- 
repealable law.” 

It is time, indeed, to take a look at history, 
and at current events—and remember beyond 
possibility of trespass the language of un-~ 
repealed law assertive and protective of basic 
rights. 





Stay Strong at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speakef, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I inelude herewith an editorial 
entitled “Stay Strong at Home,” which 
appeared in the March 8, 1957, issue of 
the Franklin Favorite, of Franklin, Ky.: 

Stay Strone/aT HoME 

Tn our immediate concerns about foreign 
Policy, the Israeli-Arab conflict and the 
Elsenhower doctrine for the Middle East, it 
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remains most important that we keep our 
eyes sharply focused on economic conditions 
at home. The basis for any constructive 
foreign policy, and for the very defense of 
the United States itself, is the health of 
American economy. 

Also, a program of constructive foreign aid 
can only be accepted if the line of prosperity 
is held in this country. And finally, it should 
not be forgotten that in the first years of the 
cold war, Russian policy seems to have been 
based on, among other premises, the assump- 
tion that there would be a depression in the 
United States. With every sign of weakness 
in American economy, we can expect the Rus- 
sians to press us more strongly. 

It is far too soon to cry gloom. But with 
the rising price index and with expressions 
of concern, even from the administration, it 
is not too soon to be prepared, and to remain 
most attentive to economic trends. The solid 
rock of all constructive action abroad and 
of the diplomatic and military defense of 
this country is the American economic ap- 
paratus. This is obvious. 

But obvious or not, it must be watched and 
guarded, and with this, the high standard 
of living of the American people must be 
equally guarded. 





Corn and Feed Grain Program 





SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


QF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN: Here we give a lot of 
lip service to the family-sized farm, but 
that is about as far as we ever go. The 
gentleman’s amendment would do good 
and would benefit those who live on the 
family-sized farms, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Certainly, 
every quarter-section farmer who finds it 
impossible to plan within the small allot- 
ment of 30 acres of corn that is given to 
him would put perhaps 10 or 15 acres of 
land into the conservation reserve and 
would take the $10 or $15 per acre paid 
to him, but there is this little quirk in 
the law that says.he cannot do it, conse- 
quently there is a roadblock in the way 
of his taking advantage of the soil-bank 
operation. 

Mr! HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. C ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. S 

Mr. HALLECK. DolI understand from 
what the gentleman just said that his 
amendment would open up this bill to 
payments for feed grain that are not 
presently included in the Andresen bill 
and about which we have been talking 
ever since this controversy started? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN.” Not at all. 
I am talking to an_entirely different 
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point. The gentleman refers to a pro- 
posed acreage-reserve program for feed 
grains, and I am talking about the pres- 
ent conservation reserve program. My 
amendment would help take the equiva- 
lent of 150 millios bushels of feed grain 
out of production through the conserva- 
tion reserve. It would have no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the controversy over 
a proposed feed grain acreage reserve 
program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman that some of the 
provisions of his amendment are con- 
tained in the majority committee bill. 
I would suggest that we should try to 
write a strictly corn bill here on the floor. 
I am perfectly willing to sit down with 
other members of our committee and 
write a general farm bill that would deal 
with all these problems and consider the 
gentleman’s amendment on its merits. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My col- 
league admits that the idea is good, but 
he says the time is not now. I may say 
to my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
AvucusTtT H. ANDRESEN] that my amend- 
ment, in principle, is just as important te 
his particular bill as the $51 million acre 
allotment for which I have voted. It is 
just as important as the 15-percent fea- 
ture that the gentleman has in his bill. 
Moreover, it is strictly corn legislation, 
I hope the gentleman does not object to 
it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Know- 
ing the gentleman’s ability and knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and particularly 
corn, I am satisfied that he is acting on 
his own volition in supporting the Andre- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I think I have a reputation for 
always voting my convictions in what I 
believe to be the best interests of the 
good people I represent here in the Con- 
gress. At times, however, I find myself 
in somewhat the same predicament our 
corn farmers found themselves last De- 
cember when the corn referendum was 
before them. It is quite obvious that 
they did not have the opportunity to vote 
for what they really wanted and needed, 
and so they cast their ballots for what 
appeared to them to be the lesser of two 
evils. Although I do not sée evil in either 
of the propositions before us today, I am 
in about the same spot as the corn farm- 
ers were last December in that I must 
choose between proposals neither of 
which will, in my judgment, get the job 
done that needs to be done. 

The Cooley-Poage bill before us has 
much to recommend it. However, I do 
have serious doubts, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the ultimate cost of the Cooley-Poage 
bill. We must reduce Federal budgets 
wherever possible, and it seems incon- 
sistent for us to vote for a program on 
which we cannot even calculate the po- 
tential costs. There are additional defi- 
ciencies such as the failure to provide a 
fair minimum corn acreage allotment 
such as the gentleman from Minnesota 
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[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] and I have 
both advanced in our bills. 

I say that in all seriousness the Cooley- 
Poage bill contains major deficiencies; 
but at the same time do not let anybody 
thing that I am entirely satisfied with 
the Andresen substitute; I am not. 
However, like the corn farmers last De- 
cember, it is my judgment that the better 
course for us would be to accept the 
Andresen substitute and hope that it 
will be further improved before final 
passage. 

As a minimum, we must have that 51 
million acre allotment for corn provided 
in the Andresen substitute and also in 
my own bill. Let me tell you briefly 
some of the other provisions we should 
have. 

Something should be done about the 
method of apportioning corn allotments 
to individual farmers. Under the pres- 
ent law as it is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we are in many 
instances perpetuating inequities. By 
following the process of making allot- 
ments based on historical acreages, we 
are penalizing the good farmer who fol- 
lowed a diversified program and rotated 
his crops and giving a bonus, so to speak, 
to the minority of farmers who mined 
their soil during the base period. There 
is something basically wrong with a pro- 
gram which gives one farmer on a half- 
section of land only 30 or 40 acres of corn 
allotment and his neighbor on the half- 
section across the road 100 acres or more. 
That should be corrected. 

Another very important provision we 
urgently need is a higher support level 
under our corn. When I went before 
the Committee on Agriculture to testify 
on my bill, several majority Members 
stopped me the minute I mentioned the 
words “90 percent of parity.” They ex- 
pressed the view that it was a waste of 
their time for me to even discuss it, 
but no one questions the fundamental 
fact that farm commodity prices are at 
the heart of all our troubles in agricul- 
ture today. Either you believe in price 
supports or you do not believe in them. 
There is no part-way or partial approach 
to this problem of prices. I happen to 
be one who firmly believes in the prin- 
ciples of price supports and I do not mind 
saying so. 

Now, we are faced with a practical sit- 
uation in which many seem to be afraid 
to vote for what they say they believe 
in because of a possible veto. Let us 
look for a moment at this problem. Most 
of the critics of price supports argue 
that they help the small farmer the least 
and encourage the big operators to pro- 
duce the great surpluses piling up in Gov- 
ernment bins and warehouses all over 
the land. They all say they want to help 
the little fellow, the family-type farmer, 
and I am offering a solution to the prob- 
lem. We should adopt something along 
the lines suggested in my bill whereby 
we would make the 90-percent of parity 
supports available on the first 4,000 
bushels of corn per farm, and I would 
welcome an amendment to extend that 
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same principle to the other basics on Wilkes College of Wilkes-Barre Win; 


family-size farms. In this manner we 
would extend maximum protection to the 
family farm and also hold that protec- 
tive umbrella over all. production. 

None of these features are in the pro- 
posals before us. They are important 
features and if the legislative situation 
is such today that we cannot get action 
on them, they should be given priority 
in the enactment of any other farm 
legislation. 

Now, however, I am hoping the com- 
mittee will approve the amendment I 
have just offered as it will do much in 
my opinion to alleviate the problem wa 
seek to cure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. ; 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the House 
should know that the gentleman from 
Minnesota, who now has the floor, is a 
dirt farmer in his own right, and that 
he is the ranking minority member on 
the Agriculture Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations and that he has been with 
that committee for many, many years. 
He has to consider many problems as 
the able gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] has just said, dealing 
with this bill. If it is passed it will be- 
come the responsibility of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture 
to act; and, as I say, the gentleman who 
now has the floor is the ranking minority 
member on that subcommittee. That 
will be a big problem to resolve and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart 
ANDERSEN], knowing agriculture as he 
does, certainly knows what the corn 
farmer and the other farmers of America 
deserve and should have. I hope his 
amendment will be agreed to. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 


Chairman, I do not like to become per- 
sonal or mention my own personal af- 
fairs in this matter, but let me give you a 
little example of what has actually hap- 
pened on my own farm in this connec- 
tion. The young man who is my partner 
told me last spring: “Cart, I cannot op- 
erate with an 80-acre allotment on these 
369 acres. We have got to have more 
corn than that. I cannot go into the 
program and make enough money to get 
by on.” I said, “Henry, I will leave it up 
to you.” 

That is why we were forced to over- 
plant on our allotment. But the law 
Says, in effect, that Cart ANDERSEN and 
Henry Boll cannot offer 40 acres of good 
preductive land in which we had al- 
ready seeded alfalfa for the conservation 
portion of the soil bank. I really wanted 
to put-some of this in the soil bank but 
could not do so. This also applies to 
hundreds of thousands of corn farmers 
and that is why so few of them have gone 
into the program in my area. My 
amendment would open the door for 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 


Middle Atlantic Wrestling Tournament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following account of 
Wilkes College’s triumph in the Middle 
Atlantic wrestling tournament heid this 
month at Gettysburg College. The ac. 
count was written by Jack Curtis, direc. 
tor of public relations, Wilkes Colleze: 
FPEATURE STORY ON A REAL CHAMPION—Henr’s 

How Tuey Dp Ir 

Advocates of the theory that a concerteg 
team effort will whip a group playing as indi- 
viduals pointed proudly to the Middle At. 
lantic wrestling. championships held at 
Gettysburg last weekend. 

For little Wilkes College, which saw four 
of its men lose in the finals, still had enough 
points from a well-balanced team effort to 
become Middle Atlantic wrestling champions, 

The Colonels of John Reese thus ran up 
their 18th win without a loss in team com. 
petition including 10 dual meet victories 
this year. That balance did the trick alj 
year—when an expected winner would lose, 
@ predicted loser won, and in the end, Wilkes 
always won. 

In the tourney, Wilkes won 4 second places, 
a third, a fourth, and saw its other 2 men 
(of an 8-man team) earn advancement 
points to give it just enough of an edge— 
2 points—to beat out second-place Muh. 
lenberg and dethrone third-place Lafayette. 

A score of 52 points in the first MASCAC 
meet open to the entire conference member- 
ship was a fine showing for the winners, 
which had sent the largest representation— 
four—into the finals. 

Oddly, Muhlenberg, the nearest team to 
Wilkes for the team crown, had lost a 29-5 
dual meet to the Colonels only a week be- 
fore the Mid-Atlantics. “The Mules, however, 
won three first places in the meet, a feat 
which would ordinarily assure them of the 
championship. 

“Every one of the boys contributed to our 
win,” Coach Reese stated, “and not one of 
them gave in, even though two of them lost 
out in the early rounds.” 

That “not giving in” was the factor which 
won for the team, the esprit de corps of 
which any team in the Nation would be 
proud to possess. Walt Glogowski, 167 
pounder, was pinned by the defending cham- 
pion in his first match on a Qard-luck move 
which backfired. 

But Big Walt came crack to capture third 
place in his division, and it was his victory 
which provided the margin by which the 
Colonels won. He scored another point by 
pinning his opponent in an earlier match. 

Then there was little Skeeter Williams who 
had not even been seeded in the meet. He 
met the fourth-seeded 123 pounder in the 
first match, then another topflight grappler 
and in the semifinals, the first man in the 
class. He finally lost on a referee's decision 
after a tie in two overtimes in the finals. 

Jim Ward, 130 pounds, was favored in his 
class and breezed into the finals. He was 
pinned with 21 seconds to go in his bout, 
after having built up a big lead. The odd 
part of his loss was that he helped his opp0- 
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nent. Not satisfied to ride out and win by a , 
gecision, Jim tried for a pin and in doing so 
slipped into a pin hold himself. 

Here was the.case of a boy. who just had 
about too much competitive zeal—he never 
nope that was the story of the 1957 Middle 
Atlantic States Athletic Conference wres- 
ting champion, Wilkes College. The Colo- 
nials never stopped trying and that little 
intangible extra they showed paid off. 





American Indian Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial in the 
Christian Century of February 13, 1957, 
which points up the need for an im- 
proved Indian policy. 

We recognize the Indian people of this 
Nation as the first Americans. We ought 
to recognize, too, that Federal Indian 
policies should be geared to the long- 
range welfare of our Indian brothers. 

The Christian Century editorial is re- 
produced in full as follows: 

We NEep a New INDIAN POLicy 


Within the last 4 years, about 12 percent 
of trust lands allotted to American Indians 
have been taken out of trust. Oliver La 
Farge, whose recent report to the directors 
of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
included this statement, said that about 
1,600,000 out of 13,500,000 acres of allotted 
land are involved. He pointed out that 
23,000 acres of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
were sold by Sioux Indians in 1955, and this 
is only one of geveral reservations in South 
Dakota. A half-million acres of Indian land | 
were alienated in 1955, but the rate at which 
land passed from Indian to non-Indian hands 
slowed up_in 1956 because of the prolonged 
drought in the Western States. Loss of lands 
affects Indian reaction to all sorts of pro- 
posals. For example, last month 200 Indian 
and white leaders met in South Dakota to 
discuss community development. Experts in 
agriculture, health, and Indian affairs met 
with Sioux, Winnebagos, Omahas, and Three 
Affiliated Tribes at the invitation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. La Verne Madi- 
gan, director. of the AATA, reports: “For 5 
days the experts eagerly tried to tell the 
Indians how rural towns all over America 
make themselves better-governed, healthier, 
more beautiful places to live in. For 5 days 
the Indian leaders of the Great Plains tried 
to tell the experts that there could be no 
Indian communities to beautify if Indian 
lands continued to pass out of Indian owner- 
ship at the present ominous rate. The In- 
dians feared the motives of the experts who 
talked about how to improve a community 
but not about how to save it from oblitera- 
tion. The experts were defeated by the In- 
dians’ fear for their land. Our Government 
must end this oldest of Indian fears in order 
that tribal and white leaders may meet with- 
out distrust.” We agree, but have little hope 
that the present administration will stop the 
transfer of individually allotted land from 
Indians to non-Indians unless public opinion 
is aroused, 

HOW WE CAN HELP THE INDIANS 


If public opinion can be aroused, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs can radically im- 
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prove its conduct. The Bureau has a re- 
volving loan fund of which $7.8 million is not 
now being used. The fund is increasing be- 
cause it is not being used as Congress in- 
tended. The Bureau could make this money 
available to tribes, which would then be in 
position to purchase every acre of allotted 
land which any Indian may want or need to 
sell. Such purchases by the tribes would 
keep the land in the possession of the In- 
dian people. The tribes could resell the land 
to individuals or could retain it in tribal 
ownership. The latter course would prob- 
ably be a better one to follow in most in- 
stances, since tribally owned land is not so 
easily alienated as are individually owned 
plots. Why does the Indian Bureau prefer 
to allow its lending fund to accumulate in 
idleness while the Indian estate is dissipated 
year by year? One reason is that the Indian 
Bureau is permeated with the philosophy 
that money-lending should be a private en- 
terprise, regardless of the intent of Congress 
in making the money available or the needs 
of people who cannot qualify under ordinary 
standards for loans. The Bureau also justi- 
fies its action by declaring that House Con- 
current Resolution 108, an action of the 83d 
Congress, states Indian policy for the Con- 
gress. It declares that it is the purpose of 
Congress to terminate all Federal services to 
Indian tribes as soon as possible. This ac- 
tion should be repealed, since it is not the 
Indian policy of.Congress. No termination 
bill has been approved by Congress since 
the elections in 1954, and none is likely to 
be approved by the present Congress. In 
place of 108, Congress should enact the 
proposal made by Senator Murray, of Mon- 
tana. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 calls 
for enactment of an American Indian point 4 
program. It would begin full-scale economic 
development of Indian communities, and it 
would maintain the land base without which 
those communities would perish, and with 
them what remains of Indian culture. 





Another GOP Apologist Not What the 
TVA Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House an-editorial appearing in the 
Nashville Tennessean of recent date en- 
titled “Another GOP Apologist Not What 
the TVA Needs.” It is appropriate and 
timely. I hope the membership of the 
House will read it: 

ANOTHER GOP Apo.Locist NoT WHAT THE TVA 
NEEDS 

As the time for appointment of a new 
member of the three-man TVA Board draws 
ever nearer, the smooth-talking Gen. Her- 
bert D. Vogel has convincingly—if inadvert- 
entiy—underlined the importance of that 
choice. 

In an interview with a private power mag- 
azine published in the visitors corner on this 
page today, the TVA Chairman does his best 
to create the impression that the adminis- 
tration which appointed him—and which 
soon will name a second Board member— 
has only the best intentions toward the valley 
development. 

But his eagerness to put the best of all 
possible faces on an ugly situation and to 
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minimize the crisis confronting the TVA is 
in itself a revealing indication of the admin- 
istration’s real attitude. 

And, furthermore, not even the glib mili- 
tary man chosen:by President Eisenhower to 
preside over this symbol of “creeping social- 
ism” can entirely gloss over the facts of the 
matter. Even under the friendly question- 
ing of the private power industry’s inter- 
viewer, General Vogel concedes, in his own 
fashion, that all is not as well as GOP spokes- 
men would have the Nation believe. 

He denies, for example, that the admin- 
istration is trying to throttle the TVA. But 
then he has to explain that TVA is ‘now 
dependent on its own revenues alone for 
expansion and that it cannot operate that 
way very long. 

And while referring to Congress’ unwill- 
ingness to provide continuing appropria- 
tions to finance this expansion, he neglects 
to point out that the GOP administration 
has successively cut TVA requests each year 
it has been in office until it now is propos- 
ing no appropriations at all for expansion: 

That, of course, points up the need for a 
self-financing plan, as General Vogel explains. 
But the differences he dismisses as details 
about the kind of plan to be adopted actu- 
ally involve the fundamental question of 
whether the TVA board or the hostile Budget 
Bureau is going to control the agency. 

7 * * * * 


And when General Vogel speaks of tight- 
ening up the TVA organization and sharing 
the responsibilities of the general manager, 
it is pertinent to recall that as much as 2 
years ago a somewhat similar proposal he} 
made—over the objections of the two other 
board members—brought from Chairman 
CLAREN€E CANNON, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, an angry charge that the 
Chairman was seeking to set up a dictator- 
ship. 

It does make a difference, therefore, as 
to whether the new TVA board member 
is susceptible to General Vogel’s views—de- 
spite his statements to the contrary. In a 
less temperate statement last November, 
even General Vogel himself let it be known 
that he expected things to be different this 
year, when the membership of the board 
will be changed. 

It is a question of whether the board is 
to be controlled by members dedicated to 
TVA, jealous of its independence, and will- 
ing to fight for its needs or by apologists 
for a policy of attrition that already has 
brought the agency into the shadow of a 
critical power shortage. 





Letter to Detroit Common Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
which I have written to the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit in response 
to a resolution adopted by the council 
relative to an increase in pay for postal 
employees: 

Marc# 11, 1957. 
CoMMON COUNCIL, CITY OF DETROIT, 
Hon. THomas D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk, Detroit, Mich. 

Sims: I am in receipt of a letter under date 
of March 7, 1957, from the Honorable Thomas 
D. Leadbetter, city clerk of Detroit, together 
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with an undated copy of a resolution of your 
honorable body reading as follows: 

“Whereas our postal employees, underpaid 
for many years, should receive favorable con- 
sideration in their quest for increased remu- 
neration in recognition of the faithful and 
exemplary service they render: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge our national leg- 
islative members of Michigan to do every- 
thing possible to bring about this measure of 
relief to the employees of one of our most 
important bureaus of government. 

“Adopted unanimously.” 

In the spirit of fairness and respect, I 
must suppose that the members of the com- 
mon council, in adopting this resolution, 
acted on the assumption that they were 
exercising the constitutional right of peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances. I am a 
firm believer in that right, but I believe 
there are other principles involved in this 
action. 

I invite your attention to the fundamental 
separation of the powers and responsibilities 
under our Federal form of government, and 
I respectfully suggest that the common 
council of Detroit on further consideration, 
might not wish to appear in the role of a 
lobbyist for a particular group of Federal 
employees or for their employee organiza- 
tions. 

I also venture to suggest that the premise 
asserted by your resolution that “our postal 
employees (have been) underpaid for many 
years”—whether true or false—has not been 
a subject of official investigation or deter- 
mination by the common council of Detroit. 


I further respectfully suggest that a cor- 
responding appeal on my part as a Member 
of Congress, or an appeal by formal, resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 
to the common council of Detroit to provide 
relief in the form of pay increases to the 
firemen, policemen, or other employees of 
the city of Detroit, would quite justifiably 
be regarded by your honorable body as en- 
tirely out of order. 

As a Member of Congress.and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I am aware of the faithful and 
exemplary service of employees of this im- 
portant bureau of the (Federal) Govern- 
ment. 

As a Member of Congress and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I shall, without reference to 
the unanimous resolution of the common 
council of Detroit, endeavor to continue in 
the future as I have in the past to meet, to 
the best of my ability and judgment, my 
responsibilities to all Federal employees and 
also to the Federal taxpayers of the Nation 
who are called upon to underwrite the ever- 
mounting costs of Federal Government. 

Yours very truly, » 
AvucustT E. JOHANSEN. 





Shooting Preserves Helping To Meet 
Demands of Sportsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trolled public shooting on privately 
owned preserves was one of the topics 
discussed a few days ago at the North 
American Wildlife Conference held here 
in Washington, 
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Many States now have this type of , 


controlled hunting. They include Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, ‘and Wisconsin. 

Michigan was one of the earliest States 
to have this type of hunting but its law 
was repealed during the depression. 
There is now growing agitation to have 
it renewed in my State, where we already 
have a somewhat similar plan for public 
fishing in privately owned trout lakes. 

Recently my hometown newspaper, the 
Bay City Times, commented on this plan 
editorially and called the defeat of Michi- 
gan’s earlier law a “blow to pheasant 
hunting on public ground as well as pri- 
vate.” 

As a matter of information and be- 
cause of the growing interest in the pre- 
serve program I am submitting an ad- 
dress at the North American Wildlife 
Conference by Mr. Charles Dickey, of the 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, which ex- 
plains the manner in which the program 
operates. It follows: 

SHOOTING PRESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Charley Dickey) 

Shooting preserves are privately owned 
and operated areas where pen-raised game is 
released for hunting, usually upon payment 
of a fee by the shooters. The term “shoot- 
ing preserve” implies in most instances that 
there is an extended season, no bag limit on 


released game, and that the areas are licensed - 


or sanctioned by State game commissions. 

The first State to legalize shooting pre- 
serves was New York, in 1910. Since all 
of the earlier State laws and literature 
used the term “shooting preserve,” the North 
American Game Breeders’ Association, Inc., 
has voted to standardize that term. “Shoot- 
ing preserve” is historically correct, in con- 
trast to other terms which have sprung up, 
such as “regulated shooting,” “controlled 
shooting,” “fee hunting,” “put-and-take 
shooting,” “pay-as-you-go shooting,” and 
several others. The board of directors of the 
North American Game Breeders’ Association, 
Inc., requests the assistance of State game 
commissions in standardizing shooting pre- 
serves. 

The name “shooting preserve” indicates 
that the area is open to the public, and where 
the preserve is open to the general public on a 
membership basis, the same terminology 
would apply. If the grounds is closed to the 
public, it should be referred to as a private 
shooting preserve. ; 

HALF OUR STATES HAVE 

More than half of the States now have 
shooting preserves, either under statutory 
law or of the game commissions. 
Eight or tem additional States probably will 
introduce legislation during 1957 to legalize 
shooting preserves. Many other States plan 
to liberalize existing laws because game man- 
agement experts now realize that 6 months 
of hunting is possible under properly written 
and administered preserve regulations. 

Ringneck pheasants are by far the most 
popular game released. Mallards are second 
and quail are third. Chukar partridge rank 
fourth. Most States permit additional game 
birds and animals to be included, but these 
four will obviously continue to be the most 
popular. A few operators relémsed coturnix 
quail in the 1956-57 season; results indicate 
that this relatively new species will be 
adaptable to preserve operations. 

The paying customers are the ones who 
determine how much sport a shooting pre- 
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serve must provide. If the customers demand 
tough-wing shooting, and are willing to p, 
for the best, the operator will give ;; = 
them. If the hunters want easy walking 
birds stocked close to trails, and al! ope, 
shooting, the operator will cooperate. Most 
shooting preserve operators are in the busi. 
ness to make a living. They are Willing to 
supply the type of hunting the sportsmen 
demand. ; 

There are rumors that hunters have been 
complaining of short seasons and not enough 
game. Private enterprise wants to help game 
commissions by providing shooting preserves 
where hunting can be enjoyed 6 months each 
year. Yet some of the firmest oppositioy 
to the hunters’ dreams of long seasons has 
come from those who have the job of main. 
taining the sport. Often this opposition 
arises from lack of understanding causeq py 
failure to study successful programs in other 
States. Adamant refusal to consider the 
whole idea of shooting preserves has not been 
unknown. 

SPORTSMEN INITIATE PLAN 


It has been the sportsmen who have 
started most of the constructive legislation 
to enable shooting preserves to operate. If 
they have not gotten underway in your 
State, they will. Therefore, it would be much 
better to prepare ahead by learning how 
other States have administered their shoot. 
ing regulations. 

Preserve laws or regulations must be writ- 
ten so that they are fair to the operators, to 
the State game commission who must ad- 
minister the laws and, by all means, to the 
sportsmen in general. In the interest of the 
public, which owns wild game, the State js 
entrusted with game management. Any 
doubt as to whether or not a State should 
have shooting preserves stems primarily from 
the fear that wild game will be shot inad- 
vertently by hunters who use these areas, 
How can that be handled? 

Let’s not try to fool anyone. A few wild 
birds may be shot on preserves. These areas 
are operated by humans who are subject to 
error the same as in any other enterprise. 
It is up to the State to see that its preserve 
regulations require that many, many more 
birds escape from the area than wild ones are 
shot. The way most of tHe shooting pre- 


* serves have been obliged to operate, it is not 


&@ simple trade of 1 pen-raised bird for 1 wild 
bird; it is more often a trade of 10 to 2 
pen-raised birds escaping for every wild one 
taken inadvertently. 

In the 1956-57 season in Pennsylvania, 
about 35,000 pheasants escaped from pre- 
serves to become State property. Aside from 
the free birds that the public gets, there are 
those other advantages such as extended sea- 
sons; additional places. to train dogs; no bag 
limits; in some cases, new and different kinds 
of birds to shoot and, ‘quite important, the 
people know where they can hunt and be 
sure of finding game. 

To protect the public, State regulations 
should include: 

1. A maximum acreage. 

2. Aminimum acreage. 

3. A minimum seasonal release of each 
speices. 

4. A maximum percentage of allowable 
recovery of each species. 

These four points are the essence of shoot- 
ing preserve laws; the rest is mere detail. 

There should be a maximum acreage be- 
cause some operators tend to buy or lease 
more land than is needed. The two largest 
shooting preserves in this country—in num- 
ber of pheasants shot—operate on about 40 
acres each. There are many efficient opera- 
tions on 200 acres or less. An operator 
better off with 300 acres that have been <e- 
veloped propefly in cover than with 1,00 
acres of poorly developed land. For most 0! 
the Nation a maximum of 1,000 acres pe 
preserve is ideal. This allows plenty of room 
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case owners wish to handle quail. Some 
un western States may feel that a higher 
aximum, say 2,000 acres, is needed. But 
ais limit definitely should be fixed on the 


per number of acres that may be included 


e. 
ae sniniman acreage is needed so that the 

tor’s neighbors cannot too easily license 
their land with the hope of shooting over- 
fow birds on an extended-season basis. The 
minimum acreage helps to keep down the 
jacklegs who might try to take advantage of 
the regulations. A minimum of 100 acres is 
jdeal for most of the country, particularly in 
the East. The one exception is that a 50-acre 
minimum should be permitted where only 
mallards are released. 

one reason for not making a higher mini- 
mum is that many operators have successful 

reserves on less than 200 acres. A happy 
medium must be found. The minimum 
acreage should not be set so high as to make 
the owning of a preserve discriminatory; or 
set so low as to make it too easy to own a 
preserve. In some States the minimum acre- 

has been set too high, and some operators 
are leasing more land than they need or use 
just to meet State regulations. 

MINIMUM BIRD RELEASE REQUIREMENT 

To be sure that a shooting preserve owner 
operates within the spirit of the program, a 
minimum seasonal release should be re- 
quired. This keeps out illegitimate opera- 
tors, and is insurance that birds will escape 
from the area. Without a minimum release 
a farmer might license his grounds next to 
an existing area to get a free ride on escaped 
pirds. But if he is required to release a 
minimum of 100 pheasants a year to get his 
license, an investment of several hundred 
dollars counting pen cost, he will think twice 
before making application. 

Again, a happy medium is needed for 
seasonal releases. If a minimum of 1,000 
pheasants is required, it would be discrim- 
inatory against groups wanting to open on a 
small scale. Suppose an operator had a suc- 
cessful pheasant grounds but wanted to ex- 
periment with chukars; he would have to 
raise or buy 1,000 birds and might get stuck 
with a large number if the hunters did not 
like them, 

A minimum seasonal! release of 100 birds of 
each species used is a far more satisfactory 
way of protecting the public’s rights than 
high license fees. 

To further protect the public, many States 
have @ maximum recovery percentage for 
the preserve season. New York allows only 
80 percent of the total number of pheasants 
released to be recovered. This means that 
for every 5 ringnecks stocked, 1 must go free 
to surrounding farms. 

This percentage seems to be fair both to 
the operator and the general sportsman. 
It is insurance that enough birds are escap- 
ing to make up for any wild birds that might 
be taken. With mallard ducks, necessarily 
flighted under strict control, a recovery of 
100 percent should be allowed. 

There will be no arguments from the 
operators on an allowable seasonal recovery 
of 80 percent for pheasants. Most of them 
are happy to recover 70 percent, especially if 
their preserves are open to the average 
hunter. New operators often recover less 
than 60 percent the first year. . 

The percentage of recovery is governed 
through the issuance of tags by the State 
game commission. Naturally, the commis- 
sion has the authority of inspection and can 
take a bird count at any time. Instead of 
issuing a tag for each bird bought or raised, 
tags for only 80 percent are issued. Since 
cocks and hens are shot before and after 
normal open seasons, there never is any diffi- 
culty in getting the operator to tag birds 
before they are removed from his shooting 
preserve, 
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In addition to these four protections, the 
general public has still another safeguard. 
An operator may have from $10,000 to 
$50,000 invested in a preserve. If he violates 
the regulations, he could have his license 
revoked and automatically be put out of 
business. With the investment which is re- 
quired to get started, operators tread the 
straight and narrow. 

The administration of preserve laws has 
been kept simple in most States. There is 
no need for complicated regulations. 

Many of the States that have had pre- 
serves for a number of years have special 
nonresident licenses for preserve shooting 
only. It hardly seems fair to charge a non- 
resident $15 or $20 to shoot on a preserve 
where the game is released from pens. In 
this connection, Maryland has a _ weil- 
accepted special license. It sells for $5.25 
and is applicable on any Maryland preserve 
for the 6 months season. It does not allow 
a nonresident to shoot any species except 
those released. Even more liberal are New 
York and Connecticut laws, which do not re- 
quire any type of hunting license for pre- 
serve shooting, either for residents or non- 
residents. 

TYPES OF STATE LICENSES 


If your State has preserves, but is charging 
the regular nonresident fee to hunt on them, 
you will soon be getting requests from sports- 
men for a special nonresident license, appli- 
cable only to preserves. If your State plans 
to legalize preserves, it is wise to include a 
provision for issuing special nonresident pre- 
serve licenses in the initial legislation so that 
a future bill will not be necessary. 

In 1921, the old Biological Survey made an 
administrative ruling that mallard ducks, 
more than two generations removed from 
the wild, could be taken without regard 
to bag or season limits. Later black ducks 
were added. That administrative ruling has 
been in effect ever since, although several 
State game commissions have tried to dis- 
regard it. There is little chance that the 
ruling will be, or even could be, changed 
because successive ‘secretaries of the De- 
partment of the Interior have accepted it for 
36 years. Control of the domestic ducks was 
relinquished and there is legal doubt that it 
could ever ke regained, even if the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service so desired, 
one reason being the large number of game- 
farm mallards found in all parts of the 
Nation. 

The domestic duck ruling still is causing 
difficulties in several States. Sportsmen, 
wanting to have mallard flighting areas, have 
not been able to get definite answers from 
their game commissions on the legality of 
extended seasons and no bag limits for duck 
preserves. The States say they do not have 
authority to grant extended domestic duck 
seasons, and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service says that it has long since 
released control. Some States have taken 
the attitude with sportsmen of: “You go 
ahead and shoot game-farm mallards out of 
the migratory season and see if we will arrest 
you.” 

There is only one solution to the problem. 
This matter was dumped into the laps of the 
States in 1921, and it is up to the individual 
States to make their own rulings on domes- 
tic ducks. The sportsmen are doing the only 
thing that they can do when they go howl- 
ing to their legislators. 

All the States need do is grant themselves 
the power, if they do not already have it, to 
license domestic duck-shooting areas. Then, 
if an operator wants to open on a flyway with 
the obvious intent of using domestic ducks 
as live decoys, the State can refuse to license 
the area. If the preserve is off the flyway, 
and is a legitimate operation, then the State 
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can grant a license. The whole problem is 
that simple; yet some States, after 36 years, 
do not have their regulations straightened 
out. 

Where a State has a preserve season for 
pheasants, quail, or chukKars, the simplest 
thing to do is to add mallards and black- 
ducks, more than two generations removed, 
with the same seasonal limits. There is no 
reason why domestic ducks should not be 
fair preserve game at least 6 months a year. 

To simplify identification of legal shoot- 
ing-preserve mallards and blackducks, some 
technicians have suggested that a 14-inch 
hole be punched in the outer web of the 
right foot of each duck before the bird 
reaches 6 weeks of age. By the time the pre- 
serve season opens, the hold will have scarred 
over and will be visible plainly only upon 
holding the spread web up to a light. This 
simple procedure will aid in rapid identifica- 
tion of domestic mallard or blackducks, and 
eliminate the possibility of mixing migra- 
tory ducks with their pen-reared cousins. 

With the publicity that shooting preserves 
received in 1956, it is absurd for State game 
commissions to ignore the Federal ruling on 
ducks. Those States agencies that try to 
dodge the issue are certain to come under 
the fire of sportsmen. 


SHOOTING PRESERVES ON THE INCREASE 


There is a definite need for State game 
commissions to know which shooting pre- 
serves are open to the public and which are 
not. In a survey made by the Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau last year, to obtain material 
for a directory, 8 out of 11 States did not 
know which preserves were open to the pub- 
lic. The sportsmen, who are supporting the 
commissions, could not -write their own 
commissions and find out where they could 
shoot on a preserve. In one State the game 
commission had no such listing, but the de- 
partment of commerce, a block down the 
street, had a complete list. 

Shooting preserves are on the increase and 
the game commissions will be getting more 
and more requests for listings. Before the 
operator receives a license to open he should 
be required to fill out a simple form stating 
whether the preserve will be open or closed to 
the public, and whether or not the operator 
wants his preserve listed in publicity. The 
license form naturally collects other perti- 
nent data such as location, type of game re- 
leased, address, phone number, and other in- 
formation. 

Shooting preserves are bound to grow. 
Sportsmen are going to demand more real- 
istic laws for extended seasons so that opera- 
tors will have enough hunting days to make 
@ living. It takes a lot of money to get into 
the business and there is no need to worry 
about a mad rush to open preserves. 

The future will see a leveling off with 
three general types of preserves: private 
grounds; preserves catering to the strictly 
sporting shooter, who is willing to pay a 
little more for extra services and top hunt- 
ing; and preserves catering to the middle- 
income bracket. Already there are many 
preserves where hunters can bag two pheas- 
ants for $10. This is the price range which 
nearly every hunter can afford at least once 
or twice a year. 

Shooting preserves will not solve all of our 
game problems but they do keep a lot of 
hunters happy in more than half the States. 
With the years of successful preserve opera- 
tion in so many States, and with the experit 
ence they have gained and are willnig to 
pass on, every State game commission should 
make it possible for its sportsmen to enjoy 
shooting preserves. Enlightened free enter- 
prise, with game and conservation commis- 
sion cooperation, can and will lend a hand 
to meet the demands of the American sports- 
man, today and in the future, 
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Let the Honored Dead Rest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a father whose son was killed 
in action in World War II and whose 
body lies in Belgium. Any comment 
would detract from his expressed senti- 
ments, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter, with the editorial accompany- 
ing it, be included in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

Tue State NaTionaL BANn«, 
El Paso, Tex., February 26, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN Downy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dowpy: Attached hereto is a re- 
print of an editorial “Let the Honored Dead 
Rest.” It was published in the Herald- 
Post of this city on February 9, 1957. 

As the proud father of a son, a combat 
infantry officer who was killed in action in 
World War II, I heartily concur in the senti- 
ments expressed and hope that the proposed 
travesty will not be carried out as indicated. 
I feel that the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Arlington Cemetery is symbolic of 
my son and the other sons who have died 
in the service of their country since our Re- 
public was founded, and for those who, if 
fate may so decree, will also die for their 
country. 

Our lad’s mortal remains are buried in a 
United States military cemetery, with his 
comrades, in far away Belgium. I feel and 
know that he and they rest in honored glory. 

I know there are many who feel as I do 
but who will not write you, and there are 
others who all too soon forget. I hope you 
understand. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curis P. Fox. 
[From the El Paso Herald-Post of February 
9, 1957] 


LET THE HONORED DEaD REsT 


The Defense Department, reluctantly car- 
rying out the will of Congress, has an- 
nounced plans to remodel the shrine in 
Arlington which is the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The majestic structure which honors the 
unidentified dead in all our wars will be 
modified to make room for two more un- 
knowns, one from the Second World War 
and one from the Korean war. 

There will be a ceremonial selection of 
the bodies, now resting in American military 
cemeteries abroad. These will be moved to 
Arlington with funeral and reburial services 
set for Memorial Day 1958. 

No change is contemplated in the famous 
tomb or in its inscription: “Here Rests in 
Honored Glory an American Soldier Known 
But to God.” 

How that inscription is to be made to fit 
three unknown soldiers is no more clear 
than the motives for the change. All our 
war dead of the last 180 years rest in honored 
glory wherever they are and this tomb stands 
sentinel for them all. It is unique among 
American memorials, gaining honor with age. 
Once it has been torn open, the precedent 
has been set to tear it open again. 

Actual work on the plans still is months 
away. We hope they will be reconsidered 
and abandoned. These honored dead lie in 
peace, wherever they are. We should let 
them rest. 
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Federal Education Support Program 
Not an Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Federal Education Support 
Program Not an Evil,” which appeared 
in the March 7, 1957, issue of the Leitch- 
field Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky.: 
FEDERAL EpucaTION SUPPORT PROGRAM NoT AN 

Evi 





Opposition to Federal aid for education 
purposes appears to be based on two premises 
which are not unassailable even though 
thought to be so by persons afflicted with 
one-way thinking. The premises, and it 
must be stressed that they are such, are 


first, that Federal support means Federal — 


control, which would be worse than local 
control, and second, that taxpayers must pay 
for schools anyway, so why not leave the 
problem to local decision. 

Approaching the first premise: that Fed- 
eral support means Federal control, it must 
be pointed out that this Nation has become 
progressively more powerful and the people 
more prosperous during the time there has 
been a gradual strengthening and enlarging 
of Federal services. Far from being an in- 
fringement of individual rights, the consti- 
tutional use of Federal powers gives the 
Nation and the individual as great a voice 
in government through elected congressional 
representatives as he receives through State 
and local representatives. 

Because they represent their own States 
and districts, Members of Congress retain 
close touch at home, often keeping better 
posted than local officials on opinion. At 
the same time Congressmen are acquainted 
with the national scene as it relates t6 the 
local one, thereby making their decisions 
more apt to be for the general welfare. 

The second premise, that because tax- 
payers must foot the bill anyway, collection 
and use of school funds should be left to 
local and State agencies, produces an inter- 
esting goal if pursued to its ultimate mean- 
ing. If it is better to keep education super- 
vision under present agencies, then by the 
same reasoning it would be better to retreat 
further, stopping public education altogether 
and letting individual parents decide how 
much and how long their children should 
be exposed to schooling, hiring teachers 
themselves and paying for them. This 
would mean that those persons unfortunate 
enough to have no children would have no 
education bills but might have to contribute 
a good bit more to the support of illiterates. 

Very few persons seriously advocate aban- 
doning public schools, so if we are to have 
them, they should really be public schools 
and not provide a superabundance of facili- 
ties in one community against primitive 
conditions in another. Some States, such 
as Kentucky, are saddled with outmoded 
constitutions which hamper realistic dis- 
tribution of school money. Fortunately, 
Kentucky has eliminated one roadblock to 
better distribution of school. money, still 
our educatiOnal program leaves much to be 
desired. 

For many years Kentucky has been ex- 
porting her population about as fast as they 
are educated. Much of the cream of our 
youth have gone into other States to -en- 
rich those States with their skills and energy. 
Is there justice in Kentuckians paying en- 
tirely for the education of people who even-< 
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tually make their homes in other sta;,., 
Youth from rural areas of Kentucky ,, 
going to Louisville for employment: },,. 
ever, through equalization funds, the peo,, 
of Louisville have contributed to the edie, 
tion of these young people. - 

Federal support of education simply means 
a wider distribution of the tax load requires 
to provide badly needed new funds. {; the 
program is applied nationally as has been 
done in Kentucky it will mean a bette 
educational program more nearly approach. 
ing the concept of public education as en, 
visioned by founders of this plan to eliminate 
illiteracy and its threat to progress. 1 ;; 
believed that persons who oppose Federa) 
aid to schools are against additiona) taxes 
more than they are for a better America, 

























Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
developing controversy over the recom- 
mendation by Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton’ that the Federal Government 
enter into a partnership plan with a 
private-utility company for development 
of the power facilities of the Trinity 
River project in California, the large 
majority of leading newspapers in the 
northern and other sectors of California 
favor the partnership plan. 

One such newspaper is the Oroville 
(Calif.) Mercury. Its publisher, Dan L, 
Beebe, cooperated with me when I in. 
troduced on March 30, 1950, a bill to 
authorize construction of the Feather 
River project. This project was seé 
aside in favor of the Trinity proposal 
which, without power, could not be eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

If the private-utility company is per- 
mitted to construct the powerplants, the 
American taxpayers would be saved $555 
million in capital outlay. The company 
would also pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment, for falling water, $165 million over 
the 50-year repayment period. In other 
words, $220.5 million would be paid to 
the Federal Government for a project 
estimated to cost $225 million—sounds 
like good business. 

In addition, the private company 
would pay Federal, State, and local taxes 
during this period amounting to some 
$145 million. 

This wide difference in savings to tax- 
payers was set forth in a March 6 edi- 
torial in the Oroville Mercury. I desire 
to include it herewith for the informa- 
tion of Members of the Congress who 
will be called upon to make the final 
decision in this controversy: 

Gimmick Usrep To Foon Us on PUBLIC Powm 

Down in Sacramento, one of two cities 
in California where power from the Central 
Valley project is distributed, the Sacrament? 
Bee, protagonist of public power, 
seriously. makes the statement that it is nt 
true that “the people of Vermont or Missou! 
are helping to pay for the low-priced pow 
enjoyed by the customers of the Sacramen” 
Municipal Utilities District.” 

“The fact is,” says the newspaper, ‘Feder! 
power and water projects cost the Govell 
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ment nothing, for the cost of each is re- 

id by the power and water customers.” 
Penotice the gimmick in between the first 
second paragraphs. The newspaper 
makes a switch. In the first statement it is 
talking about the people in other States. 
it switches from the people to the Govern~- 
ment, but you aren’t supposed to notice it. 
Let’s continue with the people. Could the 
newspaper say, “The fact is that Federal 

wer and water projects cost the people 
nothing”? Certainly not. For when the 

jects finally are amortized after 50 years, 
ee they are amortized, which is seldom, the 
money is not returned to the pockets of the 
taxpayers, as we all know from experience. 

go if we continue to talk about the peo- 
je—the taxpayers—we can go on to figure, 
S the case of Trinity power, how much more 
it will cost them if the Government pays 
the cost than it will cost them if it is de- 
yeloped by the power company, as proposed 
by the company and Interior Secretary Sea- 
ton. 

e power company plan is 

ee it will mean to the 


rnment a surplus over 
o yea Of. .<..-..------- 1 $165, 000, 000 


e company, in addition 
gr pay in Federal, State, 


and 





and local taxes the sum of. 145, 600, 000 
Also, under those circum- 
stances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be saved a 

capital investment of-.---- 55, 500, 000 

Total saving.-------- - 3866, 100, 000 


11f the Government were to get as much 
money from public power it would have to 
raise Central Valley project rates .9 of a mill, 
or 20 percent. Sacramento definitely would 


not like that. 


It seems clear, then, that if the Govern- 
ment accepts the opportunity to get that 
additional money out of the Trinity power 
it will have more money, as Seaton says, to 
develop other water projects in California, 
and that it will not need to ask for so much 
from taxpayers generally. 

The difference between the low CVP power 
rates and the money the P. G. & E. will pay 
for the Trinity power is $165 million. Cer- 
tainly, then, the taxpayers of the country are 
being nicked when the power is sold to pref- 
erence customers like Sacramento and Rose- 
ville instead of going out over the lines of 


the company. 





How We Delayed Victory in the Pacific 
. im Moscow’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


_ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “The Enemy 
at His Back” is the title of an unusual 
and noteworthy book of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown. 

It is the story of how we lost the peace 
after wining world War Il—a story that 
contains many lessons for our guidance 
in these perilous days. 

I include with my remarks a review of 
this work by Mr. Forrest Davis of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, which I hope may 
ubire many Members to read the vol- 
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The review follows: 

How WE DELAYED VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC IN 
Moscow’s INTEREST 
(By Forrest Davis) 

WasHINGTON.—I take it that no sober an- 
alyst of military strategy and global power 
relationships would deny that the Commu- 
nist imperial system’s conquest of conti- 
nental China cataclysmically altered the bal- 
ance of power against the United States. 

It was the addition of that vast, populous, 
and ancient land preempting the Asian land 
mass that confronted us with the prospect of 
a two-front war against an enemy operating 
from deep within the Eurasian “heartland” 
defined by Sir Thomas Mackinder. 

A Soviet Russia, cynically committed to 
world conquest and contemptuous of the 
West's humanitarian values, would be for- 
midable enough but manageable. 

It is the sweep of the Communist im- 
perium, arching from East Berlin to Hanoi, 
that occasions the profound anxiety giving 
rise to our ring of bases and alliances from 
Alaska eastward around the earth to Japan 
and South Korea, 

How was a China faithful to us gathered 
into the Soviet imperium to our immense 
harm? 

The evidence is, I believe, overwhelming 
that the United States policy after the de- 
feat of Japan—the Truman administration’s 
insistence upon a Chiang Kai-shek coalition 
with the Yenan Communists when we had 
abandoned such policies in Europe; the in- 
comprehensibly defeatist Marshall mission, 
our starvation of the Nationalist armies of 
munitions as they had the Communists de- 
feated—accomplished the conquest of China 
for Moscow. That is one tragic story. 

But to that story there was a prelude: a 
prelude that is the subject of a stunning, 
convincing, and remarkable new book, The 
Enemy at His Back, by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown. 

I have called it stunning because, basing 
itself upon a wealth of documentation from 
memoirs, Pentagon papers, congressional in- 
quiries, Japanese and Chinese sources, it con- 
firms the incredible but accurate surmise 
that our Government delayed victory in the 
Pacific in order to allow Soviet Russia to par- 
ticipate and thereby reestablish its military 
position in the Far East. 

Our Government, no; men and forces in 
our Government who, under what we now 
know as a pretext, argued that we needed the 
Red Army to finish a Japan already driven 
from the seas, starving at home, and seek- 
ing peace. 

We come, in truth, in this book to one 
powerful man, Gen: George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, who alone, against the judg- 
ment of the competent air and naval author- 
ities, insisted almost to the end that Japan 
would have to be taken by invasion; an in- 
vasion calling for’a million men and half 
that many casualties. 

I have called The Enemy at His Back re- 
markable because it is the product not of a 
professional historian nor a political journal. 
Its author describes herself as a curious 
housewife deeply puzzled over why, when it 
became successively known that the Japanese 
were probing for peace from December of 
1944 onward, our Government continued to 
fight; why we felt it necessary to engage in 
the bloody, 5-weeks shambles of Okinawa, 
the slaughter of Iwo Jima, and finally the 
highly dubious employment of the A-bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The fact that Liz Churchill Brown is, in- 
deed, an accomplished housewife and gar- 
dener and likewise curious is, however, only 
part of the story. It by no means detracts 
from her solid achievement to note that she 
is also the wife of Constantine Brown, the 
most perceptive and knowledgeable foreign 
affairs columnist in Washington, who went 
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from a German university into war corre- 
spondence on the Russian front in 1914 and 
has since then been sifting the political affairs 
of mankind through a detached, informed, 
and discriminating mind. ‘ 

The book’s impact results from the re- 
lentless presentation of evidence from Yalta 
to Hiroshima, all tending to show that our 
Government ignored Japanese peace feelers 
and for only one discernible aim: to allow 
Stalin to move 25 Red army divisions east- 
ward to the borders of Manchuria. 

Taking advantage of Japan’s life-and- 
death preoccupation with the United States 
forces in the Pacific, Stalin had denuded the 
maritime provinces of troops for his Euro- 
pean campaigns. Had the Far Eastern war 
ended in the spring of 1945, when well it 
might, Soviet power would have been 
negligible in that quarter. 

The commander of the Japanese Kwantung 
army in Manchuria would have surrendered 
to Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, allied gener- 
alissimo in China, the vast Japanese military 
stores in Manchuria and the 800,000 tons of 
supplies we shipped Stalin by way of 
Vladivostok would have fallen into the hands 
of the Nationalist, not the Communist 
Chinese. In which case, no Red conquest of 
China. 

I can do no more than sketch the con- 
clusions of this vital and impressive book 
in the broadest terms. Mrs. Brown con- 
cludes that the interests of Moscow in the 
Far East governed the decisions producing 
the calamitous delay in grasping victory. 

What she displays throughout is a sorry 
vista of wartime officialdom at work; perti- 
nent information choked off before reaching 
the highest White House, State Department, 
and Pentagon levels; ignorance, buckpassing, 
indecision, sheer incompetence in the coun- 
cils of state. 

“The Enemy at His Back” is a chilling, 
dismaying book. It is a veritable must for 
those who wish to inform themselves con- 
cerning the scope of the Communist web 
into which our Government was seduced 
through its alliance with Moscow. A must 
also for students. intent upon learning with 
what addled folly the high affairs of this Re- 
public can be conducted. 
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Orphans’ Benefits Under Social-Security 
Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that under 
the present social-security law, adopted 
children are, in certain instances de- 
prived of benefits which I believe should 
be restered. With that in mind, I have 
introduced a measure in the House today 
to provide that the adoption of a child 
shall not terminate his entitlement to 
child’s imsurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

Under the present law, when a child 
of a deceased insured person is adopted, 
his payments end unless the adopting 
person is the child’s stepparent, grand- 
parent, aunt, or uncle. I am advised 
that as a result of this provision, there 
have been instances where children have 
been kept in the homes of grandparents, 
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for example, who could not give them 
the care and guidance they needed, but 
who would not consent to their adoption 
because the grandparents wanted to re- 
tain this social-security income. Young- 
er couples, who would like to adopt these 
children, are prevented from doing so 
by the operation of this law. 

In the case of veterans’ benefits, in- 
cluding insurance, pension, and compen- 
sation, the children of deceased veterans 
continue to receive these payments even 
after adoption, as long as they meet the 
age and other general requirements. To 
me, it seems only fair that the same pro- 
cedure should apply to social-security 
benefits. After all, the natural parents 
of these youngsters contributed to the 
social-security program with the under- 
standing their dependents would be 
taken care of after their death. 

I believe the program could be admin- 
istered in much the same manner as the 
Veterans’ Administration handles pay- 
ments to minors. Generally speaking, 
the court names a legal guardian for the 
child, and close supervision is maintained 
on the expenditure of the benefits paid. 
Annual audits are made of the accounts 
to make certain proper use is being made 
of the funds paid to the child. 

It would be entirely possible, for exam- 
ple, that the payments could be accumu- 
lated and used for the education of the 
child in later years. Regardless, there 
would be no question but that the child 
himself would receive the benefits, and 
the adopting parents would receive no 
personal gain. 

It is my conviction that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to correct the 
existing system whereby orphans, when 
adopted, are, in certain cases, denied 
benefits to which they are rightfully en- 
titled. I hope favorable action will be 
taken on my bill during this Congress. 





Strength in Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Strength in Unity,” which ap- 
peared in the February 27, 1957, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.: 4 

STRENGTH IN UNITY 

Once more Western Europe has moved a big 
stride toward the economic and political 
unity which may in time bring it truly 
abreast of the modern industrial age. 

Prance, Italy, West~ Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg have just agreed 
to establish—over a 12- to 17-year period—a 
broad common market for their respective 
industrial products. 

This means that their present constricting 
tariff walls and other trade barriers would 
go down and the six nations would in a very 
real sense become one country economically. 
In fact, the agreement also embraces all their 
overseas territories. 
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In addition to this, the six agreed upon 
a pool of their atomic-energy resources un- 
der a European Atomic Energy Commission. 
To a continent continuously short of other 
power sources, this combine may prove of 
the most vital nce. 

A common market for Western Europe al- 
ready exists in coal and steel. What is now 
to be set up would be an extension of that 
arrangement to the full range of Europe’s 
output. 

Such a tariff-free union has been urged 
for years as a basic step toward giving the 
continent the real benefits of industrializa- 
tion. The economists insist that mass pro- 
duction techniques, with consequent advan- 
tages in lower prices to consumers, cannot 
be realized without broad mass markets. A 
Europe chopped up int ovarious walled-off 
segments fails to provide them. 

It should be noticed that Britain is absent 
from the group of nations which will sign 
the common market pact in Rome next 
month, But this does not mean Britain is 
indifferent to the need for a wider Europea 
trade area. ’ 

Britain has in fact proposed a European 
free-trade zone which could include the 
common-market nations and any others who 
might care to join. Somewhat different rules 
would be applied to the use of tariffs, but 
the general aim would be the same. 

All of these developments are viewed most 
hopefully in America, where for many dec- 
ades the advantages of the broad single mar- 
ket have been apparent. Here mass produc- 
tion has reached its highest levels. 

If these plans are executed well, Western 
Europe may also move toward a higher eco- 
nomic plane. And it may lay the ground- 
work for a political union that could con- 
tribute heavily to the peace of the world. 





Establishment of Weather Station in 
Gulf of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am presenting herewith the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Louisi- 
ana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission 
on February 26, 1957, urging Congress 
to establish a weather station in the 
Gulf of Mexico to provide more adequate 
weather information for the protection 
of the Gulf States fishing fleets. I am 
presenting this resolution to bring this 
proven need to the attention of ali the 
Members of Congress: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LOUISIANA WILD 
Lire AND FISHERIES COMMISSION AT THE 
REGULAR MEETING HELD ON FeEpruaRY 26, 
1957 
Whereas the gulf coast is the only coast 

without a weather station offshore and there 
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over $2 billion are in jeopardy due to lack 


of President Wilson for his constant 
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of information from the central and weste,, 
Gulf of Mexico, where destructive <;,.... 
form very suddenly: Therefore, be i: 

Resolved, That the Louisiana wiiq Lif 
and Fisheries Commission urge immed... 
consideration by Congress of the Uni; 
States to establish a weather station in th. 
Gulf of Mexico, because existing land-baseq 
facilities have proven inadequate for 1), 
needs of our fishing fleets, who now rano, 
far beyond the scope of radar stations, ang 
that the economy of the Gulf States gc. 
eries is seriously threatened because of th. 
lack of weather protection which would be 
provided by a weather station in the Gy) 
of Mexico. ie 
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This is to certify that the above and fore. 
going is a true.and correct copy of excerpt 
from the mintues of the meeting of the 





Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries Commis. 
Sion, held on February 26, 1957. 

P. L. CLemenr, 

Dire 
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Thomas Masaryk: Founder of the 
Czechoslovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, America 
has always been considered a bulwark 
for democracy. For this reason many 
oppressed people have found refuge in 
our great country. Here they have 
found hope; here they have had the op- 
portunity to better themselves economi- 
cally and socially; here they have ob- 
tained liberty allowing them to speak and 
worship without the fear of intimidation 
and oppression. 

Thomas Masaryk the great Czecho- 
slovak patriot was among those who fied 
from subjugation and sought shelter in 
our free country. It was during his stay 
here that Masaryk saw embodied many 
of the ideals of democracy which he 
hoped one day could be enjoyed by the 
Czechoslovak people. It was here that 
he visualized a free and independent 
Czechoslovakia patterned after the 
American system of government. 

The formation of this new republic, 
however, was not to be an easy task. 
Nevertheless, much of the inspiration for 
the emergence of this new nation came 
from Thomas Masaryk. Before World 
War I, Masaryk had already gained in- 
ternational distinction for his courageous 
stand against oppression. As a member 
of the Austrian Parliament he resisted 
the encroachments of Germany in A\- 
stria. Consequently, with the outbreak 
of war he was forced to flee to Italy, 
Switzerland and later London. Finally, 
he found refuge in America—the 
“mother of exiles.” Here he accom- 
plished much of the work for Czecho- 
slovak independence. 

In our country, he was free to place 
-the case of the Czechoslovak people be- 
fore the eyes of the world. Here he met 
and gained the respect and admiration 

















































struggle. Here he convinced the allie 
of the righteousness of the Czechoslovak 
cause. Here the Czechoslovak Republit 
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was finally formalized. On August 23, 
1918, the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate declared the 
liberation of the Czechoslovak people as 
one of the conditions of peace. Later on 
November 18, when the Austro-Hungar- 
jan m collapsed, the Republic 





- was established and Masaryk was elected 


as the first President. ‘Under his leader- 
ship Czechoslovakia became one of the 
foremost democracies in Europe. 

Today, on the 107th anniversary of the 
pirth of Thomas Masaryk, the Republic 
for which he struggled so valiantly to 
establish is no longer free. The Kremlin 
has enslaved the people. However, the 
spirit of Masaryk lives on in Czechoslo- 
yakia. ‘The people remember his teach- 
ings; they remember the benefits derived 
from a free society. These glorious 
memories serve as an inspiration to the 
people of this subjugated country. 

This feeling was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by President Benes at Masaryk’s 
funeral in 1937 when he said: 

Though he passés on Masaryk is still with 
us * * * President-liberator, we will remain 
faithful to the heritage which you have laid 
in our hands. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a portion of a 
speech made by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director of the AFL-CIO legislative de- 
partment, before the 22d North Amer- 
ica Wildlife Conference in Washington, 
D. C., on March 5, 1957. 

Organized labor has a commendable 
record of supporting many programs be- 
yond the scope of wages and hours when 
those programs are considered of benefit 
toallmen. Labor’s interest in conserva- 
tion matters is manifest in the following 
remarks taken from Mr. Biemiller’s re- 
cent address. It should be of interest to 
conservationists, farmers, woodlot own- 
ers, and public-power groups: 

Wuat CoNSERVATION MEANS TO LABOR 
(Address by Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 


legislative department, AFL-CIO, before 
the 22d North America Wildlife Conference, 
March 5, 1957) 


From the coming of the first settlers to 
America until the beginning of this century, 
the surge to the West and the urge to till the 
soil was so” great that few recognized any 
obligation to future generations to preserve 
our forests, our rivers, and the fertility of 
our With a population of only a few 
millions and an area of millions of square 
miles, our resources seemed boundless. 

Then came our great President Theodore 
his chief .forester, Gifford 
forced_the Nation to evalu- 
ate the condition of its rivers, its forests, 
and its soil. 


The condition was bad. Forests were being 
rapidly depleted and farmlands abandoned 
because of erosion. The rivers were filling 
with silt, causing a loss of navigation and 
4n increase in floods. 
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During the Roosevelt administration, the 
Reclamation Act was passed, which brought 
the Federal Government into programs for 
water storage and irrigation. Congress was 
urged to purchase large forest tracts to halt 
the rapid leveling of forests and to protect 
the watershed of navigable streams. Atten- 
tion was drawn to farming practices which 
resulted in erosion and poor crops. 

Roosevelt also referred to turn over hydro- 
electric power sites, which belong to all the 
people, to private industries. On several oc- 
casions, he vetoed bills which would have 
done so. 

The preference clause, which is very much 
a political issue even today, was born under 
the Roosevelt administration. In 1906, Con- 
gress provided that surplus water and power 
developed at irrigation projects be leased, 
with preference for municipal purposes. In- 
deed, the idea of comprehensive resource de- 
velopment began with the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
conservation partnership. 

Though he was criticized and reviled by 
the private interests of his day, few now deny 
that Theodore Roosevelt was a great Repub- 
lican President and a great servant of the 
people’s interest. 

The next great forward step came during 
the administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The interdependence of forests, 
rivers, agricultural land, fish and game in 
conservation policy was fully recognized in 
the legislation establishing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For the first time one de- 
centralized arm of the Federal Government 
was able to coordinate all activities for the 
full development of a whole river valley. 

What are the benefits that have been 
derived from the work of TVA? 

We have reforested the land. We have en- 
couraged the conservation of the soil. The 
fish population of the rivers and lakes and 
the game population of the land have been 
substantially increased. Large areas have 
been opened to recreation—on both land 
and water—which did not exist or were not 
utilized before. 

In addition, the terrible floods which once 
destroyed are now controlled. Navigation in 
the valley’s streams has made a significant 
economic contribution to industry. The de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power has 
brought a higher standard of living to the 
people whom it serves. 

No single endeavor by the Federal Govern- 
ment has done more to meet the needs of 
conservation and availability of low-cost 
power in a single area. 

This is a monument to the New Deal and 
to Pranklin Roosevelt. It came at a time 
when the strong hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been almost removed from con- 
servation efforts, and gave new life to the 
drive to preserve our natural resources. 

Though he was criticized and reviled by 
the private interests of his day, few now deny 
that Franklin Roosevelt was a great Demo- 
cratic President, and a great servant of the 
people’s interest. 

Although F. D. R. brought us to a new 
level of activity, the Congress again began 
to backtrack. A proposal to extend the TVA 
principle to the Missouri Valley was ignored. 

We are now in @ new era of conservation 
policy. It began sometime in 1953. These 
are some of its manifestations: 


WILDLIFE REFUGES 


We are told by some officials of the present 
administration that fts record on creating 
wildlife refuges has been exemplary, espe- 
cially in comparison with the record of its 
predecessor. We are told, in fact, that the 

t administration has set aside 80,000 
additional acres for wildlife refuges and that 
its predecessor took £00,000 acres out of wild- 
life protection. 

The facts do not support the claim. In- 
spection reveals that®400,000 acres were re- 
linquished by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
but that each and every one of these 400,000 
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acres are now under the control of the 
National Park Service. Not one single acre 
was taken out of wildlife areas. 

The claim that 80,000 acres were added to 
wildlife refuges by the present administra- 
tion is also unsupported by the fatts. The 
real increase in Federal refuges amounts to 
only about 25,000 acres. The difference be- 
tween this figure and the 80,000 figure seems 
to be represented in the increase in the size 
of State wildlife refuges. 


ECHO PARK DAM 


Without touching the merits of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, it will be 
interesting for conservationists to note that 
as originally planned during the previous ad- 
ministration that project did not include a 
certain dam known as Echo Park. The proj- 
ect did include that dam when proposed by 
the present administration. 


TIMBERLANDS GIVEAWAY 


And let us not forget the bill introduced 
in the House by an Oregon Republican in 
1953. That was the great national forest 
robbery bill. If the bill had passed, any 
sustained-yield timber operator who had 
part of his lands requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment could have marched into national 
forests or wildlife refuges or national parks 
and take equivalent lands for timber cutting. 

You will remember that that bill was killed 
largely through the efforts of a freshman 
Montana Democrat and a great supporter of 
conservation measures, LEE METCALF. 

Mr. MertcatF is still serving in the House 
of Representatives, thanks to the good peo- 
ple of Montana; and the author of the bill 
has been retired, thanks to the good people 
of Oregon. 

GRAZING BILLS 


Then there were two bills introduced by 
the Republican chairmen of the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees in the 83d 
Congress. As introduced, those bills weuld 
have given sheep and cattle grazers certain 
property rights in national forest lands. 
Those bills were supported by the Agricul- 
ture and Interior Departments. 

As I recall, the committees made some 
amendments to those bills and broke the 
united front of conservation opposition to 
them. But everyone agrees that what they 
tried to do originally would have been a 
backward step in the protection of our na- 
tional-forest lands. 


AL SARENA 


All the blame for anticonservation 
measures cannot, of course, be laid to Con- 
gress. 

The Department of the Interior taught us 
that mining is not restricted to minerals like 
coal and iron and copper and gold. You 
can also mine vegetable products, such as, 
for example, timber. 

Back in 1951, a mining company named Al 
Sarena tried to get land patents in_ the 
Rogue River National Porest. In those days, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service said there was not enough 
mineral content in the ore samples Al 
Sarena produced to justify a mining opera- 
tion. My former boss, Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman, refused to give them 
the patents. 

But in 1954 Mr. Chapman was no longer 
around and the patents were issued. A con- 
gressional investigating committee discov- 
ered last year that up to that time Al 
Sarena had mined somewhere between 1 
million and 2 million board-feet of fir trees 
and pine trees, but not one cupful of mineral 
ore. 

These are the facts which show us the 
progress of our Nation’s conservation pro- 
grams. It is not an appealing picture. 

But enough of the past. Let us look to 
the future, for there lies the real chal- 
lenge. 

Today we have 170 million people living 
within the borders of the United States. 
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Forty-three years from now, in the year 
2000, when our children and our grand- 
children and our great-grandchildren will 
be living and working and playing, there will 
be, we are told, about 275 million persons 
in our country. That amounts to an in- 
crease of over 60 percent in the next 43 
years. 

We are using up our land area at a fast 
pace. We are crowding the plains and the 
wide open spaces. 

In the year 2000, where will 275 million 
Americans find the lands, the forests, and 
the streams in which to camp and hunt and 
fish and live with the restorative beauty 
of nature? 

With our increasing population, there will 
be others demanding land. Industrial ex- 
pansion will eat up huge chunks of land. 
Farming and grazing operations will expand. 

If we are to meet the challenge of our grow- 
ing population we shall have to plan now to 
reserve nature’s gifts for coming generations. 

Between 1953 and 1956 the Federal Gov- 
ernment added 517,000 acres to our national 
park system under authorizations by Con- 
gress. Unfortunately 405,500 of these acres, 
at Isle Royale National Park, were submerged 
lands in Lake Michigan and consequently 
subject to somewhat limited use. 

The present administration last year made 
a laudable proposal in its mission 66 pro- 
gram. It proposed to spend $786 million over 
the next 10 years to modernize, expand, and 
improve the national parks system. 

This is certainly a necessary and forward- 
looking program. The National Parks Serv- 
ice estimated that the number of visitors to 
our national parks would rise from about 54 
million last year to about 80 million in 1966. 

Unfortunately, the same administration 
asked only $11 million to start mission 66 in 
its first year. At this rate, we would be well 
into the 2list century before the planned 
work would be completed. This year, the sec- 
ond year of Mission 66, $20 million was re- 
quested in the budget for this purpose. At 
this rete, the program which they hope to 
complete in 1966 would not be completed 
until 1996. ) 

I’m sure it is clear to everyone here that 
greater efforts will have to be made by the 
people interested in conservation and the 
people interested in natural-resources policy 
generally if we are to meet the challenge 
posed by a growing nation. 

Conservationists have been concerned 
largely with the development of wildlife 
refuge, national parks, and national forests. 
They have not paid direct attention to co- 
operation with, for example, advocates of 
public power in attempting to get compre- 
hensive development which would include 
the goals of both groups. 

Let me remind you of the words of Gifford 
Pinchot on his thoughts while horseback 
riding in our own Rock Creek Park just 50 
years ago. He wrote: 

“The forest and its relation to streams and 
inland navigation, to water power and flood 
control; to the soil and its erosion; to coal 
and oil and other minerals; to fish and game; 
and many another possible use or waste of 
natural resources—these questions would 
not let (me) be. What had all these to do 
with forestry? And what had forestry to do 
with them? 

“Here were not isolated and separate prob- 
lems. * * * - 

“Suddenly the idea flashed through my 
head that there was a unity in this compli- 
cation—that the relation of one resource to 
another was not the end of the story. Here 
were no longer a lot of different, independent, 
and often antagonistic questions, each on its 
own separate litle island, as we had been in 
the habit of thinking. In place of them, 


here was one single question with many parts. 
Seen in this new light, all these separate 
questions fitted into and made up the one 
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great central problem of the use of the earth 
for the good of man.” 

Thus did Gifford Pinchot show us that all 
of us who are interested in our national re- 
sources and in the development of our land 
have a common, and not a competing, 
interest. 
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We rejected the despairing philosophy that 
prosperity must be based on a war boom 
We stopped the agony and slaughter in x,. 
rea and thereby freed a peacetime economy 
to produce the greatest prosperity in 4) 
history. 

We rejected the alien theory of nursemaig 
government, which claims that distant py. 
reaucrats know better how to run business 
and meet a payroll than businessmen. 

In sharp contrast, and often with the help 
of members of both parties in the Congress 
we created a climate favorable to privat. 
competitive enterprise and free labor, we re. 
moved straitjacket controls, we reduced Goy- 
ernment competition with private industry 
we checked fast-rising inflation, we kept 
Government’s hand off the scales in collective 
bargaining, we checked monopoly and helpeq 
small business by enforcing antitrust laws. 
we established new programs to promote 
world trade, we made the greatest tax cut 
in history, paid installments on the public 
debt, balanced the budget twice, and plan 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under ‘eo do it dgaln this thine.” Aula we are Snikine 


leave to extend my remarks, I includ 
an address by the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, before 
the Women’s National Republican Club 
in New York City last Saturday, March 9: 

We gather today in this, the first year of 
the second century of the Republican Party, 
proud of its accomplishments and deter- 
mined that our generation shall lay the 
foundation of another hundred years of dedi- 
cated service. 

At the start of a new Congress and a re- 
elected administration, it is a fitting time 
to take our bearings and chart our course. 
So let’s study some of the lessons of recent 
events and discuss frankly a few contro- 
versial topics which Al Smith used to cail 
hot potatoes. 

I shall try to do so without reflecting nar- 
row partisanship and by giving full credit 
to those Democrats in Congress and the 
Nation who believe in sound principles and 
support the President. 


THE NEW DEALISM CHARGE 


Now let’s tackle the first controversial “hot 
potato”—New Dealism. 

Right here I should like to say a word to 
those old friends we sometimes hear com- 
plaining that the Eisenhower program is 
“just like the New Deal.” 

Obviously, this just isn’t so, period. 

How short are some memories. How blind 
are some eyes. If the Eisenhower program 
really is a repeat performance of New 
Deal why, is it that old line New ers 
and a new crop of left-wingers are fighting 
that program tooth and nail? 

If it is a New Deal carbon copy, why did 
the Republican National Convention—repre- 
senting rock-ribbed Republicans from every 
State in the Union—endorse that program? 

This administration’s actions are different 
in spirit from the New Deal practices of its 
predecessors, who tried to pack the Supreme 
Court, seize the steel mills, and draft strikers 
into the Army. 

The record clearly proves the sharp con- 
trast between our middle-of-the-road ad- 
ministration and the New Deal, which fos- 
tered socialized medicine and socialized agri- 
culture, filled regulatory agencies with mem- 
bers hostile to private enterprise, tried to 
make electric power a Federal monopoly, 
used the tax system to change the social or- 
der—encouragec the squandering of tax 
funds, harrassed honest business, retarded 
the sound recovery of agriculture, set class 
against class, played politics with civil rights, 
treated spy hunts as red herrings and some 
of whose leaders even condoned corruption. 

-Let those who grumble that we are New 
Dealish point out in what way the following 
great popular a ments of the Eisen- 
hower administration are a second edition 
of the New Deal. 


progress with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The disposal of the Government's smelter 
in Texas, its synthetic fubber plants, ang 
the liquidation of the RFC and its former 
activities, plus the release of cash previously 
held for working capital for these programs, 
have resulted in a return to the United States 
Treasury of more than $1 billion. That's 
the kind of benefit the public receives when 
this administration gets government out of 
business— and I have cited only a part of 
this particular program. 

Yes, my friends, when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953, the New 
Deal went out and a new day dawned. 

A wave of confidence lifted this Nation 
to unprecedented heights of prosperity be- 
cause of his inspired leadership. 

That which this administration is doing 
today is a projection of the Republican 
record of the past 4 years and is in keeping 
with the 1956 Republican campaign promises, 

THE 1958 BUDGET 


Now, let’s tackle a second “hot potato”’— 
the budget. It provides for the expenditure 
of $71.8 billion between next July 1 and June 
30, 1958, to finance national security and 
other services. It was designed to carry out 
the Republican program of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

In order to present the whole truth about 
the budget, let us tell the public some of the 
facts which some critics fail to mention. 

It is a fact, based on the latest compara- 
tive figures, that while Federal expenditures 
went down 13.2 percent, State and _ local 
spending went up 22.8 percent. 

It is a fact that our population has grown 
more than 11 million in the last 4 years— 
that in the same period our gross national 
product rose more than $49 billion and that 
our national income increased $40 billion. 
Obviously the Federal Government must ex- 
pand some functions to keep pace with this 
tremendous growth. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that whereas in 
1953 the budget, measured against the gross 
national product, was 20 percent, it has now 
gone down to about 16 or 17 pement. 

It is a fact that the chief reason for the 
current size of the budget is national secu- 
rity—payment of former wars and spending 

‘to keep us out of future wars. The price o! 
security and peace is not cheap. 

This problem can be readily appreciated by 
showing where the budget dollar goes: 62.4 
percent of expenditures are earmarked di- 
rectly for national security, including de- 
fense and aid to our free nation partners 
27.7 percent are earmarked for interest 00 
the national debt, veterans’ benefits, agt!- 
cultural supports, and grants to States; 97 
percent are earmarked for all the rest of 
Government—executive, legislative, and )uU- 
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dicial—actually less than a dime. in every 
dollar appropriated. 

I repeat with grim emphasis that Ameri- 
cans, living under the awful shadow of the 
hydrogen bomb, must pay a lot of money to 
remain free and stay alive. 

A disturbing paradox of modern times is 
that while science, technology, and invention 
nave enriched modern civilian life, these in- 
novations also have increased the heavy bur- 
den of national defense. 

Every year it takes more money to buy the 
absolutely essential new weapons in the field 
of guided missiles, atomic forces, and other 
ultramodern war material. 

One example will suffice: 

The old B-29 bomber plane cost $693,000; 
our current B-52 bomber costs $8 million. 
Suppose @ necessary household expense 
jumped from $6.93 to $80, can you imagine 
what a problem that would create in a family 
pudget? Yet that is the comparative increase 
in just one type of modern airplane. 

If we are ever to escape from the increasing 
burden of military expense, we must con- 
centrate our utmost efforts in easing world 
tensions, in making friends among the na- 
tions, in spreading international good will, 
and in bringing a just and lasting peace to 
this war-cursed generation. 

I say—what I believe is the response of 
every woman at this gathering—that no man 
on earth is worKing harder and doing more 
to bring this era of peace than our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because the price of survival is so high, 
we dare not waste our substance. If we are 
to provide the private savings to produce 
the new plant and equipment that create 
jobs for the growing number of young people, 
we must doa better job in reducing the drain 
of taxes. 

I should like here to enlarge on my refer- 
ence to that portion of the budget—27.7 per- 
cent—which goes for interest, veterans’ bene- 
fits, agricultural supports, grants to States, 
etc. 
The almost insatiable demand of different 
groups and different people for new govern- 
ment services and the continued expansion 
of the old is one of the most difficult aspects 
of the budget problem. In turn, the tempta- 
tion on their Representatives in Congress to 
vote for money to be spent in their districts 
is almost irresistible. And, just so no one 
will think I’m trying to let the executive 
brench off too lightly, let me admit that in 
my opinion we in the executive branch can 
improve upon our record in this regard. 

If we ever are going to be able to tighten 
the tap. on public spending, all of us must 
throw our weight against the mounting pres- 
sure, year after year, to swell special favors, 
subsidies, pet projects, grants to States and 
pork-barrel expenditures. By all of us, I 
mean the executive branch, the Congress, 
and the public. . om 

Ask most anyone today if he favors reduc- 
ing the cost of government and the reply 
is “Yes.” Then suggest stopping some Fed- 
eral service which he wants and the reply is 
a loud “No.” We'll not get very far in 
reversing the trend in Government spending 
if everyone says, “Cut the other fellow’s 
benefit, but don’t touch mine.” 

If every section, every segment, every 
pressure group succeeds in grabbing more 
and more, the future economy could crumple 
under the increasing weight of taxes. But 
if, on the other hand, the aroused people of 
the United States rise up and demand greater 
economy in Federal, as well as local and 
State appropriations, then they will get 
greater economy. 

Let me ask every woman in this room to 
Teflect a minute: Are you a member of any 
group which is pressing for projects that will 
expand the Federal budget? Is your hus- 
band? If you are, consider well whether 
your activity in this respect is right or wrong. 
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MEETING MODERN NEEDS 


Still another “live wire” subject is meeting 
modern needs. 

Complicated life in an urban industrial 
society and the rapid progress of science 
create many serious problems—undreamed 
of a few years back—which must be solved 
soon or we and the coming generation could 
face stagnation in our economy and other 
critical conditions. 

Progress in an electronic-atomic age is one 
of the corner stones of the Eisenhower Re- 
publican program. 

To meet modern needs, programs have been 
designed for highways, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, water resources, power de- 
velopment, St. Lawrence seaway, flood con- 
trol, soil bank, widened opportunities for 
small business, a transport policy aimed at 
cheaper .transportation and a 4-year emer- 
gency program of Federal cooperation with 
States in overcoming the critical shortage 
of schoolrooms. 

Although there may be some differences of 
opinion about some of these items, they are 
aimed at helping to create valuable private 
and public assets and at meeting the require- 
ments of a growing population and a growing 
economy. 

For example, in my own Department is 
lodged the duty of protecting the safety of 
those who fly—now and in the jet age. 

Already the highways of the sky face con- 
gestion. The situation is being handled now. 
But it could grow more dangerous in the 
years ahead as slow-moving vertical-flight 
helicopter cross the slanted path of com- 
mercial and military pets, traveling at 
breathless speed. 

If we do not get ready now to safeguard 
the airways of the future, the toll of tomor- 
row’s crackups and collisions could he 
appalling. 

To forestall such a hazard, the President 
appointed Edward P. Curtis, an outstanding 
expert, to recommend a long-range solution. 
In the interim the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Commerce Department is 
embarked on the greatest air safety program 
in history and is providing air navigational 
aids such as radars, electronic devices and 
other safe air traffic conrtols. But this is 
costing money—nearly three times the bill 
in 1953. 

One of the great current and future needs 
which we are trying to meet at the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is modern highways. Had public de- 
mands not been neglected so long, we might 
not have had such traffic bottlenecks and 
road accident slaughter as now. 

Although the President’s- highway pro- 
gram is by far the greatest public works pro- 
gram in all history, its cost does not appear 
in the budget. Instead of passing along 
debts for our children to carry we have un- 
dertaken—thanks to sound legislation—the 
first major project of its kind that is en- 
tirely self-liquidating. Pay-as-you-build 
taxes on the gasoline and oils of highway 
users are footing the bill. Not a mile of 
road is laid until the money to pay for it 


-is in the Treasury. 


MODERN REPUBLICANISM 

In conclusion, let us size up modern Re- 
publicanism—about which there is so much 
interesting talk today. 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brand new, dreamed up recently—as some 
folks think—by maverick stargazers. It is 
as old as the principles of the first success- 
ful Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, im its finest hours, 
has been concerned with human freedom 
and human welfare. In fact, it was born 
to fight for freedom—and still does. 

The Republican record of a century clear- 
ly proves that all through our history our 
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party has provided sound government serv- 
ices to foster the well-being of farmers, 
workers, businessmen, children, and others, 
and to meet future national needs. 

The Lincolm administration founded the 
Department of Agriculture and initiated the 
first Homestead Act, which gave land to 
farm families who would work it. Republi- 
cans passed the Sherman Antitrust Act 
to protect small business against monopoly. 
To ‘insure workers’ rights Republicans 
started the Bureau of Labor which later be- 
came the Department of Labor. Republi- 
cans established the merit system through 
the Civil Service Act of 1883. 

Republicans proteced family health 
through the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act. 
Republicans in 1912 established the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau after the passage of child 
labor laws in many Republican States. 

The Panama Canal was built to meet fu- 
ture needs. Under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, programs also were launched to 
conserve the Nation’s forests, minerals, and 
water resources. One of the conservation 
measurees to preserve water and timber re- 
sources was the Weeks’ Act of 1911—intro- 
duced in Congress by my father, when he 
was a Representative. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was established; the Federal land 
banks were strengthened: a new system of 
agricultural credit banks was organied and 
the Home Loan Bank System was created 
to assist individual farm and individual 
home owners. These latter protections 
against adversity were initiated in the ad- 
ministration of your honored guest, that 
life-long humanitarian—President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Republican policies today are the expres- 
sion of our party’s great century-old prin- 
ciples, dressed in the clothing of this current 
age. 

So we are in keeping with a century of 
Republican accomplishments for the Amer- 
ican people; when Republicans insist that 
Government must have a heart as well as a 
head. 

We also are in harmony with our 1956 
platform, in step with our Republican Presi- 
dent and in line with the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens, when we sup- 
port programs reflecting a hard head, a warm 
heart, and a far-seeing eye. 

Let us go home with renewed faith that 
Republican policies are helping to encour- 
age a healthy and growing economy with 
prosperity widely shared and are helping to 
advance peace, justice, and freedom. Let 
us, by our attitude on public issues, prove 
worthy of the trust the American people 
have placed in our party and in our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 





Such a Man Is Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a sure 
sign of a man’s greatness is the respect 
and adniiration in which he is held, not 
in any single area or region, but in all 
parts of the country and from people in 
many walks of life. Our beloved Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Texas, is such a 
man—admired and respected by all 
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Americans, be they from North or South, 
East or West, rich or poor, great or small. 

Back in Minnesota’s northeastern 
Eighth District the name Sam RaysBuRN 
symbolizes the progress made by the peo- 
ple of the area since the terrible days of 
the depression. They know of his role in 
“making that progress possible. As a 
young lad, working my way through 
school in the depression days I knew of 
this man from Texas. So did my unem- 
ployed father and thousands of other 
iron-ore miners like him. And during 
the war years we knew we had a dedi- 
cated, able, responsible, and thoughtful 
leader guiding the Congress through 
those perilous times. 

There is no question but that the 
warmth, understanding and deep con- 
cern which he had for all the people was 
felt clearly by the people of Minnesota’s 
Eighth District. They felt that, al- 
though they had never seen him or met 
him. They felt they knew him because 
they knew he understood and was aware 
of their own day-to-day problems. In 
their hearts there has been deeply in- 
scribed the high esteem and deep affec- 
tion in which he has been held by so 
many for so long. 

And I share those feelings deeply, my- 
self. From the time I first came to the 
House 10 years ago Sam Raysurn has 
been a constant source of leadership and 
inspiration to me. Although an ex- 
tremely busy man himself he was never 
too busy to listen to the problems of 
others at any time and to give to others 
not only guidance and sound advice but 
personal assistance at every opportunity. 

Indicative of the high esteem in which 
the people of the Eighth District of Min- 
nesota hold Sam Raysurn, is an edi- 
torial from the Chisholm Free Press, 
written by Miss Veda F. Ponikvar, editor 
and publisher, who has recently won na- 
tional honors for her excellent editorial 
writing. The editorial is as follows: 

SucH a Man Is Sam RaAYBURN 

Forty-five years ago, a young man by the 
name of Sam Raysurn, from Texas, was 
elected to Congress. : 

It was the year of 1912. America was 
standing on the threshold of a brilliant star. 
The frontiers were daily moving westward, 
but the steel mills and the molten metal were 
on Gary’s doorstep, and Chicago had not yet 
begun to enjoy the position of the trade 
winds and the web of railroads. People were 
working 15 and 16 hours a day, and 7 days a 
week. 

Imbued with ideals, and with challenge 
coursing through his veins, Sam RaYBURN 
began his career of statesmanship, little 
realizing then that he was destined to be- 
comme a leader and philosopher for thou- 
sands—amillions of little folks who would one 
day come to look upon him as the “father of 
the Congress.” 

International policy was a problem then, 
as it is today, and with measured astuteness 
and a courage that inspired the strong and 
strengthened the weak, Sam RAayBURN 
studied, mgde his decisions, and never fal- 
tered. He understood the delicate positions 
of the little nations; and long before many 
of his colleagues, this deep thinker and keen 
analyst predicted the road of the aggressor 
and dictatorial powers. Blessed with hu- 
mility, patience and justice, this man of gov- 
ernment began to assume roles of leadership. 
Men of both political parties began to seek 
his counsel. He was stern and firm; yet just 
and understanding. 
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As America groped its way through the 
Pirst World War, and suddenly found itself 
in the frivolous, spending twenties, the peo- 
ple of Texas kept returning their favorite son 
to Congress. His mannerisms and genteel- 
ness were infectious, and white or black, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, Republican or 
Democrat, everyone loved SaM RaAYBURN, 
And when the bubble burst, and the bread- 
lines became heavy, Sam RAYBURN, who came 
from a State that knew wealth as well as 
poverty, became a close adviser, and a man 
of powerful legislation that brought new 
hope to men and women everywhere. 

And just when it appeared that this man 
of letters and true statesmanship could 
perhaps enjoy the fruits of a solidified and 
expanding era, he was called upon again to 
come forth and help steer the ship of state 
_through some of the darkest hours of a global 
war. The years of strain and responsibility 
would have overburdened many another 
man, but not Sam Raysurn. With willing- 
ness, he accepted the new and many duties. 
His greatness radiated around him, and men 
of all political faiths were astounded at the 
energy and magnanimity of this man. At 
his door, the rich and the poor, the known 
and the unknown found a new kind of en- 
ergy, and faith in government. And men 
elected to Congress have found it wise and 
expedient to have the stalwart Texan as the 
Speaker of the House for over 15 years. He 
is rich in friendships; revered in his counsel; 
respected for his fine mind. 

In a world weighted with intrigue and cal- 
lousness, men like SAM RAYBURN stand apart 
like a pendulum. The scale of balances that 
brings justice and fair play into its proper 
perspective. 

Colton once said that in life we shall find 
many men that are great, and some men that 
are good, but very few men that are both 
great and good. 

We are fortunate ‘to have in our genera- 
tion a man that is both great and good. 
Such a man is Sam RAYBURN, 





Resolutions for Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a recitation of the 
resolutions adopted on February 17, 1957 
at a mass meeting of Lithuanians, held 
at the Lithuanian Naturalization Club 
Hall, in Worcester, Mass.: — 

At a mass meeting held by Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lithuanian Aid Association, on February 17, 
1957, at the Lithuanian Naturalization Club 
Hall, in said Worcester, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the 16th day of February 1957, 
marks the 39th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of Lithuania as a free and independent, 
Republic, and her demonstration, to the world 
of her ability of self-democratic form of gov- 
ernment and progress; 

“Whereas the unlawful, ‘by brutal force of 
arms’ occupation of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania by Russia,. and the commitment of 
atrocities against her people, the destruction 
of her institutions, and her democratic form 
of government, are continued, by Russia at 
the present day; 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has consistent- 
ly and unilaterally violated all of the pacts 
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and declarations solemnly underwritten by 
the Soviet Union, viz.: ‘Peace and nonaggres. 
sion pacts with the Baltic States’ the ‘4;. 
lantic Charter,’ ‘Four Freedoms,’ ‘United na. 
tions Charter,’ “Yalta Declaration,’ and th. 
‘Potsdam Agreement;’ 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., do most vigorously con. 
demn and protest against Russia's such yn. 
lawful ‘brutal force of arms’ occupation oy 
the Republic of Lithuania, and the commit. 
ment of atrocities against her people, the 
destruction of her institutions and her dem. 
ocratic form of government, the violation of 
pacts and peace treaties; 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of saiq 
Worcester, do hereby petition the Govern. 
ment of the United States of America to re. 
pudiate and terminate all pacts, concludeq 
without consent or knowledge of the Con. 
gress of the United States at Teheran, Ya)ta 
and Potsdam, already unilaterally voided by 
Russia, and to reassert the principle of the 
‘Atlantic Charter’ by demanding that 4) 
‘Russian military forces, government, anq 
agents, be forthwith evacuated from Lithy- 
ania and all other countries now behind the 
Iron Curtain’ and that Lithuania and her 
people be liberated and be restored as a free 
and independent Republic among the nations 
of the world according to the principles 
enunciated in the ‘Atlantic Charter’; 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States of America, the Secretary of State, the 
Senators and Congressmen of the United 
States from Massachuetts, and to the press, 

“MICHAEL J. ZEMAITANTIS, 
“Chairman, 
“JOHN P. PALUBECKAS, 
“Secretary. 
“DANIEL M. LETTIC, 
“Commander, Lithuanian War Vets 
Organization, Inc.” 





A Bill To Promote Uniform Accounting, 
Auditing, and Cataloging in the Depart. 
ment of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 ; 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
which I believe will promote a saving of 
the taxpayers’ money in the Defense De- 
partment. ‘This bill will provide for an- 
other department in the Department of 
Defense charged with supplying 4 
branches of the Armed Forces with com- 
mon-use items. It will eliminate the 
many and various pipelines of supplies 
going in different and often in opposite 
directions to the various branches of the 
defense services. 

I believe this bill would save our tax- 
payers money in promoting uniform ac- 
counting, auditing, and cataloging of all 
common-use items. This bill has the 
backing of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report and is designed in the 
interest of a sound economy and better 
fiscal practices. 

This Congress can do something to cut 
this proposed budget. This is a step in 
that direction. I believe some saving 
can be accomplished even in the Defense 
Department. This would be a good be- 
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. It was widely argued at the 
time the Unification Act was passed in 
1947 that unification would promote a 
great saving of money. That saving has 
not been forthcoming and it is time for 
the Congress to implement the Unifica- 
tion Act with a bill of this nature. 





The Heart of the Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,.March*11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the set- 
tlement of the Arab refugee problem is 
of utmost importance if we are to have 
lasting peace in the Middle East. In this 
connection, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 8, 1957: 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


When the last of the Israeli troops pulled 
out of the Gaza strip yesterday and the 
United Nations emergency force moved in one 
problerg was solved. But other problems re- 
mained. One is what is to become of the 
Arab refugees? ‘There were about 216,000 
of these in the Gaza strip when the Israelis 
came in last November. There are at least 
that many now, plus perhaps 60,000 who are 
not technically refugees but who do need 
help from the United Nations. In Jordan 
there are more than 500,000 refugees, of 
whom nearly 80 percent are receiving ra- 
tions. In Lebanon there are over 100,000, 
most of whom require help. In Syria there 
are nearly 90,000. 

These refugees are in more senses than one 
the heart of the matter. Most of them have 
subsisted about 8 years on food and other 
necessities provided by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. Last year this 
agency was able to spend at the rate of about 
$27 a year for each refugee on its rolls. This 
pitiful sum provided a daily ration of about 
1,600 calories, or about half what the average 
American receives, plus some shelter, some 
clothing, some medical care, some education. 
The achievements measured against the re- 
sources have been remarkable. 

The UNRWA has never had enough money. 
This is the report that Director Henry R. 
Labouisse had to make last year and the year 
before that. It is a report that he had to 
amplify at the end of 1956 because the flurry 
of war in the Middle East and the occupa- 
tion of the Gaza strip by the Israeli Army 
had added to the difficulties and to the cost 
of administration. Since the money avail- 
able was limited, some of the extra funds 
spent in the Gaza strip were at least indi- 
rectly diverted from Jordan, Syria, and Leb- 
anon, which had not been invaded. 

The result was that resources that were 
inadequate last summer are now desperately 
depleted. UNRWA has been obliged to use 
for immediate needs capital funds that had 
been intended for rehabilitation. If the 
United States uces about $8,750,000, 
which it has promised for the period ending 
next June 30, UNRWA can run that long on 
its present restricted program. If it did not 
get this money or the equivalent it would 
have to shut up shop at the end of the 
present month. 

This will surely not be allowed to happen. 
The Government at Washington is author- 
ized by the resolution that has now passed 
both the Senate and the House to spend up 
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to $200 million during the balance of this 
fiscal year for economic and military assist- 
ance in the Middle East. What is here con- 
templated is the beginning of a long-range 
program, not hand-to-mouth relief. Some of 
it, this year and in years to come, should go 
to help the displaced Arabs. It is physically 
impossible for many of these unfortunates to 
return to Palestine. Yet they must be re- 
settled somewhere, as an essential requisite 
to peace in the Middle East. 

But this will require a considerable in- 
vestment of capital. Director Labouisse has 
estimated that the proposed Yarmuk-Jordan 
development could support 224,000 workers 
and their families—but at a capital cost of 
nearly $162 million. A large-scale develop- 
ment in the Sinai desert would aid many 
thousands of refugees if arrangements could 
be made with Egypt to get the necessary 
water. There are scores of smaller projects: 
Little factories in the Gaza strip and in Jor- 
dan, small dgricultural projects, a few home 
industries such as weaving. But the total 
that these retail projects can achieve is not 
great compared with the massive and in- 
creasing need. 

The Israeli Foreign Minister, Mrs. Golda 
Meir, ended her speech to the general as- 
sembly last Friday with this sentence: 
“There is no limit to what we are prepared to 
contribute, so that all of us, together, can 
live to see a day of happiness for our peoples 
and see again from that region a great con- 
tribution to peace and happiness for all 
humanity.” 

There can be such an outcome if the Arab 
refugees are treated as human beings and 
not as counters in a political game. Will 
Israel stand by this lofty principle? Will the 
Arab states accept it? Will America, in the 
interests of peace, throw her own economic 
and sympathetic weight behind it? 





Middle East Economic and Military 
Cooperation 





SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to House Joint Res- 
olution 117, as it now stands before this 
House. Five weeks ago, I voted against 
the original version of the resolution, but 
I then expressed the hope that it would 
be so amended that I could vote for it 
upon its return to the House. If mere 
partisanship were the basis of opposition 
to this resolution, I could not oppose it. 
Nor will I vote on a proposition of this 
sort simply to prove that the Nation is 
unified. Unity is of little value if it is 
unity behind the wrong principle. 

This appearance of unity is a very 
dubious one. As I have listened to the 
arguments on the floor this afternoon, I 
am struck by one thing. -Members on 
both sides of the aisle have spoken of the 
resolution in terms of the President’s 
backing of it. They have spoken to the 
effect that the amendments made else- 
where, while they have weakened the res- 
olution, still leave it palatable. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] suggested 
that we might have to gulp, but gulping 
was only a minor discomfort in the per- 
formance of our duty. Other members 
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have suggested that the amended resolu- 
tion is better than the original, but not 
much better. But one thing I have 
waited in vain to hear. Neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats, neither isolation- 
ists nor internationalists, from the East, 
the West, the South, the North, from no 
section of the House have I heard the 
suggestion that the resolution was a good 
one. 

I cannot vote for a resolution which 
find no defense in itself. I would like to 
take a little time to examine the resolu- 
tion itself, to compare the resolution of 5 
weeks ago with the instrument before 
the House today. At that time, Members 
objected because we had only 1 day to 
debate a resolution with 5 sections and 
2 provisos. Today we are asked to pass 
upon a totally different resolution, with 
6 sections, and 4 provisos, and we are 
allotted 1 hour in which to do this. Five 
weeks ago I protested the gag rule. To- 
day, the rule is even less defensible. I 
am, as are other Members, grateful that 
the other House was able to spend con- 
siderable time in discussion of this res- 
olution. 

The resolution we have before us to- 
day differs from the resolution of 5 weeks 
ago in several significant respects. First, 
we find that the House language pur- 
porting to authorize the President to em- 
ploy armed forces has been changed in 
an attempt to comply with the consti- 
tutional objections many of us raised in 
the Chamber on January 30. The at- 
tempt to do this in the other House has 
vindicated that attempt, although better 
students of constitutional law than I have 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
resolution, even as amended. At the end 
of section 2 of both the original resolu- 
tion and the amended resolution there 
stands a proviso. In the original docu- 
ment, the Congress recognized quite spe- 
cifically the obligations we have assumed, 
and to which we have made obeisance, 
under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. The original resolution pro- 
vided that when the United States used 
force, such use would be reported to the 
Security Council, and would in no way 
affect the responsibility of the Security 
Council to take such action as it deemed 
necessary to preserve international peace 
and security. In other words, the origi- 
nal resolution recognized the paramount 
role of the United Nations in the preser- 
vation of peace in the Middle East as 
elsewhere. The resolution as amended 
waters this proviso down to the point of 
complete meaninglessness. It provides 
that we will employ our forées, if we do, 
in consonance with our treaty obligations 
and the Constitution. In tHe hearings 
before the House committee, the Secre- 
tary of State said that our treaty obli- 
gations included our obligations under 
the charter. So perhaps the two state- 
ments are identical in meaning. If so, 
why are we reluctant to say so? Why 
do we remove from the resolution one 
of the few passages which indicates to 
the world that we are not deserting our 
professed devotion to U.N. principles and 
procedures? If there is a difference be- 
tween the two statements, if the amend- 
ed resolution means that we do not in- 
tend to honor our charter obligations, 
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then the administration’s professed sat- 
isfaction with the amended draft is in- 
deed ominous, and I certainly cannot 
vote for it. 

As to the other body’s insistence that 
the actions be carried out in consonance 
with the Constitution, I would assume 
that any President would carry out his 
own responsibilities in accord with the 
Constitution. The administration of 
this program will be the President’s re- 
sponsibility, and his oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution is adequate safe- 
guard. It is presumptous of the Con- 
gress to write such a provision into the 
law. 

There are differences between the two 
versions in respect to the expenditure of 
money for military assistance and par- 
ticularly for economic aid. It is evident 
that the resolution before the House to- 
day is less flexible, less hospitable to 
economic aid, and certainly less reassur- 
ing to the world that the United States 
has other approaches to insecurity than 
the military one. The resolution in this 
respect is a poorer one than when it left 
this House, and I cannot support it for 
that reason. 

I am amazed by the fact that 2 weeks’ 
debate elsewhere on this resolution re- 
sulted in tightening the restrictions on 
economic aid and military spending, but 
left the incredibly broad statement on the 
use of troops unchanged in its substan- 
tive effect.. Is the Government of the 
United States more careful of its money 
than of its citizens’ blood? 

However, Mr. Speaker, all these obser- 
vations about the resolution are unim- 
portant by comparison to the one major 
weakness which this resolution shares 
with the draft that this House approved 
5 weeks ago. In both cases, the resolu- 
tion is simply soothing sirup. That 
there is a critical situation in the Mid- 
dle East no one denies. That it calls 
for a forthright policy on the part of the 
free world, and particularly on the part 
of the United States, is a self-evident 
statement. But we are told by other 
Members that this resolution embodies 
such a policy. Whatis it? As I read the 
resolution—and this objection applies to 
both versions—the United States simply 
announces that under unspecified con- 
ditions, which occur in an undefined part 
of the world, it will do some undescribed 
something—maybe. Compared to this 
resolution, a firm declaration of opposi- 
tion to sin is a model of detail and 
clarity. 

The resolution will not bring us 1 
millimeter closer to the solution of the 
basic problem of the Middle East—the 
bringing @bout of a modus vivendi be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
The supplying of arms to the nations of 
the area, in fact, should be approxi- 
mately as effective in stopping impending 
war as the pouring of gasoline on hot 
coals would be in the stopping of fires. 

The danger of. this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is that its passage may be used 
as a solution in itself. Having set forth 
our slogan, we still have no policy in the 
Middle East, and this resolution will not 
create a policy—good or bad. Resolu- 
tions embodying empty slogans are no 
substitute for a real policy under any 
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circumstances. Under circumstances in 
which we stand near the cataclysmic 
opening second of the third and last 
world war, such resolution is a shameful 
evasion of our duty and our Nation’s re- 
sponsibility in the world. 





Should the United States Ratify Inter- 
national Conventions To Promote Jus- 
tice for the Individual? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include my remarks before the Con- 
ference of National Organizations called 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations on Major Issues Before 
the United Nations: United States Re- 
sponsibility, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1957: 

It is good for the American Association for 
the United Nations to be sponsoring today’s 
meeting at the Mayflower. I hgpe that there 
will come of your deliberations a modern 
Mayflower compact, resolving that now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the U.N. 

Not that it is necessary, in order to save 
the U. N., that we kill it with kindness. 
Though I count myself a stanch supporter 
of the U. N., I have been much disturbed 
recently at our indiscriminating use of the 
U. N. without taking the trouble to think 
through the policy which we hope the U. N. 
will adopt. It is not enough, when a tough 
problem comes along to escape the respon- 
sibility for formulating a just position by 
saying “Let’s refer it to the U. N.” To use 
the U. N. as.a vehicle for escapism, as we 
did in Hungary, merely places great strains 
upon the U. N., and gives nourishment to 
its critics, without helping much to solve 
the problem. When the Gadarene swine 
are grunting toward the abyss, it is some- 
times wiser to attempt to guide them 
away from it rather than join in the proces- 
sion. When we use the U. N.—and we should 
use it more often—we must do so purpose- 
fully, in an effort to find a solution that is 
just, and to persuade other ‘nations of its 
justice. 

Nowhere is this principle of joining in, 
and showing our best side when we do it, 
more important than in the field of inter- 
national conventions to promote justice for 
the individual. 

The fundamental philosophy of the U. N., 
embodied in its charter, is that a country’s 
domestic policies, as they affect the rights 
of individuals, influence its foreign policies 
and, therefore, the prospects for world 
peace. 

‘ Who today would deny that the internal 
policies of Nazi Germany—its degrading the 
human rights of large groups and classes in 
its population, its vulgar racism, its destruc- 
tion of civil liberties—determined its for- 
eign policy and left in its wake all over the 
world a heritage of poverty, misery, dislo- 
cation, and death? Who today would deny 
that the domestic philosophy of the Soviet 
Union has a bearing on the turmoil in the 
Middle East, on the need of our own country 
and our allies to expend on armaments re- 
sources. which could better be devoted to 
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raising standards of living throughout the 
world? , 

Who would deny, for that matter, tha; 
the inherent kindliness and decency any 
generosity and love of freedom of our oy; 
people, as reflected in our civil institutions 
are the best hope of a forward-looking 
American foreign policy? 

My point—that what a nation does wit, 
its own men and women affects what be. 
comes of mankind—is a central theme of th. 
U. N. Charter. The charter recognizes tha; 
the existence of a peaceful and stable world 
depends upon the development of highe, 
standards of living and of human rign;, 
within the domestic spheres of nations. Jp 
article 55 of the charter, the United Nations 
sets forth its undertaking to promote higy. 
er standards of living and “universal te. 
-— for, and observance of, human richts 
a fundamenta} freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re. 
ligion.” And the purpose? To create “con. 
ditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly re. 
lations among nations. * * *” , 

The statesmen, including our own, who 
participated in the drafting of the Uniteq 
Nations Charter stressed that again anq 
again. Even today it is constantly on the 
lips of those who represent their govern. 
ments on U. N. bodies. 

This, then, is the proposition—that a de. 
cent respect for human rights, in the only 
place where a human being can live today— 
the nation-state—is a precondition of world 
peace. 

If this proposition is valid, doesn’t it fo). 
low that the best interests of the Unite 
States are served when we encourage and 
participate in U. N. efforts to safeguard 
human rights throughout the world? 

For a time, we seemed to follow this pol- 
icy. It was a proud moment for most Amer- 
ican when the Humans Rights Commission 
was appointed, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as its first Chairman. Shortly afterward 
the Commission went to work on an interna- 
tional declaration of human rights. 

This declaration was adopted unanimously 
in 1948. It has had a wide international 
effect. Although not a treaty, it has be- 
come a source of law. Constitutions of new 
governments incorporate some of its prin- 
ciples. Court decisions cite its standards 
Resolutions of the General Assembly quote 
from it. 

But if these human rights are to have 
meaning, they must be embedded into the 
organic law of member nations. This can 
be done most effectively by treaty or con- 
vention commitment. Until 1953, our Gov- 
ernment’s position was just that. The need 
to translate the U. N. declaration on human 
rights into action by covenant was movingly 
expressed by an American statesman in an 
address before the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in September 1948. He 
said: A 
“I hope and believe this Assembly vill 
endorse this declaration (on human rights). 
But we must not stop there. We must go 
on with the drafting of a covenant which 
will seek to translate human rights into law 
It does not minimize the importance of our 
own Declaration of Independence to recog- 
nize that the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights were required to establish the body 
of law necessary to achieve practical results. 
So with the declaration before the Assembly 
It is an important proclamation of princi- 
ples and should be approved. But that ap- 
proval is only a step toward fulfilling the 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, and 
the pledge to practice tolerance that is con- 
tained in the preamble to the United Na 
tions Charter.” 

Now, the man who made this admirsble 
statement of good intentions was none other 
than Mr. John Foster Dulles. But, alas, Sec- 
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retary of State Dulles had been in office but 
a couple of months, in April 1953, when he 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
was considering @ proposed constitutional 
amendment to limit the treaty power, that 
the administration does not “look upon a 
treaty as the means which we would now 
celect as the proper and most effective way 
to spread throughout the world the goals of 
human rights * * *.” He called, instead, 
for a new approach which would emphasize 
education. In other words, we wouldn’t try 

an international law against geno- 
cide and human slavery. Instead, we would 
educate the mass murderers and slave trad- 
ers. And what do you suppose is the name 
devised by the State Department for this 
decision to do nothing? Why, they call it 
the United States action program. Who 
says John Foster Dulles doesn’t have 4 sense 
of humor? 

Now, I have no quarrel with Secretary 
pulles when he says that education plays an 
important role in the effort to create higher 
standards of human rights in the world. 
With the governor of that anonymous south- 
ern State, I believe that “Education is a 
wonderful thing. It ought to be taugh in 
the schools.” But I refuse to believe that 
education by itself can be an adequate sub- 
stitute for more positive action to advance 
human rights internationally. 

Let me be perfectly clear. Of course, I 
don’t think that the United States should 
automatically ratify every international 
treaty or convention proposed for the prote¢- 
tion of human rights. Every tub must stand 
on its own bottom. The Senate should scru- 
tinize every such treaty with the greatest 
care before ratifying it. I fully recognize 
that there exist wide disparities in the world 
in the concept of human rights, and in the 
meanings attributed to commonly used 
terms, such as democracy, liberty, equality, 
discrimination. I also acknowledge that in- 
ternational treaties in the field of human 
rights raise intricate legal and constitutional 
issues, such as the problem of Federal as 
against unitary states, and the very basic 
question of the division of authority and 
jurisdiction as between the international 
community and national states. 

But to counsel prudence is surely not to 
say that we must boycott the proposed inter- 
national agreements, as we are now doing. 
It is surely not to say that we must take 
down the flag of American leadership in 
human rights. 

Let’s look at some of the treaties which 
our Government has decided cannot even 
be submitted to the United States Senate 
for scrutiny and decision. 

Take the convention against genocide, 
ratified by more than 40 members of the 
United Nations. They are not afraid of out- 
lawing such a hideous crime. But this 
country, which denounced Hitler’s crime of 
genocide as much as any country, now will 
not ratify a convention to outlaw the crime. 
The irony is that some Members of the 
Congress who oppose ratifying the genocide 
convention have demanded that Russia be 
cited for the crime of genocide. It isn’t 
enough to say that of course we will not 
commit such a crime. The point is, are we 
willing to put our force behind international 
law against the crime? 

Or take the convention to protect the 
status of women. Américan women have 
political and economic equality. They may 
vote. They may hold property in their own 
hames. They have won almost complete 
emancipation. The women of a great part 
of the world do not enjoy these standards. 
They want the same political and economic 
equality that American women enjoy. They 
look to the women of this country for lead- 
ership. Think of the shock when they 
learn that this country will not even sub- 
mit to its Senate for ratification these agree- 
ments to grant other women the standards 
that our women have attained. 
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Or take the question of slavery. The 
League of Nations had an antislavery con- 
vention. Recently the United Nations 
wished to produce anther antislavery con- 
vention that could deal with new forms of 
slavery which have become altogether too 
evident. But here again, the United States 
could not go along, either in helping draft 
the convention or in ratifying it. Can any- 
one possibly believe that the ratification of 
an antislavery convention, with obligations 
that would be binding upon our Govern- 
ment and the States, could inflict hardship 
upon anyone in this country? Slavery has 
disappeared from thé American scene. But 
it exists in a very considerable part of the 
world. There are 600,000 slaves in the Arab 
countries alone. An international agree- 
ment to outlaw the slave trade would be 
respected by a great part of the civilized 
world. Primitive peoples taking their place 
in the life of the United Nations want to 
live up to its standards. Some will defy 
it, but in the long run, the force of world 
opinion in favor of standards incorporated 
in international agreements would secure 
the gradual elimination of slavery. 

How ironic it is that our Government 
should decline to soil its fingers with treaties 
which deal with subjects on which our own 
standards are among the highest in the 
world. What nonsense it is to oppose a 
treaty outlawing slavery, for examnle, and 
thus deprive us of a basis for attacking the 
Soviet system of forced labor by political 
prisoners. 

Why are we being such Nervous Nellies 
about this? Is it because we fear that by 
signing an international treaty we will be 
compelled to lower our own constitutional 
guaranties of human rights? If so, we are 
wrestling with a phantom.. For the pur- 
pose of these human rights treaties is to set 
minimum standards. Certainly in such 
matters as slavery, genocide, and the rights 
of women, our own standards are far above 
these minimums. 

But what of the armument that by be- 
coming parties to such a treaty, we expose 
our judicial decisions and administrative 
acts to international review? ‘The short an- 
swer is simply this: If as Americans we up- 
hold the rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion and our laws, the occasion will never 
arise when the world community will have 
cause to question our decisions and acts. 

Today, the melancholy fact is that the 
United States stands almost alone in op- 
posing in principle treaties relating to hu- 
man rights. Do we want, by default, to 
leave the initiative for human progress in 
the hands of the false friends of human 
rights? 

It is time that we give up being afraid. 
Other nations are not. Why should we be? 
It is time for us to resume a position of lead- 
ership in the United Nations’ struggle for 
human rights; to suggest international con- 
ventions when they are practicable; to take 
the lead in their drafting and their 
ratification. 

Men are born free, but in a great part of 
the world they are still in chains. I want the 
United States to take the lead in the libera- 
tion. 





Asinine Position 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I recently addressed the House 
on the subject of our unjust transporta- 
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tion tax and its serious effect on the in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest. The 
Daily Journal of Commerce, of Seattle, 
Wash., editorialized on this same sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it included at this point in the 
RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Daily Journal of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash., March 1, 1957] 


ASININE POsITION 


The excise taxes on transportation, which 
now amount to 10 percent on passengers and 
3 percent on freight, are among the most in- 
excusable of all taxes. These levies were 
imposed during the last war to discourage 
unnecessary travel and shipping. The idea 
was that they would naturally end with the 
war. But they are still in effect. By con- 
trast, similar taxes during World War I were 
repealed shortly after that conflict ended. 
During World War II, Canada had a trans- 
portation tax but repealed it 9 years ago. 

Commenting on the excise taxes on trans- 
portation, the Denver Post says: 


“At a time when transportation facilities 
are adequate and their use should be en- 
couraged to reduce congestion on public 
highways the Government is in the asinine 
position of discouraging this by penalizing 
those who do patronize the railroads, air- 
lines, and bus lines * * * A vicious feature 
of these Federal transportation taxes is the 
way they build up. The rates remain the 
same but they are a fixed percentage of the 
passenger fare or freight rate and every time 
these are increased the cost of the tax goes 
up. The freight tax is a multiple tax, levied 
and collected several times on the same 
article, in that it applies to raw materials as 
well as finished products.” 

It should be remembered that this is not a 
tax on the carriers concerned. It is a tax 
on the user—on every person who travels or 
uses freight service. So it affects everyone, 
directly or indirectly, and injures the trans- 
portation industry of the Nation. 





Georgia-Made Products Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Georgia, and the people of 
Georgia, have played an essential and 
important part in the establishment and 
development of this great country from 
the earliest days down to the present. 

Georgia was one o7 the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies. Her people have been 
present upon every important occasion 
which has marked the progress of our 
country—beginning with the Continental 
Congress and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and continuing to this good 
day. Georgia products have contributed 
to the growth of our country throughout 
its history. 

The Governor of Georgia, Hon. Marvin 
Griffin, has proclaimed the week of 
March 11-17 “Georgia-Made Products 
Week.” 

The DeKalb New Era, the official news- 
paper of my home county, carr:ed the 
following editorial in its issue of last 
week: 
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GeorGcIA Propucts 


Today we salute Georgia’s manufacturers, 
their more than 320,000 employees and the 
estimated 14,000 different products now be- 
ing made in our State. 

By official proclamation Gov. Marvin 
Griffin has designated March 11-17 as “Geor- 
gia-Made Products Week,” and urged the full 
support of all citizens. 

Few people realize that even before James 
Edward Oglethorpe climbed the steep bluff 
overlooking the Savannah River we have had 
business and industrial citizens. America’s 
strength—the lifeblood of our Nation flows 
from our mines, mills, farms, and factories. 

They continue to shoulder their ever-in- 
creasing responsibility. They remain good 
citizens. 


The Associated Industries of Georgia, 
end organizations composed of outstand- 
ing manufacturers and industrialists, 
have prepared a very interesting and in- 
formative article regarding Georgia's 
products. Georgia is a leader in many 
fields. As people from other sections of 
our country and the world become ac- 
quainted with Georgia’s many advan- 
tages, they come to live with us and to 
establish new businesses and industries 
within our borders. We welcome them 
to our favored section. We appreciate 
their contribution to our progress, as 
they appreciate the benefits which they 
derive as newcomers to this great sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am inserting herewith the 
article prepared by the Associated In- 
dustries of Georgia: 

Gov. Marvin Griffin has designated March 
11-17 as “Georgia-Made Products Week,” 
and urges all citizens to give their full sup- 
port to this statewide observance. 

With 7,000 Georgia manufacturing plants 
now turning out a record-shattering volume 
of more than 14,000 different products, the 
week has been set aside as a time to recog- 
nize the high position Georgia industry now 
holds in the field of manufacturing. 

Associated Industries of Georgia, the 41- 
year-old organization supported by more 
than 700 of the State’s manufacturers and 
industrialists, and the Georgia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, have joined forces as 
sponsors of “Georgia-Made Products Week.” 

Georgia industry, now employing more 
than 320,000 men and women, is playing an 
ever-increasing role in keeping America 
strong. More than at any time in history 
it is certainly true that, from Georgia's 
mines, mills, farms and factories . flows 
America’s strength. 

In our State this strength takes on many 
forms. Few people stop to realize the extent 
to which our industry has become diversified. 
Georgia plants are now manufacturing or 
processing yarn, twine, tire cord, worsted and 
woolen materials, venetian blinds, awnings, 
jalousies, veneer, plywood, flooring, tufted 
chenille products, airplanes, toys, jewelry, 
novelties, thread, textile equipment, cotton 
goods, sheeting, towels, upholstery, auto- 
mobiles, tapestry, surgical, orthopedic, dental 
and optical supplies, films, signs, pots and 
pans, advertising, sheet metal, furniture, 
rayon, synthetic yarns, books, magazines, 
newspapers, plastic yarns, rubber, plastics, 
cottonseed, oil, pecans, peanuts, paper, paint, 
varnish, roofing. 

Naval stores, varied wood products, canned 
and frozen fruits, monuments, oil, meat, 
poultry, seafood, machinery, metal, lumber, 
pulpwood, apparel, bags, shoes, bagging, bak- 
ery products, beer, wine, soft drinks, brick, 
clay, tile, brooms, mops, brushes, cabinets, 
store fixtures, candy, sugar, sirup, flavors, 
canvas products, tents, caskets, burial vaults, 
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«norticians’ supplies, chemicals, chemical 
products, cement, concrete products, cos- 
metics, toilet preparations, saddles, dog col- 
lars, cotton waste, cotton gins, rugs. 

Cross-ties, utility poles, dairy products, 
ice cream, doors, sash, millwork, drugs, med- 
icine, electrical equipment, fertilizer, flour, 
grist, feed, nails, tacks, barbed wire, mat- 
tresses, bedding, knit goods, hosiery and 
many other miscellaneous items. 

Georgia was once known solely as leader 
in the production of agricultural products. 
The day seems near when all areas of the 
State will enjoy the long-sought balanced 
economy between industry and agriculture. 

Comparing Georgia with the South and 
the Nation, the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts for the period 1945-55 was up 212 per- 
cent in Georgia, 202 percent in the South, 
and 158 percent in the Nation. Farm in- 
come increased 74 percent in our State, 52 
percent in the South and 42 percent in the 
Nation. 

Per capita income in Georgia jumped 31 
percent between 1950 and 1955 compared 
with 27 percent in the South and 24 percent 
in the Nation. 


With 1957 well underway, early indications ' 


point toward Georgia again breaking nmrany 
more records in the field of manufacturing. 


FACT SHEET—GEORGIA-MADE PRODUCTS WEEK 
Total number of manufac- 
turing establishments in 


Georgia in 1955 according 
to Manufacturer’s Record 


RE iin strmetneniaiiiee 6, 700 
New plants added in 1956, 
according to Gov. Marvin 
Griffin’s message to the 
legislature on the state of 
The Genin nsencnvaswonno 360 
Total, Jan. 1, 1957_... 7, 060 
Value of output of manufac- 
turing establishments in 
Georgia in 1955......-... $4, 049, 000, 000 
Estimated increase 1956 over 
FID -wociitigrnd pip eueiaiget $301, 000, 000 
TREE, rromaeiittiiidl $4, 350, 000, 000 





Total number of men and 
women employed in manu- 
facturing enterprises in. 


Georgia in 1956 (esti- 

ADR) « meinicwstigninwaeiement 320, 000 
Value of crops produced in 

Georgia in 1955.......... $354, 938, 000 


Latest official estimated figures reveal that 
value of Georgia’s total manufactured prod- 
ucts is now 11 times greater than the State’s 
agricultural output. 

It is now recognized generally that the 
Southeast is the fastest growing industrial 
section in the United States, and within the 
past 2 years Georgia is recognized as the 
fastest growing State industrially in the 
Southeast. This is supported by statistics. 

The more than 300 new manufacturing 
plants which located in Georgia in 1956 
have a capital investment estimated at 
$165 million. These new industrial citizens 
have created 11,000 new jobs with an esti- 
mated annual payroll of $32 million. 

Georgia holds first place in the Southeast 
and fourth place in the United States with 
respect to heavy industries established with- 
in its boundaries since the close of World 
War II, being exceeded only by California, 
Texas, and Ohio, in the order named. 

Value of manufactured products for the 
period 1945-55 is up 212 percent in Georgia, 
202 percent in the South, and 158 percent 
in the United States. 

Farm income increased 74 percent in 
Georgia, 52 percent in the South, and 42 
percent for the entire United States. 
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Per capita income in Georgia increaseg 
31 percent between 1950 and 1955, and 
during the same period the increase was 27 
percent in the South and 24 percent in the 
United States. 





Conference of Democratic Party Leader; 
of Wisconsin 





EXTENSION‘OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcoOrD, I wish to include and commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this body, three resolutions adopted dur- 
ing a recent conference of Democratic 
Party leaders of Wisconsin. 

These recommendations pertain to 
vital issues of our day: to the plight of 
small business, to the civil-rights ques- 
tion, and to the Middle East crisis. | 
sincerely hope that they will receive 
eareful consideration from the Members 
of this. body. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT A CONFERENCE oF 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF WISCONSIN OFFICERS 
HELD aT MILWAUKEE FEBRUARY 23, 1957 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Whereas the Democratic Party has long 
furthered the interests of minority groups in 
economic and social fields and must now lead 
the way to complete elimination of discrimi- 
nation and segregation, the number one do- 
mestic problem of our time; and 

Whereas the desire for party unity should 
not transcend our moral obligation of leader. 
ship as a national party; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
has failed to use the moral authority of the 
Federal Government to resolve the growing 
tensions in the South: Be it 

Resolved, That this conference urges the 
Democratic Party to assume uncompromising 
leadership in assuring civil rights to all citi- 
zens, and in pursuit of this purpose, we urge 


~the passage by Congress of legislation (1) to 


ensure the right to vote, (2) to protect the 
physical security of minority group members, 
and (3) to end discrimination in hiring and 
firing; and 

We further request that the President use 
his moral power and influence to expedite 
the enforcement of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions against segregation in public trans- 
portation and segregation in public educa- 
tion, and we ask him to call immediately 2 
conference of southern leaders, both Negro 
and white, to discuss the best means of 
achieving rapid and peaceful integration of 
public schools. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The bugaboo of inflation used by the ad- 
ministration to raise interest rates was not 
the real problem confronting the country 4s 
evidenced by the decline in agriculture, home 
building and small business. 

Your committee finds that the Republican 
policy of hard money is leading smal! busi- 
ness and farmers into bankruptcy. Due to 
raising interest rates and curtailing credit, 
the building industry is curtailing operation 
which means great unemployment. Farmers 
are being liquidated everywhere and bank- 
ruptcies are increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The tight-money squeeze is endangering +’: 
million small-business men and millions 0 
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farmers, Which means an unemployment sit- 
yation that reminds us of the Hoover depres- 

n. 
ws problem ‘confronting small-business 
men, home builders, farmers, and others af- 
fected by the tight-money squeeze is essen- 
tially @ problem of whether economic deci- 
sions are going to continue to be left in the 
pands of private bankers acting in behalf 
of private interest or whether the Govern- 
ment should assume its inescapable respon- 
sibility to see that the Nation’s monetary 
and credit policy is directed toward pro- 
moting the welfare of all groups in the 
country. 

Big business has little or no difficulty in 
obtaining funds during this tight-money 
squeeze. For the safety of this country the 
interest spiral must stop. What is needed 
is an even, adequate flow of funds into all 
areas at reasonable rates supervised by the 
Federal Government. 

Small business should get tax relief and 
we recommend passing of Congressman* 
ZABLOCK!’s tax bill and also passing of the 
Democratic congressional bill providing di- 
rect Federal loans to support the GI mort- 
gage market or, as an alternative, the in- 
yestment of national service life insurance 
funds in GI mortgages at par value and, if 
necessagy, additional purchase by a sub- 
stantially enlarged Federal National Mort- 
gage Association program. 

We ask endorsement of House Resolution 
85, providing for the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study, with respect to any 
matter or matters in the field of national 
monetary and credit policies and the finan- 
cial structures. 

MIDDLE EAST 


Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
had indicated that it may support the move 
by the Arab-Asian bloc to vote sanctions 
against the State of Israel; and 

Whereas this Eisenhower administration 
did not indicate support for sanctions against 
the Soviet Union aggression in Hungary, the 
longstanding Egyptian flouting of U. N. res- 
olutions with respect to Israeli use of the 
Suez Canal, free passage of shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and provocation in the form of 
commando raids originating in the Gaza 
strip; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
has accepted the Arab nations’ standards by 
not issuing travel visas to American citizens 
of Jewish faith and does not send American 
servicemen of the Jewish faith to bases leased 
in Arab countries; and 

Whereas such discriminatory standards are 
contrary to longstanding American prin- 
ciples expressed in the Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Independence; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
fumbling in the Middle Eastern area has 
alienated our established friendship with the 
democracies of France and England; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
support of the Nasser regime in Egypt has 
alined us with a totalitarian dictatorship 
within the orbit of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas all this has been done in the in- 
terests of oil versus human rights: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this statewide conference 
of Wisconsin Democrats does go on record 
as opposing the imposition of sanctions on 
the State of Israel and does urge our repre- 
sentatives in the U. N. to support the 
strengthening of the U. N. forces in the Mid- 
die East so as to provide Israel with assur- 
ances sufficient to stabilize the area which 
will permit them to withdraw their forces, 
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It Might Have Been Thus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
Congress Weekly of January 14, 1957, 
makes most interesting reading. This 
article first appeared in the Jerusalem 
Post of December 14, 1956: 

Ir MIGHT HAVE Been THUS 
(By Ephraim Kishon) 


War broke out in May 1957. 

The armies of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, 
under joint command, penetrated Israel's 
borders practically along their whole length. 
The Israel Army was not surprised by the 
blow, but lacking heavy weapons and espe- 
cially an adequate air arm, had to limit itself 
to defensive maneuvers. The Arab invasion 
was supported: by 3,000 Soviet tanks and 
1,100 planes. Why the small Jewish state 
had been unable to procure proper defensive 
weapons before the expected Arab blow fell— 
that is a riddle which only history will solve. 
In October 1956, there were unconfirmed re- 
ports about allegedly large quantities of 
modern weapons from certain Western Pow- 
ers, but it seems that these were made de- 
pendent on certain operations connected 
with the Suez crisis and therefore did not 
materialize. Redtape held up all but 7 of 
the 24 jets purchased in Canada. 

Made bold by the attackers’ initial suc- 
cesses, Saudi Arabia, then Iraq, and finally 
Lebanon also declared war on Israel. 

The Israel Government immediately ap- 
pealed to the U. N., whose machinery how- 
ever took some time before it got into mo- 
tion. World public opinion had been caught 
completely unawares by the Arab attack: 
Nasser, President of Egypt and Jordan, had 
assured the world at large only a few weeks 
before that he was concentrating all his 
efforts on the region’s economic consolida- 
tion. The huge quantities of Soviet arms 
in Arab hands caused universal consterna- 
tion. 

Even before the Security Council con- 
vened, Secretary General Hammarskjold had 
sent two personal emissaries to the Middle 
East, but they did not receive entry visas 
to Egypt and had to follow events from 
Copenhagen. The United States immediately 
convoked the Security Council for the week- 
end and drafted a cease-fire resolution. The 
resolution received the required majority 
vote, but the Soviet Union used its veto right, 
stressing. that it saw in the Arab action a 
glorious chapter in the struggle for freedom 
of the subjugated colonial peoples. The 
Venezuelan delegate accused the Soviet 
Union of having conspired in the prepara- 
tion of the attack, and Ambassador Eban 
brought documentary proof that Soviet of- 
ficers and advisers were directing the opera- 
tions. The Soviet foreign minister branded 
the Israel declaration “a typically Jewish 
provocation.” The Pope broadcast an appeal 
for the preservation of the Holy Sites. © 

The Arabs had meanwhile reached Israel's 
large cities and were bombarding them with 
rockets. The Security Council again met in 
emergency session, but Russia again vetoed 
the cease-fire resolution.. At American pres- 
sure, the U. N. Assembly met in special ses- 
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sion and passed the cease-fire resolution. 
But the drafting of the final text took a 
number of days, as the original draft called 
for an “immediate” cease-fire, while the In- 
donesian amendment used the expression “as 
soon as possible.” The parties finally com- 
promised on “speedy.” By then, the fight- 
ing had reached the heart of the large cities. 
The United States threatened to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against the belligerents un- 
less they stopped fighting within 5 days, and 
India’s Nehru appealed to Nasser to be hu- 
mane with the Jewish civilians. Quite un- 
expectedly, Saudi Arabia nationalized 
Aramco. President Eisenhower ordered the 
Navy’s partial demothballing and sent a let- 
ter to Marshal Bulganin. The Arab Supreme 
Command agreed to the cease-fire. 

On the shores of bombed-out Tel Aviv and 
Haifa 82,616 Jewish survivors were sheltered 
in camps under U. N. protection. 

And then world conscience awakened. 

Public opinion was gripped by such con- 
sternation that its echoes reverberated even 
in the eastern bloc. “History has trag- 
ically caught up with the imperialists’ pup- 
pet state,”’ Izvestia wrote. “Israel Was a 
reactionary, feudalistic body, its Govern- 
ment an oppressive military dictatorship, 
but the sufferings of innocent population 
cannot fail to awaken compassion in the 
camp of peace, which always fearlessly 
champions the cause of the small nations. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Israel 
called its doom upon itself by the provoca- 
tive attitude it adopted. The artificial min- 
iature state had for some time now been 
the West’s arsenal, and the Jews, armed to 
their teeth, took on increasingly arrogant airs 
toward their peaceful neighbors. The Jew- 
ish nation, whose history is so imbued with 
suffering, will now again have to seek refuge 
among hospitable nations. As always, the 
Soviet Union will ensure full rights for its 
citizens of Jewish origin.’ 

After this article in Izvestia, there was 
no more mention of the affair in the Soviet 
press. Czechoslovakia simply ignored the 
Mideastern war, but a few courageous voices 
in the Polish press stated that their joy over 
Nasser’s victory was not unmixed. Marshal 
Tito sent Nasser a long congratulatory tele- 
gram, while in the name of the working 
Hungarian people, Premier Imre Nagy sent 
his best wishes. 

The West did not mince its sympathy for 


Israel. The most famous politicians 
sounded warning notes. Sir Winston 
called Israel’s liquidation the century’s 


badge of infamy, and the usually reserved 
Sir Anthony declaréd: “We witnessed sad 
events indeed, which make the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations Organization im- 
perative.” Hugh Gaitskell eulogized Israel 
at a memorable session of the House of 
Commons: “They were our friends,” he cried, 
“heroes and socialists. We shall always 
cherish their beloved memory.” 

Public opinion in the progressive Asian 
states also reacted. Krishna Menon, India’s 
chief U. N. representative, is said to have 
declared at a private meeting: “We are 
forced to condemn the reckless step of our 
Arab brethren.” 

At his Tel Aviv victory parade, Nasser 
stood surrounded by Soviet officers. In 
Iraq, the Communist Party staged a coup 
and seized power. King Saud declared his 
regime a People’s Democracy. State Depart- 
ment circles expressed apprehension lest the 
Soviets gain a certain degree of influence 
in the Middle East. President Eisenhower 
submitted a special bill to Congress for the 
immediate admittance of 25,000 Israel refu- 
gees. 
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The President’s speech sparked unprece- 
dented worldwide enthusiasm. Switzerland 
immediately offered 2,000 transit visas and 
Guatemala increased its quota for Jewish 
immigrants from 500 to 750. Socialistic 
labor the world over held spontaneous rallies 
and sharply condemned Arab aggression. In 
@ number of Western capitals, students 
demonstrated in front of the Arab legations. 
Some window panes were smashed. The In- 
ternational Pen Club condemned the Arabs’ 
barbaric action at a public meeting; UNESCO 
appropriated $200,000 for Israel refugees. 
The Brazilian Parliament observed a minute 
of silence in the cause of Israel justice. 
Japan and South Korea sent medicaments. 
The Scandinavian countries announced their 
willingness to admit any number of Israel 
orphans. Under pressure of public opinion, 
the New Zealand Government praqposed a pact 
of eternal friendship with Israel’s memory. 
Australian Prime Minister Menzies called the 
Arab aggression “infamous.” At a national 
conference of American Jewish organizations, 
the Assistant Secretary of State made a sol- 
emn promise (with the President’s approval) 
to the effect that “in future the United States 
would devote greater attention to the prob- 
lems of small nations and prevent the re- 
currence of similar excesses.” While ex- 
pressing their deep regret, State Department 
spokesmen stressed that up to a certain point 
Istael herself was to blame for her fate, as 
she had not prevented the Arab attack in 
time. 

The world press gave Israel its unreserved 
sympathy. In the Herald Tribune’s com- 
memorative issue, the Alsop brothers glori- 
fied Israel’s democratic character, stressing 
the great loss the world had suffered with 
the demise of the small model state. Ed 
Murrow openly came out for Zionism on TV 
and declared that “every American Jewish 
family was entitled to be proud of the 
heroic Israel nation.” The until then un- 
sympathetic Manchester Guardian fervently 
beat its breast and declared that Israel had 
been perfectly right and that “its tragedy 
would for centuries burn like an accusing 
torch under the window of the world’s 
conscience.” 

The necessity for a political settlement 
was first pointed out by Marshal Bulganin, 
who proposed to convene a five-power con- 
ference in Cairo “with the participation of 
all interested parties.’ The Soviet Govern- 
ment made another goodwill gesture by re- 
questing Nasser not to demand excessive 
material compensation for the permission 
to exacuate the Israel refugees. This hu- 
mane Soviet step made an extremely favor- 
able impression the world over. 

The Israel refugees, scattered over the four 
corners of the earth, were overwhelmed with 
affection and admiration. They inspired 
such a wave of enthusiasm for Israel as had 
not been witnessed since the creation of the 
Jewish state. In most countries main thor- 
oughfares were named after Israel, and the 
U. N. memorial session decided almost unani- 
mously not to fill the chair of the Jewish 
delegate but to leave it vacant; also to let 
the Zionist flag stay among those of U. N. 
member states. Enthusiasm reached its 
climax when the Russian Foreign Minister 
unexpectedly proposed the holding of an 
Israel Day. World peace again had good 
prospects, humanity was again filled with 
hope for a brighter and happier future. 
Israel itself became the international symbol 
of justice and morality. 

Israel did not wait until May 1957, but 
rashly smashed the Egyptian war machine in 
the Sinai Peninsula and thereby lost the op- 
portunity to win the whole world’s sympathy. 
And that is a great pity. God knows when 
it will again have such a chance. 
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Mr. Folsom’s Colossal Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for 25 
years the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been a hot center of propagan- 
da, reports, speeches, studies, estimates, 
and conferences in a buildup for Fed- 
eral aid for schoolroom construction. It 
prepares and publicizes the so-called fig- 
ures of shortages across the Nation. It 
exercises a kind of national monopoly of 
information on this subject. Indeed it 
has been the only source up until the 
committee hearings. That Office ap- 
parently wants to substitute Federal in- 
tervention for liberty of the people. The 
United States Office of Education has 
certain natural satellites. One is the 
National Education Association, one of 
the biggest lobbies in Washington, with 
hundreds of thousands of members and 
spends millions of dollars annually. An- 
other is the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the top professional 
leadership in education. Now it ap- 
pears these figures are grossly inaccu- 
rate and misleading. And the United 
States Office of Education is responsible. 

On April 30, 1954, Mrs. Hobby, then 
Secfetary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, that: 

“The school facilities survey conducted 
under title I of Public Law 815 shows an ex- 
isting shortage of instruction rooms for 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
approximately 340,000 in 1953. 


This study was made at a cost to the 
Government of $1,800,262.25 and to the 
States of $2,187,801.26, and took a pe- 
riod of 4 years, beginning in 1950 and 
ending in 1954. At the conclusion of the 
study it was generally considered that 
it was outdated and of little value. 

This fact is emphasized by the action 
of Secretary Hobby after the above ap- 
pearance before the Senate committee 
in April 1954, by letter printed in the 
hearings of the House Education and 
Labor Committee dated July 30, 1954, in 
which she wrote: 

To construct school buildings to provide 
370,000 classrooms currently needed would 
cost $10 billion to $15 billion. 


Everyone admits now, with Mrs. 
Hobby, that the whole show of calamity 
for the children and deficits in school 
construction was worse than erroneous. 
It induced a statement by the President, 
in his special message on education to 
the Congress February 8, 1955, relying 
on the information in which he repeated 
the fiction when he said: 

The latest information submitted by the 
States to the Office of Education indicates 
that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
classrooms, 
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Thus it became an accepted fact there 
is a schoolroom shortage of grave pro- 
portions. The damage to the idea of 
freedom and responsibility of the States 
for their own children was done. This 
is a good example of predetermining oy; 
thinking by Government propaganda. 

On February 16, 1955, before the Sen. 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Hobby testified again to this 
effect: 

The State school-facilities survey, which is 
the only national survey that we have, is now 
2 years old. So I do not believe anyone can 
say with absolute certainty what the class. 
room shortage in the United States is. We 
believe it is over 300,000 classrooms. 


By March 29, 1955, Mrs. Hobby was 
thoroughly disturbed. She appeared be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee and completely revised her 
previous estimate: 

On the basis of the reports * * * réceiveg 
* * * we find a substantially different pic- 
ture of classroom needs from the projéctions 
previously made on the basis of the 195) 
survey * * *. Our rate of classroom con- 
struction has increased since 1953 from 50,000 
to 60,000 classrooms per year * * *. We find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms, 
rather than 407,000. 


With all that money and 4 years spent, 
Mrs. Hobby, herself a very competent 
public servant, could not get a correct 
figure. Mrs. Hobby pointed out that: 

The State estimates thus show that the 
classroom deficit is much less than that pro- 
jected a year ago. A continuing improve- 
ment is to be anticipated in the next 5 years, 
if we can maintain current construction 
levels. 


Now, in February 1957, here comes 
Mr. Folsom with a questionnaire which 
the Heaith, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials admit themselves was 
not sent out with any intention of its 
being used as the basis on which Con- 
gress would be asked to appropriate 
$3,600,000,000 or an equivalent large sum 
of money for school construction. The 
resulting tabulation of estimated and 
incomplete figures on Circular 490 is 
referred to by officials as a “quickie” 
study. 

Mr. Folsom, reducing Mrs. Hobby’s fig- 
ures further, says the shortage is gnly 
159,000 as of October 1, 1956. So, on 
Mr. Folsom’s estimates, the States have 
exceeded again what the Federal bu- 
reaucracy estimated the States would do. 
But Mr. Folsom plays the same old song 
that the States are still unable to do the 
job and the Federal Government must 
come into the picture. He says this in 
spite of the fact that his present infor- 
mation comes from sources that had no 
business to make estimates of school- 
room shortages for the purpose of get- 
ting billions of appropriations. Indeed, 
the estimates were not collected for such 
use as he now makes of them. The per- 
sonnel of the Research Department of 
the United States Office of Education 
professed to be shocked to think that 
their figures were being used as a basis 
for asking for such appropriations. They 
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made it clear that they were. They ad- 
mitted that the information on Circu- 
jar 490, the only information used to sup- 
port the shortage of 159,000, was practi- 
cally all estimates or guesses generally by 
sme clerk or assistant. Several States 
did not answer at all. In only seven 
states did the superintendent of educa- 
tion or assistant superintendent sign 
these United States Office of Education 
questionnaires for the information in 
question. 

Mr. Folsom has made no survey, con- 
ducted no study on the ground to get his 
159,000 figure. Not a man went into the 
feld from Washington to visit a single 
school district out of the 51,000 he now 
presumes to speak for. It would have 
been much easier to ask the school dis- 
tricts themselves directly about their 
shortages. Not one has been asked. No 
governor, no legislature, no school board 
has come forward asking for Federal aid. 
Federal aid and control is literally being 
thrust on the States in spite of them- 
selves so far as the record or testimony 
goes. ‘The answers reported in Circu- 
lar 490 Of the Department of Health, Ed- 
uation, and Welfare came by a most in- 
formal, precarious route—sometimes as 
a result of post cards sent out to the 
local superintendents of schools; some- 
times the schoolteachers answered them. 
Not a single bit of information about the 
schoolroom shortage came from any 
school board, the only authority that can 
speak for any school district. It alone 
can speak for the people on schoolroom 
shortage and its obsolete schoolrooms, if 
any. There may be, often is, violent dif- 
ferences of opinion on these matters be- 
tween the school board and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Some of the questionnaires were filled 
in by pencil, some in ink, some by notes 
and in a large proportion of them the 
notation was made generally in ink 
“these are estimates” or ‘estimates 
only” or “no information available.” 

Where there was no information 
available the United States Office of 
Education took on the job itself of mak- 
ing its own estimates or guesses on the 
schoolroom shortages. If it did not like 
the answer that came back from the 
person who filled in the questionnaire 
in the State Education Office it would 
return it to the State for revision. 

The United States Office of Education 
complained to one State about its fail- 
we to answer the questionnaire to the 
satisfaction of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
threatened the State official by saying, 
“The United States Office of Education 
does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data 
supplied by your State.” Of course he 
was under no obligation to reply at all. 
Yet we are assured that we shall have 
Federal aid without Federal control. 


In several instances the figures were 
very considerably raised. Old estimates 
were stricken out and new estimates put 
in as a result of the United States Office 
of Education telephoning or writing a 
State. After that, increases were writ- 
tenin. They make up a substantial part 
of the 159,000 schoolroom needs. In- 
deed, where States failed or refused to 
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answer the questionnaire at all, the 
United States Office of Education itself 
made up an additional 19,000 new 
schoolrooms needed for those States all 
in even nice round figures. If there was 
ever a case of a bum’s rush involving 
billions by a professional group, this is 
it. 

There was no attempt to indicate how 
many needy school districts there were 
in the country. Of course not, these 
Folsom figures were made up in a few 
days as a sort of a quicky annual inven- 
tory taking. They had no relation what- 
ever to needy districts as compared to 
wealthy or well-to-do districts clearly 
able to take care of themselves. No one 
knows whether there are 10 or 1,000 
needy districts so far as the Folsom fig- 
ures go. All that circular 490, the only 
report guessed at or otherwise on the 
subject of alleged shortages shows, is that 
there is a total of 159,000 quickly esti- 
mated or guessed at shortages. On the 
face of the report, about 85 percent of 
these are States quite able to meet their 
own needs. 

By surprise, Mr. William M. Adams, 
chairman of the municipal securities 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, came forward to 
ditch completely Mr. Folsom’s much pub- 
licized figure of 159,000 shortage. Mr. 
Adams produced daily records of school 
bond sales advertised and sold and the 
prices of bonds sold in each State up to 
date. By taking the total sales of school 
bonds for the Nation for a year we can 
get the number of schoolrooms the pro- 
ceeds will build. $30,000 will on the 
average build 1 schoolroom for 30 pu- 
pils. By dividing $30,000 into the total 
funds raised for the Nation for school- 
room construction we get the total num- 
ber of classrooms built from those funds 
with close proximity. 

Mr. Adams, businessman himself and 
a statistician of note, with two assist- 
ants and with their bond sales publica- 
tions and other documentary papers, 
showed that 96,600 new classrooms will 
be financed on the basis of money made 
available by school-bond sales for 12 
months beginning October 1, 1956. Mr. 
Adams’ two assistants were Mr. Frank 
Morris, research director, and Mr. Gor- 
don Calvert, municipal director, of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. This 
organization is the recognized na- 
tional authority on school-bond sales 
and municipal securities. 

Mr. Adams said, in part: 

The actual financing during the past 4 
months (beginning October 1, 1956) demon- 
strates indisputedly that State and local 
school agencies have been able to finance 
school construction at prevailing interest 
rates. 


Indeed, it is apparent that with few 
exceptions school-district bonds are one 
of the best investments in the country 
and sell at very low interest rates. 


Mr. Adams continues: 

In short, the school financing for the past 
4 months (beginning with October 1, 1956) 
projected for a full year would mean an ex- 
penditure for school construction of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000 to provide about 96,600 
classrooms in addition to the 69,200 sched- 
uled for completion— 
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As shown on Circular 490, hereto at- 
tached. 

If you divide $2,900,000,000 bond sales 
mentioned by $30,000, the average school- 
room cost for the Nation, you come out 
with 96,600 classrooms mentioned by Mr. 
Adams above. Up-to-date figures show 
February 1957 is accelerating the rate of 
sales of bonds compared to previous 
months. Thus Mr. Folsom’s estimates 
may be ready for another reduction of 
proposed Federal aid. But it is appar- 
ent from the testimony that in the South 
where practically all the classroom 
shortages are, the cost of constructing a 
classroom is less than $10,000 in many 
States. For example Georgia, in her 
statewide program of construction now 
going on, builds for considerably less 
than $10,000 per classroom. So that it 
is possible in the South, if let alone, they 
may double or even treble the classroom 
construction and thus make the total far 
above the 96,000 calculated on the basis 
of average cost for the Nation. If that 
is true, then the Folsom figures of esti- 
mates and guesses becomes the more 
ridiculous. 

The records above referred to by Mr. 
Adams are confined in their accuracy 
and show the rate of construction in the 
States by another published figure for 
the Nation. That is to say, November 9, 
1956, through January 31, 1957, school 
boards had authorized bond sales aggre- 
gating over $1,920,825,000. These are not 
actual sales, but they are authorizations 
recorded for the period. This means 
that the school boards have voted to rec- 
ommend the issuance of school bonds for 
schoolroom construction and that the 
people in the school districts had voted 
to approve the proposition to that extent. 
This was done, remember, between No- 
vember 9 and January 21 just passed. 


We must add to this figure the con- 
struction funds’ generally available 
through regular current appropriations 
of the school districts out of current tax- 
ation, sinking fund provisions or other 
means of financing other than public 
sale of bonds. That amounts to about 
30 percent of the total. And on that 
basis we have actual provision or au- 
thorization of over $2,743,000,000 already 
committed by vote of the people to 
schoolroom construction. That is over 
91,400 new classrooms at $30,000 per 
classroom as figured in the first case. 
This is new financing in terms of author- 
ization in addition to 69,200 classrooms 
already financed as of October 1, 1956. 
This approach projected for 12 months 
roughly confirms the first calculation 
measured by school bond sales. 

Witnesses testified that additional 
bond approval elections are scheduled 
according to the public press for coming 
months at about the same rate that has 
been applicable for the past year or two. 
Large amounts of authorized school 
bonds are being offered and sold daily 
on the markets of the country. For ex- 
ample, continuing from Mr. Adams’ tes- 
timony: 

The Bond Buyer contained invitations for 
bids on Friday, February 15, for $14,127,500 
school bonds; on Monday, February 18, for 
$35,745,000 school bonds; on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, for $28,176,000 school bonds; and 
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The President’s speech sparked unprece- 
dented worldwide enthusiasm. Switzerland 
immediately offered 2,000 transit visas and 
Guatemala increased its quota for Jewish 
immigrants from 500 to 750. Socialistic 
labor the world over held spontaneous rallies 
and sharply condemned Arab aggression. In 
a number of Western capitals, students 
demonstrated in front of the Arab legations. 
Some window panes were smashed. The In- 
ternational Pen Club condemned the Arabs’ 
barbaric action at a public meeting; UNESCO 
appropriated $200,000 for Israel refugees. 
The Brazilian Parliament observed a minute 
of silence in the cause of Israel justice. 
Japan and South Korea sent medicaments. 
The Scandinavian countries announced their 
willingness to admit any number of Israel 
orphans. Under pressure of public opinion, 
the New Zealand Government praposed a pact 
of eternal friendship with Israel’s memory. 
Australian Prime Minister Menzies called the 
Arab aggression “infamous.” At a national 
conference of American Jewish organizations, 
the Assistant Secretary of State made a sol- 
emn promise (with the President’s approval) 
to the effect that “in future the United States 
would devote greater attention to the prob- 
lems of small nations and prevent the re- 
currence of similar excesses.” While ex- 
pressing their deep regret, State Department 
spokesmen stressed that up to a certain point 
Istael herself was to blame for her fate, as 
she had not prevented the Arab attack in 
time. 

The world press gave Israel its unreserved 
sympathy. In the Herald Tribune’s com- 
memorative issue, the Alsop brothers glori- 
fied Israel’s democratic character, stressing 
the great loss the world had suffered with 
the demise of the small model state. Ed 
Murrow openly came out for Zionism on TV 
and declared that “every American Jewish 
family was entitled to be proud of the 
heroic Israel nation.” The until then un- 
sympathetic Manchester Guardian fervently 
beat its breast and declared that Israel had 
been perfectly right and that “its tragedy 
would for centuries burn like an accusing 
torch under the window of the world’s 
conscience.” 

The necessity for a political settlement 
was first pointed out by Marshal Bulganin, 
who proposed to convene a five-power con- 
ference in Cairo “with the participation of 
all interested parties.’ The Soviet Govern- 
ment made another goodwill gesture by re- 
questing Nasser not to demand excessive 
material compensation for the permission 
to exacuate the Israel refugees. This hu- 
mane Soviet step made an extremely favor- 
able impression the world over. 

The Israel refugees, scattered over the four 
corners of the earth, were overwhelmed with 
affection and admiration. They inspired 
such a wave of enthusiasm for Israel as had 
not been witnessed since the creation of the 
Jewish state. In most countries main thor- 
oughfares were named after Israel, and the 
U. N. memorial session decided almost unani- 
mously not to fill the chair of the Jewish 
delegate but to leave it vacant; also to let 
the Zionist flag stay among those of U. N. 
member states. Enthusiasm reached its 
climax when the Russian Foreign Minister 
unexpectedly proposed the holding of an 
Israel Day. World peace again had good 
prospects, humanity was again filled with 
hope for a brighter and happier future. 
Israel itself became the international symbol 
of justice and morality. 

Israel did not wait until May 1957, but 
rashly smashed the Egyptian war machine in 
the Sinai Peninsula and thereby lost the op- 
portunity to win the whole world’s sympathy. 
And that is a great pity. God knows when 
it will again have such a chance. 
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Mr. Folsom’s Colossal Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for 25 
years the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been a hot center of propagan- 
da, reports, speeches, studies, estimates, 
and conferences in a buildup for Fed- 
eral aid for schoolroom construction. It 
prepares and publicizes the so-called fig- 
ures of shortages across the Nation. It 
exercises a kind of national monopoly of 
information on this subject. Indeed it 
has been the only source up until the 
committee hearings. That Office ap- 
parently wants to substitute Federal in- 
tervention for liberty of the people. The 
United States Office of Education has 
certain natural satellites. One is the 
National Education Association, one of 
the biggest lobbies in Washington, with 
hundreds of thousands of members and 
spends millions of dollars annually. An- 
other is the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the top professional 
leadership in education. Now it ap- 
pears these figures are grossly inaccu- 
rate and misleading. And the United 
States Office of Education is responsible. 

On April 30, 1954, Mrs. Hobby, then 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, that: 

“The school fac lities survey conducted 
under title I of Public Law 815 shows an ex- 
isting shortage of instruction rooms for 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
approxim®&tely 340,000 in 1953. 


This study was made at a cost to the 
Government of $1,800,262.25 and to the 
States of $2,187,801.26, and took a pe- 
riod of 4 years, beginning in 1950 and 
ending in 1954. At the conclusion of the 
study it was generally considered that 
it was outdated and of little value. 


This fact is emphasized by the action 
of Secretary Hobby after the above ap- 
pearance’ before the Senate committee 
in April 1954, by letter printed in the 
hearings of the House Education and 
Labor Committee dated July 30, 1954, in 
which she wrote: 

To construct school buildings to provide 
370,000 classrooms currently needed would 
cost $10 billion to $15 billion. 


Everyone admits now, with Mrs. 
Hobby, that the whole show of calamity 
for the children and deficits in school 
construction was worse than erroneous. 
It induced a statement by the President, 
in his special message on education to 
the Congress February 8, 1955, relying 
on the information in which he repeated 
the fiction when he said: 

The latest information submitted by the 
States to the Office of Education indicates 
that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
classrooms. 
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Thus it became an accepted fact there 
is a schoolroom shortage of grave pro. 
portions. The damage to the idea of 
freedom and responsibility of the States 
for their own children was done. This 
is a good example of predetermining oy; 
thinking by Government propaganda. 

On February 16, 1955, before the Sen. 
ate Committee on Labor and Public wel. 
fare, Mrs. Hobby testified again to this 
effect: . 

The State school-facilities survey, which js 
the only national survey that we have, is now 
2 years old. So I do not believe anyone cay 
say with absolute certainty what the class. 
room shortage in the United States is. we 
believe it is over 300,000 classrooms, 


By March 29, 1955, Mrs. Hobby was 
thoroughly disturbed. She appeared be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee and completely revised her 
previous estimate: 

On the basis of the reports * * * received 
* * * we find a substantially different pic. 
ture of classroom needs from the projections 
previously made on the basis of the 195) 
survey * * *, Our rate of classroom con- 
struction has increased since 1953 from 50,000 
to 60,000 classrooms per year * * *. We find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms, 
rather than 407,000. 


With all that money and 4 years spent, 
Mrs. Hobby, herself a very competent 
public servant, could not get a correct 
figure. Mrs. Hobby pointed out that: 

The State estimates thus show that the 
classroom deficit is much less than that pro- 
jected a year ago. A continuing improve- 
ment is to be anticipated in the next 5 years, 
= a can maintain current construction 
evels. 


Now, in February 1957, here comes 
Mr. Folsom with a questionnaire which 
the Heaith, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials admit themselves was 
not sent out with any intention of its 
being used as the basis on which Con- 
gress would be asked to appropriate 
$3,600,000,000 or an equivalent large sum 
of money for school construction. The 
resulting tabulation of estimated and 
incomplete figures on Circular 490 is 
referred to by officials as a “quickie” 
study. 

Mr. Folsom, reducing Mrs. Hobby’s fig- 
ures further, says the shortage is gnly 
159,000 as of October 1, 1956. So, on 
Mr. Folsom’s estimates, the States have 
exceeded again what the Federal bu- 
reaucracy estimated the States would do. 
But Mr. Folsom plays the same old song 
that the States are still unable to do the 
job and the Federal Government must 
come into the picture. He says this in 
spite of the fact that his present infor- 
mation comes from sources that had no 
business to make estimates of school- 
room shortages for the purpose of get- 
ting billions of appropriations. Indeed, 
the estimates were not collected for such 
use as he now makes of them. The per- 
sonnel of the Research Department of 
the United States Office of Education 
professed to be shocked to think that 
their figures were being used as a basis 
for asking for such appropriations. They 
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made it clear that they were. They ad- 
mitted that the information on Circu- 
jar 490, the only information used to sup- 
port the shortage of 159,000, was practi- 
cally all estimates or guesses generally by 
some clerk or assistant. Several States 
did not answer at all. In only seven 
states did the superintendent of educa- 
tion or assistant superintendent sign 
these United States Office of Education 
questionnaires for the information in 
question. 

Mr. Folsom has made no survey, con- 
ducted no study on the ground to get his 
159,000 figure. Not a man went into the 
field from Washington to visit a single 
school district out of the 51,000 he now 
presumes to speak for. It would have 
been much easier to ask the school dis- 
tricts themselves directly about their 
shortages. Not one has been asked. No 
governor, no legislature, no school board 
has come forward asking for Federal aid. 
Federal aid and control is literally being 
thrust on the States in spite of them- 
selves so far as the record or testimony 
goes. The answers reported in Circu- 
lar 490 of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare came by a most in- 
formal, precarious route—sometimes as 
a result of post cards sent out to the 
local superintendents of schools; some- 
times the schoolteachers answered them. 
Not a single bit of information about the 
schoolroom shortage came from any 
school board, the only authority that can 
speak for any school district. It alone 
can speak for the people on schoolroom 
shortage and its obsolete schoolrooms, if 
any. There may be, often is, violent dif- 
ferences of opinion on these matters be- 
tween the school board and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Some of the questionnaires were filled 
in by pencil, some in ink, some by notes 
and in a large proportion of them the 
notation was made generally in ink 
“these are estimates” or ‘estimates 
only” or “no information available.” 

Where there was no information 
available the United States Office of 
Education took on the job itself of mak- 
ing its own estimates or guesses on the 
schoolroom shortages. If it did not like 
the answer that came back from the 
person who filled in the questionnaire 
in the State Education Office it would 
return it to the State for revision. 

The United States Office of Education 
complained to one State about its fail- 
ure to answer the questionnaire to the 
satisfaction of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
threatened the State official by saying, 
“The United States Office of Education 
does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data 
supplied by your State.” Of course he 
was under no obligation to reply at all. 
Yet we are assured that we shall have 
Federal aid without Federal control. 

In several instances the figures were 
very considerably raised. Old estimates 
were stricken out and new estimates put 
in as a result of the United States Office 
of Education telephoning or writing a 
State. After that, increases were writ- 
ten in. They make up a substantial part 
of the 159,000 schoolroom needs. In- 
deed, where States failed or refused to 
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answer the questionnaire at all, the 
United States Office of Education itself 
made up an additional 19,000 new 
schoolrooms needed for those States all 
in even nice round figures. If there was 
ever a case of a bum’s rush involving 
billions by a professional group, this is 
it. 

There was no attempt to indicate how 
many needy school districts there were 
in the country. Of course not, these 
Folsom figures were made up in a few 
days as a sort of a quicky annual inven- 
tory taking. They had no relation what- 
ever to needy districts as compared to 
wealthy or well-to-do districts clearly 
able to take care of themselves. No one 
knows whether there are 10 or 1,000 
needy districts so far as the Folsom fig- 
ures go. All that circular 490, the only 
report guessed at or otherwise on the 
subject of alleged shortages shows, is that 
there is a total of 159,000 quickly esti- 
mated or guessed at shortages. On the 
face of the report, about 85 percent of 
these are States quite able to meet their 
own needs. 

By surprise, Mr. William M. Adams, 
chairman of the municipal securities 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, came forward to 
ditch completely Mr. Folsom’s much pub- 
licized figure of 159,000 shortage. Mr. 
Adams produced daily records of school 
bond sales advertised and sold and the 
prices of bonds sold in each State up to 
date. By taking the total sales of school 
bonds for the Nation for a year we can 
get the number of schoolrooms the pro- 
ceeds will build. $30,000 will on the 


average build 1 schoolroom for 30 pu- . 


pils. By dividing $30,000 into the total 
funds raised for the Nation for school- 
room construction we get the total num- 
ber of classrooms built from those funds 
with close proximity. 

Mr. Adams, businessman himself and 
a statistician of note, with two assist- 
ants and with their bond sales publica- 
tions and other documentary papers, 
showed that 96,600 new classrooms will 
be financed on the basis of money made 
available by school-bond sales for 12 
months beginning October 1, 1956. Mr. 
Adams’ two assistants were Mr. Frank 
Morris, research director, and Mr. Gor- 
don Calvert, municipal director, of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. This 
organization is the recognized na- 
tional authority on school-bond sales 
and municipal securities. 

Mr. Adams said, in part: 

The actual financing during the past 4 
months (beginning October 1, 1956) demon- 
strates indisputedly that State and local 
school agencies have been able to finance 
school construction at prevailing interest 
rates. 


Indeed, it is apparent that with few 
exceptions school-district bonds are one 
of the best investments in the country 
and sell at very low interest rates, 


Mr. Adams continues: 

In short, the school financing for the past 
4 months (beginning with October 1, 1956) 
projected for a full year would mean an ex- 
penditure for school construction of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000 to provide about 96,600 
classrooms in addition to the 69,200 sched- 
uled for completion— 
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As shown on Circular 490, hereto at- 
tached. 

If you divide $2,900,000,000 bond sales 
mentioned by $30,000, the average school- 
room cost for the Nation, you come out 
with 96,600 classrooms mentioned by Mr. 
Adams above. Up-to-date figures show 
February 1957 is accelerating the rate of 
sales of bonds compared to previous 
months. Thus Mr. Folsom’s estimates 
may be ready for another reduction of 
proposed Federal aid. But it is appar- 
ent from the testimony that in the South 
where practically all the classroom 
shortages are, the cost of constructing a 
classroom is less than $10,000 in many 
States. For example Georgia, in her 
statewide program of construction now 
going on, builds for considerably less 
than $10,000 per classroom. So that it 
is possible in the South, if let alone, they 
may double or even treble the classroom 
construction and thus make the total far 
above the 96,000 calculated on the basis 
of average cost for the Nation. If that 
is true, then the Folsom figures of esti- 
mates and guesses becomes the more 
ridiculous. 

The records above referred to by Mr. 
Adams are confined in their accuiacy 
and show the rate of construction in the 
States by another published figure for 
the Nation. That is to say, November 9, 
1956, through January 31, 1957, school 
boards had authorized bond sales aggre- 
gating over $1,920,825,000. These are not 
actual sales, but they are authorizations 
recorded for the period. This means 
that the school boards have voted to rec- 
ommend the issuance of school bonds for 
schoolroom construction and that the 
people in the school districts had voted 
to approve the proposition to that extent. 
This was done, remember, between No- 
vember 9 and January 21 just passed. 


We must add to this figure the con- 
struction funds generally available 
through regular current appropriations 
of the school districts out of current tax- 
ation, sinking fund provisions or other 
means of financing other than public 
sale of bonds. That amounts to about 
30 percent of the total. And on that 
basis we have actual provision or au- 
thorization of over $2,743,000,000 already 
committed by vote of the people to 
schoolroom construction. That is over 
91,400 new classrooms at $30,000 per 
classroom as figured in the first case. 
This is new financing in terms of author- 
ization in addition to 69,200 classrooms 
already financed as of October 1, 1956. 
This approach projected for 12 months 
roughly confirms the first calculation 
measured by school bond sales. 

Witnesses testified that additional 
bond approval elections are scheduled 
according to the public press for coming 
months at about the same rate that has 
been applicable for the past year or two. 
Large amounts of authorized school 
bonds are being offered and sold daily 
on the markets of the country. For ex- 
ample, continuing from Mr. Adams’ tes- 
timony: 

The Bond Buyer contained invitations for 
bids on Friday, February 15, for $14,127,500 
school bonds; on Monday, February 18, for 
$35,745,000 school bonds; on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, for $28,176,000 school bonds; and 
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on Wednesday, February 20, for $19,474,500 
school bonds—a total of over $97,500,000 in 
the last 4 days. 


If you project these figures for a year 
we come out again as illustrated above. 
Mr. Adams then pointed out that: 

Bond sales during the last 4 months 
should provide about 32,600 additional @ass- 
rooms, and the rate of school bond sales 
during the last 4 months projected for the 
full year would provide construction of over 
96,600 classrooms in addition to 69,200 class- 
rooms scheduled as of October 1, 1956, for 
completion during the current school year. 
These figures show that there is no crisis 
in classroom construction and that State 
and local agencies are rapidly providing the 
needed classrooms. 


We rejoice in the knowledge of this 
great progress made in the traditional 
American way. 

If the States have done as good a job 
in education as the local educators have 
themselves boasted for years, down until 
the present-day madness for Federal in- 
terference took possession of its leader- 
ship, then what has happened to change 
the character of the American people so 
radically? What has made them sud- 
denly quit doing in the last 25 years what 
they have always done before throughout 
the history of our country? 

The answer is obvious. The bureau- 
cratic personnel in great numbers in the 
United States Office of Education were 
lulled to sleep on their own assumptions 
that the States were so poor or negligent 
or willful or selfish that the Federal 
Government should have to come to their 
rescue; it must prod them or cajole or 
offer them costly bribes. Meantime the 
States were actually outdoing themselves 
building more school rooms than the said 
bureaucrats wanted to think possible. 

A farmer representing the American 
Farm Federation, with 2,600 county farm 
bureaus out of the 3,000 counties, in com- 
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menting upon the alleged and “tem- 
porary” nature of the so-called educa- 
tion crisis, said that we are all begin- 
ning to learn that “there is nothing so 
permanent as a temporary Federal pro- 
gram—a Federal aid.” The farmers 
don’t want any Federal aid. The main 


‘purpose of his volunteering to come to 


Washington to express the opposition of 
the farmers of this country, represented 
by one of the largest farm organizations 
that we have, was to oppose vigorously 
Federal aid and control of education be- 
cause of the experience of the farmers 
with Federal aid and control in the so- 
called subsidy food and farm programs. 
They have their stomachs full of that. 
To vote for this legislation Congress 
must find: First, that there is a shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms on the basis of the 
testimony of a single witness, namely, the 
United States Office of Education, and, 
second, that the States or the people 
themselves are financially unable to build 
the necessary requisite number to meet 
their needs. It would have to believe the 
unsupported testimony of the United 
States Office of Education. It would 
have to overlook the unreliable guess- 
work of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. On the record on the basis of 
experience Mr. Folsom must soon with- 
draw his present-day figure of 159,000 
and reduce it as Mrs. Hobby did hers. 
To illustrate the utter futility of the 
Federal Government attempting to in- 
ject itself into the business reserved to 
the States and the people especially in 
education, consider this fact: 41 of the 
legislatures of the States are meeting 
this very year, 1957; many of them will 
adjourn in a few weeks, all of them prob- 
ably by June or July. Most of them will 
not meet again for 2 years. All the bills 
being considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor provide that the 
State legislatures must set up a match- 


Additional instruction rcoms 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 











Instruc- 
Tore- | tion 
Com- Toac- | place | rooms 
State, by region pleted | Available commo-|unsatis-| sched- State, by region 
during | beginning te | factory juled for 
1955-56 | 1956-57 Total | excess |facilities| com- 
school school enroll- | (exelu- | pletion 
year year ment re-| sive of | during 
ported |those in| 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 
year 
(1) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (i) 
a niiilationdltl a 
Continental United States_._| 62, 766 |'1, 086, 766 |'159, 000 |' 80,000 |!79, 000 | 1 69,200 |} South: ° 
_— ee Alabama 
Northeast: 
Connecticut. ........--.- 796 13, 788 2,600 | 2,100 500 2, 102 
pra 240 7, 100 900 378 §22 391 
Massachusetts_.......... 1, 160 27, 306 2,240; 1,240; 1,000 1, 420 
New Hampshire........-. 177 3, 493 690 230 410 330 
NOW JefBRY ..ncsnsesacer- 1, $77 27, 672 % 841 | 2,591 | 1; 250 1, 436 
CUO TMs inetcnkanin ne 6, 090 @) 2) 2, 200 @) 7, 000 
Pennsylvania_..........-. 2, 163 62, 788 8,366} 1,525 | 6,841 5, 454 
Rhode Island ..........-- 131 3, 970 700 200 500 202 
VON. ccc asnctacie 127 2, 977 862 198 664 207 
North Central: 
TROIS... ccccnnccntnomeige 788 53, 546 3,435 | 1,924] 1,511 2, 809 
ID ance ycnnsiiemenie 1,823 30, 627 4,170; 1,470 700 2, 100 1 RRS 
WOE i ciibn raktcinctinbbans 400 20, 062 1,000 ® @) 450 Se ET SS 
IG. cerstbitlicwdatene 900 16, 200 1, 800 800; 1,000 500 West Virginia 
Michigan ...............- 3, 430 49, 603 3,300 | 2,250; 1,050 3, 000 
Minnesota..............- 1,043 26, 048 4,345 | 3,825 520 1, 200 
ROE iictaereinintnans 1, 200 26, 200 4, 000 700 | 3,300 1, 300 
Nebraska...........-...- 358 13, 409 418 235 183 302 
North Dakota. -.-.......- 390 3, 318 570 470 100 223 
a, i oc keteemecciinele Sree 56, 961 4,460 | 2,036 2,424 1,500 
South Dakota...........- 213 7, 908 246 146 100 125 
WERE in cguncccnbens 1, 735 26, 763 470 120 350 2, 000 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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ing plan in order to qualify for Feder) 
aid under Federal legislation. So that 
if the Congress should pass any one 9; 
these bills providing Federal aid, it wou), 
be in the year 1960 before anything coy); 
be done at all, that is for the States that 
qualify to receive Federal aid. Such , 
State would have to appropriate fyng; 
by act of the legislature in order to qua). 
ify for matching. Some of them woulq 
have to submit the proposition to a vot, 
of the people before they could provide 
such funds. So that on the face of jt 
if we take the United States Office of Fiy. 
cation figures—which is very hard to do 
for any purpose—all the States will haye 
met their own needs by 1960—see the 
United States Office of Education Circy. 
lar 490—except 10, and 5 of these yjj 
have provided for themselves by 1962-§3. 

Testimony in opposition to Federal aig 
to education from nearly all of the 
States, either by personal appearance of 
witnesses or by filed reports or by letter 
or telegram, will be reported by me jp 
another speech on this subject in a day 
or two. Thus the Members may knoy 
what their own States have said on this 
subject. 

PEesrvary 13, 1957, 
Circular 490, UniTep States OFFice or 
EDUCATION 

This is the summary of information by the 
United States Office of Education of the p>. 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from answers to a questionnaire, copy of 
which is attached, sent out by the United 
States Office of Education to the State de. 
partments of education of the 48 States and 
Territories. The number of needy districts 
does not appear. The information supplied 
to the United States Office of Education was 
in summary form, as called for in the ques. 
tionnaire. The breakdown between the 
school districts able to build their own school 
rooms and those that it is claimed are finan- 
cially unable to do so will have to be supplied 
by other testimony. 
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1955-56 | 1956-57 Total | excess {facilities com- 
school school enroll- | (exclu- pletion 
year year imentre-| sive of | during 
ported /those in) 1955-i7 

col. 21) | school 

year 

(18) (19) (20) (21) (22) | 23) 
556 | 13,645 | 11,364] 9,504] 1,760) 
396 9, 355 8,324 | 3,454 | 4,870 | 350 
43 2, 166 25 . 18 
1, 998 23, 821 2520} 2,114| 1,5¢ 
1,770 28, 162 7,471 | 6,471 | 1,000; 27 
41,008 18, 657 7,000 | 2,000} 5,000 si 
1, 300 23, 661 @) @) () 1, 100 
BSR 14, 748 3,150 | 1,808 1,252 ssl 
350 17, 489 6,579 | 2,192 | 4,387 600 
1, 788 34, 264 4,867 | 1,586} 3,28! 2,07 
1,750 21, 600 500 350 150 1,0 
1, 400 19, 065 6,453 | 1,953 | 4,500 | 1,1 
955 25,052]  (*) (*) om | 
5, 487 58, 617 7,561 | 4,538 | 3,023 5, ft 
1, 214 25, 088 4,974 | 2,680 | 2,294 | 98 
300 16, 097 1,823 _ 7380 | 1,043 4% 
170 3, 848 537 | a 
350 5, 548 205 175 30 | on 
8, 000 81,000 | 10,000} 4,000} 6,000 | 10,0 
1, 043 11, 849 1,197 621 576 | 1 
269 4, 679 613 181 432 P) 
304 6, 219 661 214 447 38 
244 1, 920 271 137 134; i 
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Inventory of in- Addi 


_ Structionzooms 


Com- 
leted 
uring 

1955-56 
school 


Available 
beginning 
1956-57 
school 
year 


State, by region 
Total 


(20) 


() 
709 

3, 344 
210 


1 Includes estimate for nonreporting States. 
+ Data not available 


needed (as of fall, 1956) 


tional instruction rooms 


| 
|Instruc- | 
| Tore- | tion 
To ac- place | rooms 
commo-'unsatis-| sched- 
date | factory juled for 
excess {facilities} com- 
enroll- | (exclu- | pletion 
ment re-| sive of | during 
ported |those in} 1956-57 
| col. 21) | school 


year 
(22) (23) 


State, by region 


(21) 


Outlying parts of the United 


States—Continued 
Canal Zone 


487 

680 

| 1, 456 
60 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands: 
St. Croix 


St. Thomas and St. 


Hawaii 
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Additional instruction rooms 


needed (as of fall, 1956) 


Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


|Instrue- 
Tore-| tion 
Toaec-} place | rooms 
jcommo-|unsatis-| sched- 
date | factory juled for 
} excess {facilities} com- 
| enroll- | (exclu- | pletion 
jmentre-| sive of | during 
ported |those in| 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 
year 
(22) | (23) 


Com- 

| pleted | Available 
during | beginning 

| 1955-56 1956-57 
school school 
year year 


Total 


(21) | 
| 


Pol 


5,869 | 1,376 
9 24 
13 


1 
379 276 


4 Includes 123 new classrooms produced by remodeling other space and 353 aban- 
doned classrooms reoccupied. 


1 Represents 3% of the remaining 414 classrooms to be constructed for the school 
years 1955-56 through 1958-59 under the 1955 School Building Act. 


The number of needy districts out of a 
total of 80,000 estimated for all of the States 
(see col, 21) will obviously be much less than 
the 80,000 figure. The need for replacing so- 
called unsatisfactory facilities, that is, old 
buildings and rented buildings, is, of course, 
subject to wide differences of opinion as to 
what are obsolete facilities. The figure of 
79,000 (see col. 22) should also be broken 
down to indicate the able and unable dis- 
tricts to provide for themselves, So that it is 
apparent that instead of having a shortage 
of classrooms last year of 370,000 it has been 
reduced as of October 1956 down to 159,000. 
We have a smaller figure even than 80,000 if 
we are to confine Federal aid to the needy 
school districts. 


_ Life on $54.18 a Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from Mrs. Myra Graham of Linden, Wis., 
I have received a letter that I hope will 
be read by every Member of this body. 
There are a handful of widows of Span- 
ish War veterans who are trying to eke 
out existence on the pensions of $54.18 
amonth. That is their only income. In 
the 84th Congress, this body unanimously 
passed a bill increasing the pensions to 
$75 a month, but unfortunately the bill 
fell by the wayside in the other body. I 
have introduced the same bill in this 
Congress and I hope and pray that again 
this body will pass the meritorious meas- 
ure and that this time the action in the 
other body will be favorable. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am letting Mrs. Myra Graham 
speak for herself and for all of these 
fine women, all deep in the evening of 


life, widows of men who fought for our 
country. These old women are trying 
to keep body and soul togethér in these 
times of inflation on the pittance of 
$54.18. The letter follows: 

. LINDEN, WIs., February 14, 1957. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: I am writing 
you at this time to thank you for your effort 
to support the widows’ bill. 

I am a Spanish-American War widow and 
am 86 years old and living all alone and owing 
to the high costof living I find it very hard to 
buy fuel and pay running expenses. 

I can’t get into an old-peoples home under 
$20 a week and I find now I am not able to 
take proper care of myself and I can’t get 
hired help under $1 per hour so my present 
pension of $54.18 just won’t pay for common 
necessaries. Telling you my present circum- 
stances is like the following. I had to get 
out and shovel snow from my doorway when 
it was 8° below zero, in order to_get to fuel 
for my stove. How many Senators or even 
Congressmen would do this? 

I am asking you to let the committee read 
this letter and perhaps they will realize what 
the old widows are enduring while they have 
plenty. 

Please try to help us all you can. 

Iam, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Myra GRAHAM. 


Ike Promotes Kalijarvi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
of March 1, 1957, from the Laconia Eve- 
ning Citizen, Laconia, N. H., entitled 
“Ike Promotes Kalijarvi.” 


The editorial follows: 
IKE PROMOTES KALIJARVI 


We were delighted to read yesterday of the 
promotion given Dr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, 
former executive director of the New HMamp- 
shire Planning and Development Commis- 
sion. President Eisenhower has nominated 
him to the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

Dr. Kalijarvi has been a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State in the same branch. The 
higher post has been vacant since August 
1955, when Samuel C. Waugh, of Nebraska, 
became President of the Export-Import Bank. 

When Dr. Kalijarvi resigned his position 
at Concord to go to Washington, we pre- 
dicted great things for him at the National 
Capital, and his progress has been note- 
worthy. 

He was a staff consultant of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for 6 years. 
When the Eisenhower administration came 
into power in 1953, he joined the State De- 
partment. 

In 1940, President Engelhardt, of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, became chairman 
of the State Planning and Development Com- 
mission by appointment of Gov. Francis P. 
Murphy. When Frederick Clark resigned 2 
or 3 years later the opportunity to bring Dr. 
Kalijarvi into the State service came, and 
President Engelhardt was quick to act. 

He said the University of New Hamp- 
shire would be sorry to lose Professor 
Kalijarvi but his talents should be made 
available to the State for the benefit of all 
the people. Dr. Engelhardt had notable 
plans in mind to improve the State’s econ- 
omy, especially the small towns, and it is 
regrettable he did not live to see them all 
fulfilled. Some of them he got under way 
and they worked well. 

Dr. Kalijarvi taught political science at 
the State university, as he had done previ- 
ously at the University of Michigan. He and 
Mrs. Kalijarvi were welcome guests for a 
number of years at the Evening Citizen Au- 
thors’ tea. He has produced a number of 
books on international affairs, on which he 
is a recognized authority. Still greater re- 
sponsibilities at the National Capital may be 
confidently expected for him. He is a man 
whose ascent of the ladder it is a pleasure 
to watch. 
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A Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker,'the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 8, 1957, will be 
of interest to all of our colleagues: 

A FPuLac 


The question has been raised in a recent 
news story in this paper as to how big is a 
flag. There is no standard-size American 
flag. The main criterion is that the flag’s 
Width be two-thirds of the length. We think 
that there are certain general dimensions, 
however, that should be observed. 

A flag is-a symbol, of course, and as such 
it should represent the qualities for which 
it stands. Consequently it can be large or 
small. It should be large enough to deserve 
respect and allegiance wherever it is flown. 
But it should not be so big that it can serve 
as a ready shield for scoundrels, the intem- 
perate or the ignoble. It must not be so 
small that it is easily forgotten in the times 
or places where liberty is a dim and distant 
thing. It must be large enough to win a 
place dear to the hearts of its sons and 
daughters. But it should not be so big that 
its sight strikes terror and fear where it is 
shown. 

It should be large enough to cover all its 
people, not just the few. It should not be so 
small that it is easily waved in moments of 
wild, careless enthusiasm for causes that 
in a more sober, reflective moment would be 
rejected as unworthy. It maiters little if 
a filag’s history is long or short, its colors 
bright or pale, its design simple or complex. 
What matters is that where the banner waves 
those who live under it dwell in peace, in 
liberty and in justice. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be rgferred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tire 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, Or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withho'd it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 


m i 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not.be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned jy 
time for publication in the proceedings, th. 
Public Printer will insert the words “yy; 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafte; 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

1. Thirty-day limit-——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concressiona; 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whey 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ‘ordered by the committe. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Reconp j; 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist Only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal] 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a nevws- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONaL Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to commz<inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConGrREssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter # 
be printed in the Appendix, and shal! make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings, 
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Where Do Old People Fit in Modern 
Society? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1957, I reintroduced my res- 
olution to establish. a Commission on 
Utilization of Manpower in the United 
' states—House Joint Resolution 30. 

It provides that it shall be the duty of 
the Commission to conduct an investi- 
| gation and study of all phases of employ- 

ment of older workers in the United 
States for the purpose of determining 
what the basic problems are in the fields 
of employment, health, education, and 
community services in connection with 
the utilization of our older population 
group, what the Federal Government’s 
responsibilities are or should be with re- 
spect to the solution of any of these 
problems, and what order of priority 
should be given these problems in plan- 
ning methods for their solution, with 
emphasis on the status of the older age 
group within our population with respect 
to its manpower potential in the current 
situation, extent of the bias against hir- 
ing older workers and extent to which 
ceilings on hiring ages are-applied by 
employers; extent to which opportuni- 
ties for gainful activity of older persons 
have not kept pace with the rapid growth 
in our aged population. 

Our ever-increasing older population 
presents many grave problems; employ- 
ment, adequate housing, income, medi- 
cal care, morale, to mention some of 
them. After serious study and much re- 
search, I have come to the conclusion 
that only the Federal Government can 
ta¢kle the job of finding a solution and 
that the entire matter must be handled 
on a nationwide basis in order that prac- 
ticable plans can be formulated. I hope 
to get congressional action on the reso- 
lution during this session of Congress. 

Mr. Earl Ubell, science editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, wrote a series 
of articles in which he discusses prob- 
lems of the aging. I think he did a 
splendid job. The articles give us so 
much valuable information that I am 
including them in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcOrD so that all Members of Congress 
may have the opportunity to read them. 

The articles follow: 


Appendix 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 24, 1957] 


A NEw OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—SCIENCE OFFERS 
Us 20 More YEARs or LIFE; WHat DOEs IT 
MEAN: Days or EASE OR HARDSHIP? 


(This is the first of 12 articles on the 
problems of growing old.) 


(By Earl Ubell) 


Science has given most of us at least 20 
more years of life than cur grandparents 
could count on. What are we going to do 
with those added later years? 

Are we going to shuffle down to the park 
every day and play checkers? 

Will we keep on working earning our own 
way and living in our own homes? 

Do we see ourselves as sick and aged, 
possibly bedridden; empty human shells in 
wheelchairs in a chronic disease hospital? 

Or will we find repose in retirement * * * 
fishing, reading, puttering in the workshop, 
or garden as we dreamed we might? 

Do we think our children will give us, if 
we needed them, bed and board? Will they 
respect us, give us the status we deserve? 

Can we now think clearly of the years 
ahead when we won’t be working, or when 
as a housewife, the houshold chores will 
dwindle away and when our income will be 
cut to one-tenth of what it is now? 

Or do we push these thoughts out of our 
minds? What will we do? 

At this moment, 14 million men and 
women in this country have the answers 
to those questions. They are the people 
over 65. They are finding out what it 
means to become old in an urban, indus- 
trialized and impersonal society. What is 
happening to them? 

A 70-year-old widow lives with her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, as do 13 percent of her 
contemporaries. She chatters incessantly, 
has no other function but to criticize the 
young parents for their ways of drinking, 
smoking, and child rearing. Where will it 
end? 

A couple—he is 83 with a spine infection, 
she is 68 with hardening of her brain ar- 
teries—live (as do 3 out of 4 in that group) 
in their own household. But they have an 
income under $2,000 a year. What happens 
when the old man goes to the hospital as 
he must? Who pays? 


ACCIDENT-PRONE OR SELF-SUFFICIENT 


A vigorous man of 64 who has worked as a 
machinist for the same company all his life 
must retire next year under his firm’s rules. 
His pension is adequate, but far less than 
he is earning. He has never done anything 
but work. What will he do in retirement? 
Even now he is terribly depressed at the 
thought and has had two accidents in the 
shop in the last month, His foreman eyes 
him suspiciously. 

But there are other old people. A 75- 
year-old chief of a suburban library is healthy 
and active. She runs the place with the 
verve of a woman 20 years younger. She 
lives alone and likes it. She never inter- 
feres with her children, but visits them often 
and they like to have her. She has friends 
and even a few enemies—acquaintances she 


doesn’t get along with but that doesn’t 
bother her. 

Is this woman in the majority or minority 
of old people? The experts don’t know. By 
their own admission, scientists and social 
workers have paid most attention to the 
infirm, the indigent and the mentally ill. 
The plight of these people screamed for ac- 
tion. As a result, official thought has turned 
again and again to homes for the aged, to 
hospitals, and other institutions. 

Miss Ollie Randall, consultant to the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging and a pioneer 
in the search for answers for the aging, 
simply says, “It’s the squeaking wheel that 
gets the grease.” 

Yet, at this moment only 1 out of 20 old 
people are in institutions. To be sure, there 
are at least half a million persons in such 
places, many of them barely existing under 
substandard, and even subhuman, condi- 
tions. 

Even what is known about the medical, 
mental, and biological processes of aging has 
been warped by the scientists’ admitted 
focus on this single institutional class. The 
leaders in the field of gerontology—the study 
of the aging—are beginning to admit that 
the impact of the aged is broader and far 
more subtle. 

There is the whole question of income 
maintenance. How can housing, health, and 
nutrition: be kept optimum when earnings 
have, as in the cases of 2 out of 3 aged, 
dropped to less than $1,000 a person? 

And at a time when money comes in at a 
bare existence level, the old person has the 
real fear that a long-term illness may strike 
at any moment, wiping out his savings, using 
up his pension and social security income. 
At this time 1 out of 7 have during the year 
an illness lasting 3 months or more. 


PROBLEM TO BE FACED: WHERE DO THEY FIT? 


But the most profound of all questions, 
the one we will have to answer one day, and 
the single underlying theme of aging: where 
do old people fit in modern society? At the 
turn of this century 1 person in 25 was over 
65, two-thirds of them living in rural com- 
munities. Now 1 in 12 is over 65, and two- 
thirds are in cities where family dwelling 
places are small. 

How can an old person, whose chances of 
finding work may be only 1 in 3, make him- 
self part of a stream of life in a work econ- 
omy? Isn’t there a time to stop working? 
To retire? How can a retired person func- 
tion in society? What is the grand involve- 
ment of their last years? What should it be? 
The experts don’t know. 

How the aging find their way in society 
will affect everyone, for in 15 years, thanks 
to medical advances, 1 in every 10 persons 
will be over 65. This single group will cast 
up to one-fourth of votes in elections. They 
will be the heaviest concentration of old 
people ever experienced by mankind. 

Unless adequate housing, income, medical 
care are provided for the aging; unless a way 
is found to involve them in American life 
once more; unless years of neglect are over- 
come, the aged—and this is the view of au- 
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thorities—will 
grabbing. 


stop waiting and start 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 25, 1957] 


A New OvTboox on Otp AGe—Mora.e Is 
Founp HIGHEST AMONG THOSE WHO WoRK; 
Time FOR CREATIVE SELF-REALIZATION Is 
ALSO URGED 
(This is the second of 12 articles on the 

problems of growing old.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 


No single ideal of successful old age has 
captured the energies and imaginations of 
old people in America today. That fact 

‘stands out from the few scientific studies 
that have been made. We know what to do 
with youth and middle age but no one seems 
to know what old age is for. 

Thousands have succumbed to the lures of 
Florida to pass the rest of their days in the 
sunshine. Many have found quiet happiness 
there. 

A handful—the Baruchs, the Hoovers, and_ 
even many lesser known—have achieved clas- 
sic old age: patriarchs whe, with repose and 
equanimity, continue to portion out wisdom 
and to infivence their families and commu- 
nities. 

But most others remain in their own 
homes, in most cases hemmed in by low in- 
come and fearing the momentary visitation 
of illness. They try to do what they have 
always done, always found satisfaction 
doing: work. 

The desire to work dominates the 14 mil- 
lion over 65 in this work-centered society of 
ours, if the evidence is to be believed. Two 
out of five of these older men and 1 out of 
10 women are still working. Retirement is 
being resisted. 

Dr. Lillien J. Martin, the grand pioneer in 
helping old people and who died in 1943 at 
the age of 92 after a lifetime in gerontology, 
reported that the most bitter complaint of 
old people was: “I’m no use to anyone, not 
even myself.” 


GLOOM FOR THE INACTIVE 


One old woman, who had received a beau- 
tiful chair as a gift, told Dr. Martin's aid: 
“Yes, I’m rocking myself to death in it.” 

Dr. Bernard Kutner, in a study of 500 old 
people for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
found the highest morale among those still 
gainfully employed. ‘Those active in clubs, 
hobbies, and other interests had somewhat 
lower morale and gloom swept over the in- 
active. Married housewives and employed 
widows were far better off emotionally than 
the inactive widow. 

But Dr. Harry Levine, who as director for 
old-age centers for the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare founded the idea of day 
centers for disemployed old people, asserts as 
strongly as he can: “There is a time to stop 
working for money.” 

Old age to Dr. Levine is.a time for matu- 
rity; a time for creative self-realization in 
art, reading, and craft; a time for voluntary 
work in society; for contributing social know- 
how to the family and a time of preparation 
for the acceptance of death. » 

Beween these two poles—work versus free 
time—the country’s old people make their 
compromises. They work where and when 
they can. A comparative few have hobbies 
and other interests. They visit their chil- 
dren. They watch television. 

In general, as they live apart from their 
relatives other than their wives, time 
stretches out in front of them like a railroad 
track across the desert. 

Dr. Leo W. Simmons, a professor of so- 
ciology at Yale University, concluded after 
a study of many primitive societies that suc- 
cessful aging ties closely to property rights 
and to social usefulness. 

“People have aged most successfully,” he 
said, “when they have discovered or created 
for themselves effective positions and roles 
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in the very societies of which they are a 
part.” . 

But in this country, another study shows, 
the status of aged groups—with the excep- 
tion of propertied upper-class widows and 
retired farm owners—has declined steadily in 
the eyes of the public. The old in this coun- 
try are not creating effective positions for 
themselves. 


TWO INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL OLD AGE 


Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging, points out 
that there is still time for the old to find 
their way. “After all,” she said, “nobody 
knows what a natural, healthy, economically 
secure old age is like. It’s never existed for 
large portions of the population.” 

Whatever the old find as their grand in- 
volvement in life, two ingredients must be 
present in any recipe for successful old age— 
health and economic security. The two are 
intertwined. 

Dr. Kutner, in his study, found good health 
among 80 percent of the high-income high- 
social group compared to only 50 percent 
among the poor old people. 

However, the well-to-do people in Dr. Kut- 
ner’s survey seemed little affected in their 
moraie by poor health, while the poor in 
ill health felt dismal. Morale was higher 
generally among the economically secure 
than among the poor. 

WHEELCHAIR DOESN’T DAMPEN HER SPIRIT 


What actually happens to people? Here 
is a case that departs from statistics. A 
broken hip did not lower the spirits of a 
72-year-old woman in a chronic disease hos- 
pital. She had a small income from sub- 
letting rooms in her apartment, and she was 
eager to get out of the wheelchair to get 
back to work. 

“I remember my father always taught us to 
observe things,” she said. “He took us out 
to the woods and gave us prizes for spotting 
unusual birds er plants, I have always liked 
observing things. 

“We were always taught to bear no bitter- 
ness éither. If we fought during the day— 
my brothers and sisters—we had to make up 
before dinner time. It was over. These are 
the things I remember.” 

So here is a woman who never married, 
rarely goes to church, does newspaper puzzle 
contests, has no economic resources. Yet she 
appears not the least bit mindful of her ili 
health or the thought of being old. 

Is she a successful oldster? By some 
standards, no. By her own, yes. She seems 
to have inner resources acquired in her 
youth, and in spite of what some would call 
a narrow life she has a good time in her old 
age. 

The lesson from all this for the young and 
middle aged is a simple one: take care of 
your health as best you can, develop as many 
resources for economic security as you can, 
work if it is possible, or, in its absence start 
looking for ways to involve yourself in the 
community as a useful citizen. 

And failing all this, look within yourself 
for hidden emotional resources: a bird your 
father showed you, the love of a laughing 
grandchild, or the strength from your reli- 
gious faith. It’s as simple as that. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 26, 1957] 

A New OUTLOOK on OLD AceE—How THE Bopy 
DecLINEs: SCIENTISTS SEEKING Aa Way To 
RELIEVE THE INEXORABLE DETERIORATION OF 
OLD AGE 
(This is the 3d of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of growing old.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

The old man—he was 89—trudged on a 
treadmill. Lest he fall, a parachute harness 
hung from the ceiling gripped him about 
the waist. Wires spun from his arms and 
legs carrying electrical impulses to mui‘ters 
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and dials. The man’s face paled slightly 
the moving walk accelerated. ; 

How was the old man’s heart reacting to 
the walk? Had his breathing rate chanp,; 
How much energy did he use in walkino? 
How did his muscular efficiency differ from 
that of a young man? The instruments h d 
the answers. 

Experiments such as these, conducted in 
only a handful of laboratories, are telling 
scientists“ what it means—biologically ang 
psychologically—to grow old. 

It means, for example, that if the old per- 
son’s tiny blood vessels in his arms and fect 
do not constrict when chilled, the blood 
wastefully pumps heat out of the body. Re- 
sult: Arguments between an old mother and 
her daughter over the setting of the thermo- 
stat. 

It means that the oldster’s vision becomes 
reduced, the higher pitches of sound are not 
heard and the ability to act quickly declines, 
This results in an apparént loss of intelli- 
gence, but when the old person is allowed 
to set his own pace he can learn new things. 

How many intelligent, capable old people 
have last their jobs because they were ex- 
pected to learn something at high speed 
under poor visual conditions? 

Over all, growing old means a reduction in 
the use of energy. This may be attributed 
to weakened muscle strength and reduced 
activity. The slow degeneration of the thy- 
roid gland may be responsible. 

To the brain, age brings hardening of the 
arteries that feed the nerves. Then arterio- 
scierosis can dim memory and start the aged 
to babbling. That is why some old people 
forget their addresses, their grandchilden’s 
names and often even don’t remember to eat. 


NEW HOPE GROWS FOR BRINGING RELIEF 


The decline in facility is real. The suscep- 
tibility to numerous new diseases actually 
increases. The rate of body growth slows 
and stops. Sexual activity—as Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinsey found—drops to a minimum. Each 
change brings with it another mark adding 
to the total picture known as old age. 

Scientists have new hupe that they will 
discover ways of helping physicians relieve 
the inexorable deterioration of old age. By 
understanding the mental and physical ap- 
paratus of the old, they will help the aging 
carve a useful place for themselves in society. 

And, they have reason to believe they 
may succeed in accomplishing what the 
medieval sorcerer failed to do by magic: in- 
crease man’s allotted span of life. There are 
but a few clues here. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, consultant to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, reports that every 
available bit of information sets man's bio- 
logical age limit near 100 years. Every report 
of men living longer than that—for ex- 
ample the Indian from Colombia reputed to 
be at least 150—brings with it suspicious 
proof of. age. 

Although science and public health have 
increased the expected length of life at birth 
by more than 20 years since the turn of the 
century by knocking out infectious diseases 
little progress has been made in expanding 
the later years. 

CANCER, HEART ILLS STRONG FACTORS 


In 1900 your 60-year-old grandfather could 
expect to live about 14 more years. Today if 
you are 60 and a man you may expect to live 
about 15 years longer. This is because 
cancer and heart disease still take their 
greatest toll in old age and science has found 
little control of these afflictions. 

Still there is hope. One scientist starves 
a colony of mi¢e and retards their physical 
development. Another does the same to 
fruitflies. The average life spans of both 
are increased. Can it be that a longer period 
of growth influences longevity? 

One scientist raises waterbugs and a second 
grows mice, Both raise two lines of beings: 
one selected as the offspring of young motil- 
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ers; the other line as the progeny of old 
mothers. 

The young-mother lines increase in vigor 
and live longer than the old-mother groups, 
which grow feeble and die out. Insurance 
statistics suggest, too, that offspring of young 
mothers live longer than those of older ones. 
Can there be a chemical—a factor for long 
life—present in the young animal and handed 
down to its children? 

And finally a Dutch experimenter grows 
male mice isolated from females. The males 
become shaggy and lice-ridden, finally dying 
of what appears to be old age. 

But by placing a young female mouse in 
the cage with the old rodent, the male animal 
is kept clean, well fed, and healthy, his life 
span increases considerably. Is there some 
unknown potent social psychological force 
that increases life span? 

(Dr. Bernard Kutner, in his study of 500 
old people, found the poorest morale among 
the widowed and unmarried who lived apart, 
socially and residentially.) 

In spite of these and other experiments, 
there is no accepted theory of aging. Some 
scientists believe that old age is the pitiable 
result of a series of biological insults—dis- 
ease, injuries, privations—throughout life. 

Others assert that imposed upon the in- 
sults is a slow process of aging itself brought 
about by the accumulation of toxins—par- 
ticularly calclum—in the body’s cells where 
all the chemical reactions take place. That 
is why, they say, the speed of electrical im- 
pulses through nerves slows down in old age. 

And some say that aging is part of the 
program of human life. The complex proc- 
esses of life that mesh so neatly to produce 
infancy, puberty, and virility slowly get out 
of tempo with each other to produce a dis- 
cordant chemistry and old age. 

But the fact of aging is clear and measure- 
ments demonstrate that many biological and 
psychological powers actually decline with 
age, while others remain steady throughout 
life. Even so, individuals age differently. 

Dr. Nathan Shock, of the United States 
‘Public Health Service anda leader in the 
research into aging, says it is possible to fix 
a calendar age and mental age but it ap- 
pears impossible at this time to give a man 
a physical age. 

By this he means that if you have a heart 
that is as vigorous as the average 30-year-old, 
you may have kidneys as feeble as those of a 
man of 80. But there is no way to deter- 
mine an average physical age for the young 
in heart and old in kidneys. 

If a physical age could be set in such cases, 
questions of retirement and employment 
would be more easily answered. The young 
man at 80 could be easily separated from the 
old at 55. 

But there is much more to learn. Infor- 
mation on the biology of old people has come 
largely from those in institutions who are 
not representative of the whole age range. 
— work has to be done with normal old 
people, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 27, 1957] 


A New OUTLOOK on Otp Ace—Jos Bars START 
Risinc at 40, Bur Reat Barrier Is 65; 
$4 BILLION YEARLY INcoME Loss Lam TO 
Fixep Limit 
(This is the 4th of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

There is no more pathetic story than that 
of the man capable and willing to work but 
who is unable to find’a job. He is considered 
too old. He scans the want ads every morn- 
ing, skipping those that set age limits, mark- 
ing down those that do not. But he knows 
from experience what is likely to happen. 

“Of course,” the personne’ director will 
say, “we do not have an age limitation in 
our company. But our pension and insur- 


* James P. Mitchell pointed out recently. 
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ance system would be prohibitively expen- 
sive if we hired too many men of your age. 

Sometimes they lie and say the job is filled. 
They give other excuses but no job. To the 
old man this forced unemployment is a 
spotlight of his uselessness. Socially dead, 
and often with no other interests, he waits 
for biological death. 

FOUR BILLION-DOLLAR INCOME LOSS 

Yet if this man and about a million more 
like him were back in the labor force, they 
could add, according to Dr. Sumner Slichter, 
of Harvard University, about $4 billion a 
year to national income. At this moment 
only 2 out of 5 men older than 65—about 
2,500,000—are employed. 

The further irony is that we now have the 
greatest number of working people in this 
country’s history and the greatest propor- 
tion of old people. They are in the best of 
health, but we have the lowest participation 
of the old in the labor force since 1900, when 
7 out of 10 worked. 

Although those over 65 are hardest hit by 
age discrimination, the practice reaches into 
the younger groups, as Secretary of Labor 
In- 
dustry considers salesmen “old” at 40, tele- 
phone linemen at 45, bookkeepers at 55. 

A 56-year-old machine-tool operator in De- 
troit wrote Secretary Mitchell: 

“I had 30 years’ seniority in my former 
job, but now the company has merged with 
another and moved away. I have been trying 
for 2% years to find a job in the automobile 
industry, but nobody wants a man over 40.” 

Women drop out of the labor force even 
more rapidly, from 40 percent employed in 
young adulthood to 10 percent in the 65- 
and-over group. The social pressure on them 
to be employed, however, is not as great as 
on men. 

A much more subtle problem confronts 
the aging woman, whose principal occupa- 
tion in 3 out of 4 cases is keeping house. 
Her children grow up, her household chores 
contract, and she becomes, in the absence 
of outside interests, as functionless as her 
disemployed husband. 

In the old-age group, half of the women 
are widowed, compared with only 1 in 4 
men. The engagement of this large group 
of women in some useful occupation is rec- 
ognized by the experts as one of the great- 
est challenges in the old-age problem. 


PRESSURE OF YOUNG MEN BELOW FELT 


The men who are employed feel the pres- 
sure of the young men below them. “Make 
room for the young,” constantly echoes 
through the old man’s mind. One of the 
reasons originally given for the Federal old- 
age insurance program was to get older work- 
ers out of the labor force. 

Is retirement good for those over 65? Some 
gtudies show that retired workers are 
healthier and live longer than those who stay 
on the job. One study shows that morale 
drops soon after retirement, then climbs 
slowly. 

But the workers themselves seem less in- 
clined to retire. A study made by the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. showed that 65 percent 
of retired workers did not want to retire: 
One-third because of financial pressures, the 
others because they wanted to work. 

In a national study, made by the Bureau 
of the Census, more than half of the people 
over 65 who stopped working did so for 
health reasons. Only 6 percent retired vol- 
untarily because of age, 10 percent having 
been retired under compulsory regulations. 

At present, the merits of flexible or 
mandatory retirement are under vigorous de- 
bate. Under the plan of flexibility a worker 
may retire at the specified age, usually 65, 
or continue working with the assent of his 
employer. Under the mandatory retirement 
plan he must stop working at 65. 
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The forced retirement is easiest for the 
company to apply. Noexceptions. No head- 
aches. No cries of favoritism. No union 
complaints. But the company, it has been 
shown, can lose valuable workers, sometimes 
to competing firms. This is especially irritat- 
ing when many studies show that older 
workers are almost as efficient as younger 
employees in many areas of work. 

The plan of flexibility requires delicacy. 
But the rewards are great. Consolidated 
Edison found that it saved $111,000 out of its 
pension funds by not retiring 82 workers 
who wanted tocontinue. The decision tore- 
tire, however, may be difficult to make, es- 
pecially since there are no clear-cut ways of 
determining the physical age of a worker. 
Some may be older physically than their 
years; others much younger. 

Those who do retire sometimes meet with 
economic disaster as they attempt to use 
their savings to enter small business. Mrs. 
Geneva Mathiasen, director of the National 
Committee on the Aging, guesses that the 
bankruptcy rate for new businesses started by 
people over 65 must be inordinately high. 

“The chicken farmer who has been work- 
ing hard all his life to make a go of it finally 
retires to a small apartment in the city where 
he can be near his children,”’ she said, “but 
the city man, without any experience, thinks 
he’s going to buy that farm and make a 
great success out of it.” 

To forestall such failures, many companies 
are instituting preretirement counseling. 
Such counseling includes advice on how to 
get medical help, how to involve oneself in 
the community, how to do a hundred and 
one things with the copious free time that 
retirement brings. 

Labor unions have become interested in 
the retired worker, too. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers have 50,000 retired, voting 
members who wield great power in certain 
locals. Unions are beginning to include anti- 
age discrimination clauses in their contracts 
too. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, of New- 
burgh, chairman of New York's legislative 
committee on aging, recently suggested a 
legal bar to age discrimination in the State. 
Massachusetts already has such a law. Be- 
fore long, the old people may have enough 
votes to get such legislation in many States. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 28, 1957] 

A New OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—THE ECONOMIC 
PROSPECT: 2 Out oF 5 MEN OveER 65 AND 4 
Out or 5 WoMEN Get Less THAN $1,000 a 
YEAR 


(Fhis is the 5th of 12 articles on the 
problems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

“How is it,’’ the old woman asked, “that 
I took care of 10 children and now 10 chil- 
dren cannot take care of one mother?” This 
widow, who at 68 lives alone in a cold-water 
flat, gave a human twist to the statistic that 
in American life today old people have little 
income. The figures for 14 million persons 
over 65? Two out of 5 men and 4 out of 5 
women receive less than $1,000 a year. Only 
1 in 12 has an income above $60 a week. 
One out of 10 has no income at ail. 

OLD-AGE BENEFITS BRIGHTEN OUTLOOK 

And were it not for the spectacular rise 
of Federal old-age insurance in the last 2 
decades, the outlook for old people would be 
much darker. At present, half of the men 
in that age group and 40 percent of the 
women get old-age benefits. 

In the future things may improve, par- 
ticularly for those workers in industries with 
pension plans. They will receive incomes 
from social security and their pensions which 
in some cases will go as high as $260 a 
month. 

Generally, however, tncome from all 
sources for the aged group now is on the 
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average one-third of that of those who are 
but 10 years younger. The big drop in in- 
come comes from disemployment. 

Such a contraction in funds has it ef- 
fects not only on morale, as Dr. Bernard Kut- 
ner found in his study of 500 old people, but 
also on housing and health. Even though 
two-thirds own their own homes, lack of 
funds tends to make them rundown. 


ELDERLY NEED LESS TO SURVIVE 


On the whole, old people need less with 
which to survive because they do not have 
the expense of going to work. But their 
standard of living drops * * * fewer new 
clothes, a lowering of the quality of food, and, 
at a time when they are needed most, outside 
interests and church attendance may decline. 

With 1 in 7 oldsters suffering from an ill- 
ness of 3 months or more in any 1 year, low 
income makes them medically indigent. Any 
sort.of illness throws the low-income person 
on the public assistance rolls. In recent 
years, however, the proportion getting Fed- 
eral public assistance has declined slightly 
thanks to the increase of old-age insurance 
benefits. 

The problem of meeting medical bills may 
be acute for the old-age group, particularly 
when many private insurance companies 
cancel, or do not issue, health insurance 
policies to those over 65. Some will pay a 
single claim on an old man’s first illness and 
then cancel the policy. These practices keep 
premium rates low but do not provide ade- 
quate protection. 

There has been increasing pressure to bar 
by legislative action this insurance discrimi- 
nation against old people. Such a law would 
help the aged get insurance at a time when 
they need it most. 

One thing is clear, support of the aged by 
children is not the rule. The Bureau of the 
Census found that regular contributions in 
cash to the aged-from relatives and friends 
not living with them appear to be a negligible 
source of income. , 

OCCASIONAL GIFTS ONLY MINOR HELP 

However, occasional gifts are being made 
by relatives to old people and may average 
about $20 a year for 20 percent of the aged 
couples and 30 percent of the widows and 
widowers living alone. 

The Federal-insurance program covers the 
biggest proportion. Between 1948 and 1956 
the fraction receiving these benefits jumped 
from 1 in 8 to every other person over 65. 
The total now stands at about 6,500,000 ac- 
cording to the latest estimates. 

Under the new schedules of payment, the 
65-year-old worker can get family benefits up 
to $200 a month and he can earn up to 
$1,200 more a year without losing this in- 
come. This depends on his having earned 
at least 8350 a month before retiring. 

In addition, under the new law workers 
who become disabled are eligible for the same 
benefits as the retired worker. 

The impact of social-security programs has 
been felt particularly in housing, where as a 
result of the fixed monthly income more 
than 80 percent of the aged now live in their 
own households. How the new law and 
benefits will affect the future social develop- 
ment of the aged ts unknown at this moment. 


MANY POSSESS NO MONEY AT ALL 


There are, of course, many old people who 
have no money income at all. These are a 
large proportion of the 500,000 in institu- 
tions. However, the chronically indigent 
population among the aged may be as high 
as 1 in 10: 1,400,000 persons. 

Those who work are in the best position of 
all since they continue to make money at 
about the rate of the rest of the population. 
However, only 2 out of 5 men have gainful 
employment when they reach 65 and over. 
Only 1 in 10 may be working past the age 
of 75. 

Taking the financial picture as a whole, 
the future looks much better for the old per- 
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son than at any time in the past. Social 
security accounts for most of the improve- 
ment, while industrial pension plans also 
make for optimism. 

However, if the trend toward disemploy- 
ment continues, the aged worker will get into 
more financial difficulty in the future and in 
15 or 20 years, when he has one-fourth of the 
votes in a national election, he may do some- 
thing about it. 

In California a few years ago, the aged 
caused to be adopted a public welfare plan 
that would have bankrupted the State and 
had to be repealed in a year. The next time 
there may be no repeal. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 1, 1957] 

NEw OUTLOOK ON OLp Ace—GeERIATRIC CLINIC 
Arps IN MEDICAL, PERSONAL PROBLEMS; 
HELPs AGED COUPLES FIND A More SatTis- 
FYING LIFE 
(This is the 6th of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

Under no circumstances would his wife let 
him work. She would not consent to his 
visiting the grandchildren because that 
meant he would have to climb a flight of 
steps. After all, she would admonish him 
like a solicitous mother, he had a heart at- 
tack 6 years ago and now he was 72—an oid 
man. She was 58. 

For this man—a skilled cabinetmaker—life 
had become a painful biological prison. More 
than a few times he thought of escaping. 
His patience was rewarded after a friend sug- 
gested he visit Beth Israel Hospital's geri- 
atrics clinic. 

Like half of the 14 million persons in this 
country who are over 65, this man had a 
serious medical problem. It cut across the 
whole of his life. And but for his illness and 
overprotective wife, he might still be a useful 
man. 

SOMETIMES THE CLINIC FINDS THEM JOBS 


Beth Israel’s geriatrics clinic is one of only 
a few in the country; Boston had the first. 

“The doctors there are giving medical 
checkups,” a friend of the cabinetmaker told 


him. “They tell you what to eat, how to 
take care of yourself. They even find you 
a job.” 


A job? It didn’t seem possible but then 
he went to Stuyvesant Square and 12th 
Street to Beth Israel Hospital. 

Haltingly, he asked the receptionist where 
the special clinic for old people was. He was 
directed to the geriatrics nurse to arrange 
an appointment. 

Perhaps it was his reaction to that first 
visit—respect and consideration for one need- 
ing help—that encouraged the man to return 
for his appointment even though his worri- 
some wife tried to discourage him. “It 
might affect your heart,”’ she said. 

In the waiting room, on his second visit, 
the man was in the company of other old 
people. Their ills were among those that 
afflict many over 45: diabetes, heart disease, 
arthritis, kidney ailments, high blood pres- 
sure, and tuberculosis. The cabinetmaker 
wanted to talk to them, but his impaired 
hearing shut him off. 

SOCIAL HISTORY OF PATIENT HELPS 


When his turn came, he was taken first 
to the chief social worker to answer many 
questions about his social history. Knowing 
of the patient’s poor hearing, the social 
worker asked the questions in a loud voice. 

Patiently, she drew out details of his life. 
The heart attack, he lamented, had made 
him useless. The life of a son, who lived 
at home, was being ruined. The son wanted 
to get married, but was supporting his par- 
ents and feared to leave lest something 
happen to them. 

Next step at the clinic: One of five phy- 
sicians who serve the clinic Without pay 
traced the patient's health record as far back 
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as the old man’s memory would go. Ahoy; 
the heart attack? No, it hadn’t been to, 
bad, he recalled, but his wife was in terro, 
that he would die. Any pain? Yes, in hj; 
back. Probably from his heart, he said 
The doctor thumped the old man’s chest 
listened to the heart beat, checked for can- 
cer, treated nerve reflexes, searched for those 
silent infections so common among the olq 
Then the electrocardiogram, to measure 
the extent of that old heart damage 4 
nurse took blood for anemia and syphilis 
tests, urine to check for diabetes. Another 





“doctor administered a brain wave test in 


search of the first sign of paralysis fairly 
common in men of his age. : 
PSYCHIATRIC TEST FOLLOWS PHYSICAL 


Later: Another physician talked to him 
gently. It was the psychiatrist. This con- 
sultation is part of the program because 
almost one-third of first_admissions to State 
‘hospitals are persons over 65. More impor- 
tant, old people are often lonely, with feel- 
ings of futility and fear. 

The psychiatrist probed. The old man 
wanted to work, but, of course, his heart 
* * *. (The psychiatrist already knew that 
the old heart attack hadn’t been as bad as 
the man presumed.) About his wife: he 
couldn’t seem to do anything without her. 

Through it all * * * the nurses, the phy- 
sicians, the psychiatrists, the tests, the social 
workers * * *, the old man began to take 
interest because people were showing an in- 
terest in him. He looked toward the day of 
the big conference on his case. 

The clinic, assigned him a physician, a 
man_to whom the cabinetmaker could take 
his troubles, both medical and mental. It 
was this doctor who told him: 

WITH THE FACTS IN, HELP FOLLOWS 


“Your heart is not bad at all,” he said, 
“that old scar on your heart is quite healed 
The pain you feel is arthritis in your spine 
We can do something about that. . We also 
think you're not eating properly. And, oh 
yes, we're giving you a hearing aid.” 

A dietitian called a conference for the old 
man and his wife (she had been to the 
psychiatrist, too). They needed to eat less 
since their bodily demands for energy were 
less as they grew older. Any excess calories 
were turned to fat. They must limit their 
starch and sugar intake or digestive disturb- 
ances might result. No cooking in fats, 
either 

The dietitian emphasized the value of meat 
and fish for protein content and lots of green, 
leafy vegetables to overcome constipation 
Perhaps it would be a good idea to take occa- 
sional vitamin pills, since oldsters seem to 
need more of them. 

Another talk with the social worker. The 
doctors had said he could work—not too 
much, to be sure—so the social worker found 
a job for him as a cabinetmaker in a factory 
for the handicapped; a sheltered workshop 

Things are better at home now, in spite 
of the fact the old man was injured recently 
in an auto accident. Now he looks forward 
to getting well. His wife understands that 
for him to live is to work and she interferes 
as little as possible. The son looks toward 
a life of his own. 

Actually the cabinetmaker was lucky. The 
clinic now has its maximum of 100 patients 
and cannot take any more. But this same 
program can be done through other clinic: 
in general hospitals if they focused on the 
problem. 

Dr. Lee Burney, United States Surzeon 
General, proposes demonstration programs 
by the Public Health Service of “well oldster” 
clinics to help older persons stay well. be- 
cause health is one of the basic problems in 
the overall pattern of aiding the aging. 

Official medical circles also recognize that 
the care of the aged will fall largely on the 
family doctors. Not every city can have 4 
geriatrics clinic. 
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put physicians have yet to learn how to 
yse the services of social workers, dietitians, 
and other social personnel. They also have 
to learn to focus on the old man or woman 
as having not only a physical ailment but 
perhaps & debilitating mental and social con- 
dition which often can be improved. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 3, 1957] 

New OUTLOOK on Otp Ace—1 Our OF 7 BE- 
coMES CHRONICALLY ILL EacH YEAR; TECH- 
NIQUES BEING DEVELOPED TO REHABILITATE 
THEM 
(This is the seventh of 12 articles on the 

problems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

Chronic disease, more than anything else, 
can be the heaviest blow to the average 
older person’s chance of a comparatively 
secure life in his later years. 

If he recovers, the ailment—defined as 
chronic if it last 3 months or longer—is 
likely to leave his health’ shaken, sap his 
finances, and set off a chain of circumstances 
leading to a dangerously low standard of 
living. With his savings drained, he usually 
moves to a poorer dwelling, not infrequently 
to a slum. His eating habits become irre- 
gular. Thriftily he cuts recreation and buys 
little, if any, new clothes. Result: his mor- 
ale and general health slowly decline. 

Until recently, physicians in general were 
less interested in chronic ailments of the 
aged than in trying to keep.the young 
healthy. The philosophy of “why spend so 
much time on an incurable” dominated. 
That attitude is changing. More and more, 
physicians are turning to the chronically 
ill older patients and getting increasing 
numbers back on their feet. 

1 OUT OF 7 CHRONICALLY ILL EACH YEAR 


These old people may not be cured but 
the difference is between a miserable, bed- 
fast existence or a bright, happier outlook 
with a measure of physical independence. 
The cold fact, in this respect, is that 1 out 
of 7 older persons will be cltir6nically ill 
each year, 

Twenty years ago a hip injury or a stroke 
to an older person would have ended fatally 
within a few months in 8 cases out of 10. 
Bedridden, the-victim soon would be covered 
with bed sores, kidneys would stop work- 
ing, and finally pneumonia would step in. 

The of a 75-year-old woman now at 
Goldwa Memorial Hospital in New York 
with a broken hip illustrates the change 
that has m place. Unfortunately, the 
new coolaious for the aged and chronic 
sickness have not spread far enough nor 
fast enough. 

The old widow at Goldwater, a former 
seamstress, fell on the steps of her house. 
Her fragile hip bone snapped. Within a few 
days surgeons had inserted a metal pin 
to clamp the sheared edges of the bone to- 
gether. The next day she was in a wheel 
chair in the sunroom of the hospital’s 
rehabilitation service. 

There she saw a cross section of what 
can be seen in hospitals for chronic diseases 
of the aged. It was only a small fraction 
of the chronically ill aged. Eighty-five per- 
cent are found outside institutions: a total 
of more than 1,700,000 in their homes, in 
the homes of relatives or with friends. 
NEW HOPE FOR VICTIMS OF PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


Several women in that sunroom had 
suffered strokes. A brain artery had clogged 
or burst, shutting off blood to the nerve 
cells and damaging them beyond repair. 
Half, sometimes all, of the body is paralyzed. 
Frequently speech is lost. : 

She also saw severe cases of diabetes, 
patients who had lost a limb because of 
gangrene, Others were crippled by arthritis 
which froze arm and leg joints. Others had 
tractured hips, too. 
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These were the “fortunate” ones. The 
old men and women with shaking palsy may 
never get out of the hospital. However, 
a new operation in which a deep brain cen- 
ter is destroyed with alcohol injections gives 
new hope for these victims of Parkinson's 
disease. 

The old with chronic heart pains may 
now be relieved with new drugs, but their 
chances of getting out of bed or out of the 
wheel chair are slim. There are also new 
drugs for high blood pressure than can en- 
able an old person to leave the hospital. 

Those with the least chance of recovery 
are the mentally ill among the aged, of whom 
there are 150,000 in institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, medical science has little to offer 
these patients whose brain arteries are 
hardening and producing mental confusion. 

In also any mental hospital there are old 
men and women unable to care even for 
their smallest personal needs even to the 
extent of having to be fed like babies. 
Many have been that way 5 years or longer. 

Medical authorities like Dr. Lawrence Kolb, 
former assistant United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral, have asserted that many old people do 
not belong in mental hospitals but they are 
sent there because they have no place else 
to go. But a survey made by Connecticut 
State Mental Hospital physicians demon- 
strated that almost all aged patients had 
mental changes requiring hospitalization. 

The recent increase of old persons in men- 
tal hospitals can be attributed to the large 
increase in oldsters in the population and 
to the benefits of penicillin and other com- 
pounds which are keeping them alive longer 
in the institutions. ‘ 

So the old woman with the hip fracture 
can consider herself lucky. Even the ampu- 
tees and the paralyzed may look forward to 
the possibility of caring for themselves again. 
Some stroke victims might even regain par- 
tial or total speech. 

At Goldwater, only an occasional patient 
is kept in bed in the geriatrics rehabilitation 
section. This is because the hospita] en- 
deavors to restore the physical abilities of 
patients after surgery and medicine have 
done their work. That is rehabilitation. 


POTENTIALITIES ARE EVALUATED 


Dr. Michael Dasco, who directs the service, 
first evaluated the old woman’s potentialities. 
How bad was the break? How strong was 
she? Did she have any other medical diffi- 
culties? How soon could she walk again? 
Did she have mental problems? 

Then the slow, upward climb for the pa- 
tient toward self-reliance began. Although 
the woman was 75, lifting weights (small 
ones) was prescribed to strengthen her arm 
muscles for the eventual use of crutches. 
The tempo of her calisthenics increased to 
improve her breathing ability, revive her 
flaccid muscles, limber stiffened joints, and 
increase her body tone. . 

Finally she was put off her feet, even be- 
fore the hip bone had completely healed. 
But she was supported to keep her full weight 
off the slowly mending break. It has been 
found that bones that do not bear weight 
get even more brittle. 

She learned to get in and out of bed by 
herself again, to climb into a wheel chair and 
to navigate it. After 8 months she was walk- 
ing unaided. The bones were set. 

Not every case is a success. The stroke 
victims often don’t fare as well. But they 
can learn to do many things with 1 hand 
and 1 leg paralyzed: getting dressed, shaving, 
gettirig in and out of bed * * * among the 
hundred and one activities the unimpaired 
do instinctively every day. 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE REHABILITATED IN ONE 
COUNTY HOME 


A study of patients in the county home for 
aged in Allegheny (Pittsburgh) County, Pa., 
showed that of 308 bedfast patients, 4 out of 
5 had been rehabilitated sufficiently to walk 
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in a program for which less than $200 was 
spent on equipment. Two-thirds of the pa- 
tients were older than 50; all had been in 
the home many years. 

But many of the disabled aged in this 
country do not get the chance to learn to 
walk again or even to get out of their beds. 
Almost 200,000 in homes for the aged and 
nursing homes do not even hear the word 
rehabilitation. 

A few, including the Mary Manning Walsh 
Home and the Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Hebrews, both in New York, have full- 
scale medical, social, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Others are beginning to catch on to 
the possibilities. 

But the nursing homes, again with excep- 
tions, give minimal care for an average 
charge per patient of $200 a month. One 
United States Public Health Service study of 
homes in 13 States showed that in some 
places as many as a quarter of the patients 
had not seen a doctor in 6 months. 

In New York special homesteads are being 
planned for those chronic patients who no 
longer need hospital care but who cannot 
get adequate care anywhere else. Some 
charge that this is an attempt to reestablish 
the poorhouse of former times. 

Welfare Commissioner Henry McCarthy 
declares that New York will never see the 
dilapidated city home again. The home- 
stead will compare favorably, he says, with 
the best of private homes for the aged. If 
so, a new era in the care of the poor, infirm, 
aged has begun, 





{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 4, 1957] 


NEw OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—MANY OF THE 
LONELY AGED IN SLUMS; “WHERE CAN I Go?”’ 
EXPERIMENTS IN HOUSING OFFER HOPE FOR 
THE FUTURE 


(This is the 8th of 12 articles on the prob- 
lems of old age.) 


(By Earl Ubell) 


At some crucial point in his later years, 
and old person finds himself emotionally or 
economically tied to the place in which he 
lives. That happens long after his home has 
become a machine too dangerous and difficult 
for him to operate. 

By that time, he no longer has a choice in 
finding a new dwelling. If he does move, it 
frequently coincides with a major crisis in 
his life: Widowhood, chronic illness, or loss 
of income or savings. Yet 4 out of 5 old 
persons maintain their own househclds. 

What happens to an average old couple 
living in a 2-story 7-room house? Why are 
the aged living in the slums of almost every 
big city? Penniless widows comprise one- 
quarter of all women over 65; where do they 
go? 

There are some unpleasant answers in the 


‘United States Bureau of Census information. 


But there is hope for the aged in this respect 
in a dozen new experiments in housing for 
them. The developments are insignificant in 
number, but they point to the future. 


LIVE IN HOUSE WHERE THEY REARED CHILDREN 


The census information indicates that 
typical among the 2 out of 3 old couples who 
are living in their own homes is the man and 
woman who still have the house in which 
they reared 4 children. They have the old 
mohair living-room furniture and even the 
old cradles. On the walls are the pictures 
of their grandchildren. 

“The house needs painting but John can’t 
do it,” the 65-year-old woman told me on 
a recent visit. ‘‘He can’t climb the ladder. 
He’s 71 you know. It will cost $400 if we 
hire somebody. I guess it will have to wait.” 

The old couple use fewer of the six rooms 
in the house because climbing stairs and 
house cleaning have become too difficult to do 
on a regular basis. 
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“We like this house,” the woman said. 
“The children keep telling us to move into 
an efficiency apartment. But the mortgage 
is paid and you know how that feels.” 

OLD HOUSES CONTAIN HAZARDS FOR THE AGED 


But there are hazards there for the aged. 
The bathtub is old fashioned and slippery. 
Last year John fell in it and strained a liga- 
ment. Will he break his hip next time? Will 
he trip on the stairs? Take a tumble putting 
up a screen? Everywhere in that house is a 
danger spot for those no longer sure of foot 
or sight or subject to sudden dizziness. 

The old person in the slum tenement, 
where one finds a greater proportion of old 
people than in private homes, has a much 
harder time of it. The rent averages about 
$30 a month. There are stairs to climb. In 
about half of the tenements there is no hot 
running water, toilet, or separate bath. If 
there is a cooking facility, it is a gas stove to 
threaten asphyxiation for the old person who 
may fall asleep while the cereal boils over. 

Large numbers of the aged in slums sub- 
sist on relief or old-age insurance checks 
which average about $80 a month. Rather 
than spend their allowances on good raw food 
and cook it, they eat in restaurants because 
it’s warm there and there are people to talk 
to. This gets translated into high-starch 
diets. 

Such poor housing brings with it tubercu- 
losis, mental ailments, and a high rate of 
chronic illness. In Tennessee a study by 
State authorities proved that rundown 
buildings produce a high incidence of that 
common injury to old people—hip fracture. 


THOSE WHO RENT SAY, “WHERE WOULD I GO?” 


Why do 4 out of 5 old people continue to 
maintain their own households despite the 
obvious difficulties? 

While sentiment plays a great part in those 

owning their own homes, those who rent 
have a different reply. 
* “Where else would I go?” said an old 
widow. “My son, he can’t have me in his 
three-room apartment. I can’t afford a fancy 
place on my widow’s pension. Go to an old 
folks home? Never. That's like dying.” 

But a great many old widows, perhaps 1 in 
4 women, live with a son, daughter, or other 
relatives. In these situations, too familiar to 
social workers and clergymen everywhere, the 
abrasion of the oid against,the young lays 
bare the basic conflicts of the aged in an 
industrial society. 

SOME COMPLAINTS OF A SON-IN-LAW ~ 

. Take the case of a 73-year-old widow who 
lives with her daughter and son-in-law in a 
5-room suburban ranch house. She has the 
third bedroom. With no outside interests 
except an occasional card game with friends, 
she watches television most of the day. 
What else does she do? Listen to her son- 
in-law: 

“She’s got the ‘needle’ out all day long. I 
can close the door behind it when I' go to 
work, but my wife has to take it all day long. 

“I can still hear her: “You don’t cook right. 
Don’t spoil the baby. You smoke too much. 
You stay out too late. The house is too cold.’ 
All day long. How much can my wife take? 

“And then at night. We don’t know if 
she’s asleep or not. She’s always listening. 
I'm going crazy. I wish I’d never bought this 
house. I would rather live in 3 rooms than 
have her with us. 

“I know that’s a terrible thing to say, but I 
can’t help it.” 

Some old men and women find ways to be 
useful in the homes of their children: Baby 
sitting, helping with the housekeeping, tend- 
ing the garden. But apparently they are in 
the minority. 

THEY RESIST GOING TO HOMES FOR AGED 


It is this kind of social pressure that has 
turned the thoughts of many public officials 
and social workers in the field of the aged to 
homes for the aged where the old would be 
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fed, cared for, provided with various activi- 
ties; and out of the way. 

The old people, however, resist going to 
such places. To aged parents, efforts of their 
children to get them to live in a home for the 
aged is interpreted as rejection. “They are 
trying to get rid of me.” 

So strong is this feeling against homes 
that when the New York City Housing Au- 
thority recently built experimental apart- 
ments with nonskid floors, bathtubs, and 
railings for safety, the oldsters complained 
that the dwellings looked too institutional. 

Yet the old must haye housing that is 
both safe and inexpensive, so that they may 
have a choice of where they may live in 
comfort. The housing must be so arranged 
that they can live there long after ordinary 
dwellings would have become too much for 
them. 


Miss Ollie Randall, who operated an apart- 
ment house in New York’s Tompkins Square 
for the aged for many years for the Com- 
munity Service Society, points out that the 
dwellings must also ease the fear of the 
old that in case of accident or illness “nobody 
will be around to hear me or to take care 
of me.” 

ARGUE CLOSE LIVING VERSUS SCATTERING 


Housing officials, social agencies, and 
others have recommended many solutions: A 
village of small houses, three rooms at the 
most; a large city housing development with 
central dining facilities; a section of special 
apartments in an ordinary housing develop- 
ment; and deluxe public homes for the aged. 

At present there is an argument among 
experts: Should old people be congregated 
or should they be spread about the commu- 
nity? 

Living together, they can have nearby 
medical care; special facilities; they may 
eat inexpensively and well in cafeterialike 
dining halls; and they can have the com- 
pany of contemporaries in recreational 
activity. 

Opposed to this is the theory that by 
lumping the old together they are being 
segregated from the rest of the community. 
This makes the older person feel, it is said, 
that they are not wanted by society, that 
they have nothing to contribute, that they 
have no individuality, and that all that the 
future holds is death._ 

The argument may be resolved from the 
current experiments: New York City has 4 
low-rent housing projects with some apart- 
ments for the elderly; Cleveland has a 14- 
story apartment house with two-thirds set 
aside for the aged in 2-bedroom, 1-kitchen 
units; Chicago plans 350 units for the aged 
with elevators, ramps, and emergency 
buzzers. 


—— — 


[From the New Yerk Herald Tribune of 
March 5, 1957] 

A New OvTLOOK ON OLD AGE—RECREATION, 
Crarts aT GOLDEN AGE CLUBS HELP FILL THE 
Vacuum or TIME IN THE Lives or Many 
OLDSTERS 


(This is the 9th of 12 articles on the prob- 
lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

“Dos-a-dos. Allemande left. Circle right 
and swing your partner.” A young girl with 
short black hair was the caller. The music 
came from a scratchy phonograph. Laughter 
filled the long, narrow room, The average 
of the dancers was 70. 

After the dance, the old men and women 
went back to their chairs along the wall to 
wait until the young girl—a group worker in 
New York’s Lenox Hill Settlement House— 
would start the next activity. 

For the oldsters, the dances, clay modeling, 
sewing, were all minutes and hours 
that would help them fill the biggest vacuum 
in their lives; the expanse of time, 
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“You ask why do people come here?” 
retired chef said. “Why to forget their troyp. 
les. Some have been sick and lonely. May- 
be their children don’t write them. Me? 1 
got to keep busy.” 

That’s the way it is in several hundreq 
Golden Age Clubs that have sprung up across 
the country like blossoms in the desert lives 
of many old folk. The clubs have given them 
something to do for the first time in many 
years and many of them belong to more than 
one group. 

The chef had to stop work because he haq 
both a heart ailment and a persistent rash 
on his legs. He had never married and live 
alone in a cold-water flat in a fourth-floor 
walkup. 

“This is a wonderful place. You can get to 
see people once in a while. You know what 
I mean. A person can’t be alone all the 
time. Let me take you to see my pottery.” 

Besides pottery, many settlement houses 
and church and community centers, once fo- 
cussed solely on youth, now offer a variety of 
activities for the aged, most of them of the 
arts, crafts, and handicraft type. They offer 
job counseling, advice on housing, summer 
camp trips, help with personal problems. 
All may be vital to the 70-year-old separated 
from family and friends. 

Dr. Harry Leyine, director of service for the 
aging in New York City’s welfare department, 
started one of the first of these centers for 
the aged in 1942. He believes the programs 
there prevent mental illness. 

“We keep them out of the mental hospi- 
tals,” he says, “and we know that with the 
day center the unnecessary visits to the med- 
ical clinic drop off 40 percent.” 

. Dr. Levine believes that activity by itself 
as a primary human need expressed physi- 
cally and emotionally is fundamental in pre- 
serving a personality. “The older person,” 
he says, “needs to fill in his unused day with 
activity that will continue to use his abilities 
and his experience * * * to give him a feel- 
ing of adequacy, accomplishment, and use- 
fulness.” 

You would: think older persons would 
crowd the centers, but the truth is, only a 
minute fraction of them take advantage of 
the facilities. Many, of course, do not know 
that the centers exist, but there are other 
attitudes. 

A typical case found in any social case- 
worker's files might be that of the 70-year- 
old retired seaman who lives with his daugh- 
ter. He never leaves the house, rarely bathes, 
and talks of little else but food and his 
arthritis. His daughter suggested a “golden- 
age center.” 

“It’s too cold to go outside now. Besides, 
what would I do there? Play games like a 
kid? Talk to ugly old women? Leave me 
‘alone. You just want to get me out of the 
house.”, 

Actually, Dr. Bernard Kutner, who did a 
study of 500 persons over 60 for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, found that activity alone 
can lift morale, but is not as great a stimulus 
to the aged as employment. So the centers 
aré trying to find activities which the aged 
can see as useful. 

Another reason given by social workers as 
to why old people shun the centers is that to 
do so would be an admission that they are 
old and that their lives are no longer useful 
for anything but “kid’s play.” 

At the Educational Alliance Settlement 
House on the lower East Side can be found 
many old persons who simply attend to get 
@ warm place to sit for a few hours. 

There are also those who do not have the 
necessary skills with which to participate 
in many of the arts and crafts at the cen- 
ters. Although old people can learn, 45 
psychological experiments have demon- 
strated, they hesitate to take on new 
interests. 

' Dr. W. Virgil Nestrick, of the New York 
Board of Higher Education, and Dr. Jay 5. 
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Nash, former head of physical education at 
New York University, demonstrated in two 
separate studies that the pattern of leisure- 
time activities is formed very early in life. 

pr. Nash found that most hobbies and 
crafts have their origin before the age of 
12 in activities around the house. Dr. 
Nestrick’s survey showed that constructional 
nobbies usually were associated with pleas- 
ant experiences with those activities during 
the teens. 

For many of the aged then, settlement 
house programs may be pointed in directions 
in which the old person has no basic inter- 
est. Dr. Paul Lemkau, director of New 
york’s mental health board, points out that 

rsons from different social groups in 
society have different goals in life and that 
single “cultural” programs may fail to serve 
pa these considerations, Dr. Levine 
envisions the time when all will be prepared 
for leisure in old age and such centers as he 
has established will everywhere be engaging 
the talents, energies and spirit of the old peo- 
ple. They will be come useful by. simply 
using their leisure time, he says. 

Until the impact of the Golden Age Cen- 
ters is studied scientifically, little can be 
said-about their ultimate place as a resource 
for recreation and leisure. 

But the aged will continue to draw on 
their community as they always have. They 
will go to the movies sit in parks, attend 
concerts, gossip, read as much as they are 
able, watch television, or do nothing. 

Unless they have the resources to do 
otherwise, the old person can find his later 
years a very lonely twilight. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 6, 1957] 


A NEw OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—RELIGION PLAYS 
RoLE In COMFORTING THOSE WHO FACE 
ETERNITY, BUT More CoOuLD BE DONE FoR 
THEM 

(This is the 10th of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of old age) 
(By Earl Ubell) 

There are many opinions by informed lay- 
men and the clergy as to the effect of reli- 
gious faith and activity on the lives of the 
aged, but few scientific studies by lay or re- 
ligious groups have measured the impact in 
concrete: terms. 

This is the handicap in trying to determine 
what religion can, or should, do for the aged 
beset with physical, economic, and social ills. 

A spot survey of clergy of all faiths dis- 
closes a frank admission, with few exceptions, 
that their emphasis on youth and the family 
has resulted in neglect of old people. 
Church and synagogue services, of course, are 
available for all, but the aged seem to be 
left out of plans for other activities. 

Typical of many observations is one by a 
church social worker quoted in the Christian 
Century: 

“We've excused ourselves on. the ground 
that we must prepare children to face life, 
but these older people are facing eternity.” 

The depth of faith among old people was 
illustrated by a 70-year-old widow living 
apart from her children. “My religion gives 
me strength and resignation,” she said, “and 
resignation is a wonderful thing. Nothing 
that happens to me now will matter much.” 


FORTY TO SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT OF ELDERLY 
COMFORTED BY FAITH 

The widow’s words are echoed by the few 
available studies: between 40 and 65 percent 
of elderly comforted by faith. But what 
about the other half? How do they respond 
spiritually to old age? The studies leave the 
questions unanswered. . 

Lack of facilities, low income, poor health, 
and feelings of rejection may prevent many 
old people from participating in religious ac- 
tivities. And despite the advantages old 
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people report they derive from religion, 
churchgoing declines in later years. 

Three investigations appear to bear out 
the decreased contact of the aged with es- 
tablished churches, although other research 
strongly suggests that religious faith 
strengthens rather than declines in old age. 

A national poll by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion (Gallup poll) re- 
ported that persons over 50 attend church 
less than any other adult-age group. This 
same survey reported that only half of 
American adults attend church during any 
week. 

The second study, reported in the Archives 
of Psychology, told of 381 recipients of old- 
age assistance in New York State. Nine 
out of 10 formerly went to church, but at 
the time of study, more than half no longer 
did. 

The third investigation—the most thor- 
ough ever made on the religious impact of 
the aged—covered 400 aged Catholics in the 
Roman Catholic Parish of St. Philip Neri, 
St. Louis, Mo. One out of four reported 
less frequent attendance at mass. Sixteen 
percent reported increased frequency. 

UNDERLYING INTEREST IN RELIGION NOTED 


Despite these findings, the St. Louis sur- 
vey and another reported in Problems of 
Aging, by Dr. Ruth Cavan, reported that 
Bible reading and listening to religious radio 
programs apparently increased with age. 
This was taken as evidence of an under- 
lying interest in religion. This applied to 
about two-thirds of those interviewed. 

Yet the St. Louis study shows that 2 out 
of 3 old people take no interest in church 
activities outside of worship; the clubs, 
guilds, societies, auxiliaries, This strength- 
ens the impression about the old person’s 
nonparticipation held by clergy of other 
faiths. 

Although a primary lack of interest in re- 
ligion may account for a large proportion of 
the apparent disaffection in almost half the 
old people, illness plays the biggest role in 
preventing attendance at church functions. 

The St. Louis study also showed that 1 in 
4 found it difficult just to get to church. 
The New York sygyey indicated that diffi- 
culty in climbing thurch steps was a deter- 
rent. This same investigation reported 
complaints of rejection. The old people 
lamented: 

“Nobody seems to remember me any 
more.” 

“I don’t like to go when I can’t pay my 
way.” 

“I’m so ashamed of my old clothes among 
all the finery.” 

To overcome these feelings, clergy of all 
faiths have renewed their interest in the 
aged. They have established golden-age 
centers molded after secular centers for the 
aged. They provide counseling services and 
contribute financial and occasionally even 
medical aid. 

CHURCH KIND OF GIVES UP WITH THE ELDERLY 


The Reverend Dr. Paul B. Maves, associate 
professor of religious education at Drew 
Theological Seminary (Methodist), Madison, 
N, J., points out that with approximately 50 
percent of the population affiliated with a 
church, the church kind of gives up with the 
elderly because they are rather discouraging 
prospects for members. * * * In recent 
years, the churches, however, have been 
showing a remarkable interest. 

George M. Murray, who heads-services for 
the aging in the family department of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York, says that “the church for years has 
been the place where older people come as a 
kind of meeting place, but practically noth- 
ing was done for them. These people built 
most of the parishes. It’s time more was 
done for them.” 

Rabbi I. Fred Hollander, director of the 
Institute for Pastoral Psychiatry for the New 
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York Board of Rabbis, says that “Religious 
leaders are behind the eight ball in aiding 
the aged, but not more and not less than 
other groups * * *.” 

Besides the direct effect of religion and 
religious institutions on the aged, there is 
the shaping of attitudes toward the aged by 
the clergy. What is the religious implication 
of aging? 

The Reverend Robert A. Ford, family serv- 
ice director for New York’s Catholic Charities, 
says that “The church takes the viewpoint 
that we are in exile here * * * we hope to 
lay the groundwork to get them [the old 
people] on the right road to bring them to 
their eternal home.” 

Rabbi Hollander commented: “The prob- 
lem of tomorrow becomes very real to the 
older person. If a person has been religiously 
minded all his life, the answer is simple— 
there is a tomorrow. To a person not. re- 
ligious, there is a concern with these ques- 
tions. Science does not answer them.” 

And further, the clergy has something to 
say about the attitudes of children toward 
parents. Jews and Christians are com- 
manded to honor them. But this command- 
ment is put under stress in modern life. 

There is the young mother who has her 
old mother living with her and because of 
the old woman's interference, the daughter's 
marriage and home life are threatened. This 
drama, repeated thousands of times today, 
brings the question: Should the old woman 
live with her children if the situation is not 
harmonious? 


YOUNG COUPLE FACES A LOT OF PROBLEMS 


The Reverend Dr. Henry J. Whiting, of the 
National Lutheran Council, says that the 
young couple faces “housing, inflation and 
a lot of problems. And it is just not fair 
to say a young couple must take grandma 
into the home.” 

Father Ford says that despite the natural 
responsibility of the children, some married 
children simply won't care for an aged 
parent. 

“Many would,” he says, “but can’t because 
of space. And there are those who want to, 
and do, and find themselves with a crotchety 
old person living with them who may actually 
threaten their marriage. * * * We advise 
them to have the older person moved.” 

Rabbi Hollander concludes that “although 
recognizing the basic religious concept of 
responsibility, the younger generation has 
been unable to meet it.” 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 7, 1957] 


A New OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH HOLDs Kry To DEVELOPING LONG- 
ER, BETTER, AND MORE PRODUCTIVE ELDERLY 
LIFE 


(This is the 11th of 12 articles on the 
problems of old age.) 


(By Earl Ubell) 


Scientific research has great hope of help- 
ing old people in the future. For example, 
there is no reason known to scientists why 
many of the chronic ills of old age may not 
someday be prevented. It also may be pos- 
sible to increase the span of life beyond what 
now appears to be the 100-year biological 
limit. There seems to be no bar to the 
psychological unraveling of the mental 
tangles of old persons, improving not only 
their emotional health but also increasing 
their skills and learning powers to prepare 
them for a useful old age. 

And there is no natural block to the in- 
vention and development by social scientists 
of special housing, useful activities, and so- 
cial arrangements for old people to give them 
a firm piace in American society, a place they 
do not now have. 


GAP MUST BE FILLED WITH SCIENTIFIC DATA 


But there is a great chasm between these 
possibilities and the actualities. The gap 
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must be filled with scientific data, but until 
recently only a minimum of research has 
been done in any of the areas of aging: bi- 
ology, psychology, or social action. 

Until recently scientists have shown little 
interest in old people. They have been busy 
investigating infectious diseases. They have 
been engrossed in the psychology of college 
sophomores, the most handy experimental 
animal to a university psychology professor. 
And they have tied their social research to 
young people in trouble, to families breaking 
up, to the movement of culture. 

They have not had time for the silent mass 
of aged. 

Aside from lack of interest, the subjects 
for the investigation of the bioJogy and psy- 
chology of aging have come largely from old- 
age homes and chronic-disease hospitals. 
This has given a distorted picture of what 
aging actually is. 

What does an ordinary old person feel? 
How does he live? - What does he eat? How 
many friends does he have? What activities 
engross him? What kinds of jobs does he 
have? How does he budget his money? Al- 
though much research has been done, these 
are largely unanswered questions. - 

On the biological front, Dr. A. I. Lansing, 
associate professor of anatomy at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, comments in 
Cowdry’s Problems of Aging, which he 
edited: 

“What is aging? When does aging begin? 
What cellular components are affected by 
the aging process? Is aging an inevitable 
feature of life? What are the age changes 
which bring about the ultimate death of 
the organism? We do not have even the be- 
ginnings of answers to any of these ques- 
tions.” 

Dr. Alex Comfort, a British researcher 
who reviewed literature on senescence, sug- 
gests that the best way to get some of these 
answers would be to cultivate an interest 
in all biologists in the problems of aging. 
The experiments done on animals, usually 
young animals, should be extended, he said, 
to include aging ones. 

To stimulate such interest Dr. Nathan 
Shock, of the United States Public Health 
Service, a leading researcher in gerontology, 
organized last year a symposium on aging— 
the first ever held—for 6,000 biologists in 
Atlantic City. 

Much of the work now being done in the 
laboratories—of which all too few are con- 
cerned with aging—is concentrated on the 
behavior of the basic biological unit, the 
cell, which carries on in microcosm the 
chemical processes of life. 

CELLULAR CHEMISTRY SAID TO HOLD ANSWER 


If the mysteries of cellufar chemistry can 
be unfolded, many scientists believe, the 
answers not only to the mystery of aging 
but to cancer, heart disease, and arthritis 
may also be found. These diseases of the 
aged apvear to be diseases of the cells. 

Dr. Shock and others are working on the 
response of whole organs and the whole 
body to aging. As described in a previous 
article of this series, their work is showing 
that the breathing, kidney, and sugar-using 
functions of older persons slow down. 

And out of these studies could there not 
come a way to extend life? Dr. Comfort 
says yes. But the problem remains: How 
to do it? Research may tell. 

In the realm of psychology, Dr. John E. 
Anderson, of the University of Minnesota, 
says: “In spite of the fairly substantial lit- 
erature now in existence * * * little more 
has been done than to block out or suggest 
the problems that might well be under- 
taken.” 


CITES PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF AGING 


Dr. Anderson, in summarizing a recent 
conference on the psychological aspects of 
aging, listed more than 200 unanswered 
questions about the mental and emotional 
status of old people. 
tant ones are: 


A few of the impor- 
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How do old people learn to do things? 
How do old people adjust to life situations? 
How does the personality change with age? 
How do old people conceive of themselves 
and their roles in society? How can old 
persons be motivated to action? How do old 
people perceive the world through eyes and 
ears? How can intelligence of old people 
be tested? 

Some partial answers are known. Lack of 
practice in learning may account for declin- 
ing learning abilities in the aged. Then, too, 
a sense of inferiority, particularly when he is 
compared to a youngster, hampers an old per- 
son’s learning process. Dr. Irving Lorge, of 
Columbia Teachers College, has evidence to 
show that tests measuring learning penalize 
the older person by requiring him to work 
fast. 

Dr. Anderson, in effect, called for a pro- 
digious program of research. He wanted 
several kinds of studies made, and in this he 
expressed the view of the conference. 


WOULD START TESTS ON 50-YEAR-OLD GROUP 


One study would take a group of 50-year- 
olds and subject them to physical and men- 
tal tests at regular intervals until death. 

A complete and systematic exploration of 
the regular census data to cover both general 
and special problems should be undertaken. 

Animals, as well as human beings, should 
be studied under complex conditions for 
clews to their aging. 

Until recently, according to Miss Ollie 
Randall, a consultant to the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, the whole field of social 
action has been dominated by sentimental- 
ity, by a “sweet” concept of old age that does 
not apply to the millions. 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS FOUND POORLY TESTED 


There is no doubt that what has been sug- 
gested in the way of activity for older peo- 
ple—golden-age centers, handicrafts, volun- 
tary work—has been poorly tested for their 
effects on the old people’s lives. Even the 
effect of religious activity is unknown. 

Social scientists, it is agreed, need to assess 
the need for activity among the old, “invent” 
new forms where the old ones do not work 
and then scientifically test them. 

The same goes for ho@ing. Various at- 
tempts have been made to find out what the 
old people like in housing, but few attempts 
have been made to discover what works. Dr. 
Anderson described proposed studies along 
these lines. 

All services for the aging, “in short, no 
matter how highly motivated, should stand 
the test of scientific evaluation, for in that 
way can the old be helped to find their 
places. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 8, 1957] 


NEw OUTLOOK FoR OLD AGE-—CONCLUSION: 
Prostems or Experty Are Nor THEms 
ALONE; NaTIion Must SearcuH Out a NIcHE 
ror Irs SENIoR CITIZENS 


(This is the 12th and last article in a 
series on the problems of old age.) 
(By Earl Ubell) 


What happens to old people in the next 
two decades will largely shape the future 
of all, young and old. 

The 14 million persons over 65 now and 
the 21 million or more of that age by 
1970 will press our community into a new 
and as yet dimly perceived form. 

What are the trends? 

The old people are staying healthier longer 
and, if a research breakthrough occurs in 
cancer or heart disease, their lives will, of 
course, be prolonged even more, 

Because they are retiring sooner and in 
greater numbers from the labor force, old 
people represent the smallest proportion of 
aged workers this Nation has had. 

Old people are demanding—and getting— 
greater economic security through Govern- 
ment and industrial pensions, For many, 
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these funds are at subsistence level and the 
pressure for help is bound to increase 
Old people are moving out of large fami)y 


AY 


units to live alone in their own householgs 
The proportion of old women to old mep ; 
increasing. 

HAVE NOT YET FOUND A USEFUL FUNCTION 

Old people, the great majority of th em 
unemployed, have not yet found a usef,) 
function for themselves in our society. Th e 
very aged seem less part of the American 
stream of life than ever before. 

Few have dared to predict how these now. 
erful forces multiplied by the millions o; 
old people will combine. Interest hereto. 
fore has been focused mainly on the hy. 
manitarian aspect of aging; how to help 
them get through a bleak period of aches anq 
pains. 

Yet the effect will be powerful. It can he 
expected to exert its fullest pressure on the 
working part of the population. Throuch 
taxes, they will have to help support the 
aged with housing, medical facilities, ang 
even food and clothing. As the proportion 
of old peonle rises, perhaps, to 1 in 8, the 
burden will get heavier and heavier. 

Young and even middle-aged workers wi!| 
increasingly face the problem of what to 
do with old parents, who eventually be- 
come physically or mentally infirm. wi) 
the number of institutions have to be in- 
creased to take care of them? 


TO HAVE ENOUGH VOTES TO FORCE ACTION 


The young and middle-aged will feel the 
impact of a large group of old people whose 
goals, attitudes, and-experience will be dir- 
ferent from theirs. This same group will 
have voting power enough to change those 
ideas into actions. 

Already there are glimmerings. In on: 
community the old people voted to cut 
school texes. “Why do we need schools?” 
They cried, “our children are grown. Let 
the current generation get along on the 


‘schools that were good enough for our 


children.” 

As the conflicts intensify, there can bs 
expected an intensified search for ways and 
means to involve the old people in the com- 
munity in useful and meaningful ways. 
Since.many old people are dominated by a 


desire’ to work, special work programs may 


spring up. An economic method to do this 
has yet to be found. 

The importance of leisure time well grow 
even more with predicted shortened work 
weeks for young and middle-aged workers 
and the decreased participation in the labor 
force by the aged. 

Since available studies show that what- 
ever hobbies, interests, and activities pur- 
sued in leisure have their origins early in 
youth, education in this country may empha- 
size preparation for those activities. Train- 
ing for old age may start in kindergarten. 


RESEARCH CAN END MANY OF HEARTACHES 


In all these possibilities, science can be 
expected to play a major role. It will be on 
scientific data that programs will be formu- 
lated and evaluated. Scientific research can 
eliminate many of the heartaches of old age 
through improvement of medical care. And 
perhaps by lengthening the life span, and 
increasing the number of aged, science may 
bring even closer the day when the Nation 
faces the crisis with its older population. 

But interest in old people is increasing. 
Many churches and synagogues have for the 
first time established programs for them. 
The State and Federal Governments are in- 
creasing economic assistance. A special Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging has been set 
up to provide information and guide pro- 
grams. The Ford Foundation has made 4 
grant of $500,000 in the field. 

Each day brings new incidents to accentu- 
ate the protlem, whether it be housing. re- 
lief or legislation. The tempo is rising. 
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Representative Paul Rogers’ H. R. 2494 
Will Create Efficiency and Economy in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 
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That is, despite what he has been told 
about the good things of life as a recipient of 
Federal spending, he is worried about the 
falling value of the dollar. 

Yet there is nowhere more confusion about 
what the Federal Government should spend 
than in Washington itself. 

The confusion relates to the budget. 

This is the sum of what the departments o7 
Government would like the taxpayer to pay 
for. 

But when President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Treasury Humphrey both urge Con- 
gress to cut it, the question comes down to 
how? 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in view - Fiorida is fortunate in that it has one Con- 


of the current widespread concern over 
the size of the Federal budget, I would 
like to call attention to the need for 
further legislation to implement the 
recommendation of the second Hoover 
Commission. In the last Congress a 
strong move was made to put the Fed- 
eral budget on an annual accrued ex- 
penditures basis—rather than on the ob- 
ligation system. The legislation includ- 
ing this feature was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
and in the House by my good friend and 
able colleague from Florida, Represent- 
ative Paut G. Rocers. I joined in co- 
sponsoring this measure. 

This bill, now known as the Kennedy- 
Rogers Act, passed the Senate as it had 
been introduced, but the House refused 
to enact this important portion of the 
proposal. 

Congressman Rocers has been ad- 
vised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that this Public Law 863—Kennedy- 
Rogers Act—constitutes an important 
keystone for the improvement of finan- 
cial management in the Government, 
and the Director of the Budget, in col- 
laboration with the General Accounting 
Office and the Treasury Department, has 
developed a joint and cooperative basis 
for each executive agency to review its 
system. of financial management in light 
of Public Law 863—Kennedy-Rogers 
Act. The head of each executive agency 
has been requested to submit a planned 
program for improvement of financial 
management in his agency not later 
than March 31, 1957. 

Continuing his great job in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency, Repre- 
sentative RoceRs, has again introduced 
legislation-to carry out his proposed re- 
form. His bill H. R. 2494, my companion 
measure H. R. 3379, and several cospon- 
soring bills have been referred to the 
executive and legislative reorganiza- 
tion subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which I 
have the honor of being a member. 

legislation on technical 
problems of budgeting and accounting 
do not receive much public attention. 
As an execption to this rule, I am in- 
cluding an editorial on the subject from 


the Miami Sunday News of March 3, — 


1957. The editor of the Miami News 
is to be commended for his able efforts 
in support of this legislation: 
Worry Aspour FALLING Do.itar?—AskK Con- 
Gress To Pass H. R. 2494 ~ 
The average American has been a long time 
coming around to it, but political analysts 
now believe he has something important to 
Say to Washington. 





gressman with a big answer to that question. 
He is Representative Pau. RoGrers, Democrat, 
of the adjoining Sixth District. 

The total budget figure of $71 billion for 
1957-58 is one figure to remember. 

Put beside it the figure of $74 billion. 

Representative Rocers would have pro- 
vided in the 84th Congress for an annual re- 
view of the so-called carryover of unex- 
pended funds. Senator Byrrp (Democrat, 
Virginia) has estimated these at a total of 
$74 billion. The provision was stricken from 
the Rogers-Kennedy Budget and Accounting 
Act that was signed into law by President 
Eisenhower August 1. 

Although the President hailed the law as 
“a long stride toward complete moderniza- 
tion of financial management in the Federal 
Government,” the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation for the budget cannot be car- 
ried out without the above commonsense 
proposal. 

Representative Rocrers believes that heavy 
Federal expenditures are necessary to meet 
the Government’s obligations to its citizens, 
but he asserts that the problem is to make 
certain that the Federal budget is spent 
wisely. 

“Our task is to eliminate waste, duplica- 
tion and extravagance from the operation of 
the Government without impairing its es- 
sential functions, he told the Third National 
Reorganization Conference of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 

The Florida lawmaker has reintroduced 
the provision for annual review by Congress 
of unexpended funds. He was encouraged 
by the specific request of President Eisen- 
hower for this reform in budget procedure 
when he submitted his budget message. 

The Rogers measure would eliminate the 
current practice in Federal offices of carrying 
unspent appropriations from one budget 
period to the next rather than returning the 
unused funds to the Treasury for new appro- 
priation. This practice would be gradually 
replaced by the practice of appropriation on 
an accrued expenditure basis. 

The accrual annual expenditure budget 
would put Government appropriations on a 
year-to-year basis rather than building up 
a tremendous back-log of funds; give 
stricter control for Congress of expenditures 
of current funds, and make possible better 
management by the executive branch of 
Government. 

This new legislation, a companion bill to 
the Kennedy accounting bill introduced in 
the Senate, restores the portions of the origi- 
nal Rogers-Kennery act stricken in commit- 
tee last year. 

If the political analysts are right, the 
average American who lives in this part of 
Florida should not only tell Washington 
he is worried about the falling value of the 
dollar but also tell Congress to pass H. R. 
2494, 

If the Rogers-Kennedy legislation is fully 
acted on and implemented, the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission estimates it should save 
$4 billion annually, 

That will help. 
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Youthful Scientists Hear Tranquilizers 
Discussed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Star 
of Sunday, March 10, 1957: 


YOUTHFUL SCIENTISTS HEAR TRANQUILIZERS 
DISCUSSED 


Although tranquilizers have opened a 
whole new field in brain chemistry, much 
is still to be learned of their effects, Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, asserted yesterday. 

Dr. Overholser made this observation be- 
for 40 of the Nation’s budding scientists 
meeting in the Statler Hotel. They were 
the winners of the 16th annual Science 
Talent Search. 

He said the tranquilizers have been well 
publicized and have captured the imagina- 
tion to the extent that some people have 
considered them a “panacea.” 

Despite the usefulness of the drugs in 
the care of the mentally ill, “unfortunately, 
we haven’t a panacea yet,” he declared, 


FORTY DRUGS ON MARKET 


Dr. Overholser said he understood there 
were something like 40 brand names of such 
drugs on the market, and more coming 
along. He said his hospital is planning to 
try 2 or 3 new ones. 

Use of the drugs in a mental hospital 
can proceed under medical observation, he 
pointed out, but a danger with some of the 
drugs is that an outside patient may get 
hold of them and keep taking them, not 
realizing that he is getting sick. Some doc- 
tors, he suggested, may be using them a little 
too freely. 

No one is an “iron man” psychologically, 
any more than he is physically, although 
most people are able to stand a great deal 
of stress. 

“I don’t think there is anybody who can’t 
be broken,” he said. 


REFERS TO “‘BRAINWASHING” 


Referring to the experience with “brain- 
washing” of some of the troops in Korea, he 
said, “I am quite convinced that some were 
very solid citizens who cracked under ex- 
treme stresses.’ 

He traced the progress of man in dealing 
with mental illness from the days when it 
was interpreted as demoniacal possession to 
today’s swing back toward a physiological or 
chemical approach to treatment from some 
of the more concentrated psychological ap- 
proaches. 

“There has been a tendency in some cir- 
cles in neglect the possibility that a symp- 
tom might have a physical basis,” he said. 
He noted that just as emotional conditions 
will produce physical symptoms, so will 
physical disorders produce various emotional 
states. 

He cited the trend now back to a physiolog- 
ical approach, or at least a recognition that 
there may be a physical tie-in which has 
diminshed resistance to the stresses of life to 
which a person is subject. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE 


While much progress is being made in 
many areas of mental health, Dr. Overholser 
reported, doctors still do not know what 
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causes schizophrenia, which accounts for 50 
percent of some 750,000 patients in mental 
hospitals. The outlook, however, is optimis- 
tic, he added. 

Public attitude toward mental illness has 
greatly improved, he said, though there still 
are some raised eyebrows when a person sees 
a psychiatrist. 

“Still others,” he quipped, “feel they 
haven’t lived unless they have seen a psy- 
chiatrist.” 

The hospital head remarked before going 
in to address his audience of talented high- 
school seniors that he was conscious it was 
an extraordinarily critical and bright one. 
The youngsters bore him out with their 
questions, cut short by their overdue call to 
lunch. 

Among other things, he was asked his opin- 
ion of the value of psychosurgery (“so low I 
would hesitate even to mention it, except in 
the case of intractable pain”), electric shock 
treatment (“we've practically abandoned it, 
but it still has a place. We don’t know 
why”), and hypnotism (“We have not done 
very much with it in general; maybe we 
ought to do more”). 





America Pays Tribute Today to the Fore- 
sight and Courage a Decade Ago of 
Former President Harry Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Fruitful Anniversary,’ which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on March 12, 1957: 

FRUITFUL ANNIVERSARY 


Ten years ago today the United States 
embarked upon the most fateful and fruit- 
ful of its postwar foreign policies. On March 
12, 1947, President Truman went before a 
joint session of Congress to ask a $400 mil- 
lion military and economic aid program to 
preserve the independence of Greece and 
Turkey. In essence this was the day that 
the United States formally joined the cold 
war that the Soviet Union had forced upon it. 
Mr. Truman asked, and Congress resounding- 
ly endorsed, an American program “to sup- 
port free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressures.” 

So much has happened since that it some- 
times is hard to remember the origin of this 
policy. Yet most of the other developments 
were influenced in some degree by the Tru- 
man Doctfine—the Marshall plan, the 
withstanding of the Berlin blockade, the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the resistance in Korea and Indo- 
china, the thaw in the cold war after Stalin 
(there is currently a play on words that 
Stalin’s dying remark was “Aprés moi le 
légel”—“after me the thaw,”) the Geneva 
summit conference and the subsequent dis- 
illusionment, and finally the Near East crisis 
and the administration's program to stabilize 
the area. 

Perhaps it is an exaggeration to date the 
end of American isolationism as a meaning- 
ful force from the Truman doctrine. Isola- 
tionism suffered a body blow in World 
War II; it was further shaken in American 
adherence to the United Nations Charter. 
Events had prepared the climate for a posi- 
tive assertion of American policy. Soviet 
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pressures on Tran had challenged the infant 
United Nations; the Communist were pro- 
moting civil war in Greece following the 
withdrawal of British power; there was in- 
tense Soviet pressure on Turkey; and retiring 
Secretary of State Byrnes had learned at 
the sterile Berlin conference of foreign min- 
isters the impossibility of negotiating with 
the Russians at that time. 

None of this brackground detracts, how- 
ever, from the prescience of Mr. Truman in 
coming to grips at the crucial moment with 
the crisis that Soviet tactics had posed. Sig- 
nificantly, and with future implications 
respecting the limitations of the United Na- 
tion, the declaration was made independ- 
ently, though within the spirit of the 
charter. The doctrine succeeded. Greece 
prevailed in the civil war and, after Tito’s 
break with the Kremlin, the Balkan Alliance 
among Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia re- 
placed the feuding. A Soviet coup was en- 
gineered in Czechoslovakia, but no addi- 
tional European ‘territory was lost after 
that. Europe took heart for its own defense, 
and this factor played a part in the recovery 
that the Marshall plan made possible. 

It would be a mistake to compare today’s 
conditions with those in 1947. In the im- 
mediate area of application of the Truman 
doctrine—Greece and ‘Turkey—the issues 
were far more clear cut than in the spongy 
situation in the Near East today. It does not 
follow, either, that present conditions call 
for the same medicine. The cold war is not 
of the same intensity and has taken a dif- 
ferent form. The challenge today is less 
military than economic. Imaginative eco- 
nomic development may be a far greater 
asset to world security than alliances. 

Nevertheless, it is proper today to pay 
tribute to the. foresight and courage of 

Truman a decade ago. Let us hope 
that 10 years hence current American 
policies will have been proved as astute. 





A Wise Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under. 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Cheraw (S. C.) 
Chronicle of March 7, 1957: 


A WIse DECISION 


Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion Monday 
ordered the withdrawal of Israel troops from 
the Gaza strip and Gulf of Aqaba—thank 
heavens—and the threat of immediate re- 
newal of Middie East war recedes. 

By his action, Ben-Gurion demonstrated 
that Israel does have a decent regard for 
civilized world opinion, and the ultimate 
interests of Israel will be strengthened by 
his decision. 

America played a leading role in persuad- 
ing Israel to withdraw. By so doing, we 
have a strong moral commitment to see to 
it that Egypt and other Arab nations do not 
renew their border raids against Israel and 
their blockade of Israeli shipping through 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

The road to peace cannot be paved with 
any betrayal of Israel by Western democra- 
cies now. We must work firmly and pa- 
tiently for Arab acceptance of the Jewish 
nation. We must be prepared to deal as 
firmly with the Arab nations, if they should 

as 


-continue hostile acts against Israel, we 


did with Israel when she launched her defen- 
sive, preventive war last October. 
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Observations on United States Aid to 
Pakist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request that the 
attached letter from Dr. Donald P. Bix. 
ler, of Anderson, Ind., be included in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

This is some firsthand information 
which I believe will be of special interest 
not only to the Members of Congress 
but, also, to all taxpayers: 

ANDERSON, IND 





Hon, JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C: 

Deak Mr. Beamer? I recently returned 
from a trip to the interior of West Pakistan 
and I would like to report to you some of the 
observations that I made regarding United 
States aid to this country. My information 
comes from personal observation, talks with 
missionaries living there, and from point 
4 employees and United Nations em- 
ployees. In general, the unanimous opinion 
was that America was wasting its funds on 
activities such as are conducted in this 
country. I should like to give you some ex- 
amples of this waste. 

The United States Government has sent 
butter oil to the villagers of this country. 
Their religious leaders, the Mullahs, told 
them that it was pig fat-and they promptly 
destroyed it. 

Our Government sent used army overcoats 
to them and I gain the estimate that only 
about 1 in 60 reached the villagers, the rest 
being stolen by the government officials 

American cheese was sent to this country 
Unfortunately, the individuals do not like 
cheese and the cases bloated open. I myself 
enjoyed some of this cheese while there from 
some of the cases that were not spoiled com- 
pletely. 

Powdered milk has been sent to this 
country. This was interesting because they 
have an abundant supply of good milk from 
buffalo. The villagers looked at the milk 
powder, asked if that is the kind they have 
in America, and turned up their noses. An- 
other version is that the religious leaders 
told them it was pig's milk and they would 
not drink it. 

Another example is our distribution of 
antimalarial pills during a severe flood about 
1 year ago. These pills did apparently reach 
the villagers. However, they took them all 
at once and found that they became more ill 
than having malaria, and so would not ac- 
cept_any or else sold them to the local 


druggists. 

Recently there has been quite a scandal 
about a large shipment of American supplies 
that was dumped in the ocean, after having 
set on the dock for quite some time. 

Of course, I understand that you as an 
individual can do very little to stop this 
flood of American aid to overseas countries 
but I do feel that it is my duty as an Ameri- 
can to report my observations to someone 
in your position, and perhaps some 200d 
will come from this letter. 

It is not my purpose to indicate to you 
that the people that I saw did not need he!p. 
for they were the most poverty-stricken peo- 
ple that it has ever been my misfortune to 
visit. However, our method of distribution 
is totally inadequate and, in the opinion of 
even the missionaries, they do not know of 
any distribution system that would be ade- 
quate. 
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1 hope my views will be added to the flood 
of mail that is coming your way regarding 
the excessive Federal budget. Perhaps this 
would be an excellent place to start some 
carving. 

Sincerely, 

; DONALD P. BIXxier, M. D. 





How We Look at the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following remarks 
made by Mr. Ira Dunmire, of McVey- 
town, president of the Mifflin County 
Farmers’ Association, at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Farmers’. 
Association held at the Washington 
Hotel, W ton, D. C., on Monday, 


March 4, 1957: 
How W® Loox AT THE Sol, BANK 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Senators, 
Congressmen, and guests, we farmers in 
Pennsylvania are not much for a lot of gov- 
ernmental agricultural programs. We think 
that we haVe a-better chance of making a go 
of it if we depend on “self-help” as a result 
of mixing together generous portions of 
commonsense, research, education, and hard 
work. We believe this philosophy should be 
employed to maintain a sound balance be- 
tween the production of farm commodities 
and the reeds of those commodities in the 
market. Y 

Did you ever think of what we farmers 
have to sell to pay our operating expenses, 
taxes, and to make a living? We have our 
own management ability and labor. It goes 
to market in the form of milk, eggs, meat, 
produce, etc., but it is the direct result of 
our own efforts in cooperation with the good 
graces of our Maker. _ 

We are vitally concerned about this mat- 
ter of burdensome surpluses of agricultural 
products and so we are in sympathy with the 
soil bank idea for dealing with the problem. 

In Pennsylvania we are pretty much fam- 
ily type of farmers carrying on rather small 
but intensified farm businesses.- A lot of 
our farms have very limited acreages with 
relatively high investments in equipment, 
buildings, and. livestock. This means we 
must get a relatively high cash turnover to 
maintain satisfactory financial conditions 
and living standards. That is exactly the, 
situation with me. I operate a farm of less 
than 100 acres with an income mostly from 
sale of milk, hogs, and some canning crops. 

Now how can the soil bank fit into a situa- 
tion like that? The way I figure it—it does 
not. However, I am willing to support it 
where it does fit with the hope that it will 
help curtail overproduction in the overall 
picture. 

And what about my neighbors in my home 
county of Miffiin? Well, it’s almost the 
same story. We have 1,067 census farms in 
the county with about 700 commercial farms, 
Last fall we had 23 farmers sign up in the 
soil bank, This year we have about 50 farm- 
ers for corn and wheat acreage. 

What kind of.farmers are making use of it? 
Mostly older men who are going into semi- 
retirement or those who have incomes off 
their farm, in industry, or public works. 

We believe the soil bank will help reduce 
the surplus of farm commodities, conserve 
our natural resources, and permit the effi- 
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cient producer to stay on the job and adjust 
to present-day needs. 

To make the soil bank most effective we 
think it should not be used as an emergency- 
relief program or crop insurance. If it is 
necessary to provide funds for relief let that 
be done with funds specifically for that pur- 
pose. Also, land put into the soil bank should 
not be grazed or used for hay crops. 

Since an important part of the soil bank 
is to reduce Government held stocks of com- 
modities, every effort should be employed to 
use these stocks 'as “payment in kind” to 
farmers putting acreage in the bank. We 
understand there are provisions for that now, 
but most farmers want cash payments. 
Those who can use grains for feed should 
have special inducement as this would be 
attacking the problem two ways at little cost 
to the public. 

Since support prices have some responsi- 
bility for our surplus stocks the Government 
should require a farmer who expects to use 
price supports to put from 10 to 20 percent 
of the acreage going into the price supported 
crop into the soil bank. 

In Mifflin County as a further example of 
how much or little we use some Government 
action programs we had only one person 
apply for supports last year; this was a ware- 
house loan on wheat. 

The confusion that some of these action 
programs cause among some of our conser- 
vative people remind me of the difficulty 
that Pat and Mike were having in getting to 
their destination after imbiding too freely. 
After an hour or so of weaving in and out 
of streets and alleys and often finding them- 
selves where they started the search, Pat 
said, “Mike, there just ain’t no way to get 
there from here.” 

We think there is a way to get there from 
here but it will take time and patience and 
working at the problem and doing what we 
know must be done. 

It looks as though it is a mistake to tie 
separate crop programs to the soil bank such 
as was done with corn, much to our sorrow. 
Since the ill-fated corn referendum last De- 
cember 12 it appears that the minority won 
out (38% percent). We need the compro- 
mise corn program as proposed in H. R. 4589 
and H. R. 4555. This bill would allow farm- 
ers to use, either acreage allotments with 
high supports or to use base acreage with 
soil bank and moderate supports. In other 
words everyone will get just what he wants 
if the Congress will pass this-fegislation to 
permit it. But, I can’t stress too strongly 
that this legislation to be of any value this 
year should pass this month. Farmers must 

do considerable planning ahead of planting. 
It will take some time for the agencies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
set up their procedure until it is definite 
what kind of corn program we will have. 
If we should be forced to operate under an 
allotmrent program, as we will without a 
compromise or a change, some livestock 
farmers would not have enough acres in 
their allotment to fill their silos without 
harvesting any for grain. 

Another problem which faces some live- 
stock farmers is restricted acreage in plant- 
ing grain crops under allotments which 
would all be used for feed on their own farm. 
Allotments should not be enforced where 
crop is all fed on the farm producing the 
crop. 

To summarize, here is how we see the 
present and pending farm legislation: 

We support the soil bank to reduce sur- 
pluses, We want to encourage use of CCC 
stocks as payment in kind to farmers. 
Keep away from the use of soil bank as “crop 
insurance.” 

We need the corn compromise bill. The 
farmer vote last December leaves no doubt 
about it. The bill should be passed now to 
be effective this year, We believe that you 
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Congressmen in this room should have the 
influence to get this accomplished. We 
hope we can count on all of you to get the 
job done while there is still time. 





Negro Ex-Red Says NAACP Is Vehicle of 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp, I 
include a news item appearing in the 
News and Courier which is one of our 
leading newspapers in the South. 

I hope that everyone in the House will 
take time to read this article: 

NeGro Ex-Rep Says NAACP Is VEHICLE oF 
COMMUNISM 


(By Phil Stroupe) 


BaTon RovGe, La., March 8.—A New York 
Negro and former Communist for 10 years 
today testified under oath that the NAACP 
has “outlived its usefulness and has become 
a vehicle of the Communist Party designed to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States.” 

Manning Johnson, 49, who left the Com- 
munist Party in 1940, told the Louisiana Leg- 
islature investigating committee the Com- 
munist Party has infiltrated dozens of Com- 
munist-front organizations including the 
NAACP. 

He said the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Negro preacher of Montgomery, Ala., “is a 
dastardly misleader who is creating a psy- 
chosis of hate, leading southern Negroes 
down the road to bloodshed and destruction. 


NEGRO PROGRESS 


“Any policy that advocates the destruction 
of 100 years’ progress of the American Negro, 
such as King is supporting, cannot be any- 
thing but wrong. If he is not stopped soon 
the good Negroes will suffer.” 

Johnson is the fourth witness to testify 
before the Louisiana group investigating the 
cause of racial unrest in the South. 

W. M. (Bill) Shaw, chief counsel for the 
committee, has probed into Communist ac- 
tivities through testimony given by W. Guy 
Banister, assistant chief of police of New 
Orleans, Joseph Z. Kornfedder of Detroit, 
former member of the central executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the United 
States, and Leonard Patterson, New York 
Negro, who spent 10 years in the Communist 
Party before leaving it in 1937. 

Johnson, a highly educated man now em- 
ployed as director of research for the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, electrified the 
audience: composed of Negroes and whites, 
who heard his firsthand revelations of Com- 
munist activities in the southland. 

“A big family quarrel is going on in the 
upper echelon of the NAACP,” Johnson said, 
“between the white liberals, eggheads, So- 
cialists, and Communists for the control of 
the Negroes of the United States.” 

Johnson said whatever the brand of party 
label the NAACP may adopt is not impor- 
tant, “but they are all anti-American, against 
capitalism, and are based on the doctrines 
of Marxism.” 

HAND IN HAND 
He said the Communist Party and the 


NAACP “stand hand in hand” aimed at 
wrecking the security of the United States. 
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Johnson said Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is 
among the strongest leaders of Communist- 
front organizations. 

“Somebody ought to muzzle her and put 
her in a cage,” he said. Testimony Thursday 
established that she is a member of 33 such 
front organizations. 

He said “somebody told this Reverend King 
he is a modern Moses, chosen to lead his 
people across the river to safety. I don’t say 
King is a Communist, but I say he is wrong. 
He has not the ability to lead his race.” 

Johnson introduced literally dozens of 
pieces of documentary evidence to show the 
Communists are infiltrating southern organ- 
izations and seeking to disturb the racial 
transquility of the South. 

“The Communist_sees the NAACP as a 
national liberation movement from Maryland 
to Texas, through the Nation’s black belt,” 
Johnson testified. “They have pounced upon 
the NAACP because it is one of the most in- 
filuential mixed-breed organizations in the 
country.” 

He called Howard University-for Negroes 
in Washington, D. C., “a hotbed for Com- 
munists.” 

He said the Southern Regional Council and 
the Southern Conference of Human Welfare 
“are transmission belts” for communism in 
the Southland. 

“They are trying to get at the southern 
Negro, but the average Negro knows a red 
light when he sees one,” Johnson said. 

“It reminds me of the man who Killed a 
fiy on his baby’s head by using a sledge 
hammer,” Johnson said. 

Johnson testified that the Southern Re- 
gional Council was given office space in At- 
lanta by Methodist Bishop Arthur Moore. 
Members of the council include the Very 
Rev. Maurice V. Shean, dean of the Roman 
Catholic Oratory at Rock Hill, S. C.; Marion 
8S. Wright, of Linville, N. C.; Dr. Gordon B. 
Hancock, professor emeritus, Virginia Union 
University. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, first Negro in the 
NAACP, was described by Johnson as an 
“evil, frustrated old man, sucking at the 
teats of the Old Red Bear, looking to the 
devils in the Kremlin for vindication and 
salvation as he nears the end.” 

Both Johnson and Patterson, a New York 
hack driver and longshoreman, told of Com- 
munist infiltration into southern Negro 
churches. 

“They are working specifically in the Negro 
churches to give a cloak of respectability 
to communism behind thé door of the 
church,” Johnson said. “That puts them 
in a position to pressure the pastor.” 

He told the committee that the Missis- 
sippi Council on Human Relations is a Com- 
munist-front_ organization that received 
$445,000 in 1954 from the Fund for the Re- 
public, an agency already under investiga- 
tion by Congress. 

Among members of the Human Relations 
Council in Mississippi is Bishop Joseph Bru- 
nini, just recently elevated to the status 
of bishop of the Jackson-Natchez diocese. 

A letter from Mrs. R. S. Lyells, of Jack- 
son, executive director, inviting persons to 
attend an annual meeting in Jackson last 
November was introduced as evidence. 

It said, “the Mississippi Council on Human 
Relations, affliated with the Southern Re- 
gional Council, needs members and friends, 
friends among those who agree with us but 
prefer not to become members of the organi- 

zation at this time.” 

Attending the 3-day hearings is the Mis- 
sissippi general legislative investigating 


committee, headed by Senator Stanton Hall, 
of Hattiesburg. ~ 

Attorney General Eugene Cook, of Georgia, 
spent Thursday and Friday as a close ob- 
server and interested visiting official. 
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SOUTHERN Eprror Reports REACTION To TaLK 
In NorTH 

In Sunday’s paper Thomas R. Waring, edi- 
tor of the News and Courier, reports on the 
reception given his recent address at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass, 

Waring appeared as a guest of the Williams 
lecture committee and spoke on southern 
race relations. He called for a better under- 
standing in the North of the southern point 
of view. 

Last spring Thurgood Marshall, counsel for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was a guest of the 
same committee. 

Waring reports a cold, even hostile, reac- 
tion on the part of his audielice, a reception 
he had been advised to expect. He points 
out that these people are not well informed 
about the position of the South and do not 
have a true picture of conditions, 





Scrambled Phony Vision Rears Its Ugly 
Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
newspaper item datelined Washington, 
February 27, announced that a majority 
of the Senate Commerce Committee is 
expected to recommend a full-scale trial 
run of pay-as-you-see television. Ex- 
perimentation with this vicious proposal 
sounds like a first step toward total ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Since 1955, when the greedy promoters 
of pay television first reared their ugly 
heads, I have been strongly opposed to 
the substitution of pay TV for the present 
free TV. These promoters stiggest that 
television stations which are now broad- 
casting free programs—free after you pay 
for your set, of course—should scramble 
the image on the picture tube and the 
sound into a sort of unassembled jig saw 
puzzle. Such scrambled programs could 
be unscrambled only when a costly gad- 
get, attached to your set at your expense, 
was fed a coin, a key, or a card for which 
you, the viewer, would pay, either in cash 
or as part of your phone bill. : 

It is no answer that you would not have 
to watch these pay programs if you did 
not want to. Since a station cannot 
televise two programs at once, any sta- 
tion broadcasting a scrambled pay-tele- 
vision program would necessarily have to 
eliminate its free program during that 
time period. In other words, pay televi- 
sion would black out the best of free tele- 
vision. It would render the television 
owner blind, and then rent him a seeing- 
eye dog at so much a program, to par- 
tially restore the sight he had previously 
enjoyed free as a natural right. 

The amusing part of it all is the excuse 
offered for the change. They say it is 
needed to improve the quality of the 
programs. But if current programs 
need improvement, the answer is not in 
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increasing the profits by skinning the 
public. Sponsor support is now more 
than sufficient for the finest programs 
with some entertainers commandin; 
million-dollar contracts, and the sale of 
world-series rights running into eigh; 
figures. If there is anything wrong wit) 
TV, and most people are completely sat- 
isfied, the trouble is not lack of money. 
TV has already brought into the home 
great box office attractions, sports events, 
movies, current and patriotic events. 
Letting promoters take in as much as 
$8 million for a single 30-minute pro. 
gram will not improve the program. |; 
will just line the pockets of the pro- 
moters. 

I am reminded of one of the favorite 
stories of comedian Victor Borge. He 
tells of an uncle of his in Denmark who 
wasagenius. The uncle invented a cure 
for whch there was no disease. Then, 
he adds, his aunt caught the cure—and 
died. 

That is exactly what pay television 
represents—a cure for which there is no 
disease. It is up to you, the viewing 
public, and us: your representatives. to 
see that you are not hurt by the cure. 
An arouséd public is a tremendous force. 
When this scheme was first suggested, 
letters to the FCC were 16 to 3 in favor 
of pay TV. Since the true picture has 
been brought home to the public, the vot- 
ing has been 9 to 1 against. 

Your letters have helped to bring about 
this shift. Together, we can lick this 
thing. 





Where Costs Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to-bring to the attention 
of the House an editorial taken from the 
Clover (S. C.) Herald of March 7, 1957: 

Wuere Costs Can Be Cut 


There is a grave concern over the size of 
the President’s proposed $71.8 billion 
budget—and some of that concern exists 
within the President’s official family. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey. for 
example, has warned of- the inflationary 
dangers such spending creates. He has ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress wil! find 
sound ways to make cuts. He has also said 
that reductions must be made in future years 
if the dollar is not to be materially cheapened 
again. : 

It is argued, of course, that the current 
state of the world has imposed such burdens 
and responsibilities on this Government that 
significant cuts in spending are out of the 
question now. But that argument overlooks 
the fact that Government is conducting busi- 
ness operations which are competitive with 
private enterprise and are thus either wholly 
or largely unnecessary—and that these opera- 
tions are commonly conducted at an out-of- 
pocket loss to all taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission reports list many 
operations of this nature, whose total losses 
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and subsidies run into great sums of 

oney annually. A typical example is the 
parcel post system. -When authorized by 
Congress, the law stipulated that it should 

y its own way, and that it should not 
rupees with private parcel 
carriers. Neither stipulation has been fol- 
iowed. The service has been éontinually 
operated at a loss—and to the detriment of 
taxpaying private enterprise. 

Many such examples of unnecessary Gov- 
ernment spending could be cited. The 
pudget can be reduced without imperiling 





any necessary or desirable Government 
function. 
Interest Rate Increase Not Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam placing in the Recorp a story from 
today’s Wall Street Journal predicting 
that interest rates are beginning to de- 
cline amd that the money market for 
mortgage finarfting is easing. This is 
pertinent, Mr, Speaker, in view of the 
demands we are hearing that the inter- 
est rate should be increased. This pre- 
diction should receive the most serious 
consideration before action is taken by 
the House on this important issue. 

The article follows: 

BorrowInc CosTS—BANKERS START TALKING 
oF INTEREST RaTeE Cut as LoAN DEMAND 
Easrs—MortTcaceE Money Grows More 
PLENTIFUL; RESERVE SYSTEM PuURSUES PAs- 
sive Poticy—Impact oF BuSINESS OUTLOOK 

(By Lee Silberman) 

New Yorx.—The cost of borrowed money, 
which has been climbing steadily for more 
than 2 years, shows signs of leveling off. 

Bankers here in the Nation's financial 
capital, who only a few weeks ago were talk- 
ing of the possibility of still higher interest 
rates, now wonder how soon rates will head 
downward. : 

“A further increase in interest rates is 
out,” declares a top official of one major 
New York City bank. “But there's not going 
to be a cut for at least 3 months.”’ 


HIGHEST SINCE EARLY 1930's 


Banks, naturally, are reluctant to reduce 
their-prime rate—the rate charged the big- 
gest borrowers with the best credit ratings. 
This rate now stands at 4 percent, the high- 
est level since the early 1930's. 

Before cutting the prime rate, banks prob- 
ably would take a number of other steps. 
They might ease up slightly on loan require- 
ments; they might, for example, stop being 
so insistent that borrowers keep 20 percent 
of the loan on deposit with the bank. Or 
the banks might selectively lower interest 
rates for some borrowers without disturb- 
ing the prime rate. 

The bankers’ revised appraisal of the 
money outlook is based largely on one fact: 
Loan demand is easing. Business loans of 
the leading city banks which report weekly 
to the Federal Reserve System rose sharply 
in 1955 and 1956. But these loans since the 
frst of this year have fallen by $831 million, 
carina = Nee ©0007 million incrense @ year 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
New York City bankers see little chance that 
business loans over the next few months will 
jean #8 sharply as they did in the past 2 
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The bankers keep in close touch with the 
borrowing plans of their major customers. 
In addition, they scan business sales and 
inventory statistics for any indication as to 
borrowing trends. Banks here in New York, 
including such giants as Chase Manhattan 
Bank, First National City Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co., and Bankers Trust Co., account 
for some 20 percent of all bank loans to 
business. 

MORTGAGE MONEY EASES 


As bank loan demand slows up, money is 
becoming slightly more plentiful in other 
fields, too. Take the home mortgage market, 
for example. Mortgage money still is 
scarce—but not as scarce as it was a few 
months ago. “Some lenders,” says an official 
of a major New York City savings bank “are 
back in the market looking for mortgages for 
the first time in over a year.”’ 

In the bond market, prices in early Janu- 
ary fell to record lows; yields, naturally, rose. 
But prices since then have edged upward and 
yields have declined. A few days ago, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. sold $40 million of 
bonds at an interest cost of 4.21 percent. 
Only a month earlier, Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph had paid 4.35 percent on 
a $35 million offering. > ’ 

The bank business loan statistics for the 
next 2 weeks will be a bit misleading; cor- 
portations will borrow heavily to meet March 
15 Federal income tax payments. But even 
this borrowing, New York City bankers pre- 
dict, will not be as heavy as it was in 1956. 

New York City bankers’ loan forecasts 
hinge to a considerable degree on their ap- 
praisal of business prospects. While most 
expect 1957 to be a good year, few expect it 
to top 1956. 


SOME SPECIAL FACTORS 


Some special factors may limit bank loans 
this year, too. Last year, for example, manu- 
facturers borrowed heavily to stock up on 
steel in anticipation of last summer's steel 
strike. ‘With steel scrap prices falling and 
no contract talks ahead this year, it’s not in 
the cards for metal loans to rise nearly as 
much this year,” says a top lending officer of 
@ major New York City bank. 

Some New York City banks already are 
casting about for alternative outlets for their 
funds if business loan demand doesn’t perk 
up. 
“If business loans stay off, we know we can 
make some people happy by making more 
real-estate loans,” says one lending officer. 

Comments another banker: “If we wanted 
to relax our standards slightly, we could take 
on loans of $50 million to $75 million at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Up to now, however, the money market 
change has been so slight that few banks 
have had to search for borrowers. Most New 
York City banks, in fact, say they still don’t 
have enough funds to meet the demand. 

Some institutions continue to screen out 
loans they consider undesirable. “We're not 
through squeezing out some of the stuff we 
don't care to have on the books—loans to buy 
companies and loans running ever 5 years, 
for example,” says the president of one New 
York City bank. But he adds: “We're turn- 
ing down mighty few short-term loans.” 

Playing a major role in the money market 
outlook, is the Federal Reserve System. The 
Federal Reserve, worried about inflation for 
more than 2 years, has been holding tight 
rein on the funds the commercial banks have 
available to lend. As recently as January, 
many New York City bankers were convinced 
the Reserve System soon would act to tighten 
money still more. 

But such action has not come. The Fed- 
eral Reserve, instead, has been pursuing a 
passive policy, making money neither appre- 
ciably tighter nor easier, 

New York bankers, for the most part, see 
no reason up to now for the Federal Reserve 
to try to prod the economy by making money 
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plentiful and cheap. “Just because a couple 
of leaves have started to fall off the tree is no 
sign summer is over,” says one New York 
bank executive. 

Many bankers appear to be pleased with 
the easing of loan demand. 

“We've been so highly loaned up, the easing 
of business loans really has been a welcome 
relief,” says one New York banker. “It’s not 
our plan to rush right out and take on more 
risk assets. Rather, we want to rebuild our 
liquidity and get tthe ratio of risk assets to 
capital down to where it should be.” 





Youngsters Reveal Scientific Talent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Star 
of Sunday, March 10, 1957: 

ForRTY YOUNGSTERS REVEAL SCIENTIFIC TALENT 
HERE 


Forty young Americans unveiled their 
scientific exhibits at the Hotel Statler last 
night in the 16th annual science talent 
search for the Westinghouse science scholar- 
ships. 

Displayed in the presidential ballroom, 
they ranged from a story from a rock, show- 
ing various fossils, prepared by 17-year-old 
David Bachrach Adams, of Neosho, Mo., to an 
electronic heating device, exhibited by 
Felix Thomas Ullrich, Jr., 17, of Newark, N. J. 

Out of the 40° three top winners will be 
chosen tomorrow night at a banquet. It 
will be addressed by Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, chief, Naval Reactors Branch, Di- 
vision of Reactor Development of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The youngest exhibitor in the science 
show is 14-year-old Jack Howard Silver of 
Missoula, Mont. He presented a study in 
higher geometric systems, using a limited 
number of points and lines working with 
various theorems. He concedes that it is 
difficult to explain in layman’s language what 
his exhibit is all about. a 

FIRM SUPPORTS SEARCH 


The Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion supports the Science Talent Search, 
which is conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, an activity of science service, which 
has its headquarters here. None of the ex- 
hibitors is from the District, Maryland, or 
Virginia, the nearest one t2ing Donald Ray 
Greenlee, 17, of Charleston, W. Va. 

The 40 winners in the search are attending 
the 5-day Science Talent Institute, which be-~ 
gan Thursday. They will compete for 
$11,000 in scholarships. 

Included in the exhibits are one by Rochelle 
Ruth Beach, 17, of Neodesha, Kans., who 
raises her own flock of chickens for experi- 
mental purposes. She is attempting to find 
a cure for a cancer-type disease in chickens. 

John Lamar Curry, 17, of Evanston, IL., is 
demonstrating photography by radiant heat, 
through the use of oil film which makes vis- 
ible an image of heat radiated from an object. 

COLOR WHEEL 

Because her father is color blind and she 
had to pick out his ties for him, Merry A. 
Margolish, 16, of New Rochelle, N. Y., devised 
a color wheel, with varying hues of the same 
major color, in o:der to test the reaction of 
people, They are asked to fill out a blank 
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and match up varying colors with specific 
numbers shown on the wheel. 

Brett Marcus Nordgren, 17, of South Bend, 
Ind., has a photographic study of nuclear 
particles, through the use of m gas and 
alcohol and a special apparatus he has de- 
vised. He calls this an automatic cloud 
chamber. 
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Mr. Oppenheimer is joint deputy chairman 
and managing director of Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa.) 

The subject on which I am to speak is 
largely political, and perhaps on that account 
it is rash of me to tackle it. Iam a politician 
as well as a businessman and have taken 
some part in the bitter controversy about 


A digital quadratics computer was devised . race relations which has dominated South 


by Philip Meade Ryan, of Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
solve quadratic equations, extract square 
roots and to add and subtract. 

Marjorie Kay Simila, 18, of Salem, Oreg., 
investigated detergents and evaluated their 
effectiveness. 

STIMULATES RESEARCH 

The get-together of these young scientific 
minds, officials said, permits them to ex- 
change ideas and stimulate further scientific 
research. The Washington meeting affords 
them a broader view of the whole scientific 
field, officials said. Also, the young people 
get experience in explaining their works to 
exhibitors. Those brought to Washington 
represent the cream of 300 boys and girls over 
the Nation, believed to have unusual poten- 
tial scientific ability from 1957 senior classes 
of secondary schools.. There are 9 girls and 
31 boys participating in the show. 


Toward Racial Harmony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by H. F. Oppenheimer, Member of Par- 
liament, entitled “Toward Racial Har- 
mony.” 

In view of the interest in the new State 
of Ghana, I believe this article by a 
Member of Parliament will be of interest 
to Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

‘TOWARD RACIAL HARMONY 


(By H. F. Oppenheimer, Member of 
Parliament) 


(Racial harmony in southern Africa can be 
maintained and developed only if a realistic 
policy is pursued. The aim of policy should 
be to secure the economic, cultural, and 
social development of all races,to the full 
extent of their capabilities; but this objec- 
tive must be pursued with knowledge and 
appreciation of two fundamental facts: First, 
there is no possibility of changing the exist- 
ing multiracial character of southern Africa 
by attempting to segregate European and 
non-Europear into separate areas; and, sec- 
ondly, the real separation between black and 
white is a difference in cultural level, which 
is often confused with racial prejudice. In 
any form of integration, the racial difference 
must remain; but there is immense scope 
for improving the lot of the African people 
by raising their cultural level, through edu- 
cation, training, and experience, as Close as 
possible to the very much more advanced 
level of the European. These points were 
the basis of Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer’s address 
delivered at the Duke of Edinburgh's study 
conference on human relations in industry, 
held recently at Oxford University. The in- 
terest that this address has aroused has justi- 
fied its being reproduced in full for perma- 
nent record, as a supplement to Optima. 


African politics for the last 10 years. Ob- 
viously, it would be inappropriate for me to 
use this occasion to pursue the South African 
political struggle, but, on the other hand, 
you will no doubt expect me to speak my 
mind plainly. I must confess to being rather 
nervous of the delicate balancing act that is 
involved, but I shall do my best. 

I shall, as I am sure you would wish, con- 
fine myself to the Union of South Africa and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the countries of which I have first-hand ex- 
perience. Even so, my field is immensely 
wide. It will, therefore, I think, be best if 
I start off by stating what I believe the 
proper objective of policy to be in southern 
Africa. It is to secure the economic, cul- 
tural, and social development of all the races 
concerned to the full extent of their capa- 
bilities in a manner that will not adversely 
affect the high standards already established 
for the Europeans. This objective can be at- 
tained only by cooperation between the races 
in all spheres of the national life. 

You may well think that by these gen- 
eralties I have done little to narrow down 
my huge field to manageable proportions. 
I would, therefore, at once point out that, 
widely as I have cast my net, I have already 
assumed away the whole political issue in 
the Union of South Africa and, at the same 
time, have tacitly rejected the claims of 
African nationalism. The political issue in 
South Africa does not turn on the problems 
of a multiracial society but on the anterior 
question of whether any sort of multiracial 
society is desirable or indeed, in the long 
run, possible. The Nationalist Party: Gov- 
ernment in South Africa says emphatically 
that it is not; and, similarly, the Black na- 
tionalists reject the whole concept of a 
multiracial society, and, going even further 
in their point of view than the extreme 
white nationalists in theirs, claim all south- 
ern Africa for a black nation alone. 

No political party in South Africa seeks— 
in theory anyhow—to deny the Africans the 
fullest development of which they are ca- 
pable, but it is the contention of the Gov- 
ernment Nationalist Party, the protagonists 
of the doctrine of “apartheid,” that the full 
potentialities of the Africans will be real- 
ized only if the two races live in separate 
areas of their own and work out their indi- 
vidual destinies in their own way. As a 
theory this is certainly attractive. The prob- 
lems of a multiracial society are intractable 
and involve grave risks. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that many people, black and 
white, in South Africa feel that, instead of 
trying to solve these problems, it would be 
better to abolish them by doing away with 
the multiracial society from which they 
spring. Those of us in South Africa who 
are on the other side of the fence do not seek 
to impugn the good faith of those who 
entertain such ideas. It is not only in South 
Africa that people are able to believe with 
passionate sincerity in things that are mani- 
festly untrue. - 

But it is quite plain that the separation 
of black and white into areas of their own, 


disastrous results for all the races in it. 
Nothing is more certain, therefore, than that, 


tunities for development to the Afri 
the multiracial south Africa that 
day, on the grounds that their just 
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will be met by racial separation in the :,. 
ture, is calculated to destroy the Possibility 
of interracial cooperation. The idea of gojy. 
ing our racial problems by unscrambling the 
multiracial society that has already hee, 
built is nothing but a dream, beautify) or 
ugly, depending on your taste, but in any 
case entirely unsuitable as a basis for actio, 
I am assuming, therefore, that the mult), 
racial society which has come into being in 
southern Africa will continue to expand ang 
that our object is to regulate it in the bey 
interests of the races that make it up. 

Now what are the factors which create 
the strains and difficulties that face us jp 
this task? There seem to me to be three 
principal. factors, interconnected and over. 
Japping, but logically distinct. The firg 
factor is race consciousness as such: the be. 
lief of most Europeans in the importance of 
purity of race, combined with an unques. 
tioning faith in the intrinsic superiority of 
the race to which they happen to pe. 
long. * * * I mention this matter first be. 
cause race consciousness is deeply rooted ang 
in its overtones affects the judgment of most 
south Africans on all sorts of indirectly 
and distantly related matters. Africans, ip 
their way, are just as deeply affected as Euro. 
peans, and an unfortunate, though under. 
standable feature, which must strike any 
European who sincerely tries to work with 
them, is their inability to see any problem 
except in racial terms. 

The next factor, and it ds of the greatest 
importance, is that the Africans of southern 
Africa are, on the whole, still an extremely 
primitive people. They are primitive in their 
social and political organizations, in their 
agriculture, and in their techniques. More 
important still, their way of life often ap. 
pears strange and sometimes frankly unat. 
tractive to Europeans, and, no doubt the re- 
verse is true. Their moral concepts, customs 
over food and dress, ideas governing the rela. 
tive status of men and women, and so on, 
are quite different from those of Europeans, 
The religion of the majority, moreover, is 
not. Christianity, as some of you may have 
been led to suppose, but various forms of 
ancestor worship. 

* * * The advancement of the Africans 
can take place only if the African way of 
life and thought, however picturesque it may 
be in some respects, is abandoned in favor 
of a state and society built on European 
foundations. An excessive tenderness among 
many Europeans—but never, I think, among 
educated Africans—for tribal forms and dis- 
cipline is a serious brake on African progres. 
sion. 

Naturally, such profound changes cannot 
be effected abruptly, and much good and 
much use still remain in traditional! African 
ways. In the long run, however, African 
society must disintegrate and the Africans 
must become an integral part of an entirely 
different sort of society. Until they are able 
on the whole to do that—and it will take 
many years—it will not be possible to avoid— 
and, indeed, it will be essential to maintain 
not necessarily by law but by custom—4 
substantial measure of social and residential 
separation of the races. * * * 


Among the in South Africa 
we have what I think can fairly be described 
as a classless—though fortunately not an 
egalitarian—society. I am inclined to doubt 
whether that ideal has yet been reached 
in England. In any case it is surely plain 
that, even in a homogeneous country such 
as England, the process of building up 4 
classless society is a long and difficult one. 
Of course, if a class system depends on 
nothing more important than snobbery and 
prejudice, it may be possible to break it 
down rapidly; but if it rests on profound 
cultural, social or ous differences, then 
it is quite another matter. In South Africa 
between the Europeans and the vast majority 
of the Africans there is an immense cul 
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tural gulf which it will take generations to 
pridge, and we must not forget that in Africa 
a process of leveling down would mean the 
acceptance for all races of ignorance, pov- 
erty and barbarism. For obvious reasons 
it does not make for racial harmony if peo- 
ie of widely different habits and cultural 
y tandards are required to live in close social 
relations with one another. If we are wise, 
therefore, we will accept the desire of the 
Europeans in southern Africa for a measure 
of social tion as something that cor- 
responds with the realities of the situation, 
and is not based merely on vulgar race 
prejudice. That prejudice and intolerance 
reinforce the demand for separation cannot, 
of course, be denied, but the remedy for 
prejudice and intolerance lies, to my mind, in 
better education for both black and white, 
and certainly not in an enforced proximity 
of communities whose ways of life differ pro- 
foundly from each other. 

The third factor is the fear of the Euro- 

an workers that African laborers, work- 
ing for low wages, may break down their 
high standard of life. It is this fear that 
is at the base of the so-called economic color 
par, by which African labor is confined, 
either by law or by pressure from the White 
trade unions,.or by custom, to unskilled work. 
Such a limitation is obviously unjust and 
runs directly counter te our objective of 
helping the Africans to realize their full 
economic potential. Nevertheless, the matter 
is by no means as simple as at first sight 
it might appear. The fears of the European 
workers are. not groundless and, if African 
progression is to go forward as it should, 
these fears must be met. ‘ 

We are concerned here with what is in 
essence not a racial but an economic ques- 
tion. How would trade unionists in any part 
of the world look on an influx into their 
industries of large number of peasants with 
a very low standard of living, and willing 
to work for a fraction of the wage rates they 
had established? Would they not, at the very 
least, try to lay down stringent conditions 
and would they not be suspicious of the mo- 
tives of employers who wanted to make ex- 
tensive use of such labor? Of course they 
would. And who could blame them? And 
then in southern Africa there is the further 
complication that the peasants have black 
skins. On the one hand, this means that the 
reasonable economic fears of the white 
workers are reinforced by unreasonable racial 
prejudice, and, on the other hand, it has the 
effect of causing many liberal-minded, well- 
meaning people, in their dislike of racial 
discrimination, to lose sight of the underly- 
ing economic facts. 

There is, I am afraid, no doubt that the 
white workers in South Africa have been on 
occasion, and in many cases still are, unfair 
and unreasonable in their attitude toward 
African advancement. That attitude must 
change, not only in fairness to the Africans 
but in the economic interests of the whole 
population, black and white. * * * But the 
attitude of the white workers will not change 
unless the fears that cause it can be removed. 

In South Africa the expressed policy of 
the Government is to maintain the industrial 
color bar and to limit the Africans to un- 
skilled work in what they call the white 
areas of the country. On the other hand, 
they propose to help the Africans to develop 
to the full, free from white competition, in 
what they call the African areas. No doubt 
the plan has theoretical attractions but the 
practical difficulties are considerable, of 
Which not the least is that nearly two-thirds 
of the African population live and work in 


the so-called white areas. The enforcement _ 


of an industrial color bar by law, apart from 
the moral issue it raises, has grave practical 
disadvantages in that.it tends to impose a 
rigid pattern on the organization of indus- 
try. Where the industrial color bar is not 
enforced by law, it is often enforced by the 
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European trade unions, sometimes directly 
and sometimes by the maner in which the 
sound principle of the rate for job is ap- 
plied. This last approach is particularly fa- 
vored in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, where both Government policy 
and the general state of public opinion are 
opposed to an industrial color bar as such. 

African labor, except at simple repetitive 
jobs, is, on the whole, much less efficient than 
European labor. Naturally, when I say that, 
I am talking of the present position, and am 
not saying anything about what the future 
potentialities may be. Moreover, as I have 
already pointed out, there is a great gulf 
between the customary standard of living 
and cultural and social habits of black and 
white. In these circumstances you will read- 
ily understand that if the white-trade union- 
ists rigidly insist that there must be no 
dilution of labor, no fragmentation of proc- 
esses to make room for intermediate grades 
of workers, and that if Africans do skilled 
jobs they must receive precisely the same 
conditions, rates of pay, provision for hous- 
ing, social amenities, and so forth, as are 
customary for Europeans, the effect must be 
completely to exclude Africans from all but 
unskilled work. 

Nevertheless, though the principle of the 
“rate for the job” can be misused in order 
to hold Africans back, it remains sound and 
its maintenance is the only way to give proper 
security to the white workers. But if it is 
to be maintained, then the white workers 
must be prepared to agree to rates being 
fixed in such a way as in practice to make 
increasing numbers of skilled jobs available 
to the Africans, 

7 * * es oa 

The problems created by the reasonable 
demands of the Africans for advancement 
must be faced, not only by industrialists but 
by the whole European population of south- 
ern Africa, of which the European workers, 
of course, are a most important part. Much 
is asked of the European workers, and on 
the copper belt, anyhow, it has been possible 
to take an important step forward in agree- 
ment with them. -Purther progress there and 
throughout southern Africa is going to de- 
pend very much on their good sense and 
good will, and it is to be hoped that the 
leaders of African opinion on their side will 
realize that fact. 

I know that many people will say that, if 
African progression has to wait until the 
good will of the European workers can be 
obtained, it will have to wait forever. I do 
not believe that such pessimism is justified, 
or that it will be impossible to make the 
white workers see that African advancement 
is needed to maintain the tempo of economic 
progress on which the prosperity of all the 
workers depends. And I think that practical 
experience supports my optimistic view. 

+ * e . * 

The European population of South Africa 
is widely condemned in the rest of the world, 
and’ it seems to be generally supposed that 
it is only the Europeans in South Africa who 
are inclined to reject interracial cooperation. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. Racial 
politics are every bit as popular among 
Africans as they are among Europeans, and 
the emergence of black nationalism is a ma- 
jor danger to the unity, security, and pros- 
perity of soutifern Africa. Recent events on 
the northern Rhodesian copper belt have em- 
phasized this danger. There, with official 
assistance and encouragement from London, 
a strong African mineworkers union was 
formed some years ago, and it has been able 
to agin important benefits for African mine- 
workers, both in the form of higher overall 
wages and by helping to secure opportuni- 
ties for’ Africans to do more skilled and bet- 
ter paid jobs that had previously been re- 
served for Europeans. Recently, however, 
there has been an unmistakable tendency for 
this African union to allow itself to be used 
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as the instrument of black nationalists, 
whose objective is not a fair participation of 
Africans in a multiracial society, but the 
transformation of Rhodesia into an exclu- 
sively African country. ‘ 

This brings me back to considerations I 
touched on at the beginning of my speech. 
We shall not solve the industrial problems 
or any other problems of a multiracial so- 
ciety unless we accept the idea of a multi- 
racial society and plan on that basis. Physi- 
cally, south Africa offers great opportunities, 
and, if the necessary capital, organizing abil- 
ity, and technical skill can be made avail- 
able, should be able to afford a good life 
to all its inhabitants. It is not any physical 
difficulty that stands in the way but the 
psychological difficulty of obtaining good will 
and cooperation. There is no real possibility 
of turning south Africa or Rhodesia into 
white countries or black countries, or of di- 
viding them effectively into white or black 
areas. It is significant that the Tomlinson 
Commission, which has recently examined 
the possibility of territorial separation of the 
races in the Union, with an obvious desire 
to prove “apartheid” feasible, has found 
that, when all that would be possible and, 
to my mind, a great deal that would be im- 
possible, had been done to separate the races, 
the population in what the Commissioners 
call the European areas would be one-third 
African, one-third other non-European peo- 
ples, and only one-third European. The es- 
sential multiracial character of southern 
Africa cannot now be changed. Our choice 
is not whether black and white should live 
together or not, but whether, living together, 
we should quarrel or cooperate. Considera- 
tions of morality, economics, and common- 
sense all point to cooperation, but there are 
powerful forces of prejudice, stupidity, and 
political ambition which drive in the oppo- 
site direction. These forces of disruption are 
just as powerful among the Africans as 
among the Europeans, and are equally dan- 
gerous and equally to be condemned wher- 
ever they are found. 

I have tried to show that most of the diffi- 
culties we meet in industry in southern 
Africa are parallel to those which have been 
encountered with rapid industrialization 
elsewhere. Such difficulties are increased by 
race prejudice but are not caused by it. On 
the material side, the industrial revolution 
in southern Africa has already brought about 
a tremendous rise in the standard of living 
of Africans as well as Europeans and has, 
at the same time, developed their needs 
and aspirations. It is plain that, in Africa, 
we have reached a stage where further physi- 
cal progress, which is certainly possible, is 
going to depend more and more on our ability 
to solve human problems that have been 
created. These problems must be faced and 
cannot be conjured away by assuming that 
profound cultural, social, and racial differ- 
ences do not exist or are simply a matter 
of unreasoning prejudice. On the other 
hand, if we seek to remove the occasion 
for conflict*by a separation of the races, the 
effect will be not only to prevent further 
progress, but to destroy the great advance 
that has already been made. 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the celebration of St. Patrick’s 
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Day it seems appropriate to call atten- 
tion to an Irish Prayer written by a 
friend and neighbor of the people of the 
district I have the honor to represent. 

Col. John J. Griffin is a vice president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo. His city lies just across the Missis- 
sippi River from the 24th District of 
Illinois. He has been kind enough to 
send me the touching verses he has 
written from his memory of the meaning 
of Irish faith. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks I offer Colonel Griffin’s 
verses for the REcorp: 

An IRISH PRAYER 
(By Col. John J. Griffin) 
May the blessings of the Little One be upon 
ou. 
May He find an abiding place in your heart, 
May He warm the heart of yours, 
Until it glows brighter than a fire of turf, 
Its glow to warm both the stranger and 
friend alike 
May it bring the welcome of the dawn upon 
ou, 
To eithons the biackness of,the night. 
May it cause you to glow with the warmth 
of a candle, 
As its light beckons a welcome, 
From the window on a stormy night. 


May the Grace of God abide in and be with 
ou, 

Guinean upon you the sweetness of His 
influence, 

As the rain, the light, soft, blessed rain 

Brings out the beauty of the spring flowers, 

Causing them to send their sweetness 

Fleeting in the air to His heavenly throne. 

May all these blessings living and breathing 
in you, 

Enable all who meet you to find in you 

The likes of Him, who gives to the lives of us, 

The sun, the rain, the earth. 


May He soften your last resting place 

To the fairy fiuffiness of the cloud 

So your spirit can be ascending from it 
quickly ; 

In its desire to join the sons of Erin, 

Who, thanks be to God, have returned 

To Him,.they so faithfully served. 





Wanted: Low Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Pageland (S. C.) 
Journal of March 7, 1957: 

WANTED: Low INTEREST RaTEs 

One of the prerequisites to a proper demo- 
cratic society is a decent rate of interest for 
the veteran, who wishes to purchase a home 
for his family. The natural thing for any 
young American who gets married and starts 
a family, or who has been married for some 
time, saving up for the purpose, is to buy a 
home for his family. 

The purchase of a home by most families 
means that some of the money will have to 
be borrowed. We do not believe in so- 
cializing the construction industry or the 
financing industry, but we do believe the 
Government has a responsibility to see to 
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it that citizens are not fleeced in purchasing 
what is usually the largest single item of 
their lives. 

This can often mean the difference be- 
tween happiness and dissatisfaction for 
many, and the difference in dollars can add 
up to several thousand in a lifetime. There- 
fore, we think Congress should see to it that 
the Government makes available enough 
reinsurance authority to properly take care 
of all veterans who wish to purchase homes, 
and others who have paid their taxes and 
been law-abiding citizens and are, therefore, 
responsible citizens. 





What American Independence Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN: PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, - 


I include herewith essays written by 
Charlotte Sue Prater and Judith 
Yvonne Vollmer on What My American 
Independence Means to Me. Miss Prater 
and Miss Vollmer are students in Mill- 
stadt, Ill., schools and were awarded 
first- and second-place honors in the 
Americanism essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 

The essays which appeared in the 
Millstadt (Il.) Enterprise on March 7, 
1957, follow: 

Wuat My AMERICAN INDFPENDENCE MEANS TO 

Mre—CHARLOTTE SvuE PRATER AND JUDITH 

VoLLMER Win LEGION Essay CONTEST 


Charlotte Sue Prater and Judith Vollmer 
were awarded first and second place in this 
year’s Americanism essay contest sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary, it was an- 
nounced at the Legion meeting on Tuesday 
night. _Mrs. Fred Krick, Jr., chairman of the 
contest committee, presented the two win- 
ners, who read their essays to the group and 
received their awards at that time. 

Seventeen essays on the assigned topic 
“What My American Independence Means to 
Me” were submitted by students of the two 
local schools. They were judged on the basis 
of pertinence to the topic, originality, co- 
herence, unity, and t English usage. 
The judges, Miss Mildred Baltz, Mrs. Peter 
Mollman, and Herman J. Krohm, were not 
aware of the identity of any of the con- 
testants until the final decision was made. 
At that time, the winning papers were 
matched by key numbers to the title pages, 
on which the students’ names appeared. 

The judges expressed to Mrs. Krick their 
opinion that many of the papers were of 
unusually high caliber considering the youth 
of their authors. The two winning essays 
follow: 

“WHAT MY AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE- MEANS 
TO ME 
“(By Charlotte Sue Prater) 

“My American independence means many 
things to me, but the most important is the 
word ‘freedom.’ We Americans who have 
always lived free and equal sometimes take 
our precious liberty for granted. We forget, 
it was the’ ‘love of freedom’ which founded 
our Nation and spurred the pioneer to build 
a@ great Nation. 

- “From the time of the Thirteen Colonies 
to the present time of 48 States, our goal has 
been freedom. 

“George Washington with his small Conti- 
nental Army consisting mostly of volunteers 
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defeated the British and won our indepeng. 
ence for the Colonies. ae 

“Paul Revere, silversmith and ; 
played a great part in our American fre. 
dom. His famous ‘midnight ride—anq Jan. 
tern signal’ lives in our memory as contriby. 
tions to liberty. 

“In 1776 the Continental Congress ap. 
pointed a committee to draw up the Decia. 
ration of Independence and selected Thomas 
Jefferson to write it. July 4, 1776, the Liberty 
Bell rang out that America was free. Jeffery. 
son loved liberty and believed in free schoojs 
that.should be paid by taxation. 

“Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is one of the 
documents that expresses Americans’ democ. 
racy, ‘that this Nation, under God, shall haye 
a new birth of freedom and that the govern. 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth’ 
Lincoln was firm in believing all men are 
created equal. 

“There have been many other wars foucht 
to keep America free, such as World War | 
and World War II. 

“American people sometimes take freedom 
for granted. We have the right to control our 
own government. We have the freedom to 
vote as we please, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. We have political rights and priyi-. 
leges. Our political rights include the rights 
to hold office. If anyone has committed a 
crime, he is entitled to a fair trial before 
fair-minded jury. We have the freedom of 
religion. Every American has the right of 
free speech. He may give talks, criticize the 
government without fear of punishment. We 
also have the freedom of press. 

“I am proud to be a citizen in our free 
country, the United States of America. I go 
to school and have learned America loves her 
freedom. From coast to coast her fiag will 
wave the Stars and Stripes forever. For her, 
American independence will never crumble, 
but will ring out ioud and clear.” 


“WHAT MY AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE MEANS 
TO ME 


“(By Judith Yvonne Vollmer) 


“American independence is something most 
of us take for granted: We express our opin- 
ions, worship in the church or synagogue of 
our choice, and visit with friends whether 
they live near or far, never thinking of the 
sacrifices made by men to obtain them for us. 
“Through the years many men have worked 
for the independence we know today. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence stating that we were a free 
republic, no longer governed by England. In 
1787 and 1788 after writing the Constitution; 
the Bill of Rights was added to safeguard 
each individual citizen’s personal freedom. 
For the 175 years we have been a Nation, we 
have continually grown until now we extend 
from the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean and 
have Territories overseas. The people of the 
United States and its Territories are still 
exercising the freedoms and rights given 
them in the Bill of Rights. 
“Freedom of religion has meant and means 
, & great deal to Americans. To the Pilgrims 
it meant a whole new life in a wild land, but 
a life free of tyranny. To me it means I may 
go to the church of my choice and worship 
in the manner I choose. 
“The freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly means very much tome. Without them 
I could not express myself in this contest. 
I would not know about the Middle East 
crisis or other happenings in the world. | 
could not-visit with friends or attend gather- 
ings of any kind. 
“The privilege of attending elementary and 
high schools, and of receiving a higher edu- 
cation in the institution of your own choice 
, 18 @ freedom greater than we can imagine. 

After finishing our education we may enter 
any vocation in which we have the ability © 
do competent work. 
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“The assurance of just and impartial 

ent when accused of crime enables us 

to live lives free from worry of unjust im- 

risonment. We also know that we will never 

os made to serve another person without our 
consent. 

“To me my American independence is 
worth living and working for. My independ-~ 
ence is the basis of my future. For it and 
through it I will achieve my goal in life. I 
will strive to keep this independence in the 
United States and help to bring it to other 


nations and people.” 





Sramtitty for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day evening it was my pleasure to de- 
liver by transcription, over station WGN, 
Chicago, an address on what I feel to be 
a three-point program designed to main- 
tain confidence in America’s free en- 
terprise system. 

In the course of my remarks, I set forth 
specific ways and means by which I feel 
this country can continue to achieve still 
higher levels of prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Witey Says No. 1 Key TO UNITED 
STATES PROSPERITY Is MAINTAINING CON- 
FIDENCE—PRESENTS PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
MoneTary Commission, Tax Strupy Com- 
MISSION, CORRUPTION ELIMINATION — 
Stresses Sound Risk, CAPITAL EXPANSION 
as Key TO GOLDEN TOMORROW ‘ 

(Radio address delivered by Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin, over 
station WGN, Chicago, Ill., on the Your 
Senator’s Report series, March 10, 1957) 

I would like to talk to you tonight, my 
friends, about prosperity for America. I 
mean prosperity for all 170 million of us, 
for the laboring man and the farmer, for the 
housewife and the businessman, for the stu- 
dent in school, and for the retired old folks. 

During the next quarter hour, I would 
like to discuss some of the ways and means 
by which we can help assure continued pros- 
perity for America. I am going to answer 
a series of questions about our country’s 
bright future. In turn, I would like my 
listeners to write in to me after you have 
heard this broadcast. Give me the benefit of 
your own judgment on the answer to this 
question, the $64,000 question: How can we 
keep our beloved America prosperous? 

1960 OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Senator Wiiey, what do you feel is the 
basic outlook for prosperity? 

My answer is: The outlook is excellent. 
I mean both the short-range outlook and the 
long-range outlook. : 

For example, what the economists call our 
8ross national product—the total output of 
our goods and services—is a huge $412 bil- 
lion a year now. 

By the end of this decade, by 1960, that 
total should increase by $50 billion more. 

By 1960, too, we are going to have around 
11 million mofe people in our country. _ 
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We are going to have around 3 million 
more people employed—over and above our 
present 65 million workers. r 

And estimates on other future trends are 
likewise encouraging. 

SOFT SPOTS IN HOME CONSTRUCTION, FARM 

INCOME 


Question. How about the few clouds on 
the economic horizon? 

Answer. Well, we do know realistically that 
there are some soft spots in our economy. 

Those soft spots reflected in recent declines 
in average levels on the Nation’s securities 
exchanges. 

Then, too, when we look, for example, at 
home construction (which is expected to 
reach around 1 million units this year), we 
see a very real soft spot. When we look at 
the problems of our 544 million farm fami- 
lies, we also see a major problem—the serious 
drop in farm income. 

But I’m satisfied that we're going to 
remedy these serious, but isolated soft spots. 


RISING STANDARD OF LIVING FORESEEN 


Question. And if we do remedy them, Sena- 
tor, what then? 

Answer. Well, then, we are truly going to 
enjoy a golden tomorrow—prosperity greater 
than any we have ever before known, even in 
the best boom time, 

And I mean sound prosperity, lasting pros- 
perity, universal prosperity. 

Without wearing rose-colored glasses, we 
can well foresee more jobs, more income, 
more take-home pay, more so-called fringe 
benefits, more dividends, more capital gains, 
more leisure time than we have ever before 
known. 

All this means more automobiles on the 
roads, more radio and TV sets, more refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, vacuum cleaners in 
the homes. : 

It means more money available to be in- 
vested in our banks, in our life insurance 
policies, in our savings and loan associations, 
in stocks and bonds, in American corpora- 
tions. 

HARD WORK ESSENTIAL 

Question. But’ all this will take work? 

Answer. Absolutely.. All this isn’t going to 
happen automatically or by mere wishes. 

It is going to eome about through hard 
work, through rising productivity in Ameri- 
can industry. 

It must come about through self-sacrifice, 
self-discipline in America—a willingness to 
work and to save and to invest soundly. 


CONFIDENCE OUR FOREMOST NEED 


Question. Senator, if you were asked the 
single most important step to assure this 
American prosperity, what might your 
answer be? 

Answer. I can sum up that answer in one 
word: Confidence. 

The future prosperity of America depends 
basically upon the confidence of the people 
of America. 

Confidence in what? In whom? 

Confidence by Americans in America itself. 
Confidence in their Government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

Confidence in the value of the dollar. 

Confidence in the prospects for world peace 
(a matter in which I personally am naturally 
especially interested, as senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee). 

Yes, I mean confidence in the growing, ex- 
panding market for our goods and services. 


CONFIDENCE IN SOUND, PRUDENT, ECONOMICAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Question. What do you mean by confidence 
in Government? 

Answer. I mean that our people must have 
faith—well-merited faith that government is 
going to act wisely—that it will strengthen 
our free enterprise system and leave it free 
of any unnecessary restrictions; that it will 
keep its own financial house in order, econ- 
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omize in spending wherever possible; that it 
will keep the traffic light green—not red— 
to advance, rather than halt, the dynamic 
expansion of America. 

Question. How, specifically, can we expand 
our American economy? 


NEW JOBS NEEDED FOR 400,000 NEW WORKERS 
EACH YEAR 


Answer. Well, take the matter of our ex- 
panding population—our growing labor 
force. 

You all know that more than 4 million 
babies are being born every year in America. 

But what you may not realize is that aside 
from this boom in the baby rate, we have a 
tremendous number of new workers, age 17, 
18, and older, coming out of schools every 
year. Each year, more than 400,000 new 
workers join America’s labor force. There 
must be jobs for these workers. And there 
must be new-type jobs for many of our exist- 
ing 66 million workers. 


$12,500 INVESTMENT FOR EACH NEW JOB 


Question. What does it take, Senator 
WILEY, to create new jobs? 

Answer. Well, it takes very sizable invest- 
ments. 

It has been estimated that it takes $12,500 
to create a single new job on the average. 

That means that it requires that much of 
an investment in plant and equipment, in 
lands and natural resources and working 
capital, $12,500 on the average; to start a 
brand new job with new equipment costs still 
more. 

In other words, for the 400,000 new work- 
ers alone every year, for them, we need 
around $5 billion a year, just for new equip- 
ment. 

In addition, we need more investment to 
replace obsolete machinery and plants, so as 
to keep our productivity moving ahead. That 
will mean, in turn, a higher living standard. 
So, for more productivity, we need around $10 
billion per year. 

Moreover, believe it or not, we need still 
additional sums, simply to maintain existing 
plants and equipment, to keep them in work- 
ing order, without adding to them or improv- 
ing them, just maintaining them. 

And that means around $25 billion more 
a@ year. 

Now, all of these huge multi-billion dollar 
estimates may be pretty hard to understand. 
But what they boil down to is this: Our 
country needs, perhaps, around $40 billion 
per year in new capital to keep our economy 
in high gear and at an expanding raie. 


RISK CAPITAL MUST COME FROM PEOPLE'S 
SAVINGS 


Question. Where is all that capital coming 
from? 

Answer. Well, it must come basically from 
you, the American people, from your own sav- 
ings, from your own willingness to provide 
money to American industry to expand. 

The American people must be willing to 
give to industry the money basically for what 
is known as risk capital. That is capital 
which is willing to take chances in develop- 
ing new products and services. Capital de- 
voted, for example, to resarch anc experi- 
mentation, and trying out new types of ven- 
tures. 

And, of course, this risk capital won’t be 
forthcoming until and unless the American 
people are confident in their own future. 
That is why confidence plays so crucial a role. 


WE DARE NOT DRY UP RISK CAPITAL 


Question. What happens if confidence 
drops and if fear takes over? 

Answer. That would indeed spell trouble. 

If risk capital were evér partly to dry up, 
if industry couldn’t confidently expand with 
new equipment, new plants, there would be 
fewer jobs, less purchasing power, a shrink- 
ing market. 

That must not happen; it will not happen. 
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Question. In the light of all of these facts, 
Senator, what can we do specifically to keep 
up confidence in America? 


AVOID TWIN EVILS OF INFLATION, DEFLATION 


Answer. Let me suggest this three-point 
program: 

First, we must maintain confidence in the 
American dollar. By and large, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing this. But we must remain 
vigilant in keeping to this objective. 

In order to maintain confidence in the 
dollar, we have to avoid the twin evils of 
inflation (at one end of the pole), or deflation 
(at the other end of the pole.) 

Inflation robs value from every dollar in 
your savings bank, in your life insurance 
policy, and in your annuity and in your 

nsion. 

Deflation, on the other hand, can drag our 
economy down, decrease the number of jobs, 
lower purchasing power, and put the econ- 
omy in low gear. ‘ 

APPROVE MONETARY COMMISSION STUDY 


One of the ways by which we can maintain 
the value of the dollar is by taking a whole 
new look at America’s prosperous but com- 
plex financial structure. 

That is why I urge the Congress to approve 
President Eisenhower's splendid suggestion 
of a top-level commission to study America’s 
whole monetary and credit system. That 
means our powerful Federal Reserve System— 
which, on the whole, has been functioning 
quite well—as well as reviewing our whole 
money structure. 

Virtually everyone is agreed that this long 
overdue study should be made. The only 
remaining question is: Who should review 
our vital financial system—the Congress or 
a distinguished panel of private citizens, or 
both? 

ENACT WILEY BILL FOR HOOVER-STYLE FEDERAL 
TAX COMMISSION 


Question. What is the second step in your 
confidence-creating program for America, 
Senator? 

Answer. The second step is to reform taxes. 
I mean make our tax system—which is now 
unfortunately an obsolete hodge-podge— 
make it a well-coordinated aid to free enter- 
prise, instead of a drag on free enterprise. 
That is why I have introduced the Wiley- 
bill to establish a Hoover-style Federal Tax 
Commission. Fourteen Senators are co- 
sponsoring this Wiley bill. 

The reasons we are making this suggestion 
are (1) to assure adequate tax revenue to 
Uncle Sam, while (2) assuring adequate in- 
centive for expansion of America. 


REVIEW DOUBLE TAXATION OF CORPORATE 
DIVIDENDS 


Let’s take a brandnew look at our overall 
taxes—our present double taxation.on cor- 
porate dividends, our taxes on capital gains, 
our excise taxes, and income taxes and sur- 
taxes and every other kind of taxes. 

Question. You believe that.a commission- 
type approach is the best way of straighten- 
ing out our tax system and creating incen- 
tive for investment and expansion? 

Answer. Definitely; yes. 

A commission is, of course, no cure-all. It 
can be no better than the men who are on 
the commission and the men who review the 
commission’s recommendations. And I cer- 
tainly don’t believe in establishing a com- 
mission, simply in order to delay action. The 
commission approach, as such, can be over- 
done. 

At the same time, significant top-level 
commissions such as the one to study Amer- 
ica's monetary structure and another to 
study our tax structure—such commissions 
can render invaluable service to America. 


CLEAN OUT CHISELERS, RACKETEERS 


Question. What is a third step in your con- 
fidence-creating program? 
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Answer. A third step is to clean up the 
whole variety of negative, destructive influ- 
ences which have wormed into some parts of 
the American free-enterprise system. 

I refer, for example, to parasites like the 
occasional stock chiselers, the swindlers, the 
racketeers who bamboozle some of the Amer- 
ican people into buying hundreds of millions 
of dollars of worthless securities. This very 
small minority of chiselers often gives Ameri- 
can stocks a bad name—which stocks as a 
whole don’t deserve. 


TEAMSTER INVESTIGATION EXPOSES CRIME TAKE 


Question. What would be another illustra- 
tion of the negative forces at work in some 
areas of free enterprise? 

Answer. Well, you are all familiar with the 
current Senate investigation of racketeering 
infiltration in labor unions. This investiga- 
tion is providing a shocking exposé of some 
of these negative influences at work among 
the teamsters and elsewhere. 

I say that no industry can possibly operate 
soundly with gangsters and racketeers and 
hoodlums at its throat. It has been esti- 
mated that crime and gambling cost America 
as much as $20 billion per year. This is 
money being used nonproductively. It repre- 
sents a staggering social waste. The Ameri- 
can people are paying a tremendous amount 
of money wasted—costs added artificially to 
goods and services—because-racketeers are 
syphoning off huge sums from the top and 
from the bottom. 

SUMMARY 


Question. Senator Wimey, remedying this 
crime evil represents then, the third point in 
your confidence-creating program for the 
American people. 

You had earlier stressed the importance of 
maintaining the value of the American dol- 
lar, of avoiding the twin dangers of inflation 
and deflation. 

You mentioned the importance of a new 
look at our Nation's financial structure, and 
have cited the need for improvements in 
America’s tax system. 

And you have emphasized that we must 
utilize our national energies and resources 
cleanly and constructively, instead of allow- 
ing criminal forces to drain away Dillions 
of dollars from our free enterprise system. 

Answer. That about sums it up. I have 
enjoyed this opportunity of chatting with 
you tonight. And I appreciate the courtesy 
of station WGN in making this period avail- 
able. 

I would like most cordially to invite the 
reactions of my listeners to this program. 

Thank you for your attention. I look for- 
ward to speaking to you again in the future. 





Wood River, Ill., the Takeoff Point for the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, within a 
short time, the State of Illinois and resi- 
dents in the vicinity of Alton and Wood 
River, Ill., will dedicate a marker in a 
point of land on the Mississippi River 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri River 
to permanently mark the location from 
which the historic Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition set out. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article on this historic site at Wood 
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River, which appeared in the Thursday 


‘March 7, issue of the Wood River (Iil.) 


Journal. 

But, I could not call this to the attep. 
tion of my colleagues in the Hosue with. 
out paying tribute to the memory of th, 
man whose untiring effort and zea) {, 
perpetuate historic landmarks resu\teq 
in setting aside this area for posterity 
One man, and one man alone, is entitle 
to the credit for this latest State park in 
Illinois and for the marking of the spot 
from which the pioneers under Lewis ang 
Clark set out to explore the great North. 
west. He was the late Dr. Howard w. 
Trovillion, of Alton, Ill. 

It was my pleasure to be associated 
with Dr. Trovillion for several years 
during his active work in promoting the 
historic yalue of the land along the 
Mississippi River near Alton, Ill. It was 
Dr. Trovillion who conceived the idea of 
dedicating a small area on the Missis- 
sippi at Wood River in commemoration 
of the historic Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

Historic Sire Is rn Woop River 
(By John W. Allen, Southern Illinois 
University) 

Many places along Illinois highways tel! 
interesting stories to those who pause to 
question. Most of these sites are unnoted: 
markers indicate others. 

Occasionally a “Historical Marker Ahead" 
sign will enabie the motorist to see the thin 
edge ahead (right or left) in time to detach 
himself from the stream of traffic in which 
he often is being swept along. Then he may 
park on a narrow turnout beside the marker. 
Too often, however, he is unable to do this 
without inviting an accident and can only 
say, “There it was,” as he drives on won- 
dering. 

One marked historical site passed by 
thousands each day is located on the west 
side of Route 670A near the south edge of 
Wood River. This marker was placed by 
the Illinois State Historical Society to indi- 
cate the locality where Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis, private secretary to President Jeffer- 
son, and William Clark, younger brother of 
George Rogers Clark, gathered, organized, 
trained, and equipped their very select com- 
pany of 43 unmarried men for a long journey 
to the Pacific and return. Known as the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, it still remains 
the most significant exploring mission ever 
sent out by the United States. 

Even before the Louisiana Purchase had 
been completed, Jefferson had formed plans, 
and funds had been .allocated for sending 4 
select group of 12 men west and north along 
the Missouri Valley to explore the possibili- 
ties for trade in that region. With the pur- 
chase of the territory completed, the Presi- 
dent’s earlier plans were expanded to the 
Pacific. After all, Louisiana Territory had 
been purchased practically sight unseen. 
Now it was time to know more fully what 
was in the new lands that had doubled the 
Nation’s area. 

The expedition being recruited at the 
mouth of Wood River was to become a mem- 
orable and significant one. 

LAND UNCHARTED 

It was to pass through extensive territories 
for which there were meager written records 
and little ef oral accounts. It was to re- 
veal much of the richness of an area that 
was later to make up 15 States of the Union. 

This expedition was to gather information 
concerning unknown rivers, mountains. 2nd 
mountain passes, of wide of prairie 
and forest, and of strange plant and animal 
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life. Hitherto unknown Indian tribes were 
to be encountered. It was to mark the be- 
ginning of one of the most romantic chap- 
ters of American history, one to which addi- 
tions are yet being made as more of the 
records left by those making the trip are 
discovered. , 

Also this expedition was to furnish one of 
the most noted American legendary women, 
the little Shoshone squaw, Sacagawea (also 
spelled Sacajawea) or “Bird Woman.” She 
was the wife of Toussaint Charbonneau, a 
French-Canadian who joined the expedition 
as interpreter while it was encamped at Fort 
Mandan during the winter of 1804-5. 

Sacagawea soon became one of the expedi- 
tion's most. important members. Without 
the help that this wise and diplomatic In- 
dian woman gave and the help that she was 
able to obtain from other Indians, the mis- 
sion could not have succeeded. It was she, 
then 16 years and with her first papoose 
strapped on her back, who guided the party 
through the unexplored mountain passes to- 
ward the lands on the western slopes where 
she had spent her childhood and where her 
relatives lived. Recognition of her services 
partially is indicated by the fact that more 
memorials have been erected to her memory. 
than to any other woman in American his- 
"The first winter after leaving the Wood 
River camp was spent at a Mandan Indian 
village just west of Bismark, N. Dak. The 
second winter was at Fort Clatsap, near 
Astoria and within sound of the Pacific. No 
ship came to the mouth of the Columbia for 
them as had been planned, and it was neces- 
sary to make the return trip overland. This 
they did, reaching St. Louis September 23, 
1806, almost 24% years after setting out from 
their Wood River camp. It must have been 
with mingled feeling that they passed the 
site of their starting point on that September 
day. 
Only two of the men starting on the long 
journey to the Pacific did not return with 
the group. One of these was Sergeant Floyd, 
who died and was buried on a hilltop near 
Sioux City, Iowa, where a shaft now marks 
his grave. The other was John Coulter who, 
on the return trip, asked for and received a 
discharge near the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri, wishing to trap, hunt and explore. It 
was Coulter who first reported the geysers 
of the Yellowstone. All this indicates only 
asmall part of the story that grew out of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Today the forest that then stood across 
Highway 67A at their Illinois camp is gone. 
Another forest of spreading oil tanks, chim- 
neys and weird structures of cracking plants 
has replaced the original one on the eastern 
side. The land lying along the Mississippi 
and about the mouth of Wood River on the 
west of the highway is now used by an oil 
company as an area for the loading of river 
barges. 





One Way To Cut Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
that the tax burden should 
and profess a great desire 
to lessen it, little if anything has been 
done to bring about that most desirable 


Situation. — 
A of the tax bur- 
den, while at the same time curbing un- 
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necessary spending, was outlined by our 

colleague, NoaH M. Mason, a Member 

of the House Committee on Ways and 

Means, in a talk he made March 3 over 

the Manion Forum, South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Mason’s statement reads: 

CONGRESSMAN MASON, OF ILLINOIS, PRAISES 

HorrMaNn AMENDMENT 


Dean MANION. One of the most pleasant 
features of my service with the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 2 years ago 
was my association with Representative 
NoaH M. Mason, of Illinois. Mr. Mason 
never missed a meeting of the Commission 
and never failed to make some constructive 
contribution to the Commission’s work 
while he was present there. 

This distinguished public servant has been 
a Member of Congress for 18 years. He has 
used his long experience on the important 
Ways and Means Committee of the House to 
become an outstanding authority on the 
subject of Federal taxation. No Congress- 
man knows more about that involved subject 
than he does and no Congressman approaches 
it with a more conscientious sympathy for 
the overburdened American taxpayer. 

Congressman MASsON’s program for tax re- 
form has been widely publicized. I have 
asked him to explain it to this audience. 
There is no person in public life for whom I 
have greater admiration and affection than 
the Honorable NoaH M. Mason. Here he is. 

Congressman Mason. Thank you, Dean 
Manion, for that nicé introduction. Tax 
revision and tax reduction are the special 
problems of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Our total 
taxload is backbreaking. It is a millstone 
around the necks of all Americans. It is a 
wet blanket upon every ambitious individual. 
It is an ever-present roadblock to business 
growth and development. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
American patriots insisted that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Today, 
American taxpayers can truthfully say: “Tax- 
ation under present representation is ruin.” 

Our total taxload in this year 1957 will 
take more than one-quarter of the national 
income. Not from everyone, for the load is 
not spread equitably and certain segments of 
our economy unhappily carry a dispropor- 
tionate share. No wonder the American tax- 
payer is today more tax conscious and—yes— 
more tax-complaining than ever before in 
the history of our Nation. 

In 1956, the total tax burden that was piled 
upon American citizens was $99 billion. The 
Federal Government took $72 billion; the 
States grabbed $14 billion; and local govern- 
ments collected $13 billion. 

Federal taxes come from 4 different 
sources: The first and most productive 
source—and, I may say, most burdensome— 
is the tax upon the incomes of individuals, 
ranging from 20 percent in the lowest 
bracket to 91 percent in the highest 
bracket. It produces roughly $39 billion—a 
little more than half of the total—but it 
raises this stupendous sum at a dreadful 
cost to family incomes. 

The man in the lowest bracket must work 
3 months of every year for the Government 


. and 9 months for himself and his family. 


The man in the top bracket must work 11 
months each year for the Government, with 
only 1 month left to provide for his family 
and himself. - 

Our second source is corporation taxes, 
which take from 30 percent to 52 percent of 
corporate profits. In other words, a corpora- 
tion must make $2 profit for a single dollar 
it can pay its stockholders. It means that 
most corporations work a little more than 6 
months of each year for the Federal Govern- 
ment and a little less than 6 months of each 
year for their owners. 
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To our Government’s liberal spenders, the 
corporation tax is very profitable. It brings 
in about $22 billion a year. 

Third among Government sources of in- 
come are excise taxes, which are levied upon 
the value of goods sold and upon certain 
services rendered. They range up to 10 per- 
cent of the cost of articles sold or services 
rendered, except upon liquor and tobacco, 
both of which are taxed at much higher 
rates. The tax take from excises is roughly 
$10 billion a year. 

The fourth source of Federal income is 
from miscellaneous taxes—taxes on inherit- 
ances, on gifts, tariffs, etc. Federal inherit- 
ance taxes range up to 70 percent of the 
total value of an estate. Tariff rates average 
5 percent of the total value of goods im- 
ported. Comparatively speaking, the mis- 
cellaneous taxes can be considered peanuts— 
about $3 billion each year. 

As things look now, the Federal Govern- 
ment will take in about $74 billion in the 
fiscal year 1957-58—but with a $72-billion 
budget already before us and an open-handed 
administration in the saddle, we'll probably 
manage to spend every penny of ‘it without 
cutting down our debts or putting aside a 
few dollars against the rainy day when hair 
may be curled again as it was in Mr. Hoover’s 
day. 

Well, you ask, what can be done about it? 
I propose three tax reforms to spread the 
load more equitably: 

First, we should place a tax ceiling upon 
all Federal income taxes, corporate taxes, 
and estate taxes. 


KARL MARX SHOWED THE WAY 


One hundred years ago, Karl Marx an- 
nounced a two-point program for the de- 
struction of capitalism and the promotion of 
communism. All estates should be confis- 
cated, he proposed, by the imposition of a 
100-percent inheritance tax, and a steeply 
graduated income tax should be levied upon 
all incomes. 

We have traveled a long way down the 
road to the destruction that Karl Marx laid 
out. True, we are not taking 100 percent 
of inheritances, but 70 percent is close 
enough to confiscation. We are depleting 
small incomes by one-fifth, and large in- 
comes by nine-tenths, and half the earn- 
ings of corporations are pledged to the bu- 
reaucrats and not to the stockholders. It is 
time to call a halt. 

You ask: “Can the Treasury stand the loss 
of revenue that a tax ceiling would bring 
about?” Judging the future by the past, 
the answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 

Set the ceiling at 40 percent and receipts 
of $55 billion a year would still flow into the 
Federal Treasury—more money than was 
ever collected by the Federal Government up 
until 3 years ago. 

My second tax reform proposes to repeal 
all excise taxes now on the books, except 
those on liquor and tobacco, and to substi- 
tute a flat 5-percent manufacturer’s excise 
tax, uniformly applied to all end products. 

Repeal of present miscellaneous excises— 
except those on liquor and tobacco—would 
cost the Treasury about $5 billion a year. 

Imposition of a flat 5-percent manufac- 
turer’s excise tax upon all end products would 
produce about $5 billion a year to make up 
th@loss—with the following definite ad- 
vantages: 

1. We would get rid of the present hodge- 
podge, hit-or-miss, inequitable mess of 
excise taxes—taxes levied without rhyme or 
reason—and we would lower our present 10 
percent level to 5 percent. 

2. A manufacturer’s excise tax is the 
cheapest and easiest of all taxes to administer 
and collect. 

3. Such a shift in taxes would tend to 
equalize the total burden upon all our peo- 
ple, without hurting any one producer or 
consumer, 
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A well-balanced, equitable Federal tax 
system, fair to all groups and classes of 
people, should. collect about one-third of 
the needed revenue from individual income 
taxes, about one-third from corporate taxes, 
and one-third from excise taxes collected at 
the manufacturer's level. 

My third tax reform would bring about 
tax equality among all business.competitors. 
Corporations now pay up to 62 percent tax 
upon their earnings. Co-ops, mutual sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions and other mutuals—directly 
competing with taxpayers in practically all 
lines of business—pay little or no Federal 
income taxes. 

I have introduced in the 85th Congress two 
bills—H. R. 501 and H. R. 502—which would 
correct this existing inequity. These bills 
would establish tax equality as between busi- 
ness competitors. They would bring into 
the Treasury a very large sum of money— 
about $1 billion—from sources that are now 
escaping their fair share of the tax load. 
They would also make possible a little ease- 
ment of the load upon business enterprises 
that are now vastly overtaxed. 

As a consequence of the present tax in- 
equality between business competitors, co- 
ops and various mutuals are able to use 
the major part of their profits for expan- 
sion, for buying up taxpaying enterprises 
in their own lines of business. Thus, they 
keep expanding year after year. 

CLAIMS CONGRESS CAN TAX CO-OPS 


Spokesmen for the co-ops have always 
claimed that Congress has no legal right to 
tax co-ops; that co-ops were simply agents 
for their patrons; that co-ops make no profits 
in the sense that corporations make profits, 
and therefore they were not taxable. 

This argument of the co-op spokesmen was 
settled when thc _.eatest tax authority in 
the Nation, the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue, rendered an opinion in 1951 
saying that under our Constitution and 
laws Congress does have the right to tax 
co-ops in the same manner and for the same 
reason that it now taxes corporations. 

Briefly, the report of the joint committee 
entitled “The Power of Congress To Tax 
Cooperatives on Net Margins,” pointed out: 

1. Nearly all co-ops are organized as cor- 
porations and have corporate charters 
granted by the various States; therefore, they 
are taxable corporations. 

2. The few not chartered as corporations 
are “associations.” The definition of.a cor- 
poration in the Internal Revenue Code in- 
cludes associations; therefore, for Federal tax 
purposes, they are considered corporations; 
and 

3. For many years Congress has considered 
co-ops as corporations, and has by legislation 
exempted them from the corporation tax. 
If Congress has the power to exempt co-ops 
from the corporation tax, then Congress cer- 
tainly has the power to repeal that exemp- 
tion. 

The joint committee, in its report, has set- 
tied for all time the moot question raised by 
the spokesmen for the co-ops. The Congress 
does have the right to tax co-ops. The real 
question is: Does Congress have the cour- 
age to do so? 

I want to say in closing, Dean Manion, the 
Hoffman amendment—your program for out- 
right repeal of income taxes—and my pro- 
gram to limit income tax rates do not con- 
flict with each other—they supplement each 
other. 

You ask for the whole loaf in the Hoffman 
amendment. I ask for only about a half a 
loaf. My tax program has been bogged down 


in Congress. If you build up enough pres- 
sure for outright repeal, it will tend to speed 
action upon tax relief in general, and my tax- 
program in particular. We can, therefore, 
cooperate and work together. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
Working with you has always 


NoaH Mason. 
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been a profitable pleasure and I am sure it 
will continue to be. You may count upon 
thousands of people in this audience to help 
you to help them escape the slavery of ruin- 
ous taxation. 





Aviation Week Discusses Research and 
‘ Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial entitled “An- 
other Blow at Research,” which appeared 
in the March 4, 1957, issue of Aviation 
Week: 

ANOTHER BLOw AT RESEARCH 
(By Robert Hotz) 


Mr. Prank D. Newbury has won his 2-year 
fight to become czar of all military research, 
development and production programs. His 
victory is another in a series of blows to the 
cause of aeronautical research and develop- 
ment emanating from the top civilian levels 
in the Pentagon, blows that are seriously re- 
stricting the scope and slowing the pace of 
this vital effort. 

We have already detailed the strangulation 
of the research and development program 
caused by the constant level budget concept 
which has been accepted Department of De- 
fense policy for the last several years. 


NEWBURY VICTORY 


The Newbury victory is a symptom of 
another disease a the roots of re- 
search and development. This is a general 
downgrading and pooh-poohing of the im- 
portance of basis research. It has its origin 
in elder graduates of the American industrial 
system whose technical education came just 
after sail had given way to steam and more 
‘than a quarter century before the technical 
revolution wrought by nuclear fission. These 
men who pride themselves on being hard- 
headed practical engineers grew up in an 
era of American industrial development that 
“was nourished on technical principles pro- 
vided by the prior half century’s basic re- 
search. The application of these principles 
in the great industrial complexes where these 
men worked was so far removed in the time 
scale from the basic research on which they 
were based that the connection was virtually 
invisible. 

Today the swift pace of engineering has 
just about exhausted the reservoir of basic 
scientific knowledge accumulated by a cen- 
tury of research. To maintain its technical 
pace, e' meeds an accelerated and 
e assault on the basic frontiers of 
knowledge by the scientists. Without a 

series of scientific breakthroughs all 
along the boundaries of .se unknown, the 
vast and successful engineering and produc- 
tion effort of this country will slow down to” 
@ dangerous walk in the foreseeable future. 
The link between basic research discoveries 
and their application to.aweapon systems and 
the rest of the industrial system is now so 
close and vital that no modern engineer even 
raises the issue. The modern partnership 
of the scientist and engineer is a vital, deli- 
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downgrading 
of important research posts in the military 
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structure and the resultant budgetary te. 
strictions imposed by the hard-headeq p:,,. 
tical engineers whose technical Outlook js 


‘limited to the steam turbine and intern, 


combustion engine is producing such a dan. 
gerous threat to this science-engineering 


In addition to the elevation of Mr. Ney. 
bury to be overseer of all things technical ip 
the Pentagon, there is other evidence of this 
trend, After creating Assistant Secretary 
posts for research and development in ,) 
three military services, it has now been ge. 
cided to do without at least one of the new 
jobs. In the Air Force, where the post o; 
Assistant Secretary for Research and pp. 
velopment has existed for several years, the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Treyo; 
Gardner in protest over policies which yy 
Newbury heartily endorses has never beer 
restored to its prior level. The post has been 
filled temporarily by Richard Horner, an ex. 
tremely capable civil-service career man, but 
his role has been vitiated by the handicap 
of serving only in an acting capacity. There 
has been no move by USAF Secretary Quarles 
either to give Mr. Horner permanent statis 
in the post or to recommend appointment of 
another permanent Assistant Secretary for 
this job. Thus, by a simple bureaucratic 
maneuver the cause of research and devel. 
opment within USAF has been moved down 
several notches in the command echelon. 


OBSTRUCTIONIST RECORD 


Mr. Newbury’s view on advanced aero. 
nautical development are well known to the 


-aircraft industry. He bitterly opposed such 


developments as the KC~-135 jet tanker and 
the P6M jet flying boat. He authored a plan 
to make development decisions on jet en- 
gines from paper designs instead of perform. 
ance tests. He promoted a scheme to dic. 
tate new engine standards from his Pentagon 
Office rather than rely on the fertile brains 
of the industry powerplant experts. One 
embittered research and development man 
who had the benefit of Mr. Newbury’s phi- 
losophy during Pentagon service remarked 
that this philosophy, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, would lead us to a policy of 
fighting world war III with the 1903 model 
Springfield rifle, because we were all tooled 
up for them. There are no development 
problems and it’s a proven weapon. 

Steady deterioration of the role of research 
and development in the Pentagon wil! prove 
to be a dangerous trend. It will make the 
Russidh’s avowed goal of surpassing us tech- 
nically much easier. 





A Contribution to International 
Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on Saturday, March 2, 4 
the ninth annual Bucknell-Burma week- 
end at Bucknell University at Lewisburs, 
Pa. This address is entitled “A Contr- 
bution to International Friendship.” and 
I believe it will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: . 
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1957 
A CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 


(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 
Feancts GREEN at the Ninth Annual Buck- 
nell-Burma Weekend, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., Saturday, March 2, 1957) 


These weekend proceedings in which you 
nave so Kindly asked me to participate are, 
I believe, unique in American education. 
The concept of @ regular reunion of former 
classmates is, of course, a well established 
tradition in the United States. On the other 
pand, an annual program designed to bring 
together students from a particular foreign 
country with which an American college 
has a special attachment is imaginative, in- 


idea for themsélves. Associations with 
of a foreign country such as the 
which you have developed here at Buck- 


attitudes of the stu- 
dent when he reluctantly must take leave 
of his temporary home and his new friends. 


I am particularly glad that Burma is an 
or I have visited Burma 


i 
Q 


I have very dear friends among its people 
It has an especial place in my interest and 
in my affection. 
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the Bible into Burmese, and for whem Jud- 
son College is named. 

However, all these earlier contacts do not 
and cannot explain why this interest has 
been maintained for almost a century, or 
how it has grown into the warm and loyal 
whith are so manifest 
on the annual weekends such as this. 

No. It was not just the fortuitous ap- 
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widening body of students from Burma. 
There have been many other factors feeding 
this stream of sympathetic understanding 
will, which are among mankind’s 
precious—and sometimes scarcest— 
commodities. 

During the hundred years of your aca- 
demic kinship with the so-called Golden 
Peninsula, sons and daughters of Bucknell 
went to Burma as teachers, missionaries, 
doctors, and Government representatives. 
, too, scholarships given by Bucknell’s 
alumni to students at Judson College in 
Rangoon, furthered an alréady warm rela- 
tionship, © 

Yet the association between Bucknell and 


ilustration-of the way in which a harmonious 
fellowship ean be developed between student 
groups in different countries. Similar asso- 
ciations have existed between Harvard and 
, between the University of Chicago 
Frankfurt, as well as between the Uni- 
Michigan and the Philippine 
The relationship between the latter 
became so close and so well known that 
seemed quite natural for a Michigan man, 
Murphy, to become Governor General 
€ Philippines before the United States 
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i 


cehepent 
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voluntarily granted the islands their inde- 
pendence. This relationship has done much 
to spread good will among our two peoples. 

Burma’s high literacy rate undoubtedly 
encourages an effective interchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, and facilitates awareness 
ana understanding of the mainsprings of 
of American policy. But this is always a two- 
way street; the presence in the United States 
of Burmese students should help us to un- 
derstand some of the problems which Burma 
faces, and its passionate devotion to the 
cause she has been pursuing in her national 
interest. 

Prejudices and misplaced conceptions of 
another nation do not survive long in the 
warmth of the welcome which the student 
from abroad ordinarily receives. And when 
he returns to his homeland, he takes with 
him memories of his college or university ex- 
perience which he shares with others. In 
this same way, the American student for 
whom Burma may have meéant theretofore 
an unreachable, exotic region of curious con- 
ventions, acquires an understanding and a 
sympathetic appreciation of the age-old cul- 
ture and ineffable charm of the Burmese 
people. 

This kind of contact between two peoples 
in our educational life is invariably favor- 
able. And, as I have already said, its bene- 
fits are not merely those of a personal rela- 
tionship between a few students. When a 
Burmese student at Bucknell, or a Buck- 
nellian at Judson CoHege in Rangoon, re- 
turns home, one can never measure with ac- 
curacy the pervasive extent of the impact 
which is produced upon the social milieu in 
which he lives. 

Its effects may be far reaching in space 
and in time. We may not see this until 
years afterwards, perhaps during a period of 
crisis, when either the existence or lack of 
mutual understanding between governments 
may spell the success or failure of a policy. It 
is to be expected that many of those who 
return to Burma from the United States will 
eventually hold responsible positions in their 
Government or in their educational institu- 
tions, where their Knowledge and under- 
standing of the United States and of the 
American people will be of great use to them. 

This is not a mere bit of philosophizing or 
conjecture on my part. After the First World 
War, from a group of Belgian students who 
had studied in the United States here came 
forth a Prime Minister and six Cabinet mem- 
bers. At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, nearly 25 percent of the teaching and 
research faculty of Belgian universities had 
been graduate students in the United States. 
Tt is not just the academic knowledge gained 
abroad by a student which thereafter serves 
him and his country. Of greater worth are 
the spiritual ties of brotherhood, mutual re- 
spect and understanding which can only 
come through people-to-people contact. 

I have found this to be true of activities 
of our Government abroad under the mutual 
security program—particularly in such fields 
as that of technical cooperation, which it has 
been my privilege to study at firsthand. Al- 
most without exception there arises between 
America technical personnel and the people 
with whom they work, a depth of under- 
standing, respect, and affection which en- 
dures. 

Possibly those of you who are commemo- 
rating this ninth annual Bucknell-Burma 
weekend may not think of your educational 
experience in the broad framework of inter- 
national intercourse. But rest assured it 
makes a significant contribution to the har- 
monious relations between our two nations. 
It is a basic policy of the United States to 
support other nations of the free world in 
their desire to remain independent.) We are 
not being altruistic in pursuing such a policy, 
because it is in our own highest interests to 
do so. Students from those countries who 
reside here cannot fail to become aware of 
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this. They cannot fail to appreciate that 
we have no ulterior political motives toward 
their homelands. And that educational and 
commercial Intercourse between our peoples 
do not mask a subversive purpose. 

Unfortunately, there are other governments 
in the world whose interest is not merely 
that of a mutually beneficial interchange of 
ideas and improved international under- 
standing. For these governments, educa- 
tion, technieal aid, and trade relations are 
implements designed to facilitate economic 
and political domination of another country. 

The barter agreements which various coun- 
tries, including Burma, have concluded with 
the Soviet Union, are an example of how this 
device works. One of the major difficulties 
facing the Government of Burma has been 
the disposal of its rice surplus. Regrettably, 
the United States is a competitor of Burma 
in exporting rice. The natural outlet for 
Burmese rice is in Asia. And so, when the 
Soviets offered to buy 400,000 tons of rice 
annually from Burma over a 4-year period, 
it is easy to understand why such an offer 
was accepted. 

Yet this agreement, like other commercial 
agreements with the Soviet Union, had much 
more than an economic implication. The 
Soviets do not pay in foreign exchange for 
the rice, so as to enable Burma to purchase 
its needs from other countries. Instead, 
Burma has received Soviet equipment, Soviet 
capital goods, Soviet machinery, and along 
with all this, Soviet technicians and replace- 
ment parts which, of course, have to come 
from the Soviet Union. The ultimate con- 
sequence of such an agreement would be 
increasing economic dependence. And this 
economic dependence inevitably erodes a na- 
tion’s political independence. 

It has not taken Burma's leaders long to 
recognize some of the hazards implicit in 
Soviet barter arrangements. The former 
Prime Minister of Burma is reported to have 
said that anyone who agrees to barter “when 
he can get cash is out of his mind.” There 
has been much dissatisfaction in Burma with 
the results of its agreements with the Soviet 
Union, both as to price and quality of the 
goods. 

Much resentment has likewise been pro- 
voked by the Communist Chinese practice of 
buying rice from Burma at fictitious prices, 
and then selling it to Burma’s own customers, 
including Ceylon, Pakistan, and even Japan. 
This, of course, has the effect of enmeshing 
the free countries in the Communist eco- 
nomic webb, while at the same time reducing 
the amount of rice which the free countries 
can market. 

To recognize such hazards is the first step 
in resolving them. The Burmese Government 
is fully cognizant of their extent. For my 
part, I am confident that it will eventually 
find the solution to them. 

The cultural heritage of the peoples of our 
two countries may be dissimilar; but in a 
number of important respects they are very 
much alike; they both possess the eternal 
qualities of self-reliance and resourcefulness. 
In both America and Burma, character, cour- 
age and self-reliance rank with national and 
individual honor. And the Burmese possess 
all of these qualities in abundance. Only a 
people of stern fiber could have overcome the 
discouraging obstacies which Burma faced 
after the Second World War. 

Like a number of other countries, Burma 
had suffered enormous destruction. Her 
transportation system, industry, and econ- 
omy were virtually shattered. The Gov- 
ernment faced a succession of crises with 
disorders and insurrections in every region 
of the country, often fomented by the Com- 
munists. The Government of Burma met 
this challenge. It gradually restored law 
and order. Its progress since those early 
terrible days is a heartening and inspiring 
saga of determination, of courageous leader- 
ship, and of hard work. 
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I rejoice with you that Burma is again 
on its feet. Its people ean feel justly proud 
of their achievement. It is true that dur- 
ing the critical peried of 1951-53, the 
United States provided the limited sum of 
$20 million in aid. But since 1953 the 
Burmese Government has been on its own. 

I do not mean to suggest that Burma’s 
problems are over. Very serieus problems 
still remain. Fortunately, however, in the 
vital matter of subsistence, the Burmese are 
able to feed themselves. The country is not 
one which, like some ethers I have visited, 
has such limited resources that outside aid is 
necessary to keep its people from starving. 
Burma has, in addition, considerable natu- 
ral resources which are not developed, po- 
tential sources of power, and excellent pros- 
pects for further growth of its industries. 

But Burma has other problems. It has 
needs on which some ef its neighbors seek 
to capitalize, both in an economic and a 
political way. The Burmese Government is 
very conscious of all this. With admirable 
resolve it has tried to meet the country’s spe- 
cial economic neéds without endangering its 
national existence as a free people. 

We in the United States have a vital in- 
terest in supporting the efforts of other 
nations to remain free and independent. It 
is our hope that through understanding of 
our motives, we can succeed in convincing 
those nations whose basic interests are iden- 
tical with ours, that we have no concealed 
designs; that we do not wish to subvert their 
institutions or dominate their governments; 
and that the cultivation of international 
understanding and fellowship, such as you 
are undertaking here at Bucknell, will with 
patience and tolerance usher in an era of 
permanent peace, for the greater glory of 
mankind. 





United States Academy for Diplomats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munprt], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “United States Academy for 
Diplomats,” written by George Todt and 
published in the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif., of Wednesday, March 
6, 1957, together with a statement by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 

A few days ago I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 65 for the purpose of establish- 
ing an academy for foreign diplomats. 
Many newspaper writers have commented 
favorably on this and I have re- 
ceived a number of letters in support of it. 

Mr. George Todt, who writes an interesting 
column for the Valley Times in North Holly- 
wood, devoted his column on Wednesday, 
March 6, to the desirability of establishing 
such an academy, and I should like to have 
this column printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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[From the Valley Times, North Hollywood, 
Calif., of March 6, 1957] 


Untrep STATES ACADEMY FoR DIPLOMATS 


(By George Todt) 
“Strange how much you’ve got to know— 
Before you know how little you know.” 
—rAnonymous. 


Wouldn’t it be the course of wisdom for 
the American people to establish a sort of 
West Point or Annapolis for training of per- 
sonnel in the field of foreign affairs or foreign 
diplomacy? 

One solon who thinks we should is astute 
Senator Kart Muwnoprt, of South Dakota. He 
recently offered a joint resolution (Senate 
Joint Resolution 65) in the Senate provid- 
ing for the study of the possibility and 
desirability of establishing a United States 
Foreign Service Academy. Said Senator 
Munor: 

“It seems quite obvious, in view of the 
large amounts of money we are spending 
today in the field of diplomacy and in the 
field of so-called mutual defense, with the 
cold war having the temperature it con- 
stantly engenders, that it would be good 
economy and.good judgment on our part to 
prepare and educate a trained corps of For- 
eign Service officers by sending them through 
the kind of institution I envisage before 
they go abroad to represent us in the tricky 
world in which we live. 

“Obviously, if our diplomats make serious 
errors, it could result in a terrible war, the 
cost for one hour of which would more than 
pay the cost for such an academy.” 

This seems to me to be a wise provision, 
and one which certainly should have been 
implemented long before this day. Events 
of the past two decades, in which we have 
been driven from pillar to post on the world 
stage, indicate that we could do much better 
in the diplomatic field than has thus far 
been the case. Perhaps a better trained pro- 
fessional corps is at least part of the answer. 

However, before we get our hopes trained 
on sights too high in this instance, let me 
point out a couple of obvious factors. In 
the first place, there have been previous at- 
tempts to get this kind of legislation enacted 
by Members of the House and the Senate— 
but their efforts have invariably come to 
naught. e 

In the second place, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 65 doesn’t provide for the establishment 
of such an academy for Foreign Service offi- 
cers once it is passed—but only for a com- 
mission of 12 members to study the de- 
sirability of establishing such an institution. 
It is to report back to Congress, in its final 
stage of closeout, on or before January 1, 
1960. Interim reports will be made be- 
tween the date of passage of the bill and 
the final-report date mentioned. There 
doesn’t seem to be any special hurry in this 
case. 

Composition of the proposed commis- 
sion on the Academy of Foreign Service is 
designated as follows: (a) Four appointed 
by the President of the United States, 2 of 
these from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and 2 from private life; (b) 4 ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 2 
of these frem the Senate, and 2 from pri- 
vate life; and (c) 4 appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 2 of these 
from the House and 2 from private life—a 
total of 12. 

This seems like a good move, but why 
no sense of urgency here? There’s a job 
which really needs to be done in this case, 
so why not get on with it? In these trou- 
bled times—in which we have had the major 
portion of the non-Communist world’s 
global burden shifted on us—is there any 
excuse for fiddling while Rome burns? 


. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most widely known publications in the 
country is the Sporting News, publisheg 
in St. Louis, Mo., by the respected J. c. 
Taylor Spink, with the assistance of his 
son, C.C. Johnson Spink. There is prob. 
ably not a sportswriter-of standing who 
does not greet the weekly appearance of 
the Sporting News as something speak. 
ing with authority on major league base. 
ball and many other sports, 

Many a boy growing up in America has 
learned to read the Sporting News with 
pleasure, and the Spink publication is 
headed by people who have always felt 
that the physical fitness of American 
youth is important. Their work in the 
sports field has contributed a great dea] 
to the thinking of young people coming 
into the prime of manhood. 

It was entirely appropriate that the 
recent St. Louis engagements of Shane 
McCarthy, executive director of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s National Council on 
Youth Fitness, should have been wel- 
comed at a breakfast given by J. G. 
Taylor Spink. Under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp the following articles from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 


(By Bob Broeg) 

. St. Louis was urged yesterday to give back 
its sidewalks to the kids and encouraged to 
take its young sons and daughters out of the 
grandstand and onto the field, making them 
exercise minded as well as sports conscious. 

The appeal was made by Shane MacCar- 
thy, executive director of President Eisen- 
hower’s National Council on Youth Fitness, 

The tail and trim educator-lecturer, speak- 
ing with more than a trace of Ireland it 
his cultured delivery, entertained and in- 
formed about 30 city sports, youth activity, 
physical education, and business leaders in- 
vited to a University Club breakfast by 
J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sport- 
ing News. 

The idea in MacCarthy’s talk and a ques- 
tion-and-answer session that followed was 
to create a guide for a local youth fitness 
committee expected to be formed shortly. 
And if the St. Louisans make as good 41 
impression on their fellow citizens as Mac- 
Carthy did in stumping for the President's 
project, this area is certain to have better- 
conditioned young folks—and maybe older 
ones, too. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SONS 


“There’s no doubt,” said MacCarthy. 
smiling in agreement at a point mace by 
Walter Eberhardt, St. Louis University vet- 
eran physical education director, “that my 
5 boys (ranging from 4 years to 18) enjoy 
competing in calisthenics only because ! 
practice what I preach, exercising with them. 
Physical fitness is as much primarily the 
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family’s Tesponsibility as moral and spir- 


ti ccarthy feat his task, seeking to create 
greater interest in youth fitness, because 
president Eisenhower and other Federal of- 
ficials have beem alarmed by failure of 
American boys to compete favorably with 
European youngsters in scientific physical 
fitness tests. 
Rejection figures show 34.5 percent of the 
United States young men unable to pass se- 
lective service requirements. As a likely 
reason, y said, a survey in New 
England a high degree of youth 
obesity, not from excessive food intake, but 
from physical activity. 
“Thirteen of the sixteen great civilizations 
the world has known decayed of dry-rot, soft- 
ness,” the lecturer said. ‘When a nation is 
at its peak, as we are, energy must be spent 
to stay there. Otherwise, there’s only one 
way to go—down.” 
Challenging “our pattern of life,” as he 
put it, MacCarthy noted the national tend- 
ency to ride rather than walk to the corner 
market or drugstore. 


A VOTE FOR WALKING, CYCLING 


“Two of the great natural body condi- 
tioners, walking and cycling, are becoming 
lost arts,” he said, “and the proof is the 
shocking contrast of deserted sidewalks and 
crowded streets. We're widening streets and 
narrowing sidewalks and, in fact, in fashion- 
able suburbia we're eliminating sidewalks all 


together. 

“Why prohibit our young people from 
skating and cycling on the sidewalks? It’s 
far less dangerous for the vanishing pe- 
destrian there than the increasingly busy 
and hazardous streets are for the young- 
sters.” 

Recently in New York when he was asked 
what the country’s largest city could do as 
an example of encouraging more walking, 
roller skating, and cycling, for instance, 
MacCarthy said he had suggested blocking 
off fashionable Fifth Avenue on Sunday, To 
brow-raising Manhattan city fathers, he 
posed the rhetorical question: 

“Can you afford to do less for the welfare 
of your children than when you cut off the 
same street during the height of a business 
week for a ticker-tape and confetti parade 
for a foreign celebrity?” 


FOREST PARK: TOO MANY CARS 


Asked for an evaluation of Forest Park, 
MacCarthy praised the beauty and size of 
the famous St. Louis landmark, but said: 
“Frankly, it disappointed me because it’s 
cut through by too many roads used: by 
too many cars. The arterial factor has 
been emphasized to the point the human 
factor is gone. 

“The inconvenience of the adult will help 
youth fitness greatly. To illustrate, wouldn’t 
it be forth a few extra minutes of the father’s 
time driving to work—by not cutting through 
the park—so that his boy and others could 
play, walk, run, skate, and cycle in safety?” 

Although favoring increased playground 
facilities—and he was aware St. Louis has 
lagged behind other major cities in its play- 
grounds and community centers—MacCarthy 
said playgrounds weren’t enough, that recre- 
ational facilities within the block or at the 
doorstep were necessary. 

“In the hot competitive nature of play- 
ground sports, the kid who doesn’t have the 
skill is painfully aware of his shortcomings 
and frequently drops out,” he said, noting 
that his own boys, who later turned out to 
become good school athletes, had shied away 
from playgrounds. 

“So I took down the barbecue pit in my 
yard and put up a basketball court,” Mac- 
Carthy ‘said. “Kids are kings in their own 
backyard. Amd we've all had fun. That’s 
the test of physical fitness, making it fun.” 
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TRAIN ALL, NOT FEW 


MacCarthy agreed with Louis Kittlaus, di- 
rector of physical education for the board 
of education, that the problem was the many, 
not the few, the average youngster more than 
the star athlete, though he noted that even 
the superior athlete needed a fitness plan in 
later life, too, to avoid the obesity and soft- 
ness blamed partly by many medical men for 
the high incidence of heart disease. 

“I’m strongly for organized team sports, 
but by themselves I’m afraid they're not 
quite enough because the Olympics and other 
factors point to the trend which shows that 
though our athletes are developing greater 
speed they're also less durable than before. 
One of my boys, to personalize this, was a 
good basketball player, yet he couid do only 
one push-up, his arms were so weak. Then 
he began exercising with me. Now he can 
really do the pushups—and he’s a better 
basketball player, too.” 

MacCarthy, asked for his opinion of day- 
light saving time in a health and recreation 
program, said: 

“I’m for it strongly so that there can be 
greater joint family fitness activity, which 
necessarily must be after the breadwinner 
comes home and usually before dark.” 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


It’s time to get off your seat and on feet 
and St. Louis, in accordance with President 
Eisenhower's youth fitness program, will do 
something about it in the near future. 

The ball started rolling on the fitness pro- 
gram here at a breakfast meeting given by 
J. G, Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sporting 
News for civic officials, physical education 
leaders, and Dr. Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director of the Council on Youth Fitness. 

MacCarthy, a silver-tongued Irishman who 
doesn’t mince words about the state of the 
Nation’s fitness, urged St. Louisans to form 
a committee as soon as possible to set up a 
workable program that will have the local 
citizens doing more walking, bicycling, roller 
skating, tennis playing or a hundred other 
forms of sports and exercise. 

“The lack of durability among Americans 
is an established fact,’’ Dr. MacCarthy told 
the meeting at the University Club. ‘“Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ordered the program set up 
when he saw some of the fitness reports of 
young Americans entering military service. 
Their lack of durability and strength was 
almost alarming. 

“What we are really trying to do is raise 
the human octane rating and get rid of 
some of the softness in Americans. Com- 
petitive sports fill only part of the need. 
We must have some form of exercise and 
athletics for all the youth of America.” 

The word “youth” covers a broad field for 
Dr. MacCarthy, who is a noted political 
scientist and lecturer. At 48, he still takes 
part in tennis, backyard basketball (with his 
5 sons in Washington), and in bicycling. 

“It’s amazing how few people bother to 
walk any more,” Dr. MacCarthy said. “We 
jump in our automobiles just to ride a block 
or two to the store. What's wrong with 
walking, anyway?” 

Dr. MacCarthy has facts and figures to 
back up the lack of durability among Amer- 
icans., 

“Just look at the number of leg injuries 
suffered by athletes,” he points out. “And 
in the Olympic games it was firmly estab- 
lished that after 1,500 meters we weren’t 
very good in the running events. What we 
need is a ground swell of community effort 
to overcome our lethargy.” 

When Dr. MacCarthy assumed his duties 
last September at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, he set out almost singlehanded 
to get the Nation on its feet. The coun- 
cil which he heads reads like a who’s who in 
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Government. There are five Cabinet mem- 
bers on the committee and Vice President 
Nrxon is the chairman. 

Some of Dr. MacCarthy’s ideas seem revo- 
lutionary, but nonetheless make sense to 
communities and physical-education people 
who have tried them. Kansas City is mak- 
ing great progress, he noted. Boys clubs 
have been established, playgrounds are being 
kept open later ta accommodate youths and 
the community on the whole is become fit- 
ness conscious. 

“Just look at St. Louis,” he declared. 
“You've got 40,000 roller-skating rinks and 
bike tracks. I mean the city’s streets. 
What’s wrong with barricading some of these 
streets on Sundays and opening them to peo- 
ple who want to exercise and take part in 
recreation and sports activities? Not a 
thing. All you need is community effort.” 

Dr. MacCarthy proposed to the city of 
New York recently that it close off Fifth 
Avenue on Sundays and convert it to recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Nothing has been done about this pro- 
posal yet. But it has the officials of the 
Nation's largest city thinking seriously about 
the matter and that’s exactly what he wants 
them todo. The same holds true with every 
community, right down to smallest. 





National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting 


SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H. Res. 190) re- 
questing the President for certain informa- 
tion pertaining to the 1958 budget, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, last week 
during the floor debate on the corn and 
feed grain program, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmiTrH] used as a partial 
basis for his argument that economy is 
needed in Government a publication re- 
cently published under the supervision 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

At that time I questioned the gentle- 
man’s use of the publication as a suit- 
able example for his illustration. Upon 
study of the material in my file, I find 
that my objections were completely justi- 
fied. Inefact, my investigation shows 
that the gentleman was incorrect in 
using the publication A National Sur- 
vey of Fishing and Hunting in an at- 
tempt to make his point. The gentle- 
man’s attempt to depreciate the good 
work of the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
unjustified. I am quite certain that if 
he had known the facts he would not 
have used this booklet as an example. 
Governmental economy, in my opinion, 
can better be achieved by curtailing pro- 
grams which have outlived their useful- 
ness—and such as foreign and others 
which have become an intolerable and 
unrewarding drain upon the American 
people. 
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So that my colleagues will have the 
correct information I will give them this 
brief background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting and the reasons 
for its publication. 

First, and understand this clearly, not 
1 cent of regularly appropriated moneys 
was used either to undertake this long- 
needed survey or to publish the collected 
data in concise form for public infor- 
mation. This survey was financed out 
of the administrative funds specified in 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act of 1937 and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act of 1950. As many of my 
colleagues know these two fine national 
programs are actually financed by fish- 
ermen and hunters by means of special 
excise taxes on arms and ammunition, 
and on fishing rods, reels, and creels. 

Contrary to the charges of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service hired not one 
single opinion taker to canvass “the 
country for 2 months to get the data 
upon which another horde of officehold- 
ers produced this wonderful piece of 
work here.” This study was undertaken 
and the report made by a statistical firm, 
expert in taking such large sample sur- 
veys, Crossley S—D Surveys, Inc., of New 
York City, under contract to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This compilation 
of data cost $134,000, which, as I pointed 
out previously, was borne out of admin- 
istrative funds from the Federal aid in 
wildlife and fish restoration programs. 

The study was conducted at the direc- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
largely as a result of a request by the 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, repre- 
senting the fish and game departments 
of 48 States. The Association, at its 
annual meeting in September 1954, 
recommended that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service contract with an independent 
survey organization for a nationwide 
economic survey of expenditures and 
number of participants in recreational- 
fishing and hunting activities through- 
out the Nation. It was further recom- 
mended by this association as well as by 
many national conservation organiza- 
tions, that the study be financed from 
the Federal aid programs. 


The reason for a single national study 
conducted by one organization is clear. 
For years individual States have con- 
dueted studies with varying emphasis 
and degree of coverage on the number 
of persons that hunt and fish, Because 
these studies varied considerably both 
in scope and coverage, the results were 
not comparable, and had little actual 
value for compiling a national picture 
of the numbers of our citizens who hunt 
and fish and the total business created 
by their outdoor activity. 

In its simplest sense, this study was 
motivated by the recognized need for in- 
formation about the number of Ameri- 
cans that hunted, fished, or did both. 
Since continuation of fishing and hunt- 
ing opportunity depends on the wise 
management of the fish and game re- 
sources on which these recreational pur- 
suits depend, the economic benefits from 
fishing and hunting, as well as the num- 
ber of persons who participate are an 
indication of the value of fish and wild- 
life conservation. 


, 
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Gentlemen, never before have we had 
available such a complete compilation of 
information. Its implication is reveal- 
ing—and startling. 

One in every three households in the 
United States in 1955 had one. or more 
fishermen or hunters—20,813,000 persons 
fished, 11,784,000 persons hunted, and 
25 million both hunted and fished.in 1955. 

The business generated by these per- 
sons for tackle, guns, equipment, and 
such services as food, lodging, and travel 
amounted to nearly $3 billion. 

Contrast this to household expendi- 
tures for electricity in 1955 which 
amounted to $3.2 billion; telephone and 
telegraph at $3.1 billion; physicians serv- 
ices $3.1 billion; radio and television re- 
ceivers, records, and similar expenditures 
at $2.4 billion. Hunting and fishing ex- 
penditures are significantly larger than 
the estimated $1.7 billion spent for all 
spectator amusements such as movies, 
theaters, concerts, football, baseball, 
basketball, and other sports. 

From the foregoing, you can see that 
hunting and fishing are without question 
the top outdoor recreational pastimes 
of the American people. Conservation- 
ists long have suspected this, but prior 
to the study leading to publication of 
the National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting, there was no factual basis for 
their assumptions. 

Now we come to the very real purpose 
of the study. Armed with this important 
information, the Nation’s wildlife ad- 
ministrators are going to be able to pro- 
gram their functions and justify appro- 
priations so as to make sure that hunt- 
ing and fishing opportunity can be main- 
tained for Americans of today as well as 
in the future. Knowing how many peo- 
ple hunt and fish, how far they traveled, 
their requirements for such things as 
food and lodging, and their many other 
expenditures provides administrators— 
as well as businessmen—with a real set 
of values on public modes and move- 
ments. 

In addition the publication is an im- 
portant document for businessmen, and 
State and regional travel and tourist 
agencies. From the assembled informa- 
tion there can be assimilated useful in- 
formation—trelating to the business op- 
portunities that are generated by and 
can be augmented by our immense na- 
tional appetite for hunting and fishing. 
In short, this study measured the pulse 
beat of a vast outdoor recreational pur- 
suit and presented information which 
will be of paramount importance to na- 
tural resources administrators and busi- 
nessmen for many years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that the 
gentleman from Virginia did not know 
the background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting when he held it 
in ridicule before the House last week. 
He obviously did not know that it was 
the sportsmen of America—all 25 mil- 
lion of them—who both requested and 
paid for this very. worthwhile study and 
booklet. 

I include the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

. Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 

We are pleased to send you herewith a copy 
of a report recentl’ completed by “he United 
States Fish and W-ldlife Service oa the eco- 
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nomic survey of fishing and hunting in ¢, 
United States. This report is designed ;, 
show the extent and character of particip,. 
tion in these outdoor sports by Americans 
calendar year 1955. ; 

You will be interested to note that 1 oy; 
of every 3 households in the United State, 
contains at least 1 person who hunted o; 
fished in 1955. The total participation jp. 
cluded 25 million persons 12 years of age o- 
over. In pursuit of these sports they spen; 
nearly $3 billion in 1955. This is about equa| 
to the amount spent for electricity by all the 
households in the United States in the 
same year. 

A number of the other figures on the sur. 
vey, which are included in the report, may be 
of interest to you. 

The survey was made by the Fish ang 
Wildlife Service of this Department in re. 
sponse to a request from the Internationa) 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners. This is the principal organi. 
zation of the directors and commissioners of 
the 48 State fish and game departments. 4; 
you will note, the survey was done under 
contract with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
by the Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., a promi- 
nent independent surveying and opinion 
firm. The cost of the survey was financeg 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes on 
sporting arms and ammunition and on cer. 
tain types of sport fishing equipment. These 
funds are normally used for Federal aid to 
the States in wildlife and fish restoration, 
In any event, no general tax funds were used 
to finance the survey; it was paid for entirely 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes, 
Funds used to pay the cost of the survey 
otherwise would have been allotted to the 
States to finance their Federal aid programs, 

We recognize that the principal values of 


fishing and hunting cannot be measured in 
monetary . These-principal values are 
the contribution which they make to the 


health and well-being of our citizens. Never- 
theless the survey report indicates that fish 
and wildlife resources create a good deal of 
business in the economic channels of the 
country. 

We believe the magnitude of participation 
by the people of the Nation in hunting and 
fishing and the amount they spend give in- 
creased emphasis to fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, which is to be reflected in the ex- 
panded overall program now being developed 
by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

As you no doubt know, this intensified pro- 
gram was made possible by the favorable and 
sympathetic attention given to our vital fish 
and wildlife resources by the Congress. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions ‘you have regarding the survey or the 
report, or to furnish you with supplementary 
material. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LIFr.in, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Sa 
The National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


‘ OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
by Holmes Alexander, from the Indian- 
apolis Star of February 28, 1957. 

Mr. Alexander points out the curious 
developments which have given ow 
country the leadership in arming othe! 
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nations and maintaining a standing 
army in peacetime. 

“How the Founding Fathers would 
hate it,” says Mr. Alexander. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNCLE SAM IN MrppLe or MIuirary DILEMMA 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON.—Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson has @ heavy hand, but he often uses 
it to write the truth in big, bold characters. 
1’m not referring here to his crack about 
draft-dodging recruits to the National Guard. 
What he said may be true but it’s not 
nearly so important as several other things 
he said before the House Armed Services 
Committee. He raised in my mind the ques- 
tion of whether American military might is 
shaping the world in our image, or shaping 
the United States into some alien form, or 
both. 

For example, the American ideal has al- 
ways been that of a military establishment 
as small as possible. The Founding Fathers 
had good reason to fear the results of a large 
standing army, and this distrust has con- 
tinued in American minds. Well, what’s 
happened? Because of us, the British are 
cutting their military garrisons everywhere. 
With those American divisions in NATO 
and the United States Air Force basing 
its atom bombers in England, Great Britain 
doesn’t need as much defense. She is with- 
drawing several units from West Europe and 
demobilizing a number of reserve groups. 

It’s a funny way for America to be re- 
shaping the world with peace-loving Ameri- 
can ideals, but there you are. Britain is by 
no means the only lucky nation which is 
cutting down military-expenditures. France 
is able to do this because of the sheltering 
arm of the United States. West Germany, 
once the Prussian’s delight, has become so 
pacific under American care and protection 
that the young German’s compulsory mili- 
tary service is merely for 1 year. The gov- 
ernment which follows Chancellor Adenauer 
may evén eliminate that. All over the world, 
wherever American military might permits 
it, the natives are keeping their boys at home 
and saving their money instead of buying 
arms. 

Secretary Wilson didn’t say this, but it was, 
the picture he painted. He did note that 
the sacrifice which the United States makes 
to supply soldier boys is greater than in any 
other free world nation. Our general popu- 
lation is rising about 11.2 percent a year. 
But the population in the 18- to 24-year age 
group has dropped by 5.8 percent since 1950. 
Infants and older persons live longer because 
standards of medical care are very high. One 
result is that in order to put 2,800,000 per- 
sons into military uniform, we are drawing 
more heavily on our youth supply than is 
generally known. 

Other nations, by keeping their boys at 
home and their money out of wasteful mili- 
tary hardware, are following the American 
peace-loving ideal. And what about America 
herself? Have we lost some freedom of 
choice about the size of our Military Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. Wilson gave a plain affirmative an- 
swer to this one, There was a staff study, 
he said, on the possibility of reducing mili- 
tary personnel by 800,000 over a 3-year pe- 
riod. It was a dandy idea by our own ideals 
and by the example of Britain and other 
allied nations. But Secretary Wilson found 
it “not justified considering the present 
international situation * * * (it) would 
have an impact abroad which the free world 
could ill afford.” 

That isn’t all. Just as we have very little 
freedom of choice about cutting our forces, 
80 we have very little choice about adding 
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to them. “A sudden increase of our mili- 
tary budget,” Mr. Wilson told the committee, 
“would be * * * misunderstood all over the 
world.” He explained under questioning 
that an increase would alarm Russia and 
might precipitate a war—and this we are 
dead against. 

So evidently we are pinioned to a certain 
military posture. We are forbidden by our 
friends to relax and by our enemies to make 
a threatening move. As a result of neces- 
sity, we have set out to make military careers 
more attractive than the Founding Fathers 
ever contemplated to American youth. By 
wage hikes and fringe benefits Mr. Wilson’s 
regime has lifted the GI reenlistment rate 
from 24 percent to 44 percent; has increased 
the ratio of reserve officers who stay in the 
service from 1 out of 6 to 1 out of 4; has 
“slowly increased” the numbers of young 
doctors and dentists content to stay in the 
services. 

How the Founding Fathers would hate it! 
American military policy now makes for- 
eigners more peace-loving and makes Ameri- 
cans more reconciled to living in an armed 
camp. We didn’t, heaven knows, plan it 
that way—but there it is. 





The Talented Mind: An Opportunity and 
an Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my rare privilege to listen, 
along with many others, to an address 
entitled “The Talented Mind: An Oppor- 
tunity and an Obligation,” delivered by 
Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, United States 
Navy, Chief of the Naval Reactors 
Branch, Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion. 
The occasion was the award banquet of 
the science talent search sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion. On that occasion 40 brilliant boys 
and girls of America received awards. 

Mr. President, the address by Admiral 
Rickover is one of the finest on the sub- 
ject I have ever heard, and I hope all 
Members of the Senate will take the time 
to read it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE TALENTED MIND: AN OPPORTUNITY AND 
AN OBLIGATION 
(Address by Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, U. S. 


Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors Branch, Divi- . 


sion of Reactor Development, U. S. Atomic 

Energy Cémmission, and Assistant Chief 

of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Pro- 

pulsion, at the awards banquet of the 
science talent search sponsored by West- 
inghouse Educational Foundation, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Monday, 

March 11, 1957) 

As I look at the bright faces of the young 
men and women whose achievement we have 
come here to honor, I am impressed with 
the thought: How fortunate are these young 
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people. Fortunate in that God has blessed 
you with an endowment which is priceless. 
What has been given all of you—the 40 
winners, as well as the 260 runners-up—is 
the most lasting, the most persistently sat- 
isfying, the most all-round useful of natural 
endowments—a really good mind. 

I trust that you will not let yourselves 
be proud of.this gift. It refiects no particu- 
lar credit on you. Nor is it a guaranty of 
success in life. Rather does it resemble a 
vein of precious metal embedded in rock— 
valuable only when it has been mined in- 
telligently and laboriously. But with it, an 
unusual opportunity is granted you to de- 
velop yourselves into successful human 
beings in a field of activity where success 
must always be rare and difficult. 

You are here tonight because you have 
already taken the first step toward making 
use of your good fortune. You have given 
that good mind of yours what it most needs— 
exercise in meeting an intellectual chal- 
lenge. In doing this you have shown your- 
selves worthy of the endowment with which 
you have been blessed. You have demon- 
strated that you can marshal the ambition 
and stick-to-itiveness which a good mind de- 
mands. You have taken the first step toward 
success in your chosen fields, but only the 
first. 

Like most of today’s youth, you must 
at times have felt that you missed some- 
thing exciting and important because you 
were born in the 20th century, at a time 
when almost all frontier areas of this coun- 
try had disappeared and with them the ad- 
venture formerly enjoyed by many a young 
man and woman, of hewing out thei destiny, 
dependent on no power on earth but their 
own will and ability. Today there is hardly 
a spot on this globe which has not been dis- 
covered and mapped. For most people, life, 
while doubtless more comfortable, lacks the 
spice of discovery and adventure so dear to 
young spirits. 

Yet it is precisely in this respect that your 
good fortune manifests itself most dramati- 
cally, for you carry in your own minds po- 
tentialities for adventure and discovery not 
shared by most of your contemporaries. You 
have as many opportunities for exciting liv- 
ing as people born a hundred or more years 
ago; different in kind, perhaps, but oppor- 
tunities not one whit less exciting and re- 
warding than those which vanished at the 
turn of this century. 

Capable and ambitious young people could 
once fashion their lives by their own efforts 
in wild and unmapped areas of the physical 
world; you can be pioneers today in the wild 
and unmapped world of science. In the 
short span of three centuries, since man first 
learned to think and experiment scientifi- 
cally, enormous advances have been made. 
But enough remains to be discovered and 
mapped to guarantee excitement and adven- 
ture to more young scientists and engineers 
than we are likely to have for many years to 
come. 

I recommend that you make your life an 
adventure of the mind. This will at times 
be hard, but always deeply rewarding. When 
you reap the fruits of your own intellectual 
labor you will experience the satisfaction of 
having proved yourselves good cultivators of 
the talents given you by providence. Over 
and above all this, you will know that yours 
is a kind of pioneering which yields not alone 
personal gain and satisfaction, but it also 
contributes significantly to the economic 
and hence the political strength and security 
of our country. This you will find the great- 
est reward of all. 

There never has been a time in the history 
of our country when it so greatly needed the 
services of its talented youth. One hundred 
and eighty years ago, this Nation was born 
on a new continent, sparsely populated by 
4 million people. Seldom has a new nation 
startel life under such favorable circum- 
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stances. Not the least of these was the po- 
litical inheritance which enabled the 
Founding Fathers to devise a form of gov- 
ernment marvelously suited to a vast land 
with fabulous natural resources which had 
to be developed by a small population. The 
Constitution insured fullest scope for each 
individual’s abilities. Moreover, our con- 
tinuing scarcity of labor helped us to hold 
fast to that basic respect of the individual 
which the first settlers brought with them 
from England, and which is the foundation 
of our democratic way of life. 

The open frontier kept us socially mobile 
and therefore checked any tendency toward 
the class barriers which are so apt to accom- 
pany advances in civilization, and which are 
characteristic of most highly civilized but 
static societies. Respect for the individual, 
full opportunities for all, abundance of land 
and natural resources, and a government 
eminently suited to our particular needs 
built this Nation into the formidable giant 
it is today. 

In recent years, however, some of the foun- 
dations upon which we have built in the 
past have begun to crumble or have vanished 
altogether. Instead of 4 million people, lost 
in a vast wilderness hardly touched by man, 
we now have 170 million, increasing an- 
nually by 3 million, or almost as many new 
Americans as lived here on the eve of the 
Revolution. In fact, we may soon reach 
a density of population close to that of the 
old countries of Europe. Virtually no good 
free land is left: much of the wilderness 
which nurtured the free spirit of earlier 
Americans has all but been buried under 
factories, cities, and suburban developments. 
And, where even as recently as 50 years ago, 
we exported 15 percent of our raw mate- 
rials, we now depend on the rest of the 
world for 10 percent of our raw material 
needs. 7 

The turning point occurred only a few 
years ago. Today our consumption of raw 
materials grows at a compound rate. If we 
continued to expand our consumption at 
this same pace for the next 25 years, our 
needs would reach a fantastic 80 percent of 
total. world production, leaving only 20 per- 
cent for all other countries. Let me illus- 
trate with a few figures what this momen- 
tous change in our raw materials position, 
from a resources-exporting to a resources- 
importing country, portends for our eco- 
nomice health and political strength. 

Advances in medicine and public sanita- 
tion have quadrupled the world’s popula- 
tion since the middle of the 18th century, 
and population is increasing at a geometri- 
cal rate. Our own country has the highest 
percentage of natural increase in popula- 
tion of the large industrial nations of the 
world—an increase which is higher even 
than the increase in Japan and Italy. Scien- 
tific calculations give us the astonishing 
estimate that 1 out of every 20 human be- 
ings who have ever trod this earth is alive 
today. 

This enormous and ever-growing popula- 
tion must now be fed, clothed, and housed 
by cultivating land which over vast areas has 
become depleted through erosion and faulty 
agriculture; by harvesting the products of 
the sea and of inland waters which likewise 
have become depleted by unintelligent over- 
fishing and by pollution; and by consuming 


irreplaceable mineral and fuel ‘resources. ° 


The United States alone, for example, has 
consumed as much in irreplaceable mineral 
and fuel resources since 1914 as had then 
been used by all the world in all of the 5,000 
years of history since man first discovered 
bronze. And much of this priceless heritage 
has been and is being squandered in an 
appallingly wasteful manner. 

From a scarcely populated, fabulously re- 
sources-rich country 180 years ago we have 
changed to a densely populated, resources- 
poor country today. We are, of course, not 
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as poor fn resources nor as heavily populated 
as most of the industrial powers of the world. 
We are still rich compared to such countries 
as Britain or Italy. In fact, with but 10 
percent of the population of the free world 
and 8 percent of its land area, we consume 
close to half the free world’s volume of ma- 
terials. These figures are frequently used 
to illustrate that We have the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. What seems more 
significant to me, however, is tigat these fig- 
ures also indicate our in depend- 
ence on foreign countries for vitally needed 
minerals and fuels. At present, we are truly 
independent only in two metals: molybde- 
num and magnesium. When measured with 
our wealth of but a few short years ago, we 
are therefore poor, and we are poorer still 
when measured against our future needs. 

The shrinking of the once broad materials 
base of our industrial civilization makes us 
for the first time in our history dependent 
on foreign countries for materials basic to 
our technical organization.. So far we have 
had no difficulty buying what we need 
abroad. We may, indeed, never have to face 
the disaster which threatened Europe’s eco- 
nomic life when the flow of Mid-East oil was 
cut off for political reasons. But it would 
not be wise to count on this. We shall not 
remain truly free and powerful unless we 
compensate, to the fullest possible extent, 
for lack of materials resources within our 
own borders. There is one way, and only 
one way, that this can be done. It is by 
using far more effectively than heretofore 
our natural resources in brain power; we 
must substitute intellectual resources for 
diminishing materials resources. 

Applied to this problem, brainpower can 
devise ways of extracting at reasonable cost 
the considerable store of low-grade minerals 
and fuels still remaining to us which we are 
not utilizing today because of excessive cost 
in time and labor—thus taconite and shale 
oil may in time make up for the threatened 
deficit in high-grade ores and oil. It can 
discover ways of replacing scarce materials 
with plentiful materials heretofore con- 
sidered unusable, as aluminum is replacing 
scarcer copper. Trained minds may be able 
to relieve shortages of natural minerals and 
fuels by creating man-made substitutes as 
plastics and synthetic rubber have reduced 
our dependence on imported tin and natural 
rubber, or as atomic power may replace coal 
and oil. Similarly, synthetic products made 
from renewable resources may serve as sub- 
stitutes for irreplaceable materials. 

Perhaps we need brainpower most to teach 
us the folly of needlessly wasting the in- 
heritance of our children. Using irreplace- 
able -materials resources is like using up 
your capital instead of learning to live on 
your interest or earnings. No matter how 
slowly we deplete capital, the day must come 
when we have nothing to leave our descend- 
ants. For almost two centuries we have been 
wasteful because we thought our natural re- 
sources were inexhaustible. 

It will take wise and intelligent guidance 
to change our ways. But eventually we may 


learn to deny ourselves today’s pleasures for 


the sake of leaving enough for our children 
to let them enjoy the blessings of civilized 
living. We may even learn to deny ourselves 
such pleasant luxuries as large, chrome- 
trimmed cars, powered by high-octane gas 
which discharges thousands of tons of scarce 
and irreplaceable lead into the gir. Changes 
in national outlook such as these can only 
be pioneered by people whose minds are able 
to grasp the scientific problems involved, 
and who can make them understood by the 
average citizen. 

It is a truism needing no elaboration that 
as society becomes more complex technologi- 
cally, it needs proportionately more, as ‘well 
as qualitatively better, trained professionals. 
Thus, while the population of the United 
States has doubled in the last 50 years, the 
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number of its professional men and women 
has quadrupled. We have today 5 times 
more engineers and 10 times more scientic;. 
than half a century ago and yet there are 
still not enough. To increase our nationa) 
productivity by a given percentage annually 
we must increase our scientific and engineer. 
ing personnel almost twice as fast. With 
every step forward in technological progress. 
the Nation becomes more dependent on it; 
trained brainpower. 

Moreover, the closer we come to scarcity 
of natural materials resources, the heavier 
grows our demand upon the quality of our 
trained manpower. Just as it is far easier 
to dig a lump of coal from a surface vein 
than it is to pump oil from a deep well, per. 
haps buried under tons of sea water, so it js 
more difficult to release the power locked in 
the atom than the power held in falling 
water. Substitution of manmade for nat- 
ural resources, better utilization of inferior 
natural resources, elimination of waste—a\) 
these demand the raising of our entire body 
of engineering and scientific knowledge to a 
higher plateau. I can best illustrate this 
from my own experience. 

A nuclear powerplant consists of two dis- 
tinct parts: The reactor proper; and the heat 
exchangers, the valves, the pumps, etc. 
which draw power from the reactor and 
transform it into electricity. When we be- 
gan work on: the first nuclear propulsion 
plant we expected that, in building the re- 
actor, radiation hazards would present us 
with unusual technical problems requiring 
greater scientific and engineering knowledge 
than had up to then been needed for con- 
struction of conventional power generators. 
For one thing, the constant bombardment of 
all metal parts of the reactor by neutrons 
would in time make the metal itself so radio- 
active as to change its composition, unless 
we could find metals resistant to such 
ehanges. In the end we had to develop two 
entirely new metals for reactors—zirconium 
and hafnium. We had not, however, ex- 
pected to meet almost as many tough prob- 
lems with the conventional components of 
the nuclear plant. 

The problem here again was radiation 
hazards and resultant difficulty of access to 
all parts of a nuclear plant for inspection 
and repair. We spent much time and money 
testing each item to discover what was 
eneeded. Costly methods of trial and error 
had to be substituted for exact scientific 
knowledge, because such knowledge was not 
available in metallurgy. We did not know 
why conventional heat exchangers, pumps, 
valves, etc. worked with steam or hydro- 
electric powerplants but not with nuclear 
plants. Before we can develop a viable and 
competitive nuclear industry, we must raise 
metallurgy from an art to an exact science, 
for empirical methods cannot be used in- 
definitely in modern technology. 

In the past, man’s advances in technology 
have been slow whenever theoretical knowl- 
edge failed to move forward. Rome, for 
example, had everything she needed to build 
structures of reinforced concrete except the 
necessary theoretical knowledge of stresses, 
thrusts, and distribution of weights. From 
Egypt and Greece, Rome had inherited prac- 
tical knowledge in building structures based 
on lintel and post; from the Etruscans she 
had inherited the arch; and in Italy she 
found the raw materials from which she 
learned by accident to develop a hard and 
durable cement. Greece had already €x- 
perienced with strengthening masonry by 
imbedding iron rods in grooves. Had Rome 
been able to combine these methods with 
theoretical knowledge, she could have built 
her aqueducts and pipelines more durably 
and far less expensively with reinforced 
cement. 

In a sense we are today at the Roman 
stage as regards metallurgical science for 
reactor requirements. We must advance 
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not only our knowledge of theoretical and 
applied nuclear physics but also our entire 
jevel of and metallurgy. Sim- 
jlar advances in theoretical knowledge are 
needed throughout the entire field of sci- 
ence and engineering if technical civiliza- 
tion is to be maintained and advanced in a 
resources-poor world. How successfully a 
country manages to raise itself by its own 
pootstraps to ever higher stages of scien- 
tific and @nginmeering competence will de- 
termine that country’s position in the world. 
The fate of our country rests in the hands 
of those of its citizens whose natural en- 
dowments enable them to push back the 
poundaries of knowledge. 

You young people have the ability to grow 
into empire builders of the intellectual 
realm. I hope that you will be inspired to 
adventurous search beyond present bound- 
aries. I hope that you will not let your- 
selves be deflected from pursuing this aim 
py accepting positions having less intrinsic 
importance but greater material rewards. 
I hope that you will firmly withstand the 
constant pressure by the advocates of the 

test of modern fallacies—that material 
ions are the mark of the successful 
man. Man's acquisitive traits are not what 
make him great. Nor can true greatness be 
measured in dollars and cents. What money 
value can you assign a book on which the 
author has labored for years and which may 
ire you to actions having incalculable 
effects? Is it worth only its price of three 
or five dollars? How would you value the 
piece of paper on which Einstein scribbled 
the simple equation which in its ultimate 
effects may preserve the freedom of the 
West by providing it with nuclear power to 
replace coal and oil? Is the pay you receive 
to be the only measure of the value of your 
job? No. Nothing material can ever give 
the intelligent man or woman such deep 
satisfaction as successful solution of an 
intellectual problem that challenges the 
mind. 

We are engaged in a grim duel. ‘You are 
familiar with the threat to American tech- 
nical supremacy which may materialize if 
Russia succeeds in her ambitious program 
of achieving world scientific and engineering 
supremacy by turning out vast numbers of 
well-trained scientists and engineers. De- 
mocracies move slower than totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. We have let our educational 
problem grow much too big for comfort and 
safety. We are beginning to see now that we 
must solve it without delay. Perhaps the 
greatest danger has been our failure to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for 
our gifted youth and, in particular, to seek 
out the talented at an early age and to give 
them an education which challenges their 
minds and induces them to become trained 
professionals. I am particularly happy, 
therefore, to be here tonight because the 
science talent search sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. is exactly the sort 
of device we need to discover and develop 
our greatest national resource—the young 
man and woman with a really good mind. 

It is a typically American device in that it 
represehts an effort on the part of private 
citizens to accept responsibility for a prob- 
lem usually considered to be the peculiar 
responsibility of government. It has ever 
been characteristic of Americans that when 


2 faced with a community problem we do not 


sit with folded hands waiting for govern- 
ment to solve it but pitch in ourselves. I 
hope more and more corporations will pitch 
into the problem of fostering America’s 
wealth of young talent. And I hope that 
more and more talented young people will 
make the fullest use of their intellectual 
endowments. Democracy is not merely a 
Political amd social device to insure t 
under a elected government each 
citizen enjoy complete personal free- 
dom, bounded only by the equal rights of 
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other citizens. It is far more than that. 
Democracy guarantees to the individual free- 
dom and opportunity to develop his mind and 
character to his maximum potential without 
hindrance from external sources so that he 
may put them to use not only for himself 
but for the community as well. 

Sometimes we forget that democracy is not 
a matter of rights alone; that it depends 
for its very life on acceptance of corollary 
duties. If democracy meant no more than 
freedom of each citizen to enjoy himself, 
provided in so doing he harmed no one else, 
it would be a shabby creed indeed for the 
people of a great country, an uninspiring 
banner under which to fight the enemies of 
freedom. 

The men who established this Nation and 
who devised the political institutions which 
have served us so well realized that democ- 
racy puts heavy obilgations upon the citizen. 
It demands of all of us that we participate 
wisely in choosing the men to govern us, and 
it places on those who have special talents 
the obligation to develop these talents to 
their fullest, and to apply them in the service 
of the common good. 





Long-Range Goal for Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED_STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Livingston Hartley and pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post of March 6, 1957, pointing 
out the need of the United States for a 
long-range foreign-policy goal. This let- 
ter outlines the means whereby at least 
some general plan could be devised for 
determining a long-range goal for the 
United States, and I think it deserves 
wide circulation, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LONG-RANGE GOAL FOR FOREIGN POLICY 


Widespread dissatisfaction with our for- 
eign policy at this time highlights one of our 
most serious national failings: lack of a 
long-range foreign-policy goal. 

The Communists possess such a goal in 
their blueprint for a Sovietized world. It 
serves both to give overall direction to the 
zigzag courses they steer and as a means of 
uniting all Communists who are not merely 
careerists. 

Since the completion of our westward ex- 
pansion in the last century, our national 
spokesmen have failed to specify any long- 
range goal for the Nation. When they have 
spoken of the further future, it has been in 
terms of nebulous hopes that a world order 
based on peace and justice will somehow be 
created. Their failure leaves us at a serious 
disadvantage in the conflict with Communist 
imperialism, indicated by confusion about 
the utility of our policies at home and lack 
of confidence in American leadership abroad. 

An effort to discern such a goal appears to 
have become practicable at the stage now 
reached in international development. Dur- 
ing the postwar years the world has been 
shrinking with unprecedented speed. Eco- 
nomic forces have steadily increased their 
relentless pressure for international integra- 
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tion, while modern weapons have made our 
entire planet one potential battlefield. The 
Communists have established political con- 
trol over one-third of the world’s population. 
Among the western nations, NATO, and Coal 
and Steel Community have forged unprece- 
dented political unity. 

In the light of history, these developments 
and their implications for the future point 
directly toward an assumption which already 
has wide acceptance. That is the assumption 
that at some future time—perhaps centuries 
from now, perhaps only generations—man- 
kind, if it survives, will be united politically. 

On the basis of this assumption, determi- 
nation of a long-range goal for the United 
States appears a manageable problem. It is 
then basically a problem of deciding what 
types of conditions will best serve the inter- 
ests and welfare of the American people at 
the end of the road. If we can determine 
this in general terms, we will then be able to 
delineate, as we cannot do now, an ultimate 
objective for our policy. 

The shape of such an ultimate objective 
already appears dimly visible. Throughout 
history political integration has been 
brought about by two alternative means: 
by force or by agreement. World conquest 
is so contrary to our fundamental beliefs 
and ideals that we must expect, if it eventu- 
ates, that it will be effected by others. In- 
tegration by agreement hence appears the 
only process which would, at the end of the 
road, enable the American people to run 
their own internal affairs and maintain their 
own way of life. 

One means of determining such an objec- 
tive would be a commission, appointed by 
the President and Congress as was the 
Hoover Commission. It could be composed 
of leaders in American life best fitted for 
such a job, directed to study this problem 
as long as might prove necessary and sub- 
mit a public report of its findings. 

A report by a high-level body which dealt 
with the larger considerations involved and 
delineated an ultimate goal for the American 
people would produce many extensive ad- 
vantages at this time. It would provide our 
policymakers with a long-range objective to 
guide them in dealing with immediate prob- 
lems. It would also promote support for 
Policies which lead clearly toward that ob- 
jective in Congress and among the American 
people, among our allies and, finally, among 
the “uncommitted” peoples, all of whom as- 
pire to avoid domination by others and to 
run their own internal affairs. 

It is possible, of course, that the inquiry 
suggested here might fail to produce agree- 
ment on any ultimate goal. But that would 
leave us no worse off than we are now. It 
might actually leave us far better off, since 
the inquiry would educate public thinking 
about long-range policies and their impli- 
cations, not only in our country but also in 
all free countries throughout the world. 

LIVINGSTON HARTLEY. 

WASHINGTON. 





The Postal Savings System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an article 
regarding the effort to abandon the 
Postal Savings System, published in the 
Indianapolis Times of March 5, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHaT’s THE USE? 


Postmaster General Summerfield has asked 
Congress to abandon the Postal Savings 
System, created in 1910 te provide a place 
where people in bankless small towns could 
save money. 

The Hoover Commission 2 years ago said 
the Postal Savings System could be liquidated 
at profit to the Government. Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell and the Treasury 
have indorsed the idea. 

But in the Washington dispatch reporting 
this development was a line which said 
Deputy Postmaster General Maurice H. Stans 
assured the congressional committee no em- 
ployees would be unloaded if the postal sav- 
ings is liquidated. 

We don’t need the cart, but we've gotta 
keep feeding the horse. 





Promotion of Child Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
no one in this Chamber who has not had 
the disagreeable experience of reading 
in the newspapers of some automobile 
accident in his hometown or in Wash- 
ington involving some youngster. The 
number of children killed or injured each 
year by accidents is one of the most 
serious sources of bereavement to count- 
less parents. 

Accordingly, I have been pleased to 
note that the enterprising Wisconsin 
Optometric Association has devised a 
contest designed to spotlight traffic 
safety. 

The current issue of the magazine the 
Wisconsin Optometrist, tells the story of 
this contest. It is open to any high- 
school boy or girl in my State. Prizes 
are awarded for the best essay entitled 
“I Didn’t See” in 250 words or less. 

In this connection, it might be noted 
that unfortunately only seven States re- 
quire motorists to undergo a visual ex- 
amination when they renew their oper- 
ators licenses. The result very often is 
those tragic words, “I didn’t see,” when 
someone responsible for an accident tries 
to explain an injury inflicted on a child. 

I send to the desk the significant pages 
from the current issue of the official 
publication of the Wisconsin Optometric 
Association. I congratulate the associa- 
tion for its vision and industry in. pro- 
moting this worthy cause. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

1957 WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIST ASSOCIATION 
HicuH ScHoout Essay CONTEST 

The following newspaper clipping, letter 
describing Wisconsin Optometrist Associa- 
tion’s essay contest, and high school poster 
were sent to the principals of all Wisconsin 
public high schools: 
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[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of January 
19, 1957} 


“‘l DIDN'T SEE THE CHILD,’ TOO OFTEN TELLS 
THE STORY OF FATALITY 


“The tragic words ‘I didn’t see the child’ 
or the car or the traffic sign too often follow 
a fatal accident, Paul N. DeVere, O. D., of 
Morganton, N. C., said Friday. Failure to 
see properly is one of the biggest factors 
contributing to highway fatalities, he de- 
clared. 

“DeVere is chairman of the American 
Optometric Association’s committee on 
motorists’ vision in traffic safety. He ad- 
dressed the 15th annual Wisconsin Mid- 
Winter Safety Conference and Exposition 
which ended Friday at the Schroeder Hotel. 

“Only 7 States require motorists to un- 
dergo a visual examination when renewing 
operators’ licenses. The result is that many 
veteran drivers are able to obtain renewed 
licenses when their vision no longer meets 
the 20-40 minimum allowed by Wisconsin 
law, DeVere stated. 

“He called for mandatory eye tests every 
3 or 4 years. The tests should check a 
driver’s acuity, depth perception, field of 
vision, and night sight, the speaker said. 

“The permanent licensing system which 
allows drivers to continue untested as long 
as they renew their permits leads to situa- 
tions in which persons who receive grants 
in aid to the blind may still keep their 
driver’s license in effect, DeVere said. 

“He pointed out that the demands of the 
human eye have greatly increased with civil- 
ization. Our grandparents had no electric 
lights, few books, no fast machines, tele- 
yision, movies or autos. The human eye 
has been unable to keep pace with tech- 
nical progress, DeVere said. 

“Gasoline has been made more powerful. 
Autos are miracles of mechanical perfection. 
We have endless miles of ribbon-smooth 
concrete highways. Everything in the traffic 
picture is perfect except the human behind 
the wheel, DeVere continued. If motor- 
ists would care for themselves as well as 
their cars and highways, there should be no 
drivers on the road with inefficient vision, 
DeVere. concluded. 

“L. E. Beier, director of the enforcement 
division of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, highlighted recent progress in 
State traffic law°enforcement. 

“Four classes of State patrolmen have com- 
pleted 13-weeks training courses at Camp 
McCoy, he said. A fifth class is now taking 
the course. After completing the require- 
ments, fledgling State patrolmen are given 
6 months of supervised field experience. 

“Better @nforcement depends on volun- 
tary compliance by drivers and modern, con- 
siderate techniques on the part of patrol- 
men, Beier added.” 


“THE WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC 
AssociaTion, INC., 
“Madison, Wis. 

“Dear High SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: Enclosed 
is an announcement of our second annual 
essay contest on traffic safety. We would 
appreciate it if you would see that it is posted 
on your bulletin board and that an appro- 
priate announcement is made of it at your 
general student assembly. You will note 
that the contest closes April ist. 

“The importance. of this year’s theme, ‘I 
Didn’t See’ was emphasized by Governor 
Thomson, who presented the award to last 
year’s first place winner and stated: 

“*Today we are living in a world where 
the need for visual a#bility is greater than 
ever * * *,. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the field of highway safety.’ ~ 

“This theme is also suggested by the 
first three words of the enclosed Milwaukee 
Sentinel article, and by last year’s first 
place essay which emphasized: 

“‘But the greatest safety factor is my- 
self. Only when I’couple good, visual abil- 
ity with wholesome driving habits will I in- 
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sure the safety of myself and others on ¢, 
highway.’ "e 

“This wisdom of these words was recog. 
nized by Northwestern University’s fameq 
Traffic Institute, which published the eg, 
in its ‘review.’ 

“Should you have any questions regarg. 
ing this contest or if we can be of further 
assistance t6 you, we should be most pleaseq 
to hear from you. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, Inc 
“CHARLES O. Vau DELL, Executive Directo,” 


“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEsy 


“1. Who can enter: Any high-schoo} boy 
or girl in the State who is interested. 

“2. What are the prizes? 

“First prize: $100 savings bond. The first 
place winner will be the guest of the wis. 
consin Optometric Association at its annua) 
banquet to be held at Nippersink Manor Re. 
sort, Genoa City, June 2, 1957,-for presenta- 
tion of the award. 

“Second prize: $50 savings bond. 

“Third prize: $25 savings bond. 

“3. Essay: ‘I Didn’t See!’ in 250 words or 
less. 
“4. How will the contest be judged? op 
message value, originality and public appeal, 

“5. Contest closing date: April 1, 1957. 

“6. All essays are to be sent to Wisconsin 
Optometric Association, Inc., 1 West Main 
Street, Madison 3, Wis. 

“The judges’ decision will be final and al) 
essays become the property of the Wisconsin 
Optometric Association, Inc. 

“Judges are as follows: A. J. Dix, president, 
Wisconsin Truckers Safety Council, Wausau; 
LeRoy Floriana, president-elect, Wisconsin 
Driver Education Association (Green Bay 
School of Vocational and Adult Education): 
Chief Stanley Haukedahl, president, Wiscon- 
sin Chiefs of Police Association (Kenosha 
chief of police); John McDowell, former 
member, safety committee, National Edu- 
cation Association (Central High School, 
Madison); B. A. Precourt, safety director, 
Wisconsin division, American Automobile As- 
sociation; Everett Ravn, immediate past 
president, Wisconsin Council of Safety 
(safety director, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co.); R. C. Salisbury, director of safety, 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department): 
Judge Oscar J. Schmiege, municipal court, 
Appleton; Randall Swanson, director of farm 
safety, University of Wisconsin; Wayne N. 
Volk, engineer of traffic services, State High- 
way commission. 

“Five minimum visual checks for traffic 
safety: Visual acuity, field of vision, depth 
perception, light adaptation, color recogni- 
tion.” 
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Transfer of War Powers to the 
Presidency 













EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT#S 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. H. Reuben Clark, of 
Utah, formerly Solicitor General and 
Under Secretary of the Department 0! 
State. 

Mr. Clark discusses the transfer o 
congressional war powers to the Presi- 
dent by Senate Joint Resolution 19, and 
says by such action Congress is “a great 
Samson shearing his own locks.’ 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
TeanSFER OF WAR POWERS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


(By H. Reuben Clark, formerly Solicitor 
General and Under Secretary of State) 
The purpose of the operations is stated 

Ohare the peace of the world and the 

security of the United States are endangered 

as long as international communism and 

the nations it controls seek, by threat of 

military action, use of economic pressure, 

internal subversion, or other means, to at- 

tempt to bring under their domination peo- 
now free and independent.” 

As to the proposed operations, section 1 
and section 3 of the resolution provide: 

Section 1 provides that the President is 
authorized “to cooperate with and assist” 
any nation or group of nations in the Mid- 
dle East area, “in the development of eco- 
nomic strength dedicated to the mainte- 
nance mational independence.” The 
meaning and scope of the last clause is not 
clear, and might mean little or much. 

Section 3 of the resolution is to authorize 
the President, “when he determines that 
such use is important to the security of the 
United States,” to use up to a maximum sum 
specified “for the purposes of this joint 
resolution.” " 

The constitutional questions involved in 
the implementing of these two sections will 
not be considered here, though some think 
there are such questions. But apparently 
over recent years we have expended vast 
sums (running into billions, the general 
public believes) in an effort to purchase the 

will and support of various nations. 

Experience the\world over seems to show that 
goodwill is mot permanently purchasable 
with money, however much. There is the 
possibility that such goodwill so gained may 
seem to go to the highest bidder. If there 
was such a situation it would be difficult 
in principle to distinguish it from what in 
civilian life is known as blackmail. 

However, neither section 1 nor section 3 
seems to contemplate or provide fof any 
measures of force. ‘The ends to be reached 
will apparently follow the processes of dip- 
lomatic negotiation and arrangement. 

However, section 2 of the resolution is of 
4 different sort. It is in fact unique in our 
constitutional history. It provides that the 
President is authorized “to undertake, in 
the general area of the Middle East, military 
assistance programs with any nation or 
group of nations of that‘area desiring such 
assistance.” There is no indication as to 
how that desire shall be witnessed (whether 
openly or secretly) nor the Government 
functionary by whom it shall be made. 

It is assumed that this provision could 
be interpreted to mean the supplying of 
arms and ammunition and materials of war 
generally. The popular impression is that 
assistance of this sort has been, in the not 
too distant past, frequently extended to var- 
ious nations. Since considerations touch- 
ing neutrality seem no longer to trouble 
anyone, this provision may be passed over 
here 


But section 2 goes further than this. It 
Provides that the President be authorized 
“to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and 
protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of any such nation or group 
of nations requesting such aid against overt 
armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism.” (Final word- 
ing of S. J. Res. 19: “To this end, if the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity thereof, the 
United States is prepared to use Armed 
Forces to assist any such nation or group of 
nations requesting assistance against armed 
*gcression from aly country controlled by 
international communism.”) 
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It is not necessary to consider here the 
subordination, by further provisions of this 
section, of the military operations of the 
United States by the President, to the direc- 
tion of the United Nations, though this 
factor is both significant and important. 

But now come face to face with the use of 
armed force in connection with a political 
intervention as between contending parties 
in a quarrel in which our interest is remote 
(though it may be real) and not direct. 

The only purpose stated for this use of 
force is to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
Middle East nation or group of nations re- 
questing such aid. A like proposed guar- 
antee of territorial integrity contained in 
the League Covenant, was one of the im- 
portant elements thereof that contributed 
to the rejection by the Senate of that docu- 
ment. 

Obviously this guarantee will mean war. 
Such political intervention, under analogous 
circumstances, seems always to have meant 
war, if the parties so intervenéd against were 
able to wage war. 

There is an important and fundamental 

constitutional question involved here in the 
authorization which it is so proposed to give 
to the President. In the last analysis it 
seems to involve a question of a delegation 
by Congress of the right and power to declare 
war. , 
Armed force has been used very many 
times in the past by the President, without 
previous authorization by the Congress, and 
sometimes with that authorization, but it 
did not involve the declaration of war or 
the carrying on thereof. 

A brief consideration will now be given to 
such uses of the Armed Forces: 

1. From the earliest days of our national 
life, the President has used the military 
forces (Army and Navy) of the United States 
to protect from, in locally disturbed areas in 
foreign countries, or to secure satisfaction 
(sometimes from the local authorities, some- 
times from the central government) for, in- 
juries inflicted upon our citizens or their 
property located in such areas; on some 
occasions there has been also involved some 
indignity to our national officers or our flag. 

In international relations, such operations 
are not regarded as attacks on the foreign 
sovereignty, but as police operations, so to 
speak, affording no national offense, and by 
some authorities these operations are viewed 
as complying with the national duty of a 
government to protect its nationals and their 
property. 

Under our own constitutional principles 
and practices, these measures and uses have 
not been considered as involving the neces- 
sity of securing the consent of Congress for 
the President’s action. The right for the 
President so to act seems unquestioned, 
either on constitutional or international 
grounds. The measures taken have not been 
considered as acts of war. 

There have been marfy occasions of this 
sort in our history. (See Right to Protect 
Citizens in Foreign Countries by Landing 
Forces, memorandum of the Department of 
State.) But so far as known, there is no 
suggestion that any such situation exists 
here as will bring it within these prece- 
dents. If so, the President has full author- 
ity to handle them without congressional 
authority. 

2. Another set of measures that are taken 
by governments for a redress of grievances 
they allege against foreign governments, 
have been classified by the Honorable John 
Bassett Moore (the greatest authority on in- 
ternational law and international relations 
that America has yet produced). Mr. Moore 
designates them as “nonamicable, short of 
war.” These are measures directed against 
the foreign government itself, not merely a 
local unit. They are listed by Mr. Moore as: 
Withdrawal of diplomatic relations (obvi- 
ously not involving force); retortion or re- 
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taliation; display of force; use of force, with 
special authority or without special au- 
thority; gain of preference in payments; re- 
prisals; pacific blockade; embargo; non- 
intercourse. 

Not all of these measures would require 
congressional action on our part, but fre- 
quently Congress has been consulted and 
authority to use force, if necessary, has been 
requested and granted. These remedies are 
sought because of difficulties that usually 
(though not always) have already been the 
subject of diplomatic negotiation between 
the nations themselves. The applications of 
force to the solution of difficulties of this 
sort have not been regarded as acts of war, 
though they might lead to war. 

Mr. Moore has put some cases in this 
classification that it would seem he might 
have classified as cases of interposition, e. g., 
the case of the sloop Dale and the island of 
Johanna, in August 1851 (Moore's Digest, 
vol. 7, p. 112). Mr. Moore (id., p. 118) makes 
this interesting comment about another sit- 
uation: “Perhaps the most remarkable case 
in which force was uséd without congres- 
sional authority, was that of the march to 
Peking, in 1900, for the purpose of aiding in 
the deliverance of the beleaguered lega- 
tions.” (Boxer Uprising.) 

It is unnecessary to consider these preee- 
dents, because there is in the situations cov- 
ered by the resolution (so far as they are 
disclosed) none of the factual elements nor 
of international law and principles, out of 
which these various situations, cataloged 
by Mr. Moore, arise. All of them have to do 
with controversies and difficulties that arose 
and existed between us and another power 
toward which our measures were directed. 
The resolution contemplates another situa- 
tion entirely. ” 

3. The situation covered by section 2 of 
the resolution is wholly different from either 
of the foregoing 1 and 3. 

There have been many reasons advanced 
for political intervention such as is con- 
templated here. They may be grouped un- 
der the following headings: self-defense; 
under the obligations of treaty stipulations; 
for humanity; upon invitation of contend- 
ing parties in a civil war; balance of power; 
reversionary interests and right to succes- 
sion; intervention on the ground of religion; 
self-preservation; imminent danger; protec- 
tion from illegal intervention; intervention 
in financial matters; intervention to prevent 
social or political revolution in neighboring 
states from extending to intervening states. 

It may be again repeated that these po- 
litical interventions seem always to have 
meant war, if the country intervened against 
was strong enough to wage war against the 
intervenor. : 

The considerations that might be alleged 
here justifying our going to war (so far as 
the operations of the resolution are con- 
cerned), could include, perhaps, self-defense, 
self-preservation, imminent danger, balance 
of power, and in some aspects to prevent 
political or social revolution in remote 
states but not affecting us in respect of one 
of the other elements, the element of 
neighborhood. 

A brief consideration of some of the 
characteristics of the resolution will be 
useful: 

1. There is no allegation that any citizen 
or his property has been or is a victim of 
indignity or mistreatment or loss of prop- 
erty. We seemingly have no quarrel on this 
score (so far as the resolution discloses) 
with any state in the Middle East. There 
is no need for congressional approval on 
this account, and no congressional action 
would be necessary for remedial action, if 
the jurisdictional situation existed. 

2. We have not now pending any contro- 
versy with any state in the Middle East (so 
far as disclosed by the resolution), involving 
us as a nation or involving our citizens in 
any such situation as would give rise to the 
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employment of nonamicable measures such 
as are involved in our class numbered II 
above, and out of which might arise, be- 
cause of our use of force, a situation leading 
to war. 

There is.no need for congressional approval 
for the use of any of these nonamicable 
measures, because there is no disclosed sit- 
uation to which to apply them. 

3. The situation presented here is that 
there might arise a conflict between some 
state or states in the Middle East (not 
specified) and some other state or group of 
states (unspecified), over some controversy 
(unspecified and seemingly unknown) pre- 
sumably involying the spread of interna- 
tional communism, that might mean the 
spread of that doctrine and policy, that 
might involve the territorial integrity of one 
of the states in conflict, and we are to use our 
economic aid, our financial assistance, and 
our Armed Forces (if this last is desired by 
someone unspecified), to defeat the spread 
of international communism and to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of the nation we 
favor. 

It will be assumed (though possibly con- 
trary to the fact) that the state we favor is 
solidly against international communism, 
and therefore in making our decision we 
shall not be forced to choose between two 
factions and so add domestic strife to the 
international one. 

The experience of the past would suggest 
that if the United States steps in, it will be 
necessary for it to assume the major role in 
the conflict, for no state in the Middle East 
is in a position to take on the principal power 
and its satellites that are seeking to spread 
international communism. 

Thus, so far as human foresight can reach, 
we wouki, by our very first move toward fur- 
nishing military aid (possibly also, our eco- 
nomic and financial assistance) find our- 
selves the immediate instigator and in a 
sense the cause of another global conflict, 
that would begin with a plan for enemy ex- 
termination. The result, whoever conquers, 
is too horrible to contemplate. 

The actual result of the situation provided 
for seems to be that Congress is asked now to 
make a statement which will, in fact and 
law, meet, internationally, most if not all 
the requirements that a declaration of war 
would require, if the international Com- 
munists choose so to regard it. It could be 
that they would require no further action 
on our part, to justify an attack on us, at a 
time of their choosing as soon as they believe 
themselves sufficiently prepared. In terms 
of destruction of lives and property, such an 
attack could equal unnumbered Pearl 
Harbors. 

Those in a position to know the facts (the 
public is not) may be convinced that this 
prewarning of what we will do, will serve 
to postpone (hardly to cause the abandon- 
ment of) the initiation of the third global 
war by the international Communist group, 
who may indeed be really bluffing. They 
may think we are doing the bluffing. 

But the passing of this resolution will put 
in the hands of one man, the President 
(counseled, of course, by, his Secretary of 
State, who will play a major role, and his 
military advisers), the power, in fact, to 
declare war—an exclusive function of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, as it always 
has been. 

If consulted and asked to perform its con- 
stitutional function, Congress might con- 
sider that the issues involved in any given 
situation and at any given time, were not 
of sufficient importance to hazard the issues 
of an exterminating War. They might con- 
sider there were other ways of meeting the 
communistic threat than of drubbing it out 
on the battlefield, always an uncertain issue, 
as the Austrians found at Marengo when 
Napoleon turned defeat into victory in the 
closing hours of a late afternoon. 
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Of course, the horror of this situation is 
that, so far as one may judge, the issues will 
not be determined on one battlefield nor 
perhaps on many, but in the destruction, 
by nuclear weapons of one sort or another, 
of billions of property and great esssential 
industries, and probably tens of millions of 
lives—the greatest holocaust the world has 
ever known in recorded history. 

Thus in effect this resolution (even assum- 
ing that its passing will not be regarded as 
in itself a declaration of war, as it may be) 
will delegate to the President the power to 
declare war, an action that has never before 
been taken in the history of our country. 
It would be an action attempting to delegate 
the authority granted exclusively by the 
Constitution to one branch of government, to 
another branch of government to be exer- 
cised by it. The whole course of our consti- 
tutional government from the earliest times, 
until certainly the last quarter of a century, 
has been steadfastly against this power to 
delegate from one branch of government to 
another, the powers possessed by the first. 
In the case of this resolution, Congress would 
be giving up its own powers to another—a 
great Samson shearing his own locks. 

The records of the constitutional conven- 
tion that framed our Constitution show that 
one of the prime concerns of the framers, 
skilled far more than we, was to deprive the 
Chief Executive of the power to declare war. 
Even Alexander Hamilton, the traditional 
friend of and sponsor for a strong central 
government, proposed that “the Senate 
should have the sole power of declaring 
war.” The convention determined, after 
painstaking, exhaustive consideration, that 
this power should rest in the whole legisla- 
tive branch of Government, as being nearer 
the whole people. After all, the people, the 
mothers of the Nation, bear all the costs of 
war. This will be so as never before in the 
next all-out conflict. Why should the repre- 
sentatives of the people not determine the 
occasion and time of the final last sacrifice of 
millions of the Nation’s sons. 

The responsibility of declaring or initiat- 
ing the next global conflict is so almost in- 
finitely overwhelming that one would expect 
every man to shrink from it rather than to 
seek it. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Congress 
will attempt to. delegate away one of the 
most (if not indeed the most) important of 
the powers granted to it—the power to‘de- 
clare war. The framing fathers probed this 


power to its depths. Fresh from the War of~™ 


Independence—with its scandals, its mis- 
takes, and its treason in high places—they 
deliberately, after long consideration and 
searching debate, refused to give the Presi- 
dent the power to declare war and placed 
that power exclusively in the hands of the 
representatives of the people in the whole 
Congress. 

The present crucial situation is not the 
time to experiment nst the wisdom of the 
framers and the icy and practice of the 
Nation for over a century and a half. 





The Budget and Taxation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Budget, Taxation, Our Chief 
Worry,” which was written by Bill Cun- 
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ningham and published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass., on Feb. 
ruary 24, 1957. 

This article deals, in a very forthright 
and courageous manner, with the Major 
problems now facing us, and in my opin. 
ion is worthy of the atéention of al). 

There being no objection, the articl. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopy 
as follows: 

Bupcet, TAXATION, OuR CHIEF Worry 
(By Bill Cunningham) 


The British people are reported worried 
over the possibility that the Eisenhower 
Middle Eastern policy may be diverting at. 
tention from what they see as the real anq 
immediate problem—who's going to contro} 
and operate the Suez Canal. They well coulq 
afford to join the American people in worry. 
ing over whether it isn’t diverting attention 
from another real, immediate, and more 
dangerous problem, involving them as wel) 
as us. 

That’s the monumental $71.8 billion Fog- 
eral budget for the year 1957-58 and cop. 
tinuing downward from there through the 
entire subject of taxes as they hit the Ameri- 
can citizen of every level—Federal, State, 
and community, open and hidden. The 
question now very definitely is, “How much 
longer can the American taxpayer shoulder 
his load, and the rest of the world’s with it? 
And what happens to all the rest, the Suez 
included, if and when he simply breaks 
down?” 

Thomas G. Sabin, author, television pro. 
gram consultant, and producer, whose ad- 
dress is Post Office Box 340, Grand Centra! 
Station, New York,, has specialized for some 
years in newspaper ads and pamphlets call- 
ing attention to the Federal tax situation. 
Many industrial firms and concerned indi- 
viduals publish these booklets on their own 
letterheads for a small price arranged for 
with their creator. I quote here from the 
opening page of the latest: 

“Back in 1848, the famous Communist 
manifesto urged a heavy progressive income 
tax as the best way to destroy democracy, 
It spelled out the power of this weapon. 

“First, heavy progressive income taxes per- 
mit a government to take—and spend—more 
and more of what people earn. Instead of 
people investing their own money, the gov- 
ernment does it for them. This requires 
bigger and bigger government and larger and 
larger taxes are levied to pay its costs. 

“Secondly, government does not pay taxes, 
so it undersells private enterprise, or gives 
away goods and services. Unable to com- 
pete, private citizens are forced out of busi- 
ness. Jobs are wiped out. So are tax reve- 
nues. To make up its losses, the government 
levies higher and higher taxes. 

“Thirdly, this legalized confiscation finally 
gets to a point where people’s earnings can- 
not be squeezed sufficiently to pay increasing 
costs of big government. So deficits are 
covered by government borrowings. The na- 
tional debt skyrockets and its interest be- 
comes an added burden on the people. 

“Having bartered away liberties for ‘0- 
styled free or cheap government services, 
the people find themselves working for the 
government—for what it chooses to pay, and 
buying from the government at prices it sees 
fit to charge. They are no longer free peo- 
ple. They are the slaves of a Socialist state. 
The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

MUCH BIGGER STORY 


All the sudden furore over the Middle 
East, starting with the armed action there 
last October, has almost completely )1ank- 
eted the subject of the budget, the Dig 
spending and the further blood left in the 
tax paying turnip, but actually to Amer'- 
cans and the world, it’s the bigger subject 
of the two. The Middle East problem, ‘ 
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guez included, can conceivably be solved in 
any one of several ways—war being one— 
put who can solve this other on which all 
else depends? Who's even making an effort? 

During his 1952 campaign for the presi- 
dency, General Eisenhower said, if elected, 
nis fourth budget—the one just announced— 
would bring federal expenses dowrt to $60 
pillion. Instead it’s climbed to almost $72 
pillion. That’s 3 percent less than the last 
Truman budget when we were going all-out 
at the height of the Korean war. 

Experts even say the new Eisenhower fig- 
ure is not a true picture I’m quoting now 
from the Washington Newsletter, Human 
Events—that if expenditure for highways, 
social Security and other items for which 
special taxes are levied are included, the Ike 
pudget goes to $85-plus billion. 

Just as a printed monstrosity, that budget 
is so huge it’s practically impossible to get 
through, but those who can make it, can find 
some startling comparisons between Eisen- 
hower’s fifth year requests and those of Tru- 
man at the corresponding midpoint of his 
tenure. Statistics are almost always dull 
but these are important: 

In fiscal *49, the Truman year, the Public 
Health quota was set at $174 million; the °57 
figure is $606 million. Agricuiture, conser- 
vation, etc., was $3.5 billion in °49; the 
current figure is $5.5 billion. The Informa- 


‘tion Service, now the USIA, was $15 million 


in 49; now it’s $175 million. Education in 
49 was $65 million; now it’s $538 million. 
And so it goes, the overall difference being 
$39.5 billion in ’49, and $71.8 billion now. 

Since fiscal 1955, Federal spending has in- 
creased by $7.2 billion, with only $2.7 billion 
going to the security and defense programs. 
The remainder has been an additional bil- 
lion for Labor and Welfare; $570 million for 
veterans’ services and benefits; $554 million 
for agriculture; $457 million for natural re- 
sources; $922 million for interest on the 
national debt, and so on. 

The new Foreign Aid figure is set at al- 
most $5 billion, with costs of maintaining 
ground troops in Western Europe alone, es- 
timated at from $3 to $4 billion. That’s for- 
getting that our Sixth Fleet is in the Medi- 
terranean, our Seventh still circling For- 
mosa, and that we still have an army holding 
the long forgotten line in Korea, a subject 
still @ive and unsettled, but never men- 
tioned now and apparently as completely 
forgotten as the French and Indian wars. 


DISMAY IN THE CONGRESS 


There has been a certain amount of dis- 
may in the Congress and some voices have 
spoken. Despite the fact that they couldn’t 
be clearly heard through all the Middle East 
clamor, they’re indicative of concern, and in 
some cases, anger. 

Among other things, an Eisenhower quota- 
tion from a campaign speech made on Octo- 
ber 22, 1952, has been unearthed. In that 
he said, “They say, “You cannot cut taxes, 
you cannot end, nor minimize, Korean losses 
*** What kind of stuff is that—don’t 
and can’t? Of course we can and will.” 

Those merely critical in a political way 
are Democrats joyfully needling the Republi- 
cans over the fact that they used to make 
capital of the FDR spending. The Republi- 
cans used to charge, and correctly, that the 
late Mr. Roosevelt promised a 25 percent re- 
duction of Government expense in 1932, but 
instead used the widest possible spending, 
calling it a remedy for social ills, but actually 
using it to buy political popularity. So who’s 
ae calling whom what? ask these Demo- 

Those actually angry are the conservative 
Republicans who now can see little difference 
between the New Republicanism and the New 
Deal, except that the New Republicanism is 
now asking more than the New Deal ever did, 
and for practically the same purposes, plus 
Some new ones it’s found. Added to this are 
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the complaints of exasperated businessmen 
that have literally been flooding Congres- 
sional offices, and the letters from individual 
taxpayers, equally exasperated. It’s a slow 
burn as yet, say those close enough to see, 
but it could develop into a burst of real 
flame. 

Virginia’s Senator Brrp and New Hamp- 
shire’s Senator BRIDGEs are two critics who 
managed to make themselves heard. Byrrp 
has said he thinks the figure can be trimmed 
by from $5 to $8 billion. BRIDGES was more 
conservative. He said by $3.5 billion. These 
figures represent only token relief. 


STILL TWO SCHOOLS 


The one explosion that made the headlines 
was that of Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
who said, “I predict we will have a depression 
that will curl your hair.” The economists 
have proceeded to argue that dire prediction 
but without reaching any answers any can 
really guarantee. 

It’s conceded Humphrey meant future un- 
limited Federal spending, rather than this 
particular budget, will bring such a depres- 
sion, and eventually, not necessarily in the 
imminent future, but not even those who 
side with him can say how long “eventually” 
will be. 

There are still the two schools. One is the 
“economists” first brought in by F. D. R., and 
who’ve been calling the shots ever since. 
These maintain Government spending makes 
more jobs, more money, and more orders, 
and, although the cost of living keeps climb- 
ing, so do wages and dividends, so it all levels 
off, and, so, what’s wrong with it? 

The others are the “free market econo- 
mists,”’ with whom Humphrey will have to be 
classed. These claim such prosperity false, 
inasmuch as it takes money from the tax- 
payer and spends it on something he doesn’t 
want or merely gives it away on something 
he isn’t going to be able to use. The process 
of all this may even provide him with a job, 
but while he has to pay increased prices for 
an automobile, the Government’s spending 
what it took from him on more planes for 
the Koreans or more shiploads of wheat for 
the nose-thumbing Indians. 

They talk of such things, too, as the in- 
flationary spiral, and it’s all too abstruse for 
the average citizen to fathom. One thing, 
however, is increasingly plain even to him 
and it calls for no fiscal whizz to decipher it. 
That’s that taxes are killing us and with no 
help aloft and no prospect of relief. That’s 
on all levels—not just the Federal. 

The best that can be said for the Presi- 
dent’s monumental demand is that prices 
have soared. That’s particularly true in the 
Defense Department where just one item 
concerns the big bombing planes. They 
used to cost $2 million apiece, but that 
entire category has beén ruled obsolete. 
The new kind cost $6 million. They, in 
turn, will be junked in 2 or 3 years, when the 
accent will go on super guided missiles that 
will cost $8-$10 million apiece. 

But it’s the general state of mind that 
needs complete overhauling. Instead of 
finding new ways to spend, we need new 
ways tosave. Just for instance on our State 
level, Where our new Governor Furcolo seems 
to be doing pretty well, and where he’s cur- 
rently campaigning for a sales tax, in an 
address recently, he spoke of certain services 
that would have to be cut unless new taxes 
are found. 

Being a politician, he naturally mentioned 
the type of services that shouldn’t be cut, 
but the general sense of the statement was 
that’ we must find more money so we can 
keep on spending. Nobody ever seems to 
mention trying to be more economical with 
what we already have, and talk of ever re- 
moving a tax—the restaurant tax, for 
instance, rushed through on a hot night in a 
mad effort to adjourn—would apparently be 
considered completely heretical. 
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CONCERN OVER STATE PENSIONS 


Another illustration that seems illuminat- 
ing was the Governor’s proper concern over 
those drawing State pensions, but now work- 
ing at other jobs that bring their total in- 
comes higher than their original State 
Salaries. His suggestion was that their out- 
side earnings be limited until the total is no 
higher than the State salary formerly 
received. 

In terms of saving the State money, isn’t 
that going at it exactly backwards? Why 
not encourage them to earn all the outside 
money they can and trim their pensions 
until the whole equals the former State 
salary, until such time as they can’t, or don’t 
want to, work, and then restore the pension 
in full? 

That’s a miniature item in this whole mas- 
sive problem, of course, but it may be typical 
of political thinking in terms of public ex- 
penditure. The complete field is almost too 
big for normal comprehension. 

Just, for instance, 20 years ago, Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary of State had a depart- 
ment of 753 employees in Washington, su- 
pervising and directing the work of 3,662 
Americans and native helpers in other coun- 
tries. That was supposed to be big. Now 
John Foster Dulles presides over a staff of 
5,882 in Washington, 5,883 Americans plus 
9,885 foreign nationals overseas, and is budg- 
eted at $230,375,720 for the new fiscal year. 

In addition, he’s been given the responsi- 
bility of something called the International 
Cooperation Administration, which is spend- 
ing $1.7 billion for “economic aid” and $4 
billion “for coordinating economic and mili- 
tary assistance” programs. The total, com- 
paratively speaking, is colossal. 

The Ameriean taxpayer can’t lug it much 
farther. I can’t conceive of anybody volun- 
tarily surrending his American citizenship 
and was therefore astounded on last Decem- 
ber’s visit to the City of Mexico to learn how 
many thousands of Americans have done ex- 
actly that because the taxes here now cut too 
deeply into their pensions and incomes from 
savings. Some of those Mexican cities— 
Cuernevaca, for instance—are now heavily 
populated with former Americans who've 
naturalized themselves into Mexican citi- 
zens. They said they regretted it, but had 
to, or live in poverty. 

So the British, and all others, had better 
do some of their worrying about what’s hap- 
pening to us, for if we crash, their source of 
supply will be over. We need relief—not 
more suction, from them and from our own. 

As to what you can do—it’s the same old 
answer: Write your Congressman. It’s been 
done many times and sometimes it’s helped. 
The new angle now, however, is that many 
Senators and Representatives are reported 
fervently hoping a real tax revolt will start 
with the people giving them a mandate to 
move in and slash. It seems to be that—or 
what the Communist Manifesto so diaboli- 
cally foresaw and prescribed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Preéi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial from the March 2, 1957, issue 
of the Bakersfield Californian, which dis- 
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cusses the establishing and expanding of 
community colleges. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES FAVORED 


Support of the community college, or the 
2-year colleges formerly known as the junior 
college, is growing throughout the Nation. 
This is comforting to those in California who 
have long perceived the value of this insti- 
tution. 

The pressure of new enrollment that was 
felt so keenly in the elementary field during 
the immediate postwar years is moving up 
now into the junior high school and high 
school level. By 1970, this wave will strike 
the college level, and the shock is going to 
be troublesome, since the colleges already 
are bursting at the seams with students and 
there is no prospect of a letup. 

The community college, or junior college, 
idea is one of the most practical ways of 
meeting this situation. The worth of this 
insitution has been amply demonstrated. 
The experience of this community is an 
excellent example of the generous cultural 
and educational benefits to accrue from such 
an institution. 

Theze is a wider recognition now of the 
value of the community college. There is 
also the belief that an amplification of the 
program of the community college and in- 
crease in their number will serve as an 
answer to the problem of how to handle the 
forthcoming wave of students that have 
indeed a right to the opportunity to obtain 
a higher education and how to provide 
facilities for them. 

As defined in official literature, the com- 
munity college is a 2-year-junior college with 
expanded programs and facilities to accom- 
modate the educational and cultural needs 
of the entire community. It provides the 
student with an opportunity to get the first 
2 years of college at minimum cost and 
maximum benefits. As one study has pointed 
out, the community college, in addition to 
the benefits for the students, allows plan- 
ning of curriculum to meet local needs for 
technical and skilled manpower, and affords 
the opportunity to borrow technical and 
other talent from the locality for special 
instructional needs, 

The junior or community college also serves 
as a screening area for the 4-year colleges and 
universities, which is considered a very desir- 
able function in view of statistics that show 
a dropout of about 50 percent of the first 
and second year students of the 4-year insti- 
tutions. They would also relieve the pres- 
sure on the small liberal arts colleges that do 
not wish to expand. 

The record of achievement of students at 
our own Bakersfield College and the excellent 
scholastic standards maintained there, in 
fact, support the statement of President 
Robert Gordon Sproul: “Certainly, without 
the excellent junior colleges that are char- 
acteristic of our State, the present policies of 
specialization and high standards of admis- 
sion and graduation, in the university, would 
have been extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to establish and maintain.” 

This is an accolade of high value, and 
reflects great credit on the junior colleges 
of the State. Now, in view of the excellent 
performance of the community colleges, as 
they are now called, there is a move to extend 
Federal aid in order to increase their number 
and extend their benefits. 

Senator Cuirrrorp CasE, Republican, of New 
Jersey, has spearheaded this movement, and 
his statement on the subject is a lucid and 
sehsible argument in favor of such a plan. 
There is evidence that Senator CasE and 
others who are aware of the educational 
problems of the Nation are gaining headway 
* in their effort to expand the community col- 
lege system, and their work should receive 
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ample support, because the need is great and 
the benefits are certainly many and demon- 
strable in every community fortunate enough 
to have a college of this type. 

Bakersfield, with its excellent college, is 
able to provide a host of arguments in sup- 
port of the campaign of Senator Case and his 
associates, because the educational and cul- 
tural advantages provided by the college 
here are beyond calculation and benefit 
every citizen, as all thoughtful persons will 
agree. 





Big Government on March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Boston Sunday Herald of Feb- 
ruary 24, entitled “Big Government on 
March,” written by George Minot. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Bic GOVERNMENT ON MARCH 
(By George Minot) 

Aunt Miranda’s letter from Mars Hill, 
Maine, had both an airmail and a special de- 
livery stamp on it. Before you opened it, you 
knew she was mad. It started off with a 
bang. “Why don’t you write about that little 
clique that has Eisenhower a captive?” she 
began. “Why can’t you see it’s the New Deal 
all over again?” “Why don’t you admit you 
can’t tell the difference between a Republi- 
can and a Democrat in Washington nowa- 
days?” 

Well, Aunt Miranda’s letter was disturbing 
because the questions she asked were hard 
to sidestep. So, omitting those parts that 
dealt with how deep the snow was and how 
many days this winter the thermometer had 
been below zero, her epistle follows in full: 

IT STARTED OFF ALL RIGHT 

“The rosy glow is off the scene down in 
Washington, and a full blown row is going 
to break out any moment. You might say, 
if you want to be corny, that the honeymoon 
is over. Eisenhower, in his first term, failed 
to make the Republican Party over as Roose- 
velt did the Democratic. That’s because he 
was an amateur, and because the men he 
put around him were solid, conservative 
Republicans. 

“Look them over. There was Wilson to 
head the Defense Department, Humphrey in 
the Treasury Department, Mitchell in Labor, 
Weeks in Commerce, Benson in Agriculture, 
Dulles as Secretary of State. Not a member 
of the new, liberal school of thought in the 
whole bunch. : 

“Not a single one of them was of the 
energetic, young school of ‘we were for Ike 
before Chicago.’ Not a one had his heart on 
remaking the party. As a matter of fact, 
the only really rabid Ike man who got a big 
job was Henry Cabot Lodge, and he went off 
in a world of his own as head of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations-- 

“Yes, the President started off all right. 
In his first term he worked hard to cut 
expenses and get the Government out of bus- 
iness. He didn’t believe there should be 
direct and complete Federal action in power 
programs, farm relief, health insurance, old 
age assistance, schools and highways. After 
all, he was an amateur then and a Repub- 
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lican, even if sort of a negative one. He sor 
of acted like a general who thought he had 
taken over command of some untraineg 
troops.” 

BIG SPENDING PROJECTS 

“That isn’t the way he has been actins 
lately. ‘Those second term landslide vote. 
had hardly been counted when he startey 
to talk about ‘modern Republicanism: is op 
the march.’ A little earlier he had saiq 
that Government policy should be ‘consery. 
ative where finance is concerned,’ but no. 
body pays attention to that any more. 

“Now he has got a $72 billion budget 
on his hands and they are planning to spenq 
r-ore than the New Dealers did. The people 
around him talk about a $50 billion roaq 
building program, almost as much for bomb 
proof cellars, of all things, and billions more 
for schools, medicine and relief of the vet. 
erans, the farmers, the aged and the lame. 

“For heaven’s stake don’t they plan to 
leave anything at the level where it belongs? 
Is Government going to get so big it’s going 
to swallow us all up? And, too, where 
is all that money going to comé from any. 
way? 

“None of the Republicans around here like 
this. I notice Secretary Humphrey, the rea] 
big gun in the Cabinet, doesn’t either. Sec. 
retary Wilson is kicking up his heels, too, 
Both of them sound as if they wanted to 
get out of there.” 

SHE HAS PRAISE FOR BRIDGES 


“In the Senate men like Brinces, Knovw- 
LAND, BRICKER, MARTIN and DIRKSEN believe 
the country is more conservative than the 
n2w Eisenhower ideas, especially those on 
spending and taxing. Some of them are 
dismayed and fearful. I see you printed a 
lot last Sunday about what Senator Brinczs 
said on how the budget could be cut 2 or 
3 billion dollars without hurting anyone or 
anything. There’s a real good man for you. 

“I want to predict that Eisenhower wil! 
have a lot of trouble with Congress before 
he is through. Don’t forget he can’t run 
again and so has to rely on popularity fora 
lot of his political power. If Republicans 
can grumble at Eisenhower as they are do- 
ing, how about the Democrats? So far they 
have aimed most of their fire at people like 
Dulles and Benson and Brownell. * 

“They ought to be pretty grateful to Eisen- 
hower. He appoints enough of them to big 
jobs. Have you looked over the list lately? 
The worst one I can think of came when he 
mamed David Bruce to be Ambassador to 
West Germany tosucceed Dr. Conant. Bruce, 
if you don’t know it, has been a Maryland 
Democrat all his life and was a big wheel 
who ran around in circles under Truman. 
He contributed $1,500 to the campaign to 
elect Stevenson last fall. So he winds up 
with a big job under Eisenhower.” 


DEMOCRATS GET BIG JOBS 


“There are plenty more. James Zellerbach 
is a protege of Paul Hoffman, chairman of 
the Fund for the Republic, and that’s enough 
to say about him. Zellerbach got the job 4s 
Ambassador to Italy to succeed Mrs. Luce. 
Then you remember Ellsworth Bunker, 4 
big contributor to Democratic campaigns 
and a hard worker under Truman. He's the 
new Ambassador to India. 

“T’ve got to mention a couple more 4p- 
pointments that filled me with horror. 
There was Lawrence G. Derthick as United 
States Commissioner of Education. He is 4 
Tennessee Democrat, and I read somewhere 
he was introduced around the Capito! by, of 
all people, Senator KErauver. 

“Then there is that great Democratic lib- 
eral, Dr. Gordon Gray. Truman made him 
Secretary of the Army and now Eisenhower 
has embraced him. He's going to be the 
new Defense Mobilization Director. If Ie 
follows this line much further he’s going ‘0 
split the party wide open. There must be 
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plenty of distinguished and competent Re- 
publicans who could fill all these jobs. 

“why don’t you put these things in a col- 
ymn some Sunday? People around here 
nave been looking at me with suspicion 
lately. One of them said something about 
my liberal nephew in Boston the other day. 


It worried me.” 





Fortieth Anniversary of the Revolution in 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
statement prepared by William Henry 
Chamberlin, of the American Committee 
for Liberation on the 40th anniversary of 
the revolution in Russia. Mr. Chamber- 
lin was the Moscow correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor and the Man- 
chester Guardian between 1922 and 1934. 

March 12, 1957, marks the 40th an- 
niversary of the revolution which over- 
threw autocracy in Russia. Many his- 
torians feel that the March revolution 
prought into existence a regime which 
undertook to establish democracy and 
guarantee rights and liberties to the peo- 
ple. The Communist counterrevolution 
which followed in November 1917 
abolished democracy, wiped out all free- 
doms, and denied the people their civil 

hts. 
in being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Facts SHEET ON RUSSIAN MARCH REVOLUTION 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

* 1, Question. Was it the Communists who 

overthrew the rule of the czars in Russia? 

Answer. Certainly not. Eight months be- 
fore Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and their fol- 
lowers seized power in November 1917, Czar 
Nicholas II was deposed and replaced by a 
provisional government of liberals and mod- 
erate socialists. 

1. Question. Where was Lenin when the 
Czar was overthrown? 

Answer. In Switzerland where he had been 
in exile for years. 

2. Question. Where was Trotsky when the 
Czar was overthrown? 

Answer. In New York where he came upon 
his expulsion’ from France where he had 
lived in exile. 

3. Question. Where was Stalin when the 
Czar was overthrown? 

Answer. In remote Siberia in the fourth 
year of exile. 

II. Question. So the Communists (or Bol- 
sheviks, as they were then called) did not 
overthrow a tyrannical autocracy? 

Answer. No. The Bolshevik revolution, 
when it came (counterrevolution might be 
a better word) was carried out against a 
government that was undertaking to estab- 
lish basic democratic rights and liberties. 

III. Question. Who took the lead in the 
movement to overthrow Nicholas II? 

Answer. The movement was unplanned, 
without known leaders. It was the product 
of generations of struggle for liberty, brought 
toa head by the strains and suffering of war. 
It began with demonstrations against the 
shortage of bread in what was then the capi- 
tal, Petrograd. Then followed work stop- 
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pages and student demonstrations. Finally 
the troops who had been called out refused 
to fire on the demonstrators and czarism 
simply collapsed. The rest of the country 
followed the lead of Petrograd; there was no 
attempt anywhere to defend the old regime. 
This March revolution in Russia was very 
like what we have recently seen in Hungary, 
a freedom movement of the whole people, 
with individuals who were active in student 
and worker organizations and liberal politi- 
cal movements giving a local lead. During 
the last phase of the overturn in Petrograd, 
representatives of the Muma, the parliament 
which existed under the Czar, and of the 
Soviet which sprang up in the course of the 
demonstrations gave some organization and 
discipline to the movement and made possi- 
ble the creation of the provisional govern- 
ment. 

IV. Question. Was this Soviet created by 
the Bolsheviks? 

Answer. No. The word Soviet in Russian 
means council. Such councils were set up 
in the cities and in the armies at the front. 
There were Bolsheviks in these councils; but 
in the beginning they were a small minority. 
The majority of the members were Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, moderate 
Socialists who believed that Russia’s political 
future should be decided by a freely elected 
constituent assembly. 

V. Question. What were some of the meas- 
ures of the provisional government? 

Answer. Abolition of all czarist restrictions 
on freedom of speech, press, assembly, and 
trade-union organization and of ail. meas- 
ures of national and ethnic discrimination. 
Recognition of the need for land reform. 
It was intended to have the details worked 
out by a constituent assembly, elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage. 

VI. Question. So it was not the Bolsheviks 
who gave these basic personal and political 
rights to the peoples of Russia? 

Answer. No, what the Communists did was 
to deprive these people of these rights, and 
on a scale unknown under czarism. 

VII. Question. How could this be proved? 

Answer. Well,, under czarism there was 
a parliament, the Duma. It was elected un- 
der a limited franchise; but it included 
representatives of opposition parties, among 
them the Bolsheviks. Under communism, 
no opposition party has been tolerated. At 
the high point of repression under czar- 
ism there were about 30,000 political prison- 
ers, as against many millions under the Com- 
munist dictatorship. When Czar Alexander 
II was assassinated in 1881, five persons were 
executed; and all were actually implicated 
in the killing. When Stalin’s lieutenant, 
Sergei Kirov, was shot under obscure cir- 
cumstances in Leningrad in 1934, many hun- 
dreds of persons, few, if any of whom had 
anything to do with the murder, were shot 
in savage reprisals. 

VIII. Question. Was a constituent assem- 
bly ever held? 

Answer. Yes, in January 1918, after the 
Bolsheviks were tn control of the central 
government. Because they were a minority 
(about 25 percent) in the constituent as- 
sembly, Lenin ordered this first parliament 
elected by universai suffrage in Russia to be 
broken up by armed force. There has never 
been a free election in Russia since. 





Nothing New About Big Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. _ Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Nothing New About Big Taxes,” 
written by George Minot, which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald on March 
10, 1957. I commend this article to the 
reading of every Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOTHING New Asovut Bic Taxes 
(By George Minot) 


The year 1957 is notable in at least one 
respect. You don’t hear any talk about a 
tax cut. Even the little fellow who pays 
most of the bills isn’t getting any consid- 
eration or promises this year. The Govern- 
ment needs the money. Obviously the big- 
ger it grows and the more functions it takes 
over, the more money the taxpayers will 
have to fork out. 

In all, it’s a $100 billion take. That's 
what the Federal Government, the States 
and the localities are exacting this year. 
And that is 30 percent of the total national 
income. Nobody pays any attention to 
economists any more, but governments have 
been levying taxes since the year one. If 
one thing has been proved, it is that no 
nation can long survive when around a third 
of the total gross income of its citizens is 
devoted to the payment of taxes. 


PEOPLE AT HOME AROUSED 


It is the size of the executive budget—a 
call to collect $72 billion in direct taxes— 
that really has the lawmakers scared. Their 
mail is breaking all records. The people 
back home demand one thing: “Cut that 
budget!” 

One of New England’s great Congressmen 
reported he got 356 letters from constituents 
last week. A hundred and eighty of them 
angrily criticized the big spending spree in 
Washington. More than 100 demanded that 
he vote against the Eisenhower doctrine for 
the Mideast on the ground we were handing 
out too much foreign aid already. 

Obviously, Congressmen only can know 
the temper of the folks back home if they 
communicate with them in plain words. 
Soaring Government spending and the de- 
termination of the administration to spend 
even more next year has proved to be the 
straw that has broken the camel’s back. 
Startling numbers of Americans are needling 
their representatives, and demanding that 
they be as careful of the public’s money as 
they are of their own. 

There are scandalously frequent examples 
of how that isn’t so. The CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD one day last week told the story of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s mission to Iran. That is the little 
country where they collected more than $100 
million in oil revenues of their own last 
year. And that is where our administrator 
built up a staff of more than 400 assistants 
in 10 regional offices. 


ADMINISTRATOR GOT BIGGER JOB 


One of these offices needed 53 automobiles 
and 41 chauffeurs for its 55 employees (in- 
cluding clerks and office boys). And this is 
where we handed out $2,246,000 to build 
an ultramodern cotton mill for Teheran, 
where there was no electric power to turn 
its wheels. 

What happened to this administrator? 
Well, his Iranian program is pointed out as 
one of the agency’s outstanding achieve- 
ments. He has become economic coordinator 
in Korea, in charge of a foreign-aid program 
that is spending far more money. 

The spending campaign in Iran resulted 
in some $300 million in economic aid being 
passed out to that country. This is equiva- 
lent to the income taxes paid by 721,000 
average $5,000-a-year American families in a 
year. 

It’s little wonder that stuff like this in- 
furiates the man who pays the bills. He 
sees prices of the things he buys steadily 
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going up and the purchasing power of his 
dollar going down. Then he sees almost 
everybody in the world with his hand out, 
trying to get hold of some of the dough he 
works hard to earn. 

BROAD FIELD OF WELFARE 


The new budget, for instance, sets $14 
billion for the broad field of welfare—pay- 
ments to persons drawing benefits from a 
vast and rapidly expanding social-security 
program. This $14 billion is going to be 
a lot bigger in coming years. Already there 
is pressure to add health insurance to old- 
age insurance. 

In the coming year the administration 
wants to start Federal aids for school con- 
struction that will cost $1.5 billion in 4 
years. It has programs in hand to meet 
increases in college enrollments, in building 
more medical and dental schools, in trying 
to solve the teacher shortage and in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. There are 
little pressure groups behind all these things. 

Aid to veterans is going up from $5 bil- 
lion to $5.5 billion and in addition the Gov- 
ernment is to pay the school bills of 573,000 
veterans. 

Around 25 million individuals have a di- 
rect stake in the cash that flows out of 
Washington in the form of welfare payments, 
veterans’ benefits, and farm aids. The lat- 
ter are down for the astounding total of 
$8.4 billion in the new budget. All this is 
evidence of how hard it is to resist the pres- 
sure for more and more spending. 

You have got to have heavier pressure 
and louder protests from the millions who 
are saddled with the burden of providing 
the money or this spending will get entirely 
out of hand. 

WATCH WHAT CONGRESS DOES 


It’s going to be tremendously interesting 
to see what the 85th Congress with its essen- 
tially conservative leadership in both parties 
is going to do with the $72 billion budget. 
Especially you want to watch what it does 
with the demand for a continuation of the 
multibillion foreign aid program and 
the rapidiy expanding welfare program. 
Quite likely, by the time this Congress, run- 
ning scared, hears from all the people back 
home who want to be heard, there will be 
less talk about this new Republicanism than 
now. 

Not yet has any modern Republican ex- 
plained convincingly how it is possible to 
keep up Government spending over a period 
of years and not go bankrupt. There's 
nothing new about this. It’s the oldest stuff 
in the world. Empires have fallen ‘or 
tottered since the beginning of time because 
the burden of taxation was more than the 
people could stand. 

It has been written here before, and it 
probably will be again, that the most im- 
portant thing in the world today is to keep 
the American dollar stable. You can make 
out a good case with the argument that the 
aim of the Russians for the last 10 years 
has been a breakdown of our economy. 


We look across the sea and see many of 
our allies with the existence of their people 
in the hands of others.- In many ways they 
are better off than we are. The United 
States has no rich uncle. We have to swim 
or sink. 





Israel Seeks United Nations Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a copy of a telegram 
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sent March 12, 1957, by Rabbi Philip S. 
Bernstein, chairman of the American 
Zionist Committee for Public Affairs, to 
Under Secretary Christian A. Herter, 
in connection with the action in Gaza 
of the Egyptian Government. The con- 
tents of this telegram are in line with 
the position which I and many of my 
colleagues stated here on Tuesday, 
February 26. I feel very strongly that 
we owe @ great moral responsibility not 
to allow conditions to return to their 
former state of hostility. The guaran- 
ties which were contained in the Feb- 
ruary 11 statement by Secretary of 
State Dulles, and which were reiterated 
by President Eisenhower in his speech 
on February 20, are rapidly proving 
themselves to be paper guarantees. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interests of perma- 
nent peace, we must prove ourselves to 
be a Nation interested in true justice 
and must maintain Israel’s rights under 
the pertinent United Nations resolutions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the timely telegram sent by 
Rabbi Bernstein: 

Present behavior and demands of 
Egyptian Government not only contravene 
basic assumptions of Israeli withdrawal of 
Gaza, but also threaten authority, prestige, 
and usefulness of the United Nations as an 
instrument for the attainment of peace. 
Therefore I take the liberty to urge our Gov- 
eernment to exert its leadership by direct 
diplomatic means and through the United 
Nations to resist present action by the 
Egyptian Government in violation and con- 
tempt of world public opinion. [If this is 
not done at once and unequivocally, the 
confidence of small nations in the commit- 
ments of the United Nations and the great 
Western Powers will be undermined. I rec- 
ommend also that all further action in the 
Suez Canal clearance be halted until the 
Egyptian Government gives definite, de- 
pendable commitments that the use of the 
canal will be insulated from the national 
politics of any country, and that equal 
rights will be granted to the shipping of all 
nations, including Israel. It would be in- 
congruous for international community to 
clear the Canal and to repair the damage 
caused by Nasser’s own sabotage in the 
absence of any assurances that Nasser will 
permit the Canal to remain an international 
waterway and to cooperate in the mainte- 
nance of i ; 
Rabbi Purr S. BERNsTEIN. 





Water: Our Greatest Resource 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Our Greatest Resource,” from 
the February 18, 1957, Concord Daily 
Monitor, Concord, N. H., my home city. 
The article points out that while water 
may be a problem, it is also one of the 
greatest assets a State or section can 
have. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as-follows: - 











March 12 


Our GREATEST RESOURCE 


Water is a problem, when floods come 
But water is also one of the greatest asse:; 
a State can have, and it is becoming increas. 
ingly so in these United States. 

West of the Mississippi the past year there 
was drought across a tier of many States 
Crops were lost. So was the wind-blown top 
soil. And this condition was not new, for 
it is a pattern repeated every few years. The 
Great Plains have always, in the memory of 
white men, been largely treeless. : 

East of the Mississippi there is a water 
shortage, too. This is the most industria). 
ized section of the land, with the greatest 
concentrations of population, and the use 
of water has grown and grown, until water 
supplies are an increasingly great problem, 

Shipping on the canal connection between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Basin 
was stymied for lack of water. Industries are 
bypassing communities where the water 
supply,is not ample. Even in New Hamp- 
shire the Portsmouth area has water prob- 
lems because of the addition of the airbase, 
In Concord present water supplies will be- 
come insufficient perhaps as early as 1960. 

New Hampshire as a State has some ad- 
vantages in respect to water. It has moun- 
tain ranges which help to create precipita- 
tion. It has a forest cover which helps to 
hold water in the soil. It has many great 
lakes and ponds and streams. And New 
Hampshire can create, if it will, many more 
storage facilities, and remain green and in- 
crease its water levels to meet ever growing 
demands upon its water resources. 

To anyone who has traveled west in our 
own country, or to many of the older nations 
on this earth, in northern Africa, in the 
Mideast, in much of Europe, in China, the 
great blessing enough water can be to the 
land on which we live is all too apparent. 
Here, used as we are to seeming to have 
enough, we do not realize the extent to which 
we have been blessed, nor the great need 
for making certain that we are ever thus 
blessed. 

Preservation and better use of our water 
resources is one .of the most certain assur- 
ances of a sound future for a State like New 
Hampshire, which has so few other natural 
resources. 

There has been some reclamation else- 
where in the country, but the abuse of water 
resources has probably outstripped the con- 
servation measures. The population of the 
country grows. The demgnds upon water 
increase even more rapidly. .Other than 
water resources are also being used up; the 
soil, our mineral wealth, our forests. In the 
long run, if we in this State are wise, and 
conserve our water resources we will have 
won the race in the competition between 
States. 

Some factors may help us. We are on the 
ocean. The day will come when our seaboard 
may draw its water from the sea, purifying 
it as it is used. The day will come, too, when 
atomic energy may release water now used 
principally for generation of power for other 
uses. The antipollution program already 
in process of development will help in many 
ways. 

Irrigation in this State is still in its in- 
fancy. It has great possibilities. If we can 
reduce erosion, which comes mainly here 
from the action of streams, we can, with the 
heavy vegetation which covers the State in- 
crease the quality of our soils more rapidly 
than is possible in many States, and inci- 
dentally improve the natural conservation 
of water. : 

In a desert it is the oasis alone which 
thrives, and. New Hampshire in the future 
can, if it will, be an oasis among States, 
considering the Nation as a whole. 

It is not alone what things we do, as public 
works, which can make and keep New Hamp- 
shire a garden State, but equally what each 


individual does with the land he owns. Ii 
all can have a consciousness of the causes 
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and effects involved in the problem of water 
then the State is surely safe, protected by 
the best insurance policy it can buy to assure 
its everlasting future prosperity. 





Juvenile Delinquency Among American 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment which,deals with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency among the Ameri- 
can Indians,:‘and which pays particular 
tribute to our friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. - 

Among his other great works, Senator 
LANGER has labored long and hard in an 
attempt to alleviate the problems of 





juvenile delinquency, not only in his own, 


part of the country, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

I am certain that all of my distin- 
guished friends in the Senate join me in 
wishing Senator LANGER a speedy re- 
covery from the illness which has inca- 
pacitated him for a number of weeks. 
We all hope that he will be back with 
us very, very soon—not just to help us 
wrestle with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, but the myriad other prob- 
lems with which he has had such wide 
experience. 

Come back soon, BILL. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ’ 

STATEMENT ON JEWEL BEARING PLANT AT 

Routa, N. Dak. 

The other day the Secretary of Defense ad- 
vised Senator Wiitu1am LANGER that the 
jewel bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., which 
had been scheduled to close on December 31, 
1956, will continue in operation. What is so 
significant about this statement is, that a 
pilot project to bring employment and im- 
prove the economy of the Indian people will 
continue in operation. 
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to go to other Indian reservations through- 
out the United States. To date there are 
plants at Gallup and Zuni, N. Mex.; Flagstaff 
and Casa Grande, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; and 
Lamb Deer, Mont. These plants hire In- 
dians exclusively. There are plans for a 
greater number of such industries to be 
brought to or near Indian reservations. 

However, with the announcement of the 
closing of the Rolla jewel bearing plant, 
Indian leaders and public officials dealing 
with Indian affairs became greatly alarmed 
since the closure would seriously affect the 
existing plants above mentioned and also 
affect the plans for future installations of 
industry near Indian reservations. 

Senator LanGcER, acting in a dual capacity 
of Senator from North Dakota and as a mem- 
ber of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee, which had done so much to aid the pro- 
gram of bringing industry to or near Indian 
reservations, immediately took up the matter 
with the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson, and with Mr. Arthur Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense”"Mobilization. 
He called together a meeting at his office 
with Senators from 11 States who joined 
with him in sending a letter to Secretary of 
Defense Wilson pointing out the reasons why 
the jewel bearing plant in Rolla should con- 
tinue in operation. Attached to this state- 
ment is a memorandum of the meeting held 
in Senator LaNnceErR’s Office pointing out some 
of the reasons why the Rolla plant should 
remain open and the reason for industry 
being urged for areas near Indian reserva- 
tions. 

In concluding my statement, I want to take 
this opportunity of expressing the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee’s thanks to Sen- 
ator LANGER for the zeal which he has always 
shown in problems affecting the American 
Indian both as a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota and as a member of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee which has 
held hearings throughout the United States 
on problems affecting the American Indian 
and its relationship to their youth. I believe 
that the decision of the Defense Department 
to keep the Rolla jewel bearing plant open is 
of great significance and I am happy of the 
role that the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee played. 


MEMORANDUM ON MEETING HELD IN OFFICE OF 
SENATOR LANGER ON JANUARY 7, 1957, PER- 
TAINING TO INDUSTRIES ON INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS 


At a meeting called jointly by Senator 
LANGER and Senator Youn, of North Dakota, 
on January 7, 1957, in Senator LANGER’s office, 
Senators and their representatives from 10 
States met with representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense, Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization, Department of Interior, Department 


The United States Senate Juvenile Delin-“~ Of Commerce, and two Senate subcommit- 


* quency Subcommittee of which I am chair- 


man, in 1954, with Senator LANGER as acting 
chairman, conducted a series of hearings in 


.the State of North Dakota to determine the 


relationship of the plight of the American 
Indian and its effect on the Indian youth on 
various Indian reservations. During the 
course of those hearings, Indian leaders and 
the Indians themselves urged the subcom- 
mittee to do everything in its power to 
bring industry in or near Indian reservations 
to provide employment for the Indian people 
and thereby improve their economy. 

the efforts of Senator LANGER, 
Senator Younc, the North Dakota Congress- 
men Burpick and Krvecrr, and State officials 
in the State of North Dakota, the jewel bear- 
ing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., was instituted. 
This plant hires exclusively Indian labor. 
The success of this plant was brought to the 
attention of the United States Senate by 
Senator LaNcrr and the Juyenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, and with the aid of the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a 
program was inaugurated to induce industry 


tees; there were two primary subjects of dis- 
cussion: (1) A plan to bring more industrial 
plants to or near the various Indian reserva- 
tions in the United States, and (2) to in- 
quire into the feasibility of continuing op- 
eration of the Turtle Mountain ordnance 
plant at Rolla, N. Dak., which hires almost 
exclusively Indian skilled labor in the pro- 
duction of jewel bearings for defense and 
other purposes. 

The following Senators appeared in per- 
son: Senator CHAvEez, of New Mexico; Sena- 
tor CHurRcH, of Idaho; Senator ANDERSON of 
New Mexico; Senator Munot, of South 
Dakota; Senator Morsz, of Oregon; Senator 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming; Senator Youne 
and Senator LANGER, of North Dakota. Rep- 
resentatives of Senators attending the meet- 
ing were as follows: Charles E. Munson, of 
Senator Barrett’s office; Vic Reinemer, of 
Senator Morray’s office; Herb Kirstein, of 
Senator WILEyY’s office; Roy Dockstader, of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s office; Wilson Hefner, of 
Senator Wiiry’s office; Earl Reynolds, of 
Senator DworsHak’s office; Ken Gunthner, 
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of Senator Case’s office; ‘W. E. O’Brien, of 
Senator Munprt’s office; William Connell, of 
Senator HuMPHREY’s Office; Arthur Juhnke, 
of Senator CAse’s office; Sterling Munro, of 
Senator JacKson’s office; and John A. Carver, 
of Senator CHuURCH’s office. Those repre- 
senting Government agencies were: Victor 
Cooley, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; Carl Beck, of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; William Zimmerman, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Indian Affairs; and T. 
R. Baldwin, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Those representing Senate subcom- 
mittees were Peter N. Chumbris, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, and 
James Gamble, of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. Robert Danielson represented the 
Bulova Watch Co. 


After fully discussing both of the above 
issues for nearly 3 hours, in summary 
these points were reached: (1) That the 
Indian people have proven themselves as 
capable, industrious and have an excellent 
record of average daily attendance on the 
job. It was pointed out that at the Rolia 
jewel bearing plant in North Dakota the 
turnover of employees was only 3 percent 
whereas in a similar plant in Massachusetts 
of non-Indian labor, the turnover of em- 
ployees was 100 percent. (2) That the In- 
dian people contrary to some public belief 
have adapted themselves to a special type 
of skilled labor. (3) That there are now 
industrial plants that have been established 
on or near Indian reservations in Rolla, N. 
Dak., Gallup, N. Mex., Flagstaff, Ariz., Chero- 
kee, N. C., Lamb Deer, Mont., Casa Grande, 
Ariz., and Zuni, N. Mex. There are also un- 
der consideration plants in Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, and in the area in close proximity on 
the borders of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho on the McNary site. (4) That it was 
pointed out many Indian reservations have 
the facilities for industrial power availability 
of water including use of power, transporta- 
tion, available sites for expansion, and a 
stable source of labor supply. (5) That the 
Indian leaders on all Indian reservations 
have expressed the desire for industrial plants 
to be brought in or near the Indian Reserva- 
tion to stabilize the economy of the Indian 
people. It not only will provide salaries for 
workers, but will aid other factors in the 
stabilizing of economy of these communities. 
At the same time it will permit Indians to 
obtain jobs near their reservations and near 
their families and cultures, rather than force 
them to go to large cities away from their 
families and traditions. This is especially 
significant since the relocation program can- 
not possibly absorb enough Indians to stab- 
ilize the economy of the Indian people liv- 
ing on the Indian reservations. (6) That 
the Indian people through their leaders have 
expressed the desire that they want to pro- 
vide for themselves and their children by ob- 
taining stable and gainful employment so 
that they may become a self-sustaining 
people and not depend, any more than neces- 
sary, on the services accorded by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Not only will 
they be more self-sustaining economically, 
but it will further establish in them the 
strong family and community pride that 
has always been a part of the Indian people. 
(7) That the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has personally met with the 
leaders of the Indian tribes throughout the 
country. (8) That the Senate Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee has held hearings 
on or near Indian reservations in all parts 
of the country and that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has likewise con- 
ducted investigations on problems regard- 
ing the Indian people and that through the 
representatives at this meeting each ex- 
pressed views which coincide with the views 
expressed at this meeting. As a result of the 
above, Senator LANGER announced that he is 
submitting a bill for $200 million which has 
as its primary purpose the aiding of the 
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Indians and the Indian tribes in establishing 
industries on or near Indian reservations. 
This bill will be submitted to the Senators 
from the various States which have Indian 
reservations. 

Summarizing the views on the reason for 
continuing the Rolla plant, other than those 
expressed above, it was pointed out: (1) 
That there are over 50 million jewel bear- 
ings needed to accommodate our defense 
needs in this country. (2) That we only 
have approximately 3,600,000 jewel bearings 
in storage at this time. (3) That the Rolla 
plant is the only available source of jewel 
bearings from plans in this country. (4) 
That Russia produces over 200 million jewel 
bearings each year and they are not depend- 
ent upon outside sources for jewel bearings. 
(5) That Switzerland which is and has been 
@ source of supply of jewel bearings to 
the United States, in the event of war, may 
be stopped in some fashion by Russia from 
either the production or the distribution of 
jewel bearings for the use of the United 
States. (6) That without question jewel 
bearings are an essential ingredient of al- 
most all phases of our defense activities 
whether it be in the form of missiles, equip- 
ment, or transportation facilities. (7) That 
the differential in cost and quantity of pro- 
cuction has reached the point where it is 
feasible for us to continue production at 
Rolla. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
passed in which the Senators who attended 
the conference would write to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization urging that 
the Rolla plant continue in operation as 
originally proposed. The conferees also 
agreed to exert all possible action to bring 
industry in or near the Indian reservations. 





Interest Rates on United States Savings 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART ~ 


= OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


entitled “United States Bonds May Yield . 


More,” published in the Hammond (Ind.) 
Times of March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UntTrep STATES BONDS May YIELD MoRE 


In proposing higher interest rates for 
United States savings bonds, Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey has taken a wise step. 

The rate of yield for virtually every other 
type of investment has gone up. This is 
partly because of the tight money policy 
adopted by the Government itself, in order 
to check inflation. 

Savings bonds have been looking less and 
less attractive to investors by comparison. 
Redemptions have been heavy. 

Something had to be done, for the Govern- 
ment leans heavily on bonds as one means 
of obtaining its money. An estimated 40 
million people now have more than $40 bil- 
lion invested in these bonds. 

The proposed interest rate increase is a 
modest one—from 3 to 3% percent, plus a 
better yield to an investor who finds it nec- 
essary to redeem the bond before maturity. 
This is a better course than another sug- 
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gestion—namely, that the Government tie 
savings bonds to the cost of living, and let 
them be redeemed for more if the cost index 
goes up. 

Inflation, if it occurs, hurts anyone who 
loans money. 

We fail to see how the Government fairly 
can protect savings bond investors against 
inflation without advancing the same pro- 
tection to—let’s say-—bank depositors or to 
the holders of : 

The way to deal with inflation is to restrain 
its causes rather than to try only to patch 
up its bad effects. 

United States savings bonds have been 
widely criticized of late. But they have been 
of great service to the Nation. 

Beginning with the start of World War II 
war bonds, millions have learned to save 
who saved little or nothing before. 

Having nearned to save through war bonds, 
millions now are saving in other ways— 
through stocks, bonds, insurance, savings ac- 
counts, etc. 

There is still extravagance at many levels 
of American life—including government— 
but -private thrift is a habit with many. 
We can thank savings bonds in part for that. 





The Attack on TVA and 
Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
E. H. Wright, of Brownsville, Tenn., the 
president of the Tennessee Valley Pub- 
lic Power Association, has recently di- 
rected my attention to a series of inac- 
curate and misleading full-page adver- 
tisements that have been appearing in 
national magazines on behalf of the 
private power lobby. These advertise- 
ments attack the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, an American creation, that has 
been hailed the world over as an out- 
standing example of democracy in ac- 
tion. a 
Such attacks indicate the need for ac- 
tion by our public regulatory bodies to 
stem the tide of political advertising by 
private power companies which is writ- 
ten off by these companies as a legiti- 
mate business expense and thus paid for 
by the consumer and taxpayer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a typical advertise- 
ment together with a refutation of the 
misleading inferences found therein: 

[Advertisement] 
Wuenre Do Your Taxes Go? 

You may have a pretty good idea where 
taxes go. But did you know that some go 
to help pay other people’s electric bills? 

They’re the families and businesses that 
get their electricity from Federal Govern- 
ment electric systems like the TVA. ~*~ 

While about 23 cents of every dollar you 
pay for electricity from your power com- 
pany goes for taxes, those other people 
pay much less * * * only about 4 cents per 
dollar if their power comes from the Gov- 
ernment’s TVA, for example. As a result, 
you are taxed more to make up for what 
they don't have to pay. 

Don’t you think this unfair tax favoritism 
needs thorough study and discussion? 
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America’s Independent Electric Light ang 
Power Companies.* 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
PuBLIc PowER ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 20, 1957. 
REBUTTAL 


1. The ad says “only about 4 cents per 
dollar” is paid to Government by power users 
in the TVA area. State and local taxes paiq 
by TVA and its distributors last yea; 
amounted to about 4% cents per dollar o; 
electric bill. But TVA had net income o; 
nearly $54 milion, or about 24% cents per 
dollar of income—and all of this money goes 
to the Federal Government because TVA is 4 
Government corporation. Soin reality Tv, 
power users paid nearly 29 cents to Govern- 
ment out of every dollar they paid for 
electricity. 

Power users in the Tennessee Valley are 
paying back the cost of TVA, yet it still be- 
longs to the Federal Government. 

2. The fact—not mentioned in the aq— 
that private power companies are now en joy- 
ing benefits that will eventually total nearly 
$5 billion in Federal subsidies through the 
so-called fast tax writeoff setup. 

This was referred to as “bluntly, a subsidy” 
in a recent report issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, headed 
by Senator Harry F. Byrrp. 

Senator Byrp said, “This is a hidden cost 
for which no appropriation is required by 
Congress, and its effect makes it more diffi- 
cult to balance the Federal budget or reduce 
the Federal tax burden on taxpayers not re- 
ceiving the benefits of this provision.” 

And the - e@ ad sponsored by 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies didn’t mention the esti- 
mated. $18 billion additional subsidy which 
will accrue to the private utilities as a re- 
sult of section 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Act. 

8. Advertising like this—which does not 
sell electricity or create good will for the 
power companies—is paid for in part by the 
people who buy electricity from the power 
companies. But some 52 percent of the cost 
of this propaganda comes.out of the Federal 
Treasury, since advertising is deductible for 
tax purposes. Vicious, insidious advertising 
like this reflects on outstanding American 
institutions like TVA, and on the 5 million 
consumers who obtain TVA-produced power 
from municipal and rural cooperative electric 
systems. The ratepayer and the taxpayer 
should not pay for such advertising. This is 
an item, which, if it must be incurred, should 
be paid for by the stockholders—the owners 
of the company, and the only persons who 
could conceivably benefit in any way from 
such advertising. 





1Company names on request through this 
magazine. 





A Small-Business Man Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 5 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fo!- 
lowing letter came to me unsolicited. | 
spread it upon the Recorp so that those 
who are constantly telling us how close 
they are to the grassroots may know how 
the small-business men of our country 
feel toward this administration. ‘he 
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jetter, dated February 28, 1957, is as 


follows: 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sin: We Americans are heading down 
the road te ruin via Inflation Boulevard in 
a headlong plunge, gathering speed in an 
alarming manner. The driving force behind 
the wheel is William McChesney Martin, 
along with his backseat drivers, the Federal 
Reserve Board yes men, plus ill-advised Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his economic advisers. 

You say, “Has this writer lost his reason? 
Martin is a tight-money man, waging an all- 
out war against inflation.” Well, let’s 
analyze the results of Mr. Martin’s deeds and 
see who is correct. Let’s further examine the 
effects of Martin’s and the Eisenhower ad- 
minstration’s tight-money policy and see 
exactly what measures were employed to 
achieve these results. . 

Mr. Martin’s first act was to pull the plug 
on supporting Government bonds by reduc- 
ing the purchase of same. The effect was to 
freeze banks’ bond holding and thus reduce 
the money available for loans. The next ac- 
tion taken by Mr. Martin was to systemati- 
cally increase the rediscount rates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, or in other words, raise 
the rate of interest that the member banks 
must pay to borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve. These rediscount rates have risen 
from 1% to 3 percent and now stand at a 
record peak. Another measure employed by 
Mr. Martin was the pressure reduction of re- 
serve credit, which the Reserve authorities 
have placed at the disposal of its member 
banks. The purported aim of Mr. Martin 
was to curb inflation; however, let’s examine 
the results of the measures instigated by 
William McChesney Martin and see what has 
and has not been accomplished. 

Yes, Mr. Martin did make money scarce 
and costly, but did his deeds help curb in- 
flation? The answer is “No.” What Mr. 
Martin did accomplish was to make money 
more expensive and the greedy moneylend- 
ers richer. Did he curb expansion and large 
capital expenditures of big business? Well, 
he did in some small measure, but the big 
boys in most cases just paid more for their 
money and passed on the increased cost to 
John Q. Public, the consumer, thus pushing 
the inflationary pressure a little harder. 
Uncle Santa Claus also granted this chosen 
group special accelerated depreciation write- 
offs to further encourage their expansion 
and make the big boys bigger. What about 
the small-business man? What happened 
when he went to these moneylenders? 
When he went to lending institutions he was 
informed that the well was dry. What had 
dried up the stream of money? For one 
thing, the acts of Mr. Martin, and for an- 
other, the fact that big business had been 
to the well and tapped the source too 
heavily. Who, then, has been the victim of 
the deeds of William McChesney Martin and 
the Eisenhower administration? The an- 
swer is that small business has been one of 
the prime victims. 

Now then, let’s take a look at the housing 
industry. How has this industry, which 
represents our greatest weapon in the bat- 
tle against communism, fared urder Mr. 
Martin’s new ideas of deflation backed by the 
Eisenhower administration who pretencis to 
protect the little man and especially the 
veteran? The demand for more and better 
housing still exists and so does the need, 
but of course, these homes have to be 
financed. What happened to the money that 
was formerly available to finance these 
homes? The greedy moneylenders turned to 
greener pastures (and you can’t blame them 
to some degree). They turned their backs 
on the 4%-percent return that they could 
get on VA loans in spite of Government in- 
surance, In fact, 5-percent FHA loans sud- 
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denly lost their attraction to the Shylocks 
except where they could get bribes in the 
form of bonuses paid, or extra points as they 
term them, to negotiate the loans. These 
points have continued to rise until now it 
is not uncommon to pay 6 percent or 8 per- 
cent premium to have a financial institution 
approve a Government-insured loan. This is 
nothing short of money blackmail, yet it is 
tolerated by the Eisenhower administration, 
which turns its back and closes its eyes to 
such shenanigans; and in spite of usury laws 
these Shylocks get away with this practice. 
The misguided geniuses fail to realize that 
increased interest rates are punitive and gen- 
eralized, not specific. These increased in- 
terest costs invariably slow up those seg- 
ments of the economy that require accelera- 
tion and do very little to deter the dizzy 
ascension of those portions of the economy 
that are running wild. 

Now, let’s take a closer look at these so- 
called hard money policies of Mr. MarTIn and 
the Eisenhower administration and see what 
effect these policies have had on servicing 
or paying interest on our national debt—the 
increased cost of money in the form of 
higher interest rates, even to the United 
States Government, have cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in additional interest on 
the national debt and thus has cost each 
and every citizen. taxpayer more money. 
President Eisenhower’s new budget pro- 
vides for increased interest costs of $890 
million. It is rather ironical that the very 
government that creates the money is forced 
to pay exorbitant interest on this same 
money. Who gets fat? The money lenders. 


Many people scoff at the great depression 
of the early thirties and say, “It can’t hap- 
pen here again.” ‘Well let me tell you that 
a great many of the factors that preceded 
the crash in 1929 are here with us today. 
Look at interest rates—they closely parallel 
1929. In the late twenties, interest rates 
were increased for the purported purpose of 
controlling stock speculation. Today as 
we view the results of these increased 
interest rates .in retrospect, it becomes 
obvious that the net results were that 
this action did not control or deter stock 
speculation, yet the increased costs of money 
did slow up the vital processes of the econ- 
omy and contributed substantially and 
materially to the crash in 1929. Herbert 
Hoover was talking about “A chicken in 
every pot and a car in every garage.”’ We are 
well on the way to having two cars in every 
garage, but there are comparitively few that 
are not in hock. The popular slogan of 1929 
was, “Never sell America short;” today they 
say, “It can never happen again; the old 
economic laws are antiquated; this is a con- 
trolled economy.” Well, let’s wait and see 
what happens if the present experimenters 
continue to rule the economy. Even Herbert 
Hoover, who had his hair curled—but good— 
in 1929, warns against our complacency con- 
cerning the free spending spree in govern- 
ment and the rising cost of living. 

Let’s examine the janus outlook of the 
Federal Government. On one hand they 
yell, “Curb inflation,” and then they talk out 
of the other side of their mouths and bring 
forth the largest inflationary peacetime 
budget in the history of this country. They 
say, “Do as we say, not as we do.” The fact 
of the matter is that we have so many inept 
incompetent advisers in government that 
they just don’t know what they are doing or 
what they are trying to accomplish. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Humphrey, warns, 
“If the increase in Government costs is not 
stopped, we will have a depression that will 
curl your hair,” yet he acquiesces to the 
whims of the administration. 

The administration blames the exorbitant 
increase in the budget on the Russians and 
tries to justify these ungodly proposed ex- 
penditures as the price of keeping our coun- 
try prepared and containing communism. 
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Well, let’s look at the real facts concerning 
this budget. 

In 1954, the first budget of the Eisenhower 
administration totaled $67,800,000,000. That 
year, the military and foreign aid portion 
was $48,700,000,000. This new proposed 
record-breaking budget of $71,800,000,000 has 
allotted $46,500,000,000 for military and 
foreign aid, or actually $2,200,000,000 less 
than in 1954. These are the facts. 

In this wastrel budget, the civil or wel- 
fare state section is wherein the real in- 
creases occur: 


Increased 
Veteran services and benefits.. $796, 000, 000 
Labor and welfare_______..__- 294, 000, 009 
Agriculture and agricultural 
PO ic clin Gacmadinne 626, 000, 000 
Natural resources__._......__. 445, 000, 000 
Commerce and housing (due to 
taking out road Donds)-_--_ (Decreased) 
General Government opera- 
tions (courts, Congress, and 
District of Columbia ad- 
eS ee ee ee 243, 000, 000 
Interest on Government debt_. 890, 000, 000 


This is a welfare state budget beyond any 
Socialist’s wildest dreams of a decade ago. 
Herbert Hoover cautions, “We Americans 
should realize that we cannot have every 
social and public works improvement of our 
dreams all at once, especially in a world 
where we have to defend ourselves from a 
monstrous international danger.” We can- 
not pay $103 billion to be governed at various 
levels without straining our economic sta- 
bility to a point where it is in danger of 
blowing up in our faces. 


All you have to do is deal with most Gov- 
ernment agencies or take a casual trip 
through one of our Government offices and 
you will quickly find the answer to this 
outrageous, shocking budget. A girl clerk 
that formerly worked for us went into civil 
service. When she complained about not 
having enough work to keep her busy, her 
supervisor told her, “You had better wise 
up and keep your mouth shut—this is the 
Government.” 

I spent 3 years in the Navy during the last 
war, and I could recount multitudes of inci- 
dents of waste of material and manpower 
that would enrage and sicken every honest 
God-fearing American. There was some ex- 
cuse for these sordid conditions during the 
war emergency, but we sappy citizens have 
let this pillage of our pocketbook so unhalted 
for so long a period of time that we just 
keep dishing out and paying up without 
questioning the usurpers. Our bureaucrats 
find new and better ways each year to pre- 
empt our rights and confiscate our money 
with the aid of inept, unqualified leadership 
in Government. The Federal Government 
has gradually taken the form of the very 
thing our forefathers fought against, for we 
seem to have reached the point where we 
have taxation without representation in spite 
of elected officials in Congress. The Federal - 
Government may own our bodies, but it will 
never own our souls. How long are we going 
to stand idly by and let our money be dissi- 
pated without registering our protests against 
this foul and sinful waste? Write to your 
Congressman. Throw the fear of God into 
these supporters of wanton waste. Examine 
their voti records; mark them well, and 
then rid yourselves of them come next elec- 
tion day. 

We citizens and our representatives must 
call a halt to the practice of looking to the 
Federal Government for aid and handouts 
in the provinces that are strictly State or 
local responsibilities. We must remember 
that the Federal Government obtains its rev- 
enue from the citizens of our municipalities 
and our State; so why let the bureaucrats get 
their paws on this money, take their overhead 
cut, and then dole the money in reduced 
value back to us. Maryland’s contribution 
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to the financing of the Eisenhower Federal 
aid to public school plan would amount to 
$6,906,000, yet Maryland would receive only 
$4,496,000 in aid. The $2,410,000 shortage 
disappears in the Federal boondoggling ma- 
neuver and we cannot afford a costly gift of 
this nature where we lose $2,4100,000 through 
the doubtful privilege of having the Eisen- 
hower administration dole out this financing 
for our school program. You never get some- 
thing for nothing from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but you can be sure you’ll come out 
on the short end when you get involved with 
them. The Federal Government has usurped 
States rights to too large an extent; let's 
keep our own house in order and control and 
guard our own destinies without Federal in- 
terference. 

Whatever happened to the Hoover report? 
We spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to find out what was wrong with the opera- 
tion of our Government, and now, years 
later, we have yet to act fully on the findings 
of the Hoover Commission. For the most 
part, each and every citizen is to blame for 
this sad state of affairs. We look upon these 
confiscatory taxes as an inevitable price for 
our American way of life, and we elect inept, 
unqualified representation in many instances 
to run this great Nation. If we American 
citizens are going to bask in the apathy of 
being taxed to death and permit the country 
to be run by boss politicians, then we have 
ourselves to blame. How many people real- 
ize that if the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission were adopted, the poten- 
tial savings to the taxpayers would be ap- 
proximately $5 billion annually? Some token 
recommendations were put into practice un- 
der the previous administration, and a good 
deal of money was thus saved. Of course, 
we can’t economize in Government too much, 
as it might hurt some politicians—and that 
would never do, even though both Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and Herbert Hoover 
agree that the present tax rates are so high 
that they will hamper the growth of our 
economy. 

How can we suppress this inflationary 
surge and stabilize the national economy? 
The first simplest and most sane answer is 
to curb installment credit through enact- 
ment of standby consumer credit restric- 
tions similar to the old regulation W. We 
know that politicians don’t like the idea of 
getting General Motors, General Electric, and 
the rest of the big-business boys mad at 
them, but just for once, let’s act out of good 
commonsense and not out of political ex- 
pediency. Secondly, freeze salaries and 
Wages, except where increased productivity 
results to control costs, or additional skills 
or values are obtained to warrant such in- 
creases. Third, encourage capital expansion 
and see that money is available to small, 
sound businesses in large amounts at reason- 
able rates. Fourth, enact a graduate income- 
tax rate on corporations similar in general 
structure to the individual rates. Finally, 
cut the Federal budget by $5 billion and 
eliminate a large portion of the waste therein. 
We Americans cannot continue to pay out 
annually $103 billion of our individual and 
business income for taxes and other Govern- 
ment levies and at the same time have 
enough reserves and savings left to finance 
that growth of industry needed to employ 
the one and one-half million per#ons enter- 
ing the employment market each year, and 
also finance the homes that are necessary and 
vital to our expanding population. 

What would be the results of these acts? 
The first move of tightening consumer-goods 
credit woulu alleviate the scramble for goods 
and help hold the price line. In addition, 
consumers would be forced to save in order 
to buy at a later date, thus creating an in- 
creased savings fund to ease the tight money 
market. The second action would stem the 
spiral of rising costs and enable the curtail- 
ment of price increases. The third proposal 
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would expand the overall national produc- 
tivity amd help hold the line on prices 
through increased production and the re- 
sultant increased competition. At the same 
time, small businesses would be able to ex- 
pand and compete more equitably in the 
consumers’ market. The final step of cutting 
the Federal budget would decrease the infla- 
tionary pressure, provide for a tax cut and 
again increase the savings funds through 
these tax reductions, plus alleviating the 
labor shortage in commercial businesses 
through the reduction of excessive Govern- 
ment personnel. 

The law of supply and demand has always 
been the fundamental force in the economic 
structure since time immemorial; so if we 
just give it half a chance to operate and set 
a balance so that no segment of the economy 
is placed at a distinct disadvantage, like the 
small-business man and the farmer have been 
in the past, then we'll recover our balance 
and forge ahead on a sound, economic basis, 
without concern for boom-and-bust cycles. 

Let’s get back to Mr. William McChesney 
Martin and his tight-money philosophy. So 
far, the only people his policies have curbed 
and hurt are the small-business man, the 
farmer, each and every taxpayer, and poten- 
tial home buyers—particularly the veterans. 
Now let’s take a look at big business. The 
basic industries raised their prices because 
money cost them more and wages were in- 
creased through union pressure. Did that 
help curb inflation? No. The railroads in- 
creased their rates for basically the same 
reasons. Did that help curb inflation? No. 
The oil industry took advantage of the Mid- 
die East crisis, raised their prices and forced 
unwanted products on the European pur- 
chasers. Did that help curb inflation. No. 
The bankers increased their interest charges 
and raised the rates of interest paid to de- 
positors. Did that help curb inflation? No. 
The Federal Government intends to spend 
more than ever and will pay more ifiterest 
on its debt. Does that help curb inflation? 
No. The unions have made and are making 
all-out drives to increase their memberships 
and increase wages. Does that help curb 
inflation? No. 

Well, Mr. Willian McChesney Martin and 
Mr. Dwight David Eisenhower, just what 
have you accomplished by your hard money 
policies? You’ve hurt the little man, as 
usual; you've madé the fat cats fatter, and 
you’ve made a mess of things in general and 
accomplished nothing beneficial for America. 
You're afraid to offend or put the brakes on 
big business; you won’t freeze wages and get 
the unions sore at you, you just pick on the 
defenseless little man and let John Q. Pub- 
lic take it on the chin. Do you think you 
ean hold the line on prices and let wages 
and interest costs continue their meteoric 
climb? Do you think big business will vol- 
untarily hold the price line and stop 
scrounging for the highest possible return? 
Do you think the unions will ease their de- 
mands and help halt runaway increases? 
If you do, you don’t know the first thing 
about business economics. You can’t blame 
an ex-general for not knowing much about 
business economics, but you would think 
that a banker would. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that most bankers couldn’t run a 
successful monopoly—let alone a competi- 
tive business. There are exceptions to these 
cases, but they are not to be found in great 
abundance. From the way we are operating 
the Federal Government, these bankers are 
just the boys to fix things in this country— 
but good. 

We have representatives of banking in- 
terests, big business, Wall Street, the armed 

, and the unions in our Federal Gov- 

nt but what about the sp-=ll-business 

man and the average citizen taxpayer? Who 
is looking out for his interest, and who 
frankly gives a hoot about him? Oh, I know 
we talk a lot about him in the press and we 
set up special commi'tee hearings, but, of 
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course, that is part of the smoke scree, 
political maneuvering and we never ac: , b 
any of the committee findings or reaj)y ;,, 
to get the little man over to Congress to hex, 
his side of the story. Don’t forget—he |. 
the unorganized majority; we only pay a:. 
tention to and legislate for the organizeq 


of 


‘ minorities. We are the champions of the 


organized underdogs whose advocates driv, 
around in Cadillacs, smoke $1 cigars ang 
live in luxurious suites at Washincton: 
finest hostelries. You know we can't get 
these union bosses mad at us—they're organ. 
ized. You know we can’t stop big business 
from raising prices and gobbling up al! o; 
the available money for expansion—the 
NAM is organized. So, Mr. Small-Business 
Man and Mr. John Q. Taxpaying Citizen, as 
an unorganized group, you’re just the for- 
gotten men, mere statistics in the Census 
Department that make up the majority of 
the citizens of this great (?) United States of 
America. 

We must awaken from our lethargy and |e: 
our will be known. Let’s return to the rea) 
American way of life and reassert our in- 
dependence that is our American heritage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank S. NIcoLi, Jr. 





Award to Brett M. Nordgren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 12 about Mr. Brett M. Nord- 
gren, from South Bend, Ind., who won 
the Westinghouse science scholarship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Crew-CuT Yourn From INDIANA WINS $2800 
ScIENCE AWARD 

A highly probable physicist from South 
Bend, Ind., 17-year-old Brett Marcus Nord- 
gren, won the $2,800 Westinghouse science 
scholarship at the Hotel Statler last night 

When his name was announced, his mouth 
dropped open. After that, he settled on a 
dazed grin as he was swept up in a sea of 
congratulations. 

“I thought a girl would win,” he said 
“This is completely unexpected.” 

A slim, smiling, orew-cut youth, Brett took 
a few moments off from the photographers 
outside the banquet room to say he isnt 
certain’ what he will study, but that he'll 
probably be a research physicist. “I'd enjoy 
that more than anything else,” he said 

His winning project was a homemade Wil- 
son cloud chamber, an apparatus that auto- 
matically takes pictures of paths of radio- 
active nuclear particles. 

TO ATTEND PURDUE 

The son of an automotive engineer, Brett 
plans to attend Purdue. His hobbies are tre- 
mendous, organic synthesis, physical chem- 
istry, electronics, and photography. Last 
summer he added to his store of know!«dg¢ 
by working in a television repair shop. 

He was announced as winner at a banquet 
attended by more than 700 persons, repre- 
senting the Government, business, science, 
medicine, education, and military worlds. 

On hand with Brett was his Congressman, 
Representative F. Jay Nimrz, Republican. 0! 
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giana. “We went to the same high school,” 

Ind said. “Central High.” A close ob- 

the award presentation was Robert 

_ of Silver Spring, winner of the top 
award last year. 

TAKES SECOND PLACE 

In second place among the 40 finalists 

from all over the United States was Jona- 

than David Glogower, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 

won @ $2,000 scholarship. Jonathan, 16, is 

interested in chemical experimentation and 

tics. 


Eight other finalists were awarded $400 
scholarships, while the remaining 30 received 
$100 toward their school expenses. All are 
nigh school seniors. The awards totaled 
— girls were among the $400 winners, 
susan Iknayan, 17, of Charleston, Ill., and 
gonia R. Anderson, 17, of Omaha, Nebr. 
Also winning $500 scholarships were John L. 
curry, 17, of Evanston, Ill.; Edward J. Pol- 
lock, 16, of Skokie, Ill.; Stephen L. Adler, 17, 
of Bayside, N. ¥.; David W. Deamer, 17, of 
Westerville, Ohio; John D. Reichert, 18, of 
Austin, Tex., and Robert W. Adler, 17, of 
Marshfield, Wis. 

Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, who pioneered 
the atomic-powered submarine, urged the 
young scientists to work to overcome a scar- 
city of raw materials and resources in the 
United States and the world. 

“From a scarcely populated fabulously re- 
sources-rich country 180 years ago we have 
changed to densely populated, resources- 

country today,” he said. 

Pointing out the United States is for the 
“frst time in its history dependent on for- 
eign countries for materials basic to our 
technical organization,” the admiral said, 
“we shall not remain truly free and power- 
ful unless we compensate * * * for lack of 
materials resources within our own borders.” 
The only way to do this, he said, “is by 
using far more effectively than heretofore 
our natural resources in brain power. We 
must substitute intellectual resources for 
diminishing materials resources.” 


The Mania for Mixed Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we read 
in the press daily items regarding inte- 
gration or segregation as applied to the 
public schodls of this country. Some of 
our people have become so wrought up 
as well as mixed up in their thinking on 
the subject that they are determined to 
force the schoolchildren of this country 
to integrate regardless of the feelings of 
the children as well as their parents and 
regardless of the effect of integration 
upon the education of our youth. The 
recent misguided efforts of the school 
officials of New York City is an example 
of what is happening as a result of pub- 
lic hysteria on the integration question. 

A splendid editorial on this subject 
appeared in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch on Tuesday, March 5. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the editorial, which is as follows: 

THe MANIA FOR MIXED SCHOOLS 

Is it democratic to force children to at- 

tend public schools they don’t want to at- 


tend, and which are less accessible to them 
than the neighborhood schools they have 
always been attending? 

The public-school authorities of New York 
City are shuffling students around on the 
theory that mingling Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
and whites encourages democratic living. 
Apparently the democratic right of choosing 
a school that one can get to readily and 
which one may prefer for other reasons is not 
considered important under this fantastic 
concept. 

Even Life magazine, certainly no segrega- 
tionist organ, blasts. this nonsensical edu- 
cational setup in its March 4 issue. Under the 
heading “Let the Students Choose,” it says 
editorially that “overzealous friends of inte- 
grated schools are creating a new problem.” 
It goes on: 

“Superintendent William Jansen says he 
will not make children ‘travel unreasonable 
distances,’ and acknowledges that housing 
segregation will continue to set limits on 
how much classroom integration he can at- 
tain. In our opinion the less he tries to 
achieve it by restraints upon the free choices 
of individuals, the more painlessly will inte- 
gration come to be taken for granted.” 

Superintendent Jansen and others deny 
flatly that pupils are being hauled across 
town in New York, although the Wall Street 
Journal declared, in late January: 

“All concede that hundreds of New York 
students are already criss-crossing the city 
by bus and subway to schools far from 
home.” E 

The same article said that some 200 Negro 
children were being transported 20 city 
blocks or more to Public School 93 in the 
Bronx, and that these children attended 
neighborhood schools until last September. 

We accept the statement of Superintendent 
Jansen that pupils are not now being hauled 
across New York. Whether this was being 
done until recently and then was stopped, 
because of the mounting clamor, we are 
unable to say. 

The admissions of the New York school 
authorities are sufficiently damaging, as far 
as we are concerned. They acknowledge that 
pupils are being forced to leave their neigh- 
borhood ‘schools and taken to schools farther 
away. As summarized by the Assoicated 
Press, the plan involves the following: 

“Rezoning school districts to embrace 
racially diversified sectors; transporting Ne- 
gro students in some cases to white districts 
and vice versa; equalizing the quality of 
faculties in rich and poor areas; and locating 
new schools so as to serve mixed popula- 
tions.” 


When this plan was presented last week 
at a meeting of the New York City Board 
of Education there were loud protests from 
Parent-Teacher representatives that it is 
“discriminatory against both white and col- 
ored children,” and “just like they do things 
in Russia.” 

Under this plan to further democratic liv- 
ing, it is stated by officials that if teachers 
object to being taken from the neighbor- 
hoods in which they have taught all their 
lives and assigned to slum areas—in order 
to achieve a so-called balance of educational 
opportunity—they will be ordered to comply. 
If they refuse, they will be subject to charges 
of insubordination. 


So much for the brand of democracy with 
which the people of New York are being 
favored, at the behest of the NAACP. If this 
goes through in New York, will the same 
thing be tried in Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and so on? [If so, the 
South will be in danger of determined at- 
tempts to ram a similar system down its 
throat. 

The integrationist fanatics seem to have 
lost all balance and perspective in their 
mania for mixed schools. 


A1985 
The Middle East Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Mrs. Robert B. Mouat, chairman of the 
3lst Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, Inc. This conference 
opened in Washington on January 31, 
1957. 

I call the attention of the Members of 
this body to the quotation from George 
Washington, before he became President. 

I hope the United States of America will 
be able to keep disengaged from the labyrinth 
of European politics and wars—it should be 
the policy of the United States to administer 
to their wants without being engaged in 
their quarrels. * * * Not isolation, but free- 
dom to do as our own people think wise and 
just; not isolation but simply the unem- 
barrassed and unentangled freedom of a great 
Nation to determine for itself and in its own 
way where duty lies and where wisdom calls. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 


The 3lst Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, Inc., in annual convention 
January 31-—February 2, 1957, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Senate of the United States to reject 
Senate Resolution 19 which would deprive 
the Congress of its constitutional right to 
declare war and would place the control of 
the Armed Forces of the United States exclu- 
sively with the Executive and the United 
Nations.” 

The conference has frequently resolved to 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to refuse to vote for any further grants of 
financial aid to foreign nations. 

Instead of granting discretionary power to 
the Executive to spend $200 million in the 
Middle East, there should be an accounting 
on a financial basis of money spent and 
benefit to the United States received. That 
score is bad enough, but the overriding ques- 
tion is, Shall we adopt socialism and risk 
dictatorship at home in a fantastic effort to 
contain communism abroad by force and 
repression through the United Nations? 
Wars are made of such stuff—not peace. 

Congress is chided with being hesitant to 
grant discretionary war powers to the Exec- 
utive. One of the prime sovereign powers of 
the people is the control of their armed 
forces. By this joint resolution the Execu- 
tive demands that Congress abdicate its con- 
stitutional responsibility without the people 
having any say about it whatsoever. But it 
is the people who must pay the bills and 
fight the battles when the Executive calls 
for war and that is what is expected of them 
in the beginning. 

We hear it frequently said that the Con- 
gress must do this and do that. There is 
no “must” about it. What authority has the 
Congress to sell out the sovereignty of the 
people unheard? The issue was not pre- 
sented to them in the last election or since. 

No matter how estimable the character of 
the man in the White House, what will be- 
conre of the power of the people to protect 
themselves against big government and 
tyranny if Congress continues to abdicate its 
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responsibility as it has in the matter of tar- 
iff rates and treatymaking? 

Thomas Jefferson warned, “In questions 
of power, let no more be said of confidence 
in man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution.” 

The resolution before the Senate would 
guarantee the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal indepedence of a nation or group of na- 
tions in the Middle East—a territory we 
can’t even get defined. The chief cause of 
the defeat of the old League of Nations was 
its article 10 that guaranteed the territorial 
integrity of every member nation. This 
proposition was overwhelming defeated by 
the American people when the issue was put 
squarely to them. 

Further, the resolution today places the 
Armed Forces of the United States at the 
disposal of the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent has said that our Armed Forces would 
be subject to the overriding authority of 
the United Nations Security Council in ac- 
cordance with the charter. 

Who comprises the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council that the President says will con- 
trol our Armed Forces? In addition to the 
5 permanent members, Great Britain, France, 
Nationalist China, Communist Russia, and 
the United States, there are 6 rotating mem- 
bers among which there is usually 1 Iron- 
Curtain country. The United States has but 
one vote in the Security Council that would 
have overriding authority over American 
Armed Forces. 

Then too, the United Nations Military 
Staff Committee is in charge of all military 
operations for the United Nations. One of 
its permanent members is the Soviet Chief 
of Staff. In rotation he becomes chairman. 
This committee has the strategic direction of 
any armed forces of the Security Council. 

If communism is the enemy in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, what terrifying non- 
sense is it to turn the direction of our 
Armed Forces over to the United Nations 
Security Council? 

In an effort to counter the veto in the 
Security Council, the General Assembly has 
voted itself power the Charter never gave it, 
to organize and equip armed forces. Nations 
are expected to abide by assembly recom- 
mendations they never subscribed to. 

Shall we place our Armed Forces under the 
political considerations of world power poli- 
ticians in the United Nations? Lord Cher- 
well, the Right Honorable Frederic Alexander 
Lindemann, World War II assistant to Win- 
ston Churchill, wrote in his brilliant analysis 
of the voting arrangement in the United Na- 
tions (Washington Star, January 27, 1957) : 

“A police force, to be of any use, would have 
to be stronger than any nation or combina- 
tion of nations. * * * Once the facts are 
faced, I do not think anybody will seriously 
maintain that a police force capable of im- 
posing U. N.’s will on the great powers, should 
they object, can: be contemplated seriously 
* * * nor should I like to see it. For who 
would care to put an overwhelming military 
force at the disposal of an assembly consti- 
tuted and voting as I have described?” 

How many, American boys would volun- 
tarily leave their homes and jobs to fight for 
the territorial integrity of the Middle East? 
Opponents of the League of Nations said that 
conscription in peacetime was a part of the 
plan to force young Americans to police the 
world. They could not envision then that 
these conscripts would also be subject to the 
laws and courts of the countries of occupa- 
tion under the so-called status of forces 
treaty. 

In a letter to Sir Edward Newenhani, 
Washington wrote prior to the Presidency: 

“I hope the United States of America will 
be able to keep disengaged from the laby- 
rinth of European politics and wars; it 
should be the policy of the United States to 
administer to their wants without being en- 
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gaged in their quarrels. * * * not isolation, 
but freedom todo as our own people think 
wise and just; ngp isolation, but simply the 
unembarrassed and unentangled freedom of 
a great nation to determine for itself and in 
its own way where duty lies and where wis- 
dom calls.” 

Today for our adventure into the labyrinth 
of European politics and wars, we have the 
largest national debt in history, some $280 
billion, and have suffered 1,001,004 Ameri- 
can casualties in 3 wars. 

This Nation and its leaders should try to 
recapture the policies under which we have 
prospered, pick up the thread where it was 
dropped and go forward. History proves that 
only unfettered nations of freemen can hope 
to lead the world to a moral peace. 

The Senate should reject Senate Joint 
Resolution 19. 

Mrs. Rosperkt B. Movar, 
National President, National Service 
Star Legion, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
Also Chairman, 31st \Women’s Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., Representing 18 National Or- 
ganizations. 





United States Good Will Ambassador 
Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “United States Good Will Am- 
bassador Nixon,” from the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel of March 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Untrep States Goop WILL AMBASSADOR NIXON 

Vice President Nrxon’s inherent ability to 
foster good will wherever he appears is once 
again being impressively emphasized in his 
present overseas tour. Wherever he has ap- 


‘peared thus far he has been receiving re- 


markable ovations and his uncanny ability 
for cultivating mass friendship is everywhere 
eliciting enthusiastic spontaneous response 
from the large numbers of persons greeting 
him. 

The Vice President’s concept of his proper 
role in this timely visitation as an ambassa~ 
dor of good will from the United States, is 
refreshingly different than has been that of 
so many American “diplomats” who have so 
often flittered hither and yon all over the 
world. Whereas the latter have invariably 
unctuously promised all manner of rich 
gifts to be ‘forthcoming from the United 
States, Nrxon has made it plain to all and 
sundry that he is making “no commitments” 
on his journey. : . 

No proud, top-hatted, stiffly bowing austere 
plenipotentiary is Dick Nixon on his good 
will tours. He has an easygoing informality 
and contagious smile as he hand-shakes 
literally by the thousands. As current Time 
magazine graphically describes: 

“Time and again, as the official motorcade 
edged its way through Casablanca’s thronged 
streets, the smiling guest of honor left his 
(not too new) blue Chevrolet convertible 
to mingle with the chering crowds, shake 
hands, pass cut ball-point pens (left over 
from the United States presidential cam- 
paign, marked “Vice President Nixon.” Right 
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beside him was his wife, Pat, with hary 
candies and bon bons for the children » 

And how was this earnest, homespun gree. 
ing received. Time well answers that ques. 
tion when it reports: .“Gasped Moroccap 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej, whos. 
country was celebrating the first anniversa), 
of its freedom from France: “This is unprece. 
dented.’” 

The Vice President arrived at Rabat, the 
Moroccan capital, a day before Proceding 
to Casablanca and immediately plunged into 
his person-to-person, handshake-and-smjj. 
routine, with which, on five previous over. 
seas missions he had won many new friends 
for the United States, from Manila io 
Guatemala. 

How Nrxow’s brand of foreign relations pays 
off immediately as well as on a long-range 
scale has already been evidenced. In this 
connection it was only last year that Morocco 
had rid itself of the last vestiges of the 
French and Spanish protectorates. The new 
government had assumed all French-incurreq 
international obligations except for the air. 
bases thé United States has in Morocco on q 
lease basis. 

Taking time out from the rounds of public 
receptions, Nixon conferred with Mohammed 
V, the Sultan, of Morocco, about the rejg. 
tionships between his country and the Uniteq 
States. Nrxon came out of that conference 
with Mohammed’s assurance that as far as 
the strategic airbases are concerned, there 
is no danger that they would be lost. 

Nrxon made a timely arrival at Accra, 
capital of the Gold Coast, to represent the 
United States at the ceremonies marking the 
transformation of that British colony into 
the Commonwealth State of Ghana. When 
his plane landed thousands of Ghanians were 
massed behind a fence at the edge of the 
flag-draped field to greet him. Leaning over 
the white fence to shake hands with hun- 
dreds of them, the Vice President quipped 
“in America we call this the boardinghouse 
reach,” to the delight of the many who, sur- 
prisingly, had no trouble in understanding 
English. 

Wherever he goes, Nrxon’s straightfor- 
ward, unaffected friendly manner, his spon- 
taneous human characteristics such as ex- 
pressed in stopping his entourage to shake 
hands with a particularly enthusiastic crowd 
at the curb, coupled with the graciousness of 
Pat Nixon, is winning friends on his eight- 
nation 18,000-mile good will trip. 

We in Fort Wayne had the opportunity to 
witness the profound appeal which Non 
registers with people, when the Vice Presi- 
dent and his charming lady paid Fort Wayne 
a visit last fall. 

We can appreciate why the Vice President's 
uncanny ability to meet and greet throngs 
of ordinary people, should go over big wher- 
ever he goes. 

Dick Nixon definitely is the Nation's No.1 
roving ambassador of good will. 





Labor in Community Service in 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
a time when organized labor is suffering 
from criticism in many parts of the 
country, it is heartening to learn of gen- 
eral civic approval in my home commv- 
nity for labor’s unselfish efforts toward 
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the building of a science and industry 
museum, which will be part of Portland’s 
outstanding new zoological gardens. 

J ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Portland Junior League 
News of March 1957, entitled “Labor in 
community Service,” may appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Author of the 
article is Mrs. Patricia M. Rein, herself 
the mother of two small children who 
someday will share in the wonders of the 
museum made possible by the coopera- 
tion of labor and management—without 
undue profit or reward—in our city. 

I also ask that there appear in the 
Recorpd an article describing this event, 
from the Oregon Labor Press of January 
95, 1957, entitled “One Thousand Dollar 
Check Opens Drive for Science and 
Industry Museum.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Portland Junior League News of 
March 1957] 


LABOR IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(By Patricia M. Rein) 


“Project science,” the joint labor-man- 
agement effort to “‘barn-raise” Oregon’s new 
museum of science and industry building is 
arousing renewed interest in labor’s volun- 
teer participation in the community. Har- 
old Halvorsen, business representative of 
Sheet Metal Local No. 16, is serving as labor’s 
coordinator in this campaign, in which 
unions led by the Portland Building Trades 
Council are donating labor toward construc- 
tion of the $490,000 museum. 

But this is only the most dramatic in- 
stance of labor’s awareness of community 
needs. Here are some other examples: 

Oregon Labor Council volunteers served 
coffee to 3,500 people in downtown Portland 
Christmas and New Year’s Eves for traffic 
safety. . 

The labor council has encouraged labor’s 
participation in “Great Decisions—1957” now 
underway. 

John Gillard, business manager of Steam- 
fitters Local No. 235, was recently elected 
president of the zoo commission, haying been 
its labor representative since 1951. 

Eleven unions contributed to Hungarian 
relief and many members have helped orient 
these refugees in their new job situations 
here. 

The Oregon Labor Council annually awards 
three $500 scholarships to high school seniors 
in competitive examinations testing stu- 
dents’ knowledge of labor unions; their his- 
tory, structure and function in the American 
economy. Sixty-six students have benefitted 
from this program in the past 10 years. 

Women’s auxiliaries to labor unions pro- 
vide volunteers to the medical charity drives 
and give money to various causes, such as 
Portland’s center for handicapped children. 

Unions led by Laundry Drivers No. 281 and 
Fireman’s Local No. 43 give time, money and 
materials to help Toy and Joymakers provide 
toys for 6,000 children annually. 

John H. » member, Retail Clerks 
1257, is labor felations coordinator for the 
United Pund, a newly created position. His 
job is to promote better understanding 
among union members of services available 
through United Pund. Labor actively sup- 
ports the annual campaign, were among the 
first to want a united drive. 

James Goodsell, editor of the Oregon Labor 
Press, from which this material was taken, 
emphasizes the important role our unions 
have played in entertaining the European 
trade unionists and management personnel 
visiting Portland in the past few years, all 
Sponsored by the Department of Labor and 
the State ent. 

“By entertaining,” writes Jim, “I mean 
taking over their entire schedule of plant 
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tours, technological discussions, studies of 
local government, visits to union meetings 
and hospitality. Some of the visitors have 
lived in the homes of local union members 
to see how the American workingman lives.” 

But Seattle’s Teamsters have hit the high 
point in public service when they provided 
a set of cold weather lingerie for their zoo’s 
elephant. It seems she was cooped up inside 
and no one could see her in the cold weather. 
Rosy could do with some of the same in our 
freezing clime. Any volunteers? 

Sometimes it is possible in our absorption 
with league projects to be unaware of what 
other active groups are doing in this com- 
munity. Labor is showing a persistent 
awareness of Portland’s unfilled needs and 
is showing creative approaches in meeting 
them. 





[From the Oregon Labor Press of January 25, 
1957] 


ONE THOUSAND-DOLLAR CHECK OPENS DRIVE 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY MUSEUM 


A check for $1,000 from Electrical Workers 
48 kicked off labor’s strong support for the 
“project science” campaign to build a new 
educational museum of science an. industry 
at the entrance to Portland’s new zoo in 
Hoyt Park. 

The Electrical Workers’ substantial gift 
was quickly followed by a check for $600 
from Sheet Metal Workers 16; and other 
unions, especially in the building traces, 
were preparing to make their contributions 
in cash rather than in donated labor. 

This week marked the start of a 6-week 
drive to obtain materials and supplies for 
the new $489,000 science and industry center. 
The drive is being undertaken jointly by 
labor and management as a contribution to 
the technicai and scientific education of 
Oregon youth. 

Construction of the center is scheduled to 
begin about February 15; it is scheduled to 
be completed in about 10 months. 

Harold Halvorsen, of Sheet Metal Workers 
16, is chairman of labor’s committee for the 
drive. “The campaign is getting off to an 
excellent‘start,” he reported. “Contribu- 
tions already are beginning to come in, and 
about 50 unions in this area have been sent 
complete brochures, describing the whole 
plan in detail.” 

All unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council, which officially endorsed 
“project science” last fall, have been asked 
to help. ; 

The museum will consist of three main 
wings, including a planetarium, observatory, 
camera obscura, a Foucault pendulum, and 
a huge relief map of the Columbia Basin, 
showing its industry, waterpower, resources, 
and geographical features. 

Besides the exhibits, the museum will con- 
tinue to emphasize education for scientific 
and industrial careers, and will provide career 
counseling for junior and senior high-school 
students. Summer science fairs and scien- 
tific field trips for teen-agers will be greatly 
expanded with the new facilities. 


” 





Vindication for Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Vindication for Benson,” from the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of March 
9, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VINDICATION FOR BENSGN 


If there is any dedicated public servant 
who has been more viciously and more un- 
justly belabored by his political enemies in 
recent years than Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson it has escaped our notice. He has 
been called everything from being dishon- 
est and unrealistic to unsympathetic and 
plain inefficient. 

However, through it all, he commendably 
did not let this barrage of abuse stampede 
him into policies he knew would eventually 
destroy the entire farm economy. He in- 
sisted and promised that, given time, the 
administration would bring real relief and 
sound prosperity to agriculture. 

That a substantial measure of such sound 
prosperity has now been achieved is re- 
flected in the statistical report on American 
agriculture for last year which shows that 
in 1956 farmers realized a net income of 
5 percent more than in 1955. And more 
than that, the comparable figures of last 
year and so far in 1957 show an increase 
of upward of 7 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1956. 

This must have been as gratifying as 
it is a well-earned satisfaction to be able 
to announce that for the first time in many 
years a Secretary of Agriculture has been 
able to» report such favorable peacetime 
developments. 

It is providential in the interest of Amer- 
ican agriculture and the national economy 
in general that Secretary Benson had the 
courage and fortitude to stick to sound prin- 
ciples that would ultimately bring real pros- 
perity to agriculture rather than to go along 
the policy of unlimited Government lar- 
gesse that for so long continued to make 
the ultimate plight of American agriculture 
worse and worse rather than bringing about 
any real recovery. 

The Nation owes Benson a debt of grati- 
tude. 





Urban Renewal—Statement by Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore, 
Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time, a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is holding hearings on housing and 
urban renewal. This morning Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, of Baltimore, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, appeared before the committee. 
I believe his statement will be of in- 
terest to all the Members of this body, 
and therefore, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, insert them in the 
ReEcorp at this time: 

STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, BY THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., 
MAyYor OF BALTIMORE, CHAIRMAN, STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF Mayors, MarRcH 12, 1957 
I am happy to have this opportunity to 

appear before the Housing Subcommittee of 

the Banking and Currency Committee to 
express the deep interest and concern of the 

United States Conference of Mayors in main- 
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taining and expanding effective programs 
for housing and for the clearance and re- 
development of slums and blighted areas. 

The membership of the organization is 
made up of approximately 300 major Ameri- 
can cities. Our members feel at first hand 
the full brunt of the pressure and need for 
decent housing for all the elements in our 
population. Looking ahead to the expanding 
future requirements for housing resulting 
from the constant increase in this country’s 
population, which is primarily occurring in 
the large metropolitan areas of the Nation, 
we feel that there must be sufficient pro- 
duction of new housing throughout the com- 
ing years. We are also becoming more aware 
not only of the importance of clearing our 
“slums but of the necessity for rehabilitating 
our existing housing supply and conserving 
those sections of our cities which are still 
strong and sound. 

As a former Member of this House, I know 
the members of the subcommittee won’t mind 
if I commend for your consideration the fine 
staff report recently issued by your col- 
leagues on the Housing Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. This report sums up and 
analyzes the answers of 150 mayors to a 
questionnaire sent them by Senator Sprark- 
MAN on the housing conditions in their cities. 
Because I feel these views are so timely and 
appropriate, I would like to cite some of the 
report’s findings, which are based chiefly on 
what the mayors said: 

A. Serious housing shortages exist in the 
Nation’s cities. ; 

B. Four groups in the population are 
especially hard hit by these shortages: Low- 
income families, middle-income families, 
families from minority groups, elderly 
persons. 

Cc. Current production of new, and rehabil- 
itation of existing dwelling units are not 
materially reducing these shortages. 

D. Prices of available sales and rental 
units, both new and used, are generally too 
high for these groups to afford. < 

E. The great majority of mayors feel that 
expanded housing programs are needed in 
their communities, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide more effective assist- 
ance in meeting these needs. 

I certainly feel that these mayoral views 
are fully in accord with what I wrote the 
committee about Baltimore’s housing situa- 
tion. As the report pays me-the honor of 
quoting my reply to the questionnaire at 
length (on pp. 18 and 19), I will not take 
this committee’s time to repeat it here today. 

The Conference of Mayors wanted me to 
emphasize to you gentlemen that we are 
seriously disturbed by the restrictive effect 
of current credit stringencies which are re- 
sulting in a decreasing volume of residential 
construction. In plain language, the tight 
money market is knocking the blazes out of 
new home building. We therefore trust that 
your committee will be successful in evolving 
methods for overcoming these current prob- 
lems and assuring a constant flow of the 
home building required to meet the growing 
needs of our cities. 

We would also urge that your committee 


give consideration and study to the necessity * 


for eventually evolving an effective method 
for assisting and encouraging the develop- 
ment of good housing for lower middle-in- 
come families who in most cities are now not 
being served either by the private residential 
industry or by the national supply of low- 
rent public housing. I would also like to 
register the strong support of our organiza- 
tion for adequate authorizations of addi- 
tional low-rent public housing. These will 
be absolutely essential in order to house 
adequately our low-income families and par- 
ticularly to provide for the decent relocation 
of families displaced by slum clearance and 
now by the large program of federally assisted 
urban highway construction. 
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In Baltimore, our thinking is in the direc- 
tion of the coordinated use of all possible 
housing resources to meet current and pro- 
spective market demands, including existing 
and contemplated Federal and State assist- 
ance. Some suggestions along these lines 
are contained in the recent report of my 
Urban Renewal Study Board, a-copy of which 
I have brought along to give the committee. 

I would like .to tell the subcommittee 
members at this point something about the 
Urban Renewal Study Board, which I ap- 
pointed last February and reported to me in 
September. This board was composed of six 
nationally known experts, who rendered 
Baltimore outstanding service by recom- 
mending @ 20-year, $900 million program for 
urban renewal and a sweeping overhaul of 
our administrative machinery to help carry 
out this program. I liked the report, so did 
practically all segments of Baltimore opinion, 
and we have moved fast to put its recom- 
mendations in effect. On December 31, 1956, 
I signed the ordinance creating a new Bal- 
timore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, 
which represents an amalgamation of several 
existing boards and bodies and portions of 
other departments. 

Gentlemen, we recognize that each city is 
different, and has its own problems, tradi- 
tions, and circumstances. However, I think 
the following ph on page 1 of the 
report could well apply to a great many 
American cities, large and small. 

“If the city of Baltimore is to remain a 
community which continues to attract a 
reasonable cross section of its employed 
population, it must face the problem of mak- 
ing more of its residential areas competitive 
in many respects with those of its surround- 
ing suburban districts. Recognition of this 
need considerably expands the areas requir- 
ing urban renewal treatment. Renewal 
must therefore deal with areas now sub- 
standard, areas substandard in the 
future, areas which are merely obsolete or 

to decline, and even fairly good 
areas which may decline in the future unless 
improved. Renewal, in short, includes slum 
clearance, the rehabilitation of declining 
areas, and the prevention of decay in areas 
now sound. It also includes community ac- 
tion to provide adequate modern industrial 
and commercial land where new uses are 
required by the community in older areas.” 

We always prided ourselves in Baltimore 
that we were doing a great deal to halt urban 
deterioration. This report has fired our 

tion, and made us realize how much 
bolder we must be to gradually rebuild our 
cities and strengthen our tax base. We un- 
derstand that we must concentrate much 
attention on slum prevention in order to re- 
duce future problems. We now recognize 
that new, improved parks, playgrounds, 
schools, and other community facilities will 
have to be provided for most neighborhoods. 
Obsolete commercial and industrial areas 
must also be renewed. Baltimore is ready to 
sink a lot of cash and other resources into 
this challenging program and private invest- 
ment will undoubtedly far exceed the esti- 
mated public cost of $900 million. But to 
make all of this possible the Federal Gov- 
ernment must do its share. 

I would like to devote the balance of my 
testimony to emphasize the vital importance 
of prompt congressional action to assure the 
continuity and the expansion of Federal fi- 
nancial aid for the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program. This program is es- 
sential to the survival of American cities. It 
provides a mechanism whereby, at relatively 
modest cost to the Federal Treasury as com- 
pared with the cost of other Federal aid pro- 
grams, the hard core of urban blight can be 
successfully attacked and the deteriorated 
sections of our cities transformed and re- 
vitalized to provide new housing, parks, and 
playgrounds, new schools, modern commer- 
cial facilities, or sites for well-planned mod- 
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ern industry. This program, in short, offe;, 
an essential tool to help American cities and 
metropolitan areas—where an increasing ma. 
jority of American citizens live and ear, 
their livelihoods—to keep in pace with the 
dynamics of the American economy. 

It is for these reasons that the Uniteq 
States Conference of Mayors has been q 
strong advocate and supporter of the Federa| 
urban redevelopment program since it first 
began to receive consideration and study py 
the committees of Congress over a decade 
ago. As mayors, many of our members as. 
sisted in undertaking the first pioneering re. 
development projects which followed the 
enactment of title I of the Housing Act of 
1949. I am pleased that the second redeye|. 
opment project in the country to be officially 
completed is located in Baltimore. We haye 
seen community interests in an experiment 
with redevelopment broadened and mature 
in the ensuing years. We have arrived now 
at a point where the full potentialities of 
well planned redevelopment for revitalizing 
the blighted cores of our cities are seizeq 
upon by communities throughout the coun. 
try. After a long period of probing and ex- 
perimentation, our cities are now on the 
threshold of actual achievement of the fui! 
benefits of redevelopment. 

It is, therefore, with dismay that we learn 
that the continuity of this vital program is 
now threatened by the exhaustion of the es. 
sential Federal capital-grant authorization. 
We recall that the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Rarns, had the foresight a year 

to propose an increase of $1 billion in 
this capital-grant authorization. It was un- 
fortunate that this recommendation did not 
prevail in the legislation which was finally 
enacted in: 1956, as the current situation 
demonstrates. However, I would like to urge 
upon your committee with all the forceful- 
ness at my command the urgent necessity of 
congressional action to make adequate capi- 
tal-grant authorization available as promptly 
as possible in order to avoid a stoppage in 
this vitally important program. 

The recommendations in the President's 
budget for an additional authorization of 
$250 million in Federal capital-grant contract 
authority to become available on July 1, 1957, 
and a further authorization of $250 million to 
become available on July 1, 1958, are, in our 
judgment, the bare minimums needed to 
maintain the impressive momentum now de- 
veloped in local renewal In fact, 
I would Jour committee to consider 
whether the best interests of this long-term 
program would not be better served by 4 
more substantial increase in the capital- 
grant contract authority in order to avoid a 
future situation similar to what is now 
threatened. 

The planning and undertaking of redevel- 
opment projects is by nature a complex and 
time-consuming process. This situation be- 
comes intensified when you contemplate 
large sections of your city designated as re- 
newal areas. Baltimore’s new ordinance No. 
692 refers to the “central functions of urban 
renewal, such as but not limited to, neigh- 
borhood and project planning, land acqulsi- 
tion and clearance, area code enforcement, 
relocation of displaced families, develop- 
ment, redevelopment, rehabilitation, conser- 
vation, management of property acquired in 
renewal areas, investment and improvement 
counseling, community-organization serv- 
ices, research and public information.” 
These functions we have placed in one agen- 
cy. But my study board reported that 4 
city’s urban-renewal program is even broader 
than this big list when looked at from the 
mayor’s viewpoint, and should also give 4 
place to comprehensive citywide planning, 
capital budgeting, construction and mainte- 
nance of public works, operation of public 
service facilities, and private enterprise 
participation. 

The decisions involved in urban renew@l 
go to the heart of the complicated social, 
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economic, and property interrelationships of 
the American city and will vitally affect the 
future trend of its development. Even 
though both the cites and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have gained experience in rede- 
yelopment and renewal and, I hope, will con- 
tinue to find ways and means of reducing 
redtape and needless delays, there is no 
magic wand that will ever make the renewal 
of our cities an easy and quick process. 
This fact of life makes it all the more evident 
that any hiatus in the progress and conti- 
nuity of the renewal program resulting from 
a failure of Federal financing would repre- 
sent a major setback to the future welfare 
of American cities. 

we would also like to recommend that 
our committee, in its consideration of 
legislation affecting the urban redevelop- 
ment program, study the impact of the pres- 
ent statutory requirement that one-third of 
the net cost of renewal projects be absorbed 
py the participating communities either in 
the form of cash grants or through the con- 
tribution of supporting public facilities and 
site improvements. 

In our opinion, experience has shown that 


' this requirement has restricted unduly the 


scope of redevelopment activities in relation 
to the needs and objectives of cities. The 
record shows that almost 50 percent of the 
local contributions to the redevelopment 
and renewal projects undertaken thus far 
have had to be in the form of cash donations, 
over and above the facilities and work in 
kind which can be contributed through the 
normal capital municipal budgets. In view 
of the financial problems and financial de- 
mands upon all American municipalities and 
their restricted sources of revenue, the re- 
quirement for a one-third local contribution 
has, in our judgment, undoubtedly exerted 
a restrictive influence on the redevelopment 
program. We would recommend therefore 
that your committee consider the advisabil- 
ity of reducing the required local contribu- 
tion to 20 percent. In light of the fact that 
the federally aided urban highway program, 
involving much larger expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds than does the urban renewal pro- 
gram, requires only a 10-percent local con- 
tribution on a major phase of the overall 
program, the Interstate System, we bclieve 
that a 20-percent local financial participa- 
tion in renewal undertakings would be most 
reasonable. At the same time it would 
greatly broaden the capacity of American 
cities to utilize this essential program for 
the sound future development of our urban 
centers. 

If the committee will pardon one more ref- 
erence to Baltimore, I would like to conclude 
with the first paragraph of the foreword 
Sana report of the Urban Renewal Study 

rd. 

“Urban renewal is the new American fron- 
tier. During the last century that frontier 
was the development of the agricultural 
areas of the West and the mineral and other 
resources which have made this the most 
prosperous Nation in man’s history. In this 
century our population has become predomi- 
nantly urban. Two-thirds of our people live 
in or near cities. Most of our recent growth 
has taken place in urban areas. Virtually 
all of our future population growth will oc- 
cur in and around our cities. But these 
cities are largely the product of the 19th cen- 
tury. Their dwellings, factories, and offices, 
théir streets and community facilities are ill- 
adapted to the needs of midtwentieth cen- 
tury civilization. Overcrowded, blighted, or 
threatened by blight, these cities must be 
rebuilt to meet the needs of our contem- 
porary society and to serve the demands of a 
population blessed with an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living. The conflict between the de- 
velopment of adequate transportation facil- 
ities and the creation of a satisfactory living 
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environment must be resolved. This is the 
challenge of urban renewal.” 

I hope the committee will do its best to 
keep the Federal Government pulling its oar 
not only so that the boat doesn’t rock but 
that it will forge full speed ahead. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to present the views of the United States 
Conference of Mayors to your committee. 





Democrats Defeat Corn Relief Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of 
March 8, 1957, the headline of which is 
entitled ‘“‘Democrats Defeat Corn Relief 
Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

DEMOCRATS DEPEAT CORN RELIEF PLAN 


WASHINGTON.—House Democrats beat down 
a Republican move Thursday to push 
through emergency relief for Midwest cern 
farmers. 

The 187-180 vote came on a motion to 
substitute the G. O. P. bill for a Democratic 
measure which would have provided aid for 
corn and feed-grain producers in all parts 
of the country. 

-The Democratic bill is sponsored by Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman Haro.p Coo.ey, 
of North Carolina. 

CooLey expressed fears that Northern 
Democrats may side with Republicans to 
kill his more costly measure. 

Shortly after the vote on the amendment, 
the House ended debate_on the farm bill 
until Tuesday by agreement between ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

The next vote probably will come on a 
new substitute sponsored by Representative 
Rosert D. HarrRison (Republican, Nebraska), 
following the recommendations of the 
American Farm Burcau. 

The substitute would allow farmers to 
either grow 37.3 million acres of corn at a 
$1.36 per bushel price support, or 51 million 
acres at $1.31 price support. 

Participation in the soil bank would be 
voluntary under the first choice, but if the 
farmer grew under the 51 million acre limit, 
he would have to put 15 percent of his crop 
land in the acreage reserve. 

The Cooley version would allow corn 
farmers to plant 43 million acres this year 
and still allow farmers to participate in the 
soil bank and receive price-support payments 
of $1.36 a bushel. 

It would also extent similar soil-bank aid 
to feed-grain producers in the South and 
Southwest. The Republicans strongly oppose 
this part of the bill. 

Republican leaders predicted that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto.the Cooley 
measure if it were passed. In any event, 
they said, hearings in the Senate on the 
complex Democratic bill would take so long 
that the legislation could not help corn 
farmers who must plant their crops in the 
next few weeks. 

The legislation is described as “emer- 
gency” since current law limits Midwest 
farmers to planting a total of 37.3 million 
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acres if they want price supports and soil- 
bank participation. 

The Department does not expect farmers 
to comply with this growing restriction but 
believes that corn land will be taken out of 
production through the soil bank if the allot- 
ment is increased before planting begins. 





How Parents Can Help Teen-Agers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘reat fraternity, Free and Accepted 
Masons, has been a strong and vital force 
for good government because, while not 
concerning itself with partisan politics, 
it has always concerned itself with basic 
problems of good citizenship. 

Every age has always looked upon 
youth as presenting a problem. This 
great fraternity attacks the subject by 
trying to remove the problem. 

Grand Master M. W. Nathan Turk, of 
the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York, con- 
ducted as essay contest on the topic How 
Parents Can Help Teenagers. The 
judges: were Dr. Richard A. Girard, of 
New York University; Commissioner 
John B. Sullivan, of the New York Com- 
mission Against Discrimination; and Dr. 
William F. Rosenblum, rabbi of Temple 
Israel. I think it would be of interest 
to our colleagues to set forth the winning 
essays. 

First prize went to Miss Carol Mat- 
teson, of Frankfort, N. Y., whose essay is 
as follows: 

The well-adjusted teen-ager of today is the 
one in whom basic-characteristics have been 
es@tblished, such as, the love of God, and 
home, loyalty, integrity, resourcefulness, and 
courage. This young adult is the result of 
loving, understanding, and tactful parents 
interested in the development of their child. 

Parents should interest their children in 
participating in healthy activities with chil- 
dren of their own age. In this way, the 
teen-ager will gain valuable experience in 
social, behavior. 

CHURCH IS FOUNDATION 

The most important thing parents. should 
do is to attend church as a family. Church 
gives children a firm foundation for meet- 
ing with life’s crises. In church, strong faith 
in God, love of neighbor, and kindness is 
developed. Church gives children some of 
the richest experiences and blessings of their 
lives. 

All in all, parents should be companions 
to their children, treating them with re- 
spect and kindness, and yet guiding them 
to lead upright and virtuous lives. On this 
basis, parents should put their full and com- 
plete trust in their children. Teen-agers are 
the adults of tomorrow, and as the twig is 
bent so shall the tree grow. 


Mr. Speaker, second prize went to Miss 
Barbara Robinson, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
whose essay was as follows: 

There’s an old saying that nobody’s per- 
fect. Yet most adults think that their chil- 
dren are, or should be, perfect. When we 
teen-agers don't live up to the great expec- 
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tations, parents become discouraged and the 
trouble begins. 

Between the ages of 13 and 16, young 
people are going through a period when they 
have many emotional and social problems 
and need the careful guidance of adults. If 
they shun them and tell them to run along 
or get lost, that’s just what they will do. 
Training begins in the home and without 
it we teen-agers are lost. 

Every teen-ager has one or more hobbies. 
If the parents try to interest themselves in 
their children’s hobbies, they would find 
that they could keep them at home. more 
often and would stop their runming the 
streets. This would also give the parent 
more time for disciplinary training of the 
children. Also, if the adults found out the 
particular interests of the children outside 
the héuse, they could provide better organ- 
ized activities and dances, like the Knights 
of Columbus dances in our own commu- 
nity. 

There are a number of things that adults 
can do to help teen-agers, but they must 
begin in the home. Then it can spread to 
the community. A good motto for adults 
to follow would be: “The family that plays 
together stays together.” 


Mr. Speaker, third prize went'to Miss 
Sue Friedlander, of Mineola, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Her essay was as follows: 


Iam a teen-ager and I'm growing up. I've 
finally passed the awful stage of being a no- 
body where you feel you are ever wading 
toward a shore you can’t reach. Now my 
feet are touching dry land and I feel as if 
I'll be able to walk into this new world of 
young adulthood. I’ve reached this point in 
my growing up through the love and trust 
of my parents. 

Of all the services our parents give us, their 
love is the greatest of their gifts. Their love 
wraps around us warmly and gives us secu- 
rity and a feeling of our own worth. These 
are two very important factors in helping 
us grow up to be happy adults. 

The trust our parents place in us by letting 
us make our own decisions has a great and 
lasting impression on the shaping of our 
eharacters as we go toward young adulthood. 
Our parents’ recognization that we are capa- 
ble of making independent decisions is the 
beginning of our feeling that we’ve finally 
reached the shores of young adulthood. 





Award to Wayne Guthrie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article revealing that Mr. 
Wayne Guthrie, one of Indiana’s out- 
standing newspapermen, a former city 
editor and more recently the author of 
a popular column entitled “Ringside In 
Hoosierland,” appearing in the Indian- 
apolis News, has been awarded $100 and 
a George Washington honor medal in 
the 1957 Freedoms Foundation awards 
program. Listed in the article also are 
awards received by other Indiana indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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FREEDOM AWARD—GUTHRIE ADDRESS ON AMERI- 
CANISM WINs CITATION 

A columnist for the News today was 
awarded $100 and a George Washington 
honor medal h: the 1957 Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards program. 

Wayne Guthrie, who writes Ringside in 
Hoosierland, was honored with a second- 
place prize for his address, Accentuate the 
Positive, given through the Nation approxi- 
mately 75 times in the period covered by the 


_ Wards for contributing to a better under- 
of the American way of life during 

1956 were announced today at special George 
Washington’s birthday ceremonies at the 
foundation’s Valley Forge, Pa., national 
headquarters. The awards total $100,000. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, received the foun- 
dation’s highest honor, a special George 
Washington honor medal and $5,000 

HIS ACCENT IS ON YOUTH 

The theme of Guthrie's address is that 
Americans, in their fight against commu- 
nism, should adopt and follow a positive 
program of selling to the boys and girls, 
who will be tomorrow’s citizens, the su- 
periority of our free way of life over com- 
munism. ~ 

Guthrie also was international chairman 
of the 1956 Kiwanis International Commit- 


tee on support of churches in their spiritual” 
: aims, which committee’s work was included 


in the accomplishments that won for Ki- 
wanis an award of meritorious service. 
Valley Forge Freedom Library awards went 


School 71, 3333 North Emerson. A principal 
school award was given School 88, 5801 East 
16th. 

Other Indianapolis winners are: 

Tech: High school annual award of $100 
and a Washington honor medal for the Arse- 
nal Cannon, award for high 
school editorial series of $100 and honor 
medal, and a Valley Forge Freedom Library 
award. 

Manual: High school award of $100 and an 
honor medal for the Ivian. 

Shortridge 


All Give Thanks for- Our Priceless Posses- 
sion. 

Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc.: Second 
award of $100 and honor medal for its citi- 


and $100 for her photograph, Right to Wor- 
ship. 

Done Ette Bushaw, Fort Wayne: Honor 
medal for essay, The American Way of Life. 
Jay Gould, radio station WOWO, Fort 
Wayne: Honor medal for poem, Freedom. 
William S. Sandeson, Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel: Honor medal for cartoon, The Free- 
doms Were Here—Left Us Something. 
South Side High School: Honor medal for 
editorials, and radio station WOWO, honor 
medal for radio series, Preedom Day Broad- 
casting. : 
Purdue University: Second-place award of 
$100 and honor medal for campus program, 
Thirteenth Student Legislative Assembly. 
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Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka: Ho, 
medal for employee publication, Parade, a) id 
honor medal to Joseph Flory, editor. 


award ahd honor medal for editorial series 
Ruth Cates, Yeddo, Fountain Co, inty 
Honor medal for essay, Why I Vote. 





Los Angeles City Board of Education 
Opposes Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education has 
disclosed that it is opposed to Federa] 
aid to education by the adoption of the 
following resolution. It is apparent that 
if an area like Los Angeles, with a 
recordbreaking increase in population. 
can get along without Federal aid to 
education, then most other areas in the 
United States can do likewise, and that 
education should be kept close to the 
people and administered by local goy- 
ernment. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING PepERaL Lecis.ation 
ror Alp TO ScHOOL DisTricts For ScHoo. 
CONSTRUCTION PRESENTED TO THE Commr'- 
TEE OF THE WHOLE FROM THE Bouncer AND 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, PEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Whereas the needs of the public schools 
are certainly no more apparent to others 
than they are to (1) the parents whose 
children leave their homes for schoo! each 
day, (2) all other citizens of the schoo! dis- 
trict who have a civie responsibility for the 
schools, and (3) the local board of educa- 
tion elected by the parents and other citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas the Los Angeles City Board of E:- 
ucation has jurisdiction over 381 elementary 
and 93 junior and senior high schools, 7 com- 
munity or junior colleges, and 26 adult edu- 
cation centers, with a current schoo! popu- 
lation of 556,000, served by 18,000 teachers 
and 12,000 other employees; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education are elected by a 
constituency of over 3 million people to rep- 
resent their interests in affairs directly a!- 
fecting their local public schools; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education consider Federal- 
State-local interrelationships affecting pub- 
lic school finance to be a matter primarily 
within the board’s governmental province 
rather than the superintendent of school’s 
field of educational administration; and 

Whereas at the present time, and for the 
foreseeable future, the Los Angeles City 





excellent instructional 
and auxiliary services for boys and girls and 
men and —— from kindergarten 
to nag college levels and also providing 
professional salaries for teachers and admin- 
istrators and prevailing community wages 
for other employees; and 

Whereas to accomplish this financing pro- 
gram the electorate of the Los Angeles City 
school districts has since June 1946 4p- 
proved 3 major bond issues totaling $338 
has raised general 
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fund maximum school tax rates by 22 

cent in the elementary district and 20 
Percent in the high-school district with a 
further tax rate proposal of 18 percent for 
the elementary district and 50 percent for 
the high-school district pending before the 
yoters in the municipal election to be held 
April 2, 1957; and 

whereas during the same period of time 
the people of California have approved bond 
issues totaling $635 million to finance the 
state-aided building program, approximately 
3165 million of which have been contributed 
py the taxpayers of the Los Angeles City 
school districts: Now, therefore, 

The Los Angeles City Board of Education 
does hereby find and resolve as follows, to 
= That we affirm our belief that public 
education is primarily a local responsibility 
and privilege; secondarily, a state duty and 
prerogative, and only incidentally, by virtue 
of some national emergency, an appropriate 
subject for Federal subvention or interven- 
wc that the best interests of 556,000 
boys and girls, young men and women, and 
adults attending our schools at the present 
time and their successors for years to come 
require that the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education affirm its position that the voter- 
taxpayers have a better means of determina- 
tion and supervision over public educational 
policies and expenditures when they are re- 
tained on a local and State level; 

3. That the expedient of enacting Federal 

t legislation, without due consideration 
oral the implications of such legislation, 
will not solve the problems of half-day 
classes and severe overcrowding of schools; 

4. That since the Los Angeles City school 
districts subscribe to the historical concept 
that provision for public education is a local 
and State government function, since the 
Los Angeles City school districts have dem- 
onstrated their ability over a period of many 
years to supply educational facilities within 
that concept, and since the resources of the 
districts indicate a capability to continue 
on a local and State financing basis; 

5. That as a source of funds for these 
Los Angeles City school districts, the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education does not 
subscribe to the bills for Federal aid for 
school construction pending before the 85th 
Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education at its regular meeting March 4, 
1957, 





Sacred Sanctions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Attorney 
Nahum A. Bernstein, appeared in the 
second issue of February 1957 of Israel 
Speaks. I commend this article to the 
attention of our tolleagues as excellent 
background material on sanctions: 

Sacrep SaNcTIONS 
(By Nahum A. Bernstein) 

John Dulles and Joe Doe are throwing the 
word “sanctions” around these days. In 
fact, Just about everyone is using the word 
except President Eisenhower, who has care- 
fully shumned the nasty word in all his 
public r Nobody seems to know 
Precisely what it means except that, like 
the measles, it is catching and should be 
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avoided. Therefore, tt is timely for us to 
take a closer look at. the meaning and history 
of the word “sanctions.” 

The word “sanctions” has two strangely 
contradictory meanings. Literally, the word 
is derived from the Latin “sanctio—to ren- 
der sacred or inviolable.” Its first diction- 
ary definition is a “solem or ceremonious 
ratification, confirmation, approbation.” 
Thus, etymology and accepted usage would 
indicate that sanctions are acts of sacred 
approval which any nation should receive 
with pride for deeds well done. 


WASHINGTON’S USE OF SANCTIONS 


There was one President of the United 
States who used the word “sanctions” cor- 
rectly, curiously enough, in a letter to the 
Rabbi of the Spanish-Portugese Synagogue 
in Newport, R.I. I refer to George Washing- 
ton’s famous letter in which he described 
the basic tenet of his infant Nation as a 
country which gives to bigotry no sanction. 
It is interesting to note that in the same 
letter Washington described the very condi- 
tions for the peace and security of the 
United States now sought by Israel, and for 
which it is threatened with sanctions. He 
told the rabbi that the United States had 
adopted the philosophy of Abraham by es- 
tablishing a nation in which “Everyone shall 
sit in safety under his own vine and fig 
tree, and there shall be none to make him 
afraid.” Before going trigger happy with 
sanctions, I wonder why our distinguished 
delegates to the United Nations do not heed 
the advice of the Father of our country and 
determine who has prevented whom from 
sitting unafraid under his own vine or fig 
tree. Can we honestly demand George Wash- 
ington’s standard for peace and security for 
our own country and deny it to another? 

When we lawyers got hold of the word 
“sanctions” we gave it a meaning directly 
opposite from its actual meaning to the rest 
of the world. Small wonder that there is all 
this confusion. The legal definition of sanc- 
tions is: “The detriment, loss of rewards, or 
other coercive intervention, annexed to a 
violation of a law as a means of enforcing 
the law.” Thus, a sanction can be any- 
thing from the withholding of a reward to 
direct military intervention. As I know of 
no rewards being offered to Israel these days, 
the withholding kind of sanction shouldn't 
worry us too much. As a matter of fact, in- 
credible as it may seem, the United States 
has already imposed such sanctions against 
Israel before any recommendations for sanc- 
tions were voted upon at the U.N. All visas 


. for travel to Israel have been withheld by the 


State Department. Point 4 benefits and 
grants-in-aid have been withheld. 


DULLES A BIT CONFUSED 


If you are confused by the meaning of 
sanctions, you may take eomfort in the fact 
that Mr. Dulles is, too: However dubious 
may be his merits as a statesman, no one 
can deny his reputation as an able lawyer. 
Here is how Mr. Dulles defined “‘sanctions” at 
a recent press conference: 

“The word ‘sanction’ is sometimes used 
as though it had a precise meaning. Of 
course, there are all kinds of sanctions. 
There is a wide variety of action which can 
be called a sanction * * * so the word ‘sanc- 
tions’ just used in abstract does not have 
any clearly defined content.” 

With this legal opinion from our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, we should not be 
unduly panicked by the adoption of a sanc- 
tion resolution by the General Assembly. 
Such a resolution is meaningless according 
to Mr. Dulles until the United States decides 
to implement it at which time the President 
must determine how he wishes to define the 
term “sanctions.” It may be that after a 
careful study of Mr. Dulles’ legal opinion, 
the President may decide that a scolding 
would be a sufficient implementation of any 
sanctions resolution, 
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Most people fail to realize that the Genera! 
Assembly has no power to impose sanctions. 
It can only recommend sanctions, but it is 
up to each member nation to determine 
whether it desires to imposé sanctions. 
Israel cannot be hurt (except in public 
relations) by any sanction resolution of the 
General Assembly unless the United States 
desires to implement such a resolution. As 
@ practical matter, the United States is the 
only nation whose sanctions could be dis- 
astrous to Israel. Therefore, Israel’s fate 
cannot be determined by the U.N. It rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the United 
States.. In the last analysis, Israel's fate 
depends upon the definition of sanctions by 
the United States. That is why American 
semantics plays so large a role in Israel's 
future. 

The Security Council could impose sanc- 
tions, but it is fairly certain England or 
France would veto such a proposal. This 
would create an interesting legal problem. 

If the Security Council vetoed a sanction 
resolution, would its decision not to impose 
sanctions take precedence over a recommen- 
dation by the General Assembly in favor of 
sanctions? The Security Council is the su- 
preme organ of the U.N. entrusted with the 
responsibility for enforcing peace. It could 
well be that the decision of the Security 
Council on this subject would overrule any 
recommendation of the General Assembly. 
If this be so, President Eisenhower may even 
be able to crawl back from the limb upon 
which he now keeps his isolated vigil. The 
President has maintained that we must act 
only through the U. N. and that the com- 
pelling necessity of upholding the authority 
of the U. N. requires him to advocate pres- 
sure against Israel. If the Security Council 
should negate the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, the President is deprived of his 
only basis for imposing sanctions. 


CONTRARY TO AMERICAN CONCEPTS 


There is another fundamental criterion 
against the imposition of sanctions. We all 
know that one of our most cherished consti- 
tutional provisions prohibits the adoption of 
any law which would “* * * deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws” (sec. 1, 14th amend- 
ment). Although this provision relates to 
United States citizens, the principle is no less 
applicable to laws affecting nations. It 
would be a shocking perversion of funda- 
mental American justice if we were to apply 
one law to Israel and another to Egypt, India, 
and the Soviet Union. Israel, like any citi- 
zen of this country, should be entitled to the 
“equal protection of the laws.” 

The road to sanctions is cluttered with 
thorny constitutional impediments. The 
whole question of separation of powers is 
involved. Does the executive branch of our 
Government have the right to impose sanc- 
tions in the absence of legislative authority 
from Congress? UJA and Israel bond money 
represents the funds of private American 
citizens. Although the executive may with- 
hold point 4 and grant-in-aid funds which 
it is authorized to spend, does the executive 
have the power to control disposition of pri- 
vate property? If the answer is yes, we are 
not living in a democracy but in a potential 
Communist dictatorship. If the executive 
has complete authority over the disposition 
of private property. it could dictate to all of 
us exactly how we use or transfer our money 
and property. Under constitutional law, the 
executive has no such authority. What au- 
tority the executive may have to prevent 
us from disposing of our property as we 
please must stem from laws passed by Con- 
gress, and even such laws may not infringe 
upon the constitutional guaranties against 
the deprivation of property without due 
process of law. 

“ENEMY ACT” DOES NOT APPLY 

Has Congress passed any laws giving the 

Executive the power to prohibit the transfer 
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of our money or property to UJA or 
Israel bonds? Apparently, the executive 
branch of our Government seems to think 
so. Hold your breath while I tell you upon 
what legislation our State Department relies. 
It is the “Trading With the Enemy Act.” It 
is upon this law that the State Department 
has refused visas to press correspondents to 
visit Communist China. We have never de- 
clared war againt Communist China. Who 
is our “enémy” is determined only by our 
State Department. In the case of Com- 
munist China, I am quite ready to agree that 
it is our enemy. However, this is my opinion 
which happens to coincide with the opinion 
of the State Department. But we live under 
a government of law—not men. Our laws 
cannot depend upon the vagaries of indi- 
vidual opinion. Suppose the State Depart- 
ment were to arbitrarily label Norway as 
our “enemy” and impose sanctions under the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act.” No court in 
our land would uphold such arbitrary ac- 
tion. Yet, the only legal authority for pro- 
hibiting the transfer of private U. J. A. or 
Israel bond money must rest upon a find- 
ing that Israel is an “enemy” of the United 
States. I respectfully submit that such a 
fantastic finding is in direct conflict with the 
repeated assertions of our Government, that 
Israel is our friend and, perhaps, the only 
friend we have in the Middle East. 

Now we come to another fundamental 
American constitutional guarantee—the due 
process clause of the 5th amendment. Our 
Constitution guarantees that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or happi- 
ness without due process of law.” If this 
principle is right for the United States, 
it is right for the world. Now, what “due 
process: of law” has been accorded to the 
State of Israel? Our courts have interpreted 
this provision of the Constitution as requir- 
ing a trial where evidence may be fully pre- 
sented, a Judge who is impartial, and a 
general atmosphere in which hatred, preju- 
dice, and bias are not prevalent. Has Israel 
been granted “due process of law’? Obvi- 
ously not. None of the judges are impar- 
tial. Each member nation of the U. N. has 
its own axe to grind. The atmosphere is 
permeated with Arab hatred and prejudice. 
If this were a lynch case in the South, our 

Supreme Court would reverse any convic- 
tion after a trial such as Israel was accorded 
in the U. N. upon the basis that due process 
of law was denied. Certainly, the laws among 
nations should not be less zealous for justice 
than the laws which we have promulgated 
for our own safety. 

Like Mr. Ben-Gurion, I have an enormous 
respect for the President of the United 
States. Regardless of the person who holds 
this office, we must respect his awesome re- 
sponsibilities to protect and defend the 
legitimate interests of the United States. If 
these interests were to conflict with those 
of Israel, we must painfully espouse our 
American interests. About this there can be 
no divided loyalty. There need be none in 
the present emergency. There is no conflict 
whatever between the interests of the United 
States and Israel. Both nations are striving 
for peace and security in the Middle East. 
Both nations accept the Eisenhower doctrine 
designed to prevent Communist infiltration 
in that area. That is why I am astonished 
at the President’s speech on TV. 

I challenge the President, not upon his 
appraisal of the issues about which people 
may differ, but upon the cogency of his logic 
about which intelligent people may not 
differ. The President stated that sanctions 


could not be imposed against the Soviet 
Union because it was an atheistic, immoral 
country upon whom no pressures could be 
applied. However, because Israel is a demo- 
cratic, God-fearing country pressure could 
be applied. I respectfully submit that this 
is the non sequitur of the century. 
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I started off with the comment that sanc- 
tions, like measles, was catching. It is. If 
Israel is subjected to sanctions, then Egypt, 
India, and the Soviet Union should be sub- 
jected to sanctions. If sanctions were im- 
partially applied to all countries who have 
refused to conform with U. N. resolutions, 
Israel would have no serious problem today. 
Nasser’s tottering omy is on the verge 
of bankruptcy. His fa eather allies would 
part-company with Nasser if the Arab States 
were subjected to severe economic sanctions 
by the Western Powers. If sanctions had 
been imposed against the Arab States at the 
various times when they flouted the deci- 
sions of the U. N., the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba would now be open to Israeli 
shipping, and the Gaza strip would never 
have been permitted to be used for continu- 
ous raids against Israel. Equality before the 
law is the basic right of every human being. 
We demand this equality for our own citi- 
zens. We cannot justly deny it to other 
nations. 





Minimum Wages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, permission 
is requested to include in the Recorp the 
following article from the AFL—CIO news 
of January 19, 1957, concerning the need 
for extending coveraging of the Federal 
minimum wage law, which need arises 
mainly as a result of failure of the States 
to protect workers who are not presently 
included. As a recent editorial in the 
Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., so 
aptly put it: 

Some people will shout of States rights 
if Congress passes legislation on the subject. 
You won't hear much about States wrongs. 


The article follows: 


Survey Exposes MInimuM Wace Gaps—FUuULL 
COVERAGE FOUND NEEDED IN NORTH CAROLINA 
TOWN 
In the midst of the “greatest prosperity in 

our history,” millions of Americans are living 

at a bare subsistence level on wages which 
are a disgrace to the “American way of life.” 

Wages of 40, 50, and 60 cents an hour exist 
in America—and people “live” on such wages 
in cities, towns, and hamlets. 


ASHEVILLE AN EXAMPLE 


Asheville, N. C. (population, 53,000; metro- 
politan area, 124,403) is one of these. 

Asheville is a typical American city where 
many workers—especially in the retail and 
service industries—earn much below the $1 
per hour minimum required in industries 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

An AFL-CIO research team made a study 
of wages in Asheville in mid-December. The 
team—Bert Seidman, economist of the AFL— 
CIO Department of Research, and Bob Chris- 
tofferson, of the AFL-CIO Department of Or- 
ganization—wanted answers to these ques- 
tions: 

How have workers in covered employ- 
ment and their families benefited from the 
increase in the Federal minimum wage from 
75 cents to $1? 

How do workers not covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act get by on wages under 
$1 per hour? 
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These are the answers: 

Covered workers who are now earning ¢) 
per hour and who earned less before the ney 
minimum went into effect last March 1, ar. 
generally getting by a little better than the, 
did. : 

But it is still an unending struggle to make 
ends meet on an income of $40 per weex 
minus deductions, when the cost of living 
is at its highest level and continues to climp 

No one can live on wages of 40, 50, ang 
60 cents an hour found in establishments not 
covered by the FLSA. One can barely man. 
age to exist—and then only on a day-to-day 
basis, wondering how to feed,-clothe, ang 
shelter a family over the next 24 hours, won. 
dering where the next meal is coming from 

Asheville provided all the proof needeq 
that the millions of American workers out- 
side coverage of the minimum wage law— 
notably those in retail and service indus. 
tries—sorely need Federal protection. 

MANY BELOW $1 AN HOUR 


Wages like these were uncovered in Ashe- 
ville retail and service industries: 

Women sales clerks in department stores 
earning $18 to $24 per week, with some get- 
ting $30—even in the so-called better 
stores—for workweeks of 41 to 471% hours or 
more (38 to 73 cents per hour, depending on 
amount earned and number of hours 
worked). 

A girl clerk in a chain drugstore earning 
39 cents per hour for 58 hours’ work. 

A girl clerk in a dime store earning 50 
cents per hour. 

A man earning $35 per week for 60 hours’ 
work as clerk in a grocery store (58 cents 
per hour). 

Employees in a laundry earning $98 per 
month for a 48-hour week (45 cents per 
hour). 

Hotel elevator operators earning $36 every 
2 weeks for a 48-hour week (37', cents per 
hour). 

A waitress earning $2.50 per day salary for 
844 hours’ work, plus 2 meals*per day, plus 
tips (which amount to not. over $15 per 
week). Her salary (not counting meals and 
tips) amounts to 30 cents per hour. 

In the course of the investigation the 
researchers also met Mrs. Smith. 

She works in a laundry, a business not 
covered by the FLSA. She earns $27.50 fora 
52%4-hour or longer workweek (52 cents per 
hour). Workers in other laundries earn as 
little as 45 cents per hour. 

The name “Smith” is fictitious. And for 
the best of reasons—Mrs. Smith is afraid she 
would lose her job if her real name were used. 
As long hours as she works and as low paying 
as her job is, it is all that stands between her 
and destitution for herself and the two chil- 
dren she supports. 

Mrs. Smith starts work at 7:45 a. m. and 
gets off at 5 p. m., 6 days a week, taking 20 
to 30 minutes for lunch. 

Mrs. Smith and her two children live in 4 
5-room frame bungalow for which she pays 
$40 per month rent. Despite the long hours 
she works, the house is neat and clean. 

ALL-VEGETABLE SUPPERS 


They have lived there 2 years. Last winter 
the only heat was a fire in the grate of the 
fireplace. This year a wood-burning stove 
for heating has been mounted in the living 
room, but “if it gets real cold, it doesn't heat 
the house,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Breakfast in the Smith home consists of 
one egg, sirup and butter, bread and coffee 
with canned cream. The children get thelr 
lunches at school 5 days a week at a cost (0 
Mrs. Smith of $1.25 per child. 

Mrs. Smith takes her lunch to work—con- 
sisting of a couple of sandwiches. Asked i! 
she usually bought a beverage to go with her 
sandwiches, Mrs. Smith replied, “I can't 4l- 
ford to. I just drink water.” 
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supper is & vegetable supper, such as dried 
peans, , Cabbage, canned peas, to- 
matoes, corn, and bread. “Some weeks I get 
a frying chicken for Sunday dinner,” Mrs. 
smith added. She buys no fresh fruit, Just 
a couple of cans of applesauce a week. 

Neither she nor her 15-year-old daughter 
drinks milk. She buys a quart of milk every 
other day for her 13-year-old son, who is 
skinny and underweight and has a poor 
appetite. She has no money for medicine 
or vitamins, although she feels her son needs 


ee Smith hasn’t spent $10 on herself in 
the past 2 years for clothes and shoes. “I 
have gone back and forth to work with my 
feet on the ground—with holes in my shoes,” 
she said. 

We had one final question for Mrs. Smith: 
“what would be your most immediate ex- 
penditure if your wages were raised to $1 per 

r?” 
“reel were several things Mrs. Smith said 
she would try to do with more money: “First 
thing, I’d buy more substantial food for my 
children. Next I’d have my eyes tested and 
my glasses fixed. I’d have my daughter's 
teeth fixed. I’d pay on my debts and then I 
would buy the mattresses we need and a 
few clothes.” 
EMPLOYERS HOLDOUT 


North Carolina has no State minimum 
wage law. The State legislature repeatedly 
has turned down proposals for a 55-cent per 
hour minimum. The present session will 
have a 75-cent proposal before it. 

There is a maximum hour law. It provides 
that “no employer shall employ a female per- 
son for more than 48 hours in any one week 
or 9 hours in any 1 day or on more than 
6 days in any period of 7 consecutive days.” 

Employers in retail and service industries 
don’t want provisions of, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act ($1 per hour minimum wage, 
time-and-a-half pay after 40 hours in the 
week) applied to their employees, They like 
it the way it is. 

When the higher minimum wage went into 
effect March i for those workers in covered 
industry, it brought raises to an estimated 
1,200 workers in Buncombe County, in which 
Asheville is located: 

This figure is 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of manufacturing workers in Buncombe 
County. 

The researchers talked to George Watson, 
who works in a small plant in the textile in- 
dustry in Asheville. Watson is married, the 
father of six children. He supports his fam- 
ily on take-home pay of $38.08 per week 
(the legal minimum of $1 per hour minus de- 
ductions). ; 

Watson was earning 85 cents per hour as a 
sweeper and laborer up until 1 week before 
the minimum wage was increased to $1. That 
week he was raised to 90 cents per hour. 
Thus, in effect, he received a wage increase 
of 15 cents per hour, or $6 per 40-hour week. 

There’s a place, many places, in fact, for 
every penny of that $6 raise. It helped 
George Watson get, “a little better food for 


‘my family, something for the kids to wear,” 


he says, 
BUSINESS IS UP 

Merchants have noted an increase in their 
business simce the higher minimum went 
into effect. 

Roy Trantham, owner of Trantham’s 
Grocery, told us the increase in the mini- 
mum wage had an effect on his business, 
which is up over last year. Workers are 
cashing checks with him, spending 
more * # @ more milk and meat. 
His store is located in Biltmore, a small com- 
meat plants Ss iti 

where the higher mini- 

mum brought raises to employees. 
- C. McKenzie, owner for the past 214 
years of Mac’s Grocery, a few miles from 


a 
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Asheville in a workers’ neighborhood, told 
us he had experienced his biggest month of 
sales in the month following the increase in 
the minimum wage. That month (March) 
he did over $1,000 more business than in the 
same month of the year before and $529.16 
more than the preceding month. 

The higher minimum wage has helped 
workers covered by it. It has helped busi- 
ness. Its extension to the retail and service 
industries—long overdue—will help millions 
more of American workers. 


What Price Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
thought-provoking editorial appearing 
in a recent issue of the Aero Mechanic, a 
paper published by the employees of 
Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle: 

Wuat Price EpuUCcATION? 


There’s an income tax problem affecting 
many Aero Mechanic parents—and other 
parents throughout the Nation—that de- 
serves a careful scrutiny. 

It’s this: parents with children of college 
age are making every effort to send young 
Johnny or Mary to a school of higher learn- 
ing, in many cases at a great sacrifice to the 
family budget. Yet there is nothing in the 
income tax laws that allows a parent to 
make a tax deduction on this necessary 
expense. : 

Perhaps in bygone years a university edu- 
cation was regarded as a luxury. This cer- 
tainly isn’t the case today, for the average 
firm or company won’t talk to a youthful 
prospective employee unless he has the bene- 
fits of a college education. 

Great ado, also, could be made over the 
gains realized by-our Nation, and thus on the 
welfare of the entire world, by having a 
growing number of our future adults ap- 
proaching the problem of life with better 
tools of learning. ; 

The Congress seldom, of course, looks with 
great favor upon proposals to allow tax ex- 
emptions. But think, for a moment, on some 
of the common exemptions in everyday 
usage—such as expense-account allowances, 
oil well depletions, fast writeoff of certain 
industry amortizations, donations. Why, 
even industries are allowed to scratch off 
the en cost of sending some of their 
executives to special training institutions. 

So why not a tax relief for the long-suffer- 
ing parent struggling to keep his kinds in 
school? 

We'd like to make this suggestion to our 
congressional delegation: 

Propose an income-tax deduction of the 
cost of books and tuition, allowable either 
to the parents-of the student or to the stu- 
dent himself if he is working and sending 
himself through college. 

Propose a limited allowance for board and 
room costs where it is necessary for students 
to live away from home. 

We'll wager there'll be more young people 
attending college, and a lot of happy parents, 
if some version of this needed relief is forth- 
coming. 
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The American Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
all know, the Red Cross bloodmobile vis- 
ited the House of Representatives last 
week. The results were, to say the least, 
disappointing, as they were last year. 
Not enough blood was taken in last 
Wednesday to have made it worthwhile 
for the Red Cross to set up their blood- 
mobile unit here. The Washington re- 
gional blood center must collect 400 pints 
of whole blood daily in order to meet the 
nonemergency needs of the local hospi- 
tals, doctors, and clinics in this area. 

In addition to this, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has requested 
the National Red Cross to resume the 
collection of blood for stockpiling of 
serum albumen and other blood deriva- 
tives. This is the continuation of a pro- 
gram which was temporarily interrupted 
in November 1954, and is not connected 
with the present world situation or the 
military services. This stockpiling is for 
the benefit of the civilian population in 
the event of massive disasters—military 
or civilian—in which large numbers of 
casualties call for immediate treatment 
of shock and hemorrhage. In fact, of 
the 80,000 Japanese who died at Hiro- 
shime, expert estimates claim that 20,000 
might have been saved if blood had been 
available. 

A recent issue of the Cleveland Press 
carried a very good editorial regarding 
the Cleveland Red Cross’ annual fund- 
raising campaign which will continue 
through March 18. I should like to in- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Cleveland Press of February 28, 

1957] 
WHENEVER THERE’S A NEED 

The finest tribute that can be paid to any 
organization devoted to human welfare is 
that it’s on hand whenever and wherever it’s 
needed. 

As those who have found themselves in 
need know, this warm tribute can be readily 
and wholeheartedly paid to the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is on hand when folks need 
blood. It manages Cleveland’s huge blood 
program with great competence and skill. 

The Red Cross is on hand when a family 
problem overtakes a serviceman, on duty at 
some post so remote that he cannot deal 
with it himself. 

The Red Cross is on hand, promptly and 
expertly, whenever disaster overwhelms a 
family, a neighborhood, or, as in the recent 
southern floods, thousands of people in en- 
tire counties. / 

These needs go on, day after day, week 
after week, and year after year. 

It is in preparation for meeting these needs 
fully and skillfully, as it always has in the 
past, that the Cleveland Red Cross is under- 
taking its annual fund-raising campaign 
next week. 

The goal this year is $1,427,600. 

Of this sum, more than half will stay in 
Cleveland to underwrite such programs as 
the blood banks ($223,827), family help for 
servicemen and veterans ($161,466), and first 
aid and water safety services ($96,815). 
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The balance is Cleveland’s contribution 
to relieving the suffering from national dis- 
asters, like the recent floods in southern 
Ohio and West Virginia, and the endless 
devastation from tornadoes, storms, and ac- 
cidents. 

The campaign, which will be energetically 
and hopefully launched Sunday, will con- 
tinue through March 18. 

Within those 2 weeks, the Red Cross must 
raise the funds to carry it through an entire 
busy year. 

The organization will need your generous 
help. And deserves it, too. 





Canal Pact Delay Stirs Discontent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Sunday, March 
10, 1957: . 

CaNaL Pacr Detay Stms DIsconTrentT— 

PANAMA AND ZONE EAGER FOR CONGREss To 

VoTe BRIDGE AND WaGE RATE BILLs 


Batsoa, C. Z., March 9.—There is dissatis- 
faction in the Canal Zone, and even more in 
the adjacent Republic of Panama, because 
the United States Congress has failed so far 
to pass measures to implement parts of the 
1955 treaty. 

These cover chiefly a single wage scale for 
workers in the zone, civil service retirement 
for Panamanian workers and transfer to 
Panama of about $30 million in real estate 
and appropriations to build a $20 million 
bridge across the canal at Balboa. 

Critics note that enabling measures for 
these aspects of the so-called Remon-Eisen- 
hower treaty have not emerged from the 
Bureau of the Budget, which processes Execu- 
tive-sponsored legislation. Congress, they 
note, has been sitting for a third of its 
annual session. 

Package legislation was introduced over 
a year ago with administration backing. 
But President Eisenhower did not push it. 
No hearings were scheduled and the mea- 
sures died in committee. 

TWO BILLS PASSED SO FAR 


Many of the numerous treaty articles re- 
quired no legislation. Of those that did, 
only two bills have been enacted. 

One, approved by Congress early in 1956, 
raised the canal annuity from $430,000 to 
$1,930,000. 

The second, a bill authorizing the Balboa 
bridge, was pushed through last July, shortly 
before adjournment. 

However, no move can be made to choose a 
firm site for the bridge or to design it, until 
Congress appropriates money. 

Many articles of the treaty were and still 
are unpopular among American residents of 
the Canal Zone. Despite this, there is a 
feeling that the executive branch should 
press for enactment, since President Eisen- 
hower agreed in an international instrument 
over 2 years ago to ask Congress to make the 
real estate, bridge, wage, and retirement con- 
cessions. 

Panamanians are eager for action. They 
recall that the general principles embodied 
in these articles were agreed to informally by 
President Eisenhower almost 4 years ago in 
a statement with the late President José An- 
tonio Remon when the latter visited Wash- 
ington. 
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Americans here reason that the longer the 
delay, the less effective will be the stated ob- 
ject of the concessions made in the Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation, a 
name often termed an unfortunate misno- 
mer, becauge of its unclear wording. 


SEE UNITED STATES VULNERABLE 


While matters hang fire, Americans ob- 
serve, the United States lies open to dis- 
agreeable charges of nonconformance that 
are made frequently in some Panama papers. 

For example, the treaty does not agree to 
raise wages for Panamanian workers on the 
zone; but canal and military agencies have 
already given those on the locality-rate rolls 
two 5-cent-an-hour rises to offset their 
having to shop in their own country. The 
treaty article barring them from canal com- 
missaries was granted at Panama’s request. 

The real estate and bridge matters appear 
to be simple and clear cut. Wage-scale and 
retirement bills may require extensive hear- 
ings and argument before there can be a 
meeting of the minds toward changing long- 
term policies. Why no, it is asked, enact the 
first two, on which only token opposition 
is foreseen, and let the others be thrashed 
out later in the session? 

The chief object of the treaty, as an- 
nounced by United States officials, was to 
aid the economy of Panama. But Panama 
cannot use the buildings and lands until 
she takes title. Nor can the Canal Zone take 
steps to replace such schools, quarters, 
warehouses, and railroad stations as may be 
required. Replacenrents are expected to cost 
several million dollars. 

The bridge will be a convenience and a 
timesaver. Traffic across Balboa Ferry and 
the Miraflores Bridge 3 miles inland is not 
congested today. But it was in 1942 when 
the United States first agreed to build the 
bridge. It may be again if the bridge is not 
completed before the Pan American High- 
way brings thousands of vehicles overland 
to the Canal Zone. 

The single wage scale is the thorniest is- 
sue. No United States official will discuss 
details of the expected measure until it has 
been offered Congress. But authoritative 
sources think it calls for a cut-off level at 
about the grade of a GS-3 or GS-4. Below 
that all jobs would be compensated at the 
canal’s locality rate for Panama, regardless 
of the citizenship of the jobholder. 

Above that Panamanians and Americans 
will receive the same basic wage, to equal 
civil service gradings. Americans also will 
receive an added percentage differential for 
working outside their own country. 

Gov. William E. Potter of the Canal Zone 
has called the unintroduced legislation “a 
plan we can live with,” and Panamanian 
officials who have conferred on the provisions 
in Washington apparently consider it satis- 
factory. 

Congress is thought to have been consid- 
ering some changes in the civil service re- 
tirement as applied to noncitizens overseas. 
This may delay action for canal workers. 


Most other articles of the treaty are’ work-" 


ing smoothly, but it is too soon to evaluate 
the effect of those that became éffective 
January 1, 1957. 





A Letter From a Constituent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L.-McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen is more conscious today 
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than ever before to the magnitude of the 
national debt, high taxes, inflation, the 
high cost of living, and the tight money 
situation nationwide. 

I received a very intelligent ang 
thoughtful letter from a constituent of 
mine who indicates his thorough know}- 
edge of these conditions which refiect the 
opinion of many people throughout the 
Nation. 

I am submitting herewith a copy of 
this letter from Mr. Gene Mahy, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., which I am certain aij 
Members of Congress will find inter. 


esting: 
Marcu 4, 1957. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDonovucnH, 
Fifteenth District California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Here is a fact ‘hat js 
not often enough brought to everyqne’s at- 
tention: The population of our country wil] 
soon reach 170 million people—the interest 
alone on our national debt is 8 billion 
dollars so that $8,500,000,000 divided by 170. 
000,000 equals $50—the cost to every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation for interest 
alone yearly. 

Here are some other facts: Admittedly we 
have inflation. Everyone feels the income- 
price squeeze. The B. of L. price index is 
now better than 118. This automatically 
causes wage hikes through escalator clauses, 

The hourly wage rate for the Nation is at 
a@ new record of $2.04 per hour (December 
1956). New wage demands and strikes 
scheduled for this year will again plague the 
economy. 

By the iron law of necessity, prices of all 
consumer and capital goods must refisct 
wage increases—therefore the wage-price 
spiral is in full effect. 

The rate of productivity per man-hour is 
in a declining trend—this despite record ex- 
penditures. by industry to combat the de- 
cline. 

The Government is in direct and indirect 
competition with private industry, in the 
following important fields: 

Money: Available capital and loan funds. 

Labor: Government and industry both en- 
gaged in record production and expansion— 
result: practically full employment at record 
rates of pay. 

Materials: Both Government and indus- 
try competing for limited supplies because 
the rate of production from extractive in- 
dustries have reached a practical limit so 
that no surplus has existed to exercise a 
stabilizing effect on prices. 

Other fields in which the Government 
competes with private industry have been 
brought out by the Hoover Commission and 
tend to illustrated the curious fact that 4 
sizable remnant of socialist planning still 
exists when it should be the sole right and 
function of private enterprise alone to pro- 
duce in any field not connected with de- 
fense. Especially since civilian productive- 
ness can make any product better, cheaper, 
and more efficiently. Notable among Gov- 
ernment enterprises are TVA and various 
other industries which operate without 
burden of regular taxation and which in- 
fringe and compete with the legitimate pro- 
ducers of consumable goods and wealth and 
thus tax revenue to the Government is with- 
held and later exacted from those who 40 
produce. 

Up to this point we have alist of undim- 
able facts which describe the more obvious 
mechanics of the ascending spiral. 


But there is more: 

GNP has been establishing new records. 

Employment at record levels and at record 
wage rates, as seen—industry profits have re- 
mained at a high level (although less thal 
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1955, due to productivity decline and higher 
wage and material costs). 

Consumer expenditures as a result have 
peen at new record levels, and the same may 
pe said about capital outlays for expansion 
and improved productivity by the capital and 
producers industries. 

All of the record totals establishing these 

d increases have been measured in a 
further devalued dollar, consequently the 
actual increases have been somewhat less— 
put nonetheless greater than ever before. 
The spendable income of the public and that 
of industry combined, plus the tax revenues 
to the Government based on these higher 
incomes, have all set records. 

From the preceding we see: 

That supply and demand law is working 
in raising prices because too many dollars 
are chasing too few goods, thus aggravating 
the spiral still more—inflation. 

But the following facts point up the truly 
dangerous condition of our national econ- 

my: 
" The national debt reduction effort has had 
negligible results despite record Government 
tax revenue. 

Individual and corporate savings have de- 
clined in an unprecedented spending binge. 

The public, together with many large en- 

has gone deeper into debt. 

The declining value of the dollar as meas- 
ured by reduced purchasing power has 
prought home the startling ‘fact that the 
interest obtainable from what the public 
regards as the safest securities and deposi- 
tories, such as Government bonds, savings 


banks, building and loan companies, have - 


barely kept up with the erosion of value of 
the dollar. The results of this dissatisfac- 
tion have manifested themselves in two de- 
velopments, one contingent upon the other: 
(1) The public has been drawing out and 
using its savings in’ the belief that they can 
buy more today with their dollars than they 
can later with a continuously devaluating 
dollar in the future. They consequently 
have much less confidence in Government 
obligations, and they have been cashing in 
their bonds at a high rate; (2) the depletion 
of savings totals in all classifications has re- 
duced the supply of available loanable funds 
to commerce, industry, banks, and the Gov- 
ernment, which explains the rise in interest 
rates already in effect by many banks and 
lending institutions, and presently to be 
raised by the Government, in the same effort, 
to entice savings back into Government 
bonds, so as to finance unduly high current 
expenditures and the astronomically high 
national debt. Is this the cause of inflia- 
tion? 

A great part of the public still believes 
that big Government spending is O. K. be- 
cause the Senators and Congressmen just 
pluck the billions of dollars from the ‘“money 
trees.” That same group feels that because 
they are in lower brackets the burden of 
taxes does not fall upon them. There is 
great ignorance and irresponsibility prev- 
alent among too many of our citizens and it 
is doubtless to this segment of the popu- 
lation that you cater in developing many 
of the proposed bills listed in your last 
Washington Report. Do you realize how 
many of them are inflationary? How many 
of them are designed to favor a given group 
at the expense of all? Are you aware of 
the additional costs to the Government if 
many of these measures pass? Have you 
and your Banking Committee a money tree? 
Have you thought about where the money 
has to come from? What effect continuous 
heavy taxation has upon the cost-price 
Squeeze and the incentive of producers to 
buck the losing game? And do you think 
about their effect in cheapening money? 

In these several pages I have tried very 
hard to give you a clear picture of the sick 
condition of Nation’s economy so that I 
could point out to you and your colleagues 
the paramount importance of conserving the 
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money resources of the Nation instead of 
devising ever new gimmicks for spending 
more and taxing more. The logic of the 
facts and statements presented in the fore- 
going pages points to a serious and de- 
teriorating situation and the remedies for 
which will require the greatest of political- 
economic statesmanship plus the combined 
cooperation of all members of the Congress 
to put the brakes on all unnecessary spend- 
ing. 

Many men of high intelligence and in- 
tegrity have sounded timely warnings— 
among them Hoover, Byrd, Martin (F. R.) 
but the quotes from Humphrey top the list: 
(1) “A depression that will curl your hair’; 
and (2) “A sick American economy would 
fulfill the Communist dream of conquest 
*just as surely as victory on the battlefield. 
Our way of life can be lost as completely by 
economic deterioration from within as by 
aggression from without.” 

The above is a statement you should have 
copied and placed before you on your desk 
and those of your colleagues to look at just 
before the time any of you get set to dream 
up another give away. 

Having received yours of February 28 in 
reply to my letter, and appreciating the 
courtesy of a reply from a man who neces- 
sarily works under a heavy schedule; I would 
like to say in answer that if in reality a cross 
section of the 15th District is in disagree- 
ment with the facts and figures and princi- 
ples herein set forth plus my original 
vehement rejection of the suggestion of price 
and wage controls as originally inquired 
about by you—then in effect I can only con- 
clude that if the 15th District is a sample 
of what the rest of the country thinks— 
then the economic disintegration of the Na- 
tion is in the works right now. May the 
Lord have mercy upon us, and on you guys 
too. 

GENE ManHY. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The American View on War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
history American taxpayers have spent 
millions and billions of dollars on foreign 
aid of various kinds. On the whole this 
expenditure has been successful in win- 
ning friends for America and in preserv- 
ing and strengthening America’s friends 
and allies. But in spite of these expendi- 
tures and the good will of the American 
people everywhere, all our fellow humans 
on this planet have not conceived a com- 
pletely favorable picture of Americans. 
In part this has been due to ever-present 
Communist propaganda and to the ef- 
forts of others of similar totalitarian per- 
suasion. The fact is that expenditure of 
dollars alone, although it has done much 
to help the people of the world, will not 
make Americans understood by our fel- 
low men in the way that will some of the 
simple happenings into which Americans 
are lucky enough to fall. 

Many years ago it was the pleasure of 
my late father to appoint to the Naval 
Academy a young Polish-American boy, 
Sigmund Bobezynski. That young man 
has made a splendid record in the Navy 
in war and peace. He has risen to the 
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rank of commander and has been deco- 
rated many times. Because of his splen- 
did ability he has recently been assigned 
to one of the most important United 
States Navy posts with NATO. In con- 
nection with his duties he had an oppor- 
tunity to meet a group of European vis- 
itors to our naval base at Norfolk. As 
a result of that meeting and the sincere 
hospitality which this fine officer and 
other American naval personnel ex- 
tended to these visitors, an article ap- 
peared in the Norwegian Labor Union 
magazine, Fri Fagbevegelse, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1956. 

That article shows the real, genuine 
desire of the American people for peace 
and friendship with our fellow human 
beings. The warmth of feeling created 
by the article cannot be bought by the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, 
or the construction of a great number of 
imposing monuments to peace. 

I hope many Americans will read the. 
article and will emulate the actions of 
Sigmund Bobczynski and others who 
have helped America to be better under- 
stood by sister democracies just by being 
the decent, warm, natural, hospitable 
people that we should be. 

The article follows: 

[From the (Oslo, Norway) Fri Fagbevegelse, 
of December 15, 1956] 


THE AMERICAN VIEW ON WAR AND PEACE 


Some of us Norwegians have seen or heard 
the expression: “The American War- 
mongers.” 

My intention while visting the United 
States was to get a broad view on this sub- 
ject. It is well known what is said and 
written on the subject war and peace by 
President Eisenhower, Foreign Minister 
Foster Dulles, and the leading newspapers. 
I shall abstain from commenting on that, but 
what are the views of the American public? 

As I previously mentioned, no general 
speeches were made during our touring of 
America (United States of America). How- 
ever, when people from the free world con- 
verse with each other I believe one gets a 
better impression of the public opinion. At 
this point I would like to point out that I 
did not meet anyone who possessed the so- 
called warmonger attitude. 

One need not necessarily be of a military 
profession to observe that the United States 
has developed a very efficient war machine. 
Some are of the opinion that this machine 
threatens the world peace, believing it one 
day may run out of the control of the per- 
sons assigned to control it. - 

Down in Norfolk, Va., an Italian journalist 
and myself one night ended up at the home 
of a senior officer at the staff of the Allied 
Command Atlantic. In the party were also 
an American Navy captain, who introduced 
hirmself as a destroyer “skipper,” and a few 
others. I was struck by the informality at 
the party, and it specially impressed me 
when the host and some of his American col- 
leagues placed themselves in shirt sleeves on 
the floor to enjoy the supper because there * 
were not sufficient chairs for all. 

It is interesting to note how very éasy, even 
considering the language difficulties, it is to 
converse with people who possess the same 
line of thoughts. These Americans were as 
much—or little—imperialists and warlike as 
myself or any Norwegian farmer, laborer, or 
fisherman. They have been taught their 
military trade to perfection and no one need 
be doubtful about that. However, they do 
not wish to use their abilities and they don’t 
enjoy their trade in the sense that everything 
else is irrelevant. One of them strongly ex- 
pressed the importance of the economical and 
social developments being progressed in such 
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a manner as to give the public a feeling that 
they have something of value to defend. 

Let me add the following to complete the 
picture. The host for the evening was born 
in the United States, but his parents immi- 
grated from Poland. His wife had a Danish 
grandmother. The “destroyer skipper’s” 
father came from Latvia and his mother from 
Turkey. 

Every day we met people like that, some in 
important government assignments. They 
were all people with strong roots in the Old 
World, with the will to be free in their blood, 
literally nursed from a mother’s milk, a 
mother who had escaped slavery and want 
and distress in her former homeland. They 
want to defend this freedom because they 
look at freedom and life as one thing. But 
they have no desire to destroy the freedom 
of other people. 





Economics Versus Intolerance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the following article which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Daily News. It concerns a little-heard- 
about aspect to the problem of integra- 
tion in the South: 

Nosopy Is REALLY Map aT ANYBODY IN 

ATLANTA 
(By Andrew Tully) 

ATLANTA, January 14.—It made sensational 
headlines the other day when six Negro 
ministers were arrested for trying to ride up 
front in a bus, but the implication was 
unfair to this bustling, strictly business city 
of more than half a million. 

In the first place, nobody was really mad 
at anybody, the Negro preachers sat down in 
the white section of the bus because they 
wanted to be arrested and put Georgia’s seg- 
regation law to a test. 

ma STATE LAW 


Secondly, Atlanta had no choice. The law 
which keeps Negroes in the rear of buses is a 
State law, not a city ordinance, and city au- 
thorities enforce that law. 

Today, both Negroes and whites josh good- 
naturedly about what they call the “stunt.” 
It amuses practically everybody. As the 
Atlanta Constitution pointed out editorially: 
“The only near hysteria in evidence was con- 
fined to the State administration.” 

This curiously tolerant situation exists 
because Atlanta is unique among southern 
cities. The whites here may not want com- 
plete social integration, but they want the 
Negro to live well and to get his share of 
economic privileges mostly because Atlanta 
needs the Negro. Of a total population of 
some 503,000 persons, 130,000 are Negroes and 
businessmen would have tough sledding 
without that Negro dollar. 


WHAT SIGNS SAY 


Atlanta’s enforcement of segregation on 
buses is most casual. The signs on the 
buses say merely that Negroes shall start 
seating from the rear, and whites from the 
front—not that Negroes must sit in the rear. 
Thus, when the rear seats are filled, Negroes 
take seats up front. The result is that often 
@ white not only fails to get a seat up front, 
he cannot even get on the bus, 


A little thing, perhaps, but big down here. 
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Mostly, Atlanta's pride is centered on the 
Negro’s economic situation. White Atlantans 
like to point out their city has the only 
two Negro millionaires in the South, and 
the only Negro bank belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System. They call attention to the 
Negro Atlanta Life Insurance Co., with assets 
of $40 million, the largest Negro stock com- 
pany in the South, and the $10 million Negro 
Mutual Federal Building & Loan Co. 

Negroes work side by side with whites in 
most of the city’s industries including the 
well-paying departments of the Lockheed 
aircraft plant. They play golf with their 
white neighbors on the municipal courses. 
There is no segregation in the stores. 

BIRACIAL GROUP 

For years, a biracial commission has 
worked out agreements on suburban sections 
for allocation to Negro developers. The re- 
sult is that some beautiful high, wooded 
rolling land on Atlanta’s west side is now 
occupied by hundreds of attractive rambler, 
split-level and two-story homes for Negro 
families. 

Negroes themselves will admit they are bet- 
ter off in Atlanta than in any other southern 
city. But they are determined to do better 
to get all the rights the law of the land 
grants them. That will be most difficult. 





AFL-CIO Announces Significant and 
Governing Code of Ethics Against Com- 
munists, Crooks, Fascists, Racketeers; 
Conflict of Interests and Health and 
Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent and approval so to 
do, heretofore granted me, I herewith 
present the partial text of a very inter- 
esting and informative pamphlet re- 
cently published by the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council. 

Being a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as I am 
now, and have been for several years, I 
am not least of all pleased to see the text 
of article 8, section 7, of the constitution 
of AFL-CIO with reference to “Commu- 
nist, Fascist, or other totalitarian agen- 
cies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the hear- 
ings of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee during these last several 
years is as clear as crystal to the effect 
that whenever a known active Commu- 
nist is a member of a trade union, he in 
fact owes his allegiance to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy to defeat the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy instead of owing 
loyalty to the trade union which he joins. 
In other words, his membership in a trade 
union is in furtherance of his primary 
loyalty to the Soviet Communist con- 
spiracy which has and does now seek to 
spread its evil control over free and 
democratic trade unionism. This is the 
record, Mr. Speaker. ° 
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Also, I am pleased to see this forth. 
right and timely declaration of pringj- 
ples of ethical practices by this majo; 
American trade union because I am 
aware of considerable and timely coop. 
eration and helpfulness by leaders ang 
active workers in free and democratic 
unionism in our beloved Nation to un. 
cover and expose the international Com. 
munist conspiracy in our beloved Nation 
which has and does now continue to try 
to use free and democratic American 
trade unions for its destructive, immora) 
and dastardly purposes. 

Therefore, with pleasure I commend 
the AFL-CIO for this declaration re. 
cently published in the AFL-CIO News 
for February 9, 1957. 

The 3 main topics herein set forth are 
but 3 of the several ethical practices 
codes adopted by AFL-CIO. 

The partial text follows: 


{From the AFL-CIO News of February 9 
1957] 


RACKETEERS, CRooKS, COMMUNISTS, AND 
Fascists 

Article VIII, section.7 of the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO establishes that “It is a basic 
principle of this federation that it must be 
and remain free from any and all corrupt in- 
fluences and from the undermining efforts 
of Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” 

Under this constitutional provision tere 
is no room within the federation or any of its 
affiliated unions for any person in a position 
of leadership or responsibility who is a crook, 
&@ racketeer, a Communist or a Fascist. And 
it is the obligation of every union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO to take appropriate steps 
to insure that this principle is complied with. 

Neither the APL-CIO nor its affiliated un- 
ions are law-enforcing agencies. It is not 
within the purview or authority of a trade 
union to convict its members of a violation 
of a statutory law. But it is the duty and 
responsibility of each national and interna- 
tional union affiliated with the federation to 
see to it that it is free of all corrupt, Com- 
munist, or Fascist influences. 

Consequently, a trade union need not wait 
upon a criminal conviction to bar from office 
corrupt, Communist or Fascist influences. 
The responsibility of each union to see to it 
that it is free of such influences is not a re- 
sponsibility placed upon our unions by law. 

Obviously, if a person has been convicted 
of a crime involving moral turpitude offen- 
sive to trade-union morality, he should be 
barred from office or responsible position in 
the labor movement. Obviously, also, a per- 
son commonly known to be a crook or 
racketeer should not enjoy immunity to prey 
upon the trade-union movement because he 
has somehow managed to escape conviction. 

In this area, as in all others, determina- 
tions must be made as a matter of common- 
sense and with due regard to the rights of the 
labor unions and the individuals involved. 

The ethical-practices committee recom- 
mends that the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO adopt the following policies to safeguard 
the good name of the AFL-CIO and its affili- 
ated unions: 

1, The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated 
unions should undertake the obligation, 
through appropriate constitutional or ad- 
ministrative measures and orderly proce- 
dures, to insure that no persons who con- 
stitute corrupt influences or practices or wh0 
represent or support Communist, Fascist, or 
totalitarian agencies should hold office of any 
kind in such trade unions or organizations. 

2. No person should hold or retain office of 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
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its affliated national or international unions 

subordinate bodies thereof who has been 
convicted of any crime involving moral turpi- 
tude offensive to trade-union morality. 

g, No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
ynions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
commonly known to be a crook or racketeer 

ying on the labor movement and its good 
a for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
previously convicted for such nefarious 
SD ee should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
ynions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
a member, consistent supporter, or who ac- 
tively participates in the activities of the 
communist Party or of any Fascist or other 
totalitarian organization which opposes the 
gemocratic principles to which our country 
and the American trade-union movement are 
dedicated. 
CONFLICTS OF INTEREST OF UNION OFFICIALS 


The code herein recommended deals with 
conflicts of interest in the investment and 
pusiness interests of union officials. 

It is too plain for extended discussion 
that a basic ethical principle in the conduct 
of trade-union affairs is that no responsible 
trade-union official should have a personal 
financial interest which conflicts with the 
full performance of his fiduciary duties as a 
workers’ representative. 

Obviously am irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terest would be present if a -union offi- 
cial, clothed with responsibility and dis- 
cretion in conducting the representation of 
workers, simultaneously maintains a sub- 
stantial interest in the profits of the em- 
ployer of the workers whom he is charged 
with representing. 

Even though, in a particular instance, 
there may be no actual malfeasance in the 
representation of the employees involved, the 
opportunity for personal gain at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of the employees whom 
the union Official represents obviously 
exists. * * * 

In a sense, a trade-union official holds a 
position comparable to that of a public 
servant. Like a public servant, he has a 
high fiduciary duty not only to serve the 
members of his union honestly and faith- 
fully, but also to avoid personal economic 
interests which may conflict or appear to 
conflict with the full performance of his 
responsibility to those whom he serves. 

Like public servants, trade union leaders 
ought to be paid compensation commensu- 
rate with their services. But, like public 
servants, trade union leaders must accept 
certain limitations upon their private activi- 
ties which result from the nature of their 
services. 

On the basis of these considerations, the 
Ethical Practices Committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the mandate of 
the First Constiutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO, recommends that the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
Policies to safeguard the good name of the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1. No responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
Which conflicts with the full performance of 
- fiduciary duties as a workers’ representa- 

ve, 

2. No trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest im any business enterprise with 
Which his union bargains collectively, or in 
any business enterprise which is in compe- 
tition with any other business enterprise 
With which his union bargains collectively. 

3. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in a business enterprise a substantial 
Part of which consists of buying from, sell- 
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ing to, or otherwise dealing with the busi- 
ness enterprise with which his union bar- 
gains collectively. 

4. The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
above do not apply in the case of an invest- 
ment in the publicly traded securities of 
widely held corporations which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or influence the course of 
corporate decision. 

5. No responsible trade-union official 
should accept “kickbacks,” under-the-table 
payments, gifts of other than nominal value, 
or any personal payment of any kind other 
than regular pay and benefits for work per- 
formed as an employee from an employer or 
business enterprise with which his union 
bargains collectively. 

6. The policies herein set forth apply to: 
(a) all officers of the AFL-CIO and all officers 
of national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, (b) to all elected or ap- 
pointed staff representatives and business 
agents of such organizations, and (c) to all 
officers of subordinate bodies of such organi- 
zations who have any degree of discretion or 
responsibility in the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their administra- 
tion. 

7. The principles herein set forth apply not 
only where investments are made by union 
Officials, but also where third persons are 
used as blinds or covers to conceal the finan- 
cial interests of union officials. ; 

CODE GOVERNING HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 

The task of administering and operating 
health and welfare programs which have 
been developed through collective bargaining 
has placed heavy new responsibilities upon 
the shoulders of trade-union officials. The 
funds involved are paid for through the labor 
of the workers covered by the plans. 

For this reason, it is imperative that the 
AFL-CIO and each of the national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with it rigorously 
adhere to the highest ethical standards in 
dealing with the subject of health and wel- 
fare funds. 

The ethical practices committee * * * 
recommends that the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to 
safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 

1. No union official who already receives 
full-time pay from his union should receive 
fees or salaries of any kind from a fund 
established for the provision of a health, 
welfare, or retirement program. 

2. No union official, employee, or other per- 
son acting as agent or representative of a 
union, who exercises responsibilities or in- 
fluence in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts, should have any compromising per- 
sonal ties, direct or indirect, with outside 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the wel- 
fare plan. 

3. Complete records of the financial opera- 
tions of all welfare funds and programs 
should be maintained in accordance with the 
best accounting practice. Each such fund 
should be audited regularly by internal 
auditors. In addition each such fund should 
be audited at least once each year, and 
preferably semiannually, by certified public 
or other independent accountants of unques- 
tioned professional integrity. 

4. All audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union and the af- 
fected employees. 

5. The trustees or administrators of wel- 
fare funds should make a full disclosure and 
report to the beneficiaries at least once each 
year. 

6. Where health and welfare benefits are 
provided through the use of a commercial 
insurance carrier, the carrier should be se- 
lected through competitive bids solicited 
from a substantial number of reliable compa- 
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nies, on the basis of the lowest net cost for 
the given benefits submitted by a responsible 
carrier. 

7. Where a union or union trustees partici- 
pate in the administration of the investment 
of welfare fund reserves, the union or its 
trustees should make every effort to prohibit 
the investment of welfare fund reserves in 
the business of any contributing employer, 
insurance carrier, or agency doing business 
with the fund, or in any enterprise in which 
any trustee, officer, or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a 
nature as to be affected by the fund’s invest- 
ment or disinvestment. 

8. Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or 
employee of a health or welfare program is 
found to have received an unethical pay- 
ment, the union should insist upon his re- 
moval and should take appropriate legal 
steps against both the party receiving and 
the party making the payment. 

9. Every welfare program should provide 
redress against the arbitrary or unjust denial 
of claims so as to afford the individual mem- 
ber prompt and effective relief where his 
claim for benefits has been improperly 
rejected. 

10. The duty of policing and enforcing 
these standards is shared by every union 
member, as well as by local, national, and 
international officials. The best safeguard 
against abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, 
informed and active membership, jealous of 
their rights and interests in the operation of 
health and welfare programs, as well as any 
other trade union program. 

11. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative proce- 
dure,are necessary to comply with the stand- 
ards herein set forth, such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending in the Bailey subcommittee 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives a num- 
ber of proposals known as Federal aid 
to school construction legislation. Many 
of our people are very much opposed to 
this legislation. I am in accord with 
their feelings. 

Yesterday, March 11, 1957, Mr. M. A. 
Hubbard, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, appeared 
before the Bailey subcommittee and gave 
a most forthright, interesting, and im- 
portant statement in opposition to the 
legislation. In addition to the prepared 
statement, Mr. Hubbard also, in answer 
to questions, pointed out cogently why 
this legislation should not be enacted and 
why sooner or later it means turning the 
public schools of this country over to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Hubbard is widely known in Vir- 
ginia for his sound thinking as well as his 
interest in the problems of our farm peo- 
ple in particular and all Virginians in 
general. 

I desire to commend Mr. Hubbard for 
his well thought out statement and 
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under leave to extend my remarks in the 

Recorp I desire to include Mr. Hubbard’s 

prepared statement which is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY M. A. HUBBARD, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR WITH REGARD TO PRO- 
POSALS FOR PROVIDING FEDERAL Alp To Epu- 
CATION 


You have now before you for consideration 
several proposals designed to provide the 
States and their political subdivisions in- 
creased Federal aid to education. 

These are financially fascinating. propo- 
sitions, but from the long-term standpoint, 
they pose a terrible threat to the future 
health and well-being of our political insti- 
tutions, to our economic order and to our 
continuing status as free citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. 

We are not unmindful of the benefits of 
education. We are fully appreciative of' the 
fact that education has largely been respon- 
sible for our progress in forging ahead and 
becoming in a few short years the richest, the 
most powerful, and the most influential na- 
tion on the face of the earth. Education 
has made it possible for us to develop and 
manage successfully a free-enterprise econ- 
omy of unparalleled vigor and productivity— 
where ordinary people with average incomes 
enjoy the benefits of goods, gadgets, and 
services which are quite beyond the reach of 
even the wealthiest classes in most countries. 
What is even more important, with all of our 
materialist achievements, we have been able 
to maintain a system of government under 
which we have enjoyed freedom to worship, 
to work, to achieve, to speak our minds 
freely, and to be rewarded for our efforts, 
usually in fair proportion to the value of our 
contributions to the welfare of society. 

We should never fail to appreciate the fact 
that education has been a major contributor 
to our progress, but it is equally important 
for us to remember that it has been educa- 
tion of a special type—always under the con- 
trol and administration of local people—the 
same people who furnished the children to 
be educated. The diversity and variety 
which is assured by the cooperative admin- 
istration of 48 State governments and a great 
multitude of local administrative units is 
a major bulwark against the evils of cen- 
tralized school administration. 

Virginia is one of the poorer States from 
the standpoint of the per capita income of 
our citizens. We rank 32d among States and 
17 percentage points below the national 
average. This is recognized in the formula 
used for distributing funds under the Kelly 
bill (H. R. 1) and also under the administra- 
tion bills—S. 889 and H. R.3986. Under each 
of these measures there would be only 10 
other States which would stand to gain 
more than the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Under the Kelly bill, other States would pro- 
vide Virginia with 180 additional classrooms 
and under the administration proposals— 
S. 889 and H. R. 3986—other States would 
contribute 159 classrooms. Looking at these 
propositions purely from a dollars and 
cents—bricks and mortar standpoint, it 
would appear that we should be wholeheart- 
edly in favor of increased Federal aid for 
school eoonstruction. This would be es- 
pecially true of our rural areas which are 
particularly hard-pressed in the matter of 
providing adequate financial support for 
school construction and operation. The 
Farm Bureau has a larger dues paying mem- 
bership in these areas than any other general 
farm organization in Virginia. I need not 
tell you that farmers have not been doing too 
well financially in recent years, which make 
it all the more difficult to provide, from local 
and State tax sources, the increasingly large 
sums needed for school construction and 
maintenance. 
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Yet in 1949, and every year since that 
time, in the face of mounting school financ- 
ing difficulties, our Farm Bureau members 
have continued to express firm and un- 
diminished opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. This is what they said in 1949: _ 

“We are not unmindful of the advantages 
which might be gained through a better 
equalization of educational opportunities 
among the several States by a program of 
Federal aid ‘to education. 

“However, when these advantages are care- 
fully balanced against the danger inherent 
in a constantly increasing Federal debt and 
the extreme likelihood that eventually the 
educational systems of several States will be 
increasingly subjected to centralized Federal 
control through the medium of Federal-aid 
programs to the States and their political 
subdivisions, we are strong.y of the opin- 
ion that a program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion would be a serious mistake. 

“We suggest instead that a more prudent 
course would be for the States and their 
political subdivisions to carefully examine 
the possibilities existing at the local level for 
raising the funds needed for the improve- 
ment of educational facilities. Unless and 
until such possibilities have been carefully 
explored and fully utilized we can see no 
justification in requesting that the Federal 
Government assume obligations and respon- 
sibilities which we ourselves may choose to 
ignore or neglect.” 

Why do we continue to take this position? 
Is it because we fail to appreciate and un- 
derstand the part which education has played 
in the unprecedented progress which our Na- 
tion has made in the few short years since 
we became a republic of free people? Cer- 
tainly not. We know well enough that we 
could not have developed and successfully 
managed the complex political and economic 
institutions of our free-enterprise economy 
without a school system which made avail- 
able to each student all of the education 
which he or she was willing to work for or 
was capable of absorbing. 

Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. 
Jefferson's admonition: “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 


tion, it expects what never was‘and never . 


will be.” We suspect that people generally 
understand this. It is because of this un- 
derstanding that they have been willing to 
make and are continuing to make decisions 
to tax themselves in the States and localities 
in order to provide adequate educational 
facilities. We think the record is a good 
one. 

Information supplied by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that: 

In 1947 increased enrollments called for 
9,500 classrooms; 16,000 new classrooms were 
provided. 

In 1950-51, increased enrollments called 
for about 20,000 new classrooms, 44,000 were 
provided. 

In 1955-56, increased enrollments called 
for 38,500 new classrooms, 67,000 were pro- 
vided. : 

The most recent estimate of the United 
States Office of Education for 1956-57 placed 
the need at 41,000 classrooms, 69,000 were 
built. It is to be assumed that a certain 
percentage of these were replacements for 
old inadequate facilities. Even so, the rec- 
ord still appears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 
1955-56, Virginia spent a total of $346,348,377 
in capital outlay on our public school sys- 
tem. During this same period, teacher sal- 
aries have increased by 109.4 percent. Ex- 
penditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance has been increased from. $90.25 in 
1946 to $200.90. It is estimated by our State 
Department of Education that’the costs of 
needed construction between now and 1960 
will amount to a total of $220 million. We 
are asking for no assistance in.meeting this 
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obligation. We prefer doing it in our oy, 
way without either assistance or interference 

Hardly a day passes without a newspape 
account of some Virginia locality taking ac. 
tion of one sort or another to provide more 
adequate provision for the education of oy; 
children. The State government has uncer. 
way at the present time a thoroughgoins 
study of our entire tax structure with the 
idea of providing a larger measure of State 
support for our schools. The problem is not 
yet solved, but we can and will provide g 
solution and it will be a far better one than 
any that could be offered by the Federg) 
Government. 

We make no pretense that our present eq- 
ucational system is perfect. It is far from 
perfection. But its’imperfections are not 4) 
traceable to the lack of money. One of the 
Nation’s leading school administrators, pr, 
H. I. Willett, superintendent of schools for 
the city of Richmond, Va., recently state 
that: “In too many high schools, it has been 
possible for a pupil to elect himself out of an 
education. Is it true that many pupils 
select subjects that are easy rather than a 
program that more effectively utilized their 
talents?” 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses 
by students seeking the easy way is one of 
the basic weaknesses of our schools. Is this 
weakness traceable to a.lack of money? It 
is not. It has come about because al! too 
many parents and pupils have somehow got- 
ten the erroneous notion that education can 
be bought, paid for, and possessed by any- 
one who can afford the going price—like a 
sack of, potatoes or a new automobile. The 
solution to this problem cannot be found in 
the Federal Treasury. It is a matter of at- 
titude—money is not involved. 

If our educational system is to continue 
to carry out so splendidly the objectives 
which Mr. Jefferson had in mind, its financ- 
ing, management, and control must continue 
to be the direct responsibility of the people 
who furnish the children to be educated. 
There is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and 
dimimish the citizen’s interest in education 
than to take from him the direct responsibil- 
ity for financing, operating, and controlling 
the schools where his children dre educated. 
Without this citizen interest, the public- 
school system will gradually become a thing 
separate and apart from the lives of people 
at the community level—control wil) become 
more and more centralized and with cen- 
tralized control will come uniformity—f 
method, of curricula, of source material, and 
in the end, conformity to one single pat- 
tern acceptable to the central authority. 
This is not the pattern of public education 
that has made the United States an oasis of 
freedom, plenty, and opportunity in a world 
that is rapidly becoming a desert of political 
suppression, police state harassment, and 
economic poverty. The sickening cadence 
of the goose-step is too high a price to pay 
for the vaunted efficiency of centralized con- 
trol. Education without ‘understanding isa 
very dangerous commodity. The highly lit- 
erat€ Hitlerite Germany should be proo! 
enough that education in itself is no guaranty 
of either freedom or democracy. It takes 
education of a special sort—decentralized and 
under the control of the smallest unit of 
government capable of reasonably efficient 
administration. 

We know, of course, that those who plead 
for Federal aid say that control will remall 
with the States and localities. Since when 
has any responsible legislative body begun 
appropriating the taxpayers’ money without 
specifying how it is to be used? To our 
knowledge, this has never been done, and in 
our opinion, it would be the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Our friends in professional education! 
circles occasionally ask us, how do you justify 
your support of Federal aid to vocational 
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education, while you strenuously Fed- 


oppose 
gral aid to education as a whole? There is a 


yast difference between # narrowly special- 
jed phase of education directed toward in- 
gruction in technical know-how and the 
proader field of education in general, the 
of which, among other things, is to 
rrculcate into the mind of the student a 
of our political and 
c philosophy along with the princi- 
a a we might broadly term, right 
jiving. It is in this area of education that 
centralized control, in the hands of the 
wrong people, could be disastrous. 

our experience with Federal aid to voca- 
tional education, however, has served well to 
convince us of the complete fallacy of the 
argument that we can accept Federal aid 
without Federal controls. Proponents of the 
gmith-Hughes Act of 1916 argued loud and 
jong that there would be no Federal control. 
It is interesting to note that regulations pro- 
pounded under this act, now fill a 108-page 
pook entitled Administration of Vocational 
Education. On page 4 of this book we find 
the sentence, “Each State is required to sub- 
mit a plan which must meet with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Office of Education.” 
If no controls are involved, we would like 
to have an interpretation on the meaning of 
this sentence. ; 

Federal, State, and local taxes are esti- 
mated to absorb over 29.1. percent of our 
total national income in 1957. This is close 
to the point where inflationary pressures 
become almost irresistable as wage and sal- 
ary earners fight to maintain their “tax 
reduced” living standards, either through 
demands for higher wages or demands for 
“free” government services which they were 
formerly able and willing to provide for 
themselves. ‘These pressures singly or in 
combination could set off a spiral of infla- 
tion that would tear at the very foundation 
of our political and economic institutions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a former 
president of the United States are both pre- 
dicting that unless we follow a more prudent 
course in public expenditures, we may well 
bring on a depression that would “curl your 
hair.” In the face of all the storm signals, 
it seems to us the height of folly for the Fed- 
eral Government to undertake responsibili- 
ties and obligations which traditionally and 
very properly belong to the States and their 
political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, 
if we are to remain a solyent Nation, is 
prudent economy in the use of tax money. 
Yet we know that any expansion or extension 
of Federal grants or the grant-in-aid prin- 
ciple is an infallible method of encouraging 
extrav: and profligacy in the use of 
public funds. It is the bargain-sale tech- 
nique on a grand scale‘of enticing people to 
spend more than they can afford for things 
they can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with its stagger- 
ing obligations for national defense and 
other proper and appropriate Federal activi- 
ties is in no position to either indulge in 
extravagance or to encourage the States and 
localities into doing so. 

If the Federal Government is genuinely 
concerned about the shortage of school class- 
tooms, there is a way that it can safely be 
of great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate fiercely on 
the problem of eliminating extravagance and 
waste in the expenditure of Federal funds. 
It can and should unmercifully prune from 
their recommended all proposed in- 
creases that cannot. be amply justified on 
the basis of the safety and welfare of the 
people of the United States. ’ 

When this has been done, it will likely be 
found possible to lessen the burden of Fed- 
eral taxation enough to enable the States and 
localities to collect sufficient additional 

to more adequately meet their own 
Tesponsibilities in the field of public educa- 
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tion. This is the traditional way—it is the 
efficient way and it is the only safe way to 
insure proper support of our public school 
system. 

Yes, we do indeed face a crisis, but the 
real crisis is not in our public school sys- 
tem. The critical issue now before us re- 
volves around the proposition of whether we 
as a Nation have the prudence and the 
fortitude to deny ourselves the frills in order 
to hold on to the fundamentals and to match 
our soaring ambitions with our limited 
willingness to pay. 


Tax Dodge Halted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, a pop- 
ular method of late to promote ends 
which are sometimes purely selfish is 
that of establishing a so-called nonprofit 
educational committee, or commission, 
or foundation which is really paid for 
by funds which are written off as tax- 
deductible business expense by the sup- 
porters. The Internal Revenue Service is 
currently taking a long second look at 
one of these bodies, the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee. It has disal- 
lowed as tax deductible the funds con- 
tributed to this lobby by the producers. 

The Milwaukee Journal in Wisconsin 
has taken note of the action of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and suggests 
that similar action could be taken else- 
where in an editorial in a recent issue: 

A TRANSPARENT Tax DODGE 

The Internal Revenue Service, at least, is 
now standing up to what is probably the 
richest and greediest lobby in our national 
history. It has called a halt to a transparent 
tax dodge of the oil and gas industry. 

“Eat your cake and have it, too,” is the 
guiding principle of this industry as a whole. 
A great one for denouncing high taxes, it 
keeps for itself a giant economy size loop- 
hole—a depletion allowance that exempts 
271% percent of producers’ income from tax 
and grows multimillionaires by the dozen. 

Mouthing pietisms about its regard for 
natural gas consumers, it absurdly insists 
that their best interest lies in exempting 
wellhead prices from regulation. It has 
bamboozled even President Eisenhower with 
this reverse English. 

It formed a gigantic lobby, called the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 
(NGORC), to push this grab through Con- 
gress. Producers chipped in nearly $2 mil- 
lion—and wrote it off as tax deductible 
business expense, on the theory that the 
NGORC was merely educational. 

The real effect of this was to saddle other 
taxpayers with more than half of the indus- 
try’s outlay for promoting its own special in- 
terest in legislation. For the deductions cost 
the Treasury, at the 52 percent corporation 
rate, about $1 million in taxes. 

The Revenue Service now says nothing 
doing. Subject to probable court test, the 
deductions are to be disallowed and the tax 
assessed. This is the one fruit to date of 
the Senate investigation of the ofl and gas 
lobby. Probers sent the Revenue Service a 
challenge of the NGORC’s tax exempt status. 

This stiffened attitude may and should 
extend to other quarters. For there is no 
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small number of self-styled educational 
groups, heeled with corporate contributions, 
that actually have political axes to grind, 
primarily if not exclusively. 

One is operating in Wisconsin right now, 
the Madison Capital Times has reported. 
The “Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation” is raising money to favor every 
rural boxholder with a book by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, defending farm policies 
of the administration. However sound the 
defense may be, this is a political activity. 
Yet the letter of solicitation boasts that con- 
tributions to this outfit have been ruled tax 
deductible for 10 years. 

Such activity in itself, of course, may be 
perfectly legal and proper. But the pretense 
that it is not political is little more than a 
confidence game against other taxpayers, who 
all unwitting and unwilling are made to help 
pay the freight. 


Nepal Observes Seventh Anniversary of 
Democratic Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, I announced that 
I would address the United States Con- 
gress each time there was an anniver- 
sary of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions. on friendly terms with the United 
States. February 18 was the seventh 
anniversary of National Day in Nepal 
and I rise to felicitate that country. 

I wish to extend to the people of Nepal, 
His Majesty Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva, and His Exeellency Shanker 
Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, Ambas- 
sador of Nepal, congratulations and best 
wishes on this occasion. 

Nepal boasts one of the world’s oldest 
traditions of independence. However, 
February 18 each year is celebrated as 
National Day, the day on which demo- 
cratic government was introduced into 
the country in 1950. The world will long 
remember the dramatic way in which 
the Nepalese overthrew the rule of ab- 
solutism and so freed the country from 
a feudal yoke. The country is passing 
through a difficult period of transition 
from an autocratic to a democratic re- 
gime. Faced with grave problems, con- 
stitutional reforms have been instituted 
and much effort has been expended in 
programs for the betterment of the peo- 
ple. The eyes of the world are fixed 
upon Nepal until the stable democracy 
of which it dreams is firmly established. 

Nepal has risen from almost obscurity 
to a key strategic position in the free 
world. Nepal is a member of the United 
Nations. She is also an associate mem- 
ber of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, an agency acting 
within the framework, of the policies 
of the United Nations, designed to assist 
the governments of the region in their 
efforts to reconstruct and develop the 
economic structure of their countries. 

The United States heartily supports 
the ideals of democracy everywhere, 
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East and West meet in Nepal in a very 
specific way. From the United States 
and other sources emanate programs 
to help Nepal emerge out of feudalism; 
to strengthen its economy; encourage 
it to set up democratic institutions, and 
so ward off infiltration which threatens 
everywhere on the periphery of com- 
munism’s empire. . The hundreds of 
miles of the Himalayas stretching across 
Nepal’s frontier no longer constitute an 
impregable fortress. The United States 
realizes this fact and is trying to help 
Nepal bolster its defenses—economic, 
military, and geographic. 

I salute Nepal on this momentous 
occasion of National Day and pray for 
her continued peace, prosperity, and 
progress as she embarks upon a new year 
of national life. 





Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 24 the Joint Committee of the 
Estonian Organizations in Baltimore 
sponsored a concert rally in observance 
of the 39th anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic. 

Estonia is another one of the countries 
which has been suffering under the 
bondage of Communist domination, but 
in which the fires of freedom continue 
to burn. Their strong desire for inde- 
pendence will not be quelled as long as 
they know they can look to the free na- 
tions of the world for support and sym- 
pathy in their need. 

The following declaration ws ap- 
proved at the concert rally and I am 
privileged to insert it in the Recorp, 
under leave to extend my remarks: 

“DECLARATION 

“The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian 
nation and against liberties, properties, and 
lives of Estonians. The perpetration of these 
crimes continues in violation of precepts 
of international law and solemn commit- 
ments of the U. S. S. R. 

“The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries, and preparations for new aggressions 
and other crimes are underway On world- 
wide scale. Millions are suffering under So- 
viet imposed terror and misery. No people in 
the world have accepted voluntarily the So- 
viet system. All are longing for the oppor- 
tunity to overthrow the Communist regime. 

“Throughout history Estonians have been 
fighting against the foreign invaders until" 
they regained their independence after the 
liberation war against the Soviet Union. The 
same spirit prevails at present. Only over- 
whelming Soviet forces stationed in Estonia 
prevent the people from driving out the 
enemy. 

“In their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declaration about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjugated nations are not sufficient if they 
are not implemented. 





“We declare that for achievement of in- 
ternational ‘peace and justice it is necessary 
that the free world condemn Soviet acts of 
aggression as international crimes, exercise 
pressures for the termination of these crimes, 
and as a first step demand the withdrawal 
of all Soviet forces and administration from 
Estonia and the other occupied countries. 
This should be the primary condition in any 
dealing with the U.S. 5S. R.” 

The above declaration has been approved 
at concert rally celebrating the 39th anni- 
versary of the Estonian Republic, Sunday, 
February 24, 1957, 3 p. m., International 
Center, YWCA, 16 South Patterson Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Oil and Economic Turmoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the second issue, February 1957, of 
Israel Speaks: 

Or, AND EcONOMIc TURMOIL 
(By Julian Louis Meltzer) 


JERUSALEM.—In surveying the panorama 
of the Middle East’s cross-purposes politics 
and economic interests, the observer finds 
much evidence to show the brewing-up of a 
situation that may well confront the Bagh- 
dad Pact and Cairo Alliance countries with 
a polarized challenge. Its solution will re- 
quire more than the usual propaganda-dia- 
lectics and face-saving gimmicks broadcast 
and circulated by the Arab governments. 

The elements are being assembled for a 
conflict which is likely to develop far more 
quickly than present portents indicate. At 
the moment these elements are of a passive 
economic character. But the possibility can- 
not be excluded Of their latent force beconr- 
ing militantly acute and perhaps militarily 
active unless the protagonists of the oppos- 
ing groups find the way to an acceptable 
settlement. 

The fact is that the Middle East and Ara- 
bian Peninsula are divided into two distinct 
categories of oil-source and oil-transit coun- 
tries. The real pickings belong to the for- 
mer category, in which the lucrative oil- 
fields are located. These are the Baghdad 
Pact allies, notably Iraq and Persia, and the 
territories within the United States and Brit- 
ish spheres of influence—Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Bahrein, and the Trucial_ sheikdoms 
around the Persian Gulf. 


The members of the Cairo alliance—Egypt 
and Syria with their junior associate, the 
Kingdom of Jordan; the Lebangn still hopes 
to be left immune as an uninvolved on- 
looker—get only the droppings from ‘those 
who have the pickings. The Cairo-Damascus 
axis commands no substantial petroleum 
sources of their own worth mentioning 
around any oil lobby. Their sole though 
vital function is one of passage; and therein 
lies their power of economic blackmail not 
only vis-a-vis the western consumer coun- 
tries but also in relation to their brother 
eastern producers, 

When the Syrian Army blew up sections 
of the Iraq Petroleum Co.’s pipeline through 
their territory at the outset of the Sinai- 
Suez Canal campaign last November, their 
sabotage not only cut off the supply to West- 
ern Europe, but also sparked a chain reac- 





tion in the deterioration of intra-Arap rela. 
tions. * Since that time Iraq Has lost Millions 
of pounds sterling in the loss of royalties o, 
unshipped and unshippable oll, and gyri, 
and the Lebanon have suffered to a lessor 
extent from the stoppage of oil-transit rey. 
enue. Persia, Bahrein, and Kuwait on the 
Persian Gulf, and Saudi Arabia sustained 
equally large losses through the Egyptian 
action in blocking the Suez Canal. 

Quite apart from the immediate eff 
however, there are long-range implication, 
that cannot be ignored by the Baghdad Pact 
and American and British allied countries of 
the Middle East and middle Asia. One of 
these implications arises demonstrably from 
their nigh-helpless dependence upon the 
goodwill of their Arab neighbors to allow 
passage of the oil. A future conflict might 
well develop over the issue of revenue shar. 
ing. The Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
came to loggerheads with the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. over a claim for higher royalties long 
before the Suez Canal crisis blew up. With 
the oriental attitude of “aprés moi la déluge” 
political thinking, they may very well act as 
violently in future as they did last November, 
leaving others to pick up the pieces as the 
U. N. did in clearing the Suez Canal. Having 
proved their initial success, these spite tactics 
are capable of infinite repetition. 

In a wider context there is another consid. 
eration than these immature Arab and intra- 
Arab actions. Western Europe's oil require. 
ments are growing annually and in 3 or 4 
years’ time they will run into hundreds of 
millions of tons. The bulk of that motive 
and thermal fuel will have to come, as it does 
now, from Middle East and Persian Gul 
oilfields. 

But it is obvious that the physical ca. 
pacity of the existing TAP line and of the 
Suez Canal to handle the great volume an- 
ticipated will be sorely overtaxed and prob- 
ably quite inoperable. Nor is it likely, from 
even the best assessment of the logistics in- 
volved, that the commissioning of 50,000. 
and 60,000-ton seagoing tankers around the 
Cape of Good Hope—the Suez Canal’s drait 
is too shallow for these giant vessels to pass 
through—will bring any appreciable relief, 
even if the high cost of maritime carriage is 
accepted. It is equally unlikely that the 
development of nuclear energy and the con- 
struction of cheap atomic power reactors 
will have reached the stage by 1960 or 1961 
at which conventional fuel power may be 
superseded. 

Should the great oil corporations be think- 
ing of building parallel pipelines from the 
Mosul oilfields of Iraq via Syria or Turkey to 
the eastern Mediterranean coast, the ques- 
tion of adequate.security guaranties imme- 
diately springs to the fore. For one thing, 
Syria would be able to exercise all its un- 
deniable talent for economic blackmail. 
For another, it is highly doubtful whether, 
by the very nature of its political instability 
and the ephemeral tenures of its multiparty 
governments, the Republic of Syria could 
give such guaranties with the best will iu 
the world of those temporarily in power. 

But even were these difficulties to be over- 
come, the trans-Syrian pipelines could only 
meet a portion of the traffic requirements as 

ere would still be the oil output of Persia, 

uwait, Bahrein, and Saudi Arabia to handle. 
With the operation of giant seagoing tankers 
economically and physically limited, there 
remains the idea of piping the oil out to the 
southern end of the eastern Mediterranean 
for onward shipment from there. A pipe- 
line or lines across Egypt from a point just 
below the town of Suez at the southern ¢x- 
tremity of the canal, to the environs of Port 
Said at the northern tip, may appear at first 
sight of the map as a feasible and workable 
alternative. 

Let us, however, take a closer look at the 
prospects. The Egyptians, both during &x- 
King Farouk’s jolly reign and now during the 
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satrapy Of Abdul Gamal Nasser, touted an 
arrangement of this kind in the most ardent 
manner. Their sycophantic wooing of old 
King Ibn Saud had that objective in view. 
Their current honeymoon with his son King 
gaud obviously has a similar aim: to per- 
suade him to agree to a pipeline across Egypt 
to the Mediterranean and thus to jockey 
themselves into the strong position of being 
able to extract more of his largesse at an- 
other than an eleemosynary level. 

Whether King Saud will fall for this at- 
tempt at profit sharing or lay his regime open 
to the risk of becoming a victim of Egyptian 
ransom is a burnoose of another color. For 
all the protestatiohs of amity and everlasting 
friendship, picturesquely illustrated in nu- 
merous photographs elegantly posed against 
ornate Cairo backgrounds, it may be doubted 
whether King Saud trusts buddy Nasser far- 
ther than his own myopic vision. Nasser’s 
precipitate action last November in blocking 
the Suez Canal indubitably served as a lesson 
to all and sundry against putting their 
basket into the hands of one yegg. 

Egypt’s hopes, therefore, will probably re- 
main another pipeline dream. The quandary 
that emerges from the foregoing analysis is 
one in which both the oil-consuming West 
and the oil-producing East share equally. 
On the one hand, there is the short-range 
complication brought about by intra-Arab 
political and economic animosities, aggra- 
yated by extraregional doctrinal intriguing. 
It is this dilemma which has explosive ten- 
dencies, albeit dormant for the time being. 
On the other hand, there is the long-range 
outlook which must similarly exercise the 
Westerh European powers and the Eastern 
oil potentates with equal anxiety. The West 
requires increasing quantities of petroleum, 
and the East remains its largest supplier; the 
Fast is expanding its oilfields by new ex- 
ploration and discovery and needs bigger 
markets. The oil is here in the East and 
likely to be found in growing volume. But 
how to move it to the West with a measur- 
able and ascertainable degree of safety? 

Another glance at the map will reveal a 
geographical circumstance that has probably 
not escaped the attention of the oil-strategy 
planners. Northeast of Egyptian territory, 
beyond Sinai, lies the shortest route from 
the Red Sea to the eastern Mediterranean. 
It runs up through the Gulf of Aqaba and 
across the comparatively narrow neck of the 
desert from Eilat to a point near Ashkelon, 
all through Israel territory. A small-bore 
pipeline for domestic use is now being laid 
from Eilat to Beersheba. The route has been 
surveyed and obviously presents no insuper- 
able difficulties in view of the progress being 
made in laying the Israel pipeline. 

Peace with Israel is thus a factor which, 
however politically unpalatable it must ap- 
pear to them at this time, the Baghdad Pact 
countries and the oil-producing states of the 
Persian Gulf must inescapably take into con- 
sideration for the effective solution of their 
economic predicament. It must be stated 
for the record that Persia, Kuwait, and Bah- 
rein aré not members of the Arab League and 
were never Officially at war with Israel. Tur- 
key, one of the Baghdad Patt countries, was 


_ in the process of fostering amicable ties with 


Israel before its rulers bowed to Iraqi pres- 
= and desisted, though not unapologeti- 
cally. 

To launch such peace overtures the non- 
committed countries as Persia, Kuwait and 
Bahrein would of course have to run the 
gauntlet of Cairo-directed odium and propa- 
ganda uproar. Indeed, one can almost en- 


But although Egypt has shown itself adept 
at calling the tune, it cannot possibly hope 
to pay the piper. The immense losses which 
the Middle East oil salesmen are facing as a 
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result of being cut off from the Western 
markets can never be covered by Egypt or its 
current sponsor, Soviet Russia. Economic 
realities are immune from political sloga- 
neering and illusionary thinking, and the 
outlook for the oil potentates is grimly real- 
istic: Either get your goods to Europe by a 
safe and commodious route, or leave the oil 
below ground. 

Eastern countries without any fanatical 
political credos cannot afford to ignore the 
long-range aspects of the situation. Their 
economic welfare is inextricably bound up 
with the problem of cheap, rapid, and secure 
transport of the oil. Without a rational 
solution eschewing political delusions, all 
they can hope for is to go floundering and 
courting the dangers of economic desuetude. 





To Study Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 11, 1957: 

To Srupy DiscrIMINATION—TAMPERING WITH 
Bru To EXAMINE CIviL RIGHTS PROGRAM 
CHARGED 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The Civil Rights Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee has engaged in 
pointless tampering with the administra- 
tion’s civil-rights proposals in reporting the 
bill to the full committee. Particularly ob- 
jectionable is its decision to exclude dis- 
crimination based on religion from the area 
to be studied by the proposed Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

One of the four points in the original bill 
was the establishment of a temporary bi- 
partisan commission on civil rights to inves- 
tigate charges of denial of voting rights or 
the imposition of unwarranted economic 
pressures on citizens because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

For no apparent reason the Civil Rights 
Subcommittee has voted to drop the word 
“religion.” The full Judiciary Committee 
must now decide whether to approve the bill 
in its altered form or to return to its.original 
language. 

The attack on racism that has achieved so 
many successes in recent years has been 
firmly based on the principle that all forms 
of discrimination because of origin are 
equally evil, that as one thrives others are 
encouraged, and that as one is curbed all 
Americans move closer to full equality. Ac- 
cordingly, the fair employment and other 
antidiscrimination laws adopted in many 
Northern and Western States, as well as the 
antibias executive orders issued by President 
Eisenhower and his predecessors, have uni- 
formly applied to discrimination based on 
race, religion, or national origin. ; 


FURTHER BIAS 


The validity of this principle is illustrated 
by the very situation which has prompted 
introduction of the Federal civil rights bill. 
While the predominant form of racism in 
the South today is directed at Negroes, there 
has been a distinct tendency within the 
White Citizens Council movement, to say 
nothing of the rejuvenated Ku Klux Klan, 
to spill over into anti-Semitism and anti- 
Catholicism. Organized economic boycotts 
and other unwarranted economic pressures 
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against Jews and Catholics have already been 
threatened. 

It would be most unfortunate if the com- 
mission, once established, found itself em- 
powered to investigate charges of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes but not against religious 
minorities. 

The proposed change in the bill has noth- 
ing in its favor and much against it. The 
House Judiciary Committee will do well to 
decide the important civil rights issue before 
it on the basis of tested principle. 

SHAD POLIER, 
Chairman, Commission on Law and 
Social Action, American Jewish 
Congress. 
NEw York, March 7, 1957. 








Side Effects of Drugs Used in Treatment— 
Possible Effect on Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing medical bulletin issued by the 
National Rehabilitation Commission, the 
American Legion: 

Sipe Errects or Drucs USED IN TREATMENT— 
PossIBLE EFFECT ON CLAIMS 
(By Irving B. Brick, M.-D., medical 
consultant) 


DEFINITION 


Drugs and various procedures as they are 
used in modern day medicine may in them- 
selves give rise to either other diseases or 
complications of the same disease. This 
type of condition is called iatrogenic (the 
Greeks also had a word for this) and iatro- 
genic simply means that it is self-caused. 
Iatro-means self and -genic means the causa- 
tion of. This is referred to diseases or com- 
plications in which drugs given by doctors, 
or drugs taken by patients, cause other dis- 
eases or complications. As all of us ‘know, 
in World War II when the yellow fever vac- 
cine gave rise to the large numbers of cases 
of hepatitis, so-called serum jaundice, this 
indeed was one of these iatrogenic diseases 
induced by the giving of vaccine. 

BLOOD AND BLOOD PRODUCTS 


It was well known during World War II, 
and indeed in peacetime, that the use of 
blood transfusions, for instance, is not com- 
pletely without hazard inasmuch as blood 
transfusions may give rise to serum hepatitis 
and it may give rise to other diseases or 
complications which are less common. All 
of us know that if you get a mismatched 
transfusion, unfortunately, for some reason 
or other, it may kill you by blocking the 
tubules of the kidney. This, fortunately, 
happens very rarely and of course we don’t 
anticipate seeing that type of case very fre- 
quently. But the use of modern blood prod- 
ucts in transfusions, particularly plasma 
which is a bad offender, and also fibrinogen 
which is a product of the blood which is 
given for certain clotting diseases may give 
rise to serum jaundise as well as other con- 
ditions nearly as frequently. The point is 
that this is illustrative of a medicament very 
commonly used, particularly in time of war, 
and which may give rise to other types of 
disease, in this case, affecting the liver and 
clinically simulating and being much like 
infectious hepatitis. Actually, when you 
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take a piece of liver at biopsy you cannot 
differentiate between infectious hepatitis 
and the hepatitis caused by infected serum. 
Since we started with the liver I think it is 
well to mention other drugs that are used 
in common day practice affecting the liver. 


LIVER AND DRUGS 


One of the most frequent of these drugs 
now used in medical practice is a drug which 
some of you may have heard about called 
thorazine. Another name for it is chlor- 
promazine. This drug, as well as others in 
this field, has made a big impact in the 
treatment of mental diseases, particularly 
in mental institutions where they were first 
used. They have actually been able to take 
patients off of restraints and have been able 
to give other types of treatments such as 
psychotherapy after these patients have been 
given thorazine and now some of the newer 
drugs. But let’s talk about thorazine for a 
minute because this is the most commonly 
used one. Incidentally, the usage of this 
drug in this country has been phenomenal. 


THORAZINE 
The drug is used commonly in mental in- 
stitutions. It is used now in everyday 
practice because it has been found to be 
somewhat effective in controlling nausea 
and vomiting; and of course there are many 
thousands of reasons, many of them psy- 
chogenic, why people have nausea and vom- 
iting. It is being used in common -every- 
day practice in tense people, in nervous 
people, and it is one of the tranquilizing 
crugs. It is sometimes helpful in hiccups. 
I am sure, reading the newspapers and maga- 
zines and listening to the radio, you can’t 
help but hear about tranquilizing drugs— 
drugs that sort of calm you down, let you 
go about your business, and sometimes they 
are very effective. Now, there are in these 
drugs, as in all drugs when we get to use 
them and know them, certain drawbacks; and 
one of the common ones is the effect on 
liver of thorazine. 


JAUNDICE DUE TO THORAZINE 


The British who started using it about 1952 

in their mental institutions found that a 
certain percentage of mental patients who 
took this drug became jaundiced. They 
didn’t pay a lot of attention to this because 
hey were doing such a wonderful job with 
the mental aspect, and they also noted that 
this jaundice usually went away in about 
2 weeks after they stopped the drug, and 
gave no further trouble. Furthermore, they 
found in some of these patients that even 
if they continued the drug the jaundice went 
eway. This has not been true in all the 
cases. Well, the English found this out, and 
they had only a report of one death, which 
probably wasn’t due to the jaundice caused 
by thorazine; but, at any rate, when we start- 
ed using it clinically in the United States, it 
wasn't very long before case reports started 
appearing of jaundiced patients due to 
thorazine. This jaundice is very interesting 
in that it simulates the type of jaundice you 
get with obstruction with gallstones, or with 
cancer obstructing the common bile duct. 
It is a very unique type of jaundice. We 
take a biopsy of the liver, and the pattern 
of the microscopic findings is unique, so that 
if you have a history of the drug having 
been giveh it is not difficult, with certain 
laboratory tests, to diagnose it. One of the 
things that I found, and am reporting about, 
is that, although 90 percent of the cases who 
get jaundice get over this jaundice com- 
pletely in 2 to 4 weeks. We encountered 
3 cases last year in which the jaundice 
persisted longer than 3 months; and indeed, 
when I talked with my liver friends (physi- 
cians, that is) throughout the country, sev- 
eral of them had cases that they had seen 
with jaundice lasting 6 months or more. 
Unfortunately, in some of these cases, opera- 
tions were done. This type of disease should - 
not be operated upon as some of the com- 
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plications have actually resulted from the 
operation; because there is no obstruction 
except inside the liver, and all you have to 
do is have the patient stay in bed, eat a 
good diet; they feel pretty well despite the 
jaundice and eventually they get well. 


COURSE 


Now, as I say, 90 percent of them get better 
in 2 to 4 weeks, so that the amount of dis- 
ability from thorazine will be, in most cases, 
not too great. In some cases, however, they 
will be out of work for months literally, 3 
months, 6 months, and even longer. These 
are the odd cases. Now, thinking about serv- 
ice-connected cases, I am sure, as Dr. Shapiro 
will confirm, that in the psychoneuroses and 
in the psychoses this drug is being used quite 
commonly and I’m sure that many of these 
cases or some.of the cases will be encountered 
which jaundice has appeared as a result of 
its use in this service-connected mental case. 
One other complication in the neuropsychi- 
atric field that I think is important is that 
certain cases develop symptoms of Parkin- 
sonism, like the shaking palsy and I’ve seen 
that persist for some time. As to whether 
these cases will develop a chronic Parkin- 
sonism Ido not know. Idon’t know whether 
it has been followed up long enough. There 
are other drugs that less frequently cause 
jaundice. One of these drugs is methyl- 
testosterone. This question was asked by 
Ray Macdouall: Before we go into the other 
drugs, is there any permanent residual from 
thorazine? 

CHRONIC RESIDUALS 


That’s a good question. One of the cases 
I had that wasn’t clearing up was a young 
girl who works in the Government. She had 
her jaundice, deep jaundice, for about 4 
months. From the liver biopsy that we took 
one of the expert doctors in this particular 
field of liver disease wondered to me when 
we talked about it at a meeting, whether or 
not this might not go on to cirrhosis. We 
were afraid that this eventually might go on 
to a form of cirrhosis that we cal) biliary 
cirrhosis. Fortunately, in the case that I 
was taking care of, she did clear up. But at 
any rate she did clear up after 4 months of 
jaundice and I’m sure that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, from the information that we 
already have, no chronic residual liver disease 
is going to happen. This does not say that 
there are not going to be some Cases that 
might turn up eventually with biliary cir- 
rhosis, but its going to take a long time be- 
fore we know because the development of 
biliary cirrhosis takes years. We think, and 
we have good evidence from biopsies taken, 
that most of these cases get over their dis- 
ease and get completely well. Asked Dr. 
Shapiro: Have there been any deaths re- 
ported from such liver diseases? 


DEATHS 

There have been a total of four deaths re- 
ported by tHe manufacturers of this drug. 
Undoubtedly thete have been other deaths. 
However, it is difficult to implicate this type 
of liver disease and the deaths by themselves 
because most of these cases have been op- 
erated upon. I had the unfortunate situa- 
tion of seeing a patient who had received 
thorazine because of nervousness. She was, 
unfortunately, one of those who had deep 
jaundice which lasted for 3 months, was 
operated upon, and no stone or cancer was 
found; all she had, as the biopsy showed, was 
thorazine jaundice. Unfortunately, there 
were complications of the surgery and she 
died. It’s not fair to say she died ‘from 
thorazine jaundice; indirectly she did, be- 
cause if she didn’t have thorazine jaundice 
she wouldn’t have been operated on, and she 
wouldn’t have had the complications of sur- 
gery. In a service-connected veteran like 
that, it would be a service-connected death, 
There’s ne question about it. As to non- 
service-connectec| veterans with thorazine 
jaundice in this category, I think we would 
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have a good argument, if needless surgery 
was done, under section 31, particularly {; 
it led to a fatal outcome, or prolonged periog 
of disability, and I don’t think the Veteran, 
Administration would argue too much about 
it. 

METHYLTESTOSTERONE 


Now, as I started to say, other drugs can 
cause jaundice but thorazine has been much 
more common than the other drugs because 
it is used more frequently. There is another 
drug that another company has put out 
called sparine, very much like thorazine, but 
which as yet has not produced jaundice to 
anyone’s knowledge. Sparine is being useq 
in place of thorazine in many centers, | 
think they are still using plenty of thora. 
zine. Some of these other drugs, though, 
getting back to these, have been drugs like 
methyltestosterone. It is a testosterone drug 
which is not used very commonly but many 
doctors use it for patients, particularly men, 
who come to them with the problem of im. 
potence, not being able to have sexual inter. 
course as well as they think they ought to. 
It is also used in menstrual difficulties in 
females and also used in cancer of the breast 
in females to suppress menstruation after 
the operation has been performed. This too 
has caused the same type of jaundice that 
thorazine has. 


> 
THYROID DRUGS 


Another drug is one of the drugs used in 
the treatment of hyperthyroidism. This is 
the drug propylthiouracil, and also methyl. 
thiouracil. Again these drugs are not used 
nearly as commonly as thorazine so we don't 
see as many cases of jaundice, but it can 
cause jaundice. 

ARSENICALS 


In days gone by, when arsenicals were used 
in the treatment of syphilis quite commonly 
and for other things too, arsenical drugs 
could cause liver damage and jaundice, 
There are also other drugs which to a lesser 
extent may affect the liver and cause jaun- 
dice. Now, all of us know that carbon tetra- 
chloride is a very bad offender in not only 
causing jaundice but also causing kidney dis- 
edse. These are some of the drugs that we 
should know about because some of these 
drugs are used in the treatment of many of 
the conditions that we see in claims and it 
is important to know about this type of 
situation because we can bring it to the 
attention of the Board if the medical mem- 
ber of the Board doesn’t happen to know 
about these complications of the drugs used 
in treatment. As I said, some of these drugs 
are used commonly in the psychoneuroses 
and particularly in the psychoses, as well as 
for common symptoms such as nausea and 
vomiting, it is well to know about the usage 
of this drug. 

PREVIOUS LIVER DISEASE 


This question was asked: What additional 
damage would these drugs that you have 
mentioned have on an already diseased liver 
as in the case of someone who has a service- 
connected liver condition? 

This is a question that is not quite clear 
because it seemS that these apparently are 
hypersensitivity effects. It is thought by 
the drug companies themselves, or so they 
advise in their literature, that if the patient 
has chronic liver disease or has liver disease 
of any sort, it is probably best not to use 
these We actually gave these drugs to 
cirrhotic patients, especially with thorazine. 
Now, let me tell you why thorazine is used 
in cirrhosis so frequently. This has been 
found to be, as Dr. Shapiro knows better than 
myself, a very good drug in the treatment of 
alcoholism. It’s been an excellent drug in 
getting people out of DT’s. In getting people 
off of the shakes after drinking, since 50 
much of our cirrhosis is seen in alcoholics. 
Getting back to the asked question, it is 
probably wise on the whole not to give these 
drugs to patients who have a liver disease 
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put there is no real good proof that the 
patients who have liver lisease are more sus- 
ceptible to jaundice from thorazine than 
patients who do not. As a general rule 
though, it would be best not to give it to 
those patients. 

Dr. Shapiro added: “Dr. Brick, you men- 
tioned sparine. Sparine is promazine as 
compared to chlorpromazine or thorazine, 
and in many hospitals including District of 
Columbia General, they have switched in 
their treatment of the acute alcoholics from 
the chlorpromazine or thorazine to sparine 
on the ground that it is less apt to affect 


the liver. The two manufacturers, however, 


have disputed claims on it but that has been 
recognized in the treatment of alcoholics 
where they switched to sparine and also in 
many psychotic cases to avoid complica- 
tions.” 

OTHER EFFECTS OF THORAZINE 


Is thorazine known to affect any other 
organ of the body? Well, Dr. Shapiro men- 
tioned the fact that you may have neuro- 
logical findings, such as Parkinsonism, and 
you may have definite psychotic episodes. It 
does not, as far as anyone knows, affect the 
heart although there is one cardiovascular 
manifestation and that is it reduces blood 
pressure and actually in sensitive patients 
the blood pressure may go to zero and the 
patients may pass out, particularly when 
they stand up. If they are lying in bed it 
doesn't affect the blood pressure but they 
have this business of passing out when they 
walk around. Therefore, when thorazine is 
given one should check to see whether or not 
they have this effect. One other side effect 
is when in a small number of cases the white 
blood cells are reduced. So this drug has 
lots of potentialities and has to be watched 
when given by doctors. 


EFFECT OF DRUGS ON THE STOMACH 
Butazolidin 


The next subject I want to take up is 
the problem of ulceration of the stomach and 
duodenum. One of the reasons we are hav- 
ing this lecture is that one of our Service 
officers in the field thought it would be a 
good idea on the basis of a case that we had 
service connected by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals. A veteran was service connected 
for rheumatoid arthritis and given butazoli- 
din, a drug which is used in gout and 
rheumatoid arthritis, as well as other ar- 
thritides. Butazolidin has a very grave ef- 
fect in some patients of causing or being a 
contributory factor in the production of 
ulcers in the stomach and duodenum. In 
this particular instance the veteran was 
given the drug, had a massive hemorrhage, 
was hospitalized, and before he could be op- 
erated upon for massive bleeding, dies, and 
& post mortem showed several ulcerations 
of the stomach which showed definite evi- 
dences of bleeding. There had never been a 
history in this particular case of the man 
having an ulcer, so apparently it started with 
the start of the drug. This is now well 
known that butazolidin can do this. 


Steroid drugs—Cortisone 


However, there are other drugs which have 
even a much greater and wider use than 
butazolidin that can give rise to ulceration 
of the stomach and duodenum and all of us 
should know about this. These drugs go 
under various names and they belong to this 
family of miracle drugs called the steroids. 
The ones which you undoubtedly have heard 
about are cortisone and ACTH. These drugs 
how are used in many conditions. They are 
used in arthritis, particularly rheumatoid 
arthritis, but they are also used in conditions 
as far apart as lupus erythematosus and other 
CoHagenous diseases, and diseases such as 
calcific bursitis of the shoulders or arms. 
They are also used in live’ disease, in various 
endocrine diseases such Ac.discin’s disease, and’ 
they have a wide spectrum of uses. They are 
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very commonly used in skin diseases, in 
hematological diseases, as leukemias, ane- 
mias. These drugs cut across specialized 
lines and are used in many, many different 
types of disease. This is the thing you have 
to know about. What do these drugs do? 
We really don’t know when you get right 
down to it. We blame these drugs for the 
ulcers, 
EXPLANATION OF ULCERS FROM DRUGS 


What is the explanation of these ulcers? 
Well, we think it is this: These steroid drugs 
stimulate the production of or actually sub- 
stitute for the hormones from the adrenal 
glands. The adrenal gland is a gland in our 
body that reactS to stress of any kind, 
whether it is nervousness, infection or in- 
jury, with operations, with any trauma and 
aiso with psychic trauma, you get an out- 
pouring of this hormone. It has been found 
that there is a definite increase in acidity 
produced in the stomach and also in the 
peptic activity. That may give rise to the 
causation of ulcers and this is the idea be- 
hind it. Of course, this also gives a nice 
explanation, if it is true, why people who 
are tense and nervous get ulcers and why 
in ulcer patients we find a tense type of 
individual. This would tie up with the 
tenseness by stimulation of the hypothalmus 
and then by way of the vagus nerve to the 
stomach, you get tense about a problem, 
there is outpouring of the hormone which 
would increase acidity, would increase the 
pepsinogen, and maybe cause an ulcer. 

Incidence of ulcers 


The incidence and frequency which ul- 
ceration occurs with reference to these 
drugs, is frequent enough to be a very grave 
source of complication in the use of these 
drugs. I am often called to see patients who 
have had a peptic ulcer in the past and who 
now have a disease in which the doctor 
wants to use one of these drugs. We know 
that these drugs will aggravate a peptic ulcer 
that has been inactive and already present. 
We also know, incidentally, while I’m think- 
ing about it, that this type of drug aggra- 
vates tuberculosis and other infections; al- 
though in some infections it is used in the 
treatment thereof. These drugs are very 
peculiar drugs and they have to be used very 
carefully and this is a very important point. 
There should be an absolute indication for 
the use of these drugs before they are used 
because they are potentially dangerous. 

Type of ulcer 

With reference to ulceration, these drugs 
cause different types of ulcer than it would 
appear in the ordinary peptic chronic ulcer. 
In one instance, a case that brought this 
whole lecture up, they produce multiple ul- 
cerations and bleeding seems to be very 
common. Now many of these patients don’t 
have much pain and bang, they start bleed- 
ing like a stuck pig. On the other hand, 
many of the patients do have the pain that 
goes along with ulceration whether it is 
from this drug or spontaneous. These 
drugs have many trade names attached to 
them as cortisone, cortef, predmisone, ster- 
ane, et al. The important thing to know is 
whether a drug used is a steroid drug. If 
you have situations in which service con- 
nected ‘veterans received these drugs and 
they developed ulceration, or they develop 
bleeding, they should undoubtedly be service 
connected. 

ACTIVATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


If tuberculosis is present or has been 
present in the past, most doctors prefer not 
to use the drugs because they may activate 
& quiescent tuberculosis. Of course, this 
would be a service-connected disability if 
the veteran was service connected for ar- 
rested tuberculosis. 

Dr. Shapiro asked: “Suppose he had a 
non-service-connected arrested TB and this 
drug made it active?” 
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Dr. Brick: “He would be aggravated if 
he had the complication of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis as a result of treatment of a 
service-connected condition with one of 
these drugs. I don’t think there would be 
any question about his being service con- 
nected.” 


ASPIRIN AND THE STOMACH 


Now, are there other drugs that cause 
ulceration? There are some other drugs 
that are bad offenders. The English think 
aspirin, aspirin mind you, the most com- 
monly used drug, and the drug which you 
can buy without a prescription at any drug 
store or grocery store, may be hard on the 
stomach. For patients that have ulcers, 
we advise that they should never use as- 
pirin. Now there are some among you who 
have ulcers and maybe you could tell us 
about your experiences because we advise 
that if they have to use aspirin for a head- 
ache, muscle ache or pain that they should 
use a buffered aspirin. These are tablets 
which are prepared with an antacid in them 
and are somewhat protective. Actually if 
you are going to use an aspirin tablet and 
you have stomach trouble, I think you 
should use a real antiacid alone together 
with the aspirin, something like amphojel, 
calcium carborate, or sodium bicarbonate, 


Aspirin and bleeding 


Aspirin can be rugged on the stomach, 
particularly in patients who already have 
a peptic ulcer. There is an English doctor 
who recently wrote a paper claiming that 
fully half of all the patients with peptic 
ulcers who bleed have taken aspirin within 
1 or 2 days of their bleeding episode. Now 
this is a moot point. I personally know that 
aspirin will cause trouble in patients who 
have ulcers because they take these aspirin 
and they start having pain or indigestion. 


Reserpine and depression 


There are several other drugs which have 
a lesser effect on the stomach, such as 
reserpine which is a drug used in treatment 
of high blood pressure and also used in the 
treatment of the mentally ill for psychoneu- 
rosis and psychosis. The reserpine inci- 
dentally can also cause a Parkinson-iike 
syndrome. The Chief of Medicine at Mount 
Alto VA Hospital, Dr. Ed Freis, who is 
one of the outstanding doctors in the world 
on the treatment of hypertension with drugs, 
was the first one to find that reserpine 
caused depressions. He had, in his own per- 
sonal experience, known of two suicides in 
patients with hypertension on this drug. 
He has made the medical profession aware 
of this complication and that these patients 
have to be watched very carefully. Reser- 
pine or serpasil is another one that may 
cause peptic ulcerations and when you have 
a situation in which a service-connected or 
non-service-connected hypertensive patient 
is treated with this drug, or one of the 
psychiatric patients being treated with this 
drug, we should keep in mind the possible 
relationship of the stomach condition with 
the use of the drug. Mr. Kraabel asked: “I 
was wondering if you could give the com- 
mon denominator of the origin of these 
classifications of drugs. One of them is in 
the mold, another from the earth, and an- 
other is from some kind of root or chemical. 


COMPOSITION OF THE DRUGS 


That’s a good question. There is nothing 
chemically akin in any of these drugs. We 
don’t know the exact chemistry of the 
steroids but they are very complex. It ap- 
pears that there is no common denominator 
as far as the chemical makeup ef these drugs 
because butazolidin, for instance, which 
causes peptic ulceration is utterly unlike 
reserpine. The hormones, as cortison, are 
drugs which we make ourselves in our own 
body and which at first were taken from 
animals adrenals but now are synthetized 
with a very complex chemical process, 
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thorazine, which causes the liver problem, 
doesn’t cause the stomach problem and has 
nothing in common chemically with any of 
these drugs. All of these drugs are utterly 
different one from the other, but as we use 
them in human beings they are changed in 
the breakdown of digestion, so what the 
chemical, and undoubtedly there is a chem- 
ical something that causes the ulceration, 
exactly what it is we do not really know. 
Antibiotics 


Now talking about drugs taken from the 
earth and molds, the antibiotics, penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, viomycin, terra- 
mycin, you can name 10 or a dozen more, 
and the drugs used in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, are taken from various molds. Now, 
these drugs have been a great boon and bene- 
factor to mankind, of that there is no ques- 
tion, but these drugs, too, have drawbacks 
and this is particularly true in sensitive peo- 
ple who are sensitive to one or another of 
the drugs. In the course of a year I’m sure 
a dozen cases of deaths due to penicillin 
sensitivity occur. Sudden deaths occur after 
a shot of penicillin. This may be in patients 
who have taken penicillin and, of course, 
this is the real reason, you never use these 
drugs unless there is a real good reason for 
their use. 

The mycins 

The other antibiotic drugs, such as aureo- 
mycin and terramycin, knock out a good 
many of the normal bacteria in our body 
only to give rise to a hardy species of bacteria 
that live and grow and thrive because of 
these drugs. These bacteria are now causing 
us a great deal of tfouble. We have infec- 
tions because of the use of these drugs. We 
use these drugs to eliminate infection and 
what do we do, we get new infections that 
are resistant to the drugs. They may be 
worse than the organisms that we treat. 


Resistant bacteria 


This is also true occasionally in tuber- 
culosis and, of course, the big fear of the 
use of these drugs in tuberculosis, and this 
may come to. pass before too many years, is 
that you build up these resistant organisms. 
You see, you kill a lot of bugs in TB, but 
a few of them are unaffected. They are the 
unique ones, unique and individual just like 
humans are. They don’t get killed and they 
live and they thrive and they grow and then 
they jump from human to human and then 
you get a type of tuberculosis that is even 
more difficult to treat because we use the 
ordinary drugs and the bugs grow faster 
than they die. 


Effects of atabrine 


A question was asked: What about the resi- 
duals of the use of atabrine? The resi- 
duals of the use of atabrine have been fair- 
ly nil. The only thing that came out about 
atabrine in all the millions of people who 
took atabrine during World War II and, I 
Was one of them who took it conscientiously 
for 2 years and got to be as yellow as could 
be, was that in about 15 cases, as far as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology was 
able to run down there was bone marrow de- 
pression. As far as I know this has been 
the only toxic effect. Bone marrow depres- 


sion is where these patients become anemic, 
their white count went down, and their bone 
marrow was not able to produce any cells. 
These patients all died and came to autopsy. 
As far as I know, there were a very small 
number of them and that was the only by- 
product that I know about. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the foliowing press release of the 
Southern Regional Council, reflecting a 
report on the progress being made in 
southern cities to end compulsory segre- 
gation on local buses, According to the 
council, by early January 1957, 21 south- 
ern cities had desegregated local bus 
service without difficulty. Since then, 
I am informed, at least one more city, 
Chattanooga, has followed their ex- 
ample. 

As the report states, “the experience 
of these cities contrasted sharply with 
recent developments in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, and Tallahassee.” Con- 
trary to what a highly vocal minority 
would have us believe, the results in the 
22 cities that have undertaken desegre- 
gation abundantly demonstrate that 
most people will give the equalizing force 
of the law precedence over their per- 
sonal biases. This is a must if democ- 
racy is to be a living quality and not 
merely a principle to which we point 
with outward pride but which, when 
company is not around, we keep securely 
under lock. and key within our national 
archives. As one citizen stated, “I hate 
to pay income taxes each year, especially 
when I think how advantageously I could 
use ihe money for my personal satisfac- 
tion. But it’s the law, and I pay them.” 

The press release follows: 

ATLANTA, Ga—aA spot survey by the South- 
ern Regional Council disclosed that 21 south- 
ern cities have ended compulsory segrega- 
tion on local buses without difficulty. 

The cities are: Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Fort Smith, and Hot Springs, Ark.; Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Durham, and Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, and Dallas, Tex.; and Richmond, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Peters- 
burg, Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Lynch- 
burg, and Roanoke, Va. 

In every case the desegregation took place 
without court action—usually by a change 
of policy on the part of the transit com- 
pany involyed. The changes caused no in- 
cidents of violence or organized protest. 

The experience of these 21 cities contrasted 
sharply with recent developments in Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, and _ Tallahassee. 
There, nonsegregated seating on local buses 
has been met by both official resistance and 
sporadic violence by lawless elements. 

In most of the cities checked, the SRC 
found that many passengers continued to 
follow the customary pattern of separate 
seating. But passengers are free to sit 
where they wish, and some degree of mixed 
seating is found in each of the cities re- 
ported. 
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In most cases, desegregation of local buses 
dates back to April 1956, when the Suprenip 
Court dismissed an appeal from the Unite; 
States 4th Circuit Court of Appeals which 
held the Columbia, S. C., bus segrecat;, n 
ordinance unconstitutional (S. C. Electric 
& Gas Co. v. Sarah Mae Flemming). 4). 
though the ruling directly applied only ¢, 
Columbia, a number of transit companies 
operating elsewhere voluntarily revised their 
regulations. 

Following is a brief city-by-city account 
of present bus practices: 

Little Rock, Ark.: The bus system has been 
desegregated, with Negroes frequently sit. 
ting at the front of the buses. : 

Pine Bluff, Ark.: Negroes sit in all sections 
of the buses. : 

Fort Smith, Ark.: Segregation -signs are no 
longer on the buses, but generally Negroes 
seat from the rear. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Although segregation 
isnot enforced, Negroes tend to sit together 
at the rear of the buses. The situation js 
similar to that in Fort Smith. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Integrated seating has 
been more in evidence since the ruling in the 
Flemming case, but separate seating was not 
strictly enforced prior to that time. Mixed 
seating is found on all routes. 

Greensboro, N. C.; Mixed seating is in 
evidence on all routes, though many Negroes 
continue to sit toward the rear of the buses, 

Durham, N. C.: Similar to the situation in 
Greensboro. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: All bus routes have 
been desegregated, in practice as well as in 
Policy. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Segregation was ended 
by the bus company following the Flemming 
decision. All bus routes now have mixed 
seating, 

San Antonio, Tex.: The transit system has 
been desegregated for more than a year. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: The same as San 
Antonio. 

Dallas, Tex.: Bus drivers do not enforce 
segregation though most Negroes sit toward 
the rear of the buses. 

Richmond, Va.: On April 24, 1956, the Vir- 
ginia Transit Co. announced it would no 
longer enforce bus segregation laws. Most 
Negroes continue in the customary segre- 
gated seating pattern. 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News, 
Va.: Bus desegregation became effective 
shortly after the Flemming decision was an- 
nounced. Some customary segregation re- 
mains. 

Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, 
and Roanoke, Va.: Desegregation is now in 
effect on the buses of these cities. Mixed 
seating is regarded as normal, though some 
Negroes continue to sit at the rear of the bus. 
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HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
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Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 5, during the annual banquet of 
the 22d North American Wildlife Con- 
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ference here in Washington, a very high 
honor was bestowed on a man known to 
many of us in Congress as a sincere and 
dedicated conservationist. 

Those of us who know C. R. “Pink” 
Gutermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, recognize and 
respect his dedication to the public- 
spirited cause of improved natural re- 
sources Management. 

Before the more than 900 natural 
resources administrators, technicians, 
sportsmen, and Members of Congress at- 
tending the banquet, Gutermuth was 
given the Aldo Leopold Memorial Award 
Medal in recognition of distinguished 
service to wildlife conservation. 

The Leopold medal and scroll, which 
is given by the Wildlife Society, a 
continentwide society of professional 
fish and game technicians, commemo- 
rates the late Aldo Leopold, considered by 
many the father of wildlife management 
in North America. Conferral of this 
coveted medal shows the great esteem 
and appreciation that conservationists 
hold for a fellow worker who has done 
an outstanding and monumental job 
in furthering the objectives of their 
profession.. 

The first Leopold Memorial Award 
Medal was conferred in 1951 upon Carl 
D. Shoemaker, former conservation 
director for the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. Subsequent natural resources 
workers who have been honored are: 
Dr. Olaus J. Murie, 1952; Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, 1953; Harold Titus, 1954; Hoyes 
Lloyd, 1955; Dr. Clarence Cottam, 1956. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of vernment publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRESsIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrue 44, Secrion 181. CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 

_ SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecoOrD semimonthly during thg sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ¢c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for il day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave. to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RrEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcOrD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcory 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1957, our esteemed col- 
jeague, the Honorable Hate Bosccs, of 
Louisiana, delivered a very significant 
address before the 12th Mississippi Val- 
ley World Trade Conference held in New 
Orleans, La. He incisively and elo- 
quently described some of the problems 
faced by the United States with respect 
to our foreign trade policies and also 
summarized the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Boccs] 
is chairman of this subcommittee. 

At the meeting of the 12th Mississippi 
World Trade Conference in New Orleans 
on February 18 our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Boacs, was given the an- 
nual ssippi Valley World Trade 
Award. This is indeed a deserved honor. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude his speech in the Recorp, and I 
commend it to the attention of all the 
Members: 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HALE Boccs BE- 
FORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WoRLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 18, 1957 
I was honored to receive your invitation 

to participate in the 12th Mississippi Valley 
Worla Trade Conference. It is always a 
pleasure for me to meet with you and par- 
ticularly so here at home in New Orleans, 
the gateway to the Mississippi Valley. You 
will recall that Mark Twain once wrote, “The 
basin of the Mississippi is the body of the 
Nation. All other parts are but members, 
important in themselves, yet more impor- 
tant in their relations to this * * * a dwell- 
ing place for civilized man it is by far the 
first upon our globe.’ No one will contest 
this moderate and accurate appraisal of 
our region. 
-It would be superfluous for me to de- 
scribe the role that foreign trade has played 
in the growth of the Mississippi Valley re- 
gion, or, to use Mark Twain’s words, in the 
growth of its other ‘“‘members”—the rest of 
the United States. Nor do I have to em- 
phasize the continuing importance of ex- 
panding foreign trade to you. The record of 
the first 10 months of 1956, which marked 
an increase of 20 percent in the trade cleared 
through the New Orleans customs district 
over the ble period in 1955—and this 
isa trade of $114 billion—is graphic testi- 
mony in itself. 

T need only observe that the United States 
is on the verge of achieving a level of mer- 
chandise export and import trade equal to 
$30 billion and constituting % of the total 
trade of the world. The importance of such 
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trade is reflected in the jobs and incomes, 
production and sales of every segment of our 
economy and in every region of our country. 
And important as such trade is to the econ- 
omy of our country, it is the life blood of 
the nations of the free world and on the 
course of world trade will depend the 
strength and vitality of. the free world com- 
munity. 

I have been asked to participate jn this 
panel in order to discuss customs and ‘tariffs, 
that is, the foreign trade policy of the United 
States. This is a subject as you well know 
in which I have taken great interest. It 
is a subject which is al#the more important 
to me today because I was recently honored 
by being appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
which has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of our foreign trade policy. Our sub- 
committee began its work last August and 
will continue to work through the present 
Congress. 

What I want to discuss with you today 
are the recent developments in our foreign 
trade policy. There are many problems and 
many opportunities. I earnestly believe that 
the work of our subcommittee can make an 
important contribution in the formulation 
of our foreign trade policy and that our 
work can have an important consequent ef- 
fect on the foreign trade position of the 
United States and other free world coun- 
tries. 

Let me observe at the start that our cus- 
toms and tariff policies constitute only one 
of the many factors that influence the 
course of world trade. Our trade and tariff 
policy can either facilitate or impede the 
movement'of trade which is the product of 
the enterprise and the decisions of many 
businessmen. It has been the historical 
policy of the United States, initiated by Cor- 
dell Hull in 1934 in the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, to give increasingly 
greater freedom to private enterprise and 
to businessmen in the conduct of world 
trade. Unfortunately, this program has 
been under continuing attack from certain 
quarters and at no time in its long and 
honorable history has it been under more 
serious attack than it is today. There are 
those who seek to reverse the trend of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and 
to inject into the world trade environment 
greater controls and restrictions on the en- 
terprise of American business and com- 
merce. They represent the point of view 
that foreign trade, for some reason or other, 
is a likely candidate for special restrictions 
and restraints as compared with domestic 
commerce. When they get into.some busi- 
ness difficulty—whatever the cause—they 
look first to curtailing imports. I reject 
this shopworn idea; foreign trade does not 
constitute a form of second-class economic 
activity. Its importance to our country and 
to the world is too great to permit second- 
class treatment. 

Yet it would serve no constructive purpose 
to turn our eyes from tiie fact that our for- 
eign-trade policy has reached a crossroads. 
The trade-agreements program and the lib- 
eral trade policy that it represents has not in 
decades been in greater jeopardy. There are 
many evidences of this. You well know that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended only by the barest majority in the 
House of Representatives, and it was passed 
by the Senate only after serious and impor- 


tant amendments were made in the legisla- 
tion. The legislation contained a very mod- 
est grant of authority to the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements, while at the same 
time it opened up the escape clauses which 
permitted upward adjustment of tariffs and 
other import restrictions. Today there are 
many who predict that when the Trade 
Agreements Act is before the Congress for re- 
newal in 1958, it may not be enacted unless 
new vision and direction is given to our trade 
policy. 

A second example of this developing crisis 
in our trade policy can be seen from the fact 
that the bill authorizing United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, which would administer the impor- 
tant 35 country trade agreement known as 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
was not enacted last year. It was reported 
out favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a sizable majority, but no further 
action was taken on it. As further evidence 
of the situation that I am describing, one 
need only point to the growing pressure that 
has arisen for increased restrictions against 
imports, through import quotas which would 
involve direct control of the amount of im- 
ports that are permitted to enter the United 
States. If such legislation were enacted, it 
could reverse the whole trend of our histori- 
cal trade policy to the serious disadvantage 
of American export trade. 

At the same time that these developments 
are taking place, we are confronted with the 
fact that our foreign economic policy, of 
which our trade and tariff policy is an im- 
portant part, is faced with new challenges in 
the world. Not the least of these has been 
the challenge presented by the economic war- 
fare of the Soviet bloc. That bloc recognizes 
that foreign economic policy is an important 
instrument of national policy in the cold war. 

Recent developments in Western Europe 
and the emergence of Japan as an important 
trading country, which I will discuss in more 
detail a little later on, are important factors 
to be taken into consideration. All of which 
means, to my mind that we need a trade 
policy that is tied in with our overall foreign 
economic policy requirements, that can serve 
the national interest of the United States in 
this period of rapid change. We need to 
chart new directions that reflect the dynamic 
changes of the times we live in. 


I have said that we stand at the crossroads. 
At home, conflicting pressures from all direc- 
tions converge on the Congress and the ad- 
ministration and demand consideration. It 
is the responsibility of the Congress to re- 
solve the conflicting demands, to study the 
implications of alternative lines of action 
and to make policy that will serve the inter- 
ests of the Nation as a whole. 


It is in the light of this situation that the 
establishment of our subcommittee with a 
broad charter to study and examine the range 
of problems and challenges facing our foreign 
trade policy is of special interest. It marked 
the first time within my memory that a com- 
mittee of the Congress has undertaken a 
comprehensive study of this question. In 
studying our trade policy and legislation we 
are dealing with a very complex and tech- 
nical subject. And we were fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of a highly competent 
staff of experts. I was particularly pleased 
that I was able to persuade my old friend 
Charlie Nutter of International House to take 
a leave of absence of 4 months in order to 
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give the subcommittee the benefit of his ad- 
vice and assistance. 

In the first phase of our work which was 
completed in January the subcommittee held 
hearings in Washington and prepared a re- 
port on many aspects of our customs and 
tariff legislation. This unanimous report 
which is now being published is in the na- 
ture of a stocktaking and appraisal of the 
existing legislation and an exploration of the 
points of controversy that have arisen. It 
is designed primarily for the information of 
the Members of the Congress and the public 
in an effort to point out particular aspects 
of our legislation that deserve further study 
prior to undertaking any new legislation. 

In some ways you can say that the body 
of legislation covering customs and tariff 
matters grew like Topsy. Our customs leg- 
islation has its roots in the early history of 
the Republic. The second law enacted under 
the Constitution was the Tariff Act of 1789. 
Some features of our laws may not go all the 
way back to 1789, but certain ones, such as 
our system of tariff classification, still reflect 
the legislation of a century ago. In any 
event, the purpose of the analysis of our 
customs and tariff laws which we have under- 
taken has been to assess the present situ- 
ation with respect to these laws as a first 
step in determining what further. studies 
would be profitable. 

Because the impact of our trade policy on 
foreign countries is a vital aspect of our pol- 
icy, the subcommittee in November arranged 
a series of conferences and discussions in 
Western Europe and Japan, one group visit- 
ing Western Europe and another group, in- 
cluding myself, going to Japan. Discussions 
were held in both places with leading officials 
of foreign governments, and with foreign and 
American businessmen. I feel, and I know 
that the other members of the subcommittee 
feel, that these meetings were very profitable 
and great benefit was derived in terms of a 
better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and points of view. 

For example, we arrived in Tokyo at a 
time when the textile export quota was un- 
der negotiation between our Government and 
the Government of Japan. Feelings in 
Japan were running high; the continuing 
controversy over Japanese cotton textile im- 
ports into the United States had resulted in 
irritation and sensitivity. I feel that our 
visit and the discussions we held with the 
Japanese helped to restore a measure of good 
feeling. After we returned to the United 
States, I received a letter from the economic 
counselor of our Embassy in Tokyo and I 
want to quote a passage from that letter. He 
wrote: 

“We in the Embassy were delighted to 
have had the opportunity of discussing with 
you the various trade problems which exist 
between Japan and the United States. These 
discussions were of great benefit to the Em- 
bassy staff and the Japanese with whom you 
met have also expressed on many subsequent 
occasions their appreciation for the consider- 
ation which the subcommittee extended. 
You may be interested to know that after 
your visit was concluded, Mr. Ishizaka and 
the other Japanese businessmen joined in 
informing the press that their meeting with 
the subcommittee had been so beneficial to 
both sides that they were contemplating the 
establishment of a permanent committee for 
the purpose of holding similar discussions 
on problems of mutual interest with distin- 
guished American visitors in every field and 
were even considering the possibility of send- 
ing a top-level team of Japanese business- 
men to the United States for that purpose. 
Even if these plans come to naught, the good 
will which you and your colleagues gener- 
ated during your brief stay in Japan has 
been clearly presented to the Japanese public 
and will doubtless continue favorably to 
refiect on the relations between the two 
countries for some time to come.” 
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I won’t dwell in great detail on the ob- 
servations and information we obtained. 
One of the sections of our report contains 
a thorough discussion of this subject. But 
let me summarize the overall impressions 
which the subcommittee came back with. 

It is clear that Western Europe and Japan 
have made remarkable progress in the recon- 
struction of their economies. That recon- 
struction has, for all practical purposes, been 
completed, and these countries are now look- 
ing increasingly to trade and the develop- 
ment of trade relations as an éssential ele- 
ment in their further economic progress. 
There is a great mutuality of interest be- 
tween these countries and the United States 
in matters relating to trade. In the case of 
Japan—despite the controversy that has 
arisen over the cotton textile problem, which 
I believe is being solved in a satisfactory 
manner—the areas of mutual interest in 
trade are overwhelming. Japan is the most 
important market for American farm exports 
and we continue to sell her considerably 
more than she sells to us. For example, we 
shipped 647,000 bales of cotton to Japan in 
1955, and, in 1956, these exports are esti- 
mated to have risen by 50 percent—to 1 mil- 
lion bales. In dollar terms, we sold Japan 
$120 million of raw cotton in 1955 and, by 
comparison, imported $60 million worth of 
cotton textiles and apparel. 

Much the same situation obtains in our 
trade with Europe. Europe continues to run 
@ deficit in its trade with the United States. 
These countries look to the expansion of 
trade with the United States and to the con- 
tinued liberalization of their own trade re- 
strictions as circumstances permit. I know 
that -we feel that not as much progress has 
been made in dismantling these import re- 
strictions as we would like to see, but I sup- 
pose it is better that progress be made slowly, 
if steadily and irreversibly. We were im- 
pressed as well with the importance that 
these countries placed on United States lead- 
ership in matters of trade and tariff policy. 
They expressed concern over the pfotection- 
ist drift in this country, over the escape 
clauses of our trade-agreements legislation— 
which make our tariff commitments unstable 
in their eyes—and with the failure of the 
Congress to ratify membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 

In this connection, I have worked for 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation because it is im- 
portant as an indication of our continuing 
commitment to a liberal and multilateral 
foreign trade policy. It would be evidence 
of our intent to continue to cooperate with 


other countries with respect to trade prob-~ 


lems. For example, this year the United 
States will begin important discussions with 
other GATT countries looking to the accel- 
erated relaxation of the quotas and other 
special import restrictions which they im- 
posed during and after the war when their 
trade positions were seriously out of balance. 
Our membership in OTC would strengthen 
our hand immeasurably in these forthcom- 
ing discussions. 

As important as have been the develop- 
ments in the economies of these countries 
and in their foreign trade positions over the 
first decade since the war, we came away 
with the feeling that the next 10 years will 
see even more significant developments of 
importance to the economies and political 
areas of the free world countries. Many of 
these developments are already foreshadowed. 
In Western Europe in each country that was 
visited the subcommittee was impressed with 
the strong interest in the development of a 
common market of the Western European 
countries. Plans toward the estab- 
lishment of such a common market arrange- 
ment seem likely to be agreed upon in the 
near future and will provide for a gradual 
removal of all tariffs and other restrictions 
on trade among the Western European coun- 
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tries that join the common market. It yj) 
imply the coordination of financial and ec. 
nomic policies among these countries. 1; 
successful, @ unified Europe would mean q 
mass market of 250 million people. It coulq 
mean the basis for prodigious economi, 
growth. The political implications of Euro. 
pean economic integration are vital and coulq 
mean the establishment of a real force on 
the continent of Europe standing against 
further Soviet expansion. It is a real step 
toward a United States of Europe. These 
developments challenge our foreign economic 
policy, as well as our military planning. 

The emergence of Japan as a major traq. 
ing country is clearly a significant dev: lop- 
ment of interest to the United States. This js 
so not only because Japan looks to the Uniteq 
States market for the expansion of her ex. 
ports but also because Japan must quite 
literally trade in order to support its present 
population and to maintain its industria) 
production and a prosperous Japan is vital 
to the military defense of the United States. 
Glearly there are mutual advantages to be 
gained if Japan could develop sound and sta. 
ble trade relations with her neighbors in 
south and southeast Asia and with the ex- 
panding economies in Western Europe. But 
there are a variety of impediments that have 
made it difficult for Japan to develop such 
trade relations. Exchange difficulties have 
channeled Japan’s foreign trade into 2-way 
patterns instead of multilateral 3-way and 
4-way trading relations. What can our for- 
eign economic policy do to facilitate the 
development of a thoroughly multilateral 
trading world? This is one of the challenges 
that faces our trade policy as it relates to 
Japan. 

In looking to the future, therefore, our 
subcommittee has its work cut out for it. 
Our aim is to devise programs founded on 
sound and technical understanding of the 
problems of world trade and which reflect 
the needs and requirements of a rapidly 
changing world. The agenda that we have 
prepared for our continuing work refiects 
these considerations. Of overriding impor- 
tance is the role of our trade and tariff policy 
in our foreign economic policy and foreign 
policy. It is illogical to put the different 
aspects of our foreign economic policy in 
watertight compartments. Our military aid, 
our aid for economic development, private 
investment policy, agricultural and commod- 
ity policy all are bound together with our 
foreign-trade policy. 

We have, therefore, made only a beginning. 

One of the subjects that we intend to study 
is our trade relations with our neighbors to 
the South. Latin’ America acquires one- 
third of all its imports from the United 
States, and alfhost one-fourth of all our ex- 
ports go to Latin America. Because of the 
nature of our import trade, tariffs may not 
be as important an element as they are in 
our trade with highly industrialized coun- 
tries, but there are other aspects of Latin 
America’s $8-billion trade with the United 
States that are of vital importance. I draw 
your attention to a study recently published 
by the Department of Commerce analyzing 
the role of United States private investment 
in Latin America. Such private investment 
amounts to almost $10 billion today. United 
States companies produced $5 billion worth 
of goods and services in Latin America in 
1955, and the exports of these companies to 
the United States amounted to 30 percent 
of all exports from Latin America to the 
United States. 

This investment is one of the dynamic 
factors accounting for the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth that has taken place in Latin 
America. What we have observed is, I be- 
lieve, only the beginning. The Latin Ameri- 
can continent can be compared with our con- 
tinent of 100 years ago. It is a continent 
rich in natural resources, much of them 4s 
yet not measured, with large land areas that 
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nave the potential of extensive cultivation 
and with the prospect of a rapidly expand- 
ing industrial development. We can be sure 
of one thing, and that is that Latin America 
offers the promise of becoming the most im~- 
portant market for American exports—a mar- 
fet, on should keep in. mind, which is po- 
tentially of continental size like that of our 
own country. Of course, unlike the United 
states, there are barriers, both real and 
artificial, that separate the Latin American 
Republics—for example, the lack of adequate 
transport facilities and differing monetary 
systems. Although I have not studied the 
subject adequately—and as far as I know it 
has received very little attention as yet—I 
fnd the idea ef economic integration in 
Latin America an intriguing one. I am sure 
that the developments in Western Europe 
will be followed closely te see what bearing 
they may have on economic developments In 
Latin America. 

Careful analysis and thorough under- 
standing of such factors in our trade rela- 
tions are essential to the formulation of 
american trade policy. Let me share with 
you my personal views with respect to the 
guidelines that I believe should direct our 
foreign-trade policy. First, we must main- 
tain a climate which is conducive to high 
and expanding levels of world trade and 
this means that we must discard, once and 
for all, the idea that there is something 
second rate or even un-American about 
trade, particularly import trade. 

Second, in order to improve this climate, 
we must provide for greater stability and 
certainty in the conditions under which 
trade is conducted. The conduct of trade 
requires long-run decisions and planning by 
businessmen; constant changing of the rules 
is intolerable to the propér conduct of trade. 
The various escape clauses in our legislation 
and their potential for protection have to be 
examined.in the light of this consideration. 

Third, we need to look carefully at our 
customs and tariff laws to see what can be 
done in the way of real simplification of 
customs procedures and to see what tariffs 
are seriously restrictive of imports that can 
be reduced. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the in- 
terest, understanding, and involvement of 
the public is essential if we are to make prog- 
ress. That is a responsibility that falls par- 
ticularly on the shoulders of people that 
are actively engaged in trade, such as you 
are. 
It is clear to me that at this juncture 
of our history, the United States cannot 
enjoy the luxury of indecision. The choice 
we have is one that was aptly described by 
Theodore Roosevelt four decades ago when 
he said: “The United States has not the 
option as to whether it will or will_not play 
& great part in world affairs. It must play 
agreat part. All that it can decide is wheth- 
er it will play that part well or badly.” 





Who Determines the Budget? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. F. NORRELL 
_ OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include and commend 
to the membership of this body an edi- 
torial by Mr. David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in @ recent issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, on the subject of the 
Federal budget. 
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I believe that Mr. Lawrence has stated 
concisely what he calls the real story of 
the Federal budget. Both the facts and 
the figures are available to every Ameri- 
can citizen. Every one of us has the re- 
sponsibility to apply them to the condi- 
tions which they represent in terms of 
the national security, the national econ- 
omy, and the national welfare as a whole. 
Similarly, every one of us has the moral 
obligation to act with the greatest meas- 
ure of responsibility at his command in 
determining the kind and extent of eco- 
nomic and welfare programs that can be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
on a sound economic basis only. 

The appeal of every citizen for lower 
tax rates and the appeals of the general 
public for a reduced Federal budget can 
only be effective if active support by all 
citizens—composing any and all groups 
having divergent interests—is given to 
the national legislators to cut back or to 
eliminate proposed expenditures that 
continually increase the total budget. 

The underlying situation is reminis- 
cent of the adage about the weather— 
everybody talks about it. Everybody 
talks about reducing the Federal budget 
and taxes. But apparently. nobody is 
willing to see the legislators make a re- 
duction if it means that the seemingly 
easy solution of money problems by 
Uncle Sam is to be forfeited. If and 
when every Joe Taxpayer understands 
just how much more than value received 
it costs him to reach into Uncle Sam’s 
pocket for financial assistance, he will 
become sufficiently active in supporting 
legislators who strive to legislate for the 
best interests of all American citizens. 
And he will once again join the illus- 
trious ranks of our forefathers whose 
self-reliance, courage, and initiative were 
the foundation of our free and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

WuHo DETERMINES THE BUDGET?—PRESIDENT, 
CONGRESS FORMALIZE Ficure, Bur PusLic 
REALLY SETS SPENDING RaTE 

(By David Lawrence) 

This seems to be the era of buckpassing 
in Gevernment. 

The Executive says to Congress: “You cut 
the budget.” 

The Congress says to the President: “You 
cut the budget.” 

The American people say: “You—both 
Congress and the President—cut the budget. 
But don't touch our pet projects, our agri- 
cultural subsidies, our business subsidies, our 
social-security subsidies, our school lunches, 
our highway subsidies, and all the other 
things that make it possible for us in this 
community to get eur share of the money 
that’s being spent.” ~ 

But whese respensibility really is it to cut 
the. budget? The Censtitution gives the 
President the power te recommend but not to 
legislate. The Constitution says: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in censequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

This means that the final decision is up to 
Congress. But when Congress tackles the job 
what does it find? First, that 63 percent of 
the total budget is for national security, 
assurance of survival in an atomic age, 

Next 25 percent of the budget is for pro« 
grams fixed by Cengress in laws passed in 
previous years. This includes veterans’ bene- 
fits, agricultural price supports, soil-bank 
payments, grants to the States for welfare 
payments, and interest on the Federal debt. 
Thus we have 88 percent in these two cate- 
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gories alone and, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey, explained it in 
a speech in Detroit last week, “this leaves 
but 12 percent os Federal spending in which 
there is some elasticity in the opportunity to 
save money.” 

In actual totals this 12 percent is a sum of 
$8.6 billion. It cannot all be eliminated. 
Mr. Humphrey says: “It therefore becomes 
quite obvious that while some savings can 
always be made by ferreting out waste, ex- 
travagance, and duplication, the really sub- 
stantial reductions in Government spending 
can come only from changes in programs. 
These programs now in effect by decision of 
the Congress can be changed only by new 
decisions of the Congress. 

“The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently in searching to find ways 
and means of reconsidering existing pro- 
grams so as to make substantial reductions 
in Government spending without either im- 
pairing our security or the necessary serv- 
ices to be rendered the public. 

“Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody’s job. It needs the active 
support—not just the approval—of the pub- 
lic. Basically, it is the job of the American 
people, for it is with the people—at the thou- 
sands of cressroads over the Nation—that 
the pressures for spending begin. A group 
of people who want some assistance or whe 
get into trouble of some kind turn to the 
Federal Government for help on the mis- 
taken theory that money from the Federal 
Government does not cost anybody anything. 
The pressures applied are well known and 
are visible in Washington every day. * * * 

“We need a campaign of public education 
so that the public will better understand 
the facts of life about Federal spending. 
They must realize that there is no bottom- 
less well of unlimited money in Washing- 
tom, © * © 

“There is all too prevalent an attitude of 
‘getting our cut so long as everyone else is 
getting theirs.’ ” 

That’s the real story of why Federal 
budgets are high. But the picture isn’t as 
black today as it has looked in the past. For 
2 years the Treasury has taken in more than 
it has spent—and there is the same outlook 
for the coming year. This, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury points out, is “the first time 
we have had a real prospect of three balanced 
budgets in succession for more than 25 
years.” 

Also in terms of prewar dollars—that is, in 
the 60-cent dollars of today—the budget can 
be regarded as approximately $43.2 billion 
and not $71.8 billion. Inflation works both 
ways—it sends Government expenses up even 
as it calls for a larger volume of more dollars 
in tax receipts. What’s dangerous is not the 
size of the present budget by itself but what 
it may portend. 

The current budget can be cut by perhaps 
2 or 3 billions—which is something. But 
what is more important is to prevent the 
budget from going even higher next year. 

This is everybody’s job, which ineans the 
electorate really has to keep informed so 
that political demagoguery doesn’t produce 
@ rivalry in spending for welfare purposes 
and exploitation on the stump by one polit- 
ical party of the cuts made by the other 
party. Mr. Eisenhower isn’t going to run 
for office again but the Republican Party in 
Congress faces an election in 1958. It can be 
defeated once more as it was in 1956 in the 
West because the Democrats deliberately 
blamed low farm prices on the failure of 
the Republieans to spend more money to 
subsidize agriculture. Only last week the 
Democrats were trying to push upward in 
Congress the soil-bank payments despite 
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all the talk about cutting the Federal budget. 
It’s the uninformed or shortsighted, selfish 
voter who really is responsible for past fail- 
ures to cut the budget. 








Union Books Open to Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press recently has been giving extensive 
coverage to the labor hearings being 
conducted by the special Senate investi- 
gating committee under Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and there is danger that fhe 
American public might jump too hastily 
to the conclusion that the bulk of the 
leaders of the American labor move- 
ment are dishonest. Such is not the 
ease and many outstanding examples 
could be cited where labor unions and 
their leaders do a distinct public serv- 
ice in running their union in an upright 
and businesslike manner. 

One of these unions, of which the 
whole labor movement could be proud, 
is Local 705, the Independent Truck 
Drivers Union in Chicago, of which Mr. 
Edward Fenner is executive director. 
Mr. Fenner’s whole philosophy was well 
explained when he recently expressed 
in a newspaper interview that: 

We think that as union officials we are 
responsible not only to our members, but 
also to the public. 

We think we should make a public ac- 
counting. 


Mr. Fenner’s union covers over 12,- 
000 members and he negotiates with 
over 1,600 employee organizations. An- 
nually local 705 publishes a financial 
statement in the Chicago newspapers 
which statement has been audited by 
a firm of public accountants. The con- 
tribution in the union health and wel- 
fare fund is administered by a 3-man 
board consisting of Mr. Fenner repre- 
senting the union, Mr. George W. Dixon 
representing the employers and Dean 
John Fitzgerald of Loyola University 
Law School representing the public in- 
terest. The Chicago Daily News, in a 





news article on Friday, March 8, pointed - 


out the highlights of local 705’s respon- 

sibility to the public as follows: 

Union Expecrs No Trouste—Its Booxs Open 
To PuBLIC—TRUCKDRIVERS PUBLISH FISCAL 
FIGURES IN PAPERS 
One truckdrivers’ union with a welfare 

fund expects to have no troubles, because 

it makes a periodic accounting to the public. 

Edward Fenner, executive director of Local 

705, Truck Drivers’ Union (independent), 

explained: 

“We have felt that a union is partly a pub- 
lic institution because it is tax exempt. 
Therefore we think that as union officials we 
are responsible not only to our members, but 
also to the public. We think we should 
make a public accounting. We publish our 
fiscal transactions periodically in all the 
metropolitan newspapers, in space we pay 
for. We have done this since 1947.” 
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The union negotiates collective bargaining 
agreements with 1,600 employees, covering 
12,300 truckdrivers, said Fenner. 

It has a health and welfare fund, em- 
ployer-financed at a current rate of $2.75 per 
union member per week, and self-insured. 

The union has been receiving contribu- 
tions since January 1, 1953.. 

From that time to this the fund has been 
adminstered by a three-member board, rep- 
resenting union, employers and the public. 

On this board Fenner represents the union, 
the employer member is George W. Dixon, 
president of the Dixon Transfer Co., and the 
public member is Dean John Fitzgerald of 
Loyola University Law School. 

“Administrative costs have been 6.66 per- 
cent of contributions received,” said Fenner. 

The union also has a pension fund, set 
up January 1, 1955, now reporting net assets 
of $1,129,399. 

Like the welfare fund, it is self-insured and 
is administered by a tripartite board. 

Fenner is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he majored in English literature. 
He has worked for the union since 1930. 

His first job, however, was as a salesman of 
men’s furnishings. He says collective bar- 
gaining is a selling job anyway. 





Independent Editorial Policy of Knight 
Newspapers Commendable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29,1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 





pendix of the Recorp an editorial en-. 


titled ‘Ike’s Changing Course Alters 
First Term Aims,” published in the 
Miami Herald on Sunday, February 3, 
1957. Mr. John S. Knight, author of this 
editorial, is one of the country’s best 
known and most widely respected editors 
and publishers. He has also been an 
enthusiasti¢ supporter of President 
Eisenhower in both 1952 and 1956. 

Mr. Knight rightly points out that, 
although we “all dislike petty sniping at 
the President, this does not mean there 
is no room for conscientious differences 
of opinion.” This is a position with 
which a Democratic Congressman can 

eartily agree. A responsible Congress- 

, like a responsible newspaper, will 

support the President so long as he 

honestly thinks the President is right; 

but will not be afraid to differ with the 
President on other issues of the day. 

I think that Mr. Knight's editorial in- 
dependence is a very commendable 
policy. In recent congressional cam- 
paigns we have heard too much of 
promises to be “one thousand percent for 
Ike.” No ordinary mortal, however well 
intentioned, can be infallible. The Con- 
gress and the newspapers are two of the 
principal means of enlightening public 
understanding of the great issues of the 
day. In a democracy this is a vital func- 
tion which should not be replaced by an 
attitude of meekly “following the leader” 
without question, 
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Mr. Knight's editorial follows: 
Ike’s CHANGING Course ALTERS First-Trpy 
Arms 


A charming lady mildly reproved me 
other day for criticizing the President. 

Very politely, she inquired »why such an 
ardent Eisenhower supporter should now be 
writing editorials questioning the wisdom of 
administration policies. - 

I replied that my affection and respect for 
the President remained undiminished, py; 
that enthusiastic support of the President 
in two campaigns did not inhibit me from 
disagreeing with him when I thought he was 
wrong. 

Every President is surrounded by well- 
wishers who laud his policies and echo his 
words. Few are so fortunate as to have 
members of the Cabinet, such as George 
Humphrey, who are able enough and honest 
enough to express their convictions. 

But the independent newspaper, which 
seeks no favors, can and does speak up. 

The great issues of the day should be de- 
bated and clarified, if we are to have a better 
public understanding of what is involved. 

President Eisenhower's tremendous popu- 
larity should not suggest that he is immune 


the 


. from criticism. We all dislike petty sniping 


at the President but that does not mean 
there is no room for conscientious differences 
of opinion. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS PLEDGED TO SAVE 
EUROPE’S OIL 

Here, for instance, are several of the ques- 
tions which-are concerning the people: 

1. The Eisenhower doctrine, designed to 
fill the power vacuum in the Middle East. 

2. The President’s concern over infiation, 
accompanied by a whopping $72 billion 
budget request. 

3. The unlimited scope of pledges and 
promises contained in the President's in- 
augural address. 

In essence, the Eisenhower doctrine asks 
Congress to give the President unrestricted 
authority to block Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East. 

If approved, as now seems certain, this 
means that American troops will be used, if 
necessary, to protect the Middle East supply 
of oil which is vital to the survival of Europe. 

If Russia moves against any country in 
that area which has requested our assistance, 
it means war. 

It is my personal view that this policy is 
too rigid; that it would have been better to 
have declared our interest in the Middle East 
without actually charting step-by-step fu- 
ture procedure. 

I also disagree with the $600 million pro- 
gram of economic aid, of which $200 million 
is to be spent during the balance of this year. 

Many of these countries, dripping in oil, 
have not yet been able to spend all of the 
money we have furnished them thus far. 

Nor is the Middle East situation compara- 
ble to the defense of Formosa where our ob- 
jectives were limited. 

Handing the President blank-check au- 
thority to act in this highly sensitive and 
complex area is a grant of power never con- 
templated by the founders of our Republic. 

Moreover, by stating flatly that we will 
defend any nation requesting assistance in 
the Middle East, we enable Russia to trigger 
& war at a time of her choosing. 

At best, this is questionable strategy and 
certainly bad. diplomacy. 

RECORD BUDGET IS INFLATIONARY FACTOR 


On the home front, the greatest danger to 
our economic system is the slow but un- 
halted march of inflation. 

Commendably, but late, the President has 
Warned of that peril and counseled restraint 
in wage demands unrelated to productivity 
and in the pricing of manufactured goods. 
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He has urged individual “economic disci- 
pline” to arrest further depreciation in the 
yalue of the dollar. 

yet he has submitted to Congress the 
largest e budget in history—itself 

Granting that military defense, social 
services and fixed interest charges comprise 
a huge chunk of the budget, its enormous- 
ness hardly squares with the President’s own 
admonition that “the Federal Government 
shall utilize only a prudent share of the 
Nation’s resources.” / 

CONGRESS SHOULD MEET SPENDING CHALLENGE 


In defense of his budget, the President has 
explained that it contains “thousands and 
thousands” of details. He suggested that 
anyone examining it “seriously ought to find 
some place where they might save another 

ollar.”” BS 
: Mr. Elsenhower said further: “If they can, 
1 think if Congress can, it is their duty to 

lo it.” 

; But is it not the duty of the administra- 
tion which compiles the “thousands and 
thousands” of items in the budget to chal- 
lenge these details at the time the budget is 
prepared? 

The task forces of the Hoover Commission 
have reported that four to five billion dollars 
could be saved by placing their recommenda- 
tion in effect. 

Why can’t the President and Congress co- 
operate in getting this done? 

In 1953 the House of Representatives cut 
President Truman’s budget estimate by $4 
billion, If the budget makers can’t find out 
how “to save another dollar,’ Congress should 
accept the President’s challenge and do it 
for them. 

We can’t curb iuflatior! by telling labor and 
industry to be good boys or urging economic 
discipline upon the individual if the Govern- 
ment goes all out for bigger and better 
spending. 

UNIVERSAL MORAL ORDER IS UNLIKELY 

A third point of disagreement with the 
President arises from what Walter Lipp- 
mann calls the unlimitedness of his inau- 
gural address. 

While the address was largely a statement 
of the President’s ideals and his hopes, his 
opposition to isolationism was carried to the 
other extreme when he said “we accept our 
own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere.” 

Does he really mean that it will be the 
policy of our Government to become involved 
in the destiny of men everywhere? 

If so, many of us are not prepared to accept 
that view. 

We do not believe that American foreign 
policy can ever bring about a universal moral 
order, nor that the alternative to isolation- 
ism is involvement everywhere. 


ALTERED DIRECTION CAUSE OF CONCERN 


Four years ago, President Eisenhower con- 
ceded the desirability of limiting our foreign 
commitments. 
ane he seems intent upon expanding 

em, 

Four years ago, the President promised 
to cut Government costs and to reduce taxes. 
This was done. 

Today, Government expenditures are at an 
all-time high with no tax relief or reduc- 
tion of the national debt in sight. 

True, the budget is balanced but so pre- 
cariously that even a moderate drop in busi- 
hess could throw it out of kilter. 

This high-spending, save-the-world con- 
cept is what we might have expected of Adlai 
Stevenson, but not from Eisenhower. 

It is the administration which has altered 
direction since the turn of the year, and not 
those of us who preferred the first-term Ike 
and are sorry to see him change. 
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We Have No Alternative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege to hear a splen- 
did address made to the Bronx Bar As- 
sociation on November 28, 1956, by Mr. 
Louis Nizer, an outstanding attorney of 
New York City. 

The speech was most thoughtful and 
penetrating. Because of the timeliness 
of the subject, I am anxious that all 
Members of Congress should have the 
opportunity to read and study it, and I 
am, therefore, including it in the Recorp: 

WE HaAvE No ALTERNATIVE 
(By Louis Nizer) 

Ordinarily, I would deem it my first duty 
to disavow the general compliments and the 
obituary which have just been read about 
me. I shall not doso, however, because your 
chairman has such a fine reputation for ac- 
curacy that I would not insult him by sug- 
gesting that anything he said about me was 
not precisely true. Indeed, he also has a 
reputation for understatement. If I were 
hard pressed, I might confess to you that 
if it were not for that frailty he would have 
done me more justice. 

It is good on an evening like this to share 
the dais with so many judges. In France the 
identity of the lawyer is preserved by his 
castume, The French lawyer wears a gown 
with a red velvet collar. In England the 
barrister wears a wig. In this country de- 
mocracy has denuded us, and we do not wear 
a@ gown or a wig, although we are sometimes 
permitted to wear our masks. 

In any event, it is good on such an eve- 
ning to catch the judges with their robes 
off; it gives us an external appearance of 
equality. 

When you invited me to address you this 
evening, I had thought it was to be a meet- 
ing only of the members of the Bronx Bar 
Association, and, therefore, I tntendea to 
address you on a subject of technical pro- 
fessional interest. 


Then I learned that this was to be a social 


gathering; indeed, as I now know, preceded 
by a cocktail party designed, I suppose, to 
dull the razor-sharp brains of many counsel 
here. I also learned that it would be an 
occasion which was to be graced by beauty 
other than that which can be found in a legal 
syllogism. 

Therefore, I decided it would be wrong to 
talk shop, just as if you had a lady speaker— 
it would be wrong for her to talk shopping. 

Instead, I choose this opportunity to ad- 
dress you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind and is very clear to my heart. 
I hope you will find it appropriate, because 
it does involve the subject of international 
law. I assure you, though, it is a subject 
of profound interest to every person alive 
today, for it involves nothing less than -the 
survival or extinction of the human race. 

I do not like suspense, except in stories. 
When an associate of mine comes from the 
law court, I implore him to tell me the con- 
clusion first, and then he can sit back and 
tell me, at great length, how he brilliantly 
bested his adversary. Therefore I shall state 
my conclusion first. 

President Eisenhower should address the 
United Nations and propose a new Constitu- 
tional Convention to amend the Charter of 
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the United Nations. Such procedure is au- 
thorized (United Nations Charter sec. 109, 
subdivision 3) at any time after 10 years ex- 
istence of the: United Nations. : 

The calling of such a convention to amend 
the charter need be passed by only a majority 
of the Assembly, and seven members of the 
Security Council. 

The objective would be to create an effec- 
tive instrumentality for the preservation of 
world peace. 

In making this proposal, I do not share 
the view of those who think that the United 
Nations is an impotent, helpless organization, 
which might mercifully be put to death. 

On the contrary, to have a shelter where 
all the nations of the world can gather and 
listen to each other, and pass resolutions 
which at least have the moral grandeur of an 
international assembly meeting in demo- 
cratic process, is the hope of the world. It 
is because, in our desperation, we reach for-~ 
ward to that hope and find it a mirage, that 
we must take steps to make it real. 

In discussing this proposal, I shall drink 
heavily from the fountain of our constitu- 
tional history. For there is a remarkably apt 
analogy of our own ineffective Constitution 
which was later revised to make it workable. 

In 1776, when this country was founded, we 
drew the Articles of Confederation. They 
were so ineffectual that the Republic found- 
ered. Eleven years later, in 1787, though 
there was no authority to do so, we called a 
Constitutional Convention. We transformed 
the Articles of Confederation into the Con- 
stitution as we Know it today. 

Notice even the similarity of the lapse of 
time, 11 years between 1776 and 1787, and 
it is 11 years since the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn in 1945. 

Why did the Articles of Confederation turn 
out to be inadequate? Chiefly because each 
of the 13 States deemed itself to be an 
independent nation, and would not surren- 
der its sovereignty to a Federal Government, 
Article II of the Articles of Confederation 
read: “Each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence.” 

This meant that the Federal Army was 
subordinated in effectiveness to the State 
militia. Massachusetts and other States had 
their own armies, while the Federal Army 
constituted only a token force. Notice the 


* new United Nations token army we have just 


founded for the Mideast crises. 

Under the Articles of Confederation there 
was no effectual means to raise money. The 
Federal Government levied a tax of $8 mil- 
lion. Only $420,000 could be collected. 

Congress consisted of 1 House, and each 
State had 1 vote, Just as each country has 1 
vote in the United Nations. Nine out of 
thirteen States had to assent to make pos- 
sible a decision. This was equivalent to veto 
power. 

Indeed, each State considered itself so 
much an independent sovereignty that it 
would not even yield to the Government the 
right to declare war or make peace. Georgia 
declared war on 2 Indian tribes, used its 
own Georgia army to win, and then made 
2 peace treaties, ignoring the United States 
Government. 

Four States—Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia—entered into treaties 
with each other, without the consent of 
Congress. 

Many States taxed imports across their 
borders. New York, for example, imposed a 
tariff on wood and cabbage which came from 
Connecticut. 

There was no Federal judiciary. There was 
no Supreme Court until 1787. When there 
was a dispute between the States, Congress 
would appoint a committee to determine it, 
and, sometimes, the States would not even 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of that 
congressional committee, 
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The result was that our Federal currency 
failed, our laws were unenforceable, and 
there was chaos in our Republic. This great 
and noble experiment in modern democracy 
almost collapsed during the first 10 years of 
its existence. 

When John Shay, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War, led an army in revolt, due to 
the desperate condition of farmers and debt- 
ors, the time had come for some radical 
measures. 

Alexander Hamilton, practicing deception, 
got together the representatives of the 13 
States on the theory that they would make 
some minor amendments to the Articles of 
Confederation. Previously, in 1785, he tried 
to convene them, but only 5 States agreed 
to attend. 

Then it was that out of a cauldron of 
fierce debate, resistance and compromise 
the Constitution of the United States 
emerged. 

What were the changes of the Articles of 
Confederation which transformed it, 11 years 
later, into the Constitution? As we analyze 
them, keep an eye on the present situation 
in the United Nations, because the parallel 
is striking. 

First, we made possible, through effective 
taxation, the maintenance of a. Federal 
Army to enforce the edicts of the Federal 
Government. 

We changed the voting, so that represen- 
tation was based on population. But we 
created a bicameral legislature so that, in 
the Senate, each State would still have an 
equal vote with any other. 

Finally, we created the United States Su- 
preme Court over such protests as that of 
Mason, the delegate from Georgia, who said: 
“I will not permit a foreigner from New 
York to determine the rights of the sovereign 
State of Georgia.” 

We think of our Constitution as an in- 
spired work designed by great minds. So it 
is, but those who drafted it had mis- 
givings, for they were conrpelled, by fierce 
opposition, to compromise their convictions. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approvingly, 
for “Give me liberty or give me death,” but 
listen to him, as the delegate from Virginia, 
oppose the Constitution: “I would rather 
infinitely have a king, lords and commons, 
than a government so replete with such in- 
supportable edicts.” 

A Delaware delegate said: “We are told 
that although 3 large States form a major- 
ity of the people in the 13, yet these 3 
States will never do any harm to the rest 
of the States. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
you.” 

Jefferson said about the Constitution: 
“There are, indeed, some faults which re- 
volted me a good deal in the first moment, 
but we must be contented to travel on to- 
ward perfection step by step.” 

The delegate from South Carolina said: 
“What is liberty? The power of governing 
yourself. If you adopt this Constitution, 
have you this power? No. You give it into 
the hands of a set of men who live 1,000 
miles distant from you.” . 

There were also predictions that the Fed- 
eral Capitol “would be a walled or fortified 
town with an enormous standing army to 
sally forth and reduce the people to sub- 
mission.” 

Yet the new Constitution was adopted and, 
from a faltering Republic, a steady and 
powerful Nation emerged. 

How shall we now amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to transform an ineffectual 
symbol into the reality of international 
power? 

First, the veto must be abolished. 

Russia is guilty of many, many iniqui- 
ties, and communism is the shortest dis- 
tance between the cradle and the grave, but 
let us not blame the existence of the veto 
upon Russia. The truth is that the United 
States, as well as Russia, had to have the 
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~partiality, freed from national bias, jy;; 


veto. Without ft the Senate would not 
permit us to join the United Nations and 
surrender our sovereignty to foreign powers. 

We did not join the League of Nations 
because of article XIII, which was deemed 
to impinge upon our sovereignty. President 
Roosevelt, mindful of that experience, took 
the precaution of designing the veto, so 
he could say to the United States Senate: 
“You are not surrendering your power; you 
can always veto a decision which you, in 
your sovereign powers, deem should not be 
made.” Thus, we were lured into the United 
Nations. But the time has come to elim- 
inate the veto, which immobilizes any effec- 
tive action. How, for example, could any 
judicial system operate if the losing liti- 
gant could veto a decision rendered against 
him? We can no longert permit the paraly- 
sis which the veto imposes on international 
conduct. 

We might realistically take a new look at 
the outmoded notion of sovereignty. Sov- 
ereignty means free and independent choice 
of action. Have we real sovereignty with 
respect to taxation, or is it determined by 
Russian policy, and the necessities for de- 
fense? Have we real sovereignty with respect 
to our domestic program, or is it determined 
by what happens in the world about us, over 
which we have no control? Is it not true 
that sovereignty can actually be enlarged by 
each nation diminishing the extreme concept 
of its sovereign rights, and pooling it for the 
common good? The greatest sovereignty of 
all is that of the human being. We speak of 
the rights of nations but who speaks for man, 
and his self-preservation? 

The Charter of the United Nations should 
be amended so as to excise the veto, and sub- 
ject all nations to the will of the world as- 
sembly. Only in this way can sovereignty be 
preserved at all. - 

Second, we must amend the charter so 
that voting power will be more representa- 
tive. Today, 20 South American nations, 
representing 7 percent of the population of 
the United States, control 40 percent of the 
votes in assembly. Russian satellites carry 
an artificial voting power. In dealing with 
Mid-Eastern crises, 24 Afro-Asian votes, can 
defeat any resolution which requires a two- 
thirds assent. 

I have no precise blueprint to submit on 
this difficult question, but let me suggest a 
few thoughts to stimulate a solution. 

Would it not be wiser to have voting power 


which reflects four combined and weighted . 


elements—population, industrial output, 
food production, literacy, and education? 

Such a yardstick for voting would more 
realistically measure the size and power of 
each nation. 

To those idealists who believe that raw 
power should not be afforded so much con- 
sideration, I would commend Churchill’s 
statement: “Only if you make a political 
organization which has an alinement be- 
tween the reality of power and politics can 
you achieve an ideal ultimately. * * * We 
may deplore, if we choose, that there is a 
difference between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there is undoubtedly such 
a difference, and it would be foolish to upset 
such arrangements in order to try to attain 
immediately what is a hopeless ideal.” 

Third, we must create an international 
supreme court with power to enforce its 
edicts. The judges should be chosen as 
were those of the International Coyrt of 
1921; each country nominated one of its own 
nationals, and two from other countries. 
National partisanship was thus reduced to 
aminimum. _ This device had all the ingenu- 
ity which is attributed to the Greek generals 
who, after their victory over the Persians at 
Salamis, voted to select the best among them. 
Each general voted for himself, but each 
chose Themistocles as the second best. It 
was he who was declared the winner. It is 
possible to establish a tradition of im- 
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we have achieved such a tradition in 4), 
United States Supreme Court, notwity. 
standing the dire prediction of Stat, 
prejudice. 

Finally, we must create a United Nation; 
military force to implement its decisions. 

There have been many cogent proposals 
for a world army. I submit only one: Th; 
each nation give 20 percent of its militar, 
power to the United Nations, and the q). 
‘lective 20 percents would be greater thay 
any country’s individual army. 

The byproducts of such an internationg) 
military body would be to encourage geny. 
ine disarmament among the individual mem. 
ber states. We would not have to resort tg 
such circuitous plans as air inspection—Rys. 
sian planes flying over America, and Amer. 
ican planes flying over Russia. On the con. 
trary, United Nations representatives woulq 
have free access to all countries of the woriq 
to every city, nook and cranny of them. | 

Would Russia continue to belong to a 
United Nations which had been so reviseq? 
The probability is she would. Self interest, 


rather than good faith, might cdmpel her 


to. For Russia has always wished to be in 
contact with world opinion. She has always 
respected military and political power. 
Russia may want one world which is divided 
but she does not want two worlds. I think 
she would fear to be outside the pale of 
international justice as organized in the 
United Nations. ; 

However, let us suppose that Russia, and 
her satellites, chose to quit a vetoless United 
Nations. Would we be worse off? 

Let us make a few comparisons of power: 

The United States and the United Nations 
would have a prodtiction of 165 million tons 
of steel, as against 50 million tons for Russia, 
and her satellites; 

Six hundred and ninety billion dollars of 
gross national products, against $155 billion 
for Russia. 

Three hundred and twenty-three million 
tons of oil production, against 68 million 
tons. 

Fifty-eight percent of the world’s total 
power consumption, against 19 percent. 

Our farmers are five times as productive, 
per man, as Russia’s and her satellites. 

Our rate of increase of surviving popula- 
tion is twice as great as Russia’s and her 
satellites’. 

Another advantage to the free world would 
be that our military position would be im- 
proved by the cooperation of all members in 
the United Nations against any nonmembers. 
No longer would it be necessary for us to 
implore distant countries to afford us bases 
or sell our-soul for such privileges. The 
United Nations would have the right to call 
upon every nation to make available sites {or 
United Nations bases. 

Even if Russia and her satellites withdrew 
from the United Nations, the possibilities of 
peace would be better than they are today. 

I come, then, to the final inquiry: Is it 
possible to achieve this utopian scheme, 4s 
many will call it? Shall we yield to the 
cynicism that one cannot hope to organize 
international society to stop war, because, by 
precedent, nations have always had war? 

The answer—and I ask you to note it deep- 
ly in your hearts—is that we have no alter- 
native. We have no alternative. 

The peoples of the world are not fully in- 
formed concerning the power of annihila- 
tion which now exists. The bomb at Na- 
gasaki had 20,000 tons of TNT power, and to- 
day there are hydrogen bombs of 10 million 
TNT power. Indeed, we have had to coin the 
word megaton to measure a million tons of 
INT power. 

The fallout destruction of one such 10 
megaton bomb could extend to 100,000 square 
miles—twice the area of the State of New 
York. 
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we have no alternative. 

we have now learned how to make hy- 
drogen bombs of limitless power because we 
case them in U-238, a uranium isotope easily 

ed. 5 

oemtentiae now tell us we can combine a 

n bomb with cobalt, a common in- 
gredient available cheaply which has the 
characteristic of becoming radioactive, and 
floating for long periods in the air currents, 
until it descends to lay waste to vast areas. 
Indeed, it is no longer an imaginary concept, 
that we could destroy not only all human 
life on this earth, but every insect, invisible 
microbe and every blade of grass and vege- 

tion. 

We have no alternative. 

Even hydrogen bombs give only a glimpse 
of the potential horror. It is now possible 
to wage biological or germ warfare. With- 
out use of intercontinental missles an enemy 
can destroy, selectively, the complete cattie 
or wheat supply of another nation, not to 
talk of the human supply of any nation. 

Even this is only the beginning of the ob- 
literating power which now exists. There 
are the G gases, nerve gases, which can de- 
stroy anything 
ad thee are invisible and unstoppable. One 
of our allies. shunned possession of these 

after the last war ended and sunk them 
in the middle of the Atlantic. 

We have no alternative. 

Perhaps the rules of physics which threaten 
our destruction may also teach us how to sur- 
vive. In releasing the energy from atoms, we 
have progressed from fission to fusion. Atom 
bombs split the larger atoms. This process 
is fission. 

Hydrogen bombs, which use the atom bomb 
as a detonator, force together the smaller 
atoms of hydrogen so that they join together 
to become larger and larger. This process is 
fusion. 

Perhaps this foretells the destiny of the 
world. For centuries we have proceeded by 
fission, splitting the Adams of the world into 
different countries. The power released from 
this fission has been hatred and war. 

Now, we must turn to fusion—the joining 
together of the Adams of the world, into a 
larger unity, into an international society. 
The power released from such fusion could 
be beneficial, If the United States could have 
rid itself of the burden of $300 billion spent 
in the last 10 years for destructive and defen- 
sive armaments, and a current average ex- 
penditure of $35 billion each year for the 
same purposes, what glories could be 
achieved. 

We could build medical centers the size of 
cities to eradicate the scourges of mankind— 
cancer, heart disease, and high blood pres- 
sure. 

We could organize psychiatric clinics in all 
the cities of the Nation so that, instead of 
having 1 child psychologist for every 46,000 
school children, as we have today in a few 
of our cities, we could provide adequate care 
for all emotionally disturted children. We 
could wage war successfully against juvenile 
delinquency. 

We could apply all the new techniques for 
healing the mind, so that we would no longer 
have 1 out of every 10 Americans at some 
time or other occupying a bed in a mental 
hospital. 

We could build geriatric institutions to 
study the aging process, and provide digni- 
fied and serene surroundings for the aged so 
that they would live out their lives, rather 
than die out their lives. 

We could construct an adequate and com- 
pletely new educational system, both in 
bricks and mortar and in teaching personnel, 
adequate to the needs of a new society. 

We could offer subsidies to all gifted chil- 

so that they could follow careers in 
arts, whether music, yore. or a 


We could give subsidies to scientifically in- 
so as to create a new class of 


they touch, in 45 seconds, ° 
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physicists and engineers to usher in the new 
era of atomic energy and automation and, 
similarly, a new and adequate group of doc- 
tors, nurses, and psychiatrists. 

We could construct new housing for all 
classifications of income, with installations 
of the new miracles of science to control 
light, temperature, and entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

We could do all this, and have billions 
left over to balance our budget. 

Yes, we could create a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

We have no a@iternative. 

I cannot believe that the destiny of man- 
kind is international suicide. 

If you will look at the map of the world, 
you will see that the bulge of Africa and the 
bulge of South America fit together. Ap- 
parextly, they were once one continent. Per- 
haps‘ what tore them apart millions of years 
ago was the same power which man has dis- 
covered today. 

Shall nihilism be our unseen epitaph? 
Shall we iook backward and say peace cannot 
be won because it has never been more than 
a temporary interlude? If we look backward, 
we will move backward. Nothing is inevit- 
able that is resisted. Mankind faces the 
greatest of all dilemmas, the most fearful of 
all challenges, the most sublime of all 
choices. Will we end the story of man, in one 
final suicidal holocaust which obliterates all 
living things and. perhaps,the planet itself? 
Or will we vindicate the evolution of reason 
and erect a peaceful society, blessed with the 
joys of noblest fulfillment? 

It is a moment for religious evocation. 
Isaiah prophesied that “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Perhaps an allegory points the way: 

The master of the library was asleep, and 
the books in the library took to quarreling 
with one another as to which was the most 
important in the library. The dictionary 
argued that he was the king of the library for, 
without him, there would be no language. 
The book of science said that he was the king 
of the library, because without him man 
could not have progressed to the heights he 
now enjoys. The book of poetry safd he was 
the king, because he gave peace and surcease 
to people who read him. The novels claimed 
that they were the masters, because they had 
the most expensive gold backing, and de- 
scribed the foibles and joys of mankind. 

And so, the din rose, and the fury of argu- 
ment grew greater and the shouts and 
noise were deafening. 

Then, from an old worn book on a table in 
the center of the room, there came a thin 
voice which said: ““The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shail not want.” All the noise and fury 
ceased. There was silence in the library, for 
everyone knew who the real king of the 
library was. 

We have reached the stage in international 
affairs where, despite all the din, conten- 
tiousness, confusion, and threats, we must 
resort to the one hope that there is a true 
Master of the world, and that He has decreed 
for us a fate.of peace and existence. 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 


House will soon be called upon to debate 
one of the great issues of our time—how 
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to bring the Bill of Rights back to life and 
thus give all Americans their civil lib- 
erties. In preparation for this debate, I 
have asked the Library of Congress to 
prepare a representative list of readings 
on this subject. Such a list has been 
compiled; and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the Recorp. 
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Statement of Hon. William H. Natcher, 
Before the Subcommittee on Tobacco of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, in Support of House 
Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957, I appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Tobacco of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives in support of House Joint 
Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 

House Joint Resolution 195 restores the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on January 25, 
1957, and relates generally to dark air- 
cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 
Under the terms of this resolution the 
1957 State acreage allotments of dark 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
would be the same as the 1956 allotments. 
H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, 
and under the terms of this bill any and 
all acreage reductions in the 1957 allot- 
ment for dark air-cured and dark fire- 
cured tobacco will automatically be 
placed in the soil bank, and for this our 
farmers will be paid 50 percent of parity 
instead of the present parity rate of 
3742 percent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. 
NatcHEerR, SECOND District. OF KENTUCKY, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, for the record my name is WILLIAM 

H. NATCHER, and I have the honor of repre- 

senting the Second District of Kentucky. I 

am very grateful for the opportunity to 

appear before your committee in support of 

House Joint Resolution 195 introduced by 

me on January 28, 1957, and H. R. 4690, in- 

troduced by me on February 11, 1957. 
House Joint Resolution 195 restores the 

acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson on 
January 25, and relates generally to dark 
air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. Under 
the terms of this resolution the 1955 State 
acreage allotments of dark fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco would be the same as 
the 1956 allotments. 
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H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and, 
under the terms of this bill, any and all 
acreage reductions in the 1957 allotment 
for dark air-cured and.dark fire-cured to- 
bacco will automatically be placed in the 
soil bank, and for this our farmers will be 
paid 50 t of parity instead of the 
present parity rate of 3744 percent. 

Kentucky is one of the great tobacco- 
producing States of this country. During 
the calendar year of 1955 the farmers of our 
State produced $533 milliom worth of agri- 
cultural commodities with tobacco repre- 
senting 44.9 percent of this amount. 

It is a recognized fact that the family- 
size farmer is today bearing the brunt of the 
postwar decline in farm income. The net 
income of Kentucky farmers was off some 
$100 million during the year 1955. The 
farmer’s costs have soared and his gross in- 
come has diminished. _ 2 

The dark tobacco farmer of Kentucky has 
suffered acreage reductions amounting to 
approximately 36 percent during the past 
few years and the reduction order, entered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on January 
25, is not necessary. Our tobacco farmer is 
not in position financially to take an acre- 
age reduction at this time, and I still am of 
the opinion that an orderly removal of pres- 
ent surplus stocks can be effected if the 1956 
allotments for dark tobacco are retained. 

The 1956 dark tobacco crop was a dry- 
weather crop. Most of it was thin, sun- 
burned, yellow, white faced, and very coarse. 
Only a small portion of it was graded in 
straight grades, and the poor quality resulted 
in the Government’s purchase of some 29.66 
percent of the entire crop. This dry-weather 
crop and the 1946 production has placed 
our dark tobacco stocks temporarily in bad 
shape. The tment of Agriculture 
knows full well that in 1946 our dark tobacco 
farmer, against his best judgment, was in- 
duced to increase production. Sufficient 
time has not expired to work off this increase 
which was forced on the trade at that time. 
If given a chance the soil bank will correct 
this situation. 

From 1951 through 1955 we have 46,700,000 
pounds of type 36 dark air-cured Green River 
tobacco produced, and our disappearance 
during this period ‘was 47,700,000 pounds. 
During this time all types of dark tobacco 
produced in Kentucky suffered acreage re- 
ductions. Between 1946-55, 17,000 acres were: 
cut.from the allotment on types 35 and 36, 
and the production fell from 45,600,000 
pounds to 27,800,000 pounds. Type 35 one- 
sucker acreage was reduced from 23,000 
acres in 1946 to 12,800 acres in 1955, and this 
brought about a reduction of 10.4 million 
pounds. Type 36 Green River tobacco acre- 
age was reduced from 14,000 acres in 1946 to 
7,200 acres in 1955 bringing about a decline 
in production of 7,400,000 pounds. 

According to figures submitted to me on 
March 1, the total production for type 22 
dark tobacco for 1956 was 40.8 million 
pounds; for type 23, 14.7 million; for type 
35 one-sucker, 19.8 million; for type 36 Green 
River, 10.5 million; for types 35 an 36, 30.3 
million. ; 


One of the most practical ways to assist 
in solving the surplus problem would be to 
increase the soil-bank payments for dark 
tobacco. Twelve cents per pound for dark 
air-cured tobacco and 13 cents per pound 
for dark fire-cured tobacco is inadequate. 
A reasonable increase of the soil-bank price 
per pound for dark tobacco will place it in 
line with prices paid for other commodities. 
We should further remove the dollar limit 
per acre restriction. The time for placing 
dark tobacco in the soil bank should be ex- 
tended to April 1, 1957, since it is admitted 
that the present limit of February 28 will 
not allow growers sufficient time to become 
familiar with the provisions of the law and 
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to determine what they should do with. rer. 
erence to taking advantage of provisions o; 
same. 

It is necessary that the authority pro. 
vided for under Public Law 540 for a pay. 
ment of the fair amount for tobacco acre. 
age be utilized immediately. Forty-five mj). 
lion dollars was set aside in the soil bank for 
tobacco for fiscal year 1957. Only a sma]! 
portion of this amount has been consumed. 
It is admitted that the amount set aside 
for burley to be placed in the soil bank ywj)) 
not be consumed. The number of applica. 
tions now pending in most counties request- 
ing permission to place dark tobacco acre. 
age in the soil bank consumers more than 
the allotted money set aside for dark to. 
bacco. According to figures recently sub- 
mitted to me, the number of applications 
now pending for dark tobacco seeking admis. 
sion into the soil bank together with the 10- 
percent acreage reduction for dark fire cureq 
and 15-percent acreage reduction for dark 
air cured will make the total reduction for 
1957 amount to some 35 percent. Certainly 
no such reduction should be brought about 
during the year 1957. 

Since the introduction of House Joint 

Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has removed the ceiling on 
the amount of a grower’s tobacco acreage 
allotment which may be placed in the soil 
bank. The order provides that in counties 
with acreage allotments under 2,000 acres, 
growers will be permitted to place up to 100 
percent of their allotment in the soil bank, 
and in the major producing counties with 
more than 2,000 acres of allotments, growers 
will be permitted to bank up to 100 percent 
of their allotments if the county and State 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees certify that it will not injure 
the area’s general economy. This action 
was proper and now places the dark tobacco 
farmer in a position where he can help cor- 
rect any surplus problem with which we are 
now confronted. 

I believe that our export market for dark 
tobacco will improve during the next few 
years. Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress 
transferred the agricultural-attaché program 
from the State Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this transfer, in 
my opinion, will continue to facilitate trade 
with foreign areas as the direct result of 
the coordinated effort of our present world- 
wide system of agricultural attachés and 
with our commodity and country specialists 
working in full cooperation with our trade 
and Government contacts. Improvement in 
the staffing and general overall accomplish- 
ments of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
will bring about improvements in our ex- 
port trade for dark tobacco and. our other 
agricultural commodities. 

_ Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
every source during fiscal year 1956 amounted 
to 578 million pounds-export weight, and 
this was 25 percent larger than the amount 
exported during the previous year. In fact, 
this was the largest amount exported since 
the fiscal year of 1947. According to my in- 
formation, the value of exports for this par- 
ticular year amounted to $379 million. The 
factors involved which stimulated United 
States exports during the past fiscal year in- 
cluded the following: Sales for foreign cur- 
rency as provided for under Public Law 480; 
low stocks abroad in relation to consumption 
of tobacco products; increasing world con- 
sumption of cigarettes manufactured from 
light tobacces; high levels of economic activ- 
ities abroad; expanded imports of foreign 
goods into the United States; and improved 
gold and dollar reserves position in a number 
of important foreign markets. 

The domestic export market for dark to- 
bacco shows a total of 23,125,000 pounds sold 

during the fiscal year 1955-56. 

We will be confronted with a 35-percent 
reduction in dark tobacco in the year 1957 if 
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the Secretary's acreage order is sustained and 
the applications now pending for admission 
into the soil bank are accepted. 

I ( urge that this committee 
take the necessary action favorably reporting 
House Joint Resolution 195, restoring the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on January 25. If the 
committee deems this action inadvisable, 
then a favorable report should be given to 
H. R. 4690, which amends the Soil Bank Act 
to tne extent that any and all acreage reduc- 
tions in the 1957 allotment be automatically 
placed in the soil bank with the farmers be- 
ing paid 50 percent of parity instead of the 

nt rate of 3744 percent of parity. 

Again I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and the members of your committee, for the 
opportunity to before you in support 
of House Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 





Urban Highway Units 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appearing in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, Tuesday, February 26, 
1957, points out a very important prob- 
lem regarding the expanded Federal- 
State highway 





system. The matter of 
coordinated activity between State high- 
way departments and city authorities is 
of extreme importance if the road pro- 
gram is to satisfactorily progress. As 
the editorial states, probably one-half 
of the new highway program will involve 
urban areas. For this reason it is im- 
portant to have an authority to settle 
disputes which might arise. I believe 
the suggestions presented in this edito- 
rial are worthy of the close attention and 
study of all Members of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Ursan Highway UNITs 

The hassle over location of the U. S. 75- 
U. S. 40 road west around Topeka’s 
main residential districts focuses attention 
on a problem being studied by the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Roads. This 
group has announced the intention of carry- 
ing on a continuing program appraisal of 
progress being made under the Federal-aid 
highway program enacted last year. 

One of the main traffic problems confront- 
ing the country has to do with the urban 
areas, which will benefit to as much 
as one-half of the vast Federal-aid highway 


special urban units be established in all 
State highway departments. 


Federal-State highway legislation, and the 
Senate subcommittee is said to have the pro- 
posal under consideration. Obviously, if 
these superhighways that will form a net- 
work of traffic lanes extending outward (and 
inward) from all the principal cities are to 


Topeka 


made. 
some hew roads, and the by- 
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pass lanes must be built in order to route 
heavy traffic outside the business and resi- 
dential districts. The United States Bureau 
of Roads believes that fully one-half of the 
highway funds will be spent in urban areas, 
extending from 10 to 20 miles around the 
cities. 

These urban areas are of extreme impor- 
tance in the interstate system. They pre- 
sent problems not encountered in rural high- 
way construction. All the cities are expected 
to’cooperate wholeheartedly with the overall 
Federal-State program. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion that special urban units be incorporated 
in the various highways might avoid disagree- 
ments such as this one here in Topeka be- 
tween the highway department and city au- 
thorities. 





Repassing a Passed Buck 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the CoNnGREsS- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957, entitled “Re- 
passing a Passed Buck”: 

The so-called budget-cutting drive in Con- 
gress is as amusing, in its way, as the ad- 
ministration’s stern admonition that some- 

‘ body else should do the trimming job it 
failed to do. 

If a man wants to reduce weight, the direct 
way to go about it is to eat less. If Con- 
gress wants to cut the budget, the direct way 
to go about it is to enact smaller appropria- 
tions for the various departments and agen- 
cies. : 

But this, apparently, is too simple—or too 
painful—for some Congressmen who are a 
little bothered by the heavy mail they are 
said to be receiving from citizens who don’t 
like the administration’s heavy spending 
plans for next year. And so the economizers 
are falling back on the old stratagem—the 
mandatory expenditure ceiling. A move to 
limit total expenditures to $65 billion—as 
compared with estimated spending under the 
Eisenhower budget of $71.8 billion—is taking 
form in the House. 

The overall budget ceiling is a device by 
which Congress can adopt appropriations to 
satisfy all the agencies and interests that 
want to spend the money, and then turn 
around and effectually forbid the carrying 
out of its own laws. 

The procedure, in short, is just another 
“let-George-do-it” evasion of responsibility. 
Where the administration recommended 
spending of $71.8 billion and piously advised 
Congress to vote less, Congress by this device 
would vote $71.8~billion and piously instruct 
the administration to spend less. 

Budget ceilings have been tried before, and 
they never work well. The best and most 
effective ceiling is the sum of the appropria- 
tion bills themselves. If Congress is serious 
ahout budget-cutting it ought to do the 
job item by item, bureau by bureau, depart- 
ment by department, function by function. 
That is the hard way, but the only honest 
way. g 

Mr. Speaker, although the editorial is 
directing its attention to a Republican- 
inspired resolution pending before the 
Rules Committee its logic, which is good 
logic, also applies to the Democrat-in- 
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spired resolution which passed the House 
yesterday. 

It is not by chance or whimsy that 
some of the loudest voices in support of 
both these resolutions are those of Con- 
gressmen who almost invariably vote for 
all measures increasing Federal expendi- 
tures and against those which reduce it. 
They want their cake and eat it, too. 

There is only one way to reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures and that is to vote that 
way on the specific bills and amendments 
before the Congress. Voting for specific 
programs certainly gains the support of 
the citizens specifically interested in 
these programs; just as voting against 
these programs incurs their political 
wrath. Furthermore, many of the pro- 
grams are good and can be truthfully 
presented to the general public as good. 
Being a spender has great political ad- 
vantages. Being an economizer has 
great political disadvantages. Let those 
who have been pursuing the more popu- 
lar cause have the honesty to stick to it 
and defend it. Let those who have the 
more difficult position to maintain be 
permitted to present it without having 
the issue confused by the proposal of 
meaningless resolutions designed to 
preach economy, but in no sense to prac- 
tice it. The Post Dispatch is in error in 
saying it is the economizers who propose 
the old stratagem. It is the spenders in 
disguise. 





Resolution by St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee of Newark, N. J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein the following reso- 
lution adopted by the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade committee of Newark, N. J. As 
we approach the feast of the great St. 
Patrick, it is appropriate that attention 
be called to the conditions described in 
the resolution: 

At a meeting of the St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade committee, held at Newark, N. J., on 
March 3, 1957, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the British army, acting on or- 
ders from. the British Imperial Parliament, 
unlawfully and against the will of the Irish 
people, occupies six counties of the Irish 
nation; and 

“Whereas the young men of Ireland, with 
every moral and historical justification, re- 
sist such occupation; and 

“Whereas the rules of war, as laid down 
by the Geneva Convention of 1949, state that 
the status of prisoners of war be granted 
to such fighters, provided that the following 
conditions be fulfilled: (1) that they wear 
distinctive dress; (2) that they carry arms 
openly; (3) that they are responsible to an 
officer in charge who in turn is responsible 
for his subordinates; and 

“Whereas these conditions are being car- 
ried out by the Irish resistance fighters in 
occupied Ireland; and 

“Whereas the British Empire continues to 
ignore the Geneva Convention and treats 


* 
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the captured Irish republican army men as 
criminals; 

“Therefore, we, the members of the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade committee, demand 
that the British military commander be 
requested to comply with the rules of war 
as laid down by the Geneva Convention in 
1949 and grant all captured Irish republican 
army men their rightful status as prisoners 
of war.” 

Str. Patrrick’s Day PARADE COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH F. FARRELL, Chairman, 
HELEN C. CurRRAN, Secretary. 





Pity Poor Congressmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital. It appears that one of 
the most discussed issues of the day is 
cutting the budget. This, of course, 
pleases me because I feel that all citizens 
must be alert to the matter of Govern- 
ment savings. However, cutting the 
budget is not as simple as some think. 
This editorial presents some of the rea- 
sons why the job is not easy. 

The editorial clearly presents a chal- 
lenge. It is up to each and every one of 
us to meet the challenge and to exercise 
the proper self-restraint as outlined in 
the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Piry Poor CONGRESSMEN 


Uneasy lie the heads that wear the United 
States congressional crowns. 

Confronted with Federal expenditures that 
the U. S. News & World Report estimates at 
$83 billion for the nert fiscal year, Congress 
is hearing from the taxpayers. The volume 
of protests is growing steadily. The Eisen- 
hower administration, which submitted a 
$71.8 billion budget to Congress, also is 
startled at the rising tide of letters urging 
cuts to allow reduction of taxes. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers have called for cuts of $5 billion 
and $8 billion, respectively. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
advised Congress to cut the budget, but 
doubts if it can be done if the President's 
spending program is to be continued. Econ- 
omy-minded solons, economists, and laymen 
shout to high heaven for cuts, but none of 
them know where to begin. Some few re- 
ductions are being made, but the sum total 
of eliminations probably will be no more 
than a drop in the $71.8 billion bucket. 

Herbert Hoover has said that reductions 
in unnecessary and wasteful expenditures are 
opposed by some Government employees. 
He added: “But the most important opposi- 
tion is the pressure groups who operate 
among our people. There are probably more 
than a thousand of these pressure groups, 
working day and night to get what they call 
‘theirs.’ So far as I know, there is not a 
name among the registered lobbyists whose 
purpose is to decrease public expenditures.” 

These pressure groups are guilty of forcing 
the Government to spend more money than 
is necessary or safe. But who is going to 
stop them? The answer, of course, is ob- 
vious. Nobody is going to stop the con- 
tinuous clamor for Federal spending, re- 
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gardiess of the howls from the suffering 
taxpayers. _ 

What Member of Congress would dare ask 
for withdrawal of proposed appropriations for 
his State or district from the budget? It 
would kill his political career if he de- 
nounced the $14 billion welfare costs, or the 
$43.5 billion defense expenditures. What 
Senator or Representative could return home 
if he aided and abetted the elimination of 
flood control projects for his bailiwick, or 
asked that all military installations be re- 
moved from his State? 

Senator Byrp says that “37.8 million Amer- 


icans are receiving direct payments from the . 


Federal Government. If we consider the de- 
pendents, it is possible that half of our 
population is affected by regular Federal 
payments.” 

How does anyone expect the administration 
and Congress to slap down these wards of 
the Government? For example, who has the 
effronty to deny nearly 22.4 million veterans 
the benefits they enjoy? Or the nerve to 
stop all subsidies, soil-bank payments, and 
other relief to 5 million farmers? 

The firm of Management. Engineers 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.) has 
something to say about the continuous clat- 
ter for bigger spending: “If the people want 
these things, if they want to avoid the seri- 
ous economic collapse of which Secretary 
Humphrey, Mr. Hoover, and other wise and 
courageous leaders have warned—they must, 
as citizens, taxpayers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and voters, practice intelligent self- 
restraint and self-reliance, and they must 
refrain from trying to secure personal ad- 
vantages for which others must pay, and 
they must insist that those who represent 
them in the Government do the same.” 

Sound advice, but we doubt if very many 
of us are willing to follow it. We are too 
eager to make sure we “get ours.” 





Letter From 77-Year-Old Resident of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; February 28, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
in Congress receives a great volume of 
correspondence. Naturally this cor- 
respondence adds to our work, but we 
welcome it as being an expression of the 
thinking and of the welfare of the peo- 
ple we represent. Some of the letters 
stand out for the simplicity of their ex- 
pression and the strength of the views 
they carry. One such letter I received 
a few days ago from a 77-year-old resi- 
dent of Monticello, Fla. .I think it de- 
serves reprinting in the Recorp. The 
letter follows: 

MONTICELLO, Fia., March 7, 1957. 

Dear Bos: We are glad you represent us 
so well in Washington. One particular 
thing I hope you can help eliminate is so 
many favors. We may like. to get money 
which we do not earn and have exemptions 
in our income tax, etc., but our nice Uncle 
Sam has to collect the money from some- 
one. I am glad to get double exemption on 
income tax (I am 77) but I think we older 
ones get more favors than we deserve. I 
think the farm price supports may be hurt- 
ing, rather than helping farmers. I think 
you stated that Monticello might get help in 
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sewage disposal but I do not think the 
United States Government should do such 
things. It is much better to let the loca) 
taxpayers take care of it. We spent a lot for 
irrigation in the West and we already have 
a@ surplus of food. 

I hope that you can avoid United State; 
aid for our schools but it may be hard with 
the big welfare state we are now getting 
The local government should pay for the 
cost of the schools but here we pay about 
a tenth of the cost now. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. I. Puetps, 





If Anyone Can— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, if anyone 
can accomplish the mission on which he 
has been sent, it will be our former co)- 
league—presently Ambassador James P. 
Richards, for those of us who had the 
opportunity to serve with him know that 
he will bring to his obviously difficult and 
delicate assignment all the ardor, ex- 
perience, and aplomb that are obvious 
requisites for the successful accomplish- 
ment of what undoubtedly will go down 
in history as one of the most important 
missions that has ever left this country. 
I am sure that he takes with him the 
good will and good wishes of all of his 
colleagues. 

I am pleased to insert the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Tuesday, March 





"12, 1957: 


Mr. RicHarDs’ MISSION 


Former Congressman James P. Richards 
has not exaggerated in declaring that his 
mission to the tense Middle East is going 
to be rugged. As the President’s special 
representative, with the rank of ambassador, 
he will spend the next 2 months visiting 
perhaps as many as 18 countries primarily 
for the purpose of explaining what the United 
States hopes to accomplish with the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine. Above all, he 
will seek to win as much Arab support as pos- 
sible for the doctrine’s projected program of 
aid and cooperation. 

The program’s chief objective, of course, is 
to head off the danger of Soviet penetration 
and ultimate domination of the entire 
Middle East. Accordingly, with $200 millior 
already available for allocation, our country 
is prepared to extend economic and other 
forms of assistance to any nations in the 
area requesting and needing it to strengthen 
their. economies and their political inde- 
pendence. In addition, as made clear in the 
joint congressional resolution on the subject, 
such nations, if they are threatened with 
overt Communist aggression, can count on 
getting American armed help if they ask 
for it. 

Ambassador Richards may be received cor- 
dially enough by all the Arab governments 
as he undertakes to discuss these matters 
with them. But only three—lIraq, Lebanon, 
and Saudi Arabia—have thus far endorsed 
the Eisenhower doctrine or shown an active 
and affirmative interest in it. Among the 
others, Syria seems to have rejected it com- 
pletely, while reactions in Jordan and Egypt 
have been less than enthusiastic, ranging 
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from lukewarm official curiosity to open hos- 
tility in some of the press. So not the least 
rugged feature of Mr. Richards’ task will be 
the problem of countering Soviet propa- 
ganda and clearing the air of suspicions and 
misconceptions regarding the President's 
posals. Unless 
eS program’s effectiveness is bound to suffer 
for want of sufficient support from the coun- 
tries of the area. 
That is why President Eisenhower has 
made a special point of emphasizing that he 
the Richards mission “as an essential 
and important first step in carrying out the 
policies set forth in the joint resolution. As 
those policies are based on the concept of 
cooperation, and as the assistance contem- 
plated by the resolution will be extended 
only in response to requests from Middle 
Eastern ts, we must achieve the 
greatest possible measure of understanding 
and recognition of common interests with 
the area governments and their peoples.” 
This is something that may be more easily 
said that done. But Mr. Richards’ experi- 
ence as chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee should help him 
in the job. He brings to it, as the President 
nas said, “the integrity, ability, and sound 
judgment that have marked his long and 
distinguished career in public life.” Cer- 
tainly, as he heads now for the Middle East, 
he can be sure that his country’s best wishes 
go with him. ‘ 





Feed Grain Price Supports and the Sine of 
the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is being 
said that everybody is for economy but 
no one will say where the budget should 
be cut. 

I am one who has urged a reduction 
in Federal spending, and thus far 69 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have responded to my invita- 
tion to join in a letter to the Committee 
on Rules in support of the objectives of 
House Resolution 170 which would set a 
limit on appropriations. 

In my case, however, I have not only 
supported the principle of this resolu- 
tion but I have spoken out as to certain 
areas where Federal spending might be 
held within certain limitations. I have 
said, as is obvious, that there are certain 
fixed obligations of the Government such 
as interest on the Federal debt, which 
cannot be cut. Furthermore I am not 
in favor of curtailment of normai func- 
tions of Government, and as I stated 
when I appeared personally before the 
Rules Committee I will always support 
a pay scale for Federal employees which 
is in line with private business. 
Notwithstanding, Congress has two 
general areas of governmental expendi- 
tures which are flexible—defense and 
foreign aid. These latter two must be 
fitted into some overall pattern in rela- 
tion to fiscal responsibility. I do not 
think a meat-ax operation is desirable, 
but we all know of instances of extrava- 
gance and waste, and I am hopeful the 
Committee on Appropriations will elimi- 
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nate as much of this so-called fat as 
possible. 

One spot we could cut spending is own 
own swollen legislative budget. Why not 
call off construction of the new office 
building? We can get along without it. 

Another area for reductions is the 
farm program. I voted last year for the 
soil bank; but with great misgivings. 
My conscience told me I was right, but 
I wondered if possibly the high sense of 
right and wrong influencing the decision 
was completely separated from the sense 
of what was politically right and politi- 
cally wrong. : 

The American farmer can take care of 
his natural enemies such as oversupply 
by planting less, but who is to deliver 
the same farmer from his friends who 
would kill him with kindness and other 
people’s money. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
consideration of H. R. 4901, the price- 
support program for feed grains, I went 
on record as opposing this legislation. 
Now again I call attention to the fact 
that this bill, H. R. 4901, would increase 
the authorized spending over and above 
the Eisenhower budget—the very budget 
we seek to reduce. 

Of course I do not think the public 


has any idea of the amount the farm: 


program costs. For example, H. R. 4901 
will cost nearly $1 billion a year. I think 
just the corn part of the bill will cost 
that. Why, I thought it was pretty 
shocking that since April 1954, or in 
just short of 3 years, the price-support 
program on corn alone has resulted in a 
loss of $261 million to the American 
taxpayer. On top of that we are asked 
to legislate an emergency program on 
corn to cost almost $1 billion a year. 
Add all this to the loss in supporting 
prices of the other basic commodities— 
in the case of wheat a 3-year loss of 
$550 million—and it is no wonder that 
Government spending increases. 

Mr. Speaker, the happiest year of my 
boyhood was on a farm, and I have never 
ceased to feel that farmers and farm 
families are wonderful people. But my 
adult years have been in urban life, and 
I know that folks who live on and by the 
soil have no monopoly on worthy quali- 
ties of human character and good citi- 
zenship. Nor does the rural population 
have an exclusive burden of problems 
such as the acreage allotment plan under 
H. R. 4901 would attempt to eliminate. 
Every time Congress passes legislaiion to 
limit; farm production and thereby raise 
prices, similar to this corn and feed con- 
trol measure, the city wage earner faces 
an increased responsibility of paying in 
part directly, in part indirectly, for the 
plan. It is robbing Peter in the city to 
pay Paul on the farm, because not only 
are Federal taxes increased but also the 
higher cost-of the product is reflected in 
the cost of food. Because he grows much 
of his own of the latter, the farmer pays 
less proportionately of the cost. In fact, 
the inflation which results from these 
agricultural programs hits the wage 
earner and older retired people while 
the farmers’ land and produce will ad- 
just in value. Furthermore real estate 
taxes on farms are rarely comparable to 
city homes or businesses, and while work 
on the farm is hard in cases such as with 
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the wheat growers, it is seasonal. The 
farmers increasingly spend the winter 
months in Florida and California. So 
frankly I do not think all farmers are 
entitled to too much sympathy as against 
other worthy groups such as small-busi- 
ness men and workers in cities and 
towns. 

Furthermore programs where the in- 
dividual gets the profit if there is one 
while Uncle Sam takes any loss are not 
my idea of free enterprise. Nor can I 
comprehend why we support the price of 
tobacco at all. But be that as it may, 
the urban dweller and wage earner in 
the city—not the farmer—is more the 
forgotten man in my book. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I suggest we reduce 
Federal expenditures by stopping the 
plowing under, painting potatoes type of 
legislation. Let us remove peanuts, for 
example, as a basic crop. Does the pub- 
lic realize the price support program on 
peanuts has cost $133 million and that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
loans on 131,652 tons of peanuts? This 
on a crop which represents less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the national 
farm income. All the housewife knows 
is she must pay 45 cents a pound for 
peanuts. Naturally the consumption has 
gone way down. Do the taxpayers want 
their tax dollars used this way to boost 
the price of these nuts to themselves? 

If the public had the facts, the size of 
the budget would come down. And then 
taxes and the size of the national debt 
would follow suit. On the other hand the 
buying power of wages would go up. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, returning to the 
immediate matter in hand, namely H. R. 
4901, I urge, in the interest of the house- 
wives of America, the defeat of this costly 
and inflationary measure. Vote against 
another increase in the family cost of 
poultry, pigs, and food bills—against a 
rise in the people’s taxes, too. 





Representative Colmer Cited 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 11, 1957: 

REPRESENTATIVE COLMER CITED 


Congressman WILLIAM M. CoLmer, of Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., a Member of the House of 
Representatives for more than 24 years, re- 
cently was chosen to receive the George 
Washington Day dinner award of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society. The award 
was merited not only by the Congressman’s 
long and effective service, but also by his 
dedication to cherished principles of Ameri- 
can Government. He is an advocate of 
sound financing; a defender of States rights; 
an opponent of the expanding power of Gov- 
ernment, centralized through legislation, ex- 
ecutive action, or court decision. 

In his acceptance speech, Representative 
Co._meErR pointed out that continued centrali- 
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zation can only end in totalitarianism. He 
admitted the current trend is discouraging. 
“But,” he added, “surely we, the benefici- 
aries of the labor and sacrifice of those who 
founded the Republic, have the courage, the 
will, and the patriotism to see to it that this 
Republic, embodying the most perfect form 
of liberty ever-conceived by the minds of 
men, shall not perish from the earth.” 

If more men shared the dedication of Rep- 
resentative CoLMER, continued government 
by, of, and for the people would be assured. 





Massachusetts Farms Known for Quality, 
Not Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, of the 48 


States, Massachusetts ranks among the 


high 5 in the cash receipts per acre of 
cropland and pasture. 

Our farmers do not look to the Fed- 
eral Government for perennial subsidies, 
even though farm wages in Massachu- 
setts and in all New England are much 
higher than in the Midwest. Real-es- 
tate taxes are double those levied on 
farmlands elsewhere. 

Many Bay State farms are family-type 
operations. 

This explains the typical inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of the New 
England farmer, which is a quality to 
admire. 

To give you the picture of agriculture 
in Massachusetts, I insert in the REcorp 
the second of a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald on March 11, 
1957, under the byline of Peter Barnicle: 

ACREAGE NO MEASURE OF FARMING 
(By Peter Barnicle) 

Acreage alone cannot be used as an ac- 
curate measure in a consideration of either 
the value or extent of farming in Massa- 
chusetts. 

More than 75 percent of the nearly 500,000 
acres under cultivation in this State are given 
over to hay. The vegetable crop takes up 
about 10 percent of the cultivated area. 

Unlike the huge sprawling farms of the 
Midwest, the agricultural holdings in the 
Bay State are small in acreage. The Massa- 
chusetts farmer carries on a highly intensive 
farming, growing crops which have high 
market value. The average income from 
Massachusetts farms is much larger than 
people realize, when compared with the rest 
of the Nation. 


AMONG HIGH FIVE 


New Jersey usually leads the 48 States in 
the cash receipts per acre of crop land and 
pasture, according to a survey by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. Delaware is oc- 
casionally second, but Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut are among the high 
five. 

The 3 southern New England States usually 
rank second, third, and fourth, or fifth, and 


frequently change places from year to year. ° 


In a closer look at Massachusetts farms it 
was discovered that those in Middlesex 
County are among the richest in the coun- 
try. The 1950 Census of Agriculture covering 
farms with cash receipts from marketing 
of over $10,000 disclosed that the family- 


type poultry dairy and market garden farms | 
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of Middlesex are among the leaders. The 
census showed that 23.3 percent of the Mid- 
diesex farms have cash receipts of over 
$10,000 compared with only 9.2 percent in the 
same category throughout the United States. 

The great difficulty in analyzing the farm- 
er’s true economic position lies in the field 
of net income. Most agricultural sources 
admit that it is almost impossible to get a 
clear picture of the farmer’s cost, invest- 
ment, and monetary return, particularly on 
the family-type farms. 

One farmer when asked his net income 
explained that he had none. He insisted that 
he lived not on his income but on “lack of 
expense.” 

The farmer pointed out that he owned his 
own farm. If he did not own the property he 
would be paying more than $600 a year in 
interest. This money, coupled with repairs 
he did not make, he said, was the “lack of 
expense” he was living on. . 

In 1955, Massachusetts farmers grossed 
$171,449,000. Expenses that year were $147,- 
600,000. These varied from farm to farm 
in such a way that a complete breakdown is 
impossible. Replacement of crops after 
frosts, complete loss of a crop by flood and 
various other factors had to be added to 
original planting costs and care of the farm. 

The farmer also has to figure in the large 
acreage given over to hay which is not a 
market crop. It eventually brings back a 
monetary value when it reaches the consumer 
in the form of milk, beef, and veal. The 
350,000 tons grown in this State last year 
would have a value of about $10 million at 
a market price of $35 a ton. 


TRUCK CROP VALUES 


Truck crop values are more readily an- 
alyzed. Here again the acreage is a minor 
factor. In a recent year 730 acres of celery 
were planted in Massachusetts and had a 
cash value of $974,000, This is one of the 
top money crops of the State. 

The plants grow close together and more 

than 1,000 boxes per acre can be harvested. 
In comparison only 200 boxes of corn can 
be harvested per acre; and the State has 
about 10,000 acres of corn. The asparagus 
grower can only get 100 boxes an acre. 
_ In monetary value, without regard to the 
acreage concerned, sweet corn tops all Bay 
State crops with an annual value of over 
$2 million. Close behind are tomatoes with 
a, value in 1954 of $1,728,000. Other leading 
crops are squash, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, 
and onions. 

The growers of these crops are operating 
in a highly competitive market. They have 
a great advantage by being close to a pre- 
mium market area, but the advantage is 
sometimes lessened by other factors. Farm 
wages in Massachusetts, and in all New 
England, are much higher than in the Mid- 
west. Real-estate taxes here are about twice 
those for farmlands in other parts of the 
country. 

FAMILY FARMS 

The wage problem is partly offset by ‘the 
fact that so mitwny Bay State farms are family- 
type operations. A farm survey shows that 
of the 43,874 farm workers in Massachusetts, 
23,700 are family workers» The farmer also 
has another problem in investment. Ana- 
lysts have shown that it costs $22,000 to put 
a farm worker in the field, while industry in- 
vests $14,000 on each worker. 

All crops were substantially smaller last 
year because of a series of hardships, includ- 
ing a late spring, a killing frost in May, and 
a summer drought. 

One of the hardest hit was the apple 
grower. The 1956 apple production in this 
State was estimated at 1,640,000 bushels, a 
drop of 44 percent from the 1955 production 
of 2,940,000 bushels, and 28 percent less than 
the 10-year average yield. Baldwin produc- 
tion was maintained, but all other varieties 
suffered. 
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This year, however, Louis A. Webster, direc. 
tor of the division of markets of the stat, 
department of agriculture, estimates th»; 
more than 3 million bushels will be harvesteg 
in Massachusetts. 

The 12,000 acres of orchards in this State 
yield about 200 bushels per acre, he said. Hp 
is of the opinion that the yield could be in. 
creased considerably, pointing out that in 
other apple States a yield of 800 to 1,009 
bushels is not uncommon. 

Next: The advantages of prepackaging anq 
new developments which will affect the fy. 
ture of the Bay State farmers. 





In the Interest of Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker; it is in- 
teresting and, also, encouraging to re- 
ceive letters from people who live in our 
district. The refreshing part of so many 
letters is that many of these expressions 
fre in the interest of good government 
and expressed in all frankness. This 
privilege is an American heritage to be 
guarded. 

Under unanimous consent that I may 
extend these remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
a letter signed by 55 employees of the 
American Playground Device Co., of An- 
derson, Ind.: 

AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co., 
¢ Anderson, Ind., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Because al! of us 
are deply concerned regarding the rapid con- 
centration of power in the executive branch 
of the United States Government, we look to 
you as our Representative in the House of 
Representatives to give you full support to 
the following proposals: 

(1) Adoption of the Byrd budget or any 
other recommendation that will cut a mini- 
mum of $10 billion from the budget proposed 
by President Eisenhower. 

(2) Continue adequate foreign aid to 
and any 
other country that demonstrates their desire 
to stand with us against the spread of na- 
tional or international communism. End 
immediately all aid to countries not willing 
to stand and be counted as opponents of this 
vile system. 

(3) If necessary, withhold further appro- 
priations- until the executive department 
initiates the economies in Government rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Committee. 

(4) Substantially cut the United States 
Government civilian payroll in every depart- 
ment. This should include the 50-percent 
increase in the White House work force since 
President Eisenhower entered office. 

(5) Oppose all further encroachment by 
the United States Government into those 
activities traditionally reserved to the various 
States and local communities: So-called Fed- 
eral aid to education and Federal highway 
construction being but two examples. 

(6) Enact legislation to substantially re- 
duce the strangling Federal tax load upon 
private business and the individual tax- 
payer. This would enable the various States 
and cities to support their normal func- 
tion. Ifn , repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 
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direc. A 
Stat, (7) Enact into legislation the Bricker 
3 that amendment. 


(8) Support the Knowland doctrine oppos- 
ing sanctions against Israel unless they are 

ed to Soviet Russia. If necessary, with- 
graw from the United Nations in order to ad- 
yance the policies that are best for the 
United States. 

(9) Finally, resist the assumption of power 
in the Republican Party by those supporters 
of President Eisenhower’s phony new repub- 
licanism. Invite them to join forces with 
their blood brothers, the leftwing, commie- 
joving New and Fair Deal Democrats. 

If this is not possible, join with others 
from both political parties to form a group 
0 to further concentration of govern- 
ment in Washington, thus giving the voters 
in 1960 the opportunity to make a real 

ice. * 

es sincere thanks for your continued ef- 
fort to preserve constitutional government 
for us and for all the people of our beloved 
United States. ; 

Warren P. Miller, president; Ralph E. 
Williams, treasurer; Charles L. Cum- 
mings, production ‘manager; R. R. 
Jehn, general manager; James W. 
Reeder, purchasing agent; William G. 
Gamble, Wellington B..Sanford, Henry 
E. Grant, Morris E. Gaddis, Roland 
Lechlitnes, Charles W. Doherty, Ed- 
win C. Wright, Reggel B. Marshall, 
Kenneth E. Nieum, James Scherer, 
David Phalen, Francis Turep, Ernest J. 
Smith, shipping department; Donald 
L. Gallamore, Neva C. Shirley, James 
E. Stookey, Ray W. Larsam, R. L. 
Bociort, Alice J. Alatza, Lillian I. Boles, 
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endix office force; Jack M. Petry, Clarence J. 
clude Menary, Edward Grant, Ralph Parker, 
f the slide department; Roy M. Cole, Jack E. 
f An- Barkdull, Ralph Robbins, Jr., Clifford 


W. Swift, Jack Pierce, finishing depart- 
ment; Franklin Benchubicher, Vance 
Cc. Downey, Wm. L. Williams, Rob- 
ert D. Ritter, Ovid Perry, Virgil T. 
Jarvis, Neil Sefcik, Victor Thibault, 
John Punk, mill room; John V. Hebert, 
Victor L. Wulle, Francis I. Green, Roy 
L. Robbins, David R. Shock, Virgil Wil- 
liams, machine shop; Emil Juneau, 
Charles Barrett, William French, 
George Blowers, Hilmer Larson, night 
force. 
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Side Effects of Drugs Used in Treatment— 
Possible Effect on Claims—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing medical bulletin issued by the 
national rehabilitation commission of the 
American Legion: 

Swe Errects oF Drucs Usep IN TREATMENT— 
PossIBLE EFFECTS ON CLAIMS—PartT II 

(By Irving B. Brick, M. D., medical con- 
sultant) 


DRUG REACTIONS 


Of the diseases that are believed to be 
caused by drugs, it is interesting that one 
of the collagenous diseases, periarteritis no- 
dosa, which we occasionally see in cases of 
veterans, is believed to be a hypersensitivity 
type of reaction. The use of sulfonamide 
drugs, penicillin, and various serums have 
been related to this type of fatal disease. 
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DISEASE OF HYPERSENSITIVITY 


The basis of this relation is not too strong 
but there is some evidence that it is a sensi- 
tivity type of\reaction. Another medication 
that causes a disease of the collagenous-dis- 
ease group is a drug called hydralazine which 
is used in the treatment of high blood pres- 
sure. It has had some popularity in the 
treatment of high blood pressure, and it oc- 
casionally is followed by a disease manifested 
by arthritis, resembling rheumatoid arthritis, 
and then by lupus erythematosis, which is 
another one of these hypersensitivity dis- 
eases. Now the importance of this type of 
disease is that in service-connected hyperten- 
sive patients or patients who are service con- 
nected for various things and receive these 
different types of drugs and develop these 
peculiar diseases, of course, we should know 
about it. 

DRUGS CAUSING NEURITIS 

Neuritis may come from arsenicals which 
we don’t use much nowadays but which used 
to be very popular for syphilis treatment. 
Arsenicals can also cause tubular vision. 
Stilbamidine is a drug that is used in the 
treatment of some of the tropical diseases, 
particularly leishmaniasis, which is very rare. 
It can cause facial paresis and other neu- 
rological entities. Also, serums of various 
kinds may cause neuritis as serum-sickness 
reaction, but this clears up usually after 
a while. 


EFFECTS OF DRUGS ON THE BLOOD 


Blood reactions from drugs are not un- 
common and even some of the common drugs 
that you can buy over the counter may some- 
times cause drug reactions in sensitive peo- 
ple. It is fortunate, of course, that most of 
us ‘are not sensitive to the usual common 
drugs that we encounter, but every once in 
awhile someone is sensitive to aspirin, some- 
one is sensitive to very common drugs that 
are taken in patent medicines and they may 
have bad reactions. 


White cell depression or leukopenia 


There are a good many drugs that have 
caused white cell: depression. The white 
cells of the blood stream are the defense 
mechanism in the blood against infection 
and these white cells may be affected by a 
good many drugs. In service-connected 
lymphatic diseases such as Hodgkins or leu- 
kemias, there are a whole series of drugs now 
that are being used in the treatment of these 
diseases. It started with the nitrogen mus- 

,tards and now there are many other types of 
drugs that are being used in the treatment 
of these conditions which also cause de- 
pression of the white cells. A whole list of 
drugs can be given: sulfapyridine which was 
one of the early sulfonamides was impli- 
cated in this; antithyroid agents, drugs used 
against thyroid disease such as thiouracil, 
propylthiouracil are implicated. A drug 
which we talked about previously as possibly 
causing gastric ulcers, butazolidin, which is 
used in rheumatic diseases and gout, may 
cause depression of the white cells. 

Chloromycetin 


Chloromycetin had a very bad reputation 
early in the course of its usage and in this 
town all the medical profession knows that 
the daughter of a doctor was given this drug 
and developed this depression of the white 
cells and died. There were quite a few 
deaths and the drug manufacturer, of — 
was very concerned. It was found out later, 
the proper usage of the drug does not lead 
to this. Now it is a very valuable drug and 
used quite widely when it should be used 
for the infections against which it is effec- 
tive. 

Rating action 

Now of course, it could happen that a 
veteran goes into a VA hospital for a service- 
connected condition or for a non-service- 
connected condition and this type of thing 
can happen. It could happen to the non- 
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service-connected veteran if there is an indi- 
cation for its use and this was a drug that 
might have been helpful. Of course, we 
wouldn’t have much claim for a section 31 
case because this is known complication of 
this drug. However, the medical profession 
has been alerted to this danger and uses 
this drug very much more cautiously than it 
used to. Even streptomycin sometimes 
causes this and all of us know that strepto- 
mycin is probably the widest used drug in 
the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
other forms of tuberculosis and a very good 
drug. Occasionally streptomycin can cause 
this depression of the white cells. So, here 
you see a whole list of drugs, including drugs 
that are used in the treatment of blood 
conditions themselves, such as leukemia, 
which can cause further disease. 


DRUGS USED IN EPILEPSY 


Dr. SHapiro. I'd like to mention some 
drugs that are used very extensively in the 
condition in which we see service connection 
frequently, in the epileptics. Two drugs, 
especially, have been known to affect the 
white cells depressing them, with death 
sometimes occurring. One is the drug used 
in the treatment of petiti mal epilepsy— 
tridione. Mesantoin is used mainly in psy- 
chomotor epilepsy. We know of one death of 
a middle-aged woman who came to the clinic, 
got mesatoin, didn’t come back and be ob- 
served, with the precautions used. We 
check the blood periodically to see the effect 
on the white cells. She later was admitted 
in an emergency many months later and died 
shortly thereafter. The autopsy showed the 
depression of the bone marrow. We had one 
experience with a T7-year-old child whose 
mother was warned about tridione. It was 
controlling her convulsions. When she 
called up the clinic, one of the students 
answered and said that the mother said the 
child had a runny nose and a little breaking 
out of the skin, he said to get the child into 
the clinic at once. He found her with red 
spots on the skin, and the white count was 
down to about 2,000. If the drug hadn't 
been stopped immediately and if she had 
taken it another 2 or 3 days, she may have 
died. 

Dilantin 

In epilepsy the other drug that is used 
very extensively, sodium dilantin which is 
used in all types of epilepsy, mainly in the 
grand mal, is a drug not without dangers. 
It can occasionally produce symptoms of 
intoxication in addition to skin rashes so 
that they may resemble even a brain tumor 
and we have had two cases that were picked 
up staggering, having neurologic signs with 
choking of the optic discs and were thought 
to be brain tumor cases. In getting our 
records from the clinic it was found they 
were on dilantin and didn’t operate on them 
but took them off the drugs. These are very 
valuable drugs that can stop attacks of 
epilepsy for months or years, but occasionally 
haven’t. At our clinic when we find an indi- 
vidual who is sensitive to one of these drugs, 
we write across the chart in big letters, dilan- 
tin sensitive, tridione sensitive, etc. I am 
mentioning these drugs because of their wide 
use and the fact that we have so many serv- 
ice connected epileptic cases which may be 
on these drugs. 

Dr. Brick. These three drugs actually cause 
bone marrow depression in all of its elements. 
You may get anemia, white count depression, 
and platelet depression. 


COMPLICATIONS OF SURGERY 


Occasionally, too, getting away from drugs 
for the moment, operations sometimes cause 
complications. For instance, after surgery 
certain complications arise. When you do a 
gastric resection you can get several types 
of anemia because you have bypassed or elim- 
inated part of the stomach and the healthy 
red cells in your bloodstream have to have 
from the stomach a certain factor. When 
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this factor becomes minimal or absent you 
may get anemia. The rating schedule takes 
cognizance of this in rating subtotal gastric 
resections. In other operations on the colon 
and the small intestines, when you get a 
bypassing of certain parts of the small intes- 
tines and the large intestines, you may not 
only get anemia but you may get diarrhea. 
When this is bad you may get what is known 
as steatorrhea, diarrhea which simply means 
one loses a lot of fat as well as protein an 
even carbohydrates in the stool. You eat a 
lot and it goes out in the stool because of 
this inability of the small intestines to 
absorb. All of us, of course, in rating prac- 
tice are aware of the fact that residuals of 
surgery are noted throughout the rating 
schedule and may cause disability. This is 
important because you may run into a re- 
vision. of the rating schedule. 
Gastric resection 


Dr. SHapimo. One of the things that has 
been brought to the attention of the VA has 
been that certain consultants complained 
about the rating for resection of the stomach. 
They have actually stated they are going to 
refuse to do resections because they claim 
that once they cut out the ulcer and im- 
prove the man, he gets a higher rating be- 
cause of resection of the stomach. I think 
it is important to bear in mind that you are 
mentioning what may happen to a man with 
this resection and maybe that is the reason 
for keeping that rating. I’m merely men- 
tioning it because that has come up and they 
have contacted the rating people protesting 
of actually refusing to do surgery on that 
account. ; 

Dr. Brick. Well, of course, when you get 
a good result, as I have said here before, it 
does seem rather silly to give a man a higher 
rating after his surgery than before his sur- 
gery for the disability that he was being 
operated upon. Now, after a subtotal re- 
section there are many other complications 
that may arise and of course these complica- 
tions would warrant even a higher rating 
than the automatic 40 percent. I would be 
more satisfied, and this is off the subject, in 
that particular section of the rating schedule 
if they were given a rating based strictly 
on the symptomatology of his surgery. I 
think it would be well to give an automatic 
30-percent or 40-percent rating for 6 months 
to a year because there is a period of adjust- 
ment during which there is undoubtedly dis- 
ability. However, there have been surgical 
attempts to try to overcome some of these 
difficulties after resection and one of the cur- 
rent surgical efforts is not taking out as much 
of the stomach and doing vagotomies, that 
is a nerve cutting operation. This of course 
is something that we will have to wait 5 or 
10 more years before we can evaluate 
properly. 

Mr. Poot. When you take out a piece of 
equipment from a delicate piece of machinery 
because it is damaged and then you bypass 
that and set it up so it runs without replac- 
ing that part it will never work the same. 
I can take a clock and take out one of the 
wheels and rearrange it so it will run and 
keep good time. 

Dr. Brick. This is not particularly true of 
all subtotal resections because you can take 
out in some patients a part of the stomach 
and they can do better than they did before. 
Is it going to hold up forever? It may. The 
rating action I think should depend upon 
whether it does or not. 

Mr. Poot. In other words, you would say 
that the rating schedule then could only rate 
the individual in that case if he gets along 
all right, cut him down, but you can’t set up 
a rating schedule for an individual case. 

Dr. Brick. That’s right. Well, this gets 
into the general subject of other opera- 
tions which are done and the patients are 
much better after an organ is removed, as 
a diseased kidney, and yet this is an auto- 
matic rating that goes along with the disease. 
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Recurrence of ulcer after gastrectomy 


Mr. AGOSTINELLI. What are the statistics 
of a recurring ulcer and result of a gastrec- 
tomy? 

Dr. Brick. Well, that’s an interesting point. 
We get them rated after they have a re- 
currence. That is no problem from there. 
The statistics are to the effect that prob- 
ably about 10 percent of the patients who 
have a stomach operation that ulceration 
will occur again. If he has another ulcer 
in the resected section of the stomach, it’s 
part of the same original disease. 


ANTICOAGULANT DRUGS 


One other situation that we ought to talk 
about briefly is the use of the anticoagu- 
lant drugs. These are drugs which are used 
to thin the blood. The most famous patient 
taking this drug on an apparently perma- 
nent basis, it appears from the newspapers, 
is our President. You know, that after his 
coronary occlusion’ he was given an anti- 
coagulant drug, and there are quite a few 
on the market, like dicoumarol. There are 
several others with different names but they 
have the same property causing coagulation 
of the blood to be diminished so that the 
blood does not clot as readily as it would 
normally. There is still a great deal of con- 
troversy about whether use of these drugs 
is the appropriate and correct thing to do 
in coronary thrombosis. There is good evi- 
dence that it is helpful and on the other 
hand there are a‘ lot of good doctors who 
think that this should not be done. 


Use in heart attacks 


There is an English doctor, for instance, 
who thinks it is wrong to give these drugs. 
Yet, on the other hand, there are a group 
of doctors within the American Heart Asso- 
ciation in our country that feel that every 
patient who has a coronary occlusion 
should have these drugs and possibly that 
a good many should have them on a per- 
manent basis. You can get the medical lit- 
erature in the past few years and can get 
both sides of the argument. We really don’t 
know, as I sum up the situation, whether 
or not these drugs will really prevent fu- 
turé occlusions. We do know already there 
have been many reliable cases reported of 
patients who have had coronary occlusions 
who stayed on the drug, who have had other 
coronary occlusions so that it certainly isn’t 
a 100-percent proposition. 

Other uses 


Now, these drugs are used for other things 
other than coronary occlusions. They are 
used for pulmonary embolism and infarc- 
tion, postoperatively. They are also used 
and advocated by some neurologists for cere- 
bral thrombosis. Of course, one of the prob- 
lems here is to make sure that it is not a 
cerebral hemorrhage rather than a throm- 
bosis and that may sometimes be a very 
difficult problem. They are sometimes used 
in certain conditions such as phlebothrom- 
bosis or thrombophlebitis to prevent emboli- 
zation. Now what is the danger in all of 
these situations? 

Danger of use 

This is the important thing, what is the 
danger in all of these situations. The dan- 
ger is that these substances thin the blood so 
much that the blood does not coagulate 
properly.and therefore you get bleeding. If 
you get a cut you keep on bleeding and it 
won't stop. But more important than that 
is that spontaneously you may get bleeding 
in the urinary tract and the only way you 
are able to pick it up is by microscopic ex- 
amination of the urine. Red blood cells, 
showers of red cells come forth. However, 
occasionally, unfortunately, the bleeding is 
of greater severity and subarachnoid hemor- 
rhage, actual bleeding in the subarachnoid 
space of the brain, may be found. 

In the treatment of myocardial infarction, 
treatment of this heart condition that is the 
primary reason for its use in heart disease, 


exercising this reasonable caution should 
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it is to be noted that since the use of thee 
drugs that hemopericardium occurs. Hemp. 
pericardium simply means blood in the 
pericardial cavity. The pericardium js , 
thin, transparent membrane which encloses 
the heart in two layers. In between theg 
two layers is a little fluid, pericardial fyig 
Now, if you have the unfortunate seque of 
these anticoagulant drugs of getting bloog 
or bleeding into the pericardial cavity, yo, 
not only get blood in there, but it clots ang 
eventually it restricts the movement of the 
heart. So you actually have compression of 
the Heart. There have been a not insigni- 
ficant number of cases who have died as 
result of this complication of the use of these 
drugs. These drugs may be quite valuable 
but we must always remember that these 
drugs are not harmless drugs. 
Contraindications to use 


In certain conditions these drugs shoulg 
not be used. For instance, with a patient 
who has a peptic ulcer who has ever bleq 
these are drugs not to use because it may 
start bleeding again. In a noncomplicateq 
peptic ulcer, the risk may be a little greater 
than in normal persons, but if there is an 
indication, such as a pulmonary thrombosis 
or embolism, it is probably all right to use 
them. In patients who have liver disease, 
these drugs are not very safe to use. In pa- 
tients who have various blood ‘diseases, these 
drugs may be dangerous to use. So you see, 
there is a whole list of conditions in which 
these drugs may actually be hazardous. Oné 
last word, in certain rat poisons they are 
using an anticoagulant called warfarin. 
What happens is that the rat eats this drig 
and then he bleeds internally and dies. The 
rat poison takes advantage of the toxic effect 
of these anticoagulant drugs. It is true, too, 
that there has been quite a few suicides re- 
ported already in which these drugs have 
been taken and caused internal hemorrhage 
and death. 

Dr. SHaptro. In a service-connected case 
that dies or gets a complication from these 
drugs, there would be no difficulty in getting 
service connection for the complication. In 
a non-service-connected case a section 31 
does not apply unless poor judgment was 
used in using it in liver disease or an ulcer 
or in other conditions in which the drug is 
generally contraindicated. 

Dr. Brick. If there is not the indication, a 
lifesaving indication for its use or if there 
was a contraindication to its use, the doctors 


have known about, then there would be the 
possibility of asection 31 case. But if a non- 
service-connected veteran goes into the hos- 
pital with a myocardial infarction and the 
Judgment of the doctor taking care of him 
as used in average civilian practice, the drug 
is commonly used. If he gets a complica- 
tion of it, there would be no section 31 case. 
Many doctors are being pressured into using 
these drugs by families because they read 
about it in the newspapers, they go to the 
doctor and say, “Why isn’t my relative get- 
ting an anticoagulant?” Many doctors use 
them routinely because of this very fact, and 
also because of the apparently favorable 
medical reports. 





How Big Is the Federal Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day there is one topic that is of prime 
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importance to every American taxpayer, 
and that is the size of the national budg- 
et, The taxpayer today knows the effect 
of the size of the budget upon his own 
pocketbook, and he realizes as never be- 
in American history that the tre- 
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quel of mendes tax load he is carrying can 
; blood never be lightened unless the national 
ty, you pudget is drastically reduced. 

ts and But just how big is the budget today? 
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How can it be judged by simplified com- 
parison? . 

John D. Garwood, professor of eco- 
nomics at Fort Hays State College, Kans., 
has undertaken the task of such com- 
rison to show exactly how large the 
pudget is in terms that can be clearly 
understood now at a time when even the 
word “billion” has ceased to have mean- 
ing; and I believe Professor Garwood’s 
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thoughtful consideration of all Members 
of Congress: 

How Lance Is THE BUDGET?—MEASURING THE 
Size oF Our NATIONAL DEBT 

(By John D. Garwood) 

In the last 3 fiscal years, 1954, 1955, 1956, 
the United States Government spent $193 
pillion. In 152 years from the time of 
George Washington’s first inauguration in 


which 1789 to 1940, the Government spent $167 
Oné billion. 

. are In a single month in 1956, the Government 

rfarin, 


spent almost twice as much as the total costs 


S drug of the Government during the 4 years of 
The the Civil War. 

effect In the fiscal year closing June 30, 1956, 

€, too, Federal spending exceeded the combined 
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cost of all United States wars prior to World 
War II. The 2-year cost of World War I 
was $31 billion. The Government now 
spends more than that in 6 months. 
History tells us that Government func- 
tions and costs never stop growing. Postwar 
spending never goes back to prewar spend- 
ing. Nine million dollar budgets were the 
rule prior to the War of 1812. The budget 
was twice that following the war. 
After the Civil War the budget was over 
$ times the prewar budgets of $60 million to 
$70 million. 
Federal were about $350 mil- 
lion annually before the Spanish-American 
War, more than a half billion dollars an- 
nually following the war. 
Before World War I, United States Govern- 
ment spending was about $700 million per 
year. It was about four times that after 
the war. 
Before World War II, during the thirties, 
spending by the Government ranged from 
% billion to $9 billion per year. From 1946 
to 1950, following World War II, expenditures 
were in the neighborhood of $40 billion per 
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*Pollowing . Korea, expenditures rose to 
around $65 billion per year. 

Proposed expenditures for the fiscal year 

1957 (July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957) are set 
at approximately $66 billion. The Presi- 
dent's budget set forth in 1,534 pages of 
finely printed material, weighs in at about 
6 pounds or about three-fourths of a billion 
dollars per ounce. 
It is so large, it covers so many fields of 
human endeavor, put together through tens 
of millions of man-hours, that no one, not 
even the Budget Director, can possibly fully 
comprehend it. — 

How is the budget? How much is 
$66 billion? Large is a relative term. Any- 
thing is large or small only when compared 
to something else. Thus, the point of a 
Pin is large when compared to an atom, an 
elephant when compared to a cat, etc. 

The magnitude of the budget is indicated 
when we realize that the budget is large 
Tegardless of the economic unit we use for 


article which follows deserves the 
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comparison. It dwarfs other economic in- 
stitutions and functions with which we are 
familiar. It is like comparing the Hoover 
Dam to a child-made dam in the gutter of a 
street after a rain.. . 

If total Federal spending were made in 
dollar bills, laid end to end, they would 
reach 6,250,000 miles. This would encircle 
the earth 250 times or make 13 round trips 
to the moon. 

Federal spending for the fiscal year 1956 
is equivalent to the income made by people 
in the Pacific Coast States, the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, plus the States of North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, or a 
total of the income of the people in the 20 
Western States. 

It is over twice as large as the amount of 
currency in circulation. It is three times 
larger than the amount of gold held in 
Treasury vaults. 

If paid out as a bonus to every wage earner, 
it would put more than a $1,000 in every 
wage earner’s pocket annually. 

It is over eight times the amount spent for 
all purposes fer elementary and secondary 
education in 1 year. 

It is between 6 and 7 times greater than 
the income before taxes of all corporations 
in the United States with earnings of $10 
million or more during the year. 

It is over three times larger than the profits 
beforé taxes of all manufacturing companies 
in the United States for 1955. It is between 
6 and 7 times as great as all automobile, 
motortruck, and bus sales in the United 
States in 1955. 

Federal spending is over four times as great 
as all spending for housing in the United 
States in 1955. 

The interest on the national debt alone, an 
annual charge of between $6.5 and $7 billion, 
is greater than all money spent on private 
education and research and religious and 
welfare activities for a year.. - 

In the past Gecade, we have been assailed 

by billion-dollar figures from governmental 
sources so frequently that the figures have 
little meaning. It is only when we translate 
these figures into comparisons with other 
economic data that they become meaningful 
and capable of understanding. 
. The Federal budget. remains the giant 
among the pygmies. It is so monstrous as 
to defy reasoned comment. There is no 
way to get hold of it. It is too complicated 
and vast for any one mortal mind to conceive 
it in its entirety. 

The Frankenstein monster of our own 
creation has escaped the bonds of control. 
It dominates rather than being dominated. 
It commands rather than responding to com- 
mands. It governs the economy with its 
taxes and concomitant expenditures. It 
stands as an incomprehensible monstrosity 
of America’s creeping retreat from political 
and economic control to tyranny through 
ignorance and bureaucratic control. 





Some Have False Idea of Power 
Preference Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


s OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the pri- 
vate power companies recently have been 
publishing advertisements attacking the 
power preference clause in the reclama- 
tion law. This power preference for 
municipalities, irrigation districts, and 
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other public agencies has existed in our 
law for over 50 years and has been re- 
affirmed some 13 times by Congress in 
separate enactments. A good deal of 
misconception exists about the prefer- 
ence clause, and the private power com- 
panies have done their best by high- 
paid advertisements to make the confu- 
sion worse. The Sacramento Bee of 
March 5, 1957, had an excellent editorial 
on the subject, and I include it in the 
Recorp for the information of the Mem- 
bers: : 

Some Have FaLse IDEA OF POWER-PREFERENCE 

CLAUSE 


Perhaps the most misunderstood provision 
of Federal reclamation law is the so-called 
power-preference clause. This is so because 
a false conception of it has been nourished 
and encouraged by the private-power lobby. 

The statute, enacted more than 50 years 
ago, provides that in the purchase of elec- 
tricity generated at the Government’s recla- 
mation projects, preference shall be given 
to Federal agencies and to public districts. 

This determines only who has first call 
on the power. The provision has nothing 
to do with the price or other conditions. 

In the Central Valley project the Recla- 
mation Bureau, in accordance with law and 
policy, established a power-rate schedule 
sufficient to pay back the Government’s in- 
vestment in 50 years, plus 3 percent interest, 
plus operation and maintenance costs, plus 
depreciation. 

This is the price of the power whether it 
is purchased by the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
a public agency such as the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District, or by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 

Until recently the PGE was the largest 
purchaser of CVP power and still is a major 
customer. 

The rate schedule for firm CVP power is 
the same for all customers, private or public. 
The only difference is that public agencies, 
such as SMUD, have a priority in the right 
to buy the low-cost energy. 

The FGE, incidentally, has been purchas- 
ing dump power at Shasta at less than half 
the price of firm Shasta power sold to SMUD. 

And how much the retail customer pays 
for CVP power depends on the profits exacted 
between the time the power leaves the Gov- 
ernment busbars or transmission lines and 
the time it reaches the householder’s meter 
box. 

The contention that the people of Ver- 
mont or Missouri are helping to pay for the 
low power rates enjoyed by the customers 
of SMUD, a large Shasta purchaser, is just 
private power company propaganda. 

Fact is Federal power and water projects 
cost the Government nothing, for the cost 
of each ‘is repaid by the power and water 
customers. 

Actually the Government makes a profit 
from the power projects because money ad- 
vanced for these projects draws 3 percent 
interest which is paid into the United States 
Treasury. 





Revolt of Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in Con- 
gress Weekly of March 4, 1957, makes 
interesting reading. 
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REVOLT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


We are witnessing these days a remarkable 
phenomenon on the American political 
scene: An administration which has long 
basked in the sun of public approbation and 
whose foreign policy has hitherto been vir- 
tually immune to criticism has suddenly had 
to contend with an aroused public opinion 
protesting its Middle East policy. Few crises 
in recent years have stirred the American 
people as has the one involving Israel, and 
there is no denying the fact that the weight 
of opinion is against official administration 
policy, despite the huge personal popularity 
of the President and his active intervention 
to win public support for the policy line con- 
ducted by his Secretary of State. 

We believe the conscience of America has 
been troubled by this issue because the prob- 
lem goes beyond the usual considerations of 
power politics and the conflicts of nations. 
There is a moral issue involved here to which, 
more than anything else, the American peo- 
ple has responded. Since the early days of 
November, when Israel crushed the hostile 
Egyptian forces poised on her borders only 
to have the political fruits of victory snatched 
from her hands largely through United States 
intervention, American public opinion has 
moved steadily toward the realization that, 
far from being unjustified aggression, Israel’s 
action was dictated by the fundamental law 
of nations—-the right to survival and defense 
against the threat of annihilation. 

In face of the stubborn and shortsighted 
administration policy of appeasement of the 
Arab rulers, which has risked the alienation 
of our closest allies and large bodies of opin- 
ion in the free world, American protests have 
grown steadily stronger until they resulted 
in the loud outcry in the Congress and the 
press against pressuring Israel further to give 
up her demand for security guarantees. The 
issue became crystallized and sharply etched 
when the Afro-Asian bloc in the United 
Nations proposed the imposition of worldwide 
sanctions against Israel—an action which 
would in effect punish a nation for the crime 
of insisting on nonbelligerency. An excel- 
lent gage of popular opinion in the United 
States is provided by the statement of our 
former Ambassador to Italy, Clare Boothe 
Luce, whose support of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has been consistent and whose 
husband’s publications have not been noted 
for partiality to Israel. Mrs. Luce, moving 
directly to the heart of the problem, told the 
press: 

“The specific issue is whether it’s moral 
or immoral to_protect one’s self. All this talk 
in and out of the U. N. about the immorality 
or morality of firing the first shot seems to 
me to fly in the face of history, common- 
sense, logic, and patriotism. The cardinal 
principle of a statesman is that his nation 
has a right to survival and if survival depends 
on its getting there ‘fustest with the mostest’ 
fer the sake of its own nationhood it must 
take the offensive. The question is not the 
morality of the Israeli offensive but what 
Israel should do and what we intend to do to 
guarantee its survival in the future. 

“On principle the question of defensive 
and offensive war has been much confused 
since every nation must go on the offensive 
if it feels that to go on the defensive would 
cost its survival. * * * In the case of Israel, 
the imposition of sanctions would be to 
brutally punish a small nation which has 
been counted among our friends while con- 
doning larger nations whose aggressive ac- 
tions have not depended on survival.” 

The spectacle of the nations of the world 
imposing their power on a tiny country fight- 
ing for survival while the larger powers 
ignore U. N. resolutions with impunity was 
apparently too much to stomach and a wave 
of protest has consequently swept the na- 
tion. But we need to remember the essence 
of both the moral and political problem in 
the present crisis concerns not so much the 
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Soviet Union or Hungary or India—legiti- 
mate as our protests here are—but Egypt. 
It is Egypt which has led the campaign of 
murder and terrorism against Israeli citi- 
zens; it is Egypt which has repeatedly broken 
international law by blockading interna- 
tional waterways; it is Egypt which has time 
and agajn violated U. N. resolutions and de- 
fied the world community; it is the Egyptian 
dictator who hy his inordinate ambitions 
and unconscionable manipulations has 
thrown the Middle East into a turmoil in- 
viting another world war. The real moral 
‘outrage has been the spectacle of Egypt be- 
ing assigned the role of the innocent victim 
awaiting justice from the world. It is this 
incongruous reversal of roles and of values 
that needs to be righted. 

This task will confront the international 
community—and our own Government in 
particular—even if the threat of sanctions 
against Israel is allowed to die the death it 
deserves. The revolt of American public 
opinion is aimed at the entire record of the 
Eisenhower administration in the Middle 
East, a record of appeasement of and capitu- 
lation to the violent passions of an Arab 
nationalism whose essential character is 
anarchic and xenophobic. 





Revised Federal Land Policy Denigs 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
door writer spoke for conservationists 
everywhere when he told delegates to the 
22d North American Wildlife Conference 
that the agreement under which the De- 
partments of the Army and Interior are 
failing to acquire land for public recrea- 
tion development around Federal reser- 
voirs should be Voided and we should 
return to the multiple-use concept of 
resource development. 

George X. Sand, of Deerfield Beach, 
Fila., also called for complete revision of 
the Coordination Act to give the Fish 
and Wildlife Service a voice equal to the 
Corps of Engineers in public-works proj- 
ect planning. 

We will be hearing more from conser- 
vationists as a result of Mr. Sand’s paper 
which, edited to conform to the allow- 
able limit on extension, follows: 

REVISED FepDERAL LAND PoLicy DENIES 
DEVELOPMENT 
(A paper presented by George X. Sand at the 
3d general session of the 22d North 

American Wildlife Conference, Washington, 

D. C., March 6, 1957) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss one ef the important problems facing 
conservationists today. 

I come not as an expert legal or adminis- 
trative adviser, or as a qualified fish and 
wildlife biologist. 

However, I do feel that I can speak for many 
of America’s 25 million sportsmen. For the 
past 17 years, as a freelance outdoor writer 
for the national magazines, I have hunted 
and fished with these men and women. 

Because my income depends upon it, I 
have listened closely whenever and wherever 
I met them. 

And I can tell you today that a great 
many of these voting citizens are not only 
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troubled, they are angered, by the new :,;,. “eq 
land acquisition policy of the Army Cor,. 
of Engineers and the Department of the. i 3 
terior. ‘They don’t like it. " 

That’s why I felt justified in trayo ng U 


several thousand miles to show you Why the 
this joint policy for land acquisition on stes 
reservoir projects, as it was approved by the Fisl 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretar, two 
of the Interior on January 13, 1954 (Orde; life 
No. 2744), is both unfair and unsound. alot 
In fact, many of our aroused sportsmen the 
feel that the Congress should examine clo: sely alo! 
not only this joint policy (which is, a; ter oth 
all, but an interagency agreement, and yp ot outs 
a law) but also, while they are at it, the ancl 
entire 1946 Coordination Act (Public Lay N 
732). 
But let’s begin by considering the cop. yor 
troversial new land policy. like 
First, it robs our citizens of the many muc 
existing Army engineer and Bureau of Recla . I 
‘mation projects, public projects which their 1953 
taxes have already paid for. Unit 
* a s ° + This 
By means of reconveyance bills that can Fede 
be, and several of which already have been, utar 
presented to Congress * * * this joint pol- west 
icy encourages the selling back of these Tl 
tremendously improved, and very valuable. thirt 
Federal reservoir lands to a favored few floo¢ 
original owners at a very small fraction of the s 
their present worth. the 
The new policy makes no provision for Ha 
even the choicest of these irreplaceable wilq- Buil! 
life and esthetically invaluable sites to re. purp 
main in public ownership (except it be the Ther 
wish of the Secretary of the Army for them of Fi 
to be so retained, and I intend to give you In 
a classic example a little later of ex actly polic 
what type of cooperation we Florida sports. perip 
men got in this regard). the ! 
Nor does it permit all interested parties, Com! 
without distinction, to enter competitive and | 
bids, should they desire these attractive tunit 
residential and commercial sites that have life 1 
been created at public expense. Th 
Secondly, not only does the new poli first 
provide for getting rid of our present seine estim 
less wildlife and recreational areas, it deals of th 
an additional crippling blow to conservya- Hay 
tion by providing inadequate public use of vey n 
any new project that may be built. (pop 
The Corps of Engineers will acquire only of th 
flowage easements for lands that will be there 
periodically inundated. Henceforth they direct 
can purchase in fee title only those lands fisher 


that will actually be flooded permanently. 

No ionger will there be acquisition of rea- 
sonable surrounding land areas in depth 
above the high water mark to offer prime 
wildlife management opportunities for State 
and Federal wildlife agencies. 

Instead, a small number of fortunate 
property owners will own and contro! most 
of the shorelines of such large reservoirs 
built at public expefse in the future. One 
can alnrost see the marching array of no 
trespassing signs as they hold at bay our 
steadily increasing populations from such 
vitally needed recreation sites. 

Let’s review briefly what led up to this 
serious state of affairs. 

As we know, the Democratic administra- 
tion fathered a comprehensive plan for the 
multiple use, and hence the maximum g004, 
of all the lands and waters of this Nation. 

This program, which began in the late 
thirties and reach full bloom in the period 
1946-52, saw the passage of a series of laws 
which expanded significantly the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Forest Service and 
other Federal agencies. 

One of these, Public Law 732, popularly 
known as the Coordination Act, was to 
prove a particularly good law. It provided, 
for the first time that the other Federal 
agencies should “consult” with the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service whenever 
@ Federal project was undertaken. 

In other words, the idea—and surely !t 
Was a sound one—was to encourage 4 
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“equal partnership” for fish and wildlife in 
ter 


resources development, along with 


mo ol control, navigation, drainage, irriga- 
tion, power, and other uses. 
eiing unfortunately, Public Law 732 did not 
why then, nor does it today, go far enough. In- 
Som stead of providing for the United States 
y the Fish and Wildlife Service to stand on its own 
etary two feet and demand that our priceless wild- 
Drder life resources be given equal consideration 
slong With flood control, navigation and all 
smen the rest, the Service is obliged to still ride 
osely along today on the “shirt-tails” of such 
after other Federal agencies, accepting their hand- 
1 not outs of operating funds and similar assist- 
the ance, if and when given. 
Law Nevertheless, this weak Coordination Act 


did set the stage for the multiple-use con- 
cept of advancing fish and wildlife. I'd 
like to cite one quick example of just how 
much this could mean. 

I recently read an old report published in 
1953 by the Office of River Basin Studies, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This report dealt with Harry Strunk Lake, a 
Federal project area located in a small trib- 
utary of the Republican River in south- 
western Nebraska. 

This was the area of the dust bowl of the 
thirties, an area subjected to occasional flash 
foods which damaged life and property in 
the small farming communities located along 
the stream courses. 

Harry Strunk Lake was not spectacular. 
Built in 1949 for flood control and irrigation 
purposes, it boasted less than 2,000 acres. 
There are many more impressive examples 
of Federal reservoirs. 

In line with the liberal land-acquisition 
policy of that era, a genfrous purchase of 
peripheral lands (subsequently transferred to 
the Nebraska Game, Forestation, and Parks 
Commission) provided the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to plan and develop this area for wild- 
life benefits. 

The reservoir was opened to fishing for the 
first time in 1952. During that first year, an 
estimated 55,000 fishermen took advantage 
of this new recreational opportunity. 

Happily, they spent about $174,000. A sur- 
vey made in the nearby town of Cambridge 
(population 1,352 persons) revealed that out 
of the 50 businesses of every kind located 
there 41 stated that their volume had been 
directly, or indirectly, affected by the new 
fishery. 
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In fact, the community's gross business in- 
creased approximately $50,000 in that 1 year. 
This, no doubt, exceeded the combined flood- 
control and irrigation benefits. And the ex- 
cellent hunting of that year was not evalu- 
ated and included. 

This was a good Federal project. Should 
one travel Nebraska’s Republican Valley to- 
day, he can* see how this project has 
made verdant the lives and inereased the 
joy of living for thousands of people in that 
vicinity. 

Yet, under today’s new policy, this project 
could not be built in this manner. 

Harry Strunk Lake is butone example. 
‘You can find many others in our 95 Federal 
reservoirs, with more than 1,600,000 acres of 
land around them available for fish and wild- 
life management. 

And keep in mind that not one of those 
acres was purchased under authority specifi- 
cally granted for wildlife purposes. It was all 
purchased for flood-control, navigation, or 
other so-called primary purposes as author- 
ized by the Congress. 

(Incidentally, about 70 percent of the 
total was already public lands.) 

Most of us agree today that probably more 
land was condemned for Government use at 
these projects than was primarily required 
to complete them. Local governments com- 
Plained as these federally acquired lands were 
Temoved from State and county tax rolls. ° 
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Despite the great public good being done, 
thousands of the one-time owners under- 
standably resented the enforced sale of their 
land for Government use, even though they 
were fairly paid, and many of them subse- 
quently benefited from now owning re- 
maining properties that adjoined the im- 
proved Federal reservoirs. 

Probably the TVA stands out as the great- 
est example of this multiple-use program. 
Whether we agree with the TVA in principle 
or not, this physically, economically and so- 
cially eroded valley was converted, as a result 
of complete control exercised by Federal 
agencies, into a system of land use and natu- 
ral resource development which was most 
comprehensive in its approach. Surely, 
public use of the fishery in the TVA reser- 
voirs, for example, has since become world 
famous. 

Nevertheless, when a Republican adminis- 
tration took over in 1952, the TVA was de- 
scribed as “creeping socialism.” Apparently, 
the new administration felt that the old sys- 
tem led to large bureaucracies, that the con- 
struction agencies were usurping the rights 
of the Congress. 

Perhaps they were, I don’t feel qualified 
to say. 

As a result of the administration change, 
however, we got this new Federal land acqui- 
sition policy (which, as I’ve said, is merely an 
interagency agreement, not a law). Hence- 
forth, it was made clear, when the Congress 
appropriated any money, it, and it alone, 
would say who was to benefit from such 
money. 

Well, that surely is American and the way 
it should be. Unfortunately, however, just 
like the original Coordination Act of the 
Roosevelt administration, this new setup is 
not nearly so sound for us sportsmen and 
conservationists as it could be. In fact, it 
offers several big problems. 

First, it seems hardly short of asinine that 
we should even think of selling the wildlife 
and recreational values of our hard-earned 
Federal project sites, or giving them away, 
if you prefer. 

On April 25, 1956, the Department of the 
Army proudly proclaimed in @# news release 
that public use of recreation opportunities 
provided by its Corps of Engineers at such 
civil works projects had reached an all-time 
high of 61,132,000 persons during the calen- 
dar year 1955. 

That is a iut of people, well over one-third 
of our entire national population. These 
millions of Americans, both local and tourist, 
engaged in such outdoor activities at the 
project sites as camping, picnicking, swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, sailing, water skiing 
and hunting. 

Further, the Army admitted that the 
available facilities were being “outstripped 
by the increasingly large numbers of people,” 
who continued to come to these projects. 
And during these past 2 years the number 
undoubtedly has ificreased considerably. 

On top of that, under the present joint 
policy agreement between the Secretary of 
the Army and the Secretary of the Interior 
no access lands whatever are to be provided 
at future projects to accommodate those 
“increasingly large numbers of people.” 

Does that make sense,to you? It doesn’t 
to me. Nor does it begin to make sense to 
the many angry citizens whom I nftet in 
my travels about this country. 

Theoretically the reconveyance program 
has been set up to provide an exception and 
no sale in the case of those lands which, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Army, 
are needed for “public purposes.” 

But let’s examine how this one-man 
power so given can work out in actual ap- 
plication. I am sure that many of you re- 
call that recent situation wherein the bull- 
headedness of Army Secretary Wilber M. 
Brucker and others in the Department of 
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the Army nearly cost us Florida sportsmen 
our wonderful 7,000-acre Jim Woodruff wild- 
life management area. 

Two reconveyance bills had been enacted 
during the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress. One applied to the Jim Woodruff 
Reservoir, the other to Alabama’s Demopolis 
Reservoir. Conservation groups had not 
protested either one ‘because the language 
specified that lands required for “public pur- 
poses” should not be reconveyed. 

It seemed clear that Congress previously 
had provided for recognition of wildlife man- 
agement and public recreation as “public 
purposes” in the Coordination Act (Public 
Law 732) and in section 209 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. 

The Army insisted, however, that under 
Public Law 300 of the 84th Congress, Ist 
session, even the lands licensed to the State 
of Florida had to be sold back to the former 
owners. 

As the Wildlife Management Institute 
pointed out at the time, the Secretary of 
the Army should have decided that this 
small part of the shoreline was needed for 
public purposes. His refusal to make this 
decision meant that the Army was now con- 
tending that the “public purposes” specified 
in its approved general plan and license to 
the Florida agency was not “public purposes.” 

In sticking to this questionable interpre- 
tation of the meaning of public purpose, and 
reneging on its approved general plan, the 
Army was overruling the urgent pleas of 
Governor LeRoy Collins, of Florida, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, the forceful Wildlife Management 
Institute, the State-affiliate of the nation- 
wide 3-million-member National Wildlife 
Federation, members of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association, and any other conser- 
vationist group who might choose to join in 
the battle, and there were plenty who did 
join. 

Because the Secretary of the Army refused 
to budge from his unpopular position, and 
would not comply with the directive which 
several prominent attorneys agreed is in Pub- 
lic Law 300, Florida Congressman Bos SIKEs 
was left with no alternative but to introduce 
another bill, which was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Congress and which mandated 
the Army engineers not to reconvey these 
lands desired for public purposes by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Following this startling incident there were 
those of us who found ourselves wondering 
whether this wasnt’ exactly the type of bu- 
reaucratic behavior that the present admin- 
istration had vowed to eliminate. 

I mentioned earlier that there are many 
conservationists who feel that the Congress 
should not only correct such conditions as 
these but should also overhaul the entire Co- 
ordination Act while they are about it. 

Let’s look at the weakness of this act in 
terms of what it does for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The Service is, 
after all, our logical representative before the 
Congress. 

As nearly as I can determine, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service does not now have, nor has 
it ever had, the organization, nor the funds, 
nor the legal prestige to enable it to go before 
the Congress with a report comparable to the 
Corps of Engineers, as well founded as the 
Corps of Engineers, or with the backing that 
the Corps of Engineers enjoys. 

It is always a case of “too little, too late” 
for two reasons: First, insufficient funds; sec- 
ond, insufficient cognizance in the law of the 
right for fish and wildlife to receive equal 
consideration. 

Under the present law, the only thing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service can do is to recom- 
mend measures to mitigate losses. There is 
nothing in the law to insure that the other 
agencies must accept these recommendations. 
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The law just states they have to consider the 
Service’s recommendations. 

I have often wondered how many times 
they actually do give such consideration. 

The Congress has indicated that it expects 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to stand on its 
own two feet_as a planning agency. 

How? Wd like to know. 

For an effective equal partnership, it seems 
to me you must have not only comparable 
operating funds and manpower, but also 
equal knowledge. 

For example, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
cannot say what effect a specific project will 
have upon fish and wildlife until they ac- 
tually.see the plans of how-a river or other 
water surface is to be diverted or changed. 
Yet the Corps of Engineers, as soon as their 
plans are completed, usually sends them im- 
mediately to the office of the Chief Engineer 
to Washington. 

This same brand of limitation applies often 
where finances are concerned. Last year in 
my State the corps got about 30 times the 
Fish and Wildlife Service appropriation. I’m 
speaking of funds for planning. How can you 
be equal partners on that basis? And I can 
only guess how many more employees they 
have, or how many more years they've been 
in office. 

Why should this be? Why should the fate 
of our tremendous wildlife resources be so 
determined by the Corps of Engineers, which 
admits its primary concern is navigation and 
flood control? 

This, I’d say, is something for Congress 
to think about. ; i 

Also, in fairness, while we have spoken 
mainly here of the role played by the Army 
engineers’ the Congress should by no means 
see the Corps emerging as the greatest and 
almost sole barrier to future success. 

Detrimental disputes often arise with 
other concerned Federal agencies. Many 
of these interagency difficulties the Congress 
could resolve with a strong national water 
policy that would insure multiple-use de- 
velopment. 

Bad, too, are those cases where our State 
game and fish departments (and even ques- 
tionable policies of the Interior Depart- 
ment, itself) fail to take advantage of lands 
already acquired by the Corps of Engineers. 

Regardless whether loyal members of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service will admit it, the 
fact remains that they—afhd therefore we 
millions of sportsmen who logically look to 
them as the champions of our cause—must 
remain content today with such often re- 
luctant handouts, both financial and déther- 
wise, from other Federal agencies. 

The truth of this was hinted at in a talk 
made by James T. McBroom, Coordinator, 
Office of River Basin Studies, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, be- 
fore the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at 
Augusta, Ga., on September 12, 1955. 

Said McBroom: “The Goordination Act 
provides simply that an investigation and 
report shall be made by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the affected State fish and 
game department, and that this report shall 
accompany the engineering agency’s project 
report transmitted to the Congress. 

“The decision basic to wildlife conserva- 
tion in these projects is made in the final 
analysis by the Congress. But Congress is 
not in the business of formulating plans 
for projects. That is the job of the engi- 
neering agencies. 

“The decisions on wildlife conservation as- 
pects of a project are made by the same engi- 
neers responsible for the rest of the plan. 

“In short, our results under the Coordina- 
tion Act must be obtained largely by success- 
ful negotiation with the construction agen- 
cies, who are well aware of their legal option 
to adopt or reject any particular conserva- 
tion measures that may be recommended.” 

That was the admission of the man whose 
very river basin studies office was first estab- 
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lished by this basically good, yet sadly weak, 
Public Law 732, passed by the 79th Congress 
in 1946. 

In view of these and other existing circum- 
stances, which jeopardize conservation and 
our priceless fish and wildlife resources, we 
millions of sportsmen nationwide should 
recommend forcibly to the Congress the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That the joint policy for land acquisi- 
tion on reservoir projects, order No. 2744, as 
approved by the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Interior Department, be declared void 
and a return made at once to the multiple- 
use concept. 

Meanwhile, it should also be recommended 
that the Congress amend the Coordination 
Act, so that: 

(2) The Fish and Wildlife Service can be 
recognized under Federal laws as having an 
equal voice in all public-works projects. 

Let’s see conservation, and, hence the 
Service, “standing on its own two feet,” as 
the Congress has decreed. Yes, but let the 
Congress first make provision for this. 

You can’t be an equal partner when you 
actually remain “the flea on the tail of the 
dog.” : 

(3) Let legislative and administrative ma- 
chinery be set up to provide the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the interested State 
agencies also, both the time and the funds to 
prepare effective fish and wildlife plans—cor- 
related with other agency plans as these are 
submitted to the Congress. 

And take all necessary steps to encourage 
the Federal and State agencies to accept the 
responsibility of administering new fish and 
wildlife projects. Right now they are often 
unprepared, and, hence, understandably re- 
luctant, to do so. 

As a result, we don’t get these badly needed 
wildlife and recreational areas. — 

(4) Make certain that the cost of such nec- 
essary developments for fish and wildlife be 


a project cost. 
® 





Why We Logt China—The Inside Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMIT. 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragedy behind the loss of 
free China to the world is well told in 
an article that recently appeared in Hu- 
man Events of March 9. Mr. Don Loh- 
bick, in a biography on Patrick J. Hurley, 
tells the story in a concise manner. The 
article in question is included at this 
point: 

Wuy We Lost CHtIna—THE INSIDE SToRY 

Pat Hurley’s purpose in going to China, 
first as personal representative of the Presi- 
dent and later as American Ambassador, was 
to uphold the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China—and directives so 
orderef. But at Yalta the principles of lib- 
erty, self-government, and territorial integ- 
rity had been abandoned by the United 
States; the career diplomats (George Atche- 
son and John Stewart Service) that Hurley 
had relieved from duty in China because 
they were undermining the American policy 
were not reprimanded by the State Depart- 
ment, but were instead promoted to super- 
visory positions. 

Within the State Department in Washing- 
ton, personnel changes had been taking place 
among those persons directly concerned with 
the conduct of far-eastern affairs. Joseph 
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Grew had resigned as Under Secretary, to p, 
replaced by Dean Acheson; John Carter yjp. 
cent was advanced from Chief of the pjyj. 
sion of China Affairs to Director of the Offic, 
of Far Eastern Affairs; George Atcheson, wh, 
had been relieved from duty at the Embassy 
in Chungking, was Vincent’s special assis;. 
ant; John Stewart Service, recalled from 
China at Ambassador Hurley’s insistence, wa, 
in the Personnel Section. Now, in September; 
1945, it was announced that George Atcheson 
and John Stewart Service were being sep; 
to Tokyo to act as diplomatic advisers jg 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

This meant more than the fact that ty 
men who had been sent home because o; 
their lack of sympathy with the American 
policy were being advanced to potentially im- 
portant positions where they could exercise 
control over American policy. Of even greater 
significance, it was an indication of the aq. 
ministration’s attitude toward the whole po}. 
icy of loyalty to the United States. In Wash- 
ington, on June 7, 1945—just a matter of 
weeks after Hurley demanded that John Sery- 
ice be recalled from China, where he was 
visiting Communist headquarters in Yenan— 
the FBI arrested 5 men and 1 woman on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the espionage 
laws. These six persons were: Philip Jaffe, 
publisher of a small Communist magazine 
called Amerasia which was used to promote 
the cause of the Chinese Communists and 
criticize the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment; Kate Mitchell, editor of Amerasia; 
Mark Gayn, a free-lance journalist who spe- 
cialized in Asiatic affairs; naval lieutenant 
John Roth, who had been a research worker 
on Amerasia and had recently served in Na- 
val Intelligence; Emmanuel Larsen, a special. 
ist in the State Department’s China Affairs 
Division; and John Stewart Service. 

For some time, documents labeled “re. 
stricted” and “top secret” had been disap- 
pearing from the files of the State Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies. M>re 
than 1,700 such documents had vanished. 
Then material from these secret files began 
appearing in articles in Amerasia—in some 
cases entire documents appeared verbatim— 
and in articles written by Mark Gayn which 
appeared in other magazines. When arrested, 
these persons had some of the secret stolen 
documents in their possession. 

Service was not indicted, and the whole 
affair was buried under a cloud of secrecy. 

The appointment of Service and Atcheson 
to General MacArthur's staff-was of consid- 
erably more political importance in China 
than it was in the United States, it showed 
plainly, to both Chiang Kai-shek and M20, 
what Asia could expect from the State De- 
partment and the administration. 

Shortly after his return to Washington, 
in a meeting with President Truman and 
Secretary Byrnes, on October 13, 1945, Hurley 
said that h¢ wanted to resign as Ambassador 
to China—because he was not receiving 
proper support for the American policy 
which he had been sent to China to make 
effective. Truman and Byrnes both urged 
Hurley to reconsider, to return to China to 
finish the job of transition from war to peace 
in Asia. Concerning the diplomats with 
whom he had difficulty, Truman said that 
Hurley could fire anyone that interfered. 

“Why?” Hurley asked, “I only make them 
stronger by firing them.” And he reminded 
the President that the men who had been 
relieved from duty in China had all been 
transferred to positions from which they 
were able to nullify his efforts to make effec- 
tive the policy which Truman said he 4p- 
proved for China. 

In their several conferences, Pat Hurley 
again and again asked the Secretary of State 
for either a public statement or a written 
statement of American policy in China, but 
no such definitive statement was issued. 

On Monday, November 26, 1945, a series of 
events united to bring to a climax the con- 
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fict between Pat Hurley and the forces op- 
erating Within the State Department, be- 
tween America’s traditional policy of sup- 
porting Chinese independence and the Yalta 
policy of restoring imperialist control over 
that country: 

1, Secretary of State Byrnes had declared 
privately that he would prefer to have an 
ambassador in China who agreed completely 
with the Yalta and Potsdam policies. 

2. The Secretary of State had stated to a 
member of the Chinese delegation to the 
ynited Nations that, now that the war was 
qver, he was thinking of giving the Chung- 
xing diplomatic post to a deserving Demo- 
crat. When Wang Shih-chieh returned to 
China from a conference of the Foreign Min- 


‘ 


isters of the United Nations, he stated that 


es had made it known that Hurley 
would soon be replaced by a deserving Demo- 
crat who would go along with the present 
American policy in China. 

3. An article appeared in the Communist 
Daily Worker, based on secret and confiden- 
tial Mnformation sent from China by the 
Ambassador. 

Here was a clear indication that it was 
impossible to send confidential information 
to the President or the Secretary of State 
without the danger of having it turned over 
to propagandists to be used to defeat Ameri- 
can policy. What, Hurley asked himself, 
was an American’s duty in such a situation? 

Byrnes tried to persuade the Ambassador 
not to resign. Byrnes again insisted that 
both he and the President upheld traditional 
American policy toward China. But no pub- 
lie announcement or written statement of 
policy could be procured, so Hurley handed 
the Secretary his letter of resignation: 

“My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I hereby resign 
as Ambassador to China. In tendéring my 
resignation I wish you to known that I am 
in agreement with the foreign policy outlined 
by you in your recent Navy Day address. 

“In the higher echelon of our policy-mak- 
ing officials, American objectives were nearly 
always clearly defined. The astonishing fea- 
ture of our foreign policy is the wide discrep- 
ancy between our announced policies and 
our conduct of international relations. 

“The professional foreign service men sided 
with the Chinese Communist armed party 
and the imperialistic bloc of nations whose 
policy it was to keep China divided against 
herself. : 

“The Hydra-headed direction and confu- 
sion of our foreign policy in Washington dur- 
ing the late war is chargeable to the weak- 
ness of our Foreign Service. If our Foreign 
Service had been capable of understanding 
and sympathetic effectuation of our an- 
nounced war aims, it would not have failed 
so completely to couple our logistical strength 
with our foreign policy to obtain commit- 
ments to the principles for which we claimed 
to be figh the nations to which we 
gave the strength of our productivity and 
manpower. 

“America’s economic strength has been 
used all over the world to defeat American 
policies and interests. This is chargeable to 
a weak American Foreign Service.” 

By his dramatic method of resigning, Am- 
bassador Hurley made a bold ‘attempt to 
focus the glaring light of publicity on the 
shadows of subversion within the gloomy 
State Department Building, and thereby to 
force a thorough investigation. The only 
solution to the situation, the only effective 
solution, would be a nonpartisan congres- 
sional investigation of the entire foreign- 
policy dilemma—an inveStigation that would 
have the support of both political parties, 
the President, and the Secretary of State. 
that merely his own word-of- 
mouth against the career diplomats 
would not be enough to overcome the in- 
ertia of the administration and force the 
Senate to authorize an investigation of the 
Nation’s foreign policy, Hurley presented to 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations a list 
of 13 classified and encoded documents that 
would prove his accusation of anti-American 
influence within the Department of State. 

The documents were furnished to the Sen- 
ate committee by the State Department— 
but with the statement that it would be det- 
rimental to national security if they were 
released to the public. So Pat Hurley was 
denied the use of these reports and letters, 
some of which he had written himself, and 
all of which had been among the Amerasia 
papers which had been given or sold to the 
Communists and used by them. He was 
denied the use of the evidence that would 
have proved his charges and denied access 
to these documents by the very persons who 
would have been shown by them to be guilty. 
Of this action, Hurley says, “I say that these 
secret documents are available to all who 
oppose the principles that have made Amer- 
ica great. They are available to all who 
favor communism, imperialism, and ail forms 
of totalitarianism, but none of the Amerasia 
papers are available to the American people.” 

The proposed investigation died, still- 
born—and when, on December 28, Secretary 
of State James Byrnes returned from the 
Foreign Minister’s conference in Moscow 
(where, as President Truman admitted, ‘we 
gained only an empty promise of further 
talks”), Pat Hurley had been so discred- 
ited—“plowed under” was his own descrip- 
tion—that the press services refused to print 
one word of a statement that he issued con- 
cerning the Moscow conference. 

To his countrymen, Pat Hurley could have 
asked, as did the Apostle Paul: “Am I there- 
fore become your enemy because I tell you 
the truth?” 





Do We Need United States Aid to 
Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation’s schools are in great need of 
some types of Government aid. A good 
friend of mine, Mr. Ernest Tucker, has 
done a series of articles on this subject 
for the Chicago American. 

Because these articles have a bearing 
on the bill I introduced for student loans, 
I ask permission to insert this excellent 
series of three articles into the Rrecorp. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago American of January 

3, 1957] 
Do We NrEep UNITED STaTEs AID TO SCHOOLS? 
(By Ernest Tucker) 

Biggest debate at the upcoming session of 
Congress won’t be foreign policy, arms re- 
duction, or even tax cuts. The hottest fight 
will center around that perennial hot potato, 
Federal aid to education. 

Both administration and opposition lead- 
ers predict that a school aid bill in some form 
will be passed this year. It is virtually cer- 
tain that the United States, for the first 
time, is going to step into the business of 
building schools . 

The fight will revolve about these ques- 
tions: Who will get the money? How much? 
For what? How will it be given? What 
strings will be attached? 

PROPOSALS DRAW PROTESTS 

Proposals for Federal subsidies to States 

for building schools always have provoked 
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loud roars of protest from those who feared 
the heavy hand of Washington in local prob- 
lems of education. 

They see Federal interference on every 
level, from setting up reading programs to 
standards for accrediting teachers. The 
wealthier States—TIllinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, among others—are afraid 
Federal aid will mean they will be taxed 
to build schools in Mississippi and Arkansas. 

It has been increasingly obvious that some- 
thing has to be done. There is a nation- 
wide shortage of 300,000 classrooms. In 
spite of feverish building programs, the 
shortage is increasing at the rate of 50,000 
a@ year. 

Causes are not hard to find. During the 
depression. years there were few schools built 
and during the war years practically none. 
When the postwar baby boom arrived, the 
country found itself with too few schools, 
and many of those old, obsolete or unsafe. 


EFFECTS OF CROWDING TOLD 


Results of the lack of school buildings are 
apparent in the Chicago area, especially in 
the mushrooming suburbs: Double-shift 
schools, overlarge classes, kindergartens 
eliminated, classes held in stores and base- 
ments. 

New classrooms are being built at a rate 
of 50,000 to 60,000 a year-——but this just 
barely meets the swiftly growing school pop- 
ulation and doesn’t reduce the overall 
shortage. 

It has been estimated that to provide ade- 
quate school space for the country’s chil- 
dren would cost between $10 billion and $12 
billion. Obviously, say the legislators, this 
vast sum means some help from the National 
Government is needed. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly asked 
for school aid in his annual messages. Up 
until now, every measure has been defeated, 
but in every year since the war, pressure for 
some kind of aid has mounted until it looks 
now as if 1957 is the year. 

Estimates of the amount and nature of aid 
differ, but legislators and spokesmen for the 
States agree on one thing: Any law should 
carry the strongest possible guaranties 
against a bureaucratized national school. 
system directed from Washington. 

In recommending passage of a school aid 
bill introduced at the last session by Repre- 
sentative KELLEY, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor said: 

“The primary purpose is to find a method 
whereby the Federal Government can help 
States meet the classroom shortage and, at 
the same time, insure against Federal control 
or interference in the operation of school 
systems.” 

One of the biggest problems confronting 
those attempting to work out a bill is the 
wide variety in needs and resources among 
the States, and among the school districts 
in each State. . 

As the school aid bill is shaping up, to be- 
come eligible for money the chief education 
officer in each State would have to submit a 
list of needs, giving each one a priority rat- 
ing, and specifying what local funds are 
available and what local plans are. 

Federal aid, according to plan, would be 
made available in three different ways: 

1. By Federal purchase of school bonds. 


2. By Federal help to State officials or 
agencies concerned with building schools; 
the Government would meet up to one-half 
of the basic debt service due for 1 year. 

3. By direct grant on the familiar match- 
ing-fund basis, under which the State would 
equal the Federal contribution. 

Loudest argument is likely to revolve 
around two opposed plans for distribution of 
the money. 

One, favored by the President and his 
spokesman, Welfare Secretary Folsom, calls 
for aid to be given on the basis of need. 
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Under this scheme, the poorest States 
would get the most money. Congressmen 
from wealthier States are extremely chilly 
toward this idea. They claim the end re- 
sult would be that MDlinois, for example, 
would be paying far more in taxes than it 
got in aid—in effect, no help at all but rather 
a drain. 

They favor aid on the basis of school popu- 
lation, the number of children between the 
ages of 6and 17. If a State had 5 percent of 
the total number of children between those 
ages in the country, it would get 5 percent 
of available Federal money—as simple as 
that. 

Possible solution is some formula based on 
the number of children in a State, funds 
available, percentage of the State budget 
normally devoted to education, and need. 

Although conceding that Federal money to 
build ‘schools is badly needed and probably 
will come this year, some Congressmen fear 
that providing funds for construction will be 
only the first step in an ever-expanding pro- 
gram of funds for education. 

Another grim specter is the shortage of 
teachers, a specter growing grimmer as 
more and more children pour into the 
schools. The shortage extends from kinder- 
garten level through the universities. 

Another is the crying need for more scien- 
tists and engineers of all kinds. Our in- 
creasing lack of chemists, physicists, and re- 
searchers is especially appalling to those who 
view the number of scientists being devel- 
oped by the Soviet Union. 

One of the basic causes for our shortage 
of both teachers and scientists, according to 
experts, is the high cost of a college educa- 
tion. The problem of financing compels an 
estimated 200,000 college students per year 
to drop out of school. 

Several schemes have been advanced to 
correct the situation..All involve Federal 
money but not in the form of grants. These 
proposals, designed to let more young Ameri- 
cans complete their education, will be exam- 
ined in the next article in this series. 

[From the Chicago American of January 4, 
1957] 
THREE PLANS For UNITED STATEs AID TO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(By Ernest Tucker) 

With the opening of the new Congress, one 
of the most complex problems it has to face 
is: What will we do about our schools? 

President Eisenhower has shown his inter- 
est in the problem by summoning a second 
nationwide conference on education this year, 
following the first White House Conference 
of 1956, 5 

Public interest is demonstrated by the ever- 
increasing avalanche of letters and wires 
pouring in on the legislators, demanding 
United States action on every phase of edu- 
cation, from whether Johnny can read to 
financial support for small colleges. 

The whole question of Federal aid to edu- 
cation is a hot one. The Federal Government 
has been asked for direct grants to school 
systems, for a matching-fund deal with the 
States, for construction funds, and for money 
to pay teachers more. 

Opponents of Federal aid to education 
maintain that grants of money would be 
followed immediately by Federal control, 
and the schools and colleges subjected to 
political pressures and whims. 

Those pressing for some form of aid cite 
desperate shortage of classrooms and teach- 
ers, especially teachers of technical sub- 
jects; the plight of the smaller colleges, 
many of which are closing their doors; and 
the inability of some States to provide ade- 
quate schools. 

One problem engaging the attention of 
both legislators and educators is the grow- 
ing cost of higher education, which is pre- 
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venting many brilliant students from going 
to college. 

Oddly, three different people have come 
up in recent months with a carefully worked 
out answer to this problem. None of the 
3 knew about the other 2, but all arrived 
at the same conclusions through independ- 
ent study. 

Their plans differ in detail, but are essen- 
tially similar. "i 

The three are Representative Cora Knut- 
son, Democrat, of Minnesota, a freshman 
Congresswoman last session; E. D. Oden- 
baugh, a Pittsburgh accountant; and Wil- 
liam W:Cavanaugh, a Cleveland attorney. 

Mrs. Knutson introduced a bill, H. R. 
11414, in May 1956, which contained three 
major provisions of the scheme. Odenbaugh 
and Cavarniaugh have been working inde- 
pendently to find support for their plans. 

All three plans are designed to help su- 
perior students finance college educations 
through loans from the Federal Government. 

Basically the plan works like this: 

A Federal agency would be set up to 
handle the matter. Any young person want- 
ing to go to college could apply to the agency 
for a loan. To be eligible, he must qualify 
as to ability. 

When he passes, he may be given a loan to 
attend the college or university of his choice. 

All three plans emphasize that the student 
may attend any school meeting educational 
standards. In the case of Illinois the stand- 
ards are set by the North Central Association. 

This would prevent funds from going, for 
example, to a quack school of the type of 
some of those set up after the war to get fat 
on GI loans. 

The top amount the student could borrow 
varies among the three plans, but would be 
about $1,500 a year. The student could bor- 
row part of that if he needed only a few 
hundred. 

All the plans stress that this is a loan, not 
a gift, and would be repaid by the student 
during his working life. Major features of 
the plans are the long time of repayment and 
the low rate of interest. 

Cavanaugh figures: 

“Say you borrow $4,000 from the Govern- 
ment for 4 years of schooling. If you retire 
at 65, as most people do who get to retire, 
that gives you about 43 working years. 

“Divide the $4,000 by 43 and you come up 
with somewhat less than $100 a year, say $95. 
Of course, there would be in addition a small 
charge for interest and insurance.” 

The insurance would cover loans unpaid 
because of death or disability. 

Representative KNUTSON’s plan calls for 3 
percent yearly interest. Some financial ex- 
perts call these rates of interest far too small. 

Odenbaugh’s idea envisions the whole 
thing handled through the social security 
office; the borrower is issued a special social 
security card. 

This device, Odenbaugh feels, would keep 
close track of the borrower throughout his 
career and make defaulting next to im- 
possible. 

Mrs. KNUTSON’s bill provides for establish- 
ment of a national student loan board, con- 


enced student counselors.” 

Cavanaugh believes repayment should be 
made through the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
with the loans taking the form of a lien on 
eR a adr Ake Heats 

Odenbaugh said: 

“I have been getting opinions from college 
Presidents on the plan, and they are all 
enthusiastic. 


“It would help the hundreds of thousands. 
of young people whose talents are unde- 
veloped because of lack of opportunity for 
higher education. 
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“It would provide financial help to many 
colleges which are struggling to make eng, 
meet. In view of the lack of college space 
it is a tragedy to see some of these college; 
close their doors. 

“The plan would take a crushing burden 
from parents who are sacrificing their own 
comfort to send their children to college.” 

Value of a college degree, Odenbaugh saiq 
has been estimated at $100,000 to its pos- 
sessor. He asked: 

« “Where could anyone get such repay. 
ment on an investment?” ; 

Cavanaugh stressed the benefit to the 
country of tapping the pool of brainpower 
and added: . 

“How many potential engineers, scientists, 
doctors, teachers, or students of the humani- 
ties are in menial jobs because of lack of 
money?” 

Representative SIWNEY YATES, of Illinois, 
said in a letter to his constituents: 

“We want our sons and daughters to be 
well educated. And yet fully half of our 
young people having the intellectual capacity 
to continue their education beyond high 
school do not do so, for one reason or another. 

“Until this percentage is greatly improved, 
we will still have our Achilles’ heel.” 


[From the Chicago American of January 5, 
1957] 


NEep FoR STUDENT-LOAN PLAN 
(By Ernest Tucker) 


Statistics showing the number of young 
Americans unable to finish their education 
are giving increasing concern to national 
leaders. 

Perhaps 200,000 a year drop out of school 
because. of financial difficulties. Surveys 
have shown that of the top 20 percent in high 
school—the ones who must furnish leaders 
of the next generation—two-thirds never 
finish college. 

Of these above-average students, 1 in 5 
doesn’t even finish high school. Two more 
don’t enroll in college. 

In testimony last summer before the Dem- 
ocratic national platform committee, for- 
mer Senator William E. Benton of Connecti- 
cut said: 

“The central and immediate challenge to 
America is to check the vast and tragic leak- 
age of so much of our best talent from our 
educational system.” 


NEED GROWS 


After World War II, the GI Bill of Rights 
invested $14 billion in education for veter- 
ans. GI benefits have ended, legislators 
point out, but the need for education con- 
tinues to grow. 

More and more Members of Congress are 
looking for some new formula which will 
give help to those young people who need it, 
without the shortcomings of GI bill and 
without undue Federal in rence with 
schools. ~ 

Leaders of the administration are eyeing 
with concern the mass production in the 
Soviet Union of engineers and scientists par- 
ticularly. All agree that the answer of the 
United States cannot be state-controlled or 
compulsory college education. 

One possible answer has been found in 4 
plan conceived independently by a Congress- 
woman, Representative Knurson, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, and two private citizens, E. D. 
Odenbaugh, of Pittsburgh, and W. W. Cava- 
naugh, of Cleveland. 

FEDERAL LOANS 

In general terms, all plans provide for 
Pederal loans at low interest to qualified 
high-school graduates wishing to continue in 
college. 

The loans would permit the student to 
attend any accredited institution of his 
choice, State supported or private, and would 
be paid back by earnings after graduation. 
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representative Knutson has introduced a 
pil calling for a National Student Loan Act 
to set up an agency for such loans. Cava- 
paugh and Odenbaugh are seeking public 
support for their ideas. 

All admit the measure would mean crea- 

tion of another Federal agency or at least 
yast expansion of an existing one—perhaps 
social Security—but all say that the plan 
would eliminate the gredtest objection to 
direct Federal aid to schools: inereasing 
Government control. 
Each student loan would be a transaction 
petween the Government and an individual, 
in which the school would not be involved. 
Sponsors stressed other benefits of the 
scheme: 

The money is not a give-away by_a loan, 
which in time would build up a large re- 
yolving fund. 

Small colleges now threatened with ex- 
tinction would be helped by the student loan 
money. They would be enabled to reverse 
the spiral which is heading them into dis- 
aster: Jack of money forces them to curtail 
courses and hire fewer teachers. Fewer 
students are attracted, which in turn reduces 
the money coming in. . 

A great many young men and women now 
unable to attend college would have become 
teachers; the student loan scheme would en- 
able more teachers and college-level in- 
structors to be trained, filling a crying need. 


SALARIES SMALL 


Small liberal arts colleges now depend 
largely on liberality of alumni and private 
donations. Recently the Associated Colleges 
of Illinois, representing 23 instititions, 
acknowledged receipt of their millionth dol- 
lar from corporations in the State. 

Such gifts help pay faculties, but even 
with outside aid faculty salaries remain 
small—average faculty salary in Illinois lib- 
eral arts colleges is $4,856. Instructors leave 
campuses each year by the thousands to take 
much better paying jobs in industry. 
Proponents of the student loan program 
believe the pumping of Federal money into 
the colleges, via the loans, would enable 
them to raise instructor salaries and stop 
the drain. 

The plight of colleges, and the shortage 
of teachers, are of course not the only prob- 
lems in education confronting the country. 


PLAN INCOMPLETED 


Funds also must be found to build more, 
classrooms, Desegregation continues to con- 
cern a large segment of the population. Un- 
derlying it all is the battle of what consti- 
tutes education—traditional versus experi- 
mental teaching and subject matter. 

But backers of the plan are convinced that 
the student loan program would help the 
whole situation. - 

Certain things remain to be worked out, 
they admit—for instance, an actuarial sur- 
vey would have to determine the rate of in- 
terest to be paid by the borrower. 

The plan might bring many more students 
into already overcrowded colleges, particu- 
larly in view of the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of youths of college age. 

But, originators of the idea say, the fact 
that colleges might be overcrowded is not 
excuse for denying a college education to & 
qualified student. Besides, the rebuttal is, 
loan money would help schools expand. 


WHO PAYS? 


There is one question in the student-loan 
idea to which no one has yet provided a 
satisfactory answer: What about girls? 

It would be manifestly impossible to re- 
strict loans to boys. Yet of the young women 
going to college, the vast majority get married 
within a few years and cease to be money 
earners, 

Who, then, assumes the burden of their 
debt? Will a prospective husband be scared 
away if he learns he must take over as 
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much as $6,000 his fiancee owes the Govern- 
ment? 

Still, those favoring the plan are confident 
that such “bugs” can be worked out by ex- 
perts before the plan is legalized. 

The student-loan idea has won endorse- 
ment from a large number of educators and 
political leaders. In the coming session of 
Congress, Representative KNUTSON’s bill, 
which is now in committee, probably will be 
heard. 

Whether or not it goes any further, there 
is one thing sure: the student-loan idea, or a 
variation of it, is going to provoke wide dis- 
cussion in 1957. 





The Arab States: Syria and Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the March 4, 1957, issue of Congress 
Weekly: 

THE ARAB STATES: SYRIA AND LEBANON 

(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 


Long outdated western semantics still 
occasionally refer to Syria and Lebanon as 
“those twin Levant states.” In fact, how- 
ever, there is very little in common between 
the two neighboring republics. Indeed, there 
are many more elements of variance, even of 
contradiction and conflict, than of similarity 
between the two countries, 

The only feature common to both states 
is the utter heterogeneity of their respective 
populations. The 3,670,000 Syrians (among 
them 500,000 nomads) are a hodgepodge of at 
least 20 ethnic and religious groups, with 
the Arabic language as the strongest unify- 
ing link. The Moslemy are split into Sun- 
nites, Shi-ites, Allowai&, Druzes and Ishmae- 
lites; and the Christians go even further in 
sectarianism; ‘Maronites, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholics, Jacobites, Protestants are 
but a fraction of the long register. 

The 1,300,000 Lebanese present no less 
motley a picture: the largest group are the 
Maronites, then come Sunnites, Shi-ites, 
Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholics, Druzes, 
Armenian Orthodox, Armenian Catholics, 
Protestants. The ingredients are largely the 
same, but their proportion is different in 
each country. Syria is predominantly Mos- 
lem, while Lebanon maintains a precarious 
balance between her Christian and Moslem 
components. 

There is little charm in being a minority in 
Syria. Minority groups are regarded as “fifth 
columns,” and serve as scapegoats of every 
emotional outburst of Arab nationalism. 
Early in November last year a Day of Al- 
geria was proclaimed throughout Syria as a 
demonstration of Moslem solidarity with the 
Algerian rebels. In Aleppo the Moslem mob, 
with the connivance of the authorities, at- 
tacked and plundered local Catholic institu- 
tions, both religious and lay. Convents were 
destroyed, religious schools and the French 
Lycée laique were burned, 2 persons were 
killed and 19 wounded. 


Mass arrests among the Druzes and Allo- 
wais are common occurrences. Whole vil- 
lages have been razed and property con- 
fiscated. The army has received a free hand 
in areas populated by these two minorities. 
Unrest among them is widespread, and the 
government is well aware of it. Of the 47 
men on trial in Damascus for high treason, 
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more than half are Allowais and Druzes. 
Significantly enough, the 60-page committal 
order charges the accused with intention to 
seize the Druze Mountains in southern Syria 
under the leadership of Emir Hassan al- 
Atrash, and the Allaweyeen Mountain area in 
northern Syria under Mohammed Marouf. 
Christians in Lebanon and Druzes in Israel 
have naturally protested against Syrian per- 
secutions of their coreligionists. o 

The overwhelming majority of Syrians, in 
particular the peasantry, are simple and 
tenacious people, whose main concern is to 
be left alone. But most of the intelli- 
gentsia and the small upper and middle 
classes live in a delusionary world which re- 
calls the glorious past when, under the 
Ommeyad dynasty, Damascus was the center 
of an empire larger than Rome’s. Their am- 
bition is to play a leading role in the Arab 
national movement. The relative smallness 
and backwardness of their country they try 
to compensate for by the violent passion of 
their nationalism and xenophobia. The 
Syrian Government is busily outdoing even 
its Egyptian and Saudian allies in the 
vehemence of its “Arabism” and its denuncia- 
tions of western imperialism and Zionism. 

It is also outdoing the Nasser regime in 
the directness and intensity of its pro-Soviet 
policy. The ruling military junta, though 
heavily leftist, is not Communist, nor are, 
of course, the majority of Syrians. But the 
Syrian Government has gone much further 
than any Middle Eastern country in endors- 
ing the Soviet line and severing all ties wita 
the Western World. At the conference of 
the Arab League states in Beirut last No- 
vember, Syria adopted an all-out pro-Soviet 
stand even stranger than that of Egypt. 
Even the usually reticent State Department 
Officials, who have long been depreciating 
all reports about Soviet penetration into 
Syria, felt compelled to admit that the 
Damascus regime was “already a virtual So- 
viet ally any may topple all the way into the 
Soviet camp.” 

For months, Soviet (predominantly Czech) 
arms have been pouring into Syria at an 
alarming rate. Their worth has been con- 
servatively estimated at $56 million, almost 
60 percent of the country’s total 1956 nudget;: 
in 1957 the percentage is expected to be still 
higher. The quantity and intricacy of the 
weapons delivered appear to be beyond the 
capacity of Syria’s small and relatively un- 
trained army of 25,000 men. Soviet tech- 
nicians and instructors in considerable num- 
bers have been reported in several parts cf 
the country. In addition to the regular 
army, about 6,000 members of a quasi-mili- 
tary organization called the Young Valiants 
have been provided with short-barreled 
Czechoslovak tommyguns and took 3 weeks 
of military training seasoned with a heavy 
dose of leftist ideological indoctrination. 

Government spokesmen deny having made 
commitments to Soviet Russia. But they 
frankly admit their strong sympathy for and 
gratitude to the Soviet bloc for its espousal 
of the Arab cause. The most powerful man 
in Syria, Lt. Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, chief 
of army intelligence, divides his admiration 
between Nasser and the Soviet leaders. Lon- 
don sources claim there is evidence that 
leading members of Syria’s military junta 
are actually in Soviet pay. President Shakri 
al-Kuwatly visited Moscow and was assured 
by Chief of State Voroshilov that the Soviet 
Union is prepared ‘to give Syria “‘the neces- 
sary assistance.”” While on a visit to In- 
dia, Kuwatly reciprocated with a vigorous 
attack on “Western imperialism.” 

This strong pro-Soviet line has not been 
taken for foreign consumption only. Broad- 
casts from Damascus preach to the Syrian 
people the virtues of Soviet Russia. Of the 
capital’s 27 dailies 9 are strong advocates of 
the U. S. S. R., many others are sympathetic, 
and none in recent months has opposed 
communism. Syrian papers printed nothing 
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but Tass accounts of what was happening 
in Hungary. Soviet periodicals, distributed 
by the Soviet Embassy, can be seen on all 
newsstands, while virtually all Western pub- 
lications are banned, Soviet motion pic- 
tures are shown everywhere. Free scholar- 
ships are offered to Syrian youth for study 
in Russia and East Germany. 

As against this Syrian picture, Lebanon 
shows quite a different political orientation. 

Though a member of the Arab League, 
Lebanon refused to follow Syria’s example in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with France 
and Britain after their attack on Egypt. 
Foreign Minister Charles Malik only recently 
told the Paris daily Le Monde that,Lebanon’s 
relations with France were excellent and will 
even get better in the future. He also wel- 
comed the Eisenhower doctrine, which Syria 
had indignantly condemned. 

Hecent reports from Teheran hint at the 
possibility of Lebanon’s joining the Baghdad 
Pact. A considerable section of Lebanese 
public opinion, both within the country and 
abroad, is outspokenly opposed to Nasser’s 
attempts to draw Lebanon into his own mili- 
tary grouping. Particularly vocal are Chris- 
tian groups. Sheik Pierre Gemayel, the lead- 
er of Al-Kataeb, the National Youth Organi- 
zation, publicly declared: “We didn’t fight 
the French mandate in order to accept the 
Arab one.” The paper Lisan-al-Adl openly 
denounced flirtation with pan-Arabism, in- 
side and outside the Arab League and ac- 
cused the aggressive Egypto-Syrian group of 
striving to do away with Lebanon as a state, 
as a Christian nation, as a bridgehead of 
the West, to use Nasser’s words. 

The Maronite patriarch called on the Leb- 
anese Prime Minister not to let Lebanon be 
dragged after Egypt, so as not to forfeit her 
ties with the Western Powers. Al Nehar re- 
called that although 64 U. N. member states 
censured Britain, France, and Israel for their 
military action against Egypt, “all these 64 
countries do recognize the existence of the 
State of Israel,” and, therefore, “peace with 
the safeguarding of honor and sovereignty” 
is the need of the hour. Al Hayat insisted 
that the Arab States must “at once start re- 
considering their plans and drop the policy 
of words and declarations.” Beirut asked 
bluntly: “Are the Arabs ready to solve the 
problem once and for all? The solution 
means peace, with all its implications.” Li- 
san-al-Adl went even further and boldly for- 
mulated Lebanon's new policy of alliances: 

“What Lebanon needs right now, and very 
badly, is alliances, closer connections with 
those who share her ideals of human dignity 
and her vital interests as a non-Moslem state. 

“First and foremost, such connections 
should be sought on the one Hand with the 
French, who are our traditional well wishers, 
and with the Israelis on the other hand. In- 
deed, the latter are our nearest geographical 
and historical neighbors. They form a 
bridgehead of the West like ourselves. And 
they have proven their ability not only to 
withstand but to roll back the hordes of 
Egypt's self-appointed Mohammedan pha- 
raoh. * ° ® 

“Only thus can Lebanon, like all Christian 
and all other minorities in the Middle East, 
hope to survive the dreadful upsurge of 
Arab-Moslem fanaticism, of Soviet-sponsored 
Nasserism. 

“Lebanon is western in spirit and orienta- 
tion, apprehensive of the mounting wave of 
Arab-Moslem fanaticism which is threaten- 
ing to engulf her, wary of her ‘twin sister’ 
Syria, afraid of being completely isolated, 
desperately looking for alliances but still not 
daring to take a bold step, because she is a 
country divided against herself, half her 
population being Moslem and pan-Arab in 
their allegiance. 

“Syria and Lebanon are wide apart in their 
spiritual personality, in their attitude toward 
he world of today, in their geographical as- 
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pirations. Syrian leaders are longing for a 
union with Egypt and have already started 
negotiations to this end. Lebanon’s future is 
intrinsically linked with that of Israel.” 





The Welfare State in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there are many signs which indicate 
that the United States is on a toboggan 
to the: welfare state. Mr. Colm Brogan, 
a well-known British writer on political 
and economic subjects, has prepared an 
article for Human Events, and under date 
of March 9 he indicates that Britain is 
fleeing the welfare state. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including this article: 

PLEZING THE WELPARE STATE—A REPORT FROM 
BrRITaIn 
(By Colm Brogan) 

A sample survey recently conducted in the 
University of Cambridge revealed a remark- 
able and disturbing state of affairs. Of the 
students questioned, 38 percent said either 
that they were seriously thinking of emigrat- 
ing as soon as they had completed their 
course, or else had already firmly decided to 
do so. Among the women students the pro- 
portion was very much higher. 

These figures must be taken very much 
more seriously than the figures for a survey, 
among the mass of. the population, which 
showed that much the same percentage 
would like to emigrate “if they could.” This 
can be taken as no more than-an expression 
of vague dissatisfaction. The great majority 
of those who said they would like to leave 
knew very well that there was not the 
faintest chance of the opportunity coming 
their way, and more than likely they would 
turn it.down if it did come. When they said 
they would like to leave “if they could,” they 
meant if some benevolent authority did 
everything for them, including paying their 
fares and settling them comfortably and 
secureiy on the other side. This is not the 
stuff from which pioneers are made. 

But the response of the Cambridge stu- 
dents was something quite different. These 
young people are among the most intelligent, 
the most highly educated, and the most 
enterprising in the land. They are per- 
fectly willing to make their own arrange- 
ments and take their own risks, and they are 
under no illusions about life in a strange 
land. Many of them on the scientific and 


engineering side have worked in Canada. 


during their long vacations and they are 
familiar with the disadvantages and possible 
hardships that emigration might entail. 
Nevertheless they will go, and go on an in- 
formed and realistic decision. (It may in- 
terest Americans to know that most of them 
believe Canada offers better opportunity 
than the United States of America.) 

The position is serious. Britain is spend- 
ing large sums on providing the best educa- 
tion for the best brains, and the service of 
the best brains is urgently and increasingly 
needed at Niome. There is a great deal of 
anxious talk about Britain’s lagging behind 
Russia and the United States of America in 
technical education, and ambitious plans 
are being put into effect to increase the sup- 
ply of highly trained scientists and tech- 
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nicians. However, it will be of small advan. 
tage to Britain if nearly half of those trained 
at the public expense immediately tax, 
themselves. somewhere else and add to the 
prosperity and progress of some other 
country. 

These young people are different from the 
mass of the discontented, not only in the 
fact that they know clearly what emigration 
means, but also in the fact that they know 
clearly why they want to emigrate. They 
are fiying from the welfare state. : 

They are flying because they feel sure that 
the welfare state is here in Britain for gooq. 
There might be 30 prosperous constituencies 
in Britain where a Conservative candidate 
who declared himself boldly against the wel- 
fare state could still secure election to Pa;. 
liament, but in every other constituency his 
opposition would be the equivalent of po- 
litical suicide. That is why the young people 
have “voted with their feet,” as Lenin put it 

They have strong practical objections to 
the welfare state, which is, of course 
financed out of crushing taxation. They 
know from the experience of their fathers 
that the weight of tax comes most heavily 
on people like themselves. For example, the 
level of income at which surtax begins to be 
paid is the same as it was when the pound 
was worth three times what it is worth to- 
day. As soon as any man begins to make a 
real advance in his profession, the tax col- 
lector steps in to skim off his earnings. At 
the same time, millions of manual workers 
have-been progressively exempted from pay- 
ing any income tax at all. 

The cost of education is a special grievance. 
Most students in Britain now go to universi- 
ties on grants made by the state or a local 
authority on the basis either of high per- 
formance at school or of success in a com- 
petitive examination for the number of 
scholarships available. But there is a means 
test. If a boy wins a state scholarship worth, 
Say 300 pounds a year, he will get no more 
than 30 pounds if his father’s inccme excecds 
a certain level. 

As a consequence, men known to me have 
refused promotion in their profession because 
the higher salary which went with promo- 
tion would mean a financial loss: they would 
be debarred from getting the benefits of 
university scholarships for their sons and 
daughters. This especially embitters the sons 
and daughters. They see their own parents 
living in something like genteel poverty to 
pay for their education, while the parents of 
lower income who get the whole state scho- 
larship are spending money freely and hay- 
ing a good time. One man whose daughter 
won a more modest scholarship simply pays 
the money into her bank so that she can use 
it to buy clothes for herself. (Students at 
London University have claimed that their 
grants from public funds should include 50 
pounds a year for entertainment. § They 
think that the State should pay for their 
cigarettes and an occasional sherry.) 

By contrast, the mass.of voters regard a 
means test on council housing as an outrage 
against themselves. There is now a large 
population living in houses built by the loca! 
councils and subsidized both from loca! rat*s 
and from taxes. When a council decides ‘to 
pay the subsidy only to those tenants w 
have a low income, there is an immediate and 
angry outcry. 

The leading Socialist spokesman in Parlia- 
ment has openly said that subsidies should 
be paid to all house tenants, whether they 
are in need or not. If this is the philosophy 
that the Labor Party expounds, ‘t is scarcely 
surprising that one council tenant reiuses 
to seek accommodation at an economic rent, 
even though he can afford to run his own 
airplane. : 

The system of taxation, rebates and sub- 
sidies works against the educated and enter- 
prising middle class. Worse still, it is meamt 
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to work that way. Although the job of every 
man in Britain is becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on the skill, the training and the 
willingness to accept responsibility of the 
vital elite, they receive no sympathy at all 
from those whose own skill is primitive, if 
they have any skill at all. One informed 
journalist who wrote about the difficulties of 
the educated middle class was startled to get 
a flood of letters from manual workers. 

e of these men expressed themselves as 
completely indifferent to the woes of the 
middle class, while many more expressed 
great pleasure that these superior people 
with their high and mighty airs were having 
a hard time. 

The welfare state is not only a fiscal and 
social machine. It is also a state of mind, 
and it is that state of mind more than any- 
thing else which is urging the young people 
of Cambridge (and elsewhere) to seek their 
fortunes abroad. In contemporary Britain 
it considered only just that any man whose 
services to the community are of such value 


that he earns a@ high income should be ; 


stripped of most of it, not only to provide 
penefits for others, but also to show that he 
js really no better than the man whose con- 
tribution consists of sitting at a factory 
pench and pressing a button. Any man who 
conveys the impression that he is better than 
any other in any respect is regarded as the 
enemy of the egalitarian people. 

In the heyday of -Victoria’s reign, the man 
who forged ahead and made a great name 
and perhaps a great fortune for himself was 
admired and regarded as one who had made 
agreat personal contribution to the strength 
and prosperity of all. -Today he is regarded 
with envy and resentment, and it is widely 
accepted that he has become wealthy only by 
exploiting the toiling masses. 

Much more than the monetary penalties 
of our fiscal system, it is this-envy, this asser- 
tion of the superiority of the mediocre, which 
is driving young people of talent and vigor 
abroad. They want to go to a country where 
they can forge ahead without provoking 
suky hostility. They want to feel that a 
life’s work of exceptional quality and use- 
fulness will not be held against them. They 
want to escape from a socially stifling atmos- 
phere, to get away from a country where no 
exceptional talent is gladly recognized, ex- 
cept the talent of comedians and crooners, 
boxers and football players. If the draining 
away Of our best brains and training con- 
tinues to increase, then the mass of the 
British people will be brought in the end to 
recognize that while they cannot do without 
the direction and the services of the elite, 
the elite can do very well without them. The 
dite can always move out to some country 
where envy is not selfrighteously disguised 
as egalitarianism or democracy, or some 
other cant word which makes a vice a virtue. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and‘shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 


and the Appendix shall each begin a new 


page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'!4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals: shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor -will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not .been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer’ will insert the werds “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecOrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. Whis rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not deliveged in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Membery or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under ieave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm-inications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation. any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 











Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at Long Island Charter 
Day Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address I delivered last night at the 
annual Charter Day banquet of Long 
Island University. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ’ 

Appress BY UNITED States SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, aT LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
CHaRTER Day BANQUET, WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New Yoru, N. Y., Marcu 13, 1957 
President Conolly, your eminence Cardi- 

nal Spellman, distinguished guests, stu- 

dents, and friends of Long Island University, 
this Nation of ours has grown from a weak 
colony of 3 million on the Atlantic coast to 
| agreat power of 170 million people, the most 
productive nation the world has ever known. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population and in natural 
Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to help main- 
tain a free world of free men. The inner 
strength of America has not been its great 
cities, its huge industrial plants, its extended 
transportation systems, or its variety of 
natural resources. 

The factor which made America an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 





recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there was a high- 
er moral law to which governments were 
also accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edged the divine inspiration which made and 
preserved us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge, 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
te House through the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

‘we know that human free- 

& greater force than tyranny. 
e also instinctively know, though at 
our allies and our own’ Government 
for expediency attempt to satisfy a po- 
aggressor that there are some things 
life wl cannot be compromised. 

‘Yalta should have taught us 
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t can long survive 
of international morality. 
We cannot have one set of rules for the 
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law-abiding nations or the small or weak 
ones, and another set for the aggressors or 
the hig powers. 

The failure of the Soviet Government to 
pay any attention to the 10 resolutions 
passed relative to their aggression in Hun- 
gary brought home again to the people of 
the United States and, I believe, the entire 
free world the admonition in Second Cor- 
inthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

For our country the priceless ingredient 
has been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal, and economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their chil- 
dren a better land than they themselves 
found. Not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and community 
life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time development of atomic power are bound 
to challenge us for many years into the 
future. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked ina safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

We are constantly faced with the threat of 
international communism to destroy human 
freedom everywhere in the world. Against 
this external danger we must maintain strong 
and adequate defenses—air, sea, and land—at 
home and abroad as long as the menace con- 
tinues. This may well be for a decade or 
more. 

There is also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and espionage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Government, industry, and labor must 
be constantly on the alert against this ter- 
mite menace which could do great damage 
though the outer structure might seem to 
be unimpaired. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has clearly outlined 
and documented the fact that the Commu- 
nist New Look is a study in duplicity. The 
domestic Communist Party as with the 
Kremlin has a fixed objective though the 
tactics remain fluid. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign led con- 
spiracy from within. This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume 
the responsibility that each citizen has an 
obligation to undertake, could well lead to 
a chain of events that would undermine 
oo our governmental and economic sys- 

ms. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 


tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could easily be lost. 

As a@ result, they not only created three 
great coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial, but they also made the Federal 
Government one of limited and of specified 
powers and reserved all other powers to the 
several States and to the people thereof. 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the repos- 
itory of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to it that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

In the year 1926 when your university was 
founded, the population of the United States 
was estimated at 117 million and today it is 
over 170 million. During that same period 
of time the annual cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone from §$2,888,000,000 to 
over $81,000,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from $19,- 
643,000,000 to over $270,000,000,000. The an- 
nual interest alone on the debt is now 
greater than the total cost of all functions 
of the Government (including national de- 
fense) as late as the fiscal year 1938. The 
annual interest charge is larger than the 
total tax receipts of the Federal Government 
in any year between the organization of our 
Government under the Constitution in 1789 
and when we entered World War II in 1941. 

Frankly, I do not subscribe to the theory 
that if individuals or business organizations 
spend their own earnings it is inflationary 
whereas if the Government takes it from 
them and spends it that is not inflationary. 

I believe that Government spending has 
been and remains one of the major inflation- 
ary factors in the country today. 

The challenge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 
the part of citizens generally, businessmen, 
farmers, and labor in scrutinizing new and 
additional programs until we can digest pro- 
grams now under way or complete certain 
of the projects before undertaking additional 
ones. 

Continuous inflationary pressures could 
lead to demands for price controls which in 
turn would result in controls over wages and 
profits and the allocation of both manpower 
and materials. 

There are those in this country who would 
welcome the opportunity for the imposition 
of such controls. 

It is my strong belief that this Nation of 
ours is too large geographically and too com- 
plex economically to be either effectively or 
efficiently run by any group in Washington. 

If we ever let our economy slip under such 
controls in peacetime we may not get out 
from under them again in our lifetime. Any 
prolonged period of such controls in peace- 
time would fundamentally change not only 
our free enterprise economic system but the 
vast concentration of power that would be 
necessary in Washington would have the 
gravest type of repercussions on our consti- 
tutional system as well. 
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For that reason this is the time for pru- 
dent and responsible citizens in private in- 
dustry, in labor, in agriculture, and, indeed, 
throughout our*entire population to take a 
look at the growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Constructive support is needed for 
the efforts which will be made to reduce 
nonessential spending, to apply some pay- 
ments,on the national debt, and to lay a 
foundation for some further tax reductions 
next year. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

The developments that take place in other 
sections of the world are bound to have an 
impact upon this country. In this day and 
age of the airplane and the atomic weapon, 
we can no more return to isolationism than 
an adult can return to childhood regardless 
of how pleasant the recollection might be. 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to Government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public. 

Our objective in the world is to maintain 
peace with honor. 

We cannot buy international friendships 
any more than personal friendships can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves. In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II, the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and tech- 
nical assistance to aliens, neutrals, and for- 
mer enemy countries outside of the Iron 
Curtain. 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to 
help rehabilitate the war-devastated areas 
of the world both allied and enemy alike, 
not only as a matter of humanity but be- 
cause it was in our own interest as well not 
to have the Soviet Union or international 
communism take advantage of the economic 
and political chaos which otherwise would 
have existed. 

With the danger of overt Soviet aggres- 
sion which was demonstrated by the taking 
over of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, 
and the aggression in Korea, it was also in 
our mutual interest to bolster the defense 
forces around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union. 

Many of the newer nations of the world 
having resources of their own are at a dis- 
advantage because they lack technical skills 
in public health, agriculture, industry, or 
education. We have done much to encour- 
age the exchange of technical information 
and have brought students from many lands 
to the United States so that they might gain 
knowledge with which they could assist their 
own countries when they return home. This 
program, I believe, is highly desirable and 
should be continued and expanded. 

A new issue has recently been presented 
to the American people and the American 
Congress. This is the question as to whether 
or not the United States should undertake 
an economic-aid program to the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and under Soviet mili- 
tary occupation. A Communist Polish dele- 
gation is here seeking $350 million in grants, 
loans, and credits. If, as many believe, the 
Soviet Union is stripping Poland of agricul- 
tural and industrial production, United 
States aid would, in effect, be indirect assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union 
is having to give economic support to the 
Communist government of Poland, we would 
be relieving the Soviet economy of that 
burden and making available to them addi- 
tional resources, 





I do not believe that it is in our national. 
interest to furnish such economic assistance 
to Poland until or unless the Soviet military 
forces are withdrawn from that country and 
the people have an opportunity through free 
elections to select a government of their own 
choice. 

If there is hunger in Poland, I would sup- 
port our Government furnishing whatever 
food is necessary to meet this problem. 
There would be no political conditions at- 
tached to the aid, and the only assurances 
we should seek is that the distribution be 
madeby the International Red Cross or by 
recognized nonpolitical, charitable, or reli- 
gious organizations, so that the food sent 
would not be used by the Communist gov- 
ernment as a weapon to reward Communists 
and to punish non-Communists. The Amer- 
ican people have always had a strong hu- 
mane impulse, and we sent food into the 
Soviet Union in the period of the 1920’s under 
the Hoover relief to relieve the 
famine cqnditions that then prevailed. 

But over and beyond such relief, is it wise 
to make Marxian communism workable with 
funds from our Government provided by 
taxes levied on our overburdened people? 

Will we be strengthening the warmaking 
potential of the Soviet world? 

Will we be giving a new propaganda 
weapon to the Communists so that in the 
next general elections in Italy or elsewhere 
they can say: 

“You have nothing to lose by voting Com- 
munist. America will still help build our 
economy if we make Italy into a Marxist 
nation.” 

How can you .start such a program in 
Poland and deny aid to Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary? 

At least in the doubtful case of Yugoslavia 
that country is not occupied by Soviet divi- 
sions. 

If we have peured over \a billion dollars 
into the Communist regime of Tito how 
many more billions will be required to sus- 
tain the so-called national Communist gov- 
ernments behind the Iron Curtain as each 
pretends to be slightly independent to qual- 
ify for funds? 

Will this be added to our present high 
budget or will we more deeply cut our allies 
and non-Marxian neutrals to save the Com- 
munist regimes behifd the Iron Curtain 
from collapse? 

These are questions that have deeply 
troubled me. 


I have raised them now before we embark ~ 


on such a program so that the Congress and 
the country may debate and make a de- 
termination before we are confronted with 
a fait accompli. ; 

While the 5 Communist Polish negotiators 
were in-Washington negotiating for over $350 
million their representative at the United 
Nations was 1 of 8 voting for the Soviet 
resolution to condemn the United States 
for aggression in the captive nations. 

If they had indeed secured the slightest 
independence they might have abstained. 

This much consideration on the resolution 
to condemn us we received from Yugoslavia 
after $1 billion of economic and military aid. 
That may seem to others to be an act of 
Yugoslav generosity and»friendship, but I 
must frankly say it does not to me. 

We have had to face up to the fact that 
up to the present, at least, the Soviet Union 
has not shown any major change in its long- 
term policy of the destruction of human 
freedom. Their most recent activity in this 
regard was the ruthless suppression of the 
effort of the people of Hungary to gain na- 
tional independence. _ 

Nations can die while delegates taik. In 
World War II Holland was attacked and sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 6 days, Belgium 
in 20 days. 

From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 1957, 
a period of 76 days the General Assembly 
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gary was strangled to death. 
We have joined with others in a scries o; 


lateral and multilateral defense pacts cover. 
ing the nations of Asia and the Pacific. T) 
these have been added the recent Eisenhower 
doctrine covering the Middle East in which 
the Congress joined in a statement of na- 
tional policy that we could not permit so. 
viet aggression against the nations of the 
Middle East. 

There are many historians who believe that 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war might have been avoided had the ag. 
gressors in those three instances not mis- 
calculated on what the United States woulq 
do. The Middle East resolution was to make 
clear that such a miscalculation should not 
take place again. 

The Government and the people of the 
United States have no aggressive intent 
against any nation anywhere in the world. 
Our efforts have been and will be directed, I 
believe, toward the establishment of a system 
of international law and order that can 
preserve the peace of the world for our. 
selves and for our children. 

But we must be realistic enough to under- 
stand that as long as the present rulers of 
the Kremlin follow their existing policies 
it would be th@ height of folly to weaken 
our defenses and depend only on their word. 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
Union has violated every international 
treaty or agreement it has had with a non- 
Communist power during the past quarter 
of a century. 

With this record before us we have a right 
to expect that the Soviet Union will demon- 
strate by deeds and not by mere words that 
it is prepared to take steps to lessen inter- 
national tensions. The job ahead of us wil! 
not be an easy one and we cannot expect 
to accomplish all of our objectives overnight. 

The Communist world has preached for 
many decades that the capitalistic system 
and free governments must fail because they 
contain within themselves the seeds of their 
own destruction. I think it is far more 
likely that -the Communist world contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 





Our Less Glamorous Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, interest continues to grow in 
the gigantic highway-building program 
upon which our Nation is now embarked. 

Primary public attention is quite 
naturally focused on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, for we must admit there is great 
anticipation for the day when these 
superhighways will stretch across our 
country from coast to coast and border 
to border. 

But the same act of the last Congress 
that provided for the interstate im- 
provement also provided for great ex- 
pansion in our other category of roads— 
the so-called ABC roads. These are 
the roads that our farmers use to take 
their produce to market, which link the 
smaller communities in our Nation, and 
which carry the bulk of the traifiic. 
There are 715,000 miles of these roads 
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as compared to the 40,000 miles in the 


Interstate System. 

In a recent address to the American 
Road Builders Association in Chicago 
1 devoted my remarks to this subject. 
1 feel they point up the importance of 
this less glamorous but equally impor- 
tant segment of our roads program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered on January 28, 1957, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 2 
Appress BY SENATOR FRANCIS CASE 


Mr. Robertson, my colleagues of the Con- 

ss, and ladies and gentlemen, when “Cap” 
Curtiss was g about the starting of 
roadbuilding with the old teams and scrapers, 
it reminded me of the first road work I ever 
did. Ihad not thought about that for a long 
time. The first road work I ever did was 
when we were living on a homestead in west- 
ern South Dakota, and one of the neighbors 
came and told Dad that he could work out 
his poll tax if we would take a team and a 
scraper to help him fill up the approach to a 
pridge that had washed out. 

You know, when we lived on those plains, 
we were frequently beyond the end of any 
surveyed road, and there was very little grad- 
ing. It was simply a place laid out for a road. 

My roadbuilding, therefore, started not 
quite as early as your association did. I no- 
tice by the seal that you started in 1902. As 
nearly as I can remember, my first roadbuild- 
ing started about 1910, but it is evident that 
we have all been at this job for some time 
since. : 

There haye been several landmarks. In 
1916, there was the original highway act. In 
1921, there was the followup to the 1916 act, 
which started systems of roads as we know 
them. There was the start of the primary 
and the secondary system. 

Then I feel that in 1954, we had another 
landmark. 

I was chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads in 1954, and may be 
pardoned perhaps for a little prejudice on 
that score, but I recall saying at that time 
that the time had come for us to make avail- 
able for apportionment for highway aid to 
the States an amount equal to the amount 
that the Federal Government was collecting 
in the Federal gasoline taxes, and the tax on 


motor oils. So, I introduced a bill which _ 


proposed to raise the level for the ABC roads 
from the $550 million mark, which had been 
prevalent for several years, to an amount 
which, with the other road funds for the 
roads on lands, and an increase in 
the interstate system, would approximate $1 
billion, which was about the amount that 
we were getting in the tax revenues from the 
sources I have mentioned. 

I pointed out that the Federal highway 
statutes for a number of years had said to 
the States, “You must not impose taxes on 
highway users and divert the proceeds to 
purposes other than roads, or you will suffer 
a penalty in your apportionment.” We felt 
that the time had come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make that step forward. 

As a result of the deliberations of the com- 
mittees of the Congress, the amount for the 
ABC roads was stepped up from $550 million 
to $700 million in the 1954 act. The amount 
for the System was stepped up 
from $25 million to $175 million. Then we 
had like a hundred million dollars 
in the for the Federal roads, that is, 
the roads on Federal lands. With the small 
items like the assistance for the Inter- 
Américan Highway, and so forth, we came up 
to a billion dollars. 

Some of us have been told if we presented 
@ bill like that to the President he would 
veto the bill. I did not think that he would, 


we 7 
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and several others did not think he would. 
We presented it to him. We were down at 
the time he signed the bill, and he said, 
“Well now, that’s a start, but we must do 
more.” 

PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


I think none of us there that- day realized 
exactly what he had in mind, for it was a 
few weeks later when Vice President Nixon, 
speaking for the President at a conference 
of the governors, threw out his challenging 
proposition that we should build the Inter- 
state System up to the standard that would 
be required to meet the needs 20 years from 
now, and do it in a period of 10 years. 

Now, I am certainly not going to quarrel 
with my very good friend and great chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, Senator 
CHAVEZ, in saying that the Federal Act of 
1956, which is a great landmark in highway 
authorizations, was a “congressional bill.” 
Certainly it was worked over, and it was the 
product of many minds and a great deal of 
work and testimony and deliberation and 
conference work, and so forth. 

The great challenge, however, that we 
should step up the Interstate System, the 
rate of building, and get it done within a 
period of 10 years, was a challenge that was 
thrown out by the President in his proposal: 
I can say that perhaps with good grace—per- 
haps—because I was one of the Republicans 
who did not like the bill that was first pre- 
sented to accomplish the purpose. I did not 
support the bonding provision, the financing 
provision as it was suggested in the so-called 
administration bill at the time. 

There were 2 or 3 reasons for not doing 
so in my judgment, and it is not necessary 
to recount all of them at this time; but I do 
want to point to one reason because that fits 
very well with what-Burt Miller said he 
would like to have me talk about this morn- 
ing, and that is the ABC roads. 


One of the things I did not like about the 
so-called administration proposal so far as 
the method was concerned. I did not object 
to the objective of building the Interstate 
System at an accelerated pace. I did not 
like the idea that we should freeze the 
amounts for the ABC roads for a period of 
30 years in order to hdve revenue to retire 
the bonds for the building of the Interstate 
System. 

LARGE SYSTEM 


Under the systems as they are set up to- 
days there are approximately 235,000 miles 
in the primary system, of which 40,000 have 
been designated as the Interstate System. 
There are 520,000 miles in the secondary 
system, which would make a total of 755,000 
miles in the primary and secondary systems. 
That embraces the 40,000 in the interstate. 

If you subtract the 40,000 from the 755,- 
000, you have 715,000 to the 40, which means 
that there are about 18 miles of primary or 
secondary roads on a recognized system in 
this country for each mile of Interstate 
System. 

So, I should like to state, as a proposition 
which I could prove at some length, I think, 
if it were necessary, that any Federal high- 
way program which overlooks roads for rural 
America is doomed to congressional failure. 
That is just a simple fact of life. 

You know, the old saying is that all roads 
lead to Rome. But had you been in Rome 
and looked out from the center of those 
roads where they came together, from that 
point of view it might just as well, or might 
better have been said, that all roads lead 
from Rome to the interior of the Empire. 

So, while we all take pride and admiration 
in the Interstate System our roadbuilding 
plans must also take note of what is happen- 
ing to the so-called ABC roads, the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. 

In the 1954 act, when we stepped up the 
Federal aid from $550 million to $700 million, 
you will note that -was an increase of about 
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$150 million. We did step up, also. the inter- 
state from $25 million to $175 million. The 
rate of stepup was much steeper on the in- 
terstate than on the others but the insistence 
on ABC increases reflected a congressional 
realization that there are many areas in this 
country yet that do not have good country 
roads or do not have roads on the interstate 
system, and yet they are a part of a system 
which serves many of the principal cities of 
the States. 

With this roadwise audience I do not need 
to get specifie about that. 

Congress has, however, in this legislation 
sought to protect those other types of roads, 
so it was a matter of interest in thinking 
of what I might talk about here today to ask 
the Bureau for the figures on the contracts 
that had been let. I have some tables here, 
and if I may I would like to exercise the con- 
gressional privilege of extending those in the 
written remarks, and give you just a total 
which I think will be of interest to you. 

[The complete text of the tables referred 
to above is as follows: ] 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN 
: FUNDS 

Contracts advertised and funds obligated 

A comparison of contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during each of the calendar 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 is provided in the 
attached series of charts. The 1956 total for 
primary, secondary, and urban funds com- 
bined is $751 million. For 1955 the total was 
$716 million, and for 1954 the total was $647 
million. 

Data for each of the 3 years are as follows 
for each class of funds separately: 








[Million dollars] 
au 

Contracts advertised and 

funds obligated 
Class of junds Sat peraisettipens 

$ | 1954 1955 | 1956 

a he Sen aidoae 300 345 34 
OS 169 197 228 
Rs fa 178 174 169 
, ea $7 7 | ‘ 51 


RI Sl. ek. ae | 716 





For primary and secondary funds the 
amount covered by contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during 1956 is greater for 
1956 than for either of the 2 prior years. 
For urban funds the amount obligated dur- 
ing 1956 is $$ million less than for 1955 and 
$9 million less than for 1954. 


Progress during calendar years 1955 and 
1956 
The attached table provides a comparison 
of progress during 1955 and 1956 for each 
of several steps of project advancement. 
For each step, progress during 1956 exceeds 
accomplishments during 1955. 


Federal-aid highway funds, comparison of 
progress during the calendar years 1955 
and 1956 


[Federal funds, millions of dollars] 


Primary, secondary and 
urban funds combined 
, 


1956 « 


Percent 
1955 | Amount | increase 
over 1955 





Total programed __._..... 7 77 3 
Contracts authorized ....- 716 752 5 
Contracts awarded --_._.. 680 7 18 
Placed under construc- 

COIs che wenwidnn wae 675 772 14 
eG sn can nditnsdenbe 600 7 17 
I crithnn stitial tact tl 619 670 8 
Completed... oo. ccacacnes<s 604 659 9 
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Status of the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban highway programs combined as of 
Jan, 1, 1957 














Number 
of Total cost 
projects 
Prequaseell C017 ..ocentsnencentvtsidiedebindetbiiinl 3, 587 $729, 000, 000 
Authorized: 
Pind ete 00E .. ... n.ceinasteegsvendnentheeeka 228 162, 000, 000 


482 178, 000, 000 


Contracts awarded.) scicndncnsdnntnnginual 
5, 207 1, 727, 000, 000 


Under Gumisteetieh ..L, ncnenticcccsannesesniane 
Dabtitell ciicccndccdculdiiekinnaanas 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 


I oiroit ciemcnccnticiticniggnten aainiientiannae 
Unprogramned, BRMROS . nccc nccwdesncevdesdentenc satedsocedaueitaasebes 








Status of Federal-aid primary highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 




















Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
PragrasmedOay ..c. ccdcaccdbbiadesdaccdetcuscses 77 $307, 000, 000 $164, 000, 000 2, 759 669 
Authorized: ’ ‘ j 
Plans approved_-_. cm ot 165 91, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 528 146 






Contracts awarded - . 
Under coustruction.. 





Debeeehs 1 .céctcadethivincbsceensduny 2, 032 928, 000, 000 481, 000, 000 6, 622 1, 969 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 

DIOONE ..... nnn: mocaichndigns deme dnuhaeaabamne 2, 804 | 1, 235, 000, 000 645, 000, 000 9, 381 2, 638 

Unggogriitions) Saleme0.... 6.s.0<cccsdncciuctupdaetoedsapngns os tbedetsnaccoed ET Sa dighwtiswaahouisenciuieh 








Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
bridges 


projects 





2, 613 $270, 000, 000 


Pregl COIs scien ne spncctpcccssatepeetbbannig $140, 000, 000 


Authorized: . 


Pines agymeued - - 3.4... 6nj5.5. csc ce csoscccas 59 18, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Comttnses Grea... osc cttinnccdgecniptiaawcad 75 11, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Under constructionl........2-.2.-cnncnscesans- 3, 206 411, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 

Buibtetel dcBsencnncniscecncysnisipannernas 3, 340 440, 000, 000 228, 000, 000 





368, 000, 000 
276, 000, 000 


Total programed and authorized, not com- 
plete 525 hors c a i dooce ewes 5, 953 _ 710, 000, 000 


Unprogramted BaRR00.. .. < oigiccanqeaccinegmeneinel beens Dic doabiabapesousone 





Status of Federal-aid urban highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 

















Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
Progeased CU 65 vcs nackrtntanieditemainaee 202 $152, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 146 180 
Authorized: 
Plane eppeeeel. <.cccccncsonnsconuisaotsnben 64 53, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 56 45 
COAT R CER BIE nin enctine inven aandin 81 59, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 61 81 
Under construction...........-.....--s.ccece- 550 587, 000, 000 291, 000, 000 437 
DO insisisetinitinceeahceitiniasiinniiita iets it it illic 695 699, 000, 000 349, 000, 000 554 754 
oe —— 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 
NON. on occ ctaetipetocabiccudipehens 897 851, 000, 000 426, 000, 000 700 934 
Unprogramed balance... 0... csccconceccovcsesssss couscumanaamnet alapinkiaia- nnd FNCU OD faccvncscnklabembons cs 





FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN 
FUNDS 


Balances of apportioned funds funds obligated (plans 
Classoffunds 


Balances of primary, secondary, and urban _— on 
funds not covered by contracts advertised 
and funds obligated (approved plans) 
amounted to $1.185 billion on December 31, 
1956. This amount is equivalent to 139 per- 
cent of the anfounts apportioned on August 
1, 1956, for the fiscal year 1958. 

Corresponding data separately by classes 
of funds are as follows: 
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Corresponding data are shown in the a;. 
tached tables separately for each Staie 

Also shown in the attached tables ap. 
data covering unprogramed balances as ,; 
December 31, 1956. The unprogramed 5 
ances are included in the balances not eoy. 
ered by contracts advertised and funds op)j- 
gated, the differences representing pro. 
gramed projects for which plans have yo; 
yet been approved nor contracts adver. 
tised. 

In 1954, the primary, secondary, anq 
urban systems were advertised and o0b)j- 
gated in the amount of $647 million; that js 
ealendar 1954, or is that a fiscal year, mr 

Commissioner Curtiss. I think it is q 
calendar year. 

Senator Case. It is a calendar year, $647 
million. a 

In 1955, $716 million. In 1956, $751 mi. 
lion. ; 

All categories show an increase except 
urban. The urban did not increase, but the 
primary and secondary did. 

The primary system contracts went from 
$300 million to $354 million in the 2 years 

The secondary went from 169 million to 
228 million. 

FUNDS ARE PROTECTED 


During the consideration of the legislation 
which we speak of as the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956, there also were two specific in- 


stances where Congress acted to protect the. 


funds for the ABC roads, I might say there 
were three. 

The basic one was, of course, where we in- 
creased the allocation for them and set up 
the plan to which Congressman Fa.ion has 
referred, whereby there would be an increase 
of about $25 million a year, but the basic 
amount we also stepped up from the $700 
million to about $800 million, the first year, 
and then $825 million I believe it was, for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

There were, however, two other crucial 
instances where the ABC roads came to the 
attention of the Congress. The first one 
was when the Senate was considering the bil! 
which it passed in 1955 as a preliminary for 
the 1956 act. An amendment was presented 
on the floor of the Senate the night we were 
obtaining consideration which would have 
prorated the receipts from certain revenues 
to the eritire Federal aid program for high- 
ways. 

After having brought in the Interstate 
System and having stepped it up from $175 
million to a rate which would run to a 
billion or $2 billion before the 10 or 
13 years were completed, that is, after hav- 
ing brought in a guest, a new factor into 
the high rate program, which would get as 
many. dollars or more dollars than were 
being made available for the three ABC 
roads all put together, then it was proposed 
by an amendment on the floor of the Senate 
that if the receipts were deficient for sup- 
plying this doubled total, then all pro- 
grams would be cut the same percentage 
as the deficiency bore to the total amount. 

That night I recall trying to make vivid 
to some of the Senators who had not {ol- 
lowed the story- too well, just what this 
would do to ABC road I said it 
was as if you brought an unexpected guest 
to your table at home, when you had only 
enough potatoes for your own family, and 
you find out, one day, a giant had come in to 
sit down, and lo and behold he eats 4s 
much as all of your family. Next year you 
plant some extra acres, but if the yield does 
not come up to expectation, should your 
family suffer the same percentage of re- 
duction as the new guest whose appetite 
was responsible for the shortage? That may 
have been a crude example but anyway we 
did get the point across, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 
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we pointed out that at that particular 
time several State highway commissions 
pad already announced their State programs 
on the basis of the announced apportion- 
ment for Federal primary and Federal sec- 


ar’ 
caer, example, the State of New Mexico 


nad issued @ large bond issue, and it had 
issued pledges and programs for completing 


 , certain system of roads. If we were to 


change ABC cash after those programs had 
been announced we would have had con- 
siderable confusion, to say nothing of some 
problems of perhaps a-very practical sort in 
every State in the Union. 

we had: somewhat of a similar proposi- 
tio come up when the bill, after it had 

the House, came over to the Senate, 
carrying the revenue features which were 
incorporated in the law as it now is. 

To the Senate Committee on Finance, 
however, an amendment was proposed which 
would have had the-effect of saying that if 
the money that comes into the trust fund is 
not sufficient to take care of the total 
amount planned for a given year, that all 
categories of roads should be reduced in the 
same percentage that the deficiency was of 
the total amount. 

There again, however, it was my privilege 
to point out to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee what that would have done to the ad- 
vance planning that is done after the an- 
nounced apportionment for the primary and 
secondary roads. The Finance Committee 
agreed that it was not wise to upset the 
planning of the several. commissions 
in some instances, went back several 
, as the law stands while the trust 

that if the money which 
is not adequate to meet the ap- 
onments, the subsequent apportion- 
the next year for the interstate 
be reduced accordingly; the ABC 
There was no argu- 
about it, particularly once the point 
brought out. ‘So, if there is any fact in 
congressional life that is sold, it is that Con- 
gress intends that the ABC program shall 
go forward. hs 
In view of the fact that the American Road 
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not be a disappointment to you to learn 
that Congress intends the “bread and but- 
ter” roads of the country shall go forward 
and shall be accelerated along with the 
interstate system. a 


FUNDS NEARLY EQUAL 


The 1952 act, as I said, provided $550 mil- 
lion, The 1954 act provided $700 million. 
The amount for fiscal 1958 is $850 million in 
Federal aid. That $850 million for the ABC 
Toads, as you know, is matched by the States, 
or by counties, or by local government in one 
way or another, so that you can double that 
#850 million and say that for fiscal 1958 there 
will be a $1,700 million road program on the 
ABC roads, half of it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and half of it by the local or State 
governments. : 

Oddly enough, that $1,700 million works 
out in highway construction exactly equal to 
the $1,700 million that is programed for ap- 
portionment for the Interstate System, for 
fiscal 1958, - 

And so to you who are roadbuilders, think- 
ing in terms of the roads that you build, 
the machinery that is required, equipment, 
and items of that sort, I think it is worth 

ABC road program for 
fiscal year ahead of us, 
is in total dollars the same amount as the 
Interstate System. 

the Interstate 


that is, with eredit for the public land 
so that there might be an additional 
10 percent of the 1,700 million, which would 
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be ancther 170 millionon the Interstate 
System, but that, again, is equaled by the 
amount which the Federal Government is 
making available now for the so-called Fed- 
eral land roads, the roads in the national 
parks, and in the forests, and on Indian land 
and public lands. That comes to about $125 
million. 

So that for the fiscal year ahead, fiscal 
1958, there should be envisioned a road- 
building program of approximately $3'% bil- 
lion, the largest public-works program that 
has been launched, as has been said here 
this morning, in this country or any other 
country. That, of course, will be exclusive 
of the money that is spent directly by cities 
or by counties or by highway authorities 
for toll roads. 

It is a great challenge, and without belit- 
tling in any event the importance of the 
Interstate System, I think it can be safely 
said that the people of the heartland of 
the country will measure highway progress 
by the quality of the roads from their homes 
to their neighbors, to the centers of com- 
munity life, and to their markets. 

In the interest of the common welfare, 
these ABC roads must never be neglected, 
and I am confident that Congress never will 
neglect them. 





Prize-Winning Editorial by Tom Horner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
National Freedoms Foundation Award 
for the outstanding patriotic editorial 
written this year was awarded to Tom 
Horner, an editorial writer for the Ohio 
Beacon Journal, who is a former Kan- 
san. The editorial appeared in the 
Beacon Journal in the issue of July 4 and 
placed first in annual competition of 
the Freedoms Foundation. 

Mr. Horner was born at Atchison, 
Kans., where he spent most of his early 
years, and finished a course in Kansas 
University in 1929. He has had an out- 
standing career in the journalistic field. 

Our Nation was founded by men and 
women with vision, and with courage to 
carry their visions into reality. The 
principles adopted by our pioneer fore- 
fathers must be preserved if we are to 
present to future generations the heri- 
tage we all enjoy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prize-winning editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1776—INDEPENDENCE Day—1956 

When the Liberty Bell proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence 180 years ago 
most of the American colonists had a fair 
idea of what “independence” meant to them 
individually and as a newly born nation. 

The Declaration, in Thomas Jefferson’s 
immortal words, asserted that “all men are 
created equal” and “that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights * * * life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

These were new and revolutionary con- 
cepts to men indoctrinated through genera- 
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tions to a belief in the rights and privileges 
accruing to royalty through accident of 
birth; these were strange-sounding precepts 
to men enslaved by the caste of poverty and 
schooled in oppression. 

They were born of people yearning to be 
free, yet not fully comprehending the mean- 
ing of the word. 

To millions of Europe’s oppressed, “free- 
dom”’ could mean plenty of food, adequate 
shelter, clothing, and warmth. To other 
millions, “freedom” meant the right to pray 
as they believed, without risk of punish- 
ment for refusing to conform to generally 
accepted doctrines and practices. 

To still more millions “freedom” carried 
the promise of land ownership, a few acres, a 
house, and the knowledge that this land 
and all that it might yield belonged to the 
owner and his family without threat of s¢iz- 
ure or confiscation. 

The American colonists of 1776 and their 
parents before them had come to the New 
World to find this new life and opportunity. 
They may not have defined it as precisely as 
Jefferson, but they knew what they wanted. 
They knew, too, that they could not achieve 
these goals in their European homelands. 

The Liberty Bell rang out another message 
in Philadelphia on that sultry July day; a 
message of a beginning—and an end. 

No one at that time imagined the vast ex- 
panse and the unlimited potential of this 
great country. The frontier was only a few 
hundred miles from the coastline—the 
wealth of America was yet untapped. 

But men of vision—men of the stature of 
Jefferson, Adams, Paine, Franklin, and War- 
ren—realized that the new America must be 
freed from the old of Europe or the aneient 
and the backward would destroy the vitality 
and sap the growth of the young giant of 
progress. 

They had read the future in the happen- 
ings of the present. Colonialism, parasitical 
and voracious, was already attempting to 
slow the march of progress in the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

If this country and its people were to 
realize their ambitions to find a wholly new 
way of life, they must be released from the 
strangling tentacles of the mother country. 

They knew the wealth, the products, the 
genius, and the strength of a vibrant, grow- 
ing America must be channeled into the life- 
stream of that new country and not into the 


decadent, hardened arteries of the old. 


The Liberty Bell of 1776 heralded more 
than a Declaration of Independence. It an- 
nounced an entirely new concept in the de- 
velopment of human progress: 

The God-given right of an American to 
stand on his own land, to build with his 
own hands, to keep his own. profit, and to 
look up to his God and give thanks without 
fear, without oppression, and without 
hatred. 

It is unlikely that many of the Americans 
who heard the bell or felt its echoes through- 
out the land grasped the full import of its 
joyful clamor. 

To most of them it signaled the beginning 
of a war—a revolution which at that time 
seemed doomed and hopeless. The prophets 
of gloom .forecast nothing but defeat; how 
could a handful of farmers and tradesmen 
stand against the best of Europe’s mer¢en- 
aries? How could a group of loosely knit 
colonies lacking resources and manufac- 
turers contend with one of the world's 
greatest powers? 

What they did and how they did it on 
battlefields and in the towns is history— 
glorious inspiration for those of us who face 
the open frontiers of atomic-age progress 
today. 

What does the Declaration of Independence 
mean to us today? 

On each anniversary of our birth of free- 
dom, we, in America, recall with pride the 
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immortal words of this document. We eval- 
uate, through generations, the importance 
of this statement to our national develop- 
ment and progress. We read editorials, such 
as this, and listen to speakers who praise 
the wisdom of our Founding Fathers and 
recite the benefits of their vision. 

Then many of us tuck the Declaration 
of Independence into a mental pigeonhole 
and let it gather dust until another July 
Fourth comes around. Too many of us are 
more concerned with personal pleasure, rec- 
reation trips, etc., to give more than a pass- 
ing thought to the day and its true meaning. 

All of us need a little revitalization of 
American patriotism at least once a year. 

The fundamental truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence mean far more to us 
today than they meant to the colonist of 
1776. For we have seen, in 190 years of 
growth and progress, the full import of these 
words to every American. 

We are a free people, free to go and come 
as we please, free to work at the job we 
prefer, free to speak what we will and free 
to worship as we wish. 

No law in America—no dictator can de- 
prive us of these basic rights guaranteed 
in that holy and hallowed document, the 
Declaration of Independence. For from that 
day in 1776 we have known independence 
of the individual as well as independence as 
a nation. And while the Declaration pro- 
tects our fights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, it also imposes the ob- 
ligation upon all of us to insure those rights 
for our fellow Americans. 

It is true that injustices still exist in this 
country. It is true that not all of us who 
proudly bear the title “American” have the 
same unlimited opportunity that is rightfully 
ours. It is true that not all of us enjoy the 
same standard of living. 

But the cause of injustices, for lack of op- 
portunties, for substandard living conditions 
is not in the basic right but in our failure 
to guarantee those rights to our fellow 
citizens. 

The slum dweller swelters in a crowded, 
unsafe tenement and wonders “What does 
the Declaration of Independence do for me?” 
The sharecropper gazes at his drought-de- 
stroyed acres and mutters against seemingly 
unconquerable obstacles that bar his pursuit 
of happiness. The ambitious youth, who be- 
cause of his race or accident of birth, is de- 
nied the opportunity of education and/or 
employment, may well ask “Who.said all 
Americans are born equal?’ The fault lies 
not with the document but with our failure 
to make the most of it. 

If we are to keep faith with those who 
gave and preserved this priceless heritage of 
freedom, then we today must match their 
dedication to the principles of the declara- 
tion. 

Where and when the full rights of an 
American are denied to an American and we 
allow it to happen or do nothing to change 
it, then we are parties to the denial of the 
declaration. When we perpetrate such ac- 
tions ourselves—we are of the same stamp 
as the Tories who timidly traded their birth- 
right of freedom for the pottage of security. 

The Declaration of Independence is a liv- 
ing document. If we would preserve its life 
and its vigor, let us dedicate ourselves to the 
work of insuring the unrestricted right of all 
our fellow countrymen to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

If the Liberty Bell is to echo today its joy- 
ful message of 1776 in all its meaning to 
Americans—we must keep the words of this 
guarantee of freedom not only in our minds 
and hearts but in our daily deeds. 
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Record Expenditures for Plant and 
Equipment in 1957 Forecast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 
14, 1957, entitled “Companies Expect To 
Spend Record. $37.4 Billion on Plant 
Equipment in 1957, Federal Survey 
Finds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CoMPANIES Expect To SPEND RECORD $37.4 
‘ BILLION ON PLANT, EQUGIPMENT IN 1957, 
FeperaL SurvEY Finps—ToraL Wovutp BE 
6\4 PERCENT MorE THAN IN 1956, THE PRE- 
vious HicH YEAR 


WASHINGTON .—A Government survey 
found businessmen expect to spend a record 
$37.4 billion for new plant and equipment 
this year—61,4 percent more than last year’s 
new high of $35.1 billion. This prospective 
gain comes on top of a sharp 22 percent 
increase in 1956 over 1955. 

Plant and equipment.is a key factor in 
the economy, explains one top-level eco- 
nomic planner. “If this spending continues 
at -a high rate throughout the year, then 
there seems to be little likelihood of a 
marked drop-off in overall activity. In fact, 
there’s a good prospect that there'll be a 
resurgence toward the latter part of the 
year.” 

For the past year or two, business spend- 
ing for expansion has been one of the bul- 
warks of economic growth. Last year’s 22- 
percent upsurge, according to economists, 
offset declines in such other key economic 
sectors as home construction and auto sales. 
These economists figure continued high 
plant and equipment outlays this year would 
again bolster the economy against possible 
disappointing results in other areas. Some 
economists had feared that business spend- 
ing might reach a high point in the first 
half of the year and trail off in the latter 
half. 

But the joint Commerce Department-Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission report— 
based on a survey taken in late January and 
February—projected business spending fairly 
evenly throughout the year. About $18.5 
billion is expected to be spent in the first 
half, the report said, and the remaining $18.9 
billion is slated for the latter 6 months. 

On the less optimistic side, the two Gov- 
ernment agencies noted businessmen have 
been finding it difficult to fully carry out 
programed spending plans in the past sev- 
eral months. The report attributed this to 
a tight supply situation on materials that 
was aggravated by last summer's steel 
strike. . 

Many companies and economists blame the 
slower increase in plant spending on the high 
cost of credit. The Federal Reserve Board, 
by authorizing more expensive credit, would 
like to slow down plant and equipment ex- 
pansion somewhat so as to spread out de- 
mand for the short supply of materials over 
a@ longer period of time. 

Most major industries intend to increase 
their capital outlays this year, according to 
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the report. Public utilities plan a 23 8-pe,. 
cent increase; railroads, 19.3 percent: and 
manufacturers, 9.8 percent. Exceptions tp 
the upward trend are commercial companies 
which figure on a 6.1-percent drop, and th 
mining industry, which anticipates a 15. 
percent decline. 

Along with these planned increases jy 
capital outlays, the Government said byjgj-. 
nessmen expect sales to rise to new highs this 
year. Compared with 1956, these are the 
predicted rises: Manufacturing, 8 percent: 
trade, 4 percent; and utility revenues, 9 per. 
cent. o 
While this year’s projected 61, -percent 
spending increase may seem small in com- 
parison with the 1956 climb of 22 percent 
the report noted last year’s rise was one of 
the largest ever recorded. Last year's 
spending of $35.1 billion compared with $287 
billion in 1955 and $26.8 billion in 1954 

The report also noted last year’s increase 
came within one percentage point of the fig. 
ure projected by the annual plant and equip- 
ment survey a year ago. This year's further 
rise, the agencies said, would also refiect 
higher prices, though no more precise esti- 
mate of the effect of rising prices was given, 

This is how businessmen have scheduled 
their capital spending for this year, compared 
with 1956 (in millions of dollars) : 





1957 


Industry 








Manufacturing -........- 


REE. ous napenen 
Nondurable -.....-- 


Public utilities. ._.__-- 
Commercial and other_- 








Within the manufacturing industry, the 
Government noted a “considerable variation” 
among company plans and “some significant 
reversals in trend.” 

Auto companies, for example, expect to 
cut their expansion spending by 25 percent 
in 1957, to $1.3 billion. This follows a 50 
percent increase last year, to $1.7 billion. 
Similarly, textile companies anticiapte a 20 
percent reduction in capital Outlays this 
year; outlays in this industry rose 25 percent 
from 1955 to 1956. Tobacco companies and 
producers of construction materials also 
expect to spend less this year. 

On the other hand, these larger-than-aver- 
age increases were projected by other manu- 
facturers: Nonferrous metals, almost 100 
percent; nonauto transportation equipment, 
33% percent; and steel, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery and chemicals, all in the 25 percent 
to 30 percent range. 

Petroleum companies plan to spend $34 
billion this year, compared with $3.1 billion 
last year, the report added, and rubber and 
paper companies have scheduled moderaie 
increases for 1957. 

Among the nonmanufacturing concerns, 
the Government agencies said both electric 
and gas companies contributed to the 238 
percent increase planned for public utilities. 
The report said the railroads’ $1.5 billion 
expansion program this year equals the 
previous record outlay in 1951. Airlines ac- 
count for the major share of the 6.7 percent 
incredse scheduled for the nonrail trans- 
portation industry, the report added, and 
the 6.1 percent cut in comimercial expendi- 
tures centers in retail trade and construc: 
tion, 
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Last fall businessmen said they expected to 
spend at rates of $37.3 
pillion in October-December and $38 billion 
January-March. The new report said actual 
spending in the final quarter of last year 
was at the rate of $36.5 billion, and the ex- 
pectation for this year’s first quarter is now 
at the rate of $36.9 billion. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate projected for this year’s 
second quarter is $38 billion, 





An Ounce of Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ‘CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, Mafch 14, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. George M. Humphrey, at the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit, Mich., on 
March 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

An OUNCE oF PREVENTION 
(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury. 

George M. Humphrey at the Masonic Tem- 

ple, Detroit, Mich., March 6, 1957) 

You have recently heard statements or 
seen such headlines as these: 

“Runaway Inflation Here.” 

“Direct Controls To Be Imposed.” 

“Depression Predicted Soon.” 

“Washington Will Sit Idly By.” 

Runaway inflation is not here now. But, 
everyone recognizes that costs have been 
creeping up in recent months and might 
eventually get out of hand unless everyone 
concerned uses the proper restraints. 

Direct controls are not under considera- 
tion now. They are utterly foreign to the 
American way of life except in war-time or 
other great emergency. To enforce such 


almost impossible task. ‘There is nothing 
to indicate that return to the controls which 
we so quickly eliminated in 1953 is either 
likely or warranted in the foreseeable future. 

No one is predicting a depression now. 
There are no signs that the volume of busi- 
ness activity 


about to decline in the near 
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within reasonable bounds and handled in 
such a way as not to shake confidence in the 
responsibility of the Government. The ac- 
tion of the Government, whatever it might 
be, should then be such as to stimulate the 
confidence of the people to expand their own 
activities, and thus expand private spending 
because it is obvious that if Government’s 
activity should shake the people’s confidence, 
then it might well retard private spending 
which in normal times is many times more 
than public spending can be. 

However, rather than to spend time specu- 
lating on remote possibilities let us look 
tonight at where we are and where we can go 
from here. This is, of course, of great concern 
to you as leaders in Michigan of the Repub- 
lican Party now directing, the executive 
branch of our Government. For it is the 
Republican Eisenhower administration in the 
past 4 years which has been most successful 
in keeping our Nation’s economy in a healthy 
and growing condition. And it is the Repub- 
lican Party that can best continue to do so. 

Where do we stand now? 

We are the strongest Nation on earth. We 
have the greatest prosperity ever enjoyed by 
any nation. The overwhelming majority of 
our people now have the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by man, in peace and in 
freedom. 

What is the outlook? 

There is every reason why we should con- 
tinue to be the strongest, most prosperous 
nation, with the best supplied people, on 
earth. 

But it is always possible for us to dissi- 
pate our strength by unwise actions. The 
basic natural laws have not been, and never 
will be, repealed. 

Let’s always remember than an ounce of 
prevention is still worth a pound of cure. 
We are doing our level best by the use of 
prevention to avoid the necessity of a cure. 
And, we are encouraged to believe that our 
efforts may be effective. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
position of the Federal Government has been 
so improved that it ‘is now living currently 
within its income. We had a budget surplus 
last year. We will have another budget sur- 
plus this year. And we have proposed still 
another balanced budget for 1958. This is 
the first time we have had a real prospect of 
three balanced budgets in succession for 
more than 25 years. 

It is the size of this budget, even though 
balanced, that concerns us. No man has 
worked harder than President Eisenhower to 
bring about a lower total of budget expendi- 
tures. This is equally true of all others in 
responsible positions in this administration 
who have given long hours of painstaking 
work in the budget’s preparation. The fact 
is that the budget as we presented it to the 
Congress in January is the best that we 
could propose at the time, even though it 
provides for increasing Government spend- 
ing 


An this connection it is important ‘that 
the public understand fully just how the 
functions of Government are divided in con- 
nection with budget making and the au- 
thority for expenditures. 

The law establishing this procedure speci- 
fies that “The President shall transmit to 
Congress during the first 15 days of each 
session, the budget.” which “shall set 
forth * * * [the] proposed functions and 
activities of Government; * * * [the] esti- 
mated expenditures and the proposed ap- 
propriations necessary in his judgment for 
the support of the Government for the en- 
suing fiscal year, * * * [as well as the] es- 
timated receipts of the Government.” 

But the final decision is the decision of 
the Congress. Its responsibility is estab- 
lished by the Cénstitution, which provides 
that “no money shall be drawn from the 
‘Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law * * *.” So that the Con- 
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gress makes the final determination, not only 
of how much the Federal Government may 
spend but for what purposes all expendi- 
tures may be made. 

It should, therefore, be clear that when 
the Executive asks the Congress, as we have 
done, to help to search out ways in which 
spending can be properly cut below what the 
Executive has proposed that we are acting 
only in strict conformity with constitu- 
tional processes in the way our Government 
is established. 


It is also important to bear in mind where 
the money goes that the Federal Government 
spends. 

By far the largest amount—63 percent of 
the total—is for security. That includes the 
amounts in the various programs which it is 
estimated we need to protect ourselves 
against aggression. 


The second largest category of Federal 
spending is for programs fixed by various 
laws passed by the Congress. These pro- 
grams, such as veterans’ benefits, agricultural 
price support and soil-bank payments, grants 
to States for welfare payments, and the like, 
plus interest on the Federal debt, total about 
25 percent of Federal spending. In these 
programs, after Congress passes the laws, the 
Executive has little opportunity to exercise 
any discretion, but merely administers the 
program and writes and distributes the 
checks which the various laws direct. 


This leaves but 12 percent of Federal 
spending in which there is some elasticity in 
the opportunity to save money. 


It, therefore, becomes quite, obvious that 
while some savings can always be made by 
ferreting out waste, extravagance, and dupli- 
cation, the really substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs. These programs now 
in effect by decision of the Congress can be 
changed only by new decisions of the Con- 
gress. The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best Judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently~searching to find out ways 
and means of reconsidering existing programs 
so as to make substantial reductions in Gov- 
ernment spending without either impairing 
our security or the necessary services to be 
rendered to the public. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message said that he would insist that the 
executive department, in the next 4 years 
“search out additional ways to save money 
and manpower.” There are 16 months re- 
maining before spending under the proposed 
budget will be completed. We are working 
and will keep working on a day and night 
basis to find additional ways and places to 
save money so that we may come out with a 
lower spending figure at the end of the 
budget year. There is reason to be optimistic 
about the prospects for success in this effort 
as everyone is cooperating with vigor and 
sincerity. We have asked the Congress to 
cooperate with us to this end and it is doing 
so in its actions on the appropriation bills. 
We are confident that some specific and sub- 
stantial reductions can become possible if the 
people of this country continue their insist- 
ence that Federal spending be brought under 
better control. 

Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody’s job. It needs the active 
support—not just the approval—of the pub- 
lic. 

Basically it is the job of the American 
people for it is with the people—at the thou- 
sands of crossroads over the Nation—that 
the pressures for spending begin. A group 
of people who want some assistance or who 
get into trouble of some kind, turn to the 
Federal Government for help on the mistaken 
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theory that money from the Federal Govern- 
ment does not cost anybody anything. 

The pressures applied are well known and 
are visible in Washington everyday. If some 
Federal activity is to be discontinued be- 
cause it is no longer really needed, the towns- 
people in the community where Federal 
spending is to be curtailed will organize a 
campaign with their chamber of commerce 
to continue the spending within their lo- 
cality. They will take up the matter with 
their congressional delegations and the 
branch of Government which is trying to cur- 
tail the unnecessary spending comes under 
heavy criticism from them. It is these pres- 
sures for continuation of present programs 
or the beginning of new programs, for local 
groups or in many localities throughout the 
country, which, added together, result in the 
terrific sums of money the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending today. 

We need a campaign of public education 
so that the public will better understand 
the facts of life about Federal spending. 

They must realize that there is no bottom- 
less well of unlimited money in Washington. 
The only Government money that any per- 
son can get must come from the taxes he 
pays whether the payment is by check from 
Washington or from the city or county treas- 
urer or the town selectmen. 

There is all too prevalent ati attitude of 
“getting our cut so long as everyone else 
is getting theirs.” There is a general feeling 
in many localities that “we must get our 
cut” of any Federal program or we will be 
cheated out of our rightful share of the 
money that thg Government is spending and 
so many programs to spend Federal money 
are started and many loca) programs are thus 
abandoned at the local level and Washington 
is turned to for help that would otherwise 
be locally supplied. The people must come 
to understand that any program, if financed 
by Washington, can only be paid for by local 
tax money going to Washington, where some 
is used up for Washington overhead expense 
and what’s left goes back to the local com- 
munity which provided some or all of the 
money in the first place. 

The public must understand better that 
local spending for local needs is more effi- 
cient and that Federal programs for local 
needs should be curtailed. Public projects 
locally determined and locally financed are 
likely to bé more efficiently administered 
than any project which is put into effect 
and supervised by scme distant agency. A 
town meeting is less likely to spend its tax 
money on some unnecessary programs than 
an agency in Washington a thousand miles 
away where a growing bureaucracy is en- 
trenching itself. 

President Eisenhower has often said and 
deeply believes that as Lincoln once said: 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves—in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 

Finally the people must be awakened to 
the true meaning of freedom. If the people 
of America are to have the benefits of free- 
dom they must also bear the obligations of 
freedom. The Federal Government cannot 
absorb the obligations of the. people and still 
permit the people to have and cherish the 
freedoms which have made this country 
great. The feeling is growing in this coun- 
try that regardless of how careless you are 
of your own obligations and activities, if you 
get into trouble somehow or other the Gov- 
ernment will take care of you and bail you 
out. If the people for themselves abdicate 
all self controls they can only have, in tim 
complete Government control. ’ 


As our economy produces more it does not 
mean that the Government must spend more, 
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eontinually increasing the paternalism of 
Government. Just the opposite istrue. The 
more we have the better able more of us 
should be to do for ourselves and be less and 
less dependent upon-the Government. 

High spending for our security will be re- 
quired for sometime. 

But that is all the more reason why our 
expenditures in many other ways must be 
curtailed and postponed until security be- 
comes less costly and we are better able to 
afford more expense for some of the other 
things we might like to do. 

When there is an unfortunate serious sick- 
ness in the home some of the things that 
would otherwise be nice for the family to do 
must be postponed and await their turn. 

We must remain militarily strong. We 
must pay the cost of protecting our lives and 
way of living. But merely spending dollars 
does not guarantee this protection. The 
effective power of our defense is not 
measured only by its cost. 

During the past few years lethal weapons 
have been developed which can destroy whole 
cities and nations. These weapons are new 
and they are very costly. 

But the extremely high cost of new weap- 
ons simply increases the demand that we be 
highly selective and quick to abandon the 
expense of obsolete methods and equipment. 
We must, of course, always remain contin- 
ually on the alert for the elimination of 
duplication and waste wherever it is found. 

We must also remain strong economically 
for our greatest strength lies in our strong 


“ economy and the might of our great indus- 


trial machine. 

No one can say exactly how much we can 
spend for defense before we risk serious in- 
jury to our economy. While military spend- 
ing protects our lives it does not add to the 
permanent wealth of our Nation—to the new 
peacetime plants, machinery, farms, and 
homes which are required for our growing 
population. 

The billions we pay for military items and 
personnel exert substantial inflationary 
pressures. The money goes into the spend- 
ing stream but is not matched by production 
of goods which the people can buy. Mone- 
tary measures are helping to restrict these 
inflationary pressures. But, reductions in 
Federal spending would contribute greatly 
to the release of manpower and materials 
for increased production of peacetime goods 
and so help to hold down prices. 

The toll of inflation falls with greatest 
impact upon the vast numbers of our citi- 
zens who are least able to protect themselves 
from its cruel effect: the millions of pension- 
ers, life insurance and annuity holders, sdav- 
ings depositors, and others living upon fixed 
incomes or upon those who have prudently 
laid by some reserve for their future protec- 
tion. That is why the Government must 
exert every effort to hold in check any new 
movement toward inflation. 

: = we really reduce Government spend- 
ng 

We certainly can, provided that we are 
willing to also reduce some of the servi 
and contributions which the Federal Govern- 
ment is now making to various groups of 
our citizens. Three years ago we cut Govern- 
ment expenditures substantially and made 
possible the greatest dollar tax cut in our 
history. This stimulated the surge of na- 
tional confidence w has spurred the 
prosperity of the 


ductions in Government spending also helped 
to then stabilize the cost of living. 

Another reduction in Government spend- 
ing would not only tend to take some pres- 
sure off prices now and help to hold down the 
rising cost of living, but it would also lead 
the way toward another tax cut. 

This can all be done if we continue to 
pursue with vigor and. determination the 
Eisenhower policies which have guided us 50 
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well in the past and have the widespreag 
active support of our citizens. Most people 
are in favor of strict economy for everyone 
but themselves and their own pet projects 
It will take more than that to accomplic;, 
our purpose. We must have the unselfish 
support of all groups who are willing to 
demand somewhat less from the Federal Goy. 
ernment for tHemselves as well as for )) 
others for the great benefits that will surely 
result for all America. ; 

We are Americans first. We are Republi. 
cans second, but we are absclutely certain 
that the Republican principles of the past 4 
years have given us all more, better, anq 
sounder conditions than we have known for 
years and that’the best thing for all Amer. 
ica is to have them continued. 

So let’s really go to work to strengthen and 
revitalize our party at the grass roots from 
whence all real power comes, and build an 
even better, stronger party beginning now 
to insure the continuation of the principles 
of proven worth which will maintain the 
safest, strongest, most prosperous America 
for all of us in the future, 


i 


The Words of a Carpenter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, a 
truly inspiring and outstanding address 
delivered today by the Honorable Boyd 
Leedom, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Boyp LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN, Na- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Once upon a time there was a meeting of 
an association of businessmen known as the 
National Chamber of Great Industrialists. 
The time was in the year 2000, not 1957. 
The place was not Washington, D. C., but 
Utopia, U.S. A. 

A FABLE OF LABOR LORE 


The president of my make-believe associa- 
tion in this Foolish Fable of Labor Lore was 
a gentleman of many winters, kindly and 
dignified, stately in bearing, wise and perspi- 
cacious. The head of the Amalgamated 
Unions of the Universe, whose grandfather 
had been a labor leader before him, sat on 
the platform as the guest of honor. 

He and the president of. the association 
‘were warm personal friends and in their pro- 
fessional lives worked closely together in 
complete devotion to the common objectives 
of labor and management—the production 
of goods for the consumer at an ever-reduced 
cost but with an ever-increasing return to 
both labor and management. 

The President was speaking: “First of all, 
gentlemen, I want to present my very good 
friend, the head of the Amalgamated Unions 
of the Universe, the greatest friend American 
industry ever had—bar none.” 


The rafters shook with terrific applause. 


Somewhere, the spirit of the old granddaddy 


of the union head was offended. Thinking 
his grandson had sold out to the enemy, be 
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St. Peter—I think it 
was—or possibly it was Satan—to call @ 
general strike on earth. P 

“Tt seems strange,” the association’s presi- 
dent continued, “that only a half century 
ago American industry and labor were ad- 
yersaries. In 1935 Congress passed the Wag- 
ner Act to protect unions from employers. 
Then in 1947 Congress passed another law— 
the Taft-Hartley Act—to protect everybody 
else from unions. 

“Our members fought the \Vagner Act with 
everything they had. They defied the law 


and heaped verbal abuse on the Government: 


for interfering with management preroga- 


ie unions fought the Taft-Hartley Act 
with everything they had. They defied the 
jaw and heaped verbal abuse on the Govern- 
ment for interfering with union preroga- 
4 was an age of miracles. The automo- 
bile, the airplane, and the radio had come to 
stay. Television—that ancient forerunner of 
our present process of disintegration, trans- 
mission, and reintegration of matter by su- 
persideous electromagnetic waves—was al- 
ready regarded as commonplace. Anything 
seemed possible—anything, that is, but col- 
lective bargaining. Collective bargaining, 
the old-timers among our members were 
sure, Was an innovation of the ultra-liberals 
which would die if properly resisted. But 
somehow another miracle happened. Col- 
lective survived. Open defiance 
of law gave way to honest acceptance of the 
principle. 

“Of course, theré were evils in those days 
which are unimaginable today. Men had to 
work as much as 40 hours a week. Women 
took jobs in factories to better be able to 
keep up with the Joneses. The-incentive to 
make a profit was shackled by a confiscatory 
income tax and by big Government because 
men hadn’t learned to live together. Along 
about the middle of the century congres- 
sional investigations became popular. In 
one of the Investigations it looked as though 
some segments of labor had moved 
into an area that was more fun than work; 
from that investigation it was said that the 
city of Philadelphia started on a decline, and 
Portland grew. It was known, of course, as 
the City of Brothelly Love. 

“We even had a peculiar branch of Gov- 
ernment called the National Labor Relations 
Board which—bless Providence—has long 
since disappeared and been replaced by a 
little-used special court.” 


BACK TO REALITY 


Pardon me, gentlemen. Did I say the La- 
bor Board had disappeared? I am com- 


by a special court, is a line from 
the 1957 report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to Congress. 


ete Saleh te asin 
: ashing- 
ton, with lunch not more than an hour 
away—you hope. 

The Chairman of the Labor Board should 
have been able to open a speech about the 
Labor with a couple of jokes on the 
Labor I hate to make this confes- 
sion. The fact is, however, that during 2 
years in Washington I haven’t heard any 
funny stories about the NLRB. It’s an un- 
healthy of something or other. 
Maybe my life is too sheltered. Or perhaps 
the Labor Board is so insignificant that the 
Wits are saving their talents to use on more 
important agencies. More likely, I’m afraid, 
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when people make cracks about the Labor 
Board, they’re not fooling. 

You should understand at the outset that 
the most difficult matters with which the 
Labor Board deals are not labor problems at 
all; they are problems in political science. 
Daily we come to grips with some of these 
eternal questions which trouble the philoso- 
phers of democracy: 

HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH? 


How much Government regulation is too 
much or too little? At what point shall 
individual liberties be subordinated to ma- 
jority rule? How can Government function 
swiftly enough to accomplish justice with- 
out denying all interested parties their full 
measure of due process? How can we ef- 
fectively operate a “government of laws, not 
of men” without becoming so coldly im- 
personal that we ignore human factors which 
are so important in the Government- 
citizen relationship? 

As these questions become interwoven 
with the case-handling work of the Board, I 
am disturbed to find that employers and 
unions too often are inclined to give them 
short shrift. , 

Perhaps it is too much to expect any party 
to a labor case not to pervert a rule designed 
to guarantee due process into a means merely 
of delaying the proceeding. 

In the zeal of proving or defending a case 
it is difficult to take the long view—to look 
beyond the result sought in the case at hand. 
Employers who traditionally resist govern- 
ment regulation of business are most vocifer- 
ous in advocating more regulation of unions. 
Unions insist upon freedom of speech for 
their organizers but would deny it to man- 
agement. Management condemns the Board 
for taking jurisdiction over one company in 
a@ representation election from which it de- 
sired freedom and also condemns the Board 
for not taking jurisdiction over a smaller 
company which is being subjected to a ruth- 
less secondary boycott action. 

Similar anomalies can be found in the 
administration of almost every judicial sys- 
tem, but they seem to be more common at 
the Labor Board. I suspect that this cir- 
cumstance results not so much from the 
nature of the cases which come before us 
for decision as it results from the attitudes 
of the parties. 

It was just about 2 years ago that I left 
a State supreme court to serve on the NLRB. 
The story they told on me as I came to the 
Board of course was not true. It was said a 
reporter asked me what I thought of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, and that I replied, after a 
moment’s serious reflection, “I think they 
ought to pay it.” ‘ 

BLAME THE COURT 

I was no stranger to controversy, but 
nothing in my prior judicial experience had 
conditioned me for facing some of the facts 
of life at the Labor Board. One of those 
elementary facts is that no matter how sin- 
cerely a Board member tries to be objective, 
neutral and fair, the customers of the Board 
persist in attempting to classify him as pro- 
labor or proemployer. 

I practiced law and served on the bench 
long enough to realize that lawyers and liti- 
gants are inclined to blame the judge when- 
ever they lose a case; but the problem at the 
Labor Board goes deeper. : 

We function in an area where intricate 
legal questions become intertwined with 
social and economic problems, where the 
parties are accustomed to resolve their differ- 
ences by pressure, and where appeals to emo- 
tion often overshadow appeals to reason. 
Because the Board is not quite the same as a 
court, the parties to Board cases seem to feel 
free to castigate the Board with greater 
fervor than they customarily exhibit in legal 
proceedings. 


Sometimes we are made to feel more like 
umpires at Ebbetts Field than quasi-judicial 
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officers of the United States. In other words, 
the atmosphere is hardly conducive to de- 
tached contemplation of philosophical con- 
siderations. 

Not long ago a lawyer opened his oral 
argument before the Board in Washington 
with a general denunciation of the Board 
for recent decisions which he considered pro- 
employer, but which had little or no relation 
to the case under consideration. 

When I read or hear such statements, I 
wonder if the spokesman is deliberately try- 
ing to intimidate my colleagues and me or 
if, unwittingly, he has borrowed the pressure 
tactics of more turbulent arenas in which 
employers and unions so often meet in com- 
bat and settle their differences more by 
might than by right. 


MORE ORDERS AGAINST EMPLOYERS 


If you hear a union spokesman denounce 
the NLRB as being promanagement, I hope 
you get no comfort from that circumstance. 
It would be a bad mistake to assume that 
you can count on a built-in bias of the Labor 
Board to bring about an employer’s victory 
in any management-union controversy. 


Last year we issued more than twice the 
number of orders against employers as we 
did unions, requiring them to cease and de- 
sist from unfair labor practices. But this 
apparent imbalance is largely accounted for 
by the relative numbers of cases filed against 
employers and against unions. So unions 
shouldn’t depend on Board bias for victory 
either. 

Businessmen, as well as a good many 
others, can help the NLRB become a better 
Board by cutting out this nonsense of try- 
ing to identify Board members individually 
or collectively as proemployer or prolabor. 
Labor Board cases are not so simple that their 
outcome depends on alleged bias by those 
who make the decisions. I don’t deny that 
bias can affect a case, but there is ample 
opportunity for review of Board decisions by 
the courts; and a Board member ought to 
know that he cannot survive in the big 
leagues long or maintain even self-respect if 
he does anything other than his best in ap- 
plying the law fairly to the facts in each case 
that comes before him, 


SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT 


You can be sure that organized labor does 
not like the restrictions placed upon it by 
the Taft-Hartley Act any more than em- 
ployers liked the restrictions placed upon 
them by the Wagner Act. 

I suspect that history is repeating itself, 
only now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Labor transfers to those administering the 
statute much of its antipathy to the statute 
itself; and the more strictly the act is en- 
forced, the more intense the criticism. 

Against this background I find it some- 
what ironical that the daily mail at the 
Labor Board invariably contains demands, es- 
pecially from small-business men, for reg- 
ulating union conduct in various additional 
ways. If the employer thinks a wnion’s 
tactics are unfair, the assumption seems to 
be that the Labor Board should get after the 
union. 

Lawyers usually are aware of the statutory 
limitations of the Board’s powers, but many 
of their clients are inclined to think that the 
NLRB should do a policing job even ih areas 
where Congress chose not to legislate. 

I understand that employers nowadays are 
worried about @ series of decisions which 
seem to have expanded the areas for collective 
bargaining and to have limited the freedom 
of management to make unilateral changes in 
policies and procedures. I refer, of course, 
to the Board and court rulings that profit- 
sharing, pensions, and stock purchase plans 
are encompassed within the meaning of 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

There has been no change-in the law or 
Board policy in connection with these cases. 
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The alleged expansion of the area of bar- 
gaining has come about simply because un- 
ions insist on bargaining about more and 
more matters which not only the Board but 
the courts as well have deemed to be bar- 
gainable. You can make life easier for your- 
selves, and also for the Labor Board, if you 
reconcile yourselves to the proposition that 
the very nature of collective bargaining in- 
volves the participation of employee repre- 
sentatives in the formulation of policies or 
decisions affecting their welfare. 

Rather than turn to the Government for 
protection of the so-called management pre- 
rogatives, therefore, employers would be bet- 
ter advised to learn to work effectively with 
employee representatives on all matters truly 
of mutual concern. 


FURNISHING ECONOMIC DATA 


Another series of cases which I understand 
make employers unhappy are the Board and 
court decisions requiring management to fur- 
nish economic data to employee representa- 
tives. 

There are still some unresolved questions 
as to the precise showing of relevancy which 
must be made before employers can be re- 
quired to supply information and as to the 
form and method of delivery; but the gen- 
eral outline of the law is clear. Where cer- 
tain facts under the exclusive control of the 
employer are relevant to an issue in dispute 
the employer can withhold the information 
only at the peril of being found guilty of not 
bargaining in good faith. 

Although situations may arise in which it 
would be unduly burdensome to give the 
union all the information which it seeks, I 
think employers would be well advised to 
bring facts into the bargaining process 
wherever possible, regardless of any legal 
obligation. Compromises sometimes may be 
reached in. an atmosphere of bluff, bluster, 
and ignorance, but the chances of resolving 
disputes are increased when both parties deal 
frankly and fairly and face the facts. 


RESOLVES DOUBTS TO FAVOR SPEECH 


Another controversial issue at the Board 
nowadays is freedom of speech. 

Under the Wagner Act there was an in- 
clination to treat almost any management 
utterance to employees on the subject of 
union affiliation, such as, “good morni: 
Joe,” as an act of interference constitutin 
an unfair labor practice in violation of the 
statute. 

Mainly in response to employer demands, 
Congress in the Taft-Hartley Act provided 
of an unfair labor practice if such expression 
or opinion shall not constitute or be evidence 
of an unfair labor practice if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force or 
promise of benefit. 

We have had a good many close cases come 
before us recently in which we have had to 
determine how this proviso applies to certain 
statements by employers to employees during 
the weeks prior to a representation election. 

I have tended to resolve doubts in favor of 
freedom of speech. That fredom is one which 
I prize so highly that I hate to see it limited 
any more than absolutely necessary. But to 
this audience of employer representatives 
here today, I don’t mind admitting that I 
have considerable apprehension about this 
problem. 

Some employers who are clearly interested 
in discouraging their employees from join- 
ing unions seem determined to go as far as 
they can in violating the spirit of the law 
without violating the letter of the law. 

If you prize the right of free speech, you 
can protect it best by seeing that it is not 
misused. I think the right is being abused 
when an employer uses innuendo to threaten 
employees with reprisals if they disagree with 
him. 

Every now and then I am appalled by the 
age of some of the Board’s cases. I am, not 
implying that the delay is always the fault 
of one of the parties. Much of our slow- 
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ness can be blamed upon the human short- 
comings of the Board and its personnel who 
are usually struggling to move too large a 
load of cases. The wheels of government 
grind slowly at best; but I have little sym- 
pathy with recalcitrant litigants who de- 
Mberately throw sand into the machinery by 
making dilatory moves in the hope that 
they can postpone or evade a clear statu- 
tory obligation. 

The regional offices of the Board have been 
remarkably successful in settling informally 
the bulk of the cases brought to the agency. 
But I have the impression from looking at 
the hundreds of cases which come to my 
attention each year that employers could 
settle more often. é 

THE VEGETARIAN SHEEP 


Ambrose Bierce, a popular short story 
writer in our grandfathers’ time, had a fable 
about two dogs who had been fighting for 
a bone, without advantage to either. They 
referred their dispute to a. sheep. The 
sheep patiently heard their statements, then 
flung the bone into a pond. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the dogs. 

“Because,” replied the sheep, “I am a veg- 
etarian.” 

As a member of the NLRB, I sometimes 
find the Board in a role somewhat like that 


of the sheep. And on reflection that the 


sheep is often depicted as the dumbest of 
all animals, you may feel the role of the 
sheep for the Board especially significant. 
Unions and employers, when unable to re- 
solve their differences, submit them to us. 
Often neither is happy with our resolution. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the Govern- 
ment will perform an increasingly impor- 
tant regulatory role as industrial society be- 
comes, more complicated. I merely want to 
remind you that every time you claim foul 
on the other side and ask the Government 
to intervene on your behalf—either by filing 

under existing law or by seeking ad- 
ditional 1 tion—you bring Washington 
to your table. 

At the risk of seeming naive I would like 
to suggest that most of the problems with 
which we deal—freedom of speech and due 
process, as well as practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining with which the Labor 
Board is primarily concerned—can be solved 
by good will on the part of those who deal 
with labor problems as they arise. I believe 
in resort to the orderly processes of the 
Board in lieu of combat in labor relations; 
but I also believe that to ag great an extent 
as possible employer and union should ad- 
just their differences without seeking our 
help. 

It seems the great guides for human con- 
duct that have proved their value in the 
establishment of western civilization and 
American democracy may not be good enough 
for the 20th century leaders of labor and 
management. They insist on the right to 
lock out, to strike, to take advantage due 
to economic superiority, and they often still 
resort to violence and mob action. 


FOLLOW SUNDAY’S SPIRIT 
If all the members of the union were 


blood brothers of management, there would > 


not be many serious labor disputes. And 
this would be so because of the way the 
parties would treat each other, and would 
have little or no relation to the provisions 
of Taft-Hartley. In this hypothetical situa- 
tion the company wouldn’t have to give away 
its last dime because, of course, the union 
would have no occasion either to demand 
or to take the company’s last dime. 
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the more common approach is to treat th, 
other fellow as a combatant in a dog-eat- ~dog 
process, not wholly unlike that of cutt ting 
off one’s nose to spite the face. 

The time will come when they shall treq; 
each other as they should, but not soon 
no sooner than truly selfless men with greg: 
knowledge of human values and with ey. 
traordinary vision, arise and exhibit a ca. 
pacity to lead the masses of lesser men 0 
both sides of the issue in the right direction. 
For many now in the labor-management 
field, to follow such lead would require 4 
least a right-angle turn, for some a fy) 
circle. 

Businessmen can help the Labor Board do 
a better job by giving at least as much at. 
tention to the spiritual concept of the labor. 
management law as they do to the letter of 
the law. They will help themselves if they 
will search for a oneness of purpose with 
their employees that will draw them to. 
gether, rather than some proviSion of the 
law which, when urged as the basis of a 
dubious right, will tend to widen the chasm 
of dissention now separating management 
from labor. 

You experts in labor-management relations 
on the side of industry can help the Labor 
Board do a better job and promote indus. 
trial peace if you will analyze carefully the 
decisions of the Board and the courts and 
predicate cooperative action with your em. 
ployees on the positive implications of our 
words, rather than prepare defenses on their 
negative aspects. Unfortunately for all of us, 
these words are sometimes so complex we 
all have difficulty being sure of the meaning, 
And even more important than these inter. 
pretations of the Taft-Hartley Act are the 
interpretive words of a more fundamental 
law spoken by one who comes from the labor 
side—from one of the oldest crafts. True 
industrial peace will come to America, and 
I earnestly ask that you try to understand 
this simplicity, when many more men in both 
labor and industry carefully analyze and fully 
comprehend and sincerely try to implement 
in the field of labor-management relations 
these plain, uncomplicated words of a humble 
carpenter of Gallilee. “And as you wish that 
men should do to you, do so to them,” re 
membering that He also said, “For the meas- 
a give will be the measure you get 
bac _ 


General German Aged People’s Home— 
Address by Governor McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we ail re- 
joince at the birth of a new project dedi- 
cated to service for our fellow man, and 
our joy is increased whenever such an 
undertaking expands and flourishes. Ii 
is with a deep sense of happiness, there- 
fore, that I speak today of the progress 
of the General German Aged People’s 
Home—Greisenheim—of Baltimore, Md. 
This homé was founded more thal 
three-quarters of a century ago, and its 
birth inspired the hope that it would 
grow through the years in accordance 
with the principles of humanity on which 
it was established. 

Now that hope has been realized, and 
® new promise of additional achieve- 
ments has been. made through the laying 
of a cornerstone for a new infirmary wins 
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for the home. I should like to empha- 

size that this progress has been accom- 

plished without State aid, but with only 
the generous assistance of the friends of 

Greisenheim. These results have 

stemmed from the devotion of numerous 

persons to the finest German tradi- 
tions—a devotion which has not only 
penefited Greisenheim in particular, but 
our entire Nation in general. Unfortu- 
nately it would be an almost impossible’ 
task to name all of the individuals who 
have aided in the growth of this home 
for the aged, but I should like to mention 

a few, not only because they themselves 

have contributed greatly to the work at 

Greisenheim, but also because they typi- 

fy the devoted service which has been 

rendered by so many others, too. 

I should like to mention their names 
now, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks delivered by Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland, 
at the cornerstone-laying ceremonies, 
be printed in the Appendix of today’s 
Recorp. The names are: Sister Herta 
Jurgens, matron; Sister Friedericke 
Cluss; Sister Louis Doepner; Mrs. Edwin 
Boesche, president of the Ladies Aid; 
Mrs. Henry Sincz, president of the 
Handicraft Club; George C. Stroh, presi- 
dent of the “greisenheim”; William E. 
Zschiesche, secretary; and the following” 
members of the infirmary fund com- 
mittee: Kurt H. George, chairman; Mr. 
Stroh; Hermann G. Sander, vice presi- 
dent; William E. Katenkamp; Albert 
Glombowski; Frank Zimmermann; 
Harry J. Klasmeier; William F, Stiegler; 
and Mr. Zschiesche. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: - 

Appress or Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
CogNERSTONE LAYING, NEW INFIRMARY WING, 
GeneRAL GERMAN AGED PEOPLE's HOME OF 
BALTIMORE 
It is a graciols privilege to participate in 

the laying of this cornerstone, for the build- 


ing that will rise here is a symbol with many 


meanings, but all of them good and fair. 
A “greisenheim,” a home for the aged, is a 
milestone marking man’s progress up from 
the level of the brute. When it is the work 
of a group allied by ties of blood and nation- 
ality, it is also a symbol of the social bond 
by which we acknowledge our responsibility 
for our less fortunate neighbors. When it 
bears, at this one does, a name from the 
language of the mother country, it is a re- 
minder of our debt to the great nations 
from whom we inherited our civilization. 

Twice within this century it has been the 
unhappy fate of Americans of German blood 
to have to stand in arms against the land of 
their fathers. It has been a severe trial and 
it did not end _ with-the Clash of arms; for it 
has imposed upon our people of German 
descent a strohger obligation to preserve the 
memory of all those things that Germany 
has contributed to the enrichment of civili- 
zation. For it was through German immi- 
gration to these shores that the great values 
of the German way of life were brought to 
bless America. If the sons of the immi- 
grants should allow the tragedy of the 
twentieth century to make them forget the 
glory of earlier days, not they alone would 
suffer, but all of us would be the poorer. 
British and Spanish and French and Ital- 
ian—whatever may be the origin of our 
American families, we have all profited by 
what Germany has contributed, as we-hope 
German-Americans have profited by what 
the rest of us have to give. 

It is the great good fortune of the Ameri- 
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ean that, in things of the mind and spirit, 
he inherits from all nations, regardiess of 
his own descent. His ancestors may have 
roamed the Scottish Highlands, or the Rus- 
sian steppes, or have built their homes 
around the Irish lakes, or in the African 
jungles. No matter. As an American he 
has fallen heir to the music of Bach, to the 
philosophy of Kant, to the science of Leib- 
nitz and the poetry of Goethe. For those 
Americans who came originally from Ger- 
many have brought with them the riches of 
the German mind and spirit, to add to the 
common treasure. 

All of us are under an obligation to pre- 
serve this treasure, but I think you will agree 
that a special obligation lies upon each group 
to preserve first of all the contribution that 
our own people brought. Certainly Bee- 
thoven must be studied by an Italian-Ameri- 
can musician, Mommsen by an Anglo- 
American historian, Ehrlich by a Spanish- 
American physician. But while those great 
names must command the respectful admira- 
tion of an American named McKeldin, it is 
reasonable to suppose they arouse not only 
respectful admiration but also a warm glow 
of pride in an American named Eisenhower. 
A German-American should be duly grateful 
for all that other nations have given us; but 
he must be particularly proud of what Ger- 
mans have given us. 

Among the gracious gifts that have come 
from the Fatherland, none is better worth 
preserving than the tradition of compassion 
for the helpless that is conspicuous in the 
German character. The Christmas tree is an 
importation from Germany. It is the most 
beautiful of all symbols of our belief that 
the strongest of claims upon our generous 
sympathy is the claim of sheer helplessness. 
In the case of the Christmas tree it is the 
helplessness of youth. Children cannot com- 
mand, they can only appeal; yet the glit- 
tering tree is evidence that their appeal has 
moved the German heart in a way that the 
commands of great Caesar never could. 

The appeal of age is of the same kind, and 
for 75 years this institution has stood as 
visible proof that the German heart re- 
sponds to helpless age as it does to helpless 
youth. Throughout its long history this in- 
stitution has been supported by voluntary 
contributions. The tax collector has never 
exacted one cent for its maintenance, so it 
is our habit to say that there was nothing 
forced in the aid that has been given it. 


But is that quite right? It is true that 
the power of the law has never been exerted 
in its favor, but there are other powers that 
operate upon men. A kind heart is a task- 
master, too, and it often drives men to action 
when all the forces of the State could not 
move them. I am inclined to think that in 
the long list of contributors to this insti- 
tution the great majority gave because they 
had to give. Their own kind hearts com- 
manded them in a way that all the laws 
ever enacted could never do. 

, The difference is that this is a happy 
servitude. The man who is driven by his 
own generous impulses toils as laboriously 
as any other,/but he is rewarded with joy 
and pride; and his labor in the service of 
others, doesn’t exhaust him, it refreshes him. 

So I am inclined to say that this institu- 
tion, although built and-maintained without 
the assistance of the State, nevertheless had 
to be built and had to be maintained. I 
believe you will agree with me, if you think 
of the alternative. We have always had 
in this city a large population of German 
blood and many have gained wealth and 
power: If, then, there had been no expres- 
sion of compassion, no evidence of sympathy 
for the unfortunate, no response to the ap- 
peal of the helpless—why, it is unthinkable. 
The very presence of a great many German 
people was a guaranty that there would be 
some manifestation of the kind German 
heart. 
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As a matter of fact the Greisenheim is only 
one of many such manifestations, but it is 
a particularly fine one and perhaps the finest 
thing about ft is the fact that after 75 years 
it not only continues to exist but is in 
process of expansion. The spirit that ani- 
mated the fathers and grandfathers has not 
been extinguished in their posterity; this 
facet of the German character, far from be- 
ing dimmed, is polished until it attains a 
more brilliant sheen than it had long ago. 

This care for the best part of our Euro- 
pean inheritance is, however, not German. 
It is typically American, and of the best part 
of America. There is no higher loyalty to 
America than to preserve and cherish and 
strengthen every fine tradition, every gen- 
erous impulse, every civilized instinct that 
was brought to us from the countries of our 
ancestors. It is, of course, also a part of 
loyalty to eradicate every ignoble element 
that may have been introduced from abroad, 
but that is too plain to need emphasis. The 
task of Americans, if we are to achieve our 
high destiny in the years ahead, is to select 
the best from all the national cultures that 
have been brought to this land. We have 
among us representatives of all traditions, of 
all manners and Customs, of all intellectual 
disciplines. In each of them there is some- 
thing excellent; and if we might select the 
excellent from each, we could weave them 
all into a tapestry of such brilliance and 
beauty as the world has never seen. 

But to be able to do that we must first 
learn to recognize the excellent when we see 
it. And if we wish to recognize the excel- 
lent in an alien culture, the best preparation 
is to study carefully what is excellent in our 
own. This is why it is first-rate American- 
ism for Americans of German blood to study, 
and practice.and strengthen all that is fine 
in German tradition, not for itself alone, 
but in order that America may profit. The 
German-American should study other cul- 
tures, too, but he will appreciate the others 
sooner if he first learns to appreciate all that 
is best in his own. 

This institution stands as one of the’ fine 
flowers of German culture in America, for 
nothing that Germany has done redounds 
to her credit more than her long struggle 
to eliminate the fear of want.among her 
own people. Age is the factor that makes 
all men vulnerable to that fear; hence, the 
protection of age is a triump of high civili- 
zation. The existence of this institution is 
more than a sanctuary of old people of Ger- 
man blood; it is also a stimulus and encour- 
agement to all others to take thought of 
the same problem as it affects them. There- 
fore, this home is a contribution to American 
civilization, a bright thread woven into the 
great tapestry. ; 

Hence the project that you are now under- 
taking, to expand the services of the home 
and to improve their quality commands my 
admiration and interest. First as an officer 
of the state, second as a citizen of the city, 
third as an American of German origin, I 
offer you my thanks and good wishes. For 
in proportion as your work is successful we 
shall all benefit, not so much in material 
things as in inspiration to higher achieve- 
ment. 

And, in the final analysis, an Inspiration 
to higher achievement is the most Valuable 
thing that any national or racial or sec- 
tarian group can contribute to America. 
Because so many groups have contributed 
in the past, our civilization has attained an 
extraordinary richness and variety. The 
hope of our future is that they may con- 
tinue to contribute, so that someday, by 
selecting the best from each, we may at 
last put together the finest of all. 

For what you have done toward this work 
in the past I offer you my congratulations; 
and for what you will continue to do in the 
future I offer you my warm good wishes, 
coupled with confident hope. 
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HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Honorable Car. 
'T. DurHam, will make an address tonight 
in Philadelphia on the subject Some 
Realism on Atomic Power Development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Some REALISM On ATOMIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Speech before National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Conference on Atomic Energy 
in Industry at Philadelphia; Pa., on March 
14, 1957, by the Honorable Cart T. DurHaMm, 
chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy) 

The topic I have chosen for discussion this 
evening—on realism in atomic power—would 
appear appropriate for the aggregation of 
engineers and businessmen at this nuclear 
congress. Engineers are noted for getting 
down to brass tacks, and businessmen are 
known to be interested in the realities of 
profits and loss statements. 

Now actually in making this kind of a 
speech, I am in a sense stepping a bit out 
of character. For I am one of the greatest 
optimists about the present and future pros- 
pects for atomic energy development. 

I think we have made a great deal of 
progress since the first Atomic Energy Act 
was passed in 1946. I further believe that 
we have made considerable progress since 
the act was amended in 1954. 

Perhaps the greatest single reason for 
this progress over the years has been that 
we have had a civilian Atomic Energy 
Commission responsible for the program, 
carrying out its activities through indus- 
trial and university contractors with ad- 
ministration in the field. More recently the 
1954 amendments have encouraged greater 
private ownership and participation, per- 
mitted greater declassification 6f technical 
information, and provided the basis for the 
international atoms for peace program. 

Tonight I want to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach and review some of the hard 
facts and raise some of the hard questions 
which are necessary to an understanding 
and solution to the problems which face us. 
These facts and questions have for the most 
part emerged out of the open statutory hear- 
ings which the joint committee has recently 
concluded and other executive hearings 
which we have held. 

In passing let me say that in bringing up 
these matters, I am following the tradition 
of the previous chairmen and past and pres- 
ent associates on the joint committee. As 
you know, our committee in addition to be- 
ing the only joint committee with legislative 
functions, has a tradition of being a kind of 
watchdog for the atomic program. More- 
over, we take real pride in providing en- 
couragement and sometimes the spur for 
the executive branch to establish neces- 
sary policies and programs in the atomic 
energy field. 

Our overriding problem as I see it, is how 
to maintain our world leadership in atomic 
energy. In the field of atomic weapons 
and military reactors that is necessary for our 
immediate survival. In the field of civilian 
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atomic power, it is necessary for our world 
prestige and long-time survival. 

First, I would like to touch upon our 
military atomic energy situation. Our 
scientists and engineers at our great Los 
Alamos and Livermore Laboratories have 
done a remarkable job in improving the 
weapon designs which are showing up in 
our stockpile. 

Our vast plants for producing weapon ma- 
terial, U-235 and plutonium, are t 
out record quantities of material. But 
here our first question arises. Are we pro- 
ducing enough plutonium, taking into ac- 
count the revolution by which nuclear 
Weapons are supplanting conventional 
weapons? Unfortunately our military plan- 
ning is apparently geared to current pro- 
ductive capacity instead of our needs 3 or 4 
years hence. This is obviously a subject 
which cannot be explored publicly in its en- 
tirety. Suffice it to say that it will be high 
on the list for consideration by the Joint 
Committee in coming weeks. 

In the field of military reactors, we can 
take a great deal of pride in the outstanding 
success of the naval reactors program, under 
the leadership of Admiral Rickover. The 
Nautilus has been the prototype for the com- 
plete transformation of the Navy to nuclear 
propulsion. Currently we have the Nautilus 
and the Sea Wolf operating, with 7 other 
atomic subs under construction, and plans 
for 6 additional subs, a guided missile cruiser, 
and an aircraft carrier. 

In the field of Army package power re- 
actors, we also are making progress. The 
demonstration plant at Fort Belvoir is sched- 
uled for operation this spring. Several 
other promising approaches are being ex- 
plored. 


In the field of aircraft nuclear propulsion . 


we are also making progress. The AEC in 
its 2lst semiannual report announced that 
the first jet aircraft engine powered by 
atomic energy went into operation at the 
GE Idaho site in January 1956. 

But here we encounter our second ques- 
tion. For despite steady progress since a 
cutback in 1953, the Defense Department 
is again using the meat ax instead of the 
scalpel on the ANP program. Here is a 
program where the sound principles of man- 
agement have constantly been violated. 

t has been indecisive with au- 
thority spread out among several different 
offices and branches. In the current cut- 
back, no objectives, schedules, or target dates 
have been set to provide guidance in the 
program. Here again, the Joint Committee 
is trying to help get the program back on 
a sound course. 

Now turning to the civilian power reactor 
field, we can also point to considerable prog-. 
ress. We have a remarkably diversified pro- 
gram at the experimental level. Eight or 
more different reactor concepts are being 
developed to the experimental reactor stage 
by the Commission. 

Moreover we have in the 5,000-kilowatt 
Argonne experimental boiling water reactor 
our first regularly operating atomic power- 


plant. I had the honor of pulling the lever — 


SS OS ee ee ae en 
month. 

We are also looking forward to the 60,000- 
kilowatt Shi reactor coming into 
operation next fall. It will be our first 
full-scale atomic powerplant. The Joint 
Committee has consistently followed the 
progress of this project and its predecessors 
in the naval reactors program. From these 
projects we have gained some experience 
and insight into the problems facing the 
civilian atomic power program. Only last 
mentee niet ak aaa eee 

were 
with what we saw. ee: et 

We can also take some encouragement in 
the response which private power companies, 
and State, municipal and cooperative power 
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agencies have shown toward the Commis. 
sion’s invitations to participate in ihe 
power demonstration program, or to go ou; 
on their own hook in planning to build atom. 
ic powerplants. The responses which have 
occurred since the last session by such or- 
ganizations as the Virginia- Carolina grou P, 
the New England Power Co., the Ohio 
Valley group, the Northern States Power 
group, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the 
Pacific Power & Light group, and the Chy 
gach Cooperative, are ore particula arly 
in view of some of ul! 
discuss later. 

But as indicated at our recent hearings, we 
have run into some real problems and « 
tions in regard to our program for the . de- 
velopment and construction of large acale 
power reactors. At the outset of the he 
ings, I made two observations which were 
abundantly borne out during the heari: 
and subsequently. In my opening state- 
ment I said: 

“Some of the things which perplex us are 
the following: 

“1. Although we see steady progress in our 
technology, the technical and engineering 
problems encountered appear to be consider- 
ably greater than anticipated. This discour- 
aging note applies to both Government-ti- 
nanced and privately financed projects. The 
Joint Committee was informed last Friday 
that cost estimates for 2 major power 
reactor projects—1 private and 1 Govern- 
ment-financed—have increased § approxi- 
mately $15 million, which amounts to 20 
to 40 percent of original estimates. We have 
been informed privately of similar cost in- 
creases on other projects. Schedules of 
completion on some projects have also ap- 
parently been extended, or should be ex- 
tended. 

“2. Although the immediate financial in- 
centives in this country for reactors does 
not appear good for the next 10 years, the 
need for reactors abroad is apparently very 
great and immediate. Thus the Three Wise 
Men of Euratom indicated that Euratom 
needed 3 million kilowatts of atomic power in 
1963 and 15 million by 1967. This would 
mean 30 reactors the size of Detroit Edison 
by "1963 -and 150 by 1967. This is a lot of 
reactors, but AEC and the State Department 
say the goal is feasible. I don’t need to 
point any moral from the above.” 

A sample of statements during the hear- 
ings confirming these increases in cost and 
completion dates is as follows: 

“The Yankee Atomic Power group reported 
that an estimate has been made which 
indicates that overall costs of the plant will 
exceed the original estimate of $35 million 
by a substantial margin. The completion 
date has been moved from late 1959 to 
late 1960. 

“AEC indicated that the estimate for the 
Consumers Public Power District project had 
increased 80 to 100 percent from the original 
estimated $25 million. The completion date 
has been moved from 1959 to 1961. 

“Westinghouse representatives stated that 
current estimates for the Pennsylvanis 
Power & Light acqueous homogeneous reac 
tor are appreciably higher than origina! esti 
mates.” 


AEC Commissioner Thomas Murray indi 
cated that estimates for small atomic power- 
plants had also gone up. The 10,000-kilo- 
watt Wolverine Co-op project had 
already increased about 25 percent.” AEC 
representatives indicated that the original 
estimate’for the Elk River co-op had been 
withdrawn by the equipment manufacturer, 
with an indication in later testimony 0! 4 
80 percent increase. _ 

It should be noted that most of these in- 
¢ereases are in estimated costs before eve! 
design is completed. Thus it is possible that 
actual costs might be reduced or, more likely, 
increased, 
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The reasons given for these increases in 
costs, in addition to normal price increases, 
were unanticipated development and engi- 
neering problems, usually in the non-nuclear 
portions. Admiral Rickover had some im- 
portant things to say about these problems 
in a recent speech as follows: 

“Many factors have been suggested as 
the major source of difficulty in achieving 
nuclear power. Secrecy, the novel scientific 
concepts involved, legal and governmental 
restrictions—each of these has been cited 
as the major stumbling block. 

“The main problem is with materials and 
equipment generally considered as conven- 
tional, but which must conform to the ex- 
acting standards required of all components 
of a nuclear powerplant. : 

“It has not been difficult to focus the 
necessary attention on the novel features 
of nuclear power, such as the nuclear reactor 
itself. * * * But it has been very difficult 
to get sufficient effort directed toward the 
more conventional aspects of nuclear 
plants—the heat exchangers, the pumps, the 
valves, the instrumentation. Here normal 
engineering and manufacturing techniques 
have proved to be inadequate when applied 
to nuclear plants.” 

Admiral Rickover also had something to 
say about the management problems in- 
volved: 

“We have found that before a company 
can produce heat exchangers, valves, pumps, 
instruments, or other components suitable 
for a nuclear powerplant, a complete revi- 
sion of its normal organizational proce- 
dures is necessary. A full-time project man- 
ager responsible directly to top manage- 
ment must be placed in change of the nu- 
clear products. He must establish new levels 
of engineering and scientific competence. 
This generally requires that personnel be 
given special education and training. 

“New tools and procedures for inspection 
must be developed and put into use. Facili- 
ties for testing raw materials and the final 
product must be designed and installed. 
Often these are very expensive. 

“In short, an entirely new level of techni- 
cal and administrative competence must be 
built up for even the so-called conventional- 
type equipment.” 

Now I assure you that the reason I dwell on 
these problems is not because I want our 
program to look bad. I certainly do not. 
But these somewhat unpleasant facts raise 
a number of questions. Of particular in- 
terest are the following: 


1. Who is going to pay these increased * 


costs? 

2. What are their implications as to the 
realities of private participation in atom- 
power development during the next 5 or 10 
years? ' 

On the question of who is going to pay 
for the increaséd costs, it is probably going 
to be primarily the equipment manufacturer. 
AEC by reason of its fixed contributions to 
demonstration projects, has encouraged the 
placing of the risk of loss on the equipment 
and component manufacturer. The same 
policy is standard practice among power 
companies and co-ops in contracting for 
commercial projects. Some of the additional 
costs will be shared by power operators to be 
charged off through their rates. The differ- 
ence between the estimated cost of nuclear 
plants and the cost of a conventional plant 
of the same capacity will, of course, have 
to be borne by the power operator. 

Perhaps it was looking at these hard facts 
and questions that prompted Mr. Frank Mc- 
Cune; vice president of General Electric in 
charge of their atomic energy work, to write 
to the committee that their number one 
problem is the following: 

“Of primary importance is the present 
lack of economic incentive. Normally a 
business begins to grow rapidly when its 
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products produce increased value for tts 
customers. Presently there is much to do 
before atomic power is competitive in our 
normal markets; hence our customers are 
spending money on their projects rather than 
receiving increased value from them. I 
believe that it takes more than the usual 
faith and courage to invest heavily in such 
a business environment.” 

As you know, a recent survey by the 
Atomic Forum confirmed that industrialists 
believe that the lack of a financial incentive 
is their number one problem. 

Getting back to my realism once again, I 
would like to make one further observation: 
Perhaps all of us in one degree or another 
have erreg in treating the program as if 
commercial atomic power were here or just 
around the corner in this country. Actually 
all of the problems are normal for a large 
scale research and development effort. It is 
“par for the course” in development work' to 
sometimes miss cost estimates by 100 percent 
and completion dates by a year or two. 

A further question arises growing out of 
the above observation, to wit: Are we not 
applying methods applicable to a large-scale 
conventional power projects, rather than 
methods more attuned to large-scale research 


and development work in the atomic-energy \ 


field? 

Thus, for example, the co-ops and private- 
power companies (with one exception) are 
contracting for the development and con- 
struction of their reactor plants on a turn- 
key basis to the private equipment company. 
This amounts to practically complete dele- 
gation of technical and administrative direc- 
tion of the project to the equipment com- 
pany. The co-op or private company have 
few supervisory engineers or management 
specialists assigned to supervise or bird- 
dog the project. Yet, in some cases, the 
equipment company has never before built 
a complete reactor. 

In contrast, the AEC in building the Ship- 
pingport reactor has a complete technical 
staff under Admiral Rickover and, extensive 
field management and procurement super- 
visory staff working with the prime con- 
tractor and subcontractors. Yet even here 
with an adaptation of an established design 
it is taking more than 4 years to complete 
the reactor project. 

Now what are the implications of some 
of the above facts for you as engineers and 
businessmen? It seems to me that it raises 
the question of whether you should get 
stronger management and engineering per- 
sonnel in the private utility groups, munici- 
palities, and co-ops to direct and supervise 
the work of their contractors. Moreover, 
there should be greater recognition that the 
work is primarily at a research and develop- 
ment stage, and that this costs a great deal 
of money. 

Now what are the implications of our 
realism for all of us as citizens. It seems to 
me that it means if we really want to ac- 
celerate our atomic-energy program under 
present conditions, it will take considerably 
more private and Government funds, risk 
taking, and effort by everyone concerned. It 
particularly means the training of many 
more people in nuclear work. 


That brings me to the question of whether 
it is worth it. I think it is, if we are measur- 
ing its worth in terms of world leadership. 
For our atomic leadership has become a part 
of our foreign policy, whether we like it 
or not. ; 

At the present time our present leadership 
is being seriously challenged. The British 
only last week announced that their already 
large-scale program has been quadrupled. 
This includes approximately 20 power sta- 
tions involved 30 to 40 reactors for a total 
of 5 to 6 million kilowatts at an estimated 
capital cost of $2% billion. These power 
reactors will begin coming on the line in 
1960. 
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As I have indicated, the 6-nation Euro- 
pean EURATOM group has plans for 3 million 
kilowatts by 1962 and 15 million by 1967. 
Japan is also interested in developing atomic 
power rapidly. 

Although the Russians are undoubtedly be- 
hind us in technology, they have an ambi- 
tious program, both in terms of variety of 
reactor concepts and total number of plants 
and kilowatts produced. According to the 
statement of the Soviet spokesman, Dr. Ivan 
V. Kurchatov, and other Soviet announce- 
ments, the Russians expect to have between 
2 million kilowatts and 244 million kilowatts 
by 1960, with considerable capacity coming 
into operation in late 1958. 

The joint committee reported last year 
that, based on Soviet achievements in other 
aspects of atomic energy development, and 
in other technological fields, there is no rea- 
son to believe the Russians cannot achieve 
their goal provided they give it top priority. 

Then there are the Latin American and 
underdeveloped nations who are looking to us 
for help. 

The challenge and opportunity is there. 
The question is, can we meet it? I believe 
wecan. But we can’t afford to wait another 
year or two. 

One of the most challenging and, in a 
sense, encouraging things that came out of 
our recent hearings was that this urgent 
need for atomic power in foreign countries 
offers a great opportunity for our domestic 
atomic equipment industry to get some ex- 
perience and make some money in foreign 
markets until atomic power becomes more 
economic here. But there are many com- 
plex problems to be solved in encouraging 
this international development. 

Witnesses were practically unanimous that 
we need a far more aggressive program to 
back up our equipment suppliers in their 
efforts abroad. Red tape needs to be cut, 
and reactor projects need to be considered 
and sold as a package including fuel fabri- 
cation and reprocessing in order to compete 
with our friends abroad. 

Now, in summary, what do we do about 
it? Taking the broad sweep of our world 
leadership in weapons and in military and 
civilian reactor development, I would rec- 
ommend that we seriously consider the fol- 
lowing (all subject to further study and 
consideration by the joint committee): 

1. We should authorize construction of 
an additional plutonium producing reactor 
at Hanford, Wash. It would seem wise to 
also make provision for utilizing the waste 
heat for producing electric power. 

2. We should authorize the development 
and construction of a Mark I flying proto- 
type of a nuclear propélied aircraft with a 
realistic target date for completion. 

3. We should substantially increase AEC 
funds for reactor research and development 
work. 

4. We should inaugurate an accelerated 
domestic reactor demonstration program 
which will ensure that we will have a variety 
of operating prototype power reactors in 
this country by 1961 or 1962. 

5. We must establish a foreign power- 
reactor demonstration program which will 
assist friendly nations abroad and help pro- 
vide research and development assistance 
and a foreign market for domeSstic_equip- 
ment manufacturers. ~ * 

6. We should enact the indemnity legis- 
lation to cover liability for reactor accidents. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that 
time is of the essence at this juncture. 
I don’t believe we need a “crash” program. 
But on the other hand we can’t afford to 
wait too long where our national prestige 
and world leadership are at stake. 

This is not the first time that the joint 
committee and the Commission have faced 
the need for urgency in our atomic energy 
program. I am hopeful that we can and 
will work out a program in this session 
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which will satisfy our needs and obligations 
as a world power. 

Thank you very much for providing the 
opportunity to discuss some of these prob- 
lems. 


Contributions of Spain and the Spanish 
People to Christian Democratic Prin- 
ciples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA " 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Sunday morning, March 3, His Excel- 
lency Don Jose M. de Areilza, Count of 
Motrico, Ambassador from Spain to the 
United States, delivered an address be- 
fore the Washington League of Retreat- 
ants, Loyola Retreat House. The occa- 
sion was the annual communion break- 
fast, held at the Willard Hotel on that 
date. 

The address by the distinguished Am- 
bassador went at some length into the 
contributions of Spain and the Spanish 
people to* Christian democratic prin- 
ciples, and the many problems which 
confront the Spanish nation today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPEECH BY THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR BEFORE 

THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE OF RETREATANTS, 

LoyroLta RETREAT House, Marcu 3, 1957 


It is my great privilege to address today 
the League of Retreatants’ annual commu- 
nion breakfast, being, as a Svaniard and a 
Basque, a devout admirer of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, under whose name and patronage 
this league is placed. I was born a few 
miles from Loyola itself, a small village on 
the green slopes of the Pyrenees, where you 
can still see the ancient castie of Loyola's 
boyhood. The most amazing trait of St. Ig- 
natius’ personality was not his will, which 
was gigantic, nor his sharp insight into the 
human soul, which was unsurpassed, nor 
his strategic sense of organization, which 
was comparable to that of the greatest mili- 
tary leaders of his day, but the indisputable 
feeling of God's presence throughout his 
earthly existence—the dramatic trajectory of 
his life. When you read Loyola’s biography 
you have always the sense that God is there, 
present in an impressive way, at every cross- 
road of his early years, driving him toward 
his ultimate destiny—the foundation of the 
Jesuit order. And, as an instrument of God, 
he accomplished and fulfilled his historic 
task, fighting for the preservation of Chris- 
tian unity, the reformation of monastic life, 
the renewed authority and moral strength 
of the Pope and the church. 

I come to you today to tell you some- 
thing about Loyola’s country, which also 
happens to be mine. I wish to make a few 
remarks about Spain, which is today the least 
known and most misunderstood country of 
Western Europe, and about which one can 
still read unbelievable comments or listen 
to incredible statements. I have myself 
been through a curious experience: during 
the last 2 months I read 2 books by Ameri- 
ean authors, published in this Country. 
They both tried to give an unbiased and 
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an objective interpretation of Spanish life. 
If you believed one of them, you could not 
help but arrive at the conclusion that Spain 
was still in the Middle Ages, under the power 
of the Inquisition, in a state of frantic 
Catholic intolerant bigotry. Spaniards are— 
one of the authors states—living in a trance 
of fanatic faith. Their life is only religious 
and they do not care about anything else 
than eternal life and the risk of damna- 
tion. Then, I read the second book, pub- 
lished almost simultaneously. The title is 
enough to show you what is the line: It is 
called Pagan Spain. This time the author 
solemnly assures the reader that ours is a 
wholly pagan country, without any true 
religion. Spaniards are really nanbelievers 
like the old pagans, and their lives are ad- 
justed to pagan principles. What an amaz- 
ing contrast of judgment. Is. it strange 
that public opinion in this country should 
be confused and frequently misled. when it 
comes to problems and to every- 
thing related to my country? 

It is true that our temperament is some- 
what different and peculiar. It is also true 
that Spain has a well-defined personality as 
compared with the other Latin countries and 
that Spaniards have a hard core in their 
national soul, such as the British have. A 
dramatic episode occurred some months ago 
which proves what I am saying. During the 
Spanish civil war some thousands of chil- 
dren, many of them orphans, were shipped 
to the Soviet Union by the Red welfare or- 
ganization. When they came back some 
months ago, to the utmosrt surprise of every- 
one, these boys, who had grown up and be- 
come men of around 30 years of age and 
brought back with them Russian wives and 
children, had never given up their original 
personality. They were true Spaniards and 
they immediately adjusted themselves to 
Spanish life after an absence of 20 years. 

What can we learn from this lesson? I 
believe that the true explanation for this 
is the tremendous emphasis on individuality, 
typical of.the Spanich race. We are a na- 
tion of 30 million individuals and, as some 
famous writer put it, “30 million absolute 
kings.” ‘Therefore, it is erroneous to speak 
about the lack of freedom or liberty in Spain 
under whatsoever political system it might 
be, because the Spanish emphasis on the 
individual and personal expression of every- 
one is never lost. We, Spaniards, could not 
live deprived of our essential need for self- 
expression. 

We are evidently a Catholi¢ country. Up 
to 90 percent of Spaniards are Catholic and 
the Catholic religion is intimately associated 
with our own historical existence. Since the 
Catholic faith came to Spain between the 
fifth and sixth centuries, it has become an 
essential part of Spanish life, and since 700, it 
was instrumental in the struggle that our 
country had to endure through 7 centuries 
against the Moslem invader. Thése 7 cen- 
turies of struggle crystallized our national 
spirit and strengthened the foundations of 
our Christian belief as against the fatalistic 
philosophy of the Moslem mind. It is a 
curious coincidence that in the same year 
that the Moslems were finally driven out of 
Spain, the Spanish naval expedition, headed 
by Columbus, discovered the new world. 
Therefore, the discovery and settlement of 
America, which lasted more than 200 years, 
was made under the sign of the cross. 
Spanish civilization in America was founded 
on the principles of the Catholic faith and 
the belief that all men are equal before God, 
though they may be different by birth or 
race. The Spanish kings refer often in their 
documents to the American natives as “our 
friends and ‘brethren, the Indians,” because 
of that fundamental conviction. 

What Spain brought to this hemisphere 
was not only unity through and 
culture, but also a way of life which has 
been widely despised and ignored in the last 
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100 years, and yet is very important in orde; 
to understand the Spanish-speaking worjq 
of 160 million people who are your neigh. 
bors. We have a definite common reaction 
to the true values of life, the ultimate eo.) 
of human destiny, the attitude toward life 
and death, as reflected in the calm and quiet 
expression of our “hidalgo,” which has been 
pictorially interpreted by El Greco ang 
Velazquez, our two master painters, and in 
the ironical twists of human behavior ¢e- 
scribed in Cervantes’ masterpiece, Don 
Quixote. We have a deep feeling that only 
eternal life is worth while and that human 
existence is the ways and means to achieve 
this goal. 

This philosophy, which is inherent to the 
Spaniard, makes him different from the na- 
tionalistic-minded Western European. Jhe 
Spaniard thinks that anyone who is guided 
by these principles belongs to the Hispanic 
world, regardless of his nationality or pass- 
port, which, in his opinion, has little to cdo 
with the value he gives to the human 
being. 

Thus, the struggle which is now going on 
in the world between the two powerfu! an- 
tagonistic blocs is watched with eagerness 
by all the Spanish people. We cannot 
understand the criticism which we undergo 
frequently on the subject of complying, or 
not, with internationally accepted stand- 
ards of democracy or liberal political sys- 
tems, which have little meaning as such for 
the Spanish public opinion. We do believe, 
on the contrary, that above these formalities, 
which after all belong to the technical side 
of politics, there is a much more important 
thing at stake—that is, whether the philoso- 
phy of the system involved is founded on 
the belief in the existence of God, the value 
of human personality, the fight for eternal 
salvation of the individual soul, and the ac- 
ceptance of Christian values as the ultimate 
motive of civilization itself. 

Now let us look for a moment at various 
aspects of modern Spain, the Spain of 1957, 
and see what are the original circumstances 
which brought about our present situation. 
The distorted and ridiculous story that you 
have so many times heard about a wicked 
minority group of rioters who organized a 
conspiracy to take over the Government and 
establish a personal dictatorship has no 
meaning for any Spaniard, whether of right 
or left, who knows the recent history of his 
country. In 1936, the leftwing coalition in 
power was ready to give up control of the 
Spanish Peninsula to the pro-Soviet agents 

“who had infiltrated our country and were 
occupying key positions in readiness for 
“their ultimate purpose. -When General 
Franco took over the command of the na- 
tional rebellion, he was not a man looking 
for political or personal advantages. He had 
always been an honest professional soldier, 
who had kept away from politics and had de- 
clined every request made to him to join 
this or that party. Spain had no option in 
1936 but to fight for survival in order not to 
become the first satellite state in the Soviet 
co! tion. Although this fact has been 
ly discuseed, only recently there has 
been overwhelming proof of the truth of this 
assertion. I refer to the shipment of the 
whole S gold ‘reserve, worth $750 mil- 
lion, to Soviet Russia by the so-called 
Loyalist Government., Everyone in Spain 
knew this fact, though it was denied by the 
leftwingers, but which has now been con- 
firmed in the documentation returned to the 
Spanish Government by the last Red 
Premier, Mr. Negrin, who passed away 'e- 
cently in Paris. This proves to you to what 
extent the Spanish civil war was a strug¢!e 
of all the decent, honest, loyal people against 
the threat of a Soviet-imposed puppet gov- 
ernment, which would have brought to Spain 
the horrors of Hungary and Poland. Du'- 
ing the time which such a government «c- 
_ tually was in power in Spain, they caused 
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the death by assafsination of 11 bishops, 
10,000 friars and clergymen, and more than 
950,000 citizens, many of whom were killed 
only because they carried the cross or the 
scapular on their chest. 

our fight could have been finished in 3 
or 4 months, with victory for General 
Franco’s troops, who had arrived at the 
gates of Madrid in October 1936. But the 
Cominform had other plans and absolutely 
wanted the Spanish war to go on for inter- 
national strategic purposes. Thus, 50,000 
men, recruited from among all the Com- 
munist parties in the world, were sent to 
spain with modern war materiais, and the 
war was prolonged 3 years, with a tremendous 
loss of life and property. The big shots of in- 
ternational communism whose names we 
see now in the headlines, such as. Tito, 
Togliatti, Thorez, Dmitroff, and Zieler, were 
the heads of the famous so-called interna- 
tional brigades. Their defeat was complete 
in 1939, but the Cominform would never 
forgive Spain for that enormous humilia- 
tion. So when the Second World War was 
over in 1945, though Spain had maintained 
a strictly neutral attitude, Stalin insisted 
at Potsdam that we should treated as 
enemies and that Spain shoul be quaran- 
tined, with all the western countries sever- 
ing off diplomatic and economic relations. 
The Spanish people endured this trial with 
wu courage and a sense of humor. 
They simply kept united under the guidance 
of General Franco and waited patiently for 
some years until all the foreign diplomats 
who had left under Soviet pressure, came 
back and reassumed their diplomatic posts, 
thus rectifying their mistake. In 1951, the 
Korean war opened the eyes of the free 
world to see not only where the true peril 
was, but also the meaning of the Spanish 
civil war itself. It has been the privilege 
of this great country to be the first to rectify 
the hostile attitude toward Spain, conclud- 
ing an agreement in 1953 with the Spanish 
Government for full economic and military 
cooperation. j 

We are now in @ position to offer to the 
defense of the free world in Europe a main 
bulwark to protect the American air and 
naval bases, and, therefore, to protect the 
whole European continent. Our country is 
unconditionally anti-Communist and needs 
no bribe to maintain her attitude. Even if 
we were alone in the world, we would take 
the same stand. The military agreements 
with the United States have been successful 
and I can announce to you that in 1957, the 
four major runways of the air bases now 
under construction in Spain will be inaugu- 
rated and ready for emergency use. I would 
like also to emiphasize that under the pro- 
visions of the agreement, this has been the 
most inexpensive construction ever made by 
this country anywhere in the world. 

As to the Armed Forces in Spain, their 
morale is excellent and we have now ready 
and fully mobilized 15 divisions, which con- 
stitute a major contribution to the ground 
forces in Europe. This means that if and 
when Spain is invited to join the North At- 
latic Alliance, which is now undergoing a 
crisis due to well-known: circumstances, our 
country can help substantially to bolster and 
strengthen this instrument for the defense 
of Western Europe. 

Spain’s contribution can also be signifi- 
cant in another sphere, due to the fact that 
we have kept a very friendly attitude during 
the last decades toward the Arab world. The 
centuries of which I mentioned to 
you before left in Spain a deep impact of co- 
existing cultures. We have, therefore, had a 
good understanding of Arab problems. Our 
last poin® of friction could have been the 
Spanish Protectorate of Morocco, but Gen- 
eral Franco, in a gesture of clear wisdom, 
yielded immediately to their desire for full 
independence—a gesture, I believe, which has 
paid excellent dividends in the improvement 
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of our relations with the Moslem world. 
Moreover, our spiritual community with the 
Spanish-speaking countries of Central and 
South America gave us a friendly platform in 
the international assemblies of the world. 

If I may reverse the image, I would men- 
tion to you in passing what would have been 
the impact on worldly affairs had Spain been 
controlled by a pro-Communist government. 
It would not only have avoided any under- 
standing and cooperation with the United 
States and the Western World, but would 
have also promoted all kinds of trouble in 
the Arab countries and in Central and South 
America, under the instructions and guid- 
ance of international communism. 

This is the situation in Spain today. We 
have not yet attained the main goals of 
our internal policy due to our previous inter- 
national isolation and to adversities, such as 
bad crops and severe droughts. We still have 
to keep up our efforts to extend to the lower 
classes in Spain the enjoyment of a better 
standard of living and higher rates of wages 
and salaries. Our military obligations under 
the agreement with the United States taxes 
our resources and are a contributing factor 
to the trend toward inflation. The Catholic 


~ Church has made an all-out effort to promote 


a better social understanding among the 
classes, especially with regard to labor prob- 
lems, and also to encourage the laymen to 
participate in religious activities. 

Though we believe that we have been at 
times the instrument of God ‘to fight impor- 
tant historical battles, not a single Spaniard 
would believe that his people are a chosen 
people, who are carrying out providential 
designs by special privilege. On the con- 
trary, with a very accurate sense of realism 
and a deep feeling of universality, we know 
better than anyone our own liabilities and 
shortcomings. We only aspire to be re- 
spected by the rest of the world and under- 
stood as far as possible. 

Our first discoverers left in this country a 
precious legacy of Christian values and be- 
liefs, and ever to these shores of the Potomac, 
the Spaniards were the first to come in their 
vessels and establish missions under the 
guidance of the Jesuits, many of whom gave 
their lives through martyrdom for their faith. 
When I spoke with Father Martin about the 
new Loyola Retreat House, I told him of my 
desire that these unknown soldiers of the 
Christian faith, who ;were the real pioneers 
of modern American civilization, should be 
remembered in this edifice, which I hope will 
soon bé inaugurated. 

I wish to finish my words paying tribute to 
these anonymous pioneers, who brought to 
this new world the strength and the spiritual 
values of their true Christian faith. 





War on Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


_OF SQUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Let’s Start 
a War on Drought,” published in the 
Bennett County Booster, on February 14, 
1957. e 

The editor, Wendell Long, discusses 
the problem of drought in the Middle 
West and suggests that it should be 
treated much as a plague of insects 
would be handled. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Start A War ON DROUGHT ‘ 


Of all the plights and plagues that have 
beset mankind since the beginning of time, 
none seems to be more disastrous or more 
disrupting to civilization than does drought. 

No plague seems to strike at more unrecog. 
nized intervals or at more unexpected times. 

A few areas of the world are free of the 
plague. 

Some of these, however, cannot substan- 
tially support civilization because moisture 
is so abundant the areas have developed into 
tangled, massive jungles. 

Others receive so little moisture that noth- 
ing grows. 

It is the vastly greater areas of the world 
which sometimes get ample vainfall and 
sometimes do not, upon whici: has been 
founded the agricultural industry that has 
been the lifeblood of civilization since re- 
corded history. 

Throughout that recorded history, failure 
to receive enough rain to properly keep agri- 
culture flourishing has been a constant 
threat to every group, every clan, every race, 
and every nation of people who have popu- 
lated the earth. 

An example of how far back this problem 
is known to have existed is the 7 years 
of plenty and 7 lean years during the days 
shortly after Joseph was sold into slavery 
in Egypt. 

Undoubtedly, the recurrence of drought 
was commonplace long before Joseph’s time. 

And in the United States today—1957— 
the worst arid period in some 700 years is 
plaguing more than 700 counties in 15 
States—an area of more than half a million 
square miles. 

The past few years the area has been wid- 
ening until it may take in South Dakota 
this year. 

The entire Nation is beginning to become 
concerned about the situation ahd they 
might very well become concerned, for if the 
drought continues to spread and doesn't 
break soon, the entire world may feel it in 
their “breadbasket.” 

If this was a huge army of well-armed, 
well-trained infantrymen from some foreign 
land, what would Americans do? What 
would they have done long before one enemy 
soldier set foot on our sacred soil? 

We'd have fought, of course. We'd have 
mustered all our human and material re- 
sources, we’d have thrown everything into 
the battle—including our “undying will to 
win and.defend our native land’ and, God 
help us, we’d have driven the enemy from our 
shores long before now. 

If this plague had been an infestation of 
billions and billions of insects, slowly eating 
“everything in its path, what would we have 
done? 

Why, we'd have drafted every chemist, 
every scientist, and every would-be chemist 
or scientist to immediately find a chemical 
solution that would permanently rid us of 
this terrible plague. 

Such would be the case with every plague— 
but one. That’s drought. The plague we 
have here today. The one we may_have here 
yet tomorrow—or again, next year and, just 
as surely as you are reading this, will recur 
somewhere in this world again after the 
present one is broken. 

Nothing appreciably is being done about it 
today; nothing appreciably has ever been 
done about it in the past; and unless some- 
one gets the “ball rolling” nothing will ever 
be done about it. 

Many thinkers are offering suggestions as 
to how to meet the problems created by 
drought after the drought has already struck. ' 

But the Booster has not yet read any good 
sound suggestions as to how to attac.. the 
problem itself. 
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The truth of the matter is: far too few 
thinkers and experts are giving any thought 
to finding a solution for the problem itself. 
There isn’t enough time to be concerned 
with it—or there isn’t any funds to finance 
any research. 

This may sound like the Booster is advo- 
eating a lot of money and a lot of experts be 
assigned the job of figuring out how to make 
itrain. That is not the point at all. 

The point is this: It’s time to put the pro- 
duction of the world’s food on a new, 
sounder, more reliable basis that does mot 
depend on rain at all for moisture. 

The problem should be solved with irri- 
gation. 

It would be a tremendous job, that’s true, 
and it couldn’t be accomplished in one or 
two generations, but in a world, the surface 
of which is three-fourths covered with water, 
there certainly should be no suffering for a 
lack of it. 

Our great civilization can master the tasks 
of tremendous undertakings, it can unravel 
the mysteries of life itself, can tell us what 
occurred on this planet billions of years ago, 
can extract energy from matter in such vio- 
lent forms that the entire planet could be 
exploded—but it can’t keep us from dying 
of thirst right beside thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of water in streams, ponds, 
rivers, lakes and oceans. 

The reason: Our civilization has been too 
busy with the other plagues. 

The Booster thinks it’s about time some 
generation got the “ball rolling” toward the 
elimination of the world's greatest and most 
everlasting plague—drought. 

It'd be so easy and so cheap—in contrast 
to the tremendous cost of trying to stop war. 


The Federal Interstate Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are interested in the 
construction of our Interstate Highway 
System. Mr. Clifford F. Hood, president 
of the United States Steel Corp., gave 
some very interesting testimony on this 
subject; and I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD F. Hoop, PRESIDENT, 
Untrep States Street Corp., BEFORE THE 
PusLic RoaDs SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, JANUARY 25, °1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Clifford F. Hood. I am 
president of United States Steel Corp., and I 
have here with me Mr. Richard F. Sentner, 
our executive vice president, commercial, and 
Mr. John S. Tennant, our general counsel. 

You have called us here today to discuss 
the availability and the price of steel in re- 
lation to the new highway program which 
was authorized by Congress less than 7 
months ago; and you have expressed the 
fear that a possible shortage of steel may 
seriously delay the orderly completion of that 
program. 

Let me say at the outset, therefore, that— 
barring some unforeseen circumstance—I 
Know of no probiem in this area that cannot 
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be surmounted by intelligent planning of the 
work and by the timely placement and sched- 
uling of steel orders. 

Many of steel are used in highway 
construction; but the four most important 
items are structural shapes, plates, wire mesh 
and concrete reinforcing bars. United States 
Steel makes all of these items in large quan- 
tities. 

With the increased capacity provided in 
recent years, wire mesh and reinforcing bars 
are in plentiful supply, and thus present no 
problem. Structural shapes and plates, how- 
ever, are in much tighter supply; and :t is 
these two items especially, therefore, that I 
should like to discuss with you today. 

Now, as recently as 1954, demands fcr these 
heavy steel products fell substantially short 
of our capacity to produce them. In other 
words, our customers did not want as much 


_of this tonnage as we could produce; and in- 


dustry shipments declined to 10% miilion 
tons, compared with then existing capacity 
of 14 million tons. 

But early im 1955 our market surveys— 
which constitute a basis for all of our for- 
ward planning of production—began to fore- 
tell a sharp rise in the overall demand for 
steel. They also indicated an especially 
heavy concentration of demand in the field 
of structurals and plates. 

As you know, these products are required 
primarily in the construction industry—for 
schools; hospitals, churches, factories, and 
other buildings of all kinds; in the trans- 
portation field—for freight cars, pipelines, 
and shipbuiliding; and in public works for 
highways, bridges, and similar projects. In 
this connection, I might add that they are 
also a basic necessity in the expansion of 
steelmaking facilities. 

So, forewarned of an upsure in steel re- 
quirements in all of these markets, United 
States Steel moved quickly to anticipate this 
need; and long before the highway bill was 
approved by Congress—long before the Suez 
crisis created the present unforeseeabie de- 
mand for new tankers and pipelines—we em- 
barked on a program of expansion designed 
to add 1,300,000 tons of new capacity for the 
production of structural shapes and. plates. 
Some of that new capacity is already in oper- 
ation; and we expect that all of it will be 
completed by the end of next year. Accord- 
ing to announcements made by other steel 
producers, they will have added capacity of 
1.5 million tons by that time. 

Unfortunately, However, the benefit to be 
anticipated from this program of expansion 
is being delayed as a result of the 34-day 
nationwide steel strike which occurred last 
summer. Allowing for the time required to 
shut down our furnaces and to start them 
up again after the strike was over, our plants 
were out of production for about one-eighth 
of the entire year, and our total’steel-making 
capacity for that year was reduced corre- 
spondingly. 

The net effect of all this was not only to 
curtail substantially the availability of steel 
in 1956, but also to add to the backlog of 
pent-up demand which now falls as a double 
burden upon our facilities. Yet, despite the 
strike, the tonnage of steel actually fabri- 
cated and erected in 1956 reached an all-time 
high, and 1957 should move even higher. 

Today, our forecasts indicate that produc- 
tion of plates and structurals—industry- 
wide—will amount to more than 1§ million 
tons in the current year, an increase of nearly 
50 percent over the demand that existed in 
this field only a little more than 2 years 
ago. 5 

Only a small part of this increased ton- 
nage, of course, will be required in connec- 
tion with the new highway program. In 
this testimony before this committee Gen. 
Louis W. Prentiss, executive vice president 
of the American Roadbuilders Association, 
has told you that the total steel require- 
ments for highways, this year, will be 2.3 
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million tons—or only 200,000 tons larger than 
those of last year, which were fully met py 
the industry. And in view of the rapid ex. 
pansion which is occurring throughout the 
industry, it is evident that this rise in high. 
way requirements should not in itself, creat, 
any great problem. 

It is true, however, that pressure has been 
built up by the backlogs to which I have 4). 
ready referred; and this, I think, indicates 
the desirability of forward planning in the 
highway-construction program so that jobs 
may be taken and scheduled in order of their 
need. And this is just the sort of planning 
that is going on, as was made clear by the 
testimony which you have heard from the 
Federal Highway Administrator, the Hon. 
orable John A. Volpe. Pointing out that 
many States are placing their orders for ste¢| 
while their project plans are still in the 
process of completion, he said: 

“Even if the delivery should be 18 months. 
the construction operations itself on the 
project probably wouldn't start for 6 months 
to 10 months after that, during the period 
in which the plans are being completed anq 
right-of-way acquired, so that by the time 
the contractor gets to the point where he 
needs the steel it will be available.” 

Indeed, a basic premise of the highway 
program from the start is that it be carrieq 
out in a planned fashion, year by year, and 
not that it be pushed through in haste. all at 
once. With such forward planning, there js 
no foreseeable reason why the highway pro- 
gram cannot move on schedule to its con- 
clusion. 

But I also note from the record, that you, 
Mr. Chairman, have expressed the fear that 
the rising price of steel may, in itself, con- 
stitutes some kind of a threat to the suc- 
cess of the highway program; and I should 
like, if I may, to offer a little perspective 
on that point. 

It is true, of course, that the cost of making 
steel has risen persistently in recent years: 
and that the price of steel has had to respond 
accordingly. Mr. Volpe has testified, I be- 
lieve, that the price of the particular types 
of steel which go into the highway program, 
had gone up about 10 percent in the past 18 
months. As matters stand today our own 
figures indicate an increase of about 12 per- 
cent in the mill price of these products 

But he also testified that steel is a minor 
factor in the overall cost of a highway. In 
fact, he said that only about 5 percent of the 
total highway dollar would be utilized for 
steel and this is confirmed by our calcula- 
tions. 

Thus you will realize, of course, that a 12- 
percent rise in the price of steel means an 
increase of only a little more than one-half of 
1 percent in the total cost of constructing 
a highway. 

In the light of these facts, therefore, it 
would seem clear, I think, that the increase 
which has occurred in the price of steel has 
not constituted any threat to the success of 
the highway program: 

In saying this, however, let me emphasize 
that I am not seeking to minimize, in any 
way, the dangers of continuing inflation. I 
am merely saying that if nationwide inflation 
persists throughout the life of this program, 
the inflated cost of the other elements which 
go into highway construction will pose 19 
times as much of a threat as would a com- 
mensurate rise in the price of steel. 

So to sum it all up, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to repeat what I said in the beginning: 
That barring some unforeseen circumstance, 
I know of nothing in the steel picture that 
should impede the orderly progress of the 
highway program, provided that there is 
proper coordination of planning by the 
States, the contractors, the fabricators and 


“the steel producers. 


There may, indeed, be stresses and strains 
as there are today; and it would be some- 
thing of a miracle if there were not—in 
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view of the recent boom in construction, in 
the freight-car program, in shipbuilding and 
tankers, and fn pipelines. But United States 
steel is accustomed to challenges of this kind. 
And so is the steel industry as a whole. 

our greatest challenge, perhaps, came in 

World War II when it seemed almost im- 
ple for the steel companies to meet all 
the military and allied demands that were 
made upon them. Yet some of you may re- 
call, possibly, that from the time we en- 
tered that war until its end, the plants of 
United States Steel alone produced more ton- 
nage than all of the steel plants in all of the 
axis nations put together; and it is a matter 
of record that during the entire war no 
american military project was ever inrpaired 
py a shortage of steel. Later, despite the 
alarms that were sounded of a steel shortage 
whey the Korean conflict began, the steel in- 
dustry proved its ability to meet the full 
military demands without seriously disrupt- 
ing the civilian economy. es 

Despite these achievements, the authoriza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway recently 
prought forth doubts and apprehensions very 
similar to those which have been expressed 
in this committee. Yet now, once again, it is 
a matter of record that the steel industry has 
fully met this demand. 

Now it is no accident, Mr. Chairman, that 
challenges of this kind and magnitude have 
peen met with consistent success. It is due 
to the fact that ever since the beginning of 
World War II, the steel companies of America 
have been engaged unceasingly upon a vast 
program of modernization and expansion. 

Through that program, they have added 51 
million tons—or “percent—to the pre- 
war steelmaking capacity of the industry; 
and of this increase, about 12 million tons 
have been provided by United States Steel. 

By way of comparison, it may interest you 
to note that the total reported steelmaking 
capacity of Russia—which is the world’s sec- 
ond largest of steel—is 54 million 
tons. That means that the American steel 
industry has added almost as much capacity 
since the start of World War II as “the en- 
tire Soviet nation has built in its entire 
history. 

Today, our national capacity stands at 
more than 133 million tons; and it is cur- 
rently expanding at a rate of 5 million tons 
per year. Moreover, I should point out, per- 
haps, that the 3-year, no-strike agreement 
which was negotiated with the steelworkers 
last summer, should have the effect of assur- 
ing that the full ingot capacity of the indus- 
try will be available for the next 2%4 years. 

Now, in all of these figures that I have just 
given you, I have been speaking, of course, 
in terms of ingot capacity—the capacity to 
produce raw steel. Some of the witnesses 
who appeared before this committee did not 
seem to understand apparently that the 
total finishing capacity of the industry—the 
capacity to transform raw steel into all of 
the various forms of finished products that 
are needed—is always in excess of ingot ca- 
pacity. It has to be, in order to provide 
flexibility and to meet promptly the chang- 
ing cy and seasonal demands of the 
Nation for different steel products. 

Thus, while the finishing capacity in any 
particular product line may be fully utilized 
at certain times and for short periods, it 
would be anustial indeed if it were to oper- 
ate at 100 percent over a sustained period. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let 
me simply say that United States Steel is 
deeply interested in this new highway pro- 
gram—not only because of its im) ce to 
the development of the country, but hope- 
fully as a solution to the long-standing 
of inadequate roads. Beyond that, 
of course, we are in the steel business, and 
while only about 3 or 4 percent of our total 
output goes into highways, we naturally wel- 
come & growth in this market for our 
products, é 
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This highway program has been planned 
to extend over a 13-year period, and we at 
United States Steel are gearing our planning 
accordingly, so that we may participate fully 
in the success of this great undertaking. 
For it is our hope and our purpose that when 
the highways of the future have been built, 
we shall be able to look back upon our part 
in that job with pride and satisfaction. 





Collision or. the Delaware River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last week 
I had occasion to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a shocking disaster in 
the Delaware River, whem two ships col- 
lided in a narrow channel, not deep 
enough for their purposes; and in the 
collision a number of lives were lost. 

Mr. President, in Philadelphia an in- 
vestigation regarding that tragedy is 
now being made. A veteran Delaware 
River pilot who saw the collision testified 
yesterday that unless something is done 
about widening and deepening the Dela- 
ware River and Bay, tragedies of this 
sort will continue to occur. 

In this morning’s Philadelphia In- 
quirer, a leading editorial, entitled “Will 
the Bigger Ships Come Here?” is fea- 
tured. In the editorial it is pointed out 
that— 

Only last week the latest tragic collision 
in the Delaware demonstrated anew that (a) 
our supposed 800-fdot wide, 40-foot deep 
channel is not kept properly dredged. 


The editorial takes to task the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I should say that the 
President of the United States should be 
taken to task for his neglect of the Dela- 
ware River channel, which is the only 


_access to the sea from Philadelphia, an 
‘important port of the United States. 


Last year, Philadelphia had more import 
tonnage than any other city in the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred, and also 
a news article from the same publica- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
14, 1957] 
WILL THE BicceR SHips CoME HERE? 

If a Federal Government program for 
building newer and bigger merchant ships 
was met with a declaration from Moscow 
that the Delaware River would be blockaded 
by Soviet gunboats to keep such ships from 
reaching Philadelphia— 

Just imagine the nationwide howl. 

Well, the Federal Government is going to 
finance a program for building such a fleet of 
newer and bigger cargo vessels. But it won't 
be Soviet Russia keeping those vessels from 
coming up the Delaware; it will be neglect 
of our channel by the very same Government 
which is going to nce the ships. 
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Says Maritime Administrator Clarence G. 
Morse; “You can look for the first ship built 
under this program by mid-1959. We hope 
to hit a steady rate of 20 to 25 new dry cargo 
ships a year.” 


That is good news for shipbuilders. It is 


‘good news for American commerce generally. 


But it will not be good news for Delaware 
Valley, U. S. A., unless our river channel is 
in shape to accommodate those new and 
bigger vessels. 

The Wall Street Journal notes that Gov- 
ernment’s subsidies are given provided that 
the ship lines “keep their fleets up to date— 
with the help of shipbUilding subsidies dis- 
pensed by Uncle Sam.” 

It is interesting.thus to see that Uncle 
Sam demands that the ship lines keep 
abreast of the times, and pays them to do so. 
Why isn’t that same policy sound for one of 
our country’s greatest commercial water- 
ways—the Delaware River? 

Over and above this program is the stepped- 
up construction of tankers. With Nasser 
again swinging his blackmail club in a west- 
ward arc, the need for more long-haul 
tankers and other shipping to bypass the 
Suez Canal is obvious. 

Only last week the latest tragic collision 
in the Delaware demonstrated anew that 
(a) our supposed 800-foot wide, 40-foot deep 
channel is not kept properly dredged; and 
(b) that even those dimensions, promised 
in 1938, are out of date now, and pitifully 
obsolete in the face of a trend to bigger and 
better merchant ships. 

Delaware Valley looks to Congress for ac- 
tion; particularly action in ending the long 
deadlock in the Bureau of the Budget. That 
is where, the hopes of Delaware Valley for a 
modern channel have been grounded for a 
long while. 





{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
14, 1957] 


Port Is Out or DATE, VETERAN RIVER PILoT 
TELLS CRASH INQUIRY 

A veteran Delaware River pilot, a witness to 
the collision last Thursday below New Castle, 
Del., of the tanker Mission San Francisco and 
freighter Elna II, yesterday warned that worse 
catastrophes will occur unless “something is 
done about widening and deepening the river 
and bay.” 

Capt. James Johnson, of North Wildwood, 
N. J., who was piloting a Japanese vessel 
astern of the outbound freighter said at the 
conclusion of 2 hours of testimony before a 
Coast Guard board of inquiry: 

“The crash and explosion were the worst 
I have ever seen in my 23 years as a pilot on 
the river, but unless something is done about 
widening and deepening the waterway more 
and larger catastrophes will occur.” 


FEW IMPROVEMENTS 


“Modern-day ships and tankers, which 
daily travel to and from the port of Philadel- 
phia, are 3 times the size of the ships of 20 
years ago, yet there are few, if any, improve- 
ments in the river to provide for them.” 

Johnson, who is also a member of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority, testified, in the 
Custom House during the third day of hear- 
ings before a three-man board, he was pilot- 
ing the 500-foot Tomishima Maru when he 
saw the crash and terriffic explosion. - 

He said he ordered the Tomishima Maru 
to a full stop three-quarters of a mile astern 
of the Elna Ii when he observed that collision 
was inevitable. - 

Johnson told the board he noticed the Elna 
swing to the right and saw the tanker nego- 
tiate its first turn, but the San Francisco 
failed to alter its course at the second turn.” 
He said he was unable to observe “which ship 
struck which.” ° 

The pilot said after he was sure “adequate 
rescue efforts were under way,” he ordered 
the Tomishima Maru on course, realizing that 
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a vessel of her size would handicap rather 
than assist rescue efforts. 

Later, Capt. Alexander Kaare, of the ill- 
fated Elna, described the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the crash which Claimed the lives 
of 10 seamen at about 12:30 a. m. last 
Thursday. 

Captain Kaare will be recalled to the wit- 
ness stand when the hearings resume today. 


Alaskan Against Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a letter to 
the editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor which was published in the February 
20 issue of that distinguished newspaper. 

The letter discusses the question of 
statehood for Alaska. It was written 
by Emery F. Tobin, editor and publisher 
of the Alaska Sportsman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKAN AGAINST STATEHOOD 


To the CureisTian Scrence Monrror: 

In considering statehood for Alaska, very 
little is heard about the vital economic fac- 
tors which are cited by the opponents of 
“Statehood Now for Alaska.” 

A recent survey has shown costs of living 
tn Alaska to be from 21 percent to more than 
50 percent higher than in Seattle, which is 
itself a city with a comparatively high cost 
of living. Because of these costs, the Federal 
Government grants its employees in Alaska 
a cost-of-living differential of 25 percent 
additional to their basic salaries or wages. 

One of the reasons for the high cost in 
Alaska is the seasonal nature of the work 
here. Practically all of the year-round activ- 
ities of wealth-producing industries. are: 
‘ One pulp mill, some lumber mills, and log- 
ging operations. The rest are seasonal in- 
dustries, working for only a few months, 
consisting of the fisheries, some trapping, 
the tourist business, and mining. Actually, 
some 20,000 people leave Alaska every fall 
for lack of work. They come back in the 
spring but they do not make permanent 
residents. 

Alaska, with its 586,400 square miles, has a 
population of only 208,000. Most people do 
not realize that of the 208,000, some 80,000 
are military men in the pay of the Federal 
Government and their dependents. In addi- 
tion, there are another 15,000 Government 
eivil-service employees, plus their depend- 
ents. Of the total, also, about 35,000 people 
in Alaska are Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, 
many of whom are on welfare relief, and 
30,000 are school children. 

In the fiscal year ending June 380, 1955, 
there -was an average of 26,500 persons in 
private industry, and even of these 6,715 
were employed in contract construction, 
most of which was Government. Mining 
employed an average of 1,333; manufactur- 
ing, 4,476; transportation and utilities, 3,955; 
wholesale and retail businesses, 5,894; service 
industries, 2,732, and others, 1,395. These 
are averages for the year. The peak employ- 
ment was about 40,000 in private industry 
in the summer; the low, somewhat less than 
20,000 in winter. 
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It has been estimated that the additional 
costs of statehood may be as much as $14 
million a year. Total, with what we are now 
paying for Territorial government, $28 mil- 
lion. These additional costs are for: Fish 
and wildlife administration, $2,500,000; op- 
eration of courts, nearly $1 million; support 
of the schools now operated by the Alaska 
Native Service, $2 million; borough govern- 
ment, $150,000; additional police system, 
$300,000; care and custody of insane, $500,- 
000; roads, $7 million; operation of Gover- 
nor’s Office, legislative expense and State 
buildings, $600,000. 

Uncle Sam spends in Alaska for nonmili- 
tary items every dollar that he gets from 
Alaska in income and excise taxes, nearly 
$100 million a year. On the whole the States 
are pouring into Alaska about $300 million 
more than they are taking out and this 
money is all refiected in Alaska’s present 
economy. 

Alaska’s biggest industry*—and it is boom- 
ing—is military defense. We don’t know just 
what the Federal Government is spending 
on defense in Alaska, but it has more than 
50,000 men stationed here. It costs “Uncle” 
at least $400 a month a man. That's $240 
million a year. Then he’s spending f 
$50 million to $100 million a year on Army, 
Navy, and Air Force construction work. 

An estimated 65 to, 70 percent of Alaska’s 
gross business depends for its existence on 
Federal money: W Officials realize 
that Alaska’s economy, tied up as it is with 
Federal spending, is unable to support a 
State government at this time without ex- 
traordinary Federal help. Various bills in 
Congress would ease the load by millions of 
dollars—some estimate by as much as $9 
million a year—if Alaska takes on the re- 
sponsibilities of statehood now. 


Some Alaskans fear that if statehood were 
granted now Alaska would have to resort to 
some of Nevada’s revenue-attracting ven- 
tures, such as gambling and easy divorce 
laws. c 

Alaska is the only State or Territory which 
has been unable to finance its unemploy- 
ment security payments and had to obtain 
a loan from the Federal Government of 
$3. million in spite of assessments against 
workers as well as employers to finance the 
unemployment payments. 

Higher taxes stifle initiative and discourage 
investment in new enterprises. If new busi- 
nesses cannot compete here on the same 
basis as in the States they will not come. 
And if the Federal Government should re- 
duce its military establishment, or discon- 
tinue military construction, what would 
happen to Alaska’s economy? Can Alaska 
afford statehood now? 

Emery F. Tostn, 
Editor and Publisher, ; 
The Alaska Sportsman. 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 


Economy and the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. BOURKE B.. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER: Mr. President, 
on March 12, 1957, Mr. E. T. Denise, 
chairman of the national policy com- 
mittee of the American Farm. Bureau 
Federation, made a statement on the 
Farm Bureau's ‘position on the economy 
of the Nation and the Federal budget. I 


March 1 


ask unanimous consent that this splendiq 
statement be printed in the Appendix o¥ 
the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in th, 
Recorp, as follows: 

The members of the Farm Bureau be}iey, 
that Congress, in the fiscal year of 1957 
should balance the Federal budget and aj;, 
make a determined effort to pay off a sup. 
stantial sum on our national debt. Pr. 

such action, particularly with re. 
spect to debt reduction, will only make the 
job more ‘difficult in the future and may 
cause repercussions that we certainly mignt 
not effjoy. We believe that both of theg 
projects can be accomplished and stil) have 
sufficient money available for national de. 
fense, farm programs, foreign aid, and {or 
the thousand and one other items necessary 
in the operation of our Government. If the 
tax money does not go around, then we ip 
Farm Bureau would be willing to take our 
cut along with the rest. 

We feel that the present high level of Goy. 
ernment spending is contributing to an ip. 
flationary spiral. The course of our general 
price level has been and is presently affecteq 
by the huge financial operations of our Gov. 
ernment, Our reasoning indicates that bai. 
ancing the budget would materially help to 
level off this inflationary movement. 

The past several years the American people 
have enjoyed a period of high employment 
and unparalleled business activity, with cor- 
responding national income higher than at 
any other time in our history. We realize 
that balanced budgets are generally not pos- 
sible during periods of war. We also recog. 
nize that unbalanced budgets or deficit 
spending might be widely employed to com- 
bat deflation. But with general prosperity 
as it is, we In Farm Bureau and many others 
out in the grassroots are beginning to ques- 
tion the financial reasoning of Congress. 
Ordinarily one of the cardinal principles of 
good business is to retire debts when times 
are good. We in Farm Bureau who have 
been farming for a considerable time and 
now possess some degree of financial secu- 
rity have certainly had to recognize this 
principle. We do not hesitate to suggest 
that this rule should be applied to the oper- 
ation of our Federal Government, at once 
and emphatically. 

The ities of our present Govern- 
ment, along with the astronomical volumes 
of money required to run it, have many of 
our citizens bewildered. It cer- 
tainly is different from the good old days of 
not too long ago, when government was not 
big business but small business, and efi- 
ciency was something to be proud of. Small 
wonder that many of our citizens have be- 
come perplexed and even, shall I say, sus- 
picious, to the extent that they have lost 
faith in the ability of their elected officials 
to handle this big business of government. 
At the present time budget balancing and 
debt reduction are important if for no other 
reason than to create in the minds of the 
American public, confidence, a new conf- 
dence that our Government is being ope!- 
ated efficiently and wisely. 

I wish to disgress for a moment from the 

b of balanced budgets" to talk about 

that has been bothering me for 
some time—something, I believe, that prob- 
ly contributes to the thinking and action 
you gentlemen in Congress. No doubt 
members of the Farm Bureau are able 
grasp the magnitude of your jobs. But 
many of our citizens the problems i0- 
of money involved, and 
decisions facing you are incomprehensi- 
And to many of these citizens our Gov- 
only in their minds as some 
big-hearted Santa Claus. 
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then again I wonder if many of our Con- 
en, as they are newly elected and arrive 
in W: , don’t soon become indoctri- 
nated With the idea that each and every 
yoter out in his State is clamoring for relief 
for this and relief for that—for Federal aid 
right and left. I regret to admit that this 
is a true condition as reflected in the think- 
ing of part of your constituents. Ironically, 
these individuals, though few in number, 
make a lot of noise, and they forcefully at- 
tract your attention. However, I truthfully 
pelieve that for every constituent of this 
type there are 5 or even 10 that go quietly 
about their daily business, never clamor for 
help unless it be for tax relief, and are, gen- 
erally speaking, so quiet or mild that Con- 
men are inclined to forget that such a 
creature actually exists. But we do exist, 
and I can guarantee you that there are many 
of us, both Democrats and Republicans, who 
know that this Santa Claus idea is a myth. 
We happen to understand that we as indi- 
viduals are a definite part of the Federal 
Government, and, even though we have been 
apathetic, we recognize that we have a re- 
sponsibility to our Government and to you 
men who are supposed to represent us in 
formulating sueh Government. We realize 
that, being the Government, we must fur- 
nish the capital, the money to operate said 
institution, and we also are vitally aware 
that said funds to operate our Government 
must come directly from any income that 
we produce or possess. 

Government, as we think of it, and as we 
would like to keep it, can never be a profit- 
making institution. But good government 
can and ordinarily should live within its tax 
income. 

We, the people who furnish the money for 
Government, being forced to comply with the 
fundamentals of good management and 
thrift in order to eat and maintain a roof 
over our heads, expect those in charge of 
our Government to pursue a like course. 

Responsibility for such pursuit lies in the 
hands of our elected national officials. We 
would appreciate your sincere cooperation in 
dealing with this problem. 





Postal Savings Should Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is much interest in Senate bill 1394, 
which I introduced on February 26, pro- 
viding for a dissolution of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. ; 

The Post Office Department is operat- 
ing with a very large deficit, and it is 
estimated that the expenses of the Post 
Office Department would be reduced ap- 
proximately $2% million per annum if 
we eliminated postal savings. 

The depositors in the Postal Savings 
System have been gradually withdrawing 
their accounts since June 30, 1956, and 
the number of acounts have been going 
down at the rate of about 20,000 a 
month. The amount of the deposits 
have gone down at the rate of about $20 
million a month. 

Here is an opportunity for the Federal 
Government to ‘save some money, and I 
sincerely hope we may secure early ap- 
proval of the proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial from the Hutchinson News Her- 
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ald of March 2, and an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times of March 12, printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald 
of March 2, 1957] 


PostaL SAVINGS 


The Eisenhower administration has done 
reasonably well ih getting the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of unessential businesses. It 
has, however, overlooked one of the largest. 
That is the Government’s operations in the 
savings bank field. 

The Postal Savings System was established 
in 1911. There was a place for it then. It 
was widely used until the end of World War 
II. Since then it has been on the toboggan. 

Through the past 10 years postal savings 
deposits have declined almost half to a pres- 
ent total of $1% billion. For the past 3 
years the System has been losing $200 million 
in deposits and more than 200,000 deposi- 
tors annually. 

The reasons for the decline are obvious. 
The interest paid on postal savings is no 
longer competitive. With the Federal guar- 
antee of bank deposits up to $10,000, postal 
savings offer no greater safety than private 
banking. Customer convenience is not so 
great. 

Left to itself it today appears that the 
Postal Savings System will gradually wither 
and finally die of its own accord. As a 
matter of Federal economy and to save the 
institution its final agonies, however, it 
should be promptly and quietly dispatched. 





[From the Kansas City Times of March 12, 
1957] 


PosTaL SAVINGS SHOULD Go 


Last year the Postal Savings System re- 
ported a profit of $614 million. Nevertheless 
the House Post Office Committee has recom- 
mended that it be abolished. The reasons are 
clear and valid. t : 

Postal saving is one of many Government 
functions that the Hoover Commission found 
in competition with private enterprise. Cer- 
tainly it was started almost half a century 
ago for a legitimate reason. Thousands of 
persons in rural areas had access to post- 
offices but not to banks. A great expansion 
in the number of banking institutions and 
quicker means of transportation for farm 
families have erased that need. So postal 
savings is an anachronism. 

The Constitution outlines a Government 
with regulatory and protective functions but 
which should not, except in emergency cases, 
enter the production of goods and services in 
competition with private enterprise. The 
amount of money involved in postal sav- 
ings has been declining steadily and is no 
longer large. Generally the people have rec- 
ognized that in this field they are served 
better by commercial establishments. The 
move to junk postal savings is simply another 
step toward removing our Government from 
competitive fields where it no longer has a 
valid purpose. 





Freedom Foundation Award to 
Alc Mary Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Redorp a letter 
written by Alc Mary Adams, United 
States Air Force, who is stationed at the 
Oklahoma City Air Force Station. 


The excellence of Airman First Class 
Adams’ letter won her a trip to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., where, on February 22, 1957, 
she was presented a Freedoms Founda- 
tion.award by the Secretary of Defense, 
the only woman among~*10 representa- 
tives of all branches of the armed serv- 
ices to receive similar awards. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 33p Arm DEFENSE 
Division, OKLAHOMA CITY 
Ar Force STATION, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., September 24, 1956. 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE; 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing today to Mr. 
Dunn, the town clerk in the little country 
town of Shirley, Mass., where I live, asking 
him about my absentee ballot. I've filled 
out an official looking “Official Election Bal- 
loting Material—Via Airmail’’ card which I 
got from my commanding officer here at 
headquarters, 33d Air Defense Division, where 
I’ve been stationed for the past 18 months. 
I'll mail that with a little note to Mr. Dunn— 
the note being for family friendship’s sake. 

It will be good to hear from Mr. Dunn 
again. And I know what he will say. He 
will say that he would expect I would up- 
hold my family’s tradition of exercising the 
voting privilege. 

It will be good to vote. 

My vote—freedom’s privilege. 

My vote, your vote, everyone’s vote is im- 
portant. To vote is to exercise a very great 
privilege indeed. Everybody has a birthday, 
and to an individual, his birthday is easily 
the most important day in the year, for it 
is his very own special day. 

Election day is the birthday of the Re- 
public. Though a presidential election day 
comes but once in 4 years, its importance 
is enhanced by this very fact. Four years 
till next time—from last November 4, 1952. 

Suddenly it will be November 6, 1956. All 
over our great Nation the men and women 
and young adults will exercise their voting 
privilege. 

In my hometown of Shirley the dear hearts 
and gentle people will come early and late 
to climb the one flight of stairs in the brick 
municipal building that was once the junior 
high school where I attended eighth grade. 
They will say their names, and receive their 
ballots, and go into the curtained booths to 
pencil the marks that will make history. 

My election day will come long before 
November 6, and I will vote in the presence 
of a military person authorized to adminis- 
ter and attest this oath. 

When I cast my absentee ballot in Okla- 
homa, and as I think of it going over the 
air miles to Massachusetts, I will surely have 
a feeling of pride that I have exercised my 
vote—freedom’s privilege—in this great age. 

A free nation draws it strength fram its 
people. And it is the people—the ‘voting 
people—who strengthen the fiber of America. 
The will of the majority is the mouthpiece of 
America’s great song of freedom. 

My vote—freedom’s privilege—keeps Amer- 
ica strong and great and star spangled and 
true. 

You, too, are America. Only you, too, can 
vote. ° 

Sincerely, 


. 


Mary ADAMS, 
A2c., United States Air Force, 
AA8—107-434. 
Promoted to airman, first class, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1956. 
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Increase in Applications for Admission 
to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an article entitled “Here Come the War 
Babies,” published in the February 4, 
1957, issue of Time magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Here CoME THE Wark BaBres—UNITED STATES 

COLLEGES ARE ILL PREPARED FOR THEIR IN- 

VASION 


As he gives informal talks to alumni across 
the United States, the dean of admissions 
of a famous Ivy League university likes to 
give the old grads a jolt. “If you were to 
apply for your alma mater today,” he is 
quoted as saying, “only 20 percent of you 
would get it.” In that particular ploy, the 
dean is not alone. Says Acting President 
Archibald MacIntosh, of Haverford College: 
“I have occasionally talked to alumni about 
getting into Haverford today and have told 
them, ‘I sometimes doubt if I would have ad- 
mitted myself.’” 

Though both men are intentionally exag- 
gerating, their words illustrate a point. 
Never before have so many Americans wanted 
to get into college, and never before has the 
competition been so keen. Last week the 
United States Office of Education estimated 
that before the school year is out, enrollment 
in United States colleges and universities will 
hit a record high of 3,250,000. This record 
comes at a time when the colleage-age popu- 
lation, which in 1955 sank to its lowest point 
in 25 years, is still made up mostly of de- 
pression babies. The crisis that the United 
States campus is now bracing for is the com- 
ing invasion of war babies. — 


THE PATTERN 


So far, only the big name colleges, mostly 
fin the East, have really felt the first impact 
of the great tidal wave. Though the number 
of high school students who go on to college 
has jumped from 15 percent in 1940 to 40 
percent, the Nation’s 1,800 institutions of 
higher learning can still keep up with the 
demand. But what of the years immediately 
ahead? By the time the present crop of first- 
graders is ready for college, says Dean of Ad- 
missions Arthur Howe, Jr., of Yale, enroll- 
ments may soar to between 5 and 8 million. 
What the favored campuses are going through 
now will soon become the standard pattern 
for all. 

Last fall Oberlin College was able to accept 
only 1 out of 2 of those who applied. Since 
the 1940's, Yale’s applicants have jumped 
from 1,500 to 4,000. Harvard’s have more 
than trebled. For the 6,000 boys who say 
they want to get into Dartmouth next fall, 
there are only 725 openings. Says Dean 
Emery Walker, Jr., of Brown (present fresh- 
man class, 635): “Ten years from now we 
might have 10,000 applicants, That will be 
the real problem.” 


PANIC AND DEALS 


Actually, the problem is all too real right 
now for thousands of high-school students. 
In_ their panic to get into college—and in 


their wild search for the best scholarship - 


deals—today's youngsters have acquired the 
habit of applying to as many schools as possi- 
ble. One Connecticut boy, for instance, was 


able to choose between Amherst, which of- 
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fered him no scholarship, Bates, which offered 
$600, Wesleyan with a $500 offer, Holy Cross 
with $700, and Yale with $1,250. Another 
boy sent Princeton an irate letter after he 
was rejected, pointed out that of the 23 col- 
leges he applied for, 22 had accepted him. 
What, the boy wanted to know, was wrong 
with Princeton? 

Because of these multiple applications, the 
favored schools are haunted by ghosts. 
These are the students who are accepted but 
go elsewhere—the boys and girls, say the 
admissions officers, ““who won’t take yes for 
an answer.” To make sure of an entering 
class of 1,200, the University of Pennsylvania 
accepts 2,100 students. Princeton accepts 
1,200 to get a class of 750. Stanford esti- 
mates that 35 percent of those accepted will 
probably never show. 


BRIGHTER AND BRIGHTER 


By piling up the total mumber of appli- 
cations, the ghosts tend to distort the de- 
mand for higher educatoin. But the demand 
is nevertheless there—and it has already be- 
gun to change the whole sociology of United 
States higher education. With more and 
more students to choose from, the big-name 
campuses are becoming more and more selec- 
tive. At Harvard the number of students on 
the dean’s list has gone up from 27 percent 
before World War II to nearly 40 percent. 
Indeed, says Amherst Dean of Freshmen 
Eugene Wilson, in 5 or 10 years we may have 
80 to 90 percent of our students capable of 
honors work.” 

Not only is the gentleman’s C beginning 
to disappear, but. to some extent so is the 
gentleman. “A college education,” says 
Headmaster Edward Hall of the Hill School, 
“is no longer a hereditary right like a mem- 
bership in a club. It is a prize to be won 
against increasingly rigorous competition.” 
Though the child of the old grad may still 
have a slight advantage, even top private 
eastern prep schools can no longer guarantee 
him a place in the college of his choice. Says 
Headmaster Hall: “It’s kind of hard on the 
Yale alumnus who develops a kid as bright 
as his father. but no brighter.” 

The emphasis on college board aptitude 
tests has hastened the change. - Since no one 
can prepare for them, the extra cramming 
that a prep school offers can no longer get 
the dullard through. Furthermore, the top 
private colleges have become increasingly 
less parochial in their search for students. 
Though swamped by applications, they still 
send out recruiters to schools all over the 
United States. They want not only a bright 
student body, but a broad one; and wealth 
and background are less and less a factor. 
In 1910 only 10 percent of the men who 
applied for Harvard asked for scholarship 
aid; now 50 percent do. In 1947 the ratio 
of private- to public-school graduates at 
Yale was 3 to 2; today it is the reverse. 


OPEN DOOR? 


The approach of the tidal wave has also 
had an effect on publicly supported institu- 
tions. Those that are required by law or 
tradition to take in every taxpayer's child 
with a high-school diploma within their 
States have begun to wonder whether they 
can expand rapidly enough to maintain their 
open-door policy. Some have already an- 
swered “No.” ; 

Since California has the most elaborate 
junior-college system in the country, the 
university is able to require that applicants 
have a B average in high school.. But in such 
States as Oregon, where junior colleges are 
rare, many educators have begun to worry 
about what the tidal wave of students will 
do to their schools unless admissions stand- 
ards go.up. “It seems to me,” says Chancel- 

John Richards of the State higher educa- 
system, “that if the weight of numbers 

of students threatens college instructional 
quality, then it is our clear obligation to 
control the numbers.” Adds President Jean 
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Paul Mather of the University of Massachy. 
setts, which is studying a plan to conside, 
only the top 20 percent of State high-schog 
students: “In the future, we are going ty 
have to place a tremendous faith in tests 
We are the first to admit that there are faults 
in this, but for us it is not a matter of expe. 
diency. It isa matter of necessity. We hay, 
to get the horde off our necks.” 
RETENTION VERSUS ADMISSION 

As the standards go up at both private ang 
public institutions, some educators have 
begun to worry about whether the empha. 
sis on brains and tests might go too far 
Many State-supported schools still feel they 
have a moral obligation to give every tax. 
payer’s child his chance, even though he 
may flunk out. “We believe,” says President 
Fred Hovde, of Purdue University, “in the 
doctrine of opportunity. If students fai), 
they at least know they’ve had their chance” 
To Headmaster Seymour St. John, of Choate, 
mere “quickness of mind” may become far 
too important. “Is there not a hazard,” he 
asks, “of neglecting by default other vita) 
factors in a student’s makeup?” . Adds Aq. 
missions Director Robert Jackson, of Ober. 
lin: “You have to leave the door open for 
the Winston Churchills. It is said of him 
that on the basis of his school record, he 
wouldn’t be admitted to any college today.” 

Unfortunately, there is no sure scicntific 
way to identify late-blooming Churchills, 
But most campuses try their best to look 
for more than brains. “Today,” says Director 
of Admissions Charles William Edwards, of 
Princeton, “we talk in terms of the idea] 
entering class, not the ideal individual can- 
didate. We want a well-rounded class. We 
wouldn’t want everybody to be geniuses in 
physics, or editors of their school] news. 
papers” “We want,” says Dean Walker, of 
Brown, “the brightest boys, but we want 
them balanced too.” A typical well-bal- 
anced group is this year’s freshman class at 
Yale. 1,031 boys, 506 were captains of 
varsity or won varsity letters, 228 were 
editors of their school papers, 114 were edi- 
tors of their yearbooks, 178 were either pres- 
idents of their student councils or of their 
senior classes. 

BRIBES AND PHONE CALLS 


With all this emphasis on brains and bal- 
ance, the competition to get into college 
sometimes becomes a desperate affair. Dean 
Robert Pitt, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, says that in 1 year he received phone 
calls or letters from 10 governors, as many 
Congressmen, and a host of board chairmen, 
all interested in pushing candidates. He 
has also been offered bribes (“O. K., how 
much do you want?” demanded one father 
as he whipped out his checkbook), has seen 
another father offer the university 3,000 if 
only it would take his son in. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the wife of a State Department 
Official is even planning to move to France 
so that her two sons can learn French and 
German and thus have an advantage when 
the time for college comes. One Princeton 
alumnus hounded his alma mater to take 
in his boy, even though he knew the boy 
would probably flunk. The father’s argu- 
ment: unless his son got in, he wouldn't be 
eligible for the Princeton Club of New York. 

To cut down on the number of student 


’ casualties and parental disappointments. city 


after city has organized elaborate counscling 
programs to try to identify the college ma- 
terial early and to steer students to the 
schools best suited to them. At the same 
time, private prep schools are trying to Pel- 
suade ambitious fathers not to think only 
in terms of big-name colleges. “But,” says 
Headmaster W. Gray Mattern, Jr., of Wilbra- 
ham (Mass.) Academy, “It’s difficult to con- 
vince the third generation Harvard man that 
his obviously unqualified son just won't be 
admitted. After a while, you get tired of 
talking and say, ‘All right, go ahead and 
apply,’ even though you know it’s hopeless. 
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GOODBY, LOAFER 

No matter how much United States higher 
education expands or how many junior col- 
jeges the Nation builds, there will still be 
casualties, because the admissions standards 
of most colleges are bound to keep rising. 
But to Headmaster Lloyd M. Clark, of Penn- 
sylvania’s Kiskiminetas Springs School, the 
pig competition for education is. not a crisis 
put a cause for rejoicing. “This change at 
the admissions office,” says he, “has altered 
the atmosphere all over the campus. In the 
classrooms the professors can insist on high- 
achievement levels and -dismiss the loaf- 
er.* * * The time has come when the 
college student must really produce. * * * 
How the educators love this.” 

In Marin County, Calif., last week, young 
Mike Zeller, a senior at the Sir Francis Drake 
High School, added an observation of his 
own that is as good @ summary as any of the 
plight of the American student: “We all have 
the feeling,” says he, “that we’re not going 
to get into the college we want to. When I 
was a sophomore, older kids told me that it 
was tough to get into college. But I didn’t 
believe it. When you're a sophomore, you 
want to have fun. I wish somebody had 
made me believe it. I’m really sweating it 


now. 





Southern Farmers Victims of Favoritism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torials, the first entitled ‘“Benson’s 
Arithmetic Needs Overhauling,” from 
the March 8, 1957, issue of the Atlanta, 
Ga., Constitution and the second, en- 
titled “See Here, Mr. Benson,” from the 
March 7, 1957, issue of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Journal. - 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution of March 8, 
1957] 
BeNson’s ARITHMETIC NEEDS OVERHAULING 


The whistle H. L. Wingate is blowing at 
Ezra Benson sounds an accurate blast. 

The Georgia Farm Bureau president ac- 
cuses the Secretary of Agriculture of costing 
cotton producers this year a minimum of 
120 to 150 million dollars. 

Mr. Wingate says Mr. Benson did it know- 
ingly and intentionally. Be that as it may, 
the Georgia farm leader’s reasonable esti- 
mates obtained from exporters, the Cotton 
Council and others tear gaping holes into 
those of Mr. Benson. 

The Georgian backs his stand with figures. 
He points out that the Benson estimate for 
fiscal 1956-57 placed exports at 614 million 
bales, some 200,000 bales shy of the amount 
already exported. g 

Mr. Wingate also effectively ripped into the 
Secretary’s crystal ball that anticipates pro- 
duction at 11,200,000 bales. The farm bu- 
reau president says the figure was based on 
land allotted for cotton before the soil bank 
Temoved so many acres from production. 
His estimate of 10,700,000 is more realistic. 
In Georgia alone, approximately 300,000 acres 
of cotton land, or nearly one-third of the 
a cotton acreage, are going into the soil 
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These factors add up to logical reasons that 
support Mr. Wingate’s contention: cotton 
price supports should be from 83 to 85 per- 
cent of parity instead of 77 percent. 

Mr. Benson, on the other hand, has been 
most generous in his dealings with commer- 
cial corngrowers in the Midwest. Chairman 
Harold D. Cooley of the House Agriculture 
Committee charges that the Secretary gave 


" away $179 million to corngrowers last year in 


a fruitless attempt to reduce plantings. 

Even as Mr, Wingate was warning against 
discrimination between regions and attempts 
in Washington to increase base acreage allot- 
ments for corn, a fight on the subject raged 
in the House. 

Democratic forces favor extending the soil- 
bank provisions to growers of flaxseed, soy- 
beans, rye, oats, grain sorghums, barley, corn 
grown outside the Midwest commercial area, 
and wheat on small farms without produc- 
tion controls. 

That doesn’t suit the Republicans. They 
want an emergency plan for corn alone, set- 
ting a national corn allotment of 51 mil- 
lion acres, production supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity, and subsidies for placing 15 
percent of their cropland in the soil bank. 

But the southern cotton farmers are still 
victims of favoritism to midwestern corn- 
growers. With Mr. Benson flipping the coin, 
the midwestern farmers can tell the south- 
erners: “Heads we win; tails you lose.” 


[From the Atlanta Journal of March 7, 1957] 
See Here, Mr. BENSON 


H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, has leveled some 
serious charges at Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

While Mr. Benson and other administra- 
tion leaders are scrambling around in Con- 
gress trying to push through emergency leg- 
islation to benefit corngrowers, Mr. Wingate 
charges the Agriculture Secretary with gyp- 
ping cotton producers of more than $120 
million this year. y 

The farm bureau chief says this has been 
done by setting cotton price supports at 77 
percent of parity when, by all reasonable 
figures, the supports should be from 83 to 85 
percent. 

Needless to say, this is a matter of great 
concern and of great economic importance 
to Georgia cotton producers. Let us hope 
Mr. Benson can take time off from his corn 
chores to give the cotton situation some con- 
sideration. 





Overseas Capital Could Injure United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


' OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Overseas Capital Could Injure 
United States,” originally printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune, and reprinted 
in the Indianapolis News of Monday, 
March 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OvERSEAS CAPITAL CovuLp INJURE UNITED 

STATES 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 

tee, in its wide-ranging investigations, has 
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uncovered a strang loophole in our securities 
regulations which conceivably could be used 
by the Soviet Government to gain a meas- 
ure of control over important American de- 
fense industries and their policy making. 

On the face of it the suggestion that the 
U. S. S. R. could become a secret partner in 
American industry might appear too fan- 
tastic to be taken seriously. But the record 
assembled by the subcommittee exposes a 
weakness in our securities regulations which 
cannot be ignored. 

At the end of 1954 there were foreign in- 
vestments in this country which totaled $26.8 
billion, with almost $1.5 billion worth of 
stocks held by Swiss accounts. And the in- 
vestment of foreign funds in the United 
States has been increasing steadily. 

Who are the owners of the stocks pur- 
chased with foreign capital? No one in the 
Government knows—neither in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, the Department 
of the Treasury or in any other department 
or agency in Government, including the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The subcommittee questioned witness 
after witness about the source of this mys- 
tery capital flowing into this country for 
investment. The subcommittee finally re- 
ports: “These witnesses testified there is no 
way under existing regulations to determine 
the source of foreign money being invested 
in the United States.” 

Director M. Joseph Meehan, of the Gov- 
ernment’s Office of Business Economics, told 
Senators in this inquiry that the $26.8 bil- 
lien of foreign capital “could be withdrawn 
on very short notice at any time’’—leading 
the subcommittee to conclude that the own- 
ers of this money have the power to cause 
considerable economic disruption in the 
United States. 

The money which comes from Switzerland 
poses a special problem because Swiss laws 
even make it illegal for Swiss banks to dis- 
close the owners of anonymous accounts. 

Arthur I. Bloomfield, senior economist for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, testi- 
fied that if Soviet sources were buying Amer- 
ican securities “it could be done in such way 
that it could not be traced by the Federal 
Reserve bank or any other agency.” 

This loophole also offers a tempting way 
for unscrupulous American investors to 
dodge their fair share of taxes. By purchas- 
ing stocks through an anonymous account in 
Switzerland, for example, the earnings and 
profits from sales could be hidden from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The subcommittee has reported that the 
hidden ownership of American securities is 
a cause for concern to Officials of the De- 
fense and Commerce Departments, as well 
as Officials of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 

There should be, as the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee suggests, a full in- 
vestigation of this situation by the Con- 
gress—to determine whether or not Soviet 
Russia or any of her satellites are buying 
into the United States expanding industries. 





Participation in American Government 
and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent article in the Christian Science 
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Monitor for March 4, 1957, Rev. Hartwell 
Daley, pastor of the Pleasant Street 
Methodist Church, in Waterville, Maine, 
discussed a very important matter— 
participation in American. Government 
and politics. 

Because I believe Rev. Mr. Daley’s ar- 
ticle so squarely hits the mark and dis- 
cusses so forth rightly and effectively the 
reasons for wider participation of Gov- 
ernment at all levels, I should like to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Reverend Daley’s Parables 
of Democracy—II printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered-to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PaRABLEs OF DemMocracy—IIL 
(By Hartwell Daley) 

(Epvrror’s Nore.—In his first article, Mr. 
Daley related why 1 year in public office as 
administrative assistant to the mayor of an 
American city had convinced him that “good 
Christian people are both the hope and des- 
pair of our democracy.” His parables con- 
tinue.) 

“The Great American One-Way Street” 
makes a good title for parable No. 4. 

This time I want to take you inside the 
mayor’s office where from early morning 
until the close of day people clogged the 
waiting room on business of one sort or 
another. A big part of my job was to in- 
terview 50 or 60 every day. 

It was a red-letter day if just one of these 
persons came with a constructive idea or a 
desire to do something for the city. The 
rest were there to get something. 

These people did not, for the most part, 
make requests. They made strong demands. 
They were entitled to something and they 
were going to get it. Any reluctance to co- 
operate brought forth a warning that elec- 
tion day was not far off. 

The demands were many: jobs, more wel- 
fare money, sidewalks, favors for friends, ap- 
pointments for friends, a piece of the city’s 
business, and on and on. Now among these 
seekers were many of the good people who 
had previously refused to give anything to 
government. Yet there was no reluctance to 
ask for what they wanted. 

One afternoon a respected businessman 
came to ask a personal favor. What he asked 
could only be given at the expense of some- 
one else. I told him I was surprised he wale 
ask. If I expected him to be ambarrassed I 
was disappointed. He merely said, “Well, 
there’s no harm in trying. I just figured 
everyone else is getting something, I might 
as well try.” 

That sums it up. “Everyone else is getting 
something.” ‘This is a prevalent idea of gov- 
ernment. And it’s a dangerous idea. It 
pictures democracy as a one-way street. It 
casts aside two important parts of Lincoln’s 
description of democracy and leaves only gov- 
ernment for the people. 

The good people who expect so mueh from 
government are very often our church people. 
I call them dangerous Christians. And they 
live on a one-way street. 

Our final parable we will call, 
Your Racket?” 

Before going into public office I was inter- 
ested.in the economic development of our 
area. Factories had been moving out. We 
needed to reverse that trend. There was 
some possibility of a steel mill locating 
nearby. Some of us went out to speak and 
to arouse interest. We were disappointed in 
the response we got, tn the skepticism and 
the pessimism we met. 

Then one night the truth came out. I was 
speaking before a chamber of commerte 


“What's 
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group. TI had outlined what a community 
could do by working together. There was 
a@ question period. A man rose at the back 
of the room and said, “Before we go any 
further with this discussion, how about an 
honest answer to an honest question? If 
a steel mill moves into our area; what will 
you get out of it? Im other words, what’s 
your angle?” 

Later, in public life, I was to hear this 
question again and again and to realize that 
something serious has happened to the 
Christian and democratic idea of service. 
The majority of people do not believe there 
is such a thing as a person who does things 
without thought of personal gain. I have 
heard people say of the churchmen, “They 
don’t serve the church because they believe 
in it.. They serve because it looks good and 
it’s good business.” 

“Good” people have here a tough question 
te answer but one that cannot longer be put 
off. Do we honestly believe-that there is no 
such thing as an unselfish motive? Do we 
really believe that there is no such thing as 
@ person serving to make the world a little 
better? Do we believe that love is no longer 
an incentive for serving people? If we do, 
then all I can say is, “God help us.” We are 
in bad shape. And I know of no more de- 
structive force as far as the church and our 
country are concerned than a widespread 
belief that there is no longer such a thing as 
an unselfish motive. 

Now, without moralizing, let me lay the 
facts squarely on the line. The only hope 
for freedom and democracy in our country 
lies in people of faith, strong character, in- 
telligence, and concern who are not “too 
good and too Christian” to take some respon- 
sibility. for government at all levels. And 
that means this: 

1. We must stop being cynical about gov- 
ernment. 

2. We must be willing to serve in some 
capacity. 

3. We must encourage and support good 
people in government. 

4. We must restore the motive of service 
to its rightful place. 

5. We must be willing to “dirty” our hands, 
if need be, so that America may be cleaner 
and better. 

6. We must give as well as take in the 
matter of freedom. 

7. We must reaffirm our belief in the basic 
goodness of people. 

8. We must be not “too good” but “good 
enough” to be followers of Christ in a free 
land. 

This is almost a creed for American Chris- 
tians. 

Not too long ago someone said to me, “if 
you believe all this stuff about participation 
in government, why did you get out to go 
into the ministry?” 

Simply because I believe that the Chris- 
tian Church offers the greatest hope of sav- 
ing our country from ruin. Not long ago, I 
gave a questionnaire to our youth group. 
On it were many questions as to their views 
of their futures. One question was, “Do you 
believe that we can influence the outlook for 
world peace?” Every single youngster an- 
swered, “Yes.” Another question was, “Do 
you believe that you as an individual can do 
anything to make America a better country?” 
Again, every answer was, “Yes.”’ 

A little farther down was another query: 
“When you are old enough (and they are now 
over 16) do you plan to take any part in local 
or State a ae Every single young 
person answered, “N 

So it looks as if we have in the offing an- 
other of Christians who are “too 
good to serve.” And that means more bad 
government. For bad government starts on 
the local levels where “good” people are hurt- 
ing America more than they know. 
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Commemorative Stamp Recalls Career of 
Idaho United States Senator Heyburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtzs 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have an arti- 
cle entitled “Commemorative Stamp Re. 
calls Career of Idaho United States Sen- 
ator Heyburn” printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Sunday Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, of March 10, 1957) 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP RECALLS CAREER op 

IpaHO Untrep Srates Senator Heysurn— 

Foop AND DruG ACT CREDITED TO WESTERNEER 


(By Norman B. Adkison) 


Recently the Post Office Department is. 
sued a stamp in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the passage of the United 
States Pure Food and Drug Act, carrying the 
picture of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former Food 
Commissioner. 

Those familiar with the enactment of that 
legislation might. well argue that the place 
of honor on that stamp should have been 
shared with a great Senator from Idaho. 

Few people in Idaho may remember that 
this Senator was instrumental in shaping 
the fundamental law of Idaho, perhaps more 
than any other person, in the constitution- 
al convention, and that in the United States 
Senate he was one of the three great intel- 
lectual giants who for a decade or more 
molded the laws of the Nation. This man 
was Weldon B. Heyburn. 

MEMORIAL WAS URGED 


If Commissioner Wiley were alive today 
he would have insisted upon the recognition 
of Senator Heyburn, for upon the occasion 
of a visit to Idaho many years ago, he said: 
“I want to see the State of Idaho erect 4 
monument to the memory of Senator Hey- 
burn, that able representative from the Gem 
State, who, after one of the greatest and 
hardest fights ever made in the United 
States Senate, secured the passage of the 
pure food bill and who, after the bill had 
been passed,,was the bulwark around which 
centered the storm for its enforcement. | 
want to see engraved beneath that monv- 
ment the inscription, ‘His greatest work for 
humanity was securing the passage of the 
national pure food law.’ ” 

Manufacturers for many years had main- 
tained a bitter fight against legislation to 
set standards for pure foods, food substi- 
tutes and preservatives. Even the public 
clamor following the food scandals con- 
nected with Army camps during the Span- 
ish-American War failed to break down the 
opposition to food standards and regulation. 

Senator William E. Borah, speaking oD 
this subject, said, “There was and there 
had been for years a strong opposition to 
pure food legislation. But with tireless 
effort and exceptional determination he 
[Senator Heyburn] whipped a great prin- 
ciple into a practicable, workable measure 
and finally secured its enactment into lav. 
It is a monumental piece of work. Its bene- 
fit and general good can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It is a lasting tribute to his eff- 
ciency, energy and courage as a legis!ator.” 

NATIVE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Weldon Brinton Heyburn e" born May 
23, 1852, in Delaware County, Pa., at the 
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nome of his paternal ancestors. Both sides 
of his family were Quakers. His mother was 
sarah Gilpin, the twentieth generation in 
direct descent from Sir Richard de Gilpin, 


knighted by King John in 1206. This line 
included the Washington and West families 
in England and America. 

young Heyburn was graduated from the 
university of Pennsylvania and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876. He practiced law 
for 2 years in Pennsylvania and for 2 years 
at Leadville, Colo. In the winter of 1883 
he went to the Coeur d’Alene mining district 
in Shoshone county, Idaho, and continued 
his practice with emphasis upon mining law. 

Northern Idaho in the Territorial days was 
, rough and tough section of the Northwest 
and mining litigation in the Coeur d’Alene 
attracted shysters as well as men of integrity 
in the battles fought over these incredibly 
rich ore deposits. There were several bril- 
lant mining attorneys in that section but 
in a few years this young Quaker emerged 
ss a leader. He was unusually successful 
and was identified with the most important 
mining litigations of that area to the extent 
that the mining law of Idaho stands as a 
monument to the penetrating genius, logic, 
and ability of Weldon B. Heyburn. In 1900 
he edited and published Idaho’s Laws and 
Decisions, Annotated and Digested. 

However, the greatest service rendered to 
the State of Idaho by Weldon B. Heyburn 
was given during the constitutional con- 
yention of 1889 when he was chairman of 
the committee on judiciary, by far the most 
important committee of the conclave. Con- 
gressman Burton L. French, of Idaho, is au- 
thority for the opinion, ‘From the advantage 
of this position and from his own great abil- 
ity he shaped in large degree the funda- 
mental law of the Commonwealth of Idaho.” 

Heyburn was a member of the Republican 
National Conventions of 1888, 1892, 1900, and 
1904, and a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee from 1904 to 1908. In 
1898, he was unanimously chose¢p as the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress but was de- 
feated by a fusion of the Democrat, Populist, 
and Free Silver groups. In those days, 
United States Senators were chosen by the 
State legislatures and in January 1903, 
against a field of former Senators and other 
strong candidates, Heyburn was selected as 
United States Senator’ from Idaho, succeed- 
ing Henry Heitfeld, of Lewiston. His first 
colleague from Idaho in the Senate was Fred 
T. Dubois of Blackfoot and in 1907 he was 
joined. by William Edgar Borah of Boise. He 
was reelected in 1909 and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 17, 1912, of.a complication 
of heart and kidney ailments. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Senate by K. I. Perky and then 
by former Gov. James H. Brady, of Pocatello. 

Integrity of character, great energy and 
courage, and exceptional mental abilities 
soon made Senator Heyburn one of the out- 
standing leaders of the United States Senate. 
Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Weldon H. Hey- 
burn of Idaho became a powerful trio which 
guided the laws and destinies of the greatest 
deliberative body. of the entire world. Hey- 
burn was made chairman of the -joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to revise and codify 
the laws of the United States. From this 
committee he reported and succeeded in 
passing, first, the Criminal Code of the 
United States, and, second, the Judiciary 
Title, both of which with slight amendments 
are still in force. 

4s chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
facturers, Senator Heyburn pressed the bill 
for purée food legislation in the 58th Con- 
gress, but was unable to secure a final vote. 
With typical and sacrifice of personal 
health, di interval between the 58th 
and the seth Gchignéanns, he studied the prob- 
lem in great detail and completely revised the 
Measure, the setting of standards 
by legislation as well as the provisions for 
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the establishment of a board to fix arbitrary 
standards that would be binding upon the 
courts, leaving the violation of the general 
rules laid down in the act to be determined 
by the courts. After one of the hardest 
fights in Senate legislation, this highly bene- 
ficial act was passed, primarily due to the 
sponsorship of Idaho’s great Senator. After 
its passage he became the focal point around 
which surged all of the storm for its en- 
forcement. 
OPPOSED CONTROLS 


While Senator Heyburn was a strong be- 
liever in the strength of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he believed that the State should 
leave to private initiative everything which 
it could do without Government ownership 
or control. He was deeply convinced of the 
necessity of conservation of the country’s 
natural resources, but he urged “that the 
first natural resource to be conserved is the 
opportunity for a citizen to engage in pro- 
ductive enterprise, having such material as 
land, timber, power, and water sites and 
so forth, as his capital and basis of opera- 
tions.” He vigorously opposed more com- 
plete Federal management and control of the 
natural resources of the country and the 
accumulation of vast areas of public land by 
individuals or corporations. His great ora- 
torical ability of being able to express the 
profoundest truth in perfect diction, was 
used in favor of the rights of the individual 
citizen to enjoy the blessings of his coun- 
try. 

Senator Heyburn poured out his great 
and seemingly tireless energy in research, 
long and arduous committee sessions and 
in debate on the floor of the Senate. In 
One session he spoke on at least 150 subjects 
and was distinguished for his great fund of 
factual information. Long hours of read- 
ing, study, and research gave him knowledge 
and judgment which he imparted in the 
Senate with sound reasoning and faultless 
diction. But his great heart was faltering 
under the tremendous strain. Heart special- 
ists warned him that he must slow down 
even before the end of his first term. Close 
friends begged him to take it easy, to hoard 
his talents for the years ahead. But his 
brain would not slow down and he devoted 
himself, body and soul, to projects and leg- 
islation for his country with a zeal which 
was not to be denied. He knew that his days 
were being shortened but would not give up 
and worked even harder to reach his legisla- 
tive goals. 

During the summer of 1912, Senator Hey- 
burn was confined to his home, attended by 
his wife, the former Gheretin Yeatman, of 
Chester County, Pa. He made heroic ef- 
forts to resume some research work, but the 
sands of life were running too rapidly and 
he died in Washington, D. C., October 17, 
1912. Pennsylvania claimed the mortal re- 
mains of its distinguished native son and he 
was buried in the Lafayette Cemetery, 
Chadd’'s Ford, on the Brandywine River. 

Memorial services were held for Senator 
Heyburn in the House of Representatives on 
February 23, 1913; in the United States Sen- 
ate on March 1, 1913, and at Boise March 3, 
1913. William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States, in his message of condolence 
to the widow, paid superlative tribute to the 
character of Senator Heyburn and his great 
contributions to his country. His most dis- 
tinguished colleagues, officials, and private 
citizens eulogized his great abilities, coura- 
geous character; and his self-sacrificing 
devotion to his country’s best interests. 

TRIBUTES VOICED 

In the Senate memorial service great 
tributes were paid to Senator Heyburn by 
his colleagues, but perhaps the finest was by 
his close personal friend, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who said in part: “It is his 
character and his moral qualities which come 
most sharply to my mind, and which in his 
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life made a deep impression upon me. As 
I came to know him better, I learned to rec- 
ognize his courage, his high principles, his 
loyalty to his beliefs, and his faithfulness 
to duty as he saw it, a fidelity which never 
faltered or grew pale. I learned, too, that, 
hard fighter as he was, no resentment e~er 
lurked in his memory after the battle was 
over, and underneath the combativeness was 
one of the kindest and most generous hearts 
that ever beat. As he cheerfully faced criti- 
cism and attack for what he believed to be 
right, so did he meet the coming of the end. 
The hand of fate knocked at the door. He 
did not complain; he did not flinch; he did 
not retreat.” 

The National Pure Food and Drug Act is 
Weldon B. Heyburn’s greatest and enduring 
monument. Few Idahoans realize that 50 
years ago Weldon Brinton Heyburn stood as 
Idaho’s giant in the Senate of the United 
States, a lofty peak of ability and integrity. 
If a statue of this leader were to be erected 
in Idaho to remind future generations of his 
service, it would seem appropriate to use the 
minerals of the three States most closely re- 
lated to his life; the crystal clear marble of 
Pennsylvania, which gave him birth; the red 
sandstone of Colorado, which nurtured him 
as a young man; and the shining, silver ga- 
lena of the Coeur d’Alenes of Idaho, the State 
of his maturity. 

Of all the tributes paid to this leader by 
men of the East and the West, the North 
and the South, none was more sincere, none 
was more true than those by the men who 
knew him best in his adopted State of Idaho. 
Judge J. H. Richards, outstanding in the bar 
of Idaho, said on March 3: 


QUALITIES TOLD 


“He had the qualities which make for en- 
during greatness rather than for transitory 
praise and momentary popularity. It is not 
the person of Senator Heyburn that we honor 
here today, but it is those qualities which 
made his character great. These are qual- 
ities which we call noble and go to make up 
the man; these are the qualities which we 
call true and which made the late Senator 
brave and true to his convictions. He was 
the same always, not shifting with the winds 
of sentiment. 

“It is not the man who always agrees with 
us that is the safest man for us to follow. 
It is not the man who rides along on the 
wave of popularity that does us the most 
good. The man who has the courage to 
stand up and tear from our faces the mask 
of hypocrisy so that we see ourselves as the 
world sees us, is the man that does the most 
good for his State and Nation.” 

In 50 years, Senator Heyburn’s life has 
faded from many memories; many young 
people in Idaho need to be told of his life 
and work. Would we remember him better 
if he were buried along the Coeur d’Alene 
River in Idaho, rather than the historic 
Brandywine in Pennsylvania? 

May we refresh our memories, in truth 
and justice, for Weldon B. Heyburn, who, a 
half century ago, was Idaho’s giant in the 
United States Senate. 





Georgia-Made Products Week.“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled, “Georgia-Made Products 
Week,” from the March 7, 1957, issue of 
the Ocilla (Ga.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Grorcta-MAbDE Propucts WEEK 


Today we salute Georgia’s manufacturers, 
their more than 320,000 employees and the 
estimated 14,000 different products now be- 
ing made in our State. By official proclama- 
tion Gov. Marvin Griffin has designated 
March 11-17 as Georgia-Made Products Week, 
and urged the full support of all citizens. 

America’s strength—the lifeblood of our 
Nation flows from our mines, mills, farms 
and factories. The value of total output of 
manufacturing establishments in Georgia for 
1956 is now estimated at $4,350,000,000, an 
increase of $301 million over the preceding 
year. 

Our industrial citizens have always given 
full support to their State and marched with 
it through the colorful years of its history. 


United States Reports 612,000 Increase 
in Jobholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post of March. 13, 
1957, the headline of which is “United 
States Reports 612,000 Increase in Job- 
holders.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unrrep SraTes Reports 612,000 INCREASE IN 
JOBHOLDERS 


The Government reported yesterday that 
the number of American jobholders rose by 
612,000 last month to a total of 63,190,000. It 
said the rise was larger than usual for this 
time of year. 

The increase wiped out at least part of a 
big January drop in the number of employed. 
During the first month of this year, the em- 
ployment total had declined by 1.7 million 
persons to about the same level as in Janu- 
ary 1956. 

In February the number of unemployed 
persons stood at 3,121,000, a decline of 123,000 
from January. 

The February rise in employment was larg- 
er than the decline in unemployment, be- 
cause most of the people who got last 
month had not been looking for work in Jan- 
uary. Those not looking for work are not 
counted as part of the Nation’s labor force. 

The Commerce and Labor Departments 
said the February employment total was 
about 900,000 higher than in February 1956. 

They said farm employment rose by 
260,000 persons to a total of 5,195,000. The 
departments attributed the increase to a big 
improvement in weather conditions. 

Nonfarm jobholders rose by 353,000 to total 
57,996,000, a record level for February and 
about 1 million more than in February a year 
ago. Most of the increase was among self- 
employed and domestic service workers. 

The number of factory jobs dropped slight- 
ly to 17 million, instead of increasing a little 
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as Usual. Job reductions were reported in 
some plants producing home-building mate- 
rials, radio and television plants, and auto- 
mobile factories. 


Advertisements Welcoming Industry to 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note recently a series of 
warm, factual advertisements carried in 
leading periodicals throughout our land 
welcoming American industry to the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The advertisements highlight the out- 
standing attractions which the Badger 
State offers to individuals, to families, 
to business. 

On previous occasions, I have per- 
sonally been happy to cite many of these 
attractions in my comments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am pleased now that the Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., serving gas util- 
ity companies of my State, is, through 
means of these ads, further extending 
the latchstring for enterprising, forward- 
looking American companies 


Each of the ads features prominently, 
by a famous American artist, the draw- 
ing of a hand of friendship extended to 
a visitor, and beneath that hand of 
friendship, are carried the facts on a few 
of Wisconsin’s many outstanding assets. 

I send to the desk the text of each 
of these ads, and ask unanimous con- 
sent they be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the adver- 
tisements were ordered to be printed in 
the Recokp, as follows: 

Come TO WISCONSIN 
A GOOD PLACE TO BUILD A BUSINESS 

Wisconsin is the focus of one of the richest 
markets. Within 24 hours, by rail, air or 
truck, shipments span a 12-State area where 
60 percent of the Nation’s spendable income 
is earned. The area is tops in population, 
payrolls, retail sales, values added by manu- 
facture and value of farm products. 

Wisconsin’s Great Lakes ports provide 
water routes to foreign markets—which the 
coming St. Lawrence seaway will vastly 
expand. 

Skilled manpower abounds here, and it 
will continue. Wisconsin is largely peopled 
by descendants of the best of Old World 
craftsmen. 

A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND RAISE A FAMILY 

Here, mastery of his craft earns a man re- 
spect and dignity. His good citizenship 
guards Wisconsin’s famous good government. 
He owns his home (in 6 cases out of 10), 
supoprts his church, obeys the law (from 5 
to 80 percent better than the national 
average). ‘ . ‘ 

One more thing. In Wisconsin, when 
work is done, a family can be having more 
fun, in fewer minytes, in more ways, with 
less trouble, than almost anywhere else. 


March 1 


A GOOD—A WONDERFULLY GOOD—PLACE TO BE 


More than 10,000 lakes and streams, yy. 
spoiled woodlands, fine climate, pure y ater, 
good roads—what more could one asx; 
Workers here lose 80 percent fewer wor, 
days from sickness or accident, than q 
workers of the Nation as a whole. 

“The people of Wisconsin extend a mos 
hearty welcome to you and to your business” 

VERNON W. THOMSON, 
Governor. 

(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Divisien of Industrial Development, Office 
of the Governor, Madison, Wis.) 

Your Company, Your FPaMILY, and You Wu, 
Be Hapry In WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin offers in abundance the basic 
factors a business needs to grow and pros. 
per. Specifically— 

You'll be in the heart of one of the richest 
markets, served well by 17 railroads, 8 major 
airlines, 192 truck lines, plus direct water 

tion to the markets of the whole 
wide world. 

You'll enjoy year-round, temperate ii. 
mate. Temperatures are moderate in sum. 
mer and stimulating in winter. Statistics 


third healthiest of all the States. 
onan water abounds throughout the State. 
lakes and streams, including 
take Michigan and Lake Superior, provide it, 
along with limitless pleasure. 

Living conditions, native skills, education. 
al, cultural, and recreational facilities, gen. 
eral prosperity, home ownership, law observ. 
ance, good citizenship, good government— 
all are exceptional in Wisconsin. These are 
facts, backed by records. You'll agree that 
here, in fullest measure, are essential basic 
materials of commercial and individua! well- 
being. 

“The people of Wisconsin extend a most 
hearty welcome to you and to your business.” 

Vernon W. THOMSON, 
Governor, 


(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 


You'tt Be WELCOME IN WISCONSIN 
WHERE BUSINESS PROSPERS 


Scores of industries have grown to great- 
ness in Wisconsin, many to world-leading 
stature and renown. They proclaim, by their 
very numbers, their diversity, their strength, 
that they have grown in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to prosperity. 

The nationwide reputation of Wisconsin 
for good government and good citizenship is 
easily explained. The State has never been 
debt-ridden. It’s against the law. And, 
speaking of law, Wisconsin’s crime rate 
ranges from 5 percent to 80 percent lower 
than the Nation’s, averaging 59 percent lower 
than the national rate. 

Wisconsin knows how recreation re-creates 
jaded nerves. It’s easy to relax here, with 
10,000 fish-filled lakes and streams, unspoiled 
woods and play places, fine climate. 


WHERE WHOLESOME FAMILY LIFE MOLDS THE 
COMMUNITY 


Wisconsin citizens are home folks, and are 
thrifty. Of 967,448 homes, 613,959 are owner- 
occupied. That’s 63 percent. The United 
States average is 51 percent. 

Wisconsin people support churches and 
schools. In 1955 there were 2,120 churches 
and synagogues, averaging some 718 mem- 
bers each. 

The State is authoritatively rated fourth 
in quality of public school education. There 
are 6,565 elementary and 581 secondary 
schools, 42 vocational schools, 65 institutions 
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of higher } . This, you'll agree, pro- 
yides an environntent that makes life richer. 
“tt is available in Wisconsin. 
“The people_of Wisconsin extend a most 
hearty welcome to you and to your business.” 
VERNON W. THOMSON, 
1 Governor. 
(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
pivision of Industrial Development, Office of 
the Governor, Madision, Wis.) 





Ambassadors of Merit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SPATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday there was published in the New 
York Times an article, written by James 
Reston, entitled “Ambassadors of 
Merit—An Analysis of Attempt To Se- 
lect Envoys Regardless of Their Per- 
sonal Finances.” In the article there is 
pointed out the shocking fact that alone 
among the civilized nations of the world, 
the United States still is forced to choose 
her ambassadors for leading positions in 
the Foreign Service solely because they 
happened to have sufficient private in- 
comes with which to carry dut their re- 
sponsibilities in posts such as those at 
London, Paris, Rome, and the like. 

The article points out. that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] is opposed to that sys- 
tem, and is seeking to do his best to see 
to it that the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at long last come up to date 
and make it possible for the United 
States to put the best brains of the coun- 
try in the places where they are so badly 
needed. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend 

my colleague, the Senator from Mon- 

tana, for his effort in this regard; and I 

wish to indicate my full support of that 

effort. In that connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article by Mr. 

Reston be printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: ; 

[From the New York Times of March 13, 

1957} 

AMBASSADORS OF MERIT—AN ANALYSIS OF AT- 
tempt To SeLtect ENvoys REGARDLESS OF 
THEIR PERSONAL FINANCES 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, March 12.—Another one of 
those periodic, but usually fruitless, moves 
is under way in Washington to improve the 
quality of United States Ambassadors abroad. 

This time, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, the 
Democratic whip in the Senate, is suggesting 
the revolutionary principle that the United 
States Government can afford nothing less 
than the very best Ambassadors available 
and that it should pay for what it gets. 

Specifically, he is drafting an amendment 
to the State Department's appropriation un- 
der which the Government would pay large 
enough ambassadorial living or representa- 
tion expenses to enable any man, regardless 
of his private finances, to take the most ex- 
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pensive posts in London, Paris, Rome, and 
elsewhere. 

Senator MANSFIELD’s chances of getting 
anywhere with this idea, it should be said 
at once, are not very good, but he is getting 
close to the heart of a serious problem that 
disturbs “all students of foreign affairs and 
leaves Congress cold. 


CHOICE IS RESTRICTED 


Under the present system, the President 
selects Ambassadors for the most expensive 
posts, not from a carefully selected list of 
the Americans best qualified for the job, 
but from a list of those who can afford to 
pay the increasing costs of diplomatic enter- 
tainment. 

This does not mean that there are not 
many competent rich men available, but it 
does mean that the President is sharply re- 
stricted in his choice. 

He may think, for example, that a brilliant 
Foreign Service officer without private means 
may be the best possible United States Am- 
bassador in Paris, but without Government 
funds to pay the entertainment costs—or 
as they are delicately called, representation 
obligations—he has to turn to party con- 
tributors who will pick up the entertainment 
tab themselves. 

Other governments with neither the 
finances nor the responsibilities of the United 
States somehow manage to afford to pay what 
is necessary to get the best man available. 
For example, the British Ambassador in 
Washington several years ago got a living al- 
lowance of $75,000. (It’s probably more now.) 
The United States allowance for the American 
Ambassador in London this year is $12,000, 
which just about pays the cost of the annual 
Fourth of July party for Americans in Gros- 
venor Square. 

The State Department has been trying in 
récent days to get a modest increase in these 
representation allowances, but it was turned 
down by congressional committee members 
who are perfectly satisfied with the system 
of having politically appointed rich men pay 
for the privilege of presiding over key United 
States embassies. 

So far President Eisenhower has done 
nothing to urge a change in this situation. 
On the contrary, he has just appointed a 
new crop of political ambassadors to almost 
all the major posts in Europe, and has made 
several other political appointments that 
have aroused a great deal of adverse com- 
ment. 

For example, he appointed to Paris Amory 
Houghton, chairman of the board of the 
Corning Glass Works, a large contributor to 
the Republican presidential campaign, 
though Mr. Houghton does not speak French. 

For other political reasons he appointed 
James P. Richards, a former Democratic 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, to a roving commission to put 
over the Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Richards, who left here today on this 
delicate and important mission, knows vir- 
tually nothing about the Middle East, but he 
was chosen anyway on the dubious theory 
that the Democrats in Congress will follow 
his advice because they served with him for 
years and like him. 


GEORGE'S POST IS CITED 


With the same idea in mind, the veteran 
former chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Walter F. George of 
Georgia, was made a special ambassador to 
study North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
problems, but he has not been active in this 
important post, and nobody here thinks it 
is fair to expect him to be. 

Another move that is highly controversial 
is the scheduled shift of Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen, the administration’s most experi- 
enced official on Soviet affairs, from Moscow 
to the Embassy im the Philippines, 
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This has naturally pleased the govern- 
ment in Manila to have this top Foreign 
Service officer given the task of filling the 
vacuum in the United States Embassy there, 
but the question is whether, on balance, this 
serves the best interests of the United States. 

Nobody here has been able to reconcile the 
new Eisenhower diplomatic appointments 
with the President’s promise to put the best 
men in the Nation into top Government 
jobs. Nor does anybody, including Senator 
MANSFIELD, know how this can be done un- 
less,the problem of living allowances for the 
President’s Ambassadors is attacked vigor- 
ously by the President himself. 

Some of the new appointments, it is widely 
conceded here, are improvements on those 
who held the posts in the first Eisenhower 
administration, but some are not, and any- 
way this does not meet Senator MANSFIELD’sS 
principle. 


The Senator is not arguing a partisan point. 
He concedes that the Democrats played poli- 
tics with the Embassies just as the Republi- 
cans are now doing. He is simply arguing 
that the Congress, which talks so much and 
appropriates so much to deal with serious 
overseas problems, should appropriate enough 
money to give the President a free choice 
to pick the best man, regardless of party 
and regardless of private funds. 





Investigation of Labor and Management 
Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent te have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp certain 
articles written by Clark Mollenhoff, 
published in the Des Moines Register. 
Mr. Mollenhoff has been very helpful in 
advice and ideas in the committee’s in- 
vestigation of labor. and management 
racketeering. 

Through his stories in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, and through the con- 
ferences: he has held at various times 
with the staff, this reporter first called 
to our’ attention certain questionable 
practices in the labor-management field 
in all parts of the country and pointed 
out the federal responsibility in these 
areas. He also called to our attention 
that prior investigations in some of these 
areas had been of a limited nature and 
that further investigation was in dire 
need because of indications of corrup- 
tion and laxity in the financial affairs of 
some unions. = 

He has also pointed out some of the 
difficulty the AFL-CIO faces in handling 
certain of these cases of corruption, such 
as the million dollar “embezzlement” 
from the Laundry Workers International 
Union. In addition to that, however, Mr. 
Mollenhoff gave us examples of condi- 
tions prevailing in areas where action 
was warranted and possible. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Des Moines Register of January 30, 
1957} 


Propers SEEK UNION BooKs ON SPENDING 
(By Clark Molienhoff) 


Wasnineton, D. C.—The Senate “Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee is wondering 
how to revise the tax laws to cope with some 
union officials who appear to defy Federal tax 
authorities. 

The committee, headed by Senator JoHN 
McCLELLan, Democrat, of Arkansas, has heard 
testimony to the effect that some union lead- 
ers suspected of racketeering have refused to 
keep adequate financial records. Some have 
refused to produce desired books, and there 
are reports that some records have been de- 
stroyed. 

The committee seeks an explanation why 
certain labor leaders were not being prose- 
cuted for income-tax evasion. . 

John P. Barnes, chief counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, declared it would 
welcome a spotlight on the lack of coopera- 
tion from certain labor officials. 


LAW UNCLEAR 


Barnes and Assistant Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revénue Justin Winkle declared that 
two court decisions, and the indefinite laws 
on keeping records, have hampered the work 
of tax investigators in dealing with those who 
obtain unreported benefits from union funds. 

One circuit court decision last November 
in connection with an effort to investigate 
the income of Seattle, Wash., Teamsters Un- 
ion leaders, held that Federal tax agents are. 
not entitled to the same access to financial 
records of unions that they would have to 
the financial records of a business corpora- 
tion. The unions themselves are exempt 
from Federal income taxes. 

There is a long-standing Federal court de- 
cision that embezzled funds.are not income. 
This hampers efforts to prove criminal tax 
evasion by some union officials who use 
union money to pay their personal bills. 


RETAINED SO LONG 


The regulations provide that “books and 
records required (by the internal revenue 
law) shall be kept at all times avaiable for 
inspection by internal revenue officers, and 
shall, be retained so long as the contents 
thereof may become material in the admin- 
istration of any internal revenue law.” 

Tax officials say the law and regulations 
are so vague as to the length of time books 
should be kept that it would be difficult to 
prove a crime. 

Under questioning by Committee Counsel 
Robert Kennedy, Barnes testified that he be- 
lieved organizations such as labor unions 
should have a greater responsibility for mak- 
ing financial records available. 

MIGHT SHOW INCOME 

Though the unions themselves are exempt 
from taxes, he said, their records of disburse- 
ments would help determine whether their 
officials had paid taxes on all of their taxable 
income. 

He said certain labor leaders were getting 
by with a defiance of Federal taxing author- 
ity that would amaze the average taxpayer. 

Winkle and Barnes reported that only a 
very small percentage of the labor union tax 
returns are audited by tax officials. But 
they commented that “there are some inves- 
tigations under way right now.” 

BREWSTER CASE 

Frank Brewster, of Seattle, Wash., chair- 
man of the 11-State Western Conference of 
Teamsters, has refused to produce financial 
records of Local 174 of the teamsters in 
Seattle or the books of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

Brewster refused to produce these records 
for Internal Revenue Service officials or the 
McClellan committee. 

SOME CHARGES 

Testimony before the McClellan commit- 

tee has included the following allegations 
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concerning Brewster and the president of the 
International Teamsters Union, Dave Beck: 

1. That Brewster from 1943 to 1950 received 
at least $30,000 from local 174 in Seattle in 
addition to his salary. 

2. That Brewster’s personal automobile was 
purchased out of union funds, and the bills 
for its repair were paid out of union funds. 

3. That union funds were used to pay for 
operation and maintenance of a horse stable 
partly owned by Brewster, and for repair 
and maintenance of vans to carry his race 
horses. 

4. That Beck has used union funds for 
part of the cost of construction and repair 
of his mansion in Seattle, and that he later 
sold that home to the union for $162,000 with 
the provision that he could live in it rent- 
free for life. 

5. That Beck in March 1953 had $8,826 
in personal bills paid out of funds of the 
Teamsters Union in Seattle. 

The McClellan committee was unable to 
get an answer from Brewster on the allega- 
tions that he had improperly used union 
funds. Beck failed to appear for the hear- 


ings. 
REPORTS TO BUREAU 


The committee said financial reports to 
the labor department by local 174 did .not 
contain figures on benefits alleged to have 
accrued to Brewster and Beck. 

It also said the financial reports filed with 
the labor department were not consistent 
with the reports filed with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. . 

Tax agents in Minneapolis, Minn., were 
unable to obtain permission to examine the 
bank records of Sidney L. Brennan, a vice 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

Brennan declined to discuss his finances 
before a congressional committee on grounds 
that to give such testimony might incrimi- 
nate him. 

Last September Brennan agreed with Inter- 
mal Revenue agents contentions that he 
failed to tely $25,000 income 
in 1947, 1948, and 1949. He entered into a 
stipulated agreement with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service which set his tax deficiency for 
the 3 years at $6,834.15. 

HOFFA FINANCES 


James R. Hoffa, Detroit, Mich., who heads 
the Central States Teamsters Conference, 
states flatly that he has refused to produce 
financial records for Federal tax agents. He 
told a House committee 2 years ago that he 
ordered the old union books destroyed every 
year. 

Tax investigators claim Hoffa owes an addi- 
tional $6,059 in taxes for the years 1952, 


The Senate Labor Subcommittee headed 
by Pau. Dovce.as, Democrat, of Illinois, filed 
a report stating that Eugene C. “Jimmy” 
Janes, former secretary-treasurer of the 
Laundry Workers International Union, had 
been a party to diversion of approximately 
$1 million from the union’s health and wel- 
fare funds. 

. /TRACED TO BANK 


More than $700,000 of this has been traced 


to a bank account which James controlled. 
He did not report this money as taxable in- 
come, and has refused to say what he did 
with it, 

James has declined to cooperate with Fed- 
eral tax officials in the 2 years this matter 
has been under investigation, but no prose- 


cution has been undertaken 
Assistant Commissioner Winkle told Mc- 
CLELLAN that there are great in 


of revenue or indicate that the laws had not 
been complied with.” 
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[Prom the Des Moines Register of January 
31, 1957] 4 

Court CLoOsEes Booxs To Tax Men 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasuineton, D. C.—In resisting cemang; 
of Federal tax officials, west coast Teamste, 
Union boss Frank W. Brewster has foun, 

support in the Federal appeals court. 















ternal revenue agents are not entitled t 
access to the financial records of Seatt, 
Wash., Teamsters Local 174, such as they 
would have to the financial records of , 
business corporation. 

Federal tax officials, upset by the ruling 
have told the Senate Government Operation, 
Subcommittee headed by Senator Joun Mc. 
CLELLAN (Democrat, Arkansas) that althoug, 
unions are tax exempt, they should haye , 
special duty to make their books availabj. 
for examination. 

The¥e was a strong dissent to the 2-to.; 
decision that barred Federal tax agents from 
examining the books of Local 174, of which 
Brewster is president. 

SEEK APPEAL 


Top internal revenue officials want the 
decision appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Tax officials contend that the decision jg 
an invitation to other union officials to re. 
fuse to allow tax investigators to examine 
union books for evidence of unreported pays 
ments to union officials and others. 

Brewster also is a vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ang 
chairman of the 11-State Western Confer. 
ence of Teamsters. 

This dapper union boss has tastes that 
include a fancy for good clothes and race 
horses. For 3 years he has successfully 
stalled efforts of tax investigators to get an 
explanation of payments of his personal bills 
by the union. 

































In January 1954, tax agents started the 
investigation of returns filed by Brewster 
for the years 1943 through 1952. 

A simmons was issued t6 Local 174 and 
Nugent LaPoma, alias George Cavano, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local, directing produc- 
tion of all records of financial transactions 
with Frank Brewster or his wife, Dorothy. 

LaPoma and the union's attorney, Samuel 
Bassett, appeared with what they claimed 
was an abstract of the records. They refused 
to produce the original records. 

In February 1955 tax officials took the mat- 
ter to Federal court to try to force produc- 
tion of the records. The judge for the west- 
ern district of Washington ordered the union 
books produced, on grounds that tax agents 
had showed a reasonable need for examining 
these records. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN LOANS 

Tax agents had filed affidavits stating that 
during the years 1943 and 1950, Brewster 
had received $35,500 in “unsecured loans’ 
from Local 174 in addition to his salary. 
They said there was no indication he paid 
interest, or that he had repaid the money. 

They also claimed the union had made 
payments of at least $3,248.64 to Brewster 
and his wife in November 1952. This was 
above Brewster’s salary, and $1,500 of it went 
for the purchase of a car for Dorothy Brev- 
ster, the agents said. 

On July 10, 1953, a G. M. C. horse van was 
repaired by a Seattle garage and the bill 
paid by Local 174. In 1951, a Chrysler auto 
mobile owned by the Brewsters was repaired 
by a Seattle garage and the bill was paid »y 
Local 174. 

Brewster purchased a home in California, 
on which $4,000 was paid from funds of Locsl 
174, tax agents told the court. They 4) 
alleged that in 1952 and 1953, Local 174 bad 
paid Brewster’s personal bills at the Horse 
breeders Club, 
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Judge Walter L. Pope, who wrote the dis- 
senting opinion in the appeals court, com- 
mented that “on the whole the facts shown 
in the affidavit filed by the Government 
pristled with suggestion of iregularities and 
the trial Judge was warranted in holding 
that there was probable cause to believe 
that further investigation of the books was 
reasonable and necessary.” 

However, the majority decision written by 
Judge James Alger Fee stated that tax agents 
must show that their demand for records 
js reasonable, and that the records sought 
were relevant or material to the tax matters 
of the Brewsters. 

He declared that the demfand for all the 
financial records of the union was too broad, 
pecause Brewster, not the union, was the 
subject of the investigation. 

“The union was not itself subject to the 
investigation,” the majority decision stated. 
“It was not here a taxpayer whose books 
and records were within the jurisdiction of 
the agency. ‘The distinction often drawn 
petween the rights of a corporation and an 
individual as to the extent of protection of 
privacy is not valid here. 

“Here a union which has aspects of a se- 
cret order may have economic secrets or 
plans which it does not wish to disclose to 
agents of the Federal Government.” 


SUPREME COURT 


The dissent by Judge Pope criticized the 
majority decision as completely missing the 
point and disregarding the Supreme Court 
decision in United States versus Morton Salt 
Co. That case was characterized as the lead- 
ing one on the rights of a Federal agency 
to force production of information; and was 
quoted as follows: 

“The only power that is involved here is 
the power to get information from those 
who best can give it and who are most in- 
terested in not doing so. 

“Because judicial power is reluctant if not 
unable to summon evidence until it is shown 
to be relevant to issues in litigation, it does 
not follow that an administrative agency 
charged with seeing that the laws are en- 
forced may not have and exercise powers of 
original inquiry. 

‘It has a power of inquisition, if one 
chooses to call it that, which is not derived 
from the judicial function. It is more anal- 
ogous to the grand jury, which does not de- 
pend on a Case or controversy for the power 
to get evidence but can investigate merely 
on suspicion that the law is being violated, 
or even just because it wants assurance that 
it is not. 

“When investigative and accusatory duties 
are delegated by statute to an administrative 
body, it, too, may take steps to inform itself 
as to whether there is probable violation of 
the law.” 

POTENTIALLY LIABLE 


In his dissent, Judge Pope declared it is 
obvious that the union here is just as much 
the subject of investigation and potentially 
a liable to penalties as is its officer tax- 
payer. 

He declared that the majority ignores the 
public interest which lies behind the statute 
sought to be enforced. 

Judge Pope’s comments on the specific 
facts follow: 

“The made before the district 
court was that Brewster * * * had numerous 
financial dealings with the union, indicating 
many transactions which were not reflected 
in his income-tax returns. 


“CITES LOANS 


“Loans of approximately $35,000 had been 
made by the local to Brewster, but his re- 


turns showed no payments of interest or - 


deductions for interest expense on such 
loans, and the annual financial report of the 
local showed no such loans. 
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“The investigating officers found notes to 
the local signed by Brewster in the name 
of Clearbrook Stock Farm which provided 
for no payments of interest, and the records 
available to the investigating officers indi- 
cated that these substantial socalled loans 
from the local to Brewster were never paid. 

“The evidence indicated probable cause 
for a belief that the so-called loans to 
Brewster were payments of income to him 
disguised as loans. 

“Under those circumstances it was clearly 
the duty of the investigating officers to find 
out whether the loans were ever paid, and 
to verify their suspicions that they were 
never paid. 


“WOULD BE RELEVANT 


“In the event of an action to collect the 
taxes or of a proceeding for redetermination 
of an asserted deficiency, it would be material 
and relevant to furnish testimony that the 
books of the union failed to disclose, any- 
where, the receipt of any repayment. 

“The investigative officer should be able 
to testify that he had examined the books 
of the local and ascertained that they dis- 
closed no such repayments. He cannot give 
this testimony without having access to the 
books listed in the court’s order.” 

John P. Barnes, chief counsel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and Assistant Com- 
missioner Justin Winkle declare that if the 
majority opinion is allowed to stand, the 
investigation of the financial affairs of union 
officials will be seriously hampered. 





[From the Des Moines Register of 
February 1, 1957] 


Op ReEcorDS DESTROYED BY HOFFA UNIONS 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—James R. Hoffa, De- 
troit, Mich., chairman of the 13-State Central 
States Teamsters Conference, authorized 
teamster union locals in Michigan to de- 
stroy their financial records as soon as the 
international union has audited them. 

That was Hoffa’s explanation when a con- 
gressional committee found that financial 
records of Teamster Local 299 in Detroit for 
just 1 year earlier had been destroyed. 

At that time, William McKenna, counsel 
for a House committee investigating rack- 
eteering in labor unions, read to Hoffa a 
section of the Internal Revenue regulations 
which said: 

“The books of record required by this 
section shall be kept at all times available 
for inspection by Internal Revenue officers 
and shall be retained so long as the contents 
thereof may become material in the adminis- 
tration of any Internal Revenue law.” 


ADVICE OF LAWYERS 


He was acting on the advice of his attor- 
neys, Dave Previant and George S. Fitzgerald, 
Hoffa testified. He declared he wasn’t fa- 
miliar with Internal Revenue regulations. 

Although the law states that it is a crimi- 
mal offense to willfully destroy financial 
records required to substantiate expendi- 
tures, no action has been taken against 
Hoffa or anyone else in local 299 in con- 
nection with his testimony. 

The Senate Government Operations Sub- 
committee headed by Senator JoHN McCLEL- 
Lan, Democrat, of Arkansas, recently heard 
testimony from top internal revenue Officials 
on this point. 

THREE YEARS 


John P. Barnes, chief counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and Assistant Com- 
missioner Justin Winkle said the law means 
that financial records must be kept at least 
3 years for inspection by Federal tax agents. 

The Federal tax law permits tax agents to 
go back 3 years in investigating records 
unless fraud is involved. If fraud is in- 
volved, there is no statute of limitations. 

Barnes and Winkle explained that al- 
though the regulations appear to make it 
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mandatory that records be kept at least 3 
years, the Internal Revenue Service has 
never spelled it out. 


REGULAR POLICY 


Hoffa explained that the Teamsters Joint 
Council in Detroit had approved destruction 
of old records as a matter of policy. 

“Assuming from the advice of counsel we 
had the authority, we notified the local 
unions that, at their option, if they desire, 
they did not have to keep their records,” he 
said. 

When Hoffa testified in 1953, a House 
Labor Committee had sought to obtain the 
records of expenditures by the union in 
pretty much the same way that the McClel- 
lan Government Operations Committee is 
seeking such records today from teamster 
unions from coast to coast. 


WORKSHEETS LEFT 


Hoffa told the committee the 1952 records 
had already been destroyed, and all that was 
left were the worksheets of the accountants 
who prepared the Federal income tax re- 
turns. Original vouchers were missing. 

It is possible for internal revenue agents 
and congressional investigators to go to out- 
side sources and piece together parts of the 
expenditure record, but it is a time-consum- 
ing problem. 

Although labor unions themselves are 
exempt from taxation, internal revenue 
agents have sought information from their 
records to determine whether certain union 
officials have paid tax on all taxable income. 
Congressional investigators have sought ac- 
cess to union records for evidence of racket- 
éering in welfare funds and other activities of 
certain union leaders. 

Tax officials appearing before the McClel- 
lan committee stated that while citizens can 
refuse to testify about their finances on 
grounds that they might incriminate them- 
selves, this right does not extend to corpora- 
tions and tax-exempt institutions such as 
labor unions. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will yield at that 
particular point, I wish to say that Iam 
glad he has had inserted the articles in 
the REcorp. They were written by a 
reporter who is employed not only on the 
staff of Twin City newspapers, such as 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, but 
also affiliated newspapers in the State of 
Iowa. Clark Mollenhoff has rendered an 
outstanding service to the public in writ- 
ing his articles. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. Mr. Mollenhoff 
has been very cooperative and helpful 
to the committee. 





Eight Hundred Thousand Jobs Estimated 
in Road Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post of March 13, 
1957, the headline of which is entitled 
“Eight Hundred Thousand Jobs Esti- 
mated in Road Plans.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND Joss EsTIMATED _ 


In Roap PLANS 


A private research organization yesterday 
estimated the Nation’s 13-year highway pro- 
gram will generate an average of 880,000 jobs 
a year in 190 industries. 

The Council for Economic and Industry 
Research, Inc. (CEIR), issued an analysis of 
the economic impact of the $50-billion pro- 
gram plus another estimated $50 billion 
worth of road work not aided by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The study indicated that highway con- 
struction will require, as an annual average, 
28 percent of the country’s 1956 output of 
cement and 12.8 percent of the entire pro- 
duction of paving and roofing materials. 

It indicated also that the indirect con- 
sumption of some materials will far exceed 
the direct consumption. 
quirements of steel for roadbuilding ma- 
chinery, equipment, vehicles, and other in- 
direct items will be five times greater than 
the steel actually used on the job in bridges, 
culverts, and the like. 





Truman Doctrine Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most important develop- 
ments in American foreign policy took 
place 10 years ago this week when the 
Truman doctrine became the official 
policy of the United States Government. 
On that occasion, the Congress joined 
with the President of the United States 
in makfng clear to the world that we 
were determined to work with our 
friends in building a program of collec- 
tive security against Communist expan- 
s10n. 

History will demonstrate that the 
Truman doctrine was one of the most 
important declarations of Government 
policy in our Nation’s history. It was 
one of the most significant steps in the 
battle against Communist totalitarian- 
ism because from it stemmed a series of 

“Communist defeats and democratic vic- 
tories, the benefits of which we still 
enjoy. 

There appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald this week a letter 
written by a Turkish diplomat, Mr. 
Altemur Kilic, the press attaché of the 
Turkish Embassy. That letter is the 
symbol of a friendship which now exists 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Turkey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I want to take this occasion 
also to extend my greetings to the people 
and the Government of Turkey for their 
steadfast resistance to Communist ag- 
gression and for their loyalty to the 
common beliefs and common aims which 

unite our two countries. 


CEIR said the re-- 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 12, 1957] 


TRUMAN DocTRINE ANNIVERSARY 


March 12, 1947, is a memorable date not 
only for Turkey, but for all the free world. 
The United States Government’s decision, 
approved on that day by the Congress, to 
extend aid to the two countries under threat 
of aggression, was a milestone of recent his- 
tory for many reasons. For us, in particu- 
lar, it signified that we were not to be left 
alone in our efforts ‘against international 
communism. For the free world, in general, 
it marked the beginning of a gigantic effort 
of collective security and collective deter- 
mination against Communist expansion. 

Much has happened in 10 years and the 
dramatic facts of the early 1940's, which 
led to the Truman doctrine, might have 
been forgotten by many. : 

For instance, perhaps few realize now that 
the whole thing most probably started with 
the emphatic and determined “No” of Tur- 
key to the first deliberate Soviet attempts 
for expansion in the postwar period. 

In 1945, when many people still believed 
in the good intentions of Stalin, Turkey 
was confronted with a preview of what was 
to follow in many other parts of ‘the world. 
Russia denounced its agreement of neutrality 
and friendship with us and demanded bases 
on our vital straits. She also strongly hinted 
the cession of our two eastern provinces, 
Kars and Ardahan. Although virtually 
alone then, Turkey refused these demands 
and showed its determination to fight rather 
than become a Soviet satellite. This war 
of nerves continued relentlessly for 2 years, 
but we did not yield an inch. 

I wonder how many people stop to think 
what the situation today would have been 
if we had buckled under Soviet pressure. 

The United States decision to extend aid 
to us bolstered us economically and mili- 
tarily; but most important of all, it meant 
that we were not alone in our struggle. 
From my own experience as a newspaperman 
in Turkey at that time, I can vouch for the 
dramatic impact of this realization and the 
sense of relief it created. The gesture of 
lending a hand to a country under pressure 
won America the everlasting friendship of 
the Turkish people. 

I can also vouch for the fact, that due to 
this, the Turkish-American friendship rests 
on the firm foundation of common beliefs 
and common aims. 

The “Truman doctrine” aid and other aid 
which followed under different programs and 
names, enabled us to modernize our armed 
forces and helped us in our economic de- 
velopment. 

Today the Turkish Army with its 12 ready 
and 22 readily mobilized divisions consti- 
tutes the backbone of NATO forces and 
the most dependable fighting force in that 
troubled area. Our economic development 
which got a new impetus since 1950, has 
given many fruits: there is no comparison 
between the Turkey of 1957 and the Turkey 
of 1947. Results which are continuously be- 

_ing attained, dwarf the difficulties which are 
encountered. It is a fact that the economic 
foundations of our country is now in a much 
better position to sustain our military pre- 
paredness. 

On the eve of the implementation of the 
Eisenhower doctrine, which is a new source 
of hope for the whole Middle East, these 
facts have much significance. 

Allow me to point out also that Turkey, a 
forward-looking country, has not lost an 
iota of its spirit of resistance which she 
possessed when the Truman Doctrine found 
her 10 years ago. 

ALTEMUR KILIc, 
Press Attache, Turkish Embassy. 
WASHINGTON. 








March 1; 
St. Patrick and Lent 





SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, Sunday 
is St. Patrick’s Day, a great day for the 
Irish, therefore I want to call to the at. 
tention of the House’a poem by Joseph 
Smith, late of Lowell, Mass., and ¢e. 
livered before the Clover Club, Boston, 
on March 17, 1915. It was sent to me 
several years as a St. Patrick’s Day 
greeting by a distinguished gentleman 
of Irish ancestry—the Honorable “Mixer” 
Kirwan of Ohio—an Irishman we 4]| 
greatly admire and one who, by his work 
here in the Congress of the United States, 
has won for himself the hearty commen- 
dations of the members on both sides of 
aisle. 

“MIKE,” as we know him, is the ex. 
emplification of all that is fine in an Irish 
gentleman; a gentleman who is highly 
respected and regarded by the people of 
the great State of Ohio that he is proud 
and honored to represent. 

St. Patrick aND LENT 
(By Joseph Smith) 

St. Patrick! Oh there was a saint with a 
heart 

As soft as fresh butter and big as a cart; 

And ’twas he that remembered the long 40 
days 

The weakness of/men and their women and 
ways, 

The diet of fish and the riot of prayer 

And the sinners that sinned from Mayo to 
Kildare; 

And says he to himself, “The day that I'm 
born ° 

I'll pick out in Lent on some windy March 
morn, 

When the Irish can have one long day's 
vacation 

From fasting and fish and prayer and salva- 
tion; 

When the boys may break loose and go hell- 
bent for leather, 

And make their own rules, regulations, and 
weather.” 

And so in March gray, to drive care away 

God sends to the Irish the saint and the 
day. 

So, tonight fill your cup, fill it up to the 
brim, 

Jew, heathen or Baptist or Puritan grim. 

For whatever you are, you are Irish tonight 

And it’s better, by cripes, to be Irish than 


right! 

Fill your glass and we'll drink to Sinn Fein 
and the sod, 

To the name of the saint and the glory of 
God, 

To the day of all days that.is close to our 
heart, 

To the dead that have died for the sake 0! 
ould dart. 

Though the winter’s winds blow, all around 
us is proof 

That Ireland and sunshine are under this 
roof, 

And this is the message the good saint 4as 
sent: 

Eat, drink, and be merry—for tomorrow } 
Lent. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I am glad to yield 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman of his eloquence 
on this occasion and join with him in 
nis expression of appreciation of a great 
gentleman and a great Irishman, the 
Honorable MIke Kirwan. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 





Can We Afford a $71.8 Billion Budget? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an adver- 
tisement published by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. in the Washington Post 
of March 13, 1957. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CAN We AFFrorD A $71.8 BILLION BuDGET? 


The budget submitted to Congress by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for the year beginning July 
1 proposes Federal spending of $71.8 billion. 
In only 4 years, 3 during World War II and 
1 during the Korean war, has the Govern- 
ment spent more. Under the proposed budget 
the Government expects to collect $73.6 bil- 
lion, mostly through individual and corpo- 
ration income taxes. 

The principal reason for the size of the 
budget and for this year’s increase is an ex- 
panding defense program. About 60 percent 
of all budget expenditures in the coming 
fiscal year will be for national-security pro- 
grams. Moreover, this area accounts for 
about 90 percent of the proposed increase in 
Federal spending. In addition, there are 
large expenditures proposed for purposes 
other than defense. 

Continued budgets of this size, some con- 
tend, will lead to inflation and wreck our 
economy. It has been suggested that they 
might lead to “a depression that will curl 
your hair.” Yet many insist that the budget, 
large as it is, still is inadequate in many re- 
spects—for defense, schools, agriculture, aid 
to small business, health, research, indeed, 
for almost every activity in which the Gov- 
ernment has become involved. 


Is If REALLY TOO BIG? 


Actually, the proposed budget would place 
ho greater burden on the economy than any 
budget in the last 6 years, because our econ- 
omy has been growing. Federal spending 
per capita under the proposed budget will 
be about $416, or $10 more than this year; 
but our per capita income rose almost $80 
last year, And, because of our increasing 
population, next year’s expenditures will, in 
fact, amount to less per capita than in 1954 
when Federal spending was $4 billion lower. 

Another way of measuring the burden 
of Government expenditures on the econ- 
omy is to compare the purchases of goods 
and services of all branches of Government— 
Federal, State, and local—with the total 
output of the Nation. The share of our 
national product taken by Government this 
year will be about the same as in the past 
2 years and, furthermore, about the same 
as the average for the past 28 years. 

By the standard of any recent year, the 
budget is within the means of the American 
economy. In this sense, we can afford it. 
But the prospect of steadily increasing 
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budgets, requiring 20 percent or more of our 
national income, introduces another threat. 
THE REAL THREAT 

‘Large and rising budgets that do not bal- 
ance Government spending with higher tax 
collections clearly would be inflationary and 
would destroy the value of the savings and 
income of all who lagged in the race with 
climbing prices. But serious dangers will 
still exist even if our budget continues to be 
balanced, as this year’s is. 

Budgets that require a large take in taxes 
eat up the savings required to finance private 
industry. What the taxpayers must give the 
Government they cannot save. This deprives 
private industry of the savings and resources 
needed to_expand and modernize producing 
facilities. 

High tax rates also undermine the incen- 
tive to save and invest in normal business en- 
terprises by taking such a large share of any 
income gained. Taxes on corporation income 
now take 52 percent of all income over $25,- 
000. And taxes on individual incomes can 
take as much as 90 percent of earnings that 
remain after this 52-percent bite. 

High taxes encourage, on the part of both 
individuals and corporations, the search for 
“gimmicks” and special treatment. As a lead- 
ing character in Cameron Hawley’s novel Ex- 
ecutive Suite observed: “To a far greater de- 
gree than most people realize, income tax has 
become a primary governing factor in corpo- 
ration management.” Indeed, it is only be- 
cause of the numerous gimmicks and special 
provisions now available that high tax rates 
have not already inflicted greater damage to 
economic incentives. 

These dangers comprise the real threat of 
large and rising Federal budgets. It is a 
threat to continued growth of our economy, 
and it is no less a threat merely because the 
budget is technically in balance. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


In attempting to hold Government spend- 
ing within reasonable bounds, we should not 
hold back on needed civilian programs. The 
heavy demands now being urged at all levels 
of government for roads and schools, for in- 
stance, are largely the result of failure to keep 
pace with the growth of the country. Fur- 
thermore, we cannot cut provisions for na- 
tional security below the minimum level of 
safety. And unhappily, defense in the rocket 
and missile age is fantastically and ever in- 
creasingly expensive. 

What we can do is enforce some financial 
discipline on our military leaders, and hold 
down our defense expenditures as best we 
can by making sure their demands are justi- 
fied and by requiring efficiency. In the 
civilian programs, though some need to be 
increased to serve a growing economy, we can 
eliminate the outright waste. 

We must also do something far more diffi- 
cult, and that is to reduce Federal programs 
of aid to special groups at the expense of all 
the taxpayers. The new budget calls for 
over $5 billion for veterans, and another $5 
billion for farmers. A number of industries 
and areas stand to receive aid in large 
amounts based less on necessity than on po- 
litical pressure. These demands for increased 
aid, year after year, must be resisted if we 
are to have any hope of stopping a relentless 
rise in our Federal budget. 

Then, as our national income increases, we 
can look forward to reducing tax rates and 
providing greater incentives for the private 
sector of the economy. Only in this way— 
by keeping Government spending in line with 
economic growth—can we prevent our Fed- 
eral budget from being a crippling burden. 

(These figures refer to the regular Federal 
budget and do not include operations of 
trust funds, primarily for social security pro- 
grams and the new Federal aid program for 
highways, which are financed by special 


taxes.) 
McGraw-Hi. PUBLISHING Co., INc. 
New York, N, ¥. 
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Constitution of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, after the 
recent convention of the Communist 
Party held in New York, press services 
and newspapers informed the American 
people of what purported to be a differ- 
ent position taken by the party. It is 
indeed unfortunate that a check of other 
constitutions of the Communist Party 
were not examined before the misleading 
stories were published. I am therefore 
including in my remarks appropriate 
provisions of the Communist Party con- 
stitution in order to prove that there has 
been no change in any respect in any 
phase of activity of this international 
conspiracy: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMUNIST PaRTy, 

at ie F 


The 1957 constitution, in article VII, sec- 
tion 2, provides: 

“Subject to the provisions of this article, 
any member shall be expelled from the party 
who is a strikebreaker, a provocateur, en- 
gaged in espionage, an informer, or who ad- 
vocates force and violence or terrorism, or 
who adheres to or participates in the activ- 
ities of any group or party which conspires 
or acts to subvert, undermine, weaken, or 
overthrow any institutions of American de- 
mocracy through which the majority of the 
American people can maintain their right to 
determine their destinies.” 

The 1948 constitution of the Communist 
Party, which was reaffirmed in 1950, article 
VIII, section 3, provides: 

“Any member shall be expelled from the 
party who is found to be a strikebreaker, pro- 
vocateur, engaged in espionage, or who advo- 
cates force and violence or terrorism, or who 
adheres to or participates in the activities of 
any group or party which conspires or acts to 
subvert, undermine, weaken, or overthrow 
any or all institutions of American democ- 
racy through which the majority of the 
American people can maintain their right to 
determine their destinies.” 

The 1940 constitution of the Communist 
Party, article IX, section 5, provides: 

“Party members found to be strikebreak- 
ers, degenerates, habitual drunkards, betray- 
ers of party confidence, provocateurs, persons 
who practice or advocate terrorism, sabotage, 
espionage, and force and violence, or mem- 
bers whose actions are otherwise detrimental 
to the party and the working class, shall be 
summarily dismissed from positions of re- 
sponsibility, expelled from the party, and 
exposed before the general public.” 

The 1938 constitution of the Communist 
Party, article X, section 5, provides: 

“Party members found to be strikebreak- 
ers, degenerates, habitual drunkards, be- 
trayers of party confidence, provocateurs, ad- 
vocates of terrorism and violence as a method 
of party procedure, or members whose ac- 
tions are detrimental to the party and the 
working class, shall be summarily dismissed 
from positions of responsibility, expelled 
from the party, and exposed before the gen- 
eral public.” 

It is noted that article VII of the 1957 con- 
stitution is entitled “Disciplinary Procedure 
and Appeals.” Article VIII of the 1948 ver- 
sion is entitled “Appeals and Disciplinary 
Procedure.” The 1940 title of article IX is 
“Disciplinary Procedure.” The 1938 title of 
article X is “Disciplinary Procedure.” 
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Ninety Percent of Parity Price Supports 
for Family-Size Farms 





SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Government 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, when we had the very impor- 
tant corn bill on the floor for considera- 
tion the other day, it was impossible for 
Members such as myself who had bona 
fide amendments to offer to secure more 
than 242 minutes to even discuss the 
amendments we proposed to offer. 

Being a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to try to say a few words as to 
what we should do this afternoon when 
the important corn bill comes before us 
for further consideration. 

First let me say that, in my opinion, 
every man from our area will concede 
that the 51 million acres allotment is ab- 
solutely necessary, just as it is necessary 
to give a proper allotment to cotton and 
to wheat if the farmers of our great 
United States are going to have sufficient 
income so that they may earn their liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
because of the fact that the key provi- 
sion, the 51 million acres, was in the 
Andresen substitute, that is the reason 
why I voted for the Andresen substitute 
when it was offered. I will support any 
reasonable proposal which contains that 
essential provision. 

There is nothing whatsoever in either 
of the bills before us to offer an jncen- 
tive to farmers to comply. Even though 
we do have a 51-million-acre allotment, 
what incentive is there for any farmer to 
comply when the support level is only 75 
percent of a square deal? Will anybody 
tell me that? Have we sunk so low here 
in the great Congress of the United 
States that all we are prepared to offer 
to agriculture is 75 percent of a square 
deal? Are we sunk so low here that we 
must admit that we cannot even give 
family-sized farms the protection that 
they should have by at least protecting 
to a 90-percent level that part of their 
production, say, up to 4,000 bushels of 
corn, 25 bales of cotton, and 3,000 bushels 
of wheat? Why can we not get down to 
business and come to a compromise, my 
friends, a compromise whicH will pass 
the Congress of the United States, but 
most of all will do good for our agricul- 
tural economy? For 18 long years, as all 
of you know, I have been talking on the 
floor of this House for a fair deal for 
agriculture, and I am frank to tell you, 
my friends, that, to me, 75 percent of 
parity is not fair. May I remind you, 
my friends on the Republican side, that 
we have grounds to perhaps get a little 
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disturbed at the fact that the parity 
level fell down to 80 percent on February 
15. Yes; we saw during the Truman ad- 
ministration the beginning of the break 
where the parity-price level fell 19 points 
from the top level. But now where is it? 
It is down to 80. And corn is at 66 per- 
cent of parity in my particular congres- 
sional district. 

Are we going to sit here and do noth- 
ing whatsoever except to provide for this 
allotment of 51 million acres, which we 
must have; do nothing whatsoever to 
help to improve the agricultural econ- 
omy of our Nation? I am asking you 
that as a prelude to what we are going 
into this afternoon. I am asking of you, 
my friends, that we confine our remarks, 
if possible, this afternoon to matters 
having reference to the bill itself. Let 
us give to anybody who has an amend- 
ment to offer which he thinks might 
improve the bill an opportunity to offer 
that amendment and have more than 232 
minutes to discuss it. Let us give him an 
opportunity to discuss his amendment 
instead of on both sides of the House 
going into political discussions which 
certainly will not help the farmers of 
America in any way. 

I am taking a few minutes now to dis- 
cuss briefly the amendment I propose to 
offer this afternoon if the legislative sit- 
uation permits. I hope every Member 
interested in good farm legislation will 
consider the merits of my amendment 
and give it the support it deserves. 

FAMILY-FARM AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment is de- 
signed to provide necessary, minimum 
protection to the family-size farms of 
this Nation. I .emphasize that term 
“family-size farms” because there has 
never been any question in the Con- 
gress but what these are the farmers we 
want to protect. In the past, there has 
been criticism of price supports because 
they seemed to help the big producers 
more than the small farmers who needed 
the protection the most. My amendment 
meets that objection. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator without at the same time 
piling up huge surpluses in bins and 
warehouses all over the country. This 
amendment does just that. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator at the lowest possible cost 
to the Government. This amendment 
does that. 

It is a simple, sensible approach. to an 
otherwise complex problem. It meets 
the objections of most of those opposing 
the 90 percent of parity price supports 
by limiting them to the small operators 
who do not actually produce the sur- 
pluses. It provides maximum protection 
where it is most needed, and also pro- 
vides an umbrella over the market for 
all producers. It will do more than any- 
thing yet proposed to get our farm econ- 
omy back of its feet without a tremend- 
ous outlay of Federal funds im price 
support operations. 

The amendment contains five ‘im- 
portant provisions. 

First, it provides a minimum acreage 
allotment for corn of 51 million bushels 
as proposed in the Andresen and other 
amendments. : 
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Second, it provides for the apportion. 
ment of corn allotments on the pag. 
of tillable acreage. This will correct . 
present deficiency in the law whereby 
the good farmers with balanced prodic. 
tion have been penalized and the few 
who have mined their soil have been 
given an allotment bonus. Every g00d 
farmer in the corn area favors this pro- 
vision. 

Third, it provides 90 percent of parity 
supports on the first 4,000 bushels <; 
corn, the first 25 bales of cotton, ang 
the first 3,000 bushels of wheat per farm 
This is the cornerstone of the who} 
amendment as it takes care of the 
family-type farms of this Nation without 
the burden of supporting at 90 percen: 
of parity the great surpluses produced 
on the large farms. It is a well known 

-fact that the family-size farms did yo; 
produce the surpluses now stored up in 
bins and warehouses all over the lang 
and it is grossly unfair for our averace 
family-sized farmers to have to pay the 
economic penalty for those surpluses. 

The corn provision will have a loan 
value of about $6,480. It will afforg 
maximum protection to the average 
family-type farm and will also have an 
indirect effect on all market prices by 
holding this umbrella of protection over 
the first 4,000 bushels produced on any 
one farm. We will have the protection 
without the cost of supporting the sur- 
plus production. 

The cotton provision will have a loan 
value of about $4,125. It will also afford 
maximum protection to the average, 
family-type cotton farmer without the 
excessive costs of protecting all of the 
surplus production at that level. At the 
same time, it will hold a protective um- 
brella over all production at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The wheat provision will have a loan 
value of about: $6,720. This will take 
care of the average, family-type wheat 
farm at minimum cost to the price- 
support program. The same umbrella 
will have its protective effect over all pro- 
duction without the excessive costs of 
supporting the surpluses at the higher 
level. 

One of the greatest farm Congressmen 
in history, Clifford Hope, of Kansas, 
sought a similar two-price plan for wheat 
and it would be a great tribute to his 30 
years of service in this body to see this 
proposal approved today. 

The fourth provision of my amend- 
ment is very important. It provides the 
price we are willing to pay in the com- 
mercial corn area for the protection we 
ask for at this time. It requires a pro- 
ducer, to be eligible for price support, to 
put cropland equal to 20 percent of his 
corn allotment in the soil bank. This |s 
5 percent more than has yet been pro- 
posed, but we are ready to make our col- 
tribution to the effort to reduce surpluses 
in order to gain the protection we seek 
for the family-size farms. By reducing 
corn or feed grain production 20 pe!- 
cent below the allotment level we wil! 
greatly reduce production and start the 
process of using up the surpluses now 
stored at such great expense to the Gov- 
ernment. By so doing, we will minimize 
the need for price supports and thus 
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further reduce the costs of the entire 
program. By making this sacrifice we 
pring balance to the entire operation. 

The fifth and final provision is iden- 
tical to that approved by the committee 
jast Thursday. It is simply a correction 
of an error in the soil-bank bill we en- 
acted last year in that it opens up the 
jow-costs conservation reserve to corn 
farmers who do not take advantage of 
the acreage allotment and price support 
provisions. It has no relationship to the 
controversial proposal to establish a feed 
grain acreage reserve program, but it 
will bring vast acreages now producing 
feed grains into the low-cost conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment offers 
a basis for compromise which should 
have approval across both political and 
commodity lines. It is a*low-cost pro- 
gram which will do more than anything 
else to bolster our family-farm economy. 
It is equally fair to the North, South, 
East, and West. I hope it will be ap- 
proved. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY TO INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 

The trade associations recognize the 
value of the rural market. All of the 
trade and commercial publications treat 
the subject—even the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the New York Times regularly 
carry articles on the farm economy. 

Congressmen from nonagricultural 
districts may lose sight of the fact that 
rural America is their biggest and best 
market for the things their people pro- 
duce. Take a look at the mechanics of 
the farm economy and you will see what 
I mean. 

Last year, production cost$ in agricul- 
ture were over $22 billion. That was 
money our farmers spent merely for the 
production of our bountiful supply of 
food and fiber. That was money spent 
for tractors, trucks, fuel, fertilizer, 
chemicals, rubber, electrical equipment, 
and all the other manufactured and 
processed equipment produced in non- 
agricultural areas. ‘ 

Add to that $22 billion the living ex- 
penditures of farm families. In 1955, 
farm families spent an average of $3,309 
for living expenses. That is another $15 
billion farm people poured into com- 
mercial and trade channels. Farm peo- 
ple spent $427 million for clothing; $378 
million for transportation; and $453 mil- 
lion for other goods and services. 

Even with a reduced economy the farm 
people of America last year spent almost 
$40 billion for production and living ex- 
penses. Think of that, and think what a 
tremendous market we provide for the 
goods produced in the nonagricultural 
areas of this Nation and see whether it 
is not to your own best interests to help 
us sustain our economy and our pur- 
chasing power. 

Think also of the fact that we are 
spending about $40 billion for production 
and living expenses, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and our cash income from marketings in 
1956 was only $29,999,000,000. Even 
when you add to that the value of Gov- 
ernment payments, home consumption, 
rental value of dwellings,.and all the 
other elements our realized gross farm 
income was only $33,979,000,000 last year. 
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Any way you look at it, rural America 
is earning less than it is spending and 
that is why farm mortgage debt and 
other indebtedness of farm people is 
soaring. We are operating on credit, but 
our credit is running out. If you do not 
help us get our economy up to a fair 
level, we will soon be out of money to 
spend for the goods and services pro- 
duced in the nonagricuitural areas of 
this Nation. You stand to lose a goodly 
portion of a $40 billion market and I do 
not think your constituents want to see 
that happen any more than mine do. 
Approve my bill to sustain the family 
farms of this Nation, and we will not only 
keep your $40 billion market but we will 
shortly provide you a $50 billion market 
and your prosperity will rise to new 
heights. 





Tribute to Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28, in the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
gram, a newspaper not distinguished for 
its support of the views of those of us on 
this side of the aisle, appeared an edi- 
toria] entitled “A Good Statesman.” In 
the editorial the majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHn- 
son], was praised for his high level of 
patriotic statesmanship in connection 
with the passage of the amended Mid- 
dle East joint reesolution. 

Mr. President, I think the publication 
of the editorial in a large metropolitan 
daily newspaper in the North is an en- 
couraging evidence of the unity of the 
country and of the place in the esteem of 
those of us north of the Mason-Dixon 
line in which our great majority leader 
is held. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A Goop STATESMAN 

The majority leader in the Senate, 
LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, placed himself 
on a high level of patriotic statesmanship 
when he put all partisanship behind him on 
the issue of supporting President Eisen- 
hower’s Middle Eastern policy. 

The vital thing that needs to be proved, 
as Mr. Johnson said, is that the American 
stand against Communist aggression is being 
taken “not by just one man, and not by 
just one branch of government, but by the 
institutions representing the united will of 
the American people.” 

Senator JoHNsoN is so right about that. 

Nothing wquidserve the Communist in- 
terests better than to have America divided 
on the issue of drawing a line in the Middle 
East where Communist aggression must stop. 

Nothing would spur Soviet Russia to new 
aggressions in the Middle East and elsewhere 
in the world more than an American show of 
weakness at this critical time. 
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It would be a weakness of a most danger- 
ous and destructive sort if Congress should 
repudiate the President on this vital matter 
or even indulge too long in indecision and 
delay. 

Whatever political and partisan tempta- 
tions may be in the face of what might seem 
to be an opportunity to at least make Presi- 
dent Eisenhower squirm for a while, there is 
too much at stake to play political games 
at the expense of American security. 

Senator JOHNSON is a big enough states- 
man and a good enough American to see this 
situation in its proper light. 

So is former President Truman. 

Both of these men know how to play hard 
and even rough at the game of party politics 
at the right time, but when the peace and 
welfare of America are on the line they stand 
up with the rest of their countrymen. 





Corn and Feed Grain Program 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that 
when we try to write complicated legis- 
lation on the floor of the House it adds 
to the confusion that already exists. 
Now, the gentleman from Texas has had 
at least 20 minutes to explain his amend- 
ment, and I am sure that most members 
of the committee do not understand it 
better now than before he started in. 
He has not explained his amendment. 

I recognize some of the features of the 
original Cooley-Poage bill in it, because 
it deals with diverted acres. But, he has 
in no manner explained the provisions 
of hisamendment. He has talked about 
other things and has not given the House 
an opportunity or the committee an op- 
portunity to have his provisions ex- 
plained. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 
* Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. All in the 


world that the Poage amendment does is 
completely change the soil-bank pro- 
gram that was passed last year before it 
ever becomes effective. y 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN.: There 
is no question about thaf. It tries to 
amend the entire soil-bank program so 
that under the guise of doing something 
for corn you are going to do something 
for the other basic commodities so they 
may come under the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I ask the gentleman 
to yield only to direct a question to the 


I yield 
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gentleman from Texas, the author of this 
pending amendment. What I cannot 
understand is, if you wanted to amend 
the committee bill, why do you not with- 
hold your amendment until you have 
an opportunity to act on the committee 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. It seems that now is the 
last chance anybody is going to have, 
and I think we have offered you a most 
generous proposition. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I am talking 
about is the parliamentary situation 
which is unfortunate. I am talking 
about what would be orderly procedure. 
In other words, there are some of us who 
believe that this legislation should be 
limited to the critical situation affecting 
the corn growers.of this country. 

Mr. POAGE. Then the gentleman 
would vote against my amendment, of 
course? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. Then there are 
pending two substitutes or one amend- 
ment and one substitute, one offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Har- 
RISON], and the other offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina I[Mr. 
CooLey]. Why was not the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] willing to let 
those be voted up or voted down, as we 
would vote first on the Cooley amend- 
ment to the Harrison amendment and 
then we would have a vote on the com- 
mittee bil, and if that prevailed, that 
would be it. If it did not prevail, then 
it would seem to me that the gentleman 
would be in a much better position to 
amend the committee bill because then 
we could take it section-by-section and 


line-by-line and know what we were 
doing. 

Mr. POAGE. Because we recognize 
that if the substitute is adopted, that 
ends the whole thing. There will be no 
further discussion and no further op- 
portunity to make any kind of compro- 


mise here. Since the gentleman’s side 
would not compromise we have offered 
to give you what you have asked. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 
Speaking abort compromises, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] has as- 
sumed the attitude during the entire dis- 
cussion on the corn program that he 
will either take over the soil ‘bank or 
wreck it, one or the other. Some on 
the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would not say haVe as much brains as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace}, 
but we do have a little intelligence. We 
have agreed upon the Harrison amend- 
ment or the Andresen amendment as 
two proposals that we need in this emer- 
gency to handle the corn situation in 
the commercial corn area. My amend- 
ment was defeated last Thursday, so we 
are offering the Harrison amendment 
today. 

Any amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas is for the sole purpose 
of adding to the confusion and wrecking 
the soil bank program. You can take it 
fay that. I do not say that out of any 
lack of regard for my good friend from 
Texas because I have a high regard for 
him and his sincerity in those things he 
promotes. But we are now dealing with 
the 1957 crop of corn in the commercial 
corn area. Either we are going to get 
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an emergency program or we are not 
going to get one. The test is here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I.urge the membership 
to vote déwn the Poage amendment and 
adopt the Harrison amendment which I 
am supporting and which my colleagues 
on the Committee on Agriculture are sup- 
porting here today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from [llinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does the gentleman 
agree with the position takeh a moment 
ago by the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. 
Srmpson], that this would completely re- 
write the Soil Bank Act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
would be writing completely new legisla- 
tion on a project which, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Simpson] has said, has 
not yet been given the opportunity to 
function. Here we have an emergency 
in the corn area which apparently the 
gentlemen on the other side are not 
willing to face without doing something 
else about it, and I am going to oppose 
that. 


The Railroad Retirement Act Is in Need 
of Further Liberalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 11, 1957, I appeared as 
the first witness before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce C ttee 
regarding amendments to the oad 
Retirement Act. 

My statement follows: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MARCH 11, 1957, 
REGARDING AMENDMENTS TO THE RaILg0aD 
RETIREMENT ACT . 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 

the members of this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before you and urge ap- 
proval of the bills I have introduced at the 
request of thousands of active and retired 
railroad employees whom I haye the honor 
to represent. 

These bills, with the exception of one bill, 
H. R. 4530, have been introduced by me in 
previous Congresses, and they have the sup- 
port of many individuals and groups among 
the railroad population of my district and 
the Nation. _ 

The bills are as follows: 

H. R. 3115, introduced on January 16, pro- 
vides retirement on full annuity at age 60 
or after serving 30 years; and further pro- 
vides that such annuity for any month shall 
be not less than one-half of the individual's 
average monthly compensation for the 5 
years of highest earnings et af. 

H. R. 3116, introduced on January 16, pro- 
vides full annuities, at compensation of half 
salary or wages based on the 5 highest years 
of earnings, for individuals who have com- 
pleted 35 years of service, or have attgined 
age 60. 
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H. R.-3117 and H. R. $420 are identical ang 
will repeal the prohibition against the Ppay- 
ment of dual benefits to spouses thereby 
making them eligible to receive spouse bene. 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act ang 
earned benefits under social security. 

H. R. 3118 and H. R. 3421 are identical ang 
provide that an annuitant may be eligible fo, 
his retirement annuity even though he rep. 
ders compensated service for an employer 
other than railroads, by whom he was las: 
employed before his annuity became effec. 
tive. These bills cover the situation where 
a retired employee is denied the opportunity 
to serve as a clerical employee of a church. 
civic, fraternal, or social organization. 

H. R. 3422 provides a 25 percent acrogs. 
the-board increase in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 4530 is identical with H. R. 4353 anq 
H. R. 4354, the so-called Harris-Wolvertoy 
bills, amending the Railroad Retirement ang 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
This legislation liberalizes benefits under 
both acts and Was introduced at the request 
of railway labor organizations in my congres- 
sional district who subscribe to the views of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
who are the sponsors of this legislation. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 4530 is identical with the 
Harris-Wolverton bills and having no pride 
of authorship, I join with the Railway Labor 
Executives Association in advocating favor- 
able consideration of the Harris-Wolverton 
version of the legislation. 

Before any further discussion of proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
I want to reaffirm the position I have taken 
annually before this committee to the effect 
that there is an absolute necessity of main- 
taining the stability of the retirement fund 
and keeping it in a solvent condition to guar- 
antee the payments of present and future 
benefits with the highest degree of cer- 
tainty. 

In this connection, it should be recall 
that when President Eisenhower—on August 
7, 1956—signed Senate Bill 3616, known as 
the 1956 Amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, he issued a statement calling 
attention to the fact that the cost of the 1956 
amendments, estimated to be $83 million an- 
nually, would increase the deficiency of the 
retirement fund to $169 million a year. 
President Eisenhower further stated that 
corrective action was imperative in remedy- 
ing the $169 million deficiency and that he 
was signing Senate bill 3616 with the under- 
standing that the 85th Congress would take 
corrective action. 

Mr. Chairman, the deficiency reported in 
the retirement fund is the stumbling block 
to our efforts to further liberalize the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and increase its bene- 
fits. Therefore, Congress—as custodian of 
the railroad retirement fund—in finding 
means to liquidate the $169 million deficit 
and at the same time finance the cost of new 
amendments—is faced with the necessity of 
providing new sources of revenue, first, by 
either increasing payroll contributions, and 
allowing the employee to take credit for the 
increase on his income-tax return, or, sec- 
ondly, to subsidize the railroad retirement 
fund by a direct contribution from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

\Mr. Chairman, there is a definite need for 
a further liberalization of railroad retire- 
ment benefits. This need is as great today 
as it was a year ago, if not greater, due to 
the fact that the cost of living is still in- 
creasing and monthly benefits have not kept 
pace with it. 

Those of us who represent districts with 4 
heavy railroad population—both active and 
retired—know whereof we speak when we 
say retired railroaders and their families or 
their survivors are finding it difficult to exist 
on the present scale of benefits. 

Even the active railroad employees 2nd 
their families are concerned about inade- 
quate benefits because they are looking for- 
ward to retirement and to having a retire 
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nt system that will provide them with 
mecurity for their retirement years. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
Congress an increase of less than 
10 percent for certain annuitants, pension- 
ers, and survivors. 

In my opinion, this increase should have 
peen an across-the-board increase with no 
exceptions. As it is, there were certain 
groups of beneficiaries—especially widows— 
who received no increase whatsoever, in this 
day and age, with the cost of living at an all- 
time high, it is impossible to explain to these 

coups why they were not included in the 
legislation granting increases in retirement 

nefits. 

wanound the Harris-Wolverton bill be ap- 
proved the 10 percent increase 
should apply to all annuitants, pensioners 
or their survivors without any exceptions. 
To do otherwise, you are simply inviting the 
charge of discrimination against those ex- 
cluded from receiving the increase. 

Speaking of discrimination, I would like 
to see the Harris-Wolverton bill amended 
by including a provision that would repeal 
the prohibition against the payment of dual 
benefits to spouses thereby making them 
eligible to receive spouse benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and earned bene- 
fits which they have paid for by payroll con- 
tributions under the Social Security Act. 
After all, these spouses paid for social secur- 
ity benefits in their own right and they are 
entitled to them. In this connection, I un- 
derstand the cost of such an amendment is 
minute as compared to the moral obligation 
of giving a person benefits they have paid 
for and acquired in their own right. 

Another discriminatory practice that 
should be abolished is the requirement that 
an annuitant must sever all connections 
with employment outside the railroad in- 
dustry before he beeOmes eligible for rail- 
road retirement benefits. 

In the earlier part of my statement, when 
explaining the purpose of my bills, H. R. 
3118 and H. R. 3421, designed to repeal the 
requirement, I stated: “Here is a situation 
where a retired railroad employee is denied 
the opportunity to serve as a clerical em- 
ployee of a church, civic, fraternal or social 
organization.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it is not possible to re- 
peal this provision, I urge that we write into 
existed law a provision that will permit these 
retired employees to earn up to $100 month- 
ly in this particular type of employment. In 
other words, such a ceiling on income would 
be comparable to the income limitations 
— on persons retired because of disa- 

y. 

Here again the cost of my bill, H. R. 3118, 
I am informed, would be insignificant and 
would have virtually no effect on the retire- 
ment fund, 

Over a period of years, I have been be- 
sieged by thousands of my constituents 
actively employed in the railroad industry 
urging enactment of legislation that would 
reduce the retirement age to 60 years or 
permit retirement after 30 or 35 years of 
service with the annuity to be computed 
on the 5 years of highest earnings. 

As a result of the interest of my constit- 
uents, I introduced in previous Congresses 
legislation to effect earlier retirement and I 
hope that during your deliberations you will 
give consideration to my two bills on the 
subject—H. R. 3115 and H. R. 3116. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate the com- 
Pelling need to liberalize the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and to in- 
crease its benefits. 

This committee has a herculean task in 
trying to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act and at the same time find the means 
of paying the cost of such amendments, as 
well as the $169 million deficit 
Teferred to by President Eisenhower. 

As in years, like other Repre- 
sentatives whose districts have a heavy rail- 
toad population, I await the results of your 
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deliberations on the many pending amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act now 
under consideration. 

Whatever your decision is, I know it will 
be in the best interest of the railroad popu- 
lation both active and retired. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding I would like 
to recommend that the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the railway labor organizations be 
encouraged to conduct a campaign of educa- 
tion regarding the Railroad Retirement Act, 
its origin, its purpose, and the financial con- 
dition of the retirement fund. 

During my congressional career, I have 
never encountered so much confusion in the 
minds of active and retired railroaders and 
their families over the financial condition of 
the retirement fund and its inability to ab- 
sorb the cost of increased benefits. 

In addition, I am being constantly re- 
minded of greater social security benefits at a 
lower cost than the benefits paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Recently the 
Railroad Retirement Board made available 
a comparison of the benefits received under 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts. 

The comparison reveals the more attractive 
features of the Railroad Retirement Act 
which, if generally known, would answer 
critics of the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
is information of this type that could be 
made part of an educational program that 
would be instrumental in clarifying many 
questions in the minds of our railroad pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this point to 
include in my remarks a copy of the com- 
parison of the benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts: . 


“HOW RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR 
BENEFITS COMPARE WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


“The railroad retirement and social secu- 
rity systems both provide protection against 
loss of income arising from the hazards of 
old age, disability, and death. Under the 
railroad retirement plan, amounts of bene- 
fits are generally substantially larger, and 
the protection is somewhat more compre- 
hensive than under the social security plan. 
However, by the same token, the more liberal 
benefits under the railroad retirement plan 
are more costly; consequently, the railroad 
retirement taxes necessary to finance the 
system are higher than under the social 
security system. 

“The major differences between the two 
systems may be summarized as follows: 

“1. In general, railroad employees and 
their wives or survivors receive higher bene- 
fits. Moreover, in no case can monthly bene- 
fits be less than those under the social 
security formulas. 

“2. Railroad employees with 10 or more 
years of service are protected against perma- 
nent disability for all regular work. Those 
with 20 or more years of service are also pro- 
tected for work in their usual railroad occu- 
pations. In both cases, benefits may start at 
any age. Occupational disability benefits 
are also granted at age 60 to employees with 
10 to 19 years of service. Effective July 1, 
1957, social security employees may receive 
disability benefits at age 50, provided they 
are permanently disabled for all regular 
work; no provision is made for those only 
occupationally disabled. : 

“Nondisabled railroad employees may re- 
tire at age 60 if they have 30 years of serv- 
ice; in such cases, the annuity is reduced for 
men, but not for women. Under social se- 
curity, no retirement benefits are payable 
to nondisabled male employees before age 
65, nor to women employees before age 62. 
Furthermore, women who retire at age 62-64 
must take a reduction in their annuities. 

“3. Widows of railroad employees (even if 
not caring for eligible children) can receive 
monthly survivor annuities at age 60, as 
against age 62 under the Social Security 
Act. 
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“4. Railroad employees, but not employees 
under social security, are guaranteed that 
the retirement and survivor benefits paid in 
their cases will be greater than the taxes 
they contribute to the retirement system. 

“It is natural that the more valuable pro- 
tection railroad employees have would be 
more costly than that offered by the zocial- 
security system. At the present time, the 
railroad retirement tax rate (on employees 
and employers alike) is 64% percent of the 
employee’s earnings up to $350 a month, 
while the rate under the social-security sys- 
tem is 2% percent on similar earnings. The 
railroad rate, however, has reached its maxi- 
mum, while the social-security rate is sched- 
uled to_rise as follows: 1960-64, 2%4 percent; 
1965-69, 314 percent; 1970-74, 3% percent; 
and 1975 and thereafter, 444 percent. In 
the long run, the tax rates under each sys- 
tem are designed to be sufficient to support 
the benefit structure. 

“The data below compare the amounts of 
the various benefits paid under the two sys- 
tems. The full effect of the disability freeze 
and dropout provisions of the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, and all 
of the provisions of the 1956 amendments 
to that law, are not yet fully reflected in the 
average benefits payable under the social- 
security system. 





| Railroad | Social 








retire- security 
ment 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
Present maximum to— 
Employee alone._............- | 1 $184. 30 | $108. 50 
Employee and wife...._.....- | | 238. 60 162. SO 
Maximum benefit to— 
Employee alone with 40 con- 
tinuous years of service after 
Ny Wb kaa ae ciciectetnaienl 2A0. 30 108. 50 
Employee and wife___.....__- 314. 60 162. 80 
Employee alone with 45 con- 
tinuous years of service after 
SE, did tiidacecicncnwouun 294. 50 108. 50 
Employee and wife. ___.....- 348. 80 162. 80 
Average benefit awarded to— ; 
Employee alone______. pisosat S92 3 68.00 
Wife or dependent husband_..| 2 47. 10 3 33. 90 
SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
Present maximum monthly an- 
nuity to— 
TN sa i a cadhieunitits 81. 40 81. 40 
Widow and 1 child________-- 162. 80 162. 80 
Widow and 2 or more children 200. 00 200. 00 
Insurance lump sum (payable 
under Railroad Retirement Act 
when no survivor is immediately 


entitled to a monthly benefit, 
but in most cases under Social 
Security Act). 
Present maximum to— 
Survivor of employee with 20 
years of continuous service 
Ee : 1701. 00 255. 00 
Survivor of employee with 40 
years of continuous service 
after 1936__.__- “= 7 852. 00 255. 00 
Survivor of employee with 45 
years of continuous service 
after 1936_..._.. Selatan ti 
Residual payment, which guar- 
antees benefits greater than 
taxes payable regardless of em- 
ployee’s years of service, equal 
to 4 percent of taxable earnings 
1937-46 plus 7 percent there- 
after, less benefits previously 
ON a idiiitnd st deen cnccnn ae i) ) (4) 
Present maximum assuming 
20-years of service, 1937-54, 
and that $701 insurance 
lump sum was only other 
benefit previously paid_----- 
Maximum assuming 40 years 
of service, 1937-76, and that 
$852 insurance lump sum 
was only other benefit paid._| 9,093.00 |.......... 


255. 00 


886. 00 





1 As of Jan. 1, 1957 
3 In January 1957.. 

3 In October 1956, 

* No provision, 

(Office of Director of Research, United 
States Railroad Retirement Board, March 
1957.) 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment. 
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St. Patrick’s Day in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, March 17 is 
St. Patrick's Day and we, all Americans, 
join in the celebration. 

Your neighbor may come 
From the Emerald Isle— 
Let's all wear a bit o’ the green. 
He’s homesick, perhaps, 
For his old domicile— 
Let’s all wear a bit o’ the green. 
St. Patrick it was 
Who started the style— 
Let's all wear a bit o’ the green. 
For the Irish a cheer, 
For the shamrock a smile— 
Let's all wear a bit o’ the green. 


This little rhyme by the American poet, 
Grace L. Schauffler, expresses a feeling 
and a custom that has been typically 
American since Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times. There is some Irish in the 
ancestry of most of us, and those who 
are privileged to claim some Irish blood 
are proud to celebrate the fact by wear- 
ing the green on St. Patrick’s Day. And 
those in whom no genealogical research 
can discover one drop of Irish blood are 
yet glad, on this day, to put on a sham- 
rock or other bit of green, in tribute to 
Ireland and to the Irish contribution to 
America’s greatness. 

St. Patrick’s Day has presumably been 
celebrated in America, at least privately 
and individually, ever since the first 
March 17th that found an Irishman on 
this continent, but the first record we 
find of a public observation of the oc- 
casion is in Puritan Boston, in 1737. 
There, on March 17, a group of Protes- 
tant gentlemen, Irish and of Irish de- 
scent, met to form the organization then 
called the Irish Society, but later named 
the Charitable Irish Society. Though 
this society, in its original form, ex- 
cluded Catholics, it is good to note that 
its rules and orders were soon amended 
to remove this religious restriction, and 
to admit all of Irish birth or ancestry to 
fellowship. The Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, now celebrating its 220th birth- 
day, is probably the oldest Irish society 
in the United States, and as such de- 
serves a special salute on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Twenty years later, on March 16, 1757, 
the garrison of Fort William Henry, at 
the head of Lake George, celebrated the 
eve of St. Patrick’s Day with an extra 
ration of grog, that garrison being 
largely composed of Irish troops—and 
on the next day, St. Patrick’s Day it- 
self, they repulsed an attack of the 
French stationed at Fort Ticonderoga, 
who were perhaps expecting to catch 
them in the midst of revelry. How much 
revelry was actually going on at the time 
is not disclosed in the historical ac- 
counts, but it is said that Stark, with his 
Provincial Rangers, from whom he had 
sternly withheld the grog, took a leading 
part in repelling the assault. 
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At Fort Pitt,-where Pittsburgh now 
stands, the feastday was celebrated in 
1763—a celebration, though not entirely 
quiet, at least not made uproarious by 
any armed attack. 

St. Patrick’s Lodge, Johnstown, N. Y., 
organized in 1766, is said to have been 
the first Masonic lodge organized in the 
New York Province, west of the Hudson 
River. The first master of this lodge 
was the famous Sir William Johnson, 
Indian agent for the British in colonial 
America, and a native of County Meath, 
Ireland. Colonel Guy Johnson, Sir Wil- 
liam’s son-in-law, succeeded him as 
master of St. Patrick’s Lodge in 1770, 
succeeded him also as British Indian 
agent. It is to be regretted that Cel. 
Guy Johnson, a native of Ireland, was 
restrained neither by devotion to St. 
Patrick nor by masonic principles from 
taking part, during the Revolutionary 
War, in Indian massacres of settlers in 
the Mohawk Valley. 

Each St. Patrick’s Day during the 
Revolutionary War was marked by en- 
thusiastic celebrations on both sides. 
The British Army in America was filled 
with Irishmen, many of them obtained 
by conscription, and the Revolutionary 
Army contained an even larger propor- 
tion of Irishmen, enthusiastic volun- 
teers impelled by the twin motives. of 
American patriotism and resentment of 
the British rule whose harshness had 
caused them to leave Ireland. It is by 
no accident that Boston’s patriotic ob- 
servance, Evacuation Day, coincides 
with St. Patrick’s-Day. On March 17, 
1776, George Washington, in camp at 
Cambridge, appointed Gen. John Sulli- 
van brigadier of the day, and authorized 
as the parole for the day, “Boston,” with 
the countersign, “St. Patrick.” It was 
thus in a thoroughly Irish spirit that 
the American troops took over the city 
upon the departure of the British. 

In 1778 the Irish soldiers in the British 
Army staged a St. Patrick’s Day parade 
in occupied Philadelphia, marching with 
one of their number, on horseback, 
dressed to represent St. Patrick. At the 
same time, in Washington’s camp. at 
Valley Forge, the celebration of the day 
was interrupted by the antics of some 
troublemakers. The ensuing row was 
halted by the appearance on the scene 
of George Washington himself, . who 
promised punishment to the parties who 
had given offense, and is quoted as say- 
ing, “I, too, am a lover of St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 

On March 16, 1780, Washington issued 
an order, fortunately still preserved, 
warmly testifying to his regard for the 
Irish and for their national day. Dated 
from his headquarters in Morristown, the 
order reads: 

The general congratulates the Army on the 
very interesting proceeding of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and the inhabitants of that 
country, which have been lately communi- 
cated, not only as they appear calculated to 
remove those heavy and tyrannical oppres- 
sions on their trade, but to restore to a 
brave and generous people their ancient 
rights and freedom, and by their operation to 
promote the cause of America, desirous of 
impressing on the minds of the Army trans- 
actions so im t_in their nature, the 
general directs that all fatigue and working 


March 1) 


parties cease for tomorrow, the 17th, a qa, 
held in particular regard by the people ,; 
that nation. At the same time he order, 
that as a mark of the pleasure he feels 9) 
the occasion, he persuades himself that ty. 
celebration of the day will not be attendeq 
with the least rioting or disorder. The of. 
cers to be at their quarters in camp, and thp 
troops of each State line, are to be kept 
within their own encampments. : 


A subordinate officer, on this occasion 
issued this supplementary order, proviq. 
ing for the traditional festivities: 

The commanding officer desires that the 
celebration of the day should not pass py 
without having a little rum issued to the 
troops, and has thought proper to direct the 
commissary to send for the hogshead which 
the colonel has purchased already in the yi. 
cinity of the camp. While the troops are 
celebrating the bravery of St. Patrick in in- 
nocent mirth and pastime, he hopes they yi 
not forget their worthy friends in the kine. 
dom of Ireland, who, with the greatest 
unanimity, have stepped forward in opposi- 
tion to the tyrant Great Britain, and who. 
like us, are determined to die or be free 
The troops will conduct themselves with the 
greatest sobriety and good order. 


This day was ushered in, in the Amerj- 
can camp, with music and hoisting of 
colors, the 13 stripes of the American 
States, the'harp that symbolized Ire- 
land’s national yearning for independ- 
ence, and the inscription, The Independ- 
ence of Ireland. The parole assigned to 
the day was “Saint,” and the two count- 
ersigns “Patrick” and “Shelah.” 

On March 17, 1781, the American 
Army encamped at West Point held a 
parade in honor of St. Patrick, conducted 
largely by the Irish Rhode Islanders sta- 
tioned there. 


New York City has, of course, long 
been a notable center of the celebration 
of St. Patrick’s Day, but it may not be 
known to all that the tradition now 
marked by the greatest St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in the world can be traced back 
as far as 1762, when a public notice was 
inserted in the New York Mercury, in- 
viting gentlemen to attend the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary feast of St. Pat- 
rick at the house of Mr. John Marshall, 
at Mount Pleasant, near the college. 
‘The same paper for March 24, 1766. has 
a fascinating account of the toasts drunk 
at the St. Patrick’s Day celebration just 
past: 


Monday last being the Day of St. Patrick, 
tutelar saint of Ireland, was ushered in at 
the dawn, with fifes and drums, which pro- 
duced a very agreeable harmony before the 
doors of many gentlemen of that nation, 
and others. 

Many of them assembled, and spent a joy- 
ous though orderly evening at the house of 
Mr. Bardin in this city, where the following 
healths were drunk, viz.‘ 

1. The King and Royal House of Hanover 

2. The Governor and Council of the Prov- 
ince. 

3. The glorious memory of King William, 
etc. 

4. The memory of the late Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

5. The day;- and prosperity to Ireland. 

6. Success to the Sons of Liberty in Amer- 
ica, may they never want money, interest, 
nor courage to maintain their just rights. 

7. Mr. Pitt. 

8. General Conway. 

9. May the enemies of America be branded 
with infamy and disdain. 
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10. May the honest heart never know dis- 


e The Protestant interest. 

12. May all acts of Parliament contrary to 
the American interest be laid aside. 

13, Success to AMerican manufacturers. 

14. May the true Sons of Liberty never 
want roast beef nor claret. 

15, More friends and less need. 

16. Conquest to the lover and honor to the 
brave. 

17. May we never want courage when we 
come to the trial. 

18. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: 

19. May the enemies of Ireland never eat 
the bread nor drink the whisky of it, but 
pe tormented with itching without the bene- 
fit of scratching. 

20. Our noble selves. 


This list, aside from its intimidating 
character as @ list of toasts drunk, is 
most interesting as indicating how the 
Irish, on this day of rejoicing, have 
always been able to meet in jovial good- 
will, despite religious and political differ- 
ences. There must have been, in this 
celebration, many a devoted Tory down- 
ing the toast to success to the Sons of 
Liberty in America and many colonists 
of revolutionary spirit drinking to British 
kings, living and dead. Many a Catholic 
surely drank on this occasion to the 
Protestant interest, and many a Prot- 
estant American, of Irish ancestry, 
learned to put his whole heart into the 
sentiment that included his Catholic 
neighbor in the toast, “Our noble selves.” 

Today, let all America wear green for 
St. Patrick, and for the Irish courage 
and laughter that is in us. Let each of 
us, in his own way, raise a toast or a 
cheer in the good old Irish and neighborly 
fashion, for “Our noble selves,” 





What To Do About Ex-Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include two informative articles, one 
written by John Harris and appearing in 
the Boston Globe of February 24, 1957, 
and the other written by Jay Walz and 
appearing in the New York Times of 
February 10, 1957: 

[The Boston Sunday Globe of February 24, 

1957} 

WHat To Do Asour Ex-PRESIDENTS—WHILE 
PRESIDENT PROPOSITIONS TRUMAN ABOUT 
TRIP TO GREECE, CONGRESS DEBATES RETIRE- 
MENT Pay FoR CHIEF EXECUTIVES—MOSsT 
NEVER NEED Ir, SoME NEED IT BaDLY 

(By John Harris) 

President Eisenhower's efforts to enlist Ex- 
President Harry 5. Truman as a goodwill en- 
voy to the Middie East invites attention to a 
century-long debate Congress has resumed— 
what the Nation should do about our former 
Presidents. 

Many ideas have been advanced. They have 
Tanged the gamut from making ex-Presidents 
honvoting Members of the Senate to chopping 
of their heads when they finally leave the 
White House, a grisly suggestion once made 
by a former Chief Executive. 

is presently on the verge of solving 
part of this long-neglected problem. The 
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Senate, with few dissents, has voted to grant 
pensions to these elder citizens of the re- 
public and to their widows. An identical bill 
is now pending in the House, which last ses- 
sion permitted similar legislation to die in 
committee. 

Gratitude, it is said, is not a marketable 
commodity. All too many of our former 
Presidents have sadly found this to be true. 

Our two living Ex-Presidents, Herbert 
Hoover and Harry S. Truman, are fortunately 
notin want. This session’s brighter prospects 
for the presidential pension bill, however, 
must be gratifying to all thoughtful citizens. 
Even more than insurance for the future, it 
is after a fashion a redress for our past negli- 
gence. 

DEATH SAVED JEFFERSON 


Witty Dolly Madison, who was to suffer, 
put it vividly as she looked out one day upon 
the trees at the side entrance to the Presi- 
dent’s house. “The President of the United 
States,” she murmured, “usually comes in at 
the iron gate and goes out at the weeping 
willows.” 

A visitor today to the grandeur of Monti- 
cello would find it difficult to appreciate the 
anguish of its master, the author of our Dec- 
laration of Independence. Jefferson’s dedi- 
cation to public service caused him to neg- 
lect his private affairs. Only the generosity 
of a wealthy widow furnished him the ready 
cash to meet the demands of the Capital’s 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker so he 
could avoid the risk of debtor's prison when 
he left the White House. 

“Nobody,” said Jefferson, “was ever more 
determined than I was to leave this place 
clear of debt.” Even worse debt was ahead. 
It has been blamed on Jefferson's incurable 
hospitality, though the cause was more the 
decline of Virginia plantations, a farm prob- 
lem of its day. 

He sold land, mortgaged Monticello to the 
hilt. To obtain funds, this man who said 
“I cannot live without books,” sold his 
library he had been collecting for a half 
century. It became the foundation of our 
present Library of Congress. Finally, to 
satisfy creditors and to keep his family from 
penury, he resolved to sell his remaining 
holdings through a lottery and sent his 
grandson on a melancholy mission to obtain 
a lottery license from the State of Virginia. 
Death alone spared Jefferson from being 
evicted. 

FIGHTING POVERTY 


The fate of Jefferson’s two disciples, James 
Madison and James Monroe, was similar. 

Grants given Monroe by Congress did not 
adequately cover his claims and fell far short 
of meeting his debts. He lost his Virginia 
estate to creditors. He spent his final days 
living on the charity of relatives in lower 
New York City, and we have a pathetic pic- 
ture of the author of the Monroe Doctrine 
walking Broadway—‘a stooped old man, 
clothed in a shiny suit and battered beaver 
hat, giving every evidence in his facial 
expression of deep-seated unhappiness.” 

Madison, shocked by Jefferson’s bank- 
ruptcy, tried retrenchments on his own Vir- 
ginia plantation which his widow would one 
day lose. To provide her with some estate, 
Madison, despite failing eyesight and rheu- 
matic hands, copied the precious notes he 
had made during the secret debates of the 
convention which drafted our Constitution. 

Dolly Madison eventually sold them to 
Congress for a fraction of their worth. 

She lived for years in the Capital in hon- 
ored but genteel poverty, her food often sup- 
plied from the market basket of her neighbor, 
Daniel Webster. 

Financial woes beset Andrew Jackson in 
his declining years. “Poverty stares us in 
the face,” he wrote on one occasion. 
Though gravely ill, he traveled to New Or- 
leans for the 25th anniversary of the battle, 
a trip made not to gather further honors but 
to raise money to meet the debts of his be- 
loved stepson. 
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General Grant, second youngest of our 
Presidents with presumably many years 
ahead, was a man without an occupation 
when he left. the White House. The col- 
lapse of his venture in Wall Street left him 
penniless. To satisfy creditors he even 
pawned the mementoes of a lifetime, his 
swords, souvenirs, and gifts. 

The general’s greatest battle was his final 
one. Despite the ravages of cancer, he strug- 
gled to dictate and write two volumes of 
memoirs to provide his family with funds. 

“Every day, every hour, is a week of agony,” 
he said; finishing his task 4 days before he 
expired. 

Congress has‘been more kindly with presi- 
dential widows. Some, whose husbands died 
in office or were assassinated, were given 
grants of the remaining year’s salary. 

To some, beginning with Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, Congress voted a $5,000 pension and 
the franking privilege—one first extended to 
Martha Washington. Mrs. Lincoln, after 
Lincoln was shot, went to Germany to re- 
cover her health. Finding herself in need, 
she wrote a most moving letter to the 
Speaker of the House to request a pension. 

NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Teddy Roosevelt considered the disposi- 
tion of ex-Presidents one of America’s big- 
gest problems. The pros and cons on it 
are threadbare from argument. Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer—in 1912—-to furnish $25,000 
pensions through private benefactions did 
not meet with public approval. Great Brit- 
ain has long provided pensions for its prime 
ministers. We have provided pensions for 
generals and admirals—but none for the 
Commanders in Chief. 

Now Congress, about to act, has repeated 
all the favorable contentions in a report on 
the pending bill. They are commended 
reading for those who may still dissent. 

Assurance of financial independence for 
our former Chief Executives, says the report, 
is more than a matter of equity. It is good 
business for the American people. Our in- 
terest in Presidents does not cease when they 
leave office. They have obligations which 
continue. So have the American people. 

We should see to it ex-Presidents can be 
asked to render further public service with- 
out hardship to themselves or their families. 





{From the New York Times of February 
10, 1957] 
Wuy PENSIONS FOR Ex-PRESIDENTS?—COUN=- 
TRY MIGHT USE THEIR SERVICES 
(By Jay Walz) 

WASHINGTON, February 9.—The debate 
over pensions for retiring Presidents has sent 
contenders to their history books. And, as 
usual, the histories are turning up something 
for all sides. 

It can be argued that Presidents out of 
Office have, on the whole, done pretty well on 
their own. But it can also be shown that 
a few needed a steady income in the worst 
way. A great many more might have been 
able to serve their country better as elder 
statesmen if they had been relieved of finan- 
cial worries. 

The Senate has approved a bill providing 
$25,000 a year pensions for former Presi- 
dents, as well as office space and clerical as- 
sistance. Speaker Sam RAYBURN. has 
promised to get House consideration on it 
soon. 

The fact is that no President of recent 
times has needed a pension in the strict 
sense, although some might have used one to 
good purpose, 

COOLIDGE WROTE 

Calvin Cooldige, a man of few words and 
modest means, turned to writing after leav- 
ing the White House. His autobiography, 
appearing both in magazine installments 
and book form, and a series of brief daily 
columns paid for a 12-room house in 
Northampton, Mass., and some stock invest- 
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ments. He also became a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

One has to go back to President Grant for 
an example of a former President in dire 
need. A complication of misadventures 
threw him into bankruptcy in the early 
1880's. To pull himself out of it he began 
writing his memoirs while fighting cancer of 
the throat. The memoirs, completed just 
before he died, realized about $450,000 for 
his family. 

Both Washington and Jefferson ended 
their days as land-poor country squires. 
The first President, who had never accepted 
a salary, tried selling off sections of Mount 
Vernon. Jefferson, who twice sold a personal 
library to Congress, thought of liquidating 
Monticello in a lottery scheme. But public 
protests and priyate funds intervened. 


MONROE WAS AIDED 


James Monroe, after retiring to his Vir- 
ginia home, suffered financial setbacks. In 
1826 Congress voted him $30,000 in settle- 
ment of claims for services he had renderea 
overseas years before. Even so, after the 
death of his wife in 1830, he moved to New 
York to make his home with his daughter. 

Andrew Jackson, after seeing Martin Van 
Buren elected in 1836, went home to the 
Hermitage outside Nashville. There Old 
Hickory lived and worked peacefully the re- 
maining 9 years of his life. 

But Andrew Johnson, a fellow Tennes- 
sean, on leaving the White House in 1869, 
returned to his native State itching for 
vengeance on his detractors. He quickly got 
back into State politics. After two un- 
successful tries for elective office he took 
his seat in the Senate he had left 13 years 
before. He felt vindicated, but died of a 
heart attack after the first session. 

John Tyler, elevated to the highest office 
from the Vice Presidency in 1840, retired 
to Sherwood Forest in Virginia at the age 
of 55. He lived quietly as a farmer until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. His efforts 
at reconciliation failing, he became a séces- 
sionist and died a member of the Confederate 
House of Representatives. 


HAYES’ MANSION 


Rutherford B. Hayes returned in 1881 to 
his home in Ohio, enlarged it to a man- 
sion and devoted his remaining years to 
his library, to speaking engagements and 
to various humanitarian causes. 

Many believe Grover Cleveland may have 
come as close as any former President to 
living the full life of a man who once held 
the highest office in the land. 

He was in much demand for writing and 
speechmaking. Princeton made him a trus- 
tee. Later President Theodore Roosevelt 
sought his help on a public commission dur- 
ing a severe hard-coal strike. In 1905 he 
assisted in reorganization of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

Other former Presidents, including Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Truman, have stood ready 
to give the country the bénefit of their ex- 
perience in years of public service. Pen- 
sion advocates believe their plans would 
make it possible for all veterans of thé White 
House to do the same. f 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
IN THE vena Gh taahinieerencins 
Wednesday, March 13,1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
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lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, we are in a confused muddle 
when it comes to this legislation with 
3 or 4 amendments pending. 

I am opposed to the Poage substitute. 
No one can predict, in spite of what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaGE] says, 
as to the cost of that program. No one 
can predict how much money will be di- 
verted from one area to another area, to 
take care of the peanuts, cotton, tobacco, 
and ricelands in diverted acres. When 
the funds are allocated in the corn sign- 
up, which I have heard is to be around 
$149 million—if that increased acreage 
of corn is 51 million acres, it will mean 
they will have to extend the time of the 
signup to take in that new acreage, and 
the amount of new cornland going into 
the program may be increased to use the 
entire $219 million which will be appro- 
priated. So that for anyone on either 
side of the aisle to make any accurate 
estimate of how much can go into this 
diverted feed grain area is beyond my 
comprehension, and I am satisfied that 
even the Department of Agriculture will 
be unable to make any estimate as to 
what the signup will be in the event we 
increase the acreage to 51 million acres. 

Another thing, it will take thousands 
of employ of the Department of Agri- 

culture, ata cost of at least $30 million, 
to go out over the country in the basic 
commodity areas to determine what 
acreage had been diverted from tobacco, 
cotton, and peanuts. 

I am standing by my support of the 
Harrison bill. That is a sound bill and 
will not cost any more money than will 
be provided in the budget. It is a bill 
that the farmers_want in the commercial 
corn area. We ought to give them what 
they want. As I said, it will not increase 
the expenditure of funds. It will not 
increase the appropriations this year, 
and if you are interested in economy you 
ought to vote down the Poage bill, vote 
down the Cooley bill, and vote for the 
Harrison amendment as it has been pro- 
posed to you here. z, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I was called to the 
long-distance telephone and I did not 
get to hear the statement the gentle- 
man just made, but someone informed 
me that the gentleman made the state- 
ment that it would increase the cost. 
Is it true that the best estimate you have 
available of the cost of the Poage bill 
will be an additional $30 ? 

Mr. AUGUST H. AND . That 
is right. 

Mr. . In other words, we are 
voting for $30 million more than we said 
we would vote yesterday? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Thirty 
million over and above the amount re- 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 


March 1 


Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fac 
is it not inevitable that unless we a), 
kidding these people who are going t, 
divert acres and put them into the 49) 
bank, in feed-grain areas, this program 
is bound to cost. millions and millions o; 
dollars? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ther: 
is no question about that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Otherwise they coulg 
not participate. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expireg, 


Yankee Homecoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


\ Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der permission to extend my remarks, | 
include a statement by Jack Frost, presi- 
dent, Yankee Homecoming, to New Eng. 
land Members of Congress, Thursday, 
March 14, Washington, D. C.: 

Wuat Is a YANKEE? 


To Europeans, any American is a Yankee: 
westerners call folks east of the Mississippi 
Yankees; and some southerners call all 
northerners Yankees. Back in the old days 
Yankeeland was that area touching Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, on the northeast, and in- 
cluding all New England and that part of 
New York east of its first river. 

But we feel Yankee is not a race, religion, 
or geographical designation; that it is a 
creed—a belief in American ingenuity, free 
enterprise, and respect for another's rights, 
property, and personal liberty. 

Are you a Yankee? There is a big welcome 
awaiting you in the New England States in 
1958. This is a year-long promotion begin- 
ning in 1958. 

WHAT WILL THE PLAN COST? 


Yankee Homecoming, impressive as it will 
be, should not cost one extra dollar of any- 
body’s money. The entire project will cost 
over $1 million to promote, and it will have 
an incalculable impact. 

The amazing thing about this promotion 
is that the dollars spent will not be extra 
dollars, but the same dollars usually spent 
separately by States and industries, directed 
now toward a central theme, namely Yankee 
Homecoming. So that instead of scattering 
dollars aimlessly with minor themes and 
minor impact, competitors, noncompetitors, 
State and local government agencies, and 
private industries channel the same money 
in dynamic fashion into a basic theme and 
thus make an effective impression on the 
entire country. 

Businessmen realize that 2 or 3 department 
stores in the same area will individually do 
more volume than if one store were there 
alone, for the group makes the area 4 
shopping center. Likewise, the New England 
States pooling their resources and working 
in unison can win more business for each 
State than through the lone-wolf approach 
used in the past. Everybody will want 
be here in 1958. 

The homecoming theme is big enough 2nd 
poignant enough to sustain an entire year's 
activities, not just one season. Thus double 
benefits accrue by spurring offseason tou'- 
ist travel—in magical winter, glorious spring, 
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and lovely Indian summer—when New Eng- 
land is at its best and accommodations are 
most plentiful. Just picture the autumn 


goliage pilgrimage up and down Yankee 


ils. 
7 personally have an investment equity of 


34,000 in Yankee Homecoming. I hope to 
recover it and make myself a dollar, too. 
But my greatest satisfaction will be in 
stirring the pulse of my native New England. 

Although one or two principals are not 
mentioned, the following firms and indi- 
yiduals are among the small nucleus respon- 
sible for helping me when my own resources 
pecame limited, so that we could continue 
with this plan. They are: Sherman L. 
whipple, Jr., president, Wiggin Terminals; 
s. Bruce Black, chairman, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co.; New England Electric Co.; 
Joseph Sullivan, Lowell printer; Paul T. 
Rothwell. Without these civic-minded gen- 
tlemen who believe in volatile salesmanship 
to tell the New England story, Yankee Home- 
coming would still be just ari idea. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORTS THIS NOVEL INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRAVEL PROMOTION 


Massachusetts industrialists are furnish- 
ing the secondary capital to get Yankee 
Homecoming rolling on a New England-wide 
pasis after initial expenditures by Jack Frost. 
Major capital will come from similar sources 
throughout the six States because of the 
fundamental soundness of. the plan. Its 
pasic principle goes back to a fable writer 
of several centuries before Christ. 

Aesop wrote of the farmer who called his 
sons to him and gave them a bundle of sticks 
to break ... which none of them could ac- 
complish. He then untied the bundle and 
gave them sticks to break one by one, which 
they did easily. 

“Thus, my sons, as long as you remain 
united, you are a match for all your enemies; 
but differ and separate, and you are undone.” 

Yankee Homecoming organizes the New 
England States to work together and prosper 
together in such fashion, thus increasing the 
impact and decreasing the individual cost. 


PUBLIC CAN BOOST HOMECOMING 


The public, as well as State governments. 
and industry can boost Yankee Homecoming 
a year in advance. 

When a letter is written or a card posted, 
mention the grand pilgrimage of pageantry 
that will take place in 1958. Of course, 
official Yankee Homecoming post cards will 
be available in 1957 for certain areas, show- 
ing a picture and description of the forth- 
coming event in that area. Use these. 
There are other items of fine souvenir and 
gift value that will be made available to 
the public for 1957. 

Everyone loves a parade or a pageant, but 
so, too, does everyone love to participate. 
So check with your local chamber of com- 
merce; Mayor, or homecoming committee 
and become a part of the festivities in your 
town. It is hoped that at least“half the 
towns and cities in New England will par- 
ticipate in the effort. Because, no matter 
where a tourist may be during homecoming, 
we want him to feel welcome and a part of 
the community. 

Its appeal to States is that each State will 
profit in turn as this gigantic moving 
world’s fi of New England rotates from 
State to State in its major activities, each 
of 52 weeks apportioned ac- 
cording to season and events. The home- 
coming committee will work with clubs, or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, church 
groups, and other existing bodies and agen- 
cies, organizing the manifold field activi- 
ties. Prominent Yankees in show business, 
the arts, and letters will be invited back 
to their birthplaces and add to the zest at 
Welcomings and festivals. 

WHO WILL BENEFIT AND HOW? 

First, the American public as a 
whole will benefit from exposure while at 
their leisure—on vacation—to the basic con- 
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cepts of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom that began in the six New England 
States. It will be a sort of patriotic rebirth. 

Secondly, New England as a whole will 
benefit, not only from the extra tourist dol- 
lars that will result, but from the rubbing 
of elbows with the rest of the world, and 
by having once again, as in olden times, a 
guest in the houtse. 

Thirdly, hotels and restaurants will bene- 
fit, both from the tourists and industrialists 
who will return on vacation, and from the 
conventions of firms whose early beginnings 
were in New England. Travel and trans- 
portation people will benefit here and 
throughout the United States. The greatest 
benefit will come to the six New England 
States which, by working together like the 
husbandman’s sons in Aesop’s story, will 
learn the advantages of joint promotional 
efforts. 

In addition to numerous reconstructions 
of old Yankee life such as the forthcoming 
Mayfiower Passage, Old Sturbridge Village 
in Massachusetts, Shelburne Museum in 
Vermont, Mystic Seaport in Connecticut, we 
have Yankee villages that are shrines of 
themselves. 

We have scores of “Williamsburghs,” ex- 
cept they have been here, not funded by the 
Rockefellers, just parts of our living Yankee 
past from which many pioneers set out. 
Places like Nantucket and Cape Cod, Mass.; 
Camden, Maine; Old Lyme, Conn.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; parts of Bristol, Old Newport, 
R. 1.; Stowe and Peachem in Vermont. 

Add local citizens in period costumes and 
you have an event; add mayors, governors or 
eongressmen, famous citizens who’ve come 
home and you have a big event; add parades, 
pageants, and festivals, and good down-East 
food, and you have a festival. 

We have lobster and seafood festivals; art 
and music festivals; ham and bean suppers 
and clam bakes; foliage and sugaring-off 
festivals; add to these scheduled family re- 
unions, college reunions; seminars, sympo- 
siums, conferences, conventions, and grand 
tours; toss in a few delegations of distin- 
guished guests from foreign countries, States 
such as California, New York, Florida, where 
there are myriad “expatriate” Yankees; a 
few steamshipsful of expatriates from abroad 
and European relatives of those who came 
here from Scandinavian nations, France, 
Germany, Italy, Ireland, and the British 
Isles, and you have a glamor and excitement 
that'll be hard to beat. 

The industrial homecoming that is part 
of the plan (inducing New England’s bare- 
foot boys of yesterday, who have captained 
huge plants West and South to come back 
to their New England and build plants for 
100 or 10 employees, and live while they 
work) will help reduce tax rates by increasing 
the number of local industries. 

We'd appreciate your endorsement of our 
project, your collective good will, and a con- 
tinuation of the enthusiastic individual sup- 
port that we have already received from sev- 
eral members. Thank you for the pleasure 
and the privilege of speaking to you. 


The Members of the New England 
delegation after’ Mr. Frost’s presenta- 
tion, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That we New England Members 
of Congress herewith pledge our active sup- 
port to Yankee Homecoming and its pro- 
gram to bring many more visitors than usual 
to New England next year to enjoy our 
recreational attractions, to view our his- 
torical shrines and to learn our industrial 
progress and opportunities. 

Resolved, That we also call on all New 
Englanders to join in this great enterprise 
and urge their relatives and friends outside 
New England to come and visit us next year 
and enjoy the famous open-door hospitality 
of our wonderful region, 
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Statement Introducing Secretary Folsom’s 
Letter to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom, on March 8, 1957, 
addressed a letter to John S. Coleman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, calling attention 
to certain statements in the chamber’s 
publication. 

In seeking to correct and clarify such 
statements, which Mr. Folsom believes 
to be misleading and inaccurate, he is 
rendering a real service to the American 
people and to us who represent them in 
Congress, and who will have to consider 
school construction legislation. 

The letter is particularly significant in 
view of Mr. Folsom’s long and close asso- 
ciation with business organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States itself. A former treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. 
Folsom was for 6 years a director of the 
United States Chamber, and has served 
as president of the local chamber in his 
own city of Rochester, N. Y. He was a 
founder and chairman of the commit- 
tee for economic development—CED, an 
influential business organization. He 
has served as Vice Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council to the Commerce 
Department and is a leader in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

UNTTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, today released the 
following letter to John S. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 

Marcu 8, 1957. 

Mr. Joun 8S. CoLEMAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CoLtemMAN: Several Members of 
Congress, newspaper editors, and others have 
cailed my attention recently to publications 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
which discuss Federal assistance for public 
school construction. 

From my experience as a director of the 
United States Chamber for 6 years, and as a 
former president of my local chamber, I know 
that you and your associates seek tq Uphold 
high standards of reliability in the basic in- 
formation you present to the public. 

I have, therefore, been surprised and 
deeply disappointed at certain seriously mis- 
leading and inaccurate statements in the 
chamber’s publications. I feel that you 
would want me to call these inaccuracies to 
your attention. 

I fully respect the chamber’s right to op- 
pose—and oppose vigorously—the President’s 
school construction program. The public, 
however, is entitled to accurate basic infor- 
mation upon which to judge this significant 
issue. 
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Before discussing specific examples, I 
should like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment’s school statistics are compiled from 
data reported by the State education agen- 
cies. These agencies are closest to the situa- 
tion and, I believe, best able to get the facts. 
The chamber’s presentation reports some of 
this information incorrectly and ignores a 
major part of it. 

The chamber’s Washington report of Feb- 
ruary 1 undertakes to compare the number 
of classrooms built with the number of 
classrooms needed for enrollment increases 
in the school years 1947-1948 through the 
current year, 1956-1957. The chamber’s con- 
clusion is that 490,000 classrooms were built 
while only 291,000 were needed for increased 
enrollment. 

This presentation is misleading and er- 
roneous in several respects. 

First, the Washington report ignores the 
new classroom needs resulting from obsoles- 
cence, population shifts, school consolida- 
tion, or losses due to fire and natural dis- 
asters. 

All these factors combined represent a 
considerable additional need for new class- 
rooms each year. By a conservative esti- 
mate these needs range from 14,000 to 20,000 
classrooms each year. Thus, over the 10- 
year period, these needs alone amount to 
about 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms. 

Second, the chamber makes a major error 
in comparing construction during one school 
year with the increased enrollment at the 
begininng of that same year. 

The schoois, of course, need to have class- 
rooms available when the pupils enroll, not 
later. An accurate presentation would com- 
pare construction during one school year 
with the classrooms needed to meet enroll- 
ment increases at the start of the next year. 

To illustrate this point, I cite the discus- 
sion in the chamber’s February issue of News 
and Cues. This publication states: “In 
1947, spiraling enrollments required approxi- 
mately 9,500 new classrooms. School boards 
all over the Nation countered by building 
16,000.” 

Actually, the need for 9,500 new rooms for 
increased enrollment in September 1947 
should be compared with the 9,000 rooms 
built in the school year 1946-47. And the 
16,000 rooms built in the school year 1947-48 
should be compared with a need of 19,000 
rooms for increased enrollment alone in 
September 1948. 

Third, not only is the basis for compari- 
son wrong, but some of the classroom figures 
cited by the chamber are inaccurate in 
themselves. 

News and Cues states that “in 1955-56, 
38,500 were needed—67,000 were built.” 
Actually, the State education agencies re- 
port that 62,500 classrooms were built last 
school year, not 67,000. 

News and Cues further states: “Topping 
this picture, the Office of Education’s most 
recent estimate placed the need for 1956-57 
at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were built.” In 
this statement the chamber is counting 
rooms that have not yet been built. The 
figure of 69,000 was an estimate by the State 
education agencies of the rooms they ex- 
pected to be built by next fall. Whether 
this rate of construction will actually be 
achieved is, of course, not certain. 

To summarize these points, the chamber 
does not present a true picture when it con- 
cludes. that 490,000 classrooms were built 
while only 291,000 were needed for enroll- 
meht increases; a more accurate and com- 
plete presentation, corrected to reflect the 
factors I have cited, would show that needs 
for some 444,000 to 504,000 additional class- 
rooms developed during the last 10 years, 
while only 406,000 were built. 

These figures, of course, deal only with a 
specific 10-year period. A further important 
factor—omitted from the chamber’s figures— 
is the backlog of shortage which first began 
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to build up during the depression and World 
War II, when school construction was very 
limited. : 

The Washington Report states, “It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that demands 
for Federal school construction funds aren’t 
the result of needs.” The publication fur- 
ther contends that its presentation “shows 
clearly that local and State action is meet- 
ing needs.”’ 

For 3 years in a row, the Office of Educa- 
tion has asked the State school agencies to 
report on the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity of the schools in use. For 
3 years in a row, the figure has been about 
the same—2% million children above ca- 
pacity. - These children, with millions of their 
classmates, have been forced into half-day 
sessions, makeshift facilities, or obviously 
overcrowded rooms. Since there has been no 
appreciable reduction in this figure over 3 
successive years, it is obvious that State and 
local efforts are falling far short of meeting 
classroom needs. 

To get more complete information on the 
total classroom shortage, the Office of Edu- 
cation last fall also asked the State educa- 
tion agencies to report on total additional 
classrooms needed at the start of this school 
year. The State agencies estimated 80,000 
additional rooms were needed simply to ac- 
commodate the excess enrollment mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Further, the 
States reported an additional 79,000 class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities now 
unfit for use. Thus the State agencies esti- 
mated the total backlog of shortage at the 
start of this school year at 159,000 classrooms. 

Little progress is being made in reducing 
this shortage. The enrollment increase next 
fall will require 45,000 new rooms, and addi- 
tional replacement needs will require 14,000 
to 20,000, for a total additional need of 59,000 
to 65,000 new rooms. Thus, even if the esti- 
mated 69,000 new classrooms are completed, 
the backlog of shortage would be reduced by 
only 4,000 to 10,000 rooms. 

At this rate the classroom shortage, far 
from being solved, would continue to handi- 
cap the education of many children for many 
years. 

Finally, Washington Report states that 
“Federal-aid advocates obviously are at- 
tempting to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral financing and control from which they 
can leap into actual control of the schools.” 

There is no sound or justifiable basis for 
this statement. 

The President has repeatedly stated his 
deep conviction that Federal support can and 
must be administered without Federal con- 
trol of education. The Federal Government 
has financially supported education in vari- 
ous ways for over 100 years without imposing 
Federal domination. In recent years, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Government has invested 
$18 billion to help war veterans continue 
their education, and $1.2 billion to help build 
and operate schools in communities over- 
burdened by nearby Federal defense installa- 
tions. These activities have not resulted in 
Federal control of the schools. Furthermore, 
the proposed legislation specifically prohibits 
any Federal “direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or pro- 
gram of instruction of any school or school 
system.” 

In my long and pleasant association with 
the chamber, I have learned to appreciate 
the chamber’s contributions over the years 
in calling attention to the value of good 
schools and in encouraging community sup- 
port for improvements in education. I firm- 
ly believe that the primary responsibility for 
meeting classroom needs must remain at the 
State and local levels. The President has 
said many times, however, that Federal 
assistance is needed now on an emergency 
basis to help remove the backlog of shortage. 
Then States and communities can meet fu- 
ture needs as they develop. The administra- 
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tion’s proposals are carefully designed to e). 
courage greater State and local efforts. __ 
In the interest of better public unger. 
standing of the classroom problem, [ ap, 
making this letter public. 7 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom 
STATEMENT BY MARION B. Fotsom, Secretapy 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFarr, Bp- 
FORE THE GENERAL EDUCATION SusBcommrr- 
TEE OF THE HovSE COMMITTEE ON Epuca- 
TION AND Labor, TUESDAY, Marcu 12, 1957 


I am glad to meet with the subcommittes 
again to clarify certain points concerning 
the President’s proposal for Federal assist. 
ance for classroom construction. 

I have followed your hearings these past 
few weeks with deep interest, and, at times. 
with deep concern. I have been concerneq 
because some of the statements to the sub- 
committee have been seriously misleading 
and some have been clearly inadequate. : 

One of the strange developments during 


‘the hearings has been the effort to picture 


the classroom shortage as a mirage or a fig- 
ment of imagination. I wish it were possibie 
to eliminate the shortage simply by adroit 
juggling of figures. But unfortunately the 
handicaps imposed on our children by a 
shortage of classrooms cannot be removed 
in this fashion. 

We have here an anomalous situation. 
Those who deny the existence of a serious 
shortage offer no new or additional infor- 
mation of their own. They have accepted 
bits and pieces of data from the Office of 
Education and various other sources. They 
have used these data out of context, or only 
in part, to try to prove their theory. And 
yet they do not accept, in fact they dispute, 
the one clear conclusion reached by all the 
surveys from which .they quote in part. 
Every responsible nationwide survey of actual 
conditions has concluded that there is a 
substantial, widespread, and continuing 
classroom shortage. 

This was the conclusion from the data 
reported by State education agencies in 
response to the most recent questionnaire, 
last fall, from the Office of Education. This 
was the conclusion from the school facilities 
survey, undertaken more than 4 years ago, 
using quite different methods. This was the 
conclusion from independent surveys made 
for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and the National Education Association. 

I will not repeat here all the data which 
show the gravity of the classroom shortage, 
but I would like to review a few principal 
points. 

The Office of Education questionnaire last 
fall asked the States to estimate the num- 
ber of children in excess of normal capacity 
of the schools in use. This was the third 
successive year in which the States have re- 
ported on this item. And for the third year 
in a row the figure was about the same— 
about 2% million children above capacity. 

These children are not imaginary. They 
are in school today, and they can be count- 
ed with reasonable accuracy. It is very im- 
portant to understand that not only this 
overfiow of 24% million students but millions 
of their classmates are affected by the short- 
age. For example, in a class with 50 stu- 
dents, only 15 might be counted as excess 
enroliment. And yet all of the 50 pupils 
would be affected by serious overcrowding. 
by half-day sessions, by emergency use 0! 
makeshift quarters, or by whatever expedi- 
ent the school is forced to resort to. And s0 
the education of all these millions of 
children—not just the 24% million—is ad- 
versely affected by the lack of adequate 
facilities. 

As you know, the States estimated 80,000 
new classrooms were needed last fall just 
to accommodate this overflow of enrollment. 
Further, the States estimated 79,000 addi- 
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tional classrooms were needed to replace 
facilities which may not be overcrowded but 
which are simply unfit for use. Thus the 
state education agencies estimated the total 
shortage at the start of this school year 
amounted to about 159,000 classrooms. 

I have been surprised that the reliability 
of data reported by the State education agen- 
cies has been challenged during these hear- 
ings. State education agencies are 
closest to the situation and, I believe, best 
able to get the facts. If those who question 
the reliability of the State school agencies 
nave a better source of information, I am 
sure the subcommittee and the Department 
would be glad to hear about it. 

Since the existence of the classroom short- 
age has been challenged, the subcommittee 
may be interested in additional information 
about last fall’s questionnaire. The Office 
of Education reports evidence that 28 States 
made a survey of local school systems to ob- 
tain the data requested. The other States 
apparently reported data on hand in the 
State education agencies. 

The questionnaire was sent to the chief 
school officer in each State. The returns were 
signed by the chief official or his assistant 
in 7 States; by the chief of a major division, 
such as research and statistics, in 32 States; 
by a special consultant in 4 States; and by a 
statistician or research official below the rank 
of chief in 6 States. 

In compiling results of the survey, the 
Office of Education sent 23 letters and made 
12 long-distance telephone calls to confirm 
the accuracy of specific information reported. 


After all the data had been compiled in one_ 


complete testative table, this table was sent 
to each State department of education for 
final verification, and several adjustments 
were made then. * 

No survey should be expected to measure 
the shortage down to the last classroom. Es- 
timates inevitably will vary according to the 
standards and methods employed and the 
circumstances at the time of the survey. 
There is no sound reason to doubt, however, 
that the results of this questionnaire con- 
firm the broad outline of a very serious 
classroom shortage. And this shortage will 
not be erased by statistical legerdemain or by 
pretending it does not exist. 

No one’ could be more anxious than I for 
the States and communities to solve this 
problem with their own resources. But they 
face circumstances they have never faced 
before—a grave shortage inherited from many 
past years, plus continuing enrollment in- 
creases which far exceed any in our history. 
It is time to face up to the hard fact that, 
despite strenuous efforts for many years, the 
States and communities are not solving this 
problem. Progress has been made, but a 
grave shortage still persists. Some commu- 
nities simply do not have the resources to 
build the schools they need. Unless they get 
help, the education of children will continue 
to suffer. 

The President, therefore, has strongly rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government join 
with the States in helping financially needy 
communities eliminate their backlog of 
shortage. Once this backlog has been re- 


. Moved, the States and communities can and 


should meet future ‘needs on their own re- 
sources. The administration’s program, as 
you know, is carefully designed to encourage 
increased State and local effort for school 
construction, : 

One of the objections raised to this pro- 
gram is that it calls for excessive Federal 
spending and dangerously increases the size 
of the Federal budget. ‘The fact is that the 
President’s budget, including the school pro- 
gram, provides for a surplus for the third 
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successive year. Surely the richest Nation 
on earth can afford to provide adequate 
schools for its children. In any age, to econ- 
omize at the expense of the education of 
children is a false economy. Especially in 
today’s circumstances, such a false economy 
could be detrimental to our national secur- 
ity and our expanding prosperity. I know of 
no sounder or more prudent investment, 
from either an economic or a social view, 
than the education of children. 

The opponents of Federal assistance have 
renewed the old argument that this pro- 
gram somehow would lead to Federal control 
and domination of education in this country. 
There is no sound or justifiable basis for this 
contention. All that is proposed here is that 
Federal funds be allotted to the States over 
the next 4 years, to be administered by the 
States in hglping financially hard-pressed 
communities provide bricks and mortar for 
more schools. But the important point is 
that once the schools have been built, the 
local authorities would take title to the 
buildings and the Federal Government would 
have no contact or connection whatsoever 
with the operation of the schools. 

The opponents say: “Yes; but this program 
would be the foot in the door or the camel’s 
nose in the tent.” The answer is that the 
Federal Government has been financially 
supporting education in various ways for al- 
most acentury, and there is no Federal domi- 
nation of education today. The President 
has repeatedly stated his deep conviction that 
Federal support can and must be admin- 
istered without Federal control of education. 

Another worn and fallacious contention 
has been that large amounts of the proposed 
Federal funds would be required for admin- 
istrative expenses and somehow a large por- 
tion would never get back for the direct bene- 
fit of the people in the States and communi- 
ties. Yet, the plain fact is that the budget 
provides only two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
proposed funds for administrative purposes. 
Even counting the cost of collecting Federal 
revenues and other overhead expenses, it is 
clear that 99 percent of the proposed funds 
would be distributed for actual use by com- 
munities to help build needed schools. 

In developing its legislative and budget 
proposals this year, the administration care- 
fully reviewed the school construction pro- 
gram. In his messages to Congress, the 
President reiterated his deep conviction that 
this program is urgently needed and that it 
would be a sound and prudent investment 
of Federal funds. I can assure the subcom- 
mittee that the President, while deeply con- 
cerned over the need for economy in govern- 
ment, still feels that the school program 
should have a high priority. He has recom- 
mended, as you know, that the program now 
be undertaken in 4 years instead of 5. 

Our concept has been that Federal grants 
should be channeled to those communities 
which have the most acute shortage and the 
least local resources to build needed schools. 
We do not propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide all the funds to elimi- 
nate the total classroom shortage. We be- 
lieve Federal aid should be designed to en- 
courage greater State and local effort, and to 
help bridge the gap where community re- 
sources are inadequate, In my opinion, cer- 
tain proposals before the subcommittee call 
for a larger Federal amount than is needed. 
These proposals would double or triple the 
amount of the Federal grants proposed by 
the administration. Such large Federal 
grants are neither necessary nor desirable. 
Such large Federal expenditures would tend 
to discourage rather than encourage the 
maximum effort by States and communities. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility, in the national interest, to help erase 
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the classroom shortage. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also has a responsibility, however, 
to spend funds to this end in the most effec- 
tive and efficient manner. With this pur- 
pose in mind, I again urge the subcommittee 
to consider most carefully the proposed 
methods for distributing Federal funds 
among the States. 

As. you know, the administration's pro- 
gram would distribute the grants on the 
basis of both school-age population and rela- 
tive financial income. Other proposals 
would distribute Federal funds according 
to population alone. The Office of Educa- 
tion has just completed a new analysis which 
illustrates strikingly the very important 
differences between these two methods. 

This new analysis shows that the 12 
wealthiest States in per capita income have 
an average of $10,655 in annual income to 
support each school-age child. These same 12 
States have more than half of all the in- 
come in the country. They are now build- 
ing, on their own, about 45 percent of all 
the schools being built in the country this 
year. And they have less than one-fourth 
of the actual classroom shortage this year. 

And yet, under a distribution system based 
on population alone, these States would re- 
ceive almost 40 percent of the Federal 
grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States 
in per capita income have an average of 
only $4,416 income annually per school-age 
child. They have only 12 percent of the total 
national income. They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being built this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the cur- 
rent classroom shortage. 

And yet, if grants are distributed accord- 
ing to population alone, these States would 
get only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration’s proposal, on 
the other hand, the 12 wealthiest States 
would receive 27 percent of the Federal 
grants. The 12 lowest-income States, where 
the shortage is most acute, would receive 
32 percent of the Federal aid. 

It is clearly unwise to concentrate Fed- 
eral aid in those States which have far 
more income, which already are building 
far more schools on their own, and which 
have a relatively small portion of the exist- 
ing classroom shortage. 

Obviously, under such an approach the 
effectiveness of Federal aid in actually solv- 
ing the classroom problem would be very 
limited. For much of the aid would go 
where it is needed least—and where it would 
accomplish the least in attacking the ex- 
isting shortage. There is a serious ques- 
tion, I believe, whether the benefits of such 
& program would justify the expenditure of 
Federal funds in such a manner. 

The administration's proposal is a reason- 
able compromise on this issue. It gives due 
weight to school-age population but also 
makes an adjustment to take into account 
financial need. This principle has been rec- 
ognized to an even greater extent in such 
successful programs as the hospital con- 
struction program. The administration’s 
proposal recognizes the simple logic of giv- 
ing relatively more assistance where the 
needs are greatest. Under such a system, 
Federal funds would be most effective in ac- 
complishing their purpose—to help relieve 
the classroom shortage. . 

I have mentioned these various points, 
Mr. Chairman, to try to clarify certain as- 
pects of the classroom problem. I am con- 
fident that the record before this subcom- 
mittee, examined carefully and objectively, 
gives convincing evidence that the Presi- 
dent’s classroom construction proposal 
should be enacted promptly. 
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Los Angeles Mayor and Chamber of Com- 


merce Arguments Supporting Estab- 
lishment of Coast Guard Air-Sea Rescue 
Unit at Los Angeles International Air- 
port at Earliest Possible Moment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and the attention of my colleagues, a 
letter from the honorable mayor of Los 
Angeles dated March 12, 1957, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and commu- 
nication dated February 11, 1957, from 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
setting forth arguments in support of 
the recommendation “that the transpor- 
tation division of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce be authorized to re- 
quest appropriate agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to take immediate steps 
to assure the installation of a United 
States Coast Guard air-sea rescue unit 
at the proposed Playa del Ray Marina 
facilities: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Crry Hatt, . 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Georce M. HUMPRHEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Since the midair col- 
lision in January of a military jet plane with 
a commercial aircraft over this city, with its 
resultant loss of lives, including schoolchil- 
dren playing in the schoolyard where the 
transport plane crashed, I have been con- 
ducting a thorough investigation into all 
phases of safety in the air, as well as rescue 
operations resulting from aircraft crashes. 
This investigation brought out a startling 
fact, and one which gives me grave concern. 

As you know, Los Angeles International 
Airport is located in close proximity to the 
Pacific Ocean. Ninety-four percent of the 
takeoffs at LAX are from east to west. The 
fiight pattern, therefore, takes these planes 
directly over the ocean -while they are still 
at a comparatively low altitude. Also, when 
it is necessary te “stack” planes prior to 
landings, such stacking operations are done 
over the ocean. To me, it seems not only 
advisable but imperative that the Coast 
Guard establish an air-sea rescue unit at 
LAX or in the immediate vicinity thereof 
for use in event of a crash in the ocean. 

Since 1946 an active committee, made up 
of representatives of the Department of Air- 
ports of the City of Los Angeles, airlines, 
aircraft manufacturers, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, United States Coast Guard, 
United States Air Force, and the Los Angeles 
County sheriff’s aero detail, hag been trying 
to obtain an adequate air-sea rescue facility 
in this area. Much correspondence and 
many memoranda from conferences are on 
file in our airports department on this sub- 
ject. In 1951 Admiral Richmond, of the 
Coast Guard, spent considerable time at the 
airport going over the problem, and, accord- 
ing to my information, reported favorably to 
his Washington headquarters on the estab- 
lishment of an air-sea rescue unit at Los 
Angeles. Also, in 1951 the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution 
requesting Congress to provide facilities for 
air-sea rescue in this area. In January 1953 
the problem was reviewed by the Board of 
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Airport Commissioners and the chamber of 
commerce, and efforts were again made, with- 
out success, to obtain such a unit. In Feb- 
ruary 1957 the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended that its transportation 
division be authorized to request appropri- 
ate agencies of the Federal Government to 
take immediate steps to assure the installa- 
tion of a United States Coast Guard Air-Sea 
Rescue Unit at the proposed Playa del Rey 
Marina facilities. (I shall. touch on the 
Playa del Rey Marina in a subsequent para- 
graph.) Because the arguments upon which 
the chamber’s recommendation was based 
are so compelling, I am attaching a copy 
hereto. 

The responsibility for acquisition and 
maintenance of air-sea rescue equipment is, 
without question, vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the United States Code, title 
14, section 29, re quote, in part: 

“For the purpose of saving life and prop- 
erty along the coasts of the United States 
and at sea contiguous thereto, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to’ establish, 
equip, and maintain aviation stations, not 
exceeding 10 in number, at such points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes as he may deem 
advisable, and to detail for aviation duty 
in connection therewith officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Coast Guard.” 

Further, under Public Law 207 of the 8ist 
Congress, chapter 393, Ist session, H. R. 4566, 
an act which may be cited as title 14 sets 
forth the primary duties of the Coast Guard, 
and reads, in part: 

“The Coast Guard shall enforce or assist 
in the enforcement of all applicable Federal 
laws upon the high seas and waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States; shall 
administer laws and promulgate and enforce 
regulations for the promotion of safety of 
life and property on the high seas and on 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States * * * shall develop, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate * * * rescue fa- 
cilities for the promotion-of safety on and 
over the high seas and waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

To me, the meaning and intent of the fore- 
going quoted section and enactment are 
crystal clear and place the responsibility for 
such safety measures on the Secretary of the 
Treasury and, under him, the Coast Guard. 

In addition to the reasons indicated above 
for the establishment of an air-sea rescue 
unit in the vicinity of Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, there will shortly be con- 
structed a yacht harbor at Playa del Rey, 
which is very close to the airport. When 
such harbor is constructed, there will be a 
still greater need for an air-sea rescue unit 
in the vicinity. 

The city of Los Angeles has previously and 
again offers the facilities at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport of space for storage of 
aircraft and office space, free of charge, if the 
Coast Guard will establish and activate an 
air-sea rescue unit there. For the past 11 
years we have been working on borrowed 
time, so to speak; however, the time has now 
arrived when positive and immediate action 
must be taken. I, t fore, respectfully re- 
quest that an air-s@a rescue unit be estab- 
lished at or near Los Angeles International 
Airport at the earliest practicable date. 

With assurance of my continued high re- 
gard, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Norris POULSON, 
Mayor. 


CoMMITTEE REPORT To Boarp or DIREcTORS, 
Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Committee: Maritime committee, E. D. 
Flaherty, chairman; aviation committee, W. 
W. Shepherd, chairman. 

Subject: United States Coast Guard Air- 
Sea Rescue Unit. - 

Status: For action. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


That the transportation division of th 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce be Hg 
thorized to request appropriate agencies 9; 
the Federal Government to take immedia;, 
steps to assure the installation of a Unite 
States Coast Guard Air-Sea Rescue Unit a; 
the proposed Playa del Rey Marina facilities 

BACKGROUND 


The proposed marina for small craft a; 
Playa del Rey has progressed beyond the 
talking stage, as Federal, State, county. and 
private funds have been allocated for th. 
construction of the marina. Constructiop 
is scheduled to begin during the spring of 
1957 and will accommodate approximately 
6,200 small craft at slips and an additiong) 
2,000 small craft to be launched from trailers 
The increased facilities for small craft 4 
Playa del Rey in addition to the expansion 
of the Redondo Beach marina, now uncer 
construction, will greatly increase the num. 
ber of small craft navigating the open waters 
of Santa Monica Bay. 

The proposed Playa del Rey Marina lies qj- 
rectly under the takeoff pattern from the 
Los Angeles International Airport and woulq 
therefore, be ideally located for immediate 
use in case a plane had to ditch immediately 
after takeoff. The Los Angeles Internationa) 
Airport has an enviable safety record, inas. 
much as no commercial plane, both scheq-. 
uled and nonscheduled has ever had to make 
a forced landing in the ocean after takeof. 
However, the mere fact that an accident has 
never occurred should not blind us to the 
fact that should such an occurrence ever 
happen, the lives of the passengers and crew 
of the aircraft would depend upon adequate 
help being immediately available. The re. 
cent clamor for the Fedéral Government to 
force aircraft manufacturers to test aircraft 
over the ocean adds additional reasons {or 
adequate offshore rescue facilities. 
ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE RECOMMENDATION 

1. The number of passengers utilizing the 
Los Angeles International Airport has risen 
from 1,233,619 in 1947 to approximately 4 
million in 1956. An increase of 2'% million 
during the last 10-year period. 

2. The number of commercial air carrier 
operations at Los Angeles International Air- 
port has increased from 73,203 in 1947 to 
over 200,000 in 1956. 

3. Nearest United States Coast Guard heli- 
copter is located at San Diego, Calif., and 
the nearest United States Navy helicopter is 
located at Point Magu. United States Air 
Force helicopters are based, primarily, at the 
Air Force bases in the desert areas. These 
helicopters would be of little or no value in 
case a commercial air carrier had to ditch 
in the ocean after takeoff. 

4. The nearest United States Coast Guard 
patrol boat is located in Los Angeles Harbor, 
approximately 2 hours from the scene of 4 
potential ditching. 

5. Modern aircraft cannot stay afloat for 
more than a half hour, except for extremely 
unusual cases. Many times it is a matter 
of only a very few minutes before the alr- 
craft will sink. Unless rescue facilities, 
both air and sea, are immediately available 
the resultant heavy loss of life would be 
inevitable. 

6. The opening of the Playa del Rey M:- 
rina in addition to the expansion of facil- 
ities at Redondo Beach will mean that the 
Santa Monica Bay area will experience 4 
tremendous increase in small-craft trafic. 
The Playa del Ray Marina will account for 
approximately 8,000 additional small craft 
and the Redondo Beach Marina expansion 
will accommodate several hundred more 
small craft. 

7. The United States Coast Guard in the 
Los Angeles area does not have sufficient 
equipment at this time to adequately patrl 
the Santa Monica Bay area with the potel- 
tial increase in small-craft traffic. 

8. The addition of one helicopter and one 
95-foot patrol boat would allow the United 
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states Coast Guard to provide facilities for: 
(a) Saving of human lives in case of a 
ible aircraft disaster after takeoff. 
(b) Saving of human lives endangered by 
small-craft accidents. 
(c) Increase the security of the Los An- 
geles area through increased patroling fa- 
es. 
rn cost of maintaining an air-sea res- 
cue unit at the Playa del Rey Marina would 
be relatively minor in comparison to the 
yalue of human lives which could be saved 
in case Of am aircraft emergency or small- 
craft accident. 
ARGUMENTS OPPOSING THE” RECOMMENDATION 
There was no opposition to the recommen- 
dation from any member of the maritime 
committee of the aviation committee. 
CONCLUSION 


The maritime and aviation committees 
urge the board of directors to approve the 
above recommendation, 








Excise Tax Hardship on Retailers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a letter from Mr. Arthur 
S. Boettcher, of Lansing, Mich., on the 
subject of Federal excise taxes as they 
affect his retail business in luggage and 
related items. 

Since Federal excise taxes are now un- 
der study, I feel that Mr. Boettcher’s !et- 
ter sets forth clearly and forcefully the 
views of small independent retail busi- 
ness people. Certainly it should not be 
the wish of Congress to continue taxes 
which discriminate unfairly against this 
important part of our Nation’s business 
structure. I urge that the matter set 
forth in this letter be carefully studied. 

Mr. Boettcher’s letter follows: 

LIZEBERMANN’S, 
Lansing, Mich., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAMBERLAIN: In a release to the 
press on August 6, 1953, President FEisen- 
hower stated, and I quote: “As I said in my 
message of May 20, the wide variety of exist- 
ing excise rates makes little economic sense 
and leads to improper discrimination be- 
tween industries and among consumers.” 

I am sure our President thinks the same 
way today. I am certain the Congress felt 
this way when the wartime tax was reduced 
from 20 percent to 10 percent. 

We have struggled with this tax since 1942 
when it was created as a wartime conserva- 
tion measure, not as a revenue-raising meas- 
ure. It has outlived its purpose, it exists 
only as a burden on the manufacturer who 
makes the product, the businessman who 
sells it, and the consumer who needs it. 

Along with the excise tax handicap, higher 
freight rates, increased postage and parcel 
post rates, higher taxes, and higher wages, 
this industry is again “feeling the pinch.” 
You can see that we have a real 
struggle to remain in business due to these 
increased costs, coupled with stiff competi- 
tion from the big retail chains and the so- 
called wholesale houses which do not collect 
or pay excise taxes. 
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We hear of Federal aid to the small-busi- 
ness man in his attempt to remain solvent; 
and we ask only for am opportunity to com- 
pete for the consumer dollar on an equal 
basis with other retailers. We ask for this 
equality of enterprise, which is one of the 
fundamental features of our democracy, 
“equal justice under law.” I am sure this 
applies also to taxation. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to survive and prevent us from join- 
ing the ranks of retail business failures, 
which reached an all postwar peak last 
month. 

We feel the Government will benefit by 
providing a healthier and more normal busi- 
ness climate in which small businesses like 
ours can prosper and grow. If the tax were 
removed, we feel the revenue would more 
than be equaled by taxes gained from in- 
creased business activity and additional em- 
ployment. 

We hope that we can count on you, as our 
Congressman, to do everything within your 
power to eliminate the inequities of the war- 
time excise tax, either through equal tax- 
ation, or through abolition. 

Very truly yours, 
AkTHUR S. BOETTCHER. 





A Dependent Who Rebels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
many of us receive well-reasoned and 
valid complaints because the Govern- 
ment has put citizens on a share-the- 
wealth program, with the benefits all 
going to Uncle Sam, we have as yet offi- 
cially taken no effective action to lessen 
Uncle Sam’s take. 

The Saturday Evening Post of this 
week carries an editorial which reads as 
follows: 

Uncie Sam TENDS To Forcet THaT HE Is Our 
LEADING DEPENDENT 


Recently, a young man toiling wearily over 
his income-tax form 1040, threw down his 
pencil in disgust and posed a rhetorical 
question: Why can’t we enter Uncle Sam as 
a dependent? 

He made a very interesting point. After 
all, the Federal Government is the dependent 
of every taxpaying American citizen. It 
could not buy a single plane, tank, or ba- 
zooka, print a Supreme Court opinion, hand 
a billion to a foreign potentate or provide a 
single school lunch without the as-a-rule 
unquestioning compiiance of its citizens with 
the income-tax laws. 

Too often, Uncle Sam does not act like a 
dependent, »r at any rate a very grateful 
one. He acts as if he were entitled to all 
the income of his benefactors and demands 
that they drive themselves into dementia 
praecox in desperate efforts to translate the 
mysterious language of the instruction sheet 
into answerable shape. He grabs a hunk of 
the humble worker’s pay even before the 
poor fellow has had an opportunity to count 
it or hand it over to his wife. And if a citi- 
zen has enough left over to employ a clean- 
ing woman a couple of times a week, he is 
compelied to pay a tax for the privilege of 
paying her. 

Purthermore if a taxpayer gets behind in 
his payments, he does not receive the kind 
of notice he sometimes gets from a depart- 
ment store, something like, “We are sure 
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you have overlooked that little matter of 
$21.98 from your account of last July.” 
Quite the contrary, the Internal Revenue is 
likely to put the bite on his salary or harass 
him with personal and embarrassing ques- 
tions as to his income, household expenses 
and manner of life. 

Good old Uncle Sam. He costs us more 
than our own children. He gets into trou- 
ble; we bail him out. He lives beyond his 
means and we make up the difference. He 
is a costly dependent, but we have to put 
up with him so that government of, by and 
for the people may not perish from the earth. 
But it would make for more contented tax- 
payers if Uncle Sam would acknowledge his 
dependency on us, maybe somewhere in the 
fine print of form 1040. 





Alabama Education Association Takes 
Strong Stand for Federal Aid for School 
Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the 
February 12, 1957, issue of the Birming- 
ham News: 

AEA OUTLINES STAND ON FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


The Alabama Education Association took a 
strong stand in behalf of an unrestricted 
Federal aid school program at its annual 
business session in Montgomery last week. 
Among several policy recommendations 
adopted by delegates to the meeting was a 
statement urging members of both parties 
in Congress to join in a spirit of cooperative 
leadership to assure early enactment of 
emergency school construction legislation. 

The organization’s statement outlined a 
series of basic principles which, it was felt, 
should be among the salient features of such 
legislation. Federal grants for public school 
construction, it said, should be made to the 
States on an objective basis and funds should 
be administered by the United States Office 
of Education, channeled through State edu- 
cation agencies and distributed as provided 
by State law. Traditional local and State 
control over education, it urged, should be 
assured. Inclusion within the program of 
provision to enforce compliance with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the issue of segregation in the public 
schools, it was held, would contradict the 
principles of Federal aid without Federal 
control. 

The statement proposed that the bill pro- 
vide for apportionment of funds to all 
States by using a formula that combines flat 
grants based on school-age population with 
equalizing grants based on State financial 
ability. It proposed that provision be made 
for Federal purchase of school bonds in 
districts where such bonds are not readily 
marketable at reasonable rates of interest. 
It suggested the inclusion of Federal funds 
to help the States administer the program 
effectively and to provide State studies as a 
basis of future solutions to problems of 
school needs. 

The AEA’s statement is similar to one 
adopted a few months ago by the third an- 
nual national conference of State Educa- 
tion Association chairmen for Federal rela- 
tions and the National Education Associa- 
tion’s legislative commission. It is essen- 
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tially in line with the basic principles which 
President Eisenhower recommended in his 
recent school construction program message 
to Congress. 

It is earnestly to be hope that Congress 
will keep such principles clearly in view as 
it considers and shapes Federal school con- 
struction legislation. 





Needed: Active American Leadership 
Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Mr. Dewey Anderson entitled 
“Needed: Active American Leadership 
Abroad.” 

In these days when the crisis abroad 
is foremost in the minds of our citizens, 
this article by Mr. Dewey Anderson is, I 
think, most informative and provocative 
and I am very happy to include it for 
the information of my colleagues: 

Neepep: ACTIVE AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 

ABROAD 
(By Dewey Anderson) 

Congressional mailbags for the past 6 
months have bulged with one anxiety above 
all others: the fear of another war and the 
importance of American leadership. Most 
of these letters concern the Middle East, be- 
cause that is where the headlines have cen- 
tered, but the comments of citizens apply 
equally to tensions elsewhere. The mail 
comes to both political parties and from all 
sections of the country. 

Our highest naticnal officials have paid 
tribute to this yearning for peace in their 
recent speeches, calling for greater Ameri- 
can leadership, but so far no particular plan 
has come into focus. 

The public is apparently in a mood to react 
favorably to a concrete program for Ameri- 
can leadership toward peace. And the Con- 
gress would certainly be helped if it knew 
where the public stands on such a program 
of leadership. 


WHAT HAS BEEN WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
LEADERSHIP? 


Since the beginning of the Korean war 6 
years ‘ago, the United States has gambled 
almost exclusively on the military contain- 
ment of communism. Our diplomacy has 
been built around the creation of more and 
more alliances, and more and more overseas 
bases. About 90 percent of our international 
aid has gone for armaments and other army 
support. This deterrent strength, of course, 
is necessary. But a one-sided policy resting 
almost exclusively on military might is out 
of date because the primary danger has 
shifted from a frontal Communist military 
attack to Communist subversion and eco- 
nomic penetration in Asia and Africa. 

The greatest missing component in the 
cold war is an effective program for political, 
economic, and social stability. This means 
realistic proposals to stimulate more private 
trade, more private investment, more loans, 
some grants, greatly enlarged training pro- 
grams, better diplomatic approaches, greater 
personnel exchanges. This year the Rus- 
sians are training 260,000 foreigners within 
their borders; the United States is training 
40,000. 


‘ 
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Imaginative action is most needed in Asia 
and Africa, because that is where American 


‘boys are most likely to fight Korea-type wars, 


and it is there that preventive action—so 
appealing to American families—could take 
hold. 

BACKGROUND COMPLICATIONS 


Eighteen new nations came into being in 
Asia and Africa during and after World War 
II. Two more independent nations are 
emerging this year (Ghana, Malaya). More 
will follow. These nations represent the 
balance of power in the East-West struggle. 
They control one-third of the votes in the 
United Nations. 

_ Peoples in Asia and Africa are very sensi- 
tive about their former colonial status, fear- 
ful of any relations with the United States 
which might lead to domination. At the 
same time they are determined to raise their 
standard of income, now averaging consider- 
ably under $100 per capita per year. Their 


pent-up nationalist fervor can be turned - 


against the United States and the West, as 
Moscow is trying to direct it, or it can be 
harnessed for internal economic growth. 
The chances for stability and peace—affect- 
ing one-third of the world’s population— 
thus rests very literally on whether western 
cooperation can help guide economic and 
social growth, 


AMERICAN INTERESTS AT STAKE 


For Americans who measure our interest 
abroad only in terms of tangible profit and 
loss, there are very real stakes in this ques- 
tion of leadership: 

1. To see that the present free countries 
of Asia and Africa stay outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, as a buttress to our own freedom, 

2. To assure access to strategic raw ma- 
terials, which we obtain in very large quan- 
tities from Asia-Africa, and which our de- 
fense establishment holds to be vital. 

3. To increase our trade, which already 
rose on a 5-to-1 ratio during the modest de- 
velopment since 1938. 

4. To hold down our defense costs, which 
assuredly would skyrocket if the Communists 
establish a base anywhere on the north Af- 
rican or south Asian coastline; and ulti- 
mately, to reduce our defense costs, which 
can yield only to increased stability in the 
world. 

For many Americans there are idealistic 
reasons as well for leadership, and these are 
part of our national interest. Newly inde- 
pendent countries in Asia and Africa are 
following the pattern of our revolution and 
early freedom, and the desire to be helpful— 
not by charity but by practical educational 
and investment assistance—is widespread in 
America. The widening gap in personal in- 
come between Americans and Europeans on 
the one hand—and Asians and Africans on 
the’ other—also troubles many Americans, 
who would support any reasonable remedy 
that could show practical results. And 
finally, the pervading religious faith of 
America includes a belief that man’s intelli- 
gence must be able to find a pattern for 
peace, and that the United States—one of 
the doingest nations in history—should be 
able to offer initiative. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1957 


Here are six proposals for action, all politi- 
cally feasible in 1957, all reasonable in the 
light of our national economy, all able to 
show some tangible results within a short 
period of time. And these small steps have 
the merit of testing as we go, proving what 
it would be realistic to do or not to do in 


“the future. 


1. Congress could vote President Eisen- 
hower permissive authority to switch about 
$50 million in mutual-security funds to a 
special account for helping other countries 


‘to plan what developments they would un- 


dertake if greater investment and loans were 
available. Both economic and engineering 
plans are needed. The work should be done 
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only by agreement with other gover ments 
and at their request. , 

2. Contributions to the U. N. technica 
assistance program in 1957, both by th. 
United States and other countries, shouig 
be doubled, in order to speed up this same 
kind of development planning in Asia ang 
Africa. The U. N. is needed in this work fo, 
the practical reason that its services are more 
acceptable to most Asian and African coup. 
tries. (Present United States contributioy 
is $16 million, equaling 10 cents or 1 cup o 
coffee per capita per year.) 

3. The American program for economic de. 
velopment in Asia and Africa should he 
separated from military assistance programs, 
and debated on its own merits before the 
public and the Congress. The amount of 
money proposed for this program, which 
has been running at about $400 million 
year within the mutual security budget, 
should be doubled in 1957. 

Plans for such expansion have already been 
laid before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by nationally known advisers, 
employed by the Senate. These new funds 
can be directed toward: More training of 
needed technicians and managers abroad: 
and expansion of roads, power facilities, 
reclamation, and other measures normally 
required before private capital will fiow in. 

4. The training of foreign nationals in the 
United States should be stepped up marked. 
ly, as far as possible by private sponsors, 
but also through greater Government ex. 
change programs. 

5. Farm surplus disposal should be used 
to a greater degree in barter for economic 
development abroad, and for the expenses of 
training. Estimates submitted to the Con- 
gress indicate at least a quarter billion dol- 
lars in foreign economic development could 
be financed each year with farm surpluses, 
without increase in our foreign aid appro- 
priations. 

6. Renewed efforts to stimulate the growth 
of world trade should include American 
membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, up for decision in Congress this 
year. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THESE PROPOSALS 


Major arguments have been advanced 
against an active American economic leader- 
ship abroad. Here are several such argu- 
ments, and the_answers to them. 

1. More appropriations for international 
programs will mean more inflation. 

Answer: A comprehensive study of the for- 
eign aid program at the close of 1956 by the 
National Planning Association, at the re- 
quest of the Senate, coneluded that the in- 
flationary impact of the present foreign aid 
program is negligible. In fact the study pre- 
dicted that if the national economy con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate for the next 
10 years, foreign aid could be doubled without 
inflationary effect. The changes in program 
proposed above would represent one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the gross national product. 
This cost must be weighed against the pos- 
sible, in fact probable, rising military costs 
if present instability is not met. 

2. Economic growth abroad increases com- 
petition for American products, especially for 
raw cotton and textile goods. 

Answer: History proves the contrary. The 
United States sells more products to de- 
veloped countries like Canada and Great 
Britain than it does to countries like Mexico 
and India. Even major agricultural pro- 
ducers like Burma and Indonesia have bee! 
buying great quantities of American farm 
surpluses, including cotton, as their ecol- 
omies begin to grow. 

3. We should not use the United Nations 
because we cannot control its activities for 


‘cold war purposes. 


Answer: American leadership in Asia and 
Africa, if it is to attract the people of those 
countries, must be kept outside the cold war, 
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nence the U. N. is not a Mability but an as- 
set for this immediate purpose. 
CONCLUSION 


The American people admire a policy of 
imaginative leadership abroad. 

History shows it was more effective to spend 
$100 million on economic aid to save the 
whole of Iraz, than $10,000 million on a war 
to save half of Korea. 

If we are to move from the fire brigade 
conception of fighting crises after they arise, 
and project actions ahead to prevent the 
rec crises, here is a program for stim- 
ulating stability through economic and so- 
cial measures, which the American people 
can respect. 

MarcH 5, 1957. 





Money Alone Can’t Cure Farm Ills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Monday, March 11, 1957, issue of the 
Lexington Herald, there appeared an 
editorial entitled “Money Alone Can’t 
Cure Farm Ills.” Mr. Herndon J. Evans, 
editor of the Lexington Herald, has had 
a long acquaintance with the problems of 
the farmer. His editorial points up the 
apparent lack of imaginative thinking 
and leadership on-the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in providing 
solutions to the problem of farm sur- 
pulses. At the same time, Mr. Evans 


_recognizes that the ever-increasing effi- 


ciency of the American farm as a pro- 
duction unit is a part of the great prog- 
ress being made by this Nation in im- 
proving the well-being of our people. 
Mr. Evans seems to say that any solu- 
tion to this problem of surpluses must 
not discourage this commendable drive 
for greater productivity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to incorporate herein the splendid 
editorial of Mr. Evans: 

Money ALONE Can’t Cure Farm ILis 


If spending alone offered a solution, the 
Eisenhower administration, which has sur- 
passed in this respect, long ago would have 
solved the farm problem,-and there would 
be little need for a large part of the funds 
that the President has requested in the rec- 
ord high budget proposed for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Proposed expenditures in the new budget 
total about $5 billion. This is something 
like $300 million more than is being spent 
this year. More than $3 million of the pro- 
posed budget, or better than 60 percent of 
the total, will go for programs to meet the 
problem of The soil bank 
will cost $1.25 billion; the price-support pro- 
gram, $1.24 billion, and sales of farm products 
abroad will result in a loss of $640 million. 

The ability of American farmers to over- 
produce accounts for the great expenditures 
to dispose of surpluses and to support prices 
in face of the surpluses. However, in the 
President's budget there are sub- 
stantial increases of funds for programs to 
increase production. Funds for the Federal 
Agricultural Research Service would be 63 
percent more than in 1953. Grants asked 
for State experiment stations would be 176 
percent larger than in 1953. These funds 
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will go for research and other programs 
designed to increase farm efficiency and pro- 
duction. Significantly lacking in the Eisen- 
hower farm budget is any provision for meet- 
ing the need for adjustment that agricul- 
ture must make in the face of increased 
efficiency. 

As farm efficiency increases there is need 
for fewer farmers. Unless people move off 
the farms in proportion to the rate of im- 
proved efficiency, production increases to 
more than enough to supply the Nation's 
demands for farm products. Consequently, 
farmers suffer from being unable to work at 
full capacity, and prices and farm incomes 
drop. Some will be forced to migrate to 
cities, but most farmers cannot see fit to do 
this. Anyway, it is a cruel and undesirable 
way of effecting adjustment. 

The adjustment of agriculture to its ever- 
increasing efficiency is the crux of the Ameri- 
can farm problem today. It cannot very 
well be solved by cutting down on research 
intended to increase production efficiency, 
for the Nation cannot afford to stop progress 
in this respect. However, it is not logical to 
spend more money for research to increase 
production unless attention is given also to 
the resultant needs for better methods of 
marketing, for finding new uses for farm 
products, and for adjustment of the farm 
population as demanded by rising efficiency. 

The Eisenhower farm budget would be 
more promising if it called for more and new 
ideas to meet the complex farm problem. 
Just spending more money as it proposes 
may serve only to make the problem worse. 





New Ideas for Solution of Middle East 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON © 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
mer constituent of mine has written me 
in regard to the tense situation in the 
Middle East. He has conceived an idea 
which, though certainly different, seems 
to me food for thought. I am very in- 
terested in any proposals which look to- 
ward solutions of international prob- 
lems, not only because of our position of 
world leadership, but also because we 
must consider every possibility that 
might contribute to the easing of inter- 
national tensions. We must necessarily 
expect changes in the next 50 to 100 
years, as revolutionary as the changes 
which occurred from the 17th to the 
19th centuries. 

I have a bill designed to set up an in- 
ternational food and fiber reserve. This 
could be of help in the interests of 
greater stability in the world. Some- 
what along the same line of thinking are 
the ideas of Mr. Hans R. Miller, excerpts 
from whose recent letter to me I insert 
in the REcorpd under unanimous consent: 

What would be wrong with the United 
Nations issuing. a world credit dollar for 
value in place of for interest? The U. N. 
could in that way buy the area * * * under 
dispute by Egypt and Israel. The U. N. 
could issue a credit certificate against which 
rehabilitation projects could be undertaken 
and-checks drawn to pay contractors and 
the refugees they might hire to build homes 
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and farmsteads to rehabilitate a million or 
any other number of refugees. The U. N. 
could issue a credit certificate to pay for 
construction of the Aswan Dam or Egypt 
could take. the credit it would receive for 
sale of the Gaza Peninsula and with it, 
build the dam. This money or credit would 
come back to the U.N. as the refugees and 
others pay for use of water, power, light 
rental-tax on the land they occupy, and 
depreciation on the homes they would re- 
ceive. It would have several advantages: 

First, Egypt would then have the much 
needed dam; the refugees would have the 
much needed farmsteads and occupation 
and Western Europe could have nonexplo- 
sive pipelines. * * * Schools could be built 
the same way and without bonds or interest 
and it could all be done without costing the 
taxpayers of this country a single penny. 

Second, it would disprove the Russian 
propaganda that we are aiming to expand 
financial imperialism. 

Third, it would begin to give the world a 
proper medium of exchange, issued for value 
that could be controlled so as to stabilize 
the overall price level. 

Fourth, it would prove that there is no 
more need of having a hundred different 
countries issue as many different kinds of 
money. This modern world has now by 
modern invention become so small that such 
an old-fashioned money system is as ridicu- 
lous as if each village and township had in- 
sisted on its separate form of money after 
the days of George Washington, 





General Government Matters Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Government 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have supported and voted for this bill, 
and am glad to see a substantial reduc- 
tion in any governmental expense, where 
a vital governmental operation is not 
injured thereby. The cut contained in 
this bill, of 24 percent below the Budget 
Bureau recommendations, is one of the 
most substantial reductions to be re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I sincerely hope it will not injure the 
efficiency of the Executive Office of the 
President and is not viewed as any kind 
of partisan action. 

The absence of any argument against 
this cut by administration spokesmen in 
this body would seem to indicate that the 
cuts are not so regarded by the Presi- 
dent, and will not result in damage to 
efficiency. 

I will welcome the opportunity to vote 
for any reductions in the budget where 
similar conditions prevail. 

I am not prepared to vote for any 
budget cuts that will result in reduced 
power or effectiveness for America’s mili- 
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tary forces at this time, nor will I sup- 
port budget cuts that slow down or halt 
the vital work now underway to control 
and conserve our Nation’s most vital nat- 
ural resource—our water supply. Econ- 
omy that is not selective is a false econ- 
omy we cannot afford. 





David Marcus—Hero of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27, 1957, I had the privilege of 
installing the officers of the Gibborim 
Society of the Department of Correction 
of the city of New York. On this oc- 
casion, which was celebrated by a dinner 
dance, a plaque in memory of the free- 
dom fighter David Marcus, former com- 
missioner of the department of correc- 
tion, who died in Israel in the cause of 
freedom, was presented to the present 
commissioner of correction, the Honor- 
able Anna Kross. 

On this occasion, the following re- 
marks were made which I believe made 
interesting reading: 

TaLK BY CoL. CHARLES G. STEVENSON TO 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY INSTALLATION DINNER OF THE 
Grsesorim SociEeETY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CorRRECTION, New York Crry, PaRK TERRACE, 
Bronx, N. Y., Fesrvary 27, 1957 


Mr. Grasheim, Commissioner Kross, Mrs. 
Marcus, honored guests, members of the 
Gibborim Society of the Department of Cor- 
rection, ladies and gentlemen, thank you Mr. 
Silberglitt for your warm introduction of me. 
I could think of no finer way to express my 
feelings toward Mickey and Emma Marcus 
than the simple, sincere, and heart-warming 
words which you used just now. - 

I also want to thank Al Chaison and Mr. 
Grasheim for inviting me to be here tonight 
to pay tribute to my best friend, Mickey 
Marcus. My friendship with Mickey goes 
back to Boys’ High Schooi days in Brooklyn 
39 years ago, when we first met as members 
of the Boys’ High baseball team. 

It is a special pleasure to be here with 
Emma Marcus. I will not say how far back 
my friendship with her goes, but it goes back 
to West Point days when Mick and I were 
roommates at the United States Military 
Academy for 4 years. While Emma and I 
were dancing here earlier this evening, I re- 
marked that it was like the old days when 
Mickey used to drag her at West Point, as 
the cadet slang goes, and we used to dance 
together at the hops in Cullum Hall. 
Mickey's friendship lives on with me and my 
family—as a vital force—along with Emma’s 
friendship. 

I think your society is to be congratulated 
on making the gift of a plaque in honor of 
Mickey’s service as deputy commissioner and 
commissioner of correction and as one of the 
founders of your society. It is a most fitting 
tribute. His service in your department cer- 
tainly was the high point of his career prior 
to World War II. 

My wife and I will never forget the thrill 
we got while walking in Times Square during 
the last week of December 1933, and we saw 
the moving electric light news sign around 
the Times Building spell out the words: 
“David Marcus appointed deputy commis- 
sioner of correction.” I recall we went 
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straight to a Western Union office to send him 

and Emma a telegram of congratulations. 

One of the happiest days of my life was to 

go down to the Municipal on New 

Year’s Day to congratulate Mick in person 

after he was sworn in. 

Mickey has gone down in history as a 
great humanitarian. This is the word en- 
scribed on his gravestone in the cemetery 
at West Point. His great humanitarian 
qualities were nurtured here in the depart- 
ment of correction. 

There are many stories that could be told 
of his good deeds and of memories of good 
times we shared together. But the hour is 
late anc I will end by saying: Thank you for 
the opportunity to be here to recall these 
happy moments; and I congratulate you 
again on this fine honor to the memory of 
Mickey Marcus. 

SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE GIDEON Sacuy, 
ConsuL GENERAL FOR THE STATE OF ISREAL, 
AT THE INSTALLATION DINNER, DANCE, AND 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE COLONEL MARCUS 
GIVEN BY THE GrIBBORIM SOCIETY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION, CITY OF NEW 
Yorn, FEBRUARY 27, 1957 


Madam Commissioner, President Grasheim 
of the Gibborim Society, Colonel Stevenson, 
last but not least Mrs. Marcus, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, you have prob- 
ably heard it said by speakers before that it 
is a privilege to be with you; tonight this not 
only true but also an honor because I have 
come here very humbly to pay tribute to one 
of my commanders in the defense of the 
Army of Israel—I merit to say the people, 
the Jewish people of the world. The State 
of Israel has become a reality after so many 
centuries of what we sought in the beginning 
of 1948 out of the highways of the Middle 
East, the fury of flames and the under- 
ground. The many [Irish know what it 
means to fight in the underground. Our 
great Colonel Marcus was a man of vision 
who ,came to us and said that the days of 
the underground will soon be over and you 
will have to prepare for bigger things to 
come and so in May 1948 Israel was attacked 
by five Arab States—and so a people driven 
by the spirit and tradition that was instilled 
in them by so many centuries were ready to 
fight, pressed with our backs to the sea but 
we are not going to be driven into the sea, 
and it was people like Colonel Marcus who 
made us fight to win a war against over- 
whelming odds. Perhaps among the Irish 
here there are fighters who know what it 
means to fight with the underground. It is 
therefore an honorable tribute that your 
society has as its name Gibborim (heroes) 
because to us, to the people of Israel and to 
all people wherever people are who believe 
in systems of rights and dignity, Colonel 
Marcus is a beacon, a beacon of light and 


were concluded with an armistice but not 
with a peace and for the past 8 years the 
people of Israel have been terrorized by 
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because the spirit was still there, the sam, 
spirit which Colonel Marcus instilled in 
early in 1948 and I am sure that were Colone) 
Marcus alive today he would have been proyg 
of us as we fought against all odds for what 
you call Western democracy—because we 
fought for these three d’s—defense, democ. 
racy, and development—a country of nearly 
8,000 square miles and @ population of less 
than two million. We have once again 
shown that we can do what is needed of ys 
in such times of crisis because we do not 
want this to come down on our heads ang 
annihilate us. As so today we stand at the 
crossroads. The U.N. is debating and stuqy- 
ing and I can only conclude in the hope that 
I am sure was burning the Colonel Marcys' 
heart and that is that peace will rule over 
Israel, peace for the sake of Israel, peace for 
the sake of the Middle East and the whole 
world. God will give strength to his people 
and God will bless his people with peace, 
Thank you. 





Diamond Auindyersety of the Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan has 
transmitted to me Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22 requesting Congress to 
issue a special commemorative stamp in 
honor of the diamond anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus. I request that 
this resolution be printed in its entirety. 
It is certainly true that such a worthy 
organization deserves such recognition. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 22 


(Offered by Senators Nichols, Beadle, Greene, 
Smeekens, and Roy) 


A concurrent resolution requesting Congress 
to issue a special commemorative stamp in 
honor of the diamond anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus 


Whereas the Knights of Columbus are this 
year celebrating their diamond jubilee, hav- 
ing completed 75 years of service to God and 
man; and 

Whereas it is fitting that on this occasion 
proper acknowledgment of the good works 
of the Knights of Columbus be made; and 

Whereas in similar instances in the past, 
the Congress has authorized the issuance of 
special commemorative stamps: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan hereby requests the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the issuance of a special commemorative 
stamp in honor of the diamond jubilee of 
the Knights of Columbus; and be it further 

Resolved; That copies of this resolution 
with a record rolicall attached be sent to the 
Michigan delegation in the Congress of the 


. United States. 


Adopted by the senate, February 15, 1957. 
Adopted by the house, February 25, 1957: 
Yeas—Representatives Anderson, Baird, Bas- 
sett, Blanchard, Bolt, Borgman, Bowerman, 
Bowman, Boyd, Boyer, Bradley, Brigham, 
Brown, , Cobb, Conlin, Cramton, 
Currie, deBoom, DeMaso, Diggs, Dingham, 
Dunn, Dzendzel, Eaton, Edwards, Emmons, 
, Erlandsen, J. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Fletcher, Folks, Gilbert, Gillespie, Green, 
Hubbell, Hudson, Hughes, Hungerford, Huns- 
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perger, Mrs. Hunsinger, Jackson, Jacobettt, 
Jeffries, Kilborn, Lesinski, Litowizh, Lohman, 
Fr. A. Mahoney, R. D. Mahoney, Marshall, 
Massoglia, Mrs. McCollough, McMahon, Mc- 
Neeley, Meggison, Mezzano, Mielock, Morris, 
Morrison, Murphy, Newton, Nill, Novak, E. D. 
o’Brien, F. J. O’Brien, M. J. O’Brien Olsen, 
parker, Pears, Peltz, Penczak, Phillips, Raap, 
Rasmussen, Roberts, Romano, C. H. Root, E. 
vy. Root, Jr., Sallade, Sanborn, Sobieski, 
Stanislaw, Strange, Sumeracki, Waldron, 
Wales, Whinery, Wurzel, Yates, Young, 
Speaker Van Peursem; Nays—Arnett. 

Frep I. CHASE, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

NorMan E. PHILLEsS, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 








Man Who Lost Both Legs in War Makes 
Best of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, very 
few of us learn the secret of fully utiliz- 
ing our physical, mental, and -spiritual 
capacities. It is no easy task even for 
a completely normai human being to live 
in this complex world and maintain 
those qualities that we call the dignity 
of man. That is why we are doubly 
thrilled when a seriously handicapped 
person is able to rise above his handi- 
caps to achieve the kind of abundant life 
that should be the highest goal of each 
one of us. I am greatly inspired by 
just such an achievement by Mr. Marvin 
Larson, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., a young 
man who has been named “young man 
of the year” by the Aberdeen Jaycees. 

The heartwarming story of Marvin’s 
triumph over the loss of both of his 
legs as a soldier in World War II is 
well told by Mr. Larry Desautels, veteran 
sports editor of the Aberdeen American- 
News. 

The story is included as follows: 

Man WuHo Lost BotH Lecs IN War MAKES 
Best or IT 
(By Larry Desautels) 

“When you have a handicap, you can’t 
waste time feeling sorry for yourself; you 
just have to make the best of it.” 

That simple philosophy has made Marvin 
Larson one of Aberdeen’s outstanding young 
men, a leader in civic affairs, a noted outdoor 
enthusiast, amd a successful businessman. 
He is a winner of the Aberdeen Jaycees 
“young man of the year” award, has held 

gh offices in numerous organizations, and 
was even the subject of a minister’s sermon. 

And all this has been accomplished by a 
man who walks on a pair of artificial limbs, a 
man who decided to “make the best of it” 
and has become an inspiration to handi- 
capped persons everywhere. 

“Would you mind if your story was put in 
print?” he was asked. 

“No; not if it would help someone else 
ove a handicap and lead a normal life,” 
he said. “Thanks to a great many people, I 
have accomplished that and I wish that 
every handicapped person could be as fortu- 
hate as I have. been. Maybe my story will 
help someone else.” 
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BASKETBALL STAR 


The story starts in Glenham, S. Dak., 
where Larson was born and where he went to 
high school and became a basketball star on 
Glenham’s most noted athletic team. In 
1931 the little community had a basketball 
team that lost a heartbreaker to Wakpala 
by 1 point in the regional finals. The fol- 
lowing year the Glenham quint defeated 
McLaughlin, 32-12, to win the regional title 
and a trip to the State tournament at the 
Corn Palace in Mitchell. 

That was the year Mitchell had one of its 
greatest teams and Glenham drew the Ker- 
nels in the first round, losing the game, “but 
we were ahead of them once, and I think 
that’s the only time Mitchell trailed in a 
game that season,” Larson recalls. Marv 
Was a regular forward those 2 years at Glen- 
ham and folks out there still tell about that 
great team that won a place in the State 
tournament. 

Following his graduation, Larson moved 
to Aberdeen and went to work in the type- 
writer repair department of an Aberdeen 
firm. In 1939 he was married to the former 
Enid Johnson of Selby, and in September 
1943 he was called to serve his country in 
World War II. 


SENT OVERSEAS 


He took his basic training in the Infantry 
at Camp Gruber, Okla., and went to Eng- 
land in April 1944. After going Overseas, 
he was transferred to the Quartermaster 
Corps as an office machines service manager 
with the rank of sergeant. In September 
1944, he was sent to the frontlines in 
Europe with a mobile repair unit. 

A few days later came the tragic event 
that changed his entire life. Larson's unit 
was stationed between the frontlines and 
the artillery and subject to a constant straf- 
ing by enemy planes. One day he saw enemy 
planes approaching and ran into his shelter 
to get his helmet. Just as he came back out 
the door an antipersonnel bomb exploded 
approximately where he had been standing. 

“I would have been killed if I had stayed 
where I was,” he recalls. 

Fragments of the bomb sheared off both 
his legs between the ankle and the knee. 

He was taken to a field hospital at nearby 
Eupen, Belgium, for emergency treatment, 
removed to Liege, Belgium, then to a general 
hospital in Paris. On Thanksgiving Day he 


was taken to Southampton, England, and 


on.Christmas he was put aboard a plane and 
flown to General Bushnell Hospital at Brig- 
ham City, Utah, arriving on New Year's Day. 


OPERATION PERFORMED 


There followed months of treatment and 
finally the operation that was to adapt his 
shattered legs to artificial limbs. 

“The operation was performed by a Major 
Woughter, one of the most famous amputee 
surgeons in the country,” Lars relates. 
“Everyone at the hospital was wonderful, 
and they did a great job of morale building. 
I couldn’t thank too much the doctors, 
nurses, hospital personnel, and the chaplain 
who all helped me decide that a man with a 
handicap can go on living something like a 
normal life. : 

“It was in March or April 1945, that I was 
fitted with artificial limbs and at first it was 
discouraging. They seemed to weigh about 
500 pounds apiece, but my strength gradu- 
ally returned and with a lot of help I finally 
was able to walk with a cane. I came home 
on furlough about May 1 and received my 
discharge on July 5.” 

As a youngster at Glenham, Marv had 
loved to fish and hunt ahd when he ex- 
pressed an interest in those activities again 
his friends were quick to see that he had an 
opportunity to do both. Lars is an excellent 
shot—he has three top marksmanship 
awards from the Army—and sitting at the 
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end of cornfields in pheasant drives, or in 
goose and duck blinds, he was soon knocking 
down game just as he did before. 

“You have to realize you have a handicap 
and make the best of it,” Lars says. “There 
are some things you can’t do and you have 
to find some way to replace them with 
something you can do.” 


REMARKABLE MAN 


Well, hunting and fishing fell into the 
“things you can do” category. Maybe other 
people with Larson's handicap couldn’t ex- 
actly take up outdoor sports—but he is a 
mighty remarkable individual. He: builds 
his own boats and can launch them from 
the trailer into a lake by himself. He can 
walk weed patches for pheasants, “and you 
ought to see him run through a ditch to 
flush a pheasant,” one of his hunting com- 
P&nions remarked. 

One of his first projects after he came 
home was to build a boat. It was a mighty 
good one, but when his two children became 
old enough to go along, he decided the sides 
weren’t high enough, so_he built another. 

Clarence (Dutch) Bies, one of Larson's 
many friends, tells a story typical of the de- 
termination that enabled Marv to ‘make 
the best of it.” 

“I took him ice fishing that first winter 
he was home,” Dutch recalls, “and we had to 
cross qiute a large drift of snow to get from 
the car to the fishing spot. 

““T’ll carry you through that snow,’ I told 
him. 


SOME HUMOR, TOO 


“You won't carry me,” he said. “I'll walk 
through that snow or I won't go fishing.” 
He went fishing. 

There have been some numerous incidents, 
too. There was the time Lars was in a hunt- 
ing party along the Sand Lake refuge fence 
one especially frosty morning. Heavy cloth- 
ing, boots and overshoes were the proper 
attire and one hunter kept looking at Lar- 
son’s feet, clad only in a pair of dress oxfords. 

“My gosh, you'll freeze your feet,” the man 
finally exclaimed. 

Then he remembered; and it wasn’t the 
cold that made his face red. In case that 
fellow has been bothered about it, he can 
relax. Lars got quite a chuckle out of the 
incident. 

Dell Dawson tells about the time they went 
deer hunting on the Sand Lake refuge. 
Lars tried walking through the cover, over 
his head in some spots, but it was too tough, 
so he found a spot ahead of the hunters and 
waited. In no time at all a deer came by 
and he downed it. 

We never thought of him having a deer 
down, so when he shouted and waved at us 
for help, we just waved back and went on 
hunting. Finally, we got back to the car 
and there was Lars. He had his deer in the 
trunk, having cleaned it and dragged it 
several hundred yards through heavy cover. 
Two other members of the party dragged one 
deer between them and both were all in. 
They sure took a ribbing. 


Of course, life hasn't been all hunting and 
fishing for Marv Larson. He and Chris Freh 
started their own office equipment business 
a few years ago and recently moved to bigger 
and better quarters. 


HONORED IN 1950 


Lars was named as the Jaycees’ “outstand- 
ing young man of the year” in 1950, served as 
secretary of the Jaycees, was president of the 
Lions Club and is now a director of that or- 
ganization, was president of the Jaycee 
‘Toastmasters Club, served two terms as sec- 
retary of the Brown County Sportsman's 
Club, past deacon of Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, and has been active in Legion and 
Masonic activities. 


At the present time he is a member of the 
Aberdeen Park board. 
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“He does more work for the good of Aber- 
deen than a lot of us who don’t have a handi- 
cap,” one of his friends remarked. 

“The beauty of it is,” says Mrs. Larson, 
“that his wonderful disposition and constant 
cheerfulness aren’t just a front. He's that 
way all the time.” 

The Larsons have 2 children, a son, Gordon, 
9, and a daughter, Lynn, 7. They live in a 
spacious, new ranch-type house at 1318 South 
Lincoln Street. Sure, Lars did some of the 
work on that house himself. He probably 
could have built the whole thing. His eve- 
nings are busy ones now, because he is build- 
ing a recreation room in the basement. And 

ein between strokes of the saw and swings of 
the hammer he’s trying to figure out a way to 
make a collapsible fishhouse which one man 
can set up and take down to facilitate find- 
ing spots where the fish bite in the winter- 
time. 

He’ll probably have it all built one of these 
days. 





New Hampshire Poll Given Wide 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a news article which 
appeared in the March 10 issue of the 
New York Sunday Times, outlining the 
results of a unique poll which I recent- 
ly conducted in the Second Congressional 
District of New Hampshire on current 
issues before the Congress: 

Pott Finps MANY For Yucostav AID—VIEWS 
or His CONSTITUENTS PROVE A SURPRISE TO 

GOP REPRESENTATIVE 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—Representative 
PERKINS Bass, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, who, like most Congressmen, gets 
plenty of free advice from his constituents, 
received some surprising results when he 
polled them recently for guidance. 

He disclosed that 4,800 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 17,000 voters had showed 
a better than 2-to-1 preference for con- 
tinued aid to Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

“That was just contrary to the way my 
other mail has been running,” Mr. Bass 
commented. 

Support for the United Nations ran 8 to 1. 
Some increase in the postal rates to put the 
Post Office on a paying basis) received a 
7-to-1 endorsement. At the same time op- 
position to lowering the voting age to 18 
won a 6-to-3 lead. 

Mr. Bass did not ask his voters about 
taxes and size of the Federal budget, but he 
was not surprised to find quite a few volun- 
teering the information that both were too 
high. 

MANY RESORT TO POLLING 

The polling device is being used by a 
growing number of Representatives to keep a 
hand on the pulse of the people who sent 
them to Washington. Many of them, includ- 
ing Mr. Bass, believe the method an improve- 
ment on tabulations of day-to-day mail, 
which many times is prompted by “pressure 
groups.” 

Mr. Bass’ district, the New Hampshire 
Second, covers the entire western and north- 
ern parts of the State. Among his constitu- 
ents are both New Hampshire Senators— 
Styles Bridges and Norris Cotton; Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President; and 
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Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations. 

Mr. Bass, a second-term Representative, 
sent his questionnaire to a list he believes 
represents a @ross-section of his constitu- 
ency. He thinks the constituency also is an 
“accurate cross-section of national feeling.” 
The district comprises industrial cities bal- 
anced by towns and rural areas. Question- 
naires went to Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

On the question of aid to the Tito govern- 
ment, 2,947, or 62.6 percent of the replies, 
said the United States should continue to 
give the President authority to extend aid 
if he finds it is to our best interest to do so. 
An additional 1,284, or 27.2 percent, wanted 
to cut off all aid, and 476, or 10.2 percent, 
had no opinion. 

Comment included the statement that the 
President should have the authority “he 
feels necessary and he is surely in the best 
position to know. But I am weary of all 
‘these giveaways’ abroad.” Other reactions 
ranged from “I think we should help all 
friendly nations economically,” to “can’t 
understand why we should help Tito—isn’t 
he a Communist?” 


AGREE WITH PRESIDENT 


On the United Nations question, 3,878, or 
82.3 percent of the replies, expressed agree- 
ment with President Eisenhower's inaugural 
statement that “we recognize and accept our 
own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere. We are accordingly pledged to 
honor, and to strive to fortify, the authority 
of the United Nations.” . 

Four hundred and ninety-five, or 10.6 per- 
cent, replied_“no,” and 334, or 7.1 percent, 
said they had “no opinion.” 

“I agree with the President but feel the 
United Nations is powerless to enforce its 
decisions without a police force,” one of the 
replies stated. 

“Yes,” replied another voter, “but let’s not 
go overboard for the United Nations.” A dis- 
senter said “I don’t see how the United 
States can carry along so many nations on 
our back.” 

A majority of voters polled answered a 
question about Federal aid to fight juvenile 
delinquency in the negative, reflecting a 
view that this was a job for local and State 
authorities. 

One said that the delinquency stigma, in 
any event, should be attached to adults, 
whose “lack of interest in youth” brings 
about all the trouble. 

“It would seem to me more appropriate to 
call it adult delinquency toward juveniles,” 
the writer commented. 





Some of the Tax Money Sent to Washing- 
ton Should Be Returned to the States 
To Aid in Building. Schools 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker,. under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the 
March 6, 1957, issue of the Montgomery 
Advertiser: ; 

D. C. Ocropus Got THERE 

The causes of the financial crisis in Ala- 
bama’s school system today can be used in 
reverse as justifiable reasons why more 
thought should be. given to proposed legisla- 
tion relating to Federal aid for education. 


? 
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Alabama school officials have just ey. 
mitted their budget requests for the comj,., 


biennium. They claim $357 million wil) pe 
needed during the mext 2 years to operate 
existing schools and construct additiong) 
buildings to meet the needs of the increas. 
ing classroom population. 

To meet the requests of $357 million the 
State can offer only the $208 million ex. 
pected to be produced by school taxes 4). 
ready in force. Thus it is apparent if eqy- 
cation is to be granted its request in fy)! 
from some source. 

And it is the locating of a new sour 
of revenue which creates the most diff 
problem; actually there appear to be pn; 





10ne 
available. This is due primarily to the 
octopuslike Federal tax structure which has 
extended itself into most every area of the 


local economy. And with every extension 
of a Federal tax, the State is preempted of 
just one more tax source. As the Federa| 
Government siphons off more and more the 
tax well of the State drops proportionately 
lower. r 

It is this argyment that is now being uceq 
with considerable effectiveness by propo- 


nents of Federal aid for schools. Since the 
Federal Government has cornered such a 
big share of the State tax sources, it seems 
only fair that some of the money sent to 


Washington should be returned to the loca! 
level for schools, 

Providing, of course, it is returned com- 
pletely free of any Federal controls. 





In Either Case Public Foots the Di:! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the February 16, 1957, issue 
of the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune: 

In ErrHer Case, Pusiic Foots THE BILL 


Representative Cram ENGtE, of Red Bluf, 
is a spokesman for the Democratic obsession 
that it’s better for Uncle Sam to build proj- 
ects with tax money than to let private 
industry build them and pay taxes. 

When he learned that Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton had approved the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s bid to build and operate 
the powerplants of the Trinity River recla- 
mation project, Encite had the following to 
say: , 

“The Pacific Gas & Electric pays no money 
it does not collect on the light bill. The 
cost of the powerhouse and the money it 
proposes to pay the Government will «ll be 
charged to the power users—and at a profit.” 

In general, this is true. Money spent in 
any way must come from somewhere. Ii the 
Pacifie Gas & Electric builds the plants, op- 
erates them, and pays the Government {or 
the privilege, the money comes from those 
who buy the power and thus benefit from 1. 

If the Government. builds them, operates 
them, and sells the power at a rate that re- 
turns no profit, the money comes from the 
taxes paid in by all the people. The power 
users are therefore subsidized by nonusers 
who benefit only indirectly, if at all. And 
even they benefit less than they seem 
think; they must add their share of the tax 
bill to their costs before they count thet 
blessings from Federal power. 
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Statement in Support of a Budget Limita- 
tion of $65 Billion for Fiscal Year 
1958 — Suggested Amendments to 
House Rules for Better Fiscal Control 


Over Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 12, 1957, I had the privilege 
of making the following statement to the 
House Committee on Rules: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear 
here in support of the main purpose of House 
Resolution 170, that is, a substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1958. : : 

Our expenditures are so huge, they threaten 
the solvency and the stability of our Gov- 
ernment. They discourage individual initia- 
tive by the erosion of capital savings. These 
wasteful expenditures require the imposition 
of taxes which are increasingly oppressive to 
our people. 

Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of governmental units in this Nation. 
They range from the smallest schoo) districts 
to the United States Government. I know 
of no governmental unit where there is more 
confusion and such loose fiscal management 
as in the United States Government. 

The bipartisan Hoover Commission in 1955 
concluded control of the purse by the Con- 
gress has been impaired. Their report 
further states “under present procedures 
there is no effective control over expenditures 
either by. the Congress or the executive 
branch.” 

Gentlemen, this state of affairs is an in- 
dictment, particularly, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives where our Constitution placed 
prime responsibility for fiscal management. 

Congress recognized the need of a legisla- 
tive budget by its adoption of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. This act directed the Tax 
and Appropriation Committees of both 
Houses to report a legislative budget by Feb- 
ruary 15 of each year. Since 1949, this section 
of the act has been wholly ignored. The 
failure on the part of our committees to com- 
ply with this rule is not a willful one. I 
believe the present provision to be imprac- 
tical for a number of understandable reasons. 

The failure to report a legislative budget, 
has created this condition. The President’s 
budget becomes the “bible” instead of being 
treated as an advisory request for appropria- 
tions. Appropriations are influenced, com- 
pared with and controlled, in large measure, 
by the President’s budget. 

The executive budget is compiled without 
the advice of Congress. We, thus, have the 
anomalous situation where, the executive 
branch, which does practically all spending, 
writes its own ticket in this field. 

The present resolution would mark the be- 
ginning of an attempt by this House to revise 
its rules for the purpose of recapturing its 
constitutional tives. 

Adoption of this resolution would not give 
it the force of law. The House, could super- 
sede it at any time by voting expenditures 
beyond its limit of $65 billion. 

On the other hand, the adoption of this 
resolution would amount to more than a 
mere expression of the will of this House. It 
would have an electrifying and salutary effect 
upon the spending forces in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. It would enhance the prestige of this 
body and restore confidence in Congress. 
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The adoption of a ceiling upon our annual 
expenditures would have a restraining influ- 
ence just.as the debt limitation has had a 
beneficial effect upon the creation of addi- 
tional debt. 

Estimates of how much the present bud- 
get can be cut range from $1 billion to $10 
billion. I personally agree with Senator 
Byrrp that $5 billion can be taken out ef the 
budget without any loss to our defense po- 
tential. The amount of the limitation con- 
tained in this bill is immaterial. Certainly, 
this resolution ought to be reported with 
an open rule, so that the House can make its 
own estimate of what our total expenditures 
for the next year, and the consequent taxes 
should be. 

I would suggest that all reference as to 
the disposition of any possible surplus be 
deleted from this resolution. It will only 
serve to create conflicts as to what taxes 
should be reduced and what amounts shall 
go toward debt reduction. Such language 
is diversionary from the main objective, that 
of limitation upon expenditures. 

This resolution needs bipartisan support 
both in this committee and on the floor. 
A substantial bloc of Republican Members 
are already committed to it. In accordance 
with tradition, I respectfully invite, spon- 
sorship of this resolution by some member 
of the majority party on this committee. 

This budget anticipates a surplus of $1.8 
billion. .Two or 3 years ago, the budget 
estimates were off by about $4 billion. I 
believe the present estimates are over- 
optimistic. If the present rate of business 
decline continues, anticipated revenues could 
easily decrease $5 billion. Then instead of a 
$1.8 billion surplus, we would find ourselves 
saddled with an additional $3.2 billion debt. 
. Mr. Chairman, there can be no question 
of the dire need for a comprehensive reform 
in our fiscal affairs. Primacy in fiscal affairs 
rests with the House. Recommendations of 
rules,and procedures to insure adequate fis- 
eal control is delegated to this committee. 

This is why I ask this committee to en- 
large the scope of these hearings to include 
a comprehensive study of procedures relat- 
ing to fiscal control. 

Although there are dozens of meritorious 
proposals being advocated, I would like to 
briefly suggest the following for your con- 
sideration: 

First. The creation of an additional Fi- 
nance Gommittee to be composed of senior 
ranking members of the Ways and Means 
and the Appropriations Committees. They 
would be charged solely with the respon- 
sibility of reporting a legislative budget. 
No appropriation bill would be in order 
until a legislative budget is adopted. Chair- 
manship to be alternated, each year, be- 
tween the chairmen of the two committees 

At the present time the Appropriations 
Committee is free from the necessity of 
reporting tax measures. The legislative 
budget would require this committee to 
share in the responsibility of taxation. 

Second. We have too many reckless and 
spendthrift authorizations emanating from 
standing committees who escape the cor- 
responding burden of recommending taxes. 

(A) These loose authorizations might be 
discouraged by requiring all authorization 
bills to contain departmental estimates of 
costs. 

(B) Our rules should be amended to do 
away with packing our standing commit- 
tees with members who have a special in- 
terest in legislation before these commit- 
tees. This is the result not of any evil 
intent but the attempt to satisfy the re- 
quests of the Members themselves. 

For example, the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
has a total membership of 31. The number 
of Members of Congress from the 17 recla- 
mation States is 98. They would be entitled 
to 22.5 percent of the committee member- 
ship or 7 members, 
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Instead of having 7 members, the recla- 
mation States have 21 members, or 67.7 per- 
cent of the membership. 

Due to political pressures, the legislation 
emanating from this committee cannot be 
representative of the whole body of the 
House. It would be contrary to human ex- 
perience to expect legislation from such a 
committee that is not partial to their sec- 
tional interests at the expense of the Nation 
at large. 

Other committees have equally serious and 
excessive imbalances of committee mem- 
berships which encourage excessive and spe- 
cial-interest expenditures. 

I have an attached sheet entitled “Sched- 
ule A” which details the imbalance of rep- 
resentation on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Third. As discussed by this committee at 
the last meeting, the Senate has almost 
made it a habit to increase House appro- 
priations. It has not yet acquired any ten- 
dencies toward increasing revenue bills. We 
should find some method of moderating 
their appropriation habits. 

We have too great a dispersal of appro- 
priating participation. We should find 
means by which we can couple the respon- 
sibilities of taxation in the same parties 
who are empowered to authorize and appro- 
priate. 

SCHEDULE A 

Example of imbalance of representation 
on Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

Reclamation States, total number 17 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington Wyoming, and 
Texas. 


Total membership of Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 31 


Members of Committee From the 17 Recla- 
mation States, 21 


ENGLE, California. 
ASPINALL, Colorado, 
ROGERS, Texas, 

. Prost, Idaho. 
EDMONDSON, Oklahoma, 
. METCALF, Montana, 

. Sisk, California, 

. UDALL, Arizona. 
RUTHERFORD, Texas. 

10. BARING, Nevada. 

11. ULLMAN, Oregon. 

12. MILLER, Nebraska. 

13. Berry, South Dakota, 
14. Dawson, Utah. 

15. WESTLAND, Washington, 
16. HosMeERr, California. 
17. Ruopes, Arizona. 

18. CHENOWETH, Colorado. 
19. Utt, California. 

20. THOMSON, Wyoming. 
21. WEAVER, Nebraska. 


COIR MP WH 


Total Number of Representatives From 17 
Reclamation States, 98 
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The percentage of Representatives from 17 
reclamation States of the total membership 
of House of Representatives (435) is 22.5 
percent. 

Average membership on the committee 
would be 7 members. 

The percentage of Representatives (21) 
from the 17 reclamation States of the total 
membership of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee (31) is 67.7 percent. 

Actual membership on the committee is 
21 members. 

Thus, the reclamation States, having a 
special interest in legislation before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, have 
an excessive representation amounting to 3 
times that of a normal or average representa- 
tion. 





Civil Defense Award for Springdale, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE... Mr. Speaker, Spring- 
dale, one of the fastest-growing com- 
munities in the Third District of Arkan- 
sas, was the site of a very successful civil- 
defense test in April of last year. As a 
result of this test, Springdale and Lee 
Wilcox, Springdale civil-defense direc- 
tor, have been given awards for the best 
civil-defense exercise conducted in the 
United States last year. The awards 
were given by the Valley Forge Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa. The city received 
a plaque, and Mr. Wilcox received a cash 
award of $100. 

Springdale deserves a lot of credit for 
working so well on this very vital defense 
exercise. We are proud of the city, and 
we are also very proud of Lee Wilcox, 
the local civil-defense director. A hand 
salute to all these folks, and to our State 
civil defense director, Owen Payne, who 
has contributed so much to the civil 
defense program in Arkansas. 

As a part of my remarks, I insert in the 
RecorD an article from the Arkansas 
Democrat of April 27, 1956, giving infor- 
mation about the civil-defense test exer- 
cise at Springdale: 

“REFUGEES” PourING InTO SPRINGDALE 

(By Bill Butler) 

SPRINGDALE.—Geiger counters clicked and 
jet planes parted the clouds over Springdale 
today as civil defense workers showed the 
Nation how best to receive and care for 
thousands of “refugees” from an H-bomb 
attack. 

It was all make-believe in this north- 
west Arkansas city as the first Civil Defense 
Administration exercise of the year was con- 
ducted for civil defense officials from all over 
the Nation. 

But to the citizens of Springdale “Opera- 
tion Arkansas RFD (ready for disaster)” was 
serious business. They quickly demonstrated 
that they were capable of meeting the 
“emergency.” 

For purposes of the exercise it was as- 
sumed that Tulsa, Okla., had been hit with 
an H-bomb and that radioactive dust or 
fall-out from a bomb cloud, had fallen over 
parts of northwest Arkansas. 

It was the duty of this city and its civil 
defense organization to serve as a reception 
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cented for “refugees” from Oklahoma and 
several northwest Arkansas cities. 


THREE THOUSAND STUDENTS INVOLVED 


The role of the “refugees” was played by 
more than 3,000 high school students from 
10 Arkansas cities. Those participating were 
from Rogers, Fayetteville, Gentry, Prairie 
Grove, Lincoln, Huntsville, Elkins, Green- 
land, West Fork, and Springdale. 

First-aid stations for the “injured” were 
set up in two churches, the medical clinic, 
the old city park and the football-practice 
field. 

Reception centers for the “refugees” were 
located in the high school field house and 12 
churches scattered throughout the city. 

The Rogers unit of the Arkansas National 
Guard set up a complete field kitchen in the 
old city park area to provide food for the 
“refugees” and civil-defense workers. 

School children taking part in the exer- 
cise arrived by bus on the outskirts of the 
city shortly before noon. The students, or 
“refugees,” were taken to the reception cen- 
ters or first-aid centers. 

Fifty students were bandaged by civil 
defense medical teams and put on stretchers 
for transfer to a railroad box car and air- 
planes to simulate being evacuated to Little 
Rock hospitals. 

Just after the noon hour a flight of jet 
fighters from the Arkansas Air National 
Guard passed over the city. About 30 min- 
utes later the first alert was sounded on the 
city’s disaster siren as a B47 bomber 
swooped overhead. 

National Gtard units cleared all people 
off the streets in the downtown business 
district and members of the Springdale civil 
defense radioactive teams went to work. 
They thoroughly checked the district with 
Geiger counters in a mock detection of radio- 
active fallout. 

The mammoth parade of all types of 
equipment which could be pressed into serv- 
ice in the event of a disaster wound through 
the city streets to end the first national 
civil defense test for 1956. 

Civil defense demonstrations of first aid 
rescue work and fire work was conducted 
‘late this afternoon at the rodeo grounds. 


A PILOT STUDY 


Today’s civil defense reception exercise 
here was described as a “pilot study” by 
regional civil defense officials. They said 
that similar tests will be held throughout 
the Nation during the week of September 9. 

Several National and State Civil Defense 
leaders were on hand to observe today’s 
“Operation Arkansas RFD.” 

Edward Lyman represented the national 
office of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. He is the FCDA’s national director 
of public affairs. 

Observers from the regional civil defense 
office in Denton, Tex., were: Welcome W. Wil- 
son, regional administrator; Leslie Holland, 
Federal liaison officer; W. T. McMillan, op- 
erations officer, and Bill Rosch, regional civil 
defense official. 

Harold L. Goodwin, director of operations 
for the A-bomb tests at the Government 
proving grounds in Nevada, was here to ob- 
serve the exercise. His headquarters is in 
Washngton, D. C. 

Other Federal agencies represented were: 
Ed McDonald, regional director of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor; Karl Wallace, regional director of 
the General Services Administration, and 
James Bond, regional director of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare office. All are from 
Dallas, Tex. 

FAUBUS HEADS DELEGATION 

Governor Faubus headed the Arkansas 
delegation which included Owen Payne, Jr., 
State civil defense director, and Richard 
Holt, deputy State civil defense director, 
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Civil defense directors from several Staio- 
were in the city today, 7 
They included William McGill of Texa. 


* and former president of the National Con.) 


of Civil Defense Directors; Gen. Franco: 
Woolfrey, Louisiana; Marvin Smith. })).. 
souri; Ken Wood, Missouri deputy directo; 
and Col. Tareyton, Florida, and Joe Morris; 
Tulsa. 

In charge of Springdale’s part of the day 
activities was Lee Wilcox, Springdal 
defense director. 

Today’s civil defense exercise in Sprino- 
dale is the second one ever held in the Uniteq 
States to test the civil defense or Za- 
tions of rural areas on preparations for the 
reception, care, and first aid of evaci: 

The first exercise in the history 
Nation was held last May in Forrest ¢:: 





How Tight Does the Administration Intend 
to Squeeze? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FPASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article, 
Money Jungle Is Closing in on Veterans, 
which appeared in the Miami Herald on 
Sunday, March 3, 1957. This article, by 
Mr. Robert F. Coll, calls attention to the 
serious dilemma facing veterans now in 
the market for GI home loans. 

The article follows: 

Money JUNGLE Is CLOSING IN ON VETERANS 
(By Robert F. Coll) 

WasuiIncton.—An administration official 

says the veteran armed with his GI home 


loan is equipped with only a “hunting 
license.” 

And at present, he explains, the license is 
only good for rabbit hunting in the big game 


country of mortgage money. 

The Government, through the Veterans’ 
Administration, can merely stand back of 
the GI home loan. It cannot lend money 
except in rural areas where there is no pri- 
vate mortgage money. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to increase the interest rate on VA loans 
from the present 4% percent to 5. But the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee refused. 
It said it was not at all sure this would ac- 
complish the desired result of luring more 
mortgage money from banks and other lend- 
ing institutions into GI homes. 

Meantime, a number of developments have 
taken place. 

First, new home building starts in Janu- 
ary slumped to 11,000 all over the country— 
the lowest since the business recession of 
1954. 

Banks, led by the largest home loan insti- 
tutions in the Nation, have pulled more and 
more money out of the GI home-mortgage 
market. 

The banks, with a shortage of money 0 
lend, felt they must place what's left in com- 
mercial loans, where it will bring better 
interest. 

Veterans themselves are seeking and 0b- 
taining loans in fewer numbers. 

As of January 1957 only about one-qu«rter 
of the Nation’s 20 million veterans of World 
War Ii and Korea have taken up the Govern- 
ment on its veterans’ home loan guaranty. 
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some administration sources feel the slow- 
down in appraisals and applications means 
the average veteran has thrown up his hands 
on a GI loan even in areas where 
there still is enough private mortgage money 
to go around, They simply have stopped 
ing. 
hee theofy in some administration 
varters is that the spiraling costs of real 
estate have priced many veterans out of the 
market. 
Builders cite rising costs of labor and 
materials for the scarcity of low-cost hous- 


ing. - 

whatever the economic or political rea- 
sons, there is little question that unless a 
‘sharp change occurs building will continue 
to fall off along with loans. 





Taxpayments of Arabian American 
Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1957, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
R. L. Keyes, president of the Arabian 
American Oil Co., commonly known as 
Aramco, concerning a statement I 
made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the day before, in which I 
alleged that for the purposes of United 
States income taxes his corporation 
treats oil royalty payments to the Saudi- 
Arabian Government as tax paid to a 
foreign government and therefore de- 
ductible from income taxes due the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. My letter 
to Mr. Keyes is as follows: 

Fesruary 20, 1957. 





Mr. R. L. KEeYes, 
President, Arabian American Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Keres: Yesterday, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, I made a 
statement alleging that for the purposes 
of United States income taxes your cor- 
poration treats oil royalty payments to the 
Saudi-Arabian Government as tax paid to 
a foreign government and therefore deduc- 
tible from income taxes due to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In view of the tremendous commitments 
of economic and military aid made by our 
Government to the Saudi-Arabian Govern- 
ment, which promise dollars and soldiers to 
protect Saudi Arabia and the government 
of King Saud, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part of 
this tremendous investment in the Middle 
East flows back to United States Treas- 
ury in the form of taxes. They are footing 
& tremendous bill and underwriting an obli- 
gation which may entail the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The American people, through their elec- 
tive representatives, are expressing their good 
faith in pledging economic and military aid 
to stabilize the conditions in the Middle 
East. It seems morally incumbent upon 
your corporation, which is the principal 
beneficiary of this situatien, to make clear 
the intricacies of your tion’ and 
your compliance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the internal-revenue laws of 
the United States. 

Your in this matter is very 
much needed to clear up the record. 


‘Sincerely, 
Cuartes A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 
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In order that this matter may be fully 
considered by Members of Congress, I 
am submitting below a copy of a letter 
which I have received from Mr. R. L. 
Keyes, president of Arabian American 
Oil Co., in which he indicates that I have 
been misinformed with respect to the 
company’s royalty payments to the Saudi 
Arabian Government and their treat- 
ment for United States income-tax 
purposes. Following is the copy of the 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
Keyes: 

ARABIAN AMERICAN OTL Co., 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. CHarwes A. VANIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. VANIK: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957, and your statement on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
February 19, 1957, which has also come to 
my attention, indicates that you have been 
misinformed with respect to the company’s 
royalty payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment and their treatment for United 
States income-tax purposes. 

The royalties which the company is ob- 
ligated to pay under its concession agree- 
ment with the Saudi Arabian Government, 
and which it has paid since its production of 
oil in Saudi Arabia began, have been used 
only as deductions in computing net income 
in the company’s United States income tax 
returns. They have never been applied as 
a credit or deduction from the income tax 
itself. I am informed that they cannot be. 

Since 1950, when the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment enacted certain income-tax laws, 
the company has paid, in addition to the 
stipulated royalties, the income taxes im- 
posed by those laws. These income taxes 
have been applied as a foreign tax credit 
against the United States income tax in 
accordance with provisions of the internal- 
revenue laws which have been available 
to all kinds of United States industries 
operating abroad under a policy which was 
first pronounced in the Revenue Act of 1918. 
These provisions have remained substan- 
tially undisturbed in principle since that 
time and are now contained in sections 901 
through 905 of the Internal Revenue Code 
ef 1954. 

Thus, it is only the income taxes which 
this company pays to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, and not the royalty, which is 
credited against the United States income 
tax. This complies, not only with the letter 
of the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States, but with the spirit of those laws, 
which for nearly 40 years have evidenced a 
clear purpose to relieve United States indus- 
try operating abroad from the discrimina- 
tion which would inevitably result if it were 
subject to local taxation in addition to the 
income taxes of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
“R. L. Keyes. 


In my letter to Mr. Keyes and in my 
statement on the floor, I made an un- 
fortunate use of words in stating that the 
corporation treated the oil-royalty pay- 
ments to the Saudi Arabian Government 
as a tax paid to a foreign government. 
What I should more properly have stated 
was that the arrangement between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government was one which had 
undergone a change since 1950, in which 
the emphasis en royalty payments was 
minimized in favor of an increase in 
taxes by the Saudi Arabian Government. 


. The increased taxes arranged to be paid 


the Saudi Arabian Government in lieu 
of higher royalties could be used as a 
deduction by the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. on income taxes due the United 
States. There are apparently friendly 
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relationships between our Government 
and the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
but this relationship does not approxi- 
mate the ‘relationship between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government, which is one of 
close partnership in oil and oil profits. 

It has come to my attention that the 
income-tax payments of the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. to our Government 
during recent years have become sub- 
stantially below expectations, primarily 
because of the development of a deal be- 
tween the Saudi Arabian Government 
and the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
which provided increased income-tax 
payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment in lieu of increased royal- 
ties. In this way, the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. reduces tax-payments 
to the United States in the sum of 
any amounts paid to the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government as an income tax. 
It is indeed paradoxical that while Amer- 
ican income taxes defend Saudi Arabia, 
King Saud assesses income taxes to pro- 
vide friendly American corporations 
with handy deductions on American 
taxes. 

I want to take this opportunity to re- 
state the importance and the need of a 
public disclosure of the devotion to in- 
come-tax responsibilities of American 
corporations deeply involved in Saudi 
Arabian oil. The American people have 
pledged their good faith, their economic 
and military aid to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of their oil contracts. They have 
a vital interest in knowing the practical 
application of our internal-revenue laws 
with respect to these extraordinary 
operations. 





Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, from all corners in the world, 
people will gather in churches and else- 
where to pay tribute to the valiant Hun- 
garians who celebrate in their hearts 
the 109th anniversary of Hungarian In- 
dependence. Hungary was founded in 
897 A. D. and became a Christian coun- 
try in 1000 A. D. As we recall history 
we know that the Turks occupied the 
country from the 15th century for 150 
years. It is interesting to note that the 
desire for freedom lived in the hearts of 
these freedom fighters even while under 
the yoke of the Turks. In the 13th cen- 
tury they got a bill of rights which was 
similar to the Magna Carta which the 
British received at Runnymede, in 1215, 
though the Hungarians did not get this 
until around 1272, 

I wish the Recorp to reflect my sin- 
cere hope that the Hungarians will soon 
again know the freedom for which they 
have so courageously fought recently. 
It is a sad but yet an inspiring thing to 
know the youth of Hungary have and 
are keeping alive the spirit of freedom 
despite heavy odds... Those of us who 
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have not known the struggle the Hun- 
garian patriots have experienced can 
certainly look to these brave people and 
be filled with admiration, respect, and a 
genuine affection. 





The Metropolitan Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the major phenomenon of our 
times is the unprecedented growth of our 
metropolitan areas. Our population is 
increasing at.a rate that has confounded 
the experts, and most of it is concentrated 
in some one-hundred-and-seventy-odd 
metropolitan complexes, whose spread, 
unless directed and controlled, will invite 
chaos in the not-too-distant future. 

All over this country, local officials are 
overwhelmed with problems that they 
have neither the tools nor the authority 
to solve. 

Fortunately, a tremendous amount of 
thought and study is going into the mat- 
ter, both by official and unofficial agen- 
cies, at the local, State and Federal levels. 
Last week I introduced a bill, H. R. 5565, 
which would create a commission to 
study the problem from the national 
viewpoint, and suggest guidelines for its 
solution at the State and local levels 
where, of course, it must be solved. 


Several of our great newspapers have 
rendered a tremendous public service by 
calling attention to the problem in their 
news columns, among them being the 
New York Times and the Rochester 
Times Union. During the past week, the 
Courier Express of Buffalo has published 
an excellent and comprehensive series of 
articles analyzing the problem as it af- 
fects the great Buffalo metropolitan area, 
and suggesting steps that must be taken 
to unlimber local government, free it 
from the rigidities of the past, and make 
it flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the present and the future. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp, the 
first two articles of this excellent series: 
New Pros.Lems Arise WITH SusuRsBs’ GROWTH 


(Staff reporters of the Courier-Express 
have prepared a series of stories, of which 
this is the first, setting forth problems of 
urban living resulting from rapid growth of 
Erie County.) 

Tom Jones sat by helplessly one night and 
watched his suburban home burn to the 
ground. Jones, who discovered the fire 
shortly after it started, had called the fire 
department. 

Unfortunately he lived near the boundary 
of a fire district and he called the wrong 
company. By the time the mixup was 
straightened out and the right company ar- 
rived, it was too late to save the house. 

Bob Smith had an important series of 
conferences in Buffalo. He left his East Au- 
rora home in what should have been plenty 
of time. But unfortunately, it had snowed 
the night before. 
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Smith began creeping toward downtown 
Buffalo. The farther he went, the heavier 
the traffic and the slower the progress. 

By the time he had inched through over- 
crowded streets to his office, a big chunk of 
his important business day had been wasted. 
He had lost time. He had lost money. And 
he had lost his temper. 

PROBLEM: GROWTH IN SUBURBS 

Bill Thompson and his wife spent several 
hundred dollars and countless hours fixing 
up the basement of their Snyder home, trans- 
forming it into a fine playroom. They laid 
tile on the floor and equipped the room 
with good furniture. 

Then the rains came. Their yard was 
flooded and their sewer backed up. The 
Thompson furniture was ruined and water 
seeped under the newly laid tile. Their 
time, money, and plans went down the drain 
with the receding water. 

Those particular things may not have hap- 
pened to those specific persons in exactly 
that way. But the, examples are typical, 
not of what could happen, but of what is 
happening here in varying degrees of serious- 
ness virtually every day. They are sympto- 
matic of Erie County today. Jones and 
Smith and Thompson are victims of the 
same municipal malady: The Topsy-like 
urban growth in the county. 

Buffalo has burst its seams. It can’t con- 
tain the urban population of the region, 
serving in the manner urbanites want to be 
served. The people are looking for some- 
thing more than they can get in the city. 
And they have flocked to the suburbs to 
get it. 

Towns and villages have had to accom- 
modate the disgorged population at a rate 
far faster than they had anticipated, far 
faster than they were prepared for. 

Buffalo on the other hand was for more 
than 100 years geared to expansion. It must 
now readjust itself to a static population. 
Some experts have suggested it may be a 
declining one by 1975. 

But the people who remain in -the city 
and those who are moving in from other 
areas expect urban services to contimue and 
to improve. To them, those services are 
a part of city living. They will not tolerate 
reduced services simply because the city’s 
position in the expanding community is be- 
ing altered. 


‘MORE SERVICES IN SUBURBS 


On the other hand, the families who 
moved to the suburbs want those urban 
services in their new homes. They weren’t 
moving away from the city to do with less. 

They moved to iniprove their living stand- 
ards. In their new homes they want more, 
not less, than they were getting in the city. 

They want the quiet surroundings, the 
extra space, the cleanliness, the good schools, 
the all-around gracious living associated with 
suburban life. But with it they want water, 
sewers, improved streets, street lights, ade- 
quate fire protection, quick transportation 
to the city by car or bus. © 

They wantit now. And they want it with- 
out having to pay taxes very much higher 
than the people in the city pay. In far 
too many cases, they haven't found it. 

SEWERS AND SCHOOLS 

They have found the good schools but with 
them they have found overcrowding and 
part-time sessions. They have found sewer 
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dees to the limit—even to the annexation of 
adjacent areas. The towns themselves hay 
nearly 1,000 special-service districts to pro. 


.vide the services in the unincorporated areas, 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

But special districts have their limits anq 
disadvantages as our fictional friends Jones 
and the Thompsons found. And the heayy 
additional traffic on the streets and highways 
in the county have caused problems com. 
plicated by uncoordinated efforts of highy ay 
departments on various levels of government 
‘as Smith discovered. 

No one is directly to blame for the present 
situation. No one has been really derelict 
in his duty. And for what consolation it’s 
worth, Erie County is no worse off—it may 
even be better—that most other urban areas 
in the Nation. 

Something must be done, though. The 
problem is a big one and getting even bigver. 
In an effort to define the scope of the prob- 
lem, the staff of the Courier-Express has pre- 
pared a series of articles to explain what we 
are facing and to point up ways of meeting 
the problem. 


Op Borpers Impepe VITAL SERVICEs 


(This is the second in a series of articles 
which will discuss the problems posed by the 
growth of Erie County.) 

What to do about mushrooming suburban 
growth is strictly a problem of our times— 
at least as far as Erie County is concerned. 
In 1900, when Buffalo was preparing for the 
Pan-American Exposition which was in- 
tended—in part, at least—to glorify Buffalo, 
the suburbs played practically no part in the 
thinking. 

The population outside the city was only 
81,300, compared with 352,387 in the city 
itself. Amd those who lived outside Buffalo 
either were residents of incorporated villages 
(there were no other cities then) or farmers. 
No one worried about town streets, sewers, 
planning, law enforcement, or any of the 
other problems facing us today. 

That situation continued through World 
War I. The population in the county out- 
side Buffalo increased only 23,971 between 
1900 and 1910 while Buffalo was growing by 
71,328. In the next decade, the outlying por- 
tions added only 22,643 while the city was 
adding 83,060. 

But after World War I, with the birth of 
the automobile age, the towns started grow- 
ing—first in the sections right next to the 
city and gradually into the second ring of 
towns. The towns of Amherst, Cheektowaga, 
Hamburg, and West Seneca more than dou- 
bled their populations in the 10 years ending 
in 1930. Tonawanda doubled it and then 
doubled it again in the same period. 

The population growth ‘outside Buffalo 
nearly matched that of the city during the 
1920-30 the first time in history 
that happened. The city added 66,301 per- 
sons, less than in the previous decade, while 
the remainder of the county added 61.419, 
nearly three times as much as in the 10-year 
period ending in 1920. ° 


TOWN EFFORTS MADE 


The towns immediately surrounding Buf- 
falo tried to meet the problem. They in- 
stalled sewers, assessing the cost of the im- 
provement against the benefitted property, 
with little regard for ability to pay. The 

nearly the property 
owners when the depression hit in 1929. 
The towns added streets and schools and 
built up police forces in many cases. But 
they didn’t plan for orderly growt J 
had no planning agencies and 
their zoning subdivision regulations 
were rudimentary. 

In the depression decade the surging pop- 
ulation was cut off almost as fast as it had 
grown. Between 1930 and 1940 the popula- 
tion of the county outside Buffalo grew only 
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99,144. But that was far faster than it grew 
in Buffalo, The city’s increase was only 


20a was the time for planning, for con- 
solidating, for laying the foundations for the 
future. But in the 1930's no one was abso- 
jutely sure there was going to be any future. 
And even those who were optimistic barely 
managed to keep their heads above water. 
They weren’t about to go out and make vast 
expenditures for future growth. 

Then came World War II and a new birth 
of confidence. It became obvious that things 
were going to boom after the war. Housing 
was going to be short. People were going to 
be demanding consumer goods. Expansion 
was expected. But many people having been 
purned once, weren’t in the mood for buying 
a pig in» poke as far as expansion went. 

They figured the sewers and improvements 
that were already in, the developments that 
had been placed there in the 1920's in antici- 
pation of the growth that never came, would 
be sufficient to take care of the immediate 
needs. State restrictions were tight. Plan- 
ning was @ new-fangled idea. And besides 
all that, there was no material available with 
which to do any work anyway. 

“Doncha know there’s a war on?” was the 
stock answer for a man who wanted a white 
shirt. If you couldn’t get shirts, how could 
you get sewer pipes and concrete? 

So the war ended and all the other booms 
in history were mere bumps on the log of 
prosperity compared with the spectacular 
joyride we have experienced ever since. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, more than 100,600 per- 
sons moved into the suburbs. Authorities 
estimate 139,000 more have moved in since 
1950. 

HOUSING BOOM 

In the postwar boom, people wanted homes. 
And with the help, in many cases, of GI 
loans, they got them. They got them in every 
conceivable size and shape. Subdivision 
regulations and zoning ordinance which put 
a minimum price on property improvements 
might as weli not have existed. You couldn't 
even put up a cracker box for less than 
$5,000 and that was the minimum price in 
many locations. The $10,000. minimums soon 
becgme equally worthless. 

With the growth came the realization that 
governments which had seemed perfectly 
adequate in the early 1900s and perfectly 
good—though pretty lax—in the 1920s simply 
could not cope with the current expansion 
which spilled over town and municipality 
boundaries as if they weren't there. 

They aren’t there, except in a governmental 
sense. But in that sense they are about as 
real as any fact could be. Services which 
were needed where the population was were 
hemmed in by artificial boundaries, many of 
them established more than 100 years ago. 

So today we are working in Buffalo and 
living in Clarence. Or we are living in Buf- 
falo and working in Tonawanda. We go from 
cur homes in Orchard Park to spend an after- 
noon in the Buffalo Zoo, driving over West 
Seneca, Cheektowaga and Buffalo Streets to 
get there. We turn on our water in our home 
in Amherst and get Water Authority, Tona- 
wanda or Buffalo water, depending on what 
time of day it is and how big the demand has 
been. We let the water out of the drain in 
our home in West Seneca and it goes out 
through a@ local sewer system, the Buffalo 
Sewer Authority system or into a septic tank, 
open on which side of the road we live 

n. 
BOUNDARIES IN WAY 

We find many of our services hemmed in 
and hedged by those artificial boundaries 
which still are fine for many local purposes 
but which are only in the way when it comes 
to providing us with the services we need in 
the most efficient way and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 
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High Court Boots Football 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision claiming 
that football is a business, and refusing 
to reverse a decision that professional 
baseball is a sport, has created untold 
confusion in the sports ranks of our 
country, not only to the owners of teams 
in the National Football League, but also 
players, sports editors and writers, and 
sportsmen in professional football and in 
all other sports. All, at present, are 
greatly confused. 

I believe that this point is aptly ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared 
in the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat on 
Saturday, March 17, by George S. 
Cooper, sports editor, entitled “High 
Court Boots Football.” 

Mr. Cooper is well known, not only in 
Johnstown, Pa., but throughout organ- 
ized and amateur baseball, and in all 
other fields of sports, as an outstanding 
editor. I believe this editorial will be 
of genuine interest, not only to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, but to all interested 


individuals. 
Hicu Court Boots FOOTBALL 


The Supreme Court dealt the National 
Football League a staggering blow this week 
when the high tribunal ruled that profes- 
sional football is not exempt from the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

The NFL had contended that it was en- 
titled to the same exemptions as enjoyed by 
professional baseball. The court, however, 
said “no,” by a 6-3 verdict. 

Consequences of the decision will be far 
reaching in pro football. It will affect the 
NFL’s reserve clause, patterned after the 
reserve clause in baseball contracts, and 
it casts grave doubts upon the legality 
of the league's draft system. 

Why, then, is baseball exempt? How come 
baseball holds special privileges which are 
denied football and boxing and all other pro- 
fessional sports? These questions were 
raised generally after last Monday’s de- 
cision. 

There are technical differences between 
the football draft and the baseball draft. 
Neither are the contract reserve clauses 
exactly identical. 

The chief distinction, however, as we see 
it from the court’s latest decision, is that 
baseball acquired an exempt status 35 years 
ago and now the court doesn’t want to re- 
verse itself. At that time professional sports 
operations were vastly different from today. 
Pro football in 1922 was not organized. Box- 
ing’s interstate activities 35 years ago were 
negligible. Chief Justice Oliver~ Wendell 
Holmes then ruled that baseball was a sport, 
not a business in the sense of the antitrust 
laws. If that distinguished jurist were liv- 
ing today he might have a different view- 
point. 

In 1922 there were no farm systems, no 
television and no radio. All of those things 
now are essential in the business of profes- 
sional baseball. 

Another baseball case reached the Supreme 
Court in 1953. ‘The Court at that time recog- 
nized the changes that have taken place in 
30 years, but still was unwilling to set aside 
Justice Holmes’ famous decision. The high 
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tribunal said Congress could remove base- 
ball’s exemption by legislation if it saw fit. 


UP TO CONGRESS 


Congress, however, made no move and 
baseball still is exempt. 

The Court broadly implied in the majority 
decision Monday that baseball also would be 
ruled subject to the antitrust laws if the 
Court were considering baseball for the first 
time. Speaking for the majority, Justice 
Tom Clark said, “were we considering the 
question of baseball for the first time upon 
a clean slate we would have no doubts.” 


The Supreme Court naturally is reluctant 
to reverse itself after having twice affirmed 
baseball's status. However, the Court again 
declared Monday that the 1922 decision and 
&@ 1953 decision adhering to it “must yield to 
any congressional action.” 

WHAT ABOUT BASEBALL? 

Last Monday’s Supreme Court decision 
threw pro football for a loss. And it didn't 
do pro baseball any good, either. 

The major baseball leagues unquestion- 
ably will be under heavier pressure to main- 
tain their privileged, exempt status. There 
may be a wave of public opinion against 
this apparent discrimination. Congress, of 
course, is susceptible to public sentiment. 
If the popular demand is strong enough, 
Congress will remove baseball's exemption. 

Major league baseball is, as a matter of 
reality and fact, far more extensively en- 
gaged in interstate business than either foot- 
bali or boxing. 

The High Court still holds, however, that 
baseball is a sport, not a business. 

To a casual observer professional baseball 
may be principally a sport. But anyone who 
has tried to operate a minor league club 
knows that professional baseball is a ruth- 
less, cold-blooded business. 

No minor club can operate these davs 
without the sanction of the majors. For 
example, Johnstown won’t have baseball this 
year. The New York Giants last fall de- 
cided to drop the Johnnies from their farm 
system. No other major club wants Johns- 
town. So, we're through. 

Why? Simply because the big leagues 
have a virtual corner on professional ball 
players. And the antitrust laws don't apply, 
the Supreme Court says. 





Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
traordinary heroism which patriotic 
Hungarians have sown in their recent 
fight against tyranny has electrified the 
free world, and has endeared them to all 
lovers of freedom. It is interesting that 
these important and startling events 
have their counterpart in thé great 
events of 1848. In March of that year, 
when revolutionary waves were sweep- 
ing Europe, the Hungarians revolted 
against the Austrian autocracy. As a 
result, Hungary became, just 109 years 
ago, what was essentially an independ- 
ent state. That day became a landmark 
in Hungary’s history, and March 13 has 
ever since been celebrated as the Hun- 
garian Independence Day. 
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The events of 1848 bear close resem- 
blance to those of last November. In 
both instances the Hungarians fought 
bravely for high principles. The inde- 
pendence they achieved is now a mere 
memory. But it stands for the hopes 
and greatness of the Hungarian people. 
I gladly join them in the celebration of 
this solemn and memorable day, the 
Hungarian Independence Day. 





Fifty-Fifty Law Holds Ocean Freight 
Rates Down and Expedites Agriculture 
Surplus Disposal Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
50-50 shipping law—also known as Pub- 
lic Law 664, the Cargo Preference Act— 
which provides that at least 50 percent 
of Government-sponsored cargoes shall 
be shipped in American-flag vessels, has 
proved its worth not only to our mer- 
chant marine but also to the farm seg- 
ment of our economy. This may come 
as a surprise to some of our agriculture 
and foreign-aid friends who have vigor- 
ously opposed the 50-50 legislation be- 
cause they do not understand it. 

The bill was designed to furnish car- 
goes for American-flag ships many of 
which would now have been laid up but 
for the legislation, according to testi- 
mony by the United States Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Those who alleged that 
it would cost the Government more to 
ship 50 percent of its relief cargoes and 
agriculture surplus cargoes on American 
ships than on foreign ships are being 
proved to have been in error—as the 
proponents of the legislation indicated 
would be the case. The opponents were 
in error also when they said that the 
50-50 law would hinder the agriculture 
surplus disposal program. 

In the first place, American liner serv- 
ices charge the same rate as foreign liner 
services because they are governed by 
international conference agreements. 
Thus, there was no additional expense 
when United States liner services were 
used. The American tramp ship nor- 
mally charges a higher rate than does the 
foreign tramp ship, but the difference is 
only a small percentage of the total 
freight paid by the Government and -is 
far exceeded by the income tax which the 
Government collects from the ship oper- 
ator who is permitted to stay in business 
by the 50-50 law. The general benefits 
to our economy by keeping some of our 
freight dollars in our own economic blood 
stream need not even be considered for 
purposes of this discussion. Nor do we 
need to discuss the national defense 
benefits from maintaining a strong 
American merchant marine. 

Secondly, the 50—50 law has kept world 
rates down for the carriage of Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. During the 
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current shortage of world shipping, 
caused in part by the Suez Canal situa- 
tion, world rates would have skyrocketed 
had it not been for the 50-50 law. | 

How does this happen? The 50-50 
lew provides that at least 50 percent of 
Government-sponsored cargoes shall be 
carried on American-flag ships if avail- 
able at fair and reasonable rates. Pur- 
suant to this law the Maritime Admin- 
istration establishes fair and reasonable 
rates for United States flag commercial 
vessels which participate in the program. 
In other words, a ceiling is set beyond 
which United States-flag ship rates for 
carrying Government-sponsored cargoes 
cannot go. This tends to set a ceiling 
also for foreign-flag vessels which would 
normally take advantage of international 
ship shortages and charge all the traffic 
would bear. If foreign-flag vessels wish 
to participate in carrying our foreign- 
relief cargoes and agriculture surplus 
cargoes their rates must be in line with 
those established by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. If during a period of ship 
shortages, they seek to pressure our 
Government into paying higher rates by 
not making their foreign ships avail- 
able for our cargoes, the Government 
could obtain needed shipping space by 
breaking out ships from its reserve fleet. 
This it has done. The net effect has 
been to keep the rates down on Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. 

How much money the Government has 
saved as a result of 50-50 is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. Some idea may 
be gained from a news item quoting Col. 
Arthur Syran, ICA Director of Transpor- 
tation. He was quoted as saying that in 
the grain trade from the North Ailantic 
to Antwerp-Rotterdam there were no 
American-flag ships available and the 
rates rose 58 percent. He was also 
quoted as saying that on a certain grain 
fixture ICA had paid an 88-percent in- 
crease in rates. 

Under Public Law 480 the disposal 
abroad of $3 billion worth of our surplus 
agricultural products was authorized. As 
a general rule of thumb, ocean transpor- 
tation costs under normal circumstances 
would run less than 2 percent. .Thus, 
the cost of transporting overseas $3 bil- 
lion worth of agricultural surpluses would 
run about $60 million. Any substantial 
increase in ocean freight rates would 
amount to quite a sizable sum. 


In addition to acting as a ceiling on 


ocean freight rates, it should also be 
noted that the 50-50 law/has in effect 
helped to expedite the agricultural sur- 
plus-disposal program. Without the law 
there is no question but that the whole 
program not only would have been at the 


_ mercy of skyrocketing foreign rates, but 


would have bogged down for lack of ves- 
sels to carry the cargoes. Because Amer- 
ican ships have been available at fair 
and reasonable rates the agricultural 
surplus-disposal program has operated 
on schedule. As a matter of fact it is an- 
ticipated that the general authority 
under Public Law 480 will be increased by 
an additional $1 billion in this Congress. 


American 
farmers and agricultural groups find as- 
surance of service and protection from 
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‘ excessive rates in seeking to serve their 


international markets. I sincerely tryy 
that there will be no ill-advised attempt; 
in this Congress to scuttle the 50-50 jay 
which has proved to be both fair ang 
beneficial. 





Tribute to a Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to etxend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp the following 
remarks made by Col. Raymond Gc. 
Davis, United States Marine Corps, 
CMH. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of a portrait to Mrs. Emma Kelly, 
the mother of Pfc. John D. Kelly, Home- 
stead, Pa., who valiantly gave his life in 
Korea and who was posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The entire community of Home- 
stead was on hand to honor this great 
hero on February 28, 1957. 

The Homestead School Board is to be con- 
gratulated on its presentation of a portrait 
to honor the late Pfc. John D. Kelly, here in 
the school from which he graduated 

It is most fitting that this ceremony is be. 
ing conducted here. 

This school is one of the symbols of a great 
people who value liberty and freedom of 
expression above all else and who have won 
and maintained our liberty through deeds cf 
sacrifice and heroism akin to those of the 
young man whose memory we 
honoring. 

No country can rise higher than the in- 
telligence, moral and spiritual development 
of its citizens. . 

We have founded our country upon the 
basic principle that its citizens will be en- 
lightened and will be clean in morals and 
chaste in manners. 

Many times we are able to find ideals upon 
which we can gage our lives. 

These ideals are ofttimes associated with 
our heroes. 

For many of us for a long time heroes were 
people we read about in books. 

History had recorded their illustric 
deeds, the years had given them grandeur 
but time in rendering their heroics had leit 
their likenesses a little hazy. 

We would applaud .our heroes, cherish 
them, take their accomplishments for our 
standard, but we could never feel close to 
them. 

Here in Pennsylvania you have given to 
our country many of these heroes in the 
past. Here are a few: 

Anthony Wayne fought with Washington 
and distinguished himself at Germantown. 

Admiral Perry—not born here, but 4 
Pennsylvanian by choice—was a hero of the 
naval battles of 1812. 

General McClellan served in the Mexican 
War and later commanded the Union Forces 
in 1861 and 1862. 

Tasker Bliss serevd in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and rose to be Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 
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March served in the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War and rose to be 
Chief of Staff of the Army following General 
Bliss. 

Those heroes we find are statues in our 
parks, headings in our textbooks, contribu- 
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tors to our heritage, who are quoted, honored, 





Mae revere them at a dim and misty dis- 
tance, but we do not really know them as 
individuals. 

Now those things have changed. 

We live in an era of crisis when courageous 
men and women must race to meet the chal- 
jenge of every day that dawns. 

The heroes of these demanding days are 
men and women we know. 

The boys and girls who have grown up in 
our own lifetime and in our lives. 

They have walked our streets, played in our 
packyards, learned their lessons in our 
schools, prayed in our churches, romped in 
our parks, played ball on our corner lots. 

Jack Kelly unlike the heroes of the past 
was 8 man known to Homestead. 

He lived here among you. 

John D. Kelly exemplified all the finer 
things we strive for as a standard upon which 
to gage our lives. 

How did he become the man he was? 

To whom are we indebted for his great 
character? 

First we owe a debt to his family. 

The real honored guest here today is the 
mother of the young man whose deeds of 
courage and sacrifice have occasioned this 
ceremony. 

Her early guidance and her strong charac- 
ter were reflected in her heroic son. 

May her sense of grief over the loss of her 
son be mellowed by the memory of the heroic 
manner of his going, and by the great honor 
he has brought on all about him. 

We are indebted also to his friends, his 
neighbors, his counselors, and to all who con- 
tributed toward his development. 

The day to day contacts he made, his 
friendly associations, the games he played; 
all these played a part in his growth. 

This school contributed greatly also. 

His teachers and counselors, his coaches, 
the facilities for study and development of 
ideas and ideals. 

He is remembered as a fine student, and 
one who played basketball on your cham- 
pionship team, prior to his graduation in 
1948. 

He then attended Arizona State College 
prior to entering the Marine Corps. 

The war in Korea was a year old when he 
joined. 

After completing his basic training at 
Parris Island he was transferred to Camp 
Pendleton on the west coast for combat 
training prior to joining the First Marine 
Division in Korea. 

The war there was a stalemate in overall 
effect, but there was a very real, serious 
battle for many positions over much of the 
front. 

His unit was in the middle of some of the 
heaviest fighting on the Korean front as in- 
dicated by the fact that more than 3,000 
heavy mortar and artillery shells were fired 
into his area on the day of his heroic action. 

His unit was under direct fire from ma- 
en and was being hit by hand gre- 
nades. 

It was the kind of situation which can only 
be saved by the presence of a man who can 
rise above the rest and lead the way to 
success. 

Fortunately in many dire situations 
throughout our history we have always had 
such a man to. appear. 


In this battle, which was going very badly 
indeed, Jack Kelly was to be that man. 


He had been a radio operator. 
Seeing desperate the situation was he 
obtained and left his radio in the 


care of another Marine so he could better 
participate in the assault on the enemy key 
Positions, 

I have a letter from Jack Kelly’s com- 


manding officer in Korea which I would like 
to read; 


\ 
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Arcapra, Cair., February 21, 1957. 

Dear Mrs. Ketty: The words of a citation 
can never serve to describe the true value 
of deeds performed by such men as your son. 
His heroic conduct and action will never 
be forgotten by the men of my command. 

The morning of May 28, 1952, is a vivid 
memory for me and all of the men who 
served with me. Aside from the courageous 
conduct of your son in the face of hostile 
action, his» great sacrifice has served an even 
greater purpose. The immediate effect of 
his performance on that morning was to in- 
spire the men of my platoon into numerous 
individual acts of bravery that enabled us to 
accomplish our mission against the numeri- 
cally superior enemy force. 

The enduring effects of that morning will 
be to serve as inspiration to all of the men 
in my platoon in the conduct of their lives. 
It is a deed that will long be remembered 
and always discussed when we are able to 
rendezvous around the country. I will al- 
ways consider it an honored privilege to have 
served and directed men of the United States 
Marine Corps and especially to have Deen 
associated with your son on May 28, 1952. 

More important, the men of my platoon, 
who are the fathers of today, will utilize the 
memory of your son in demonstrating to 
their sons the values so important in the lives 
of the leaders of tomorrow—courage, initia- 
tive, leadership, and self-sacrifice. 

It is very pleasing to me to know that the 
memory of your son will be commemorated 
in the school which must have contributed 
so heavily in molding the character and per- 
sonality of this great young American. 

I regret that the distance of miles will keep 
me from attending this memorial service, 
but can assure you that my prayerful 
thoughts and memories will be directed to 
Homestead, Pa., on the occasion of this serv- 
ice. “It is my hope that I will be able to 
visit you and witness this portrait at an 
early date. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp L. SIers. 


Quoting from his citation for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor: 

“Fearlessly charging forward in the face of 
a murderous hail of machinegun fire and 
hand grenades, he initiated a daring attack 
against a hostile strongpoint and personaliy 
neutralized the position, killing two of the 
enemy. : 

“Unyielding in the face of heavy odds, he 
continued forward and singlehandedly as- 
saulted a machinegun bunker. 

“Although painfully wounded, he bravely 
charged the bunker and destroyed it, killing 
three of the enemy. 

“Courageously continuing his one-man as- 
sault, he again stormed forward in a valiant 
attempt to wipe out a third bunker and 
boldly delivered pointblank fire into the 
aperture of the hostile emplacement. 

“Mortally wounded by enemy fire while 
carrying out this heroic action, Private First 
Class Kelly, by his great personal valor and 
aggressive fighting spirit, inspired his com- 
rades to sweep on, overrun and secure the 
objective. 

“His extraordinary heroism in the face of 
aimost certain death reflects the highest 
credit upon himself and enhances the finest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service. 

“He gallantly gave his life for his country. 

“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
“The President of the United States.” 


To recall and recognize his deeds of hero- 
ism is not only to honor John D. Kelly, but 
to strengthen our own resolution to be 
worthy of the example he has set. 

Few of us will ever approach his bravery 
but we can at least keep alive in ourselves 
and instill in our children those standards 
and traditions of unselfish devotion to great 
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principles which make men and nations 
great. 

We can honor Jack Kelly more fittingly by 
dedicating ourselves to the task of making 
our country the kind of place for which he 
and others like him would be proud to have 
given their lives. 

The heroism of this young Marine gives 
mew meaning to our heritage of courage. 

Today, we pay tribute to Pfc. John D. Kelly, 
not as a@ man whose heartbeat has been 
stilled, but as another great andjbrave Penn- 
sylvanian whose heart beats on in the great 
heartbeat of freedom. 
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The Pros and Cons of Health and Welfare 


Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week I received a report pub- 
lished by the Washington office of the 
American Medical Association. It con- 
tains statistics of vital interest to those 
people who discuss the pros and cons of 
health and welfare issues, 

The report follows: 

Cost oF MEDICAL CARE IN THE UNITED STATES 


When the various parts that go into the 
Nation’s health bill each year are added up, 
the total is staggering. Estimates of private 
and public spending include the cost of 
everything from patent medicine and tooth- 
paste to surgeons’ fees. Private care for the 
country in 1955 was placed at $11.2 billion, 
while public care (Federal, State, and local) 
was estimated at $3.9 billion. The following 
figures for private care costs are for 1955: 
$3.4 billion for physicians’ charges; $3.7 bil- 
lion for hospital charges; $2.3 billion for 
charges for drugs and appliances; $1.8 billion 
for other charges, including nursing, etc. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESOURCES 


The medical “plant” that provides the 
country with the finest care of any nation 
is equally impressive when viewed statisti- 
cally. In one area, that of medical-school 
graduates, bare statistics fail to tell the 
whole story. They do not, for instance, re- 
flect the increased utilization of physicians’ 
skills and the advance of medical knowledge 
in treatment of patients. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and sevenity-nine physicians in 
United States in January 1956; 1,604,000 hos- 
pital beds in United States in 1955; 430,000 
professional nurses in 1955; 300,000 practical 
nurses, attendants, nurses’ aids in 1955; 4,735 
medical-school graduates in 1930; 5,275 med- 
ical-school graduates in 1940; 6,135 medical- 
school graduates in 1950; 6,845 medical- 
school graduates in 1956. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Another development of great a4mportance 
in the furnishing of medical care hfs been 
the growth of voluntary health insurance. 
Twenty years ago the number of persons cov- 
ered by some form of health insurance was 
only 1.5 million. When the drive was on for 
compulsory health insurance in 1949, just 
over 50 million persons were covered by vol- 
untary insurance. Organized medicine con- 
tended then that voluntary coverage would 
expand, thus obviating the need for Govern- 
ment insurance. The following figures prove 
this was a good estimate of the situation: 
110 million persons now covered for hospital 
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charges; 92 million persons now covered for 
physicians’ charges for surgery; 55 million 
persons now covered for physicians’ medical 
charges in hospitals; 10 million persons now 
covered for physicians’ home and office call 
charges; 10 million persons now covered for 
major medical expenses (catastrophic) com- 
pared with 1,200,000 covered in 1953. 


HEALTH BILLS INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


National legislators have not held back on 
the sponsoring of many health and medical 
bills. They cover just about every phase of 
medicine and human welfare. Most of them, 
of course, never get past committees. But 
as an indicator of the growing interést in 
health legislation these figures on bills intre- 
duced are illuminating: 250 measures, 
1951-52, 82d Congress; 407 measures, 1953-54, 
83d Congress; 571-measures, 1955-56, 84th 
Congress. 

POTENTIAL BENEFICIARIES OF FEDERAL MEDICINE 


Some of the greatest activity in the health 
field has involved laws and amendments to 
laws that widen the scope of medical care for 
Federal beneficiaries. The very latest is 
Medicare voted last year for military depend- 
ents. Today, nearly 1 out of every 4 per- 
sons, including over 22 million veterans, is 
eligible to receive at no cost to them some 
degree of medical care from the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 22,599,000 living veterans as of 
January 1, 1957; 5,200,000 military person- 
nel and their dependents; 309,000 benefici- 
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aries of the Public Health Service, including 
200,000 seamen, but excluding benefictaries of 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and 


Indians; 5,100,000 public assistance re- 
cipients; 370,000 Indians and Alaskan natives 
receiving care in 56 Federal hospitals or in 
private facilities under contract; 4 million 
beneficiaries of the Federal Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act (at-work injuries 
only); 48,627 Public Health Service hospital 
admissions in 16 hospitals in 1966; 1,042,000 
outpatient visits in 121 Public Health Service 
outpatient facilities during 1956; foreign 
economic aid programs (entirely U. S.) and 
the World Health Organization (U. S. largest 
contributor) give limited health care in 92 
foreign countries. Example: 25,300,000 
children were vaccinated in 1956; 7 million 
Federal employees and their dependents (will 
be eligible for health care if proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted). 
FEDERAL HEALTH SPENDING 

Under the impetus of new legislation en- 
acted during the last few years—-and par- 
ticularly the new emphasis on medical re- 
search—the Federal health budget is rising 
steadily. Bills introduced in the present 
(85th) Congress seek to expand many exist- 
ing programs or set up new ones. The fol- 
lowing tables gives the total Federal health 
bill for the current and last fiscal year and 
a breakdown of health-spending for the top 
three departments of Government: 
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Total, all agencies_...--..-.------------------------------ 
Veterans’ Administration.......°.-.--...---------------- 


Fiscal 1957 Fiscal 1956 Increase 

; (percent) 
stad. $2, 558, 719, 168 $2, 268, 826, 576 12.8 
Santini ine 825, 024, 300 790, 185, 800 4.4 
bapa 790, 105, 000 818, 104, 500 | .......... 
wéukenaowes 772, 661, 800 526, 935, 400 46. 6 


Department of Defense -- -- hepa 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare-.-2--...- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Of all the programs of Government en- 
acted in the last several decades, none has 
had greater impact on the population or has 
been subject to more liberalizing amend- 
ments than the Social Security Act of 1935. 
It began on a relatively modest scale, with 
retirement payments of up to $10 a month 
for wage earners who reached age 65. At 
that time, there were no benefits for the 
surviving spouse and children. 

Now, 22 "years later, the law has been 
amended to include: (1) Survivorship bene- 
fits, (2) maximum monthly family survivor- 
ship payments as high as $200, and (3) a pro- 
gram enacted in 1956 and effective this July 
1 for payment of social-security benefits to 
disabled workers at age 50. Efforts continue 
to be made to’amend the law, including a 
program of free hospitalization of the aged, 
disability benefits at all ages, and compulsory 
national health insurance. Statistics on 
the program as it exists today: 9,250,000 per- 
sons received OASI monthly checks in Janu- 
ary 1957; 70 million wage earners are cov- 
ered and being taxed; 9 out of 10 persons in 
the United States are primarily insured or 
are their beneficiaries; $22,519,000,000 in 
United States bonds in OASI trust fund. 
Payments from the OASI trust fund and 
contributions to it are now about equal. 
Tax rate fs 24%, percent for employees and 
employers (444 percent total); 3% percent 
for self-employed. Under present law, 1975 
rate will be 444 percent for employees and em- 
ployers (8% percent total); 6% percent for 
self-employed. Under a 1956 law, perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons aged 
50-65 can get payments equal to retirement 
payments. Over 1 million inquiries already 
have been made for disability payments or 
disability freeze; about one-half of the more 
than half a million formal applications have 
been approved. 


* 1935. 


Labor organizations propose a $6,000 tax 
base on which contributions would be com- 
puted, instead of the present $4,200 base. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

A part of the Social Security Act, but a 
separate administrative operation, the pub- 
lic-assistance program, also was enacted in 
Its basic purpose was to assist States 
in providing subsistence for destitute fami- 
lies. From the beginning, the States have 
contributed a portion of funds for the various 
categories of recipients, Federal appropria- 
tions 20 years ago were about $209 million 
annually. Now they have increased more 
than sevenfold, so that the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year approximates $1.5 
billion. There are four programs: . aged, 
blind, permanently and totally disabled, and 
dependent children. 

Until amendments last year, unspecified 
Federal-State funds were paid out for medi- 
cal services of the needy. An educated guess 
has been that between $90 million and $100 
million of Federal money has been going 
into such medical payments. A more ac- 
curate estimate should be forthcoming as 
a result of the 1956 amiendments. These 
amendments set up a new category of Fed- 
eral-State payments for medical care over 
and above the old subsistence-payment lim- 
its, with medical payments going directly 
to the physician, hospital, druggist, clinic, 
or nursing home. 

Five million one hundred thousand per- 
sons get monthly public-assistance checks— 
medical costs included. 

Under new law, direct medical payments 
are to be made in behalf of assistance re- 
cipients to physicians, nursing homes, hos- 
pitals, and for drugs. These direct pay- 
ments will probably exceed $200 million and 
could reach $300 million by 1958. 


March 1; 
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VETERANS 


Another vast program with high demanq 
on the Federal budget is that for verter... 
medical care. The policy of the Federa) 
Government is that wartime veteran; with 
service-incurred disabilities are entitleg ; 
the best medical and hospital care that te 
be provided. The American Medical Assoc)... 
tion supports this policy. Congress in June 
1924 authorized VA to admit indigent no, 
service-connected veterans when there were 
spare beds. By 1957 roughly 75 percent os 
all cases treated in VA hospitals were fo, 
injuries and diseases not originating durin, 
or aggravated by military service. ™ 

Now the problem is becoming more com. 
plicated as the veteran population or, a 
older (World War I veteran in VA hospit.). 
averages age 62) and becomes subject i 
chronic illnesses. Demands increase for y).. 
of VA facilities. Today VA requires: 4 fy), 
time staff of over 4,600 physicians: 2947 
residents; 11,000 part-time consultants: and 
thousands of doctors on a contract basis for 
the agency’s hometown care program. __ 
- Twenty-two million five hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand total number of \jy. 
ing veterans as of January 1957: 121,865 
total mumber of VA hospital beds as of 
January 1957; 111,540 number of patients in 
VA hospital facilities on an average 1957 
day; $619,614,000 will be spent by VA for jn. 
patient care in fiscal year 1957; $82,638,999 
will be spent for out-patient care in fiscaj 
year 1957. 

More than 2 out of 3 veterans treated jin 
VA hospitals are treated for non-service. 
connected conditions. 





Alabama Service Station Association Asks 
for Passage of H. R. 11, the Equality of 


Opportunity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, any time 
we try to legislate to strengthen the anti- 
trust laws, or plug some loophole in the 
antitrust laws, we encounter some 
powerful opposition. This has been the 
case with H. R. 11, although this bill 
would give small-business firms only 
quite modest and reasonable protection 
from big business’ abuse of power. 

The giant corporations in several in- 
dustries have been carrying on cam- 
paigns against the bill. This biggest 
and most powerful campaign is being 
waged by the super-giant corporations 
in the oil industry. This is not I imas- 
ine, because the major oil companies are 
more opposed to H. R. 11 than are the 
major corporations in some of the other 
industries. It is because these corpora- 
tions have more lavish funds to spend 0n 
such campaigns, they have bigger and 
better oiled machinery for conducting 4 
nationwide grassroots campaign and, 50 
it has seemed, the officials of these cor- 
porations are more arrogant and irre- 
sponsible even to what is, in the long 
run, their own self-interest. 

On January 28, and again on Februe'y 
5, I called attention to a “false fron 
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jobby which is being conducted by some 
of the major oil companies, to prevent 
passage Of H. R. 11. This lobby was 
conceived amd organized within the 
american Petroleum Institute, and it 
utilizes all of the most modern and effec- 
tive techniques of lobbying. It is ap- 
propriately called a false-front lobby 
for the reason that the major oil com- 
panies have not set about to persuade 
the public that the legislation will be 
bad for the major oil companies; rather, 
they have set about to persuade oil job- 
bers and retail dealers that the legisla- 
tion will be bad for these small-business 
men who, in fact, will be greatly helped 
by the legislation. 
DEALERS ARE NOT DECEIVED 


Despite all this expenditure of money 
and effort by the major oi] companies 
however, most of the independent gaso- 
line dealers appear not to have been per- 
suaded that black is white, and that they 
will be hurt by an antitrust law which 
would give them some protection against 
abuse of power which is inherent in these 
multi-billion dollar oil corporations. In 
fact, I have received many letters from 
retail gasoline dealers and from State 
associations of retail gasoline dealers 
which express just the opposite point of 
view. One of these letters from a State 
association has come to me from Mr. 
Allen Smith, chairman of the oe of 
directors of the Alabama Service Station 
Association. 

Mr. Smith’s letter, omitting personal 
references to me appears below, after 
which I will comment on the reasons 
why H. R. 11 is in the public interest: 

ALABAMA SERVICE STATION 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: I have just finished reading, 
with interest, your addresses in Congress on 
January 28 and February 5. 

. ~ + = 7 

We, even collectively, cannot possibly raise 
funds and supply time and effort to fight our 
own battles as they should be fought. For- 
tunately, however, there are a few of us 
who are willing to make a sacrifice of time 
and money to see that justice is received by 
our more timid fellow men. I am sure that 
you have already found our association on 
record as supporting H. R. 11. 

Are you receiving full support from our 
representatives? 

We are thoroughly in accord with you in 
that if the big oil companies cannot meet 
competition at the established prices they 
should cut their tremendous earnings to 
meet it or else we need new blood in the oil 
industry, 

Please notify us of any way we cah be of 
any help in this battle for us. 

Sincerely, ; 
T. ALLEN SMITH, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Ala- 
pane Service Station Association, 
ne. ‘ 
H.R. 11 GIVES ONLY MODEST PROTECTION TO 
_ DEALERS 

Now what does H. R. 11 do? Does it 
say to the major oil company that it can- 
hot discriminate in price to meet the 
competition of an off-brand dealer? 
Does it say that the oil company can- 
hot discriminate in price to assist one 
cf its independent dealers to meet the 
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price of an off-brand dealer? Does it say 
that if a major oil cempany cuts its 
price to meet the competition of an off- 
brand dealer in Chicago, that it must 
also cut its price in New York—or at 
least, perhaps, that it must cut the price 
throughout. the State of Illinois? 

The answer to all of these questions 
is—no. 

What H. R. 11 does say to the major oil 
company is this: You may cut your 
price to one of your dealers in order 
to meet the competition of an off-brand 
station, but if you do so, then you must 
also cut your price to your other deal- 
ers who are in competition with that 
dealer for whom you wish to cut the 
price. 

Now of course, if the bill said that the 
major oil company must give absolutely 
equal treatment to its competing deal- 
ers, then the bill might prove trouble- 
some and inconvenient to the oil com- 
pany. But the bil! does not require ab- 
solutely equal treatment. It only cau- 
tions the oil company against making 
discriminations which are so gross and 
so prolonged that the effect may be, 
in the language of the bill, “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly.” 

As I have said, I believe that in the 
long run H. R. 11 will prove to be a vital 
safeguard to continued private owner- 
ship of the major oil companies. How- 
ever, it is easy to see why, from a nar- 
row, short-run point of view, the big oil 
companies prefer the law as it is. Under 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
an oil company may discriminate in price 
among its dealers as it pleases, if the 
lower of its prices meets a competitor's 
price. : 

BIG OIL COMPANIES BENEFIT FROM 
DISCRIMINATION 


This unrestrained license to mobilize 
great marketing power and pinpoint the 
whole weight of that power on any mar- 
ket—on any neighborhood—gives a for- 
midable advantage to the big oil com- 
panies. 

It permits the major oil company to 
take business from an off-brand filling 
station, and from the small refiner who 
supplies the off-brand station, at only an 
insignificant cost to the major oil com- 
pany. Under the law as it now stands, 
the major oil company can cut prices 
to one of its dealers just across the street 
from the off-brand station, so that the 
dealer may meet the price of the off- 
brand station; but—and this is the point 
small business objects to—the oil com- 
pany need not, at the same time, reduce 
prices to its other dealers just down the 
street who also lose business, and per- 
haps go out of business, because.of the 
first dealer’s price reduction to meet 
competition. 

The practical result of this kind of 
“price meeting” is, of course, that the 
off-brand dealer is either squeezed out of 
business, or kept barely alive on a starva- 
tion volume, depending upon the major 
oil company’s preference in the maiter. 
An equal result is that some distributor 
who supplies that off-brand dealer is 
squeezed out, and the small refiner who 
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supplies that distributor is squeezed out. 
Independent refiners have been going out 
of business faster than retail filling sta- 
tions over the past several years. But 
unlike the retail filling stations, as inde- 
pendent refiners have gone out of busi- 
ess, no new independent refiners have 
sprung up to take their place. More 
and more of the business is taken over 
by the major oil companies. 

MAJOR OIL COMPANIES LIKE A LITTLE OFF-BRAND 

COMPETITION 


The present license to discriminate to 
drive out the off-brand dealer is the 
basic power advantage by which the ma- 
jor oil company reaps many other ad- 
vantages. For example, while there is 
no great number of off-brand stations in 
the country, the major oil companies 
find it-advantageous that a scattering of 
such dealers remain in business. Ob- 
viously, by the discriminatory devices 
which the oil companies regularly use, 
all of these off-brand stations could 
easily have been driven out of business 
long ago. In fact, some major oil com- 
panies actually supply many of these 
off-brand dealers—with first-grade gaso- 
line to be sold as unbranded gasoline. 
There are no longer enough independent 
refiners to supply them, located as they 
are at many places where freight costs 
make them inaccessible to the inde- 
pendent refiners. 

These off-brand dealers then provide 
the major oil companies with an excuse 
for discriminating in price to squeeze 
their dealers’ margins. The major oil 
company simply cuts its price to one of 
its dealers in an area, knowing that 
dealer will cut prices to meet the off- 
brand station, or to meet the price of a 
price-cutting dealer of another major 
brand, and this will then force down 
dealer margins in the whole area. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION IS THE MEANS OF 

MONOPOLY PROFITS 

But does this major oil company con- 
trol over prices and competition result in 
consumers receiving lower prices than if 
the monopoly control did not exist? 

No, the major oil companies determine 
the retail price; and retail prices are set 
at that level which will yield the maxi- 
mum profit, considering the volume 
which will move at that price. Squeez- 
ing the dealers’ margin, then, is simply 
a device whereby the oil companies take 
a maximum portion of the profit con- 
tained in the retail price. In other 
words, the discriminatory technique has 
two effects: one, it gives the major oil 
companies the power to set retail prices 
at levels which maximize profits; and, 
two, it is the means by which the major 
oil companies take a maximum portion of 
these profits. It is thus both the instru- 
ment of monopoly and the means of 
milking the benefits of monopoly” 

11 WILL CUT BIG OIL COMPANY PROFITS 
ONLY SLIGHTLY 


As I have said, H. R. 11 will not prevent 
the oil company from meeting competi- 
tion. But the bill will do this: It will say 
to the oil company that when it cuts its 
prices to one of its dealers, it must also 
cut prices to its other dealers who are in 
actual competition with that dealer. Of 
course, this will mean that it will cost 
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the oil company a little more money—a 
little less profit—to meet the off-brand 
dealers’ competition. The company will 
have to reduce its prices, not in all of the 
States in which it markets, and not 
throughout a State where the competi- 
tion occurs; but it will have to reduce 
prices to all of its leaders within an area 
who are so directly in competition among 
themselves that one dealer’s selling at a 
lower price than another would result in 
2 substantial diversion of business from 
the others. 

I believe that the major oil companies 
can afford the very modest reduction in 
profits which would be required to treat 
their dealers fairly. Whenever they dis- 
criminate in price to subdue an off-brand 
dealer and drive out small refiners who 
supply such off-brand dealers, they 
would only have to be careful not to put 
their own dealers out of business. 





Wisconsin by the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article in the March 2 issue of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturalist and Farmer. 
It discusses the St. Lawrence seaway in 
terms of what it will mean to farmers in 
Wisconsin—one of the States which will 
have its own ocean ports in the near 
future. Farming and dairy communities 
from Northwest Wisconsin that are men- 
tioned as contributing goods already 
being shipped to overseas ports include 
Bloomer, Jim Falls, Augusta, and White- 
hall. When the gargantuan task of 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going 
vessels is finally completed midwestern 
farmers should find the new trade route 
to be a tremendous stimulant to their 
sales. 

Sr. Lawrence Seaway: Wuat Ir MEans— 
LOWER SHIPPING. COSTS AND SHORTER HAUL 
TO FOREIGN MARKETS ARE SOME OF ADVAN- 
TAGES 
A cold wind whistled through the huge 

warehouse where stevedores hustled about 
on their fast tractor loaders. Winches 
whined and heavy Swedish voices directed 
filling the holds of the Erholm, 1,500-ton 
freighter of the Swedish-American Line. 

In the warehouses were piled drums of 
powdered milk, cheese and butter oil for 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, Asia, and ports of the Caribbean. 

MANY FARM PRODUCTS 

There was dried milk and lard for Sweden, 
green hides. for world trade ports, binder 
twine for Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Portugal, linseed meal, wax beans for Ham- 
burg and brewers’ yeast for almost every port 
in world trade. 

Is this New York Harbor we're describing 
to you? Not at all. It’s the Milwaukee 
waterfront, where 16 foreign steamship lines 
keep things humming during the shipping 
season. 

These were the lines whose ships dis- 
charged and loaded 73,500 ‘net tons in the 
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-~wheat farmer can save 400 miles oye, 


1956 season, 90 percent of which was agricul- 
tural products. 

Random notes from the export labels on 
the commodities awaiting shipment show 
meat products being shipped by three dif- 
ferent packing plants. 

And there was beer and brewers’ yeast from 
every major Wisconsin brewery; canned 
foods from Bloomer and Oconomowoc; tobac- 
co from Viroqua. 

Point of origin on the powdered milk 
drums include such familiar names as Jim 
Falls, Reedsburg, Sauk City, Augusta, Cash- 
ton, and Whitehall. 

That’s a quick picture of the shipping in 
and out of Milwaukee Harbor now, when 
limited lock facilities and shallow ship chan- 
nels allow only vessels of 1,500-ton capacity 
to pierce the heart of the Midwest. 

What the potentials are for increases when 
the St. Lawrence seaway allows ships of 7 to 8 
thousand ton capacity to dock at Wisconsin 
wharves staggers the imagination. 

Probably there has never been an engi- 
neering feat to rival the digging of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

It’s 744 miles from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, where world trade vessels 
enter; to the Great Lakes ports where they 
discharge and reload. 

In comparison, the Panama Canal is only 
50 miles long and its locks lift ships only 
85 feet. The Suez Canal is 103 miles in 
length and is at sea level. 

Not only is the St. Lawrence seaway seven 
times longer, but it will provide locks that 
will lift ships 580 feet to Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan, and 600 feet to Lake Super- 
ior. 

Work started on this project shortly after 
the 1955 Congress passed Public Law 358. 

The more optimistic hope that the sea- 
way will be completed by 1958. The more 
conservative talk in terms of 1962. 

EIGHT THOUSAND MILE SEACOAST 

Any way you figure it, this man-made 
seacoast of some 8,000 miles will be realized 
within the next 5 or 6 years. 

The cost? A billion dollars, at least. And 
cities will spend millions more for harbor 
improvements. Private industries will make 
terrific investments too, attracted by the 
excellent coastal facilities. 

Who will pay this billion dollars? Canada 
and the United States agree to split the cost, 
roughly 50-50. 

But that doesn’t mean that you will have 
to dig down in your pocket to supply a stiff 
per capita tax to cover our share. 

General taxation mray be levied on the 
modernization of the existing seaway facili- 
ties such as the Welland Canal and the St. 
Mary’s River. 

Bordering States will assess themselves for 
a good portion of this, expecting to get it 
back in electric power. 

Shipping tolls and power revenues will go 
a long way toward paying for this “big ditch.” 

The electric power potential of the new 
dams along the route is almost limitless, with 
aay to public and private enterprise 
alike 

Now, just what will it mean to Wisconsin 
farmers to get into the world trade picture? 

We know, for instance, that the Midwest 
lies a long way from the east and west coasts. 
Hauls of farm products to the sea are long 
and freight rates are high. 


RAILWAY CARS SCARCE 


Railway cars are scarce and motor freight 
isn’t equipped to handle all kinds of farm 
products. Storage space for surpluses is at a 
premium. 

By the time all delays and disadvantages 
have been met, profit margins have shrunk 
on mahy commodities and markets have, of 
necessity, been limited on others. 

Savings on water shipment are substantial. 
But shipping by short haul to Milwaukee, a 
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distance from New York to Liverp« a 
wheat prices are set. 

That means a saving of 12 cents a p) 
And often you may actually save 50 ercent 
of your costs by using water tran o 

An even more fantastic saving i ad 
by an article in Seaways Magazine “Ta 
teen dollars a ton cost of shipping ee 
rail from the Midwest to the Atlantic wi)) }, 
slashed to approximately $1.70 for a seaway 
trip,” it says. : 

SHIPPING RATES LOWER 

Actually water-shipping rates figure out 19 
times cheaper than by rail and avoid some 
4 or 5 handlings. 

These savings, plus increased volume of 
sales in world trade, should bring big prot 
advantages to the Wisconsin farmer. 

Also, his front. door will be ops 
rest of the world with all the interests q; 
cultures it will bring to him and his famj 

The 1955 agricultural exports from ™ 
waukee, in round numbers, totaled 4.000 to; 
of dried milk, 800 tons of butter oil, 1,19 
tons of cheese, 6,000 tons of lard, 1.300 ton 
of meat and fatbacks, 7,000 tons « see 
meal, 7,000 tons of hides, and 2,000 tons of 
flour. 

With the St. Lawrence seaway leading to 
our lake ports, those figures should multiply 
many times. 5 


Where 
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The Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker. the 
Voice of Democracy contest, sponsored 
each year by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Radio-Electronics-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Association, and the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, has recently been concluded. Of 
the 12 national semifinalists to compete 
for this award, one contestant came from 
the city of Greensboro, N. C., which lies 
in my congressional district. This 
young student, Miss Frances Demetriou, 
came to the United States from Greece 
in 1949. At that time she could not 
speak English. She is now a sophomore 
at the Greensboro Senior High School. 

Miss Demetriou, along with the other 
semifinalists in the contest, was honored 
at a banquet at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
on Friday, February 22, at which time the 
winner of the contest was announced. 

I think my colleagues in the House wil 
be interested in the speech made by Miss 
Demetriou as one of the semifinalists. 
It is a high tribute to our country, which 
gave her and her family refuge, and it 
points up in an impressive and heart- 
warming manner the value of the free- 
dom which we here enjoy. 

It was a beautiful day when we left our 
village. The soft breeze was swinging the 
corn back and forth in the fields and the 
happy songs of the birds were echoing 
Cnt the valley. Yet, ladies and gentle- 
men, there was a feeling of tension in the 
air, a feeling of doom. 

Into the mountains we went, seeking 
refuge from those who wanted to gover 
us and take away our freedoms. When We 
reached a cliff, all of us turned and looked 
at our valley for the last time. It was vey 
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icturesque, With its high mountains and 
may meadows. Even though I was a very 
small child, I knew that I would never again 

our valley. I knew that I would never 
again skip along the road without-a care in 
the world. 

ror days we heard nothing; it was as 
though everything had come to a standstill 
and waited for destruction to come. On the 
fourth day we saw a cloud of smoke coming 
from below, and we knew that they were 
purning our village. Do you know how it 
feels to see all your dreams, all your lifetime 
hardships, go up into smoke in a matter of 
minutes? I'll tell you how it feels. It feels 
like the world is coming to an end for you: 
In that moment you die a little inside, 
though you utter no word of pain; it hurts 
deep, deep inside of you. Your facial expres- 
sions are of torment, of fear, and of defeat. 

After a week, we returned to our destroyed 
village. As far as the eye could see there 
was nothing left except ashes. Here was 
nothing for us; but since we were people who 
nad a desire to live and to work for a better 
life, we turned to face the fate of tomorrow. 
“where?” you ask. To America, the land 
that had given shelter to those who were 
in need of it. For hundreds of years this 
country had opened its doors to the home- 
less. My mother, my brother, and I were 
among the thousands that entered the doors 
of this country. 

We were welcomed. We were given a 
chance to build a happier and more secure 
life for ourselves. Though we were for- 
eigners we were given the same rights as 
those whose ancestors came to America on 
the Mayflower. We are happy that we live 
in a democratic country. I have seen the 
happiness in their faces. I have seen it in 
the face of a cafe owner who a short number 
of years ago was an immigrant himself and 
without hope. I have seen it in the faces 
of those who were getting their citizenship 
papers. I have seen it in the faces of a 
family going to church on Sunday. Free- 
dom to worship as they please; in their 
country it was forbidden. Here we have 
freedom of religion. We are proud that we 
live in a country which has more jobs, more 
food, more factories, more schools than any 
country in the world. Today we are proud, 
proud to say “I am an American.” 

My story to you is not fiction. It is true. 
I have lived in Greece during the war, and 
I have seen men die for freedom. I have 
heard the anguished mother who had lost 
her only son in the war, but deep in her 
heart she knew he had not died in vain. 
I have seen young boys lined up against the 
wall and shot. People have lost their homes 
rather than admit defeat. Freedom is price- 
less. Freedoms is life itself. .Democracy to 
me means freedom. I know. 


What the American Soldier Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, a 
young constituent of mine, Robin 
Thompson, a member of the senior class 
of Honaker High School, Honaker, Va., 
has written a very commendable essay 
entitled “What the American Soldier 
Means to Me.” ‘This excellent work has 
been called to my attention by one of his 
teachers and I wish to bring it to the at- 
tention of the House. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include this essay in the Rec- 
ORD and commend it to the Members: 
WHAT THE AMERICAN SOLDIER MEANS TO ME 


To me the American soldier means many 
things: security, freedom, courage which 
defies description, loyalty to the cause for 
which he is fighting, and willingness to die, 
if necessary, so that others may live in 
peace and security. To me the American 
soldier means manhood; the kind that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was thinking about when 
he wrote: 


“Not gold, but only man can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who, for truth and honor'’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.” 


The American soldier is a hero who believes 
in certain American ideals of equality, free- 
dom, and justice so strengly that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice his life fer them. He believes 
in respect.for every individual; he believes in 
equality of opportunity; he believes that all 
men are created equal and that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
he believes that “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” shall not 
perish from the earth. The American sol- 
dier believes in democracy. 

The American soldier not only believes in 
democracy but he makes a substantial con- 
tribution to the strengthening and preser- 
vation of it by helping to keep our country 
strong and great. He is one of the hundreds 
of thousands of troops who make up our 
ground forces. He is a member of a fight- 
ing unit such as the infantry, artillery, or 
armored divisions. He operates on land; he 
meets the enemy face to face in combat; he 
defends our country against the forces of 
tyranny and oppression. 

In peacetime as well as in war, the Ameri- 
can soldier—quick, alert, and capable of 
leadership—is working to help his country 
and its citizens. In time of tragedy and dis- 
aster, the American soldier is on the scene 
working tirelessly to render first aid, relieve 
suffering, and restore order. 

The American soldier is loyal—he possesses 
true patriotism which exhibits itself in every- 
day service and sacrifice. To him the pledge 
of allegiance to our flag and our patriotic 
songs are not mere words; instead they have 
meaning which is emphatic and strong. 

To me the American soldier personifies the 
words of the poet Struthers Burt when he 
says: 


“My people came to this coyntry 
In need of a land that was free, 
So I think the only thing I can do, 
If a decent man I would be, 
Is to walk with my head held high and proud 
For the blood that runs in me.” 


Yes, the blood of liberty and freedom of 
body and soul runs through the veins of the 
American soldier. 


A Sign of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I place in the 
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Record an editorial that appeared in an 
outstanding weekly newspaper in my dis- 
trict. I refer to the Memphis Democrat, 
which is published at Memphis, Hall 
County, Tex., by Mr. J. Claude Wells and 
Mr. Herschel A. Combs, two citizens of 
whom west Texas is deeply proud. This 
editorial expresses the thoughts, the 
sentiments, and the stamina of people 
who inhabit our section of this country. 
We hope everyone who reads this edi- 
torial will have an opportunity to visit 
the place of its birth and enjoy the good 
hospitality always afforded. 
A SIGN OF THE FUTURE - 

An event which will be noted in the 
history of Memphis took place last Friday 
night in the Travis school cafetorium. This 
was the 37th annual Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and Hall County board of develop- 
ment banquet. The banquet was a mile- 
stone in the history of this area, not because 
of the outstanding speaker, not because of 
the work that went into the preparation; 
but because it proved that the ciizens of this 
area have decided that the drought can not 
and will not stop them from building a 
better community and county. 

Ticket sales to the event reached a sell- 
out point Thursday afternoon and all day 
Friday many persons were asking for tickets. 
A new sign of life can be seen in the faces 
of farmers and businessmen as they prepare 
to enter the year in another struggle with 
the forces of nature and low farm prices and 
rising costs. But this year there is a little 
different glint in their eyes and a firmness 
in their jaws, which wasn’t there last year. 

This spirit of awakening to a new effort 
was manifested Friday night in the number 
of persons who attended the banquet and the 
other scores of persons who couldn't get 
tickets. It’s a fine thing to see the people of 
this area strongly united behind an organi- 
zation which is trying to improve our econ- 
omy in every possible way. We, here at the 
Democrat, would like to take this occasion to 
rededicate ourselves to work even harder in 
the future for the betterment of this area. 

If we all work together there is no limit 
to what we can accomplish. A wise man 
once said: One elephant can not move a hill 
but 100,000 ants can soon carry it away. 


Tax Reductions for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, several 
bills have been introduced during this 
session, H. R. 4662, 5318, 5390, 5466 and 
5477, which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a reduc- 
tion from the gross income for expenses 
paid by teachers for their further edu- 
cation. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Manhattan, Kans., newspaper, Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957. As the editorial 
points out, there is merit in the theory 
of granting special tax consideration to 
teachers who expend sums of money to 
further prepare themselves for the 
teaching profession. I bring the edi- 
torial to the attention of everyone be- 
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cause of the principle presented. The 
editorial follows: 
Hurray ror HE 


A Chicago schoolteacher is understandably 
irate. She has taken pen in hand and writ- 
ten her Congressman. In this case favora- 
ble action is apparently going to result, as it 
should. 

The Chicago teacher’s complaint is about 
income taxes. This certainly is not novel; 
everyone has a beef about them. And prob- 
ably thousands of letters go to the Congress- 
men on this very subject. 

But the teachers may have hit paydirt. 
We hope she has. Her complaint is that 
expenses of summer study are not deducti- 
ble whereas business executives who take 
clients to the Stork Club can put that tab 
on their returns to Uncle. 

“Teachers are bitter,” writes the Chicago 
teacher, “over businessmen being able to 
entertain customers in the Stork Club and 
deduct the tax.” 

“We sit in stuffy lecture halls absorbing 
Plato, psychology and human dynamics, also 
tor the purpose of increasing our income and 
can’t deduct the tuition.” 

This gal’s got a point and if it takes an act 
of Congress to rectify only this one glaring 
inequity in cur system then it should be 
done forthwith. 





Getting Post Offices Out of Banking 


Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
line with the current drive to reduce the 
budget and get the Government out of 
competition with private enterprise, we 
now have before us a worthwhile pro- 
posal which I hope will be approved. 

That is the recommendation of Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield to 
abandon the Postal Savings System. 

This Government operation has long 
ago outlived its usefulness and there is 
growing public approval for its elimina- 
tion as an unnecessary Government 
project. 

A few days ago my hometown news- 
paper, the Bay City Times, commented 
on this as follows: 

PosTaL SAvincs SHOULD Go OvuT 

There is no conceivable reason why Con- 

gress should fail to take Postmaster General 
Arthur H. Summerfield’s advice that the 
postal savings system be abandoned. The 
public itself has indicated a desire to do away 
with the service by heavy withdrawals of 
its funds from postal savings in the last few 
years. 
: The conclusion is that the public has 
found better places for its money—either in 
private investments, Government bonds or 
in private banks, at higher interest rates. 

The only real excuse the postal savings 
system ever had for its existence—that it 
offered more security than did the banks— 
has been gone for more than 20 years. It 
disappeared when the Government started 
guaranteeing bank deposits. Now virtually 


any bank in the country is as safe a deposi- 
tary as the post-office “bank.” 

The Government hardy can excuse its com- 
peting with private business when private 
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enterprise can do the job satisfactorily, as it 
most certainly can in banking. The Eisen- 
hower administration is pledged to take the 
Government out of business wherever pos- 
sible. The great majority of vo has in- 
dorsed that pledge in two national elections. 
To say any more on the subject of postal 
savings would be to labor the point. 


A column in the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal calls it a creaking system and 
makes the following comment: 

A CREAKING SYsTEM—PosTAL SAVINGS CALLED 
USELESS 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


As I paid my housekeeper her salary the 
other day, she murmured: 

“Now I’m off to the post office.” 

When I casually asked what she was mail- 
ing, she said: 

“I’m not mailing anything. I’m deposit- 
ing my money. I always deposit my savings 
there. It’s safe.” 

Which short conversation brought about 
this column, for it reminded me that despite 
the fact that the Postal Savings System is 
utterly, even ridiculously outdated now, it 
still exists. 

And more than 2 million Americans from 
coast to coast are still placing a whopping 
$2 billion of savings in it. These millions 
are being financially naive—even silly. 

For the Postal Savings System pays no in- 
terest on funds until the money has been on 
deposit a full year. More than one-fourth 
of the deposits are withdrawn within 60 days. 

Even when interest is paid, the rate is only 
2 percent. This is impressively below the 
interest rate paid by most savings banks 
and savings institutions. United States 
savings bonds return 3 percent if held to 
maturity. 

The safety factor no longer stands up at 
all. Since the Government now insures in- 
dividual bank deposits up to $10,000 and 
the average postal savings balance is $750, 
the deposit is just as protected in a bank as 
in the Postal Savings System. 

Certainly, the System made sense—once. 
Back in 1910, when Congress created the 
Postal Savings System, many depositors had 
an intense and understandable fear of banks. 
The financial panic of 1907 had wiped out 
hundreds of banks. I ts were hoard- 
ing their cash, sending it back to Europe for 
deposit in Postal Savings System there. The 
need for a safe system which would blanket 
the country and be backed by the magic 
name of the United States Government itself 
was obvious. 

And right through the depression of the 
1930’s and the catastrophic bank failures of 
that era, the System continued to make 
sense. 

But 1956 is hardly 1910 or 1932. As far 
back as 1952, thé Comptroller General flatly 
told Congress, “the main purpose and justifi- 
cation of the Postal Savings System are no 
longer applicable. * * *” 

In May 1955, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended to Congress that it should abolish 
the System, give depositors a reasonable pe- 
riod in which to shift into other forms of 
savings. Just in the last congressional ses- 
sion, five bills were introduced -to eliminate 
this anachronism. 

Still, the System goes on. Ignorance, lazi- 
ness of depositors, the mistaken belief that 
this is the best savings system—can these be 
the explanations for its continued life? 

No, they are not sufficient. The real ex- 
planation is that the Post Office “makes 
money” on the System and doesn’t want to 
see it die. It invests the deposits it gets in 
United States Government securities on 
which it earns at least 24%, per cent; it pays 
interest of only 2 percent. Its annual profit 
runs around $6.5 million to $7 million. 

But this isn’t areal profit. It’s an illusion. 
For it’s the Treasury which is paying the 
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Post Office the money. And that means yoy 
and I, the taxpayers, actually are foo: 
bill. 

It simply makes no sense—from any Point 
of view. A Congress which even pretends j; 
wants to cut down bureaucracy ought to get 


after this obvious form of it, and pronto. 





Eighteenth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Slovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include my statement as well as q 
letter which I received from Mr. Viktor 
Nesnadny, of Pittsburgh, on the occasion 
of the 18th anniversary of the founding 
of the Slovak Republic: 

STATEMENT BY MR. FLOOD 


On this occasion of the Slovak national 
holiday independence I wish to commend the 
National Committee for the Liberation of 
Slovakia for its great work which it is doing 
to liberate the Slovak people from the Com- 
munist oppression, and I hope that this or. 
ganization, as well as other Slovak organiza. 
tions, will fulfill all aspirations of the demo. 
cratically minded Slovaks when it will be 
recognized as its Government in exile. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLoop, 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Froop: On +the occasion of the 
18th anniversary of the founding of the Slo- 
vak Republic, I would like to bring to your 
attention once more a few facts about Slo- 
vakia, which are still little regarded and 
often twisted into half-truths and lies. 

The Slovak Republic was founded in peace 
time and was proclaimed by free decision of 
the Slovak Parliament on March 14, 1939. 

It was recognized de jure by 28 countries, 
and de facto by 3. In a short time it con- 
solidated the internal chaotic situation cre- 
ated in political, economical, and cultural 
matters by Czech opportunism. It was ruled 
according to democratic principles, the laws 
were made by a parliament chosen in [free 
elections and consisting of members of sev- 
eral political parties. 

During the short life of the republic, the 
country experienced a boom in its economy: 
Highways were laid, railroads expanded, new 
hydroelectric works built. The latest princi- 
ples of social security were introduced to 
benefit people in all walks of life. 

The Slovak University was completed and 
the school system enlarged on all levels. The 
Academy of Arts and Sciences prospered. 
Science and culture fluorished to an extent 
never dreamed of before. 

Then in 1945 came Soviet occupation. In 
the face of strong Slovakian opposition, 
Czechoslovakia was reestablished. The old 
conditions of subservience were renewed, 4g- 
gravated a thousand times by Russian com- 
munism. Still, the Slovak Republic lived 00 
in the hearts of its constituents, and 45 
matter of fact, it continues to exist now even 
legally. For it can legally cease to exist only 
through a treaty in which its liquidation 
established. Until such time Slovaks wil 
hot cease to insist on its continuity. 

* ‘Today it is absurd to talk about Czech 
slovakia as a state; it is mo more than 4 
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soviet This Soviet satrapy repre- 
sents nowadays an advanced stronghold of 
Russian imperialism, me the free 
world. Without doubt, this. situation was 
made possible by the suppression, murder, 
and de’ to Soviet Russia of thou- 
sands of Slovak patriots. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
slovaks will continue in their fight against 
communism and against the reinstatement 
of Czechoslovakia, not only in their own in- 
terest, but also in the interest of freedom 
and the ideals of a democratic order in the 

d. 
= Flood, I know of your past efforts in 
pehalf of Slovakia and the other nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and I appreciate 
them strongly. For this reason I am confi- 
dent that you will give every possible con- 
sideration to my present request, which is: 
Could you have this statement inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD? 

Very truly yours, 
VrxTor NESNADNY, 
Member of the General Assembly of 
the Slovak Liberation Committee. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 109th 
anniversary of the Hungarian declara- 
tion of independence against foreign op- 
pression occurs on Mareh 15. This date 
is traditionally observed by Hungarians 
everywhere as the anniversary of their 
national independence. This year it 
takes on added significance for the peo- 
ple of Hungary and for the freedom- 
loving nations all over the world be- 
cause of the heroic resistance last fall 
by the Hungarian people against its 
Communist oppressor. 

Today, the Hungarians are a captive 
nation, suffering under the subjugation 
and enslavement of a ruthless regime. 
The people in Hungary have paid a 
huge toll in human lives lost, in property 
destroyed, in nearly 200,000 of its citi- 
zens forced to flee from the Communist 
terror, and the complete extinction of 
freedom—and all because they dared to 
stand up and ask for their independence 
_ the right to live their own way of 

e. 

The revolt in Hungary last October, I 
regret to say, has caught the United 
States and the Western world by com- 
plete sutprise. As a result, we were 
totally unprepared to cope with the sit- 
uation, We were not aware of what was 
taking place during the early days of the 
revolt, and we did not know what to do 
when it was discovered that an upris- 
ing was in full force. We hesitated to 
recognize or contact the Imre Nagy gov- 
ernment, and this lack of action made 
the Russians realize that they could un- 
dertake their own brutal action without 
fear of any outside reprisals. Because 

unpreparedness, 


of our we missed a 
grand to help the Hungarian 
People achieve their freedom, 
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Nevertheless, the fight for freedom and 
the hope for national liberalization 
must not be given up. The people of 
Hungary are now sealed off from con- 
tact with the rest of the world. Yet we 
know that their indomitable desire for 
freedom and independence has not been 
extinguished, that it still lives in their 
hearts and minds. This annual observ- 
ance is one way of keeping this desire 
alive. 

We send our heartfelt greetings to the 
Hungarian freedom fighters on this oc- 
casion, together with our hope and pray- 
er that their country will soon be lib- 
erated from the yoke of communism 
and will join the free nations of the 
world. 





Adm. Richard E. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
greater American explorer, Adm. Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, was buried today at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery in the pres- 
ence of many high-ranking officials of 
the services and the Government, civil 
dignitaries and a host of friends and ad- 
mirers. With solemn military and re- 
ligious rites, this great American hero 
was borne to his last resting place. 

I would not try here to recite or to 
appraise the illustrious achievements of 
this stupendous figure of our age. Born 
into a distinguished, historic family of 
successful business people and outstand- 
ing public officials, Admiral Byrd selected 
a Naval career and almost immediately 
became marked and noted for his excep- 
tional ability, imagination and creative 
talents in many fields. 

He was a pioneer in the development of 
modern aircraft and was one of the first 
men to fly across the Atlantic Ocean in 
the famous flight of the Navy from New- 
foundland to the Azores. 

Almost every month of his life saw 
new laurels come to this great American. 

He flew across the North Pole, not 
once, but twice. 

With superlative courage, he flung 
himself into the incredible rigors of the 
Arctic regions in order to carry out his 
scientific research. 

Admiral Byrd was not performing 
these exploits merely for their own sake; 
behind each and every exploit was some 
scientific objective, and it is unquestion- 
ably the fact that his explorations 
brought us invaluable knowledge of vast 
unexplored regions of the world hardly 
ever touched by man. How much this 
work contributed to our defense could 
never be appraised. 

On several occasions, he led very suc- 
cessful exploratory expeditions to the 
Antarctic and he remained in the frozen, 
barren wastes of snow and ice and terri- 
fying low temperatures for months and 
months at a time in order to pursue his 
goal and complete his assignments. 
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« The Navy Department, which he 
seryed with all his heart, not only in 
peace, but in two great wars, may well 
be proud of him as one of the greatest 
heroes in its history. Science, educa- 
tion, and learning in many fields— 
geography, astronomy, biology, botany, 
navigation, and many other special fields 
are lastingly indebted to this great man 
for new knowledge he made possible, 
which broadened the horizons and 
spread information regarding the vast 
Polar regions, obscured for so long in 
the mists of frigidity and barren silences. 

Like all Americans, I greatly admired 
Admiral Byrd and was proud of my 
friendship with him that endured for 
many years. He had splendid personal 
qualities. Of pleasing, impressive per- 
sonality and approachable manner. He 
was friendly, courteous, and cordial. 
His firmness of demeanor, his power of 
decision and hisewise, sound judgments 
inspired confidence wherever he was 
known, and wherever he was in com- 
mand, because Admiral Byrd was one 
man who knew what he was doing, how 
to do it, and he was of unceasing per- 
severance in reaching his aims. 

It is difficult for me, as a friend and 
admirer, to find proper words to pay Ad- 
miral Byrd fitting tribute. To my mind, 
he was, not only one of the greatest 
Americans of our time, but one of the 
truly great Americans, who ever lived. 
His intrepid, courageous, fearless ex- 
ploits will be emblazoned imperishably 
upon the most magnificent pages of 
American history. His achievements 
and contributions will live in the minds 
and hearts of the American people for 
many years to come. The star of his 
glorious accomplishments will shine as 
a beacon light throughout the centuries 
to inspire and guide men of courage to 
seek new and broader horizons either 
on this earthly globe or in the outer 
reaches of space. 

Great Naval hero, patriot, and great- 
est of all explorers, Admiral Byrd takes 
a place in American history, reserved 
for the noble and the great. May he 
rest in peace. 

To his stricken family in their sor- 
rowful bereavement, I extend most 
heartfelt sympathy, and hope sincerely 
and pray devoutly that the Divine Maker 
may strengthen and encourage them to 
bear their irreparable loss—which is the 
Nation’s and the world’s loss as well— 
with that understanding and resignation 
that faith in Him can give. 





Need for Public Review of Taxes Paid by 
Middle East Oil Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19 I spoke on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on the need for pub- 
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Tic review of income taxes paid by Ameri-~ 


can companies engaged in Middle East 
oil operations. 

In view of the tremendous commit- 
ments of economic and military aid-made 
by our Government to the Saudi Arabian 
Government, which promise dollars and 
soldiers to protect Saudi Arabia and the 
Government of King Saud as well as the 
integrity of contracts between the Saudi 
Arabian Government and American 
companies, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part 
of this tremendous investment in the 
Middle East flows back to the United 
States Treasury in the form of taxes. 
They are footing a tremendous bill in un- 
derwriting an obligation which may en- 
tail the lives of many American citizens. 

The American people have a right to 


know the complete picture of their obli-. 


gations and their returns on the tremen- 
dous Middle East investments. Since 
there is a great public investment_in 
these Middle East operations, there 
should be a public review of the tax re- 
sponsibility of the beneficiary American 
corporations engaged in Middle East ac- 
tivity. 

Following is a vital article on this sub- 
ject by Marquis Childs, which appeared 
in the Washington Post on March 13, 
1957: 

SENATORS EXAMINE Bic Ort Prorits 
(By Marquis Childs) 


The scene is a familiar one—the slightly 
faded elegance of a Senate committee hear- 
ing room crowded to the doors—and the 
principals are familiar, too. It is the sub- 
committee investigation into the oil indus- 
try that has long since.left the initial objée- 
tive—to inquire into the oil tift to Western 
Europe—to challenge directly the power of 
corporate enterprise. 

The chairman, Senator JoserH C. 
O'Manoney, of Wyoming, has spent a great 
deal of his congressional career doing just 
this. 

But there are two major differences this 
time. One is the fact that the giant com- 
panies have grown bigger than even Senator 
O’MAHONEY Could have envisioned when he 
ended 3 years of TNEC testimony in March 
of 1941. Standard Oil of New Jersey is an 
$8 billion corporation. . 

A second difference is the politics of oil in 
the Middle East with all its urgency for the 
West. 

Senator JoHN CARROLL, who came to the 
Senate from Cojiorado on his third try, is like 
a determined terrier worrying a very large 
bone as he presses in committee hearings 
for details of the taxes and profits of the oil 
corporations with their far-flung holdings. 

With the executives of Standard of New 
Jersey, Gulf Oil, and other giants, Carro.. 
has sought to establish that, thanks to the 
27'4-percent income-tax allowance—for a 
wasting’ asset—the foreign subsidiaries of 
these companies pay little or no Federal 
income tax. 

The fact that this 27144 percent depletion 
allowance can be taken not only on the 
profits of oil produced in the continental 
United States but by American companies 
operating overseas seemed to be news to some 
committee members. 

Carroll concentrated on the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co., 30 percent of which is owned by 
Standard of New Jersey, 30 percent by Texaco, 
30 percent by Standard of California, and 
10 percent by Socony. Executives testified 
that Aramco, which operates in Saudi Arabia, 
had total earnings for 1955 of $724,370,316. 

Operating costs cut this down to $452,157,- 
849. The company paid income taxes to 
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Saudi Arabia of $192,742,624. Under a 1918 
law, the amount paid in taxes to a foreign 
government can be offset against taxes which 
would otherwise be paid to the United States. 

At the same time, the company got a deple- 
tion allowance of $121,698,005. As a result, 
according to the figures Carroll had put inte 
the record, the company got net earnings free 
of taxes of $272,212,467. 

While investigations produce headlines, the 
ratio of legislation to publicity generated 
by these inquiries is normally small. But 
Carroll is suggesting a change in the law 
that has thrown a scare into the big com- 
panies. This is either to reduce greatly or 
eliminate altogether the depletion allowance 
on oil operations outside the United States. 

Such a threat is formidable because the 
real political pressure for keeping the 27}2- 
percent deduction comes from the independ- 
ents and the small producers in the United 
States. Senator O’Manoney, for example, 
has oil and gas producers in his State of 
Wyoming who would bring very effective 
pressure to bear if he were to go along with 
a@ move to abolish the tax deduction alto- 
gether. oa 

But the independents and the small pro- 
ducers could hardly be expected to come to 
the defense of the big companies with their 
foreign holdings. The independents have 
tried hard in recent — to put up tariff 
and other barriers to keep out foreign oil. 
Thus far they have not succeeded. 

Another element in the hearings is the 
rise in the price of petroleum products 
started by the Humble Oil Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard of New Jersey with huge hold- 
ings of gas and oil. 

The big headlines are, of course, going to 
the McClellan investigation of prostitution 
and labor racketeering. But the Senators 
conducting the oil inquiry are dealing with 
something nearly as interesting as sex, and 
that is big money and the price that every 
consumer must pay. 





The Antithesis of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Latin residents of the First District 
of Florida depend upon the Diario Las 
Americas, a newspaper published in my 
State for news of, friends and common 
cultural interests throughout Central 
and South America. Dr. Francisco 
Aguirre, published of this paper has 
continued to strive, as indicated in the 
newspapers slogan, “for liberty, culture, 
and hemispheric solidarity.” I believe it 
important that the Members of the 
House of Representatives become ac- 
quainted with this publication and par- 
ticularly with an editorial entitled “The 
Antithesis of Communism” published! 
Saturday, March 9, 1957. This is ef- 
fective use of a great medium to pro- 
mote the cause of democracy in our 
representative republic. I include this 
editorial in the Recorp at this time. 

THE ANTITHEsIS or COMMUNISM 

Nothing is feared more by Soviet imperial- 
ism than a true democracy, well organized 
and respected. The Communists know that 
what could be called the genuine antidote 
for their system is a democratic regime, 
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when it functions on the basis of sobriety 
and, above all, when it functions in its try. 
sense, as far as this is possible in eyery 
human institution. ; 

The existence of regimes of authentic 
democratic” meaning cause immense wory ¢, 


the hierarchs of the Kremlin. They know 
that among the peoples accustomed to the 
good things brought by that type of recime 
Communist work is more difficult, even whey 
this does not mean, of course, lack of Com- 
munist infiltration, as there is, in a sma); 
scale, in the United States of America, where 
there is a genuine democracy. 

Before people who enjoy the benefits of 
freedom and democratic order, Communis 
campaigns knock themselves out against 
wall, because the trust the people have in 
a democratic system is a barrier which rejects 
the catechizing work of the false Red apostles 

The Communists know so well how much 
harm democracy does to them that, in order 
to deceive the masses—even if they foo! only 
the candid—they call their movement popu- 
lar democracy, indulging in an unforgiy. 
able pleonasm, which can be explained only 
as a desperate effort to confuse the people 
to make them believe that the Red doctrines 
are also democratic. 

In the doctrinary field and, above all, in 
that of practical achievements, communism 
is, fundamentally, the antithesis of a wel! 
understood and straight democracy. The 
leaders of international communism know 
this, perhaps better than anybody else. It 
is, for this reason, that they fear much, 
very much, the countries where democracy 
is dignified by the govermment and the 
people. 

Every effort that can be made, beneficial 
to the prestige of the democracy, of its 
security in the institutional life of the peo- 
ple, must be made, so as to be in better con- 
dition to repel Communist infiltration and 
to create, in the conscience of every citizen, 


“the loftiest resistance and repudiation of a 


system which denies the political freedom of 
human beings and their individual dignity 





New England Is Disturbed Over the Power 
of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


; Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, the peculiar 
prices of oil and gas are creating in- 
creasing coneern in New England, par- 
ticularly in the State of Connecticut. 
This is evidenced by the very significant 
letter which recently appeared in the en- 
tirely objective newspaper, Waterbury 
Republican. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert this thought-compelling letter at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe Power OFr OIL 
To the Eprror or THE REPUBLICAN: 

Connecticut and New England are largely 
dependent on oil and gasoline for home, 
industry, and transportation. This is pretty 
much true of the whole country. We are 
all captive consumers since there is no sub- 
stitute to use in the equipment we have. 

We are at the mercy of the giant oi! pro 
ducers who recently, in unwritten collusion, 
all increased oil and gasoline prices. Their 
identical prices despite our anti-trust laws 
make a cynical joke of the frustration of ou! 
Representatives in Washington. The recent 
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price increase cost each family about $30 
r year, There is no control over when the 
next one will come, or how much it will be. 
Electricity for light and power at my own 


place in Roxbury costs $249-$250 per year | 


and the supplying companies are subject to 
commission regulation. Fuel oil and gas- 
oline costs me $500-$600 per year—more 
than my real-estate taxes. But there is no 
public control or regulation over the oil pro- 
ducers. Their latest price increase came at 
a time when becausé of the Suez crisis, there 
was no prospect of consumers securing for- 
eign oil at less than the prices the domestic 
monopolists charge. 

National figures show that oil supplies and 
inventories are at their highest levels in his- 
tory in this country. There was no justifi- 
cation for a price increase. The producers 
prazenly defied the President’s mild request 
that prices be held down to avoid inflation. 
He did nothing about it and the record of 
this administration on prices and budget 
gives us no hope. 

The oil industry has just had another 
highly profitable year (1956). Its common 
stocks like Standard of New Jersey, a $7 
billion asset corporation, have been split and 
have soared to ‘unprecedented heights. 
These stocks have been bonanzas for inves- 
tors. Standard is the favorite of all the in- 
vestment trusts, and the rate of return was 
very high before the price increase. 

The price of crude oil is now 244 times the 
price at the end of the war. The industry 
has been the most favored by tax laws and 
supply limitation. It is not the dealers but 
the giant producers who are to blame. 

The top 15, giant oil producers control 
the industry and fix the prices while our 
representatives and administrators stand 
idly by. They could do something about it, 
but do not act because we, the consumers 
are too stupid or indifferent to complain, as 
we should and have every cause to do. The 
combined assets of the top 15 companies 
amounts to more than $20 billion. Their 
net income after taxes in 1955 was $1,929,- 
000,000—they are bigger and richer than 
many whole States in the Union combined. 
They have over 250,000 oil stations im the 
United States whose operators are vassals to 
the giants. 

It is time now to recognize that this gigan- 
tic oil industry, with such power over all 
of us, has become a public .utility and its 
prices and conduct should be subject to 
public regulation, 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE K. QUINN. 

Roxaury, February 25, 1957. 


A Case for a Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Memorial 1 of the 35th Montana 
Legislative Assembly would have asked 
the Congress to authorize construction 
of Paradise Dam on the Clark Fork River 
in Montana and to appropriate funds 
for detailed planning and construction. 

It read in part as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State 
0) Montana, That the Representatives of the 
State of Montama in the Congress of the 
United States be urged and requested to in- 
troduce and the Congress of the United 


> 
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States be urged and requested to enact into 
law necessary and proper legislation to au- 
thorize construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the Paradise Dam on the Clark Fork 
River in the State of Montana and to au- 
thorize that sufficient appropriations be pro- 
vided for the detailed planning and con- 
struction of the Paradise Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That such legislation include a 
reservation of hydroelectric power to be used 
within the State of Montana. 


This memorial died in committee in 
the house following a public hearing. 

House Joint Memorial 8 would have 
asked Congress to authorize construction 
of Glacier View Dam on the North Fork 
of the Flathead River in Montana and 
to appropriate funds for detailed plan- 
ning and construction. 

It read in part as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana, That the Representatives 
of the State of Montana in the Congress of 
the United States be requested to enact into 
law necessary and proper legislation to au- 
thorize construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Glacier View Dam on the North 
Fork of the Flathead River in the State of 
Montana and to authorize that sufficient ap- 
propriations be provided for the detailed 
planning and construction of Glacier View 
Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly request the 
Congress, in making appropriations for the 
construction of the Glacier View project, to 
define the compensations that shall be re- 
ceived from the Government of the United 
States by the County of Flathead and by 
affected cities and school districts in said 
county for extraordinary expenses resulting 
from expanded services required in the fields 
of school and hospital facilities, health and» 
sanitation, and police protection incidental 
to the construction-of said projects; and to 
provide all necessary funds and take all 
needed action to insure the construction of 
all transportation and other facilities needed 
to provide opportunity equal to that now 
existing of access to mines, to forests in 
Federal, State and private ownership, and 
to manufacturing and refining plants, to the 
end that the present steady and continuous 
employment of Montana peopie depending 
upon forests and mines for their livelihood 
will not be adversely affected. 


This memorial passed the house and 
died in the senate by only two votes. 

So apparently there is sentiment in 
Montana for a dam in Glacier National 
Park. 

Another point of view-is presented by 
Mr. David. R. Brower, executive director 
of the Sierra Club, in the February 1957 
issue of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

Note that, instead of stating the ques- 
tion as being one of private development 
by the Montana Power Co. as against 
public development at Paradise, he says 
it is a question of Paradise Dam or 
Glacier View. ‘The alternative question 
is Paradise or Spruce Park, Ninemile 
Prairie, Swan Valley, and Flathead Lake. 
Mr. Browers’ article follows: 

A CasE ror A Dam 

A decision is imminent that will result in 
@ very serious threat to Glacier National 
Park. The threat is all but unknown. The 
Sierra Club just happened to stumble upon it 
last year in the long course of urging the 
National Park Service and the Secretary of 
the Interior to protect Glacier National Park 
from the proposed Smoky Range Dam, the 
obscure name for a dam put forth as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed Glacier View Dam. 
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Both dams would have severely impaired 
Glacier Park. Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay firmly opposed Glacier 
View, but the Department’s Smoky Range 
position wasn’t, clear. One of Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton’s first moves when 
succeeding Mr. McKay was to oppose Smoky 
Range firmly and clearly. 

But this isn’t to be about Glacier View or 
Smoky Range Dams, or any of the long list 
of dams in the Pacific Northwest that the 
Sierra Club is alert to in their relation to our 
Scenic Resources Review. Let’s focus in- 
stead on two mutually exclusive dams— 
Buffalo Rapids No. 4 and Paradise. One of 
them promises to be history-making; there 
seems to be a firm basis for conservation 
support for Paradise. 


WHAT IS THE PARK THREAT? 


Montana Power & Light Co., a subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper, is contemplating a 
moderate-sized dam at a site known as Buf- 
falo Rapids No. 4 on the lower Flathead River, 
a tributary to the Columbia and well down- 
stream from the sites within Glacier National 
Park. This site lies within the impound- 
ment area of the proposed Paradise site 
which the Bureau of Reclamation’s studies 
have determined to be the best of the 109 
sites studied in the Clark Fork Basin. Para- 
dise Dam was locally opposed early in the 
decade owing to its effect on Indian lands, on 
settlements, and on a transcontinental rail- . 
road and highway. It would inundate pretty 
country, but nothing scenically outstanding. 
The reclamation aspects of the project would 
bring in more agricultural land than would 
be inundated. Rail and highway relocation 
costs would not hamper the financial feasi- 
bility of the project. 

But local opposition and Montana Power 
Co.’s interest in Buffalo Rapids No. 4 have 
combined to remove Paradise from active 
consideration by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Montana Power Co.’s license to study Buffalo 
Rapids No. 4 has been renewed. If the com- 
pany asks the Federal Power Commission for 
permission to build and if the Bureau of 
Reclamation is prevented from arguing the 
superiority of the Paradise development, 
then Paradise Dam can never be built. ,This 
will lose the finest water-storage opportunity 
in the Clark Fork Basin. It will eliminate 
one of the major opportunities for flood-con- 
trol storage (Paradise has seven times the 
capacity of Buffalo Rapids No. 4) in the Co- 
lumbia main control plan. In.contempla- 
tion of this eventuality, the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation are 
jointly studying other sites where this flood- 
control opportunity, as fragmented, can be 
compensated for. Best of these, but not 
under active consideration at present, is 
the Glacier View Dam site within Glacier 
Nationdl Park. ‘Others are at Spruce Park, 
Nine-mile Prairie, Swan Valley, and Flat- 
head Lake—all opposed by local groups. 
Opposed or not, these dams do not add up 
to the storage sacrificed at Paradise, and 
their nonreimbursable costs for flood con- 
trol would in all probability be higher, for 
less storage, at these sites than at Paradise. 
Pressure would be increased for upstream 
regulation, as at Glacier View, once Mon- 
tana Power had completed its Buffalo Rap- 
ids No. 4 Dam and required upstream reser- 
voirs to firm up power generatior No other 
site could compete with Glacier View in this 
respect, for sheer engineering and economics. 

In summary, if the apparent status quo 
should prevail, a private company couid 
build Buffalo Rapids No. 4, Paradise could 
never be built, and to the present demand for 
Glacier View Dam would be added the de- 
mand of Montana Power Co. 

If the Government takes the initiative, 
rather than wait for a private company to 
invite it to do so, Paradise dam can be built 
instead, and the flood-control necessity and 
economic feasibility of major upstream stor- 
age can be eliminated, and all this prcebably 
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at less cost to the Government. Glacier Na- 
tional Park would be safe from this threat. 


PARTNERSHIP: TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


Full development at Paradise can prob- 
ably be accomplished in only two ways: (1) 
entirely by the Federal Government, or (2) 
by the Federal Government in partnership 
with a private utility, such as Montana 
Power Co. The former alternative would 
provide lower cost power to the region, at an 
indirect cost to the rest of the Nation, the 
theory being that this stimulus to an under- 
developed region would turn out to be a 
good investment for the rest of the Nation— 
the good elements of TVA or the upper Colo- 
rado project. 

Under current administration policies, the 
second alternative may be chosen, provided 
it is decided to favor full development. 
Montana Power Co. would finance the power 
installation, while the Federal Government 
would add its 9wn incremental share for 
flood control, navigation, reclamation, con- 
servation pool, and recreation, and would sell 
falling water to the Montana ,Power Co. 
in order to pay out the Government's re- 
imbursable costs. Power cost in the region 
would be higher, but the indirect cost to the 
rest of the Nation would be minimized, as 
would the danger of Government power 
monopoly. Private initiative would be stim- 
ulated. 

Either way, full development would insure 
maximum downstream power benefits and 
minimum upstream scenic impairment. 

One Government official who watched the 
Sierra Club’s role in the Dinosaur contro- 
versy has commented, “After all, you are in 
an advantageous position in this Paradise 
situation—as well off as you would have 
been if you had tackled the Echo Park prob- 
lem back in 1946.” But perhaps not. The 
building of Echo Park Dam and the destruc- 
tion of Dinosaur would require legislative 
action in what you might call the fishbowi of 
Congress, where all could see and be heard. 
But the building of Buffalo Rapids No. ‘4 
and the destruction, in time, of Glacier Park 
requires only executive inaction, pretty much 
behind closed doors. 

At Echo Park in 1946, whatever danger 
there was, was obscure—so obscure that no 
one noticed. Not until 1953, when the di- 
rect-fire artillery was aimed at the white of 
the Dinosaur’s eye, did the conservationist 
public become effectively excited. At Glacier 
in 1957 the danger is obscure. The artillery 
is laid for indirect fire—over the horizon and 
out of sight. Quite possibly without Mon- 
tana Power’s knowing it, the gun is laid on 
Glacier National Park. The lanyard will be 
pulled if the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proves Buffalo Rapids No. 4; there will be no 
authorizing legislation, no debate, no more 
widespread conservationist interest than 
there was at Hells Canyon. Just destruction 
by defualt. If that lanyard gets pulled, no 
amount of protest will stop the shell in its 
flight to Glacier. 


A QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 


Who should take the initiative in seeing 
that this doesn’t happen to Glacier, with the 
best dam site in the Clark Fork Basin being 
wasted in the bad bargain? The Federal 
Government? Executive or legislative 
branch? Local government? The Montana 
Power Co.? Or some wandering conserva- 
tionist without portfolio? 

One wouldn't envy the wandering conser- 
vationist his task of persuasion. He would 
need to be the best ventriloquist yet to get 
the Indian to say, “Flood my home and 
farm”; or the utility to say, “Please, Mr. 
Secretary, tie me with your partnership red 
tape instead of letting me make more money 
without it”; or the Great Northern to say, 
“Tear up this good railroad along the stream 
and replace it with one along the contours”; 
or the Montana Highway Department to say 
essentially the same; or the local county to 
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ask that the reservoir basin land be taken off 
the tax rolls. 

Isn’t it leadership in reverse to expect this? 
There seems to be little doubt that a full 
treatment at Paradise will provide the great- 
est good for the greatest number in the long 
run—of flood control, water conservation, 
power generation, stimulation of agricultural 
and industrial development, and an intact 
national park, too. The Government has the 
staff and facilities for finding out for sure if 
this is so. Having found out, it has the 
means of explaining this to the local people, 
and of acting for the national interest if the 
people refuse to listen. 


MAJOR GAINS, MINOR LOSSES 


After all, the railroad won’t suffer. The 
Bureau of Reclamation outdid the South- 
ern~Pacific’s engineers at Shasta Dam. The 
highway can be accommodated as well. And 
there’s no question of whether farmland will 
be inundated, but of which farmland. Five 
million acre-feet of water will cover far less 
acreage if it is stored at Paradise than if it 
is stored in dozens of smaller reservoirs in- 
stead—a pitcher of water will fill a good 
many saucers. Higher streams are steeper, 
take higher dams to store less water at great- 
er cost. Montana Power Co. needn't suffer. 
Everywhere you look there are major gains 
for minor losses; the Government, acting for 
the people who will profit from these gains, 
and paid by those people to lead, can make 
this all clear and can do it authoritatively. 
The Sierra Club, or an equivalent organiza- 
tion, isn’t equipped for the job, nor is that 
its purpose. For every dollar the club has 
to spend, the Government has a million. 

Legislation may soon be introduced au- 
thorizing the construction of Paradise, the 
dam that promises to save a park—not by 
“making the park more beautiful,” to quote 
a line from the old Hetch Hetchy refrain, but 
by being far enough away from the park, and 
*ig enough to minimize the inundation of 
other acres of scenery and fertile land. Para- 
dise was almost lost. We have reason, how- 
ever, to look forward to two new chapters in 
the story, Paradise Be Dammed, and Para- 
dise Regained. ; 

Davin R. BROWER, 





The Harrison Corn Amendment 
SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

»The House in Committee of "the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum-acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Har- 
rison amendment. This amendment is 
fimdamentally an effort to provide to 
commercial corn farmers an opportunity 
to show with their corn planters which 
of the two options on which they voted 
on December 11, 1956, is preferable. Let 
us analyze this legislation in detail and 
then discuss its great potential advan- 
tages. \ 

First, the producer may adjust his 
acreage in line with his share of the 
37.3-million-acre allotment. If he plants 
not more than his share of this 37.3=mil- 
lion-acre allotment, he will be eligible 
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for price support at not less than $1 3; 


per bushel. If he so desires, he may 
enter into a contract with the Govern. 
ment to further adjust his corn acreag, 
by placing some acreage into the acre. 
age-reserve program, for which he yj} 
receive payments at the rate of 90 cents 
per bushel times the farm norma! yielg 
Thirty-eight percent of those votino 
favored this approach. 

Second, he may have the option of op- 
erating under a 51-million-acre base pro. 
gram. Under this latter program, he 
must put not less than 15 percent of his 
base acreage into the acreage reserve o; 
the conservation reserve in order to be 
eligible for price support at $1.31 per 
bushel. If he puts 15 percent of his 
corn-base acreage into the acreage- 
reserve program, he must reduce his 
corn acreage below his base by this 
amount. For this he will be paid at the 
rate of 90 cents per bushel times the 
normal yield of the farm. If he decides 
to put 15 percent of his base into the 
conservation reserve, he will receive 4 
much reduced payment in the neighbor- 
hood of $9 to $15 per acre. Under this 
option, he may plant up to his share of 
the 51-million-acre base. Sixty-two per- 
cent of the producers who voted favored 
this approach. 

What benefits will be derived from this 
legislation? 

First, it should be remembered that 
under either of these two options the 
Corn Belt farmers will be making a sharp 
downward adjustment in their corn acre- 
age since the 1956 planted acreage of 
corn in the commercial-corn area was 57 
million acres. 

Second, unless the corn farmer plants 
within his acreage allotment or base 
these same farmers will not be able to 
participate in the soil-bank program for 
other basic crops such as cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, or rice. 

Third, unless the corn producer is 
given a realistic opportunity to adjust 
corn acreage, the effects will be felt in 
every county in the United States. This 
is due to the fact that corn will be cheap. 
The cheap corn will be marketed in the 
form of cheap livestock and _ livestock 
products. The marketings of livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products account for 
55 percent of the cash farm income of 
the United States. 

Fourth, price support to corn producers 
in the noncommercial corn area will be 
automatically increased by about several 
cents per bushel. 

Fifth, no additional time-consuming 
expensive record cheeking will be in- 
volved. Farmers have in their hands 
both their acreage allotments and their 
bases. 

I am sure that when you have consid- 
ered the implications of our failure to 
provide a realistic program to corn pro- 
ducers up to now that you will vote in 
favor of this legislation. There is no 
reason why corn producers should not be 
given a fair chance to make a downward 
adjustment in their production with 
minimum acreage allotments comparable 
to those provided to producers of other 
basic crops, such as cotton, wheat, pea- 
nuts, and rice. It is simply a matter of 
justice for corn producers. With this 
amendment, the soil bank can do the job 
which it was designed to do. 
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1957 


“New Wine in Old Bottles”—A Challenge 
to Educators and Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYDWANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
good fortune to have as a constituent one 
of the outstanding educators of my State, 
pr. Clara E, Cockerille. Dr. Cockerille 
is the State chairman of the Pennsyl- 
yania Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, as well as 
the assistant county superintendent of 
schools of Armstrong County. 

At a recent dinner, given by the cen- 
tral western convention district of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly and Members of 
Congress, she made the principal ad- 


dress. 

I was so impressed, as were all of the 
other legislators present, that I feel Dr. 
Cockerille’s remarks should be widely 
distributed because they call for present- 
day consideration of an urgent problem. 

The address follows: 

The representative form of government 
which establishes for our Nation the demo- 
cratic way of life must be supported by a 
foundation. Strong homes, vigorous church- 
es, honest government, and sound public 
education are the pillars on which our way 
of life rests. Tonight at this dinner are 
represented 3 of those_4 institutions. The 
home, by a member of the official family of 
our State congress of parents and teachers; 
the Government, by our honored guests, the 
representatives to the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania and the Congress of the United 
States; and public schools, by the official 
representative of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of School Directors and the hundreds of 
teachers, members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association who are the hosts on 
this occasion. It is fitting that the commit- 
tee has chosen to use our national colors 
and emblems in the decoration of this room 
and tables. Home, schools, and government 
are inseparable parts of the foundation on 
which government of, by, and for the people 
rests. 

Tonight we say a sincere “Thank you” to 
the State assemblyman and Senators and to 
our Co: Not for bills in favor of 
schools and teachers which you have sup- 
ported, but for your willingness to be a part 
of our lawmaking bodies, without which we 
could not have representative government. 
We know that for each of you it has meant 
the assuming of burdens of decisions, the 
willingness to put your personal interests in 
the background and devote your time to a 
common cause. We thank you for your will- 
ingness to talk to us, to answer hundreds of 
phone calls, to acknowledge letters and to 
attend banquets on Saturday night, when it 
oo be more fun to stay at home and watch 

We know that you have been willing to 
assume an active part in Government affairs 
knowing full well that few men in your posi- 
tions become famous, and still fewer become 
rich (if they do, there is an investigation). 
We appreciate your service in our behalf. 
And it has been service over a long period of 
years. Those founding fathers of Pennsyl- 
vania, perhaps quite wisely, said in our Con- 
stitution only that there should be schools. 
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Our system of education in Pennsylvania is 
the result of decisions, some of them momen- 
tous and history making, of our legislative 
bodies. Because the future of our educa- 
tion depends on decisions of lawmakers, the 
teachers of this State and Nation must be 
close to the lawmakers. We do not always 
see alike when we look at the schools and the 
educational program. We who have chosen 
education as our profession see it from a 
close-up view. We see it in detail. Some- 
times to others it appears that we see it 
magnified. To you legislators who of neces- 
sity must see education as only one facet of 
a State program, the problems of education 
appear different. You have a farther away 
perspective and sometimes to us it appears 
that you see the problems in reduced size. 
Because our viewpoints are different, but our 
goal of sound public education is the same, 
we need to talk to each other to try to bring 
the far and near perspectives into clear focus 
and to find the right and just answers to our 
problems. There was a time when teachers 
did not talk to legislators (that was when we 
didn’t have enough money to travel to Harris- 
burg). Now, thanks to you, our salaries per- 
mit a trip to Harrisburg and so we come. 
We've learned to talk to you—how to do it 
and when to do it. 


We’ve learned so well that you sometimes 
say, “The teachers have a lobby.” Perhaps 
in a strict sense that is true. It is nearer 
our intent to say that we have come to be- 
lieve that you want to know what we think, 
and we have tried to plan our talking so 
that it is helpful to you as you weigh the 
factors that determine your decisions. To- 
night we do not want to talk to you about 
salaries or subsidies or reimbursement frac- 
tions or buildings but we will be around 
to show you our viewpoint on all of them 
as the work of the legislative bodies con- 
tinues. Tonight I thought I would like 
to direct the thinking of this group to what 
I believe is an underlying cause of many 
of the problems of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. I would like you to think as a united 
group of citizens, not as teachers or legis- 
lators. We have chosen our roles, perhaps 
in a weak moment but the choice has been 
ours. No one made us be teachers or run 
for government office. The solutions to the 
problems which come to us because of the 
interdependence of legislation and education 
must be sought together. 

Among the rich and colorful words of the 
Bible is the admonition to be cautious about 
putting new wine in old bottles, lest the 
bottles burst and the wine be wasted. Can 
we not attribute many of our perplexing 
situations to an attempt to force new ele- 
ments of society and education into exist- 
ing patterns which are inadequate. There 
are four to which I would like to direct your 
thinking. 

Finance: The provision of funds for edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is an everpresent 
problem. It is in the attempt to solve this 
problem that teachers and legislators de- 
velop the most ill feeling toward each other. 
It is the area that often calls forth hasty 
heated words. The cost of all areas of living 
is high, prices have increased, wages have 
increased. What were once luxuries have 
become necessities. People want the best 
for their children, not the minimum. Yet 
we are attempting to meet all the new de- 
mands and rising costs with a financial 
framework which was designed decades ago 
when the economic picture was entirely dif- 
ferent. We are attempting to force today’s 
financial needs into yesterdays methods of 
financing and we are not succeeding. We 
get red in the face as a small girl does when 
she attempts to force her doll carriage 
through a narrow opening—and we are no 
more successful than she is—if it goes in, 
we’ve smashed it. At a time when men in- 
vest their wealth in many ways we hold to 
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real estate tax as the chief way to finance 
schools as we did a century ago when real 
estate was one of the few ways that men 
could invest money. Should we be con- 
sidering a new container for our school 
finances instead of being angry because to- 
day’s needs overflow our old container? 

Sehool buildings: Our children have over- 
flowed this container. We have more chil- 
dren than we have safe, desirable classrooms. 
We knew the children were being born, we 
have done all we could to help them iive, 
but we are surprised and rather annoyed that 
they have overflowed our schools. We have 
schools in communities that no longer have 
school children and we have children in 
communities where there are no rooms for 
them. Should we not consider new schools 
for the flood of children. Not just more 
buildings. Some areas of our Nation have 
building codes that take no account of re- 
cent developments in the field of materials 
and construction. All that World War II 
taught us about construction cannot be 
used in many areas because we are still 
thinking about school buildings as we 
thought of them in 1900. Here is a field 
that needs new thinking. 

Curriculum: What should we teach? How 
can we meet the needs of individuals and 
of our democracy in our schools? Today the 
children have many teachers outside of 
school. Television, radio, movies, and travel 
have resulted in our children having much 
more general information at 6 years of age 
than they did at 12 years of age a generation 
ago. Our pupils live in today’s world. The 
attempt to force today’s youth into yester- 
day’s school is resulting in explosive situa- 
tions. This is most evident in our high 
schools. Our high schools were designed for 
a select group of pupils, those pupils who 
wanted to learn. Compulsory education, 
labor conditions, our society in general have 
resulted in the majority of all youth being 
enrolled in high school. The framework of 
organization and subjects designed for cer- 
tain students is being forced to accept all 
youth. Most of us are concerned. We need 
to be concerned enough to take steps to 
rethink our schools, their courses of study, 
schedules, and organization in terms of the 
youth of our State today. Education for all 
the children of all the people means schools 
that can take the bright, the dull, the back- 
ward, the well behaved, the unruly, the tal- 
ented, the ordinary, the adjusted, the mal- 
adjusted, those who delight in learning from 
books, those who reject book learning. The 
wine of the young of our communities is 
precious. We can’t afford to waste it be- 
cause of forcing it into schools that are not 
capable of receiving and holding it. 

Organization of schools and school dis- 
tricts: Ours is a time of easy travel, of rapid 
communication, of specialization. Yet our 
basic school organization is in a pattern de- 
signed 100 years ago when travel was diffi- 
cult, communication limited and the teach- 
ers, for the most part, boys and girls who 1 
year before had been in eighth grade them- 
selves. , 

With trained administrators, graded 
schools, and well-prepared teachers, we con- 
tinue in an organization designed for un- 
trained teachers, teaching in small schools 
with no help at the local level. New demands 
for school services needed in today’s picture, 
new needs caused by expanding the century- 
old pattern. Consideration or reorganiza- 
tion at several levels is an immediate need. 

Citizens in general, legislators, and teach- 
ers all must share the blame.for some of 
the problems of public education which con- 
front us. We all love old containers. We 
who insist that all our machines come in 
next year’s packages hold tenaciously to old 
packages for our social institutions. Count- 
less people who never question that 1958 
cars will be more desirable than 1957's ask, 
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“Shouldn't we return to the schools we used 


to have?” 


Together we must find answers to ques- 


tions such as, “How high shail teachers’ 
salaries go?” 


even bigger questions. How can 1957 school 
costs best be met in 1958? What is an effi- 
cient economic school building today? 

How can we make our schools effective for 
our secondary school pupils today? 

What organization of schools will provide 
the services needed today? 

Our task involves evaluation of the bottles 
into which we plan to pour the wine of edu- 
cation, and the action necessary to find new 
containers when those we have used in the 
past are no longer suitable. 

Why must we be concerned with these diffi- 
cult tasks? Because we have chosen to be a 
part of two of the pillars of our way of life— 
education and government and— 


“When we lie down worn out 

Other men will stand, young and fresh. 

But by the steps that we have cut they 
will climb, 

And by the stairs that we have built they 
will mount. 

At our clumsy work, they may laugh. 

And when the stones roll, they may curse 
us, 

But they will climb and by our steps 

They will mount and by our stairs.” 





New Industry For Central Kansas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, my 
district is making a bid for new industry 
to supplement its income and to keep 
those who have been forced off the farm 
from leaving that area of Kansas com- 
pletely. Because of Secretary Benson's 
farm program, decreasing acreages, in- 
creased costs and low parities, it behooves 
the governing bodies of the many cities 
located in my district to make every pos- 
sible effort to obtain new industries in 
order to secure employment for its many 
citizens and to supplement income ordi- 
narily derived from agricultural prod- 
ucts. The city of Liberal is making a bid 
for such industry. This is a very thriv- 
ing city and has huge reservoirs of nat- 
ural gas, and plenty of underground 
water which is most attractive to new in- 
dustry. The following resolution was 
forwarded to me just recently which res- 
olution is signed by the mayor, city clerk, 
as wel! as several civic organizations in 
the city of Liberal, inviting new indus- 
tries to locate there: 

Resolution 332 

A resolution inviting new business and 

industry to Liberal, Kans. 

In connection with three important phases 
of national policy—namely: 

1. The national safety requires that in- 
dustry be decentralized. 

2. An orderly adjustment and transition in 
the Nation's agriculture requires that off- 
the-farm employment be provided for oper- 
ators of family-sized farms. 


“Shall the Federal Govern- 
ment finance school buildings?” “Shall the 
compulsory school age be lowered?” “Should 
there be a county superintendent of schools?” 
Beyond that we must work out answers to 
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8. A wide distribution of industry ts 
needed for a geographically balanced econ- 
omy. 

The governing body of the city of Liberal 
desires to spread the following resolution 
upon the record of its proceedings: 

Be it resolved by the governing body of 
the city of Liberal, Kans: 

SecTIon 1. That this city government 
hereby formally recognizes that the city of 
Liberal and vicinity has become an out- 
standingly pleasant place in which to live, 
work, and raise a family. Through its re- 
cent growth and development it now offers 
most of the advantages of urban living, with 
none of the disadvantages that arise from 
the congestion in the larger cities. 

Sec. 1. That it is further recognized that 
this area could take care of additional busi- 
ness and industry and a substantial increase 
in population without detracting from the 
advantages it enjoys. That the supplies of 
natural gas and water are abundant and all 
city services, facilities, and utilities (both 
city and privately owned) have kept pace 
with the area’s growth and are now in a 
position to be immediately expanded and 
extended as needed. 

Sec. 3. That the city government, and the 
community as a whole, welcomes and in- 
vites new business and industry and it is 
deemed appropriate that this be made known 
to the leaders of Government and industry 
who are concerned with national policy. 

Sec. 4. That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to J. FLoyp Breepine, Congress- 
man from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas, and to others at his direction. 

Adopted by the governing body of the 
city of Liberal, Kans., and signed by the 
major, this 5th day of March 1957. 

CHARLES M. LIGHT, Jr., 
Mayor. 

Attest: . 

Pau. Burke, 
City Clerk. 
Endorsed and concurred in: .- 
LIBERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By L. M. BusHart, President. 
Attest: 
M. L. Gopparp, Secretary. 
LIBERAL JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
By L. R. Armstrone, President. 
Attest: 4 
NorMan Perry, Secretary. 
LIBERAL ROTARY CLUB, 
By Aubert I. SHANK, President. . 
Attest: 
Howarp CRANDALL, Secretary. 
LIBERAL LION’s CLUB, 
By Ray E. Kennepy, President. 
Attest: 
Harry Sawyer, Secretary. 
LIBERAL KIWaNIs CLuB, 
By Ross Suiruey, President. 
Attest: 
Jack Soirn, Secretary. 
WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE, 
LIBERAL BRANCH, 
By G.M. Crow, Manager. 
By Joxun W. Moore, President. 
LIBERAL Gas Co., 





Bolivia and the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 


our colleagues the following address 
given by His Excellency Victor Andrade, 
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the Bolivian Ambassador to the Uniteg 
States on February 23, 1957, before the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Pennsylvania 
State College at University Park, Pa. 

His remarks point up the need fo; 
more attention by us to our neighbors to 
the south. The address follows: 

BOLIVIA,AND THE FUTURE 
(Address by Victor Andrade, Ambassador o; 

Bolivia, before the Cosmopolitan Club o; 

Pennsylvania State College, Saturday eye. 

ning, February 23) 

My knowledge of American history is py 
no means comprehensive, but I find the sub- 
ject extremely interesting and study it when 
I have time. The merger of the Origina| 
Thirteen States into what later became the 
United States was a miracle which has af. 
fected the destiny of the entire world. 

The union of States withstood the impact 
of a great Civil War which was, until World 
War I and World War II, the greatest armed 
clash that the world had ever witnessed. 

The Civil War, the War Between the States, 
seems to hold a peculiar fascination for 
millions of Americans. Perhaps there is some 
romanticism in this interest; perhaps a 
healthy desire to learn more about the past 
and its meaning in terms of the present, 
Purthermore, it was your Own war and no- 
body else’s; a family affair, so to speak. In 
any case, I have learned that—save for the 
younger generation—when one speaks about 
“the war” it is likely to be the Civil War 
and not the holocausts of 1914-18 and 1939- 
45. 

I have had southerners tell me that, but 
for a few mishaps and mistakes the Confed- 
eracy might have won. Among these mis- 
takes and mishaps frequently are mentioned 
the accidental death of Stonewall Jackson, 
the failure of Jefferson Davis and others to 
recognize the genius of the great cavalry 
leader, Nathan Bedford Forrest, and the 
series of Southern errors at Gettysburg. I 
have also had Southerners tell me that the 
South would have won had it not been for 
the men and resources which your own State 
of Pennsylvania poured into the fight. 

I am more inclined to believe the latter 
statement than the first. For, men being 
what they are, mistakes and mishaps during 
wartime are inevitable. I have witnessed 
them at first hand in the disastrous Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay. More- 
over, the North also had unfortunate acci- 
dents and-blundered a good bit on its own. 

There is no question about Pennsylvania's 
contribution to the Northern cause. This 
State furnished more than 366,000 troops 
to the Federal Army, and sturdy troops they 
were. Furthermore, the munitions which 
decide modern war came in large part from 
Pennsylvania. The Fort Pitt Foundry at 
Pittsburgh turned out between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons of artillery pieces and ammunition 
annually, and a foundry at Reading also 
made heavy artillery. Then, as now, a great 
farming country—Pennsylvania—supplied 
much of the food which kept. the Union 
Army in good shape by comparison with the 
Southerners. . 

Pennsylvania is about half the size of 
present-day Germany, and it compares fa- 
vorably with Germany in industrial resources 
You have iron, oil, both bituminous and 
anthracite coal, and other vital minerals. 
In addition, you have rich farmlands and 
fine timber, despite generations of cutting. 
You have a good school system, including 
splendid universities and colleges, of which 
this school is one. Pennsylvania is known 
as the Keystone State; the name is well 
deserved. 

I have traveled in Pennsylvania and have 
seen at first hand evidences of the State's 
wealth and power. It is inevitable that [ 
should compare your State with my own 
country of Bolivia. Bolivia is almost three 
times as large as Pennsylvania. It too has 
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great natural wealth. My country has one 
of the great iron ore deposits of the world 
in the southeast corner near the Brazilian 
porder. We have a vast oil potential, and al- 
most every modern industrial mineral— 
tungsten, titanium, lead, zinc, zirconium, 
manganese, gold, and silver; and you prob- 
ably know that Bolivia is the only source of 
tin in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
almost every resource required for a great 
industrial mation save, perhaps, coal. We 
may even have that, for much of our country 
is only partially explored. In all probability, 
we have uranium and other radioactive min- 
erals. 

Pennsylvania has approximately 11 million 
persons; Bolivia less than 4 million, most 
of whom live in the plateau which runs along 
Bolivia’s western border. This plateau av- 
erages around 10,000 feet in height. Above 
it rise several snow-covered mountains more 
than 20,000 feet high. This part of my coun- 

is one of the most picturesque in the 
world. On the Bolivian plateau are rem- 
nants of the Incan Empire, which was a 
marvelous political establishment. There 
also is the fabulous inland mountain lake, 
Titicaca. 

But I did not come here today for a trave- 
log. I came to try to explain why Bolivia 
is an undeveloped country; to talk about 
its difficulties and aspirations and to explain 
these in terms of what they mean to the 
United States. 

Before William Penn got his grant of land 
in the Philadelphia area, the Spaniards had 
built towns and roads in Bolivia and were 
busily engaged in mining precious metals. 
With this early introduction to western civil- 





ization, what kept Bolivia backward and poor 


in the centuries which followed? 

Many things were involved. The trans- 
portation difficulties were very great. The 
Andes Mountains are a much more formida- 
ble barrier than the Alleghenies which run 
along the east coast of the United States. 
The Andes slope eastward into great canyons 
and fertile valleys; these merge into great 


plains and timbered areas which eventually 


are swallowed up in the great jungle of the 
Amazon and other rivers. Not until 1954 
was there a highway in Bolivia which con- 
nected the lowlands with the valleys, and 
from there with the Altiplano by rail. 

Other factors had more to do with Bolivia’s 
laggardness than transportation. The Span- 
ish conquerors did not think in terms of de- 
veloping a new civilization in the New World. 
Their cultural and spiritual homeland was 
Spain or Europe. They looked forward to 
the time when they had enough to leave the 
New World. Most of the settlers in the 
United States severed their ties with Europe. 
The Quakers, for example, fled from persecu- 
tion and had no idea of going back. 

The problem of the Indian in Latin Amer- 
ica was different too. The tribes in what is 
now the United States were fierce, but primi- 
tive and comiparatively few in numbers. 
War, the white man’s diseases, and the white 
man’s liquor killed them off. As the tide of 
migration flowed on they grew fewer and 
fewer in numbers. 

In Central and South America it was quite 
different. Im Mexico, and in Peru and Bo- 
livia, for example, the Indians had elaborate 
civilizations. If the Aztecs and Incas had 
Possessed iron weapons and firearms, they 
Pps easily have thrown the invaders into 

e sea. 


After the conquest, the Indians still were 
in the majority numerically. They have re- 
mained so in many countries in Latin Amer- 
ica. Today more than 60 percent of Bolivia’s 
people are Indians, and a great many others 
are of mixed blood. The Indians, however, 
did not become an integral part of 
their country’s life. They remained sub- 
merged and exploited. The governing classes 
were the descendants of the original con- 
querors, together with some individuals of 
both white and Indian blood. 
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A comparatively small group held power. 
As was natural under the circumstances, it 
thought mostly in terms of maintaining its 
Own power and security. There were con- 
flicts within the group, and these resulted 
in revolutions in which the masses fought 
and died without knowing why they did so 
and without being any better off, no matter 
who won. 

Also, Bolivia, at first dependent upon ex- 
ports of gold and silver, became dependent 
upon tin. The discovery of the tin mines in 
Bolivia coincided with the discovery of the 
value of this metal in our modern industrial 
society. 

Three families, the Patinos, Aramayos, and 
Hochschilds, gained control of the better tin 
deposits. All became rich; the Patino for- 
tune being one of the greatest in the world. 
The wealth of the so-called tin barons en- 
abled them to control the country, politi- 
cally as well as economically. The tin barons 
did not use their power to develop the coun- 
try’s other resources. They spent their en- 
ergies in keeping the status quo, which 
meant a few millionaires and a dreadfully 
poor country. 

The unrest which kept Bolivia in a tur- 
moil finally spread to the people them- 
selves. The Chaco War, fought between 
Paraguay and Bolivia in the 1930’s, revealed 
the corruption, selfishness, and incompetence 
of Bolivia’s ruling classes. A younger gen- 
eration, which fought in the Chaco War, 
formed political parties dedicated to funda- 
mental changes in Bolivian life. 

Out of experience grew the decision to na- 
tionalize Bolivia’s tin mines as the only ef- 
fective means of eliminating the reactionary 
influence of the tin barons from the coun- 
try. The opportunity to do so came after 
the 1952 revolution brought the MN® Party 
into power; the tin mines were taken over 
by the government in the fall of 1952. 

Let us review briefly the situation in which 
Bolivia found itself after the revolution in 
1952. 

Inflation already was under way. Actually, 
this inflation began during the great de- 
pression in the early 1930’s and was accel- 
erated by the Chaco War, during which the 
country lost heavily both in men and money. 
The comparatively high prices for tin during 
the World War and the Korean fighting 
helped retard the inflationary spiral, but did 
not remedy its fundamental causes. 

For reasons which had no relation to the 
1952 revolution, the price of tin began to 
fall that year.. Fears of world war III were 
over for the time being; the world was pro- 
ducing more tin than it needed. As they 
were exploited year in and year out, the 
Bolivian ore veins were depleted; mining 
costs rose, and it became more and more dif- 
ficult for Bolivia to compete with richer and 
shallower tin ore veins in Malaya and 
Indonesia. 

Keep in mind also that Bolivia was a 
mono-economy, dependent almost com- 
pletely for vital foreign exchange upon ex- 
ports of tin. The country did not produce 
enough to feed itself; in fact, national 
policies discouraged agriculture through 
food subsidies to the consumer. Foodstuffs 
were imported and sold to the workers below 
cost. Bolivia had a land system which be- 
longed to the Middle Ages and which ham- 
pered production. The Indian farmers, liter- 
ally speaking, were serfs. Since one of the 
fundamental aims of the revolution was to 
make the Indian a first-class citizen, this 
system had to be changed. 

The country had a great oil potential, but 
in 1952 imported gasoline and other oil prod- 
ucts were valued at about $5 million. Food 
and other imports were about $87 million 
annually, since the few factories in Bolivia 
did not manufacture nearly enough to meet 
even the demands and purchasing power of 
an impoverished people. 

We had, then, to start from scratch in try- 
ing to develop our economy. Meanwhile, we 
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were dependent upon tin, which was mined 
below cost, and we were confronted with the 
inevitable problems which attended na- 
tionalization of the mines. 

Contrary to the propaganda of our enemies, 
Bolivia did not nationalize its tin mines in 
the belief that this would increase produc- 
tion. Instead, we knew that nationalization 
would originate new problems, for the time 
being anyhow. Any drastic changes like na- 
tionalization of the mines and freeing the 
farmworkers meant confusion and uncer- 
tainty until the country could adjust to 
them. 

We were in desperate circumstances, and 
the question—which still remains to be an- 
swered—was: Could we hold the country 
together during the time required to in- 
vigorate agriculture, build roads, find ways 
to develop our oil and other resources, and 
end our dependence upon tin? 

In this emergency we turned to the United 
States. Our standing in this country was 
none too good. The State Department did 
not like the nationalization of the tin mines. 
The MNR Party held power once before in 
the 1943-46 period. During that time the 
tin barons paid for and directed a propa- 
ganda campaign against us. As a result of 
that campaign of slander, the MNR’s reputa- 
tion in your country was destroyed. Some 
persons in the United States thought us 
Fascist, some Communist, but the consensus 
was that we were no good. 

Nevertheless, the United States also faced 
2 dilemma in its relationship with Bolivia. 
What was the alternative to the MNR 
regime? It was pretty obvious that the peo- 
ple of Bolivia did not want the “rosca,” the 
name for the little group composed of the tin 
barons and a few wealthy landowners which 
ran Bolivia prior to the revolution. It also 
was obvious that the Communists were well 
aware of the situation and hoped to take con- 
trol if the MNR failed. 

Under all the circumstances, the United 
States decided to help Bolivia, although we 
had a pretty hard time before food grants 
were given us late in 1953. Prior to that, 
the only help we had was tin purchases by 
the United States at the market price. The 
tin was needed by the United States for 
stockpiling. These purchases were intended 
to help your country as much as they were 
Bolivia. 

They did have a stabilizing influence on 
the price of tin. Despite this, tin prices in 
1953 and 1954 averaged around 93 cents as 
compared to nearly $1.10 per pound in the 
1948-52 period. Almost every pound of tin 
taken from the Bolivian mines since 1952 
has been at a loss. 

Both Bolivia and the United States ob- 
viously had to do a lot to make any aid 
program to Bolivia effective. 

Aid from your country had to be sufficient 
to do more than merely keep the country 
alive; it had to be accompanied with tech- 
nical assistance, for we also are deficient in 
what you term “know-how.” 

Bolivia also had to do some things on its 
own. The country had to draft and put into 
operation systematic and intelligent plans 
for the development of its resources. If the 
technical assistance program were to be ef- 
fective, the advice of the experts had to be 
followed. And while the United States 
could not tell Bolivia how to rtin its internal 
affairs, it was obvious that your country 
would not continue indefinitely to help a 
country which followed a radical and col- 
lectivist program, even if that program was 
not Communist or Fascist in nature. 

Let us, as the late Al Smith used to say, 
take a look at the record. The United States 
has given Bolivia about $60 million in loans 
and grants since 1953. 

This does not take into account about $25 
million recently made available as part of 
@ Bolivian stabilization program. This is 
neither a loan nor grant to Bolivia since the 
money simply backs the boliviano, our unit 
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of currency, with dollars. If the stabilization 
program succeeds, all of it will be returned, 
and I might also mention that $7.5 million of 
the $25 million was contributed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and Bolivia has 
contributed about $10 million to the fund. 

Since 1952, the United States Government 
has purchased approximately 50,000 tons of 
Bolivian tin and paid, less certain deduc- 
tions, around $110 million for it. Some per- 
sons have the fantastic idea that $110 mil- 
lion should also be added to the total which 
the United States has given Bolivia. 

This obviously is not true and simply 
is anti-Bolivian propaganda. ‘The United 
States stockpiled the tin against future 
emergencies; the tin will not deteriorate 
but will keep indefinitely. It could be 
worth, under certain circumstances, many, 
many times the price paid for it. And, 
finally, the price of tin has risen since the 
bulk of metal was purchased. Today, the 
United States could sell the tin it owns at 
world-market prices and still have a profit. 

The United States also has contributed 
technical assistance to Bolivia in several 
fields. The two governments have worked 
together to draft programs for Bolivian agri- 
culture and the development of Bolivian oil. 
The stabilization program was the work of 
your experts working with Bolivian per- 
sonnel. 

Despite criticism, the United States has 
gone steadily ahead with the Bolivian pro- 
gram. I do not intend to pass judgment 
on the adequacy of the help given. 

Perhaps some of you feel that I have been 
telling a familiar story. The United States 
digs into its pockets—which, incidentally, 
include your pockets—and contributes mil- 
lions upon millions. There seems no end to 
it and the questions arise as to the value of 
this tremendous outlay. 

I do not intend to discuss your foreign 
programs today, or to try to draw conclusions 
from them. Obviously, the Government and 
people thought they were in the interests 
of the country, or they would have been 
discontinued long before now. 

It is a trhism also to say that the program 
for each country and/or area has to be 
examined on its merits. 

For example, the situation of Latin Amer- 
ica with regard to foreign aid is quite differ- 
ent from that of other continents. 

All in all, Latin America has received less 
than $1.4 billion ‘out of a total of more than 
$56 billion which the United States has given 
and loaned other countries since 1945. Most 
of the Latin-American aid was in the form 
of loans. Iam not arguing that Latin Amer- 
ica should have received more, or should get 
more in the future. That is beside the point. 

The average citizen in this country is 
only vaguely aware of Latin America. He 
has, on the whole, a Kindly feeling toward 
his southern neighbors and believes they 
will stand beside the United States in the 
event of a crisis—as, indeed, has been true 
in the past. But he knows comparatively 
little about Latin America and hears com- 
paratively little. Many Latin Americans feel 
they are taken for granted by the United 
States and, perhaps, there is something in 
that feelings. 

Yet, when we stop to look at a few facts 
the importance of Latin America to the 
United States immediately becomes apparent. 

The trade between the United States and 
Latin America averages around $87 billion 
annually and is about equally divided. 

Furthermore, this trade is almost entirely 
on an exchange basis—that is, it is financed 
by an exchange of goods and services and is 
not financed by United States loans and 
grants. 


The United States has more money in- 
vested in Latin America than in any other 
part of the world. The total is more than 
$6 billion. Profits from that investment an- 
nually are estimated at about $750 million. 
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In 2 short years, then, the profit on your 
investments in Latin America amounts to 
more than all the loans and grants to Latin 
America since 1945. 

Like Bolivia, most Latin American coun- 
tries are only partially developed. The po- 
tential for profitable investment in Latin 
America is enormous. 

The population in Latin America is in- 
creasing more rapidly than almost any other 
part of the world. 

Already Latin America has approximately 
20 million more people than the United 
States. 

By 1975, Latin America will have 277 mil- 
lion people and in another 25 years, a half 
billion. 

Tht land mass of Latin America is tre- 
mendous. Modern nuclear warfare can be 
so terrible that only nations which have 
tremendous resources and great land masses 
can be expected to survive. 

Our two hemispheres have resources and 
territory sufficient to withstand any on- 
slaught. 

This presupposes that the hemispheres 
are united and stand together. In turn, this 
presupposes friendly and binding relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
Latin American nations. 

In summary, the trade with Latin America 
today is profitable to the United States; in- 
vestments in Latin America are very profitable 
also. Moreover, since Latin America is rela- 
tively undeveloped, it has a tremendous 
storehouse of raw materials, and is growing 
rapidly. The possibilities for the future are 
great indeed—provided that Latin America 
grows and prospers as it should. - 

But we cannot take it for granted that all 
will be well simply because the United States 
has a benevolent attitude toward Latin 
America and has no imperialistic ambitions. 

Capitalism has been a blessing for the 
United States; it has been the opposite for 
some Latin American countries. 

The rich men in my own country were 
shortsighted, greedy, cruel, and reactionary. 

The United States tells the people of Latin 
America that modern capitalism is the an- 
swer to its problems. The Communists tell 
the masses that they have the answers. 
Every country in Latin America has its Com- 
munists, who take advantage of every bubi- 
‘ness recession and every political crisis. They 
work with the fanaticism and energy of their 
kind. 

The people of Latin America will, in the 
long run, prefer capitalism only if they think 
it is good for them. 

The United States then must see to it, if 
possible, that capitalism is good for Latin 
America. A lag in any Latin American coun- 
try hurts the hemisphere and the United 
States. If there is economic and political 
chaos in many Latin American countries, the 
United States is in deep trouble. Your coun- 
try already is under a very great strain. Even 
a country as powerful as the United States 
can be overloaded. 

To repeat, Latin America today constitutes 
an asset to the free world and the United 
States. It is vital that it remains so and 
makes an even greater contribution for the 
future. This requires statesmanship of a 
very high order. 

Every Latin American country differs, but 
most have common problems. 

Most are dependent upon the sale of raw 
materials pending the time when they in- 
dustrialize and use these materials at home. 
If the price of raw materials declines sharply, 
their economies are badly shaken. 

The transportation system in many coun- 
tries is defective, and vast areas are still very 

inaccessible. 

Several of the countries have a compara- 
tively smdll wealthy class at the top and 
great masses of poor people at the bottom. 
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In quite a few of the nations, the Indian 
population still is submerged and worse og 
than it was before the Spanish conquest 

The lack of economic stability in Latiy 
America has created political instability, ang 
political instability has caused resort to mij. 
tary dictatorship. 

This is a common method of handling an 
emergency in a Latin American country. 4 
strong man takes over; he sweeps the prob- 
lems under the rug. He and his immediate 
followers enrich themselves at the expense 
of the country. There is increasing unrest 
another revolution and another military dic- 


" tatorship. 


I have heard it said by seemingly intel]j- 
gent men that this is the way to handle 
things in Latin America; that the masses 
have no idea of democracy and simply want 
to be left alone to live as their ancestors 
lived before them. 

Such generalizations are dangerous. They 
are predicated upon assumptions which are 
not true. Once upon a time the great colonia] 
powers thought that the people they goy- 
erned were satisfied and would never rebel}. 
That was—once upon a time. 

Some dictators have the interests of the 
people at heart, but even a benevolent dic- 
tatorship is a pretty poor way to run a 
country. Surely this generation has had 
enough of dictatorship and its consequences. 

The United States knows the problems of 
Latin America very well. It wants to help 
and has helpéd. In my opinion, it has dis- 
pelled the old Marxist theory that a strong 
capitalistic country always takes advantage 
of the poorer and weaker country with which 
it deals. 

The attitude of the United States in deal- 
ing with weaker countries has been cne of 
enlightened self-interest in many ways. 
Your country has disavowed imperialism and 
colonialism. It is trying to prove that other 
countries have only to follow its example to 
also become free, stable, and prosperous 
But that proof is difficult. There are many 
skeptics; many who say—wait and see. 

The final verdict remains to be delivered. 
The free world is shocked at the ruthlessness 
of international communism. Yet, man's 
memories are short and what has happened 
may be explained away and excused. 

I do not mean to infer that the United 
States must take full responsibility for mak- 
ing backward countries in this hemisphere 
rich and contented. There must be coopera- 
tion and a sincere attempt at self-help. 
But, quite obviously, any contribution which 
the United States makes to the prosperity 
and stability of a Latin American country 
is a contribution toward its own stability 
and prosperity. 

In the worldwide conflict with commu- 
nism, the United States ts trying to persuade 
the backward countries that the free-enter- 
prise system and democracy will bring them 
the freedom and higher standard of living 
which they want. 

If this theory is true, there is no better 
place to prove it than Bolivia. 

In the first place, all the aid in the world 
cannot make an intrinsically poor nation 
rich. Money and the advice of all the 
experts cannot give a country good land, oil, 
timber, and mineral wealth if they are not 
there in the first place. 

Bolivia has everything which it needs to 
become a modern and progressive state. 

I think also that the United States would 
agree that Bolivia has tried to make the 
aid program succeed. 

Mistakes have been made, and plenty of 
them, but in a country trying to remedy the 
neglect of generations in a few short years 
these were inevitable. We have tried [0 
remedy these errors; we hve tried sincerely 
to carry out the advice given us by your 
great country. 

Since 1952, Bolivia has endeavored sys- 
tematically to attract foreign capital and 
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nas tried to create an atmosphere favorable 
to free enterprise 


For example, Bolivia’s petroleum code an- 
nounced in 1955 is the most liberat, prob- 
ably, in the hemisphere. In effect, it says 
that my country wants the best available 
outside help in exploiting its tremendous 


oil resources, 
Bolivia has signed the investment guar- 
anty P This was initiated 


rogram. 
py the United States to protect its citizens 
who invest in foreign countries against in- 
ability to convert foreign currency into 
dollars, or loss through expropriation or con- 
fiscation. - 

Bolivia has abolished import restrictions. 
subsidies OM consumer goods, and other 
impediments to a free enterprise economy. 

At Bolivia’s instance, a New York firm con- 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the min- 
ing economy, including operation of the tin 
mines, and has made recommendations for 
improvement. 

Anyone who examines the Bolivian situa- 
tion will realize at once that the country will 
be in a bad way until it begins to produce 
something other than tin. To do this, roads 
have to be built, power projects finished, land 
cleared and put into cultivation, oil wells 
sunk, timber cut and sold, factories built to 
produce consumer goods, and many other 
steps taken. - 

With the help of United Nations and 
United States experts, Bolivia drafted, in 1953 
programs for the development of almost every 
phase of itseconomy. These programs, how- 
ever, take time and cost money. Some have 
done remarkably well. My country now is 
exporting around $6 million worth of petrol- 
eum annually instead of having to pay out 
about $5 million for the oil if needs. Gulf, 
one of the world’s great oil companies, has a 
concession in Bolivia and other big concerns 
are interested. Eventually, oil may replace 
tin as the principal source of foreign ex- 
change. Yet, $6 million furnishes us with 
only a fraction of the money we need and 
other programs are not far enough along to 
do us mueh good. Also, the programs are 
costly and the funds spent on them con- 
tributed to the inflation which almost 
wrecked our economy. 

To stop inflation, the experts from the 
United States. proposed a stabilization pro- 
gram which would eliminate every expendi- 
ture possible, and under which Bolivia must 
live within.its income. We approved the 
program and put it into effect, even though 
it hit the workers and other poor people very 
hard. It meant also the end of work on most 
of our development programs. Now, some 
tcugh questions arise: how can we ever hope 
to get out of the dilemma we are in unless we 
increase production? And how can we ex- 
pect to increase production unless we go 
ahead with our programs? 

Bolivia does not wish to remain on a dole 
indefinitely. Nor does the United States 
wish Bolivia to be a charity ward year in 
and year out. The basic objectives of both 
governments; would be defeated by such a 
situation. 

Offhand, it would seem that any country 
which half way tried could modernize and 
stabilize its economy if it had the help of 
the United States. Nevertheless, here is 
Bolivia which has cooperated to the best of 
its ability with the United States but has a 
long, long way to go. 

Perhaps it is time for both countries to 
look at this matter very, very carefully. If 
Bolivia needs to make changes, it should do 
so without delay. Perhaps the United States 
also should look at the assistance it is giving 
Bolivia. It could be possible that the funds 
given us are sufficient to keep us alive but 
hot enough to enable us to make any real 
Progress. I¢ so, would it not be better, and 
cheaper in the long run, to make the help 
sufficient to finish some of the development 
programs that we have planned in coopera- 


“on with your experts? 
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I am of the opinion that private invest- 
ments in my country will be one of our 
greatest assets some day. However, foreign 
investment may be waiting to find out 
whether we are to rise or fall. If it became 
convinced that we were out of the woods, I 
think there would be little hesitancy to put 
its money into our resources. 

I realize that Bolivia is only one of the 
many countries which the United States is 
helping. The Bolivian situation is obscured 
by crises in other parts of the world. Con- 
sequently, the significance of the Bolivian 
program may be overlooked even by some of 
your leaders who have watched its opera- 
tions. 

I do not think I am going too far when 
I say that. your entire aid program is on 
trial in Bolivia. Rightly or wrorgly, I think 
most Latin Americans feel that Bolivia is a 
test case, and many informed persons out- 
side Latin America also. 

For in Bolivia we have all the elements 
which should make for success. Bolivia is 
trying to bring about reforms without which 
there can be no lasting progress in my coun- 
try and in other countries in Latin America. 
We are grappling with some fundamentals: 
overhauling our land system, the Indian 
problem, transportation difficulties, and 
other factors which have kept much of Latin 
America behind the times. Furthermore— 
and this is very important—we are doing so 
with a democracy and not a dictatorship. 
And, finally, we are relying upon the dy- 
namics of private enterprise and are avoiding 
both collectivism and ultranationalism. 

If we fail, the repercussions will be felt 
far outside Bolivia. 

The blow to United States prestige would 
be great. If the United States aid program 
cannot succeed in Bolivia, where can it suc- 
ceed? 

The blow to the liberal and democratic 
forces in the hemisphere through failure 
would be great. 

The blow to private enterprise would be 
great, and, of course, the blow to Bolivia 
would be very great, indeed. We would have 
to start all over again and where could we 
turn? 

I do not think we will fail. I am certain 
we will not if both the United States and 
Bolivia see clearly what is at stake and de- 
termine to do whatever is necessary for 
success. 

While the aid program to Bolivia thus 
far may seem quite substantial, it amounts 
to very little compared to the results to be 
gained. 

From the monetary standpoint alone, a 
stable and prosperous Bolivia will return, 
in profits from your investments and trade, 
the funds given us—with interest—in a 
comparatively short time. 

The example of Bolivia will encourage 
other countries to seek the help of American 
private capital. The free-enterprise system 
will be given a tremendous impetus. 

The damage to communism and fascism 
will be shattering. 

Let us then, working together, plan for 
success and to do whatever is necessary to 
that end. All of us stand to benefit from 
the results. 





In Praise of New Hampshire Solons. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 
‘Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting and forth- 
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right editorial that appeared in the Eve- 
ning Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Mon- 
day, March 11, 1957, entitled “In Praise 
of New Hampshire Solons”: 


New Hampshire’s State legislators last 
week demonstrated that as a group they are 
a cut above their counterparts in Massa- 
chusetts. 

They had two chances to exact spiteful 
retribution against Massachusetts for the 
nonresident State income tax which the 
Bay State solons imposed on New Hampshire 
citizens over a year ago. They turned both 
opportunities down despite the fact that 
there were those who urged that they return 
tit for tat. ; 

Clearer heads prevailed and, instead of 
returning the blow, the Granite Staters 
turned the other cheek by (a) refusing to 
impose a New Hampshire head tax on those 
nonresidents who work in New Hampshire 
and (b) by approving the interstate flood 
control agreement for the Merrimack River 
Valley, a measure which is of vital concern 
to the people of Greater Lawrence. 

Of course, the passing by the New Hamp- 
shire solons of the flood-control measure was 
not an act of pure Christian charity. After 
all, New Hampshire stands to benefit, too, 
but not to the same extent as Massachusetts, 
which is farther downstream and more sus- 
ceptible to floods, does. 

But, in refusing to be goaded into tax- 
ing Massachusetts residents who work in 
New Hampshire—at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, for example—the Granite Staters did 
show remarkable restraint. Legislative 
bodies are notoriously ever in search of new 
means of obtaining revenue and here was a 
source at hand, small but helpful, and they 
passed it up. The act is even more remark- 
able when you consider, as, no doubt the 
Beacon Hill legislators did, that to pass a tax 
on an out-of-stater is to get money pain- 
lessly—for the legislator—as the taxed can- 
not hit back by voting the politician out of 
office at the next election. This is the point 
that makes those in New Hampshire who 
work in Massachusetts and have to pay an 
income tax to this State’so mad. They have 
no way of letting off steam against the meas- 
ure by voting against its proponents. 

Wars have been fought in the past over 
this question of taxation without representa- 
tion and we are glad to see that New Hamp- 
shire did not see fit to start one over the 
Massachusetts nonresident State income tax 
measure. Perhaps they reasoned that their 
forbearance would evoke a like spirit in the 
breast of the Massachusetts Legislature. 





Hungarian Freedom Day: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Hungari- 
ans have long looked upon March 15 asa 
day of national deliverance because it 
commemorates the occasion when the 
freedom fighters of 1848-49 under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth attempted 
unsuccessfully to establish freedom in 
Hungary. 

This year Freedom Day has a special 
meaning because it comes at a time when 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 is still 
fresh in our minds. As in 1848-49 the 
freedom fighters of 1956 made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish freedom in 
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Hungary. But, as over a century ago, 
Russian intervention prevented the final 
achievement of their goal. 

In one massive assault the Soviets 
crushed the Hungarian revolution. The 
courage of these men, however great, was 
no match for the overwhelming power of 
Soviet armored divisions and mass in- 
fantry. Without outside assistance the 
revolution was doomed to disaster. 

The aftermath of the October revolu- 
tion brought renewed hardship and op- 
pression to the Hungarian people. Buda- 
pest, once a beautiful city, was reduced to 
ruins. A Stalinist-type of regime under 
Janos Kadar was imposed upon the Hun- 
garian people by the Soviet Union: The 
transitory freedom that the Hungarians 
had enjoyed, although limited in scope, 
came to an abrupt end. And across the 
Austro-Hungarian border poured over 
170,000 refugees in search of freedom. 

Soviet intervention in Hungary exposed 
the Soviet Union once again before the 
whole world. Even the faith of mem- 
bers of the Communist parties in other 
countries was shaken. Press reports to- 
day indicate that many Communists in 
Italy, France, India, the United States, 
and other countries have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to the harsh reality that 
the Russians would use military force 
even against their so-called comrades. 

On this day commemorating Freedom 
Day in Hungary let us pay tribute to the 
freedom fighters of 1848, but let us also 
pay tribute to their descendants, the 
feredom fighters of 1956. 

So long as the spirit prevails that 
moved these men to great deeds of hero- 
ism in the defense of their country, so 
long will there be hope for freedom in 
Hungary. 





Additional Editorial Comment Favoring 
Trinity River Partnership Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
edition of February 26, 1957, the San 
Rafael (Calif.) Independent Journal 
comments editorially in favor of the 
partnership plan which would provide 
for construction of the power phase of 
the Trinity River project in California 
by a private utility company. 

In its lead sentence, the newspaper 
states: 

A real storm has blown up over the Trinity 
River portion of California's water plan. 


During debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on legislation to authorize 
the Trinity River project, it was pointed 
out specifically that the proposal by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to construct 
the power portion of the project would 
be decided on its merit. The proposal 
has not as yet been presented to the 
Congress. In spite of this the subject 
has already developed into a contro- 
versy over the issue of private versus 
public power development. 
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There is no question but what the 
Trinity project is financially feasible. 
However, the fact cannot be ignored 
that its 3.31 to 1 benefit-cost ratio could 
not be achieved without the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power in connec- 
tion with the project. . 

The P. G. & E. Co. has offered to build 
four powerplants involved in the project. 
They are the Trinity plant at Trinity 


Dam with a capacity of 98,000 kilowatts; . 


the Lewiston powerplant at Lewiston 
Dam with the capacity of 600 kilowatts; 
the Clear Creek powerplant at Whiskey- 
town Reservoir with a capacity of 133,000 
kilowatts; and the Spring Creek power- 
plant at Keswick Reservoir with a capac- 
ity of 153,000 kilowatts. In addition the 
company will pay for auxiliary buildings 
and facilities required for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the 
powerplants. 

The Secretary of the Interior has rec- 
ommended to the Congress that the pri- 
vate company be permitted to undertake 
this construction and operation of the 
powerplants. Commenting on the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation, the San Rafael 
Independent Journal had this to say: 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
recommended to Congress that the Trinity 
River unit of the Central Valley plan be 
developed in partnership with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., which would build and 
operate the power facilities of the project. 

Seaton reasoned this way: If P. G. & E. 
builds the power facilities, the project esti- 
mated to cost $225 million, would cost $551, 
million less. In addition, P. G. & E. would 
pay for the privilege of using the project's 
“falling water” about$165 million during the 
50 years the partnership would be in effect. 
Seaton declared: a ° 

“Under the present Central Valley rate 
structure, the Trinity power facilities, if built 
by the United States, would require substan- 
tial assistance from other project revenues 
in order to meet repayment requirements. 
Joint development under the proposed agree- 
ment, would convert Trinity falling water 


‘into a substantial net asset of the project.” 


And there is more. Estimates are that 
P. G. & E. would pay $83 million in Federal 
taxes and $62 million in State and local taxes 
in that period. If the United States built 
the powerhouse, there would not be one cent 
of tax for either. 


The Independent Journal further 
points out that it is seldom that there is 
an opportunity to compare the real costs 
of Federal power with that of private in- 
dustry. The report by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation states that 
the sale of falling water by the Federal 
Government to a private power company 
would result in an estimated surplus of 
$165 million to the Federal Governmént 
by the end of the year 2013. ‘Oo meet 
this $165 million. differential in surplus 
the Government would have to increase 
project power rates by 0.9 of a mill per 
kilowatt-hour. Cpponents of the part- 


nership plan are aware of this fact and. 


in commenting upon the comparison of 
costs and savings to the taxpayers with 
respect to private versus_public develop- 
ment, the San Rafael Independent Jour- 
nal has this to say: 

We have always maintained that a private 
concern can produce anything cheaper than 
a@ bureaucratic organization. But it is dif- 
ficult to collect the figures to prove this be- 
cause the true costs are lost in the com- 
plications of taxes, rates, and special charges. 
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But in this case the figures are laid oy: ;,, 
all to see. Pye 

To begin with there are $551, million the 
taxpayers won’t have to cough up for cop. 
struction. Then there is the $165 mijjio, 
profit the Federal Government makes on a 
deal. And finally, ‘the $83 million in Feders 
taxes and $62 million in State and loca) taxes 
more than cover the extra amount the pre. 
ferred customers will have to pay for thei 
power. 


The partnership plan will result in q 
Savings of $55.5 million in capital oy. 
lay by the Federal Government, and be Q 
direct cut in this year’s budget. In com. 
menting on this phase of the plan, the 
San Rafael Independent Journal cop. 
cluded its editorial with the followin. 
statement: ; 

The mere fact that the $5514 million wo) 
be needed for construction means it can be 
diverted to distribution or other parts of the 
CVP system. 

The project will be making a profit of $165 
million for use of the falling water's power 
potential, without diverting a single drop 
of the water from irrigation. This means 
that much can be used to reduce the cost of 
the water to the Central Valley’s farmers ang 
industries. They can get just as much water 
for less. 





Educational Assistance for Children of 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide educational assistance to approxi- 
mately 56,000 American children, the 
sons and daughters of veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and Korea who 
have been rated by the Veterans’ At- 
ministration to be 100 percent disabled 
from service-connected war disability. 
Last session, the Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 634, 84th Congress, which cre- 
ated a scholarship program for the chil- 
dren of service men and women who 
lost their lives in either of our recent 
wars or in Korea. This program is 
referred to as the war orphans scholar- 
ship program, and there are several 
thousand children already enrolled. I 
believe it is one of the best programs 
ever enacted by the Congress, and I 
think it has done.a tremendous amount 
of good for both the veteran and the 
Nation. 

It was a source of great personal sat- 
isfaction to me as a member of the Vel- 
erans’ Affairs Committee to assist in 
securing enactment of the war orphans 
scholarship program. When we were 
considering this legislation, there was 
a suggestion that we should extend edu- 
cation and training benefits to children 
of veterans where the veteran has a 100 
percent service-connected disability. ! 
believe that the proposal deserves fur- 
ther consideration, and I have, therefore, 
introduced a bill to accomplish this 
objective. 

A veteran with a 100-percent disa- 
bility receives $181 a month in disability 
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compensation. He may receive as much 
as the maximum of $420 a month if he 
has a combination of very serious dis- 
abilities, such as loss of limbs, loss of 
eyesight, or @ combination of these dis- 
abilities. This is barely enough to pay 
for the necessities of life for a family, 
and it seems utterly impossible to expect 
a seriously disabled veteran to save 
enough money to educate his children 
peyond the public-school level on this 
amount. 

There are about 56,000 children who 
have a parent rated 100 percent disabled. 
This is about one-third the number pres- 
ently eligible under the War Orphans 
scholarship bill, and I believe that we 
should include them in the education 
and training program. I realize that cost 
is a factor to be considered, and I have 
sought a way to give these children as- 
sistance without requiring direct appro- 
propriations by the Congress. My bill 
provides that a fund will be created from 
alien properties now held by this Gov- 
ernment. There is a precedent for the 
use of these funds for such a purpose. 
You may recall that funds derived from 
alien properties were used to dispose of 
certain claims by prisoners of war, and 
I think it proper and fitting that these 
funds should be used to educate the chil- 
dren of veterans who have been deprived 
of health and soundness of body in the 
defense of this country against the very 
nations whose properties were confis- 
cated during wartime and which are pro- 
posed to be used for the education of 
these children. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to win the co!d 
war with Russia, we must produce more 
scientists, technicians, and elevate gen- 
erally our educational standards. We 
must win the cold war.in the field of 
education. This bill isa step in that 
direction. 





It’s Almost Never Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been almost 3 years since we beat the 
last of the bills aimed at sudden-death 
termination of Federal responsibility for 
services to Indians and our trust respon- 
sibility for Indian lands. 

The high-water mark of the drive to 
make Indians first-class citizens by re- 
lieving them of everything they owned, 
by property rights, and sometimes by 
treaties to by two sovereign na- 
tions, was the 83d.Congress. 

Bills are now pending in this Con- 
gress to undo, insofar as possible, the 
damage done by some of the legislation 
which made it through that Congress. 
This effort, although belated, may help 
improve our relationships with the first 
Americans. 


But more is needed. 
In the February 20, 1957, issue of the 
Christian Century Mr. D’Arcy McNickle 
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has some concrete suggestions for us. 
Mr. McNickle—outstanding authority 
and distinguished writer on Indian af- 
fairs, an enrolled member of the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, director of the 
Crown Point project, New Mexico, Indian 
community development—points out 
that the solution to the Indian problem 
will cost money. He says one-half of 1 
percent of what is being spent on foreign 
aid this year, if set up as a revolving 
fund, would make a good start. 

He also suggests that ‘“‘know nothings” 
in the Bureau of. Indian Affairs are poor 
substitutes for qualified people. 

Mr. McNickle’s article follows: 

It’s ALMOST NEVER TOO LATE 
(By D’Arcy McNickle) 


When Dillon S. Myer ,became Commis- 
sioner of Indian- Affairs a few years ago, he 
removed from immediate contact with his 
office civil servants who had prolonged fa- 
miliarity with Indian problems and replaced 
them by young men with a reputation for 
getting things done. A few years earlier, 
when the Indian Claims Commission was 
being established, word went out that the 
Commissioners were to be men of character 
who had no prior knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Such actions made some people uneasy. 
It seemed to them that neither an ability 
to get things done nor impeccable honesty 
were adequate substitutes for knowledge and 
experience in this difficult field. They were 
mindful of the history of Indian-white rela- 
tions and knew that driving forces and 
honest effort had been tried often enough, 
without bringing the Indian people any 
closer to better health standards, higher 
levels of education or more earning power. 

Government is not alone in trying to carry 
enlightenment to the Indians in leaky ves- 
sels. Not many years ago a prominent Prot- 
estant churchman accused his interdenomi- 
national coworkers of sending their poorest 
trained and least gifted mission workers into 
the American Indian field, while their best 
went to Asia and other foreign parts. In 
the meeting where this statement was made, 
no colleague challenged the speaker. 

The attitude is the same: You don’t have 
to know Indians to know what is good for 
them. Americans Know Indians. The his- 
tory books tell their bloodthirsty tale and 
Hollywood fills in what the school histories 
leave out. Talk Indian matters to a west- 
ern Congressman, and the chances are he 
grew up in a community where Indians 
lived across the tracks and he knows all 
about their failings. 

A favorite approach is to start with the 
premise that Indians are human beings. 
The premise being granted, it follows that 
habits of behavior which deviate from the 
habits of white men mark the Indian as im- 
mature and misguided. His addiction to his 
own languages, his ceremonial practices be- 
come quaint anmachronisms. Brush these 
peculiarities aside, and out will come a 
standard suburban commuter, or the equiv- 
alent. " 

Out of this. attitude springs the notion 
that the published findings of the social 
scientists are all theoretical and unworthy of 
serious study by practical administrators. 
But what if the administrator faces such 
theoretical questions as how to find a mech- 
anism by which civil authority within a 
pueblo may be passed on when the clan 
chief, who formerly had the function of 
naming a successor, dies and leaves no one 
in his place? Or how to maintain the role 
of peacemaker, as an accepted method of 
settling family disputes, and avoid conflict 
with a written law code which takes domestic 
relations as one of its proper fields of 
authority? 
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BRAWLING JUDGMENTS, UNASHAMED 


Twenty years ago John Collier, the then 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, hit on the 
commendable idea of bringing into his office 
as expert advisers men who were practicing 
social scientists. He even negotiated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, an agency 
established for the peculiar purpose of study- 
ing American Indians, for help in planning 
how best to utilize ethnologists in gathering 
field data. 

Two things happened, both unfortunate. 
First, the Commissioner could not persuade 
his regulation-steeped field administrators 
to make use of cultural data. (It must be 
admitted that the ethnologists were not 
skilled at explaining their stuff to the lay- 
man). Second, as soon as the congressional 
Appropriations Committees got wind of the 
attempt to substitute method for muddle, 
sulfurous fumes burst from the committee 
rooms and ethnology went out the window, 
So embittered was Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
(then chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee) that for several years he in- 
serted in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act a prohibition against the payment 
of money to any employee of the Indian Serv- 
ice who went to Mexico to study educational 
methods. Word had reached him that ex- 
perimental ideas were creeping 1.orth of the 
border and might be finding their way into 
Indian Service schools. 

A few anthropologically trained workers 
stayed on, carefully disguised by the am- 
biguities of personnel nomenclature. 

Willard Beatty, director of education dur- 
ing the Collier regime, never could get an 
appropriation from Congress to defray the 
expenses of the summer schools he conducted 
for his teachers. A man of energy, he man- 
aged to operate his summer schools—quite 
interesting ones—without a budget. 


TRIUMPH OF KNOW-NOTHINGNESS 


These facts are recounted because they 
represent perhaps the first effort at inservice 
training ever attempted by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Up to then, a prospective 
employee of the Bureau had never been re- 
quired to know anything about Indians to 
qualify for a position, and it had never been 
thought necessary to provide an opportunity 
for him to learn about their history and cul- 
ture after he came on the job. The summer 
schools were designed to ameliorate the situ- 
ation, at least for teachers coming into In- 
dian Service schools. But even this effort 
has been abandoned. 

This know-nothingness might not be so 
serious if it could be confined to the top 
appointees of the Bureau. But attitudes 
nurtured at the top have a way of permeating 
the structure below. A quick glance at the 
record will explain how attitudes—instead of 
aptitudes—have brought ruination to Indian 
hopes. 

Until about 1890 the condition of the In- 
dian people was not too bad. They were 
dying off. They had almost no health care, 
they enjoyed very little schooling, and they 
lived under a heavy cloud of public disap- 
proval for what some of them had done to 
Custer only a few years before. But they 
still had quite a bit of property. And soon 
the population trend was to cease its down- 
ward plunge and level off, even start an up- 
curve. Best of all, they were being left,alone. 

Beginning about that time—specifically in 
1887—Congress adopted measures intended 
to improve their situation. The decision was 
to start with the ample land base still owned 
by the Indians, so the General Allotment Act 
was passed. This ingenious piece of legisla- 
tion—justified in and out of Congress as 
@ measure to speed up civilization of the 
Indians—authorized the President, in his 
discretion, to divide up any Indian reserva- 
tion into individual holdings, assign a parcel 
of land to each man, woman, and child, and 
declare all remaining land “surplus.” 
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The surplus lands were then opened for 
homesteading and, as and when the lands 
were taken up, paid for at $2.50 per acre. 
Thus, without cost to itself, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was able to traysfer large acreages 
from Indian to white ownership. The tribes 
were even required to pay the costs of sur- 
veying and allotting. In every case where 
allotment was carried out, the Indian tribe 
objected; and in most cases the lands were 
covered by treaties under which the United 
States obligated itself to protect the tribe 
in its right of possession. 

Between 1887 and 1930, through this and 
other legal devices set up by the Allotment 
Act, the Indian-owned land base shrank 
from 138 million to 50 million acres. In the 
same period the Indian population began to 
increase after its long decline. In 1890 -the 
population was about 250,000; by 1930 it had 
swelled to 300,000. In terms of per capita 
acreage, in 1890 each man, woman, and 
child would have had about 540 acres if the 
land had been divided among Indians only. 
In 1930, such a division ‘would have yielded 
165 acres per capita. But the good land had 
gone to the homesteaders. Of the 165 acres 
available for individual Indian subsistence, 
about 100 acres were suitable for grazing, 50 
were classed as timber (less than half of 
commercial grade), about 9 were farmland, 
and 6 were barren waste. In some arid areas 
the grazing land was only a step above bar- 
ren waste, since a good part of it was esti- 
mated-to require from 60 to 150 acres to 
support 1 cow. 

Some part of the havoc wrought by this 
effort to civilize the Indians was repaired in 
the 1930's. A study of Indian land needs 
carried out by the National Resources Board 
in 1934 recommended that 9.7 million acres 
be purchased immediately, at an estimated 
cost of $50 million. Such action, the recom- 
mendation stated, would permit the Indians 
to reach a mere subsistence level above the 
verge of starvation and the dole. 

Between 1935 and the early war years, 
approximately 5 million acres were added 
to the Indian land base, some of it by pur- 
chase, some by transferring use rights in 
public domain to Indian tribes, some by re- 
storing former Indian lands which had not 
been homesteaded. A number of tribes made 
their own purchases, investing altogether 
$2 million of their trust funds for. the 
purpose. - 

NEW EFFORTS, NEW HAZARDS 


But right after World War II, when efforts 
were made to resume the land acquisition 
program recommended 10 years earlier, a 
new hazard came up on the horizon. The 
Western States, in which all of the large 
Indian reservations are located, were short of 
money and were looking for new sources of 
revenue. They expressed dismay at the 
amount of tax-exempt Federal landhold- 
ings within their boundaries and seemed to 
be especially incensed by the amount of tax- 
exempt Indian holdings. State after State 
protested to Congress, and then began the 
practice of writing into appropriations acts 
prohibitions against using either Federal 
funds or Indian trust funds for the purchase 
of lands for Indians and their removal from 
State tax rolls. The land purchase program 
was stopped cold. 

When Diilon Myer became commissioner 
in 1950 the remarkable discovery was made 
that most of the Indian reservations would 
not support the dependent population. But 
instead of concluding, as did the National 
Resources Board, that the Government had 
better get busy and build up the land base, 
Mr. Myer and his young men took off in 
the opposite direction. Apparently they de- 
cided that it would be easier to move the 
Indians and their troubles out of sight than 
to stand firm against the tax-hungry States. 
And so “relocation” has been the policy 
since, with growing intensity. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Something more than an _ attitude 
prompted that decision. For a number of 
years—in fact, starting with the study by 
the National Resources Board and a survey 
by the President’s Great Plains Committee— 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs had been con- 
ducting human dependency and physical 
resource surveys on Indian reservations and 
preparing plans for soil conservation, proper 
land use and economic development. In 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture and other Federal and State agen- 
cies, such surveys had been completed on 
50 reservations by “1939. 

Beginning in 1943, the reservation staffs 
were instructed to proceed with an analysis 
of data at hand—that in their own files as 
well as compilations like those mentioned 


above—and to project long-range develop-- 


ment plans for each seperate reservation. 
The plans were to include budget estimates 
by years. The files of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have such plans for 67 reserva- 
tions. 

A CYNICAL DECISION 

All this endeavor, the first systematic ef- 
fort to assess human needs and resources 
en Indian reservations, was abandoned by 
the decision to give up the struggle for an 
improved economy for Indians. \ 

It was a cynical decision. In Congress at 
the time there was a mounting demand to 
reduce expenditures in behalf of Indians 
and to “get the Government out of the In- 
dian business.” To go counter to this de- 
mand by asking for more money and more 
Government technical assistance would 
have been difficult. Everyone in Indian af- 
fairs was aware of this at the time, and 
everyone knew what the decision of the then 
Commissioner meant. It caused Indians to 
ask whether the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was on their side, and if not, whose 
side was he on? 

The Commissioner did not leave the. issue 
in doubt. In August 1952 he issued to all 
Bureau officials instructions calling for im- 
mediate preparation of plans for termination 
of Federal services and management respon- 
sibility for every tribe, band, or identifiable 
group of Indians in the United States.. His 
memorandum described this planning~as a 
“cooperative effort” involving Bureau per- 
sonnel, the Indians, and such local agencies 
as might be required to assume the Bureau's 
burdens. 

His instructions read: “We must lend 
every encouragement to Indian initiative and 
leadership (in the direction of withdrawal). 
I realize that it will not be possible always 
to obtain Indian cooperation. * * * We 
must proceed, even though Indian coopera- 
tion may be lacking in certain cases.” = 

CUMBERSOME KUNAROUND 


A year later, almost to the day, House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 108 was adopted, 
declaring it to be “the sense of Congress” 
that at “the earliest possible time’ Federal 
responsibility for Indian affairs should be 
terminated. With that declaration the 
promises of prior administrations were can- 
celed and the hopes of the Indians for 
economic rehabilitation in their homie com- 
munities vanished. 

It is a pity that the American Indians are 
not immigrants from Nyasaland. As strange 
foreigners, they would not be expected to be- 
have like standardized suburban commuters, 
and officials responsible for dealing with them 
might make an effort to find out what they 
are like and what they want. Somebody 
might even get up the courage to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation to study the 
subject. 

It must be admitted that present methods 
are cumbersome. Congress passes legislation 
which is supposei to solve the Indian prob- 
lem. After a while it becomes clear that 


' the law has not produced good results. So 


Government lawyers give the law a good 
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shaking and conclude that amendments are 
needed, possibly even a new law. The reyj. 
sions are adopted. Negative results continue 
Then Congress becomes annoyed and cj), 
for an investigation of the Indian Bure, 
And all the while the Indian sits in };, 
tar-paper shack surrounded by untapped 
resources. 

If the United States is serious about gis. 
charging its responsibilities to the Indian 
people and getting out of the business of 
perennial benefactor, the formula for doing 
so is at hand. In fact, the formula has 
been in the files of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs since 1928. It consists of a recom. 
mendation contained in the report of the 
Institute for Government Research (the 
so-called Meriam survey). The recommen. 
dation reads: “The most fundamental step 
that can be taken is to advance the eco. 
nomic and social conditions of the Indians 
fof each jurisdiction] with due regard to 
the economic resources of that jurisdiction, 
and to supply each jurisdiction with a suf. 
cient number of properly trained workers tg 
make that program effective.” 

Carrying out such a formula would cost 
money. One-half of 1 percent of what is 
being spent_on foreign aid in the current 
year, if set up as a revolving fund, would 
make a good start. And it would be spent 
at home. 


One precaution must be noted: The rec. 
ommendation specifies “properly trained” 
workers. This suggests that the time has 
come when workers are being recruited for 
tasks involving complicated human-relations 
problems to scrap the notion that an ignorant 
good man is better than an informed good 
man. Indeed, the time had come even be- 
fore 1928. But it’s never too late to accept 
good advice. 





Richard Evelyn Byrd—He Won a War 
With the Unknown 





EXTENSION..OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1957, America lost one of its all-time 
great Citizens, and the world its most 
outstanding Antarctic explorer when 
Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd died 
“peacefully in sleep,” according to press 
reports, in his home at Boston. 


- In a sense, then, Admiral Byrd died 


as he had never quite been able to live— 
for he devoted @ lifetime at war with the 
unknown. That he won is amply evi- 
denced on contemporary maps of the 
globe, for he led the initial charting of 
at least 2 million square miles of the 
earth’s surface, and until his last days 
was at work coordinating the many and 
complex aspects of United States Ant- 
arctic activities. 

He and his staff had, for the past 18 
months, worked closely with the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Alf- 
fairs in developing legislation which has 
as its principal purpose establishment 
of a permanent, single, Federal agency 
for coordinating Antarctic matters. 
From the base created by his courage, by 
his enterprise and dedication to pul- 
pose—and by his unrelenting assault on 
the unknown, will emerge, I am con- 
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fident, substantially the permanent 
agency he envisaged. 

Admiral Byrd wrote his name on the 
globe—brightly, clearly, and indelibily. 
His work will stand as a monument to a 
man who pioneered and succeeded, dared 
and conquered, sought—and found. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks and to insert a newspaper ar- 
ticle and editorial—and because I believe 
poth capture the spirit and mood of 
Richard Evelyn Byrd—I offer for the 
Recorp the following article by Thomas 
R. Henry in the Washington Evening 
star of March 12, 1957, and an editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 13, 


1957: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 12, 1957] 
ByrD EXPLORATIONS ADDED TO WORLD’s 
KNOWLEDGE 


(By Thomas R. Henry) 


Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd was one 
of the most colorful and complex characters 
of his generation. 

Daring adventurer, scientific explorer, out- 
standing leader, philosopher, inventor, poet, 
dreamer, mystic, skillful aviator, able organ- 
izer and money raiser, who personally de- 
spised these necessary tools of his trade— 
such was the man who pinoeered the airways 
over the Atlantic and over both poles and 
who added more to man’s knowledge of the 
planet on which he lives than anyone else 
in this century. 

He was a lonely man and a lover of soli- 
tude, the most agreeable of hosts and com- 
panions and the most democratic of com- 
rades who yet never was able to break down 
entirely the barriers that separated hign from 
other men. He was the victim of many mis- 
understandings and unjust criticisms be- 
cause of this very lack of common ground 
between him and most of the rest of man- 
kind. 

CONSTANTLY LOOKED, AHEAD 

He never considered an end to his career 
of adventure. No sooner was the great 
Antarctic expedition of 1947 finished than 
he was busy planning for another a year 
hence, a flight straight across the Antarctic 
continent from New Zealand to Africa in a 
long-range bomber. 

It is noteworthy that those who knew Byrd 
best admired him most and had the most 
confidence in him. No man under his direct 
command ever lost his life on any Byrd 
expedition. 

CONSIDERED PHILOSOPHY 


Admiral Byrd was primarily a mystic. His 
mysticism found expression in flight. He 
became a great explorer. 

In another age he might have been a great 
philosopher, a great poet—perhaps, I think, 
a great saint. , 

During what he describes as “those futile 
years” which followed his graduation from 
Annapolis he fumbled for a field of adven- 
ture in which he could make for himself a 
distinguished career—and he had about de- 
cided to become a professional philosopher. 
He even consulted, and received encourage- 
ment from Alfred North Whitehead, the 
British mathematical theorist, perhaps the 
most brilliant and original philosopher of 
his generation. 

Chance turned Admiral Byrd instead to 
aviation. He had been attracted to philoso- 
phy, as he was later attracted to exploration, 
because it would take him to places man 
never had been before. 

A FITTING EPITAPH 

I can think of no better epitaph for him 

than the expression which was forever on his 


tongue during the 1947 expedition: “Beyond 
the South Pole.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


It has been charged that Byrd lived for 
glory. For 5 years during World War II he 
Was engaged in the most perilous sort of 
secret military mission of which the public 
heard no word at the time. 

Byrd explored the southeast Pacific in an 
old gunboat, inspecting islands as possible 
sites for airstrips. The result was a new 
air route from the Panama Canal area to 
Australia. 

For this work President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt personally awarded him the Legion of 
Merit. 

BROTHER OF SENATOR 

Born at Winchester, Va., in 1888, the 
younger brother of Senator Harry FLoop 
Byrp, he travelled around the world alone 
when he was 12 years old. A former law 
partner of his father, Adam C. Carson, was 
then a district judge in the Philippines. 
He invited the boy to visit him and Dick, 
overcoming the strenuous objections of his 
parents, set out. 

He entered Annapolis in 1908 and while 
there suffered several football injuries and 
a broken foot and ankle due to a fall from 
a trapeze. These were responsible for his 
early retirement from active service. Fol- 
lowing his graduation in 1912 came a num- 
ber of futile years of routine assignments 
on various Navy ships. He was placed on 
the retired list in 1916. 

“Navy regulations would not allow any 
promotion on account of my injury,” he 
said. “I was retired on half pay; ordered 
home for good. Career ended. Not enough 
money to live on; no chance of coming 
back; trained for a seafaring profession; 
temperamentally disinclined for business. A 
fizzle.” 

GETS CADET TRAINING POST 

But 5 days later he was again in service 
when the Navy appointed him instructor- 
inspector of the Rhode Island Naval Mili- 
tia. With the outbreak of World War I he 
was transferred to Washington, but soon 
talked his way out of a desk job into cadet 
training at the Naval Air Station at Pen- 
sacola. Shortly after getting his wings he 
began thinking of the possibility of making 
a transatlantic flight in an NC-1 type of 
flying boat, then under construction. The 
war ended before he was able to persuade 
anyone that his proposal was practical. 

After the war Admiral Byrd again was 
assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
Washington. During this period he invented 
two indispensable air instruments—the wind 
drift indicator and the bubble compass 
which enables an aviator to operate with a 
false horizon. 

MISSED DOOMED DIRIGIBLE 


These both were accepted by the Navy and 
in 1921 he was sent to England as navi- 
gator of the dirigible ZR-3, just purchased 
from the British Government. He missed 
a train to London. He arrived just too late 
to be on the dirigible on the trial flight in 
which she exploded in midair, with the loss 
of all her crew. 

His first great opportunity came in 1925 
when he was assigned command of the naval 
aviation unit of three amphibian planes sent 
to the Arctic with the McMillan Expedition. 
The purpose of this expedition was to hunt 
for certain large islands supposed to exist in 
uncharted sections of the northern ocean. 


PLANS POLAR FLIGHT 


Back in Washington, Admiral Byrd again 
was retired from the Navy, together with 
Floyd Bennett, his pilot on the Arctic flights. 
The two at once started preparations for a 
flight across the North Pole. 

Contributions were obtained from Edsel 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Vincent Astor, 
Thomas F. Ryan, and Dwight W. Morrow. 
The United States Shipping Board loaned 
them a 3,500-ton steamer. 

Arriving at Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, they 
found Raold Amundsen, the discoverer of 
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the South Pole, and Lincoln Ellsworth also 
getting ready for a polar flight. Byrd got 
away first. On May 8, 1926, they flew over 
the pole. For this exploit the future ad- 
miral received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and was given permanent rank as a 
commander. 

Hardly was Byrd back from the pole than 
he was practically forced by public opinion 
to attempt a New York-Paris flight, for which 
a $25,000 prize had been offered. He started 
preparation with the same type of tri- 
motor Fokker which had carried him across 
the Arctic. A series of accidents, in one of 
which Bennett was seriously injured, delayed 
the flight. Meanwhile, both Charles Lind- 
bergh and Clarence Chamberlain made suc- 
cessful flights to Paris. 


“MY STOCK WENT DOWN” 


“My stock went down to zero,” Admiral 
Byrd said afterward. 

The public turned against him. He began 
to get insulting messages, accusing him of 
being a “phoney.” 

The flight finally took off under the worst 
possible conditions on a day of rain, fog, and 
low clouds. The crew—Byrd, Bert Acosta, 
Bernt Balchen, and Lt. George Noville—did 
not see the ocean from the time they left New 
York until they neared the French coast. 
Thick weather prevented a landing at Paris. 
They turned back toward the coast and 
finally crashed in the sea off the Brittany 
coast, near the village of Ver-sur-Mer. They 
returned to New York triumphantly. 

Back in America, Admiral Byrd started at 
once on a project which he had planned 
while talking with Amundsen at Spitz-, 
bergen—a flight over the South Pole. He esti- 
mated the cost of an expedition at $750,000. 
After raising about a half million, he took 
a chance and started out with two ships, 
the City of New York and the Eleanor Boll- 
ing; five planes, 95 husky dogs, a snowmo- 
bile and large stores of food, radio equip- 
ment and clothing, prepared to spend a year 
in the Antarctic. The expedition was 
sneered at as a luxury trip. It reached the 
Bay of Whales, a little open water indenta- 
tion in the ice shelf which borders the Ross 
Sea on the south, shortly after Christmas, 
1928. A camp was established there, the first 
“Little America.” 

On November 28, 1929, he flew over the 
pole with a crew of three—Pilot Bernt Bal- 
chen, Radio Operator Harold A. June, and 
Capt. Ashley McKinley, aerial photographer. 
This expedition discovered and mapped more 
than 400,000 square miles of the continent, 
including the Edsel Ford and Rockefeller 
Mountains east of the Ross Sea. 

As the plane crossed over the spot calecu- 
lated to be the South Pole, Byrd dropped a 
United States flag weighted with a stone 
from the grave of Floyd Bennett, his co-pilot 
on the North Pole flight. 

Byrd was then male a rear admiral by 
special act of Congress—at 41 the youngest 
in the Navy at that time. 

Three years later he was back in the Ant- 
arctic with his second privately financed ex- 
pedition for which, in the middle of the 
depression, it had been difficult to raise 
funds. He was able to raise only about 
$150,000 in cash and supplies. Some of this 
was obtained only by endorsement of prod- 
ucts through radio broadcasts. .This brought 
much criticism, but the explorer always con- 
sidered that the end justified the means. 


ALONE FOR 5 MONTHS 


On this expedition he accomplished one 
of the most daring exploits in the history of 
exploration. On March 28, 1934, he passed 
command of the base camp over to Dr. 
Thomas C. Poulter, of the scientific staff, and 
established himself alone in a shack sunk 
in the crust of the Ross ice shelf, 90 miles 
south of Little America. 

There he remained alone for 5 months of 
the winter night, making daily meteorological 
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observations. He was overcome by carbon 
monoxide and was too weak to turn the 
crank of the hand generator of his radio set. 
When finally rescued by Dr. Poulter, he was 
in such serious condition that it was 2 
months before he could be taken back to 
Little America. 

His third Antarctic expedition, 1939-41, 
was sponsored by the Government, and the 
United States Antarctic Service was set up. 
A base was established on the same site as 
that occupied by the second expedition and 
extensive air and coastal surveys carried out. 
A second base for scientific observations was 
established far to the east off the coast of 
the Palmer Peninsula, a site later occupied 
by the Ronne expedition. 

With the great resources of the Navy after 
the war, Admiral Byrd saw an opportunity 
for a major effort to map the coastline and 
a good part of the interior. He persuaded 
President Truman of the soundness of the 
idea. This expedition in 1947, by far the 
largest exploring enterprise ever launched, 
consisted of 13 ships and more than 4,000 
men. It resulted in the most extensive dis- 
coveries yet made in the Antarctic. 

In December 1955, he returned to the An- 
tarctic—it was his fifth expedition. In Janu- 
ary 1956, he flew over the South Pole for the 
third time. The following month Admiral 
Byrd came back to the United States. His 
expedition had explored 800,000 additional 
square miles of the subcontinent and located 
scientists in outposts in which they were to 
spend the Geophysical Year, a “year” which 
will start in July 1957 and continue 18 
months. In January this year came cancella- 
tion of his plans to return to the Antarctic. 
Illness was not given as the cause, but it was 
known that he was not well. 

[From the Washington Post of March 13, 

1957] 


RicHarp E. Byrrp 


Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd may turn out 
to have been the last of the world’s great 
explorers. Vast regions of the Antarctic, 
as large a the United States, remain to be 
accurately mapped. The moon and the 
planets beckon. But exploring, terrestrial 
and extraterrestrial, has become a massive 


institutionalized business, as in Operation 


Deepfreeze and Project Vanguard. Where 
once Byrd and Amundsen raced to the North 
Pole (Byrd won, in 1926), now nations race 
to launch the first earth satellite and to be 
first on the moon. In these competitions, 
not one Byrd, but hundreds, are required, 
each contributing specialized knowledge and 
experience. 

If Admiral Byrd was indeed the last of the 
great individual explorers, however, he was 
by no means least. He labored under the 
considerable disadvantage of having nothing 
left to Aiscover but an incredibly cold and 
treacherous wasteland. Yet his five expedi- 
tiens, especially the early ones, are sagas of 
enterprise, courage, and high adventure 
worthy of a Columbus or a Magellan. It is 
not yet certain that the great coal and 
mineral deposits he and others have found in 
the Antarctic will be feasible to develop. 
Much of the impetus for south polar ex- 
ploration is purely competitive; Britain, 
Chile, Argentina, and Australia as well as 
this country now have staked out more or 
less permanent bases. Even after 31 years 
of exploring, Byrd himself confessed that 
his original reason for probing the world’s 
cold underside was still a strong factor in 
his continuing interest: a curiosity to find 
out what lay beyond the horizon. ; 

Admiral Byrd also seemed to find in the 
Antarctic a kind of balm, or substitute, for 
his lack of success in a little known but 
compelling ambition of a different sort— 
a desire to promote a universal peace move- 
ment. As Byrd once said at Little Amer- 


ica, “You can forget the world here. There 
are no temptations. 


The only littleness is 
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the littleness of a man’s mind.” When 
he visited the Deep Preeze bases a year ago, 
Admiral Byrd must have felt both pride and 
regret—pride that his long fight to interest 
his country in the Antarctic had succeeded, 
regret that even this icy vastness, of which 
he had seen and known more than any other 
man and thus could truly feel was his own, 
might soon be permanently inhabited. Like 
so many explorers before him, he had put 
himself out of business, 





Falling Prices and Reduced 
Acreage Allotments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers of the Southeast 
have been particularly hard hit by fall- 
ing prices and reduced acreage. Our ag- 
ricultural economy has been revolution- 
ized. We have shifted from a one-crop 
economy to a diversified agriculture with 
emphasis on forest products and grass. 
The most valuable single crop being 
grown in the Southeast today is trees. 
The income that our farmers get from 
their forests is increasing every year. 

But, Mr. Speaker, just when the tree 
farmer begins to see a ray of hope in his 
forest products, foreign imports of ve- 
neer plywood and other wood products 
are beginning to threaten the tree 
farmer. - Nearly every farm in the South- 
east has, to a more or less degree, a cer- 
tain amount of hardwoods. My farm is 
typical of the rest. I would like to mar- 
ket my hardwood so as to pay taxes and 
meet other farm expenses. We can mar- 
ket but little of this hardwood because 
the demand has been cut in half by 
foreign imports of hardwoods. 

This Congress should place an import 
quota on this type of foreign imports. 
We are constantly seeking ways to bol- 
ster falling farm prices. If we could 
market our hardwoods at a fair price, 
it would be of great help to the farmers 
throughout the country. There is a de- 
mand in America for these products but 
through our tariff policy, this demand is 
being supplied by foreign countries with 
cheap labor, countries with no minimum 
hours, no minimum wages, no laws 
against child labor and no social secu- 
rity. These imports are undermining the 
gains of American labor and the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

In the past 5 years, the amount of 
plywood imported into this country from 
low-wage areas has increased more than 
1,000 percent. These imports amount to 
46 percent of the entire domestic con- 
sumption of hardwood plywoods. They 
come into this country at a price our 
local manufacturers cannot possibly 
meet. Last year, 527 million square feet 
of plywood came into this country from 


‘Japan at an average price of $63 per 


hundred square feet. This price is $30 
to $40 less than domestic industries can 
produce a comparable panel. 


‘electric power. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gent}.. 
men of the House, these imports from 
low-wage countries have already closeq 
many American plywood plants. It ba; 
caused unemployment and distress 
Some of our manufacturers have |os; 
their life savings. This policy is wreck. 
ing a great American industry. 0, 
manufacturers, our laborers and oy; 
farmers cannot meet this unfair compe. 
tition. We must protect our standard of 
living. This Congress should act now to 
protect the American farmer, the Amerj- 
can laborer and our hardwood and ply. 
wood industries. 7 





Who Pays the Taxes on Federal Dams? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


‘ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat, in 
an editorial appearing February 21, 
1957, poses the timely question “Who 
Pays the Taxes on Federal Dams?” 

The editorial comment by this news- 
paper, considered to be one of the lead- 
ing dailies in northern California, is 
especially significant in connection with 
the ycommendation by Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton that Congress approve 
partnership development of the Trinity 
River project in California. 

The Press-Democrat endorses the plan 
because, in its words: 

The proposal is for the P. G. & E., not the 
Government, to spend the $56 million neces- 
sary to install powerplants when the dam 
itself is built with Federal funds; and for 
the utility company for 50 years thereafter 
to pay Uncle Sam for the use of the falling 
water which turns the power generators. 


Some opponents to the partnership 
plan have inferred that the proposal by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
load hidden charges on the power bills 
of users in northern California. 


This is a subject that needs examina- 
tion. With respect to hidden charges, 
the Press-Democrat editorial states 
further: 

Private utility companies are in the busi- 
ness of producing, distributing, and selling 
They pay taxes, and they 
make a profit. 

Government power projects are also in the 
business of producing, distributing, and sell- 
ing electric power. Instead of taxes, they 
make “in lieu” payments that are far 
smaller than the taxes paid by private com- 
panies. They sell power without profit 

It is the tax angle that involves hidden 
charges. 

In the case of. Federal projects, they are 
well hidden indeed. 

About 23 cents of every dollar you pay for 
private power goes for taxes. The utility 
company, in effect, is merely acting as 4 tax 
colléctor, passing 23 cents of your expendi- 
ture for electricity along to tax-spending 
units of government. 

But what happens on a Federal project’ 

To begin with, it is built with Federal 
funds or credit, pays part of the bill, whether 
they will benefit or not. 
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At TVA, the “in lieu” payments amount to 
around 4 cents instead of the 23 paid by 
private companies. 

Somebody has to pay taxes. If a Federal 
project pays only 4 cents, giving its cus- 
tomers lower rates than private utilities can 
charge, the difference is paid by everyone 
else. 

Quite appropriately the Press-Demo- 
crat concludes its editorial with this 
statement: 

Let’s have equal tax payments by public 
and private utilities, before anyone starts 
sounding off about hidden charges. 








Mr. Olney Also Seems To Be 
Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present an editorial 
from the Shreveport Times, Shreveport, 
La., Wednesday, February 27, 1957, which 
is as follows: 

Mr. Otney Atso Seems To BE 
MISLEADING 


In a letter to a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee, United States Assistant Attorney 
General Warren Olney III, said FBI data 
indicates that testimony by Louisiana At- 
torney Jack P. Gremillion before the sub- 
committee “might have left a misleading 
impression in a number of respects.” 

Mr. Gremillion had testified that there had 
been some difficulty with respect to voting 
in Ouachita Parish but that he thought 
this was more or less an exception. The 
testimony was in opposition to the program 
of civil-rights legislation now before Con- 
gress and being studied by the House sub- 
committee. The references by both Mr. 
Olney and Mr. Gremillion dealt with chal- 
lenging of Negro voters and removal of them 
from registration lists where the registra- 
tion*was held to be illegal. 

Regardless of whether Mr. Gremillion’s tes- 
timony was misleading, certainly the state- 
ments of Mr. Olney can be very misleading. 
He states, for one thing, that the FBI in- 
vestigated registration activities in 10 Lou- 
isiana parishes, the inference being that 
there was something wrong in all of these 
10 parishes. 

But Federal data on voting régistration 
has been presented to grand juries in con- 
nection with only 3 or 4 parishes, so far 
as is known publicly. Two separate grand 
juries heard testimony. Each found that 
there was no evidence for indictment of 
anyone, 

If the Federal evidence from 10 parishes 
was presented to either or both grand juries, 
then those accused before the grand juries 
in all 10 parishes were held not subject to 
indictment. 

If the evidence from all the parishes was 
not placed before the grand juries, the im- 
plication is that the Federal Government 
itself did not think the evidence worth pre- 
senting. In that case, Mr. Olmey has no 
business bringing it up. 

Further, his statement seems to carry the 
inference that guilt was established by in- 
vestigators and that they unquestionably 
are right, but the two grand juries un- 
questionably were wrong in not voting in- 
dictments on that evidence. Such infer- 
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ence both slurs the grand jury members and 
disregards the American system of justice. 

Mr. Olney seems further to convict him- 
self as being “misleading” when he says that 
there were 4,000 Negroes registered “as voters 
in Ouachita but that after a ‘purge’ of such 
voters ‘there were in excess of 3,000 Negroes 
deprived of the right to vote in the general 
election of November 6.’” 

Obviously, if there were 4,000 Negro regis- 
trants and 3,000 were removed, the same 
parish officials who removed the 3,000 Ne- 
groes as improperly or illegally registered also 
approved the 1,000 Negroes as properly and 
legally registered. But Mr. Olney does not 
mention this. 

Further, the tenor of the Olney statement 
seems to imply that the 3,000 who were re- 
moved must have been removed improperly 
and illegally. But a grand jury found other- 
wise, and a Federal district judge, appointed 
under the same administration which ap- 
pointed Mr. Olney to his office, threw out of 
court a suit by a Negro against the Ouachita 
Parish registrar involving registration cards. 

Mr. Olney’s letter to the committee was 
written at the request of the committee 
chairman for information. But the content 
of it and the phraseology seem intended to 
give the impression that any Negro removed 
from the registration rolls in Louisiana must 
have been removed improperly or illegally 
and thereby deprived of his constitutional 
civil rights. 

It is noticeable also that Mr. Olney makes 
no mention of the fact of white persons hav- 
ing been removed from registration rolls in 
Louisiana at the same time that Negroes 
were removed and by the same officials and 
for the same reasons. 





Leprechaun Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following feature article 
which appeared in the Sunday dispatch 
of Pittston, Pa., on March 3, 1957: 
McCartTHY’s LEPRECHAUN TALE RuNs INTO 

ROADBLOCK WITH DOUBTING O’BRIEN 


Charles A. McCarthy, Irish historian, and 
active member of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, whose home is on Butler Street in 
Pittston, got an idea last week, and, as only 
Charlie can, he worked it to the limit, and 
the limit in this case was Chief of Police 
Patrick Aloysius O’Brien, himself quite an 
Irishman. 

Charlie decided to perk things up in town, 
particularly prior to the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick banquet, and he started a story 
about “a visit from a leprechaun” at his 
home on Butler Street. 

For those few who may not know what 
a leprechaun is, the dictionary describes it 
as “In Irish folklore, a sprite or fairy, usually 
in the form of a little old man.” 

Those of us of Irish heritage and with 
grandparents who came from the old sod 
well recall in our younger days the “tales of 
the little men,” and many an old Irishman 
who went out with the boys and got a wee 
bit too much under his belt use the little 
men for a good excuse, & la “Honest, Ellen, I 
was coming home early minding me own 
business, when the little men got ahold of 
me.” And the wife, being from the old sod 
herself, also had faith in the little men, or 
leprechauns, and grandpop got her sympathy. 
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And it was that old Irish faith in the 
leprechauns that Charley based his idea on. 
He visited several newspaper offices, includ- 
ing this one, to further the propaganda, but 
his plan met with little success among 
skeptical newsmen. 

CHARLEY’S PITCH 

Charley’s pitch was that he woke up Mon- 
day morning and sitting on the dining-room 
table “‘as cute as could be” was a little man, 
a leprechaun, about 2 inches tall. 

Said Charley, “I talked to him for hours. 
He told me he had just arrived from Ireland, 
but had been in Pittston, before, about 1887” 
and Charley added that the leprechaun told 
him of Pittston activities back in 1887, in- 
cluding the names of some old Irish families 
and what they were doing then. 

Charley even sang a few verses in Gaelic 
claiming they were the songs being sung by 
the leprechaun and he invited the newsmen 
to visit his home right then and there to see 
the leprechaun, but cautioned, “Don’t ring 
the doorbell. He is frightened by bells.” 
Further Charley said there was no sense in 
visiting the McCarthy home if you did not 
believe in leprechauns, or if you were not 
free from sin. 

If we didn’t know Charley, and his tend- 
ency to get a project moving to stir up activ- 
ity, and perhaps if we weren't so skeptical, 
we might have visited his home—he was 
that convincing. In fact, we did hear that 
several persons were convinced, and went to 
visit the leprechaun, but he failed to appear 
to them. Charley says they were merely 
curious persons but nonbelievers, so the 
leprechaun made himself invisible. 

The effervescent Charley went all over 
town with the story about the leprechaun 
and gave it wide circulation. 

THE FINAL STOP 


Finally he came to the last stop—Pittston 
City Hall. 

Into the sanctuary of Chief of Police 
O’Brien, went Charley on Wednesday. 

Charley used a different approach to get 
his idea across to the chief, who is one of 
those dour Irishmen, whose ancestors came 
from the part of Ireland comparable to Mis- 
souri in the United States where you have to 
be shown. 

Charley entered and said, “Chief, I have 
a complaint.” “Well,” answered O'Brien, 
“you’ve come to the right place. What is 
it?” 

And McCarthy began the recital about the 
little man, coming to his home, “and he sits 
on the table, won’t move, and keeps singing 
Irish songs and asking for the good Irish 
people of Pittston to visit him.” 

“Now, Chief,” said Charley, “this lepre- 
chaun is sensitive to many things and ac- 
cording to Irish history, if he gets angry he 
has the power to do drastic things, and 
cause trouble for everyone.” 

Chief O’Brien leaned back on the old swivel 
chair in the chief's office, and peered at 
Charley through the bifocals in his spec- 
tacles. He kept staring for several minutes, 
until Charley said, “Don’t you believe me. 
Come on up to my house. Bring two wit- 
nesses. I'll introduce you to the lepre- 
chaun.” 

The cold eye of the chief hit Charley, and 
O’Brien queried, “When did you have the 
fall on your head? Was it last nigh’, or this 
morning?” 

Charley remonstrated and repeated part 
of his story. 

By this time the chief had figured out 
Charley’s plan to build up the leprechaun, 
but also figured a counterplan of his own. 

“Come here, Charley my boy,” said the 
chief. “Sit down now and be comfortable 
and don’t worry. It may pass.” 

GET THE WAGON 


Winking at Police Clerk Nick Scarantino, 
Chief O’Brien ordered “Nick, call the garage 
and have them bring the ambulance to city 
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hall. Call the police cruiser, too, they may 
need help.” 

Charley began to fidget, as Chief O’Brien 
kept a tight grip on his arm. “Don’t you 
believe in leprechauns?” Charley asked 
several times. 

“Now Charles” consoled Chief O’Brien, take 
it easy. It has happened to lots of people. 
They have nice treatments that won’t hurt 
you a bit, and eventually they'll cure you 
and you'll be happy again.” 

Charley began to fidget worse. He could 
make no headway with O’Brien. “Nick” 
ordered O’Brien in a louder voice “tell that 
ambulance crew to hurry.” And with that 
McCarthy broke loose from the chief, and 
hurried out of city hall, vowing never again 
to tell a leprechaun story to Chief O’Brien. 
And for the rest of the week Charley told the 
story to no one else. 

As for Chief O’Brien, he enjoyed every 
minute of it, and told Clerk Scarantino 
“Charley doesn’t know it, but I’m a wee 
bit of a leprechaun, myself, when it comes 
to making trouble when I’m angry.” 





A Great Labor Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK © 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the leaders of the 
building and construction trades sec- 
tion—AFL-CIO—gather in our Nation’s 
Capital for a 3-day legislative confer- 
ence. These national meetings have been 
attended, both last year and this year, 
by more than 2,800 leaders in these 
unions. 

The building and construction trades 
unions are among the oldest in the Na- 
tion. They have held for many scores 
of years the confidence and respect of 
both the employers of these crafts and 
of the general public as patriotic and 
constructive organizations that work 
constantly for the welfare of their mem- 
bers and the general good of the Nation. 


I was honored last year and again this 
year by being invited by the leaders of 
this great labor organization to be one 
of the speakers at its annual meeting. I 
was proud and pleased to accept the in- 
vitation. 

I include here the address I made to 
these unions on Thursday at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel in Washinaton, D. C., a 
meeting which President Richard Gray, 
the head of this great labor organization, 
told me was attended by more than 
2,800 labor delegates. My address fol- 
lows: 

A TripuTre To a Great LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Tuat Is HetPrnc Bump a STRONGER AND 
HapPiIeR AMERICA 

(By Representative Russei1, V. Mack, Mem 
ber of Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington) ; 

President Gray and representatives of the 
building and construction trades section 
(AFL-CIO), I thank you President Gray for 
your kind and generous praise of my efforts 
in the Congress to secure a fair deal for labor. 


I have supported your labor groups in the 
committees and on the floor of Congress be- 
cause I was convinced that your cause was 
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right, fair, and just. The millions of work- 
ers in your great labor building. and con- 
struction trades organization were entitled 
to the protection of the Davis-Bacon labor 
provisions in the highway bill. 

I will continue to work for the preserva- 
tion for labor of the Davis-Bacon protection 
in all construction work that the Federal 
Government undertakes or helps to finance. 

I also agree with President Eisenhower 
and the members of your organization that 
certain changes should be made in the Taft- 
Hartley law, and I hope these will be made 
at the present session of Congress. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is recommending to Con- 
gress, I understand, that changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law be made. I shall support 
these changes in that law which your mem- 
bers and President Eisenhower both recom- 
mend be adopted. 

I come today to talk to you about the great 
new expanded highway program, the legisla- 
tion for which was written by the committee 
of which I am a member. Helping to write 
this expanded highway bill was one of the 
most interesting and satisfying experiences 
I have had in my 10 years in Congress and 
makes a greater contribution to the welfare 
of the United States and its people than 
anything I ever have done in public life. 

No group is more interested in good high- 
way legislation than the members of your 
building and construction trades since they 
will supply nearly all of the labor required 
to build this great new system of public 
roads for which last year’s highway bill pro- 
vides. 

The new expanded highway program au- 
thorized last year by Congress and now rap- 
idly getting underway will be the biggest 
public-works project ever undertaken by 
mankind in all the history of the world. 

Compared to this colossal roads program, 
the building of the Egyptian Pyramids, the 
Roman Appian Way, the digging of the Pen- 
ama Canal, the construction of the Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the erection of the Empire 
State Building, all of which long have been 
considered among the construction-engi- 
neering wonders of the world, were insignifi- 
cant, pygmy projects. 

Under the highway bill passed by Congress 
last year, a $51 billion roads-building pro- 
gram will be carried to completing during the 
next 13 years. Of this money, 24% billion 
will be-new and additional Federal money 
over and above any amounts heretofore spent 
by the Federal Government for highways. | 

That you may grasp something of the mag- 
nitude of this road program, let me say to 
you that this $24 billion of extra Federal 
funds that will go into the building of roads 
is sufficient to build 70 Panama Canals, or 
90 Grand Coulee Dams, or 450 Empire State 
Buildings. 

Man in all his history never has had any 
experiences that enables his mind to under- 
stand or grasp the colossal magnitude of this 
leviathan new roads-building program. 

Figures supplied me by the Federal Bureau 
of Roads reveal that the 13-year road-build- 
ing program wil]l require such astronomical 

quantities of materials as 49 million tons of 
steel, 1,399 million barrels of cement, 128 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous materials, 7.1 billion 
board feet of lumber, 48 million tons of con- 
crete pipe, and 1,812 million pounds of 
explosives. ; 

The 13-year Federal expanded highway 
program enacted last year by Congress and 
started this year by the Federal Government 
is rapidly getting underway, and soon will be 
by supplying 120,000 new and additional jobs 
for construction workers over and above the 
numbers now employed at roadbuilding. 
Another 80,000 additional new jobs also will 
be created by the program in road- 
building material and in factories 
of the building-equipment industry. 

These figures, I am sure, will convince all 
of you that “happy days are here again” for 
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the American construction industry ang a) 
those, who, like the members of your union, 
work in that industry. ; 

The very availability of this vast spendino 
power in the hands of the President of th. 
United States, with these expenditures to pe 
equitably distributed in all parts of th. 
Nation, assures a high level of prosperity 
and employment for our American people 
for the foreseeable future. 

The very existence of such a program i, 
the best possible insurance the Nation coulq 
have against a depression or recession. If 
temporary dip in employment and prosperity 
should occur anytime, anywhere in the 48 
States during the next 13 years this pro. 
gram can be speeded up thereby restorinc 
full employment in any area where greater 
employment is needed. 

There is another desirable feature of thi; 
expanded roads program. It will save lives. 
Last year, 40,300 Americans, many of them 
children, were killed in traffic accidents. 
The traffic safety experts say that present 
indications are that more than 50,000 will 
be killed in traffic accidents annually by 
1965 by which time there will be many more 
automobiles on the highways than nov. 
But these traffic safety experts also say that 
the better roads now being built will lessen 
the traffic death rate by at least 20 percent. 
In short, when this great road system, now 
under construction, is completed, it will save 
8,000 to 10,000 American lives a year. 

Believe it or not, this great $51 Dillion 
system of new roads the Nation will build 
during the next 13 years is not going to cost 
taxpayers anything. These new roads wil! 
pay for themselves out of the savings which 
they make possible for the automobile owner. 

True, to finance this gigantic program the 
automobile owner is paying an additional 
tax of 1 cent a gallon on his gasoline and 
diesel fuel. Also, is paying 3 cents a pound 
in additional taxes on new tires. 

But the motorist will recapture the extra 
tax money he pays through the savings he 
will make, because of the better roads, on 
the wear and tear on his tires and his auto- 
mobile, in the féw and smaller repair bills 
he will be called upon to pay and also in 
the less chances he will run.of having the 
heavy medical and hospital bills that result 
from automobile accidents. Also, the mo- 
torist, due to the increased safety of highway 
travel, probably will get reductions in his 
automobile accident insurance rates. 

The new expanded highway program is the 
greatest public works project in man¢ his- 
tory. You, the men of the building and 
construction trades unions, will play a mgjor 
role in building these highways. By turn- 
ing your hands to the great task of building 
this great best-in-the-world system of high- 
Ways you will be rendering a great service 
to your country. You will be building for 
a better, a stronger, a safer, and a happier 
America. 





The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Mexico Have Con- 
cluded an Air Transport Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme pleasure that I learn that 
there has been concluded an air trans- 
port agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 
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The agreement entered into will prove 
not only mutually beneficial to both of 
the contracting parties in promoting air 
transport between these two great Re- 
publics, but is additional evidence of an 
understanding friendship between our 
respective Governments that is continu- 
ally seeking additional ways of binding 
ys together in even stronger bonds of 
friendship to promote the welfare of the 
people of both Republics. 

It can and should be the desire of both 
our Governments to be ever alert and 
zealous in seeking new ways and means 
of establishing and strengthening our 
mutual respect and friendship for each 
other. 

In order that there may be a full un- 
derstanding of the tremendous impor- 
tance that can be attached to the Air 
Transport Agreement that has been en- 
tered into between the Government of 
the United States and the Government 
of Mexico, the announcement of which 
was made today by President Adolfo 
Risiz Cortines of Mexico. I herewith 
include as part of my remarks the ac- 
companying documents that describe the 
agreement in detail: 

Crv1t AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The Board 
is pleased to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico will today conclude an air 
transport agreement, which will become ef- 
fective after 90 days. Because of your par- 
ticular interest, and the importance of what 
is being achieved, we feel that you should be 
advised immediately of the result of this 

protracted series of negotiations. 

“Tee agreement grants to the United States 
the right to conduct operations over seven 
routes, the most important of which are non- 
stop routes to Mexico City from New York, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Chicago. The 
other routes cover existing United States 
services from New Orleans and Miami to 
Merida and beyond, from Dallas and San 
Antonio to Mexico City, and from Houston 
and Brownsville to Tampico, Mexico City, 
and Tapachula, and beyond. 

Mexico is granted reciprocal rights to op- 
erate nonstop from Mexico City to New 
York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Chi- 
cago; a new route to San Antonio; and the 
route from Mexico City to Miami and beyond, 
which a Mexican carrier is presently author- 
ized to operate. In addition, the agreement 
provides a seventh route for Mexican car- 
riers which is not specified at this time, but 
will be agreed upon at a later date. 

The agreement caps more than 10 years of 
almost constant effort to resolve the conflict 
in the basic aviation philosophies of the 2 
countries. We believe that the resolution of 
this conflict is the best which could be at- 
tained on a reciprocal basis. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to be able to advise you 
that the arrangements which have now been 
made should provide a favorable climate for 
the long-term development of air transpor- 
tation between the United States and Mexico. 
The agreement not only provides for opera- 
tion of the major trunk routes which the 
United States requires, but also permits such 
operations to be conducted on a sound busi- 
hess basis in accordance with the Bermuda 
principles. 

The agreement is for a limited period only, 
&s it is customary for the Mexican Govern- 
ment not to make agreements of indefinite 
duration prior to national elections. The 
Board believes, however, that the present 
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agreement can be successfully renegotiated 
prior to the expiration date of June 30, 
1959. 

The substance of the bilateral arrange- 
ment and the specific routes exchanged are 
set forth in the attached memorandum of 
understanding. An exchange of diplomatic 
notes incorporating this memorandum of 
understanding will constitute the agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DuRFEee, 
Chairman. 





(From the Ambassador of the United 
States to the Minister for Foreign Relations 
of Mexico.) 

Mexico, D. F., March 7, 1957. 
His Excellency Senor Licenciapo Luis 
PaDILLA NERVO, 
Minister for Foreign Relations, 
Mexico, D. F. 

EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s 
note No. 501404 of today’s date, together 
with the attached memorandum of under- 
standing and annex, which read in transla- 
tion as follows: 

“I have the honor to advise Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of Mexico, in a 
desire to contribute to the improvement of 
air transport between our two countries, is 
prepared to execute a provisional arrange- 
ment on civil aviation with the Government 
of the United States of America in the terms 
of the memorandum of understanding and 
its annex which I attach to the present note. 

“If, as I understand is the case, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America is 
also willing to conclude such an arrange- 
ment on this basis, the present note and 
the note in reply from Your Excellency ad- 
vising of your Government’s acceptance of 
the memorandum of understanding and its 
annex, above mentioned, shall constitute a 
provisional arrangement regarding civil avia- 
tion between the two governments. 

“I take this occasion to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


“MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


“1. The aeronautical authorities of the 
Government of Mexico shall grant permits 
to airlines designated by the Government of 
the United States of America to operate air 
services on the air routes specified below, 
via intermediate points, in both directions, 
and to make regular stops at the points listed 
in this paragraph: 

“A. New York, Washington-Mexico City. 

“B. Chicago, Dallas, San Antonio-Mexico 
City, via intermediate points in the United 
States. 

“C. Los Angeles-Mexico City, via inter- 
mediate points in the United States. 

“D. New Orleans-Mexico City. 

“E. New Orleans-Mérida, and beyond, to 
Guatemala, and beyorid. 

“F. Miami-Mérida, and beyond, to Guate- 
mala, and beyond. 

“G. Houston, Brownsville-Tampico, Mexico 
City, Tapachula, and beyond, to Guatemala, 
and beyond. 

“The aeronautical authorities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall grant permits to airlines designated by 
the Government of Mexico to operate air 
services on each one of the air routes speci- 
fied below, via intermediate points, in both 
directions, and to make regular stops at the 
points listed in this paragraph: 

“A. Mexico City-Washington, New York. 

“B. Mexico City-Chicago, via intermedi- 


‘ate points in Mexico. 


“C. Mexico City-Los Angeles, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico. 

“D. Mexico City-New Orleans, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico. 

“E. Mexico City-Miami, and beyond, via 
intermediate points in Mexico, 

“F. Mexico City-San Antonio, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico, 
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“G. (Pending.) 

“2. Both parties agree not to designate, 
for the present, more than one airline for 
each route. 

“3. An airline designated by either coun- 
try may, at its discretion, omit stops on any 
of the routes specified on any or all flights. 

“4. The aeronautical operations of the 
designated lines shall be governed by the 
principles set forth in the annex to the 
present memorandum of understanding. 

“5. The present provisional arrangement 
shall enter in force 90 days after the date 
of the exchange of notes. 

“6. The arrangement shall terminate June 
30, 1959. 

“7. Upon request of either Government, 
prior to May 30, 1959, talks may be initiated 
to reach an agreement concerning a system 
to regulate air transport between the two 
countries subsequent to June 30, 1959, 

“ANNEX 
“I 

“(A) The term ‘aeronautical authorities’ 
means in the case of the United States of 
America, the Civil Aeronautics Board or any 
person or agency authorized to perform the 
functions exercised at the present time by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and, in the case 
of the United Mexican States, the Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works or 
any person or agency authorized to perform 
the functions exercised at present by the 
said Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works. 

“(B) The term ‘designated airline’ means 
an airline that one party has notified the 
other party, in writing, to be the airline 
which will operate a specific route or routes 
listed in the memorandum of understand- 
ing. 

“(C) The term ‘territory’ in relation to a 
State means the land areas and territorial 
waters adjacent thereto under the sover- 
eignty, suzerainty, protection, mrandate or 
trusteeship of that State. 

“{D) The term ‘air service’ means sched- 
uled air service performed by aircraft for the 
public transport of passengers, mail or cargo. 

“(E) The term ‘international air service’ 
means an air service which flies over the 
territory of more than one State. 

“(F) The term ‘stop for nontraffic pur- 
poses’ means a landing for any purpose other 
than taking on or discharging passengers, 
cargo, or mail. 

“II 

“Each party grants to the other party 
rights necessary for the conduct of air serv- 
ices by the designated airlines, as follows: 
the rights of transit, of stops for nontraffic 
purposes, and of commercial entry and de- 
parture for international traffic in passen- 
gers, cargo, and mail at the points in its 
territory named on each of the routes speci- 
fied in the memorandum of understanding. 
The fact that such rights may not be ex- 
ercised immediately shall not preclude the 
subsequent inauguration of air services by 
the airlines of the party to whom such rights 
are granted over the routes specified in the 
memorandum of understanding. 

“TII 

“Air service on a specified route may be 
inaugurated immediately or at a later date 
at the option of the party to whom the 
rights are granted by an airline or airlines 
of such party at any time after that party 
has designated such airline or airlines for 
that route and the other party has given the 
appropriate operating permission. Such 
other party shall, subject to section IV, be 
bound to give this permission provided that 
the designated airline or airlines may be 
required to qualify before the competent 
aeronautical authorities of that party, under 
the laws and regulations normally applied by 
these authorities, before being permitted to 
engage in the operations contemplated by 
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the Memorandum of Understanding and this 
Annex, 
“Iv 

“Each party reserves the right to withhold 
or revoke the operating permission provided 
for in section III of this annex from an 
airline designated by the other party in 
the event that it is not satisfied that sub- 
stantial ownership and effective control of 
such airline are vested in nationals of the 
other party or in case of failure by such 
airline to comply with the laws and regula- 
tions referred to in section V of the present 
annex, or in case of the failure of the airline 
or the Government designating it to fulfill 
the conditions under which the rights are 
granted in accordance with the Provisional 
Arrangement. 

“yy 

“(A) The laws and regulations of one 
party relating to the admission to or depart- 
ure from its territory of aircraft engaged in 
international air navigation, or to the opera- 
tion and navigation of such aircraft while 
within its territory, shall be applied to the 
aircraft of the airline or airlines designated 
by the other party and shall be complied 
with by such aircraft upon entering or de- 
parting from, and while within the territory 
of the first party. 

“(B) The laws and regulations of one par- 
ty relating to the admission to or departure 
from its territory of passengers, crew, or 
cargo of aircraft, such as regulations re- 
lating to entry, clearance, immigration, pass- 
ports, customs, and quarantine shall be com- 
plied with by or on behalf of such passengers, 
crew, or cargo of the other party upon 
entrance into our departure from, and while 
within the territory of the first party. 

“vr 

“Certificates of airworthiness, certificates 
of competency and licenses issued or rend- 
ered valid by one party, and still in force, 
shall be recognized as valid by the other 
party for the purpose of operating the routes 
and services provided for in the memoran- 
dum of understanding and in the present 
annex, provided that the requirements un- 
der which such certificates or licenses were 
issued or rendered valid are equal to or 
above the minimum standards which may 
be established pursuant to the Convention 
on Internationall Civil Aviation. Each par- 
ty reserves the right, however, to refuse to 
recognize, for the purpose of flight above 
its own territory, certificates of competency 
and licenses granted to its own nationals by 
another State. 

“viT 

“In order to prevent discriminatory prac- 
tices and to assure equality of treatment, 
both parties agree further to observe the 
following principles: 

“(a) Each of the parties may impose or 
permit to be imposed just and reasonable 
charges for the use of public airports and 
other facilities under its control. Each of 
the parties agrees, however, that these 
charges shall not be higher than would be 
paid for the use of such airports and fa- 
cilities by its national aircraft engaged in 
similar international services. 

“(b) Fuel, lubricating oils, consumable 
technical supplies, spare parts, regular equip- 
ment, and stores introduced into the ter- 
ritory of one party by the other party or 
its nationals, and intended solely for use by 
aircraft of such party shall be exempt on a 
basis of reciprocity from customs duties, in- 
spection fees and other national duties or 
charges. sss 

“(c) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consum- 
able technical supplies, spare parts, regular 
equipment, and stores retained on board air- 
raft of the airlines of one party authorized 
to operate the routes and services provided 
for in the memorandum of understanding 
and in this annex shall, upon arriving in 
or leaving the territory of the other party, 
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be exempt on a basis of reciprocity from cus- 
toms duties, inspection fees, and other na- 
tional duties or charges, even though such 
supplies be used or consumed by such air- 
craft on flights in that territory. 

“(d) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consum- 
able technical supplies, spare parts, regular 
equipment, and stores taken on board air- 
craft of the airlines of one party in the terri- 
tory of the other and used in international 
services shall be exempt on a basis of reci- 
procity from customs duties, excise taxes, 
inspection fees, and other national duties or 
charges. 

“vrir 

“There shall be. a fair and equal opportu- 
nity for the airlines of each party to operate 
on the routes listed in the memorandum of 
understanding. 
. “Tx 

“In the operation by the airlines of either 
party of the trunk services described in the 
memorandum of understanding the interest 
of the airlines of the other party shall be 
taken into consideration so as not to affect 
unduly the services which the latter pro- 
vides on all or part of the same routes, 

“: ‘ 

“The services made available to the public 
by the airlines operating under the provi- 
sional arrangement shall bear a close rela- 
tionship to the requirements of the public 
for such services. Wet 

“It is understood that services provided 
by a designated airline under the memo- 
randum of understanding and the present 
‘annex shall retain as their primary objective 
the provision of capacity adequate to the 
traffic demands between the country of 
which such airline is a national and the 
countries of ultimate destination of the 
traffic. The right to embark or disembark 
on such services international traffic des- 
tined for and coming from third countries 
at a point or points on the routes specified 
in the memorandum of understanding shall 
be applied in accordance with the general 
principles of orderly development to which 
both parties subscribe and shall be subject 


. to the general principle that capacity should 


be related: 

“(a) to traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of ulti- 
mate destination of the traffic; 

“(b) to the requirements of through air- 
line operation; and, 

“(c) to the traffic requirements of the 
area through which the airline passes after 
taking account of local and regional serv- 
ices. 

“Both parties agree to recognize that the 
fifth freedom traffic is complementary to the 
traffic requirements on the routes between 
the territories of the parties, and at the same 
time is subsidiary in relation to the traffic 
requirements of the third and fourth free- 
dom between the territory of the other party 
and a country on the route. 

“In this connection both parties recognize 
that the development of local and regional 
services is a legitimate right of each of their 
countries. They agree therefore to consult 
periodically on the manner in which the 
standards mentioned in this section are 
being complied with by their respective air- 
lines, in order to assure that their respective 
interests in the local and regional services 
as well as through services are not being 
prejudiced. 

“Every change of gage justifiable for rea- 
sons of economy of operation, shall -be per- 
mitted at any stop on the designated routes. 
Nevertheless, no change of gage may be made 
in the territory of one or the other party 
when it modifies the characteristics of the 
operation of a airline service or if 
it is incompatible with the principles enun- 
ciated in the present annex. 

“When one of the parties after a period of 


- observation of not less than 90 days con- 


siders that an increase in capacity or fre- 
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quency offered by an airline of the othe; 
party is unjustified or prejudicial to th, 
services of its respective airline it shal) notify 
the other party of its objection to the eng 
that consultation is initiated between the 
appropriate aeronautical authorities and de. 
cision on the objection is made by mutua| 
agreement within a period which may not be 
more than 90 days beginning on the date of 
such notification. For this purpose the 
operating companies shall supply all trafic 
statistics that may be necessary and re. 
quired of them. 
we 

“Rates to be charged on the routes pro. 
vided for in the Memorandum of Under. 
standing shall be reasonable, due regard be. 
ing paid to all relevant factors, such as cost 
of operation, reasonable profit, and the rates 
charged by any other carriers, as well as the 
characteristics of each service, and shal! be 
determined in accordance with the following 
paragraphs: ! r 

“(A) The rates to be charged by the air. 
lines of either party between points in the 
territory of the United States of America 
and points in the territory of the United 
Mexican States refered to in the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding shall, consistent with 
the provisions of the present annex, be sub- 
ject to the approval of the aeronautical au- 
thorities of the parties, who shall act in 
accordance with their obligations under the 
provisional arrangement, within the limits 
of their legal powers. 

“(B) Any rate proposed by an airline of 
either party shall be filed with the aeronau- 
tical authorities of both parties at least 30 
days before the proposed date of introduc. 
tion; provided that this period of 30 days 
may be reduced in particular cases if so 
agreed by the aeronautical authorities of 
both parties. 

“(C) During any period for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the United States of 
America has approved the traffic conference 
procedures of the International Air Trans- 
port Association (hereinafter called IATA), 
any rate agreements concluded through 
these procedures and involving United States 
airlines will be subject to approval of the 
Board. Likewise, agreements concluded 
through this machinery may also be required 
to be subject to the approval of the aero- 
nautical authorities of the United Mexican 
States pursuant to the principles enunciated 
in paragraph (A) above. 

“(D) The procedure described in para- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G) of this section 
shall apply: 

“1. If, during the period of the approval 
by both parties of the IATA traffic confer- 
ence procedure, either, any specific rate 
agreement is not approved within a reason- 
able time by either party, or, a conference 
of IATA is unable to agree on a rate, or 

“2. At any time no IATA procedure is 
applicable, or ~~ 

“3. If either party at any time withdraws 
or fails to renew its approval of that part 
of the IATA traffic conference procedure 
relevant to this section. 

“(E) In the event that power is conferred 
by law upon the aeronautical authorities of 
the United States of America to fix fair and 
economic rates for the transport of persons 
and property by air on international services 
and to suspend proposed rates in a manner 
comparable to that in which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at present is empowered to act 
with respect to such rates for the transport 
of persons and property by air within the 
United States of America, each of the parties 
shall thereafter exercise its authority in such 
manner as to prevent any rate or rates pro- 
posed by one of its airlines for services from 
the territory of one party to a point or points 
in the territory of the other party from 

effective, if in the judgment of the 
aeronautical authorities of the party whose 
airline or airlines is or are proposing such 
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rate, that rate ts unfair or uneconomic. 
If one Of the parties on receipt of the noti- 
fication referred to in paragraph (B) above 
js dissatisfied with the rate proposed by the 
airline or airlines of the other party, it shall 
so notify the other party prior to the expiry 
of the first 15 of the 30 days referred to, and 
the parties shall endeavor to reach agree- 
ment on the appropriate rate. 

“In the event that such agreement is 
reached, each party will exercise its best ef- 
forts to put such rate into effect as regards 
its airline or airlines. 

“If agreement has not been reached at 
the end of the 30-day period referred to 
in paragraph (B) above, the proposed rate 
may, unless the aeronautical authorities of 
the country of the air carrier concerned see 
fit to suspend its application, go into effect 
provisionally pending the settlement of any 
dispute in accordance with the procedure 
outlined in paragraph (G) below. 

“(F) Prior to the time when such power 
may be conferred upon the aeronautical au- 
thorities of the United States of America, if 
one of the parties is dissatisfied with any 
rate proposed by the airline or airlines of 
either party for services from the territory 
of one party to a point or points in the terri- 
tory of the other party, it shall so notify the 
other on expiry of the first 15 of the 30 day 
period referred to in paragraph (B) above, 
and the parties shall endeavor to reach agree- 
ment on the appropriate rate. 

“In the event that such agreement is 
reached, each party will use its best efforts 
to cause such agreed rate to be put into ef- 
fect by its airline or airlines. 

“If no agreement can be reached prior to 
the expiry of such 30 days, the party raising 
the objection to the rate may take such steps 
as it may consider necessary to prevent the 
inauguration or continuation of the service 
in question at the rate complained of. 

“(G) When in any case under paragraphs 
(E) or (F) of this section.the aeronautical 
authorities of the two parties cannot, agree 
within a reasonable time upon the appro- 
priate rate after consultation initiated by 
the complaint of one party concerning a pro- 
posed rate or an existing rate of the airline 
or airlines of the other party, unon the re- 
quest of either, the terms of section XIII of 
this annex shall apply. . 

“xIT 

“Consultation between the competent au- 
thorities of both parties may be requested at 
any time by either party for the purpose of 
discussing the interpretation, application, or 
amendment of the Provisional Arrangement 
or Schedule of Routes (point 1 of the memo- 
randum of understanding). Such consulta- 
tion shall begin within a period of 60 Gays 
from the date of the receipt of the request 
by the Department of State of the United 
States of America or the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of the United Mexican States as 
the case may be. Should agreement be 
reached on amendment of the Provisional 
Arrangement or Schedule of Routes, such 
amendment will come into effect upon con- 
firmation by a further exchange of diplomatic 
n . 

= ‘“xi1r 

“Except as otherwise provided, any dispute 
between the parties relative to the interpre- 
tation or application of the Provisional Ar- 
Tangement which cannot be settled tirrough 
consultation shall be submitted for an ad- 
visory report to a tribunal of three arbi- 


trators, one to be named by each party, and’ 


the third to be agreed upon by the two arbi- 
trators so chosen, provided that such a third 
arbitrator shall not be a national of either 
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party. Each of the parties shall designate 
an arbitrator within 2 months of the date 
of delivery by either party to the other party 
of a diplomatic note requesting arbitration 
of-a dispute; and the third arbitrator shall 
be agreed upon within 1 month after such 
period of 2 months. 

“If either of the parties fails to designate 
its own arbitrator within 2 months, or if the 
third arbitrator is not agreed upon within the 
time limit indicated, either party may re- 
quest the president of the International 
Court of Justice to make the necessary ap- 
pointment or appointments by choosing the 
arbitrator or arbitrators. 

“The parties will use their best efforts un- 
der the powers available to them to put into 
effect the opinion expressed in any such 
advisory report. A moiety of the expenses 
of the arbitral tribunal shall be borne by 
each party. 

“xIV 

“The provisional arrangement, all amend- 
ments thereto, and contracts connected 
therewith shall be registered with the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. 


“xy 


“If a general multilateral air transport 
convention accepted by both parties enters 
into force, the provisional arrangement shall 
be amended so as to conform with the pro- 
visions of such convention. 


“xyt 


“Either of the two parties may at any time 
notify the other party of its intention to 
terminate the provisional arrangement. 
Such notice shall be sent simultaneously to 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. In case such notification should be 
given the arrangement would terminate 6 
months after the date on which the notice 
of termination may have been received, un- 
less the communication under reference is 
annulled before the end of this period by 
agreement between both parties. Should 
the other party not acknowledge receipt it 
shall be considered that the notification was 
received by it 14 days subsequent to the date 
on which it is received by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 


“xvit 


“Upon entry into effect of the Provisional 
Arrangement the aeronautical authorities of 
the two parties must communicate to each 
other as soon as possible the information 
relating to authorizations given to the air- 
line or airlines designated by them to operate 
the routes mentioned in the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 

“xviIt 

“The aeronautical authorities of both par- 
ties shall respectively advise each other 8 
days before the actual placing in operation 
of their respective permits the following 
data: schedules, frequencies, tariffs, and 
types of aircraft normally utilized in their 
services. Any modification of the data under 
reference shall similarly be communicated.” 

In reply, I have the honor to advise Your 
Excellency that the Government of the 
United States of America is prepared to con- 
clude a provisional arrangement on the basis 
proposed in Your Excellency’s note, Memo- 
randum of Understanding and Annex under 
reference, and accept your proposal to regard 
that note, the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing and Annex and the present reply as con- 
stituting a provisional arrangement regard- 
ing civil aviation between our two Govern- 
ments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

FRANCIS WHITE. 
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Congressman Hoffman Proposes To Wipe 
Out the Personal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man CLarRE E. Horrman, Republican, of 
Michigan, appeared on the Dean Manion 
Radio Forum on Sunday evening, March 
10, 1957, and presented to the millions 
that listen in on that program every 
Sunday a very convincing argument 
against the present personal income tax 
program. 

In his broadcast Congressman Horr- 
MAN pointed out how the 20 percent to 
91 percent income tax rates are affecting 
the economy; how false “the soak the 
rich” program is; how the excessive 
spending programs and the giveaway 
programs of the Federal Government are 
encouraged and made possible by the ex- 
cessive personal income taxes collected 
from the American taxpayers; and he 
said that the best way to stop this squan- 
dering of the people’s hard-earned dol- 
lars is to stop the Government from col- 
lecting those hard-earned dollars by re- 
pealing the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the amendment that permits 
the Federal Government to “turn the 
taxpayer’s pocket inside out.” 

The following is the complete text of 
Congressman HorrMan’s broadcast: 
CONGRESSMAN HOFFMAN GIVES REASONS FOR 

His ANTI-INCOME Tax AMENDMENT 

Dean MANION. I believe it was Emerson 
who said, “What a new face courage puts 
upon everything.” On February 14, last 
month, the courage and wisdom of an ex- 
perienced Congressman put a new face upon 
the nationwide demand for a reduction in 
Federal spending. On that day, the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. HorrmMan introduced House 
Joint Resolution 232, calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to wipe out the Federal 
income tax. 

In his heart, every Member of Congress 
knows that_the one sure way to cut off the 
outpouring of Federal money all over the 
world is to cut off the inpouring of money 
that is provided by the ever-rising tide of 
Federal taxes. Yes, every Congressman 
knows that, but Congressman CLARE Horr- 
MAN had the courage to record his conviction 
in the terms of an unequivocal congressional 
resolution. 

It is obvious now that this proposed Hoff- 
man amendment to the Constitution is go- 
ing to make very important history for the 
harried taxpayers of this country. Ameri- 
can freedom was born in a spirit of rebellion 
against tyrannical taxation. Here is the dis- 
tinguished statesman who propgses to give 
us a new birth of freedom. I am proud to 
present my friend and neighbor, the Hon- 
orable CLare E. HorrmMan, of Michigan. 

Mr. HorrMan. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
One of the reasons our forefathers rebelled 
and established this Republic was because 
they were oppressed by unjust taxes, in the 
levying of which they had no voice. They 
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knew that the individual must be free to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry and thrift. 

They were aware that money to support a 
central government was necessary if the 
States were to grow and prosper. From bitter 
experience, they knew, no matter what the 
form of government, that selfish ambition 
Was an ever-present, dangerous force. 

But they also knew that no individual 
without power to levy upon the earnings of 
others could establish himself as dictator or 
tyrant; that, if left to his own resources, no 
matter how ambitious, he must fail of that 
goal. Hence it was that when they wrote 
the Constitution, they did not give to the 
Congress the unrestricted power to levy a 
direct tax upon incomes. 

Later, politically ambitious bureaucrats 
and politicians in the Federal Government, 
aware that the granting of special favors to 
individuals and groups was one means of 
purehasing political support, induced the 
people to accept the 16th amendment, which 
made possible our present income-tax laws, 
gave them more dollars and turned the tax- 
payer’s pocket inside out. 

One of the powerful factors which aided 
in the adoption of that amendment was the 
unsound argument that it was a tax based 
upon ability to pay and that it would, in 
everyday, still-popular language, “soak the 
rich’”—the demagog’s slogan. 

Aimed at the wealthy, and especially at 
corporations, the tax, under present legisla- 
tion, now takes from 20 to 91 percent of 
your earnings. The result is that all too often 
the old-age security of the individual, the 
ability to expand a going business or estab- 
lish a new enterprise is lessened. The tax 
often closes opportunity’s door. 

The Federal Government has no appre- 
ciable income except as it takes dollars out 
of the citizen’s pocket. Before that dollar 


goes back to him, either by way of service 
or through subsidy payment—if it gets back 


at all—from it the Government has taken a 
eut of from 25 to 30 percent. Passing 
through the Government’s mill, this dollar 
shrinks to 70 cents. 

During the fiscal year of 1956, the Federal 
Government collected from its citizens more 
than $75 billion. Of that sum, over $56,632,- 
000,000 were taken from the incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations,. 80 percent of 
whom had incomes of less than $6,000 a year. 

There is a constant demand for new and 
expensive Federal commissions, agencies, or 
departments; an ever-increasing demand for 
additional Federal employees, for new and 
additional subsidies, price supports. 

At the moment, the Federal Government 
is calling for the expenditure of some sixty- 
odd-million dollars for new Federal buildings 
and facilities in Washington. Fifty thousand 
Federal employees in Washington are de- 
manding annual pay increases of from $500 
to $3,000 each. 


WHERE THEY WILL STOP, NOBODY KNOWS 


The Defense Department is calling for a 
$38 billion appropriation this year. Some 
postal employees insist that, notwithstand- 
ing job security and fringe benefits, their 
compensation be increased. Some farmers 
want additional subsidies, calling for 
billions. 

Disregard of the advice of Washington to 
avoid entanglement in the affairs of other 
nations has involved us in two wars, both 
excessively costly in lives, «suffering and 
dollars. We are now threatened with a third. 

Veterans of those wars are receiving some- 
thing more than $7 billion a year. No one 
begrudges those payments. Beyond question, 
increased aid will be given to disabled 
veterans. 

We have spent billions upon billions of 
dollars to aid other nations, much of it 
without adequate result. Today, the in- 
terest charge on that part of the public 
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debt which is due to our foreign aid poli- 
cies—the interest charge alone—is more 
$3,238,000,000 a year. 

The administration is insisting that, to 
prevent being blown to “kingdom come,” 
we must appropriate additional billions to 
buy friendship abroad, to aid other coun- 
tries. The President demands authority to 
send our soldiers to fight in wars directed 
by United Nations, under officers selected by 
it—authority to permit him to spend mil- 
lions in foreign aid. Still with us is the 
urgent demand for additional foreign aid. 

Beyond question, an ever greater number 
of individuals are denied employment be- 
cause of their age. Millions have been forced 
to use money they had saved for old-age se- 
curity. Because of the ever-increasing cost 
of living, they must be assisted, either locally 
or through Federal appropriations, if they 
are to have sufficient food, clothing, and 
shelter. ‘They cannot, they will not, be left 


. to starve. 


The cheaper and the best way out of our 
dilemma is to keep our tax dollars’in the 
local communities, where a more efficient job 
can and will be done. 

In the 84th Congress, because of increased 
spending, the debt limit was raised to $278 
billion. The more than 56%, billion income- 
tax dollars collected last year has not satis- 
fied the present demand or solved our prob- 
lem. All of the foregoing has been cited 
only to show that you will not get tax relief 
from Washington. 

The demand from our people that the Con- 
gress lessen their tax burden has become a 
tornado-like roar. But let us be frank. Con- 
gress will not give the people worthwhile 
relief from the present excessive taxes im- 
posed upon them so long as politically power- 
ful pressure groups insist upon the payment 
of subsidies, benefits, a continuance of for- 
eign aid, and have the power to influence 
elections. . 

We have here in Washington the old situa- 
tion of an irresistible force—to wit, the de- 
mands of politically powerful pressure 
groups—exerted upon a Congress which 
knows that it must either yield or be re- 
placed by a more compliant one. 

Just so long as Members of Congress cling 
to the thought that, if those who elect them 
wish to commit financial suicide, they should 
be permitted to do so, excessive spending will 
continue, taxation never lessen. 

LONESOME CONGRESSMEN SITTING DUCKS 

Members of Congress are a long way from 
home. Twenty-two years’ experience here 
convinces me that Congress will not resist the 
ever-increasing demand of pressure groups 
for new and ever larger appropriations, which 
always mean new and higher taxes. The 
demand for relief from excessive taxation will 
not be granted so long as citizens insist upon 
additional Federal expenditures. 


The remedy? The only apparent avenue 


through which the citizens can obtain relief 
is to repeal the 16th amendment, which 
makes feasible the imposition of income 
taxes. 

Oh, but do I hear you say—what form of 
taxation do you advocate to replace the 
billions lost through the repeal of that 
amendment? That question assumes that 
the tax levies and expenditures, of which we 
have been complaining and which we de- 
mand must end, are necessary. In my judg- 
ment, that is a false assumption. 

We get back to the old but true statement 
that one cannot eat his cake and have it, 
too. Nor can the citizen save his dollars and 
the Government continue to waste them. 
For years there have never been tax dollars 
enough to meet the demand. There is no 
prospect that there ever will be. ‘ 

The people must make a choice, Congress 
having yielded to the ever-in de- 
mands for Federal aid, there being no relief 
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in sight, the people themselves must noy 
choose between services and expenditures 
which are absolutely necessary, and thoge 
which are desirable but not necessary ang 
the limitation of which will give us less 


- spending, lower taxes. 


If the Federal Government does not haye 
tax dollars, it cannot spend them. As long 
as the people’s representatives in Washing. 
ton can collect and spend and be reelecteq 
the tax burden will not be lessened. ; 

Hence it is that an amendment repealing 
the 16th amendment is proposed. Shift the 
power and the responsibility for the levying 
of taxes to the shoulders of the people who 
pay the taxes. After all, this is supposed to 
be a Government by the people, for the 
people; not for the politicians nor the up. 
realistic. 

Deprive the Congress of the power to levy 
an income tax. So far as possible, send the 
spend and tax issue back to the States, 
There, the voters, living practically next 
door to their State senators and State repre. 
sentatives, can make their real wishes felt, 
There, State legislators can really determine 
whether the people want economy, a sound, 
stable policy; or whether they wish economic 
ruin through the imposition and collection 
of ever-increasing income taxes. 

If the people need and are determined to 
have special benefits, subsidies, or privileges 
given individuals or groups, they can, 
through their State legislatures, levy the 
necessary tax. They can spend their money 
without Washington taking its cut. But 
they will know they must pay the piper who 
plays the tune. The people will be forced 
to realize that they, not Uncle Sam, are 
paying the cost. 

In effect, the repeal of the 16th amend. 
ment will again place in the hands of the 
home folks the power to determine the 
amount of tax which they are willing to pay, 
They will be forced to take a look at the price 
tag attached to the public service or benefit 
payment which they desire. 

If the people want economy, they can get 
it. If they want what is known as a liberal 
spending policy, they can have that, but they 
will at least have an opportunity to know 
the cost before they buy. 

Reliable authorities advise that the overall 
tax burden calls for not less than one-third 
of the average citizen’s total income. That 
means that we must each work 4 months of 
every year in order to meet our tax obliga- 
tion—a most astounding situation; one from 
which at least partial relief can be obtained 
by placing control of the income-tax levy 
more directly in the hands of the people. 

Involuntary servitude, the obligation to 
work for someone else, is just as oppressive, 
just as liberty-destroying, if forced upon us 
by the Government as by an individual. We 
can—we should—avoid it. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
Ctare Horrman. I am particularly obliged 
to you for the important reminder that 
tyranny is ir:possible when the Government 
is without the power to confiscate the earn- 
ings of the citizen. This reminder puts your 
proposal in its proper perspective. The 
Hoffman amendment is a new emancipation 
proclamation—a call for the repeal of invol- 
‘untary servitude. Thank you, Congressmal, 
for giving us all a real rallying cry for the 
reestablishment of the American Republic. 

LT 
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Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at-a dinner meeting of the 
Business International Group, at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on March 14, 1957. It includes a 
lengthy letter from Hon. D. A. Pitz- 
Gerald, Acting Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, regarding 
joan agreements being made with for- 
eign countries in accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

I believe this address will be of in- 
terest to. the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFORMAL REMARKS OF Unrrep SraTEs SENATOR 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, CHAIRMAN; SEN- 
ate COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, AT A 
DINNER MEETING OF THE BUSINESS INTERNA- 
TIONAL GROUP AT THE SHERATON-CARLTON 





Hore., Marcu 14, 1957, WASHINGTON, D. C. ~ 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Business International 
Group, Iam highly appreciative of the honor 
which you have bestowed on me by giving 
this dinner. Probably it is in some way re- 
lated to the fact that I serve as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the further fact that companies of the 
type represented here have a deep and fun- 
damental interest in the foreign policy of 
the United States. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that your concern with foreign policy 
should lead to a special interest in‘ Members 
of Congress and committees directly con- 
cerned with the formulation of that policy. 

On the other hand, may I say that my 
committee is especially interested in the op- 
erations of your companies abroad. In most 
activities in which Members of Congress en- 
gage, there is a widely dispersed and vigorous 
constitu following every move. But in 
the field of foreign relations we have no con- 
stituents, except the relatively few Ameri- 
cans who serve abroad with companies like 
those represented here, and unfortunately, I 
suspect that most of your employees abroad 
do not vote. Pies 

In the case of domestic policies—relating 
to the effective operation of the postal serv- 
ice in the United States, for example—Con- 
gressmen quickly hear from constituents if 
the postman doesn’t deliver the mail. In the 
case of foreign-aid programs, however, Mem- 
bers of are not so likely to have con- 
stituents on the spot, who will any 
Possible in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The result is that the Congressman 
often doesn’t learn that something is “rotten 
in Denmark” or “going sour in the Sudan” 
until the situation is really out of hand or 
nearly so. ‘ 

It is precisely to fill this lack of on-the-spot 
information that my committee has enlisted 
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the assistance of companies such as yours to 
supplement the information § received 
through official channels or obtained by those 
Members of Congress who travel abroad from 
time to time. 

As some of you know, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has sought your 
advice in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Since last summer we have had underway a 
thorough review of the foreign-aid policies 
of the United States. We have been con- 
cerned with the impact, or lack of impact, 
which foreign-aid expenditures have had 
upon our foreign relations. We have wanted 
to know whether our technical assistance 
programs in Latin America, our economic 
assistance programs in India, or our military- 
aid programs in Pakistan or Turkey or Greece 
have served the national interest. 

Naturally, in seeking answers to these 
questions Congress turns to the executive 
branch of the Government for advice. But, it 
is a strange thing. I have yet to hear a rep- 
resentative of the executive branch come be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and testify to anything but the fact 
that our aid programs have been a great suc- 
cess. 

However, in order to supplement this view 
of the executive branch on the effectiveness 
of our foreign-aid program, the committee 
has turned to companies such as yours. Last 
f$all we asked some 50 American companies, 
newsgathering organizations, and private 
philanthropic groups with large numbers of 
overseas representatives, to assist the com- 
mittee in its evaluation of our foreign-aid 
programs. For example, the committee felt 
that the local manager of the Chase Man- 
hattan branch in New Delhi, or an overseas 
representative of W. R.‘Grace & Co., or a 
reporter in Paris for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, would be in a good position to 
give the committee views on the effectiveness 
or the ineffectiveness of our aid policies in 
the area where he is located. 

I am sure most. of you here will be in- 
terested in a summary of the information 
supplied by overseas Americans in response 
to the questionnaire which the committée 
sent out last fall. The summary is now in 
the hands of the Government Printing Office 
and will supply much of the raw material 
which the committee must have in reach- 
ing its final conclusions. I hope you will 
furnish me with the names and addresses 
of any persons who you think might be in- 
terested in this summary. 

In the weeks immediately ahead I antici- 
pate that the Senate will be devoting a great 
deal of attention to this subject of foreign 
aid. Since 1948 the United States has ap- 
propriated in excess of $50 billion for this 
purpose. During the 8-year period since 
the inception of the Marshall plan in 1948, 
however, the relationships among the na- 
tions of the world have undergone sub- 
stantial changes and the scope and nature 
of United States aid programs have fre- 
quently been altered during that period. 

Here is another phase of the matter. Al- 
though there has been a gradual decrease 
in the sums appropriated over these years, 
there has been a gradual increase in the 
opposition to these programs. This in- 
creased opposition is evident in the votes 
in the Senate. 

In 1948 there were only 7 votes against 
final passage of the Marshall plan. In 1956 
there were 30 votes against final passage 
of the mutual security appropriation bill, 


and this number was equally divided be- 
tween the 2 parties. 

There should be serious cause for. con- 
cern when foreign policy programs of the 
size and the impact of the annual Mutual 
Security Act do not command the support 
of at least two-thirds of the Senate. It 
would seem that such programs if they are 
to be successful in promoting the national 
interest should be of a kind to enlist wider 
congressional and public support. One of 
the reasons for the constitutional require- 
ment of a two-thirds majority for consent 
to ratification of treaties is that the Nation 
when it speaks on foreign policy should speak 
with a strong, united voice. Foreign-aid 
programs cannot achieve their full poten- 
tial unless they draw support from the 
American people, or at least from their 
Official representatives. 

The trend of increasing opposition to 
these programs would seem to indicate 
either that their purposes have not been 
clearly understood, or that there is a grow- 
ing belief that they have in some way failed 
to serve the national interest. In either 
event, the trend must be reversed, either by 
clarifying the relationship between the pro- 
grams and the national interest, or by 
changing the programs so that they may 
more clearly serve that national interest. 

It was as a result of considerations of 
this kind that the Senate last year adopted 
a resolution introduced by Senator Mans- 
FIELD which created the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The 
Senate instructed this special committee to 
make “exhaustive studies of the extent. to 
which foreign assistance by the United States 
Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, to 
the end that such studies and recommenda- 
tions fased thereon may be available to the 
Senate in considering foreign-aid policies 
for the future.” 

The committee’s job of collecting mate- 
rial upon which to Dase its recommenda- 
tions is now nearing completion. Some 20 
studies have already been made and are in 
process of publication. The committee has 
sought the advice of some of our great edu- 
cational institutions like the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Columbia Uni- 
versity. It has used private contractors in 
the gathering of material. It has invited 
prominent American statesmen to carry on 
surveys for it in various parts of the world. 

In collecting this material the committee 
has been assiduous in trying to make sure 
that all points of view are represented among 
those collecting the material. I believe that 
an examination of the materials and recom- 
mendations submitted to the committee will 
indicate beyond any doubt that we have had 
before us the views of those who advocate 
a@ vast expansion of our aid programs as well 
as those who advocate its vigdrous curtail- 
ment, and those who justify the present 
course. - 

I cannot as yet, of course, tell you what 
the committee may finally recommend. All 
that I can do is to assure you that the 
committee is doing its homework and ex- 
press the hope that its conclusions may be 
beneficial to the American people. 

Regardless of the ultimate conclusions of 
the Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, I am sure you will find some 
of the studies of great interest. One study, 
for example, is entitled “American Private 
Enterprise, Foreign Economic Development, 
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and the Ald Programs”; another reviews the 
foreign assistance activities of the Soviet 
Union; a third is on the use of private con- 
tractors in foreign-aid programs; a fourth 
is on the subject of the agricultural surplus- 
disposal program. Copies of these studies 
are available upon written request to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In connection with the study relating to 
the disposal of surplus agricultural products, 
I know that Business International has been 
deeply interested in the uses to which foreign 
currencies generated by that program are 
put. One of the men the committee sent 
abroad was former Ambassador David Bruce. 
He drew particular attention to some of the 
problems that have been created in Latin 
America by the disposal program and the 
impact that our control of large amounts 
of foreign currencies may have on economic 
development in that area. 

Certainly one thing that has been clearly 
revealed by the work of the special com- 
mittee is that greater attention must be 
directed toward the productive use of these 
currencies in ways that will serve the na- 
tional interest. 

In the January 11 issue of Business In- 
ternational, Your Weekly Report to Manage- 
ment on Business Abroad, I noted the article 
entitled “Public Law 480 Funds Still Out of 
Reach of Private (and United States) Firms.” 
Immediately I wrote to the Secretary of 
State, sent him a copy of the article, and 
requested his comments. On Saturday, 
March 9, I received a lengthy letter from 
Hon. D. A. FitzGerald, Acting Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
regarding this problem. 

I would like to read this letter in whole 
or in part, but the letter itself is very long, 
consisting of four and a quarter closely type- 
written pages. It is carefully reasoned and 
includes a wealth of detail and many figures 
dificult to carry in mind. It deserves your 
careful consideration, but I think it better 
for me not to read it to you now. For this 
reason I have had mimeographed copies of 
my remarks prepared for distribution to you 


here and have nad included the letter itself.: 


(Following is the letter in full—it was 
not read: ) 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. THEropoRE Francis GREEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter to Secre- 
tary Dulles enclosing a marked copy of an 
article in Business International regarding 
the allocation of funds under Public Law 480 
has been referred to me for reply. In order 
to comment most meaningfully on the article 
it is necessary to review title I of the law, 
the facts of the situation with which it 
deals, and some history of its operation. 

As you know, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480) is, to quote the preamble “An act 
td increase the consumption of United States 
agricultural Bommodities in foreign. coun- 
tries, to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 
Among the other purposes of the act “it is 
further the policy to use foreign currencies 
which accrue to the United States under this 
act to expand international trade, to encour- 
age economic development, to purchase stra- 
tegic materials, to pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad, to promote collective strength, 
and to foster in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

Under title I of the act the President, who 
has delegated this function to the Secre- 
tary of State, “is authorized to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
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modities for foreign currencies.” Section 104 
enumerates 10 different purposes to which 
the United States Government may devote 
the proceeds including: procurement of mili- 
tary supplies; purchase of goods for friendly 
countries; promotion of balanced economic 
development and international trade; de- 
velopment of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; purchase of strate- 
gic materials; payment of United States for- 
eign obligations; financing international 
educational~ exchange activities; financing 
sale of books and periodicals abroad; assisting 
United States schools abroad; and most im- 
portant of all for loans to promote multi- 
lateral trade and economic development, 
made through established banking facilities 
of the friendly nation from which the for- 
eign currency was obtained or in any other 
manner which the Presfdent may deem to be 
appropriate. The use for loan purposes for 
economic development of the purchasing 
country has been the most important pur- 
pose to which these proceeds have been de- 
voted and.constituted 56 percent of the total 
sales proceeds under title I on January 31, 
1957. 

The negotiating situation under the act 
was more difficult in the early period but has 
become easier as time has gone on. What 
the United States had wanted, primarily, was 
to sell agricultural surplus, foster good for-, 
eign relations, and get the full value out of 
its sales for foreign currency, What the 
foreign government wanted was to use this 
means to purchase needed goods without 
using foreign exchange, and to secure as 
large a loan as possible for economic devel- 
opment on the most favorable possible 
terms from the proceeds. What has hap- 
pened is that in selling the surplus to large- 
ly underdeveloped countries they have 
wanted loans to finance their plans for eco- 
nomic development: Since their plans for 
economic development rely heavily on large 
projects for power production, irrigation and 
drainage, roads and ports, and other facili- 
ties for promoting development which are 
in their public sector they have used the 
loan funds heavily for their own public proj- 
ects. These projects are not attractive to 
private investors though they are indis- 
pensable to later development through pri- 
vate investment. We haye not encouraged 
this choice but haye continued to point out” 
the value of using private enterprise, both 
domestic and foreign, in their economic de- 
velopment. To some extent they have done 
so, even though until last August we had 
not sought to secure their s agreement 
to do this. Since then we have sought to 
secure agreement by the purchasing govern- 
ment to set aside a fixed amount or pro- 
portion of the loan funds for relending by 
them to private enterprise, whether of do- 
mestic, United States, or other friendly 
foreign national origin. We have also sought 
to include such a provision in the supple- 
mentary loan agreements even though the 
sales agreements from which loan funds 
were derived were made before this policy 
became effective and contained no such 
agreement. : 

The results of this policy have not been 
entirely satisfactory to those who have had 
extravagant expectations of what was pos- 
sible. Essentially its, possibilities are lim- 
ited by a number of factors which I will dis- 
cuss briefly. These are: 

1. The loan funds belong to the borrower, 
& sovereign government, not to the United 
States. Since this is so, within the context 
of good foreign relations, so long as the 
funds are well used, as determined by our 
accounting controls, and for good economic 
development, we can seek their agreement 
as to proper uses but we Cannot substitute 
our judgment for that of a sovereign gov- 
ernment—and a rather jealous one, at that. 

2. These sales are primarily made to un- 
derdeveloped countries with économies 
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ranging from those as socialistic as Yugo. 
slavia to those as unsocialistic as Japan byt 
whether socialistic or not, the governments 
in the least socialistic have in most case. 
their own fairly well formulated economic 
development plans, or, at least government 
projects in the public sector which they 
think are of the highest priority for economic 
development. It should be noted, however 
that India, which has what many American; 
think is too large a public sector, readily 
agreed to reserving the largest amount for 
relending to private foreign and domestic 
enterprise of any country so far—$55 million. 

3. Our loan rates, 3 percent for dollar, anq 


4 percent for local currency repayment over” 


up to 40 years, are low in order to encourage 
sales and furnish cheap credit to friendly na- 
tions for their economic development. Since 
many of these underdeveloped countries haye 
weak currencies we have felt obligated to re- 
quire an exchange guaranty to cover the risk 
of currency depreciation over such a long 
period. Since we could not afford to lend 
funds without an exchange guaranty at such 
low rates and since monetary and credit pol- 
icy of the foreign government are involved 
in relending to private enterprise our policy 
has beén to retain the exchange guaranty we 
already have required from the foreign goy- 
eernment and allow them to recoup any 
losses due to relending by them without 
value maintenance from the spread in inter- 
est rates paid by them to us and charged by 
them to private borrowers. 

There has been a misappreltension about 
the amounts of proceeds and loans under 
Public Law 480. The $3 billion of authoriza- 
tion by Congress is for CCC value, including 
ocean transportation™tosts. As of January 
31, 1957, the CCC cost of commodities sold, 
including ocean transportation, amounted to 
$2,885,923,000. The market value including 
ocean tion on these sales was pro- 
gramed at $1,980,880,000. Of this amount, 
56 percent of $1,117,000,000 had been reserved 
for loans and the amount of loan agreements 
signed amounts to $355 millions. 

Before’ we adopted the policy of seeking 
agreed relending to private enterprise Brazil, 
Spain, Japan, Austria, Israel, and Ecuador re- 
loaned varying amounts to private investors, 
From the loan of $31 million to Brazil $13.- 
800,000 was loaned to private investors, of 
which American and Foreign Power Company 
secured a loan of $5 million in local currency 
equivalent. In Spain our first loan of $10,- 
500,000 was reloaned to private investors to 
the extent of about 50 percent though none 
to American investors so far as has been re- 
ported. In Japan around $5 million out of 
their two loans has been reloaned to private 
Japanese investors. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is relending around 50 percent to pri- 
vate investors from its $16 million in two 
loans. In Ecuador approximately $2 million 
out of their $3,100,000 loan was reloaned to 
farmers mainly for irrigation. In Israel on 
loans amounting to $28,790,000, and in Co- 
lombia on loans amounting to $10 million, it 
is planned to relend portions, as yet unspeci- 
fied, to private investors. 

The only loan agreement signed so far with 
provision for relending to private enterprise 
is that with Brazil in the recent loan of $117 
million. The Brazilians insisted they could 
not make a reservation solely to private en- 
terprises, but must include mixed and Gov- 
ernment en . Our understanding is, 
however, that a considerable part of the funds 
will probably be reloaned to American and 
Foreign Power and the Canadian-owned Bra- 
zilian Railways, Light & Gas Co., Ltd. The 
Paraguayan loan agreement for $2,200,000, 
just signed March 8, does not include a private 
relending provision because of desire not to 
delay signing, but the Government of Para- 
guay agrees with the principle and intends 
to lend up to 25 percent to private investors. 
In Argentina loan agreements of $20 million 
are under negotiation under which relending 
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to private investors was provided by the sales 


since the beginning of this policy in Au- 
gust sales agreements with private invest- 
ment relending provisions included have 
peen signed with the following countries 
and supplementary loan agreements with 
such agreed provisions are in process of 








negotiation. 
Private loan 
Country: portion (million) 
India_- -.wen-o-2-- 22-2 ------ 55.0 
Pakistani eecene ec eenweenes-= 2.8 
Greece..-----+------~-------------- am : 
Spain------- ee ween we oe we ee ee = . 
Ecuador....----------= wee ew were = 1. 06 
Joraelikdcgeeasoo5.2 Seda neon 1.5 
Italy_--....-------- Sion weccwenween 18.6 
Turkey...-.---.-----—------------- 8.0 
113. 86 


The voluntary relending to private, in- 
duding American investors, of upwards of 
$30 million, the prospect of substantial re- 

in Brazil and Paraguay and the 
agreed intention to relend to private in- 
yestors on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
loans to private enterprise of both local and 
foreign friendly country origin of over $113 
million is not a poor result for a policy on 
which instructions were sent to the field only 
7 months ago. On the other hand, extrava- 
gant expectations of amounts to be made 
available to United States manufacturers 
should not be encouraged. Foreign govern- 
ments will emphasize their own development 
plans which are heavily in the public sector 
though these facilities will open up further 
opportunities for future private investment, 
both domestic and foreign. They will natu- 
rally protect the prospective domestic in- 
yestor. Interest rates will generally be 
higher than United States interest rates 
since capital in underdeveloped countries is 
well known to be scarcer than in the United 
States. 

Without promising what final performance 
fs likely to be, especially for United States 
investors, it does seem possible that the first 
year of this policy might see as much as $250 
million loaned and reserved from this source 
for private relending to which United States 
investors will have agreed access on a non- 
discriminatory basis. By next August when 
the first year’s results will be available for 
study we should be better able to appraise 
the results and will do so. : 

D. A. FrrzGeratp, 
; Acting Director. 

During the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate, I have observed a tremendous increase 
in public interest in our foreign policy. We 
now realize that incidents in far away parts 
of the world, which in the 1930’s would have 


news not Only in Washington and New York, 
but in every city and village throughout the 
United States. The people realize that the 
a and os ‘the lives of Americans 
are intimately to events in ce strange 
Places as Gaza and the Pescadores. 
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foreign-affairs talk on Capitol Hill is foreign 
policy making. 

I am reminded of the story of the com- 
pany in Chicago which advertised that it 
was ready to purchase bullfrog skins at 50 
cents each. Shortly after the advertisement 
appeared, the company received a wire from 
a@ man in Texas. The wire read: “Can sup- 
ply 100,000 bullfrog skins. Please instruct.” 

Back went the reply: “Forward 100,000 
bullfrog skins forthwith.” Three weeks 
passed. No skins. Finally there came a 
small package with one bullfrog skin and 
@ small note attached which read: “Sorry. 
It sounded like there were a lot more.” 

Sometimes I am afraid that it sounds like 
a lot more foreign policy, and with a lot 
more dissent, is being made on Capitol Hill 
that is the case. Yet it is a fact that in 
a democracy such as ours, the formulation 
of policy is accompanied by a great deal 
of noise and ment. To the initiated 
the public debate of foreign-policy issues is 
not a frightening thing. On the contrary, 
I find it a_heartening thing, because it is 
in the process of free debate and exchange 
of ideas that this Nation hammers out a 
foreign policy which serves the national in- 
terest, and which will command the sup- 
port of the American people. 

So, let us go forward with courage and 
confidence. 





After Gaza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York \jHerald Tribune of 
March 8, 1957: 

APTreR GAZA 


The blue helmets are in Gaza, and today 
they will be in Sharm el Shiekh. -The United 
Nations emergency force has interposed it- 
self between Israelis and Egyptians, and the 
last territory occupied in the series of at- 
tacks that began last November is being evac- 
uated by the attackers. Now the construc- 
tive work of creating a more stable order of 
things in thé Middle East must proceed with 
all speed. : 

Some of this work is already underway. 
Physically the reopening of the Suez Canal 
is near cofhpletion. Syria has allowed the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. to begin repairs to the 
pipeline, wrecked by the Syrian Army. 

The most urgent business is to find a po- 
litical and economic framework within which 
the Suez Canal can operate. The Security 
Council, before the outbreak of violence in 
the region, had unanimously indorsed six 
principles on which such a framework might 
be constructed, including the “insulation” of 
the control of the canal from the politics of 
any one country. Those principles are still 
valid; the need for putting them into prac- 
tical effect and thus insuring the mainte- 
nance of navigation for all states through the 
waterway—including Israel—is greater than 
ever. : 

There are two major potential obstacles 
tosuch a solution. One would be if Egyptian 
recalcitrance blocked a fair agreement on the 
canal question. That need not be assumed, 
but it cannot be overlooked as a possibility. 
Should it occur, it must not be forgotten that 
the United Nations has assumed certain func- 
tions in respect to the canal; it has exerted 
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pressure to impel the French and British 
to withdraw frem Port Said and it has under- 
taken salvage operations to open the water- 
ways. This police and salvage work very 
definitely implies a responsibility for estab- 
lishing an equitable regime for the future 
of the canal—a responsibility which is not 
limited to making suggestions and serving 
as a medium of negotiations. 

Another obstacle to the swift completion 
of arrangements for the future of Suez would 
be a new outbreak of violence in the area. 
This could occur if UNEF were unable to pre- 
vent fedayeen raids or interference with 
Israeli shipping. The answer to that is to 
assure that UNEF is adequate—in manpower 
and in status—for the task. And the first 
requisite is to prevent any mingling of Egyp- 
tian and U.N. authority in the trouble spots. 
UNEF’s main objective is to preserve the 
peace. That, obviously, cannot be done if 
the blue helmets make a brief, formal ap- 
pearance in the Gaza strip and on the Aqaba 
Gulf and then give way to the Egyptians. 
They must stay until some just and reason- 
able arrangements can be reached, both for 
the security of the land frontiers and the 
sea lanes in the region. 

The U. N.—and the United States—have 
undertaken serious commitments to create 
conditions in which a general settlement can 
be made in the Middle East. Those commit- 
ments must be honored. And a very prac- 
tical immediate reason for maintaining 
UNEF in strength and prestige in its new 
posts is that unless that is done, the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal might again be delayed 
indefinitely. That none of the nations whose 
trade passes through the canal can contem- 
plate without dismay. 





One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary of 


University of Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an editorial 
entitled ‘Our Day To Stretch,” published 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Febru- 
ary 27, 1957. I believe the editorial will 
be of interest to all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Day To StTretcH 


The University of Minnesota is celebrating 
its 106th birthday this week and all Minne- 
sota can celebrate it. The university has 
pursued a vigorous program of teaching, serv- 
ice, and research that has benefited Min- 
nesota and Minnesotans in a multitude of 
ways and for more years than Minnesota has 
been a State. 

Distinguished educators in dozens of fields 
have taught on the university's campuses, in- 
stilling a love for learning and for seeking 
the truth in countless students. Many of 
these students, in turn, have gone on to dis- 
tinguished careers. Few communities in this 
State have not felt the influence of the uni- 
veristy. 

In service and research, the university has 
been a strong helping hand. From its hospi- 
tals, laboratories, and experimental projects 
has come Enowledge of special import to Min- 
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nesota. The successful process to exploit the 
State’s huge reserves of magnetic taconite 
ore came from the university, as did crops 
and fruits adapted to our climate and soils. 
Surgical techniques devéloped here have 
saved many lives. Extension work, testing 
services, cultural opportunities, skilled 
studies in a wide variety of fields—the uni- 
versity’s contributions have been vast, in- 
deed. 

In these 106 years the university has at- 
tained high standing in the Nation, and it is 
appropriate for Minnesotans te salute their 
great institution this week. They might also 
give thought to the role of the university in 
the future—in 15 years, twice as many Min- 
nesota youths as today will be seeking col- 
lege educations. As the university’s presi- 
dent, James L. Morrill, said recently: 

“How large they wish their university, or 
the teachers’ college to be; whether they 
wish to support the junior colleges through 
State aids—these are the decisions the peo- 
ple will make.” 

A study of all the factors involved would 
be the best way to obtain the facts on which 
wise decisions are based. The role of—the 
university, the State’s great public institu- 
tion of higher education, is particularly vital 
in any real solution of these oncoming waves 
of enrollment. 

Recent suggestions have pointed increas- 
ingly toward an integrated system of public 
higher education. Any realistic solution also 
should consider population growth and 
movement, the role of 2-year junior colleges 
as well as teachers’ colleges, land use, expan- 
sion possibilities, student needs, site con- 
venience, traffic, and parking problems. 

The truth of the university’s Charter Day 
theme, “Our Day To Stretch,” is undoubted. 
The question for the university and Minne- 
sota, in the midst of birthday felicitations, 
is how and where? 





Questions and Answers on H. R. 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


re OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from the executive sec- 
retary of the Gasoline Merchants of 
Brooklyn, which asks four specific ques- 
tions about what could and could not be 
done under the strengthened antitrust 
laws which will result from enactment 
of H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill. I know that other Members are re- 
ceiving similar questions &bout this bill, 
so I think they may be interested in these 
questions and my answers. They appear 
in my reply to Mr. Azarow, which is as 
follows: - 
Marcu 14, 1957. 
Mr. Nat Azarow, 

Executive Secretary, Gasoline > 
Merchants of Brookiyn, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Azarow: I am very glad to have 
your letter asking me specific questions about 
what can and cannot be done under H. R. 11, 
and I am happy to have the opportunity of 
answering these questions. i 

Question No. 1: Could the major oil com- 
pany meet the lower price of the off-brand 
supplier who is in intrastate commerce? 

Answer: Yes. The fact that the off-brand 
supplier is in intrastate commerce only, cre- 
ates no complication to the major supplier’s 


privilege of discriminating to meet. compe- 
tition. 

Question No. 2: If this lower price could 
be given, would it have to be given to every 
retailer customer of the major oil supplier 
throughout the country, State, or city? 

Answer: No. H. R. 11 would tend to re- 
quire the supplier to give the same price to 
all of its dealers who are in actual competi- 
tion among themselves, but even among com- 
peting dealers it would not require absolutely 
fair and equal treatment. On the contrary, 
the bill would forbid the supplier to discrimi- 
nate among competing dealers to such a gross 
and. prolonged extent that the effect of the 
discrimination may be, in the language of 
the bill, “substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” In other 
words, even under this bill dealers would not 
have protection against a mere “injury” to 
competition. 

Question No.°3: Would H. R. 11 in effect 
protect the off-brand price cutter (in intra- 
state commerce) so that he could operate 
without fear of competition even if he sold 
below the tank-wagon price of the major 
supplier? 

Answer: No. The bill would give some in- 


creased protection to the small refiner, but ~ 


not much. The major company could still 
give a special price allowance to its dealer 
across the street from an off-branch ‘station, 
but under the bill it would also tend \to re- 
quire the major to give the same allewance 
to its other dealers down the street, or at 
other locations where trade would be diverted 
from them by the allowance to the first 
dealer. It is from this fact that, under the 
bill, the major oil companies would find it 
slightly more difficult to destroy small re- 
finers; in other words, the majors could still 
abuse their great power in competing, directly 
or indirectly, with a small refiner, but they 
could not pinpoint their great marketing 
power quite so sharply: 

Question No. 4: In order to give price as- 
sistance to retailers in a local price war in 
Chicago, would the major suppliers have to 
lower the price to a retailer in New York? 

Answer: No. I believe this question is 
fully answered in my statement above. 
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I appreciate your giving me the opportu- 


nity to answer these questions. 
Sincerely yours, 


WRIGHT PaTMAN. 





Aiding the Commies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E, HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TPATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, without 
accusing any individual, or any member 
of any group, or the group itself, of in- 
tentionally aiding the Communists, to 
many of us it is evident that, over the 
years, the left-wingers, the. so-called 
liberals, all of whom we will concede for 
the sake of argument are sincere and 
patriotic, have done much to aid the 


cause.of the Communists—to discourage 
those who, here at home, believé in con- 
stitutional government. : 


judged by their publications and utter- 
ances, to think they were annointed by 
the Lord to persecute and silence all 
those who object'to Communists in our 
Government, to socialistic or commu- 


‘ 
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nistic policies, and those who, from time 
to time, speak out boldly and courace- 
ously against policies and activities 
which, in their opinion, undermine oy; 
sovereignty, endanger our national] 


security. 


From the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 23 comes an editorial which 
reads as follows: 

Liperats Use ANY CLUB To Discrepir 

NATIONALIST CHINA 


(By Geraldine Fitch) 


(Eptror’s Nore.—Mrs. Fitch has spent 
many years in China and now lives in For. 
mosa. She is the author of Formosa 
Beachhead and is now at work on another 
book.) 


Back in 1944 Lt. Gen. P. T. Mow came to 
Washington as @ procurement officer of the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force, authorized to 
spend $49 million for military aircraft ang 
airplane parts. Seven years later, when the 
Chinese Nationalists had set up a single pro- 
curement office for all branches of the sery- 
ice, Mow refused to transfer the balance of 
his funds to the new organization or turn 
over his accounts. Ordered to report to For- 
mosa, he refused to go. Instead he charged 
incredible corruption by the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. The Nationalists replied that more 
than $25 million of the air-force funds which 
were supposed to have been spent were not 
supported by vouchers and that nearly 87 
million was’ missing. 

Inevitably, the liberal seccion of the 
American press took General Mow and his 
executive officer, Col. V. S. Hsiang, under 
its wing and echoed his charges. The Wash- 
ington Post published a series of five articles 
to the effect that behind the recall of Gen- 
eral ‘Mow lay a morass of fraud, corruption, 
and intrigue which called for investigation. 

The Reporter magazine devoted 65 pages, 
or almost the entire two issues of April 15 
and 29, 1952, to what it called “a shocking 
story waiting 12 years to be told,” involving 
“billions of dollars and a shocking list of 
famous names.” 

The field day of General Mow and Colonel 
Hsiang came to an end when the Nationalist 
Government sent its Vice Minister of Jus- 
tice, Dr. Cha Liang-chen, who is doctor of 
juridical science from the University of 
Michigan, to file suit in the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia against Mow and Hsiang. 

When the prosecution sought to subpena 

the two officers, it discovered that Hsiang 
had sent his f ly to Red China, had se- 
cured a Las Vegas divorce and had married 
a secretary in the offices of the defense 
lawyers. Mow had decamped to Mexico with 
a former night-club entertainer. By the 
time missing air-force deposits of $2 million 
were located in two Swiss banks, the Chinese 
puzzle involved 4 countries: China, the 
United States, Mexico, and Switzerland. 
' When the case was completed, the decision 
went to the Republic of China (Formosa), 
granting ft custody over all records and 
funds. The court audit set the missing 
amount as $6,368,000, and Mow’s appeal from 
the audit was dismissed by the appeals court. 
Dr. Cha’s toughest battle was won. 

Many proceedings in different States and 
against different banks followed, with the 


Treasury froze another $2 million which Mow 
had invested in Treasury notes. As recently 
as August of last year, a judgment for $810.- 
000 was handed down in a Los Angeles court 
in favor of the Nationalist Government. 

facts have been reported in the 
here and abroad, but the liberal 
Free China have not ad- 
mitted that they were taken in by Mow and 
Hsiang. The odds are against their ever 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 


Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day night the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate spoke to the Demo- 
crats of my State. His address was one 
which I believe all my colleagues should 
read, because it was couched in terms of 
reason, rather than petty partisanship. 
It was in keeping with the same degree of 
high purpose with which the senior 
Senator from Texas serves the Senate. 

He called upon the party which he so 
ably represents to unite for constructive 
achievement—not just to divide the 
country—and his words brought forth 
an enthusiastic response from all who 
were present. 

Mr. President, in times like these we 
are fortunate to have a leader who ap- 
peals to reason and unity. Those are the 
qualities which are the salvation of our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the very 
able and illuminating address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATE DEMOCRATIC LEADER 
LynDON B. JOHNSON BEFORE JEFFERSON- 
JacksON Day DInner, RALEIGH, N. C., 
Marcu 16, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, friends, fellow Democrats, 

Iam here tonight to visit with you about our 

party and our country. 

You are here because you are Democrats. 
To me, that means simply that you are con- 
cerned about the future of our Nation. You 
are people who believe—believe that the 
people can act to shape their own destiny. 

North Carolina has always been a strong- 
hold of the Democratic Party. I count 
among my closest friends such able legis- 
lators as SaM Ervin and Kerr Scorr. Luther 
Hodges is known throughout the Nation. 

When I first came to Washington as a 
Congressman’ in 1937, Lindsay Warren was 
a tower of strength and Bob Doughton had 
forged already his position as the party’s 
expert on taxes and fiscal affairs. I can 
include among House Members with 
whom I have served John H. Kerr, Franklin 
Hancock, Alonzo D. Folger, William B. Um- 
stead, J. Baird Clark, Walter Lambeth, Wil- 
liam O. Charles Deane, Alfred L. 
Bulwinkle, Weaver, Monroe Redden, 
Herbert C. Bonner, Graham Barden, Harold 
D. Cooley, and Carl T. Durham. 

Today your delegation compares favorably 
with any in the Nation. Some of those that 
T have named are still in the Congress. They 
serve with such able men as L. H. FounrAIN, 
RatpH Scorr, ALTON LENNON, Pav. KITCHIN, 
Huck ALEXANDER, Bast. WHITENER, and 
Grorce SHUFORD. 
the 4 pentael of the os 2 

people and the party that 

Serves America. ; 

As we meet here tonight, events are taking 
Place in a corner of the world which 
may upset delicate balance between war 
and peace, 
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One side in a two-sided dispute seems de- 
termined to press its cause beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

In the past few weeks, t,his country took 
the lead in mobilizing the free world to per- 
suade Israel to withdraw from Gaza and 
the Gulf of Aqaba. That withdrawal took 
place. 

But in urging withdrawal, this country did 
not aline itself with one side. It expected 
there would be equally statesmanlike acts on 
the other side. 

Those acts have not been performed. In- 
stead, a colonel appears determined to inter- 
pret as a military defeat the fact that men’s 
educated minds bowed to persuasion and 
reason. 

There can be no permanent settlement in 
the Middle East until certain preliminary 
steps have been taken. Withdrawal was 
one of those steps. 

In return, the Israelis are entitled to peace 
on their borders and to peaceful commerce. 
To deny these is to grant the colonel a mili- 
tary victory which his armies did not win. 

This country has a clear duty. It was in- 
dicated by the President on February 9 when 
he said: ° 

“We should not assume that if Israel with- 
draws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping 
from using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of 
Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt does hereafter 
violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations,. then this should 
be dealt with firmly by the society of na- 
tions.” 

Our clear-cut concepts were expressed by 
the Congress when it voted to support and 
supply the U. N. emergency force. I am 
happy to say that every Democratic Senator 
voting voted “yea.” 

We must frankly face the fact that the 
Israelis withdrew because we took the lead- 
ership in persuading them. They were not 
driven out by Nasser from the Gaza strip 
and Sharm-el-Sheikh. 

Now the world looks to us to determine 
how we will act in regard to the other side. 
And if we acquiesce to actions that go be- 
yond the bounds of reason, we will lose the 
world’s confidence. 

The strength of our party cannot be un- 
derestimated. In the last election, we won 
on every level except the Presidency itself— 
and I predict we will win that in 1960. 

We won the House and the Senate. 

We won a majority of the State legisla- 
tures. 

We won city hall after city hall and county 
courthouse after county courthouse. 

The score today is 29 Democratic governors 
and 19 Republican governors; 24 Democratic 
State legislatures and 19 Republican State 
legislatures (2 States elect their legislatures 
on a nonpartisan basis and in 3 States the 
legislatures are evenly divided). 

The Republican Party was given public 
credit for a popular victory. But actually 
only one Republican won—the President 
himself. 

The Republicans as a party went down to 
defeat. 

It is time for us to take a close look at 
our party and to determine our true 
strengths. 

There are many paths that lead to the 
Democratic Party. Some of us are business- 
men. Some of us are workingmen. Some 
of us are farmers. Some of us are tech- 
nicians. 

But all of us are held together by one com- 
mon belief. It is that this country belongs 
to all Americans and that there is no one 
group or no one sect that can tell the rest of 
us what to believe or what to do. 

The Democratic Party has a long—and fre- 
quently stormy—history. It has survived 
practically every crisis in our history. It 
has endured through good times and bad 
times, through crisis and tranquillity. 
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It has numbered among its leaders such 
men as Jefferson and Jackson; Cleveland and 
Wilson; Roosevelt and Truman. We are 
proud of every one of them. They were 
Democrats—without prefix; without suffix; 
and without apology. 

When I use this phrase, of course, I am 
quoting one of the great men of our times, 
the Speaker of the House, Sam Raysurn. It 
is one of his favorite phrases, one which he 
employs on every occasion where he is trying 
to express his inmost feelings. 

I have not borrowed this phrase just be- 
cause it is a good one, although it is. I have 
turned to it because there is nothing more 
expressive of the real strength and the real 
vitality of the party which we represent. 

To me, there is no such thing as a hyphen- 
ated Democrat. I recognize that there are 
differences of viewpoint within our party. 
I realize that we do not see all things alike. 

We are a nationwide party. That is a fact 
which imposes upon us certain obligations, 
obligations which are not felt by a sectarian 
group or a sectional political organization. 

It means that we must have a true reali- 
zation of the needs of a cotton farmer and 
an automobile worker; of a tobacco planter 
and a machinist; of a poultry raiser and a 
business executive. 

We must think seriously of the problems 
of industry and the problems of labor. We 
must realize that we cannot cut off our export 
markets for cotton and we cannot permit 
textiles to be swamped in a sea of foreign 
imports. 

No responsible man will pretend that there 
is an easy answer to all these problems. And 
no responsible political party will pretend 
that one simple solution solves them all. 

It takes work—hard, unrelenting work. It 
takes a willingness to seek common ground, 
even where the answers appear to be contra- 
dictory. It takes an appreciation of the spirit 
of give and take, even where people are un- 
willing to compromise. 

And above all, it takes a willingness to 
listen and learn from every point of view, 
while denying to any one group the right to 
absolute control. 


There is in the Democratic Party a wealth 


of talent. That, plus_our standing as a 
nationwide party, represents our true 
strength. 


Our real problem is to bring these men of 
talent together, to unite them in a common 
search for the solutions to the problems that 
face all Americans. 

The fact that a man may be wrong about 
this issue or that problem has never been a 
matter of absorbing interest to me. But the 
fact that if he sits down to reason together 
with a man of a different viewpoint, a solu- 
tion may be forthcoming seems to me the 
most important aspect of life. 

I can ask you—in all sincerity—to appreci- 
ate the keen and understanding mind of a 
Dick NEUBERGER, With equal sincerity, I can 
ask the people of Oregon to appreciate the 
wisdom and the integrity of a Sam Ervin. 

I can ask you—with the same earnestness— 
to heed the vigorous, imaginative words of a 
HvUsERT HUMPHREY. And I can ask the people 
of Minnesota to give serious consideration to 
the blunt candor and patriotic advice of a 
Kerr Scot. ? 

This request can be made simply because 
we are all Democrats—and everyone of us 
has something to contribute to our party. 

Personally, I believe that the people of this 
country are tired of the kind of political 
thought that divides Americans into blocs. 
I strongly suspect that those most tired of 
that phrase are the men and women who are 
supposed to be members of the blocs. 

I doubt whether the carpenter who built 
this rostrum thinks of himself only as a part 
of the laboring class. And I doubt equally 
whether the man who paid his wages thinks 











of himself only as part of the management 
class. 

They think of themselves first as American 
men and their wives think of themselves first 
as American women. And they are perfectly 
right in doing so. 

Each has his own responsibilities and his 
own problems. But neither one is going to 
be very happy with a group or with a political 
party that seeks to promote conflict between 
the two of them. 

The real problems of our times do not call 
upon us to fight just because you come from 
North Carolina and I come from Texas. They 
do not automatically require a man from New 
York to put on brass knuckles when he meets 
an American from Alabama. 

I have an idea that a serious discussion of 
the basic issues would run just about the 
same in North Dakota or Georgia; in Idaho or 
California. The accents would be different 
but the conclusion would be just about the 
same. 

Of course, there are differences between the 
sections. There is a northern yiewpoint and 
a southern viewpoint. The outlook of the 
West differs from the outlook of the East. 

Sometimes those differences become heated. 

But those differences—heated and angry 
though they may be—are insignificant along- 
side of our real problems. 

First, there is the question of monetary 
policy. How long can this Nation remain 
prosperous when the price of monéy goes up 
and up beyond the reach of small business- 
men, farmers, and consumers? 

Second, there is the issue of foreign policy. 
Are we working effectively to maintain the 
integrity of the free world or are we just 
operating on a “spend more money” basis? 

Third, what is happening to our farmers? 
North Carolina has more small farmers than 
any other State in the Union. But can we 
keep them on the farm when costs constantly 
go up, and prices fall or remain the same? 

Fourth, why are we lagging behind Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union in peacetime 
use of atomic energy? We have been op- 
erating under an act to encourage that de- 
velopment for 3 years. And yet we do not 
have a single large-scale reactor in this 
country. Great Britain has two and there 
is good evidence that the Soviet Union beat 
us to the punch on a small-scale reactor. 

Fifth, are we wisely and prudently conserv- 
ing our natural resources in view of our ex- 
panding . population? 

Sixth, are we using all our resources and 
all our newly acquired knowledge to con- 
quer cancer, heart disease, and the other 
killing and crippling diseases? 

Seventh, when only one in every 10 of 
our young people graduates from college, 
are we keeping pace with the Soviet Union 
in training the technicians whom we must 
have to preserve our freedoms? 

I am not raising these questions because 
they are the only issues before us. I am a 
realist and I recognize that there are many 
disputes—some of them angry—that must be 
settled. 

But these are the problems of the pres- 
ent—and their solution will determine the 
future. They are the problems of main- 
taining our prosperity; feeding and cloth- 
ing our wives and our children; assuring the 
degree of freedom which we cherish. 

Neither am I raising these questions in the 
sense of criticizing somebody else. The 
American people are not going to cheer be- 
cause we proved that another party failed to 
do something. 

They are going to ask what we—the Dem- 
ocrats—did. And their judgment will de- 
pend upon our answers. 

I am not going to stand here tonight and 
tell you that there are a set of 
answers to the questions. But I do believe 
the answers can be found—and can best be 
found—within the Democratic Party. 











































































The Democratic Party has an advantage 
which is enjoyed by no other political or- 
ganization in this country. Through its 
governors, Senators, Representatives, and 
party officials, every section of the Nation 
is represented. 

_ North Carolina speaks with a strong 
voice—as does Minnesota. Alabama receives 
a@ respectful hearing—as does Pennsylvania. 

One of my father’s favorite sayings was 
that a man’s judgment is no better than his 
information. That is as true of a political 
party as it is of an individual. 

The Democratic Party has available the 
best brains and the best information from 
all parts of the Nation. We must put them 
together—not in the service of a partisan 
cause but in the service of our country. 

Each of us must give a little and take a 
little. And all of us—North and South— 
must give up the idea of crushing the other 
fellow and ramming our own pet ideas—no 
matter how nobly motivated—down his 
throat. 

This is a big and a strong country. There 
is room in it for all of us. And by working 
together we can make it even bigger and even 

stronger and assure victory for our party and 
victory for our Nation. 

Four years ago my colleagues did me the 
honor of electing me the Democratic leader 
of the Senate. At that time, I stated to 
them my policy—a policy which I have con- 
stantly followed. 

In closing tonight I want to repeat to you 
the words and the philosophy which still 
guide my course. 

I have a great faith in the Democratic 
Party. I am a Democrat of conviction—not 
out of habit. I believe that the Democratic 
Party is now—and always has been—the 
party that is best for America. I “believe 
there are forces holding our party together 
greater than the issues over which we may 
squabble for the moment. 

We are now in the minority. I have never 
agreed with the statement that it is “the 
business of the opposition to oppose.” I do 
not believe that the American people have 
sent us here merely to obstruct. 

I believe we are here to fight for a positive 
program—a program geared not just to op- 
posing the majority but to serving America. 
I think that is the real desire of every Demo- 
crat—even though we may disagree as to 
methods. 

Working together, I think we can do more 
than merely preserve the gains of the past 20 
years. I think we can go forward with a 
positive program—a program that is pro- 
American and not just anti-Republican. 
And if we go forward as positive Americans— 
and not negative oppositionists—I am con- 
vinced that the time is not too far distant 
when the Democratic Party will again be in 
the majority. : 





Wilson Day Address by ne Wayne 
Morse of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address delivered last Saturday 
night by the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] at the Wilson Day dinner. 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Water, ELECTRIC Power, FLoop Contror 
RECLAMATION, AND AMERICA's Future é 


(Speech by Senator Warne L. Morse to 
Wilson Day dinner, Knox County Women's 
Democratic Club, Knoxville, Tenn., March, 
16, 1957) 

Ladies and gentlemen, your invitation ;: 
come to the State of Tennessee was one of ¢} 
nicest compliments that has been paid to » 
for a long time. I suspect that none of ; 
fully appreciates the fact that Tennessee ; 
the Nation’s outstanding symbol of the topi 
I propose to discuss with you tonight: wate 
electric power, flood control, and reclama- 
tion. 

Our Nation and the people of our country 
for generations to come owe the people of 
the Tennessee Valley a great debt of grati- 
tude for your tenacious faith in that great 
natural resource ideal and conservation prin- 
ciple, namely, that each generation is the 
trusted of God’s gift of a priceless heritage in 
the natural resources of our country. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley have 
taught the lesson to the people of the rest of 
the country that each generation owes a 
moral obligation to the next generation to 
see to it that our natural resources are 
handed down to the boys and girls of tomor- 
row in a better condition than that in which 
we found them. 

Let me assure you that it is a much ap- 
preciated privilege for me to speak on a plat- 
form in the State of Tennessee, a State rep- 
resented in the Senate of the United States 
by two such great statesmen and close per- 
sonal friends as Estes Kefauver and Albert 
Gore. 

When I selected the subject of my speech 
tonight, one of my associates said that to 
speak on that subject in the Tennessee Val- 
ley would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
But permit me to say to this audience that 
those of us who are interested in a sound 
conservation program for America's resources 
cannot review too often our obligation to the 
great issue that was fought out here in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Therefore, I propose to use this platform 
tonight to spread again information about 
what I consider to be probably the most im- 
portant domestic issue confronting us, viewed 
from the standpoint of future generations of 
American boys and girls. I would have you 
think oi our natural resources not in terms 
of the imagery of streams and dams and 
mountains and forecasts and irrigation 
ditches. I would have you look at our nat- 
ural resources problems through the imagery 
of millions of faces of American boys and 
girls 25, 50, 75, 100, yes, even hundreds of 
years in the future. 

When I talk about conservation and full 
development of the natural resources of our 
great river basin—the Tennessee, the Mis- 
souri, the Columbia, and all the rest, I am 
talking about the need for maintaining 4 
high water table in order that we may main- 
tain a high level of civilization. 

History teaches a sad and ugly lesson that 
as the water table of a nation goes down, its 
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sue, because the Eisenhower administration 
has already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys and 
girls by its various proposals for underde- 
velopment in our river basins. For example, 
the administration's phony partnership sell- 
out to the private utilities of the people's 
heritage of their own water rights will result 
in the cheating of future generations of 
American boys and girls out of a full en- 
joyment of the maximum economic poten- 
tials of our river basins. 
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1 am convinced that the Democratic Party 

has a great duty to oppose the political ex- 

iency of the Eisenhower administration in 
the field of natural resources. 

There can be no compromise of the prin- 
ciples inherent in this issue. 

Let me make it clear that I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
united States who gives aid and comfort 
and support to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s proposals for underdevelopment of our 
river basins. If I say nothing tonight that 
1 would have you remember until tomorrow 
it would be this: It is only through compre- 
nensive, full, river basin development that 
we can protect the water rights of future 
generations, and give the greatest assurance 
of the greatest benefits to the greatest num- 

of our le. 
waae us sea forget that water is the 
greatest nourishment of the civilization of 
any nation, 

Let us look at a few facts about water, as 
the indispensable element of a high standard 


of living. 
WATER—THE INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT 

Over 2,000 years ago the Greeks believed 
that there were 4 elements—earth, air, fire, 
and water, and that all other things were 
combinations of these. While their chemistry 
was faulty, the emphasis of the Greeks was 
eminently correct. 

Without water, human and plant life is 
impossible. Lack of adequate water has 
doomed whole areas that once flourished. 

In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was 4 times the amount of land under 
cultivation in Roman timés as there is today. 

It is within man’s power to waste water or 
use it to the full. The most fearful waste is 
that which permits the destruction of sources 
of water by failure to protect watersheds and 
the irresponsible pollution of our God-given 
streams. 


Population growth and concentration, new . 


industrial uses, and the proven benefits and 
necessity of irrigated farming have created 
vast new ments for water. For ex- 
ample, at the Hanford Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Works, we see a dramatic consump- 
tion of water, where a prodigious amount of 
the flow of the Columbia River is diverted 
to provide the plant’s cooling system. All 
about us, manufacturing plants use great 
quantities of water. For example, a soft- 
drink bottling plant uses thousands of gal- 
tons in very short periods. In our houses we 
are consumers of much water. One shower 
bath can use up 6 to 14 ballons of hot water 
alone—depending upon your habits. 

In an average industrial community the 
per capita use of water runs between 100 to 
200 gallons a day. A single fire hose has a 
minimum requirement, of 250 gallons a 
minute, os ‘iats 

All communities in our country are acutel 
sensitive to the growing need for water. So. 
for example, suburban Westchester in New 
York now uses 77 million of water 
a day, © with 47 million gallons in 
19438. The Great Plains drought is a na- 
tional tragedy. In Texas alone, 244 counties 
out of a total of 254 counties have been de- 
clared disaster areas. 

At the same time, floods are an imminent 
threat to cities, towns, and bottom-lands 
throughout the Nation. New England, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon suffered vast floods with- 
in the past 2 years. Kentucky and Ten- 
hessee are Just coming out from under high 


TVA’S SUCCESSFUL FLOOD FIGHT 


TVA has once again proven its inestimable 
worth during the past few weeks. In this 
this 


Pi 
the amount allocated to flood control for the 
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entire system. Last year the Columbia River 
dams, and particularly the great water stor- 
age Grand Coulee Dam, helped avert great 
flood damage. 

These recent experiences prove the wisdom 
of Theodore Roosevelt's and Gifford Pinchot’s 
conservation program. They foresaw that 
natural resource development requires a 
basin approach, 

The main cause of water feast and famine 
is deforestation. Without adequate upland 
forest cover, water flow is irregular. By turns 
the runoff is too great or too little where 
great forests do not catch and hold water 
for gradual flow. 

A balanced basin system also requires man- 
made storage to control water for flood con- 
trol, manageable power output, irrigation, 
industrial, and domestic use. 


POWER—THE KEY TO WATER CONTROL 


These great basin undertakings are not 
economically possible without electric power 
revenues. The electric power generated at 
multipurpose dams is vitally needed itself 
for farm, factory, and home. Unless its de- 
velopment is integrated with water storage 
for multiple use, all elements of development 
are retarded. As we progress with pollution 
control, it will probably be found that power 
has a major part to play in achieving it as 
well, 


NITION OF PROBLEM THE FIRST STEP 


It is urgent that the dimensions of our 
water problem be recognized, for it takes 
years and decades to achieve the means of 
adequate multipurpose water development. 

As population grows and technology be- 
comes ever more complex we will find, I 
predict, that the adequacy of water systems 
will be the ultimate limitation upon our 
capacity to grow. 

Once this factor is taken to heart, we can 
move forward to meet the challenge of the 
future, 

FAIR SHARING REQUIRED 

At the heart of Theodore Roosevelt’s re- 
source and reclamation philosophy was the 
sound and simple principle that it is the 
people of the Nation who own its natural re- 
sources. It followed that its development 
and benefits should be widely and equitably 
shared, 

The great trust buster also gave to this 
country a crystallization of the philosophy 
that monopoly is a prodigious threat to a 
free economy and free institutions. 

So, when the great reclamation acts of 
his administration were enacted, the re- 
quirement was included that no beneficiary 
of a Federal reclamation project could ob- 
tain more than a reasonable share of water 
from that project. An individual’s right to 
own land was not infringed. But his right 
to obtain water from a public project, 
financed by public funds, was limited. 

This 160-acre limitation is rooted in the 
history of the West. It is a requirement of 
elementary fairness. 

Events in California in the past weeks un- 
derscore the importance of this provision. I 
feel the California Supreme Court’s Ivanhoe 
decision, which in effect sets aside the Fed- 
eral reclamation law, was most unfortunate. 
I do not mean to comment on a matter of 
State concern. It is far more than that. 
A basic and vital Federal policy is involved. 
As a United States Senator, I have an obliga- 
tion to speak my deeply held views about 
this Federal policy. 

The decision can result in some good. 
For it dramatizes a basic issue which must 
be resolved before adequate progress can be 
made in water-resource development. 

Recognizing the vital role of river basin 
development on a comprehensive basis—for 
power, flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and recreation—we must decide our future 
course. 

‘On great interstate streams like the Co- 
lumbia and Missouri, it is clear that the 
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Federal Government has a responsibility 
and alone can provide the unifying factor. 
This doesn’t mean doing the whole job—but 
it does mean the main job of executing ade- 
quate plans and coordination. This means, 
as in TVA and the Columbia River system, 
the operating control of the key multipur- 
pose dams in the systems. Such a plan is 
quite compatible with small private or local 
projects which do not affect the basic sys- 
tem. 

Where a State cannot undertake a com- 
‘prehensive plan for full development of a 
navigable stream or system within its bor- 
ders, the Federal Government has a major 
role as well. 

But, it is not fair or right to expect that 
the Federal Government should bear the 
burden of nonreimbursable costs for flood 
control, for example, and surrender, give 
away, the power facilities or the antimo- 
noply irrigation policy of Federal law. 

The Trinity project in California is one 
example. I opposed partnership at Trinity, 
and the project would not have been au- 
thorized in 1955 if partnership had been 
included. That is a simple statement of the 
facts. 

Now California is considering the great 
multipurpose Feather River project as a 
State undertaking—but only partially so. 

It is proposed that the State would finance 
part of the project without including the 
traditional and indispensable public- agency 
preference clause for power or the excess 
lands provision for irrigation. 

Yet it is seriously proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government will authorize a blank 
check to pay for flood control with the Corps 
of Engineers to negotiate the amount. The 
blank-check aspects are bad enough. But 
is it right or fair to ask that the Federal 
Treasury use taxpayers’ money to help fi- 
nance @ multipurpose project and at the 
same time fail to include these two basic 
Federal policies? This is asking too much. 
Such over-reaching can defeat the whole 
proposal. 

One Senator, at least, stands here who 
will oppose such a give-away of funds and 
policy. 

RESOLUTION OF POLICY DISPUTE PREREQUISITE TO 
PROGRESS 


Before real progress can be made on com- 
prehensive basin development for power, ir- 
rigation, flood control, and the rest, there 
must be a resolution of the basic questions 
of policy on how we shall proceed. Extended 
controversy can only delay the undertaking 
of badly needed projects. 

That has happened in my State and region. 
The voters of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana have rejected the administra- 
tion’s phoney partnership. Yet the admin- 
istration seems determined to insist upon 
partnership, after even its congressional ad- 
herents have been defeated or rejected the 
method. 

Congress will make good on some of the 
projects—as at John Day on the Columbia 
River. Yet, the close division of parties in 
Congress makes real progress impossible un- 
less the dispute is settled and a real majority 
can pull together in one direction. If the 
Republican Administration cannot see this 
fact, the voters will do it for them in 1958 
and 1960—as they have done in the past two 
elections. I say this not in partisanship but 
in an appeal to Republicans who tradition- 
ally have supported the policies of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Hiram Johnson, Borah, McNary 
and Norris—and Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
well—to get the administration back on the 
track. 

This is a national problem which requires 
foresight and leadership. It also calls for 
firm adherence to the historical policies of 
multi-purpose development and fair distri- 
bution of benefits under which the West has 
prospered in the past, 
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We will make progress on tomprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the water 
resource issue that I am discussing tonight 
is the great Hells Canyon Dam issue. I am 
sure that no one came te this meeting, ex- 
pecting to go home without hearing me men- 
tion this issue. I do so with a political 
relish. I do because it is one of the many 
Achilles’ heels of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam issue symbolizes 
the great difference between the private 
utility-controlled Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the program for the future of 
forward-looking Democrats. 

The Nation’s farmers need the new low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer which low-cost Hells 
Canyon power alone can make possible to the 
fullest extent. The evidence on this point 
was fully documented in the 1955 hearings. 

The power to be generated at site and 
which Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up toe serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
of low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 

A more balanced local economy will be 
achieved as population, with new purchasing 
power, grows. There will be a larger market 
for regional farm products and the manu- 
factured wares of the whole country. This 
new economic vitality will be good for the 
whole country. 

POWER FOR IRRIGATION AND MORE ECONOMIC 

FARMING 


It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. Even Secretary of Interior Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of pub- 
lic power revenues for irrigation and recla- 
mation projects. In Idaho and eastern Ore- 
gon especially, the future or irrigation and 
reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon as 
a Federal project. In 1953, when Secretary 
of Interior McKay withdrew former Secre- 
tary Chapman’s opposition to the Idaho 
Power Co. application, he mentioned that 
other possible dams might be pressed into 
service to provide power revenues for irriga- 
tion. Those alternatives are disappearing 
under the administration's resource policies. 
So-called partnership makes no provision for 
aid to irrigation. 

The administration has even welched on 
its tentative recommendation of the Scriver 
Creek power facilities. In 1954, the Budget 
Bureau's report on S. 1664 indicated its con- 
currence in what it said would be the In- 
terior Department's recommendation of this 
project. Yet, when the Interior Department’s 
report arrived in August 1954, not even 
Scriver Creek was recommended. 

The will-o’-the-wisp, so-called, high Pleas- 
ant Valley study promises very little for the 
future of irrigation, even if it is proposed 
as a Federal project. The administration is 
being so cagey and reticent on Pleasant 
Valley that I can only conclude that it is 
playing for time. This “maybe,” “perhaps,” 
“if” study approach of Secretary Sea will 
build no dams and provide no help to future 
irrigation. 

He may get a gold star for publicity, but 
he is flunking the kilowatt, acre-feet of stor- 
age-for-flood-control test. 

Since the administration began to block 
the high Hells Canyon Dam in 1953, there has 
been no planning deserving the name. In- 
stead, the current 308 Review Study has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the Middle 
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Snake should not be considered and the 
Snake and its tributaries have been Balkan- 
ized by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
private utilities. 

The administration comes forward be- 
latedly and timorously with yet another 
projected study of a so-called high dam at 
Pleasant Valley. 

This latest move is a patch on a flat tire 
of a program. Secretary Seaton hasn’t even 
put the jack under the car. All he is say- 
ing, in effect, is that partnership has suf- 
fered a blowout. 

Yet the 1957 winter flood of the Snake 
River shows that we are again headed for 
trouble. The 1956 flood threat was dissi- 
pated without severe damage, thanks to 
Grand Coulee storage on the main stem and 
lucky weather throughout the basin. We 
will not be so lucky again. It is irrespon- 
sible and inexcusable to delay a high dam 
at Hells Canyon which is indispensable to 
adequate flood control on the Snake. ‘ 

Mr. Seaton can juggle proposals and figures 
as he pleases. He may cry “Eureka” or 
“Maybe, Eureka” with his “study” of high 
Pleasant Valley. It would Wash out little 
Hells Canyon Dam and foreclose forever the 
possibility of a Nez Perce Dam—with its 
4,800,000 acre-feet of storage. But he will 
not achieve full flood control. 

Nez Perce is not presently feasible because 
of fish passage problems. If ‘Secretary Sea- 
ton wants to study something important, let 
him study the Nez Perce fish problem. [If it 
can be solved, we can achieve maximum 


‘flood control and low-cost power production. 


But, instead, the Secretary is proposing— 

perhaps—maybe—to substitute Brownlee and 

Pleasant Valley with 3,570,000 acre-feet of 

storage for Hells Canyon with its 3,880,000 

acre-feet and Nez Perce with 4,800,000 acre- 

feet—a total of 8,600,000 acre-feet of storage. 
PUBLIC ENDORSED HIGH DAM 


In public test after public test, the free 
men and women of the region have voted 
for the high dam. This was so when the 
Idaho Power Co.-supported Senate bill 99 was 
defeated by referendum in 1949. 

Again, in 1954, Senator NEuBERGER cam- 
paigned vigorously for Hells Canyon and won 
over an opponent of Federal development. 

The two new Democratic governors of Ore- 
gon and Washington supported high Hells 
Canyon Dam, their defeated opponents did 
not. 

Senator MacNuson defeated the most out- 
spoken foe of Hells Canyon. The same pat- 
tern was present in the reelection of Don 
MaGNUSON and GrRacr= Prost, and was a 
factor in the great victory of Senator Cuurcn. 
Hells Canyon advocates Lee MetcatFr and 
LEROY ANDERSON won in Montana. 

In Oregon, Congresswoman EprrH GREEN, 
another outspoken and effective Hells Canyon 
supporter, won. CHARLES PoRTER won a great 
upset victory in Oregon. The pattern held. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN has been long 
identified with Hells Canyon as an organizer 
of the trie-State and National Hells 
Associations. His opponent was against the 
high dam. 

My own Senate race involved Hells Canyon, 
as you know. 


THE FUTURE IS LONG 


Let us remember that what Congress does 
or fails to do, what the administration does 
or fails to do, will have long-range effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. A low, inadequate 
Idaho Power Co. dam cannot be repealed. A 
gerrymandered river cannot be reclaimed. 

As trustees for future generations of Ameri- 
cans, as well as guardians of the public in- 
terest today, Congress, the President, the 
Secretary of Interior, and other executive 
Officials have grave responsibilities. The issue 
is a moral one, all signs point to the necessity 
of the high dam. 


March 18 
Let us in the Democratic Party draw ¢hjs 


issue of water conservation and full deve) ~~ 
ment of our river basins with the Repub); an 
Party in a fight to the finish. We are rich; 
and the voters will so’ decree in 1958 anq {;, 
1960 if we give no quarter and stop providing 
the Eisenhower administration with the vote. 
to give away the people’s heritage in their 
own natural resources. 





Why Prices Have Gone Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Here’s Why Prices Have Gone 
Up,” published in the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune of March 10, 1957. The 
article is most timely, as it concerns a 
situation with which all of us are con- 
fronted, relative to the cost of food to 
the consumer and the price which the 
producer receives. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Here’s Wuy Prices Have Gone Up—Cosr or 
Goons, Foop SHow LITTLE or No INCREASE 
WasHINGTON —Whether the talker is Presi- 

dent Eisenhower, the ordinary housewife, a 

Congressman, or even a professional econo- 

mist, Americans today are hearing a com- 

mon version of what has been happening to 


It ain’t necessarily so. 

Current folklore centers on two almost 
universally held beliefs: 

Only reason prices. were stable from 1952 
to 1956 was that food prices were down 
while industrial prices were up. 

Reason for the alleged steady rise in the 
prices of things other than food is that labor 
unions push up wages and big corporations 

_ push up prices. 

~. Examination of the item-by-item details 
of the Government’s cost of living figures 
disclosed that the first popular belief has no 
validity at all and the second has validity, 
if at all, only in a remote sense. 

The surprising fact about what actually 
has been happening to prices over the past 
4 years, even allowing for last year’s price 
rises, are as follows: 

1. Prices of goods—things other than 
food—are on the average no higher today 
than they were 4 years ago. Manufactured 
goods as a whole were falling in price at 
retail, not rising, from 1952 through 1959. 
They did rise, by a little, last year. 

This generality holds for almost all goods. 
Only goods that today are markedly higher 
in price than they were on the day President 
Eisenhower took office, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s figures, are home-heating fuel, 
gasoline, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages. 
And of those, the rise in prices of gasoline, 
cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages reflects 
mainly increases in Federal, State, and local 

' taxes. ; 

There have been slight rises over the 4- 
year period in such things as new automo- 
biles, toilet articles, and newspapers. But 
the whole range of clothing and apparel is 
virtually unchanged, as are other items, suc) 
as tires. 

Most important, there has been an actual 

decline in price over the 4-year period, in 
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some cases substantial, of appliances, fur- 
niture, the whole range of home furnishings, 
ysed cars, television and radios, toys, and 
i goods. 

Oe pres of food, despite a 3-percent rise 
last year, is still a shade lower than it was at 
the end of 1952. 

3, Real villains of the piece—prices that 
actually have been going up all along—are 
prices of nongoods: This means services, 
public transportation, rent, and utilities. 

Key point about these areas is that, for the 
most part, there simply is no big union prob- 
jem and no large corporation. Or if there 
are, the Government actually has price con- 
trol in effect, as in transit fares and utilities. 

The list of increases is almost endless: 

Auto repairs, up 15 percent; rails, bus, and 
rapid-transit fares, up 25 percent; medical 
care, up 15 percent; laundry, up 11 percent; 
haircuts, up 14 percent; beauty-shop services, 
up 12 t. 

probes do all of these nongoods ac- 
count for in the average family’s cost of liv- 
ing? By the Government’s reckoning they 
come to almost exactly one-third, or far more 


than is y realized. 
The a family, according to the Gov- 


ernment’s figures, now spends about 29 per- 
cent of its total consumption expenditures 
on food, 37 percent in the stores for things, 
and 34 percent on nongoods. 

The real truth about the last 4 years now 
begins to become apparent. Up to 1956, the 
price of food and the price of things in the 
stores both were falling. Prices in that one- 
third of the cost of living represented by 
nongoods weré rising. The two balanced out 
and the cost of living was steady. 

In 1956, food prices rose a little. So did 
the price of most goods. Neither reaehed 
their former peaks, but they did rise. Non- 
goods kept right on rising. Thus the over— 
all cost of living rose almost 3 percent. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these 
facts? 

The first is that the big-union, big-cor- 
poration, high-wage, high-profit argument 
has little direct relevance to the cost of 
living of the average family. 

For example, the price of steel could prac- 
tically double the cost of living would hardly 
show it. Between 1951 and 1955 the price 
of steel rose 14 percent, but the price of 
household appliances declined 13 percent. 

There are several reasons for this. A major 
one is retail competition. Another is new 
machinery and automation along the various 
stages of manufacture and distribution. In 
general wage increase in the industrial area 
have not seriously outpaced productivity. 

In short, with some exceptions, the places 
where unions make their bite and where 
big corporations make their big profits are 
not the places that push up the ordinary 
family’s living costs. 

The second conclusion is a question. Why 
have prices of nongoods s0 much and 
so steadily? 


4 
There are no certain answers, but the 
ponte 4 one a generally cite two the- 
es: 


First is that these prices are still catch- 
ing up to the precipitous increases in the 
price of goods, both food and nonfood, be- 
tween 1945 and 1952. 


cannot greatly improve the productivity 
labor. But these areas, at a time of full 
employment, must pay roughly prevailing 
in order to keep workers. The costs and 
Prices must rise. j 
There are many exceptions, of course. In 
Such areas/as electric-power production and 
telephone service, productivity has risen 


‘very rapidly, fully as fast as in manufac- 


turing. 
But in the area of services, in particular, 
common sense indicates that productivity 
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increases must lag, behind those In manu- 
facturing. 

And if they do, then the prices of these 
services must continue to creep upward, 
particularly if we maintain reasonably full 
employment. 





Small-Business Man Offers Hon. Wendell 
B. Barnes a Solution to Small-Business 
Failures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN TNE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the Members’ attention to a 
letter from a small-business man, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, a copy of which has come 
to me from our colleague the Congress- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHs], 
who is always an alert and extremely 
effective ohampion of the small-business 
man. 

The letter is from Mr. Fred Scarbor- 
ough, who is in the gas and electric ap- 
pliance business in Detroit. Mr. Scar- 
borough says that within 6 months he 
will lose his investment in his business, 
as well as the investment of a friend who 
helped him finance the business; and 
Mr. Scarborough further predicts that 
within this period some 50 or 60 inde- 
pendent appliance dealers in the Detroit 
area will also fail. 

Mr. Scarborough’s proposed solution 
to his problem, and the problem of the 
other independent: dealers like him, is 
that he be allowed to buy his merchan- 
dise at the same price as his big com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Scarborough has apparently been 
told by someone that the present anti- 
trust laws prohibit his supplier from 
Selling to him at the same price the sup- 
plier charges Mr. Scarborough’s large- 
volume competitor. This is, of course, 
incorrect. “There is no law which pro- 
hibits, or even tends to prohibit, the sup- 
plier from selling to the little man at the 
same price he charges the big corporate 
distributor. There is a law, however, 
which was intended—with certain quali- 
fications—to prohibit the supplier from 
doing just the opposite. This is section 
2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This law was intended to have a strong 
tendency to require the supplier to sell to 
the small firm at the same price he 
charges any other business firm that is 
in competition with the small man—ex- 
cept, of course, that the supplier may 
Pass on any cost savings. 

I say that the law has a strong tend- 
ency in this direction for this reason: 
The law was not intended to require that 
the supplier give absolutely equal treat- 
ment to its competing customers, even 
within the limits of difference justified 
by cost differences; but the law was in- 
tended to forbid the supplier to make 
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such gross discriminations in price as 
between competing customers that the 
effect of the discriminations would be a 
substantial injury to competition, a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition, or a 
tendency to create a monopaly. 

The good intent of the law, however, 
has been misinterpreted by the Supreme 
Court, and the law now has a serious 
loophole in it which leaves little protec- 
tion for small business. As we all know, 
there is a bill pending—H. R. 11, the 
equality of opportunity. bill—which 
would plug that loophole in large part. 
This bill would not plug the loophole as 
to the substantial injury to competition, 
but it would restore the law to the extent 
that it would prohibit the supplier from 
discriminating in price as between his 
customers where the effect may be, in 
the language of the law, “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
a@ monopoly.” 

This bill would tend to restore the 
Golden Rule in business. It would say 
to the big manufacturers, and other big 
suppliers, that they must treat their cus- 
tomers fairly. It would not require the 
supplier to sell to any particular busi- 
ness firm. Each supplier will have, as 
now, complete freedom to Select its cus- 
tomers. But the bill would say. to the 
supplier this: “You are not required to 
sell to any particular buyer; you are com- 
pletely free, as now, to select your cus- 
tomers; and you are free to charge that 
customer any price you choose—but 
when you select a particular customer, 
and so long as you continue to sell to 
that customer, you must not sabotage 
him and destroy his business by selling 
the same kind and quality of goods, at the 
same time, to your customer’s competi- 
tor at a substantially lower price.” 

I am sorry that we are not able to 
say to Mr. Scarborough that H. R. 11 is 
not now the law of the land. We have 
considered such legislation as this dur- 
ing the past two Congresses. Last year 
the House finally passed the bill—by an 
overwhelming vote. But that was late in 
the session, and the bill did not get taken 
up in the Senate. The bili was reintro- 
duced in the House on the opening day 
of this Congress (January 3, 1957) and 
was, of course, referred to the Commit- 
tee. on the Judiciary. That committee 
has the bill under consideration, and I 
am informed by the distinguished chair- 
man [Mr. CELLER] that the committee 
will hold hearings on the bill again this 
year. I sincerely hope that since hear- 
ings are to be held, they will be held at 
a very early date. 

Mr. Scarborough’s letter is as follows: 

Derroit, Micu., February 3, 1957. 
Mr. WENDELL B. BaRNgEs, 
Administrator, Small Business < 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BARNES: It has become obvious 
to me that I will lose my entire investment 
in this business, as well as that of a friend 
who helped to finance it. 

That statement is about as interesting to 
you as Detroit’s temperatui'¢ a week ago, but 
there is a vital factor invulved that should 
interest your organization; I am only 1 of 
50 or 60 small independent appliance dealers 
in the Detroit area that will be bankrupt in 
6 months’ time; several have already gone 
under. I assume that the same condition 
exists in all of the metropolitan centers, 
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If this flurry of failures continues, it will 
affect the smaller jobbers, and they will like- 
wise go under. 

The disease of this industry is an infec- 
tion that is spreading to other industries. No 
small business can survive it. 

This in turn leads to depression and unem- 
ployment. If a man in your position is so 
naive as to believe that we are not going to 
get it—and very soon—I am amazed. When 
the moral standards of the Nation are so low 
that business leaders will be publicly quoted 
as “no foreseeable downturn in 1957,” in 
order to instill a sense of false security in 
the buying public in order to peddle their 
wares, we are in a bad way. 

This situation has grown in the last 3 years 
to a point where the small displaying dealer 
is being used as a showroom for the ware- 
house, carload buyer who does no selling, no 
displaying, but gets the business that the 
small dealer has spent 2 profitless hours, in 
many cases, to create. 

Let me reiterate this important fact—this 
situation will be true of all other lines of 
business unless an action is quickly taken to 
stop the trend. 

I havén’t consulted an attorney, and I 
know very little of law, but I do not believe 
that the Sherman Act, or the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, or any other governing business, 
states that the supplier is not permitted 
to sell the small dealer at the same price as 
the large volume buyer. 

That is the only conceivable solution. If 
I can buy at the same price as the big fellow, 
I can meet his price and operate at a small 
profit. Otherwise, all small appliance deal- 
ers who are honest are doomed. 

John 8. Knight, publishet of the Detroit 
Free Press, said in an editorial Sunday, Janu- 
ary 27, “Merger follows merger, and the big 
get bigger. The little firms are being crushed 
by developments over which they have no 
control.” 

I'm not talking about me—I’m talking 
about a national disaster that can develop 
from this situation, unless the Government, 
business managers, and the unions are will- 
ing to make an effort to correct the situation, 

Very truly yours, 
Gas & ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORP., 
FRED SCARBOROUGH. 





Government Spending and Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
humorous and interesting article en- 
titled “Think It Through,” written by 
E. F. Hutton, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 14, 1957, 
dealing with the subject of Government 
spending and taxation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THINK Ir THROUGH 
(By E. FP. Hutton) 

Ever hear of the old farmer and his hound 
dog? The dog was mighty clever looking 
after himself by catching Jackrabbits. He 
loved red meat. 

But the farmer wanted to do more for his 
dog than the hound did for himself. So one 
cay the farmer cut off a piece of the dog’s tail 
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and said: “See, Buster, old fellow, what I've 
done for you. Here’s a nice piece of red 
meat.” 

Buster needed a stimulant just then, so he 
chewed up the meat. “What a kind master 
I have,” he thought. 

Next day the same thing happened, and 
so on. Before long, Buster’s tail was gone. 
With no tail he couldn’t keep his balance 
going around curves after rabbits, and they 
got away from him. 

And because the farmer could not catch 
rabbits himself, Buster slowly weazened 
away. 

Well, sir, it sorta makes me think of Uncle. 
He cuts off a piece of my income and hands 
some of it back to me and says: “See, nephew, 
what I’ve done for you.” 

*Course, I don’t get it all back ’cause Uncle 
likes meat, too, and can’t catch rabbits with- 
out my help. 

But I go along because it sure relishes good 
to get back part of my income. 

Next year Uncle plans to cut off 72 billions 
of our meat; and after taking his cut, he’ll 
give us a piece. 

Neighbor, that'll taste mighty good. 





on. Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, 
Looks at Beliefs in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under date of February 19, I in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], and published in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
Sunday, February 17, entitled “A Repub- 
lican Prescribes for His Party.” 

On February 20, ah editorial appeared 
in the New Brunswick Daily Home News 
of New Brunswick, N. J., entitled “Sen- 
ator Case Looks at Beliefs in America.” 
This editorial is very complimentary to 
my colleague’s presentation of his Re- 
publicanism, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Senator Case Looks aT Beviers In AMERICA 

Writing in the New York Times C. 
on Sunday, New Jersey’s Senator .CLirrorp 
Case gives the Republican Party a formula 
for winning the confidence and support of 
the American people under the title, “A Re- 
publican Prescribes for His Party.” 

More t, probably, than the Case 
prescription for the rejuvenation of the Re- 
publican Party in Ike’s image, is his search- 
ing and perceptive analysis of what may be 
called, for want of a better term, the philos- 
ophy of America, what America believes, 
what America is. 

Here are some of Case's carefully chosen 
words on the subject. Americans “believe 
that people (the individual rather than the 
collective man) are the most important 
things in the world.” 

We believe that Pyp ono are entttied to 


equal treatment, to protection, to a fair 
break.” 

We believe “that things can always be im- 
proved and that they ought to be.” . 
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But having commonsense, we know ; 
“man is not perfect” and that “therefore ),, 
single man or group of men can be alloweg 
to run the show.” 

We Americans have a “strong belief in py; 
vate property” but “we do not shrink from 
governmental intervention to insure that oy; 
economy produce a constantly improveg 
standard of living shared as widely as pos 
sible.” : 

We Americans “insist that the Gover; 
ment intervene to protect the indiviqy 
against hardships he cannot master thro) 
his own efforts.” 

“Americans believe in work. Not just in 
work for the masses, with leisure for a chosen 
few. We believe that each should make jij: 
own way.” 

“The American understands that while 
change is inevitable—and desirable—it must 
not be too rapid.” 

“The American rejects, as destructive of 
the general feeling of security, any effort to 
pit one group of Americans against an- 
other * * * tolerance and consideration are 
not only virtues but necessities, if we are to 
maintain a democratic society under goy. 
ernment by consent.” 

CAsE sums up these beliefs as a “blend of 
compassion, optimism, and commonsense.” 
It seems to-us that this is an incisive ana! 
ysis of what America believes, of what 
America wafits, of what America wil! get. 
And Case himself suggests that either major 
party, if successful in persuading the Ameri- 
can people that it stands for these beliefs, 
would get the overwhelming support of the 

American people. 

Thus the Case prescription can be as much 
what the doctor ordered for the Democratic 
Party as for the Republican Party. But more 
significant than this is the picture which 
Case gives America of its own beliefs, of its 
own faiths, of its own essential goodness. 





Two-Man Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


' Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled ““Twoe-Man Mo- 
nopoly,” written by a former Member of 
this body and a distinguished American, 
the great Burton K. Wheeler, former 
Senator from Montana. The article was 
published in the Missoula (Mont.) Times 
of February 8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Two-Man MONOPOLY 
(By Burton K. Wheeler, United States Sen- 

ator, Democrat, from Montana, 1923-47) 

There are three matters of public interest 
that on close examination tie together, and 
have ominous implications for the future of 
free speech in the United States. 

One is a report that NARTB (the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters) is going to lobby the next Congress 
for repeal of section 315 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act, a provision I personally had 
written into the act. This section provides 
that if a station permits any legally qu2!i- 
fied candidate for public office to use the 
station it shall afford equal opportunities 
to all other candidates for that office; and 
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that stations shall have no power to censor 
these politi speeches. 

second is suit filed by the Department 
of Justice against RCA and NBC charging 
them with illegal conspiracy to gain control 
of the Nation’s five best television markets. 

Third is the effort to have the Commis- 
sion permit anyone to have any number of 
television stations. If section 315 is re- 

aled, broadcasters will have the same 
Power to censor political speeches that they 
now exercise over. advertisers’ messages, 
newscasts, entertainment, and other pro- 
grams. They will also be able to provide 
free time to their political friends without 
granting equal time to opposing candidates 
and to sell or refuse commercial time to any 

date. 
aa chain broadcasting companies had 
been able to do this during the court fight, 
then the opposition to the administration’s 
court bill could never have gotten 
theit views across to the American people. 
Even as it was, both the National Broad- 
casting Co. and CBS joined together and 
gave all three networks to the administra- 
tion whenever the President or a Cabinet 
member spoke in favor of the bill, and they 
we Eee. But whee, we of the 

ed the speech. when 
itso spoke, we were refused equal time 
py all three of the chains. Furthermore, 
we knew that our talks usually were Car- 
ried by far fewer of the network affiliates. 
No effort was made to see that they broad- 
cast our side. 

Television has become one of the most, if 
not the most, potent force for molding public 
opinion. People are more influenced by what 
they see and hear over television than by 
what they read. It appeals to the emotions 
far more than does the printeti word, and we 
know that emotions exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on the conclusions people reach. Any 
political candidate would enjoy a tremen-~- 
dous advantage if he had the facilities of 
radio and his opponents did not. Think of 
the overwhelming advantage the same candi- 
date would enjoy if he had both radio and 
television facilities to the exclusion of his 
opponents. Almost any political program 
or candidate could win public support with 
such an advantage. 

It follows, therefore, that any individual 
or group of individuals that controls what 
appears on television and radio will, if section 
315 is repealed, also have power to determine 
what candidates will be elected to public of- 
fice and what measures shall be enacted into 

tion. They will not only Control those 
who vote on legislation but they will largely 
control public opinion on all national and 
international issues which vitally affect the 
American people. 

Unfortunately, two-man control of TV al- 
ready exists to a dangerous degree. I am 
referring to NBC’s attempt to dominate not 
only five major markets through station 
ownership but all the major markets if the 
Commission ts them to own as many 
TV stations as they desire. Today, many in- 
dependently owned television stations are 
dominated by the chains for, as the Com- 
mission knows, if you have a television sta- 
tion with a million dollars invested in it, the 
chains can either make or break you by either 
letting you have their programs or by tak- 
ing them away. 

NBC and CBS domination of TV advertis- 
ing and programming is such as to give them 
the power of economic life and death over 
most independent TV stations. NBC and 
CBS affiliates that get the good network pro- 
grams and advertising prosper. Stations 
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utterance by station owners are carefully 

tailored to the networks’ position because 

the owners are all too well aware of the eco- 

a whip that the networks hold over 
m. 
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This power undoubtedly drove even the 
mighty Westinghouse Co. into a disadvan- 
tageous swap of stations. The Justice De- 
partment itself said that if Westinghouse 
had balked, “it would lose its NBC affiliation 
in Boston and Philadelphia and would not 
be granted NBC affiliation in Pittsburgh,” 
adding that Westinghouse would in fact 
not be able to obtain NBC affiliation for any 
future station it might acquire. Without 
network affiliation, the stations could not be 
profitably operated. 

The net result of this situation is that the 
two men who control NBC and CBS have al- 
most absolute power over what is seen and 
heard on TV. This is too much power for 
any two men, regardless of their personal 
abilities and integrity. If there can be any 
question of the danger to the public this 
involves, the present Department of Justice 
suit against RCA and NBC should provide 
the answer. Incidentally, on his TV news 
show on December 4, when the lawsuit was 
announced (networked to TV stations in 83 
of our largest cities) NBC’s Chet Huntley 
devoted more time to NBC defensive propa- 
ganda than he did to the Government suit. 

Network control of independent TV sta- 
tion programs can be broken only by making 
these stations financially independent of 
networks, by means of subscription TV 
which will give them supplementary income 
direct from the public. With this supple- 
mentary income, plus their financial return 
from local advertising, most independent 
stations could do just as well without a net- 
work affiliation. But that is another sub- 
ject. 

Repeal of section 315 would eliminate one 
of the few safeguards that we have to pro- 
tect freedom of speech on the air, and could 
give to the two major nétwork heads im- 
mense influence over public opinion—and 
terrifying political power. 

Repeal of this safeguard might even make 
it possible for these two gentlemen to sit 
down in conference and select the next Pres- 
ident of the United States. If that sounds 
fantastic, we must remember that it was 
thréugh control of radio that Adolf Hitler 
secured his absolute domination of Ger- 
many. In every modern attempt at politi- 
cal revolution, the first target of the revo- 
lutionaries is control of radio communica- 
tion. TV in the United States is a far more 
potent influencer of public opinion than 
radio has ever been, and it is dominated by 
just two men, 

Whether or not NARTB was acting as a 
network's cat’s-paw, the fact remains that 
repeal of section 315 would be a very dan- 
gerous blow to American liberties. Unfor- 
tunately, the public is almost completely 
unaware of the dangers involved, and we 
cannot rely on the broadcasters to enlighten 
them. 





Congressional Organization and 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Dr. 
George B. Galloway, senior specialist in 
American government and public ad- 
ministration for the Library of Congress, 
is well known to the Members of the 
Senate as one of the Nation’s leading au- 
thorities on congressional organization 
and procedures. My friendship with 
him dates from our student days at Wes- 
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leyan University. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp an article from the March is- 
sue of the Beta’Theta Pi magazine which 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the work 
of Dr. Galloway. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL EXPERT 


Dr. George B. Galloway, Wesleyan 1920, is 
one of the country’s best informed and most 
thoughtful observers of congressional organ- 
ization and procedure. His doctor’s thesis 
submitted to the Brookings Institution in 
1926 was on congressional investigating 
committees, and since that time he has 
maintained a continuing and lively interest 
in all phases of congressional activity. 

After a distinguished career with the 20th 
Century Fund and the National Planning 
Association, Galloway in 1945 became staff 
director of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress, where he did much 
of the research that led to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Members of the 
committee praised Galloway for his “re- 
markable vigilance and devotion” and con- 
cluded that “from his profound knowledge 
of the national legislature and the na- 
tional Government and his penetrating 
analytical insight came not only many of 
the concrete proposals, but the moving and 
sustaining spirit of our study.” 

Following this stint, Galloway became sen- 
for specialist in American government and 
public administration in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 
Here his vast “experience in legislative mat- 
ters is available to congressional commit- 
tees as well as to individual Members of Con- 
gress. And they have called upon him fre- 
quently: in the 80th Congress, he served 
as staff director of the Home Rule and Re- 
organization Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia; in 
the 8lst, technical adviser to the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia; in 
the 82d, consultant to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and in the last Congress, consultant 
to the Senate Special Committee on Lobby- 
ing. 

One of Dr. Galloway’s most pleasant duties 
in recent years has been to receive visiting 
groups of legislators from abroad and talk 
with them about our Congress. Under the 
State Department’s “leader grant program,” 
Galloway has briefed members of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, the Japanese Diet, the 
French National Assembly, the British House 
of Parliament, the Parliaments of India and 
Pakistan, and many others, on all phases 
of the work of Congress. 

Dr. Galloway has written a number of 
books on Congress. His Congress at the 
Crossroads, published in 1946, has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most significant books 
about the American Government since 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth.” This 
was followed by The Legislative Process in 
Congress in 1953. In 1954, he received a 
grant from the Ford Foundation to make a 
comparative survey of Congress and the 
British Parliament. He spent several mgnths 
in England observing Parliament in action 
and the results of his study, printed as Con- 
gress and Parliament, were widely publi- 
cized by the American and British press. 
Dr. Galloway found that the operation of 
Congress was in many respects superior to 
that of Parliament, but he also noted a num- 
ber of lessons Congress could learn from the 
*“mother of Parliaments.” One reviewer re- 
marked that “whenever Congress is in @ 
mood to correct its shortcomings, it will find 
in Congress and Parliament not only a use- 
ful analytical study but in addition many 
forward-looking suggestions.” 
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Soybeans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Japanese Market Not Yet 
Won,” published in the Soybean Digest 
of March 1957. 

The editorial relates to the exporting 
of the United States soybeans to Japan 
and the working of Public Law 480 in 
this regard. I think the article, written 
by George M. Strayer from Tokyo, 
Japan, is most timely. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE MARKET Not YET WON 
(By George M. Strayer) 

The operations of the Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute which are being carried 
on here under our market development proj- 
ect utilizing Public Law 480 funds, along 
with moneys from Japanese trade groups and 
from our ASA coffers, appear to be paying off. 

Rumors flying around Tokyo now indicate 
that the Red Chinese are about to take a 
page from our book and invite a Japanese 
soybean delegation to their country in April. 
The delegation which visited the United 
States in August and September has been 
so influential that the Reds are now trying 
to win friends by using our approach. If 
the invitations actually materialize it is ru- 
mored they will invite about 15 persons from 
Japan, giving them the red-carpet treatment. 

We have not yet won the Japanese mar- 
ket. We will never do so. This country 
is so located that there will be continuing 
trade with China, some of it on a barter 
basis. Segments of the Japanese business 
economy would like to increase the sales of 
industrial goods to China, and if they suc- 
ceed in doing so Japan will buy things in 
return. Soybeans are a very logical purchase, 
since they are necessary in the Japanese 
economy, lie only $6 per ton freight distance 
away from Japanese ports, as compared with 
our greatly inflated ocean freight rates from 
the United States at present. With a $24 per 
ton rate now, how can we compete with $6? 

We will win the Japanese soybean market 
just to the extent we are willing to work 

for it. Oilseed crushers like the high oil 
content of our soybeans. They like the avail- 
ability of them, without the necessity of 
the bickering which takes place on Chinese 
purchases. They are more than pleased in 
the past with the general average quality of 
our soybeans, but they still object to our 
high allowable foreign material content. 
And they object strenuously to that occa- 
sional cargo which seems to slip through 
with a high foreign material content, iargely 
based on the broken particles of soybeans 
which we still call foreign material. 
Aggressive sales policies will pay off in 
this market over a period of time. The pro- 
grams already underway to increase the total 
consumption of soybean food products will 
create more purchases of soybeans. Whether 
we sell them or someone else sells the soy- 
beans to Japan depends on us. We must 
have a desirable product to offer. We must 
be competitive in price. We must be will- 
ing to take things into the United States 
from Japan in return for our sales to them. 
We must help create governmental policies 
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here in Japan which will allow greater pur- 
chases of soybeans. -We must use our influ- 
ence wisely. We must help Japan solve its 
problems as a means of helping ourselves. 
BROKEN BEANS ARE NOT FOREIGN MATERIAL 


Each time I visit or revisit one of the 
countries which comprise our major export 
markets for soybeans I become even more 
convinced that we are just plain chumps if 
we do not change—and do it immediately— 
our classification of broken particles of soy- 
beans as foreign material. It is being used 
against us at every turn. It will continue to 
be used against us until we make a change. 

Chinese beans come into Japan with one- 
half of 1 percent foreign material, so I am 
told consistently. It is essentially correct. 
In their standards only those things other 
than soybeans constitute foreign material. 
They do arrive—some of them—with one- 
half of 1 percent foreign materials, or less. 

And we, in our smugness, establish stand- 
ards with 2 percent allowable foreign ma- 
terial in our No. 2 grade. But in that we 
include all pieces of soybeans broken small 
enough to go through an eight-sixty-fourth 
round hole screen. They are not foreign ma- 
terial. Foreign material is something other 
than soybeans. Broken particles of soybeans 
produce soybean oil and soybean oil meal— 
in fact the yield of end products per unit of 
weight will usually be more than from whole 
soybeans. How can they be foreign ma- 
terial when they produce soybean oil and 
meal? 

A good example of what we are doing to 
ourselves took place in November. A cargo 
of United States soybeans arrived in Japa- 
nese port. Graded out as U. S. No. 2 yellow 
(maximum allowable foreign material 2 per- 
cent) when shipped it was designated here 
as having 7.39 percent foreign material, ac- 
cording to samples drawn and analysis run 
by the official and agency. 
The cargo had been divided. One portion 
did show the above figure. The other 
showed 2.04 percent. ) 

At my request a determination was made 
on the portion of the foreign materia} in- 
cluded in the 7.39 percent which was broken 
particles of soybeans. The result? All but 
1.7 percent was broken particles. 

“The moral? Broken particles of soybeans 
are not foreign material... We are purely and 
simply chumps so long as we Classify them 
as such. r 





Cancer Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 


its fight on cancer the New Jersey divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society has 





vr. 


annual event. 

The cancer editorial contest 
sored by the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society was first 





March, 18 
lished by Mr. George E. Stringfe|! 


LOW 
West Orange industrialist, in 1947, whe, 
he was the State division’s first president 
and he still offers the two plaques aw ar¢_ 
ed annually for a daily and a eekly 
newspaper. F 

I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
two editorials which won the awards this 
year, one from the Montclair Time; of 
April 5, 1956, and the other fron the 
Bergen Evening Record of Apri! 10. 1956 

There being no objection, the editoria\s 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor) 
as follows: : 
[From the Montclair (N. J.) Times of Apri) 

5, 1956] ron 
Nor For My Jo 
(By Donald Mulford) 

The magazine was lying on my desk when I 
came back from the hospital. In large type 
on the cover, it asked “Is a cancer cure near)” 
I was interested in the answer, but there 
race few more personal questions I wanteq 

I wanted to know how to tell my 3 teen-age 
stepchildren that their mother had only a 
few weeks to live. : 

IT wanted to know how I could visit my Jo. 
from whom I had never had a secret in our 
brief 2 years of marriage, and bring her hope 
and courage when I knew that every day 
would mean greater pain and sufferinz unti! 
God brought her peace. 

Now, 7 weeks later, its’ all over. I've had 
the agonizing answer to both of those ques- 
‘tions, but I have a lot more. When is my 
stepdaughter’s biology teacher going to cover 
the chapter on cancer that she so thought- 
fully skipped over last month? How do! 
thank the special nurses who every day— 
weekends, holidays, and blizzards not ex- 

elped far better than I could to 
maintain her spirits while her tortured body 
wasted away. 

Those questions too will be answered, and 
I'll be looking for the answer to that ques- 
tion in the magazine. A cancer cure is near— 
many forms of it can be cured or arrested 
already. A vast amount of research is now 
going on in the field. Although my Jo con- 
sented to the use of experimental drugs, she 
wasn’t one of the lucky ones to obtain even 
temporary relief. Through her suffering, and 
that of others, however, the answer wil! some 
day come—perhaps very soon. 

My Jo has done her part. Will you match 
her death with your dollars by sending a 
check to the American Cancer Society? Not 
for me, and not for my Jo—do it for your 
wife, your dad, or maybe even yourself. 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is Cancer Control 
Month. The Times can think of no better 
way to support it than by printing this per- 
sonal experience of a member of its staf.) 


{From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
April 10, 1956] 
DeatTs or A Goop TEACHER 
(By William A, Caldwell) 

We don’t suppose Marnie ever in her life 
Was angry, even at the cancer. Other things, 
maybe, like frustrated—Grant Wood had 
thought she had in her the stuff of greatness, 
and here she was teaching art to kids in the 
Westwood grades—or like lonely or scared. 


‘But she had no anger in her, not even {for 


the cancer. 
That she left to us. Hate is for the living. 
The funeral services will take place tomor- 
row afternoon, as she wanted them tobe. 4 
friend of hers will play the Bach Little Fugue 
in G Minor and maybe too the Jesu Joy of 
Man's Desiring. Another friend will read for 
her dead what we’d somehow neglected 10 
say to her alive. There'll be a benediction 
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1957 
Margaret Dennis Apfel, and the last of 
eae will be over. 


she wasn’t afraid to die. She knew it was 
cancer, and she knew what kind it was— 
murderous melanoma, the black cancer of 
which they say that whenever it is discovered 
is too late. She must have known her num- 
per was up all these 2 years, and she must 
nave known we all of us knew it. And so 
she devised a rather delicate game. Once 
she knew how things stood, she played that 
she had rejected the reality. She would 
shortly be as_well as €ver—as soon as this 
twinge of pleurisy passed, as soon as they 
could clear up this wretched pneumonia, by 
Christmas time, by March 1, by the end of 
April. So she compelied her friends to play 
her small solemn game. We all of us had a 
secret. It has not to this date been men- 
tioned to Marnie. 

Once in a while, nighttimes late in front 
of the fire at somebody’s house when the 
talk was slow and confused, about what is 
man and what are we for, also what the 
nell’s the use, she’d be looking away into 
nothing, the abyss, and sometimes the look 
in her eyes was terror. 

It must have been grim, sitting there 
listening to Delius or calypso or bull session, 
getting up once in a while to dance maybe, 
all the while knowing this thing was inside, 
feeling its way into the lungs, biding its 
time. A Woman great with death, Marnie 
was, and if she looked up and saw concern 
on your face she’d come over and sit-down 
and tell you a story in that Iowa drawl of 
hers—nothing significant, just letting you 
know that sympathy, like bravery, mustn't 
show. 

There in merciful Bergen Pines, when she 
must have known what the score was, she 
kept her contract with us, right up to the 
moment she slipped, lightly, making no fuss 
about goodbys, into whatever it is out thete. 
Only once did she seem concerned about 
what was happening to her—concerned, that 
is, beyond the need to summon herself for 
the next wisp of breath. 

To one of her visitors she said this was 
the first time she had ever had to do this— 
and he knew what she meant by that; to 
die—and, Marnie said, she didn’t know quite 
how to act. Perhaps we would be disap- 
pointed in her. * * * 

She was a literate and honest artist and 
a good teacher, and she taught us many 
things without having to say them. 

Sitting outside her room, listening to her 
trying to breathe, you’d ask yourself ques- 
tions, and she lived the answers. 

What's the matter with euthanasia? When 
your number's up, why can’t they let you go? 

Marnie taught us the answer to that, and 
{t is this: While there’s life there’s hope, 
and this is a platitude until in misery you 
learn that it is true. Dr. Cameron was say- 
ing last week that research is closing in now 
on cancer—one day soon it will know why 
& cell, amy cell, goes crazy, and soon then 
it will know how to prevent this aberration, 
which will be a constant in all tumors. 

Who'll give the order to put a pillow on 
the sufferer’s face, and then turn to find 
an exultant doctor at the door crying that 
he has found it, the cure, and it works? 
Who'll give.that order? 

Question: Is a brief year, a brief day of 
life, worth the struggle? It is. Life is dear, 
80 Marnie taught us, and there is in it noth- 
ing, not even pain and sorrow, that isn’t 
Precious. Life is to be felt and seen and 
smelled and tasted, all of it, with all our 
faculties. We dishonor our Maker, when 
pth .cneehivr die, in boredom or escapé 


certainty and despair. 
tell you,” was the last thing she said to us. 
Such a good experience.”. 
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Why not anger and hate? Cancer has no 
malice in itself. It means no harm. A can- 
cer’s function is to grow and go exploring. 
If there is anything to hate, it is our failure 
to come to grips with it. We have scattered 
our energies; we have engaged the enemy 
in skirmishes and bitter little holding ac- 
tions; we must do better or die. Not angrily, 
she did what she could—she went out last 
year and rang doorbells in Westwood for the 


. AMerican Cancer Society's campaign. Maybe 


one day, when the grant-in-aid has just 
about run out and the money Marnie raised 
is all that’s left between work on the re- 
search project in some little college and an- 
other inconclusive report for the archives— 
maybe the last dollar will make the differ- 
ence. Maybe the cure will come from there. 
In our togetherness, not angrily but be- 
cause we can love each other, we can try. 
We can try. Marnie was a good teacher. 





The Indian Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a perceptive 
editorial entitled’ “Our Own Indian 
Problem,”’ which was published in the 
New York Times of March 12, 1957. 


The editors of the Times state the 
urgent need for legislation which would 
require that Indian consent be obtained 
before States are permitted to extend 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over In- 
dian lands. This would be accomplished 
by enactment of S. 331. 

The editors of the Times deem even 
more important the establishment of a 
positive Federal policy of helpfulness 
toward the Indian, as proposed in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and to all who share my concern 
over Federal policy toward Indians. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our Own INDIAN PROBLEM 

An Episcopal minister who also happens 
to be a Sioux Indian has brought home to 
New Yorkers something of the sense of des- 
peration whith which many American In- 
dians must today be facing their future. As 
reported in this newspaper yesterday, Dr. 
Vine Deloria of the division of domestic mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has added his voice to those—led by the 
Association on American Indian Affairs— 
urging adoption of a point 4 program to 
help pull the Indians of our own country out 
of the slough ‘of despond. . 

A large portion of the Indian remnant in 
the United States is suffering from lack of 
a clear and progressive policy on the part 
of the Federal Government, erstwhile pro- 
tector of the Indians. Such policy as there 
is has not been satisfactory. The proposal, 
endorsed by Congress a few years ago, to ter- 
minate Federal responsibility for the Indian 
as rapidly as possible cannot and should 
not be carried out on any large scale because 
of the Indian’s-obvious unreadiness for com- 
petitive coexistence with the white man in 
a white man’s world. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not goiNg to make the Indian prob- 


_ lem go away just by wishing it would. There 
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is a deep and lasting obligation to help the 
Indian defend himself against the corro- 
sive pressures of a civilization into which, 
for the most part, he is not yet prepared 
to enter as an independent competitor. 

An example of what happens when the 
protective arm of the Federal Government 
is absent can be found in the Plains States 
and the Northwest, where—as we noted a 
few weeks ago—some 1,600,000 acres of In- 
dian land have passed out of Indian con- 
trol in the Jast 4 years. Individual Indian 
landowners too frequently cannot resist the 
temptation to sell their acres for immediate 
gain, even though such sale \will deprive 
them forever of their birthright. The influ- 
ence of the Federal Government ought to be 
brought to bear on this situation, just as its 
influence should be used in and out of Con- 
gress to insure a more understanding ap- 
proach toward the needs of the Indian popu- 
lation. 

Such an approach would include amend- 
ment of a fairly recent law allowing States 
to extend civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indian lands without Indian consent. 
A consent proyision is urgently indicated. 
Even more important would be endorsenrent 
of a positive policy of helpfulness toward the 
Indian, as outlined in Senator Murray’s point 
4 resolution, the first clause of which recog- 
nizes that Federal responsibility toward the 
Indians “cannot be fulfilled by dispersal of 
Indian communities but by the continuous 
development of their human and economic 
potential.” 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “The RFC, Earmarked for 
Death 3 Years Ago, Is Dying Hard,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 15, 1957. 

This article gives an interesting ac- 
count of the present status of the RFC. 
I have requested Mr. Robbins to calcu- 
late as closely as he possibly can the 
results of the business lending operations 
of this agency from the beginning to 
the present. It is my impression that 
the RFC has a very excellent. record in 
this respect. I feel that this organiza- 
tion was one of the most successful of 
the Government agencies created dur- 
ing the thirties, and I think the record 
should be made complete for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and of the people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 
THE RFC, EARMARKED For DEATH 3 YEARS Aco, 

Is Dyrnc HarpD—SoME 200 EMPLOYEES LABOR 

To LIQUIDATE LGANS, But TIGHT MONEY 

SLOWS THE PROCESS 

(By Ed Faltermayer) 

WASHINGTON.—The once-mighty Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, earmarked 
for the graveyard more than 3 years ago, is 
dying hard. 

After the famed, fragrant mink-coast scan- 
dals, Con,sress ordered the lending agency to 
stop making loans as of September 1953. 
Nine months later, after it was transferred to 
the Treasury Department for final liquida- 
tion, the RFC appeared all but buried, 
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But the RFC still is alive and breathing. 
With credit relatively hard to get these days, 
private banks are reluctant to buy out the 
agency's big leftover loans made in bygone 
easy-money days and bearing low-interest 
yields. What's more, most of the over $80 
million worth of loans left in the RFC’s port~- 
folio are “problem loans,” and wouldn't be 
salable under any conditions, says Laurence 
B. Robbins, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who bosses the job of liquidating 
the RFC. 

CURVE#LATTENS OUT 

Progress to date in whittling down the 
RFC portfolio has been impressive, to be sure. 
The agency’s holdings are down to less than 
one-seventh of their $592 million height of 
September 1953. But the liquidation curve 
appears to be flattening out. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget mes- 
sage this year, predicted that by June 30 the 
package of loans will shrink to $53,600,000. 
But in the fiscal year that begins July 1, the 
budget predicted, the Government will be 
able to cut the total by only another 
$11,500,000. 

By no means all the remaining loans are 
“rotten apples,” of course. Biggest of the 
bunch is a 444-percent loan made in 1851 to 
Lone Star Steel Co., a Dallas company that 
started on a shoestring, but made good. Last 
month Lone Star made a $7 million payment 
on this loan which actually wasn’t due until 
April 1. 

The $16 million still outstanding on the 
$50 million Lone Star loan represents about 
one-fifth of the RFC’s remaining loan assets. 
But because of “tight money” conditions, 
says Douglas S. Wilson, assistant comptroller, 
no bank is eager to buy the loan at par and 
the RFC prefers to wait until credit condi- 
tions ease and Untle Sam can realize 100 
cents on the dollar. 


NO DATE FOR ITS DEMISE 


Though now under the aegis of Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey, the RFC sitill is a 
corporate entity with a balance sheet and 
capital stock. Some time in the future, when 
the loan kitty becomes small enough, Mr. 
Humphrey wili dissolve the corporation. 
But, according to Mr. Robbins, “no consider- 
ation has been given to setting a date” for 
this final burial. 

The RFC still operates at its old stand, 
the handsome Lafayette Building at the cor- 
ner of Vermont Avenue and I Street, just a 
stone’s throw from the Treasury and the 
White House. Its old bronze plaque still 
graces the doorway—although it now shares 
space with emblems of five other agencies, 
ineluding the Small Business Administra- 
tion, which took over many of its lending 
functions. 


Employment is down to 200 from a World 


‘War II peak of 13,000. The corporation now 


occupies only the top two floors of its build- 
ing, which once swarmed with RFC workers 
and served as the headquarters for a far- 
flung network of regional offices, 


But no one appears to fear a further drop 
of the ax immediately. “We have projec- 
tions” on staff cutting, says Mr. Robbins, 
adding that “in the next year or so the staff 
might be cut to 125.” Another aide sounds 
more confident: “With the servicing required 
on the kind of loans we’ve got left, the staff 
isn't going to shrink much.” 

CASH AND PROPERTY, TOO ‘ 

Economy-minded Mr. Hum will, of 
course, continue to try to dissolve what’s left 
of the RFC and return as much as possible 
of the remaining $80 million of loans to 
Uncle Sam. Since September 1953, the RFC 
has returned $434 million to the Federal 
coffers. As of December 31 it had, in addi- 
tion to loans, $62.5 million in cash and other 
miscellaneous assets, including $1.9 million 
of properties obtained through foreclosure 
on loans that turned sour. 
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In addition to paying back sizable sums to 
the Treasury, Mr. Wilson says, the RFC con~ 
tinues to take in more in interest and other 
service charges than it pays out in operating 
expenses. . 

Launched during the last days of the 
Hoover administration as a anti- 
dote, the RFC pumped out $50 billion dur- 
ing its 21 year active life, the bulk of it un- 
der various World War II programs. It ladled 
out $12.3 billion to banks, railroads, and indi- 
vidual businesses. In addition, it passed out 
$7.5 billion to other Federal agencies such as 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. The 
agency claims it made a total net profit of 
$650 million in its lending programs. 

Most of the liquidation to date has been 
accomplished through sale of large loans or 
through repayments on some of the 
investments. During the past year, the 
has sold at par $17,748,000 of notes of Hidalgo 
Chemical Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and got back $28,362,000 
through the private refinancing of the re- 
maining balance on an RFC loan to Detroit 
Steel Corp. 

Most vexing, RFC men lament, are a large 
number of mite-sized -loans that add up to 
only about one-third of the present total dol- 
lar value of its portfolio. Liquidation of such 
loans continues slowly, in some cases through 
foreclosure. The small-loans account for the 
bulk of RFC’s administrative costs. Eventu- 
ally, Mr. Wilson thinks, the RFC package will 
shrink to about 200 of these hard-core loans 
totaling no more than about $2 million. 


Pension Plans for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr.. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
relating to pension plans for veterans 
of the First World War, and published 
in the Good Thunder Herald of Janu- 
ary 17, 1957. I believe the editorial will 
be of .interest to many readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, more especially 
veterans. Sg 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


the First World War. 

I am selfish because I am a veteran of that 
war, so am in part asking for something for 
myself, eventually, at least. 

When we left the armed services after 
World War I we received travel pay 
$60 bonus payment, and that was all. 
pay of a private soldier was $30 
with a couple of bucks extra 
service, 


g 
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: 
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The public and the Government has done g 
lot better for the chaps who were in the Sec. 
ond War, and the Korean conflict. 1h;, 
were voted good State bonuses in most case, 
and means was provided whereby they migh;: 
continue their education at the expense o; 
Uncle Sam. 

There is no quarrel with the treatment 
given the men who served us in later oo». 
flicts. Ido think ye have forgotten the chap 
who served us way back in 1917 and i919 
Lots of them are reaching an age where they 
are unable to get along so wellany more. © 

Most of them went through a depression 
that had them in breadlines and on the 
street corners selling apples. That starteq 
the song, Brother Can You Spare a Dime? 
and it was just that rough. 

Many of the men who-went into the 
first war were volunteers. The draft came 


~along a lot later. 


I think it is high time we did something 
for the men who served in the first war— 
commensuate with those who served us at a 
later date. Many moves have been mace 
‘to try and get some sort of a pension 
through the Congress. A partial victory has 
been won, in that a pension is paid to those 
who are fully unable to work. 

The pension, under present standards, is 
hardly enough to keep a man alive, less than 
we pay our later war dischargees to attend 
college or a trade school under the GI bill. 
That is hardly fair. 

I see no reason why men who served their 
country in the first war should not have 
a reasonable income after reaching the ave 
of 60 or 65. Most of those who served are 
over that age now. I was one of the younger 
men and it will not take too many years for 
me to get there. 

Don’t think for a minute I am against the 
treatment we have given the GI’s who have 
had the chance to further their education 
and insure a better earning power. One can 
hardly do too much for men who have given 
a@ part of their adult life to serve their coun- 
try and you and me. 

But in the interest of fair play, let's con- 
sider that man or woman who mace the 
same sacrifices 40 years ago. Army life was 
not any more pleasant nor was it less dan- 
gerous then than later. 

It is high time we did something about 
the veterans of World War I. 


United States Envoy Becomes Hero as 
Skin Diver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a rather in- 
teresting article from. the Scripps- 
Howard papers about a service rendered 
by Ambassador Willauer, in Honduras. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered.to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 


| Unrrep States ENvoy Becomes HERO AS SKIN 
DIver 


(By Andrew Tully) 
The way our Ambassador to Honduras 
tells it makes it sound simple. “No one «i<¢ 
—- do it,” says Whitey Willauer, ‘so | 


-_—~. It was not that simple, though. For more 


than an hour, Ambassador Whiting Willauver 
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prowled the 40-foot depths of a river pool 
near Honduras’ Capital City of Tegucigalpa 
pefore locating and bringing up the body of 
, 12-year-old Honduran boy who had 
drowned while on a picnic, 
DETAILS 

In a brief interview today, Ambassador 
Willauer gave the bleak yet impressive de- 
tails of how he had gone out to help with 
the aqua lung outfit he uses for spear fish- 





nErhey couldn't locate this boy,” he said, 
“so they called me to ask if they could use 
my equipment. But nobody else knew how 
to do skin diving, so I went out personally to 
see what I could do. 7 

“I found out the boy couldn’t swim and 
he’d gone down when an inner tube he was 
ysing was swept away by the current.” 

So Whitey Willauer went to work with his 
mask and his tank of oxygen. Fruitlessly, 
he searched through the nooks and crannies 
of the pool’s bottom. But then, on a ledge 
only 20 feet down, he found the body of the 
poy lodged among rocks. He tugged it loose 
and brought it up. Today he was being 
widely acclaimed in the Central American 
country. 

“Actually, it wasn’t much,” he said. “I’ve 
always been a pretty good swimmer and I’ve 
been doing this skin diving for more than a 
year. It’s all in knowing how.” 

. TALENT j 

But knowing how seems to have been a 
persistent talent of this rugged, 49-year-old 
Ambassador in his first diplomatic post. He 
has known how to do tough jobs ever since he 
first came to Washington in 1938 as a Boston 
admiralty lawyer by way of New York. 

His first job. was in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA), where he worked out 
a solution of the airmail subsidy mess as 
uncovered by Justice—then Senator—Hugo 
Black’s Senate inquiry. From the CAA he 
went to the Justice Department’s Criminal 
Division, first to clear up political corruption 
in the Federal judiciary and then to curb the 
early anti-Americanism of Nazi bundists. 

Football injuries suffered at Princeton 
prevented him from taking a Naval Reserve 
commission in 1941. So he joined the China 
Defense Supplies Agency and went to Chung- 
king to boss the transportation of supplies 
flown over the famed Hump. Later, he 
became Far Eastern director of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, , : 
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Then, in the early postwar period, he joined 
with Gen. Claire Chennault to set up the 
celebrated Civil Air Transport (CAT). .When 
the Communists were overrunning China, 
Whitey Willauer directed CAT in a monu- 
mental airlift in which its 18 cargo planes 
averaged 28 round trips a day flying relief 
supplies to beleagured Nationalist forces. 

In that post, he early recognized the grow- 
ing menace of communism in China and 
fought it relentlessly. As a result he was 
posted No. 3 on the list of men wanteg by the 
Reds for liquidation. 





‘ Editorials Applaud HHFA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from two Columbus, Ohio, newspapers 
commenting favorably on the expedi- 
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tious manner in which the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency certified section 
221 housing assistance in connection 
with the city of Columbus’ urban renewal 
program. The first editorial is from the 
Columbus Dispatch of January 21, the 
second from the Ohio State Journal of 
January 23. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were.ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch of 
January 21,1957} ~ 
Prompt WorK ON HOUSING 


The speed of the Federal agencies involved 
in setting up a program for -housing the 
many families which will be displaced here 
as the new expressway and slum clearance 
work gets underway has been met by an 
equally prompt response by our local build- 
ers. 

They have signed up quickly so as to make 
possible the early construction of new homes 
and apartments to house the families which, 
perforce, must move to make way for a series 
of coming improvements. 

The Federal Housing and Home Finance 
agency completed its plans for the Columbus 
area in about 90 days, and as a result more 
than $20 million in FHA insured loans for 
financing this extensive move has become 
available. 

Enough builders have signified a willing- 
ness to go ahead with the construction to 
insure all the 2,212 units which the Wash- 
ington office has approved as necessary. 

This quick development will make possi- 
ble the steady progress which will be nec- 
essary if the expressway work is to be 
finished on time, and if the slum clearance 
programs are to get underway within a rea- 
sonable time. 

The promptness with which this part of 
the procedure has been tackled calls for 
some notice and approval for the Federal 
agency’s efficiency at a time when so many 
similar agencies are being criticized for slow 
processing. It calls also for some notice of 
the vast amount of work done so rapidly by 
so many local people involved in preparing 
all the details. 


[From the Ohio State Journal of January 23, 
1957] 


Quick AcTION ON BACKING HomE LOANS 


It is reassuring to observe from time to 
time that our Federal Government, notori- 
ously. slow in acting on some matters, can 
quickly deliver when great need exists. A 
gratifying example of this is the quick action 
taken by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist our community in obtaining 
replacement homes for families being dis- 
placed by our vast expressway system, slum 
clearance and other public improvements. 

The Federal agency gave its stamp of ap- 
proval to more than $20-million worth of 
FHA insured loans in the relatively short 
time of about 2 months after the request 
was made. This speed represents coopera- 
tion and good work by Forrest Smith, local 
FHA director; John P. McCollum, Chicago 
regional director of HHFA; Albert Cole, 
HHFA administrator, and city employes who 
prepared the application. : 

This special financing of privately built 
homes is not a panacea for the replacement 
housing problem. There are in our express- 
way and slum clearance areas many famililes 
and aged persons whose incomes are so low 
that the only way they can obtain adequate 
housing is through public programs. 

Expressways could never be built if only 
those families capable of paying the cost of 
private housing are removed from the path. 
Every family must be moved and the low 
down payment plans for homes, made pos- 
sible by the $20-million guarantee, makes 
such removal possible. 
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This special financing guarantee was made 
available by Congress to make certain that 
displaced families will have adequate homes. 
It appears to be working well toward that 
end in Columbus. 





Major Oil Companies Can Meet Competi- 
tion Under H. R. 11 


—r- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the Members are receiving a num- 
ber of letters from independent retail 
gasoline dealers which indicate a mis- 
understanding of the purpose and effect 
of H.R. 11. I, too, am receiving a num- 
ber of such letters, although H. R. 11 was 
designed specifically to help the inde- 
pendent gasoline dealers, and to relieve 
them from an unfair discriminatory 
practice which chronically affects these 
dealers and is daily putting many of 
them out of business. 

The misunderstanding which some of 
these dealers now have is that, under this 
bill, a major oil company cannot assist 
any of its dealers to meet competition— 
by giving those dealers a price cut—un- 
less the major oil company also cuts 
prices throughout all of the marketing 
areas in which it distributes gasoline. 

This misunderstanding of what would 
be required under H. R. 11 has been 
created and propagandized by certain 
of the major oil companies. Such claims 
are made in literature which the major 
oil companies have been passing out di- 
rectly, and liké claims have been made 
in such publications as the Gasoline 
Retailer, which I understand is widely 
circulated among gasoline dealers and 
usually follows the propaganda line of 
the major oil companies. 

I have had an exchange of corre- 
spondence with a constituent of mine, 
Mr. W. A. Moore, who is in the retail gas- 
oline business at Paris, Tex. I believe 
that the Members may be interested in 
the following letter to me from Mr. 
Moore, as well as in my reply, in which I 
have tried to dispell the misinformation, 
and clear up the misunderstandings 
about H. R, 11: 

GASOLINE RETAILER MISLEADS RETAIL 
DEALERS 
Paris, Tex., March 9, 1957. 
Mr. WrRiIGHT-PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir; I was out of town when-your 
letter came—hence my delay. 

I sure appreciate your interest in my feel- 
the about H. R. 11 and have been thinking 
about it a lot. 

I believe that I can answer your letter 
of February 25, 1957 best by quoting from 
H. H. Ifiness Brown’s article in the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue of the Gasoline Retailer. 
But since it is a rather lengthy article may 
I suggest that you read it in case that 
you haven’t already. I feel just about as 
Mr. Brown does. I believe that in case of 
@ price war here in Paris, that under H. R. 
1, my supplier (a major) might not be able 
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to help me meet the local jobber’s dealer 
prices. This, Mr. Patman, is my main objec- 
tion and is the objection of nearly every 
dealer that I have talked to. 

Please explain to me, if my idea is wrong, 
just how my supplier could help me without 
cutting the price everywhere he operates. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
: W. A. Moore. 
Now SuppiLiers May MEET COMPETITION UNDER 
H.R. 11 
Marcu 15, 1957. 
Mr. A. W. Moore, 
Paris, Tez. 

Dear MR. MoorE: You were good to write 
me again, giving me more details on what is 
troubling some of the gasoline dealers about 
H.R.11. I am sorry that the impression has 
gotten around that under H. R. 11 a major 
oil company could not discriminate in its 
prices to help a dealer meet competition— 
that is, that the supplier could not cut prices 
in one area to meet local competition with- 
out also cutting prices in every area where 
the supplier operates. This is a wrong im- 
pression of the bill. 

At the present time, many of the major 
oil companies will cut the price to a dealer 
just across the street from an off-brand sta- 
tion but without cutting the price to the 
other dealer fust down the street. The re- 
sult is, of course, that the dealer receiving 
the price allowance cuts prices to consumers 
and diverts trade from the off-brand station. 
But it is equally true that trade is diverted 
from the major’s other dealer just down the 
street. 

H. R. 11 does not prevent a major oil com- 
pany from assisting a dealer to meet compe- 
tition. It does however, tend to place on the 
major oil company this requirement: When it 
cuts its price to one of its dealers to assist 
that dealer in meeting competition, then it 
must assist all of its other dealers who are 
substantiglly affected by that same compe- 
tition. I use the word “tend” because the 
bill does not require the supplier to give 
completely fair or equal treatment to its 
dealers who are in competition among them- 
selves; but it does forbid . the supplier to 
treat its dealers so ‘and so unequally 
that the result will be a “substantial lessen- 
ing of competition.” 

This does not mean that there would be 
any tendency to require the supplier to re- 
duce prices in all of the States in which it 
distributes; it does not mean that it would 
tend to require the supplier to reduce prices 
throughout any one State; nor does it mean 
mecessarily that the bill would tend to re- 
quire the major oil company to reduce prices 
even throughout a city. It simply means, as 
Ihave said, that the supplier must try to 
give fair treatment to its dealers who are in 
actual competition among themselves. 

With kind personal regards, I am, . 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 





Ramon Magsaysay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pree World Mourns Death of 
Magsaysay,” written by Albon B. Hailey, 
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published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 18, 1957. 

The death of Ramon Magsaysay, the 
President of the Philippines, is a loss to 
all the world. It is an especially great 
loss to the United States. Ramon Mag- 
Saysay was a friend of the United States, 
and a friend of all the people of the 
Western World. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREE WORLD MOURNS DEATH OF MAGSAYSAY 
(By Albon B. Hailey) 

Pree world leadérs yesterday mourned the 
death of Philippine President Ramon Mag- 
Saysay, who in less than a dozen years of a 
public career became a hero to his country- 
men and one of the staunchest defenders of 
free Asia. 

President Eisenhower expressed “great per- 
sonal concern” over the plane crash death of 
the man who had come to be regarded as 
a bulwark against communism in the Pacific 
and Asia. 

The United States, the Philippine Republic 
and the “entire free world have lost a valiant 
champion of freedom,” Mr. Eisenhower said 
in a formal statement from the cruiser Can- 
berra, en route to Bermuda. 

“I had been looking forward to meeting 
with President Magsaysay in Washington to 
reafirm the close and affectionate ties all 
Americans have with his people, ” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said. 

“A staunch advocate of independence for 
his people, President Magsaysay was also an 
active and determined fighter against com- 
munism. He will be greatly missed. 

“Mrs. Eisenhower and I extend to his fam- 
ily not only our sympathies but also 


the heartfelt sympathies of all Americans 


who have lost a good friend.” 

The dynamic Philippine president and 
World War ITI guerrilla fighter had planned to 
visit the White House in late May or early 
June. 

On his last brief visit to Washington in 
June, 1952, Mr. Magsaysay was awarded a Le- 
gion of Merit for service in furthering United 
States-Philippine relations. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, re- 
turning from a SEATO meeting in Australia, 
joined President Eisenhower and other lead- 
ers such as India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Chinese Nationalist President 
Chiang Kai-shek in expressions of grief. 

Dulles, saying he was “terribly upset,” 
called Mr. Magsaysay a “great leader who 
cannot be spared.” 

Chief Justice Earl Warren said the world 
has suffered a tremendots loss in the death 
of a man who was a great lover of freedom, 
a great leader of his people, a true statesman 
and an inseparable friend of the United 
States. 

It was during his tenure as Philippine de- 
fense minister in 1950-53 t Mr. Magsay- 
say broke the back of the unist-led 
Hukbalahaps rebels and gained fame that 
swept him into the presidency by a land- 
slide in 1953. 

One of the new President’s first acts was 
to dedicate himself to closer ties with the 
United States and to work for the better- 
ment of the lot of the Filipino peasants. 

As befits a champion of the people, he 
was born into a poor family on August 31, 
1907, ie ee ee 
the Luzon Province of Zambales. 

He was the second of eight children of 
Exequeil Magsaysay, who successfully was a 
a@ carpenter, blacksmith, schoolteacher, and 
farmer. 

His early life was obscure, but he studied 
engineering at the University of the Philip- 
pines in Manila while working as a cab driver 
and later continued at Jose Rizal College. 
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Mr. Magsaysay was married in 1933 ‘> :), 
former Luz Banzon, of Bataan, and to :).. 
were born three children, Teresita, Mila:;.. 
and Ramon, Jr., all of whom survive. 

When the Japanese invaded the Pp) 
pines, Mr. Magsaysay, then manager 9; tn 
transportation company, went to Ba: 
along with 110 of his trucks requisitioned by 
the United States Army. There, he fou}; 
alongside General Douglas MacArthur and 
when the doomed bastion fell he fled to the 
hills. 

Circling the Japanese lines, he mace jj; 
way to his home province of Zambales ang 
joined Lt. Col. Claude A. Thorpe and , 
handful of other American officers at Moun: 
Pinatubo in the organization of the western 
Luzon guerrilla forces. 

When MacArthur’s forces returned to the 
Philippines in 1945, the guerrillas, with 
whom Mr. Magsaysay served as a captain an 
major, helped Knock out an enemy fichte; 
plane base that made possible a landing 
along the Zambales coast. 2 

Impressed by the young Filipino’s ability, 
MacArthur appointed Mr. Magsaysay mili- 
tary governor of Zambales in 1945 in what 
was the start of a career that was to change 
the face of the Philippines. 

Within a year Mr. Magsaysay had restored 
order to his home province and had returned 
to private life. 

But bitten by the political bug, he ran for 
the Philippine Congress in 1946 and was 
elected. He won reelection and in 1950 he 
was tapped by then President Elipidio Qui- 
rino for the critical post of Defense Minister. 

The Philippines had never seen a cam- 
paigner like Ramon Magsaysay.- A work- 
horse, he appeared to be everywhere at once. 

Big for a Filipino—5 feet 11, and weighing 
about 175—he was built like a wrestler. But 
his booming voice and shock of jet black 
hair were tem by am ever-ready smile 
and a warm handshake. 

His ba of office he wore lightly, and 
was always readily identifiable by the bright, 
thin sports shirt hanging over his trouser 
waistband. 

The Communist-led Huks were at the 
height of their power at that time, but the 
new Philippine defense chief whipped the 
demoralized army into an effective fighting 
force which in 24% years eliminated the Huk 
menace. ee 

He treated his prisoners well and his 
strategy when fighting the Communists was 
to win them over to the Democratic front and 
then track down their leaders in the jungles 
of the 7,000 islands and destroy them. For 
former Communist Huks, he devised an e!ab- 
orate plan to resettle thenr on undeveloped 
land in Mindanao. 

After defeating his old chief, Quirino, for 
the Presidency, Mr. Magsaysay opened Mala- 
canang, the palatial presidential residence, 
to the people of the islands and launched 4 
vast and benevolent program of reform to 
save the tottering 77-year-old republic. 

America first saw Ramon Magsaysay (pro- 
nounced Mog-sigh-sigh) in 1947, when he led 
a mission to Washington and succeeded in au 
appeal for additional benefits for Filipino 
‘war veterans. An humble man, he brought 
with him a letter of introduction from his 
Government. ‘ 

In 1950 he returned to Washington @s 4 
one-man mission to expedite military assist- 
ance in the battle against the Huks. He a\s0 
turned in at Mount Alto Hospital for treat- 
ment of an ailment contracted during his 
jungle fighting days. 

Members of the Mount Alto ward to which 
he was assigned remember him as a j01]), 
talkative man—a handsome fellow who 
joked ‘and visited from bed to bed to talk 
about politics, Army life, and his fierce de- 
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News of Mr. Magsaysay’s death was taken 
a pe loss by those who knew him. 
* General MacArthur cabled Mrs. Magsay- 
condolences from New York in behalf of 
sy <elf, Mrs, MacArthur, and his son, 
arthur, 19, who was born in the Philippines. 
In W the Philippine Embassy 
was flooded with messages of condolence. 
ambassador Carlos P. Romulo said the 
“Gnited States has opened its heart to the 
philippine people in an unparalleled expres- 
sion of grief.” 

“Ramon Magsaysay was one of the greatest 
jeaders of our time,” Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas said yesterday. “I knew 
nim and loved him like a brother * * * I 
walked with him among the Huks and saw 
the great rehabilitation work he was doing. 
He turnéd back the Red tide that threatened 
the Islands. 

“gut it was his tolerant approach that kept 
the Philippines from a bloody civil war.” 








For Labor’s Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, our cur- 
rent hearings before the Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate Improper Activities in 
the Field of Labor or Management has 
up to now disclosed evidence clearly 
demonstrating that additional legislation 
will be required to protect the interests 
of the working men and women whose 
dues fiinance the operations of union 
officials. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to call to.the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress an interesting and 
informative editorial in the March 12 
issue of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele- 
graph, and I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For Lapor’s Goon 


Senate committee disclosures of 
racketeering by corrupt labor bosses are im- 
portant to the whole country but it seems to 
us they are of the most intimate concern to 
men and women who are members of unions. 

It is their that has been plundered. 

It is their faith that has been perverted. 

It is their good name that has been 
prostituted. - 

We have been thinking of these things in 
connection with remarks by Senator MuNnpDT 
(Republican, South Dakota) as a member of 
the Senate committee. 

Senator Munpr made the point that the 
evidence indicates the need for Federal legis- 
lation for the m of union members. 

One need is to provide more control of 
Union affairs by members. Testimony has 
shown instances where the top brass made 
all the decisions without any consultation 
with the rank and file. 

Another is to prevent abuse of welfare and 
Pension funds and to insure an accounting 
of how they are invested or deposited. 

A third is to prohibit use of union funds 
for political purposes. No one knows better 
than union members that their money has 
Promoted candidates they themselves as in- 
dividuals voted against in the ballot booths. 
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None of these proposals possibly could be 
construed as antilabor. 

They are prolabor in that their purpose is 
to protect the money and the rights of union 
members. 





Visit by Vice President Nixon With Pope 
Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in sharp 
contrast with the denunciations and 
critical expressions that are constantly 
made by foreign spokesmen, especially 
those identified with the Kremlin, is the 
commendatory and favorable statement 
just made concerning the people of the 
United States and President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon. I refer to 
the laudatory comments of Pope Pius 
XII made yesterday on the occasion of 
the conference between Vice/President 
Nrxon and the Pope. 

In high praise of the lofty aims of 
the American people, the Pope noted, 
with genuine satisfaction, the spiritual 
influences which are motivating our peo- 
ple in their strivings for international 
peace. He referred feelingly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, of whom he is an ar- 
dent admirer, and extended extraordi- 
nary courtesies and welcome to our Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon. 

In view of the unusaul circumstances 
of this visitation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an ‘article entitled “Pope 
Praises United States; Talks With 
Nixon,” published in today’s New York 
Times, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POPE PRAISES UNITED STATES; TALKS WITH 
NIXON—ENDORSES GOODWILL aS A KEY 
INSTRUMENT FOR SETTLING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL DISPUTES 
Rome, March 17.—Pope Pius XII told Vice 

President RicHaRrD M. NrIxon today that it was 

“comforting” that Americans “at this deli- 

cate hour” continued to rely on “goodwill as 

a key instrument for the settlement of inter- 

mational disputes.” 

But, he continued, “less than ever can the 
human family today dispense with charters 
and statements of policy, carefully and 
laboriously wrought and worded, and 
rounded out with solemn sanctions.” 

His brief prepared speech in English fol- 
lowed a 20-minute private audience at the 
Apostolic Palace in the Vatican during which 
he and Mr. Nixon discussed problems 0: 
Africa, Asia, and the “cold war.”’ . 


TELLS OF POPE'S REMARKS 


Mr. Nixon reported the Pope had said the 
trend toward self-government and economic 
development in Africa would create a sub- 
stantial new force in the world balance be- 
tween freedom and communism in the next 
quarter century. For this reason, he said, 
the Pope called the current Vice Presidential 
tour of African countries most important. 

The Pope inquired about President Eisen- 


‘hower’s health and was glad to have Mr. 
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NIxOn’s assurance that it was good. Mr. 
Nrxon said the Pope had been following 
closely reports of the President’s cold and 
had commented that fortunately a cold was 
never fatal. 

Mrs. Nixon joined her husband in the audi- 
ence a few minutes before the Pope received 
the rest of the Vice Presidential party and 
accompanying news correspondents in the 
library. She wore a black veil over her blond 
hair and a black silk ankle-length dress with 
long sleeves. Mr. NIXON wore a cutaway 
coat and striped trousers. Neither is a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Nrxon being a Quaker 
and Mrs. Nixon a Methodist. 

The Pontiff presented to Mr. NIxon a new 
papal gold medal in an ivory case. The Vice 
President delivered a letter of greeting to the 
Pope from President Eisenhower. 

Wearing a white robe and skull cap and 
golden chain, the smiling Pontiff spoke in a 
firm, steady voice. After the audience he 
left the library to be photographed in the 
antechamber by an Official Vatican photog- 
rapher with the Nixons and United States 
correspondents. United States photogra- 
phers were not permitted to take pictures. 
The Pope told the newspaper men they had 
“great: power.” 

In a speech at the North American Pon- 
tifical College, which trains American nov- 
ices for the priesthood, Mr. Nixon said: “In 
the struggle between freedom and slavery 
there is no doubt but that the spiritual 
strength we develop in the free world may 
be more important than physical and eco- 
nomic strengths.” 


—— 


TEXT oF PoPe’s SPEECH 


RomgE, March 17.—Following is the text of 
the speech read today by the Pope to Vice 
President Nixon and members of his party 
during their audiences: 

“In your honorable person, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, and in the gracious company of Mrs. 
Nixon and your distinguished mission party 
gathered here this morning for a very wel- 
come visit, we are happy once again to see 
represented so worthily the warmth and 
constancy of your beloved country’s commit- 
ment to the cause of peaceful human rela- 
tions within the family of nations. 

“At this delicate hour, which we fervently 
hope and pray may mark the ending of a too 
long-continued crisis in the fortunes of East 
and West, it is comforting to note the reli- 
ance placed by your illustrious President and 
generous people, as well as by those in every 
corner of the globe who share your hopes and 
fears, on the simple, informal, unfeigned 
expression of goodwill, as a key instrument 
for the settlement of international disputes. 


DISCUSSES NEED FOR TREATIES 


“That does not mean to disparage the need 
and function of treaties and collective agree- 
ments. Less than ever can the human fam- 
ily today dispense with charters and state- 
ments of policy, carefully and labofiously 
wrought and worded, and rounded out with 
solemn sanctions. 

“Authentic peace is always the work of 
justice; and justice can be little more than 
hollow mockery without reverence for the 
laws of God. But over and above the legal 
device or diplomatic approach—rather within 
them as the spirit animates the letter—it is 
the beating of human hearts in brotiferly 
unison that will avail to make covenants a 
living and liberating force for peace in the 
world community. Speaking of human rela- 
tions, St. Paul told the Romans, ‘It is the 
love of man for his fellow man that fulfills 
the law’ (Romans xxiii: 8). 

“And how indeed may one expect the last 
somber vestiges of mistrust to disappear, 
unless men of goodwill everywhere make it 
manifest, at home first and then abroad, 
that their professed decent respect for the 
conscience and dignity of mankind is firmly 
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grounded on the rock of fraternal solidarity 
under God, and not on the shifting sands of 
economic or political expediency? 

“The open heart, we are sure you will 
agree, even more than the open hand, re- 
mains the surest test of sincerity, and so of 
moral rectitude, for nations as for neighbors. 

“Your - Presidential mission of goodwill 
completed, then, Mr. Vice President, God 
grant that you may bring home with you to 
America good news in abundance from the 
continents you have visited, the fresh and 
heartening evidence, that is, of the world’s 
mounting esteem for those unchanging 
spiritual values, enshrined forever in the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace, on which all 
our human institutions, frail as the best of 
them must be, will rest secure. 

“With deep affection we pray that heaven’s 
blessings may be vouchsafed to all your fel- 
low citizens and their beloved President. 
May God grant him health and comfort in 
the arduous duties of his high office and his 
unremitting labors in the cause of world 


peace.” 





Invisible Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. George Meany, the president of the 
CIO-AFL, expressed a fear last week 
that certain businessmen would use the 
disclosures of the current investigating 
committee to promote laws that would 
cripple unions. .-I am sure that the Con- 
gress of the United States will not allow 
that to happen. What the Congress 
should do, however, is to examine care- 
fully not only what has been and will be 
disclosed in the fields that are being in- 
vestigated, but it should look further and 
discover what the rank and file members 
of these organizations feel and what the 
general public feels about these matters. 
In last week’s issue of U.S. News & World 
Report David Lawrence has done just 
this, and has pointed out, in my opinion, 
some matters that already are worthy of 
congressional consideration. Probably 
the most important of these lies in the 
field of compulsory unionism. I ask 
that his editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

Revelations of the insidious influénce and 
far-reaching power of some of the jeaders of 
a national labor union have recently shocked 
the country. 

A Senate committee, headed by the able 
and conscientious Democratic Senator from 
Arkansas, JOHN L. McCLELLAN, which is in- 
vestigating labor rackets, has thus far only 
scratched the surface. Senators on the com- 
mittee are telling the press there are more 
exposures to come. 

It will not be an adequate answer to say 
that most of the union leaders in America 
have nothing to do with rackets and are dedi- 
cated to the-cause of labor and nothing else. 

What the Senate committee has brought 
out into the open is the existence of an in- 
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visible system of government which elects 
its own mayors and its own district attorneys, 
and compels the choice of its own police 
chiefs, to say nothing of the use of large 
sums of workers’ dues and forced contribu- 
tions to elect governors and even Members of 
Congress to do the bidding of these self- 
styled leaders, It is this misuse of financial 
and economic power which now rightly con- 
cerns the American people. 

Time was when corporations perpetrated 
many an abuse against their stockholders and 
against the innocent public. Congress 
stepped in and wrote laws, not to restrain 
the legitimate activities of corporations, but 
to make sure there was no opportunity for 
illegitimate power to be exercised. 

Labor unions have grown in membership 
in large part because they have obtained from 
employers by duress the “union shop,” which 
is, of course, a form of “closed shop.” By 
whatever term it is described, the basic re- 
quirement is that a man must join a labor 
union if he wishes to keep his job, for the 
employer is’ by contract required to dismiss 
anyone who refuses to join a union after 
30 or 60 days of employment. 

What, in the name of “liberalism,” is this 
but a form of compulsion, a denial of the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen? How 
can so-called liberals consistently argue for 
civil-rights legislation, while at the same 
time they never protest against compulsory 
unionization? 

At the heart of the labor-union structure 
today is a rule of coercion. It takes away job 
opportunities from those who refuse to accept 
the discipline of a union. 

In many occupations there is a waiting list 
of workers. The applicants are told they 
must join a union, but even when they are 
ready to join it is the union which, in effect, 
determines the priority in hiring. Isn't this 
a system cf private government, with control 
over the lives and destinies of millions of our 
citizens, in a supposedly free America? Is it 
any wonder that some of the national unions 
with many millions of dollars in their treas- 
uries—accumulated largely as a result of this 

wer to monopolize job opportunities—find 

possible to use such funds for improper 
odeteia? 

It is apparent from the testimony recently 
taken by the Senate committee that union 
funds and power are used locally for im- 
proper purposes—to control elections in cities 
and States where enforcement officers turn 
their eyes away from vice-ridden areas be- 
cause union Officials have a vested interest 
there. This raises the question whether 
there is on the statute books adequate leg- 
islation to safeguard the funds of the work- 
ers. It is the basic legislative reason behind 
the current investigation. 

Our remedy, of course, is to require full 
disclosure. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was created by Congress to re- 
ceiye and examine the financial reports of 
corporations, and a great deal of data is filed 
during the year about the relations of the 
corporations to their stockholders and long- 
term creditors. Is it not desirable to require 
labor unions to submit to the same kind of 
minute supervision so that the money they 
collect from workingmen will not » wrong- 
fully used? 

We now have strict antitrust laws that pro- 
hibit corporations from engaging in monopo- 
listic practices. Political influence by the 
labor unions thus far has prevented the anti- 
trust laws from being extended by Congress 
to cover labor-unjon practices. 

National labor unions nowadays fix prices 
in a whole industry by fixing uniform labor 
costs throughout that industry. By order- 


ing a strike or a boycott they can destroy a 


businessman who refuses to do the bidding 
of a labor union and they can favor-a com- 
petitor who is willing to act in collusion with 
the union and pay tribute to it. 








Should not the 30 States, moreover, y});,. 
do not yet have provisions in their eon <+\;,,_ 
tions or State laws guaranteeing the ¢;;; 
the right to work—the right to join or refra:, 
from joining a union—be encouraceg ;, 
adopt such measures? 

The civil rights of citizens of every rang 
ereed, and color are being abused jy ;) 
numerous labor-union rackets of tod 2 

It is time to bring about the abolition + 
invisible government in America, om 





Projected Inland Waterway Connecting 
Lakes Huron and Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtrs 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Merton 
M. Carter, of radio station WMBN. jp 
Petoskey, Mich., has written a most 
interesting and excellent article titleq 
“The Isthmus of Mich-i-gami,” which 
appeared in the March issue of Inside 
Michigan magazine. 

Mr. Carter’s article pertains to a proj. 
ect of vital—importance to northern 
Michigan—the once famous inland route 
which extends from Cheboygan to Con- 
way, and which we hope to have ex. 
tended into a through waterway con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

I long have been actively interested in 
the redevelopment of the inland route, 
reconstruction of which is now fully 
underway. I earnestly hope, as do 9 
many of the good people of my State, 
that our dream of a through route will 
become a reality in-the not too distant 
future. The people of Michigan are as- 
sured of my continued and full coopera- 
tion toward this end. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
Mr. Carter’s article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Tue IstHmvus or MICH-I-GAMI 
(By Merton M. Carter) 

Like the Isthmus of Panama, Michigan has 
its own barrier to a Northeast passage—a 
narrow strip of land which if opened would 
connect the fresh waters of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron and take the skipper by connect- 
ing lakes, streams, and channels through 
the pastoral waters of the famous inland 
route all the way from Petoskey to Cheboy- 
gan, a distance of nearly 40 miles by water. 

A canal cutting through the sand dunes 
at the head of Little Traverse Bay would 
sever the tip of the lower peninsula, making 
two entire counties another island among 
the inland seas of the upper Great Lakes. 
More important, it would add another high- 
way to Michigan’s beautiful waterways and 
give a safe port of refuge from dangerous 
storms to pleasure craft sailing to and from 
Detroit and Chicago. ‘Yacht owners. resort 

tors, and cottage owners, as well 4% 
civic leaders of northern Michigan, are !o0k- 
ing for a way to make this dream of 50 years 
or more come true. 

The inland route has always fascinsted 
the visitor to northern Michigan. In the 
days before modern civilization, our red 
skinned brothers from southern Michg®, 
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plinois, Ohio, and Indiana summered in 
orthern Michigan, too. At one time as 
ae as 6,000 Indians were camped at Mack- 
inaw City during the summer. Their light 
canoes were easy to portage from Lake Mich- 

n to Mud Lake, Round Lake, and down 
the existing stream to Crooked Lake and 
thence to Lake Huron by the inland route. 

Hundreds of Indians made this trip every 
summer for the lakes and streams abounded 
in fish and their banks with game. It also 
gave them protection from the choppy wa- 
ters in upper Lake Michigan. Like the In- 
dians of Panama, Michigan Indians took the 
shortest route to where they were going. 

But then came civilization. The laying 
of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Mackinaw City blocked 
of the natural water trip. Then the com- 
ing of the gasoline age laid highways which 
put 2 more barriers in the route’s usefulness 
and for more than 50 years it was just a 
dream left over from days of old. 

In the old days, steamboats for hire took 
visitors from many lands through the in- 
jand route of Michigan which started at 
the village of Conway, went through Crooked 
Lake into Crooked River, across Burt 
Lake, down Indian River into Mullet and up 
Mullet Lake into Cheboygan River and 
through the lock out into Lake Huron—a 
distance of 35 miles. In 1900 more than 32 
steamboats ran excursions over these waters. 
It attracted visitors from all over the coun- 
try who enjoyed a peaceful trip through 
wonderful surroundings. 

The automobile and good roads changed 
all this, and because of lagk of interest, 
deadheads clogged the water—hulks of old 
steamboats made navigation dangerous if 
not impossible for even the smallest of ships. 

In recent years there has been a revival 
of interest. Mr. C. B. Paimer of the New 
York Times said in a recent article “a con- 

mal committee was told recently that 
in the United States today the order of 
popularity of personal participation sports 
is first: card playing; second: fishing; and 
third: boating.’’ 

Because of this interest in boating the 
inland route is now cleared of dead- 
heads and within a year it will be possible 
again for a boat 65 feet or under to enter 
the inland route at Cheboygan and travel 35 
miles through some of the most beautiful 
waterways of Michigan if not of the world. 

In 1945 the Inland Water Route Associa- 
tion, Inc. was formed with more than 800 
members. They elected C. T. Lathers of Burt 
Lake as their president and it was through 
the efforts of this association that a Fed- 
eral grant of $241,000 was approved by the 
Congress in June 1955. Contributions from 
local interests have brought the total im- 
provement fund up to $326,000. The State 
Waterways Commission appropriated $55,000; 
Emmet Board of Sup , $6,000; 
the Cheboygan County Board of Supervisors, 
$6,000, and contributions by businessmen, 
resort owners and individuals amount to 
$18,000. Contracts have been approved and 
work was started in the fall of 1956 to im- 
prove the inland water route. 

The specifications call for a channel 30 
feet wide and 5 feet deep all the way from 
Cheboygan to Conway, Mich.—a distance of 
35 miles. When this work is completed it will 
be possible for a boat up to 65 feet in length 
to enter the Cheboygan River from the 
Straits of Mackinaw on the Lake Huron side 
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The Inland Water Route Association, Inc., 
now is attempting to get a new project ap- 
to Lanse oe, © Camel Chrough 

On February 15, 1956, Senator Crartzs E. 
Porrer introduced a resolution to the United 


States Senate Committee on Public Works 
asking the Army engineers to*make a pre- 
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liminary examination of the feasibility of 
such a project. This resolution was adopted 
by the committee on February 20, 1956. 
However, the lack of sufficient funds at the 
present time has shelved the survey for the 
time being. 

Proponents of the inland canal feel that 
the economic future of the resort business in 
Emmet and Cheboygan Counties requires its 
completion. They point out that yacht own- 
ers may not take full advantage of the im- 
provements on the inland water route which 
are now being made. If they enter the route 
at Cheboygan and take the route to Conway 
they will have to turn around and go back 
all the way—a round trip distance of 70 
miles or 8 hours sailing time. If the canal 
were built, they could proceed into Lake 
Michigan thus cutting down the distance 
from Detroit to Chicago and giving them 
complete protection from the narrow, rocky 
passages in upper Lake Michigan. 

At the present time many yacht owners 
claim that facilities for the-harboring and 
servicing of small boats are far superior on 
the Canadian side of Lake Huron and many 
take summer cruises to the Georgian Bay 
area. 

Russell McKee of the educational divi- 
sion of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment wrote in Land—Our Basic Resource on 
the value of recreational facilities, “our only 
real problem seems to be in the way we use 
this natural bounty. In the first place, it 
doesn't look like we’ve got much because we 
all want to use the same areas for the same 
old pastimes at the same time. In the sec- 
ond place, we haven’t taken enough time or 
planned enough or spent enough money for 
these things. Otherwise the potential means 
nothing, and we’ve got to spend the time and 
energy necessary to do the job.” 

During the 15 months preceding August 7, 
1956, the Michigan Waterways Commission 
had spent $450,000 on waterways and the 
Federal Government had spent $4 million in 
the State within the same period. They 
have improved many ports of refuge along 
the entire coast of Michigan but still fall 
short of offering complete safety to the many 
who sail these waters in pleasure craft. 

One of the roughest passages in the entire 
Great Lakes area for small craft is from the 
ports of Charlevoix or Harbor Springs 
through upper Lake Michigan, past Wau- 
goshance point into the Straits of Mackinaw. 


_Even in fair weather the trip is a dangerous 


one for high winds come up at a moment’s 
notice and it take an experienced navigator 
to keep his boat off the stone-infested shoals 
near Gray’s Reef. 

The Waterways Commission is improving 
the Port of St. James on Beaver Island to 
afford better refuge to pleasure craft, but the 
eonstruction of the inland canal would give 
perfect protection all the way from Char- 
levoix on Lake Michigan to Cheboygan on 
Lake Huron. 

Stoddard White wrote in the Pictorial 
Magazine of the Detroit News on May 20, 
1956: “Cruising and sightseeing by water 
have become increasingly popular since 
World War II. One of the most delightful 
areas for this is the inland route, which 
stretches from Cheboygan to Petoskey— 
almost from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan 
across the top of the Lower Peninsula. This 
36-mile waterway through big lakes and 
winding rivers calls to more than 400 ‘out- 
side’ boats a season, not counting all of those 
which are permanently housed at cottages 
and homes along the scenic waterway. The 
‘outsiders’ are admitted to the route by a 
privately owned lock near Cheboygan.” 

The lock at Cheboygan is 75 feet by 18 
feet. This would limit the size of the pro- 
posed lock on the inland canal as boats 
entering on the Lake Michigan side would 
have to go through the Cheboygan lock to 
get to Lake Huron. There is a difference 
of 21 feet between the mean water levels of 
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Lake Michigan and Round Lake and a 4.7 
feet drop from Conway to the Cheboygan 
lock. 

Since there is a drop of 21 feet in less than 
@ mile most engineers who have discussed 
the project feel that it would be best to pump 
the water from Lake Michigan into the lock. 
In this way they would always be adding 
water to, rather than draining from; the 
headwaters of the inland route. Round 
Lake is a very small lake in Emmet County 
and heavy traffic through the proposed canal 
might endanger water levels. A charge for 
locking would help defray the cost of opera- 
tion. 

The total cost of such a project only can 
be estimated at this writing. Until the Army 
survey is completed no specifications will be 
available. There would be a mile of heavy 
digging through sand from Lake Michigan 
to Round Lake with construction of a small 
lock in this section. A channel 5 feet deep 
across Round Lake and a canal for about a 
mile through an existing swamp over a 
stream bed would complete the project. 

The few objectors to the canal proposal 
point out that there are some man-made ob- 
stables to cross which would add consider- 
ably to the cost. Proponents look further 
into the future than this and have these ex- 
planations. U. S. 31 which passes through 
Conway will be rerouted within a year or two. 
The highway department should cross the 
swamp with a bridge having the same clear- 
ance as all other bridges on the inland route. 
The Pennsylvanis Railroad would have to 
raise its grade n Sonway-to give the same 
clearance. A rot. going to Harbor Springs 
would have to be bridged over the canal and a 
railroad spur between Petoskey and Har- 
bor Springs also would have to be bridged if 
it were still in use at the time of construc- 
tion. It does not carry any freight to men- 
tion, at the present, and has not offered pas- 
senger service for years. Some feel that it 
may be abandoned. 

Since the Inland Water Route Association, 
Inc., has advocated the canal, it has met with 
instant approval of all legislators connected 
directly with the project. Governmental 
bodies, chambers of commerce, and yacht 
clubs have passed resolutions urging its com- 
pletion at the earliest possible date. 

Senator CHarRLEsS E. PoTrer has written: 
“As you well know, I, too, am enthusiastic 
about the prospects of such an undertaking.” 

Senator Pat McNamara wrote: “I know 
that this project is important to you and 
your region. I want to assure you that I 
will keep working to get this project com- 
pleted just as soon as possible.” 

Congressman Victor A. Knox, Representa- 
tive from the 1ith Congressional District, 
says, in part, “I assure you that I look upon 
this project favorably and will be looking 
forward to the study and recommendations 
of the Michigan Waterways. Commission in 


- the near future.” 


State Senator Frank Andrews, of the 29th 
State senatorial district, says, “It is a very 
fine and constructive project. I assure you 
that I am ready to do anything which will 
help in the attainment of such a waterway.” 

Resolutions urging the completion of this 
proposed canal have been passed by the 
Cheboygan County Chamber of Commerce, 
the Petoskey Chamber of Commerce, -the 
Charlevoix Chamber of Commerce, the’ Che- 
boygan County Board of Supervisors, the 
Emmet County Board of Supervisors, and 
the Petoskey Outboard Cruising Club. Many 
other interested organizations have indi- 
cated that they will prepare such resolutions 
at their next regular meeting. 

The Petoskey News-Review, the Cheboygan 
Daily Tribune, the Otsego-Herald Times of 
Gaylord, the Emmet County Graphic of Har- 
bor Springs, the Skipper magazine of Wal- 
loon Lake, and the Tipper magazine of 
Alanson all have editorially endorsed such a 
project. 
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Exponents of the Inland Canal are urging 
all parties interested to write to their State 
legislators, their governor, and their Con- 
gressmen to endorse this proposal. They 
point out that this is not a project of local 
interests. Anyone owning a boat anywhere 
on the Great Lakes capable of traveling con- 
siderable distances should be interested in 
this project. Yacht clubs and yacht owners 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as Michigan, should 
pass resolutions and forward them to their 
Congressmen for they, too, would be able to 
take advantage of this new 3-mile strip of 
marine highway which would open up a 35- 
mile dead-end channel. 

The boating. industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It is the obligation of those in 
government to see that our recreational re- 
sources are developed in step with our new 
pattern of life. With the social emphasis on 
more paid vacations, more time for recrea- 
tion, with fishing and boating leading the 
parade of vocational desires, it is of the great- 
est importance that we develop these facili- 
ties in keeping with the demands of the 
future. 

Lt. (jg.) A. P. Brown, Jr., information 
officer of the North Coast Guard District, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, wrote that as of 
June 30, 1956, there were 58,067 motorboats 
registered in the Great Lakes District. Cana- 
dian boats of less than 15 tons do not have 
to register, but with so much coastal mileage 
on the Great Lakes, the number of Canadian 
pleasure craft should be considerable. Many 
of these boats would be attracted to this new 
waterway. The investment in such ¢ number 
of boats is almost beyond comprehension, 
and what they would spend in the territory 
during their stay, likewise would amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The economy of the north country is 
largely dependent upon the resort business 
and any new development that can be ac- 
complished to improve the recreational facili- 
ties of the State of Michigan should be of 
concern to local, State, and Federad interests. 

Many local agencies, businessmen, and 
property owners have shown a desire to con- 
tribute to a subscription drive, but until the 
Army makes a survey and determines what 
percentage of cost local interests should con- 
tribute, nothing can be done in this regard. 

The resulting benefits to the owners of 
pleasure craft, the men who service the boat- 
ing industry throughout the north, and to 
those who own property on the inland route 
would more than repay the costs in increased 
taxable investments and activity within a 
comparatively short time. 

As Senator CHar.es E. Porter, of Michigan, 
wrote: “It is only through the ardent zeal 
and support of the people back home that we 
will be able to realize this dream.” 


Peter Graves, Chippewa Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
on the death of Peter Graves, an out- 
standing chief of the Chippewa Indians. 

One of the articles is entitled “Death 
Comes for Peter Graves—The Grand Old 
Man of Red Lake May Have Been “The 
Greatest Indian of Our Time.’” This 
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article was published in the Minneapolis 

Star of March 16. 

Mr. President, let me say that. on sev- 
eral occasions I visited in the home of 
this outstanding Indian leader. Peter 
Graves was a grand man and a distin- 
guished Indian. It is with deep regret 
that I have learned of his passing. 

I hold in my hand articles published 
in the Minneapolis Star and the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, both of March 16. They 
give some of the details of Peter Graves’ 
life. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of March 16, 

1957] 

DeaTH CoMEs For PeTer GRAVES—THE GRAND 
Oup MAN or Rep LAKE May Have BEEN THE 
GREATEST INDIAN OF OUR TIME 

(By Jay Edgerton) 

Peter Graves, the 84-year-old Indian chief 
and elder statesman of Red Lake Indian res- 
ervation who died this week, was a man about 
whom there were many differences of Opinion. 

Some people thought he was “the greatest 
Indian of our time.” Others said, “Pete 
Graves is ward politics applied to an Indian 
reservation.” 

Mr. Graves himself said many people con- 
sidered him a dictator, “a backwoods Hitler.” 

But whether they were for Pete Graves or 
against him, most people who knew the facts 
admitted that it was Graves who held the 


Red Lake reservation together and made it 


work. 

As judge of Indian court, a member of the 
general council of the Red Lake Chippewa 
tribe, and secretary of the Ted Lake Fisheries 
Association, Graves was a powerful figure in 
the north country. 

As he grew older, Mr. Graves mellowed. He 
developed a philosophy which he delighted 
to expound to visitors and friends. It went 
something like this: 

God is everywhere, in all things and in all 
places. i 

But men are ignorant, like children. We 
have a long way to go to learn the secrets of 
creation. 

The more good that you do in life, the more 
you build yourself. 

The evil that you do you have to pay for: 
Evil brings its own rewards. 

Material wealth won't last. The man who 
is too intent on material things is like a dog 
burying bones. 

Moderation in all things. 

Mr. Graves had known almost every lead- 
ing Minnesotan for more than 2 genera- 
tions. He was an intimate friend of the 
great Senator Knute Nelson. Once, in a 
reminiscent mood, Mr. Graves remarked, “I 
have often. wondered why Senator Nelson 
liked me—because I was just as stubborn as 
he was.” 

Peter Graves was only part Indian, even 
though he had come to personify the Indian 
through his career as leader of the Red Lake 
Tribe. -His father was Joe Omen, a part 
Scotch refugee from the Riel rebellion in 
Canada. His mother was a daughter of 
Munzaun (Wild Rice Chaff), a famous man 
among the Chippewas. 

Mr. Graves received a good education at 
schools in Peoria, Ill., and in Philadelphia. 
He entered the Government Indian Service 
in 1889 and served in it until he went back 
to Red Lake to organize the Red Lake tribal 
council in 1918. From 1936 to 1943 he was 
judge of the Indian court at Red Lake. 

For years Mr. Graves was the motivating 
force behind a program to keep Red Lake for 
the Indians. Many members of the tribe 
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wanted to, cut up their lands i 
resort sites and cabin sites on the |: 
this the old leader turned a flinty { 

“I want this paradise kept for my oy» 
dren and my grandchildren,” he woujlq ... 

A realist and a shrewd one, Peter ¢ 
had few illusions about his own people», 
thought it would be a long time bejore 1, 
dian problems are solved. 7 

“The only salvation for the Indian” », 
once remarked, “is education. It wi) +,; 
us at least 25 years.” , 

Mr. Graves was firmly opposed to }j,) 
and was an outspoken enemy to those , 
trafficked in liquor in Indian country. 

“Outlaws and anarchists, I call them.” }, 
would shout. “All our troubles come from 
liquor.” 

For years people in northern Minneso:, 
have asked, “What will happen to Red Lake 
when Peter Graves is gone?” Now, 
find out. : 


a ke 


10r 


ho 


they wil] 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
16, 1957] 


Cuier Graves, CHIPPEWA LEADFR, Dis 


Rep Lake, Mryn.—Peter Graves, Indidy 
chief and elder in Red Lake Reservation af. 
fairs, died at him home Thursday night, 
He would have been 85 on May 20. 

A lifetime of work among his people leq 
Graves to judge of Indian Court, various 
positions withthe United States Indiay 
Service, and with the Red Lake Tribe. 

At the time of his death he was on the 
general council of the Red Lake Chippewa 
Tribe and served as secretary of the Red 
Lake Fisheries Association at Redby. 

He attended Lincoln Institute at Phils. 
delphia, graduating in 1889. He was in the 
Government Indian Service following gradu. 
ation until 1917. He served as judge in In- 
dian court from 1936 to 1943 and was an 
organizer of the general council of the Chip. 
pewas at Red Lake. 

In 1940 he was presented an achievement 
medal by the Indian Council in Chicago for 
his welfare work among Indians, and won 
other similar awards. 

As a young man he played baseball in the 
old Middle States League as a member of 
the Hazleton, Pa., team. 

Surviving are his wife, 2 sons, Joseph of 
Red Lake, and Clyde, of Redby, and 8 daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Isabel G. Strong, Mrs. Charles 
Beaulieu, Rose Graves, and Mrs. Alvin Oliver, 
all of Red Lake; Mrs. Richard Auginash and 
Mrs. Carl Carlson of Redby; Mrs. Mary G 
Petite, Duluth, and Mrs. Francis DuHaine, of 
Grand Marais. 

Graves, in addition to his children, left 
51 grandchildren and 76 great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
today in St. John’s Episcopal Church here. 
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Control of Billboards Along Federal-Aid 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Federal Squeeze.” 
published in the Arizona Republic of 
March 15, 1957. The editorial deals with 
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the subject of control of billboards along 
Federal-aid highways. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE FEDERAL SQUEEZE 


red-hot advocates of the theory that all 
rainbows spring from a pot of gold in Wash- 
ington have perfected a standard horselaugh 
they turn on whenever someone suggests that 
rederal aid means Federal control, whether 
of schools, highways, or the psychiatric 
clinics to Which Government spending may 
eventually drive us all. They will have a 
narder time than usual laughing off the 
pattle of the billboards now raging in the 
Capital. 

The battle swirls around a series of bills in 
Congress which would grant Federal aid to 
highways in States. forbidding billboards 
along the highways, but deny it to those 
which refuse to outlaw the big signs. A news 
report says Congressmen are getting a lot of 
reaction from persOns who, on one side, 
maintain that billboards deface nature, and 
on the other side argue that a lot of sign 
painters’ jobs are at stake. If there is any 
thought in Washington that the whole thing 
is simply none of the Federal Government's 
pusiness, everybody there is keeping quiet 
about it. . 

Yet that is precisely the situation. It isn’t 
any of the Federal Government's business. 
If the States don’t want billboards along 
their highways, the State legislatures are 
perfectiy capable of doing away with them. 
If they want to impose restrictions on num- 
ber, size, and-placement of billboards, that, 
too, is their prerogative. The Federal bu- 
reaucrats have no more right to tell a State 
what to do about billboards than they have 
to tell an individual what color to paint his 
house number, * ; 

The billboard battle is as perfect an ex- 
ample as has come up yet of the truth that 
Federal control follows Federal aid. Th2 
Federal highway program was conceived to 
help States solve their long-distance traffic 
problems. At least, that was the plea on 
which it was set forward. It was said that, 
of course, there would have to be minimum 
standards of construction, but otherwise the 
grants-in-aid would not infringe one bit on 
States rights. Yet now, before the program 
is even under way, Congress is busily engaged 
with proposals for such extracurricular Fed- 
eral controls as could not even have been 
thought of without the entering wedge of 
Federal aid. 

Who controls the placement of billboards 
might seem an unimportant issue, but who 
controls the Nation’s schools is far from un- 
important—and the principle applied to bill- 
boards is no whit different from the same 
principle applied to schools. If a small group 
in Washington can use Federal aid to dictate 
to the States in one matter, they can use it 
also to t the schools according to 
whatever ideas they may have at the moment. 

The closer the management of the people’s 
affairs stays to the people themselves, the 
longer will America remain free of the totali- 
tarian statism which has taken over so much 
of the rest of the-world. Whether the de- 
cision to be made is what to do with bill- 
boards or how to educate our children, that 
decision should be made where the Consti- 
tution place it—in the States. Federal aid 
is robbery, not only of the tax dollars which 
come from communities, but more im- 
portantly of the very rights of those com- 
munities. Congress would be wiser to cut 
the Federal budget, return taxing power to 
the States, and forget the whole idea that 
Washington can do the job better than the 
people can, 
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President Ducks Budget Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, last 
week I submitted in the Senate a reso- 
lution requesting the President to sub- 
mit specific recommendations as to how 
and where his proposed budget could be 
cut, or take a position supporting his 
request. 

The purpose of this resolution was to 
require the President to live up to the 
responsibilities vested in him before the 
Congress assumed the responsibilities 
vested in it. ; 

On Friday, the New York Times car- 
ried an editorial which very clearly 
pointed up the extent to which the Pres- 
ident is responsible for the budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ed- 
itorial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ALPHONSE AND GASTON 


The public uproar over the size of the 
$72-billion budget—largest peacetime spend- 
ing program in the Natian’s history—has led 
to a remarkable example of buck-passing 
between President Eisenhower and the 
United States Congress. The Executive and 
the legislature are each bowing to the other 
in the old Alphonse and Gaston role: “After 
you, my dear Alphonse”; “No, after you, my 
dear Gaston.” Nobody wants to go through 
the door first, though both sides recognize 
the pressing need for economy in a period of 
creeping inflation. 

Last January the President delivered his 
budget message to Congress, and ever since 
then powerful spokesmen for his adminis- 
tration—notably the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—have been clearly indicating that they 
would like to see: that budget cut. The 
President himself, as recently as this week, 
has invited Congress to come up with sensi- 
ble suggestions for budget-pruning, though 
he also suggested that he himself didn’t see 
where it could be done. Congress, or at 
least. the Democratic majority of the House, 
has in turn specifically asked the President 
to “indicate the places and amounts in his 
budget where he thinks substantial reduc- 
tions may best be made.” 

And so in this struggle to pass along re- 
sponsibility to someone else, the public will 
be left holding the bag—full of I O U’s. 
Now, it is perfectly true that the bulk of 
projected expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year are fixed and cannot be seriously af- 
fected by what the President and Congress 
do in the next few months. Of the $72 
billion that the President says will be spent, 
over $24 billion has already been appropriated 
and another $17.6 billion is already obligated 
in such items as interest on the national 
debt, price supports, veterans’ benefits and 
the like. Whatever cuts might come would 
have to be taken out of the remaining $30 
billion; and it is here that the President and 
Congress could, if they would, exercise their 
shears. 

The responsibility is a Joint one, but it is 
the President who must set the pace and 
determine the general direction of projected 
expenditures—whether up or down. He is 
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of course technically right in pointing out 
that “there can’t be a cent spent in this Gov- 
ernment except for programs approved by 
Congress and out of money specifically ap- 
propriatedsby them.” But he is wrong in 
virtually abnegating the responsibility for 
leading the way toward cuts that might be 
made. His budget is an executive budget; 
it is designed, as it must be, by the Execu- 
tive; the Executive proposes the expendi- 
tures; and if the Executive wants to make 
reductions that only can be achieved by new 
legislation, there is nothing to prevent the 
Executive from saying so. The President did 
suggest in his press conference remarks on 
the budget this week that the postal deficit 
be eliminated; but when it came to discuss- 
ing such items as defense, farmers or vet- 
erans, all he offered was the not very helpful 
advice that “Congress will have to say which 
one they don’t want to carry out if they are 
going to make big savings.” Huge Federal 
public works projects that might better fit 
a time of depression than of prosperity 
weren’t mentioned at all. 

A report of a Hoover Commission task force 
on budget and accounting 2 years ago ob- 
served that “An essential part of his (the 
President’s) function is to exercise national 
leadership and to counterbalance the sec- 
tional and special interests which might 
otherwise exert undue influence on con- 
gressional decisions.” Granted that Congress 
has it in its power to cut specific appropri- 
ations or to change basic spending legisla- 
tion, the President must know that as Chief 
Executive Officer of the United States he too 
has a fundamental responsibility in respect 
to the budget. He cannot have it both ways; 
he either thinks this budget is the best that 
can be produced or he does not think so; and 
if he doesn’t, it is his obligation to change it 
himself or to lead, prod, and cajole Congress 
into adopting legislation that would permit 
him to make it better. 





4-H Makes the Best Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “4-H Makes the Best- Better,” 
from the March 7, 1957, issue of the 
Ocilla ¢Ga.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

4-H MAKES THE Best BEtTrer 

The old gray mare is not the only thing 
about farming in Georgia that “ain’t what 
she used to be.” 

Just about. everything about it has 
changed, and most of the oldtimers who 
lived on the farms of yesterday tell us that 
they have been changes for the better.” 

It is progress due to research, and to 
better methods of reaching the farmer and 
his family with up-to-date information then 
helping them put it into practice on the 
farm and in the home. 

Much of the progress, we feel, is due to 
the 4-H Club. 

And this week, during National 4-H Club 
Week, is a good time to give credit where 
credit is due. 
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The 4-H Club offers our rural youth proj- 
ects as varied as the chores around the 
farm and the work in the farm home. 
Business organizations and individuals who 
care about the future of their State and, 
more than that, the welfare of their young 
folks, offer thousands of dollars in scholar- 
ships, trips, and other valuable awards as 
incentives to these boys and girls to continue 
their way of life. 

And so, when the pessimists point to the 
danger of growing population and diminish- 
ing natural resources, when they cry about 
juvenile delinquency and.increasing crime, 
we want to remind them of the 4-H’ers— 
141,825 strong in Georgia-standing guard 
over a precious part of Georgia’s heritage— 
its rural life. 

Our hats are off, too, to the county and 
home demonstration agents and other Agri- 
cultural Extension Service workers, and to 
volunteer local 4-H leaders. We feel that 
they, in truth, are helping bring a better 
Georgia. 





Tribute to Prof. Selig Perlman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a great 
statement made by Prof. William Haber, 


of the University of Michigan, in honor: 


of one of America’s greatest living schol- 
ars, Prof. Selig Perlman, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He is probably one 
of the greatest living economic theorists 
in the field of labor economics. 

I wish to commend Professor Haber 
for the very fine statement he made 
about Professor Perlman. Perhaps I am 
a little biased, because Professor Perl- 
man was my major professor in the 
graduate work I pursued at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He isa man to whom 
I owe a great deal, and I am.proud to join 
Professor Haber in his tribute. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Pror. SELIG PERLMAN—AN APPRECIATION 

(By William Haber) 

I am grateful to-the Wisconsin Society 
for Jewish Learning for giving me the op- 
portunity to participate with its members 
and friends in honoring Prof. Selig Perlman.* 
For me it is a special pleasure. Selig Perlman 
was my teacher and counsélor during my 
student years at the University of Wisconsin 
in the early 1920's. I have continued to 
learn from him and to be counseled by him 
during the intervening 3% decades. 

His courses in labor history; in the theory 
of the labor movement, and on capitalism 
and socialism, which I took in 1922 and 
1923, were then and have remained since 
exciting and stimulating experiences. 

To me and the thousands of other stu- 
dents, Selig Perlman opened new vistas. He 
drew on his deep knowledge of philosophy, 
history, sociology, and economics. His stu- 





1 Professor Selig Perlman was honored 
with an award by the Wisconsin Society for 
Jewish Learning in Milwaukee, Wis., on Oc- 
tober 21, 1956. These remarks were delivered 
on that occasion. 
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dents quickly developed a profound respect 
for his scholarship and his wisdom. They 
recognized his unique ability to illuminate 
current issues with dramatic insights flowing 
from his wide knowledge of American, 
Italian, Russian, and Jewish history. 

Professor Perlman’s lecture method was 
a study in itself, He invariably began with 
one or two ideas and around these he built a 
unified structure, tomparable to a musical 
composition—the central theme supported 
by the related motifs. It is no wonder that a 
course with him was an intellectual delight. 
It was so for me over 30 years ago and is now 
for the present generation of Wisconsin stu- 
dents. It is no wonder that Selig Perlman’s 
courses have long been a “must” for the 
sophisticated student on the Wisconsin 
campus. 

As a teacher, Selig Perlman had a great 
influence in shaping the careers and the 
philosophical frame of reference for his 
students. These students—now themselves 
teachers, labor leaders, research workers, 
writers, Government Officials, and industrial 
managers—acknowledge in their work the 
profound influence of this quiet and modest 
man whose ideas and graphic skill in ex- 
pressing them carried overwhelming con- 
viction. I recall, in my own case, how Selig 
Perlman guided me to study the building 
trades, then an unexciting segment of the 
American labor movement. As a young grad- 
uate student, I was naturally attracted to 
the more dramatic developments of left- 
wing unionism, noisy with loud promises of 
a better world. Selig Perlman taught me 
how ephemeral and transient was the char- 
acter of this new reform group. And how 
right he was. 

Professor Perlman is more than a great 
and stimulating teacher. He is a truly pro- 
found scholar. What he has written has 
attracted a wide audience in this country 
and abroad. His writings and their implica- 
tions are well known the world over, even in 
Russia. His books have been translated into 
many languages. 

Nearly 30 years ago, in 1928, Selig Perl- 
man challenged the then widely accepted 
interpretation of the labor movement and 
specifically that of trade unionism. He in- 
quired into a union’s basic motivations, 
what makes it tick, what is its controlling 
drive and its fundamental objectives. His 
book, A Theory of the Labor Movement, is 
as vital today as it was when first published. 
To be sure, it is still controversial. Never- 
theless, it is a great tribute indeed to him 
that his theory has stood the test of time. 
And what % time—three decades in which we 
have had depression and prosperity, the CIO 
and industrial unionism, a world war, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Hitler, and Russia—a series 
of political, social, and economic upheavals 
which certainly have radically changed the 
character of our country and the position of 
organized labor. The trade-union movement 
has advanced from a small insecure group 
of less than 3 million to its present un- 
precedented size of nearly 17 million., and 
to a position of power and influence in our 
economy. 

In spite of these spectacular changes in 
our economy and in the role of our Govern- 
ment, no one has, in my judgment, effec- 
tively disputed the solid quality of Selig 
Perlman’s interpretation of the labor move- 
ment and trade unionism. Perhaps the 
reason is that he did not invent or contrive 
his theory; he found it in the records and 
diaries, the meetings and proceedings, in the 
deeds and thoughts of American wage earn- 
ers. He found, perhaps to his thine that 
workers did not conduct themselyes as Karl 
Marx predicted they would. His Theory of 
the Labor Movement is the findings of an 
archaeologist in the sociological and eco- 
nomics diggings among labor records—not 
the invention by means of an intellectual’s 
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crystal ball. That is why his theory j< .,, 
around and why it is as valid and pertj),,. 
for our day as it was 30 years ago. I: >, 
ably explains why it was never neces<;, 
bring it up to date. The details }, 
changed; the basic interpretation ' 
mained valid. 

His theory represents a rich contr} 
in social philosophy and a rea!) 
achievement in scholarship. It is 
search into the very soul of the labor move. 
ment. It is the most illuminating ang ey 
during insight into the factors whi ADe 
and determine the character of t)x pe 
movement. He revealed the signifi é 
lationship between labor and the Americ; 
community and provided a meanine{\ , 
planation of the conduct and attitude , 
labor, of its role in our society. 

In observing the labor movement in actio, 
he saw, not a groping for a radically differen; 
society, but rather day to day efforts to im. 
prove those special institutions which woy) d 
make the job more secure, the standard , 
living higher, and opportunities for advance. 
ment more equally distributed. He saw in 
the union a conscious effort to so eco. 
nomic problems. He saw in its activities 
a struggle to develop democratic institutions. 
and to introduce and strengthen constitu. 
tional law and due process in indus try In 
his view, the job was central to a wage 
earner’s thinking and groping. Thus, he 
coined the idea of the “trade union men- 
tality” and “job control”. He emphasizeg 
particularly the essential conservatism of 
the American environment and the import- 
ance of a union so “behaving”’ as not to chal- 
lenge the “middle class mentality” char- 
acterizing the American community. Thus 
he wrote about the place of the intellectual, 
the union in politics, the role of government 
industrial democracy, and “working rules”, 
In essence his analysis resents an ex- 
ceptionally rich contribution to the philoso- 
phy of adjustment and the accommodation 
to social compromise. He foresaw early that 
the trade union organization represents a 
conservative, anti-radical and anti-authori- 
tarian force; that the labor movement in 
Germany, England and the United States 
would be a vigorous opponent of Commu- 
nism. 

Not everyone accepted his thesis and the 
opposition from the left—whether reformer 
or student—was outspoken and persistent. 
His works have been attacked especially by 
those who had easy solutions how to estab- 
lish a new society and saw the trace union 
movement as a vehicle to reach this end. 
But his ideas withstood assault and have 
value for today, giving us understanding 
and insight into the facts which have shaped 
and channelled the energies of the American 
labor movement. 

Pinally, I should like to say a few words 
concerning Professor Perlman’s participa- 
tion in Jewish affairs. It is a tribute to him 
that despite his preoccupation with research 
and writing, with teaching and cqpnceling, 
he never lost his interest or contact with the 
traditions absorbed in his early training. 
He never lost his identity with the histori- 
cal heritage of the Jewish people. He wa 
always excited about their search for se- 
curity and dignity and the expression of 
this search in the restoration of Israc!. Ac- 
cordingly, he has a deep concern in the de- 
velopment and growth of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. He came back from 
his visit to the university and Israe) stimu- 
lated and enthusiastic. He also has a deep 
interest in YIVO, in the B’nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation, in the Yiddish labor movement 
and a close contact with its leaders. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to py 
tribute to Selig Perlman for what he is, for 
what he has done for his students, and for 


. 


his superb qualities as a teacher and sco!a'. 
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gasiest Route to Effective Economy Lies 
in Hoover Commission Proposals To 
Take Government Out of Competition 


With Private Business 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 
(Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 


permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 





arks.) 
mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, at no 
time in my 6% years service in Congress 
has the public of my district been so sin- 
cerely aroused over the size of the budget, 
the rate of Federal spending and waste 
in Government resulting in high taxes. 
The letters I am receiving in unpreced- 
ented numbers are not inspired by any 
organized pressure group but represent 
the spontaneous and angry protests of 
citizens of all walks and all income levels. 

To reduce taxes and retain any sense of 
fiscal responsibility Congress must re- 
duce authorizations, appropriations and 
spending. What money must be spent, 
must be spent with maximum efficiency 
and effectiveness. Certainly the prompt 
consideration of the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission by. all 
agencies of the executive and by the 
Congress itself is a first step toward 
achieving the efficiency and economy 
which makes possible skillful cuts in the 
budget, not only this year, but for years 
in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud today to join 
with members on both sides of the aisle 
in introducing legislation suggested by 
the citizens committee report as an 
outgrowth of the recommendations and 
conclusions of the second Hoover Cont- 
mission. 4 

As Chairman Clarence Francis, of the 
Citizens Committee, declared: * 

If there was one good reason for the 
Hoover report when the Commission began 
its work in 1953 there are two today. Since 
then a dangerous strain on our national 
economy has become clearly apparent. To- 
day the cry is to economize. There are great 
differences of opinion, of course, as to where 
budget cuts should be made. But there is 
one point on which no one can disagree: 
Inefficiency, waste, overlapping, and obsolete 
governmental business procedures are cost- 
ing us billions of dollars a year. Now is the 
time to get busy and put the findings of the 
Hoover Commission to work. This is no 
longer a merely desirable objective. It is a 
national necessity. 


On February 4 and 5, the Citizens 
Committee held their third national re- 


organization conference, here in Wash-: 


ington. as their slogan, “Bet- 
ter Government at a Better Price,” 25 
Americans from govern- 
ment, industry, and the professions 
gathered to confer and discuss with good 
citizens from all over the country the 
question, “How to make 1957 the year of 
fulfillment” for the remaining 61 percent 
of the Hoover report. 
_ After careful deliberation, this bipar- 
tisan group concluded that adoption of 
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the remaining proposals can make possi- 
ble savings of more than $5 billion to the 
American taxpayer—over $100 for each 
American family. 

The first bill I have introduced today 
is one to establish a Federal policy con- 
cerning the termination, limitation, or 
establishment of business-type opera- 
tions of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private 
enterprise. This legislation originates 
in recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on Business Enterprises. The Com- 
mittee on Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense has transmitted 
these recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, more famil- 
iarly known as the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

In a 200-page report, titled “Subcom- 
mittee Report on Business Enterprises,” 
this group under the chairmanship of 
Joseph B. Hall, president of the Kroger 
Co., submitted 15 conclusions and 3 
recommendations to the Committee on 
Business Organization of the Defense 
Department. This subcommittee report 
was accompanied by a staff study on 
business enterprises outside of the De- 
partment of Defense which resulted in 
16 additional recommendations. 

The subcommittee report on business 
enterprises in the Department of Defense 
is for sale *y the Superintendent of 
Documents for 55 cents. The staff study 
on business enterprises outside of the 
Department of Defense is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 35 
cents. The report of the Commission on 
Business Enterprises is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 45 
cents. 

In this last 113-page report, the second 
Hoover Commission. devotes the first 42 
pages to a discussion of Department of 
Defense business enterprises, with the 
remainder of the report dealing with 
business enterprises in the civilian agen- 
cies of Government. There are 22 rec- 
ommendations, overall, of which 9 are 
directed at business enterprises in the 
Defense Department. Thirteen are di- 
rected at business enterprisses in the 
Dpartment of Justice, the Post Office 
Department, the Department of the In- 
terior, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and such other governmental agen- 
cies as Federal corporations, Federal 
lending agencies, and in the field of 
printing. 

The problem of Government competi- 
tion with privately owned, taxpaying 
business is not a new one, by any means. 
Emergencies resulting from wars and 
economic depressions have served to 
create most business-type enterprises in 
Federal ‘Government. The problem is 
always one of terminating the Federally 
operated business-type enterprise after 
the emerbency is over. 

Business-type enterprises created by 
Government during World War I, the de- 
pression, and World War II are still very 
much with us. In most cases these Gov- 
ernment business-type enterprises pay 
no taxes, pay little or no interest on the 
capital invested, seldom charge deprecia. 
tion and frequently do not include execu- 
tive personnel payrolls as part of their 
operating expense. It is most unfor- 
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tunate that, in addition tothe fact that 
they usually pay no taxes, most Govern- 
ment business-type activities deprive all 
echelons of Government, local, State, 
and National, of taxes which would 
otherwise be collected from private en- 
terprise performing the same functions. 

As long ago as 1933, the House of 
Representatives found the Federal Gov- 
ernment still operating 232 business-type 
activities from World War I. This 
special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported: 

The evidence in general indicates that the 
operations of the Federal Government in the 
field of private enterprise has reached a 
magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earn- 
ing powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 


Today, the Hoover Commission notes 
that it is almost impossible to estimate 
accurately the total number of com- 
mercial and industrial-type facilities in 
the Departmént of Defense, alone. The 
total number probably exceeds 2,500 
with Government capital invested in ex- 
cess of $15 billion. Some are essential 
parts of the military service and are not 
competitive with private enterprise. 
Many of them are competitive and not 
so essential. 


In 1951 and 1952 I became acquainted 
with the intricacies of this problem 
while serving on the Bonner subcom- 


. mittee of what was then the House 


Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments.” We inspected 
military operated coffee roasting plants, 
tire retreading shops, vehicle rebuilding 
facilities, and optical and dental mdnu- 
facturing facilities. Time after time we 
listened to owners of small businesses 
who were being forced to the wall as the 
military competed with them from the 
vantage point of Federally owned build- 
ings and facilities. There may be little 
that big government can do to help 
small business; there is much it can do 
to crush it. 

In 1952 President Eisenhower defined 
in broad terms his concept of the rela- 
tionship of government and its citizens 
when he said: 

To bring government closer to the people 
we will set up these principles and adhere to 
them: That no Federal project, large or small, 
will be undertaken which the people can 
effectively do or be helped to do for them- 
selves; that no Federal project will be under- 
taken which private enterprise can effec- 
tively undertake; that no project’and no pro- 
gram will be started on the Federal level 
which can be undertaken and effectively 
carried through: on the State or local level. 


The President’s criterion is simplicity 
in itself; the ability of the people to ac- 
complish the project for themselves, It 
is noteworthy that he makes no mention 
of competition or of comparative costs. 
It is obvious there are not common 
grounds for comparing corresponding 
private and Government business costs 
since the Government pays no income 
taxes, keeps its accounts in a different 
manner than business, and enjoys other 
special advantages. 

During the period 1953 through 1956 
marked progress was made in some areas 
by the executive departments which 
followed President Eisenhower’s philoso- 
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phy toa degree. During the past 3 years, 
as a result of an administration review 
of Federal commercial-type activities, 
492 such installations were discontinued 
or curtailed by military and civilian 
agencies. 

The Defense Department decided to 
discontinue 355 of its commercial-type 
activities, including 83 office equipment 
repair shops, 79 automotive repair shops, 
45 tree and garden nurseries, 22 bakeries, 
20 cobbler shops, 15 laundries, 11 cement 
mixing plants, 4 coffee roasting plants, 
as well as some 70 others ranging from 
dry-cleaning plants to a tire retreading 
shop. 

In the last 3 years, Federal civilian 
agencies have discontinued or curtailed 
137 of their commercial-type installa- 
tions, including 76 bakeries, 21 ice man- 
ufacturing plants, 20 surgical and ortho- 
pedic appliance units, and 15 ice-cream 
plants. In addition, they have turned 
back to the United States Treasury well 
over a billion dollars through the liqui- 
dation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the sale to private in- 
dustry of such Government-operated 
ventures as synthetic rubber plants, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the PWA 
built Bluebeard’s Castle in the Virgin 
Islands, the Island Trading Corporation 
of Guam, and many others. 

In January of this year the Postmaster 
General recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the 46-year-old Postal Savings 
System. A measure accomplishing this 
end is expected to be reported out. by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service this week. 

In ‘spite of this progress, Government 
is still the businessman’s biggest and his 
most unfair competitor. The taxpayers’ 
money in the form of Government cap- 
ital is still invested in commercial and 
industrial-type activities to the tune of 
$12 billion to $15 billion. As far as I 
can determine, the Army still raises 
flowers and manufactures. clothing, 
paint, ice cream, rubber stamps, and eye 
glasses. The military still repairs furni- 
ture, mixes cement, carefully tends tree 
and garden nurseries, runs the world’s 
biggest airlines, operates steamships and 
a railroad or two. At least one of the 
civilian agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment still conducts one or more of these 
same activities and, in addition, produces 
helium, sells hot dogs at the national 
parks, manufactures fertilizer, engages 
in printing, baking, dry cleaning, and 
laundering. 

Legislatively, the program toward 
elimination of Government competition 
in business-type activities has lagged. 
The Defense Department’s decompeti- 
tion activities virtually ground to a halt 
in June 1955 with the insertion of sec- 
tion 638 in the fiscal year 1956 Defense 
Appropriation Act. This section, mak- 
ing it mandatory for a committee of 
Congress to approve specifically each in- 
stance where Government business-type 
enterprise was to be curtailed, was 
withdrawn when the fiseal year 1957 de- 
fense appropriations were voted on in 
the House last session. I participated in 
the debate on this specific point. 

However, a Senate Appropriations 
Committee report instructed the De- 
partment of Defense to maintain all 
commercial and industrial-type facili- 
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ties, unless disposal or transfer is eco- 
nomically justified and unless no in- 
creased costs result. Despite a Budget 
Bureau policy declaration that com- 
parative costs should not be the major 
consideration in deciding whether to dis- 
continue activities involving highly com- 
petitive products, the Pentagon has been 
charged with devoting most of these past 
6 months studying the feasibility of the 
Senate report and little has been ac- 
complished in dissolving their business- 
type enterprises. 

For three consecutive Congresses at- 
tempts have been made to enact policy 
provisions for the termination of Gov- 
ernment operations which are in com- 
petition with private enterprises. The 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations reported out July 21, 1954, the 
bill authored by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. OsmMeErs] written to ac- 
complish this purpose. The measure 
passed the House on July 23, 1954. 

In the 84th Congress six similar bills 
were introduced and referred to the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Reorgani- 
zation. Mr. Horrman’s bill, was reported 
to the House Government Operations 
Committee as early as July 4, 1955, where 
it remained without action until the end 
of the session. 

On last May 15, the Bureau of the 
Budget released the first inventory in 
history of certain commercial-industrial 
activities of the Government. It is a 
photolithographed book 8 inehes by 
10% inches by a half inch thick. It 
weighs 16 ounces and contains 108 pages 
detailing 19,771 commercial- and indus- 
trial-type activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It represents a distinct step 
forward on which the administration is 
to be congratulated because it defined, 
for the first time, the extent of the prob- 
lem of Government tax-free competi- 
tion with business, even after the execu- 
tive and legislative attempts to date. 

This survey shows that 32 civilian de- 
partments and agencies were then en- 
gaged in operating 18,964 commercial- 
type enterprises: with assets of $760,- 
655,575. The Government owns another 
301 commercial-industrial activities with 
assets of $4,028,545,658 which are oper- 
ated by private contractors;"under con- 
tracts with civilian agencies. The De- 
partment of Defense had 357 manufac- 
turing installations with assets of $2,- 
229,454,160 which it operated itself plus 
149 installations with capital assets of 
$4,855,335,176 which were contractor 
operated. 

Roughly, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment operates 19,711 Government- 
owned, or partly Government-owned 
plants and commercial-type facilities in 
which it has invested $11,863,990,569 of 
the taxpayers’ money. These activities 
involve 258,425 civilian employees of the 
Government plus 8,096 other employees, 
roughly 10 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral payroll. This apparently does not 
take into account military personnel, in 
uniform, used in supervision or in con- 
duct of these activities. 

This total Federal investment of $11.86 
billion in business-type enterprises is 
over twice the valuation of the complete 
physical —_ before depreciation, of 
General Motors Corp., which listed its 
physical assets at $5,066,065,645 last Sep- 





March; 


tember. The Federal investment is 0), 
4 times the depreciated value 0; th he 
physical assets of General Motors cy 
last September, which was $2,843 931.3 293 
General Motors had 624,011 employee. 
as compared with the total of 266 59 1 
listed in the Bureau of the Budee: . udy 
Inventory of Commercial-Industr is) ;.’ 
tivities of the Government. 

Commercial ventures reported }, 
Bureau of the Budget included auto 
bile repair shops, garages, service <j. 
tions, hotels, rooming houses, camps. 3), 
other lodging places. The Governmen; 
also is running wholesale trade est \)|\:},. 
ments, credit agencies, and eating any 
drinking places. 

Industrial operations cover such fields 

mining, printing, publishing, fp). 
ure making, and rubber and leather pro. 
duction. Four agencies—Agriculture: 
Health, Education, and Welfare: In. 
terior; and General Services—are ep. 
gaged in painting, paperhangine. ang 
decorating, for instance. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, Veterans’ Administra. 
tion, Interior, and HEW engage in m: ak 
ing bread and other bakery product 
except biscuits, crackers, and pretzels. 

The purpose of this bill is clearly stateq 
in section 2. It is to provide for the 
termination, to the maximum extent 
compatible with national security and 
the public interest, of all business- ty ype 
activities engaged in by the Federal Goy 
ernment in the United States to the dete 
riment of private business enterprises. 

It puts the Congress on record as op- 
posing Federal business-type activities 
except where it is necessary for the Goy- 
ernment itself to perform such activities 
in the public interest or in furtherance 
of national programs and objectives 
established by statute. 

Other provisions require the Com- 
merce Department to hear complaints 
from businessmen about Government 
competition and where the facts warrant 
to consult with the appropriate Federa] 
officials to terminate or limit that com- 
petition.- It requires the Budget Bureau 
to review and make recommendations to 
the President on each new type of busi- 
ness activity proposed that would be in 
competition with private enterprise. 
This bill also requires an annual report 
to Congress by the President on actions 
taken under this legislation. 

Of all the ways open to Congress to 
cut the budget and increase tax revenue, 
this route of curtailing Government 
business-type activities may well be the 
most painless as well as one of the most 
effective. 

I am also introducing today another 
bill which has resulted from the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission and the followup of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. It 
has as its purpose the creation of a Sup- 
ply and Service Administration in the 
Department of Defense and is offered in 
the form of legislation to amend title II 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

In the near future I plan to ask for 
time to discuss this measure in some <e- 
tail, stressing the history of this particu- 
lar concept, in order to place this current 
legislation in its proper perspective. 
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Labor and the Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. . Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
and moving- article by Victor Riesel en- 
titled “Labor and the Rackets,” pub- 
lished in the New Leader of March 18, 

7. ; 
ea article discusses recent revelations 
by the special Senate committee probing 
alleged criminal elements in the trade- 
union Mr. Riesel is an ap- 
propriate author of such an article, for 

has 
athens who would use the great Ameri- 
can labor movement for selfish, ulterior 
and unworthy purposes. He has been 
a martyr to this effort. 

One of my real fears over the current 
situation is that public opinion may be 
stirred to an unreasonable point, so that 
punitive legislation could damage the 
ability of the labor movement to achieve 
its basic goal, which is the protection of 
the living standards and working condi- 
tions of millions of American men and 
women. The Teamsters Union, for ex- 





often in his cab alone, and thus sepa- 
rated from fellow workers. 

The real task today is to purge what- 
ever criminal element may exist in the 


h corruption, or face right-to-work laws 
on the Indiana ‘pattern and possibly worse. 


The Sanna teeees teamster, longshore- 
ene maller unions control several mil- 

members, but the 16-mil- 
lion-member | - will be committing 
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their own traditions will continue to inspire 
labor. Victor Riesel was managing editor of 
the New Leader before becoming labor colum- 
nist of the Post-Hall syndicate. Last year he 
was the victim of an acid attack as a result 
of his exposure of gangsters in labor.) 

A racket is a racket. This is not from 
Gertrude Stein. It’s a good old-fashioned, 
heavily muscled, high-button-shoe defini- 
tion. Away back there when it all began 
and ward heelers were in fashion instead of 
the trucking business, the boys used to sell 
tickets to a ball. The dance was held. The 
dancers held their gals real tight and some- 
times the gals of the other lads, too. Then 
the slugging began. The racket started. 
The meat wagons came—as did the patrol 
wagons—and the racket ended for the night. 

Soon the shenanigans became so popular, 
the boys sold more tickets than there was 
space for dancers. So they decided that, 
since some of the ticketholders couldn't get 
in anyway, why not be democratic about it 
all? Just sell tickets for a shindig for which 
none could getin. All men were then equal. 


his sight to exposure /, No hall was hired. No band played. No 


racket was heard—or held. 

This was the birth of the racket—the 
something for nothing, the easy buck, and 
if you complained you'd wind up patronizing 
one of those white-curtailed offices which 
you recognized by the sign of the huge, 
three-pronged gold tooth on the outside. 

Then the boys did this with picnics, boat 
rides for which there was no boat—some- 
times not even a river or a lake. Soon the 
strong-arm men were on steady payrolis. 

The union boys in the days of the bowler 
hat, heavy brogans, and walking delegates 
thought it a fine function for the union. 
Soon the racket was refined. Something-for- 
nothingism became a big business. But un- 
noticed. 

Sociological immorality had come to stay 
inside labor. This is hardly the magazine for 
a recital of the techniques of easy money. 
Every sophisticate knows of shakedowns, the 
price of labor peace; picket lines which 
pivoted for a price and disappeared like Hou- 
dini in his heyday. 

But this was just in one section of the labor 
movement. There was the other section— 
those unions which dispatched calls to the 
young intellectuals, the young Socialists— 
the idealists, the dedicated. Singing pickets 
poured into the street for four bits a day, 
just enough for carfare and coffee at Childs at 
the corner of Union Square, where you could 
release your hostilities across the white 
marble-topped tables at the Commies, who 
always poured in from their headquarters on 
12th and 13th Streets. Those were famous 
picket lines, for many reasons. Many an 
honest union was born on those cobble- 
stones. Many a famous labor leader bur- 
geoned as he was bludgeoned by angry city 
police. 

And after the day's picketing was over, 
there was conversation about morality. Dig- 
nity of the workingman. His right to the job. 
An injury to one is an injury to all. Workers 
of hand and brain, don’t worry; you'll eat. 
Pie in the sky. There were songs. And there 
were labor clubs, some of which were hit on 
the head regularly by the Communists. 

There was love and there was Gemiitlich- 
keit. Some day, the depression would be over 
and the dawn would be bright and everybody 
would earn at least $7 a day and work 5 days 
a week. And John Lewis was the ogre be- 
cause he was picking on the Progressive Mine 
Workers. And let's collect clothing for them. 
And who’s going down to Harlan? 

Many of these young pickets outlasted the 
depression. They were the forerunners, the 
advance men of the CIO. They became the 
intellectuals of the intellectual side of the 
labor movement. marched again. 
They sang. They sat down. They became 
the experts in research and time-and-motion 
study, the publicists. They retained, in their 


’ type of labor leader. 
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maturity, their love of labor, their nostalgia 
for those days of coffee over at Childs and the 
wandering into the night to Washington 
Square with a gal who is today’s suburban 
matron with a bigger ranch house than the 
other ex-pickets. 

They saw the tiny unions for which they 
fought become big and powerful. They saw 
a movement of 2 million become a mass of 
16 million with 60,000 locals and over 485,000 
Officials. They saw the fledgling skeletal 
units of the thirties grow into internationals 
with several hundred million dollars in 
assets. 

They saw such strength develop that Gov- 
ernment and industry were forced to take 
over the welfare and old-age security of the 
working class—the beginning of fringe bene- 
fits. And while they didn’t count the mil- 
lions, their researchers could have told them 
that there was over $35 billion in labor- 
management welfare funds throughout the 
Nation—just about $15 billion more than 
there is in the United States old-age social- 
security funds. 

They grew proud of what they had built 
and what was being built around them. 
They were angry when they read that the 
outside press was pointing to Communists 
in their ranks. This was a problem to handle 
all their own way. They could clean house. 
They would make the fight when the time 
came, but labor must not be split. Finally, 
in 1949, the Commies were ousted, and labor 
did not suffer. And suddenly there were new 
criticisms. Here and there, word began 
seeping into the press of the other labor 
movement. 

Insurance companies were being set up by 
union people—and were looting the welfare 
funds and pension money. Big union treas- 
uries were being pilfered. Unions were buy- 
ing heavily into Wall Street, and some of 
their officials were picking up stock on mar- 
gin which should have gone to the union’s 
credit. Unions were buying real estate for 
investment and projects. And union officials 
were picking up parcels nearby because they 
would accrue in value as a result of the 
union’s purchase. Unionmen were buying 
into companies which the union could make 
or break. Union salaries began edging up 
from the $100-a-week norm to $2,000 per— 
plus expenses. Private homes were bought, 
estates, expensive cars, summer homes, win- 
ter homes, swimming pools on front lawns. 
And the other day Jim Carey revealed that 
one brother even had an artificial waterfall 
in his living room. 

Now this was different from the Scalise 
type of operation. Or Willie Bioff’s depre- 
dations, or the Lepke-Gurrah days, or the 
Communists’ Black Gloves mob. This was 
the respectable, unpunishable type of loot- 
ing. This was the beginning of the refine- 
ment. This was the new business-executive 
This was the totally 
new type of union man. 

There were now two kinds of labor move- 
ments. 

There was the one led by wealthy men. 
There was the labor movement itself—full 
grown from the days of the 50-cents-a-day 
expense-account picket. Trouble was that 
the decent intellectuals and liberal folk just 
couldn't see the dichotomy. 

No new leader reader need be burdened 
with a description of the years betwéen— 
but soon came the merger of the AFL and 
CIO, and the old-time youngsters found 
themselves tied to sections of the old high- 
button-shoes crowd. Nastalgia overruled 
good sense. Misguided loyalty dominated 
clear thinking. There was insistence that 
those on the outside see it all as one labor 
movement which must not be hurt. There 
was the constructive role of the labor move- 
ment and that should overshadow it all. 
The outside critic should realize that ex- 
posures would injure labor’s ability to bar- 
gain, the starry-eyed, decent ones said, rather 
testily at times. 
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But what they, in their reverence for their 
youth, did not know was that a sordid com- 
bine had moved in quietly—and deep. This 
was not labor gone tough. This was the 
tough gone labor. 

It makes no difference whether the under- 
world actually captured unions or just be- 
came their buddies. The point is that the 
crime “take” out of the use of labor outfits 
was several billion a year. There was may- 
hem, terror—and worse. There was and is 
a terror tax on garments, Army uniforms, 
food, fish, home construction—even the 
facilities which carry water and natural gas. 

There were cases, such as the Laundry 
Workers Union, where a cool million was 
looted from the welfare and pension funds. 
And this was just one of many. There were 
instances where homes for veterans and slum 
clearance programs in Negro areas were held 
up and even permanently canceled because 
some construction unions shook down con- 
tractors at $50,000 a clip. There were in- 
stances where even our atomic energy and 
defense construction setups were victim- 
ized—and the Justice Department claims 
that the extortions of one man, Evan Dale 
of the Southern Illinois construction unions, 
cost the Government over $50 million to 
build one atomic power project. 

There was the waterfront. And the Oper- 
ating Engineers Union, where Bill Wilkins, 
leader of the opposition group, was ousted 
because he took to the air and the press to 
tell his story. Wherever local opposition 
leadership sprang up, the national offices of 
the powerful unions involved simply put in 
atrusteeship. The experts tell me that some 
15 percent of the locals of a certain combine 
of unions are under these trusteeships—and 
there have been no meetings, no elections, 
no reports to the membership for over a 
decade in some instances. 

It was inevitable that investigations would 
be launched. Thousands of complaints 
poured in on the Government and on news- 
men. Back in the winter of 1955, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, Just recovering from the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings, began looking into reports of 
corruption in purchasing of Army uniforms. 
The committee counsel, Robert,F. Kennedy, 
thought that this would be just another 
probe. He began following leads. He dis- 
covered that fully 95 percent of the legiti- 
mate men’s garment manufacturers 
wouldn't bid for Philadelphia Quartermaster 
orders at one time—even though the Army 
could spend as much as $180 million in 1 
year. He then found all roads leading to 
New York racketeers inside labor, and from 
then on out across the country to what 
you’ve seen exposed recently. 

Out of this grew the Senate Select Com- 
mittee. Now the issue is just how much 
damage all this will do the legitimate labor 
movement. It is fascinating that Senator 
Barry Go.tpwatTer, who is certainly not 
enamored of most labor leaders, has said 
that he is disturbed lest the deep anger of 
the moment lead to tougher laws than are 
good for labor. 

Well, that all depends on what labor does 
at this moment. If it implements its ethi- 
cal-practices codes, as it appears to be doing, 
the public anger may subside. If the unions 
in which there is gorruption really clean 
house even a little, the fury may calm. 

But if there develops the old refrain that 
the current probe is merely an attack on 
labor, the public will implement its anger. 


If the men of the coffee circle at Childs don’t . 


join, the public will move in wrath. 

I have in mind particularly an intellectual 
fellow now a Teamsters’ leader in the Mid- 
west. After the first week of Senate expo- 
sures, he or one of his colleagues said edito- 
rially in their union newspaper that the 
probe was really an attack on the Portland 
Teamsters and their wives because these men 
and their womenfolk had elected Senators 
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Dick Nevsercer and WAYNE Morse. This was 
retaliation, the editorial charged, by some 
mysterious superforce. 

Well, the point is that both Dick Nreuser- 
Gm and Warne Morse favor the probe. 
They do not see it as any retaliation against 
the forces which elected them. But there 
you have the kind of rejection of reality in 
this Midwest teamsters’ paper. Head-in- 
the-sand thing. Print it, believe it, and it 
will go away. I don’t think it will. The 
people are too angry. ‘ 

So are most of labor’s national leaders. 
George Meany has not been offended by the 
probe, nor have Dave Dubinsky and the 
many others on the high council. Walter 
Reuther has spoken out in favor of it. 

Jim Carey has also taken to the hustings. 
Listen to his words: 

“But the issue today is far more men- 
acing, because this time it comes from 
inside our movement. It is a betrayal from 
within. It is treason to trade unionism by 
those who pretend to believe in, and repre-— 
sent, trade unionism. It is pernicious per- 
fidy by those who profess the ideals of union 
brotherhood only for the end of personal 
enrichment, 

“These betrayers of labor, these traitors 
to trade unionism, have brought a terrible 
disease into the labor movement, a disease 
that must be cut out—surgically, swiftly, 
and unflinchingly—to prevent its spread into 
a corrupting contagion. 

“Corruption is never a static thing. Cor- 
ruption means decay, and decay—unless it is 
decisively halted—spreads from an un- 
healthy part of an organism to its healthy 
parts. 

“The hard, cold inescapable fact is that 
we must utterly destroy racketeering and 
corruption in the labor movement or racke- 
teering and corruption will destroy the labor 
movement.” 

To Jim Carey goes the order of the knights 
of the marble-top tables. Where are the 
children of yesteryear’s Childs? 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
To Reduce the Eligibility of Persons 
Entitled to Old-Age Assistance to 62 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. er, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the resolutions memorializing the 
Congress to reduce the eligibility of per- 
sons entitled to old-age assistance to 62_ 
years, which have been adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE Untrep States To ReDUcE THE ELGISIL- 

Try or Persons ENTITLED TO OLD-AGE As- 

SISTANCE TO 62 YEARS 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation whereby 
the age at which all persons entitled to Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
shall be reduced to that of 62 years; and be 
it further 5 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
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branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted, Marcy 
5, 1957. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, 


Clerk 
Senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 7 
1957. 
Irvine N. Haypen, 
Clerk, 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Compromise Necessary To Pass Corn Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab. 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reservVe programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], for 3 minutes, 

(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and 
was granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri {[Mr. Jones] stated previously, we 
are up against a very realistic situation. 
If anybody had asked me this morning 
if I would ever have agreed to this sort 
of compromise I would have said “No.” 
I had hoped to propose and get serious 
consideration of the House on the basic 
problem of providing 90 percent protec- 
tion on the family-size farm production. 

Now, coming back to being realistic, I 
know that the temper of the House is 
such that it would refuse to give me the 
sort of consideration that that problem 
deserves. Consequently I am personally 
open to compromise. 

I had intended this morning, as I said 
in a speech just before we went into this 
particular Committee, to force the issue 
of 90 percent parity on family-size pro- 
duction of 4,000 bushels of corn, 25 bales 
of cotton, and 3,000 bushels of wheat. 
I discussed the other feature of my pro- 
posal which has met with such wide- 
spread acceptance. But we must get the 
bill over to the other body. Unfortu- 
nately, I believe there are too many 
Members in this House who would just 
as soon see this legislation killed, and 
have no legislation at all. That is the 
only reason I am backing down in my 
viewpoint. I am willing to yield tempo- 
rarily on the intention I had to force 
this price-support issue. I am willing 
to accept Mr. Harrison’s section 1. That 
is partially what my farmers are inter- 
ested in. That says that we shall have 
an allotment of 51 million acres of corn. 
‘The farmers in the Corn Belt cannot sur- 
vive with less. We have been urged to 
get that, which to me is the most im- 
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t thing in this bill. If we have to 
porvede something to our neighbors 
down South, what is wrong with that? 
we cannot shut them entirely out of this 
picture. I for one, as a ee ne 

producing area n 

et ee the South that they cannot 
have any of the advantages of far-reach- 
ing legislation which we 
Powe amendment, mainly because, as 
has been stated before, it does not add 
a single dime to the cost for the soil- 
pank operation this coming year, $1,200,- 
000,000, which is already before my sub- 
committee on appropriations. 

Secondly, it will give us the 51 million 
acres corn allotment we must have: 

Third, it will help get a lot of this feed 
grain acreage out of production, and if 
any of you think you are facing this 
pasic problem without taking into con- 
sideration this acreage of feed grain pro- 
duction down South, you are not facing 
up to the situation. 

Furthermore, it is obvious to me and 
should be to everyone that it is either 
this compromise or no legislation and we 





must pass @ bill today. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has f 


have a reasonable chance to succeed. 

We are at a crucial point in farm legis- 
lation and much depends on our approv- 
ing this compromise ; 

Let me plead with the House, there- 
fore, to finish this debate and accept the 
Harrison amendment as amended by the 
Poage amendment. Let us send it over 
to the Senate, Mr. Chairman. The Sen- 
ate will then work its will, the conferees 
can get together, and I am sure we will 
have, as always is the case with such 
-worthw: agricultural 


surplus problem is the planting of di- 
verted acres in the Wheat Belt and other 
basic crop areas? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes; and 
it will remain a problem unless we adopt 
the Harrison amendment together with 
the Poage amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the Poage 
amendment is adopted and it operates to 
take out a bushel of corn here and a 
bushel there in sections where wheat 
and other basic crops were heretofore 
planted, it would actually benefit the 
commercial corn area, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I, as a 
producer of corn up in the State of 
Minnesota, will benefit directly for every 
bushel of grain that is not produced out- 
side the commercial corn area. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
the’ effects will be reflected right on the 
terminal market in Chicago. 

May I conclude with the plea that we 

finish this. Let us have a reasonable bill, 
Mr. Chairman. What is before us is not 
100 percent satisfactory to all of us, 
especially when I think of what I would 
like to see passed by this Congress, when 
I think of the protection I would like to 
see afforded to the family-sized farm, 
and certdin other improvements in the 
farm program, I realize we have no 
opportunity to do all we would like today. 
But let us do what we can, let us try to 
do something for the corn farmers every- 
where in the United States, and let us do 
it in time so the corn farmer can make 
his plans for the coming spring. 
' This would not be a bad compromise 
under the circumstances; and, when you 
consider it in the face of the hard reality 
that our choice is between this and no bill 
at all, there should be no hesitancy on 
the part of anyone to vote for the Harri- 
son amendment together with the Poage 
amendment. All legislation is a com- 
promise and this bill is no exception. 





Georgia Champion Chicken State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Georgia Champion Chicken 
State,” from the Waycross (Ga.) Jour- 
nal-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GrorGIA CHAMPION CHICKEN STATE _ 

Even Texas takes a back seat to Georgia 
when it comes to producing chickens. 

Georgia last year had an estimated output 
of 238,829,000 baby chicks, ». record produc- 
tion which represented one-ninth of all 
chicks produced in the United States. 

Texas was runner-up, but the big State 
Was a poor second to Georgia in commercial 
production with 112/715,000 chicks. 

According to United States Department of 
Agriculture figures, 95 percent of Georgia’s 
1956 production (222,646,000 chicks) went 
into broilers. 

This was 35,000 more than went into the 
same channel during the previous year. 
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The State's record-shattering output of 
chickens in 1956 represents a gain of about 
534 percent in 10 years. A decade ago the 
commercial output was less than 87 million 
chicks. 

Last year, as stated, Georgia hatched more 
than 233 million. 

Georgia may not be able to claim honestly 
the title of Peach State, but no one will de- 
bate the fact that we are the undisputed 
champion in the chicken-producttion field. 





The Hard Money Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 9, 
1957, the great columnist, Thomas L. 
Stokes, wrote a penetrating column en- 
titled “The Hard Money Issue.” The 
subheading is “Administration Accused 
of Trying To Bar Investigation of Tight 
Credit Policy.” 

This column deals with a subject mat- 
ter concerning which every Member of 
the Senate ought to try to read every- 
thing he can find. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Harp-Monry IssvE—ADMINISTRATION Ac- 

CUSED OF TRYING To Bark INVESTIGATION OF 

TicuT CREDIT Policy 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


One of the most intriguing behind-the- 
scenes battles for years is now being waged 
by the Eisenhower administration to prevent 
@ congressional investigation of monetary 
policy and Federal financial institutions. 

Such an inquiry would explore, among 
other matters, the hard- or tight-money 
policy of the administration about which 
Congress is receiving so many complaints. 
They come pouring in from small business, 
farmers, veterans who want to build homes, 
real-estate men, and others whose operations 
have been curtailed by the boost in interest 
rates all along the line which the adminis- 
tration has encouraged to curb inflation. 

The resultant tight money policy also has 
depressed the value of Government savings 
bonds in which so many millions of persons 
of small means have invested—to the point, 
in fact, where the Treasury recently recom- 
mended an increase in interest from 3 to 3%4 
percent over 10 years on savings bonds to 
make them a more attractive investment. 
The House Ways and Means Committee has 
just approved a bill for that purpose. 

Instead of a congressional investigation of 
monetary policy and Government’ financial 
institutions, the Eisenhower administration 
favors an investigation into the nature, per- 
formance and adequacy of our financial sys- 
tem by a commission of able and qualified 
citizens, as President Eisenhower described 
the aim in his annual message to Congress 
January 10. 

He did not, however, head off the move for 
a@ congressional investigation, as was hoped. 
For Speaker of the House Rayburn, of Texas, 
promptly announced his support of a House 
investigation as outlined in a resolution in- 
troduced by Representative Wricht PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, which would authorize 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee to do the job. 
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But the administration, with the backing 
of powerful financial interests, did not let 
up; in fact, redoubled its efforts. , 

Currently these are concentrated on the 
Rules Committee, which in recent years arro- 
gated to itself life and death powers over 
legislation, though it is supposed to be merely 
a procedural committee to arrange for con- 
sideration on the floor of bills approved by 
legislative committees. 

In the present case the administration has 
found a friend at court in its chairman, the 
veteran Representative Howarp W. SMITH 
of Virginia, a very conservative southerner 
who has been cooperative with Republicans 
for years in the famous southern Democratic- 
Republican coalition that has often wrecked 
the plans of liberal Democrats. He kept 
the Patman resolution for a congressional 
investigation waiting for a long time. 

Finally it was brought up for discussion 
this week and we saw how Chairman SMITH 
was still cooperative with the administra- 
tion. By arrangement between high admin- 
istration officials, on the one hand, and him- 
self and Republicans who oppose the Pat- 
man resolution, on the other, two witnesses 
from outside were permitted to appear and 
argue against the Patman resolution and for 
the administration’s proposal for an outside 
inquiry. 

These two—Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury W. Randolph Burgess and Frazer B. 
Wilde, of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment—were the first outside witnesses 
in 10 years to appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee which usually confines witnesses to 


Members of Congress directly concerned with * 


legislation. 

In reply to Mr. Burgess’ contention that 
a House investigation would be biased, Rep- 
resentative, Parman pointed out in a speech 
to the House that Burgess had praised two 
previous congressional investigations into 
money and monetary policy as most impres- 
sive and said their reports educated public 
opinion. 

Representative ParTMawn said those advocat- 
ing an outside investigation want a banker- 
guided study. A congressional investigation, 
he insisted, would be better able to get all 
the facts from all parties and all sides. 
Delving back into the past, he said he found 
precedents favor a congressional inquiry. 

One reason the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is trying to get the Patman resolution 
sidetracked in the Rules Committee is that 
it fears a number of Republicans would de- 
sert the administration and vote for a con- 
gressional investigation if the Patman reso- 
lution got to the floor. This is because of 
the many complaints from constituents 
about hardships due te high interest rates. 

If the administration could get on its 
side another southern Democrat on the com- 
mittee, Representative WILLIAM M. CoLMER, 
of Mississippi, as well as Chairman Smirxz, 
to join the four Republicans to vote against 
the Patman resolution, that would produce 
a 6-to-6 tie and a stalemate that would keep 
the Patman resolution bottled up. 
committee consists of 8 Democrats and 4 
Republicans. 

A showdown is expected soon, 





Obvious Peril to Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled “Obvious Peril to Democ- 
racy,” from the March 8, 1957, issue of 
the Macon (Ga.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Osvious Peri. TO DEMOCRACY 


Georgians have been following the fate of 
United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell's civil-rights bills with an interest 
which is matched only by apprehension. 
Many southerners have appeared at hearings 
in opposition to these proposals, and Senator 
TatmMapcGe, of Georgia, and Charles J. Bloch, 
@ Macon attorney, made particularly note- 
worthy statements. 

In brief, the legislation being considered 
would: 

Create a Federal commission to protect the 
civil rights of citizens, with power to subpena 
persons and records and to investigate claims 
of discrimination. 

Empower the Attorney General to bring 
lawsuits for recovery of damages for discrimi- 
nation, the expenses of the litigation to be 
paid by taxpayers. 

Permit pronouncement of prison sentences 
without jury trial. 

Authorize accusation and convictions not 
only for committing discriminatory acts, but 
for mere intent to commit such acts. 

How can any intelligent person “fail to see 
the perils of freedom and self-government in 
such bills? Yet, despite the recognized fact 
that discrimination is practiced in greater or 
lesser degree in every part of the country, 
only the South is outspoken in defending the 
Nation. against these encroachments on de- 
mocracy. 

There is good reason to suspect that the 
national lawmakers from other sections of 
the country may. on the one hand be so in- 
trigued by the expression civil rights that 
they close their eyes to the obvious dangers, 
or on the other hand see clearly and with 
dismay the inequities of the bills but feel 
they must ignore their consciences and go 
along with this flagrant bid for Negro votes. 

Mr. Bloch’s testimony before a House sub- 
committee was calm and well reasoned. He 
traced the historical background of the pres- 
ent controversy and based his arguments on 
adherence to constitutional principles. His 
remarks were so impressive in one session 
that the chairman lifted the rule against 


applause. 

the crumbling of the principles 
of constitutional law, Mr. Bloch asked for 
the South: “Are we to supinely 
submit. I say ‘No’'—that we have the right 
to use every constitutional, legal means to 
demonstrate to Congress and the courts that 
these decisions are constitutionally wrong. 

“We have just as much right to try to dem- 
onstrate to the Congress and the courts that 
Brown vy. Board of Topeka is wrong as other 
people had to try to demonstrate that Plessy 
v. Ferguson was wrong.” 

(Brown v. Board of Topeka was the historic 
Case which resulted in the public school de- 
segregation decision of 1954 and Plessy v. 
Ferguson was the historic case resulting in 
the “separate but equal” opinion of 1896.) 

Senator TALMADGE’s t that the pro- 
posed legislation is not only unnecessary, but 
would also be duplicative of and perhaps in 
direct conflict with the United States Con- 
stitution must surely have raised doubts even 
in the minds of northern Congressmen at 
the hearing. 

“What rights would you protect which 
already are not guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights?” asked TaLmapce. 
“Are new rights to be created? If so, what 
rights?” 

Continuing, the junior Senator from 
Georgia asked why it was necessary to create 
a commission to do what State and Federal 
courts are already empowered to do, and 
what procedures for redress in cases of civil- 
rights violations would be submitted in lieu 
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of those already established by the Constity. 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 

Senator TaLmMancE quite rightly pointeq out 
that any person—regardless of race, color 
creed, previous condition of servitude, o, 
place of residence—is fully protected in the 
enjoyment of his civil rights and has ayaj). 
able to him immediate remedies in the even; 
those rights are circumscribed or violated 
in any degree. 

In the Senator’s view, and in the view of 
the South, the protection of the civil rights 
of United States citizens lies not in the en. 
actment of a welter of confusing, contra. 
dictory, and possibly unconstitutional lays 
but rather in a strict adherence to the con. 
stitutional guaranties, processes and prohibi- 
tions which are already the law of the lang 
and which, without question, are adequate to 
meet every requirement of those who are con- 
cerned about protecting the rights of the 
American people. 





No Inferences, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ or 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, another 


indicati6n of the ultraliberalism of the 
present United States Supreme Court is 


evidenced by an editorial which ap- 


peared in a recent issue of the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 

With tongue in cheek, the editor of 
this respected newspaper calls attention 
to this fact in the following editorial: 

No INFERENCES, PLEASE 


District Attorney William M. Langley, of 
Portland, Oreg., has taken refuge in the fifth 
amendment in his appearance before the 
McClellan committee. 

On the ground that truthful answers 
might tend to incriminate him, Mr. Langley 
has refused to’say whether he was involved 
with mobsters and officials of the Teamsters 
Union in the Portland rackets. He did say 
that he presumed he had taken an oath to 
uphold the laws, but he invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked whether he lived up 
to his oath. 

We do not know what the people of Port- 
land, who elected Mr. Langley, think about 
all this. It is possible, however, that they are 
wondering whether they made a mistake in 
selecting as their district attorney a man 
who will not say, for fear of self-incrimina- 
tion, whether he is a crook who has been 
mixed up in his home city’s vice. 

If any such thought is running through 
the minds of the Portland voters we feel 
duty-bound to admonish them against draw- 
ing unfavorable inferenees from Mr. Lang- 
ley’s reluctance to tell the truth. And this 
is not some ridiculous idea that we have 
dreamed up; we are merely repeating what 
the Supreme Court has said. In a 5 to 4 
ruling last April, with Justice Clark speaking 
for the majority, the Court said in emphatic 
terms: “We must condemn the practice of 
imputing a sinister nieaning to the exercise 
of a person‘s constitutional right under the 
fifth amendment. * * *” 

In case the Portland voters don’t quite fol- 
low this, it means that if Mr. Langley should 
run for district attorney again they are to 
mark their ballots without drawing any uD- 
favorable inferences from Mr. Langley’s re- 
fusal to tell the McClellan committee wheth- 
er he is an honest or a dishonest law-enforce- 
ment official. 
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State Department Rejects Dominican Ex- 
planation of Disappearance of American 
Pilot — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the complete text of the 
note sent by the State Department to 
the Dominican Republic on March 16, 
1957, relating to the Gerry Murphy case: 

The Embassy of the United States pre- 
sents its compliments to the Department of 
state for Foreign Affairs and Worship of 
the Dominican Republic and has the honor 
to acknowledge the Department’s note No. 
3351 of February 9, 1957, transmitting the 
following documents in connection with the 
disappearance of Gerald Lester Murphy: 

1. Report by the Attorney General of the 
Dominican Republic. 

2. Photostats of the suicide note attrib- 
uted to Octavio de la Maza, accompanied by 
photostats of known specimens of his hand- 
writing. 

3. Analysis of the de la Maza suicide note 
by Professor Manuel Ferrandis Torres, of the 
University of Madrid, concluding that the 
de la Maza suicide note is authentic. 

4. Final disposition of the Murphy case 
by the examining magistrate concluding 
that he was murdered by de la Maza and 
must be presumed dead. 

5. Final disposition of the de la Maza case 
by the examining magistrate concluding that 
he committed suicide after having mur- 
dered Murphy. 

6. Interrogations by the examining magis- 
trate in connection with the Murphy and 
de la Maza cases. 

7. Miscellaneous reports related to the 
Murphy and de la Maza cases, including the 
medico-legal and autopsy reports on de la 
Maza, 

From an examination of these documents 
and other evidence, this Government has 
eoncluded that if the specimens of hand- 
writing submitted by the Dominican author- 
ities as being of de la Maza are actually 
his, then the suicide note was not written 
by de la Maza. 

Furthermore, this examination reveals a 
contradiction between the report of the 





Dominican Attorney General which states. 


that Murphy’s “political influence” in the 
Dominican Republic was the “object of in- 
vestigation without anything serious being 
produced to justify it,” and other available 
information. Our investigations indicate 
that Murphy was well acquainted with high 
Dominican officials, among them the late 
Col. Salvador Cobian, and Brig. Gen. Arturo 
R. Espaillat, . 

It would also appear that Murphy’s in- 
come while in the Dominican Republic must 


not have been limited to the $350 per month . 


salary which the Dominican Attorney Gen- 
eral states he earned as a copolit for the 
Dominican Aviation Co. (CDA). Our in- 
vestigations have confirmed the _ state- 
ments made by several American CDA pilots 
to the Dominican authorities that Murphy, 
in the words of one of them, “had more 
money than the rest of us” and that he 
owned 2 cars; 1 in Miami and 1 in Ciudad 
Trujillo, As far as is known, Murphy 
had no income of record in the United 
States during the period of his employment 
in the Dominican Republic. 

The Government of the United States is 
gravely concerned about the disappearance 
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of one of its citizens in the Dominican Re- 
public. It assumes that this concern is 
shared by the Dominican Government. 

In view of the foregoing observations and 
other evidence which it has developed with- 
in its domestic jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of' the United States considers the 
case of Gerald Lester Murphy as unsolved. 
The Dominican Government is urgently re- 
quested to reopen and vigorously pursue its 
investigation of the disappearance of this 
citizen of the United States. 

EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Crupap TRUJILLO, March 16, 1957. 





Fuller Answers Chamber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
4th of February, the General Education 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has been conducting 
almost daily sessions hearing testimony 
for and against various bills authorizing 
Federal aid for school construction. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom has sub- 
mitted data collected by the United 
States Office of Education to demonstrate 
the need for a Federal program which 
has been pointed up by a specific message 
from the President of the United States. 

The data submitted by the Secretary 
has been under attack by opponents of 
the legislation presently under consider- 
ation, with the principal ammunition 
being fired by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which has offered in evi- 
dence its own interpretation of the school 
facilities situation. 


The fallacies in the chamber’s inter- 
pretation has been pointedly answered 
by Secretary Folsom and by Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Dr. Fuller 
publicized his answer in a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald which was published by that 
newspaper on March 13. 


Dr. Fulier’s letter to the editor is in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks, and I 
invite my colleagues to read it carefully: 


REBUTTAL TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SCHOOL 
Alp VIEWS 


Secretary Marion B. Folsom’s reproach to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce for 
its barrage of misleading propaganda against 
the school construction legislation was 
highly justified. Most members of the 
Chamber will undoubtedly be as dismayed 
as the rest of the general public that such 
violations of fair play have taken place in 
the name of their organization. 

Secretary Folsom illustrated the reasons 
for his protest mostly from one piece of 
Chamber literature, “Washington Report” 
for February. He could have used many 
others, since numerous graphs and other 
publications with no more than a part of the 
truth in obscure print have been widely dis- 
tributed. Let us analyze a single page en- 
titled “Is There a School Emergency?” 

One side is covered by a huge colored 
graph, showing that each year since 1947 
more public schools have been constructed 


“than were necessary—for increased enroll- 
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ments. In the narrative on the other side 
the need for Federal assistance is portrayed 
as nonexistent, on the basis of enrollment 
increases alone, with a minor exception that 
will be discussed later. The graph, headings, 
and all but a few lines near the end give no 
hint of any other reasons to build new 
schools. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
disregards the specific purpose of the legis- 
lation, which is to eliminate the backlog of 
need accumulated through a great economic 
depression and 2 wars. Then it hides more 
than one-half of the total need for school fa- 
cilities in a cleverly designed document cer- 
tain to mislead the public. It ignores the 
overcrowding of 2,295,000 pupils in 1956 to 
which President Eisenhower referred in his 
special message requesting the legislation. 
No mention is made of schools necessitated 
by mobility of population or by the consoli- 
dation of schools. Only the few lines at the 
end mention the 840,000 pupils attending 
one-half-day sessions or the replacement of 
obsolete or unsafe schools. 

The graph carries this basic fallacy for- 
ward and the narrative adds more. In 1947, 
it says, increased enrollments required 9,500 
classrooms and 16,000 were built. 1950-51, 
comparable numbers are reported as 20,000 
and 44,000, this just before the National Sur- 
vey.of School Facilities found the need to 
be 312,000 classrooms. In 1955-56 the 
Chamber found “* * * 38,500 were needed, 
67,000 were built.” The number of class- 
rooms constructed in that year was 62,776— 
not 67,000. 

Then the chamber goes further, “The Office 
of Education’s most recent estimate placed 
the need for 1956-57 at 41,300 classrooms, 
69,000 were built.” The estimate of need re- 
ferred to was 159,000, not due merely to 
enrollment increases. The 69,000 reférred to 
is the estimate of construction from July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1957, so the number actu- 
ally constructed will not be known for many 
months. 

On the same page, the chamber overlooked 
the 33,750 classrooms constructed with sub- 
stantial Federal funds under Public Law 815 
since 1950, including them among the 470,000 
classrooms described as built during the pest 
10 years, without Federal aid. (Some of the 
chamber’s literature claims 490,000 instead 
of 470,000, but Secretary Folsom placed the 
number at 406,000.) 


Near the end of the page the chamber 
discovers 179,000 classrooms constructed over 
a period of 10 years in excess of those neces- 
sary for increases in enrollment, and says 
these were “used to absorb accumulated 
shortages and to replace obsolete buildings.” 
Thus it counts 17,900 classrooms annually 
for a decade for purposes other than increased 
enrollments, certainly a minor fraction of 
the need. (Secretary Folsom says the true 
figures are between 4,000 and 10,000.) 


Then the chamber says the crisis consists 
of the 840,000 half-day pupils, or only 2.6 
percent of the enrollment. There is no men- 
tion of the 2,295,000 pupils in overcrowded 
conditions or the need due to other factors. 

The truth is that the school construction 
necessary to bring our public-school plant 
up to par, is at least 100,000 classrooms each 
year for 4 years. Enrollment increases will 
require an average of not less tham 45,000 
each year during the period. Elimiriation of 
overcrowding will add at least 20,000 each 
year, and this part of the program should 
be accelerated for the sake of the children 
now in school. Replacement of obsolete fa- 
cilities makes necessary another 20,000 class- 
rooms annually, and an allowance of 15,000 
for mobility of population, construction due 
to consolidations and normal replacements 
of overage facilities is conservative. 

Informed persons ‘in the United States 
Office of Education have said that the real 
need is for 112,000 classrooms annually for 
4 years. There were 62,766 constructed last 








year. We need a Federal assistance program 
to increase school construction at least 50 
percent without further delay. 
Epvcar FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 
WASHINGTON. 





Restricting News Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Spedker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
article entitled “On Restricting News 
Coverage,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, 
and appearing in the Washington Star 
of March 14, 1957. 

In his article Mr. Stokes made one un- 
intentional error when he referred to the 
get together with President Eisen- 
hower “with the four Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress.” ‘There were 2 Republi- 
can leaders of both branches as well as 
2 Democratic leaders of both branches. 

While the following observation does 
not apply to Mr. Stokes, it is amazing 
that the approximately 90 percent of the 
newspapers of the country who supported 
President Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 
campaigns are silent on this matter, as 
well as on other matters of public inter- 
est, in addition, many of them discolor- 
ing political news. 

The article follows: 

On RESTRICTING NEWS COVERAGE 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

An incident at the White House this week, 
trivial perhaps in the tong history of em- 
pires and republics, illuminates the growing 
tendency to restrict news coverage of current 
history of the Eisenhower administration 
and its chief figure. 

Oldtimers, at least, are getting irked. 
They can remember more free days, and not 
too far in the past, when Government was. 
conducted in the fashion of a republic 
and not an empire. But for the incident— 

President Eisenhower was having a get- 
together late in the afternoon in the White 
House, itself—the mansion—with the four 
Democratic leaders of Congress. As is cus- 
tomary in such cases, newspapermen left 
their usual stations in the lobby and press 
room of the Executive Offices and gathered 
in front of the White House, where the cars 
of the visitors were parked, so they could 
interview the leaders when they left. While 
they waited, a butler came out anc talked to 
the drivers of the limousines. Immediately 
they sped away down the drive. 

When the newspapermen returned to the 
Executive Offices, they found out that the 
congressional leaders had left by a back 
gate. James Hagerty, the President’s press 
secretary who has become so much more 
than that, said it was he who had arranged 
for the visitors to use the gate by which 
they avoided the newspaper reporters and 
had sent word to the drivers. Then he added 
that the reporters had not been ‘authorized 
to wait near the front porch. 

Authorized. 

Among the reporters thus duped were some 
who through the years have spent hours 
about the front porch of the White House, 
by day and by night, waiting for conferences 
of one sort and another in the White House, 
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itself, to break up, and then interviewed the 
participants as they were leaving. 

Newspapermen needed no authority. No- 
body ever questioned our right—not even 
in wartime, so long as we had our regular 
credentials. 

Still remembered by some of us were the 
night meetings at the beginning of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration con- 
cerned with ways to check the depression 
which gripped the country when President 
Roosevelt took over from Herbert Hoover. 

Night after night we stood outside the 
White House as the new President conferred 
with Treasury officials and Members of Con- 
gress, initially over measures to salvage the 
totering bank structure, later over many 
other measures to rescue the. Nation from 
its worst depression. One night is more vivid 
than others, perhaps because somehow it 
reflected. the lifting of the spirits of all of 
us under the tremendous drive and optimism 
of the new President. 

As we waited, it began to rain, a cold 
March rain. A friendly police officer invited 
us up on the porch where we had shelter. 
Presently out of the White House came an 
old friend to join us, an ex-newspaperman, 
Marvin McIntyre, one of President Roose- 
velt’s secretaries. Mac loved to harmonize. 
His favorite song was Home on the Range. 
He gave us the key and our chorus, rich and 
strong and not a little raucous, filled the 
rain-drenched air as we huddled together, 
arms across each other’s shoulders, there on 
the front porch of the White House. 

No one had authorized that. 

Then there was the gloomy tragedy of the 
day of infamy when the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor. We stood outside the White House 
then for hours, grabbing for every scrap of 
news. 

No one had authorized that. 

Memory in this reporter's case goes much 
further back, back to a night when some 
of us waited outside for the breakup of a 
dinner that President Harding was giving to 
Judge Elbert Gary, of United States Steel, 
and Charles Schwab, of Bethlehem, and other 
steel magnates to talk over abolishing the 
12-hour day then in effect in the steel in- 
dustry. After it was over President Harding 
came out and invited us into the White 
House. He stod there while Judge Gary gave 
us a statement about the dinner conference. 

There was one President, incidentally, who 
had a fondness for that front porch. One 
day, soon after Calvin Coolidge had moved 
into the White House after the death of 
President Harding, he was found sitting on 
that front porch by a Secret Service man. 
The latter politely informed the President 
that it was customary for Presidents to sit 
on the back porch overlooking the grounds 
and the Ellipse where, there was privacy. 

“I like to sit here where I can watch the 
streetcars go by,” the President replied. 

So do we, Jim Hagerty. 





Wake of the Farm Bloc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I submit the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 16, 1957: 

WAKE OF THE Farm BLoc 

The defeat of all the corn ion in 

the House will come close to taking prize 
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in the present session for legislative 
botchery. At least two reasonable Measures 
to keep corn under control this year wer. 
advanced with administration support; bot), 
went down to defeat because the House 
Agriculture Committee insisted on promot. 
ing a scheme whith would have opened the 
Treasury to outlandish subsidy demands for 
feed grains. Of course, the representative; 
of consumers in the large cities, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, arose in revolt. For 
this the shortsighted majority of the Apri. 
culture Committee has only itself to blame 

Chairman Coo.ey says that so far as he js 
concerned “the corn legislation is not a deaq 
item.” But by the time he patches up an 
acceptable compromise, if indeed any such 
compromise is now possible with the farm 
bloc split asunder, cornfields are likely to be 
seeded and sprouting. The one chance of 
inducing the vast majority of farmers to 
curtail their corn planting this year was to 
pass early in the session a simple measure 
enlarging quotas or giving individua) 
farmers a chance to choose the larger quotas 
and lower price supports as against the 
smaller quotas and higher supports which 
are now available but which are also gen- 
erally umacceptable. These opportunities 
have been missed, and it is not surprising 
that Representative ANDRESEN referred to 
the action of the House as “the wake of the 
farm bloc.” 





To Amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 To Provide for More 
Effective Evaluation of the Fiscal 
Requirements of the Executive Agen. 
cies of the Government of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


Or MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, nov, 
when the Members of the Congress are 
more awakened to the gravity of our 
financial situation than at any time in 
the past quarter of a century, it is most 
appropriate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, primarily responsible under 
the Constitution for taxation and appro- 
priations, take some action to get our 
house in order. 

It is past time for the Congress to re- 
vise its outmoded machinery. 

In this age of alltime high taxes and 
record peacetime appropriations, our 
committees, and particularly the Appro- 
priations Committees, responsibie for ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ money, are 
substantially equipped for the job as they 
were 35 years ago when the appropria- 


* tions and taxes were nominal—under $5 


billion. 

Our Appropriations Committees in 
both the House and the Senate are at the 
mercy of the executive department. 
They are forced, because of their limited 
knowledge of the subject matter, to 
largely take the recommendations of the 
executive department. This is primarily 
due to the fact that they are not 
equipped with the necessary tools to do 
the job. This is no fault of the Appro- 
priations Committees. It is due to the 
failure of the Congress to provide them 
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with the necessary tools with which to 
— instance, the President has a 
Budget Commission with approximately 
500 employees, all experts in their sev- 
eral fields. On the other hand, the Ap- 
propriations Committees have only a 
nandful on their staffs. There is urgent 
need for these committees to be equipped 
with an adequate staff of experts. If this 
staff is wisely chosen the committee will 
be in position to have equal knowledge 
with the President’s Budget Bureau of 
the needs of the various departments. 
Then and not until then will the Con- 
gress be able to withstand and defeat 
unnecessary demands from the various 
bureaus of the Government for appro- 
priations of the taxpayers’ money. 

For several years now the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas {[Mr. McCLe.Lian], 
and I have introduced and worked for 
legislation which would provide for, first, 
a joint legislative committee on the 
budget from the two Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House and the Sen- 
ate; and, second, the creation of an ade- 
quate staff for the joint committee. 

This joint committee on the budget 
would function largely and generally in 
the same manner that the joint Commit- 
tee on Revenue now functions. Iam sure 
that all Members of the Congress are in 
aceord with the splendid job that that 
Committee has done and is doing. 

Twice in recent years the Senate has 
passed Senator McCLe.tan’s bill. 

In 1952 the House by a narrow margin 
of 16 votes defeated my bill. In the last 
Congress the Senate unanimously passed 
this bill. 

On March 14 last Senator McCLELLan, 
on behalf of himself and 61 other Sen- 
ators, reintroduced his bill (S. 1585). 
Those Senators joining with Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN are as follows: Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Barrett, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Brsre, Mr. Bricker, Mr. 
Bripc—es, Mr. Busu, Mr. ButTLer, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. CHAveEz,, Mr. 
CuurcH, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HoLianp, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. JAvITS, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. Kerav- 
veR, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
MaGNuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. Martin of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Munpt, Mr. NEuBerGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
PaYNE;-Mr. PurTett, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mrs. SmITH of Maine, 
Mr. Smitu of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMs, and 
Mr. Youn. 

This majority of the Members of the 
Senate insures the passage of the bill 
by the Senate at this session. 

In a few days the Committee on Rules 
will conduct hearings on my bill (H. R. 
2416) and I am very much in hopes that 
the Committee on Rules will report this 
bill and that the House will pass it so 
that the Congress can then intelligently 
‘approach this momentous problem of 
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cutting down of governmental expendi- 
tures and thereby give the solely pressed 
taxpayers some much desired and needed 
tax relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that the 
principle argument used to defeat my 
bill in the 82d Congress was that if such 
a joint committee were set up, it would 
be dominated by the other body. This 
is absurd. However, to meet this argu- 
ment, I have provided in my bill that 
9 Members of the House as against 7 
Members of the Senate constitute the 
joint committee and, further, that since 
the House is constitutionally responsible 
for the initiation of appropriations and 
revenue, the chairmanship of the joint 
committee remain in the House. I have 
reason to believe that the Senate, in 
order to get this desired improvement 
in our fiscal policy, will be agreeable to 
this disproportionate representation. 





Hells Canyon: Maximum Power at 
Minimum Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Medford Mail Tribune of 
March 10, 1957, commenting on the 
manner in which the present adminis- 
tration is dragging its feet on the Hells 
Canyon issue. — 

The West is keenly aware of the his- 
toric decision to be met by us. Watch- 
ing to see whether we favor ample and 
inexpensive power in the Pacific North- 
west for industry, for defense, for agri- 
culture, or for halfhearted, wasteful 
and incomplete use of our natural 
wealth. 

I commend this editorial by the dis- 
tinguished Robert W. Ruhl, editor of the 
Medford Mail Tribune, Oregon’s Pulitzer 
prize-winning newspaper: 

Wuat ArE WE WAITING For? 

As memorials to Congress by the State 
legislature are seldom important, so the 
defeat of the Hells Canyon memorial by 
one vote was not so important. 

But as a party voting index it was sig- 
nificant. Every Republican voted against 
this approval of public power on the Snake, 
and every Democrat voted for. e 

As the Democrats have a majority in the 
House naturally the memorial passed by a 
comfortable total there. But with a 50-50 
party division in the Senate the result was 
a tie, 15 to 15, with the measure defeated 
because it failed to get the necessary 16 
count by 1 vote. 

This makes it reasonably clear that if the 
people of Oregon wish to get authorized Fed- 
eral power projects finished, or any new ones 
started, they better vote Democratic. 

We grant Hells Canyon has become ex- 
tremely controversial politically but the de- 
bate over this memorial plainly demon- 
strated that in this field the Republicans 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
All the old cliches about the evils of public 
power from the standpoint of our cherished 
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American way of life were brought from the 
moth balls, shined up and fired at the op- 
position with all the exaggerated salemnity 
of a firing squad delivering a salute to the 
unknown soldier. 

As usual an entirely false picture of the 
public versus private pdwer issue was pre- 
sented, although the record of every Federal 
multiple-power project from TVA, Tennessee, 
to Bonneville, Oregon, refutes this. 

It was claimed, for example, that if a high 
Federal dam was constructed on the Snake 
as recommended by the United States Army 
engineers, in place of the three small dams 
by the Idaho Power Co., not only would it 
cost the American taxpayers six or seven 
hundred millions, but the same taxpayers 
would lose a million dollars a year in taxes, 
and after all was said and done, the Idaho 
company project would, quote: “benefit Ore- 
gon and the Pacific Northwest almost as 
much as the high dam.” There is another 
prize-winning understatement. 

The only trouble with this argument is 
“it just ain’t so.” 

Even the official examiner for the Federal 
Power Commission in an official report that 
was never overruled, declared “a high Fed- 
eral dam would be dollar for dollar the better 
investment and more nearly ideal develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake. 

Why this decision was not accepted and 
followed by the FPPC has never been made 
clear. The reason given by one official in 
Washington was that Congress would never 
vote for another Federal project in the West, 
so why authorize it. But only a short time 
later the Congress not only did so vote au- 
thorizing the upper Colorado project but at 
far preater cost to the American taxpayers, 
for whom the Grand Old Party has such 
strong sympathies, whenever Hells Canyon is 
the issue. 

But just what does this expense in in- 
creased taxes and woeful loss in taxes to 
local governments add up to when a multi- 
ple-project idea is adopted as it was, for 
example, at TVA on the Tennessee River? 

In the first place the project is self-liqui- 
dating. 

Every penny advanced by the Government 
is over a period of years returned to the 
Government through the sale and distribu- 
tion of power, not directly to the consumer 
but through local cooperative distributing 
systems, and always at a low and reasonable 
cost. 

In other words through a couple of gen- 
erations such a project doesn’t cost the tax- 
payers of the country one red cent. 

Moreover at the end of that period, the 
Government—that is the people of the coun- 
try—own an extremely profitable and ex- 
tensive light and power system, the services 
of which they get indefinitely at a minimum 
charge. Does that promote the public wel- 
fare or doesn’t it? 

As for the much-advertised loss in taxes 
which the Idaho Power company, for ex- 
ample, would pay, if given the green light, 
is there anyone in the audience so naive 
they believe the company would pay these 
taxes? 

Of course, as everyone knows, they 
wouldn’t. They would merely add the tax 
costs to their rates, and as always the con- 
sumers would pay via the nostrils. 

And there one comes to the crux“of the 
entire problem. 

Not only is it a question of getting more 
power—the maximum—but getting cheaper 
power—the minimum. 

And we don’t believe there are many who 
would deny that there is the crying need 
of the people of Oregon and the people of 
the Northwest. 

Finally there is the multiple purpose item 
in the Federal project that by the nature 
of things, and our established financial sys- 
tem can’t be included in any private power 
development. 
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Again taking the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as an example, such a trustworthy 
and conservative news commentator as 
Marquis Childs, in the equally trustworthy 
end conservative Oregonian, recently stated 
that in the matter of flood control alone, this 
Federal TVA development on the Tennessee 
River saved one city—Chattanooga—in the 
recent floods an estimated $65 million. 

Of course there would not be a similar flood 
danger on the Snake but there would be on 
the Columbia, and on both there would be 
material, collateral benefits in the area of 
water storage, navigation, and irrigation. 

In short, we can think of no better 
summing up on this issue of public against 
private power on the Snake or elsewhere than 
to quote the official examiner of the Federal 
Power Commission when, after a thorough 
examination of all items involved, declared 
in his official report: 

“The high dam would be dollar for dollar 
the better investment and the more ideal de- 
velopment of the Middle Snake.” 

Why then don’t we have it? What are we 
wating for? 

That, we believe, is the $64,000 question for 
the present administration to answer. 





Public Wants Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause an editorial appearing in a recent 
issue of the Des Moines, Iowa, Register, 
summarizes a Gallup poll with respect 
the public’s feeling toward Federal aid 
to education, and because this poll will 
reflect the opinions of many people in 
Iowa, I ask consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Pusitic WANTS FrepErat ScHoo.t AID 


An astounding unanimity of opinion on 
thesissue of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion has been reported by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. This Gallup poll 
shows that 76 percent of the public now 
favors Federal aid to help build new public 
schools. Only 19 percent oppose and only 
5 percent have no opinion on this issue. 

Congress has a clear mandate to approve 
a bill at this session. A squabble between 
Democrats and Republicans—both professing 
to favor Federal aid—and the desegregation 
issue prevented action at the last session. 
Both parties and both presidential candi- 
dates advocated Federal aid in the 1956 elec- 
tion campaign. 

The segregation issue should not be per- 
mitted to block action at this session. Rep- 
resentative ADAM POWELL, Democrat, New 
York, again wants an amendment which 
would exclude aid to school districts which 
maintain segregation. Approval of the 
amendment means defeat of the bill because 
of the views of southerners. 

But approval of the amendment would 
not speed desegregation in any way. Nor 
would defeat of the amendment mean coun- 
tenancing defiance of the Supreme Court’s 
finding that Negroes are entitled to equal 
educational opportunities in public schools. 
‘The issues are £2parate. 

Opponents of Federal.school aid contend 
such a program may lead to Federal control 
of education. The Gallup Poll shows that 
either the public doesn’t oppose Federal con- 
trol of education or doesn't think the danger 
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exists in this proposed legislation. We think 
the public does cherish local and State con- 
trol of education—but it doesn’t see the peril 
of Federal dictation in this particular legis- 
lation. We agree. 

There’s no reason why United States as- 
sistance in building schoolhouses should 
bring about Federal control of education. 
The experience with Federal aid in voca- 
tional, agricultural and special education 
fields—as well as Federal aid in such fields 
as highway construction—has indicated that 
Federal dictation doesn’t necessarily follow 
Federal assistance. The experience in most 
of these programs might indicate, however, 
that once Federal aid is started it isn’t likely 
to be discontinued. It’s more likely to be 
expanded. 

We think President Eisenhower is wise to 
insist upon these provisions in school-aid 
legislation: (1) That the program of aid be 
limited to a definite period—the time it takes 
to catch up on the emergency needs of more 
classrooms; (2) that the aid be distributed— 
not on a handout basis of just the number 
of school-age students in each State—on the 
basis of varying needs in States and their 
ability to meet the needs; (3) that the aid be 
restricted to construction of. classrooms. 

With such a program, we don’t see any 
peril of Federal control of education. 








Views of a South Dakota Rancher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a portion of a letter I have 
just received from P. J. Cook, of Castle 
Rock, S. Dak. 

This man is a rancher out on the prai- 
ries of western South Dakota who, be- 
cause of his business and his calling, has 
an opportunity to live a little closer to 
nature and a little closer to the problems 
of everyday life. This man is not only 
wrestling with the problems of making a 
living, but is a student of government 
and of national affairs. His thinking is 
worth the time of every Member to read 
and ponder. A part of his letter is as 
follows: 

I would like to briefly explain a few of my 
views. While the average citizen does not 
understand the processes of legislation it 
seems to me that the only way we can make 
democracy effective is to have an informed 
citizenry and your letters from Washington 
help to do that. One of the greatest needs 
of this day is tax relief and the truth of the 
statement that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy” is becoming more evident. 
Some informed sources say that our Govern- 
ment can cut enough off nondefense ex- 
penditures to justify a tax cut. (No think- 
ing person would want to weaken our de- 
fense.) Yet news dispatches from Wash- 
ington and also your letter indicate the 
budget for the coming fiscal period is around 
$72 billion and the highest Eisenhower had 
submitted to Congress in his 4 years in office 
and higher than any peacetime budget ever 
offered by former President Truman; we all 
thought Truman was a spendthrift but it 
may turn out that he was a piker in this 
respect. The explanation given by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey was that 
everybody has been looking to the Govern- 

, 
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ment for more and more. This philosopy 
of getting something for nothing is becom. 
ing more prevelant and does not conform to 
truth and honesty. The Government can. 
not give to the people what they have not 
already taken from them—this basic fact j; 
elementary and fundamental and while a)) 
Congressmen should be aware of this it seems 
some have a tendency to place this truth 
in the back of their minds when it comes to 
more appropriations and more taxes. The 
present high taxes are killing any incen- 
tive to work harder and produce better prod. 
ucts and are very near reaching the break- 
ing point and this trend follows right down 
to the State and county level. I realize f ully 
how complicated things can get when every- 
one seems to be clamoring for this and that 
and the Government trying to satisfy everv. 
one. Federal aid in any form is nothing 
more or less than taxes collected from a)! 
the péople in the United States and re. 
channeled back to the various States anq 
cities for use in their own particular lo- 
cality with a certain amount of loss in the 
process which some call overhead and adqd- 
ministration. Finally, the labor unions have 
at present an unrestricted concentration of 
power and have shown gross irresponsibility 
in managing their affairs and should have 
their wings clipped before the results of their 
actions seriously affect every individual in 
this Nation. 





St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion being granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to have in- 
cluded two editorials in connection with 
the great feast of St. Patrick on yester- 
day. “The first editorial is from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of March 16, 
and the second from the New York Sun- 
day Times of March 17: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
March 16, 1957] 


Sr. Patrick’s DAy 


Tt may be significant that St. Patrick, 
though he loved the Irish, was not, according 
to the available authorities; born in Ireland. 
In this he resembles most of the rest of us. 
But the Irish took St. Patrick to their hearts 
and he jook them to his heart. There was 
warmth in him and warmth in them, and the 
combination has made St. Patrick's Day 
something more than was originally contem- 
plated. 

The Irish haven’t lost their saint, but 4 
lot of other people have taken him on, people 
of many races and people of more than one 
religion. When the bands come along play- 
ing Killarney or the Kerry Dances, when the 
green badges flower in the early spring, who 
is there who doesn’t want to cheer for the 
good and great man? 

. We may ask ourselves why St. Patrick has 
attained this position, and there may be 
any number of answers. He was serious, but 
the Irish made him gay, too. He was a cru- 
sader who wouldn’t put up with paganism or 
any sort of wrong-doing, but he was human 
and understanding, too. The personality of 
him comes down the centuries, cheerful and 
lovable, and one believes he would have en- 
joyed the parade and the music and the sight 
of people having a good time. We like to 


















1957 ; 


think that the Irish are generously willing 
to share their day and their saint. 


the New York Times of March 17, 
= 1957] 


Vistror From DUBLIN 
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Jew and thus personal! 
of two of the great groups which make up 
this city’s cosmopolitan population. 

In welcoming our distinguished guest from 





How Mach Is $72 Billion? 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 





Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in ‘the Recorp, I 
call to the attention of the House an 
editorial published in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of March 16, 1957, en- 
titled “How Much Is $72 Billion?” 


It would pay the combined wages of a 
million manufacturing workers, at present 
average wage rates, for 17 years. 

It is nearly 24% times our farmers’ total 
cash receipts for all the produce of Ameri- 


can agriculture in 1956. 
It is twice as much as the 
United Government spent for World 


War L, 
It is more than one-fifth of our present 
national income, 
It is $1,100 per American worker. 
It is $1,700 per American family. 
Spending $72 billion in a year means 
spending $137,000 a minute for 24 hours a 
day for 7 days a week for 52 weeks. 


€ 
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The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are being deluged with let- 
ters from their constituents who are 
demanding a drastic cut in the $71.8 
billion Federal budget. While there can 
be no question that these protests are 
justified, the American people them- 
selves must realize that selfishness must 
give way to the general good. We must 
be Americans—we must not try to serve 
our own personal selfish interests. 
Whether we like it or not, the programs 
which were initiated under previous ad- 
ministrations—and which have built the 
Federal Government to the gigantic size 
it is today—will continue to require a 
greater outlay of money as time goes by. 
The Federal Government cannot keep 
taking the rights and powers formerly 
held by the States, without assuming the 
responsibility of paying for them. 

With Congressmen having to face re- 
election every 2 years, Members of Con- 
gress are reluctant to vote against pro- 
grams which their constituency advo- 
cates. It is apparent in the country 
today that any measure that helps a 
group of individuals finds that grcup in 
favor of such legislation—even \vhen 
they should know it is detrimental to the 
best interest of all Americans. Before 
any tax relief comes for the American 
people, there must be a real awakening 
to the dangers inherent in this situation. 
Pressure groups will have to be told they 
are trying to serve only a particular 
group which may have selfish interests 
at heart. And, Members of Congress 
must be able to withstand these pressure 
groups. 

When we compare the expenditures 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
with the increases that have been made 
in those same items for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, we find that about 
$12.5 billion more revenue is required 
than was spent 3 years ago. Much of 
this money is needed for projects and 
policies started long before the present 
administration came into power. As 
our population increases, and expenses 
grow because prices have risen, we find 
all along the line there are more indi- 
viduals who are entitled to pensions, 
more who are retired, more children who 
attend schools and need free lunches. 
We must face the reality that we cannot 
start any new commitments involving 
Federal expenditures, unless we are pre- 
pared to foot the bills. Need I remind 
you that the deepest well will run dry? 

- I have been happy to join with more 
than 60 of my Republican colleagues in 
urging that the Rules Committee give 
the House an opportunity to set some 
overall limitation on Government spend- 
ing. Let each one of us rise above being 

and make it our goal during the 
lst session, 85th Congress, to reduce the 
$71.8 billion budget, insofar as it does not 
curtail essential services, or endanger 
the security of our Government. Our 
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citizenry is aroused over the national 
debt, about the size of our Federal 
budgets, and over our ever-expanding 
Federal bureaucracy, and well they 
should be. Perhaps if we would remem- 
ber that Lenin once said, “The easiest 
way to promote a bloodless revolution is 
for the currency of a nation to commit 
suicide,” a concerted effort will be made 
by all of us to cut the budget at every 
opportunity. The decline in the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar has been 
underway for a number of years. 





Who Should Cut Budgets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the March 14 edition of the Commercial 
Appeal, a prominent daily newspaper 
published in Memphis, Tenn. The edi- 
torial, having to do with budget cuts, is 
very significant inasmuch as this news- 
paper supported the President in each of 
his campaigns. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 





Wao SHOULD Cut Bupcets? 


Democrats and Republicans in Congress are 
each anxious to appear the less liberal with 
the taxpayers’ money, and hence a good deal 
of the current controversy over who should 
cut the Federal budget. 

After due allowance has been made for 
politics, however, it seems to us that House 
Democrats have the right of it in asking 
President Eisenhower to tell them where and 
how to trim the administration's original 
requests. It is the duty of the President and 
his administrators to propose and of Congress 
to dispose. 

Republicans, almost with one voice, accuse 
the Democrats of passing the buck, which is 
not so bad, after all, if the buck finally comes 
to rest where it belongs. President Eisen- 
hower has likewise indicated his estimates 
can be pared and it appears logical to sug- 
gest that he and his Cabinet have the re- 
sponsibility to say where reductions can best 
be made. 

In this connection it is interesting and 
pertinent to turn to comments made re- 
cently in an interview published in U. S. News 
& World Report by former Vice President 
John Nance Garner. Mr. Garner, now in his 
eighties and living in peaceful retirement at 
his home in Uvalde, Tex., had 38 years’ ex- 
perience as Representative, Speaker of the 
House, and Vice President. He agrees’with 
Senator Harry F. Brrp, of Virginia, that the 
answer to a reduced budget lies in less 
spending. 

Mr. Garner said in part, after noting that 
President Eisenhower talks about inflation: 
“Now, he is the author, the final author, of 
the budget.. He has a budget man, but the 
President is responsible for sending it to 
Congress. He can’t get away from that. 

“Now, what he ought to have done when 
he got that budget, and he and his Cabinet 
sat around, was to tell them to go back and 
cut it down—cut ftt—cut it to the bone. 
Let Congress then, if necessary, do the job of 
increasing it. But he didn’t do it. He has 
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recommended more money than TI believe 
Congress will give him. And it will be about 
the first time that has happened.” 

“Cactus Jack” has done a fine job of put- 
ting the gist of the matter in plain language. 


It’s a Small World, and We Mean Small 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to ask unanimous consent 
that the column of Mr. Wes Izzard, pub- 
lisher and editor, of the Amarillo Daily 
News, of Amarillo, Tex., which was 
printed in that newspaper under date of 
March 9, 1957, be included in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. Izzard is 
well known throughout this country as 
an outstanding newspaperman, editor, 
commentator, columnist, and radio and 
TV executive. His observations are al- 
ways excellent and his style of writing 
most interesting. We would like to share 
his splendid comments with others: 
Ir’s a SMALL WoRLD, AND WE MEAN SMALL 

Ever since Columbus discovered America 
people have been saying, “It’s a small world.” 

It has never been smaller than it is today, 
and it’s getting smaller by the minute. 


A few years ago a trip to Dallas was a major. 


excursion. As for Honolulu or Rio or Paris— 
well, only millionaires and adventurers went 
there; and one such trip in a lifetime was 
considered enough. 

But look at the way things are today. 
Millions of young American men have been 
to Germany or Japan or Korea as members 
of our occupation forces. Other tens of 
thousands, many of them with their fam- 
ilies, have done their stint at American bases 
in Greenland and North Africa and Arabia 
and a dozen other places. ; 

Out at the airport the other day we ran 
into four friends we assumed were. going to 
Dallas or maybe Denver. But it turned out 
they were headed for Hawaji on a casual 
2-week holiday. 

We know of half a dozen others who have 
just been or are just going on Caribbean 
cruises; and we can name at least 14 Amaril- 
loans who are going to Europe as tourists 
this spring. Undoubtedly there are several 
times this number. 

Last Wednesday night in Dallas we had the 
privilege of meeting Sir Harold Caccia, the 
British AmDassador to the United States, 
and several other Britons in Her Majesty's 
foreign service. 

We talked about politics and the weather 
and socialized medicine, and Colonel Nasser, 
and Texas oil, and the best hotels to stop at, 
and where fo get a good meal in London, and 
so on. It didn’t seem in the least unusual 
for a bunch of Britishers to be sitting in a 
Dallas hotel dining room talking to a bunch 
of Texans. We all spoke the same language. 

Then Thursday night we went out to the 
Knife and Fork Club and heard Ed Tomlin- 
son, the Scripps-Howard expert on Latin 
America, tell about the industrialization of 
the southern republics, and the terrific com- 
petition among the various nations of the 
world to sell manufactured goods down there. 

Thousands of United States-built factories; 
tens of thousands of United States tech- 
nicians and salesmen, and swarms of peddlers 
from Britain, Germany, Italy, France, Japan, 


. of the lawmaker with 
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and even China are mingling in the world’s 
biggest boom. 

People are mixing with other people every- 
where in the world. It’s not a political or 
social movement, as the organized one 
worlders would have it. It’s a natural de- 
velopment of quick transportation plus free 
enterprise opportunity. 

There are no strange, 
places any more. 

You can buy a Coke in Addis Ababa or ride 
in a Ford in Jakarta. 

A Russian or an Egyptian is no more a 
curiosity to an American than a New Eng- 
lander is to a Texan. 

American boys are bringing home brides 
from every quarter of the globe. 

From now on if you want to adventure in 
strange lands among strange people, you’d 
better turn to outer space. There’s no 
more mystery on this little old world of ours. 


out-of-the-way 


Parliamentary Bodies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Clif- 
ford B. Ward, writing in the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, expressed some views 
concerning parliamentary bodies and the 

“individuals of whom they are composed. 
Because I think he speaks truths which 
ought to be widely read, I am including 
the column .with my remarks: 

This is an age of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, pressures and counterpressures. 
Improved methods of communications have 
made it possible to step up propaganda and 
counterpropaganda, while the ease with 
which tions can be formed has made 
it possible to step up pressures and counter- 
pressures. 

All members of our parliamentary bodies 
are constantly beseiged by highly articulate 
and usually well financed representatives 
of pressure and counterpressure groups, ex- 
cept that they must wish always always 
that the general populace was as well repre- 
sented. 

The so-called common man is a pretty 
friendless individual around any lawmaking 
bodies, except as he gets friendship, as he 
should, from some of the representatives in 
parliamentary bodies that he has selected. 
Usually the more experienced lawmakers 
have learned not to overemphasize the noise 

e in their offices by professional lobby- 
ists. They frequently remember conversa- 
tions they have had with home folks and 
vote with such conversations in mind. 


Of course, to some extent, the lobbyists for 
and against any measure serve a useful pur- 
pose, because they accomplish the education 
respect to pending 
bills. It is almost impossible for a lawmaker 
to study with any degree of intensity any or 
all of the bills on which he is expected to act 
and the lobbyists held inform him about 
what the bills contain. Ironically, a lobbyist 
frequently accomplishes a purpose opposite 
from what he had in mihd. Where he in- 


tends to convert a lawmaker to his cause, - 


he sometimes loses him by reason of his 


approach. 
INTEGRITY NEEDED 
The first thing that any public official 
needs is integrity. You might be tempteg to 
say that he also needs , but actually 
courage is a part of integrity. Probably most 
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persons want to be known for Possessing jn. 
tegrity, but too many of them when tp, 
chips are down play the role of cowards. 

Fortunately for the sake of the general 
welfare, the number of persons in Govern. 
ment with a sense of integrity outnumbe; 
those that lack it. If this were not so, thi, 
country would really be in trouble. Despite 
the general conclusions people are tempteq 
to make about Members of Congress, bot; 
Houses can be proud of men who vote their 
convictions regardless of the pressures 
brought to bear upon them. 

This country has some excellent men jp 
the Senate now, and it ustially has, because 
despite popular cynicism there are a lot of 
good men in the country. There are some 
people that can always be pushed aroung 
‘and there are others who quickly resent any 
attempts to push them around and stanq 
firmly where they think they ought to stanq, 
More than this, no one can ask. 

RELIABLE APPRAISAL 


Oddly enough, in any legislative body there 
is a pretty reliable common appraisal of abi). 
ity and honesty. The incompetent and the 
dishonest usually agree with everyone else 
on the matter of who is able and who is hon- 
est. Even crooks will say, “Don’t bother try- 
ing to get to him, because you can’t.” That 
is always the highest compliment any man 
can merit, 

The safety of this Nation at all times de- 
pends largely I think upon the kind of men 
who are elected to the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representa- 
tives. The attempts of many to lessen the 
prestige of Congressman is a mistake, be- 
cause it plays into the hands of those who 
want to break down respect for all authority, 
especially authority granted by the will of 
the people and not handed down by despots 
who seize power. 


Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of March 12, 1957: 
FEeperaAL TAXxEs 
Even though we are in an inflationary 
spiral and the experts tell us that we should 
not reduce taxes, which they say would only 
add to the inflationary pressure, we cannot 
refrain from commenting that Federal taxes 


‘are so high as to stifle initiative and expan- 


sion and constitute a threat to the prosperity 
of the Nation. 

This almost sounds like an old record, 
coming 12 years after World War IJ, at a time 
when some of the taxes of War II are still 
on the books. Moreover, the Korean war 
came along a few years later and Congress 
added a new set of wartime taxes, some of 
which are still in effect. 

Taxes must be reduced in the near future 
or the country is going to suffer. There is 
no reason why individuals should be taxed 
more than 50 percent on money they are able 
to earn. If an individual is smart enough, 
or fortunate enough, to earn big money and 
give a dollar to the Federal Government for 
every dollar he earns, then he is paying 
enough to the Federal Government. 

He must pay local taxes, State taxes, and 
other taxes, and he must have money [0 
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While a good case can probably be made 
for the Government maintaining high taxes, 
the case for reducing them is even better, 
and they must come down in the near future 
or the country’s expansion will be adversely 
affected. 





The Budget Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 


The budgetary battle this year between 
President and to be 
livelier than usual, with each side trying to 
pass the responsibility for budget-cutting 
to the other but with neither likely to 
achieve @ sensational success. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
already begun to slice into the President's 
estimates, late last week , for ex- 
ample, a cut of almost 9 percent,-or $500 mil- 
lion in the in mt offices bill covering 
expenditures of 18 Federal agencies for the 
coming fiscal year. Doubtless the Senate 
will restore some. if not all the cuts the 
House makes in this and other bills. All 
this may end up with some more or less hap- 
hazard reduction in projected spending for 
1958, in response to the unquestionable pub- 
lic demand for a slash somewhere, somehow, 
in the President’s $72 billion budget, largest 
in the Nation’s peacetime history. 

But cutting just for the sake of cutting is 
not conduciye to a balanced, reasoned, and 
orderly program. ‘The areas where political 
resistance is least—foreign aid, for example— 
are likely to suffer most; and yet these are 
not necessarily the areas where the Nation 
can best afford to economize. Executive 
ip any policy of budget-cutting 
is essential because the budget is an execu- 
tive budget, 


: 


the minimum 

President has invited Congress to 

cut this budget if it can, with the implicit 
from members 
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that the President ought to lead the way. 
There was a measure of Justice—mixed in, to 
be sure, with a large element of political 
buck-passing—in the House resolution the 
other day asking the President to indicate 
just where he thought “substantial reduc- 
tions” could best be made. 


Federal budget-making is or ought to be 
&@ reciprocal process, though Congress in re- 
cent years has lost a good deal of its power 
of effective control. One step it ought to 
take to recoup some of that control would 
be adoption of the Hoover Commissiori’s 
recommendation for modernizing the budget 
and appropriation system. But it is still up 
to the President to set the tone and char- 
acter and direction of the budget; and if he 
thinks it can and should be cut he ought to 
say so with specific suggestions. 





That Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal deficit, like the national debt, is 
always with us. Tribute must be paid, 
however, to the efforts of the Honorable 
Arthur E. Summerfield to wipe out that 
deficit and put his Department on a basis 
where it can pay its own way and thus 
help the Government reduce its appro- 





- priations in order to balance the budget. 


In recognition of Mr. Summerfield’s 
efforts, I ask to have printed in the Rrec- 
ORD an editorial from the March 7 edi- 
tion of the Museatine, Iowa, Journal. 
The editorial follows: 


TuaT Postal Dzricir 


Postmaster General Summerfield has ex- 
pressed serious concern—and with good rea- 
son—over his Department’s deficit problem. 

The deficit will soon approximate a billion 
dollars a year, he warned, unless postage 
rates are raised to realistic levels. Indeed, 
the deficit would have passed the billion 
mark by now, had it not been for certain 
financial and improvements put 
into effect during the past 4 years, including 
increased parcel-post rates and higher for- 
eign mail rates, among others. 

This situation is made worse by the fact 
that the Department faces higher operating 
costs, due to increased wages and mailing 
charges. And the fiscal plight is com- 
pounded by the Department’s need to mod- 
ernize its physical plant to expedite the 
handling of an ever-increasing volume of 
mail. As Mr. Summerfield sees it, ‘The only 
possible solution is increased postage rates to 
assure better service and to introduce finan- 
cial sanity in the handling of the fiscal af- 
fairs of this huge businesslike operation 
within Government.” : 

We usually think of these proposed in- 
creases in rates in terms of letter postage. 
But fiscal reforms should not stop there. 
Parcel post (the fourth-class-mail classifica- 
tion) is reported to be still operating at a 
deficit, and is thus subsidized by tht tax- 
payers, despite the rate increases Mr. Sum- 
merfield mentioned. And parcel post im- 
poses a heavy burden on the Department’s 
physical facilities that are in need of mod- 
ernization and expansion—for it is reported 
to account for more than 56 percent of the 
weight of all domestic mail. 
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Making the user pay the full cost of such 
service would both relieve pressure on the 
Post Office Department, and on the strained 
Federal Treasury itself. And this would help 
the Department, to quote Mr. Summerfield 
again, to “contribute its share to the bal- 
ancing of the Federal budget, so essential to 
the economic well-being and security of 170 
million Americans.” 





A Bill To Provide for a U. S. S. “Arizona” 
Memorial at Pearl Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5809 to provide for a U. S. S. Arizona 
memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H. I was 
joined in introduction by the Honorable 
CarLTon J. Loser, of Tennessee (H. R. 
5833). Some other Members have in- 
dicated a desire also to cosponsor the 
meastire. I welcome their ccesponsor- 
ship. 

It has been truthfully said that the 
past is but the prolog of the future. The 
inspiration of the battleship Arizona and 
the significance of the sacrifice of the 
1,102 great Americans whose tomb the 
Arizona is should be preserved to honor 
those who died and remind those who live 
of the sacrifice demanded of all who 
would preserve the heritage bequeathed 
us. 

For the information and edification of 
the Members of Congress and the readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
herewith an article from the Nashville 
Banner of March 13, as well as.an edi- 
torial from the same paper: 

PEARL HaRBOR REMEMBERED 

It is with gratification the Banner notes 
Nashville’s Representative J. CARLTON LOSER 
has introduced a bill in Congress to provide 
@ memorial at Pearl Harbor for the battle- 
ship Arizona, sunk in the sneak attack of 
December 7, 1941, with the loss of 1,102 men 
aboard. 

Following a Navy-sponsored tour of Pearl 
Harbor last year, the Banner’s managing edi- 
tor was haunted by the fact that the sunken 
ship was rusting away beneath the salt water 
with no effort being made to memorialize 
those for whom the war ended as it began. 
In an article published in these pages on the 
15th anniversary of Pearl Harbor, it was sug- 
gested that the sentiment of a bronze plaque 
and a flagpole was insufficient for such an 
American shrine. A public subscription was 
urged to establish a fitting and lasting 
memorial. ‘ 

It was upon that suggestion that Repre- 
setitative Loser acted in introducing his bill 
calling for the Navy’s cooperation with the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission in devel- 
oping plans for a fund-raising campaign to 
establish the project. His commendable ac- 
tion should serve to jog the memory of Pearl 
Harbor and pave the way for Americans to 
prove again that pride and gratitude are 
not so perishable as a ship’s steel hulk be- 
fore the inexorable force of time and tide. 

The Banner congratulates Representative 
Loser for his service to a cause long neg- 
lected. 
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REMINDER OF PEARL Harsor: Loser SEEKS 
MEMORIAL FOR ILL-FaTED. “ARIZONA” 

WASHINGTON.—Representative J. CARLTON 
Loser, of Nashville, today introduced a bill 
to provide a memorial at Pearl Harbor for the 
battleship Arizona sunk in the Japanese at- 
tack on Hawaii. 

Loser said he acted on a suggestion by Ed 
Clark Ford, managing editor of the Banner 
who wrote and published on December 7, 
1956, an article urging recognition of the 
hulk of the sunken ship. 

Loser’s bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to cooperate with the Pacific 
War Memorial Commission of Hawaii in de- 
veloping a design for a memorial and mu- 
seum to be built at, or near, the site of the 
hulk of the U. 8. 8. Arizona. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Secretary would also be empowered to 
furnish publicity material for a public sub- 
scription campaign to raise funds for the 
memorial and museum, 

The Navy would later build the project 
with the private funds and maintain it for 
the use of the public. 

Loser said Ford first suggested the idea in 
a Banner article which the Congressman 
placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. Dele- 
gate Joun A. Burns, of Hawaii, noticed the 
article in the Recorp and is cooperating with 
Loser in sponsoring the legislation. 

ARTICLE REPRODUCED 

The article by Ford headlined, “The sea 
decays a hallowed shrine,” has been repro- 
duced in the Navy Times and the Naval Air 
Training Command’s magazine. After its 
appearance in the Banner, Secretary of the 
Navy Charles S. Thomas wrote Ford that 
it was his hope appropriate legislation would 
be introduced and passed in this session 
of Congress “in keeping with that national 
spirit exemplified by memorials to our war 
dead throughout the world.” 





Problems of the Average Small-Business 
Man” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great need for this Congress to take 
decisive and constructive action toward 
improving the climate in which small 
business operates today. . 

This week I received an excellent, let- 
ter from a successful, young South Da- 
kota businessman, R. B. Wheeler, of 
Lemmon, which outlined in some detail 
the problems facing the average smail- 
business man. I believe the premise of 
his letter could be summarized with this 
statement which I quote from his letter: 

Many of our local businesses are operating 
in a balance that is extremely close where 
nearly any adverse condition will put their 
solvency in jeopardy. 3 

He went on to write that while many 
small-business men are showing an in- 
crease in net worth in dollars, the gain 
is very slow and the numerical dollars 
are misleading. This is true because of 
inflation, and deflation brought about by 
a possible recession would destroy much 
of this net worth because of its highly 
depreciable inventories and accounts. 
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He emphasized that numerous busi- 
nesses are unable to reduce their liabil- 
ities from year to year. In addition, 
they often find their cash position to be 
in worse balance from 1 year to the next. 

He concluded the net result of this is 
that the small business must expand its 
volume in order to take on these addi- 
tional loads. But at the same time the 
small business is powerless to expand at 
a rapid rate because of the. income-tax 
structure. 

Mr. Wheeler then commended the 
President for his recommendation that 
relief be granted to small business, allow- 
ing them to receive the essential benefits 
from tax reduction. 

I have restated several of the ideas 
from this businessman’s letter because it 
typifies the comments and suggestions I 
have been receiving. I therefore feel it 
is essential that small business be 
granted tax relief, and I have joined 
several other of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a bill to accomplish that purpose. 

The bill calls for a substantial tax re- 
lief for small firms with incomes under 
$150,000 a year. It is designed to con- 


‘tinue the protection Congress has his- 


torically afforded smal] business in this 
country and yet permit small firms to 
grow and adapt themselves to the com- 
plexities of our modern economy. It is 
very true, just as my businessman friend 
had indicated, that profits of small firms 
are subject to more frequent and violent 
fluctuations over a period of years than 
those of larger concerns. The inability 
of small businesses to retain stable earn- 
ings, both because of high taxes and 
these fluctuations, prevents the use of 
earnings for needed expansion and in- 
vestment. : 

Congress has a commendable record 
of passing legislation through the years 
that in most instances has permitted a 
healthy climate for business. This 
started in 1890 when a Republican Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Since that time Congress has attempted, 
with considerable success, to protect 
small businesses, prevent restraint of 
trade, and maintain competition’ in the 
free enterprise system that has made this 
Nation great. Nonetheless small busi- 
ness must be given a better tax break if 
it is to continue as the cornerstone, yes, 
the very foundation, of the American 
free enterprise systems. Small firms 
usually start operations undercapital- 
ized and even after some successful op- 
eration are unable to attract sufficient 
investment capital. 


The bill I am offering provides for - 


necessary growth and mode of 
small businesses by initiating a reduction. 
in normal tax rate from 30 percent to 20 
percent and also providing small firms 
with tax amortization certificates en- 
abling them to write off over a 5-year pe- 
riod the cost of expanding and modern- 
izing their facilities. — 

In addition, if the small firm’s taxable 
income is not over $10,000, it would be 
allowed to deduct for modernization 
purposes up to 50 percent of its taxable 
income with the deductible percentage 
reducing as income increases. 

Other sections of the bill would pro- 
vide accelerated depreciation on pur- 
chases of used equipment or property, 
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allow an exemption from estate taxes for 
the so-called good will of @ firm as an in. 
centive to its owners to continue the 
business after the death of one of the 
leading figures, and provide for insta))- 
ment payment of estate taxes over a 19. 
year period to prevent disruption of bys)- 
ness operations. 

These benefits would serve as an in. 
centive for persons to invest in sma) 
firms as would the additional provision 
for more liberal treatment for losses ang 
bad debts. 

The multiple benefits of this proposeg 
legislation also apply to the farmer as 4 
small-business man. This is also im. 
portant to the farming and ranching 
business in South Dakota. Many family. 
sized farms and ranches would benefit 
greatly from the exemption for the im- 
provement, modernization, and renewa] 
of. buildings and equipment used in the 
production of agricultural commodities, 





Tax Merry-Go-Round 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leavexto extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Janesville Daily Gazette on 
March 9, 1957, in which the editor points 
out just what is going on in this matter 
of taxing and spending. The editorial 
follows: 

: Tax Merry-Go-Rounp 

A cartoon on this page today captures the 
nub of high taxes and high spending. 

Everyone is for government economy and 
for lower taxes. The trouble is that there 
are too many who want economy somewhere 
else, and tax spending for their own pet 
project. 

Janesville, Rock County, and Wisconsin 
are not without blame for the system as we 
have it. We in Janesville are now in line 
for State-Federal’ help in reconstruction of 
Highway 51 through the city, along with a 
new bridge. 

As a second example, Rock County is hope- 
ful of obtaining $90,000 in State and Fed- 
eral funds to cover 75 percent of the cost 
of a new terminal building at the county 
airport. Both city and county are looking 
for aid in. bridge and road building. 

While there -is opposition, heads of the 
Wisconsin educational system are among 
those on record as favoring Federal aid for 
schools. Federal interstate and primary 
highways are already on the drawing boards. 

As city and county citizens contributing 


- heavily in Federal and State taxes, our only 


hope of getting anything for our money is 
to grasp for handouts from Madison and 
Washington. If we could pay our money 
into the home town treasury we could easily 
finance all of the improvements for which 
outside money is “given” to us and save 4 
prodigious amount besides. 

By asking for a share of our own money 
back for local developments, however, we 
contribute to what State and Federal office- 
holders call pressure. Since the money is 
already being taken away from us and Wwe 
are put in the position where we must ask 
that some of it be returned, we are “de- 
manding” more and more in Government 
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services and expenses. Our representatives 
jn Washington and Madison are thus put in 
the position where they can do us a favor 
py handing back a small percentage of what 
nas been taken away from us. 

Crazy? Yes, but that’s the way America 


is running today. ‘ 





How H. R. 11 Affects Freight Absorption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most frequent questions raised about 





H.R. 11, the equality-of-opportunity bill, © 


is whether or not, under this bill, pro- 
ducers could absorb freight. I would 
like to answer this question and in doing 
so, I believe that I may be able to point 
out some aspects of the present law on 
which some of the Members may not be 
fully informed. 

To illustrate, several days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from one of the smaller 
steel companies which I quote, in part, 
as follows: ’ 

Our competition is from small companies 
up through to the largest, United States 
Steel Corp. 

We have to make freight allowances when 
our eustomer’s plant is nearer to another 
strip steel mill than to ours. That means 
that our prices vary according to the loca- 
tion of our customer. 

We cannot stay in business unless we are 
allowed to meet competitive prices. 

Under H. R. 11, introduced by you, would 
we be allowed to meet this competition? 


In my reply to the above question, I 
have tried to point out what the present 
law on freight absorption is and how 
H. R. 11 would fit into the present law. 
My reply to the gentleman’s letter is as 
follows: 

Dear Sm: * * * This bill will not prevent 
freight absorption; and I think-that it will 
in no way change existing law with respect 
to freight absorption practices described in 
your letter. 

DEFINITION OF ILLEGAL PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


The bill is concerned only with a supplier’s 
discriminations in price as between its dif- 
ferent customers where the effect may be, in 
the language of.the bill, “substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” This language which defines an 
illegal discrimination is, incidentally, the 
same language which defines an illegal merg- 
er under section 7 of the act and an illegal 
exclusive-dealing contract under section 3 
of the act. 

THREE KINDS OF “SUBSTANTIAL LESSENING” OF 
COMPETITION 


Perhaps the best way to clarify the matter 
for you is to point out that three entirely 
different kinds of competitive situations have 
come to be regarded as “substantially lessen- 
ing” of tion under the act. The 
legislative purpose of the act, both in 1914 
and in 1936, and now, is to curb price dis- 
crimination simply for the reason that the 
Temas aeaeees niet on 

ere firms destroy or squeeze’ out 
smaller firms. © = 


(1) Big supplier destroys small suppliers 


Thus one kind of “substantial lessening” 
occurs where a producer which has a con- 


— 
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siderable size advantage over its competitors, 
by discriminating in price, destroys the 
smaller competitors. In 1914, the Congress 
was mainly concerned with this kind of 
“substantial lessening.” For example, the 
old Standard Oil Co. which was subdi- 
vided in 1912, had acquired better than a 90 
percent monopoly of refined products sim- 
ply by cutting prices in one market at a time 
until it destroyed its smaller competitors or 
drove them into merger. 


(2) Supplier creates inequalities among his 
dealers 


Another effect of the supplier’s discrimi- 
nating in price is, however, that when you 
have a general regime of discrimination the 
almost invariable rule is that the big buyers 
receive an unearned advantage by which 
they may destroy or squeeze out smaller 
competing buyers. This is the kind of sub- 
stantial lessening with which we were prin- 
cipally concerned in 1936 and with which 
H..R. 11 is concerned. 


(3) Suppliers restrain competition among 
themselves 


Beginning with its so-called basing-point 
cases of a decade or so ago, however, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission injected a third kind 
of substantial lessening of competition. 
Thus there were several cases in which the 
Commission charged, and subsequently 
found, that in some industries the producers 
maintained a basing-point system of pricing 
by agreement and conspiracy in violation of 
the anticonspiracy law. In several of these 
cases the Commission threw in collateral 
charges that the antiprice discrimination 
law had also been violated, on the theory 
that the conspiratorial basing-point system 
involved a systematic discrimination in 
‘prices. The substantial lessening of com- 
petition which was alleged to flow from this 
discrimination, was not that big producers 
were destroying small producers by unfair 
means or otherwise. It was also not alleged 
to be that the discriminations created any 
inequalities among competing buyers which 
put some buyers at a substantial competi- 
tive disadvantage over others. Rather the 
allegation was, as would logically flow from 
the conspiracy charge, that price competi- 
tion among the producers engaged in the 
systematic discriminations had disappeared 
and thus there was a substantial lessening 
of competition among these producers. The 
Supreme Court upheld this theory in the 
Cement case. 

DISCRIMINATIONS MADE BY CONSPIRACY ARE NOT 
IN GOOD FAITH 


Coming back now to H. R. 11, it is con- 
cerned only with the abuse of power kind of 
lessening of competition by which bigger 
firms destroy smaller firms. It is not con- 
cerned with conspiracy or conspiracy-type 
situations. In short, the bill amends only 
the so-called good faith defense in section 
2 (b) of the act. The bill says, in effect, that 
where a supplier’s discriminatory practice 
results in a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to create a monopoly, the 
practice is illegal despite the fact that the 
discriminations may be made in good faith 
to meet the lower price of a competitor. 
Such substantial lessening will require the 
enforcement agencies to prove that the sup- 
plier is creating such inequalities among 
competing customers that competition is 
substantially lessened. 

The “good faith” phrase in the law, under 
present interpretation, is a presumptive 
matter. The seller who shows that his dis- 
crimination was made to meet the lower 
price of a competitor, or shows that he had 
reason to believe that he was meeting the 
price of a competitor, although he may not 
have been doing so in fact, is presumed to be 
in “good faith”. This presumption is over- 
turned, however, and the absence of good 
faith is established, where the enforcement 
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agencies show the existence of a conspiracy 
to carry on the discriminations. Hence our 
third kind of “substantial lessening”, which 
rests on a conspiracy, is not now justified by 
the 2 (b) defense, since it does not now pass 
the “good faith” test. 


WHAT H. R. 11 REQUIRES 


All of this means that under the bill, the 
seller would be required to avoid creating 
such gross inequalities among competing 
buyers that competition is “substantially 
lessened”. Nothing would be added to or 
taken from the present requirement that the 
seller also avoid agreements or common 
understandings with his competitors to use 
a pricing system to lessen competition among 
themselves. 

I hope you will pardon the great length 
of this letter; I wanted to try to make sure 
that you understand precisely what is in- 
volved in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WricHt PaTMANn. 





Will the Budget Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Thursday, March 14, 1957, entitled “‘Ac- 
cording to the Rules.” This is a rather 
cynical approach, but the editors of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch have been long 
time advocates of bigger government in 
Washington which means bigger Federal 
budgets. The cynicism set forth in the 
editorial regretably may be justified, 
however, I am hopeful that this time the 
people are really behind the movement 
to cut down on the size of big govern- 
ment in Washington. Nonetheless, I 
do not believe I will accept the bet the 
editors offer. 

The editorial follows: 

ACCORDING TO THE RULES 

Nobody should take too seriously the 
strictly party-line vote by which the House 
passed a resolution calling upon President 
Eisenhower to point out where budget cuts 
can be made. This is just part of the ping- 
pong game the executive branch and the 
Congress are playing with the White House 
recommendations for the biggest peacetime 
budget in history. 

Mr. Eisenhower, who is supposed to be a 
novice, has learned the game pretty well him- 
self. He batted the ball right back by simul- 
taneously (1) denying that he had ever asked 
Congress to cut his budget; (2) challenging 
Congress to go ahead and cut it; (3) putting 
in a plug for 4-cent letter postage. |. 

It’s all part of the game and the game 
bears a close relationship to two events—to 
the strident economy cries emanating from 
business organizations, and to the income- 
tax consciousness of the public as April 15 
with fateful implacability approaches. 

After April 15, we’d be willing to bet, there 
will be much less talk about economy in 
Washington. The punitive 26 percent slash 
in appropriations for the White House, just 
triumphantly voted by the House, will then 
be quietly restored in the Senate, and the 
House will quietly accept the restoration. 
The speeches will be loud, and the voting 
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soft. And when it is all over, the total sums 
available for spending will in all likelihood 
be pretty close to the $71.8 billion that is 
recommended but not defended by the ad- 
ministration. That is usually the way it 
goes with budgets. 





Homes Versus Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Fifth Congressional District of Florida 
veterans are having a most difficult time 
getting mortgage money for homes be- 
cause the 414-interest rate is not a suffi- 
cient inducement to lenders -in today’s 
high money market. 

A preliminary examination of a ques- 
tionnaire I sent out to the people of my 
district shows that the majority favor 
an increase in the VA mortgage rates. 

In connection with this situation, I 
present a timely editorial from the Or- 
lando Sentinel, Orlando, Fla., of March 
15, 1957: 





Homes Versus SHirs 


The complexity of present-day Government 
grows more and more confusing to the aver- 
age citizen. 

In a recent hearing before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House it was re- 
vealed that the Government backs maritime 
5% percent bonds 100 percent, while its 
guaranty for 444 percent GI mortgage loans 
on homes is only 60 percent. 

To us this is just like saying it is more 
important that Gulf, Bethelehem, Ingalls 
and other big shipbuilding firms are financed 
than it is to house the men who fought our 
last two wars for us. 


Naturally any moneylender is going to grab 
a 5% percent, 100-percent guaranteed bond 
ahead of a 4% percent, 60-percent guaran- 
teed piece of paper. 

Bowery Savings Bank bought $110 million 
of the maritime bonds. Before the tight 
money market beset the Nation Bowery had 
invested $160 million in Fiorida home mort- 
gages. 

It is apparent that unless interest rates 
on VA loans are raised to at least 5 percent, 
this source of money and business and new 
homes that growing Florida sorely needs will 
dry up. 

Brailey Odham, of Sanford, told the com- 
mittee in Washington that veterans are far 
more interested in getting well-built homes 
they can afford than they are in the interest 
rate they pay for the money. 

“They want to know what the monthly 
payments are,” said Odham. “They are in- 
telligent people. They read the newspapers 
and know what is going on. They certainly 
know money is tight.” 

- The Congress is the only body which can 
keep the important VA program going. 

In Florida there have been 116,000 VA 
homes built and loans made. Losses suffered 
have-been one-twentieth of 1 percent. 

Here is a program which has been proved 
worthwhile. 

Why abandon it when a mere adjustment 
to meet a changing money market would 
keep it pumping life into growing States? 

If the money market goes the other way 
there’s nothing to prevent Congress from 
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lowering the rate. It started out at 4 per- 
cent, rose to 4%4 percent, and now should go 
to at least 5 percent. 

Congress ought to take a realistic view of 
this important part of our economy. 





Louis Hector, Nominee for CAB Vacancy, 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


"OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
axiomatic that there are at least two 
sides to every question. In one of his 
recent columns Drew Pearson presented 
one interpretation of the significance of 
the nomination of Mr. Louis Hector, of 
Miami, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The question of what is truth is not a 
simple one. In our complex world no 
single fact stands alone, rather even a 
supposedly simple fact necessarily rests 
on oertain assumptions and points of 
view. We are all more or less in the 
position of the five blind men who 
sought to describe an elephant. 

It is much the same way with news. 
One columnist or newspaper may touch 
a part of the truth and the publi¢ 
thinks, “This is how it is.” But, one 
cannot always get a correct overall pic- 
ture of the truth from an understand- 
ing of only one or more parts of the 
news. To get the whole truth, one needs 
to get the whole story. 

I havé known the Hector family for 
over 20 years. They are one of Florida’s 
finest. Louis Hector is an outstanding 
man. He has the ability, integrity, 
judgment, and character to do an excel- 
lent job. ¢ 

In the case of Mr. Hector’s nomina- 
tion, Mr. David Kraslow, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Miami Herald, 
has interviewed the people concerned 
and come up with a number of points 
which support a quite different overall 
interpretation from that advanced by 
Drew Pearson: Representative govern- 
ment requires an enlightened public 
aware of both sides of important ques- 
tions. We are all agreed that a re- 
sponsible press is one of the greatest 
means of promoting an enlightened 
public. 

Mr. Kraslow’s article follows: 

Pearson Founp Orr THE BEAM On CAB CHOICE 
(By David Kraslow) 
WASHINGTON.—It was only little more than 





well knows, are trademarks of responsible 
journalism, 
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MANDPICKED? 


Yet on the day after he wrote the lette, 
about truth, Pearson clobbered Louis Hector 
a Miami attorney, with an unfair and wholly 
irresponsible bit of reporting. 

Hector is about to become the first Floriq. 
ian ever to serve on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. There is nothing in his past to ingqj- 
cate anything but respectability. 

Hector hasn’t even been.confirmed by the 
Senate, but Pearson already has him, jp 
effect, using his position on the CAB to carry 
the ball for Pan American World Airways, ~ 

This is because, according to Pearson: 

Hector was handpicked for the job by Sen. 
ator GeorcGe SMaTHERS, and the Senator's 
law firm in Miami—Smathers, Thompson 4 
Dyer—represents PAA. 

ADDITION WRONG 


It’s no secret that SMaTHER’s law firm rep. 
resents PAA in court actions or that 
SmaTHers and Hector have been longtime 
friends, or that SMaTHeRs strongly supported 
Hector’s appointment. 

It’s just that Pearson’s addition is all wet. 

If Pearson had bothered to make a few 
telephone calls, he would have come up with 
an entirely different story—one supported by 
the facts. 

HOLLAND DID IT 


It was Senator Sprssarp Ho.ianp, not 
SmatTHeERs, who talked to Presidential Assist- 
ant Sherman Adams about getting Hector on 
the CAB. 

And HOoLLanp’s law firm in Bartow, inci- 
dentally, does not represent PAA. 

HOo.Ltanp talked with Adams about Hector 
on 3-or 4 occasions. Adams even telephoned 
HOLLAND once to obtain additional informa. 
tion on Hector. 

Hector is far from a stranger to Hottanp. 
The Senator has known the family for many 
years. When he was governor in 1941, he 
‘appointed Hector’s father, Harry, to the State 
road board. 

: BOYD MENTIONED 

When a former Texas Congressman turned 
down the CAB appointment and it began to 
appear as if a Floridian could get the Demo- 
cratic vacancy, SMATHERs telephoned Ho1- 
LAND in Florida. 

During that conversation, SMATHERs sug- 
gested Alan Boyd, chairman of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, 
for the job, and said he thought Hector 
might also be considered. 

Boyd was Smaruers’ top choice after John 
Stembler, of Atlanta, a former Miamian, was 
no longer in the picture. 

SmatTHers asked Ho.ianp to contact Adams 
and recommend Boyd and Hector. SMarTHERs 
told Hottanp he felt Hoxtanp ought to be 
the one to dg this because he was closer to 
Adams. 


HOLLAND agreed, but only on the condition 
that Hector be placed first. and Boyd second. 
He said he had a high regard for Boyd, but 
felt that Hector had to be his first choice. 
SmaTHERS agreed to go along. 

Later, asked that his name be with- 
drawn, leaving the field pretty much w 
Hector. 

And that, Mr. Pearson, is how the people 
who know say it happened. 


TOUCH OF IRONY 


There’s a touch of irony to having Hector 
tabbed as a PAA man. 

Hector was, for a time, with a Miami law 
firm which then represented—and still repre- 
sents—National Airlines. 

This was known by Adams before the 
White House announced the nomination. 

It would seem that Hector deserves to be 
judged on his performance as a CAB member, 
rather than prejudged on the basis of con- 
clusions which do not appear to be supported 
by the facts, 
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Brief in Answer to the Army’s Case for 
Closing the Murphy General Hospital, 
Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following brief in answer to 
the Army’s case for closing the Murphy 
General Hospital, Waltham, Mass., which 
has been submitted by Mr. Kenneth T. 
Lyons, national commander of the Fed- 
eral Employees Veterans’ Association, 


Watertown, Mass. : 
In answer to the Army’s six-point. pro- 
as to why the hospital should close, 
the Federal Employees Veterans’ Association 
produces the following facts and figures 
showing where the Army exaggerated and 
misconstrued the hospital’s extreme value. 

1. The Army’s claim that the hospital was 
doing only a trickle of business compared 
with other Army general hospitals and that 
of what it did d the Korean war is not 
true. The fact is that Murphy Army Gen- 
eral Hospital is operating at 80 percent ca- 
pacity (129 bed patients, 2,800 outpatients 
per month) as authorized by Congress. 

2. The Army’s claim that cost per patient 
was nearly double corresponding costs for 
other general hospitals throughout the Na- 
tion might be true but the Army’s author- 
ized strength of officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel to service the hospital is 173 but pres- 
ently assigned to the hospital are 215. Au- 
thorized doctors’ pay is $10,851 per month, 
actually assigned doctors’ salary is $17,000 
per month, Enlisted payroll per month is 
$23,000 or $7,000 more than authorized. 
From these figures of overstaffing by the 
Army in Washington, we can easily see why 
Murphy’s costs run higher than those of 
other Army hospitals. 

3. The Army’s claim that there are ade- 
quate facilities for accommodating service- 
men and their families at five other instal- 
lations in Massachusetts is violently incor- 
rect. At present there are three station dis- 
pensaries (not hospitals) caring for minor 
injuries and emergencies located at the Army 
Base, Boston; Hanscom Air Field and West- 
over Air Base, who after preliminary treat- 
ment transfer these patients to Murphy 
Army Hospital. Chelsea Naval Hospital and 
Fort Devens facilities are operating under 
full-capacity loads. 

4. The Army’s claim that there are three 
times as many hospital employees at Murphy 
Army Hospital as there were patients is most 
ridiculous, Murphy has 214 civilian employ- 
ees caring for 129 bed patients and 2,800 out- 
patients per month. The civilian personnel 
are also assigned to the care, preservation 
and maintenance of the Air Force and the 
Department of Engineers areas who are now 
occupying one-third of the total hospital 
facilities, 

5. The Army’s claim that highly skilled 
medical personnel were desperately needed in 
other assignments throughout the country 
is easily refuted when you consider the num- 
ber of Air Force, Army, and other military 
Personnel assigned to this area who are in 
constant need of proper medical attention. 
We are in a greater need for a general hospi- 
tal than any other area due to our vast mili- 
tary population. At present many New Eng- 
land armed service personnel are being sent 
to hospitals in Washington, D. C., and Penn- 
sylvania due to inadequate facilities here. 
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6. The Army’s claim that the Air Force 
and Department of Engineers need for space 
of the entire hospital will help the economy 
of Waltham and will satisfy these two units’ 
need for additional space is “false economy” 
as both the Air Force and the Department 
of Engineers had ample opportunity to make 
use of thousands of square feet of vacant 
space in vacant buildings at the Boston Army 
Base. Local economy at the expense of de- 
priving proper medical attention and service 
to military personnel and their dependents 
as well as retired military personnel is 
against our American way of life. 

At present the following services have been 
given by the hospital to military personnel, 
their dependents and to retired military 
personnel during the month of January: 


Nico catiedcwmcmedccaccouse 2, 800 
Admissions, bed patients_.........-.. 249 
pS a 4, 000 
Prescriptions filled...............-.. 5, 200 
Pe cintietmiinhedanacqnnman ose 1, 700 


The medical care bill that was passed by 
Congress in 1956 was not a cure-all for mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents due to 
redtape and loopholes incorporated in the 
medicare bill. Actually the Army hospital 
has shown a 20 percent increase in services 
since the passage of the medicare bill. 

To close the Murphy Army Hospital at a 
time when we have just introduced the larg- 
est peacetime defense budget together with 
the fact that there has been no lessening of 
our military strength is dangerous and can 
only bring severe hardships to thousands of 
Massachusetts and New England people. 





Here’s What Happened to the Republican 
Corn Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
warnings that corn and livestock prices 
might be jeopardized if an emergency 
corn program was not enacted immedi- 
ately, the Democratic-controlled House 
on Wednesday last killed off such a Re- 
publican-sponsored program by a vote of 
217 to 188: Several days earlier, the 
House killed “a similar Republican- 
backed plan by a vote of 187 to 180. 

I am sure the corn farmers of the 
country are not fooled by what happened 
to the badly netded corn legislation. 
Certainly the Nation’s press was not 
fooled and placed the responsibility 
squarely on the Democrat majority. 
Let me cite just a few representative 
headlines which tell the story. 


The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald pinned the blame where it belongs in 
the following headline: “House Demo- 
crats Block GOP Move for Emergency 
Midwest Corn Relief.” Here are some 
other headlines worth noting: 

Minneapolis Tribune: ‘Democrats 
Beat Ike Corn Soil Bank Bill.” 

Indianapolis Star; “House Beats GOP’s 
Corn Bill in Row.” 

Roanoke (Va.) Times: “House Kills 
GOP Farm Bill To Aid Corngrowers.” 

Tulsa Daily World: “Demos Defeat 
Corn Relief by Seven Votes.” 
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New York Times: “GOP Corn Subsidy 
Plan Killed in House, 217 to 180.” 

Baltimore Sun: “GOP Corn Aid Bill 
Loses.” 





American Legion Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March. 18, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion has just celebrated its 
38th anniversary. Iam sure that we all 
owe a debt of gratitude to the men and 
women of this great organization—not 
only for their sacrificial service in war- 
time, but for their continuing interest 
in the kind of a peacetime America for 
which good Americans have always 
worked and fought. The record of the 
American Legion in such vital fields as 
national defense, child welfare, educa- 
tion, and civic improvement is well 
known. 

The Watertown (S. Dak.) Public Opin- 
ion, in an editorial dated March 13, 1957, 
has ably summarized some of the many 
distinguished achievements of the Le- 
gionnaires. The editorial is reproduced 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION BIRTHDAY 


The American Legion, launched just after 
the armistice that ended the fighting in 
World War I in 1917, and formally organ- 
ized a few months later, celebrates its 38th 
anniversary this week, March 15-17. 

Its potential strength now augmented by 
the younger veterans of service in World 
War II and the Korean affair, the American 
Legion arrives at its 38th birthday with the 
largest membership in its history. Reports 
to the Codington County Post show that the 
Legion numbered more than 2 million mem- 
bers who had paid their 1957 dues before 
the first of this year, this achievement refiect- 
ing new interest in this organization among 
veterans substantiates the American Legion’s 
expectation that it will pass the 3 million 
mark by a wide margin during 1957. 

The American Legion has been a great 
power for good in the United States. It has 
been a good friend of education, largely 
instrumental in the organization and con- 
tinued annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. It has been vigorously active 
in the fight against communism. It has 
had a broad and effective child welfare pro- 
gram for years. It has championed national 
security. 

The American Legion has been nationally 
active in youth programs and in community 
civic development. Two of the outstanding 
achievements of the Legion in these fields in 
this community have been its sponsorship 
of the junior baseball programs and its pur- 
chase and donation to the city of Watertown 
of several acres of land as a site for the new 
armory, 4-H Clubfand other facilities sched- 
uled for construction this season. 

Veterans’ welfare has been one of the 
uppermost considerations in the Legion pro- 
gram in which it has effectively sponsored 
or campaigned for veterans legislation at 
the State and National level. It effectively 
supported organization and establishment 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Veterans of the last war benefited mate- 
rially from the foresight of the older veterans, 
who were largely instrumental in bringing 
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about adoption of the GI bill of rights. 
More than 10 million World War II veterans 
received educational and vocational training 
at Government expense under the educa- 
tional program set up by this American 
Legion-supported legislation. 

The American Legion has a proud record 
of promoting both the nationai interest and 
the welfare of the Nation’s defenders. It is 
entitled to a 38-gun birthday salute. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following reso- 
‘lution adopted by the American Lithu- 
anian Council of Norwood, Mass., in con- 
nection with the observance of the 39th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by Lithuania. 

We, the Lithuanian Americans of the town 
of Norwood, Mass., gathered together on the 
17th day of February 1957, to recall to mind 
the valiant efforts of the Lithuanian nation 
in the great struggle for freedom and to 
commemorate the 39th anniversary of her 
declaration of independence. 

Whereas having dutifully listened to the 
orators and their inspirational messages, 
fully aware of the gravity of the interna- 
tional crisis that has confronted the world 
during the past year and the present, cog- 
nizant of the horrendous reality which exists 
in the land of our ancestors—Lithuania, and 
also in all the Communist enslaved nations 
as was so shockingly demonstrated by the 
cruelty perpetrated in Hungary; 

Whereas the Communist rulers of Russia 
violated all the human rights guaranteed 
under the United Nations Charter, in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, in the Geno- 
cide Convention and other bilateral agree- 
ments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we humbly appeal to the 
conscience of the people of the free world, 
begging for their help in the name of jus- 
tice and freedom; be it further 

Resolved, That we protest the annihilation 
of nations and the suppression of the free- 
dom in the lands under Communist domi- 
nation; be it finally ’ 

Resolved, To petition the Government of 
the United States: 

(1) To utilize all imaginable ways and 
means of stopping the annihilation of the 
Lithuanian nation and bring an end to their 
forced exile in the slave camps of Siberia; 

(2) To compel the Russian Government 
to withdraw its forces of occupation from 
Lithuania and allow the people of this land 
to choose freely thefr own form of govern- 
ment and reestablish a free democratic Lith- 
uanian nation; 

(3) To request the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations, to bring up the 
question of the unjust occupation of Lithu- 
ania by the Communist Russian Govern- 
ment, condemn Russia as an f&injust ag- 
gressor and impose sanctions upon her. 

Thr AMERICAN LITHUANIAN 
CounNciL, 
JOHN M. PECHULIS, 
Chapter President. 
Pau. Trier, Secretary. 
WALPOLE, MASss. 
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Thoughts on Labor, 1861-1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Frank X. Veit is an officer 
of the Superior Court of the State of Cal- 
ifornia in and for the county of Alameda 
and. has been in that position for many 
years. 

Prior to assuming his duties with the 
court, Frank Veit was an active member 
of the Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union and a sterling leader in the com- 
munity of Newark, Calif., in which he 
resides. 

In the\February 1957 issue of the In- 
ternational Molders’ and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Journal- an article appears by Mr. 
Veit entitled “Thoughts on Labor, 1861-— 
1957.” With this article, he included the 
statement by President Abraham Lincoln 
on the priority of labor. ° 

I believe that this article is worthy 
of consideration by my colleagues and, 
under unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THOUGHTS on Labor, 1861-1957 
(By Frank X. Veit) 

The month of February each year reminds 
the writer of our great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, and his birthday being celebrated 
this month. 

It is regrettable that so few know the his- 
tory of this great man. It is regrettable that 
Lincoln's priority-of-labor message to Con- 
gress is seldom, if ever, quoted at the nfany 
annual Lincoln Day dinners. In fact, the 
publicity of his priority-of-labor message is 
almost nil. 

In the many years of experience of the 
writer, as a member of the Molders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, as a delegate from 
local union No. 164 to the convention of the 
international union held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1923, as a representative to the stove and 
heater conference several times, and as chief 
superior court clerk of the Superior Court 
for the State of California in and for the 
county of Alameda, Oakland, Calif., the 
writer has observed much about the law and 
its application; including the far-reaching 
Taft-Hartley Act and the part of the act 
which allows individual States to establish 
the so-called right-to-work laws. How this 
right to join or not to join a labor union 
can be construed as beneficial and protective 
for the workers is beyond the writer’s knowl- 
edge of fairness or decency. Some of its 
cleverly worded features practically nullify 
organized labor, or reduce its effect to a min- 
imum. Its sponsors and advocates know full 
well that the main intent and purpose is to 
individualize labor for easy exploitation pur- 
poses and to minimize collective bargaining 
by organization labor. It is their wish that 
by establishing a State right-to-work law, 
they can return to the nonunion or open 
shops of the days gone by. 

The right to join or not to join a labor 
union is not the real issue. It’s phony and 
pure propaganda by the main spon- 
sors and advocates of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
They wish participation of the nonmembers 
equally with the membership of organized 

in the benefits, working conditions, 


. to replace it. 
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wages, and other compensations establisheg 
by the membership of labor unions through 
collective bargaining, without the nonmem. 
bers sharing equally with the members jn 
maintaining the obligations ‘and burdens; 
which are necessary to maintain labor 
unions. In this way, they feel that eventy-. 
ally, enough of the people will quit the 
unions to cause them to disintegrate. 

It should be a well-known fact that under 
individual bargaining, there is no bargain ing 
or equality of bargaining power between the 
individual employee and the employer, ang 
this inequality of bargaining permits the 
employer to make all bargains and terms anq 
the individual employee either takes them or 
leaves them, according to his necessity to 
work and the availability of jobs. ’ 

“In numbers there is strength and secur- 
ity.” This is worth remembering. Without 
100-percent organization in a plant, there is 
no real effective collective bargaining power. 
There is a fundamental and sound principle 
of law that says that, “all lqws must be 
equally applicable and obligatory upon all, 
and he that takes the benefit shall bear the 
burden.” In accordance with that funda- 
mental and sound principle of law, it fol- 
lows with, “no person has the right to par- 
ticipate in the benefits, working conditions, 
wages, and compensation established by col- 
lective bargaining, without also participation 
equally in the obligations as a member of a 
labor union.” 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, we had the 
Wagner Labor Act, which was established in 
1985. There was nothing wrong with this 
labor act except that a few people felt it 
gave labor too many rights, and so to tighten 
up on labor, the Taft-Hartiey Act was written 
The advice of the writer to 
labor is to read and study the Taft-Hartley 
labor law together with the Wagner labor law 
and familiarize itself with the features of 
both and then to compare both with Lin- 
coln’s prophetic and immortal words in his 
“Priority of Labor” message to Congress. In 
view of Lincoln's prophetic words, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that, were he President 
at the time of the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law, he would have vetoed the act. 

“THE PRIORITY OF LABOR 

“(By Abraham Lincoln, from one of his 

messages to Congress) 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me, and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. Asa 
result of war, corporations have been en- 
throned, and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people 
until all the wealth’ is aggregated in a few 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel 
at this moment, more anxiety for the safety 
of our country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my forebodings 
may be groundless. 

“Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at 
as a refuge from the power of the people. 
In my present position I could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit to raise a warning 
voice against the approach of returning des- 
potism. It is not needed nor fitting here 
that a general argument should be made in 
favor of popular institutions; but there is 
one point with its connections, not so hack- 
neyed as most others, to which I ask brief 
attention. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital; that 
nobody labors unless somebody else owning 
capital, somehow by the use of it, induces 
him to labor. Labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could not have existed if labor 
had not first existed. Labor is the superior 
of capital and deserves much the higher con- 
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sideration. I bid the laboring people beware 
of surrendering the power which they possess, 
and which if surrendered will surely be used 
to shut the door of advancement for such as 
they, and fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them until all of liberty shall be lost. 

“In the early days of our race, the Al- 
mighty said to the first of mankind, ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ and 
since then, if we except the light and air of 
Heaven, no good thing has been or can be 
enjoyed by us without first having cost labor, 
and inasmuch as most good things have been 
produced by labor, it follows that all such 
things belo of right to those whose labor 
nas produced them. But it has so happened, 
in all ages of the world, that some have 
jabored and others have without labor en- 
joyed a large portion of the fruits. This is 
wrong and should not continue. To secure 
to each laborer the whole product of his 
"‘abor, as nearly a8 possible, is a worthy object 
of any government. 

“Tt seems strange that any man should 
dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wring- 
ing bread from the sweat of other men’s faces. 
This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it.” 





This Is “Declaration of Dependence” 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend James Keller, in a re- 
cent news article, calls attention to a 
historic fact of some significance. It 
appears that the First Continental Con- 
gress issued a solemn proclamation of 
reliance wpon God. John Hancock, as 
President of that First Continental Con- 
gress, signed what was called the Decla- 
ration of Dependence. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Congress should well reaffirm the 
dedication of that First Continental Con- 
gress that as a Christian people, we de- 
pend upon Almighty God to sustain us in 
our personal lives and as a nation. 

The article by Rev. James Keller fol- 

OWS: 

THREE MINUTES A DaY—IMPORTANT 
DECLARATION 
(By Rev. James Keller) 

On July 12, 1775, a year before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
First Continental Congress issued a solemn 
proclamation of reliance upon God. It has 
since become known as the Declaration of 
Dependence. John Hancock signed it as 
President of this Congress. 

It urged the observance of a special day 
of prayer for divine guidance in the crisis 
facing the young Nation. 

Here are the opening words: ’ 

“As the great Governor of the world, by 
His supreme and universal providence, not 
only conducts the course of nature with un- 
erring wisdom and rectitude, but frequently 
influence the minds of men to serve the 
wise and purpose of His providential 
government.” 

Dependence upon Almighty God was an 
outstanding feature of the beginnings of our 
great country. It must continue if we are 
to survive as a free nation. 
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Those who would undermine our country 
are champions of atheism. They know they 
must first remove that “dependence’”’ on God 
before they can enslave us. That should be a 
challenge for all of us to be up and doing. 

“The fool hath said in his heart: There 
is no God.” (Psalms 13: 1.) 

Awaken us, O Jesus, to a renewed sense 
of dependence on Thee. 





Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise tax 
rates. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, it 
was with great reluctance that I voted, 
along with other Members of the House, 
for H. R. 4090, extending the tax rate on 
certain commodities for l year. Not only 
did this extend the normal-tax rate, but 
it extended excise tax rates on these 
commodities. 

The commodities themselves are not 
the important items in this considera- 
tion; the danger of this legislation is 
that it recognizes the spending spree of 
the Eisenhower administration, and 
gives no hope to the American taxpayer, 
and the American businessman, for tax 
reductions. 

We all know that the budget submitted 
to us by the administration is prepos- 
terous. On the one hand, the adminis- 
tration recommends appropriations in 
the budget and, on the other hand, says 
the budget must be cut. It does so with- 
out any apparent difficulties of con- 
science, and tells the American taxpayer 
to look to the Congress. 

In the hearings on this legislation we 

/have just passed, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the administration describes the 
extension of the tax rate as a necessity in 
order to meet the heavy expense of the 
Government. 

I am surprised they did tell-us this 
is an emergency as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Mr. 
Dulles, has kept us in a state of emer- 
gency for 5 years. I just wonder how 
much of the money is committed to some 
despotic government, and how little the 
American taxpayer is going to get out of 
the extension of this tax rate. 

I hope and pray that this Congress in 
1958 will give a tax cut to the American 
people. If the administration will not 
assume the leadership in this necessary 
change in our affairs. then we must as- 
sume that leadership here in the House. 

I know Mr. Cooper and his committee 
worked hard and diligently on this, hop- 
ing to get us a tax cut. He has told me; 
and he and his committee are just as 
distressed over this high spending as any 
other American citizen or group of citi- 
zens. 
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I shall continue to vote for a reduction 
in the budget and I hope that those de- 
partments of the Government where the 
budget is being reduced will renew their 
sense of obligation to the American peo- 
ple and will tighten their belts and help 
us reduce taxes next year. 





Tight Money Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include let- 
ters from two of my constituents, and 
other material. 

These letters from two prominent and 
successful men in separate fields of en- 
deavor show the terrible toll that the 
tight money policy is taking. 

The letters are from Mr. John Schweg- 
mann, Jr., and Mr. Robley J. Gelpi. 

The letters and article follow: 


RosieY J. Geipr & Son, 
New Orleans, La., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Hate Boces, M. C., 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hate: I am writing for information 
regarding the chaotic condition existing 
today in the $16 billion home-building 
industry. 

From the reports we see in the press, it is 
apparent that the Congress is aware of the 
situation, but these reports indicate a state 
of confusion in the committee hearings. 

Existing conditions in the home-building 
industry are the direct result of a monetary 
policy of the present administration. This 
policy could result in a serious economic re- 
cession, even a depression, if the Congress 
does not act immediately. 

It is my opinion that the Congress should 
investigate the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. These two agencies are 
directly responsible for the conditions exist- 
ing today in the money-lending field. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s policy today 
seriously affects small business and has cost 
the Federal Government almost a billion 
dollars annually on its bonded indebtedness. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, created by Congress to bolster the 
mortgage market, is actually setting the 
prices that private money lenders are pay- 
ing for mortgages. Today, FNMA is buying 
mortgages at 92; in other words, as a dis- 
count of 8 percent. 

Did you know that FNMA has been paying 
1 percent more for mortgage loans in Mis- 
sissippi than in Louisiana or New Orleans? 

I am enclosing a copy of the National 
Market Letter prepared by the Real Estate 
Research Corp. of Chicago. I have cir- 
cled a section of this letter om page 2 re- 
garding mortgage lending. This is very 
interesting, except that it does not state the 
price paid for the money. 

I have talked with you several times in 
the past regarding this matter; however, it 
had never reached the serious proportions 
of the present time. Something has to be 
done to remedy this serious threat to the 
national economy, and I sincerely hope you 
see the threat as it really exists. 

I would appreciate your advising me 
whether or not the Congress will act to rec- 
tify this condition at an early date, as well 
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as your views regarding my thoughts out- 
lined above. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, Iam 

Yours very truly, 
Rosier J. GELPr, 
ScHWEGMANN BRos., 
Metairie, La., March 8, 1957. 
The Honorable HAs Boces, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Enclosed is a copy of an article 
written by me that appeared in our adver- 
tisements the week of April 23, 1956, shortly 
after the Federal Reserve System increased its 
bank lending rate. Now, I believe, conditions 
are just as bad as we thought they would be, 
as shown in the article. 

Do not misunderstand me, I believe the 
Government should take the necessary steps 
to combat inflation, but there is such as 
tightening the screws too far. Money con- 
ditions today are so tight that even long- 
established businesses (among which I count 
Schwegmann Bros., due to our phenomenal 
growth, the amount of business we do, and 
the public acceptance we enjoy) are having 
a@ very difficult time borrowing money. The 
usual sources of financing are not available, 
all due to the tight money situation. 

No doubt you know that we are in the 
process of building our third store, a service 
which is greatly needed in the area where 
our building is located. Today, after con- 
tacting several insurance companies, most 
of them report they are not making any 
large loans and the ones who are lending 
any money at all are committed all the way 
into next year. 

You can imagine the difficulty a small in- 
dependent business-man would have obtain- 
ing financing for remodeling, not to mention 
expansion, if I am having trouble, with the 
assets I have, including a 50-percent equity 
in the building. In this area, I have not 
seen an independent branch out in the last 
8 years, other than the first store or two. 
In our area we have national chain stores, 
instead of local men who pay taxes, vote, and 
spend their money here. I am not against 
national stores coming into our section, but I 
wish to point out to you that the indepen- 
dent has no chance to expand because the 
money market is not available to him. In 
regional shopping centers, of which we have 
two in the greater New Orleans area, inde- 
pendents were not eligible, because the 
financing paper could be sold much more 
readily if the occupants of the shopping cen- 
ter were nationally known or part of a na- 
tional chain. At this time I am preparing 
a bond issue to be sold to my customers in 
the greater New Orleans area. 

In the present tight money situation, the 
small independent business-man is being 
squeezed, and when I say small man, I in- 
clude myself. And remember, this is a man- 
made situation. It was not brought about 
by economic necessity—it was artifically, 
purposefuily conceived in Washington, and 
unless this condition is changed, many peo- 
ple will be thrown out of work and many 
concerns will go into bankruptcy, especially 
those who have real estate in the process of 
dividing into subdivisions, etc. 

I was prompted to write you this letter be- 
cause of your interest in the small business- 

man, and because I believe I noticed in the 
paper that you were attempting to have some 
legislation put into effect to help the inde- 
pendent. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN SCHWEGMANN, Jr. 
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{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 23, 1956] 
Does THE GOVERNMENT THINK WE Have It 
Too Goop? 


Since last April, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has increased its bank lending rate 
five times. Last week it ordered into effect 
on its member banks the highest discount 
rate since 1933. This makes it more expen- 
sive for commercial banks to obtain money 
to satisfy their clients’ demand for credit. 
Banks have to pay higher interest, therefore 
they must charge higher interest. Loans are 
harder to obtain, more collateral is asked, 
and general progress is impeded. 

In order to have full employment, at good 
wages, it is necessary that sound business 
enterprises be able to secure credit at all 
times, and at low interest rates. This coun- 
try operates on credit—which must be avail- 
able and reasonably easy to secure. Under 
the increasingly high discount rates of the 
past year, the money market has tightened 
up considerably, which effectively ties the 
hands of all business which is planning ex- 
pansion programs. It is especially hard on 
the small independent buinessman, because 
he must depend on his bank, while the large 
corporations can float a bond issue, or sell 
stocks. It is also hard on would-be home- 
owners, who have to pay higher interest on 
home loans. Every kind of a loan will be a 
little more difficult to get, and will cost more 
in interest—even installment loans on wash- 
ing machines, televisions, or automobiles. 

You may say—how could the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate affect me? If you wish 
to own your own home, or if you buy any- 
thing on the installment plan, it affects you. 
To illustrate how much even a slight in- 
crease of one-half of 1 percent can affect 
the home buyer, when you buy a home cost- 
ing $10,000 and pay for it over a 30-year 
period, 4 percent interest. will amount to 
$7,210. When the interest rate is advanced 
by one-half of 1 percent, this increases the 
interest charges by $1,050. If you pay 6 per- 
cent interest, you might pay a total of $21,- 
580 by the time you are through paying prin- 
cipal and interest on a $10,000 home. 

Under the present tax strficture, it is al- 
most impossible for anyone to save money 
for the future, because there is so little left 
after taxes. Because so little can be accu- 
mulated from profits, no matter how suc- 
cessful a business is, money to expand and go 
forward must be borrowed. Sometimes the 
long term plans for expansion take months 
to perfect, and by the time the loan is ap- 
proved the hard money policy is in effect, 
and the cost of borrowing is too high. When 
the cost of borrowing is too high, expansion 
is delayed or given up altogether, production 
falters, sales dry up, and people are thrown 
out of work. 

Is it logical for the Government to tighten 
up money, discourage borrowing, and thus 
slow down construction at a time when we 
are still 15 to 20 years behind in home, hos- 
pital, and road construction? We have not 
solved our housing problems, our slum prob- 
lems, or our road problems. Unless we are 
satisfied with the standard of living in this 
country, we must continually go forward, in 
manufacturing, in sales, and in consumption. 
Unnecessary high interest charges hamstring 
business, prevent expansion, and stagnate 
the economy of our country. In my opinion 
it is far better for the Government to keep 
interest rates low so that people may borrow, 
build, and progress, than to raise the yates 
and put millions out of work and let them 
live on unemployment insurance. 

Tight money limits the number of busi- 
nesses and makes it harder for new enter- 
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prises to develop, which limits competition 
and causes inflation. ; 
When our country is able to loan billion; 
of dollars to foreign countries without an, 
collateral, or give the money or goods to them 
outright, what is wrong with showing a little 
faith in America, and the American }y;;. 
nessman? x 





Da Bois, Pa., B. & O. Shops Pioneering 
With Assembly-Line Car Building 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


,OFf PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Du Bois, Pa., is mighty 
proud of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad's 
shops pioneering assembly-line car 
building in the railroad industry. 

The following article, appearing in the 
February 1957 issue of the B. & O. maga- 
zine, tells the story of the fine job that 
is being done by over 500 of my constitu- 
ents who are employees of the B. & oO. 
Railroad Shops, in Du Bois, Pa. 

The article follows: 

ASSEMBLY-LINE Car BUILDING 


If things continue as they have, Du Bois, 
Pa., may soon come to be known as the 
Detroit of the railroad industry—at least in- 
sofar as tite Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
concerned. 

For in this busy little metropolis, in a 
vast and modern B. & O. car shop, they're 
now building railroad freight cars on the 
assembly-line basis, which made Detroit 
famous as the capital of the automotive 
world. This is something new in the rail- 
road business and we are proud that the 
B. & O. is the first road to introduce the 
technique. Although automobile manufac- 
turers have been using the assembly line 
method for many years, for various reasons 
it had never been utilized by the railroads 
for the building of their equipment. Rail- 
road cars were always considered too heavy 
and too massive to be built on the mobile, 
precision-timed assembly line. 

It remained for Francis B. Rykoskey, 
B. & O.’s general superintendent of motive 
power and equipment and his staff, to set 
aside this notion and introduce the so-called 
Detroit method to the highly specialized 
business of building rail freight cars. And 
this is precisely what they have done, with 
the full support of our management, of 
course, in the Du Bois shops, where a million- 


‘dollar conversion program has transformed 


what was formerly a steam locomotive shop 
into one of the most modern railroad car 
building shops in the Nation. 

The new assembly line method was first 
put in operation in October 1956 for the re- 
building of bad-order freight cars. Already 
production of cars has been doubled—and by 
the same number of men as were engaged 
in this work prior to the introduction of the 
assembly line. Today at Du Bois, 14 cars— 
4 gondolas and 10 hop being turned 
out every 8 hours. By March production 
will be upped to a total of 24 cars—10 hop- 
pers, 4 gondolas, 10 boxcars—when addi- 
tional work forces are added. 
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The sight of freight cars being built by 
skilled workmen, as the cars move to and 
from them, is something to see. Every 40 
minutes, all cars under construction are ad- 
yanced by an electric puller, for the distance 


of one car At each stop, waiting 
workmen perform their assigned duties. A 
warning whistle gives men 2 minutes’ notice 
pefore each is made. Everything 
moves like clockwork—from underframe shop 
to paint shop, where finished products move 
out\into service. 

As word of this remarkable operation has 
gotten around, railroad and car building of- 
ficials from many parts of the country have 
come to Du Bois to observe the work, first- 
pand. Most have watched with amazement 
and all have had nothing but praise for 
“the B. & O. assembly line.” 

Typical of the ingenuity being shown by 
our men in charge of the assembly line at 
Du Bois are such techniques as these: re- 
puilt cars are being given only 1 cross-coat 
of paint, whereas formerly 3 or 4 coats were 
required. This is thanks to a new type of 
paint which has been pioneered by manu- 
facturers at our request. Every day a mo- 
tive power supply train rolls up to the door 
of Du Bois shop and delivers the exact 
amount of materials that will be required 
for 1 day’s work—thereby preventing exces- 
sive inventories, eliminating the need for 
large amounts of storage space and saving 
the company large sums of money per year. 
Throughout the operation, countless jigs, 
dollies, and other devices invented by men 
of Du Bois shop, themselves, are used to 
speed and facilitate work. Countless other 
examples of resourcefulness that pays off, 
could be listed for this operation. 

How do Superintendent of Shops L. M. 
Schalk and his 563 men at Du Bois like the 
new method? They're all for it. This way 
work is better 6rganized; material and tools 
are placed on the spot and work is brought 
to the men, instead of their being required 
to asstmble what they need. This way, too, 
each man becomes an expert on one par- 
ticular phase of car building, instead of 
performing a variety of jobs as under the 
old method, which was more time-consum- 
ing and more costly. With assembly line 
building, a greater number of cars can be 
turned out, work is more challenging and 


’ efficient and the savings are impressive. 


General Superintendent Motive Power and 
Equipment Rykoskey and Superintendent of 
Car Department R. B. Fisher are both high 
in their praise of men at Du Bois shop for 
the loyalty and enthusiasm with which they 
have entered into this important new un- 
dertaking, which could mark the beginning 
of a new era in railroad freight car building. 

Already plans are on the drawing board 
for the installation of an assembly line for 
the building and rebuilding of B. & O. pas- 
senger cars at a shop location yet to be 
announced. 

Of course, none of this would be possible 
were it not for the full endorsement which 
has been given the program by B. & O.’s man- 
agement, which is wisely looking ahead to 
the future in its effort to strengthen our 
railroad’s position on every front. This in- 
tent was reflected in a recent statement by 
President Simpson to a shipper: “We are 
pleased that our effort to provide the neces-" 
sary equipment so vital to your industry 
meets with your approval,” Mr. Simpson 
said. “I’m sure you know that our endeavor 
in this respect will not falter.” 

Vice President W. C. Baker, operation and 
maintenance, the man under whose jurisdic- 
tion the car-building program is conducted, 
has characterized the new assembly line 
method as a progressive step of real impor- 
tance to our railroad, and one in which we 
have great faith. 

The Du Bois assembly line for freight car 
building is only one part of B. & O.’s new 
freight-car program for car supply explained 
by Mr. Rykoskey in his message on the inside 


front cover of this issue of the magazine. 
But it represents the heart of the program 
which aims to increase our supply of service- 
able equipment through systematic build- 
ing and rebuilding of cars—a process which 
will make necessary only additional light re- 
pair work. How well the new program is 
already working may be seen by the drastic 
reduction of bad-order cars which has been 
accomplished. On March 11, 1955, we had 
15,160 bad-order cars, or 16.8 percent. By 
January 11, 1957, these had been reduced to 
3,282 bad-order cars, or 3.5 percent. Putting 
it another way, since March 11, 1955, we have 
been able to increase our supply of service- 
able cars by 11,815, thanks to the accelerated- 
car program. 

They may not be Cadillacs—those gleam- 
ing hopper and gondola cars coming off the 
Du Bois assembly line at the rate of 14 a 
day, now. But they look mighty good to us. 
They spell traffic, dollars and cents, and they 
hold a world of promise for the future. 





Public Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CHRISFOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the most recent annual report of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
covering 1956 shows that the REA co-ops 
provided 19,933,423,100 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy in 1956, and 8,060,- 
625,900 of these kilowatts were pur- 
chased from, private power companies, 
representing 40.4 percent of all the cur- 


rent used. The remainder was obtained - 


from public power systems and their own 
generators. 

So, it would seem to me that private 
power companies should consider the 
REA systems in the United States as very 
good customers, especially in view of the 
fact that they purchased over 8 billion 
kilowatts from them in a single year. 
But it seems instead of considering them 
good customers they are bending every 
energy toward the destruction of REA’s 
and public power. 

A new water resources policy, regard- 
ing public power programs that would 
first curb and then eliminate public 
power was drawn up by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, Secretary McKay, 
then of Interior, and Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson, This recommendation or 
policy goes much further than even the 
Hoover Commission report in its pro- 
posal to stop the generation of power in 
flood control and irrigation projects. 
Even President Eisenhower endorsed the 
plan and presented it to the Congress a 
year ago with this comment: 

I commend the fundamental purpose and 
objectives of this report and I earnestly 
recommend that the Congress give its prompt 
attention to its proposals. 


This plan is the blueprint for the drive 
against Federal power programs and the 
Farm Bureau is leading the drive in this 
session of Congress. In a letter to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower dated February 25, 
1957, Charles B. Shuman, National Farm 
Bureau president, endorsed the Benson- 
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McKay-Wilson report and promised to 
line up farmers in favor of it. Shuman’s 
letter to the President states: 

We offer our assistance in the drafting of 
the necessary legislation to accomplish these 
recommendations. We propose to lend our 
support to the formation of public opinion 
leading to the early enactment of such 
legislation. 


Shuman went on to thank Eisen- 
hower for throwing “the full weight of 
your office” behind the Benson-McKay- 
Wilson report. A copy of this letter is 
on file here in Washington. 

The big pro-utility lobbies which Shu- 
man said were allied with Farm Bureau 
in the campaign against power projects 
are: 

First. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Second. Engineers’ Joint Council—the 
council is a private electric lobby. 

Third. The National Reclamation As- 
sociation which openly works as the 
main power lobby front in opposing pub- 
lic power projects in exchange for util- 
ity backing for irrigation projects with- 
out facilities for the generation of power. 

Fourth. The National Water Conserva- 
tion Conference. This power lobby ally 
works in the interest of soil and water 
projects but seeks to steer them away 
from any water projects that would de- 
velop hydroelectric power. 

The Shuman letter to Eisenhower 
stated that Farm Bureau has been meet- 
ing with these organizations to study 
their reports and that Farm Bureau in- 
dividuals, as well as the group collective- 
ly, supports the principles and objectives 
of this report. 

If this Benson-McKay-Wilson report 
were adopted, hydroelectric power would 
no longer be treated as one of the con- 
cerns of the Federal Government. At 
three different points where the report 
lists the things that ‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be concerned with in 
handling water resources problems, there 
is no mention of hydroelectric power 
development. 

There is not a single reference to TVA 
in the entire report. It is a surprising 
omission to say the least for a report on 
water resources in the United States to 
make no mention of the world’s most 
outstanding water conservation and 
utilization project in an official cabinet 
level study of how to use and handle 
water in the United States. The admin- 
istration is trying to promote and subsi- 
dize TVA’s for foreigners on the Jordan, 
Nile, and Tigris-Euphrates Rivers, but 
the original pattern, TVA, is branded 
“creeping socialism” by the President and 
becomes an unmentionable word in his 
Cabinet Committee on Water Resources 
Policies. 

Five lines of attack against present 
and future power projects are laid out 
in the report: 

First. Create additional red tape to 
delay action on water projects. 

Second. Increase the cost of power 
projects as much as possible. 

Third. Return the responsibility for 
flood control to the States. 

Fourth. Subsidize the private interests 
who take over projects in place of the 
Government, which simply means pay 
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the private power companies to steal the 
remaining power sites such as Hells Can- 
yon, a resource which belongs to all the 
people of the United States. 

The method proposed to Uncle Sam 
would pay the nonreimbursable cost of 
a dam plus the additional bonus of 10 
percent as a direrct donation to the pri- 
vate power companies to encourage them 
to steal the dam site. The report also 
proposes “the making of guaranteed 
loans to private interests for the con- 
struction of projects, but would not make 
guaranteed loans for the power facili- 
ties.” 

Fifth. Worst of all, the report calls for 
the liquidation of existing Federal power 
projects. 

The report makes this recommenda- 
tion twice and in the conclusion states: 
The committee recommends that operation 
of water-resources projects be turned over 
to non-Federal interests in all cases where 
this is practicable. 


And no doubt it would soon be prac- 
ticable to turn over every public power 
project in the United States to the pri- 
vate Power Trust. 

It has been evident for a number of 
years that public power and the REA 
co-ops were fighting for their lives with 
their backs to the wall, and this admin- 
istration has only added to and intensi- 
fied the efforts of those who have been 
seeking their ultimate destruction. It is 
bad enough when public power and the 
REA co-ops have to fight for their lives 
against a multi-million-dollar power 
trust determined to secure an absolute 
monopoly on every kilowatt of electrical 
energy generated in the United States, 
but their predicament becomes doubly 
perilous when the President of the 
United States and an organization that 
purports to speak for many thousands of 
REA users ally themselves and pledge 
their wholehearted assistance to the en- 
emies of REA and public power. 

The enemies of REA keep repeating 
over and over the statement that co-ops 
do not pay. taxes. I suppose it is the 
old Hitler technique that if you repeat 
a lie often enough and make it big 
enough after a while a majority of the 
people will believe it. But let us take 
the latest available record, which is for 
the year 1955, and see what the facts are 
relative to REA co-ops. In REA Bulle- 
tin 1-1 on page 23, table 20, you-will find 
these figures. Taxes paid by REA co- 
ops in the United States in the year 1955, 
$10,979,276; in the State of Missouri, 
$508,925, or more than one-half billion 
dollars. The three REA cooperative as- 
sociations in the Fourth Congressional 
District, State of Missouri, paid taxes in 
the following amount: Osage Valley, 
Butler, $10,501; Barton County Electric, 
Lamar, $6,007; and West-Central Elec-~ 
tric, Higginsville, $4,665. 

So you see that when the facts are: 
checked the tax propaganda published 
against REA is pure fiction. The total 


REA tax figure for the United States - 


does not include taxes paid by public 
power generating facilities such as TVA, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and others be- 
cause they pay taxes and make payments 
in lieu of taxes that are not a part of the 
figures quoted above. ’ 
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ADDRESS TO ANNUAL MEETING, CALLAWAY ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, FULTON, Mo. 


(By Rev. Beverly Ashburry, Director of Cha- 
pel, Westminister College, Fulton, Mo.) 
It is a pleasure and an honor to be with 

you at this annual meeting. I am here as 

a@ guest and not a member, as a layman and 

not as a professional in this field. However, 

I feel a very close kinship with you because 

of my natural and personal interest in REA. 
For one thing, my own lifetime roughly 

parallels the lifetime of the REA. I am just 
old enough to remember its humble begin- 
ning, and I have grown in size during the 
same years in which REA has swapped its 
swaddling cloths for overalls and boots. 
For another thing, I was raised in a small 
town in a rural area of Georgia. My mother 
had been raised on a farm, and both her 
family and my father’s owned and occupied 
farmland. This, of course, gave me a per- 
sonal interest in watching the electric bulb 
replace the kerosene lamp and the gas lan- 
tern. In my short life, I have witnessed the 
farm people of my native region emerging 
from darkness into light, from drudgery into 

@ more humane life, from senseless hard- 

ship into a life which offered more benefits 

and greater leisure. And all this occurred 
as the result of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The REA did a job no one else 

would do, and I believed in it because I 

saw it work. A personal first-hand experi- 

ence like that is more important than all 
the theory in the world—even though I have 
since come to believe in the theory of REA 
just as strongly as I believed in its practice. 

Just look for a moment at what REA 

has meant to Missouri. There are 47 co- 
operatives serving over 263,000 rural con- 
sumers in the State. Twenty years ago 93.6 
percent of Missouri’s farms were in the dark. 
Fifteen out of sixteen depended on lanterns 
and kerosene lamps. Today approximately 95 
percent of Missouri’s farms have electric 
power, and of those farms 77 percent of them 
are supplied by REA. Twenty years ago only 
6.4 percent had electricity; today, 95 per- 
cent. These statistics point to a revolution 
in living for our people, and I need not name 
the things you have and can do only because 
of electricity. Let it be said however, that 
a higher standard of living has resulted, and 
the face of rural America has been trans- 
formed. It should be no wonder that min- 
isters like myself who are concerned for the 
welfare of the people, should be so interested 
in and concerned about the REA program. 


Il. THE ATTACK UPON REA 


In the light of what I have said, it is dis- 
concerting and downright disturbing to real- 
ize that REA today is being attacked from 
some quarters. The climate has changed 
from one of friendly appreciation to one of 
hostile suspicion. Some groups with selfish 
motives and unlimited ambitions are now 
seeking to destroy or take over a system 
which has done so much for the country. 
They seek to do this by brandishing false 
slogans and by propagandizing misleading 
statistics and half-baked ideas. They seeni 
to have vast financial resources, and they 
intend to use them to gain favor for them- 
selves. : 

As an example of this, let me read you this 
advertisement which has appeared this week 
in most of our leading magazines: 

“Are you aware of this strange use of your 
tax money? 

“Several million United States families and 
businesses get their electricity from Federal 
Government electric systems like the TVA. 
And your taxes help pay their electric bills. 
Here's how: 

“About 23 cents of every dollar you pay for 
electricity from your independent electric 
light and power company goes for taxes. 
But because of present tax laws, people who 
get electricity from Government plants 
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escape paying most of the taxes in their ejeo, 


tric bills that you pay in yours. They pay 
taxes of only about 4 cents per dollar if the), 
power comes from the Government's Ty, 
for example. So to make up for the jo. 
tax revenues which Federal power projec, 
don’t pay, you have to be taxed more 

“Don’t you think something ought to p. 
done about this unfair tax favoritism? 
“America’s independent electric light ang 

power companies” 

In-these ads—whether they be in news. 
papers, magazines, or on radio or TV—i. 
private companies would lead the public to 
believe that the REA co-ops are receiving q) 
of the power produced by the Federal Goy. 
ernment. The tempo of these attacks js 
increasing, and the very system which has 
done so much over the past 20 years is now 
threatened with extinction. It is high time 
that we answered this opposition, and | 
should like to do so here and now. 

Item I, tax favoritism: What the advertise. 
ments fail to tell us about is the subsidig, 
private. companies receive. These com. 
panies are allowed a rapid amortization of 
new facilities for tax purposes. For conven. 
tional businesses, this produces a tax savings, 
But electric utilities do not pay taxes in 
the usual sense but merely collect them 
from their customers as tax expense. { 
when they “write off” their new facilities, 
they actually collect sums from their custo. 
mers as tax expenses but never have to pay 
some of that money in taxes. From June 
1951 through April 1956, the Government 
granted such writeoffs by private utilities 
to the tune of $1,400,000,000, and over the 
estimated life of such a writeoff (334 
years) these subsidies will amount to $4.- 
800,000,000. That is more than the total 
eost of all REA co-ops and Government dams 
combined. Now, just. who is being favored? 

Item II, the distribution of Federal power: 
The advertisements also fail to tell us that 
co-ops buy only 6.6 percent of “public power.” 
Of the other 93.4 percent, the distribution 
runs like this: Federal defense agencies 
(AEC) 29.9 percent, municipalities 19.3 per- 
cent, State and other public agencies 109 
percent, private power 33.29 percent. In the 
light of those facts and figures, it is difficult 
to conceive why REA is attacked so vehe- 
mently as a threat to free enterprise. 

Item HII, independent companies: What 
the ads don’t tell us is that these local, inde- 
pendent companies are, in a majority of 
cases, owned and controlled by eastern finan- 
cial houses. Their claim to be independent 
is almost laughable. Eleven eastern houses 
hold multiple, interlocking voting stock in 
100 electric operating companies worth $19 
million. These companies are among the 
largest in the Nation, and they extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are no 
more independent than a slave chained in the 
galley of a ship. 

These items should make it clear that the 
current attack cannot diminish the fact that 
REA is one of our most American institutions. 
What could be more American than rural 
folks going into business for themselves to 
procure electricity that private companies 
had failed to make available? This is not 
socialism. This is free enterprise at its best, 

“and only God knows where we would be 
today if there was no REA. Nevertheless, we 
are here, and we know that vicious, insult- 
ing, misleading, untrue propaganda cannot 
destroy what has been built by the extraor- 
dinary ability of ordinary people. At least it 
cannot if we are aware of what the opposition 
seeks to do. 

tl. WHAT THE OPPOSITION PROPOSES 


It proposes a so-called partnership with 
private utilities, whereby these companies 
would monopolize the revenue and energy 4! 
Federal power projects. 

I emphasize the partnership because it rep- 
resents today the spearhead of the current 
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attack upon public power. Yet what kind of 
8 ership is it? It is a partnership in 
which the Government relir juishes to pri- 
yate monopolies the powerhouse at Federal 
dams, while the Government continues to 
finance the nonreimbursable features such as 
fish ladders, flood gates, and navigation locks. 

We had a@ partnership in operation. It 
wasn’t this kind of partnership. It was a 
legitimate partnership between the Govern- 
ment and its sagen It — eet 

partnership, er whic. owa 
po being sold at low cost to whatever dis- 
tributing agency the residents of a particular 
area preferred. 

This was @ bona fide partnership. But 
what is today as partnership is no 

nership at all. It is monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege. For at least 50 years, a private 
stranglehola” will be given legal sanctity at a 
+ power site, and there will be nothing 
that the man and women in that area can 
do about it, through half a century of time. 

We are told the abandonment of public 
power is necessary in the name of American- 
ism. Yet-the preference clause, which safe- 
guards the power supply of our rural electric 
co-ops, goes all the way back to the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt, who was no 
creeping Socialist. faites 

One of the serious blows suffered by REA's 
under the new partnership policy was abro- 
gation of 40-year-contracts between the In- 
terior Department and cooperatives in the 
Southwest. As a result, the REA’s were 
threatened with bankruptcy or high rates, or 
loss of their independence. 

I cite these things to indicate how politics 
and greed are intruding into programs which, 
until the fast few years were decided by the 
needs of the American people and not. by the 
selfish desires of 1 or 2 utility corporations. 

As you are well aware, REA funds have 
been cut but not abolished by Congress. 
You have been successful in maintaining 
reasonably adequate loan funds and services 
during the past few years. But this cut was 
to be expected. It was forecast by the late 
George W. Norris. He said: “The attack 
upon REA will not be an open assault. The 
attack will be by stealth and treachery be- 
cause REA is too popular to be attacked 
openly.” 

Let us look briefly at other things which 
are steadily undermining the REA program: 

1. Undoing of regulatory agencies. 

2. Failure to observe public preference leg- 
islation. 

3. Refusal to build transmission lines. 

4. Turning over last-choice sites to piece- 
meal exploitation by private companies. 

5. Un existing structures. 

(a) TVA and Dixon-Yates. 

Believe me, the future of REA is fraught 
with danger. We may be faced with extinc- 
tion unless present policies are reversed. The 
present policies also pose the threat that 
atomic power will be given over entirely to 
private companies. This is a threat, because 
we, the taxpayers, have already paid $14 bil- 
lion to this.source of power, and it 
hardly seems fair that we should pay for it 
all over again—in the way of a profit to pri- 
vate companies. — 

IV. WHAT WE SHOULD DO 


In the light of what has been said, what 
should we do? 

We should remember that we have come a 
long way, and we have come that distance 
in spite of formidable and almost impossible 
odds. Every gain has been carried out de- 
spite powerful opposition. 

We must not give up our gains now. Nor 
can we afford to stand still—‘man cannot 
live in @ t pool, even a stagnant pool 
of sunshine.” It is time for REA consumers 
to realize their and to organize in 
multitudes. This is a day crying for men to 
be aware of what they have and to appreciate 
and fight for it. Now is the time for men of 
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vision and character to stand up and answer 
the false propaganda by telling the truth. 
We must act soon if we are to make our 
voices heard, our desires known, and our 
strength felt. Get young people in. 

In order to keep what we have, we must 
first be proud of what we have—remember 
where we were without it. From there we 
need to expose phony propaganda and to tell 
the truth about REA and what it has done. 
Only informed consumers like yourself—who 
take up the fight, who write letters—can as- 
sure the electric service which our dynamic 
Nation demands. Our power policies must 
stimulate the fullest effect by every kind of 
power agency if we are to realize our poten- 
tial living standards and economic develop- 
ment and maintain our armed strength. 
This requires abundant, low-cost electricity 
if we are to have better living, full employ- 
ment, and national security. 

The fight for these things is ours. 
God help us if we fail to win them. 
How NTEA Loaps Your CONGRESSMAN’'S MaIL 

With DrRuMMED-UP LETTERS ATTACKING 

Co-ops 


The letters reproduced below provide a 
good example of the methods used by the 
National Tax Equality Association to in- 
fluence Federal tax legislation. 

NTEA sent out the form letter below as 
@ means of drumming up letters, wires, and 
telephone calls to Members of Congress. 
(The name of the person who received this 
particular copy has. been blocked out at his 
request.) 

Leaving nothing to chance, NTEA sent 
along three sample letters. It suggested that 
they be rephrased in the sender’s own words 
so that Members of Congress could not so 
easily detect a centrally-inspjired campaign. 
The three samples appear below. 

The two nxt-to-last paragraphs in the 
letter below show how far NTEA goes to pro- 
mote antico-op letters. It asks that the 
sample letter, rephrased, be returned to it 
with a supply of the letterhead paper and 
envelopes of the person or firm that will be 
the sender. Then, free of charge, it will 
have the letters individually typed and will 
return them to the sender ready to be signed 
and mailed to Members of Congress. 

Congressmen soon learn to spot inspired 
letters of this sort. NTEA’s campaign never- 
theless is a reminder that co-op members 
need to do some letter-writing of their own. 
As frequently has been-pointed out, the best 
defense against this kind of propaganda is 
well-informed co-op members who maintain 
good relations with their Congressmen. 


NATIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., January 16, 1957. 


May 


Mr. ; 
Dear Mr. : You and your organiza- 
tion have long been known for your forthright 
stand on principles in issues vital to pri- 
vate enterprise. It is obvious that many of 
your members cannot long remain in busi- 
ness if the ever-growing Federal tax-free 
co-ops continue their inroads eating all lines 
of business. 

Many national organizations have already 
written the 435 Congressmen and 96 Sena- 
tors, urging action on this pressing problem 
during the 85th session. 

It is imperative that organizations such 
as yours, wielding tremendous power in your 
State, write, wire, phone, or personally see 
your elected_representatives in Congress. 

Enclosed are several suggested letters. We 
would appreciate your rephrasing or reword- 
ing one of these letters in your own style, 
returning it with sufficient letterheads and 
envelopes to be sent to all Congressmen and 
Senators in the State where you operate. 

We will, of course, free of charge, individu- 
ally type these letters and send them to you 
for your signature and mailing from your 
office. 
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Your much needed help is deeply appre- 
ciated. Only through concerted action on 
all fronts can success be assured. 

Cordially yours, 
GaRNER M. LESTER, 
President, 
“Honorable (name), 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“My DearR CONGRESSMAN: Our association, 
representing the druggists in every town and 
hamlet in this Nation, is concerned about 
the tax-escape privileges now extended the 
cooperatives. We have joined with other 
trade groups in protesting this unfair dis- 
crimination against the fully taxed proprie- 
tary businesses in this country. 

“we not only feel this is economically un- 
sound but is morally wrong. We cannot 
understand why any segment of the economy 
competing in the market place should have 
an unfair tax advantage. 

“The taxpayers of this Nation are saddled 
with a terrific tax burden, and most of this 
money is being used to protect the interest 
of our country in an unsettled world. It is 
deeply resented when the cooperatives are 
permitted to pay less than their share, when 
they benefit to the same extent as do the rest 
of us. 

“Our association is, therefore, urging you 
and every other Member of the Congress to 
intercede for us before the tax-writing com- 
mittees of the Congress, asking that the 
cooperative corporations be fully taxed at the 
corporate level and thus remove this unfair, 
un-American discrimination. 

“Will you please advise us what you are 
willing to do to aid us? Our members 
would be very appreciative of your assist- 
ance. 





“Yours very truly.” 
“Honorable (NAME) 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“My DEear CONGRESSMAN: The members of 

our association, the National Association of 

having felt the impact ef competi- 
tion by cooperatives escaping their share of 
taxes, feel that it is time that legislation be 
enacted that will eliminate this unjust dis- 
crimination. 

“We feel that the tax burden of this coun- 
try should be borne equally by all businesses 
and individuals earning income. 

“Our association, therefore, is asking you, 
and every other member of Congress, to pre- 
vail upon the tax writing committees of the 
Congress, to the effect that cooperatives be 
fully taxed on the basis of income on the 
same level as corporations and that all tax 
favoritism be eliminated, thus insuring 
equality of taxation for all. 

“May we have an expression of opinion 
from you in this regard? 

“Very truly yours.” 





“The 85th Congress of the United States 
has many grave problems to face. 

“With part of the world in turmoil, with 
the United States needing enormous sums 
of money for defense and assistance, the 
matter of taxation is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

“We feel that the burden of taxes should 
be borne fairly and equally by all businesses 
and individuals. 

“To that end we ask you to use your in- 
fluence with the tax-writing bodies of Con- 
gress to the end that the discriminating 
preference enjoyed by cooperatives be erased, 
and that cooperative income be taxed at the 
corporate level and in equal amounts. 

“At the present time we feel that coop- 
eratives enjoy all the privileges, without 
participating in the burden. 

“May we have an expression of opinion 
from you in this regard? 

“Yours verytruly.” 
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Missouri STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Greorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuristorHer: Enclosed herewith 
are 7 resolutions adopted during our annual 
membership meeting, February 9, which per- 
tain to the following subjects: 

1. Allocation .of costs of multiple purpose 
projects. 

2. Increase in rates of interest on rural 
electric and telephone loans. 

3. The Hells Canyon project. 

4. Hoover Commission Report on Water 
Resources and Power. 


5. The National Tax Equality Association. 


6. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

7. Accelerated depreciation certificates 
granted by the ODM to commercial electric 
utilities. 

Also enclosed is reprint of letters that the 
president of the NTEA, Mr. G. M. Lester, has 
mailed most business tions through- 
out Missouri, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory. To protect the person to whom the 
letter was addressed, we had to block out his 
name. 7 

Sincerely yours, 
JuLivs HELM, 
General Manager. 
ALLOCATION OF COSTS OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
PRoJEcTS 

Whereas the Flood Control Act of 1944 did 
not stipulate a definite formula for allocat- 
ing the various costs in a Federal project; 
and 

Whereas the executive agencies: are now 
applying a cost-allocation method and. pay- 
out period which are not fair and realistic 
to each use of the ; and 

Whereas H. R. 965 has been introduced in _ 
the House by Representative Trmmeie, of 
Arkansas, and said bill would designate a 
proper method to allocate cost in Federal 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Associetion, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957, urges the Congress to pass H. R. 
965 in order to establish a definite guide for 
all executive agencies to follow in cost alloca- 
tion of Federal projects. 

Missouri STaTE RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

J. C. Omer, President. 

RoserT Prien, Secretary. 

Juutius Hetm, General Manager. 

Whereas bills have been introduced in 
Congress calling for an increase in rates 
of interest on rural electric and telephone 
loans; and 

Whereas an increase would place an ad- 
ditional burden on the already hard pressed 
farmer: Be it, therefore : 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1957, urges Congress to seek other means 
of raising revenue. 

Missouri Srate RuRat ELEcTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. Omen, President. 

RoBERT Prien, Secretary. 

JuLrus Heim, General Manager. 

Whereas the Hells Canyon Dam site on 
the Snake River is the best unde- 


remaining 
veloped power site in the United States; 
and 
Whereas Senator Morse and 22 of his col- 
leagues have reintroduced a bill in Congress 
calling for appropriations for Federal con- 
struction of this dam: Be it, therefore 
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Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 


prove 
struction of this dam; and be it further 
Resolved, That we earnestly urge all citi- 

zent and organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer to give full sup- 
port to full development of this site. 

Missouri Strate Rurat ELEctTRi- 

FICATION ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. Omer, President. 

ROBERT PuieNn, Secretary. 

Jutius Heim, General Manager. 


Hoover COMMISSION ON WATER RESOURCES 
AND POWER 


Whereas the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Water Resources and 
Power would destroy the Federal program of 
development of public resources from which 
over 300 rural electric systems get their 
wholesale power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 


ary 1957, the Congress to 
reject the approval or adoption of any part 
the Report on Water 
and Power. 
Missouri Stare RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. Omen, President 
ROBERT PILLEN, 
JvuLIus HELM, General Manager. 


unfair laws making it impossible for cooper- 


propaganda movie, The Senator’s Daughter, 
attacking the nonprofit tax status of cooper- 
atives and mutuals; and 

Whereas this well-financed propaganda 
and lobbying on fails to reveal 
whether it is financed largely by the com- 
mercial utilities, as it has been in the past: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary 1957, does hereby condemn the action of 
the NTEA as inimical to the best interests of 
farmers and other consumers the country 
over; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge Con- 
gress at its next session to initiate an in- 


impel it persistently to attack a vital seg- 
ment of our national economy. 
Missouri STaTE RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. Omer, President. 
Rosert Pruiten, Secretary. 
JuLius HELM, General Manager. 


Whereas the Tennesse Valley Authority has 
benefited the American people by furnishing 
a yardstick of the value of electricity and 
by pointing the way to flood control, navi- 
gation, industrial development, and health 
improvement; and i 

Whereas rural electric cooperatives in seven 
States depend upon TVA for their power 
supply; and 
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Whereas 56 percent of TVA electric power 
must go to the Atomic Energy Commissioy, 
to further its far-reaching program of yn. 
clear development: Be it therefore 


ing in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day ; 

February 1957, urges the President and the 

Congress to provide TVA either with appro. 

priations or authority to finance the neces. 

sary of its generating facilities i, 

order that it will be able to meet the neeg, 

of the valley. : 

Missouri STaTe RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. Omer, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

Juttus Heim, General Manager. 


Whereas United States Senator Harry pF. 
Byrrp has instituted an inquiry into the con. 
tinued issuance of accelerated depreciation 
certificates to commercial electric utilities, 
and others; and 

Whereas initially the issuance of such cer. 
tificates was designed as an incentive for pri- 
vate expansion of wartime facilities, which 

is not now existant, and hasn't 
been for years; and 

Whereas such certificates are held by some 
to be a form of subsidy; by others as the 
equivalent of interest-free loans by the Fed- 
eral Government to the ent; and by 
others as a program of tax forgiveness: Nov, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Missouri State Rural Electrification As. 
sociation, duly assembied this 8th day of 
February 1957, does hereby commend Sen:- 
tor Byrrp for initiating an inquiry into the 
field of accelerated depreciation certificates; 
and be is further 

Resolved, That we urge that the inquiry be 
broad enough to establish relative effects of 
“operational expenditures” which might be 
questionable, in the fields of advertising, 
propaganda, public relations, etc.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we recommend that the in- 
formation developed from this inquiry be 
transmitted to the Congress and to interested 
persons and organizations. 

J. C. Omer, President. 
Rosert Prien, Secretary. 
Juirus Heim, General Manager. 





For Labor’s Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of recent exposures, it strikes 
me that the editorial which I am about 
to insert in the Recorp is pertinent. It 
appeared in a recent issue of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and I think it is a timely 
expression of opinion which is refiected 
generally throughout the country. 

For Lazsor’s Goop 

The disclosures from the Senate committee 
hearings into racketeering by corrupt labor 
bosses are important to the entire Nation. 


They are, of course, of the most intimate 
concern to union members. 
It is their money that has been plundered. 
It is their faith that has been perverted. 


It is their good mame that has been pros: 
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In this vein South Dakota’s Republican 
senator Kaki Munpr, who is a member of the 
senate committee, says the evidence indicates 
the need for Federal legislation for the pro~- 
tection of members. : 

Certainly the need for more control of un- 
jon affairs by members, themselves, is ob- 
yious-from the testimeny that has shown 
instances where the top brass made all the 
decisions with no consultation with the rank 

file. 
ne also is a desperate need for a pro- 
yision to prevent abuse of welfare and pen- 
sion funds and to insure an accounting of 
now they are invested or deposited. 

Equally, there is a need for a provision to 
prohibit use of union funds for political 


purposes. - 

No one knows better than union members 
that their money has promoted candidates 
whom they themselves, as individuals, op- 


These are not antilabor. They 
are prolabor in that their purpose is to pro- 
tect the money and the rights of union 
members. 





President Should Take Lead in 
Economy Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
eryone is theoretically in favor of econ- 
omy in Government until our own favor- 
ite Federal projects are jeopardized by 
economy moves. It is entirely under- 
standable that a Member of Congress 
should look across the waters, or per- 
haps into some other Member's district 
as a field for economy moves. That is 
why the President of the United States 
who is in the best position to view our 
national needs in broad perspective has 
been given the responsibility of drawing 
up our Federal budget. By the same 
token the President is in the best posi- 
tion to make recommendations as to 
where Federal economy moves can best 
be made in the public interest. 

The Baltimore Sun of Saturday, 
March 16, 1957, editorializes on this 
theme in a logical manner as follows: 

His RESPONSIBILITY 

The opinion is quite general that the 
spending total provided for in the budget 
now before Congress is much too large. 
Congress senses this opinion, and so does 
the White House; and the result so far 
has been confusion. There is much quib- 
bling about which side in this never stable 
collaboration of executive and legislature 
should take the initiative in introducing 
cuts. The President has said that he would 
like to haye Congress point out the places 
where cuts can properly be made. Congress 
has asked the President to do the point- 
ing out. Though some tentative steps have 
been taken, neither is disposed to take the 
full initiative, and each has an argument to 
back reluctance. The President’s argument 
is that it is Congress which holds the purse 
strings under our scheme of Government and 
is therefore ble. The congres- 
sional argument is that budget making is 
specifically an executive responsibility. 

Somewhere this has to be broken, 
since it is perfectly clear that the temper 
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of the country favors a trimming down of 
Federal expenses, and to us it seems clear 
that the President ought to make the first 
move and is in best position to do so. 

This is our reason: 

In cutting the budget Congress is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to domestic pressures, both 
geographical pressures and special-interest 
pressures. Co) , in looking for places to 
cut, will inevitably look for spots which will 
not be immediately damaging in a political 
sense. It will turn, therefore, with a special 
zest to the items of our foreign program, 
especially the military and economic foreign- 
aid items. Though we are convinced that 
there is water to be squeezed out of these 
items, there is not enough water to satisfy 
the whole demand for reduced expenditures. 
A whole series of thoughtfu! reports by dis- 
interested. groups confirms the importance 
of our program of foreign aid as a part of our 
national security program. 

The President is not under quite such a 
necessity for playing politics when budget 
cutting. He is not under the same pressure 
as Congressmen when it comes to domestic 
items. Moreover, the fact that the Presi- 
dent is constitutionally barred from seeking 
a third term (a fact that has been widely 
advertised as weakening his position) is in 
fact a source of strength in some ways. 
Since the President is no longer running 
for office, his armor against pressure groups 
is much thicker than it was before. 

The President, in other words, is in a 
much stronger position to survey the whole 
budget. He ought to do so. He ought to 
recognize not only the vulnerability of Con- 
gress when it comes to budget cutting but 
the danger that Congress, should it be com- 
pelled to take the initiative, would cut it in 
places that are safe politically but danger- 
ous in terms of the national interest. 





An Open Letter to George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


a OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
current congressional investigation of the 
misapplication of union funds by certain 
union officers makes especially appro- 
priate an open letter to George Meany, 
president, AFL-CIO. This letter was 
printed in the Mesa Educator, the official 
organ of the Mechanics Educational So- 
ciety of America, AFL-CIO. 

It indicates a very effective method 
which, if enforced, would eliminate the 
violations that are the cause of the cur- 
rent investigations. About the only 
reprimands that actually eliminated any 
of the racketeer element thus far from 
the AFL-CIO affiliates were a couple of 
the small so-called federal unions. No 
effective measures thus far have been 
taken against any of the big AFL-CIO 
affiliates, such as the teamsters, by the 
union committees authorized by the 
Miami resolution. The letter follows: 

We in ‘Detroit are profoundly disturbed by 
your council’s determination to eliminate 
corruption in constituent unions with the 
aid of congressional committees. 

Whether this passion for purity campaign 
can be carried out without positive danger 
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to the merged federations, AFL-CIO, is the 
question uppermost in our minds. 

It is obvious that financial skulduggery in 
labor unions tan only be eliminated by stand- 
ard rigid control by union constitutions, 
Acts of racketeering and dishonesty by in- 
dividual officials simply reflect constitutional 
weakness. Eliminating the result without 
altering the cause is as leaving the barn door 
still open. 

Financial clauses making it practically im- 
possible for a union Official to deviate from 
the path of financial integrity could be 
made a must for all unions affiliated to the 
AFL-CIO. 

However, if the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee is to be used to carry on a personal feud 
between major union leaders in the federa- 
tion, then all labor will lose by the fracas. 

It will be very serious if the conduct of a 
few union officials results in a diminution of 
confidence by our memberships, in general, 
and against officials in general. 

Most constitutions, including the one un- 
der which we operate, are so tight that you 
have to be careful to throw 3 cents in the 
postage fund when sending out a piece of per- 
sonal mail. 

. 2 * * * 


Apart from finances, however, we are all 
guilty as anyone of unethical practices. La- 
bor union officials have always lived under a 
double ethical standard. Tell the truth to 
your members, but if necessary to protect 
said members, lie like hell to the boss. The 
prevailing practice, a la Decatur, “May our 
members always be right, but anyhow, our 
members, right or wrong” has no relationship 
to pure ethics. 

If we were before a congressional com- 
mittee and they wandered far afield from 
financial racketeering and questioned us as 
to our conduct during strikes—the fifth 
amendment would have to be invoked. They 
might talk of dynamite, stink bombs, broken 
arms, and secondary boycotts, and who got 
how,much for what. Is there any union of- 
ficial who would like to discuss such mat- 
ters? They might even ask for names. 

It would be fine if you could slowly and 
persistently educate union Officials along the 
lines of financial rectitude and supplement 
this education by forcing constitutional 
changes that would make it very difficult to 
dip into the petty cash or maneuver financial 
deals 

Should this passion for purity result in 
any weakening of the whole labor movement 
by its use in personal feuds, then we shall 
have accomplished nothing. 

Finally, we all live in glass houses. 

Fraternally, 
The Evrrors. 





Administration’s Proposal for Alaska 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Milwuakee Journal during the week of 
March 11 carried an editorial comment- 
ing on the proposal of the administration 
as advanced by the Interior Department 
and endorsed by the Defense Department 
for national defense withdrawal areas 
within the boundaries of the proposed 
State of Alaska. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I should like to reproduce 
that editorial here. 
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The editorial follows: 
Goop ALASKAN STATEHOOD PLAN 


The evidence is mounting that President 
Eisenhower wants Alaskan and- Hawaiian 
statehood to list among“historic accomplish- 
ments of his administration. 

Secretary of Interior Seaton has come in 
with a sound program to meet defense needs 
in areas of Alaska closest to Siberia. It calls 
for authority for the President to create 
national defense withdrawals of land over 
which the Federal Government may exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction. In withdrawal areas, 
residents will continue to have Federal, State, 
and local voting rights. Local governments 
will continue to operate. 

General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, emphasized this week that the with- 
drawal provision was “only military insur- 
ance” and that it might never be neCessary 
for the President to exercise it. He said he 
saw no reason under present conditions for 
the President to exercise the power. 

This is a far cry from the administration 
plan offered 2 years ago by former Secretary 
of the Interior McKay. That would have al- 
lowed unlimited land withdrawals for the 
military in approximately half of Alaska. It 
provided no safeguards for State or local 
governments and was generally considered, 
in Alaska, as a partition proposition. 

Secretary Seaton, in offering the new plan 
to a House interior subcommittee, said that 
in his judgment “both Hawaii and Alaska 
have a rightful claim to the equal status of 
statehood.” 

If this is now firm administration doctrine, 
and is followed by passing the word along 
to Republican leadership, prospects for 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood at this session 
of Congress seem bright indeed. After all, 
both the Democratic majorities and the Re- 
publican minorities in are bound by 
firm declarations in their 1956 national party 
platforms to vote for statehood. 





The Future and the Basin 


os 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from. Oklahoma {Mr. Epmonp- 
son] delivered a very fine address at a 
meeting of the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
ment Association, held in Tulsa, Okla., 
on March 8, 1957. Every Member of the 
House is well aware of the tremendous 
interest which Mr. EpMonpson has in the 
development of this great watershed 
through the States of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and the enormous amount of 
work which he has put into the matter. 
We in eastern Oklahoma are convinced 
that development of the Arkansas Basin 
is the key to the future of the area in 
which we live. The importance of this 
project is pointed out in Mr. Enpmopson’s 
address, the text of which is as follows: 

Tue FururRE anv THe Baspy 
(Remarks of Representative Ep Enmonpson) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members.of the Arkansas Basin Development 
Association, it is a good thing to get together 
and to break the bread of fellowship in a 
common cause. 

It can be a very sa thing, and even 
an inspiring thing, when the common cause 
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which unites men is a great and a noble 


March 18 


measure of national security from atom). 


undertaking. 
We break bread tonight im a rededication_ #§§ The second duty is to lend our fu}! Support 


of common purpose in support of such an 
undertaking: the full and early development 
of the Arkansas River Basin. 

Por me, and I am sure for many who gather 
here tonight, the fight for the Arkansas 


: 
, 
| 
| 


E 
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Arkansas Basin’s future. 


to all honorable efforts on behalf of our Goy. 
ernment to promote world peace and secur, 
the peaceful settlement of internationa) 
disputes. 


If the citizens of our country perform t} 
duties, and lend this kind of support to their 
Government, and we who have a respongj. 
bility in that Government do our job a; 
well, I believe the chances are good that we 
‘will cross the precipice of war, and have the 
opportunity, in peace, to climb the moun. 

The mountains, of course, are the many 
steps involved in appropriating the money 
and lettimg the contracts, and paying the 
bills, to build the great dams and locks which 
will bring navigation to the Arkansas. 

And there is a special mountain in the 
Congress today, on which I recently reporteq 
by newsletter to the people of the seconq 
district, which could present some speciaj 


I am speaking of the so-called economy 
Wave in the House of Representatives, anq 
especially in the Appropriations Committee. 
which already has resulted in the cutting of 
millions of dollars from administration re. 
quests for three great departments of Goy. 
ernment. 

There is good argument to be made in the 
cause of economy in Washington, and we in 
the Oklahoma delegation have supported 
that cause on more than one occasion. 

In 1956, Oklahoma’s House Members voted 
unanimously to cut a full billion dollars from 
the foreign-aid program recommended by the 
administration, and we are prepared to vote 
for further cuts in this field, and in some 
others, in 1957. - 

. Movements for economy, however, can be- 


full accounting of the critical character of 
some governmental programs. 

‘We do not have a more urgent problem, in 
our entire Nation today, than the probiem 
of water and its conservation. 

There is no waste in Government that 
even apptoaches the terrible and unforgiy- 
able waste of uncontrolled water resources. 

California water engineers have estimated 
the value of an acre-foot of water at $10. 

The 37 million acre-feet of wasted water 
flowing out of Oklahoma each year is an an- 
nual waste of $370 million, by California 
standards. If we cut that value to only $1 

is $37 million down the drain, 
each year, in terms of wasted water. 

We do not need to argue in terms of dollars 
and cents, however, to make a case for 


The Chief of Engineers, on more than one 
that our Nation is 
a water crisis. 
for water expected to 
times by 1975—and a popula- 
300 million in sight for America 
is mo room in our 1957 water 
for a pennywise philosophy. 
people of America must assert, firmly 
unequivocally to their Government, 
determination and resolution to sup- 
adequate water program at this 


people of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
their representatives in Wash- 
expressing this resolution and 
to the representatives of 


fl 
| 


i 


nr 


Arkansas Basin Development 
send one of the largest dele- 
ever sent to mn, when 


Washingto 
Commilttee hearings are 


re 
E 
5 


your spokesmen will continue to 
resolute and determined hearts 
support for the basin program. 
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1957 


with resolution and determination, we 
shall cross the mountains and reach the 
casties and the towers of 1968. 
yor my own part, I have taken for my 
pattle ery for the Arkansas the famous 
words of William Blake, the English poet, 
who wrote in the 19th century: 


“] shall not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall miy sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


The Jerusalem we seek is a promised land 
where the great treasure of water is con- 
served and harnessed for the good of our 
people in the valley of the Arkansas. 

Let us carry on the fight together, and 
let no sword sleep in the hand of any man, 
until we have built our Jerusalem. 





No One Happy Over Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith the following editorial from 
the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enterprise 
Courier of March 8, 1957: 

No One Happy Over Bupcer 


One thing can be said with certainty 
about the administration’s proposed $71.8 
billion budget—the largest in peacetime his- 
tory. Almost-no one is really pleased or 
satisfied with it. Almost everyone is con- 
cerned and worried. 5 

There is actually a school that believes the 
budget isn’t big enough. Leon Keyserling, 
who once headed President Truman’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, recently argued 
that in the New York Times magazine. In 
Dr. Keyserling’s views, the Government 
should play a still larger role in national 
affairs of just about every kind, at a higher 
cost. 

However, the members of this school are 
comparatively few and far between. The 
vast majority of people, in and out of the 
Government, who have studied the budget 
and considered its implications are convinced 
that it is damgerously large. As an exem- 
ple, Senator MarcarRErT Cuase SmirH of 
Maine, @ middle-of-the-road Republican 
and a Eisenhower supporter, has 
characterized the budget with the word 
“fantastic.” 

The President himself has said, in effect, 
that he hopes the budget can be cut, so long 
as it is done without peril to national se- 
curity and world peace programs. Best pub- 
licized of all has been the statement by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey that 
unless we mend our fiscal ways we will bring 
on a depression “that will curl your hair.” 
Former President Hoover, after quoting this 
phrase, said: “Mine has already been curled 
once, and I think I can detect the signs. 
Unless we curb inflation on its way up, Old 
Man Economic Law will return with a full 
equipment of hair curlers.’”” On the concrete 
side, Senator Byrp, a top congressional au- 
thority on money matters, has said that the 
budget should be very heavily cut—by $5 
billion or more. ; 

This brings up the $64,000 question. Where 
can it be cut? 

Any major cuts, it seems evident, must be 
in the nondefense field. And that leads to 
& fact that may not be generally recognized: 
In the first four Eisenhower budgtts non- 
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defense spending rose by $7 billion—from 
$20.9 billion in 1954 to $27.9 billion in 1957. 
In a Newsweek column, Henry Hazlitt gave 
his ideas as to where specific reductions could 
be made. He said, “There will be no real 
economy until the Government is ready to 
slash drastically or to halt entirely whole 
categories of spending.” Categories in which 
he believes either the ax or the pruning 
shears should be applied include Federal aid 
to schools, Federal highways, low-cost hous- 
ing, foreign aid, and the agricultural sub- 
s‘dies. In his view the budget can be reduced 
to $60 billion—‘all that is needed is the 
political courage and will to achieve it.” 

Other.students have other ideas as to 
where and how and in what amounts cuts 
can be made. An additional point should be 
made. Concern over the budget is not lim- 
ited to dollars-and-cents problems of the 
moment alone. One fear was expressed by 
Mr. Humphrey in these words: “If we retain 
our present high tax rates over a sufficiently 
long period of time, we won’t be able to 
maintain the activities necessary to provide 
jobs for our people.’”’ Another fear is based 
on the hard fact that this enormous spend- 
ing projected for a period of extremely high 
business activity and record employment. 
Obviously, any decline in business and em- 
ployment, with the depressing effect that 
would have on tax revenues, could knock 
current plans, prospects, and fiscal policies 
into a cocked hat. 





Coloring the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS: of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, much of the agitation for the 
passage of the many force bills before 
Congress has come about as the result of 
discriminatory policies of much of the 
northern press in reporting news stories 
coming eut of the South. Because racial 
incidents which occur in the South are 
neadlined in other areas, while racial 
incidents happening outside the South 
are given little, if any, space in the 
papers in other sections, the South finds 
itself portrayed as a section peopled by 
barbarians, taking delight in depriving 
members of minorities of their constitu- 
tionally guaranteed civil rights. 

The southern press, which knows the 
true conditions in the South, and which 
deplores journalistic shysterism, is begin- 
ning to fight back with truth as its 
weapon. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including two editorials dealing with 
this subject: one; Coloring the News, 
taken from the March 11, 1957, issue of 
the Vicksburg Evening Post; the other, 
It Happened up North, from the Febru- 
ary 19, 1957, issue of the Shreveport 
Journal. These editorials follow: 

COLORING THE NEWS 

There is no denying the fact that all news 
concerned with race relations in the South 
is published by some leading newspapers 
and news-dispensing agencies, such as radio 
and TV, completely colored to be detrimental 
to the South. The story of the Clinton, 
Tenn., incident was front-page and headline 
news, with careful attention to those circum- 
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stances which would put Tennessee in a bad 
light. 

A national TV news program carried the 
story of the “death” of Alcorn A. & M., the 
oldest Negro land-grant college in America. 
This program, by inference, left the impres- 
sion that Mississippi, the State so often 
accused of oppression of Negroes, had sum- 
marily closed this- institution of Negro 
learning. There was no explanation of the 
circumstances which brought about the 
present Alcorn situation—no explanatory 
articles which would pinpoint the Alcorn 
story as one entirely of and by the Negro 
race. There was no reference to the fact that 
a Negro professor used his God-given right 
of free speech, and that the student body, 
evidently with outside inspiration, walked 
out in protest, because the professor’s views 
were not shared by an ultraliberal organiza- 
tion which professes to speak for all Negroes. 

The coloring of news has been viciously 
continued throughout the period of the last 
several years when the racial issue has been 
brought so much te the fore. Usually re- 
liable news sources have fallen victim to this 
cunningly inspired method of disseminating 
news, and the net result has been a tremen- 
dous increase in tensions, which have no 
basis for existence when governed by the 
actual facts. 

It is surprising to witness the extent to 
which people will go, even to the extent of 
doctoring news and, in some cases, falsifying 
it, just to gain support for a cause. 





Ir HAPPENED Up NorTH 


If it had happened in Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, or any place else in the South, every 
race-baiting magazine and newspaper in 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit would have 
had reporters and cameramen on the scene 
the next morning. 

But this latest incident of racial vio- 
lence occurred, not in Mississippi, but in 
Massachusetts. It was in Boston early Sat- 
urday morning that two white men kicked 
and beat a colored man to death while the 
victim’s white wife looked on in horror. 

So today there is a strange quiet about 
the offices of Look and Life and Time maga- 
zines and their contemporaries and—judg- 
ing from the absence of reports on the major 
news wire circuits—everybody up North, in- 
cluding both the law-enforcement officers 
and the newspapers, must be anxious to drop 
the whole subject. 

A few months ago you would have thought 
the northern press had formed a brigade 
and sent it into the South to avenge the 
death of Emmett Till, a teenage Chicago 
Negro who met violent death after he tried 
to force his attentions upon a white woman. 
But, now, little is being said by these Yan- 
kee newspapers concerning a brutal slaying 
which was far more horrible, because of its 
circumstances, than the death of Emmett 
‘Till. 

Unlike the Till case, in which a Negro tried 
to force himself on a white woman, the Bos- 
ton slaying involved a colored man who had 
a white woman for his wife. Two men held 
the woman’s arms to prevent her from inter- 
fering while two other men stomped the life 
out of her husband on a public street. The 
colored man’s death occurred after he pro- 
tested because the men yelled “Poor white 
trash” at his wife. 

Where are the Look, Life, and Time re- 
porters? Where are the cameramen? Where 
is Attorney General Herbert Brownell and 
his civil rights gang? Where are the cham- 
pions of integration? 

Violence of any kind, no matter where it 
occurs, should be deplored. 

But the people of the world should un- 
derstand that racial integration is as vio- 
lently opposed in the North as in the South— 
if not more so. Our northern newspapers 
and magazines are not worthy of their calling 
when they fail to note racial violence in 
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their own section of the country while 
pointing their fingers of ridicule and scorn 
at the South. 

The Boston incident puts a new spotlight 
on the fact that integration is a threat to 
the welfare of the entire Nation—not just 
to the welfare of Dixie. 





Economical Desalting of Sea Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include a memorial passed 
by the Senate of the State of Arizona on 
March 5 directed to the Congress re- 
questing the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate sufficient funds to 
the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of accelerating research of the 
problem of economically desalting sea 
water. The resolution is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
The United States Department of the Inte- 

rior has for the past few years been research- 
ing and conducting experimentation relating 
to the economical desalting of sea water. 
The Federal Government should be com- 
mended for exploring this very fruitful re- 
search area. However, the problem has be- 
come more critical as the years advance, and 
in order to avoid real hardship to the agri- 
cultural economy of this Nation, speed in 
research is of the essence. 

During the past decades both surface and 
underground water supplies have been de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. At the same 
time domestic and industrial uses of water, 
with the increased tempo of our industrial- 
ization, have been increasing at a quickened 
pace. The need for immediate action and 
research is imperative. Solution of the prob- 
lem of economically desalting sea water will 
permit the State of California to have at its 
disposal all the water it requires, thereby 
allowing the State of Arizona to take full and 
complete advantage of all Colorado River 
water and facilites. This will alloW the 
agricultural areas of both States to flourish 
and, furthermore, will provide the Nation 
and the world with much needed agricultural 
products. 

During World War II, because time was of 
the essence and since we ignored the cost in 
terms of dollars, phenomenal progress was 
made in many hitherto unknown scientific 
fields. Success came because it was vital to 
the efforts of the free world. Today, the 
same application to a similarly difficult prob- 
lem will supply the answer, providing the 
Congress of the United States is willing to 
appropriate sufficient funds with a mandate 
to the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior that it proceed without delay with this 
research project. 

Solution of the problem of desalting sea 
water for irrigation purposes is not an idle 
dream. Engineers have found 6 processing 
methods that are effective, but expensive, 
and are working with 7 other methods that 
appear promising. The United States De- 
partment of the Interior and private research 
firms are on the threshold of success, which 
means that we should expect desalting of 
sea water soon to be undertaken on a mass 
production scale. If desalted ocean water, 
useful for irrigation purposes, can be deliv- 
ered to dryland areas at prices ranging from 
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10 to 20 cents per thousand gallons, the State 
of California should have all the water it 
wishes from the Pacific Ocean, and the need 
to draw water from any other source will be 
completely eliminated. 

Wherefore, your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: That the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriate suffi- 
cient and adequate funds to the United 
States Department of the Interior with ex- 

instructions to take every required step 
to accelerate the study of the process of eco- 
nomically desalting sea water so that the 
State of California can use for its needs the 
resources of the Pacific Ocean, while the 
State of Arizona thereby will obtain the full 
use of Colorado River water. 





A Mail Carrier Protests 
EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Mankato Free 
Press, of Mankato, Minn., of March 7, 
1957, entitled “A Mail Carrier Protests,” 
by Franklin Rogers: 

A Mal. Carrier PrRoTests 
(By Franklin Rogers) 

There was a gentleman who strode into our 
Office the other day with fire in his eye and— 
though he didn’t say so—he also may have 
had bunions on his feet. He was a mail 
carrier. 

The cause of his wrath was a cartoon car- 
ried by this newspaper which spoke of what 
is commonly known as the deficit in the Post 
Office Department. He wanted to protest the 
use of that phrase because, he said, the postal 
division is a service department, and not a 
business, and therefore cannot have a deficit. 

The more you think about it, the more you 
a ee to conclude the gentleman is 

The fact of the matter is that the people 
of the United States decided long years ago 
they wanted to letters and other mes- 
sages to each other the mail. Soa 
division of the Federal Government. was set 
up and was Called the Post Office Department. 
It has a director known as the Postmaster 
General, and he holds Cabinet rank. 

The e of the Department are 
by the ‘pole, either through the an ac 
postage stamps or by taxes, and in recent 
years by both. The Post Office Department 
is a little different from the Agriculture De- 
partment, for instance, because the latter 
depends entirely on taxes to keep going. 
And so do the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, and the others. : 

Which is what our visitor was talking 
about when he arrived to protest the use of 
the term “deficit.” 

If the people want their mail delivered 
regularly and on time, it is necessary to pay 
the expenses connected with that service. 
Whether it is through the raising of the 
postage rates or by adding taxes is a rela- 
tively small point. 

The reason the postal sérvice is discussed 
in this section of our family gazette is be- 
cause the mail carrier is a fellow you see 
every day. (He has more contact with more 
people than any other public servant.) 

If you don’t like the way he does things, 
you either growl about his service or you call 
the post office. If there comes a holiday 
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and the mail doesn’t arrive, you complai 
about the lazy mail carriers. When the ian 
ice was cut from twice a day to once you saiq 
that was the way with all Government hej,_ 
‘they do less and less and expect more ang 
more. 

At about this point we probably ought to 
suggest that we hold no particular brie; ;,, 
the mail carrier, except to suggest that th. 
frequency of his visits are largely determined 
by the amount of money Congress provides 
for the postal service. And we have a notion 
that he isn’t getting rich at the current Pay 
scale, which gives him $3,600 a year to star 
and $4,710 if he hangs around—and his feet 
hold out—for 25 years more. 

But that wasn’t exactly what this Piece 
started to discuss. We began by trying to 
make a case for the proposition that the 
postal department is like any other Goverp. 
ment service. The people must determine 
through their Congressmen how much they 
want to pay for it, and then take what tha; 
amount of money provides. 

We think a mail carrier—or mail clerk, or 
foreman, or postmaster—ought to be ex. 
pected to do the best possible job in his par. 
ticular duty. But, since the amount of 
money to be spent for the service rests in 
the hands of the people, we have a feeling 
they ought to decide how much service they 
want. It hardly is fair to expect that mail 
will be delivered twice a day when the budget 
provides for once a day service. And it is 
unrealistic to demand that 3-cent postage 
pay the bill when it costs more than that to 
mail a letter. 

We are all for making the mail carriers step 
lively, and we likewise stand for paying them 
a living salary. We also are for providing the 
Post Office Department with enough money 
to do the kind of job we want. 





Increased Postal Salaries and Pensions 
Requested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD €. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp the following letter from 
Rochester branch No. 210, of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers: 

Marcu 11, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp C. OsTERTac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On Sunday, February 10. 1997, 
at the Powers Hotel in Rochester, N. Y, 
approximately 600 postal employees gathered 
for the purpose of a salary rally. After much 
discussion by our invited guests, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we here gathered whole 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27, and H. R. 2474, 
providing for postal employees salaries of 
$5,500 to $6,100 and also bills S. 21, and H. 8. 
607, providing increases of $800 for our al 
nuitants; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we request our Senators 
and Representatives to insert said resolution 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 

At this time, Congressman, I would like 
to ask this of you, as the Representative from 
the 39th Congressional District, this request. 

Your consideration will be greatly 4 

ted. 





Sincerely, 
Tuomas F. Corsetr, Jr. 
« \ Secretary, Branch No. 210, NALS. 
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1957 
Balancing of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
minder of the extent to which Federal 
taxation is interfering with and pre- 
empting sources of taxation from which 
the State administration is able to re- 
ceive funds, I beg leave to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
the speech recently delivered to the 
members of the West Virginia State 
Legislature by Mrs. E. Wyatt Payne 
serving her first term in that body. 

I have no doubt that the situation so 
clearly set out by Mrs. Payne in this ad- 
dress applies equally to many other 
States in the Union. 

At this particular period when Con- 
gress is faced with pressure from all 
classes of citizens to reduce budget 
spending, it is well that the facts set out 
so clearly by Mrs. Payne be given studious 
consideration by Members of this Con- 





gress. 

The speech follows: 

Mrs. Payne. Mr. Speaker, we have heard 
pleas on this floor for money to bring dur 
mental institutions, our schools, our roads, 
and many other departments up to standards 
required for efficient work and national rec- 
ognition. I submit that our own budget 
cannot include such necessary funds unless 
and until the national budget is brought 
under control, by law. West Virginia, at the 
State and local level cannot meet its present 
needs, much less its future p!ans becaurce our 
own tax money is doing the Washington cir- 
cuit and seeing the world, as I shall show. 
May I suggest that the best and quickest 
way to guarantee more funds for every need 
is to join with the other States in support of 
the Byrd-Bridges amtendment and vote for 
the resolution before you. 

The Byrd-Bridges amendment simply re- 
quires an annual balancing of the national 
budget by limiting congressional expendi- 
tures in any fiscal year to the estimated re- 
ceipts for that fiscal year, except in times of 
dire emergency, and this emergency would 
be determined by a three-fourths vote of the 
Congress. In short, this amendment would 
require the Government to live within its 
income. Can you run your house or your 
business successfully any other way?. The 
amendment does not touch trust funds, such 
as highway development funds, the social- 
security fund, and other trust funds. Those 
sound leaders, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, with whom I have talked in Washing- 
ton say this amendment is the first step 
necessary to bring Government spending into 
line, and would give Congressmen their one 
best defense against unreasonable demands, 
either from their constituents or pressure 
groups. 

The centralized government, continually 
over-spending itself, is the most active 
agency in promoting inflation today. Every- 
one is against inflation and when those in 
Washington want to blame capital or labor 
they should be reminded that they are the 
greatest offenders. If we would help those 
on whom the burden falls most heavily, the 
middle classes, the working man and all 
those living on fixed income, we must pre- 
scribe and proscribe the limits of spending 


with an annual balanced budget. There is 
no other way. 
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It is interesting, by comparison, that the 
States themselves are solvent. In the aggre- 
gate, the 48 States have $714 billion of assets 
in cash and liquid securities more than their 
debts, and the reason for this is that the 
States, at least most of them, have State con- 
stitutions that require each State adminis- 
tration to live within its own income. The 
State, therefore, cannot spend funds it does 
not have, unless it has political fortitude 
enough to add another tax. Thus the States 
have remained solvent throughout the life 
of our republic. 

The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, has no such limitations and has never 
been required to live within its income. The 
Federal Government is the only echelon of 
government that can be a free-wheeling 
spender and therefore it is going faster and 
faster into bankruptcy every year, and is 
operating in fields in which it has no con- 
stitutional right to operate. Many of these 
fields are in direct competition with private 
taxpaying business. The Federal opera- 
tion always loses money because it operates 
on “other people’s money,” yours and mine, 
and no one man is ever responsible for the 
tremendous losses and waste. The only way 
to restrict the Federal Government is to curb 
its expenses, make it live within its income, 
and therefore stop adding debt on top of 
debt to burden our children and grand- 
children. 

In traveling all over the country, I find 
the people more concerned about this ter- 
rific problem than many of our legislators. 
They know they are being taxed for benefits 
they never see or feel and the following fig- 
ures prove their conclusions to be valid. 
When any welfare government tells us it can 
do more for us than we can do for ourselves, 
it would pay us to look at the facts. In 1954 
the Federal Internal Revenue Department 
collected $70,299,651,505. We got back from 
the Government, in all kinds of grants-in- 
aid, all highways, all airports, all relief checks 
and all payments to individuals, a total of 
only $4,284,380,522. This is an average kick- 
back of only $6.09 of.every $100 that goes to 
Washington. Reports for 1955 show $6.17 
came back. Things are looking up, we 
gained eight cents. West Virginia fared 
some bette. than the average. They tapped 
our pocketbooks in 1954 for $295,062,486 and 
sent back $48,700,278, or a total of 16.51 per- 
cent, but, deducting a reasonable amount 
necessary to run our share of the National 
Government, think what we could have done 
with the difference. Would we be scraping 
the bottom of the barrel every legislature 
for necessary funds? Certainly not, we could 
live and move and have our being as free citi- 
zens in a free and independent State with 
opportunities.for all who care to work and 
demonstrate the individual freedoms we have 
a right to enjoy under our free-enterprise 
system and our constitutional Republic. 

The present Federal debt of the United 
States (your debt) is larger than the com- 
bined debts of all other countries in the 
world and all the 48 States. The interest 
alone is the largest single item in the budget, 
except national defense. Who are we kid- 
ding? Ourselves, of course. The Federal 
Government is all of us. If we allow it to 
spend itself into ruin, we, too, are ruined. 
Twenty great and powerful nations have 
gone the way of all the earth, and they did 
not fall when they were weak, but when they 
seemed to be very strong. I urge you, for the 
good of your Nation, your State, your family, 
and your grandchildren to ioin the other 31 
States in asking the Congress to give the 
people, whose money and right it is to de- 
cide at the polls whether or not to save this 
Nation from financial ruin and collapse by 
demanding a balanced budget. Please vote 
for the resolution. Thank you. 


A2159 
St. Patrick’s Day and Commodore Barry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, Ray J. MappeEn, of Indiana, 
delivered the annual St. Patrick’s Day 
speech last Saturday at the Commodore 
Barry Monument, in Franklin Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

The ceremony is conducted each year 
by the Washington Irish War Veterans 
and includes the placing of a wreath at 
base of Commodore Barry’s statue. 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing his remarks in the Recorp. 


SPEECH OF Hon. Ray J. MAppEN, or INDIANA, 
BEFORE THE IRISH WaR VETERANS, MARCH 16, 
1957, Barry STATUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Irish War Veterans of the United 
States of America are to be commended for 
preserving the name and memory of Commo- 
dore John Barry, United States Navy, on each 
St. Patrick’s Day at the site of his memorial 
statue in Washington, D. C. 

The memorial ceremony is especially note- 
worthy today because on September 16, last 
year, at Wexford, Ireland, the United States 
Government, represented by an official Con- 
gressional Committee and delegates from the 
United States Navy, sponsored the unveil- 
ing of a monument to preserve the memory 
of this great ‘American naval hero of Irish 
ancestry. After 200 years, our Government 
officially recognized the great deeds and serv- 
ices this Irish patriot contributed in winning 
our war of independence from Great Britain. 


The Congress of the United States through 
a joint resolution, presented a statue of 
Commodore Barry to the Irish nation which 
today stands majestically in Wexford Harbor 
as a perpetual tribute from all Americans 
for the great help that Commodore Barry, 
along with thousands of other Irish patriots 
and sympathizers, gave our Nation in the 
Revolutionary War. 

As a Representative in the United States 
Congress from the State of Indiana, I was 
honored to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as a member 
of the Congressional Committee representing 
the Congress of the United States at the 
unveiling ceremony at Wexford Harbor last 
September. The representatives of the Irich 
government joined with the official delega- 
tion from the United States in the unvejling 
ceremonies and the ceremonial banquet on 
that eventful date, Sunday, September 16, 
1956. It was indeed fitting that the various 
speakers on this occasion brought to the 
minds of the assembled throngs as well as to 
millions throughout the world who were in- 
formed through the press, historical facts 
concerning the long time friendship between 
Ireland and the United States of America. 

Events outstanding in the life of Commo- 
dore Barry were recalled. 

He was but a young lad of 15 when he 
sailed from the very harbor which today is 
honored with a magnificent life-size statue. 
As a youth, his heart was always with the 
sea, and he naturally served his apprentice- 
ship on ships and with shipping. Before 
many years, he became commander of 4 
merchant ship called the Black Prince which 
afterwards under another name became the 
first ship in the Continental Navy. He was 
soon chosen by the Continental Congress to 
have charge of regimenting the vessels of the 
initial naval squadron provided by the Con- 
gress. This was indeed a great tribute to a 
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youth, acknowledging as it did his great 
mastery of ships and seamanship. — 

In 1776, he was commissioned a captain in 
the Continental Navy by the Congress of the 
United States. I do not propose to take time 
to narrate all of the outstanding battles and 
acts of bravery exhibited by Commodore 
Barry in his naval career in our fight for 
independence. It is only sufficient to say 
that his great contribution and recognition 
by General George Washington and the 
United States Congress bestowed upon him 
the justly deserved title of the “Father of 
the American Navy.” 

Many naval officers who greatly distin- 
guished themselves later received their train- 
ing under Commodore Barry. This list in- 
cluded Richard Dale, Charles Stewart, 
Stephen Decatur, Richard Somers, and others. 
It was Commodore Barry and these naval offi- 
cers who pioneered the fighting naval tradi- 
tion of which our Government has taken 
pride down to this day. 

In March 1783, Commodore Barry fired the 
last shot of the sea campaign of the Revo- 
lutionary War. This was not the end of sea 
fighting for this intrepid Irishman; just be- 
fore the turn of the century when the sov- 
ereignty of the newly independent Nation 
was first challenged and the first ships of 
the United States Navy under the Constitu- 
tion were authorized, Commodore Barry was 
named the senior officer in the Navy, a posi- 
tion he held until his death 9 years later. 
His commission in the United States Navy, 
signed by President Washington, was com- 
mission No. 1. 

There is a little story about Barry that I 
particularly like. Just after the close of the 
American Revolution, Barry received Com- 
modore Sweeney of the Royal Navy on board 
his ship for an official call. Feelings of ani- 
mosity still ran high. As the Royal Navy 
commodore was departing, he clasped Barry’s 
hand and said, “Adieu, my countryman.” 

“Not exactly so,” replied Barry, “you, Com- 
modore, are a Briton; I am an American.” 

“I am an Irishman,” Sweeney responded, 
“and so are you. You have too many of the 
strong features of a genuine Irishman for 
me to be mistaken. Your attachment to the 
country for which you have fought and bled 
is both natural and highly to your honor; 
but, sir, you are too good a fellow not to be 
an Irishman.” 

Needless to say, they parted good friends. 

There were times when it was mainly Com- 
modore Barry’s personal prestige which kept 
the American Navy alive. His great vision 
nurtured its healthy development. Above 
all, he was a man of courage, of devotion to 
duty, and of the highest order of personal 
integrity. 

John Barry was too good a man—too good 
an Irishman—to be consigned merely to the 
pages of history. In these days, when the 
freedom of man is threatened, the whole 
world needs the force of his inspiration, just 
as it has always been felt in the United 
States Navy. 

Commodore Barry, of course, was not the 
only Irishman who left the beloved sod of his 
mother counutry to fight for American inde- 
pendence. He was the pioneer Irish patriot 
who inspired hundreds of thousands who 
followed later. He foreshadowed the others 
that were to distinguish the Irish, who, 
driven from their homeland by oppression 
and foreign domination sought new homes 
in the United States. Above all, they were 
loyal to their adopted land but they always 
were proud of their Irish origin. These 
Irish patriots dedicated themselves to Amer- 
ica and worked at building what they had 
been denied at home—free schools of their 
own choice, a Christian education, an oppor- 
tunity to expand and follow chosen profes- 
sions, and to forget about the British sys- 
tem of class and privilege. * Those were the 
days when the infant free United States be- 
came a beacon to people of all nationalities, 
who for generations have come to our shores 
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to enjoy the freedom which our great Repub- 
lic is so proud and privileged to offer. 

The statue of Commodore Barry in Wexford 
harbor will forever be a symbol of deep 
friendship and fellowship between Ireland 
and the United States of America. 

No two nations exist on the globe where 
peoples hearts are more closely entwined 
than Ireland and America. As we today, here 
on this March i7th ceremony, memoralize 
the gallantry of John Barry, we can pay 
tribute to the Irish-American friendship and 
understanding which have long lasted and 
we hope God will preserve this friendship so 
that it will continue to endure ever closer 
and ever deeper for all time to come. 

Too many Americans of Irish descent dur- 
ing these times neglect to find time to read 
and acquaint themselves with facts of Irish 
history and the great part Ireland played in 
winning our independence during the Revo- 
lutionary War. It might be well to mention 
just a couple of the numerous unpublished 
historical incidents a great number which 
can be found in our Congressional Library 
and National Archives, revealing facts that 
are of great interest to all true Irishmen. 

Unfortunately, certain writers of history 
neglected or omitted to give just credit for 
the great contribution made by Irish patriots 
in our early fight for freedom. Great re- 
verses were experienced by the Revolutionary 
Army during the early days of the war for 
independence. During the hard winter of 
1777, Washington’s troops were deprived of 
adequate clothing, food, and other essen- 
tials so necessary to win a great war. His- 
tory reveals that soldiers were poorly clad, 
some compelled to use gunny sacks for shoes 
by reason of the embargo placed on ship- 
ments to our shores by the enemy. A great 
number of soldiers deserted and others were 
incapacitated for physical reasons during 
this difficult period. It was the spirit of 
the Irish patriots as well as soldiers from 
other oppressed governments that 
endured these hardships and continued 
through until America won her independ- 
ence. France, through Lafayette; Germany, 
through Generals Steuben and DeKalb; 
Poland, through Generals Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski; all with their fellow countrymen, con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of Washing- 
ton’s Army. The infant American Navy was 
able to make its-great contribution to vic- 
tory only by reason of the leadership of Com- 
modore Barry. 

The continued success of the British Army 
throughout the year 1776 disheartened the 
colonies and caused leading men in public 
affairs at that time to waiver in their stead- 
fastness to continue the war for independ- 
ence. It is interesting to note that Joseph 
Galloway, @ prominent American Tory, a 
native of Maryland and of English descent, 
testified before a committee of Parliament 


* where he had been called to give his views 


on the progress of the war. On November 
13, 1779, the Royal Gazette, a New York 
newspaper of British origin, printed Mr. 
Galloway’s testimony verbatim. In this tes- 
timony, he specifically stated that about one- 
half of George Washington’s army who fought 
after the hard winter of 1777 were Irish. 
It is also noteworthy that the hearing of 
this committee of Parliament revealed docu- 
ments of the official report of Ambrose Serle, 
private secretary of Lord Dartmouth, the 
English Secretary of State, requesting his 
government to exercise her authority by pro- 
hibiting the departure of any more Irishmen 
to America where they would “do Great 
Britain much injury by adding strength to 
the force of America against her.” Another 
interesting document reproduced at the hear- 
ing was a portion of a long letter from Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton to Lord George Ger- 
main, Secretary of War, dated New York, 
October 23, 1778. This. letter related to the 
difficulty of carrying out “His Lordship’s 
instructions to draw off from the American 
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Army the number of Europeans which 
stituted its principal force”; and on 4... 


thie 
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point Clinton remiarked significant)y-. “Th 
emigrants from Ireland were in genera) a 
be looked upon as our most serious antago. 


nists. They had fled from the real or 
oppression of the landlords.” 

The United States from smal] beginnin 
and through many trials and tribulation. 
has now become the greatest nation tox 
world, charged with the heaviest respon, 
bilities ever to be placed on any nation 
It is our pride that Irishmen, forceq }, 
adversity to leave their motherland. have 
made for themselves a position of influence 
leadership, and high esteem as American 
citizens. 7 

Although the United States was especiajiy 
enriched by the extraordinary flow of immj. 
gration from the Emerald Isle, nevertheles;. 
Canada, Australia, South America, and other 
nations benefited greatly from the large 
Irish immigration who settled within thei; 
borders. 

Considering that we are today commen. 
orating the Father of the American Navy. it 
might be well to incorporate with my re. 
marks an Associated Press dispatch from 
Buenos Aires of 1 week ago. It is headlineg: 

“BUENOS ArRES, March 11.—Argentina is 
planning elaborate ceremonies to honor Adm, 
William Brown, Father of the Argentine 
Navy, on his centennial next weekend, 4 
special delegation is coming from Ireland 
to participate. Brown was an Irishman.” 

For 700 years the people of Ireland haye 
fought against oppression and for freedom, 
This century has brought partial victory to 
thg land whose people refused to submit to 
tyranny.: You may search the pages of his. 
tory and you will not find a land or people 
matching Irishmen in courage and in deyo- 
tion to the land that gave them birth. Lib. 
erty and freedom will win in any nation 
whose people worship at the shrine of men 
who were executed as traitors by their op- 
pressors. Where in all history is there a 
story as pathetic, heroic, and enduring in 
interest, and as inspiring in its theme, as 
the story of Robert Emmett. His life and 
heroic deeds can be recorded in duplication 
again and again in different degrees of hero- 
ism over the centuries struggle for Irish 
freedom and self-government. 

The Irish patriot whom our Government 
honored last September at Wexford, Ireland, 
and whom the Irish War Veterans of Wash- 
ington are honoring today was one of the 
most illustrious, Commodore John Barry. 

Ireland won a great victory 30 years ago 
when it established an independent Irish 
Government. The fight for Irish independ- 
ence will never be completely closed until 
the northern six counties are united with 
the rest of free Ireland. That day will even- 
tually arrive. 

The last 20 years has seen world colonial- 
ism shrink and collapse over most of the 
globe. Colonialism will be driven from 
northern Ireland in due tinie. Then a united 
Ireland will take its rightful place as a free 
and independent nation of the world. 


Tancieg 





Inspiring Concept of Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I am very pleased to include al 
editorial appearing on Monday, March 
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11, 1957, in the Daily Home News, of New 
prunswick, N. J. entitled “Inspiring Con- 


cept of Americanism.” This editorial 
was prompted by remarks made by a 
rominent resident of New Jersey, Sam- 


a D. Hoffman, when he receivéd the 


1957 Americanism award of the Jewish 
war Veterans Post No. 133. The edito- 


rial follows: 
INSPIRING CONCEPT OF AMERICANISM 

Accepting the 1957 Americanism Award of 
the Jewish War Veterans, Post No. 133, Sat- 
urday night, Samuel D. Hoffman summed up 
pis concept of Americanism in what he de- 
scribed as “Ten Commandments for Ameri- 
“. summing up is so direct, so eloquent, 
so inspirational, that we repeat it here in its 
entirety: 

“Love of God and a deep abiding convic- 
tion that He is the Father of all humankind 
without regard to our origin, our religion, 
creed or color. 

“Respect for our fellowmen of every re- 
ligion, creed and coior, respect for their 
rights, their hopes and aspirations. 

“Belief that America can remain strong 
only so long as its humblest citizen receives 
the same benefits and protection of its laws 
as its strongest and most powerful. oe 

“Recognition of the fact that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is not a mean- 
ingless platitude but includes the right of 
every citizen to speak his opinion freely, the 
right to the opportunity of employment, the 
right to educate his children, the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience, the right to live in peace and 
harmony with his fellow citizens in full 
dignity as a man and as a creature of God. 

“Compassion for the poor, the sick, the 
underprivileged, the physically and mentally 
handcapped toward all of whom each one 
of us might well say, “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I,’ 

“Courage to speak out against injustice, 
inequity, and abuses of power. 

“Obedience to law, not only laws which de- 
fine and fix the penalties for crime, but the 
local rules and ordinances and regulations 
which touch our daily lives. 

“Continued interest in the city or town 
which we call our home, willingness to make 
constructive criticism, unwillingness to be 
content with conditions which may be 
improved. 


“Willingness to join one of dur two great 


political parties, to work within its frame- 
work, to obtain the best available candidates 
for public office, willingness to serve for some 
time in some capacity on an administrative 
agency, board or commission to continue to 
improve the quality of government at every 
level. 

“A quiet determination that regardless of 
whether our life span be long or short, no 
matter at what level we may work or the 
measure of importance placed upon our 
activities, to make America a better place 
when we leave than it was when we arrived.” 





‘A Day We Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


‘OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. PALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following: 
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THe Day We CELEBRATE 


(Address by Robert S. Meighen, assistant 
vice president, tinplate sales, Weirton 
Steel Co. (division, National Steel Corp.), 
Weirton, W. Va., to the 154th anniversary 
dinner of the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more, Saturday, March 16, 1957, in Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore, Md.) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Reverend 
Clergy, Your Excellency Governor McKeldin, 
Your Honor Mayor D'Alessandro, guests, and 
gentlemen of the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more: 

This is not going to be a hot speech. 

I can assure you that I haven’t the slightest 
idea of what the new Congress is going to do 
either to us or for us. Nor do I have any 
idea on whether or not the new budget is 
going to be cut or maintained. 

And after all the oratorical efforts of the 
wonderful speakers that have preceded me, 
I ask myself why, after the many verbal 
bouquets that have been given by such ex- 
cellent men of high and honorable rank, why 
after all this well of words you gentiemen 
would want to listen to another talk either 
hot or cold. 

I realize this is leading with my chin and 
before you can say in a loud chorus “We don't 
know why either,” I'll quickly duck by re- 
minding you that you not only asked for it 
but that since this program has been stand- 
ard for the last 154 years “the day we cele- 
brate”’ is still on the hit parade of the anni- 
versary banquet program of the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore, and I have been asked 
to sing it, for which opportunity I am ex- 
tremely proud and grateful. 

Just one more observation if I may to 
prove a point. The day we celebrate was 
number one in the hit parade of toasts on 
March 17, 1804, and it has moved to last place 
on this program, but it took 150 years to get 
it there. 

However, the day we celebrate has to my 
way of thinking given this organization the 
opportunity of hearing from great clergymen 
who have related to you their philosophies 
and understanding of St. Patrick in his work 
and devotion to the people of Ireland whom 
he served so faithfully and tirelessly. 

The day we celebrate has also given you 
the opportunities of hearing from men who 
have held and are holding public office, both 
State and Nationl, who have always delivered 
in great oratorical style their ideas of the 
great part the Irish have played in making 


* our country the greatest single influence in 


the field of world politics. 

And now, The Day We Celebrate, is going 
to provide you with the opportunity of listen- 
ing to just a businessman. I would like to 
be able to dress that term “businessman”’ up 
by substituting the word “industrialist,” but 
that would be highly improper. I am just a 
businessman like you men sitting out there. 

This society—according -to the records— 
was formed in 1803 for the relief of emigrants 
from Ireland. And according to an adver- 
tisement which appeared in a local news- 
paper of that day, The American Patriot 
and Fells Point Advertiser which stated 
“Emigrants are daily arriving from Ireland: 
Many of them are in a friendless and forlorn 
condition, deprived of health and asylum. 
They have a claim upon those who have pre- 
ceded them to whom industry has proved 
propitious. There are many, very many of 
our inhabitants who feel all the influence of 
compassion and who impatiently wait to be 
informed how they may make themselves 
useful to unprotected adventurers. A meet- 
ing of all those who are so disposed whether 
foreigners or natives is requested tomorrow 
evening at 5 o’clock at Mr. Bryden’s Tavern, 
Light Street, in order to devise a plan by 
which their benevolent designs may be car- 
ried into execution.” 

That was the advertisement of August 16, 
1803. 
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Now, honestly, doesn’t that sound like the 
appeals being carried daily in March 1957, 
for relief of Hungarian refugees arriving at 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., just 154 years later and 
approximately 150 miles north of Baltimore? 

It took three attempts in 1803 to have in- 
terested people of sufficient number to put 
the Hibernian Society together, but on Oc- 
tober 8, 1803, a plan of constitution was 
agreed to and officers were elected. 

As is the case today so it was then—the 
busy people, the influential people, those peo- 
ple who have the greatest demands on their 
time were the ones who found time to launch 
this society. . 

For example let’s look at some of the 
original officers. Dr. John Campbell White— 
credited with being the founder—was elected 
president. Dr. White’s father was a Presby- 
terian minister, well enough off financially 
to educate his son in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and at Middlesex Hos- 
pital in London. 

Dr. White practiced medicine in Belfast 
until 1798. He was active in the Society of 
United Irishmen which in 1798 attempted to 
overthrow British rule. This rebellion failed. 
Many of its members who became known as 
the Men of ’98 either escaped Ireland or 
were deported. Dr. White and his wife fled 
to America and settled in Baltimore. 

A busy man ora businessman? Yes. 

The other officers of the first or charter 
group were also prominent men, one operated 
a soap and candle factory, one was the first 
president of the Bank of Baltimore, another 
was to become one of the great professors of 
the University of Maryland Medical School, 
and others were merchants, shippers, and so 
it goes. 

All men just like you and me today, busy, 
yes, but with a desire and a will to help those 
less fortunate, for whatever cause, than our- 
selves. 

The original need for which this society 
was founded no longer exists. But the basic 
concept of helping and doing for others as 
well as perpetuating the memory of St. Pat- 
rick will in my opinion keep the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore a going institution for 
many years to come. 

As I said earlier, it was with sincerest 
Appreciation of the honor conferred upon me 
that I received the invitation to respond to 
a toast before this venerable society in honor 
of St. Patrick and answer to the principal 
toast “The Day We Celebrate.” 

Akin to this sense of appreciation is an- 
other feeling to which I confess tonight and 
that is a feeling of personal pride that, 
through the graciousness of one of your 
former presidents—Mr. William B. Hysan— 
I have been a guest of his at this Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore annual banquet for 
more than a decade, so in a sense gentle- 
men, I stand here with a feeling in my own 
heart of being a full-fledged member of the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore, even with- 
out dues. 

Full-fledged did I say? Well—hardly that 
but nonetheless a fledgling in the nest. 

My forebears transmitted to their children 
along with the Irish blood—the Irish spirit 
and the Irish heart. Fortunately, one of 
the chief characteristics of the Irish race is 
its national spirit and traditions, its racial 
virtues, aspirations, and loves and I might 
add its hatreds, have been transmitted in all 
their vitality and ardor from generation to 
generation, no matter how distant from the 
motherland the lot of her childrtn has been 
cast. 

Their lot as we know has been to be scat- 
tered to the farthest parts of the globe. 

Hence, in reference to “The Day We Cele- 
brate,” a distinguished Irish orator has said, 
and I quote: 

“Excepting the birth of the Master, the 
festal day of no other is hailed with such 
universal reverence, for not alone in the 
island which he Christianized, but far be- 
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yond its shores, to the uttermost confines 
of the earth, men and women meet to pay 
St. Patrick reverent homage.” 

This universal, undying, ever warm, and 
enthusiastic reverential love for St. Patrick, 
manifested throughout the centuries by a 
scattered people, is a marvel of the ages. 

To account for this marvel would tran- 
scend the limits of an after-dinner address. 

Still, a few points may be touched upon 
as throwing rays of light, however slender, 
upon the subject and those points may be 
expressed in a few words, namely the affin- 
ity between the strong yet gentle personality 
of St. Patrick and the race which under 
Divine Providence he Christianized and 
raised from a comparatively high state of 
civilization to the highest standard of cul- 
ture. An affinity which drew Patrick to the 
Irish by “the cords of Adam” before the 
spiritual ties of Christianity made perfect 
their union. 

I don’t know whether you realize it or not 
but in my particular position with my com- 
pany I am what is known as a salesman— 
from the general office—if that means any- 
thing to you. 

I have always liked to think of St. Patrick 
as a great salesman or maybe even a. vice 
president in charge of sales—if you will— 
since he was working under the leadership 
and direction of the Pope. 

Historians disagree about the-birthplace of 
St. Patrick. 

Ireland, Italy, Wales, Scotland, and France 
have been listed as possible places.of his 
birth. 

It is agreed, however, that he was cap- 
tured by pirates and brought to Ireland as a 
lad of 16. > 

There he was sold as a slave to a pagan 
priest and he grew to love the land and its 
people. 

Later Patrick ran away and worked as a 
sailor, eventually making his way to Rome. 

There again, the historians differ, some 
saying he was again captured and brought 
to a slave market where his handsome ap- 
pearance attracted the attention of the Pope. 

At any rate, he was trained for the prist- 
hood in Rome, and was assigned as a priest 
(at his own request it is said) to convert 
the Irish people from Druidism to Chris- 
tianity. 

It is an error, not uncommon among many 
to suppose that Patrick found the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland a crude, primitive, savage, 
and uncivilized people, whereas, on the con- 
trary history amply shows that he found 
Ireland ruled under the famous Brehon Laws, 
the nearest approach to a real democracy 
the world had hitherto seen. 

For the Brehon Laws, a marvelously just 
and comprehensive code, compelling the ad- 
miration of the world’s most eminent jurists, 
were not the result of legislative enactments 
but where the direct expression of public 
opinion and were administered accordingly. 

So just, so complete, and so merciful 
withal were these laws safeguarding as they 
did the interests of the poor, the sick and 
the aged that St. Patrick found little in 
them to change to Christian standards. 

Under them the land was owned, not by 
the kings or chieftans but by the clan it- 
self, and serfdom which existed at the time 
throughout all the rest of Europe was un- 
known in ancient Ireland. 

St. Patrick came back to Ireland, a land 
that was ruled by scores of kings, and made 
his first convert at Tara, the palace of the 
high king who exacted tribute from all of 
the other rulers. 

To what more natural place would the 
salesman go than to call on the president of 
the company who was in this case the high 
king of Ireland. 

In the history of Christianity, it is said 
that no other man made so many converts 
in a single difetime as did St. Patrick. He 
was named the first Bishop of Ireland. 
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In religion, the ancient Irish people be- 
fore St. Patrick, though ignorant of the true 
God, aspired to Him through their poetic 
worship of His handiwork: the sun, the 


moon, the stars, and the elements—a purer ~ 


religion than was the gross mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

In a word, Ireland’s own spirit had ap- 
pealed to Patrick in his early impressionable 
years and had taken possession of his soul 
and now that spirit in him by 
Christian graces appealed in turn to Ire- 
land’s people, captivating their love and 
allegiance which centuries have not been 
able to weaken or diminish in Irish hearts. 

Patrick’s message to the Irish people was 
“you shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

It did make them free and inspired them 
with the indomitable fortitude under cruel 
persecution, and sustained their tenacious 
hope during the long dark night of their 
struggle for freedom, till now the dawn has 
broken with the promise of a perfect day. 

It is interesting to note that St. Patrick 
was the first man of note to come to the 


priestly vocation late in life and his name. 


is still honored by the St. Patrick Sdciety— 
a group of priests and brothers who come 
to their careers in the church at an advanced 


age. 

Thus it is that the name and influence 
of St. Patrick are so closéty assOciated with 
every phase of Ireland’s history as a Chris- 
tian nation, than an Irishman would have 
to forget and cease loving both the country 
and Christianity before forgetting and ceas- 
ing to love the memory of St. Patrick. 

Because as we know and as history records 
it, the priests and brothers who became 
identified with St. Patrick and ultimately 
left Ireland, traveling to the far corners of 
the earth to carry the Gospel of Christianity 
permanently.and forcefully to those areas 
were no more and no less than salesmen of 
their product—Christianity. 

Therefore we again liken St. Patrick to 
a salesman. 

It has been said that salesmen should have 
the missionary as their patron saint. If this 
is true, salesmen could have no more per- 
fect model than St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick came to Ireland late in a life 
that had already included its full share of 
adventure. 

When he came to the Emerald Isle, he was 
the only Christian there. Before his death 
he saw his 30 years of work among the Irish 
people result in bringing a majority of the 
people there to Christianity. 

St. Patrick’s feast day is agreed upon by 
all as March 17. As is customary in the ob- 
servance of Feast Days of the Saints, this 
is the day of his death—the day of his en- 
trance into heaven. 

Following his death the work ef his suc- 
cessors and his own converts was so great 
that to this day Ireland still has the largest 
percentage of churchgoers of any Christian 
nation on earth. 

It is thought that St. Patrick came to Ire- 
land on his missionary trip between 440 and 
460 A. D. 

Today 1,500 years later his name is. still 
honored and revered and the people he con- 
verted are still loyal to the faith he taught. 

Let us, therefore, as Hibernians, lovers 
of the old Dart, renew tonight our high 
resolve to keep our hearts true to the tradi- 
tions, the virtues, the best traits of our 
Irish forefathers in order to love, cherish 
and honor as they did the memory of the 
great saint, the greatest of Celts, one of the 
world’s greatest men, Erin’s beloved patron, 
St. Patrick whose memory we lovingly and 
reverently salute and whose day we cele- 
brate. * 

In conclusion then TIT propose this ancient 
and beautiful “Irish Blessing”: 
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“May the blessings of Light be on you 
Light from without and ligh: 
within. , 

May the blessings of sunshine warm yo), 
heart, till it glows like a great pea 
fire, so that the stranger may com. 
and warm himself at it and ais , 
friend. 

And also may the lights shine out of the 
two eyes of you like a candle set i, 
two windows of a house, bidding th. 
wanderer to come in out of the storr, 

May the blessings of the rain be on you. 

The soft sweet rain. ; 

May it fall upon your spirit so that ail the 

c little flowers may spring up and sheq 
their sweetness on the air. 

And may the blessings of the Great Rains 
be upon you— . 

May they beat upon your spirit and wash 
it fair and clean, and have it shine 


fr 
Irom 


like a shining pool where the blue of 
heaven shines reflected, and some. 
times a star. 


May the blessings of the Earth be on yoy. 

The great and round Earth. 

May you ever have a kindly greeting for 
them you pass -as your going along 
the roads. 

May the Earth be soft under you when you 
lay out upon it, tired at the end of 
the day, and 

May it rest easy over you, when at last yoy 
lay under it, ; 

May it rest so lightly over you that your 
soul may be quickly up and through 
it, and up, and off, and on its way 
to God.” i 





Response by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin 
to the Toast to Maryland, Hibernian 
Dinner, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following: 
RESPONSE By Gov. THEODORE R. McKELDIN 

TO THE TOAST TO MARYLAND HISERNIAN 

DINNER, EMERSON HOTEL, BALTIMORE, Marcu 

16, 1957 

It is proud that I am, on the eve of St. Pat- 
rick’s, to respond to your toast to our Mary- 
land. 

For Maryland is proud, sir, of its Irish 
heritage and its Irish traditions and of tle 
love our people have maintained through 
the years for Irish things and Irish places, 
and the Irish heart and spirit. 

We take pride in the reverence in which, 
over the centuries, we have held the name 
of St. Patrick. 

Many times a day I look across the waters 
of the beautiful Severn River which flows 
by the city of my present abode, but never 
without thinking of the Great Bishop of 
Ireland whom we honor here tonight, for tt 
was near the banks of another lovely Sever 
that he first saw the light of day; and it was 
there, I feel sure, that God placed His hands 
of grace upon the infant head and dedicated 
his life to the causes of human enlightel- 
ment and the salvation of souls. 

This grand metropolis of ours bears thé 
good and lilting name of a lovely town 
Ireland—Baltimore. Close by is the thriving 
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Here in the city are a Shannon Drive and 
, Shamrock Avenue—and out in the county 
3 road called Rocksham—where someone 
sipped the shamrock in backwards—crosses 
ponegal Drive in a peaceful community with 
the fighting Irish name of Donnybrook. 

to Dublin, there is no rocky 
road, but you can go southeast, if you choose, 
ur northeast if you'd rather, for a Dublin 
in Somerset and a Dublin again 


pe a place in Allegany with the name 
of McCoole, which is about as Irish as a 


Travilah, which, from the musical sound of 
it, ought to be Irish even if it isn’t. 

Yes, there is a lot of Ireland about Mary- 
land and the people of Maryland—and the 
ponds of old have grown stronger with the 


en love for St. Patrick, the patron saint 
of Ireland, is as real as though he walked 
among us, for surely the spirit of so great 
a saint—and surely the teachings which he 
expounded so well—continue to give us light 
and show us the way to all that is good now 
and in the years and the centuries to come. 

St. Patrick belongs to the ages—past, pres- 
ent and future. 

May the age that is appreciate him in full 


May the ages for which we build seek to 
follow, ever more diligently, the wonderful 
example of his life and the precepts of his 
teaching. 





Aid to the Polish People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include a very thoughtful and ex- 
pressive letter which I have received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. X. A. 
Tomaszewski, on the subject of extend- 
ing assistance to the needy people of 
Poland. 

Mr. Tomaszewski’s letter is typical of 
many that Iam receiving from people all 
over the country who earnestly support 
the extension of United States aid to 
Poland and who are firmly convinced 
that by so doing we will help the Polish 
people in their efforts to achieve an in- 
creasing measure of freedom and na- 
tional autonomy. 

I commend Mr. Tomaszewski’s letter 
to the membership of the House for 


reading: 
Curcaco, Itt., March 14; 1957. 
Hon. THomas S. Gorpon, 
United States Congressman, Illinois, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE CHAIRMAN: I have just read in 
our Chicago where there is great 
controversy in connection with aid to the 
Polish people. I wish to mention that I ad- 
vocate your stand in regard to this impor- 
tant issue, and sincerely hope that with your 
influence and support the people of Poland 
will not be left by the wayside, so that the 
Russian bear will engulf = entire Polish 
nation with its satanical iy. 

The people of Poland are not Communists 
and never will be anti-American. We must 
not and will not deprive them of their pur- 
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suit of all the freedoms which all men are 
endowed to enjoy, through the grace of God. 
We can help them by granting them this aid 
and in due time I wish to predict that the 
Polish people will be the first to bear arms 
against our common enemy, the Communist. 
Let’s be frank and face the naked facts. 
The Russians are out to dominate the world 
and someday hope to subjugate even our 
great country. Let’s use some foresight 
rather than to say later on, “I told you so.” 

Shortly after the war I was sent to Poland 
as a director of relief operations, for the 
American Relief for Poland organization. I 
am well aware of the facts that are predomi- 
nant in Poland. The Poles want freedom— 
the kind they enjoyed before World War II. 
Let’s not enhance the stark reality that Rus- 
sia will take over all of Poland should they 
be refused aid by our Government. We need 
Poland just as much as she needs us, I am 
sure she will never forget our generosity in 
case of any conflict we may become involved. 
Remember, Poland was the first to fignt 
against Hitler. 

I do hope that you realize that Poland is 
at its crossroads and we will witness a spec- 
tacle that may have earth-shaking conse- 
quences. Should Poland get this aid and of 
a significant figure, we will see a new Poland 
surge ahead since we have given her that 
confidence that she needs to free itself from 
the Russian economic structure. I dare not 
mention what will happen in Poland if the 
Polish commission will return emptyhanded. 
God save Poland. 

Fortunately, our President, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, is very much in favor of granting a 
loan to Poland since he is extremely aware 
of the significance of this entire undertak- 
ing. I believe, that half of the battle is over 
because of the desires of our President. 
Please do your utmost in the House of Con- 
gress, and you may rest assured that all the 
Poles all over the world will be grateful. 

In closing, please aecept my most sincere 
wishes and may the good Lord watch over 
rou. 

Respectfully yours, 
X. A. TOMASZEWSKI. 





Alaska Is Owned by All the People of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
important issue that should be cleared 
up in connection with Alaska statehood. 
Many Alaskans have the idea that terri- 
torial rights are vested solely in those 
who live there, whereas Alaska and its 
natural resources belong to all the peo- 
ple of this country. Therefore, in grant- 
ing statehood and transferring owner- 
ship of millions of acres of land and their 
resources, we should protect nonresidents 
from discrimination and incorporate 
adequate guaranties in any enabling act. 
In line with these views I am today ask- 
ing the chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee to assure 
that adequate safeguards have been pro- 
vided to prevent any such discrimination 
in the granting of statehood to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

This point of discrimination is ably 
and clearly set forth in the following 
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letter to the Washington State congres- 
sional delegation from the Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union: 
Marcu 12, 1957. 

Re discriminatory bills before the Terri- 

torial Legislature of Alaska. 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 

TION, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: The Territory of 
Alaska, acting through its Territorial legis- 
lature, is seeking by every means at hand, 
whether lawful or unlawful, to discriminate 
against members of organized labor who 
work for the salmon canneries in Alaska dur- 
ing summer months as employee fishermen 
and then return to their homes in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, nd California for the remainder 
of the year when no fishing employment is 
available in Alaska. 

The ultimate objective is clearly to pro- 
hibit and restrict residents of the continental 
United States from participating in Alaska 
salmon fishing; this, notwithstanding the 
fact that residents of the Pacific coast have 
gohe to Alaska from continental United 
States in pursuit of their chosen employment 
for over 50 years. Thousands of residents of 
Washington, Oregon, and northern Califor- 
nia have gone annually to Alaska all of their 
adult lives. Many are the second generation 
which has been so engaged. These men are 
members of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, 
the oldest fishing union on the Pacific coast, 
which has negotiated annual collective-bar- 
gaining agreements with the Alaska salmon 
canneries since 1902. Action of the Alaska 
Legislature directed against these men is di- 
rected against the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, 
and can and should be classed as antiunion 
and antilabor. 

Ample proof of the above statement is ap- 
parent when the acts of the Territorial legis- 
lature—some previously enacted and some 
now under consideration—are viewed in the 
light of the fact, and it is a fact, that the 
great majority of the fishermen who go to 
Alaska from the: States work as employee- 
fishermen, and not as independent producers 
engaged in private enterprise. 

In contrast, a great majority of the resi- 
dent fishermen—practically all of them—fish 
as independent producers owning their own 
nets and boats, and thus engaging in private 
enterprise. 

The difference in the methods of fishing is 
a natural development of the differences in 
the conditions which surround the two 
groups. Those who live in the continental 
United States and travel to Alaska and re- 
turn, cannot, as a practical matter in many 
instances, own their own nets and boats and 
transport them to and from Alaska nor can 
they leave them for the winter months in 
Alaska without costly storage and adequate 
provisions for care. 

On the other hand, the resident fisherman 
lives within the area, generally maintains 
his home nearby and is able to store his net 
and boat during the winter months. 

It follows then that laws which impose a 
heavy tax burden or other restrictions on 
employee-fishermen or on the hiring of them 
or on the net, boat, or catch of an employee- 
fisherman without a corresponding tax or 
restriction on an independent producer or on 
the nets, boats, or catches of independent 
producers, are in fact thinly disguised dis- 
crimination against nonresident fishermen 
and in favor of resident fishermen. There 
are presently some laws of a discriminate na- 
ture now in effect and several more are under 
active consideration by the Territorial Leg- 
islature in session in Juneau. Some of these 
acts or proposed acts are as follows: 

House bill 48 is the graduated catch tax. 
The exemption and graduation are such to 
exempt all independent fishermen completely 
from the tax and to leave the burden en- 
tirely upon company fishermen, who are, in 
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fact, nonresidents. This bill would place a 
6 percent tax on fish caught by company 
fishermen. While it has been general knowl- 
edge that the Territorial Legislature has for 
many years tried to tax the fish traps out of 
existence, or at least that has been their con- 
tention in the past, it now develops that the 
taxing of the fish traps did not entirely ful- 
fill all of the demands made on the legisla- 
ture in this respect, so they included com- 
pany gillnet fishermen in the same bill, in 
order to make sure that residents of the 
continental United States would be excluded 
from the Alaska fisheries, for all practical 


purposes. 

Notwithstanding this bill, another one was 
introduced in the Legislature of Alaska, 
House bill N162, which does not mention any 
traps but concentrates its fire completely on 
company fishermen and, in effect, provides a 
$1,000 license on each boat used by company 
fishermen, and as such, would make it an 
almost economic impossibility for the sal- 
mon operators to hire company fishermen in 
the future. This bill would have very serious 
effect in the Bristol Bay area of Alaska. It 
would also affect a large percentage of the 
fishing done in the Cook Inlet area, and to a 
lesser extent it would affect fishing in the 
Chignik district and part of the Westward 
district, which includes all of the south side 
of the Alaska Peninsula. 

We are enclosing copies of the two bills 
mentioned so far, for your information and 
consideration. 

House bill 124 would prohibit the use of 
fish traps, if and when the Territoory obtains 
control of the fisheries. Fish traps are 
maintained and operated almost entirely by 
company fishermen who are nonresidents, 
and the effect of the act is to destroy their 
employment. 

One of the laws now in effect is the pro- 
vision of the Employment Security Act which 
subjects the earnings of employee-fishermen 
to a one-half percent tax, and contains 
enough restrictive qualification formulas 
which, for the most part, prevent nonresi- 
dent employes from receiving the full bene- 
fit of the act. 

You will recall that we had a nonresident 
fish-license fee in effect some years ago which 
became so prohibitive that in order to be 
able to fish in Alaska, we had to go to court. 
The Supreme Court of the United States at 
that time ruled in our favor. The present 
act now provides, in effect, for higher fees 
for nonresidents than those paid by resident 
fishermen, and although this act has not as 
yet become prohibitive in its application, 
nevertheless, it does provide for some of the 
proceeds to be applied for the benefit of sick 
resident fishermen, but sick nonresident 
fishermen cannot qualify for any benefits. 
It appears to us that: 

1. The Territorial legislature is trying to 
regulate the fisheries by taxation; 

2. Each bill written so far carefully ex- 
cludes resident fishermen from such tax- 
ation; : 

3. If control of the fisheries were trans- 
ferred to the Territory of Alaska, all non- 
resident fishermen would soon either be 
taxed out of existence or, if this wasn’t pos- 
sible, discriminated against by fishery regu- 
lations to a point where they would have to 
quit. 

On the basis of the statements made here- 
in which supplemented bills from the Ter- 
ritorial legislature, plus keeping in mind 
that bills previously introduced in Congress 
w also have had the same discriminatory 
effect on employment of nonresident fisher- 
men, it is 
to provide for legal 
future would make it impossible for Alaska 
to discriminate United States citizens out of 
their living and out of their employment 
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which they have followed for over half a 
century. 

If any consideration ts given to statehood 

for Alaska, Congress must write language 

unnecessary lengthy legal 

battles to obtain our rights as citizens. We 


you nportance 
nonresident employees working in Alaska. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALASKA UNION, 


LIU 1821, AFL-CIO, 
GEorGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Address by Hon. John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, Before Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Baltimore, 
Md., March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 16, Senator Joun F. KEnnepy, 
of Massachusetts, delivered a very fine 
address before the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, in Baltimore, Md. 
His address eloquently compares Ire- 
land’s fight for freedom with the recent 
revolt in Hungary, and was warmly re- 
ceived by close to 800 Irishmen who 
gathered at the Southern Hotel to hear it. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting Mr. Kennepy's address in full in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR—JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

DemocraT, OF MassaCHuUSETTs, St. Pat- 

nick’s Day DINNER, 1957 


It is fitting that we remember at this time. 


three requests granted St. Patrick by the 
angel of the Lord, in order to bring happiness 
and hope to the Irish: Pirst, that the weather 
should always be fair on his special day, to 
allow the faithful to attend the services of 
the church; second, that every Thursday 
and every Saturday 12 souls of the Irish peo- 
ple should be freed from the pains of hell; 
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yoke of colonialism and achieve the dream 
of national self-determination. ‘7 

I know of few men in our land, ang none 
in this room, who would ignore these denj,;, 
of freedom as far-off troubles of no concern 
at home. For irishmen have always been 
concerned with imperialism and repressioy 
in other lands. Ireland’s chief export },. 
been neither potatoes nor linen, but human 
freedom. Throughout its history, its exiles 
and emigrants have fought notably wity 
sword and pen, for freedom in other parts o; 
the globe. Particularly noted were th, 
“wild geese,” the officers and soldiers forced 
to flee their native Ireland after the Batti. 
of the Boyne. Fighting for the French, they 
broke the ranks of the English at Fontenoy 
Fighting for the spanish, they turned th 
tide of battle against the Germans at Mela;. 
zo. And fighting for the American Union 
Army, they bore the brunt of the slaughter 
at Fredericksburg. 


“War-battered dogs are we (they said), 
Gnawing a naked bone; 
Fighters in every land and clime— 
(For) every cause but our own.” 


I do not maintain that the Irish were the 
only race to display extraordinary devotion to 
liberty, or the only people to struggle unceas. 
ingly for their national independence. His. 
tory proves otherwise. But the special con- 
tribution of the Irish, I believe—the emerald 
thread that runs throughout the tapestry of 
their past—-has been the constancy, the en. 
durance, the faith that they displayed 
through endless centuries of foreign oppres- 
sion, centuries in which even their mass de- 
struction by poverty, disease, and starvation 
was ignored by their conquerors. 

(For example, on February 19, 1847, it was 
announced in the House of Commons that 
15,000 persons were dying of starvation in 
Ireland every day; and Queen Victoria was 
so moved by this pitiful mews that to the 
society for Irish relief she contributed 5 
pounds. Perhaps we should not be too 
quick to condemn the good Queen, hovw- 
ever—for in those days the English pound 
Was no doubt worth more than it is today.) 

All this is now past. Yet the heroic annals 
of TIreland’s fight for freedom should be re- 
called today. We are frequently urged to 
accept as permanent the enslaved status of 
the so-called satellite countries; and we are 
under heavy pressure to accept for an indefi- 
nite period those policies of our allies that 
have already postponed too long the grant- 
ing of native rights and self-determination 
in the colonized areas of Africa and Asia. 

But if anyone thinks such restrictions on 
freedom can withstand the irresistable force 
of human liberty, even if backed by superior 
military and political force, then let him 
recall the Ireland of 300.years ago, the simi- 
lar techniques of oppression, the alternating 
hope and despair of the Irish, and the un- 
quenchable thirst for human liberty that 
lingered on despite all defeats and disap- 
pointments. 

I think it is important that we make that 
comparison today—not to revise the un- 
happy memories and national animosities of 
an age gone by—but to remind us a1! that 
along with the need to worship God, there 
has been implanted in every man’s sou! the 
be free. 

Perhaps the chapter of Irish history most 
sharply brought to mind—particularly these 
days when the tragic Hungarian uprising of 
still fresh in our memories— 
the Trish Rebellion of 1642, 
and its hero, Owen Roe O'Neill. The story 
actually begins with the famous Flight of 
the Earls in 1607 when the Earl of Tyron, 
Hugh O'Neill, sailed sadly into exile on the 
continent accompanied by his young nephe", 
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other members of his family, and 


«9, sad in green Tyrone when you left us, 
Hugh O'Neill, 

In our grief and bitter need, to the spoiler’s 
cruel steel, 

will you come again, O Hugh, in all your 
olden 


power, 
In all the strength and skill we knew, with 
Rory, in that hour 
the sword leaps from its scabbard, 
and the night hath passed away. 
Banba’s battle cry rings loud at dawn- 
ing of the day?” 
Hugh O'Neill would not come again. He 
died in 1616 still dreaming of returning to 
free his native land. And in Ireland, hope 


im) 

Catholic religion all but totally surpressed— 
lands and property were confiscated, basic 
legal rights denied, meetings banned, and 
their very existence regarded with con- 
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liberator, he was called—the worthiest war- 
rior of them all, and ignoring the jealousies 
and the petty divisions that hampered his 
efforts, he went steadily forward to his ap- 
pointed task of building an army and driv- 
ing the enemy from his native shores. 

Finally, in June of 1646, with a greatly 
outnumbered army and with no artillery 
whatsoever, he fought and won his greatest 
battle, the famous victory of Benburb. 
Launching a whirlwind attack with the cry 
of Sancta Maria, he wiped out the enemy's 
army in one brief hour, captured enough 
equipment to outfit his entire force, and 
left 3,300 of the enemy dead on the battle- 
field. Fatalities in his own ranks numbered 
exactly 70. 

It was a great day for the Irish—just as 
October 23, 1956, was a great day for the 
Hungarians—and these are the days that 
live in the minds of men long after all else 
has been crushed. For rival factions sued 
for an unworthy peace, dissident parties and 
jealous leaders fought among themselves and 
against Owen Roe; and thus a divided Irish 
nation was dismally unprepared for the in- 
vasion of Oliver Cromwell. And when at 
last they instinctively turned to the great 
liberator whom they had shamed and abused, 
Owen Roe fell ill before he could rejoin 
his army—ard died the victim, it was said, 
of a poisoned nail placed in his shoe by an 
agent of Cromwell. 

The entire Irish nation was overwhelmed 
with grief. 


“Did they are, did they dare, to slay Owen 
Roe O'Neill? ‘ 
Yes, they slew with poison him they had 
feared to meet with steel, 
Had lived—had he lived—our dear coun- 
had been free, 
But he’s dead—but he’s dead—and '’tis 
slaves we'll ever be. 


“Sagegi in. the council was he, kindest in 
the Hall; 

‘Sure we never won a battle—'twas Owen 
won them all, 

Soft as woman's was your voice, O'Neill; 
bright was your eye, 

Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die? - 


“Your troubles are all over, you’re at rest 
. with God on high, 
But we're slaves, and we're orphans, Owen— 
why did you die? 
We're sheep without a shepherd, when the 
show shuts out the sky— 
Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die?” 


So ends the story of the Irish rising of 
1641. O'Neill’s wife fied into exile, his son 
was captured in battle and beheaded; and, 
their armies overwhelmed, the Irish people 
were brutally slaughtered and enslaved by a 
ruthless and relentless Cromwell. In still 
another parallel to last fall’s tragic events in 
Hungary, the entire population of Ireland 
within a few years after O’Neill’s death had 
declined by more than 50 percent—the result 
of human slaughter, mass deportation, and 
a@ great exodus of exiles and emigrants, 


“They are going, going, going, and we can- 
not bid them stay, 
For their fields are now the stranger's, 
where the stranger’s cattle stray. 
But no foreign skies hold beauty like the 
rainy skies they knew, 
Nor any night-wind cool the brow as did the 
foggy dew.” 


To those hapless exiles from the Emerald 
Isle, as to those fleeing Budapest today, and 
those struggling against overwhelming odds 
in other parts of the world, the prospects for 
the liberation of their homeland seemed very 
remote, indeed. And yet, as Sir Roger Case- 


high 
land has outlived the failure of all her 
hopes—and yet she still hopes.” 
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“Ireland has seen her sons—aye, and her 
daughters, too—suffer from generation to 
generation always for the same cause, meet- 
ing always the same fate, and always at the 
hands of the same power; and yet always a 
fresh generation has passed on to withstand 
the same oppression. The cause that begets 
this indomitable persistency, preserving 
through centuries of misery the remem- 
brance of lost liberty, this surely is the no- 
blest cause men ever strove for, ever lived for, 
ever died for.” 

May this spirit, and this story of 1642, and 
all the stories of Irish martydom like it, be 
recalled in this year of 1957, in the minds of 
the oppressors, in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and in our own Nation's Capital. 

It is a shocking fact that too many of the 
brave but discouraged men and women be- 
hind the Iron Curtain feel that the United 
States has abandoned them to permanent 
captivity. It is equally shocking that mil- 
lions of Africans and Asians look with sus- 
picion upon the United States as a sympa- 
thizer with colonialism and continued west- 
ern domination. This Nation, after all, had 
to battle for its own independence from for- 
eign control with the help of friends from 
other lands. We gave self-determination to 
our own dependencies; and we were for more 
than a century unafraid to speak up in oppo- 
sition to the exploitation of any peoples by 
any outside power. 

I would not equate the rapidly diminish- 
ing colonialism of the West with the brutal 
colonial policies of the Soviet Union. But I 
am confident that both are eventually as 
doomed to faiture as was the subjugation of 
the Irish people. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems, to deny the measures 
taken by ourselves and our allies to clarify 
this issue of independence, or to ignore the 
dangers of moving too fast either in the 
Soviet satellites or the Western colonies. But 
the fact remains that in both areas human 
beings who were born free and equal are in- 
evitably going to demand their full freedom 
and equality; and one by one, sooner or later, 
regardless of what is done to encourage or 
discourage them, they will obtain that free- 
dom. And the only question then will be 
whether they will thereupon regard us as a 
friend who offered hope and encouragement 
in their darkest hour, or as a stranger—who 
left them to be “sheep without a shepherd 
when the snow shuts out the sky.” 

Therefore, let us here resolve that our Na- 
tion will forever hold out its hands to those 
who struggle for freedom today, as Ireland 
struggled for qa thousand years. Let us 
recognize what the events of the past year 
in Hungary and Poland and Ghana and 
Algeria have firmly demonstfated—as the 
struggles in Ireland and elsewhere demon- 
strated in centuries gone by—what must of 
necessity be the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy, and every nation’s foreign policy, for 
all time to come—that there may be satel- 
ljte governments, but there are never satel- 
lite peoples—that nations may be colonized, 
but never men—and that whether a man be 
Hungarian or Irish, Catholic or Moslem, 
white or black, there forever burns within 
his breast the unquenchable desire to be free. 





Memorial Passed by Arizona State Senate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave previeusly granted, I 
would like to include a memorial passed 
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by the Senate of the State of Arizona 
on February 26 directed to the Congress 
requesting that the Congress of the 
United States take favorable action on 
legislation restricting the movement of 
unmarried juveniles across international 
boundaries. The resolution is as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Legislature of the State of Arizona 
is aware of Senate bill 959 introduced in the 
84th Congress, Ist session, by Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER and others, which provided that 
unmarried juveniles, unaccompanied by a 
parent or guardian, were not to be per- 
mitted to leave the United States without a 
permit issued by the Attorney General of 
the United States or the facilities of the 
United States Department of Justice for such 
purpose. The State of Arizona being a bor- 
der State and therefore mt of the 
many problems created by this situation is 
favorably impressed with the necessity for 
similar legislation and the need for its im- 
mediate passage. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: That the Con- 
gress of the United States give serious con- 
sideration to and take favorable action on a 
bill similar to Senate bill 956 which would 
prohibit unmarried juveniles, unaccom- 
panied by parent or guardian, from leaving 
the United States without first having ob- 
tained a permit. . 





Continuing Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
entitled “Continuing Foreign Aid’’ from 
the New York Times, New York, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957: - 

CONTINUING ForEIGn AID 

As Congress and the administration busily 
pass the buck to each other in efforts to 
cut the $72-billion budget for the coming 
year, a real danger is arising that indiscrim- 
inate economies may be made in precisely 
the areas that this Nation can least afford 
to make them. 

Along with President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Humphrey and a great many Democrats 
and Republicans in both House and Senate, 
we too would like to see some curtailment 
of this, the largest peacetime budget in 
American history. We have little doubt that 
material reductions can be made. 

But the place where the gathering forces 
of budget cutting are most likely to focus 
their fire is the place where they would lose 
the fewest votes in doing so; and yet it is the 
place where heavy slashes would do serious 
damage to the long-term interests and even 
to the security of our country. That place 
is in the general area of foreign aid. . The 
program of American military and economic 
assistance to our friends and allies abroad 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy; yet 
it is relatively easy, from a political and 
emotional standpoint, to make that pro- 
gram the primary target in any campaign 
of budget cutting. 

This is not to say that the present for- 
eign-aid program of some $4 billions must 
be maintained at its present rate or in its 
present form, with almost exclusive empha- 
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sis on military assistance. Like all other 
programs, foreign aid deserves close and care- 
ful inspection. But it would be an act of 
the most incredible folly if the desire for 
economy should result in any large-scale, 
undiscriminating, across-the-board slash ir- 
respective of the consequences. Practically 
every reasoned study of the subject that has 
been made in the last few months endorses 
the general principle of continued foreign 
aid on a large scale as essential to the welfare 
of the United States. 

The Fairless report states that the pro- 
grams “are proving their worth and we should 
hold to them.” Other studies make a most 
impressive case for expanding the program 
to provide for basic long-range investments 
in underdeveloped countries as a means of 
raising their standard of living, and thereby 
opening the way for the growth of democratic 
institutions, prosperity and peace. 

The incontrovertible success of the Mar- 
shall plan has shown us what can be ac- 
complished. If there had been no such 
plan, our defense expenditures would be 
astronomically higher than they now are. 
The truth is that we cannot afford not to 
have a foreign-aid program of vigor, imag- 
ination and vitality for a long time to come. 





Safety First Club of Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of February it was my pleas- 
ure to report in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp about the excellent work being 
accomplished by the Safety First Club 
of Maryland, a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to traffic safety. This group 
is located in Baltimore and the officers 
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more. The Honorable Kennetu A. Ros- 
ERTs, chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, was the guest 
speaker. 

The Baltimore Sun carried the follow- 
ing story on the banquet on March 15; 
AvuTo Sarery Awarps GivEN—RosEerRTs ASKS 

UntrorM Laws, Pusiic EpucaTIOon 


The chairman of a congressional subcom- 
mittee on highway. safety last night cited 
the need for uniform traffic laws and public 
education as being most urgent in the battle 
against road deaths. 

Representative KENNETH A. RoBerts, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama, delivered his remarks 
before the first annual awards dinner of 
Maryland’s Safety First Club which paid 
homage to two Baltimoreans for their roles 
in combating the national disease. 

As prizes, Henry A. Barnes, the city’s traffic 
director, and Charles Adler, Jr., a Baltimore 


gressman rr : 
Maryland, for his part in introducing a meas- 
ure in Congress which lead to the eventual 
creation of his safety subcommittee. 
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FIVE GUIDEPOSTS 


Established in January 1956 the seven. 
member group now functions as part of t),. 
House Committee on Interstate and For. 
eign Commerce. 

At the outset, he said, his group outline, 
five guideposts to help determine their over. 
all aims: the human factor in traffic death. 
legislation; law enforcement; vehicle design 
and highway construction. ; 

In the Sheraton-Belvedere dinner auqj. 
ence last night, the Safety First cup 
counted among its members—Maryland Con. 
gressmen, Baltimore city councilmen, of. 
cials of the magistrates courts, traffic court 
workers, State and Baltimore police execy. 
tives, a member of the city’s supreme bench 
and representatives from industry. 

@ cue from the congressiona| 
safety group, J. O. Shuger, president of the 
Maryland organization, said the local unit 
was established early last year. 





The Spirit of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 
Mr. FEIGHAN. -Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted, I insert in the Recorp an 
address I prepared for delivery at the 





90th annual banquet of the Ancient 


Order of Hibernians, in Cleveland, and 
over KYW-TV and WJW and WERE 
radio stations, Cleveland, on the Spirit 
of St. Patrick: 

St. Patrick’s day here in the United States 
has long been a special occasion for festivi- 
ties, parades, banquets, and above al! else, 
serious thinking and reflection on the herit- 
~ the Irish pedple. 

is the American tradition that St. 
Patrick’s Day is the occasion to recall tiie 
many wonderful contributions made by the 
sons and daughters of Ireland toward making 
this a better world for everyone. There is 
scarcely a field of human endeavor in which 
this tradition cannot be applied with merit 
and currency in understanding the problems 
of our days. 

I have chosen as my subject, Eamon de 
Valera; again elected Prime Minister of Ire- 
land, his participation in the old League of 
Nations, and the wise jes of that 
Irish statesman on the subject of peace or 
war. 

The question of war or peace is an all im- 
portant one to the people of the United 
States. We know from hard experience that 
wars can only.be prevented by positive lead- 
ership, courage, and vigilance. 

After World War I the League of Nations 
was established to prevent future war. The 
League of Nations sought to bring about 
negotiated settlement of disagreements be- 
tween nations which in past generations, 
have been the outstanding cause of war, 0 
effect a general disarmament, and to <- 
vance understanding among nations and 


@ great power could invade and occupy 4 
smaller power without suffering penalties 
imposed by the other member states of the 
League of Nations. Eamon de Valera at that 
time warned that this was the crucial test 
of the League of Nations. He warned that 
if aggression against the small and defense- 
ess countries went unpunished, the days of 
the League of Nations were numbered. 
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The League of Nations took no action to 
stop Mussolini, Ethiopia was coldly written 
by the League. 

Thereafter a series of events were set in 
motion which led inevitably to the outbreak 
of World War If. It is now clear that had 
the league taken swift and positive action 
against the aggressor nation, the major 
events leading to war which followed could 
pave been prevented. The failure of the 
jeague to take action increased the boldness 
of the dictators of that era. Soon those 
same dictators engaged in aggressive actions 
to show their contempt for the weakness and 
jnaction of the League of Nations. 

Prime Minister De Valera made another 
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Russian aggressors, the United Nations curi- 
ously attempted to punish the small nation 
of Israel because it had the courage to fight 
for its national survival. With an air of 
frustration, if not despair, the United Na- 
tions struck out at Israel because someone 
had to be punished for the ineptness, the 
inaction and the general confusion in the 
United Nations. 

Thus, the United Nations has fallen into 
the quicksand of weakness which suffocated 
the League of Nations. 

We have reached the point where the 
determination of our leaders to stand up 
for what is right has been seriously impaired. 

The great American sense of values of our 
leaders has been niimbed in the cold war 
struggle with the masters of the Kremlin. 
We once supported, without reservation, the 
right of all people to freedom, self-determi- 
nation and national independence. That 
was the time when we would have no un- 
derstandings whatever, open or secret, with 
tyrants or dictators who deprive the people 
of their right to self-government and in- 
dividual liberty. _ 

We believed that men could not be half 
free and half slave. ‘That all men, of right, 
ought to be completely free. Today some 
of our leaders shamelessly express their sup- 
port for so-called national communism 
which violates everything we have stood for 
and fought for since the birth of our Nation. 

Discretion has been thrown to the winds 
in our relations with the governments of 
other nations. 

By recognizing tyrannical regimes we 
cloak them with respectability which they 
are using in a conspiracy to destroy all that 
is good in this world. 

._A policy of drift has taken hoki here in 
the United States because events are allowed 
to take command and determine the results. 

An: example of this drift is presented by 
the stand taken by the American delegation 
to the United Nations when only last week 
it announced that the United States would 
not press the United Nations resolution on 
Hungary any further, because some other 
nations of the free world took a cool attitude 
toward that resolution. 

The Russians, as the whole world knows, 
refuse to obey that U. N. resolution. The 
Russians have thus won another victory by 
default of our leaders. 

Our present foreign policy is motivated by 
a desire to win some dubious popularity 
contest. 

In no way is it related to firm support for 
those immutable moral and political princi- 
ples which alone can preserve the dignity of 
man and bring a just and lasting peace to 
all the world. Our leaders have entered 
upon a policy of drift, in which events, 
caused by those who live by aggression and 
war, are allowed to take command and deter- 
mine our destiny. 

We must see to it that the mistakes of 
the League of Nations are not repeated in 
the United Nations. This we must do if we 
are to prevent world war III and create the 
basis for a just and lasting peace. 

It is not too late to stop the policy of drift 
which very well could cause us to stumble 
into world war IIT. 

What the world needs most today is the 
spirit of good St. Patrick. St. Patrick taught 
the Irish race love of their fellow man, re- 
spect for the rights of others, the great vir- 
tues of charity, patience, forbearance, and 
humility. St. Patrick gave the Irish people 
their indomitable belief in the dignity of 
man and the inevitability of the triumph of 
right over might. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish people love of 
God and love of country. 

That is the spirit of St. Patrick. 

That is the spirit the world so badly needs 
today. 
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Nasser as Conqueror 





EXTENSIQN OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial entitled “‘Nasser as Conqueror,” 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., on Saturday, March 16, 1957: 

NASSER AS CONQUEROR 


With the decisiveness and dispatch for 
which dictatorial regimes usually surprise 
and frustrate the more timorous and di- 
vided forces attempting to halt them, Presi- 
dent Nasser is now nailing down the po- 
litical victory he snatched from his military 
debacle and Egyptian propaganda is hail- 
ing him as a conqueror. It is still not 
clear just who he conquered and whether 
his conquests will prevail. But he is 
well on the way to liquidating the as- 
sumptions of the United Nations, the United 
States, and most Western Powers—assump- 
tions based on his own assurances, which 
led to the British, French, and Israeli with- 
drawals. Negotiations with him are begin- 
ning to evoke uncomfortable memories of 
Munich and Yalta. 

Thus, without consulting the United Na- 
tions and in disregard of previous under- 
standings and all pleas for a go-slow policy, 
the Egyptian dictator has ousted the United 
Nations administration of the Gaza strip 
and installed his own administration under 
one of his generals. The new Egyptian 
governor pledges cooperation with the 
United Nations troops, but only as a border 
patrol, and announces that everything will 
go back to normal as before the Israeli in- 
vasion, when Gaza was the main base for 
Egyptian guerrilla raids against Israel. 

At the same time, far from dropping his 
claim to belligerent rights under his uni- 
laterally proclaimed state of war with Israel, 
Nasser’s spokesmen continue to insist on 
Egypt’s determination to resume the block- 
ade against Israeli shipping in both the 
Aqaba Gulf and the Suez Canal in defiance 
of United Nations decisions. Finally, dis- 
daining thus far to give an official reply to 
the American, British, Prench and Norwegian 
interim pian for the Suez Canal, he has re- 
jected this plan through his spokesmen and 
now asserts his unrestricted control of the 
canal, in violation of the Suez convention, 
by collecting full tolls from the small vessels 
passing through it. He is thus establishing 
@ precedent for application to all shipping 
when the canal is fully opened. Meantime, 
he continues to delay final clearance. 


In assuming this conqueror’s pose the 
Egyptian dictator relies on the immunities 
granted him by the United Nations, which 
ruled out the use of force against him, ac- 
knowledged his right to control Gaza and 
made even the presence of United Nations 
forces on Egyptian-controlled territory _sub- 
ject to his wishes. In these circumstances 
the immediate means of checking him are 
limited—uniless and until he again steps 
beyond bounds and resorts to new belligerent 
actions in violation of international law and 
United Nations resolutions. Such a situation 
would invite both United Nations sanctions 
and the right of individual and collective 
self-defense. 

It must be hoped that until this happens 
Israel will maintain its selfé-restraint and 
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will not permit itself to fall for provocations 
aimed at its destruction. Indeed, it would 
greatly improve Israel's international posi- 
tion if it should admit United Nations pa- 
trols on its side of the border in line with 
United Nations resolutions. In this case it 
can be assured of a quick resumption of 
American aid. 

But this does not absolve either the United 
Nations or the United States from doing 
their utmost to live up to the responsibili- 
ties they have assumed to prevent a return 
to the conditions which precipitated the 
recent hostilities and to assure progress to- 
ward peace. This means, first of all, mobiliz- 
ing all moral forces against Nasser’s defiant 
and provocative actions. Such a mobiliza- 
tion would be greatly aided by the publica- 
tion of a White Book by Secretary General 
Hammarskjold, and another by the United 
States, detailing their negotiations with 
Nasser and the basis on which their assump- 
tions and assurances were made. This would 
also greatly aid whatever further action the 
United Nations can take to clarify the am- 
biguities of its previous resolutions, which 
Nasser now exploits. But such action must 
also mean continued and increasing political 
and economic pressure on Nasser by the 
United States and by all other peace-loving 
nations. This pressure should be given far 
more forceful expression than it has received 
heretofore, lest absence of it encourage 
Nasser to greater recklessness that would 
raise new dangers in the Middle East. 





Moral Commitment for Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to place before my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the March 14; 1957, 
issue of the New York Times on some of 
the basic reasons why Alaska should be 
granted statehood: 

STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA 


The latest hearings on the admission of 
Alaska to the Union got off to a good start 
this week with an unequivocal declaration 
that “the administration’s position is that 
all of the Territory of Alaska should become 
the State of Alaska.” 

Sole reservation is that special powers be 
granted the President for defense purposes 
to cover a large part of northern and western 
Alaska, over which—if the President 
chooses—“the Federal Government may ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction.” Even if and 
when such “withdrawals” were made, resi- 
dents of the area would continue to have the 
right to vote, and such local government as 
exists would continue to exercise its func- 
tions. 

There is no reason why the administra- 
tion’s proposal for special defense powers 
should affect statehood adversely; and even 
such an ardent proponent of statehood as 
Ernest Gruening, former Governor of the 
Territory and now “Senator-elect,” says that 
the Federal Government would have the au- 
thority to make such withdrawals anyway, 
without amendments proposed. 

The real question involving Alaskan state- 
hood does not stem from its special defense 
problems arising from proximity to the Soviet 
Union. The real question is quite different: 
it concerns the moral commitment of the 
people of the United States to put an end to 
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our own peculiar kind of colonialism that has 
so long afflicted this Territory. The people 
of Alaska overwhelmingly want statehood; 
they are ready to accept its responsibilities 
and obligations; they have demonstrated 
their determination to get it; and they ought 
to have it. Alaska cannot begin to reach its 
potential so long as it is held in Territorial 
status. ; 

Former Governor Gruening and many oth- 
ers have repeatedly pointed to the discrimi- 
nation under which Alaska suffers in respect 
to two of its vital interests: transportation 
and the salmon fisheries. Achievement of 
statehood would end the special-interest ex- 
ploitation that keeps shipping costs unduly 
high and that deprives'the Territory of con- 
trol over its dwindling salmon catch, Even 
more important, it would give to a vigorous 
body of Americans—over 160,000 of them— 
the right to that full participation in our 
democracy that has been denied them far too 
long. 





United States Hauls Red Rubbish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to bring to the attention of Members of 


Congress, particularly the members of 
the Comimittee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the editorial which appeared in 
the eutstanding daily, the Cleveland 
News, issue of March 14: 

Untrep StatTes HAULS RED Rvssis# 


Approximately 7 million pieces of Com- 
paganda—from Russia and the 


class mail or in diplomatic pouches. 

This Red was unsolicited and 
much of it was addressed to colleges and 
student groups throughout the United States. 
Only a small-percentage of it was confiscated 
as in violation of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act—that is, arg propaganda 
not sent to a registered agen 

Foreign postage pays er eee such 
Russian propaganda into this country, but 
the cost of the delivery, mind you, is borne 
by the United States Post Office Department. 

In other words, Uncle Sam ot pays 
part of the postal charges on tons of Soviet 
propaganda which yearly deluge this country 
from abroad. 

This is all brought out by a congressional 
investigating committee in New York City. 
As much as 90 percent of the tons of Soviet 
propaganda into this country an- 
nually is in foreign 

Under the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
the stuff is supposed to be labeled “political 
propaganda” material, but none of it is be- 
cause, assertedly the law is unenforceable. 

Legislation should be adopted by Congress 
to require a “political propaganda” label to be 
attached at the source of this Rus- 
sian mailing. That’s the least which should 
be done. It’s bad enough having this flood of 
Red propaganda distributed in this country 
without our Post Office Department picking 
up the delivery tab. Little wonder we have 
@ $500-million postal deficit. 

President Eisenhower yesterday again 
urged Congress to eliminate the huge postal 
deficit by providing greater mail revenue. 

Well, a lot can be saved in the Post Office 
Department by not having it bear the cost of 
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delivering improperly labeled Rea propa. 
ganda 
No other country in the world permits for. 
eign propaganda to be imported in such de. 
vious fashion and then actually pays for j;, 
distribution. 





Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
of this year marks the 136th anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day, which goes 
back to the year 1821. Because of the 
present international situation and 
Greece’s role as a military bastion of 
NATO, oe anniversary takes on added 
s 

After ie 400 years of Turkish rule 
and following 21 fruitless attempts to 
gain their independence, the people of 
Greece made yet another attempt in 
1821 when they revolted against their 
Turkish oppressors. It was a bitter 
struggle which lasted for 3 whole years 
from 1821 to 1824. Despite the fact that 
the Turks were then at the height of 
their power, the revolt of the Hellenes for 
freedom proved successful. Several 
great European powers of the time, not- 
ably, Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
aided the Greek people in their struggle 
for national freedom. 

The American people, too, have always 
supported the independence of Greece. 
In turn, Greece has traditionally and 
wa one of our staunchest 

es, 

The people of Greek origin, who in- 
habit the island of Cyprus, today seek to 
gain their freedom from British colonial- 
ism. They desire to have the right to 
decide their own political future, which 
Great Britain has repeatedly denied to 
them. This desire on the part of the 
Greek Cypriots, a highly civilized and 
mature people: is nothing new or recent. 
It is a struggle which has been going on 
for nearly eight decades, since the Brit- 
ns een on the shores of Cyprus in 

When the British first arrived there, 
the people of Cyprus welcomed them 
with open as saviors after centuries 
of domination by the Ottoman Empire. 
The English were told by the Archbishop 
of Cyprus that he hoped they would fol- 
low up their great work of deliverance 
of the Cypriotes from the Turks by bring- 
ing about the one thing which the people 
of Cyprus desired most, that is, union 
with their motherland Greece. Thus, 
from the very beginning, Britain was 
aware of the political aspirations of the 
people of Cyprus. Those aspirations still 
remain to be fulfilled. Britain still con- 
trols Cyprus, and the Cypriotes are still 
striving for freedom. 

It is asked: Why should 
Cyprus join Greece? It is a known fact 
that 82 percent, or 400,000 Cypriotes liv- 
ing on the island, are Greek in ethnic 
background, Greek in culture, and of the 
Greek Orthodox faith; they are also 
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Greek in heart, Greek in nature, and 
Greek by . 

It was only after all efforts of the peo- 
ple of Cyprus had failed to persuade the 
British to grant them the opportunity 
to choose their own form of government 
that the Greek Government intervened 
in their behalf. Greece has merely 
asked that the people of Cyprus be given 
the right to decide for themselves as to 
who should govern them. There would 
be no real validity to a Greek claim for 
sovereignty unless the Cypriotes voted 
for union with Greece, commonly re- 
ferred to as Enosis. Greece has never 
claimed Cyprus, but merely asks for self- 
determination by its people. The Cypri- 
otes think of freedom and independence 
in terms of self-determination and unity 
with the rest of the free Hellenic nation. 

During World World I, Great Britain 
offered Cyprus to Greece on the condi- 
tion that Greece join in the war against 
Germany. At the moment the offer was 
made Greece was in no position to enter 
the war, but it did so later and fought 
on the side of the Allies. The British 
subsequently claimed that their offer 
concerning Cyprus had lapsed. 

During World War II, Italy had asked 
Greece in 1940 for the right of passage 
in order to occupy certain strategic ports, 
but Greece refused to do so. When the 
Germans joined forces with the Italians 
against the Greeks, the latter failed in 
their efforts to hold them off for very 
long, although they had succeeded in do- 
ing so for about 2 months. Nazi General 
Keitel later admitted at the Nuremberg 
trials that if the Germans had not been 
forced to send so many of their men 
against 





Greece the result of World War 
II would have been in favor of the Ger- 
man Army. 

Since 1878, when Cyprus came under 
domination of the British, the people of 
Cyprus have never been able to organize 
their own political parties, and they have 
had little or no opportunity to partici- 
pate in the government. Only on the 
very lowest levels of municipal govern- 
ment have the Cypriots been permitted 
. participate in formulating any deci- 

ions. 

Great Britain claims that she needs 
Cyprus, in view of the loss of her mili- 
tary base in the Suez Canal zone. Greece 
does not dispute the need for a base. In 
fact, Greece has offered to Britain not 
only the retention of its bases on Cyprus, 
but has also offered bases in Greéce it- 
- provided Cyprus is given her free- 


Meanwhile, the fighting in Cyprus 
continues. ‘There is needless bloodshed. 
But the people of Cyprus, in their de- 
sire for a government tf their own 

say: 

Better 1 hour of freedom than 40 years of 
slavery and imprisonment. 


On the occasion of Greek Independ- 
ence Day it is worthwhile remembering 
these words. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand also that in 
connection with this year’s celebration 
f Greek independence an American 
of Greek extraction is going to be 

on March 29, 1957, at Manhattan 
ter in New York City. I have the 
to be one of the judges of this 
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contest. It is my sincere wish that the 
selected Queen should make a tour of 
the NATO nations espousing the cause 
of Cyprus independence. 





Disability Benefits Under Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the history of social-security 
legislation, the last Congress added a 
program of disability benefits so that 
people who have been retired from the 
labor force by a crippling illness or injury 
are now entitled to social-security pay- 
ments provided they are age 50 or over. 
The bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have provided such 
benefits regardless of age. But, as you 
will recall, the compromise measure, 
which became law during the last days 
of the 84th Congress, used a much less 
liberal approach which limited the right 
to benefits to eligible men and women 
aged 50 or over. 

In the months which have passed 
since August 1956, when the law was 
passed, I have talked with the people of 
my district and studied the subject. I 
have become more and moxe convinced 
that age should not be a factor in deter- 
mining whether a man is entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. I am concerned be- 
cause, under present law, a man aged 45 
who can no longer work because he is 
completely incapacitated, is not entitled 
to benefits, whereas his neighbor, aged 
50, can receive benefits. Certainly the 
man 45 is just as effectively retired and 
as badly in need of benefits as is the man 
aged 50. 

This discrimination because of age 
creates a vicious inequity in our social 
security system. 

The disability plan requires a substan- 
tial work record under the social security 
plan. To qualify, a worker must show 
both a substantial and recent work his- 
tory. Thus as to work record and con- 
tributions, two workers may meet the 
requirements on an equal basis—but the 
younger man cannot qualify because of 
his age. 

Fortunately no such age distinction is 
made in connection with the disability 
freeze provision of our social security 
law which, in effect, preserves the insur- 
ance and benefit status of workers who 
have been determined to be permanently 
and totally disabled. We are today, 
therefore, making disability determina- 
tions regardless of age in our social se- 
curity system. We are determining 
that younger men and women, as well as 
those in the 50 and over age group, are 
severely disabled. But we then illogi- 
cally say that only those who are 50 or 
over are entitled to benefits. 

Because I am convinced that the young 
people of this country and their families 
who undergo the misfortune of having a 
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crippling illness or injury to the wage 
earner are equally entitled to disability 
benefits, I am today introducing a bill 
which would remove the age requirement 
in our disability benefits plan. In the 
words of the recent report of the com- 
mittee on economic needs of older peo- 
ple of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
published last year: 

In effect (total and permanent) disability 
frequently represents premature super- 
annuation. When it occurs relatively early 
in life, it may have more serious effects for 
the family and for society than forced re- 
tirement in old age, for the worker is likely 
to have responsibility for the support of 
children, and the family commonly faces 
heavy medical expenses as. well as loss of 
earnings. The effect of total disability on 
the need for socially provided income is 
evident in all studies of the composition of 
relief rolls, even in periods of high employ- 
ment. 


A real protective disability benefits 
program for all workers is provided by 
my bill at slight cost to the disability 
trust fund. According to the best esti- 
mates, it would add costs of around one- 
eighth of 1 percent of payroll for the 
worker and an equal amount for the em- 
ployer. I believe that it may be possible 
to finance disability benefits for all work- 
ers without increasing the tax. The rea- 
son for this is that the disability trust 
fund was overfinanced in the sense 
that the amount added to social security 
tax to finance the plan exceeded cost 
estimates. But, even if it were necessary 
to increase the tax in the piddling 
amount of one-eighth of 1 percent each 
for worker and employer, I am convinced 
that the people of this country would 
gladly support a measure to provide the 
same protection against loss of earnings 
because of permanent disablement for 
our country’s young people and their 
families as are provided for those aged 
50 and over. 





Youth’s Stake in Soil Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 15, 1957, there appeared in 
the -weekly newspaper of San Marcos, 
Tex., the San Marcos Record, four of 
the winners in a statewide essay contest, 
the subject of which was Youth’s Stake 
in Soil Conservation. The contest, 
sponsored by the Fort Worth Press, was 
promoted locally by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and other civic clubs. 

First place in the senior division was 
won by Miss Karen O’Banion; while sec- 
ond place was awarded to Miss Janice 
Little, both of San Marcos, Tex. In the 
junior division, the winners were Miss 
Leanice Harp and Wesley Odell, of Wim- 
berly, Tex. 

Because of the timely nature of the es- 
says, I know that Members of Congress 
will be interested to read the comments 
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of the winner of the junior division, Miss 
Leanice Harp: 
Yourn’s StTakz tn Sor. CONSERVATION 


When our ancestors came to America, this 
country was a vast land. It abounded in 
wildlife, forests, rivers, lakes, streams, and 
rich mineral deposits. On the prairies, the 
tall grass bent in the wind, millions of 
animals lived in abundance. 

Then came the pioneers plowing land, 
killing wildlife, destroying the forests, and 
wasting land. Nature could do nothing ex- 
cept try to replenish that which the 
pioneers had destroyed. On the prairies 
where proud bison had roamed, dust storms 
blow; where had been meadows with tall 
grasses were gullies. What happened to our 
land? Where did most of our vast resources 
go? They have vanished, only to be re- 
plenished by man. 

Our country’s stake in the future is de- 
pending on the youth of today: The youth, 
many of whom are now probably sitting in 
a classroom listening to a teacher. The 
youth, citizens of tomorrow, will have many 
responsibilities upon their shoulders. One, 
of many, is soil conservation. What is con- 
servation? 

Conservation is the saving of water, soil, 
minerals, forests, wildlife, education, and 
human resources without which a power- 
ful nation would decline and fall. 

In regions where water is scarce the youth 
of today, with FFA and 4-H, are bringing 
the land to life again by conserving weter. 

If man who cleared the forests and ripped 
up the grass cover of the prairies, does noth- 
ing to protect the land, it will be blown or 
washed away, and as it goes, man goes. 

The youth are being trained to conserve 
all resources. Will they take advantage of 
this training? 

How long will America continue to be 
called the land of plenty? The answer to 
this question lies with the youth of today. 
Yes, our heritage was one of abundance. 
Will we pass this on to those who follow? 

Miss LEANICE Harp. 

WIMBERLEY, TEX. 





How “Big” Is the Budget? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several weeks we have heard exten- 
sive discussion, both in and out of Con- 
gress, concerning the size of the Eisen- 
hower budget. While Federal expendi- 
tures can be very cohsiderably reduced, 
it is highly important that budget redue- 
tions be handled with sound discretion. 

I commend the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Friday, Mareh 15, as representing a 
very sound and rational approach to the 
current budget problem: 

How “Bic” tHe Bupcer? 

In the past 10 years, Federal nondefense 
spending has doubled iz. dollar value. This, 
and the fact that more than two-thirds of 
the increase has occurred since 1954, appar- 





turn, invited the unprecedented request by 
the House that the President trim his own 
spending proposals. 

This, of course, he cannot do without ser!- 
ously compromising executive responsibility 
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for budget-making and, indeed, abetting a 
breakdown of congressional authority in this 
field, too. The President must somehow re- 
trace the unfortunate steps he took in seem- 
ing to approve y's at- 
tack on the budget; he must seek to reestab- 
lish firm administration backing for fiscal 
1958 spending requests. 

The precarious balance of the does 
Justify some concern, for a peacetime deficit 


Moreover, @ greater surplus than 
that budgeted might be a useful anti-infia- 
tionary weapon, if the temptation to cut 
taxes which this would induce could be 
resisted. Beyond such considerations, re- 
lated to the present somewhat strained state 
of the economy, however, “big budget” fears 
need evaluation in longer-range terms. And 
in this broader context, the President can, 
if he will, find ample S 

For example, while projected 1958 non- 
defense spending is twice that of 1948, the 


According to some unofficial calculations, 
nondefense spending in 1948 accounted for 
some 7.3 percent of gross product, whereas 
the figure for next year under the Eisen- 


things the Government buys and Federal 


or less responsive to the rising volume of 
demand for various Government services. 
These demands will continue to increase in 
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mate end to the waste of armaments, there 


ought to be some increase in this country: 
long-range economic assistance to the _ 
derdeveloped nations of the world whic), 
without aid, will. find it more dificult 1, 
achieve stable, peaceful and Constructive 
roles. 

The House has had itsfun. Let it now get 
down to business, eschew arbitrary, foolish 
penny-pinching, take due account of this 
country’s great strength and equally grea; 
challenges and plan how best to meet these 
challenges in the year ahead with the re. 
sources at hand. 





A Layman Looks at Natural Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
among those who were pleased to learn 
last year that the League of Women 
Voters of the United States had put 
“Conservation: Study of Water Re- 
sources” on the national program. 

I was pleased because I thought it was 
high time the league—with its reputa- 
tion for bridging the gap between the 
experts, the special interest groups, and 
the voters—turned its attention to the 
most precious of our natural resources, 

Last. week, I sat in on sessions of the 
a American Wildlife Conference 

ere. 


John G. Lee, league president: 
A Layman Looks at NaTuRat RESORCES 


(Address by Mrs. John G. Lee, president, 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States, to the 22d North American Wildlife 
Conference, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., March 5, 1957) 

Unfamiliar words, lke hydrologic cycle, 
acre-foot, design flood, watershed and mul- 
tiple-purpose project are slipping into the 
vocabulary of the League of Women Voters. 

such as the amended Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, Watershed Protection 


Insurance Act, while perhaps not exactly 
household words, are a part of the vocabu- 
lary also of the league member. 

The reason for this new vocabulary is that 
at its, 1956 convention the members decided 
to put on the national program “Conserva- 
tion: Study of Water Resources.” We recog- 
nize, of course, the tremendous importance 
of all renewable and nonrenewable resources. 
Although it is true that you should never 
underestimate the power of a woman, you 
must also realize that we are rational beings 
and, as such, felt that it was not within the 


has succeeded im developing complexities 
which only a Univac can untangle. 
However, perhaps one reason the members 
of the League of Women. Voters were 50 
anxious to make a study of water resources 
is because they have an aversion to polygamy. 
Bernard Frank who might be here in the 
audience this afternoon, has written that 
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even marriage might inftuenced by the diffi- 
culties of obtaining water. The inhabitants 
of one rural community in southeastern Asia 
must walk 9 miles to the nearest sources of 
grinking—®@ group of wells. Local custom 
decrees that wives must.fetch the water. 
one wife cam make only one trip a day with 
ner bucket—not enough for the family's 
needs—and so ® man finds it desirable to 
have several wives. It is a thought worthy 
of some consideration. 

In leagues of many of our western States 





out of water in 5 years. I happen to be 
from Connecticut, and the grievous damage 
done by floods there in 1955 made me realize 
‘ood prices, depleted, meat sup- 
plies, higher tax bills and less steel for school 
construction actually can be connected with 
raging waters and, as a citizen, I have a vital 
interest im the Nation’s powerful rivers and 
in which they are controlled. 
not going to tell you about water. 
That would be bringing coals to Newcastle 
been in that position my- 
if. As president of the League of Women 
I am aware of the impor- 
ce of voting but some years ago I posed 
a publicity picture with an orchestra 
had just recorded a stirring num- 
Voters on Parade. 
man turned to me 
me making a most 
said very sincerely: 
is terribly impor- 
think everyone should vote.” He 
as if he expected me to challenge this 
and startling sentiment but all I could 
was to agree as if I’d never run across the 


yort Worth was wondering whether it would 
be 
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. not going to tell you about water. 
But is is possible that you have been so aware 
ot America’s water problems for such a long 
time that you have forgotten the impressions 
you first had when you entered the field. I'd 
like to give you a few of mine along with 
some of the questions that have come to 
mind as @ result of a first look into this vast 
problem. Then I'd like to go from there 
and suggest a few of the ways in which a 
lay organization such as the League of 
Women Voters may be able to contribute to 
solutions. 

The first impression many of us get when 
we embark on a study of this country’s 
water resources is the tremendous number 
of governmental agencies concerned in one 
way or another with water. I am told that 
there are 25. agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government with a major concern in 
water resources and power and that 18 others 
are concerned to a lesser Gegree. All of this 
looks pretty co to @ layman like me. 


supply, pollution control, and recrea- 
tion, while the Public Health Service is in- 
volved in only three functions to do with 
water—supply, pollution, and recreation. 
As soon as the national chart was issued, 
Many of our State leagues started work on 
similar charts showing State agencies in- 
volved in water resource development and 
and the way in which Federal 
concerned with water resources are 
in their area. They are trying to 
how the Federal activities are co- 
with State and local efforts or if 
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ted 
overlap and conflict with them. 
we have observed is that 


second 
not only many agencies involved 
seem to have different standards; 
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cies Are expected to pay for them, others get 
benefits for nothing. Sometimes, I under- 
stand the same water to different users will 
vary in cost—the agricultural user one price, 
the domestic user another. This may be 
very clear to you but it is confusing to the 
layman. It makes us wonder whether it is 
possible to come to agreement even on basic 
scientific data—much less on a national 
water policy. But long years of dealing ex- 
clusively in public affairs has developed in 
us a sort of hardy optimism. 

The third thing we have learned is that 
our water problem is likely to cost us quite 
@ lot of money. Those of us whose only 
previous contact with paying for water is 
when we make out checks for our semian- 
nual water bills have been startled, to say 
the least, to learn that about $50 billion has 
been mentioned as the capital investment of 
the United States for use and control of 
water already and that up to $421 billion has 
been suggested as the total of our water de- 
velopment financing. As taxpayers we may 
have a lot of questions to ask about that— 
maybe one for each billion. 

The fourth observation I should like to 
make as a newcomer to this field is that all 
of the uses of a particular water source 
seem to be interrelated. You can start out, 
for example, thinking you are going to study 
irrigation and end up learning about flood 
control, or you try to find out what consti- 
tues a good water supply and find out that 
it cannot be separated from the sewage-dis- 
posal problem. ‘Trying to separate the uses of 
water is harder than trying to allocate 
water itself. 

The fifth thing we have noticed is the 
tremendous number of different groups that 
use water and the number that have ideas 
and opinions on the way water should be 
used. We notice, too, that all of these 
groups seem to have an angie. Now that is 
not necessarily bad; it is quite natural that 
each group of water users tries to identify 
its use as being in the public, interest so that 
rules and regulations will favor them. 
What makes it confusing to the layman—and 
possibly to you too—is when water uses that 
seem equally legitimate come into conflict. 
Usually we think of water as a pleasant cool- 
ing agent; we know, of course, that it is the 
source of steam; but we have been aston- 


- ished to find it generating deep and hot emo- 


tional conflicts. . 

This brings me to one of the most impor- 
tant functions that can be performed by a 
disinterested citizen group. Laymen with 
no ax to grind can listen to the conflicting 
views of the pressure groups who want Gov- 
ernment agencies to come up with the right 
answer and then they can help to balance 
the special demrands. They can do this, of 
course, only after they have learned the 
facts. 

Paul Sears has said “public issues should 
not be clouded and confused by failure to 
get the basic scientifie facts.” I agree and 
I do not wish to imply that the League of 
Women Voters or any other lay group can 
get the basic scientific facts that is up to 
the hydrologist, economist, geologist, engi- 
neer, or water law expert. But the league 
can—and so can any other interested group— 
use facts that have been available but about 
which no one has done much; it can as- 
semble facts from various sources and put 
them together to make a more complete pic- 
ture and it can prod the experts into making 
more facts available. 

I'd like to outline for you, if I may, just 
how our group goes about getting the facts. 
As many of you know, New Jersey has had 
a water problem for years. In 1955, the New 
Jersey League started its study of water. 
Members were possibly stirred to action by 
the eloquent plea of the convention delegate 
who declared: “When the point comes that 
we have to ask ‘Is this bath necessary?’ 
it is-time for New Jersey to take steps.” 
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They tackled the problem on a statewide 
basis. This is a copy of their kit. It goes 
into the history of the development of water 
supplies in New Jersey, and analysis of the 
supply problems in relation to population 
growth, fluctuation of use, agricultural, 
household and industrial needs, changes in 
climate and an analysis and comparison of 
the particular ;roblems of the main geo- 
graphic areas. 

You would think perhaps that in a State 
like New Jersey where I understand they 
have been wrestling with the water problem 
for 40 years, all of this information would 
be close at hand. Not at all. The most 
telling part of this kit, to my mind, is a 
not at the end. It says: 

“It is almost impossible to give a bibliog- 
raphy of the source material used to com- 
pile the information in this kit. Speeches 
of experts in the water supply field, study 
commission reports of the past, material 
available from existing water supply agents 
and interviews with persons responsible for 
providing public potable water supplies are 
some of the sources used. The committee, 
however, has been very careful to have the 
enclosed information checked by responsible 
persons, particularly so since much of the 
printed source material was out of date or 
no longer of value.” 

Now, 2 years later the New Jersey leagues 
have not only made use of this kit but the 
83 local leagues in the State have studied 
the problem from a local point of view: 
they have taken innumerable field trips to 
innumerable local waterworks; they have 
considered the pros and cons of fivé possi- 
ble types of development. The problem is 
clear; the solutions controversial. 

Among the roadblocks to progress were 
strong local opposition to suggested reser- 
voir sites, conflicting engineering analyses of 
proposed water supplies, opposition of munc- 
ipal and private water companies to the 
State’s further entrance into the water pic- 
ture, division of opinion as to who should 
pay for the new water supplies and south 
Jersey's feeling its needs should also be con- 
sidered. The league also discovered that 
water problems don’t confine themselves 
neatly to the boundaries of a State. New 
Jersey has started to eye the Delaware River 
as a source of water supply because they say 
“The Delaware River looks nice and big and 
doesn’t run through anyone’s town or farm— 
except on occasions.” 

However, they find that there are other 
eyes on the Delaware River. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, as well as New Jer- 
sey have interests in the Delaware River; 
New Jersey must receive permission from 
the United States Supreme Court before it 
can take additional water from the river, 
to mention a few of the difficulties stand- 
ing in the way. 

The league in New Jersey is now in the 
difficult process of making up its collective 
mind as to what next steps are the wise 
ones. It is evident that there are no easy 
solutions right around the corner. But 
eventually with enough people working on 
it and thinking about it and the develop- 
ment of better public understanding of 
what is involved and needed solutions will 
be found, I am sure. 

This brings me to a second role which a 
lay group can play in this complicated field, 
and that is the role of education—informing 
the public so wise judgments can be made. 
I'd like to give you a rather homespun exam- 

le: 

. Two or three years ago Chester, Vt., popu- 
lation 1,981, had a problem of contaminated 
drinking water. Dr. Wayne Griffith, the town 
health officer, had recommended that the 
water supply be chlorinated. Similar reccm- 
mendations came from the State health de- 
partment but the suggestion was defeated 
in a village vote. The league in Chester 
got interested in this matter. They found 
that samples of the Chester water supply 
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should be sent to the State board of health 
twice a month but this was not always done 
especially during the winter. So the league 
sent samples during January, February, and 
March. Of the eight samples sent, four 
came back marked “water unsafe for drink- 
ing.” . 

The league also wrote other Vermont com- 
munities to find out how they had purified 
their water supply, to inquire about costs, 
how the money was raised and what people 
thought about chlorination. The replies to 
these letters were made part of an exhibition 
which also featured a “taste test exhibit.” 
Various bottles of water, chlorinated and un- 
chlorinated, were on display. Anyone who 
could successfully tell which bottles were 
which was awarded a prize. Two public 
meetings were held and then a petition was 
circulated to include the chlorination issue 
in the warning for the village meeting. 
Usually a dozen or so people came to the 
meeting. But for the chlorination meeting 
there were ‘180 villagers present and they 
voted 91 to 67 for chlorination. 

As the local league president wrote, 
“Chlorination might seem like a simple 
necessity but it has been argued here for 
years.” 

In these two examples, I have tried to 
demonstrate two of the ways citizen groups 
can function in the complicated field of 
water problems. In New Jersey the scien- 
tists got the facts but the league assembled 
them from various sources and put them in 
a form where they were more éasily under- 
stood. In Chester, the league took the facts 
to the public—small though that public was. 

There is still another way in which a lay 
group can function and that is in the role 
of sparkplug. I am sure you are all familiar 
with the Brandywine valley project. It is 
constantly being pointed out to us as the 
example of citizen action in improving a 
watershed. I have been told, however, that 
for years things in that valley were at a 
standstill. “Dead on their feet” is the way 
one expert expressed it—until the indomi- 
table Mr. Hoff came along. He was the spark- 
plug. Providing the spark, it seems to me, 
is where interested laymen really shine. It 
is where citizen groups like the League of 
Women Voters shine, for certain. 

Let me tell you about Salt Lake City, for 
example. 

In 1938, the United States Public Health 
Service first warned of the potential hazards 
in the Salt Lake City drinking water. Ten 
years later, the same group declared the water 
definitely substandard and placed it on a 
provisional rating. This meant that unless 
the city immediately came up with a concrete 
plan for bringing the water up to standards, 
the use of the city’s water by interstate car- 
riers would be banned. There was no State 
or local law making it mandatory that the 
water supply meet safety standards and legis- 
lation setting standards of this kind had 

consistently been defeated. 


In order to maintain the provisional rating 
the city government hired an engineering 
firm to survey the situation. Though the 
findings of that survey had been announced 
and reported in the local press, and though 
the State Medical Association had gone on 
record approving the recommendations, as 
Had the State engineering council, there 
seemed to be little chance of raising the 
money necessary to improve the situation. 

This was the situation in 1952 when the 
newly formed League of Women Voters de- 
cided that its first local program would be 
the “support of a soundly planned and 
financed water purification and sewage-dis- 
posal system for Salt Lake City.” Careful 


study was made of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the official survey. In addi- 
tion, the league interviewed city officials, 
members of the medical association, heads of 
the city and State health departments. The 
information gained was reviewed and dis- 


cussed by league members and agreement was 
reached on what would constitute an ade- 
quate program of water purification for Salt 
Lake City. It was now time for action in the 
community. It is good league strategy to get 
as many people as possible involved with the 
team before the starting whistle blows. 
Members of the staffs of both newspapers and 
of the State and city health departments at- 
tended meeti in unofficial capacities and 
a full-scale to inform the public 
of the true facts about the city’s drinking 
water was launched. The league's weekly 
radio program was devoted solely to discus- 
sions on water. Doctors explained the po- 
tential dangers of a substandard drinking 
supply; engineers described the various sys- 
tems of water purification; health officials 
reported on the present supply; financial ex- 
perts pointed out various methods of financ- 
ing the expensive undertaking; city officials 
were interviewed as to their intentions, A 
town meeting was held at which the mayor 
came out for the first time with a pay-as- 
you-go proposal for financing the program. 

The league now puts its speakers bureau 
into action, and league members spoke and 
showed movies to all the groups that wouid 
receive them, several of whom joined the 
campaign. 

In the meantime, the opposition became 
vocal. One powerful local group made a 
strong statement to the newspapers criticiz- 
ing the hysteria and frantic fear concern- 
ing the water supply. This particular group 
felt that to publicize and dramatize the con- 
dition of the water was bad business for 
the city. It would scare off tourists and con- 
ventions. The spokesman for this group 
called the league chairman and told her in 
effect that the league just didn’t understand 
these things, that they were heading the city 
into fabulous debt unnecessarily, and they 
would be better off if they would just for- 
get the whole business. Actually there were 
many members of this opposing group who 
disagreed with the official stand; they formed 
a cémmittee to study the reports and sur- 
veys and eventually went along with the 
league’s position. : 

More difficult to cope with at the time was 
the opposition from another source, the Deer 
Creek Water Association. In a widely dis-. 
tributed leaflet, gotten out by the league 
in cooperation with the doctors and en- 
gineers, it was mentioned that Deer Creek 
water might need full filtration treatment 
eventually. ‘This was received by the man- 
ager of the association as a terrible threat 
and he made the need for filtration a 
personal issue to which he was violently op- 
posed. The irony of the situation is that 
after all his bitter battling when the pro- 
posed program was being formulated for the 
approval by the State health board, his as- 
sociation soon announced plans for install- 
ing a complete treatment plant for Deer 
Creek water, not for health but for taste and 
appearance reasons. 

The results were: The mayor got a bill 
presented and passed in the State legisla- 
ture which permits cities to levy a 4-mill 
tax for water and sewage purposes. The 
State legislature passed the antipollution 
bill and also approved a revision of the 
State health code so that at long last the 
State health department was able to set 
and enforce standards. The city govern- 
ment then began to draw up a 10-year pro- 
gram which, after some debate and com- 
promise, was approved by State health agen- 
cies and the United States Public Health 
Service. Since then one water purification 
plant has been completed, 2 reservoirs have 
been covered and a second purification plan 
has been started. : 

Now, my point is this: The scientific facts 
were known—certainly the way to solve the 
problem was known; and eventually the 
public went along. What was heeded was 
someone to bridge the gap between the 
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experts, the special interest group anq th 
voters. * 

I once read a very high-minded definitio 
of politics which has stuck in my mina 
“Politigs is the point at which knowleds. 
meets life and becomes socially effectiy,» 
The politics of water run deep and [y)) of 
currents and crosscurrents; there is exten. 
sive knowledge available to us; to make this 
knowledge socially effective requires a mas. 
tery of the politics involved and an abiij:, 
to effect compromise. F 

This may be the special function of cjt;- 
zens groups—those that have no ax ty, 
grind—that wish to see the problem whole 
It is a safé generalization that most Amer. 
icans recognize that all natural resources 
including water should be developed so a; 
to assure their best use and their maximum 
contribution to the national economy 
growth, strength, and general welfare. 

How to do this is, of course, the bis 
question. Undoubtedly to find the answer 
it will take your brains, and resources anq 
scientific research. It will also take citizen 
groups—many of them—to translate the 
scientific truths into action. 

We should, as I mentioned before. try 
to see the problem whole but we can, I be- 
lieve, approach it in terms of its parts. As 
Charles Frankel has said of society as a 
whole, “It does not have to be understood or 
remade all of a piece and all at once * * + 
sociai progress proceeds by deliberately in. 
stituted legislative, judicial and administra- 
tive techniques and by the piecemeal re- 
construction of human institutions.” 





“Morality and Socerity: The gf Orsotten 
Equation,” Thomas E. Murray 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith in- 
clude in the Recorp an article entitled, 
“Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation,” written by the Honorable 
Thomas E. Murray. Mr. Murray, mem- 
ber. of the United Atomic Energy 
Commission, made is statement on 
November 10, 1956, in an address before 
the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. The article which ap- 
peared in the December 1, 1956, issue of 
America follows: 

The Christian effort at peacemaking from 
its origin undertook the task of civilizing 
warfare. It set itself against pacificism— 
the notion that war is always immoral. But 
it set itself even more strongly against bar- 
barism—the notion that the use of armed 
force is not subject to any moral restraints. 
Against these two extremes the tradition 
asserts that war can be a moral action, but 


only if it is limited in its purposes and 


methods by the norms of justice. 

The fact today is that the Christian tradi- 
tion of civilized warfare has been ruptured. 
The chief cause of the rupture has been the 
doctrine of total war fought to total victory— 
the kind of victory that looks to the total 
ruin of the enemy nation. This doctrine of 
totalization of war represents a regression 
toward barbarism. It is contrary to the cen- 
tral assertion of the civilized tradition, that 
the aims of war are limited, and that the use 
of force in war is likewise limited, not merely 
by political and military counsels of expedi- 
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ency, but primarily by the moral principle 
of justice. 
‘THE DRIFT INTO BARBARISM 


1 need not trace the history of the rupture 
of this civilized tradition; many of you 
doubtless know it better than I. The patri- 
otism of the French Revolution gave birth 
to the concept of the nation in arms, which 
jed to the idea of universal military con- 
scription. Our own Civil War foreshadowed 
the fatal notion that victory in war means 
ynconditional surrender. A further step 
toward the concept of total war to total vic- 
tory was the rejection by the belligerent 

ts and peoples of Pope Benedict 
XV’s proposals, made on August 1, 1917, for 
a negotiated peace. 

The historically decisive stride in the same 
direction was taken in World War II by the 
inception of obliteration bombing. One 
purpose of this new kind of air attack was 
to terrorize the enemy civil population, in 
particular the industrial worker. The de- 
veloping logic of total war showed itself in 
the disastrous announcement at Casablanca 
in 1943 that unconditional surrender was 
the war aim of the Allied Powers. The im- 
moral decision that the civilian population 
has no claim to immunity from destruction 
in war was ratified, with most fearful effec- 
tiveness, by the unfortunate American de- 
cision to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasakt. * 

Since World War II the technical possi- 
bilities for obliteration bombing have now 
become unlimited. The United States dis- 
covered the secret of the: hydrogen bomb; 
later the Soviet Union came upon the same 
secret. ‘The significance of this technologi- 
cal achievement cannot be exaggerated. 
Weapons of war have moved up into a new 
order of magnitude. Now the barbaric doc- 
trine that everybody may be killed in war 
is assured of success. Now, everybody can 
be killed in war—easily, quickly, cheaply. 

Throughout the course of this whole his- 
torical development, no one has ever made 
the argument that war ought to be made 
total as a matter of reason and right. War 
simply became more and more total as a 
matter of fact and possibility. The im- 
moral impulses of exaggerated nationalism 
began the development. The material 
achievements of modern technology com- 
pleted it. Technological progress has finally 
removed all the limitations formerly im- 
posed on warfare by pure circumstances—by 
restricted financial resources, by difficulties 
in transport and communications and, most 
important, by inferior weaponry. 

This is the historic juncture at which we 
how stand. If limitations are to be im- 
posed on warfare today, they can be imposed 
only by the free decisions of men. No other 
source of limitation presently exists. This 
is why we stand at a parting of the ways. 
Two paths are open. In his encyclical of 
November 2, 1956, Pope Pius XII called one 
the road of justice, and the other the steep 
slope of violence. 

MAN AT A MORAL CROSSROADS 


Man can choose to let the mad logic of 
total war dictate his decisions with regard 


to military policies and weapons programs. 
This steep slope of violence, followed far 


Or man can choose to shake off the hold’ 


which this mad logic has fastened upon his 
mind. He can elect to return to the road 


. aa 
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their command over all human action, in- 
cluding the action of war. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I 
shall say, will men find their way to security. 
In the last analysis, only the principle of 
justice can draw the line between civilized 
warfare and sheer massacre, between legiti- 
mate defense of the basic order of human 
life and the barbaric destruction of all order 
in human life. Unless this line is drawn, 
with absolute firmness, there can be no solid 
foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will. be easy to draw 
the line at which the civilian claim to im- 
munity from violence in war asserts itself in 
the face of the counsels of military expedi- 
ency. But I do say that this civilian claim 
is made in the inviolable name of justice and 
that all military operations, defensive or re- 
taliatory, must respect it. All expediencies 
cede in the face of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that it will 
be easy to reverse the trend of a century-old 
regression into the immoral concept of war 
as total, and to reaffirm the trend of the 
Christian tradition toward the concept of 
war as limited. But I do maintain that this 
task is not impossible. It is always within 
the power of man to abandon false ideas and 
to dismantle the institutions built upon 
them. He can therefore do away with the 
idea and institution of total war, if only he 
decides firmly enough that he wants to do 
so, and that in the nuclear age he must do so. 


He has already been powerfully helped to 
this decision by the facts themselves. On 
the practical level, the bankruptcy of any 
policy. of total war is today amply evident. 
A total nuclear war, fought to a total victory, 
could only mean total woe. It would mean 
“woe to the vanquished,” in a sense far 
beyond the savage meaning of that bar- 
barian cry. And it would mean woe to the 
victor too, when he found himself in a world 
of ruins, amid a humanity which would bear 
death in its very bones. Here is an argu- 
ment that must give pause even to the most 
cynical exponents of violence. 

For us, however, the rejection of total war 
must be more solidly based. Our appeal 
must be to the high principles of justice that 
lie at the heart of the Western tradition of 
civilized warfare. Human reason has never 
refuted these high principles; the will of 
man has simply abandoned them. The tra- 
dition did not succumb to argument, but 
only to fact—to the fact of man’s passions, 
as they are aroused by the violence of war 
and proceed to arm themselves with the 
products of technology. 

Here perhaps I should note that the reason 
and moral conscience of America too have 
been obscured by the dark fires of wartime 
passion. Upon us, as upon other nations, 
there rests a responsibility for the rupture of 
the tradition of civilized warfare. For this 
reason, no less than for any other, there rests 
upon us a responsibility for repairing the 
breach. 

The principles of the traditions are still 
with us, in all their undiminished vitality. 
The problem is to translate them into prac- 
tical conclusions in two areas of urgent con- 
cern—first, in our military policy in general, 
and second, in a weapons program that will 
support our military policies. Here is the 
way I see the structure of the probiem, - 

OUR PRESENT DEFENSE PROBLEM 

The present goal of all the policies of the 
United States is to force the conflict with 
communism out of the field of armed vio- 
lence into the areas of diplomacy, politics and 
economies. These areas are highly competi- 
tive indeed; but competition in them does 
not mean bloodshed. They are the chosen 
areas in which we undertake to urge the 
cause of justice for all men. Moreover, we 
must be continually mindful that the con- 
flict with communism is basically spiritual; 
therefore, our victory will not be won with- 
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out recourse to the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God. 

The primary military contribution toward 
this general American goal must be the 
maintenance of the capacity to deter all 
unjust aggression, even of a limited kind. 
The primacy of this function of force is rein- 
forced today, because our principal enemy 
will be restrained from the use of force only 
if we convince him that it will prove too 
costly to him. 

This policy of deterrence may fail. Mili- 
tary aggression of one kind or another may 
occur. Peaceful methods of rectifying the 
injustice thus committed may likewise fail. 
We shall then be forced into war. This con- 
tingency must be faced now. The problem 
is to determine, in advance of this contin- 
gency, the military policies that will be con- 
sistent with the tradition of civilized warfare. 

At one extreme, justice requires that we 
reject the concept of total nuclear warfare. 
The bald fact that large nuclear bombs can 
wipe out whole civilian populations does not 
put an end to the claim of the civilian to 
immunity from the violence of war. 

At the other extreme, our tradition of 
civilized warfare does not require that we 
succumb to the deception involved in the 
Soviet proposal that all use of nuclear 
weapons be outlawed. This propaganda 
aims to make the world believe that any use 
of nuclear weapons inevitably means the 
totalization of the conflict. This is not true. 
A nuclear war can still be a limited war. 
To believe otherwise is to deny that man is 
a rational being capable of controlling his 
own actions. It is likewise to assert that 
American military men are capable of mak- 
ing intelligently moral use of their new 
weapon, 

Furthermore, in the present situation of 
international lawlessness, a total renuncia- 
tion of nuclear armaments by the United 
States would mean the betrayal of our moral 
tradition, which requires that we should not 
abandon the cause of justice or leave our- 
selves unprepared to defend it effectively. 

Both of these extremes contain the moral 
fallacy of totalization. Between them we 
must find a middle course, the road of jus- 
tice. It leads to a firmly defined but flexible 
military policy that will recognize two prin- 
ciples as controlling in the use of nuclear 
arms—first, the military principle of neces- 
sity or usefulness, and second, the higher 
moral principle of justice in the use of force. 

This brings me to the next question. It is 
the practical question of developing a nu- 
clear-weapons program which will be con- 
sistent with the foregoing general military 
policies. 

Here I want to lay all possible emphasis 
on the initial principle that our military 
policies must control our weapons program. 
The fatal error we are presently in danger 
of making is that of allowing weapons to 
dictate policy. The danger is really twofold: 
first, lest we allow weapons technology to 
control the weapons program; and, second, 
lest we allow the stockpiled results of the 
weapons program to control military policies 
with regard to the use of the stockpile. To 
succumb to these related dangers would be 
to turn the whole of United States policy 
upside down. 

RATIOMAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT 


Early this year I outlined a nuclear- 
weapons program that would avert these 
dangers and give to moral principles and 
military policies their proper primacy over 
weapons. To the program I gave the title, 
“Rational Nuclear Armament.” There were 
three proposals. 

The first concerned the size of thermonu- 
clear bombs. Three considerations led me 
to my position. I stated the first in a speech 
given on November 17, 1955, when 1 said that 
the advent of the H-bomb “taught us not 
only that we had a new weapon but that we 
had a different kind of weapon. * * * The 
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thermonuclear bomb crosses the threshold 
into a separate category of power” (America, 
December 3, 1955, p. 269). 

The second consideration, closely related 
to the first, is the fact that it is technologi- 
cally possible to enlarge indefinitely the 
qualitatively new dimension of destructive- 
ness created by the hydrogen bomb. I ad- 
verted to this fact in a statement before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament on 
April 12, 1956, in these words: “We know 
that there is no upper limit to the size of 
bombs that can be made” (America, April 28, 
1956, p. 100). 


The third consideration is likewise some-~ 


thing that we know. As I put it in the No- 
vember 1955 speech cited above, “there is a 
limit to the number of large thermonuclear 
explosions that the human race can with- 
stand without harmful bodily effects,” con- 
sequent on radioactive products. 

From these three considerations 2 conclu- 
sion follows. We ourselves must make a 
responsible decision with regard to the size 
of H-bombs that we underteke to manufac- 
ture. This decision is not only technological 
and military, but also moral. It must be 
controlled by the moral principle of justice 
as well as by the military principle of useful- 
ness. My proposal was that we make this 
imperative decision, setting an upper limit 
to the size of H-bombs to be placed in stock- 
pile. I have already given it as my convic- 
tion that the weapons we have in hand are 
large enough. Indeed, they may prove to 
be too large. Once we make this decision 
regarding size, we can be free to give atten- 
tion to the problem of improving the deliver- 
ability and consequently the military use- 
fulness of weapons in the range up to this 
limit. In addition, we should set a limit to 
the number, as well as to the size, of the 
large weapons that we accumulate. The rea- 
son is the presumption that there are only a 
limited number of uses, militarily and mor- 
ally justifiable, to which they might be put. 

My second proposal was that we concen- 
trate increasingly on the development of 
nuclear weapons in the lower order of de- 
structiveness and that we equip ourselves 
with a wide range of weapons in this order. 
The purpose of this policy is to strengthen 
our capabilities for waging all the kinds of 
limited warfare into which we may possibly 
be forced. 

Third, I came to the question of tests. 
Recently there has been much debate con- 
cerning the hazards to health involved in 
past and continued testing of large nuclear 
weapons. This is an area in which at the 
present time a great deal of uncertainty 
exists. The greatest possible study ought to 
be given to the entire problem of the dan- 
gers to health involved in the testing and use 
of nuclear weapons, However, my proposals 
have grounds of their own, even apart from 
the problem of these hazards. They follow 
from the two major policy decisions I have 
recommended. My proposals are, first, that 
no tests should be held of weapons whose 
magnitude would exceed the upper limit 
which we must set to the size of our nuclear 
weapons. Second, that we should accelerate 
the testing of a wide range of weapons in 
the lower order of nuclear force. The reason 
is that our objective should be a balanced 
stockpile, suited to every stratégic and tac- 
tical need, but confined within the bounds 
set by justice to the use of force. 

The weapons program I proposed is ra- 
tional in two senses. It is consistent with 
the moral principles of the civilized tradi- 
tion, and it is adapted to the military neces- 
sities of the nuclear age. 

One further comment needs to be made. 
My proposals for a rational weapons program 
have to be considered as a structured unit, 
consistent in themselves and with their 
premises. This is particularly true of the 
proposal with regard to tests. This proposal 
cannot be called substantially similar to any 
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of the proposals that were made during the 
recent election campaign. 

The program that I is designed 
to carry us through the critical era of un- 
certain duration which confronts us. The 
crisis concerns, at bottom, the nature of 
man. But by the same token, it concerns 
the nature of war, as a human action. The 
danger in the crisis is lest we commit our- 
selves to the steep slope of violence that ends 
in the abyss. But let us not overlook the 
opportunity which the crisis likewise  )re- 
sents—the greatly historic opportunity to 
choose the road of justice and to undertake 
the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare. 

It is with a view to grasping this opportu- 
nity that I put forward my program for ra- 
tional nuclear armament. Its several pro- 
posals are counsels of strength, not of weak- 
ness. But the strength they counsel is both 
military and moral. ‘Therefore they consti- 
tute a program for security in the present 
crisis. They recognize that the security of 
America does not reside solely in its military 
power but more basically in its moral 
strength—the kind of strength that ulti- 
mately controls the use of power and makes 
it serve the ends of justice. 


MORALITY AND SECURITY 


Our national and international security 
has been undermined today largely by the 
rupture of the tradition of civilized warfare. 
This, and not the discovery of atomic energy, 
lies at the root of the terror experienced by 
the world at the thought of war. There will 
be no security as long as the rupture of the 
tradition endures. We shall have no security 
as long as we are prisoners of the moral fal- 
lacy of totalization—that is, as long as we 
conseht to the immoral notion of total 
war, as long as we dream of the impossible 
notion of total victory, and as long as we 
cherish the empty illusion that our national 
security is totally reposed in massive military 
might. These fallacies furnish the impulse 
toward the steep slope of violence. 

A program of rational nuclear armament 
would go far toward rescuing us from these 
disastrous fallacies. In setting us on the 
road of justice it would likewise set us on 
the road to security. 

A balinced stockpile, resting on a broad 
base of small atomic weapons, would not 
indeed be the most destructive stockpile 
that we are capable of producing. It would 
not contain the increasingly immense weap- 
ons that the United States could manufac- 
ture, if we wanted, but that we could not 
use without carrying the enterprise of war- 
fare over that fixed line, drawn by the prin- 
ciples of justice, which divides civilized 
warfare from barbarism. Moreover, the kind 
of stockpile I propose would not be the 
cheapest that could be assembled; it would 
not equip us to deal out the greatest number 
of deaths for the least number of dollars. 


But for my part, I reject the reckless line 
of thought which-would identify our national 
security with the accumulation of the most 
destructive possible nuclear arsenal and the 
cheapest possible nuclear arsenal. This kind 
of armament, heavily overweighted on the 
side of megaton bombs, would make neither 
military nor moral sense. It would not 
strengthen our military position in the face 
of threats from ‘the Soviet Union or from 
other sources. Still less would it buttress 
our moral standing in the eyes of the inter- 
national community. On the contrary, it 
would endanger both. And it would, im con- 
sequence, undermine our security. 

This brings me to what I call the forgot- 
ten equation. I mean the equation between 
morality and security. This equation is in- 
herent in the Western tradition. The first 
security that a civilized nation must pro- 
tect is the security of its own moral life. 
‘The nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form the 
spiritual substance of the national life. 
Concretely, if the United States is obliged 
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to have recourse to armed force in its oy, 
defense, it must understand that it is com. 
mitted to a moral use of force, on perajt, 
of self-destruction—I mean the destruction 
of its moral self. - 

The security which America seeks cannot 
be simply physical. It must also mean the 
protection of the spiritual"identity of Amer. 
ica as a member of the family of civilizeg 
nations. If America were to lose its own 
soul by sins of unjust violence, it matters 
little what else it might gain. 

The tragedy is that in our day this equa- 
tion between security and morality has been 
forgotten. We have come to believe that 
security means only one thing—massiye 
power. And we have forgotten that the 
methods of power, when used in violation of 
the canons of justice, will undermine the 
basic moral security of the whole edifice of 
civilization which they should undertake to 
protect. 

The equation between morality and secy- 
rity is, I say, part of our tradition. The 
nuclear age has confronted us with another 
equation whose ultimate terms are terrible 
indeed. I mean the equation between the 
immoral use of nuclear force and the de- 
struction of all human security, even the 
fundamental security of human life itself. 
Surely this new equation should serve to jog 
our memories and bring to mind the old 
equation that we have forgotten. The re- 
forging of the broken link between morality 
and security is itself an ‘important element 
in the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare. 

To this task of restoration we are sum- 
moned today by the stringent demand of a 
moral obligation. It is a duty that we owe to 
ourselves as a civilized nation. It is further 
a duty that we owe to Almighty God, whose 
precepts presided over the formation of our 
constitutional commonwealth. 

COMMISSIONER MURRAY SUMS IT UP 

The Christian tradition of civilized war- 
fare has been. ruptured by the doctrine of 
total war fought in pursuit of total victory. 
The rupture must be repaired. 

Total war in the nuclear age must be re- 
jected on the practical level as a policy of 
bankruptcy. For us, however, rejection of 
this extreme must be based on higher moral 
principles. 

We cannot accept the other extreme— 
banning all use of nuclear weapons. Our 
choice must be the middle course of a fiexi- 
ble military policy based on a rational and 
moral use of these weapons—in a liniited 
way to achieve limited objectives. 

The program of “rational nuclear arma- 
ment” which I have previously proposed 
would furnish the weapons which this middle 
course requires. 

This weapons program is one of strength, 
not weakness. The strength it counsels is 
both military and moral. 

There can be no solid foundation for se- 
curity unless the principle of justice draws 
the line between civilized warfare and sheer 
massacre. =a 

The tragedy is that the “equation between 
morality and security” has been forgotten. 
The reforging of this link is an important 
element in restoring the tradition of civilized 
warfare, ” 


Alaska Constitutional Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 


especial pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article concern- 
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ing Alaska statehood which appeared in 
the GRA Reporter and which was writ- 
ten by Mr. John E. Bebout, assistant di- 
rector of the National Municipal League. 
The article follows: 
AuasKa’s Bip For STATEHOOD 
(By John E. Bebout) 


As this is being written in the middle of 
December, @ historic party is motoring 
down the Alcan Highway en route’ to the 
Nation’s Capital. Although far removed from 
it in time and space, this party is following 
a political first blazed by a similar 
delegation from the Tennessee Territory in 


1796. 

The three principal members of this party 
are Ernest Gruening of Juneau, William 
Egan of Valdez and Ralph Rivers of Fair- 
panks. Elected in October under an ordi- 
nance adopted by the Alaska Constitutional 
convention of 1955-56, these men are on the 
way to claim seats in the 85th Congress in 
pehalf of the as yet unrecognized State of 
Alaska, the first two as Senators, the last 
as a member of the House of Representatives. 
Thus the Congress faces, for the seventh 
time in its history, the question of whether 
or not to bypass the usual procedure of 4 
prior enabling act to admit a new State and 
accept @ Congressional delegation elected 
prior to admission. If Congress follows its 
own precedents in the cases of Michigan, 
California, Oregon, Tennessee, Kansas and 
Iowa, Alaska will, by taking this initiative, 
have hastened its admission to the Union. 

What the Alaskans call the Alaska Tennes- 
see plan is only one of a number of aspects of 
Alaska’s bid for statehood that are of unusual 
interest for persons professionally interested 
in government. Alaska’s campaign for ad- 
mission to the Union breaks down into some- 
thing like a three-act drama. .The first act 
began with the establishment of the official 
statehood committee in 1949 under the 
chairmanship of Robert B. Atwood, editor 
and publisher of the Anchorage Daily Times. 
The second act covered the election, meeting 
and ratification of the work of the Alaska 
Constitutional Convention. The third will 
cover the recently held election and the as 
yet undetermined fate of the Alaska Ten- 
nessee-plan delegation. Respect for the prin- 
ciple of dramatic unity requires postpone- 
ment of a definitive review until the curtain 
has fallen on the last act. In the meantime 
it is worth while to get on the record par- 
ticipant and eyewitness accounts of parts of 
the drama that have already been enacted. 


LABORATORY FOR RESEARCH 


As a consultant to the constitutional con- 
vention for nearly 5 weeks, it was my privilege 
to observe an important segment of the sec- 
ond act from the inside vantage point of 
& performer occupying somewhat the role of 
an extra. As I reflect on the experience and 
compare notes with others who shared it, I 
am strengthened in the conviction that the 
Alaska convention constituted an exceptional 
laboratory for students and practitioners of 
the arts of politics, administration and gov- 
ernmental research. 

Perhaps the most challenging and most 
baffling fact about the job of governmental 





tution writing or revision. Here we are 
dealing with the basic structure and under- 
lying assumptions of our governmental sys- 
tem which means that every serious proposal, 
every important decision needs to be con- 
sidered in the light both of first principles 
and of its possible beating on a host of 
uture acts across almost the whole gamut of 
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governmental and political functions and 
operations. The fact that we are dealing 
with the constitution of a State, not of the 
Nation, is of little significance since State 
government occupies the strategic middle 
sector of our system and plays a crucial role 
with respect to almost all of the major prob- 
lems and issues of Government except those 
that are strictly confined to foreign affairs. 
The more extensive the revision contem- 
plated the broader will be the responsibility 
of research. The responsibility is, perhaps, 
widest where, as in Alaska, the first consti- 
tution for a new State is being drawn. 

Imagine, for example, the problem of de- 
veloping a system of representation in a 
State legislature for an area more than wice 
as big as Texas, almost four times as big as 
California, extending a distance as great as 
that across continental United States and in 
terms of climate and terrain from the mild, 
rainy mountain forests of southeast Alaska 
to the Arctic tundra of the northern slope. 
Reflect that on this vast land there are ap- 
proximately 200,000 people, about 30,000 of 
whom are Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, the 
rest a rapidly growing body of persons who 
have migrated from the older States with a 
few who have come direct from Canada and 
other countries. 


PROBLEM OF URBAN DOMINATION 


While the map of Alaska is dotted spar- 
ingly with small villages, an increasingly 
large majority of the people live in a few 
cities with by far the greatest concentrations 
in the burgeoning metropolises of Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. The present system of repre- 
sentation in the territorial legislature calling 
for election of members of both houses at 
large from each of four great judicial and 
electoral divisions, results not in the rural 
domination complained of in so many State 
legislatures but in urban domination. The 
convention recognized that most people will 
continue to live in cities but was determined 
to guarantee an effective voice to people 


‘ living in the villages in all parts of Alaska. 


To this end it worked out an elaborate system 
of lower house districts based on natural 
boundaries and combinations of them to 
form senate districts. Provision was made 
for automatic reapportionment every 10 years 
by & process independent of the legislature. 
In developing this plan, geography, demog- 
raphy, economics, mathematics, history, and 
comparative_ government were all brought 
into play both on the research side and in 
debate, in committee, and on the floor of the 
convention, One delegate, a hotel owner 
from Juneau, delivered a learned blackboard 
lecture to the whole convention on the math- 
ematics of the method of equal proportions, 

One result of this system of representa- 
tion will be that campaigning will be con- 
siderably eased for a majority of the 
members of the State legislature. All can- 
didates for the Territorial legislature must 
campaign over very wide areas; in the case 
of those in the central and northwestern dis- 
tricts over areas considerably larger than 
the State of ifornia. Under the proposed 
constitution-the only legislative candidates 
who would have to cover such distances 
would be those running for two senatorships 
at large from each of the four major districts 
corresponding substantially to the existing 
judicial divisions. 

Campaigning in Alaska is no casual mat- 
ter. It is taken very seriously and election 
contests can get very hot. Energetic can- 
didates will travel hundreds of miles to in- 
terview a dozen voters. The whistle stop 
is, of course, an airplane landing because the 
only practical way to reach most of the vil- 
lages is by pldne. The day I left Fairbanks 
in February a delegate to the convention 
from Nome set out by himself in his own 
small plane to campaign for his party’s nom- 
ination to the Territorial legislature among 
the villages in a vast district extending from 
the Arctic Ocean, east of the Colville River, 
southwest almost to the Kuskokwim River. 
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The airplane, both private and commercial, 
is the key to modern Alaska’s development 
and the secret of its rapidly increasing sense 
of corporate unity and competence, Alaska 
uses airplanes much the same as the rest 
of the country uses automobiles. Most of 
Alaska has virtually skipped both the rail- 
road and the automobile eras and moved 
from the dog-sled age right into mid-20th 
century on the wings of the airplane. * 


LIMIT LOCAL JURISDICTIONS 


Another major subject dealt with in the 
Constitution which forced thinking out of 
traditional stateside molds was local govern- 
ment. Weldon Cooper of the University of 
Virginia and I successfully served as con- 
sultants to the committee on local govern- 
ment. We learned some very interesting 
things. First we discovered that the Alas- 
kans had studied the history of the multi- 
plication and pyramiding of local jurisdic- 
tions in the older States to the point where 
they were literally horrified at what they 
found. They had also heard so much about 
weaknesses of county government that the 
word “county” was almost a bad name with 
them. In writing the local government arti- 
cle, therefore, they provided that there 
should be no more than 2 layers of local 
government and to avoid the implication 
that 1 layer might take on the character- 
istics of stateside counties they called the 
larger local jurisdictions boroughs. They 
sought to insure cooperation between the 
borough and any city or cities that might lie 
within it by providing that borough coun- 
cils ér assemblies should include some mem- 
bers of the city councils. In order to avoid 
the freezing of local boundaries a boundary 
commission is to be established in the execu- 
tive branch of the State government which 
may make changes in local boundary lines 
subject to veto by the legislature. Since it 
is clear that much of Alaska will continue 
for a long time in need of little or no genuine 
local government, it js assumed that much 
of the Territory may not be organized into 
boroughs for some time. 


HOW MUCH HOME RULE? 


The Alaskans set a high store by the prin- 
ciples of local home rule and participation, 
at the same time recognizing the need for 
State guidance and assistance to local com- 
munities trying to develop the tradition and 
the skills of self-government. How much 
home rule, how much of the burdens of cor- 
porate municipal existence is it reasonable 
to extend to an Eskimo or mixed village 
which, without formal legal status, has de- 
veloped traditional ways of maintaining 
order and essential community activities? 
It seemed obvious that this was not a ques- 
tion that could properly be determined in 
advance by detailed prescriptions in the 
State constitution; yet the members of the 
convention were anxious to lay down some 
principles which might help the future State 
avoid obvious pitfalls. 

These illustrations, sketchy as they are, 
will give some impression of the setting in 
which a number of stateside research con- 
sultants were called on to ply their profes- 
sion in aid of the Alaska convention.? Most 
of us had never been to Alaska before and 
some were able to stay only 2 weeks. It may 
be of interest to tell something about the 
way in which we were beamed in on the local 
wavelength. 

Of prime importance was the physical set- 
ting. With great astuteness the people who 
planned the convention provided that it 
should meet at the University of Alaska sev- 
eral miles west of the city of Fairbanks, the 
northernmost city on the continent, situated 
on the Chena River abqut 100 miles south of 
the Arctic circle. While Fairbanks can be 
reached at any time of the year by plane, 
automobile or the Alaska Railroad from 
Seward and Anchorage, it is far enough 
away from the homes of most of the dele- 
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gates that they not only worked but lived 
together as few such bodies ever have. They 
were insulated against many of the distrac- 
tions from home and normal occupation that 
would ordinarily impinge upon members of 
such a body. 

Virtually all the delegates lived in onde 
of a number of hotels and apartment houses 
within 2 or 3 blocks of each other: the Nor- 
dale Hotel, The Alaskan Inn, the Northward 
and Polaris Apartments. They went by bus 
each morning to the convention hall on the 
campus of the university, where they stayed 
through lunch and often through dinner and 
on toward midnight for regular convention 
sessions and committee meetings. While 
Fairbanks and its environs are plentifully 
supplied with bars and night clubs, the cam- 
pus is dry, which meant that the business 
of the convention was not distracted by 
occasional trips to the bar or quick con- 
sultations with lobbyists lurking around the 
corner. On the other hand, the delegates 
knew how to relax when curfew sounded, 
whether at six in the evening or at mid- 
night, and they generally relaxed together. 

Into this community the consultants as 
they came were introduced, accepted, and 
assimilated with remarkable facility and fe- 
licity. They made up for their lack of 
Alaskan background partly by reading but 
mostly by endless questioning of the dele- 
gates from different parts of the Territory. 
Seldom has the conversational method been’ 
more assiduously employed in applied gov- 
ernmental research. While I am sure all 
the consultants felt they learned much more 
than they imparted, the method wa: dis- 
tinctly a two way street. It was evident again 
and again that in talking about their com- 
munities and the problems of government 
for which the constitution was to provide a 
new setting the delegates developed a fresh 
and more penetrating understanding of what 
they had to do. Thus an important function 
of the consultants was to serve as conversa- 
tional and mental foils for the delegates as 
they thought through their problems. Con- 
sultants wrote memos, tentative drafts and 
reports but there was probably less of this 
than would ordinarily be called for in a 
state constitutional convention. To a re- 
markable degree the delegates themselves 
did their own writing and many of them did 
a good deal of genuine research both before 
and during the convention. One of them, 
for example, had prepared himself on the 
subject of local government with some- 
thing like the thoroughness with which 
James Madison had prepared himself on the 
history of federalism prior to the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787. 

Although it was sometimes frustrating to 
be thousands of miles from the nearest com- 
prehensive library, Public Administration 
Service, which had been engaged by the 
statehood committee for preconvention 
preparation, had assembled an excellent, 
small working library for the convention and 
supplied the delegates with well-written 
background papers.* These papers were 
tailored rather more satisfactorily to the 
needs of the delegates than most of the 
preparatory material prepared for other con- 
ventions. Partly for this reason but partly 
no doubt because of the setting of the con- 
vention and the earnestness of the delegates, 
these papers were so thoroughly studied that 
consultants working with committees were 
able to assume a substantial fund of common 
information. The principal frustration, felt 
at least by one consultant, was the result of 
his consciousness of the great gaps not only 
in his own personal knowledge but also in 
the whole body of literature on State con- 
stitutions and government.‘ 

I am sure that all the consultants have 
given a good deal of thought to what their 
experience in Alaska contributed to their un- 
derstanding of the proper role of the con- 
sultant to any constitutional convention or 
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similar body. In the paper prepared for the 

of the Southern Political Science 
Association referred to earlier, Emil Sady and 
I set down a number of our own conclusions, 
expressing the hope that they might help to 
develop some consensus by provoking dis- 
sent and discussion. 

Here they are: 

“1. Consultants should be selected as 

much for their flexibility, ability to get along 
with people, and willingness to submerge 
themselves and their prejudices in the serv- 
ice of the convention as for their technical 
knowledge. Some of the consultants should 
be chosen largely because of their qualifica- 
tions as constitutional generalists rather 
than their knowledge of particular special- 
ties. ’ 
“2. There should be a clear understand- 
ing regarding the lines of responsibility 
and channels of communication between 
convention officers, committees, and dele- 
gates on the one hand and consultants on 
the other. 

“3. Consultants should be free to 
in committee meetings or with individual 
delegates but should avoid taking sides pub- 
licly on controversial issues and should never 
appear before the convention as a whole 
or at public hearings except on request or 
specific authorization of the convention. 

“4. Delegates should not use the names 
of consultants as weapons in debate. Con- 
sultants should be quoted, if at all, on the 
convention floor, only to indicate technical 
backing 6f items in the committee reports. 

“5. Consultants should recognize at all 
times that it is the convention, not they, 
writing the constitution and should so be- 
have that there never can arise any criti- 
cism on this score. . 

“6. Consultants have an obligation how- 
ever, to maintain complete integrity and 
should not refrain from attention 
through channels to information 


or errors which may be germane to the work. 


of a convention. A consultant has an ob- 
ligation to see that the technical reasons 
for his disagreement with a committee or 
convention action are made known and 
considered first by the responsible commit- 
tee and then by the president or steering 
body of the convention. He should, how- 
ever, scrupulously avoid lobbying for any 
point. x 

“7. While a consultant may be engaged to 
advise on a particular segment of the Con- 
stitution, he has an obligation to recognize 
the relationship between his work and that 
of others serving the convention. He should 
in his work advance the sense of common 
responsibility forthe whole constitution 
which is necessary to a properly functioning 
convention. ; 

“8. It would also be desirable to have more 
of the consultants serving from beginning to 
end than was possible in the case of Alaska. 
On the other hand there is need 
in every convention for the occasional or 
part-time consultant and it is also desirable 
for a committee not to get all its technical 
assistance from or through @ single person. 

“9. At least 1 or 2 specialists.in style and 
drafting should be included among the con- 
sultants. The Alaska constitution reflects 
in part the superior skill of the lete_Kim- 
brough Owen who served as consultant to 
the hard working and able style and drafting 
committee.” 

ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 

In many ways the Alaska Convention was 
the realization of the consultant’s dream. 
Here are a few of the characteristics of the 
convention and of the way in which it went 
about its task that made me particularly 
happy to be associated with it: 

1. Its members displayed a firm belief in 


toward it. 
2. It showed a great readiness to look at 
pertinent experience anywhere, especially in 
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the United States and Canada, and to select 
and adapt what seemed the best to its pur- 


pose. : 

3. It paid a good deal of attention to Feq. 
eral-State relations and the future place of 
the state of Alaska in the Nation. 1), 
emphasis was doubtless largely the resu)t o; 
territorial consciousness of Federal relation. 
ships, but is worthy of emulation in th. 
older States. 

4. It placed great emphasis on Providing 
the state of Alaska with effective govern. 
ment—in the words of its report to the peo- 
ple, “government that is energetic in foster. 
ing the growth and development of the whole 
state And the welfare of all the people.” 

5. As has already been indicated, it took a 
new and imaginative approach to local goy. 
ernment and state-local relationships. 

6. Because it had faith in the future jt 
showed a readiness to trust future genera. 
tions to handle their own affairs and to adjust 
the constitution and government to changing 
conditions. In its own words, therefore, it 
determined that the constitution “should be 
short and flexible, to allow for the great 
changes that the future will bring to Alaska.” 
Noting with disapproval the recent trend to- 
ward limited constitutional conventions, it 
specified that any future constitutional con- 
vention in Alaska should have “plenary power 
to amend or revise the constitution, subject 
only to ratification by the people.” 

It will be recognized at once that a num- 
ber of these characteristics or attitudes are 
in marked contrast to some of those that 
have influenced the direction of constitu- 
tional evolution in many of the older States 
where the emphasis has often been nega- 
tive and essentially distrustful of future gen- 
erations of politicians and citizens. 

Obviously the climate tn which the last 
frontier wrote its first constitution cannot 
be recaptured in States of the earlier fron- 
tiers. Surely, however, the older States can 
benefit by taking a few breaths of the clear 
Alaska air. In a sense our whole Federal 
system with its peculiar and vital system of 
interlevel relationships is at a new frontier 
in time. Explosive population growth, spec- 
tacular developments in technology and 
productivity and shifting and expanding de- 
mands on Government call for pioneering 
solutions of no less significance than those 
demanded of the founders of a new com- 
monwealth. 

RESEARCH WILL GROW 

Like modern pioneering in the physical 
realm this constitutional and political pi- 
oneering must rely more and more heavily 
on research. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the second half century of the 
governmental research movement should be 
infinitely more exciting and productive than 
the first, and this is said without any dis- 
paragement of the achievements of the mas- 
ters and journeymen who started it and 
have carried it on. 

The first era of governmental! research has, 
quite properly, been largely preoccupied 
with tidying and tightening up the organ- 
ization and methods for conducting the pub- 
lic business. While the emphasis has some- 
times been regrettably negative, almost nos- 
talgic in harking back to a day when Gov- 
ernment really was little business, it has 
performed invaluable service in readying 
Government for the expanding tasks of the 
present age. Governmental research must 
continue to perform its historic function of 
policing and rationalizing the way in which 
Government is conducted and alerting the 
people to the need for constant questioning 
and examining of the propriety of govern- 
mental undertakings old and new. 

STATESMANSHIP’S PARTNER 


As I see it, however, the great mission of 
governmental research is to serve as partner 
to democratic sta in the crea- 
tive role of dev new ways to meet 
new problems. Without such a partnership, 
I see no hope of any real solutions of metro- 
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politan difficulties; of any rationally directed 
evolution of federalism and intergovernmen- 
tal relations so as to provide the benefits 
of effective, positive Government on a na- 
tional scale without losing the values of 
jocal and regional initiative, variety, and ex- 
perimentation; of finding workable ways to 
preserve the sovereignty of the individual 
citizen in a world of mass transportation, 
mass communication (whatever that is), and 
potential mass destruction. 
enna 

1Staging a State Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” by John BE. Bebout and Emil J. Sady 
of the Brookings Institution, paper at 
southern Political Science Association, No- 
yember 8, 1956, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

2Ernest R. Bartley, University of Florida; 
John Corcoran, P. A. S.; Dayton D. McKean, 
University of Colorado; Vincent Ostrom, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Weldon Cooper, University 
of Virginia; Kimbrough Owen, Louisiana 
State University; Sheldon Elliot, Institute of 
Judicial Administration, New York Univer- 
sity; John E. Bebout, National Municipal 
League. Emil Sady, now of the Brookings 
Institution, was the representative of PAS 
throughout the convention. 

*Constitutional Studies, 3 volumes, pre- 

on behalf of the Alaska Statehood 

Committee for the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention by Public Administration Sery- 
ice, Chicago, 1955. 

‘Bebout and Sady, op. cit. 





What Price Education? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
call to the attention of all House Mem- 
bers the suggestion incorporated in the 
following editorial, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include it in the Appendix of the 
Record. This comes from the March 1 
issue of the Aero Mechanic, a bimonthly 
publication of the Aeronautical Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, In- 
dustrial District Lodge 751: 

Wuat Price EDUCATION? 

There’s an income tax problem affecting 
many Aero Mechanic parents—and other 
parents thruout the Nation—that deserves 
a careful scrutiny. ; 

It’s this: Parents with children of college 
age are making every effort to send young 
Johnny or Mary to a school of higher learn- 
ing, in many cases at a great sacrifice to the 


cation was regarded as a luxury. This cer- 
tainly isn’t the case today, for the average 
frm or company won’t talk to a youthful 


day usage—such as expense account allow- 
ances, oil well depletions, fast write-off of 
certain industry amortizations, donations. 
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Why even industries are allowed to scratch 
off the entire cost of sending some of their 
executives to special training institutions. 

So why not a tax relief for the long suffer- 
ing parent struggling to keep his kids in 
school? 

We'd like to make this suggestions to our 
congressional delegation: 

Propose an income tax deduction of the 
cost of books and tuition, allowable either 
to the parents of the student, or to the stu- 
dent himself if he is working and sending 
himself through college. 

Propose a limited allowance for board 
and room costs where it is necessary for stu- 
dents to live away from home. 

We'll wager there'll be more young people 
attending college, and a lot of happy par- 
ents if some version of this needed relief is 
forthcoming. 





Two Winning Essays in a Lincoln Day 
Oratorical Contest Held on Sunday, 
February 10, 1957, at a Boys’ School in 

_ Los Angeles County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I feel it is not only a 
pleasure but an honor for me to be able 
to present the text of two Lincoln Day 
speeches by elementary school boys in 
the great 23d District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 


As you know, Mr. Speaker, for each of 
the 10 years I have already served in this 
great legislative body at the time of me- 
morializing Abraham Lincoln in connec- 
tion with the anniversary of his birth 
February 12, it has been my pieasure to 
obtain unanimous consent to insert in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD essays 
and speeches and memorials about Abra- 
ham Lincoln emanating from my con- 
gressional district. * 


And now, the two essays by elementary 
school boys in my congressional district 
are very much worth reading. Mr. 
Speaker, if the youth of our beloved Na- 
tion could but pattern after Abraham 
Lincoln’s industry, integrity, ambition, 
decency, and righteousness, how much 
better our Nation would certainly be. 

LINCOLN Day SPEECH 
(By Arden Lakin) 

There was an officer in the Conféderate 
Army who had been severely wounded in 
action. This officer was a prisoner of war 
in an army hospital in Washington, D. C. 
The officer knew he was going to die so he 
sent his small brother out to look for a law- 
yer to draw up a will for him. His brother 
was out looking for a lawyer when he ran 
into this big, tall, not very good-looking, but 
pleasant man. The man said that he used 
to be a lawyer and that he could draw up 
@ will for him. When they got to the room 
in the hospital there were two guards out- 
side the door. They saluted and the boy 
thought they were saluting him, so he felt 
quite important. When they got inside the 
wounded officer was lying in bed with band- 
ages over his face and eyes. The man drew 
up the will for him and when he had fin- 
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ished, the wounded officer asked the boy to 
read him the article in the paper about 
President Lincoin’s speech at Gettysburg. 
The wounded officer said many things about 
President Lincoln and that he was greatly in- 
terested in his country. The wounded offi- 
cer started to recite what he could of the 
Gettysburg address and finally got stumped; 
so this man who drew up the will picked up 
where the officer left off and as he started 
to speak he said it with all the detail and 
importance that he had done at Gettysburg; 
quote “The brave men living and dead who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of de- 
votion. That we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—That 
this Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from this earth.” When he finished 
the officer asked him are you Mr. Lincoln, the 
President of the United States, the man 
whom I was fighting against? And Mr. Lin- 
coln replied “Yes.” At that moment the boy 
knew why the guards had saluted them out- 
side the door and was thrilled at being able 
to meet the President, and he was very happy 
that he could say he shook hands with Mr. 
Lincoln, the President of the United States of 
America. 
“I saw this incident in a movie.” 





LINCOLN Day SPEECH 
(By Alvin Jenkins) 


On February 12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln, 
one of the most famous men of our Nation, 
wsa born in a place called Hardin County, 
Ky. His parents were very poor and had no 
thought that their son would become so 
famous. 

When Abraham was only 4 years old, his 
parents had another son named Thomas 
after his father. Thomas didn’t live to see 
his brother become President, because about 
2 months later he died. This was only one 
of the tragedies of the Lincoln family. 

When Abraham was only 9 years old, an- 
other tragedy came upon the Lincoln family. 
Mrs. Lincoln, his mother, died. Before his 
mother died she said, “My boy, I am going 
away, and you will not see me again. Be 
good; I know you will; help your father; 
take good care of your sister; live as I have 
taught you, and love God always.” 

When Abraham was 23 years old, there was 
an Indian war. The Governor called for vol- 
unteers to fight the Indians. Abraham was 
one of the first to volunteer. After they had 
gotten together, they had to elect officers. 
There were two candidates for captain, a 
man named Kirkpatrick, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. When he was President he was heard 
saying, “No other victory brought so much 
satisfaction.” This was Abraham’s first suc- 
cess in public life. 

When Abraham was 25 years old he was a 
candidate for the Legislature of Illinois in 
1834. Many people knew that he was a just 
man, so he won by a large majority. He was 
also reelected in 1835-36, 1838, and again in 
1840. 

Abraham Lincoln was now 37 years of age, 
he was the Whig candidate for the Congress 
of 1847. This was the only district of Illinois 
where the Whigs had a majority win. This 
was his first term in Congress. 

Once Lincoln was nominated as a candi- 
date for a United States Senator. The Demo- 
crats nominated General Shields, a soldier of 
the Mexican War. ‘There was another party 
called the Anti-Nebraskas, they nominated 
@ man named Lyman Trumbull. Later on 
in the race the Democrats dropped Shields 
and nominated Joel A. Matheson. Abraham 
wanted this office but he saw that unless the 
Whigs and the Anti-Nebraskas united, the 
Democrats would win the election. He 
begged his friends to drop him and cast their 
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ballots for Mr. Trumbull. Mr. Trumbull was 
chosen. Abraham was chosen by general 
consent to be their leader. 

When Abraham was 51 years of age, he was 
the Whig candidate for the President of the 
United States. The Democrats nominated 
Stephen A. Douglas as their candidate. When 
election day came, Abraham Lincoln was 
chosen to be the next President of the United 
States. 

Soon after Abraham was elected South 
Carolina seceded from the Union. Later 
Florida seceded, then Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. Delegates 
from these States met at Montgomery, Ala,, 
and formed the Confederate States of 
America. 

On April 12, 1861, Confederate cannon 
opened fire upon Fort Sumter, striking the 
first blow of the Civil War, which was to be 
@ long and bloody war between the North 
and the South. 

On July 1, 1868, the Confederates were 
badly defeated by the Union armies. Until 
then the Confederates had been defeating all 
of the Union armies. This was the turning 
point of the war. 


‘ 


Resolution Memorializing Congress To 
Amend Title I of the Social Security 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include Enrolled House Con- 
current Resolution 520, as the same was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma. 

The concurrent resolution follows: 
Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 520 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
title I of the United States Social Security 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to approve a State plan which pro- 
vides, in determining need, an exemption 
of $50 per month earned income in the 
old-age assistance category as is now pro- 
vided in title 10 of such Social Security 
Act granting this exemption, in determin- 
ing need, to recipients of the aid to the 
blind category 


Whereas the aged and indigent citizens of 
the State of Oklahoma and the United States 
blazed the way in the frontiers of America 
for the development of the United States of 
America, the benefits of which the present 
generation are now reaping; and 

Whereas the courage and fortitude of these 
people laid the foundation upon which the 
State of Oklahoma and the United States 
have developed; and 

Whereas they did throughout their period 
of struggle and did throughout their life- 
time, insofar as they were able, support and 
maintain the government of the State of 
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Oklahoma and the United States for the 
benefit of the present generation; and 
Whereas the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing has far exceeded_the increase in grants 
and aid that the aged and indigent people 
are receiving and, as a result of such increase 
in the cost of living, the living standards of 
our aged in the State of Oklahoma and the 
United States are such that our aged citi- 
zens must live in a manner incompatible 
with decency and health; and 
Whereas an amendment such as is sug- 
gested herein would create a desire in re- 
cipients of old-age assistance to earn what- 
ever amount they are capable of earning and, 
in so doing, raise the standard of living in 
such category together with all dependents 
for whom they are legally responsible; and 
Whereas it is the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oklahoma, now duly convened in 
the 26th session of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture, that the Congress of the United States 
should so amend such Social Security Act 
to permit the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to approve a State as- 
sistance plan which will provide an exemp- 
tion, in determining need, the sum of $50 
per month earned income, as set forth 
above: Now, therefore, be it : 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to amend title I of the United 
States Social Security Act which would per- 
mit the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to exempt $50 per month earned 
income in determining need in the old-age 
assistance category; and be it further 
Resolved, That the people of the State of 
Oklahoma, through their representatives in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, hereby pledge the State to enact or 
amend any State laws necessary to comply 
with such Federal amendment; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Chief 
Clerk of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, 
and each Member of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Congress. 
Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 6th day of February 1957. 
B. E. Harkey, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the Senate the 18th day of 
February 1957. 
Cowsoy Pink WILLIAMs, 
President of the Senate. 
Received by the secretary of state this 25th 
day of February 1957. 
ANDY ANDERSON. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscPibers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


March 18, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrEssIonat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, Pp. 
1939 
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Effect of Cost Increases on Corporation 
Sales Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E.. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Profit Plateau—Cost Increases 
Hold Corporate Profits Level Despite 
Sales Gains,” which was published in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 
Prorir PLATEAU—-CosT INCREASES HOLD Cor- 

porATE Prorirs LEVEL DeESPITE SALEs 

GAINS—FIRST QUARTER Drop EXPECTED FOR 

AIRLINES AND METALS—ELECTRICAL FIRMS 

Gatin—RiIsING WaGEs WorrRY RETAILER 


Corporate profits have paused on a pla- 
teau—a plateau somewhat lower than the 
record high reached in 1950. 

Rising costs are widely blamed by cor- 
porate executives for the contrast between 
this standstill and the continued advance in 
other economic statistics such as those of 
national income and production. 

A compilation of 750 earnings reports for 
1956 shows practically no change from total 
1955 income of the same companies. And 
early indications of how the first quarter of 
this year will stack up against the like period 
of last year suggest a similar comparison. 

The 1956 figures, as brought together by 
the Wall Street Journal in its quarterly 
study show a total net income for the 750 
corporations of $11,980,000,000, less than $8 
million, or one-tenth of 1 percent, larger 
than their total of 1955. This comparison 
confirms the estimates of the Government, 
made a few months ago, that 1956 net profits 
of all United States corporations, at about 
$21.5 billion, would be up only slightly from 
the $21.1 billion reported for 1955. 

These same Government figures, in turn, 
show 1956 earnings still below the $22.1 bil- 
lion reached in 1950, and likewise not very 
far above the $20.3 billion achieved as far 
back as 1948. Totals for the other inter- 
vening years—1949 and 1951-54—ranged be- 
tween $16 billion and $19 billion. 


OTHER STATISTICS SHOW GAINS 


These results stand in sharp contrast with 
other statistics of the Nation’s economic sys- 
tem, which have been going to new record 
highs. National income, for instance, which 
includes compensation of employes, pro- 
prietors and rent receivers as well as earnings 
of corporations, is estimated at $342 billion 
for 1956. That was a 5.5-percent gain over 
the $324 billion of 1955, and it was 33 percent 
larger than the billion ef 1950. f 

The main cause of the decline in corporate 
Profits from 1951 to 1953 was the excess prof- 
its tax during the Korean war and 
not lifted until 1954. The latter was a year 
of mild recession in business generally, which 

naturally held down profits. But 1955 and 
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1956 were years of strong upsurge in the 
volume of business. The steel strike last 
summer, of course, depressed 1956 earnings 
somewhat, but even without it, the figures 
show clearly, the year’s total would not have 
equaled that of 1950. 

Rising costs, squeezing profits margins, 
are the principal factor blamed for the in- 
ability of the income figures to rise last 
year and early this year. This fact for last 
year is brought out by a comparison of 1956 
and 1955 sales and profits of 204 large com- 
panies which have published detailed income 
accounts for both years. Their sales rose to 
$89 billion from $86 billion in 1955. But 
their net profits fell to less than $6 billion 
from more than $6.5 billion. It was not lack 
of volume which held earnings down. 


SHOWINGS VARY BY INDUSTRIES 


The over-all slight change in earnings for 
1956 from 1955, of course, conceals some 
pretty wide variations among individual in- 
dustries. The steepest drop was that of the 
auto and auto equipment industry—almost 
35 percent. And the highest leap was that 
of the machine tool makers—over 40 percent. 
However, about half of the 33 industries 
represented in the compilation gained or lost 
5 percent or less. In spite of the summer 
strike which shut down the industry for 
roughly one-tenth of the year, the steel mills 
found their aggregate earnings down only 
slightly more than 1 percent. 

Pretty much the same sort of outcome is 
indicated for the current quarter as com- 
pared with a year ago. A few groups may do 
quite a lot better, and a few others a good 
deal worse. But overall, no very big change 
from a year ago seems likely. 

One group which did particularly well in 
1956 is likely to make a poor showing in 
the current quarter. It is the mining and 
metals companies. The principal cause of 
this change is the price decline in copper, 
which was at a record high just a year ago 
and has fallen sharply since then. Producers 
selling the metal at 32 cents a pound com- 
pared with 46 cents a year ago naturally are 
suffering declines in sales and profits. Other 

@ metal companies, including especially alumi- 
num producers, are doing about as well as 
last year. 

Outside of copper producers, in fact, last 
year’s trends seem to be continuing cur- 
rently in most groups, Aircraft makers, al- 
though some of them are plagued currently 
by changes in military procurement which 
later may affect their backlogs, seem un- 
likely to reflect such new order patterns in 
the first quarter. As a group, their 1956 
profits were up 4 percent. 

Airlines are still suffering from the rising 
costs which pulled their 1956 earnings down 
1 percent in spite of rising revenues. 

Here is the picture in other industries: 

Auto and auto equipment makers show 
contrasting trends within their own indus- 
try, with Chrysler and Ford enjoying sharp 
gains in production and sales (even over the 
good 1955 rate) and General Motors lagging. 
Whether GM’s probable earnings decline will 
be offset by the increases of the other two 
cannot be yet. American Motors 
probably will show another loss—it lost $3.3 
million a year ago—but Studebaker-Packard 
may be not far from the black, in contrast 
to a loss of $14.3 million a year ago. 

Building materials from acoustical tile to 
zonolite also show varying trends. Concerns 


with a big stake In home building are not 
doing as well as last year but those which 
sell to commercial, industrial, and public 
construction customers report a favorable 
experience. ~Johns-Manville spokesmen say 
business for the first 2 months had a slight 
edge on the 1956 months, but National Gyp- 
sum, heavily in housing, will report declines 
in sales and earnings. Cement producers 
are doing well. The building group last 
year gained 6 percent. 

Retailers find predictions of first quarter 
showings unusually difficult because Easter 
this year is later than usual. ‘Treasurer 
G. H. Stuntz, of Interstate Department 
Stores says the whole first quarter is made 
or broken on Easter business. Agreeing with 
him, some merchandisers add that a late 
spring holiday often spurs ready-to-wear 
business. 

But rising costs, as in many industries, are 
holding back profits. “It’s difficult to pre- 
dict the quarter’s profits with costs going up 
so, particularly wage,” says Isaac Liberman, 
president of Arnold Constable Corp. And 
Arthur C. Hallan, secretary-treasurer of Al- 
lied Stores Corp., chimes in, “We expect an 
increase in sales, but continued overhead 
rises make it difficult to say much about 
earnings.” Except for grocery chains which 
gained 33 percent in part because of mergers 
and acquisitions, retailers last year showed 
small gains ranging up to 5.6 percent for 
department stores. 

Chemical producers also complain of rising 
costs, together with inability to raise prices 
commensurately. Moderate gains in sales, 
perhaps 5 percent, over 1956 are expected for 
the first quarter, but earnings may be little 
better than steady. For 1956 this group fell 
almost 6 percent behind 1955. 

Drug manufacturers, among the big gain- 
ers of 1956 with earnings up 30 percent, 
expect further improvement, though not as 
wide. Abbott Laboratories earnings and 
sales in the first 2 months showed definite 
progress over a year ago, a spokesman says. 

Electrical equipment makers will pretty 
surely report gains in the first quarter, in 
contrast to their 3 percent decline in 1956. 
Much of that drop reflected the troubles of 
Westinghouse Electric, which was on strike 
much of the first quarter and lost money 
in that period. In addition to Westing- 
house’s better showing, huge General Elec- 
tric says its sales are up so far this year. 

Farm-equipment makers also appear to be 
on the way to better results than last year’s 
2-percent earnings drop, with employment 
increasing. However, there is some doubt 
the first quarter will have had time to reflect 
the improvement in earnings figures. 

Sales finance companies say their earnings 
are running something like 10 percent better 
than a year ago in the first quarter. In all 
of 1956 their gain was 12 percent. “The 
receivables (loans outstanding) on our books 
are still bringing in good money and new 
volume continues fairly high, although there 
has been some falloff in new automobile 
sales,” says an Official of a big auto sales 
finance company. 

Food products handlers are continuing 
gains which last year brought their earnings 
up almost 5 percent. Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., predicts about 
a 13-percent increase for the first quarter to 
about $1 a share on the common, and the 
head of Sunshine Biscuits also foresees a 
gain. 
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Iron and steel earnings for the first quarter 
probably will show little if any decline and 
may show gains from a year ago. While pro- 
duction now has slid off to somewhat under 
@ year ago, it was at record highs in the first 
2 months. And while wages are up, 80 are 
prices, as @ result not only of the general 
boost announced after last summer's strike 
was settled, but also of imcreases on indi- 
vidual products in the form of higher charges 
for extra qualities of specific steels. 

Petroleum producers and refiners foresee 
higher profits in the first quarter than a 
year ago. Domestic consumption here and 
exports together exceeded the total of a year 
earlier in the first 2 months by 9 percent, and 
prices are higher. International oil con- 
cerns such as Socony and Gulf, of course, 
may receive lower dividends from some seg- 
ments of their foreign operations as a result 
of the unsettlement surrounding Suez. 

Paper producers may not do quite as well 
as a year ago, in contrast with a 9-percent 
gain for all 1956, because production in some 
sections of the industry is down a little. 

Rubber companies should at least hold 
their own in the first quarter and the major- 
ity probably will show small gains. E. J. 
Thomas, president of Goodyear, has said his 
company expects another new record in sales 
and earnings this year, and other companies 
also express optimism. Tire shipments are 
calculated to rise about 6 percent over 1956, 
with automobile output scheduled to be up 
a little and replacement sales rising steadily 
year by year. 

Textile earnings in the first quarter are 
reported by the vice president of one major 
mill concern as suffering a decline which is 
general, broad, and painful. Slow sales, 
slipping prices, and higher costs are all con- 
tributing. Earnings of this group in 1956 
were down 17 percent. 

Cigarette sales so far this.quarter are mildly 
ahead of a year earlier, and some big tobacco 
companies believe their earnings will be up. 
Philip. Morris sales in the first 2 months were 
up 15 percent, and Liggett & Myers also re- 
ports sales gains; but another big producer 
finds no important change either way. Costs 
are rising in this industry, too, so that the 
trend of earnings may not be quite as good as 
in sales. Tobacco profits in 1956 were up 6.5 
percent. 

Machine toolmakers look for first quarter 
sales and earnings to top those of a year ago. 
Orders came in last year at a very high rate, 
and though these have fallen off in the last 
few months, shipments, on which 
and sales are calculated, continue high. For 
the first quarter they're figured at an average 
of $80 million monthly, compared with only 
$64 million monthly a year ago. Earnings of 
this industry in 1956 soared 40 percent. 

Railroad earnings in the current 3 months 
probably cannot quite equal those of the 
comparatively good first quarter of 1956. 
Though freight rates were raised late in De- 
cember, 7 percent in the East and 5 percent 
in the West, and later in February this year 
5 percent for Southeastern carriers, the pres- 
sure of costs on profit margins continues. 
From a traffic standpoint, loadings in Janu- 
ary this year ran 5.4 percent less than in the 
similar month last year, but the decline has 
been lessening, and was below 5 percent for 
the first 2 montks. 

Utilities continue their calm and steady 
gains of close to 10 percent, with consump- 
tion of electricity and gas growing with the 
country. Their 1956 gain wa 9 percent. 


TOTAL PROFITS OF 750 COMPANIES IN 1956 JUST 
ABOUT EQUALED EARNINGS IN 1955 


The columns below show earnings reported 
for the year 1956 as compared with those of 
1955, with percentage.increases or declines 
by groups from 1955. A number of com- 
panies included do not report for the calendar 
year. In such cases, earnings for the nearest 
comparable period have been used: 
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Has the Republican Party a Future? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. President, I 


Has THe REPvuBLICAN ParRTY A FuTURE? 


(Address by Clarence Budington Kelland, at 
the State Central Committee of the Repub- 
lican Party in Tucson, Ariz. March 16, 
1957) 

The time has come when we assembled 
here, and all other members and workers in 
the Republican Party should give gravest 
consideration to our present condition, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say our 
plight, and to what steps should be taken by 
Republicans of intelligence and integrity to 
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As we look into the future we must peer 
with eyes clear of prejudices and ideologies, 
We must not listen to unreasoned clamors, 
We must not mistake will-of-the-wisps for 
lamps of wisdom. We must not make the 
fatal error of believing that merely because 
&@ proposal is new it is better than what has 
stood the test of time. Nor must we err on 
the other side, blindly to believe that mere 
age is sanctity. 

The time is here, now, today, when we who 
have given our allegiance to the Republican 
Party for many years must face and answer 
certain hard, unpleasant questions. Upon 
our answer to these questions depends 
whether the Republican Party shall endure 
and persist as a party of recognizable prin- 
ciples and intentions; a party which has 
drawn a battle line between its principles 


_ and intentions and the principles and in- 


tentions of what we ‘can only term the So- 
cialist-Democratic Party. Or whether we 
shall become a mere shadow party without 
substance or reality. 

A shadow is an unsubstantial, imponder- 
able pattern of darkness caused when some- 
thing stands between the sun and the earth. 
It imitates in form and movement the thing 
that casts the shadow. But it has neither 
warmth nor vitality. The first pertinent 
question we must ask is, Shall we permit the 
Republican Party to exist only as a shadow 
cast by the New Deal? Shall we permit our 
party which once proudly created such solid, 
such real, as Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt to lie flat and unsub- 
stantial on the ground as the shadow of 
Franklin Roosevelt or ill-tempered little 
Harry Truman? 

Perhaps the most important question for 
Republicans to answer is this: Shall the Re- 
publican Party continue to exist at all? Or 
shall it, because it stands for nothing, and 

@ mere weak imitation of something ele, 

to be and vanish from the earth as 
Party of a hundred years 2g0? 

Party was buried in an unknown 

use it had nothing to offer—no 

no reason for being, no integrity. 
reasons sap the life- 
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jeadership and stability to our Nation for a 
dred years? 
al the Republican Party drag along, 
pale, anemic, lifeless down the middle of the 
road? Shall it walk the white line between 
janes Of traffic, too busy with dodging vehi- 
ges coming at it from both directions to 
pe able to do anything but cringe and duck 
and sidestep? Shall we accept that con- 
temptible destiny, taking no sides, initiat- 
ing no content merely to pussyfoot 
on an line content to do noth- 
pa except avoid being bumped by passing 
events? We are advised by high authority 
that the middie of the road is the path for 
us. Just what impact upon the welfare of 
a Nation will be exerted by a party whose 
sole end and aim is to dodge from island 
of safety to island of safety breathing only 
the fumes from long lines of exhausts travel- 
ing in opposite onswnaseged a om . 
we going to adopt eresy known 
New Republicanism? I have examined this 


new brand of sophistry—and lest there be 
y misconception of what I mean by sophis- 


oa it is @ clever argument based on fakery. 


Itisaq 
s e . s 


+ 

Republicanism betrays every his- 

wou mee and principle of our Republi- 
can Party. It is a bridge, disguised as a rain- 
pow, to carry us across the river which sep- 
arates the land of sound, honest, efficient 
national finance from the treacherous morass 
of state socialism and ultimate bankruptcy. 
Already we stand appalled at some of its 
results, the most dire of which is a budget 
of more than $70 billion. A budget which 
outdoes all the reckless spending in our his- 
tory. It outdoes even Harry Hopkins whose 
idea of finance was to spend and spend, tax 
. He added the words “and elect and 


sparen dreadfully out of tune with 
the thinking of the rank and file of the Re- 
publican Party. If not modified, if persisted 
in, it will go down in history not as a sar- 
donic, unscrupulous, successful device of 
spend and spent, tax and tax, elect and elect, 
but as one more stupid device to undermine 
and destroy the Republican Party. To spend 
and spend, tax and tax the Republican Party 
out of existence. 

The initiative, the courage, the hope of 
the doers of our country are being sapped 
by this state of affairs, which is not far from 
confiscation. The country, cracking under a 
crushing burden of taxation from which no 
relief is in sight, moves ever nearer to a 
financial disaster which may forever destroy 
our way of life. Which may send our stand- 
ard of living downward and downward until 
our d people may even grasp at the 
rope of straw of socialism or even commu- 
nism. And so in their hopeless despondency 

possession— 


swap their most precious human 
liberty—for a doled crust of bread flung to 
them by an American Stalin. 


The way to avoid this gulf of prodigality 
has been shown us by one of the greatest 
minds of our or any other generation. By a 
man whose and Christian patience 
under trial, whose unselfish services to our 
land and humanity, have earned him the love 
of his fellow citizens. One sure way, I repeat, 
to call a halt and face in the opposite direc- 
tion has been shown to us by Herbert Hoover 


-{n the reports of his Commission into the 


conduct of our Government. To adopt his 

qoea Pama Siena meld. enable ws to re- 

uce annual expenditure by bililons 

of dollars and multiply the efficiency of the 
of our affairs. 

Wise heads and thinking minds who have 
analized this budget believe that 
ho less than $12 billion could be cut from its 
Prodigality without impairment of safety or 
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security, and without harm of any sort to 
our citizens. rc 

Let us compare this offered budget of 1958 
with the budget of Throw-It-Away Harry 
Truman for 1949. Harry’s information serv- 
ice cost 15 millions. The Eisenhower in- 
formation service is to cost $175 million in 
1958. And for what? Asleep at the post, it 
could not even inform us of the impending 
treacherous adventure of Britain and France 
into Egypt which almost gave birth to a 
third Armageddon. Truman’s public as- 
sistance in 1949 was $931 millions. Under 
the Eisenhower budget it will be $1,684 mil- 
lions. Public health is jumped from the 
Truman high of $174 million to $606 mil- 
lions. Education leaped from $65 million to 
$538 million. Agriculture, conservation and 
the like were increased from the Truman 
figure by 2 billions of dollars. 

Foreign spending, which has brought us 
little but enmity—and latterly the double 
crossing 2 of our two greatest pensioners, 
Britain and France could, in competent 
opinion, be reduced by $31, billion. 

Another 3 to 4 billion dollars could be cut 


. from the budget if our present unnecessary 


military forces in Europe were cut toadequate 
battallions plus retaliatory air forces capable 
with coping with any emergency. 

So able and honest and patriotic experts 
say at least $12 billion could be cut from the 
Eisenhower budget without doing a dollar’s 
worth of harm, and with a resulting cut in 
our cruel taxes of 30 percent across the 
board. 

In a little more than 3 years, who will be 
blamed for this wastefulness and its result- 
ing hardships when we enter another na- 
tional election? Who will be blamed for 
these things when in 2 years we enter another 
congressional 6lection? Why, the blame will 
be placed upon this administration, and un- 
justly as a consequence, upon the Republican 
Party. The country will not distinguish be- 
tween administration conduct and Repub- 
lican Party conduct. 

And, my fellow Republicans, if we do. not 
take speedy and severe and efficient steps 
during the next 3 years to remedy these con- 
ditions and to rehabilitate the Republican 
Party in the eyes of the Nation, then the 
Republican Party will take such a shellack- 
ing as no other party has ever taken in our 
history. Nor, in my opinion, can it survive, 
even in name only, such a drubbing. 

Now then, as a matter of practical politics 
and party procedure, what can we do to save 
the life of the Republican Party? 

My loyalty—and I have served the Republi- 
can Party to the best of my ability for 55 
years—is not to any individual nor any 
coterie, but to those ideals and principles 
which. are the Republican Party and which 
it personifies. 

There may be those even in this room 

who may misunderstand or take amiss what 
I am about to say and to suggest. I do not 
utter these words without having taken pray- 
erful thought, nor without asking the advice 
of men in whose commonsense and honor- 
able intentions I have confidence. 
. I will commence this final portion of my 
remarks by repeating what I have written 
and spoken many times during the past 5 
years. I repeat and emphasize that the first 
Eisenhower election was in no sense a Re- 
publican victory but a personal Eisenhower 
victory. In that election of 1956 President 
Eisenhower was elected by an unprecedented 
torrent of votes, but the Republican Party 
lost both Houses of Congress. What did this 
anomaly indicate? 

It indicated that the United States, North 
and South, were infatuated by the person- 
ality of Dwight D. Eisenhower; but that the 
Nation was by no means infatuated by the 
party under whose emblem he ran for office. 
Again it was not a Republican victory—in- 
deed it was a Republican defeat. It was a 
personal triumph for one individual. It 
was not the principles nor the platform of 
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the Republican Party which sent General 
Eisenhower to the White House, but a na- 
tional emotional orgy deriving from a sort 
of paroxysm of impassioned enthusiasm for 
the personality of Mr. Eisenhower. Such 
waves of febrile affection have swept various 
nations since the dawn of history, and will 
sweep nations again in the future. They 
have nothing to do with logic or reason, but 
are a sort of volcanic, instinctive outflowing 
of affection. 

It was a similar phenomenon which kept 
Theodore Roosevelt in power and which 
elected Franklin Roosevelt three times. In 
the case of Theodore Roosevelt it gave new 
life and meaning and energy to the Republi- 
can Party; in the case of Franklin Roose- 
velt it destroyed the integrity of the great 
party of Jefferson and Jackson and Grover 
Cleveland. 

In the case of President Eisenhower we do 
not know what affect it will have on the 
Republican Party, but the next 3 years will 
determine what it shall be. 

But we do know this: That in the next 
election the Republican Party will not have 
General Eisenhower for its candidate. What- 
ever benefit his prodigious personal popular- 
ity has been to the party will not be a fatcor 
in the next presidential election. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that as a political 
figure 3 years from now he will be all but 
negligible. For the next 344 years as his 
tenure of office becomes shorter and shorter 
60 will his influence both as a Chief Executive 
and a political leader wane. And with his 
waning so will the power of that little 
coterie in the White House who have ridden 
roughshod over Republican Party organiza- 
tion diminish, And so, unless immediate 
vigorous steps are taken to rehabilitate Re- 
publican organization nationally and in the 
48 States, we will face a vacuum. 

Upon what we do or fail to do in the next 
3 crucial years depends the fate of our party, 
and whether it shall live or die. 

Already we see signs of the struggle that 
will continue and increase through the next 
3 years to take over and control the remains 
of the Republican Party. If any man or 
woman is so naive as to believe the White 
House Janizaries will surrender the power 
they have wielded through this administra- 
tion, they should buy themselves a book of 
fairy tales. This group who have had so 
much to do with our President’s thinking 
and conduct, who are the inventors of New 
Republicanism, and who have labored in 
season and out of season to uproot and 
destroy Republicanism as we who are true 
to it and revere it conceive it to be, will 
occupy a most favorable strategic position. 

They will be able to dominate such ma- 
chinery as exists. They will possess, because 
of a supine, subservient national committee, 
to dictate the organization of the nominat- 
ing convention. They will be able to name 
every Officer and committee of that conven- 
tion from its chairman and rules committee 
to its sergeant at arms and its committee on 
badges. They will be able to name its key- 
noter, its committee on contests. They will 
be able to dictate who will head its platform 
committee. Potentially, they will be able to 
control that convention, name its candidates, 
and compel the adoption of the set of prin- 
ciples upon which the party will go to the 
country. 

I say that, as of today, this little head- 
strong un-Republican group of me-too New 
Dealers possess this potentiality. But it is 
only a potentiality. It is not a certainty. 
It is, as yet, only a plot—and the first step 
in frustrating a plot is to recognize its exist- 
ence—to expose it to the light of day for 
what it is. And, having so exposed it, to 
create a force that will destroy it. 

The only force that can save our party 
from disintegration is a nationwide revival— 
@ revival that must start at the grassroots, 
in the precincts. It must work upward 
from the people, moving from precinct to 
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ward, from ward to county, from county to 
State. It must rise and swell as a great 
fiood. There must arise and be heard elo- 
quent voices who will restate the principles 
which are the backbone of Republicanism 
and which are anathema to New Dealism and 
New Republicanism. It must organize, and 
organize, and organize. 

These United Staf@s are not a radical na- 
tion; our citizenry has its origins in a basic, 
decent, admirable conservatism. There is 
under us a firm foundation of integrity based 
upon such splendid copybook maxims as 
that honesty is the best policy. That a 
penny saved is a penny earned. That Satan 
finds work for idle hands to do. Our ideals 
derive from sturdy ancestors whose most ad- 
mirable quality was self-reliance and a will 
to conquor a savage wilderness. Those men 
and women bequeathed to us something fine 
‘and strong and imperishable, which even 20 
years of New Deal heresy could not erase. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman and their ilk did 
their dire best to change a maxim which was 
real and true to our forefathers and without 
which this Nation never could have become 
what it is today. They strove to substitute 
for that splendid old saying—*“God helps 
those who help themselves,” a new and 
shameful rule of life, “Don’t bother to help 
yourselves, let Washington do it for you.” 

Our grandfathers went out in the morn- 
ing to plow their virgin fields not knowing if 
at night they would come home with their 
backsides full of Indian arrows. Neverthe- 
less they went out and plowed. 

That is the spirit and the courage that 
gave birth to the Republican Party, and it is 
not dead. It lives. It is vigorous. All it re- 
quires is the ringing of a tocsin, the sound- 
ing of an alarm to awaken it from its 
lethargy and set it to marching once again. 
Set it to marching again, to trampling out 
the vintage where the grapes of falsehood 
and treason are stored. 

We have but little more than 3 years in 
which to accon:plish everything or lose every- 
thing. We must, one and all, enlist in this 
war. We must join the ranks and do our all 
to wrest control of our great party from those 
who would degrade it and make it unworthy 
to live. 

It is a practical matter. At the end of 3 
years President Eisenhower will be here no 
more as a political force. We must efficiently 
make ready for the day when he lays down 
the power and the authority. We must not 
let chaos result. But we must be prepared. 
In the interim we must join together to pick 
up the pieces and to weld them into a strong 
working whole, with leadership of enthusi- 
asm and vision and probity. 

Our opponents, the New Deal Party, have 
chosen the radical side; the left wing side, 
the socialistic side. They have laid down 
their battleline. They have stated_ their 
principles and shouted their battle cry. If 
we are to oppose them we cannot fight from 
their trenches or with their ammunition. 
We, too must draw our battleline and as- 
sert for all to hear the conceptions of policy 
and politics which shall be our battle cry. 
There is but one position we dare assume, 
We are left no choice if we are to be true to 
ourselves, true to our party, true to our obli- 
gations to this Nation. They, our opponents 
have chosen the radical side. We, then, must 
counter them by alining ourselves on the 
conservative side. 

On these lines the battle must be joined, 
radical against conservative. Where is any 
victory if radical Democrats fight a war with 
radical Republicans? If tweedledee fights 
tweedledum. 

Let us decide this thing once and for all, 
Let us put it to the test. Shall this Nation 
toss away its most precious boon, which is 
human liberty, for the swamp-born firefly 
of state socialism? It is for us—of the Re- 
publican Party—to give the answer. We 
must gird our loins. We must fight for pos- 
session of our party. Fight for its possession 
not merely for political advantage or patron- 
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age or Offices, but because if we lose posses- 
sion of our party we have lost.the only in- 
strumentality, the only weapon t holds 
back the attack of black forces which ulti- 
mately will plunge us into the gulf now oc- 
cupied by Communist Russia. 

I say to you, my friends, that the hope 
of the world is in the ballot boxes of America. 
The hope of a free, serene, prosperous 
America is in the ballots of the Republican 
Party. It is a high destiny that is ours. It 
is a noble obligation that rests upon our 
shoulders. Time is all too short before the 
fateful decision shall be made. 

So let us dedicate ourselves to the task. 
Let us, in every forge from coast to coast, 
from north to south hammer out. the 
weapons of true, wise, patriotic, forward 
looking Republicans. 

We have 3 years. Let us not waste a 


"moment of them. Let us be ready. Let us, 


when those 3 years are over and the crucial 
struggle comes in the national convention 
of our party, be prepared with a trained, 
devoted army equipped for a battle which 
may determine whether human liberty shall 
vanish from the earth. 

I say to you again, in parting, that the 
hope of the free world lies in the revival, the 
rehabilitation, of the Republican Party. 
Not in that betrayal of every tried and proven 
principle masquerading as new Republican- 


ism, but in uprooting that heresy and abol-— 


ishing the men who have foisted it upon us. 





Salary Raise for Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Thomas F. Corbett, Jr., sec- 
retary of Rochester branch No. 210, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, I 
ask unanimous cunsent to have printed 
in the Appendix-of the Recorp the text 
of a letter which he wrote to me under 
date of March 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 

ROCHESTER BRANCH, No. 210, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
: LerrerR CARRIERS, 
Rochester, N. Y., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Irvrnc M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, 
‘ Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: On Sunday, February 10, 1957, at 
the Powers Hotel in Rochester, N. Y., ap- 
proximately 600 postal employees gathered 
for the purpose of a salary rally. After 
much discussion by our invited guests, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we here gathered whole- 
heartedly endorse bills 8. 27 and H. R. 2474, 
providing for postal employees, salaries of 
$5,500 to $6,100, and also bills S. 21 and 
H. R. 607, providing increases of $800 for our 
annuitants; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators 
and Representatives to insert said resolution 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

At this time, Senator, I would like to 
request this of you. ' 

Your consideration will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 











March 19 
Politics and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 1 
should like to make the briefest possipjs 
statement on the question of the Pres). 
dent’s budget. 

I believe that everyone will agree that 
what we want is the best possible budget. 
This does not necessarily mean the 
cheapest possible budget. If we were 
foolhardy enough, we could slash each 
item in the budget by, say, 10 percent oy 
25 percent or even 50 percent. In this 
manner, we could get a very cheap 
budget, but it certainly would not be g 
good or, in any event, a safe budzet. 

The President has sent a very large 
budget to Congress and asked the Con- 
gress to cut the fat out of it. In essence, 
the administration has confessed that it 
has not sent to Congress the best possi. 
ble budget. 

“The House of Representatives threw 
the budget back to the President, sug- 
gesting to him that it was his responsi- 
bility to pare the fat out of the budzet be. 
fore submitting it to the Congress. As 
in the field of foreign affairs, the Presj- 
dent refused to exercise his full responsi- 
bilities; he threw the budget right back 
at the Congress—still with the fat in it. 

As matters stand, I see no choice for 
the Congress but to attempt to ferret out 
and eliminate unnecessary budget items. 
We do not have the facilities to do a very 
efficient or thorough job, but, in default 
of action by the administration, I do not 
see where we have any other course open 
to us. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an excellent editorial on 
the budget which appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on March 14, 
1957. Mr. Richard Amberg, the pub- 
lisher of this newspaper, is a close friend 
of mine, and one of the ablest journalists 
it is my privilege to know. I wish to 
commend Mr. Amberg and Mr. Louis 
La Coss, the editor of the editorial! page, 
for this penetrating editorial on a very 
difficult subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Poxtrics Won’r Paks THE BUDGET 

Political steam enveloped the resolution 4 
Democratic House volleyed at the President, 
demanding Mr. Eisenhower indicate where 
and by how much his $71,800,090,000 budget 
can be slashed. But ‘more than politics is 
involved. 


This newspaper has respectfully urged Mr. 
Eisenhower to submit a revised budget 
Congress, substantially cutting the aggre 
gate requests, which represent a $6 billion 
boost over expenditures for the fiscal yew 
ending last July. 

There are two basic reasons we believe bé 
should set the brake on a dangerous spending 
trend that is draining pyramiding billions 
down the Federal maw: 

1. This is the President's budget, his initial 
responsibility. It is his recommendation { 
executive appropriations, 
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9. Realistic precedent in Congress is against 
overall budget reduction. Congress often 
makes gestures at retrenchment; in the end 
it almost invariably raises the total budget. 

The President dispatched his budget to 
congress with open reluctance at its size. 
He lamented that it was so big and urged 
congress to trim it wherever possible. 

Now the House of Congress has tossed the 
pall back to Mr. Eisenhower, saying, in effect: 
we, too, think the budget should be cut. 
put it’s your baby. Tell us where to clip it, 
and how much. 

of course, this was a political gambit. 
only a few Republicans voted for the reso- 
jution. Primarily, it was a Democratic ri- 
poste. Democrats want Ike to shoulder the 
obligation for slashing pet projects of pres- 
sure and lobby groups. They want to get 
out from under the onus of cutting back the 
spree largesse that sits on Uncle Sam’s back 
like @ mushrooming incubus. They argue 
Ike’s budget paternity makes it his obligation 
to deal with the problem child. 

Sure this is politics. But it is also salted 
with truth. It is a primary responsibility of 
the Chief Executive to fashion the budget; 


judgment of what the Nation can afford. 

But it isalso, as the administration and the 
GOP Senate conference contend, the ultimate 
duty of Congress to determine how much 
shall be appropriated. Congress has a right 
to look to the White House for leader- 
ship. It the inescapable function to de- 
cide finally what shall be spent. : 

Playing political shuttlecock with the 
budget issue will settle nothing. By offering 
such a huge expenditure schedule, Mr. Eisen- 
hower perhaps invited political action in 
Congress. 

By passing the buck back to the President, 
the House accomplishes little toward solu- 
tion of the inflationary budget, which has 
aroused a tumult of grassroots protest. 

A wise course for the President now would 
be to offer a series of suggestions as to where 
his budget can be pared. Or better yet, pres- 
ent a whole new document to curb the ex- 
cessive prodigality of Federal disbursement. 

He need not do so legally. He can ignore 
the House which political advisers 
may urge him to do. * 

But the Nation believes in Eisenhower in- 
tegrity. It trusts and expects his leadership. 
The President could again demonstrate that 
leadership by submitting a new, significantly 


country’s economic outlook and the admin- 
istration’s prestige. F 


* 





United Front of All Religions Against the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Rabbi 
Dr. Abraham M. Hershberg, chairman of 
the Voice of 
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I am sure the statement will be of in- 
terest to many persons, and therefore I 
am requesting that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

All the religions must unite against the 
communistic threat which is out to destroy 
them. The Communist movement makes 
no exception of any religion. 

The loss of religion means the loss of the 
people’s rights and if there is not freedom 
of religion, there is not freedom of anything 
else because it was God himself who gave 
all the freedoms to humanity. 

The Iron Curtain can be penetrated, not 
by physical weapons but by spiritual ones. 
And that means by the spirit of God. I 
have found in the Talmud of Babylonia, that 
was written 2,400 years ago, “that even an 
iron curtain will be penetrated by the spirit 
of God, by the prayers of people.” When I 
was in Moscow in 1941 I asked a young col- 
lege student, “Tell me, who is your God?” 
and he replied, “Stalin.” And I then asked 
him, “What will happen when Stalin dies?” 
and he answered, “God knows.” That proves 
to me that no one can destroy faith in God. 

There is no physical shelter from A- and 
H-bombs. Therefore, we must use the 
spiritual atom to protect us from the physi- 
cal ones. Because of this, all of the religions 
will ultimately unite and fight communism, 
not with arms, not on the battlefield, but 
with prayers and with spiritual weapons. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 

It is not sufficient for us merely to be 
anticommunistic, we must also be truly 
democratic in the fullest sense. We must 
cultivate world brotherhood. Anti-Catholi- 
cism, anti-Protestantism, anti-Semitism, and 
national racial prejudices all weaken us in 
our fight against the totalitarian communis- 
tic regime. We need to work together in 
harmony to bring peace into the world. 

Peace is not a negative of war. Peace is 
@ positive term. We must teach people 
about peace. It is a great education and 
that will help to keep us from destruction. 
Lige the great Prophet Isaiah said, “Not by 
an army, not by strength, but by the spirit 
of God will be your strength.” 

Our organization has united already in an 
interfaith movement leaders of all the re- 
ligions to speak by radio, television, publi- 
cations, personal lecture tours—in the United 
States, South America, and other parts of 
the world, about peace and the danger of 
the Communist regime of destroying re- 
ligions. Just now the Iron Curtain’s started 
@ new campaign, through the press, radio, 
to destroy religion. It proves to me that 
behind the Iron Curtain after the Commu- 
nists are destroying the religion for 40 years, 
still they need now again to destroy re- 
ligion because you cannot Kill religion by 
bullets and concentration camps, because the 
faith of God exists in the depth of the soul 
and the hearts of people. I just noticed 
in the newspapers that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is setting up a Rabbincal semi- 

in Moscow to train religious leaders 
for the Jewish faith. This contradicts the 
other news that Russia recently undertook 
@ campaign of destroying religion. It con- 
tradicts the idea that they are destroying 
religion, but since it is known that the tac- 
tics of the Communists are to cover up with 
an Iron Curtain everything that they are 
doing, and that the Rabbincal seminary is 
& good coverup. is 

President Eisenhower, in his speech on the 
Voice of America, February 25, 1957, said 
we must face that, while we are trying to 
help build a world of freedom end justice 
among sovereign people, the masters of in- 
ternational communism are working con- 
stantly to tear down that kind of world. 

Communism, according to all its own 
ledders, must be a system of international 
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control and conformity. Thus, at its very 
heart, it is the complete opposite and enemy 
of any kind of nationalism. Its avowed pro- 
gram is to destray totally the religion, gov- 
ernments, institutions, and traditions of the 
Christian world, the Buddhist world, the Is- 
lamic world, the Judaic world, and the world 
of every religion and culture. The Com- 
munist rulers then propose to substitute a 
whole new system of thought and control 
dictated from Communist Party headquar- 
ters. They think that a few theorists and 
rulers know what is best for everyone, and 
they are determined to drive everyone to- 
ward that kind of world. 

The Kremlin destroyed Stalin, but not 
Stalinism and we hope and pray to the Al- 
mighty God that he will shine his glory 
upon the people behind the Iron Curtain. 





The Death of Ramon Magsaysay, 
President of the Philippines 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN,A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some 63,000 Filipinos in Ha- 
waii, more than half of whom are cit- 
izens of the United States of America. 

I have not had the privilege of know- 
ing the great President of the Philip- 
pines, President Magsaysay, but I have 
learned of him through the Filipinos of 
Hawaii. He was a great inspiration to 
them. His rise to the presidency of the 
Philippines brought them the realization 
that their country was truly and really 
free and that it was going to assume a 
position of leadership which would ex- 
tend throughout thé Asian continent and 
the Pacific basin, a leadership in which 
all of them in Hawaii could take pride. 

I join with other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to great man 
who was an exemplary Christian and an 
outstanding leader in the Asian and 
Pacific basin. A man like this is never 
really dead.. He remains an inspiration 
to the future. Those who, in their ring- 
ing tributes, have referred to Lincoln can 
add even further and more pointedly 
that it is for the living to carry on the 
fight for which President Magsaysay so 
nobly gave his life. 

I am sure that the people of the Phil- 
ippines will take the inspiration, the 
leadership and the guidance provided 
them by President Magsaysay and carry 
the torch forward that he so nobly ex- 
emplified in his life. 

I convey to the people of the Philip- 
pines and to his family the deep regard 
of all the people of Hawaii for President 
Magsaysay and for the great goals he 
has attained and the even greater visions 
he has made clear. To them we extend 
our condolences and our deep sorrow at 
his sudden and shocking passing. May 
the Almighty receive his spirit. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the Senate, I submit the results of my 
annual questionnaire from the State of 
Iowa. 

On February 15 I mailed 41,348 ques- 
tionnaires to Iowa. They were addressed 
to every 20th householder—both town 
and country. I used rural directories 
and all available city directories and tele- 
phone directories for towns not having 
householder’ directories. With each 
householder ballot I included also a 
woman’s ballot of identical questions for 
the use of the wife or nearest female 
relative of the householder. The special 
women’s ballots are tabulated in a sepa- 
rate column. 

We have sesiniee a total of 8,312 re- 
plies whith are included in the tabula- 
tion. The occupations listed by those 
replying are as follows: 


POE td. ncitntignentintieeabiiitiieiien 2, 085 
RAGE in cnmnegdapiinad natalie 742 
RIOR SD 65 oe. nts nti batsictenatitninien amd 607 
Protestional.....cknnonccah ial 465 
White onliel |... acsitsicben wseeadinodia - 544 
Woman's ballot 2... occ den nitinswnssce 3,486 
DE ROCIO RID css ciiné tld wtientainis 433 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely but in order to preserve the true 
grass-roots value of the enclosed tabu- 
lation of the ballots, I have followed my 
practice of not including any sample- 
copy replies therein. Iowans returned 
6,256 yellow sample ballots to me and 
more than half of them wrote special 
letters of utmost value, 

This year has brought not only the 
largest number of ballots but also the 
largest number of good discussions that 
I have ever received in reply to my ques- 
tionnaire and I deeply appreciate the 
good cooperation of the people of Iowa 
in this wonderful response. 


The purpose of this questionnaire is 
best described in the words of Edmund 
Burke, 18th-century British statesman, 
as follows: 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions. to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 


—— 
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Questionnaire—Tabulation of total Iowa grass-rools vote 


March 


19 































































Total | Yes No 
vote 
— 
1. Do you approve President Eisenhower's general foreign policy?__________ 7, 276 | 5,126 | 2,150 | 7 . 
2. Do you approve inviting to this country for eemtivences the foreign heads ' 
of states with whom we are not in agreement?_.................. 4. 7,909 | 5,818 | 2,091 | 73. x 
. 3. Do you approve requiring all new aoea ee men and Army | 
Reservists to take 6 months’ on active military duty?__._.____ 7, 529 | 5,552 | 1,977 | 7 
4. Do you favor industry taking the initiative in developing and producing 
atomic power, with the Federal Government paying part of the experi- 
mental and developmental cost?................-...--..-.2222--.2--.-. 7, 376 |°5,206 | 2,170 | 70, 
5. Do you approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater number | 
of immigrants to the United States from Hungary?........._....______ 7, 854 | 1,604 | 6,160 | 2 
6. Do you approve Congress authorizing the edmalnien of a greater number : 
of immigrants from all countries?_.................2........-.2.._.__-- 7,886 | 848 | 7,033 | 19 
7. Do you favor requiring compliance with a soil-bank program to qualify | 
farmers for price supports on corn? _._.....-----..-...122 22a cee 7,414 | 5,091 | 2,323 | 68 ; o 
8 Do you ap pyres stricter sates on what farmers can plant on land = 
Miweried Moms WAIN ON hn adh vn one nnn cee 7, 534 | 4,083 | 3,451 | 54.1 ~ 
9. Do you favor requirement nai at yey placed in either acreage reserve or : 
conservation reserve of the soil bank should not be harvested or grazed | 
SIOGEOS CUE intention inactinstincwigitiabhisnnigunies J 7, 424 | 3,268 | 4,156 | 44.92) - 
10. Do you favor a price support program of 70 to 90 percent for corn for the " 
next 3 invor for farmers qualifying in a soil-bank program?-._-......_-- 7, 064 | 5,019 | 2,045 | 7 22 
11. Ds ze avor reduction of Federal taxes even though it abaiiaicas the cs 
Pashia itera: tee Rial Aes leila. cue ahs oss koa | 7,835 | 1,876 | 5,959 | 23.94! .., 
12, When the Fodaal badiaen to balanced do you favor reduction of the —e 
Federal debt before reducing taxes?___......................-..-.-....- 7, 608 | 5,041 | 2,567 | 66.25! 2 
13. Do you approve tax reduction for oall PRE: 7, 537 | 5,900 | 1,637 | 75.23) 5) 
14. Do you favor Federal assistance for a school building program uncom- a 
plicated with integration problems to aid children of all races?_.______- 7, 624 | 6,066 | 1,558 | 79.56) », 
15 Do you favor requiring ———— of pension and welfare funds of labor oe 
unions and disclosure of financial transactions involving them? ______.. 7, 418 | 6,866) 552 | 02. 56 “4 
16. Do you favor extending unemployment insurance to employees of firms | 
Roving fremrt to: penne cachet sages ES anh ttenwen oitsa ined 7, 398 | 4,659 | 2,739 | 62.98) 3 
17. Do you approve a program of Federal aid for technical assistance and ; 
loans and grants to communities suffering from chronic unemployment 
SI 5 ni tee i te EEE eat rented am dagnls 7,169 | 4,034 | 3,135 | 56.27) 4.» 
18. Do you 2 Brat including oe business in partnership with munici- 
palities, States,and the aie Government for the development of 
water uses in irrigation, flood control, power production, domestic and | 
Sp NG fe chin cee tmheintbaiiinnn oductncgihinandepibbinbiaien bineis 6, 777 | 4,155 | 2,622 | 61.31 | 93 
19. De yeu ae pom ed membership ut the Coneitnn ae Sree 
ooperat prov: strictly an — ve agency without 
power to control United States tariff policies?__....................... 5, 247 | 4,252) 995 | 81.04) Igy 
20. Do you approve the sale and barter of ncn may mg mae on | | 
es po i Bcprnrore a tianina tenn ae 7, 719 | 3,162 | 4,557 | 40.96 | 59 
5 you approve a food stamp plan under whic mpd ada 
iven certificates with which to purchase surplus foods through normal 
Se inestal aaa both pci abgtdianees Seated galley Gch icsesbsdueaeed 7, 782 | 6, 466 | 1,316 | 83. 09 | 18.9 
22. Do you favor the Federal Government subsidizing private companies for | 
98. Lo you epgrove tho Poaneel Ge wa Geiding credit ith local” ee || Re 
. ‘ou vernment’ w 
wnks far loans to viotims for rebuilding? tO aes Ra netted 7, 936 | 7,256) | 680 | 91 ‘3 | 85 
or he onanouveiodens Suan camel ahieenteteaanan,~ eee | 
‘ou ve ease t 
iw Se ee OE RE 6, 520 | 2,817 | 3,703 | 43.21 | 54.1 
= naan joans to oatets aaibhe Semmens | 
secure more or pur- 
sieesiced thavicarbaanitaatneaianabtartinann,« aaeeEan oe: par} 6,940} 8,278) 3,662 | 47.23! 527 
27. De gen Sixes an Seseaes Se potiel sebes 96 Seenk, Postal Department 
deficit and to provide better post office buildings and equipment where 
ET RPE EES NER AEE, SEES AST TD De I 7,918 | 4,141 | 3,777 | 52.30) 47.9 
28. Do you approve enactment of Federal laws authorizing prosecution in 
Federal courts of anyone who intimidates voters in an election for 
Do sou approve aahorizing the U7 Depagimont of Fusles ta soak aa oe | Cy 
29. You approve au Z us' an 
injunction in behalf of anyone who believes his ec’ vil rights are about to 
be violated? Eaenatek cubcrdcemtime ee 6,426 | 5,124] 1,302 | 79.71) a» 
30. Do = permitting individuals to take — that their | 
‘ wt vil rights have been = dnentt into Patgeel count Tonos re 6, 545 | 4,619 | 1,926 | 70.57) 2.4 
1. Wit safeguards to guarantee a price pu 0 you | 
favor the return to the States by the Federal Government of controls 
over the production of natural gas?_._.__.....-..._.-..--2.22-----..2.-. 6, 557 | 3,755 | 2,802 | 57.27) 427 
32. Do you approve controls by the Federal Government of rents, wages and . . | 
rates Sey ORG ois ci i ankbedeldenacne this demnn<eekcnsiieawicauuuel 7, 604 | 2; 237 | 5,457 | 29.07 | 70.9 
#8_De ous Doves ehereentins eee emt pene oad eas Sntecisl ar | 
tem by a comm ap) even suc 
es pemmination sear $e aiaty site by. peseeet ————————— caeeaas ig-sa5- 6, 454 | 3, 486 | 4.01) 45.9 
6 ‘ou approve overnment’s encouragement of more liberal 
cooait and lower interest rates for small business?._............_____.. 7, 652 | 6, 452 | 1,200 | 84.32) 15.63 
35. Please check 3 of the following 6 items you think should be cut most in | 
Federal spe’ | 
(1) Number = Petes oe... |-....- 
(2) i 
te roads, ete. a 
@) Federal aid to State, ee eee and local 2,751 
pu a? © Iosoee 
(4) Foreign aid_...... (2) 6, 810 
5 National 1, 361 
) Federal aid to eS 
36. 8 Seeees 3) 6148 
‘a ONIN SUNN a Sudkk cock edhe cnebscsnnnceisincserevon< 
at ee se ee ne (6) 4,099 
‘oO Reduction of debt af Federal Goverment, . - ~~ .....0556cccs. ce. 3, 
CG) Tamme i gt al citi iaiaiei inact on hens oun Ud wtluanreae (5) 4, 465 | 
(e) Farm RU acs bce DP itiepnii hin cinhinibbetiiinnchehsed (4) 4,975 
(f) United States foreign 2, 680 
D Control of communism in America.._................-.-..------ (2) me 
i Defense and war preparedness. esas fillad aaliiaiacaipataeinicaty is candi inded CS ae 
) Maintaining peace____...... Qos § i----- 
) American foreign policy 3,50t fs... 
CP CO oie db erntincnden cin diticunccnstbescomicsckaen ' 2 me ------ 





The total tabulation of the house- ‘this page and the tabulation by c!assii- 


holder and women’s ballots appears on 


‘ 





cation follows on the next page. 
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Total Towa grass-roots vote by classification 
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Yes | No | Yes | No |} Yes | No aa Yes | No 
' 
_ Do you approve President Eisenhower's general foreign policy?.....--.| 1,174 422 128 | 857] 77] 370} 129 25} 11 
2 Do you for ehe inviting to this country for conferences the foreign | 
heads of ith whom we are not in agreement?_......______- 1, 307 263 | 14 
3, Do you approve requiring all new National Guardsmen and Army | 
Reservists to take 6 months training on active military duty?_...._..| 1, 281 285 | 100 
4, Do you favor taking the initiative in developing and producing 
atomie power, the Federal Government paying part of the ex- | 
perimental and developmental cost?.............---.---------------- 1, 184 247 124 
5. Do o yan approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater num- i 
of immigrants to the United States from Hungary?_........._.._- 322 93 | 307 
6 =e 0 you approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater num- | | 
of immigrants from all countries?__.............-....-....2.-.-.. 142 } 50 359 
« Set te ae ian compliance with a soil-bank program to qualify 
farmers for price supports on corn?..__........-.-......-.--.-..--..-- 1, 247 220 136 
8, Do you @ ve stricter controls on what farmers can plant on land ' 
divert ous eR eS ot ole eo Ol cane 1, 208 160 210 
9, Do you favor requirement that placed in either acreage reserve 
or conservation reserve of the soil k should not be harvested or 
framed under aby circumstances? pth nekoeiiknnsSangewetn sano = ema 983 145 229 
10, Do you favor a price support program of 70 to 90 percent for corn for the 
next 3 years for farmers aot in a soil-bank program? ..-......_- 1, 448 220 | 12 
1. “a you To reduction of Federal taxes even though it unbalances the “ 
tlh eid etal nda aiintbainibe sere tencunencaceucocs 4 107 U3 
12, Wien the Federal budget is balanced do you favor reduction of the | 
Federal debt before reducing taxes? ___.......-.........-.-.------..-- 1, 307 269 129 
13, Do you approve tax reduction for small business? . ..................--.- 1, 411 298 | 95 
14. Do you — Federal assistance for a schoo! building program uneompli- j 
cated with integration problems to aid children of all races? _---_._-- 1, 442 } 308 al 
15. Do you favor requiring registration of pension and welfare funds of labor 
unions and disclosure of financia] transactions involving them? _--__-- 1, 628 | 336 46 
16. Do you favor extending ro ment insurance to employees of firms | 
having from 1 to 3 persons on their payrolls? ...............-..-.----- 994 36 | 272 | 30 ‘ f . 254 133 
17. De you approve a program of Federal aid for technical assistance and 
loans grants to communities suffering from chronic unempioy- 
ment SS. I  ikipt oe ie hat i i ace bnibin deuebdne 920 ¢ ’ , 696 | a 220 137 
18, Do you — including private business in partnership with munic- 
ipalities, States and the Federal Government for the development 
of water uses in mn. flood control, power production; domestic 
ind eich kdinehncsncodesuce--cccces 937 5 336 8 222 138 
19. Do you favor United States membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation provided it is strictly an administrative agency without 
power to control United States tariff policies? ._...................--- 1, 036 33: : ¢ 39 202 49 
2, Do you approve the sale and barter of farm surpluses to communist | 
nacomae SES tien a hn bi hive otantnanhawibodcptstoocecrks 994 5 | 2 ¢ : 144 252 
21. Do you approve a food stamp plan under which needy yaw would : 
be given certificates with which to purchase surplus foods through 
normal commercial channels? - . : ...............-.--..-----.-+-------- 1, 628 ‘ 7 : : 314 73 
22. Do you favor the Federal Government subsidizing private companies 
for excessive losses on insurance issued by them against natural dis- 
OUD III Diener oo Sane cnn wdng ins a scan ne cudewted-cs-.—2- 443 63 | 37 6 102 230 
2%. Do you approve the Federal Government's providing credit with local 
banks for loans to disaster victims for rebuilding? --.............---.. 1, 804 ‘ 5% , O17 362 37 
24. Doms favor direct Federal insurance against industrial atomic haz- ne 
RR ieee pie oth adiitnnnasdndomuscncnudtinecnisudcou~es | 246 : 178 | 147 
25. Do you approve Federal legislation to ease the supply of housing credit, 
including greater Federal support of the mortgage market?____......- 605 7 : f . | 154 | 192 
2%. Do you ome increasing the maximum interest rate on V A-guaran- i 
teed home loans to secure more private funds for home construction 
I ri tin eid ociestinncioeatap Dibtiniesenniscilatiatasawe 709 7 7 E 176 181 
2. Do. you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department 
deficit and to provide better post office buildings and equipment 
SU a i ke 924 | 2 5 f 1 212 194 
2%. Do Federal eoar enactment of Federal laws authorizing prosecution in 
courts of anyone who intimidates voters in an election for ; ‘ 
Ne im emeniim » 757 3} 55 7 0 2H 
29, Down yi ve authorizing the U. 8. Department of Justice toseek an 
injumetion fn oo of anyone who believes his civil rights are about i cal 
Ne eee onus ceobeomeen > g 5 256 i 
30. Do. ee individuals to take complaints that their , 
civil have been violated directly into Federal court? __.....---- 1, 064 77.) 3 : : é 235 91 
31, With other safeguards to guarantee a fair price to the public, do you 
favor the return to the States by the Federal Government of controls 
over the production of natural gas?___...........--.-.-.--.----------- 925 < 2 ¢ ‘ 175 147 
32. Do you approve controls by the Federal Government of rents, wages 
OU IS ho) ss. 626 7 7 5 7 120} 263 
33. De you favor examination of our monetary policy and our financial sys- 
tem by a commission ap ted by the President even though such | - 
examination ma; morte also by Cougress?...................---.-- 758 3 | . 188 | 134 
34, * you approve the Federal Government’s encouragement of more . 
liberal credit and lower interest rates for small business?_... .........- 1, 658 248 604 97 442 126 317 100 408 105 | 2,710 450 313 a4 
35. Fine See rene 6 hens you think should be cut most in 
(1) Number of Federal ioe (1) 1,855 (1) 696 (1) 542 (1) 404 (2) 405 (1) 3, 068 (1) 345 
(2) Construction of Federal public works (dams, airports, build- L 
Ghia 0.5 tes in en beitiecientedn © (3) 1, 136 (3) 265 237 171 (3) 223 (3) 1, 653 (3) 192 
(3) Federal aid to States, municipalities, schoo! districts, and local 
public Cee ainda 616 213 (3) 256 (3) 181 211 1, 125 149 
DN Foreign aR a (2) 1,694 (2) 674 (2) 506 (2) 326 (1) 465 (2) 2, 834 (2) 311 
(5 CTE een eas 390 110 et 93 86 530 65 
(6) Pedeout aid to agriculture and small business. .........--.-.---- ‘169 239 137 142 139 728 117 
%6. a - check 6 of the following 12 issues you think most important 
a) Government spending........... ree A ae lnicita = chctgubiialr aati (4) 1, 163 (2) 502 (1) 422 (1) 321 (1) 375 (3) 2,092 (2) 271 
(b) Balancing the Gates a ae % 1, 049 (6) 366 306 (5) 235 (6) 273 (6)_1, 650 (5) 220 
(c) Reduction of debt of Federal Government_............<..-..--- 956 333 (5) 324 (6) 225 257 1, 521 (4) 239 
(d) ieee. (SAE A De aaa (6) 1,017 (4) 442 (2) 361 (4) 242 (3) 317 (5) 1,873 (6) 213 
fe Farm and policies_...... I alse nde tbe trdilangyiolias (i) 1,642 288 (6) 321 208 247 (4) 2) 086 183 
() Ui i 764 177 173 157 Ist 1,112 113 
(1) 522 (4) 344 197 (4) 301 (2) 2,316 QQ) 291 
28 292 213 215 1, 165 140 
(5) 401 253 219 266 1, 542 180 
(3) 471 (3) 358 (2) 275 (2) 333 (1) 2,415 @) 265 
WA 272 (3) 264 (6) 292 s 427 194 
274 134 147 149 1,207 144 
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Tree Banks for the Northeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most interesting 
article titled ‘““Tree Banks for the North- 
east,” from the February 2 issue of 
American Agriculturist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the, Recorp, 
as follows: 

TreE BANKS FOR THE NORTHEAST 
(By Edmund Northrup Moot) 


The late Ray Pollard, one of the first New 
York State county agents, was always exhort- 
ing farmers to plant trees, something which 
Schoharie County, N. Y., farmers had never 
heard about. 

In the years following World War I Ray’s 
appeal for planting demonstrations stimu- 
lated my teen-age interest in growing trees, 
especially after taking a course in botany 
under Professor Needham at Cornell. 

Without consulting, dad or granddad, the 
seventh and eighth generations on two Scho- 
harie County hill farms (one of which was 
settled in 1819), I wrote Mr. Pollard and re- 
ceived approval for a demonstration to in- 
clude 5,000 red pine and 3,000 white pine. 
Mr. Pollard would bring the trees up the old 
hill in his Model T when planting time rolled 
around. My job was to convince a highly 
provincial parent and grandparent that we 
should plant trees on those old hillsides. 

Granddad would spend lots of time telling 
me how he, as a boy, heiped get out those 
big virgin hemlocks for the old immense 
barn. There were two so-called 32 foot 
swing beams in that barn, hewn from o4k, 
and measuring 18 inches on one side and 24 
inches on the other. That barn raisin’ 
story could fill a book by itself. 

Well, the entire Christmas vacation be- 
tween the 1919 and 1920 college terms was 
spent in discussing what I had done in agree- 
ing to a tree planting demonstration on the 
cld farm. Mom, who was 80 on February 2, 
always inspired such new ideas. Dad, re- 
cently deceased, never actively opposed; how- 
ever, he had to be guided by his aging 
father’s wishes. 

Granddad was very deaf and there -were 
no hearing aids in those days. Each family 
lived in its half of the old 17-room hop 
picking house. I ate many of my vacation 
meals with granddad and grandma where I 
could yell at granddad -and try to explain 
why it was a good idea. He never said no, 
but he laughed and laughed and would turn 
to grandma and said so often; “Jane, do you 
think they will ever grow?” 

Twenty years later (he lived to be 92) he, 
dad and I walked through the trees which 
were all over 20 feet high. Tears came in his 
eyes. He never said much. He did, however, 
turn to-me and almost whisper, “They are 
nice.”. That was ali the return I needed, 

We used every tocl under the sun to plant 
those trees. The farm work was nearly all 
done by hand, anyhow. The rows were 
planted just as straight as a modern concrete 
highway. Mr. Pollard put up a well painted 
large wooden sign marking the original dem- 
onstration. ‘ 

Three of us planted the 8,000 trees during 
the vacation, working 11 hours my last day 
home. We carried water in pails to put in 
each tree hole made either by a round pointed 
shovel or a hoe. We had no mattock. The 
percent of growth of the original planting 
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and the following 5 years of smaller plant- 
ings has been fantastic. Several forestry men 
have checked the planting and figured over 
90 percent grew. 

On January 22, 1956, I spent several hours 
going all over the large planting. Memories 
clouded most of my intended close inspection 
of all the trees. Unfortunately I do not have 
title to this land but I can still enjoy the 
trees on that old farm and now have many 
acres in another area, in the same town, 
where I can follow some of my eccentric 
forestry practices. 

Only recently I have had much fun in log- 
ging 75 big logs with a good neighbor’s in- 
terest and his $25 doodlebug. No horses to 
break legs or fall over big logs, break harness 
or even run away in the woods as they did 
when I was a kid. The neighbor takes all the 
top and limb wood for hauling the logs to a 
suitable logway. This keeps the woods good 
and clean. The logs are taken by truck to the 
large cooperative mill near Cooperstown, 
N. Y., where I can then go, with my little 
car trailer, and get lumber as I need it. 

You may be interested in some observa- 
tions made as I walked around among the 
three types of conifers—white pine, red pine, 
and Norway spruce. The white pine have 
suffered most from weevil, sleet storms, and 
the high velocity of winds whipping upstate 
New York from the tails of vicious so-called 
“women” hurricanes. The red pine has ex- 
ceeded in health, growth, and cathedral-like 
appearance up until the last few years. The 
500 Norway spruce, which Dad and I planted 
in 1922 in a hollow box system, are now 
ahead in height. We watched them every 
year for many years and wondered when 
they would start growing. 

A li-acre field left inm-the center of the 
hollow block planting of“spruce is a fantas- 
tic natural cathedral. A few of those ‘tall 
stately spruces have cone covered crowns. 

But the interesting fact is that I could not 
find a single natural seeded spruce. Both 
the red pine and white pine have large nat- 
ural seeded areas. The red pine second 
growth trees, very rugged and clean appear- 
ing, are all growing on the left side of the 
plantings away from the strong winter hill 
winds. 

The white pine, natural seedlings are all 
over, hit and miss in-every direction and 
not too healthy in appearance. Wind burn, 
weevil, and water shortage signs are preva- 
lent among these young white pine. I, per- 
sonally, have stopped planting white pine in 
recent years. 

The spruce are far out ahead in provid- 
ing protective ground cover for all small 
birds and other types of game. The red pine 
have little lower branch cover while the 
white pine are rather open and unprotective 
for security of small life. The area planted 
to spruce has a deep protected snow cover 
literally dotted with all types of small game 
tracks. 

Deer have bedded down many times in the 
red-pine plantings. It seems that all wild- 
life sets up its own protective system once 
we give them the security of having that 
protection. Several bluejays were very angry 
or disturbed to see me walking around among 
athe young trees. 

There is a rather pathetic side to this tree- 
planting saga. There are just two reforested 
areas in the neighborhood. A woman_doc- 
tor, who inherited a few acres directly across 
the valley, has planted several thousand over 
the years. She is now deceased. Both plant- 
ings stand out like large green signs on both 
sides of the valley for thousands of tourists 
to observe each year. 

Meanwhile fly-by-night loggers, chain-saw 
hot rodders, and debt-ridden farmers re cut- 
ting timbergeven as low as 6 to 8 iaches in 
diameter. Rising prices of pulp cordage and 
expanding building “requirements cause 
“slap-happy” logging methods. Sometimes 
even a nonagricultural hillside, protecting 
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a much-needed water supply, is completa), 
denuded. This process destroys groyng 
cover, shrinks game-refuge areas, and a!|ow- 
worthless scrub growth. ° 

The entire problem boils down ito op, 
pertinent question, “How can the 
farmer be induced to set up a yearly tre 
planting program?” The national theme ; 
all agricultural circles, centers on two words 
“soil bank.” Trees do a masterful job o; 
producing excellent soil. Our old family 
farm was settled in 1819. The first an ' 
was, I guess, a Palatine refugee, a good fiq- 
dler, and an accomplished pioneer craftsm,,; 
He burned large piles of ‘hardwood t: on 
produce charcoal which brought in the firs; 
real money on the old farm. 

. The main purpose of cutting the . 
stand of all kinds of timber was to hew oy 
crop-producing areas and pasture. Rai! 
fences and small hand-erected barns plus the 
old log cabin house used up some of the 
timber. 

What better cover for idle land could be 
selected for the Northeast than a tree bank 
cover? My only male descendent is a g 
“full of fire” grandson of 4 years, the young- 
est of my daughter’s two children. As the 
years tick along very close to threescore, my 
one silent prayer is that we can inspire the 
lad to appreciate the young forest and hope 
there will be suitable homegrown logs to 
produce timber for two homes when he and 
his sister grow up and get married. It is the 
only wealth I can ever expect to pass along. 

I have placed a small marble marker near 
the little rustic cabin in the large woods 
where our small family has many happy in- 
expensive times together. This marker bears 
my father’s name (deceased in January 1955) 
and is a dedication to him and seven gen- 
erations before him who were paupers in 
England after being shipped out of the Pala- 
tinate area of Germany during the religious 
struggles following the Reformation. They 
gave me a desire to work with my hands. 

The trees provide frequent rest under 
which to contemplate, wonder, and deeply 
respect the divine force behind everything 
we enjoy most in this hurried life. 











Increase in Labor Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Predicts Big Boom in Labor 
Force,” which was published in the Gary 
Post-Tribune of March 17, 1957. 

There being ne objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Prepicrs Bic Boom tn Lasor Force 

Tucson, Ariz.—Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell predicted Saturday that the Na- 
tion will have a labor force of 79 million by 
1965. That would be an increase of 10 m/- 
lion in 8 years. 

He said there is a growing shortage of 
skilled, technical, and professional manp we 
er throughout the Nation. The shortage wi! 
become acute, Mitchell said, uniess ed- 
ucati training and employment oppor 
tunities are modernized and equalized 10° 
all workers. 

In a speech before the third Arizona s‘1'® 
wide industrial devélopment workshop 1 thé 
University of Arizona, Mitchell said: 
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“The must grow enough by 1965 
to provide $560 billion in goods and services 
for & population exceeding 193 million. 
“what we have already seen of industry’s 
nunger for skilled workers is a powerful clue 
that we may be confronted in 1965 with a 


painful shortage of capable people.” 





Sound Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN- THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of the Nevada Republican State 
Central Committee announcing a plat- 
form of sound money, protection of the 
workingmen’s jobs and investors’ money, 
and for States rights, has attracted wide 
attention from both Republican and 
Democratic publications. 

The Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957, published a 
very interesting editorial in support of 
the Nevada party actions. 

The same Sunday edition included a 
special dispatch by George Rothwell 
Brown and also reprinted supporting edi- 
torials which had been published orig- 
inally in four Nevada newspapers, 
namely,, the Nevada State Journal, of 
Reno; the Elko Daily Free Press; the Ely 
Daily Times; and the Las Vegas Review 
Journal, ; 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials and article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 
NEVADANS ASKING FOR HONEST DOLLAR 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 
WasHINGTON.—It is a curious fact that al- 
though the Eisenhower administration has 
deplored the tendencies in this country to- 
day working for inflation, nobody in the 
Government has even so much as mentioned 

the one sure cure for it. 

Inflation in the last analysis springs from 
the unholy union of a printing press and a 
stack of paper. If the Government really 
wants to stop inflation and prevent its fur- 
ther disastrous spread it will have to go 
back to the honest little dollar—the gold 
standard which F, D. Roosevelt repudiated 
in frightful violation of his most solemn 
campaign pledges in 1932. 

(Nore.—United States Senator Grorce W. 
Matong, of Nevada, is the inspiration and 
moving force behind the plea for return to 
an honest dollar and an end to sky-high 
taxes and infla free spending. For 
editorials on Senator MaLone’s position and 
the general subject, “Foundations of Our 
Freedom and Progress,” and the popular re- 
sponse his stand is being accorded by the 
People, see below.) 

Now the metal minded State of Nevada has 
revived a question of recent times all but 
unheard of in Washington. 

The Republican State Central Committee 
ot Nevada has come up with three recom- 

ndations of policies based on principles 
embodied in the United States Constitution. 

First, it expresses the opinion that the 
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Republican Party must advocate a free mar- 
ket for gold, with removal of all restrictions 
upon its purchase, sale, and ownership. 

Coupled with this is a recommendation for 
a return to the hard money standard, gold 
and silver certificates redeemable in those 
precious metals. 

It is more than an economic absurdity, it 
is an economic sin, that American gold 
mines should be shut down, idle and unpro- 
ductive, while Communist Russia reaps the 
benefit of a world gold market from which 
American gold at only $35 is excluded. That 
price, fixed by law, has paralyzed the Ameri- 
can gold mining industry. 

Nevada Republicang also urge that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be permitted 
to expire next year. Under this law the 
tariffmaking power was transferred by Con- 
gress to the President, and by him relegated 
to obscure bureaucrats in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The administration wants to extend State 
Department authority still further by legal- 
izing GATT through the establishment of an 
international trade organization. 

Nevada also suggests that the Republican 


‘Party rally to the support of State rights. 


Commenting on this forward-looking 
stand taken by the Republican central com- 
mittee, Senator MALONE told the Senate the 
other day that Nevada is the first State to 
reaffirm the principles of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln in 24 years. 

“Since 1933,” said Senator MaLong, “infla- 
tion has been encouraged, so that Congress 
can appropriate any amount of money for 
any purpose at any time, including billions 
of dollars to European and Asiatic countries, 
and can have the money printed without 
regard to its ultimate value. 

“Under the free-trade policy of sending 
billions of dollars to Europe and Asia, more 
than $30 billion of American capital has gone 
abroad to operate plants with cheap labor 
and to ship the products to the United States 
to compete with our own labor and invest- 
ments.”’ 

This word from Nevada sounds almost like 
@ voice crying in ‘the wilderness, but it isn’t. 
Evidence piles up in congressional mail from 
back home every day that national public 
opinion strongly supports the point 6f view 
of Nevada and her senior Senator. 

Runaway Government spending is prop- 
erly spotted as the prime Cause of inflation. 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 


FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 


Constitutional government, based upon 
our traditional American principles, is sound 
and safe government. It is most refreshing, 
therefore, to note the encouraging response 
that comes to Senator Grorcre W. MALONE on 
his fortright call for a return to- constitu- 
tional government and restoration of those 
basic principles upon which American free- 
dom was founded and our strength and pros- 
perity developed. 

Senator MALonge, Nevada Republican and 
a professional engineer, for some years now 
has been a lone voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of party politics and Federal Govern- 
ment councils in Washington against pour- 
ing out the economic lifeblood of our Nation 
in the form of billions upon billions of dol- 
lars of subsidy money from the Federal 
Treasury to foreign countries. 

~Recently, the Senator more strongly than 
ever had advocated a return to the Constitu- 
tion in the regulation of foreign trade and 
the national economy, ending of the ruinous 
free-trade policies which are enabling for- 
eign sweatshop labor factories to compete in 
the American market and endangering our 
workingmen’s jobs and investors’ money, and 
return to our traditional gold standard which 
would do away with the funny-money re- 
gime and the ruinous inflation that has been 
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riding high, wide, and handsome for the past 
24 years. 

The note of popular concern and public 
response which Senator MALONe’s vigorous 
advocacy of these policies has aroused in his 
own State and elsewhere across the Nation 
is perhaps best illustrated by three editorials 
from prominent Nevada newspapers. Re- 
publican and Democratic newspapers alike 
carried editorials and feature news articles 
explaining their Senator’s position and com- 
plimenting him for his bold stand. 

The editorials carried in Nevada Demo- 
cratic newspapers, however, are most signifi- 
cant and revealing in their content. Because 
of their unusual significance. and bearing 
upon current national policy, we are repro- 
ducing two of them and one from a Republi- 
can newspaper in the following order, and 
we will comment further at the end of the 
third one. 





[From .the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 


REPUBLICANS SET THE STAGE 


(Editorial from the Nevada State Journal 
of Reno, Paul Leonard, editor; and from the 
Elko Daily Free Press, Chris Sheerin, editor; 
both of which are leading Democratic news- 
papers.) 

Taking almost a directly opposite stand to 
the rubberstamp attitude which dominated 
the party in the recent campaign, the Repub- 
lican State central committee, meeting in 
Fallon on Saturday adopted a resolution ad- 
vocating States rights, a return to the free 
market for gold and Hard-money standards, 
and the resuming by Congress of the regula- 
tion of the tariff and foreign commerce. 

Long will it be remembered in the political 
annals of Nevada that the Republican State 
central committee and the candidates for 
the Senate and House repeated time and time 
again that whatever President Eisenhower 
wanted they would favor. 

No one ever before in Nevada’s history ever 
agreed to surrender congressional rights to 
the executive branch of the Government in 
advance of an election. It did not happen 
in the Roosevelt era when the pressure from 
the White House was terrific. 

The rubberstamp attitude gained very 
little support for the Republican contenders 
and left the party leaders out on a limb. 

Senator GreorceE Matone, who has never 
been a rubberstamp, told Republican leaders 
and candidates during the campaign that 
they were on the wrong track but MALoNE 
was relegated to the sidelines in the cam- 
paign and did not seem to care very much. 

He dominated the meeting at Fallon on 
Saturday. It was ealled at his request and 
the Republican Party, represented by its 
executive committee, went on record favor- 
ing the Malone policies. The resolutions 
adopted by the Republicans could have been 
adopted by Nevada Democrats not many 
years ago with a few changes. 

Senator MatLone set the stage at the Fallon 
meeting for his 1958 reelection campaign 
and it behooves the Nevada Democrats to 
take a good look at what the Republican 
leaders did to help him. 

The statement of policy set forth in the 
resolutions will appeal to most Nevada peo- 
ple, Democrats and Republicans, and if the 
Republicans go into the 1958 campaign on 
that basis and in the meantime straighten 
out some of their imternal troubles the Dem- 
ocrats had better come up with something 
substantial for campaign material. The Re- 
publican rubberstamp policy was tossed into 
the discard at the Fallon meeting. 

The resolution adopted by the Republi- 
cans is important in Nevada’s political arena 
and it is as follows: 

“The Republican Party of the State of 
Nevada strongly advocates the return to 
constitutional government by adopting the 
following principles which have been the 
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basic tenets of the Republican Party since 
its inception more than 100 years ago. 

“We believe the Republican Party must 
advocate a free market for gold, with re- 
moval of all restrictions upon its purchase, 
sale, and ownership, and a return to the 
traditional hard-money standard using gold 
and silver certificates redeemable in the re- 
spective metals. 

“We believe the Republican Party must 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
resume its constitutional responsibility of 
regulating foreign commerce through the ad- 
justment of duties, imports, and excises, 
through its agent, the Tariff Commission, 
and allow the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, 
which transferred such responsibility tothe 
President, to expire in 1958. 

“We believe the Republican Party should 
urge Congress to respect the rights of the 
individual States in all those matters which 
have been historically matters of State con- 
cern.” 


= 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 


BATTLE BY MALONE 


(Editorial from the Ely Daily Times, Dar- 
win Lambert, editor; a leading Nevada Demo- 
cratic newspaper.) 

Senator Matone has certain ideas for the 
benefit of Nevada—and of the country as a 
whole in the long run. He has talked these 
ideas for 10 years, some of them even longer, 
before he was a Senator. As far as we can 
find out nobody in Newada has put up a very 
strong case against them, but most of us have 
shrugged our shoulders and said they might 
be good for Nevada but are contrary to Fed- 
eral policy; therefore, we can’t do anything 
about them. 

So we have smiled good naturedly at the 
Senator and let him go on talking, while his 
message goes in one ear and out the other. 
This has not been-good. If our senior Sen- 
ator’s ideas are contrary to our ideas, then we 
should talk them over with him and see that 
his ideas are changed. If, on the other hand, 
his ideas are right, then we should listen 
carefully enough to understand them and 
give him wholehearted support in putting 
them across. 

Surely, now, the time to resolve this ridicu- 
lous situation has arrived. .In December the 
Nevada Republican executive committee 
backed the Senator in reaffirming what were 
called the three fundamental principles on 
which the Republican Party was based— 
sound money, protection of workingmen’s 
jobs and investors’ money, and States’ 
rights—and now the Senator is drafting leg- 
islation on these subjects for introduction 
in Congress. , 

The Senator is a Republican. Most Ne- 
vadans are Democrats, as is the editor of this 
newspaper, but this has little to do with the 
situation. Surely, we are Nevadans and 
Americans first, and if the policies advocated 
are good for Nevada and America, they de- 
serve our support. 

A sound money policy is urged, including a 
free market for gold and return to the hard 
money standard, with gold and silver coins 
and gold and silver certificates. This policy 
would almost certainly be good for Nevada, 
and we suspect it would be good for the en- 
tire country. If not, let someone come for- 
ward and tell why. Let's net just shrug our 
shoulders and ignore the situations. 

A policy of protecting workingmen’s jobs 
and investors’ money by means of a tariff— 
as provided in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution—is urged. It is proposed that 
duties be paid by foreign nations to make up 
the difference between wage standards and 
general cost of doing business here and in the 
chief competing countries on each product, 
Surely, this would be good for the mining 
and livestock industries of Nevada, without 
hurting other industries in the State, and, 
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we suspect, without hurting the country as a 
whole. If this belief is wrong, for goodness 
sake let someone come forward and tell why. 
Let's not just shrug our shoulders and say 
nothing can be done. The steady encroach- 
ment of centralized government in Wash- 
ington .on the rights of the States is op- 
posed. Right now the Federal Government is 
collecting around $100 million a year in 
taxes in the State of Nevada, then giving a 
small part of this amount back to us under 
certain terms and conditions to which we 
must kow-tow. The Federal Government is 
taking us over, for the taxes collected here by 
Uncle Sam are far in excess of those we col- 
lect for government, within our own State. 
If this trend should not be reversed, for the 
the benefit of Nevada and the Nation, let 
someone come forward and tell why. And if 
they do not come forward, let's pitch in and 
work to strengthen States rights before it 
is too late. 

We know these ideas are contrary to some 
trends. We know there are arguments 
against them, and we suspect that those 
arguments are arguments against Nevada 
and against free enterprise. We know it 
is being said now that tariffs must be still 
further relaxed, to build up other countries in 
the fight against communism, but we 


- suspect that we are involved in a frenzy with 


little reason, and that American methods of 
building up other countries should be re- 
examined in the light of reason and logic— 
not entirely. because they result in weaken- 
in Nevada but also because they seem to 
represent not a strengthening but a weaken- 
ing of those other countries in the long view. 
Those countries must be strengthened from 
the ground up, not from the top, lest they 
collapse from topheaviness. 

We haven’t time or space to explore all the 
factors involved in one editorial. What we 
are calling for is serious consideration of the 
ideas advanced, serious discussion through- 
out Nevada, and then full support for the 
principles that are found to be good. Let's 
quit spinning our wheels. Down with the 
weak idea of rubberstamping anything the 
Federal administration advocates. After all, 
Nevada is part of the United States too. 
[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 

Journal of March 17, 1957] 
GOP PurcE 

(Editorial from the Las Vegas Review Jour- 
nal, John Cahlan, publisher; a leading Ne- 
vada Republican newspaper.) : 

Citizens of Nevada who are interested in 
politics should keep their eyes peeled on the 
Washington scene, because history is about 
to repeat itself. There is a desperate strug- 
gle developing in the Republican Party, 
much the same as came in the Democratic 
Party about 15 years ago and, now as then, 
a Nevada Senator is right in the middle. 

This time it is United States Senator 
Grorce MALONE, a rather outspoken critic of 
many of the Republican policies and the man 
who intends to introduce bills into the Sen- 
ate to point up the GOP administration's 
failures. Fifteen years ago it was United 
States Senator Pat McCarran who battled 
the liberals in the Democratic Party, and 
found himself placed on the purge list by 
President F. D. Roosevelt. 

The liberals of the GOP are laying plans to 
gain control of the party during the next 2 
years and, marked on their lists as must 
go are Senators JOHN BRICKER, of Ohio; 
Wru1uMm Jenner, of Indiana; Barry GoLp- 
water, of Arizona; Jos—ePH McCartTuy, of Wis- 
consin; and MALONE. 

If a close look at the record is taken, it will 
be found that these men are far from being 
rubber stamps as the liberals demand of their 
cohorts. These men frequently are singled 
out as\men who should not occupy seats in 
the United States Senate. However, their 
home States continue to vote them into 
office vecause they believe the men are doing 
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a good ‘job for their constituents and do y+ 
care what the Republican Party thinks aboy; 
them. F 
It is a strange thing about the citizens o¢ 
Nevada that they brook no interference ;, 
their polities by the upper echelons of ¢);; 
party. That has been demonstrated tip, 
and again during elections and both part{e; 


have steered away from bringing in ou: ders 


in 


er 
f 





during electior campaigns to tell them how 
to vote. 

During the McCarran purge, every efo+ 
was made to sidetrack the Senator at th. 


polls but, when the votes were counted. \o-. 
Carran was elected by larger majorities thay 
before. 

The same thing happened when Thomas 
Mechling ran for the United States Senate 
against MaLonr. The people of Nevada bo. 
lieved that Mechling was an outlander, sent 
in by adverse interests, to take over the 
politics of the State. 

The Republicans, if they don’t know it 
now, will be comvinced, the same as the 
Democrats were 15 years ago, that Nevada 
voters are a pioneer breed of citizens. They 
like their Senators to express themselves 
and steer clear from the rubberstamp label, 

No matter what anyone thinks of Uniteg 
States Senator GrorcE W. MALONE, he can- 
not be tabbed with going along just for the 
sake of partisan politics. He is a wild may- 
erick, who believes he represents the people 
of Nevada rather than the Republican Party, 
and doesn’t care what his party thinks 5 
long as he pleases the voters who elected 
him to office. 

If the purgers have laid their plans on 
getting rid of Matone, then they had best 
keep it a secret, because any attempt to 
influence the voters of Nevada through such 
action will backfire, just as it did in the 
case of the late Senator Pat McCarran. 


_— 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
@ournal of March 17, 1957] 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM 


We want to go om record as being 100 
percent in favor of Senator Malone’s position 
calling for a return to a sound money policy, 
protection of the workingman’s job and in- 
vestor’s money, and recognition of States’ 
rights. 

These three principies, enunciated by the 
Republican Party 100 years ago, are founda- 
tion stones of the Constitution and as such 
are the basis of our individual freedom and 
the springboard from whence arises our na- 
tional strength and: prosperity. 

The first of these three great principles is 
a sound money policy. This kind of a policy 
was in effect when America had its great 
basic growth and expansion. It includes a 
free market for gold, with removal of a1! re- 
strictions upon its purchase, sale, and own- 
ership, and a to our traditional firm 
money standard, using gold and silver cer- 
tificates redeemable in these metals. As long 
as big government can control and depreci- 
ate the value of our money through inflation 
to meet its free-spending and give-away pro- 
grams, there can be no sound basis for saving 
and investing, nor any assurance that the 
workingman’s wages will buy reasonable 
value in merchandise and services. Progress 
and prosperity thus eventually must bog 
down and fail. 

The second of these principles calls upon 
Congress to resume its constitutional re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign commerce 
through the adjustment of duties, imports, 
and excises, through the Tariff Commission, 
which is an agent of the Congress, and to 
let expire in 1958 the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act which transferred this responsi- 
bility to the President, who then delegated 
it to the State Department where it has 
become little more than an instrument of 
foreign meddling and give-dways. 

The third principle would require the 
Congress to respect the rights of the indi- 
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vidual States im all those matters which 
nave been historically matters of State con- 

This is fully in line with the Consti- 
tution which specifically declares that all 
rights not transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution nor prohibited 
py it to the States “are reserved to the States 
and to the people.” 

It has been no accident that the people 
of this Nation now are free people, and that 
as free people they have been able to plan 
and work and produce and sell in our own 
market so that we have developed the strong- 
est nation in the world and the highest liv- 
ing standard of all time. The underlying 
principles which have permitted such prog- 
ress had to be just and right. 

These great. fundamental principles of 
freedom and justice and sound economics 
nave not been repealed, although they have 
been pushed into the discard in recent years 
py a “tax and spend and tax” wild-money 
philosophy, & “buy friends by the dollar” 
diplomacy, and @ denial of individual and 
states rights by a mushrooming Washington 
pureaucracy—all of which is bleeding the 
Nation of its economic lifeblood, robbing the 
workingman of his wages through exhorbi- 
tant taxes, and taking away his job and the 
investor’s capital by a free dumping of for- 
eign-made goods in America. 

These principles, since they are constitu- 
tional and fundamental, have been in bad 
repute in Washington. It is quite natural 
that in calling for a new recognition and 
practice of them in the Federal Government, 
Senator MALONE has been as a lone voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

It is now @ most encouraging sign to find 
the leading newspapers of Nevada, including 
both Republican and Democratic papers, 
coming out in strong support of the Sena- 
tor’s stand. It can only be a reflection of 
the way more and more people in Nevada 
are thinking today. 

We commend you, Senator Matone, for 
your bold stand. And we commend your 
position, and a restudy of the principles 
which you have cited, to all public officials 
everywhere and to every citizen who prizes 
his freedom, is proud of his heritage, and 
wants to protect and preserve his rights and 
privileges. 





The Enemy at His Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial from the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News Press. The editorial was written 
by my old friend, and a distinguished 
journalist, Mr. Arthur V. Burrowes. It 
is, in effect, a review of a new book by a 
friend of many in this Chamber. The 
book is entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back,” and it is by Mrs. Constantine 
Brown. I have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to read book, but certainly the 
estimate of it Mr. Burrowes most 
strongly commends it to the attention of 
all thoughtful readers. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; : 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


No man dare make a study of the interna- 
tional situation in this midcentury before 
the year 2000 without reading a book just 
published. It is The Enemy at His Back. 
It is by Elizabeth Churchill Brown, wife of 
Constantine Brown, syndicated columnist. 
It is frankly the clearest and most factual 
expose of Communist influence on American 
foreign policies we have read inside one 
cover. 

This book is recommended for every public 
library, every high school in America, for 
every newspaper office that pretends to treat 
editorially of the international situation. 
And not least by every Member of the Con- 
gress. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, retired, de- 
clares that it should be required reading by 
every American in Government service. 
With that thought we agree. 

A House chairman on un-American activi- 
ties has declared that “Liz’’ Brown, as she 
so graciously autographs this book to this 
desk, has done what few writers have been 
able to do. She has brought “the most dan- 
gerous enemy of our country” to be shown 
what ‘it is, “the enemy at our back,” and 
that is the hidden Communist. Here is a 
most amazing, almost unbelievable recital of 
how Communist strategy influences United 
States policies. 

This is not an anti-Roosevelt book. It is 
not an anti-Truman book. It is coldly docu- 
mented page by page with marginal nota- 
tions, not footnotes. And there are pages 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower him- 
self will not be too happy to read. For this 
book indicates rather strongly that there 
are men in high place close to Mr. Eisen- 
hower who this very day are dupes of out 
and out Communists or of fellow travelers. 

Here are some of the highlights we hope 
you catch as soon as Librarian Sexton can 
get the book on the shelves of each of our 
three public libraries. (He has already or- 
dered the book for each library.) Early in 
the book you read of a secret meeting that 
took place in Tokyo, June 29, 1944, between 
a Mr. Kase, Prince Takamatsu and Shige- 
mitsu. The younger brother of the emperor 
told Shigemitsu that after Saipan fell it 
would be highly advisable to end the war 
without delay. Then is shown the evil mind 
of Red Russia duping United States foreign 
policy to prolong the war. Chiang Kai-shek 
showed General Wedemeyer two notes from 
the Japanese emperor, in the winter of 1944— 
45, in which favorable terms to the ‘Na- 
tional Chinese Government were provided. 

When you get your hands on the book 
turn to page 49 and read where Admiral 
Leahy was warned at Yalta by a security 
officer not to mention high level secrets in 
the presence of Alger Hiss. And in the face 
of that remember what Harry S. Tru- 
man said just the other day, that this Red 
business was a red herring. We gently sug- 
gest Mr. Truman read “Liz” Brown’s able 
book without delay. 

The whole tenor of the book is that Russia 
too strongly influenced our foreign policy 
and dragged the war with Japan out until 
August of 1945. On page 63 of this book you 
will read that a highly strategic service of the 
United States reported that “by January of 
1945 Japan was in fact a defeated nation.” 
And yet at Yalta Joe Stalin was playing his 
cards like the man with the ace in the hole 
and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt were 


‘the come-on boys. 


On page 64 of this book you will read in 
the words of Mrs. Constantine Brown that 
“instead of persuading Japan to accept de- 
feat, Roosevelt was persuaded that he must 
buy Russian help to defeat an already de- 
feated foe.” And then she adds “The price 
was high in blood, treasure, honor and in 
peace itself.” On page 146 the author quotes 
Admiral Leahy that he has never once seen 
nor heard of the military intelligence report 
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on the Chinese Communists until he read the 
manuscript of this book The Enemy at: His 
Back. 

We have said there are lines of this book 
the President himself will be unhappy to 
read. Not in his own behavior. But in 
permitting some men to_get too close to 
him. You will find the names in the book. 
Let this be said for General Eisenhower and 
we quote from page 155 of this book that 
General Eisenhower warned Truman at Pots- 
dam not to make any concessions to get the 
Russians into the Far Eastern War. And 
then Mrs. Brown adds “Forrestal says 50 
divisions could not keep the Russians out.” 

Perhaps most contreversial, and yet some- 
thing that will be argued long after Mr. Tru- 
man is dead, is the question of dropping the 
bomb on Japanese cities. Mrs. Brown said 
it was unnecessary. We as Americans were 
confused by Russia pretending how hard 
Japan would be to defeat and how greatly we 
needed Russian help. On page 180 Mrs. 
Brown comments on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of 71 scientists against the use 
of that atomic bomb to be dropped on civil- 
ians in two cities of Japan and how Mr. 
Truman ignored that recommendation. 

Read the book. Some of your favorite 
statesmen may be hit. The publishers are 
The Bookmailer, something unique in pub- 
lishing. It is a bookstore by mail to all 48 
States and 109 foreign countries. It is at 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, 
N. Y. Forewords to the book are from Sena- 
tor WILLIAM FP. KNOWLAND, of California, and 
Whittaker Chambers, ex-Communist, whose 
own Witness has. been widely read. 





Nomination of John S. Hastings to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis News of March 
16, 1957, commenting upon the excellent 
appointment made by President Eisen- 
hower in nominating John S. Hastings to 
membership on the United States circuit 
court of appeals at Chicago. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial on the same subject which 
was published in the Indianapolis Star 
of March 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News of March 16, 
1957] 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 

There will be widespread approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s nomination of John S. 
Hastings, native son of Washington, Ind., as 
a judge of the United States circuit court 
of appeals at Chicago. 

Mr. Hastings, who is known as Jack to a 
host ‘of friends and acquaintances, has the 
qualifications that make him eminently 
fitted for this important post in the Federal 
judiciary. 

He is a member of a pioneer, distinguished 
Daviess County family and is thoroughly 
steeped in traditionel American principles. 


ee ee 
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The law firm of which he is a senior member 
is widely and favorably known in the Mid- 
west and Mr. Hastings has given an addi- 
tional luster to its reputation. He has been 
a member of the Indiana University board 
of trustees since 1936 and board president 
since 1950 

In many ether ways Mr. Hastings has dem- 
onstrated that he can meet the exacting re- 
quirements of a good Federal judge. 

We congratulate Jack Hastings on the high 
honor accorded him and President Eisen- 
hower on his good judgment in making the 
nomination. 





[From the Indianapolis Star of March 17, 
1957] 


A Goop APPOINTMENT 


President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for the nomination of John S. Hastings, of 
Washington, Ind., to the Federal court of 
appeals. It is the best appointment the 
President could have made, holding faith- 
fully to the principle of choosing high-rank- 
ing Federal jurists for ability and integrity, 
not out of political expediency. 

The 59-year-old Hoosier has demonstrated 
his qualifications ably in winning an out- 
standing reputation among Indiana .attor- 
neys in serving as a trustee of Indiana Uni- 
versity and in otherwise devoting himself 
to public service. -His elevation to the Fed- 
eral bench will strengthen that judiciary arm 
considefably. 

By temperatment, training, and experience, 
Hastings is remarkably suited to his new 
position. We believe he will make a great 


judge. 





Promotion of Scientific Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there recently appeared in the Sioux 
Falls Daily Argus-Leader an excellent 
editorial referring to a bill introduced by 
our colleague the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop Pitan To Am Scrence Srupr 

A proposal that deserves favorable consid- 
eration in Congress is the one advanced by 
Senator Grorce A. SmaTHERs, of Florida, to 
promote scientific education. 

Senator SMATHERS would use a part of the 
proceeds obtained under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act “for scientific 
scholarships and fellowships for children of 
veterans.” 

The funds involved are those obtained 
from the wartime confiscation of enemy 
property. There are claims of various 
amounts against these but Senator SmaTHERs 
believes that at least $100 million could be 
made available for the scholarships and pro- 
duce a return of about $3 million a year for 
the purpose he has in mind. 

Under the terms of the proposal made by 
the Florida Senator, scholarships would be 
determined on a basis of ability with a broad 
distribution throughout the United States. 

There is much merit in this ion. 
Scientific education has been lagging in the 
United States and Russia today is devoting 
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much more attention to this type of educa- 
tion than this country. Unless we do some- 
thing about it, we could find ourselves seri- 
ously handicapped in future years because 
of inadequate training in fields that are im- 
portant to our security and well-being. 

A question might arise, however, in respect 
to the limitation of the scholarships to chil- 
dren of war veterans. Perhaps it-should be 
broadened to make eligible all children. 

But, nevertheless, the general idea is an 
excellent one and it is to be hoped that Con- 


gress approves it. 





Visit to Refugee Encampments 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrcorpD an article 
from the Oregonian of Portland of 
March 12, 1957, entitled “Mrs. Rene 
Bozarth Visits Refugee Encampments.” 
This article describes the unselfish and 
humanitarian trip to Europe of Mrs. Alla 
Bozarth, wife of the pastor of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Gresham, Oreg. 
Mrs. Bozarth, who is herself a refugee 
from Communist tyranny in Russia, has 
a special interest in the plight and prob- 
lems of men and women who have fied 
from Soviet depotism in a later genera- 
tion. She is also a talented writer in 
her own right. 

Because the Senate wili soon be con- 
sidering legislation dealing with the need 
for these refugees to find sanctuary, I 
believe that the article about Mrs. Rene 
Bozarth should be of particular interest 
at this time. I ask that it appear in the 
Recorp in ‘full. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. Rene BozarRTH Visits REFUGEE 
ENCAMPMENTS 

“Anxiety and expectation of the strange 
unknown—and then perhaps a flicker of 
hope.” ' 

That's the attitude of the thousands of 
Hungarians still waiting in Austrian refugee 
camps, according to a first-hand account 
written for the Oregonian by~Mrs. Rene 
Bozarth, wife of the pastor of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church in Gresham, now in Europe 
with a flying team of Lutheran World Fed- 
eration workers. 7 

Mrs. Bozarth, herself a refugee from com- 
munism after the Russian revolution, plans 
to write a book on the refugee situation. 
She reports the whole problem seems in a 


completely different perspective in Europe. 


YOUTHS FLEE DEPORTATION 


“During the time that I worked in Oregon 
in the resettlement of refugees, it appeared 
that all was quite remote,” Mrs. Bozarth ex- 
plained in a letter from Camp Roeder near 
Salzburg, Austria. “We had the refugee's 
application sheet—his declaration to emi- 
grate to the USA—found sponsors for him, 
job and housing, and when the refugee finally 
arrived, all the behind him, he was 
a finished ‘product,’ so to speak. 

“Here the stark reality of the refugee’s 
urgent desire to come to the United States, 
his escape, hopes, and longings, are strikingly 
pronounced.” . 
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The Gresham pastor's wife reports 0: ind} 
vidual interviews with several Hunc.,.. 
There were Szabo and Horvath, aged 0... 
19. Through an interpreter, they expia." 
they had fied Hungary, “because we ,). 
with many other young Hungarian boys y.., 
rounded together to be sent to Russia a, 
Siberia. Now we want to go to the us “2 
which they pronounced “Oosha.” = 

Then there were two doctors—a surop, 
and an internist—who were trying to ae 
refugees in a grimy dispensatfy at the cam : 
They, too, wanted to go to America... 

























though they realized that they might have 
to work as orderlies or assistants unti) they 
could get professional recognition ,. 
physicians, * 






SINGER LACKS SPONSOR 


“My last encounter at Camp Roeder,” yy;, 
Bozarth reported, “was with a once prom). 
nent opera singer in Budapest. He talkeq to 
me eagerly with the affability and finesse of 
gentleman and cultivated artist. In Hyp. 
gary he was blacklisted by the Communists 
he said, because his father was a prosperoy, 
farmer. He showed me a picture of his 3. 
year-old daughter, still in Budapest, with , 
father’s joy. 

“If I could only go to America, I woul 
sing to all the people there—all the free 
people,’ he offered with touching emotion 
‘But,’ he sadly added. ‘I have no one in 
America who will furnish an assurance {or 
me from there.’” 

At Camp Spratzern, a barracks occupied 
first by Hitler’s Wehrmacht and then by so. 
viet occupation forces in Vienna, Mrs. Bpo- 
zarth was attracted to a little woman who 
had fied Hungary with her 9-year-old son, 
Her husband had been deported to Russia 
and Siberia in 1946. 

WOMAN EAGER TO SERVE UNITED STATES 


“And where to from here? I queried,” says 
Mrs. Bozarth’s letter. ‘ 

“To which she promptly answered, with 
a hopeful glow coming into her tear-filled 
eyes: ‘To America.’ 

“When I told her that I am from America 
too, her heart overflowed. Profusely and 
warmly she reached out her hand to me: 
‘American people are good, so very good 
she murmured. “When I come there, I want 
to do very much for the United States of 
America.’ ” 

Third and apparently*best run camp Mrs. 
Bozarth visited was Camp Traiskirchen near 
Vienna, under supervision of the Swedish 
Red Cross. There she inspected the dispen- 
sary, kitchen, and a kindergarten. 

Her interpreter on the visit to the kinder- 
garten, Mrs. Bozarth writes, had a particu- 
larly sad personal story. In November 1956, 
he had escaped from Hungary with his wile 
and three children. 

WIFE WANTS TO GO BACK 


“But no sooner were he and his family safe 
than his wife, wrecked emotiona!ly—and 
mentally by now—decided that she wanted 
to go back. Her parents lived in a small 
place near Budapest, and she missed them 
now and was anxious for their safety. 

“‘She returned with the children into lir- 
ing hell,’ he said, wringing his hands. ‘The 
irony is that no sooner was she back il 
Hungary than she wrote me urgent letters 
that she wanted to escape again.’” 

The man made every effort to get his fam- 
ily out, but nothing came of it. Meanwhile, 
his application to go to the United States 
came up but when the church organization 
which his case came upon his 
domestic tangle, it deferred him, explaining 
it did not want to separate families. 

“And so,” Mrs. Bozarth reports, “he had 
to remain there, crushed, hopeless, and com- 
pletely wasting his life away in inactivity. 

After visiting the three Austrian camps 
Mrs. Bozarth planned to visit 5 or 6 refuse 
stations in Germany. 
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Public Aroused Again Against Oil 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


 Tuesdqy, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
matter of discussion in recent weeks has 
peen the role of the United States oil 
and gas industry at home and abroad. 

As I have frequently pointed out, the 
oil and gas industry is one of America’s 
great industries, one of the real pillars 
of our free economy. 

At the same time, because this indus- 

try so vitally affects 170 million Amer- 
icans here at home and throughout the 
world, Congress, as we all know, has been 
taking a careful look-see into its activ- 
ities. 
. have in my hand the text of an edi- 
torial which was carried in the Stevens 
Point Journa! of Wisconsin with regard 
to reactions from the public and from 
the Congress on various phases of oil 
and gas industry activities. 

Iask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objecticn, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pustic AROUSED AGAIN AGAINST On. INTERESTS 

Stories coming out of Washington relate 
that the oil and gas industry is in the dog- 
house again. It landed there last year 
through distasteful and arrogant lobbying 
practices employed while advocating the sus- 
pension of Federal controls on natural-gas 
producers, This time the reaction was 
touched off by the recent cent-a-gallon 





ly cited are the current surpluses, despite 
shipments to Europe as the the result of the 
Suez Canal closing. 

A writer at Washington for a Milwaukee 
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came out in favor of the basic objective of 
the oil interests in principle. 

Wisconsin officials and various communi- 
ties have taken a strong stand against re- 
linquishing of Federal control. Senator 
Wier is committed to this stand. He wants 
effective regulation at the wellhead in order 
to protect the consumer. 

The Washington scene will continue to be 
watched with special interest by Stevens 
Point, which is scheduled to get natural 
gas. Meanwhile, the oil and gas interests 
seem to have lost another round of public 
good will by boosting gasoline and fuel 
oil prices, judging by the price gouging com- 
plaints reaching Congressmen. 





The Constitution and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


‘the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 


by Dr. James A. Chandler, a retired 
Methodist minister, entitled “The Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court,” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Masonic Monthly, Mobile, Ala., 
for September 1956] 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREMY COURT 


(By Dr. James A. Chandler, 32d degree 
Knights Templar) 

“They who mutually injure the state, mu- 
tually support each other.” (Herodotus.) 

From the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence (1776) to the ratification of 
the Constitution (1788) was one of the most 
precarious periods of American history. 

Freedom from the tyranny of England had 
been won, but the fight to establish the 
Union was yet to be won. The States were 
like a barrel of 13 stout staves without a 
single hoop to hold them together. They 
were more like 13 hostile nations ready to 
fight each other. 

The confederate system hurriedly devised 
in the summer of 1777 amid the horrors of 
war was pitifully weak. A ruined credit, a 
bankrupt treasury, the States in utter be- 
wilderment, no executive, no judiciary, no 
power to levy a duty or impose a tax, and no 


authority to enforce obedience, were fright- 


ening conditions. Particularly from 1783 to 
the call for the Convention (1787), “the civil 
powers were in a state of chaos.” George 
Washington with almost infinite sorrow said, 
“After all the sacrifices of the war, the Gov- 
ernment of his country has become a thing 
of contempt in the eyes of all nations.” 

The call for the convention to meet the 
second Monday in May 1787, “in Philadel- 
phia for the sole and purpose. of 
revising the Articles of Confederation” was 
approved by Congress. Because of an insuf- 
ficient number of delegates, the convention 
was not organized until May 25, when George 
Washington was elected its presiding officer. 
The wiser men, such as Washington, Frank- 
lin, Pickley, and Madison soon saw the in- 
adequacy of a revising of the Articles of 
Confederation and the absolute necessity of a 
constitution to form a more perfect union. 
Merely the suggestion occasioned a clashing 
of opinions and a discord of interests pos- 
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sibly never before witnessed in a deliberative 
body. The smaller States became fearful 
they would be swallowed in a great con- 
solidated government, a monarchy in which 
the rights of ‘the people would be utterly 
engulfed. * * * They were devoted to their 
local self-government and they had distrust 
and hatred for absentee authority * * * they 
were fearful that a strong federal govern- 
ment might, in time, produce a counterpart 
for that which the sacrifices of the revolu- 
tion had sought to destroy—tyranny, despot- 
ism and oppression.” (Walter J. Fourt.) 
Disunity, anarchy, chaos was imminent. 
Civil liberty was fading from the land. 

But for Benjamin Franklin’s wonderful 
address and call to prayer, it is possible that 
constitutional government would have failed 
utterly. Said he: 

“The longer I live, the more convincing. 
proofs I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And, if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out His aid? We have been assured, sir, in 
the Sacred Writings that ‘except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ * * * Without His concurring aid 
we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel.” All 
future deliberations were preceded by prayer 
to the Almighty God for His guidance. The 
men of the convention were men of deep 
learning and solid piety. 

After long debate and many reverses, the 
Constitution as finally drafted was signed by 
39 members of the convention, September 
17, 1787, and sent to Congress, which soon 
sent printed copies to the States for action. 
By June 21, 1788, conventions in nine States, 
the required number, had ratified the Con- 
stitution. Other States approved it later. 
The Constitution was adopted by Congress 
July 2, 1788, and was in effect March 4, 1789. 

The victory was won by forming a dual 
government, or a quality of sovereignty, 
within the same orbit. The Constitutional 
Convention, a delegated body, representing 
the States and the people, formulated a plan 
of government whereby the powers necessary 
to the proper functioning of the National 
(Federal) Government, in providing order 
and security for all the people, were granted, 
and, whereby, at the same time, the sov- 
ereign rights of the States to be supreme in 
the conducting of their own internal affairs, 
without any encroachment upon or usurpa- 
tion of those rights, were reserved to them 
by the people, in whom the totality of power 
resides, and only from whose consent can 
just powers be derived. 

The States were very jealous of their own 
rights to self-government and they sought 
by all possible means to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of those rights by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the powers were diluted 
by a distribution into three departments of 
government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, a government of checks 
and balances, which was further fortified by 
the creation of two Houses of Congress. 
Those precautions and provisions further in- 
dicated the fear the sovereign States had of 
an unbridled democracy, or the concentra- 
tion of too much power in any one branch 
or body. 

Still fearing that the Constitution as 
drafted would open the way for tyranny over 
the States by the Federal Government, the 
States demanded a declaration of rights that 
would fully protect and reserve to the States 
their rights. rtain State conventions had 
demanded in their ratification of the Con- 
stitution the adoption of a Bill of Rights, 
lest the rights unmentioned in the Constitu- 
tion be assumed by the Federal Government. 

James Madison, Member of the House, July 
21, 1789, offered a resolution to the new Con- 
gress to consider such amendments as would 
be necessary to fulfill the pledges or assur- 
ances as had been made on all sides every- 
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where in securing the ratification of the Con- 
stitution “to quiet the apprehension of many 
that without some such declaration of rights 
the Government would assume, and might 
be held to possess, the power to transgress 
upon those rights of persons and property 
which by the Declaration of Independence 
were affirmed to be unalienable.” Accord- 
ingly, the first 10 amendments to the-Con- 
stitution were proposed by Congress Septem- 
ber 25, 1789 and adopted June 15, 1790. 
Thereby the amendments became an integral 
part of the original Constitution. 

Unless very definite promises had been 
made that the rights of the sovereign States 
would be protected and reserved to them, 
and amendments adopted adequate thereto, 
the States woul not have ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia specifically demanded the 
protection of their States’ rights, said de- 
mands of those States being practically the 
same, e. g., that of Massachusetts: “That it be 
explicitly declared that all powers not ex- 
pressly declared by the aforesaid Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the several States to be 
by them exercised.” 

Our ablest legal talent who have access to 
all the records say that in all the discussions 
in the Constitutional Convention and in all 
the various States anent the ratification of 
the Constitution, no voice; was raised any- 
where that the national or Federal Govern~ 
ment would be given any authority in the 
field of education, or that the Federal Goy- 
ernment would have any powers except those 
delegated to it by the States and specifically 
listed to it in the Constitution. In full con- 
fidence of the pledges made of additional 
amendments to the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

Of the ist 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution adopted as the Bill of Rights, the 
9th and 10th amendments were as follows: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people—the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively.” 

It does not require a Philadelphia lawyer 
or a legally trained mind to understand the 
plain meaning of those two amendments. 
Until May 17, 1954, ne court had ever ques- 
tioned their plain, unequivocal meaning, 
namely, that the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights gave to the Supreme Court no power 
not specifically stated and defined therein. 
Under that interpretation, our Nation has 
grown to be the greatest in the world. 
Thirty or more naticns’ have molded their 
constitutions after our own. 

The word education is not mentioned in 
the Federal Constitution, and there is no 
word in the Constitution that empowers the 
Supreme Court to say that segregation is un- 
constitutional. In all State constitutions, 
including the Thirteen Original States, edu- 
cation is mentioned as being exclusively the 
responsibility of the States. 

The great men of our national history, such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others 
recognized the constitutional rights of the 
sovereign States to govern their ewn in- 
ternal affairs, such as their schools and pub- 
lic education. 

The greatest jurists of all time, such as 
John Marshall, Joseph Story, Samuel P. 
Chase, Roger Fanney, Melvirm Fuller, Edward 
Douglas White, Charles Evans Hughes, Wil- 
liam H. Taft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
many others on down to 1954, recognized and 
never questioned the fact that public edu- 
cation was the right and responsibility of the 
sovereign States. 

When the 14th amendment (1868) was 
adopted, segregation was practiced in 23 
of the 37 States that constituted the Union, 
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while certain other States had no public 
school at all. There being no word in the 
14th amendment, or civil-rights legislation 
or the Constitution to indicate otherwise, 
it was commonly understood that the 9th 
and 10th amendments reserved to the States 
full right to control their public schools. 
For 86 years, the Supreme Court said that 
the field of education belonged solely to the 
sovereign States and that the Supreme Court 
had no right to interfere with or in that field. 

It is a very significant fact that, when the 
14th amendment had been drafted and was 
being argued in the Congress, the proceed- 
ings of the Congress disclose the fact that 
not one argument was ever made that the 
14th amendment should be adopted in order 
to enable the Federal Government to exer- 
cise the power in the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments teserved to the States in the fleld of 
education. But, contrariwise, the Congress 
at that very session enacted laws recognizing 
segregation in the Distrcit of Columbia. So, 
at the very time the 14th amendment was 
adopted, segregation was universal in Wash- 
ington schools. 





Ramon Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to-extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 18, 1957: 

RAMON MaGsaYysaY 

The tragic death of President Ramon Mag~- 
-saysay of the Philippines is an immeasurable 
loss to America, as well as to the young re- 
public which idolized their incomparable 
“Monching.” . 

In the little more than 3 years he served 
as President, he emerged as the key man of 
free Asia. His was the most exemplary, and, 
by virtue of his position, the strongest voice 
in all that tense area speaking for democracy 
against the threat of communism. 

His physical and political courage was ab- 
solute. As leader of a guerrilla force against 
the Japanese invaders his operations became 
a legend in the Philippines. 

Subsequently against the Huks—the 
home-grown Communists—he was usually at 
the forefront of daring raids on their strong- 
holds. But as Defense Minister the youth- 
ful Magsaysay did not confine his war on 
communism merely to military expeditions. 
His long-range strategy. was to get at the 
roots of what caused Filipinos to turn 
Communist. 

Solution came in the form of a vast re- 
settlement project, moving the dissidents 
and impoverished to the fertile but un- 
populated areas of Mindanao. 

“He makes the handling of commies sound 
easy—given courage and high purpose, of 
which he has plenty.” That was the sum- 
mation cabled just Imst week by Walker 
Stone, Scripps-Howard editor in chief, who 
had recently visited Mr. Magsaysay. 

Yet the who swept Mr. 
Magsaysay into in late 1953 
did not do so simply because they loved his 
shy grin, his boyish manner, his unchal- 
lenged reputation for honesty—and the fact 
that he sometimes in his bare 
feet. Their vote represented an irrepressible 
force sweeping the country—the new Philip- 
pime Republic was finding itself as the 
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staunchest of our liberty-loving allies ;, 
Mabe: in 
Mr. Magsaysay shaped the course of jj, 
relatively brief administration to close tin 
with the United States and the free worq 
We can prayerfully hope that his successo;_ 
who will be elected this fall—will be no jey 
dedicated to the causes he served so we). 





The Report on Forgign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, J as 
unanimous consent to have printed jp 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoria| 
entitled “The Report on Foreign Aiq” 
from the March 15, 1957, issue of the 
Albany (Ga.) Herald. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

THE REPORT ON FOREIGN AID 


The President's citizens advisers on the 
mutual security program proceeded to study 
foreign aid on the major premise that the 
purpose of foreign gifts and grants parallels 
the constitutional provision that the pur. 
pose of the Government is, among other 
things, “to provide for the common ¢. 
fense.” That being so, the committee has 
reached the unremarkable conclusion that 
this purpose has crystallized since the begin. 
ning of the Marshall plan into a program of 
defense alliances now embodying 42 nations 
all joined to the United States in a protectiy 
periphery against Communist aggression. 
And the committee reasons that “our policies 
are proving their worth” and “a collective 
security program will be essential for some 
years to come.” 

As to the first conclusion, even recognizing 
the usefulness of a practical policy of collec- 
tive security, it would be well to point out 
that the committee has anticipated what 
has not occurred. Our defense pacts policy 
has not been put to the sternest of al! tests— 
a total war. The fact that we are pledged to 
defend 42 other nations of the West and 
Asia, and they are pledged to defend us in 
case of an aggression against anyone, may 
on the face of the treaties be a posture of 
strength. On the other hand, unless that 
strength is tested, and until that strength 
prevails, there can be no valid statement that 
the policy is successful. Survival is the sole 
true test of the mutual security policy, since 
it is upon ultimate survival in case of war 
that the policy was first conceived. 

Concerning the committee’s second point, 
that collective security with its huge out- 
lays must be continued in the years ahead, 
and that the United States can afford ¥ 
pay the cost mow running at the rate of % 
billion a year, ome need only observe that 
the committee itself had a great deal of 
reservation about foreign aid. Since our eco- 
nomic strength “is the foundation of ou 
total Strength,” the committee was “dis 
turbed by the high level and rising trend of 
our Government's expenditures at home and 
abroad.” Yet these solid economic facts ar 
used not to caution that the Communists 
would be delighted for this Nation to spend 
itself into bankruptcy, but rather to recom 
mend that foreign aid not be increased 
above the currently whopping total of # 
billion. The committee does, however, 
sist that America’s partners in the adventure 
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of collective security make sizable contri- 
putions, @ recommendation not designed to 
sit well in certain foreign chancelleries where 
the “let Sam do it” theory controls all policy 
decisions. The committee goes on to pro- 

_ where possible, that aid should be in 
the form of loans, not grants, and where 
feasible our Government should promote pri- 
vate capital investment abroad to replace 
Government aid, through commerce and 
friendship treaties, by promoting freer trade, 
helping to create a climate that welcomes 
American capital, and by “more equitable 
taxation of foreign business income.” All of 
these points, then, clearly are arguments 
against blank-check foreign aid, making the 
committee’s ultimate conclusions even more 
mystifying in the circumstances. 

With the national tax structure almost at 
the confiscatory level, there will be a great 
many Americans who will disagree, and some 
violently, with the foreign-aid program as 
outlined by the Fairless Committee. For 
the central core of disagreement remains, as 
it has always been, how much aid this Na- 
tion can afford. The committee says we can 
afford $8 billion, then proceeds to question its 
own decision. If the experts cannot agree, 
how can anyone expect the American public 
to render an intelligent decision on the is- 
sue? 





Georgetown University To Name Foreign 
Service School After Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, Boston-Born Priest-Scholar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very interesting article en- 
titled “Memory of Boston-Born Priest- 
Scholar To Be Honored” which appeared 
. the Boston Daily Globe on March 18, 
1957: 


MEMorRY OF Boston-Born Priest-ScHoLtar To 
Be HONORED—GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY To 
Name Foreien Service SCHOOL AFTER REV, 
EpMUND A. WALSH 

(By William Hallisey) 
This is a day of honor for a famous priest, 
born in Boston but a citizen of the Ouse. 
He was the late Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 

S. J., founder of the Georgetown University 

School of Foreign Service from which have 

been graduated numbers of American and 

foreign diplomats, ~ ‘ 
Tonight Georgetown men will gather at the 

University Club to hear Very Rev. John 

Bunn, 8. J., t of Georgetown and a 

close friend of the late Father Walsh, discuss 

the future of the School of Service. 
One of the first he will tell them is 
that in September 1957, the name of the 

school will be changed to the Edmund A. 

Walsh School of Foreign Service of George- 

town University, to commemorate its 


Men and women throughout the world 
knew Father Walsh as a priest, diplomat, 
author, educator, lecturer, and adviser to 
ee and the United States Govern- 

A few are lucky eno to remember him 
ts boy in neg 

brother Fred, 43 years an organist in 
St. Bridget’s Church, South Beston, a re- 


’ 
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tired State employee and a volunteer worker 
for the National Braille Press, still lives in 
South Boston, 


BOYHOOD RECALLED 


Fred Walsh can remember as if it were 
yesterday the conversation Edmund Walsh 
had with his mother and father on a day in 
1901. He had been born in South Boston 
and the family lived there, except for a few 
years in Dorchester. 

Of the five children in the Walsh family, 
Edmund made his mark as the only one who 
ever was a problem toa teacher. Mrs. Walsh 
was summoned to school one day to help 
discipline her son who had tied to a chair 
the pigtail ribbons of a little girl. 

In Boston Coliege High School Edmund 
was an athlete—a sprinter on the track 
team—but most of all a student—such an 
enthusiastic one that he was graduated at 
the age of 16, a year ahead of his class. 

He had applied for Annapolis and it was 
one day in 1901 that he received a letter from 
the Naval Academy telling him he was too 
young to be accepted, though his marks were 
satisfactory. He could have waited a year 
and entered the academy at 17. 

But he didn’t. He couldn’t bear the 
thought of a wasted year. So he enrolled 
at a Jesuit seminary at Woodstock, Md., and 
the man who might have been a naval 
officer became a priest and pioneer American 
diplomat. 

BORN IN VICTORIAN AGE 


Once Father Walsh wrote about his boy- 
hood in Boston, and he spoke rather wist- 
fully: “It was my luck to be born into the 
waning years of the 19th century when life 
in Boston was tinged with roseate hues of a 
setting sun, rather condescendingly called 
the Victorian Age. 

“The times were not violent nor harried 
nor hard on the nerves in 1885.” 

This statement wasn’t typical of Father 
Walsh, who.rarely was wistful and who 
thrived in violent times that were hard on 
the nerves. 

He studied at St. Joseph’s College, \Phil- 
adelphia; at the University of Georgetown, 
in Detroit; in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; at the 
University of London; the University of Dub- 
lin; and at Innsbruk. He held degrees in 
philosophy, law, and literature, but his 
scholastic career was just beginning when 
he entered the seminary. 

Father Walsh started teaching in 1909 as 
instructor in freshman English at George- 
town. Before long he was teaching dra- 
matics and coaching Shakespearian produc- 
tions, some so polished that they were pre- 
sented on the New York stage. 


ORDAINED IN 1916 


In 1916, he was ordained a priest by James 
Cardinal Gibbons and returned to Boston 
to celebrate his first mass at the Immaculate 
Conception Church. 

He soon was named dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Georgetown, but left 
to work with the War Department as a 
member of a commission to administer a 
student program with officers of the United 
States Army. 

Father Walsh's particular job brought him 
back to New England. He was assistant 
educational director of the Student Army 
Training Corps in the New England States. 

While studying in Europe, Father Walsh 
had taken a close look at diplomatic schools 
abroad, particularly in Germany. 

He knew the United States should have 
such training spots for young diplomats and 
in 1914, when he was forced to leave Ger- 
many, he brought back the idea of a col- 
lege for diplomats. 

He turned to that job in 1919 and founded 
such a school at Georgetown. It was the 
first school for diplomats every established 
in the United States, and for many years 
the only one. 
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MISSION FOR POPE 


Father Walsh didn‘t remain very long to 
run his new school. In 1922 Pope Pius XI 
appointed him director of the Vatican Fam- 
ily Relief Mission to Russia and Father 
Walsh left on a journey that was to affect 
him far more than he eould ever expect. 

His job in Russia was a big one, but the 
effects were even greater. He ran relief kitch- 
ens for hungry Russians, dealt with top 
Bolshevists; acted as liaison between the 
Vatican and the Kremlin on church affairs 
such as church property and the religious 
rights of Catholics in Russia. 

Named director-general of the Peoples Re- 
lief Mission to Russia, he supervised the 
feeding of 158,000 persons a day through 
Catholic relief agencies. 

For 5 years longer he served as president 
of the Catholic Near East Relief in Soviet 
Russia, and toured Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt to study post-war relief problems. 

Meanwhile he became an expert on Russia. 
He built one of the greatest libraries of 
Russian books in the Western World. He 
gave more than 1,500 lectures on Russia in 
Europe and the United States. 

Most of all, he studied communism. He 
warned Americans and Europeans of the 
danger of communism. He gave, for 18 
years, an annual public lecture series of 10 
talks in Washington on Marxist commu- 
nism. 

AUTHORITY ON REDS 


Few men in the West knew as much about 
communism and Russia as Father Walsh 
did, and his message was always the same: 
Only armed force backed by spiritual 
strength and good government could halt 
the expansion of Soviet power with its nega- 
tion of religion and moral standards. 

In 1929 Pather Walsh left Russia again on 
Vatican work. 

This time, he negotiated with the Mexican 
Government. Two years later, he concluded 
the agreement with the Government of Iraq 
which brought about the establishment of 
an American college in Baghdad. 

He was always busy. World War II 
brought additional responsibilities, such as 
lecturing at Army camps and officers’ train- 
ing schools, serving as a consultant to the 
geopolitical division of the War Department; 
lecturing at the Judge Advocate General's 
School at the University of Michigan, and 
at the FBI training school. 

Between wars, he lectured, traveled for 
both the Vatican and the United States, was 
vice president of Georgetown, served on 
presidential commissions and wrote four vol- 
umes, The Fall of the Russian Empire, The 
Last Stand (both on Russia), Total Power, 
and Total Empire, the Roots and Progress 
of World Communism (on Nazi and Russian 
geopolitics). 

AT NUREMBERG TRIALS 


In 1945 he was summoned to Germany as 
consultant to the United States chief coun- 
sel at the Nuremberg trials. 

That same year, he circled the world when 
he was appointed by the general of the So- 
ciety of Jesus to visit and suggest means for 
development of a Jesuit mission in Japan. 

A friend and critic of Presidents, world 
traveler, international diplomat, he still 
found time to put on overalls and an old 
sweater and build an elaborate miniature 
railroad system for the young sons of an in- 
structor in the school, a project which went 
on for several years. 

Father Walsh celebrated his 40th anniver- 
sary as a priest in 1956, a short time before 
he died. 

His death brought letters from all over 
the world to his order, and to his family in 
South Boston. 

One such note read: “In 1928 I had the 
rare privilege of listening to a magnificent 
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lecture (of Father Walsh) on the growing 
menace of communism. I think that I could 
recite some parts of it today.” 

That letter was signed “Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Président of the United States.” 





St. Patrick—A Living Memory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the feast day of St. Patrick is celebrated 
as a national holiday in Ireland. The 
memory of St. Patrick lives on after 
nearly 15 centuries. 

Today, St. Patrick-continues to hold 
the same high place in the minds and 
the hearts of the Irish—and of Christian 
peoples everywhere—as he has in the 
past. He is the patron of the See of 
Armagh and of Ireland’s most illustrious 
college. Churches are dedicated to him 
not only in Ireland but also in all parts 
of the world to which the Irish have 
emigrated or which attracted their mis- 
sionaries since the time of the Middle 
Ages. The name of Patrick is one of the 
most common of Christian names of the 
Trish both at home and abroad. He is 
indeed the national hero of Ireland. 

Much has been written on the life of 
St. Patrick. The life and legend of the 
good St. Patrick is teld again and again 
in song and story—in poetry and prose. 
His life is studied by adults and children 
alike. Interest in the life of St. Patrick 
and of all the traditions surrounding that 
life is as alive today as ever. 

What kind of a person was this man? 
The average Irishman knows at least 
part of the legends associated with St. 
Patrick and through them something of 
the patron.himself. He knows the won- 
derful story of how the shape of the 
shamrock helped St. Patrick to explain 
the Holy Trinity. He knows the story 
that his patron saint expelled the snakes 
and all venomous reptiles from Ireland. 

Some of the facts surrounding his life 
are known, too. St. Patrick was born 
in Britain sometime around the year 387. 
When he was 16, he was captured by Irish 
raiders. There he became a slave. Dur- 
ing his captivity, he learned the language 
of the country and the ways of the Irish. 
Six years after his capture he escaped 
to France and prepared himself for the 
holy orders. After he became a priest, 
he returned to Ireland as a missionary 
about 432. 

In the years which followed, St. Pat- 
rick walked up and down the island, 
working zealously at his task of convert- 
ing the Irish to Christianity. It is said 
that-he alone founded 360 churches, bap- 
tized some 12,000 people, and ordained a 
countless number of priests. He con- 
quered an entire nation with his weapons 
of unlimited faith, an indomitable cour- 
age, and a tremendous love of his fellow 
men. The apostle of Ireland, mystic 
and man of action, brought a faith to 
an entire people. 





No matter how striking the personal- 
ity, it is not the man who counts here. 
It is the faith that he brought to the 
nation. It is a faith that has stood the 
test of time. It is a faith that is inter- 
preted today in the same integral way 
as it was interpreted by the church of 
St. Patrick in the fifth century. 

It is a faith that has done well by the 
Irish. It has helped them to survive 
centuries of domination by foreign pow- 
ers. It has helped them to survive reli- 
gious persecution without forsaking their 
own beliefs. There can be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind of the Irish love of free- 
dom and justice. These two principles 
were a part of the teachings of St. Pat- 
rick. They have been cherished down 
through the centuries, giving strength 
and character to the people. 

Thus it is that the Irish have been able 
to bridge the gap of almost 1,500 years 
between the religion of St. Patrick and 
that of modern times. They have proved 
that faith and freedom go hand in hand. 

It is fitting that we should pay tribute 
on this day to St. Patrick. It is fitting 
that we should honor the Irish both in 
their native land and abroad. They and 
their beloved St. Patrick have contributed 
greatly to the world. 

The memory of St. Patrick continues 
to live on through the people he loved 
so dearly. Through his heritage, they 
will ever be a glorious people. 





America Speaks 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a poem) 


entitled “America Speaks,” written by 
H. I. Phillips. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AmeRIcA SPEAKS 

(By H. I. Phillips) - 
To meet both ends I seldom can 
(But I’m a help to Pakistan) ; 
It’s hard to keep my shirt and pants 
(But after all, I’m fond of France); 
I guess I'll have to break my lease 
(I must cooperate with Greece); 
Hedged in by debts quite vast I am 
(But I must not neglect Siam). 


The wolf from door I can’t repel 

(Still I must help keep Burma well) ; 
By Tuesday I am out of dough 
(Malaya’s feeling better, though) ; 

My doliar very little buys 

(But Egypt’s-saféf;I surmise) ; 

My own financial outilook’s murky 
(But still my heart belongs to Turkey). 


I'm busted, flat, and feeling blue | 
(But I’m a pal of Timbuktu); . 
We're adding breadcrumbs to our hash 
(Who cares? Ain’t Tito short of cash?) ; 
Gasnone mee ainda nemeee 
(However, England's asking more 

Tm in a hole, but feeling noble * : *° 
I wish things were not quite so global! 





The Modern Republican Battleground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 





HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Secretary of Commerce Sin. 
clair Weeks before the Women’s Na. 
tional Republican Club, Inc., Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel ballroom, New York City: 

THE MODERN REPUBLICAN BATTLEGROUND 

We gather today in this the first year of 
the second century of the Republican Party— 
proud of its accomplishments and determine 
that our generation shall lay the foundation 
of another 100 years of dedicated service. 

At the start of a new Congress and a re. 
elected administration, it is a fitting time to 
take our bearings and chart our course. % 
let’s study some of the lessons of recent 
events and discuss frankly a few controversia| 
topics, which Al Smith used to call hot 


potatoes. 
I shall try to do so withaut reflecting nar. 
row partisanship and by giving full credit to 


th Democrats in Congress and the Nation, 
who believe in sound principles and support 
the President. 


THE NEW DEALISM CHARGE 


Now let’s tackle the first controversial! hot 
potato—New Dealism. 

Right here I should like to say a word to 
those old friends we sometimes hear com- 
plaining that the Eisenhower program is ‘just 
like the New Deal.” 

Obviously, this just isn’t so, period. 

How short are some memories. How blind 
are some eyes. If the Eisenhower program 
really is a repeat performance of the New 
Deal, why is it that old line New Dealers and 
a new crop of leftwingers are fighting that 
program tooth and nail? 

If it is a New Deal carbon copy, why did 
the last Republican National Convention— 

mitng rock-ribbed Republicans from 
every State in the Union—endorse that pro- 
gram? 

This administration’s actions are different 
in spirit from the New Deal practices of its 
predecessors, who tried to pack the Supreme 
Court, seize the steel mills, and draft strikers 
into the Army. 

The record clearly proves the sharp con- 
trast between our middle-of-the-road admin- 
istration and the New Deal which fostered 
socialized medicine and socialized agricul- 
ture, filled regulatory agencies with mem- 
bers hostile to private enterprise, tried to 


- make electric power a Federal monopoly, used 


the tax system to change the social order, 
encouraged the squandering of tax funds, 
harassed honest business, retarded the sound 
recovery of agriculture, set class against class, 
played politics with civil rights, treated spy 
hunts as “red herrings,” and some of whose 
leaders even condoned corruption. 

Let those who gramble that we «are New 
Dealish point out in what way the following 
great popular accomplishments of the Fisen- 
hower administration are a second edition of 
the New Deal. 

We rejected the despairing philosophy that 
prosperity must be based on a war boom. We 
stopped the agony and slaughter in Korea 
and thereby freed a peacetime economy ” 
produce the greatest prosperity in al) history. 

We rejected the alien theory of nursemaid 
government which claims that distant bu- 
reaucrats know better how-to run business 
and meet a payroll than businessmen. 
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In sharp contrast and often with the help 


of members of both parties in the 
we created @ climate. favorable to private 


competitive enterprise and free labor—we re- 
strait, 


moved controls; we reduced 
Government competition with private indus- 
try; we checked fast-rising inflation; we 
kept Government’s hand off the scales in 
collective bargaining; we checked monoply 
and helped small business by enforcing anti- 
trust laws; we established new programs to 
promote world trade. We made the greatest 
tax cut in history, paid installments on the 
public debt, balanced the budget twice, and 
plan to do it again this time. And we are 
making progress with the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 

The disposal of the Government’s smelter 
in Texas, its synthetic rubber plants, and 
the liquidation of the RFC and its former 
activities, plus the release of cash previously 
held for working capital for these programs, 
have resulted in a return to the United 
States Treasury of more than $1. billion. 
That’s the kind of benefit the public receives 
when this administration gets Government 
out of business—and I have cited only a 
part of this particular program. 

Yes, my friends, when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953, the New 
Deal went out and a new day dawned. 

A wave of confidence lifted this Nation to 
unprecedented heights of prosperity because 
of his inspired leadership. 

That which this administration is doing 
today is a projection of the Republican rec- 
ord of the past’4 years and is in keeping 
with the 1956 Republican campaign promises. 

THE 1958 BUDGET 


Now let’s tackle a second hot potato—the 
budget. It provides for the expenditures of 
$718 billion between next July 1 and June 
30, 1958, to finance national security and 
other services. It was designed to carry out 
the Republican program of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

In order to present the whole truth about 
the b let us tell the public some of 
the facts which some critics fail to mention. 

It is a fact, based on the latest comparative 
figures, that while Federal expenditures went 
down 13.2 percent, State and local spending 
went up 22.8 percent. 

It is a fact that our population has grown 
more than 11 million in the last 4 years— 
that in the same period our gross national 
product rosé more than $49 billion and that 
our national income increased $40 billion. 
Obviously, the Federal Government must ex- 
pand some functions to keep pace with this 
tremendous growth. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that whereas in 
1953 the budget, measured against the gross 
national product, was 20 percent, it has now 
gone down to about 16 or 17 .percent. 

It is a fact that the chief reason for the’ 
is national secu- 


rity—payment of former wars and spending 


‘ 
3 
g 
§ 
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62.6 percent of 
directly for national security, including de- 
fense and aid to our free-nation partners; 
27.7 percent are earmarked for interest on 
the national debt, veterans’ benefits, agricul- 
tural supports, and grants to States; 9.7 per- 
cent are earmarked for all the rest of Gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial, actually less than a dime in every dol- 
lar appropriated, 

I repeat with grim emphasis that Amer- 
icans, living under the awful shadow of 
the hydrogen bomb, must pay a lot of money 
to remain free and stay alive. 

A disturbing paradox of modern times is 
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novations also have increased the heavy 
burden of national defense. 

Every year it takes more money to buy 
the absolutely essential new weapons in the 
field of guided missiles, atomic forces and 
other ultra-modern war material. 

One example will suffice: 

The old B—-29 bomber plane cost $693,000; 
our current B-52 bomber costs $8 million. 
Suppose a necessary household expense 
Jumped from $6.93 to $80, can you imagine 
what a problem that would create in a fam- 
ily budget? Yet that is the comparative in- 
crease in just one type of modern airplane. 

If we are ever to escape from the increas- 
ing burden of military expense, we must 
concentrate our utmost efforts in easing 
world tensions, in making friends among the 
nations, in spreading international good will 
and in bringing a just and lasting peace to 
this war-cursed generation. 

I say—what I believe is the response of 
every woman at this gathering—that no man 
on earth is working harder and doing more to 
bring this era of peace than our great Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because the price of survival is so high, 
we dare not waste our substance. If we are 
to provide the private savings to produce 
the new plant and equipment that create 
jobs for the growing number of young peo- 
ple, we must do a better job in reducing the 
drain of taxes. 

I should like here to enlarge on my ref- 
erence to that portion of the budget (27-7 
percent) which goes for interest, veterans’ 
benefits, agricultural supports, grants to 
States, etc. 

The almost insatiable demand of different 
groups and different people for new Gov- 
ernment services and the continuing ex- 
pansion of the old is one of the most dif- 
ficult aspects of the budget problem. In 
turn, the temptation on their Representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for money to be 
spent in their district is almost irresistible. 
And, just so no one will think I’m trying 
to let the executive branch off too lightly, 
let me admit that in my opinion we in the 
executive branch can improve upon our rec- 
ord in this regard. 

If we ever are going to be able to tighten 
the tap on public spending, all of us must 
throw our weight against the mounting 
pressure, year after year, to swell special fa- 
vors, subsidies, pet projects, grants to States 
and pork barrel expenditures. By all of us, 
I mean the executive branch, the Congress 
and the public. 

Ask most anyone today if he favors re- 
ducing the cost of Government and the reply 
is “yes.” Then suggest stopping some Fed- 
eral service which he wants and the reply is 
a loud “no.” We'll not get very far in re- 
versing the trend in Government spending 
if everyone says, “Cut the other fellow’s 
benefit, but don’t touch mine.” 

If every section, every segment, every pres- 
sure group succeeds in grabbing more and 
more, the future economy could crumple 
under the increasing weight of taxes. But 
if, on the other hand, the aroused people of 
the United States rise up and demand great- 
er economy in Federal, as well as local and 
State appropriations, then they will get 
greater economy. 

Let me ask every woman in this room to 
reflect a minute: Are you a member of any 
group which is pressing for projects that will 
expand the Federal budget? Is your hus- 
band? If you are, consider well whether 
your activity in this respect is right or wrong. 

MEETING MODERN NEEDS 

Still another “live wire” subject is meeting 
modern needs. 

Complicated life in an urban industrial 
society and the rapid progress of science cre- 
ate many serious problems—undreamed of a 
few years back—which must be solved soon 
or we and the coming generation could face 
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stagnation in our economy and other critical 
conditions. 

Progress in an electronic-atomic age is 
one of the cornerstones of the Eisenhower 
Republican program. 

To meet modern needs, programs have 
been designed for highways, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, water resources, power devel- 
opment, St. Lawrence seaway, flood control, 
soil bank, widened opportunities for small 
business, a transport policy aimed at cheaper 
transportation, and a 4-year emergency pro- 
gram of Federal cooperation with States in 
overcoming the critical shortage of school- 
rooms. 

Although there may be some differences of 
opinion about some of these items, they are 
aimed at helping to create valuable private 
and public assets and at meeting the require- 
ments of a growing population and a growing 
economy. 

For example, In my own Department is 
lodged the duty of protecting the safety of 
those who fly—now and in the jet age. 

Already the highways of the sky face con- 
gestion. The situation is being handled 
now. But it could grow more dangerous in 
the years ahead as slow-moving vertical- 
flight helicopters eross the slanted path of 
commercial and military jets, traveling at 
breathless speed. 

If we do not get ready now to safeguard 
the airways of the future, the toll of tomor- 
row’s crackups and collisions could be ap- 
palling. 

To forestall such a hazard, the President 
appointed Edward P. Curtis, an outstanding 
expert, to recommend a long-range solution. 
In the interim the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Commerce Department is 
embarked on the greatest air-safety program 
in history and is providing air-navigational 
aids such as radars, eleetronic devices, and 
other safe air-traffie controls. But this is 
costing money—nearly three times the bill 
in 1953. 

One of the great current and future needs 
which we are trying te meet at the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Commerce Department 
is modern highways. Had public demands 
not been neglected so long, we might not 
have had such traffic bottlenecks and road 
accident slaughter as now. 

Although the President’s highway pro- 
gram is by far the greatest public-works pro- 
gram in all history, its cost does not appear 
in the budget. Instead of passing along 
debts for our children to carry we have 
undertaken—thanks to sound legislation— 
the first major project of its kind that is 
entirely self-liquidating. Pay-as-you-build 
taxes on the gasoline and oils of highway 
users are footing the bill. Nota mile of road 
is laid until the money to pay for it is in the 
Treasury. 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


In conclusion, let us size up modern Re- 
publicanism—about which there is so much 
interesting taik today. 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brandnew, dreamed up recently—as some 
folks think—by maverick stargazers. It is 
as old as the principles of the first successful 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, in its finest hours, 
has been concerned with human freedom and 
human welfare. In fact, it was born to fight 
for freedom—and still does. 

The Republican reeord of a century clearly 
proves that all through our history our party 
has provided sound Government services to 
fester the well-being of farmers, workers, 
businessmen, children, and others and to 
meet future national needs. 

The Lincoln administration founded the 
Department of Agriculture and initiated the 
first-Homestead Act, which gave land to farm 
families who would work it. Republicans 
passed the Sherman Antitrust Act to protect 
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small business against monopoly. To insure 
workers’ rights Republicans started the 
Bureau of Labor which later became the 
Department of Labor. Republicans estab- 
lished the merit system through the Civil 
Service Act of 1883. 

Republicans protected family health 
through the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act. Re- 
publicans in 1912 established the Children’s 
Bureau after the passage of child labor laws 
in many Republican States. 

The Panama Canal was built to meet fu- 
ture needs. Under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, programs also were launched to 
conserve the Nation’s forests, minerals, and 
water resources. One of the conservation 
measures to preserve water and timber re- 
sources was the Weeks* Act of 1911—intro- 
duced in Congress by my father, when he 
was a Representative. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was established; the Federal Land 
Banks were strengthened; a new system of 
agricultural credit-banks was organized and 
the Home Loan Bank System was created to 
assist individual farm and individual home- 
owners. These latter protections against 
adversity were initiated in the administra- 
tion of your honored guest, that lifelong 
humanitarian—President Herbert Hoover. 

Republican policies today are the expres- 
sion of our. party's great century-old prin- 
ciples, dressed in the clothing of this current 
age. 

So we are in keeping with\a century of 
Republican accomplishments for the Ameri- 
can people, when Republicans insist that 
Government must have a heart as well as 
a head. 

We also are in barmony with our 1956 plat- 
form, in step with our Republican President 
and in line with the overwhelming majority 
of American citizens, when we support pro- 
grams refiecting a hard head, a warm heart, 
and a far-seeing eye. 

Let us go home with renewed faith that 
Republican policies are heiping to encourage 
a healthy and growing economy with pros- 
perity widely shared and are helping to ad- 
vance peace, justice, and freedom. Let us, 
by our attitude on public issues, prove 
worthy. of the trust the American people 
have placed in our party and in our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The Betrayal of Trade Unionism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit the following address by James 
B. Carey at the special convention of 
the United Paperworkers of America 
AFL-CIO in Chicago, DL, this week. 

Mr. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Industrial Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, AFL—CIO, made 
some very pertinent remarks on a sub- 
ject which today is of very real concern 
to every reputable trade-union: organ- 
ization in the ceuntry. The title of his 
address was “The Betrayal of Trade 
Unionism.” 

His views in this field came at a most 
appropriate when @ number of so- 
called union leaders are being investi- 
gated by a Senate committee for con- 
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sorting with gangster and racketeering 
elements for personal gain. 

He has spoken out before on the sub- 
ject, even going so far as to recommend 
expulsion from the APL-CIO of any 
union proved guilty of unethical prac- 
tices. 

The union of which he is president, 
the IUE, is one of the cleanest and most 
respected of American labor organiza- 
tions. .There is no place in it for any 
officer or member who associates with 
individuals of even suspected criminal 
intent. Both he and his union are a dis- 
tinct credit to the American labor move- 
ment. The great majority of United 
States unions share that distinction. 

It is a real privilege and honor for me 
to include his following remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue BETRAYAL OF TRADE UNIONISM 


Four memorable and deeply meaningful 
lines open the officers’ report to this special 
and final convention of the United Paper- 
workers of America. : 

In a handful of words they encompass the 
story of your origins, the dramatic history 
of your growth and economic achievement, 
and your progress to the threshold on which 
you stand today—a proud, strong, militant 
organization ready to play a major role in 
the creation of a powerful, new, united labor 
movement in your industry. They are words 
that should not be forgotten in your new 
organization: 

“The Uhited Paperworkers was born in bat- 
tle. It has grown in battle and it survived 
because its adversaries appreciated its 
willingness to stand up and fight for the 
principles which gave it birth.” 

Because I know your history I know that 
those words are as significant as any written 
by a union in our time; and I know also that 
they have enlarged significance today. 

The adversaries your officers refer to—that 
ambushed and attacked you at various times 
down through the years—were not only em- 
ployers who wanted to see your vigorous, 
young union dispersed and drived com- 
pletely out of the industry. 

Nor were your adversaries only the Com- 
munists who sought to destroy your organi- 
zation, as they did others, by swallowing it. 

There was a third enemy, even more in- 
sidious and dangerous than the other two, 
which would have pounced on your union 
had you ever let down your guard for a 
moment. 

That enemy was racketeering and corrup- 
tion, an ugly contamination that we now 
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should be), and more than one tear wi!| plop 
nostalgically into a schooner of beer. 

You will be sentimental and nostalgic fo, 
the simple reason that you have good things 
to look back on—such as your superb recory 
of democratic trade unionism, your interna) 
unit and miflitant sense of brotherhoog 
your many years of hard-won, pioneering 
economic gains, and the fact that you have 
been most happily blessed with gifted ang 
aggressive leadership. 

My memories of your union’s early leader. 
ship extend back to the first CIO convention 
in 1938 and the episode, related in your of. 
cers’ report, of Frank Grasso and his co}. 
leagues asking me to call a meeting of loca) 
industrial unions in the paper industry. ; 
can take a special pride, therefore, in having 
been a participant in the very earliest stir. 
rings of industrial unionism in your indus. 

. I figure myself as something of a god. 
father to the United Paperworkers. 

Your union’s early leadership—I can te 
you as one who personally survived it— 
comprised a real set of eager beavers; in fact, 
probably the eagerest beavers in the entire 
CIO, There were times, for example, listen. 
ing to Frank Grasso’s impassioned speeches 
and watching him scurry around that first 
CIO convention that you got the curious im. 
pression that the steel industry, the auto 
industry and the rubber industry were rela. 
tively minor and inconsequential problems 
compared to the paper industry, and that if 
we got the paper industry organized then 
steel, auto, rubber, shipbuilding and every. 
thing else would automatically fall into line, 

You get the rough idea. Frank Grasso 
and his “paperworker pioneers” never sold 
the industry short. In fact, I have a vague 
but persistent recollection that at one C10 
convention in those early days, Grasso tried 
desperately to get all of us to boycott the 
hotel dining room if it continued to re‘use 
to serve us our meals on paper plates. 

A few. years later on, after your separation 
from the Playthings & Novelty Workers 
Union, on January 1, 1944, I recall that Presi- 
derit Philip Murray asked me to serve on the 
new Paperworkers Organizing Committee 
with Allan Haywood as chairman. That 
post enabled me to renew my friendships 
with the leaders of your union and reac. 
quainted me with the problems of your or- 
ganization and industry. And I remember 
also the jubilation in your organization in 
January 1946 when you became the United 
Paperworkers of America and still later when 
you held your first constitutional conven- 
tion in Buffalo. 

At that first paperworkers convention, 
the unforgettable Allan Haywood urged your 
delegates: “Keep this union clean. Keep it 
free, free for all of you to express yourselves 
decently and proudly. You never can be too 
radical against evil nor too conservative for 
good.” 

Well, you did keep your union clean. And 
you kept it free. Your history shows that 
you kept it clean of unethical practices and 
free of and corruption. You 
kept faith not only with Allan Haywood but 
more important with your members and with 
honest, democratic. unionism. You pro- 
vided a model of sound, healthy unionism. 
The CIO was proud of you and the entire 
labor movement can be proud of you on this 
eve of your merger. 5 
- It is, of course, to your much greater credit 
that you maintained a clean and free union 
not in a moral vacuum but in the face of 
very grave threats and hazards. 

The United Paperworkers didn’t escape the 
greedy, criminal eyes of racketeers and 
gangster elements.. They tried to lay violent 
siege to your organization in New York and 
New Jersey during the late 1940’s. No doubt 
their cold-bloodedly evil plans Were to cap- 
ture your locals in those States first. Theo 
they'd spin out their web into other areas t0 
@ private racket empire with the workers of 
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your industry. becoming captives whose 
prime function was to pay monthly per 
capita tribute to these pirates. 

In New Jersey racketeers sent in armed 
thugs and goons to, break a paperworkers’ 


strike. Your were stunned and dis- 
. believing it was discovered that these 
armed carried union creden- 


strikebreakers 
tials. The credentials they flaunted, it is 
jronic to note today, were issued by two 
unions, the Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 
workers Union and the Laundry Workers In- 
ternational Union, which last month were 
ordered by the AFL-CIO executive council to 
clean out the corruption in their leaderships 
within 90 days or face expulsion from the 


oO. 

The record of these two unions, the AFL— 
cro reported, is “a sordid tale of irresponsi- 
pility, diversion of funds, jockeying of bank- 
ing accounts, and heavy recompense for cer- 
tain officers.” Earlier, these two outfits 
prought disrepute to the labor movement 
when a Senate subcommittge headed by Sen- 
ator Paut Dove.as and the AFL-CIO council 
found they were “subject to heavy corrupt 
influence and domination.” 

It is to the eternal glory of the United Pa- 
perworkers that you stood toe-to-toe and 
slugged it out with the gangsters and goons, 
and finally sent them running for cover into 
their ratholes.. The courage and incorrupti- 
ble principles of the United Paperworkers 
defeated this racketeer mob, but other 
unions were not so fortunate. 

It is because other labor organizations 
could not do what you did; it is because: oth- 
er unions were too weak and succumbed tq 
corruption that the labor movement today 
faces an unprecedented crisis. 

It is a crisis that is worse, in my opinion, 
than the crisis we faced in the 1930’s when 
union-hating managements waged open war- 
fare against us or in the 1940’s when Com- 
munist infiltration and control of unions 
reached a decisive point of no return. 

But the issue today is far rhore menacing, 
because this time it comes from inside our 
movement. It is betrayal from within. It is 
treason to.trade unionism by those who pre- 
tend to believe in, and represent, trade 
unionism. It is pernicious perfidy by those 
who profess the ideals of union brotherhood 
only for the end of personal enrichment. 

These betrayers of labor, these traitors to 
trade unionism, have brought a terrible dis- 
ease into the labor movement, a disease that 
must be cut out surgically, swiftly and un- 
flinchingly to prevent its spread into a cor- 
tupting contagion. ; 

The hard, cold, inescapable fact is that we 
must u destroy racketeering and cor- 
ruption in labor movement or racketeer- 
ing and corruption will destroy the labor 
movement. ‘ 

Corruption is never a static thing. Cor- 
Tuption means decay, and decay, unless it is 
decisively halted, spreads an unhealthy 
part of an organism to its thy parts. 

There is only one way to handle the be- 
trayers of labor, the traitors to trade union- 
ism, the men who have enriched themselves 
at the expense of rank-and-file workers. 
These men must be fully and mercilessly ex- 
posed as the loathsome disease-carriers that 
they are and quarantined off from the labor 
movement for the rest of their lives. 


I have said before that such men are not 


the most vicious of union-hating manage- 
nat ee Oe Coperamint 
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But after a determination has been made, 
swift and vengeful justice should be meted 
out to these betrayers and traitors. Their 
status as union officials should be erased, 
ruthlessly and uncompromisingly. And if 
they have committed crimes against society 
as well as against the labor movement, then 
union officials must encourage law-enforce- 
ment authorities to take action also. 

There can be no compromising with these 
forces that would corrupt and destroy the 
democratic labor movement. 

I insist, moreover, that it is incumbent 
upon the labor movement to initiate these 
actions itself, to police its own domain as 
completely as possible. We should not wait 
for State legislatures, grand juries or con- 
gressional committees to do our work for 
us. We should set our own house in order; 
we should not have to sanction others—out- 
siders with uncertain motives—doing our 
housecleaning for us. 

Two other actions, to my way of thinking, 
are also required: 

First, some union constitutions badly need 
rewriting, need to be made more democratic, 
need to provide more specific protections for 
the rank-and-file, and need to make union 
leadership both more responsive and more 
responsible to union membership. 

Second, some unions very obviously need to 
follow the example of the national AFL-CIO 
and of the IUE-AFL-CIO in adopting com- 
prehensive and enforcible codes of ethical 
practices. 

The AFL-CIO could have no corrupt affili- 
ates nor could unethical practices exist with- 
in AFL-CIO unions, for example, if all unions 
placed themselves into full compliance with 
the AFL-CIO constitution and the four AFL- 
CIO codes of ethical practices. 

AFL-CIO ethical practices code, No. 3, de- 
clares that “there is no room within the 
federation or any of its affiliated unions for 
any person in a position of leadership or re- 
sponsibility who is a crook, racketeer, a 
Communist, or a Fascist.” This declaration 
is then made considerably more than a pious 
wish in the following words: 

“It is the obligation of every union affili- 
ated with the AFE-CIO to take appropriate 
steps to ensure that this principle is com- 
plied with. * * * It is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of each national and interna- 
tionai union affiliated with the federation to 
see to it that it is free of all corrupt, Com- 
munist or Fascist influences. Consequently, 
a trade union need not wait upon a criminal 
conviction to bar from office corrupt, Com- 
munist or Fascist influences. The responsi- 
bility of each union to see to it that it is 
free of such influences is not a responsibility 
placed upon our unions by law. It is a re- 
sponsibility which rests upon our unions by 
the AFL-CIO constitution and by the moral 
principles that govern the trade-union 
movement. Eternal vigilance in this area is 
the price of an honest democratic trade- 


- union movement.” 


But this. AFL-CIO ethical practices code— 
adopted slightly more than a month ago— 
doesn’t stop there; it carefully and specifi- 
cally spells out a set of rules to govern AFL-— 
CIO affiliates. These rules state, in part: 

“1. * * * no persons who constitute cor- 
rupt influences or practices or who represent 
or support Communist, Fascist or totalitar- 
ian agencies should hold office of any kind 
in trade unions. * * * 

“2. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who 
has been convicted of any crime involving 
moral turpitude offensive to trade union 
morality. 

“3. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or 
any of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
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commonly known to be a crook or racketeer 
preying on the labor movement and its good 
mame for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
previously convicted for such nefarious ac- 
tivities.” 

Right there in the AFL-—CIO’s ethical prac- 
tices code, No. 3—backed by the constitu- 
tion—is obviously the power and authority 
to purge the AFL-CIO of corrupt affiliates 
and the means, also, for AFL-CIO affiliates to 
cleanse themselves of corrupt elements. 

I have no indication that this authority 
will not be used to its fullest extent where 
justified. It had better be, because the 
future of the labor movement may well hinge 
on our swift and uncompromising eradiction 
of corruption and unethical practices 
wherever they are found to exist in labor 
unionism. 

As far as we know today, racketeering 
and corruption involve only a very small 
number of unions and a tiny percentage of 
union members. This is true even though 
one might gain the impression these days 
that there’s one large union that’s somehow 
been overlooked until now; the International 
Union of Procurers, Three-Horse Parlay 
Plungers, Pinball Professionals, Political 
Parasites, and Bawdy-House Promoters. 

The problem of corruption may be, in it- 
self, a relatively small one but the effects, the 
consequences of that problem are very far 
from small. 

The entire labor movement, in fact, is 
already being hurt by the disclosures of cor- 
ruption, magnified and exaggerated though 
they may be. The New York Times, it must 
be acknowledged, summed up the situation 
accurately in a headline which reads: “Senate 
Inquiry Is Likely To Hurt Labor Movement; 
All Unions May Suffer From the Corrupt 
Practices of Some of the Leaders.” 

The labor movement is being hurt, actu- 
ally, not on one front but on three. We are 
being hurt in terms of public prestige and 
reputation. We are being hurt in terms of 
legislation both in Congress and in the States. 
And we are being hurt by the ammunition 
which is being given to union-hating em- 
ployers in their fight against organizing 
drives. 

The extent to which the labor movement's 
prestige and reputation is being injured can 
only be guessed at. Tragically, it comes just 
at a time when the labor movement had 
succeed: in winning a greater degree of 
public f&vor than at any time in the last 
quarter-century. A Gallup poll disclosed 
just last month that 76 percent of the people 
now approve of labor unions as compared 
with 72 percent in 1936. 

We worked hard, awfully hard to achieve 
that-improved reputation and we had reason 
to believe that the trend would continue. 

On the legislative front there is reason for 
genuine concern. First, there is no way of 
knowing what kind of legislative proposals 
may come out of the curreat hearings of the 
Select Senate Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field. 
The proposals could be for heavily restric- 
tive legislation. This year or next could pro- 
duce another upsurge of demands that in- 
dustrywide and companywide bargaining 
be prohibited, that the union shop and the 
checkoff be outlawed or drastically curtailed. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, however, isn’t going to wait for any 
moves in Congress. Last week, the NAM an- 
nounced the opening of a campaign for a 
seven-point program admittedly designed to 
weaken the bargaining power of labor. The 
NAM’s program would, among other things, 
outlaw the union shop, prohibit picketing 
for organizational purposes, bar national 
and international unions from participating 
in contract negotiations, and stifle political 
activity by unions. 

What the NAM is really after was clearly 
implied by its president, E. G. Swigert, when 
he told newspapermen that none of the wage 
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raises in steel or auto since 1949 should have 
been granted. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
labor racketeering and corruption scandals 
have made absurd any idea of repealing or 
even modifying the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
present Congress. 

The racketeering charges have made the 
picture in State legislatures equally dark. 
In New York State Republican members of 
the legislature are pushing hard for a $150,- 
000 investigation into the alleged domination 
of labor unions by hoodlums, racketeers, and 
gangsters. Similar demands are cropping up 
in other State legislatures, all aimed at the 
enactment of restrictive legislation de- 
signed either to supplement or supersede 
Federal antilabor laws. 

The floodgates have now been opened for 
a new deluge of State right-to-work laws, 
encouraged in part by the fact that Indiana 
last week became the first major industrial 
State to outlaw the union shop. Indiana 
thus joined 17 other States—13 in the South 
and 4 in the North—which have enacted 
right-to-scab statutes. 

Employers have already started brainwash- 
ing unorganized employees with propaganda 
drawn from the Senate committee hearings. 
But I don’t think we've seen even a begin- 
ning of this management campaign yet. Be- 
fore long it will probably start coming in 
huge waves, particularly at unorganized 
plants in the South, as more and more am- 
munition is made available in the hearings. 

In our industry and in other industries 
employees in newly opened plants are being 
bombarded with propaganda that their dues 
payments will serve only to keep union lead- 
ers_in sumptuous luxury and in such ex- 
travagances as racing stables, vacation trips 
abroad, and gambling expenses. 

“The heat has been taken off big business 
and industry as organized labor has been 
placed on the defensive. 

A billion-dollar electrical manufacturing 
corporation is involved in the employment 
of call girls to push appliance sales but that 
immoral spectacle is quickly overshadowed 
in the daily press by the involvement of a 
few union officials with bawdy houses. 

The immorality of 9,000 employer viola- 
tions of the child labor law last year is 


swiftly forgotten as headlines report con-‘ 


nections between unions and pinball ma- 
chine rackets. é 

The immoral spectacle of major manufac- 
turers instigating and exploiting race hatred 
in the South as a means of blocking union 
organizing efforts is obscured by the sup- 
posedly more dramatic crime of union wel- 
fare funds mishandled. 

Unethical profiteering persists in industry 
after industry. In your industry, for exam- 
ple, the price of newsprint has been hiked 
from $68 a ton in 1946 to $135 a ton 3 days 
ago. But that’s made to appear trivial in 
comparison with the unethical behavior of a 
union leader who pads his expenses. 

And so it goes. The publicity picture of 


big bysiness and industry comes out one of . 


relative purity and whiteness against a 
blackly evil picture of trade union abuses. 

We can find neither excuse nor consola- 
tion in the fact that present day racketeer- 
ing and corruption in the labor movement 
started here in Chicago in the early 1930's 
not with unions but with employers. 

When Al Capone, “Bugs” Moran, and other 
gangsters first moved into the labor union 
field after the repeal of prohibition it was 
at the invitation of employers in the clean- 
ing and dyeing industry. The employers 
wanted strong-arm men and gunsels to pro- 
vide protection against what they termed 
“unfair competition” but what was actually 
the reluctance of a few companies to adhere 
to price-fixing conspiracies. 

Once they obtained a foothold in that in- 
dustry the racketeers moved quickly into 
other industries, organizing phony unions 
for the benefit of employers and collecting 
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from both sides—dues from captive members 
and shakedown payments from the employer 
who soon found himself as much of a 
trapped victim as his employees. 

The labor movement cannot afford to let 
its moral and ethical standards fall to the 
level of big business and industry standards. 
We cannot let the false impression prevail 
that trade unionism is as susceptible to 
racketeering and corruption as big business. 

The ground we have lost we must regain; 
we must reestablish our hard-won reputa- 
tion as a movement of dedication, high prin- 
ciples, idealism and brotherhood. 

To do this we must not tolerate for 1 
minute longer-than is necessary those ele- 
ments that have brought disgrace and shame 
on the labor movement. 

Either we drive the betrayers of unionism 
out of our movement quickly and forever 
or else we risk irreparable loss of integrity 
and even the possibility of ultimate defeat, 

This is a time for anger; this is a time 
more than ever before for indignation and 
outrage in the labor movement. This is a 
time for wrathful action against those who 
would despoil an ideal that thousands of 
men and women have devoted their lives 
to building, an ideal for which others have 
even sacrificed their lives. 

We will keep our faith with them, with 
both the dead and the liing, and not only 
with the men and women of the labor move- 
ment today but those who will inherit the 
labor movement from us—our children and 
the generations to come. 

We will let nothing—absolutely nothing— 
prevent us from leaving the American labor 
movement a finer and cleaner and more ef- 
fective instrument for the brotherhood of 
man under God than we found it. 





The Death of President Ramon Magsaysay 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF ‘CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
grief over the tragic and untimely death 
of Ramen Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippine Republic. % 

This is an occasion for a reaffirmation 
of the close ties the people of this coun- 
try have, and have had, with the people 
of the Philippines. When the United 
States gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence in 1946, it was an outstanding 
example of what an enlightened policy 
toward underdeveloped areas can pro- 
duce: At that time, after a distin- 
guished and courageous record in lead- 
ing the Philippine guerrilla army against 
the Japanese invader, President Mag- 
saysay entered public life as a member 
-and as a 
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were given land to work and an oppor. 
tunity for a new life. 

Mr. Speaker, the loss of such a grea; 
national leader, sincere patriot, ang 
American ally, should spur us on in ce. 
veloping policies in Asia tRat will have , 
deep and friendly understanding of th, 
burning desire for independence and the 
desire for equality which characterize 
the development of these new nations 
We took the lead in granting Philippin. 
independence after World War II, a fac; 
which was never forgotten by President 
Magsaysay. It is my hope that we shai) 
continue to espouse democratic causes 
in Asia, by deed as well as by word. | 
we understand Asia and think in term; 
of her people and their aspirations fo; 
freedom, if we throw our influence be. 
hind the new democratic forces there 
rather than authoritarian ones, we vil! 
make freedom more powerful than com. 
munism there. We must shift our em. 
phasis from the military to the politica) 
and, like Magsaysay, employ the human 
approach. No finer testimonial to the 
life of Ramon Magsaysay could be of- 
fered by the United States. 





St. Patrick’s Day Address by the Hor. 
* orable Eugene J. McCarthy, of Min- 
nesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following outstanding 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Evucene J. McCartuy, of Minnesota, at 
the dinner held by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick on Saturday evening, March 
16, 1957, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
Excerprs From aN Appress or EvUGEN® J. Mc- 

CaRTHY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FouRrTH DIs- 

RICT, MINNESOTA, PRIENDLY Sons oF ST 

Patrick, WILKEs-Barke, Pa., Marcu 16, 

1957 


St. Patrick’s Day ts a day for remembrances. 





“It is a day on which we recall again the great 


names of Ireland, the names of the counties 
and the towns and the villages, of the hills 
and of the valleys, of the lakes and rivers and 
bays of Ireland. A day on which we recall 
again the names of her saints and of her 
scholars, to recite and list again the names 0! 
her great patriots and leaders, of her singers 
and of her poets, Even though many 0! is 
have never seen the places, just as we have 
not seen or known the saints of Ireland, both 
the persons and the places come alive again 
in our minds and in our hearts. We recall 
the names of Donegal and Tyrone and A- 
magh in the North, of Kildare and Meath, 
Wicklow and Dublin in the east, of Water- 
ford and Cork arid Kerry in the South, o 
Limerick, Clare, way and Sligo in the 
west. The names , Cormack, Brian, 
Murray, O’Connor, Parnell, O’Connell, P!unk- 
ett, Emmet and Hyde; the names of Patrick. 
Bridget and Columkille, and Brendun and 
Malaky and all the rest of the saints, and the 
great leaders and the scholars, and the bards 


and genealogists and the poets of Ireland. 
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ver hand even in Irish mourning there is 
an element of the joyful. The Irish wake is 
not an This seeming division char- 


Mverizes the history of the Irish people as. 


it does characterize the Irish personality. 
The line between the consideration of Ireland 
as a grey-haired old lady mourning in the 
shadows for the loss of her sons and waiting 
in vain for help from across the waves, and 
the consideration of Ireland as vigorous and 
fertile, producing sons and daughters and 
sending them forth triumphantly to the ends 
of the earth. The lines between the things 
of time and those of eternity, between the 
times of peace and the times of trouble have 
peen finely drawn. It is common in the 
characterization of nations to picture them 
in an hour of triumph, and of strength and 
victory, rather than in a time of defeat and 
suffering. This is not the case with Ireland 
and the Irish people. The [Irish character 
has not been formed and proved in 1 short 
test, or in 1 shining hour. It has been slow 
tested and proved in a long and bitter his- 
tory, in defeat and oppression and suffering. 
It has been proved not only as to heroic vir- 
tues, but also as to unheroic ones; not only 
as to courage and fortitude and greatness of 
mind, but as to patience and tolerance and 
long suffering; the little, and unheroic vir- 
tues, without which neither a nation nor a 
man can claim perfection. : 

It seems as @ result of this long slow test- 
ing, the Irish have developed a sensitivity 
which permits them to hear the last note of 
the harp, or the song of freedom, after other 
ears have become deaf toit. It permits them 
to see the last spark of freedom in what was 
once a great fire after other eyes no longer 
see that light, and to feel the warmth of 
freedom, and of hope, in what to others may 
appear to be a cold.lump of peat. The Irish 
character as a result of this testing and trial 
has been marked by a great longing and 
aspiration for freedom. That longing and 
aspiration has been expressed in the five 
great loves of the Irish people. 

First is their great love for country, for 
the soil of Ireland, for its towns and its 
people. So great is this love and longing, 
that the greatest punishment set for Colum- 
kille, the saint, was that he could no longer 
And so we have, all 
exiles whenever 
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consequential that as late as the 15th and 
16th centuries English rulers were moved 
to impose special penalties on bards, min- 
strels, rhymers, and genealogists who sus- 
tained the lords and gentlemen in their love 
of rebellion and other crimes and which 
moved the soldiers of Cromwell to break the 
harps still found on the walls of the cot- 
tages of the Irish at the time of the inva- 
sion. The ancient Gaelic law recognized 
this in forbidding the seizure by justice 
in any house of any Gaei whatsoever, one 
of his books, his sword, or his harp. For 
his beok was the symbol of his intellectual 
and of his spiritual freedom. The sword 
was-the symbol of his political freedom, 
and the harp was the symbol of all the 
things that the human heart aspires to. 

We must not, of course, forget the faults 
and failings of the Irish people. Not every- 
one is made perfect by adversity. There 
remains in some of the Irish a tendency to 
be cynical and to be negative, to find fault, 
to detract, and to criticize. It is not these 
which the world needs today of the Irish but 
a positive contribution based on the best of 
Irish tradition and inheritance. The times 
in which we live are not altogether bright. 
These may not be the worst of times, as 
some say. They may seem to be the worst 
in contrast with the hopeful optimism of 
this century in its beginning, for one by 
one modern man has seen the lights by which 
he thought he was guided grow dim and 
fade. The evils which the modern age as- 
serted it was about to destroy forever—the 
evils of pain and suffering, of persecution, 
of torture, of ignorance, even the fear of 
evil, and finally the fear of fear which were 
to be abolished forever—all have returned 
in this century, and in this generation. And 
in some cases, like the evil spirit of the Gos- 
pel, once driven out they have returned 
sevenfold. 

It is not enough for us merely to be aware 
of this distressful fact. These are not new 
difficulties. They were recognized long ago 
and best stated, I think, by the ancient 
Celtic monk, Cadoc the Wise. Cadoc ex- 
pressed his concern over his own times and 
over times that might come in what was 
known and called Cadoc’s Song of Hate. It 
was not really a song of hate, but rather 
a song of grief in which he catalogued all 
of those bad things, all of those undesirable 
things which he wished to see removed from 
the life of man, The Song of Hate runs 
thus: 


“IT hate the judge who loves money, and the 
. scribe who loves war, and chiefs who 
do not guard their subjects, and na- 

tions without vigor. 

I hate houses without dwellers, lands un- 
tilled, fields that bear no harvest. 

Landless- clans, the agents of error, the 
oppressors of truth. 

I hate him who respects not father or 
mother, those who make strife among 

re friends. 

A country in anarchy, lost learning, and 
uncertain boundaries. 

I hate journeys without safety, families 
without virtue, lawsuits without rea- 
son, 

Ambushes and treasons, faults in counsel 
and justice unhonored. 

I hate a man without a trade, a laborer 
without freedom, a society without 
freedom, a society without teachers, a 
false witness before a judge, the unde- 
serving exalted to high position. 

Fables in place of teaching, knowledge 

ithout inspiration. 

Se without eloquence, and a man 
without a conscience.” 


The world needs the revival of the five 
great loves of the Irish today as it has always 
needed them. It needs love leading to posi- 
tive action. In a time when the traditions 
of the past are rejected and frowned upon, 
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when learning and truth must compete in 
the market place with falsehood and error 
and the only test is that of which is most 
useful, there is a great need for the return 
of the love of truth and the love of learning. 
When love of country and love of political 
freedom in many areas of the world have 
been destroyed, there is a great need for the 
revival of the Irish love of country. When 
the faith has grown cold and has been re- 
jected my many, the love of the faith too 
must be revivified. When love of poetry is 
looked upon by some as unmanly, when it 
has little or no place in the deliberations 
of man, there is a great need for a revival 
of this Irish love of song and poetry. This, 
then, is the pattern and the way. For as 
Cadoc again said: “No man is the son of 
knowledge if he is not the son of poetry. 
No man loves poetry without loving light. 
Nor the light without loving the truth. Nor 
the truth without loving justice. Nor jus- 
tice without loving God. And he who loves 
God cannot fail to be happy.” 

The responsibility of the sons of St. Pat- 
rick, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, is 
clear. Let us hope that all may so meet and 
fulfill their responsibility that each and 
everyone say that he has been the good ser- 
vant of learning and of song and poetry, 
but in all things God’s good servant first. 
And then we can hope that the good St. 
Patrick, in his right, may judge us all with 
gentleness. 





The Kids Fight Back 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been called to my attention by one of 
the pages of the.Senate an article en- 
titled ‘“‘The Kids Pight Back,” by Joseph 
N. Bell, and published in the January 
number of the Coronet magazine. Free- 
dom Foundation recently gave a special 
award for progress against vandalism. 
This article gives a good answer to what 
we hear so much of; namely, the delin- 
quency of our youth. The kids are fight- 
ing back. They are fighting for good 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE Kms Ficut Back 
(By Joseph N. Bell) 

The trouble in Dallas began on March 6, 
1956, when a half dozen windshields on used- 
car lots were peppered with BB pellets, and 
motorists about the city were shot at from 
cars filled with teen-agers. 

Nightly, thereafter, the number of these 
attacks grew, the damage mounted stead- 
ily and Dallas became steadily more in- 
censed at its young people. 

At the end of 2 weeks, police estimated 
that 1,000 autos and 250 houses, schools, 
and business firms had been damaged by 
flying pellets to a total of more than $50,- 
000. Ballistics tests showed that the mis- 
siles were coming from a mixture of air 
rifles, .22 caliber riffes and slingshots. 

On March 16, the police stepped up night 
patrols and began stopping and searching 
teen-agers seen loitering. 
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In the midst of all this, Bill Crowell, 
a 15-year-old sophomore at Forest Avenue 
High School had an idea. Bill was a member 
of a high school organization called the Key 
Club, which was dedicated to public serv- 
ice works on behalf of school and com- 
munity. 

Who, thought Bill, could better put a stop 
to this senseless deviltry than the kids 
themselves? He believed that only a smail 
minority were involved in the shootings. 
Perhaps concerted action by the majority 
would bring them into line. So, with the 
help of three buddies, he prepared a pledge 
to be circulated in the schools. 

On March 17, while Key Club members 
from all but 2 Dallas high schools were 
meeting to consider the pledge the vandal- 
ism hit an ugly high. That night, police 
arrested 24 juveniles on suspicion of pellet- 
gun raiding. Two boys were caught breaking 
into schools where they smashed more than 
100 windows. Windshields were shot out 
of 57 cars at one used-car lot—in spite of 
a night watchman especially hired to pro- 
tect them. A motorist was hit by pellets 
in 2 different parts of the city. 

Two days later, the Key Club pledge was 
read and explained to the students at For- 
est High School. It said, in part: 

“We, as citizens of this great United States, 
realize that her future will lie in our hands. 
* * * To prevent damaging our heritage, we 
shall respect the properties of all people. 
* * * Therefore, we pledge ourselves to ab- 
stain from any form of vandalism and ear- 
nestly recommend that others do the same.” 

Students began signing the pledge at For- 
est that afternoon. Tuesday, it was circu- 
lating in other Dallas schools with Key 
Clubs. The following day it appeared at 
the two non-Key Club schools, sponsored 
by student leaders who had been approached 
by Key clubbers. Up to 95 percent of the 
students were signing the pledge. 

On Thursday, damage began to taper off 
and by Saturday things were almost back to 
normal. 

Prompt police action had had a decisive 
effect in stopping the pellet-gun spree. But 
so, too, had the Key Clubs, which both city 
and police officials were quite willing to 
admit. 

Key Club members all over the Nation are 
used to coping with such problems. For it 
Was a serious one in Sacramento, Calif., that 
brought about the creation of the first Key 
Ciab~in 1925. The problem there was secret 
high-school fraternities which had gotten 
completely out of hand. 

A high-school vocational-guidance direc- 
tor named Frank Vincent realized that the 
only way to get rid of fraternities was to 
offer the youngsters a satisfactory substitute. 
This he did, in the form of a boys’ club 
dedicated to a2 community service. Mr. Vin- 
cent figured if he could get the key young- 
sters in the school to go along with the idea, 
the others would follow. Hence the name 
he selected: Key Club. 

With the help of the local Kiwanis Club, 
the first Key Club was formed. In a few 
years Kiwanians all over the country were 
activating Key Clubs. In 1942, Key Club 
International was formed, and today there 
are about 1,443 clubs in the United States 
and Canada, with a membership of some 
33,892. 

Most Key Club activities center on local 
problems, which the youngsters attack with 
tremendous zeal. When money is required 
to do a job, they go out and earn it—usu- 
ally by selling the club’s manpower for baby- 
sitting, car washing or similar activities. 
‘The only financial help they get is an occa- 
sional assist from a local Kiwanis Club— 
usually to help send representatives to the 
national convention of Key clubbers held 
each year. 

But while focusing their major-attention 
locally, Key Clubs are also capable of getting 
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together to attack a national problem with 


the drain annually in the United States from 
wanton destruction. The following year, 
Key Club International adopted stop vandal- 
ism as its No. 1 goal. g 

Because Key Clubbers are able to approach 
this problem from the understanding view- 
point of enlightened youngsters trying to 
stvaighten out kids who have gotten out of 
line, they have achieved some remarkable 
results throughout the Nation. 

In Laconia, N. H., Key Club members pre- 
pared and distributed antivandalism posters, 
appeared on the local radio station, in school 
assemblies and anywhere else they could be 
heard, appealing to fellow teens to stop acts 
of vandalism. Club members were s0 sure 
they had won their point that they offered” 
to clean up or make right any damage done 
the following Halloween. Result: they had 
nothing to do to make good their pledge. 

The Lewiston, Maine, Key Club anti- 
vandalism campaign was centered around the 
theme of respect—for self, elders, school, and 
community. A Key Club-sponsored Teacher 
Appreciation Day was held to focus atten- 
tion on manners toward their elders. Each 
one of the 1,047 students came to school in 
his best clothes and cooperated in a spirit 
never dreamed of. 

Sunbury, Pa., Key Clubbers sponsored an 
imaginative and effective drive to rid the 
community of horror-crime comic books 
which they considered a basic cause of van- 
dalism and delinquency. They hit news- 
dealers who handled such books with a three- 
pronged attack: through city officials whose 
aid they enlisted in the campaign; through 
private citizens, especially parents, whom 
they encouraged to stop in at newsstands and 
express their feelings; and through personal 
calls on newsstand dealers. As a result, there 
hasn’t been a single horro-crime comic book 
sold in Sunbury for more than a year. 

The most spectacular of all Key Club anti- 
vandalism projects has been a youth rally 


crowded into the amphitheater to hear a 
group of top professional entertainers (who 
contributed their services) along with a dis- 
cussion of juvenile problems from civic 
leaders and representatives of the kids. 
The Key Clubbers who put across the 
youth rally were hoping to accomplish two 
things: prove to doubting adults that most 
young people are not delinquents but real- 
ly interested in making their_city a better 
place in which to live; and focus attention 


Key euneies deal plentifully. 
pecially like to impress one point: that any 
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community, working in concert, can jick ,,. 
problem, whether or not there is a Key c)y, 
to lead the drive. Titus, when a loca x, 
Club comes up with a big idea (like 1), 
youth rally) which is adaptable to m,,, 
communities, Key Club Internationa) a; 

North Mi Avenue in Chicago puts oy 
a bulletin blueprinting the plan for q), 
community group that would like to try ;; 
Where a Key Club is available, these young. 
sters usually lead the drive. But any group 
of kids—the high school letterman’s oy) 
for example—could take over the job. 

The Key Clubs have no problem attractins 
members—in spite of the high local stang. 
ards set for membership. Applicants ary 
usually screened by school authorities, ang 
the size of the club dictated by the faciliti, 
available. Some clubs have more than jy 
members, but most have much less. 

“We've never lost a club for lack of mem. 
bership or flagging interest,” says Frank yc. 
Cabe, director of Key Club Internationa), 
proudly. “Rather, our problem is keepiny 
the club from unwieldy while sti; 
bringing in all the youngsters who want to 
work. And believe me, there are lots o 
them.” 

Freedom’s Foundation (at Valley Forge) 
recently honored Key Clubs with a specia 
award for progress against vandalism. yy 
group has ever deserved such an award mor, 
And no group has ever fought harder to earn 
recognition for the overwhelming majority 
of young people who are not only sincere ang 
respectful but conscientious Americans 
well, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Life magazine—Marh 
18, 1957—contains a timely article on 
civil defense entitled “Scientific Blue 
print for Atomic Survival.” 

I commend this article to the Hous 
for reading in connection with our con- 
sideration of the bill to appropriate 
funds for the Federal Civil Defense Ai- 
ministration. In suggesting the type of 
civil defense programs our Nation needs, 
it contrasts sharply with the program 
adv by the Federal Civil Defense 

tion. 

This article refiects the considere 
judgment of outstanding scientists who 
have been studying the hazards of nu- 
clear weapons. Their conclusion is tha 
to survive a possible enemy attack on the 
United States we must have shelter 
Time will not permit us to run away, and 
even if we had considerable advance 
warning there is no place to go, so wide 
spread are the hazards of nuclea 
weapons. 

One of the men most responsible ft 
the development of the hydrogen bom), 
Dr. Edward Teller, states: 

It is necessary to provide every person 
the United States with a shelter. 


Dr. Teller recently testified before th 


- Holifield subcommittee of the Commi 


tee on Government ns, at whicl 
time he urged the adoption of a reali 
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tic shelter program.as the essential first 
step toward insuring the survival of our 
people in the event of an enemy attack. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Life magazine article mentioned above 


printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 


sIONAL RECORD. 
The article follows: 

ScrenNTIFIC BLUEPRINT FoR AToMIC SuRvIvaL— 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


(By Willard Bascom) 


The nuclear bomb poses, for the first time 
in history, a serious direct threat to the 
American people. The means to annihilate 
our unprepared civilian population is already 
in the hands of our potential enemy and the 
need for tion should be obvious. 
Yet the bulk of our population is totally 
unprepared today to meet a war emergency. 

Our civil defenses are incomplete partly 
because the public is so little aware of its 
danger and partly because the few who have 
investigated the effects ‘of nuclear attack 
tend to be overwhelmed by the horrors they 
foresee. There is a temptation to say, 
“wWhat’s the use?” 

But there is a use. Civil defense is not a 
hopeless task. If war should come an ade- 
quate program could save millions of people. 
It could mean the difference between Ameri- 
can victory and defeat. And although it 
cannot guarantee the survival of any specific 
person, it cam guarantee that the United 
States will continue to exist and to work for 
the things that we believe in. , 

Civil defense could also be of great value 
in preventing a war. Our policy in foreign 
affairs is to take a strong stand against Soviet 
intimidation of our allies and the neutral 
nations. Buta strong stand, with the threat 
of war it implies, may be meaningless if the 
enemy knows that our civilian population 
is virtually maked before an attack. Pro- 
tective arrangements for the public would 
greatly strengthen the hand of our President 
in a crisis by increasing his bargaining 
capacity at the international conference 
table. 

The development of adequate civil de- 
fenses will be expensive, difficult, and time- 
consuming. Defenses cannot be prepared 
after a crisis is reached. They must be me- 
thodically increased over a period of years 
as @ natural back-up to our military readi- 
ness, The most practical way to accom- 
plish this is by emphasizing dual-use proj- 
ects with peacetime as well as wartime ap- 
plications. The very fact that all-out nu- 
clear war does not appear to be likely in 
the near future—one reason for the present 
indifference—gives us a chance to plan and 
carry out public defense programs at a pace 
that will not endanger our economy or cause 
any raised eyebrows in the world. 

Before considering a detailed program of 
civil defense, we should understand the na- 
ture of the threat. 

First we mmust face the fact that there is 
no complete military defense against atomic 
attack, defenses will be in- 
vented and improved but they will never be 
perfect. Nuclear explosives can be carried 
by planes, or, eventually, by missiles launched 
from submarines. In a few years intercon- 
tinental missiles capable of carrying the 
H-bomb may become a reality. 

HIGH PRIORITY TARGETS 

The targets these might be aimed at can- 
hot be with certainty, but it seems 
likely that our air striking force, our air 
defenses and our centers of government, in- 
dustry, communications, credit, and ship- 
ping would have highest priority. However, 
since the effects of the explosions are far- 
reaching and since we can assume that 
they qeombs and missiles will widely miss 
ites ; everyone in the country will 
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There are three major effects of attack 
against which we must protect ourselves: 


IMMEDIATE PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


At the instant of nuclear burst there is 
& great flash of light and heat. People many 
miles away who are looking directly at the 
burst will be blinded, perhaps permanently. 
The heat from a relatively small A-bomb like 
the one that fell on Hiroshima is strong 
enough to ignite white paper or unpainted 
wood at 4,000 to 6,000 feet and to burn human 
skin or ignite newsprint at 5,000 to 10,000 
feet, depending on the amount of haze in 
the air. The blast pressure 3,000 feet from 
the center is 15 pounds per square inch—the 
equivalent of doubling atmospheric pres- 
sure. Our bodies can stand fairly rapid and 
substantial pressure changes, but many of 
the things around us cannot. Injuries to 
people are therefore much more likely to be 
caused by falling structures or flying objects 
than by the blast pressure itself. Glass, for 
example, may be flung about by as little as 
one-half pound per square inch of pressure 
(at Hiroshima people were seriously cut by 
glass over 5 miles from the explosion) and 
brick walls may be toppled by only 3 or 4 
pounds per square inch. 

The effect of a hydrogen bomb is, of course, 
many times greater than that of the A-bomb: 
In a 10-megaton H-bomb explosion that 
extra 15 pounds per square inch of pressure 
would be felt 24,000 feet away instead of 
only 3,000 and it would last 8 times as long. 

Besides producing immediate radiation, 
heat, and blast, nuclear explosions endanger 
life by the lingering radiation they release. 
It is the fallout of radioactive particles that 
poses the greatest danger at a distance from 
the explosion. The all-penetrating gamma 
radiation kills body cells and reduces re- 
sistance to infection. Protection against 
these rays will be a major problem. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


In the past our enemies have employed 
psychological warfare with considerable 
talent. They would certainly use it in any 
future attempt to destroy the United States. 
This form of warfare exerts its greatest power 
over people who are poorly informed about 
natural phenomena and who are likely to 
be terrorized by things which they do not 
understand. The possible hazards of radia- 
tion, germs, and chemical warfare could 
make every innocent bit of dust seem a 
radioactive fragment, every smoky cloud a 
poison gas attack and every ant a deadly 
germ, and make people afraid to eat, drink, 
breathe, go out of doors and mingle with 
others. The terror resulting from ignorance 
could paralyze large numbers of the people 
on whom national recovery and support of 
damaged areas would depend. 


GENERAL DISRUPTION 


A public which is confined in shelters or 
scattered to unfamiliar areas will have great 
difficulty caring for itself. People whose 
homes are destroyed wiil be threatened by 
the weather until they can be relocated or 
housing facilities can be rebuilt. They will 
be threatened by hunger until food process- 
ing and distribution systems cai be recon- 
structed and farm products harvested. They 
will be threatened by sickness ‘until drugs 
can be distributed and sanitation systems 
restored. : 

Finally, many people accustomed to easy 
living and much comfort may regard the loss 
of material things as the end of everything 
and may lack the spirit to continue. It 
seems possible that an attack could disrupt 
our society so completely that the ability to 
continue an organized fight would vanish 
and we would not be able to rise up again, 
reorganize and carry on—during the war or 
in the subsequent peace. 

People who say they do not wish to survive 
amid the debris of nuclear war do not seem 
to realize that America is much more than 
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the sum of its physical assets. Those it can 
lose, if it must, without irreparable injury. 
It is much more important that we do not 
lose the desire to maintain our part of the 
world in the freedom and democracy it has 
always symbolized. 

A BUILT-IN DEFENSE 


Such are the dangers. A defense must 
be devised that seems likely to counter them. 
Its goal should be the best protection we can 
actually provide rather than the best that 
is theoretically possible; it must get public 
support by being based on more durable 
motivations than fear’or horror; it must of- 
fer a promise of better and more secure liv- 
ing; it must be made an effective part of 
our war deterrent; it must be built into our 
way of life. 

The responsibility for this, as with all 
forms of national defense, rests with the Fed- 
eral Government, which must provide the 
leadership, the overall planning and much 
of the financing. A real civil defense re- 
quires the following measures: 

1. There should be general public under- 
standing of enough of the physical and bio- 
logical effects of nuclear explosions so that 
peopie can take the best possible protective 
action, before, during, and after an attack. 

A Federal program to encourage the study 
of basic physical and biological science in 
schools at all levels would help prepare the 
publi¢ for both peace and war. Weapons ef- 
fects should not be emphasized in such stud- 
ies. Instead, the understanding of radiant 
heat or sunshine, of thunder, combustion 
engines or deep-sea diving problems, of X- 
rays—all things within common experience— 
would make possible an easy understanding 
of the similar thermal, blast, and radiation 
effects of nuclear weapons. 

Subsidies might be offered providing part 
or all of the support for the additional teach- 
ers, books, and training aids required by 
schools that would accent science courses. 
A scholarship program would make it pos- 
sible for good students to continue with 
these studies and for teachers to keep up 
with new developments in science education. 
Another possibility would be federally fi- 
nanced, university-produced TV programs, 
filmed and live, dealing with the same sub- 
jects. 

Of all the bets that the United States can 
place on itself to ensure a bright peacetime 
future and contribute simultaneously to its 
defensive capabilities, this seems to be the 
most attractive. 

2. Stout shelters are required, well 
equipped and provisioned and easily acces- 
sible to all people, especially while they are 
at home. 

Evacuation of the crowded centers of as- 
sumed target areas has been ardently pro- 
posed as an alternative to shelters. At best, 
it would be an interim measure usable by 
some if the time between warning and attack 
is relatively long. Arguments for or against 
evacuation as a policy have hinged more 
often on whether it is feasible to move cars 
out of town rapidly than on whether it is the 
best thing to do for protection. As one meas- 
ure that may help reduce casualties from 
direct bombing by manned aircraft, evadcua- 
tion is worth consideration so long as it does 
not block a more permanent defense. Per- 
manent defense means shelters. 


It is possible to build shelters which will 
offer protection anywhere outside of the 
bomb crater (even within the atomic fire- 
ball) either by making them of very thick 
concrete or by excavating them in solid rock. 
Perhaps in densely populated areas near ob- 
vious targets, or for the protection of valua- 
ble facilities or workers, such high-strength 
shelters will have a place. “Outside of this 
relatively small area, whose location cannot 
be forecast, shelters of somewhat lesser 
strength appear to be more economical and 
offer many other advantages. 
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Well-protected areas already exist in cities, 
in the form of deep basements, subways, and 
the like, which could readily be developed 
into shelters. New shelters can be most effi- 
ciently created by the construction of dual- 
purpose facilities which are kept in constant 
use in time of peace, For example, most 
cities seem to be in chronic need of trans- 
portation facilities, such as parking garages, 
bus and railroad terminals, or roadway un- 
derpasses. These are designed to bear heavy 
loads and could be adapted for use as shelters 
in an emergency. The Federal Government 
might subsidize construction of underground 
parking garage shelterS just as it does that 
ef ocean liners which can be converted to 
wartime use as troop transports. The cost 
of such structures would in many cases be 
self-liquidating. ; 

Most Americans spend about three-quar- 
ters of their time at home, so the obvious 
place to have shelters which can be quickly 
reached at any time is in or near the home. 
There people will have the security of fa- 
miliar surroundings and will be able to pro- 
vide themselves with supplies from the house 
even when contact with the outside is cut 
off for several days. Although unattractive 
by comparison witha ordinary living condi- 
tions, a family shelter should be incompara- 
bly more pleasant than a communal shelter 
shared with strangers of varying tastes and 
habits. 


HOW TO GET SHELTERS BUILT 


A Federal program is needed to stimulate 
the construction of such shelters. One or 
more of the following inducements might 
be offered: More favorable financing for 
homes with shelters, making materials or 
prefab shelter units available at low cost, 
providing property tax benefits for shelter 
owners—Justifiable because it would be un- 
necessary to provide public-shelter facilities 
for people who have their own—or Offering 
actual cash of up to two-thirds the total 
cost to shelter builders. As an absolute 
minimum effort, a social atmosphere must 
be created in which a person can provide a 
shelter for his family without being regarded 
as an idiot or an alarmist by his neighbors. 

One way of demonstrating Government 
faith in the advisability of having shelters 
would be to build them for the families of 
the fighting men on or near military reserva- 
tions, especially at Strategic Air Command 
bases and other likely targets. 

3. A warning system should be established 
capable of arousing the attention of everyone 
in the country within the few minutes that 
will be available in the era of missiles so that 
all can quickly receive instructions and take 
protective measures. 

To the present air-raid sirens which are 
effective in densely populated areas must be 
added a system of warning devices which will 
be more efficient in suburban and rural areas. 
One promising means of reaching into each 
home is via radio receivers which can be 
modified to monitor continuously for a 
broadcast warning. 

It has been estimated that a system capable 


of warning 95 percent of the people in the’ 


United States could be built and maintained 
for about 80 cents per person per year. Some 
of this money would be spent in subsidies 
to manufacturers of warning devices, some 
would go inte enlarging the public-warning 
system. An effective warning system is abso- 
lutely necessary for without it the vastly 
more expensive shelter program will be of 
little use. 

4. Two major radio communications sys- 
tems are required, one for the public, the 
other for the Government. The first should 
be capable of transmitting information to 
the public continuously from the instant of 
warning until the emergency has passed. 
The other should be able to keep government 
groups at all levels in contact with one an- 
other so that central control can be main- 
tained in the emergency. 
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The public network would disseminate in- 
formation about the imminent danger, the 
progress of the war and the best possible ac- 
tion to circumvent each danger. It would 
soothe and divert persons in shelters. Trans- 
mitters would (1) be manned continuously, 
in peace as well as war; (2) have several 
towers in dispersed locations; (3) have 
standby generators for emergency power; 
(4) have shelter facilities for staff and equip- 
ment; (5) have a stock of recorded announce- 
ments for use in each of many predictable 
contingencies; (6) monitor the Government 
network and accept instructions for retrans- 
mission to the public; and (7) have sufficient 
power to reach a substantial area. ‘The Fed- 
eral Government could designate certain ex- 
isting commercial stations to be members of 
this national network, and could subsidize 
the expense of adding stations as required. 

Radio receivers capable of operating inde- 
pendently of the public power system will be 
needed in or near every shelter. 

The second communications network 
would enable State, local, and Federal Gov- 
ernments and subdivisions of each to main- 
tain contact with one another. It also would 
allow the Nation’s leaders to confer and to 
direct the work of reconstruction, thus per- 
mitting recovery and rehabilitation to be 
carried on as a coordinated national effort. 

5. Some of the valuable assets of the coun- 
try should be dispersed so that neither the 
bulk of our wealth nor any single irreplace- 
able element could be lost all at once. 

The large nuclear bomb, if, used against 
cities or large groups of civilians, is a cheap 
weapon, With it, great numbers of people 
can be killed a relatively small expense. 
One answer to a cheap weapon is a cheap 
target, and if people and their facilities can 
be spread so thinly that few are destroyed 
by each bomb, then the bomb is no longer 
cheap. The ideal (but obviously imprac- 
tical) solution would be to distribute the 
people, the commerce and industry, the 
transportation and communications lines 
and other attractive targets evenly through- 
out the country. Fortunately, the most 
flexible and easiest of these to move—the 
people—is also the most valuable. If the 
people ‘survive, the physical assets can be 
rebuilt; if the people are lost it will 
take generations to replace them. Therefore 


arated from obviously attractive targets 
while danger is greatest. 

There is already a marked trend away 
from urban areas toward dispersed living 
as a result of easy financing and inexpen- 
sive subdivision housing and more con- 
venient automotive transportation to the 
cities and shopping areas. 

Continued easy credit and development of 


instructions about the nature of the danger 
and means-of decontamination. 


essed foodstuffs, cloth (for tents or window 
coverings) and the like, as a safeguard 
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against the temporary failure of our pr. 
duction and distribution system. : 

8. Measures must be taken to redevelop 
certain urban areas, especially for the pyr. 
pose of reducing the possibility of great frp; 
in areas which may not otherwise be se;;. 
ously damaged. Shelters will not afford ade. 
quate protection to a populace unless safe. 
guards are also provided against major fires 

A program of replacing slums with garde, 
apartments and of constructing firebreg:, 
in the form of parks and wide boulevards ; 
clearly desirable from the point of view o; 
improving city living as well as of defense 
The Government could give additional stim. 
ulation and impetus to the existing desir. 
for such projects by providing long-term 4. 
nancing at favorable rates. 

9. Washington, D. C., must set an example 
if the United States public is to be expecteg 
to take a Federal program seriously. The 
Government must demonstrate a belief in 
the measures that are advocated, for it is 
obvious that our Nation’s capital is a tar. 
get of high priority on the enemy list. Goy- 
ernment buildings, especially those now 
planned or under construction, should haye 
built-in shelters. 

10. A new department of the Federal Goy- 
ernment should be set up to provide guia- 
ance and subsidies to those who require them 
during the periods of preparation, attack, 
and recovery. 

This department would devise a compre. 
hensive plan; it would conceive, build, and 
operate the parts of the program which are 
purely Federal (such as a warning system, 
a radiological monitoring system, a stock- 
pile system); it would dispense funds for 
shelters and for dual-purpose developments 
to local government, private groups, and 
individuals; it would organize existing na- 
tional facilities, both public and private, 
for. effective use in wartime; it would en- 
courage public education in technical sub- 
jects; it would devise means of testing the 
efficiency of its defenses—and it would be 
responsible for making the Washington, D.C, 
defense into a model for others as a dem- 
onstration of Federal interest. A bill to set 
up a Federal department somewhat along 
these lines has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Cuer Ho .irix., 
of California. 

The importance of dual-use projects for 
improving our defensive capabilities can 
scarcely be overstated. Many of the things 
proposed should be done anyway to keep 
pace with our rapidly expanding population 
and economy. It is quite clear that the 
country needs such things as improved edu- 
cational facilities, especially in the sciences; 
a greatly expanded network of roads, in- 
cluding access highways to cities and to un- 
developed areas; slum clearance; a wide- 
spread microwave communications system, 





These are all-important elements of civil 
defense. However, they should be under- 
taken by local governments. They should 
not be under the centralized contro! of 4 
civil defense department, nor should an im- 
portant part of their cost be charged to it. 
Rather, this agency should (1) harness our 
protective instincts to furnish an additional 
motive and help us rationalize the costs; 
(2) see that the planning for each of these 
huge programs really does take the possibil- 
ity of war into account; (3) supply the 
money for the additional cost of modifying 
the plans to make them more useful {for 
defense. 

It is not proposed that defense organiza- 
tions take control of every aspect of ou 
country’s development. This is rather & 
plea for making # coordinated plan which 
takes all of the Nation’s needs into account 
at the same time so that each can be accom- 
plished more efficiently. It is hoped and 


expected that the percentage of the wt: 
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effort that would be identified directly with 
civil defense.would be quite small. 

How much might such a program cost? 
anything that must be provided for 170 
million Americans can’t help being expen- 
sive. But in trying to estimate the price 
of this insurance against an event that we 
instinctively feel is unlikely, we must keep 
two things in mind: defensive facilities can- 
not be built at the last minute; their cost 
js necessarily spread over several years. And 
there can be a considerable contribution to 

time efficiency and convenience from 
dual-use projects, 

If we set as @ goal the provision of 90 per- 
cent of the protective measures outlined here 
within 6 years (1 year o- planning and 5 of 
construction), the total cost can be ex- 
pected to be around $24 billion or an aver- 
age of $4 billion per year. Not all of this 
expense, Of course, would be borne by the 
Federal Government. In any case, it is not 

nd our means: $4 billion is about 10 
percent of the present Defense Department 

udget. 

’ Most of the sum allotted to civil defense 
would go into shelters of various kinds. The 
warning and communications networks, the 
educational programs, and the stockpiling 
and radiological defense expenses combined 
might cost as much as a billion dollars each. 
The remaining programs as well as some not 
indicated here, plus the cost of administra- 
tion for 6 years, would absorb the balance. 
After the principal construction period is 
over, the continuing budget for replacement, 
maintenance, education, administration, and 
so forth, would level off at perhaps $500 
million a yeary 

These are admittedly rough guesses. Only 
the most rigorous engineering study of each 
item can be expected to produce accurate 
figures. However, it seems quite probable 
that they are within a factor of two, that is, 
the ultimate cost will be between half and 
twice these sums. For thé purpose of making 
a decision to embark on a real civil-defense 
program that is probably close enough. 

Most of the foregoing proposals have been 
offered many times before by others, and 
some of the needs, long since recognized, 
have been partly translated into reality. But 
the bulk of the work is still to be done. Un- 
fortunately, too many people seem to believe 
that if war comes some magic will intervene 
to save them and that they are not person- 
ally required to make troublesome and expen- 
sive preparations on their Own behalf. Let 
us hope that they are right and that evolu- 
tionists did not have them in mind when they 
speculated that war is a eugenic process 
which eliminates those without a special will 
to live. 


Mr. Phleger Steps Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with real regret that I noticed that Her- 
man Phleger, legal adviser of the State 
Department and a resident of the Ninth 
Congressional District of California, is 
leaving the Government service. 

Like so many other Government offi- 
cials, he has stayed in Washington at a 
tremendous sacrifice to himself and his 
family; and while we are all disap- 








pointed to see him leave, we are ex- 
tremely pleased to have had him here 
for the past 4 years. 


’ 
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The editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning paid a 
very deserving tribute to Mr. Phleger 
and his service, which I wish to include 
with my own remarks here in the 
REcORD: 

Mr. PHLEGER STEPS OUT 

Herman Phieger, legal adviser of the State 
Department, will be slipping out of Washing- 
ton on April 1 as quietly as he-came in more 
than 4 years ago. He holds no place among 
the noisier elements of Washington's offi- 
cialdom. His name has seldom been men- 
tioned in the newspapers. Yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that his departure will 
leave a gaping hole in the Department; for 
Mr. Phieger, in his unassuming way, has 
managed the legal adviser’s office with much 
distinction and exerted a strong influence in 
some areas of policymaking. 


His quiet but effective work was in large 
measure responsible for the defeat of the 
ill-conceived Bricker amendment to under- 
cut the President’s authority in directing the 
country’s foreign policy. He was a source of 
seasoned advice to the American delegation 
at the Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina and 
Korea, the Summit Conference, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Geneva, and at nu- 
merous conferences abroad on the Suez crisis. 
As one of the country’s eminent jurists, he 
has exerted a strong pull toward reliance 
upon international law in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. As Mr. Phleger re- 
turns to the practice of law in San Francisco, 
he will carry the best wishes of his c#workers 
and hosts of others who have come into 
contact with his keen mind and his engaging 
personality. 





House Budget Resolution Popular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a great number of favorable let- 
ters from Indiana in regard to the reso- 
lution which the House passed 2 weeks 
ago asking the President to assist in 
cutting the budget. 

The following is an editorial from V. 
M. Simmons, publisher of the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, on this resolu- 
tion: 

EISENHOWER’s BUDGET TROUBLES 

President Eisenhower is suffering from an 
acute case of budget troubles. 

He has only himself to blame. 

The Federal budget is an Eisenhower 
budget. 

He, himself, submitted it to Congress. It 
bore his stamp of approval and his recom- 
mendation of passage. 

It. was the biggest and most bloated peace- 
time budget in the history of the Nation. 

Ex-President. Herbert Hoover felt it neces- 
sary to object publicly, and he issued a 
statement against the Government's extrav- 
agance. 

A member of the President’s official family, 


Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 


told a committee of Congress that it was 
absolutely necessary to reduce the cost of 
Government, and predicted trouble if this 
was not accomplished. 

The Secretary advocated substantial reduc- 
tions in the Eisenhower budget. 
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The Wall Street Journal, heretofore 
friendly to the Eisenhower administration, 
complained bitterly and demanded budget 
cuts and Government economies. 

The press in every section of the country 
joined in the demand for budget revision. 
Finally, the American people, surprised and 
angry, made themselves heard in Washing- 
ton. 

Congress, always quick to react when pub- 
lic opinion expresses itself, acted promptly. 

Senator Srytes Brivces, chairman of the 
Republican policy committee and recognized 
as one of the most partisan Republicans in 
the Senate, loudly demanded in a speech 
from the floor a substantial saving in the 
operation of the Government. 

The Republican members of his com- 
mittee joined their chairman in criticizing 
excessive Government expenditures. 

Finally, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution asking President Eisen- 
hower to point out where “substantial reduc- 
tions could be made in his record peacetime 
budget of $71.8 billion.” 

The country will approve the action of the ® 
House in this connection. 

President Eisenhower should be glad of 
the opportunity to justify the budget which 
he, himself, created. 

Certainly the American people would not 
understand if the President were to show 
any reluctance on his part in cooperating 
with Congress on this very important legis- 
lation. 

(RRR 


The Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal services .performed by the 
Sugar Act since its original adoption 
more than 20 years ago is the stability it 
has brought to the American sugar mar- 
ket. It has assured consumers ample 
supplies of sugar at fair and reasonable, 
prices. Simultaneously, it has permitted 
sufficient returns to producers to help 
maintain a healthy domestic sugar in- 
dustry. The extreme market fluctua- 
tions of former years, when consumers 
and domestic producers alike were at the 
mercy of unstable and unpredictable 
world sugar developments, no longer 
exist. 

When the Sugar Act came up for re- 
newal last year, some opponents theor- 
ized that American consumers would pay 
less for sugar if we ignored the domestic 
industry and relied primarily on impor- 
tation from foreign producers. To sup- 
port this notion they pointed out that the 
world market price for sugar was below 
the domestic price, as indeed it was at 
that time. Even forgetting that sugar 
crops—like California’s sugar beets—are 
vital to our agricultural economy, the 
fallacy of the argument is shown by the 
present relationship between the world 
and domestic prices of sugar. On the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
today the world price of raw sugar for 
May delivery is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds higher than the domestic price 
for May delivery. International tensions 
apparently have produced a demand for 
sugar that exceeds the supplies available 
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on the world market, thus driving up 
prices. 

World prices, in fact, doubled in the 
course of only 60 days. During the same 
period, domestic wholesale prices in- 
creased only 4 percent, with little or no 
change at the retail level. The reason, 
of course, is that the Sugar Act assured 
ample supplies of sugar for American 
consumers and thus there was no need 
for seare buying domestically. 

Judging by the history of the past two 
decades, the werld price will, in the_fu- 
ture, be below the domestic price on some 
occasions, and above it on others. 
Thanks to the Sugar Act, however, the 
American housewife need fear neither 
depression nor inflation when she goes 
to the store to buy sugar. 





Aid to Whom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Titusville (Pa.) Herald of 
March 15, 1957: 

Am To WHom? 

Goaded by constant hammering from sey- 
eral large pressure groups and nearly buried 
under a steady snow of publicity about the 
shortage of school facilities in the United 
States, Congress has before it several pro- 
posals to give Federal aid to local education 


projects. The spending proposals range from 
$1.3 billion to $5 billion over a period of 4 
or 5 years. 


But the question which should concern 
us in Pennsylvania, especially.in our own 
community, is who would be aiding whom? 

Based on the tentative allotments by the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has figured out that 16 
States would get considerably less of each 
dollar back for each dollar of taxes paid to 
the Federal Government. Pennsylvanians, 
for example, would receive only 84 cents for 
each dollar going to Washington. New York 
would be hit even harder, receiving 33 cents 
in change for each dollar bill sent to the 
Nation’s Capital. 

On the other hand, $2 States would receive 
in allotments for education more money than 
their citizens paid in Federal taxes. Get- 
ting the biggest haul would be Mississippi, 
an admittedly poor State, which would reap 
nearly $6 return for each dollar of taxes. 
Even the so-called “boom” States would 
fare pretty well. Florida, for example, would 
get $1.14 cents in allotments for each tax 
dollar, Texas, the fabulous land of the “big 
rich,” would do even better. It would .re- 
ceive $1.48 for each tax dollar. 

The citizens of the “have” States would 
be wise to ponder the question thoroughly 
before being carried away by the magic 
phrase of “Federal-aid to education” and 
shelling out tax dollars which would only 
benefit the “have nots.” 

It is well to remember that in Titusville 
especially we have foreseen our school prob- 
lems, have taken concrete steps to solve them, 
and have made our own financial arrange- 
ments. 
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The Hebrew Home for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, ' under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
delivered Thursday, February 7, 1957, at 
the Sheraton-Astor Hotel in New York 
City at the anniversary luncheon of the 
men’s club of the Hebrew Home for the 
Aged at Riverdale, N. Y.: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, 
New York is very fortunate to’ have a great 
many voluntary organizations dedicated to 
serving our people on every level. Our re- 
ligious bodies, institutions, service clubs, 
charity societies, educational, and social 
organizations and the like perform a most 
vital function in our city. They help to 
promote the general welfare and the well- 
being of our citizenry. 

The millions of people in our city of dif- 
ferent races, creeds, and colors could not 
live together in harmony without the human 
interest and sympathy and the active prac- 
tical assistance of their neighbors. 

I have been told that the Hebrew prayer 
book contains a special blessing for “all who 
in faithfulness occupy themselves with the 
needs of the community.” It asks that “The 
Holy One, blessed be He, abundantly recom- 
pense them.” 

Surely, those men who are associated in the 
work of the men’s club of the Hebrew. Home 
for the Aged at Riverdale have richly earned 
this important blessing. 

In the 11 years since the club was organ- 
ized, it has performed valiantly in helping to 
establish this great new home for the Jewish 
aged at Riverdale where there are facilities 
for 350 elderly folk. 

I understand that these accommodations 
will soon be augmented by the construction 
of a 100-bed infirmary addition. The cur- 
rent improvement and expansion program 
of this notable institution will enable it to 
provide shelter and care for 450 old people, 

My welfare commissioner, Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy, and his staff have frequently visited 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged at Riverdale. 
He informs me that it is a model haven for 
the aged, boasting facilities and services 
which have not yet been achieved by most 
institutions of this character. 

The spacious ideal location of this home, 
in the most northerly section of our city, 
overlooking our beautiful Hudson River, is 
an excellent setting for the peace and com- 
fort of those who must live their sunset 
years in a sheltered environment. 

We are proud of the officers and supporters 
of the Hebrew Home for the Aged at River- 
dale and of the members of its men’s club, 
whose anniversary we are celebrating at this 
luncheon. 

I congratulate Mr. Murray D. Sandler, the 
guest of honor, for his activities in behalf 
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tributes to the support of the indigent , 
We also maintain special facilities to she) 
and care for old people at the Goldwa:.- 
Memorial Hospital, at the Bird s. c vater 
Memorial Hospital and Home and at :). 
farm colony on Staten Island. We are abo); 


* to add 250 more beds for the aged at Ney, 


sit. We have appropriated a million do}ja;. 
to convert the nurses” home on the old | 
pital grounds there for this purpose. 

Furthermore, we have succeeded in ceye)- 
oping a boarding-out program for old peop! 
who can reside with private eamailies. We 
are giving special attention to creating spe. 
cial housing facilities for the aged. The 
mayor's advisory committee on the aged wi|| 
soon launch a pilot project at the Viadeck 
houses for determining the needs and sery. 
ices required by older tenants. 

Besides all of these important activ 
we are continuing and improving our "ton 
center program for our older citizens. 4)| 
told, a substantial part of our welfare budget 
is devoted to the care of the aged. 

However, the important services performed 
by voluntary homes such as the Hebrew 
Home for the Aged at Riverdale, cannot be 
provided by the city. There are problems 
relating to religious observances, habits, and 
associations of a lifetime, that are not easily 
dealt with in our public institutions, even 
if we had the means to provide publicly 
supported homes for all those who require 
shelter care. 

Our elderly neighbors need our personal 
interest and the attention of individuals such 
as we see here at this luncheon. Their pro- 
found human understanding, sympathy, and 
concern for the welfare of their fellow beings 
spur them on to provide special facilities for 
those who cannot help themselves when their 
strength fails them. 

‘We proudly proclaim the advantages of our 
democratic way of life, where we operate in 
a free environment. We have succeeded in 
building great voluntary institutions to shel- 
ter and care for those who are unable to pro- 
vide for themselevs in their concluding years. 
The builders of these institutions give of 
their energies, time, and means. They give 
generously to construct these homes and to 
hélp sustain them, They deserve our pro- 
found thanks and appreciation. 

The strength and security of our great city 
and our great democracy rests upon the men 
and women who gtaciously serve those who 
need their help. 





Editors Favor Reducing Foreign-aid 
. Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout my 10 years in Con- 
gress I have been talking for and voting 
for cuts in foreign-aid spending. 

As a Nation we have spent $53 billion 
on these foreign-aid giveaway programs. 
They have not produced returns com- 
mensurate with their enormous cos'. 

Almost everyone admits these pro- 
grams have been and still are filled with 
waste. 

I have been convinced all along that 
millions of American taxpayers have {elt 
as I do about this subject—that they 
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against giving away so much of 
Their wealth to foreign countries. 

Recently the American Press, official 
magazine of the weekly newspaper edi- 
tors of the Nation, took a poll of all 
weekly editors asking them if the United 
states should, first, spend more; second, 
spend less; or, third, spend about the 
same on these foreign giveaway programs 
as it had been spending. 

A total of 794 weekly newspaper editors 

sent replies to that poll. Of these 63 per- 
cent, nearly two-thirds said “cut foreign- 
aid spending,” only 6 percent said “spend 
more’ on foreign aid than we are now 
spending while 26 percent favored con- 
tinuing the program at the level of last 
year. Five percent had no opinion. 
Here is the question the American 
press propounded to the 794 editors and 
here are their answers by regions and by 
totals. 

Question: During recent years Con- 
gress has appropriated about $4 billion 
each year for countries in other parts of 
the world, to help prevent their going 
communistic. Do you think Congress 
should appropriate more, less, or the 
same amount for the coming year? 














[In percent] 
Answer North- |South; North | West | Total - 
east central 
Mofe...-..scssee-- 7 4 7 8 6 
LOGD....i- do scciasieon 52 66 64 64 63 
Set cael 34 24 25 24 26 
No answer. ......- 7 6 4 4 5 


Mr. Speaker, no one is closer to the 
people in his town than the weekly news- 
paper editor. Usually he helps gather 
his own news. He visits and talks with 
hundreds of his townsmen each week, 
on the street, in their offices and homes, 
at their clubs, lodges, and grange meet- 
ings. He has his ear to the ground and 
his hand on the pulse of public senti- 
ment. He knows by daily personal con- 
tact what the people are thinking. As 
a trained newspaper man he knows how 
to evaluate public opinion. 

Sixty-three percent of the weekly 
newspaper editors, in response to the 
American Press poll, say the people want 
foreign aid reduced. Nearly all citi- 
zens are agreed that the present $71.8 


the budget drastically is by reducing 
foreign aid spending. e , 





Gen. Ernest 0. Thompson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Texas, we are very proud of Gen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, one of the truly 
sreat public servants of our times. 

General Thompson, a member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, probably 
knows more about oil than any other 
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man. And he has applied his knowledge 
to help maintain a stable industry which 
is one of our greateSt assets in war or in 
peace. 

These are troubled, uncertain times 
for our domestic oil-producing industry. 
It is surrounded by problems, not the 
least of which is a great deal of mis- 
understanding. 

Foreign imports are constantly rising, 
and during the first quarter of this year 
it is estimated that they amounted to 
nearly 20 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. This has led our domestic pro- 
ducers to ask just what happened to the 
protection which Congress approved for 
them. 

Costs of discovery, drilling, and pro- 
duction are constantly on the increase. 
But any increase in price to offset higher 
expenses is met with a storm of protest. 

It is fortunate for the Nation that in 
such a period we have a man of the 
caliber of General Thompson. He is an 
understanding man and a man of pa- 
tience, as well as a good pilot to steer a 
ship through troubled waters. 

The March 21 issue of the magazine 
Reporter carried an article on General 
Thompson, written by Douglass Cater, 
one of our more distinguished commen- 
tators. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE GENERAL AND THE UMBRELLA 
(By Douglas Cater) 

For the independent oil producers of 
Texas, Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, patriarch 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, is almost 
as much an object of veneration as the Lone 
Star Flag. Thompson, who joined the three- 
man commission in 1932, has been reelected 
without opposition by the people of Texas 
to his last 2 terms—a position lasting 6 
years and paying $17,500 a year. When 
Thompson appeared before a House com- 
mittee in Washington recently to give the 
Texas version of what was happening to the 
supply of oil for Europe since the closing of 
the Suez Canal, Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON came across the Capitol to pay 
his respects. Speaker Sam Raysurn, who 
aisually chooses his words carefully, intro- 
duced Thompson, a lawyer who has never 
been in the oil business himself, as “the 
man who knows more about oil than any 
other man in the world.” 

Commissioner Thompson, a stocky and 
bushy-browed man of 65 whose fiery red hair 
is now grizzled, accepts such accolades as a 
matter of course. He can remember less 
popular times. “It used to be when I went 
to east Texas,” he told me in Austin, “they 
would meet me with shotguns. Now they 
give a barbecue for me.” 

This change is significant. The general 
(he is a lieutenant general in the Texas Na- 
tional Guard) has been more responsible 


than any other man living or dead for per- — 


suading the Texas oilmen, renowned for his 
free-wheeling ways, to accept a number of 
strict regulations. Almost from the time he 
spuds in his first wildcat, the oilman is 
hedged about with rules and restrictions. 
He drills in compliance with detailed speci- 
fications about spacing and well standards. 
If he strikes oil, his production is subject 
to complex strictures relating to the gas-oil 
ratio, maximum efficient rate of recovery, 
and so forth. Finally, once his well’s rate 
of flow has been determined, he must com- 
ply with the system known as prorations, 
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which fixes the number of days each month 
the State’s 173,638 wells (as of mid-Febru- 
ary) are allowed to produce. If he exceeds 
this “allowable,” his hot oil may be seized 
and sold at public auction, the proceeds to 
be turned over to the State. 

The hegemony of the railroad commission 
extends from the independents to the giant 
subsidiaries, such as Humble Oil, of the oil 
empires known as the majors—Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, for instance. The line of 
demarcation between the majors and the 
independents is a rather vague one, since 
the independents range in size from individ- 
ual wildcatters—a declining breed—to multi- 
million-dollar companies which, like the 
majors, carry on their own refining and 
marketing operations. Mainly, however, the 
independent is strictly a producer who dis- 
poses of his oil to the majors. Twenty-five 
years ago, when Commissioner Thompson 
began his career as oil umpire, it was the 
independents who met him with shotguns. 

But the independents put their shotguns 
away a long time ago. Indeed, they gave 
every indication of being in complete accord 
when the railroad commission, in spite of 
urgent outcries about a pending breakdown 
in the oil lift to western Europe, refused for 
3 months to add a few more producing days 
to the monthly allowables. Under prora- 
tions the wells were producing only 15 or 16 
days a month. According to the commis- 
sion’s estimate, an additional million bar- 
rels a day could safely be taken from reserve 
capacity. (There are 42 United States gal- 
lons in a barrel of oil.) 

Outsiders were puzzled by the turnabout 
that took place at the time of Suez in Texas’ 
monthly ritual for adjusting its oil flow. 
Before the blockage of the canal in Novem- 
ber, both the independents and the railroad 
commission had been complaining vocifer- 
ously that the majors, who purchase and 
market the bulk of Texas oil, were holding 
the lid down too tight on production. Then 
suddenly the roles were reversed. The ma- 
jors wanted more production but the inde- 
pendents were quite content to let the 
squeeze get tighter and tighter. 

At the railroad commission’s regular 
meeting on February 19, which I attended, 
there was little outward display of the dra- 
matic conflict that had arisen over Texas oil. 
The buyers rose one by one to make their 
nominations. The most eloquent descrip- 
tion of Europe's urgency—and of the case for 
raising the lid on production—came from 
the spokesman for Standard of New Jersey's 
subsidiary: “Humble Oil has a firm demand 
for 18 days and the capacity to move it.” 
When the hearing was over, scarcely 3 hours 
after it began, the commissioners retired 
briefly and then announced that March al- 
lowables would be raised to 18 days. It 
meant a belated increase of approximately 
210,000 barrels daily, which experts estimated 
would go a long way toward closing the gap 
in Western Europe. 

Though the winter’s oil controversy has 
had many effects in. international relations, 
it didn’t really have much to do with western 
Europe at all. Actually, it was part of a civil 
war being waged inside the American oil 
industry, with domestic crude pitted against 
the vast new wealth of foreign crude held by 
some of the majors. Suez merely provided 
the opportunity for a showdown—a chance 
for the independents to apply some pressure 
while the oil situation was tight. Out of it 
they emerged with a shining trophy—-+the 
January price boost of 35 cents per barrel on 
domestic crude. But there is every prospect 
that the fighting will be renewed with 
mounting fury. 


THE BAD OLD DAYS 


When General Thompson came to the 
commission in 1932 “Dad” Joiner’s strike in 
the east Texas field 2 years earlier had let 
loose a vast new fiow of oil that was glutting 
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the market and sending prices plummeting 
to as low as a dime a barrel. The discovery 
in east Texas raised acutely the problem of 
the independent in the oil business. An en- 
tire countryside was gushing oil; the Wood- 
bine sands, stretching 10 miles wide and 60 
miles long, passed under whole towns and 
villages, with their checkerboard patterns of 
landownership. It was just too big for the 
majors to control the way they had con- 
trolled Spindletop and the other large fields. 
Thousands of shoestring operators moved in, 
sinking wells and pumping oil as fast as they 
could with no regard for the consequences. 

Governor Ross Sterling, who had once been 
president of Humble Oil, ordered the field 
shut down, and sent in National Guardsmen 
to quell the angry oilmen. When the courts 
refused to sustain this course of action, 
Sterling persuaded Thompson, who had had 
an illustrious record battling the utilities as 
mayor of Amarillo, to take an interim ap- 
pointment to the railroad commission, which 
includes oil and gas among its wide variety 
of regulatory chores. 

Thompson came to the commission, as he 
says, for 6 weeks and has stayed for 25 years. 
Gradually he and his fellow commissioners 
managed to put teeth in the State’s statutes 
concerning physical waste of oil reserves and 
to bring a fair amount of order out of chaotic 
exploitation. 

The problem has been uniquely difficult. 
In this country, the man who finds oil be- 
neath his land can demand for it the royalty 
payment that in most oil-bearing countries 
goes to the national—or the sheik’s—treas- 
ury. However, since the oil can be drained 
from beneath his land, a neighbor’s well, 
taking advantage of the “law of capture,” 
may deprive him of his wealth. In east 
Texas the anxiety to prevent this caused a 
frantic race to remove the black gold, one 
well being drilled to offset another, some- 
times in such close proximity that the legs 
of their superstructures were intertwined. 
Of the first 24,000 wells drilled in east Texas 
it has been estimated that at least 21,000, 
costing $250 million, were unnecessary for 
efficient recovery of oil. 

Over the years, the commissioners have 
made great progress in establishing more 
sensible spacing requirements. With the 
help of technicians they maintain surveil- 
lance all across the State, regulating the 
field “allowable” and the individual well 
“allowables” to prevent too rapid loss of 
pressure. (Pressure must be carefully con- 
trolled in order to get the maximum amount 
of oil out of the ground.) They have cur- 
tailed the needless flaring of natural gas and 
they have offered producers incentives to 
undertake secondary recovery practices that 
have considerbly increased the amount of 
recoverable oil. Because of conservation 
practices the east Texas pool, which people 
once thought might produce 1.5 billion bar- 
rels, already has pumped twice that amount, 
with another 2 billion or so yet to come. 

But the railroad commission has carried 
its ight against waste much further. Hold- 
ing that the accumulation of excessive sup- 
plies of oil aboveground can lead to waste- 
ful deterioration, it undertakes the prora- 
tion of wells in accord with market demands. 
Here it has the aid but not the interference 
of Federal authority. The Interior Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Mines prepares a monthly 
market estimate which, along with the “nom- 
inations” of the buyers, serves as a guide 
for fixing market demand. The Connally 
“Hot Oil” Act, sponsored by the former Texas 
Senator, applies Federal sanctions against 
oil sold in interstate commerce in violation 
of State prorations. 

Thompson was both a prophet and a pio- 
neer in bringing this unique regulation to 
the oil industry. But he never had much 
patience for the intrusion of Federal con- 
trols, apart from the Connally Act sanctions. 
His feud with Secretary of the Interior Harold 
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Ickes; who toyed with the notion of a perma- 
nent code after the NRA was 
knocked out by the Supreme Court, was long 
and ill concealed. Once Ickes sent a per- 
emptory telegram ordering him to shut down 
@ well that had gone wild in a disastrous 
blowout. Thompson replied by telephone, 
“Mr. Secretary, I have read your telegram to 
the wild well in Conroe and it is still blowing. 
Do you have any further suggestions?” 

To independents who might be tempted by 
the idea of Federal regulations, Thompson 
warned that a “great monopolistic agency in 
New York would whisper over private wires 
down in Washington and tell us what we 
could do here in Texas.” He even found oc- 
casion to warn President Roosevelt, who ap- 
parently had a liking for the peppery Texan, 
that some of his assistants had wrong notions 
about the oil business. 

Thanks as much to Thompson as to any- 
body, the Federal Government has never 
played much of a role in the oilfields. The 
Interstate Oil Compact, which binds to- 
gether a number of oil States, is purely a 
voluntary and permissive arrangement with 
no power to enforce anything. California, 
the second largest oil producer, is not even a 
party to it. Few member States carry out 
prorations as strict as those of Texas. 

“Actually, we in Texas have to hold our 
umbrella over the whole oil business in this 
country,” the head of a large independent 
company in Dallas told me. 

The main reason the loose confederacy has 
managed to work so well is simply that half 
of the discovered oil reserves in this country 
arein Texas. The big umbrella that Thomp- 
son helped set up protected the oilman very 
well from: the storms that buffeted his in- 
dustry. It provided shelter for even the 
smallest independents, since the prorations 
guaranteed their wells a proportionate share 
of the market. 


4 CURIOUS INCONGRUITY 


“In Texas we do not permit price to even 
be discussed at our h General 
‘Thompson declared during a speech in Hous- 
ton on January 15. “We are purely a physical- 
waste-prevention commission.” Back when 
the Interstate Oil was being 
drafted, he supported heartily the inclusion 
of article V, which specifically disclaims as 
the compact’s purpose the stabilizing or fix- 
ing of prices. 

‘Thompson may well have had his eyes on 
the antitrust laws. Critics point out that 
there is a curious incongruity in a regula- 
tory system intended to equate supply and 
demand without taking price into account. 
They claim that the whole arrangement for 
oil, from the market reports sent out by 
the Bureau of Mines to the railroad com- 
mission’s monthly meetings of buyers and 
sellers, constitutes collusion to fix prices that 


avoided a direct answer. 


“perous.”: He said that it takes 5 or 6 years 
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sion and persuaded four other make pr 
ducing States to follow suit. Before +, he 
shutdown period had expired, Humbie, j:, 
stocks depleted, was humble indeed. 1: »,_ 
scinded the price cut, whereupon the raj). 
road commission promptly allowed the fields 
to resume production. It would take a 
callous oil company to fail to heed the les. 
T?’S HARD TO GET RICH ANY More 


Thompson, for one, seldom makes any 
bones about the faet that he believes highs 
prices are good for oil conservation. “y,, 
can afford to spend more money to recover 
$4 oil than you can on $2.50 oil,” he was 
quoted in Oil Daily a few years ago, 
Queried by Congressmen during his recent 
testimony, he announced that he belieyey 
the January price rise was “long past dye” 

In this belief he is, of course, in agreemep; 
with a good many Texas oilmen, wh: 
complaining constantly these days that the 
economic incentive has gone out of th 
business. Today’s cost of exploring a 
veloping oil, they argue, is greater tha: an the 
price paid for crude, even after the Jan uary 
rise. The wells are getting deeper, the 
chances of hitting a sizable pool much 
smaller, It’s only because most of the oj] 
now being sold was explored and developed 
@ decade ago when costs were lower, the oi. 
men argue, that there seems to be a profit 
at all. 

They go on to claim that prices for other 
products are fast outrunning the price they 
get for oil. They point to a chart prepareq 
by the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America in January, showing a 21-percent 
price increase in crude oil since December 
1947, compared to 77-percent and 87-percent 
increases in oil-well casing. (The figures 
were carefully chosen. If we use 1945 as the 
base year, crude-oil prices have gone up 162 
percent compared to a 130-percent rise in 
finished steel.) 

The hard-luck story has endless variations, 
Bunker Hunt, son of the fabulously wealthy 
Texas independent H. L. Hunt, told me en- 
phatically that the oil business was going 
to dry up unless it was kept “plenty pros- 
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to pay out on a well drilled nowadays. “You 
can build a factory that will do that good.” 
Why hadn’t there been any signs of a slov- 
down? “The truth of the matter,” Hunt re- 
plied, “is that the little independents don't 
realize how tough the oil business has got- 
ten. Everybody keeps looking at his hole 
card and doesn’t see what's happening to 
him. ” 

Hunt’s dire seems overdrawn. 
One still hears stories in the oil meccas of 
Texas about, successful entrepreneurs who 
started from scratch. The Nortex Oi! & Gas 
Corp., of Dallas, for example, began 3 years 
ago with only a handful of leases for assets 

llege-trained 

gross assets 
excluding oil 






















“James Wendover, Nortex’s young president, 
&@ graduate of Harvard Law Schoo! w)ho spe- 
cialized in tax work before he ventured out 
on his own, points out candidly that success 
for the newcomer lies in the complex work- 
ings of.our Federal tax. system. About 4 
or of Nortex’s business is in drilling 
ts for a profit and a percentage, with 
cael put up by other people, most of them 
in the 90-percent tax brackets. Since dry 
holes are allowed a 100-percent tax writeof 
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gain. Wildcatting is still a gamble, but 
many of the gamblers are playing with 1 


fs widespread. 







mander, he put $20,000 into a drilling “pool” 
at the instigation of his good friend Sid 
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chardson. After the 1952 election he re- 
Rived in the mail @ check for $60,000 as the 
first dividend on his investment. The Presi- 
dent-elect,! sensitively aware of his new posi- 
tion, the check and asked to have 
nis $20,000 sent back. Apparently 
one can still a fairly attractive return 
on money in in oll. 

But the .Texas sounds one more 
note of gloom. Despite a record number of 
new wells drilled last year, new discoveries 
accounted for only about one-fifth of the 
total consumption. (Revised estimates of 
existing pools did put the total of additions 
to the reserve balance in the black.) This 
situation, the oilman argues, is certainly no 


cause for domestic production. In- 
stead, he , incentives must be given 
for new drilling. 


COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 

the ordered world of the Texas Railroad 
commission, one unruly has reared 
its head in recent competition of 
foreign oil. Near the close of the Second 


survey the oil situation in the 
Middle East, As he flew over the deserts, he 
told me, he could see the sloping domes that 
indicate vast untapped reservoirs beneath. 
Within a remarkably brief span of years, 
proved reserves in the Middle East have 
mounted to more than five times United 
States reserves. ‘The tiny sheikdom of 
Kuwait alone has greater proved reservoirs 
than the entire Western ere 
Thompson openly 
American oil treaty proposed 
Department in an attempt to deal with the 
new situation. It would, he charged, create 
tion to set oil 
uotas, fix prices, and regulate production. 
He had repulsed the attempt to set up Fed- 
eral controls in the 1930's. He was equally 
adamant—and equally successful—in resist- 
ing international controls. The treaty died 
in Senate committee. 
By 1948 Middle East crude oil began to 
enter the United States market in sub- 
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tary quotas. Finally, a formal hearing was 
held, and the matter was awaiting Fiem- 
ming’s decision at the time Nasser closed the 
Suez Canal. With obvious relief, Flemming 
laid the whole problem aside, declaring that 
except for the emergency he would have been 
obliged to recommend action—presumably 
quotas—to the President. 

But nobody, least of all the Texas inde- 
pendent, feels that the matter has been 
settled. He points to the tremendous tank- 
er-construction program, and to huge new 
refineries being built on the East Coast for 
the exclusive use of Middle East oil. He 
cites rumors that the British Petroleum Co. 
plans to step up its sales of crude in the 
American market, to recoup losses during 
the Suez crisis. 


NO WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


This, then, was the state of mind of Texas 
independents as the Middle East Emergency 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
15 majors with international connections, 
issued a call for increased production. Hos- 
tility flared into open defiance when Humble 
and Magnolia, the latter a Socony-Mobil 
subsidiary, at first asked the Railroad Com- 
mission to suspend across-the-board pro- 
rations—a move, the independents suspected, 
to enable the majors to take the -increase 
mainly from their own fields in the coastal 
regions. 
drew this incendiary proposal.) 

All during this civil war, the role of the 
Federal Government has been strangely pas- 
sive. Chairman Culberson remarked to me 
after the February meeting, “If President 
Eisenhower had called on us to boost allow- 
ables in the name of national security, we 
would have flooded him in oil within a week.” 
But the call never came from the President 
or anybody else in high Federal authority. 
Shortly before the February meeting the 
Commission did receive a letter from ODM 
Director Flemming enclosing “for your in- 
formation” a special supply-and-demand 
forecast from the Bureau of Mines. It was 
the first official communication on the sub- 
ject of oil since the Suez Canal had been 
closed. ; 

“YOU NEED A FAITH” 


In Austin, I found General Thompson in 
his commission office, a cramped little room 
with shabby furniture offering startling con- 
trast to the suites of the independent oil com- 
panies I had visited in“Dallas and Houston. 
Thompson was in an affable mood. He dis- 
cussed the early ordeals in east Texas and the 
long way Oil had come since then. There had 
been times, Sne gathered, when he had been 
sorely tried. 

But the general declared that he had al- 
Ways clung to one basic faith. “The Lord 
lets us find these things when we have brains 
enough to use them.” It had been that way 
when the great Spindletop came through in 
1901, only a short time after the internal- 
combustion engine had come along to make 
use of this vast new reserve. The east Texas 
field, once it was tamed, helped to fill the 
expanding needs of the automobile indus- 
try. Now there was the Middle East and 
Venezuela, and here again the problem was 
to maintain an orderly flow of nature’s 
bounty. “As good stewards,” Thompson said, 
“we should have the intelligence to conserve 
this wealth. 


“You've got to have a basic philosophy in. 


a job like this,” the general concluded, 
“when you sit and listen to these men pre- 
sent their selfish little problems. Of course, 


-yyou have to take care of them, but still you 


need a faith. 

Undoubtedly, Thompson’s faith has done 
much to bring order out of the chaos that the 
oil industry might have been. But the big 
question now is whether even such a tough 
and determined man as Thompson can be 
master of the situation any longer. The 
Texas umbrella just isn’t big enough. 


(The two companies later with- 
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Public Housing and Local Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in February of this year the Chicago 
Housing Authority paid $722,976 to the 
city of Chicago as the authority’s con- 
tribution to local taxes for 1955. This 
was over three times the amount of taxes 
paid by private owners before the prop- 
erty was taken over for public housing. 
I am sure my colleagues who may have 
been inclined to accept without looking 
into the facts the charge that public 
housing does not pay its way in the mat- 
ter of local taxes will be glad to get the 
real figures. Here is the complete fact- 
ual recital as given in the March issue of 
Today, the CHA publication: 

Crry’s Pusiic Houstnc Proyects App THREE- 
QUARTER MILLION DOLLaRS TO TaX REVENUE 

A check for $722,976.91 was presented to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley on Monday, February 
18, by Joseph P. Sullivan, Chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. Payment rep- 
resented the Authority’s contribution to lo- 
cal tax revenue for the calendar year 1955 
and is the largest in the history of CHA. The 
sum consists of 10 percent of all shelter rents 
(rents less charges for utilities) collected 
from tenants living in the 27 public housing 
developments in operation in 1955, plus re- 
sidual income from 8 housing projects built 
with city and State funds. 

The money was turned over to County 
Treasurer Herbert C. Paschen who will divide 
it among city and county taxing agencies in 
the same manner that real estate taxes are 
distributed. \ 

This year’s payment of $722,976.91 com- 
pares with $548,145.62 paid last year for 1954 
an increase of 32 percent, reflecting (1) the 
addition of 1,767 apartments, (2) higher 
rents due to increased tenant income, and 
(3) the effects of a streamlined and more 
efficient renting procedure resulting in re- 
duced vacancy losses. 

While public housing is exempt from real- 
estate taxes, payments of a percentage of 
rents collected by the authority are made 
annually to local taxing agencies under 
agreements with the city. The current pay- 
ment is more than three times the $236,300 
total of real-estate tax bills issued to private 
owners of these same properties the year be- 
fore CHA acquired them and rebuilt them 
with public housing. 


CITY-STATE PROJECTS PAY 98 PERCENT OF 
FULL TAXES 


Of the total payment, $197,391.80 came 
from eight small projects built to relocate 
families displaced by the city’s renewal pro- 
gram. According to estimates by the county 
assessor’s Office, this sum is equal to 98 per- 
cent of the $202,053.57, which would have 
been billed in real estate taxes had the prop- 
erties been in private ownership. Because 
these projects were built with outright 
grants of city and State money, there is no 
indebtedness to re as is the case with 
the developments built with Federal assist- 
ance. By special agreement with the city, 
CHA’s annual payment for these develop- 
ments consists of not only 10 percent of rents 
collected, but also ail residual income, after 
providing reserves for repairs and replace- 
ments, up to the amount of full real estate 
taxes. Before the projects were built, total 
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tax bills issued to private owners amounted 
to only $22,611. 

The remaining $524,585.11 in the new CHA 
payment came from 10 percent of rents col- 
lected from tenants in 19 public-housing 
projects built with Federal aid. This is al- 
most two and a haif times more than the 
$213,689 billed in real estate taxes the year 
before the properties were redeveloped. 

CHA payments “in lieu of taxes” are nec- 
essarily a year late because funds cannot be 
turned over to the local taxing agencies un- 
til the exact amount of rents collected has 
been verified by audit. The audits are not 
completed until several months after the end 
of the CHA fiscal year on June 30, but tax 
payments are based on the calendar year 
which ends 6 months earlier. en 





Correct Posture Week : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral standard of health among the citi- 
zenry of-our Nation is a matter of in- 
creasing national interest. Since Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity is a composite 
of the individual capacities of all of our 
citizens, the general health and physical 
well-being of our people is important to 
the Nation. 

As more and more diseases have 
bowed before the conquest of new dis- 
coveries and developments, we have seen 
witness to the inventive genius of a free 
people. 

Yet, ironically, our very high standard 
of living has brought with it new mala- 
dies. No longer a Nation of woodsmen 
and plowmen, many of our people suc- 
cumb to the dangers inherent in the 
easier and more sedentary life which we 
enjoy. 

Surely any individual, group or offi- 
cial organization which is actively pro- 
moting better health for America’s citi- 
zens deserves to have its contribution 
called to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

For a number of years, 1 week has 
been set aside and observed throughout 
this Nation and Canada as Correct Pos- 
ture Week. Sponsored as a public serv- 
ice by the chiropractic profession of 
America, this week is proclaimed by the 
govérnors of the States and by the 
mayors of our cities, and features events 
held by other groups interested in the 
well-being, growth and development of 
our national health standards. During 
this week, many teachers in the public 
schools place a special emphasis upon 
the importance of correct posture for 
schoolchildren. 

This year, Correct Posture Week will 
be observed from May 1 to May 7. The 
national chairman of this observance 
this year is a constituent of mine, Dr. 
L. K. Griffin, of Fort Worth, Tex. Under 
leave, I am inserting his statement at 
this point in the Recorp: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. L. EK. Grirrin 

Today’s high-speed, high-tension way of 
living demands the utmost from the stand- 
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point of individual health. The stresses and 
strains of existence in modern society re- 
quire that each person make a special effort 
to be in his best possible physical condi- 
tion. There is no question that a great con- 
tribution toward better individual health— 
and thereby better living efficiency at home 
and on the job—is the contribution made 
by correct posture. 

Poor posture is expensive and poor posture 
habits are responsible not only for many 
days of lost time, but for poor response to 
job needs and eventually for a shortened 
life of top efficiency. But correct posture 
provides so much in terms of better living 
that the chiropractic profession annually 
sponsors Correct Posture Week from May 
1 to 7 in order to bring the benefits of pos- 
ture improvement to the attention of all 
Americans. This is the time when chiro- 
practors use every means of publicity to 
draw public attention to this primary aim 
of their profession. They’ believe, preach, 
and practice that correct posture will pro- 
mote better health and appearance, In that 
belief we are in complete agreement with 
every branch of the healing arts, and we 
are sincere in our constant efforts to coop- 
erate with all Americans in improving the 
standards of our national health. 

It is encouraging to note that many agen- 
cies of our Federal Government have been 
in the vanguard of those advocating correct 
posture as a definite aid toward sound health 
and long life. These include, among others, 
the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the White House Conference on 
Child Health. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The White House Conference on Child 


y 
health, as noted by the following quotations 
from its : 

“The part played by body mechanics, or 
posture as it is generally termed, in the 
health and well-being of the child, is an- 
other subject receiving more and more at- 
tention. ; 

“While the majority of the medical schools 


Definite information on the prev: 
bad body mechanics, its recognition as a 
casual factor in disturbances of health, and 
the methods of satisfactory treatment are 
needed, 

“The idea that correct posture contributes 
to good health is based on the mechanics 
of the human body and is as sound as any 


many postural faults can be corrected by 
proper care, or the bad effects can be modi- 
fied or eliminated. In both programs in- 
dividual doctors of chiropractic can play a 
decisive and important role. 
OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 

Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, Correct Posture Week 
would be a meaningless phrase. It is the 
wonderful assistance of school teachers and 
school authorities, of State legislatures, of 
governors and mayors, of Members of the 
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United States Congress, and of the pe, 
themselves that has made Correct p<, 
Week an increasingly important obsery;,,,. 
in the United States. a 
more and more officials at 4, 


he 
ce 








Every year 
city and State level proclaim its obsery., 
officially. : - 

SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESS10 

Chiropractic, as an organized professioy,) 
body, is 62 years old, and now ranks as +, 
second largest healing profession. 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours im a@ standard 4-ye,, 
course to obtain approved ratings from th. 
accredited committee. " 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District oy 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, anj 
5 provinces of Canada, there are some 25 (09 
chiropractors in the United States (for , 
population of 170 million), and 1,100 jy 
Canada (for a population of 16 million) 
Chiropractic is an established but growin, 
and dynamie profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics ang js 
Officially recognized as one of the four major 
healing professions in America by the Execy. 
tive Office of the President of the Uniteq 
States, Budget Bureau, Washington, D. ¢, 

A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 


This brief listing of professional training 
is encouraging, when we are told that one. 
half of all adults suffer from poor posture 
with resulting bad effects on health efficiency, 
The chiropractic profesison has made ¢. 
haustive studies which showed that 53 per. 
cent of adults and 76 percent of our children 
suffer from the effects of poor posture. 

We may well conclude, then, that Correct 
Posture Week as sponsored by the chiro. 
practic profession of America is a significant 
contribution to national health and welfare, 

Active participation by everybody in ob. 
servance of Correct Posture Week can bring 
many health benefits to the people of 
America. 
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Hungarian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 
: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, before last October only 1 


limited number of people were aware of 
what was happening among the satellite 
























‘Hungary was, as you know, georraphi- 
cally unfortunate. Europe’s main rail- 


road to 
through that country. It was indeed 
the passageway to Europe. As such its 
is replete with the disheartening 
of conquest and occupation. Ye 
its history Hungary has con- 
sistently proved its right to be considered 
among the bravest of all nations—laret 
or small. No nation has demonstrated 
a more forthright love of independent. 
Thanks in part, perhaps, to its linguisue 
queness, Hungary was able to mall- 
tain a cultural insularity, if not 2 pe 
litieal one, which it has sustained dow 
this day. 
Courage is commonplace to Hu 
garians. And what we would consider 
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nobly courageous they take with the 


stoic No reserved to the brave. 
1948 and 1956 are closer in essence than 
in time. The Hungarian rebellion of 
jast fall will surely remain one of the 
most inspiring events in the history of 


" A curious similarity exists between the 
situations in 1848 and that of last year. 
Like 1848 resolute strength proved fruit- 
jess; but as in 1848 once more the villain 
in a play for freedom is Russia. Be- 
tween October 23, 1956, and January 1, 
1957, it has been estimated that 155,000 
refugees fled their homeland to escape 
the unbearable burden of oppression and 
communism. 

Hungary has given to America—in- 
deed to the free world—a renewed con- 
fidence in itself and a new recognition 
of the perfidy of communism; it has 
demonstrated that mere barbaric, naked 
force cannot stifle the indomitable will 
for the most basic desires of humanity 
and freedom. It is with a sincere sense 
of the accomplishment of their fore- 
fathers that I humbly add my voice to 
the memory of Hungary on this, their 
day of independence. 





A Time for Rebellion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we hear, 
to my great satisfaction, on all sides, our 
people demanding a reduction in Federal 
expenditures. I think our people should 
be made to realize that the budget is pre- 
pared largely by people interested in 
spending Government funds. In many 
instances, the people in the department 
who prepare the budget for that partic- 
ular department are interested in seeing 
the department enlarged and its prestige 


We have seen in the-press recently 
statements attributed to the Chief Exec- 
utive to the effect that in preparing his 
budget he was merely requesting funds 

programs provided for by 
the Congress. My information is that 
the budget includes requests for funds 
for 13 new programs requested by the 
executive department and have never 
been authorized by the Congress. In 
other words, these new programs are 
being requested by the executive branch 
both as to authorization of the program 
and appropriation of the funds. 

Mr. Speaker, a very timely editorial ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader of 
Monday, March 18, 1957, entitled “A 
Time for Rebellion.” I am in accord 





the hope that it will be of great assist- 
ance in helping the Congress to vote real 
reductions in the monstrous Federal ex- 


Penditures requested by the executive 
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branch and in many instances at the re- 
quest of Members of the Congress. 
The editorial is as follows: 
A Time ror REBELLION 


The time is at hand, if the American peo- 
ple only will mobilize their latent powers, 
for a massive rebellion against excessive Fed- 
eral spending. The opportunity exists—it 
needs only to be seized and explointed—to 
cut the Federal budget drestically. To judge 
from the reports of Washington observers 
and the statements of Congressmen, never 
before has a smoldering resentment been so 
close to flame. 

It is easy enough to understand why this 
should be so. Despite a widespread and con- 
tinuing prosperity, thousands of families are 
feeling a serious pinch. They find it difficult 
to save, to get aside capital. More than this, 
the growing revolt evidences a simple long- 
ing for individual freedom, the natural de- 
sire of men who labor to enjoy the fruits 
of their toil. And perhaps there is this ele- 
ment also—it may be wishful thinking—that 
growing numbers of Americans are turning 
against Federal usurpation of State and lo- 
cal prerogatives. 

Whatever the causes, the voters back 
home, in unprecedented numbers, are de- 
manding that the budget be cut and that 


. Federal taxes be reduced. 


Can these ends be achieved? 

Of course they can. 

For our own part, we grow increasingly 
weary of the bland assumption that 70, or 
75, or 85 percent of the budget is “un- 
touchable,” in that it represents expendi- 
tures for the national security. There is one 
item, and one item only, in the budget that is 
in fact beyond the reach of Congress; that 
is the $7 billion interest on the Federal debt. 
The rest of the budget, amounting to almost 
$65 billion, can be reduced at a thousand 
points. - 

And what are some of these expenses for 
“national security” regarded as sacrosanct? 
The budget of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.is among them. And while most per- 
sons would agree, however reluctantly, that 
the design and construction of atomic wea- 
pons must continue, Congress may properly 
challenge the millions of dollars earmarked 
for research in commercial electric power re- 
actors. When Americans are so greviously 
burdened by taxation, we may ask if it is in 
fact “essential to the Nation's progress” that 
vast funds be expended “in order to help 
other nations develop their own atomic en- 
ergy programs.” 

It may be necessary—it probably is neces- 
sary—to continue some form of military aid 
to 38 nations, but what of the $2 billion 
budgeted “to continue to help our friends 
overseas better their economic conditions’’? 

President Eisenhower has asked « large 
sum for “overseas information services and 
cultural exchanges designed to facilitate 
sympathetic understanding of American life, 
culture, and institutions by other peoples.” 
In 1956, we were taxed $111 million for such 
programs; in the current year, we are taxed 
$133 million for such programs. -Mr. Eisen- 
hower has requested $175 million for the 
next fiscal year. 

May we inquire if it is indeed an “urgent 
national responsibility” that $250 million 
be appropriated for new slum clearance? 
Why should we be compelled to provide 
$120 million in subsidies to ship operators 
wanting to replace their ships? Why a $175 
million loan fund for college housing? 

It is high time for revolt against an agri- 
culture budget now approaching $5 billion a 
year, more than half of it for price supports 
and soil-bank payments. We may seriously 
question if it is a proper function of Federal 
Government, under some perverted construc- 
tion of the general-welfare clause, to re- 
finance farm debts and to make loans to 
farmers whose farms are smaller than family 
size. 
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The briefest glance at the budget discloses 
appalling new sums for expansion of re- 
search and education in a dozen fields, for 
new ventures in socialized public power, for 
$91 million in subsidies to the mining in- 
dustry. Why are we frittering away even a 
small sum in a Council on Youth Fitness? 
The ill-advised program of Federal grants 
for local sewerage construction was adopted 
only last year; surely it is not so deeply en- 
trenched that the program cannot pe speed- 
ily abolished. 

This budget is as fat as a Poland China 
pig; it is full of lard from top to bottom. 
If the Congress were to put a ceiling of $60 
billion on Federal spending, including in- 
terest on the debt, the world would not 
come to an end nor the safety of the Re- 
public be jeopardized. Once the armed 
services were compelled to economize, they 
might cease some of the extravagant and 
wasteful practices so severely condemned by 
the Hoover Commission. And if Congress 
could get over its panic at the veterans’ 
lobby, it might be possible to make some 
thoroughly merited reductions in the over- 
inflated $5 billion budget for veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Readers of this newspaper who are sick of 
wasteful Federal spending can make their 
wishes known for the cost of a 3-cent stamp. 
They can write their Congressmen at the 
House Office Building in Washington; they 
can write Senators Harry F. Brrp and A. 
WrLtis ROBERTSON in care of the Senate 
Office Building. 

Members of Congress are under constant 
pressure from groups wanting money spent. 
If a superior counterforce can be mobilized 
among angry taxpayers who want the budget 
cut back, the budget will be reduced. And 
with all the emphasis at our command, we 
urge Virginia’s spokesmen on the Hill: “Cut 
it back.” 





a 
The Nationa! Banking Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to protect the in- 
tegrity and independence of national 
banks by strengthening the laws relating 
to ownership of stock in such banks. If 
we are to prevent monopoly in finance 
and banking, corrective legislation is 
necessary before it is too late. 

Our distinguished colleague from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick] has intro- 
duced a similar bill, H.R. 199. It is re- 
ferred to in the article which follows. 

My bill retains the principle of Mr. 
Burpick’s bill, but adds important en- 
forcement features. I hope the bill will 
be enacted at an early date. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Emil E. 
Placek, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank, Wahoo, Nebr. Mr. 
Placek’s article appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Independent Banker, and is 
as follows: 

LEeGaALITY oF CHAIN BANK Stock OPTION 

DEALS CHALLENGED 
(By Emil E. Placek, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank, Wahoo, Nebr.) 
(EvrTor’s Notrre.—Challenged in this pro- 


vocative article by Mr. Placek is the legality 
of stock option agreements signed by direc- 
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ters of holding company banks. He urges 
independent bankers to back the Burdick 
bill requiring that at least two-thirds of the 
outstanding shares of stock in a bank be 
ewned by natural persons. Mr. Placek is 
Nebraska director of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association.) 

(About the author: Born in a sod house 
in Milligan, Fillmore County, Nebr., Mr. 
Placek has been a bank president for 50 
years. He was associated with four other 
banks before coming to the First National 
in Wahoo in 1932. He was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska Law School in 
1897. In addition to banking, he has been 
in public office, having been mayor of Wahoo 
for 4 years, 4 years in the State Senate and 
4 years as a county and probate judge.) 

The National Banking Act was passed in 
1863 and created the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The act authorized the 
organization of a local national bank by any 
number of natural persons, but not less than 
five in number, to engage in the business 
of banking in any State or Territory. No 
bank so organized could issue or circulate 
eurrency unless it was secured by Govern- 
ment securities. 

Banks created by the National Banking 
Act were designed to be local institutions 
and independent of each other, but under 
the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 

The United States Compiled Statutes of 
1901, section 5133, provide for the forma- 
tion of National Banking Associations by 
natural persons and specifies that articles 
of organization were to be signed by the 
persons uniting to form the association. 

If only natural persons can organize a 
national bank, the logical presumption is 
that only natural persons can a bank. 

Section 5134 of the 1901 compilation pro- 
vides necessary requisites of 
such as name of bank, place. of business, 
location, e and place of residence of each 
stockholder and number of shares held by 
each. 

Section 5140 specifically provides that 
every director must own, in his own right, 
at least 10 shares of the capital stock of the 
association. Without such ownership, he 
cannot be a director. The director, too, 
must take an oath that the stock is not 
hypothecated in any manner whatsoever. 


FALSE SWEARING CHARGED 


My contention is that a director in a bank 
owned and controlled by a bank-holding 
company, to whom stock is issued under 
an option agreement, is guilty of perjury 
when he swears his stock is not hypothecated 
in any way. 

Bank holding companies were organized 
to evade and circumvent the National Bank- 
ing Act and the laws of the various States 
which prohibit branch . A bank 
holding company buys all of the stock of a 
bank and then issues qualifying shares to 
dummy directors with an option agreement 
giving the holding company the right to 
repurchase the stock. 

Such stock must immediately be endorsed 
by the dummy director and be delivered to 
a bank owned and controlled by the holding 
company. There the stock is held in escrow, 
so the dummy director never has possession 
of the stock certificate. 

If the holding company chooses to exercise 
its option to purchase, it may do so simply 
by mailing or delivering to the bank having 
the stock in escrow a notice of intent to pur- 
chase, accompanied by payment of the pur- 
chase price. " 

The stockholder, or dummy director, is not 
even notified, except that his services are no 
longer required. For his stock he receives 
only the amount originally paid in. He gets 
none of the accumulated profits earned dur- 
ing the period of his employment. He does 
not even get the money he paid in until he 
surrenders his copy of the option agreement. 

If the stockholder dies while the stock still 
is held in escrow, the stock does not become 
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part of his estate. The holding company 
exercises its option and returns the purchase 
price to the estate. 

OPINION BURIED 

On November 6, 1911, Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, in his capacity as Solicitor General of 
the United States, delivered an exhaustive 
opinion and held that holding companies are 
illegal. For some unknown reason, the opin- 
ion was pigeonholed. Finally, after 20 years, 
the opinion was ordered printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD at the request of Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia. 

Since Congress recently passed legislation 
regulating bank holding companies, it may 
be necessary to pass further legislation re- 
quiring that at least two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares of stock in a bank shall be 
owned by natural persons. 

. Such a bill has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Burpick, of North 
Dakota. The bill is H. R. 7056. It is up to 
the independent banks of the Nation to press 
for passage of such a bill. 

The only other alternative is to bring an 
action charging that directors in 
owned by a holding company are not quali- 
fied directors, because they do not own the 
stock in their own right under the option 
agreement they are required to sign. 

The proper procedure would be for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to have the De- 
partment of Justice bring such an action. 


of the stock, 
which is not true in the option agreements 
being signed now. Furthermore, the case 
was not appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which should pass on the whole 
matter. 








in (hereinafter called the ) 
and has this day agreed to sell and assign to 
the certain shares of said stock 


“Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and other good and valuable con- 
siderations, the receipt and | 

whereof are it is 
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“3. [(A) The shareholder does hereby 0}, 
and grant unto the company an absolute 5). 
tion to repurchase said shares of stock)... 
gether with any and all additional share. 
hereinafter defined) and together wit) all 
rights appertaiming to said shares of <to¢_ 
and additional shares, whether in the no. 
ture of subscription rights or otherwise. ;. 
& purchase price to be determined in accord. 
ance with the provisions of subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph 3. nN add 
tional shares as used in this agreemen: ¢h4)) 
include all shares purchased by the share. 
holder pursuant to preemptive rights arisin, 
by reason of his ownership of the origina) 
shares of stock hereby sold and of any adqj-. 
tional shares and all shares received by the 
shareholder as stock dividends from time tg 
time upon said’shares of stock and upon any 
additional shares, it being the intention of 
the parties hereto that said option sha)| 
cover and include all shares in the bank 
owned by the shareholder from time to time 
in any manner derived from the origina) 
shares of stock hereby sold and representing 
the proportionate interest in the bank which 
on the date hereof is represented by saiq 
original shares of stock. 

“(B) The [aggregate purchase price for 
the original shares of stock and all addi- 
tional shares, however acquired by the share. 
holder, to be paid upon the exercise of saiq 
option by the company shall be the sum of 
(a) $----.- , being the amount paid by the 
shareholder for the original shares of stock,| 
and (b) the issue or subscription price paid 
by the shareholder for the additional! shares, 
if any, which he shall have purchased pur- 
suant to preemptive rights arising by reason 
of his ownership of the original shares of 
stock or of any additional shares and shal! 
then own. 

“T(C) Said option may be exercised by the 
company upon or within 6 months after] 

“[ (a) the date upon which the shareholder 
shall for any reason cease to be a director of 
the bank,] : 

“(b) the shareholders of the bank shall 
have voted to authorize the consolidation or 
merger of the bank ‘any other financial 
institution, the assumption by any other 
financial institution of the deposit liabilities 
of the bank, or the voluntary liquidation of 


“(c) the date upon which the holdings of 
the company in the common stock of the 
bank shall be reduced by sale or otherwise 
to an amount representing less than 5! per- 
cent of the outstanding common shares of 


“The shareholder may at any time make 
written request that the company exercise 
the company may upon or 
within 30 days after the receipt by it of such 
the same but, unless 
theretofore exercised by the company, said 

shall terminate and become null! and 
void 30 days after receipt by the company of 
such 


of option may be made 
by the company by mailing or delivering to 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., a notice of the com- 
pany’s intention to exercise the same «ccom- 
panied by the payment of the amount 0 the 
purchase price determined in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (8) | 
“(D) The shares of stock and any addi- 
tional shares shall be registered in the name 
of the shareholder upon the stock books of 
the bank and at all times prior to the exel- 
cise of this option the shareholder sha!! !a‘°. 
enjoy, and exercise with respect thereto 4l! 
the rights, privileges, powers, and duties of 
a shareholder of the bank, subject only ” 
terms of this agreement. 
(EZ) [The shareholder agrees that so long 
this paragraph 3 granted 
force and effect, he wil! not 
sell or assign to anyone other than the 
. ecate, or other- 
wise dispose of the shares of stock or) ® 
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gitional shares and that he will continuously 
remain the owner thereof in his own right. 
In order to prevent possible loss of the shares 
of stock Or shares, the certificates 
representing the [share of stock hereby sold 
shall be endorsed in blank by the share- 
nolder and delivered to Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis for safe keeping 
and all certificates representing additional 
shares shall forthwith upon issuance be like- 
wise so endorsed and delivered for safe keep- 
ing. Said Northwestern National] Bank of 
minneapolis is hereby directed to hold and 
safely keep said [certificates and upon the 
exercise Of said option by the company as 
provided in subparagraph (C) above, to de- 
liver said certificates to the company and to 
_geliver to the shareholder upon surrender 
py him of his copy of this agreement, the 
purchase price received by Northwestern] 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 

“4, The shareholder agrees that any pre- 
emptive rights to purchase rights to pur- 
chase shares of the bank to which the share- 
holder may from time to time become en- 
titled by reason of his ownership of the 
original,shares of stock or of any [additional 
shares shall, if not exercised by the share- 
holder, be assigned by the shareholder to the 
company.] 

“5. This agreement constitutes the only 
agreement between the company and the 
shareholder with respect to any of the shares 
of stock or additional shares and supersedes 
any and all prior agreements or obligations 
of either party to the other, howsoever aris- 
ing or expressed, with respect to such stock, 
the dividends thereon, or any other rights 
derived therefrom. 

“{6. This agreement shall inure to the 
benefits of and be binding upon the parties 
hereto and their respective heirs, personal 
representatives, successors and assigns.] 

“7, This agreement has been signed in 
triplicate, one copy thereof to be delivered 
to Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis and one copy to each of the parties 
hereto. 

“In witness whereof the company -has 
caused this instrument to be executed by 
its proper officers thereunto duly author- 
ized and the shareholder has hereunto set 
his hand, all as of the day and year first 
above written. a 

“NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION, 
“By . 
“Vice President. 





“and 





“Assistant Secretary. 


. “Shareholder. 
“Northwestern National Bank of Minneap- 
olis hereby acknowledges receipt of Certifi- 
cate No. ——— for shares of common 
stock of . which it agrees to 
hold in accordance with the provisions of 
the f 
“Dated ———-, 19—.~7. 
“NORTHWESTERN NaTIONAL BANK 
Or MINNEAPOLIs, 
“B 


“An Authorized Official.” 














Latins Standing Up Against Red Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
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the Washington Daily News of March 18, 
1957: 


CrTizEns No LONGER ComPLacent—LatINns 
STANDING Up AGAINST RED PERIL 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The Communists in Latin America once 
again are active. 

But for the first time they are meeting 
with determined resistance from responsible 
citizens, as well as most of the governments. 


BRAZIL SITUATION 


In Brazil the Communist underground 
still is attempting to stir up trouble over the 
Kubitschek administration’s agreement to 
permit the United States to set up a guided 
missile tracking station and radar communi- 
cation facilities on the island of Fernando 
Noronha off the northeastern hump of the 
republic. They continue to circulate false 
stories about Yankee military penetration. 

But the Brazilian Foreign Office has been 
knocking down the rumors with straight- 
forward statements giving the facts and 
pointing out that Brazil intends to cooperate 
in a program of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, 

ARGENTINA SETUP 

The government of President Pedro Aram- 
buru in Argentina has been contending not 
only with the Peronistas, but Communists as 
well, The Reds have joined hands with the 
diehard followers of the former dictator to 
promote strikes, antigovernment demonstra- 
tions and spread confusion among the farm 
workers. 

The Bolivian Government also is strug- 
gling against serious strikes and work stop- 
pages, in which the Reds as well as other 
extremists are the ring leaders. 

In Central America and Mexico, the people 
are no longer complacent about the dangers 
of communism. Last week prominent bank- 
ers, businessmen and civic leaders in Costa 
Rica gathered at a public luncheon to accuse 
the Partido Liberacion Nacional (the Party 
of President Jose Figueres), of promoting 
what they called “a class struggle in line 
with Communist ideas.” 

SCHOOL ACTION 


Red propagandists and agents long have 
been active among Mexican students and 
professors in the big cities. Last May they 
organized several strikes in the leading col- 
leges and normal schools. In _ several 
instances they provoked riots and violent 
demonstrations that almost got out of hand. 

In the last few weeks large numbers of 
students in Mexico City have set up a strong 
anti-Communist front to expose and resist 
Red propaganda penetration. Leaders of the 
front charge that Moscow is promoting a 
“yast conspiracy to disrupt the national edu- 
cational system.” 

The significance of all this is not so much 
the resurgence of Communist activities in 
Latin America, but that the decent people of 
the various countries and of all classes, at 
last are standing up and fighting the Red 
menace, 





The Vision of the Gael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 





‘with the spirit of St. Patrick’s Day still 


in the air, it would seem appropriate 
that some remarks on that eventful oc- 
casion should be made today. 
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I am including in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article from the Los Angeles Tid- 
ings which reviews the sentiment, cul- 
tural development, and search for intel- 
ligence and truth which has been char- 
acteristic of the Irish race for many cen- 
turies. 

The contribution which the Irish have 
made to the world in the arts, literature 
and science is amazing considering the 
fact that Ireland has always been a 
small nation in comparison with the 
other nations of the world, but big in its 
generosity and contribution to the in- 
dependence and freedom of mankind 
and to his intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment. 

As this article indicates, everybody, 
regardless of nationality, wants to be 
identified with having a little bit of Irish 
in them on St. Patrick’s Day: 

THE VISION OF THE GAEL 


Everyone boasts at least a drop of Irish 
blood on Patrick’s Day. At festive gather- 
ings, in speech and song, the saga of ancient 
wrongs and deathless glories will be retold, 
as long ago the tale was whispered beside 
the wayside hedge, before the humble hearth. 
Erin’s tear and smile still mist the eye and 
lift the heart. 

Someone has observed, perhaps an English- 
man, that it is hazardous to write with 
realism of Ireland and her story. It is always 
surer and safer to be lyrical on the subject. 
We choose to be lyrical, especially after read- 
ing in an evening's sitting A Short History 
of Ireland by Roger Chauvire. Here is a 
Frenchman’s testimony to the songs, the 
scholars, and the saints of Eire. 

Ireland has been the land of songs from 
the dim days of the bards to Pierse and 
Plunkett in the glorious morn of the Easter 
martyrs. Sedulius had pride of place when 
Christian hymnology was aborning, and the 
earlier lyric and epic flights of her sons rival 
in imagination and vigor, if not in intensity, 
the later lament of the elegies when dread 
was over the land. 

And Ireland has had her scholars, a host 
of them down the centuries in splendid array 
for the impérishable things of the mind. Her 
monks fed the flame of knowledge in Ire- 
land’s glorious age. They kindled anew the 
lamp of learning on the continent of Europe, 
after the marauding might of the barbarian 
pillaged and plundered. Her sons stimulated 
the intellectual zest of the medieval univer- 
sity with their devotion to the classics and 
their incisiveness in logic. 

And this love of learning did not wane 
when doom blighted the land, but had 
prouder, if more pitiful, luster in the ragged 
hedgemaster spouting Latin and Greek to 
eager minds, beside the roadway, in bog and! 
cave. With a price upon the head of him 
who taught and of him who learned, with 
@ little fire to burn the scraps of lessons 
should the lookout’s sharp eye weary, these 
generations, in penal servitude almost to the 
level of the brute, -yet knew that the hope 
of freedom would not dim and could not die 
if fed with the faith and knowledge of 
Christian men. Other nations may tell of 
the genius of their sons in the splashed 
paint of canvas, in the spiralling devotion 
of stone. Only Ireland can boast of the 
heroism of the hedgemaster. 

And saints—the little isle exudes an aura 
of sanctity in the innocence of her children, 
the strength of her martyrs, the purity of 
her virgins. And Patrick and Attracta and 
Brendan and Ita and Finbar and Columban 
and Bridget cf Ireland, the whole Irish com- 
pany of heaven, shall be names to give flight 
to the soul until time merges with eternity. 

The Vision of the Gael has never been 
clouded with a surfeit of material things, 
and under the inspiration of these holy 
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saints of God, the Irish have wandered rest- 
lessly over the world, wedded to the things 
of God and vowed to sacrifice for the up- 
building of His kingdom. What continent, 
what island or even coral reef has mot been 
shaken by their unconquerable faith, has 
not been charged with new-found faith in 
the flush of their devotion? The flower of 
her missionary sons and daughters looks now 
to Africa as the hope of the harvest, and 
Europe may see again other Columbans 
rescuing the nations from a newer and more 
sterile paganism. 

If Ireland today has high and honorable 
place among the nations of the world, it is 
because her singers, her scholars, and her 
saints gave unending inspiration to her 
soldiers and statesmen, that right and honor 
and justice and truth might at long last 
prevail. 





Statement on Railroad Retirement Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 31, 1957, I introduced two 
bills, H. R. 4194 and H. R. 4195, to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. The House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
began hearings on amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act om March 11, 
1957. 

I was privilegec to present a Statement 
before the committee in support of these 
bills. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained I insert my statement here- 
with: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. Davis, 
FirtH District or GrorctA, BerorRE THE 
House INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
CoMMITTEE ON RatwRoap RETIREMENT BILLs 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate very much your courtesy 
and consideration in extending me the priv- 
ilege of appearing before your committee 
in behalf of the two bills I have had the 
honor to introduce and sponsor. 

The first of these that I would enlist your 
consideration of is H. R. 4194. 

This bill has three major objectives: (1) It 
repeals the dual benefit restrictions on 
spouse’s annuities; (2) it allows survivor 
benefits under both the Social Security Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act; (3) it re- 
moves the restriction on dual survivor bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Under. existing provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act the spouse of a retired rail- 
road worker cannot receive the full spouse’s 
annuity under the act if entitled to social 
security benefits, in which case the amount 
of the-spouse’s annuity would be reduced by 
the amount of such . This is true 
whether the spouse has applied for such dual 
benefits or not. This restriction is equally 
applicable to a parent’s insurance annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. The 
spouse’s annuity would be reduced by the 
amount of the parent’s annuity. 

Similarly an individual who is entitled to 
more than one insurance annuity under the 
Railroad Retirement Act as the surviving 
widow, widower, child or parent of a deceased 
railroad worker can receive only the one of 
such annuities which is the largest. 

Finally, an individual cannot receive any 
social-security benefits (including a lump- 





sum death payment) as the survivor of an 
employee if he is entitled to an insurance 
annuity under the Railroad Retirement Act 
on the basis of the wages of the same em- 
ployee. 

This bill which I have introduced would 
remove these restrictive provisions of the 
act so that in no case would an individual 
lose any part of the social-security benefits 
to which he may otherwise be entitled merely 
because he is also entitled to a railroad an- 
nuity. Also an individual would not lose 
any part of a railroad annuity to which he 
is entitled merely because he is also entitled 


been dependent upon pensions and annui- 
ties for their livelihood. 

We all know what has happened to the 
value of the dollar. Its purchasing power 
has been reduced at least 50 percent. The 
majority of the Railroad Retirement Act was 
enacted in 1937. the 1939 dollar 
with 1957. See what today’s dollar buys in 
comparison with what it bought in 1939. It 
is unrealistic to. contend that one can even 
exist today on the same amount that pro- 
vided a comfortable living less than 20 years 


ago. 
At a time when an individual’s earning 
power has decreased or vanished entirely it 
is an impossibility for him to survive on a 
fixed ‘pension or annuity that has failed to 
keep pace with the inflation in the value of 
the dollar. 
' We must not allow the living standard of 
our pensioners and annuitants to be re- 
duced below a mere subsistence. This is 
especially true with respect to those annui- 


It is our duty.to remove the restrictive 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act 


It would provide equity where it 
is most needed. 

I have many retired people in my district 
who find it increasingly difficult to 
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would amend section 2 (a). (4) of 
road Retirement Act which presently re- 
quires certain y disabled in- 
dividuals to attain the age of 60 years before 
they may receive their annuities. My bill 
would revise this section so as to lower the 
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do economic justice to these wort), 
dividuals. ae 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would urge y,., 


approval of these bills in fairness an, . } 
for these people who have to bear the },,. 

inflation and decreased ¢.;,;. 
power in a period that has seen th, ¥ 
living _ persistently imcrease mon} after 
month until pensions and annuitic; ;)... 
in the past provided a decent living ;.,.... 
hardly provides a subsistence leye), 





Trinity Partnership Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, unde; 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I inelude the following \ectte; 
in opposition to my stand on the Trinity 
partnership project which comes from 
Mrs. Grace McDonald: 

CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND 

LEGISLATIVE ComMirtrr 
Santa Clara, Calif., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. CuHarLes S. GuBSER, 

Member of Congress, 10th District, 
California, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I am afraid that we 
were unprepared for the blow dealt the Trin- 
ity project by Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton’s favorable report on sale of 
Trinity's “falling water” to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

The intent of the Congress when the pro- 
posal was first made im 1955 seemed so clear, 


as spelled out July 27, 1955, in the policy 
statement submitted by the Senate Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Subcommittee. and 


the need for transporting Trinity water 
south, interconnecting with the San Luis 
project, so much more acute today than it 
was even a year and a half ago, that we 
were really shocked by the failure of the 
Secretary to guide himself according|y 

it is likewise difficult to understand your 
support for this twisting of reclamation pol- 
icy. We had read newspaper reports of your 
position but not until we were able to thor- 
oughly absorb your January 31, 1957, state- 
ment which appeared in the January 31, 1957, 
CoNcrREsstoNazt Recorp did we feel qualified 
to take issue with you. 

1. You note “that the first two contracts 
for the Trinity project have exceeded the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s estimates by more 
than 30 percent” and from this you assume 
that the public will realize proportionate 
savings if the power facilities are developed 
and distributed by @ private agency. 

Tt seems academic to call to your atten- 
tion that we are operating in an inilated 
economy, aggravated, for California espe- 
cially, by a mew series of increased trans- 

costs for e which musi 
be imported into this State; that living costs 
have reached a new high and that it is in- 
evitable that wages must follow with resul'- 
ing increases in each new contract let by ‘he 


Bureau. 

2. You pose “public ownership” 92:in* 
what you choose to eall the free-enterprist 
f public 
ownership involved. Federal insta|lstions 
such as Mare Island and the Ames A¢!- 


’ nautical Laboratory at Moffett Field «re u"- 


derwritten by taxation and whatever 10 %* 
saved in their operation by sale of hydro 
electric power at replacement cost plus |" 
terest versus sale of hydroelectric powe™ © 


bes 
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cover such costs plus a profit to stock and 
pond holders is in the public interest. 

As a farmer who understands what irriga- 
tion costs mean to your fellow farmers in 
our semiarid state, you must be aware of the 
fact that whatever the Pacific Gas & Electric 


2 


Electric Co.’s service area. I assume that you 
know that on February 8, 1957, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. applied to the California Public 
Utilities Commission for permission to raise 
electric rates 6 percent at an annual in- 
creased cost in electric bills for its customers 


16,600,000. 
sa you that the cities of Santa 
and Palo Alto in your district turn over 
their electric distribution systems to private 
ownership and thus forfeit their present 
policies of operating such systems at cost 
benefit of their taxpayers? 
that the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
ve its historical right to be given 
erence in sale of hydroelectric power 
water stored and passed through gen- 


5 


8 
5 


thorized by the Congress such as the Cen- 
Valley project? 
a that the agricultural wealth of Cali- 
fornia which depends on irrigation and has 
been expanded and protected by interest-free 
money and a portion of revenues from sale 
of hydroelectric power from Feedral projects 
be penalized pasemoving such provisions of 
1 


Do you consider it “good business” for the 
Federal Government to have to buy back its 
own hydroelectric power to transfer water 
from its source, where it is surplus, to its 

use, such as the west side of the 
San J Valley or Santa Clara and San 
Benito in your own district, at a 
price which first must have interest on bonds 
privately floated and an assured rate of re- 
turn to stockholders as a lien before the pub- 
lic interest of irrigationists in areas of need 
are considered? 

3. You state: “If public power were to 
serye all the people, perhaps I could find some 
argument to the public-ownership argu- 
ment.” 

Here, again, you beg the question by stat- 
ing: “But our power needs are so tremendous 
that even the wildest advocate of public 
power cannot hope for 100 percent ownership 
by Government.” 

Have you studied the rate maps issued by 
the Federal Power Commission, Mr. GUBsER? 
If you had, you would find that wherever 
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struction amortization cost, replacement 
cost, operating cost, and interest on invest- 
), public which purchases private 
in area—the entire public—bene- 
rates because publicly 
fully self-liquidating, 
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proximity of publicly generated hydro 
the Central Valley project in the area 
‘Tehachapi and from the Colo- 
in southern California. 
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other taxpayers across the country,” may we 
point out: 
1. Low-cost means stimulation 
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Facts and figures are available from the 
Bureau of Reclamation in every area where 
multipurpose reclamation projects are oper- 
ating showing their tremendous wealth- 
creating stinrulus. When any community 
prospers the entire Nation including all the 
Nation’s taxpayers benefit thereby. 

2. Cutting Trinity power off from an in- 
tegrated power grid for the whole Central 
Valley project, as proposed in Secretary Sea- 
ton’s “partnership with P. G. & E.” plan, 
would deprive the entire service area of its 
maximum supply. 

3. Instead of 650,000 kilowatts of energy 
available for local agencies eligible for such 
power under reclamation law, including var- 
ious Army, Navy, and Air Force bases in Cali- 
fornia, the partnership plan would produce 
no more than 400,000 kilowatts, as a result 
of which the Federal Government itself, for 
its own installations would be paying $71 
million a year more annually for required 
electricity. 

4. The basic purpose of the Trinity pro- 
ject and of its integration with the entire 
Central Valley project and its extension 
south via the San Luis Reservoir, would be 
frustrated, because project pump lifts and 
irrigation needs would be subordinated to 
private power peak needs and the regulation 
of seasonal supplies during flood peaks and 
irrigation peaks would be unbalanced. 

Our committee has consistently and con- 
structively supported every phase of multi- 
purpose development of our river basins 
during the 16 years of our activity; the 
American River project; the Sacramento 
canals; the Trinity and the San Luis yet to 
be completed. 

At a time when California’s population 
has reached 14 million, with an estimated 
20 million by 1970, our committee considers 
the Seaton partnership proposal a danger- 
ous step threatening the speedy and orderly 
development of our water resources. 

At a time when the water table in our 
concentrated agricultural producing areas 
is dropping seriously, anything which will 
in any way impede transporting water as 
cheaply as possible to areas of need is a 
disservice to our farmers, to the national 
consumers of farm produce and to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of our State and Nation. 

We are glad to be associated in support 
of a multipurpose Federal Trinity project 
with the California Water and Power Users 
Association, the Santa Clara County Water 
and Power Users Association, the Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, the California Mu- 
nicipal Utilities Association, and with the 
majority of California’s representatives in the 
Congress, including Senator THomas H. Kvu- 
CHEL, a member of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and Repre- 
sentative -CLairn ENGLE, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

We sincerely hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to adopt a similar position. 

We would appreciate having this state- 
ment placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Grace McDONALD, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 





Christ and Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently the Subcommitee on Coal Re- 
search of the House Committee on In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs held two 
hearings in the State of Pennsylvania. 
At one of these hearings, members of the 
committee heard as a witness the min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Reverend Jule 
Ayers, D. D. All of us on the committee 
were deeply impressed by Dr. Ayers’ re- 
port upon the impact of a distressed in- 
dustry upon community life. We were 
strengthened in our resolve to find some 
constructive answer, if at all possible, to 
the difficult problems of the coal in- 
dustry. 

On the Sunday following our second 
Pennsylvania hearing, Dr. Ayers deliv- 
ered a memorable sermon, which a mu- 
tual friend in Wilkes-Barre, Mr. J. Muir 
Crosby, was kind enough to send me. 

The sermon not only is significant 
because of its comment upon the effect 
of congressional hearings in the field, 
but more importantly because of the 
minister’s analysis of the secret source 
of the stability of our American Govern- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am making Dr. Ayers’ sermon a part of 
this Recorp, in the hope that it will be of 
inspiration to many. 

The text of the sermon follows: 

CHRIST AND CIVILIZATION 
(By the Reverend Jule Ayers, D. D.) 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT INFLUENCE 


There is a remarkable stability about the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America. This was brought home 
to me this week in the city of Wilkes-Barre. 
On George Washington’s Brithday several 
Members of the United States Congress came 
to our community to discuss with some of 
our leaders the subject of coal research. I 
wish that you might have met those men 
personally. They were sincere, able, intelli- 
gent, concerned and willing to work hard at 
their task of worthily representing the citi- 
zens of this great land. Just to be around 
them for a few hours was a privilege that I 
shall cherish always. The newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio stations have carried re- 
ports and impressions of our meeting to- 
gether. Regardless of the exact and imme- 
diate effect of this visit, confidence in the 
processes and spirit of American democracy 
were strengthened immeasureably. 


While these men were in town my mind 
recalled the career of the late Peter Mar- 
shall in the United States Senate. Up to the 
time that Dr. Marshall was Chaplain of the 
Senate, I never thought of that position as a 
very significant responsibility. To me it 
was just one more job that a clergyman was 
asked to perform. In fact after Dr. Marshall 
recovered from his first heart attack, and 
after he expressed the belief that he may 
have been spared for further service by God 
and that this service may have been in con- 
nection with the Senate, I thought that Dr. 
Marshall was just kidding himself. Now I 
know how wrong I was in my reactions. 
Those Congressmen got under my skin. 
They made me proud to be an American, 
and more sober and concerned in my own 
civic duties because they had been here. 


The coins that we carry in our pockets 
have these mottoes on them: “In God We 
Trust” and “E Pluribus Unum.” They mean 
that we trust in God. They mean also that 
out of many backgrounds and traditions we 
are one in purpose and in freedom. 

How did we get that way? What is the 
secret source of the stability of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States of 
America? Perhaps we cherish these mottoes 
about trust in God and about our essential 
unity because we have roots that go deep 
into the Old and New Testaments. The 33d 
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Psalm tells the story of the joy of the Hebrew 
people over their national deliverance from 
their foes in 701 B. C. This deliverance is 
seen as the work of God, and not of man 
alone. To those who trust in Him, God gives 
reinforcement that provides greater help 
than can come merely from armies and 
horses. The watchword of the Psalm is 
found in these words: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
He has chosen for His own inheritance.” 
(Psalms 33:12.) 

We do not claim that the American peo- 
ple or the American Nation is precious to 
God in any unique way. God loves, cares 
for, and helps all who repent and put their 
lives in His service regardless of nation, 
class, race, or creed. Nevertheless, this land 
of ours was influenced in its development 
especially in the 18th century (between 1700 
and 1800) by ideas and influences that were 
rooted in faith in the Almighty. It is those 
ideas and influences that we desire to explore 
together this morning, in this sixth of our 
series of sermons on “Christ and Civiliza- 
tion.” 

I 


The 18th century is known as the century 
of enlightenment. During this century there 
was a notable increase in literacy. In this 
century also the newspaper developed, the 
cheap pamphlet gained wide circulation, and 
libraries and social clubs grew up in Europe, 
and spread to the colonies. With more and 
more people learning to read, there arose a 
strong literate middle class devoted to. the 
ideas of the enlightenment. 

A number of great scientists and philos- 
ophers lived in the 16th and 17 centuries. 
Their ideas and discoveries paved the way for 
the age of the enlightenment. Some of these 
leading personalities were: Bruno and Galileo 
in Italy, Descartes in France, Kepler in Ger- 
many, and Newton and Locke in England. 

Men of the enlightenment showed great 
interest in the external world in which they 
lived. They marveled at the way it was con- 
structed and the way that it operated. They 
referred to this world as Nature. In addition, 
they were impressed equally with the capa- 
city of man to discover the laws of this world. 
They referred to this capacity as reason. 
They thought of the universe as a machine, 
and God as the first cause as well as the 
mind and purpose through it all. They also 
thought of the universe as like a clock 
which was wound up by God, but later was 
able to keep going by itself. 

Men of the enlightenment believed in the 
doctrine of progress. This was a new idea. 
Ancient pagan religions looked backward to 
a golden age. But they did not believe or 
teach that man and civilization every year 
was getting better and better. Moreover, the 
Christian church was so steeped in ortho- 
doxy, and in consciousness of original sin, 
that it never taught such a doctrine for 18 
centuries. Nevertheless, in the light of sci- 
entific discoveries, it seemed natural and 
right to believe in progress—if in the realm 
of external change, why not in all of life? 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau in France, 
were representatives of this phase of the 
enlightenment. 

In particular Rousseau emphasized again 
and again that man, in and of himself, was 
good, but evil was in the environment. This 
was in the form of institutions, ecclesias- 
tical, political, and economic, which op- 
pressed and frustrated the good in man. But 
man had the power of reason. The more that 
man was educated the better he might claim 
his true heritage. 

The world itself was marvelous enough 
that God could be seen and known through 
reason, and the manner in which nature 
revealed its workings. There was no need for 
the supernatural, and for Heaven beyond, 
because this world in itself was so wonderful, 
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so complete in its structure, and so capable 
of improvement. Condorcet wrote of the 
stages by which man has lifted himself from 
savagery to the brink of perfection. This 
happened through reason and the will to 


progress. 

Such thinking posed problems for ortho- 
doxy in religion. As it was suggested through 
fossils that the world was much older than 
the Bible said that it was, that life on earth 
developed over a much longer period than 
was covered by the 6 days of creation, that 
Moses probably did not write all of the first 
5 books of the Bible, and that there may 
have been 2 or 3 Isaiahs instead of 1, new 
problems in the relation of science and reli- 
gion were posed, which it took a later cen- 
tury to answer. 

However, faith in progress and the will to 
progress were mighty factors in the 18th 
century. These convictions formed some of 
the bedrock of the thinking and spirit of our 
forefathers. 

1m 


The 18th century witnessed important de- 
velopmens in the arts as well as in science. 
In architecture the early part of the century 
was dominated by the baroque style. Build- 
ings were inclined to be solid and massive. 
The clergy within the churches were richly 
decked. The vaults of the structures were 
tremendous. Statues, pictures, flags, candles, 
torches, floats, orchestras and organs pre- 
dominated in triumphant and impressive 
churches. Although the Protestant churches 
inclined toward simplicity, they also were 
affected by the decorative spirit of the age in 
Europe. 

The paintings of Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds dealt with beautiful women, delicate 
children and fat-cheeked men. These were 
the popular subjects of aristocratic courts. 
Frederick the Great and Louis XIV were 
called enlightened despots. They showed 
interest in universities and education. But 
they had no interest in liberty. Rather this 
was the era of Macame du Barry and Mme. 
de Pompadour. You can see that these ref- 
erences are primarily to the 18th century 
in Europe. This is because many of the 
ideas of the enlightenment came to us from 

. In some instances they were mod- 
ified by us, and took a quite different di- 
rection here than they did later in France. 

The subject of literature during the en- 
lightenment was man. The chief object of 
research was man. This was the period of 
the development of the English novel. Writ- 
ers of the 18th century who led in this de- 
velopment were: Richardson, Fielding, Da- 
foe and Swift. These novels were distin- 
guished for the virtues which they exalted 
and the morals which they taught. They 
lacked original creative force. At times they 
were satirical. Yet they were about man. 
They put into practice Alexander Pope’s dic- 
tum “the best study of mankind is man.” 
They showed that 18th century literature 
was interested in people, in their affections, 
habits and reactions. They dealt with con- 
ditions and life in this world. They were 
humanistic. They breathed the spirit of the 
day. 

Mozart and Bach represented the realm of 
music in the enlightenment. Bach actually 
lived before the 18th century, but his com- 
positions and style belong to that period. 
Mozart showed well proportioned style and 
balance in his symphonies. This perfec- 
tion of form and technique reflected the time 
and similar tendencies in other fields of 
art. Bach stressed the use of instruments, 
the pedal keyboard and organ in his prolific 
writing. His cantatas, oratorios and chorales 
are among the masterpieces of composition. 
Later in the 18th century there was a de- 
cline in the leadership and influence of 
church music, but there was an increase 
in orchestras and musical organizations 
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which were sponsored by towns, cities ang 
universities. 
mr 


From this survey of the enlightenment and 
its influence upon science and the arts 
you can see that this movement had mor, 
influence upon the intellectuals, the artists 
and the nobility than it did upon the com. 
mon people. That was true. Yet some of 
these ideas about the importance of map 
and about man’s right to be free from in- 
stitutions and systems that denied him ji; 
fundamental rights were to have telling 
effect in the near future. Meanwhile the 
rank and file of human beings found that 
religion had to do with something more 
than a first cause. It had to do with the 
heart as well as with the head. 

In this century —John Wesley lived. John 
Wesley was born in a Christian home. He 
went to Oxford where he helped form the 
Holy Club. This club consisted of students 
at Oxford who gathered: together for Bible 
reading, and who also set aside a certain 
amount of time daily for prayer, for visits to 
the prisons and for works of mercy to needy 
men and women. Those who belonged to 
the club were called Methodists, because 
they tried to be methodical in the use of 
their time. _ John Wesley went to Georgia to 
help evangelize the Indians. He came in 
contact with Moravians, as a result of which 
he himself was converted. He found that he 
was unwelcome in the Anglican Church of 
his day. Therefore, he gave the rest of his 
life to preaching on street corners and out- 
side of factories. He traveled on horseback 
all over England proclaiming the Gospel. 
In a sense the whole Methodist movement 
was a reaction to the enlightenment, and a 
result of the enlightenment. 

Meanwhile in the colonies George White- 
field, Jonathan Edwards, Count Zinzendort, 
the Moravian, and Muehlenburg, the Lu- 
theran, proclaimed the Gospel, and planted 
seeds of new religious vitality in this coun- 
try. Revivals were held at Yale University, 
and in Raritan, N. J. Gilbert Tennent, 
a Presbyterian, established a log college 
for the proper training of men for the 
Christian ministry—seeking to provide ade- 
quate scholarship and evangelical fervor. 
Just as the Methodist movement set the 
stage for land reform and humanitarian 
legislation in Great Britain in the next cen- 
tury, the revivals in the colonies led to efforts 
to convert the Indians and the Negroes. 
They also furthered the demand for free land 
and free democratic institutions in the New 
World. So we see that both America and 
France moved toward revolutions near the 
close of the 18th century. The enlighten- 
ment made ready for these momentous 
events. 

Iv 

We have considered the influence of the 
enlightenment upon science, arts, and re- 
ligion. What was its effect upon politics? 
The effect in France was different somewhat 
from the effect in the colonies. In France 
the criticism of social institutions, and the 
environment which oppressed man, led toa 
tendency toward atheism and a reign of 
terror. A king and a queen were beheaded. 
Church lands were confiscated. Monasteries 
were abolished. Then came Napoleon, 4 


ldictatorship, and a Concordat under which 


France lived for 100 years. Under that Con- 
cordat the state controlled the nomination 
of bishops, and the state treasury controlled 
the funds for church and clergy. So the net 
result of the revolution was anything but 
religious freedom and separation of church 
and state. One wonders whether this is n° 
always the consequence of trying to change 
the conditions of society without reference 
to God, the moral law, and an understanding 
of both, the goodness and the sinfulness © 
man. 
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The Old Order Changeth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
oration delivered by the late Bryan Gil- 
kinson while a student at Carleton Col- 
lege in Minnesota. It was published 
in the February 20, 1917, issue of the 


Man is a progressive being. In the process 
of attaining civilization he has robbed the 
elements of their terrors, has removed the 
barriers of distance, and has forced the earth 

sea to yield up their treasures. As 

thus far conquered economically, 

so he has conquered socially. For the pro- 

his happiness he has sought to 

by the creation of 

complex system of law and Government. 

as this system of law and government 

applied, it has been highly bene- 

race. But, as yet, this 

completion—indeed so 

completion that the relations of 

international being are regulated 

mo government. For such 

human relations no descrip- 

term adequate save that of inter- 
national anarchy. 

How has this condition of international 
anarchy evolved? What prospects are there 
of its improvement? How can its improve- 
ment be accomplished? are among 
the gravest and most urgent questions which 
lovers of humanity are asking in these days 
of trial and struggle. 

THE REIGN OF ANARCHY 


The law which governed the actions of our 
savage ancestors, the cavemen, was the law 
of the jungle. Brute force, guided by prim- 
itive instinct, was the dominant factor in the 
relations of man and man, For a long time, 
the savage families refused friendly rela- 
tions with each other, and stood opposed in 
desperate warfare. At length, becoming 
convinced that union was preferable to 
fruitiess conflict, the families united into 
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ted to form great nations. 

groups, as it was formed, made 

crime, and established order 

its own domain. But 

there was no law or 

ate the relations of one 

Family fought family, 

, amd nation fought na- 

enever the impulse seized them. 

to this day there is no law to prevent 
from invading and laying waste 
land of another nation. Anarchy, abol- 
between the families and between the 
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many centuries after the formation 
e first nations, international anarchy 
challenged. Wars between the 
considered as inevitable as the 
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rising and setting of the sun. But at length 
a few great minds came forth with new con- 
ceptions of international relations. As early 
as the 16th century, Martin Luther de- 
nounced war as one of the greatest plagues 
that can afflict humanity. In the 18th cen- 
tury Immanuel Kant caught a vision of 
world peace. In the last century, many men 
declared with Charles Sumner that the true 
grandeur of nations consists not in warlike 
preparation but in Christian beneficence 
and godlike justice. Slowly attaining 
strength, the peace movement brought about 
in 1864 and in 1868 the conferences of Ge- 
neva, at which 38 nations adopted means of 
lessening suffering in time of war, and 
pledged their efforts toward securing peace. 
Following these came the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. But, although these con- 
ferences did much for the cause of peace, 
some of the nations had not yet learned the 
lesson of international anarchy, and refused 
to limit their power of aggression by any law. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCY 


Today this lesson is being taughtin a more 
terrible way than ever before. How the na- 
tions of Europe expected the present con- 
flict and prepared for it, how they surrep- 
titiously evolved their diabolical instruments 
of destruction—their 42's and their 75's— 
how they fanned the smoukiering flame of 
jingoism till it ignited the magazines of 
national hatred, is a matter of common 

But the destruction that has re- 

is not yet within human compre- 
hension. The French Revolution and the 
wars of Napoleon sacrificed the lives of 2 
million men in a period of 25 years. The 
present war has sacrificed over three times as 
many in a period but one-tenth as long. 
And for the future the possibilities of de- 
struction are even more appalling. Our sci- 
entists inform us that if America were in- 
vaded it would be possible for them to pro- 
duce poisonous gases and destructive instru- 
ments many times as deadly as those now 
used in Europe. Look at the scientific maga- 
zines and see the descriptions of the warlike 
inventions already foreseen—giant engines 
of steel capable of crushing whole cities 
within an hour. Exaggerations? Certainly. 
But not without their terrible portent. 
Think of the machinegun’s stream of bul- 


‘lets; think of the thousands gasping for 


breath in the clouds of chlorine gas; think 
of the steelclad tanks lumbering their siow 
but deadly way over corpse-strewn fields; and 
then ask yourself what modern inventive 
genius will do for wars of the future. Truly, 
if international anarchy is to continue, the 
Prospect for humanity is nothing less than 
fearful. 


Is IDEAL A DREAM? 


Such, then, has been the evolution of 
international anarchy. Anarchy between 
the families of our savage ancestors gave 
way to tribal peace and security; anarchy 
between the tribes gave way to national law 
and order. As the next logical step, anarchy 
between the nations must give way to—but 
no; the militarist says there can be no for- 
ward step. “War is inevitable.” “There will 
always be the trampled fields with the silent, 
upturned faces.” “Peace is but a utopian 
dream.” 

Are these sayings true? Has the evolu- 
tion of law and order halted, to move no 
more? Is the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man & mere dream? Are the discoveries 
and inventions of the future to be devoted 
to the degradation and destruction of man, 
instead of to his benefit and his advance- 
ment? 
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To answer in the affirmative is to deny the 
fact of human progress. The mind of man 
is not static, but evolutionary; evil institu- 
tions are not permanent, but transitory. In 
the past, government by kings, no matter 
how tyrannical, was said to be divinely or- 
dained and therefore inevitable. But, al- 
though tyranny grew no worse, the people 
grew wiser, and tyranny was forced to give 
way to democracy. Slavery was long said to 
be inevitable, and so it seemed to be until 
an enlightened public sentiment proved the 
contrary. The brewers told us that in- 
temperance was inevitable; yet public opin- 
ion is fast securing its abolishment. The 
duelist, the corrupt politician, the child- 
labor exploiter, and a host of other enemies 
of progress have told us that their favorite 
institutions were inevitable; but not one of 
them has been able to withstand an awak- 
ened public conscience. Even poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime were long said to be inevit- 
able; yet today we are alleviating and hope 
to eliminate the great suffering caused by 
these evi8. 

SHALL PROGRESS HALT? 


And is our progress to halt here? Shall we 
deny tyrants the privilege of exacting « pal- 
try tax, and allow war to take all we possess? 
Shall we deny men the right to drive other 
men to work with the lash, and allow gov- 
ernments to drive their conscripts to slaugh- 
ter at the point of the bayonet? Are we to 
deny men the excesses of rum, and allow 
them the diabolical excesses of war? Shall 
we ban the duelist, imprison the corrupt 
politician, eliminate the child-labor ex- 
ploiter, and yet allow the minions of war 
full sway? Shall we struggle to eliminate 
poverty, disease, and crime, and yet allow 
war to reap its harvests of misery and de- 
struction? No. Man destroys and aban- 
dons the evil institutions which bar his 
progress, and moves on to better things. 
Call it evolution, if you will, or call it social 
progress; few will deny that— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 
“And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 
PUBLIC OPINION AROUSED 


The present conflict may not be the last 
great conflict between the nations, but it is 
hastening the coming of world peace. Pub- 
lic opinion, that power against which no evil 
institution can prevail, is aroused, never to 
rest till the curse of war is destroyed. Sym- 
pathy with the cause of permanent peace is 
becoming almost universal. England, fear- 
ful for the cause of peace, accepts a con- 
scription law because of temporary opposi- 
tion. Germany, fast learning the fallacy o: 
war, hints at her willingness for disarm- 
ament. France stretcHes forth her lacerated 
hands and cries, “We fight that our children 
may be spared the curse of war.” 

Even the rulers of the warring nations are 
looking forward to the day of peace. The 
idea of a league to enforce peace, advocated 
by ex-President Taft and recommended by 
President Wilson, has been indorsed by the 
governments of 12 nations, including Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. The idea is 
undoubtedly crude and imperfect, but it is 
a long step toward the suppression of inter- 
national anarchy and the introduction of 
“the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” 

A LEAGUE FOR PEACE 


But a league to enforce peace alone will 
not guarantee peace. The old fatal philos- 
ophy that might makes right must give way 
to a broader philosophy, the philosophy of 
the Golden Rule. The international mind 


must be cultivated. Narrow nationalism and 
short-sighted patriotism must give way to 
the spirit of internationalism; militaristic 
fatalism must be abandoned; and incipient 
antagonism between the nations must be 
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destroyed by active international friendship. 
This program will take time and patience 
for its completion; for the present the na- 
tions must take the most practicable step 
for the prevention of future wars, Let us 
demand a league to enforce peace. 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


You will remember Tennyson’s description 
of the great hall which Merlin built in the 
city of Camelot for King Arthur. Around 
that hall were four great galleries of sculp- 
ture. In the lowest gallery beasts were rep~ 
resented as slaying men. In the second gal- 
lery men were slaying beasts. In the third 
gallery men were slaying men. In the fourth 
and highest gallery men were represented as 
standing erect with growing wings. Man 
has passed through the first two eras of prog- 
ress so represented, and is new living in the 
third. May we not hope that he is soon to 
enter upon the fourth? The vision of that 
era rises before us. We see the lands of the 
world teeming the harvests, the seas dotted 
with countless carriers of peaceful commerce. 
We see the pagan nations of Asia and of 
Africa, clothed and taught, taking their 
places with the of the world. We 
see Latin and Teuton, Slav and Anglo-Saxon, 
Oriental and Occidental extending to each 
other the hand of friendship and of confi- 
dence. And, far down the future’s broad- 
ening way, we see man regenerated, dis- 
abused of his hatred, suspicion, and fear, his 
poverty and suffering alleviated, and the 
shackles of his economic and social slavery 
broken, walking in closer fellowship with 
— wonderful counselor, that Prince of 

eace. 

(The above oration, The Old Order Chang- 
eth, was delivered by Bryan Gilkinson, a 
Carleton College student at the time (1917), 
in a nationwide oratorical contest in which 
many colleges participated and in which he 
won first prize.) 





Shippingport Is the Scientist’s Dream 
Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 2 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a layman’s 
description of the atomic-power reactor 
under construction at Shippingport, Pa., 
written as we!l as any article as I have 
ever read on the project, appeared in the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Jourhal of Sunday, 
March 17. The writer, Thomas G. Duffy, 
managing editor of the Journal, visited 
Shippingport a week ago and subsequent- 
ly set down in print his impression of 
what he saw there. 

I found Mr. Duffy’s article not only in- 
teresting reading but very instructive, 
and I am certain it will bring a better 
understanding to thousands of people of 
what the atomic era holds in store for 
future generations. Mr. Duffy skipped 
the scientific jargon and engineering de- 
tails to picture to his readers in a human, 
entertaining way what an atomic reactor 


is. , 

Mr. Duffy was one of the first of the 
Nation’s daily mewspapermen to visit 
Shippingport and report directly to his 
readers on the progress of America’s first 
large-scale atomic powerplant. There 
will be others to follow, because this is 
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one phase of our atomic-energy program 
which has been completely declassifieg 
and to a large degree thrown open to 
public scrutiny. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith include Mr 
Duffy’s fine article: 

PEACEFUL ATOMIC ENERGY Is Scary 
(By Tom Duffy) 

SHIPPINGPORT, Pa., March 16.—They used 
to tell me that when I heard the worg 
“scram” it meant to get going—get out of 
there. Nuclear science ‘has produced a new 
vocabulary, adding to the language ang 
changing the meaning of some establisheq 
words. In the glossary of nuclear science 
“scram” means the “sudden shutting dow 
the reactor.” 

The reactor—the atomic reactor—wasn' 
in place in the United States first commer. 
cial atomic powerplant when I toured it 
here the other day. But the mere thought 
of it made me want to holler at the top of 
my lungs: “Scram.” 

In other words, shut down that reactor 
Stop splitting atoms. 

The scientists who have unleashed atomic 
energy and the engineers who harness atomic 
energy for the scientists are not afraid of it 
But Iam. And that’s the sensation, I be. 
lieve, any other ordinary person would ex. 
perience if he were privileged to see this 
plant. 

The project is amazing, beyond the imagi. 
nation of the layman. What makes it the 
more so is that while shaking in his boots, 
even @ guy who 4ll but flunked high schoo) 
physics can understand what nuclear 
science—today’s physics and chemistry and 
engineering—offers us for the future. 

I visited Shippingport through arrange- 


. Ments made by United States Representative 


MELVIN Price (Democrat, of East St. Louis), 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development for the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of Congress, 


TO COST $55 MILLION 


Here ts a plant that will cost at least 
$55 million by the time it is in operation, 
perhaps by next November. Into it are going 
5,700 tons of steel and 50,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. For what? To house what might 
be pictured as a cube of atomic reactor 9 
inches on the side. More than that, not just 
to house that cube but to prevent the radio- 
active water and air it creates from escaping 
into the open. 

It’s like a huge packing crate filled with 
excelsior and in the very center of all that is 
one little old coffee cup. The difference is 
that the coffee cup only is breakable; that 
cube in the center of the Shippingport proj- 
ect is dynamite—more TNT than man ever 
has compressed into such a small space. 
It contains 115 pounds of enriched uranium 
and 12 tons of natural uranium. It is housed 
in a 614- by 6-foot core clad in zirconium and 
other resistants to nuclear fission. And that, 
in turn, is housed in a vessel 33 
feet tall and 9 feet in diameter and weighing 
250 tons. 

Around the reactor pressure vessel Is 4 
spherical container made of steel 1 inch 
thick and having a diameter of 38 feet. 
Around the heat exchangers and steam gen- 
erators alongside the reactor “house” are 
similar inch-thick steel plate containers 
ranging up to 150 feet in length and 50 feet 
in diameter. The containers are safeguards 
against a break in pipblines leading from the 
reactor to the generators and heat exchang- 
ers, for out of that possible break would fiash 
radioactive steam or water pressurized 4 
2,000 pounds per square inch. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have goné 
into this project with one aim in mind: 
To protect plant personnel and the country- 
side from the devil of the elements inside 
that 9-inch cube. 
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But while we're trembling, let’s consider 
what this cube is expected to do for the 
penefit of mankind. We already know that 
it has been used to destroy man in war. 

shippingport is the scientist’s dream come 
true, a dream of using atomic energy for the 
good of men. Here on the banks of the Ohio 
River, some 45 road miles northwest of Pitts- 
purgh, they are trying to substitute atomic 
energy for coal, turn water into steam that 
will drive the turhjne generator to produce 
electricity. They feel certain this atomic 
plant will produce 60,000 kilowatts, enough 
to power the two-county Pennsylvania area 
served by Pittsburgh. They won’t be sur- 

if the plant actually produces 100,000 
kilowatts. 

And they figure that by 1980 there will be 
enough privately operated atomic power- 
plants in this Nation to produce more power 
than our coal-burning and hydroelectric 
system is producing today—close to 115 mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

Atomic power is too expensive for your 
and my pocketbook at the moment. But 
from the initial cost of 52 mills per pro- 
duced kilowatt as they start this operation, 
they confidently expect to have that cost 
down within our range before many more 

ears have passed. 

Those who are building this plant see 
atomic energy as an almost inexhaustible 
source of power, cheap power at that. But 
to realize this vision they are experimenting 
constantly. Million-dollar test facilities 
have been built to give them an idea of what 
to expect once this for-keeps operation at 
Shippingport gets underway. ‘They are pre- 
paring 


will be radioactive. That calls for a sepa- 
rate decontamination plant and an under- 
ground tank farm to hold the materials until 
tests prove radioactivity has disappeared. 
Everything is to be operated by remote 
control, from the sampling of specimens to 


on the project. 

At the head of all this effort is a thin, 
“runt” of a man named H. G. Rickover, rear 
admiral of the United States Navy and the 
father of the world’s first atomic submarine, 


powerplants, barked 
“Forget the cost, it’s too much to consider. 
thout sex.” 
And 
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Rural Industries Bill: H. R. 5827 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5827, designed to promote the industri- 
alization of underdeveloped areas by 
means of the establishment of rural in- 
dustries. It ismy‘aim in introducing this 
measure to focus attention upon one of 
the Nation’s major economic problems— 
‘that of underemployment in certain 
areas which are generally defined as “un- 
derdeveloped areas.” My primary con- 
cern is to assist rural areas to increase 
their per capita income and to arrest 
the exodus of surplus farm population to 
the city. This assistance should also 
benefit the country as a whole, as it 
would prevent the continued growth of 
our already overpopulated cities and 
would ease the pressures on the urban 
labor market. 

Briefly stated, my bill will mobilize the 
resources of three Federal departments— 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor—to 
achieve these goals: First, provide tech- 
nical information to communities desir- 
ous of developing small industries that 
could be integrated into the economy of 
the affected areas; second, set up a $100 
million loan fund for approved industrial 
developments, with no loan exceeding 
50 percent of the total cost; and, third, 
set up a $10 million fund to underwrite 
private loans to industrial enterprise, a 
means of promoting the investment of 
many times this amount in new indus- 
try. 

Regions which will come under the 
coverage of this bill are those rural areas 
“in which it is determined that there 
exist the largest number and percentage 
of low-income farm families, and a con- 
dition of substantial and persistent un- 
deremployment.” The factors which will 
be considered in this determination in- 
clude: “The number of low-income farm 
families in the various rural areas of the 
United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are to the total farm 
families of each of such areas, the rela- 
tionship of the income levels of the farm 
families in each such area to the general 
levels of income in the same area, the 
current and prospective employment op- 
portunities in each such area, and the 
availability of farm manpower in each 
such area for supplemental employ- 
ment.” 

Available data indicates that 37.7 per- 
cent of the commercial farms in the 
United States are classified as low pro- 
duction farms. The percentage of farm- 
operator families receiving under $1,000 
per year net money income—in 1949— 
was 28.1 percent, with an additional 24.8 
percent receiving between $1,000 and 
$1,999. Whatever income increase has 
taken place since 1949 has easily been 


' offset by the rise in the cost of living; and, 


therefore, from 25 to 50 percent of our 
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farm families are in a relatively low- 
income bracket, with regard to constant 
dollar purchasing power. Such farm 
families are .gradually leaving their 
homes and moving to areas where they 
hope to earn an adequate livelihood. 

Declining ‘population trends, attribut- 
able to the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in many sections, clearly demon- 
strate the need for legislation on this 
subject. The Bureau of the Census es- 
timates that between 1950 and 1955 the 
State of Arkansas suffered a decline of 
121,000 people, or 6.3 percent, in popu- 
lation: While the national average on 
per capita—not family—income in 1955 
was $1,847, Arkansas had an average of 
$1,062, or 57.5 percent of the national 
average, ranking 47th in the Union. 
Since Arkansas is primarily an agricul- 
tural State, it is safe to say that our 
family farmers are not sharing in the 
general prosperity. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
would not lend my support to any meas- 
ure that would cause unemployment in 
any region of the country by providing 
Federal funds to redistribute existing in- 
dustrial potential. The rural areas, how- 
ever, are entitled to share more equitably 
in the continuing expansion of American 
industry, which does not mean profiting 
at anyone’s expense by taking away 
something he now has. With the pas- 
sage of this bill, agricultural areas will 
have an opportunity to provide for the 
establishment of industries integrated 
into the local communities, possibly 
precessing plants with part-time labor, 
and people who prefer to live on the 
farm will be given the employment nec- 
essary to maintain an adequate stand- 
ard of living. It is my belief that Fed- 
eral loan funds would provide a real 
stimulus to private investment in those 
areas which have particular economic 
advantages not now being realized. Not 
only would the industries provide mar- 
kets close to the farmer, but the payroll 
would be a boon to the business interests 
of the community. 

I introduced this bill last year in the 
form of an amendment to the area rede- 
velopment bill which was approved by 
both the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Senate, but was 
never voted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. It is my hope and ex- 
pectation that it will obtain favorable 
action by both Houses this year. The 
important thing is to bring to immediate 
public attention the grave problem of 
the underemployed low-income family 
farmer, 





Ramon Magsaysay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 


news which:came Sunday of the tragic 
loss of Ramon Magsaysay through an 
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airplane crash was greeted with deep 
sorrow throughout those nations of the 
world dedicated to the principles he so 
ardently supported during his lifetime. 
His death comes at a time of world polit- 
ical unrest when it becomes more appar- 
ent each day that there will be no rest 
from the struggle to defend our ideals 
against the undermining conspiracies of 
world communism. The free world can 
ill afford the loss of any of its great 
leaders, and chief among these was thé 
beloved President of the Philippines. 

Beginning with his elevation to the 
post of Defense Secretary of the Philip- 
pine Republic, Ramon Magsaysay waged 
vigorous battle against communism in his 
country. He made the Philippines a cen- 
ter of united resistance and a steadfast 
ally in the east upon whose loyal sup- 
port the western democracies knew they 
could depend with assurance. 

When a man of 49, dynamic, popular, 
and with the personal qualities. of cour- 
age and integrity possessed by Ramon 
Magsaysay is lost from a position of high 
office it is always a tragedy to the nation 
affected. When the man occupies the 
position in contemporary world history 
which Magsaysay did it becomes a 
tragedy to be felt by that nation’s friends, 
and all those who have followed his 
career with admiration and who have 
sensed above and beyond the spectacular 
biographical events of his career, the 
spirit of the man. I myself feel loss in 
the death of a personal friend. 

The fact that the people of the Philip- 
pines saw fit to elect such a man ta be 
their President gives us reason to feel cer- 
tain his work for a better life for his peo- 
ple and for the cause of world freedom 
will live on. 





Salaries of Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, two resolu- 
tions adopted at the February 13 rally, 
attended by 500 Federal and Post Office 
employees of the Anniston, Ala., area. 

These resolutions express the senti- 
ments of these deserving Federal em- 
ployees in their hope that their pay will 
keep pace with the constantly rising cost 
of living, and the hope that they will 
have the right of employee organization 
representation with the Government. 
These extremely able civil servants per- 
form services beneficial to the entire Na- 
tion and I hope the Congress will give its 
attention to these employees’ requests. 

Mr. Speaker I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted with these resolu- 
tions, an editorial which appeared in the 
Anniston Star stating its esteemed 
opinion of these excellent neople. 

The resolutions and editorial follow: 
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Whereas salaries of Federal employees have 
consistently lagged behind those of employ- 
ees of similar skills in private employment, 
and 


Whereas such salary lags have caused Fed- 
eral employees to be caught in an inflation- 
ary spiral which has caused living standards 
to be slashed far below the average, and has 
made more difficult the eevee & _— 


the Government or the employee: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this group, assembled at 
Anniston, Ala., February 13, 1957, go on 
record in favor of an increase in the com- 
pensation of employees to meet 
the increased cost of and to compare 
with the compensation paid to persons per- 
forming similar work in nongovernmental 
employment; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Congress- 
men be urged to give their full support to 
such legislation. 

Unanimously passed by 500 Federal em- 
ployees in rally at the city auditorium in 
Anniston, Ala. 

Adopted February 13, 1957. 

Attested: 

Dane L. Rosser, Moderator. 

Resolved, That we favor the recognition of 
the right of employee organizations to rep- 
resent their members and the granting to 
Government employees of the right to full 
participation in the political life of the Na- 
tion. 

Unanimously passed by 500 Federal em- 
ployees in rally at the city auditorium in 
Anniston, Ala., February 13, 1957. 


Attested: 
Dane L. Rosser, Moderator. 


[From the Anniston Star of February 18, 
1957] 
RELIEF FOR THE NFPOC 
Those persons who are familiar with the 
hardships that are being undergone by many 
of the civil servants here in Anniston and 


It is known that many of these faithful 
and efficient servants of the public, those 
who serve in the post offices and elsewhere, 
more often than not have to get other jobs 
on the outside after hours to make ends meet 
in this day of high living costs. And in 
several instances both parents in the home 
have to work at outside jobs. 





March 19 
How Much Help to Poland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Maroh 19, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
pressing problems facing the State De- 
partment today is whether or not to grant 
economic aid to the Polish Government. 
Failure to accede to this request from the 

government might well mean 
that the efforts of the Polish patriots 
who suffered and died in the famous 


For it was this reaction by the Polish 
le to Soviet domination that won for 

a measure of freedom last October, 
and to deny economic assistance to Po- 
land now would be tragic and might well 
force the Gomulka government to turn 
to the East for assistance from the Soviet 
Union. 

Poland is not completely free from 
communism, but it has started down the 
road to freedom from complete Soviet 
control. Religion, to which the stalwart 
Polish people clung dearly as the Red 
Russians tried to stamp it out, is again 
being taught in the schools. The Roman 
Catholic primate of Poland, Stefan Car- 





controls have been lifted, and the Polish 
peasant is now free to leave the collec- 
tive farms. Poland needs United States 
assistance, and needs it immediately if 
she is going to consolidate this new free- 
dom and press for further liberation from 
the Soviet-dictatorial influence. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks editorials 
from the New York Times on March 12, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on March 16, and an article by former 
Ambassador Chester Bowles which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on March 
18. I ask my-colleagues to read these 
articles and to-join with me in urging the 
State Department to favor economic as- 
sistance to Poland: 

[From the New York Times of March 12, 
1957] 
How Mucu HeEip To PoLanpD? 

Dispatches from Washington and Warsaw 
suggest that serious difficulties have arisen 
in the negotiations over American aid to 
Poland. Whether justified or not, the Poles 
apear to have the impression that the United 
States may offer them only about $30 million 
in economic aid as against.the $300 million 
requested by the Polish economic delegation 
now in ener Since the Poles feel 
‘substantial political 


All this suggests that our responsible of- 
ficials in Washington who must make the 
decision carry a heavy responsibility. 
Should the present Polish-American neg0tia- 
tions break up fruitiessly, there would be 
serious political as well as economic reper- 


_cussions. Moscow’s friends in Warsaw would 
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stren and the Gomulka regime 
t have no alternative but to go humbly 
to Moscow to get the needed economic aid on 
political as well as eco- 
nomic, Moscow demanded. 

The United States interest in Poland is 
clearly that the progress lately made toward 
, free and independent Poland be corftinued. 
Despite some recent disturbing symptoms, 
it is still true that Poland is breaking a path 
toward national sovereignty, greater in- 
ternal freedom, and friendship with other 
nations, the non-Communist ones included, 
which could well be followed by others. But 
to continue that progress there must be the 
material tes for a tolerable econ- 
omy and society. Past Communist mis- 

t, now freely admitted in War- 
saw, has created great difficulties which the 
Poles are trying to correct, but the job can- 
not be done in a few months nor can it 
now be done without outside aid. 

Finally, and not least important, it is the 
Polish people who need our aid. They need 
American wheat for bread and American cot- 
ton so their textile mills can continue to 
operate. Polish farmers need American 
fertilizer to grow a crop this summer. We 
have often spoken, of our friendship for and 
our sympathy toward the long-suffering 
Polish people. Im the present situation the 
issue of adequate United States aid for 
Poland would seem to represent a key test 
of how seriously we have meant and mean 
these assurances of friendship and sympathy. 
Surely there must be a way of surmounting 
any legal barriers,\hampering our negotiators 
in this matter. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


STALLING THE POLES 


If the administration fears that congres- 
sional objections will prevent effective eco- 
nomic help to Poland, the kindest thing 
would be to say s0 now.~ The Poles are taking 
a very considerable risk of Soviet reprisal 
when they approach the United States for 
surplus agricultural commodities and long- 
term loans. .No doubt the $300 million total 
they reportedly are requesting is more than 
they expect to get. But a mere token ges- 
ture, a turndown after weeks of negotiation 
or even an inflammatory debate in Congress 
= make the whole request not worth the 

We hope that both the administration and 
Congress will take a broader view. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower indicated at his news con- 
ference the other day that he would ask 
for revision of the Battle Act if necessary. 
Authority seems to be adequate to make 
available surplus commodities (Polish fac- 
tories are crying for cotton, for instance), 
but a change in the law may be required in 
order to make a loan. If such a request 
should be made, we hope that Congress will 
be mature enough to avoid a political hog- 
calling contest. 

But there ought to be no illusion that 
American aid will wrench Poland away from 
the Communist bloc. By dint of their own 
sagacity and restraint, the Poles have won 


( 
of their army in any foreign adventure) and 
run their own 
government. In other words, this country 


g 
g 


must be satisfied with more freedom and in- . 


dependence in Polish internal affairs; the 


President and Secretary Dulies have made it 
clear that they do not expect an ally. The 
Gomulka regime is having a difficult enough 
time walking its tightrope. 

Admittedly there is some risk to the United 
States in aiding Poland. There is an argu- 
ment that even food sent to the Communist 
bloc would help Russia. The report of the 
Council for Economic and Industry Research 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
contends that aid to the satellites would re- 
lease material for use elsewhere, and adds 
that although aid to Poland might 
strengthen pro-Western sentiment, refusal 
might weaken the Soviet position. This 
seems to us a narrow and crue! argument in 
the case of Poland, but it is likely to be seized 
upon by Senator KENOwLAND in his abso- 
Tutism. 

The more compelling argument, it seems 
to us, is that failure to heed the Polish plea 
would convince the Polish leadership that it 
cannot cooperate with the West and must 
look to Russia, and thus greatly increase the 
influence of the Stalinist faction. Changes 
in the satellite empire are not likely to come 
in terms of blacks and whites. Russia proved 
in the case of Hungary that she will use force 
rather than permit drastic change. Accord- 
ingly the best hope is gradualism that may 
persuade the Russians that more freedom 
and independence do not mean hostile gov- 
ernments on their borders. The distasteful 
alternative is to adopt the Knowland view 
that the Communist bloc is a total and 
eternal monolith—and to rebuff the hope for 
more freedom short of violence. 

But the Polish request is a matter of great 
delicacy; and it requires urgent and under- 
standing attention. The Poles cannot be left 
dangling without damaging the whole rela- 
tionship. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1957] 


CavuTIon Is GOMULKA POLICY—POLAND EDGES 
Stow.iy Towarp LiIserry 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is another in a series 
of reports from the former United States 
Ambassador to India, who is currently on a 
10-week trip to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and .Germany.) 

(By Chester Bowles) 

Warsaw.—The young Polish student spoke 
with passionate earnestness. “Poland is 
now on the road to full freedom,” he said. 
“Nothing can stop us.” 

Last fall he had helped rally factory work- 
ers, students and peasants to demand the 
end of Soviet control. 

The older man across the table looked at 
him sadly. “I am afraid it won’t work out 
that way,” he said. “The support the people 
gave Gomulka was magnificent. Now the 
Russians know that any sudden move to 
seize the government will lead to an up- 
rising, with not only the students and work- 
ers but the Polish Army against them. 

“So Moscow will move step by step. No 
single move will be sufficient to set off the 
explosion. But added together they will 
spell Soviet control again. In Hungary the 
Russians proved that they will not retreat.” 

MIDDLE VIEW 

Midway between these extremes of opti- 
mism and pessimism is another, and, I be- 
lieve, more likely view. Gomulka is dedi- 
cated to Polish independence. Although 
still a Communist, his 5-year jail experience 
under the Soviets has modified his views 
considerably and he would like to give an in- 
creasing measure of individual and economic 
freedom to the Polish people. 

But he is restrained by two factors. First, 
he knows that his Communist Party is a 
minority in an anti-Communist Polish sea. 
Second, he knows that Poland is at the mercy 
of the Red army. 

So he will move cautiously. The fifial out- 
come of this drive for Polish independence 
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will depend partly on his skill, but even 
more on developments between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, particularly in 
regard to German unification. 

On oné point everyone is in full agreement. 
The Polish people are openly, vigorously and 
almost unanimously opposed to Russian 
domination. This testifies to the total fail- 
ure of Soviet efforts not only in Poland but 
in Eastern Europe. 


THIRTEEN-YEAR RULE 


Thirteen years ago the Red Army liber- 
ated Poland from the Nazis. For 13 years a 
Soviet-dominated government ran the coun- 
try. Soviet planners directed the economy. 
Soviet educators shaped the educational sys- 
tem. Soviet-led censors decided what news 
the Polish people should hear and read. Yet 
Moscow’s effort to tie Poland to the Soviet 
Union failed utterly. 

To return to Warsaw after 9 years is an 
emotional experience. In 1948 when I came 
here on a United Nations mission, the city 
was a ruin, the most damaged of all cities in 
World War Il. 

Now, the city has been largely rebuilt on 
the same model as the old. The ancient city 
square, the Stare Miasto, has even been re- 
stored in all its beautiful 17th century detail. 

But despite such great achievements in 
construction, Poland stands today as bitter 
evidence of the course forced upon Eastern 
Europe by Stalin. 


WEST THRIVING 


Western Europe, thanks to its free system 
and the substantial aid from us, is thriving. 

“When you look at Italy or Belgium,” I 
said to a group of Polish economists, “you 
can say, “There but for the grace of Stalin 
goes Poland.’” 

They agreed that Stalin’s refusal in 1947 
to let them participate in the Marshall plan, 
was one of the most costly byproducts of the 
Soviet occupation. Instead, the Russians 
forced Poland to create a topheavy economy 
designed to serve Soviet interests by concen~ 
trating on heavy industry and armaments. 

With few consumer goods to reward the 
people for hard work, production in shops, 
mines, and on farms slumped iower and 
lower. 

In June this economic failure touched off 
the heroic uprising of the factory workers 
at Poznan, which was followed last October 
by the reaction of the whole Polish people 
against Soviet domination. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 


The Polish people never did succumb to 
communism. They are not only deeply re- 
ligious, but unified in one faith. In the cen- 
tury-long darkness of German-Russian- 
Austrian occupation, the church was the ral- 
lying point for Polish patriotism. The indi- 
vidualist Polish peasant resisted Soviet col- 
lectivization so stubbornly that despite all 
kinds of tax and other pressures 80 percent 
remained individual farmers. 

Now the Gomulka government has moved 
to satisfy the people on two important 
counts. First, there has been a drastic re- 
laxation of economic controls, and incentives 
are being increased sharply. Peasants are 
now permitted to leave the collectives, and 
most are leaving. 

Second, the Government has come to a 
working agreement with the church. In the 
upheaval of last October, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski played a central role. The pre- 
vious month he had been released fror 
prison : years after his arrest. 

I had looked forward to meeting the car- 
dinal and hearing his views on recent de- 
velopments. But he was away from Warsaw 
this week. 

I did have a 2-hour talk with Dr. Jerzy 
Stachelski, minister without portfolio for 
church-state relations, who I am told played 
a major role in working out the present 
basis of Booperation. 
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Dr. Stachelski told me that before the war 
religious teaching in the schools had been 
compulsory. In 1949 it was abolished by the 
Soviet-dominated government. Now it is 
available again to each child whose parents 
request it. Nearly 90 percent have done so, 

LONG WAY TO GO 


Poland is a long, long way from being out 
of the Soviet woods. her eastern border 
are 100 Red army divisions. Twenty more 
are tO the west_in Germany. The govern- 
ment in power, although in no mood to accept 
direct Soviet domination igs a Communist 
government. 

Moreover, to a large extent Poland's future 
is tied to that of Europe. As long as Ger- 
many remains divided, Soviet divisions will 
remain there. Because its military commu- 
nication lines rum across Polish territory 
Moscow will allow Poland only limited inde- 
pendence. 

PEACE NEEDED 

Only through an agreement between Amer- 
ica and her allies on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union on the other to pull back their 
troops from the explosive heart of Europe 
can Poland and the other Eastern European 
countries hope to become really free. 

This will involve difficult negotiations, the 
establishment of many safeguards, and a 
more relaxed political climate. This is what 
the cardinal meant when he said on his re- 
lease from confinement that the condition 
for Polish freedom is peace, 





Thirty-eight Goed Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele- 
graph of March 16, 1957: 

THIRTY -EIGHT GooD YEARS 


The American Legion originally was an 
organization of young men and women intent 
primarily upon preserving their wartime as- 
sociations but eventually became something 
vastly different and bigger and better, as the 
American people are gratefully aware. 

It was in the days following the close of 
the First World War that a group of vet- 
erans met in Paris, March 15 to 17, 1919, 
to organize the American Legion, which 
means that the Legion’s 38th anniversary is 
at hand. : 

America looks back over those 38 years 
with far more than a mere feeling of good 
will for the millions of men and women who 
have offered their lives in the country’s 
service. 

The American Legion has not been content 
to be an instrument of reminiscent nostalgia 
for people with’a background of wartime 
service. 

It has consistently and effectively been a 
fighting organization ever since its found- 
ing and has supported the vital interests of 
America in all its emergencies. 

It has sought to avoid the mistakes of the 

—past which have ied to all our wars and it 
has strived for fulfillment of our national 
aspiration to universal and permanent 
peace. 

The men and women of the American Le- 
gion have been warriors in. the service of 

their country in peace as in war and have 
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stood against its enemies in their home com- 
munities as on the battlefields. 

They have made patriotism and loyalty 
words of meaning and vitality in the lives of 


dedication to our free institutions that once 
they exemplified at the risk of their lives. 

The American Legion now has spent 38 
years in the service of its homeland, and it 
has the respect and affection of its country- 
men. 

The honor in which it is held attests its 
worthiness for the high place in which it 
stands. 





St. Patrick Brought Christian Faith to 
Ireland 1,500 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a short statement by Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, Lynn, 
Mass., a student of Irish history on the 
life of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire- 
land, that appeared in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, on March 17, 1957. é 





Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Por more than 1,500 years that faith has 
burned brightly in Ireland. It has illumi- 
nated the world. It has brought the sons 
and daughters of Ireland into every far 
corner of ,the earth to spread abroad the 
light of that faith and reap, a harvest of 
souls for salvation. Today, that faith is set 
as firm in the hearts and souls of the Irish 
people as it was during those first years 
when St. Patrick preached it on the Hill of 
Tara and poured the waters of baptism over 
the head of King Laoghaire, monarch of all 
Treland. In no other country in the world 
has there been such fealty to faith, such 
loyalty to principle, and such willingness 
suffer for both. ; 

Today, that faith is set firm in the hearts 
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When St. Patrick went to Ireland, he foun 
there a united and cultured race, a race thee 
was far ahead of any other in Europe in ie 
knowledge of the arts, in the methods of 
government, and in its devotion to hi 
ideals. , en 

It is, therefore, no wonder that St. Patrick 
met with such remarkable success. He lived 
to see the fruits of his labor. He liye to 
establish bishops throughout Ireland ang ¢, 
witness the erection of 365 Catholic churches 
and an entire people from the highest to the 
lowest, embraced in the church for which he 
had labored. 

Such a result would have been impossip). 
had Ireland not been at that time a center 
of culture, civilization, and unity. For jp 
a disunited nation there would have bee, 
no possibility of such concerted action. 1; j; 
not now necessary to dwell on these points 
All fair-minded people have admitted tha 
the evidence is such that it can no longer 
be denied. The old fable about Ireland being 
civilized by St. Patrick is now and then dug 
out of its grave by those who hate Irelang 
Today, we rejoice because Ireland has been 
‘true to the faith and true to herself. 4; 
Ireland has triumphed in the faith, so Ire. 
land will triumph in the resurrection of her 
national soul. We look back through 15 cen. 
turies of struggle and hard-won victories: 
we look forward to the coming final victory 
With a sure knowledge of triumph, Irelang 
has been faithful and Ireland will emerge 
victorious. 

In the days soon to come, Ireland will again 
be as she was in the days of St. Patrick, free 
and united, the center of light and culture, 
and the beacon of truth and liberty through- 
out the world. 



















































Travel of President and Key Officials 
in Proper Perspective 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the following penetrating ar- 
ticle which is devoid of some of the 
partisan statements we have been hear- 
ing lately, critical of responsibilities of 
our President, Vice President, and Secre- 
tary of State, which call them out of the 
country. The article, written by David 
Lawrence, appeared this morning in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Travet spy Tor OrrictALs DEFENDED FROM 
CRITICISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasnIncTon, March 18.—Is the Democratic 
Party trying to turn the clock back to tht 
days of Harding, or even McKinley? 

Questions like this are being asked not only 
because so many of the Democratic Members 
of the Senate have been voting on the isola- 
tionist side of recent issues in American {0r- 
eign policy but because the Democratic chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee has 
just announced that he is introducing a Dil 
to express the will of Congress that te 
President, the Vice President, and the Sec 
retary of State should not be out of tit 
country at the same time. 

MODERN COMMUNICATIONS 

One is led to believe that the airplatt 
which can land alongside a cruiser at ‘* 
with mail and official papers, or the radi? 
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telephone or telegraphic communication 

ship to shore have not yet been in- 
yented. It seems to be overlooked, too, that 
the .can be flown back to the main- 
jand in a couple of hours. 

One is led by the critics to think also that, 
when a President of the United States goes 
aboard a warship flying the American Flag, 
ne is not on American territory. This is what 
they used to say 40 and 50 years ago, in fact 
until the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt started the custom of moving overseas 
to Yalta and other places—even during World 
war II—aboard United States Navy cruisers. 
Mr. Roosevelt went to sea once aboard Vin- 
cent Astor’s yacht—a private vessel—without 
arousing even Republican criticism. 

LAW OF SUCCESSION 

The fact that the Secretary of State is out 
of the country hasn’t a thing to do with 
presidential succession, either. It used to be 
that the Secretary of State was next in line 
after the Vice President, but this was changed 
in 1947 by an act of Congress when the Re- 
publicans were in control. It provides that 
the Speaker of the House and then the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate. would be- 
come t in the event that anything 
happenéi to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Since both Speaker Raysurn and Sen- 
ator HaypeN are Democrats, it would mean 
the country would have a Democratic admin- 
istration, so it would seem that this is some- 
thing which should worry the Republicans, 
not the Democrats. 

There is, of course, no function that the 
Vice President-+even if he were in the United 
States—can perform that the President is re- 
quired by law to do or which the President 
could not do when he is on board an Ameri- 
can warship or inside an American Embassy 
abroad. , ‘ 

THE UNDER SECRETARY 


When the Secretary of State, moreover, is 
out of Washington, the Under Secretary of 
State becomes acting Secretary of State and 
is empowered te handle all legal documents. 
No interruption to public business presents 
itself here. 

It is not clear, therefore, what the purpose 
of the Democratic Party's spokesmen was in 
raising the issue of the absence of the Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Secretary of State 
unless it was to cast some refiection on the 
conduct of their respective offices. - 

The President has been away from the 
White House,.of course,. only because of 
health reasons, and surely even the Demo- 
crats haven’t strayed so far in the partisan 
battle as to continue to try to make an issue 
of the President’s health. It cost them 
plenty of votes in the last election. 

« As for Vice President Nixon, his mission 
to Africa to offset what the Communists are 
doing there was arranged by Mr. Eisenhower 
many weeks ago—long before the President 
found that his cough required sunshine and 
a sea trip to clear it up. 

SENATE PRESIDENT 

The President pro tempore of the Senate, 
of course, presides over sessions of that body 
in the absence of the Vice President. Few 
Vice Presidents traveled more than the late 
Vice President Barkley. No criticism was 
voiced then. 

As for Secretary of State Dulles, he had a 
longstanding engagement to attend in Can- 
berra, Australia, an important meeting of the 
nations which are members of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. It turns out now 
that, with the death of President Magsaysay 
of the Philippines, the close personal rela- 
tions established at Canberra by Mr. Dulles 
— Vice President Garcia of bs eat 

especially opportune. ted 

States to have sent_a subordinate to that 

meeting in Australif would have been re- 

garded as an affront by the other countries 
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in the SEATO alliance. It is a lucky thing, 
too, that an experienced diplomat like Am- 
‘bassador Charles E. Bohlen, who is familiar 
with Communist intrigues, is at this time 
being transferred from Moscow to Manila. 

But the carping criticism really has little 
to do with the merits of all these questions. 
The truth is that some members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Congress now are outdoing 
what Senator McCarTuy, of Wisconsin, was 
accused of doing in “encroaching on the 
prerogatives of the executive branch of the 
Government.” Although the President is 
charged by the Constitution with the duty 
of conducting the foreign relations of the 
United States, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has appointed a special subcom- 
mittee whose main object seems to be to 
badger the Secretary of State at the very 
time when a crisis is going on in the Middle 
East. 

ITEMS FOR INQUIRY 


Picayunish items in the press are seized 
upon for inquiry. Thus, when a former at- 
taché at the White ’House made an off-the- 
cuff statement in a speech a few days ago 
about the breakup of the Aswan Dam nego- 
tiations with Nasser of Egypt in 1956, the 
Senate subcommittee promptly announced 
that it would “investigate.” 

But there’s one thing the Democratic Sen- 
ators will never investigate, and that’s the 
background of the episode in which certain 
Democratic Senators served a warning against 
spending money for the Aswan Dam financ- 
ing. In fact, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee early in 1956 wrote in its foreign- 
aid report a specific provision that no funds 
could be used for the Aswan Dam without 
the prior approval of the committee. It was 
quite clear at the time’ that Senators from 
cotton-growing States were fearful of the 
competition of Egyptian cotton grown at 
lower cost if the dam were built. 

Many of the Democratic Senators, for some 
of these same reasons, voted recently against 
the provision in the Eisenhower doctrine 
resolution authorizing the President to use 
$200 million for economic aid in the Middle 
East. If the Democratic Party thesis of 
today is that Nasser should have been given 
the Aswan Dam, then the thesis of yesterday 
implies that the materialistic interests of a 
special economic group interfered with the 
peace efforts of the United States. It’s a 
strange contradiction. 





Bishop O’Gara Tells of Life in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, we all know of 
the reign of terror that now prevails in 
Red China, but yet there are those in the 
Western World who entertain the 
thought of admitting Red China as'a 
member of the United Nations. 

Last month an expert on life in Red 
China spoke in my congressional dis- 
trict, and told of some of the shocking 
intentions of the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment. He was Bishop Cuthbert Martin 
O’Gara, and his address was so signifi- 
cant that under unanimous consent, I 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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Curist Dip Not WEAR A CROWN OF THORNS ‘To 
TeacH His FOLLOWERS APPEASEMENT 


(Address by Most Reverend Cuthbert M. 
O’Gara, C. P., Bishop of Yuanling, Huygan 
Province, China, before the 15th anntal 
communion breakfast of the Torrington 
Chapter Holy Family Laymen’s Retreat 
League, Torrington, Conn., February 17, 
1957) 

This statement, especially to a group of 
Catholic men, might seem to be a truism 
except for the unbelievably dreadful things 
that are going on around us. I do not have 
in mind the immora! compromising of which 
our present day society is guilty—of the at- 
tempt to adjust Christian principles to secu- 
lar, pagan action in the circle of the family 
and in the social order—rather, I have in 
mind the wider but even more devastating 
spirit and acts of compromise which are 
marking society at large today in the inter- 
national sphere. Nations such as ours, 
founded on the principles of justice and 
truth, are compromisirig these sacred prin- 
ciples by appeasing nations whose only slide 
rule to conduct is injustice, barbarity, and de- 
ceit on the most colossal scale. That this is 
done by even supposedly Christian nations 
is not only the scandal, but likewise the 
tragedy, of our modern age. 

Perhaps the supreme example of this trag- 
edy at the present time, is what has come to 
be known as the Chinese questiori. For the 
moment a great debate is being carried on 
whether the moral principles of truth and 
justice or the base practices of appeasement 
are going to determine the solution of this 
pressing Chinese problem. In other words, 
whether this Christian Nation of the United 
States, or supposedly Christian Nation, is 
going to take a further fatal step along the 
path of appeasement, toward closer coopera- 
tion with another regime that has trodden 
under foot every principle of justice and 
truth and whose fundamental, avowed pur- 
pose is to destroy this country as it now 
exists—more especially, to do here what the 
murderers of the Kremlin have just done in 
Hungary, and what these same madmen have 
done to millions of other hapless people in 
the past 40 years. 

Gentlemen, I have here the text of the 
Convention on Genocide and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, both adopted and 
prociaimed by the United Nations. Every 
article in this convention and in this Decla- 
ration is an arrangement of the People’s 
Government of Peking. Do you realize that 
since the Convention on Genocide was 
adopted in 1948, the Chinese Red regime has 
liquidated (slaughtered) 20 million people? 
These are not my figures, but are to be found 
in the issue of Time magazine, March 5, 1956. 
This does not include, according to Time, 
the 23 million believed to be held in forced 
labor camps. Twenty million. Almost 
twice the population of present-day Canada. 
And not far short of the population of the 
United States at the time of the Civil War. 
In the section of Hunan Province entrusted 
to the Passionist Missionaries, over which I 
presided as bishop, a convervative estimate 
puts the number liquidated at 75,000. The 
Convention on Genocide covers inhuman 
treatment, slavery, and loss of human 
rights—what of the 20 million in China now 
doing forced labor? The Convention on 
Genocide condemns the causing of serious 
bodily or mental harm—what of the starving 
millions in China this very morning? le- 
ports attested to by authentic statements 
made by released missionaries, reports taken 
from their own Red newspapers circulating 
in Hongkong. 

The Declaration of Human Rights—which 
boldly affirms the dignity and worth of hu- 
man persons, “no one shall be subject to 
arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile’”—what of 
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the 4,000 foreign priests and the 3,000 for- 
eign sisters haled before the people’s courts 
without any legal defense and ignominiously 
expelled from the country. I read here 
that—“everyone has the right to 


presume 
himself innocent until proved guilty.” 


However, I was instructed while in prison, 
in no unmistakable terms, that the im- 
perialistic system was all wrong and that the 
communistic system was correct, namely, 
that under its system a man is guilty upon 
arrest, because the evidence has been gath- 
ered against him and he remains guilty un- 
til he can match this trumped up evidence 
and hence win pardon. I read again “that 
the will of the people shall be the norm of 
the government.” But, the only will in Red 
China is the will of the so-called People’s 
Government, and to oppose that will by any 
word, deed, or thought, brands the indi- 
vidual a reactionary and a criminal before 
the government and Liable to arrest and 
detention until he has brought his mind 
over to conform to the demands of the Red 
authorities. I have heard too often the 
principle expressed, “bring your mind over 
to us and all your troubles will cease,” not 
to know that the will of the people has no 
meaning for Red dictators. 

To recognize the present outlaw regime in 
Peking and to bring it into the Assembly of 
the United Nations would be a cynical, co- 
lossal, and crowning act of international 
hypocrisy. 

Gentlemen, I know of what I speak, time 
and time again, while a prisoner of the Chi- 
nese Communists, I was given to understand 
very emphatically that the chief objective 
of the People’s Government of China, was to 
cooperate with world communism in liber- 
ating the peoples of the United States, and 
this means simply to destroy the United 
States of America as this country exists to- 
day. This overall pla... was told to me not by 
some unimportant Chinese here and there 
but by responsible officials—intelligent, well- 
educated, Russian-trained—who were carry- 
ing out the orders of their bosses in Peking. 

These Red Chinese officials are the very 
ones that we are being conditioned, brain- 
washed, by powerful influences around us, 
to accept as our new collaborators in world 
affairs. Already, one would think, we have 
a sufficient number of such collaborators in 


. Are we completely mad that we 
must now invite another assassin regime in- 
to the sacred of our very homes? 

And this is just what, it would seem, 
being done, if one can read between the lines, 
if one can interpret Soe 
slanted press, slanted radio, televi- 
sion, the carefully statements of 
some of our highly placed public servants, of 
some big corporation executives, and of 
some self-styled experts in internati 
problems. 

Within the past 2 weeks, Mr. Ford, in a 
nationally publicized speech, 
pointed question whether it might not 
to our national interests to call off the eco- 
nomic blockade of Red China, to bring the 
Peking regime into the United Nations, and 
so to win the people of China away from Rus- 
sia and over to our side. Let me repeat— 
the millions of Chinese are being held against 
their will and in the iron grip of the Red 


E 


army. They would throw off the galling 
yoke tomorrow if they could and they would 
gladly return to our werld. To do business 


with Communist China is only to build up 
the Red regime—to forge still stronger fet- 
ters for the enslaved Chinese masses and to 
quench the last flicker in the flame of hope 
for their ultimate deliverance. 

Surely, the bloody explosion in Hungary 
should have taught us how far the aspira- 
tions of the enchained peoples differ 
the will of their Communist masters. 


.-) 


f 
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Mr. Dulles tells us that Red China will 
not be recognized “just at this time.” In 
other words, later on, no doubt; and the 
sooner than you think. 


goes on to suggest the possibility of a mate- 
rial change in the relations between Com- 
munist China and the United States during 
Mr. Eisenhower’s second term. 


No—That’s the Official United States Stand.” 
That Mr. Robertson makes an adequate, 
even strong, case against recognition is grati- 


Dulles—is not nearly so positive 
the President is wavering, and 
ness is urging America to 

Little Red Riding Hood to the Chinese wolf, 


powerful 
working tirelessly, ceaselessly, resolutely, be- 
hind the scenes for the eventual admission 
of Red China into the United Nations. 

You may ask yourselves what has this 
international adjustment to do with the 
domestic situation here in the United States 
of , for that matter, with life in 
the fair State of Connecticut. It would be 
bad enough to have another band of Red 
spies, cloaked as you-may-not-touch-me- 
now diplomats, entrenched along the East 
River in New York City, but this unholy, in- 
sensate move would be the to the 


short, to make America over into the image 
of Marx and Lenin and to breath the foul 
spirit of godlessness and hate into the new 
formed Red monster of North America. 
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retreat houses. I was amazed at the fung of 
information they already had (they made ;; 
very plain that they knew you didn’t pre. 
cisely occupy flophouses); oftentimes they 
were better informed than I was anq they 
would berate me fer my ignorance. 1; Was 
very obvious that my interrogators regardeq 
the retreat work as a very important move. 
ment in the church in America and that they 
appreciated fully the fact that retreatant; 
constitute an elite body of the Catholic 
laity; consequently, for them a prime target 
to be first completely immobilized if thej; 
all-out assault on the Catholic Church was 
to achieve its purpose. 

As members of the Laymens Retreat 
League—as convinced, practical Catholics 
you are recognized in the Communist camp 
as a select corps of defenders of the church. 
In the Red book you are marked men, | 
have forewarned you. Now I exhort you to 
be alert at all times, in every place, in your 
business associations, in your social actiy- 
ities, in your political affiliations. 

Bear in mind always the solemn teaching 
of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI: “Commu- 
nism is intrinsically evil, and no one who 
collab- 


deceived into lending their aid toward the 
triumph of communism in their own country 
will be the first to fall victims to their error.” 

Ponder well the solemn warning of our 
present holy father, Pope Pius XII—avgainst 
the mirage of a false coexistence. There 
is one condition that must be fulfilled, he 
says, before any sincere coexistence is pos- 
sible—a condition so fundamental that it 
cannot even be discussed. It is that the 
church have the freedom to live within the 
State in conformity with her constitution 
and laws, caring for her faithful and freely 
preaching the message of Jesus Christ. 

In Communist China the church is in 
chains, her ministers expelled, jailed, mur- 
dered. “In Communist China to be a Cath- 
olic is to be a reactionary and to be branded 
an enemy of the People’s Government. 
Communist China—this Red regime—we 
would bring into the company of civilized, 
cultured, and in a large part, Christian 
nations. 

Let us harken, one and all, to the inspired 
voice of the Apostle: 

“Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. For 
what fellowship .hath light with darkness? 

“And what concord hath t with belial? 
Or what part hath the faithful with the 
unbeliever” (2 Corinthians 6-14). 





President Magsaysay 
SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. 
Boscecs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber last year, a group of us returning 
from the annual meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Bangkok had 
great pleasure of a long and fruit- 
meeting with President Magsaysay 
the Philippines. 

The President of the Philippines, who 
was killed on yesterday in a tragic all- 
plane crash, was one of the outstanding 
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jeaders of democracy in southeast Asia. 
He personified the ideals and the essence 
of democracy. He was a man of his 
people, who understood his people; a 
who had given all of his talents and 
his courage both in the arena of the bat- 
tlefield and in the arena of politics. He 
pad been one of the great guerrilla lead- 
ers in the Philippines against the Japan- 
ese in the war beginning in 1941. 

His love for freedom and his unalter- 
_able to communism was ex- 
‘pressed in speeches to young people on 
the very day before his death. 
Neutralism ts un-Filipino— 


He told graduates of Southwestern 


College— 

To attempt to folst-it upon our people is to 
do them a grave disservice. The country has 
no need of fence sitters in the struggle to 


At the University of San Carlo he 


You do not need to be anti-American or 

to be resoundingly pro-Filipino. 
* * You are the battlefield on which fu- 
wars will be won or lost. You cannot 
neutral. * * * You have to take a 


E 


. 


i 


WE 


e free world can ‘scarce afford to 
men of the character of President 
. Zam quite certain that all 
of us join in expressing to the people of 
the Philippines our profound regret and 
sorrow at this tragic accident. 


Li 





‘Inflation Can Be Stopped—Promiscuous 
and Extravagant Federal Spending Must 
Stop—“The State Cannot Get a Cent 
for Any Man Without Taking It Away 
From Some Other Man, and the Latter 
Must Be a Man Who Has Produced and 





OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
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Here is a recent editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post which makes the 
point quite clear. I am confident the 
1958 budget can be reduced to reason 
and logic without impairing our na- 
tional security or our general welfare: 


To Curs INFLATION, SQUEEZE THE WATER OUT 
or THaT Boupcer 


The disquiet which President Eisenhower’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1958 has created 
in financial circles and to a considerable de- 
gree in his own party in Congress is not ex- 
plained by the size of the budget alone, al- 
though $71,807 million is more money than 
the people of the United States have ever 
been asked in time of peace to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The qualms and anxieties, pale re- 
fiections of which appear in statements by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, and by 
the President himself in his statements re- 
garding controls to curb inflation, arise from 
the suspicion that the administration has 
given up the retrenchment fight, so valiantly 
promised by Mr. Eisenhower in both his 
campaigns, and is now reconciled to spend- 
ing “this kind of money” indefinitely. 

Much of the responsibility for” our fiscal 
confusion belongs to the present budget sys- 
tem itself. As matters now stand, the Fed- 
eral budget bears only a remote relation to 
the ability of the Nation to pay for the 
services recommended. It is not a part of an 
appropriation measure, much less of a tax 
bill. Contrasted with the British budget, 
which puts the extra ha’penny tax on tea 
or cigarettes in the same bill which in- 
creases social-security benefits or the RAF 
appropriation, our budget is simply the sum 
of what the departments of the Government 
would like to have the taxpayer pay for. 

As the survey of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York for February points out, de- 
fensé spending cannot be held accountable 
for the increase in the size of the 1958 
budget. “Proper perspective is achieved by 
noting that the $2.7 billion increase in na- 
tional-security over the 3-year pe- 
riod constituted less than four-tenths of the 
overall budgetary increase of $7.2 billion. 
Actually the $7.2 billion figure substantially 
understates the rise, owing to the fact that 
the greater part of Federal highway expen- 
ditures * * * are no longer in the conven- 
tional budget.” There are plenty of places 
for cutting even if the military-security- 
foreign-aid items must remain sacrosanct— 
which may be doubted. 

For example, Senator Franx Lauscue, of 
Ohio, points to the item calling for $3 mil- 
lion té aid the States in fighting juvenile 
delinquency. “What,” asks Senator Lauscue, 
“can be done by turning loose a swarm of 
social workers on the country to duplicate 
the job which schools, parents, ministers, 
priests, local officials and social workers are 
supposed to be doing already?” 

Then there is the $1,300,000,000 for Fed- 
eral aid to State and local school-building 

. According to figures supplied by 
the United States Office of Education, 36,000 
new classrooms will be needed to provide for 
the expected increase in enroliment during 
the coming school year. Local communities 
have already committed themselves to build 
69,000 classrooms—thus meeting the emer- 
gency shortage and cutting deeply into the 
overall shortage, which still exists. The need 
is still great. But the point is that, up to 
now, States and locai communities have kept 
abreast of the classroom crisis largely from 
their own resources. Must we now—when 
the purchasing power of the dollar has fallen 
to one-half its value as compared to its 
worth in the 4 years 1935-1939—-burden the 
Federal Treasury further? , 

Possibly any One of these isolated items, 
taken in comparison with the total budget 
figure of $71,807,000,000 is “peanuts.” But 
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a national budget is made up of an array of 
items, many of which in themselves are in- 
significant but which add up to a possibly 
unmanageable total. Furthermore, every 
new “service” taken on by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is certain to stimulate new de- 
mands by new groups which want to cast 
their burdens on Uncle Sam. 

Is Government spending at this level really 
the will of the people anyway? Members 
of Congress report that their constituents 
complain of high taxation which—at all 
levels of government—now exacts 29 percent 
of the national income. Few local school 
Officials and taxpayers are seeking Federal 
involvement in that problem. In short, the 
pressure comes largely from the Federal 
bureaucracy itself. 

Both the President and Mr. Humphrey 
urged Congress to look for hundreds of 
items where cuts in the estimates could be 
made. But surely it is the responsibility 
of the Budget Bureau and the Executive to 
point to these hundreds of items. If there 
is no positive lead at the top, it is unlikely 
that Congress—where pressures are even 
more intensively applied—can do much to 
resist the trend. Nor can labor unions and 
businessmen, caught in the inflationary 
squeeze, be relied upon to hold down wages 
and prices. 

Perhaps those who order national spend- 
ing could profit from perusal of the work 
of Yale’s great sociologist, the late William 
Graham Sumner. In What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other, which has been repub- 
lished by Caxton Printers, Ltd.. Sumner 
wrote: “The state cannot get a cent for any 
man without taking it away from some other 
man, and this latter must be a man who 
has produced and saved it. This latter is 
the forgotten man.” 

He certainly seems to have been at least 
temporarily overlooked in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1958. 





The Federal Trade Commission Supports 
H. R. 11, the Equality of Opportunity 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days we have been bom- 
barded with many statements about 
H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity bill. 
In some of those statements assertions 
were made that the Government and the - 
enforcement agencies are opposed to that 
proposed legislation. We know that rep- 
resentatives of many big business con- 
cerns are opposed to H. R. 11. Perhaps 
some members in the Cabinet of the pres- 
ent administration are opposed to it. 
However, reference to their opposition 
should be pinpointed. The record should 
show who opposes H. R. 11, and who sup- 
ports it. 

The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government which is charged 
with the primary responsibility for en- 
forcement of Federal legislation dealing 
with price discrimination. That agency 
has dealt with the problem of price dis- 
crimination since it was created in the 
Wilson administration in 1914. Prior to 
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that the Bureau of Corporations, its 
predecessor, studied and reported upon 
the problem of price discrimination dur- 
ing the period from 1903 to 1914. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made—March 12, 1957—its official 
formal report on H. R. 11 to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that report, the Commis- 
sion stated: 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are of 
sufficient importance to the effective opera- 
tion of the Clayton Act that such legisla- 
tion should be enacted without awaiting 
further case by case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded. (H. R. 
398 was introduced by Hon. Brron G. Rocsrs, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
bill to H. R. 11.) 


Except for a short period of time, the 
Federal Trade Commission has sup- 
ported strongly, since 1914, Federal leg- 
islation against destructive price dis- 
crimination. For example: 

First. Three of five Federal Trade 
Commissioners supported H. R. 11 in 
1956. 

Second. In 1951, the Federal Trade 
Commission, in testimony before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, urged a strengthening 
of the law against destructive price dis- 
crimination. 

Third. In the period from 1928 to 
1934, the Federal Trade Commission 
made an extensive investigation of the 
practice of price discrimination. On 
December 14, 1934, it submitted to the 
Congress its final report on that inves- 
tigation—see Senate Document No. 4, 
74th Congress, ist session. In that re- 
port the Federal Trade Commission 
urged that the Clayton antitrust law 
provisions against price discrimination 
be amended and strengthened. Such 
action was taken when the Robinson- 
Patman Act was approved on June 16, 
1936. 

In its report to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, on 
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portunity bill, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
made it clear that that agency, speaking 
for the public interest and on the basis of 
its longtime experience in protecting the 
public interest, does not want a loophole 
left in the law to permit price discrimi- 
nation which has the effect of “substan- 
tially lessening competition or tendency 
to create a monopoly.” Who wants a 
“substantial lessening of competition 
and a tendency to create monopoly”? 
The lawyers and other spokesmen for the 
major oil companies made it clear in the 
testimony they gave before a congres- 
sional committee last week that they 
want a loophole left in the law so that 
the major oil companies and other big 
business firms will be left free to practice 
price discrimination with the effect of 
“substantially lessening competition and 
tending to create a monopoly.” They 
have made it clear that it is for that rea- 
son that they are now opposing H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is the 
time for each of us to reexamine our po- 
sition on the question of whether we are 
for a free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, or for a system of monopoly. 
When that is done, we are confident that 
a majority will be found who are still op- 
posed to “a substantial lessening of com- 
petition and a tendency to monopoly,” 
and are therefore in favor of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. Itis a 
bill against monopoly. - 





The Biggest Doublecross in History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
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Around the middle of last month. the 
Eisenhower administration was worried Sick 
over the position in which it found itse); 
regarding the pending U. N. vote for Sanc. 
tions against Israel. It was so worrieq that 
the first thing Secretary Dulles dia when 
Premier Guy Mollet of France arrived j; 
Washington was to ask his help SOlving the 
U. N.-Israeli impasse. 

“If there ever was a time when the Uniteq 
States needs the good offices of France it’s 
now,” Dulles said-in effect. 

The reason was easy to understand. The 
Eisenhower administration by this time had 
got itself into a position where it was damned 
by the Arab-Asian bloc if it didn’t vote fo; 
sanctions; and damned by a majority of Con. 
gress plus powerful political forces if it qiq 

What it needed was a compromise. R 

The West German Government had politely 
but firmly notified Dulles that Germany 
would not go along with sanctions. Ger. 
many’s commitment to Israel, made as 
result of Hitler’s massacre of 6 million Jews, 
was @ moral one, West Germany told the 
State Department. 

Dulles also’*knew that France, plus probably 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and England 
would not go along with sanctions. Further. 
more, both Senator LYNDON JOHNson, the 
Democratic leader, and Senator Wmuux 
Knowianp, the GOP leader, had publicly 
served notice on the administration that 
Congress would probably not agree to sanc. 
tions. 

Finally, the administration was desperately 
anxious to get the Eisenhower Near East doc- 
trine O. K.’d by the Senate, 

All this was why Dulles literally begged 
Premier Mollet to help him out of the Near 
East dilemma. 

DULLES GIVES O. K, 

In the negotiations which followed, the 
French suggested that instead of getting a 
flat guarantee from the U. N. or Egypt that 
the Egyptian army would not go back into 
the Gaza strip, Israel might base its with- 
drawal on a series of assumptions which 
would be approved in advance by the United 
States and France. 

So many murderous raids have been con- 
ducted from this little finger of land by 
Egyptian fedayeen that no Israeli Govern- 
ment could long remain in power if it per- 
mitted the Egyptian army to reenter. 

As a result of the French suggestion, how- 
ever, a series of assumptions were drawn 








March 12, 1957, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stated: 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Standard Oil case, followed by the opinions 
of the Court of Appeals (7th Circuit) in the 
matter, 233 F. 2d 649 (1956), and the Court 
of Appeals in Balian Ice Cream Co. v. Arden 
Farms (231 F. 2d 356 (C. A. 9, 1955)) and 
Brown v. Standard Oil Co. (238 F. 2d 54 (C. 
A. 5, 1956)), make it clear that section 2 
(b) provides an absolute defense to all price 

* discriminations regardless of the seriousness 
of the probable effect. 

Of course, the representatives of some 
big business firms are not concerned 
about the effects of price discriminations 
they practice. One of their representa- 
tives in opposing the objective of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill, not long 
ago wrote that the law should permit the 
practice of price discrimination when 
done in good faith regardless of the eco- 
nomic consequences. i 

H. R. 11 would limit the good-faith de- 
fense in price discrimination cases only 

‘ in those instances where the price dis- 
criminations would “substantially lessen 
ee ee or tend to create a monop- 
oly.” 

The Federal Trade Commission in its 

‘report on H. R. 11, the equality of op- 


up by Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir. 
One assumption was that the civil and 
military administration of the Gaza strip 
will be exclusively by the U. N. Another 
assumption was that the U. N. administra- 
tion would continue until there isa peace 
settlement. ‘ 

These and other assumptions were studied 
carefully in writing and agreed to by John 
Foster Dulles. He made six or eight changes 
in the wording. These Israel accepted. 

It was also agreed that after Mrs. Meir 
made her U. N. speech outlining these as- 
sumptions, U. S. Ambassador Lodge should 
speak and describe the assumptions as ‘Tea- 
sonable,” 


the course of my remarks today during 
the debate on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1958, I made some 
remarks which some of our colleagues 
have intimated were rather strong and 
caustic, referring to the misconduct of 
our foreign affairs by the President and 
his Secretary of State. I have no apology 
to make for any of those remarks. If 
anything, they were not strong enough. 

Never before in the history of this 
country have we degraded ourselves by 
doublecrossing our friends. We have 
done just that in the Middle East. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
item by Drew Pearson which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

IsRAELIS VICTIMS OF DOUBLECROSS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If you know the full inside story of the 
hectic negotiations by which Israel agreed 
to withdraw from the Gaza strip and the. 
Gulf of Aqaba, you can’t escape the conclu- versed its foreign minister’s decision in 
sion that this little country has been given Washington had not John Foster Dulles 
one of the biggest doublecrosses of modern pulled a diplomatic rabbit out of his hat 
diplomacy. He drafted a personal letter to Premier Ben- 

This may seem an extreme statement, but Gurion, which President Eisenhower cabled 
here is the hitherto unpublished record: to Jerusalem, 





DULLES IN REVERSE 

When Lodge spoke, however, he changed 
the signals. Instead of calling the assump- 
tions reasonable as agreed, he called them 
not unreasonable. He also went out of his 
‘way to emphasize that Egypt could exercise 
control over Gaza. 

This was what made the Israeli goverl- 
ment almost reverse itself and not get out 
of Gaza after all. 

Undoubtedly the Cabinet would have rt 
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The President said what Ambassador Lodge 
was to say but didn't. 

one day after the withdrawal, however, 
when it was too late for Israel to backtrack, 
secretary Dulles told his press conference 
that President Eisenhower's letter did not 
mean what the Israelis thought it meant, 
that he did not endorse all of Mrs. Meir's as- 


er important that rob- 
is to note these p 

~ not confined to the Middle 

East. They have worldwide implica- 

tions. The best proof of that is found 

in the following item by Constantine 

Brown as it appeared in the Evening 

star of March 19, 1957: 

yar East-Mipeast Arrack Tizup?—Posst- 
puiry Ssen THat a Gaza OvuTBREAK May 

Br SIGNAL FoR A RED DRIVE ON Korea 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Will a possible new outbreak in the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba be the signa) for 
renewed aggressive operations by the Chinese 

against their three prospective 
victims, the Republic of Korea, China, and 
South Vietnam? 

This possibility is being seriously taken in- 

to consideration by the military men in 


the ees 

Reports the Middle East indicate the 
so-called surprise move of President Nasser 
into the Gaza strip and his double talk about 
freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal are 
the work of his sponsors in Moscow, New 
Delhi, and Belgrade. 

Without the prodding of the men in the 
Kremlin, the Egyptian dictator unquestion- 
ably would adopt a more conciliatory atti- 
tude and keep the promise he gave earlier 
this month to American and United Nations 
representatives that he would agree to a 
cooling-off period. Washington hoped that 
during that time some semblance of Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace might be brought about. 

Egypt is economically and finacially bank- 
rupt. Its military power is less than negli- 
gible. Its best troops collapsed within a few 
days last October under the impact of only a 
small portiofi of the Israeli forces. The U.N. 
resolutions backed strongly by America’s 
persuasive arguments induced Israel to evac- 
uate the Gaza and Aqaba areas. Thus Nas- 
ser's face was saved and he was able to repre- 
sent himself before the Afro-Asians as a great 
man who had won over the “colonialist- 


similar operations in the Far East. Moscow, 


it is believed by competent military men not 
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involved in another area as well, in the be- 
lief that we could not successfully operate 
on two fronts. 

The nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co. was,, according to available informa- 
tion, not so much a Nasser as a Shepilov- 
Krishna Menon plan. It affected the United 
States only indirectly. But the Soviet-In- 
dian bloc knew that America is a mother 
hen to all the free world and that the re- 
percussions of the Nasser action would be 
strongly felt in this country. 

We stopped peremptorily the military 
campaign of our British and French allies as 
well as that of Israel through our junior 
State Department, the United Nations. But 
even this patched-up peace was contrary to 
the plans of the Kremlin: No sooner did 
the handful of soldiers of the United Nations 
emergency force replace the Israeli army in 
the Gaza and Aqaba areas than Nasser went 
back on the unofficial assurances he had 
given that he would sit out a waiting period 
before he returned to administer the Gaza 
strip. And the fat was in the fire again, to 
the great satisfaction of the dictators of the 
Soviet Union. In the meantime, the men in 
Peiping are suspected of getting ready to 
strike in the Far East if the Middle Eastern 
pot boils over. ~ 

The Chinese Communists do not need any 
special preparations for an aggression against 
South Korea. They have been ready for 
such action since last summer. They are 
confident of success because we have taken 
no steps to provide modern military equip- 
ment either to our own troops in Korea or 
the ROK’s. 

Intelligence reports indicate a concentra- 
tion of Red airpower in Fukien Province 
opposite the Nationalist offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Conquest of these isles 
by the Chinese Communists would be the 
first step toward a much more difficult attack 
on Formosrttself. Recently the Communist 
subversives have shown a much greater ac- 
tivity throughout Southeast Asia and Japan. 

All this information compels those directly 
responsible for our national security to 
draw the conclusion that another series of 
affrays by proxy is being planned for this 
spring and summer. 





Mr. F. W. Rohrs, Octogenarian of 
Rosedale, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

imous consent to have inserted in 

e CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
on March 16, 1957. This article is de- 
voted to Mr. F. W. Rohrs, octogenarian 
of Rosedale, Md., who has a most en- 
viable and admirable accident-free driv- 
ing record of 60 years. In honor of his 
excellent record, Mr. Rohrs was awarded 
a Wheelmaster Safety Scroll by the 
Safety First Club of Maryland ai its 
Wheelmaster banquet held March 14, 
1957, in Baltimore. 

As chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Traffic Safety, I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Rohrs’ record will encourage 
all of us to emulate his outstanding 
achievement. 
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OCTOGENARIAN Hotps REcorD 
(By Robert G. Breen) 
“MAN AND AUTO 


“Alcohol in the radiator 
Prevents freezing. 
Alcohol in the driver 
Prevents thinking. 

Moral: 
When you can’t think 
Don't drive an auto.” 

—Rohrs M-71. 


That is just one of the many hundred 
cataloged (and copyrighted) maxims from 
the collected writings of Frederick W. Rohrs, 
of Rosedale, Baltimore County, octogenar- 
ian, inventor, musician, writer, war veteran, 
and for 60 years an automobile driver who 
has never struck @ man, woman, child, dog, 
or cat, and (has) never caused an accident. 

Recognition for this meritorious feat was 
accorded Mr. Rohrs Thursday evening at the 
Wheelmaster dinner given by the Safety 
First Club of Maryland at a local hostelry. 


NOT THE LEAST 


Mr. Rohrs, a dapper man of benign mien, 
whose slim, nimble bearing belies his years, 
accepted the honor with “humility blended 
with modesty,” the while admitting that in 
his heart he realized that many sacrifices 
were involved in reaching his safe-driving 
goal. (The goal is (me of many years’ stand- 
ing.) 

Not the least of these sacrifices was the 
handing over, carte blanche, the right-of-way 
to his own estimate of 13 million other driv- 
ers who had no right to it whatsoever. 

In addition, here are some recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. Rohrs (like a lion) on be- 
half of safe driving: 


“Never operate a car in traffic 
If you have a missing motor, 
If your brakes are faulty, 
If your tires are bald, 
If your windshield visibility is bad, 
If there is any serious mechanical fault.” 


Mr. Rohrs, who operated his first automo- 
bile on Chicago’s Jackson Boulevard on 
March 8, 1897, and his first one in Baltimore 
in 1900, has since 1910 operated a garage on 
Oid Philadelphia Road, Rosedale. 


THE FIRST TICKET 


While his driving record is accident free, 
Mr. Rohrs admits to three traffic tickets. 
They were all protested by Mr. Robrs, and all 
thrown out of traffic court. It wasn’t a mere 
case of dismissal. In each case the magis- 
trate._ruled “no case”’ whatsoever. 

The first traffic ticket, he recalls, was 
served on him many years ago, when he was 
playing in a band at Carlins Park. Mr. 
Rohrs’ offense (or so the traffic officer im- 
agined) was that Mr. Rohrs’ coal-oil-burning 
taillamps were not lighted. Mr. Rohrs (who 
had 2 taillights, not just 1, as the law re- 
quired) contended that a culprit had stolen 
the coal oil from his lamps. Hence, the law 
had “no case.” 

It was a relief to be rid of that ticket, for 
even then Mr. Rohrs was already working for 
a traffic-safety record that would be free of 
any blemish. 

Mr. Rohrs, who has a total of 337 inven- 
tions to his credit, having to do mostly with 
the internal combustion machine and radio, 
has only one of his cars left, an old model T 
Ford, remodeled to his own design. Mr. 
Rhors thinks it is the first house-on-wheels 
ever built, containing as it does, hot and cold 
running water, built-in bunks, kerosene and 
electric stoves, and full kitchen facilities. 

Only recently he was able to dispose of 
his first car, a 1902 DeDion Bouton Mo- 
torette, the 414-horsepower motor of which 
was capable to cruising at a top speed of 7 
miles per hour. This past year he also sold 
his 1906 Franklin, which in his estimation 
was the best automobile ever developed. 

Agile of mind and body, Mr. Rohrs, who 
still wears stiff detachable Prince Albert type 
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collars, has four recommendations which 
must be blended together to form the 
formula for his longevity. 
The recommendations: 
“Constant moving about, 
Not taking it too easy, 
Refraining from using intoxicants, 
Making new friends every day.” 


Mr. Rohrs lays great stress on the last 
recommendation, saying that it is impera- 
tive for one who is gaining in years to make 
friends with the young as a means of keep- 
ing the spirit free and buoyant. 

A Spanish-American War veteran, Mr. 
Rohrs, who at one time had his own show on 
the road (Colonel Rohrs, Refined Comedy 


Co. it was called), now only gets out his 


violin once a year—to practice for the an- 
nual muster service of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans. It is held at the War 
Memorial Building on the anniversary of 
America’s entry into that war. 





Sermon of Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins at the Annual Mass, Feast of St. 
Patrick, St. Patrick’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp for 
the benefit of my colleagues a most in- 
spiring and informative sermon delivered 
by the Very Rev. Msgr. George G. Hig- 
gins, director, social action department, 
Nationa] Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, at the annual pontifical 
mass for the Feast of St. Patrick in St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., last 
Saturday, with Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Washington, pontificating, and Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, the 
archbishop apostolic delegate to the 
United States, presiding. 

The sermon follows: 

SERMON OF VERY Rev. MscrR. GeorGe G. Hic- 
GINS AT THE ANNUAL Mass, FrEAsT oF ST. 
Patrick, St. Parrick’s CHURCH, WASHING~ 
TON, D. C., MarRcH 16, 1957 

“Hear ye all, lovers of God, the holy merits 

Of the man blessed in Christ, Patrick the 
Bishop, 

How for his good ways he is likened to the 
angels, 

And because of his perfect life is deemed 
equal to the apostles.” 

. (Hymn in honor of St. Patrick written by 

St. Secundinus in the fifth century.) 


We have come here this morning to con- 
sider prayerfully the holy merits of the man 
blessed in Christ, Patrick the Bishop, the 
sainted patron and protector of this historic 
parish and the personal patron of our spir- 
itual father and gracious host, the beloved 
archbishop of Washington. To the Most 
Reverend Pastor and the faithful of St. Pat- 
rick’s parish and to His Excellency, the 
archbishop, who is so justly proud of his 
Christian name, we are privilege, on your 
behalf, to extend our sincere felicitations and 
the fondest greetings of the day. 

It would, of course, be difficult, if not 
impossible, to talk about the holy merits of 
the man blessed in Christ, Patrick the 
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bishop, without referring, however briefly 
and indirectly, to the glories of the fabled 
land of saints and scholars which he so 
successfully evangelized in the fifth century 
of the Christian era. Let us fulfill our pleas- 
ant duty in this regard by taking shelter, if 
only for the sake of Christian modesty, under 
the protective mantle of a recognized au- 
thority from another land—another land, 
indeed—across the Irish Sea. Our reference 
here, of course, is to the celebrated British 
biographer of the saints, the late Alban 
Butler. “If the virtue of children reflects 
honour on their parents,” Father Butler 
writes—in a manner calculated to heal the 
wounds and erase the scars of centuries— 
“much more justly is the name of Saint Pat- 
rick rendered illustrious by the lights of 
sanctity with which the church of Ireland 
shone during many ages, and by the colonies 
of saints with which it peopled many foreign 
countries.” y 

Suffice it to- say, therefore—modestly, 
again, in the generous words of another 
friend of Ireland, not of Irish ancestry— 


“For grandeur, nations, kingdoms have their 
day, 
But faith like this will never pass away.” 


Speaking very frankly, however—and even 
at the risk of shattering an ageless tradi- 
tion—we have not come here this morning 
primarily to praise the American sons and 
daughters of St. Patrick or to boast about 
the admitted glories of the Emerald Isle. 
Rather, our primary purpose is considering 
the holy merits of the man blessed in Christ, 
Patrick the bishop, is to ask ourselves in a 
spirit of humility and honest self-appraisal 
to what extent we are being faithful to his 
blessed memory and to the glorious heritage 
which he bequeathed to us approximately 
1,500 years agor 

Surely it will be admitted at the outset 
that we are not being completely faithful 
to the memory of St. Patrick if-we nostals1- 
cally glory in past achievements and ccno- 
tentedly rest on the laurels of an age which, 
for better or for worse, is gone forever. 

In this connection, do you recall the de- 
lightful Irish fable entitled, “St. Colum- 
cille Foretells What St. Patrick Will Do for 
the Men and Women of Ireland on the Day 
of Judgment”? The concluding paragraphs 
of the fable contain a spiritual message 
which is full of meaning for American Cath- 
olics of Irish descent and indeed for those 
of every other nationality or national origin. 
“Thereupon,” the fable concludes, “Colum- 
cille paused and Bauheen, in great anxiety, 
asked him: ‘What will Patrick have to do for 
the people of Ireland upon that day?’” 
Colum-cille opened his mouth to speak. 
But at that moment the bell of Armagh 
* * * sounded. “That stroke is to re- 
mind us,” said Colum-cille, “that it is fitter 
for us to be inside St. Patrick’s church pray- 
ing as St. Patrick taught us to pray, than to 
be foretelling what he will do for us on the 
day of judgment.” 

Paraphrasing the words which are here at- 
tributed allegorically to Colum-cille, we may 
properly say, I think, that it is fitter for us, 
as we gather in prayer this morning in St. 
Patrick’s Church, to look to the future and 
its responsibilities more than to the past and 
its admitted glories, for the past, as the writ- 
ers of history are so fond of telling us, is but 
the prologue to the future. The bell in the 
Vatican watchtower, like the ancient bell of 
Armagh, has sounded repeatedly and insist- 
ently, to remind us in this case that we are 
standing on the edge of doom. It behooves 
us, then, even or especially on the feast day 
of our glorious patron, to be perfectly hon- 
est with ourselves in the auditing of our 
spiritual and intellectual accounts. 

In the face of the continuing crisis which 
his holiness has unweariedly brought to our 
attention in a hundred different documents 
and allocutions, is there anything that we 
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can learn from the life of St. Patrick whose 
feact we are celebrating this morning jn one 
of the oldest among the hundreds of Ame;;. 
ean churches which have been placed under 
his official patronage and protection? 

Obviously the first lesson to be learneg 
from the life of any saint, and specifica)), 
in this instance, from the life of the may, 
blessed in Christ Patrick the Bishop, is th, 
absolute indispensability of persevering 
prayer and complete abandonment to th. 
providence of Almighty God. I think ;; 
can be said with perfect propriety and wit) 
all due reverence that the chronicle of pa:. 
rick’s life of prayer reads remarkably like a 
chapter from the life of Christ Himsej; 
When he was not engaged in the work of th. 
sacred ministry, we are told by Patricx’s 
biographers, his whole time was spent in 
prayer and penitential exercises. And op 
one occasion, in literal imitation of his Lorg 
and Master, he prayed and fasted for 40 days 
and 40 nights on a rugged mountain peak 
which, for centuries now, has been known 
as Patrick’s Mountain and which, until the 
end of time, will be honored and revereq 
as the holiest place of pilgrimage in al) o; 
Ireland. 

It was largely because they were men and 
women of perservering prayer and penance— 
because, in other words, they were faithfy! 
to the central core of Saint Patrick's herj-. 
tage—that the Irish immigrants of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries were able to make 
such a magnificent contribution to the cause 
of Christ and His church in the United States 
in spite of prejudice and discrimination ang 
in spite of their many natural handicaps 
and disabilities. It was the solidity and 
the intensity of their faith in God—plus 
& congenital and irrepressible sense of hu- 
mor—which enabled them to mingle laughter 
with their tears in the face of staggering 
problems which would have broken the spirit 
of a lesser breed of men and women. We 
are justly proud of their phenomena! re:- 
ord in this regard, but again in the spirit of 
honest self-appraisal it must be said that a 
great deal more can rightly be expected of us 
at the present time. Thanks to a merciful 
providence, we have had the advantage of a 
formal Catholic education, an advantage 
which was denied to most of the early immi- 
grants. In addition, we have at our dis- 
posal, as the immigrants did not, the rich 
fruits of the liturgical revival which was 
providentially initiated by St. Pius X and 
has been progressively enriched and, ex- 
tended by his illustrious successors in\ the 
papacy. And, finally, we have a degree of 
leisure which even the most optimistic of 
the immigrants never could have anticipated 
or even imagined. Our fathers, or in any 
event, our grandfathers and their fathers 
before them, were compelled to work 10 or 
12 hours a day, 6 and even 7 days a week, for 
a very inadequate wage and, generally speak- 
ing, under miserable conditions. It was diffi- 
cult for some of them to get to mass even 
on Sunday, and it was next to impossible for 
any of them to get to mass on weekdays. 
We of the present generation, on the other 
hand, have a greater degree of material pros- 
perity and personal leisure than the rank- 
and-file of any other civilization in re- 
corded history have ever enjoyed. This 
means that we are in a favorable positon, 
with a modicum of self-sacrifice, to develop 
a new type of Christian civilization and 
Christian culture based on frequent, active 
and intelligent participation in the sacred 
mysteries of the liturgy. 

Surely, then, the church has every right to 
expect to see us at mass and the sacraments 
more frequently as the years go by. And, 
by the same token, she has every right—in 
view of our unprecedented advantages and 
opportunities—to expect us to continue our 
education and to take an active interest 4 
informed and zealous Christians in the social. 
political, and cultural life of our beloved 
country. What’ was good enough in this 
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regard 50 or even 25 years ago would be 
totally inadequate to meet the challenge of 
ig At rR to our opportunities and 
responsibilities in the field of education 
prings us logically to the second obvious 
jesson to be learned from the life of the saint 
whose feast we are celebrating today. The 
jreland which St. Patrick evangelized in the 
ffth century quickly became a land of saints, 
put let us never forget that it was also a 
jand of scholars. Would it be out of order 
on St. Patrick’s feast to ask ourselves, in all 
honesty, Whether or not American Cath- 
olics, so many of whom can trace their origin 
to the land of saints and scholars, are ade- 
quately living up to the second half of her 

orious title? This is neither the time nor 
the place to attempt to answer that question 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the tentative 
answers arrived at thus far by some of those 
who have seriously studied the problem are 
not altogether reassuring. If these answers 
are too , SO much the better. On 
the other hand, if they are reasonably accu- 
rate, then it would be the height of folly to 
ignore their implications for the future of 
Catholicism in the United States. We are no 
longer the underdogs of American society, 
no longer a beleaguered minority. We have 
long since “arrived”; we have long since been 


It remains for us now to assume our rightful 
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The third lesson that we can learn from 
life of St. Patrick is a passionate in- 
t in the missions, not only in the field 
afar but within the boundaries of our own 
try as well. The Irish-Americans and 
other Catholics of the United States have 


problem either at home or abroad. 
Several countries are proportionately ahead 
of us, for example, in the number of priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters and lay auxiliaries that 
they have given to the foreign missions. 
What will St. Patrick do for us on Judgment 
Day? That will undoubtedly depend to a 
considerable extent on what we do for the 
untold millions of people around the world 
who have yet to find their way into the one 
true Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
In our immediate missionary ap- 
proach to the millions of non-Catholics 
boundaries of our own country, 
there is another lesson we can learn 
from St. Patrick, the exceedingly difficult 
lesson of charity and patience in the face of 
Teligious prejudice, contention, and misun- 
derstanding. We are told by his biographers 
that when people mocked at St. Patrick in 
the exercise of his missionary apostolate, he 
instinctively turned the other cheek. “It 
was not because of malice on their part,”’ he 
, “but on account of my want 
In citing St. Patrick’s example 
of Christian forbearance, we do not mean to 
that the Catholics of the United 
States in their missionary approach to our 
separated brethren should compromise or 
water down the content of their faith. On 
the contrary, we must steadfastly hold to the 
truth at any cost. But in the words of St. 
Paul's characteristically terse injunction to 
the Ephesians, and after the example of St. 
Patrick im his personal dealings with our 
ancestors,~let us “practice the truth in 
charity.” 
In passing, and with particular reference 
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to the unique role of the laity in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, it should be pointed 
out that there is also a tremendous mis- 
sionary task to be performed in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the problems 
of the temporal order. This is primarily 
the task of the laity. We have time this 
morning to mention only two of the many 
fields of lay activity which are ripe for the 
Christian harvest—the field of race relations 
and the field of international affairs. Surely 
the field of race relations is preeminently 
one in which Americans of Irish descent— 
if only because of their own bitter memory 
of prejudice and discrimination—should be 
exercising energetic leadership at the na- 
tional as well as the neighborhood and the 
local level. The courageous example of so 
many ef our bishops in this important field 
of Christian social action is a source of 
legitimate pride to the Catholic Church in 
the United States. May it likewise be a 
source of inspiration to all of us. 

In the field of international understand- 
ing, is there any group of people from whom 
more can rightly be expected than the 
descendants of St. Patrick, who, in the 
Providence of God, have been scattered to 
the farthest reaches of the world and, to 
their everlasting credit, have shown a phe- 
nomenal ability to adapt themselves to a 
hundred different cultures. Temperamen- 
tally and by reason of their historical bac«- 
ground, they would seem to be providentially 
fitted to bridge the widening gap which 
separates the nations and the peoples of 
the world. Incidentally, if we Americans of 
Irish descent are ever tempted to withdraw 
from the rest of the world in a spirit of 
selfish isolationism, let us stop to recall that 
the saint to whom we owe our conversion 
and whose feast we are celebrating today, 
came to our spiritual homeland as an un- 
welcome foreigner—so much of a foreigner, 
if you will, that even today there is no 
substantial agreement among the historians 
as to the country of his origin. 

We are conscious, in conclusion, that we 
have probably been too sparing in our praise 
of the American sons and daughters of 
St. Patrick on this the occasion of their 
patronal feast. As a matter of fact, what 
we have said about them thus far—and 
what we have failed to say about them—has 
probably reminded many of you of the un- 
gracious orator who, in addressing the 
Roman gentry at the funeral of Caesar, 
stated very bluntly: “We have come te bury 
Caesar, not to praise him.” If so—if that 
is the image which our public examination 
of conscience has evoked in your minds— 
it behooves us to say in conclusion that while 
we have not come here today primarily to 
praise the American sons and daughters of 
St. Patrick, neither have we come to bury 
them. They have had a glorious past, and 
as one who is proud to be numbered among 
them, we like to think that they have an 
equally glorious role to play in the years 
ahead -in cooperation with their fellow 
Catholics and their fellow citizens of every 
other race and clime. And if, at times, that 
role is not too clear and if the obstacles in 
the way of its fulfillment should tempt us 
to become discouraged or disheartened, let us 
turn to Almighty God, through the interces- 
sion of the man blessed in Christ, Patrick 
the Bishop, and, with all the rugged faith 
of our hardy ancestors, confidently plead for 
spiritual guidance and for the gift of forti- 
tude. Let us pray in the words of the col- 
lect which His Excellency has already 
solemnly chanted in this morning’s mass: 

“O God, who has pleased to send the 
blessed Patrick, Thy Confessor and Bishop, 
to preach Thy glory to the heathen, grant, 
through his merits and intercession, that by 


‘Thy mercy we may be enabled to accom- 


plish the tasks Thou settest us. Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who livest 
and reignest with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, God, world without end. Amen.” 
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Textile Committee Urges Steps To Belster 
Faltering New England Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE* 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting and factual 
article written by Juan Cameron, en- 
titled “Textile Committee Urges Steps To 
Bolster Faltering New England Industry” 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald of March 17, 1957. 

The article follows: 

TEXTILE COMMITTEE UrcEs STEPS To BOLSTER 
FALTERING NEw ENGLAND INDUSTRY—SOME 
AREAS OF PROGRESS NOTED DurRING Last 4 
YEARS 





(By Juan Cameron) 

Intensified research, lower regional prop- 
erty and corporate taxes, increased produc- 
tivity, cooperation between mills and apparel 
makers, and higher national minimum wages 
were recommended yesterday by the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee as 
steps needed to bolster the region's faltering 
industry. 

While New England textile mills continue 
to shut down and employment declines, the 
committee, in its first public report since 
1952 to the Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors, noted areas of progress in the past 
4 years. 

PRODUCTIVITY UP 

The committee reports the North-South 
textile wage differential has been narrowed; 
productivity in the industry as a whole in- 
creased; and needed protection from imports 
has been provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

New England’s continuing textile decline, 
according to a supporting research report by 
the committee chairman, Prof. Seymour E. 
Harris, is part of a national decline in the 
industry. 

Between 1947 and 1955 the industry na- 
tionally lost 243,000 jobs, or 18 percent. In- 
vestment declined 38.6 percent in the same 
period. Production increased 1 percent in 
textiles against 34 percent for all manufac- 
tures. Profits were 3 percent of sales na- 
tionally in 1955; 1.6 percent in New England. 

New England’s decline, however, has been 
swifter in the same period, the committee 
reported. In 1950, New England textiles em- 
ployed 268,000 workers. Last January 158,- 
000 were on textile payrolls. 

Employment in Massachusets dropped 47.1 
percent; 31.9 percent in Connecticut; 26.4 
percent in Maine; and 46.3 percent in Ver- 
mont, Harvard's Harris reported, in the same 
period. 

While some subindustries, such as knit 
mills, carpet and rug makers showed employ- 
ment gains in recent years, textile machinery 
has experienced even greater losses than 
textiles. 

New England textile machinery makers 
showed a 45-percent drop in employment 
between 1947 and 1954, compared to a na- 
tional decline in the industry of one-third, 
Harris reported. 

MORE DECLINE DUE 

In his research report, Prof. Harris finds 
the industry destined to further decline in 
relative importance, to both the States and 
to the national textile industry. 

Textiles, he adds, remain important within 
the region, particularly in Massachusetts, as 
much because other industries have failed 
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to replace it or offset its decline as because 
of its initial dominance. 

The committee, composed of 21 men drawn 
from textile labor and management, and the 
public, found the reasons for this somber 
situation within and without the industry. 

First, the cotton industry, despite a drop 
in thé number of spindies in recent years, is 
plagued by overcapacity resulting from im- 
proved machinery and three-shift operation. 
This overcapacity tends to depress textile 
prices. 

Secondly, changing of consumer 
purchasing has hit textiles hard, the com- 
mittee reported. In the last 8 years, Ameri- 
cans increased spending on housing nearly 
100 percent; on autos, by 137 percent. 
Clothing expenditures, however, increased 
only 8 percent in the same period. 

CHANGE PATTERN 

The committee blamed Federal investment 
and guarantee policies for stimulating the 
changing consumption pattern. 

“The vast increases in spending, inspired 
in part by Government policies,” the group 
stated, “has brought great increases in spend- 
ing in these fields that are fertilized by 
credit. But apparel profits little from these 
changes in financing, while products that 
compete for the consumer’s money profit 
greatly.” 

The Government was aiso blaimed by the 
textile committee for the high price of raw 
cotton at home, and for spurring the devel- 
opment of manmade fibers that hurt the 
region’s textile industry. 

Government support of cotton at home, 
and its disposal abroad at low prices, in- 
creased the price domestic mills must pay for 
raw materials and allows foreign competitors 
to obtain raw cotton more cheaply, the com- 
mittee observed. 

Manmade fibers, whose consumption has 
increased 200 percent in the past 15 years, 
now account for 20 percent of total fiber 
consumption. The new plants and ma- 
chinery being bu'lt to utilize synthetic yarns 
are concentrated in the South, the group 
found, “where the industry tends to grow or 
lose less.” 

The popularity of the synthetic yarns with 
mills, Harris’ research report said, is based 
on its price stability, and declining cost. In 
addition, synthetic yarn makers through re- 
search have provided qualities desired by 
consumers. 

SUPPORT PRICES 


The high Government support prices for 
cotton and wool are important reasons for 
the search for cheaper fibers, the com- 
mitted stated, as is the rapid amortization 
program allowed under Federal tax laws, 
which stimulated the production of new 
plants at the expense of the taxpayer. 

While textile wages dropped relative to 
manufacturing wages from 81 to 71 percent 
between 1947 and 1956, the committee re- 
ported that largely through Federal mini- 
mum wage legislation the wage differential 
between North and South had closed. 

This wage gap has been common reason 
given for the decline of New England tex- 
tiles. 

Since 1952, Harris’ research study shows, 
overall hourly wage differential between 
northern and southern mill wages well from 
21 cents to 15 cents. A large part of this 
reduction, he adds, was the result of wage 
reduction in New England plants. 

In the fall of 1956, the United States De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sia- 
tistics showed a 12 to 13 percent differential 
between average gross hourly earnings; New 
England’s rate was $1.62; the South, $1.45. 

SOUTH WAGES HIGHER 


“The most recent evidence suggests,” the 
committee said, “that wages in the South are 
about as high as they are in the North. 
In the fine fabrics there is little difference. 
In the organized mills in the South wage 
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rates are at times even higher than in the 
North.” 

Low productivity, another common reason 
given for textiles’ weakened position, had 
improved for the industry as a whole, but 
had dropped in worsted and woolens, an in- 
dustry segment still largely concentrated in 
New England. . 

“From the limited evidence available,” the 
committee reported, “‘we find that from 1947 
to 1954 productivity in three major branches 
of the industry had increased from 30 to 47 
percent. The overall record co: favor- 
ably with the economy (productivity in- 
crease) as a whole.” 

The woolen and worsted mills, however, on 
incomplete statistics) showed a gain of only 
ere in productivity between 1947 and 

“This lag concerns us,” the committee re- 
ported, “because the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry is still centered in New England. 
Losses have been large especially in Massa- 
chusetts. This segment of the industry is 
especially vulnerable because its total na- 
tional output is declining, and because 
southern competition is just beginning to 
be felt in a serious way.” 

Although the committee stated that its 
productivity results are little more than in- 
dications of trends, the improvement can in 
some part be laid to labor's willingness in 
recent years to allow new to be 
introduced and approve adjustment of 
workloads. 7 

REJECT INTEGRATION 


The committee rejected diversification and 
integration as solutions to the industry’s 
problems. “The use of limited funds and 
management to move into new fields, would 
not, in our opinion, be helpful. This ap- 
proach seems to us to be a way out of getting 
out of textiles rather than of preserving the 
industry.” 

In his accompanying research report. Pro- 
fessor Harris reports little industry enthusi- 
asm for diversification, as was urged by an 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., report, sponsored by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston several 
years ago. 

Mergers and integration, the committee 
said, can enable textile firms to reduce costs 
and expand markets. But the mergers in 
New England often. destroy jobs without 
compensating advantages. ; 

Vertical integration, it commented, seems 
to be disintegrating. Vertical integration 
mearfs the control, through acquisition or 
merger of various firms, to control the whole 
textile operation from cotton p#oduction to 
sale at wholesale of finished textile products, 
su¢h as blouses. 

Several large firms, including Textron and 
Burlington, have recently given up attempts 
to integrate vertically. 

The committee recommended more out- 
lays on direct research. New England tex- 
tiles research ‘expenditures in 1956 estimated 
at $2.5 million by Boston’s Federal Reserve 
Bank to increase productivity. 

MORE RESEARCH 
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for State and Federal policies that work 
against the region’s interest. P 
In particular, the committee urged that 
flood control or insurance that directly coy_ 
cerms the textile industry be speeded, ang 
amendments made that will allow Massachy. 
setts and other States to participate direct) 
after 1959. 7 





Ominous Outlook in Mideast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign policy of this administration js 
nothing short of disgraceful. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Constantine 
Brown, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 14, 1957, 
OMINOUS OUTLOOK IN MIpEAST—NASSER Br- 

LIEVED USING U. N. Troops as SCREEN ror 

REsTORING Gaza SETUP 


President Eisenhower appeared concerned 
over the developments of the last 2 days in 
the Middle East when he touched on the 
subject in an off-the-record conversation 
with Senate and House leaders early this 
week. All the same, he expressed his hope 
and belief that, thanks to the activities of 
the United Nations, the situation may not 
become “irruptive.” 

His qualified optimism is not fully shared 
by those outside the executive branch of the 
Government. These men are inclined to be- 
lieve that Egypt's dictator Nasser is using 
the presence of the United Nations emer- 
gency forces as a screen behind which he 
will in the near future restore the situation 
as it existed before the withdrawal of Israel 
from Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba, and also 
do exactly what he pleases regarding the 
passage of ships through the Suez Canal. 

The official optimism in Washington is 
based on the mistaken belief that Egypt 
and its Communists or antiwestern sup- 
porters share our awesome respect for the 
United Nations. The American people have 
been propagandized in the belief that the 
cessation of hostilities initiated by the 
French-British-Israeli forces last October was 
caused by the immediate and determined 
intervention of the United Nations. The fact 
is that the forces of the three nations 
stopped their military operation when Wash- 
ington put its he-vy hand on their shoul- 





“ders. It was the lack of a flow of oil from the 


United States to Britain and France that 
was the compelling reason why the British 
and the French complied so eagerly with 
the General Assembly’s orders. 

Equally it was some notes, the 
contents of which have not yet been di- 
vulged to the American people, that have 

Premier Ben-Gurion to order the 
withdrawal of the Israeli forces from the two 


_. “security areas” occupied after the Ezyptian 


Army melted away last fall. The administra- 
tion is eager to give the United Nations 
credit for these achievements in the hope 0! 
strengthening its weak structure. 
Unfortunately, Colonel Nasser, whose word 
supreme in Egyptian affairs, has other 
eas. This week he attributed the with- 
wal of the British-French forces {from 
Suez Canal to the “glorious resistance of 
Egyptian peoples backed by 2a small 
force to the aggressors” and described 
the only military affray at Port Said as “the 
Stalingrad of Egypt.” He also described 
Arab nationalism represented by the “heroic 
Egyptian Army” as an impregnable for? 
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the power of France, 
like a millstone, and is 
The Egyptian dicta- 
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ground 
Israel 


has 
, and 
to do it again. 
only an ill-concealed contempt for 
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ted Nations. He is putting all his 
one basket. In a recent conversation 
foreign ambassador in Cairo, Colonel 
spoke about the difficulties he en- 
tered in a, Egypt’s economy ~ 
standard of living of the 
. He pointed out that he could 
use otian_economists in his project 
use were all “British educated.” 
Hence, he eaded, “? “I must look to India, the 
soviet Union, East Germany, Yugoslavia and 
other countries for experts to for- 
mulate a national pattern for my country’s 
economy.” 

For the time being, the UNEF is useful 
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Gaza Strip and was ordered by the Danish 
colonel in overall command of the United 
Nations token forces to carry out duties of 
the civilian police, it refused to do so. The 
Yugsolav officer in command insisted that it 
was the duty of the Egyptian police to under- 
take such chores.. He said the task of the 
UNEF was, under instructions he had re- 
ceived from his own superior officer, only to 
replace and prevent the return of the Israeli 
forces. Shortly afterward,-Cairo announced 
that it would take over the civil administra- 
tion of Gaga. Ralph Bunche, Deputy Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, who was 
on the spot at that time, rushed to Cairo, 

here he talked with some of Colonel Nasser’s 
underlings. He agreed that juridically Egypt 
had that right but obtained their promise 
to delay the taking over of these civilian 
duties until later. 

According to diplomatic reports from Cairo, 
India’s roving Ambassador and troubleshoot- 
er (he is described in Washington as trouble- 
maker), Krishna Menon, is the most-listen- 
ed-to-person. When the question of Israel’s 
right to use the Suez Canal was recently 


‘raised with Colonel Nasser he replied, “We 


are still studying the proposal and consulting 
with our friend Mr. Menon.” 





Californians Depart From Top Jobs 
in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, anal 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times on March 17, 1957, car- 
tied a very interesting article concern- 
ing Californians in Washington. It ex- 
presses the concern of many of my col- 
See EE Capocnns that so 

many outstanding Californians had de- 
parted from Federal service recently. 
The article follows 
CALIFORNIANS DEPART Pace Top Joss ma 
WASHINGTON—ZELLERBACH ONLY MAJOR 
CHoIcE or SECOND TERM 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WasHINGTON, March 16.—Are Californians 
et ene ee 
second Eisenhower administration? 
is the evident exodus of Californians 
the Capital the result of homesickness 
western way of life combined with 
carla iaiiedanes tut. nat. oo one new 
ornian has been nominated to a high 
Position since the November 
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President Eisenhower’s only major Cali- 
fornia appointee in his second term has been 
James D. Zellerbach of San Francisco, Am- 
bassador to Italy, where he headed a special 
foreign aid mission for President Truman in 
1948. 

RESIGNATIONS LISTED 


Consider these recent resignations: 

Undersecretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
of Pasadena, succeeded by Christian A. Her- 
ter, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles S. Fhomas, 
of Los Angeles, to be replaced by a Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

Philip A. Ray, of Hillsborough, general 
counsel of the Department of Commerce. 
His successor is from Michigan. 

Herman Phieger, of San Francisco, State 
Department legal adviser, whose successor 
has not been named. 


RETURNS TO PENTAGON 


Presidential Assistant Thomas P. Pike, of 

San Marino, to return to the Pentagon as 
@ special consultant to the Secretary of De- 
fense. Pike formerly was an Assistant De- 
fense Secretary. 
- Four years ago, so many Californians de- 
scended on Washington it provoked consid- 
erable resentment and jealousy from other 
States. Vice President Nixon, of course, 
shared President Eisenhower’s triumphant 
reelection and Chief Justice Warren holds 
a@ lifetime appointment. But the third stel- 
lar Californian, Senate Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND, has announced his intention of 
leaving town in 2 years. 


OTHERS HAVE LEFT 


Other first-term Eisenhower appointees 
have long since departed for their California 
homes, among them Under Secretary of Labor 
Lloyd A. Mashburn, Under Secretary of In- 
terior Ralph Tudor, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Stanley Barnes, Assistant Air Force 
Secretary Trevor Gardner, and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl Coke, to 
name a few. The Cabinet is still without 
a single Californian. 

Today there are no Under Secretaries from 
California and only 5 Californians serving 
as Assistant Secretaries in 4 executive de- 
partments: Warren Olney III and Victor 
Hansen in Justice; Floyd S. Bryant in De- 
fense; William W. Parsons in Treasury; and 
Harold C. McClellan in Commerce. 

Among the independent Federal offices and 
commissions there are Californians in top 
positions only on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The State is not represented at the top 
policymaking level on the Atomic Energy 

Commission, Federal Reserve Board, National 
Labor Relations Board, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Veterans’ Administration, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, or the United 
States Information Agency, according to the 
latest Federal Register. 


RADFORD TO RETIRE 


Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, calls southern California 
home, but he is reported about to retire, as 
are some of the other officials listed above. 

On the White House staff only two Califor- 
nians can be found: Former San Juan Bau- 
tista Representative Jack Z. Anderson and 
John H. Hamlin, of Pasadena. Joseph S. 
Davies is a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and Dr. Lee DuBridge heads 
the- President’s Science Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

A number of Californians have been ap- 
pointed to temporary White House commis- 
sions and citizens committees which submit 
specific recommendations and disband. But 
the present influence of the Union’s second 
largest State inside the Eisenhower admin- 
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istration is giving genuine concern to the 
handful of Californians who remain. With- 
out Vice President Nrxon it would be meager, 
indeed. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of American 
Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 to 17 marked the 38th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Legion. 
The formative caucus convened in Paris 
on those dates and from that caucus 
emerged the American Legion. 

In the brief years of its existence, the 
Legion has achieved a remarkable rec- 
ord of devotion to its high ideals. In 
hewing close to the avowed purposes of 
the organization, Legion members have 
contributed greatly to many phases of 
American life. 

A succinct way of delineatigg the ac- 
complishments of the Legion is by ex- 
amining some of the many ways in 
which the provisions of the preamble to 
its constitution have been carried out. 
Included in the preamble are the follow- 
ing: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America.” 
In carrying out this provision, the Le- 
gion has led the way in promoting edu- 
cation in Americanism and flag etiquette 
for the youth of our Nation. 

“To maintain law and order.” Many 
branches of Legion organizations, in- 
cluding fire departments, auxiliary po- 
lice, and ambulances help in time of 
disaster. 

“To foster and perpetuate a 100 per- 
cent Americanism.” Through Boys 
States, more than 19,000 boys each year 
learn the principles of good government. 

“To preserve the memories and inci- 
dents of our associations in the Great 
War.” In fulfilling their pledge in this 
provision, Legion members work dili- 
gently in many ways to preserve the 
memory of every veteran. 

“To inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State, and 
Nation.” Legionnaires are well known 
as leaders in community ventures, striv- 
ing to build better homes, churches and 
schools. 

“To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses.” A fine example 
of Legion activity in fulfilling this pur- ' 
pose is the national oratorical contest,’ 
which encourages some 340,000 of our 
young people to become leaders in pre- 
serving democracy. 

“To make right the master of might.” 
Vigorous Legion efforts helped make the 
GI bill a reality, enabling 7,800,000 vet- 
erans to receive educational and other’ 
training. 

“To promote peace and good will on 
earth.” Knowing at firsthand the hor-} 
rors of war, members of the Legion work 
diligently for the cause of peace. The 
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Legion’s child welfare program helps 
provide care and education for the chil- 
dren of veterans. 


“To safeguard and transmit to pos- © 


terity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy.” More than 1,500,000 
young people receive training in Ameri- 
canism each year. Junior baseball and 
other programs also promote respect and 
practice of sportsmanship among our 
youth. 

“To consecrate and-sanctify our com- 
radeship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” The American Legion, through 
the years, has never forgotten the less 
fortunate comrades of all wars at home 
or in hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, in putting into practice 
with vigor and perseverance the pur- 
poses set forth in its preamble, the Amer- 
ican Legion has become a strong and 
important organization for the public 
good. Extending beyond interest in 
purely veterans’ affairs, the Legion has 
worked in myriad fields for the good of 
the whole Nation. 

In times of peace and in times of war, 
the Legion has been a bulwark of free- 
dom. Through the years, it has realized 
that. there is a crying need to spread an 
affirmative doctrine of the things for 
which this country has always stood. 
In joining in the battle for men’s minds— 
a struggle surely as vital today as the 
struggle on the battlefield—the American 
Legion has added a powerful and effec- 
tive voice to the arsenal of democracy. 

Truly, for God and for country, the 

.American Legion today continues to live 
up to its proud traditions. I am de- 


lighted to join in extending to my fellow .- 


Legionnaires congratulations on achieve- 
ments thus far, and confidently express 
the expectation that in the years to come 
we will continue to see the Legion in the 
forefront of major movements for the 
good of our Nation. 





Governor of Guam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article from the 
Pittsburgh Press of Sunday, March 10, 
1957, by Fred Wertenbach, entitled 
“Governor of Guam”: 

GovEeRNor or Guam 
(By Fred Wertenbach) 
It is a far cry from @ judge’s bench in 





Pittsburgh to the Governor's duties in Guam, - 


9,000 miles away in the céntral Pacific. But 
the change has been happily and successfully 
made by Mr. and Mrs. William T. Corbett. 
Both lifelong Pittsburgh residents until 
the transfer to Guam last May, they have 
taken the change in stride, and been re- 
ceived by the islanders with open arms. 
Prior to his appointment to Guam, Mr. 
Corbett had served for 2 years as a county 
court judge here. His wife, the former Helen 
Topping, was a Mount Lebanon girl. 
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Mr. Corbett’s original appointment to 


Guam was as secretary, and second in com- 
mand. But he was made Acting Governor 
when Gov. Ford Q. Eividge resigned soon 


his island domicile, the former Pittsburgher 
finds life on Guam too active to pine long for 


the teeming steel metropolis which always 
will be his first love. For here are his mother, 


To say nothing of the couple’s ‘attractive 


different. We had our own re: 
transported over here and some of our fur- 


warships, 

others to be feted end entertained. 
Liberation Day in Guam, Mr. 
finds, is a gala occasion. 


March 19 


liberation from Japanese rule, it gives the 
islanders a chance to vent their Patriotic 


Most signs of Japanese occupation have 
been removed, Mr. Corbett says. But Pep. 
per, the family’s springer spaniel, finds yy. 
told canine pleasure in sniffing about the 
abandoned Jap pillboxes and dugouts, rem. 
nants of which still remain. 

“It is odd how the problems and concerns 
of the Guam people have become my own,” 
Mr. Corbett says. “Were I addressing the 
legislature of my own State here I woujg 


not be more deeply enwrapped in my pro. 
posals than I am in any suggestion or oo. 
operation I may offer the citizens of Guam” 


Mrs. Corbett likewise finds ample work {or 
her agile hands and her equally agile 


She has become one of Agana’s “gray 
ladies,” women who devote 100 hours to 
training for work in the hospital and then 
spend 2 days a week in actual service. There 
are two such institutions on the island, the 
164-bed’ general hospital and the tubercy. 
losis hospital. 

MRS. CORBETT BUSY, TOO 


Mrs. Corbett also serves on the board of 
advisers of the Guam Fine Arts Society, 
which includes Mrs. W. B. Ammon, wife of 
Admiral Ammon; Mrs. C. R. de La Cruz, J. 
Flores, and Guam Congressman C. p. 
Taitano. The board, composed of leading 
citizens of the community, aims at bringing 
the best musical talent to Guam for concerts 
and performances. 

Mr. Corbett, whose nickname is Ted, 
as of county court through 
1954 and 1955. He is 54 and is a graduate of 
both Cornell and the University of Pitts. 
burgh, and of the Pitt Law School. 

his post in the diplomatic family 
of the United States is new to him, Mr. 
Corbett has had ample training in a public 
career. He was deputy attorney general of 
Pennsylvania for 8 years and later served 2 
the sheriff’s office in 


i 


for 
* Allegheny County and filled a similar post 


Mr. Corbett is held in such esteem by the 
Guamanians that last December he wa 
chosen Friend of the Year there. 


The islanders also petitioned for Judge 


B. Lowe, of North Dakota, to the position, 


Since that time Mr. Corbett has reverted 
to the status of » acting as Gov- 
ernor also when . Lowe is called away 
from the island for any reason. 

He has visited his Pittsburgh home but 
once—and then for only 10 days—since 

to Guam. Mrs. Corbett has yet to rt- 
turn here for a visit. 





r No Time for Bungling in Gaza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


the following article by David Lawrenct 
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which appeared in the Washington Eve- 

ning Star of March 14, 1957: 

No TIME FOR BUNGLING IN Gaza—HaMMar- 
sKJOLD CRITICIZED FoR Not HaLTInG WITH- 
prAWAL AFTER SABOTAGE ‘ATTACK 

(By David Lawrence) 

All the good the United Nations has done 
by in its mediating influence in the 
Middle East can be wiped out if the admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the Secretary 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, are bungled. 

The U. N. itself is a deliberative forum. 
It is not @ supergovernment. It has no 
mechanism of its own for enforcing peace 
except a8 it may order a military mission 





» or a peace commission, empowered with cer- 


tain instructions, to take a specific action. 

The Secretary General has been given no 

instructions to go beyond the resolutions 
sd by the General Assembly. - 

Yet Hammarskjold has entered into an 

t with President Nasser 
which upsets the whole mediation process 
of the U. N. itself. There was no instruc- 
tion to the Secretary General to agree to 
allow the Egyptian Government to send in 
a civilian or anyone else at this delicate mo- 
ment to take care of civilian matters in 
the Gaza strip. The general assumption was 
that the difficult problem of bringing peace 
within the Gaza strip would be handled cau- 
tiously, slowly, gradually, and with due re- 

to the emotional reactions that could 
come from both Egypt and Israel if a hasty 
move were made. 

But at the same time that Ralph Bunche, 
an assistant to the General, was 
agreeing with Nasser that he could send a 
civilian governor, an Egyptian, into the Gaza 
strip, an act of war had just been committed 
against Israet through the cutting off of all 
rail and telegraph communications between 
the Gaza strip and Israeli territory. 


The moment this happened, it became in- | 
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to suppose that there is something of the 
same kind astir in the Middle East. 

The reports that regularly come out of 
Cairo through the press and radio seem to 
have Communist inspiration and differ con- 
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communications to 
the American Government and to U. N. of- 
Now, Egypt did occupy the Gaza strip be- 
fore the events of last summer and, under the 
terms of the 1949 armistice between Israel 
and Egypt, the right to reoccupy the Gaza 
strip is technically vested in the Cairo Gov- 
emment. But, knowing this, the U. N. Sec- 
retary General’s staff might better have 

drawn up that would 


i 
: 


Prevent the outbreaks that have occurred. 
Certainly when the rail and telegraph com- 
munications with Israel were cut, it indicated 
clearly that this was no time to be handing 
over civil tion to the Egyptian 


chief concern has not been to oc- 


at all but to insure con-. 
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ditions which would prevent the Gaza terri- 
tory from being used as a base for raiding 
operations hostile to Israel. The cutting of 
rail and telegraph communications was such 
an act, and it is necessary now for the U. N. 
to discover who was responsible for this sabo- 

. The only way to prevent more steps of 
this kind is to suspend any further arrange- 
ments with the Egyptian Government for 
the reoccupation of the Gaza strip until a 
constructive plan has been set up that gives 
some assurance of being obeyed on all sides, 
particularly by those unidentified bands rov- 
ing into Israeli territory from Egypt and the 
Gaza strip. 

The United States Government has pledged 
itself to see to it that the resolutions of the 
United Nations aré carried out. These call 
for protection for Israeli ships in the Gulf 
of Aqaba, unmolested passage of Israeli ships 
through the Suez Canal and safeguards 
against recurrence of the raids that have 
been carried on by Egyptians against Israeli 
territory from the Gaza strip. 

The United States can insist that the U.N. 
take proper action but, if the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U. N. considers it his duty to ap- 
pease Nasser and turn over the Gaza strip to 
the Egyptians without regard to the acts of 
violence already committed or that may be 
set into motion in the future, many Ameri- 
cans will begin to lose confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the U. N. to bring peace in the Middle 
East. The world may then find itself back 
again to a rule of force instead of reason. 
The U. N. Secretary General, who has a tough 
job on his hands, will not make things easier 
by ignoring the acts of sabotage already com- 
mitted by unidentified Egyptians. 





Budget Will Be Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the cry 
‘is being raised throughout my district 
and I am sure in other places that the 
Congress reduce the administration’s 
enormous budget. 

In this connection, I insert in the Rec- 
ORD an excellent editorial on the subject 
which was published in the Ocala Star- 
Banner, Ocala, Fla., on March 11, 1957: 

Bupcet Witt Be REDUCED 


There seems to be little reason to doubt 
that the Federal spending budget of $71,800,- 
000,000 submitted to Congress by President 
Eisenhower will be reduced by some substan- 
tial amount. 

The administration’s budget has drawn 
sharp criticism from both Republicans and 
Democrats. Shortly after it was introduced 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey made 
a statement to the effect if some of the 
spending authorized wasn’t curtailed, this 
country would be in for an era of inflation 
that would make everybody’s hair curl. Mr. 
Humphrey called for reductions in the 
budget but didn’t indicate what items should 
be cut. 

Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, one of the 
strongest economy advocates in Congress, in 
a Senate speech called the President’s spend- 
ing estimate a “luxury budget” and declared 
that if the budget isn’t slashed at this ses- 
sion of Congress “it may be our last chance 
to reduce entrenched spending.” 

There were two developments last week 
that indicate budget slashes are in the of- 
fing. The President at midweek stated he 
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has ordered a governmentwide effort to re- 
duce the budget by a “slow-up” in projects 
and programs not immediately essential to 
the national welfare. 

The President said the Government should 
eut its spending “to the ultimate of its 
ability” to lessen inflationary pressures 
causing a new round of price increases. That 
is about the position taken weeks ago by 
Secretary Humphrey. 

At the weekend the House Appropriations 
Committee, by a vote of 22-12, adopted a res- 
olution asking the President’s guidance in 
cutting his peacetime record budget. The 
resolution was adopted along party lines with 
Republicans voting against it. 

Republicans explained their vote by stat- 
ing that with the budget now in the hands 
of the committee, the resolution was a buck 
passing move, or an attempt to duck re- 
sponsibility. 

It does not appear that the GOP spokes- 
men are on sound ground in that position. 
Reference need only be made to the Presi- 
dent’s statement later in the week, when 
he called on Government ‘agencies to slow 
up in programs not immediately essential. 
In his statement the President said: 

“We don’t have to pursue them (Govern- 
ment services and programs) in the same 
speed at a time like this when everybody is 
contesting for dollars.” 

Congress, of course, can and should reduce 
the budget, but to do so without asking the 
President for guidance would be unwise and 
bring about repercussions. . 

The President, no doubt, within a short 
time will have responses from the different 
departments on his request to slow down 
spending, here and there. When he has re- 
ceived those responses he can and should 
communicate with the House Appropriations 
Committee and that group would have the 
information asked for in the unusual resolu- 
tion passed last week. 

It should be noted that the House resolu- 
tion set no deadline for the President to 
“indicate” if and where cuts may be made. 
Nor did it spell out what it might consider 
“substantial’’ reductions. 

It may be as some members of the House 
committee have suggested, adoption of the 
resolution could culminate with Congress 
formally urging the President to submit an 
entirely new budget. That may turn out to 
be the wise course after Mr. Eisenhower has 
received reports from the various agencies 
which cannot but carry out his instructions 
to slow up on projects and programs not 
essential to the national welfare. 

What is taking place in Washington gives 
strength to the thought that the budget will 
be reduced, either voluntarily by the Presi- 
dent or arbitrarily by the Congress. It also 
appears that the administration could save 
face by indicating where reductions can and 
should be made. 





Reasons and Meaning of the Law on Price 
Discrimination and H. R. 11 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a small manufac- 
turer which asks an elementary question 
about the law on price discrimination. 
This is not the question of a lawyer. 
Nor is it the question of a big business 
executive, or even a small-business man 
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who is informed about this law. It is 
simvly the question of a very busy ex- 
ecutive of a small company, who has 
heard that there is a law of some kind, 
somewhere, which may forbid the manu- 
facturer to sell to one account at a price 
different from that made to another ac- 
count—and he asks what the law is. 

I have given him a simple answer—not 
in legal terms, but in everyday, layman’s 
language. It occurs to me that there 
may be others who would like a brief and 
simple description of the law, and what 
its purpose is. The purpose is, of course, 
largely defeated by the so-called good 
faith loophole in the law. So in my 
answer to this small-business man, I 
have also explained briefly what H. R. 11 
would do. These are matters which are 
of vital concern to several million small- 
business people, so I am offering for the 
record the letter to me, as well as my 
reply, both of which follow: 

Josep A. Sumer Co., 
Dallas, Tez. 
Mr. WricHt PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
» Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PatmMaNn: I understand 
that laws are designed, that is, certain laws 
are designed to prevent a manufacturer or 
distributor from selling to one account at a 
price different from that made to another 
account, all other matters such as quantity, 
etc., being equal. 

Mr. PaTMAN, would you advise me as to the 
law itself, what it actually states and how 
action can be taken under it to prevent price 
discrimination. I would be very grateful for 
your help. 

Courteously yours, : 
Josepa A. SHIRLEY. 


Wuy WE Neep a Law ON Price DisCRIMINATION 


1. Big manufacturers, or big sellers can 
destroy their smaller competitors even 
though their unit cost may be greater than 
that of the smaller competitors... As you 
may remember, the old Standard Oil Co., 
which was subdivided under the Sherman 
Act in 1912, had acquired better than a 90- 
percent monopoly of refined. products. 
Standard got a substantial size advantage 
over its competitors (by merger), and there- 
after cut prices in one market at a time 
until its smaller competitors were driven 
out. 

2. Where sellers are discriminating in their 
prices, it is almost invariably the. case that 
the big buyers receive an unearned advan- 
tage by which they destroy or squeeze out 
smaller competing buyers. 

THE LAW IN GENERAL 


The law on this subject is contained in 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act of 
1914, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act of 1936. In general, the law says that 
a seller must not discriminate in his prices 
if the effect is to cause a substantial injury, 
or a lessening of competition, or a tendency 
to create a monopoly. There are clear and 
complete exemptions for price differences 
which are justified by differences in cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery. And there is 
a complete and clear exemption for price 
changes made from time to time, so long as 
these price changes are not cloaks intended 
to conceal discriminations made in favor of 
particular buyers. 


THE LOOPHOLE IN THE LAW 
In section 2 (b) of the Act there is also 
a so-called “good faith” exemption which 
was intended, when we d the law, 


as a procedural matter which would help 
assure that in a case brought by the Gov- 
ernment, the Government would proceed 
against the firm really responsible for a dis- 
criminatory practice. 


In the Standard Oil 
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(Indiana) case in 1951 however, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a seller is completely justi- 


this means, or as it is taken to mean, is 
that a major oil company may cut prices to 
a retail gasoline dealer across the street from 
an off-brand dealer without, at the same 
to another of its deal- 


the discrimination puts the second dealer 
out of business. The practical effect of such 
pricing is, of course, that the off-brand dealer 
is also put out of business—by the sheer 
weight of the major company's superior 
marketing power—as is the oil jobber who 
supplies that station, and as is the small 
refiner who supplies that oil jobber, 
H. R. 11 WOULD PLUG THE LOOPHOLE 


At the present time Congress is consider- 
ing a bill which will overturn, in part, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Standard Oil 
(Indiana) case. This is H. R. 11, intro- 
‘duced in the House by me, and S. 11, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator KEravver. 
This bill simply says that if the effect of the 
seller’s discrimination may be, in the lan- 
guage of the bill, “substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly”, 
then the discrimination is illegal. In this 
‘event the Government may institute legal 
‘proceedings and if the effect of the discrimi- 
nation is proved, it then has the power to 
issue a cease and desist order. Similarly, an 
individual or business firm may bring a pri- 
vate suit in a Federal court, and if ‘he proves 
his case, he may collect threefold the dam- 
ages which he proves he has suffered as a 
result of the discrimination. 

I have tried to explain this in every day 
terms, rather than in legal language, as I 
thought. this would simplify matters. I hope 
these remarks will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wricut ParTman. 





Solution to Mine Cave Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under. 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following recent edi- 
torial from the ‘Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News on two major 
problems confronting the anthracite coal 
region—subsidences and strip mining: 

SOLUTION To MINE Cave ProsLeM 


It is heartening to note progress in the 
solution of two major problems confronting 
the anthracite region—-subsidences 
mining. While separate moves are under 
way to solve them, obviously they are related. 
But it is just as well not to confuse the 
situation by tackling them together. They 
are of sufficient importance to justify sepa- 
rate handling in the interest of efficiency and 
results. 

It should not be too difficult to work out 
@ solution to the problem of strip mining to 
the satisfaction of ail concerned, for the 
course is pretty well charted. But the threat 
of mine caves is far more complicated because 
of the factors involved. 

For more than a. quarter century, mine 
caves have been a major issue in this com- 
munity, among others. They have been with 
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-us for a much longer time, but they have 
been demanding increasing attention quri; 
the past three decades. In every coa) a 
“there is presently cause for concern abou; 
‘the future, so a showdown is at hand. 4:. 
tion cannot be postponed. : 

There is no easy way out of the dilemm, 
no shortcut, mo cure-all. It has to be don: 
the hard Way—by direct approach, Positive 
-measures, and possibly sacrifice. No vague 
promises or wishful thinking will be a syp- 
stitute for action. 

Local municipalities and the industry, lett 

to their own devices, have not the resources 
to meet the challenges. Both are in a Posi- 
tion to make substantial contributions and 
-their cooperation is absolutely essential, bu; 
the backing of the Federal and State govern. 
ments must be forthcoming in financing the 
program and in the realm of prevention. It 
takes money to flush mines and to repair 
damaged surface property. The proposed 
tax on tonnage and some form of insurance 
are logical steps. 
- More than that, future mining must be 
done with assurance surface supports yi! 
be maintained. It would be foolish to cor- 
‘rect abuses of the past while creating new 
hazards for the future. Regulations wil) 
have to be spelled out, so nothing will be 
left to chance, especially in operations that 
— leased by major producers to smaller out- 
‘fits: ~ 

The job is one that can be done if al! 
parties will work together unselfishly in the 
public interest. 





Commemoration of Hungarian 


Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, during the special order of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEnt- 
Ley], both the distinguished majority 
leader. [Mr. McCormack] and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader took part in 
the commemoration of Hungary’s Inde- 
pendence Day. I wish f join them in 
paying tribute t the long and distin- 
guished record. in fighting for liberty 
and independence. 

One hundred and nine years ago in 
Hungary a revolt against the Hapsburg 
dictatorship was led by the patriot Kos- 
suth. It was crushed by Russian force. 
In November of last year, another revolt 
was ruthlessly suppressed by the same 
enemy. | 

Already, 25,000 Hungarians have lost 
‘their lives in a transcendentally gallant 
but fruitless effort to achieve freedom. 
Already another 200,000 have been forced 
to flee their hearths and homes, with only 
the clothes on their backs, in a desperate 
effort.to escape. 

We cannot but be abashed, we in the 
free world, at the helplessness with 
which we have had to witness this exam- 
ple of bravery and devotion. Neverthe- 
less, we humbly associate ourselves with 
the Hungarian freedom fighters today in 
their hope for eventual liberation. They 
have shown that they can make history 
repeat itself, and will continue to make 
history repeat itself, again and again, 10 
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1957 : 


revolution after revolution, until what 
they have fought for has been won. 

In conclusion, I want to bring the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the response 
of the United States to the challenge of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters. We 
have, commendably, given asylum to the 
Hungarian refugees despite our discrimi- 
natory immigration policy, and we have 
given bread and bandages. However, is 
that enough? 

Should we not take more effective 
action for the people who have remained 
in Hungary? The silence of the United 
Nations, concurred in by the United 


’ States delegation, stands in stark con- 


trast to the threatening of sanctions 
against the State of Israel. The Soviet 
armed intervention, coupled with the 


mass arrests of the puppet Kadar regime, 


is in direct defiance of 10 U. N. resolu- 
tions. _We must appeal to the conscience 
of the world in this matter. I believe we 
should continue to press for an investiga- 
tion by the United Nations of the events 
in Hungary, so that the spotlight of world 
public opinion might be turned on that 
brave, little country. I look forward to 
the day when a free Hungary, in a free, 


undivided Europe, will take its place in 


the family of nations. 





When Congress Stood for No Nonsense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
the editorial page of the Chicago Trib- 
une of March 3, 1957, as follows: 

The United States Treasury ‘says it is none 
of your business what organizations request 


give it to you or to anyone else who may be 


interested in this aspect of Government. 


This we learn from an indignant report 


‘made a few days ago by the House Commit- 


tee on Government Operations, headed by 
Representative Dawson, of Chicago. The 
report was based upon the researches of the 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
headed by Representative Moss, of Cali- 
fornia, — 

Well, it wasn’t always so. In the February 
humber of that spirited magazine, American 
Heritage, you can read of the Amistad case 
that there was a time when Con- 
for no nonsense about the sup- 
of 
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but after many weeks found themselves in 
Long Island sound. They got back to Africa 
eventually, but it took a long time and, 
except for congressional insistence on the 
people's right to know, they would have been 
returned to Cuba and slavery. 

The first thing that happened to them was 
that they were locked up. President Van 
Buren and his attorney general were deter- 
mined to hand them over to the Spanish 
Ambassador for réturn to Cuba. This deeply 
offended the sentiments of abolitionists in 
Connecticut and elsewhere, and a defense 
fund was quickly raised. There was a trial 
in the New Haven Federal court in which the 
United States attorney represented the slave 
owners. 

To nearly everybody’s considerable aston- 
ishment, the judge, another Van Buren ap- 
pointee, decided in favor of the slaves. The 
Government gave immediate notice of ap- 
peal, and it is at this point that John Quincy 
Adams enters the story. 

He had been President of the United States 
from 1825 to 1829 and, after being denied 
reelection, became a Member of the House. 
He got Congress to adopt a resolutior c&lling 
for all the official correspondence bearing on 
the Amistad matter. That is exactly the 
kind of thing that recent administrations, 
including President Eisenhower's, have de- 
clared to be a frightful invasion of the 
Executive department’s right to secrecy. 

What Mr. Adams wanted included letters 
that passed between Secretary of State For- 
syth and the United States attorney in Con- 
necticut. One of Mr. Forsyth’s notes proved 
to be a “lulu.” It was written while the judge 


* had the case under consideration, it was 


marked “confidential,” and it revealed Presi- 
dent Van Buren’s intention to deprive the 
Negroes of an appeal if, as was expected, the 
decision ran against them. 

The President had ordered the Navy brig, 
Grampus, to New Haven, where the trial was 
held. Secretary Forsyth’s letter. instructed 
the United States attorney to hustle the 
slaves aboard the ship as soon as a decision 
against them should be announced and be- 
fore their counsel could move for an appeal. 
The Grampus was then to set sail at once for 
Cuba. 

.“The order of the President is to be carried 
into execution,” Mr. Forsyth wrote, “unless 
an appeal shall actually have been inter- 
posed. You are not to take it for granted 
that it will be interposed. And if, on the 
contrary, the decision of the court is differ- 
ent, you are to take out an appeal * * *.” 


Adams was one of. the lawyers for the 
Negroes when the Supreme Court heard the 
Government’s appeal. He spoke for 414 
hours and there is reason to believe that his 
scornful reading of the Forsyth letter went 
far to win the victory. 


The Amistad Negroes were set free by the 
Supreme .Court on March 9, 1841, which is 
to say almost exactly 116 years closer to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States than we stand today. We think it 
is fair to assume that at that time the Con- 
gress and former President Adams had a 
clearer idea of what the Founding Fathers 
intended to grant the executive departments 
by way of privacy in public matters than 
our latter-day Presidents have. Surely it is 
significant that President Van Buren and 
Secretary Forsyth did not resist the order 
of Congress on the plea of executive privi- 
lege. They came across, meek as lambs, with 
documents they had marked “confidential,” 
as bearing on the foreign relations of the 
United States, even though the papers were 
utterly damning to them and their cause. 

In consequence, justice was done. We can 
only guess how often injustice has been done 
in consequence of executive secrecy as it is 
now practiced. 
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The Federal-Aid Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the privilege granted me, I 
want to put on record a letter of March 
13, 1957 received from my neighbor, Mr. 
Charles E. Pugh, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Federation, Harrisburg, 
Pa. It indicates just how the officials 
and members of the federation feel about 
the President’s highway program. The 
federation is a most worthy organiza- 
tion, covering the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania, and is particularly active in 
eur Harrisburg community. 

Mr. Pugh’s letter is as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR FEDERATION, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. WALTER MANN MUMMA, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

My Dear ConGressMan: There has been 
much publicity on the Federal expanded 
highway program. Just last week the presi- 
dent of our AAA organization here in Penhn- 
sylvania, who, incidentally, is chairman of 
the American Automobile Association’s com- 
mittee on highways, concluded some very 
interesting remarks. In the final paragraph 
he said: 

“And now, speaking for all of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Federation, for our 564,000 
members, and for myself, as president, our 
sincere thanks to the 84th Congress for their 
vision, their action in giving to our State of 
Pennsylvania, to the United States of Amer- 
ica, this great gift, this ome more freedom 
for all.” 

I got to thinking about these remarks and 
to my knowledge it is the first time that I 
can recall anyone congratulating the Pres!- 
dent and,.the 84th Congress for their vision 
and this great gift to the American public. 
I don’t know what you think about it, but I 
am enclosing a resumé of the remarks of Mr. 
John 8S. Giles, president of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation, and I am wondering if 
they could be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, perhaps by you or some member of 
the committee which proposed this legisla- 
tion. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your many past courtesies. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cc. E. Pucu, Manager. 


The remarks of President John S. 
Giles, which Mr. Pugh refers to, are as 
follows: 

The Congress of the United States in 1956 
enacted highway legislation, which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most important legis- 
lative acts in many, many decades. 

Why? Because it provides for an overall 
interstate highway construction program, 
which, over a period of years will generate 
for the use of the American motorist a high- 
way system in excess of 40,000 miles. 

Highways of today are of supreme impor- 
tance in the minds of all American citizens. 

Yes, highways are a prime factor, a vital 
necessity to our American way of life and to 
our continuing growth. 

Each year brings thousands upon thou- 
sands of new cars, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of new drivers more than the year be- 
fore. 
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Thus, the expansive use of highways con- 
tinues to grow and grow. 

Millions of Americans drive to and from 
their jobs, more of them this year than last, 
more next year than this. 

Then, too, we have a shorter workweek, 
more hours to drive the roads for pleasure, 
a swim, a visit, a shopping trip. 

And longer vacations now for lucky 
Americans. 

Longer trips by car to faraway places, 
Alaska, Mexico, California, Maine. Yes, we 
in the automobile clubs know that people 
with cars are going places, traveling all over 
their country, getting to know each other 
pretty well. 

They want to see for themselves what 
makes this Nation of ours click. 

How is this possible? Our highways, of 
course. Yes, right now on the roads of to- 
daay—millions of us are traveling constantly. 

But as these great new broad highways are 
built, more and more of us will travel—and 
travel faster with safety. We'll do things, 
we'll see things we've only dreamed about. 
A new and wonderful future lies ahead on 
the magnificent, new highways of these 
United States. 


I am interested, too, deeply interested, in’ 


the actual quality of these roads of to- 
morrow. And; because they are your roads, 
you, too,.must be concerned. They should 
first of all be safe—safe with safety built 
into them; they must be highly resistant to 
skidding and slipping in bad weather. They 
must refiect light at night, and they must 
be roads that are beautiful, and they must 
be roads that are clean. 

Secondly, because you and I are going to 
pay for these roads, they must be roads with 
long service life that will stand up under 
the heaviest type of traffic, and yet will 
require low maintenance and low cost re- 
pairs. We have in Pennsylvania many high- 
ways of this type, which have served the 
State well and with economy. 

And now, speaking for all of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation, for our 564,000 
members, and for myself, as president, our 
sincere thanks to the 84th Congress for their 
vision, their action in giving to our State of 
Pennsylvania, to the United States of Amer- 
ica, this great gift, this one more freedom for 
all, 





Evaporation Control in Southwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, water is 
the one ingredient indispensable to the 
Nation’s future. For the last few years, 
we have been increasingly aware of the 
growing need to conserve our water sup- 
plies. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
last Sunday’s Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, which conveys welcome news of 
progress in this important direction: 

EVAPORATION ©ONTROL IN SOUTHWEST 

The greatest thief of water in Texas is 
evaporation. Every year billions of gallons 
of the State’s precious surface water supply 


simply vanishes into the air. In Fort Worth . 


the loss by evaporation is almost the equiva- 
lent of the amount taken from the water 
supply lakes for use. In a year, evaporation 
will lower the level of a body of water across 
the western stretches of the State, until it 
reaches 120 inches annually at El Paso. 
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Obviously, the saving of this water is sec- 
ond only in importance to catching a new 
supply. If means could be found to prevent 
or even retard evaporation, it would add sub- 
stantially to the volume of water available 
for municipalities, industry, irrigation, and 
livestock. It would also mean a saving in 
money to cities and other water users who 
find it necessary to add to their surface water 
supplies. 

There are indications that such an agent 
may be near at hand. For 18 months experi- 
ments have been carried on with a wax-like 
substance—hexadecanol—which shows great 
promise. At least on small bodies of water, 
the protective film spread by the use of this 
chemical has been found to retard evapora- 
tion by 30 to 40 percent. The first large-scale 
use of this chemical covering will be made 
this summer at Lake Hefner, one of the ma- 
jor sources of Oklahoma City’s water supply. 

Independent experiment to determine the 
effectiveness and practicability of this. evap- 
oration-controlling substance are in progress 
in Texas under guidance of the Southwest 
Water Evaporation Research Council, . of 
which Fort Worth’s water superintendent, 
Uel Stephens, is an official. The results have 
been hopeful but not yet conclusive. Certain 
problems remain, such as the cheapest and 
most feasible means of applying and main- 
taining the film, safety of the use of com- 
mercial grades of the chemical, and means 


of protecting it against destruction by micro- 


organisms in lakes. 

So far the work has been privately 
financed, but a bill now is before the legisla- 
ture to appropriate $89,000 to pursue the re- 
search. In view of the 
far and the immense importance of the proj- 
ect, the amount sought is infinitesimal in 
comparison to the potential benefits. And 
in view of the fact that nearly all the people 
of Texas would benefit from successful de- 
velopment of this water-saving technique, it 
seems properly an expense for the State to 
assume. 





Lack of Executive Leadership on Budget 
Cat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 11, entitled “President Shows No 
Leadership on Budget ‘Cut—Conegress 
Must.” 

This is a very timely and to-the-point 
editorial. It points to three related fac- 
tors. In the first place, it asserts that 
the people of the United States are dis- 
turbed about the or level of Govern- 
ment spending and taxation. Secondly, 
it points out that our present Chief 
Executive is apparently willing to sub- 
mit ever bigger budgets to Congress as 
long as there is a demand for increased 
Federal services and aids. 

And, thirdly, the editorial concludes 
that it is up to Congress to curtail and 
reduce Federal spending 


Contrary to the President’s promises, 
the Federal budgets have continued to 
increase during the past 4 years. The 
new. budget, presently before us, is the 
highest one in our peacetime history. 





results so’ 
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What is even more alarming is the fact 
that nonmilitary expenditures have gone 
up 50 percent under the Eisenhower aq_ 
ministration—from approximately $2) 
billion in 1953-54 to about $31 billion in 
the new budget. . 

This shows us very clearly that we can- 
not hope for Executive leadership in the 
field 6f curtailing Government spending. 
On the contrary, judging by past rec. 
ord, one would have to conclude that, 
if we give the Executive a free hand, 
spending and taxes will continue to rise. 

These developments are certainly a 
far cry from the Republican promises 
made during the election campaigns— 
and from the pledges given by the Presj- 
dent himself. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this 
House will exercise public will by cur- 
tailing Government spending and taxes. 
I, for one, will continue to work to that 
end. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT SHOWs No LEADERSHIP ON BuncEr 
CuT—ConcGrEss Must 

For all that it exhibits a lack of consistent 
Executive leadership, the President’s an. 
nouncement of a study to determine whether 
administration spending can’t be slowed 
down is to be welcomed. 

For one thing it represents a shift in Mr, 
Eisenhower's thinking. Back in January, in 
defending his $71.8 billion budget, he said, 
“As long as the ican people demand 
and, in my opinion, deserve the kind of sery- 
ices this budget provides, we have got to 
spend this kind. of money.” 

Since then it has become abundantly clear 
that the American people do not want this 
biggest peacetime budget in history. Par- 
ticularly they do not want to pay the kind 
of taxes needed to support it. 

Indignant mail has so impressed Congress- 
men that correspondent Martin Hayden, 
whose dispatches appear frequently in the 
Journal, observes: “The economy mood of a 
frightened Congress is apparent to every 
reporter walking Capitol corridors.” 

Now, frightened Congressmen may be 
spurred to action, but without sound counsel 
from the executive branch theirs may not be 
wise action. Already one meat-~ax solution 
has been to set a ceiling on spend- 
ing, then let the executive department deter- 
mine how the Government should live within 
that income. 

Yet, except for a general invitation to Con- 
gress to cut the budget, neither Mr. Eisen- 
hower, boss Brundage, nor Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey has been explicit 
or helpful. 

One new proposal to cut the budget has 
now conie from the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Its recommendations, if 
carried out, would reduce spending by $4.5 
billion without touching military defense 
items. Some proposals are unrealistic—such 
as slashing Federal employment from 
2,400,000 to 2 milion persons—but others 
merely propose scaling 1958 expenditures to 
those of 1956. 

In that connection, it is worth noting that 
of the almost $7 billion increase since the 
1956 budget, only $3 billion is for national 
defense. The other $4 billion has been dis- 
tributed over almost every department and 


program, 

Certainly, it is not unrealistic to believe 
that a great number of these items can be 
eliminated. 


If the administration’s new study discloses 
some of these ed sums, it will be 
worthwhile—even though it is scarcely 40 
orderly step in the process of budget making. 
And if can then find further legiti- 
mate places to cut, the protesting public will 
be gratified if not wholly mollified. 
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Urge Use of State and Local Segregation 
Laws in Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pitals ae 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I presented to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. 
H. V. Higley, a petition letter signed by 
56 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘This letter urged that local and 
State laws relating to segregation be 
applied to the operation of the hospitals. 
Accompanying me at that time were 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMs, of 
Mississippi; Congressman Gerorce M. 
Grant, of Alabama; and Congressman 
James C. Davis, of Georgia. The petition 
letter is the outgrowth of racial incidents 
involving veterans in the hospitals 
throughout the country and their treat- 
ment in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals particularly in the South. 

This petition letter was signed by rep- 
resentatives of the House of Representa- 
tives from the States of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, and Virginia. No effort 
was made to obtain signatures from 
States like Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and no all-out effort was made to 
obtain the signatures of everyone in the 
Congress who possesses this same view- 
point. On the contrary, the signatures 
just kept coming and we held the list 
open for them. 

The delegation spent about 45 minutes 
with Mr. Higley, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, discussing the problem and 
urging the use of State laws to eliminate 
friction and promote harmony in the 
operation of the hospitals in the South. 
At the end of this time, we were assured 
by Administrator Higley that the entire 
matter would be taken under careful 


I am presenting the copy of the peti- 
tion letter, together with the names of 
the Congressmen who signed this letter, 
for publication in the Recorp. 

The letter and signers follow: 


Hon. H, V. Hieiey, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 


use of these agencies to put over racial or 
social reforms. Since September 1953, VA 
hospitals throughout the Nation have been 
salar in violation of State and 
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ately the applications of State and local laws 
to these institutions. We want both white 
and Negro veterans to receive the best treat- 
ment which VA hospitals can give; but we 
want these races segregated and hospitals 
run with the benefit of local laws covering 
segregation. Operated in this manner, they 
will have the support of both colored and 
white veterans. 
Yours truly, 

Mississippi: WirtLt1am M. Co_mMeER, ARTHUR 
WINSTEAD, JAMYre L. WHITTEN, THOmMas G. 
ABERNETHY, FRANK SmirH, JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS, Members of Congress. 

North Carolina: A. Pavt KircHin, RaLPH 
J. Scott, ALTON LENNON, HERBERT C. BONNER, 
L. H. FouNTAIN, HuGH Q. ALEXANDER, GEORGE 
A. SHurorp,, GRAHAM A. Barpen, Basi. L. 
WHITENER, Members of Congress. 

Alabama: FRANK W. Boykin, GrorGE M. 
Grant, Georce W. ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., CaRL ELuiotT, KEN- 
NETH A. ROBERTS, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., 
Rosert E. JONES, Jr., Members of Congress. 

Louisiana: OveRTON Brooks, Orro E. Pass- 
MAN, E. E. Wriuis, Georce S. Lonc, HALE 
Boccs, F. Eowarp HEsERT, JaMES H. MORRISON, 
T. ASHTON THOMPSON, Members of Congress. 

Virginia: RicHarp H. Porr, Burr P. Harri- 
SON, Epwarp J. RosEson, Jr., J. VAUGHAN 
Gary, JoEet T. BRrorurm., Howarp W. SMITH, 
WitLiaM M. Tuck, WATKINS M. ABBITT, Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston, Joun-: L, 
PILcHeER, E. L. FORRESTER, JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
James C. Davis, HENDERSON LANHAM, Ir1s F. 
BuITcH, CaRt VINSON, PaAut Brown, Put M. 
LANDRUM, Members of Congress. 

South Carolina: JoHN L. McMr1an, L. 
MENDEL Rivers, JOHN J. Ritey, W. J. BRYAN 
Dorn, Ropert T. ASHMORE, ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, Members of Congress. 


History of Effort To Outlaw Monopolistic 
Trade Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a reprint of an article which 
reviews the history of the efforts which 
have been made, in this country, to 
enact antitrust laws against monopolistic 
practices, so that we may have free and 
open competition and markets where the 
independent businessman can partici- 
pate. This article, which I commend to 
the Members’ attention, was written by 
Mr. John A. Touhey, executive secretary 
of the Southern California Service Sta- 
tion Association. It deals particularly 
with legislative efforts to create checks 
against big business abusing its power 
through discriminatory selling practices; 
and it brings up to date this history, 
pointing out how a serious loophole came 
to be placed in the antitrust laws. It 
also explains why big business firms— 
those firms at the top of the pyramid in 
their respective industries—strongly op- 
pose any effective antitrust law to deal 
with price discrimination. The simple 
fact is that license to discriminate in 
prices makes the competition soft for the 
big firms; and any curb on discrimina- 
tory practices tends to make the compe- 
tition more vigorous, since more com- 
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petitors can- effectively compete; but it 
also tends to make the competition much 
harder for the big corporations, because 
it tends to remove from the competitive 
contest the artificial advantages of big- 
ness. Mr. Touhey’s article, which ap- 
peared in the Automotive Dealer News 
for November 26, 1956, is as follows: 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION DECLARED Basic Evin In 
STaTiIon INpdustry—SCSSA Boarp AN- 
NOUNCES INTENT To CONTINUE FIGHT FOR 
PASSAGE OF EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY BILL 


(By John A. Touhey) 


In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt rec- 
ommended that “a Bureau of Corporations 
be established in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor” for the specific purpose 
of investigating combinations in restraint 
of trade and to publicize the result in the 
discretion of the President. In carrying out 
that policy, the Bureau collected evidence 
that led to the outlawing of railroad rebates 
as a factor in creating and maintaining com- 
binations in restraint of trade and evidence 
that made possible the dissolution suits 
against Standard Oil, American Tobacco, 
United States Steel, and International Har- 
vester combinations. 

As far back as 1887 when the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed, there has been a 
continued battle against discriminatory pric- 
ing practices of manufacturers and refiners; 
yet, that battle continues today because of 
decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court that stated, “it is not a violation of 
our antimonopoly laws for one to discrimi- 
nate in price with the result of destroying 
competition if the act of the discrimination 
is in good faith in meeting the price of an- 
other.” This particular decision rendered by 
our United States Supreme Court applied to 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suit. 

Perhaps we should delve into history to 
find out why gasoline retailers need to elim- 
inate the above loophole that has been 
found in the Robinson-Patman Act. 


FTC CREATED 


In the year 1914, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was created for the specific reason 
to “eliminate unfair methods of competition 
in commerce.” During the same year, Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Antitrust Act 
“against the practices of lessening competi- 
tion and restraining trade by specific acts, 
namely, discriminations in price, use of ex- 
clusive dealing and tie-in contracts, elimina- 
tion of competitors through unlawful ac- 
quisitions or mergers, and the use of inter- 
locking directorates by competing corpora- 
tions.” 

Primary authority to enforce the Clayton 
Antitrust Act, prescribing the several in- 
hibited trade practices, was vested in the 
Federal Trade Commission, with certain con- 
current authority conferred upon the De- 
partment of Justice. In 1915 the chief 
functions of the Bureau of Corporations was 
taken over by the Commission. 

In 1936 Congress amended section 2 of the 
Clayton Act by enacting the Robinson-Pat- 
man Antidiscriminatory Act. By its provi- 
sions, Congress made unlawful the practice 
of price discriminations where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition, tend 
to create a monopoly, or to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition. It also cataloged as 
unfair and illegal certain types of brokerages 
and commissions, and, under certain circum- 
stances, advertising and promotional allow- 
ances and services and facilities when dis- 
criminatory. 

OTHER LAWS 

There have been other laws passed since 
the above dates that are used as a guide by 
the Federal Trade Commission, but the basic 
argument between gasoline retailers and 
their suppliers is the good faith—meeting 
competition defense that has been estab- 
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lished under the loophole found in the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. . 

All major suppliers, I believe, use some 
form of subsidy, rebate, or special allowance, 
under the guise of good faith—meeting com- 
petition to discriminate in wholesale prices 
to their dealers, to foster, promote, and en- 
courage gasoline price wars. Because the 
United States Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of the oil companies, it has given the sup- 
pliers the chance to establish a method of 
control over the retail price of gasoline. 

The argument of gasoline retailers in their 
effort to eliminate price discriminations al- 
together is going to have to be sharp to defeat 
the proponents of discriminatory pricing 
tactics. 

The self-styled champions of the com- 
petitive and free-enterprise system scoff at 
the idea of halting price discrimination. 
‘These self-styled champions argue that “it 
does not matter if competition is destroyed 
so long as it is done in good faith.” ‘These 
same individuals say that nondiscriminatory 
pricing practices would create soft competi- 
tion and that competition involving price 
discrimination is hard competition. 

CLEAN MARKET GOAL 


The membership of SCSSA is of the opin- 
fon that dealer aid, subsidies, rebates, and 
special allowances should be eliminated if 
‘we are to have a clean and legitimate market. 

“Soft competition,” as it is referred to by 
our most capable opponents, is created by 
them for the simple reason they have con- 
vinced the majority of gasoline retailers that 
they are in competition with the dealer 
across the street and not the dealer of their 
same brand. 

It is our contention that after the supplier 
sells a dealer gasoline at wholesale, he has 
no right whatsoever to stipulate a selling 
price, nor has he the right to give a lower 
price to his customer to meet a dealer's price 
of another-brand. Suppliers are in competi- 
tion with each other at the wholesale level 
and that is the only time that one refiner is 
in competition with another refifer as far 
as the retailer is concerned. 

When large sellers are not permitted to 
discriminate in price between purchasers lo- 
cated in different communities, with the 
effect of smothering a small seller operating 
in only one of them, or when they are not 
permitted to discriminate between large and 
small buyers competing in the same com- 
munity, the “hardest kind of competition 
will result.” 

SOFT COMPETITION 


This is the kind of competition which 
places upon sellers the necessity of lowering 
prices generally in order to sell at all. When 
the supplier is able to discriminate in price, 
it creates the softest type of competition, 
but, when he is forced to lower his tank 
wagon price, this creates the type of compe- 
tition known as hard and this is the part 
that suppliers do not like because they have 
all their commercial accounts and other 
sources tied in to this price. 

Naturally, the gasoline retailer wants this 
type of hard competition because he wants 
to operate his place of business on service 
and efficiency for profit and he knows to be 
able to do this, he has to eliminate the main 
source that is barring his success. 

ANOTHER EFFORT 

Gasoline retailers have been unsuccessful 
during the past 5 years to have the loophole 
in the Robinson-Patman Act plugged so the 
good-faith meeting competition defense 
would be eliminated, however, they will try 
to have this amended during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Only a quirk of fate defeated them in 
1956 when the Senate adjourned with the 
equality of opportunity bill lying dormant 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
membership of SCSSA, the board of directors 
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have unanimously voted to continue support 
of the equality of opportunity “bill in an 
effort to protect small-business men from 
discriminatory practices. 

Gasoline retailers can no longer afford to 
finance gasoline price wars, nor can they 
afford to operate their place of business on 
any other basis but service and efficiency. 





Efforts of Leopold D. Silberstein and 
Penn-Texas To Gobble Up Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF ninety 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
Congress to.the latest list of tax free 
foundations published by the United 
States Treasury. Among these organi- 
zations, which this body has afforded 
special consideration because of their in- 
tended contributions to the public wel- 
fare, is an entity known as the Leopold 
D. Silberstein Foundation, Inc., of New 
York City. The man whose name this 
foundation bears is the same person who 
is manipulating the Penn-Texas Corp. 
in its unrelenting stockholder fight to 
seize control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Mr. Silberstein, to whom this country 
recently granted haven from the vicis- 
situdes of European politics, has, forged 
this huge holding company to snatch 
control of this old American family in- 
dustry. In his efforts to gobble up one 
of the oldest American family industries, 
he has enlisted an array of lawyers, lob- 
byists, public relations men and wire- 
pullers which reads like a page from 
Who’s Who in American politics. This 
bold move by Mr. Silberstein is under- 
standable since he and the methods he 
used to try to gain control of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. are under investigation by 
the SEC. 

While the Commission is examining 
the status of the Silberstein Foundation, 
it may appropriately inquire into the ac- 
tivities of the American Committee for 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, Inc., 
which is also on the United States tax 
free foundation list. It is reported as 
having a 5-percent interest in a syndi- 
cate set up by one Simon Jaglom, who 
had some arrangements for buying 
Fairbanks, Morse stock and reselling at 
a profit to Penn-Texas. 

Another operator by the name of 
Jacques Sarlie, who has admitted a.20- 
year friendship with Mr. Silberstein, has 
recently emerged with a public press ac- 
count of a fantastic bit of manipulation. 
In this almost unbelievable admission, 
Mr. Sarlie states that he acquired a large 
block of Fairbanks, Morse shares at a 
price far more than it was worth, with- 
out any prior commitment from Penn- 





‘Texas, but he nevertheless expects to 


make in excess of $2 million under his 
present arrangement to sell to Mr. Sil- 
berstein’s Penn-Texas. The Commis- 
sion should have no difficulty in deter- 
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mining that Mr. Sarlie’s incredible profit 
will come out of the Penn-Texas stock. 
holders. At the same time, they can 
determine whether operator Sarlie is an. 
other instrument of Silberstein’s machi- 
nations whose true character as an 
agent for an undisclosed principal should 
be revealed. 

The charges pending before the SEC 
against Penn-Texas in its attempt to 
gain control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
include at least 5 evasions of disclosure 
regulations, 5 failures to comply with re- 
porting requirements, 3 specific illega] 
solicitations of proxies and 3 failures to 
disclose’ required information. 

The Commission requires disclosure of 
stock ownership, interest in securities 
and any arrangements with other people 
for acquiring, borrowing or financing 
securities. Penn-Texas has _ reported 
ownership of 669,000 shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. stock. About 300,000 of these 
shares have been purchased through or 
from Swiss banks. One of the leading 
financial editors of this country, Mr. 
Leslie Gould, of the New York Journal 
American, stated on Monday, March 18, 
1957, in his paper, that the Swiss banks 


- which acquired these shares acted in 


contravention of the New York Stock 
Exchange rule 504 which requires that 
stock bought through the exchange from 
member firms cannot be acquired with- 
out disclosing the principals for whom 
they are acting. Over 200,000 shares are 
not paid for or only partially paid for. 
The Commission has been unable to get 
any information concerning the purpose 
of the Swiss banks in buying Fairbanks, 
Morse shares or whether they were 
bought for Penn-Texas. 

As a Member of Congress who helped 
originally, under the chairmanship of 
our distinguished Speaker Sam Raysvurn, 
to draft the law for establishing the SEC, 
I have the utmost confidence that that 
agency will act in the best public interest. 
Its investigation has been carried on pri- 
vately and is yet incomplete. I fee! sure 
the results will be made public and any 
proposed meeting of stockholders of the 
companies involved will be held in abey- 
ance until proxy solicitation can proceed 
cn the basis of full disclosure of all per- 
tinent facts. In drafting these strict 
provisions to police proxy solicitation it 
was always our foremost intention to 
safeguard the public interest through 
the medium of full and honest disclosure. 

I am confident that the SEC will not 
be deterred by all of the wirepulling in 
its pursuit of the facts about all ques- 
tionable practices and will develop all of 
the material facts about the organiza- 
tion claiming stock ownership which 
must be disclosed to give public stock- 
holders a basis to exercise their best 
judgment. 

The great public interest in this proxy 
contest is evidenced by the current pub- 
licity in five of our major national pa- 
pers, excerpts from which I insert in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. These 
are the Wall Street Journal on Monday, 
March 18, 1957, a story entitled ‘Morse 
Calls for Penn-Texas To Report on 1956 
Before Fairbanks Meeting; Sarlie Tells 
How To Make a Million”; the story in 
the Journal of Commerce on March 18, 
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1957, entitled “Penn-Texas Directs Ads 
at Fairbanks Workers”; the New York 
journal American on Monday, March 18, 
1957, an editorial by Leslie Gould, en- 
titled Members Must Know 
They?” 
vegas eons A aammeambaamementtea 18, 
J 
Morse CALLS FoR PENN-Texas To REPORT ON 

1956 Berone FamsaNnKs MEETING; SaRLI£ 

Tetts How To MAKE a MILLION—CouRT 

Grants LaNpa Group Ricur To Ger Lists 

or PENN-Trexas STOCKHOLDERS 

The already bulky record of intertwined 
proxy fights in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and 
penn-Texas Corp. got additional entries over 
the weekend involving a challenge, a dis- 
closure, and a court order. 

Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of Fair- 
banks-Morse, made the challenge—to Leo- 
pold D. Silberstein, Penn-Texas chairman 
and t—to issue the Penn-Texas 
financial report for 1956 before Fairbanks’ 
annual meeting March 27. 

Jacques Sarlie, Dutch-born financier and 
art collector, made the disclosure—that he 
stands to make about $1 million because he 
bought up a key amount of Fairbanks stock, 
assertedly offered it to both sides and wound 
up contracting to sell it to Penn-Texas at 
above the market price. 

A three-judge court at Ebensburg, Pa., is- 
sued the order—to Penn-Texas to provide a 
dissident stockholder group with a list of 
and changes in Penn-Texas’ stockhoiders. 


SARLIE’S SHARES INCLUDED 


Penn-Texas, winner last year of 4 seats 
on Fairbanks’ 11-member board, is seeking 
this year to take control of the Chicago 
heavy equipment manufacturer. Mr. Silber- 
stein has claimed Penn-Texas owns or has 
contracted to buy 48.7 percent of Fairbanks’ 
outstanding common stock. Included in 
that amount are Mr. Sarlie’s shares. 

Mr. Morse, on the other hand, has said he 
has contributed $80,000 to the dissident 
Penn-Texas group, which is headed by Alfons 
Landa, Wi . D. C., attorney and 
chairman of the finance committee of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. Mr. Morse has also indi- 
cated he may be one of the candidates Mr. 
Landa said his group plans to nominate for 
the Penn-Texas board. 

In a statement in Chicago, Mr. Morse said 
Fairbanks’ report for 1956, issued in mid- 
February, showed the company’s profits rose 
42% percent over 1955 to $8,858,039 and “I 
have forecast that earnings for 1957 will be 
above those for the past 2 

“Fairbanks-Morse is in a sound financial 
position,” Mr. Morse asserted. 

“What is the present financial position of 
Penn-Texas?” Mr. Morse asked. He also 
noted Penn-Texas’ report to the Securities 
and Commission on its buying 
Fairbanks shares. 

Mr. Morse asked what part of an $8 mil- 
lion profit Mr. Silberstein has estimated 
Penn-Texas made in 1956 “is from nonre- 
curring items such as the sale of properties.” 

He cited that Fairbanks paid an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share March 1, along 
with the 35 cents it has been paying at 
quarterly intervals, and that Penn-Texas “is 
paying no cash dividends” despite a Silber- 
stein statement that “he would recommend 
cash dividends.” ; 

Mr. Silberstein’s comments on earnings 
and dividends were made at a Penn- 
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of its fiscal year. Penn-Texas published at 
the end of last March its report for the 
calendar year 1955, showing a profit of 
$1,038,855. 

The sale of properties referred to by 
Mr. Morse apparently are four transactions 
in which Penn-Texas sold and then leased 
back plants. Mr. Silberstein has defended 
these arrangements as a much cheaper way 
than loans or sale of securities to raise cash. 


SARLIE TELLS HOW 


Mr. Sarlie described at a press conference 
Friday his method for making a million dol- 
lars in a little more than a year: Find a 
company facing a proxy fight (Fairbanks- 
Morse). Buy the potential controlling block 
of stock, even if you have to pay a lot more 
for it than you think it’s worth. Then sell 
it to the highest bidder (Penn-Texas), at a 
premium above the market price. 

Mr. Sarlie said he has sold Penn-Texas 
20,000 shares of Fairbanks common and has 
contracted to sell it another 110,000 shares 
at a total price of $8,155,700. As a result, 
he claims he now holds “voting rights to the 
shares that may determine the outcome of 
the battle.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he expects to vote these 
shares for Penn-Texas because it, would be 
“most unrealistic” now to do anything else. 
But, he insisted, he has “‘no interest one way 
or the other” in how the fight comes out 
beyond his own profits. He estimated these 
“in excess of $1 ion,” though “I won't 
count it exactly until all the money is in 
my pocket.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he had twice offered 
through brokers to sell the same shares to 
Fairbanks management and desisted only 
because he got “no response indicating they 
would buy at the price I wanted.” “I would 
have sold the stock to them if they had paid 
me a $1 a share more than Penn-Texas,” he 
added. 

Mr. Morse contradicted this in another 
statement issued in Chicago. “The Sarlie 
stock was never offered to me, and if it had 
been I would not have bought it,” he said. 
“I could not have afforded to pay $69.80 a 
share” (the approximate price in one of Mr. 
Sarlie’s transactions with Penn-Texas). 
Fairbanks-Morse stock closed at $56.75 Fri- 
day on the New York Stock Exchange. Its 
1956-57 high has been $65 and its low 
$38.1214. 

MORSE GROUP OWNS 34 PERCENT 


The Morse family and management group 
own 34 percent of the 1,372,190 outstanding 
Fairbanks common shares. Mr. Silberstein 
has said his company owns or has contracted 
to by 669,270 shares. 

Mr. Sarlie, a smooth-voiced, 41-year-old 
man who claims to own one of the world's 
most famous collections of Pablo Picasso 
paintings, said he had begun buying Fair- 
banks stock heavily on the open market in 
early 1956. 

He said he stepped up his purchases 
sharply when Penn-Texas bid for control of 
Fairbanks at the March 1956, annual meet- 
ing and lost, because he calculated that both 
sides would need more stock in preparation 
for another round this year. 

By last fall, Mr. Sarlie said, he had accumu- 
lated 70,000 shares—mostly through open- 
market purchases through some friends of 
mine—and approached Penn-Texas to sell 
them. Penn-Texas told him it could not pay 
immediately, he said so he coniracted to 
deliver the stock this spring for payment 
then. He then figured out that another 
60,000 shares would insure control for either 
side, he said, and set out to get them though 
an open order to brokers to buy whatever 
stock turned up on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

This order brought him the 60,000 shares 
in a 6-week period in November and Decem- 
ber, Mr. Sarlie said, but he had to pay at 
least $1 million more than he thought the 
stock was worth. Though these purchases 
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made him able to command a premium in 
reselling the shares, he asserted, “it was a 
calculated risk—I’'ll never do that again.” 

Mr. Sarlie seyeral times seized occasions 
to emphasize laughingly his disinterest in 
the basic issues of the fight. Asked if he 
though Mr. Morse was doing a good job of 
managing Fairbanks, he replied: “I wouldn't 
think so, but I don’t say Mr. Silberstein can 
do any better.” After his contracts with 
Penn-Texas are fulfilled, he added, he won't 
own any Fairbanks shares at all and has 
no plans to buy any—not at these prices, 
thank you. 

AN OPERATOR 

Mr. Sarlie raised no objection when a re- 
porter described him as an operator, but 
did object to some press descriptions of him 
as a “mystery man.” He said he was born 
in Holland, the son of a broker on the Am- 
sterdam Diamond Exchange, and made a 
great deal of money dealing in securities 
in his youth. He came to the United States 
in 1940, he said, was naturalized in 1943 
and now specializes in financing of oil and 
gas properties. In addition he said he deals 
in special [stock market] situations, but 
only one at ‘a time. “I’m already thinking 
of the next one,” he remarked. 

He has invested his own money in Fair- 
banks stock, Mr. Sarlie said, plus $2,200,000 
borrowed from New York “banks and brok- 
ers.” So far, he said, he has received only 
about $1 million from Penn-Texas for his 
stock, with the other $7 million-odd to be 
paid in “April, May, June, and July.” 

During his transactions, he noted, he had 
also freed some capital by selling 42,500 Fair- 
banks shares to 2 New York investment 
groups under contracts to repurchase them. 
This had previously been disclosed in a state- 
ment filed by Mr. Sarlie with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Sarlie said he had met Mr. Silber- 
stein socially in Holland as early as 1937, 
but had seen him only infrequently over the 
years. And when he approached Mr. Silber- 
stein with the Fairbanks stock, he had to 
negotiate for weeks. 

“T find Mr. Silberstein a very difficult man 
to do business with,” Mr. Sarlie commented. 


THE LANDA ANGLE 


The Landa group has been raising the 
question of its seeing the Penn-Texas stock- 
holder lists since last December, when it tried 
to have the court block an increase in the 
company’s authorized common to 10 million 
shares. That rise, from 5 million was ap- 
proved at the December special stockholders’ 
meeting. Final court action on such an in- 
junction still is pending. 

In December, Penn-Texas conceded the dis- 
sidents had the absolute right to see the vot- 
ing lists. 

In the case decided in Cambria County 
common pleas court last Saturday, however, 
Penn-Texas contended it hadn’t refused Mr. 
Landa permission to examine the list, but 
had requested him to appear at the corpora- 
tion office to answer questions on his good 
faith in seeking the list. 

It added that in failing to appear, Mr. 
Landa had not exhausted his remedies with 
the corporation. 

Mr. Landa has said the group will wage a 
vigorous proxy fight to win seats on the 8- 
member Penn-Texas board at the annual 
meeting May 6. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of March 18, 
1957] 
PENN-TEXAS Directs ApS AT FAIRBANKS 
WorRKERS 


Penn-Texas Corp., acting on the assump- 
tion it will win control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., has taken newspaper advertisements 
in the 11 cities where Fairbanks plants are 
located to inform employees that “we have 
great confidence in our ability to guide Fair- 
banks, Morse to new pinnacles of success.” 

The workers were also told that, “We think 
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that you will be especially pleased with our 
established policy of promotion from the 
ranks.”’ 

It became apparent that Penn-Texas may 
control the vote of more than 50 percent of 
all outstanding shares when Jacques Sarlie, 
a New Yorker of Dutch extraction said that 
he holds voting rights to 110,000 shares which 
he plans to vote with Leopold Silberstein’s 
Penn-Texas group. The shares will be sold 
to Penn-Texas later. 

MEETING MARCH 27 

Penn-Texas Corp., is seeking to gain con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse at the annual stock- 
holders meeting in Chicago March 27. This 
effort is being resisted by the Fairbanks, 
Morse management. 

All told,.Mr. Sarlie said he had accumu- 
lated 130,000 shares of Fairbanks, Morse 
stock, Penn-Texas has brought and paid for 
20,000. Penn-Texas has contracted to buy 
and pay for the rest in April and May, 1957, 
he said. But Mr. Sarlie said he retained vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr. Sarlie outlined his, position in the 
struggle in this manner: 

He owned a relatively small number of 
shares of Fairbanks, Morse in 1955. He 
noticed that a proxy fight was imminent. 
In early 1956 he increased his holdings. Af- 
ter accumulating 70,000 shares he agreed to 
sell them to Penn-Texas for $3,963,000 for 
delivery and payment in April and May of 
1957. He retained voting rights. 

By November 1956, out of the total number 
of 1,371,170 outstanding shares, Morse con- 
trolied 500,000 shares and Penn-Texas had 
600,000 shares. Mr. Sarlie said he reasoned 
that anyone who bought 60,000 shares wou-4@ 
be in a favorable position. 


BOUGHT PIVOTAL AMOUNT 


“TI then took a calculated risk,” Mr. Sarlie 
said, “by buying on the New York Stock 
Exchange 60,000 shares, which I accumulated 
as rapidly as possible, paying up to $60 a 
share. By the end of 1956, I had accumulated 
60,000 shares. 

“I felt that if I sold to Morse, management 
would remain in control and if I sold to 
Penn-Texas they could claim 660,000 shares, 
which would assure them of control. I was 
then in a position to demand a price for 
my shares in excess of the market price.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he then negotiated with the 
Penn-Texas management. Penn-Texas 
agreed to buy all Mr. Sarlie’s stock. Mr. 
Sarlie said he ‘also approached Morse man- 
agement through a broker but received no 
answer. 

While he has made no voting agreement 
with Penn-Texas, Mr. Sarlie said, “It would 
be most unrealistic for me to agree to sell 
“my shares to Penn-Texas and then not vote 
them with PennTexas.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he expected to make a 
“handsome profit” in excess of $2 million 
from the deal. He said he used his own 
money in most of his buying. And, he 
added, “Anybody could have done this.” 


MORSE DENIES OFFER 


Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., declared that “the Sarlie 
stock was never offered to me, and if it had 
been, I would not have bought it. Re- 
member, we are operating on our own per- 
sonal funds. Mr. Silberstein is operating on 
other people’s money. 

“T could not have afforded to pay $69.87 a 
share for the Sarlie stock and, judging from 
their earnings record, neither could Penn- 
Texas stockholders.” 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 18, 1957] 
ExCHANGE MEMBERS Must KNow CusTOMERS— 
Do Tuer? 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The New York Stock Exchange has the fol- 
lowing rule covering accounts with its mem- 
ber houses; 
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“Rule 504: Every member firm and mem- 
ber corporation is required through a general 
partner or an officer who is a holder of vot- 
ing stock to use due diligence to learn the 
essential facts relative to every customer, 
every order, every cash or margin account 
accepted or carried by such firm or corpora- 
tion, and every person holding power of at- 
torney over any account accepted or carried 
by such firm or corporation.” 

Then under its supplementary material 
covering application of the above rule, there 
is this: 

“When an agency account is carried by a 
member firm or member corporation, its files 
should contain the name of the principal for 
whom the agent is acting and written evi- 
dence of the agent’s authority.” 

These rules take on new importance in 
light of the use of Swiss banks as fronts in 
trading in shares of American companies 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 

Under the penal code of Switzerland, banks 
of that country refuse to disclose the names 
of their customers. The customers’ identi- 
ties are covered by numbered accounts, and 
the names covered by the numbers are 
known only to 1 or 2 officers. 


MUST KNOW PRINCIPAL 


A strict interpretation of the stock ex- 
change rule cited above would require a 
member firm to know the principal for which 
any agent is acting. That should cover the 
Swiss banks, as well as their American agents. 

Yet, the Swiss banks have acquired stock 
bought through stock exchange member 
firms without disclosing the principals for 
whom they are acting. 

This has happened in the present Fair- 
banks, Morse-Penn-Texas Corp. proxy fight. 
A block of 100,000 Fairbanks, Morse shares 
was bought by Penn-Texas Corp. from 
the Union Bank of Switzerland. Part of 
these shares were acquired by the Swiss bank 
through a stock exchange firm, where the 
son-in-law of the head of Penn-Texas is a 
customers’ man. According to court testi- 
mony, the son-in-law as a customers’ man 
was accredited with this business. 

On this block a profit of between a half 
and a million dollars was made by the undis- 
closed customers of the Swiss bank. There 
was that difference between what the Swiss 
bank’s customers paid for the shares and 
what the bank got from Penn-Texas. 

There has never been any disclosure as to 
the identity of the bank’s customers. So 
far, all agencies of the Government seeking 
this information have run into the stone wall 
of the Swiss secrecy law. ‘ 

That 100,000-share block can be the decid- 
ing factor in the voting at the Fairbanks, 
Morse March 27 annual meeting. - There have 
been other Penn-Texas deals with Swiss 
banks. These cover an additional 152,000 
Fairbanks shares. 

The question is whether the exchange’s 
rule on disclosure of a principal goes beyond 
one agent. Thatis: If there are.two or more 
agents, need there be no disclosure? 





Let’s Save Some More 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a sincere, truthful, and 
straightforward editorial that appeared 
in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., on March 17, 1957: 
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Ler’s Save SOME More 


The free-wheeling, free-spending Feder,) 
Government is headed for trouble—this tim. 
from the people who pay the bills ang who 
= demanding that they be given less pj), 

pay. . 

According to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the man in the street_ 
and the womenfolk, too—are deluging their 
Senators and Representatives at Washington 
with mail urging action to pare billions of 
dollars off the new budget. : 

The Administration and the Palace Guarg 
might be inclined to ignore the ordinary 
individual’s petitioning for less spending 
That is demonstrated by the record size of 
the new budget. But when Senators ang 
Representatives get a squirmy feeling as 
they listen to the voice from home, they 
are certain to reflect the temper of that 
voice in their official acts in Congress as. 
sembled. 

Over the years, the people have accepteq 
the fantastic increase in Federal spending 
as @ necessary evil. World War II and the 
Korean conflict were with us to convince ys 
that such fabulous outlays of cash were ab. 
solutely a must. 

But now, although we have committed 
ourselves to defend the free world against 
Communist aggression, we are actually at 
peace. It is true that the time of peace is 
the time to prepare to defend ourselves. It 
is also true that it is silly to go broke pre- 
paring for the uncertainties of the future. 
And there is plenty of room for paring down 
the amounts that would be set aside for 
peacetime purposes. - - 

The Hoover Commission report shows 
where some 5 billions of dollars could be 
saved by eliminating waste, inefficiency and 
duplication of effort, and by getting the 
Government out of businesses that could be 
operated by taxpaying private enterprises. 

Do not escape the fact that the bombard- 
ment of protest against excessive spending 
at Washington is no mere feeble gesture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer are getting angry. 
They want action, not political speeches. 
They want the red pencil and the shears 
right on the desk of every Member of Con- 
gress—not as props but as working tools. 

Economists tell us, logically, that in a time 
of prosperity we should set some of our in- 
come aside as a cushion against possibie 
future reverses. But every working person 
finds that, although his income is going up, 
the amount of money he has left over at the 
end of the week—if any—is not consistent 
with his apparently good financial health. 

The reason, naturally, is almost boundless 
Government spending and failure of the 
Government to execute some of the major 
proposals in the Hoover. report. 

Don’t forget that the more the Government 
wants to do for you, the more it will have 
to do to you. Get that letter off to Wash- 
ington today. 





Air-Sea Rescue Unit at Los Angeles 
International Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles has 
drawn our attention to a matter mos 
vital to those tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans who fly in and out of California 
each year. There should be no addi- 
tional cost if presently available units 
are used. On the other hand, many 
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juman lives may be saved. For the 
jnformation of Members who are inter- 
ested, I include the cofrespondence: 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., March 12, 1957. 
The Honorable JaMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a copy of 
a letter sent to Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey on March 11, 1957. Because of 
the grave importance of having the Coast 
Guard establish an air-sea rescue unit at 
tos Angeles International Airport at the 
earliest possible moment, I shall greatly ap- 

te anything you can or may do to 
this end. 

With best wishes and assurance of my con- 
tinued high regard, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Norris Poutson, 
Mayor. 
Los ANGELEs, Catir., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Georce M. HuMPHReEyY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Since the midair 
collision in January of a military jet plane 
with a commercial aircraft over this city, 
with its resultant loss of lives, including 
schoolchildren playing in the schoolyard 
where the transport plane crashed, I have 
been conducting a thorough investigation 
into all phases of safety in the air, as well 
as rescue operations resulting from aircraft 
crashes. This investigation brought out a 
startling fact, and one which gives me grave 
concern. 


As you know, Los Angeles International 
Airport is located in close proximity to the 
Pacific Ocean. Ninety-four percent of the 
takeoffs at LAX are from east to west. The 
flight pattern, therefore, takes these planes 
directly over the ocean while they are still at 
a comparatively low altitude. Also, when it 
is necessary to stack planes prior to landings, 
such stacking operations are done over the 
ocean. To me, it seems not only advisable, 
but imperative, that the Coast Guard estab- 
lish an air-sea rescue unit at LAX or in the 
immediate vicinity thereof for use in event 
of a crash in the ocean. 

Since 1946 an active committee, made up 
of representatives of the Department of Air- 
ports of the City of Los Angeles, airlines, air- 
craft manufacturers, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, United States Coast Guard, 
United States Air Force and the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff’s Aero Detail, has been trying 
to obtain an adequate air-sea rescue facility 
in this area. Much correspondence and 
many memoranda from conferences are on 
file in our airports department on this sub- 
ject. In 1951, Admiral Richmond, of the 
Coast Guard, spent considerable time at the 
airport going over the problem and, accord- 
ing to my information, reported favorably to 
his Washington headquarters on the estab- 
lishment of an air-sea rescue unit at Los 
Angeles. Also in 1951, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution 
requesting Congress to provide facilities for 
air-sea rescue in this area. In January 1953, 
the problem was reviewed by the Board of 
Airport Commissioners-and the chamber of 
commerce, and efforts were again made, with- 
out success, to obtain such a unit. In Feb- 
Tuary 1957, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended that its transportation 
division be authorized to request appro- 
priate agencies of the Federal Government 
to take immediate steps to assure the in- 
stallation of a United States Coast Guard 
Air-Sea Rescue Unit at the proposed Playa 
del Rey marina facilities. (I shall touch on 
the Playa del Rey marina in a subsequent 
paragraph.) Because the arguments upon 
which the chamber’s recommendation was 
based are so ‘compelling, I am attaching a 
Sopy hereto._ 
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The responsibility for acquisition and 
maintenance of air-sea rescue equipment is, 
without question, vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the United States Code, title 
14, section 29, we quote in part: 

“For the purpose of saving life and prop- 
erty along the coasts of the United States 
and that sea contiguous thereto, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to estab- 
lish, equip, and maintain aviation stations, 
not exceeding 10 in number, at such points 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, as he may 
deem advisable, and to detail for aviation 
duty in connection therewith officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard.” 

Purther, under Public Law 207 of the 81st 
Congress, chapter 393, Ist session, H. R. 
4566, an act which may be cited as title 14 
sets forth the primary duties of the Coast 
Guard and reads, in part: 

“The Coast Guard shall enforce or assist 
in the enforcement of all applicable Federal 
laws upon the high seas and waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States; shall 
administer laws and promulgate and enforce 
regulations for the promotion of safety of 
life and property on the high seas and on 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States * * * shall develop, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate * * * rescue fa- 
cilities for the promotion of safety on and 
over the high seas and waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

To me, the meaning and intent of the 
foregoing quoted section and enactment are 
crystal clear and place the responsibility for 
such safety measures on the Secretary of 
the Treasury and, under him, the Coast 
Guard. 

In addition to the reasons indicated above 
for the establishment of an air-sea rescue 
unit in the vicinity of Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, there will shortly be con- 
structed a yacht harbor at Playa del Rey, 
which is very close to the Airport. When 
such harbor is constructed, there will be a 
still greater need for an air-sea rescue unit in 
the vicinity. 

The city of Los Angeles has previously and 
again offers the facilities at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport of space for storage of 
aircraft and office space, free of charge, if the 
Coast Guard will establish and activate an 
air-sea rescue unit there. For the past 11 
years we have been working on borrowed 
time, so to speak; however, the time has now 
arrived when positive and immediate action 
must be taken. I, therefore, respectfully 
request that an air-sea rescue unit be estab- 
lished at or near Los Angeles International 
Airport at the earliest practicable date. 

With assurance of my continued high re- 
gard, I am, 

Sincerely, 
NorRIs POULSON, 
: Mayor. 


Conference on Delinquency Proposed by 
Judge Rodgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, because of my interest in the juve- 
nile delinquency problem, I wish to in- 
clude a newspaper account of an address 


on the subject by the president judge — 
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of the Mercer County (Pa.) Court, the 
Honorable Herman M, Rodgers: 


CONFERENCES ON DELINQUENCY PROPOSED BY 
JUDGE RODGERS 


An effort to place the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in proper perspective was made 
by Judge Herman M. Rodgers in a hard- 
hitting address before the Sharon Kiwanis 
Club yesterday afternoon. 

The president judge of the Mercer County 
court debunked the theory that juvenile 
delinquency is something new, saying that 
today’s problem differs from yesterday's only 
in degree. The greatest single problem in 
the field today, he told the service club, is 
one of oversimplification of the issue. 

At the same time Judge Rodgers proposed 
a series of conferences of leaders of all seg- 
ments of community life to tackle the de- 
linquency problem head on. 

Said Judge Rodgers, in part: 

A newspaperman holding a _ responsible 
position with a newspaper having a large 
local circulation told me very earnestly, 
within the past few days, that he and his 
people considered this a lost generation and 
that they must now fight to save the next 
generation, 

“I am in complete disagreement with this 
position, because it is based on two false as- 
sumptions. First, because it assumes that 
juvenile delinquency is something new and, 
secondly, because it assumes that we have 
done what we can to correct it. How can 
they assume that juvenile delinquency, 
serious youthful misconduct, is a new prob- 
lem? Are our memories that short? Have | 
they forgotten that the fathers and uncles 
of these juveniles were vomiting their guts 
out on bootleg before these kids were ever 
born? 

“Can they really, seriously, contend that 
fornication among teenagers is an innova- 
tion of the midtwentieth century? Some of 
the cruddy magazines they print these days 
are really trash, but is there no one here 
who remembers those Maggie and Jiggs jobs 
they used to pass around? 

“Juvenile thievery is certainly a serious 
matter, as is adult thievery, but I cannot 
help remembering a situation out of little 
old Grove City. There was a fellow there 
who had a sort of general store, clothing, con- 
fectionery, sporting goods, and, unfortu- 
nately for him, he handled the distribution 
of the out-of-town newspapers. 

“Everyone stole from him. He’s still In 
business, but how he managed to survive 
is absolutely beyond me. Newspaper boys, 
friends of newspaper boys and just plain 
friends stole everything from Clark bars to 
shotgun shells to shirts and socks and golf 
clubs.” : 

A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 

“What I am trying to do is not to belittle 
our problems today, but rather to put it in 
its proper perspective. It is not a new 
problem. It differs from the problem of our 
generation only in degree. 

“The advent of the 2-car garage and of 
the great increase in the number of children, 
plenty of cash and the very complexity of 
our society itself have all tended to com- 
pound the problem. 

“The second assumption on which they 
base their decision to wash out this genera- 
tion is even more serious. That is the as- 
sumption that we have already done all we 
can to save it. While there is general agree- 
ment on the fact that juveniles’ misconduct 
is a serious problem, there is very little 
agreement on either the cause or the cure. 

“If I may say so, I believe the greatest 
single problem in the juvenile delinquency 
field is the tendency to oversimplify the 
problem. Delinquency is a legal term. It is; 
the symptom or outer manifestation of a} 
personality, social or other disorder. 
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“The term, juvenile delinquency, itself, ts 
as loosely used today as the term ‘beliyache’ 
ever was in the medical profession 100 years 
ago. What physician would be able to pre- 
ecribe treatment on the basis of such a diag- 
nosis when the specific problem could be 
anything from too much soda pop te an in- 
flamed appendix or to cancer? 

“How can you expect one specific prescrip- 
tion to stop this increase in juvenile delin- 
quency when it results from all sorts of ills 
existing in all segments of this crazy mixed- 
up world in which we live?” 

TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA 

“We are all in a whirlpool of information 
and propaganda regarding delinquency. 
Radio, television, magazines, newspapers, 
and preachers, politicians, and public serv- 
ants of all grades have aired literally 
thousands of heated words en the subject. 
Usually their comments are in the nature of 
an attack on the children or the parents or 
law-enforcement officers. 

“The currently popular theory of the ex- 
perts, and that includes everybody these 
days, is to blame the children’s misconduct 
on the parents and the breakdown of family 
life. 

“While I certainly believe that parental 
preoccupation in other matters is a major 
cause of our problem, I also believe that the 
recognition of this fact is of only limited 
value to use. That is, I am forced to say, 
“so what, the parents are to blame.’ 

“How are you going to use that fact in 
helping the child? ‘They say “punish the 
parents.’ A proper discussion of this point 
would require much more time than we have 
here, but in summary, I must say that the 
fact that we know that parents are to blame, 
in itself, is no solution to this problem—it 
simply suggests some things which may point 
to this solution.” 

FAMILY PICTURE HAS CHANGED 


“Certainly we must do what we can to 
strengthen the family, but at the same time 
we must recognize that the very nature of 
our society is forcing changes, to say the 
very least, in our family life. 

“The picture of the cozy little family of 
eight seated around the open hearth with 
mother knitting a sweater and father read- 
ing ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ is not a picture of 
our day, and I doubt that we can turn back 
the clock. 

“The swing shift at the mill, the second 
automobile, mother working out to help 
meet the payments on the first automobile; 
in short, the basic change from a simple 
rural to a complex urban society with the in- 
creasing demands from outside the home evi- 
dences the changes we are talking about. 

“And we believe that these changes ex- 
plain to some extent the increase of the 
juvenile problem in America.” 


SUGGESTS COURSE OF ACTION 


“In summary, I should iike to list some 
things that we know and some things we 
don’t know, and then suggest, perhaps, a 
course of action. 

“First, we know that we love our chil- 
dren. Second, that they are important to 
our society. Third, that an increasing num- 
ber of them violate the rules of society. We 
do not Know, first, the specific causes of 
these violations. Second, the specific solu- 
tions of this problem. 

“I think we also know some other things. 
I think we know thet there has been a lot 
more crying, accusing, and wringing of hands 
that there has been of honest, constructive 
effort in dealing with these matters. 

“The traveler who was beaten on the road 
was not aided by those who saw his problem 
and passed by. He got his help from the 
man who saw his injuries and went over, 
picked him up, took him to the Inn and 
paid his bills. 

“This problem, then being a many-headed 
enemy, must be met by all segments of so- 
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ciety. All ef us have an Interest in this 
problem. I have had children in my juve- 
nile court from homes in the $30,000-a-year 
class down to those on relief. 

“Your interest, as members of the board of 
trustees of your church and as schoo! direc- 
tors, is obvious. Do you believe the tremen- 
dous physical plants at your command are 
being used to their maximum in this critical 
struggle?” ; 

CHALLENGES UNIONS 

“Our unions, in recent years, have been 
recognized as important forces in our civic 
life. We have a right to ask what specific 
steps they are willing tottake. The merchant 
and the industrialist who are, by necessity, 
tax conscious, should be aware that the cost 
of maintaining one delinquent in a correc- 
tional institution averages 64 a day and that, 
in addition, he is at least temporarily a non- 
productive drone in the community. 

“The public press has great responsibility 
to epend at least as much space on the ac- 
complishments of the over 95 percent of our 
youth who are hitting the ball, as it docs 
on the 5 percent who are in a batting slump. 

“In my remarks at my swearing-in cere- 
mony on January 3, 1956, I promised to use 
the prestige of my office to promote in the 
lives of the young people a higher regard for 
the law and to promote in the community a 
deeper sense of responsibility to our young 


peopie. 
_ PROPOSE CONFERENCES 
“In conformance with this pledge and in 


ference of the leaders of all segments of 
community life.to council together and to 
seareh for the best means of conserving and 
developing this most previous asset, this 
pearl of great price. 

“In this conference, we will not only list 
our deficiencies, we will catalog owr re- 
sources in the field of manpower and physi- 
cal equipment. 

“It is not our desire to make. this confer- 


our judgment, a failure. To be worthwhile, 
it must become an arm of the people in an 
assault on a very serious threat to our con- 
tinued existence as a free, organized society.” 





Is Foreign Aid Useful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, George Sokolsky in a recent column 
questioned the usefulness of our foreign- 
aid pregram. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including that article at 
this point: 


jective 
tinued at the present or an expanded rate, 
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irrespective of the relatively minor effec:; on 
the domestic economy.” 7 

Two questions apise out of this paragraph: 

1. Has our foreign-aid program been use. 
ful? What has it done for the United Stateso 
Precisely what political and economic pene. 
fits have accrued to the United States from 
it? 

2. Is our present inflationary condition t, 
be regarded as a relatively minor effect on 
the domestic economy? More paper money 
is being circulated now than during the 
period 1933-1952. ‘The ratio of our poiq 
stock to our nongold money is the lowest of 
yearly ratios since 1932. Is this to be con- 
sidered a relatively minor effect on the 
domestic economy? 

The argument that foreign aid is only 4 
small part of the total economy seems to me 
fatuous. The fact is that Government ex. 
penditures of all kinds are now so high that 
the people are actually suffering from exces. 
sive taxation. The Hoover Commission pe- 
lieves that it can cut those expenditures by 
$4 to $5 billion, but nothing has been done 
about it thus far. When foreign aid was a 
dumping proposition to a great extent, it 
could be justified in a measure as a subsidy 
to industry, labor, and agriculture while 
making some friends perhaps in Europe. 

Today, the problem is economy, not the 
expansion of expenditures. 

Sonne’s report says: 

“If the United States were to double the 
present size of the foreign aid program (to 
$8.2 billion a year) by 1965, and assunring a 
gross national production level by then of 
$565 billion {in 1955 prices), there would 
be little additional impact on the United 
States economy.” 

The fallacy in this paragraph is the refer- 
ence to 1955 prices which has nothing to 
do with the question. What does matter is 
what kind of dollars we are using, 50-cent 
dollars, or 35-cent doliars, or what. Sonne 
apparently disregards inflation altogether 
and pays no attention at all to the fact that 
individual debt has risen in this country 
te a point which all economists except the 
Keynesians regard as unwarranted and un- 
safe. 


These days there is much talk in money 
markets of the raiders who use European or 
Canadian money to take over American com- 
panies, particularly those engaged in war in- 
dustries. The scale on which the raids are 
taking place is now being defined by two 
Senate committees, the SEC, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, but thus far not enough 
data is available to establish any special 
reason for this activity, other than that 
money flows to a safe and profitable market. 
Should not the investigations deal with the 
question of the drying up of the reservoirs of 
private capital in this country? If interest 
tates are lower in one country than another 
or if money is taxed less Im one country than 
another, borrowers seek the most advanta- 
geous market for money. 

It is possible that those who borrow in 
Switzerland or Venezuela or who get tax- 
free arrangements in Liberia or Nassau are 
pursuing the ordinary course of private en- 
terprise. The peril is that the beneficial 


an alien enemy of the United States. 

Tt is impossible to study the full effects 
upon our economy of foreign aid without 
analyzing this particular phenomeno!, 
namely, to what extent is the American res- 
ervoir of capital drying wp because of the 

individual indebtedness of Amer- 
icans and enormous bite that takes out 
of the individual's 

Sonne’s report also states: 

“{f the countries in meed of foreign sid 
had to increase their own exports sufficiently 

for ali the goods and services they 
urgently need, they would probably have re 
sorted to forcing or subsidizing exports, with 
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disruptive influences on world trade 
and on competitive conditions within United 
States industry.” 

Does this mean that foreign sid must last 
forever so that we can keep foreign subsi- 
dized goods out of our market? Why not use 
a high tariff? 





There'll Be Dispute for Mr. Ballantine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
special leave to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention to an editorial in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, under date of February 
22, commenting on the testimony of 
Thomas A. Ballantine, speaking on’ be- 
half of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in opposition to Federal 
grants-in-aid for classroom construction 
before the Education Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The editorial, under the caption 
“There'll Be Dispute for Mr. Ballantine,” 
gives some true facts as to the serious- 
ness of this problem in Kentucky. It 
questions the right of the chamber of 
commerce to tell the people of the Na- 
tion, and particularly the State of Ken- 
tucky, what they need. 

The editorial follows: 

THERE'LL BE DIsPUTE FOR Mr. BALLANTINE 

Louisvillian Thomas A. Ballantine, speak- 
ing for the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, testified in Washington that Federal 
help to build schools is “unwise and unnec- 





This is the other side of the picture. Only 
last week a group of Kentucky State and 
local school administrators told the same 
congressional committee that the need of 
new classrooms (around 10,000 in Kentucky 
today) is so great that many local districts 
cannot hope to provide them. 

Even the extreme limit of assessment and 
taxation would not bring in enough for the 
job, said last week’s delegation. It comes 
down to their point that there are simply 
not enough taxable resources everywhere. 

There might be a lively debate if spokes- 
men for the two schools of thought got to- 
gether. As chairman of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce committee on educa- 
tion, Mr. Ballantine speaks quite flatly on 
the subject: 

“It is the consensus of business in this 
country that the States and their communi- 
ties are responsible for, and able to finance 
the development of, the school systems re- 
quired by their citizens.” 

It is to be assumed that Mr. Ballantine’s 
soundings include the situation at home. 
Two years ago the Jefferson County school 
administration, preparing its case for a spe- 
cial school tax of 50 cents, reported on the 
dynamics of local population pressures. 
There were clear prospects that the number 
of county public school pupils, then around 
27,000, would, by the school year 1960-61, go 
up to more than 43,000. 

At the same time it was possible to report 
definitely, without leaning on estimates, that 
the “wealth” behind each county pupil had 
fone down from its peak of $15,197 in 1951 
to $12,922 in 1954-55. 

The wealth may be interpreted as values 
assessed for taxation. It was calculated at 
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the time (1954-55) that the cost for each 
school child was $241 a year from the general 
fund (product of the $1.50 regular rate) and 
$67 from the building fund (product of the 
temporary 50-cent rate), This total of $308 
for each child needed an assessment of 
around $15,000. The average residential as- 
sessment at the time was $3,550. 


County school building needs, then pro- 
jected through 1959, totaled $18,750,000. 
This was beyond the building program under 
way, supported by the temporary special tax 
of 50 cents and taking up all the anticipa- 
tions from the full term of the tax. 

We are not, of course, citing Jefferson 
County as typical of a school district in need 
of help, in spite of its experiences with explo- 
sive population growth. Butif the situation 
has so large and troubling an impact on 
populous and wealthy districts, where we 
must admit people still need awakening, 
what must it be doing in many thousands 
of districts that are near or beyond their 
limit of resources and credit? 





The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent communication from the New York 
Board of Trade, that organization re- 
spectfully petitioned the Congress of the 
United States by resolution to reduce the 
budget. The resolution is a forthright 
and comprehensive one and in the opin- 
ion of this. Representative from New 
York, it deserves to be engrossed in the 
Recorp. I, therefore, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the afore- 
mentioned resolution and the program 
suggested in connection with the same: 

Be it resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States. The principles and pro- 
gram contained herein aré adopted by the 
board of directors in whom such powers are 
vested, meeting on March 5, 1957; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this statement 
and resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Senate Finance Committee, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and to 
the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from the State of New York. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAM 


One of the greatest problems before the 
Nation today is the preservation of economic 
strength side by side with defense strength. 
The door to this is opened through the Fed- 
eral budget. As the 1957-58 budget is now 
before the Congress, the New York Board of 
Trade advocates and commends to the Con- 
gress the following principles and program: 

The restraints against inflationary pres- 
sures, urged by President Eisenhower upon 
business and labor, should be even more ex- 
emplified by government. Government ex- 
penditures, taxes, and debt should be sharply 
curtailed. Budget balance is not enough. 
What counts is to achieve it at the lowest 
possible level of expenditures and revenues. 
The Nation’s full productive energies are 
thus released, defense heightened, and eco- 
nomic disaster thwarted. 
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The avenue to tax and debt reduction is 
expenditure reduction. Expenditure reduc- 
tion requires,.determination and forthright- 
.mess by the people. Lipservice and pious 
resolutions won't do it. There must be 
sufficient social consciousness to accept the 
fact that expenditure reduction may tempo- 
rarily curtail or eliminate advantages that 
certain groups, areas, or parties now seem- 
ingly enjoy. 

Only those expenditures presently and 
absolutely essential should be approved. All 
others should be postponed or eliminated. 
Department and agency heads should be re- 
quired to assign priorities to their expendi- 
ture requests. Congressional staff facilities 
should be improved to afford thoroughgoing 
incisive review of these requests. E 

Immediate consideration should be given 
to the recommendations, not yet acted upon, 
of the second Hoover Commission. It has 
found that $5 billion can be saved through 
improved personnel policies; and that $2 bil- 
lion on defense expenditures can be elimi- 
nated without undermining defense pro- 
grams one iota. 

The Federal Government should get out 
of private enterprise, and out of State and 
local governments. At the very least, all 
business activities, or all functions like the 
post office, should be self-supporting. The 
trend of diminished responsibility and inde- 
pendence of State and local communities 
and ever-increasing recourse to Federal aid 
should be halted. This, in turn, requires a 
realinement of tax sources among Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Control of the purse strings must, at all 
times, be in the hands of the Congress. 
That control is lost when, as at present, de- 
partments or agencies can be almost indif- 
ferent to current appropriations by reason 
of the vast backlog of unexpended previous 
authorizations. Budget and accounting pro- 
cedures should be on an annual basis along 
the lines recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission, the Budget Bureau, and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

No tax reduction should be considered 
that will yield revenues insufficient to cover 
all expenditures, including a regular pro- 
gram of amortization of Government debt. 
Tax reform is always in order—and the need 
accentuated by high tax rates. The tax 
structure lacks stability in its excessive re- 
liance on an unstable income tax. Further- 
more, the income-tax law leaves a great 
deal to be desired in simplicity,.equity, cer- 
tainty, and administrability. The recom- 
mendations of a nonpartisan tax commis- 
sion along the lines of S. 769 (introduced 
by Senator WiLey) and H. R. 41 (introduced 
by Congressman CoupErT) should be sought. 





Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
statehood for Hawaii is not only a desire 
of both political parties in Hawaii as 
well as of the mainland of the United 
States—it is the hope of the great ma- 
jority of the people of Hawaii. Support 
for Hawaiian statehood comes from all 
levels of our social, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions. The people of Hawaii, 
in every walk of life, imbued with demo- 
cratic ideals and principles, covet the 
status of equal sisterhood with the 
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United States of America. ‘The follow- 
ing resolution, adopted by the Hawaii 
Mission of the Methodist Church at its 
conference on March 2, 1957, is inserted 
in the Recorp in full in demonstration 
of the broad base of statehood support 
among the people of Hawaii—in this in- 
stance that of a religious and strictly 
nonpartisan group: 
RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD 

Whereas statehood for Hawaii is a social 
and civic.as well as a political issue. As 
such, it falls within the scope of the Meth- 
odist Conference and deserves our earnest 
attention and support; and 

Whereas statehood is the aim and ac- 
cepted destiny of every Territory of the 
United States. For Hawaii, in addition to 
political advantage (with voting representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States) 
it would be of material aid in our Pacific 
and Asian relations. It would be the most 
powerful single argument that can be offered 
that the people of Hawaii, of many racial 
ancestries, are accepted fully as citizens of 
the United States, and are not treated as 
colonials under the dictation of an im- 
perialist government and bureaucracy; and 

Whereas this would be an effective answer 
to the continued and insistent propaganda 
of the Communist agencies that Hawaii is 
being exploited by the capitalists of the 
United States mainland; and 

Whereas statehood, furthermore, would 
encourage Hawaii to develop its social ac- 
tivities and agencies, directly along the line 
which the Methodist Church indorses and 
encourages: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Hawaii Mission Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church (meeting in 
Honolulu, March 2, 1957), That we whole- 
heartedly support statehood for Hawaii and 
by this resolution ask that copies of this 
statement be sent to the President of the 
United States; to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the President of 
the United States Senate; to the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives; 
to the delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the 
Honorable John A. Burns; to the Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the president 
of the Territorial senate; to the speaker of 
the Territorial house of representatives; and 
to the chairman of the Hawall Statehood 
Commission. 


President Ramon Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, the tragic death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay is a tremendous loss, not only 
to the Philippine Islands, but to the 
entire free world. 

I knew him personally and am deeply 
distressed by his untimely passing. 

Years ago I spent a year in the Orient, 
part of it in the Philippine Islands, as a 
private secretary to the Governor Gen- 
eral. 

Ever since this experience I haye been 
deeply interested in the welfare and de- 
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velopment of the people in .* islands. LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 


I have been happy in the p 
and cooperation developed between the 
two countries, evidenced particularly in 
World War II when the soldiers of both 
countries stood and fought side by side. 

President Magsaysay was a stanch 
supporter of this country. 

I met him some years ago when he 
came to Washington. 

I met him some 15 months ago in Ma- 
nila when several Members of this House 
at his invitation discussed with him 
Philippine problems and world problems 
over the breakfast table in old Malaca- 
nan Palace, where I had lived for a short 
time in days gone by. 

It was impossible to know him without 
sensing his integrity, his ability, and his 
great courage. 

It was impossible to follow his career 
without realizing how close to his heart 
were the welfare and progress of his peo- 
ple, and the triumph of freedom over 
communism. 

He made a great contribution to his 
country, to southeast Asia, and to the 
free world as a whole. 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to his 
family and to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Washington Star of March 18, 1957, en- 
titled “President Magsaysay”: 

PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 
The airplane crash that has cut short the 


the United States) may be able to stage a 


This is a matter that only events them- 
selves can clarify. Nevertheless, despite the 
uncertainties of the moment, there is reason 
to hope that Vice President Garcia will carry 
on without making any basic change in 
policy. After all, the vast majority of the 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe; 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ap 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U. gs, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the ' 


Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrREssIonaL Recorn {s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be jawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thered! 
(U. &, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
@ressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 
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Gangbustin’ Game Warden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this is Na- 
tional Wildlife Week. Under the leader- 
ship of Walt Disney, National Wildlife 
Week chairman, Americans throughout 
the Nation who love the great outdoors 
are focusing public attention on the need 
to protect and preserve our great natural 
heritage of soil, water, forest, and wild- 
life. 

It is most appropriate, therefore, to 
call attention to the colorful story of 
Ernie Swift, today the national executive 


| director of the National Wildlife Federa- 


tion which sponsors National Wildlife 
Week, in cooperation with its State 
affiliates. ‘The following excerpts from 
an article in the April 1957 issue of True 
magazine is not only fascinating reading 
but gives the reader an appreciation of 
e coming of age of the conservation 
movement in America and of the kind of 
contribution made by thousands of con- 
servation workers to protect our wildlife 
and our natural resources. The people 
home State of Wisconsin already 
and respect Ernie Swift, and I 
all those who read this article 
that admiration and respect: 
GANGBUSTIN’ GAME WARDEN 
(By Ken Smith and John Keats) 

The young game warden had known what 
he was going to find ever since he first spot- 
ted the big Lincoln in the forest clearing, 
and saw the machinegun lying across the 
back seat. After glancing quickly around 
him, he had moved quietly and carefully 
through the woods toward the dam and now, 
standing on the edge of the riverbank above 
the water, he could look down and 
see them, He stood there silently in the 
shad trees, nervously rubbing his 
knowing that only a 
go down there and take 


turn around and get the 
of here, he told himself, and nobody 
know. With those guns, they could 
Pieces before I’d gone 2 feet. 

from the automatic rifle 
t the sign reading 
prohibited” to the 
that protruded from the 
fishermen. Why should 
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I get myself shot over nothing but a few 
lousy fish, Ernest Swift thought. 

But he knew all along that he had made 
his decision before he had even seen the 


Lincoln; he had made it back when he first 


pockets, Swift moved rapidly, 
the noise of the water to drown 
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out his movements. Just as he was con- 
gratulating himself for having successfully 
taken them by surprise, the three men 
whirled around—guns gripped in their 
hands. * * * ° 

“What in hell do you want?” a coid voice 
demanded. The heavy face behind the voice 
would have been instantly recognizable to 
any newspaper reader in those days of 1928; 
chiefly celebrated as the inventor of the one- 
way ride, he was known as “Machinegun” 
Frankie McErlane. 

Fighting to keep his voice steady, Swift 
said, “I’m going to have to arrest you. Let 
me see your fishing licenses.” 

“Jesus, a hayseed cop,” McErlane sneered. 
“Well, whatta you know.” * * * The second 
gunman, an ugly, stupid giant named Frank 
Novak, stood looking at Swift out of con- 
tempt-filled eyes. With his attention on 
McErlane, Swift did not realize that the third 
man had circled around behind him until 
he heard the soft, emotionless voice: ‘“Good- 
by, you———. We're settling this one right 
now.” 

In that instant, Ernie Swift knew for sure 
that he had been a fool. But he’d done what 
he said he’d do; what he thought he had to 
do. At least, he had that. 


When Swift signed up as a State game 
warden in 1926, he figured he’d made a man’s 
solemn promise. His first assignment had 
been to ride herd on a gaggle of transplanted 
Kentucky mountaineers who had just run 
the former warden out of the woods in the 
northeastern end of the State. 


* * * On many occasions in the next 2 
years he found himself alone in a woods full 
of slouch-hatted, spindly, bewhiskered moun- 
taineers, every man-Jack of them armed. If 
they met casually, Swift and the moun- 
taineers would nod with mutual respect. If 
it was a business meeting, Swift would walk 
boldly up and tell them to consider them- 
selves under arrest—he’d expect them in 
court next day. * * * The Kentuckians ad- 
mired this skinny little blue-eyed, redhaired 
lawman, who would walk right up to a band 
of armed clansmen and tell them where to 
head in and then have the guts to turn 
his back and saunter away. 

Swift turned in such a brilliant arrest 
record, and earned himself such a reputa- 
tion that in 1928 he was assigned to Sawyer 
County to take on the toughest chore any 
game warden in this Nation was ever called 
to face. High-riding Chicago gangsters had 
chosen the woods around Swift’s hometown, 
Hayward, as a place to get cool when Chi 
got a little hot. * * * 

Al Capone had a resort for his boys on the 
east fork of the Chippewa River. Bugs Moran 
and the Barker-Karpis gang showed up, 
along with Potatoes Koffman, Lefty Counsel, 
and Gus Winkler. The incredible Joe Soltis, 
* * * had a resort and a golf course on 
Barker Lake on the Chippewa’s east fork. | 

The Chicagoans gaily machinegunned 
deer at night with the aid of auto head- 
lights; fished illegally for muskellunge in 
the dam across the Chippewa where the big 
fish were held in a huge trap until the 
wardens could net them out and lift them 
across. Rules? Laws? Those were for 
suckers, the Chicagoans said. Trifle with 
us, they snarled, and you’ll wind up at the 
bottom of a lake wearing a concrete kimono, 


The man behind Swift, a chunky Italian 
named Joe Milaga, was about to fire when 
McErlane suddenly snapped, “Shove it, Joe.” 

Then, as the warden stood tense and sweat- 
ing, the three gunmen began arguing about 
whether or not to kill him. Figuring his 
best bet was to take the initiative, Swift 
turned to McErlane and said, as calmly as 
possible, “Let’s see your license.” 

The effrontery of it dazed the hoods. Mc- 
Erlane fumbled in his pockets and produced 
the last thing Swift expected to see—a fish- 
ing license. Silently, McErlane handed it 
over. 

* w 2 * of 

“G— d—, Frankie, I kill him now,” Milaga 
howled, dragging his gun out again, but 
McErlane was doing the thinking for the 
mob that morning. 

“Leave him go,” he said. 
hayseed.” 

Swift knew it would be silly to go up 
against such odds again, or to think simple 
candor would have any appeal to McErlane’s 
kind of animal. * * * Specifically, he slipped 
into ambush beside the forest road that led 
to the dam, and 2 days later, nabbed Joe 
Soltis himself. 

~ = - e a 

He took Joe to court and after half an hour 
of profane pleading and threatening, Joe 
Soltis contemptuously peeled $50 from a roll 
that was at least twice as large as the judge’s 
and Swift’s annual income put together. 


Swift kept playing it that way, choosing 
his own ground and taking the offensive, 
but 2 weeks later he ran into a situation he 
couldn’t handle on his own terms. He’d ar- 
rested 3 of Soltis’ men, but couldn’t herd 
all 3 of them to court. He told them to re- 
port, and when they didn’t come to town to 
give themselves up, Swift knew he’d have to 
go after them—out to Soltis’ camp on Barker 
Lake. 

When Swift drove up, he saw four thick- 
bodied, mean-eyed, pasty-faced city types 
squatting on the front porch. They didn’t 
say anything. “I want to see Joe.” Swift 
told them. 

Just as in the movies, one of them nodded 
slightly * * * and glanced at the door. It 
was an invitation. Swift walked past them, 
through the door, and the four men followed, 
pistols drawn, and took up various vantage 
points around the room behind him. Soltis 
waddled into the living room through an- 
other door, carrying a pint of whisky. * * * 

“Why, Oinie,” the beer baron rumbled 
genially, “whatsa matta, Oinie?” 

* * * He waved one of the boys to pull up 
@ chair for Swift. The warden ignored the 
hospitality. Then feeling trapped and tense, 
Swift told Joe how it was. 

“Aw, Oinie,” Joe protested, smiling greasily. 
“Don’t get hard about it. Sit down. Let's 
have a drink.” 


For the next half hour Soltis tried to tell 
Swift in a hundred different ways to stop 
being a Boy Scout. Swift didn’t seem to be 
getting it. At last Soltis seemed to think he 
realized the basic problem and hauled out 
his enormous bankroll. * * * 

“It’s yours, Oinie,” Soltis said expansively. 
“Take any or all of it. Here, take a grand, 
whadda I care? Only lay off me and my 
boys.” 

“The State’ pays me,” Swift said flatly, 
feeling idiotically heroic. The State was pay- 
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ing him $140 a month. * * * “T have to take 
three of your boys back to town with me,” 
Swift added. 

“You stupid bastard,” Soltis exploded, 
lunging to his full 6 feet 3, his big faee 
red with whisky and anger. “Do you know 
how easy it would be for me to kill you?” 

Soltis brushed the table aside, lurched 
out the front steps and down the porch 
steps. There was a flock of chickens scratch- 
ing around in the dirt a few yards from one 
of the cabins. * * * He drew his .45 caliber 
Army Colt and blasted away. 

The big wasn’t all reputation. He had 
gigantic shoulders and arms bigger than 
your legs, and he was a good fisherman and 
a good shot. Firing rapidly, he clipped the 
heads off three moving chickens: Then he 
turned back to Swift. “Catch on?” he grated. 

“Yeah, I know,” Swift said. “But all I 
came here for was to tell you your boys have 
to come to court today.” 

* * o . * 

At 5 p. m., just as court was about to close, 
Soltis and a dozen hoods walked in. Three 
of the gunmen admitted they’d hunted out 
of season and Soltis, without a word, threw 
a roll of bills on the desk before the bench, 
As the big man turned to leave, he spotted 
Swift near the courtroom door. “Now lemme 
tell you something,” Soltis sneered, towering 
over the slender warden. “Up to now I been 
easy on you. I thought maybe we could be 
friends. But the hell with that. Next time 
you think you gotta take me, you better come 
shooting.” / 

“all right,” Swift skid, “I will.” 

Swift reported this conversation to the 
home office in Madison, and the effect was 
immediate—bringing Swift face to face with 
Goy. Walter Kohler, Sr., father of the pres- 
ent governor. After the warden had told 
his story, the Governor asked, “What do you 
intend to do about it?” 

“Kill Soltis, if I have to,” Swift said. . 

“I think you are absolutely right,” Kohler 
said. “Stay with it, but use good judgment. 
Take all the men you need to get the job 
done. If necessary, I'll declare martial law 
in Sawyer County and call out the National 
Guard to back you up. * * *” 

Characterically, Swift moved first. He 
called in four other wardens and this time, 
in addition to their issue Colts, they carried 
rifles. Instead of driving through the forest 
road that led to thé dam, the law men en- 
tered the woods at dusk, worked their way 
around, and spent the night in a tent deep 
in the woods about 3 miles upstream. 


¥ * = ee * 


The wardens arranged an ambush and 
Soltis and his two fishing companions even- 
tually walked smack into the leveled rifles. 

“Hey,” the racket lord complained, his big 
face pale. “What the hell is this? How 
come all the G— d— hardware?” 

“You told me the next time I had to take 
you, to come shooting,” Swift explained. 
“Go on. Move.” 

. . & * + 


The next day, Soltis was gone from Wis- 
consin forever. Told of this, Swift's only 
comment was, “I don’t think Joe ever under- 
stood me.” 

But the remaining Chicagoans understood 
Swift only too well. He was a menace to 
their liberty and pursuit of happiness, and 
they marked him for death. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation got wind of this and 
Swift was yanked into hiding, despite his 
bitter protests. “People will think I'm yel- 
low,” he said. “I’m damned if I’m going to 
run.” 

“We're getting you out. of there before you 
get killed,” the chief warden told him. 

The State hid Swift and his wife in the 
Soldiers’ Home at Mendota while FBI and 
State police began to comb the Chicago ele- 
ment out of Hayward's hair. Swift fumed 
and fussed, but he stayed put, and it’s just 
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as well he did, for the gang’s threat was no 
joke. 

Swift hadn’t been out of Hayward long 
before a black Packard purred into town and 
stopped at the pool hall. Out stepped a 
good-looking, clean-featured youth, dressed 
with quiet taste in expensive city clothes. 
“Does anybody know where I can find Ernie 
Swift?” he asked. 

George Taylor, an aged Indian wolf hunter, 
said sure, he knew. “I take you to him.” 

“That's awfully nice of you, ”" the young 
man replied. 

There were two sinister customers sitting 
in the back seat of the big Packard, sur- 
rounded by machine guns, rifles, pistols, 
sawed-off shotguns, and boxes of ammuni- 
tion. All at once the Indian knew he didn’t 
want to go anywhere. 

“Get in there, you half-breed — — — 
—,” the young man said, and shoved the 
Indian into the car. 

In front of Swift’s house Taylor received 
his instructions. “When he comes to the 
door,” the young man snapped, “get the hell 
out of the way and maybe you won't be 
killed.” 

Taylor knocked several times. * * * 

Swift might have resented being yanked to 
one side while the cleanup went on, but the 
move proved a turning point in his life. He 
soon found himself riding a desk in Madison, 
learned the intricacies of top-level admin- 
istration while advancing steadily through 
the ranks, and in 1947 he was made director 
of Wisconsin's Conservation Department. 

There were two red-hot issues when Swift 
took office. One was the invasion of the 
lamprey eel, which had scuttled the lake- 
trout fishery, and the fishermen were lobby- 
ing for a law permitting them to use fine- 
mesh nets and claim anything caught in such 
nets to be a legal fish. Second, north coun- 
try hunting-camp proprietors bitterly re- 
sented the conservation department’s plan 
to kill off a percentage of Wisconsin's deer 
herd in order to save it. 

This was n because there wasn’t 
enough natural food for all Wisconsin’s deer, 
so all deer were threatened with starvation. 
The department figured the only way to save 
the herd was to thin it, but thinning it, in 
the minds of the hunting-camp proprietors, 
meant fewer targets. And fewer targets 
meant less customers.“ One of the most in- 
fluential resort owners in the north country 
came storming into Madison. 

“Our deer are more important to us than 
you are, Swift,” he said. “I’m warning you. 
If you insist on ramming a deer-killing pro- 
gram down our throats, I’m going to get 
you if it takes every penny I own and -every 
dollar I can borrow.” 

“Look,” Swift said reasonably, “You’ve 
been running a resort for maybe 30 years. 
Right here in my office there’s a fellow been 
studying deer, scientifically, for as long as 
you've been in the business. Now if 
he told you how to run your resort, you’d 
laugh in his face. But when you cgme here, 
you're trying to tell him you know more 
about deer than he does.” 

“Maybe I do,” the resort man said, un- 
moved. “I’m warning you. You prune that 
herd, and we won't rest till we get you 
fired.” 

The man left and Swift sighed. 


resort men were all set to do alittle log- 


tion nt. 


public parks out of funds received through 
the sale of hunting and fishing 

funds which Swift’s department then re- 
ceived and which it desperately needed. 


. tically impossible. 
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Further, the bill would reduce the depart. 
ment’s cut of the State’s general fund. _ 

Accordingly, Swift found a friend in the 
legislature and got him to offer a bill th t 
would support the public parks through an 
increase in real estate taxes. This thought 
so horrified the legislature that a hasty tric 
was arranged. They promised that huntin 
and fishing license funds would remain in 
Swift’s department, and the department's 
cut of the general funds would be increaseq 
if only that real. estate tax bill would be 
quietly forgotten. 

All this was very well, but Swift had no 
intention of fighting one battle and ca! 
tt a war. He had the department prep 
24 conservation bills, and Sprecher went 
to the floor to fight them through. It went 
as planned. The legislators were kept so 
busy considering Swift's bills they never got 
around to those favored by the would-be fish 
thieves and deer-starvers. Instead, the lez- 
islature was maneuvered into passing 19 of 
the 24 bills Swift proposed. 

In the 3 legislative sessions held during 
Swift’s directorship, he and Sprecher got 79 
out of 100 bills made into law—by far the 
best record of amy government department 
with any legislature. * * * 

a * * > * 

Among other things, Swift’s audits dis- 
closed that the department operated several 
trout hatcheries so inefficiently that fincer- 








lings were costing the State $4 each. The 
inefficient hatcheries were closed. * * * 
* * * +. . 


The Federal Government had been dicker- 
ing for Swift’s service for years before 1954, 
when President Eisenhower's men asked Swiit 
to quit the minors and join the big league 
in Washington. There was a newly created 
job tailored specifically for Swift in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service—that of Assistant Di- 


rector. Under it, Swift would not only help 
form policy but see it carried out, and act as 
liaison man between the Federal Government 
and the States. * * * 

a * * + * 


As the months wore on, it became apparent 
to Swift that he and John L. Farley, Director 
of Fish and Wildlife Service, held differe: 
philosophies. 

Swift couldn’t stomach the granting of oil 

leases in public wildlife refuges and he «aid 
so. He told it to his superiors, and to any- 
body elise in earshot. 
» Most important, he flatly refused, when 
ordered to do so, to compose a memorandum 
that would nullify all the Federal rules which 
make it illegal to bait ducks. 

The story is interesting and ugly. The 
fact is, our duck population is so small that 
shooting over baited grounds would seriously 
deplete it. Hence, it’s against Federal (and 
Canadian) law to bait duck. Rich men’s gun 
clubs in Ohio, Maryland, and California want 
that law changed. In plain words, their po- 
litically potent members want a better 
chance for a bird than the chance granted 
any plain Joe. 

One day Farley made a speech to conserva- 
tion groups pledging the Federal duck-bait- 
ing regulations would be upheld. Two days 
later he called Swift into the office and told 
him to draw up @ memorandum for Farley 
to sign—a memorandum so worded as to 
make enforcement of the regulations prac- 
Swift pointblank refused 
to have anything to do with it, and the 
memorandum was prepared by someone else 
in the office. 

“If you sign this after what you prom- 
ised those people,” Swift told Farley with 
unconcealed anger, “you better buy 4 one- 
way ticket to China, because they’re going to 
come shooting.” 

Tt is to Farley’s credit that the peng 
randum remained unsigned, for the po! 
pressure on him was immense. 
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At this point, Swift, who'd been feeling 
that he was in the position of a quarter- 
pack who had been ordered by the coach 
to throw the game, resigned his Federal job. 
He was immediately offered another, also es- 

jally created for him, as executive director 
of the National Wildlife Federation. Swift 
accepted eagerly, feeling certain that he 
could do more good as spokesman for 3 
million sportsmen and conservationists than 
ne could do in any of the top Federal jobs. 

He’s had the job less than 2 years now, 
and already it’s borne fruit. As all sports- 
men know, the military has always acted 
as if game laws didn’t apply to military res- 
ervations, much as the mobsters of Swift’s 
youth didn’t think game laws applied to 
them. Swift, as federation director, kept 
sniping mercilessly at the Pentagon and a 
year ago last March the Pentagon ran up 
the white flag. Henceforth, the brass told 
swift, the military will obey conservation 
jaws and practices on its reservations. 

The oil-lease giveaway battle isn’t over by 
a long shot, as far as Swift is concerned. 
And he’s still watchful for a return of the 
paiting issue, which will come back as sure- 
ly as the ducks themselves. But Ernie Swift 
feels that he’s now in the best possible posi- 
tion to carry out his lifelong aim—the pro- 
tection of America’s wildlife. 


Seven Hundred and Ninety-four Country 
Editors Tell How They Would Vote if 
They Were in Their Congressman’s 
Shoes 
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it is often difficult to know what the rural 
half of America is thinking. 

The American Press has tabulated the 
“votes” of the country editors on these is- 
sues in order to give you a quick method of 
knowing how the editors of the North, South, 
East, and West would vote if they were “in 
your shoes.” 

In addition, in this issue we have included 
hundreds of comments which will help you 
to see why the editors vote as they do. 

We hope this study will be helpful to you 
as well as to America, 

Below we are giving the 22 questions in- 
cluded in our survey as well as the answers 
of the editors to them. All replies are 
grouped according to the section of the 
country in which the editors live. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five of the replies are from 
the Northeastern States, 207 from the South, 
329 from the North Central States and 123 
from the West. 

MIDDLE EAST AUTHORITY 


Question 1. President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to authorize him to use 
United States forces, if he considers it nec- 
essary to stop any Communist aggression 
against countries in the Middle East. Do 
you think he should be given this authority? 


[Percent] 


South | North | West | Total 
Central 


70 
29 
1 


North- 
east 


FOREIGN AID 
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to a fixed 90 percent of parity for the basic 
crops? 
[Percent] 


| 
North- | South | North West | Total 
east Central 


CORPORATION TAXES 
Question 6: At present, corporations taxes 


are 30 percent on the first $25,000 of profit 
and 52 percent on profits above $25,000. 
Unless Congress extends the legislation es- 
tablishing this tax, it will drop to 25 per- 
cent and 47 percent on April 1, with a loss 
in revenue of around $2 billion. 
the following actions would you advise Con- 
gress to take: (a) Extend the 30 percent and 
52 percent for another year? 
tax automatically drop to 25 percent and 47 
percent? Continue the 52 percent but re- 
duce the tax on the first $25,000 to 25 per- 
cent? 


Which of 


(b) Let the 


[Percent] 


South | North | West 
Central 


North- Total 
t 


INCREASE EXEMPTION 
Question 7: A bill has been offered to in- 


crease the present $600 individual income-tax 


exemption to $700. It is estimated that a 
$100 increase would cost $2.4 billion in reve- 
nue. Do you think the exemption should be 
increased? 


Question 2: During recent years Congress 
has appropriated about $4 billion each year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Press, an inde- 
pendent magazine for hometown news- 
papers, recently ‘took a poll of opinion 
among weekly newspaper editors of the 
Nation upon 20 issues of national in- 
terest. 

A total of 794 editors responded. Since 
most of these editors live in small-cities 
of from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, and 
are close to the public of their communi- 
ties, it seems to me they institute one of 
the most reliable soundingboards of 
present public opinion on national issues. 

The poll of editorial opinion made by 
the American Press is therefore most 
interesting and informative. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this poll of opinion in the Recorp to pro- 
vide all Members a chance to study it. 

The American Press poll of editorial 
opinion, er with that magazine’s 
artitle it, follows: 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR COUNTRY 
Evrrors Tent How THey WovuLtp Vore iF 
THEY WERE IN THEIR CONGRESSMAN’sS SHOES 
Seven hundred and ninety-four country 

hewspaper editors, at the request of the 

American Press, have taken time to give 

their views on 20 questions of outstanding 

dt onuii yee pe that you aby ear 
° ure ¥ *? sen en 
on thean sitll ‘grassroots 

There is no doubt among most Congress- 
men that the country editor does reflect 
Srassroots sentiment. Without his help, 


for countries in other parts of the world, to 
help prevent their goimg communistic. Do 
you think Congress should appropriate more, 
less, or the same amount for the coming year? 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North West | Total 
east Central 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Question 3: Do you want to see John Foster 
Dulles continue as Secretary of State? 


[Percent] 


South | North | West | Total 


North- 
east Central 


No answer....-- 


SOIL BANK 


Question 4: Do you think the soil bank 
plan should (a) be left as is; (b) extended 
to cover drought rélief, flood relief, or credit 
needs; or (c) eliminated? 


[Percent] 


South | North | West | Total 
Central 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Question 5: Do you favor or oppose a bill 
which would return Federal price supports 


[Percent] 


South | North | West | Total 


North- 
t Central 


TAX ON DIVIDENDS 
Question 8: Do you think corporations 


should be exempt from taxation on the por- 
tion of their earnings which is distributed 
as dividends and upon which the individual 


shareholders pay taxes? 
[Percent] 


North-| South | North | West | Total 
Central 


TAX ON COOPERATIVES 


Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and savings and loan associations be 
subject to Federal income taxation in the 
same manner as other business corporations, 
Would you favor such legislation? 


[Percent] 


South | North | West | Total 


Central 


North- 


DEBT REDUCTION 


Question 10: If Congress should cut items 
in the budget by say $2 billion, would you 
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suggest that taxes be cut by that amount or 
that this potential surplus be used to reduce 
the national debt? 





























[Percent] 
North-| South | North 
east Centrai 
Cut taxes....... 24 2 2 
Reduce debt..--. 70 66 74 
Both gh beutiiie 3 2 2 
No answer.....- 3 3 1 












SOCIAL SECURITY 


Question 11: At present, most people over 
65 cannot collect social security pensions if 
they earn over $1,200 a year. Would you 
favor eliminating this restriction? 









[Percent] 








West | Total 





North-| South | North 
east tral 















SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
Question 12: A bill has been introduced 
calling for an appropriation of a minimum 
of $600 million a year for 5 years to be used 
to speed school construction. Do you favor 









such a program? 
i ct 


ae South a West | Total 
so inetieaaaaal 55 
No.___. hina 45 
No answer.. soopeasetcase, ~~ SG Iracebess 


SEGREGATION PROVISION 
Question 13: If a school-aid bill is passed, 
do you think it should include a provision 
denying aid to areas in which schools are 
segregated? 






















[Percent] 
Marte South poe, West | Total 










Question 14: Federal scholarships, to help 
100,000 students with ability, but who can’t 
afford college, to have a college education, are 
expected to be proposed to Congress. Are 
you for or against such Federal scholarships? 


[Percent] 














North- | South | North | West | Total 







Against - ........ 







CURB ON FILIBUSTER 

Question 15: In order to curb filibuster- 

ing, the Senate may consider a rule change 

so that a simple majority, instead of a two- 

thirds majority, can call for an end to dis- 

cussion. Do you favor such a curb on fili- 
bustering? 








SS 


South —— West | Total 
79 
amgientebatiigteiaaa 20 
ponden i 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES 
Question 16. Would you favor giving the 
Vice President specific executive duties and 
relieve him of his job of presiding over the 
Senate? 





POSTAGE RATES 
Question 17: Would you favor legislation 
to increase first-class postal rates to 5 cents, 
with the provision that letters would auto- 
matically be sent by airmail to localities 
where airmail would be faster? 


[Percent] 





POST OFFICE SUBSIDY J 
Question 18: Do you feel that the Post 
Office should set rates based on paying its 
own way—or continue to be subsidized by 
taxes? 
[Percent] 





Question 19: Would you favor lowering 
the, present draft period of 2 years to 18 
months? 


[Percent] 





PAY AS YOU SEE TV 

Question 20: The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has been asked to rule on 
whether television stations can broadcast 
pay-as-you-see programs, whereby owners of 
TV sets would pay to see those programs if 
they were interested. This, of course, would 
be in addition to regular free paid 
for by commercial advertisers. Do you think 
the FCC should approve pay-as-you-see 
television? 





Eprror’s Nore.—Commercial interests fa- 
voring “Pay as you see” television and com- 
mercial interests opposing it have both ob- 
jected to the wording of the above question. 
Each feels that the question fails to make 
its case clear. Because this is a vital decision 
to be made by the FCC, The American Press 
plans to make another survey on this subject, 
presenting the arguments on both sides, and 
asking editors to vote after reading the pros 
and cons. 


March 29 
Control of Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, my at. 
tention has been drawn to the possible 
effect of a proxy fight for control of Fair. 
banks, Morse Co., one of the oldest, syc- 
cessful industrial companies in Illinois, 
headed by Robert H. Morse, Jr., a dis. 
tinguished Illinois citizen whose family 
founded the company. This proxy fight 





. and its possible results are of great pub- 


lic interest in my State. One of the com- 
pany’s principal operating plants and 
several thousand of its employees reside 
in [ilinois and its main office is in 
Chicago, 

In its campaign to take over con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse Co., Penn-Texas 
Co., a holding company for Leopold Sil- 
berstein, has resorted to newspaper ad- 
vertisements directed to officers and em- 
ployees of the company. There is nor- 
mally no harm in using such ads to get 
@ message over to readers of the press, 
but many of the particular persons to 
whom these ads are directed are legally 
protected against improper representa- 
tions as stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse 
Co., under its employees stock purchase 
plan. 

The advertisements are of question- 
able legality, because Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rules prohibit the 
solicitation of proxies through the use 
of advertisements or other communica- 
tions containing predictions as to future 
market values, earnings, or dividends 
which may mislead stockholders into 
giving up their proxies. 

It is also illegal under the SEC rules 
to make claims prior to a stockholders 
meeting regarding the results of solici- 
tation of proxies. But these rules seem 
to have had little effect in the campaign 
by Penn~-Texas Co. to take over the man- 
agement of the long-established and con- 
servatively managed Fairbanks, Morse 
Co. 

The local advertising used in every 
State where Fairbanks, Morse plants are 
located has sought to reassure the off- 
cers and emplo that their jobs will 
be secure under -Texas manage- 
ment. The advertisements make vague 
references to Penn-Texas’ financial con- 
dition by citing the gross 1956 sales fig- 
ures for the several companies it con- 
trols, but omits even a general state- 
ment of earnings for the same period. 
Gross sales is no measure of a company’s 
financial position. Mr. Silberstein has 
ee ere _— 
president of Fairbanks, Morse Co., 
publish the Penn-Texas operating ae 
ment for 1956 but has thus far responded 
only with a promise to issue an earnings 
statement in the future. There is 00 
assurance that any earnings statement 
will be issued before Fairbanks, Morse 
shareholders are asked to vote upon ‘he 
management for the future. Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. enjoys excellent employee and 
stockholder relations. The only con- 
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ceivable purpose of the advertisement 
used by Mr. Silberstein is to create fric- 
tion and misunderstanding to the detri- 
ment of the Fairbanks, Morse Co. 

What does it matter that Penn-Texas 
seeks to control Fairbanks, Morse and 
why should Congress be interested. But 
it does matter, and Congress should be 


™ During the twenties the acquisition of 
control of sound companies by large 
holding companies resulted in extensive 
losses to public securities holders and 
employees. The abuses of the twenties 
were to be controlled by the 
establishment of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and it with 
various statutes, including the power to 
regulate the solicitation of proxies for 
companies listed on national exchanges. 

The present Fairbanks, Morse proxy 
struggle for control of the company 
brings into question whether the various 
devices used by Penn-Texas disregard 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 





ready been won by Penn-Texas and pre- 
dicted the company would double its 
profits under new management by Penn- 


amount of money loose in the world, 
some of is “hot money” going 
through a of legitimization. Mr. 
Sokolsky points out that all of the “hot 
money” the American borrower 


it possible for him not to know who the 
actual beneficiary or rightful owner of 
the money is. 

Acquisitions of shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. by Silberstein have been ar- 
ranged behind a cloak of foreign secrecy 
and possibly intrigue. This raises seri- 
ous questions as to who may actually be 
behind the campaign to take over Fair- 
banks, Morse Co. 

It is a matter of great public-interest 
for the SEC to get all the facts as to the 
identity of persons who originally pro- 
vided the shares and the arrangements 
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Grave Risks of Fluoridation 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the New York World-Telegram 
of Wednesday, February 20, 1957, by 
Murray Davis, staff writer, entitled 
“Three Hundred M. D.’s Warn of Grave 
Risks in Fluoridation.” 

The article follows: 

‘THREE HUNDRED M. D.’s Warn or GRAVE RISKS 
IN PLUORIDATION 
(By Murray Davis) 

Fluoridation of drinking water “imposes an 
extraordinary risk on certain individuals,” 
according to a report made public today by 
more than 300 medical men. 

The report. also termed fluoridation “mass 
medication without precedent” and with pos- 
sible “mass side reactions.” 

The statement was directed to Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner’s attention by a 13-member 
delegation of the medical-dental ad hoc 
committee on the evaluation of fluorida- 
tion. The delegation was headed by Dr. 
Jonathan Forman, Columbus, Ohio, and 
included 7 New York men. 

The report comes just 2 weeks before the 
public hearings at city hall March 6 on 
fluoridating New York’s drinking water. 


NOT PROPER MEANS 


It sets forth: “We, the undersigned, are 
opposed to the fluoridation of public water 
supplies. As members of the medical, den- 
tal, and related public health professions, 
we are as concerned as anyone over the 
prevalence of tooth decay, and as anxious 
that it be prevented; but each of us * * * 
believes that fluoridation of public water 
supplies is not a proper means of attempting 
such prevention.” 

The committee listed-nine points in its re- 
jection of fluoridation. It pointed to the 
lack of positive proofs of the safety of fluori- 
dation; the proposed introduction of one part 
per million of fluoride in drinking water was 
criticized as in the toxic range. It was also 
stated that it is the individual’s right to gov- 
ern his teeth rather than that of public of- 
ficials and that there is need of long-term 
studies to determine if fluoridation could be 
an insidious factor in chronic disease. 

Other points cited were: The risk fluorida- 
tion imposes on some individuals; the mass 
medication aspect; the use of public water 
supply as a vehicle for drugs, and the avail- 
able less hazardous and more efficient 
ways of obtaining the benefits ascribed to 
fluoridation. 

EXTENSIVE INQUIRY 


According to Dr. Forman and Dr. A. Allen 
London, D. D. S., of Boonton, N. J., the state- 
ment is a “strictly professional undertaking 
and represents the joint efforts of many doc- 
tors and scientists in various parts of this 
country who have conducted an extensive in- 
vestigation of the facts and other informa- 
tion related to fluoridation.’’ 

Besides Drs. Forman and London, the other 
members of the delegation are Drs. Simon A. 
Beisler, chief urologist of Roosevelt Hospital; 
Henry W. Cave, consulting surgeon at Roose- 
velt and other hospitals; Edward Percy Eglee, 
specialist in thoracic diseases; Thomas J. 
Kirwin, urologist at Flower-Fifth Avenue 
Hospital; and William Coda Martin, geria- 
tricilan, associated with Coler Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Also Drs. Max Spencer Rhode, urologist, 
former chief of staff at Bellevue; William 
Wolf, endrocrinologist; Reuben Feltman, re- 
search dentist, Passaic General Hospital, Pas- 
saic, N. J.;,Clive M. McCay, professor of ani- 
mal nutrition, Cornell University; James W. 
Thornton, Manhattan and Mount Vernon 
dentist, and George L. Waldbott, allergy spe- 
cialist, from Detroit. 





Will the Budget Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing im the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat entitled “Congress Heeds Cry 
for Economy.” I hope there is a real cry 
for economy from the people and that 
the Congress will heed it. The day be- 
fore yesterday I put in the Recorp an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch which intimated that the cry 
for economy that everybody is talking 
about is the same old thing, and that as 
soon as April 15, the deadline for paying 
taxes, passes Congress will go ahead and 
vote the same old amounts of appro- 
priations. 

Regrettably, the independent offices 
appropriation bill of 1958, which the edi- 
tors of the Globe hail as an indication 
that Congress means business in its econ- 
omy drive, is an example of how Con- 
gress can make itself look like it is 
economizing more than it really is. 

First of all, the pared 1958 budget is 
still a bigger budget than the 1957 
budget. Two items make this so. The 
1957 budget contained an item of $525 
million for payment into the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund. This item is not 
in the 1958 budget because under new 
accounting procedures payment into the 
civil service retirement fund is spread 
over all the Government agencies. Act- 
ually, to make the 1958 budget of the 
independent offices comparable with the 
1957 budget, $564,210,000 would have to 
be budgeted for the payment to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

Secondly, the 1958 budget shows a cut 
of $66,500,000 in compensation and pen- 
sions for veterans. These payments 
must be made in accordance with law 
and the item in the budget is an esti- 
mate of the amounts that will have to be 
paid. The Veterans’ Administration es- 
timated one figure and the Appropria- 
tions Committee another figure. If the 
Appropriations Committee is wrong in its 
guess, then a supplemental appropria- 
tion will be made to make up the differ- 
ence. There is no saving here. 

These two items add up to $630,710,000. 
Thus what the committee’s publicity re- 
leases said was a $584,640,126 reduction 
over the 1957 budget becomes a $46,070,- 
000 increase. 

The proposed administration budget 
for 1958 thus was over one-half billion 
more than the 1957 budget. The alleged 
cuts which make up the purported 8.7 
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percent total $517 million. However, 
$206,657,700 are items in the Veterans’ 
Administration, which, as pointed out, 
are not real savings; they are merely 
different estimates of what the Federal 
Government is legally liable for under 
the programs set by law. In other 
words, the real savings amount to about 
$300 million made up largely from two 
items. Ninety million seven hundred 
thousand dollars from the Civil Defense 
Administration; $111 million from the 
GSA strategic and critical material 
stockpile. 

However, the committee does deserve 
credit for cutting the President’s budget 
5 percent and this is no mean achieve- 
ment. I am hopeful that the editors of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat will be 
proven to be more right about the tem- 
per of-the people and the Congress than 
the editors of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and that Congress really will cut 
the proposed 1958 budget substantially. 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
- March 18, 1957] 


Concress Heeps Cry ror ECONOMY 


The American taxpayers’ revolt against 
high Federal spending has begun to make 
itself felt in the Nation’s Capital. This past 
week the Appropriations Committee of the 
House pared $516,993,000 from the budget 
requests of 18 assorted Federal agencies. 

They had asked for $5,923,195,000 to spend 
next year. The cut in their requests came 
to a sizable 8.7 percent. : 

Of course, there is no guaranty that the 
House itself won’t restore to them the half- 
billion dollars that its Appropriations Com- 
mittee -lopped off. But popular feeling is 
running so high against Washington’s free 
spending that there is good reason to believe 
these cuts—and others to come—will be 
sustained. 

One of the Federal agencies that went 
under the committee’s knife—the Federal 
Housing Administration—submitted willing- 
ly to surgery. Federal Housing Chief Albert 
Cole took the initiative by asking that his 
agency's request be cut by $200 million. 

That is the kind of self-sacrifice that tax- 
payers are not accustomed to seeing in Wash- 
ington bureaus. Every empire-building im- 
pulse encourages these agencies to take on 
more and more duties, and spend more and 
more money. - 

Other victims of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s economy drive had to be strapped to 
the table. 

It is worthy of note that this Democratic- 
controlled committee picked on one of the 
agencies—the Veterans’ Administration— 
which can stir up the most vocal protest for 
one of the biggest cuts. The VA had $206 
million deleted from its projected spending 
program for the year. 

Since the White House has urged the drive 
for economy, the chances are that the House 
hopes to wring as much political ill will out 
of it for the GOP administration as it can. 

In the past, Capitol Hill has often put on 
a pious pretense of economy by having its 
committee make spectacular cuts in the 
budget—only to restoré them quietly, and 
piecemeal, later on. 

This time, however, the public is really 
up in arms over the huge $72 billion Federal 
spending plan—and the high taxes it takes 
to support these Federal agencies in the style 
to which they have become accustomed. 

One GOP Senator summed up the national 
mood like this: 

“A few years ago, all you had to do to stir 
up a crowd was to mention Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Now all you have to do is start 
talking about the budget.” 


* 
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Both Democrats and Republicans alike on 
Capitol Hill are getting mailbags full of angry 
letters demanding that Washington quit 
spending money like a drunken sailor on 
shore leave. If the people mean it, and let 
their Senators and Representatives know 
they mean it, Congress’ economy moves won’t 
be just a sham this year, but the real McCoy. 


A Martyr Among Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has had a striking opportunity to 
witness an outstanding example of con- 
fiscatory taxation in the case of Mr. 
Charles Van Doren, recent winner on a 
television quiz show. Obviously, the real 
winner was not Mr. Van Doren, but the 
Treasury of the United States. The 
losers, as this example so aptly points 
out, are the people of the United States 
who like Mr. Van Doren are denied an 
opportunity to realize any substantial 
profit from their efforts. The Van Doren 
case unfortunately is repeated hundreds 
of times each year in business and in- 
dustry. I am including in this extension 
of my remarks an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times of March 13, 1957, which 
shows how Mr. Van Doren’s television 
earnings were whittled by our confisca- 
tory tax collection system. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 13, 
1957] 
A MarTyr AMONG TAXPAYERS 

So Charles Van Doren got out of the quiz 
show $129,000 ahead? Ah, no. He will be 
lucky if he winds up with $30,000 after the 
tax collectors have plucked him. 

But what he loses in money he may gain 
in honor and saintliness among the oppressed 
taxpayers. He is their martyr and his loss 
may help them toward salvation through 
revision of the tax laws. 

A POODLE CLIP 

Of course, he is not the first. citizen of high 
income to be clipped like a poodle by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, but he is the 
first to be shorn in public, a public of 60 
million television viewers. Many of these 
people developed a warm personal interest in 
the diffident young man. how the 
collectors were going to cut him to pieces 
must have made expropriatory taxation seem 

and even painful to some of them, 
whereas it had only been an abstraction 
before 


Now let us watch as they strap Mr. Van 
Doren to the table to flay him: 

He won $129,000 on the quiz show and 
earns a wage of $4,000 a year at Columbia 
University; his income is $133,000. The Fed- 
eral tax collectors allow him $1,000 as a 
standard deduction and $600 as a personal 
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WHAT Is LEFT 


Then the State collectors have a go at him 
We have no tables of New York income :a, 
rates, but they are somewhat higher ; 
California’s. If Mr. Van Doren were a cit ize, 
of California, the $37,734 the Federal peop 
left him would be reduced to $31,522 <, 
let ls say that in New York his take for wha: 
seems likely to be the highest earning ye; 
of his life is reduced to about $30,000. 4 }j;-. 


tle more than one-fifth of his actual income 


What can Mr. Van Doren do to elude the 
tax ogres? He can give enough of his in. 
come (up to 30 percent) to an appropriate 
charity, say to his university, and deduct 
the amount from his total income. If he gave 
$33,000 of the gross his income would be 
around $100,000 and the Federal tax on that 
would be $67,320, leaving him $32,680 before 
the New York State collectors got him: then 
he would go Wack to about $30,000. So the 
dollars he gave away would be worth nothing 
to him. 

Or, if Mr. Van Doren had not been a 
sportsman, but was a good judge of his own 
form, he could have quit when he mace 
$70,000, paid $42,120 in taxes to Uncle Sam, 
netted almost as much money, and saved 
wear and tear on his psyche. 


NO NEST EGG 


Most of the people who watched Mr. Van 
Doren sweat engagingly through his ques- 
tionings must agree that it is a shame to 
take all that money away from a person 
when this seems to be his only chance to 
store up a little substance for the 2004, 
broad life. If he continues in university 
teaching he may, with luck, wind up 15 or 
20 years from now as a $12,000 to $15,000 a 
year full professor. What the tax collectors 
leave him now is twice an annual wage in 
1970 or the price of a fair to medium house 
or a 40-foot yacht, with no nest egg for up- 
keep on either. And as everybody knows, 
the money wouldn't keep a wife very long, 
even if Mr. Vah Doren had one. 

There is a broader moral, as we suggested 
in the first place. Taxation of the kind we 
have been analyzing robs many usefu! citi- 
zens of incentive. A superior surgeon may 
loaf 2 months of the year because his fees 
for the extra time would put him in a higher 
bracket and reduce his net annual income. 
Society loses and the benefits to a prodigal 
giveaway Government are slight. Why try 
harder or work harder, the superior profes- 
sional may ask himself, if nothing comes of 
his effort but more aid to France or another 
Federal dam on the Upper Colorado? 

But worst of all is the blighting of the 
chance of a lifetime, the case of a Van Doren, 
of an author who writes one great book, of 
an actor who plays One great part. 

The soak-the-rich advocates don’t realize 
that they are very often soaking their own 
kind, or worse, trying to break everybody 
down to mediocrity by denying superiority its 
rewards, 


GI Home Roadblock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
erans of my Fifth Florida Congressional 
District and throughout the Nation are 
finding themselves stymied in getting 
mortgage money to build homes because 
of the rate being out of propor- 

days. ‘The veterans want 
homes for th growing families and 
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they want them now, not years from now 
when their children will be grown. In 
this connection, I would like to offer an 
editorial from the Orlando Sentinel, Or- 
jando, Fla., of Sunday, March 17, 1957. 
The editorial follows: 
GI Home RoapsLock 

Some of the professional veterans’ organi- 
zation lobbyists are telling the Congress, 
“Don’t raise interest rates om home loans 
to the boys who bled for our country.” 

This sort of summer patriotism doesn’t 
mean @ thing to former soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 

They know that if they don’t pay competi- 
tive prices for money they won't get loans 
and without loans they won't have homes. 

Actually what these paid lobbyists are say- 
is, “Stop building GI homes.” 

That isn’t what the veterans want. 

They want places to live and raise their 
families. 

Congress should raise interest rates on VA 
loans to at least 5 percent at once. If it 
doesn’t, @ program which has built 5.5 mil- 
lion homes in the United States with less 
than 1 percent loss will die. And with it will 
die many a lumber yard, concrete block plant, 

¢plumbing outfit, as well as a labor payroll 
bigger than any other in Florida. 








Correct Posture Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion recommended by the National Chi- 
ropractic Association that the week of 
May 1 to 7 each year be designated as 
Correct Posture Week: 

Joint resolution designating the period be- 
ginning May 1 and ending May 7 of each 
year as Correct Posture Week 
Whereas clinical and statistical evidence 

proves conclusively that correct posture in 
childhood and in maturity has a great and 
beneficial effect on the health of the indi- 
vidual and thus on the collective health of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas it is self-evident that the general 
welfare of the people of the United States, 
both in peace and war, is best served by pro- 
moting a general high level of good health in 
the Nation; and 

Whereas it has been adequately demon- 
strated that habits of correct posture can be 
readily acquired through self-discipline of 
the individual when properly instructed; and 

Whereas for many years the first week of 
May has been sponsored by the Nation’s chi- 
Topractic profession and observed unofficially 
as Correct Posture Week, with special edu- 
cational campaigns conducted through 
schools, social and fraternal organizations, 
professional groups, and other media of in- 
formation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the period beginning 
May 1 and ending May 7 of each year is 
hereby as Correct Posture Week. 
The President is authorized and requested 
to issue annually a proclamation calling upon 
schools, social organizations, and professional 


week by conducting educational campaigns 
to provide instruction in the acquisition of 
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habits of correct posture and to demonstrate 
the beneficial effect of correct posture on 
health. 





Get the Government Out of Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, generally 
when people think of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of competition with private 
industry, they think of the large plants 
operated by the Government during the 
war years and since the war. We have 
heard a great deal of bragging both from 
the Congress and the executive branch 
on how many businesses and how many 
enterprises out of which we have taken 
the Government. 

There is no one, however, who brags 
about the fact that a serious effort has 
been made to get the Government out 
of competition with one of the most im- 
portant of all industries, the printing 
industry. Everyone complains because 
the Post Office Department shows a tre- 
mendous deficit and yet one of the things 
that contributes so much to that deficit 
is the Post Office Department selling 
printed envelopes and carrying on a 
printing business in competition with the 
printing industries of America at a price 
that is far below the actual cost of op- 
erating that business. 

As in previous years, I am today in- 
troducing a bill to remove the Post Office 
Department from competition with pri- 
vate industry with respect to the print- 
ing of names and addresses and adver- 
tising on envelopes sold by the Postal De- 
partment. It will prohibit the furnish- 
ing or sale by the Department to the 
public of envelopes having any printing 
thereon other than the simple words “re- 
turn to” and the three blank lines, which 
can be kept in steck in each post office 
and sold for the convenience of those 
desiring to purchase such envelopes, as 
well as serving a purpose to the Postal 
Department in reminding the sender to 
place a return address on such envelope. 

There probably was a time in the early 
history of this country when communi- 
ties were new, when services had not 
caught up with the western movement 
and when printing facilities were not 
what they are today, when it may have 
been necessary for the Post Office De- 
partment to go into the job-printing 
business. That time has long since 
passed, that time ceased to exist with 
the invention of modern job-printing 
equipment, and with the installations of 
modern printing equipment in almost 
every job-printing shop across the land. 
Today the Federal Government is main- 
taining this outmoded monstrosity at a 
terrific subsidy to those who are using 
the service and in unfair competition 
to the job-printing shops across the Na- 
tion who are attempting to pay their 
taxes, maintain a business, and, in short, 
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build a nation based upon individual 
initiative and private industry. 

Under the guise of public service, the 
Postal Department accepts and fills 
orders for stamped or plain envelopes 
with the names and addresses of in- 
dividuals, businessmen, or firms printed 
thereon. The actual printing is done by 
a single contractor, although competi- 
tive bids are invited in the letting of this 
contract, the last time there was a com- 
petitive bid was in 1928 when the present 
contractor, the International Envelope 
Co., received its present contract. 

This printing contract which elim- 
inates all competitors could be over- 
looked, were this the only abuse in this 
program. More serious, however, is the 
fact that the Department for years he 
been furnishing and selling the printed 
envelopes at a considerable loss. In one 
recent year when the Department 
handled 538,000 orders for sale of 1 
billion envelopes, 26 clerks at an ag- 
gregate salary of $101,000 were required 
just to process the orders. This does not 
take into account the fact that every 
postmaster in every small post office 
across the land is required to take time 
out from his postal duties to take order, 
complete the forms, mail them into the 
Regional Office, and then when the ship- 
ment of printed envelopeS finally arrives 
back in his office, he is required to notify 
the firm receiving the envelopes, take 
time that should be used in processing 
the mails to make delivery, make reports, 
collect and transmit the funds, and what 
not. It is not only a waste of valuable 
time, it is a waste of valuable effort, and 
another yard in the redtape of the Postal 
Department. 

YARDSTICK 


Another serious result of Government 
‘competition in printing is the fact that at 
present rates, the Government is print- 
ing 500 envelopes and charging $1 for 
such printing. The standard price for 
printing those envelopes in a commercial 
shop would be about $4 or $5, depending 
upon the locality in which the shop is 
located. There is no private shop that 
can pay overhead, taxes, and employ- 
ment charges and compete with $1 
printing. The result is that the Postal 
Department is thus establishing a yard- 
stick on the pricesof printed envelopes, 
a yardstick that cannot be met by private 
enterprise.. Discontinuance of this pro- 
gram is the only remedy which will per- 
mit the small job-printing businessman 
to come in and compete fairly for his 
business. 


Obviously the Post Office Department 
with its tremendous volume of business, 
its thousands of outlets and vast assets 
can command far lower prices in obtain- 
ing printed material than any small 
printer coud offer. Because of this, the 
Department will always be in a position 
to have envelopes printed and sell them 
to the public at prices which the small 
printer cannot meet. 

Through this program the Govern- 
ment has established a price yardstick, 
a yardstick by which prices of private in- 
dustry to consumers are measured and 
compared with the prices of Government 
to the consumer. The public feels that 
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because the Government can do the job 
so much more cheaply, that the local 
printer is gouging the consumer, since 
his prices are so much higher than Gov- 
ernment prices. 

FREE PRINTING 


The plant of the International En- 
velope Co. is located at Toledo, Ohio. 
Here the printing is done on envelopes at 
the rate of $1 per 500. Printed envelopes 
are delivered to a customer in Los 
Angeles or Spokane, Wash., at exactly 
the same price they are delivered to a 
customer in Toledo. A customer living 
in South Dakota ordering blank No. 8 
envelopes from a paper house in Toledo 
would pay the Postal Department 82 
cents parcel post charges in delivering 

ose blank envelopes. If the same cus- 
tomer orders the envelopes printed by 
the postal department they are shipped 
to him free from Toledo, Ohio, which 
means that the customer is actually pay- 
ing 18 cents for the printing. 

A customer in Los Angeles would pay 
$1 parcel post charges to have 500 blank 
envelopes shipped to him from Toledo, 
whereas if they are printed by the postal 
department they are shipped to him free. 
The postal department has either lost a 
dollar or has had the printing done free, 
since the additional charge for such 
printing was $1. 

SUMMARY 

This is what Government does when it 
competes with private industry. You 
probably ask why. has this monstrosity 
been permitted all of these years? The 
answer is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s customers are businessmen scat- 
tered throughout the United States who 
like the present system, not because it is 
in anywise a good business venture, not 
because it is fair in any respect to private 
industry, not because it reduces Govern- 
ment or Government expenditures, but 
simply because it is convenient and 
cheaper for them. 

Here—at a time when the Government 
is boasting of getting out of business, 
here at a time when the postal depart- 
ment is operating at a tremendous defi- 
cit, here at a time when there is an out- 
ery for increased postal rates to reduce 
postal deficits, here, then, is the. time 
and place to cut out a useless function 
costing the taxpayer*millions of dollars 
a@ year, causing the postal department 
millions of yards of additional redtape; 
here is the place to use the ax. 





Governor Extols Florida Horizons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


F FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FPASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Max K. Gilstrap which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of Tuesday, March 19, 1957. ‘The article, 
entitled “Governor Extols Florida Hori- 
zons,” calls further national attention 
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to the spectacular growth of the Sun- 
shine State and to its able and respected 
Governor, LeRoy Collins. 

Governor Collins has completed a 
highly sucéessful 2-year term as Gov- 
ernor of Florida, and is now beginning a 
full 4-year term to which he was elected 
by an overwhelming vote last November. 
Last May Governor Collins made Florida 
history by becoming the first candidate 
for Democratic nomination to the gover- 
norship to win by a clear majority in 
the first primary without the need for a 
runoff election. The article follows: 

GOVERNOR EXTOLS FLORIDA HORIZON 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa.—Sweeping the floor as 
@ young grocery clerk, Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
Democrat, of Florida, broke a glass container 
of gooseliver—a luxury item then costing $1. 
He bought a loaf of bread, made five sand- 
wiches and jauntily addressed all in the 
store: 

“I know all of you have been looking at 
these gooseliver jars and wondering how the 
stuff tastes. Here’s your chance to find out 
for a quarter.” He made a profit of 15 cents 
out of the incident. 

This kind of bouncing ingenuity makes 
genial but hard-driving, rollicking but 
statesmanlike Governor Collins an ideal 
chief executive of this State of explosive 
energies and fast industrial and population 
growth. He fits in with the ingenious man 
down the street from his office in the white 
capitol building who has a sign hoisted over 
his place: “Oyster bar and filling station.” 
Or with the man in central Florida who 
started with $1,800 and a dream and built 
fabulous Cypress Gardens which now wel- 
comes 2,500,000 visitors annually. 


STATE POTENTIAL TOUTED 


Governor Collins is easy to see in his office 
if he isn’t christening a shrimp boat at St. 
Augustine or speaking at a citrus festival 
at Winter Haven or down seeing about en- 
larging that unique national park in the 
Everglades. 

In recent months the Governor has been 
roaming beyond the State’s boundaries to 
tout FPlorida’s sunshine, its opportunities for 
investment capital’ and new industrial 
growth, He has concentrated on four 
States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Tllinois—which outrank all other regions of 
the country in sending visitors to the Sun- 
shine State. 

The thing that has brought most recogni- 
tion to the Governor personally in recent 
months was his forthright exposition of his 
views on integration in his inaugural ad- 
dress. His ready smile fades and his brown 
eyes flash in earnestness as he restates. and 
reemphasizes his words. In the Governor’s 
view the United States Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion leaves the American citizen with no 
other choice than to obey the law. 


SUCCESS STORY FAVORED 


What Governor Collins and all loyal 
southerners emphasize, however, is the long 
tradition of law abidance in the South and 
the impossibility of a legal ruling changing 
overnight the attitudes and emotions of 
long standing. He reminds that the Su- 
preme Court has allowed time as it befits 
local situations to comply with the ruling. 
Meanwhile he has decried the use of boy- 
cotts, ultimatums, and demands 
as a hindrance rather than a help toward 
achieving gains for the Negro. Such gains 
might be better sought, he believes, through 
enlightenment, persuasion, and normal judi- 
cial procedures. 

Given a moment of relaxation from office 
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cently was graduated from Annapolis. Eye, 
at the executive mansion or at the Groye 
his large home on a wooded hill across from 
the mansion, the Governor’s phone ang 
stream of visitors offer an outlet for his 
espousal of the State’s virtues. 


GROWTH BRINGS PROBLEMS 


New industry is a favorite topic as is the 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy he is help. 
ing promote as chairman of the Souther 
Regional Education Board. 

Into Plorida, the Governor effuses, come 
500 new citizens a day—75 percent of whom 
move in from other States. Five years ago 
Florida ranked 20th in population among 
the States. Today Plorida is pressing harg 
for 13th place. Based upon existing trends. 
Florida will be 8th in population among 
the States by 1960. Now the population ij; 
3,700,000. In less than 4 years it is expected 
to pass 5 million. 

With the flood of people has come a fiood 
of problems. Plant expansion is urgent to 
take care of basic needs. More highways 
are needed to accommodate the highest rate 
of traffic increase in the Nation. Schools 
must be built to take care of enrollments 
that are increasing at the rate of 80.000 
additional students a year. College enroll- 
ment is leaping ahead at a record rate. 

All of this means two things, as Governor 
Collins realistically explains. Florida is a 
land of opportunity but anyone who comes 
here for full-time or part-time living should 
have a plan of action. Jobs are opening up 
but not as fast as people are moving in. 
Starting a business here takes about as much 
capital and experience as it does elsewhere, 

Even a Florida booster as exuberant as 
Governor Collins advises the would-be 
settler to come down and look around to 
see what’s happening to Florida before 
making a decision. And happiness here, the 
Governor reminds, depends largely, as it 
does elsewhere, on what the visitor brings 
with him in outlook as well as ability. 





If There Is Fat on the Budget, the 
President Put It There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable comment 
here in Congress and across the country 
concerning the record high peacetime 
budget that the Président has recom- 
mended. We in the Second District of 
Texas want a dollar’s worth of good gov- 
ernment for every dollar we pay in taxes, 
and I am sure most of the people of this 
country feel the same way. 

Under the Democratic leadership here 
in the House of Representatives, we have 
sent a resolution to President Eisen- 
hower asking him to indicate the places 
and amounts he thinks substantia! re- 
ductions can best be made in his budget. 
Unfortunately this effort to eliminate 
nonessential spending by the Federal 
Government has been recklessly called 
politics by some people and buckpassing 
by others. 


Personally, I do not think it is asking 
too much to expect the Republican a4- 
ministration and Mr. Eisenhower to work 
together with Congress in trying to savé 
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money. People have worked for the 
money which is collected by the Treasury 
t and every dime of it repre- 
sents time used up in somebody’s life. I 
do not believe it is either politics or 
puckpassing to try to trim any fat out of 
a budget totaling more than $70 billion. 
The Beaumont Enterprise, in an edi- 
torial dated March 14, 1957, puts the case 
for efficiency and economy squarely be- 
fore us by stating: 
If there is fat on the budget, the President 
put it there. Now let him show Congress 
where it is. 


I would like to include the entire edi- 
torial in today’s Recorp so that all Mem- 
pers of the House may have an opportu- 
nity to study it: 

A REASONABLE REQUEST 

The National House of Representatives, 
through a resolution it has just adopted, 
seeks to put the matter of cutting President 
Eisenhower’s mammoth budget right back in 
the lap of the President himself. 

We don’t blame them. 

There may be, of course, a good bit of buck 

ng involved on the part of the lawmak- 
ers, but it must be remembered that the 
original buck passing was initiated by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

The resolution does not go to the Senate 
since it is only an expression of House opin- 
ion.. The President doesn’t have to sign it; 
in fact, doesn’t have to pay any attention to 
itat all. But the White House cannot wisely 
brush it off as being insignificant. 

The resolution calls on the Chief Execu- 
tive to point out where “substantial reduc- 
tions” can be made in his record peacetime 
outlay. 

He Sisteinty cannot object to congressional 
efforts to get some cutting done, because he 
has advised that very thing. But we doubt 
that he is pleased with the effort to give the 
budget back to the one who is responsible 
for it in the beginning. 

Many have thought it a bit ridiculous to 
have Mr. Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, George Humphrey, calling for 
budget trimming when they were the top 
architects. A lot of Americans can’t under- 
stand why the spending proposals were not 
worked down to basic essentials in the be- 
ginn ls that the executive branch 
would feel compelled to battle for te the last 
ditch, 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the House 
action has some political overtones, it hav- 
ing been taken over almost solid Republican 
opposition. This GOP attitude would seem 
a little strange, since some of the loudest 
cries of anguish over the size of the spend- 
ing outlay have come from Republican law- 
makers and from industrial and business or- 
ganizations that are pretty much run by 
Republicans. 

But, in an apparent effort to offset the 
House action, the conference of Republican 
Senators approved on the same night a reso- 
lution on Congress to cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget “wherever possible consistent 
with the security of national defense.” 

The resolution sent the President says his 
budget must be cut “in the public interest” 
and requests him to “indicate the places 
and amounts where he thinks substantial re- 
auctions may best be made.” 
dae don’t think the request is unreason- 

Mr. Eisenhower certainly should know a lot 
more how to go about it than does the 
average Member of Congress. He certainly 
should have a better picture of the coun- 
try’s spending needs than do most of the 
la especially in the vital field of 
national defense. 

If there is fat on the budget, the President 
put it there. 

Now let him show Congress where it is. 


California Taxpayers’ Association En- 
dorses Trinity River Project Partner- 
ship Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the executive 
committee of the California Taxpayers’ 
Association enclosing a resolution en- 
dorsing the proposal that private enter- 
prise develop the hydro-electric-power 
facilities of the Trinity River project in 
California. } 

' If Congress approves the proposal pre- 

sented by the Pacific & Electric Co. to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
powerplants on the Trinity River project, 
it will mean a savings in capital outlay 
to the taxpayers of $55.5 million. 

In addition, payments by the company 
to the Federal Government for the pur- 


.chase of falling water will result in a 


return to the Federal Government of 
$165 million over the 50-year project 
period. During this same period, the 
company will make tax payments to 
Federal, State, and local governments 
amounting to an estimated aggregate 
total of $145.6 million. 

Those are the figures contained in the 
proposal submitted by the Patific Gas & 
Electric Co. Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton on February 12, 1957, recom- 
mended to the Congress that this pro- 
posal by the private utility company be 
approved. The project is estimated to 
cost a total of $225 million. The sav- 
ings to taxpayers and income to govern- 
mental agencies from tax revenues make 
this partnership plan a sound business 
venture. If we of the Congress are in- 
terested in reducing the Federal budget, 
here is an opportunity to save $55% mil- 
lion and give to 90 percent of the power 
consumers of northern California the 
benefit of this project. 

The purpose of the California Tax- 
payers’ Association is ‘‘to aid in bring- 
ing about, through nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical means, the greatest possi- 
ble economies consistent with efficiency 
in the expenditure of public moneys 
throughout California.” 

The resolution adopted by its execu- 
tive committee on March 8, 1957, is as 
follows: - 

CALIFORNIA TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Los Angeles, Calif., March 8, 1957. 

TRINITY PROJECT AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The executive committee of California Tax- 
Payers’ Association, at its March 6 meeting 
in Los Angeles, endorsed the proposal that 
private enterprise Construct and pay for the 
power facilities on the Trinity project, and 
market the power over the private corpora- 
tion’s transmission lines, in the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Hoover Commission has rec- 
ommended that Federal Government activi- 
ties which are competitive with private enter- 
prise be eliminated; and 

“Whereas with respect to the power com- 
ponent of new multiple-purpose waterpower 


«projects of the Federal Government, the 


Hoover Commission has specifically recom- 
mended: 
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“"No. 15 (a) That private enterprise be 
offered the opportunity to provide the capital 
for the electrical component of multiple- 
purpose dams and dispose of the power 
through their own systems (they being sub- 
ject to regulation of rates by Federal and 
State authorities) * * *’; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has proposed that there be a joint or 
‘partnership’ principle with regard to devel- 
opment of water and power projects and this 
principle was endorsed by the board of di- 
rectors of California Taxpayers’ Association 
on May 12, 1955; and 

“Whereas in line with these principles a 
private corporation has proposed to construct 
and pay for the power facilities on the Trinity 
project, including paying for the use of the 
falling water used to generate power, as well 
as to market the power over the private cor- 
poration’s transmission lines throughout its 
service territory under rates fixed by the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission; and 

“Whereas the United States Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Fred A. Seaton, on February 
12, 1957, recommended to the Congress that 
it approve this proposal; and 

“Whereas instead of a Federal subsidy or 
added Federal costs, a savings to taxpayers of 
some $55 million in the initial cost of con- 
struction, which cost would be carried by 
private enterprise, is evident; and 

“Whereas under private ownership, over a 
50-year period, it is estimated that some 
$145,600,000 of taxes which would otherwise 
have to come from other taxpayers would be 
paid by private enterprise for the support of 
Federal and local governments: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee of 
California Taxpayers’ Association endorses 
the proposal of private enterprise to construct 
and pay for the power facilities at the Trinity 
project and to distribute such power over its 
transmission lines to consumers in its service 
territory under rates fixed by the California 
Public Utilities Commission.” 


Thousands Greet Weaver’s Champs— 
Connecticut Rules Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
think it is particularly appropriate that 
I include this article describing the out- 
standing victory scored by Weaver High 
School, of Hartford, Conn., in the New 
England schoolboy tournament. I am 
very proud that a team ‘from my district 
has established such a ‘truly remarkable 
record. In the athletic annals of Hart- 
ford, Conn., this is a historic occasion: 

THOUSANDS GREET WEAVER’S CHAMPS— 

CONNECTICUT RULES AGAIN 
{By Don Clerkin) 

Weaver’s heart-stopping 85-73 win Satur- 
G sy over Lawrence Central Catholic in the 
New England schoolboy tournament proves 
one thing: Connecticut teams are still pretty 
much the cream of the crop in the post- 
season payoff. 

Certainly none of the teams that took 
part in the tourney at the Boston Garden, 
‘with the exception of the Lawrence team, 
came anywhere near several Connecticut 
teams, with at least one, Springfield, Vt., on 
@ par with B clubs. 
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Rhode Island, which in recent years has 
presented some formidable entries, had a 
weak sister in LaSalle Academy, first-round 
loser to Weaver. Assumption Prep, of 
Worcester, bounced by Hillhouse on the open- 
ing night, was simply outclassed, but pre- 
sented a topfiight performer in Jack Foley, 
who would be welcome on any State team. 

The other two teams, Manchester, N. H., 
Central, and Old Town, Maine, were very 
similar in style and ability, plenty of run- 
ning and shooting, but practically no de- 
fense. Hence the record-breaking 90-82 
“circus” won by Central. 

The final game, beyond a doubt, featured 
the best teams. Lawrence Central; well rest- 
ed through easy wins over Springfield and 
Manchester Central, certainly won many 
friends in going down to the bitter loss. It 
could well be that no other team in New 
England other than Weaver could have 
dumped the Bay Staters. 

So it’s safe to assume, especially in view of 
Weaver’s magnificent win and Hillhouse’s 
good showing, that this State will continue to 
be dominant at the Garden in years to come. 
That is unless the other States make great 
strides in a short time to close the gap. 

Actually, Weaver returned the title to this 
State. Durfee High, of Massachusetts, win- 
ning it last year. Roger Ludlowe, of Fair- 
field, was the last Connecticut team to hold 
it, 1955. 

The champs, of course, will be a long time 
(if ever) forgetting the great win over Law- 
rence. And few will ever duplicate Johnny 
Egan's play in the final seconds of regulation 
time and during the overtime session when 
the northenders blew it open. 

Immediately following the game, the team, 
in company with school officials, newspaper- 
men and close followers down a huge meal 
while shaking off the effects of a game never 
to be forgotten. All agreed that it was a fine 
Lawrence Central team which finally folded 
as the Beavers won going away. 

Coach Charley Horvath, proud but still 
humble, told the gatherers of a well wisher 
who reached him en route to the dressing- 
room. 

“I’m from Maine, and I just wanted to tell 
you what a great job you and your team did,” 
the man told Charley. “Yes, sir; your teams 
have been good for years. Nice job, Mr. 
Bender.” What did Horvath reply? “Thank 
you very much.” 

“Mr. Bender” is the coach of the Hillhouse 
team that bowed in the semifinal. 

Egan was asked what Don Tremblay, of 
Lawrence, had said to him after he shoved 
Egan intentionally as the Weaver star sped 
for the basket with four seconds remaining 
in the game. d 

“He said he was sorry,” Johnny explained. 
Then he told me that someone had shoved 
him in the game the night before. Asked 
about his injured leg, the good-looking 
youngster smiled and said he had forgotten 
all about it. 

By winning the title, Weaver gave this 
State its 2ist in the 33 tournaments that 
have been played. Nutmeg State teams have 
won its 7 of the last 8 years. None, probably, 
was. any tastier than the Beavers’ achieve- 
ment. 

In Tremblay, Lawrence Central Catholic 
showed a great little competitor. He made 
his team a fine one with deft ball 
and the ability to come up with the clutch 
points if needed. He was equally as capable 
on defense. Tom Moynihan and Jack Two- 
mey were top performers, with the former 
nearly pulling his team with his 
rebound basket to shove the losers ahead, 
64-62, with time running out. 

But Weaver wasn’t to be denied. Especial- 
ly with a kid like Egan around to convert 2 
foul shots with 4 seconds left and 12 points 
in the overtime session. All while about 
11,000 Garden fans howled in disbelief. : 

And so it’s over. The 1955-56 season has 
come to a close. But not for Weaver and its 
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many fans. With 24 straight wins, a New 
England title, Connecticut championship, 
CDC crown and a city title—how could any- 
one forget? 

About 700 were on hand when the winners 
arrived home late Sunday afternoon. Police 
met the team at the Charter Oak Bridge and 
escorted the champs to the school where 
enthusiastic fans besieged the team and 
coaches. 


Score at half time: 27-27, tie. 
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Egan, who was to be mobbed as the wey. 
come wore on, led the team off the bus to 
the cheers of allomhand. Each player final- 
ly reached the sanctuary of the schoo! where 
the gear was deposited and then everyone 
went home weary, but very happy. . 

Hillhouse of New Haven, the Connecticut 
runnerup, defeated Manchester (N. H.) Cen- 
a 42-38, in the consolation game for thirg 
Pp b 





| 
Score at half dase 21-13, Manchester. 


a ——————— 


The International Geophysical Year- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by Victor J. Blum, S. J., 
on the International Geophysical Year 
beginning July 1, 1957, and ending on 
December 31, 1958. This period will be 
of momentous importance to the world. 
Not only will scientists watch with in- 
terest the development of physics in all 
parts of the globe, the future of our lives 
and those of succeeding generations may 
well be affected in no small measure by 
the experiments and observations which 
také place in this prescribed period. 
Following is a statement on the subject 
by Victor J. Blum, 8. J., professor of 
geophysics and dean of the Institute of 





Technology, St. Louis University, which - 


appeared in the March 16 issue of 
America: 
THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 
The International Geophysical Year, which 
will begin on July 1, 1957, and end on Decem- 


ber 31, 1958, is unique. Nothing in the field’ 
of scientific endeavor has ever taken place 


to compare, in magnitude and in the com- 


: plexity of international cooperation involved, 
with the geophysical researches scheduled - 


for this year. 


the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) major research programs will be car- 
ried on in aurora, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, 
giaciology, ionospheric physics, geodesy, 
meteorology, oceanography, seismology, and 
solar activity. Problems in these areas are 
of such a nature that only international, 
simultaneous, and coordinated effort can 
make available the data necessary for re- 
search in these sciences. 
_ It will be of interest to indicate briefiy 
some phases of work in geophysical fields 
which will occur during the IGY. 

y unrelated geophysical probiems 
to be investigated during the IGY are linked 
with solar Activity. In their 1l-year cycle, 
solar disturbances will reach an anticipated 
maximum in 1957 and 1958. Sunspots, out- 
bursts and flares in the sun affect, sometimes 
very profoundly, radio communications, radio 
navigation, aurora, and weather behavior. 

The exact nature of the sun's influence in 
these matters is not clear. It is hoped that 
worldwide and careful correlation of solar 
activity with aurora, geomagnetism, and 
meteorology may eventually reveal ways to 
improve radio navigation and communica- 
tions during magnetic storms and result also 
in improved long-range weather forecasting. 

Another important geophysical study dur- 

be ; 


weather data and measure the movements 
of air masses. These studies will include 
ample and systematic use of sounding 
balloons capable of reaching heights up to 
100,000 feet. Such global studies should 
enable us to make a three-dimensional model 
of the structure of the world’s atmosphere 
and its effects on weather. 

Oceanography will be given much atten- 
tion, Since water covers about three-fourths 
of the earth’s surface, much remains to be 
learned about its influence on weather and 
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about its deep-seated circulation from one 
basin to another. 


connected with the study of oceanography 
js that of glaciology, or of the water stored in 
the various icecaps and mountain glaciers 
throughout the world. For about 60 years 
there has been evidence of world warming, 
as shown by the melting of this ice. Climatic 
conditions have accordingly been changing. 
work during the IGY will investigate what 
further climatic and other changes will be 
likely should warming of the earth continue 
for another 25 to 50 years. 

One of. the most dramatic events proposed 
for the IGY is the launching of the much- 
publicized earth satellite. This will, in a 
way, be the climax of an extensive rocket 
exploration program planned for the study 
of the upper atmosphere. The satellite will 
carry various instruments. Some will mea- 
sure the intensity and fluctuations in inten- 
sity of cosmic and other particle radiations. 
While pursuing its orbit around the earth 
with a speed of about 18,000 miles per hour, 
the satellite will also provide the opportunity 
for making accurate measurements of the 
earth's equatorial radius and oblateness. 

The idea of international geophysical re- 
search arose in the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU), and toward the end 
of 1952 was approved for action. The special 
committee for the International Geophysical 
Year was organized by the ICSU to act as the 
unifying agency through which the various 
nations of the world would carry on their 
geophysical studies. Over 50 nations have 
signified their intention to participate in the 
7 our country the United States National 
Committee for the IGY was established by 
the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council. Cooperating and working 
with the national committee wiil be several 
Government agencies, universities, various 
observatories, private foundations, and re- 
search laboratories. 

Scientists and laymen alike hope that this 
unique international program will result in 
fruitful scientific: discoveries and in better 
human understanding between the nations 
of our globe. . 

EE 


Cutting the Budget 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, we 
here in Congress hear a great deal these 
days from our constituents who are 
worried about the administration’s 
enormous budget. In this connection I 
offer an editorial from the Orlando 
Sentinel, Orlando, Fla., of Sunday, 
March 17, 1957: 

_ CUTTING THE BUDGET 

While Congress and the President are de- 
bating whose business it is to cut the Fed- 
eral budget, the national chamber of com- 
merce has taken the initiative in pointing 
out where some substantial reductions can 
be made. 

One of the best ways it can be done with- 
out e! public services long estab- 
lished is to avoid new commitments involv- 
ing huge additional expenditures in the 
years to come. . 

The national chamber points out that 
such measures include $451 million for school 
construction, $500 million for additional 
grants to States for welfare programs and 
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$11.4 million of the $20 million more 
sought by the Department of Labor. 

Altogether the national chamber has 
found $1.8 billion in the current budget for 
projects of all kinds which historically have 
come within the province of the individual 
States and which represent additional bur- 
dens assumed by the Federal Government. 

By prohibiting further encroachment upon 
the States and putting its own house in order 
through the practice of ordinary efficiency 
and economy, the Government can, the na- 
tional chamber insists, save over $5 billion 
@ year. 

And this can be done without affecting 
national defense or eliminating Federal 
services now being rendered the public. 





President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to express 
to the people of the Philippines my sin- 
cere sympathy upon the passing of Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, whose tragic 
death occurred within the last few days. 
I wish to include a letter which I have 
received from the Honorable John A. 
O’Donnell, formerly a member of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, in 
which a tribute is paid to our devoted 
friend. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House join with both Mr. O’Donnell and 
myself in the prayer that Almighty God 
in His mercy will grant eternal rest to 
President Ramon Magsaysay and to the 
freedom-loving friends who have joined 
him in tragic death: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
The Honorable JosePH Carricc, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a friend of the 
Philippines I know that you are deeply 
shocked, as I am, by the tragic loss to that 
young Republic of its devoted patriots and 
public servants who were killed in Sunday’s 
airplane crash in the outskirts of the city 
of Cebu. Several of these, including the 
President of the Philippines, were close 
friends of mine from my days as a member 
of the Philippine War Damage Comniission 
(1946-51). 

President Ramon Magsaysay, 2 man from 
and of the people, was acclaimed far and wide 
not only for his leadership of the people of 
the Philippines in times of distress but of 
the forces of freedom against the threat of 
communism in the Par East. 

I knew him when he was a member of 
the Philippines Congress representing his 
neighbors in Olongapo, near Subic Bay, a 
locality well known to the military forces 
of the United States. At a time when the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, of 
which I was a member, was under pressure 
from innumerable groups and individuals 
seeking compensation of personal claims, 
Congressman Magsaysay introduced a re- 
freshing note in asking only for a school- 
house to replace the one destroyed in his 
native village. I shall never forget the sim- 
Pplicity with which he addressed his petition 
to me. This characteristic of impersonal 
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devotion to his public responsibilities re- 
mained with him throughout his brief and 
heroic career. 

Another tragic loss in the recent catas- 
trophe in the mountains near Cebu was that 
of Senator Tomas Cabili, a companion of the 
fighter Magsaysay in the days of guerrilla op- 
erations in Mindanao which made possible 
the early return of General MacArthur. Cabili 
was a close and trusted coworker of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay in his more recent under- 
takings in behalf of the Philippines. 

Another loss which is very close to me is 
that of my friend, Secretary of Education 
Gregorio Hernandez. A true scholar edu- 
cated in the Philippines and in the United 
States, he became dean of the law school 
of the University of Santo Tomas. While 
I was War Damage Commissioner, he was 
an able Assistant General Counsel of this 
agency displaying a high degree of profes- 
sional skill as well as an understanding of 
his countrymen and a devotion to his public 
duties. He was a kindly man who held his 
responsibilities high above his personal af- 
fairs which often included attacks of illness 
and obstacles which would have deterred less 
courageous and consecrated individuals. I 
consider his untimely death a loss of the 
greatest magnitude in the recent holocaust. 

Another good friend of mine who lost his 
life in this terrible tragedy was Mr. Jesus 
Paredes, Jr., executive secretary of the Catho- 
lic Schools Association, which is affiliated 
with the Catholic Welfare Organization of 
the Philippines. /Mr. Paredes was a news- 
paperman and a radio news commentator. 
He was a great student of communism and 
never for one moment was he ever deceived 
by the outward change in policy or procedure 
of the Communists. He knew that Commu- 
nist control of any country would result in 
the impairment or destruction of the full- 
ness of sovereignty and of the free exercise 
thereof. Jesus Paredes, Jr., knew that 
atheistic communism was a destroyer of all 
liberty. 

The Philippines will mourn all of the peo- 
ple who were lost in the ill-fated airplane 
which left Cebu with its precious cargo, but 
at the same time they may well be proud 
of the record of attainment of the men to 
whom I have paid these few words of tribute. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. O'DONNELL, 
Attorney at Law. 





Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 
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SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 15, marked the 109th anniversary 
of the Hungarian declaration of inde- 
pendence from foreign oppression by the 
Hapsburg dynasty. This is the tradi- 
tional Hungarian anniversary of national 
independence. 

Americans everywhere and from all 
walks of life have sought to express their 
heartfelt smpathy for the people of Hun- 
gary, now living under a new and even 
more brutal foreign oppressor. This 
year Hungary’s anniversary is of special 
importance to both the free world and to 
the Communist bloc. The Hungarian 
revolution of last October and November 
began as a spontaneous outburst of pop- 
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ular opposition to both Communist doc- 
trine and Russian domination. It soon 
developed into a tremendous mass move- 
ment which swept the countryside and 
dared challenge the very masters of the 
Kremlin. For the first time the true 
depth of anti-Communist sentiment 
within the satellite countries became ob- 
vious for all to see on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters were 
not able to complete their task of na- 
tional liberation, but they demolished 
once and for all the myth of a Soviet 
monolith. The fighting which rocked 
Budapest has also had serious repercus- 
sions throughout the satellites, and even 
in Moscow. 

The Hungarian revolution has proven 
many things. It has shown once again 
that man’s yearning for freedom cannot 
be forever denied. It has shown that the 
very elements which the Soviets claim as 
the cornerstones of their, society—the 
workers and the students—will be among 
the first to rise up against their oppres- 
sors and fight, if need be, with their bare 
hands. It has shown that the Soviets 
cannot count on the reliability of their 
own satellite armies. And for the benefit 
of any who may have forgotten or who 
still had doubts, it has shown to all the 
world the depths of brutality and treach- 
ery to which communism is committed. 
For these and many other reasons we are 
all deeply indebted to the Hungarian 
people for the tremendous sacrifices 
which they have made and are continu- 
ing to make. 

I consider.it an honor to be able to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the bravery of the Hungarian people and 
in expressing earnest hope that the day 
may soon come when March 15 will be 
openly and happily celebrated by a free 
and independent Hungary. 





Postal Clerks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MAY.- Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an article from the Hartford 
Courant, dated March 14, 1957: 

PosTaL CLERKS, WAGE SLAVES OF GOVERNMENT 


One can hardly blame the quarter million 
men who operate our postal service for 
feeling anxious about what may happen to 
their needed pay raise when Congress starts 
paring the appropriation bill. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that when it becomes neces- 
sary to cut appropriations of public moneys 
in any sphere of Government, the cuts are 
usually made not where the fat is thickest, 
but otherwise. 

The truth is that, despite some small in- 
crease in recent years, postal clerks are still 
among the poorest paid members of the com- 
munity. After 30 years of service a man can 
hope to make as much as $90 a week. In- 
deed the wage scale is so low that in labor 
shortage areas such as Hartford there is a 
constant shortage of trained workers and 
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men are, in a sense, taken off the streets 
to fill out. 3 

The present administration of the post- 
Office system has painted the boxes and 
brightened up the trucks. But the heart 
of a good postal service is a corps of dedicated 
men who enter the service as a career. These 
men deserve decent, clean working-~ condi- 
tions and a wage scale that will permit them 
to live adequately. Now a large proportion 
of the men, particularly those with families, 
have to take outside work, or put their wives 
to work, to eke out an existence. 

The entering wage for a postal clerk is now 
$3,660, or about $70 a week. In portions of 
the Deep South that may be a good wage, 
and that may account for the lassitude of 
southern Senators and Representatives to- 
ward postal increases. But that wage level 
is not high in Hartford, Detroit, or Los 
Angeles. Your postal clerk is a skilled work- 
man who must possess great knowledge of 
routes, both local and national. Yet in the 
17 years of prosperity in this country this 
group of workers has shared less of it than 
any ether. Coal miners’ wages have gone 
up 150 percent in that period, aircraft work- 
ers by 39 percent, schoolteachers by 36 per- 
cent. During that same time postal em- 
ployees have enjoyed a niggardly 14-percent 
increase. 

The present Postmaster General has, like 
many of his predecessors, spent a great deal 
of time trying to get postal increases to bal- 
ance his budget. He has, to give him his due, 
made many improvements and modernized 
some equipment. He has not yet shown any 
signs of coming to grips with the funda- 
mental issue that spells the difference be- 
tween good and bad postal service—employ- 
ees who are paid well enough and treated 
well enough to recapture the zeal and dedi- 
cation that once were hallmarks of the postal 
employee. 

Within the memory of man now living, 
the postal service was a career that-men en- 
tered proudly, and carried on with unflagging 
devotion. But times have changed. Wages 
have and working conditions have 
either deteriorated or remained static. And 
that once splendid morale has also begun 
to disappear. That is the priceless ingredi- 
ent that makes the difference in postal serv- 
ice. The Postmaster General who first recog- 
nizes this fact will be a great one. 





The Loss of a Fine American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of loss that I call to 
the attention of the House the passing 
of a fine American, Chief Jesse Corn- 
planter, of the Tonawanda Band of the 
Seneca Indians. 

Chief Cornplanter was an outstand- 
ing leader among his people, as his fore- 
fathers had been for many generations, 
but he was also a great friend of the 
white man. He had himself served with 
honor in World War I, in which he won 
the Purple Heart. He was a treasury of 
Indian lore, much of which he had set 
down in his own book entitled “Legends 
of the Long House.” In addition, he 
collaborated with Carl Carmer in supply=- 
ing material for the latter’s book en- 
titled “Listen for a Lonesome Drum.” 
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Thus, both history and literature oye , 

debt to him, for both were greatly ey. 

riched by his understanding of his owp 
people and their great part in the yp. 
folding history of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, yy; 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an artj. 
cle about Chief Cornplanter’s passino 
from the Buffalo Evening News of Tues. 
day, March 19, 1957: 

Cuier Jesse CORNPLANTER Dries—Desceyp. 
ANT OF Great SENECA—HIs Book LEGENDs 
OF THE LonG House, ONE OF BEST Historips 
or Six NaTIons—Was WOUNDED IN Waz | 

Chief Jesse J. Cornplanter, 67, a fifth-vep. 
eration descendant of the great Seneca chiet 
of the same name, died Monday (March ig, 

1957) in his home on Council House Roag 

Tonawanda Reservation, near Akron. 

Chief Jesse, who was born on the Catta. 
raugus Reservation, is best. known for his 
book, Legends of the Long House, one of 
the best histories of the Iroquois Confederacy 
of Six Nations. 

He became skilled in Indian handicrafts 
such as woodcarving and also was instru- 
mental in keeping alive the religion, the 
laws and culture of his people. He knew 
and recorded for posterity many tribal songs, 

Carl Carmer, in his best seller Listen for 
a Lonesome Drum, devoted much space to 
Chief Jesse and his Indian lore. 

Chief Jesse was the son of Chief Edward 
Cornplanter, who served as a tribal teacher 
and exponent of the ancient Iroquois reli- 
gion. 

Chief Jesse received a serious wound while 
fighting in the Army in World War I and was 
injured again in an auto accident near Avon 
December 5, 1954. 

He was a member of the Order of the 
Purple Heart, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and Disabled American Vet- 
erans. He helped to form his reservation's 
Last Man Club. 

He is survived by his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. Beatrice Johnson; a sister, Mrs. Anna 
Lyons, both of the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
and five grandchildren. 

Prayers will be said in the home at 1:30 
o’clock tomorrow. Chief Corbett Sundown 
will conduct services in the Long House at 2. 





I Met the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, during 
the President’s recent vacation in 
Thomasville, Ga., a group of students 
from Valdosta State College, Valdosta, 
Ga., which is in my district, had the 
pleasure of meeting him. 

Miss Marsha Paulk, of Valdosta, Ga. 
wrote an article, which appeared in the 
Valdosta Daily Times, describing in de- 
tail the meeting and events leading uP 
to it. 

I doubt that any news story was filed 
with any paper anywhere that could 
compare in human interest with Miss 
Paulk’s article. Because of this, and 
also because the Miss Thelma Bruce 
mentioned in the article is from MY 
hometown of Homerville, I insert the 
article in the Appendix of the Recor) s0 
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that my colleagues may share the pleas- 
yre I derived from reading the story: 
I Mer THE PRESIDENT 
(By Marsha Paulk) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Yesterday, Marsha Paulk 
and five other Valdosta State College stu- 
dents met President Eisenhower in Thomas- 
vile. Here is her reaction written expressly 
tor the Times.) 

Today, I’ve met the President of the United 
states. Five other students of Valdosta State 
college share that thrilling thought with me 
tonight—an almost unbelievable thought 
that will become a lifetime memory for each 

us. 
oe from now, six sets of grandchil- 
dren—those belonging to Lucy Henderson, 
Elizabeth Waltman, Thelma Bruce, Raymond 
Wilson, Denson Wood, and myself—will still 
be hearing our story of today’s exciting ex- 



















The invitation was extended by telegram 
to Mr. and Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
Thomasville and stated that our college 








ng 6 
government association anxiously 
waited Monday afternoon, Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning for a reply from the 
President. At 1:15 p. m. Wednesday, how- 
ever, I left school disappointed that we had 
received no word from Thomasville head- 
quarters. The birth of a great practical joke 
took place at exactly the same time and by 
1:45 this “prize sucker” had bitten. Thelma 
Bruce, a fellow member of the SGA, called my 
house and in a very excited and thoroughly 
convincing voice told me that Eisenhower 
had wired regrets that they would not be able 
to attend our homecoming festivities but 
would be happy to receive the members of the 

at 3 o’clock. Imagine my ex- 


















citement. Thelma told me to dress for the 
occasion end to be in front of Ashley Hall 
ready to leave by 2 o’clock. Growing just a 
little skeptical after hanging up, I hesitated 
only a moment to call other members of the 
student government for confirmation of the 
‘By coincidence, the member I 










tical joke and she, too, was hurriedly get- 
was convinced that we 
see the President and 









deep, dark hole to use as a hiding place. 

of the building were the 
other members of the SGA who had planned 
the joke and many, many laughing specta- 
tors. The joke was on two gullible girls who 
were all dressed up with no place to go. 

The last laugh, though, is the best laugh. 
I'm sure that both pranksters and victims 
of episode at VSC laugh happily 
now because interest in our invitation and 
the practical joke following it started a 
chain reaction which eventually reached 
President Eisenhower and accounted for our 
being able to meet and talk with him. 

The chain reaction began when Student 
Government President Bill Jackson, from 
Sylvester, got in touch with Mr. Jim Hag- 
erty’s , and secured permission for 
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where we heard Mr. Hagerty answer or clev- 
erly evade questions fired at him by White 
House correspondents representing newspa- 
pers throughout the United States, we again 
talked with the busy press secretary, thank- 
ing him for allowing us to sit in on the con- 
ference and answering his questions about 
our school and about our mission to Thomas- 
ville. Here, too, another part of the chain 
reaction took place, for when we gave Mr. 
Hagerty our names, he pulled a telegram from 
his pocket and much to our surprise looked 
at me and said, “Oh, you’re the one who had 
a big hoax pulled on you yesterday, aren’t 
you? Tell me about it.” He then heard and 
laughed at the account of our joke as we 
marveled at his knowledge of it. 

The Secret Service, we thought, was really 
on the job. Later, however, we learned that 
the telegram to Hagerty was from Charley 
Barnes, chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee in Valdosta. Mr. Barnes had been 
told by my cousin, Billy “Dynamite” Good- 
loe, of the prank and with him planned a way 
to compensate for our disappointment. 
The telegram in Mr. Hagerty’s pocket, I know 
now, said something about a trick pulled on 
Marsha Paulk and expressed a wish that he 
(Mr. Hagerty) could secure for the VSC dele- 
gation an introduction to the President. 
Then, we knew only that Mr. Hagerty was 
giving us a cordial reception, an invitation 
to the 4:30 press conference, autographed 
news releases, and directions to the Glen 
Arven Country Club, where he said we would 
be able to see the President from a distance. 
We certainly did not dream that within 2 
hours we would be posing for a picture with 
Mr. Eisenhower. 


Following the introductions and our 
squeaky-voiced acknowledgments, a very 
kind and friendly man put us completely 
at ease with questions about the school and 
about Valdosta. The biggest surprise of all 
came when he, too, said, “Tell me about 
this practical joke—who were the victims 
and who pulled it?” Mr, Eisenhower laughed 
at our story, and then said that we would 
probably need proof of our experience for 
the students at home-and told the Secret 
Service man to arrange ‘to have a picture 
made as soon as the golf game was over. 
It seems that Mr. Hagerty had mentioned our 
joke and mission to Mr. Reilley and he in 
turn had told his boss, Mr. Eisenhower, who 
agreed to the introductions. The chain re- 
action was complete and six Valdosta State 
College students were thrilled beyond words 
as we were flocked on return to the club- 
house by a horde of newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

At the country club we stood like a group 
of fascinated children as the Chief Executive 
and the other members of his golfing four- 
some neared the ninth hole where also waited 
a gallery of correspondents and disappointed 
photographers. (They had just been given 
the word from Mr. Hagerty: “No pictures to- 
day boys.”’) 

We had never seen the person who was to 
be the next link in our chain reaction today 
and Raymond Wilson looked mighty puzzled 
when a casually dressed man interrupted his 
concentrated gaze to ask him to bring our 
group over to one side saying that his boss 
might want to talk with us. 

We had no idea who the man’s boss was 
but assembled quickly and then watched 
dumbfounded as our new friend ambled over 
to Mr. Eisenhower and talked with him 
briefly. He returned and said, “Follow me, 
the President will see you at the 10th hole.” 
People gasped as the same group who had 
amused the press correspondents earlier in 
the day now amazed them. We were being 
privately escorted by the Chief of the Secret 
Service, Mr. Jim Reilley, far beyond the spec- 
tators’ boundary line to a spot on that beau- 
tiful course where we met and shook hands 
with the President of the United States. 
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I wish that every girl and boy in Valdosta 
could have shared with me our climactic 
thrill. When Eisenhower and his party came 
in on the 18th hole, they were again sur- 
rounded by the newspapermen and by people 
who had wanted to catch a glimpse of him. 
The 12 weakest knees in the world belonged 
to 6 students who saw the President finish 
his golf game and stride directly to the spot 
where we waited. He was followed by all 
those people and more cameras than I had 
seen in my entire life. The clicks and blaze 
of flashbulbs and the whirring of movie 
cameras began the minute Mr. Eisenhower 
said, “Now, let’s get this picture I was talk- 
ing about.” 

As we posed together, our Nation's leader 
jokingly accused us of being “a. w. o. 1. for a 
day” and asked us the distance to Valdosta. 
Four girls stuttered in unison “F-f-f-orty- 
five miles.” 

Right after the pictures had been made 
and Eisenhower turned to walk into the club- 
house, Raymond Wilson stopped him with an 
unforgettable “Wait, wait Mr. President” and 
presented, on behalf of the student govern- 
ment, a complimentary ticket to the VSC 
homecoming dance Saturday night. 

The treats Of being recognized at the 4:30 
press conference and of watching the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press wirephotos and 
stories of our visit with the President being 
transmitted to newspapers all over the coun- 
try added even more excitement to a won- 
derful day. 

February 14—Valentine’s Day? No, siree, 
not for these six students. From now on, 
we'll celebrate the date as “We Joked With 
Eisenhower Day.” 





Another River Power Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated in my statement to the House a few 
days ago, the administration’s recom- 
mendation that the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Power Co. be permitted to develop 
the Trinity project power facilities is 
another attempt to circumvent and re- 
pudiate a half century of Federal power 
policy and revise the concept of recla- 
mation projects. An excellent article by 
Thomas L. Stokes in the March 19 issue 
of the Washington Evening Star throws 
some light on the reason why the ad- 
ministration recommends acceptance of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including Mr. Stokes’ article, which fol- 
lows: 

ANOTHER RIVER Power IsSUE—UNTTED STATES 
Seen PLANNING To CuT PrivaTe Firm INTO 
FrepERAL DaM PROJECT IN CALIFORNIA 
Every now and again the social welfare, 

New Deal, modern Republican cockade af- 
fected by the Eisenhower administration for 
sweet politics’ sake will slip askew and reveal 
the bald head of mighty business, indus- 
trial, and financial interests which contrib- 
ute so heavily to Republican campaigns and 
call so many tunes here these days. 

How powerful they are we are learning now 
in the case of a river in northern California— 
the Trinity—which has assumed an impor- 
tance far beyond its size for what it tells us 
of administration aims, 
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The Trinity River is part of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project, a public project like TVA 
in the Southeast, and the folks in California 
are just as proud of it as the folks in the 
Southeast are of TVA, for each has broadened 
the lives of the people. The Central Valley 
project, built by the Federal Government, 
as was TVA, embraces an integrated system 
of dams, reservoirs, canals, and transmission 
lines. Its function, as described by Repre- 
sentative CLA ENGLE, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, is for comprehensive development 
of the basin to protect the people and land 
from floods, to furnish a dependable water 
supply for agriculture and for defense pur- 
poses, and to furnish power and energy at 
lowest rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. 

The Government now is building a dam on 
the Trinity River which is in Representative 
ENGLeE’s district. 

But these days they don’t get very far 
along with such things before someone comes 
along to try to mess it up. So with the Trin- 
ity River. The scheme this time, devised by 
Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton, is to cut 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the Nation's 
second largest electric utility, into the Cen- 
tral Valley project by selling it the falling 
water from this dam paid for by the public. 
The company would be permitted to install 
a powerplant there on the public domain 
and rake in all the profits. In 50 years it 
would own the plant. This is known as 
partnership in the Eisenhower book, whereby 
the Government builds the dam and for its 
money and pains controls the flood regulat- 
ing works, from which it gets no revenue, 
and controls the fish ladder, where there is 
one, from which there is no revenue—and 
the company gets what is sometimes loosely 
and colloquially called the gravy. 

This is all too much for Republican Sena- 
tor THOmas KucHeEt, of California. He rose 
up, along with Representative ENGLE, to con- 
demn this attempted disruption of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. In the criticism now of 
this latest Eisenhower partnership venture, 
you hear it compared with the attempt to un- 
dermine TVA with the Dixon-Yates deal that 
finally got so noxious with its behind-the- 
scene finagling that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration abandoned At. The Seaton plan, 
says Senator Kucuet, is fraught with many 
perils and he will not support it. 

Both he and Representative ENcLE pointed 
out that it not only would disrupt a project 
intended throughout to be a public project, 
but also would violate the 51-year-old prin- 
ciple established by Congress in 1906, and 
reenacted 13 times since. This is the guar- 
anty for preference to public agencies, mu- 
nicipalities, and cooperatives in the sale of 
electricity from such public projects. 

Representative ENGLE sees it as the begin- 
ning of an attack by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on the preference principle that 
would be extended elsewhere. In a com- 
prehensive analysis for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, he showed that, rather than: being 
good business for the Government as Secre- 
tary Seaton claims, this Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric cut-in would be bad for the Government 
in the long run, bad for consumers, and a 
bonanza for P. G. & E. 

To anybody who read carefully last Novem- 
ber’s election returns from the West and 
Northwest, in which champions of the Eisen- 
hower partnership policy were mowed down 
right and left, it would seem foolhardy for 
the Eisenhower administration to try to put 
over this patent donation to the utilities. 

But a casual peek into the big book on 
campaign contributions compiled recently 
by the Gore Senate committee offers a clue. 
That shows with what an authoritative voice 
California now speaks in the Republican 
Party. Contributions to the Republicans in 
California totaled $1,913,176, as publicly 
acknowledged, compared with $260,079 to 
various Democratic candidates, national and 
State, in the State. 
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Pive officials of P. G. & E, contributed 
$13,950 to the Republicans. This was listed 
in donations from oOfficials.of the 88 corpo- 
rations which participate in the Govern- 
ment’s atomic-energy program. Of the total 
of such, $397,342 went to the Republicans; 
$34,700 to the Democrats. Most of the 
donors were, like P. G. & E., electric utilities. 

They look to the administration to be kind 
to them; and it can be said that their trust 
is well placed. 


One Hundred and One Problems of Jet 
Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
John G. McCullough on the multiple 
problems of jet aviation. This article ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Sunday Bul- 
letin on March 17, 1957: 

OnE HUNDRED AND ONE PROBLEMS RIDE THE 
WINGs or New Sky GIANTS, INCLUDING CON- 
GESTION ABOvE, NoIsE BELOW 

(By John G. McCullough) 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—In less than 2 
years the skies over the United States will 
reverberate with the scream of jet transport 
planes fiying at 600 miles per hour. 

The planes are being built right now. 

The airlines expect them in operation next 
year. 

That looks like a bright prospect for a na- 
tion that is geared to maximum speed, but it 
has both the airlines and Federal avia- 
tion officials worried. What disturbs them 
is the fact that as matters now stand many 
of the airports cannot accommodate those 
planes, the traffic control system now in use 
cannot keep: them from destroying each 
other in midair collisions, and even the prob- 
lem of providing them with adequate fuel 
has not yet been solved. 


PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS 


Congress is going to have to face those 
problems for Congress alone can make the 
decisions and provide the money that is 
needed. 

It. is another must situation and requires 
what the military calls a crash program. 
More than $2 billion worth of jet-powered 
passenger planes are on order. By late 1958 
paying passengers will be queuing up on 
the ramps to board these sleek giants. 

Marring this picture is the fact that these 
faster and further planes, unless giant strides 
are made in the meantime, will have to fight 
for flying room and safety under an air traf- 
fic control system that is not only long out- 
dated but was designed to handle airplanes 
fiying at well under 200 miles an hour. 

Even without the jets there is already an 
aerial traffic jam of critical proportions. The 
big conventional passenger planes now in use 
do around 400 miles an hour. There are 
more and more of them, and other kinds, too, 
The wonder is that the Government's 
Aeronautics Administration is now able to 
keep the skies relatively free of accidents. 

This airspace trouble, while it is by far 
the most serious problem facing commercial 
jet operation, is not the only one. The CAA, 
in fact, has a special force working on what 
it calls the 100 problems of jet aviation. 
And it admits that the number of problems 
was cut for simplicity. 
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BIGGER, BETTER, HEAVIER 

The new jets, fer example, are not onjy 
bigger and carry more passengers, but weigh 
much more than the present fleets of “prop” 
planes. This, of course, makes for a problem 
in both the length and strength of airpor 
runways. The biggest of the new planes yj) 
weigh about 300,000 pounds, have a 40. 
mile range, a cruising altitude of between 
30,000 and 40,000 feet, speed of between 559 
and 610 miles an hour and will seat between 
80 and 145 passengers. 

For comparatively short hops, with lighter 
fuel loads, the new jets will have no troubje 
with the existing airport runways. But for 
long-range trips, some of them need 10,009 
feet of takeoff space. Relatively few airports 
now have it. 

Philadelphia’s International Airport is jn 
better condition to face the coming com. 
mercial jet age than most big airports. Ph). 
adelphia’s aviation officials kept their plan. 
ning fluid and are now starting construction 
of an additional runway which can be ex. 
tended beyond 11,000 feet. The city’s termi. 
nal facilities can be expanded greatly ang 
there is plenty of space available at the air. 
port for anything that may have to be addeq 
to handle the new jets or their passengers. 

Congressional committees in some prelimi. 
nary inquiries into the jet aviation problem, 
heard that the Nation’s airports plan over, 
half billion dollars’ worth of improvements~ 
much of it on runways. They learned, too, 
that the new planes have special landing 
gear to distribute the weight load and ease 
the impact on runways. 

Noise also is a problem which has been 
getting attention. Aircraft manufacturers 
and the military services have been working 
on the problem for years and report progress 
on devices to cut down the roaring shriek of 
the jet engines. Not long ago the Federal 
Housing Administration conferred with avi- 
ation industry representatives on the effect 
of jet noises on areas around airports and 
were assured the problem would be licked. 

FEDERAL AIRPORT AID 

About half of the money to be spent im- 
proving airports will come from the United 
States Treasury under airport aid legislation. 
This big Federal windfall, however, has not 
made all local officials enthusiastic about the 
program. Some complain that airports are 
in sharp competition with schools, roads, and 
other projects for local funds. Some say alr- 
craft manufacturers should design planes to 
fit existing facilities. There are some, too, 
who worry about the reaction of taxpayers 
whose money is used to expand an airport 
and are then bothered by the noise of the 
planes. , 

Aviation industry leaders, however, say 
these matters will all be settled. They note 
that some of these problems actually do not 
result from the coming of jet planes at all, 
but from the great growth of commercial avi- 
ation itself. Many airport terminal buildings, 
for instance, are hopelessly outdated and 
cannot handle the passengers using present: 
day 40- to 60-place planes. 

The fact that the new jets will carry far 
more riders simply brings new importance to 
an old condition, these leaders explain, by 
pointing up the fact that there is not much 
sense in racing a passenger across country i2 
a matter of hours if he has to waste time 
waiting for and ground transporta- 
tion in an old-fashioned terminal. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


These industry spokesmen say, too, that 
there will not be anything like a complete 
and sudden switchover from propeller o 
piston to the new jets. The new 
planes will come into service gradually and 
these spokesmen: insist, with but “minimum 
problems” for the airports which will handlé 
them. 

Actually, the use of jet-powered planes {of 
short trips would not be a payload propos 
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tion, so the airlines also have placed orders 
for hundreds of piston-powered and turbo- 
for delivery in the next few years. 
jet-engined planes devour fuel on the 
waiting to take off—and while 
low altitudes. The comparative 
often heard are that jets, op- 
35,000 feet, roar along on 2,400 
fuel an hour. At 1,000 feet they 
this much. The new jets, then, 
designed for long-range high-altitude 
t for trips of a few hundred miles. 
consumption by the jet planes 
another problem for the airports. 
f the new jet passenger planes will 
18,000 gallons of fuel, while most 
ventional planes hold less than 6,000 gal- 
Airport tank trucks which fuel planes 
at many airports now would be inadequate 
for the new jets and there have already been 
ions that airports install a system of 

pes and hydrants for jet-age fueling. 

AIRLINES OPTIMISTIC 


Here again, say the airline people, this is 

problem that can be overcome without 
much difficulty. — 

So are such items as the surfacing of the 
sides of runways and taxiways so that gravel 
and dirt will not be swept about by the 
exhausts from the jets and the building of 
blast fences to block the exhausts from air- 
port buildings—and people. 

All of these items, however, are minor com- 

to the problem of air traffic. Here it 
is the situation of the jet age merely em- 

ng the inadequacy of obsolescence of 
current aviation facilities. 

Recently, in discussing its air traffic con- 
trol system, the CAA itself said the setup 
was built with the resources of yesterday 
and is not able to cope with the demands of 
traffic today. 

The traffic CAA talks about runs into awe- 
some figures. There are about 60,000 active 
aircraft registered with the Federal Gov- 
ernment-today, The scheduled domestic air- 
lines account for about 1,200 of these but 
the great bulk falls _into the classification 
of general aviation, the grouping CAA uses 
to list all civil flying except that of the 
scheduled airlines. This general-aviation 
category includes business planes. It covers 
personal planes, ranching planes, and avia- 
tion instruction planes. It covers the planes 
which do everything from aerial surveying 
for precious minerals to crop dusting. 


STAGGERING STATISTICS 


Last year, too, CAA control towers at 180 
airports throughout the country handled 
nearly 19 million landings and takeoffs. 

Much of this traffic, of course, is between 
big cities, and much of it is over regular 
routes known as the Federal airways. There 
is no sky over the entire country. 
About 500 separate areas, totaling some 400,- 
000 square miles, are listed on the air maps 
&s prohibited, restricted, or warning areas 
because of atomic-energy installation, ar- 
tillery firing, aircraft testing, or bombing 
and missile 4 

To fit the planes into the available air- 
space with some safety buffer between, the 
CAA, under certain conditions, allocates a 
space in the air to a specific plane. This is 
supposed to guarantee to the pilot that he 
has his own private bit of airspace, with no 
other plane within a certain distance in 
front, behind, above, or below him. 

BASIC SAFETY PRINCIPLE 

The idea is to keep planes traveling in dif- 
ferent directions at different altitudes. The 
idea, too, is to provide a separation of at 
least 10 minutes between planes moving in 
the same heading. The surprising thing, ac- 
‘ually, is that it works as well as it does. 
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ind automatic devices to help it out. 
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The CAA has known it for years and has 
installed as much of the equipment as it 
could get Congress to provide. CAA con- 
trollers point out that with radar providing 
eyes to watch the planes in flight they will 
be able to reduce the buffer zone between 
planes. They look forward to radar identi- 
fication signals to identify the planes them- 
selves. 

WEATHER BIG FACTOR 


With the radio and pencil system now in 
use, it is estimated that only 3,000 planes 
can be fitted into the entire country’s air- 
space during bad weather. With thé required 
10 minutes’ separation between planes, 
flights have had to be delayed for hours at 
a time. The CAA learned years ago that a 
delay at one airport has a box-car effect 
across the country. Hold up activities on 
the ramp at New York and you soon have 
planes waiting for clearance at other air- 
ports in other parts of the Nation. 

Radar hag proved itself an invaluable aid 
around major airports where it is used by 
the CAA both to detect aircraft within a 50- 
to 60-mile range and to help guide pilots to 
the runways. The radio position report sys- 
tem, of course, could not function around the 
congested skies of the airports. 

Pilots have been complaining about the 
inadequate protection of the present traffic 
control system for the past 10 years. Trained 
as perfectionists, they see no reason why the 
airlines’ already good 8afety record cannot 
be made a lot better. And they tell har- 
rowing tales of near misses not only over the 
crowded airports, but in remote places where 
there has been unlimited visibility. 


RISK OF COLLISIONS 


Early last year a Federal study of long- 
range aviation requirements warned bluntly 
that the risk of midair collisions had 
reached critical proportions, and that the 
danger was becoming greater as the increases 
in civil and military air traffic outspace the 
capabilities of traffic-control facilities. 

This survey, conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Bureau of the Budget, found 
that much of our airspace is already over- 
crowded and that in many important areas 
the development of.airports, navigation aids, 
and especially the air. traffic-control system 
is lagging far behind aeronautical develop- 
ment. 

As the result of this initial study, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named Edward P. Curtis, a 
vice president of the Eastman Kedak Co., 
as his special assistant for aviation facilities 
planning. Curtis, who has been at work 
on this assignment 1 year, was Chief of Staff 
to the Strategic Air Force in World War II. 

It was the crash last June 30 of two air- 
liners over the Grand Canyon—a crash which 
took 128 lives—which brought the air traf- 
fic-control problem into sharp focus. 


Within days, several congressional investi- 
gations were under way. Government offi- 
cials were recalling the warnings of airline 
pilots who estimated there were on an aver- 
age of four near collisions a day. CAA wit- 
nesses found Congress a willing listener for 
its improvement program and the early 
Budget Bureau study of air congestion re- 
ceived new attention. 


CAA PLAN COSTLY 


The CAA plan for improvement of the air ~ 


traffic control system—a plan disclosed before 
the Grand Canyon crash—carries a $246,000,- 
000 price tag over a 5-year period. What it 
boils down to is the placing of enough long- 
range radar equipment to track planes in 
flight along the regular airways in all parts 
of the country. This, of course, would per- 
mit the CAA controllers to “see” the planes— 
not merely depend upon voice reports. 

The CAA plans, too, to install electronic 
equipment of the “mechanical brain” type to 
do away with as much of the routine duties 
now handled by the controllers as possible. 
The idea is to have the machines, through 
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the use of “memory drums” and key punch 
cards, file away and remember much of the 
data which CAA personnel must now record 
manually. 

In what it described as a start toward 
automation the CAA has already installed 
some of the electronic equipment and figures 
on getting a great deal’ more. A study is 
under way, too, into the possibility of using 
the military $3 billion network of radar and 
electronic computers—designed for air de- 
fense—to track and guide civilian planes. 


MILITARY NET 


The network, known as SAGE for Semi- 
Automatic Ground Environment, has as its 
primary mission the guiding of interceptor 
planes to any enemy flight. But there are 
many in.the Government who insist it can 
perform in a dual capacity. These people 
insist, in fact, that for the CAA to eventually 
build up anything similar would be nothing 
more thap a waste of taxpayers’ money. 

This is one of the questions that will be 
debated back and forth before Congress dur- 
ing the coming year. And it will be but 
one of many. Another, already showing all 
the earmarks of a major controversy, is the 
question of whether or not all planes in 
many areas should be required to operate “on 
instrument,” and under ground control. 

This, of course, would have an immediate 
effect upon thousands of private pilots who 
are not trained for such flying and whose 
planes lack the equipment for it. 

All in all, before the first jet airliners go 
into full service they and their problems will 
have had many hundreds of hours of “dry 
fiying” before congressional committees. 


Budget Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of March 13, 1957: 

Bupcet CAN BE Cur 


Members of Congress are receiving an in- 
creasing amount of mail demanding reduc- 
tion in Government spending. And the news 
reports about this say that while some comes 
from pressure groups a considerable amount 
is from individuals who had written personal 
letters. Thus the demand appears in large 
measure to be from grassroots sentiment and 
to be spontaneous. Such sentiment is highly 
persuasive and counts heavily with Senators 
and Representatives. 

Congress is in position to make spending 
cuts. There is a disposition in some quarters 
to pass the buck to the President, pointing 
out that when he handed Congress the $72 
billion budget and later said Congress could 
cut it he was shirking his own responsibility. 
But this view overlooks the point that Con- 
gress makes the laws, and in making them 
it determines to a large extent how much 
the Government shall spend. 

In a Detroit speech the other day Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey drove this point home 
when he said that “substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs * * * and by new de- 
cisions of Congress.” 

To be sure, the Federal budget is prepared 
by the executive branch. It is an estimate 
of how much is necessary to carry on the 
functions of government, many of which 
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have been brought on by statute. The 
executive branch may not be in favor of all 
these but since they are law they must be 
provided for. So the budget office asks for 
adequate appropriations to take care of all 
of them. 

The other day President Eisenhower said 
the administration was trying to slow the 
speed of spending by various departments 
and bureaus. That means some 
undertakings, provided for in the budget, 
may be postponed for the sake of immediate 
sayings. 

But at the same time he argued em- 
phatically against any cuts in foreign aid 
and added that no vital programs could be 
delayed or curtailed. He was not specific 
where savings could be made; he only sug- 
gested that some spending could de delayed 
for a time. That is not a great deal of help. 

It is up to Congress to decide whether 
some kinds of Government spending can be 
curtailed, whether some Government serv- 
ices can be cut down drastically and others 
discarded entirely. Many of these are of long 
standing. 

The President pointed out the other day 
that the Federal Government has been as- 
suming the major responsibility for repair- 
ing flood damage and that he thought it is 
time for the States and communities to take 
on a greater share of this load. If it wishes, 
Congress could provide less Federal money 
for this purpos» and stipulate that the 
States and local units pay more. Then 
there is the matter of new Federal programs, 
Federal aid for school building for instance. 
It is up to Congress to decide if such aid is 
essential. Programs of that sort tradition- 
ally begin modestly, but they are continued 
from year to year and demand more funds 
year to year. Land reclamation and water 
power projects in the West always cost a lot 
more than the original estimates. This 
shows up in succeeding appropriations. 

Since Congress is the appropriating body 
it has the responsibility for economy. It 
can, and should, make cuts in the budget. 
But the trouble with economy moves in 
Congress is that they run into opposition 
from powerful pressure groups. Likewise 
a Member of Congress is perfectly willing to 
slash spending on some project that is bene- 
fiting some other district but he howls 
mightily if something in his district is 
threatened. Congress can reduce the budget 
but it is going to need help from the execu- 
tive branch. But most of all any budget- 
cutting move must have support from the 
public. The public simply has to demand 
less from Government if it wants to pay léss 
to Government. 


Tobacco in Georgia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a series of articles which appeared re- 
cently in the Atlanta Journal. They 
were written by the able and capable 
farm editor of that great newspaper, 
Harold Joiner. 

Mr. Joiner discusses in great detail, 
with specific examples, the hardships 
that are being heaped on the Georgia to- 
bacco farmer by the shortsighted poli- 
cies of the present administration. 
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I hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will take the time to read these 
articles. They point up the many injus- 
tices of our present farm program and 
offer a challenge that a responsible gov- 
ernment cannot overlook. I herewith 
submit these articles for your study. 


Togpacco In GeorciA, No. 1—SraTe’s GROWERS 
Face $13 MILuion Loss 
(By Harold Joiner) 

(Eprror’s Nore.— This is the first of a se- 
ries of articles on tobacco production in 
Georgia.) 

a tobacco face a possible loss 
of almost $13 million from their 1957 crop 
as @ result of the 20 percent cut in their 
allotments. 

The reduction in acreage by the Federal 
Government, brought on by a mounting sur- 
plus of tobacco in storage, will affect most 
of the State’s 30,000 tobacco gfowers. 

This 20-percent cut follows on the heels of 
a@ 12-percent cut in 1956 and a 5-percent re- 
duction in 1955, for a total of 37 percent in 
3 years. 

Farmers have little hope of overcoming 
this heavy loss through increased yields. 
The 1956 average yields were 28 pounds less 
than those in 1955, but still both years place 
the poundage well above the 10-year average 
from 1945 to 1954. * 

All over the Tobacco Belt the growers are 
showing mounting concern as the season 
gets under way with the planting of tobacco 
beds. Most of them are looking for other 
sources of income to bolster the staggering 
losses that face them. 

Many of the growers depend on the to~ 
bacco crop for their chief source of income. 
A few of the growers face possible loss of 
their allotments because the reduction 
makes the production costs prohibitive. 

The relatively| small allotments on the 
Georgia farm cause most of the growers to 
be concerned by such a large reduction. The 
average size of the allotments range around 
2% acres for the 1957 crop. 

H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, said the reduction 
would hit most of the farmers hard, but 
actually is not quite so bad as it appears on 
the surface. 

He said the reduction of the production 
and thereby the surpluses would enable the 
prices to be increased. Besides, he pointed 
out, the farmer can’t continue to grow to- 
bacco and let it pile up in the Government 


storage houses. 
tion president said leg- 
islation will be offered in Washington asking 
for an appropriations bill to pay the farmers 
for the acreage reduced under the 20-percent 
eut at the same rate as that placed in the 
soil bank. 

This bill, if passed, would pay the grower 
around $225 per acre for that part of his 
allotment he lost over the 1956 crop. Such 
a bill, however, is expected to cover only the 
1957 crop, Mr. Wingate said. 

Some agricultural officials say the Georgia 
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‘Topacco In Georcia, No. 2—How Can Gao 
OVERCOME LOSSES? 


(By Harold Joiner) 


(Evrror’s Nore.-This is the second o; , 

series of articles om tobacco production jy 
Georgia.) 
Some 30,000 Georgia farmers face th, 
equivalent of a 20-percent salary cut in 1957 
because of the reduction of their tobacco 
allotments. 

Take the case of Harold Adams, of Douglas 
He faces the 20-percent allotment cut th. 
same as the other tobacco growers. Unies; 
he does something else he will lose 20 percent 
of his net profits or maybe more. 

He said his yields, now more than 2% 

above the county average, are about 

high as he hopes to get them. ‘So that 

the end of his drive toward overcoming 
the loss in that direction. 

Mr. Adams bought some irrigation equip. 
ment last year to use on his tobacco crop, 
He didn’t need it, however, because of the 
rains. This year he still has the equipment 
in case he needs to use It. 

But he must pay for this and other farm 
equipment. The advancing prices of ma. 
chinery make it difficult with the reduction 
in his cash tobacco crop. 

Is there an alternative for Mr. Adams and 
the other growers. who face the staggering 
losses? . 

Some of the growers have realized their 
problems and are turning to other sources 
of income. Mr. Adams grew sweet potatoes 
last year to supplement the 12-percent cut 
in tobacco allotments then. 

Now he is planning to increase his sweet 
potato production. There are no allotment 
controls on this crop. He will also cure the 
potatoes as an extra step toward more in. 


WER 


come. : 

With Mr. Adams the problem is about the 
same as with other growers. There is a 
basic expense involved in the production of 
the leafy product and after that the addi- 
tional acreage causes only a percentage in- 
crease in expenses. 

“I can grow 7 or 8 acres about as easily 
(economically) as I can 3 or 4 acres,”’ the Cof- 
fee County grower explained. 

Some growers face the problem of too little 
acreage to make it practical to grow the to- 
bacco. Unless they can have enough to fills 
barn during the curing stage, the costs are 
prohibitive. 

In Atkinson County, as in all the counties 
in the Tobacco Belt, the story is the same. 
The farmers are growing restless over the 
problem that faces them. In this county the 
two main sources of income are tobacco and 
turpentine. 

“To cut out our tobacco profits would leave 
most of us behind in our debts,” one grower 
said. 

There were 431 growers in the county in 
1956, but this year that mumber has been re- 
duced to 416. Some of the growers have com- 
bined their allotments im an effort to have 
enough acreage to make it practical to grow 
the tobacco. 


Some of the smaller growers will be putting 
their allotments in the soil bank. 

In Tift County, William Pool county 
agent, said not only would the farmers suffer 
in his county, but the merchants would feel 
the effects of the reduction in tobacco dollars. 

Several million dollars worth of the golden 
leaf tobacco was sold in the Tifton markets 
in 1956. To reduce this by 20 percent would 
certainly effect the merchants’ trade, he said. 

“Our farmers are facing a crisis,” said 
County Agent Bryon Dyer, of Statesboro. 
“Our average allotment now is about 2 acres 
and it will be extremely hard for the growers 
to make ends meet on such « small acreage.” 

The loss to the 1,630 growers in Bulloch 
County ‘will be nearly a million dollars, M’. 
Dyer said. He has begun a promotion of hog 
production to aid the growers in making UP 
the losses from their tobacco. 
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In Coffee County the loss will be around $1 
million, too, according to County Agent Larry 
forrance. The receive nearly $5 
million from the sale of tobacco last year. 
Tosacco Iw Grorcia, No. 3—Fitter Is Grave 

INFLUENCE ON TYPE USED IN CIGARETTE 

(By Harold Joiner) 

(Eorror’s Nots.—This is the last of a series 
of articles on tobacco production in Georgia.) 

The entry of filter tips may have greatly 
influenced the type of tobacco used in ciga- 

ttes. 
rea few years back the tobacco companies 
asked the growers and research men to come 
up with @ tobacco that was light in flavor 
and with a heavy sugar content. 

But shortly after the development of these 
tobaccos the filter-tip cigarette made its 
debut on the scene. The filter was designed 
to cut down on the nicotine intake. 

A problem developed, however, when the 
flavor of the light tobaccos would not pene- 
trate the filter. As a result the tobacco 
companies turned their back on the newly 
developed plant varieties, known as the neu- 
trals or paleslicks. 

This year the tobacco experts are asking 
the tobacco growers to return to the heavy 
aroma type plants formerly used. The Fed- 
eral Government has accepted the demand 
by reducing the support price on the so- 
called undesirable tobaccos to 50 percent. 

The heavy surpluses now in Government 
storage houses are primarily the light aroma 
tobaccos that the tobacco companies refused 
to buy during the 1956 market season. The 
3 varieties that were the subject of contro- 
versy were 139, 140, and 244 types. 

Georgia. cers, however, will not. have 
to change their varieties, says J. R. Preston, 


consumer demand for ciga- 

is about 66 percent for the nonfilter 

33 percent for the filter variety. 

arrival of filter-tip cigarettes, 

ether by coincidence or otherwise, the to- 

bacco producers have found a better market 

lower and medium-grade tobaccos. 

the lower and medium grades 

above the support prices whereas much 

the top-grade tobacco found its way into 
Government loans. 

Georgia producers, because of weather con- 
ditions, usually have all grades of tobacco 
available for the buyers, Mr. Preston said. 

Two things are certain among the to- 
bacco growers this year. They know the to- 


They will not ease up on their attempts 
to grow top-grade tobacco, because under the 


pport program they will con- 
tinue to receive top payment for this tobacco. 


Florida Atomic Plant Expected by 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
by of the United States has been marked 


the great free-enterprise system. 
There is no better demonstration of that 
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type of economic growth in this atomic 
era than the active participation and 
program of the electric utility companies 
of this Nation in the development of 
atomic energy plants to generate electric- 
ity for public use. I am particularly 
proud that the Florida nuclear power 
group composed of the Florida Power 
Corp., the Tampa Electric Co., and the 
Florida Power & Light Co. has well ad- 
vanced plans to establish an atomic 
energy generating plant to serve the 
people of my State. The Tampa Times, 
published in Tampa, Fla., has commented 
editorially upon a statement made by the 
chairman of the Florida nuclear power 
group as he appeared before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. This edi- 
torial ably points out the importance of 
atomic development to our fast-growing 
State, and, under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of this Congress: 
FLorIDA ATOMIC PLANT EXPECTED By 1962 


It should be of real interest to both resi- 
dents and industries im the Tampa Bay area 
that Tampa Electric Co., working in coopera- 
tion with Florida Power Corp. of St. Peters- 
burg, and Florida Power & Light Co., of 
Miami, is letting no grass grow under its 
feet in efforts to secure an atomic electric 
plant. 

William C. MacInnes, president of Tampa 
Electric, made this point plain late last week 
when he told the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of plans to produce electric power in 
an atomic plant by 1962. 

The Middle Eastern erisis, posing a threat 
to oil fields there, and the possibility of 
further increases in the cost of United 
States crude oil spell higher costs of power 
in Florida. This State has no natural fuel 
and must. ship in heavy quantities of fuel 
oil to produce electricity in its steam genera- 
tor plants. A few electric plants use coal, 
which also must be imported from other 
sections of the country. 

It is important that Florida’s power pro- 
duction be shifted to am atomic basis if the 
State’s industrial expansion is to continue. 

The growing demand for power may be 
judged by Mr. MacInnes’ statement that de- 
mands on the three company producer 
groups are doubling every 5 years. Their 
total generating capacity is now 2 million 
kilowatts. By 1962, Mr. MacInnes said, 4 
million kilowatts will be required to meet 
existing needs. 

Some of the history Mr. MacInnes revealed 
about the Florida nuclear power group’s 
efforts to develop an atomic plant here are 
interesting. This planning has been under- 
way for the last 2 years. The group has met 
with staff members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and such manufacturers as 
Babcock & Wilcox and Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co. for the purpose of securing 
information relative to the construction of 
a@ reactor plant. 

Cost of the proposed plant will be higher 
than the conventional steam plant, but, Mr. 
MacInnes noted, it would eliminate the use 
of high cost fuel and offer a savings in oper- 
ational expenses. 

Planning has included a study to indi- 
cate where additional power capacity should 
be located to serve best the needs of the 
three systems. A tentative site has been 
selected for the atomic plant. 

Mr. MacInnes said that the group expected 
to be in a position to ask for bids on the 
new facility by 1958 and that the goal of 
actual operation has been set for 1962. 

Plorida, it seems, approaches the thresh- 
old of the atomic age. Conversion of. all 
electric production to atomic reactor plants 
would do much to conserve present petro- 
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leum supplies for other uses and pave the 
way for cheaper electricity to bolster the 
State’s industrial progress. 


Textiles Need Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March issue of 
the Textile Challenger, official news- 
paper of the United Textile Workers of 
America. The editorial calls attention 
to the serious problems confronting the 
textile industry and its 1 million em- 
ployees, and urges support for my bill, 
H. R. 2570, to rehabilitate and stabilize 
labor conditions in the textile industry: 

TexTILEs Neep SuRGERY 


The pessimistic reports now current from 
the management of the textile industry de- 
mands some comment from the officials of 
unions with textile membership, and a vital 
interest in future employment prospects. It 
would. seem that textiles of all major in- 
dustries is the least able to manage its 
marketing, production, price, and wage prob- 
lems. Surely an industry paying 50 cents an 
hour less than the average manufacturing 
wage is a matter of public concern and de- 
mands more than passing interest by Gov- 
ernment and professional economists. One 
million textile workers should not be the 
victims of adventurers im monopoly and 
financial manipulation. 

Mill closings in the North and South with 
severe curtailment of employment makes this 
a national, not a sectional problem. 

The attributed reasons for this sickly con- 
dition in textiles takes on many facets. For 
some closings and curtailments the blame is 
placed on Japanese competition. Since a re- 
cent partial agreement with Japanese pro- 
ducers on imports, the blame has switched to 
@& poor market and price situation, and the 
unwillingness to produce for inventory. 
Some textile employers are advocating a 4- 
day week, time and a half for the third shift, 
and, in some cases, the elimination of the 
third shift in accord with the textile bill now 
before the Congress. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


“Textile production cutbacks deepened. 
Deering Milliken & Co., manufacturer of cot- 
ton fabrics,, reduced operations to a 5-day 
week from the previous 6 days at 5 mills 
turning out heavy cotton cloth used in work 
clothing and for industrial purposes. At the 
same time, Bates Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounced it will discontinue operations about 
April 1 at its Androscoggin division, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. The mill, which produces rayon 
goods, is currently employing 350. Scat- 
tered cutbacks have been appearing among 
cotton and synthetic cloth mills since early 
January as a result of a lull in demand for 
unfinished cloth which set in last November 
and still persists.” (Wall Street Journal.) 


BALANCED PRODUCTION 


“Tt is foolhardy for the textile industry not 
to gear production to consumption.” F. E. 
Grier, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, said, in an address dur- 
ing which he also expressed for the coming 
year “more optimism than I have felt in a 
long time.” Mr. Grier injected the com- 
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ment on production-consumption in a de- 
parture from his text, and said further in 
the same vein: 

“I do hope the day will come when every 
textile manufacturer will give very, very 
serious consideration to bringing the two 
(production and consumption) into bal- 
ance.” (Daily News-Record.) 

CONFUSING EXAMPLES 

The situation has even been described as 
a “war of attrition” with some textile mer- 
chants recommending a limitation of produc- 
tions to 80 hours a week. 

It is quite plain that many employers in 
the textile industry are coming nearer to 
the union proposal for the 35-hour work- 
week of two shifts, and whether we call it 
the “war of attrition” or the war of the jun- 
gle, we respectfully suggest to the textile in- 
dustry that we utilize the machinery of the 
Congress to assist management and labor 
in working out a fair solution to the de- 
plorable conditions in textiles. 

H. R. 2570 provides the platform for a com- 
plete exposition of textile problems as stated 
in the principles and purposes. The textile 
unions have repeatedly offered to cooperate 
with management for our mutual benefit and 
in the public interest. 

To quote the president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, “When you 
reach the bottom there are only two ways 
to go: We can go up or we can go out.” 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bi-! 
Item Illustrates the False Economics of 
the Administration’s Power Partnership 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is today considering final action on the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1958. One of the defense re- 
search installations which is covered in 
this bill is the Ames Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia. This installation utilizes a rath- 
er extensive amount of electric energy. 
As a matter of fact, the estimated needs 
for fiscal year 1958 amount to 432 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. Funds are included 
in this bill for purchasing this amount. 
Now, the reason I am interested in this 
particular item is because of its relation- 
ship to Secretary Seaton’s recent rec- 
ommendation that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. be allowed to develop the 
power facilities of the Trinity River proj- 
ect. 

The Ames Laboratory purchases all the 
energy it can from the Federal Central 
Valley project because it can obtain such 
energy at a very low rate. The remain- 
ing needs must come from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. For the fiscal year 
1958 the testimony given the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that half 
of the energy needed by the installation, 
or 216 million kilowatt-hours will have 
to be purchased from the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Testimony given the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee further indi- 
cates that the installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
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this energy purchased from the com- 
pany, as compared to 5 mills for the 
energy purchased from the Central Val- 
ley project, or a difference of 8 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Based on these figures, 
216 million kilowatt-hours would cost 
the Federal Government $1,728,000 more 
from the P. G. & E. than from the Federal 
project. 

Now the point is this: At the same time 
the Federal Government is paying this 
excessive electric energy cost for operat- 
ing one of its own installation, the ad- 
ministration is recommending that Cen- 
tral Valley project power facilities which 
cguld supply this energy be developed by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. There is 
a growing indication, and this is an ex- 
ample, that Secretary Seaton has greatly 
underestimated the financial losses to 
Federal installations and public agencies 
which would result from acceptance of 
his Trinity project recommendation. 


Tax Advantages of Giant Corporations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Bruce J. Maguire, suite M-8 Capitol Sav- 
ings and Loan Building, Lansing, Mich., 
in which he pointedly focuses attention 
to the serious effects of the special tax 
advantages enjoyed over the common 
people and small businesses by the giant 
corporations of this country. 

Mr. Maguire’s letter follows: 

LANSING, MicH., February 20, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Wier: I strongly urge your con- 
sideration of the special tax advantages en- 
joyed over the common people and small 
businesses by the giant corporations of this 
country. Among these are the 2744-percent 
depletion allowance allowed the oil com- 
panies and the accelerated depreciation al- 
lowed many companies for building capital 
assets. 

Is there any reason why our giant corpo- 
rations should be in a more sheltered tax 
position than the average individual or the 
average small business? 

Why should the very wealthy oil companies 
be granted a 2712-percent deduction against 
all of their profits before taxes to compen- 
sate them for the using up of their oil re- 
serves, when practically every one of them 
ends up each year with more proven reserves 
than they started with? fm addition, all of 
their expenditures searching for oil, such as 
airplanes, many people on the payroll, all 
drilling expenses, depreciation, charges for 
abandonment of leases, and so forth, are 
charged directly as expenses. 

Is it not true that most of the items on 
which the Government has granted accel- 
erated amortization are actually for capital 
purposes that have a life of from 20 to 30 
years and that by allowing a writeoff in 5 
years or less, those corporations enjoy a great 
tax advantage? 

It seems to me that we should reverse this 
picture by doing everything possibie for aid 
to the small individual and the small busi- 
ness. Small businesses are at a great dis- 
advantage in competing against the giant 
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corporations who have the finest brainpowe; 
in the land without also being subjected t, 
unfair tax discrimination. 

For over 25 years I have been a retail job. 
ber or distributor for large oil companies 
The major oil companies generally have 
policy of allowing their jobber a gallonage 
margin rather than a percentage margin ae 
is the general business practice; this resu)ts 
in the oil jobbers being forced to operate on 
a bare existence minimum. As a result, 
large majority of the individual jobbers of 
20 years ago have been absorbed by the jj 
giants. 

An article in one of the trade papers 4 
‘short time ago indicated that General Motors 
for the past 8 years has averaged, after taxes 
25 percent on its total invested capital. I; 
this is true, does it not highlight a very rea) 
danger to the economy of our country by 
concentrating such great power in a few 
corporations? 

Yours sincerely, 
Bruce J. Macutrer 


Tribute to Jimmy Durante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include the following column from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of March 19, 1957: 

New York.—It was a big night for James 
Francis Durante, the beloved Schnozzola. It 
was the first time in his 50 years of show 
business that he permitted a testimonial 
dinner in his honor. And it was the first 
time he sat on a dais and delivered a formal 
speech. It was a big night, too, for Liz Taylor 
and her Mike Todd, two of the hundreds of 
celebrities who had come to pay homage to 
Durante. They had just learned that they 
had dated the stork for fall delivery. 

Few testimonials, which are commonplace 
in New York, have been as humorous or 
touching as the one in honor of the Schnoz, 
the Cyrano of the Cellars. Largely because 
there is only one Durante, Toastmaster 
George Jessel, who was at his wittiest, 
summed it up succinctly when he said 
“Jimmy Durante never made a friend he 
didn’t keep.” And Danny Kaye expressed it 
still another way in describing how it feels 
to meet Durante for the first time: “A hand 
is extended and then a drop of sunshine {alls 
on you.” 

This was a night rich in nostalgia as a se- 
ries of speakers, each limited to a few min- 
utes (hurrah) painted a word picture of the 
life and times of Jimmy Durante. Jessel 
pointed out that Durante was born on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1893, in the midst of a financial 
panic—“and he’s been a panic ever since.” 
Mayor Robert Wagner had considerable re- 
search done to find the first time Jimmy 4p- 
peared in the public prints. It was a news- 
paper photograph showing Durante as 4 
newsboy 55 years ago peddling a paper to 
the then mayor of New York. “I want to 
assure Durante,” continued Wagner, “that 
the present mayor of New York is also 4 
patron of his.” 

Veteran Actor Billy Gaxton recalled Du- 
rante’s early days in show business 4s 4 
piano player in a Coney Island joint. There 
Durante met a singing waiter who was in- 
strumental in encouraging Jimmy to further 
his career. The singing waiter was Eddie 
Cantor. Together, in the Coney Island 
joint, they were known as the Nickel Kick- 
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ers. They lived for the tips the customers 
would fling on the floor during their per- 
formance. Most of the coins were nickels, 
which Eddie and/or Jimmy would kick into 
a corner until they had finished their num- 
per and could retrieve them. 

Ted Lewis told of Jimmy’s days at the 
jong-gone Club Alamo in Brooklyn where 
he met the first of his two partners, Eddie 
Jackson, and then a girl singer, Jeanne 
Olson, who later was to become Mrs. Jimmy 
Durante. Phil Silvers brought the Durante 
saga to 1923, when Lou Clayton joined up 
to form the never-to-be-forgotten team of 
Clayton, Jackson, and Durante. No con- 
tract was necessary to bind the trio together. 
A signed document never existed for them. 
The only signatures they exchanged were on 
autographed pictures which were inscribed, 
“Till death do us part.” 

One of Jimmy’s toughest decisions came 
when Hollywood paged him in the early 
thirties. MGM offered him a 5-year con- 
tract, but as a solo. Durante at first re- 
fused to leave Clayton and Jackson. But 
friends and advisers urged him not to forgo 
the golden opportunity offered by movies. 
Ralph Bellamy revealed that the problem 
was solved by Durante’s partners. Clayton 
doffed his dancing shoes to become Jimmy’s 
manager, and Jackson agreed to go along to 
pe available for any night club or personal 
appearances Durante would accept. 

The low point in Durante’s career came 
some years later when Hollywood turned its 
back on him. His wife died shortly there- 
after of a lingering illness. Durante, in 
the laugh-clown-laugh tradition, returned to 
night clubs. Though heavy of heart, his 
indomitable spirit saw him through this 
trying period and once again he became the 
“people’s cherce.” 


The story of Jimmy Durante perhaps is ~- 


best told with statistics like these: Eddie 
Jackson has been with him 40 years; Jack 
Roth, his drummer, 39 years; Lou Cohen, 
his business rep, 20 years; Jules Buffano, his 
piano player, 17 years, and Jackie Barnett, 
his writer, 15 years. As Jessel put it so 
aptly, “Durante must love people. Who else 
could kiss Jackson good night every night 
for 40 years?” Durante’s 30-year associa- 
tion with Clayton was ended by Lou’s death. 
But Clayton was present at the testimonial 
dinner. His soft-shoe dance was heard on 
a recording. A spotlight “picked up” his 
imaginary solo number on stage and Du- 
rante and Jackson went through their old 
act as if they were a trio once again. 

The memorable evening was topped by 
Jimmy’s speech, his first in a lifetime of 
public appearances. “There were offers to 
write @ speech for me,” Durante explained, 
“but I turned ‘em down. I just want to get 
up here and say what’s in my heart.” As 
Durante admitted, “I got no command of the 
language,” but it wasn’t what he said that 
touched the audience. It was how he said 
it. None of the 3,000 gathered in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria ballroom attempted to 
hide the tears that flowed. Jimmy himself 
reversed the tide by ending with a chuckle: 
“I came in here tonight 64 years old. Thanks 
to you, I’m leaving feeling no older than 


Jack Benny.” 





Stephen Foster Memorial at White 
" Springs, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


r OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Spéaker, one 
of the most beautiful spots in Plorida 
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is the Stephen Foster Memorial in White 
Springs, in my congressiona)] district. 
Here on the banks of the beautiful 
Suwannee River we have a most attrac- 
tive building that houses many of the 
mementos connected with Stephen Fos- 
ter. Icordially invite my colleagues and 
their friends to visit this beautiful site 
when next they go to Florida. White 
Springs is located on United States 
Highway No. 41, and it is fast becoming 


one of Florida’s most attractive shrines.. 


Many interesting programs are held 
at the Stephen Foster Memorial through- 
out the year. Musical programs featur- 
ing the songs of Stephen Foster are at- 
tracting increasing attendance and in- 
terest. 

I am delighted to note that Mrs. 
Eisenhower, Mrs. George Humphrey, 
Mrs. George Allen, and Mrs. Eisenhower’s 
mother, Mrs. Dowd, visited the Stephen 
Foster Memorial on Friday, February 15, 
for about 2 hours. I appreciate the fact 
that these gracious ladies expressed their 
enjoyment of their visit. 

On next July 4, we plan to dedicate 
the memorial tower and carillon. I know 
this will be a great occasion for our 
people in that area of the State, and I 
hope it is possible for many of our friends 
from all over the country to be with us 
on that occasion. 





Give Surpluses to the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems facing this body has 
to do with our huge agricultur&l sur- 
pluses. I have introduced legislation 
that will help solve this problem. I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Valdosta (Ga.) Daily 
Times. It was written by one of Geor- 
gia’s outstanding journalists, Turner 
Rockwell, under the title “Give Sur- 
pluses to the Needy.” 

The editorial follows: 

Give SURPLUSES TO THE NEEDY 

Congresswoman Iris Buitcn, of this dis- 
trict, for the second time has introduced a 
bill in Congress which she feels will answer 
the question of what to do with the enormous 
farm surpluses which have accumulated in 
this county and at the same time give relief 
to the many needy families over the country. 

To set her plan in motion, Mrs. BLITcH 
proposes a systematic method of reducing the 
surpluses and at the same time keeping 
future surpluses from accumulating. 

Mrs. BuiircH explains her proposal this way: 
“The program would work like this: Each 
person now on welfare relief would be 
granted an additional $10 a month in food- 
fiber stamps to be spent at any retail store 
for items which the Secretary of Agriculture 
might declare in surplus. The stamps would 
have to be spent within the month they are 
issued or else would be void.” 

Mrs. BuiTcu pointed out that nearly 170,000 
Georgians on public assistance would be 
benefited by her proposed program. “More 
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than 16,000 of these persons are now living 
within the Eighth District,” she said. 

“These food-fiber certificates could be used 
to purchase cotton and wool products, such 
as children’s clothes and other items, 
as well as any food that might be surplus, 
such as sugar, flour, citrus, cooking oil, and 
many other items.” 

Congresswoman BLIrcnu explained that she 
introduced a similar bill last session. “It 
didn’t get very far because the idea was just 
too new and too far reaching for some people. 
Since then, the idea has received a great 
amount of attention. The bill has been re- 
viewed more or less favorably by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and much sentiment in 
its favor has been developed in the Senate. 
I don’t give up easily when the good of so 
many people is at stake. I feel sure that we'll 
make a great deal of progress with this plan 
this year.” 

This proposal appears to have considerable 
merit. Since the Government has already 
advanced the money on the crops that are 
in surplus storage, it would not involve any 
considerable amount of additional spending. 
Of course, there would be the administra- 
tive cost and probably some other small items 
of spending. 

There -is, of course, the danger that it 
might tend to encourage more additions to 
the surplus supplies. However, it has’ the 
advantage of giving aid to the needy among 
our own population, rather than sending 
these surplus items abroad. There are a lot 
of our own people who are in need and they 
should be given consideration by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Some Members of Congress have indicated 
an interest in the idea and Mrs BLITcH ex- 
plains that she is hopeful that it will be 
given earnest corsideration by both the 
House and Senat::. 

Certainly it has sufficient merit to warrant 
careful attention. Huge surpluses have been 
the cause of a lot of thought and any plan 
that will utilize them to the advantage of 
those in need is worth consideration. 





The Mideast Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter, which appeared in the 
National Review of March 9, is a very 
interesting impression by 2 very brilliant 
woman who has been on the spot and is 
therefore speaking of something she has 
seen and exper:enced. 

Mr. Speaker, lest the cry of anti-Semi- 
tism be raised over this letter, may I 
point out that Freda Utley’s husband was 
a Jew and that he is believed to have 
perished in a Russian concentration 
camp. At least he was torn from his 
home and family many years ago by the 
NEKVD and was never seen or heard of 
again; 

We must at this time keep our heads 
cool and our feet on the ground and 
above all hear and see every side of these 
vexing questions. We must not indulge 
in epithets nor allow local politics and 
voting blocs to obscure our thinking and 
our reason. 

In the words attributed to Washing- 
ton, “Let only Americans be on watch 
tonight.” 
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Dissent ON Ecypt 
(By Freda Utley) 


Returning home at the end of December 
after a 7-month study tour of the Far 
East, southeast Asia, and the Middle East, 
I was dismayed to find that National Review 
had not supported Eisenhower’s wise and 
politically courageous stand on Suez, which 
has so greatly enhanced American prestige, 
influence and power almost everywhere in 
the world. 

Instead of studying and calmly apprais- 
ing the evidence in the case of Egypt versus 
the Suez Canal Co., you have taken an ex 
parte stand and engaged in vituperation in- 
stead of argument. In your November 17 
issue, Nasser is accused of “a ravenous ambi- 
tion and unbounded unscrupulousness,” of 
“strutting lawlessness,” and of leading 
“primitive Arab nationalism.” Permit me 
to give you readers a few of the indispu- 
table facts ignored by National Review and 
generally unknown to Americans. 

First, Nasser did not break any treaty nor 
contravene international law when his gov- 
ernment took possession of the Suez Canal 
and started to operate it. What he actually 
did was to “nationalize” an Egyptian com- 
pany, incorporated under Egyptian law, 
which had a concession to operate a canal 
running through Egyptian territory which 
had been built by Egyptian labor. Far from 
having expropriated the shareholders, he of- 
fered them full compensation at the price 
of their shares on the Paris Bourse on the 
day preceding the nationalization decree, 

Paragraph 16 of the 1866 agreement be- 
tween the Egyptian Government and the 
Suez Canal Co. reads: “The Suez Canal Co. 
is an Egyptian company subject to Egyptian 
laws and customs.” 

In 1939, in a memorandum submitted to 
the Mixed Courts in Egypt which pronounced 
judgment in its favor in February 1940, the 
British Government maintained that: 

“The Suez Canal Co. is a legal “person in 
accordance with Egyptian law. Its nation- 
ality and character are solely Egyptian. It 
is, therefore, subject to Egyptian laws.” 

The British memorandum further stated: 

“It is true that the company is given the 
name of “The Universal Co. of the Maritime 
Suez Canal.’ * * * this designation cannot 
deprive the company ‘of its Egyptian nation- 
ality. The company is Egyptian in accord- 
ance with the established general principles 
of law and in particular with the principles 
of private international laws and the com- 
pany'’s organic law.” 

Lastly, it should be noted that article 8 of 
the agreement concluded between Egypt and 
Britain in 1954 states specifically that the 
Suez Canal is an integral part of Egypt. 

If the British Government had not argued 
in 1939-40 that the Suez Canal Co. is 
Egyptian, it would have been contravening 
international law by denying passage to Ital- 
ian and German ships during the war. If 
Egypt, under British control, had the right to 
block passage to enemy ships during both 
world wars, one cannot deny Egypt's right to 
bar Israeli ships, since there is only an armi- 
stice between her and the State of Israel. 

And since Egypt, after nationalizing the 
canal, managed to keep it operating and al- 
lowed free passage to the ships of all nations 
except Israel, Nasser cannot be accused of 
having contravened the 1888 Constantinople 
convention. 

National Review’s attempt to “subtract the 
role—indeed, the very existence—of Israel 
from the Suez question” is like staging a per- 
formance of Hamlet, mot in the classic 

hrase “‘without the Prince of Denmark,” but 
without the background of the murder of 
his father. 

The U. N.’s partition plan had stipulated 
that the Arabs should retain their property 
and civil rights in the part of their country 
delivered over to Israeli rule. But Israel 
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dispossessed most of them, and drove a mil- 
lion out of their homes and ancestral lands 
in the 60 percent of Palestine allotted to it, 
as well as from the half of Jerusalem that it 
took under its control. This action, which 
created the problem of the 900,000 destitute 
Arab refugees, was accomplished by means of 
such terroristic measures as the massacre of 
the entire male population of Dier Yasin. 

In contrast, Nasser, now called an Arab 
Hitler by some American newspapers, as well 
as by the British “gutter press,” displayed 
exemplary moderation in his treatment of 
the Jews following the Israeli-Anglo-French 
attacks on Egypt. Instead of following the 
precedent set by America in the treatment 
of our Japanese citizens following Pearl 
Harbor (which, as Congressman WALTER 
Jupp said in a speech on December 7, 1956, 
had now been copied by our Anglo-French 
allies at Port Said), the Egyptian Govern- 
ment left its many Jewish citizens unmo- 
lested, and expelled only enemy nationals. 

ARMS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Similarly, with regard to the accusation 
that Nasser is an ally of the Communists 
or their puppet because he bought Czech 
arms last year, why has no such accusation 
ever been leveled at Israel, which, in 1948, 
when it defeated the Egyptian Army and 
the poorly armed Palestinian Arabs who 
vainly endeavored to defend their lands and 
property, was largely indebted for its victory 
to timely and substantial shipments of arms 
from behind the Iron Curtain, primarily 
from Czechoslovakia? 

A judgment against the State ot Israel, 
which falsely pretends to speak for’ all Jews, 
has been pronounced by Rabbi Elmer Berger 
in his book, Who Knows Better Should Say 
So; by Alfred Lilienthal in, What Price Israel; 
and by other courageous American Jews and 
gentiles alike who realize that Israeli pre- 
tensions, ambitions, and practices must 
eventually redound to the discredit and 
hurt of Jews everywhere in the world. 

In the hour interview I had with Coion 
Nasser on December 19 in his retreat n 
Cairo, he said to me: 

“We do not want to see Egyptians dis- 
ponent of their lands and property and 

become refugees like the Arabs of Palestine. 
This is the prospect we faced last month. 
We knew we were too weak to resist Britain's 


For the first time, we were able to put our 
ere hag At cw cere age western 
morality defeated 

President 


. “Our fear of Israel,” he said, 
“is comparable on a smalier scale to Ameri- 
ca’s fear of the atom bomb.” 
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ments, such as expanding from the Nj}. to 
the Euphrates, so, too, Nasser is inclined t, 
make fiery speeches in the fashion of a cheer. 
leader shouting to his football team, “p; ip 
*em and tear ‘em up.” 

In the Middle East climate of fear, syspj. 
cion, hatred, and exacerbated nationalism, 
engendered by the tragic cycle of inj Justi ce 
violence, retaliation, and counterretaliat 
it is now practically impossible for the ae 
ers on either side to pursue a policy of moq- 
eration leading toward reconciliation ang 
peace. In order to retain the support ang 
leadership of‘ their peoples, they are com. 
pelled at the very least to make belligerent 
speeches. Yet the situation is not hopeless 
President Eisenhower, having won the con. 
fidence of the Arab world by his courageous 
and principled stand against the Israe]j-. 
Franco-British attack on Egypt, could now 
enforce a just and enduring peace between 
Israel and the Arab world involving conces- 
sions by both sides. If Eisenhower is of the 
stuff of which great American Presidents are 
made, he will continue to ignore Ang)lo- 
French and Zionist pressures and save the 
Middle East from Communist conquest by 
default, by his adherence to fundamental 
American principles. 

By some strange logic which can be uncer- 
stood only by acceptance of the premise that 
two wrongs make a right, Henry Hazlitt, in 
your February 9 issue, argues that Israel 
should not be compelled to obey the U.N. 
by evacuating the Egyptian territory it oc- 
cupied by armed force unless there is also 
an immediate withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Hungary and from every other satellite 
nation where they are not wanted. How 
can the Arabs be expected to see any justice 
in the argument that they should, again and 
again, be called upon to pay the penalty for 
the crimes, follies, or fears of the western 
powers? In 1947 when Truman and Stalin 
jointly pressured the U. N. to establish the 
State of Israel by partitioning Palestine, the 

ent which won approval for this act 
of injustice against the Arab population 
Was the need to make restitution to the Jews 
for their abominable treatment by Nazi Ger- 
many. Today, the Arabs are in effect being 
told, even by such good men as Senators 
ENOWLAND and Bripces, that because the 
West dared not risk war with the Soviet Em- 
pire by supporting the Hungarian fighters 
or freedom, the Arabs must be penalized, 
lest it be said that Israel was punished for 
her aggression while Soviet Russia goes un- 
scathed, 


COMPARISON WITH CHINA 


History never repeats itself so exactly that 
its lesson is clear for all toread. Yet, there 
is a close and a similarity between the 
Arab Middle East today and 
that of Far East a generation 
ago. In 1922 Sun Yat-sen turned to Moscow 
for help in the liberation of China after the 
Western Powers had refused to relinquish 

imperialist privileges, rights, and pow- 
ers which kept China impotent, divided, eco- 
momically backward, and poverty stricken. 
as sO ning, he unwittingly opened the door 
to Communist infiltration, subversion, and 
armed attack which, a quarter of a century 
later, delivered China over to Communist 
tyranny and converted her into Moscow’ 
most reliable and subservient satellite. 

Anyone well acquainted with the tragic 
drama of modern China realizes that we 
could have prevented the Communist con- 
quest if we had given real backing to Chiang 
Kai-shek and the forces of moderate, west- 
ern orientated nationalism he represented 
Yet, there is a similar obtuseness with regard 
to the Arab world where it is not yet too late. 

The great danger which confronts us, 2nd 
of which there is reason to hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is aware, is that by treating 
Nasser as if he were a Communist agent 0° 
ally, which he is not, we shall force him 10 
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pecome one, or alternatively, destroy him 
and make way for a Communist dictator. 

vice President Nrxon has truly stated that 
history will give eternal credit to our Presi- 
gent and Secretary of State for choosing the 
nard road of principle. If President Eisen- 
power were to revert under pressure to the 
support of Britain, France, and Israel, right 
or wrong, National Review, together with 
most of the American press, must take its 
share of the blame for pushing the Middle 
East into Moscow’s welcoming arms. 


New Deal a Mere Tyro at Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a reproduced column by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. The article appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of Monday, 
March 18, 1957. This newspaper by the 
way, is owned by the Hearst interests 
who supported Preident Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956. 

Ido not happen to be an admirer of the 
customary journalistic gyrations of Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. In this instance, how- 
ever, he makes some very pointed obser- 
vations on “the case of the $72 billion 
budget.” The article follows: 

New Dear a MERE Tyro aT SPENDING 
(By Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Thumbing back to the profligate days of 
the late spendthrift Franklin D. Roosevelt 
brings a sort of fond nostalgia. 

We screamed, we protested, we castigated 
his administration for wanton waste and 
financial vandalism. Actually, we never had 
it so good; at least, not since. 

And if Mr. Eisenhower, Bermuda-bound 
aboard his sunny cruiser, is wondering at the 
nettle bed of public opinion in which he 
finds himself as a result of his $72 billion 
budget, a casual review of the spending rec- 
ords of his predecessors might enlighten him. 

Actually, the $72 billion covers only the 
budgeted spending. r 

The real figure is approximately $86.2 bil- 
lion which is more than any President has 
ever spent in all history, excepting only the 
last 2 years of World War II, when the Nation 
was fighting on war fronts all over the world. 

The late F. D. R. came into office on March 
3, 1933. Thus, the first full year, probably 
chargeable to him, was the one ending June 
30, 1934. 

The plowing under of little pigs, leaf rak- 
ing, pump priming, NRA, WPA, CCC, PWA, 
and assorted other alphabetics were in full 
swing. Total spending for that year ending 
June 30, 1934: $6,694,000,000. 

THE NEW DEAL 
The New Deal record thereafter: 
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Then the war: 


$34, 046, 000, 000 
79, 407, 000, 000 
95, 059, 000, 000 
98, 416, 000, 000 


The slackoff and 2 years under the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress: 


$60, 447, 000, 000 
39, 032, 000, 000 
33, 068, 000, 000 


Two Truman peacetime deficit-spending 
years: 


$33, 068, 000, 000 
39, 507, 000, 000 


Mr. Truman’s Korean police action (total 
American casualties, 155,000) : 


, 058, 000, 000 
, 407, 000, 000 
, 274, 000, 000 


, 772, 000, 000 
, 570, 000, 000 
, 386, 000, 000 
1957 (estimated) , 200, 000, 000 
1958 (proposed) , 200, 000, 000 


The deluge of acrid mail flooding the Con- 
gress is impressive—no signs of instigated 
campaigns. 

It is clearly the spontaneous outpouring of 
basic individual protest by irate, grassroots 
citizens. 

And it is not against Congress, but the 
President himself. The responsibility for the 
budget is his, and efforts to shed that re- 
sponsibility are unconvincing to the general 
public, as his own White House mail shows— 
if his palace guard would ever let him know 
what happens in the mailroom. 


More of the Questions Asked by Con- 
gressman Doyle and Answers Thereto 
From Department of Defense re Mili- 
tary Discharges and Dismissals; Carl 
Vinson Appoints Special Subcommittee 
of Armed Services Committee re H. R. 
1108 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
you and all the Members of this great 
85th Congress will be pleased to know 
that Hon. Cart Vinson did on the 19th 
day of February 1957 mame and appoint 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee as follows: 


‘The CHAIRMAN. Now, members of the com- 
mittee, a very important bill has been intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Dortz, H. R. 1108, Navy discharges, a mat- 
ter to which he has given considerable 
thought and study. And he made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House in regard to it 
yesterday. And I am asking that that bill 
be referréd to a special subcommittee. I am 
appointing as a subcommittee to handle that 
bill Mr. Doyie, chairman; Mr. HuppLeston, 
of Alabama; Mr. Kitcnuin, of North Carolina; 
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Mr. Bray, of Indiana; and Mr. Gussrr, of 
California. They will take full charge of that 
bill and make an investigation and report 
back to the full committee. Speaker Sam 
RaYBURN has previously referred the Doyle 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. 


The legal counsel appointed for the 
committee was distinguished military 
lawyer Russell Blandford, who when in 
the Military Establishment, was fre- 
quently a member of the military review 
boards. 

You will be pleased to know that this 
special subcommittee has already had 
several informal meetings to discuss and 
deliberate upon the subject of the ob- 
jectives of H. R. 1108 and of the proce- 
dures and processes by which the said 
special subcommittee would proceed. 
Growing out of these several informal 
meetings, I am able to state that it ap- 
pears all members of said subcommittee 
are unanimous in a position that some- 
thing must be done. As one result of our 
discussion we have asked the Department 
of Defense several more important ques- 
tions and have also urged that all ques- 
tions previously made be not only an- 
swered but hurried along for the purpose 
of our earliest possible consideration and 
study; that we may be prepared for the 
public hearings to be held by the com- 
mittee on H. R. 1108 and the subject of 
military discharges when we first begin 
our public hearings. You will realize, 
Mr. Speaker, that these several informal 
meetings, limited to members of our spe- 
cial subcommittee, and our legal counsel, 
have been in special consideration for the 
public hearings that we might be able to 
treat this important subject promptly 
and thoroughly and also constructively. 
In this connection, I wish to say that in 
drafting the bill I not only had the able 
assistance of the House legislative coun- 
sel, but I myself recognize that it should 
be improved to the fullest extent by vir- 
tue of the joining of many minds in 
legislative content on this important 
subject. 

So, we are already agreed on certain 
changes in the text of H. R. 1108, which I 
am very pleased to recognize as very 
substantially beneficial to the objectives 
I originally had in mind. 

You will also be pleased to know that 
almost 30 Members of the House have 
adopted H. R. 1108 as their own and have 
filed the same under their own author- 
ship. I am pleased that they have done 
so for not only did each Member file said 
bill in their own name but about a dozen 
other Members of the House have also 
asked to appear at the public hearings 
and testify for the worthy objectives 
sought. We now plan to begin public 
hearings not later than the first week in 
May. This certainly will give the De- 
fense Department and all the Depart- 
ments of the Military Establishments in- 
volved, more than ample time to have 
their specific answers to our inquiries and 
study back to our attention. We have 
asked the same to be completed on their 
part by April 15. 

The very considerable number of com- 
ments and letters we have already re- 
ceived from throughout our Nation, to- 
gether with expression of interest from 
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the national offices of the several vet- 
erans organizations, all indicate the 
manifest interest and concern there is 
from thousands of American homes 
where some member thereof has received 
less than honorable discharge for some 
error or violation or act which was never 
a crime. I will say that in preparing 
for and submitting H. R. 1108, I never 
intended to make it easy for one who 
had been discharged from the military 
with less than honorable to establish the 
fact before the military review boards 
that he had rehabilitated himself in 
civilian life. But I would hope and 
pray—and still do—that the many thou- 
sands of American boys who have been 
discharged with less than honorable dis- 
charges and have never been convicted 
of a crime in the Military Establishment, 
could find some reasonable procedure in 
the Military Establishment for the man 
who has rehabilitated himself in civilian 
life to prove that he had lived an exem- 
plary life for at least 3 years so that the 
stigma attached to him can be removed 
and also help him to obtain dignified 
employment worthy of his natural ambi- 
tions and abilities. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from my many years 
of study of this subject, which is vital 
to the total concern of military estab- 
lishments as well as to every American 
home from which an American lad has 
already gone into the military, or may 
in the future go, I am convinced that 
just, practical, reasonable, and construc- 
tive changes can be made in the law 
and practices of our Defense Depart- 
ment in this subject without there being 
any degree of disciplinary problems 
evolving, which would reasonably over- 
come the greater benefits of the objec- 
tives of H. R. 1108. 

Calling your attention to the fact that 
on the 18th day of February 1957 in 
our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at pages 1938 
and Al192, I inserted a few of the 23 
questions which I asked the Department 
of Defense about military discharges 
and included therein their written an- 
swers thereto, I am pleased to present 
further of my 23 questions and the an- 
swers thereto as given me by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (NAVY) 

4. Question: Using layman’s language, 
Please give me the basis of each type of 
discharge or separation issued in 1945 and 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
under present regulations. Give the num- 
ber of each type of discharge or separation 
issued in 1945, and the number of each type 
of discharge used under present existing 
regulations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
Department of the Navy-in fiscal year 1945: 


Type Criterion (Number 
issued 


Honorable _.....- ae —- and }....... _ 
nt serv 
Under honorable Selatnthoee om eas and | ' 177, 542 
conditions, performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deserv- 
ing or meritorious to 
= honorable dis- 
Undesirable...... Uifiiness, desertion with- 4, 570 
out trial, trial and con- 
viction civil author- 
ities, or ulent en- 
listment. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Number 
issued 





Approved sentence of 
general or summary 
court-martial. Appro- 
priate for offenses which 


8, 619 


warranted se: tion as 
part of punishment but 
which were not of suffi- 
ciently grave nature to 
warrant dishonorable 
pment 
.-| Approved sentence of gen- 283 
eral court-martial. Ap- 
propriate fer serious 
offenses warranting dis- 
honorable se 
part of p 


Dishonorable._. 


1 Total honorable and under honorable conditions 
discharges issued. Statistical information for fiscal 
year 1945 does not include separate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
4. Question: Using layman’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945’and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 
Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
Department of the Army (including Air 
Force) in fiscal year 1945: 





Type 
Honorable -_..... ae and faithful serv- 
Discharge (blue). Administrative discharge 
Dishonorable - - . 








(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Army in fiscal year 1955: 









619, 194 
18, 684 


<oeeeeween 




















uality. 
Approved sentence ‘of a 


Bad conduct..... 
general court-martial for 





















4. Question: Using laymen’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
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Department of the Air Force in fisca! ya. 
1955: "Sa 
SEE EEE 
Type Criterion t 

















wom and faithful serv- 


Sethtnctory conduct and 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deser vy - 

or ‘meritorious to 
warrant an honorable | 
discharge. | 

Issued by administrati,y: 
action under conditions 
other than honorable, | 
i. e., unfitness, miscon- 
duct or disloyalty. 

Issued pursuant to the 2, 409 
sentence of a general or 
special court-martial as 
prescri in the Man- 
ual_for Courts-Martial, 
United States 1951. It 
is a discharge under con- 
ditions other than hon- 

le. Bad-conduct dis- 

are appropriate | 

for edicts that warrant + 
as included 


of a sufficiently grave 
nature to warrant dis- 
honorable discharge. 
Dishdénorable.....| Issued only be approved 
sentences of general 
courts-martial and ap- 
propriate for serious of- 
fenses warranting dis- 
honorable separation as 


included punishment, 
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(b) Appropriate information for fiscal year 
1945 is reflected in paragraph 4a, Depart- 
ment of the Army, page 4-1. The Air Force 
was included in the Army at that period of 
time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (MARINE CORPS) 


4. Question: Using laymen’s language 
please give me the basis of each type dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give #he number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of dis- 
charge used under present existing regula- 
tions. 

Answer: (a) The types of discharges uti- 
lized by the Marine Corps in fiscal years 1945 
and 1955 are the same, with the single excep- 
tion noted in the answer to question 3. 
However, statistical data pertaining to the 
number of the various types of discharges 
issued is not available prior to fiscal year 1949. 

(b) The following types of discharges a 
separations were in effect for the Marine 
Corps in fiscal years 1949 and 1955: 




















































Number 
issued 


















Criterion he 
Fiscal | Fiscal 

year | year 

1949 | 1955 


Excellent service; —_ 18, 873)22, 023 

















Horiorable-__. 






Satisfactory 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deserv 
ing or meritorious to 
warrant honorable dis- 


Pursuant to heard action 


General. ..... 




















626) 1,91 


Undesirable. - 


















Bad conduct. 
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73) 22, 023 


21) 1, #7 
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Number 
issued 


Criterion 
Fiscal} Fiseal 
year | year 
1949 | 1955 


<honorable.| Approved sentence ofgen- | 165 127 
_ eral court-martial. Ap- 
propriate for serious 
offenses warranting dis- 
honorable se tion as 


part of punis 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

7. Question: How many discharges have 
been reviewed by each of the military serv- 
ices by the respective Boards of Review of 
pischarges and Dismissals? List each type 
of discharge or separation given during each 
of the last 5 years. 

Answer: 

(a) The total number of discharges re- 
viewed the separate Discharge Review 
Boards as follows: 


TO JUNE 30, 1955 
Total discharges reviewed 
Service: 


(b) For the results over the 5-year period 
ending June 30, 1955, see attached sheets 
immediately following. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

9. Question: Have any discharges been 
changed as prayed for by the Board for the 
Correction of Military Records or the Board 
for the Correction of Naval Records? 

Answer: Yes; 561 discharges or separations 
have been changed during the 5-year period 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


17. Question: In considering the review of 
an adverse type of discharge upon the request 
of the dischargee, is any consideration given 
by the reviewers to exemplary behavior sub- 
sequent to the date of discharge on the part 
of the petitioner? 

Answer: Generally speaking, the answer is 
“No.” However, in those borderline cases 
where the Board considers that the dis- 
chargee, on the basis of his record of service 
alone, could have been properly and equitably 
discharged with a higher type discharge, the 
Board may be influenced in its decision to 
change or not to change the awarded dis- 
charge by his record since discharge. 

Tabulation by service of type discharges 
= number issued for fiscal years 1945 and 
1955: 


j | 
Air |Marine 
Force | Corps 


~.-|567, 814 |177, 542 18, 873 


521 


626 
832 
165 
21,017 


22, 023 
1, 407 


' See (b) . 4-6. 
* Not utitleed in fiscal year 1955, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DISCHARGES 
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Tuat Have Been Cnancep 


Discharges reviewed and action taken during period July 1, 1950-June 30, 1955 


Service 


Dishonorable, | 
bad-conduct 


discharges, and | 
Discharge dismissa!s 

cases changed to 
reviewed better type 
discharges or 
separations 

under honor- 

| able conditions 


Undesirable 
diseharges 
(bine) and 
resignations 
changed to 
better type 
discharges or 
Separations 
under honor- 


Total dis- 
charges or 

separations 
changed 


Total dis- 

charges or 

separations 
denied 


able conditions 
| 


191 | 
303 
67 | 





561 


! An approximate number. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DISCHARGES REVIEWED BY THE SEPARATE DISCHARGE REVIEW BOARDS 


TO JUNE 30, 1955 
Total dis- 
‘ E charges 
Service: reviewed 
i catenin ah nn wc ap en pe nee ae winseiprighmndietidesaia oaks se : SAR 
Navy siceas eects ares Miah tls 0 Alabaiiii 5 , 968 
Air Force : 4 2, Shits 


of the separate discharge review boards over 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1955 


Discharges reviewed by each 


| Discharges changed after review from— 
Findings Si ene a S, & tinal 
Appeals {| modified | [ | 
denied after| without | | -| 
review of | change in | General Blue to 
discharge typeof j|tohonor-| honor- 

| discharge able } able 





Eervice Bad conduct to— 


Undesir- | 


able to AM a A Aes 


| | 
general Honor- | General | Undesir- 


able 


14, 646 
7, 753 | 
1, 725 | 


Marine C orps f-., | ¢ . 
8, 886 28: ‘ ( 366 


Air Force 
ND si bois. cigs Be 33, 010 | 22 | , 285 | 593 | 2, 050 | 
j I | 


| 





. TOTAL APPEALS PROCESSED BY SERVICE 
BF 6.3 “ , 
Navy... 
Marine C orps. 5 
Air Force. 


Tabulation by lype aeheree s of service and number issued for fiscal years 1945 and 1955 
[Discharge| Undesir- | | Bad con- | Dishono 
(blue) | able duct 


Honor- 
able eon- | 
ditions 


Fiscal year 1945: 


Seth beteei.db inten 
ENED occ ge Se ee j 
Marine Corps * 


ER sen daiataiic ore a 764, 226 5 | aot 5, 085 5, 196 9, 45 10, O82 


Fiscal year 1955: ~" 
Army... sala’ epee . 566 965 | 
Navy : | 173, 25 8, 675 os 3, 529 3, 127 Hl 


2, 546 


Air Fore Jie 5, 4 2 ; | 3,200} 2.400 1. 000 


, 901 2. 66 9 


740 


I ae eter et ia G89, 86 33, 966 | | meet ® 161 
i } i 


= 





1 Total “honorable” and “under honorable conditions” discharges issued. Statistical information for fiscal y« 
1945 does not include separate figures. 

2 The Air Force was included in the Army this period of time. 

3 The figures under fiscal year 1945 represent fiscal year 1949 as statistical data prior to 1949 not available. 


‘ Not utilized by Department of the Army in fiscal year 1955. 


Undesirable discharges (blue), and 
resignations changed to better-type 
discharges or separations under hon- 
orable conditions 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Army Board for Correction of Military Rec- 
ords Action. Discharges reviewed and ac- 
tion taken during the period July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1955: 


Discharge cases reviewed 

Dishonorable, bad-conduct discharges, 
and dismissals changed to better 
type of discharges or separations 
under honorable conditions 


Total discharges or separations 


Total discharges or separations 
denied 


+An approximate figure. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Board for Correction of Naval Records Ac- 
tion. Discharges reviewed and action taken 
during the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1955: 


Discharge cases reviewed_......-- ical We 

Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 
and dismissals changed to better- 
type discharges or separations under 
honorable conditions 

Undesirable discharges and resigna- 
tions changed to better-type dis- 
charges or separations under honor- 
able conditions 


Total discharges or separations 
changed 

Total discharges or separations 
denied 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Air Force Board for Correction of Military 
Records Action. Discharges reviewed and 
action taken during the period July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1955: 


Discharge cases reviewed 

Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 
and dismissals changed to better type 
discharges or separations under hon- 
orable conditions 

Undesirable discharges (blue) 
resignations changed to better type 
discharges or separations under hon- 
able conditions 


Total discharges or separations 
changed ‘ 

Total discharges or separations 
denied 


(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in fiscal year 1955. 


Num- 
Criterion ber 


Type 
issued 


Excellent service: proficient | 173, 251 
in rating, industrious and 
possessing good conduct 
record, 

Satisfactory conduct and per- 6, 675 
formance of duty but not 
sufficiently deserving or 
meritorious to warrant hon- 
orable discharge. 

Undesirable...| Pursuant to Board action for 

unfitness or misconduct. 

Bad conduct..| Approved sentence of general 

or summary court martial. 

Appropriate for offenses 

which warrant separation 

as part of punishment but 
which were not of suffi- 
ciently grave nature to war- 
rant dishonorable discharge. 

Approved sentence of general 

court martial. Appropriate 

for serious offenses warrant- 
ing dishonorable separation 
as part of punishment. 


Honorable. ..- 


General 


Dishonorable. 


Indicative of the seriousness of the 
subject matter of H. R. 1108 is found 
in the 38th National Convention of the 
American Legion held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, for page 55 
of the report of the special committee, 
appointed on December 16, 1955, by the 
then.national commander, consisting of 
Franklin Riter, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
chairman; Jo J. Finn, Alexandria, 
Va.; and Carl C. Matheny, 
Mich.: Resolution 23 by said committee 
was unanimously adopted as follows, to 
wit: Provide for congressional investi- 
gation at the earliest possible time into 
the activities of the Boards of Review 
of Discharges and Dismissal and the 
Boards for the Correction of Military 
Records, for the purpose of ascertaining 


Detroit, 
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whether or not said Boards have been 
carrying out the intent of Congress in 
their creation. 


Chief Peter Graves, Outstanding Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most beloved constituents and one of 
the most noted and capable Indian chiefs 
of our lifetime, just recently passed away. 
I was always happy at an opportunity to 
talk with Peter Graves, the chief and 
elder statesman of the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation. I wish to pay tribute to 
this great and good man who thought 
with his heart. 

I relied heavily on Peter Graves’ ad- 
vice and had the greatest respect for his 
opinions and his profound wisdom and 
judgment. He was naturally most inter- 
ested in the improvement of conditions, 
the culture and the well-being of his 
people, but not to the exclusion of other 
considerations such as their relations 
with the white people in his area and the 
problems of the area as a whole. He 
worked and fought continually for his 
high goals and I intend to continue to 
promote legislation which will benefit 
Peter Graves’ people and fulfill his 
dreams for them and the better world 
he hoped for. 

An article appeared in the Bemidji 
Daily Pioneer on March 15 concerning 
this venerable man. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I request permission to 
place this article in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

Prerer GRAVES, PROMINENT IN Rep LAKE IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS MANY YEARS, Dies aT AGE 84 
Peter Graves, for many years-a leader in 

Red Lake Reservation affairs, died at the 

Rediake Hospital about 7 p. m. Thursday. 

He would have been 85 on May 20. Although 

he was not a chief, he was popularly known 

by the title. 

A lifetime of work among his people led 
Graves to judge of Indian court, various po- 
sitions with the United States Indian Service 
at Walker and at Redlake and with the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewas. 

At the time of his death Graves was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Red Lake Chippewa 
Tribe and served as secretary of the Red Lake 
Fisheries Association at Redby. 

Funeral services will be held at Redlake 
at 2 p. m. Sunday at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, of which he was a™member. Kev. 
Thomas Phillips will officiate and burial, un- 
der supervision of the McKee Funeral Home, 
will be made in the Redlake Episcopal 
Cemetery. : 

Mr. Graves is credited with making an out- 
standing contribution in his efforts to pre- 
serve the heritage of the Red Lake Chippewa 
Indians. Without financial backing of any 
kind, and with only the courage of his con- 
victions, he was a constructive force among 
his people and consistently fought for what 


he believed to be their rights and welfare. - 


He was largely instrumental, secretary- 
treasurer of the Red Lake 
tion, in building that business up to a reve- 


nue of $305,000 gross per year. Also, largely 


March 


due to his efforts, the Red Lake Diminisheg 
Reservation was saved along with some 8), 
million. As an assistant clerk for the Leech 
Lake Agency, he opposed the claims of the 
Minnesota Chippewa against the Red Lake 
Band. He was accused of opposing the claims 
because of his governmental position, ang 
he resigned rather than have his integrity 
impeached. 

On the merits of his life as a leader, with 
a story of accomplishment for his people, he 
was awarded the 1940 Indian Achievemen: 
Medal of the Indian Council Fire at cpj- 
cago, Il. 

Peter Graves was born on May .20, 1872, at 
Redlake. After attending grade school, he 
worked ona farm. He learned carpentry anq 
cigarmaking, and in 1889 played basebal| 
in Hazleton, Pa., with the old Middle States 
League. 

He attended the Lincoln Institute at Phila. 
delphia, Pa., and graduated with the class of 
1889. He was connected with the Redlake 
Agency at various times as interpreter, chief 
of police, and assistant clerk until 1919. Ip 
1936 he was appointed judge in the Indian 
Court. 

From 1920 until the time of his death 
he was secretary-treasurer of the General 
Council of the Redlake Band of Chippewa 
Indians, which he helped found in 1918, and 
from 1929 was secretary of the Red Lake 
Pisheries Association at Redby. In 1918 he 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit at the 
dedication of the Bemidji Airport. 

Mr. Graves’ first wife, nee Mary Fairbanks, 
died in 1912. In 1915 he married Susan 
Wright, who survives him, at Walker. 

Surviving are 2 sons, Joseph, of Redlake, 
and Clyde, of Redby, and 8 daughters, Mrs. 
Isabel G. Strong, Mrs. Charles Beaulieu, 
Rose Graves, and Mrs. Alvin Oliver, all of Red- 
lake; Mrs. Richard Auginash and Mrs. Car) 
Carlson, of Redby; Mrs. Mary G. Petite, 
of Duluth; and Mrs. Francis DuHaine, of 
Grand Marais. Fifty-one grandchildren and 
76 great-grandchildren also survive. 


World Famous Westminster Choir Makes 
Friends for America Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Westminster Choir College 
of Princeton, N. J., in the Fourth New 
Jersey District which I have the honor 
to represent, has just returned from 5 
months abroad during which 22 coun- 
tries were visited. 


Regardless of where this world famous 
choir appeared it was greeted enthu- 
siastically. 

The Department of State has made 
available to me some of the reports on 
this great choir which it received from 
its officers overseas. I give one or two 
of them here for the information of my 
colleagues. 

The 84th Congress adopted important 
legislation—Public Law 860—making 
cultural exchange programs a perma- 
nent part of our foreign policy. 

It is encouraging to know that this 
program is working out so well, espe- 
cially so since I was coauthor of the les- 
islation with Senator Husert H. HumM- 
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pureY, Of Minnesota. This legislation 
ranks with the Fulbright Act and the 
gmith-Mundt Act in the importance of 
the activities being carried on under its 
authority. ‘These programs will un- 
doubtedly grow in importance and value 
through the years. 

I include here an editorial and an ar- 
ticle from the Trenton Evening Times to- 
gether with the reports on the tour fur- 
nished me by the Department of State. 
The State Department reports are from 
Karachi, Pakistan; Calcutta, India; an 
Naha, Okinawa. 

_The editorial and article follow: 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of] 

March 12, 1957] 

WesTMINSTER CHomR, Home From Wor Lp 
Tour, REPORTS Everysopy Loves Mozart 
PrINcETON.—With musical groups carrying 

jazz throughout the world to unqualified 

raves, it seems strange to find that during 

a recent globe-circling singing tour, “every- 

pody loved Mozart.” 

Yet, according to John Finley Williamson, 
founder of the Westminster Choir College 
of Princeton, that describes the reactions 
of listeners in the 22 countries visited by 
the Westminster Choir over the past 5 
months. The tour, which was sponsored by 
the American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, came to an end on March 1 after having 
carried music to 228,000 people throughout 
the world. 

According to Williamson, who conducted 
the singers, the trip was the first round- 
the-world tour ever made by any choir. 
Consisting of 45 male and female singers the 
choir’s repertory ranged from the classical 

, the whole realm of contemporary 
and folk music, It included Negro spirituals 
and an authentic Navaho war dance. 

The bulk of the tour was in Asia where 
concepts of music are supposedly quite dif- 
ferent from those of the West. Neverthe- 
less, Williamson, describing the choir’s re- 
ception recalled, “It was just wild in every 
country; they just kept on applauding.” 

Mozart’s vesper programs were the favorite 
selections throughout the tour. The next 
most popular work was Testament of Free- 
dom, by Randall Thompson, former head 
of Princeton University’s music department 
and currently professor of composition at 
Harvard. 

ANTA, the tour’s sponsor, is the appointed 
agency of the State Department for the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower’s fund 
for cultural relations. In Okinawa, the choir 
drew an audience of 20,000, the largest out- 
door audience of the tour. 

The singers who appeared in Japan, Cam- 
bodia, India, Ceylon, Iran, Yugoslavia, and 
16 other countries, traveled 40,000 miles 
since the tour began on October 1 of last 
year. Williamson points out that “we didn’t 
go as &@ choir representing any particular re- 
ligion. We tried to appeal to a universal 
philosophy in which the love of poetry and 
& melodic line is basic.” 

Williamson, a resident of Princeton, found- 
ed the Westminster Choir in 1921 and the 
Westminster Choir College in 1926. The 
choir has sung in 122 concerts with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra over the past 
18 years. 

Reflecting on the warm reception that the 
choir received throughout the world, Wil- 
liamson declared that “music is a bridge of 
friendship peoples.” 


[From the Trenton Evening Times of March 
.. , 18, 1957} 
Everysopy Loves Mozart 
Unity of opinion and universal affection 
are encountered so rarely in the discordant 
and troubled world of today that the emo- 
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tions are deserving of mention when they are 
expressed. The Westminster Choir College 
of Princeton returns from 5 months abroad, 
during which 22 countries were visited, with 
an encouraging report. Notwithstanding 
impressions to the contrary, it is possible 
to find a spirit of unity. Regardless of where 
the singers appeared—whether in India, 

Cambodia, Ceylon, Iran, Yugoslavia, or 16 

other countries—everybody loved Mozart. 
How could it be otherwise? The report 

is a tribute to the good taste and the good 
sense Of many people in many lands. Fur- 
thermore, it stands as refutation of the 
somber conviction of Antony that “The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” After all, 

Mozart has been dead these 166 years but 

his power to inspire appealing emotions in 

men survives. 

Vistr oF WESTMINSTER CHOIR TO KARACHI 
VERY SUCCESSFUL—FULL PROGRAM ARRANGED 
WirH ONE COMMERCIAL, ONE RADIO, AND 
NUMEROUS PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


The Embassy is happy to report that the 
visit of the Westminster Choir to Karachi 
was an unqualified success. Its members 
arrived in two groups on February 10; the 
first, at 1:40 p. m., the second, at 11 p. m. 
As the Ambassador was leaving the following 
morning for East Pakistan, his reception in 
honor of the director and members of the 
choir had to be scheduled for 5: 30 p. m. on 
the 10th, even though half of the group was 
unable to be present. The reception was 
attended .by the 40 members of the inter- 
collegiate body, the entire membership of 
the American University Alumni Club and 
local government officials who had assisted 
in arranging the program. Toward the end 
of the reception, the choir sang two songs 
for the guests and was warmly applauded. 

The department had authorized $60 for 
entertainment for the choir in the form 
of a tea to be given by the intercollegiate 
body. The tea was scheduled at the United 
States information center at 5 p. m. on 
February 11. There being no language 
difficulty, the members of the choir and those 
of the board mingled freely from the start 
and obviously enjoyed talking with each 
other. At the conclusion of the tea the 
choir graciously consented to sing two num- 
bers in a specially constructed tent in the 
gardens. The cultural affairs section of the 
Embassy believes that the contact made 
with this group will be of continuing value 
in the execution of its program. The young 
men and women making up the board are 
representatives of the student organizations 
of all the colleges and universities of Kara- 
chi. Each is a leader in student activities 
and an influential member of his school. 
Observers report that never have Embassy 
relations with this group been so firm as 
they are at the present time. 

At 8:30 p. m the choir was entertained at 
a reception in the home of Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, 
Director General of Radio Pakistan. Here 
Was provided an opportunity to meet and 
listen to many of Pakistan's leading musi- 
cians. 

On February 12, the director and members 
of the choir were guests of honor at a 
luncheon given by Mr. Amjad Ali, Minister 
of Finance and president of the Pakistan 
American Society. 

The same evening they gave their com- 
mercial concert at the Hotel Metropole under 
the auspices“of the Women’s International 
Club. Approximately 600 people attended 
this concert, including the Prime Minister, 
Mr: H. S. Suhrawardy. The members of the 
intercollegiate body and five members of 
the Pakistan Industrial Fair Committee were 
invited guests of the Embassy. 

Following the concert, Mrs. Goshi Bhappu, 
manager of the Hotel Metropole, entertained 
at a buffet supper for the performers. 
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On February 13, the Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion gave a smali luncheon in his home in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Williamson. From 2 
to 3:30 p. m the choir recorded a program 
at Radio Pakistan that was broadcast the 
following day. After the recording, they 
were given tea and entertained with eastern 
music played by the Radio Pakistan 
musicians. 

For the first time, the Embassy planned 
outdoor concerts for a visiting group, and 
the results were spectacularly successful. 
On February 13, from 6:30 to 7:10 p. m., 
standing before a specially constructed shell 
on the terrace of the museum in Frere Park, 
a large public garden in Karachi, the choir 
presented 40 minutes of song to an audience 
of approximately 1,200 people. Announce- 
ments, before and during the performance, 
were given both in English and Urdu. Some 
member of the audience sat on the grass to 
listen, but the majority stood, seemingly 
willingly, for the entire show. One member 
of the intercollegiate body arrived with a 
group of students from his college; the prin- 
cipal of the New Town Girls School escorted 
a group of her students. The remainder of 
the audience ranged from workingmen in 
their everyday clothes to Pakistani families, 
obviously dressed for the occasion. 

At 9 p. m. the same night, the choir, under 
the auspices of the Pakistan American So- 
ciety, gave another half-hour performance, 
this time at the Pakistan Industrial Fair. 
The Fair's regular advertisement had listed 
the Westminster Choir as an added attrac- 
tion to its regular program of snake charmers, 
sword swallowers, and grave sitters. The 
crowd drawn by the choir was so large that 
the regular acts had to be almost forcibly 
dissuaded from proceeding onto the plat- 
form to interject their shows between the 
songs of the choir. Approximately 5,000 peo- 
ple laughed uproariously with the Laughing 
Song and cowboy yells resounded through 
the fairgrounds to the accompaniment of 
Get Along Little Dogie. This audience was 
completely different from any the choir had 
reached before and appeared to be the most 
responsive, 

At 10 p. m., Dr. and Mrs. Williamson and 
the students composing the choir were guests 
of honor at a dinner given in the residence 
of the Prime Minister. Mr. Suhrawardy, who 
had planned to leave the commercial concert 
at Hotel Metropole at intermission, had been 
so impressed with the first half of the pro- 
gram that he remained to the end, and 
played havoc with his schedule that evening. 
At the conclusion of the program, he came 
to the platform and warmly congratulated 
the director and the choir, thanking them 
for the pleasure they had given him. At 
that time he extended his invitation to the 
dinner. At his residence the choir sang 
again, Mr. Suhrawardy joining with them to 
sing Old Black Joe. 

The entire group comprising the troupe 
was invariably courteous and cooperative. 
The manner and demeanor of the students 
mate a very favorable impression on the 
Pakistani students with whom they came in 
contact. Dr. Williamson, in addition to his 
ability as a conductor, endeared himself to 
everyone meeting him. His remarks in con- 
nection with the program were, because of 
their sincerity and simplicity, almost as ef- 
fective in achieving the cultural objectives 
of the United States as was the program of 
song itself. 

All sections of the Embassy and the USIS 
contributed to make the visit of the West- 
minster Choir in Karachi a success. Only 
through cooperation and concerted effort 
could the splendid results attained have been 
achieved. 

For the Ambassador: 

ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, 
Deputy Chief of Mission, 
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WESTMINSTER CHomr Scores AN UNQUALIFIED 
Success In Irs 2 APPEARANCES BEFORE OVER 
1,000 ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS AT THE NEW 
Empire THEATER IN CALCUTTA, FEBRUARY 4, 
1957 


The Westminster Choir gave 2 concerts in 
Calcutta on Monday, February 4, 1957, at 3 
p. m. and 6.p. m., and achieved what no other 
musical group devoted to the presentation of 
western music has been able to do: the 
evoking of enthusiastic and laudatory re- 
sponse from the 2 audiences composed almost 
entirely of college students. The program, 
designed to interest Indians not yet initiated 
into western music, aroused the interest of 
the audience by providing them with a 
stimulating musical experience. The “House 
full” sign which went up long before the 
second concert began testified to the interest 
of the students of Calcutta in seeing and 
hearing a group of their American contem- 
poraries and to the indisputable fact that 
an attraction of this kind has real appeal 
here in Calcutta. 

Miss Padmaja Naidu, Governor of West 
Bengal, who attended the 6 p. m. concert, 
was lavish in her praise of the choir’s sing- 
ing, and said, in a letter to the director writ- 
ten shortly after the performance, that she 
could not permit the Westminster Choir to 
leave India without expressing her personal 
thanks to them. She added that in her 
opinion musical programs of this kind which 
were directed to the young people of India 
were a great help in the establishment of 
good will and friendship. 

USIS Calcutta decided to utilize the serv- 
ices of the choir in reaching, as far as possi- 
ble, the students of the various colleges in 
the city. With this in mind, the usual 
channels of publicity were disregarded and 
all efforts were concentrated on the college 
campuses. Student secretaries of *20 col- 
leges were personally approached, and in 
every case they expressed their willingness 
to cooperate in publicizing the concert at 
their own college. In order to limit the two 
concerts to students, identification vouch- 
ers were given to the secretaries to be dis- 
tributed to those interested in obtaining 
tickets. These vouchers were exchanged at 
the New Empire Theater for tickets priced 
at 4 and 8 annas. By putting the price of 
the tickets within the range of the finan- 
cially inpoverished college students we were 
able to attract a great many who ordinarily 
could not afford to attend similar programs. 
The supply of vouchers was soon exhausted, 
and secretaries continued to call into the 
office requesting many more. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 3, at 4 
p. m., USIS gave a reception for the choir 
members and invited to meet them about 
200 student leaders and professors. Held 
in the USIS library, the reception proved 
a great success as the individual members 
of the choir circulated among the Indian 
students and talked informally with them. 
At the conclusion of the party the choir 
sang two numbers which were very well re- 
ceived and turned out to be excellent ad- 
vance publicity (see press clipping a’ 
as enclosure No. 1). 

Both of the concerts were outstanding suc- 
cesses due not only to the musical talents 
of the members of the choir but also to 
the experienced and expert direction of Dr. 
James Williamson, the director. Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s ‘tmformal 2 h made him 
easily understood and his friendly manner 
established excellent rapport with the stu- 
dents. Calcutta has only the highest praise 
for Dr. Williamson and the choir which per- 
formed so nobly under his direction. As 
the curtain descended and the concerts con- 
cluded to ringing applause, there was no 
doubt that the choir had succeeded in 
charming and captivating the audiencé (see 
enclosures No. 2 and 3). 

Aside from the fact that the Westminster 
Choir musically made a hit, USIS Calcutta 
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would like to point to the one major achieve- 
ment which in effect constituted the true 
success of the choir in this city: the fact 
that over a thousand men and women of 
college age atended the concerts. To have 
reached this particular group and to have 
impressed them to the extent that they ex- 
pressed their profound,gratitude to the 
USIS for providing this opportunity char- 
acterizes the really effective contact of a 
musical event such as this. 

Photographs are attached as enclosures 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

Gorpon H. MatTrison, 
American Consul General. 


Visit TO OKINAWA OF WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


On November 27 and 28, 1956, the West-_ 
minster Choir, of Princeton, N. J., gave a 
series of three concerts on Okinawa. The 
response, both in attendance and in audi- 
ence appreciation, was very favorable, and 
the consular unit feels more strongly than 
ever that the itineraries of all such organiza- 
tions in the future should include Okinawa. 

The Westminster Choir was not originally 
scheduled to appear on Okinawa during 
its tour of the Far Bast. Okinawa was add- 
ed to the itinerary at the request of the 
Consul General, Naha. 

On the evening of November 27 the choir 
gave its first concert at the Kokuei Kan, 
Okinawa’s largest motion picture theater, 
which was made available free of charge for 
the occasion by its owner, Mr. Kotaro Ko- 
kuba. After a short introductory speech by 
the consul general the choir sang a varied 
program ranging from Bach and Mozart 
through Grieg to contemporary American 
music. The encores consisted of Negro 
spirituals. 

The audience was composed largely of 
Okinawans, including Chief Executive and 
Mrs. Jugo Thoma and other officials. Most 
of the consular staff also attended this con- 
cert. Unfortunately, the demand for tickets 
far exceeded the supply, so that many Oki- 
nawans who wanted to attend were unable 
to do so. 

The following’ afternoon, at the University 
of the Ryukyus in Shuri, the choir gave an 
outdoor concert that had been added to the 
schedule only a short time before the choir 
arrived here. It would be difficult to over- 
state the impact of this concert. (For the 
opinion of one experienced observer of 
Ryukyuan-American relations, see enclosure 
No. 1.) A huge crowd of high school and 
university students stood for hours listening 
to the music. Some of them had been 
brought many miles by’bus to attend the 
concert. The Japanese language press com- 
mented most favorably in news stories, and 
one paper, Shimpo, printed an edi- 
torial welcoming “America’s cultural mis- 
sion.” Pictures of the performance were 
printed in the following day’s papers. 

A third concert was held the same evening 
at Kadena Airbase for an American audience 
and was also very well received. 

More events of this kind are needed on 
Okinawa owing to the lack of any indigenous 
threater or musical aggregation worth men- 
tioning. here, both American and 
Okinawan, have a keep appetite for cultural 
events like the Westminster Choir, par- 
tially, it may be assumed, because of the 
scarcity of entertainment of this sort. As 
@ result, such performances have a greater 
impact than they might in a more cosmo- 
politan area. 

Since tours under the aegis of the State 
Department should serve to further foreign 
relations, primary emphasis should be placed 
on performances before Okinawan audiences, 
while Americans should look to other agen- 
cies for satisfaction of their entertainment 
needs. 3 

ACTION REQUESTED 

It is respectfully requested that Okinawa 

be included in the itinerary of all musical 
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groups to bring the Far East under S14; te De- 
partment or other auspices, with the under. 
standing that State Department endo; sed 
performers will appear primarily befo ore Oki. 
nawan audiences. 
For the Consul General: 
Ricwarp W. Bornm, 
American Vice Consy!. 





Our Sacred Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was given at the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National De. 
fense held January 31, February 1 and 2, 
by Mr. Kent Courtney, editor, writer, 
and lecturer. It appeared in Guardians 
of Our American Heritage, and was sent 
to me by Nagene Campbell Bethune iis 
founder-president. The address points 
up the reverence with which we should 
regard our Constitution and all patriotic 
Americans will find in it new inspiration, 
and I believe will be moved to a higher 
devotion to our Nation’s traditions: 

ApprREss BY KENT CouRTNEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am holding aloft 
for all to see an old-fashioned kerosene 
lantern. The kind that is used around the 
farm. 

I like to think that our Constitution is like 
an old-fashioned lantern. It sheds a steady 
light and the light glows out in all direc- 
tions, 

The glass, which might be called the Bill 
of Rights, protects the flame ef liberty from 
the cold winds of socialism and centralized 
tyranny. 

Now, here is a modern flashlight. It casts 
a bright beam. But the beam only shows 
in the direction which the person holding the 
fiashlight wishes. If a Socialist and world- 
government man is in charge of holding the 
flashlight of governmental policy and we 
follow his leadership, we may be led down 
the path that turns evermore to the left, and 
‘we may end up backinto a dictatorial tyranny 
from which our Founding Fathers rose to 
glorious independence. 

True American patriots can pick out the 
best path, the safest path to the preserva- 
tion of our independent Republic by that 
old-fashioned lantern which points out the 
hidden dangers of centralisnf and tyranny: 
the sacred Constitution. 

Now we begin our story of the sacred Con- 
stitution: 

The date is November 11, 1620. 

The scene is aboard the Mayflower at Cape 
Cod. For it was in 1620, with the May/iower 
compact, that we began a splendid history 
of writing important documents of self-gov- 
ernment, of mdent government, a his- 
tory of written constitutions that led to the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
and the adoption of the United States Con- 
stitution. And all of these documents rec- 
ognized the importance of our Creator. The 
Mayflower compact recognized God in these 
Ways. It started off, “In the name of God. 
Amen.” It continued, “Undertaken for the 
glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christian faith”; and the pledge at the end 
stated, “Solemnly and mutually in the pres- 
ence of God and one another.” 

Today we find ourselves tagged with the 
term “conservative.” We are called patriots. 
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These names properly describe our wish to 
conserve the Constitution and its guaranty 
of personal liberty and limited government. 

But the document we wish to preserve was 
and is the most revolutionary document in 
the history of governments. As a piece of 
literature govet men, it is second only 
to the New Testament of the Bible in its 
far-reaching effects on the daily lives of 
every man on earth. : 

yes; the Constitution of the United States 
js revolutionary. It has the most revolu- 
‘tionary idea in the history of man. 

The spirit of this idea recognizes that the 
forerunner of the Constitution is the Dec- 
jaration of Independence and the many other 
documents that were developed by the Col- 
onies in the period from 1620 to 1776. 

This spirit of the Constitution is a revolu- 
tionary one which connects the central ideas 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
first 10 amendments of the Constitution. 

This central revolutionary idea is that men 
derive their power directly from God, that 
they allocate a little of this power to the 
State government, that the States in turn 
gave some of their power to the Central Gov- 
ernment through the written and defined 
limitations of the Federal Constitution, but 
that all powers not specifically granted to the 
Central Government should remain with the 
States or with the people. \ 

This is the most revolutionary idea in gov- 
ernment since the beginning of written his- 


wand we who believe these things are 
rightly called patriots. 

And now I quote from one of the noblest 
American patriots of them all who said, “Be 
not deceived strange voices heard across 
the land de this old and proven con- 
cept of patriotism. From the beginning it 
has been the main bulwark of our national 
strength and integrity.” 

He continues: “Seductive murmurs are 
arising that (patriotism) is now outmoded 
by some more comprehensive and all-embrac- 
ing philosophy * * * that there is a higher 
destiny for us Under another more general 
flag. * * * 

“Listen not to these voices * * * be they 
from the high and mighty or the lowly. 
Heed them not. 

“Repudiate them in the market place, on 
the platform and in the pujpit. * * * Be 
proud to be called patriots * * * or nation- 
alists or whatever you will if it means that 
you love your country above all else and will 
place your life if need be at the service of 
your flag.” 

And ladies and gentlemen, that is a state- 
ment that all of us here can surely support. 
And to it I wish to add my personal pledge 
to support the ideals of the man I have just 
quoted, that greatest of American generals— 
Douglas MacArthur. 





Van Doren’s Home Run Halted at 
os First Base 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, March 17, 1957, there ap- 
peared in the Hereford (Tex.) Brand, 
one of the fine newspapers of the South- 
west, an editorial which clearly and con- 
cisely points up one of the grave dangers 
to the individual-incentive philosophy, 

ch is so essential to the private- 
terprise system of a free government. 
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This paper is published and edited by 
Mr. James M. Gillentine and has long 
been recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing newspapers serving our section of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial referred to be made a part 
of the ConGrRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
THe RULEs ARE DIFFERENT THESE DAYS—VAN 
DorEen’s HOME RuN HALTED AT First BASE 


A quarter of a century ago it was sudden 
death to the political future of any candi- 
date who announced for office on the Socialist 
Party. Today, however, the economy of the 
United States is based on theory far more 
liberal than any advocated by the Socialist 
group. 

The case of Charles Van Doren, Columbia 
University professor and alltime big money 
winner on TV quiz programs, perhaps best 
illustrates the extent to which socialistic 
tendencies have spread through application 
of taxation. Van Doren won $129,000 in his 
14 appearances and, unfortunately, got a 
$100 salary raise at the university, bringing 
his annual income to a level of $133,450. 
Of this total amount, Van Doren, according 
to Associated. Press reports, will keep only 
$28,795. In addition, he has written a book 
and should royalties amount to a sizable 
sum he can expect little in monetary returns. 
Accountants estimated that he will realize 
only $3 from the recent university raise. 

While Van Doren’s case is an extreme one, 
it is definitely along the same level faced 
by millions of American citizens today. Peo- 
ple who have long advocated soaking the big 
corporations are today paying higher utili- 
ties bills and higher retail prices as a direct 
result of taxation on these various companies. 

Socialism, according to textbooks, curbs 
initiative. In other words, what incentive 
does Professor Van Doren have to write 
another book? In the face of prohibitive 
taxes, why should a man double his business 
or farming activities? Will this new type of 
economy, as we have been taught since child- 
hood, sooner or later: gnaw away at our na- 
tional vitals until we fall apart from apathy 
and decay? 

These are some of the things people should 
think about before they make up their minds 
how they will vote. Instead of “How much 
can I get?” the time has come to consider 
“How will my country prosper?” 

It is like playing baseball under a new 
set of rules. The runner is not always out, 
although the throw beats him to first base. 
To assume a wrong conclusion because of 
the old rules can be disastrous. In Profes- 
sor Van Doren’s case, we would say he hit a 
home run, but could advance no further than 
first base. 

Operating under the profit system, the 
United States has established itself as the 
world’s leading Nation. Our farms grow 
more, our factories have greater production 
and our people maintain the world’s highest 
standard of living. It is possible that our 
new form of economy may make us even more 
productive and happier. Only time will tell. 
The important thing right now is not to kid 
ourselves into thinking that we are still 
playing under the old rules. 





New Republicanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, March 20, 1957. 
The article entitled “Weeks, on TV, Will- 
ing To Cut Budget, Insists, at Hearing, 
on Keeping It All,” follows: 


To Pare or Not To PARE—WEEKS. on TV, 
WiILLIne To Cur Buncet, Insists, at HEAR- 
ING, ON KEEPING IT ALL 


Members of a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee yesterday said Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks backed down under ques- 
tioning from his televised suggestion that 
Congress could cut his budget by $50 million. 

“He wants us to leave it all in the bill,” 
Representative Prince PRESTON, Democrat, 
of Georgia, told the House. Preston said 
Weeks supported every item in the new 
budget, including grant funds that he char- 
acterized Sunday as Federal handouts to the 
States. 

PRESTON said his subcommittee. called 
Weeks for questioning after he said on a 
broadcast Sunday that Congress could knock 
$50 million out of the $804 million budget 
for his agency by eliminating projects it 
authorized last year that the Department 
did not request. 

“They have added that on to what we 
asked for,” Weeks said on the telecast. “And 
I think if they want to start economizing, 
they can start right there.” 

PRESTON said the subcommittee, which had 
heard from Weeks earlier, recalled him yes- 
terday to ask where the cuts could be made. 

“Upon direct questioning, he didn’t want 
to take it out at all,” Preston said. “So 
here we have a Cabinet member saying one 
thing to a TV audience for public consump- 
tion and another thing when he comes be- 
fore a congressional committee.” 

According to Preston, Weeks told the group 
what he referred to was $42.5 million in air- 
port aid and $7.5 million for construction 
of forest roads. Authorization for this 
spending was passed by Congress last year 
and President Eisenhower included funds to 
finance the work in his budget for the new 
fiscal year. 

PRESTON accused Weeks of “trying to put 
the monkey on the back of Congress” in dis- 
cussing possible savings in President Eisen- 
hower’s record $71,800,000,000 budget. 

He pointed out that the Commerce De- 
partment is seeking 28 percent more funds 
than Congress allowed the agency for the 
current year. 





A Measure of Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson, 
which appeared in the New Republic 
of March 18, 1957, is worthy of the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

Tue SUPERFICIAL AsPECT—A MEASURE 
or Dovustr 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Well, Israel has been battered to her 
knees. She has surrendered her natural de- 
fenses and hereafter will exist at the pleasure 
of the United Nations and specifically that 
of the United States. She has been com- 
pelled to subscribe to the theory that the 
United Nations will defend her in the 
future, although it has not defended her in 
the past; and she had as an excuse for ac- 
cepting this theory only the word of Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. Even that is 
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qvalified. They do not sa 
fehd Israel, only that they 
her case. . 

To a superficial observer this appears to be 
a bit rough on Israel but no doubt there are 
underlying motives imperceptible on the 
surface. As to these, one can only guess, but 
presumably one is the necessity of main- 
taining respect among foreigners for the™ 
high moral tone of Washington. Nations less 
elevated morally must not be allowed to get 
the impression that the United States will 
ever condone sin, except when the sinner, 
like Russia, is too strong to be chastised; or, 
like Egypt, is too tough; or, like India, is sin- 
ning only against infidels who do not believe 
even in the Old Testament, to say nothing 
of the New. 

Israel comes under none of these excep- 
tions. Israel is weak. Israel has always 
been polite to this country. Israel prays to 
the same God who receives the devotions of 
Mr. John Foster Dulles. Therefore Israel, 
like Britain and France, must be dealt with 
sternly, lest she begin to get ideas. After 
all, it is not easy in this sinful world to main- 
tain respect for a high moral tone. The pure 
in heart are always being misrepresented by 
the morally stunted, and steps must be taken 
to counteract the effect. 

For instance, there was the matter of the 
lavish hospitality we extended to the emi- 
nent slaveowner from Saudi Aradia. Some 
have seen in that a sign of approbation, if 
not of slaveowning, at least of the general 
attitude of the Arabians toward this coun- 
try, which has been, and is, one of studied 
insolence. It goes without saying that a gov- 
ernment taking pride in its elevated moral 
tone cannot approve of either slavery or in- 
solence. The Arabian’ was anointed with 
goose grease for no such reason, but strictly 
as a matter of business. He is in position, 
if he were offended, to make trouble for the 
oil industry which considers itself entitled to 
the tender care, not only of Vice President 
Nrxown since the days when he was a Senator, 
but also of the Texas-dominated opposition. 

What the morally stunted seem incapable 
of understanding is the fine distinction that 
the administration draws between a business 
deal and a moral attitude. No important in- 
dustry was threatened by the squashing of 
Israel, so the administration in that case was 
free to take the highest moral tone and hap- 
pily availed itself of the opportunity. As 
touching Egypt, India, and Russia, circum- 
stances are entirely different. Taking a high 
moral tone with them would upset any num- 
ber of applecarts, which is not to be thought 
of. 

There is, of course; the danger that Israel 
itself contains a considerable number of the 
morally stunted, who may take the view 
that they might as well be hanged for the old 
sheep as for the lamb, and who therefore may 
desert morality for business. If they are 
destined to be squashed in any event they 
may decide that they would stand a better 
chance under the Russans than under the 
Arabs, and so throw out Ben-Gurion and his 
pro-western government. 

Recent events strongly indicate that if we, 
or anybody else, should supply the Israeli 
with, say, $100 million worth of the harrows 
of hell, there would shortly be no Arabian 
problem in the Middle East because there 
would be no Arabs. It has undoubtedly oc- 
curred to the Kremlin that this is a possible 
business deal, but the Kremlin needs cash 
which the Israeli do not have. Yet the rec- 
ord of Israel is strengthening the belief that 
if anyone would accept, say, 30-year, 3 per- 
cent bonds, the interest would be_paid and 
the bonds retired when due, which would be 
a good investment, as international deals go. 
If Ben-Gurion should be thrown out, the 
Kremlin might stretch a point. 

This creates a measure of doubt that the 
administration has clearly perceived the 
truth in this situation. Perhaps this, too, 
instead of being entirely a moral issue, is 


that they will de- 
will consider 
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affected with a business interest and should 
be approached with the same moral elasticity 
we have displayed in dealing with Egypt and 
India, to say of Russia. It would 
be a neat irony of history if the event should 
prove that an administration priding itself on 
the equal devotion it has exhibited to the 
two principles of moral elevation and busi- 
ness is business, had confused the two at last 
and applied moral principle to a business 
deal. The effect would be terrific; but it 
would not ‘be the first time that some such 
irony has crept in, as for example, at Munich 
in 1938, to reduce the pure in heart to con- 
fusion and chagrin. 





Rosy Partnership Claims Fade in Light of 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am privi- 
leged to provide for the information of 
the Members. of this House, an excellent 
editorial from the March 16 edition of 
the Modesto (Calif.) Bee opposing the 


proposed partnership plan on the Trinity 

River project in California: 

Rosy PARTNERSHIP CLAIMS FADE IN LIGHT OF 
Facts ; 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has dissemi- 
nated advertisements the so-called 
power partnership at the Trinity project 
would save the taxpayers and water users 
$310 million as against what the cost would 
be if the Federal Government built the power 
facilities. 

The utility contends the Government 
would gain $165 million net from Pacific Gas 


pay during the 50-year amortization period. 

As the late Al Smith was wont to say, let’s 
look at the record. 

The $145 million tax figure is $10 million 
more than is figured by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

But in any event it is not the company 
which pays the taxes. It is the customers, 
every time they pay their light and power 
bills. Taxes are allowed in rates set by the 
State public utilities commission and the 


people anything in taxes? 

Likewise the $165 million which the com- 
pany says it would pay the Government over 
what the Government would get from selling 
power also would come from the rate payers. 
Who else? 

The customers of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. should be mighty unhappy at the pros- 
pect of paging this huge bill which the Pacific 
Gas & Electric states otherwise would be 
paid by the Government. 

The fact is the Trinity project like all 
reclamation undertakings will be paid for 
by the water and power users and not the 
taxpayers. 

In addition the repayment schedule for 
the Trinity project at_the end of 50 years 
under Government operation shows an an- 
ticipated surplus of $114 million which would 
a people’s money and they would own 

powerhouses, 

Many Federal such as the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, are customers of the Cen- 


the Federal Government spend more money 
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tral Valley project. If they cannot buy Trin. 





ity power from the Government they will 
have to buy it from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. at an additional cost of $71 millioy 


Wherein is the saving here? 

What the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is striy. 
ing for, of course, is to wipe out every vestige 
of publicly generated power in Californi, 
How this would benefit the people is ii}ys. 
trated in the case of the Sacramento yy. 
nicipal Utility District. 

Sacramento Municipal Utility Distric; buys 
power from Central Valley project. Wer. 
there no Central Valley project power, Sacra. 
mento Municipal Utility District would be 
forced to purchase its energy from the p,. 
cific Gas & Electric Co. ' 

Assuming the Pacific Gas & Electric 
charged the same wholesale rate which ap. 
plies to some 10 California cities now buying 
power from the utility, Sacramento Municj. 
pal Utility District would have to pay $4 mi). 
lion more annually than it pays Centra) 
Valley project, or $200 million over the Cen. 
tral Valley project payoff period. 

And without the competitive yardstick of 
public power, the outlay might be even more 

To make a saving to the people out of the 
proposed phony partnership would take the 
financial wizardry of a Ponzi. 


























Chairman Durham, of Joint Atomic Ep. 
ergy Committee, Talks About Demon. 
strable Facts—Commissioner Vance, of 
Atomic “Energy Commission, Talk; 
About Undemonstrable Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch on March 17, 1957: 

Supertorrry We Do Nor Prove 

It is unfortunate that the grave issue of 
atomic power has to be argued in the unreal- 
istic terms which have become the official 
line of Chairman Strauss in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. These terms were echoed 
by AEC Commissioner Vance in his dispute 
with the chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, Represent- 
ative Cart T. DurHam, of North Carolina. 

Representative DurHAM was urging that 















































to get more and bigger atomic powerplants 
built swiftly. Commissioner Vance coun- 
tered by declaring that the United States 
is “definitely ahead of the rest of the world 
in the technologiéal development of atomic 













power.” 
Mr. DurHam was talking about demo?- 
strable facts—specifically, atomic powel- 
talking 





plants. Commissioner Vance was 
about undemonstrable opinions—specifically. 
his opinion that the United States could 
build better atomic powerplans than Russia 
or England if it were building them, whic) 
it isn’t. : 

The opinion of someone else equally % 
well qualified to speak may be exactly the 
opposite of Commissioner Vance’s. Mats 
qualified authorities, indeed, do hold the op- 

opinion, including AEC Commissioner 
Murray and several members 
of the Joint Committee: Senator Anderso., 
of New Mexico; Senator Gore, of Tennessee, 
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tive Holifield, << -_ — and 

presentative Price, of t 
Pep pasever the comparable merit of our 
technology relative to that of the Soviets and 
the British, it is languishing now in a static 
state, while theirs is flourishing in an active 
one. They are they never 
expected to learn, by building life-size atomic 
powerplants and operating them. 

There is am unearned increment of learn- 
ing that comes of boldly putting one’s know!- 
edge into practice as we in this country are 
largely failing to do, and that is the nut of 


the controversy. 


Some Fresh Air in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
4 years conservationists have been greatly 
acl at the steady erosion in morale 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
oe of the Interior. This ero- 

been due to the attempts by the 


For more than 30 years prior to 1953, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
predecessor, the Biological Survey of the 

of Agriculture, were 100 per- 


Fish and Wildlife Service was an effective 
and dedicated branch of the Govern- 
ment. 
THE SPOILS SYSTEM 
i es shortly after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took office, began the 
degradation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The top 4 positions in the Serv- 
ice—Director 


schedule C, which meant that the 
career civil servants holding these posi- 
tions were fired and replaced by political 
appointees. 
The effect of this raid on the Service 
was utterly destructive of morale within 
and recruitmen 


in 
ice capitulated to the duck-baiting in- 


terests. It allowed an unprecedented 
horde of leases in the wildlife refuges. 


It let the program of acquiring wildlife 
refuges drag to a halt. 

Congress last August 8, 1956, enacted 
into law Public Law 1024, the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, designed to restore 
the morale and effectiveness of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The act specified 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
contain only two political appointments, 
the Assistant Secretary of Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife, both to be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
confirmation. The intent of the act was 
that all lesser positions in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service should be restored to 
civil service. 

THE NOVEMBER 27, 1956, LETTER 


Hardly had the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 become*law when the Depart- 
ment of the Interior moved to subvert it. 
Earlier, in 1953, the Department had 
taken the 4 top Fish and Wildlife posi- 
tions from civil service and put them 
under the spoils system. Now, by a letter 
to the Civil Service Commission of No- 
vember 27, 1956, signed by B. Otis Beas- 
ley, Administrative Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department 
requested that 12 career positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service be taken from 
civil service and made political appoint- 
ments. Of these 12 positions, 6 were 
vital line civil-service positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—Director, As- 
sociate Director, and Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, respectively. This request 
would have increased from 4 to 6 the 
number of key Fish and Wildlife Service 
officials to be removed from civil service. 

On January 24, 1957, I called to the 
attention of this House the Interior De- 
partment’s further onslaught against the 
civil service. I pointed out the happy 
omen that on January 2, 1957, Ross 
Leffler, a nationally known conservation- 
ist, had been appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife, and expressed 
the hope that Mr. Leffler would, upon 
learning the facts, rescind the Interior 
Department’s November 27, 1956, letter 
and instead fill the top positions accord- 
ing to the merit system. 

The next day, January 25, 1957, I wrote 
Mr. Leffler. After referring to the No- 
vember 27, 1956, request of the Interior 
Department, my letter stated: 

If the Civil Service Commission concurs in 
this request, it seems to me, such action 
would not only deal a severe blow to the 
morale of the career men in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and hamper future recruit- 
ment, but go counter to the intent of the 
last Congress when it passed Public Law 1024, 
approved August 8, 1956. 

CIVIL SERVICE RESTORED 

I have now been informed that on 
March 13, 1957, a second letter has gone 
forward signed by B. Otis Beasley, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, withdrawing the request of Novem- 
ber 27, 1956, for the transfer of 12 posi- 
tions, including the 6 key-line positions 
referred to above, from the Civil Service 
to political appointment. Instead, the 
letter asks that o three positions be 
placed under schedule C—special as- 
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sistant and administrative assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, and special assistant to the 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. 
Since both the Assistant Secretary and 
the Commissioner are properly political 
appointments, confirmed by the Senate, 
the request for 3 confidential assistants 
to these 2 political officials, on other than 
a civil-service basis, is justified. The 
March 13,1957, letter furthermore abol- 
ishes the 5 political appointments set 
up in 1953. 

The net result of all this is a com- 
plete victory, for the time being at least, 
for the conservationist principle in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Under the 
March 13 letter, all key-line positions in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, up to the 
purely political level of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Commissioner, are placed under 
civil service, which is where they should 
be. There is still a need for the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3650, a bill to prevent fur- 
ther tampering with these positions, but 
for the moment the civil-service prin- 
ciple has been vindicated. 

I want to give full credit to Assistant 
Secretary Ross Leffler for redeeming the 
integrity of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Although he has been in office for 
only a few weeks, he has already gone 
far to restore morale in the Service. I 
know that Secretary Leffler will find 
those of us who have criticized the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the bad old days 
now happily past will be equally quick 
to applaud and help him in his forward- 
looking administration of the reinvig- 
orated Service. 


The American Legion Has a Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, March 15 
through 17 marks the American Legion 
anniversary. 

For the past 38 years the American 
Legion has been dedicated to service for 
God and country. It would take many 
pages to list the outstanding achieve- 
ments rendered by the American Legion 
posts and their auxiliary units through- 
out the Nation. The following article 
appeared in the March 1957 issue of the 
Sunflower Legionnaire, the official pub- 
lication of the Kansas department of 
the American Legion. ‘This article makes 
an excellent presentation of the begin- 
ning of this great patriotic organization. 
I believe that every Member of Congress 
can gain inspiration from this article. 

The article follows: 

March 15 to 17, 1957. marks another mile- 
stone in the life of the American Legion. 
It’s the 38th anniversary, and the 39th 
birthday—counting 1919 as the first. 

During the past 38 years, since the origin 
of the American Legion, in Paris, France, it 
has been said many ways and many times, 
what a great achievement has been accom- 
plished—what a splendid contribution has 
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been made to America and the American 
way of life—what a great program of assist- 
ing those who cannot quite do it for them- 
selves; veterans, their widows and orphans, 
and the youth of America. 

The American Legion has been favorably 
editorialized, in most of the leading press 
ef the Nation, during all these past 38 years, 
and it is with pleasure that we present the 
following editorial from the Chicago Amer- 
ican of Chicago, Ill.: 

“Observance this week of the American 
Legion’s formation 38 years ago brings to 
mind the singular coincidence of its birth 
with the advent of an era marked since then 
with almost uninterrupted world crisis. 

“The Legion was created opportunely, for 
during this period it has proved itself a fac- 
tor of great strength in upholding our coun- 
try’s ideals and liberties. 

“The years that followed 1919 tested the 
fortitude, loyalty, and capacity for sacrifice 
of Americans more deeply and sternly than 
the First World War. 

“During the ordeals of social and economic 
uncertainties, of a still more devastating 
world conflict, the Legion has stood stanchly 
for America’s freedom and strength. 

“The Legion no longer is young. But it is 
just as virile, as dedicated, as before. Its 
patriotic action has never wavered. Its serv- 
ice as a rallying point of Americanism re- 
mains constant. 

“Our greatest assurance of national safety 
and progress will always rest upon the readi- 
ness of our men to undertake the works of 
peace as well as the duties of war. 

“The Legion has’ done it admirably for 38 
years. America is proud of the Legion, and 
profoundly grateful to it.” 

As stated at the beginning, it’s been told 
many ways and many times—it’s an old story, 
which bears repeating on each anniversary, 
until the end of time—and here it is, in ex- 
tremely brief form: 

Two men lie wounded on hospital beds in 
Paris, France, while the shooting was still 
going on, during World War I. One of these 
gentlemen was Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
the other a Sergeant Patterson who was 
later killed in action. 

While convalescing, these two men often 
talked about what might be done to cement 
the friendships gained through war, after 
they returned home to peace. 

Time went on, the armistice was signed, 
and Roosevelt invited a group of 20 men to 
have dinner with him at the Allied Officers’ 
Club in Paris. This was on February 16, 1919, 
and much discussion occurred during the 
evening. However, the general concern was 
about the postwar attitude of the average 
soldier toward extreme political radicalism, 
for even then communism was making in- 
roads in several countries, including America. 

Questions and opinions flew back and forth 
across the table that evening of February 16. 
Out of the talk came the definite agreement 
that a veterans’ organization should be 
started; that it must be all inclusive of 
those who served in the American uniform, 
at home as well as overseas; that it must be 
a civilian and not a military organization, 
and must be composed of man-to-man mem- 
bership, devoid of rank. Also, it must for- 
mulate principles of its own. It must be 
democratic in form. 

It was agreed that at least two organiza- 
tion meetings must be arranged, one in 
France, and one in the United States. 
Roosevelt was the man chosen to come to 
America to undertake preliminary steps 


toward the assembling of a meeting there. 
The meeting in France was held in Paris, 

March 15, 1919, with Bennett Clark, of Mis- 

souri, being nominated for chairman of the 
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caucus, and it was a somewhat hectic day 
as it was the first time in many a long month 
the delegates had been able to express their 
opinions without any curb of military rule. 

March 16 was Sunday. The men who met 
on Saturday as strangers began to be ac- 
quainted. More and more delegates were 
arriving, and Monday saw the Cirque de 
Paris, a sizable amusement hall, arranged 
with unit banners in American convention 
style, to accommodate the caucus. 

From there on, the caucus proceeded about 
as most American conventions—reports of 
the committee on constitution, selection of 
a name for the organization, etc. 

The astounding item so much worth re- 
peating, is the fact that from this meager 
beginning—a thought in the minds of two 
men—the American Legion has grown into 
the 1 tion of its kind in the 
world, and in all hi % 

Lt. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 26th Infantry, 
ist Division, had been gassed and wounded 
at Soissons. However, he would live to per- 
form many public services, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, to be a candidate for 
Governor of New York, to be Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and Governor General of the 
Philippines, and to serve once more with the 
First Division in World War II, and to die as 
a brigadier general in Normandy with the 
second AEF on July 12, 1944. : 

Although Roosevelt, more than any other, 
contributed enthusiasm, hard word, and per- 
suasive inspiration, many others were highly 
effective in the formulation period. 

In fact, the best answer to the question, 
“Who started the American Legion?” is “No- 
body and everybody.” 

It simply sprang from the comradeship of 
arms, the strongest tie that binds men to- 
gether, 

At the Paris caucus, the selection of a name 
created much heated debate. A majority fa- 
vored Legion of the Great War as first choice; 
Veterans of the Great War as second. Alex- 
ander Woolicott objected to the word “legion” 
as savoring slightly of the silk stocking. 
Whereupon, a ist Division delegate remarked 
that he had fought alongside the Foreign 
Legion, “and if the fat medico thinks those 
babies are sissies, he is just nuts.” Wooll- 
cott, a pleasingly plump medical corps ser- 
geant in those days, subsided. The delegates 
adjourned for lunch, returned less stub- 
bornly determined, and adopted the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

It was determined the next meeting would 
be the St. Louis caucus, to be held in the 
Shubert-Jefferson theater at St. Louis, May 
8, 1919. 

The two caucuses had avoided declarations 
of policy on controversial subjects. Those 
were held in abeyance until there should be 
& properly constituted convention, repre- 
sentative of all veterans who wished to join, 
selected by democratic process. The Ameri- 


erans and the public for what it was, an all- 
inclusive, voluntary, civilian organization of 
men who had served in uniform in World 
War I. It belonged to every veteran who 
wanted to be part of such an organization. 
An honorable discharge was the passport to 
membership. | 

America had seen veterans’ societies before, 
but never before so large a group, without 
military rank or titles, without distinction as 
to length, location or circumstance of service, 
if it was honorable. 

Thus, the American had been 
launched on a career which would have its 
full share of influence on the life, the char- 
acter and the history of this great Nation. 
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Former President Truman Says Fre. 
World Must Close Ranks To Meet New 
Russian Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include herewith an article written by 
former President Harry S. Truman en- 
titled “Free World Must Close Ranks To 
Meet New Russian Threat.” The article 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 18, 1957, follows: 
FREE WoRLD Must CLOSE RANKS To MEET New 

RUSSIAN THREAT 


(By Harry 8. Truman) 

I think the timc has come for the free na- 
tions of the world to close ranks to combat 
resurgent Russian expansionism in the face 
of the brutal revival of Stalinism. We need 
bold and decisive moves to make more effec. 
tive our grand strategy of common security. 
Our preoccupation with recent Middle East 
events has tended to obscure the existence 
of explosive conditions in other strategic 
areas of the world. 

The more we deal with the Russians, the 
more we realize that they cannot or will not 
change their determination to dominate the 
world. It would be sheer folly for us to as- 
sume that we can look to anyone other than 
our alliance of free nations for our security. 

The meeting this week at Bermuda be- 
tween the President and the British Prime 
Minister I hope will about the restora- 
tion of British-American solidarity based on 
mutual understanding and closer coopera- 
tion. It is equally important that we also 
achieve the fullest understanding and co- 
operation with the French, and I was glad 
to»see the President take the first step in 
that direction with Prime Minister Mollet 
during his recent visit here. 

But it is my judgment that the meeting at 
Bermuda should be followed by consultations 
with our friends and allies everywhere. We 
should do this for two reasons: 

First, we need to restore the machinery of 
continuous, close consultation so that we do 
not risk again the dangers of division among 
us. 

Second, we need constantly to review and 
reappraise our methods and measures for 
dealing with international communism. 


NARROW ESCAPE 


I hate to think how narrow was our escape 
from disaster in the Middle East when we 
became separated from our allies. However, 
we have gained a little time there, and United 
Nations emergency forces are on patro]. The 
Russians have been duly warned. But, as 
yet, we have solved nothing fundamental, 
and the threat of war still remains. Until 
the causes that led to the recent crisis are 
promptly and wisely dealt with, there will 
be no peace in the Near East or elsewhere 
around the world. 

The Russian Communists are skilled 
troublemakers and are ceaselessly engaged in 
fomenting and exploiting fear and trouble 
everywhere, 

I think we have to be especially vigilant 
in Germany. The ruthiess crushing of Hun- 
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gary’s bid for freedom shows that Russia 
will not stop at mere intrigue, conspiracy, 
and subversion but will embark military 
in in cynical disregard of its obli- 
gations to the United Nations and world 

This points up the danger that 
exists to the West in similar moves the Krem- 
lin can make at any time it suits its purpose 
in East Germany. 

If the Russians should launch a military 
operation in East Germany, similar to the 
one in Hungary, then the security of West 
Germany and Western Europe will be im- 
mediately threatened. 

AFRICA DANGER SPOT 


I think there is a second danger zone in 
Africa. With all Americans, I welcome the 
statesmanship which brought about the es- 
tablishment of the independence of Ghana. 
For Africa, where there are many explosive 


penetration and exploitation. 

trigue with certain political adventurers in 
Africa is already at work trying to exploit the 
rising tide of nationalism and growing racial 
tensions there. Russia is after the vast re- 
sources of the African Continent for its own 
benefit. 

And there is a third area in which we face 
immediate and serious trouble—and that is 
in southeast Asia and in the Far East, which 
are in political ferment, and where newly 
independent nations are being preyed upon 
by the Communists. There is a grave de- 
yelopment in Indonesia where the rich natu- 
ral resources and remarkable skill and apti- 
tudes of the people have already exposed 
them to Communist encroachments. The 
hope of democratic development there is 
threa 


In view of these great dangers, I hope the 
President at Bermuda will henceforth exer- 
cise personal leadership in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. It is impossible, under 
our system of government, to Conduct for- 
eign policy successfully by delegation of the 
President’s personal powers and responsibil- 
i 


ty. 
No matter how able the individuals to 
whom the President may attempt to delegate 
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don historic friendships on the ground that 
we must now seek out new and rising nations 
with which we could build more firmly for 
the future. If I remember my history cor- 
rectly, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Russelt foretold the end of Britain in the 
1840's. : 

This was sheer nonsense in the 1840's. It 
is sheer nonsense now. The greatness of 
Britain and France call for no defense from 
me or anyone else. Their contributions to 
democracy, industry and science, apart from 
their culture, are so enormous as to assure 
their continuance as important factors in 
civilization for centuries to come. 

They have come through two terrible wars 
at enormous sacrifices with their democratic 
institutions and their cultures standing firm. 
We should and will do everything in our 
power to give them encouragement and sup- 
port, as much for our own sakes as for theirs. 

HISTORIC MOVE 

A historic development is now taking 
place in Europe—the putting into action of 
an age-long dream of an economically united 
Europe in which Britain and France would 
play important roles. Many of the historic 
trouble spots in Europe would vanish once 
this dream becomes a reality. 

This would help us to encourage other 
evolving areas of the world to make use of 
their resources for their own benefit and the 
common interest of the peoples of the world. 

Let no nation take advantage of the 
awakening of Asia and Africa for purposes 
of aggrandizement and exploitation, or set 
into motion new alignments of power and 
rivalry. In a world of so much undeveloped 
rescurces and riches, there is room and op- 
portunity for all nations to thrive and for 
all peoples of all colors to achieve their 
rightful dignity and place among men. 

At the Potsdam Conference in 1945, Stalin 
turned to Churchill in my presence, after 
the British Prime Minister had made some 
comment about the Pope, and asked cynic- 
ally, “How many divisions has the Pope?” 

By that one question Stalin betrayed the 
crassest ignorance of: history, misjudging the 
real sources of power—the mind and the 
spirit of men. 

Twelve years have passed since Stalin 
asked this question, and the threat to the 
free world by the Russians is still with us. 
History is on the side of the men who believe 
in the power of the spirit. But until the 
Russian people do something about their 
own freedom, we, and the free world, will 
have to maintain the necessary divisions. 
That is the only condition the Communist 
rulers appear to respect. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s Advertising 
Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
direct special attention to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s current advertising 
and public-relations campaign in Cali- 
fornia, aimed at depriving the residents 
of my State and district-of the full bene- 
fits of their vested rights in the Trinity 
River project authorized by the 84th 
Congress. 


The current high-priced, high-pres- 
sure advertising campaign of the Pacific 
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Gas & Electric Co. to sell its so-called 
partnership plan to the people of north- 
ern California in connection with the 
Trinity River development is the most 
brazen I have ever seen undertaken by 
anyone at any time. It is akin to an 
aitempt to convince millions of people 
that white is really black after all. 

The ads are loaded with distortions 
of fact, half truths, false assumptions, 
and outlandish juggling of figures. They 
are cunningly designed to justify the 
taking away of a most valuable public 
resource, and allow its resale to the peo- 
ple at a fat profit to the utility company. 

I do not propose to sit silent while 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attempts 
to sell the people of my district this 
partnership fairy tale about the Trinity 
project. Actually if the company’s plan 
goes through, the Government would 
pay all but a small part of the entire 
project, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
would get the lion’s share of the bene- 
fits and the user would pay in full for 
those benefits. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. makes 
much of the claim that if it is permitted 
to utilize the falling waters of the Trinity 
for the production of power, it will pay 
large sums in State, local, and Federal 
taxes and that other water develop- 
ments, such as the San Luis project, can 
be built in whole or in part with the 
benefits gained under the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan. This is a deliberate 
effort to fool and delude the power and 
energy users of California. 

What shocks me most about the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s deceptive adver- 
tising campaign, however, is that it is 
being conducted at the expense of the 
power-buying public. The utility com- 
pany does not actually lay out a dollar 
in this vast and expensive advertising 
campaign. 

Not only does the homeowner, farmer, 
and businessman using electricity pay 
for these ads, but if the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan goes through, every 
single item of cost involved in this part- 
nership venture will also be paid by the 
consumer. 

I am convinced that the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.’s design on the Trinity 
project foreshadows something even 
bigger—a future attempt on the part of 
this utility to take over the federally 
owned Central Valley project power fa- 
cilities from Shasta Dam in the north of 
California to Friant Dam in the south. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is per- 
mitted to buy the falling water of the 
Trinity, it will be a reversal of more than 
50 years of Federal power policy. Ever 
since the Reclamation Act of 1902 it has 
been the established policy of the United 
States that electric power and energy be 
disposed of to consumers in such man- 
ner as to encourage its widespread use 
at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with sound business principles. Addi- 
tionally, the policy has been to give pref- 
erence for public power to public agen- 
cies, municipalities, and cooperatives. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. part- 
nership plan is approved, current prefer- 
ence provisions of the law could not be 
complied with and preference agencies 
would be required to pay $86 million 
more for power and energy over the 50- 
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year period of repayment than under 
Federal development of the project. 

In the event that the San Luis unit of 
the CVP now proposed for authoriza- 
tion is constructed, preference customers 
would have to pay a total of $118 million 
more for energy. 

The CVP, of which Trinity is an inte- 
gral part, was not constructed for profit- 
making purposes, but to meet the needs 
of the people of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys for water, fiood control, 
and low-cost electric power. Water 
rates are set by the Federal Government 
according to the ability of the farmers 
to pay. Sale of public power helps keep 
these rates down. 

As presently operated the CVP is an 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, 
eanals, distribution systems, power- 
plants, and powerlines, all designed for 
comprehensive development of the Cen- 
tral Valley. Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
so-called partnership would set apart 
one unit of the CVP, the Trinity project, 
and operate it on a different basis from 
all the rest. 

This is neither efficient nor sensible. 
To permit the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
to get away with its scheme to grab Trin- 
ity power would mean the end of public 
power in California, and probably in the 
Nation. 

There is another point I should like 
to mention. Under the P. G. & E. pro- 
posal, the project plan of operation 
would provide for releases of water to 
maximize the power and energy produc- 
tion. The proposed contract includes a 
very detailed schedule of releases de- 
signed to produce the maximum amount 
of power and energy for integration into 
the company’s overall power system. 

Theoretically, the water needs of the 
project would retain priority. However, 
any time the Federal Government could 
not meet the schedule of reléases for 
power because of interference with water 
consumptive use requirements, the Fed- 
eral Government would have to pay the 
company penalties for such noncompli- 
ance with the schedule. 

I have strongly urged the citizens of 
the Third Congressional District not to 
be deluded by the specious promises of 
the P. G. & E., but to ascertain for them- 
selves the facts in the Trinity River con- 
troversy before it is too late to preserve 
their rights. 





Irish Heritage: Its Contribution to Civil- 
ization and Its Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an excellent address de- 
livered by James A. McGravey, director 
of public relations, assistant professor, 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass., at the annual St. Patrick’s ban- 
quet and dance conducted by division 
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8, Ancient Order of Hibernians, and 
the Rev. James T. O’Reilley, auxiliary, 
on March 16, 1957, at the Central Cath- 
olic Auditorium at Lawrence, Mass., en- 
titled “Irish Heritage: Its Contribution 
to Civilization and Its Future.” 

Dr. McGravey, in conjunction with his 
many other duties as a professor at the 
college, has been a student of Irish his- 
tory and is well qualified to talk on this 
interesting subject: 

No civilization will be long remembered 
that has not a tradition, and tradition is 
the handing down of ideals, of a culture, of 
a heritage. It cannot be denied that heritage 
is what gives the lifeblood to the pride of 
a nation. 

Today, western civilization as we know it, 
and which we in America, and especially in 
our colleges and universities, are trying to 
protect, is that which has been contributed 
by the Greeks and the Romans, and crowned 
with the greatest contribution of all—Chris- 
tianity. 

Unless we protect this Greco-Roman civil- 
ization, increased by the classical contribu- 
tions of a free world throughout the cen- 
turies, and which is now being threatened 
by materialism and secularism within our 
own country, and by communism from with- 
out, a civilized world, as we know it today, 
may not long exist. 

And it is essentially this tradition that has 
made Ireland, and those in whose veins flows 
Irish blood, a living symbol of a heritage; 
that was begun in the past, is being carried 
on in the present, and must now be handed 
down to the future by the young Irish who 
have taken up the task. It is this tradition 
that makes each one of us here tonight, 
Irish-born or descendents of Irish forebears, 
inwardly proud. Each one of us boasts that 
he is directly, or indirectly, from the “land 
of saints and scholars.” And I suppose if 
any one of us were called upon to fight be- 
cause he were Irish, he would probably stand 
up, get knocked down, and like any real 
Irishman, get back up again, and knock his 
opponent’s brains out. The ancient rhymer 
put it well when he said: 


“With my staff and my club, 
The harp I can clout, 
But, be gorrah, how much I lay on, 
I can never knock him out.” 


But I wonder why each one of us is proud 
that he is Irish. I wonder how many of 
us know what a wonderful privilege it is 
to be Irish. 

Sure we claim to be Irish and yet some- 

times we are not aware of the great heritage 
that is ours. To be Irish is a noble gift, but 
to know what being Irish is means more. 
For being Irish is a part of a history as old 
as the world itself, and part of a history still 
to be fulfilled. 
«Truly the history of Ireland, and especially 
here in America, remains to be written; for 
the purpose of Irishmen remains yet to be 
achieved. 

The struggle for national realization, be- 
gun so many centuries ago, is not ended; 
and if the long story of Erin offers a so fre- 
quent record of failure, it offers a contin- 


uous appeal to the highest motives and a- 


constant show of a most sorrowful patriot- 
ism linked with the sternest courage. 

Irish wars, throughout all time, have been 
only against one enemy, the invader; and 
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can Revolutionary War, of O’Brien, of Johny 
Sullivan at Bunker Hill, of Stephen Moy), 
and of the father of the American Nay, 
Commodore John Barry; in the War of 131) 
Andrew Jackson, later President of ih, 
United- States, proud of his Irish fath Ler: 
William Carroll, later twice Governor of Ten. 
nessee; the great Commodore Perry, son of 
an Irish mother; Adm. Charles L. Stewar; 
commander of Old Ironsides; in our Civil 
War, a Sheridan, a Meade, a Logan, a Mu lli- 
gan, a Boyle, a Cahill, on the North; a Cie. 
burne, a Brennan, a Garry, on the inet. in 
World Wars I and II, the fighting Irish aga; 
the O’Briens, the Sullivans, the McAuiliffes 
all uplift the Irish heart; for no nation, yo 
people can reproach Ireland with h: aving 
wronged them; but every nation on the face 
of the earth, the white, the yellow, anq 
even the black, can point to Ireland as q 
nation that somehow or other, or at some 
time or another, has helped it. On the p: ages 
of history Ireland can only be pictured as 
the nation that righted the wrongs of oth- 
ers—and always of the underdog, and of the 
oppressed. 

This love of freedom and of the desire 
to help the oppressed goes back even be- 
yond the dawn of recorded history. When 
at the beginning of the Christian era, we first 
hear of Ireland from outside sources, we 
learn of it as an island harboring freemen, 
whose only love and hope was to live as 
men endowed by God with the attributes of 
justice, liberty, and equality. 

And so in the romance of Irish history, for 
it is a romantic one, it is clear that when the 
Trish went forth to war abroad it was not to 
impose their yoke upon other peoples. or to 
found an empire, but to battle against the 
empire of the world in the threatened cause 
they held so dear at home. 

It was this struggle that Ireland soucht to 
maintain against every form of attack down 
through Danish, Norman, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Cromwellian assaults, to the imperialism of 
the 19th century, to the today, when she has 
total freedom in mind—the freedom that was 
born when Rome was young and Ireland was 
old. For long before the Roman legions came 
to Ireland the land of saints and scholars 
was already very old. 

But if the romantic history of Ireland as a 
fighting race, and more especially as the de- 
fenders of others be great, it is more in the 
field of learning that Ireland is greater. She 
has been termed the “isle of scholars,’ and 
surely it is a deserving title. 

We name St. Patrick as our great saint and 
scholar, and feel that Irish learning began 
with him; yet when he went to Ireland 
schools had already been established at Wick- 
low, Down Patrick, and at Meath. 

In the sixth century schools had been es- 
tablished in Ireland by St. Finnian, Clon- 
macnois on the Shannon, St. Comgall, St. 
Kevin, St. Bridget, St. Ita, and by St. 
Columkill. 

And if we be honest with history, educa- 
tion cannot live without the Irish; for it was 
the Irish scholars of the past and of today, 
who related education with God, as they did 
15 centuries ago when Ireland was the land 
of saints and scholars. 

Sure, to talk of the Irish would take ages, 
for their achievements are so great. In 
astronomy long before a Galileo was known, 
Augustin, an Irish monk, had accurately 
charted the stars in the heavens. In 78 
Fergil O'Farrell taught that the earth was 
round, approximately 700 years before Colum- 
bus proved that it was. Six hundred years 
before the discovery of America, Dicuil, 40 
Irish monk, wrote of Iceland and mapped the 
eastern coast of the United States. Where 
Lief Ericson and his bold Norsemen sailed 
into Greenland, St. Brendan of Ireland had 
left footprints more than two centuries 
before. 

In music, who could leave out the Iris. 
for Balfe and his melodious Bohemian Gi! 
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js there. In poetry, who could leave out the 
jrish, when Thomas Moore is the first. In 
drama, we have a William Boyle, Padriac 
colum, O'Kelly, and Synge; in medicine we 
nave @ Corrigan, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on heart disease. Name any field, name 
any phase of history, name even a sport, and 
there you have a John L. Sullivan, who ruled 
the heavyweight division until he was 
knocked out-by another Irishman, Jim Cor- 
pett. Today we have a Delaney (and we at 
Merrimack are proud of him since he is an 
alumnus of our sister school, Villanova), who 
may one day turn the present-day unbeliev- 
able 4-minute mile into an Irish 214-minute 
mile. 

Legend even has it that- when Moses came 
down from Mount Sinai with the Ten Com- 
mandments the first man he met asked him: 
“Did Michael O. K. them? If he didn’t then 
no Irishman on earth will pay any attention 
to them.” But, as we all know, he did and 
every Irishman has obeyed them ever since. 

This is the heritage that belongs to the 
Irish, who have lived it and who have handed 
it on; but more important it*is the heritage 
that the young Irish must take up and give 
to the future. -And it is especially upon the 
young Irish, coming out of our colleges and 
universities, that the heritage of the past 
depends. They must take their rightful 
place in government, in education; and in 
social progress. It is now the young Irish 
in America who must carry on the traditions 
of the past. It is in America that Irish 
heritage has its most fertile soil; it is here 
that it must be specifically carried on. 

It is the traditional Ireland overseas that 
looks to the Irish here to carry on. It is to 
the young Irish that the trust has been 
given. Just as the old Irish, as my own fore- 
bears came here and planted the seed, it is 
now the new young who must make the most 
of Irish pride and heritage. Just as in 1776, 
as in 1812, in 1865, in 1918, in World War I, 
and in Korea, it is still America asking the 
young Irish to write again the pages of his- 
tory. And we may be sure they will not fail; 
for the Irish, be they old or young, are proud; 
and being proud, can act only as real Irish- 
men have acted in the past. 

And it is this pride and faith in a tradition 
that must be blended with the old and the 
new here in America. It is this honest, sin- 
cere love of being Irish, mixed with the 
realization that Americanism and Irishism 
(if we may term it such) must go hand-in- 
hand in a modern nationalism that will con- 
tinue to write Irish history on the pages of 
civilization, : 

It’s no wonder then that Irishmen are 
proud; they have so much to be proud of. 
It’s no_wonder Ireland has a permanent 
place in history; she has written so many 
pages of history itself. It’s no wonder Ire- 
land is blessed, for on either side of her at 
the throne of heaven stands a Bridget and 
a Patrick. 

Is it any wonder then that every Irishman, 
worthy of the name, either born in the land 
of the shamrock itself, or here in America, 
the home of the new Irish, can on the eve 
of another St. Patrick's Day feel his eyes 
sparkle, his pulse quicken, his blood tingle, 
when he says to himself: “I’m part of a great 
tradition—treasurer of a greater heritage— 
and recipient of the greatest baptism of all. 
I'm Irish.” 
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TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
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2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
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speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
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unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
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published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
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5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
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printing of the Recorp. 
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its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
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8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
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The Nasser Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Walter Lippmann, one of the most 
profound thinkers of our times, this 
morning addressed himself to the dis- 
turbing implications of the problems in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Lippmann’s analysis should be 
read by all thinking Americans. He 
outlines some fundamental questions to 
which thus far no one has produced any 
really satisfactory answers. 

Task unanimous consent that his col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TopAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE NASSER PROBLEM 


Having taken off a bit of time before start- 
ing on a short trip abroad, I have spent quite 
a little of it wondering about the Middle 
East and the turn in our affairs. We have 
had forced upon us. vast but undefined re- 
sponsibilities in another great region of the 
globe. There are some who think that by 
the role we have played in the United Na- 
tions since the Egyptian crisis last autumn 
we have won the esteem and the confidence 
of the Afro-Asian nations, and that they 
will now accept us as being uncontaminated 
with colonialism. Our optimists think we 
have achieved a position in the uncommitted 
world of Asia and Africa which is at once 
anti-Communist .and purged of historic 
grievances and suspicions against Europe. 
I do not share this view. It seems to me 
naive and wishful thinking. Our connec- 
tions with the West are inseperable. The 
Communist competition is very strong. And 
a new accommodation between the East 
and the West will not come easily. It is 
perhaps the greatest and most difficult task 
which lies before us. 

I think rather that the events of the past 
few months have made this difficult task 
much more difficult. For we have fallen 
into what may prove to have been an irrep- 
arable error in the;way we took our stand 
on the Anglo-French-Israeli intervention. 
Instead of insisting from the outset that 
their attack was provoked by Nasser, and 
that the intervention and the provocations 
must be cured er, we have insisted that 
the intervention must be liquidated first be- 
fore the causes which provoked it are dealt 
with. We put all our pressure on Britain, 
France, and Israel. We put no pressure on 
Nasser, and we have cleared Egypt without 
obtaining any serious assurances from any- 
body—from Nasser, from Krishna Menon 
or from the Soviet—that this would not 
bring about a return to the status quo ante 
from which the explosion erupted. The 
result is that on the great issues of the 
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regime of the Suez Canal and on the paci- 
fication of Palestine, our policy has meant 
that before negotiations are to begin, we 
have restored and in fact aggrandized Nas- 
ser’s bargaining power. We have provided 
him with the big trumps before the diplo- 
matic game is played. 

Unless we make it our business, which we 
could do if we were resolute and resourceful, 
to restore the greatly diminished bargain- 
ing power of the United States and of the 
western nations, we shall be negotiating 
from weakness. The Soviets are against us. 
China is against us. Nasser and the Arabs 
are against us. India is under the influ- 
ence of their combined pressure. So, in 
fact, also is the United Nations. 

Since the Second World War we have en- 
tered a new epoch in the relations between 
East and West. We are at the end of the 
centuries which began with the great Eu- 
ropean voyages and were followed by the 
imperial conquest of so much of Asia and 
of Africa. Though there are pockets of die- 
hard imperialism, it is no longer debatable 
whether imperialism and colonialism are to 
be liquidated. They are to be liquidated. 
The questions everywhere, be it in Cyprus, 
Algeria, or Goa, are how the imperialism is 
to be liquidated and how soon. 

What is not yet in sight is anything that 
could be called an understanding of the new 
international order which is to follow the 
imperial and colonial epoch. For national 
independence and the disestablishment of 
the old imperial regimes will not alone pro- 
duce a new order in which East and West 
can live peaceably together. Neither the 
new nations nor the old nations can live 
in isolation from one another, and they must, 
therefore, work out an order of relationship 
which they can accept. They are interde- 
pendent, as we can see cleariy in the case 
of the Suez Canal and of the oil of the 
Middle East. Europe needs access to the oil, 
and. the Arab countries would be sorely 
stricken if they could not dispose of their 
oil to the West. They cannot dispose of it 
to the Soviet Union. But if this East-West 
interdependence is to be stable and durable, 
there must be a reasonable equality of bar- 
gaining power in working out the principles 
and the details of the new relationship. 

Since Nasser’s seizure of the canal, since 
the miscalculations of the London confer- 
ences, since the fiasco of the intervention, 
and since our own mistaken policy in the 
United Nations, the balance of bargaining 
power has turned drastically against the 
West. This is reflected in the fact that the 
United Nations and the United States are not 
negotiating with Nasser. They have been ap- 
peasing him, finding themselves so short of 
negotiating power. 


In Nasser, both as a political figure and as 
& symbol, we are bound to recognize, it seems 
to me, a radical opponent of an accommoda- 
tion between East and West. Nasser’s re- 
bellion against the West has a momentum 
and a direction which, if it is not contained 
and restrained will carry him beyond any 
negotifited settlement which the West can 
accept. There is every reason to believe that 
Nasser will not voluntarily agree to any kind 
of international regime for the canal which 
guarantees to the users rights that they can 
count upon. It is plain that he means to use 
the strategic importance of the canal as an 
instrument of his anti-western and pan-Arab 
movement. And it is quite evident that he 
intends against Israel to keep on waging war, 


as hot a war as appears to him a safely cal- 
culated military risk. 


The crux of the Nasser problem is that his 
position in Egypt and his influence in the 
Arab world would soon collapse if he agreed 
to negotiate and to abide by settlements with 
the western nations. He must remain in re- 
beliion against them, never for long allowing 
the conflict tosubside. He needs the tension 
of international, indeed of interracial, strug- 
gle. He needs it to maintain among the Arab 
masses the image of himself as their cham- 
pion. He needs the tension also for his polit- 
ical survival at home, to divert his rivals who 
conspire against him, and as a distraction for 
the people. 

The effect of Nasser’s movement extends 
far beyond Egypt, the canal and Palestine. 
By his example, through his agents and his 
propagandists, he is making it very danger- 
ous, perhaps impossible, for moderate leaders 
of the Afro-Asian peoples to arrive at settle- 
ments with the West. He is identifying 
moderation with treason and settlement with 
betrayal. This makes it for all practical pur- 
poses impossible for any other leader in 
north Africa and south Asia to come to terms 
with the West. This applies even to India 
where, unhappily, Nehru is now declining the 
role in which he had cast himself, the role 
of mediator. For many months past it has 
been apparent that India does not feel strong 
enough to differ with Nasser. 

In fact it is an open question whether 
India is now able to put through an inde- 
pendent policy, what with Nasser on one side 
of it, with red China on the other, and with 
the Soviet Union behind both Nasser and 
Chou En-Lai. It is certain that we have no 
right to expect India to redress the balance 
which has turned against the West as long 
as our policy, or at least our practice, is to 
acquiesce in our weakness and to accept 
appeasement. 

The enlightened leaders of the western 
nations have hoped and believed that the 
old imperial system could be liquidated in 
peace and goodwill by a wise and friendly 
acceptance of eastern nationalism, by edu- 
cation and technical assistance, and by gen- 
erous contributions of capital for the devel- 
opment of the new nations. But as things 
stand at the moment, there is no ground for 
thinking that Nasser, who is astride the stra- 
tegic center of East-West relations, believes 
in or wants or will permit such a peaceable 
evolution to taKe place. It is not easy to 
make peace when only one side wants it. 

Nasser thinks he has the upper hand, hav- 
ing obtained control of the access of the 
Western nations to the oil of the Middle 
East. He thinks it has been proved at the 
British-French failure last autumn that his 
paramountcy cannot be challenged. He 
thinks that the United States will not only 
refuse to coerce him but will in fact appease 
him. 

All this will now be put to the test. It will 
be put to the test over the regime of the 
canal, over whether Gaza becomes again the 
base of a guerilla war, and over the right of 
innocent passage in the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
United States has been heavily committed 
by the President, and if he cannot or does 
not carry out the commitments, the prestige 
of the United States will be gravely im- 
paired in the whole Afro-Asian world. If 
Nasser is not effectively checked, it will be 
idle to suppose that American influence can 
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then be maintained by the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, by arms deliveries, by some economic 
aid, and by resounding declarations against 
the menace of communism, 


The Middle East Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have read with interest an article by 
Walter Lippmann in this morning’s 
Washington Post, which was inserted in 
the Recorp by the majority leader. It 
was an excellent discussion of the prob- 
lems facing us in the Middle East. I ask 
unanimous request to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief part of a 
talk I gave in Everett, Mass., last Sunday 
evening, March 17, which summarizes 
my own thinking on this important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As Americans, we believe in keeping our 
word to each other. We believe that the 
United States, as a Nation, should keep its 
word to other nations. We stand for this 
not only because we want our country to 
deal with the rest of the world in an hon- 
orable manner of which we can be proud, 
but also because it is the only way in which 
progress can be made toward the friendly 
relationships between nations which are 
essential to world peace. 

We joined in the United Nations. Under 
its charter we agreed not to join in military 
aggression. That is the reason we refused 
to join with or support England, France, and 
Israel last fall when those nations attacked 
Egypt. We had given our word to the 
United Nations that we would not support 
armed aggression, and we considered the at- 
tack on Egypt to be armed aggression. 

When the United Nations called upon Eng- 
land, France, and Israel to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory, they did so. This was 
honorable and commendable. 

We are still faced with the problem of 
making the armistice stick until a final 
peace settlement can be worked out for the 
Middle East. That’s going to take time. We 
all know it. Now today we are under obli- 
gation to the community of free nations to 
see that Egypt lives up to her responsibilities. 
We must be as firm with Egypt as we were 
with England, France, and Israel. It is my 
personal belief that the Suez Canal should 
be opened to the ships of all nations, in- 
cluding Israel; that Israel and all other na- 
tions should have the right to use the Gulf 
of Aqaba; and that the Gaza strip must not 
be used as a base for attacks on Israel. 

We must progress toward these objectives 
by persuasive and diplomatic action and by 
any other legitimate means available to us. 

The real enemy in the Middle East is So- 
viet Russia. We want to make clear to Rus- 
sia, and those who may be inclined to turn 
toward Russia, that we intend to do our 
utmost to gain a permanent peace in the 
world, and that we are trying as hard as 
we can to turn the faces of many nations, 
whose people want freedom, toward the 
West. 
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Relief for Southern Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Tuesday 
last I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fort the Johnston subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, along 
with a group of farmers and agricultural 
leaders from Alabama. We endeavored 
to emphasize the fact that Alabama 
and the rest of the South are presently 
in the grips of a farm depression of far- 
reaching proportions, and that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to provide relief for 
our farmers, who are so hard hit by de- 
pressed farm prices and reduced cotton 
acreage allotments. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the statement I made be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Hitt BEFORE THE 

SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, MARCH 

12, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded me and my fellow Ala- 
bamians to appear before you in support of 
pending measures to relieve the hardships 
suffered by so many of our farmers as a 
result of inequities in our existing acreage- 
allotment program for cotton. We are for- 
tunate in having with us today agricultural 
leaders from Alabama who, because they have 
worked and lived with the problem, are inti- 
mately acquainted with the tragic circum- 
stances confronting the Alabama cotton 
farmer. These outstanding leaders will give 
you a firsthand account of the effects on 
the Alabama cotton farmer and our agri- 
cultural communities of the acreage-allot- 
ment program as it is being administered 
under existing law. 

It is appalling to me that our farm people, 
whose prosperity is basic to the prosperity 
of the Nation and constitute 13.2 percent 
of the national population receive only 6.3 
percent of the national income—less than 
one-half their proportionate share. While 
corporate and personal income, take-home 
pay and buying power of other segments of 
the population continue to rise to new 
peaks, the standard of living of our farmers 
grows steadily worse. While corporation 
profits in 1956 jumped 47 percent over the 
annual average for 1947-49, while divi- 
dends increased 69 percent and interest 93 
percent in the same period, the farmers’ total 
net income fell 25 percent. 

These unhappy facts cannot be regarded 
as mere statistical data, for they can be 
translated into the practical realities of stark 
tragedy for thousands of men, women, and 
children whose hopes and aspirations for a 
decent standard of living are inseparably 
tied to the soil. I am sure that our friends 
who are here today can graphically portray 
the disheartening and desolate prospects the 
future promises, if we do not improve our 
farm program, particularly the administra- 
tion of acreage allotments under present law. 

In many States, as in my home State of 
Alabama, cotton is still the No. 1 cash crop. 
The sharp reduction in acreage allotments 
over the past few years adversely affects all 
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cotton farmers but most gravely jeopard; izes 
the economic position of two groups 

The first group consists of those farmer, 
who followed the advice of farm leaders and 
the policy of Congress and diversified and 
voluntarily reduced their cotton acreage 
With the decline in the prices of livestoc, 
and other crops to which they have diverte, 
they are now, being penalized and in many 
instances driven off their farms for c: arrying 
out the very agricultural reforms Conpre,; 
declared were necessary to strengthen thei; 
economic position and that of the Nation 

The second group is composed of sma) 
farmers whose cotton acreage has been re. 
duced to the point of virtually destroying 
their ability to get credit to carry on thei: 
farming operations. Many such farmers jp 
Alabama and throughout the South are pe. 
ing forced to leave their farms, only to swe}! 
the rolls of the unemployed in our towns ang 
cities. 

The situation presents a most serious na. 
tional problem that must be dealt with by 
Congress. immediately. We are forced to 
realize that when one large economic group— 
such as the cotton farmer—suffers, all of us 
suffer. The depressed income and the re. 
duced purchasing power of our farm people 
are inevitably passed along to industry and 
business in the form of reduced demand for 
consumer goods and loss of sales. The re. 
sults are curtailed production, unemploy- 
ment and a weakening of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Great depressions have had their be. 
ginning in depressed farm prices. 

The measures Senator SPARKMAN and I are 
sponsoring do not propose a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm problem. They are in the 
nature of stopgap measures pending enact- 
ment of long-range remedies, but they will 
provide emergency relief for our cotton 
farmer by preventing a decrease in the acre- 
age allotment of his main cash crop and by 
removing.the penalties now imposed on an 
individual farmer because of the failure of 
his fellow farmers to pldnt their allotted 
quota of cotton. 

If America is to continue to build her 
strength and her greatness, we must make 
the fruits of our labors available to all. The 
American farmer still continues to do his 
job courageously and to sustain us by pro- 
viding us, at great sacrifice to himself, with 
the food and fiber necessary to life itself, and 
yet during the years between 1947-49 and 
1956, 900,000 farm families were forced to 
leave their farms and their homes. 

Despite the heroic efforts of our farmers 
to provide for the Nation, its welfare and 
its strength, and despite their love for their 
soil and their way of life, their love of living 
close to nature and nature’s God, today we 
behold the sad spectacle of millions of our 
finest and best citizens driven by the specter 
of poverty and economic oppression from 
their land and their heritage. 

The annals of human history record indeli- 
bly the rise, the degeneration and internal 
decay, and eventual fall of nations and civili- 
zations. Let us not forget that the farm 
homes of America have given us the great 
reservoir of the manners and the spirit and 
of the moral and spiritual values that have 
preserved the vigor of our Nation and the 
foundations of our freedom and our ente!- 
prise. Indeed, America’s greatness has bee! 
builded not alone upon material wealth, but 
far more importantly upon the initiative, 
the independence, and the love of God that 
have flown from the farm homes of America 
into the warp and woof of the Nation's life. 
To forsake our farmers now is to forsake our 
priceless. legacy, the fountainhead of ou 
strength and of our continued greatness. 

We must extend to the American farmer 
understanding, not indifference; faith, 10 
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cynicism; action, not promises. The ques- 
tion is: Can we afford not to come to his 
rescue? For if we fail him we shall fail our 


america. 








Address by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Before Methodist Leaders in Social 


Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on March 19, 1957, before 
the national meeting of Methodist Lead- 
ers in Social Action. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

SperecH BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
NATIONAL MEETING OF METHODIST LEADERS 
In SoctaL ACTION, Marcu 19, 1957 


My friends, it is a notable and memorable 
experience for me to address the social action 
leaders of the Methodist Church, and I have 
accepted your invitation to come here today 
with pleasure, but also with some trepida- 
tion. 

It is more to be expected, and is perhaps 
more natural, for social action leaders of a 
church to speak to practicing politicians 
about their obligations to the moral stand- 
ards of Christianity, and to social welfare, 
than for a politician to speak to churchmen 
about the obligations of the church to polit- 
ical life. 

Yet it is well to keep in mind that the 
foundation of American government is essen- 
tially a religious one, and that its basis and 
its objective are as well known, and some- 
times better known, to the practitioners of 
government as to the clergy. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights are religious documents. 
They are grounded in the doctrine of natural 
rights, a doctrine which holds that freedom 
of thought and conscience are inherent in all 
people wherever born, regardless of the form 
of government under which they live. It is 
the heritage of Americans that our Govern- 
ment was founded and organized for the 
explicit purpose of protecting and furthering 
these natural rights. 

Few who enter American political life, and 
particularly the Congress of the United 
States, can fail to gain a greater appreciation 
of the purposes of the framers of the Con- 
stitution as a result of their political partici- 
pation. The general-welfare clause, which 
empowers Congress to legislate to promote 
the general are, is the heart and soul 
of the Constitu , and of the American sys- 
tem of government. It was put best by Lin- 
coln when he described it as the legitimate 
object of government “to do for the people 
what needs to be done, but which they can- 
not by individual effort do at all, or do so 
well, for themselves.” This definition has 
been attacked even today by many in the 
party of Lincoln who have not even caught up 
to the Great Emancipator, much less with 
modern Republicanism. But the people, in 
election after election, have fulfilled the defi- 
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and talents of nearly 170 million people. In 
our Declaration of Independence it is writ- 
ten that governments are instituted among 
men to obtain the objectives of life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. These are objec- 
tives of the mind and spirit and not of mate- 
rial wealth only, and it is to their realization 
that our best efforts must be dedicated, 
relying on the superb instrument of the 
American Constitution and its generai-wel- 
fare clause to do it. 

I have dwelt at some length on the philo- 
sophic foundation of American Government 
because it is an important preface to what 
I want to say about the obligation and re- 
sponsibility of the individual who seeks to 
carry out the objective of government by 
entering politics. 


THE OBLIGATION OF AN ELECTED OFFICIAL 


The historic writings of most of our con- 
stitutional fathers, such as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Adams, John Dickinson, Robert 
Morris, and James Madison, all show that 
they did not believe that the elected repre- 
sentatives of free people serve as hired men 
of political parties and political machines, 
but held their offices as the servants of a 
free people. 

Our Founding Fathers set up a represent- 
ative republican form of government which 
Placed the ethical duty upon the shoulders 
of the representatives of a free people in a 
parliamentary body to act on the basis of 
the facts, to keep faith with the truth, and 
to stand up against a temporary wave of 
public opinion that is characterized by an 
emotional reaction to propaganda, misrep- 
resentations, and unsound public policy. 

Edmund Burke put this principle of 
representation in eloquent language when 
he said in his great speech to the electors 
of Bristol on November 3, 1774: “It ought to 
be the happiness and glory of a representa- 
tive to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. But 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living: These he does not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the constitution. They are a trust 
from providence, for the abuse of which he 
is deeply answerable. Your representative 
owes you, not his industry only, but his 
Judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. To 
deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and re- 
spectable opinion, which a representative 
ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions; mandates 
issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest convic- 
tion of his judgment and conscience * * * 
these are things uterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise from a funda- 
mental mistake of. the whole order and 
tenor of our constitution.” 

Let me assure you that keeping faith with 
that basic principle of representative gov- 
ernment many times is not the best way to 
make political friends and influence your 
political party. Yet I hold to the view that 
unless one keeps faith with that prindiple 
he will, time and time again, sell his con- 
stituents short in the matter of standards 
and values. Why do I say that? I say it 
because frequently public opinion is wrong, 
frequently public opinion is based upon 
misrepresentation, misinformation, and mis- 
understanding of the facts. One of the 
obligations of statesmanship, as I see the 
problem, is to sit in the Congress of the 
United States and exercise an honest inde- 
pendence of judgment on the merits of issues 
in accordance with the facts as one sees 
them and vote accordingly, even though at 
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the time a wave of public opinion in one's 
State and throughout the country seems to 
hold a contrary point of view. 

However, if one is right on the facts and 
will keep faith with his duty of political 
leadership, he need have no fear as to what 
the final decision of the people will be once 
they come to understand the facts which 
form the basis of their representative's vote 
and action. 

To you churchmen, let me urge you to 
remember to watch out for the officeholder 
who is afraid to be defeated. Watch out for 
the politician who thinks that his reelection 
is more important than the public interest. 
Watch out for the politician who scratches 
your back, tells you he agrees with you on 
every controversial issue. I say watch out 
for him because he has ceased to be your 
true representative. It is this type of repre- 
sentation in public office that is weakening 
standards of government because it consti- 
tutes placing politics above principle. It 
makes a virtue out of political expediency 
and a liability out of intellectual honesty. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Having discussed the role of government as 
an instrument of the natural aspirations of 
man, and the role of the politician, as I see 
it, in a government established to promote 
those aspirations, I would like to talk a 
little about the role of the church and of 
religious leaders in American politics. 

The pulpit has many uses. It can be used 
to exhort the individual listener to mend his 
ways in order to gain salvation; or to explain 
the word of God; or to relate the Judeo- 
Christian ethic to our political and social 
lives. 

I am principally concerned here with the 
latter use of the pulpit, and I take it that 
you are met here primarily to examine this 
relationship. 

As I see it, the greatest contribution that 
the clergy, particularly those individuals con- 
cerned with the social-welfare challenge of 
Christianity, can make to American politics 
is to view with a critical and even ruthless 
judgment the two elements I have dis- 
cussed—the extent to which a program or 
policy of a party or an administration fur- 
thers the general welfare of the American 
people, and the extent to which our repre- 
sentatives at all levels of government fulfill 
their responsibility to providence and to the 
people they represent to be guided by the 
dictates of conscience and not by the pres- 
sures of expediency. 

As a student of history, I am obliged to 
say that in all American history we have 
seldom had an era when so little of that 
kind of judgment was being used. Today, 
the press, the political commentators in all 
mediums of communication, the intellectual 
leadership of most walks of life, have vir- 
tually rolled over and played dead for the 
most colossal publicity campaign of all time. 

A conscientious, critical, constructive dis- 
cussion of Government pclicies, both foreign 
and domestic, is almost absent from the Na- 
tion’s press. The voice that calls for de- 
liberation and analysis of a life or death 
issue such as confronts us in the Middle 
East is shouted down on grounds that a ter- 
rible emergency exists, one that will not per- 
mit the elected Representatives of the peo- 
ple to find out the purposes and possible 
consequences of the policy, though one that 
apparently does not preclude a Bermuda 
cruise on the part of the Chief Executive who 
has asked for and received an abdication by 
Congress of its responsibility to participate 
in decisions involving war or peace. 

The Eisenhower administration, and the 
President himself, have enjoyed an immunity 
from critical appraisal almost unknown in 
American history. I fear for the conse- 
quences of this renunciation of responsibility 
on the part of American intellectual and 
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spiritual leaders. I fear for it because we 
are no longer in an age when a wrong or 
mistaken policy can be reversed and what 
was lost reclaimed. Today, when a foreign 


policy goes awry, we wake up one morning ~ 


faced with the awful prospect of annihila- 
tion, as we were last October when a situa- 
tion in the Suez area that we were told 
never looked brighter, suddenly erupted into 
war. We got off easy that time. The price 
we paid for allowing the administration to 
run our foreign affairs for 4 years without 
a searching debate from the press—and from 
Congress—was a small one, compared to what 
it could have been, and to what it may well 
be the next time. 

At home, a natural resources policy that 
puts a premium on private profit instead of 
on the full development of the common 
heritage of the people in their river basins 
means a permanent loss of that heritage, to 
ourselves and to future generations. 

A failure of government to provide the 
money needed for good schools means a 
future generation .of American citizens 
whose needs and abilities are underde- 
veloped, and that is a far more serious 
social loss than even the economic loss of 
an underdeveloped river basin. I would 
even submit that the clergy of America 
who have traditionally been the custodians 
of the principle that education of the com- 
mon people is the first obligation of a Chris- 
tian community, have no more compelling 
duty than to demand that out of the great 
material wealth of the country, we provide 
for the common education. We are not doing 
it now. We are shortchanging our boys and 
girls with half-day classes, with a shortage 
of qualified teachers that deprives our chil- 
dren of the attention to their individual 
problems which they deserve. Right now, 
there are at least 840,000 children attending 
school part time because we have not pro- 
vided them with enough teachers and with 
adequate school facilities. 

This school situation is a disgrace to Amer- 
ica—a disgrace to the Nation that founded 
compulsory public education as the best 
means of achieving the moral and spiritual 
improvement of its people. It is a disgrace 
to any society of our material means and our 
professed beliefs in education. Yet we have 
tolerated it for nearly 10 years, and we have 
accepted excuses and delays in the place of 
action. 

When the first ordinance for compulsory 
education at public expense was issued in 
Massachusetts in 1649, it was expressly for 
the purpose of thwarting the lures of “Ye 
olde Deluder, Satan.” Our language today 
would be more sophisticated, but our belief 
in education as the sine qua non of democ- 
racy and of the betterment of the individual 
remains the same. 

Yet I have found little disposition on the 
part of the clergy generally to draw the issue 
with those who are responsible for our fail- 
ure in the field of education. I have found 
little disposition on the part of the clergy, or 
of American spiritual and intellectual. lead- 
ership as a whole, to insist that the present 
administration return to the fundamental 
objective of our Government, namely, the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

What I do see is a blind, uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the trappings of spirituality in 
place of the substance of moral responsi- 
bility in high office. The personal activities 
of the President and his associates are of 
no concern to me, but what is of concern 
to me is what I regard as their failure to 
promote the interest of the American peo- 
ple of today and tomorrow, and their policy 
of giving to the public ostentation and dis- 
play instead of concrete performance of pub- 
lic duty. The clergy has, I believe, been as 
ready as any other group—and I regret to 
say this—to accept this unworthy substitute. 
It has, generally speaking, accepted the form 
without demanding the substance of ethical 
behavior in public office. 


Tt has done this with regard to the pro- 
grams and policies of government, and it 
has done so with regard to the obligation of 
individuals who hold public office. 

The duty of the elected representative of 
the people as it was visualized by Burke 
and by the framers of the Constitution is 
on the defensive. The candidate or office- 
holder who defies the’ steamroller of the 
publicity campaign because his mind and 
conscience tell him that the public interest 
lies in another direction finds himself re- 
garded not a hero in the cause of duty to 
his conscience but as an obstructor who 
must be silenced or removed as soon as pos- 
sible. Like the simple man of the fairy tale 
who tried to point out that the emperor 
really had on no clothes at all, he becomes 
a pariah to a domineering political leader- 
ship and to its.idolatrous followers. The 
test of a candidate for public office today, 
and of the fitness of an incumbent, is too 
often the measure of his kinship to the cur- 


™ rent political administration, rather than 


the measure of his kinship to his conscience. 

More so than any other social group, ex- 
cepting possibly only the press, the reli- 
gious leadership of America has an obliga- 
tion to serve the political truth. Not just the 
truth that is found by application of the 
mind to a problem, but to the truth which 
holds that the mind of man is responsible 
to God. Truth is the hardest of all masters. 
It requires ceaseless mental activity, and 
perhaps that is the principal reason why it 
has attracted few disciples. But, it also re- 
quires that the individual mind be honored 
for devotion to principle and to conscience, 
even when that devotion leads to another 
conclusion from our own. 

In September of 1862, President Lincoln 
was wrestling with one of the most momen- 
tous decisions of American history, the issue 
of emancipation, when a delegation repre- 
senting the religious denominations of Chi- 
cago called on him to ask that he proclaim 
emancipation. His reply was as follows: “I 
am approached with the most opposite opin- 
ions and advice, and that by religious men 
who are equally certain that they represent 
the divine will. I am sure that either the 
one or the other class is mistaken in that 
belief, and perhaps in some respects both. 
I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say 
that if it is probable that God would reveal 
His will to others oh a point so connected 
with my duty it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am 
more deceived in myself than I often am, it 
is my earnest desire to know the will of 
providence in this matter.” 

I know of no test for a political candidate 
more in keeping with the Christian ethic 
than the test of his adherence to his own 
conviction and conscience and his refusal to 
accept another’s judgment in place of his 
own. The church, and its religious leaders, 
ought to insist upon that adherence, just as 
it ought to insist upon political platforms 
and policies that will promote the general 
‘public interest. Its role in political life 
ought to be to expose cant and hypocrisy, 
no matter in what area of government it is 
found or by whom practiced. Its contribu- 
tion must be to hold before the American 
people the moral objectives of our society, 
and to measure political programs against 
those objectives. It must not hesitate to 
speak out against policies that are a denial 
of the general welfare, nor to advocate those 
that expand human freedom and activity. 

It must also demand that our officeholders 
keep themselves free from political dictation 
by economic pressures or political bosses. 
It must awaken voters to the fundamental 
concept of representative government which 
requires that an elected officiai keep faith 
with his own judgment and conscience. 

A social action group of a church must 
constantly turn a light upon gov- 
ernmental affairs at all levels. More so than 
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even our media of political expression anq ;, 
formation, the church must give a stana... 
and a direction to governmenta) I 
Without the guidance of spiritual and mo, 
leadership, any government—regardless o; ;.. 
form—will founder, our own no less 
any other. If the church does not per 
this function, I know of no other instj;,. 
tion that will. ae 
The American Nation must continue to | 
guided by the spiritual and moral valves ,; 
Christianity, no less now than when it wa, 
founded. Your group has made a nota), 
contribution in that direction, one tha: ; 
hope will be expanded and developed i; 
future, for without the fundamental! priy. 
ciple of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God as our guide, the form; 
of government lose all meaning and vitality 
To hold this guide before us is what I r- 
gard as your mission in political life. It p; 
been indigenous to American politics in 
varying degrees since colonial days, but today 
it is in eclipse. The future of America ang 
of the American people depends upon the 
extent to which it can be brought back as 
the focal point of our Government and 
politics. 


Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr.-TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent request that I 
received, I am submitting an extension 
of my remarks in the Recorp with refer- 
ence to the bill for making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. I hope that this 
might have the earnest consideration of 
all the Members of the House. 

We had a great to-do here last week 
over a resolution submitted by my es- 
teemed colleague and friend, Chairman 
Cannon of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

At the same time that this Cannon 
resolution recognized that this House 
“must, in the public interest, make sub- 
stantial reductions in the President's 
budget for the fiscal year 1958,” it asked 
our President to show us how to do our 
work. 

And the President, quite properly, 
tossed the Cannon resolution back in our 
laps. 

Now that we have disposed of it, I 
think it is about. time that we stopped 
fussing and finagling and settled down 
to our job of examining this budget. It 
is only fair to point out that so far this 
year this House has demonstrated that 
it does know how to cut an executive 
budget in a great bipartisan effort. 

If we do not do it this year and we 
approve the executive budget as sub- 
mitted, we will have increased the spend- 
ing authority of the Federal Government 
by $16 billion in the last 3 years. 

All of us are familiar with the way 
Federal spending grows. Every year the 
appropriations for the departments, 
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agencies, and bureaus of the vast Federal 
establishment are upped—most of them 
alittle, and some by large amounts. And 
when we are dealing with billions, in- 
creases of hundreds of thousands or a 
million dollars are not too striking. 

But Isubmit, gentlemen, that the over- 
all impact is shocking if we look at the 
items percentagewise. I have been mak- 
ing some comparisons of the spending 
proposals in this new budget we are con- 
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sidering with actual expenditure author- 
izations in fiscal 1955. 

The percentage increases gave me a 
jolt. I think they will startle you, too. 
For that reason I am submitting some 
tables that should prove helpful to all 
of us in cutting these appropriations. 

It is not too much to ask that we not 
only refuse to increase 1958 appropria- 
tions over last year but also cut them 
back to the actual expenditures in 1955. 
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1956 enacted 
sneeaniledias nwo $5, 248, 363 $9, 477, 000 $10, 966, 000 
Sipsans 22, 898, 042 36, 433, 000 38, 618, 000 
Blasdatinlhite 16, 775, 791 30, 115, 000 32, 873, 000 
ts. 18, 085, 062 30, 163, 000 31, 991, 000 
sti iedeplan 10, 534, 790 15, 474, 000 17, 384, 000 
edb a= 6, 246, 946 13, 049, 000 15, 661, 000 
Cee 9, 442, 365 17, 248, 000 18, 315, 000 
jneqnpeine 1, 303, 057 4, 635, 000 5, 009, 000 
meiliaivee 90, 534, 416 156, 594, 000 170, 817, 000 
lbs colin 4,999, 945 7, 979, 000 9, 468, 000 
ohaecd Sena 9, 282, 965 18, 559, 000 20, 175, 000 
arsidsasentess 3, 936, 952 8, 572, 000 10, 902, 000 
daicetivs 8, 532, 500 16, 895, 000 18, 364, 000 
sedi abeainiiond 418, 913 2, 600, 000 2, 825, 000 
a homalbiiaes 4, 809, 973 8, 140, 000 9, 537, 000 
eet 2, 566, 997 8, 212, 000 10, 824, 000 
pinks Paci 4, 344, 504 9, 130, 000 9, 750, 000 
Mittens oe 248, 418 998, 000 1, 498, 000 
Rabeodse 849, 127 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
dithtletekupe 299, 997 647, 000 647, 000 
eeSwise aa 868, 415 1, 335, 000 1, 335, 000 
Cor, ee 99, 966 500, 000 500, 000 
uence 146, 392 300, 000 300, 000 
deh camaiel 116, 827 117, 000 117, 000 
Sete dans 149, 960 500, 000 500, 000 
be 2, 779, 102 5, 397, 000 5, 897, 000 
veletantebihibientb-ereae = 500, 000 500, 000 
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igs Sie nd penae: 500, 000 500, 000 
Sinaia tats 954, 318 1, 850, 000 ly 850, 000 
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bisgen Sibi thes 1, 631, 662 3, 750, 000 3, 750, 000 
Sneicabiniee 14, 343, 041 27, 675, 000 28, 325, 000 
2, 217, 825 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 
2, 980, 547 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
1, 088, 061 2, 125, 000 2, 125, 000 
6, 286, 433 8, 375, 000 8, 375, 000 
1, 299, 280 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 009 
6, 515, 417 8, 049, 000 8, 793, 000 
3, 674, 068 4, 896, 000 5, 324, 000 
4, 455, 880 5, 408, 000 5, 767, 000 
784, 178 1, 035, 000 1, 184, 000 
4, 624, 107 5, 184, 000 5, 697, 000 
3, 873, 142 4, 720, 000 5, 342, 000 
3, 316, 239 3, 868, 000 4,315, 000 
27, 243, 031 33, 160, 000 36, 422, 000 








Remedy for the Corn Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 11, 1957, the gentle- 
man Ohio [Mr. Potk] and I joined 
in transmitting to Members of the House 
of Representatives a statement of rea- 
sons why our bills, H. R. 4555 
and H. R, 4589, should be passed. The 
bills were designed to permit corn farm- 


ers to use either 1 of the 2 options on 
which they voted last December to bring 
supply into balance with demand. The 
letter of transmittal and the statement 
follow: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a brief 

statement on the corn situation. It urges 


you to support this Tuesday, March 12, a- 


bipartisan compromise introduced by. Mr. 
HARRISON, Republican, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Potx, Democrat, of Ohio (H. R. 4555 and 
H. R. 4589). » 

It permits corn farmers to use either of 
the two options voted on last December 
to help adjust corn production. 

It does not increase costs over the options 
offered corn farmers by the 1956 act. 
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It provides a 1957 minimum national base 
acreage for corn similar to the minimums 
now in effect for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and some types of tobacco. 

It can be put into effect with a minimum 
of administrative difficulty since it uses the 
same notices to farmers that were used last 
December in the referendum. 

It is only for 1 year—1957. 

It will substantially increase participa- 
tion in adjustment programs to reduce corn 
production. 

It will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBerT D. Harrison. 
JAMES G. POLK. 





H. R. 4555 by Mr. Harrison, Republican, 
Nebraska, and H. R. 4589, by Mr. Potk, Demo- 
crat, Ohio, companion bills, should be passed. 

1. They permit corn farmers to use 
either 1 of the 2 options on which they 
voted last December to bring supply into 
balance with demand. This gives the farm- 
ers the option of (1) staying within the 37.3 
million corn allotment with price support of 
at least $1.36 per bushel or (2) staying 
within the 51 million acre soil bank base 
with price support of $1.31 per bushel with 
the requirement that an acreage of cropland 
equal to 15 percent of the base be put into 
the soil bank. This soil bank acreage cannot 
be harvested or grazed. This is exactly what 
the corn farmers were offered in the Decem- 
ber 1956 corn referendum for the 1957 pro- 
gram. Sixty-one and five-tenths percent 
said they preferred the 51-million-acre-soil- 
bank base with lower supports; 38.5 percent 
said they preferred the 37-million-acre-corn 
allotments with higher supports. The law re- 
quired a 66%, majority vote to put the soil 
bank base approach into effect. Since only 
61.5 percent favored this, the present law 
forces the program back to the old dis- 
credited allotment program favored by the 
minority (38.5 percent). The effect is to 
allow the minority to deprive the majority 
of the kind“of a program they prefer. The 
program favored by the majority will get 
more adjustment, for the money spent. A 
combination of the old and new approach, 
which these bills provide, authorizes a pro- 
gram to obtain more participation in adjust- 
ing corn production in 1957. 


2. They do not increase the cost in 1957 
of the price-support and soil-bank programs 
over the options which were offered to corn 
farmers by the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


3. This is not special privilege for corn in 
relation to other basic commodities since cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and some types of 
tobacco have minimum allotments. Corn 
does not havea minimum. These minimums 
permit payments to farmers for price-support 
and soil-bank participation which otherwise 
would not be made. Wheat farmers this year 
would be cut from 55 million acres to 12.4 
million acres except for the minimium na- 
tional allotment. Likewise cotton would 
be cut from 17.6 to 3.9 million acres this 
year. It is unreasonable for the law to 
deny corn a similar minimum and require 
an acreage cut from 56 million to 37 million 
in 1 year. Inthe past, acreage taken out of 
basic crops has been devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed grains which has substantially 
contributed to the lower acreage allotment 
for corn which is holding down on corn par- 
ticipation in the production-adjustment pro- 
grams. This will help correct the situation 
without giving special privileges to corn 
farmers. 

4, Farmers have their allotment notices 
under these programs so that administrative 
actions to put the programs into effect would 
be the very smallest pogsible. This would be 
the quickest way to put a workable program 
into effect. 

5. They are for 1 year only. 
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6. This legislation would result in a-sub- 
stantial reduction in corn production in 1957. 
This will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. 

7. This will help solve the corn problem 
this year and as soon as the legislation passes 
we can get to work this year on the bigger 
problem of balancing feed supplies of all 
kinds with demands. This latter problem is 
too big to attempt to solve before corn-plant- 
ing time. It involves not only corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye, but also hay, 


protein feed, byproduct feed, synthetic feed, ° 


and pasture. Likewise it involves the whole 
theory and application of thg price-support 
and adjustment programs for the so-called 
basic commodities. 

8. It permits both the majority and mi- 
nority of the corn farmers to have the kind 
of programs they believe are most desirable. 

9. Attached is a list of how each State 
voted in the referendum. 


Percent 
favoring 
acreage 
allotment 
program 


Percent 

favoring 
soil-bank 
program 
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Federal Budget Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I have found it helpful to 
contact the people of the 15th District of 
Ohio, with regard to vital issues which 
are before the Congress. Through the 
medium of a questionnaire I am asking 
my constituents to give me the benefit 
of their thinking on several issues. 
Their responses will be helpful to me 
and my colleagues in guiding us to a de- 
cision,on these important subjects. 

The current budget is a _ subject 
which has received’ widespread public- 
ity throughout the Nation. Many of my 
constituents are becoming more aware- 
of the magnitude of our expensive Gov- 
ernment. As an added feature of my 
questionnaire I have included a break- 
down of the current budget and have 
asked that my constituents express 
themselves on any part of it, whether 
they feel that the individual items be re- 
tained, reduced, or eliminated. 
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The questionnaire is as follows: 
FEDERAL BUDGET QUESTIONNAIRE 


Much dissatisfaction with high Federal 
expenditures has been expressed since the 
budget - recommendations for fiscal year 


March 21 


1958 (July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958) were pro. 
sented to Congress in January. On iy, 
page is a brief outline-of approximate ¢,. 
penditures recommended. If you care ;, 
comment, please indicate your feeling aboy, 
these programs. 


| Yes Reduce Elimina: 


} a 


I. Major national security items ($43,335,000,000—60.3 percent): 
Purchase of aircraft, ships, guided missiles, and other military equipment 


($12,273,000,000) 


Pay-and support of military personne] ($10,524,000,000) 
Operation and maintenance of military equipment ‘and facilities ($9, ,598,- - 


000) 
Military public works, research, reserves ($5,605,000,000) 
Military assistance to foreign nations ($2,600,000, 000) 


Atomic energy programs ($2,340,000, 
Stockpiling of minerals and defense | 
. International affairs and finance items ( 


000) 
wroduction ($395,000. ,000) 
,444,000,000—3.4 percent): 


Foreign aid (economic and technical development) ($1,833,000,000) 
Export-Import Bank a to assist United States industries in forei ign 


markets ($243,000,000 
Conduct of foreign eae ($194,000,000) .______ 


Foreign information and exchange activ ities ($174, rr) ,000) 


. Commerce and housing et, »748,000,000—2.4 percent): 


Aviation ($465,000,000 


Housing and community a ($438, 000,000) 


Water transportation ($420,006,000 

Civil defense and disaster aids “5168; 000,000) 
Postal Service ba 000,000) 

Highways ($42,000. 


General aids to coe and other ($157,000,000) 


. Agriculture and agricultural resources ($4,965,000,000—6.9 percent) : 
Farm price supports and related programs ($2, CN io iat ida tall cen iene thio oe al 


Soil bank ($1 
Agricultural 


and water resources ($366,00°,000) 


Farm ownership and operation loans ($271 ,000,000) 
Rural electrification and rural telephone loans ($265,000,000) 
Research and other agricultural services ($280,000,000) 


. Natural resources ($1,538,000,000—2.1 percent) 
River basin develo; 
Forests 
Nati 
Minerals ($99,000. 


pment and public power ($992,000,000) 
lic lands, and Indian lands ($263,000,000) 
al parks and fish and wildlife ($137,000 000) 


General resource surveys and other ($47,000,000) 


. Labor and welfare ($3,538,000,000—4.9 percent) 


Publie assistance (payments to States to aidneedy persons) ($1,684,000,000) 


Promotion of public health $606,000,000) 
Promotionof education ($534,000,000 
Labor and manpower services ($400,000, 000) 


General p urpose research, libraries and museums ($111,000,000) - 


\. Sehool-lunch 
. Veterans services 
Compensation and pensions ($3,103,000 000) 
Hospitals and medical ($836 000,000 
Education and training ($757 ,000,000) ____ 


, vocational rehabilitation and others ($203,000,000) -__ 
benefits ($5,027 ,000,000—7 percent) 


Veterans unemployment and loan guarantee benefits ($1) 10, 000 ,000) it 


Insurance and indemnities ($42,000,000) 


Other services and administrative costs ($179,000,000) ......-..--.---------|--------|---------- 


. General government ($1,451 ,000,000—2 percent) 
Financial bee pee nae ($519,000,000) 


Pto records management ($307 ,000,000) 
FBI, alien control and related programs ($196,000,060) 
Legislative and judicial functions ($152,000,000). .-_. 


Central €] costs ($104,000 


persomn ,000) 
Distriet of Columbia, U. 8. Territories ,($108,000,000) 


Weather Bureau a’ 

; —— on our natio: 
figure represen 

through the retirement of the principal. 


"other ($70,000 


The Nasser Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
looking very carefully into the economic 
cost in money and ‘into other possibilities 
of bypassing the Suez Canal, which I 
think is the only way, by peaceful means, 
to bring Colonel Nasser to some terms 
with the free world and its necessities. 

In aid of that effort, I had intended to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Today and Tomorrow—the 
Nasser Problem,” written by Walter 
Lippmann, but I am informed that the 
distinguished majority leader, the Sen- 


debt ($7,360, noe i8. 2 percent) 
ts a fixed debt and is not subject to change except 


ator from Texas (Mr. JoHNsoy] has al- 

ready presented it for the Recorp. 

I do ask unanimous consent that an 
address I delivered last night to the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women here in 
Washington be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR Jacos K. Javits, or NEw 
Yore, Detiverep Berore THE NATIONAL 
Counci, Or Jewish Women, SwHoreHAM 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 20, 1957 
The time for a showdown with Colonel 

Nasser in the Middle East is now. The war 

of nerves with him is on, and the prestige of 

the United States and the United Nations is 
on the line. 

In his letter to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
President Eisenhower assured him that ‘Is- 
rael will have no cause to regret” its with- 
drawal of troops. Now that Israel has with- 
drawn, I am deeply convinced that she 1s 
the full support of the American people 01 
the moral justification of her position. 
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I believe that the United States and the 
U.N. have undertaken serious moral commit- 
ments involving their good faith and the 
judgment of the world will be based upon 
the effort to perform these moral commit- 
ments more than on strict legal construction. 
In this connection, I do not see why it should 
be taken for granted that Egypt belongs in 
the Gaza strip under the armistice agree- 
ment of 1949. On the contrary, a very good 
case may be made out for the proposition 
that, having violated the armistice by its 
fedayeen raids, Egypt may not use this agree- 
ment now to assert civil jurisdiction, and the 
area should revert to U. N. disposition as be- 
fore the armistice agreement. 

I think we must understand that in the 

Mideast crisis the U. N. is facing one of its 
greatest tests as an agency to maintain the 
peace and could be seriously damaged for 
future effectiveness in this area if it fails 
here. 
Expressions about hopes and expectations 
regarding a settlement of a conflict between 
Israel and Egypt contained in a joint declara- 
tion by United States Secretary of State 
Dulles and Israel Foreign Minister Meier can- 
not obscure that hard fact. 

Let us never forget that Nasser needs the 
U. N. far more than the U. N. needs Nasser. 
Nasser needs U. N. funds to clear the canal 
and feed the Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. 
In dealing with him we should lead from 
strength; strength that comes from the reali- 
zation that our position regarding the Gaza 
strip, the Suez Canal, and the Gulf of Aqaba 
is morally right and that Nasser depends on 
the Suez Canal monetarily in a big way. I 
sincerely hope that the challenge of Nasser- 
ism will be felt in Bermuda, where President 
Eisenhower, the free world leader for peace, 
is meeting with Prime Minister Macmillan, 
of Great Britain, our greatest ally. 

If n to bring Nasser to terms, I 
believe we should lead the free world in 
bypassing the canal. We should assure 
Great Britain, Prance, and other large users 
of the canal that we intend to help them 
financially to bypass the canal, thereby in 
effect invoking economic sanctions on Egypt, 
without U. N. action, if it does not cooperate 
in maintaining Mideast peace. 

Bypassing the canal presents an analogy 
with our problems with Iran durihg the 
rule of Mossadegh who found that the free 
world could not be defied indefinitely when 
it refused to submit to his injustice or ex- 
actions. Our country, in the interest of 
peace, should back the same kind of treat- 
ment for Colonel Nasser. 

I recognize the budget implications of 
such a declaration as it probably would in- 
volve an estimated underwriting of $250 
million a year, but the very reason for 
budget reduction in other respects is to be 
able to meet just such emergencies in the 
maintenance of peace. 

The moral commitments>of the United 
States and the U. N. respecting the Middle 
East are: That the U. N. Emergency Force 
will remain deployed to separate Egypt and 
Israel lamd.and sea forces at the Strait of 
Tiran and the Gaza strip “until it is clear 
that the honexercise of any claimed belliger- 
ent rights has established, in practice, peace- 
ful conditions.” These are the words of 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations Henry Cabot Lodge on January 28, 
in the BW. N. General Assembly. Also, that 
“the United States believes that the gulf 
[of Aqaba] comprehends international 
waters and that no nation has the right to 
prevent free and innocent passage in the 
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force as would assure that the Gaza strip 
could no longer be a source of armed infil- 
tration and reprisals. The three points 
upon which Israel has always insisted and 
which were the basis for the “grave and 
repeated provocations” which brought on 
the hostilities of October 1956 are: Cessation 
of guerilla (fedayeen) raids from the Gaza 
strip into Israel; freedom of transit through 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel’s port of Elath; 
and transit on the same basis as other na- 
tions for Israel’s shipping through the Suez 
Canal. 

It is now clear that Colonel Nasser will not 
allow, if he can help it, Israel’s shipping to 
move through the Gulf of Aqaba or the Suez 
Canal, thereby invoking belligerent rights, 
the nonexercise of which is one part of a 
moral commitment of the U. N. and the 
United States. He has already ousted the 
U. N. from civil administration in the Gaza 
strip and is clearly getting ready to oust 
the UNEF from military responsibilities 
there, in this way not waiting until peace- 
ful conditions are established, but on the 
contrary giving every indication of renewal 
of the Fedayeen raids. 

The grave question facing the free world 
is: What will the United States do? What 
will we do within and what will we do out- 
side the United Nations to keep the peace 
in the Mideast. We are dealing now not with 
form or verbal assertions but with acts. The 
U. N., because of the tenuous legal position 
it has taken that it has a right to be in 
the Gaza strip through the UNEF only by the 
consent of Egypt, is yielding one position 
after another. Colonel Nasser will obviously 
persist in pressing every possible opening, 
and so long as he so persists and if he is 
successful, the free world must expect the 
danger of war, vast Communist influence in 
the Mideast, the denial of the area to peace- 
ful commerce and ultimately either being 
held up for the oil resources of the Mideast 
which it needs or else having them denied. 

Within the U. N., the United States should 
call for a special emergency session of the 
U. N. General Assembly to deal with: (1) 
Backing up the UNEF in its stated mission 
“to help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces” over “an 
area extending roughly from the Suez Canal 
to the armistice demarcation lines’’; and (2) 
serve notice on Egypt that if it should at- 
tempt to send troops into the Gaza strip 
or assert belligerent rights and deny to Is- 
rael’s shipping transit through the Gulf of 
Aqaba or the Suez Canal, we should consider 
that an imminent threat to peace and de- 
mand sanctions against Egypt. 

Acting outside the U. N. we should also 
send our own shipping through the Gulf of 
Aqaba, demonstrating its character as in- 
ternational waters. 

We should take the initiative in this situ- 
ation because the prestige of our country 
and our own self-interest in maintaining 
the peace in the Middle East are at stake. 





The Soil Bank and Northwest Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two separate 
articles from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 14, 1957, dealing with 
the wheat problem which confronts us 


= 
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annually. The first article is entitled 
“Northwest Wheat Men Shun Soil 
Bank,” and is written by Alice Myers 
Winther. 

The second is an article by Malcolm 
Bauer, one of the most able writers in 
Oregon, and a great newspaperman. 
The article is entitled “Joe Meek Tries 
Self-Help.” 

These two articles will form the basis 
of. reference for future discussions on 
my part on the floor of the Senate when 
the Senate comes to consider wheat leg- 
islation. 

There being no objections, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

NORTHWEST WHEAT MEN SHUN Som BANK 
(By Alice Myers Winther) 


SEATTLE.—Many wheat farmers in the State 
which has 3 of the top 4 wheat-producing 
counties in the Nation take a dim view of 
the soil-bank program. According to the 
State Department of Agriculture, the present 
acreage signed up for 1957 for the acreage 
reserve part of the program is only about 
10 percent of the wheat land of the State. 
This indicates that only a small percentage 
of Washington’s 8,000 wheat farmers are 
participating. 

This may be due in part to the fact that 
85 percent of Washington wheat is fall 
wheat, and participation for 1957 would have 
had to be decided upon last October. At 
that time the program was still so new farm- 
ers had had little time to figure out what 
they wanted to do. More likely, however, 
it is due to general dissatisfaction with the 
program itself. 

John Stephenson, retiring vice president 
of the National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers and himself operator of a wheat farm in 
Adams County, explains it this way: 

“The program defeats its own purpose of 
an overall reduction in grain supplies. In 
the heavier_production areas, where a cut- 
back in acreage would really make some dent 
on surpluses, the payments are not high 
enough to enable the farmer to participate. 
In the lighter production areas, the soil bank 
serves as a crop-insurance program for the 
continuance of uneconomical wheat farms. 

“In the intermediate production areas the 
compensation that the participating farmer 
receives comes in two parts: an acreage re- 
serve payment for leaving acreage out of 
wheat production, and the payment he gets 
for the sale of alternate crops produced on 
the same acreage that would normally have 
been sown to- Wheat. These alternate 
crops—generally barley or alfalfa—in turn 
glut the market the soil bank was estab- 
lished to help in the first place, since wheat 
has to compete with other grains in the feed 
market.” 

INEQUITIES SEEN 

There is even less participation in the con- 
servation reserve part of the soil bank pro- 
gram. Soil conservation district leaders 
meeting in Seattle not long ago expressed 
both confusion and disillusionment. Some 
said they thought at first it was going to be 
a good program, but now they doubt if it 
can attain its objectives. There are too 
many inequities, they said, and the provi- 
sions are not flexible enough to make it fit 
conditions that vary from county to county. 

“It doesn’t cut down surpluses and all we 
get is conservation. It’s a terribly high price 
to pay for conservation,” was one comment. 

Others termed the program a “slap in the 
face” for the conservation farmer. “I’m sick 
and tired of Washington coming out and 
penalizing the farmer who has been doing 
& good job for a long time,” groused another. 

The Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers, according to Mr. Stephenson, who 
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was its first president, believes the only 
sound program for wheat is one which will 
return to wheatgrowers their historic right 
to compete fairly in the markets of the world 
without having to sacrifice a fair return on 
that portion of the wheat which is consumed 
domestically for food. 

In its opinion, reiterated at its convention 
last December, the only effective means of 
accomplishing this objective is what is called 
the domestic parity plan. This plan has 
had not only the vigorous support ef the 
National Association of Wheat Growers but 
also the blessing of the National Grange. 
The Oregon Wheat Growers League also re- 
cently reaffirmed support of the plan as of- 
fering a long-range solution to the wheat 
problem. 

DOMESTIC PARITY EXPLAINED 

Under domestic parity, Mr. Stephenson 
explained, all wheat would be sold in the 
market at the going market prices. The 
prices would be established freely by com- 
petition and not by Government edict. 
Consumers of bread and other wheat food 
products would continue to pay in the mar- 
ket place, as they do now, only what he 
called a fair price. j 

But, unlike the present program, there 
would no longer be a necessity for consumers 
as taxpayers making a second payment in the 
form of taxes for export subsidies, storage 
costs, or losses because of spoilage. 

The operation of the plan, about which 
there has been much misunderstanding, 
would be this, as explained by Mr. Stephen- 
sion.” 

At the beginning of each marketing year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would determine 
the portion of the wheat crop which would 
go into consumption for human food. This 
domestic food quota would be allotted among 
wheat farms substantially on the same basis 
as acreage allotments are now made, ex- 
cept that the acreage would be translated 
into bushels and the share of each farm 
would be in bushels. 

Each farmer would receive a_ certificate 
stating in bushels his share of the estimated 
domestic consumption of wheat for food. 
This certificate would have a dollar value 
representing the difference between the aver- 
age market price (as estimated in advance 
by the Secretary of Agriculture) and 100 
percent of parity. 

The. value of the certificate plus the price 
received in the market place would return 
to a grower the equivalent of full parity on 
that portion of his crop consumed domesti- 
cally as food. For the portion of his crop 
used for feed or export, he would receive 
whatever the wheat sold for in the market 
place. 

These marketing certificates would be ne- 
gotiable drafts on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They could be issued to farm- 
ers ahead of harvestirig time, thus helping 
them to finance farm operations during the 
high-expense season. 

{Proponents of the plan generally pass 
lightly over the fact that the dollars repre- 
sented by the certificates would, one way or 
another, have to come from the farmer’s fel- 
low citizens who buy what the farm pro- 
duces. Either as taxpayers or consumers, . 
Mr. and Mrs. America have to foot the bill, as 
they do for other necessities. 

[Critics argue, too, that the plan would be 
complicated to administer. Nevertheless, it 
has won substantial support, although not 
sufficient to put it through Congress.] 

In 1953 Washington ranked third in total 
bushels of wheat produced. The fact that 
the State now ranks only sixth among the 
States is attributed by local growers to what 
they consider the unfair treatment accorded 
them in the national allotment program. 
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Jo—= MEEK TRIEs Se._r-HELpe 
(By Maleolm Bauer) 

PorTLAND, OrEc.—Joe Meek is an Oregon 
wheat farmer. He has worked his 640-acre 
farm in Gilliam County, on the State’s cen- 
tral plateau, for more than 20 years. In all 
that time his best year was 1951, when he had 
a,.total gross farm income of $19,044 and a 
net of $11,695. But, in 1955, with his gross 
reduced to $11,638, he was able to earn, above 
costs, only $3,953, the return for his man- 
agement, labor, and capital investment. 

Joe Meek is not the farmer’s real name. 
But his farm is real, and the record is real; 
and it is, according to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of Oregon State Col- 
lege, a record typical of Oregon wheat farms, 
Joe Meek’s production has increased steadily, 
and the price received per bushel is still at a 
high level. But his income, largely due to 
skyrocketing costs, has been reduced to a 
level comparable only to that of the prewar 
years. 

The predicament in which Joe and his fel- 
low Oregon wheatgrowers find themselves 
was the reason for the assembly here recent- 
ly of the Oregon Wheat Industry Conference, 
the first such all-industry gathering since 
1926. 

Represented were growers, handlers, proc- 
essors, transporters, millers, bakers, livestock 
feeders, consumers, labor, restaurant opera- 
tors, retailers, and exporters—all the iong 
line of those concerned with the production 
and marketing of this basic grain crop. 
Sponsors were Oregon State College and thte 
Oregon Wheat Growers League, an organiza- 
tion created for the specific purpose of solv- 
ing wheat growers’ problems through self- 
help. 

INITIATIVE REPORTED 

The conference heard encouraging reports 
of Oregon initiative-in solving many pro- 
ducing and marketing problems. Oregon 
State College experimental stations have 
made many discoveries contributing to in- 
creased yield per acre. .The Oregon Wheat 
Growers League and the Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, a State agency, have taken aggres- 
sive and imaginative steps to promote wheat 
consumption, not only domestic but world- 
wide. 

The latter program has gained national 
attention. A few months ago, for example, 
spokesmen for Oregon wheat handed out 
100,000 sweet rolls at an international trade 
fair in Osaka, Japan, to stimulate the grow- 
ing Japanese appetite for wheat foods. The 
Japanese market, in the past few years, has 
absorbed a considerable part of Pacific North- 
west wheat exports. 

The Oregon wheat-promotion campaign is 
responsible for the appearance on United 
States grocery shelves of the wheat food, 
bulgor, a modern adaptation of an ancient 
oriental dish made by boiling and drying 
soft wheat, rubbing off part of the bran and 
then cracking the kernels. The result is.a 
substitute for rice and has much the same 
qualities of taste and appearance. 

The bulgor development is a direct result 
of Oregon wheat industry’s investigation and 
sampling of native opinion in Japan, India, 
and other Asian nations. Asia is by far the 
greatest potential market for Oregon wheat, 
only about 25 percent of which can be con- 
sumed within the State. The bulk of the 
remainder must be sold outside the United 
States, or stored. 

The conference resolved to increase such 


‘promotional activity and to work especially 


for a wider consumption of wheat as live- 
stock feed. Wheat could be economically 
fed by cattlemen if priced about the same as 
corn, a conference subcommittee reported. 
[While this development can help wheat 
farmers, it means competition—and new 
problems—for corngrowers.] 
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A surprise was the conference’s mq} 
report on Government wheat programs. [Ty 
report, prepared in advance by a study com. 
mittee and distributed in mimeographeg 
form at the meeting, criticized present ang 
proposed Government price-support pro. 
grams, including the domestic parity, ,; 
two-price, plan recommended by the Oregoy, 
Wheat Growers League. Instead, the com. 
mittee suggested a direct income paymem 
to farmers—like the Brannan plan proposeq 
during the Truman administration—such 
is in effect with respect to wool. This, the 
report said, is a program of abundance, not 
scarcity, with no Goverhment manipulation 
or control. 

In present scarcity programs, the commit. 
tee said, “taxpayers pay the costs of making 
the food scarce, so they in turn have the 
privilege of buying at higher prices.” 

There is good reason, however, to doubt 
that this is an expression of the sentiment 
of the Oregon wheat farmer. Some farmer 
delegates to the conference suggested that 
the committee’s majority report was a re. 
flection of the views of city-based representa. 


oo 


rite 


.tives of the industry—such as bakers ang 


millers—rather than of Joe Meek and his 
fellows. 

As a result of such criticism, the final re. 
port of the conference was rewritten in com. 
promise form, giving more.prominence to 
committee minority reports recommending: 
(1) The domestic. parity system, which has 
been once rejected by Congress; and (2) 
greater reliance on wheat’ industry self-help, 

The marked success of the latter—includ- 
ing experimentation with wheat types and 
promotion in foreign markets—was one of 
the most encouraging revelations of the 
2-day eonference. 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Philip McCallum, general counse! of 
the Small Business Administration, be- 
fore the Association Executives of Mich- 
igan, at the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw, 
Mich., on March 2, 1957. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
2% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$173.25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


- as follows: 


Appress BY PHILIP McCattum, GENFRAL 
COUNSEL, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES OF MICHI- 
GAN, Bancrorr Hore., SaGinaw, Micu.,, 
Marcu 2, 1957 


It is a real pleasure and indeed an honor 
to be afforded the opportunity to address the 
Association Executiyes of Michigan today 
here in the Thumb area. 

At the outset I w to emphasize how 
greatly the Small mess Administration 
values the work of your organization and 
similar groups throughout the country. We 
feel close to you because we have found that 
it is not difficult for you to and en- 
dorse the significance and benefits of the 
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services Which the Smali Business Admin- 
istration is making available on an increasing 
scale to small-business owners of the Nation. 


As you doubtless know, we are a young and 


small agency. We are only a little more 
than 3% years old. The 83d Congress, upon 
the recommendation of President Eisenhow- 
er, recognized that there was a great need 
for an agency that could effectively meet the 
individual needs of the small business con- 
cerns of the country. There are more than 
four million such concerns. 

We believe that the decision—to establish 
this agency—has been more than justified. 
In fagt, the Congress and President Eisen- 
nower have given us wide responsibilities 
and solid encouragement continuously and 
in increasing measure since the Small Busi- 
ness Act established our agency in 1953. 

Trade associations have helped tremend- 
ously to spread the word about what we do 
to assist, promote, and encourage the small- 
business man in,meeting the increasing 
competition which confronts him today. 

We welcome your continued support and 
interest and I know that our Administrator, 
Wendell B. Barnes, joins me in urging you to 
help us even further in channeling the avail- 
ability of our services to the thousands of 
small-business enterprises of this great Wol- 
verine State of ours—in the advancement of 
their growth and economic well-being. 

We welcome your help, your advice, but 
most of all your encouragement. 

Members of the Congress from Michigan 
have been helpful to us and alert to the 
needs of this State. Senator Porrer is fre- 
quently in contact with us and Congressmen 
ALvIN BENTLEY and ELForp CrEDERBERG from. 
this area have also demonstrated their 
interest in assisting small businesses. 

Your association deserves great credit for 
its efforts to advance the widespread interests 
and usefulness of its membership. 

Nothing seems to stand still in this jet- 
propelled age of technological ferment. One 
of the most important functions of manage- 
ment is to make new discoveries, produce new 
methods, creating improved products and 
services. I think you will agree that the 
businessman who ignores the necessity of 
constant stocktaking does so at the grave 
risk of being left behind in today’s fast-step- 
ping parade of progress. 

Concern over the welfare of small business 
is not new; it goes back to colonial times. 
Benjamin Franklin and other leaders often 

the view that economic power 
should be distributed among many pro- 
prietors. 

The concern that the United States Con- 
gress has for the welfare of small business 
is nowhere better expressed, I believe, than 
in the opening sentences of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953. \ 

Let me cite for a moment what the Small 
Business Act says: 

“The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free compe- 
tition. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expression 
and growth of personal initiative and indi- 
vidual judgment be assured. The preserva- 
tion and m of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well-being 
but to the security of this Nation. 

“Such security and well-being cannot be 
realized unless the actual and potential 
capacity of small business is encouraged and 
developed. It is the declared policy of the 
Congress that the Government should aid, 
counsel, assist, and protect insofar as is pos- 
sible, the interests of small-business concerns 
in order to free competitive enter- 
prise, to insure that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for supplies 
and services for the Government be placed 
with small-business enterprises, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the overall econdmy of 
the Nation.” 
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To discharge the great responsibilities out- 
lined in this congressiénal policy, the Small 
Business Administration carries on four 
major activities: 

1. We help small firms gain access to ade- 
quate credit at reasonable terms; 

2. We help small firms obtain a fair share 
of the Government’s contracts; 

3. We help small firms with their manage- 
ment and technical production problems; 

4. We make disaster loans at 3 percent 
interest to owners of homes and businesses 
damaged or destroyed’ in natural catas- 
trophes. 

Now I would like to explain how the Small 
Business Administration is ready to aid or 
advise you and others, individually and col- 
lectively, in meeting the day-to-day chal- 
lenges of our enormously developing and 
changing economy. 

The Small Business Administration is a 
100-percent service organization. We have 
only one objective—that of helping the Na- 
tion’s small-business concerns in every way 
possible. 

To make it easy for small firms to take 
advantage of our services, so they need not 
spend their time and money coming to 
Washington, all of our services are available 
through our nationwide network of field 
offices. 

Many of you doubtless know that we have 
a regional office in Detroit. The address 
there is 211 West Congress Street. Mr. 
Frederick W. Pritchard is our regional direc- 
tor. Do not hesitate to call upon Fred 
Pritchard at any time. He has a courteous 
and expert working staff of specialists. Refer 
businessmen to them. 

How do we determine whether a firm is 
a small-business concern? 

For financial-assistance purposes in the 
act which created the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, a “small business” is defined as 
one which is independently owned and oper- 
ated and which is not dominant in its field. 
The act also authorized the SBA, in making 
a more detailed definition of small business, 
to use such criteria as number of employees 
and dollar volume of business. 

In general, the Agency’s criteria for de- 
termining whether a firm is small, for loan 
purposes, are as follows: 

A manufacturing concern is considered 
small if it employs 250 or fewer persons, in- 
cluding employees of affiliates, and large 9f 
it employs more than 1,000 persons; if it 
employs more than 250, but not more than 
1,000 persons, it may be considered either 
small or large, depending on the employ- 
ment size standard which the SBA has de- 
veloped for its particular industry. 

Most wholesale concerns are classified as 
small if their yearly sales are $5 million or 
less. 

Most retail and service trades firms are 
considered small if their yearly sales or re- 
ceipts are $1 million or less. 

For purposes of Government procurement, 
a manufacturing concern is a small business 
if (a) it is not dominant in its field of 
operations and, with its affiliates, employs 
fewer than 500 employees, or (b) it is certi- 
fied as a small business by the Small Business 
Administration. ‘ 


To be classified as a small business con- 


“cern; a nonmanufacturing firm bidding on 


Government purchases (dealer, distributor, 
wholesaler, jobber, or agent) must meet the 
same criteria as a manufacturer, plus two 
additional requirements: (1) It must be de- 
fined as a regular dealer under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, and (2) in the 
case of a Government purchase reserved for 
award to small business, or in appropriate 
cases involving equal bids, it must furnish 
the product of a small manufacturer or pro- 
«ducer in the performance of the contract. 


Now let us turn to the four major objec- 
tives which I referred to a few moments ago. 
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One of these major objectives is to help 
small firms overcome their financial prob- 
lems by increasing the flow of credit to them, 
at reasonable rates. 

In this program, we counsel with small 
firms on their financial problems, assist them 
in obtaining credit from private sources; 
and, if private credit is not available at 
reasonable rates, we will ourselves make the 
loans to the small firms. 

Under the Small Business Act, we are au- 
thorized to make direct loans to small firms, 
or loans in participation with private lenders. 
However, we cannot make a direct loan if a 
participation loan is available. 

By law, there is a $250,000 limitation on the 
Agency’s direct loans, as well as on the 
Agency’s share of a participation loan. 

We have the authority to make loans larger 
than $250,000 to corporations formed by small 
business concerns for the purpose of produc- 
ing or securing raw materials or supplies. 
In these cases, the maximum Agency loan is 
$250,000 multiplied by the number of smail 


‘ businesses which have formed the corpora- 


tions. 

Let me describe briefly what might be 
called a typical Small Business Administra- 
tion loan, say, to a manufacturer. Usually 
the manufacturer applying for a loan wants 
to add to his capacity, enlarge his plant, 
acquire more machinery, improve his manu- 
facturing process. 

Or perhaps his business has been expand- 
ing so rapidly that he is urgently in need 
of additional working capital to provide suf- 
ficient inventories of the raw products he 
must have for efficient operation. 

In a typical loan situation, the borrower 
has a good record. His management has 
been competent, and he is able to show 
that the loan should result in increased earn- 
imgs so he can repay it on schedule. Usually 
a local bank is helping this manufacturer 
with some of his credit needs, and is willing 
to continue with short-term financing. But 
the applicant needs help in financing the 
new construction and in consolidating his 
obligations so they can be repaid over a long- 
er period. Perhaps his bank is willing to 
provide part of the long-term financing and 
share the loan with Small Business Ad- 
ministration. If not, then we will con- 
sider making the entire loan ourselves. 

In our lending program, we seek the co- 
operation, the participation by banks and 
other private lending: institutions. We feel 
we are receiving their cooperation, as shown 
by the fact that about two-thirds cf our 
loans have been in participation with banks. 

Since the start of the agency’s financial- 
assistance program in 1953, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has approved 6,421 
business loans totaling $247,551,000 to aid 
small firms, and 4,862 disaster loans, total- 
ing $56,200,000. 

In the past month of January the agency 
approved 261 business loans totaling $11,- 


801,000 and 32 disaster loans totaling 
$552,000, a record increase in our loan 
activities. 


Thus, in the majority of our loans, we do 
more than help provide for the long-term 
credit needs of worthy small firms. At the 
same time, we help small concerns establish 
a line of credit, with a private bank, in 
their own city or town. Then, in the guture, 
when they need financing, they should be 
able to obtain it without difficulty from their 
local bank. 

Just about 1 year ago we put into opera- 
tion a new type of loan program designed 
to provide term credit for the very small 
wholesaler, the retail shop, and the small 
service establishment. We call this type of 
loan our limited-loan participation plan, and 
it is meeting with a tremendous response on 
the part of both the banks and the very small 
establishments. 

These are all bank-participation loans— 
a bank must take at least a 25-percent share. 
The loans may run as long as 5 years, and 
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the interest cannot exceed 6 percent—it may 
be even lower if the bank agrees to it. 

The Government’s share of these loans is 
limited to $15,000 or 75 percent of the total, 
whichever is smaller—so you can see most 
of these loans are in the $10,000, $15,000, or 
$20,000 category. 

They are providing the small firms, the 
really small fellow, with a ready source of 
credit for expansion, for working capital, for 
fixing up his place—and he is building up 
an established line of credit with his local 
bank at the same time. 

Our second major program of assistance 
to small firms is that of helping them obtain 
a fair share of the Government’s contracts. 

The most impotrant activity in this area 
is small business set-asides program with 
other Government agencies. 

Under this program, we have assigned 
representatives to the principal United States 
Government purchasing centers to review 
proposed purchases and to determine, in 
cooperation with contracting officers, which 
orders should be set aside entirely or in 
part for award to small business. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
began its operations on August 1, 1953, more 
than $1,400,000,000 in Government purchases 
have been set aside for exclusive award to 
small firms. 

The Small Business Administration’s third 
major activity is assistance to small business 
concerns with their management and pro- 
duction problems. 

Our program in this field is largely an 
educational one, designed to help a business- 
man fill in the gaps in his knowledge and 
experience, and acquire a better grasp of 
overall business administration—in short, to 
become a more capable executive. 

As one part of this program we are spon- 
soring small business administrative man- 
agement courses in cooperation with leading 


educational institutions in all parts of the 
country. 

Since starting this program in the spring 
of 1956, we have cosponsored 196 courses in 


82 educational institutions. More than 
5,000 small business owners and managers 
have attended the courses. The University 
of Michigan and Wayne University are par- 
ticipating in this program. 

In addition, we provide small firms with 
four series of publications dealing with 
important management, technical produc- 
tion, and marketing subjects. These are 
practical, clearly written publications pre- 
pared largely by management consultants, 
university teachers and other recognized ex- 
perts in private indstry. ~ 

The four series cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as market analysis; budgeting, 
business insurance; employee selection; ap- 
peal procedure for income tax cases; records 
management; and sales forecasting. 

Three of these series are distributed free 
by our Agency, while the fourth is sold at 
nominal prices. More than 3 million copies 
of these publications have been obtained by 
businessmen and others from our Agency, or 
purchased from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Let me cite just a few of the titles of our 
Management and Small Marketers Aids, 
which are distributed free upon request. I 
think you will find them interesting. “How 
to Build Your Sales Volume,” “How to Ana- 
lyze Your Own Business,” “Sales Forecasting 
for Small Business,” “How to Reduce Your 
Operating Costs,” “Planning Your Working 
Capital Requirements,” “Attracting Cus- 
tomers to Your Small Store,” “Basic Stock 
Control for Small Stores.” 

Another series of publications, which we 
call our Management booklets are available 
from the United States Government Print- 
ing Office at nominal prices. Here are a few 
titles you may find interesting: ““Human Re- 
lations in Small Industry,” “Making Your 
Sales Figures Talk,” “A Handbook of Small 
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Business Finance,” and “New Product In- 
troduction for Small Business Owners.” 

The Small Business Administration also 
makes loans to assist in the rehabilitation of 
businesses and homes which have been dam- 
aged or destroyed by natural disasters, such 
as storms and floods. This humanitarian 
function is a very important part of the 
work of the agency. 

When natural catastrophes occur, we 
quickly open temporary loan offices in the 
stricken areas and offer 3 percent loans to 
help in the rebuilding of homes and busi- 
nesses. Our disaster loans may run as long 
as 20 years. 

We also make drought disaster loans to 
small firms in areas where _prolonged 
drought has caused serious losses to the 
businesses. 

In addition to these four major programs, 
we are active in many other ways to help 
small firms. 

Our agency is helping small firms keep 
abreast of the times. This is important in 
this technological age in which new prod- 
ucts and new processes appear on the busi- 
ness scene daily. Research and development 
on new products and processes represent in- 
surance of future profits of a business. The 
management of many business concerns say 
their firms would be out of business in a 
few years if they discontinued their research 
and product development programs. 

At the same time, large numbers of small 
business concerns are unable to conduct 
effective er continuous research on new 
process and product development. 

Our products assistance program is de- 
signed to supply this need by providing small 
businesses with information and data on 
product research, including but not limited 
to assistance in these areas: Product de- 
velopment, product marketing, possible new 
and improved products, inventive ideas, 
patentable ideas, Government-owned pat- 
ents, privately owned patents, product re- 
design, and new processes. ; 

Information of this type is contained in 
@ products list circular which "we issue every 
month and mail without charge to firms 
requesting it. 

The Administrator, Wendell Barnes, is a 
member of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws. 
Protection for small business has been a 
determining consideration in making recom- 
fhendations designed to preserve competition 
and freedom of entry into the market. 

The recent increase in merger activity has 
Tesulted in the absorption of many small 
businesses, intensifying the competitive 
problem for the small businesses which have 
not been merged. But the problem has 
many facets, and generalization is difficult. 
In many cases mergers of small firms have 
been beneficial to the members. 

One of the ways in which small businesses 
may suffer the greatest injury through 
mergers is by the invasion of a giant corpo- 
ration into a field which has been charac- 
teristically dominated by small concerns 
and which is not germane to the larger 
concern’s main line of activity. It is in cases 
like this that a watchdog attitude on the 
part of our agency may be clearly justified. 
We are concerned with the effect on the 
competitive strength of small business that 
this type of merger may have. 

I should make it clear at this point that, 
although the Small Business Administration 
is the one agency of our Federal Govern- 
ment that is exclusively concerned with the 
welfare of small business, there are many 
other United States Government agencies 
which also have small-business programs. 

The Department of Defense, for example, 
has shan sat the ceil aera in all three 
branches of the services. They not 
only assist our agency in earmarking con- 
tracts for small-business award but also ad- 
vise and assist small firms with special prob- 
lems relating to specifications and other 
procurement matters. 
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The Department of Commerce has a specia} 
unit for small business in its Business anq 
Defense Services Administration for the pur. 
pose of making the vast reservoir of busi. 
ness information compiled by the Depart. 
ment more readily available to small firms. 
This unit also cooperates with our agency jn 
obtaining basic raw materials and equip. 
ment for small firms when they have diff. 
culty in finding a supplier. 

A Smeati-Business Unit has been estab. 
lished in the Antitrust Division of the De. 
partment of Justice to which complaints 
from smail business firms, unrelated to pend- 
ing investigations or cases, are initially 
channeled. There such complaints are re- 
viewed to determine whether substantia) 
questions of antitrust violation may exist. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Gen. 
eral Services Administration, Internationa] 
Cooperation Administration, and other 
branches of our Federal Government, also 
have small business units working actively 
in behalf of small business. 

In addition, both Houses of our Concress 
have special Small Business Committees 
which deal only with the problems of smal] 
business and legislation affecting the small 
business community. 

Now, let us look for a moment into the 
future to get some idea of the business po- 
tential in the years ahead. 

For one thing, our population is expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We are increasing 
our population at a rate of more than 3 
million each year. Our population is now 
past the 170 million mark. Every 8 seconds 
a new American baby is born, adding 8,500 
new mouths to be fed every day. 

To give you a more graphic idea of what 
this means, the increase in population adds 
the equivalent of a new city about twice the 
size of Saginaw each month. It adds every 
year half the population of the State of 
Michigan. Babies are our greatest treasure— 
the biggest impetus to increased business 
volume. 

This means more and more business for 
the milkman, the laundry, the doctor, the 
clothier, and the food distributors. As long 
as prospects are promising and prosperity 
becomes ever more universal and permanent, 
young Americans will have the confidence to 
marry, have children, and multiply the de- 
mand for mountains of food, goods, and 
facilities. 

There is another powerful force which is 
being exerted steadily to increase our eco- 
nomic growth—our rising standard of living. 

The electrical manufacturing industry is 
now planning to build the vast amount of 
equipment that will be required to double 
the present electric service in less than 10 
years. And it is estimated that the electrical 
industry will be called upon to quadruple its 
‘output in the next 16 years. 

One of our leading business magazines 
not so very long ago predicted that the aver- 
age American family will double its pul- 
chasing power in the next 25 years. Think 
what this increase will mean to all industry. 

Closely coupled with this steadily rising 
standard of living is our rapidly developing 
technology. The peacetime developments of 
atomic energy are only beginning, but al- 
ready they are opening up fields so vast that 
the imagination can scarcely comprehend 
them. Color television. and automation are 
here. Space satellites will soon be launched. 

Incidentally, a small firm was recently 
awarded. the contract to build the third or 
final booster stage of the earth satellite— 
and all of its subcontractors are small firms. 
It is gratifying to us that small businesses 
are going to give the earth satellite the 
final nudge that will take it into outer 
space. 

We are entering the age of commercial 
jet aviation, and solar energy is now being 
harnessed on an experimental basis to power 
@ telephone line. 

The commercial applications of new devel- 
Opments are endless. We hear of new &x- 
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amples every day—portable raaios that will 
fit wrist or pocket; and household appli- 
ances that turn on and off at the brush of 
3 nal these things are persuasive evidence, 
it seems to me, that this Nation’s economy 
js now poised for the greatest, most won- 
derful period of expansion and development 
we have ever known. 

In closing, I should like to call to your 
attention something that happened in 
washington recently that is of great impor- 
tance to the future welfare of small business. 

I refer to the appointment by President 
Eisenhower of a Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, and more particularly to the 
Commitee’s first progress report issued last 
om Chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business is Dr. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. Other members are the 
Administrators of the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and the Secretaries of the De- 
partments of Defense, Commerce, and Labor. 

Here are some of the recommendations 
the Committee has made: 

1. Several forms of tax adjustment for 
small business; 

2. A broadened program for increasing 
small business participation in Government 
purchasing; 

3. Legislation to enable closer Federal 
scrutiny of mergers; . 

4. Procedural changes in the antitrust 
laws to facilitate their enforcement; and 

5. Measures to reduce the amount of pa- 
perwork required in operating a small busi- 
ness. > 
In commenting upon the Committee’s re- 
port and recommendations, the President 
said: 

“I want to assure you that I shall give the 
recommendations of the Committee the 
prompt and favorable consideration they de- 
serve—both .in preparing for executive ac- 
tion and in drawing up the administration's 
legislative program for the new Congress.”’ 
' The programs and actions I have discussed 
clearly indicate the continued interest there 
is today in the welfare of small business. 
But the businessman of today must be alert 
and ready to seize new opportunities as they 
develop. He must keep constantly in mind 
the long-term effects of the changes that 
are now occurring—our rapidly growing 
population, rising standard of living, and 
rapidly advancing technology. 

John Ruskin has said: “Every human ac- 
tion gains in honor, im grace, in all true 
magnificence, by its regard to things that are 
to come, It is the far sight, the quiet, con- 
fident patience, that, above all other attri- 
butes, separates man from man.” 

For those businessmen who hold steadily 
to the far sight, and have a true regard for 
exercising sound judgment and constructive 
business principles to the things that are to 
come, the opportunities for the future are 
indeed promising. 





VA Home Loan Interest Rates— 
Johnson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the arti- 


cle by economist Sylvia Porter, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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im the Appendix of the Recorp, is evi- 
dence of the mounting testimony that 
second thought should be given to rais- 
ing the interest rates on GI home loans. 
There is real hope that the present tight- 
money market can be expected to ease 
within the foreseeable future and that 
the supply of funds available for housing 
will increase without any further rise in 
interest rates. Earlier this week, for ex- 
ample, the press reported that 9l-day 
Treasury notes had dropped to 3.041 per- 
cent, the lowest point since November— 
except for.a special tax anticipation loan 
in December. 

But the anticipated easing of the 
money market apparently will not be 
sufficient to provide for the 1.5 million 
housing starts this year, which our coun- 
try requires, if we are to provide housing 
for. new family formations and replace- 
ments for outdated and run-down struc- 
tures. Early passage by the Congress of 
S. 726, which would authorize the use of 
some $1.3 billion in NSLI funds for direct 
veterans’ home loans at the present 
statutory rate of interest, 442 percent, 
would go far in helping to make available 
this vitally needed housing and in easing 
up the demand for VA home loans and to 
facilitate the supply. The most opti- 
mistic predictions of new housing starts 
for 1957 has been the same as for 1956, 
1.1 million. The preponderance of 
thought is there will be a sharp drop. 
The present rates is at about 910,000 
starts for 1957, and this is a crisis figure. 
This is far short of what our Nation re- 
quires and far short of what we should 
be able to‘produce during a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there abjection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Evening Star of 

March 20, 1957} 
Your MOoNeEyY’s WorTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
PEAK OF TIGHTNESS 

We are seeing the tightest phase of the 
tight money cycle which has dominated most 
of the Eisenhower administration right now. 

Unless the economy takes off soon again 
into a new boom, the level of interest rates 
will not go higher, obtaining a loan will not 
become harder, the money squeeze of 1956-57 
will not get rougher. 

Few experts believe that we're in for_an- 
other exuberant business upsurge in the 
months ahead, even though today’s lull well 
may give way to a moderate advance later. 
Assuming the experts’ judgment is correct, 
the above statement about money also will 
turn out correct. 

And that will be of the most practical 
bread-and-butter significance to millions of 
Americans, home builders and home buyers, 
big businessmen and small, ordinary buyers 
of goods on the installment plans, and offi- 
cials of cities and States the Nation over. 

For it means that getting a mortgage to 
build or buy a home will be less difficult as 
1957 rolls on. 

It means that the interest rate you have 
to pay for a home loan won't get higher and 
it may go lower. 

-. Easier downpayments 

It means that downpayment terms. on 
house purchases won't get stiffer and they 
could ‘become easier. 
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It means that you'll have a better chance 
to obtain the credit you want and need to 
expand your, business, modernize your shop, 
improve your home. 

It means that the cash officials of your 
local or State government must raise to 
build schools, roads, hospitals, and to fol- 
low through on other public projects will be 
more readily available. 

And it means that you're now getting as 
fat an interest return as you are likely to 
get on savings in your local bank or savings 
institution, on the soon-to-be-sweetened 
United States savings bonds, on other 
highest-grade Government, corporation, and 
municipal bonds. 

We're not back into a cycle of easy, cheap 
money—tfar, far from it. 

But the pressures of demand for money 
are easing. 


Big sales anticipated 


Businessmen are anticipating big sales 
this year. But they are not jamming their 
warehouses as eagerly as they were, and so 
the pace of their borrowing to stock their 
shelves with goods is milder, too. 

Building of homes is sharply down, and 
as @ result demands for mortgage money are 
sharply down as well. This is cutting the 
pressure. 

Although the Federal Government is still 
spending at a rising rate, State and local 
government borrowing has been curtailed 
by the very unreceptiveness of the money 
markets. 

And now the Federal Reserve Board is 
shifting from a policy of aggressive restraint 
on credit to a more passive attitude (to use 
the words of the authorities themselves). 

For the first time since 1955, there are 
signs that the worst of the tightening is 
over, And there even is a faint glimmer of 
easier money ahead. 





Agricultural Price-Support Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
more and more people are demanding 
that the agriculture program be care- 
fully reexamined with the objective in 
mind of making it more effective, both 
for the producer and the consumer. 

Recently, Prof. L. H. Simerl, professor 
of agricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Llinois, delivered an address at 
the 19th Annual National Farm Insti- 
tute at Des Moines, Iowa, which deals 
directly with the price support program 
and on alternatives to the present 
system. 

Mr. Simerl is considered one of the 
Midwest’s leading agricultural econo- 
mists. His recommendations are worthy 
of the careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion of every Member of Congress. His 
remarkable address, entitled “Income 
Payments, an Alternative to Price Sup- 
ports,” affords an opportunity for the 
Senate to undertake a review and study 
of our present agricultural price sup- 
port programs. There needs to be some 
rethinking and new thinking. Surpluses 
continue to mount while the Govern- 
ment seeks to stifle production. Farm- 
ers are being driven from the land, by 
low prices, and processors find their 
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business interfered with by Govern- 
ment; grain dealers are frequently at the 
mercy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in both its domestic and export 
programs. 

How much longer do we have to wait 
before we seek a better way to do what 
every fairminded American would ex- 
pect us to do to provide equality of op- 
portunity for American agriculture? 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Professor Simerl] be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


INCOME PAYMENTS, AN ALTERNATIVE TO PRICE 
Supports 


(By L. H. Simer!) 


Our Federal Government has tried many 
Plans to raise the prices of farm products 
and farm incomes. For example, the Federal 
Government has supplied easy credit. It has 
set up tariffs and other barriers to the import 
of agricultural products. It has subsidized 
the export of farm products. It has regu- 
lated charges and services by railroads and 
other public utilities. It has regulated mar- 
ket practices. It has exempted farmers from 
various legal restrictions applying to most 
other industries. 

Our Federal Government has fixed prices 
of farm products through marketing orders 
and agreements. It has supported prices 
through direct purchases and through price- 
support loans. It has made direct payments 
to producers of some products in order to 
get them to produce more. It has made di- 
rect payments to producers of some products 
in order to get them to produce less. It has 
offered voluntary production control pro- 
grams for some crops like corn. It has im- 
psed compulsory production control programs 
for important crops like wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

Our present collection ef farm programs 
includes all of the above types of procedures, 
and others as well. The collection is the 
accumulation of 40, and more, years of talk, 
resolutions, legislation, trial, and error. 

At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment annually takes about $5 billion from 
taxpayers for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes. Neither the farmers nor the 
taxpayers are satisfied with this situation. 
In fact, I have never found a single individ- 
ual who approves of it. Some people want 
more and higher price supports. Most, but 
not all, of these would also impose tighter 
production controls. Some people want to 
reduce price supports. Still others would 
eliminate them entirely. 

A substantial number of people recom- 
mend the replacement of price supports with 
an extensive system of direct payments to 
producers of the crops and animal products. 

We have such a program now in effect for 
wool, Somewhat similar payment programs 
were used for milk during World War II. 
They were much more widely used during 
the years 1934 and 1939. In those years the 
payments were called rental payments, par- 
ity payments, benefit payments, production 
adjustment payments, agricultural conser- 
vation payments, Government payments, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
payments, price-adjustment payments, dai- 
ry-production payments, etc. More recently 
we have added a new name—soil-bank pay- 
ments. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such direct 
payments as a substitute for price supports. 
Rather my assignment is to discuss a com- 
pletely different type of income support pro- 
gram for agriculture. 

I am not the originator of this proposal. 
Rather I am a reporter of it. The idea first 
appeared in print back in 1945 in an arti- 
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cle by Dr. R. L. Froker, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics. At about the same time two other 
men, L. J. Norton and E. J. Working, both 
of the University of Illinois, were develop- 
ing a similar plan which was published in 
a publication of the university called Mli- 
nois Farm Economics, January 1946. Prof. 
Goeffrey Shepherd, of Iowa State College, 
also proposed a similar plan for supporting 
farm income. His article appeared in the 
August 1946 number of the Journal of Farm 
Economics. All four of thése men are pro- 
fessional agricultural economists of the high- 
est standing. Professor Froker now is dean 
of the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He spoke from this 


- platform in the 1956 National Farm Insti- 


tute. Prof. L. J. Norton was also sched- 
uled to speak here last year, but was fatally 
stricken shortly before the institute was 
held. At the time of his passing he was 
head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. Pro- 
fessor Working now is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Wash- 
ington State College. Professor Shepherd, 
of Iowa State College, is well known to this 
audience. 

Most direct payment plans call for pay- 
ments to individual producers of a few crops 
or products. A separate program is or would 
be required for each product. The Froker- 
Norton-Working proposals would eliminate 
all the separate and special commodity pro- 
grams and provide a single uniform program 
for all farmers. 

In the words of Dr. Froker, “Agriculture 
as a whole should be guaranteed a mini- 
mum share of the national income as a 
floor below which total farm income will 
not be permitted to fall. If total net farm 
income from normal operations is below the 
prescribed minimum then it should be sup- 
plemented with parity income payments di- 
rect to individual farmers in proportion to 
the market value of the products which they 
produce and sell.” (R. K.-Froker, J. F. E,, 
November 1945, page 848.) 

Notice that there are only three simple 
steps in this program: (1) Congress would 
specify some proportion of the national in- 
come which would be guaranteed to farmers; 
(2) whenever farm income fell short of this 
proportion, the Government would make 
payments to farmers to make up the deficit; 
(3) the payments to individual farmers 
would be in proportion to the value of the 
products produced and sold by each one. 

The chief limitation of the method is that 
it would afford least protection to the pro- 
ducers whose products have fallen more in 
price than others. However, it must be rec- 
ognized that these relatively low prices, 
which develop in prosperous times as well 
as in depressions, usually indicate a need for 
production shifts. In such cases the single- 
payment program would stimulate needed 
changes rather than retard them as present 
plans do. 

Our present program is particularly de- 
ficient in aiding farmers who need it most. 
For example, anyone who knows American 
agriculture knows that the pork and beef 
producers were hardest hit a year ago. Yet 
our program of price supports did nothing 
for them, except to make their feed costs 
higher. 

This single overall farm-income support 
program would have several important ad- 
vantages over the many and varied programs 
now in effect, and also over a system of sepa- 
rate payments for each of several products. 
A few of these advantages will be listed here: 

1. The plan would avoid interfering with 
the function of prices in directing the pro- 
duction and consumption of farm products. 

2. It would avoid the production controls 
that are necessary to prevent a greater pro- 
duction than can be sold at support prices. 

3. The single-program plan would . elimi- 
nate the determination of the incomes of 
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producers of each of several farm product, 
by congressional action and administrative 
rulings. 

4. It would permit full production ang 

freedom of action for each farmer. 
5. It would give farmers a direct interest jy 
promoting the national economy, since they 
would be assured of a stated proportionate 
share of that income. 

6. The single-payment program would en. 
courage the production of the farm products 
that consumers want, rather than those that 
are already in oversupply, as is the case with 
present programs, and as would be the case 
with commodity production payments. 

7. The exact cost of the program wouly 
be readily apparent each year, not hidden 
or disguise? as under present, and many 
proposed programs. : 

8. The exact payment and benefit to each 
producer would be also readily available 
The consumer-taxpayer-citizen has a rich} 
to know who gets his money and why. Thi; 
is a generally accepted principle in Ameri. 
can government, whether it be local, State. 
or national. 


9. This would be the simplest of all pro. 


mation required for the calculation of pay- 
ments to individual farmers would be avail- 
able from the farm records that are required 
for income tax and social-security tax 
returns. F 

10. The single-payment program woul 
give the consumer-taxpayer something va)- 
uable for his money, whéreas under price 
supports, and probably commodity pay- 
ments, too, he pays more taxes, pays more 
for food, and gets less to eat. 

11. The outstanding advantage of making 
payments to farmers in proportion to cash 
farm receipts (less feed and livestock pur- 
chased) is that additional distortions amone 
prices of individual farm commodities would 
not be created. 

12. Finally, the single-income-payment 
program would avoid setting farmer acainst 
farmer. It Would avoid granting benefits 
to some farmers at the expense of their 
neighbors, and to some regions at the ex- 
pense of others as is the case with individual 
commodity price support-production control 
programs, and as must also be the case with 
any program of payments based on the pro- 
duction or nonproduction of individual 
commodities, 


Tribute to President Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Concord Daily Monitor 
of Concord, N. H., on Monday, March 18, 
1957, written by James M. Langley, edi- 
tor and publisher. 

Mr. Langley, representing the United 
States, was in charge of the United 
States trade negotiations with the Phil- 
ippines. He did an excellent job as ne- 
gotiator, commanding the respect of both 
our country and the people of the Philip- 
pines. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 
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TRAGEDY 


Four weeks ago tonight we boarded the 
President Cleveland in Manila Harbor to end 
the most extraordinary 3 weeks of our life. 
our host during that time, the President of 
the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay, came 
aboard that evening to bid us goodbye. So 
did the man who now succeeds him in office, 
vice President Garcia. And so did other 
prominent Filipinos, some of whom today lie 
dead beside their President in the wreck- 
age of his personal plane upon the side of a 
mountain on the island of Cebu. 

It is hard for us to believe the words we 
have just written. We had fiown in that 
plane, to Baguio, the famous Philippine sum- 
mer capital and resort town; to Negros, 
principal sugar island of the nation; to 
Mindanao, island of fabulous untapped 
wealth; to Jolo, capital of the Sulu islands, 
where Captain Jack Pershing had defeated 
the Muslim Moros. It was a new plane, less 
than a month in service, and it was manned 
py the best Philippine Air Force pilots. 

We had gone to the Philippines as a tourist. 
We had hoped we might meet President 
Magsaysay. We never had to ask. Instead, 
while we were still at sea, there came his 
invitation to be his guest at Malacanyang, 
the Philippine White House. A great dele- 
gation of Filipino friends we had made in 
1954 during the trade agreement negotia- 
tions we had conducted for the United 
States met us as our ship sailed into Manila 
Harbor. Upon landing they conducted us 
to the palace, and there the President and 
his lovely first lady welcomed us as “our 
friends.” 

We lived at Malacanyang for 4 days, then 
transferred to the presidential suite at the 
Manila Hotel as a base for touring the 
islands. We ate with the Magsaysays sev- 
eral times, and saw them formally and in- 
formally on other occasions. The President 
could not have done more for anyone, and 
we were just plain American citizens with- 
out title. All the other hundreds of Fili- 
pinos, great and small, whom, we met, were 
equally gracious and we made many new 
friends besides the members of the first 
family. As we Write this.we are not yet 
certain just how many and which of these 
friends have been killed in the tragedy which 
has befallen the Philippines and the free 
world. f 

The people of the United States never had 
a more loyal friend than President Mag- 
saysay. He would have been reelected this 
year by his own people, but now the course 
of Filipino politics is made obscure again. 

Magsaysay had faith in his people, and so 
do we. They have met great tragedy before 
and there is that within them, as it was 
within their late, great President, which will 
show them the right. 

The Filipinos are friends of the people of 
the United States. Either way there are 
occasional irritating incidents. There is, 
at times, excessive nationalism on either 
side, or displays of intolerance. But funda- 
mentally no two peoples on earth hold more 
closely to identical concepts of human 
liberty than do Americans and Filipinos. 
In the days ahead this should never be for- 
gotten. 

It was Ramon Magsaysay’s great talent 
that he recognized this true brotherhood of 
freedom between the two peoples and that 
he could interpret it into valid actions. But 
he was not alone in this. There are other 
great Filipinos who think as straight and 
act as morally as did this greatest of their 
recent leaders and they will not let his 
memory down nor witness the destruction of 
his inspiration. 

On our side we must realize that this is so 
or we will betray the faith President Mag- 
Saysay had in us no less than in his own 
countrymen, 


Significance of Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Scores Inaction in Hungary Is- 
sue,” written by the Most Reverend Rob- 
ert J. Dwyer, bishop of Reno, Nev., and 
published in the Brooklyn Tablet of Jan- 
uary 12, 1957. The article states bril- 
liantly the significance of the Hungarian 
revolution to the American conscience. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Scores INACTION IN HuNGARY IssSuE—RENO 
PRELATE DECLARES AMERICANS ARE LAZY AND 
INDIFFERENT 

(By Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer) 

Shakespeare’s phrase for it would be the 
“expense of spirit inya waste of shame.” It» 
exactly describes the magnificence of Hun- 
gary and the ignominy of the rest of us. 

Here, for anyone who cares about such 
things, is the supreme example of heroism 
in our age, the test case of the meaning of 
Christendom, the most glorious vindication 
of the human spirit we have known. 

The classic instances, Thermopylae, Pick- 
ett at Gettysburg, the defense of the Alcazar, 
fade as the stars before the mounting sun. 
Here is an expense of spirit so lavish as to 
enrich all history. 

But then, by contrast, our wasteland of 
shame. We have cited all the prudential 


- reasons why we should work “through chan- 


nels”; we have marshaled all the arguments 
for avoiding a world conflict of incalculable 
risks and dangers; we have even called upon 
the moral theologians to assure us that no 
revolution, however just, should be under- 
taken without reasonable hope of success; 
but the fact remains that while we have been 
talking a nation has been murdered. 


NOTHING BUT TALK 


Our shame is that we have been able to do 
nothing but talk. But it goes deeper than 
that. It lies in the fact that we have allowed 
ourselves to be maneuvered into our present 
embarrassment, and that we did so pretty 
well with our eyes open, 

It might have been foretold by anyone 
with a glimpse of vision that the pre@ise con- 
catenation of circumstances we accepted 
would produce the precise results we now so 
grievously deplore. 

There would have been no need for a 
prophet; a mathematician would have done 
as well. William Lloyd Garrison’s burning 
words, “a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell,” may have been Abolitionist 
rhetoric, but they could well serve as a plain 
unvarnished statement of what we let our- 
selves in for when we signed on the dotted 
line at Yalta. 


BLAME SHARED BY ALL 


There is not much point now in trying to 
foist the total blame for the great sellout 
on certain individuals, living and dead. If 
we were to assess it completely we might 
have to go back much farther than the 
hypothetical rivet in grandfather’s neck. 
Blame Karl Marx for Stalin, blame Mr. Sec- 
retary Cecil for Winston Churchill, blame 
Wilson James for F.D. R. 
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It is a line of reasoning which obviously 
gets nowhere, for the simple reason that it 
ignores the blunt fact of personal responsi- 
bility. 

If there is blame to be assessed it is to be 
shared by all of ns. We consented to the 
fact. We were too lazy or too indifferent or 
too occupied with making money to bother 
our heads about it. 

We consented to a world half free and half 
slave, and we entered into a compact with 
the slave power which literally bound us to 
the maintenance of that peculiar institution 
over one-quarter of the habitable globe 

We dressed it up with pious phraseology, 
of course, to placate the ghost of Father 
Abraham, and we even—God forgive us— 
talked about the new types of collective de- 
mocracy. We knew what we were doing. 
Now we are paying the price. 


IDEALS BLASPHEMED 


Not that we are suffering physically. Our 
gas supply is not rationed, our cities are in- 
tact, our holiday crowds are not being ma- 
chine-gunned. All these things are happen- 
ing in Hungary, and Hungary is a long way 
off. 

But we are suffering in our conscience. 
It comes home to us that this is actually 
the result of our doing. We have blasphemed 
the ideals that are the most sacred inherit- 
ance of America, and now they rise us like 
bloodstained furies to haunt us. 

We open our gates to 25,000 Hungarian 
refugees, and every one of them is a living 
reproach to the criminal stupidity that 
ruined them. 

In a few more days we will celebrate the 
Christmas of 1956. We will sing the old 
carols, recalling the eternal hope of peace 
on earth to men of good will. We will salve 
our conscience with the reflection that if 
there is precious little peace and even less 
of good will; we at least are not wholly to 
blame, and even if we were, there is nothing 
we can do about it. Which is, precisely, to 
miss the entire meaning of Christmas. 

For the whole point of Christ’s coming is 
that we are to blame for our sins and that 
we are responsible for the world we live in. 
The nativity was not a sentimental gesture 
for our comfort but the divine answer to 
our absolute need for salvation. Christ came 
not as a gentle visionary but as the supreme 
realist to change the face of the earth. 

Christianity is actually far less theory than 
it is the stern practice which places the bur- 
den of justice and charity exactly where it 
belongs, in the hands of each individual. 
Our Christmas joy would necessarily be in- 
complete were even one human soul denied 
its God-given liberty. With Hungary in 
agony and half of Christendom enslaved this 
is a Christmas more of hope than of joy. 
May that hope come quickly, as the day star 
from on high. 





Speaking Awards to Mary Winter and 
Estrid Baldwin, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday night, March 9, I had the honor 
of attending the banquet of the 15th an- 
nual 4-H Radio Public Speaking Contest 
in Minneapolis This banquet honored 
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the 17 district winners and Minnesota 
State champions, who for 2 months have 
been competing with over 800 young 
people in Minnesota from the ages of 14 
to 21 

During these 2 months, almost every 
radio station in Minnesota carried talks 
from this group on “How the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange Program 
Builds Better World Understanding.” 
The first place winner this year was Mary 
Winter, of Redwood Falls, Redwood 
County, Minn. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of her talk 
which won the 1957 radio speaking State 
championship be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

The second place State winner this 
year was Miss Estrid Baldwin, of Mc- 
Gregor, Aitken, Minn. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of her talk be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

I know of nothing more heartening, 
Mr. President, more encouraging for the 
future and vitality of American democ- 
racy, than the continuation and expan- 
sion of activities like these speaking 
contests. 

There being no objection, the orations 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How THE IFYE Procram Burups BETTER 
WorRLD UNDERSTANDING 


(By Mary Winter, Redwood Falls, Redwood 
County, Minn., 1957 radio speaking contest 
State champion) 


There was Mary, from England, with a 
neatly clipped accent, throwing American 
slang around like a veteran; Carlos, a dark- 
eyed teen-ager from Uruguay, getting his 
feet tangled up in a 4-H square dance, “Alle- 
mand left with your left hand, and a right 
and left grand.” Fred, the Australian fel- 
low, whose lonely look vanished in the glow 
of admiration over pretty American girls; 
and Anders, the tall, blond, very reserved 
Swedish farmer, who blushed as 100 Ameri- 
can teen-agers sang “Happy Birthday” to 
him—these were 4 IFYE’s from many 
lands that I met in 1956—4 I met person- 
ally and with whom I enjoyed many jokes, 
proving that an effective bridge between 
language difficulties is laughter. These four, 
plus the American IFYE’s I’ve heard and 
whose slides I’ve viewed, were those who 
taught me that the way to peace is through 
basic understanding of people. The IFYE 
program blazes the trail toward accomplish- 
ing this because, through this program, 
young farm people develop a sympathetic 
grasp of the problems of the farmer of an- 
other land, and a keener appreciation of the 
universality of human traits. .The IFYE 
participates in an international exchange of 
ideas and methods, besides sharing the best, 
and worst, in another country’s daily life. 

All of these rural young people in this wise 
exchange are helping build world under- 
standing through their part in the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange, or IFYE, as 
it is less formally called. The IFYE dele- 
gate works toward world peace through two 
intersecting avenues—-the roads “why” and 
“individual.” The whys determine the ac- 
tions of many countries which are derived 
from the people of those countries as in- 
dividuals. 

The foreign farmer whose American IFYE 
works by his side as he picks grapes, har- 
vests wheat, plants potatoes, herds sheep, 
or milks cows gains a much different idea of 
America from this grassroots ambassador, 
whose interest in farming equals his own, 
than the farmer would ordinarily get from 
his only contact with America—its movies, 
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Countries that are desperately in necq 
these things appreciate our help, but :) 
the contact grows cold and the feelinc 
lost. We can feed the empty stomac! 
clothe the body, but when understajc 
between people about their culture and « 
customs is left out, the message is lost 

Ed Aiton, the originator of the Intern, 
tional Farm Youth Exchange 
worked with former 4-H and rural yo, 
members in a program that would aid 
search for world understanding. The, 


depicting gangsters, cowboys, and Indians, 
and its tourists, who are more relaxed than 
they would usually be because they are 
taking a well-earned vacation. To the for- 
eign mother whose American IFYE daughter 
helps her do the family washing by hand, 
Prepare a simple meal, or weave cloth for 
the wearing apparel of the entire family, 
America becomes a friendly people, not just 
a vast country whose large enterprise and 
hurried pace does not concern itself with the 
individual. The American youth takes 
many steps toward world peace when he 
learns that the Scottish people don’t wear 
kilts every day; that Greece isn't only dncient 
ruins; that Switzerland isn’t all high peaks, 
inhabited by yodelers and mountain climb- 
ers; that Iran’s horizon isn’t composed en- 
tirely of oil derricks—the list of changing 
concepts is endless, and it is a two-way 
process, duplicated by American and foreign 
IFYE’s alike. 

To understand an individual's problems 

is to enlarge the compass of one’s world un- 
derstanding, for to understand individuals is 
to understand the composition of nations, 
and their reasons for actions in world rela- 
tions. Perhaps, for example, France’s re- 
luctance to permit West Germany's entry 
into the North Atlantic Treaty,Organization 
stems from the total destruction of his land 
wrought by the German war machine, as 
"seen twice through a French farmer’s eyes— 
his answer, multiplied by several million, 
gives an important reason for French hesi- 
tance, and one not to be taken lightly. For 
a brief while, a foreigner’s problems become 
his own, and who can gainsay the fact that 
@ more sympathetic understanding comes 
with sharing a problem. As IFYE delegates 
at the person-to-person level, American 
youths learn these reasons for world crises 
from the individuals concerned, and acquire 
broader understanding of the world situa- 
tion as a whole. In like manner, the IFYE 
delegate to America hears from the American 
farmer, whose earnings are near the bottom 
of our national wage scale, his version of 
America’s hostility toward the influx of for- 
eign farm products on American markets. 

Probably the most important way the 
IFYE program builds world understanding 
is not only through actual contacts with 
people, which are, of course, still compara- 
tively few in number, but also through the 
reports these IFYE’s from America and from 
abroad bring to the “folks back home,” help- 
ing them gain the same understanding of 
world problems as the IFYE himself has. All 
parts of our globe, as seen through an IFYE's 
sildes, talks, conversation, and attitudes, be- 
come real, with people’s hopes, dreams, 
joys, and sorrows not so different from the 
listener’s own. 

From its beginnings in 1947, when 6 young 
British farmers journeyed to America, to its 
present proportions, when the foreign IFYE’s 
I met were only 4 of over 100 delegates from 
50 different nations, the International Farm 
Youth Exchange ‘has grown to a prominent 
place in the quest for world understanding 
and hence, world peace. One American 
IFYE summed it up in these words, employ- 
ing the four letters, I-F-Y-E in its be- 
ginning: 

“If ye understand each other, 
Ye shall have world peace.” 


How THE IFYE Program Buritps BEerrer 
WoRLD UNDERSTANDING 
(By Estrid Baldwin, McGregor, Aitkin 
County, Minn., 1957 radio speaking contest 
reserve State champion) 


An idea is born. Formed in the minds of 
young men and women all over the United 
States, the idea came out of a desire to 
promote better understanding between the 
peoples of the world in a more realistic 
way than food and clothing. 















de- 


cided that this search should begin on the 


grassroots level of society, the home. 
In 1947, the program of Internationa! 
Youth Exchange was begun, and their ide 


became a reality. The first letters of ea h 


rm 


word were used to spell IFYE, which applies 


to the program itself and the participan: 


Let us follow John Smith, a typical Ameri. 


can tourist visiting Europe. We find him y; 


iting all’ the important places, seeing al) the 


important things—by a split-second 1; 
table of events. Occasionally, he hears vag 
detached reports of conditions in the coun 
try; but he is so busy rushing from place 


me 
ime- 


le 


) 


place, country to country, trying to see every- 
thing, he sees nothing of true importance 
Back in America he feels adequately prepared 
to solve the whole foreign situation because 
he has seen the situation. But has he really 


seen it? His knowledge stops at the size of 


¢ 


the grapes used in his favorite wine and stays 
there. However, he is not the only one who 
may lose the meaning of his trip. To many 
tourists in America, the farm is pictured as 


a completely automatic pushbutton 


chine that takes all the work out of farm- 


ing and puts TV sets and Cadillacs in 


place. 


its 


IFYE’s go to Europe, and come to America, 
for a different reason than these tourists. 
It is the aim of the IFYE program and each 
of its participants to develop an appreciation 


of these problems and the resulting mis 


understandings. 


It is said that a picture may instantly 


y 


present what a book can set forth only ina 
hundred pages. An IFYE is the picture of a 


nation and its people. 


In his host country 


an IFYE lives with farm families sharing 
the work, fun, and ideas with his new mom 
and dad and brothers and sisters as he would 


in his own home. 


He experiences the thrill 


of doing new things, like driving an American 
tractor for the first time, or the ache of 


newly discovered muscles after a day int 
vineyards on the steep mountain slopes of 


he 
- 


Italy. The hardships, happiness, customs, 
and personality of these families become a 
part of the IFYE because he becomes a part 


of them. 


An IFYE from Finland noticed the extreme 
complexity of the American farming system 
on a large dairy farm. He later said, ‘“Farm- 


ers in America work very hard, for they 
both their brains and their hands.” 

understanding of the situation carried m 
meaning to him than a walk through ' 


use 


His 
re 


he 


barns and a look at the grazing herd, while 


on a 3-week tour of the United States. 


The social differences have an important 
influence on the relationship between na- 
tions. In Europe, for example, a woman out 
of respect for her husband, opens the door 


for him. American culture teaches 


the 


young male citizens to extend the same 
courtesy to the girl, and both nations dis- 
agree as to which is right. Perhaps there 


is no one answer, and the comparison mé 


v 


seem trite, but each exchangee finds it very 
hard to become accustomed to the opposite 
procedure in his host country. -He realizes, 
however, that because the custom has be- 
come an integral part of their society. 'n- 
dividuals have learned to accept it as a truth 


and other ways as wrong. 


Call it diplomacy, call it tact, call ‘t 
brotherhood. It is because someone has gone 
beyond the boundary of placid observation 


and projected himself into an environment ” 
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1957 
find out how and why a people think and feel 
as they do. 

when an IFYE returns to his homeland, 
whether it be Ireland, Germany, America, or 
any of the 48 nee countries in the 
exchange, he devo ‘several months to the 
sharing of his experiences with others. His 
stories and observations, reported by movies, 
slides, or talks, spread the purpose of the 
IFYE program to others. 

One person can observe and learn, but 
when he shares his feelings with others 
the circle of understanding grows. When it 
reaches the corners of the earth, and each 
man realizes his fellow man has the same 
hopes, dreams, and feelings he has, world 
peace can be achieved. 





Disappearance of Aviator Gerald Mur- 
phy—Tribute to Representative Charles 
0. Porter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
once again America’s most thorough and 
famous daily newspaper, the New York 
Times, has recognized the courageous 
leadership of Congressman CHARLEs O. 
Porter, of the Fourth Oregon District, in 
seeking a solution of the disappearance 
in the Dominican Republic of the Ameri- 
can aviator, Gerald Murphy. 

This grave matter is most properly a 
concern of CHar.es O. Porter, for Gerald 
Murphy is from Mr. PortTer’s home city 
of Eugene, Oreg. 3 

The New York Times gives full credit 
for the State Department’s new interest 
in the case to Congressman Porter. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the New York Times of March 19, 
1957, entitled “The Murphy Case,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: : 

_THEeE MurpPHY CasE 

It was heartening news that the State De- 
partment has at last decided to challenge the 
Dominican dictatorship on behalf of an 
American citizen. On Saturday it was an- 
nounced that Generalissimo Trujillo has 
been asked urgently to reopen the case of 
Gerald Murphy, the American aviator who 
disappeared from his apartment in Ciudad 
Trujillo last December. 

The case is especially interesting and im- 
portant because it has been linked to the 
even more mysterious disappearance of Jestis 
de Galindez, the Columbia University teacher, 
a Spanish Basque. Dr. Galindez disappeared 
from the heart of New York City more than 
a year ago after having written an exposé of 
the Trujillo dictatorship in the form of a 
doctoral thesis. 

The evidence bringing together these two 
Sensational cases is circumstantial. Mr. 
Murphy piloted a hired plane from Long 
Island on the day Sefior Galindez disap- 
peared and it is known the American flew 
to Ciudad Trujillo. Other details also point- 
ed to a connection with the Galindez case. 
The story given out by the Dominican au- 
thorities concerning Mr. Murphy’s disap- 
pearance and the supposed suicide of his 
companion, the Dominican aviator Antonio 
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de la Maza, was so fantastic that it would 
have been disgraceful if the Washington ad- 
ministration had accepted it without chal- 
lenge. One has to suppose that we might 
have done so, for our policy toward General- 
issimo Trujillo has been exceptionally 
friendly. 

It certainly looks as if credit for the State 
Department’s move must go to Representative 
CHARLES O, PorTER, of Oregon, who spoke up 
boldly and well in the House for his con- 
stituents, the parents of Gerald Murphy. On 
that day no Congressman came to Mr. Por- 
TER’s support. On the contrary, he was 
abused in unworthy fashion. His justifica- 
tion has- now come. 

It is to be hoped that the State Department 
will insist on a satisfactory answer from the 
Dominican Republic and its dictator, 
Generalissimo Trujillo. 





The Foreign Student Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, within the 
next few weeks a group of students from 
Sweden and Denmark will be arriving in 
my home State of Minnesota. Their 
coming is a part of the foreign student 
exchange program under which they 
will attend the University of Minnesota 
for about 6 months and live and work on 
Minnesota farms’for an equal period of 
time. 

The people of Minnesota will benefit 
from the presence of 11 Swedish and 6 
Danish students. They are all 21 to 27 
years of age and were selected from 
among the outstanding young agricul- 
tural students in the two countries. 
While they are here, an equal number 
of students will be studying and working 
in Sweden and Denmark. 

Mr. President, the importance of this 
type of program in the development of 
international understanding and the 
spreading of cultural understanding can 
hardly be measured, but I am sure that 
the families in my State of Minnesota 
who take these young Scandinavians 
into their homes will have their lives 
greatly enriched and, as a result, their 
communities and their State will be en- 
riched. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune announcing this plan may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 17, 
1957] 
Down ON THE FarM—17 Swedes, DaNes To 
LIvE ON FARMS IN STATE 
(By Axel Hansen) 

In a few more weeks Minnesota is going to 
be richer by 11 Swedish and 6 Danish young 
farmers. 

By a year from now we'll be richer by a 
great deal of increased understanding of our 
American ways and traditions on their part. 

Also we'll be richer by the same kind of 
understanding on the part of six Minne- 
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sota farm youth who right now are on their 
way to Sweden. 

As I see it. everybody gains by this type 
of foreign student exchange program. If 
anybody loses, I don’t know who it is unless 
it’s the spirit of narrow thinking and pro- 
vincialism. 

Seven of the Sweds already have arrived. 


The others, plus the six Danes, will arrive 
in early April. 
They all are 21 to 27 years in-age. They 


were selected from outstanding young farm 
students in the two countries. 

They'll study for about 6 months at the 
University of Minnesota and live and work on 
Minnesota farms for an equal period. The 
American students do the same in Sweden. 

There are a lot of names involved. I want 
to mention those of the visiting students. 
and where they are staying. There may be 
some Minnesotans acquainted with the visi- 
tors’ hometowns who would like to drop them 
a note or to drop by for a chat. 

The Swedish students and the host farmer 
with whom they will stay in Minnesota are: 

Bertil Gunnar Fleming Riise, Stockholm, 
who will visit the farm of Selmer Foss, Ken- 
yon, Minn.; Sven-Erik Malte Backgarden, 
Vasterlosa, visiting Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Thompson, Route 4, Waseca, Minn.; Hans 
Inge Larsson, Langebro, visiting Porter Ol-- 
stad, Hanska, Minn. 

Nils Goran Evert Mattisson, Vanga, visiting 
Philip Pahan, Underwood, Minn.; Sven Gun- 
nar Arne Erlandsson, Skoghult, visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. David Zimmerman, Weseca, Minn. 

Bo Ingemar Larsson, Ljungbyhed, visiting 
Einar M. Jensen, Tyler, Minn.; Arne Bertil 
Andersson, Klagstrop, visiting W. C. Drys- 
dale, Wabasha, Minn.; Lars Gustaf Akesson, 
Skelleftea, visiting at our farm at Battle 
Lake, Minn.; Ake Philipsson, Norrkoping, 
visiting, Henning Clemedtson, Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Carl-Wilhelm Ottergren, Kopingebro, visit- 
ing Duane Pearson, Ogilvie, Minn.; and Jor- 
gen Rockler Vaderstad, visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Youngdahl, Russell, Minn. 

The Danes and their host farmers are: 

Svend Poulsen, Olgod, visiting with us at 
Battle Lake; Frits Lundager Sorensen, Ny- 
koping, visiting Harold K. Shaffer, Route 1, 
Pipestone, Minn.; Paul Andersen, Tryggelew, 
visiting Glenn Holmberg, Vesta, Minn. 

Georg Nielsen, Gandrup, visiting David 
Woodward, Hawley, Minn.; Jens Herluf 
Druebjerg Jensen, Klippinge, visiting Sam- 
uel Bigalk, Harmony, Minn., and Arne Gud- 
mund Bjerre, Esberg, visiting W. H. Neu- 
mann, Watertown, Minn, 





Proposed Experimental Farm in Southwest 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
read in the March 12, 1957, edition of 
the Joplin, Mo., Globe an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “For an Experimental 
Farm.” Although the editorial deals 
specifically with a proposal for the cre- 
ation of an experimental farm in south- 
west Missouri, it contains also a number 
of well-expressed ideas which are of uni- 
versal applicabililty. .I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Widespread interest is displayed in pro- 
posed creation of an experimental farm in 
southwest Missouri, and for good reason. 
Such a project would be an advancement in 
the development of agriculture in the 22- 
county area and a contribution to the vitality 
of the area’s economy. 

Understandably a few people might ques- 
tion the validity and timeliness of the re- 
search center because one of the products of 
research, but only one, is furnishing know- 
how for“the purpose of increasing produc- 
tivity. Therefore, certain objections are 
natural in view of the fact that we are now 
living in an era of surplus, and surplus in 
farm economics inject a depressing influence. 

However, immediate troubles and contrary 
situations of the moment must not be al- 
lowed to jeopardize the future. Population 
is growing at a much faster rate than was 
predicted by the experts 10 to 15 years ago. 
Productive capabilities of farmers in the fu- 
ture must accelerate to meet the approach- 
ing enlarged demand. Research has many 
functions to perform from the standpoint of 
commodity output and plays its biggest part 
in the preparatory stages. 

The country today enjoys unparalleled 
abundance because yesterday there were in- 
dustrious men and women who studied and 
learned, then taught. It should not be for- 
gotten that the practice of research more 
often than not is judged in terms of years, 
even decades, in the attainment of measur- 
able success or final fruition from studies. 

Without an experimental farm in south- 
west Missouri, the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri in past years has 
contributed to many facets of agriculture in 
this part of the State, notably in diversified 
farming, animal husbandry, and dairying. 
With an experimental station there is no 
doubt that it could make a much greater 
contribution through new knowledge to be 
gained and imparted to the farmers. 


Carrol M. Shanks, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is appro- 
priate, I think, for me to bring to the at- 
tention of this body the contributions to 
our Nation’s life being made by an Amer- 
ican business firm with a Minnesota-born 
man at its helm. Minnesotans are 
aware, of course, of that firm’s contribu- 
tion to our State’s commerce, its partici- 
pation in the construction of the great 
Southdale Center, its beautiful regional 
home office in Minneapolis, but I wish at 
this time to point up especially the clear, 
basic humanitarian philosophy he and 
his company have established for not 
only a gigantic industry but for big busi- 
ness generally in our country today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a con- 
densation from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of March 17, 1957, of a recent 
story in Time magazine surrounding Car- 
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rol M. Shanks, president of the Pruden- 

tial Insurance Company of America, be 

printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

TuIs » CarroL. SHANKS—MaNn WHO DEALS 

WITH BILLIONS 


(Ep1Tor’s NoTe.—The subject of this week’s 
cover story in Time magazine is Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential, Insur- 
ance Company of America, who lived dur- 
ing much of his boyhood in Fairmont, Minn., 
where his father was postmaster. The fol- 
lowing is a condensation of the Time story 
on Shanks and Prudential.) 

How long will you live? 

Today everybody expects to live longer. 
But the man who can give the best longevity 
estimate, at least for 1 out of every 5 Ameri- 
cans, is Carrol Meteer Shanks, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, which has 33,200,000 carefully analyzed 
policyholders. 

By charting a man's age, background, di- 
seases, job, habits, even his morals, the Pru- 
dential can chart the odds on the death age 
down to the last decimal. 

Prudential’s tables show that a male 
policyholder 21 will probably live to be 73, 
one 30 will live to 74, one 45 can expect 
to live to 75. 

It also knows that its women policyholders 
live 3 years longer than the men it insures. 

Prudential, of course, also knows what odds 
to expect on its president, who turns out 
to be the perfect risk. 

At 58, with a trim 175 pounds spread over 
his 5-foot 10-inch frame, Shanks is lean and 
rosily healthy. 

He likes to get 8 hours’ rest most nights— 
10 p. m. to 6 a. m. He does an hour's 
calisthenics before eating a sensibly big 
breakfast. 

His other meals are light; he tries to keep 
lunch within 300 calories and dinner within 
700. He does not smoke, rarely drinks, and 
has few financial worries. 

His salary is $250,000 a year—more than 
any other life insurance executive. He is a 
family man, a Methodist, and thriftily drives 
a well-weathered 1948 Cadillac. 

When he dies, he wild have the satisfaction 
of leaving his family secure. At a cost of 
$27,000 in premiums annually, something 
that keeps him “insurance poor,” Shanks will 
leave his heirs policies totaling $450,000. 

By dint of his ideas and exertions, Shanks 
has not only become one of the most re- 
spected spokesmen for United States life in- 
surance, but also has made the Prudential, 
whose head offices are in Newark, N. J., the 
fastest-growing company in a rapidly ex- 
panding industry. 

Last week, with 1956 figures all in, Presi- 
dent Shanks announced Prudential had 
passed its biggest rival, Metropolitan Life, 
as the world’s No. 1 seller of life insurance. 

In 1956 Prudential sold $8.2 billion worth 
of new insurance, now has a total of $58 
billion worth -of insurance in force. With 

“assets of $13.3 billion, it ranks as the world’s 
third largest company of any kind. 

In 10 years as boss of Prudential, Shanks 
has taken some giant steps along the road 
to insurance for all, has boosted the com- 
pany’s sales 165 percent, its assets 95 percent. 

He is a great believer in group insurance 
by which entire companies can insure their 
work force for far less per capita than the 
cost of insurance for an individual, and will 
insure groups as small as four. 

Last year Shanks launched his biggest 
innovation: Family insurance for as little as 
$10.90 a month. It covers the lives of an 
entire family—father, mother, children— 
under the same policy. 

In the first 4 months after the plan started, 
190,000 families signed up for $1.5 billion 
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worth of the new insurance and made it p, 
far Prudential’s best-selling policy. 

Last year some $10 billion of life insuray 
funds was invested in the United Stat. 
economy, $1.6 billion of it by Prudent 

Almost anyone, big businessman or |):;) 
farmer or factory hand, can qualify ; 
Prudential loan or mortgage. At the top os 
Prudential’s list of borrowers is a Who's wh, 
of United States industry: Internationa) 
Business Machines, General Motors, Chrysjer 
Corp., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Inter. 
national Harvester, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Prudential is the world’s biggest private 
holder of home mortgages (500,000), one of 
the biggest financers of huge skyscrapers 
(Manhattan’s Empire State Building, chj- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart, Cincinnati’: 
race Hilton Hotel), a.strong backer « 
new shopping-center boom. 

It supplied $8 million for Minneapolis’ new 
Southdale center and $100 million for Los 
Angeles’ Lakewood shopping center and for 
more than 7,500 houses in a new development 
surrounding the center. 

Nor does Prudential stop there. The app! 
of Shanks’ eye isa new commercial and jy 
dustrial loan department, set up to : 
funds available to small-business men w} 
ordinarily cannot get long-term loans 
through normal bank channels. 

“What we're looking for,” says one Pru 
dential executive, “is the nice little company 
making a nice little product in Bu 
Ohio.” 

To do a better job selling insurance—and 
spreading loans evenly throughout the econ- 
omy—Shanks. kicked off the biggest decen- 
tralization program in the history of United 
States insurance. 

Since 1946 Prudential has opened 6 re- 
gional offices spread across the United States 
and Canada. Shanks laid out more than $10 
million for a towering Los Angeles home o!- 
fice, another $10 million for a 21-story H 
ton home office to back Prudential’s faith in 
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_Texas’ booming economy, still another $40 


million for a 4l-story Chicago home office 
that was the first new skycraper to rise over 
the lake front in 20 years. 

Millions more went into Minneapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Toronto, Canada, for mod- 
ern regional home offices with air condition- 
ing, restaurants (free lunches for employees), 
and auditoriums. 

As Prudential’s seventh president in 81 
years, Carrol Shanks sits behind a huge ma 
hogany desk in a suite of offices in Newa 
built in the days when insurance men spent 
heavily for purposes of prestige. 

Hand-carved Honduras mahogany frame 
the president’s doors and windows; the walls 
are covered with silver-filigreed blue paper, 
the ceiling fringed with gold leaf; deep-p!! 
rugs smother the floor. Shanks sometimes 
works in his shirtsleeves, dials his own phone. 

Shanks hates memos, delegates responsibil 
ity, passes out assignments with the inior 
mality of a man offering a stick of gum 

When tapping the man to head the Prucen- 
tial’s $5 billion midwestern operation, al! he 
asked was: “How would you like to go 
Chicago?” 

Yet Shanks can be a flinty chip off the 0! 
rock with anyone who attempts to balk his 
overall policies. 

“I hate to be frustrated,” he says. Last 
year, when a bitter disagreement came 
over his idea of pushing small Joans, Shank 
stood it as long as he could, then shook \ 
‘his bond department from top to bottom. 
Two executives were fired, six others quit 

At least 25 percent of the time, Shank 
is out on the road and the trips are | 
Killers. Says the boss of the Toront 
gional head office: 

“We brought him~here one Sunday :/t¢r- 
noon to do some work; he went to Winn!pes, 
where he gave 2 or 3 speeches, met every s!- 
gle Prudential employee, met the mayo’, ' 
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premier, went on TV and radio twice in 1 


“ey pe same thing happened in Edmondton, 
calgary, Vancouver. The rest of us were all 
4 out.’ But he just thrives. If he’s 
at a dimmer party one night, he’s perfectly 
willing to have the press in for breakfast— 
every morning.” 

shanks, a resolute homebody, is almost 
ynknown in suburban Montclair, N. J., where 
he lives with his wife Martha. Their 3 chil- 
dren—Wallace 31, Margaret 28, Meteer 25— 
are married and living away from home. 

His main relaxation is the piano. He prac- 
tices 1% hours each day, takes a weekly les- 
son from the same teacher he has had for 
nearly 20 years, and once every year sits down 
to a duet with her at a local recital. 

Since he became president, he has read 
innumerable books on how to be a successful 
executive, and has yet to find one, he says, 
“that indicates that I have a chance.” 

His father was the postmaster at Fairmont, 
Minn.—a firm-handed Methodist who looked 
on liquor as the root of all evil. From the 
start, young Carrol was smart in school. 

Following an elder brother, he went to the 
University of Washington, made straight A's, 
phi Beta Kappa, the presidency of Beta Theta 
pi, courted his future wife, and clerked after- 
noons and Saturdays in a dgwntown Seattle, 
Wash., shoestore. 

Married in 1921, he headed east to Colum- 
bia Law School, where he made a reputation 
for himself both as a bright young lawyer 
and a boxer with a Sunday punch. 

Once, when a cocky student dared Shanks 
to hit him on the chin, Carrol obliged—and 
knocked him cold. 

Shanks took a job teaching law at Yale, 
wrote four legal books with a Columbia class- 
mate and lifelong friend, Supreme Court 
Jutsice William O. Douglas. 

But teaching was not for him. “I wanted 
something to happen, wanted to hear the 
telephone ring.” 

Moving on in 1931, he took a job with Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, one of the big 
Manhattan law firms, and again was disap- 
pointed. 

“Law is bookish,” says Shanks. “I like the 
action, the battle, the campaigns.” 

Finally in 1932 he found just what he 
wanted. Over in Newark, the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, with millions 
invested in railroad bonds, asked Root, Clark 
for someone to help with their portfolio. 
Shanks was the man. Overnight he started 
arise punctuated by enough battles to satisfy 
any warrior. 

Shanks rose swiftly, first as an adviser to 
Prudential’s brass on their railroad securi- 
ties, later as general solicitor for the com- 
pany, finally in 1939 as a vice president. 

By 1944 he was Prudential’s executive vice 
president, second only to President Franklin 
DOlier. 

With D’Olier away much of the time work- 
ing for the Government on the war effort, 
Shanks gradually became the company’s act- 
ing president. 

Typically, one of his first moves was to 
call his vice presidents together and ask: 
“All right, now what is our biggest problem?” 

Everyone had the same complaint: New 
Jersey taxes. They were levied on Pruden- 
tial at an annual rate of $5.50 for every $100 
surplus in its treasury, for more than New 
York (where some of its biggest competitors 
were) and other States charged their com- 
panies. It put Prudential in the worst pos- 
sible competitive position. 

Quietly and inflexibly, Shanks laid it on 
the line to State officials; either taxes come 
down or Prudential, one of the State’s big- 
gest taxpayers, would move out. 

The fight that followed was so rough that 
more than one vice president got sick and 
had to retire. Finally Shanks won: New 
Jersey reduced the taxes. Says Shanks: “I'd 
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hate to think what would Have happened if 
I'd failed.” 

Two years later, at 47, Shanks was Pru- 
dential’s boss. FPranklin D’Olier opened a 
board meeting by announcing he wanted 
to move up to chairman. “And here,” said 
he, pointing to Shanks, “is your new presi- 
dent.” 

Shanks is convinced that insurance men 
must change their thinking if they hope to 
serve the expanding United States popula- 
tion successfully. 

They must find new and exciting ap- 
proaches to spur mass insurance sales, and 
ways of cutting the costs of insurance. 

The price of failure, says Shanks, is the 
specter of Goverament encroachment on the 
industry. 

Says Shanks, with a rock-ribbed finality 
worthy of Gibraltar itself: “The stakes are 
high, and the greatest stake of all is the 
preservation of our free capitalistic system. 

“Capitalism makes it possible for us— 
alone among all the countries of the world— 
to feed ourselves, finance ourselves, trans- 
port ourselves, and produce what is neces- 
sary. 

“But we must face the fact that capital- 
ism cannot be static. Our capitalism must 
continue to evolve and develop if it is to 
meet the ever-changing needs of our expand- 
ing society.” 





School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among our smaller Minnesota news- 
papers, the Park Region Echo, of Alex- 
andria, Minn., as achieved a special rep- 
utation for independent and construc- 
tive editorial writing. In the March 14 
issue of the Echo an editorial appears 
entitled “United States Chamber Roast- 
ed on School Aid.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: . 
UniTep STATES CHAMBER ROASTED ON 
ScHOot Arp 


The editorial department of the Echo is 
In receipt of a communication from John R. 
Miles, manager of the education department 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the statements he makes are the fol- 
lowing: “While I am sure that you did not 
intend to do so, your editorial only deepens 
the misunderstanding both about the prob- 
lems of school finances and the attitude of 
businessmen generally toward education. 
Let me assure you that business leaders know 
even better than you do the critical role 
which education is playing in the develop- 
ment of this country and the importance of 
full manpower development to both our ex- 
pansion and our national security.” 

The writer of the Echo editorial has been 
a teacher for several years and he has taken 
an active part in attempting to bring about 
the kind of schools and education which is 
needed in our country. Not only need we 
depend upon our own knowledge of the 
needs of education but we know what the 
National Conference on Education in Wash- 
ington a year ago brought out on the needs 
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remedies. Also we have read a great deal of 
what the National Education Association 
Officials have stated about the needs for edu- 
cation on the national scene. 

And these statements are opposite in every 
respect from the statements issued by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in re- 
gard to the situation, especially on school 
finances. We did not say the members of the 
United States chamber did not know about 
the needs. We are sure they know it all too 
But the thing is that they are opposed 
to national aid toward the building of school- 
rooms, and in that respect the United States 
chamber has actually misconstrued the facts. 
There is need for more schools, not as the 
chamber circular asserted and that there is 
less need now and the situation is not serious 
in any sense. A circular from the Washing- 
ton offices of the United States chamber 
contains the following statement “Is there 
a school emergency? National figures don't 
indicate it. If there is it hasn’t been iden- 
tified.” Such a statement defies the facts as 
pronounced by most of the Nation’s edu- 
cators. 

Mr. Folsom, President Eisenhower's Secre- 
tary of Welfare, told Congress Tuesday, “the 
very serious classroom shortage will not be 
erased by statistical legerdemain of pretend- 
ing that it does not exist.” Mr. Folsom, 
hitting back at opponents of Federal aid for 
schools, said in a statement to the General 
Education Subcommittee of the House that 
the group committee has recently been given 
Statements that have been “seriously mis- 
leading, and some have been clearly inac- 
curate.” What Mr. Folsom had in mind was 
the statements sent out by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as we have quoted. 

The Welfare Secretary continued: ‘Those 
who deny the existence of a serious shortage 
offer no new or additional information of 
their own. They have accepted bits and 
pieces of data from the Office of Education, 
and various other sources. They have used 
these data out of context, or only in part, 
to try to prove their theory.” 

We believe we are fully substantiated by 
Mr. ‘Folsom’'s statement. The letter of Mr. 
Miles verifies Folsom’s statement about dis- 
tortion, and we want to add innuendoes. 
The thing is that the wealthy—which will 
include most of the members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce—are not will- 
ing to take their moral obligations regarding 
the education of our youth nor for our na- 
tional security. ’ 





The Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“The Eisenhower Doctrine—How 
It Was Born and What It Can Do,” from 
Time magazine of March 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe EISENHOWER Docrrine—How Ir Was 
Born aND WuHaT Ir Can Do 

(Eprrors’ Notrt.—In the tong weeks of po- 
litical debate, the Eisenhower doctrine was 
wrenched into so many debatable pieces that 
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the United States all but lost sight of the 
remarkable meaning of the whole. From 
Washington Time’s Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent John Beal this week explained this 
meaning in the first story of how the doc- 
trine evolved from scratchpad to policy.) 

In Key West, Fla., last December, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles was convalescing 
from his operation for intestinal cancer. It 
Was some convalescence. Each day at 10 
a.m. he was on the phone to the President 
and the State Department, keeping abreast 
of the Suez crisis and the United States ef- 
forts to keep the Russian volunteers out of 
the Middle East. At 11 o’clock he would 
knock off to lie on the beach or go fishing; 
after lunch he would take a nap or go fish- 
ing some more. Each evening before dinner 
Dulles would invite his one-Key Wesi assist- 
ant, John Hanes, Jr., 32, and his wife Lucy, 
and perhaps his doctor, to his quarters for 
cocktails (a rye on the rocks for the Secre- 
tary), and there the Middle East would dom- 
inate the conversation. One day Dulles got 
out his yellow scratchpad and pencil and 
wrote out a draft of what he called “A United 
States Declaration on the Middle East.” But 
his thoughts had not jelled, and he tore up 
the declaration without having it typed. 


THE ADVANCING CONCEPTS 


After 4 postoperative weeks Dulles re- 
turned from Key West; flew a few days later 
to the December 11 meeting of the NATO 
Council in Paris. There, separately, the 
British and French Foreign Minister told 
him that the United States principal job 
was to make its presence felt in the Middle 
East. Dulles assured them both that a way 
would be found to do it. The objective: 
developing a long-range United States ini- 
tiative to fill the post-Suez power deficit 
and to work toward an enduring sta®ffity. 

Back in Washington, he reviewed several 
alternative plans prepared by the State De- 
partment’s policy-planning staff. Three of 
these alternatives were: (1) United States 
adherence to the Baghdad Pact, which links 
the northern tier nations of Pakistan, Iraq, 
Iran, and Turkey, to Britain; (2) United 
States proposal of a Middle East Charter that 
would invite the area nations to subs¢ribe 
to a statement of social and economic bet- 
terment for their peoples, with no refer- 
ence to military considerations; (3) bilateral 
treaties between the United States and in- 
dividual Arab States. Out of these policy 
papers Dulles borrowed some ideas, junked 
a great many more, then evolved with the 
President’ what the United States press— 
not Eisenhower, not Dulles—at once began to 
call the Eisenhower doctrine. 

One complicating factor for the State De- 
partment was Eisenhower's post-Korea pol- 
icy, expressed during the 1955 Formosa crisis, 
of getting prior cengressional approval for 
the use of United States forces. Once again 
Ike was adamant: it was essential to get 
congressional approval in vance for the 
use, if necessary, of the United States de- 
terrent power in the Middle East. So after 
Ike and Dulles won a National Security 
Council O. K. for the doctrine, Ike went 
before a joint session of Congress to (1) 
request standing authority to use United 
States Armed Forces to help protect any 
Middle Eastern nation requesting» help 
against aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by international communism, and (2) 
spend $200 million in the area in stability- 
making foreign economic aid. 


. , THE PROJECTION OF POWER 


The Eisenhower doctrine was old and also 
new. It was old in the sense that it hewed 
(as the Truman doctrine for Greece did) to 
the sustained United States objective of seek- 
ing an areawide, indigenous capability of 
self-defense and an insulation of the area’s 
disputes against embroiling the rest of the 
world, It was new in that it projected the 
factor of United States power into a defense 
of the grea. It was also new in its attempt 


to provide economic flexibility in achieving 
another sustained United States objective for 
the area—the raising of its economic level. 

The features which recommended this 
policy to the administration were: 

It is bilateral (a point advocated strongly 
by Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy); it extends the United States offer 
of protection to individual Mideast natiohs, 
but only at their request; it does not require 
organization of the whole region to be 
effective. 

Although it is designed principally to pre- 
serve the vast stretches of Arab territory from 
communism, it also applies to the Arabs’ 
sworn enemy, tiny Israel, without taking 
sides. ~ 

It is informal; neither the requesting na- 
tion nor the United States has to sign a new 
pact, and sensitive nationalists are not re- 
quired to line up on the United States side. 

It is exclusively American and noncolonial. 
The United States is no longer coupled rigidly 
or identified in the Middle East with Britain 
and France—and yet the doctrine in no way 
excludes them, but, in fact, helps to preserve 
a western influence behind which the British 
and French may rebuild. 


The Task Before Delegate Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp-an article 
entitled “The Task Before Delegate 
Burns,” having to do with conditions in 
Hawaii. .The article is written by Hon. 
Oren E. Long, former Governor of Ha- 
waii.. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of January 6, 
1957] 


Tue Task Berore DELEGATE Burns 
(By Oren E. Long) 


Delegate Jack Burns has his work cut out 
for him. Only the most courageous would 
wish to assume his task. In relation to the 
more routine legislation everything will tend 
to fall into place. Appropriation items for 
Federal projects in Hawaii and grants-in-aid 
are generally handied by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The same is true, in the main, for 
appropriations for the Territory—roads, 
health, public schools, the university, and 
all the public services that are financed 
through Federal funds. Special financial 
items will be initiated by the Delegate and 
carried through by his personal efforts. 

There are legislative projects that rest 
squarely on the shoulders of the Delegate. 
Statehood is such an issue. True, the pro- 
gram to make Hawaii a State has a long his- 
tory. The effort has been cumulative. De- 
termined workers in the community and in 
Congress are still enthusiastic. There is a 
rather general feeling, however, that pros- 
pects of success are more remote now than 
they have been in a decade. This poses a 
problem that will test the ingenuity of the 
Delegate. 

The leaders who now are against statehood 
always have been opposed to it. Two of the 
28 Senators who voted against the bill in 
1953 have been replaced by supporters. Of 
the 57 who voted for it, not a single one has 
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publicly announced that he has chan aa i 
position. The probabilities are that the «.,. 
port is about what it was 4 years ago. 


There are ‘grounds for believing tha: <,, 
port from the Democrats will be stro»... 
than it has been in the past, particular), in 
the Senate. If this proves to be true. jt Wil 
be due in part to the strong Democrat, 
trends in both Territories in the 1954 and 
1956 elections. The attitude of Republica, 
will doubtless be influenced by the 
support which President Eisenhower gives ; ) 
statehood in his message to Congress o, 
January 10. ‘ ee 

The issue of communism will continue +, 
be stressed by the opponents of statehoog 
For a period of time they questioned th. 
loyalty of a large segment of the population, 
World War HI made that position untenable. 

Whether the admitted presence in Hawaii 
of a limited number of Communists, under a 
California leadership, will be a determining 
factor in the statehood issue remains to be 
seen. Although leading witnesses in the re. 
cent Senate hearings in Hawaii challenge 
the loyalty of top officials of the ILWU, they 
were agreed that the people of this Territory. 
including the rank and file membership of 
the ILWU, are good loyal citizens of the 
United States. 

For example, when one of the Senators 
questioned Senator Ben Dillingham on this 
point, the reply was: “Senator, I have known 
many of these members personally, and I can 
say that they are just as good Americans as 
I am.” Similar statements were made by 
others. There was a strong criticism of the 
judgment of the members in following the 
leadership in noneconomic actions such as 
the demonstrations staged when the East. 
land committee began its sessions. The 
most significant thing about these demon- 
strations was the extent to which they were 
condemned by union members—even to the 
extent of nonparticipation by entire local 
units. 

It is this situation with which Delegate 
Burns will have to come to grips. Fortunate- 
ly, he has only to refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recarp to prove how aware he has been of 
the problem and that he has been working 
to meet it. The report of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, July 6, 1951, 
records the testimony of Jack Kawano before 
that committee in Washington. When the 
question came up as to why he had left the 
Communist Party and had decided to appear 
as a witness for the Government, he stated 
frankly it was due in part to the influence 
of Jack Burns, the present Delegate. 

Also, during the trial of the 7 in Hono- 
lulu in 1953, Mr. Kawano, who was the prin- 
cipal witness for the Government, in reply 
to a quéstiom as to whether local people had 
influenced him to change his outlook, he 
said that they had and that “one of those, 
in fact, the most vigorous in expressing opin- 
ions and impressing me along that line. was 
Mr. Burns—Mr. Jack Burns—who was then 
one of the leaders of the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii.” 

This testimony and four other documents 
bearing om the future Delegate’s personal 
efforts to change the thinking of people in 
Hawaii were inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by Senator Russett Lone of Louisi- 
ana—March 15, 1954, volume 100, No. 48, page 
3022. These records are known to the Mem- 
bers of Congress with whom the Delegate 
will work on the issue of statehood. They 
also indicate that there is more than one 
way of combating the evils of communis. 

Within the few weeks, we wil! prob- 
ably Know whether Hawaii and Alaska are 
to attain statehood or continue as stép- 
daughters in the sisterhood of States. The 
issue is clearly drawn. All those who believe 
in the of Hawaii will wish to join 
Delégate Burns in pressing our claim ‘or 
statehood now. 
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Services of Chester J. Olsen, Regional 
Forester for the Intermountain Area 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
cently Chester J. Olsen, regional forester 
for the intermountain area, was given 
an award as Utah's outstanding Federal 
employee of 1956. This award is the first 
to be presented by the Federal Business 
Association of Utah. 

Mr. Olsen next month will retire, after 
37 years of activity with the Forest 
Service. For the valuable Services that 
Chet has rendered not only to his native 
State of Utah but to the Nation gen- 
erally, this award is most heartily de- 
served. As one of the editorial writers 
of Utah noted, “Chet Olsen’s genius has 
not been confined to the Forest Service. 
His civic and community accomplish- 
ments are legend.” 

So that we all may have the inspira- 
tion of reading of Chet Olsen’s career 
in public service, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a news report and 
two editorials from some of Utah’s lead- 
ing newspapers. They tell much of the 
appreciation in which Chet Olsen is held 
by the people of Utah. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
iner of March 13, 1957] 
RETIRING FORESTER Is “Top FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE” 

SaLt Lake Ciry.—An Ogden Forest Service 
administrator has been chosen as Utah’s 
“outstanding Federal employee of 1956.” 

The award was presented yesterday to 
Chester J. Olsen, regional forester for the 
intermountain area. He received the award 
at a luncheon meeting of the Federal Busi- 
ness Association of Utah. 

Mr. Olsen, who will retire April 1, after 
37 years with the Forest Service, was hon- 
ored “for outstanding contributions to com- 
munity welfare during 1956.” 

The award is the first to be presented by 
the association, which said it plans similar 
presentations annually in the future. 

Forester Olsen is a native of Utah. He is 
a graduate of Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege and joined the Forest Service, in Hum- 
boldt National Forest in Nevada in 1919. 

He has served on the Fishlake, Toiyabe, 
and Wasatch Forests and became regional 
forester in 1950. His region includes south- 
ern Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, and east- 
ern California, 


[From the Deseret (Utah) News of March 
11, 1957] 


Cuet OLsen RETIRES 


Back through its history, the United States 
Forest Service has been built into perhaps 
the most respected of Government agencies 
Primarily by westerners. Something seems 
to be in the fiber and experience of men 
Teared in these western that the pro- 
tection of the. Nation’s forests, water, and 
soil resource demands. 

So it has been with C. J. Olsen. When he 
Tetires at the end of this month, he will have 
completed 37 years of distinguished service 
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in conservation. Never in that time has he 
served outside the Intermountain region, 
the area of his birth. He has come up 
through virtually every rank, in Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and since 1950 has been in 
charge of all Forest Service activities in the 
19 national forests of 4 States. 

It is no small tribute to the man to say 
that to a large extent, he has been respon- 
sible for changing what used to be an atti- 
tude of suspicion and dislike between stock- 
men and Forest officers to one of trust and 
cooperation. 

“Chet” has, moreover, been a remarkable 
and excellent influence in civic and church 
affairs wherever he has been stationed. The 
chamber of commerce, Kiwanis, scouting, 
and a dozen other organizations have been 
better because of his association with them. 
It is fitting that during the past 2 years, at 
the close of his career, he should have re- 
ceived such coveted awards as a merit cita- 
tion from the National Civil Service League, 
a distinguished service award from Utah 
State Agricultural College, and a superior 
service award from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

As we pay tribute to “Chet” and wish him 
well in the new activities his retirement will 
bring, it is also a pleasure to welcome an- 
other westerner as chief of the Intermoun- 
tain Region. Floyd Iverson is a Californian 
by birth and has spent his Forest Service 
career in the mountains and forests of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho. He has been stationed at Inter- 
mountain Region headquarters at Ogden for 
the past 2 years, as head of range and wild- 
life management. 

Mr. Iverson already knows, we hope, that 
he will have a grand group of men under his 
direction in the forests and ranger districts 
of this region. We wish him and his asso- 
ciates as much success and happiness as the 
region has enjoyed under “Chet” Olsen. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of March 11, 
1957] 
ABLE, PERSUASIVE CONSERVATIONIST RETIRES 


Tremendous changes in the use of the re- 
maining wild lands of the country and the 
public attitude toward their administration 
have taken place in recent years, particularly 
in the intermountain region. 

Last year, for instance, the recreational 
visits to the 19 national forests for the in- 
termountain region totaled more than 6.5 
million, and in addition that-many more per- 
sons drove through or went sightseeing in the 
forests. These figures contrast with a few 
thousand visitors of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Increased demands for all kinds of use, plus 
some dramatic lessons presented by nature 
in the form of disastrous floods and other 
forms of erosion, have served to win solid 
public support for the sustained-yield and 
multiple-use principles of the United States 
Forest Service. 

Old attitudes of special privilege persist, of 
course, but many communities and farming 
areas have learned the hard way the heavy 
price we must pay for abusing the ground 
cover or failing to adjust our activities to 
nature’s hard laws. 

There is another potent element in the 
gradual persuasion of the public that the 
plant cover and topsoil must be kept healthy 
if man is to prosper. This has been a patient, 
persistent program of public education. At 
the forefront of this program of demonstra- 
tion and persuasion is C. J. “Chet” Olsen, 
regional forester for the last 6 years and a 
forest officer in the region for 37 years. 

The announcement of Mr. Olsen's plans 
for retirement April 1 will be received with 
mixed feelings in all walks of life through- 
out the intermountain West, where this 
amisble crusader is as well known, respect- 
ed, end Inved as any figure in public life. 
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Tempering the feeling of loss and regret is 
the knowledge that Mr. Olsen will now have 
time to enjoy, more fully the outdoors he 
loves sO well and that a topflight man, 
Floyd Iverson, now assistant regional forest- 
er in charge of range and wildlife, will 
succeed him. 

Mr. Olsen’s record as an administrator in 
a sensitive and demanding governmentai 
service is matched by his ability to mix wfth 
people and convert them to the cause of con- 
servation. He has devoted his adult years 
with unusual zeal and ability to promoting 
conservation of natural resources, mean- 
while working for long-term rural life bet- 
terment. 

Reared on a small ranch at Mayfield, Utah, 
he later herded sheep on the Manti National 
Forest near the Great Basin Experiment 
Station. There he became acquainted with 
forest scientists engaged in water research 
and learned first-handedly and dramatically 
the results of unwise grazing, indiscriminate 
timber cutting, fires, and other forms of mis- 
management. He entered the Forest Service 
as a young man, became a ranger in 1919 and 
steadily climbed through the years to his 
present position. 

Friendly, warm, and articulate, his natural 
liking for people wins friendship and con- 
fidence and his vast understanding and qual- 
ities of leadership have gone far to make 
the conservation movement in the inter- 
mountain West the great force that it is. 
True, much remains to be done, but a solid 
foundation has been laid for future pro- 
grams. 

“Chet” Olsen’s genius has not been con- 
fined to the Forest Service. His civic and 
community accomplishments are legend. 
Among his many honors have been distin- 
guished service awards from the Depa: tment 
of Agriculture in 1955 and from the National 
Civil Service League and the Utah State 
Agricultural College, last year. He has 
served on many scores of important local 
and national committees and action groups. 

The many improvements in region 4 since 
1950, too numerous to list, reflect in part 
Mf. Olsen’s ability, leadership, indomitabil- 
ity and tireless work. He is giving up his 
arduous day-to-day duties, but we have no 
doubt that his persuasive voice and type- 
writer will continue the splendid crusade. 





Proceedings in Tribute to the Western 
Maryland Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last night 
I had the extremely great pleasure of 
attending an event which can best be de- 
scribed by a phrase borrowed from the 
rich terminology which is associated with 
Maryland’s. noble racing traditions. 
Without a doubt, the affair was a three- 
winner parlay. 

In the first place, the event itself was 
the 74th annual banquet of the Old Town 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in Baltimore, and that alone is 
enough of a comment for those who have 
ever had the privilege of attending these 
yearly events to indicate that it was truly 
a memorable occasion. 

Then, to add to the festivities, the 
night had been set aside as a special 
tribute to the Western Maryland Rail- 
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road. This railroad has long offered 
faithful service to millions of Maryland- 
ers, but because of the business before 
us, I will not attempt at this time to 
eulogize it as extensively as I would like. 

The third winner of the night took the 
form of an address by Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland. Governor Mc- 
Keldin’s oratorical ability and well- 
chosen comments consistently make the 
affairs he attends extra enjoyable, but 
last night he was, if possible, even better 
than usual. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address be included in the 
Appendix of today’s Recorp immediately 
after the names of those who made last 
night’s banquet so outstanding. 

There being no objection, the names 
and the address by Governor McKeldin 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Program: Bernard L. Glazer, presideht; 
Robert V. Dallmus, chairman, banquet com- 
mittee; Claude B. Hellmann, toastmaster, 
Secretary of State of Maryland; Hon. Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, Governor of Maryland. 

Officers: Mr. Glazer, president; Gerald 
Jaffein, vice president; Russell Loock, vice 
president; Alfred Sundheim, vice president; 
John C. Sponsel, vice president; Robert V. 
Dallmus, secretary; Wilmer T. Jones, finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer; William Saxon, 
counsel. 

Banquet committee: Mr. Dallmus, chair- 
man; Charles W. Pohlman, cochairman; 
Charles E. Clough, Irvin Greenbaum, William 
Hoyer, Gerald Jaffein, Wilmer T. Jones, 
Jerome Kahn, John C. Sponsel, Ernest Zim- 
merer, Ned H. Strauss. 

Past presidents: Theodore F. Wilcox 
(deceased), J. George Gehring, Jr. (de- 
ceased), Col. Jacob W. Hook (deceased), 
Herman H. Gettemuller (deceased), Wilmer 
C. Carter, Jerome Kahn, Walter I. Seif, Joseph 
R. Schneider. 

Guests of honor: Rev. John Hoetzeléin, 
St. James Church of Oldtown; Eugene S&S. 
Williams, chairman of the board, Western 
Maryland Railway Co.; W. Arthur Grotz, 
president, Western Maryland Railway Co.; 
Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of 
Baltimore; Hon. J. Glenn Beall, United 
States Senator; Hon. John M. Butler, United 
States Senator; Hon. Edward A. Garmatz, 


Member of Congress; Hon. Samuel N. Friedel, 


Member of Congress; Hon. Simon E. Sobeloff, 
United States Circuit Judge, Court of Ap- 
peals; Hon. C. Ferdinand Sybert, Attorney 
General of Maryland; Hon. R. Walter 
Graham, Jr., comptroller, city of Baltimore; 
Hon. George L. Radcliffe, former United 
States Senator; Hon. Howard W. Jackson, 
former mayor of Baltimore; C. R. Zarfoss, 
vice president, Western Maryland Railway 
Co.; Charles W. Pohlman, secretary to the 
Governor; Wilmer C. Carter, past president, 
Old Town Merchants; Jerome Kahn, past 
president, Old Town Merchants; Walter I. 
Seif, past president, Old Town Merchants; 
Joseph R. Schneider, past president, Old 
Town Merchants; J. Stephen Becker, busi- 
ness manager, Baltimore News-Post; W. 
Spaulding Albert, advertising director, the 
Sunpapers; Hugh F. Kiernan, advertising 
director, Baltimore News-Post; George T. 
Bertsch, business manager, the Sunpapers. 


Appress or Gov. THEopoRE R. MCKELDIN, 
O.vp TOWN MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 74TH ANNUAL BANQUET 


On this 74th anniversary of the founding 
of the Old Town Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association it is a pleasure and a 
privilege to pay tribute to it, and to the 
Western Maryland Railroad, which it honors 
tonight and with which it has been asso- 
ciated for so many years. The contribution 
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of these two organizations to the upbuilding 
of Baltimore and the State can never be 
computed, but it is very great; so the rest of 
Baltimore and Maryland have good reasons 
to wish for the association and the railroad 
at least 74 years more of prosperity and 
usefulness. — 

In glancing over an outline of the history 
of this association, I was interested to note 
the evidence of its very broad views from the 
beginning. The affairs of Old Town were 
its immediate concern, but that did not 
mean that it shut itself off from the rest of 
the world. So we find it raising funds for 
the victims of the Charleston earthquake in 
1887 and for victims of the Johnstown flood 
in 1889; urging a better transit service to 
enable residents of Old Town to reach the 
concert halls and other cultural institutions; 
traveling by special excursion to points as 
far as Gettysburg, in one direction, and the 
eastern shore, in another, and urging the 
‘guilding of a viaduct over Jones Falls as 
early as 1886. 

I note with special pleasure ohe other 
intimate contact with the history of Balti- 
more on the western side of the falls. In 
1884 one member was elected who is still a 
member and who had much to do with the 
history not of Old Town alone, but with the 
whole city. I refer to the man who, at the 
age of 101, may fairly be described as the 
honored patriarch of commercial Baltimore 
as well as the senior member of this asso- 
ciation—Mr. Max Hochschild. 

But I did not come tonight merely. to 
review the accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation in the past. There are others more 
fit to do that and in any case my interest 
is less in the past record of the association 
than in its future prospect; less in what it 
has done for Old Town than in its relation 
to the rest of the city and State. 


An association such as this, when it is 
really a lively and active organization as this 
one has been and is, does a great deal more 
than secure a certain number of neighbor- 
hood improvements. It offers a means 
whereby the private individual may find a 


place in the community and may really play " 


a part in the conduct of civic affairs. 


Do not dismiss that as unimportant. It 
is extremely important. In some ways it is 
more important than all the pavements and 
parks and schoolhouses and other physical 
improvements your efforts may secure. For 
experience in working for the common good 
tends to make good citizens; and we need 
good citizens far more than we need any- 
thing that the architects and engineers can 
provide. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
says Scripture, and moralists long ago dis- 
covered that the person you love most is 
not the one from whom you have received 
most, but the one for whom you have done 
most. This goes beyond personal relations. 
The man who loves Baltimore City most is 
not the one who has made millions out of 
the city, but the one who has given time 
and thought and labor to building up the 
city. The man who joins an association of 
this kind, even though he plays a very minor 
part in it, at least learns something about 
the city’s problems, and he is a better citizen 
for knowing. If he works hard to forward 
the program of the association, he is a much 
better citizen. 

In addition to that, he is likely to be a 
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place and feel no responsibility for any) 

We are accustomed to thinking of 
sponsibility as a burden, which it certaj,), 
is. And yet a man who is responsible ;,, 
nothing whatever is seldom a happy ma, 
There is something within us that tells ,, 
that the man responsible for nothing js »,. 
good for anything. Therefore he ine 
have the self-respect that comes to the may 
who has duties and does them. : 

You don’t have to be a psychologist ty 
know that if you are living in a city jo, 
which you feel no responsibility, for which 
you have done nothing, not even one hand's 
turn, you aren't going to like that city much, 
You may be reking in money, and stick to 
on that account, but you don’t really lire 
it because you are simply taking and neyo; 
giving; and it is the place to which you ha; 
given that you like. 

But in a large center of population per. 
sonal contacts all over the place are impos. 
sible to make and maintain. The most active 
mixer cannot possibly know everybody in a!) 
parts of Baltimore; and people who are poor 
mixers are likely to know nobody at ai). 
This is the great value of the neighborhood 
association. Its merit is not that it divides 
the city, but that it divides civic problems 
and civic interests into pieces small enoug! 
for an ordinary man to understand. But a 
he comes to understand his neighborhooc 
problems, and goes to work to solve them 
he immediately becomes part of the greater 
whole. He has found a place. He belongs. 
And he is not only a better citizen, but by 
the very fact of having taken on come 
burden of responsibility, he is a happier 
man. 

This I regard as the supreme value of an 
association of this kind, but, of course, it is 
not the most conspicuous value. The con- 
spicuous value appears when all such groups 
can be linked together in a joint effort for the 
good of the whole community—and you can 
extend the word “community” to cover the 
city, the metropolitan district, the State, or 
the Nation. 

Politicians understand this well enough. 
Organization at the precinct level is the aim 
of every party. But it goes beyond party 
politics; it applies to every phase of citizen- 
ship. If you ‘want to become master of the 
problems of a great city, the way to start is to 
take note of what is wrong in your own 
block, figure what can be done about it, and 
find out why it isn’t being done. Do that, 
and it will surprise you how readily the larger 
problems, one by one, will fall into a pattern 
that you can unedrstand. 

The enormous change that has come over 
American life since the turn of the century 
is the shift to urban living. Only 23 percent 
of our people now live on the farm, and of 
the 77 percent in the cities vast numbers 
have moved into town without any ac- 
quaintance with the necessities of urban life. 
Even those who -were born and brought up 
in small cities find themselves bewildered 
by the problems that arise in huge concentra- 
tions. So all of us have a great deal to learn, 
and it is small wonder that our big cities are 
in a state of confusion that gives rise to 
waste, not merely economic waste, but the 
waste of human lives. We have not yet mas- 
tered the art of metropolitan living. 

In my opinion, the best hope of mastering 
it is by the process I-have described—the 
process of persuading our citizens that they 
do belong, if not to the great city, then cer- 
tainly to the neighborhood, and if not to the 
neighborhood, at least to the block. Yet ifs 
man can develop a genuine interest in doing 
everything he can to improve the conditions 
of life in a section of 1 street 400 feet long, 
he is a valuable influence in creating better 
living conditions for @ million and a half 
People. ~ ; 

If you doubt. this, examine the history 
of the Old Town Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association. It started shouting {or 
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a viaduct over Jones Falis 71 years ago. No 
goubt it started shouting for the benefit 
of Old Town and it shouted in vain for a 
matter of 50 years; but eventually it came, 
and with it came benefits not to Old Town 
only, but to Catonsville and Sparrows Point, 

well. . 
w every intelligent project of civic improve- 
ment that this association has fostered has 
inured to the benefit of every resident of 
paltimore. This is enough to persuade all 
others to cheer you on and wish you well. 

But I repeat, underneath this, and largely 
unperceived, there is a greater thing. The 
existence of this association has contributed 
to the training of good citizens, who will 
remain good citizens wherever they may go. 
Perhaps you are even this year training in 
civic responsibility another like Max Hoch- 
schild, who may remove to Howard Street, or 
may remove to the ends of the earth, but 
wherever he goes will be a great citizen; and 
I know you are training many to be good 
citizens. And in so doing you are engaging 
in work as honorable as it is given to men to 
perform. 
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List of Countries in Which Artists Have 
Been Assisted by International Ex- 
change Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of United States relations with Egypt 
is very much to the fore today. 

We are closely waiching, as well, the 
latest developments in troubled Syria, 
where, up until now, there have been 
many disturbing occasions concerning 
Soviet infiltration. 

Whenever I note one of these countries 
with which we are currently experienc- 
ing serious problems the thought natu- 
rally occurs to me: 7 

“What have been our recent American 
contacts with these countries?”’ 

“What assistance have we given, for 
example, to the United States Informa- 
tion Agency so that it can help transmit 
the truth concerning America’s good 
wishes to the people of Egypt and the 
people of Syria?” 

I have asked in my own mind, too, 
“What have been our cultural relations 
with these countries? To. what extent 
have we tried to reach, let us say, the 
people of Egypt, or the people of Syria, 
or of some other country, through the 
medium of common interest in the vari- 
ous performing arts?” 

If we cannot speak the same language, 
then at least we can communicate 
through arts which all men can under- 
stand and appreciate; through the inter- 
national language of music and the in- 
ternational language of the dance. 

The problem is no less important in re- 
lation to countries which are not crisis 
areas, but countries which are allied with 
us. Here, too, we want to improve our 
two-way communication. 

Here, too, we want to answer the 
charge which is often raised against us 
to the effect that we are only material- 
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ist minded, and that we are not inter- 
ested in culture. 

As I stated the other day in the Sen- 
ate, one of the vital media through which 
we can answer this false charge is 
through the international exchange pro- 
gram. Hearings are now underway in 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
next year’s appropriations for this pro- 
gram. 

I believe that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues to see a listing of the ac- 
tual countries where funds have enabled 
artists to perform. 

I believe it will be of interest to them, 
for example, to know that the great com- 
pany of the noted folk opera, Porgy and 
Bess, has visited Egypt; that the fine 
artist, William Warfield, visited the new- 
est of all nations, the Gold Coast; that a 


. host of splendid artists have toured the 


subcontinent of India; that Marian An- 
derson has visited Indonesia, and so on 
down the line. 

The responses to these visits have been 
outstanding. In countless newspapers— 
newspapers in lands full of anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda—the visits have been 
followed by favorable editorials saying, 
in effect, ‘“‘We did not realize that the 
Americans were so interested in great 
music, in great song, in great dancing.” 

We must remember, Mr. President, 
that we are a young Nation: we must 
remember that there are many nations 
throughout the world which have only 
just gained their independence, but 
which have cultures going back 2,500 and 
more years. Itis only natural, therefore, 
that they should look to see to what ex- 
tent we are genuinely interested in cul- 
ture ourselves. 

I send to the desk the country-by- 
country list showing how a great many 
artists have been assisted under the in- 
ternational exchange program as oper- 
ated through the American National 
Theater and Academy, a congressionally 
chartered organization. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH ARTISTS HAVE BEEN 
ASSISTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Algeria: Betty Allen, 1955 and 1956; New 
Music Quartet, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957. 

Afghanistan: John Sebastian, 
Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 
Argentina: Philippa Schuyler, 1955; Porgy 
and Bess, 1955; Teahouse of the August Moon, 
1956; Ballet Theater, 1955; Dizzy Gillespie, 
1956; Jubilee Singers, 1956; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, 1956; Leonard Rose, 1957;. 

Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Austria: William Warfield, 1955; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, 1955; New York Philhar- 
monic, 1955; Robert. Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
Boston Symphony, 1956; New York City 
Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Jose 
Limon, 1957. 

Belgium: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
New York Philharmonic, 1955; New York 
City Ballet, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1957; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, 1957; Jose Limon, 1957. 

Brazil: Jose Limon, 1954; Philippa Schuy- 
ler, 1955; Joyce Flissler, 1955; Porgy and 
Bess, 1955; Ballet Theater, 1955; Tallchief and 
Eglevsky, 1955; Teahouse of the August Moon, 


1956-57; 
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1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, 1956; Blanche Thebom, 1957; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Burma: Martha Graham, 1956; Tom Two 
Arrows, 1956 (twice); Westminster Choir, 
1956; John Sebastian, 1956; San Francisco 
Ballet, 1956; Benny Goodman Band, 1957; 
Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Cambodia: Tom Two Arrows, 1956; West- 
minister Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco Bal- 
let, 1956; Marian Anderson, 1957. . 

Czechoslovakia: Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; 
Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Ceylon: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Jubilee 
Singers, 1955; Martha Graham, 1956; Eugene 
Istomin, 1956; Westminister Choir, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Richard Tucker, 1957. 

Chile: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet The- 
ater, 1955; Jubilee Singers, 1956; New York 
Woodwind Quintet, 1956; Leonard Rose, 1957. 

Colombia: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet 
Theater, 1955; New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
New York Woodwind Quintet, 1956; Blanche 
Thebom, i957; Leonard Rose, 1957; Joseph 
Fuchs, 1957. 

Costa Rice: Ballet Theater, 1956; New Or- 
leans Symphony, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Cuba: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; Tea- 
house August Moon, 1956. 

Curacao: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Denmark: Robert Shaw; Chorale, 1955; 
New York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, 1957. 

Dominican Republic: New Orleans Sym- 
phony, 1956. 

Ecuador: Ballet Theater, 1955; New Or- 
leans Symphony, 1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Rose, 1957. 

Egypt: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazo, 
1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Westmin- 
ster Choir, 1956; Jose Limon, 1957. 

England: New York Philharmonic, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Jose 
Limon Co., 1957. 

Ethiopia: Philippa Schuyler, 1956; William 
Warfield, 1956. 


Finland: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956. 

France: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 


Medea, 1955; Skin of Our Teeth, 1955; New 
New York Ballet, 1955; Oklahoma, 1955; 
New York Philharmonic, 1955; Betty Allen, 
1956; New Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; New 
York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon, 1957; Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night, 1957. 

French Morocco: Porgy and Bess, 1955. 

French Equatorial Africa: William War- 
field, 1956. 

Germany: William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City Bal- 
let, 1955; Beal Twins, 1955; New York Phii- 
harmonic, 1955; John Sebastian, 1955; New 
Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; Marian An- 
derson, 1956; New York City Ballet, 1956; Jose 
Limon, 1957; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Gold Coast: William Warfield, 1956. 

Greece: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; New York Philharmonic, 1955; Nell 
Tangeman, 1955 and 1956; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, 1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, 1956; William Warfield, 1956 
(twice); Ballet Theater, 1956 and 1957; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957; Jose’ Limon, 1957; Edward Vito and 
Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Guatemala: James Wolfe, 1955; Ballet The- 
ater, 1955; New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Haiti: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Holland: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
New York City Ballet, 1955; Robert Shaw 
Choraie, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1957; Jose 
Limon, 1957; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Honduras: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 
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Hong Kong: Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Ssbastian, 


1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco 
Ballet, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Richard 
Tucker, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward 
Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Iceland: Isaac Stern, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; E. Power Biggs and the Boston Sym- 
phony, 1955; Ruggiero Ricci, 1955; Philippa 
Schuyler, 1956; Eugene Istomin, 1956; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; 
Boston Symphony Group, 1956; Jeanne 
Mitchell and James Wolfe, 1956; Blanche 
Thebom, 1956; Jacques Abram, 1957. 

India: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Martha Gra- 
ham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; Leontyne 
Price, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Eugene 
List and Caroll Glenn, 1956; Westminster 
Choir, 1956; Rudolf Serkin, 1956; John Se- 
bastian, 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957; Rug- 
giero Ricci, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957. 

Indonesia: Martha Graham, 1956; Sylvia 
Marlowe, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Eu- 
gene List and Carol Glenn, 1956; Eleanor 


Steber, 1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; Marian 
Anderson, 1957. 
Iran: Martha Graham, 1956; Dizzy Gilles- 


pie, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; Westmin- 
ster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; San 
Francisco Ballet, 1957; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 
1957. 

Iraq: Westminster Choir, 1956; John Se- 
bastian, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, 1957; Edward Vito and 
Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Ireland: Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Israel: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956;° William 
Warfield, 1956; Jose Limon, 1957. 

Italy: Fizdale and Gold, 1954; Porgy and 
Bess, 1955; William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City Bal- 
let, 1955; Oklahoma, 1955; New York Phil- 
harmonic, 1955; John Sebastian, 1955; New 
Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956; New York City Ballet, 1956; Blanche 
Thebom, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, 1957; Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, 1957. 

Jamaica: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Japan: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Martha 
Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; Eugene 
Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Symphony, 1956; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom-Two Arrows, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebas- 
tian, 1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; Eleanor 
Steber, 1956; Richard Tucker, 1957; Edward 
Vito, 1957. 

Jordan. 

Kenya: William Warfield, 1956. 

Korea: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 
1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; Richard Tucker, 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957. 

Laos: Westminster Choir, 1956; Marian 
Anderson, 1957; Vito and Renzi, 1957. 

Lebanon: Erwin Lazio, 1955; Nell Tange- 
man, 1955 and 1956; Philippa Schuyler, 1956; 
Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956, William Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theater, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; Eleanor 
Steber, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956-57; Rug- 
giero Ricci, 1957; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Liberia: William Warfield, 1956, 

Malaya: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Mar- 
tha Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; 
Eugene Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; Eugene 
List and Carol Glenn, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebas- 
tian, 1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; San Fran- 
cisco Ballet, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956 Rug- 
giero Ricci, 1957; Richard Tucker, 1957; 


Marian Anderson, 1957. 


Mexico: James Wolfe, 1955; Joyce Flissler, 
1955; Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet Theatre, 
1955; Ballet Theatre, 1955; New Orleans 
Symphony, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Monaco: New York City Ballet, 1955. 

Nicaragua: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Nigeria: William Warfield, 1956. 

Norway: Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Bos- 
ton Symphony, 1956; Grant Johannesen, 
1956; Marian Anderson, 1956. 

Okinawa: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Westminster Choir, 1956. 

Pakistan: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Martha 
Graham, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn, 1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John 
Sebastian, 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; 
Marian Anderson, 1957; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 
1957. 

Panama: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet 
Theatre, 1955. . 

Paraguay: Jubilee Singers, 1956. 

Peru: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet Theatre, 
1955; New Orleans Symphony, 1956; Joseph 
Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Rose, 1957; Blanche 
Thebom, 1957. 

Philippines: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Martha Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; 
Eugene Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 
1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Marian Ander- 
son, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Poland: Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Puerto Rico: New Orleans Symphony, 
1956. . 

Portugal: William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City 
Ballet, 1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
Ballet Theater, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Russia: Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Scotland: New York Philharmonic, 
Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia: 
1956. 

Spain: Porgy and Bess, 1955; William War- 
field, 1955; Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Philippa Schuyler, 1956; Everett Lee, 1956; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Ballet Theater, 
1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Minneapolis 
Orchestra, 1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Sweden: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956; New York City Ballet, 1956. ~ 

Switzerland: New York City Ballet, 1955; 
Byron Janis, 1955; Grant Johannesen, 1955; 
New York Philharmonic, 1955; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; New 
York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Syria: Nell Tangeman, 1955 and 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; Ed- 
ward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Tanganyika: William Warfield, 1956. 

Taiwan: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; San Francisco Bal- 
let, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Richard 
Tucker, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward 
Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Thailand: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Martha Graham, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; 
San Francisco Ballet, 1957; Richard Tucker, 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward Vito 
and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Trinidad: Fuchs, 1957. 

Tunisia: Betty Allen, 1955 and 1956; New 
oo Quartet, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957. 

Turkey: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Vera Fran- 
ceschi, 1955; Philippa Schuyler, 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
William Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; 


1955; 


William Warfield, 
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Westminster Choir, 1956; Eleanor Stejp, 
1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; Minneapolis sy,’ 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Ren», 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. i 

Uganda: William Warfield, 1956. 

Uruguay: Jose Limon, 1954: Pphj);, 
Schuyler, 1955; Porgy and Bess, 1955: pg, 
Theater, 1955; “Dizzy Gillespie, 1956: 7... 
house of the August Moon, 1956; Jy)j). 
Singers, 1956; New York Woodwind Quinto; 
1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Roce 
1957. " 

Venezuela: Porgy and Bess, 1955 New 
Orleans Symphony, 1956; Teahouse of the 
August Moon, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957 
Blanche Thebom, 1957. 

Vietnam: Eugene Istomin, 1956: 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebast 
1956; Eleanor Steber, 1957; Richard 1 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Sipera vie to 
and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Yugoslavia: Porgy and Bess, 1955: 
Singers, 1955; Eleanor Steber, 





Gregor 
on 


Jubilee 
1955; Ne! 
1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1956; Dizzy Gules 
1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956: wi) 

Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theatre, 1956: West. 
= Choir, 1956; Jose Limon Company, 





United States Mortgage Debt Exceeds 
$100 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “United States Mortgage Debt 
Exceeds $100 Billion,” from the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal and Courier of March 19, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEconp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES MortTGace Dest EXxceerns $100 
BILLION 
(By Hugh L. Morris) 

WASHINGTON.—Mortgage debt on Ameri- 
can homes has just topped $100 billion, but 
foreclosures—a word that calls up depres- 
sion memories—are few and far between. 





Year-end reports on 1956 show that the 
Nation’s housing loans are being retired on 
schedule and that Americans are well on the 


way to free-and-clear home ownership 

Despite record-breaking construction of 10 
million homes in 10 years, the proportion 
of mortgages which have gone sour averages 
only 2 for every 1,000 homies bought on 
credit. 

The record on Government-insured mort- 
gages compares favorably with that of con- 
ventionally financed mortgages. 

Purther lowering of downpayment re- 
quired on FHA-insured mortgages has been 
challenged in hearings before Congress 02 
the ground that less equity in homes will 
encourage defaults. 

DISPUTE VIEW 

Government spokesmen dispute this vieW, 
however, and point to the record of GI home 
mortgages on which even less down payment 


is required. 
A delinquency survey by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association shows that in 1956 1ts 


proportion of defaults—no payments in 4 
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ths of mrore—was 0.14 percent on con- 


en onal, 0.11 on FHA, and 0.22 on GI mort- 


venti 


eovernment reports on its insured mort- 
gages in default, as a proportion of the total 
number Outstanding, run higher—nearly 1 
percent for GI and more than one-half of 
| percent on FHA. 

Neither of the Government insuring agen- 
cies expresses concern about the rate. Over 
the years their net loss after resale of the 
property has amounted to no more than 
$50 million. 

FEW DEFAULTS : 

The low rate of defaults is brought into 
sharper focus when foreclosures of the past 
decade are compared with the flood of home 
Josses in the late 1920’s and 1930’s. 

About 30,000 were called in for 
lack of payment last year, bringing the total 
in 10 years to some 200,000. ~ 

The low point was in flush, postwar 1946, 
when only 10,453 homes were lost through 
foreclosure. The alltime high was 252,400 
in 1933. The total between 1926 and 1935 
come to 1,713,963. 

In recent years, with Americans buying 
homes in ever-increasing volume, the num- 
per of foreclosures has been rising gradu- 
ally and the 1956 total was nearly three 
times that of 1946. 

The proportion of foreclosures, however, 
has shown no significant change, because 
of the simultaneous Jump in the number 
of outstanding mortgages. 

Although there are nearly 50 million resi- 
dential units in the country, no one knows 
exactly how many mortgages the $100 billion 
yalue represents. The lack of information 
is on conventional mortgages; there are 
2.229,599 FHA and 3,759,784 GI mortgages in 


force. 





American Aid for the People of Poland 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 7, 1957, which 
comments on the aid program of the 
Polish American Congress of Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania to the people of Poland 
as well as the aid which is currently 
being discussed concerning American 
economic aid to the people of Poland: 


Am For PoLiIsH PEOPLE 


Decision of the Polish American Congress 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania to send food 
and clothing to Poland for distribution 
among Poles, returning to their native land 
from Siberia where they were exiled for 
years, should strike a responsive chord in 
this community. 

For years, local residents have been sup- 
plying these essentials as well as medicines 
to relatives in Poland, directly and through 
organizations. In many instances, recipients 
of packages have shared them with needy 
neighbors. 

The program of the Polish American Con- 
gress fits in with the policy of the adminis- 
tration in Washington which has indicated 
& strong desire to aid the people of Poland, 
as dis from the government, the 
intent being to drive a further wedge be- 
tween Poland and Russia in the former's 
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struggle for independence. It is felt that 
anything that will make the Polish people 
less dependent on Moscow will contribute to 
the cause of liberty. 

Apart from political considerations, there 
are, of course, the humanitarian aspects of 
the situation. The lot of the Poles has 
not been an easy one for two decades of war 
and enslavement. An opportunity to ease 
their plight will have widespread appeal. 





Court Decongestion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


“Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to address the House and revise 
and extend my remarks, I desire to com- 
ment briefly upon a very impressive ar- 
ticle recently appearing in the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society by 
the Honorable Irving R. Kaufman, able 
and learned judge of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York on the subject of Calendar 
Decongestion in the Southern District of 
New York. This fine article elaborating 
on the encouraging results achieved in 
relieving court calendars in New York is 
timely indeed. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, by lawyers and all those 
interested in our great judical system 
that the most important function of our 
courts is to dispense prompt and speedy 
justice. 

Of late years, we have witnessed 
throughout the Nation the unpalatable 
spectacle in many of our courts of liti- 
gants who are forced by calendar con- 
gestion to wait for several years for the 
trial of their cases. 

From time to time the Congress has 
recognized these undesirable conditions 
by providing additional judges for the 
hard pressed Federal judiciary. We 
have also taken action to provide addi- 
tional facilities and personnel and make 
other improvements in the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts. 

It can be agreed, however, that con- 
gestion and delay in the trial of legal 
causes is not confined to Federal courts 
alone, but is present in many of our 
State and district courts. 

Judge Kaufman’s article outlines with 
considerable particularity effective meas- 
ures which have been pursued by the 
judges and the bar of the southern 
district court in New York to combat 
court delays and congestion. The strik-~ 
ing thing about these measures enumer- 
ated in Judge Kaufman’s elucidation is 
that they have apparently been so suc- 
cessful and effective in clearing the court 
calendar of deadwood and expediting 
early trials in probably the busiest judi- 
cial district in the country. 

The results achieved by the learned 
judges and the bar of this district would 
seem clearly to indicate that there is an 
available, practicable remedy for stul- 
tifying court congestion. If this remedy 
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has been so successful in one district, 
there is no reason why it cannot be equal- 
ly successful élsewhere. I think that the 
judges of this court are to be particularly 
congratulated upon their resourcefulness 
and the-ingenuity which they displayed 
in conceiving and carrying out this 
ameliorative program, as well as for the 
ability, tenacity, and persistency which 
characterized their action. 

To be sure, in principle most of the 
techniques employed are not novel. They 
have been suggested and tried before in 
some places. But the particular organi- 
zation and timing and application of 
these techniques, coupled with the vigor, 
intensity, and drive manifested by the 
judges, as well as the splendid coopera- 
tion of members of the bar, present a pat- 
tern in the field of efficient court ad- 
ministration which may well be emu- 
lated. 

I can wholeheartedly commend to 
every jurist, lawyer, student, and person 
interested in our American system of 
justice the reading of this excellent 
article. It contains much food. for 
thought for the legal profession and for 
the courts everywhere, as well as for 
harrassed litigants, and is a definite con- 
tribution to the solution of one of our 
most vexing problems of legal adminis- 
tration. I hope that other States and 
districts will benefit from this salutary 
program and thus bring nearer our ideal 
of speedy justice in the courts. 





Modern Republicanism—Commerce Sec- 
retary Weeks “Maybe” Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Weeks Shows How” which appeared 
in the March 21, 1957, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

MR. WEEKS SHOWs How 


Secretary Humphrey invented the new 
style “maybe” budget, the great virtue of 
which, if it works, is that the administra- 
tion can take credit for the benefits and the 
Congress for the costs. It has remained for 
Secretary Weeks to demonstrate the proper 
use of the “maybe” budget in action. First 
you make a speech in New York defending 
the budget as merely the cost of the prom- 
ised GOP peace and prosperity. Then you 
hint darkly that if the taxpayers would look 
about them, however, they’d find plenty of 
specific places to start saving. Next you get 
on television and complain about all the 
programs Congress forces on the administra- 
tion and suggest that here is an excellent 
place to start cutting. But finally, when 
Congress calls your hand, you defend the 
budget once again to the last dime. 

All of this, if it does not enlighten the tax- 
payers, at least amuses them and rather 
neatly leaves the hot potato still in the hands 
of Congress. Congresmen know there is 
nothing to do but eat this spud and be done 
with it. But there was more than a little 
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gravel in the remark heard in a Capitol cor- 
ridor yesterday that one good way to save 
some money at Commerce would be to elimi- 
nate the office of the Secretary. 


Address by Dr. Bower Aly in Observance 
of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Bower Aly, professor of speech, 
University of Missouri, delivered an ad- 
dress at the Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Tex., in observ- 
ance of the Alexander Hamilton bicen- 
tennial on March 14, 1957, which I think 
holds sufficient interest.to justify mak- 
ing it available to the Members and 
the public through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

From December 15, 1774, when Alexander 
Hamilton’s first pamphlet in defense of the 
American Revolution was published, until 
February 17, 1801, when his efforts on behalf 
of Thomas Jefferson were rewarded by Jeffer- 
son’s election to the presidency, Alexander 
Hamilton was energetically engaged in the 
service of his country. During the remark- 
able quarter century that witnessed the 
revolution of the American colonies from 
their mother country, the Declaration of In- 
dependence from Britain, the harrowing war 
of revolution, the period of indecision under 
the Articles of Confederation, the drafting 
and the ratification of the Constitution and 
the establishment of a nation under the ad- 
ministrations of George Washington and 
John Adams, Hamilton was either officially 
or unofficially and almost continuously in- 
volved in public enterprises, earth-shaking 
in their significance for the men of that 
day and in their consequence for posterity. 
During the latter 20 years of the period, 
Hamilton was never far from the epicenter. 
His remarkable achievements in the center of 
the storm have caused President Eisenhower 
to proclaim and the Congress to provide for 
the observance in 1957 of the 200th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

As a teacher speaking to teachers—present 
and prospective—I think it appropriate here 
and now to consider with you what the life 
experience of Alexander Hamilton has to offer 
to us. What can we learn, what can we 
teach of Hamilton that will be serviceable 
today? 

I 

The first lesson taught us by this remark- 
able man is one of special interest to all 
young people: It is the power of youth, 
Since we do not know for certain when 
Hamilton was born, we cannot know how 
old he was when he was killed by Aaron 
Burr, but according to the current way of 
reckoning he must still have been a young 
man—not yet 50—when he died in 1804. 
By his own account, he was only 19 when, in 
1776, he became captain of artillery; and he 
would thus have been aide-de-camp to Gen. 
George Washington before he was 21. 
Throughout his life, he showed an amazing 
precocity and demonstrated beyond perad- 
venture the fact that young men can ac- 
complish, if they will, outstanding deeds not 
only of valor but of prudential Judgment. 
Not merely in his chronology, however, but 
also in the vigor of his actions he exemplifies 
those spirit-stirring qualities that have 
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made him for posterity a symbol of brilliant 
and audacious youth—preternaturally wise, 
perhaps, but young still in his hopes, in his 
expectations and in his enthusiasms. Too 
often nowadays, forgetting the lessons of 
American history, we discount the power of 
youth. Hearing great clamors about juve~ 
nile delinquency—which more often than 
not is simply youthful energy gone to waste— 
we forget the strong potentialities of our 
young people in America. Yet our Nation 
in the past was built and defended by young 
men and women. My great-grandmother 
was only 16 when she bore the first of her 
11 children in the wilderness that Missouri 
then was: Her husband was but a few years 
older. I dare say that marty of you here 
would not need to go far in your family 
tree to fimd among the pioneers a boy-girl 
family who struck out for themselves and 
surmounted the dangers and privations of 
the frontier. 

We forget, too, thaf although our old men 
have declared our wars, our young men have 
usually fought them. The actual fighting 
in the Civil War, the bleeding and the dying, 
was chiefly done by boys—boys in blue and 
boys in gray. Even today, some of the most 
vital units of our air defense are manned by 
men so young that they consider 25 to be 
an old and 30 to be an ancient age. 

To our young people today, Alexander 
Hamilton—rightly understood—could well 
serve as a symbol of youth, a source of in- 
spiration. And I will state as my considered 
judgment that in the war in which we are 
now engaged—a war in which the future of 
our Nation and our people is at stake—no 
more urgent task confronts us than the 
complete and effective mobilization of all 
our youth, not as unwilling draftees but as 
eager volunteers in the mastery of the 
sciences, the humanities and the languages 
necessary to our survival and to theirs. The 
hour is late, the time is short; yet a way 
must be found to cultivate the aspirations 
and to use the energies of young Americans. 
Youth responds to youth. Even today, 200 
years after his birth, Alexander Hamilton 
may still serve his country if our young 
people will learn of him that they may be 
both young and useful to themselves and to 
their fellowmen. 

1 


What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the power of integrity. 
For Hamilton’s usefulness as a man and a 
leader depended not only on his brilliance 
and his audacity but also on his incorrupt- 
ibility. During the decade when he was one 
of the leading architects and the chief 
builder of our Federal Union, Hamilton had 
almost unparalleled opportunities to ad- 
vance his private fortunes at the public cost; 
but the most searching inquiries by his 
enemies in his own time and since have 
only illuminated the sense of honor that 
made his responsibility a public trust. 
Sometimes imposed upon by friends and 
acquaintances, sometimes despairing of the 
capacity of men to govern themselves with- 
out corruption, he nevertheless maintained 
for himself a code that permitted him no 
private profit from his public office. Indeed, 
even in private life, when he held no office, 
he declined to enter into a money-making 
scheme lest it should reflect upon the con- 
fidential relationship he was known to have 
to the administration. It is touching yet 
heartening to observe Hamilton, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with millions of dollars 
in his charge, seeking a loan of $20 from a 
personal friend. It is reassuring to hear the 
cynical Talleyrand exclaim, “I have just 
come from viewing a man who had made the 
fortune for this country but now is working 
all night to support his family.” 

Need I dwell on the relevancy of Hamil- 
ton’s example for us today? In our times, 
we have witnessed the shameful selfishness 
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of little men of both political parties yo, 
who, far from protecting their honor a; a 
—soms and as officers of government. jay, 
contrived devious illegal or perhaps ep.) 
ways of advancing their private interest {r5n, 
the public funds. In so doing they may 
have profited personally—but at what e enor. 
mous cost to the body politic. For by 
example they have tended to teach n 
of our young people falsely to belicve tho: 
our Government is a racket and th: t our 
Officers are plunderers. This, my {fellow 
‘teachers, is the real subversion of our times 
to teach young Americans, from wh 
strength must be drawn, to distrusi 
country and their Government; to belie, 
that dishonesty is the expedient way 0: 
to assume that the only honor is tha: 
verbial among thieves. Against such sypb. 
version Alexander Hamilton stands as 
confident witness to the personal satisfac. 
tion to be gained from an honorable career 
as well as to the power of integrity in public 
life. 


heir 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the value of applied 
energy. A prodigious and systematic work. 
er, Hamilton developed within himself the 
faculty of sustained and powerful effort 
toward a prudential goal. Time and again 
one reads in amazement of his feat 
sheer labor—of physical, of mental endur- 
ance. Whether he “was negotiating with 
Gates to obtain soldiers for Washington’ 
army or writing a Federalist paper or con- 
structing for Washington an opinion on the 
constitutionality of the National Bank, 
Hamilton pushed himself hard and pur 
posefully». As we contemplate the millions 
of hours that men dissipate nowadays in 
those time-killers that indulge the wish to 
be suspended—half-waking, half-sleeping— 
in a world of make believe, we must view 
with even greater admiration the approach 
of life and labor examplified by Alexander 
Hamilton. Usually genial, sometimes even 
merry, Hamilton was primarily a man at 
work. As Fisher Ames observed, “It is rare 
that a man who owes so much to nature 
descends to seek more from industry. But 
he (Hamilton) seemed to depend on indus- 
try, as if nature had done nothing for him.” 

Hamilton’s means to the life adjustment 
that seems to be the goal of modern edu- 
cators was to work without ceasing to make 
himself the master of whatever problem con- 
fronted him at the moment. Could we do 
a better service to our young people today 
than to recommend to them this kind of 
life adjustment to the problems of the pres- 
ent day? 

Iv 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today’ 
Hamilton can teach us the primary need 
for responsibility. Able in the fullness of 
his powers to delegate and to assign tasks, 
Hamilton was never, either in a lowly sit- 
uation or in an exalted one, the least in- 
clined to shirk or to shift responsibility for 
his own actions. On the contrary, he was 
front and center in every enterprise in which 
he was engaged. His eagerness to be in the 
forces attacking the British redoubts 4 
Yorktown symbolizes his approach to prob- 
lems civil as well as military. Even when 
most oppressed by the personal problems of 
earning a living, of caring for his family, 
he was unwilling to transfer to other pe'- 
sons those tasks that, under his concep- 
tion of his public responsibility, fitly be- 
longed to him. 

In modern times we have witnessed the 
proliferation of what has been called pub- 
lic relations. Doubtless in a highly com- 
plicated society, some systematic and col- 
tinuous means of relating great enterprises 
to the public must be found; but if pu)- 
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an 
<_ rank should have in public ques- 
tions, then our country is indeed in dan- 
For the times require nothing less 
sf the best efforts of our best men in 
and out of Government. Our enemies abroad 
will not be appeased by even the highest 
d publicity agents nor by the slickest of 
all public-relations counselors. One of the 
gravest dangers in our present society is the 
jnability of conservative men to speak for 
themselves. The inarticulate conservative, 
the leader of Judgment and of experience 
who cannot form a policy and defend it 
pefore his colleagues and the public may 
nave limited usefulness, but he has not 
jearned the lesson that could be learned of 
Hamilton: A leader should be responsible 
for explaining and defending his own pol- 
icies. 
v 

What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
perhaps the greatest of all lessons that Ham- 
ilton has to teach us is the lesson of realism. 
Highly imaginative, Hamilton channeled his 
ideas so as to envision fact rather than fan- 
tasy, to predict what should and could and 
would be rather than to sigh for beauteous 
put unrealizable dreams. Hamilton’s ideas 
were his servants rather than his masters. 
His contributions to the concept of fed- 
eralism—surely one of the greatest offerings 
ever given by the new world to mankind— 
was thus derived not only from reflection, 
from thought resulting from reading and 
study, but also from experience; and the 
whole was heated in the crucible of immedi- 
ate and compelling need. The central idea 
of sovereignty—of two governments operat~ 
ing within defined limits upon a single citi- 
zen—is Obvious as to be touch<sd with the 
simplicity that often marks true genius. 

Hamilton’s characteristic mode of thought 
was that of problem solving: how can a 
given purpose be accomplished with the 
means at hand or it prospect? In this ap- 

to life, he thus somewhat more nearly 
resembled the modern American man of af- 
fairs than he did the men of his own time, 
If his preferred solutions to problems were 
not always realistic, he endeavored to ac- 
commodate his preferences to the facts ex- 
isting and to proceed toward his major ob- 
jective “* * * to promote the increasing 
respectability of the American name; to an- 
swer the calls of justice; to restore landed 
property to its due value; to furnish new re- 
sources both to agriculture and commerce; 
to cement more closely the union of the 
States; to add to their security against for- 
eign attack; to establish public order on the 
basis of an upright and liberal policy.” 

In his realistic approach to problem solv- 
ing, Alexander Hamilton was almost unique 
among American statesmen in understand- 
ing and using all of the three great forms of 
power, the military, the fiscal, and the per- 
suasive. Trained in the hard school of the 
War of the Revolution, he knew both the 
necessities and the limitations of war. Per- 
haps one of the greatest services he ever per- 
formed for his country was his insistence on 
keeping the peace with Britain at the time 
of the Jay treaty. Yet when force seemed 
to be necessary to the exigencies of the 
union, he did not hesitate to use it. His 
theory and practice of finance was also rea- 
listic. The measures for funding and as- 
sumption were designed, above all, to provide 
a powerful interest favorable to the new Na- 
tion-state and to offest the agrarian devotion 
to the State government. The Federalist Pa- 
Pers, the Continentalist, in fact, nearly all 
of his writings should be viewed, like his use 
of military force and fiscal policy, as means 
to an end, the end that he envisioned during 
the whole of his mature life: to! establish “a 
great federal republic, closely linked in the 
pursuit of a common interest, tranquil and 
Prosperous at home, respectable abroad.” 
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Hamilton was realistic also in his assess- 
ment of human nature. It is simply not 
true, as has been alleged against him, that 
his measures were inspired either by a love 
for the rich or by a hatred for the poor. The 
fact, which would be simple were it not ob- 
scured by the fogs of partisan politics, is that 
Hamilton was completely engaged in build- 
ing a nation which, as he thought, had to 
be constructed of the materials at hand. All 
men, not simply the rich and well born, had 
virtues. All men, not simply the poor and 
weak, had vices. As a precaution, Hamilton 
accepted the Biblical doctrine that “the 
heart [of man] is desperately wicked and de- 
ceitful above all things,” and he did not find 
in the doctrine any exemption of farmers as a 
class. As a realist in politics, he did not be- 
lieve that the voice of the people is neces- 
sarily the voice of God. He wished to pro- 
tect all of us against that bit of the knave 
in each of us, and he wished so to order 
events that even men’s vices and their more 
unlovely virtues might be made to work for 
the common good. Aristotle, keen student 
of men and nature, observed long since that 
to praise the Athenians in Athens is not diffi- 
cult. One might construct a corollary—to 
be realistic about Americans is not political- 
ly expedient in America. A politician is on 
much safer ground at election time if he 
sings the ancient hymns of praise; but is not 
the Nation more likely to prosper in the long 
run if the realist has his say? 

Hamilton was a realist also in his con- 
ception of our true polic: toward foreign na- 
tions. In his contribution to Washington's 
Farewell Address, as in the Camillus letters, 
he sets forth clearly the obligation of the 
statesman not to think more highly of other 
nations than he ought to think. Hamilton’s 
prime devotion was to his own country and 
to its welfare as he and George Washington 
conceived it. 

CONCLUSION 


Many men have attempted to account for 
Hamilton’s ardor in the pursuit of his vision 
of American nationhood. He has been 
charged variously with corruption, with am- 
bition, with desire for power, and with the 
need to sublimate the sense of inferiority 
growing out of his illegitimate birth. It has 
even been charged that, as a servant of the 
rich, he was dazzled by plutocracy. A wiser 
reading of the sources would suggest rather 
that the plutocracy was dazzled by Hamilton. 

The simplest explanation is the best. It 
seems to ring true and to fit the facts we 
know about Hamilton: The power that mo- 
tivated Hamilton, whatever its source, was 
that which moves the artist in any field. As 
Beeth@ven expressed himself in composing 
the Moonlight Sonata or as Michelangelo 
satisfied his creative urge by working on the 
Last Judgment of the Sistine Chapel, so Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the artist in statecraft, 
gained profoundest satisfaction from moving 
forces military, financial, and persuasive to- 
ward the creation of a Federal republic. 

Seldom has any Nation owed so large a debt 
to any man. To Alexander Hamilton and to 
George Washington jointly we owe the na- 
tionhood we have achieved. If our country 
could not have been born without the aid of 
George Washington, it would not have de- 
veloped without the genius of Alexander 
Hamilton. As a Nation we owe to this waif, 
this boy, this young man, this statesman 
more than we can ever hope to recognize. It 
is gratifying to know that in the Nation's 
high schools this year we are at least ac- 
knowledging our debt by an observance 
planned in every one of the 55 States, Ter- 
ritories, and possessions of the United States 
of America that Hamilton helped to plan and 
to build. It is satisfying to reflect that if 
we can but learn and teach of Hamilton the 
lessons of youth, integrity, energy, respon- 
sibility, and realism, his life may serve now 
as heretofore to bless his countrymen. 
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The “Papa Knows Best” Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rkc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which originally appeared in the Miami, 
Fla., Herald and was reprinted in the 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Morning Journal 
of March 18, 1957: 

Tue “‘Papa ENows Best” ATTITUDE 


The watchdog committee of the people's 
right to know what the Federal Government 
is doing with their business has submitted 
its second report to Congress. Over all it is 
encouraging. 

The special subcommittee on Government 
information has titled its report: ‘“Availabil- 
ity of Information from Federal Departments 
and Agencies.” Representative DANTE Fas- 
CELL, of Miami, is a member of the committee. 

The study, which covers the period from 
July to December 1956, shows progress in 
tearing down the curtains of secrecy that 
have shut off information from the people 
about the little kingdoms and principalities 
that make up official Washington. 

However, the report leaves the very distinct 
impression that there is a long way to go 
before the bureaucrats and other Capital 
Officials recognize that the people have a right 
to know what is being done with their 
business. 

Some executive and independent agencies 
have taken positive steps to remove unnec- 
esary restrictions on information. But the 
special subcommittee was quick to assure 
Congress that its work has not been a path- 
way of quick acceptance even by the bureau- 
crats who recognized the people's rights. 

“Following contacts by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information, 
other agencies havé moved part way toward 
a freer flow of information. 

“Still other agencies have taken no action 
to improve their information practices.” 

The report is- quite explicit in naming 
those that would and those that would not 
come out from behind the secrecy curtain. 

Among those agencies which have removed 
information restrictions in certain specific 
areas are: 

The General Services Administration, the 
Civil Service Commission, Post Office De- 
partment, Treasury Department, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Information practices also have been im- 
proved in certain lines by the Civil Service 
Commission, the United States Coast Guard, 
the Treasury, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Agriculture Department, the Veterans’ 
Administration and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

These groups show at least a willingness to 
inform the people to a greater or less de- 
gree. 

The subcommittee, however, found that 
the Office of Strategic Information has “con- 
tinued to operate, even though no apparent 
justification was found for the agency from 
the viewpoint of efficiency and economy of 
the Government.” 

Despite its releasing of certain data, the 
Treasury Department “continues its refusal 
to make public applications for tax exemp- 
tion from organizations which claim non- 
profit nonpolitical status.” 

The report concludes that the maze of 
Federal restrictions on the people’s right to 
know is becoming a little less complicated 
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as clear policies are developed to spell out 
the basic right. 

But the House group still stands by its 
original conviction that the attitude of Fed- 
eral agencies is one “which says that we, the 
officials, not you, the people, will determine 
how much you are to be told about your 
own Government.” 

It is this “papa knows best” attitude that 
bars the people from information to which 
they are entitled. It is an attitude that is 
contrary to every principle of democracy. 

The watchdog committee is serving the 
public welfare in trying to end this anti- 
public attitude by fingerpointing. 


Silberstein’s Penn-Texas Compromising 
National Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few weeks national atten- 
tion has been focused on the activities of 
one Leopold Silberstein and his Penn- 
Texas Co.’s efforts to take over one of 
America’s fine old companies and one of 
our most important national-defense 
producers. Through the use of squads 
of high-priced lobbyists working at every 
level of our Government, and the finan- 
cial backing of unnamed principals buy- 
ing through Swiss banks, Silberstein 
claims he has achieved his goal of taking 
over the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. What 
deals he has made with the Swiss banks 
and the foreign principals we do not 
know, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been unable to find out. 
Even the firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange which made the purchases for 
the Swiss banks do not know who the 
real purchasers are. Iam informed that 
the charges of violations of proxy-solici- 
tation rules against Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas Co. at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission include evasion 
of disclosure regulations, charges of 
failure to comply with the information- 
reporting requirements, charges of fail- 
ure to disclose who his associates are and 
what are their true interests, as well as 
illegal proxy solicitations. 

I am also advised that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has been in- 
vestigating these charges for some time 
but, as of now, has done nothing. 

In the meantime, the annual meeting 
of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. will be 
held on March 27 and Mr. Silberstein 
tells the public in paid advertisements 
that he is set to take over. If Silber- 
stein ousts the Fairbanks, Morse man- 
agement and takes over with his undis- 
closed associates who operate through 
Swiss banks, it will be too late for any 
effective action to rectify any violations 
of law that may have occurred. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., as the builder 
of components so vital to the national- 
security program that they cannot be 
mentioned, will be in the hands of Penn- 
Texas whose interests have always been 
in overnight profits. The interests of 
Silberstein’s associates who act anony- 
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mously through Swiss banks are not 
known. 

Should the Congress and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission stand on 
the sidewalk while this sinister parade 
marches by or should we not be doing 
something now, before it is too late, so 
that our vital national interests are not 
being compromised? 


Booze on the Bowery 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following Associated Press news item 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
on March 19, 1957, and which provides 
an eloquent argument against the con- 
tinuance of booze broadcasting or tele- 
casting or advertising in any channel 
of interstate commerce: 

He’s RESIGNED To His Fate: Bowery ADDICT 
Spurns $40,000 Orrer; Prerers Soup, Booze 
TO FiLM CAREER 
New Yorn, March 18.—A jug of wine, a 

can of soup and his own introspections are 

paradise enough for Ray Salyer, a Bowery 
alcoholic. So today he turned down a $40,000 
movie contract. 

“I don’t want the $40,000,” he was quoted 
in a copyrighted story in the World-Telegram 
and Sun. “I don’t ever want to come back. 
I just want the Bowery and to be left alone.” 

The 42-year-old Salyer was 1 of 3 Bowery 
alcoholics who were central figures in a doc- 
umentary movie, “On the Bowery.” The 
other two since have died of drink. 

Producer Lionel Rogosin said a preview 
of the movie led Hollywood to offer Salyer a 
$40,000 acting contract. Salyer was quoted 
as replying: s 

“There isn’t a man living who can drink 
all day alone and spend more than $10. I’m 
a loner, see? I’ve got my little room on the 
Bowery. I lock myself in with my half gal- 
lons of wine and I go on a week's bender. 
Now and then I eat a can of beef soup. Now 
and then I bum a day’s work to getymoney 
for the booze. 

“There came a day in my life when I knew 
what I was doing, but I was no longer capable 
of doing what was right. Maybe you don't 
know what I mean. Or what it does to a 
man who starts to drink. It has nothing to 
do with morals. It has to do with certain 
tensions, like some awful disease, and these 
tensions come and you say—‘the hell with 
life. The hell with hope. The hell with all 
meaning.’” ‘ 

Salyer said he once was married, with 
children. But he turned to the Bowery when 
he came out of the Army after World War II. 

“It’s the only place in the world where 
they’re really tolerant of the drunk,” he con- 
tinued. “But I’ve been in jail here. 

“They’ve tried to straighten me out. But 
I don’t want to be straightened out. I’m not 
the typical alcoholic, not the compulsive 
alcoholic, who wants to snap out of it. He 
lives through hell. So does the compulsive 
fighting to stay off the stuff. I’m the recre- 
ational alcoholic, see? I like to drink be- 
cause there’s nothing else in life but the 
booze. 

“We're all like that on the Bowery, lost 
and no one will find us. We don’t have the 
will to struggle for comfort. We don’t want 
dove. We don’t ask for money. We don’t 
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complain against fate. We don’t even hons 
for salvation. We only seek oblivion so tha; 
we can forget all the things we don't eye, 
remember. 

“Just see that I have a few bucks for thp 
wine, eh? Spend that $40,000 on somebody 
who can really use it.” : 


South Sees High Court Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include q 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday, 

The article follows: 

Soutm Sees HicH Court INCONSISTENCY—Ppo 
FooTBALL Decision SurRE To PLAGve Jus. 
TICES ON ISSUE OF SEGREGATION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be surprised to learn about it, 
but down South they are having a field day 
over the recent decision of the Court on pro- 
fessional football which seems to knock the 
props from under the reasons given by the 
same Court for its ruling on segregation. 

Newspapers in the South in a number of 
editorials are pointing to the inconsistency, 
if not the hypocrisy, of the judges who have 
just overturned a longstanding interpreta- 
tion of the “law of the land” on baseball 
and substituted for it a new law on football 
that never has been enacted by Congress. 

The language of the Supreme Court in this 
case, if written into the decision on mixing 
the schools, would have upheld the “law of 
the land” as it had been set forth during 
a@ period of nearly 60 years. The Supreme 
Court, in the latest case declaring that pro- 
fessional footbali comes under the antitrust 
laws but professional baseball doesn’t, has 
this to say: 

“In Toolson—the 1953 case on baseball— 
we continued to hold the umbrella over base- 
ball that was placed there some 31 years 
earlier by Federal baseball—a previous case 
The court did this because it was concluded 
that more harm would be done in overruling 
Federal baseball than in upholding a ruling 
which at best was of dubious validity. 

“Vast efforts had gone into the develop- 
ment and organization of baseball since that 
decision, and enormous capital had been in- 
vested in reliance on its permanence. Con- 
gress has chosen to make no change. 

“All this, combined with the flood of liti- 
gation that would follow its repudiation, the 
harassment that would ensue, and the retro- 
active effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. * * * 

“We, therefore, conclude that the orderly 
way to eliminate error or discrimination, !! 
any there be, is by legislation and not by 
court decision.” 

Yet, ever since 1896, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the rig) 
of the States to carry on “separate but equal” 
school facilities, enormous amounts of money 
have been invested by the States in separate 
schools, and a whole system of education has 
been established over the years based on that 
decision. In 1954, however, the Supreme 
Court overturned the decision and gave no! 4 
single reason based on any precedent or his- 
toric principle of law, offering instead a vazué 
discourse in the realm of sociology. 
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Certainly there has been a flood of litiga- 
tion since, and the Supreme Court has en- 
deavored through court orders to enforce the 
ruling, while many eminent lawyers, includ- 
ing former Justice Byrnes of the Supreme 
court, insist that only Congress can enact 
the legislation necessary to enforce the 14th 
amendment and the interpretation given it 
by the Court. 

Congress had ample opportunity between 
1996 and 1954 to enact laws forbidding segre- 
gation in the schools, but did not do so. 
The 14th amendment, unlike other parts of 
the Constitution, is not self-executing. The 
14th amendment says specifically that “the 
Congress shall have power to enforce by ap- 
propriate legislation the provisions of this 

icle.” 
«oe the language of the football case 
decision, it could be said that from 1896 to 
this day, “Congress had chosen to make no 
change” in the matter of desegregation. It 
could be argued, too, that the orderly way 
is “by legislation and not by court decision.” 

But it will be noted that, in the latest case, 
Justices Frankfurter, Harlan, and Brennan 
insisted that what the Supreme Court had 
previously decided should stand. In his dis- 
sent, in which Justice Brennan joined, Jus- 
tice Harlan said: 

“If the situation * * * is to be changed, 
I think it far better to leave it to be dealt 
with by Congress than for this court to be- 
cloud the situation further, either by making 
untenable distinctions * * * or by dis- 
criminatory fiat.” 

Justice Frankfurter, in his dissent, 
stressed the importance of upholding a rule 
once decided. He wrote: 

“But considerations pertaining to ‘stare 
decisis’ (let stand what has been decided) 
do raise a serious question for me. That 
principle is a vital ingredient of law, for it 
‘embodies an important social policy’. * * * 
It would disregard the principle for a judge 
stubbornly to persist in his views on a par- 
ticular issue after the contrary had become 
a part of the tissue of the law.” 

The “separate but equal” doctrine in rela- 
tion to schools for different races certainly 
became a vital part of “the tissue of the law,” 
but nine justices, relying on some writings of 
sociologists, disregarded the principles and 
precedents of-law and made a decision based 
on personal philosophy. Indeed, many law- 
yers who really favor desegregation have 
hailed the Supreme Court’s ruling as “the 
right decision for the wrong reasons.” 

The way the justices have expressed them- 
selves in the latest football case will rise to 
plague them hereafter when they are con- 
fronted with enforcement orders from the 
lower courts on the desegregation issue. Al- 
ready, for example, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Florida has raised a pertinent 
question by insisting that a State court is 
itself the sole judge of when any order shall 
be put into effect relating to State laws de- 
clared invalid. It holds that this “discre- 
tionary process” has to take into account 
harassment and mischief or violence that 
may result from any immediate enforcement 
measures, 





Farm Program Figures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most widely held political myths 


of recent years is the totally false notion 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
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has been cutting the cost of our farm 
program and at the same time reducing 
farm surpluses. It would be more ac- 
curate to give Mr. Benson credit for pil- 
ing up more farm surpluses and wasting 
more of the taxpayers’ money than all 
the previous Secretaries of Agriculture 
ccembined. 

The editor of the Mitchell (S. Dak.) 
Daily Republic in an editorial dated 
March 13, 1957, has commented as fol- 
lows on the statistics pertaining to Mr. 
Benson's operations to date: 

FaRM PROGRAM FIGURES 


Because of the skilled and intensive propa- 
ganda campaign that has emanated from the 
Republican National Committee and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the past few 
years, many persons no doubt have the im- 
pression that the farmer's financial status 
has begun to show some improvement and 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been highly successful in reducing the sur- 
pluses of farm products. 

That being the case, it should come as 
more than a ‘slight shock to those persons 
to read some statistics cited in Representa- 
tive Georce McGovern’s Washington Report. 

“Since Mr. Benson took over our farm 
program in 1953, net farm income has 
dropped from $15.1 billion in 1952 to $11.7 
billion in 1956," McGovern revealed. 
“Government held surpluses have increased 
from $3.5 billion as of June 30, 1953, to $8.2 
billion as of December 31, 1956. Federal 
costs for supporting farm crops during the 
past 4 years are 3 times higher than the cost 
of the entire previous 20-year period.” 

These are shocking and sensational statis- 
tics and certainly would appear to bear the 
Congressman out in his conclusion that “ob- 
viously the Benson farm program has bene- 
fited no one with the possible exception of 
the processors. We can only hope that Con- 
gress will support the efforts some of us are 
making to restore farm income.” 





The Passing of Elmer E. Edwards, of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News commenting on the pass- 
ing of Elmer E. Edwards, a member of a 
prominent Wilkes-Barre family: 

ELMER E. Epwarps 


Member of an old and respected Parsons 
family, Elmer E. Edwards served with fidelity 
his native borough and, subsequently, the 
city of Wilkes-Barre, into which the munici- 
pality was incorporated, as well as Luzerne 
County. 

Mr. Edwards had a flair for public service 
as 16 years on the board of education, 10 
years on the central poor board, and a tour 
of duty in the assessor’s Office testified. Asso- 
ciates, who included many of the town’s 
leading citizens, paid him an impressive 
tribute by elevating him to the presidency 
of the board of education and the treasurer- 
ship of the central poor board, posts of con- 
siderable responsibility. 

Mr. Edwards’ service extended into other 
fields. He was active in the YMCA for many 
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years and also served as commander and 
adjutant of Parsons Post of the American 
Legion. 

His business background and Varied ex- 
perience enhanced his talue as a public offi- 
cial. A quarter century ago, he was an out- 
standing figure on the local scene. His pass- 
ing will recall not only his own career, but 
the activities of his wife and brother, both 
deceased, 





Dr. Harry Cohen, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaser, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to include 
therein a transcript of the ceremonies 
which took place on March 14, 1957, on 
the occasion of the introduction into the 
Order of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa and the 
presentation of a medallion and diploma 
to Dr. Harry Cohen, Jr., and his response 
thereto. 

This honor was conferred on Dr. Harry 
Cohen, Jr., by Ambassador Westerman 
of the United Nations in the delegates 
lounge of the United Nations. . 


Dr. Cohen’s response embraces the 
story of Panama; includes the history of 
Panama and of the canal as compared 
to the Suez: 


INTRODUCTION INTO THE ORDER OF Vasco NUNEZ 
DE BALBOA OF Dr. HARRY COHEN, MARCH 14, 
1957, aT THE U. N., BY AMBASSADOR GEORGE 
W. WESTERMAN 


No more pleasing assignment could have 
been given me by my Government than that 
of inducting Dr. Harry Cohen, of New York, 
into the Order of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 
in the name of President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., Grand Master of the Order. 
This pleasure derives not from the fact that 
Dr. Cohen is a distinguished surgeon, writer, 
civic leader, philanthropist, historian and 
humanitarian but more so because he is a 
sincere friend of the Republic of Panama; a 
friend who sympathizes with that country's 
just aspirations and a friend who tries to 
interpret the culture of the Panamanian 
people to the people of his country. This, 
to the mind of any Panamanian, is as heart- 
warming as it is significant. 

In the academic fellowship of New York 
city as well as at Cornell University, Dr. 
Cohen achieved the highest ratings and ever 
since he received his State board license 
“with honor” he has been honoring his pro- 
fession and his society. He has crowded Ris 
lifetime with accomplishments that elo- 
quently speak of his greatness in a number 
of specialized fields, and is attested to by the 
citations and honors that have been be- 
stowed upon him nationally as well as 
internationally. 

As inventor of several surgical instru- 
ments, author of numerous articles, most 
of which described for the first time the 
surgical subjects treated, as head of various 
medical organizations, and to the many 
scientific bodies with which he is associated, 
the contribution of Dr. Cohen always has 
been unique. His eminence as a surgeon has 
transcended Columbus Hospital, Manhattan 
General Hospital and Wickersham Hospital 
with which he has been identified over the 
year; and he now enjoys a well earned in- 
ternational status. 
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The world travels of Dr. Cohen have taken 
him to Europe, Canada, South America, parts 
of Asia, China, India, Japan, Alaska, and all 
through Palestine. He has visited a world 
suffering from chrofiically depressed living 
standards and each time he has returned to 
the United States more determined to help 
organize succor for less fortunate peoples, 
Thus his humanitarian work has had won- 
derful effect both at home and abroad. 

Scientific literature and research have been 
greatly enriched by his creative mind from 
which has issued a stream of solid literary 
essays and historical writings. The ardors of 
Dr. Cohen’s youth are by no way cooled as 
he continues, after threescore and ten years 
to channel his energies into many useful 
services on behalf of mankind. This he does 
gallantly and enthusiastically. 

His belief in the principles of equity and 
equality have induced him to sponsor many 
philanthropic acts without regard to reli- 
gions, racial or national status. That he has 
had a major impact on continental under- 
standing is not ‘surprising as he has studied 
the lives of Latin American leaders since the 
time of Simon Bolivar, and must be consid- 
ered a true exponent of Pan-American co- 
operation and solidarity. Most, if not all the 
American republics, have honored him in 
some form or other. 

Today, Panama joins in this Pan-American 
tribute to a worthy son of the United States 
who has become a living and working symbol 
of the good neighbor and who is only happy 
when those next door to him also enjoy a 
measure of happiness. 

The ideas and personality of Dr. Cohen 
have had a profound effect on the scientific, 
educational, social, and professional entities 
with which he has immediate contact. His 
qualities of loftiness of purpose and breadth 
of character have enabled him to gain recog- 
nition in all parts of the world as a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a friend of mankind. Such 
is the individual to whom the Republic of 
Panama pays tribute on this occasion. 


Awarp or Vasco NuNEz pE BALBOA MEDAL, 
Marcu 14, 1957 


Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 
tonight I am being awarded the verg great 
honor of the Vasco Nufiez de Balboa Order, 
to me one of the highest orders in the world, 
and for this I am humbly grateful. I do not 
know whether I rate this or deserve it, but 
I do know that I am very acquainted with 
the history of Panama, with the history of 
Latin America; and that for years I have 
exerted my influence for whatever it was 
worth, in behalf of Latin America, and its 
history, and this included Panama in par- 
ticular. Many of you know that I have 
written a book entitled “Simon Bolivar and 
the Conquest and Liberation of South 
America. That, of necessity, shows that I 
have familiarized myself with its history. I 
have made five trips to Latin America, was 
an honorary president of one of the medical 
congresses in Mexico, have visited Panama on 
several occasions, and the canal by boat, 
tmin, and plane. During one of the plane 
flights over the canal the pilot confessed to 
us, that he was half drugged by escaping gas 
fumes but he felt Certain he could complete 
the flight, for which statement we felt 
greatly relieved. I mention these facts to 
show that Panama is not very unknown to 
me, quite the contrary, I am very partial 
to it 

Let us review very briefly the pertinent 
facts of Panama and Balboa. Following the 
discovery of America by Columbus, there was 
a veritable wave of discoveries. Shall I say 
for reasons of new lands to be discovered, or 
shall I tell the truth, for the great amount 
of loot, especially gold and silver that was 
waiting for them? In fact, it has been stated 
that the Spanish kings then suffered with an 
incurable disease, which could only be alle- 
viated by gold and silver. Among these dis- 


coverers was Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific Ocean, which he did in 
1501, then calling it the Great South Sea and 
claiming it in the name of the Spanish mon- 
arch. As was usual with almost all of the 
then great discoverers of America, they 
eventually met the same fate, they were ar- 
rested and executed, and Balboa was no ex- 
ception. He was executed in 1517. During 
Balboa’s period of discoveries and explora- 
tion he had earned the reputation of being 
brave, courteous, kind at heart, and of just 
dealing. That was the character of this 
man and I am proud and humble to be the 
recipient of this great honor bearing his 
name. 


I remarked before that I wrote a book about 
Simon Bolivar, my hero, as he is the hero 
of so many. I mention him here because of 
the inumerable accomplishments associated 
with his name and to me the three most out- 
standing are: (1) The liberation of South 
America; (2) the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the feasibility of building the 
Panama Canal; (3) the formation of a Con- 
gress of Latin American countries, for a Pan 
American Union to settle all disputes aris- 
ing in the course of human events. This 
last is growing in power and importance year 
after year and had its most dramatic demon- 
stration recently when President Eisenhower 
met in Panama with most of the Presidents 
of Latin America. In other words Panama, 
though perhaps small in geography occupies 
a@ most exalted place in the hearts of the 
entire Western Hemisphere, a position of in- 
fluence shared by few other countries on this 
side of the world. Let me digress a bit and 
tell of another great hero of Latin America, 
this time in Ecuador. I wish to make a few 
remarks about Eloy Alfaro. His name too, 
is intimately associated with Panama, as we 
shall see. He was President of Ecuador from 
1895-1901 and again from 1907-11. He was 
regarded as the greatest of Ecuador's liberad 
champions; he introduced tremendous ma- 
terial and especially constitutional reforms. 
The constitution he gave his country lasted 
22 years, the longest in the history of his 
Ecuador. He forbad the immediate reelec- 
tion of a President, build the first railroad 
from Guayaquil to Quito. He was pilloried 
by the opposition and eventually murdered 
by a mob in 1911, and we next meet his son, 
and my very dear friend, the Honorable Cap- 
tain Colon Eloy Alfaro, who has honored 
Panama; yes, I know he would object to my 
saying so; he would say he is honored by 
Panama. Undoubtedly both statements are 
correct. His is one of the most remarkable 
histories of achievements. There are not 
many to equal his. America is proud of him 
because he is a graduate of our West Point 
Military Academy, and to make the bond 
stronger, his three wonderful sons likewise 
are graduates of West Point. Capt. Colon 
Alfaro has represented his Panama as its 
Ambassador, with outstanding ability in 
many countries, including of course, our own 
United States. In our United States, he has 
brought glory to his Panama. He is truly the 
very great son of one of the great leaders 
of Latin America. His name, like that of his 
illustrious father, will live forever and for 
me personally, it will always be one of the 
great privileges of my life te have been 
counted among his friends. Even though he 
visits the United States infrequently, his in- 
fluence is greatly felt and carries great weight 
because of his goodness of heart, his noble 
character and his great achievements. I 
know Panama is fortunate in having Colon 
Alfaro’s three wonderful sons because I know 
they will carry on like their father and grand- 
father and will help make Panama an out- 
standing country. 

We next come to the relationships of the 
Republic of Panama, the Canal Zone, and 
the United States. Before I do so let me first 
describe another canal, in many respects 
similar to Panama; I, of course, refer to the 
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Suez Canal. There is more than one bond 
of similarity between the two Canals. I 
refer to Ferdinand De Lesseps who built th, 
Suez Canal and who initiated the buildin, 
of the Panama Canal. The Suez Canal ha, 
been and is in the public eye daily fo, 
months. The entire world is now aware o,; 
its importance, its value, its great influence 
on the economy of the whole world. The 
canal was opened November 16, 1869, anq 
took 10 years to build. England, througy 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, bought , 
controlling stock, 44 percent, from Khediye 
Ismail of Egypt, and together with Franca 
gained financial control of the canal ti!) very 
recently. During this entire time al) ship; 
were allowed to go through freely witho)); 
any hindrance or obstacle placed in their 
path. Tolls were equitably priced and co}. 
lected. Recently there has been a rise jn 
nationalism all over the world and Eeyp: 
was no exception. It rid itself of Farour 
of Naguib, and is now ruled by Nasser. He 
has developed a megalomania with Hitlerian 
ideas. There is always a silght justification 
at the start but this can be enlarged way 
out of proportion till it becomes a serious 
menace. He decided that the canal be. 
longed to Egypt, forgetting that it is really 
a waterway belonging to the whole world 
and of its being built by the money, brains 
ingenuity, know-how, and engineering ski! 
of France. The only part Egypt played in 
its construction was to furnish the site and 
the labor for both of which it was paid 
If the financial part was inequitable, I fee| 
certain. that that could have been adjusteq 
but it was more nationalistic than financial 
“It belongs to Egypt and Egypt only, and 
Egypt can do with it as it pleases,” he said 
He did just that, dictating who could ana 
who could not use the canal. Eventually 
interfering with England and France, we 
know what ensued. Let me here state an- 
other fact, having visited Egypt before World 
Wars I and I, and seen firsthand what I 
now state. There is abject peverty of the 
masses, disease, underdevelopment in every 
sense of the word, illiteracy, a truly back- 
ward country. This was in time of peace 
If the income of the canal: were tripled or 
even quadrupled, I doubt if the masses 
would get any of its benefits. 

Where the money goes we must guess. Now 
the canal was closed 4 months with no in- 
come and that increases the sad lot of the 
masses, and what the future holds for them 
only God knows. Nasser could have been a 
hero had he turned his talents toward a 
democratic and benevolent world. I have 
spoken thus lengthily about the Suez Canal 
because of the parallel te Panama and the 
Panama Canal. Let us compare the two 
Panama had been part of other neighboring 
countries. Wars, especially about boun- 
daries, were constant. In November 1903 
Panama revolted from Colombia and declared 
itself free and independent. One 
later the new Government granted 
United States a strip of land 10 miles wide 
for the purpose of the canal. The financial 
considerations and the purchase of the 
French company stock were quickly com- 
pleted, and were quickly ratified by the Gov- 
ernments of Panama and the United Stat*s 
Preparations for building the canal were 
begun at once, and took 10 years. It wis 
opened on August 15, 1914, but officially in 
1920. Three American names will always 
be associated with it. President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lt. Col. George W. Goethals, th? 
engineer; and Col. William Gorgas, the Army 
surgeon. Now let us compare the two coun- 
tries adjacent to the canals—Egypt «nd 
Panama. Egypt we have already described 
Panama we have mentioned. It is prospe'- 
ous, not prosperous enough, it has peace, ‘° 
health of the populace has been tremen- 


the 


‘dously improved. Whereas previous to th? 


canal, it had been fever ridden with malaria 
yellow fever, etc. Our own Walter Reed 
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Hospital will forever remain a monument to 
the work of ridding that part of the country 
from the ravages of yellow fever. It will be 
recalled that the cause of this yellow fever 
was a small mosquito stegomyia fasciata, 
which for years prevented the building of the 
canal. The Government of Panama and that 
of the United States are on very friendly 
terms and if at times we seem to neglect 
panama, as we do some of our other Latin 
American brothers, I feel certain there 
exists no cause for friction or worse, I feel 
certain time will cure all misunderstandings. 
America seeks no colonies, does not seek to 
exploit anyone, and delights and encourages 

neighborliness and as time marches 
on our friendship will rally, be brotherly, as 
though one family. Even in families there 
ere petty quarrels but we hope they never will 
pe serious. The canal is for the use of the 
whole world without any exceptions, and that 
is how it should be. The upkeep of the canal 
is terrific and, knowing my Uncle Sam, I 
doubt if there are any profits, and if there 
are these are at a minimum. 

I now would like to say a few words about 
Panama’s Ambassadors here, that I have met. 
The greatest and most important and most 
yaluable diplomat has been Capt. Colon Eloy 
Alfaro, About him I have already spoken 
and will add I never can say enough about 
him. There was Eusebeo Morales, a gentle- 
man of the first order, an honor to any 
country. Recently we met Edurardo Ritter- 
Aislan, and he too is a gentleman and a dip- 
lomat in every way and a credit to Panama. 
I have had more relationships with Ambas- 
sador George W. Westerman. A true gentle- 
man and a diplomat but in addition he can 
be described as dynamic. He is in my esti- 
mation, one of the best salesmen for Panama. 
He has spoken to many groups with me, in 
my office at the National Council of Busi- 
ness and Professional Men, in Washington, 
D. C., and to my knowledge in many parts 
of the United States, always selling Panama. 
He never loses an opportunity to speak for 
and about Panama. He has spoken of Pan- 
ama as the distribution center of Latin 
America, especially South America. He has 
mentioned. a large number of important 
United States firms who already have made 
investments in Panama. He has emphasized 
that Panama’s money, the balboa, bas the 
same value as the American dollar ‘and is 
interchangeable. That is only a brief sam- 
ple of the opportunities for investors that 
Ambassador Westerman has been selling to 
Americans. His parents must have loved 
America because they named him not George 
W., but George Washington Westerman. In 
fact, they even arranged to have him born 
on February 22. That has been the pleasure 
I have had in knowing him. 

I now come to my final remarks and these 
concern the gentleman who has so greatly 
honored me today with this Order of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa. I, of course, refer to the 
President of the Republic. of Panama. We 


are most happy that you received your edu- _ 


cation in America, at Dartmouth University. 
That gave you a thorough knowledge of 
America, her ideals and character, the main 
object of which is to make friends. With 
all nations, wishing harm to none, your 
country has prospered considerably under 
your guidance and leadership, the health of 
your people is excellent, you are using every 
human endeavor to obtain employment for 
your people, you are encouraging industry, 
and trade, and commerce. You are encour- 
aging education; you are building new roads. 
You are a friend of the United States and 
you had evidence not so long ago of the 
esteem we hold for you by the visit of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to your country. I do not 
spe to add any sour note before closing but 
please compare your country and the Panama 
CAE noe Senet and, the. Been 

an ‘Truly on opposite ends of the pole. 
One nation, progressive, healthy, peace-lov- 
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ing, friendly, and beloved, the other, truly 
a sad one. Mr. President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, your very name means “on guard” 
always on watch for your country's welfare 
and interest. May you have a long and 
healthy and prosperous Hife and continue to 
see your country prosper and take a leading 
role in the affairs of nations. 





Annapolis, Md., High-School Students Do 
Something To Improve Foreign Rela- 
tions 





\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, at 
times I have felt that in our efforts to 
improve relations with other countries 
we are too much concerned with, gov- 
ernments and not enough with people. 
Sometimes we forget that it is vitally im- 
portant to our foreign relations that peo- 
ples of other nations as well as govern- 
ments understand. us, how we live, our 
hopes and aspirations, among other 
things. It is easy to talk about how we 
can foster understanding between peo- 
ples of the United States and peoples of 
foreign countries. Frequently, somebody 
does something concrete about it. I am 
proud to say that the student body at 
Annapolis High School in my district are 
doing something concrete about it. The 
students are working on a project that 
will help build. understanding and 
friendship for the United States over- 
seas, and I understand they are doing a 
good job of it. 

“The other day I received this letter: 

I thought you might like to have a look 
at the attached special issue of a student 
newspaper published at the Annapolis High 
School in your district. 

The idea for this project came to me ag a 
result of the Agency’s experience and suc- 
cess in suggesting similar publications in 
American colleges and universities. I won- 
dered whether or not this could also be 
achieved at the secondary school level. As 
you can see, the Annapolis High School has 
done a very creditable job. The issue is 
designed specifically for high-school students 
in the city of Karachi, Pakistan, and I am 
now awaiting comment from our Embassy 
regarding its impact among the Pakistani 
students. 

You may also, I think, take some pride in 
knowing that this is the first high school 
in the country, to our knowledge, which has 
onaeged in precisely this type of project. 
The headmaster of the school has just writ- 
ten my office requesting guidance for the 
next issue for Pakistan. They plan to pub- 
lish at least four separate issues each year. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. Becc, 
Deputy Director, Office of Private 
Cooperation, United States Injor- 
mation Agency 


Since I received this letter, the stu- 
dents have published their second special 
edition and this is now on its way to 
Pakistan. 

In these newspapers, our Annapolis 
students tell about life in America—in 
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school and elsewhere. In the first issue 
in December, for example, there were 
articles about classes, about the subjects 
studied, and how the young people 
dressed. Other articles told about how 
our courts work in a democracy, the 
meaning of freedom of the press, and 
brief history of school sports. 

The February issue continues to give 
background about American life includ- 
ing articles about family life, recrea- 
tional activities of teenagers, and histor- 
ical facts about Maryland and Annapolis. 

Both papers carry friendly greetings to 
students in Pakistan. It is hoped that 
the high schools of Karachi will be able 
to prepare a counterpart newspaper 
which will provide our youngsters with 
similar information regarding life and 
work in Pakistan. 

It is with pride that I tell about this 
accomplishment of our students at An- 
napolis and the leadership they are-giv- 
ing to young people in building friend- 
ship overseas. I hope Members of the 
Congress will bring this kind of activity 
to the attention of schools in their dis- 
tricts so that their students may also join 
in this worthy endeavor. 





Ex-Presidents Should Have Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 19, 
1957, Kansas City Times, Kansas City, 
Mo., is self-explanatory and deserves the 
thoughtful attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

r Ex-PRESIDENTS SHOULD HAVE PENSIONS 


We notice from Washington dispatches 
that an effort is being made to block a bill 
to provide pensions and clerical staff for 
former Presidents of the United States. The 
real reason is animosity toward Harry Tru- 
man. This strikes us as just cheap politics 
and we are for economy, too. 

The bill should pass. In fact, it should 
have been a law long ago. This isn’t a ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Hoover or Mr. Truman 
may or may not need or desire such action 
or whether President Eisenhower will or will 
not need such retirement provisions. It is 
just a matter of plain commonsense. 

We have provided pensions and retirements 
for just about everybody in Government 
service. Goodness knows, we have no par- 
ticular reason for enthusiasm over judges at 
this particular time, but financially they 
were treated miserably until the last few 
years. The Presidency of the United States 
is the biggest job in the world. Upon finish- 
ing his term a President simply can’t slip 
back into the niche of an ordinary citizen. 
He carries, or should carry, influence in pub- 
lic thinking. The demands upon him neces- 
sarily are heavy. They should be. 

Having occupied the most powerful posi- 
tion in the world, no former President should 
be put in a position where even remotely he 
was forced to capitalize on his former pres- 
tige in order to make a living. We can think 
back over the years of two instances, at least, 
where a former President faced such an 
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alternative. The Presidency isn’t a job just 
for rich men but for any American, rich or 
poor, who may attain it. 

We are in entire sympathy with the pres- 
ent surge for economy in Washington. It is 
healthy. But in this case the opposition has 
nothing to do with the issye of economy. 

Frankly, we believe greater use should be 
made of the experience of former occupants 
of the White House. Even in the opposition 
a former President has an opportunity for 
real service. Failure to recognize the value 
of such service is outrageous. 


President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
free nations of the world were shocked 
and saddened to learn of the tragic air- 
plane accident that took the life of 
President Magsaysay on Sunday, March 
17. 

While I did not know President Mag- 
saysay personally, I have a warm regard 
for his country and have watched his 
career with great interest. In 1946, our 
Government sent a delegation of Some 
15 members to Manila to assist in’ the 
launching of the new Republic of the 
Philippines and to witness this impor- 
tant historical event. Of the congres- 
sional group, there are only three re- 
maining in Congress, the gentleman 
from California {Mr. MILLER], Senator 
ELLENDER, Of Louisiana, and myself. 
While the first President of the Philip- 
pines was President Roxas, Ramon Mag- 
saysay was already making a name for 
himself, and his phenomenal and dedi- 
cated career will always be an inspira- 
tion to the.youth of his country. He 
was a great hero and his untimely death 
cut short a brilliant career as a national 
and world leader. 

Under unanimous consent I extend my 
remarks and include brief tributes from 
the March 19 issues of the Des Moines 
Register and the Chicago Daily Tribune: 
{From the Des Moines Register of March 19, 

1957] 
A Great LEADER or New ASIA 

The death of President ‘Ramon Magsaysay 
of the Philippines in an airplane crash Sun- 
day is a tragedy for the young republic and 
for the world. 

Magsaysay was a truly great man. As 
Philippine secretary of national defense 
1950-53 and as president 1953 on, he broke 
the back of the long-drawn-out Huk rebel- 
lion in central Luzon. What's more, he made 
an excellent beginning toward removing the 
grievances which made a rebellion possible. 
Instead of shooting rebels, whenever pos- 
sible he paroled and resettled them, opening 
up new lands and buying up old to soothe 
the land hunger of Luzon villagers. 

Political corruption, long a problem in 
the Philippines, was tackled boldly by Mag- 
saysay also. For example, he started a prac- 
tice of public declarations of private assets 
by incoming functionaries, and did not ex- 
empt himself. His net assets on becoming 
president were $13,179.17. 

A fighter much of his life, Magsaysay man- 
aged to avoid bitterness. He fought the 
Japanese and the Huks with arms. With 
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speeches and ballots he fought first one 
major Philippine political party and then 
(switching parties) fought the other. But 
his old chief whom he beat for the presi- 
dency in 1953 spoke highly of him. The 
Huk leader, Luis Taruc, at Taruc’s trial for 
rebellion, murder, robbery, arson -and kid- 
naping, pleaded guilty to these charges, 
made an impassioned plea for social justice— 
and said a good word for Magsaysay’s re- 
forms. 

Magsaysay’s career was meteoric. The sec- 
ond of 8 children of a blacksmith-farmer, 
Ramon himself started engineering school 
but did not finish. He was an auto me- 
chanic, a truck driver, then manager of a 
trucking firm, then guerrilla captain against 
the Japanese invaders in World War II be- 
fore he went into politics. 

He was only 46 when he became president, 
and 49 when he died. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
19, 1957] 
PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 

President Magsaysay of the Philippines was 
an outstanding figure among the public men 
of our times, not only in his own country but 
in the world. He had many of the virtues of 
a George Washington: integrity, good judg- 
ment, an instinct for command, self-control, 
and selfiess patriotism. His country was 
fortunate beyond reckoning in having film at 
its head in a formative period. His country- 
men may find consolation in the knowledge 
that his example will remain as an inspira- 
tion to his successors and serve as a stand- 
ard by which to measure their characters 
and achievements in the generations to come. 


Fifty Percent Pensions After 30 Years 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

Fity PERCENT PENSIONS AFrrer 30 Years: THE 
NEED AND THE POSSIBILITY 
(A report of the Railroad Pension Confer- 
ence, New Haven, Conn., March 1957) 
SUMMARY 

A. The Railroad Pension Conference calls 
for full retirement after 30 years of service 
regardless of age as provided by H. R. 2165. 
Annuities to be one-half of taxable earn- 
ings based on the 5 years of highest earnings, 
maximum annuity $200 a month. Taxes 


would be collected on the first $400 of each | 


month's earnings, instead.of first $350 as now 
provided. 

However, compromise bill H. R. 3545 would 
be acceptable at this time. It provides full 
annuity at age 60 after 30 years service, and 
a reduced annuity of one one-hundred-and- 
eightieth for each calendar month that he 
or she is under age 60 when annuity began to 
accrue. Annuity to be one-half of taxable 
earnings based on 5 years of highest earn- 
ings. There would be no increase, or de- 
crease, In present maximum annuity now 
about $184 a month. However, the average 
annuity would be increased, and could rise 
to $175 a month. 

Higher benefits are needed because the 
present annuities have not kept up a proper 
relationship with the earnings of employed 
railroad workers. Instead of 50 percent, they 
amount to approximately 26.4 percent, or in- 
cluding the spouses’ tary benefits, 
to 29.8 percent of earnings of —-* work- 
ers. 
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Higher benefits are needed because ay. 
nuities have not kept up with living eo: 
falling behind at least 20 percent since 1949, 
Full-age annuities now average $119 37 a 
month, less than $28 a week. But in terms of 
the prewar dollar, the purchasing a of 
this average monthly sum is roughly ec 
approximately $59.94 a month, or only ‘eta 7 
a week. 

Railroad workers are getting lower an. 
nuities, in comparison with the taxes they 
pay, than workers under the Federal oj4 
Age and Survivors Insurance System. One 
railroad worker pays more than the combineg 
tax paid by three industrial workers, under 
OASI, who, along with their spouses may re. 
ceive a total of $488 a month. (The a xi- 
mum amount a retired railroad worker anq 
his spouse can receive under railroad re. 
tirement is approximately $239 a month), 
(However, the average amount received js; 
roughly $163 a month for the retired worker 
and his spouse.) 

Even more discrepant is the length of 
service required by both-systems. To re- 
ceive the current maximum railroad retire. 
ment benefits the employee must have 
earned $300 a month from 1926 throuch 
June 1954, and $350 a month thereafter 
for a total service of 30 years. 

The industrial worker under OASI retiring 
at age 65, to receive the present total maxi- 
mum benefit needs only 18-month coverage 
if he earned $350 a month since January 1, 
1955, regardless of prior earnings less than 
$350 a month. 

The annuities of the railroad workers are 
in sharp contrast with the luxurious pen- 
sions set up by the railroads for company 
executives. 

Legislators in other countries provide their 
senior citizens with retirement at age 50, 55 
and 60 upon completion of 20-25 or 30 years 
of service, many at half pay, others even a 
higher amount. 

The railroad retirement fund can provide 
the benefits proposed by the railroad pen- 
sion conference were the railroad retirement 
board actuaries less conservative and more 
realistic in their actuarial valuations and 
assumptions. 

B. The railroad retirement fund can pay 
the higher pensions proposed. The actuaria! 
calculations used to keep benefits low follow 
the principles of private insurance com- 
panies, seeking profit and accumulation of 
financial power. The public railroad retire- 
ment fund should be guided by a different 
motive, that of providing maximum security 
to railroad workers. 

The actuarial valuations of the railroad 
retirement board do not allow for future in- 
creases in payrolls, therefore departing from 
realism, and grossly exaggerating the esti- 
mated costs of pensions as a percentage of 
payrolls. In other ways also, the actuarial 
valuations adopt unduly conservative as- 
sumptions, which have the effect of arti- 
ficially raising costs. 

Even so, the actuarial valuation shows 
that the fund could afford to increase pen- 
sions 60 percent for all employees entering 
the industry since 1947. The so-called un- 
funded liability for pensions to earlier em- 
ployees should be a social obligation, and 
not one of the newer employees. 

C. Reasonable assumptions show that the 

of the railroad pension conference 
could in fatt be financed with a 10 percent 
tax, rather than the 121% percent tax now in 
effect, for all employees entering the indus- 
try since 1947. The extra taxes collected 
from these employees, together with the re- 
serves in the fund, can be used to complete 
pension liabilities to older employees. 
THE FUND CAN AFFORD THE HIGHER BENEFITS 

PROPOSED 

Hon. Paut H. Doveras, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement and 
Senator from Illinois, is a known expert in 
his own right and the author of the con- 
structive 1951 amendtments. Speaking be- 
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fore the Senate on August 3, 1953, Senator 
Dousias said: 
“T believe substantially better benefits are 
ble by means of more profitable invest- 
ment of the railroad retirement reserve and 
other methods. Increasing tax rates will 
not be necessary.” 

He listed a series of eight possible improve- 
ments that had been recommended, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a sound program 
of im it could be enacted, although 
this could not include all the items on the 
list. This position is consistent with that 
of the railroad pension conference, because 
the Senator, in addition to listing most of 
the conference’s recommendations, had cer- 
tain additional ones, such as a minimum 
annuity of $100 monthly; and did not sug- 
gest any raise in taxes, whereas the railroad 
pension conference does not object to lim- 
ited tax increases, if necessary to finance the 
improvements. —e 

However, Congress, in 1954, while markedly 
liberalizing benefits under the OASI system, 
made only certain fringe liberalizations in 
railroad retirement, the total amount of 
which is less than the increase in taxes which 
was enacted at the same time. 

COST OF THE PENSION CONFERENCE PROPOSALS 

The Railroad Retirement Board advised 
the 88d Congress that the proposals of the 
Railroad Pension Conference would increase 
costs by Over $175 million annually. This 
estimate is likely to be high, as the Rail- 
road Retirement Board tends to be unduly 
conservative in its financial evaluations. 
However, even if the estimate of $175 mil- 
lion is accurate the facts show that the 
system can afford to pay it. The amend- 
ments enacted in 1954 have had the im- 
mediate effect of increasing employee an- 
nuities by roughly $15 million yearly (in 
addition to the increases in survivor an- 
nuities.) Over the long run, it will add an- 
other $25 million to railroad employee an- 
nuities, owing to the higher wage base. 
Thus the total long run gain may be figured 
at roughly $40 million. Presumably the 
Board’s $175 million estimate exceeds its 
estimate of immediate cost, and refers 
to its actuarial, long range estimate. There- 
fore the entire $40 million should be sub- 
tracted to obtain the net cost in com- 
parison with the present situation. This in- 
dicates a net cost of $135 million per year. 

(It must be noted that our present bill 
H. R. 2165 increases the tax base from $350 
amonth. And compromise bill H. 
is less costly than H. R. 2165 in- 
as full annuities are paid from age 
u and reduced annuities are paid 
to those who retire before age 60.) Our pre- 
vious bills did not raise the tax base. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE CALCULATIONS OF 
THE ACTUARIES? 


Railroad workers are told that higher bene- 
fits are impossible because the actuaries 
show that they would bankrupt the fund. 

The cost calculations of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board are based on actuarial valu- 
ations which are made every 3 years. These 
calculations. are made by skilled actuaries, 
masters of complicated mathematical formu- 
las. However, the calculations depend not 
only on knowledge of mathematics, but on 
what actuaries think will happen for many 
decades in the future. These opinions, or 
assumptions, of the actuaries, concern a 
wide variety of happenings—how many rail- 
road workers will be employed and at what 
wages, how many railroad workers will leave 
the industry after a short period, how many 
will die in service, how many will remain em- 
ployed until retirement age, at what ages will 
they choose to retire, how long will they 
live after retirement; and so on. 

None of these happenings can be pre- 
dicted exactly by mathematical formulas. 
Some of them—such as how many railroad 
workers will die in service—can be pre- 
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dicted more or less accurately on the basis 
of past experience. Others, such as wages 
of railroad workers, involve economic and 
political judgments on which actuaries have 
no special competence. Wrong guesses, or 
assumptions, on such matters can render the 
calculations of the actuaries valueless and 
misleading, for all their technical skill in 
handling mathematical formulas. 

Their assumptions are usually conserva- 
tive. That is, their guesses are such as to 
indicate high expenses and low receipts. 
Therefore, their calculations end up by 
showing a need for comparatively high taxes 
and the possibility of paying only compara- 
tively low benefits. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

The whole tradition and training of the 
actuaries make it inevitable that their 
methods be of this character. The actuarial 
profession developed as an adjunct to the 
insurance companies. The insurance com- 
panies were organized or taken over by the 
most powerful financiers, with the object of 
deriving profit, especially from the accumula- 
tion of huge supplies of capital. That they 
have succeeded in this is evident from the 
fact that the assets of life insurance com- 
panies alone are now well over $80 billion, 
and are increasing at the rate of over $5 bil- 
lion a year. 

‘These funds are piled up by charging high 
premiums and paying low benefits. Each 
year the life insurance companies collect 
more than twice as much in premiums as 
they pay out in benefits. This is justified 
by the formulas of the actuaries. 

The catch is that the actuaries use a mor- 
tality table that is hopelessly out of date, 
so that most policy holders live longer than 
the actuaries figure. The insurance com- 
panies collect the premium and the interest 
for all the extra years of life. If the pre- 
miums were based on actual death rates, 
they would be much lower. 

Now let us suppose the policyholder wishes 
to get around this, and secure his money’s 
worth by buying an annuity. Then the 
longer he lives, the more money he collects 
from the insurance company. But the in- 
surance companies are a step ahead of him. 
For annuities, they use a different mortality 
table than for regular insurance, one which 
says that people will live much longer than 
they actually do. The premiums for annui- 
ties are calculated on this mortality table, 
and again are much higher than they would 
have to be to pay the actual cost of annuities. 

This, and other devices with similar effect, 
constitute the conservative framework of 
actuarial technique. And the actuaries, 
trained for a lifetime in this approach, carry 
it over to the calculation of benefits and tax 
rates for the Railroad Retirement System. 

But the Railroad Retirement System is not 
a private money-making proposition. Its 
main function is to supply adequate pensions 
to retired railroad workers and their de- 
pendents and survivors. Conceivable itcould 
be financed out of ordinary Federal revenues, 
without the establishment of any special 
fund. The fund merely exists to give an 
additional guaranty to the railroad workers, 
to assure them a proprietary interest in their 
pensions. There is no need to build it up to 
the monstrous proportions of the private 
insurance funds. 

Yet there is is following comparison. 
At the end of 1953 there were 90 million 
policyholders in private insurance (life) 
companies. Some $78 billion of assets 
existed to guarantee their future claims, or 
roughly $870 per policyholder. In June 
1954 there were some 2.5 million workers 
who had either paid taxes for railroad in- 
surance during this past year, or were re- 
ceiving (including their survivors) benefits 
under the system, A fund of $3.4 billion had 
been set up to guarantee their future claims, 
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or roughly $1,360 per railroad worker. (In 
1990 the railroad.retirement fund is ex- 
pected to reach $7.5 billion.) Of course this 
is not exact or scientific. 

It doesn’t take account of differences in 
benefits provided by the average private in- 
surance policy and the average railroad re- 
tirement “policy.” But it does show how, 
in general, the railroad retirement fund has 
been built up by the principles comparable 
to the funding of profit-making private in- 
surance companies, 


LEVEL COSTS AND THE HISTORY OF CONSERVATIVE 
FORECASTS 


The actuarial evaluations are expressed in 
terms of “level costs.” This is what level 
costs mean. If payrolls are taxed at a fixed 
rate, and the interest at 3 percent accumu- 
lated on the taxes until benefits are due, 
the fund will either grow enormously, or be- 
come bankrupt, depending on the tax rate 
and the scale of benefits. If the tax rate 
is set “Just right,” at a certain time in the 
future, tax collections and interest income 
will exactly match benefit payménts, and 
will continue to do so indefinitely. 

Experience has invariably shown the esti- 
mated level costs of the actuarial valua- 
tions to be too high. In each case the ac- 
tuaries have been forced to cut their pre- 
vious level-cost estimates, but because of 
changes in benefits, they have remained just 
as far as ever out of touch with reality. This 
is illustrated by the following table: 


* Level costs under: 





Amendments 
Actuarial valuation | 1937 
act 
1946 1948 1951 
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Railroad Retirement System, Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement Legislation, pt. 1, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept. No. 6, pt. 1, pp. 309-315, Omits 
preliminary estimates presented other than by the 
regular actuarial valuations. 


Between the first and the third valuations, 
the estimaged costs under the original act 
were cut 17 percent. In just 3 years, be- 
tween the third and fourth valuation, the 
level costs under the 1946 liberalizing amend- 
ments were cut 19 percent. The estimated 
costs under the much more liberal 1948 
amendments were put by the fourth valua- 
tion at hardly any more than the third valu- 
ation placed the level costs under the 1946 
amendments. The 1951 amendments in- 
creased overall benefits by perhaps 25 per- 
cent. Yet the fifth valuation showed an in- 
crease of level costs of only 6 percent over the 
fourth valuation. If the actuaries had used 
the same tables and assumptions as in the 
previous valuation, they would have shown 
a level cost of 15 to 16 percent, but were 
forced by outside pressure to make slightly 
less conservative assumptions. This is more 
or less conceded by the actuaries themselves, 
in the introductory statement to the fifth 
valuation of the actuarial advisory com- 
mittee: 

“The committee was advisei that various 
interested groups had challenged the use of 
the old tables on the ground that they did 
not reflect actual experience. The advisory 
committee had favored the use of the old 
tables on the ground that current experience 
could be greatly changed by a deflationary 
shift in the economic cycle. However, the 
committee feels that rather than remain in 
the position of having the basic assumptions 
used considered too conservative, it would 
be preferable to use the new tables which are 
closer to current experience.” 
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However, even reluctantly revised tables 
are still far from experience. Even they set 
a conservative standard which exaggerates 
likely percentage costs, and covers up the 
possibilities for greatly expanded benefits. 


WRONG ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PAYROLLS 


The most important wrong assumption of 
the actuaries is that taxable payrolls will be 
frozen forever at $5 billion per year, slightly 
less than payrolls in 1951 and 1952. This, 
also, has been the main wrong assumptions 
of the actuaries in the earlier valuations. 
Here is why this is important. The railroad 
retirement system provides pension rights 
for the future to employees based in part on 
earnings before any taxes were collected, and 
also for many years when taxes were lower 
than they are now. Because taxes were not 
collected against that part of the pension 
rights, they are called unfunded liabilities. 
If payrolls are doubled, the same amount is 
needed to meet the unfunded liabilities, but 
as a percentage of payroll’, the cost is cut in 
half. If not for these unfunded liabilities, 
the benefits could admittedly be sharply in- 
creased with present taxes. 

To estimate frozen future payrolls, the 
actuaries made two other assumptions which 
do not stand up. Their estimate of future 
payrolls consisted of four steps: 

1. Estimate of future industrial produc- 
tion. 

2. Estimate of amount of railroad traffic 
for a given level of production. 

3. Estimate of increased labor productivity 
and hence, of man-hours of em/ployment for 
a given level of traffic. 

4. Estimate of hourly wage rates. 

The second and third steps are not at 
issue. But the assumptions concerning in- 
dustrial production and hourly wages are. 
According to “high estimate,” industrial 
production was to rise 16 percent in 9 years, 
and per capita industrial production only 4 
percent. According to “low estimates,” in- 
dustrial production was to not rise at all 
in 9 years, and fall 10 percent on a per capita 
basis. The final valuation involved rough 
averaging of these two assumptions. In 
other words, the actuaries assumed virtual 
economic stagnation. 

Averaging the high and low estimates, the 
actuaries expected industrial production in 
1954 to be 5 percent below 1951. But ac- 
tually, despite the slump in 1964, it was 5 
percent above 1951. For 1953, the difference 
between the actuaries assumption and the 
actual level was even more marked. 

The President's Economie Report to Con- 
gress of January 1955 set forth a perspective 
of a 39 percent growth in national produc- 
tion in the next decade. This may be right 
or it may be wrong. But the point is that 
it is the minimum necessary to conform with 
the national policy as expressed in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Whether its meas- 
ures are adequate, or in the right direction, 
is a matter of political opinion. But it is 
reasonable that policies should look toward 
the perspective of an expanding economy. 
For example, in the case of taxes, the latest 
budget assumes a steady rise in prosperity. 
If a slump were @ssumed, it would be neces- 

sary to raise the rate of taxes, say on cor- 
porations, in order to meet Government ex- 
penditure requirements. However, it is 
claimed by the administration, lower cor- 
porate taxes help to realize the prediction 
of a higher level of output, and higher rev- 
enues from current rates. 

The assumption of the retirement system 
actuaries are not in accord with this prin- 
ciple. Their assumptions of industrial stag- 


nation may prove accurate. If so, they will 
have contributed to that result by pauperiz- 
ing the increasing number of retired rail- 
road workers, and hence reducing consumer 
markets. Assumptions in accord with a gen- 
eral policy of high-level employment and 
rising production, which would show the 
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possibility of paying more liberal retirement 
benefits, would at the same time contribute 
toward that end. 

The actuaries also assume that railway 
wage rates will be frozen forever at the level 
of January 1955. But experience has proven 
otherwise. And to think that railroad 
workers will not continue in the future, as 
in the past 20 years, to achieve steady im- 
provements in wages is to underestimate the 
railway labor unions, and the general power 
of the trade union movement in the United 
States. 

The actuaries deal with taxable wages, and 
assumed in the fifth valuation continuation 
of the $300 per month ceiling. Already this 
has been raised to $350, and bills are now 
before Congress to raise it to $400 including 
the railroad pension conference bill, H. R. 
2165. , 

Clearly, if realistic assumptions were made 
about future payrolls, allowing for continu- 
ation of historical upward trends, the retire- 
ment system would be shown to have a ca- 
pacity to pay much higher benefits than at 
present. a 

THE RAW DEAL FOR NEW RAILROAD WORKERS 


This whole question is brought out best by 
considering the special situation.of workers 
entering the system now, or in the future. 
These workers will have a tax of 124% percent 
levied on their wages from the start of their 
employment. In the language of the actu- 
aries, their pensions are “fully funded’”’— 
taxes on their wages fully pay for their bene- 
fits. Workers who entered the industry any 
time beginning with 1947 are much in the 
same situation. ‘ 

The fifth valuation showed that the “nor- 
mal cost” of benefits provided by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act for these new entrants 
is 7.66 percent of their payroll. Adding 0.15 
percent for administrative expenses brings 
this to 7.81 percent. -That is, the benefits 
paid to those workers should be increased 60 
percent in order to return to them the full 
value of the 12.5 percent taxes paid from 
their payrolls. Or, in other words, they are 
getting benefits amounting to only 62.5 per- 
cent of what they pay for and the railroads 
pay on their account. 

The justification offered for this scandal- 
ous state of affairs is that the extra taxes 
collected are needed to pay the interest on 
the unfunded benefits. payable to workers 
who were in the system prior to 1947. 

Like the debt of the feudal usurer, this 
unfunded liability will go on and collect 
interest forever, to be borne by all future 
generations of railroad workers, according 
to the calculations of the aetuaries. 

It is our contention that this approach 
is wholly inequitable to the vast majority 
of railroad workers. Benefits should be paid 
on the full scale covered by present taxes. 
That is, the new worker should get benefits 
at a normal rate of 12.35 percent, represent- 
ing the taxes he pays less than administra- 
tive costs. If in fact, rather than theoreti- 
cal calculations, the drain of funds to pay 
benefits to employees who were not fully 
funded begins to reduce the fund, the Gov- 
ernment should appropriate from general 
revenues a sufficient sum to fully fund the 
remaining potential unfunded benefits. 

When the Congress enacted the Railroad 
Retirement Act, it the existence 
of a social obligation to pay adequate pen- 
sions to retired railroad workers. The fact 


' that today’s railroad workers pay taxes into 


the system to buy their proprietary rights to 
it, does not imply that they as individuals 
should take over the social obligation of all 
the people to pay annuities to the retired 
workers of the previous generation. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, unfor- 
tunately, has attempted to obscure the sig- 
nificance of this low cost of present benefits 
for workers. At the 1954 hearings, Mr. 
Thomas Stack, president of the National 
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Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., brought oy 
the fact of the low “normal cost” figure. Ty, 
Railroad Retirement Board, in its repo); 
“rebutting” Stack’s testimony, wrote: 

“Mr. Stack is evidently talking about the 
7.66 percent that appears in Table A483 page 
213 of the 1952 Annual Report. The cost o; 
benefits for new entrants who will, as carce, 
railroad employees become eligible for bene. 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act j, 
10.83 percent—rather than 7.66 percent to 
compare with the 12% percent tax.” 

This is an evasion of the issue. Of course 
the 7.66 peréent is an average of the situation 
of different workers, who will get benetits in 
varying ratio to their original contribution. 
Many workers, who do not stay in. the in. 
dustry for 10 years, will get no benefits. The 
proper cost figure for the workers who ge 
the full benefits, as apparently referred io 
in the Railroad Retirement Board answer. 

Similarly, the actuarial valuation adds to 
the 7.66 percent an adjustment of 3.41 per. 
cent, to a total of 1107 percent, represent- 
ing the net balance of adjustments with the 
OASI on account of “new entrants.” Bu; 
this addition is a fictitious bookkeeping en- 
try, which is more-than counterbalanced by 
an opposite bookkeeping entry elsewhere in 
the accounting. 

In actuarial terms, the valuation shows 
the “level cost” of future benefits to workers 
already employed at 23:96 percent. A 
weighted average of the 7.66 percent for fu- 
ture workers, the 23.96 percent for present 
workers, and comparatively minor adjust- 
ments for retired workers and funds on hand 
produces the overall “level cost” figure of 
14 percént, which is then reduced to 13.41 
percent by taking account of the transac- 
tions with the OASI. 

The more total payrolls increase in the 
future, the more weight is given to 7.66 per- 
cent for future workers, and the less to the 
23.96 percent for present workers. If it were 
assumed that payrolls in the future increase 
by 3 percent per year or more all the weight 
would have to be given to the 7.66 percent, 
and this would become the level cost figure. 
An increase of 3 percent per year would mean 
that railroad payrolls would double every 
24 years. Actual experience shows a faster 
rise than this. Between the years ending 
June 30, 1895 and calendar year 1952, that 
is over 5744 year interval, compensation 
of railroad employees increased slightly 
more than 12 times. This is equivalent to a 
compound annual rate of increase approxi- 
mately 4.4 percent. 

Since a sizable continued rate of increase 
in railroad payrolls is a reasonable assump- 
tion for the future, it is appropriate and 
fair to all, the railroad workers to base 
calculations on such assumption ,and to 
Place benefits at the rate mow being col- 
lected in taxes—12.50 percent less 0.15 per- 
cent for administration. 


OTHER WAYS IN WHICH ACTUARIAL VALUATION 
EXAGGERATES COSTS 


Besides the basic error, concerning pay- 
roll assumption, the actuarial valuation in- 
volves a number of other conservative as- 
sumptions which have the effect of exag- 
gerating the cost of benefits. Some are ex- 


" aggerating the length of time an employee 


will receive an annuity; exaggerating the 
mumber of employees who will retire, in- 
stead of working until their death or final 
ilimess; exaggerating the mumber of em- 
ployees who will stay in the industry long 
enough to receive retirement benefits. 

1. Exaggeration of duration of annuity: 
The valuation uses a mortality table which 
gives the retired railroad worker a longer 
span of life than he really enjoys. 

The following figures show the percent- 
age ratio of deaths among retired railroad 
workers receiving annuities to expected 
deaths according to the fifth valuation 
formula: 
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(Source: 1952 Annual Report, tables A-1 
and A-3 pp. 146 and 148.) 

For those workers on -full annuities— 
that is, retiring at 65 or later—the excess of 
deaths is somewhat more marked. In ad- 
dition, the assumed retirement ages are a 
little lower than those which have actually 
prevailed, 

How much does the conservative assump- 
tion exaggerate costs? 

The valuation amounts to assuming that 
the life expectation of a newly retired rail- 
road worker on full-age annuity is about 11.8 
years. (See appendix (a).) The actual ex- 
perience to date has been a life expectancy 
of about “11 years. (See appendix (b).) 
Thus the valuation assumes that payments 
will be made for almost a year longer than 
experience indicates, and that the total cash 
outlay for annuities will exceed that indi- 
cated by experience by roughtly 7 percent. 

Use of a conservative mortality estimate 
might be Justified if there were evidence 
that annuitants are living longer and longer. 
But no such evidence exists. A special cal- 
culation made in connection with the valua- 
tion showed “that there is no discernible 
secular trend as yet toward lower mortality 
rates after retirement” (Annual Report, 1952, 
p.149). The rationalization for using a more 
conservative mortality table is as follows: 

“While it is true that relatively little im- 
provement has been shown in mortality 
among our age retirements in recent years, 
considerable improvement has been noted 
below that age in various mortality experi- 
ences over the last 20 years. It is therefore 
possible that-in the not-too-distant future 
the same trend may also be evident above age 
65 as advances in medicine and social con- 
ditions also begin to reflect themselves at 
the higher ages” (R. R. B. 1952 Annual Re- 
port, pp. 157-158). 

This is a substitution of wishful thinking, 
or speculation; for fact. It would be more 
to the point to increase the annuities of 
retired railroad workers, which by improving 
their economic conditions would help to 
increase their longevity. 

The mortality tables used for actuarial 
valuations of disability retirements are, if 
anything, more conservative. The same ap- 
plies to reduced age retirements—that is, to 
workers who retire on a reduced pension 
at age 60-64. 

2. Exaggeration of the number of em- 
ployees who will retire: Not every employee 
who reaches retirement age elects to do so. 
Partly because of the low level of retirement 
benefits, many of the railroad workers keep 
on working until they die. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, only 30.2 percent of the railroad 
workers retired during the year after they 
reached 65; and roughly one-third of those 
who had reached 65, 5 years earlier, were still 
working at the end of the year. The third 
and fourth actuarial valuations had used 
retirement rates based on prewar experience. 
But for the 1948-50 period actual retirement 
totaled only 73 percent of the number ex- 
pected according to the old formula. This 
was too much of a discrepancy even for the 
conservative standards of the valuation. A 
compromise was made between actual post- 
war experience and the obsolete formula; but 
the compromise formula is such that actual 
retirements during 1948-50 were 16 percent 
fewer than to the revised formula 
(R. R. B. 1952 Annual Report, p. 157). 

The rationale for retaining such a wide 
discrepancy is that retirement rates might 
increase in bad times. This possibility has 
already been disproved by the experience of 
1954, when the severe slump hit the railroad 
industry, involving heavy and prolonged 
unemployment. 
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The number of applications received dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953-54 was only 4.2 per- 
cent more than during the previous fiscal year 
of comparatively low employment (R. R. B. 
Monthly Review, August 1954). 

Obviously, an exaggeration of the number 
of railroad workers retiring leads to an ex- 
aggeration of the net cost of the system. 
Railroad workers who keep on working until 
their deaths or final illnesses pay more taxes 
into the system; and the benefits ultimately 
going to their survivors are generally one- 
half or less the benefits they would have 
received if they had retired. 

Approximately the same distortion is in- 
volved in the estimation of disability retire- 
ments. 

3. Exaggeration of number of workers who 
remain to qualify for retirement: This is 
accomplished in the valuation by underesti- 
mating the number of workers who with- 
draw from the industry. Over half the 
workers who obtain jobs in the railroad in- 
dustry do not last out the.calendar year in 
which they began. Forty percent of those 
who do finish the year are dropped from 
the industry during the following year. 
One-quarter of those who finish the second 
year do not get through the third—and so 
on (1952 Annual Report, R. R. B., table 
A-17, p. 165). 

The reasons are clear enough. A large 
part of railroad employment is seasonal in 
character. Because of the difficulty in get- 
ting steady work, many workers who take a 
seasonal job do not return in following years, 
or cannot get railroad jobs in the following 
years. Moreover,-in the event of layoffs, 
workers with the least seniority are laid off 
first. In 1952, for example, approximately 
300,000 workers were more or less perma- 
nently separated from the railroad industry, 
other than by death and retirement. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases, taxes have 
been collected from these workers for a few 
months up to several years; with no retire- 
ment benefits accruing as a result of the 
10-year-service requirement. The railroad 
retirement fund obtains a windfall which 
has to be taken into account in estimating 
the net cost of the system. 

The acturial valuation used a system 
which grossly underestimated these with- 
drawals, and therefore underestimated the 
windfall tax receipts. Because of the effect 
of the-1951 amendments requiring 10 years 
of service for rights to vest in an employee, 
the fifth valuation recognized that the ef- 
fect on this was greatly increased. There- 
fore, it modified its formula so as to under- 
estimate withdrawals a little less sharply 
than in the fourth valuation. But the re- 
maining underestimate is still extreme, espe- 
cially in the ranges having the maximum 
effect on costs. Again, the justification is 
that withdrawals were much less during the 
years 1938-41, affected by the depression con- 
ditions; and that another depression might 
again lead to low withdrawal rates (1952 
Annual Report, R. R. B., p. 167). 

This argument is invalid. The low with- 
drawal rates in most of the period 1938-41 
were at least partly due to the fact that 
employment was rising during that period, 
so there were very few layoffs. Moreover, 
unemployment generally was still marked, so 
that workers kept jobs when they could get 
them. The valuation itself shows a much 
higher withdrawal rate in the slump year 
1949, than in either 1947 or 1948. It is not 
likely that the 1954 experience will show 
still higher withdrawal rates. 

Approximate calculations give an idea of 
how much is involved in this. On the basis 
of the difference between actual withdrawals 
during the first 5 calendar years of work, 
and expected withdrawals according to the 
fifth valuation estimates, the retirement 
system collects each year approximately $19 
million more in taxes on payrolls of $152 
million, representing taxes for which the re- 
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tirement system inherits no liability because 
of the withdrawal of the workers over and 
above the corresponding allowance in the 
fifth valuation. (See appendix (c).) 

This amounts to 3.04 percent of total the- 
oretical taxable payroll and a savings of 
0.41 percent in the level cost actuarial cal- 
culation. Of this $19 million tax difference, 
$11 million accrues because of extra with- 
drawals during the fifth calendar year. Un- 
fortunately, the annual report does not 
contain statistics on withdrawals year 6-10, 
but indicates that they are also considerably 
above the expected rates allowed in the ac- 
tuarial valuation. Thus the total effect is 
propvably several times the $19 million shown 
for the first 5 years. 

Another side of this is the reduction 
through withdrawals of persons who might 
otherwise ultimately be eligible for pensions. 
The difference between the actual experience 
and the assumptions of the actuarial valua- 
tion are as follows: 

Consider a group of 1,000 workers first 
taking jobs in the railroad industry. At the 
end of the fifth calendar year, according to 
the actuarial valuation, 185 of these are still 
working in the railroad industry. Accord- 
ing to the actual experience of 1947-49, only 
143 of these are still working at the end of 
5 years. (See appendix (d).) That is 22.7 
percent fewer workers actually liable to re- 
ceive pensions in the future. This can make 
an enormous difference in the actual cost pic- 
ture; although precise calculations are im- 
possible because of the intermingling of this 
factor with others concerning which the 
assumptions of the actuarial valuation can- 
not be tested so readily. 


FINANCING THE PENSION CONFERENCE 
PROPOSALS 





Ability of system to pay 50 percent benefits 
after 30 years with present tar rate 

The following calculation, while using ac- 
tuarial formulas, is not a precise estimate, 
but a rough indication which demonstrates 
the ability of the system to pay the retire- 
ment benefits proposed by the Railroad 
Pension Conference. 

The following assumptions are made: 

1. The typical worker who retires enters 
the industry at age 28, earns $350 per month, 
and retires at the age of 60 after 32 years’ 
service; receiving a pension of $175 per 
month. 

2. He lives for 15.88 years after retirement, 
in accordance with the 1944 railroad annui- 
tants mortality table. 

3. For every dollar ofgtaxes collected, 64.6 
cents is from workers who ultimately retire, 
35.4 cents is from workers who die or leave 
the industry before retirement. (See ap- 
pendix (e).) 

4. For every $1 of benefits paid, 74.4 cents 
consists of retirement benefits, and 25.6 cents 
of spouses’ annuities and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits, these being the proportions 
estimated for present employees in the fifth 
valuation (1952 annual report, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, table A-44, p. 208). 

These assumptions are far from present- 
ing the situation in the most favorable light. 
We believe that, even with the 50 percent 
retirement annuities, most workers will 
choose to work beyond the age 60. As shown 
in the appendix, the ratio of taxes collected 
from workers who never retife on a pension 
is assumed at a minimum level. The im- 
provement of retirement opportunities will 
probably reduce the proportion of spouses’ 
and survivors’ benefits in the total paid. 

However, proceeding from these assump- 
tions, the results are: 

1. Yearly wages of worker, $4,200. 

2. Yearly taxes collected (1214 percent of 
line 1), $525. 

3. Amount of taxes after 32 years (at 3 
percent annual interest compounded month- 
ly), $28,149. 
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4. Total taxes collected and interest com- 
pounded, including allowance for taxes 
against which no retirement benefit will be 
paid (line 3 divided by .646), $43,574. 

5. Annual annuity collected by the retired 
worker, $2,100. 

6. Total annuity collected in dollars be- 
fore he dies (15.88 times 5), $33,348. 

7. Value at time of retirement of that an- 
nuity, allowing for interest at 3 percent 
compounded monthly on sum not yet paid 
out (a 1% or 11.9331 times line 5), $25,080. 

&. Value at time of retirement of total 
benefits, including spouses’ and survivors’ 
insurance, including same for workers who 
never retire (line 7 divided by .744), 0.773. 

9. Ratio of total bentfits to total taxes, 
valued at time of retirement (line 8 divided 
by line 4), 9.66 percent. 

10. Indicated necessary rate of tax to pro- 
vide specified benefits (line 9 multiplied by 
12.5 percent), 9.66 percent. 

11. Normal rate for new entrants including 
allowance of,15 percent for administration, 
9.81 percent. 

This, then shows that a tax of 5 percent 
on the employers and the workers would be 
enough to provide the pensions called for 
by the Railroad Pension Conference, so far 
as workers paying the tax throughout their 
employment is concerned—that is, essen- 
tially workers first employed since 1947. The 
result would have to be modified for some 
factors which cannot be estimated closely. 
It would have to be reduced to allow for the 
fact that the assumptions specified, while 
more liberal than those of the actuaries, are 
still conservative. 

It would have to be increased to allow for 
the extent to which the 5 highest years’ earn- 
ings, up to $400, exceed the average earn- 
ings for the entire period. 

The margin between the needed tax and 
the actual tax of 12.5 percent would con- 
tinue, as at present, to help pay for the 
benefits of those workers who have retired 
without having been in the system long 
enough to have paid fully for their own bene- 
fits through taxes. In reality, this problem 
of unfunded benefits is diminishing. The 
average worker who retires in 1955 is about 
50 percent funded in theory, and in prac- 
tice much more than that, because of the 
inadequate level of benefits. 

APPENDIX 


(a) Calculated for immediate age retire- 
ments from table A-9 and A-11, pages 156 
and 159 of the 1952 annual report; this indi- 
cates a calculated average immediate retire- 
ment of 67.9. Using the 1944 railroad an- 
nuitants mortality table with 1-year rate 
back, as in the fifth valuation, this is equiva- 
lent to a life expectancy of 11.58 years. The 
valuation assumed that deferred retirements 

. took place at 66. This is equivalent, with a 
1-year rate back, to a life expectancy of 12.62 
years, according to the valuation standard. 
The valuation does not make clear the as- 
sumption used in estimating the proportion 
of immediate and deferred retirements. For 
this calculation, an assumption of 4 imme- 
diate to 1 deferred retirement was made, 
roughly corresponding to the average of re- 
cent years’ experience. This yields an aver- 
age life expectancy of 11.8 years. 

(b) Calculated from table B-8, 1953 an- 
nual report, page 101, for full age annuities. 
This shows the percentages of annuities 
awarded in each year still in effect at the 
end of 1952. The differences between these 
percentages indicate the proportion of an- 
nuitants dying in each ordinal number of 
years after 16.5 years (awarded in 1936) the 
life expectancy of the 1944 railroad annui- 
tants mortality table (with no rate back) 
was applied to the average age at the end of 
1952 of these annuitants. This calculation 
indicates a life expectancy for full-age an- 
nuitants of 11.02 years. Corresponding fig- 
ures as of the end of earlier years were, 1948, 
10.64; 1949, 10.74; 1950, 10.86; 1951, 11.03. 
The increasing trend does not represent 
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greater longevity, but the diminishing effect 
of the usual number of high-age persons 
among those retiring in 1936-37. This effect 
is largely exhausted by the 1952 calculation. 
What is left of it is probably offset by an 
opposite effect, the concentration of 1936 and 
1937 awards in the latter parts of those years, 
not allowed for in the calculation. 

(c) Calculated approximately on the basis 
of data contained in the 1952 annual report, 
tables A-17, page 165, and unnumbered table 
of percentage increases were adjusted from 
a service year to a calendar year basis, so that 
they could be used in conjunction with table 
A-17, as follows: 





Percentage increase 


Calendar year (duration year in 
parentheses) 


Service | Calendar 
year year 


31 
27 
21 
17 
14 


SasRrye 





The difference between actual withdrawals 
and expected withdrawals was calculated on 
an average for the period 1947-49, and con- 
verted into dollars on the following assumed 
average annual earnings of workers according 
to duration of their railroad employment: 





Calendar years in railroad Years for Average 
employment which wages| annual 
receiv: wage 

% $1, 200 
1% 1, 400 
216 1, 600 
3% 1, 800 
4 2, 000 





(d) Obtained by cumulative application of 
withdrawal percentages, actual for average 
of 1947-49, as calculated from table A-17, 
and expected by actuarial valuation calcu- 
lated as indicated in previous note. 

(e) This assumption is derived as fol- 
lows: The average retiring employee to date 
has had about 27 years’ experience. There- 
fore, if every single employee worked until 
retirement, and actually..did retire, on the 
average there would be 1 new retirement for 
every 27 employees. e number of retire- 
ments would equal one twenty-seventh, or 
3.70 percent, of the average number of work- 
ers employed during the year. Actually, over 
the 17 years, 1938-54, retirements have aver- 
aged 1.98 percent of average employment. 
(Compiled from 1953 annual report Railroad 
Retirement Board, table D-1, page 164; table 
B-18, page 116; 1953 and 1954 data, partly 
preliminary, estimated from issues of the 
Railroad Retirement Board Monthly Review 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

This means that so far, only 53.5 percent 
of the employment taxed have been reflected 
in ultimate payment of retirement benefits; 
or that for every dollar of tax collected, 
roughly 46.5 cents has been a windfall, save 
for possible payment of survivor benefits, 
which are much lower than retirement 
benefits. 

In 1947 disability retirements were eased 
and the rate of retirement has been higher 
since 1947. In the 7 years, 1948-54 (1947 is 
left out because there were so many delayed 
disability retirements, exaggerating the total, 
in that year) retirements averaged 2.39 per- 
cent of average employment. This may prove 
more representative of the future situation, 
with liberalized disability requirements. 
During that period, then, 64.6 percent of em- 
ployment taxes has been reflected in ulti- 
mate. payment of retirement benefits; for 
every dollar of tax collected, 35.4 has been 
@ comparative windfall. This was used as 
an assumption for the future in the calcu- 
lations. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, business. 
men in Illinois as well as in other States 
are being plagued with solicitations {or 
money by a group that calls itself the 
National Right to Work Committee. 
The purpose of this committee is to 
promote so-called right-to-work laws in 
every State in the Union. 

There are several facts to be noticed, 

The first is that a great many busi- 
nessmen have no sympathy whatever 
with so-called right-to-work laws. They 
know that the whole purpose of such laws 
is to break down union security through 
outlawing the union shop or even 4 
simple 1-year maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause in a collective-bargaining 
contract. 

Enlightened businessmen with a tradi- 
tion of getting along with their workers, 
with bargaining fairly, are not the ones 
who join in movements to disrupt col- 
lective bargaining and disrupt unions. 

The second fact to observe is that this 
right-to-work approach of 1957 is merely 
the modern expression of a now out- 
moded resistance to unions. 

Fifty years ago the more reactionary 
industrial barons denied the right of 
workers to form unions and bargain col- 
lectively. They ran a campaign for the 
so-called open shop, wherein union 
members could be compelled to work 
side by side with nonunion members. 
They tried to force workers to sign 
“yellow dog” contracts, agreeing as a 
condition of employment not to join a 
union. 

The same type of employer who 2r- 
gued half a century ago for a yellow-dog 
contract is the one now claiming that his 
interest in State right-to-work laws is 
solely to protect the worker. 

He is not interested, really, in protect- 
ing the worker. He just does not want to 
pay union wage scales. He does not want 
unions to be secure, so that they can de- 
vote themselves to their proper business. 
In the guise of safeguarding the freedom 
of his employees, he seeks to force unions 
on the defensive. 

In my neighboring State of Indiana 
recently a right-to-work law was passed 
by an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publican members of the State legisla- 
ture, pushed on through a campaign that 
was announced in advance to be financed 
by a fund of $360,000. 

Now businessmen in my home State of 
Tllinois are being solicited and harassed 
by demands from mislabeled right-to- 
work committees for financial contribu- 
tions to their work. 

Is this the new Republicanism of 
which we have heard so much? Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson devotes his 
time to blaming workers’ wages for his 
own failures with farm policy. The 
Small Business Administration of this 
self-labeled dynamic, progressive ad- 
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ministration blames the troubles of lit- 
tle-business men on union wage scales. 

mr. Speaker, I venture a word of warn- 
ing to the new Republicans. American 
workers have seldom believed that those 
yho tried to hold down their wages and 
weaken their unions were true friends. 
They do not believe that the business- 
men on the National Right To Work 
Committee are true friends. 

Every time a State legislature passes 
a so-called right law against unions, 
workers are given a new sense of griev- 
ance and a determination to use their 
political rights as citizens to redress the 
grievance. 

It is extremely A pom ope — 

tes passing mislabeled “rig work” 
aa in recent years are States controlled 
by what President Eisenhower wishes to 
make the party of the “new Republi- 
canism.” It is interesting that in Kan- 
sas a “new Republican” Governor who 
yetoed a right-to-work bill was repudi- 
ated by his own party and denied renom- 
ination. 

It is interesting that Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has made a lot of speeches 


-against so-called right-to-work laws— 


put that he cannot get support from his 
own President and is being ignored by 
not-so-new Republican State legisla- 
eo Speaker, under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp the following story from the 
Machinist, weekly paper of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL-— 


clo: 
New REPUBLICANISM IN INDIANA 
(By Peter E. Terzick, editor of the Carpenter) 

(Evrror’s Norr.—Mr. Terzick is one of the 
Nation’s outstanding labor editors and a vice 
president of the International Labor “Press 
Association. His report was written for the 
Machinist from Indianapolis.) 

New Republicanism and a $360,000 slush 
fund added up to a “right to wreck” law for 
the workers of Indiana. The Indiana Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 27 to 23, has placed its 
stamp of approval on a measure to prohibit 
all forms of union security. The measure 
had already cleared the house by a 12-vote 
margin. , 

Governor Handley, a prime example of the 
New Re which talks like Eugene 
Debs but votes like Calvin Coolidge, refused 
to veto the bill. - 

Indiana thus achieved the dubious dis- 
tinction of becoming the first highly indus- 
trialized State in the Nation to include such 
a law on its statute books. 

The wreck law was actually passed 2 weeks 
ago, but the groundwork was laid in the 
elections of 1954 and 1956. Last November, 
Indiana voted overwhelmingly for New Re- 
publicanism, and New Republicanism repaid 
the State by passing the right-to-work meas- 
ure.” 


Two new Republicans, George Diener, 
speaker of the house, and Crawford Parker, 
Lieutenant Governor and chairman of the 
senate, personally engineered the measure 
through the Indiana General Assembly. 

In the senate, 25 Republicans voted for 
the measure. Eight voted against it. Two 
Democrats O. K.’d the measure while 15 
voted against it. 

The vote in the house was equally parti- 
san. Fifty-one Republicans backed the 
measure; 22 opposed it. Three Democrats 
favored the bill; 20 voted against it. 

Whether you use algebra, calculus,or plain 
ee arithmetic, what it adds up to is 
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New Republicans in the senate voted 
better than 4 to 1 for the measure while 
Democrats voted better than 7 to 1 against 
it. In the house, new Republicans backed 
the bill by about 2 to 1 while Democrats 
lined up better than 7 to 1 against it. 

However, the measure did not spring up 
spontaneously in the legislature. Rather it 
was conceived, engineered, and pushed by an 
Indiana right-to-work committee which 
has been active in the State ever since the 
1954 elections. Last summer Steve Nolan, 
executive secretary of the committee, an- 
nounced in Indianapolis newspapers that 
the committee was raising $360,000 to pro- 
mote right-to-work legislation. 

How much money the committee raised, 
of course, is not known, but indications are 
that it was plenty. Long before the legis- 
lature met, the committee was propagandiz- 
ing and beating the drums for right-to- 
work legislation. For all the valiant oppo- 
sition that Indiana labor could muster, the 
law was railroaded through the, general 
assembly. ’ 

Now that right-to-wreck forces have 
succeeded in Indiana, there is little doubt 


but that many other highly industrialized - 


States will become targets in the near fu- 
ture. It is too early to completely assess 
the Indiana situation, but in order that 
unions in other States may get some idea 
of what they may be up against, a few 
lessons from the Indiana battle are here- 
with presented: 

“Right to wreck” laws are promoted or 
discouraged at the ballot box. The political 
complexion of any legislative body is deter- 
mined“on election day. If too many of the 
wrong people are elected, no amount of lob- 
bying during legislative sessions can change 
things very much. 

“Right to wreck” propaganda is subtle and 
deceptive. Every bit of literature and every 
bit of propaganda put out by the “right to 
wreck” backers exuded love for organized 
labor. They pretend they were all for organ- 
ized labor. The only aim of their bill, they 
ckaimed, was to stréngthen unions. Such 
ballyhoo is very effective with the general 
public. 

Indiana newspaper were Virtually 100 per- 
cent in the “right to wreck” camp. In 1 
week, 4 editorials praising “right to wreck” 
appeared in Indianapolis newspapers. In 
addition there were 4 vicious cartoons, 21 
stories besmirching all labor for the sins 
of a few evildoers in scattered parts of the 
country, plus numerous references to labor 
czars, bosses, etc. 

Although no one knows to this day who 
the culprit was, the shooting of a baby dur- 
ing an IAM strike near Princeton was linked, 
by inference at least, to the union. The 
sob sisters pulled out all stops. Within 3 
hours of the time the news broke, the House 
Labor Committee voted the “right to wreck” 
bill out favorably. To this day no one knows 
whether the shot was fired by a company 
stooge, a unionman, or a personal enemy. 

Educating rank-and-file members to the 
dangers of “right to wreck” is a tremendous 
job. For all the fine work done by labor 
leaders in Indiana, too many rank-and-file 
members still failed to realize all the impli- 
cations contained in the wreck law. States 
which hope to keep out wreck laws must edu- 
cate their members before bills reach the 
life-or-death stage in the legislature. 

The impact of new Republicanism on 
wreck laws transcends State boundaries. 
United States Representative Mappen, of In- 
diana, recently charged Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson had been using his Indiana em- 
pioyees to promote the “right to wreck” leg- 
islation in the State. Whether or not Rep- 
resentative MappEN’s charges are correct, the 
fact remains that someone somehow thor- 
oughly organized the farm organizations of 
Indiana solidly for “right to wreck.” Only 
the Farmers’ Union was not behind the bill. 
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Employers, too, were somehow or other in- 
timidated. Many of them who privately ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to the wreck 
measure quickly backed away from any sug- 
gestion they go on record as so stating. 

If there is any moral implicit in the In- 
diana situation, is it a two-pronged one: 
First, the best place to really beat the “right 
to wreck” legislation is at the ballot box; 
second, the time for all unions to start edu- 
cating both their own members and the gen- 
eral public is right now. 





Celebration of 50th Anniversary of Tivoli 
Hotel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, last November one of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in this body, 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, who repre- 
sented the Louisville, Ky., District f®r 5 
terms—1923-33—was the recipient of 
a very pleasing and honorable recogni- 
tion. He is the only surviving member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission— 
1910-13—during which period he also 
served as civil governor of the Canal 
Zone. There are some who are yet serv- 
ing their constitutencies in the House 
who recall his services here with respect 
and esteem. From time to time since his 
retirement from Congress, statements of 
the high character of his public service 
and of his continuing activities for the 
public welfare have been voiced here, in 
one or another form, and gone into the 
permanency of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. All of us who know him are very 
much gratified that he is yet active and 
effective in various fields of usefulness. 

Just now I have in mind the fact that 
in November 1956 in response to the in- 
vitation of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Gen. William E. Potter, he and 
Mrs. Thatcher voyaged to the Isthmus of 
Panama and there spent several days as 
the guests of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. The ship that carried them was 
the Cristobal, whose master was Capt. 
Charles L. Foley, a most capable navi- 
gator and a fellow Kentuckian of the 
Thatchers. 

On the Isthmus Governor Thatcher 
participated in the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the world-famous 
Tivoli Hotel, located in Ancon, C. Z., 
immediately adjacent to the city of 
Panama. On that occasion he was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the celebration, and both he and Mrs. 
Thatcher were warmly received—not 
only at the celebration itself. but, as 
well, everywhere they went in the Canal 
Zone and Panama. 

Those in charge of the celebration 
provided a very interesting program, fea- 
tured by talks by oldtimer Fred de V. 
Sill, who introduced Governor Potter; 
Governor Potter, who offered a word of 
welcome to the assemblage and pre- 











sented Governor Thatcher; and the lat- 
ter, whose subject was Reminiscences. 

The Tivoli Hotel has played a very im- 
portant part in the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal. It was erected in 1905-6 because 
of a most urgent situation. Chief engi- 
neer of the canal project, John F. Ste- 
vens, in his characteristically vigorous 
manner, under due authorization un- 
dertook in August 1905 the building of 
a hotel at Ancon. It is recorded that 
the name selected for the structure, 
“Tivoli,” was derived from the famous 
Tivoli Hill—one of the seven in Rome. 
The work was speeded, not only because 
of the general need involved, but also for 
the very special reason that President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the latter part of 
June 1906 had indicated he would visit 
the isthmus in November of that year. 
When President Roosevelt arrived on 
the isthmus in November, he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt—who accempanied him—were 
assigned to quarters in the uncompleted 
hotel; which quarters ever since have 
been known as the presidential suite. 
Henceferward, for a half century the 
Tivoli Hotel—more recently known as 
the Tivoli Guest House—has furnished 
most satisfactory, accommodations for 
the thousands of its patrons, including 
some of the most famous people in the 
world. Throughout the years the Tivoli 
Hotel has been, indeed, one of the most 
famous hostelries of the Western Hemis- 
phere. As a guest house, the Tivoli no 
longer is operated for commercial pur- 
poses but is maintained for the direct 
use of canal officials and employees, and 
others visiting the isthmus in formal 
capacities. The newly constructed and 
ultramodern hotel, El Panama, in Pa- 
nama City, now furnishes accommoda- 
tions for the general public. 

Following the talks by Mr. Sill, Gov- 
ernor Potter, and Governor Thatcher, 
the program dealt with well-acted skits 
of interesting historic events occurring 
during the life of the hotel, in which the 
actors were chiefly young people of the 
Canal Zone. A splendid musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the Balboa High 
School Concert Band and the chorus of 
Canal Zone boys and girls of the Balboa 
High School Glee Club. 

The President of the Republic of Pa- 
nama, the Honorable Ernesto de la 
Guardia, and Senorita de la Guardia, 
were among the large number present. 
The assemblage—made up of the resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone and the Repub- 
lic of Panama, the armed services and 
members of the diplomatic corps—was 
most impressive. The following is quoted 
from the printed program: ~ 

Maurice H. Thatcher, member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commision from 1910 to 1913, is 
loved and respected by the people on both 
sides of the Panama Canal Zone border. 

Although his direct connections with the 
Panama Canal were severed over 40 years ago, 
his interest in its affairs have been as keen 
over these years as that of the most enthu- 
siastic employee. 

His present visit to the isthmus to particl- 
pate in this significant anniversary program 
is one of several trips to his second home he 
and Mrs. Thatcher have made since 1913. 

Mr. Thatcher served 10 years, 1923-33, in 
the United States House of Representatives 
from Kentucky. During this time he de- 
voted much attention to Panama Canal af- 
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fairs, sponsoring legislation for the ferry and 
highway. to the interior of the Republic 
which bear his name. 

An author and poet, Mr. Thatcher has 
written many well-known poems dealing 
with the canal and its people. 


Regarding the celebration and the vis- 
it of the Thatchers, the following news 
story was carried in the December 7, 
1956, issue of the Panama Canal Review, 
official organ of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Canal Zone Government: 

It was a real nice party, and the Tivoli 
would be the first to say so, if it only could. 
After all, 50th birthdays are something spe- 
cial, even if the celebrant is a hotel. 

On hand to help with the celebration was 
one of the oldest oldtimers of them all— 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Washington, D. C., 
the only member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission still living. He and Mrs. 
Thatcher, who were given the Roosevelt 
suite for their stay here, enchanted young 
and old with their spryness and interest in 
the isthmus. - 

Also on hand was the Canal Zone’s top- 
ranking good neighbor, President Ernesto de 
la Guardia, Jr., of Panama, who came ac- 
companied by his wife and some of his offi- 
cial family and who seemed to enjoy thor- 
oughly every minute of the birthday party. 


The printed program furnished the fol- 
lowing interesting text about the Tivoli 
Hotel: 

Now the oldest public building 4n the 
Canal Zone in use, the Tivoli Guest House 
observes its 50th birthday in the grand 
manner which the anniversary and the in- 
stitution deserves—with a salute and a toast 
from its friends, old and new, far and near. 

The Tivoli—its name, the building, and its 
guests—has been intimately connected with 
the stirring events of the history of the 
Panama Canal. Its broad verandas, its spa- 
cious public rooms, and its commodious liv- 
ing quarters all echo the sounds of exploding 
dynamite, of rattling dirt trains rolling out 
of Culebra Cut, and of a quarter million ship 
whistles which have followed the dirt trains. 

There is little of the prosaic about the 
Tivoli and these facts are little needed on 
this festive occasion. 

Let us savor the memories that its cor- 
ridors hoid. Let us salute an old friend on 
a significant birthday. 


Governor Thatcher, in his address, 
after thanking Governor Potter and his 
family for the invitation to Mrs. 
Thatcher and himself for the courtesies 
being accorded them, spoke of the grati- 
fication he felt because of the popularity 
Governor Potter and his family had 
achieved in so short a time following his 
selection for the post. Thereupon, he 
spoke in a reminiscential mood, with 
respect to the Tivoli Hotel and the canal 
construction era; and took occasion to 
address directly President de la Guardia 
and Governor Potter. with regard to the 
many problems arising between Panama 
and the United States through the ad- 
ministration of the canal, and ventured 
to emphasize the importance of careful 
consideration and mutual understand- 
ings necessary for the solution of any 
differences which might arise. This, it 
may be added, is the spirit in which these 
two distinguished officials are acting. 

An interesting article in regard to the 


celebration appeared on the following 
day, November 16, in the Panama Ameri- 


can, the afternoon Spanish-English daily 
of Panama City, as follows: 
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No Room On Front PorRcH as Crown Packs 
TIVOLI 


Almost everybody was to be seen at ty, 
Tivoli last night. So much so that regyj,- 
residents could hardly find a seat out on the 
big front porch. 

The President and his lady came ear, 

Already on hand to welcome them wor, 


the “Governor and his lady, and thei; 
daughter. . 
Maurice H. Thatcher, who served on the 


Isthmian Canal Commission when the water. 
way and the Tivoli were young, was the chie; 
speaker for the hostelry’s 50th birthday party. 

Mrs. Thatcher, who accompanied her hus. 
band from Washington, was also an honoreg 
guest. 

Frederick De V. Sill, a distinguished her 
of World War I and a retired employee o; 
the canal made the introductory remarks. 
Hundreds of people had worked to make the 
Tivoli celebration the roaring success it was 
Among them was Phil Thornton, who seryeqg 
as a general coordinator. 

Playing seven stirring marches and songs 
that were first played on the isthmus a; 
Isthmian Canal Commission band concerts. 
the Baiboa High School Band set the fast 
pace for the party. They wore costumes 
reminiscent of the pre-1911 era. 

Gov. William E. Potter welcomed the 
guests, speaking in the role of President: 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose. impending ar- 
rival at the Tivoli in 1906 caused it to be 
rushed into readiness. 

Still speaking as Roosevelt, Potter creetod 
“President Manuel Amador Guerrero,” Pan- 
ama’s first President, in the person of Presi. 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

Thatcher struck an international chord in 
his address. Voicing his delight at being 
back on the isthmus, he said to President 
de la Guardia: 

“I am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
find in Governor Potter and he in you that 
desire to cooperate and work in mutual re- 
gard toward the relationship which distiny 
has brought in our two countries.” 

This morning Thatcher and Mrs. Thatcher 
paid a call on the President and the First 
Lady at the Presidencia. 

Last night’s crowd gave an enthusiastic 
reception to the musical narrative, “Out on 
the Big Front Porch,” written and produced 
by Donald E. Musselman and Victor A. Herr. 

- * * = . 


The crowd at the Tivoli was estimated at 
more than 1,200. Seats-had been arranged 
for slightly over 600 in the baliroom: sev- 
eral hundred more persons were sitting or 
standing in the lobby, bar and grille. 

One estimator said: “If the Tivoli stood 
up under that crowd, it ought to last another 
50 years.” 

H. J. Chase, manager of the Tivoli Guest 
House, reported that light refreshments were 
served to about 1,000 in the dining room 
after the formal program. 

. . * . s 

Zonians were delighted by familiar ref- 
erences in the script for “Out on the Big 
Front Porch.” Frequent laughter greeted 
well-known names, and one woman who had 
lived here for many years was heard to 
say, repeatedly, “That's right; that's ex- 
actly how it happened.” 

A good many of those who attended the 
program took the trouble to tell members 
of the committee how much they had en- 
joyed it. One of the nicest compliments 

“There was more friendliness and more 
neighborliness at the Tivoli party than there 
has been at anything held here for years.” 


Also, on November 16, the Star and 
Herald of Panama carried the followins 
story of the celebration: 

THatcurr STRESSES REPUBLIC OF PANAMA- 
Untren StaTes COOPERATION AT TIVOLI FETE 
The old walls of the Tivoli Hotel echoed 

last night to the voice of time, speaking 50 
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years ago through the sons and daughters of 
the generations who saw the world go by, out 
on its big front porch. 

There was one voice with the authentic 
ring of an oldtimer. It was that of Maurice 
H. Thatcher, only surviving member of the 
Isthmian™ Canal Commission, and special 
guest at the celebration of the 50th anni- 
yersary of the world-famed hostelry. 

“If these venerated walls could speak,” he 
told an audience of Isthmians—young and 
old—who packed the Tivoli ballroom, “what 
stories they might tell and what inspiration 
they would bring to those who might listen.” 

And some of the stories were told—and 
sung—last night. A superb 50-minute musi- 
cal narrative, Out on the Big Front Porch, 
written and produced by Donald E. Mussel- 
man and Victor A. Herr, inspired the audi- 
ence—the oldtimers who helped make the 
heyday of the Tivoli, the present generation 
which still enjoys its quiet atmosphere, and 
the new generation that looks upon it as a 
storied landmark. 

The reminiscent mood was set from the 

start by De V. Sill, himself an oldtimer, 
who acted aS master of ceremonies. It began 
with his story about the carometta driver 
who was asked to drive to the casa loco (the 
old insane asylum at San Juan Place) and 
replied, “Oh, yes, the tion Build- 
i +9 : 
"Sed it eontinued as Gov. W. E. Potter wel- 
comed the guests—he speaking as President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose visit to the Tivoli 
on November 15, 1906, marked the official 
opening of the hotel, and greeting President 
Manuel Amador Guerrero, then Panama’s 
Chief Executive, in the person of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

The reminiscent mood heightened as 
Thatcher, erect and firm-voiced despite the 
weight of years, was introduced to the hun- 
dreds in the ballroom. He spoke of the pleas- 
ure he and Mrs. Thatcher experienced in re- 
visiting Panama and of the fitting recogni- 
tion to the Tivoli’s anniversary. 

Then, addressing President de la Guardia, 
he added: 

“TI am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
find in Governor Potter, and he in you, that 
desire to cooperate and work in mutual 
regard toward the relationship which destiny 
has brought to our two countries.” 

It was an appropriate remark, for in the 
audience were many Panamanians who 
themselves had shared in the days of glory 
of the Tivoli. 

The mood built up as the musical narrative 
unfolded on a stage which was a replica of 
the big front porch. From the very first 
scene where Giacomo, the homesick Italian 
who named the site after the Tivoli Hill 
which rises’ over Rome, the audience was 
captivated. ~ 

With a magnificent rendition by the Bal- 
boa High School Glee Club, which provided 
the musical d, the narrative told 
of Teddy Roosevelt's visit, of the old hostelry 
days, the romantic and not-so-romantic in- 
cidents, and life in the Tivoli through two 
world wars. All seven scenes were acted 
with feeling by the cast and sung with fervor 
by the Glee Club. 

And the fitting grand finale—which pre- 
ceded an informal reception in the dining 
room for all comers was the stirring rendi- 
tion of the show’s theme song: 


“Out on the big front porch 

We see the world go by. 

Out on the big front porch 
The past will never die. 
Although the time may flee 

I know there’ll always be 

A waiting chair for me 

Out on the big front porch.” 


The Thatchers were kept very busy 
during their short Isthmian stay in at- 
tending functions in their honor. On 
the evening of their arrival on the Isth- 
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mus—November 15—they were guests at 
a meeting of the Isthmian Historical 
Society—a most praiseworthy and suc- 
cessful organization founded in 1954 at 
the suggestion of Governor Thatcher. 
Rev. Edward J. Cooper, long-time pastor 
of the Colon church, shared honors at 
the meeting, at which both spoke. In 
this connection, the following editorial 
appeared November 16 in the Star and 
Herald—itself an old-timer with more 
than 100 years of history behind it: 
WHEN OLDTIMERS GET TOGETHER 


Gray, white, and a few bald heads pre- 
dominated Wednesday evening when the 
Isthmian Historical Society met at the Hotel 
Tivoli to honor the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, member, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission (1910 to 1913). Mr. Thatcher, long- 
time Member of Congress and now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington, D. C., is a 
guest of the Canal Zone for festivities honor- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, 
the main gathering place for Canal Zone 
festivities, meetings of various kinds, popular 
dances, also the favorite stopping point for 
more than one United States President and 
hundreds of visiting Congressmen through 
the past half century. 

There were many speakers presenting 
carefully compiled reports on various Canal 
Zone events and activities through the years. 
They spoke of the make-do arrangements 
through those early years, the building and 
organization of churches and other meeting 
places for groups and organizations whose 
main motive was to make United States cit- 
izens and their families feel at home in those 
early years of tropical service. 

One of the most heart-touching and color- 
ful addresses was made by the Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Cooper, for many years pastor of 
Christ Church By-the-Sea in Colon, which 
is said to be the oldest structure of its kind 
on the Atlantic side. Father Cooper, now 
completely blind and residing since his 
retirement in Guatemala, was brought to 
Panama by the society to speak at this meet- 
ing. He was as eagerly greeted as Mr. That- 
cher by the mostly elderly audience. 

Mr. Thatcher spoke briefly, but it was clear 
that he was greatly touched by the program 
and his elderly listeners who also included 
Canal Zone sons, daughters, and grand- 
children. Some of the latter bespoke the fact 
of intermarriage of the early Canal diggers 
with Panamanians. 

“The Canal Zone,” said Mr. Thatcher, “is 
an agency for freedom, and for those who 
love freedom, also of defense. If at any 
time I can be of service in helping you, or in 
which the Library of Congress could help, I 
hope you will callon me.” He then thanked 
the Historical Society for inviting him to 
speak and assured his audience that any 
among them who may visit him in Kentucky 
will receive a warm welcome from Mrs. 
Thatcher (who is with him on this historic 
visit) and himself at their home in Ken- 
tucky. 

Perhaps the most cheering thought ex- 
pressed by the numerous elderly speakers was 
that voiced by Father Cooper who, though 
he has worked in this vineyard since 1907 
and despite his blindness, is still living use- 
fully and happily. Father Cooper assured 


* hKis listeners that he is still only 21 years 


old. 3 

“IT do not believe in age,” the churchman 
declared with complete sincerity. “Only 
my clothes grow old. Since we draw our 
life from God who is ageless we are born 
again by the spirit of God. A thousand 
years from now when we meet in our Father’s 
Kingdom, I shail still say: ‘I am 21.’” 


On the morning of November 15, Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, at the Canal Zone Ad- 
ministration Building plaza, presented 
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to the Panama Canal Company—Canal 
Zone Government—the National Safety 
Council Award of Merit for the splendid 
safety record set by the Panama Canal 
«Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment in the operation of the Canal and 
Canal Zone activities. 


While on the Isthmus, Governor and 
Mrs. Thatcher called on President and 
Senora de la Guardia at the Presidencia 
in Panama City, and visited the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, created under leg- 
islation sponsored by him in Congress in 
1928. This great research institution, 
supported by congressional appropria- 
tions and dealing with the cause and 
prevention of tropical diseases, is located 
in Panama City. The building and the 
grounds therefor were donated by the 
Panamanian Government to the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine—named for General 
Gorgas, the famed sanitarian and mem- 
ber of the Commission during the canal 
construction days. After his retirement 
from Congress, Governor Thatcher was 
chosen as vice president and general 
counsel of the institute, positions he yet 
holds. The director of the laboratory, 
Dr. Carlos M. Johnson, and the efficient 
laboratory staff are doing splendid work 
in the important field of research; and 
the fame of the laboratory—which has 
been in existence since its founding in 
1928—is worldwide. 

The Thatchers, following a formal in- 
vitation, visited the Panamanian town of 
Arraijan, situated on the west side of 
the canal; not far from Panama City, 
and located at the terminus of the 
Thatcher Highway, which extends from 
the Thatcher Ferry—across the canal— 
westward through the zone strip. The 
ferry and highway constitute important 
links in the inter-American highway 
system. Governor Thatcher, while in 
Congress, was the author of legislation 
which provided for the establishment of 
the ferry and the construction of the 
highway, both of which have always 
-been free from tolls and unite the east- 
ern and western portions of the Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama. 
These important works were officially 
named in his honor. 


An interesting story derives from the 
establishment of the ferry and the con- 
struction of the highway in 1932. The 
people of the town of Arraijan, in the 
autumn of that year, in gratitude for 
the fact that they were thus placed in 
easy contact with Panama City, the 
capital of the Republic, which is sit- 
uated on the east. side of the canal, 
named a street—Calle Thatcher—in 
Governor Thatcher’s honor and gave 
him a lot in the town. At that time 
Arraijan had a population of less than 
1,000; now the population has risen to 
nearly 3,000. Through the years he had 
indicated his desire to return the lot 
to the town of Arraijan for some public 
benefit, as, for instance, a playground 
for children for Arraijan. On the oc- 
easion of this visit to Arraijan, ar- 
rangements were concluded between 
himself and the municipal authorities 
for the exchange of a considerably 
larger piece of ground within the town’s 
limits for the lot to which he held title. 
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His standing offer to make a substan- 
tial personal contribution for the play- 
ground was accepted, and it is expected 
shortly that the playground, now offi- 
cially named by the Arraijan authori- 
ties, “Parque Infantil don Maurice H. 
Thatcher”—Maurice H. Thatcher Chil- 
dren’s Park—will be in operation. 

Regarding the Arraijan matter, there 
appeared in the Star and Herald of 
November 20, 1956, the following: 

Maurice H. THATCHER PARK IN ARRAIJAN 

CLOSE TO REALITY 

A children’s park in the town of Arraijan 
is almost a reality thanks to Maurice H. 
Thatcher, sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Back in 1935, shortly after the completion 
of the Thatcher Highway which linked Ar- 
raijan with Panama City, the people of the 
town voted to present Thatcher with a lot of 
land as a gesture of gratitude. On a subse- 
quent visit to the Isthmus, Thatcher visited 
Arraijan and told officials that he would like 
to return the land to the town for use as a 
children’s park. 

When Thatcher came to the Isthmus last 
week to attend the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, Mayor Ismael 
Amaya of Arraijan and the town’s council 
had things well planned. 

At a special night meeting on the eve of 
Thatcher’s visit, the council voted approval 
of the return of the land originally presented 
to the former Congressman—and voted to 
give Thatcher, in perpetuity, a larger tract of 
land which already had been set aside as a 
children’s park. 

On his visit to Arraijan last week, Thatcher 
was received by Mayor Amaya, the city coun- 
cil, other town officials and 600 students from 
the Arraijan school. He was formally pre- 
sented with the council’s resolution accept- 
ing the land originally presented to him and 
awarding him title on the larger tract for 
the park. 

Thatcher offered to donate playground 
equipment for the proposed park and left a 
catalog with the town officials to have 
the children themselves choose the equip- 
ment they want. A movement immediately 
began to have the Arraijan council appro- 
priate funds to add to Thatcher con- 
tribution. 

The Arraijan council's resolution, natural- 
ly, provides that the childrens’ park will be 
named, “Maurice H. Thatcher Children’s 
Park.” 


In and out of Congress, Governor 
Thatcher through the years has indi- 
cated in numerous and effective ways his 
interest in the welfare of the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama, as well as 
in the oldtimers of the canal construc- 
tion days and of the later operating 
forces of the canal and of the Canal 
Zone Government—serving these offi- 
cials and employees in effective work in 
behalf of legislation providing annuities 
and other benefits for them. 

On the last night of their stay on the 
isthmus a largely attended and very 
pleasing reception was accorded Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Thatcher at the Tivoli 
guesthouse, given by Capt. ahd Mrs. 
Cornelius S. McCormack, of Ancon— 
Mrs. McCormack was a member of the 
50th Anniversary Committee—largely 
attended by oldtime friends of the 
Thatchers on both sides of the line— 
between Panama and the Canal Zone— 
and by many others, including officials 
of the Canal Zone and the Panamanian 
Government, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the military and naval forces 


stationed on the isthmus, and the diplo- 
matic establishments. 

In the Canal Zone and Panama it was 
the judgment of all that the celebration 
was an outstanding success and that 
Governor and Mrs. Thatcher made an 
indispensable contribution thereto. 

Mrs. Thatcher is remembered as a 
most charming hostess during their 
isthmian residence in Ancon and their 
home, which was a social center of activ- 
ities, importantly served to cement 
friendship between the people of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

All of which serves to indicate the 
reason Governor and Mrs. Thatcher are 
held in the highest regard and esteem— 
both in the Canal Zone and in the Re- 
public of Panama, and by the builders of 
the Panama Canal and the operating 
forces. 

In the epic history of the Isthmus of 
Panama many things of vast import have 
occurred. Sprinkled along the way 
there have been lesser incidents of a 
most interesting character, serving to 
link together the major events and 
eras. The celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Tivoli Hotel was such a 
link, and .a most vital one; its formal 
recognition was altogether fitting. Also, 
it was most appropriate that Governor 
and Mrs. Thatcher should have been 
invited to attend, and fortunate that 
they did so, honoring the occasion by 
their presence and participation. 


Are Big Farms Taking Over? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the March issue of 
the Farm Journal: 

Are Bic Farms TAKING Over? 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 


Big corporation farms—‘“factory-type 
farms,” as they’re sometimes called—aren't 


shrinking in average size. , 
And family farms aren’t dying out, as 
some Claim. The family farms make up the 


same proportion of the Nation’s farms as_ 


they did 10 to 15 years ago—and are even 
gaining some on the big farms in size and 
income. 

The farms that are (nearly 
& million in the last 10 years) are largely 
small farms—whose operators have never 
made an acceptable living, even with good 
farm prices. 

These are the three main conclusions of a 
surprising study just finished by Jackson 
V. McElveen, of the USDA. It’s probably the 
best look we've ever had at what's really 
happening to our farms. 

It reveals a normal adjustment of both 
farm size and numbers to the times. The al- 
ternative: Cut up the farm income pie into 
smaller chunks—with less for each and 
worse poverty for some. 
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"Before we go any farther, let's pet i 
straight how McElween and the USDA define 
these farms: . is 

One group they call “family scale” fay. 
My farms. These farms sell $2,500 to $25 099 
of farm products a year (before deductino 
expenses), with the farm labor largely sy. 
plied by the family. There are 2 million of 
these farms at the latest count (1954 farm 
census). They are the real backbone of 
the family farms. 

A second group they call small-scale family 
farms. There are 1 million of these with 
yearly sales of $250 to $2,500. Some woulg 
say these are “really low income or sm.) 
farms. 

Big farms, in McElveen’s description, se} 
more than $25,000 yearly (although many of 
them accomplish this with only their family 
labor). A big farm by this definition might 
have few acres. This big-farm group ac- 
counts for only 134,000 farms, or less than 
3 percent of the Nation’s total. 

Together these 3 farm classes make up the 
3.1 million commercial farms that produce 
98 percent of the Nation’s farm,output. 

This leaves 1.7 million part-time, residen- 
tial and subsistence farms that raise only 2 
percent of all farm products. . 

What’s happened to the farms that ac- 
count for the drop in numbers from 5.8 mil- 
lion 10 years ago to 4.8 million now? Mc- 
Elveen points out that almost 9 out of 10 of 
these disappearing farms were small, low- 
income units selling between $250 and $2,500 
worth of farm products a year. 

More than a half million of this loss was 
in the South (where 645,000 of the 1 million 
low-income farms remain). 

Many of these folks on disappearing farms 
decided to take off-farm jobs—and they're 
doing better financially than ever before. 
Many kept on living right on the farm, thus 
accounting for part of the 150,000 increase in 
part-time and residential farms in the last 
10 years. Others took over adjoining small 
farms, thus moving up into the family-farm 
class. 

» This change is normal, healthy, and prob- 
ably could be stopped only by a serious reces- 
sion, says McElveen. 

Now back to those big farms that sell 
$25,000 or more of farm products per year. 
What’s the evidence that big farms aren't a 
growing menace? 

They have increased in the last 25 years— 
from 47,000 then to 134,000 now. 

But with today’s prices and today’s in- 
creased output per farm, farms small in acre- 
age can get into that $25,000 class. The 
average size of those big farms has actually 
decreased from 2,900 acres 15 years ago to 
1,939 acres now. 

There’s more than one way to look at farm 
size. For instance, if farmers back in 1929 
had had today’s machines, varieties, know- 
how and prices, how many would have sold 
$25,000 worth of farm products? There'd 
have been 205,000, instead of 47,000. 

So measured by today’s farm know-how 
and prices—the kind that puts 134,000 farms 
into that $25,000 big farm class now—there 
are actually 71,000 fewer farms that you'd 
call big. No sign of spawning ‘factory 
farms” here. 

Using today’s farm know-how and prices, 
McElveen makes these points: 

1. Ten years ago, big farms controlled 30 
percent of the Nation’s farmland, but only 
26 percent now. 

2. Family farms operated 59 percent of the 
Nation’s farmland 10 years ago; and since 
have increased “their share to 63 percent. 
Since 1939, family farms have increased their 
output faster than big farms, and have 
equalled their growth in acreage size. 

8. In 1939, big farms produced 35 percent 
of all farm products sold, now down to 32 
percent. Family farms contributed 59 per- 
cent of the products in 1939—62 percent 
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now—thus closing the gap slightly in the 
15 years. 
* While total numbers of farms have been 
declining steadily, about the same proportion 
of the commercial farms now classify as big 
arm, family farm and small farm as back in 
al better off than we would have been 
without the changes, but we’ve still got a 
ways to go before farmers catch up with the 


rest of the economy. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man of february 28,1957. The editorial 
comments on the much-discussed and 
proposed dairy stabilization program. I 
feel the editorial has food for though in 
solving surpluses in the dairy industry. 
It is my hope that all farm groups will 
direct their attention of study to the 
proposals and endorse or reject the self- 
help program advanced by the National 
Milk Producers Federation: 

Wuat ARE THE PROSPECTS FoR A BETTER DAIRY 
PROGRAM? 

For the first time in print, the much- 
discussed proposed dairy stabilization pro- 
gram is outlined, beginning on page 169. 
Obviously, many questions will be raised in 
addition. to those included in the article. 
Many will involve the prospects for the adop- 
tion of the program. 

Four years ago the National Milk Produc- 
ers Federation advanced its self-help pro- 
gram. Experience in Congress indicated 
that some modifications were needed before 
it would be considered favorably. To serve 
that end, Hoard’s Dairyman suggested a two- 
price proposal as an amended self-help bill. 

During the past 3 years, there has been a 
growing realization that both proposals 
needed additional work and refinement. 
About a ago, the National Grange moved 
to es a@ policy committee on dairying. 
It was the function of this group to review 
the entire dairy economic picture, possible 
solutions, and make a recommendation for a 
peacetime dairy program that was not @ 
warmed-over wartime program which had 
failed to meet the peacetime need of dairy 
farmers. 

To serve on this committee, Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange, invited 
a working group representing many interests 
and areas. Yet the group was small enough 
to make progress. In addition to four 
State Grange masters, Newsom invited the 
president of the largest dairy farmer organi- 
zation in the New York milkshed, the presi- 
dent of the major dairy farmer organization 
in the market, and a representative 
of the State milk control markets of the 
Southeast, 

In addition, Newsom invited officers of 
the National Milk Producers Federation and 
the editor of Hoard’s Dairyman because of 
their interest in and sponsorship of dairy 
proposals in the past. These men served only 
in an ex-officio capacity, however. 

The committee’s chairman was a manu- 
facturing milk prodycer from Minnesota, 
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WHAT COMMITTEE SAW 


When the committee met for the first time 
last summer, here is what it saw: 

1, After 4 years under the present price 
support program, supply and demand were 
not in balance. The Government was still 
buying about 5 billion pounds of milk a 
year, trying to support the price. 

2. The Government loss the previous year 
was $449 million. 

3. Dairy farmers’ hourly income had been 
reduced about 50 percent in 5 years. 

4. Under the present program, price sup- 
ports could drop another 30 cents per hun- 
dred, to 75 percent of parity, beginning 
April 1. 

5. Reliable Government and industry fore- 
casts were that supply and demand would 
not be in balance, under the present support 
program, for another 9 years, or until 1965. 

This information, plus much more, was 
ample reason for the committee to buckle 
down in a series of long sessions to develop 
a sound peacetime program. Their conclu- 
sions to date are recorded on-page 169. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
the findings of these men as individuals. 
On the basis of their long experience in the 
dairy industry, they came to an agreement 
on the proposal. They could not and did 
not imply by their actions that their organi- 
zations would approve the proposal. Such 
endorsements cam come now only from their 
memberships, either through annual meet- 
ings or by action of boards of directors. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 


When the committee first met, Mr. New- 
som emphasized repeatedly that the findings 
of the committee were not to be considered a 
proprietary property of the National Grange. 
If that happened, the prospects for approval 
by Congress would be dim because of the 
ever-present existence of farm and dairy or- 
ganizational competition that exists on the 
national scene. The program was to stand 
on its merits alone. All groups were to be in 
a position to contribute their thinking to the 
proposal and then support it as a dairy sta- 
bilization bill. 

This first report on the program now goes 
to farm and dairy organizations for review 
and suggestions for improvement. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the personal 
opinions and reactions of dairy farmers. 

Members of Congress will be censulted to 
obtain their counsel on the proposal. 

Armed with this information, the commit- 
tee will complete its work. 


MAY DEPEND ON SECRETARY’S ACTION 


Now what are the prospects for its passage 
and subsequent approval by dairymen? 

In our opinion, it depends heavily on the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture prior to 
April 1. If he decides that there is an “ade- 
quate supply” and drops supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity, or 30 cents per hundredweight, 
the proposal would almost certainly be ap- 
proved quickly by Congress and dairy farm- 
ers. 
If, however, the Secretary continues to sup- 
port manufacturing milk prices at $3.25, the 
acceptance of the new program will depend 
directly on organized support, shown by dairy 
farmer groups. 

Incidentally, if the Secretary drops price 
supports 30 cents, it will affect all farmers, 
not just those seHing manufacturing milk. 
This is true because the base price on almost 
all fluid milk is the manufacturing price. To 
this is added a premium for grade A produc- 
tion. 

In our reporting of the new program, we 
made some assumptions for purposes of 
illustration. Since they may be questioned, 
we would like to comment on them. 

It will be noted that we allowed for a 
possible decrease in sales as a result of an 
increase in the retail price. Using the com- 
monly accepted demand-price ratios, we esti- 
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mated an initial loss of 4 billion pounds. 
Incidentally, any such estimated loss would 
be taken only. the first year when the retail 
price was raised. Many experienced dairy 
observers claim that no such loss will be 
incurred. If not, then the market-surplus 
ratio could be 97 to 3. 


EVERYONE PARTICIPATES 


In some quarters it has been suggested 
that small producers should be exempt from 
the market-surplus ratio. To do so would 
wreck the program, in our cpinion. No mat- 
ter how large or how small the producer, 
he benefits under the program. 

Some may question the reference in the 
article to converting surplus to export sales. 
The State Department is on record favoring 
@ properly drawn two-price proposal over 
the present price-support program. And we 
think they should feel this way. Whether 
administrative or foreign policy in future 
years will give dairymen this opportunity 
only time will reveal. 

What about the markets for new producers 
and those farmers who want to increase 
their herd size? Was the committee un- 
realistic in its recommendations? 

You will note that under the program, the 
new producer and the enlarging producer 
will still be better off than they are under 
the present program. Will this defeat the 
purpose of the program? 


Only experience can provide an answer. 
Men on the committee felt, however, that 
farmers quitting dairying and the continuing 
consolidation of farms would offset the pos- 
sible production increases from new or en- 
larging producers. 

Certainly the dairy farmers elected to the 
Dairy Stabilization Board will watch this 
part of the program closely during the first 
few months of its operation. 


HISTORY OF DISSENSION 


A key question on the future of the pro- 
posal hinges on the attitude of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the White House. 


It is known that the Secretary is personally 
favorably inclined toward this type of pro- 
gram. He was seriously disillusioned 4 years 
ago, however, and he has not forgotten the 
experience. At that time, he appointed a 
Dairy Task Committee to do exactly what 
the Dairy Policy Committee has done. But 
4 years ago the Secretary’s committee failed 
to agree on anything in the way of a new 
dairy program. 

If farmers and processors do not squabble 
among themselves or with each other on this 
proposal we are confident that administra- 
tion endorsement may be received. In other 
words, if farm, dairy, and processor groups 
take a constructive rather than a negative 
attitude, the Dairy Policy Committee can 
reconcile many differences before the pro- 
posal reaches dill form. Then strong, near- 
unanimous support may be shown Congress. 





The Late Honorable Harold C. Hagen 
SPEECH 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately, I was required to be else- 
where when Members paid tribute March 
20 to Harold C. Hagen. 

However, I should not want the per- 
manent Recorp to be without a state- 
ment from me, . 
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Harold Hagen was one of the first men 
I met on coming to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1945. Early, Mrs. Bart- 
lett and I formed a friendly association 
with Harold and his lovely wife, Audrey, 
which continued throughout the years. 

Nothing that can be said by me now 
can do other than to repeat the esti- 
mates of the character of the man, Har- 
old Hagen, which were recorded here 
last Wednesday by ever so many 
Members. But I surely can, and do, 
subscribe to every sentiment which was 
then expressed. It was said that Harold 
Hagen was a man of ability, coupled with 
gentleness, of integrity, of devotion to 
his country, and faithful in the inter- 
ests of the people of the constituency he 
served so long. Those were not exag- 
gerated statements; they come naturally 
and quickly in consideration of a man 
whose firmness was accompanied by the 
gentleness of a kind disposition. Har- 
old Hagen had sort-of a rocklike quality 
that in a way seemed to serve to deline- 
ate the boundaries of those high quali- 
ties of integrity and responsibility with 
which he was so richly endowed. 

Time has had its way with the mortal 
man we knew as Harold Hagen, but his 
memory will not fade. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I desire to extend 
our deepest personal sympathy to Mrs. 
Hagen, to the children, Andora and Har- 
old, Jr., and to all others close and dear. 





A Fateful Parley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial en- 
titled ‘‘A Fateful Parley” which appeared 
in the Boston Daily Record on March 11, 
1957: 

A FATEFUL PARLEY 

Preparations are underway to make the 
Bermuda conference which begins on March 
21 a great success. This is to be a first 
meeting between President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain. 

Why it is held in Bermuda and not in the 
United States has not been explained, but 
it may be due to climate. 

The importance of the conference is that 
the British have been taking stock of their 
position in the world since the Suez fiasco 
which most Britishers attribute to American 
policy in the Middle East. 

The Prime Minister will undoubtedly come 
to Bermuda with a full statement of British 
policy in the Middle East and in other parts 
. of the world. 

For one thing, Britain has long been irked 
by a sense of inferiority as compared with 
the United States. 

It would seem to be the present attitude 
both in the Government and among the peo- 
ple of Great Britain that if history ires 
that the British withdraw from many ly 
international enterprises, then the British 
will withdraw. 
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_ But they have no desire that Russia should 
be the successor im power, nor do 
they believe that the United States wants 
to be. 

In this sense, the new British policy may 
be anticolonialist and anti-imperialist, the 
British devoting themselves to trade which 
alone can restore their strength. 

Prime Minister Macmillan is a businessman 
as well as a politician and he can be relied 
upon to read a balance sheet which most poli- 
ticians in this era cannot do. 

He must recognize the enormous losses 


that have come to Great Britain since the _ 


Suez catastrophe. 

It is likely that it will be British policy 
to devote itself to the continent of Europe 
and forget the splendors. of being a great 
African and Asiatic empire. . 

This is what will be threshed out at Ber- 
muda between the President and the Prime 
Minister and their staffs. Such a conference 
can restore the grand alliance bétween the 
United States and Great Britain or it can 
change the picture of great nations. 





Charles Miner Hospital Versus Hamburg 
Sanatorium 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
\ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of March 14, 1957, which 
comments on the proposed change 
through legislative enactment of re- 
naming the present Charles H. Miner 
State Hospital to the Hamburg (Pa.) 
State Sanatorium: 

CHARLES MINER HosprraL Versus HAMBURG 
~ SaNaTorruM 

A bill has been introduced into the general 
assembly at Harrisburg to change the name 
of the Charles H. Miner State Hospital on 
the outskirts of Hamburg to the Hamburg 
State Sanatorium. Obviously, this is a sop 
to local pride, although it is not clear what 
claim to distinction Hamburg has to justify 
the legislative enactment. 

The name of the sanatorium was changed 
to the Charles H. Miner State Hospital last 
December to honor the Wilkes- 
Barre physician and pioneer in the field of 
tuberculosis. The names of sanatoriums at 
Mount Alto, Cresson, and were 
changed at the same time to honor other 
professional men who made notable contri- 
butions to public health in Pennsylvania 
during the past half century. 

Dr. Miner, a ized authority on tuber- 
culosis and truly a public benefactor, if there 
ever was one, richly deserved this tribute and 
more, too, for his humanitarian labors, above 
and beyond the call of duty. Hamburg ap- 
parently is not aware of his service or it 
would regard the of the sana- 
torium as the Charles H. Miner State Hos- 
pital a tribute to the community as well as 
@ rare privilege. 


mention him in the same breath as these 
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towering figures whose names are household 
words. 

The development at Harrisburg is distress_ 
ing to local residents and other Pennsy). 
vanians familiar with the career of the forme; 
State commissioner of health who has beep 
honored on innumerable occasions by tha 
profession and the public. It reflects any. 
thing but credit on the intelligence and ap. 
preciation of those individuals who woulq 
remove his name from the sanatorium. Lono 
after Hamburg is forgotten, the name ;; 
Charles H. Miner will be remembered wit) 
gratitude for his service to humanity. 


Sl erteteeienen etme 


Department of Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr: OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I introduced a bill—H. R. 4293— 
to create a Department of Peace, through 
which our country’s dedication to inter- 
national good will and amity can be 
made more manifest. 

My bill would combine our economic 
assistance, student exchange, and inter- 
national-information programs under a 
Secretary for Peace, so that the import 
and impact of these programs can be 
clearly, emphatically, and everlastingly 
directed toward peace-building activi- 
ties. My bill also calls for the establish- 
ment of a peace college, comparable to 
our War College, where the arts and 
techniques of peace can be subjected to 
the same kind of diligent and dedicated 
study and practice that now goes in to 
the techniques of defense and war. 

The establishment of a Department of 
Peace is in no sense a reflection on the 
departments and agencies now working 
in the field of peace. Rather, it is an ef- 
fort to make their work more effective 
in relation to the one goal which must be 
achieved within the near future. 

Since the introduction of my bill, I 
have had letters from individuals and or- 
ganizations all over the country express- 
ing enthusiastic approval and endorse- 
ment of such a step. Indeed, it is evident 
that the proposal merely expresses in 
legislative form an idea that has been 
long harbored by many individuals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp some 
excerpts from correspondence I have had 
with respect to this proposal: 

HANOVER STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Wilmington, Del., March 16, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Ostertac: I am tremendously 
glad and interested to read your bill to cre- 
ate a Department of Peace and a National 
Peace College for training young men in the 
building of peace. I have long advocated 
this. It is a wonderful idea and the only so- 
lution to the war problem. 

Enclosed is an article I published in 1955 
on the subject. 

With my prayers and best wishes for the 
success of your bill. 


Sincerely yours, 
Donatp Dovups, Minister. 
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EXCERPTS FROM WAGING PEACE 

«The supreme irony of our world is that 
we are so able, so devoted,.and so clever for 
war; but so helpless, so blind, nae Caaas 
eae we do anything. We. give and 
sacrifice endlessly. We give billions. We 

nt more on the last war than all else in 
our history. We give our best natural re- 
sources, science, wealth, industry—even the 
lives of our finest youth. For war our re- 
has no bounds. We invent 
radar, jet planes, atom bombs. Our intelli- 
gence, our ingenuity, our résourcefulness 
for war are astounding. Are we ome the 
same for peace? 

“How could we be as resourceful for peace 
as we are for war? As a Nation we have a 
secretary of war and dgfense. Why not a 
secretary of peace? In a sense our Secretary 
of State is a.secretary of peace, but he spends 
most of his time building military alliances, 
and huge armaments have never stopped war 

“Why not a secretary of peace to mobilize 
our Nation for peace, to invent new sociolog- 
ical and psychological methods and tech- 
niques (as amazing as the atom bomb) for 
creating peace? We need a department of 
peace with as many dollars and men as the 
rs - War. 

- e _* 

owe have a > weet Point for the Army, an 
Annapolis for the Navy, and now a new train- 
ing center for the Air Force. Why not a 
West Point for peace? A national academy 
where the ablest young men of America 
would be trained in the practical techniques 
of building goodwill and democracy? 

“We need a peace army of 2 million dedi- 
cated men and women to go into the world 
and wage the war of ideas—wage peace— 
through teaching, writing, speaking, serving, 
working, and living sacrificially with the 
people of each country until we win them to 
understand and want peace and democracy 
as we do. 

“A huge undertaking? Yes; but not as 


great as fighting another war.” 





STevBEN Soctery or AMERICA, 
ee ELLWANGER UNIT 53, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

DEAR Concagsssan OsTERTAG: The George 
Ellwanger Unit 53, Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica, compliments you on the bill you sponsor 
in behalf of the establishment of a depart- 
ment of peace. 

We agree with you that all possible means 
to keep the peace among nations in this 
atomic age should be explored and evaluated, 
and that a department of peace would be the 
logical office to coordinate all these efforts. 

We wish you success in ving your bill 


adopted at this session of ess, 
Very truly yours, 
Pavut O£FHMKE, 
Secretary. 


Unriry EvaANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH, 


; Antigo, Wis. 
Hon. Harorp C. OsTerrac, 
Member of Congress, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: Our committee on Chrigtian 
social action of the North Wisconsin Synod 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
inspired by the bill you have introduced in 
the National Congress (H. R. 4296), is plan- 
ning on submitting a resolution at our 
annual synod conference, to be held May 
7-9 in Sheboygan, Wis., in endorsement and 
support of that bill. The resolution is here- 
with enclosed on a separate sheet of paper. 

It is our intention to bring this matter 
which we believe to be supremely important 
and timely to the attention of other groups, 
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both secular and religious throughout the 
country. 
Respectfully yours, 
Water A. WERTH, 
Pastor; Chairman, Committee on 
Christion Social Action, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, North Wis- 
consin Synod. 
CHARACTER RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: * * * Cer- 
tainly, both Dr. (Theo. F.) Lentz and myself 
feel that you are indeed rendering America 
and the entire world a genuine service in 
your efforts to cause the establishment of 
a department of peace. 
Cordially yours, 
Burorp Poser, 
Associate Director. 


CHARACTER RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN OstTeERTAG: According 
to a news release of last March 16, you 
urged Congress to set up a department of 
peace. I am enclosing hérewith a copy of 
a statement prepared for and presented to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
at their St. Louis hearing last December 12. 
In this IT am urging consideration of a 
department of peace. 
Sincerely yours, 
TuHeo F. LENTz, 
Director. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT 


“The psychological aspeets of the problem 
of disarmament have not been recognized 
with sufficient clarity and emphasis. * * * 
The most astounding fact of our time is the 
relatively small amount of human intelli- 
gence thus far invested in disarmament. 
* * * It may be necessary to appropriate as 
heavily for (peace as for defense). 

“I would envision: 

“1. A strikingly increased appropriation 
for UNESCO specifically earmarked for re- 
search to determine the conditions neces- 
sary for disarmament and peace. 

“2. A well-manned, adequately financed 
United States Departmen of Peace. * * * 

“3. ‘West Points’ for peace. * * * 

“4. Peace colleges analogous to war col- 
wae. 8 

“5. Research corporations for peace re- 
search * * * et cetera.” 





Civil-Rights Legislation Menace to 
Civilization 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26 last, there appeared in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News a very timely and 
thoughtful editorial pertaining to the 
racial issue with particular reference to 
the 1957 “civil wrongs” bill. ° 

The proponents of this type of legis- 
lation base their adVocacy thereof on 
the high ground that they are doing 
something for the Negro, particularly in 
the South. 

We have long contended that such 
proposals regardless of motive behind 
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them, would, in reality, if enacted into 
law, do the very people they contend 
they are trying to help real and lasting 
harm. 

The editorial from the pen of Mr. 
W. W. Freeman, a real friend of the 
Negro race, should cause the real friends 
of the Negro everywhere to stop, look, 
and listen. 

The editorial follows: 

CiviIL-RIGHTs LEGISLATION MENACE TO 
CIVILIZATION 

The civil-rights bills of 1957, like those 
proposed during the last 20 years and more 
by individuals of both parties and by ad- 
ministrations of both parties, are anach- 
ronistic, says an editorial in the Greenville 
(S. C.) News. 

An anachronism is something that is mis- 
placed in time. In this instance, it is a 
throwback to a more primitive age which 
is, at best, a misfit and, at worst, a destruc- 
tive force in the age in which it occurs. 

And when intelligent and otherwise dedi- 
cated men ignore more pressing and more 
serious problems and pass up greater op- 
portunities for service to deliberately create 
such an anachronism, the result is bound 
to be tragic. 

Even if we could assume, which we can- 
not, that the broad and untested powers 
these prgposed laws would confer on an al- 
ready oversized and unwieldy Federal bu- 
reaucracy, would be wisely and fairly ad- 
ministered, the need for them, if it ever 
existed, has long since passed. 

The purposes now claimed for them have 
been better served by processes springing 
from the people themselves than ever they 
can by pressure and threat of punishment 
imposed upon the people by an omnipotent 
and omnipresent “big brother” sort of. gov- 
ernment. 

WOULD OPPRESS MEN 

Furthermore, the instruments now pro- 
posed to protect liberty and to uplift men 
are such as to be capable of being used to 
destroy liberty and to oppress men. 

To appreciate the origin of the civil rights 
bills and the natural resistance to them in 
many parts of the country, especially the 
South, one must consider them in their 
proper perspective with past history and 
present trends. 

To put it bluntly, this legislation grows 
out of a latter day extension of the over- 
zealous efforts. of the abolitionists, who prof- 
ited and were exalted during the era pre- 
ceding the War Between the States. It is 
being pushed in the same sort of spirit that 
motivated the vengeant and vindictive plan- 
ners and executors of the reconstruction. 

Not even during the tragic and oppres- 
sive reconstruction did a Congress, which 
was dominated by radicals and in which the 
conquered South had few friends and 
spokesmen, see fit to enact such laws as now 
proposed. 

There was military occupation and cor- 
rupt government imposed from Washington, 
but there was no permanent board of in- 
quisitors that could be turned into an agency 
of harassment and intimidation. There was 
injustice, but there was no permanent over- 
turning of the processes of the courts. 

Purged by bloodshed of the sin of slavery, 
which was not his alone, nor his country’s 
alone, the southern white resisted the recon- 
struction. He resisted it because it was 
intended to take from him in order to give 
to the Negro. He resists court-decreed inte- 
gration and the civil rights proposals for the 
same reason—again with justification for his 
fears. 
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NEGRO IS MISLED 


The Negro was misled in those days, and 
he is being misled now. 

The end of the abominable institution of 
slavery was inevitable, and it could have 
been accomplished without fratricide and 
without threatening the Union and creating 
abiding bitterness. As its end, the Negro was 
led to believe he could switch from the 
status of slave to that of master. In some 
instances, for a time, he did. In others, he 
was promised “40 acres and a mule,” but 
more often than not he didn’t know what 
to do with 40 acres, and he never got the 
mule. 

The Negro again is being falsely led to be- 
lieve that integration will solve all of his 
remaining problems and that all he needs to 
realize the millennium is a few more court 
decrees and Federal laws. He has been led 
to believe that political largesse will bring to 
him those things that he can best realize by 
earning and exercising the rights and privi- 
leges already available to him. 

Until fairly recent decades, southern 
whites and Negroes engaged in a pathetic 
sort of competition for the lesser degree of 
poverty, but they have made progress to- 
gether and they have schieved a mutual 
understanding. Education and a rising pros- 
perity were easing the old bitterness and mis- 
understanding and improving relations be- 
tween the races at a rate that has been posi- 
tively amazing. 

The tragedy of this era is that, Court deci- 
sion in the school cases, and especially since 
the renewal of agitation of civil-rights legis- 
lation with almost virulent vigor, this prog- 
ress has been slowed down. And the Negro 
stands to lose the most. The bitterness and 
the old suspicions are being revived. 

A few years ago in a prosperous South 
Carolina industrial city, a joint committee 
of white and Negro citizens conducted a sur- 
vey of the needs of the Negro community, 
ranging from health and housing to trans- 
portation and recreation. Much progress 
came of it. 

Also a few years ago, with the help of the 
newspapers and interested white citizens, 
certain racial barriers in the public hospital 


were broken down and qualified Negro doc-— 


tors were granted staff privileges for the first 
time on full equality with their white col- 
leagues. 

Along about the same time, the newspapers 
and interested white citizens campaigned for 
better housing for Negroes. City substand- 
ard housing laws were strengthened and bet- 
ter enforcement machinery established. 
The improvement in rental property has been 
marked. 

Also, it was urged that property be made 
available to Negroes of means who wanted to 
build better homes away from congested 
areas in which Negroes ten to congregate. 
Subsequently, a fairly exclusive Negro resi- 
dential section, near white neighborhoods, 
was started. There were no objections. 





Dairy Stabilization Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March\20, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial from Hoard’s Dairyman of 
March 25, 1957. This is a follow-up edi- 
torial to one in this magazine dated Feb. 
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ruary 28, 1957, commenting on the Dairy 
Stabilization Program: 
Now Ir Is Up ro You 

Three years ago last December we pub- 
lished on this page an editorial, “This self- 
help proposal deserves a chance to work.” 
In it, we endorsed the self-help program ad- 
vanced November 12, 1953, by the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

As the months passed it became obvious 
that other dairy and farm organizations 
would not support the federation’s bill. 
Further, it was clear that Congress, for 
various reasons, would not pass it. 

Still firmly believing in the validity of 
the federation’s approach, we advanced, in 
the spring of 1954, an amended self-help pro- 
posal embodying a _ two-price principle. 
While our suggestion was slightly more 
palatable in some areas, it, too, failed. to 
garner sufficient support. 

Finally, in a determined effort to develop 
a workable and acceptable program, the 
National Grange established a dairy policy 
committee which has been working for sev- 
eral months. Drawing talent from many 
areas, the committee reached tentative agree- 
ment on the dairy-stabilization program out- 
lined in our issue of February 25. 

Since the appearance of this article, we 
have been besieged by personal appeals and 

letters to carry the program forward. 

The following statement of policy may 
come as a disappointment to some, but we 
believe it to be founded on sound prin- 
ciples. 

The function of Hoard’s Dairyman never 
should be that of determining programs and 
policies for the dairy industry. Even had 
we the power to put the new program into 
effect, we would not exercise it. To do so 
would be autocratic, undemocratic, and con- 
trary to the principles of self-government. 

It should be our function, however, to re- 
port and comment impartially on dairy poli- 
cies and developments. 

Further, it is an important function of a 
magazine such as ours to advance new ideas 
and proposals for the improvement of the 
economic lot of dairy farmers. 

During the past 3 years, the editor of this 
publication has traveled approximately 100,- 
000 miles, equal to four trips around the 
world, meeting with individual dairymen and 
dairy organizations in 4ll sections of the 
United States. A great proportion of that 
energy, time, and expense has been devoted 
to a reconciliation of differences among dairy 
groups and an attempt to aid in the solu- 
tion of the surplus problem through the 
construction of a program assuring a sound, 
profitable future for dairy farming. 

In our opinion, the recommendations of 
the dairy policy committee, as published in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, February 25, are the cul- 
mination of those efforts. Now, however, 
the actual acceptance or rejection of that 
self-help proposal is strictly in the hands of 
the dairy farmers and their organizations. 





How About Nasser? 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a bold but truthful statement 
entitled “How About Nasser?” which ap- 
pened inthe Buster: Daly Reset .e 
March 13, 1957: 


March 


How Asovur Nasser? 


What has been apparent to many aii lon 
now becomes clearer. There will be no peace 
in the Middle East as long as Col. Gama) 
Abdel Nasser is around to bluster ang 
threaten in a grade B imitation of the late 
Adolf Hitler and of his current mentors 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and others of the 
Kremlin crowd. 

It seems only yesterday, because it prac. 
tically was only yesterday, that at least some 
kind of makeshift truce was rigged up provia- 
ing the United Nations forces to take over 
the police work in the Gaza strip upon the 
withdrawal of the Israeli Army. 

Certainly part of a police force’s work js 
to maintain order and protect itself from 
mobs. 

That is what Norwegian and Danish troops 
under the U. N. banner did when they were 
stoned by Arab rioters attempting to storm 
their headquarters. Withal, they used con- 
siderable restraint. They employed tear gas, 
They fired over the heads of the rioters, 
breaking up the mob without casualties. 

But Nasser doesn’t like it and has useq 
the incident as an excuse to announce that 
an “Egyptian administration will take over 
responsibility for Gaza immediately.” 

Where does this put the United States? 
Where. does it put the U. N.? 

The United States exerted strong pressure 
to accomplish the Israeli withdrawal and the 
filling of the vacuum by the U.N. troops. 

Is this agreement, won by tense and diffi- 
cult bargaining, to be torn up at the first 
fllmsy whim of Colonel Nasser? 

And if the Eisenhower doctrine was appli- 
cable to Israel, is it not also pertinent to 
Egypt? 

The questions as of this writing pose a 
grave test for the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration, and for the influence and in- 
tegrity of the U. N. 





Changes Marked in Czechoslovak Capital 
of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include*the following article writ- 
ten by Elie Abel which appeared in the 
New York Times earlier this month in 
which is set forth changes observed by 
the writer in Prague: 

CHANGES MARKED IN CZECH CAPITAL—GAIFTY 
Gives Way To Worry—Goops ARE PLENT!- 
FUL BUT QuaALITY APPEARS PooR 

(By Elie Abel) 
PraGue, CzecHOSLOVAKIA, March 2.—The 
ith on the windblown shoppers in the 
nenlibleg a little light but very little 
warmth on the wind-blown shoppers in the 
center of Prague. 

The River Vitava (Moldau) winds through 
the old city, its hundred spires blurred by 
overhanging fog, past the monstrous Stalin 
statue on the embankment and under the 
carved stone saints of the Charles Bridge. 

Take away the granite Stalin, the Soviet 
flags,.the Communist mottoes in subdued 
neon eae downtown, and the face of 
as it must have been 20 years 420, 


Yet a great deal has changed. The hotels 
swarm with young Egyptians in civilian 
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dress, wearing air-force blue trenchcoats. 

It is a fair guess that they are fighter pilots 

peing trained to fly MIG'’s in Czechoslovakia. 
RUSSIAN VISITORS NOTED 


stocky Russians, their nationality given 
away by their flapping bell-bottomed trou- 
sers, sip tea in the lounge. Their mission 
nere is unknown, and they seem to speak 
only with one another. 

Gaiety is a stranger here, worry a constant 
companion. An old Czechoslovak friend po- 
litely refuses.to call on an American visitor 
in his hotel room. 

“T7]1 meet you outside in the street,” he 
explains gravely. 

“Nowadays there are always some formal- 
arte with the capitals of other Com- 
munist states, Prague is a city of abundance. 
store windows are loaded with consumer 
goods. ‘Street crowds are warmly if not 
stylishly dressed. 

But an hour or two of comparison shopping 
discloses that the quality of goods in the 
shops is low by western or prewar Czech- 
oslovak standards. And the prices are high. 

A badly cut suit of clothes, the fabric stiff 
with cheaper substitutes for wool, costs an 
industrial worker 700 crowns, or more than 
2 weeks’ work. According to the Govern- 
ment’s owr statistics, average wages are 1,200 
to 1,300 crowns a modfith. 

Square-toed women's shoes, designed to 
make the most graceful foot look clumsy, 
are 300 to 400 crowns. That is the equivalent 
of 1 week’s earnings for a skilled worker. But 
many office clerks and secretaries receive no 
more than 800 a month. 

WOMEN’S SHOES $30-$40 A PAIR 


At the, unrealistic rate of exchange main- 
tained by the State Bank of Czechoslovakia, 
the plainest pair of women’s shoes on display 
cost $30 to $40 (United States). 

Coffee is 17 to 21 crowns for 100 grams, or 
about 85 to 105 crowns a pound. Even if 
you apply the special tourist exchange rate 
this translates into $4 or $5. 

There are many more automobiles here 
than in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Bucharest, 
Rumania, or Warsaw, some earmarked for 
sale to te citizens. But the price of a 
small Czech-built Skoda is 27,000 crowns, or 
the equivalent of 14 months’ pay for a hard- 
coal miner, the aristocrat of present-day 
Czechoslovakia. 

According to Svobodny Slovo, former So- 
cialist newspaper, 30,961 Czechs and Slovaks 
had their names on waiting lists to buy auto- 
mobiles as of last December 31. Each appli- 
cation was backed by a virtually irrevocable 
deposit of 20,000 crowns. 

WORKER'S RATING A FACTOR 

Then there is‘the Communist merit sys- 
tem with which to contend. Allocations of 
automobiles are made on the basis of a work- 
er’s rating in his factory. Shock workers 
have first call. 

Take the case of a Czechoslovak machinist 
known to this correspondent. His name is 
5lst on his factory’s list of deserving work- 
ers. This particular factory is allotted 10 
automobiles a year. At that rate, the ma- 
chinist should get his Skoda by 1962, other 
things being equal as the mathematicians 
say. 

Supporters of the Communist regime say 
price comparisons are misleading because 
they do not ‘take into account free medical 
care, cheap rents, and streetcar fares. There 
is some merit in this contention. A young 
engineer proudly showed an American visitor 
through his drab but comfortable two-bed- 
room apartment in a new housing develop- 
ment on the outskirts of Prague. His rent, 
215 crowns a month, amounts to 10 percent 
of his salary. ~ 

The national health plan was started back 
in the days of the first republic, a point the 
Communists carefully ignore. Moreover, 
Czechoslovak doctors today are so overworked 
that the quality of medical care often suffers. 


< 
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Military Public Land Withdrawal Report: 
H. R. 5538 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which I have the honor to serve as chair- 
man, is today filing its report on-H. R. 
5538, a bill “to provide that withdrawals, 
reservations, or restrictions of more than 
5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not be- 
come effective until approved by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes.” 

The report of the committee reflects 
the conclusions and findings which re- 
sult from a total of 28 hearing and legis- 
lative markup days which my committee 
devoted to this matter in the past 18 
months, and reaffirms the wisdom of the 
House in passing without a single objec- 
tion, in the 84th Congress, the predeces- 
sor to the reported bill. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I take this opportunity to include 
hereafter an extract entitled “Summary 
of Committee Action and Findings,” 
taken from the committee’s report on 
this urgently needed legislation. I trust 
that the House will take early action, 
through approval of H. R. 5538, to recap- 
ture to the Congress—in light of the 
findings of our committee with regard to 
military public land withdrawals—its 
constitutional responsibility under the 
property clause for direct congressional 
control of these matters. 

SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTION AND FINDINGS 
ON MILITARY PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 
On the record made by this committee in 

a total of 28 hearings days and legislation 

markup sessions spanning the last session 

of the 84th Congress and the first 8 weeks 
of this Congress, the House Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs believes that the 

findings hereinafter set out are established. 

1. DEFENSE HOLDINGS, PENDING REQUESTS 

Twenty years ago—in 1937—<defense agen- 
cies of the United States controlled a total 
of 3 million acres of real property, for all 
defense purposes. 

Toddy, the total is more than 30 million 
acres in the United States and Alaska; if all 
pending defense applications for pubfic lands 
had been approved, then defense agencies 
would today control nearly 40 million acres 
of real property in the United States and 
Alaska, of which 25.6 million acres would 
represent withdrawn public lands. ’ 

2. RATE OF DEFENSE LAND |ACQUISITION 

In the 18-month period preceding June 30, 
1955—a period of 547 days—agencies of the 
Department of Defense acquired land at the 
rate of more than 5 acres per minute every 
minute of the day and night. Had the 
applications totaling 8.7 million acres pend- 
ing been approved between that date and 
January 1, 1957, the rate of defense agency 
public land acquisition alone would have 
been at a rate in excess of 11 acres per 
minute. 

3. “FREEZE” ON EXECUTIVE WITHDRAWALS 

In view of the sharp upturn in Defense 
Department land acquisitions, and in view 
of the fact that all such withdrawals were 
finalized within the executive departments 
by executive action (Defense requests, Inte- 
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rior approved), the committee chairman, 
Representative Encte, on October 29, 1955, 
after consultation with ranking committee 
members on both sides, addressed a letter to 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management requesting that 
further approvals be withheld until the com- 
mittee could initiate an inquiry into policies 
and procedures governing defense with- 
drawals. 

Interior agreed to withhold approval of 
perding requests, and urged early committee 
study of the matter in the 84th Congress. 
Since October 29, 1955, less than 40,000 acres 
of public land have been withdrawn for de- 
fense purposes. 


4. DEFENSE WITHDRAWAL CONTROL LEGISLATION 


After extensive hearings during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, the committee 
developed legislation aimed at returning to 
the Congress direct control of future defense 
agency withdrawals of public lands, with 
both Defense and Interior agreeing that ex- 
cept in cases of most urgent necessity, none 
of the pending applications would be ap- 
proved until the control legislation had been 
disposed of by the Congress. 

H.R. 12185, the bill reported in the 84th 
Congress, passed the House on July 26, 1956, 
without a dissenting vote and after receiving 
unprecedented support from official State 
agencies of 39 States, from all major national 
conservation groups, from numerous regional 
and local groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals and in very large measure the sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Defense. 

House Report No. 2856 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.), which accompanied H. R. 12185 to the 
House set out in detail the findings and con- 
clusions which formed the basis for the 
unanimous recommendation of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
early and favorable House action, which 
came too late for Senate consideration of 
the rpeasure. 

The bill also unanimously reported by the 
committee herewith is in all essentials the 
bill approved by the House in the 84th Con- 
gress, with some language changes made for 
greater clarification as to scope and proce- 
dure. 

In addition to requiring an act of Con- 
gress before defense land acquisitions ex- 
ceeding 5,000 acres take effect—including 
public lands of the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, outer Continental Shelf lands 
and Federal lands, and waters off the coasts 
of Alaska and Hawaii—the bill operates to: 
make applicable to all military reservations 
and facilities the hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping laws of the State or Territory in which 
such installation is located; redefine the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Interior 
with. respect to defense-held public lands 
found surplus to defense needs; and to 
clarify the existing law with respect to dis- 
position, management, and control of the 
mineral estate, in defense-held public lands. 

The findings of the committee in the past 
18 months underscore in the committee’s 
view the urgent need for enactment of 
H. R. 5538. 


5. DEFENSE AGENCY CONTROL PROCEDURES 


The record made by the committee con- 
stitutes a severe indictment of central con- 
trol procedures in the Military Establish- 
ment in nearly all phases of public land ac- 
quisition, utilization, and management over 
@ period spanning many years. It appears 
that the 800 percent jump (from 3 million 
to more than 25 million acres) in total mili- 
tary land holdings from the War Depart- 
ment days of 1937 to the creation of the 
Department of Defense in 1947 was made by 
independent. actions of the military depart- 
ments—the Army, Navy (for the Navy and 
Marine Corps), and Air_ Force—without 
benefit of centralized control procedures. 
Further, that until August 27, 1955, the rec- 
ord shows Defense had cleared without qués- 
tion applications for withdrawal of millions 
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of acres of additional lands solely on the 
basis of an asserted need by the requesting 
military department. In turn, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—responsible for finaliz- 
ing all public land withdrawal orders—had 
for years approved application after applica- 
tion on the basis of Defense Department re- 
quests, since Interior was without authority 
or the technical data needed to challenge 
them. 

The consequences of this procedure, until 
August 27, 1955, when Defense for the first 
time issued a departmentwide directive 
establishing a comprehensive periodic re- 
ports control procedure, are best indicated 
in the following sections. 

6. TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS BECOME PERMA- 
NENT 


During the 6-year period 1939-45, more 
than 13 million acres of public lands were 
withdrawn or reserved by Executive action 
for the use of the military. By the terms 
of the orders which set aside these lands for 
the military, they were to automatically 
revert to public land status 6 months after 
the unlimited national emergency; the un- 
limited national emergency terminated April 
28, 1952, and: the 6 months’ plus period ex- 
pired October 28, 1952. 

Yet, on February 20, 1956, a total of 49 
of these temporary withdrawals—made from 
11 to 17 years earlier—embracing 11.9 million 
acres, and located in 10 States and Alaska, 
were still in effect. 

7. DEFENSE AGENCY POSITION, JANUARY 1956 

The testimony of the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
respect to the more than 30 million acres 
held in the United States and Alaska as of 
January 1, 1956, and with respect to the 8.7 
million acres’ worth of applications which 
had already been approved by them and by 
Defense was, in effect this: All of the land 
held as of that date is needed and is being 
used under maximum multiple purpose use, 
and all of the land under application is 
needed. 

Defense Department witnesses did con- 
cede that the results of the August 1955, 
directive might modify these positions. The 
modification—in dollars, acres, resources, and 
deficiencies revealed—has been staggering. 


8. IMPROVED PROPERTY FOUND EXCESS, 1956-57 


After the January 1956 testimony of De- 
fense the first of 2,153 reports on that num- 
ber of Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions began to flow into Defense under the 
1955 utilization directive. 

As of February 2, 1957, with approximately 
66 percent of the reports in, but with only 
about one-third of the total to be received 
evaluated, Defense found that 1,056,083 acres 
of land, together with improvements costing 
$345.2 million, were excess to the require- 
ments of the military department having 
custody and control. It should be empha- 
sized that 18,200 acres which cost about $230 
million represents. industrial property 
recommended for disposal, subject to a na- 
tional security recapture clause. 

It will be seen that if the reports evaluated 
to date are representative, the ultimate find- 
ing of surplus improved property (indus- 
trial and nonindustrial) may reach 3 mil- 
lion acres with an initial cost of more than 
$1 billion. From the standpoint of this com- 
mittee’s particular interest, the significant 
figures are more than 1 million acres with 
improvements, but representing nonindus- 
trial property, which cost originally $125 
million. 

9. MILITARY DEPARTMENT CONTROLS 


The committee’s tentative conclusion in 
its 1956 report that “serious deficiencies” 


were indicated in defense agency control - 


procedures, in retrospect, appear to have been 
fully justified, if unduly cautious. 

The committee has pointed out in its re- 
port that of the 3 military departments, 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force, as of February 
2, 1957, only the Department of the Air Force 
had submitted to Defense utilization re- 
ports on all of its properties (701 properties, 
701 reports), while Navy had submitted about 
30 percent (342 of 982), and Army about 
90 percent (428 of 470). In turn, Defense 
had evaluated only about 30 percent of the 
total reports to be received. 

It has also been noted that only the De- 
partment of the Air Force had, as of the close 
of the committee’s hearing record, com- 
pleted a detailed review of its range hold- 
ings, real property policy, multiple resource 
policy, and fishing and hunting policy. It 
has also been noted that the Air Force 
Board, under the chairmanship of Maj. Gen. 
Leland S. Stranathan found that as of 
October 9, 1956: 

(a) Instructions governing Air Force 
ranges were “incomplete, obsolete, and com- 
plex.” 

(b) No valid criteria existed for determin- 
ing range sizes. 

(c) Regulations as to multiple use on 
Air Force ranges “do not announce clear-cut 
policy with regard to the desirability of per- 
mitting or encouraging hunting, fishing, 
grazing, agricultural and mining activities.” 

(d) Regulations governing hunting and 
fishing are “divergent and complex.” 

(e) A total of 9 Air Force ranges in 8 States, 
and embracing 5.1 million acres of land had 
been “without justification” closed to gen- 
eral hunting and fishing. 

(f) There is no policy guidance in regula- 
tions regarding the desirability or unde- 
sirability of leasing Air Force rangelands 
for grazing and agricultural purposes. 

(g) A total of 12 Air Force ranges, embrac- 
ing more than 6.7 million acres in 10 States 
had been closed to grazing or agriculture 
“without justification.”. (As the committee 
noted, in its report, applying nationwide 
Bureau of Land Management grazing aver- 
ages, such an area would have a theoretical, 
potential carrying capacity for more than 
67,000 cattle and more than 420,000 sheep, 
per year.) 

(h) Finally, and of greatest import, the 
Board found on October 9, 1957, that about 
40 percent of the 14.4 million acres of land 
held by the Air Force and described 9 months 
earlier before the Committee as “fully uti- 
lized and needed for the foreseeable fu- 
ture”—5.7 million acres—were, in fact, ex- 
cess to current and long-range Air Force 
requirements as bombing and gunnery 
ranges: thus, an area equal in size to a strip 
of land 2.8 miles wide from New York to San 
Francisco, held but excess. 

The committee has no basis for any con- 
clusion as to whether the findings of the 
Stranathan Board with respect to Air Force 
holdings are representative of the situation 
throughout the military departments. It 
does here reiterate its unqualified conviction 
that no additional public land withdrawals 
should be finalized—except in cases of most 
urgent necessity, and then only subject to 
revocation thereafter if dictated by the re- 
sults of studies not yet completed—until the 
Defense Department has reviewed the Stran- 
athan Board findings, and until Defense has 
in turn insisted on development of similar 
internal reports on the part of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy to be followed 
by detailed scrutiny and evaluation of both 
at the defense level. 

10, INCALCULABLE WASTEFULNESS 


The commendation of the Air Force Board 
in the body of this report for the Board's 
forthright and direct assault on Air Force 
internal control procedures, and the highly 
critical and constructive self-analysis result- 
ing will not, of course, obscure the clear 
message in the findings. The record of this 
one military department's analysis of its 
own operations is, in the committee’s view, a 
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recitation of incalculable wastefulness—,; 
taxpayers’ dollars, of resources within ;h, 
reservations marked “closed’’ for so many 
years to public multiple use and enjo ' 
and of unquestionable but immea;: 
damaging effect to the local economies 
which each unneeded or unused ac: 
carved. 


11. LOST: 303,000 UTAH ACRES 


Reference to one other finding show 
serve as an exclamation point to the com. 
mittee’s plea for early enactment of levis}s_ 
tion which will provide a basis for review o; 
military land requests by the Congres: 

For 15 years—from 1942 until at least jac 
month—the Air Force has controlled, but aq- 
mittedly they had never used an area of ap. 
proximately 303,000 acres of land in western 
Utah, held in conjunction with Wendover 
Bombing Range. When pressed for an ex. 
planation as to why this 500-square-mile are, 
(more than 7 times the size of the entire Dis. 
trict of Columbia) had not been used, Air 
Force witnesses said that it could not haye 
been used because it was traversed on the 
surface by a major railroad, highway, and 
pipelines, and overhead by a commercia| 
airway. 

In turn, when asked why it had not been 
released 15 years ago if-not used and admit- 
tedly not useable, the Air Force witness made 
it clear that the Air Force did not know it 
controlled the area, with this explanation 

“I think there may be an explanation of 
that. I know when I first looked into it, it 


- Just did not occur to me that we would own 


land in a bombing and gunnery range under 
a commercial airway * * *. I think that is 
probably what beclouded the issue, that the 
airway was plotted across the map and one 
would not think of looking for lahd under 
it.” ' 

12, NAVY NEVADA LAND 


The committee has, in the body of the 
report, brought up to date the developments 
on the request of the Navy for withdrawa! 
of some 2.8 million acres of land in north- 
ern Nevada for use as a gunnery range, and 
the decision, after many months, that Navy 
would instead satisfy the bulk of its re- 
quirement by using the nearly 2 million acres 
in southern Nevada declared excess on March 
1, 1956, by the Air Force. 

It appears that by reason of this decision, 
to the northern Nevada economy there will 
be saved within the proposed area «ll or 
most of the inheld 35 ranches (ranging in 
size from 200 to 19,000 acres); 22,400 cattle 
and 14,000 sheep grazing in the area; 142 
patented mining claims, 1,609 unpatented 
mining claims, and several millions of dollars 
worth of operating mines, and a priceless 
wildlife habitat for antelope, mule ceer, 
sage hens, and chukar partridges. 

13. MILITARY HUNTING AND FISHING 


The committee has noted the very sub- 
stantial progress made in the matter of 
military-local relationships on hunting and 
fishing during the past year, with a number 
of specific accomplishments listed in the 
body of the report. It is clear, however, that 
there remains some validity in the assertion 
that “exclusive military hunting preserves’ 
still exist. 

There has beerm-set out in the body of the 
report, in some detail, the views of the com- 
mittee in opposition to the present practice 
of the “guest of the military” approach, 4s 
well as its views on the privileged status o! 
retired military personnel, visiting military 
personnel, temporary duty military person- 
nel, and various classes of dignitaries—in- 
cluding Members of Congress—allt or some 
of whom are listed as entitled to hunting and 
and fishing pri on all or some of the 
Army's installations. The committee be- 


lieves that this principal remaining ques- 


tionable practice should, and can be. '- 
evaluated throughout the military depa!'- 
ments where it prevails, 
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14, THE MILITARY AND PETROLEUM RESOURCES 

The report of the committee has dealt, at 
several points, with the effect of the military 
overwater or Offshore range policy on pe- 
troleum resources. Reference has been made 
specifically to the committee's position on 
gan Nicolas Island, Calif. (p. 50-51, supra), 
and on the Navy’s insistence on retaining in- 
tact the existing W-92 warning area in the 
Gulf of Mexico off Louisiana (pp. 51-55, 
supra). It is believed section 6 of H. R. 
5538 effectively lays to rest the San Nicolas 

tter. ~< 

~The combination of intractability of the 
Navy in the matter of the W-92 withdrawal 
area With the unwillingness or inability of 
the Department of the Interior to act, and 
the failure of those responsible in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, to settle a 
months-old Defense/Navy-Interior clash, is 
simply incomprehensible, for the reasons 
the committee noted in the body of the 
report on this subject. 

This multiple inaction at the Executive 
level does, however, afford an opportunity 
for early and decisive disposal by the Con- 
gress of the matter, in keeping with the 
basic objective of recapturing to the legisla- 
tive branch its too-long-abandoned con- 
stitutional responsibility under the prop- 
erty clause. ; 

The statistical effect of permitting Navy's 
use of 800,000 acres of the shelf lands over- 
laid by the W-92 Navy warning areas is 
this: The taxpayers of the United States are 
being asked to pay outright (through rev- 
enues not received from oil leasing) about 
$250 per surface acre of saltwater airspace 
over the Gulf of Mexico for asserted naval 
gunnery needs—when the same Navy con- 
trols more than 16,000 square miles> (13.8 
million acres) of other warning areas in the 
Gulf of Mexico and has had designated there 
an additional 10,000 square miles (8.8 mil- 
lion acres); further, that the Navy already 
controls, or has had designated warning 
areas totaling 236,000 square miles (198.7 
million acres) in surface area off the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The committee—failing action before 
House disposition of H. R. 5538—stands ready 


to propose an amendment aimed at resolving. 


the W-92 matter. 
15. “SUPERRANGE” PLAN DISCARDED 


From testimony of witnesses representing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Air Force, 
and Navy in 1956, the committee had ex- 
pressed concern at the proposal to carve out 
of public domain a new joint-use “super- 
range” for ballistics-testing purposes in the 
vicinity of Albuquerque, N. Mex. From tes- 
timony last year, it appeared this range 
might require as much as 10.000 square miles 
in 1 piece (an area 100 x 100 miles on its 
extreme axis), or roughly 6 million acres. 

Decision of the Air Force to obtain use 
of the airspace and of non-federally-owned 
lands of lesser area, within and over the 
Navaho Indian Reservation, and on terms 
satisfactory to the tribe, is applauded by the 
committee as an alternative to the original, 
and tentative plan. 


16. SUMMATION OF TODAY’S DEFENSE NEEDS: 
' “CUBIC MILES” f 

The technological advances made in de- 
velopment of our modern utensile of war 
have outmoded traditional concepts of mil- 
itary land acquisition, management, and 
control—just as they have made obsolete, 
over the years, what were called at the height 
of World War Ii conventional weapons con- 
cepts. : . 
In an age of high-speed, high-altitude, and 
Pilotiess aircraft, of ground-to-ground, 


ground-to-air, air-to-ground and air-to-air 
atomic and hydrogen projectiles and missiies, 
it appears that the United States Defense 
Establishment had concentrated so much— 
and so effectively—on the operations aspects 
of its coliective missions that it had at the 


same time largely ignored updating the pro- 
cedures and policies governing acquisition, 
management, utilization, and control of real 
preperty deemed necessary to carry out these 
missions. Put another way, while policies for 
carrying out the basic defense mission ad- 
vanced to a supereffective point, policies for 
assuring vital domestic land and related re- 
sources were permitted to remain outmoded, 
wasteful, stifling to resource development, 
decentralized, and ineffective. 

We have said that if all pending Defense 
applications were approved today, then De- 
fense agencies would control nearly 40 mil- 
lion acres of land surface area in the States 
and Alaska, and at the same time they would 
control inland and offshore airspace over- 
laying a surface area aggregating an astro- 
nomical 602,000 square miles (388.9 million 
acres). The answer to the 1956 plea of this 
committee that Defense agencies Should get 
out overwater with their ranges is clear: 
they’re already there. 

It is clear to this committee, then, that 
military use requirements today must be 
thought of in terms of both horizontal and 
vertical needs. While the concern and juris- 
diction of this committee is limited to the 
former, and then only where public lands are 
involved, the committee believes that it is 
absolutely vital that continuing reevaluations 
be made of Federal legislation and adminis- 
trative controls governing the assignment 
and use of airspace, which does involve the 
latter. 

As reported above, the committee believes 
that very substantial progress has been re- 
cently made by Defense agencies in the di- 
rection of vastly improved real property pro- 
cedures, which involves horizontal needs; it 
is possible that similar studies of Defense 
airspace, or vertical needs, would achieve 
similar results. This is so because the record 
made in the 84th Congress, and in this Con- 
gress makes it clear that, where we spoke of 
military acres pre-World War II, and military 
square miles by 1945, today those require- 
ments can only be adequately described in 
terms of cubic miles. 





The Cause of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


@ Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a sincere statement of facts en- 
titled “The Cause of Peace” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record on 
March 12, 1957: 

THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


There is worldwide approval of the manner 
in which American policy has contributed 
to the lessening of the peril of major war in 
the Middle East. 

It is to be suspected that this response is 
not confined to our side of the Iron Curtain, 
since the feeling of relief that hostilities are 
more remote is probably just as keen 
throughout the territory dominated by 
Moscow. 

Whiie the grave and complicated prob- 
lems of the Middle East lack a total and 
permanent solution, even a temporary turn- 
ing away from the course of violence and 
aggression is a tremendously good thing. 

That good thing has definitely been ac- 
complished in the Israeli withdrawal from 
Egypt, and it is a gratifying turn of events 
for the whole civilized world. 
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The credit belongs in great measure to the 
patient and painstaking labors in the cause 
of peace by President Ensenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. | 

W. R. Hearst, Jr., touched on this phase 
of the situation in his recent Editor’s Re- 
port in the Hearst Sunday newspapers, and 
we think he reflected a much wider opinion 
than that of his own newspapers when he 
said with respect to the easing of the crisis 
in the Middle East: 

“Curtain calls are very much in order in 
bringing this act so hearteningly to a close, 
and among the deserving recipients, besides 
Israel, are such nations as Canada and 
France. But I would place in the forefront 
for bravoes the United States policy and in- 
fluence as patiently pressed by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles.” 

Human minds and hearts rest more easily 
in consequence of this beneficial service to 
the peace of the world, and that indeed is a 
high credit to the men who have served 
such a cause so well. 





Requirements for Good Citizenship in 
America and in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. .Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday evening I was privileged to be in 
attendance at the National Good Citizen- 
ship Award banquet sponsored by the 
National Association of Food Chains at 
the Mayflower Hotel. At this dinner the 
12 guests of honor presented were men 
chosen for their excellent records as 
managers of food stores and also for 
their community interest and service. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Tracy S. Voorhees, a 
man who himself has a long record of 
unselfish service to Government and to 
his State, New Jersey. He is presently 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
for Hungarian Refugee Relief. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include his talk: 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN 

AMERICA AND IN HUNGARY 


Good citizenship in America today is not 
an easy achievement; yet it is less difficult 
than good citizenship has ever been in our 
land or any other land before. 

Good citizenship grows only from a philos- 
ophy of life with some idealism in it—as dis- 
tinguished from a materialistic interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of life. So good citizen- 
ship is beyond the reach and the under- 
stand of those who are principally interested 
in hogging things for themselves. It is a pos- 
session which can be owned only by those 
who have a different set of values. It grows 
only where there is Jess ambition for Cadil- 
lacs and country clubs than for contributions 
to civil life. Yet it may have room for cars 
and country clubs, too—but as incidents of 
life, not ends in themselves. 

Geod citizenship in America is made easier 
by our Nation's unparalleled economic 
‘wealth. Shorter hours in factory and busi- 
ness give more time, not only for leisure— 
as is too often thought—but for service in 
interesting and worthwhile causes. As Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, honorary chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has recently 
written, “It is easy for youth to be misled by 
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such terms as the ‘new leisure’ and the 
‘6-hour day.’ * * * There seems to be @ 
general belief that work is merely a means 
of securing leisure, that we work in order to 
be released from work. That attitude is 
fatal to creative endeavor and progressive 
life.” 

Another factor making good citizenship 
easier is that higher earning power, now so 
widely distributed to millions of workers as 
well as to all executives like yourselves, 
makes it possible to give of one’s time and 
financial resources to civic and charitable, 
including religious, objectives, and to do so 
without undue sacrifice. Great compensat- 
ing satisfactions flow from such work in 
friendships formed which would otherwise 
have been missed entirely, and in an ability 
to sleep at night without a feeling that life 
is frustrating. These are what the late Chief 
Justice of the United States, Harlan F. Stone, 
termed “The durable satisfactions of life.” 

It would be easy for me to illustrate good 
citizenship by reference to one man with us 
tonight whom I happen to know well. Lan- 
sing Shield has to my knowledge found en- 
ergy and time, not only to build up and head 
a great and highly successful business enter- 
prise, but also to give unstintingly of his 
time to “Rutgers, the State University” in 
successive capacities as vice chairman and 
chairman of the board of trustees, and spe- 
cifically in leading the reorganization of this 
colonial college into complete recognition as 
the State University of New Jersey. Yet this 
is only one of Mr. Shield’s varied civic 
activities. 

Another illustration of good citizenship in 
America from persons present tonight may 
be drawn from a composite picture of your 
12 guests of honor, the winners of the Good 
Citizenship Awards of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains: 

You are, collectively, 35 years young. You 
are two-thirds veterans, including all of the 
younger age group. You are unanimous in 
being all married. Aimost all of you have 
children. The average number is two, and 
I suspect you haven’t stopped yet. Generally 
you are self-made men, who have completed 
high school but have not gone on to college. 
Many of you started part-time work in food 
chain stores while still in school. Most of 
you worked up from minor jobs to the im- 
portant position of store manager. You are 
unanimous again in activity in church and 
community affairs. You are one and all the 
product of the spirit of America. Your 
destiny paces her destiny. 

Let me now move back two generations 
for another illustration in one of our great- 
est of good citizens: the late Senator Dwight 
Morrow. - 

Mr. Morrow’s philosophy of public service 
was placed in sharp focus in a letter which 
he wrote to the brilliant and then young 
Frenchman, Jean Monnet, in December 1925, 
saying: 

“I fear that I am in danger of getting out 
of the class of which my son considers you 
one of the most conspicuous members—that 
small group which tries to get things done 
for which other people get the credit.” 

Such is good citizenship in America in 
the 20th century. But, except for those who 
fought in World Wars I and II and in Korea, 
none of us has had to throw his life into the 
balance to prove his aS een or to 
win or preserve his f. e ; 

Freedom was given to us in America by 
action of our revolutionary ancestors. It 
was retained by the accident of geography— 
the great oceans on either side of us—and 
for 100 years before World War I, when we 
weré young and defenseless, by the protec- 
tion of the British fleet. We have come to 
aceept freedom as our God-given birthright, 
often with little thought of our almost 
unique privilege. 

Let me contrast then the relatively modest 
demands which good citizenship makes upon 
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us, with the demands of good citizenship in 
Hungary, especially last October and Novem- 
ber. Hungary is a nation of proud people 
caught for generations between two great 
and aggressive powers, a nation overrun, 
captivated, liberated, and again enslaved—a 
nation which for years has known, instead of 
freedom, only the iron rule of communism 
and the secret police. 

Then last fall, unable to stand it longer, 
men and women fought for freedom and for 
a few brief days won it for their country, 
only to lose it again to overwhelming force. 
Many more were enslaved and disappeared— 
God knows where. Many who survived fied 
for asylum to the free nations of the West in 
pursuit of freedom—often to avoid Siberia 
or the execution wall. Let me give you three 
examples from refugees who have since come 
to the United States, of the high price and 
the hardships of good citizenship last fall in 
Hungary: 

A young married woman in Budapest 
cooked breakfast for her husband one day 
last fall. After he left for work, she felt the 
compulsion to duty to join those Hungarians 
who were fighting in the streets against their 
oppressors. She spoke to her father about 
it, then went out to fight in the streets her- 
self. She was wounded. After some treat- 
ment in a hospital, she was able to escape 
and is now in America. . 

A second example: Last December, a Hun- 
garian woman arrived at the Joyce Kilmer 
Reception Center. Because of q very bad 
elbow she was.sent to the United States Army 
field hospital there. The doctors found that 
her elbow had been shattered by a bullet; 
also that there were more bullet wounds in 
her body with the bullets still there. Army 
doctors are good at removing bullets, and 
they fixed her up. But how can we measure 
the courage of a woman whose desire to get 
to America was so great that she voluntarily 
got aboard an airplane for the long flight 
from Austria to New Jersey without treat- 
ment of her wounds, and who apparently 
concealed them in order to be sure not to 
miss the chance to come here? 


A third example is Mayor Josef Koevago, of - 


Budapest. He was mayor of Budapest in 
1947, later was thrown into prison for 6 
years; was liberated shortly before the up- 
rising last fall; was mayor again for a matter 
of days; then when the-Russian tanks moved 
in was able to flee with his wife and child. 
He is now trying to help other Hungarian 
refugees in America. He speaks good English. 
How did he learn it? He told me that he 
learned it during those years in prison from 
a 1912 edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. On March 2 he was a guest of the 
Gridiron Club, that famous group of Wash- 
ington newspapermen, at their annual din- 
ner. When he was introduced by Marquis 
Childs, the president of the club, he was 
given a standing ovation by the distin- 
guished group of newspapermen—and they 
are a group not easily impressed. Appearing 
on the television program Meet the Press last 
night, he said, about the revolution in Hun- 
gary last fall, that there is a question whether 
heroism is wise, “but only heroism can get 
freedom forever.” I leave this thought with 


not be subjected to similarly cruel tests. 

But for the first time in our memories, our 

freedom in America is really in danger from 
ern: 


assist our allies in 
strength—military, economic, and spiritual. 
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We must strengthen the bonds between 5), 
allies and ourselves. We must protect wii, 
our strength, under the Eisenhower doctrine 
and otherwise, the less developed nation; 
which call on us for help. We must furnis) 
directly through the United Nations the leaq. 
ership which our unparalleled resource. 
make possible to show the uncommitted—o; 
so-called neutralist—millions the contra¢ 
between slavery under communism and |j»- 
erty under democracy. 

The evil brutalities of the Russians agains: 
the Hungarians have done much to aw: 
both our allies and other friendly*nations to 
their dangers. But have they done enouch? 
In this new kind of defense of our freedom 
we as a nation mist never stop, never weaken. 
never grow tired. This in America must be 
one great and never-forgotten part of good 
citizenship for the future. 









Private Investment and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1957, His Excellency Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales, the Honduran Ambas- 
sador to the United States, delivered a 
very significant and far-sighted address 
on private investment in Latin America, 
particularly in Honduras, before the Pan 
American Society in New York. I com- 
mend this important address to the at- 
tention of my colleagues because it illus- 
trates huw American private investment 
can be a vital element in United States 


foreign policy. 
The address follows: 


INVESTMENT DYNAMICS 


It is an obvious truth that the less-de- 
veloped countries are the ones that offer the 
greatest opportunities in investment dyna- 
mics and the best outlook for returns on 
capital. 

The highly industrialized countries have 
developed their own natural and human re- 
sources progressively; they have perfected 
production techniques, they have supplied 
international markets, they have accumulat- 
ed reservoirs of capital, and, as a logical 
consequence, they have led in the invest- 
ment of such capital in the under-developed 
countries. 

As a supplement to this principle of in- 
vestment supply and demand, economic co!- 
lapse through the oversaturation of idle 
capital is prevented and a powerful contri- 
bution is made to the economic development 
of great land areas, and especially, back- 
ward peoples have become aware of the need 
to progress through the utilization of their 
own resources and now want to do so. 

The ability to transform raw materials into 
finished products has become universal. 
Men everywhere have become convinced that 
they are “capable,” that they can, if they 
really want to, better their surroundings, 
improve their living conditions, raise their 
cultural standards, dignify their lives. 

But although technology is the instru- 


_ment that®sparks industrial development, 


it is evident that without capital it is im- 
possible to make the machinery of progress 
go, since technology alone cannot set it in 
motion. That is the basis of investment 


This fact Wes at the root of the problem 
today confronting the Latin American coun- 
tries, which, having available an abundance 
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of exploitable resources—mineral, agricul- 

, timber, fish, travel—are beset by the 
difficulty of exploiting them for lack of cap- 
ge in this same fact alsq lies the origin 
of the interest of those who have 
capital available: in the possibilities of in- 
yestment in Latin America, which offers the 
pest conditions and the greatest advantages. 

No other regional area in the world, among 
the nations classified as economically under- 
developed, offers greater opportunities for 
investment and a greater assurance of re- 
cuperation of capital. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in- 
vestment capital is-a phrase that the social 
evolution of the Christian world has greatly 
modified. No longer is it merely an instru- 
ment of exploitation; today capital is a spir- 
itual factor as well as a material one, since 
ig comes from accumulated work, which is 
work that ennobles, and its dividends should 
be considered not only as drawing wealth 
from the subsoil, the forests, and the seas, 
put as spreading civilization and culture 
among men, who are the potential wealth 
of our nations. 

Investment should be something more 
than a movement of money and tools of pro- 
duction: it should be overall cooperation, 
improvement of human relations, equitable 
distribution of gain. That should be the con- 
structive spirit in investment dynamics, be- 
cause only in this way can investment be 
adapted to the norms of the Pan American 
ideal, summed up in the policy of the good 
friend, the good neighbor, and the good part- 
ner. js 
As Ambassador of Honduras, may I express 
my thanks for the tribute paid me by the 
Pan American Society of the United States, 
by this dinner in my honor, and since this 
gathering includes a select group of leaders 
in commerce and industry who are inter- 
ested in Latin American affairs, and es- 
pecially investments in Honduras, I take this 
opportunity to make a brief statement about 
the possibilities for foreign investment in 
Honduras. 

Since 1910 the United Fruit Co. and the 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. have been 
operating in the country. The principal ac- 
tivity of these firms is the production of 
bananas for export. Nevertheless, they have 
also branched out into the cultivation of 
abacé and Palma Africana and the estab- 
lishment of cattle ranches, lumber opera- 
tions, and other industries in general. 

Other foreign capital investment enter- 
prises in Honduras include the New York and 
Rosario Mining Co., the British-American 
Tobacco Co., the public utility company that 
has invested in the production of electric 
power, and others devoting their activities to 
the exploitation of lumber, the distribution 
of petroleum, and the cultivation o* cereals 
and fruits. 

The total direct investment of United 
States capital in Honduras amounted to 
$82.1 million in 1953. The net profits of the 
2 fruit companies in the country amounted 
to $19 million in 1952, of which sum $10 mil- 
lion was reinvested in Honduras; their oper- 
ations provided $26 million in foreign ex- 
change. 

Foreigners residing in Honduras may free- 
ly engage in commerce or industry; they en- 
joy the same rights and have the same obli- 
gations as the nationals of the country. 
Honduras has traditionally been hospitable, 
and has welcomed foreign capital invest- 
ments for the development of its natural 
resources. To offer a more attractive invest- 
ment climate, it signed in 1955 a treaty with 
the United States of America, assuring in- 
vestors that they would run no risk of ex- 
propriation or inconvertibility. 

Honduras has great deposits of fron, lead, 
graphite, manganese, tin, opals, agates, and 
other semiprecious stones. Extensive de- 
posits of coal of a high caloric content have 
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recently been discovered within its borders. 
All this latent wealth is waittng to be utilized 
by dynamic businessmen ready to invest in 
a@ country that offers the best opportunities 
for operation. With respect to mining, a 
broad, liberal policy has been adopted toward 
the exploration in exploitation of. mines, 
permitting the free importation of the ma- 
chinery and tools for such purposes. Taking 
advantage of these facilities, there is at pres- 
ent a company exploring for petroleum in 
the western part of the country. Its explo- 
rations so far have been encouraging. 

Another important Honduran natural re- 
source is its immense pine forests, which 
cover practically all the country. To exploit 
them, a modern paper and cellulose factory, 
representing a $25 million investment, is 
being installed. At the recent meeting of 
five Central American Ministers of Economy, 
plans for the establishment of such a fac- 
tory were developed with the help of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the 
United Nations agency. 

Here we have a propitious field for putting 
into practice the Pan American policy in- 
spired in the principles of economic develop- 
ment, social welfare, and continental soli- 
darity. Distinguished members of the Pan 
American Society of the United States, I 
thank you. 





Ireland: at the Dawn of History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, few people 
know that the Irish have a long history. 

It is commonly assumed that the first 
known records of this remarkable people 
date from the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

To others, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by St. Patrick in 432 A. D. is the 
first fact that is remembered. 

But the impressive truth is that the 
Irish can trace their origin to antiquity. 
Their moist, mild island of lovely lakes 
and rich greenery was discovered thou- 
sands of years ago: 

For this information we are indepted 
to the research of an American who is 
proud of his Irish ancestry. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp The Origin of tHe Irish 
Nation: Adam to Milesius, by Capt. Wil- 
liam A. O'Reilly, Lawrence, Mass., Fire 
Department—retired. 

I am sure that you will enjoy, as I did, 
this scholarly narrative of Ireland’s early 
history, and the obvious affection that 
Captain O’Reilly has for a subject that 
is dear to the hearts of so many Ameri- 
cans. 

His article originally appeared, and on 
an appropriate day, namely, in the 
March 17, 1957, issue of the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass. : 

THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH NATION: ADAM TO 
MILestus—HIsToRIAN DELVES Far INTO 
THE Past 

(By Capt. William A. O’Reilly) 

From time to time, and at no very long 
intervals, throughout centuries upon cen- 
turies, flippant writers have been accustomed 
to point out in a sort of playful persifiage, 
certain claims of the Irish to an ancient and 
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distinctive genealogy of the Milesian Irish, 
being mindful, however, in their desire, to 
bring ridicule,and scorn upon the Irish, that 
prior to the invasion of Ireland by the hordes 
of English invaders and the ultimate devas- 
tation of the country, that every Milesian 
family had its place in the ancestry of its 
kings and chieftains, and that there was in 
all the land no servile class or so-called 
common people of the race. All low tasks 
were performed by captive slaves of war. 

The single source, the fountainhead, so to 
speak, of the descent is Milesius of Spain, 
concerning whom we will have more herein. 

Following the deluge, and after which, the 
flood having subsided, Noah and his three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, had come out 
of the Ark, God blessed them and said: “In- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth.” 

Thereupon, Noah, who was the 10th gen- 
eration from Adam, divided the world 
amongst his sons Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Japhet was the eldest son of Noah and was 
his favorite. To him he gave that portion of 
the world embracing all of Asia lying be- 
yond the Euphrates, and all of Europe to 
Spain. The combined area was called 
Scythia. Japhet had 15 sons, among whom 
he divided Europe and that part of Asia 
allotted to him by his father, and thus the 
Celts, of whom Japhet was the progenitor, 
became the first inhabitants of Europe after 
the deluge. The Celts and the Gaels were 
identical in origin, the Celts as descending 
from Gomar, and the Gaels from Magog, 
both sons of Japhet. 

Upon Japhet’s division of his portion of 
the earth among his sons, they, in turn, re- 
apportioned their allotments among their 
sons. Scythia, embracing Southeastern Eu- 
rope and Central Asia, came to Baoth’s 
(Baath) lot. Baoth was a son of Magog, son 
of Japhet. 





TOWER OF BABEL 


Dwelling in Scythia, Baoth and his people, 
it is related, being far removed from the 
scenes of Babel, took no part with the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham, the other sons 
of Noah, in the building of the Tower of 
Babel, which resulted in the confusion of 
tongues, thus affirming that they did not 
incur the displeasure of the Lord, and that 
therefore their language was not confounded. 
The Scythian language was the one language 
of mankind. The language of the entire 
world, from Adam to the building of the 
Tower of Babel, so it follows that the 
Scythian language and the Celtic language 
were the same. Although no system or form 
of letters existed, symbols of unfixed deter- 
mination were in use. 

Phoenius Farsaidh (Fenius Farsa)—14th 
generation—was King of Scythia, and is ac- 
credited with being the Father of Letters. 
Being of a learned and wise disposition, and 
desirous of learning the languages, that not 
so long before had very seriously confounded 
the builders of the Towel of Babel, he sent 
many learned men among the dispersed mul- 
titude to seek out and acquire what knowl- 
edge they were able to attain concerning the 
several languages, which mission they. ac- 
complished skillfully, and with much suc- 
cess. Fenius Farsa, leaving his country in 
the hands of his elder son, Nenual, proceeded 
with his younger son, Niul, to Aethena, in 
the Valley of Shenaar, where he erected a 
school. They remained teaching here for 20 
years. Niul (15th generation) was skilled 
in the teaching of languages and other laudi- 
ble sciences, and because of his great reputa- 
tion for learning, Pharoah of Egypt invited 
him to come to that country, where he was 
given lands, and the hand of Pharoah’s 
daughter, Scota, in marriage, from whence 
their posterity have been called Scots. 

Ancient historians relate that the River 
Nile was called after this Niul, and that 
Scota, his wife, was the daughter of the 
Pharoah who rescued Moses from the Nile, 
hence the great interest of Niul and Scota 
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in Moses, concerning his welfare and educa- 
tion, and the great affection Moses had for 
them and their son, Goodhal. Moses, in later 
years, was reputed to be the most learned 
man in Egypt. 

THE GAELS 

It was Niul who engaged Goodhal (Gael), 
a brilliantly learned man, to invent an al- 
phabet, and to refine the language which was 
common to all of Niul’s posterity afterwards. 
It was called Goadhilg (or Gaelic) from the 
said Goodhal, who accomplished his task 
of composing the constituent part of the lan- 
guage. So pleased was Niul that in apprecia- 
tion he called his eldest son Goodhal. This 
Goodhal (Gael) was the ancestor of the 
Clan-na Gael, that is, the descendants of 
Gael. Gael was fifth in descent from Japhet, 
and was contemporary to Moses, who, ac- 
cording to the Book of Genesis, was of the 
line of Shem, son of Noah. It is related that 
upon one occasion, Gael, having been stung 
by a serpent, was brought to Moses, who upon 
laying his rod on the wound, cured him in- 
stantly, and further extended a blessing, 
namely that no venomous beast can live any 
place where his posterity should inhabit. 

The Gaels of antiquity for nearly 20 gen- 
erations, did not establish themselves in 
any country, had no houses or cities, but 
were continually roving and lived in tents, 
first in one country and later in another. 
A common custom in the early ages of the 
world, following the great dispersal of the 
races after the Tower of Babel. 

Lahmfiom, King of Scythia (24th genera- 
tion), following in the footsteps of six of his 
predecessors, had therefore been leading his 
followers in nomadic peregrinations, both by 
land and by sea, when it was announced by 
Cachear, their Druid, that there should be no 
end to their fovings until such time as they 
should arrive at the western island, pre- 
destined for their future and lasting abode. 
Such would not be consummated until some 
300 years by their posterity, who would ar- 
rive there and possess the land. 

The colonization and plantations of Ire- 
land began about 300 years after the deluge, 
and Partholan and his followers, coming from 
Scythia, were the first planters of Ireland, 
all of whom, after having been in Ireland for 
about 30 years, perished from a plague. 

SECOND COLONY 


The Nemedians, coming also from Scythia, 
were the second group to colonize Ireland, in 
the year of the world 3046, or exactly 380 
years after the birth of Abraham, or 2,153 
years before the birth of Christ. They con- 
tinued in Ireland for 270 years, during which 
time they had sent colonies into the northern 
parts of Scotland, under the leadership of 
Briottan Maol, from whom Britain takes its 
name. 

From Magog were also descended the third 
group of colonists to invade Ireland, the 
Formorians, and they in turn were succeeded 
by the Firbolgs (or Belgae) in anno mundi 
3256, who first erected the monarchist form 
of rule in Ireland, which proves that the 
country, was an established monarchy before 
and after Christ for 4,149 years. 

The “Tuatha-de-Danans,” whose name sig- 
nifies the people of the God “Dan,” whom 
they worshipped, invaded Ireland, over- 
powered the FPirbolgs and took possession of 
the land as the fifth colony, which they 
maintained for 197 years, during the reign 
of 9 of their kings, until they were subse- 
quently conquered and subdued by the 
Gaelic-Milesian or Scotic-Irish, the three 
names by which they were known, anno 
mundi 3500. 

The Milesian nation possessed the land 
and enjoyed their occupancy thereof for 2,885 
years, under the already-mentioned un- 
broken lone of 184 monarchs, until the sub- 
mission of Henry II of England, in the year 
A. D. 1186. 

The Milesians invaded Ireland 197 years 
later than the “Danans” and were called the 
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“Slan-na-Mile” (Meel), signifying the de- 
scendants of Milesius of Spain. 
A HERO 

Subsequently, through several generations, 
we come to Bile, who was of the 35th genera- 
tion of man, and King of all Galicia (com- 
prising in part the Iberian Peninsula, includ- 
ing Spain and ) who had a son 
Galamh (Galv)—35th generation—who was 
known as Milesius. The original name of 
Milesius, here mentioned, was Galamh 
(Irish—gall, a stranger—amh, a negative suf- 
fix) which means no stranger in Egypt where 
he was called Mile Spaine (Milesius of Spain) 
meaning Spanish hero, and finally—Milesius 
(Mileadh) meaning in Irish—a hero. 

This Milesius, in his youth, during his 
father’s lifetime, went into Scythia, where 
he was kindly received by the King of that 
country, who appointed him general of all his 
forces and gave him his daughter, Seang, in 
marriage. Milesius defeated all the King’s 
enemies, gained great fame and respect of 
the King’s subjects. His growing greatness 
alarmed the King and, fearing for himself, 
plotted to get rid of Milesius secretly. Mile- 
sius becoming aware of the plot, slew the 
King, and thereupon left Scythia and retired 
into Egypt with a fleet of 60 ships. 

Pharoah Nectonibus, of Egypt, heard of his 
arrival and because of his valorous record, 
placed him at the head of all of his forces 
against the King of Ethiopia, then invading 
his country. Here, as in Scythia, Milesius 
found great favor with Pharoah, who gave 
him—he being a widower—his daughter 
Scota, in marriage, and kept him for 8 years 
thereafter in Egypt. And, thus from Milesius 
for thousands of years, has flowed the Celtic 
blood unmingled. 

During his sojourn in Egypt, Milesius re- 
quired that the most talented persons among 
his people be instructed in trades, arts, and 
sciences used in Egypt, in order to have them 
taught to the rest of his peOple upon his 
return to Spain. ‘ 

Eventually, Milesius took leave of his 
father-in-law, and sailed from Scythia 
toward Spain, much to the great comfort 
and joy of his people, who following the 
death of his father, Bile, had been much 
harassed by the incursions of other nations, 
during his own long absence from Spain. 

There had occurred in Spain, a great famine 
of 26 years’ duration, and Milesius, being of 
a superstitious nature, believed the blight 
had fallen upon his people because of their 
continued failure and negligence in seeking 
out the country foretold as their place of 
final abode, by the Druid Cochear, as already 
mentioned. The time for accomplishment 
and‘ fulfillment of this had all but expired. 


CALLED IRELAND 


To expiate this fault, Milesius sent a com- 
pliment of mtn and ships to bring back an 
account of the Western Isle, under the com- 
mand of his uncle, Ithe, and his own son, 
Lughaidh (Luy). They called the place Ire- 
land. Ireland, according to early chronicles, 
is so-called from Ir, the second son of Mile- 
sius, who left no issue. It was known to 
the ancients by many different names—to 
the Irish themselves as (1) Inis Ealga, or 
the Noble Isle; (2) Fiodh Inis, or the Woody 
Isle; (3) Crioch Puidnidh, or the final and 
most remote country; (4) Inis Fail, the Isle 
of Destiny; (5) Eire. To the Greeks and 
Romans—Hibernia and Verna—Green Isle. 
Plutarch in the first century of the Christian 
era, called Ireland Ogy-gia or the most 
ancient land, as the Irish can trace their 
history from the most remote antiquity. 

Ireland has also been known as Insula 
Sanctorum. 

Ithe and his band were pleasantly re- 
ceived by the three Tuatha-de-Danan broth- 
ers, then ruling kings of the country, Mac- 
Cuill, MacCreacht, and MacGreine. The 
country at that time was called Eire after 
thé wife of MacCuill. After a short stay 
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and many honorable discussions with the 
Danans, they took leave for their return ;, 
the mainland, but were waylaid by a strong 
force and Ithe and niany of his companions 
were murdered. : 

Milesius, infuriated by the tragic death of 
his kinsmen, as well as in obedience of the 
prophecy of Cachear, made extensive prep. 
aration for a full-scale invasion and con. 
quest of Ireland, by his eight sons, bi; 
before it could be accomplished, he died 

Milesius was a great champion, as attesteq 
by his name Mile—Trish for thousand—he 
having fought and won more than a thov- 
sand battles throughout his career as g 
warrior. 

DIE IN BATTLE 


Soon after the death of their father, the 
eight sons of Milesius, in fullfilment of his 
plans invaded Ireland. Five of the eign: 
brothers lost their lives inthe battle. Heber, 
Heremon, and Amebrin, the three surviving 
sons, overpowered the Danans, landed on the 
coast of Ireland, which they called Inis Fai] 
or the Island of Destiny, and having sufi- 
ciently avenged the death of their great. 
uncle, Ithe, possession of the country, 
as foretold in ages past by Cachaer, as already 
mentioned. 

Sir Thomas Moore, in his Irish Melodies, 
commemorates the foregoing circumstances 
in The Song of Innisfail: 


“They came from a land beyond the sea 
And now o’er the western main 
Set sail in their good ships gallantly 
From the sunny land of Spain. 
‘Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 
Our destined home or grave?’ 
Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 
They swept the Atlantic wave. 


“And Lo! where afar o’er ocean shines 
A spark of radiant green, 

As though in that deep lay emerald mines, 
Whose light through the wave was seen. 
‘Tis Innisfail—'tis Innisfail!’ 

o’er the echoing sea; 

While bending to Heaven the warriors hail 
That home of the brave and the free. 


“Then turned they into the Eastern wave, 
Where now their day—God’s_eye 
A look of such sunny omen gave 
As lighted up sea and sky. 
Nor frown was seen through sky or sea 
Nor tear on their Isle of Destiny 
Our great forefathers trod.” 


Heber and Hereman, now the leaders of 
the remaining sons of Milesius, divided the 
land, and reigned jointly, thus becoming 
the first Milesian monarchs of Ireland. The 
first in an unbroken line of 184 “Ard-Righ” 
or High Kings. After reigning jointly for 
@ year, Heber was killed and Hereman be- 
came the first in a long line of solemn 
monarchs, who ruled Ireland down through 
the ages, from generation to generation, for 
2,885 years, the last monarch of the lines 
of Heber, Hereman, and Ir, being Roderick 
O’Connor, who in 1186 A. D. capitulated to 
the English in submission to the King, Henry 
II of England. 

Amergin, the remaining brother, son of 
Milesius, died without issue, so consequent- 
ly, the entire Milesian line is descended 
from Heber, Ir, and Hereman. From Hebe’, 
the eldest brother, were descended 38 sole 
monarchs. 

As previously mentioned, the Milesian con- 
quest and plantation of Ireland took place 
in the year of the world, 3500, or the year 
after Solomon began the foundation of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and 1,699 years before 
the Nativity of Christ, which according ‘o 
the ancient Irish computation of time, o- 
curred in A. M. 6169 in agreement with 
various ancient chroniclers. 

Inasmuch as the Milesian invasion of 
Ireland took place the year after the found:- 
tion-laying in Jerusalem, by Solomon, it my 
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the be inferred that Solomon was contemporary 

1 to to Milestus of Spain, and that the Pharoah of 

ong Egypt, who gave his daughter in marriege 

Ons to Solomon, was the same Pharoah who con- 
ferred upon Milesius of Spain another daugh- 

1 of ter, Scota. 

the The first 127 monarchs of Ireland were 

ep. ns. It is chronicled that King Laeghaire, 

‘on- the 128th monarch died a pagan though 

but reigning at the time of St. Patrick in Ire- 
Jand. : 

ited puring the reign of Crimthann, the 100th 

~he monarch, Our Lord Jesus Christ was born. 

ou. 
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the Kidding the Public About E-Bonds 

his 

we SPEECH 

= or 

the HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

‘ OF NEW YORK 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5520) to amend 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings - bonds. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
pill—H. R. 5520—comes before us under 
a closed rule permitting no amendments. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to increase the rates payable 
on Government savings bonds to not 
more than 31% percent per year but lim- 
its the increase to savings certificates 
and bonds issued on or after February 
1, 1957. The bill before us has the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and follows his recommendation asking 
that he be vested with discretion to in- 
crease such interest rates to 4% percent. 
The same request from the Treasury 
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present intention to use such authority 
only to the extent, however, of increas- 
ing the interest rate on E-bonds to 3% 
percent, 

The action of our distinguished Ways 
and Means Committee in reporting the 
bill and in urging the House to enact 
it is placed almost entirely upon the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. His position is best summarized 
by the statement he made before the 
Joint Economic Committee when, in re- 
ferring to E-bonds,. he said: 

Right now it is the finest security in the 
world. There is no security as good as it is. 
There is no security that you can go up and 






















ready and get your dollars back for it. There 
is no depreciation in it, no market fluctu- 
ation, 


This is typical of the double talk and 
gobbledygook that has been emanating 

. from the executive departments of our 
Government since January 20, 1953. 
That statement is in accord with his 
testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee by which he proved 
is better than a 
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by this bill and issues 314- 
percent E bonds, the holders of 3-percent 
E bonds will not redeem them or seek to 
exchange them for 3%4-percent bonds. 






Department indicated~ that it was the 


lay on the counter any time that you are. 
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I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to believe that a 
3-percent bond is better than a 344-per- 
cent bond. 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that a 
bank book issued by a savings bank or 
a savings and loan association which 
pays 3'4-percent or 4-percent interest, 
or even a savings bank book of a com- 
mercial bank paying only 3-percent in- 
terest, when insured by Federal corpora- 
tions, is not finer security than an E- 
bond. Any one of them is just as good 
security which “you can go up and lay 
it on the counter any-time that you are 
ready and get your dollars back for it.” 

I refuse to believe the American public 
is so stupid as not to know that, with 
such savings accounts, “there is no de- 
preciation in it, no market fluctuation.” 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that they 
are not ketter off with such insured sav- 
ings accounts which draw interest from 
the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal at 3, 34%, or 4 percent, or that 
they will not seek such accounts as the 
repository of their savings rather than 
buying savings bonds which bear a de- 
ferred graduated rate of interest, the 
maximum.of which will be either 3 per- 
cent or 314 percent, as now contem- 
plated. 

These savings bonds have traditionally 
borne interest of at least one-half per- 
cent per annum more than other Gov- 
ernment securities. Since 1951, how- 
ever, that difference has ceased to exist. 
Savings accounts have been paying 
larger rates; municipal and State gov- 
ernment bonds have been paying larger 
rates; the tax-exempt feature of munici- 
pal and State government bonds have 
made those investments much more 
attractive than savings bonds. 

Since 1951, I have been introducing 
bills to provide for a premium on savings 
bonds and savings certificates, providing 
they are held for a period of 10 years. 
In each session I also introduced bills 
providing for tax exemption on the earn- 
ings of these bonds. On January 10, 
1957, I again introduced similar bills. 
H. R. 2480 provides for the premium pay- 
ment on these bonds, and H. R. 2481 pro- 
vides for the waiver of income taxes on 
series E bonds. 

If this bill, H. R. 5520, were not before 
the House under a closed rule, I would 
offer each of those bills as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I cannot do 
that because of the imposition of the 
gag rule prohibiting such amendments. 

For the information of our colleagues, 
I set forth in full the provisions of these 
two bills. H. R. 2480 reads as follows: 


A bill to provide for the payment of premi-" 


ums on savings bonds and savings cer- 

tificates, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (B) of 
section 22 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 757C (B)), is 
amended by adding 
end thereof: 

“Subject to the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in the foregoing sec- 
tion (B) (1) hereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
may provide that any or all of such cer- 
tificates or bonds shall provide for the pay- 
ment of a premium of not more than one-half 


the following at the’ 
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of 1 percent per annum payable only if 
the original owner thereof retains complete 
and absolute ownership and control thereof, 
free of any pledge or assignment, for a speci- 
fied number of years not less than 10. De- 
posit thereof as part of any reserve required 
by law or regulation shall not be deemed 
impairment of the ownership or control 
thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury with 
the approval of the President may provide 
that any or all of such certificates and bonds 
hereafter issued shall contain provisions that 
upon the redemption, sale, or transfer there- 
of prior to the maturity date therein set 
forth, by or to the United States Treasury 
or the Federal Reserve Bank, the interest 
paid or payable shall be adjusted and re- 
duced in accordance with the length of time 
elapsed between the date of issuance and the 
date of redemption, sale, or transfer. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations to effectu- 
ate the purpose thereof.” 


H.R. 2481 reads as follows: 


A bill to provide for the waiver of income 
taxes on series E United States savings 
bonds, and for other purposes 
Be it encated, etc., That the income and 

earnings on all series E United States sav- 
ings bonds presently outstanding is waived 
for income-tax purposes on condition that 
the said bonds are not redeemed for at least 
10 years after their maturity. Upon redemp- 
tion of said bonds prior to 10 years after 
their maturity the holder thereof shall have 
the option of reporting the income and earn- 
ings thereon and paying the income tax 
therefor as though received or earned dur- 
ing the year when the bond is actually re- 
deemed or during the year when the bond 
originally matured so that the taxpayer can 
obtain the benefit of the lower rate of taxa- 
tion. 


The enactment of my bills would pro- 
vide an incentive for thrifty Americans 
to continue to hold their E-bonds and 
to make further investments therein. 

The enactment of H. R. 5520, on the 
other hand, will provide an incentive to 


the holders of E-bonds to cash them in. 


I predict that most of those people will 
not reinvest the proceeds in the new E- 
bonds. They will either spend the pro- 
ceeds of those bonds or reinvest them 
in insured sayings accounts or in tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Each year, after I introduced my bills, 
I have received literally hundreds of let- 
ters from all across the country urging 
the enactment of my bills. There have 
been dozens of editorials and newspaper 
and magazine articles written upon the 
subject, urging action such as would be 
accomplished by my bills. 

It makes me sick to my stomach to 
hear some people prate about the pa- 
triotism that causes Americans to buy E- 
bonds. Too much of this talk comes 
from those who would keep the general 
public uninformed, urging it to save its 
money at low interest rates in order to 
keep their money out of circulation and 
to prevent inflation. Too many of these 
people urging that argument on the un- 
suspecting public are the very ones en- 
couraging inflation by running up the 
cost of government through higher in- 
terest rates on the negotiable bonds, the 
same bonds which are bought under par. 

Every year for the last 4 years, there 
have been more E-bonds cashed in than 
were sold. This bill will accelerate the 
rate of cashing in and decelerate the 
amount of new purchases of E-bonds. 
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State of Connecticut Gets Valuable 
Collection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of significant importance has recently 
taken place in my State of Connecticut. 
It has national as well as international 
significance. I refer to the presentation 
to the State of Connecticut of the Colt 
Collection by Leopold D. Silberstein, 
presidentof Pratt and Whitney Founda- 
tion and chairman and president of 
Penn-Texas Corp., of which the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., is 
@ part. 

The Colt Collection, valued at more 
than $1 million, is an historic gift of 
world famous fire arms, letters, and doc- 
uments. This famous collection was 
initiated by and has been a striking sym- 
bol for 121 years of the vision and out- 
standing craftsmanship of Samuel Colt, 
inventor and Connecticut industrialist 
who manufactured his first revolver in 
Hartford in 1835. 

The official program incident to the 
presentation of this Colt Collection to 
the State of Connecticut on March 7; 
1956, had this to say about this unusual 
gift: 

It contains more than 20,000 valuable let- 
ters, documents, books, and other memo- 
rabilia as well as approximately 2,000 fire 
arms that tell the 121 year history of the 
company that Sam Colt founded. For more 
than a generation it has been the authentic 
source of information concerning Colt’s most 
notable invention, the revolver, and the dra- 
matic effect that this single creation has had 
upon the progress of our Nation. 


Among the documents will be found 
letters from Abraham Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, Horace Greeley, and Winston 
Churchill. Other names associated with 
the collection made famous by the “gun 
which won the West” are “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, “Bad’’ Madison, General Custer, 
and Annie Oakley. 

Gun collectors and students of fire 
arms from this and other countries in 
the years to follow will frequent the 
State’s Library Hall in Hartford where 
the collection will be on display. 

Of special interest will be the Colt 44 
caliber “Dragoon” made in 1850 and 
used by Samuel Colt. The gun is inlaid 
with gold and valued at about $35,000. 

Another is a Colt 1851 36 caliber 
known as the Belt Pistol. This gun with 
the bust of Abraham Lincoln engraved 
on the handle is valued at $25,000. It 
was originally made for the United 
States Navy. 

Still another interesting item in the 
collection is a Colt 31 caliber “Pocket.” 
This one presently carries a value of 
$20,000. 

Of unusual interest is a pistol origi- 
nally designed for a Czar of Russia, now 
valued at $35,000. : 

Governor Ribicoff of my State in ac- 
cepting the gift praised Mr. Silberstein 
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and the State Library Committee for the 
part they played in keeping the collec- 
tion intact. The Governor stated: 

The fact that it has been in Connecticut as 
a unit instead of going out of our State or 
being broken up is the result of a gesture 
that verges on the magnificent. 


Whitney L. Brooks, chairman of 
the Connecticut Historical Commission, 
praised Mr. Silberstein, Governor Ribi- 
coff, and the State library committee for 
clearing the path that made it possible 
for the collection to remain in the-State. 
The gift was considered of such import- 
ance that an act of the legislature was 
passed to enable the State to accept the 
gift from the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
Foundation, of which Mr. Silberstein is 
president. 

As a Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut I am sure that my colleagues in 
the House will be interested to know that 
one of the greatest collections of fire- 
arms in the world is now the property of 
the people of Connecticut. The State, in 
turn, will welcome the thousands of peo- 
ple from all parts of the country and from 
abroad who will visit the State library in 
Hartford to see and study the most sig- 
nificant collection of its kind in the whole 
world. 

I want to join with many other citizens 
of Connecticut in expressing apprecia- 
tion for this unusual gift made possible 
through the public spirit and good citi- 
zenship of Mr. Leopold D. Silberstein, of 
Greenwich, 6f my own congressional 
district. I likewise commend the asso- 
ciates of Mr. Silberstein, the Pratt & 
Whitney Foundatton and the Penn-Tex- 
as Corp., for their generous contribution 
to this: and other most worthy causes. 

Following is a news article from the 
Hartford Times of March 7, describing 
the presentation: 

Big Co_t COLLECTION ACCEPTED BY GOVERNOR 
(By Ralph Minard) 

The Colt Museum became the Colt Collec- 
tion at noon today in the Memorial Hall of 
the State library. The State formally ac- 
cepted the world-famous collection of his- 
toric firearms, letters and documents that 
began when Samuel Colt started manufac- 
turing his revolver in Hartford in 1835. 

Governor Ribicoff accepted the collection 
for the State. Leopold D. Silberstein, presi- 
dent of the Penn-Texas Corp. and of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Foundation, presented 
it. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co. became a part of Pratt & Whitney Co. 
after Penn-Texas acquired Colt’s in 1955.’ 

The 20-minute noontime ceremony was 
given color by the presence of the Governor's 
Foot Guard Band, State officials and other 

ests. ~ 
P taceaian Ribicoff called the Colt Collec- 
tion “a magnificent gift” which brings to the 
State a world-renowned collection of historic 

. He said it was further evidence 
of the civic awareness of Connecticut's in- 
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world. It is my privilege to present to the 
people of Connecticut these tokens of Colt’s 
achievements. It is as Sam Colt would haye 
had it. May they be enjoyed forever py all 
lovers of liberty who visit this great ja) » 

Whitney L. Brooks, chairman of the Co, 
necticut Historica) Commission, pointed out 
that State laws cover acquisitions by pu: 
chase or by condemnation, but did not pro. 
vide for gifts, and a special act of the Legis. 
lature was required to make it possible {o, 
the foundation to give the collection to the 
State. 

He praised Mr. Silberstein, Governor Rijpj- 
coff, and the State library committee {o; 
clearing the path that made it possible fo; 
the collection to stay in the State. 

“The fact that it has been kept in Coy. 
necticut as a unit, instead of going out of 
our State or being broken up, is the resy)t 
of a gesture that verges on the magnificant.” 
he said. 

The collection, valued at around $1 mi). 
lion, includes approximately 2,000 firearms 
and 20,000 documents, letters and other his- 
torical data relating to Colts. The pisto|s 
include one originally designed for a czar of 
Russia, valued at $35,000, and all models of 
Colts used by famous people who settled 
the West. ‘here are letters from Abraham 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, Win- 
‘$ton Churchill, Annie Oakley, and many 
others. : 

Although it is world known, the collection 

has been available to the public only since 
1940, in two rooms in the Colt factory. One 
reason for giving it to the State is to make it 
more accessible to the public. 
. Since its opening, it has been in charge 
of Charles H. Coles, an employee of Colt's 
since .1892 and an authority on firearms. 
Mr. Coles, who has completed 65 years with 
the company, has been given the lifetime 
post of curator of the collection. He will 
make his headquarters at the library as con- 
sultant. State Librarian Robert C. Sale 
becomes custodian of the collection. 





Cramer Makes Sound Plea To Reduce 
Huge Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when much is being said about mak- 
ing real and realistic budget reductions, 
and now that some of the buck-passing 
has subsided and the House of Represent- 
atives has finally gotten down to accept- 
ing its constitutional duty of trimming 
the huge proposed budget, I think it well 
to call to the attention of the House two 
editorials in the Tampa Times dated 
March 14, 1957, on the subject: 

CraMER Makes Sounp PLEA To ReDucE Huce 
BunpGeEtT. 

Congressman Cramer, of Florida's First 
District, has taken a commendable stand in 
asking in a speech in the House, that the 

. President's $72 billion budget be reduced by 
at least $3 billion. : 

Mr. Cramer observed that the people of his 
district are economy-minded and not in f2- 
vor of the grandiose spending program oul- 
lined by the administration. 

Since Mr. Cramer is the sole Republican 
Congressman from Florida, his opposition to 

the administration budget shows 4 large 
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measure of political courage. It would have 
peen much easier to accommodate the Pres- 
jgent and his supporters by accepting the 
pudget request and thus earn the affection 
of the spending element in the White House. 

Mr. Cramer’s position indicates that re- 
gentment of the record peacetime budget 
exists on a bipartisan basis. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans are hearing from the 
folks at home and, according to reports, 
the words they hear are warnings against 
yast international spending programs in 
areas which are already in competition with 
American industry. . 

Similarly, there is a growing reaction 
against the President's domestic spending 
plans. Such projects as Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation—as indicated in Mr. Moley’s column 
on this page today—are founded on a poor 
pasis of fact. 

A $3 billion budget cut would hardly make 
a dent in the vast sum requested by the 
President. 

Pustic Must Demanp Economy From 

CoNGRESS 


The shadow boxing in Congress on ways 
and means to cut President Eisenhower's 
budget recommendations is not indicative of 
any earnest endeavor to get down to business 
so far. 

The House got the kind of answer it migh 
have expected when it passed a resolution 
asking the President to point out where the 
administration’s budget could be cut “sub- 
stantially.” Obviously, if the President 
thought his proposals were sound in the 
first place, he would hardly contradict them 
by telling the House how to slash them. 

It is the job of the House and Senate to 
be realistic and pare to the bone the admin- 
istration’s recommendations. Nor will it 
prove amy real help to make a grandstand 
play of cutting by 26 percent the funds asked 
fer operation of the Executive Office of the 
President. That is an infinitesimal part of 
a more than $71 billion budget. 

If Congress does seriously intend to slash 
by $8 to $5 billion the administration’s pro- 
posals, it is going to have to do it in the 
field of foreign spending, by putting curbs 
on efforts to extend costs of social welfare 
services at home and sharp analysis of every 
project that smacks of pork barrel politics— 
and right there is where ess falls flat 
on its face. The old “you scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours” method of doing 
business has spoiled many a drive to “force” 
economy in Government. 

Yet, hope springs eternal, and from each 
new session of Congress the American tax- 
payer awaits expectantly to hear at last 
that it will be his turn to get a “break.” 

Numerous voices have been raised in favor 
of a $3 to $5 billion budget cut from Re- 
publican as well as Democratic ranks. It is 
inconceivable that such a reduction cannot 
be obtained, but there must be realism in 
Congress to obtain it. Only time will tell 
the answer to this one, but the taxpayers of 
America should be showering Washington 
with demands for budget reductions. That 
does impress Congress. 





The Big Hand to Polio Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of Cleveland are imbued with a 
great community spirit. The Cleveland 
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Press_has presented its 41st award for 
distinguished service to its citizens and 
under uanimous consent, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the March 20 issue of the Cleveland 
Press: 

Tue Bic HAND To POLIO FIGHTERS 


Because they have made 1957 a milestone 
year in greater. Cleveland’s public health 
history; because the doctors—led by the 
Academy of Medicine—the public and paro- 
chial school officials, the nurses, the PTA 
mothers and countless volunteers all have 
joined in forging a community of polio-pro- 
tected children; because business and in- 
dustry, unions and churches, institutions of 
all kinds, have enrolled in the crusade for a 
polio-free greater Cleveland by getting adults 
to roll up their sleeves for Salk polio shots, 
the Press proudly presents its 41st award for 
distinguished service. The big hand goes to 
all those persons who have played a part in 
this community’s polio immunization pro- 
gram. 


CLEVELAND BOWS TO ALL WHO AIDED SALK 
SHOT DRIVE 


It may some day be that as Cleveland looks 
back over the pages of its history it will 
find no more glittering passage than the one 
on 1957’s polio fighters. 

That passage will tell how the Academy 
of Medicine led the way in an unprecedented 
P to create a polio-free city. First 
school children were unshackled from fear 
of iron lung and braces, then preschoolers 
and adults. 

As of today the program is still underway, 
with teams of doctors, nurses, and volunteers 
holding their Salk ceremonies, their polio- 
shot parades, school by school. 

This very moment round A is being com- 
pleted in the 165 Cleveland public schools, 
with about 93,000 children inoculated at 
least once against infantile paralysis. 

In the parochial schools the first-shot 
campaign has reached the halfway point, 
with about 15,000 youngsters inoculated. 

In the schools under the county board of 
health 25,000 more youngsters will have had 
shots by the end of this week, most of these 
boasting second doses. 


And tots and adults, too 


Meantime, preschoolers have paraded to 
clinics at hospitals or have gone with their 
parents io the family doctors’ offices, where 
adults and tots have rolled up their sleeves 
together. . 

Industries have set up programs that re- 
sulted in thousands of adults getting the 
protection of Salk vaccine. 

There are so many to credit, to pat on the 
back for this great demonstration of com- 
munity teamwork against a public menace. 

Dr. A. Macon Leigh, president of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and Dr. Frederick C. Rob- 
bins, head of the academy’s polio committee; 
Dr. Thomas D. Kinney, chairman of the polio 
program committee, and Dr. George L. Sack- 
ett, head of its public health committee, pro- 
vided much of ‘the impetus. They were 
among the academy leaders who met with 
press editorial executives prior to the start 
of the program. 

Schools Supt. Mark Schinnerer and Dr. 
James P. Cozzens, director of the schools’ 
health services, headed the almost over- 
whelming task of administering Salk vaccine 
to the city pupils systematically. 

Msgr. Clarence Elwell and City Health 
Commissioner J. Glen Smith led the way for 
the polio program in parochial schools. 

Dr. A, J. Pearse, county health commis- 
sioner, carried the ball in the 35 communi- 
ties under his jurisdiction. 

Siz hundred doctors lend hand 


More than 600 doctor members of the 
Academy of Medicine volunteered their serv- 
ices. Nurses worked along with them in giv- 


- his duty; 
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ing the shots. Hospitals furnished interns 
and nurses. 

Hundreds and*hundreds of PTA members 
and other volunteers have been helping, too, 
manning telephones, Keeping records, and 
the Mke. 

Some 500 volunteers have worked on the 
“syringe bank” at St. Luke’s Hospital, pro- 
viding sterilized syringes and needles for the 
program. és 

The March of Dimes contributed $38,000 
for supplies, and the academy chipped in 
$2,000. 

The “big hand” is extended to one and all. 





The Case of the Suspected Cop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
story appearing in the Antidefamation 
League Bulletin of B’nai B’rith published 
in Detroit, Mich., recently. The story is 
by one of. my good friends, Robert 
Kohler, and details how a Jewish police- 
man was literally the salvation of a 
Catholic convent whose purpose was to 
care for the poor and downtrodden: 

THE CASE OF THE SUSPECTED CoP 
(By Robert Kohler) 


Lt. James Cole, of the Detroit Police De- 
partnient, was assigned to investigate a dis- 
turbing report. A patrolman of the Hunt 
Street precinct was suspected of shaking 
down the merchants on his beat. Lieuten- 
ant Cole trailed the man, Eldridge Baugh- 
man, as he made his rounds of the Eastern 
Market. He saw Baughman step into fruit, 
meat, and grocery stores, come out with 
bundles of food which he loaded into a truck 
belonging to one of the merchants, and drive 
off. 

Lieutenant Cole was deeply saddened. He 
knew that Baughman was a good cop, now 
in the twilight of an active career of 25 years, 
15 of them on the same beat. He also knew 
he headed after Baughman to 
make his arrest at the point of delivery. 

Somehow the arrest was never made. Soon 
another rumor reached police officials: Lieu- 
tenant Cole had joined Baughman in the 
shakedown. Inspector John M. Carnaghie 
went to Eastern Market to investigate per- 
sonally. He, too, failed to make an arrest. 
By now police officials were aghast—a third 
rumor was that Carnaghie was working the 
shakedown with Cole and Baughman. Other 
men were assigned to investigate. Starting 
out, with one clue—the fact that the sus- 
pected policemen collected no meat, only fish, 
on Fridays—they soon broke the case. What 
they found forestalled any disciplinary ac- 


- tion; the suspected shakedown turned out to 


be one of the most unique cases of inter- 
faith cooperation in Detroit's history. 

The trail had led to the Convent of the 
Felician Sisters. Baughman had indeed been 
picking up and delivering food—but it was 
an act of charity done with the full coopera- 
tion of the merchants—Jewish and Chris- 
tian—involved: The extensive charities of 
the Felician Sisters had left them with barely 
enough to féed themselves. When the case 
was broken, Patrolman Baughman told how 
it all started: 

“Last spring, my friends on the beat, told 
me about the plight of the Sisters. It seemed 
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incredible that people who were devoting 
their lives to religion, education and charity 
shouldn’t even have the right food. I took 
a look at the convent and went inside to 
see the Sisters. Their poverty struck me 
and I wanted to help. They didn’t Know 
what to make of me at first, but I told them, 
‘Sisters, you handle the inside; I'll handle 
the outside.’” 

Baughman went back to his beat and told 
the merchants what he had found. “Every- 
one wanted to help right away. It was as 
though they had just been waiting to be 
asked,” he says. “It was funny when Lieu- 
tenant Cole followed me and walked into the 
convent. He saw me give the food to the 
Sisters, looked around, and just said, ‘Well, 
you got them the food but now let’s do 
something about a paint job.’ When Inspec- 
tor Carnaghie showed up, we all got together 
and talked to some friends who contributed 
paint, brushes, rollers—eyerything we need- 
ed. When the boys at the precinct heard 
about it, they came down on their days off 
and painted the convent from top to bottom, 
including the attic. Mother Superior Mary 
Anthony cried a little when we were finished. 
She said, ‘We can only repay with our pray- 
ers all the men who are helping us.’ ”’ 

The Sisters of the convent have them- 
selves long felt the need for better inter- 
faith cooperation. Some of the nuns have 
participated in a human relations workshop 
at the University of Detroit. The Michigan 
ADL office has, on request, supplied the 
convent with a consultant service on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Patrolman Baughman, who retires this 
spring, is concerned ‘about the future. “I 
hope I have some say about my replacement 
on the beat. I would like to break him in 
right so he’ll know where to get the food. 
There won't be any question about his want- 
ing to do it—he’s a Detroit cop, isn’t he?” 

The Felician Sisters have nicknamed 
Patrolman Baughman—a Jew—St. Anthony 
after their patron saint. 





Aid Slashed as Housing Slumps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Robert J. Lewis, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 16, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

Untrrep States SLASHES AID aS HovstIna 

SLuMpPs 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

One off-the-cuff reaction to this week’s 
news of the administration's proposal to 
reduce housing authorizations: 

“What do they want us to do, live in 
tents?” 

— answer is, of course, that it’s not that 
ad. 

Housing Administrator Cole says there can 
be a $200 million cutback in authorizations 
without an adverse effect on housing activity. 

This is an almost miraculous accomplish- 
ment—involved, somewhat, in the realm of 
semantics—and naturally leads to another 
question: Why was the extra $200 million 
included in the first place? 


“SAVINGS” LISTED 
Under Mr. Cole’s cutback 
There would be $100 million less to en- 
courage construction of low-cost private 
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housing for low-income families, new hous- 
ing in cleared-off slum sections and rehabili- 
tation of homes in such areas, to build co- 
operative housing, and to push other hous- 
ing projects that were originally believed to 
be necessary. 

There would be a $75 million cut in the 
amount available in Federal funds to encour- 
age communities to get started on urban 
renewal undertakings. 

. There would be a reduction of $25 million 
in the amount. to be made available for col- 
lege housing. 

Looked at more Closely, the cutback pro- 
posals don’t have, as their total effect, a 
saving of $200 million. 

Fully $100 million of the so-called saving 
represents a cut in the budget-proposed 
mortgage-purchasing authority.of the Fed- 
eral National Association. If 
FNMA recéived this money it would not 
spend it at all. The money would be used 
by the Government largely for the purpose 
of investing in home mortgages—many of 
them of a type specially designed = the 
family of moderate or low income. 

The Government would not - giving the 
money to anyone, or spending it 

h FNMA, it would be ‘investing it 
with homes as security for the investment. 

Without this authorization, FNMA will be 


held back in supporting types of medium- — 


and .low-cost housing that Congress has 
wanted to have encouraged. ~ 

As for the cutback in funds for urban- 
renewal grants: The $75 million saving was 
not scheduled for expenditure immediately 
anyway. Withholding authorization of this 
amount will have the chief effect of forcing 
additional delays in the already lagging cam- 
paign to clear slums in cities throughout the 
country. 

The final item—a cut of $25 million for 
aid in construction of housing for college 
students—was apparently included in full 
realization that the accommodations were 
originally considered important. 

The rush to save by wielding the scapel 
on housing activity demonstrates that inter- 
ests seeking to postpone housing have allies 
within the administration, in the opinion of 
some builders. 

It is significant, in this connection, that 
the administration has never publicly stated 
its 1957 housing target, builders point out. 
Spokesmen, indeed, Have sidestepped ques- 
tions on whether the Government has a 
minimum goal at all. 

Whatever the administration’s objectives, 


it’s becoming more and more of a certainty | 


that housing production will take a deep 
plunge this year that could have far-reach- 
ing economic consequences, 

. OUTPUT DOWN SHARPLY 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed 
yesterday that the number of new homes 
started in February was the lowest since 
the corresponding month of 1949. This was 
a decline of 17 percent from a year ago. 

In the first 2 months of this year, home 
construction was down 15 percent from the 
similar period in 1956. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, this 
brought the annual rate down to 910,000 
units. Such a rate would amount to a de- 
cline of more than 200,000 units below even 
last year’s relatively low production. 


year, president of the National 
Builders, 


months, all of which have been consistently 
ignored by the Government officials chiefiy 
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responsible for housing credit policies” yj, 
Goodyear said. . 

“They underscore the need for emergey,. 
action by Congress and the adminisir;;;,, 
now, if homes are to be provided for Amo). 
can families of modest means. - 

CALLED BODY BLOW 

“The Government's tight-money po)icy 
has struck a body blow at a large and ¥ii,) 
section of our economy. It has caused q 
rapid and prolonged decline in new hom, 
construction, and it has had grave repercy 
sions throughout the many allied ind 
which depend on home building.” 

Mr. Goodyear said the BLS report is 4 
clear warning there will be an increasjp 
slump if action is not taken. 

“Home builders and home buyers have heey 
singled out for'the imposition of the m, 
discriminatory and unfair restrictions in the 
history of our free-enterprise system. unde; 
the guise of anti-inflation controls,” he sajq. 

Mr. Goodyear said it was “well-nigh in. 
credible” that the effects of builders’ wary 
ings have been “ignored for so long, and that 
they continue to be ignored by those directly 
responsible for our national housing policy 
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In Virginia’s Oldest Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957, Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, senior Senator. from Virginia, 
made an outstanding and memorable 
speech before the Richmond Kiwanis 
Club in Richmond, Va. 

Senator Byrp again demonstrated the 
love he has for America as well as the 
desire to maintain our way of life in this 
great Nation; he demonstrated why so 
long he has been looked to by most Vir- 
ginians as a leader of courage, integrity, 
and real ability—one who dares to stand 
up and fight for the causes he believes 
to be right. 

There appeared in the Richmond News 
Leader of Wednesday, March 20, 1957, a 
very fine editorial commenting upon 
Senator Byrp’s speech and the stand 
that he has taken in this great hour of 
- crisis in Virginia. _ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith this editorial: 
In Vincrnia’s OLDEST TRADITION 
One hundred and sixty-nine years ago, 
come June, a convention of Virginians met 
in Ric md to consider ratification of the 
new Constitution. Among their number 
were many of the most distinguished patri- 
ots of our history—-Madison, Marsha), Pen- 
dleton, Mason, Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
George Wythe, Light Horse Harry Lee, James 
Monroe. Their debates offer absorbing read- 
ing in our own time. 

We fell to reflecting upon the Convention 
of 1788, and the great assertions of politice! 
principle that gathering produced, in listel- 
ing to Senator Byrp on Monday aiternoo®. 
The Virginia Senator stood squarely in Vi- 
ginia’s finest tradition. 

He denounced the civil rights bills, in pa't 
because these measures would deny trial by 
jury in certain cases. What was it ow 
fathers said on Shockoe Hill? “In all crim- 
inal and capital prosecutions, a man hath 4 
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right to * * * a fair and speedy trial by an 
impartial jury of his vicinage.” And again, 
“in controversies respecting property, and in 
suits between man and man, the ancient 
trial by jury is one of the greatest securities 
to the rights of the people, and ought to 
remain sacred and inviolable.” 

Mr. Byrd renewed his frequent warnings 
against the despotism that must result when 
government becomes as massive as it is 
today. What did Virginia say then? “All 
power is naturally invested in and conse- 
quently derived from the people; magis- 
trates therefore are their trustees and agents 
and at all times amenable to them.” 

Most significantly, Senator Brrp resolutely 
asserted a right to resist the Supreme 
Court—indeed, to defy it—by an unyielding 
refusal to submit to usurped power. What 
did the Virginia Convention say in 1788? It 
said this, and let it be written large in our 
councils of state: “That government ought 
to be instituted for the common benefit, 
protection, and security of the people; and 
that the doctrine of nonresistance against 
arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, amd destructive to the good and 
happiness of mankind.” 

It was Virginia that demanded, 169 years 
ago, an explicit statement in the Constitu- 
tion that all powers not delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government, or 
denied by the Constitution to the States, 
were reserved to the States respectively. It 
was Virginia that denied the power of any 
department of the Federal Government to 
“cancel, abridge, restrain or modify” any 
right or power which the people reserved to 
themselves within their States. 

If Senator Byrp, in echoing these high re- 
solves of our greatest men, was in any sense 
advocating “anarchy,” he was in illustrious 
company. He was not, of course, advocating 
any such thing. He was reflecting not only 
the most fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment as these were asserted long ago, but 
also the most immediate desires and con- 
victions of the people of Virginia in our own 
time. ; 

Is it wondered that Virginia follows Sena- 
tor Byrp’s leadership? Virginia has been 
following such leadership since the stormy 
summer afternoons that Madison and Henry 
tangled in debate; here in this very city, 169 


years ago. 





Statement of George J. Burger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years, we have seen a rapid in- 
crease in the number of mergers of cor- 
porations and banks. 

In some instances, these consolidations 
may have helped promote competition. 
In many others, they have frustrated the 
basic objectives of the antitrust laws in 
the preservation of our free competitive 
enterprise system—they are reducing 
competition in many areas and concen- 
trating economic power in the hands of 
smaller groups. 

During the 84th Congress, this body 
wnanimously approved legislation aimed 
at adapting our antitrust laws to meet 
the changing. economic conditions. This 

was pending in the Senate 
when Congress adjourned. 
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It was re-introduced in this Congress 
by two of our colleagues from New York, 
Mr. CELLER and Mr. KeaTInc. Hearings 
are going on now. Following is a state- 
ment presented to the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
today by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 

STATEMENT or GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, BEFoRE ANTITRUST SUBCOM- 
MirreE, House JupIcIaRY COMMITTEE, MaRCcH 
21, 1957—H. R. 264 (KeaTInG), H. R. 2143 
( CELLER) 

I'm George J. Burger, vice president and 
legislative representative of National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

We urge you to report favorably to the 
House for action at the earliest possible time 
premerger notification bill H. R. 2143 and its 
twin brother, H. R. 264. 

Congressmen, small business has been 
pressing you for years to get on the ball and 
enact legislation like this, to permit Gov- 
ernment to be more effective in enforcing 
the laws you have written * * * to prohibit 
business marriages that promote monopo- 
listic concentrations, and thereby build a 
more favorable climate for independent busi- 
ness opportunities. 

By ‘small business” I mean the real, live, 
flesh-and-blood men and women who run 
the millions of independent business and 
professional enterprises along the main 
streets of the thousands of towns and cities 
that dot our country—your own constituents. 

With each passing year the voices of these 
business and professional people have grown 
louder and more insistent for this legislation. 
And you know it. 

How do we know you know? Simply be- 
cause we make it our business to poll out 
almost 100,000 independent business and 
professional man members on legislative is- 
sues, and arrange for their individually voted 
and personally signed ballots to go directly 
to you, their Congressmen, to let you know 
just what is on their minds * * * and be- 
cause we know that while in August 1955 
some 70 percent of our Members who used 
their ballots voted for this type of legisla- 
tion, some 75 percent voted for it in October 
1956, and some 76 percent voted in January 
1947 urging you to enact H. R. 2143. 

Our cards are on the table face up. We 
submit for your inspection copies of each 
of our mandates which carried these polls 
to our members. Read them over and see 
how we sketched arguments evenhandedly 
and factually for and against this legislation, 
to help them make up their own minds. 
And then read the results of their votes 
freely reached, which we tabulated on the 
basis of reports given us by local inde- 
pendent business and professional people 
who head up federation chapters in their 
areas. 

Congressmen, here’s the situation as we see 

it: 

You in Congress considered and all but 
passed similar legislation last year. Actually, 
the House stamped its seal of approval on 


premerger notification. The Senate might . 


have done likewise but for the fact that at 
the last minute someone tried to piggyback 
the “good faith” bill S. 11 through on it. 

Further, when President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a Special Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business last year, this group rolled 
up its sleeves for searching study in the 
antitrust field, and came up with a recom- 
mendation for enactment of advance notice 
legislation like H. R. 2143 and H. R. 264. 

As a matter of fact, the President and his 
party heartily endorsed this recommendation 
in their platform adopted at San Francisco 
last year. Party brass trumpeted this pledge 
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again and again during the fall safaris. Just 
last month the Fresident recommended to 
you in Congress that you enact this type of 
legislation. 

Similarly, after searching the facts and 
their consciences, the Democratic Party 
promised enactment of this type of legisla- 
tion in their platform adopted at Chicago 
in August. Members nailed this pledge high 
on their mainmasts throughout the whole 
campaign. 

All this was done in response to a clearly 
demonstrated need for this legislation and 
in line with responsible soundings of inde- 
pendent business sentiment. 

If anything, this need and this sentiment 
are greater today than ever * * * because 
the merger wave that threatens to capsize 
our small, independent business system and 
our free opportunity economy has swelled 
to its greatest size to date, and it is still 
growing larger. 

You know that the agencies charged with 
enforcing the laws prohibiting monopoly 
producing mergers—Justicé Department and 
Federal Trade Commission—are at last be- 
ginning to do a good job on this section of 
antitrust law. But they have told you that 
without this power to require advance notice 
on merger planning, their hands are partly 
tied. They have offered convincing testi- 
mony on this point, 

Now if you were a boxing promoter, you 
wouldn't send your fighter into the ring with 
one hand tied behind his back. Why then 
send these antitrust agencies into the really 
tough monopoly-merger ring with one hand 
tied behind their backs?- 

Congressmen, our independent business 
and professional man members don’t expect 
any miraculous cure from these bills. But 
they do firmly believe that this legislation 
will lubricate the sometimes creaky, squeaky 
machinery spinning out the action necessary 
to check the monopoly threat inhereat in 
this merger wave. 

Prankly, there doesn’t seem much need for 
further talk about these bills. We think 
there’s been enough already. Like Julie 
Andrews in My Fair Lady, our members are 
tired of “Words, words, words” * * * and 
want some definite action, in this case, by 
favorable vote on these bills, to show them 
your party meant what it said when it made 
its vows to independent enterprise in its 
platform and during the campaigns last fall. 





Federal Aid for Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no such thing as free Federal aid. The 
Federal Government has no money of its 
own to give away. It must first take 
away from the citizens of the States in 
taxation the dollars it se generously 
gives back to the States. Uncle Sam 
must also take away from the States the 
billions it gives to foreign governments. 
Uncle Sam has not one dime of his own 
to give away. Hecan only give away the 
dollars he takes from you and you and 
you. 

Mr. Speaker, the total amount appro- 
priated for Federal school aid during the 
8-year period from July 1, 1949 to July 1, 
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1957, was $1,997,606,731. It was spent 
as follows: 

1. School lunch programs_... $569, 542, 600 


2. Grants to colleges for agri- 
cultural and mechanical 
OEGE. cone weninne emit Sain 

Grants to States for voca- 
tional education pro- 


140, 306, 000 


© 


224, 699, 961 
4. School construction grants 
to local school districts in 
federally impacted 
areas—where Federal ac- 
tivities have overloaded 
the regular school ac- 
commodations ....------ 
5. Grants to local school dis- 
tricts for maintenance 
and operation of schools 
in federally impacted 


593, 406, 019 


469, 652, 151 


Tote .. cncmengeemgowen 1, 997, 606, 731 


Mr. Speaker, today Congress is being 
urged to provide Federal aid for public 
schools—both elementary and secondary 
schools. Tomorrow, it will be Federal 
aid for colleges and universities; in fact, 
that movement has already started. 

Both major political parties went on 
record in support of the principle of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools. The drive 
for Federal aid is being sparked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; the power behind the 
drive is being furnished by certain pro- 
fessional organizations, college, and uni- 
versity heads, big Government-minded 
laymen, the NEA, and various State edu- 
cation associations. : 

The drive will be difficult to stop. Sen- 
ator Lauscue, of Ohio, says: 

Federal aid is invariably followed by Fed- 
eral control. 


I am in full agreement with Senator 
LauscHE. Federal control follows Fed- 
eral aid as inevitably as night follows 
day. 

For example, in 1916 Congress passed 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing Federal 
financial aid for local vocational educa- 
tional systems. Prior to passage, its pro- 
ponents insisted vigorously and inces- 
santly that it would involve no Federal 
control. However, Federal regulations 
in connection with the act have been ex- 
panded over the years until they now fill 
a 108-page book, Administration of Vo- 
cational Education, published by the 
Government Printing Office. One sen- 
tence, on page 4, however, is all that is 
necessary to quote: 

Each State is required to submit a plan 
which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education. 


No approval! of plan, no money. What 
is that but Federal control? 


Mr. Speaker, an authority on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid for schools, Roger A. 
Freeman, the former Research Director 
for the Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission, had this to say on the 
problem of Federal aid for schools: 

Education for many years has been the 
largest item of public expenditure in the 
United States next to national defense. The 
cost of education accounts for about one- 
third of all State and local expenditures and 
is about twice as great as the next largest 
public function—highways. * * * School 
funds have consistently risen faster than 
enrollment, or other public services, and are 
continuing to do so. 
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Mr. Preeman stated that Federal 
money is not needed for schools when 
the facts are known even if the Gallup 
poll last year indicated that 68 percent 
ef the persons questioned in the poll fa- 
vored Federal aid for schools. He ex- 
plained the results of the poll came 
about because “the opponents of Fed- 
eral aid have let the controversy go by 
default.” He calls for a nationwide 
movement to lay the facts before the 
American public to head off pending 
congressional action in favor of Federal 
aid for schools. 


The report of the Intergovernmental 
Commission on Education stated: 


We have been unable to find a State that 
cannot afford to make more money avail- 
able to its schools or that is economically un- 
able to support an adequate school system. 


Mr. Speaker, in his book, Let’s Face It, 
Dean Clarence Manion says: 


In the Communist Manifesto Karl Marx 
made control of public education 1 of the 
10 commandments of communism. Crypto- 
Communists, fellow travelers, and left wing 
progressives in the field of education have 
kept their sights fixed upon this objective 
ever since. Twenty-five years ago a group 
of liberal American educators, appointed by 
the American Historical Society and financed 
with more than a quarter of a million dollars 
from the Carnegie and other foundations, 
went into a long learned huddle and finally 
came out with a 15-volume report. In their 
findings they declared that our form of Gov- 
ernment was a failure and should give way 
to a collectivized society, wherein the indi- 
vidual should be made to surrender his lib- 
erty in the interest of group welfare. They 
determined that only the schools of the 
country could bring about this revolutionary 
change in our American system, and that it 
was the duty of every educator to see that 
the schools did so. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
Raymond Moley, entitled “The States 
Can Do It” is carried in the March 25 
issue of Newsweek. It is an excellent ar- 
ticle, worthy of careful and thoughtful 
consideration. I therefore include it as 
a part of these remarks: 

Tue States Can Do Ir 
(By Raymond Moley) 

OxLaHoMa CiTty.—Two weeks ago, Steve 
Stahl, executive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, in behalf of the 
taxpayers of his State, appeared before a 
congressional committee in Washington to 
demonstrate with unimpeachable facts that 
his State needed no Federal aid for school 
construction. 

He was treated with inexcusable discour- 
tesy, notably by a Democratic Congressman, 
C. M. Battery, and by Perer FREYLINGHUYSEN, 
of New Jersey, a Republican. Barey, in the 
course of his attack, offered this bit of evi- 
dence why taxes are'so high: “If the money 
is not spent for school construction it will 
be spent for something else.” FreyYLinc- 
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Since the collectivists behind the scho9) 
bill are claiming that the measure is 5)), 
for needy States, I have taken pains on th:; 
trip through the South to find out whethe; 
the poor States can or cannot meet thei; 
own school needs. Two of these are Ok),. 
homa and Louisiana. 

MONEY AT HAND 


Stahl pointed out, amid hoots and jeer; 
that while the figures of the United State: 
Office of Education say that Oklahoma neeg, 
500 new classrooms, the State and local com. 
munities have raised the money for and are 
planning to build 1,200 new classrooms. He 
that school construction has been laggin,: 
that Oklahoma has increased its schoo! rey. 
enues 57 percent ‘since 1951; that while iy 
1951 school bond issue in the State 
amounted to $6.4 million, the figure rose to 
$27.2 million in 1956, and in the first 6 weeks 
of 1957 an additional $3 million were voteg 
Surely a State that pays $750 million yearly 
in Federdl taxes is not poor. And jf 
some of the people living in the stuffy at- 
mosphere of phony figures that prevails in 
Washington would come out here and look 
around, they would have ocular evidence of 
the financial capability of the State. 

In Louisiana I secured a copy of a school 
sutvey by a responsible taxpayers’ agency, 
the Public Affairs Research Council. This 
study gathered firsthand data regarding the 
bonding authority for the State’s 67 parishes 
and cities. It showed that 62 had sufficient 
authority to raise all the school-constrwc- 
tion funds necessary, with $569,100,000 lett 
over. The 5 “needy” parishes would require 
$4,100,000 in help. The President's plan 
would give the State $9,204,000 of Federal 
money, and the State would match with 
$4,601,000. Why in the name of common 
sense should Uncle Sam give $9,204,000, 
gathered from other States, to induce Louisi- 
ana to raise $4,601,000, which is all it needs? 


FASTER PROGRESS 


Moreover, the financial facts completely re- 
fute the charge of the President that there 
has been inadequate progress in keeping up 
with the rise in school population. In 1954 
Louisiana’s State Department of Education 
estimated that the State’s school systems 
would require $235,600,000 to finance their 
building requirements to 1959. Since then, 
13 of those systems have issued bonds sufl- 
cient for their needs, and 54 have reduced 
their needs very materially. In addition, 
there may be as much as $100 million in local 
funds for school construction authorized but 
not yet spent. Over a 10-year period the 
rate of school construction has exceeded the 
rate of increase in school population and 
has also covered obsolescence. 

Apparently the Federal school-construction 
program is not designed to meet legitimate 
needs, but to bribe States to do what they 
are not only able to do for themselves but 
are doing at a rate faster than would be ac- 


complished with Federal aid. Certainly if 
the bribe is paid, the States will not move 
faster. They will quit and let Uncle Sam 


do it. 





Depressed Areas Need He!p 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. .Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill providing for 
an effective program to alleviate condi- 
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tions of unemployment in distressed 


Ss. 

or This bill is quite similar to S. 964, 
now under consideration.at the other 
end of the Capitol. It contains, how- 
ever, one very outstanding feature not 
in the Senate bill; namely, a section 
that would extend the benefits of accel- 
erated amortization for new and ex- 
panding industries. This feature would 
not apply to any existing industry just 
moving its operation from one State or 
area into a depressed area. I do not 
think that raiding one area to help an- 
other is good business. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
already granted me, I include a press re- 
Jease and a digest of my bill: 

ngressman AIME J. FORAND, Democrat, 
ot needs Island, today introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill which has 
for its purpose the establishment of an effec- 
tive program to alfeviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 

Citing the tax features of his bill Con- 

n Foranp said: “This is the shot in 
the arm Rhode Island, whose average un- 
employment is much higher than the na- 
tional average, and other areas throughout 
the country need to combat persistent un- 
employment problems. This most impor- 
tant tax feature of my bill will tend to lure 
new industry into these depressed areas for 
the mutual benefit of all, and it is so de- 
signed that it will not permit the transfer of 
business operations from one State to an- 
other. We want new business and those in- 
dustries that will take advantage of the 
technical skills of our people, and not just 
the tax relief.” 

Congressman Foranp, who is a ranking 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is working together with Senator 
Doveias for the inclusion of this tax provi- 
sion on the House side, since matters deal- 
ing with revenue must originate in the 
House. Many provisions of Mr. Foranp’s 
bill are similar to the Douglas bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. They include: 

1. Loans to assist in financing the pur- 
chase or development of land for industrial 
use. 
2. Loans for public facilities. 

$8. Grants for public facilities. 

4. Procurement practices by the Govern- 
ment. 

5. Financial assistance under Housing Act. 

6. Vocational training. 

7. Tax relief (amortization) for the erec- 
tion, construction, reconstruction, etc., of 
new industry not heretofore removed from 
another State. 


Dictst OF ArEA REDEVELOPMENT BIL. INTRO- 
DUCED BY CONGRESSMAN AIME J. FoRAND 


1. Purpose: To assist communities, indus- 
tries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment to expand their pro- 
ductive activity to alleviate excessive and 
prolonged unemployment and underemploy- 
ment by providing new employment oppor- 
tunities and developing and expanding exist- 
ing facilities and resources without reduc- 
ing employment in other areas.. 

2. Organization: 

(a) Creates an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
nimistration with an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Senate 


' confirmation. 


(b) Creates advisory committees to assist 
Administrator: 

(1) Government Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of heads of major interested Federal 
bureaus. } 

(2) National Publi¢ Advisory Committee 
consisting. of representatives of business, 
labor, and agriculture. 
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(3) Administrator also authorized to con- 
fer with parties in interest from any indus- 
try in which employment has dropped sub- 
stantially over extended period of years, 
causing high levels of unemployment in re- 
development areas. 

3. Redevelopment areas defined: 

(a) Industrial redevelopment areas are de- 
fined as “those within the United States in 
which Administrator determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment for an extended period of time.” 

Areas shall be so designated where unem- 
ployment is not less than: 

(1) 12 percent for preceding 1-year period. 

(2) 8 percent for 15 months of preceding 
18-month period. 

(3) 6 percent for 8 months in each of 2 
preceding years. 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined 
as “those rural areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there ex- 
ist the largest number and percentage of 
low income farm families, and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment.” 

Administrator shall consider in making 
determination: 

(1) Number of low income farm families 
in rural areas and proportion such low in- 
come families are to total farm families in 
such areas. 

(2) Relationship of income levels of fami- 
lies in such areas to general levels of income 
in the United States. 

(3) Current and prospective employment 
opportunities in such areas and availability 
of manpower there for supplemental em- 
ployment. 

(c) Administrator may designate several 
counties or municipalities or a part of a 
county or municipality as a “redevelopment 
area.” 

4. Local committees: Once a redevelopment 
area is determined, local redevelopment com- 
mittee shall be appointed by Administrator 
consisting of at least seven residents of area, 
representing management, labor, commer- 
cial, industrial development, and agricultu- 
ral groups. Committee shall submit plans 
and cost estimates for: 

(a) Development of resources, processing 
and marketing facilities of area. 

(b) Construction, rehabilitation, and al- 
teration of industrial plants or commercial 
facilities of area. 

(c) Purchase of machinery or equipment 
for use in area to attract new industry and 
stimulate economic activity. 

Local committees shall enlist support of 
local residents and private and public lend- 
ing agencies in financing such plans. Ad- 
ministrator shall furnish technical and pro- 
fessional assistance to local committees. 

Administrator may appoint regional ad- 
visory committees on same basis as above to 
represent two or more redevelopment areas. 

Funds for local committees: Not more than 
$1,500,000 of sums available to Adminis- 
trator may be used to aid regional and local 
committees for administrative expenses 
only—salaries and traveling expenses of 
committee members excluded. 

5. Loans: 

(a) On application approved by a tocal 
committee, Administrator may make loans 


to assist in financing (1) purchase or de-. 


velopment of land for industrial usage; (2) 
construction, rehabilitation or alteration of 
industrial plants or other manufacturing, 
commercial, or processing facilities; and (3) 
purchase of machinery or equipment for use 
in area, if he finds: - 

(1) Project planned is reasonably calcu- 
lated to provide more than temporary alle- 
viation of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Punds requested not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus private funds 
available are adequate to insure completion. 
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(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

(5) Borrower will not transfer business 
operations to such plant so as to effect a 
significant reduction of employment in any 
other area within the United States. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent 
of aggregate cost, or for more than 40 years. 
Interest rate shall be at cost to Administra- 
tor plus one-half of 1 percent per annum. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less 
than 10 percent or more than 25 percent of 
aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) States 
or subdivisions thereof, or (2) local interests. 
Federal lien has first status. Five percent of 
aggregate cost for which loan is made shall 
be supplied by nongovernmental sources. 
Financial condition of area to determine 
amount of local contribution to costs. (Bal- 
ance if any needed for 100 percent of loan 
would have to come from other sources out- 
side the area.) 

(d) “Borrower” includes lessees, subcon- 
tractors, or persons or firms under common 
control. 

(e) One hundred million dollars author- 
ized for making industrial redevelopment 
loans, on revolving fund basis.. One hundred 
million dollars appropriated for rural rede- 
velopment loans, with limitation of $6 mil- 
lion to any one State, on revolving fund basis. 

6. Assistance to public facilities: 

(a) Loan for public facilities. Upon ap- 
plication of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, Indian tribe, private or public re- 
development organization, Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage, and construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, expansion or im- 
provement of public facilities in redevelop- 
ment areas, if he finds: 

(1) Project provides more than tempo- 
rary alleviation of unemployment or under- 
employment and will tend to improve op- 
portunities in area for successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities. 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus amount of other 
available funds are adequate to insure com- 
pletion. 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent of 
aggregate cost, or for longer than 40 years. 
Interest rate at cost to Administrator plus 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Admirfistratot shall require not less than 
10 percent or more than 25 percent of aggre- 
gate cost to be supplied by State or political 
subdivésion as equity capital or loan. Fed- 
eral lien has first position. Financial con- 
dition of areas to determine amount of local 
contribution to cest. (Balance if any needed 
for 100 percent of loan would come from 
other sources inside or outside area.) 

Seventy-five million dollars authorized for 
public facility loans, on revolving fund basis. 

(b) Grants for public facilities: Adminis- 
trator may conduct studies of needs and 
probable costs in redevelopment areas for 
needed land acquisition for public facility 
usage and for construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
useful public facilities. May receive pro- 
posals from States, Indian tribes, organiza- 
tions, etc., showing plans, costs, and contri- 
butions to be made to proposal and Adminis- 
trator may make grants where he finds: 

(1) Proposal will provide more than tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or un- 
deremployment and proposal will tend to 
improve opportunities of area for establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer. - 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) Local groups will contribute to cost of 
project in proportion to their ability to con- 
tribute. 
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(3) Project will fill a pressing need of 
area, and there is little probability project 
could otherwise be undertaken. 

Amount of grant for any project shall not 
exceed difference between funds which can 
be practicably obtained from other sources 
(including loan under sectien 8 of this act) 
and amount necessary to insure completion. 

Administrator shall provide supervision to 
prevent waste of Federal funds. 

Appropriations authorized not to exceed 
$50 million for making grants. 

7. Funds for industrial plants and public 
facilities: Administrator with approval of 
President may issue notes and obligations 
not exceeding $275 million. Secretary of 
Treasury shell purchase and may sell such 
note. 

8. Establishment of revolving funds: Cre- 
ates revolving funds for industrial redevelop- 
ment loans ($10 million), for rural rede- 
velopment loans ($100 million), and for pub- 
lic facility loans ($75 million). 

9. Information: Administrator shall aid 
redevelopment areas by furnishing assist- 
ance, technical information, market research, 
advice, etc., obtainable from Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. Administrator shall also 
supply Federal procurement agencies with 
names and addresses of redevelopment area 
firms desirous of obtaining contracts from 
United States Government. 

10. Technical assistance: Administrator 
authorized to provide technical assistance 
to redevelopment areas, including studies of 
needs and protentials for economic growth. 
Administrator may provide use of his staff 
or services of private individuals, firms, or 
institutions under contract. Appropriation 
authorized for these purposes in amount not 
in excess of $4,500,000. 

11. Powers of Administrator: These in- 
clude all ordinary and necessary powers to 
employ and compensate staff; hold hearings; 
secure data from other agencies; make, ex- 
tend, service, modify, collect, and liquidate 
loans; acquire, manage, and sell property in 
collection of loans; employ experts; and 
establish rules, regulations, and ures. 

12. Termination of eligibility for assist- 
ance: Whenever Administrator shall deter- 
mine that area designated as redevelopment 
area no longer meets requirements for such 
designation of section 5 of act, no further as- 
sistance shall be granted. But an’ area may 
be redesignated as a redevelopment area if 
requirements of section 5 of act again prevail. 

Contracts or undertakings previously en- 
tered into shall continue to be valid. 

Administrator shall adwise Federal and 
local agencies of changes. 

13. Procurement by Government agencies: 
Each department of the Federal Goverhment 
engaged in procurement of supplies shall: 

(a) Use best efforts to award negotiated 
procurement to contractors in redevelopment 
areas. 

(b) Where deemed appropriate, set aside 
portions of procurements for negotiation 
with firms in redevelopment areas. 

(c) Provide bid matching opportunities 
for redevelopment areas firms. 

(a) Assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas have opportunities to be bidders and 
get notices. 

(e) In event of tie bids, all other things 
being equal, award contract to firm in rede- 
velopment areas. 

(f) Encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment areas. 

(g) Cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of Federal Government to achieve 
objectives set forth. 

14, Financial assistance under Housing 
Act: 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized to use slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects in redevelop- 
ment areas for industrial and commercial re- 
building without regard to requirements of 
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existing law that project area be predomi- 
nantly residential in character or that it be 
redeveloped for predominantly residential 
uses. This is, however, subject to the limi- 
tation that not more than 10 percent of the 
funds authorized under existing laws for 
loans or capital grants for slum clearance 
and urban renewal shall be available to pro- 
vide financial assistance under this section. 

(b) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized also to make urban plan- 
ning grants for planning in redevelopment 
areas, 

15. Tax relief (relating to amortization of 
emergency facilities and new facilities in de- 

areas): . - 

(a) Allows for fast amortization on facili- 
ties (where the construction, reconstruction, 
erection installation or acquisition of the 
facility is commenced on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act) to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities and develop and expand existing 
facilities and resources in areas designated 
as “depressed areas” by the Administrator. 

(b) No facility shall be certified under the 
first part of this section if such facility is 
determined by the certifying authority to be 
inéligible for a loan under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act by reason of section 7 (a) (4) 
of this act. (Antimigration section.) 

(c) Effective only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 

16. Vocational training: Secretary of Labor 
shall: 

(a) Determine vocational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed individuals in 
redevelopment areas and cooperate with Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
State and local agencies engaged in voca- 
tional training to assure that all facilities 
are available to such unemployed persons. 

(b) Determine additional facilities need 
to meet vocational training or retraining 
needs. Secretary of Labor shall then so ad- 
vise Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare who shall furnish assistance, including 
finances, to State agencies to meet needs. 
If State agencies are unable to meet voca- 
tional training and retraining needs, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
contract for such services. with public or 
private institutions. Secretary of Labor shall 
provide any necessary technical assistance 
for setting up apprenticeship, journeymen 
and other job training ‘needed in locality. 

17. Retraining subsistence payments: Sec- 
retary of Labor shall: 

(a) Enter into agreements with redevelop- 
ment area States whereby the States as 
agents of the Federal Government make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
individuals not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (exhaustions or not insured) 
and certified by Secretary of Labor to be 
taking training. 

(b) Make retraining payments to such in- 
dividuals for not more than 13 weeks in 
amounts equal to average unemployment 
compensation payments payable in State 
making payments. 

18. Penalties: 

(a) Knowingly false statements or willful 
overvaluations of security for purpose of in- 
fluencing Administrator or obtaining loan, 
etc., are punishable by fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever being connected with Ad- 
ministrator embezzles, misapplies, etc., any 
funds, or with intent to defraud the Ad- 
ministrator or other body politic makes false 
statements, entries, reports, etc., or with 
intent to defraud participates or receives any 
profit or benefit through any loan or act of 
the Administrator, or gives unauthorized in- 
formation concerning future action or plan 
of Administrator which might affect the 
value of securities or invests, speculates, etc., 
in securities of company receiving a loan 
or assistance from Administrator, shall be 
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punishable by $10,000 fine or imprisonmey; 
for not more than 5 years, or both. it 

19. Employment of expediter and admjy. 
istration employees: No loan shall be made 
to business enterprise unless owners (a) cer. 
tify to Administrator names of attorneys 
agents, etc., employed for purpése of expeqi:. 
ing application and fees paid for service, a4 
(b) execute agreement binding such busines 
enterprise for period 2 years after assistance 
rendered by Administrator to it to refrain 
from employing any person who on date as. 
sistance was rendered or within 1 year prior 
thereto shall have served as officer or em. 
ployee of Administrator in position involving 
discretion as to granting assistance under 
this act. 

20. Annual report: Administrator sha) 
make a comprehensive and detailed annua) 
report to Congress of his operations for each 
fiscal year. Report shall also show, among 
other things: 

(a) Number and size of Government con. 
tracts for furnishing supplies and services 
placed with business firms located in re. 
development areas; and 

(b) Amount and duration of employment 
resulting from such contracts. 

Governmental agencies shall furnish aq- 
ministratively such information as may be 
necessary for purpose of this section. 

21. Appropriations: Authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessiry to 
carry out provisions of the act. 





Frightening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is in 
Virginia a very fine newspaper published 
in Lynchburg, Va.; it is the Lynchburg 
News. From time to time there appears 
in this newspaper fine editorials which 
have been most enlightening, as well as 
helpful, to our people. 

On Wednesday, March 20, 1957, there 
appeared an editorial which calls atten- 
tion to the so-called civil-rights levisla- 
tion just favorably approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This so-called civil-rights 
legislation is the most iniquitous, dan- 
gerous, ill-conceived, abortive, vicious, 
and ill-begotten legislation that has ever 
been my experience to know about. If 
the people of America do not wake up 
in the immediate future and realize what 
is happening to them, it will be too late: 
we will have lost the rights, privileges, 
and freedoms that have been ours for 
many generations. 

The editorial that I have mentioned 
calls attention to many of the dancers 
that the enactment of this legislation 
will place upon a freedom-loving people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include herewith that editorial, in the 
hopes that people who love this Nation 
will read this editorial and realize what 
is behind the effort to place Americans 
in a political straitjacket and that they 
will act accordingly. 

The editorial follows: 

PRIGHTENING 

One of the most amazing, if not the 

most amazing, spectacle of recent times 12 
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the United States was that presented in a 
secret meeting of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee Monday when Members of the Con- 
gress refused to endorse a main feature of 
the Constitution they had sworn to pro- 





t. 

“rhe proposal. rejected by these uniden- 
tified Members of the Congress of the United 
states was an amendment to a pending bill 
which had for its purpose the inclusion 
of a guaranty that the right of citizens 
to a trial by jury, as provided in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, would be 
respected. 

Any criminal, any member of any organ- 
gation dedicated to the overthrow of his 
country’s Government by force, may invoke 
the fifth amendment. A loyal citizen of 
the United States is to be denied that right 
in certain cases. Only recently a man ac- 
cused to his face of misuse of trust funds 
was told that he would not have to testi- 
fy against himself, under a provision of the 
fifth amendment, one of the most important 
sections of our Bill of Rights. But a citi- 
gen accused behind his back may be hauled 
into a Federal court and denied that pro- 
vision of the same amendment which guar- 
antees him the right of trial by jury. In 
the name of protection of some ill-defined 
eivil right, a citizen of the United States is 
to be denied a constitutionally guaranteed 
civil right as old as Magna Carta. Here is an 
attempt by a handful of Members of the Con- 
gress not only to amend the Constitution of 
the United States by legislation but to throw 
a part of it into the junk pile. We have 
called it an amazing action. A Member of 
Congress has called it an ‘unbelievable’ ac- 
tion. It is more than either. It is frighten- 
ing. Its frightfulness is intensified by the 
fact that it was all done in secrecy and no 
yote was recorded. 

Some years ago a crooked and cynical old 
politician asked the famous question: What's 
the Constitution among friends? Obviously 
there are those who can ask and answer a 
similar question: ‘What’s the Constitution 
among politicians who find it standing in 
the way of action they are determined to 
take? The answer is a resounding “Nothing, 
nothing at all.”* 

The hope is that when the House of Rep- 
resentatives considers this measure the re- 
jected amendment affirming the validity of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution will 
be offered and that when a recorded vote is 
demanded there will be found so many Mem- 
bers ashamed to stand up in public and vote 
against the Bill of Rights that the amend- 
ment will be accepted. It will still be an evil 
bill but some of the poison will have been ex- 
tracted from it. 





There Is a Place * the Small Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am privileged to include a speech deliv- 
ered recently at the Spokane farm forum 
by Mr. Eugene Harms, of Pullman, Wash. 

Mr. Harms spoke on the subject There 
Isa Place for the Small Farm. His talk 
points out some of the problems that face 
the operator of the family-sized farm: 
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TuHere Is a PLACE FoR THE SMALL Farm 


(By Eugene L. Harms, farmer, Pullman, 
Wash.) 


As was stated by the chairman, I live on a 
260-acre farm near Pullman and of which 
250 acres are cropland. 

I think that this question of a small farm 
is a relative question. A 250-acre farm in 
the Columbia Basin, on the west side of the 
State would be a good size farm, but if you 
went out in Adams County, they'd say why 
gee whiz it takes that much for us to turn 
our outfits around on. In the Palouse area 
and Whitman County where the average size 
of farm now is over 500 acres, I think you'll 
agree that a 250-acre farm is a small farm 
from the standpoint of wheat production, 
But I do not believe that a farm of small 
acreage necessarily means a farm of a small 
business. There is opportunity to increase 
the total income and increase the size of 
business by doing some diversification. 

First, I wish to state emphatically that I 
believe the efficient small farm has and will 
continue to have a place in agriculture and in 
our national economy. I notice that our 
previous speaker said almost the same thing. 
He emphasized the fact that efficiency was 
a prerequisite of any farm or of any business 
staying in business. If they are inefficient 
they have no place in our present economy. 

Now just a few of the disadvantages of the 
small operation. The investment for modern 
equipment is necessarily very large per acre 
on a small farm. This investment is very 
much larger than if the farm were large 
enough so that maximum use could be made 
of the equipment. For example in my own 
case, I have about $70 an acre in equipment 
alone and I don’t feel that I Can get along 
with much less. As a matter of fact, I would 
liké to have about $25 an acre or more in some 
of this modern equipment. Not only labor 
saving, some of the modern machines that 
have come out will do ‘the job better than 
what I have. But, I don’t feel that I can 
do that at least under the present conditions 
so I am worrying along trying to keep the 
equipment that I have used as efficiently as 
possible. 

What can the small operator do to cut 
down his cost of machinery? He might do 
as I have done on most of my equipment. 
He might buy used equipment which some 
larger operator has felt is not efficient 
enough for him. A new machine has come 
along and he has an acreage to justify it. 
An example‘might be our combine. At the 
present time we can buy a good full combine 
for about 10 cents on the dollar or less of 
what a new self-propelled combine would 
cost us. I think there are several of you 
who would bear me out that you can do just 
as good a job of thrashing and cleaning and 
preparing a crop with the old type machine 
as you can with the self-propelled. We 
have also got down to where our labor re- 
quirements on that type of machine are not 
as great as they used to be. In other words 
with the self-propelled we put a $12,000 in- 
vestment in and we save one man during 
harvest. And, of course, we do it faster and 
if we have a green spot we can cut around 
it without wasting grain. All of the argu- 
ments which are offered to you as reasons 
why you should have a self-propelled, I don’t 


belittle them. I would like to have one 


myself but certainly can’t justify it. An- 
other thing that a farmer may do is to do a 
little custom work with some of his equip- 
ment. The trouble is that in our area I 
have 2 or 3 neighbors that are trying to do 
the same thing so it becomes a case of doing 
the thing so near cost that probably the 
machine is just as well off not pulled out 
for that purpose. 

Another thing I think the small operator 
must consider pretty carefully is whether or 
not some labor-saving piece of equipment is 
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going to pay out for him. Just take as an 
example, we might say that a manure loader 
might be handy. Goodness knows, I don’t 
like to pitch it by hand any better than the 
rest of you. But if I have only 100 loads 
of manure a year to handle, I can hardly 
justify a $4,000 equipment charge for that 
particular item. Another thing that we 
must not forget is that on a small farm the 
labor of the operator and his family is one 
of the cheapest commodities that he has to 
sell. If he buys a machine which saves 
him a good many hours of labor, that’s nice 
for his back. But it still may cost him quite 
a little more for that machine which he 
can't use to full capacity. 

The small farm, I feel, has suffgred under 
our past Government farm programs in that 
most of the programs have further reduced 
the units of cash crops that can be produced. 
As a result a high support of parity price 
does not help very much on a small farm— 
particularly if you don’t have anything to 
sell. For example, on my own place (I can 
speak of that because I am more familiar 
with that than I am with others) a 60-acre 
wheat allotment even at a good yield will 
not give much of a net return. So that our 
setup in our past farm programs have had 
a tendency to not help the small operator 
because they have cut his units down so 
much that even though he got more for what 
he had in total he didn’t increase his income 
very much. Now those are the two disad- 
vantages, as I see it, of the small operator. 
He has a high equipment cost and he has 
under our Government program been 
liméted even more than he would have been 
on the number of units that he can produce. 

Coming down to the credit side of the 
ledger, let’s look at a few of the things 
that we have on our side. First, the chief 
commodity that a small farmer has to sell 
is his and his family labor. So he must 
plan his program to make the best use of 
his labor. This means enterprises that 
will spread and utilize this labor over the 
entire year rather than to 1 or 2 high sea- 
sonal peaks. Livestock enterprises do this to 
a very good advantage and have some dis- 
advantages. Certainly he is not able to 
take off for California or Hawail and even 
come here to Spokane for the farm forum. 
It means that somebody has got to go and 
milk the cow, feed the pigs, gather the 
eggs. He is not quite as free as if he 
were out here and did most of his work 
in a 2 or 3 month period and then had a 
lull between them. It’s a year around busi- 
ness. But that is one of the chief thines 
he has to sell is his labor and I don't think 
that he is going to be able to get by. I 
would like to have a larger operation. My 
present equipment would handie without 
adding a single item 500 to 600 acres. In- 
stead of using a cat 450 hours, I might in- 
crease that to 1,000. And the same thing 
with my other equipment—but how are you 
going to do that. I’ve had an economist 
or 2 and some friends that said “well, 
that’s all right, just get another 250 acres.” 
That is a darn sight easier said than done. 
You are just about limited in an area like 
the Palouse area to what you already have 
because it seems like whenever anything 
comes up it isn't a small operator like my- 
self, who probably couldn’t pay much more 
than the shoestring payment necessary to 
start the thing, gets it but it’s somebody 
that’s got the cash to put down on the barrel 
head and that talks these days. 

The small operator can intensify his 
operations and his efficiency so that he pro- 
duces more per acre. This can be done 
through improved cultural practices, im- 
proved varieties and our new crop varieties 
and our new developments in livestock. In 
1928 when I was working on my masters 
thesis the experts thought they were getting 
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very efficient production if they could get 
by with 100 pounds of pork on 350 to 375 
pounds. I noticed an article the other day 
an experiment which they actually were get- 
ting pork production for as little as 2% 
pounds of grain per day. There is just one 
of the examples of more efficiency in live- 
stock. We're using fertilizers today in the 
area by Pullman which used to be considered 
a summer fallow area. Right now there is 
just a lot of recropping. That’s being done 
by the use of fertilizers and by the use of 
some improved cultural methods and by the 
use of improved varieties. Where can we 
get that information. I think one of our best 
sources is our extension soil conservation 
service and other Government agencies as 
well as private organizations. I don’t think 
we should sell private organizations down 
the river but I think that we should take 
some of their claims, and at least study 
them pretty carefully because usually if the 
fertilizer salesman feels you need fertilizer 
1 think he is right, but sometimes I wonder 
if you need 500 pounds or whether you need 
250. I do feel that, perhaps, the informa- 
tion that is given out through our research 
programs and our extension service probably 
would not tend to be a little prejudiced some- 
times against our pocketbooks, and I think 
you'll find that sometimes happens. 

What else can the small farmer do? I 
think he must produce a quality -product 
and one which isin demand. Right now the 
lard-type hog, as we all know, is out of 
business. I mean as far as the packer is 
concerned it is out of favor. Let’s put it 
that way because he has no demand fof it. 
So the grower that is going into the hog 
enterprise certainly doesn’t want to go in 
for the little short lard-type hog but rather 
for some of the improved meat-type strains 
of hogs. That is just one example. In 
times of a surplus of any commodity the 
quality product always moves. The quality 
produce moves first and usually at a higher 
price. If there is going to be any left, it’s 
usually the poor quality product. Fourth, 
labor may be utilized and income increased 
by what I like to call vertical diversification 
and upgrading. For example, the small farm 
operator might grade and candle his eggs 
and thus increase his return 8 to 10 cents 
per dozen on eggs. Or, he might rogue and 
certify his cereal crops and increase their 
value 25 to 50 cents per bushel. The same 
thing would apply to selling a small percent 
of his livestock as breeding stock. In other 
words, he’s got a commercial herd but if 
they are of the right quality and type he can 
sometimes add a few dollars to his income 
by selling some as breeding stock. Quality 
products are a must if this part of the pro- 
gram is to succeed. If you are going in for 
this thing, that’s the thing you've got to 
strive for. Fifth, the small farmer must, and 
this applies to all farmers, must be a good 
businessman and an economist aS a differ- 
ence of 30 days in marketing a commodity 
which has seasonal ‘peaks may mean the dif- 
ference between a nice profit and aloss. He 
again should make use of the crop and live- 
stock economic information available 
through his extension service and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Sixth, I think that he 
and his family must like farm life and be 
willing to work for what they wish to accom- 
plish. 

I personally am old-fashioned enough to 
think that there is no place like the farm 
to raise a family. And I think some of our 
surveys will bear out the fact that our rural 
boys and girls who live on a family-size farm 
have plenty of work. We don't find as much 
juvenile delinquency among the rural group 
as we do thosé who may be wondering just 
what they can do with their time next. I 
think any of you who have been out to the 
Spokane Junior Livestock Show can appre- 
ciate what I mean when you see what those 
young farm people are doing. Many of the 
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junior show animals, incidentally, are com- 
ing from the small family-size farm. 

The small farmer must be willing to sacri- 
fice a little bit. He is not going to work on 
a union wage scale nor hours. I suspect he 
is going to put in over 3,000 hours a year 
rather than the 2,000 hours a year which our 
industrial workers seem to feel is really too 
much. And, according to our previous 
speaker, they would like to get that down 
probably to 1,500 hours a year. They say 
that hard work never killed anybody. I’m 
not too sure that it didn’t shorten some peo- 
ple’s lives but I feel pretty confident that my 
chances of dying from overwork on the farm 
are a lot less than my chances of being killed 
in an automobile accident on vacation in 
California. That's just my feeling on the 
thing. Maybe our home farm isn’t going to 
kill us off as quick as some of the vacations 
we may take in our Car. 





To Israel’s Lebanese Neighbors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much wish to again bring to the atten- 
tion of our American people the fact 
that Israeli and Arabs alike in the Mid- 
dle East are not desirous of war but 
really hope for peace. It is the ex- 
tremists who seek to prevent a peaceful 
settlement so that all may live together 
in the Mideast to develop the resources 
of the area for the good of the people. 
I again insert into the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Leesan Al-Adl, a 
weekly Lebanese newspaper published 
by Checri S. Kanaan, expressing the de- 
sire of all the people of the area to live 
together in peace and harmony: 

To IsraeL’s LEBANESE NEIGHBORS 

Through the Lebanese in our own com- 
munity, as one Detroiter to his fellow-citi- 
zens of Lebanese extraction, I wish to appeal 
to the people of Lebanon in behalf of the 
just cause of good neighborliness and hu- 
manitarian fellowship. 

. Lebanon, bordering on Israel, has been 
and remains to this day the most peaceful 
of Israel’s neighbors. , 

I believe that this is due to your coun- 
trymen‘s recognition of the fact that Israel 
desires to live in harmony with the peoples 
who surround her. 

Therefore there have been no border inci- 
dents on the Lebanon-Israel frontiers. 

This is an indication that both peoples 
respect the rights of their citizens to live in 
their homes without danger, to work in their 
fields, to conduct their business, to walk 
freely in their communities, at any hour of 
day or night, without fear of attacks from 
terrorists. 

Such human relationship must become the 
order of the day among all peoples. 

But your country is officially a member 
of a league that is encouraging enmities 
against Jews, that has instigated murders 
of Jews, necessitating retaliations by the 
Israelis. 

There are some Lebanese who are giving 
comfort to the enemies of peace. 

But I am deeply convinced that most of 
the people of Lebanon lean in the direction 
of peace, that they~seek amity not only for 
themselves, but also for Israel, and therefore 
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also among and for all the other peoples of 
the Middle East. : 

My appeal to you is to join hands wi 
Israel, to encourage your countrymen ,, 
Lebanon to make peace with Israel ang ;, 
strive for peace in that entire area 

Israel suffers from the state of war. s, 
does Lebanon. 

Israel tourist trade has been cut off as 4 
result of the inhumanities that have forced 
Israel into an armed camp, in order that the 
lives of her citizens should be protected 

Lebanon, too, once a great attraction to) 
tourists of all faiths and all nations, js sy;- 
fering from the war scares that have been 
imposed on the Middle East by tyrants. 

Beirut suffers as much as Tel Aviv. 

So do Cairo and Alexandria and Damascus 

No Jew nor Christians ever went to Jery- 
salem without also visiting Beirut and Cairo 
and other great centers in the Middle East. 
Now they all suffer. 

I appeal to you: Let us join hands for 
peace, so that all peoples may benefit from 
Goodwill and humanitarian neighborliness 

The Lebanese in this country can do much 
to encourage peace. Won't you begin the 
movement for peace, to start with Lebanon 
and to spread to other lands of the Arabs, 
our cousins, with whom Israel desires peace 
and for whom the Jews of America would like 
to feel only the warmest kinship? 

This is an American Jew who appeals to 
you to work for peace, to induce your coun- 
trymen to make peace with Israel, and who 
chooses to sign himself with the Hebrew 
word for peace, “Shalom.” 





South Carolina’s Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the Republican Party of South 
Carolina is making fantastic progress 
under the leadership of the Honorable 
David Dows. As a member of the op- 
position party in my State, I have come 
to respect Mr. Dows as a clean fighter, 
a man of ability and of the highest char- 
acter. Mr. Dows believes in our con- 
stitutional form of Government and our 
free enterprise system. He has dedi- 
cated his efforts in establishing a strong 
opposition party in our State to give us 
better Government. He believes in the 
two-party system. Under his leader- 
ship, the Republican Party in South Car- 
olina last fall polled the largest vote, I 
believe, it has ever polled in South Caro- 
lina, certainly the largest vote since 
1876. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that 4 years 
ago, Mr. Dows was the Republican 
nominee for Congress in my district 
While making no active campaign, he 
polled the largest Republican poll re- 
ceived in the Third District since the 19th 
century. 

He is my warm, personal friend, and I 
am happy, Mr. Speaker, to insert at this 
point in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Index-Journal, my hometown news- 
paper: . 
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SovutH CAROLINA REPUBLICANS 


South Carolina Republicans apparently do 
not intend to let their organization die, now 
that it has been given some life. 

Republicans from this State plan to attend 
a regional meeting at Louisville, Ky., May 
10-11, it is reported from Columbia. Also, 
young Republicans of the State plan a meet- 
ing in Columbia, April 27. 

South Carolina could profit from the two- 
party system, and the Republicans are prob- 
ably on the right track when they deal with 
young people, For many older persons the 
name Republican leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth, and while they have left the Demo- 
cratic Party, they can not bring themselves 
to embrace the GOP. 

David Dows of this county has given a re- 
spectability to the Republican Party in South 
Carolina which should get it off on a sounder 
pasis than ever before. He did that through 
his own integrity and through his firmness 
in fighting the party battles of the past few 
years through the courts and the party coun- 
cils to a decision. 

His goal was to conduct affairs so that it 
would not be on a personal basis, but would 
conform strictly to the rules of the party and 
the laws of South Carolina. His efforts have 
done much to help bring about the two-party 
system here. 





The Lighting of the Torch for Religious 
Freedom in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp for the benefit of 
the Members a copy of a letter to the 
Postmaster General, which is self- 
explanatory; an editorial from the Long 
Island Press of March 10, 1957; and the 
text of the Flushing Remonstrance: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable ArtHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SuMMERFIELD: I write this 
appeal on behalf of the four Members of 
Congress from the County of Queens, in the 
State of New York, the Honorable Ausrrt H. 
BoscH#, Hon. James J. DeLaney, Hon. Lester 
Ho.tTzMan, and myself. You will note, there- 
fore, that this appeal is bipartisan and unan- 
imous, as far as the congressional delegation 
from Queens County, N. Y., is concerned. 

We would like to renew a request made be- 
fore to you that the Post Office Department 
issue a stamp in commemoration of the sign- 
ing of the famous Remonstrance at the 
Bowne House, Flushing, Queens County, 
N.Y. This landmark was dedicated as a na- 
tional shrine to religious freedom and toler- 
ance on October 10, 1945. December 27, 1957, 
will be the 300th anniversary of the signing 
of this document which lighted.the torch of 
religious freedom in America. 

It is our understanding that the Post Of- 
fice Department prefers to issue commem- 
orative stamps only on significant anniver- 
saries. Could there be any more significant 
anniversary than the 300th anniversary of 
religious freedom in America? 

It was in Bowne House in 1649 that John 
Bowne openly defied Gov. Peter Stuyvesant 
and the Government by giving asylum 
to persecuted Quakers who had been pro- 
hibited and denied the freedom of worship- 
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ing God according to their beliefs. For this 
John Bowne suffered arrest, imprisonment, 
separation from his family, and banishment 
from America. 

I am sure you will find in your files numer- 
ous endorsements of this commemorative 
stamp and suggestions for a design. 

I hope you will give the most earnest con- 
sideration to this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry J. LATHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Must Lonc ISLAND REMONSTRATE AGAIN? 


The Post Office Department has issued 
stamps’ to commemorate many historic 
events and to honor famous Americans. 

It also has issued special stamps in tribute 
to poultry-raising, the trucking industry, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—to 
name a few. 

The time now is ripe for the Post Office 
Department to issue a stamp commemorat- 
ing one of the greatest events in our history, 
the establishment of true religious freedom 
in America, 

That freedom was established on Long 
Island. It was born in the historic Piushing 
Remonstrance of 1657, and this is the 300th 
anniversary of that event. 

In those early colonial days, some valiant 
Long Islanders ran into trouble with Gov. 
Peter Stuyvesant over their right to worship 
according to their personal religious convic- 
tions, This series of troublous events 
reached its climax when Stuyvesant posted 
a proclamation in every town forbidding the 
good countrymen to accept Quakers into 
their homes. 

The Remonstrance was Long Island’s an- 
swer to Governor Stuyvesant. It marked a 
turning point in the battle for religious free- 
dom. 

The Post Office Department has been asked 
to issue a special commemorative Religious 
Freedom Tercentenary Stamp. A proposed 
design for this stamp has been submitted 
to Washington. It ‘bears the picture of 
Bowne House—the home of John Bowne, an 
early fighter for religious freedom. 

Unless the Post Office Department soon 
shows some indication that it is going to 
authorize a Religious Freedom Stamp—in 
connection with the tercentenary—it will be 
time for Long Islanders to send Washington 
a 1957-style Remonstrance. 





REMONSTRANCE OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
Town or FLUSHING TO GOVERNOR Struy- 
VESANT, DECEMBER 27, 1657 
Richt HonoraBie: You have been pleased 

to send up unto usia certain prohibition or 

command that we should not receive or en- 
tertain any of those people called Quakers 
because they are supposed to be by some, 
seducers of the people. For our part we can- 
not condemn them in this case, neither can 
we stretch out our hands against them, to 
punish, banish or persecute them, for out 

of Christ God is consuming fire, and it is a 

fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 

living God. 

We desire therefore in this case not to 
judge least we be judged, neither to condemn 
least we be condemned, but rather let every 


man stand and fall to his own Master. Wee 


are bounde by the Law to doe good unto 
all men, especially to those of the household 
of faith. And though for the present we 
seem to be unsensible of the law and the 
Law giver yet when death and the Law 
assault us, if wee have our advocate to seeke, 
who shall plead for us in this case of con- 
science betwixt God and our own souls; the 
powers of this world can neither attack us, 
neither excuse us, for if God justifye who 
can condemn and if God condemn there is 
none can justifye. 

And for those jealousies and suspicions 
which some have of them, that they are 
destructive unto Magistracy and Minsterye, 
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that can not bee, for the magistrate hath 
the sword in his hand and the minister hath 
the sword in his hand, as witnesse those two 
great examples which all magistrates and 
ministers are to follow, Moses and Christ, 
whom God raised up maintained and de- 
fended against all the enemies both of flesh 
and spirit; and therefore that which is of 
God will stand, and that which is of man 
will come to nothing. And as the Lord hath 
taught Moses or the civil power to give an 
outward liberty in the state by the law writ- 
ten in his heart designed for the good of all, 
and can truly judge who is good, who is evil, 
who is true and who is false, and can pass 
definitive sentence of life or death against 
that man which rises up against the funda- 
mental law of the States General; soe he 
hath made his ministers a savor of hfe unto 
life, and a savor of death unto death. 

The law of love, peace, and liberty in the 
states extending to Jews, Turks, and Egyp- 
tians, as they are considered the sonnes of 
Adam, which is the glory of the outward 
state of Holland, soe love, peace, and liberty, 
extending to all in Christ Jesus, condemns 
hatred, war, and bondage. And because our 
Saviour saith it is impossible but that of- 
fenses will come, but woe unto him by 
whom they cometh, our desire is not to of- 
fend one of his little ones, in whatsoever 
form, name or title hee appears in, whether 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist or Quak- 
er, but shall be glad to see anything of God 
in any of them, desiring to doe unto all men 
as wee desire all men should doe unto us, 
which is the true law both of church and 
state; for our Saviour saith this is the law 
and the prophets. 

Therefore if any of these said persons come 
in love unto us, we cannot in conscience lay 
violent hands upon them, but give them free 
egresse and regresse unto our town, and 
houses, as God shall persuade our con- 
sciences. And in this we are true subjects 
both of church and state, for we are bounde 
by the law of God and man to doe good unto 
all men and evil to noe man. And this is ac- 
cording to the patent and charter of our 
towne, given unto us in the name of the 
States General, which we are not willing to 
infringe, and violate, but shall houlde to our 
patent and shall remaine, your humble sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Vlishing. 

Written this 27th day of December, in the 
year 1657, by mee 

Epwarp Harr, 
Clericus. 





Let Us Correct the Causes of the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include a notable and timely address 
by Hon. Jamre L. Wuirten, of Mississippi, 
delivered before the Plains Cotton Grow- 
ers Association at Lubbock, Tex., Mon- 
day, March 18, 1957. 

Mr. WHITTEN has served as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for many years and is per- 
haps as familiar with the farm problem 
as any man in the Nation today: 

Ler Us Correct THE CAUSES OF THE FARM 
PROBLEM 

We have learned that controlling acreage 

will not control United States production. 
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We also have learned that reducing United 
States production will not reduce world pro- 
duction. 

Also, the Department has shown, through 
its shortsighted policy of holding United 
States offerings in world trade above world 
prices, which it followed up until a year ago, 
that while such course would help hold up 
world prices, in the process foreign coun- 
tries increased production, got the markets, 
and the United States ended with surpluses 
on which it paid storage and continued to 
reduce United States acreage, while foreign 
acreage expanded. 

We have learned that Secretary Benson’s 
theory of reducing price supports won't work. 
In recent hearings before my committee, it 
was shown that the Secretary’s action in 
reducing price supports on cotton $15 per 
bale had not decreased production, had not 
increased consumption, nor had this reduc- 
tion been passed on to the consumer. All 
his action did was to lower farm income. 

Existing law invites every farmer to in- 
crease his production per acre to the fullest 
extent he can. Present efforts to control 
United States production by acres leads to 
more and more use of expensive fertilizers, 
insecticides, irrigation equipment, and other 
expensive equipment, adding to operating 
costs. As the farmer, with reduced acreage, 
tries to produce more and more per acre 
under existing law, in effect he cuts his own 
acreage for the following year. And, if con- 
tinued, it would mean a gradual shrinkage of 
an already too small acreage, resulting in 
more and more people being forced from the 
farms. 

The present acreage reserve program, 
where the farmer is paid for leaving out of 
production a part of his allotted cotton 
acreage, also heads in the wrong direction 
and is based on the false premise that re- 
moving acres until present supplies are sold 
will correct the farm situation. 

It is my opinion that such program. is 
doing untold harm to every city, town, and 
village in the country. I would point out 
another fact which farmers should recog- 
nize. Today there are only 13 percent of 
the American people on farms and the other 
87 percent will bélieve that this acreage 
reserve payment is a direct gift to the farmer, 
whereas in fact it will be of little help to 
the farmer, for the reason that the farmer 
must leave this acreage out of his already 
limited allotment. Such payment from the 
Government will not substantially add to 
his income, but is in substitution for the 
income he would have received from the 
acreage. Since the payment comes for not 
farming, it is my opinion this will, in time, 
inflame the American people against farm 
programs generally. 

It is my belief that we must rewrite our 
farm legislation so as to reverse the present 
approach, which leads to less and less farm- 
ing on a more and more expensive basis, 
which does not relieve the world supply and 
demand situation and makes the condition 
with the American farmer more and more 
dependent upon the 87 percent of Ameri- 
cans who are nonfarmers, who in the final 
analysis, through their Representatives in 
Congress, must accept any farm program in 
order for it to continue. 

We must start out with the premise that 
any farm program, to be worthwhile, must 
let the American farmer farm. The world 
needs American production; if Ameriéan, 
farmers do not farm year in and year out 
we will gradually lose our markets to for- 
eign competition. If our farmers do not 
farm, all businesses which are to any degree 
dependent upon farm production and activ- 
ity will feel the pinch greatly as they are 
beginning to do at the present time. 

If we do not let our farmers farm, where 
are the thousands and thousands of young 
4-H Club members going to find a place 
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to use their talents in connection with 
farming? 

It is my belief that the best approach to 
our present farm difficulties is through a 
domestic allotment plan. I have been work- 
ing with lawyers at the Department of Agri- 
culture in recent weeks, in an effort to write 
such a bill, which would apply to wheat, to- 
bacco, and rice en the same general basis 
as it would for cotton. We all recognize 
that with a dollar an hour minimum wage, 
the bargaining rights of labor unions, 14 
freight rate increases since World War II, 
and all the other costs bfilt into the Ameri- 
can economy by various laws, it is absolutely 
essential that some protection against such 
costs be given to the American farmer 
through price supports. I am convinced, 
however, that these protections should be 
self-financing in that the costs should be 
passed on to the consumer by the sales 
price. All cost of wage contracts is paid by 
the consumer. All the costs of freight rate 
increases are borne by the user. Thus it 
goes. Only the farmer is left dependent 
upon annual appropriations of the Congress; 
and yet the necessity for such financial sup- 
port of the farmer flows from these other 
laws which add to his costs. Therefore, I 
am preparing a bill which will be introduced 
shortly, wherein the American cotton farmer 
will be given support on his share of the 
doméstic market, figured in terms of bales 
or pounds. Such supports on the farmer’s 
share of the domestic market should be on 
the basis of 100 percent of parity. Under 
such bill, the farmer will be released from 
acreage controls and any cotton that he 
produces beyond his share of domestic mar- 
kets would be available only for world trade 
and on that share of his crop the farmer 
would be dependent on what the world 
market would pay. 

This approach would guarantee to users 
of American cotton that the United States 
would continue as a consistent source of sup- 
ply. Under this approach we would get rid 
of all acreage controls and the many trouble- 
some features of such a control program. 

Based on my years of experience as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, where we review annually the 
overall farm-program operations, it is my 
belief that the mechanics of such a program 
would be to issue to the farmer annually 
certificates for his share of the domestic 
market, figured in bales and pounds on some- 


what the same basis as acreage is now figured.’ 


Domestic mills then would be required to 
use only certified cotton to meet their domtes- 
tic market, but would be authorized to buy at 
the world price a sufficient quantity of cot- 
ton for their export market. 

Such an approach would prevent the out- 
lay of millions of dollars each year by the 
Government, as is now required. Instead of 
the American people being taxed to support 
the farm program, the users would pay the 
cost just as now the users pay the cost of 
wage contracts, freight-rate increases and all 
the rest. 

Such a program will make it possible to use 
our exchanges, it will restore cotton move- 
ments to normal channels, and above all it 
will let our farmers farm as against present 

. It will let the farmer rotate the 
use of his land, reduce his operating expenses 
and will relieve the farmer from having to 
vote more and more acreage restrictions on 
himself in order to obtain support prices. 

Such bill will require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell at competitive prices any cot- 
ton above a security reserve which comes 
into the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, within 12 months after title 
is taken over by such Corporation. Such 
a@ program would regain and retain the farm- 
ers’ export market upon which his economic 
well-being is dependent. : 

May I ask that all farmers and farm organ- 
izations study such proposals for the pur- 
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pose of improving on their views. I am sure 
that such a program will not be perfec 
However, I do know such an approach wil) q, 
much to correct the glaring defects in the 
present law which reduces the farmer's farm_- 
ing every year and which leaves the { armer 
more and more dependent upon annua) 
appropriations of the Congress. 





Barns and Skyscrapers Inseparable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr.~ Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am privileged to include a talk given 
at the Spokane Farm Forum recently by 
Mr. W. B. Camp, of Bakersfield, Calif. 

Mr. Camp’s speech graphically depicts 
some of the problems today facing the 
rural businessman. : 

BaRNS AND SKYSCRAPERS INSEPARABLE 
(By W. B. Camp) 


It has been well said, “There is nothing 
so constant as change.” This is particularly 
true in American agriculture. The story 
is the same whether it be north, south, 
east, or west. Farmers are breaking away 
rapidly from the traditional pattern of ag- 
riculture. We are in the era of intensive 
mechanization and keen competition. We 
are in the middle of an agricultural revolu- 
tion all over America. 

Research and education are the funda- 
mental bases for all progress, and the pro- 
gress made in American agriculture up to 
now is but a steppingstone to what we may 
expect in the future. Agriculture has ad- 
vanced step by step with scientific and tech- 
nological achievements; it has kept pace 
with the rapid advance of industry. To- 
gether they have made possible the unpar- 
— standards of living that we now en- 
joy. 

Newspaper cartoons still picture farmers 
wearing patched overalls and seedy straw 
hats, and I'm sure we don’t mind. Most of 
us do wear sturdy clothes when out working 
our crops or when around the barn taking 
care of farm chores; but the time has come 
when farmers must not be considered a sepa- 
rate or a special class of the American society. 
No longer should we use the term ‘farmers 
and businessmen.” It should be “farmers 
and other businessmen.” 

A successful farmer these days must be 
® combined scientist, engineer, and good 
businessman. He must have expert train- 
ing, and it should come early. Our school 
authorities in this country are to be com- 
plimented for the fine agricultural programs 
set up in almost every school. The progres- 
siveness of agriculture in each of our States 
today can definitely be-measured by the 
training boys and girls have been receiving 
in agricultural courses, and through their 
4-H Clubs and Future Farmer chapters. This 
in-the-classroom and on-the-farm training, 
combined with the work given at our agri- 
cultural colleges, gives our young folks the 
finest agricultural training availabie any- 
where in the world. 

Awareness of the mutual interdependence 
of agriculture and industry is growing gen- 
erally. The present-day farm could not ex- 
ist without the products of industry. It 's 
also true that industry could not prosper 
without strong outlets among its farm cus- 
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tomers. ‘This interdependence is due pri- 
marily to the development of mechanized 
commercial agriculture. And while increas- 
ing commercialization has at times brought 
more ty to the farmer, it has also 
made it possible for him to go broke much 
faster. In the 1920’s it took 8 or 9 years for 
a farmer to go broke—while today the job 
can be done in 2 or 3 years—or even less. 

This growing commercialization of agricu- 
ture quite obviously then has brought town 
and country closer together. The farmer 
puys more of more different things in town 
now—and he also sells more in town than 
ever before. 

It is difficult for many of our people to 
fully appreciate the true meaning of this. 
So it is important that we do everything 
possible to bring about a more realistic 
understanding concerning these matters. 
We must tell the full story where it will do 
the most good for the future—to the youth 
of the country. 

City chambers of commerce have done a 

job of getting their school children to 
visit industrial plants as a regular part of 
school work. Let’s get busy and have these 
same city schoolchildren taken on weil 
planned farm tours. This could be of great 
value to all. 

Again I speak of “change.” For the coun- 
try as a whole, the tendency over a period of 
years has been toward the consolidation of 
small farms into larger farms. That tend- 
ency will continue, if we are to have the 
greatest economic production. 

The family farm of the future will be a 
new type of farm. It will be bigger, better 
equipped, better financed, and better 
manned than it has been in much of the 
country. As such, it can survive. The fam- 
ily farm is invaluable. The best men and 
women the world has ever seen have come 
from this type of farm. It will still provide 
us with these men and women—if we give it 
a chance. I am for giving it a chance as a 
free independent enterprise, where ability 
will find its natural and abundant reward. 
But what we have known as the family-size 
farm in parts of the country in the past is 
definitely on the way out. This naturally 
applies more to some types of agriculture 
than to others. Farm consolidations and 
abandonments have reduced the number of 
farms 10 percent in the last 4 years. This is 
at a rate of nearly 120,000 farms per year. 

Increasing the size of farming operations 
does not automatically guarantee a higher 
income. Sound management is still a must— 
in fact, even more necessary as the size 
of the operation increases. Good farmers 
will survive if they are good managers, em- 
ploy modern methods, recognize progress, 
and honestly face the fact that their opera- 
tion must be large enough to comprise an 
economic unit. Please don’t misunderstand 
what I am really saying. I am not arguing 
for large farms as such. I am merely saying 
that for most of our crops in the United 
States farms will continue to increase until 
they have reached a size that will be eco- 
nomic for that crop. 

Those who are close to the land should be 
helped to stay if it is possible to do so, but I 
do not want them kept as mendicants nor 
as slaves of the “welfare state.” I do not 
want them kept there by any sort of device 
that penalizes initiative or rewards ineffi- 
ciency. Such devices cannot last. After all 
the public interest is going to prevail, if we 
are to remain a free people. 

Yet, we have a bunch of so-called do- 
gooders over the country blindly arguing for 
unrealistic programs. These bleeding hearts 
are advocating higher and higher wages (and 
I am for this up to a point—I like to pay 
good wages). The same bunch is yelping 
for cheaper food (I’m for that too, provided 
there is a profit left to furnish a decent living 
for the farmer and his family). The very 
fame bunch is damning the actual and in- 
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evitable trend in American agriculture and 
demanding a return to the old-type family- 
size farm—which really means a return to 
horse and buggy days. In those days, mod- 
ern plumbing and other conveniences were 
not for farmers. 

This type of mouthing has its appeal to 
many unthinking people, but the fact is 
these three things—higher and higher wages, 
cheap food, and smaller farms—never have, 
don’t now, and never will go together. We 
all know that a pair of shoes, a tractor, or an 
automobile would cost very much more if 
they were made in thousands of little shops, 
and if present high rates of pay maintained. 
And I insist that farmers are entitled to just 
as good wages as anyone else. 

And again I speak of change. It has not 
been so terribly long ago that I was plowing 
my bull on our small farm in South Carolina. 
It has been still a shorter time since I went 
to California and planted the first patches 
of cotton in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Today cotton is the number one cash crop 
in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. The 
income from cotton in California in 1953 was 
greater than the total combined income from 
the three major fruit crops of citrus, grapes, 
and peaches. Of course, all of this cotton is 
grown with irrigation." 

This leads me right into another subject 
that I wish to mention—namely, supple- 
mental irrigation in the rainfall region. I 
speak of this here today because I suspect 
there are many of you who do not know 
just what is taking place in this respect. 

It is my conviction, based upon my own 
personal experience and observation, that 
supplemental irrigation is the most impor- 
tant single thing now offered for the im- 
provement of agriculture in the rainfall 
belt. I say this in spite of the fact I know 
there are still a lot of doubting Thomases. 
My two sons and I own and operate farms 
in South Carolina and we irrigate everything 
with highly pleasing results. In my opinion, 
the time is not far distant when all the 
better farmers across the country will accept 
irrigation just as readily as they accept trac- 
tors and electricity today. Certainly a revo- 
lutionary change. 

So progress marches on. We cannot, and 
should not attempt to reverse a natural eco- 
nomic, trends. We should not, by legisla- 
tion, try to prevent the shift of crops from 
one State or area to another. 

I have always been one of those who feels 
that just as surely as water runs down- 
hill crops and livestock are also going to 
flow, or migrate, toward those areas in this 
country where they can be most economi- 
cally produced and marketed. This same 
reasoning also applies to industrial plants. 
This-is as it should be—though it can only 
happen under a free economy. This is not 
the way they do it in Russia. 

As you folks know, farmers have been 
called many ugly names for refusing to sign 
contracts with unions. We recognize the 
right to collective bargaining, but we also 
recognize the right of any person to choose 
for himself whether or not to join any or- 
ganization. We are still proud of the inde- 
pendence of our industry in this respect. 
We want to remain free to produce, free to 
harvest, and free to market the crops that 
means so much to our families and to-our 
country’s prosperity. 

For this reason, we believe that it is in the 
interest of everybody that the law be en- 
forced which recognizes and assures the fun- 
damental right of freemen to work to obtain 
a@ livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies, and to do so entirely free from coercion 
by unions, employers, or any other agency. 

And now & word’ about the present farm 
situation. It is possible that most of you 
are now experiencing a mild to strong boom 
in your business. We farmers have been told 
that 1956 was another wonderful year for 
business in general. Almost everything we 
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read or hear over the radio says the same 
thing. Therefore, it must have been so. 
However, as you know there is one major 
segment of our economy that has not done 
so well for a lot of our people during the 
past few years. I am speaking of agriculture. 
We do have farm problems. They are real, 
and we can’t just wish them away. Over- 
production is the heart of the farm-price 
problem. 

We farmers could stand many of the price 
declines if we saw our costs coming down 
proportionately. But just the opposite has 
happened. As a result we find ourselves 
fighting with our backs to the wall. Writers 
call it a squeeze. That is really quite an 
understatement. Industrial wage increases 
has caused higher prices for machinery and 
other farm supplies. The only things that 
are cheaper for the farmer are the farm 
products he buys from other farmers 

A few years ago we said, “Food will win the 
war.”- Farmers went to work and produced 
in abundance—as never before. We won 
the war—but farmers were geared or tooled, 
for high production. It isn’t possible to 
flip a switch and shut off crop production 
like you can factory produced items. Now 
we have several billion dollars worth of sur- 
plus crops on hand. What to do with it is 
a very big question. It is very encouraging 
to see that during the past several months 
much progress has been made in exporting 
vast quantities of these surpluses, and the 
future begins to look brighter. 

I think it should be said right here that 
even though this surplus is troublesome, our 
problem would certainly be more painful to 
all America if our farms failed to produce 
enough to feed and clothe us. 

How long can farm income be squeezed 
without upsetting city prosperity? I know 
of no sure-fire answers, but here are some 
facts and theories: 

Effect of low farm prices on the cities is 
being offset so far by bullish factors in the 
rest of the economy. 

Increased employment in industry, hous- 
ing, etc., is absorbing any unemployment 
stemming from decreased farm expenditures. 
It’s also absorbing the workers who are mi- 
grating from farms to cities. Net migration 
from farms to cities averages over 1 million 
yearly. 

Serious unemployment and reduced farm 
income would mean trouble in the entire 
economy; but unless considerable city unem- 
ployment develops, some farm distress, in 
the midst of city prosperity, may continue 
for a while. 

We have many people in this country writ- 
ing newspaper articles and making pretty 
speeches about how well off they think the 
farmer really is. They tell you in one 
breath that the farmer may not be selling 
his produce for enough to pay expenses—but 
they hasten to say this should not be con- 
sidered too bad because farmers have other 
off-the-farm income. 

These smart boys have the audacity to say 
that farmers a few years back were living 
in a “dream world.” A world in which they 
have no right to dwell. Farmers must get 
back to the “good old days” they say when 
their living standards were much lower than 
those of their city cousins. This in spite of 
the fact that all of the businesses in this 
country, together with all of our labor, ex- 
cept farm labor, are enjoying the greatest 
prosperity they have ever known. 

These same fellows will tell you that for 
the country as a whole about one-third of 
the farmers’ total income is from sources 
other than the sale of produce. Recently, 
I heard one of.them state that more than 
one-half of the total income of farmers in 
the New England States is from sources other 
than the sale of farm produce. When ques- 
tioned about what these other sources of 
income might be, this fellow gave as an ex- 
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ample, that: “some farmers make additional 
money by taking in overnight lodgers.” 

I am sure all of you will agree that in the 
long run our farm prices have got to be such 
that farmers can pay their expenses and 
take care of the needs of their families from 
the income derived solely from the farm 
itself. Farming as such has got to be a 
profitable business just as does the opera- 
tion of a department store, or anything else. 

Those of you who are farmers here today 
recognize the value of cooperating with other 
businessmen. We must bear in mind that 
the proportion of people who understand 
agriculture is small, and constantly declin- 
ing. So I ask you to take this suggestion 


back to our colleagues. Join with other- 


businessmen in the doings of our chambers 
of commerce, and other civic bodies. Your 
local chamber, State chamber and the United 
States Chamber are organizations through 
which we can make ourselves heard by oth- 
ers than just other farmers. And we -farm- 
ers will be heard, if we are willing to listen 
to others; as well as speak ourselves. 

As farmers, we must face up to it. We 
may not be the political force we once were. 
Even so, it is important to remember that 
farmers, and the farms, are absolutely essen- 
tial. Food and fiber must be produced if 
the people are to live and work. They can 
do without radios and automobiles and other 
modern conveniences, but they must be fed 
and they must be clothed. 

Today less than 13 percent of the Ameri- 
cans live on farms. Yet almost a hundred 
percent have an opinion on how farmers 
should live and how they should be treated. 
We have members of State and national 
legislatures who don't even know the dif- 
ference between a steer and a bull. They 


debate violently over agricultural problems.” 


Men vote on laws affecting prices of agri- 
cultural products who know absolutely noth- 
ing about agriculture. 

This is why the farmer wants the city man 
to better understand his problems. Unlike 
labor bosses or big government, the farmer 
is not trying to take over the country. He is 
not attempting to take over control of cities, 
and he is not trying to stuff any new systems 
or way of life down the throats of the peo- 
ple. The farmer is a capitalist. He owns 
property and wants to make it pay a profit. 

With these basic facts in mind I have made 
it my business, during the past 5 years that 
have been your agricultural representative 
on the United States chamber board, to try 
and stamp indelibly in the mimds of other 
members the fact that agriculture is a very 
important segment of our overall economy. 

Actually, when we speak of our agricul- 
tural plant that produces food and fibers, 
we think of only a part of it—the farm. In 
reality, many more segments of the non- 
agricultural economy are included in the 
agricultural plant. Aside from the automo- 
tive, farm machinery, and petroleum indus- 
tries, more and more chemical industries 
have become suppliers of agriculture. And 
when all the processing, transportation, 
banking, and other commercial services are 
considered, there are scarcely any industries 
which do not, in some way, participate in 
farm production. 

Perhaps you feel you know all about agri- 
culture—what it is; where it is; how big it is. 
If you live on a farm, you know agriculture 
as the farmer knows it. If you live in a city, 
agriculture probably means what you see on 
a drive in the country—or fresh milk on your 
doorstep, fruits and vegetables at the gro- 
cery—or exhibits at the county fair. 

But agriculture is much more. It's big, 
broad and basic. It's the basic industry— 
its the big job—look at these figures. Of 62 
million employed Americans, 25 mililon work 
somewhere in agriculture—10 million on 
farms, 6 million produce for and. service 
farmers, and 9 million process and distribute 
farm products. In adidtion, a quarter- 
million scientists directly serve agriculture. 
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So, you see, about 40 percent of all jobs 
are in agriculture—jobs important to every- 
one, jobs with futures, jobs with financial 
and personal rewards. 

So, as stated by Dr. Karl Brandt recently, 
it is very important for us to see the goal 
in our aid to agriculture in the perspective 
of the overall growth and stability of the 
national economy. Such growth requires 
manpower in new occupations and indus- 
tries. And the reservoir from which much 
of this labor must come is the low-income 
farms. ; 

This will be good, because as has so often 
been said the marginal farmer who produces 
very little for the market, and the unem- 
ployed farm worker is a social problem—not 
a farm problem. 

The choice of occupation and search for 
the place where people earn their living 
must be their own. To avoid crossing the 
threshold of the economy of compulsion and 
the police state, we must either push people 
out of theif chosen place in the economy, 
or bribe them with a guaranty of security 
in such position. 

And now, with very deep gratification I 
again speak of change—this time I refer to 
politics. Most of the social reformers and 
do-gooders working out of Washington for 
many years prior to 1953, would have us 
believe that success is a social evil. They 
have been trying to help legislate unsuc- 
cessful people prosperity merely by 
legislating the successful people out of it. 

Even though I am a registered Democrat, 
I am pleased to admit that under this ad- 
ministration we are finding that farmers 
are being given a greater voice in determin- 
ing what is needed. In fact, they are being 
made responsible for all the new agricultural 
programs that are now in effect. 

Farmers are well aware that the Govern- 
ment in some capacity directly assists nearly 
all groups in our economy. They know of 
such things as certain reserve funds being 
exempt from taxation for shipbuilding; of 
industry tariffs; of the subsidization of postal 
rates for magazines and papers; of mail sub- 
sidies for airlines; minimum social-security 
benefits for labor and the like. Therefore, 
it is well that none of us assume the atti- 
tude that farm subsidies are unconstitutional 
or that farmers have an inside track on 
Uncle Sam’s protective arm or on his 
pocketbook. 5 

I am not arguing for farm subsidies, as 
such, but I am saying it is my opinion that 
farmers will relinquish their demand for 
some type of Federal help—only when other 
segments of our economy relinquish theirs. 
It seems fair to assume that we cannot 
embrace the theory of subsidies in general 
and then deny them to agriculture, our most 
basi: industry, without courting complete 
ruin for all. I am in favor of farm 
that will place the farmer on an equal foot- 
ing with other groups of citizens of the 
country. 

After all, the real issue in our agricultural 
policy is not whether farmers should be 
assisted by the United States Government 
in improving their income, or, how much 
assistance they should receive. The Con- 
gress, as well as the executive branch of 
our Government are agreed that such aid 
will be granted in generous amounts. The 
issue is the clear recognition of the proper 
goal of such aid, and how to reach this goal 
with a minimum of waste and damage to 
the system itself. 

‘Most Americans are yet unaware of the 
evil forces trying to shape the future for 
them. This is why we need today as never 
before, intelligent and enlightened under- 
standing. We must read the/signs of the 
times. We must read them correctly and 
wisely. Without this wisdom and under- 
standing we may barter away our birthright 
and destroy our national security. We have 
too many of our good people saying, “It can’t 
happen here.” I plead with you to please not 
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be so blind. Just look what is happenin 
all over the world—and for that matter, her. 
as home, too. It may be later than we think 

None of us can afford to be complacent. 1; 
is high time we wake up to what is happen. 
ing. There are those among us who woulg 
challenge our American way of life; who 
would sustitute a system of economic con. 
trols for our tried and tested system of free 
enterprise, a system which has given us the 
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highest standard of living of any nation in 
the world. 

When the farmer is told how much acre. 
age he must plant; when the laboring man 
is told he must join a union in order to work: 
when the merchant or manufacturer is tolq 
how much he can charge for his product: 
then we are dangerously close to a controlled 
economy. 

When the power to tax is used to redis- 
tribute our wealth, then we are dangerously 
close to socialism. . 

A way of life brought us to this high place 
which we call the American way of life, and 
all the facts of history and all the facts of 
life today tell me that our way of life is the 
fullest, the freest, the most satisfying, the 
most promising the world has ever seen. The 
American way of life has provided us with 
an abundance, and the world with an exam- 
ple, the like of which was never seen before 
in all the history of the world. 

That we may be better enabled to put up 
@ winning fight, let me urge that we al! re- 
view again two of our great basic instru- 
ments, our Constitution, with the Bil! of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. 
For guidance in all our thinking, these in- 
struments have no equal in the history of 
any people, for they are without parallel. We 
must once and for all turn back to the con- 
stitutional government, and turn away from 
these foreign ideologies that in recent years 
have so bedeviled us and so bewildered our 
people. 

And now, as Lady Godiva said as she 
neared the end of her journey: “I now ap- 
proach my close.” 

Summing up, then, we might ‘ask, what 
do our farm problems mean to the man 
behind an assembly line in an auto factory? 
To the man behind a desk in a New York 
skyscraper, or the salesman behind a coun- 
ter in a Spokane department store? Not 
much; only the breath of economic as well 
as physical life; only the difference between 
hunger and plenty; only the difference be- 
tween success and failure; that much and 
nothing less. Theréfore, I say, barns and 
skyscrapers are inseparable. 


The Death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, with sor- 
row I join the other Members of this 
Body in expressing my deep regret upon 
the tragic and untimely death of Ramon 
Magsaysay, president of ‘the Philippine 
Republic. 

A great and courageous leader of noble 
people, his loss will be mourned by all 
freedom loving peoples of the world. 
His passing will be especially felt in the 
United States because his friendship and 
that of his people was an anchor of 
strength in Asia upon which we could 
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ynfailingly depend. His dedication to 
gemocratic principles were and should 
continue to be an inspiration to his peo- 
ple, to Americans of Philippine descent 
and to all people, and his life will be 
recorded in the pages of history as one 
of honor and glory. 





Passing Out the Dollars Is Poor Kind of 
Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
_OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Akron (Ohio) Beacon _ 


Journal dated Sunday, March 17, writ- 
ten by the owner of the paper. I believe 
this editorial to be a significant analysis 
and worthy of bringing it to the atten- 
tion °f the Members of Congress: 
PassING OvT THE Doxiars Is Poor KIND OF 
DIPLoMacy 
(By John S. Knight) 

The United States is finding that the role 
of a peacemaker has few rewards. 

The British and the French press are blam- 
ing President Eisenhower for the present 
chaotic situation in the Middle East.’ 

The Israelis are furious because their 
withdrawal from the Gaza strip was car- 
ried out on the assumption that Egypt 
would on no account be permitted to re- 
gain control of that area. 

Colonel Nasser has consistently flouted the 
will of both the United States and the United 
Nations. The Egyptian dictator, by moving 
to take administrative control of the Gaza 
strip, has violated the spizit, if not the let- 
ter of the assurances given to Israel. 

Israel, with good reason, feels she had a 
moral commitment from President Eisen- 
hower that the Egyptians would not be per- 
mitted to return. 

The London Telegraph is sputtering that 
“the decision to force the Israelis out of 
Gaza by threatening sanctions was taken by 
the President, arid by the President alone. 

“It sprang,” continues the Telegraph, 
“from his own personal conception of his 
role in world affairs as upholder of moral 
law.” : 


PROPAGANDA ANP DOLLARS WON’T WIN FRIENDS 


And so it goes. This is the price we pay, 
quite apart from the billions available to any 
nation that has communism for sale, for 
accepting, as President Eisenhower has said, 
“Our own deep involvement in the destiny 
of men. everywhere.” 

One day we will regret this global nonsense 
and scrap the present concept of foreign 
policy which is aimed at bringing about what 
the President calls “‘a universal moral order.” 

But, meanwhile, we go blundering along 
in the naiye belief that propaganda and eco- 
nomic aid (your tax dollars) will make com- 
munism less tempting to the so-called back- 
ward nations. 

On the propaganda front, Secretary Dulles 
Predicted in Canberra “the inevitable failure 
of communism in Red China.” 

Now how does Foster, as Ike calls him, 
know this to be so? _How can he say with 
such certainty that “Chinese communism 
will stumble over its own inherent defects’? 
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Dulles’ remarks must have given Chou 
En-lai a good laugh. From all I can learn, 
the leaders of Red China are sitting pretty. 
In due time they'll be living at the Waldorf 
as accredited representatives to the United 
Nations. 


RICHARDS TRYING HARD TO GIVE AWAY MILLIONS 


And speaking of the United States money 
tree, former Representative James P. Rich- 
ards, of South Carolina, is now in the Middle 
East to shake off a few million dollar bills for 
the “underprivileged” in that area. 

As the President’s personal ambassador, 
Mr. Richards has $200 million in his pocket 
and is looking for projects such as dams, irri- 
gation and hydroelectric installations, roads, 
communications, hospitals, and schools. 

And Mr. Richards is a man in a hurry. He 
has to spend the $200 million before July 1 
when the 1958 fiscal year begins. 

So the State Department has prepared a 
list for Richards of the projects which it 
thinks the Arabs would like to have. 

All he has to do is to obtain promises 
from their oil-rich leaders that they won't 
again play footsie with the Russians. 

According to William McGaffin, of our 
Washington bureau, State Department offi- 
cials hope he will come back with results, 
mtaning, of course, that he has managed 
to get rid of our money. 


JOHNSTON ADVOCATES SPEEDUP IN SPENDING 


Another pie-in-the-sky advocate is Eric 
Johnston, Chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Committee. John- 
ston, who has Eisenhower’s good ear, wants 
Uncle Sam to sponsor a world welfare state. 

He thinks wet are spending far too little 
on foreign assistance. Using the rationaliza- 
tion that more economic aid will reduce 
military spending, Johnston recommends a 
vastly expanded program to help meet the 
capital and technical needs of the under- 
developed countries—financed in part from 
funds presentiy designated for military 
spending. 

Johnston prefers loans to grants, but he'll 
settle for outright giveaways where loans 
are not practical. 

Like Dulles, he sees cracks in the facade 
of the Soviet Empire but says the new empire 
arising in Communist China is the next force 
with which we must deal. 

Johnston-does*not specify how he would 
deal with Red China, but presumably he, 
too, would shake the good old United States 
money tree and stand by for results. 


EISENHOWER COURSE CHANGED AFTER ELECTION 


In 1952, Eisenhower campaigned for a bal- 
anced budget and lower taxes. As President, 
he achieved both in his first term. 

But following his reelection in 1956, the 
Eisenhower administration sharply changed 
direction until today Republican spending 
outstrips anything ever contemplated by 
the Democrats. 

By getting so ‘uvolved “in the destiny of 
men everywhere,” the United States is now 
an unhappy victim of international black- 
mail. : 

Our Mr. Richards should have little diffi- 
culty in giving away your money to the 
nations in the Middle East. 

But when the $200 million is gone, they'll 
all be back for more. 


At that time, we either increase the ante or™ 


find them threatening to turn again to Rus- 
sia. 

As Senator Ricuarp Russe.u, of Georgia, 
has said so succinctly, “You can buy ‘em 
once but they won't stay bought.” 

PAYING BLACKMAIL WON'T WIN RESPECT 

It is indeed a sickening spectacle to see 
the United States, once a proud and self- 
reliant Nation, bidding in the open world 
market for “friends.” 

The true strength of our country in for- 
eign affairs lies tn the strength of our poli- 
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cies, the dignity and firmness with which 
we back those policies and the respect in 
which we are held by other nations. 

We cannot earn this respect keeping Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State, nor buy it by 
paying blackmail wherever the threat of 
communism appears. 





Plea to Statesmen, Our Arab Cousins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, proof 
that the peoples of the Middle East are 
deeply interested in peace for the good 
of all, Arab and Jew alike, is found in 
an article which was first printed by 
Philip Slomovitz in the Detroit Jewish 
News. This article was picked up by a 
very. fine gentleman, Mr. Checri S. 
Kanaan, editor and publisher of Leesan 
Al-Adl, a weekly Lebanese newspaper 
published in Detroit, Mich. In this ar- 
ticle men of both the Jewish and Arab 
races show their good will and sincere 
desire for peace in the Middle East. All 
right-thinking men join these two very 
fine newspapermen in their wish that 
some day there may be peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

The article follows: 

PLEA TO STATESMEN, Our ARAB COUSINS 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 


Charged with tensions and uncertainties, 
the atmosphere surrounding the world polit- 
ical situation remains uncertain, replete 
with threats, predominantly marked by barbs 
constantly aimed at Israel and frequently 
at American Jewry for being Israel's strongest 
supporter. 

We are reminded of the lines written 75 
years ago by Emma Lazarus, in The Crowing 
of the Red Cock: 


“His cup is gall, his meat is tears, 
His passion lasts a thousand years.” 


Jewry’s cup still is gall, and Israel, the 
Jew’s highest achievement in 2,000 years, 
is being subjected to dangers that are threat- 
ening not only the security of the infant, 
small Jewish State, but the peace of the 
entire world. 

New programs are in the making. A new 
policy is about to be formulated, but Israel 
is kept in doubt as to her status in inter- 
national relations. 

Objective students of world affairs are 
agreed that there can be no permanent peace 
in the world without an effective peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States, and fair- 
minded statesmen agree that there can be 
no solution to any of the existing problems 
without the recognition of Israel’s existence 
and her right to existence. 

Therefore, there must be a return to fun- 
damentals. Saber-rattling nations must be 
informed, by our Government, which has 
been giving them succor and has done 
everything to please them, and by the United 
Nations, they now form a formidable bloc, 
that if there is to be peace in the world— 
and peace is the first objective of this coun- 
try and of the United Nations—there must 
be peace with Israel and that they must stop 
festering the free air of the world with 
threats that Israel must be destroyed. 
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What would the statesmen of the world 
say if Russia were to adopt a policy of repeat- 
ing, time and again, an aim to destroy Brit- 
ain, or France, or Germany, or New Zealand, 
or the United States? Would the U.N. per- 
mit that to go on unabated? We doubt it. 
Therefore, we plead against the application 
of similar threats to Israel. 

On this score, we would like to address 
ourselves to our dear cousins, the Arabs. 
Neither they nor Israel can afford the con- 
tinuation of a state of war. American Jews 
cannot afford it because they will not stand 
by and see their kinsmen slaughtered. We 
have witnessed enough holocausts not to 
permit another. 

But the air of the entire Middle East has 
been polluted. The economic status of Israel 
und her neighbors is seriously affected by 
the war threats. The Middle East is suf- 
fering from economic stagnation, and even 
progressive Israel is seriously endangered by 
the lack of freedom on the seas, by the boy- 
cotts, by the termination of a lucrative 
tourist trade. 

We reiterate: it is not Israel alone that is 
affected. Millions of dollars are lost annu- 
ally in tourist trade, to every one of the 
Arab States wherefrom visitors are barred. 
Tens of thousands of Jews would have vis- 
ited Egypt yearly under conditions of free- 
dom. They are barred from such travel. 
Their American passports have been invali- 
dated for travel to Arab areas. Their lives 
would have been endangered had they 
stepped foot on Arab soil. 

Also many Christians who now are com- 
pelled to take roundabout routes when plan- 
ning tours to both Israel and the Arab States 
are abandoning their trips rather than risk 
humiliations when their passports indicate 
the inclusion of Israel in their itineraries. 

These represent great losses. So does the 
termination of trade among states in that 
area. 

Those who support the policy of threaten- 
ing Israel’s existence, those who encourage 
the continuation of the present state of 
affairs in the Middle East, therefore are not 
helping anyone. On the contrary, while 
harming Israel, they are harming the Arabs. 
Instead of assisting in the elevation of the 
standards of living of the Arabs, they are con- 
tributing toward lowering them. 

This is why we say, in addressing our- 
selves to our dear cousins, that it is not only 
the crime of fratricide that is involved here: 
it is not only the injustice of man threaten- 
ing man, but also the basic economic interest 
of the nations in the Middle East that is at 
stake. 

We wish to say to our dear cousins that 
when they applaud an archeological profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan who as- 
sails Israel; when they embrace a so-called 
foreign expert who writes misleading news- 
paper articles about Israel’s enemies, but to 
people who are rendering them great harm. 

Can’t these people understand that while 
‘srael’s cup is gall, while his meat is tears, 
his passion (nevertheless) lasts a thousand 
years? Haven't they learned the lessons 
of Haman and Pobedonostziev and Torque- 
mada and Hitler, that Israel is inde- 
structible? 

Also: haven't they learned the basic right 
of people to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? They desire it for themselves; 
let them grant it to Israel. 

Therefore, as the bargaining proceeds on 
the international front, as new policies are 
being formulated, we pray for peace, and we 
plead: with the statesmen of the world— 
primarily with our President—to strive for 
amity in the Middle East, by insisting upon 
immediate direct peace negotiations between 
Israel and her neighbors; and with our dear 
Arab cousins that they should stop being 
misled by propagandists who flatter them in 
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support of a “destroy Israel” policy while 
they thereby harm them as much as Israel. 
PHILip SLomovrtz, 
Editor, the Jewish News. 





There Is a Place for the Big Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am privi- 
leged to include a speech delivered at the 
recent Spokane farm forum by Mr. Stan- 
ton Ganders, of Bickleton, Wash.. 

Mr. Gander’s subject was There Is a 
Place for the Big Farm, and I feel that 
it is a searching study of some of the 
major problems facing the farm operator 
today: 

THERE Is A PLACE FOR THE Bic Farm 


(By Stanton Ganders, farmer, Bickleton, 
Wash.) 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Horan, Honor- 
able Director of Agriculture in the State of 
Washington Joe Dwyer, ladies, and gentle- 
men of the Pacific Northwést: I may be a 
Democrat but I've also only one course in 
argicultufe and I think that was in the 8th 
grade. The rest of it has been in the dirt. 
So, I’m coming right out of the dust and I’m 
still in the dust to a certain extent. 

I would like at this time to acknowledge 
the help that has been given me by the 
major farm organizations, Mr. Art Peterson, 
Perry Ness, Ted Alexander, Marion McNell, 
and all the rest of my friends and neighbors 
whom I bothered so much. I was not trying 
to pry into their business; I was just trying 
to get information. When we were through 
we shook Kands and both usually acknowl- 
edged we didn’t know whats we were talking 
about. I feel after going into this problem 
that it was about the most intangible—about 
the most difficult assignment—I have ever 
had. It’s just a whole lot like talking about 
the American way, or about free enterprise, 
or about surpluses. It’s just plain hard to 
put your hands on it. After spending some- 
time in preparation for this talk I feel a 
whole lot like the little flea who was flying 
around the country looking for some choice 
victims and he happened to enter a California 
nudist colony. He looked and he looked and 
finally he said, “I just don’t know where to 
start.” 

When we're talking about agriculture in 
our country, we're talking about a $97 billion 
industry. I think today our task here is not 
to criticize or defend the large farm but to 
evaluate it in the light of the times in which 
we are living. I am not going to attempt to 
justify the large farms in the terms of any 
layout, capital investment, or number of 
acres. I think we should try to interpret and 
appraise the large farm in terms of whether 
it constitutes a farm unit. And I think in 
evaluating a farm unit we should determine 
what the net income is on the farm unit. 


No definition has been accepted for the 
family-sized farms by commodity groups, 
industry or actually the farm people them- 
selves. So, I suppose I have the same privi- 
lege of any other American in attempting a 
definition. I am going to say that a family- 
size farm is one in which I can gainfully em- 
ploy myself the year round, in such a way 
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that I can make the best use of my map. 
agerial abilities in the light of the money ; 
have to invest. ; 

When we start on this topic we have +, 
consider every farm individually. Firs; ,- 
all we have a difference in individuals and 
in farm individualities. One person can take 
a farm and make it pay while another pe,. 
son cannot. A lot depends upon the ability 
of the person managing the farm and a |; 
depends on his previous experience. 0; 
course, there are different amounts of capj-. 
tal to invest. You need a lot of capita) to. 
day because land prices are up. Each family 
is different; the individuals are diff t 
They have different personalities and they 
are different in size. It depends a lot upoy 
the amount of family labor we have on the 
farms. It depends a lot upon the type o; 
farming—whether it is a dry-land farm or 
whether it is an irrigated farm—whether jt 
is a summer-fallow farm or whether it is one 
that can be cropped every year. It makes q 
lot of difference whether a farmer came in 
the midthirties to Whitman County and 
bought a farm at $250 an acre or whether he 
came over to Benton County and bought one 
for $2.50 an acre. We have different types of 
soils. There is a difference in climate, de- 
pending on whether we are in southern Cal- 
ifornia or in the State of Washington. It 
makes a lot of difference in rainfall whether 
we are in Whitman County or whether we 
are in Jefferson County or Benton County 
We cannot, I believe, make a blanket state- 
ment about every individual family. 

It has been pointed out that the number of 
farms is declining in the United States. In 
1935 there were 6,312,360; in 1954 there were 
4,782,393. So we have lost about 2 million 
farms in 20 years. In 1935, 25.3 percent of 
the population of the United States lived 
on farmis; today only 13.5 percent. But 
there was no more land in cultivation in 
1954 than in 1935. In 1935 there were 345 
million acres. Today the acreage is approxi- 
mately the same. New land has gone into 
cultivation. About 1,400,000 acres are lost 
to suburban development, highway develop- 
ment, airports, etc. So, it boils down to the 
fact that we have fewer farms on about the 
same amount of land. 

Farms are getting larger. I do not want 
to bore you with statistics but in the United 
States in 1935 the average farm had 15438 
acres, in 1945, 109.8 and in 1954, 242.4, In 
our own State of Washington in 1920, the 
average-size farm was 199.8 acres. In 1930 
it dropped slightly to 190.9 acres. In 1941 
it had risen to 185.9; in 1945, 209.3, in 1950, 
248.8; and in 1954, 270.7. Of course, that 
includes the farms in western and eastern 
Washington. Let’s look at Oregon, our 
neighbor to the south. In 1920, the average 
size farm in Oregon was larger than in Wash- 
ington at 269.7 acres. It rose in 1930 to 
301.1; in 1940 to 290.9 and in 1954 to 386.6 
acres. 

Hired workers all this time are decreasing 
in number. In 1910, 13,555,000 people were 
employed on the farms in the United States 
Of that number 3,381,000 were hired: or 
about 24.9 percent of the people working on 
farms were hired labor. In 1955 we had 
8,190,000 people employed on the farms. The 
hired workers amounted to 1,900,000 or 232 
percent of the total labor. In the Yakima 
Valley in the last 10 years the sugar bee! 
industry has lost practically all harvest hand 
labor. Also again in the Yakima Valley 10 
years ago the hop harvesting used to require 
60,000 workers. Now it is reduced to 12,000 
to 15,000 workers. So the decrease in hired 
workers also shows that corporation farms 
are not gaining to any great extent. 

I am quoting a recent article from the of- 
cial organ of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Nation’s Agriculture. The 
article stated that corporation farms com- 
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prised’ only 3 percent of the total of United 
States farmland. It also stated the amount 
of sharecroppers is decreasing. In 1940 
there were 541,000 sharecroppers; in 1954, 
only 272,000. So it shows that perhaps this 
trend to larger farms is raising the standard 
of living in @ good many respects even in 
farm labor. ‘ 

I sincerely believe that the farms are not 
growing larger because of the desires of the 
individual farmers to grow wealthy. First 
of all, farmers had to add acres in self- 
defense. The high fixed cost on capital in- 
vestment is one reason. There are more 
tractors and less horses and mules than there 
used to be. What the farmers do now, they 
puy the power that they formerly raised. 
But we find that the power they buy is much 
more efficient and that way they get more 
pushels or more acres per manpower of 
labor. The tractors release from, it is esti- 
mated, 60 to 80 million acres used formerly 
for horse and mule feed.’ In 1920 there were 
25,700,000 horses and mules; in 1954, 5 mil- 
lion horses and mules. In 1920 there were 
246,000 tractors and in 1954 there were 
46 million tractors. So there were almos 
as many tractors in 1954 as there were indi- 
vidual horses and mules. 

Farmers today have to use machinery but 
it depreciates and it becomes obsolete. In 
fact, I think, at the present time much of 
the machinery we buy new is’ probably a 

deluxe model of about 1937. That's 
the way I feel about farm machinery. Also 
machinery is rising in price. Farm income 
is going down. I am going to take just a 
few items, a few averages at Spokane, Wash., 
in 1954, showing a few articles of machinery 
that rose in price, a few implements, the 
increase from 1950 to 1954. That’s 4 years 
only. Crawler tractors were up 2244 per- 
cent; wheel tractors were up 17 percent; 
moldboards were up 30 percent; dragharrows 
were up 16 percent; drills were up 26 percent, 
mowers up 16 percent, balers up 14 percent; 
disc plows were up 10 percent; combines 
were up 20 percent; delivery rakes were up 
23 percent; and manure spreaders were up 
30 percent. Now I am told in interviewing 
several dealers that these prices for 1955, 
1956, and this portion of 1957 we could con- 
servatively add 10 to 14 percent on the cost 
of this machinery of the figures I have just 
given, 

Small farms cannot use high-priced ma- 
chinery because of the high initial cost, so 
production must be increased by purchasing 
more land. In the Columbia Basin project 
we find that the machinery costs estimated 
by the Department of the Interior averages 
about $90 per acre of cropland. Now what 
are the advantages of the larger farms and 
larger production? First of all, they have 
improved and increased the food production. 
That gives us the best fed nation in the world 
and the standard of living. Our food 
bill averages about $395 per person or about 
25 percent of the consumers’ income. In an 
older nation the people pay over 50 percent 
of their total income for food. Now 13.5 per- 
cent of our es eens is producing our food 
requirement while it takes 40 percent of the 
population in the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics to produce their food. Farm 
population has dropped 9 million in 20 years, 
while the United States has increased its pop- 
ulation 42 million, If farm income had to 
be divided with that 9 million the standard 
of living would certainly be much lower in 
our country. People can progress by living 
on the farms and to improve our 
technology and so forth as has been men- 
tioned by previous speakers. World War II 
again added to the trend of the smaller to 
the larger units with larger equipment to 
handle it, But the cost per unit was less so 
the man gets more for his labor. 

I think it would be fitting and proper be- 
fore I finish to state a few of the factors that 
I believe, are limiting the farm growth—the 
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growth of farms in the Untied States. First 
of all is our lack of skilled labor to handle 
the expensive equipment. You put a man 
out in the wheat harvest with a tractor and 
other equipment and maybe he's sitting on 
a $10,000 or $12,000 tractor pulling $3,000 or 
$4,000 worth of equipment. You just can't 
put anybody out there. Also what do you 
have to pay. We find that with a furnished 
home and the utilities, the monthly farm la- 
bor wage in the United States is about $160 
per month. In the State of Washington we 
find the same layout requires about $245 per 
month to get good labor. In the State of Ore- 
gon about $223 per month; in the State of 
California which is the highest in the Nation 
$255. Our neighboring State of Idaho we find 
according to statistics about $220. So in the 
Pacific States the average is about $252 per 
month with furnished home. In the Moun- 
tain States the average wage is about $214 per 
month and in the West North Central about 
$158 per month. Again with this huge farm- 
ing operation we have a housing problem. 
We need more labor, we need more housing, 
we will have to put that on several of your 
farms. That is acost. That is something to 
be taken into consideration. That's definite- 
ly a limitation on large farms. And again 
we run into working hours. We have to 
compete with industry. We find that the 
United States hourly farm wage, that’s aver- 
age without room and board, is about 95 
cents. In the Pacific States the wage is 
about $1.14 which is the highest in the coun- 
try and in the Southeast Central States it 
is very low at 59 cents an hour. So there's 
the difference. We are in a high wage area 
out here. Then again normally in this lati- 
tude we have a very seasonal demand for 
labor. 

What are we going to do? We have your 
fixed cost on machinery and depreciable 
equipment. Are you going to let that help 
go and hope to pick up some comparable 
help in the spring? Are you going to keep 
them over and bear the additional expense? 
It’s certainly a problem. Particularly to the 
middle-size farmer.’ We have fringe benefits 
coming up for labor. There’s competition 
with industry, there’s social security, there's 
many other things all adding to our costs. 
It makes it more difficult for the large farm 
to operate where we are hiring so much of 
our help. Also when we are talking about 
an intensive and extensive farm, where does 
an intensive stop, where does an extensive 
stop? What does it all means? It's hard to 
define. 

However, we do know this. If we are in- 
creasing our production, what is the use if 
we cannot sell it at a decent price. And 
another reason why increase our managerial 
problems when the taxes take our additional 
compensation. I do not think I have to 
elaborate on that statement. I think we all 
know what that is. 

Because of our desire to raise the standard 
of living and the people that work in industry 
we are having more part-time farms, more 
urban-rural farms, and more bedroom farms. 
I think that they have a place in our econ- 
omy. The only thing is the people who 
purchase this type of farm especially if they 
are nonfarm people should realize, is they 
will have to supplement that farm and they 
have to live on that farm only because they 
like to live in the country and should work 
in town. We have a lot of those people. I 
think they have a place in our economy. 

We have roughly 2 million large mech- 
anized farms, and roughly 3,500,000 small 
farms with a limited income. I’m caught in 
the middle. I think sometimes that the 
middle-sized farmer is the man that is caught 
in the pinch right now. He isn’t big and he 
isn’t little. He has trouble with his labor. 
He doesn’t have a steady occupancy for them, 
I think it’s a very difficult thing. The 
middle-size farmer is neither fish nor fowl. 
Of course, we have 1 million part-time low- 
income farms. 
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In closing I’m just going to say one word 
about the outlook. Because of the limita- 
tions it appears to me that the large farms 
will not grow bigger unless efficiency factors 
enter in to increase the farm family labor. 
It appears to me that strictly hired labor does 
not pay. It looks like intensified farming, 
although technocracy and a lot of other 
factors may enter in. We are told by many 
experts that our farm machinery at the pres- 
ent time is 36 or 39 percent efficient. Tech- 
nocracy has come in technological develop- 
ment, atomic energy; we can't guess what's 
coming. Maybe extracting energy from the 
sun's rays; taking the salt out of sea water, 
not only for domestic consumption but for 
irrigation. Again we have grain and other 
farm products that may be used for fuel 
alcohol. They change the picture. Plastics 
may take more of our agricultural products 
and then again comes farm programs, What 
are we going to get? Are we going to get 
good farm programs? Are we going to get 
handouts? Have we got something that will 
help us? We have the question of tariffs. 
We have freight rates. We have inflation or 
deflation. We may have war. One of our 
international cronies like Nasser may drop 
a bomb on us and may change the picture of 
the whole world. Interest rates may go up 
or down. Credit may be better, or may be 
loose or may be tight. We don’t know. 

It has been a pleasure to be here, 





In Memoriam—George Holden Tinkham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all saddened to learn sometime ago of 
the passing of a former very distin- 
guished Member of this body, Congress- 
man George Holden Tinkham, who rep- 
resented the 10th Massachusetts District 
for many years. 

George Tinkham was a close friend of 
mine. He was one of the first men I met 
when I came to Washington years ago, 
when I was in college, to work on the 
other side of the Capitol during my 
summer vacations. 

Throughout the years, I kept in touch 
with him, and saw him from time to 
time up to the time of his death. Of 
course, I held him in highest regard and 
esteem as everyone did who knew him. 
I had a real affection for him. - 

He was an able, devoted, and faithful 
public servant. More than that, he was 
a Bunker Hill American, and he had the 
courage to express and stand by his con- 
victions for America. 

George Tinkham was a keen student 
of Government and economics and 
many other subjects. Possessed of 
splendid training and an alert, inquir- 
ing mind, he spent a great deal of time 
studying governmental and financial 
reports. His forecast of financial and 
economic trends were always most 
interesting and accurate. 

His political success was sensational; 
his personality and makeup unique. For 
years, he was returned to Congress from 
a district that time and time again gave 
him .overwhelming majorities on some 
occasions when he was in remote parts 
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of the world following his hobby of big- 
game hunting. 

As a result of his exploits in Africa, 
‘Asia, and other parts of the world he 
collected a large and very interesting 
exhibit of animals and reptiles, which 
were mounted in his apartment in the 
old Arlington Hotel in the Capital. The 
rare exhibits were set up against a dark 
background with real threatrical, dra- 
matic skill. 

When showing these exhibits to his 
friends he seldom turned on the apart- 
ment lights, but would personally escort 
his guests from one room and one ex- 
hibit to another, guiding the way with 
a large flashlight. There were many 
striking exhibits in his collection, but I 
always thought that the most impres- 
sive, to me at least, was the one that he 
had brought from India of the cobra 
and the mongoose. The Congressman 
captured the deadly cobra and the mon- 
goose by himself in the Indian hinter- 
lands and had them mounted in one piece 
in a simulated death battle. 

He might seem to some to be extraordi- 
nary in appearance. He affected a Van- 
dyke beard of the kind that General 
Grant wore. His black hats were in- 
variably jauntily worn. In the winter, 
he wore an old-fashioned reefer, or pea 
coat, rather than a full-length overcoat, 
which came to a point just below his 
hips. This costume accentuated his 
rather short, robust stature. 

He was a world traveler, linguist, and 
keen student of foreign policy and prob- 
lems of other nations. In his own 
philosophy, he was a strong nationalist, 
rather surprising for a Harvard-bred 
scion of an aristocratic Boston family. 

In his creed, America was predominant 
and paramouht. He had no time for 
internationalism or other isms and was 
an implacable foe of communism. His 
great success in politics was attributable 
to his forthright, courageous attitude on 
foreign policy and current domestic is- 
sues and his faithful service to his entire 
constituency. 

He was an able statesman, given to 
meticulous study of governmental prob- 
lems and well versed in many fields of 
learning. He enjoyed a long, useful life 
and lived to a ripe old age. 

George Tinkham will be mourned and 
missed by a great many people who 
knew and admired him. His outstand- 
ing service in the Congress will long be 
remembered. His sparkling, unusual, 
engaging personality, his ready wit, his 
good company, and his friendly spirit 
have left an indelible imprint upon his 
friends and upon the Congress and the 
time in which he lived. 

He will be long remembered as a man 
of character and intestinal fortitude and 
devotion to his country. In the com- 
pany of other Massachusetts colleagues, 
I attended the most impressive funeral 
services which were conducted for him 
in a historic church in his home city of 
Boston. 

Like the many present, I was anxious 
to pay my last tribute to a good friend 
whom I had known for many years and 
who during his lifetime had given me so 
imany reasons to marvel at his alert, in- 
formed, and penetrating mind, versatil- 
ity, his patriotism and his loyalty to 
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those things which are essential to up- 
hold the Nation and its free institutions. 

Few, if any, more unusual men have 
ever trod the halls of Congress than 
George Tinkham. His valuable service 
will have a place in our history; his 
kindly, generous nature a place in our 
memory. 


To his family, I tender again my most — 


heartfelt sympathy in their sorrowful 
bereavement. May he find in his eternal 
reward peace and rest. 





Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as the Con- 
gress is about to begin consideration of 
the very vital civil-rights program, I feel 
that it is especially appropriate to insert 
in the Recorp the very keen analysis of 
this problem in the Hartford Times edi- 
torial of March 20: 

Crivi. RicHtTs BILL 


The civil rights bill, embodying most of 
the Eisenhower administration’s proposals, 
again is starting its tortuous route through 
Congress. The 32-member House Judiciary 
Committee has approved the measure in the 
face of the usual bitter opposition from 
southern Congressmen. 

This is the bill which would set up a six- 
member bipartisan commission with broad 
authority to investigate complaints on de- 
nial of equal rights because of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

Whether this Congress will,pass the bill, 
of course, is doubtful at this juncture. But, 
whether it approves it or not, the basic 
ideal embodied in the measure is bound to be 
enacted someday. We cannot stand before 
the world as champions of equality and, at 
the same time, withhold it from large blocks 
of our own citizens. 

Before the committee passed the bill the 
southerners managed to get two of their 
suggested changes accepted. They had been 
firm against granting blanket authority to 
the Attorney General to institute suits on 
behalf of alleged victims of discrimination, 
even if they did not want such costly litiga- 
tion. The bill now stipulates that the com- 
plainant must initiate the action himself. 

In the other instance, the southerners pre- 
vailed with an amendment which gives the 
Attorney General authority to seek pre- 
ventive injunctions only when the evidence 
gives reasonable grounds for suspicion that 
an employer or an election board had in- 
tended to discriminate. 

These changes appear on the surface to 
be adequate safeguards against abuse of the 
law as well as unnecessary legal action in- 
stituted more as harassing deviees than with 
any sincere hope of redress. They should 
not weaken the measure. 

The South, however, lost two major points. 
Its representatives attempted to write into 
the proposed law a guaranty that anyone ac- 
cused of civil-rights violations should have 
a@ jury trial. 

It is not difficult to see through that one. 
When it comes to following the evidence the 
record of many southern juries is scarcely 
exemplary. 

The South also was defeated in its effort 
to strip the proposed Civil Rights Commis- 
sion of its subpena power. 
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The bill now goes to the Rules Commit. 
tee which channels measures to the foo, 
Democratic Congressman SMITH of Virginia 
is chairman of this committee and is opposeq 
to the bill. What effect this will have re. 
mains to be seen but already the committee 
has been warned that if it doesn’t clear the 
bill in a reasonable time an attempt wil! be 
made to force it out. ! 

If civil rights should pass the House it 
then must face bitter opposition in the Sen- 
ate where it can be talked to death via the 
filibuster icute. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress the President said with respect to ciyi) 
rights: ; 

“We have much reason to be proud of the 
progress our people have made and are mak- 
ing in mutual understanding—the chief but- 
tress of human and civilrights. Steadily we 
are moving closer to the goal of fair and equal 
treatment of citizens without regard to race 


or color. But unhappily much remains to 
be done.” 

Again the President called for enactment 
of the administration bill. Human relations 


tm the United States will indeed take a giant 
step the day this measure becomes the law of 
the land. 





A Proposal for Small Business Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of adequate financing for small 
business is one which has been with us 
for many years. Congressional commit- 
tees have investigated the problem, stu- 
dents of our business system have re- 
searched the problem, and all have found 
substantially the same answer—the pres- 
ent private financing machinery leaves a 
great gap insofar as small business is con- 
cerned. It does not provide adequate fi- 
nancing, either of risk capital or credit 
for people wishing to start a new busi- 
ness, for established small businesses 
with good expansion opportunities, or for 
small firms’ working capital needs. This 
gap is especially severe with respect to 
long-term capital. But while the prob- 
lem has long been recognized, little or 
nothing has been done about it, and the 
problem ever grows more severe. 

This is a problem which affects not 
merely the welfare of small business 
people. It has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of the whole country. It in- 
volves such questions as whether we shall 
continue to have a competitive system 
of business, with low prices for consum- 
ers, or whether we shall have increasing 
concentration of business into the hands 
of a few corporate empires, with con- 
sumer exploitation and all of the politi- 
cal and social consequences implied in a 
System of great concentrations of cco- 
nomic power. ; 

_. A CHRONIC PROBLEM HAS BECOME ACUTE 


The present tight money policy has 
only served to make a chronic probiem 
a most acute problem. Since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board began applying the 
brakes to commercial bank credit 2 years 
ago this month, small firms have found 
it increasingly more difficult to obtain 
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credit, either for new plants, new stores, 
new equipment, or for financing inven- 
tories at their old levels of operation. 
yet credit is still available in abundance 
to the big corporations, and these con- 
tinue to expand at a record pace. New 
shopping centers and new supermar- 
kets are springing up everyday. Al- 
though the credit squeeze was in full 
force and effect throughout the whole of 
last year, it did not reduce the total vol- 
ume of nonresidential commercial con- 
struction; nor the volume of industrial 
construction. On the contrary, while the 
effect of the credit squeeze was plainly 
visible in the drop in residential build- 
ing last year, both commercial and in- 
dustrial construction showed substan- 
tial increases over 1955. According to 
reports of the Department of Commerce, 
the value of private commercial build- 
ings constructed last year reached $3.3 
billion, which was 8 percent more than 
in 1955, and 49 percent more than in 
1954. 

The fact that the new supermarkets 
being built today are being built almost 
exclusively as new outlets for the great 
national chains, is no fault of the small- 
business people. Many well-established 
retail firms would very much like to 
build the new supermarkets and keep 
pace with the trends. It is not by choice 
that they must sit back and watch their 
trade dwindle away. But the difference 
is that the big national corporations can 
obtain the money for these new stores, 
while smaller firms cannot obtain the 
money, or can obtain money only on such 
unfavorable terms as to make the ven- 
ture impractical. 

A LONG-RANGE SOLUTION OFFERED 


My attention has been called to a most 
interesting analysis of this problem 
which I know will interest all the Mem- 
bers. It appears in the January issue 
of the magazine Skirmisher, which is a 
monthly publication of the Independent 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. Here the editors 
point out that the big chains are ob- 
taining financing for new supermarkets 
at what amounts to 100 percent of the 
land and construction costs. The big 
chains can find big financiers, with ac- 
cess to the big money markets, who will 
construct these supermarkets in ex- 
change for a long-term lease. The small 
firm, on the other hand, is confronted 
with the problem of meeting 40 to 50 
percent of the construction costs, and 
obtaining mortgage money to cover the 
other 50 or 60 percent. 

The editors of Skirmisher have pro- 
posed a solution, not merely to meet the 
present tight-money situation, but a so- 
lution to the chronic problem of small- 
business financing. ‘The proposal is for 
the establishment of what the editors 
call a Federal discount agency. Such 
an agency, which would require an ini- 
tial investment of Government money, 
would be run by the small-business peo- 
ple themselves, on a voluntary coopera- 
tive-membership ; and the mem- 
bers would have a financial risk in the 
organization. The fact that this pro- 
posed agency would be managed by the 
small-business people themselves, on the 
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self-help basis, is to my mind the most 
appealing part of the proposal. 
LITTLE HELP FROM THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Skirmisher does not overlook the 
loan program of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The editors point out 
several reasons, however, why SBA does 
not meet the need. And they reach the 
conclusion that “‘small-business benefits 
from the SBA are almost infinitesimal.” 
The principal difficulties with the SBA 
lending are that its requirements for col- 
lateral and assurance of loan repayment 
parallel those of commercial banks, 
which have helped to create a credit gap 
in the first place, and the process of try- 
ing to obtain a loan from SBA involves 
too much redtape. In consequence, 
SBA has made very few small-business 
loans. Furthermore, I would add an- 
other objection of my own, which is that 
SBA’s program involves direct lending 
from the Federal agency—an arrange- 
ment which, to my mind, is not nearly 
as conducive to a real and permanent 
solution to the problem as is a coopera- 
tive arrangement, managed by small- 
business people themselves. 

40 YEARS EXPERIENCE WITH FEDERAL LAND BANK 
SYSTEM 


Coincidentally, I have today received 
a most interesting pamphlet from the 
Federal land bank of Baltimore, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Federal Land Bank System. This sys- 
tem presents an exact parallel to 
“Skirmisher’s” proposal for small busi- 
ness, and it has had remarkable success 
in assisting farmers with their financing 
problem. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act, which 
brought the land bank system into being, 
was part of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
program for breaking the control of the 
“money trust,” and creating a self-help 
system whereby small farmers could ob- 
tain financing to carry on the business 
of farming. The act was passed by a 
Democratic Congress and signed by 
President Wilson ,in 1916, and the 12 
Federal land banks began making loans 
the following year. 

MORE LOANS TO FARMERS IN 5 STATES THAN TO 
ALL UNITED STATES SMALL BUSINESS 

In the past 40 years, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made more than 
69,000 loans, totaling more than $263 
million, to farmers in 5 States—Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. This amounts to an 
average of 1,700 loans per year. In con- 
trast, through December of last year, 
SBA’s record of ioans made to small 
business amounted to 1,300 loans per 
year. In other words, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made substan- 
tially more loans per year to farmers in 
just 5 States, than the SBA has made, 
in each year of its operation, to more 
than 4 million small-business firms in 
the whole United States. Furthermore, 
@ majority of SBA’s loans have involved 
the guaranteeing, in part, of commercial 
bank loans, and to some probable ex- 
tent, do not represent new credit which 
would not have been available to small 
business anyway. 
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PEDERAL LAND BANKS HAVE HELPED FARMERS 
ANB MADE PROFITS 

The Federal farm-loan system works 
in this way: 

In order that farmers might own and 
operate the system, the law provided for 
the organization of local farm-loan as- 
sociations through which land-bank 
loans would be made. Each borrower 
must buy one $5 share of stock in his 
association for each $100 he borrows. 
The association, in turn, must buy a like 
amount of stock in the Federal land 
bank. The stock is redeemed at par 
value when the loan is repaid. 

In the beginning, Government capi- 
tal was placed in the banks, to get the 
system going; and Government capital 
was added in the depression period, 
when these banks were asked to be espe- 
cially lenient to farmers, and to help 
them meet their obligations to other 
creditors. 

But by 1947 all Government capital 
had been repaid. Furthermore, the 
Baltimore bank now has more than 
$9,600,000 of retained earnings, plus 
some $4,500,000 of capital stock owned 
by the local associations. This is after 
having paid all operating expenses and 
having paid, in most years, dividends on 
the capital stock. 

Yet farmers have had the benefit of 
financing—on lenient terms and at low 
interest rates—which would not other- 
wise have been available to them. They 
have been able to buy land, erect build- 
ings, buy livestock and equipment, and 
generally carry on the business of farm- 
ing by a system of individual, family- 
owned farms. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND BANKING COMMITTEES 

SHOULD CONSIDER “SKIRMISHER” PROPOSAL 

I would like to invite the Members’ 
attention to “Skirmisher’s” article which 
I mentioned earlier. This reflects au- 
thentic, firsthand experiences of small- 
business people in the retail grocery and 
meat businesses. I am offering a some- 
what condensed version of this article 
for the Recorp, below. It goes into other 
possible functions of the proposed Fed- 
eral Discount Agency—such as pooling 
purchases of supplies—in addition to 
the financing operations which I have 
discussed. 

In addition, I invite the Members’ at- 
tention to the 40th anniversary state- 
ment of the Federal Land Bank of Bal- 
timore which follows the “Skirmisher” 
article. 

It would seem to me especially appro- 
priate that the Small Business Commit- 
tee and the Banking Committee give 
careful consideration to the proposal 
which “Skirmisher” has made. It is a 
serious and thoughtful proposal. Cer- 
tainly, some solution must be found, and 
found promptly, to the unequal and in- 
adequate financing available to small 
firms, if we are to continue to have a 
business system in which there is a place 
for vigorous and progressive small firms. 

The article and statement follow: 
MARYLAND GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION MAKES PLEA 

FOR FEDERAL DISCOUNT AGENCY TO PERMIT 

SMALL BUSINESS TO EXPAND AND COMPETE 

WirH CHAINS ON EVEN TERMS 

According to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Government agency set up to aid 
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small business—or make a gesture toward 
it—there are 4 million small businesses of all 
types; there are 200,000 big businesses. 

Thus the small business units outnumber 
the big ones by 20 to 4. 

While big business deals in heavy volume 
and, in some cases, in heavy production, the 
overwhelming majority of small business 
units makes their aggregate volue an equally 
important contribution to the national 
economy. 

It is a contribution that should not be lost 
or risked. But what is happening? In this 
era (not to say this administration) of big 
business small business is getting smaller 
and big business is getting bigger. 

If the trend not so unfortunate and unde- 
sirable it might recall the old joke: “The rich 
get richer, while the poor get children.” 

FAMILY OF SMALL BUSINESS SHRINKING 
* * * * ~ 

One of the greatest advantages big busi- 
ness has is greater ease and better terms for 
obtaining public and private financing for 
expansions and improvements. 

In the big new housing developments and 
shopping centers mushrooming all over the 
country, one eentral chain outlet can put 
dozens of neighboring competitors out of 
business almost overnight. 

Small business can hardly relocate because 
it hasn’t the means. What is sorely needed— 
and what in all fairness must be made avail- 
able before it is-too late—is some comparable 
financial plan for small business to expand, 
improve or relocate. 

SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Small Business Administration as it 
stands is not of much help to the average 
small business because its terms are too 
restrictive. 

+ - 

During the first 5 months of the Govern- 
ment’s present fiscal year the SBA received 
2,734 loan applications and approved 1,255 
for a total of $52 million. 

In Maryland the SBA has lent about 
$1,500,000 in regular loans and about $1 mil- 
lion in “disaster” loans. Most of the latter 
were to borrowers hard hit by Hurricane 
Hazel. 

* o * o - 

Harry Baron, manager of the Maryland 
Office of the SBA, in the Calvert Building, 
was asked why a businessman would go to 
the agency for a loan if he had collateral 
enough for it at a bank. Mr. Baron 
countered: 

“Have you tried it lately?” meaning money 
is tight. 

“The banks are making short-term loans 
only now,” he explained. “The SBA is about 
the only place a small-business man can 
get a long-term loan.” 

This, in itself, is added evidence of the 
need for easier Administration terms for 
small business. In the present state small 
business benefits from the SBA are almost 
infinitesimal. 

* + e a > 


SBA FORMS AND REDTAPE 


One Small Business Administration re- 
quirement—that the small-business appli- 
cant must have certification that his bank 
will not lend him—means, in effect, that he 
must ruin his credit to that extent. 

Then, if finally he can establish credit with 
SBA, its forms, procedures, etc.—all the so- 
called Government redtape—are so long, 
complicated, and generally impossible that 
the average applicant ultimately throws up 
his hands. 

The need is for a guaranteeing Govern- 
ment agency that will permit the small- 
business man to build for himself or have 
built for him facilities that will allow him to 
compete with the chains on even terms, 
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As matters stand, the small-business bor- 
rower has to add the greater costs of his 
credit to the cost of his merchandise. 


WHAT IS THE REAL NEED? 


The big corporate chains can go on the 
open market and have a builder construct 
not only an outlet but also all parking and 
other outside facilities. By delivery of a 
long term lease the builder can discount 
the lease at 100 percent on the dollar and 
an interest rate of from 4 to 4% percent. 

Can anyone imagine a small-business man 
persuading a big lease insurance company to 
buy ground and build an outlet for him on a 
basis of 1 or 14% percent of his annual busi- 
ness volume? No. 

But this type of discount is a common 
function with the chains—and banks, insur- 
ance companies and other creditors fight to 
keep this kind of business. Why? 

Because they have the assurance of the 
chains, with the latter’s strong financial 
backing, that their construction money is 
secure. It amounts to a guaranty. 

* * = o ca 


The independent grocer or any other small- 
business man—and any landlord he might 
persuade to build a store for him—must pay 
5 or 6 percent interest on any loan. They 
also must have cash or security sufficient to 
discount the loan at only 50 or 60 percent. 

Thus the grocer or other small-business 
man not only has to add the additional inter- 
est cost to the cost of everything he sells; 
he also has to depreciate his own credit 40 
percent of the cost of his facility or has to 
pay his landlord a premium rate to estab- 
lish a 40 percent credit against the improve- 
ment. 

* . * s . 

Summing up, what the small-business 
man needs—what is really required if the 
balance between big business and small busi- 
ness is to be maintained—or regained—-is a 
Federal discount agency. This would pro- 
vide the small-business man with services 
already available to the chains. 

They include adequate interest on mort- 

gage commitments, legal and tax advice and 
some Government control of volume pur- 
chasing and distribution. The last would 
enable the small-business man, too, to enjoy 
the direct benefits of distribution of the 
present surplus market, the same as the 
chains enjoy it. 
. As matters stand, 1 suppliers in any 
area are in danger of seeing their markets 
dry up because the chains, with their tre- 
mendous purchasing power, are wiping out 
the middleman, buying produce, canned 
goods, bake goods and even meat directly 
from producers. 

The condition already is obvious on the 
Eastern Shore, where the tremendous fryer 
industry is definitely a distressed market. 

Since the activities of the chains is a 
standing threat to the suppliers, the latter's 
only countermeasure is to pledge their 
credit and build their own centers to supply 
the small grocer. This would guarantee 
them an outlet for their production and also 
assure them that the chains could not, 
under any conditions, dry them up by direct 
buying and eventually take over their in- 
dustry. 

ForRTIETH ANNIVERSARY STATEMENT OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANK OF BALTIMORE 


Forty years of service in helping farmers 
solve their financial problems—that-is the 
contribution made by the Federal Land Bank 
of Baltimore to the tural economy. 
On March 24, 1917, the bank received its 
charter to make mortgage loans to farmers 
in Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. (The charter was 
later amended to include the Island of Puerto 
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Rico.) For several years prior thereto ing). 
viduals and farm organizations had ¢.. 
manded a source of credit which would pro. 
vide long-term loans, at reasonable interes; 
rates, that could be repaid from farm ear. 
ings on 4 systematic basis. The Federg| 
Farm Loan Act, which brought the Lang 
Bank System into being to meet this neeq 
was signed by President Woodrow Wilso;, 
July 17, 1916, and the 12 Federal land bank; 
began making loans the following year 

In order that the farmer-borrowers mich 
own and operate the new system, the law 
provided for the organization of local na. 
tional farm loan associations through which 
land bank loans would be made. Each bor. 
rower is required to buy one $5 share of 
stock in his local association for each $109 
he borrows, afid the association, in turn, 
buys a like amount of stock in the Federa| 
land bank of its district. (The stock is re. 
deemed at par value when the loan is paid) 
Except for Government capital which was 
placed in the land banks in the beginning, 
and during the depression years when these 
banks were asked to give lenient treatment 
to borrowers in financial distress, the farmer- 
borrowers have had complete ownership of 
the system. The final amount of Govern. 
ment capital was retired in 1947. The funds 
which the land banks lend have always been 
obtained by selling bonds in the security 
markets. 

During the depression years of the early 
1930's, the 12 land banks rendered a great 
service. At that time they constituted the 
principal source of mortgage Credit avail- 
able to farmers. It has been estimated 
that in the year 1934 they granted 70 percent 
of the total volume of mortgage loans that 
were made, including the funds they loaned 
as agents of the Federal Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. A substantial portion of the money 
loaned at that time was. used to meet bor- 
rowers’ obligations to other creditors who 
were demanding payment. The land banks 
followed courageous lending practices dur- 
ing that period when land values were ex- 
ceedingly low, and their coilection policies 
were lenient for all farmers who were doing 
their best and who appeared to have a rea- 
sonable chance of working out of their dis- 
tressed financial condition over a period of 
time. 

The Federal Land Bank of Baltimore has 
made more than 69,000 loans totaling over 
$263 million. ~These funds were used to help 
buy land, erect farm buildings, pay off other 
debts, buy livestock, machinery, and equip- 
ment, and, generally, to improve farm prop- 
erties and farm operations. A high per- 
centage of the loans have been completely 
repaid and a large number of folks now own 
their farm homes free of debt because the 
repayment plan enabled them to make small 
annual or semiannual payments from their 
farm earnings. 

The Baltimore bank has more than $9,- 
600,000 of retained earnings in its reserve 
and surplus accounts and over $4,500,000 of 
capital stock owned entirely by the 36 na- 
tional farm loan associations in its district. 
Dividends were resumed in ‘1951 and a 4 
percent dividend has been paid each suc- 
ceeding year. The combined capital stock of 
the national farm loan associations amounts 
to over $4,500,000 and their retained earn- 
ings exceed $1,300,000. Many of the asso- 
ciations pay dividends to stockholders-bor- 
rowers but others thus far have used all 
earnings to strengthen their reserves. 

Recently, credit life insurance was made 
available, on an optional basis, enabling 4 


‘borrower to have his loan paid off, up to 4 


maximum of $10,000, in event of his death, 
thereby relieving his family of a heavy debt 
burden. 

The land-bank system thas served as & 
pioneer in the farm-mortgage field, insti- 
tuting such features as the amortized plan 
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of repayment, the normal value appraisal 
concept, and the future payment plan. The 
system has had a stabilizing influence in 
agriculture, thereby benefiting many farm- 
ers Who have never used its credit services. 
Its well-trained personnel, sound financial 
condition, and constructive credit policies 
place the System in a better position than 
ever to render helpful credit service to farm 
ple as we look forward to the challenge 
which changes in agriculture will bring in 
the years ahead. 





St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News of 
New York City commemorating St. Pat- 
rick’s Day: 

Sr. Parricx’s Dar 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Sunday will be a great day for the Irish. 
It will be a great day for the Shamrock. It 
will be St. Patrick’s Day. 

We celebrate the life of an ancient race. 
We celebrate the life of an illustrious saint. 
We weave the shamrock into a garland of 
glory for the Emerald Isle—the home of 
scholars, the abode of poetry, the nursery of 
patriots and the isle of the saint. It is a 
country with the heart of a child and the 
smile of God. 

We can see today the earthly flowers of 
springtime—revealing their beauty above the 
grass sod of the verdant sealocked isle. We 
can see the enticing loveliness of its moun- 
taintops, and the landscapes with heart- 
warming delight and admiration. We can 
see the heather blooming everywhere in the 
valleys. We can hear the birds caroling: in 
every glen. God has truly cast his abundant 
benedictions upon the Emerald Isle. 

We recall the history of the Irish people 
whose courage is without limit, and whose 
honor is without blemish. We rededicate 
ourselves to the philosophy of St. Patrick, 
who found his strength in reason, who found 
his success in tolerance, and who found his 
faith In God. 7 

To remember St. Patrick is to rejoice in 
freedom. He was born in Scotland. He was 
sold at an early age into slavery, escaped and 
returned to Ireland through the intervention 
of a vision to preach the Gospel of Christian- 
ity. He taught among the hills and dales, 
and used the highways and byways as his 
pulpit and classroom. To illustrate the 
Christian principles of the Trinity, he would 
pluck a shamrock from the roadside and 
use the 3 leaves on the 1 stem to symbolize 
his religious concepts. 

The shamrock is a symbol of unity. The 
shamrock marks the union of 1 God and 
8 divine persons. Long may the sham- 
rock, the plant that blooms forever, with 
the rose combined and the thistle twined, 
defy the strength of foes to sever. O, firm 
be the triple league they form despite all 
change of weather. In sunshine, darkness or 
calm, still may they fondly grow together. 

What an example of red-blooded courage 
and unflinching spirit the sons and daugh- 
ters of Erin have given to the world. Indeed 
their names are emblazoned in golden letters 
on the pages of civilization. The sun never 
ceases to shine on the grave of an Irish hero. 
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The battlefields of the Republic have been 
crimsoned with Irish blood. On land, on 
the sea, and in the air, the gallant men and 
women of Irish extraction have played their 
part in the inextinguishable chapters of 
American history. 

Glamorous as have been the exploits of the 
“Irish in war, in statesmanship, in commerce, 
and in the arts and literature, none have 
been more glorious than the aCcomplish- 
ments of the Irish women in the gentler vir- 
tues of mercy, love, and motherhood. God 
bless them for their loveliness, their radiant 
smile, beneath which lies the steadfastness of 
the oak, caressed by the beauty of a budding 
flower whose delightful fragrance rises to 
greet the morning sun. 

The greatest gift ever given to the Irish 
people was the lovely spiritual Irish mother. 
There is no figure in all Irish annals which 
typifies so beautifully, and yet so calmly, her 
faith, her patience, and her love. From the 
land of their birth generations of her chil- 
dren have gone forth under the blessings of 
her watchful and benign gaze. For in her 
eyes was the warmth of the sun and the 
radiant light of day. From her the Irish 
have been imbued with the greatness of soul 
that has made them rise to the tasks and 
problems of the day. 

So long as the world’s records revere the 
narrative of St. Patrick’s mission, so long as 
the waters of the lovely Shannon shall gently 
flow to the sea, so long as the beautiful lakes 
of Killarney shall reflect upon their bosom 
the blue vaults of the heavens, so long will 
men and women of the Irish race love their 
ancient isle, revere their saint, cherish the 
shamrock; and uphold the principles of na- 
tional freedom and of individual liberty. 

May we close with an old-fashioned Irish 
prayer? “May the road rise to meet you. 
May the wind be always at your back, and 
may God hold you in the hollow of His hand.” 





Playing Politics With the Budget 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much in the last few weeks about 
the desire of the administration to re- 
duce expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have seen presented to the 
Congress the largest peacetime budget 
ever presented by any administration; 
we have seen in the press certain Cabinet 
members of the present administration 
pretend that they desire to economize in 
their departments and to reduce the 
budget request. 

On Tuesday, March 19, 1957, there ap- 
peared an article by Roscoe Drummond 
in the Lynchburg News, published in 
Lynchburg, Va., entitled “Playing Poli- 
tics With Budget.” 

Today, March 21, 1957, there appeared 
an editorial in the Washington Post en- 
titled “Mr. Weeks Shows How.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include these two articles. 

The articles follow: 

PLaYING Pourrics WITH BUDGET 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

In Washington today we are witnessing a 
monumental, buckpassing hassle over the 
size of the EfSenhower budget—$71.8 billion 
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for the coming year—which must seem frus- 
tratingly confusing. 

Right now it is a kind of political merry- 
go-round which the politicians understand 
and which can only fool the voters—if any- 
body. 

President Eisenhower has painted himself 
into a box of his own making. In permit- 
ting, even encouraging, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey to urge Congress to 
make a substantial cut in a budget which the 
administration described as the best it could 
devise, Mr. Eisenhower should have known 
that Congress would leap to trim an item 
the White House considers vital to national 
defense—the economic-aid program. Thus 
the President has given momentum to a 
budget cut he will greatly deplore or have to 
fight to the last trench to avert. 

Both sides are playing politics. 

House Democrats, normally eager to pre- 
serve the fullest congressional authority over 
appropriations, are resisting the HUMPHREY 
theory that Congress ought to do what he 
said the administration was unable to do. 
They pass it to the President. Mr. Eisen- 
hower holds up his hand and says, “Who, 
me?’ and gingerly tosses the ball back to 
the Democratically controlled Congress. 

The President himself has never bid Con- 
gress to cut his budget—and for a very good 
reason. He screened it and approved it; 
he will have to expound it and defend it. 
Should he fail to do so, he will be abdicating 
executive responsibility in the most serious 
manner. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s position is by no means 
free of politics. He takes the popular public 
stance in favor of less Federal spending in 
principal and then blandly tells the country 
through his press conference that if there is 
to be any solid reduction of spending Con- 
gress will have to abandon some of its pro- 
grams—veterans’ benefits, farm relief, school 
construction, etc. 

Whose programs are these? They are Mr. 
Eisenhower's programs. If he believes that 
it is more desirable for the country to reduce 
Federal spending substantially than it is to 
carry out, these programs, then it is his duty 
as President and as leader of his party, to 
ask Congress to cut back these programs. 

My judgment is that Mr. Eisenhower does 
not hold any such view, that he does not see 
his budget as overtaxing the economy and 
that he believes it more desirable to con- 
tinue what he considers needed civilian pro- 
grams than to cut the budget significantly. 
He is certainly not taking any step to develop 
a public opinion to the contrary. 

But it is obvious that the President wants 
it to appear that it is Congress, not he, who 
is standing in the way of doing what would 
have to be done if there were to be a real 
slash in spending. 

The objective fact, as pointed out by the 
McGraw-Hill economists, is that the proposed 
$71.8 billion budget places no greater burden 
on the economy than any budget in the last 
6 years, because the economy has been grow- 
ing. Per capita Federal spending under this 
budget would be about $416, or $10 more 
than last year. But per capita income rose 
nearly $80 last year. On top of this is our 
increasing population in light of which next 
year’s Federal experiditures will be less per 
capita than in 1954, when Federal spending 
was $4 billion lower. 

This is why the McGraw-Hill statement 
warns not against the size of this Eisenhower 
budget but against the prospect of “steadily 
increasing budgets” which take 20 percent or 
more of our national income and, in its judg- 
ment, deprive “private industry of the sav- 
ings. and resources needed to expand and 
modernize producing facilities.” 

Federal saving that will permit reduction 
will be hard to come by. It will require 
either (1) A great easing of the cold war, or 
(2) ingenious and still undiscovered econo- 
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mies in defense or (3) a radical cutback in 
civilian programs. None of these is in sight. 


Mr. Wreexs SHOows How 


Secretary Humphrey invented the new- 
style “maybe” budget, the great virtue of 
which, if it works, is that the administration 
can take credit for the benefits and the Con- 
gress for the costs. It has remained for 
Secretary Weeks to demonstrate the proper 
use of the “maybe” budget in action. First 
you make a speech in New York defending 
the budget as merely the cost of the promised 
GOP peace and prosperity. Then you hint 
darkly that if the taxpayers would look about 
them, however, they’d find plenty of specific 
places to start saving. Next you get on tele- 
vision and complain about all the programs 
Congress forces on the administration and 
suggest that here is an excellent place to 
start cutting. But finally, when Congress 
calls your hand, you defend the budget once 
again to the last dime. 

All of this, if it does not enlighten the tax- 
payers, at least amuses them and rather neat- 
ly leaves the hot potato still in the hands 
of Congress. Congressmen know there is 
nothing to do but eat this spud and be done 
with it. But there was more than a little 
gravel in the remark heard in a Capitol corri- 
dor yesterday that one good way to save 
some money at Commerce would be to elim- 
inate the office of the Secretary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trrte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index. of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
‘proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7144-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished thé day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not More than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr; 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGREssiona; 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Concress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must bé sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIONAL REcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressIonaL REcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of <e- 
bate or to comm-inications from State lezis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcGrEssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Ramon Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the free world mourns the death of 





Ramon Magsaysay. It is felt very per-: 


sonally by his own people in the Philip- 
pines, but free men everywhere will sense 
the uncertainty of the days ahead with 
Magsaysay lost to us. 

He was a bulwark against communism 
in southeast Asia; he was a friend to 
the western democracies. The sense of 
tragedy could hardly be refiected more 
accurately than in the response of many 
of my own friends in Texas. 

The response was eloquent and imme- 
diate, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp four editorials from Texas news- 
papers Which appeared on the day fol- 
lowing the discovery of President Mag- 
saysay’s body on the mountainside on the 
island of Cebu. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tyler Morning Telegraph of March 
19, 1957] 
MacGsaysayY’s DEATH 

The tragic death of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines in a plane crash 
on a lonely mountainside on the island of 
Cebu in his homeland took from the world 
one of the stanchest foes of communism 
and one of the strongest friends the United 
States had in the Far East. 

President Magsaysay was only 49 years 
old—young as national leaders go—but he 
had captured the adoration of his country- 
men and the respect and trust of the entire 
free world through his accomplishments as a 
Philippine patriot. 

He was a fierce guerrila fighter against the 
Japanese during Word War II when Japan 
overran the Philippines, then a United States 
Territory. 

In the years before he became President 
he was Defense Minister in the Philippines 
Government after the islands became an in- 
dependent nation. 

' As Defense Minister, he spearheaded the 
Government action that defeated the Com- 
munist-inspired Huk uprising. In doing this, 
he won a following which saw him swept into 
office as President in the last Philippines 


President Magsaysay never swerved from 
his anti-Communist fervor and his friend- 
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Vice President Carlos P. Garcia took the 
oath of office Monday to succeed Mr. Mag- 
saysay as President, and he can be depended 
upon to continue the alinement of the 
Philippines with the West. He is a stanch 
supporter of the Magsaysay foreign policy. 

But the new President Garcia does not have 
the strong hoid on the people of his nation 
that Mr. Magsaysay-enjoyed, and whether 
he can win election or even nomination this 
fall, if he chooses to run, is questionable. 

President Magsaysay’s loss was a great one. 
It was a personal loss to most Filipinos. Next 
to his own country, his death was most 
poignantly felt in the United States. 

A true friend of freedom has been taken 
from the scene. 

{From the Houston Chronicle of March 19, 
1957] 


MAGSAYSAY’sS DEATH IN CRASH Is BLOW TO 
ENTIRE FREE WORLD 

The free world, as well as his own nation 
which is right under the guns of voracious 
international communism, suffered a severe 
blow in the tragic death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines. 

Magsaysay was uncompromising in his con- 
victions and effective in his labors in behalf 
of his country. He was a remarkable man 
who combined the virtues of a military and 
a civilian leader of his people. 

During the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines he fought the invaders constantly 
and with astonishing effect. When General 
MacArthur’s forces landed he had cleared the 
way for them to get ashore unopposed. 

After the war he became Defense Minister 
of the Philippines, and in this post, he per- 
sonally led much of the fighting against the 
Filipino Communists known as Hukualahaps. 


* That lengthy and persistent rebellion was 


stamped out through his use of a combined 
policy of unremitting military pressure and 
resettlement of the rebels on good land. 

The Filipinos rewarded Magsaysay withthe 
highest office in the land in 1953. As Presi- 
dent he had been carrying out progressive 
policies. He was a mainstay of freedom and 
anticommunism in southeast Asia. 

Vice President Carlos P. Garcia, who has 
taken over the reins of government, fortu- 
nately has been a stanch -supporter of the 
Magsaysay foreign policy. Either he or Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador to the United 
States, who withdrew from the 1953 presi- 
dential contest, would be an excellent suc- 
cessor if either is chosen in the election next 
November. 


{From the Houston Post of March 19, 1957] 


Free WorxLD Can Itt Arrorp Loss or Far East 
LEADER, MAGSAYSAY 


The untimely death of Philippine President 
Ramon Magsaysay is of much graver world 
significance than that of an ordinary head of 
a@ small far eastern state would be. Not only 
was he a brilliant and extremely popular 
young statesman and a true friend of the 
United States, he was a bulwark of strength 
against communism and the prospective 
spearhead of western resistance to commun- 
ism in the Far East. i 

Magsaysay’s removal from the scene comes 
at a time when the ideological struggle for 
Asia is building up to a critical stage. And 
Asia is a crucial factor in the Red quest of 
world domination, Only last week, President 
Magsaysay’s Ambassador to the United States, 
Carlos P. Romulo, declared to a Houston 


audience, “If Asia falls to Russia, it’s curtains 
for democracy.’’ The free world will need the 
able young leader more than ever before in 
the perilous years ahead. His loss is a 
tragic blow to freedom’s cause. 

A leader of guerrillas against Japan in 
World War II, he later gained renown as 
Philippine defense minister by wiping out the 
Communist Huk guerrillas in the islands. 
Then in 1953 he was elected president on 
pledges to clean up corruption and com- 
munism in the Philippines and to turn the 
former United States dependency into a 
“showcase for democracy in Asia.” 

He kept his pledges, and more. He grew 
rapidly in stature, and was emerging as a 
key Asian spokesman against communism. 
In September 1954, he keynoted a conference 
that resulted in the alliance known as the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. By an 
ironic coincidence he was returning home 
from the latest SEATO meeting“in Sydney, 
Australia, when his presidential airliner 
crashed, killing him and all but one of the 
other 25 passengers. 

The big question now is, who will succeed 
Magsaysay as Chief Executive of the hundreds 
of Philippine Islands and their 20 million 
people. Vice President Carlos P. Garcia has 
automatically become President and will 
serve until a successor to the champion of 
freedom is elected in November. Garcia is 
a good man, dedicated to Magsaysay’s policies. 
He may be elected to the office, and if so the 
government will be in safe hands, though not 
as strong ones as his late chief's. 

A happy answer to the question would be 
the election of Ambassador Romulo, who 
withdrew from the 1953 presidential race in 
favor of Magsaysay. He is a distinguished 
statesman and militantly anti-Communist. 
Romulo has not yet indicated whether he will 
be a candidate. 

No prospective successor now in sight could 
fill Magsaysay’s shoes, but it will be vitally 
important that the people of the strategic 
island group elect another president who will 
be on the side of the free world, and able to 
maintain his position against the Communist 
forces, 





[From the Dallas Morning News of March 19, 
1957} 


NEW PROBLEM IN PHILIPPINES 


Ramon Magsaysay can ill be spared by 
the free world at this time of crisis in the 
struggle between democratic capitalism and 
ruthless communism. The value of a strong 
executive who has the confidence of his 
country cannot be overestimated. And Mag- 
saysay was such a man. 

It is possible that, without Magsaysay’s 
personal leadership, the comparatively quick 
postwar swing of the Philippines away from 
the rising trend to communism, represented 
in the islands by the Hukbalvaps, would not 
have occurred. Certainly the implicit trust 
of the Philippines in the man killed tragi- 
cally in the crash on Cebu was by far the 
biggest factor in the Philippine political 
situation. 

How severe the loss may be to the Western 
World cannot be judged except by results. 
If sabotage is shown as the cause of the 
fatal plane disaster, the patriot Magsaysay, 
who had bared his breast unhesitatingly to 
the foe in war, will pass into the realm of 
martyrdom. That fact will go far toward 
checking any upsurge of the still present 
Communist instigators. (From the start 
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the Reds never sold the Philippines short 
as a vital base on the Pacific. Magsaysay’s 
battle against them had to be fought against 
trained, skillful native Red leadership.) 
Even accidental death will serve to keep the 
dead President’s memory enshrined and 
about it may center Filipino resolution to ad- 
here to the principles for which he has stood. 

Much will depend, too, on the progress 
already made under Magsaysay and on the 
executive strength of Carlos Garcia. The 
dead President was elected in 1953, could 
be expected under the two-term limitation 
of the island constitution to have served 
until 1962. He had guided the Philippines 
into SEATO (launched in Manila in 1954). 
But Magsaysay is dead and the future must 
be guided by men of whose strength in crisis 
we are today less sure. 





A Capital Budget for the Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on lAst 
Monday, March 4, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcetas] addressed 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association in Chicago on the subject 
of a capital budget for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this speech the Senator 
outlined the basic defects in our present 
budgeting system, namely, that it does 
not present a true picture of the assets 
and liabilitiés of the American people 
as a whole, and that it fails to provide 
a yardstick whereby the financial wis- 
dom of governmental expenditures for 
capital projects can be measured. 

I ask that the address by this great 
economist who sits among us be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, so that 
his analysis of Federal budgeting may be 
read and studied. It deserves thought- 
ful consideration from students, from 
those in business, and from those in 
public service who recognize that the 
American people lack a basis for evalu- 
ating the investment uses of their tax 
dollars. 

It discusses a subject which cries out 
for reform in our Federal budgetary 
bookkeeping system. For several years 
I have urged the adoption of a capital 
budget for the Federal Government, and 
I shall introduce legislation to accom- 
plish it just as soon as I can complete 
my research and drafting work on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rgecorp, 
as follows: 

A CAPITAL BUDGET FOR THE FEDERAL’ 
GOVERNMENT 
(Speech by Senator Pau. H. Dovctas before 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 

ciation, the Coliseum, Chicago, March 4, 

1957) 

It gives me great joy to see you all here 
this afternoon and to be given the honor of 
speaking to you. I literally marvel at the 
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progress made in rural electrification during 
this last quarter-century. 

Twenty-six years ago, I was an adviser to 
@ progressive Governor of Pennsylvania, Gif- 
ford Pinchot. One of my dearest friends, 
Morris L. Cooke, was also working with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, and the two were develop- 
ing plans for a network of electrical trans- 
mission lines through the rural areas of 
Pennsylvania with the distribution to be 
handled by farmer cooperatives. This idea 
was ridiculed by many and bitterly opposed 
by the private utilities. It was said there 
would be no demand for the power on the 
farms and that it would therefore be a white 
elephant. The utilities said that if it would 
pay, they would have done it before, and 
that the effort to inject the government 
and the cooperatives into the field was un- 
American socialism of the worst order. 

These forces were too strong for Gifford 
Pinchot to overcome in Pennsylvania. But 
a new national administration took office in 
1933 which believed in vigorous action to 
deal with the depression and which was 
receptive to new ideas. I was glad to play 
@ modest part in getting Morris Cooke to- 
gether with my fellow Chicagoan, Harold 
Ickes, who had just been made Administra- 
tor of Public Works. They began experi- 
ments with rural electrification on the co- 
operative principle with the Government 
making loans and furnishing technical as- 
sistance, but with the cooperatives doing the 
local operation and paying the loan back 
with interest out of the income from the 
service. 

Out of this grew the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and out of that and the Gov- 
ernment loans came the local co-ops and 
your great organization. I feel, therefore, 
like a midwife’s helper who sees the child 
he helped to bring into the world reach 
sturdy, honorable, and respected manhood. 
I have, therefore, always been a believer in 
the REA, and in recent years it has been a 
deep source of satisfaction to support its 
principles and to help it develop by voice 
and vote on the floor of the Senate. 

For a quarter of a century we have had 
to face the opposition of the private util- 
ities. At first, this was open and violent. 
Today, it is more concealed and subtle. One 
of the arguments which their high-powered 
public relations experts use upon an unwary 
public is that expenditures for the REA are 
wasteful, that we get nothing back from 
them and that such outlays, as well as vir- 
tually all Government expenditures, are 
money and resources down the drain. 

Today, I would like to talk to you about a 
capital budget for the Federal Government. 
This phrase, capital budget, might sound 
quite formidable, but it is actually simple. 
You all use this concept in your business— 
farmers, cooperatives and the entire private 
sector of the economy. A cooperative, for 
example, when it receives a loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to build 
a generation and transmission system makes 
two entries in its accounts. One is a liabil- 
ity for the loan, and another an asset show- 
ing that this generation and transmission 
system is worth so many millions of dollars. 
The same is true for the farmer when he 
borrows money to build a new barn, to plant 
a crop, or to replenish his breeding stock, and 
the same is true for your National Associa- 
tion when it borrowed money from you, the 
member systems, to build its new building. 

A corporation does the same thing; it too 
operates on a capital budget. It always re- 
ports, as you know, in addition to a profit and 
loss statement, a balance sheet at the end of 
the year showing the financial condition, 
growth or stagnation, profit or loss of the 
organization. This balance sheet shows on 
the one side the assets of the corporation, 
and on the other side the liabilities. A 
private utility, for example, when it increases 
its electric plant in service by a million dol- 


. Offer no permanent achievements. It 
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lars, an asset, it balances this item on th, 
liability side of the ledger by an item o; 3; 
million for mortgage debt. If in a give 
year a corporation adds a million or a hun. 
dred million to its debt (liabilities) it aqq, 
an equal amount to its asset and the change 
is heralded and greeted as “good manage. 
ment,” and “progress.” - 

Farmers, cooperatives, and private busi. 
ness therefore use the concept of a capita) 
budget. They distinguish between 0 : 
ing expenses and investments. Investment 
is not an operating expense. But not » 
the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has no balance 
sheet. When the Government’s common 
stockholders, the people,:try to look at ex. 
penditures for government operations this j; 
what you see. Liabilities amount to the 
total amount of the Federal debt—aboy; 
$275 billion and assets equal to zero. If, in, 
given year the Federal Government goes into 
debt for a billion dollars there is no cry of 
“good management”—but cries of “waste. in. 
fiation, bureaucracy, and pork barre| 
politics.” 

This attitude of the people toward Federa| 
expenditures and the debt is inevitable a; 
long as John Citizen, seeking to find the 
facts, has to pick up a 5- to 10-pound budget 
report every year in order to figure out what 
the Federal Government is doing. And even 
if he has enough time and aspirin to get 
through this monumental tome, he may stil! 
not know the facts because much of the 
verbiage and the accounting gymnastics con- 
tained in these volumes are purposefully 
obscured so that even we, the Congress, can- 
not figure out precisely what is going on in 
the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, this attitude of Citi- 
zen Taxpayer is unsound because he does 
not insist that the Federal Government keep 
books that make sense. 

We have been lulled and propagandized 
into believing that Government expenditures 
are like a Christmas tree—it looks good for 
a week or two, but then you have to throw 
it out. In other words, Federal expenditures 
has 
been pounded into us that a good govern- 
ment spends no more than it takes in—re- 
gardless of the purpose of the proposed 
deficit expenditures. 

Now what does all this mean in terms of 
the problems of your rural-electric coopera- 
tives and the related Federal-power program? 

Let us sweep aside some propaganda and 
take a look at the facts. But first let me 
reiterate one important fact. Money bor- 
rowed or saved and used for investment pur- 
poses by any sector of the economy except the 
Federal Government, whether it be to build 
a hew plant, buy a tractor or build a barn, 
shows up in the accounts as an expenditure, 
but it is balanced on the books by the net 
worth of the land, building, or equipment. 
If this were not so every business in the 
country, your farm, cooperative, would always 
be shown to operate in the red, technically 
bankrupt at all times. But this is not the 
way we keep the accounts for the Federal 
Government. For the Federal Governme"t, 
an expenditure is an expenditure whether it 
lends money for a public housing project. 4 
hospital, or it gives money to the military 
to purchase oyster forks for the Navy. 

Now let us go back to what a capital budget 
for the Federal Government would mean ' 
the rural-electric cooperatives. As in th 
example cited above, when the Federal Go\ 
ernment lends money to the rural-electri 
system, the loaned money is repayable wit! 
interest and secured by a mortgage on the 
system, the loan shows up in the budget as 20 
expenditure just like the money used to pur- 
chase oyster forks. Operating under this 
outmoded accounting system, the Govern- 
ment has only expenses and no assets—an 
absurd situation and contrary to fact. 
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It is absurd, because it puts the Federal 
Government in the position of having spent 
upward of $3 billion for Federal power facil- 
ities, with no corresponding notation made 
of the fact that these facilities at the same 
time that they represent expenditures also 
represent investments. 

Such practices create a false impression in 
the minds of all people. The Hells Canyon 
project fight is a good case in point. You 
and I know that if the high Hells Canyon 
Dam were built by the Federal Government 
ed eee eee with in- 
terest, and the project would be owned by 
the people of the United States. You will 
recall that the private utilities propaganda 
against this project took, in part, the form 
of a full page and showed how much money 
this project would cost the taxpayers if 
developed by the Federal Government. 
Much of the confusion emanating from this 
controversy would have been eliminated if 
the Federal Government had in force a cap- 
ital budget system of accounting. 

With a capital budget everyone would 
have known that the expenditures of the 
Federal construction of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam would be reimbursed with interest. 
The rug would have been pulled from under 
the propagandist who argued that this proj- 
ect would be paid for by the taxpayers in- 
stead of by those who purchase the power 
output. The basic arguments advanced by 
the utilities in this and all similar fights 
would be far less influential if we could 
get a Federal capital budget in operation. 
It would then be possible for Congress and 
citizens to. see that it is not more economi- 
cal to give away their power sites and atomic 
resources than to invest public funds in 
their development. 

Let’s switch our attention for a moment 
to look at the effect a Federal capital budget 
pr have directly on the rural electric 

Under the existing method of 
keeping Federal books, when REA, NRECA, 
and members of your rural electric coop- 
eratives go to the Congress requesting loan 
funds, which are really investment funds 
repayable with interest, they encounter op- 
position not to “investment” but to expendi- 
tures. When the Bureau of the Budget con- 


in the position of asking for “expenditure” 
funds (like for our oyster forks), rather than 
investment funds. This situation is un- 
realistic, a misrepresentation of reality, and 
leads to endless misunderstandings and 
thoughtless opposition. 

For you, the rural electric cooperatives, 


are authorized to earn a fixed rate of re- 
turn on their investment over and above all 
costs. They can engage in very expensive 
propaganda campaigns and charge it up to 
the as a cost and to the Treasury 
as a legitimate deduction from profits. 

At the same time that this propaganda 
campaign has been going on, the private util- 
ities have been “sneaking in the back door” 


interesting report on this matter which you 
all should read. This subsidy amounts to an 
estimated $4.7 billion, and as you will recall 
the Federal Government has invested under 
$3 billion in the rural electrification program 
and just about another $3 billion in the Fed- 
eral power program. 

But this is not all. Again, while the pri- 
vate utilities were hurling all kinds of epi- 
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thets at the rural electric cooperatives and 
the Federal power program, they were at the 
same time busily engaged in 1954 in helping 
to push Congress the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code. As you 
know, section 167 of the code now allows 
any business to choose what is called a lib- 
eralized method of depreciation in place of 
the conventional straight line method of 
computing depreciation. This is another 
subsidy to private business, an ultimate loss 
to the Treasury, and means in the final anal- 
ysis that when the eral Government needs 
more money it will not be forthcoming from 
business, but must be exacted from personal 
income taxes. This subsidy, it has been esti- 
mated, will be worth many billions of dollars 
to the private utilities. This amounts to 
more than 6 times the investment in the 
rural electrification program and 3 times the 
combined investment in the rural electrifica- 
tion and Federal power programs. 

Let me recall the Senate fight which oc- 
curred in 1954 over whether REA needed an 
additional $35 million in electric loan funds. 
As you may remember, I introduced this 
amendment from the Senate floor knowing 
that the funds were needed and also know- 
ing that the money would be repaid with in- 
terest to the Treasury. We were told by the 
Acting REA Administrator that the funds 
could not be used under any circumstances, 
but, as a matter of fact, in the spring of 1955 
when the Colorado Ute loan was made it was 
necessary for REA to draw down earmarked 
funds from the 1956 budget in order to proc- 
ess the loan before July 1, 1955. 

Now I believe that under a capital budget 


plan this fight simply would not have oc- 


curred because justifiable loans by REA could 
be made without bringing about all the cries 
from even sincere people who sincerely want 
to balance the budget. 

If we could get this one idea of the capital 
budget across to the public and incorporated 
into the accounting. practices of the Federal 
Government, I think many of the problems 
which we run into in attempting to get the 
Congress to invest in worthwhile undertak- 
ings would be eliminated. 

Just keep in mind that the basic difference 
between a capital budget and the present 
Federal budget is that the capital budget 
would distinguish between investments and 
ordinary expenditures for current operations 
so that the Congress and economy-minded 
citizens could primarily concentrate on cur- 
rent expenditures and not confuse produc- 
tive and profitable investments such as in 
the rural electrification program with them. 
To be sure we need as much economy in 
governmental operations as possible, but 
even operating under this valid assumption 
does not refute the need for investing in 
enterprises which will benefit the entire 
Nation. 

Probably also the capital budget itself 
should be divided into three parts. The 
first would be those where the principal is 
to be reimbursed with interest, as is the case 
with REA and power investments. . The sec- 
ond would be where the principal is reim- 
bursable but no interest paid as in irriga- 
tion, while the third would consist of those 
investments which, while judged socially 
beneficial are not reimbursed to the Treasury 
and upon which no interest is paid. The 
most striking examples of this are the ex- 
penditures for flood control and river and 
harbor improvements. They might also in- 
clude the Hill-Burton grants for hospital 
construction. 

All of you rural electric leaders know that 
you have had to fight with the public, the 
Congress, with the private utilities and pri- 
vate utility fronts on this point of economy 
in Government. And it is quite true that 
many times when the Congress has insisted 
on economy, when the Bureau of the Budget 
has cut the REA request for funds or put a 
ceiling on the loan program, it was hard to 
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tell where sincere economy left off and the 
power company front began. 

An accounting system which would be 
based on the principal of capital budgeting 
would go a long way in bringing rationality 
into Federal policies. It would place Gov- 
ernment investment for capital: creation in 
its proper perspective. It would give the 
public a true picture of their status as own- 
ers of the national property and assets. In 
this way, the public could intelligently 
measure the total debt and expenditure pol- 
icy of the Federal Government against total 
assets. Such a budget was advocated 45 
years ago by the eminent Boston accountant, 
Harvey S. Chase. It is even sounder now 
than it was then. 

Under a system of capital budgeting the 
public could readily distinguish between 
current expenditures which are nonreim- 
bursable—gone forever, and investment ex- 
penditures which are wealth creating and 
reimbursable—just as though they were 
private investments. 

Operating under a capital budget, there 
would be no problem in proving to the Con- 
gress and the people that REA, based on the 
best estimates possible, will need a certain 
amount of credit the following fiscal year. 
The credit would be forthcoming because 
everyone would know that such fufds are 
merely borrowed from the Government and 
paid back with interest, and that such loans 
are backed up by a mortgage on the coop- 
erative electric system. The same would be 
true for Federal power projects. 

There is every reason in the world for a 
divided or capital budget, and no valid ar- 
guments against one. Habit, fears that we 
would spend more on Federal power projects, 
fears that Mr. Hoover could not justify aboli- 
tion of REA as “an expense’”’ are some basic 
reasons why we do not already have a capital 
budget. 

Now, of course, no accounting system can 
create miracles. A capital budget would not 
have prevented Mr. McKay from recom- 
mending the giveaway of Hells Canyon; but 
it would have made him sound ridiculous. 
A capital budget would make the Dixon- 
Yates deal sound absurd to almost everyone 
except Admiral Strauss and his banking and 
utility friends. 

No miracles, but a lot of interesting facts 
and rational thinking regarding Federal ex- 
penditures and investments could flow from 
a capital budget. 

Now, attempting to incorporate a capital 
budget into Federal accounting will not be 
an easy job because many vested interests 
would be opposed to such a plan. The pri- 
vate power companies and others who hope 
to profit from grabbing parts of the public 
domain including the atomic energy pro- 
gram would probably oppose such a reform. 
But you would be joined by many individuals 
and groups who do not like the idea of the 
Federal Government hiding its assets and 
investments under a lot of red ink. 

If we want a government run On a sound 
business basis, an efficient government—a 
government striving to maximize econo- 
mies—then we need to adopt a good set of 
accounting techniques. 

The answer is the capital budget. 





United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION pong REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the highly complex situation in the 
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Middle East has caused one of the most 
widespread public debates in our history. 
It has led to a healthy criticism of many 
of the fundamentals of foreign policy. 

A contribution to the discussion which 
is worthy of study was made by the com- 
mentator George Sokolsky. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his column, as printed 
in the March 21 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Cost OF ERRORS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Responsible statesmen do not knowingly 
or consciously commit their countries to 
costly errors; what happens always is that 
human factors, psychological factors which 
are just as significant historically as the 
clash of economic and political forces, play 
their part in the confusion which are engen- 
dered not by the course of events but by 
the whims of men. The destruction of the 
British, French, and Dutch empires by 
American attitudes antagonistic to what is 
called golonialism has created a vacuum in 
Asia and Africa. That vacuum is being filled 
not by independent governments but by 
Soviet Russia. 

The whimsicalities of our State Depart- 
ment which seems to believe that it is pos- 
sible to maintain NATO while destroying 
NATO countries are as personal as the selec- 
tion of a necktie. 

Historically it has already had the result 
of forcing Western Europe together into the 
common market which is a cover for a 
Western European alliance against all com- 
ers. It could leave the United States without 
an ally and that is why the conference be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan is so important. It may 
be the decisive meeting which will deter- 
mine whether the Anglo-American alliance 
has been drowned in the waters of the Suez 
Canal. 

The role of Israel has been overdramatized. 
From the standpoint of historic perspective, 
it is not the battles over the Gaza Strip or 
Aqaba that will decide the course of history. 
It is rather that Great Britain has been 
pushed out of Egypt and Jordan and that the 
Suez Canal has ceased to be an international 
waterway and has become a domestic canal, 
controlled solely by Egypt for its own politi- 
cal advantage or that. of its ally, Soviet 
Russia. 

The ultimate historic effect of this would 
be to turn the Mediterranean into a Soviet 
lake, imperiling Turkey, Greece, Italy, and the 
British in Gibraltar. On the south bank of 
the Mediterranean, it could imperil every 
American airbase. It could be one of the 
decisive victories in history. 

These are the frigid facts that President 
Eisenhower will face at Bermuda, and if he 
should decide that doctrinaire pacifism is 
preferable to historic reality, this couatry will 
become as isolated as it has not been since 
1933. 

If isolation is an evil and a peril, as some 
say, this is the moment in history when a 
choice must be made. The alternatives will 
be a continuance of the Anglo-American 
alliance or a rejection of alliances with any 
country, a return to the doctrine of going it 
alone to avoid war at any cost. 

There is a tendency to believe that because 
of President Eisenhower's special gifts, his 
friendly disposition, and the regard in which 
he is held throughout the world, he can 
manage to talk Eurcpean and Asiatic states- 
men out of their worst intentions. 

While the President's ability as a concili- 
ator must be recognized, it must also be 
acknowledged that no statesman can long 
last in his own country who agrees to his 
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country’s dissolution and loss of position. 
And that is what faced the leaders of Great 
Britain, France, Israel, and Egypt during the 
so-called Egyptian crisis. Therefore, there is 
today no Middle Eastern settlement. 

For what the United States and the United 
Nations require is that the great nations 
should not defend themselves against what- 
ever the weak-and backward nations do to 
them, even if the weak and backward nations 
are acting as Soviet allies in Russia’s march 
toward empire. 

It is an untenable position which was ac- 
cepted as long as Western Europe was wholly 
dependent upon the United States for revival 
and reconstruction. Today no European 
country is actually dependent upon the 
United States, although European aid is ac- 
ceptable up to a point. The danger point is 
naturally suicide. 

This is what we face in world affairs and 
we might as well know where we stand. Dur- 
ing recent years, Americans seem to have 
developed a tendency to assume that money 
will solve all problemis and we are now én- 
gaged in peddling $200 million in the Middle 
East. 

There are problems that money cannot 
solve and those involve national dignity and 
self-respect. The Europe of 1957 is not the 
Europe of 1945 and the sooner that is recog- 
nized and acknowledged, the fewer will be 
the errors of policy—errors which during the 
past 4 years have been startlingly notorious. 





Challenges to America at Home and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN- 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day evening it was my pleasure to 
journey to Lancaster, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of presenting a talk on the subject 
of the challenges to America at home 
and abroad. 

I send to the desk the text of this ad- 
dress and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator WiLey Says EItsENHOWER-MACMIL- 
LAN MEETING SHOULD REVITALIZE NorTH 
ATLANTIC COOPERATION; Urcres STRONG CIT- 
1zEN SupporT OF PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL 
Securtry Acarinst ATTacks From Back- 
WaRD-LOOKING 19TH CENTURY MINDs 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
lican, Wisconsin, senior Republican, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
annual dinner of the Funeral Directors of 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, Pa., March 
18, 1957) 

I am honored to be included as your guest 
speaker on the occasion of your annual meet- 
ing. 

I have always had a warm spot in my 
heart for this particular area of your fine 
State, rich in true American tradition. Lan- 
caster is probably one of those realtively few 
communities in the country which has safe- 
guarded its local way of life against some of 
the more artificial effects of our fast-moving 
technological age. It has continued to re- 
tain that wonderful charm and individuality, 
engendered by the spirit of Pennsylvania's 
early pioneers. 
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As members of a vital service and as re. 
spected leaders of your country, you hold a 
thoughtful philosophy toward life and towarg 
your fellow man. 

Your associations and daily contacts wn- 
doubtedly make you more sensitive to human 
problems and needs than is the case wit) 
many other segments of our population 
Carried to a much wider scale, I would also 
presume that your concern for America’s 
welfare and her future role is a deep one 

In my discussion with you this evening, 
I_ would like to highlight some of the crucia! 
issues facing our country today. 

OUR OWN TOP CHALLENGES TODAY 


What are the basic challenges? They are 
two in number: 

1. First, on the home front, to keep our 
economy strong, healthy, and secure. 

2. Second, on the international front, to 
maintain world peace and to promote world 
freedom. 

I am confident that we are going to fulfil 
both challenges. 


BRIGHT SPOTS ON DOMESTIC SCENE 


Here, at home, 1957 finds us continuing 
upward on the prosperity scale. ; 

Our “gross national product” is rising up 
from an alltime high of $430 billion. 

Our personal income is rising from the 
$330 billion level. 

The purchasing power of the dollar, while 
it has been slipping somewhat because of 
wage and price increases, has, nonetheless, 
not skyrocketed upward, as some people 
feared. 

Sixty-six million people are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Our population estimates continue to soar 
upward. This country of 170 million as of 
1957, will be 200 million in 1967. It may be 
as much as 300 million as far as 7 years 
before the turn into the 2ist century. This 
means vast new markets for goods and 
services. 

NUMEROUS PROBLEMS AT HOME 


Now, we all recognize that we have our 
problems here at home. Our budget is at 
a peacetime high, and our taxes are at a 
peacetime peak. As a matter of fact, one- 
third of all United States income is going 
into Federal, State, and local taxes. 

It is important, however, to look at that 
budget burden and at that heavy tax burden 
in the light of a changing America in a 
changing world. 

There is not too much meaning in com- 
paring present budget figures with absolute 
prewar budget figures. Why? Because the 


- world, and America, have utterly changed, 


and so have our needs and requirements. 
TODAY’S CHANGED WORLD 


In this world of 1957, man has circled the 
earth, nonstop, in B-52 bombers in 45 hours. 

Man has crossed the North American Con- 
tinent in 3 hours 45 minutes, in the fore- 
runner of a jet commercial airliner. 

Science has reached out in such masterful 
discoveries—in nuclear energy, electronics— 
that the world has been contracted in space 
and time. 

THE DANGER TO NORTH AMERICA 

What does that mean in terms of the mili- 
tary danger to us? 

Well, the Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Governor 
Peterson, has made this grim estimate: In 
the event of world war III, even if we built 
a@ nationwide system of shelters (costing up- 
ward of $40 billion), as much as 60 percent 
of the population of the United States might 
be exterminated by an enemy attack. I re- 


peat—60 percent of our 170 million people 
might be wiped out by a shower of enemy- 
guided missiles and strategic bombings. 
It is small wonder, therefore, why we find 
it necessary to have 3 separate radar lines 
drawn from the frozen north regions of 
Canada to the United States-Canadian bor- 
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der; a strong continental Air Defense Com- 
mand to imtercept the enemy; Nike-guided 
missile sites around our major cities; and a 
pudget, of which 60 percent is devoted to 


military preparedness. 


REEVALUATING WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Thus we are learning that to protect na- 
tional and collective security is mot cheap. 
preserving peace in our time is dear, and it 
will continue to be so long as we have to 
combat a formidable ideology dedicated to 
world domination. 

Yet, while we must support a strong de- 
fense structure, we are entitied to get the 
most for our money. Are we getting this? 

I’m not sure. I feel that the Pentagon 
must meet the test of a thorough weapons 
reappraisal. How much reliance should be 
placed on nuclear planes and missiles in 
the future; on aircraft carriers, for example, 
on ground forces. And what are the types 
and numbers of weapons we can best af- 
ford. These are basic questions which the 
American people are entitled to have an- 
swered. 

OUR WORLDWIDE PROBLEMS 

It is against the background of these facts 
that we turn to the second top challenge, 
and that is to fulfill our diplomatic and 
economic responsibilities on the world scene. 

Wherever we look around the globe we see 
significant problems. Let me name just a 
few: ; 

(a) In the powder-keg Middle East, we 
find ourselves, unfortunately, confronted 
with a new crisis because of President Nas- 
ser’s sending of°a civil governor into the 
always explosive Gaza strip. 

We likewise find the crisis intensified by 
Nasser’s insistence that tolls be paid di- 
rectly to Egypt before ships’ passage through 
the Suez Canal. 

(b) In Western Europe, we find that our 
allies, who are hard-pressed financially, espe- 
cially in view of the Suez-caused oil short- 
age, have been seriously reducing their con- 
tributions to NATO. 

(c) We find likewise that Western Ger- 
many, which in September faces a critical 
national election, is under extreme diplo- 
matic and propaganda pressure from the 
Soviet Union. The Kremlin seeks to pressure 
Bonn into accepting some Soviet compromise 
arrangement as regards neutrality in return 
for reunification. 

(ad) In south Asia we find Communist 
subversive movements continuing at work in 
virtually every country. Red penetration 
ranges from revolution-torn Indonesia to 
other relatively new nations like India, 
Burma, Nepal, and Afghanistan. All of these 
underdeveloped lands face exceedingly diffi- 
cult economic problems in trying to raise 
primitive standards of living. 


These then are but a few of the challenges. 
on the world scene. 


WHY WE ARE SO CONCERNED 


But I.can almost hear someone ask, “‘Sen- 
ator WiLey, what business is it of ours wheth- 
er there is Communist penetration of Egypt 
or Syria or Indonesia, or whether West Ger- 
many goes neutral, or whether anybody else 
refuses to side with us in the cold war?” 

The answer is very simple: It is absolutely 


This country needs allies. ‘We need foreign 
bases, especially for our Strategic Air Com- 
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We dare not permit the Soviet Union to 
get away with grabbing virtually any coun- 
try, however small. Why? Because if she 
does succeed, then all other small countries 
will be frightened into neutrality or into the 
Soviet camp. 

Under these circumstances, it is important 
that the Western Allies revitalize their 
ties—economic, miltary, political, social. 


BISENHOWER-MAC MILLAN MEETING SHOULD BE 
HELPFUL LANDMARK 


That is one reason why I anticipate with 
the deepest of interest constructive results 
from the conference in Bermuda, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Harold MacMillan, 
of the United Kingdom. 

It is clear that our British friends and our- 
selves have had some serious differences in 
the recent past—notably over the Middle 
East. 

It is clear, too, that our disunity has, re- 
grettably, tended: to play into the hands of 
our enemies. 

Of course, I do not believe that the United 
States should, for the sake of real or token 
unity, compromise on any of its basic prin- 
ciples. But I do believe that the United 
States should and will make every reason- 
able effort to find common ground with our 
best and strongest ally. 

The Eisenhower-MacMillan meeting can 
and should be a landmark in reuniting the 
Western World, in halting the trans-Atlantic 
baiting and sniping which have been going 
on for many months. 

Closer cooperation with our long-standing 
French ally is likewise imperative. But this 
must be only part of our forward-looking 
foreign-policy program. 

AVOIDING APPEASEMENT IN MIDDLE EAST 


In the Middle East, the latest unwarranted 
provocation by Egypt’s Nasser is a vivid 
warning that the United States can definite- 
ly not sit in the sun and let the world go by. 

If Colonel Nasser-commits any new infrac- 
tions in the Gaza strip, flaunting the United 
Nations and dishonoring his own assurances 
on the Israeli withdrawal, the immediate re- 
sponsibilities of the United States are clear. 

We have patiently steered through the 
Mideast crisis over the past months. We 
have tried to calm the many disturbances 
threatening to erupt Arab-Israeli relations 
once and for all. It was due chiefly to United 
States assurances that Israel withdrew her 
troops in accord with United Nations re- 
quests. 

Now, we cannot allow ourselves to drift or 
be pushed on Nasser’s tide. 

What actions should, then, be considered? 

A firm warning to Egypt against further 
belligerency; a possible emergency call to 
the United Nations General Assembly in the 
event of additional troublemaking; consid- 
eration of further economic pressure against 
Egypt—these are actions which we must 
weigh. The alternative is to submit to a 
dictator who is “feeling his oats” in defying 
international law and moral responsibilities. 

Not only must we quickly meet the issue 
at hand. We must lay bases for permanent 
settlement in the Middle East. It’s time we 
learned that we cannot ride on a retread tire 
forever. , 

It’s dangerous to the occupants and puts 
the whole car out of balance. Comparing 
this common auto situation to the chronic 
Middle East turmoil, we find that a patched- 
up armistice agreement is no good. 

Positive initiative is needed, therefore, in 
settling the Arab refugee problem, the end- 
less boundary disputes, the problem of tran- 
sit rights through Suez, and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

And, as leader of the free world and its 
leading spokesman in the United Nations, 
the United States responsibility for meeting 
this overall challenge is clear cut. 
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UNITED STATES MUST SHOW UP THE NEW “RED 
FACE” 


The dangers we see on the Mideast front 
are, of course, part and parcel of a much 
greater epidemic, intended to draw all dis- 
eased victims into its ward—international 
communism. 

The amazing turnabout tactics of the So- 
viet Union just within the last 5 months, 
and her gross hypocrisy during the Hun- 
garian rebellion, are grim reminders that 
Soviet aims under Khrushchev, or anyone 
else, are still world domination. 

Showing Soviet Russia up for what she is 
and countering her current lure moves 
throughout the world make a big order for 
the United States. But it is one which must 
be filled. 

The Soviet Union continues to follow her 
historical pattern of avoiding outright ag- 
gression in seeking to add more countries to 
her satellite chain. 

She is embarking on an expanded program 
of political and economic warfare designed to 
wean over strategic areas. She is taking ad- 
vantage of tensions such as we face in the 
Middle East; so she seeks to keep the fires of 
dispute smoldering. She is certainly doing 
a thorough job of it from Greece to Africa 
to Indonesia, where the forces of nationalism 
and low standards of living can be fed on, 
for Communist gains. 

Further, the Soviet (phony) good-neighbor 
policy is being pinpointed to strategic spots 
in the Kremlin scheme. Vast arms aid to 
Syria and Egypt, supplemented by trade and 
cultural missions, large offers of economic 
assistance to less-developed nations strug- 
gling for self-sustaining economies, a simul- 
taneous campaign of anti-American propa- 
ganda—these are some of the hard facts of 
the new Red face. 


WE MUST STRENGTHEN TIES WITH UNDER- 
DEVELOPED WORLD 


How must we proceed in erasing the So- 
viet blueprint? There are several ways: 

First, we must recognize that the evolu- 
tion of underdeveloped countries with rising 
expectations is at hand. We must strength- 
en our ties with these new governments, de- 
siring independence and self-government. 

We must disprove Communist accusations 
of our alleged siding with imperialism and 
colonialism. Vice President Nrxon’s visit to 
the Gold Coast and seven other African 
countries is a positive step in this direc- 
tion. President Eisenhower’s meeting with 
King Saud, of Arabia, is another effort to 
show that we sincerely want to help stabilize 
the Middle East and help further economic 
progress in that area. 

Putting new life into our security pacts 
with countries of the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, and the Far East, is still another way 
of tightening the bonds of mutual interest. 
By “new life,” I mean greater emphasis on 
political and economic ties. 

The major emphasis on military security 
alone has too often fostered misunderstand- 
ing and suspicions abroad. It is necessary, 
of course, to strength the internal security 
of countries fighting subversion and revolu- 
tionary elements. But we must realize that 
there are nations who want to remain free 
of military alliances, in order, they feel, 
that they may concentrate on the battle 
against hunger, disease, and poverty. 
PRESIDENT’S REMINDER OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


And may I stress the need for a new, dy- 
namic approach to economic assistance. The 
problem of international economic develop- 
ment is one which the United States must 
meet. It is to our national interest that we 
do so. Why? As the President stated in 
his second inaugural address: 

“One-third of all mankind has entered 
upon an historic struggle for a new freedom: 
freedom from grinding poverty * * * (and) 
wherever in the world a people knows des- 
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perate want, there must appear at least a CAN THE UNITED STATES MEET THESE TESTS?—- is the large number of surveys on the pro- 


spark of hope, the hope of progress—or there 

will surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 

HISTORIC CONCEPT OF ENLIGHTENED MUTUAL 
SECURITY 


Now, secondly, what about the overall 
concept of United States Mutual Security 
itself? 

In my judgment, it is sound and, indeed, 
indispensable. 

Congress now has before it no less than 
three separate series of reports, confirming 
the advisability of this program: 

The report of the Benjamin Fairless Com- 
mission. 

The report of Eric Johnston and his asso- 
ciates, on the International Development Ad- 
visory Board. 

The reports of various private contractors 
who have studied the program on behalf of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

(On Wednesday, we are opening hearings 
on these reports.) 

Each and all of these reports bear the most 
careful study. There is no doubt that con- 
structive changes can and should be made 
in mutual security, e. g., to stimulate more 
sound private investments; to secure better 
coordination in planning of assistance, etc. 


20TH CENTURY VERSUS 19TH CENTURY THINKING 


But the basic concept of aid, in our own 
enlightened self-interest, must be. protected. 
The 1958 Mutual Security Budget must be 
scrutinized; but it must not be sabotaged. 

Why? Because of the facts in the changed, 
danger-filled world of the 20th century—facts 
such as I earlier mentioned. 

Open, alert 20th century minds may hon- 
estly differ as to the details of the program. 
But backward-looking 19th century minds, 
unaware or uninterested in the grim realities 
of the 20th century, must not be permitted 
to destroy or sabotage this program. We— 
you and I—take rightful pride in the rich 
traditions of Lancaster's and Pennsylvania's 
and America’s past. But we are more con- 
cerned with Lancaster's and Pennsy!vania’s 
and America’s future. 

The past has much to teach us. The best 
of the past must always be preserved. But 
it is the present and the future which hold 
the challenges which must be fulfilled. 

We must find new teachings in the old 
books. We must find new guides for the 
beckoning future. 

ANSWERS TO CRITICS OF MUTUAL SECURITY 


May I, before continuing, point out to 
those who have criticized—wholesole—the 
mutual security program, certain essential 
facts: 

In the first place, mutual security expen- 
ditures have been eminently successful in 
helping to revitalize the economies of many 
foreign lands—economies which would long 
since have collapsed into bankruptcy. In so 
doing, many a foreign country has become 
a better customer for America’s own goods 
and services. 

In the second place, the very appropria- 
tions for this mutual security have been 
spent in overwhelming part on the products 
of our own factories. In other words, the 
dollars which we have appropriated have 
actually been spent largely inside the United 
States, where they have helped create jobs. 

And, finally, let me point out this fact, 
so far as direct military expenditures are 
concerned: 

A dollar spent to maintain a South Korean 
or Turkish or Pakistani or Vietnamese sol- 
dier at his own border will save spending 
perhaps 25 times what would be necessary 
to maintain an infinitely costlier American 
lad in uniform at that very same border. 

Thus, it is far cheaper and more efficient 
to help these allied countries protect them- 
seives, than it is to send more American 
boys overseas to try to protect them. 


WE CAN, WITH DETERMINATION 

I have reviewed what are, in my opinion, 
the major challenges to United States 
strength of leadership, here at home and 
beyond our national boundaries. 

I, for one, continue my faith in our Presi- 
dent and in his desire to meet these chal- 
lenges head on through positive and firm 
policies. And so, I believe we are well on 
our way to confirming our ability to meet the 
tests of our times. . 

The recent overwhelming passage of the 
Eisenhower Mideast doctrine was one such 
landmark. 

The Eisenhower-Macmillan meeting should 
prove another. 

The forthcoming visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer should prove still another landmark 
in western unity and adequacy. 

Like the past visits of French Premier Mol- 
let, English Defense Minister Sandys, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Von Brentano, each 
of these get-togethers establishes stronger 
foundations for the edifice of peace, which 
we are building for this 20th century and 
beyond. 

Can we, then, meet the tests of this time? 

Yes; with patience and fortitude we can, 
we must. 





Foreign Aid Is Vital to United States 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, March 17, I addressed the 
American citizenship award dinner of 
the Golden Slipper Square Club in Phil- 
adelphia. In the course of my remarks I 
sought to marshal the facts in support of 
the vital importance of continuing 
United States overseas economic and 
technical assistance programs. Subse- 
quently these remarks were reprinted in 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
13, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Herald Tribune article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Neep ror Foreicn Arp 
(By Senator Jacos K. Javits) 

The following are excerpts from a speech 
delivered recently by Senator Javirs at the 
American citizenship award dinner of the 
Golden Slipper Square Club in Philadelphia: 

“United States overseas economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs are in danger in the 
Congress. Unless there is a great rallying of 
public support behind these programs, they 
could be so seriously crippled as to materially 
retard the fight against communism and the 
struggle for international peace. For the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
are as vital to the security of the United 
States as the military assistance program. 

“There is considerable evidence that the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
are in jeopardy. One solid indication is in 
the temper of the Congress shown in the re- 
cent Senate vote on the Russell amendment 
that would have eliminated such aid from 
the President’s Mideast doctrine. Another 





grams being made both inside and outside 
Government. A third is the series of at- 
tacks on the programs because of individua| 
failures in particular countries. Finally, ang 
very importantly, these programs are the 
prime targets of those who would cut at any 
price the admittedly large $72 billion budget 
for the coming fiscal year. 

“I am an advocate of pruning any unneces- 
sary spending from the Federal budget ang 


, Ishall devote my efforts in the Senate to that 


cause. But at the same time, I believe that 
economies that would endanger our national 
security, as a drastic cutdown in the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs cer- 
tainly would, are unwise economies to be 
avoided in the national interest. 


7 * * * ° 


“What then is needed and what should be 
the objective in the Congress? First, we need 
to step up our economic aid program from 
approximately $600 million a year to $2 billion 
a@ year. This would still be less than one- 
half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

“In this should be included sums for tech- 
nical cooperation, both directly and through 
the United Nations; today our own technical 
assistance programs cost $135 million and our 
contributions to the U. N. program about 
$15.5 million a year. Not all this need be in 
grants, although in critical areas where we 
are spending 80 percent of our economic aid 
now, such as Korea; Formosa, Vietnam, Paki- 
stan and Turkey, loans may prove difficult. 
However, loans,may prove difficult. However, 
we can certainly make the ihcrease primarily 
in loans, long-term and at loan interest. 


“Second, we need also to expand very mate- 
rially the availability of personnel for over- 
seas technical and economic assistance pro- 
grams, and especially for the preliminary 
training for these individuals. For truly, 
these are among the finest soldiers for peace 
we have. In my recent trip around the 
world, I learned that it takes 18 months to 
orient an American properly in an economic 
aid job. And he stays for only 2 or 3 years. 
This preliminary training should be done in 
advance in the United States. 

- . 7 a * 

“Third, it should be our job to increase 
overseas private investment from the pres- 
ent level of just under $2 billion net per 
year to $5 billion a year within the next 10 
years. To do this, we should give prompt 
consideration to an income tax program for 
the accelerated amortization of investments 
made in coordination with the foreign policy 
of the United States. And we should con- 
sider establishing a governmental medium 
for integrating the private sector of the 
American economy into the Nation’s foreign 
policy, . 

“In order to place our foreign aid programs 
in their proper perspective, I believe it is 
vital to dispel certain myths about them. 

“First, the myth that the programs rep- 
resent such a huge expenditure that we 
would jeopardize some major domestic social 
and economic advances. The fact is that 
every dollar of aid abroad must return to the 
United States to be spent. The National 
Planning Association reports that since 1948 
foreign aid programs have involved relatively 
small cost to the United States. For ex- 
ample, in the whole period since 1948, the aid 
programs, including military aid, amounted 
to 1.7 percent of our national product, 
and in the last year they have amounted to 
only 1 percent of our gross national product. 

* a. J - * 

“The second myth is that other free na- 
tions who are capable of overseas assistance. 
are not doing their part. This is dispelled 
by a special study, just released, prepared for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
a private research organization showing that 
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the Western European nations plus Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
south Africa have spent about two-thirds as 
much in relation to their gross national prod- 
uct on foreign aid as has the United States. 

“The third myth is that failures in a par- 
ticular country damn the -whole program. 

, there have been failures; for ex- 
ample in Iran. But the program is so great, 
involving 60 countries and 8,000 United 
states citizens employed directly and indi- 
rectly, plus 3,000 foreign nationals for clerical 
and housekeeping functions, how could some 
failures be avoided? — 

* ze * +. * 

“But failures must be compared with the 
literal revolutions which such aid has caused. 
In India, aid has been heavily responsible for 
the community development program re- 
ferred to there as the silent revolution. 
This program has reached 80 million rural 
people directly and before it is completed it 
will have reached all of the 500,000 villages in 
India with their population of over 250 mil- 
lion. In Latin America, the cooperative 
health program has affected more than 25 
million with vast improvements, not only in 
health but in productivity. In the Asian 
arc, agricultural output has been brought up 
10 percent over prewar levels, an absolutely 
vital meed because increased population 
would otherwise have brought on widescale 
starvation. 

“We in the United States cannot be either 
prosperous or secure in a world suffering from 
chronically: depressed living standards. By 
way of contrast, the per capita annual in- 
come in India is $60; in Pakistan, $70; in 
Japan, $190; Brazil, $230; Peru, $120; in 
Lebanon, $260, with even less in other Middle 
East countries—all compared to our $1,870. 
The Fairless Committee, reporting just the 
other day, truly concluded that both military 
and economic aid programs have successfully 
countered Soviet expansion and should be 
continued. 

* s . e * 

“The situation is critical and the hour is 
late. The Communists are pressing their 
offensive upon free institutions all over the 
world. Military security, for which we are 
today spending 80 percent of our foreign-aid 
budget—for this fiscal year a total of $3,173,- 
570 out of appropriations of $3,766,570,000— 
is only the shield. Behind this shield, we 
must integrate and develop a free world, give 
it hope, encouragement and progress, if we 
are to Overcome successfully the constantly 
increasing Communist drive of infiltration 
and subversion.” 





Tax | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, 
many of our State legislatures during 
their current annual and biennial ses- 
sions seriously considered, and in many 
cases spoke out for, repeal of the 10- 
percent Federal tax on transportation. 

The Legislature of Washington was 
among that group. Our legislature 
unanimously adopted a memorial to this 
Congress, urging repeal of this tax, 
which was imposed in wartime. 

Before the Washington Legislature 
took this action, our new Governor, the 
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Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, expressed 
himself in favor of repealing this tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the statement made by Gov- 
ernor Rosellini, an editorial published by 
the Seattle Daily Times, and the me- 
morial approved by the Washington Leg- 
islature. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorial, and memorial were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Otymp1a, February 16, 1957.—Gov. Albert 
D. Rosellini today commended the legisla- 
ture on senate joint memorial No. 16, which 
urges Congress to abolish the 10-percent tax 
on transportation. 

“The measure is a sound one and it is my 
hope that the legislature passes it and pre- 
sents the memorial to Congress,” the Gov- 
ernor said. 

The memorial currently is before the 
transportation committee, which will set on 
it favorably it was predicted by Senator 
James Keefe, committee chairman, and one 
of the sponsors of the measure. 

In urging the legislature to act favorably 
on the measure, Governor Rosellini said: 
“The 10-percent transportation tax was an 
emergency measure in wartime and one of 
its principal purposes was to discourage 
travel when all transportation was desper- 
ately needed for military uses. We all re- 
member the signs in railway stations, ‘Is 
this trip necessary?’ 

“Today the picture is entirely changed. 
People need to travel for business and pleas- 
ure. Both commerce and the tourist trade 
depend upon travel; indeed, our whole econ- 
omy is based upon the free flow of people 
and goods. 

“This 10-percent tax is particularly dis- 
criminatory against our own State of Wash- 
ington, because we are in the northwestern 
corner of the Nation, freight charged from 
central and eastern points are highest to 
this State—the tax is consequently the larg- 
est for our people and for manufactured 
articles coming here. 

“I believe that this memorial will bear 
weight with Congress, and will give our con- 
gressional delegation a tool to work with in 
fighting to eliminate this discriminatory tax 
against us.” 


[From the Seattle Times of February 17, 
1957] 8 
FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax Is BotH 
OUTMODED AND UNFAIR 


One of the most flagrant illustrations of 
the maxim that a tax once imposed stays 
on the books forever is the unjust Federal 
transportation tax that was enacted by Con- 
gress as a war measure in 1941 and 1942. 

This is the 3-percent tax on the transpor- 
tation of freight and the 10-percent tax on 
passenger travel, originally levied for pur- 
poses of emeregncy war revenue and, in the 
case of the tax On passengers, to discour- 
age civilian travel when transportation facil- 


ities were overburdened with troop and sup- 


ply movements. 

The freight transportation tax was enacted 
in 1942 as a 3-percent tax—4 percent on 
coal—and has remained at that level until 
the present time. The pasesnger tax, first 
enacted in 1941, then was a 5-percent tax. 
It was raised to 10 percent in 1942 and 15 
percent in 1944. In 1954, it was reduced to 
the present rate of 10 percent. Both taxes 
are charged against users of American rail, 
air, bus, and truck transport carriers. 

As @ war measure, for purposes it was in- 
tended to fulfill, this tax was cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the American public, as were many 
other wartime inconveniences. But it was 
not to be expected that this attitude would 
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be continued indefinitely, long after the war 
emergency no longer exists.. In the Pacific 
Northwest and other western sections of 
the country, the levy has become particularly 
objectionable. 

This is partly because this region and all 
the west coast are far from principal cen- 
ters of distribution of many commodities 
and far from eastern travel destinations. 
The long-haul shippers and long-distance 
travelers are required by this tax to make 
an entirely disproportionate and unjust con- 
tribution to Federal revenues. In this sense 
it is a highly discriminatory tax. It includes 
some absurdly discriminatory rates on air 
travel between Seattle and the cities of 
Alaska and between Seattle and Honolulu. 

Across the northern section of the United 
States, moreover, it discriminates against 
American transportation lines to the profit 
of Canadian carriers. Passengers originating 
in Seattle, for example, can easily travel to 
Vancouver, B. C., and save considerable sums 
on fares on Canadian rail and air lines, es- 
caping the transportation tax they would be 
required to pay here. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce are 
taking the lead in their respective areas in 
efforts to have this Federal transportation 
tax repealed during the present session of 
Congress. It would be heipful if the Wash- 
ington Legislature would join in this move- 
ment by memorializing Congress, urging that 
the tax be rescinded this year. 


Senate Joint Memorial 16 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas for the purpose of meeting war- 
time emergency’ netessity, the Congress of 
the United States enacted as excise taxes a 
levy upon the transportation of persons and 
property; and 

Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 

Whereas today, 12 years after the cessation 
of hostilities, there continues a 10-percent 
levy on the transportation of persons and a 
3-percent levy on the transportation of prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington that excise 
taxes should not impose an unfair burden on 
the long distance shipper and the long dis- 
tance traveler as does the present tax on the 
transportation of property and persons; and 

Whereas it should be a principle of Federal 
taxation to levy taxes in such a manner as to 
prevent them from falling as an unequal 
burden on citizens residing in different areas 
of the country; and 

Whereas the distances to, from, and 
within the West impose an unfair burden on 
the western traveler and shipper; and 

Whereas the present transportation tax on 
property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of Washington as it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on the goods 
shipped from Washington to the eastern 
markets; and 

Whereas the development and preservation 
of open markets leads to the efficient devel- 
opment and stimulation of the agricultural 
resources of the Nation; and 

Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
ticularly interested in preserving the eastern 
market as an open market in which the 
agricultural products of Washington may 
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compete freely without the hindrance of 
artificial barriers such as the present trans- 
@ Portation tax; and 

Whereas the State of Washingon is par- 
icularly interested in protecting and devel- 
oping its vacation and tourist travel on an 
equal basis with other vacation travel areas; 
and 

Whereas the transportation of both persons 
and property plays such a vital role in the 
economic life of this country to the extent 
that the costs of transportation should al- 
ways be kept at the lowest possible level; 
and 

Whereas transportation is in no sense a 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

Whereas it is.the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington that the best 
interest of the country and particularly the 
Western States, who are now discriminated 
against by the present transportation taxes, 
would be served by a repeal of those taxes; 
and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion of property and which would repeal the 
tax on transportation of persons: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Washington respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact into 
law such legislation or any other bill or bills 
which would accomplish the same purpose; 
and be it further ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
memorial to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and to each Senator 
and Representative from Washington in the 
Congress of.the United States. 





United States Has Moral Obligation To 
Reunite Families Kept Apart by Im- 


migration Barriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. ' JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
~unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “United States Has Moral Obli- 
gation To Reunite Families Kept Apart 
by Immigration Barriers,” by Judge Ju- 
venal Marchisio and Rev. Caesar Donan- 
zan, national chairman and executive 
secretary, respectively, of the American 
Committee on Italian Migration. Parts 
of this statement appeared in the New 
York Times of March 18, 1957, and it 
clearly demonstrates the need for lib- 
eralization of our restrictive immigra- 
tion laws. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

Untrep Srares Has Morat OsricaTion To 
REUNITE FaMtmuiIes Kepr AParT spy ImMI- 
GRATION Barriers, Say MuicraTIon Group 
OFFICIALS—RESTRICTIVE Po.ticy Piays Intro 
HAaANDs OF RED PROPAGANDISTS 
The dramatic and pathetic plight of fami- 

lies separated and kept apart by American 
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restrictive immigration laws was pointed up 
in a joint statement issued today by Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio and Rev. Caesar Donan- 
zan, national chairman and executive sécre- 
tary, respectively, of the American Commit- 
tee on Italian Migration at the headquarters 
of the organization, 65 East 55th Street, New 
York. The committee is a member agency 
of the National Catholic Resettlement Coun- 
cil—_NCWC. The statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The United States has a moral obliga- 
tion to bring here as soon as possible the 
wives and minor children of those immi- 
grants who came to this country, within the 
last 2 years, under the provisions of the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953. A total of 20,153 
spouses and minor children were left in Italy 
and Greece alone (18,230 Italians and 1,923 
Greeks) with the hope that they would join 
the ‘breadwinner’ within a short period of 
time, 

“It is immoral and psychologically un- 
sound to keep these families apart. It is 
also dangerous to our foreign policy since it 
adds another argument to the Communists’ 
constant barrage of criticism of the restric- 
tions in American immigration laws. 

“The American Committee on Italian Mi- 
gration which, through its 107 chapters from 
coast to coast, helped to implement the 
R. R. A. by obtaining the necessary job and 
housing assurances for the 60,000 Italians 
permitted to enter under the act, is besieged 
daily with many heart-rending appeals from 
the newly arrived immigrants. Many of 
them came here without their families be- 
cause the sponsor could not accommodate 
the entire family and others because of the 
lack of means for transportation. They also 
came without the knowledge of the restric- 
tions under the law that their wives and 
minor children could not join them for 5 
or 6 years under the third preference cate- 
gory of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (McCarran-Walter law.) 

“The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that by the time the family is eligible to 
come here, many of the minor children will 
reach 21 years of age and thus be excluded 
from entry. 

“We hope that Hon. Francis. WALTER, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration, who is aware of the problem 
and from whom we have received repeated 
assurances that special legislation to bring 
about the immediate reunion of these fami- 
lies ‘is a must,’ will initiate legislation that 
will remedy the situation. 

“Moreover, the husbands and fathers who 
have been legally admitted were carefully 
screened by both Italian and American au- 
thorities in Italy before they were granted 
visas. 

“We are confident that no Senator, Con- 
gressman, or other American would oppose 
the fruition of this vital objective, not only 
as it affects Italians and Greeks but also 
other nationality groups. 

“The resolving of this problem is urgent 
and important. Another that begs solution 
is that of the ‘pipeline’ cases. These are the 
people whose applications for immigration to 
the United States under, the Refugee Act 
were processed after exhaustive investiga- 
tions and whose hopes were raised only to be 
dashed when the Refugee Relief Act quotas 
were filled and the barriers of immigration 
again clamped down for many years to come. 
These leftovers number 24,841 Italians, ac- 
cording to the United States State Depart- 
ment; for the Greeks it is 11,290; for the 
Netherlands, 377; Germany, 568. ‘Pipeline’ 
cases for escapees residing in NATO countries 
are as follows: Prance, 2,001; Great Britain, 
1,556; Belgium, 1,601. (The Refugee Relief 
Act quota for escapees in the NATO countries 
number 10,000 plus 4,000 Anders Poles, most 
of whom are in Great Britain.) ‘Pipeline’ 
cases for the entire Far East number 16,429, 
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and all others in the program 1,314, thus 
making a total of 59,977 for all cases. 

“It is imperative that Congress give serious 
consideration to the effect of this frustration 
in the propaganda battle with the Com- 
munists. 

“Finally we must realize that immigration 
is part and parcel of our foreign policy ang 
not the exclusive domain of one or a smal] 
group of legislators who are relegated the 
power by which they can thwart the will of 
the people as reflected in last year’s campaign 
platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, which called for justice and 
equality in our immigration laws. Our lead- 
ership of. the free world and our national! in- 
terests are at stake when we supply the fue! 
that oils the propaganda machine of the 
Communists. 

“The world will judge our good intentions 
and our good will by the dispatch with which 
we treat this moral problem of separated 
families.” 





The Adopt-a-Ship Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
a glowing example of what young 
America can.accomplish when its efforts 
are properly directed, I call attention to 
several programs staged recently by the 
sixth-grade pupils of one of our Wash- 
ington State schools in connection with 
the adopt-a-ship plan to better publi- 
cize the doings of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

The children involved are students at 
the Ahtanum Valley School, at Yakima, 
Wash., under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Ella L. Ferris. A letter 
from Mrs. Ferris tells of the highly suc- 
cessful television program staged by 
them on March 1 oyer station KIMA-TV. 
The day before, they had put on a birth- 
day celebration at the school to mark 
the natal day of Capt. Louis Nagel, of the 
S. S. Expeditor, of the American Export 
Lines, which is “their vessel,” the one 
they have adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, and a newspaper clipping describing 
the party for Captain Nagel, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, because 
I believe that Senators will find them of 
interest; and because I am convinced 
that many other pupils in other States 
will thereby be inspired to take up this 
splendid work of public relations in be- 
half of American shipping and American 
seamen. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: — 

West VALLEY PusBLic ScHOOLs, 
Yakima, Wash., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SenaTor MacGnuson: I am so happy 
to be able to report to you that‘our television 
broadcast was a huge success. We have had 
a capa ae response from many parts of the 
valley. 
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f cannot say enough in praise of Mr. 
James Nolan, of KIMA, and many others con- 
nected with the station. They exerted them- 
selves to the ‘nth degree to heip us and 
said the most complimentary things in re- 
gard to our subject matter as well as the 
manner in which the children presented it. 

I am enclosing a news account which I 
think will interest you. This celebration, in 
nonor of Captain Nagel, was held the day 
before our TV program. 

During the proceedings the class received 
a cablegram from their captain. It was from 
salonica, Greece; and parents, as well as 
children, were really thrilled. 

As a result of the class party and the 
‘television program, we have been asked to 
give three other programs on our Adopted 
Ship. 

Without the most wonderful help from 
Captain Nagel, the public relations depart- 
ment of the American Export Lines, and the 
women’s organization of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, none of this would be possible. 
The yreally go all the way to lend a helping 
hand. . 

Thank you again for your interest in my 
class activities. 

Most sincerely, 
: Mrs. Evia L. Ferris, 
Sizth-Grade Teacher, Ahtanum 
Valley School, 
AHTANUM STUDENTS HoNoR MERCHANT 
MARINE CAPTAIN 


(By Velma Baylor) 
Captain Louis Nagel, of the United States 
merchant marine, is 55 today. At Ahtanum 
School, 33 well-wishers celebrated this im- 


ing with him for many months. 

The well-wishers are members of Mrs. Earl 
Ferris’ sixth grade class. As they cut a spe- 
cial birthday cake for Captain Nagel today 
and were surprised with his gift to them of 
a model of the Coast Guard ship, Nantucket, 
they knew that their captain was just head- 
ing out in the Atlantic after visiting many 


| 
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ports 
The ‘s ship is the steamship Erpe- 
ditor, of the American Export Lines. It is a 
question whether the Ahtanum students 
have adopted the captain and his ship or 
whether the captain has adopted them. 
Their classroom is full of mementoes of his 
trips. Colored postcards from Mediterra- 
nean ports are on display as are picturesque 
folders from Capri, Haifa, and the Holy Land. 
FOLLOW COUKSE 


The students follow their ship's course 


on Atlantic and Mediterranean charts and on 
their school maps and globes. A large pic- 
ture of the steamship Erpeditor hangs at the 
front of the room. Near it are several smaller 
pictures of the ship, a picture and several 
snapshots of Captain Nagel. 

Included in the classroom’s marine decor 
are several model ships, including one just 
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of the Fort Simcoe restoration with a great 
deal of interest. 

“On the way.over I finally had the oppor- 
tunity and the time to sit down and enjoy 
the Album,” he wrote about the scrapbook, 
“I really enjoyed reading all the articles about 
the Indians and also those about the restora- 
tion of the fort. The various snapshots, 
paintings, prints, and all, made the articles 
that much more interesting. Thanks. I 
surely would like to see the country about 
Yakima and possibly one of these days we 
will get out that way.” 

He closed his letter with, “This is all for 
now. Have a sled ride for me and the fisher- 
men in the class will kindly catch a few and 
remember me while they are eating them. 
The trappers need not bother with that 
angle.” 

VARIED CARGO 

The Exrpeditor’s cargo for this trip included 
everything from “chewing gum to farm ma- 
chinery,” Captain Nagel wrote in an earlier 


letter. In the cargo were 3,000 tons of wheat: 


for Greece. 

On a former journey the ship returned to 
the United States with 3,000 tons of Turkish 
tobacco for American manufacturers. On 
one notable trip the ship carried 1,000 tons of 
birdseed. 

When the ship sails from New York Harbor, 
it has 12,000 barrels of oil aboard for fuel. 
Daily consumption is 270 barrels. 

The class read about the merchant-ma- 
rine-sponsored program for adopting ships 
in a current events paper last year. It is 
one of 270 classes in the United States taking 
part in the program now, and there is a long 
waiting list of classes. 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Tom Akehurst, 12, and Wayne Clasen, 11, 
prepared a puppet Captain Nagel, that will 
be the class birthday present to him. They 
referred to his pictures in making the uni- 
form, but had to check with the Yakima 
Navy recruiting office for advice on final 
touches. 

Captain Nagel’s home is in New Jersey. He 
is married but has no children of his own. 
He calls the Ahtanum students his crew and 
they elect ship’s officers from their class. 

Captain Nagel has become an important 
individual in the lives of 33 Ahtanum young- 
sters. Since he is practically “one of the fam- 
ily,” the parents of the sixth-grade students 
also were present for his birthday party to- 
day. It was a wonderful party. The room 
was jammed and everyone was enthusiastic 
with happy birthday wishes for the captain. 

It is rumored that some of the sixth grad- 
ers are a bit reluctant to pass and leave their 
captain and their ship. On the other hand 
considerable rivalry is developing among 
fifth graders who are vieing for a berth in 
Mrs. Ferris’ room next year. 

On the playground one day this week, a lit- 
tle second grader sidled up to Mrs. Ferris 
and asked, “Will you still have your captain 
and your ship when I get to the sixth grade?” 





The Education of Our Talented Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, of- 
tentimes in our study of America’s edu- 
cational needs, we tend to concentrate 
our attention upon the handicapped, and 
tend to neglect the talented youth. Such 
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lack of foresight can only result in a 
loss to our Nation. 

One of our finest scientific and mili- 
tary spokesmen, Rear Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, has noted the dubious results which 
neglect of our talented youth—which he 
terms “our presently most neglected nat- 
ural resource”—can accomplish. Turn- 
ing over this problem in his mind, he 
has come up with specific suggestions for 
solution of the problem. Some of these 
he incorporated in an address entitled 
“The Education of Our Talented Chil- 
dren,” delivered recently before the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 

I believe Admiral Rickover’s state- 
ments should be before every Member 
of the Congress. I have submitted the 
address to the Public Printer, at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; and it is esti- 
mated its reproduction cost in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD will be $385. 

Notwithstanding this estimate of the 
cost of printing it, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this timely address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE EDUCATION OF Our TALENTED CHILDREN 


(Remarks by Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
U. S. Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors Branch, 
Division of Reactor Development, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear 
Propulsion, at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 
Hotel Suburban, East Orange, N. J., No- 
vember 20, 1956) 


It was my privilege to speak last year in 
this same hall on engineering and scientific 
education. I stated then that the United 
States is faced with a crisis in education and 
that, unless it is dealt with promptly and 
effectively, the machinery which sustains our 
level of material prosperity will begin to 
slow down, endangering not only our stand- 
ard of living but also our position in the 
world. 

Today I will discuss one specific aspect of 
this problem: our failure to identify and de- 
velop our talented youth, and the loss to the 
Nation which results from this waste of our 
most precious national asset. 

Two recent developments have abruptly 
lifted this problem out of the academic 
atmosphere of leisurely debate among the 
experts in the field of education and thrust 
it upon the consciousness of the whole Amer- 
ican people, and with an urgency demanding 
immediate and drastic action. These de- 
velopments are: First, the sudden, if belated, 
awareness of an alarming shortage of trained 
manpower in this country; and, second, the 
emergence of a new mass producer of trained 
men and women in science, engineering, and 
the professions—Russia. 

With regard to our deficiency in trained 
manpower: This has been known to leaders 
in education, government, and industry for 
some time, even if the general public has 
been slow to perceive it. But only in the last 
few years have we begun to see that our 
trained manpower shortage is the inevitable 
consequence of a long-term trend in Ameri- 
can education which must be halted if we 
wish to retain our technological lead. To put 
it bluntly, our schools do not perform their 
primary purpose which is to train the Na- 
tion’s brainpower to the highest potential. 

One half of our children who are endowed 
with the ability to enter college and univer- 
sity do not do so. For every high-school 
graduate who eventually earns a doctoral 
degree there are 25 others who have the men- 
tal capacity to achieve that degree, but do 
not. If our schools had succeeded in inspir- 
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ing a love of learning in these children they 
would have become professional men and 
women and we would not be faced today with 
a deficiency of trained manpower. Lack of 
funds is only partly responsible for this ir- 
replaceable . Had there been proper mo- 
tivation, nearly all of these young people 
could have found ways and means to obtain 
a professional education. 

This is a serious indictment of our schools, 
but it would be most unfair to place the 
blame on our harassed teachers and school 
officials. Inadequate staffs of underpaid and 
overworked teachers must cope with a tidal 
wave of children which threatens to over- 
whelm our crowded schools. No, the blame 
rests squarely upon us all. 

The sort of schools a community has de- 
pends entirely upon what the community 
thinks of education and what the commu- 
nity is willing to pay for it. 

If we do not realize that the education 
of our children is our most important task; 
if we are more concerned with their clothes 
or with their recreation and entertainment 
than with the training of their minds, then 
we need not be surprised that our schools 
do not produce either an adequately edu- 
cated citizenry or a sufficiently large and 
competent corps of professional men and 
women to maintain our culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

As of today, the American people seem to 
feel that education is worth no more to them 
than about half what they are paying for 
recreation, that is about 4 percent of the 
national income. 

I need not elaborate to this audience on 


our crucial shortage in trained manpower. . 


I refer you to the ample data presented by 
leading experts from industry, government, 
and the sciences before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the Congress of the 
United States during hearings in April and 
May 1956 concerning the shortage of scien- 
tific and engineering manpower. 

Commenting on this problem, the com- 
mittee remarked that it was a shocking in- 
dictment of America’s indifference toward 
one of the most serious problems facing this 
Nation and that it paints a graphic picture 
of what America stands to lose in future 
years if we do net immediately initiate 
vigorous corrective measures. 

Every American has a legitimate concern 
with our educational system. Our children 
are the Nation’s hostages to the future. 
Both as parents and as citizens we have no 
more important job than to insure that 
they are given the very best education they 
are capable of absorbing. And never has 
this been more important than today when 
we are in danger of being outstripped in 
technological developments by Russia, 

In recent years distressing intelligence has 
reached us that Russia has created a formi- 
dable educational system which bids fair to 
outproduce us in trained personnel. They 
may even beat us to the goal of becoming 
the first nation to give every child the oppor- 
tunity of advancing upward on the educa- 
tional ladder to the very topmost rung—pro- 
vided he has the intelligence and applies 
himself—with tuition, books, room, and 
board entirely provided by the state. 

It would be unwise to dismiss as empty 
boasting Krushchey’s remark that Russia will 
soon have more scientists and engineers than 
we. She is already training more than her 
economy presently needs while we are train- 
ing fewer. Uniess we take drastic steps to 
reverse this trend she will catch up with us 
and eventually surpass us. The Russian aim 
is to achieve world scientific and engineering 
supremacy. 

Someone has aptly called this the cold war 
of the classrooms, 


In this grim competition with the Com- 
munist world, the choice of methods is un- 
fortunately theirs—whether to wage real war 
or to continue the present cold war where 
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each side tries to gain strength by winning 
the support of the uncommitted nations. 

Most of these nations are newly independ- 
ent and technically backward. They are 
determined to achieve technological equality 
with the West at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Trained manpower has become a 
weapon in this cold war since it determines 
how much technical aid each side can offer. 
Russia will soon have a surplus of trained 
manpower which she can export. We have 
a shortage. Can we allow Russia to outdo 
us in aiding the neutrals? Can we let her 
become big brother to all the backward couna- 
tries of the world? 

No matter what methods are chosen in the 
duel between the Communist and the free 


. world, education will, in the final analysis, 


determine the outcome, particularly the sdu- 
cation of talented youth. 

It is therefore most unfortunate that our 
social mores are hostile to the concept that 
children of superior mentality ought to re- 
ceive special consideration at tax-supported 
schools. The very thought of recognizing dif- 
ferences in intellectual ability is repugnant 
to our equalitarian philosophy. 

In our democratic society we are committed 
to the basic assumption that there is no per- 
son who can claim to be an indispensable 
man. We proceed from this entirely correct 
assumption to the incorrect conclusion that 
neither does a democracy have indispensable 
men. This is obviously erroneous. A mo- 


ment’s’ reflection will show that no society. 


can function without its indispensable men. 
By this I mean the men who because of nat- 
ural endowment and careful training possess 
the intellectual, artistic, and mofal abilities 
to carry forward the momentum of civiliza- 
tion and to build upon its existing founda- 
tions. 

It has been estimated that the efforts of 
a mere 1 percent of the total population move 
the world ferward. This small group is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance and advance- 
ment of our civilization: 

There is never an abundance of indispensa- 
ble men. In primitive handicraft societies a 
handful suffices; more are needed in civilized 
societies. No nation has ever had too many 
indispensable men. 

The more complex a society becomes, the 
larger proportionately is the number of in- 
telligent, highly trained men needed for its 
proper functioning. They are the men who 
provide leadership in government, industry, 
and labor; the men who think creatively, who 
invent, who push the boundaries of knowl- 
edge outward; the men who enrich life 
through their moral leadership or artistic 
gifts—all of the competent people who man- 
age our complex technological civilization. 
They are all indispensable to our society. We 
must keep their ranks replenished by the in- 
flow of properly trained youth of superior 
mental ability if we are to progress in the 
future as we have in the past. 

A few figures will illustrate the propor- 
tionately greater number of trained men 
needed -in a technologically expanding 
society. 

It is estimated, for example, that a 3 per- 
cent annual increase in our gross national 
product will require a 4% to 5% percent 
annual increase in scientific and engineering 
manpower. Or, to put it differently, in the 
last 20 years our population has increased by 
35 percent, but the number of scientists has 
increased by 450 percent, and engineers by 
225 percent. Yet even this tremendous 
increase leaves us seriously short. Fifty 
years ago we needed 1 engineer for every 
1,000 workers; today the is 1 
engineer for 65 workers, and in some indus- 
tries it is already 1 for every 20 workers. 

Every advance in any given field of knowl- 
edge leads to greater specialization; each 
specialized field in turn requires a new army 
of people trained for it specifically. Today, 
technological progress is limited only by 
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availability of trained professionals, and this, 
in turn, depends on but two factors: Inci- 
dence of superior brain power—over which 
we have little, if any, control; and develop- 
ment of available talent—here we can do 
much. 

Who then are these talented youth, anq 
what provisions are we making for their 
intellectual training? 

There is no general agreement on the 
definition of the term “talented.” Some. 
times it is applied to only the top 1% to 2 
percent of our children—those with an I. Q. 
of 135 and above. At other times it is given 
wider application to take in all who are above 
the average of high-school graduates, i. ec, 
110 I. Q. and over. 

A few figures may help to give perspective, 
The average intelligence of the total popula- 
tion has been arbitrarily set at 100 on this 
basis, those who enter high school average 
105; those who graduate from high school 
110; those who enter college 115; and college 
graduates 120. Generalized classifications 
such as these tend to be arbitrary, and I. Q. 
tests are not infallible. Moreover, they 
leave out of consideration differences in 
character and in will power. A lazy child 
with a high I. Q. may well be outstripped at 
school and later on in life by a child with a 
lower I. Q. but with drive and motivation. 

However, for a rough approximation of the 
percentage of children with sufficient mental 
capacity to absorb training for a professionai 
career let us take the figure of 15-20 per- 
cent; which includes those having an IQ of 
115 and over. This incidentally-is also the 
percentage of children who in Europe are 
able to pass the examinations for entrance 
to academic secondary schools. Ishall hence- 
forth use the term “talented” for the top 
15-20 percent of our children and “brilliant” 
for the top 1% to 2 percent. 

Very little is done in our schools to seek 
out and identify this top 15-20 percent of our 
children. With few exceptions they are being 
taught along with the 80 percent of average 
and below average-mentality. Up to age 12, 
the curriculum for all children is the same. 
In junior and senior high schools a basic core 
of the curriculum remains obligatory for all, 
and this is taught in classes which are at- 
tended by the whole range from below 
average to brilliant children. This is so 
except in some few large high schools where 
attempts have been made to set up different 
sections for children having different degrees 
of ability and achievement. The length of 
schooling is the same for all children, with 
some very few instances where talented 
children are allowed to skip a grade or two. 

, there is ample evidence that in any 
c which includes slow and fast learners, 
the slowest group sets the pace and receives 
most attention from the teachers. The above 
average child is kept from advancing at the 
Speed appropriate to his ability, with the 
result that many lose interest in learning as 
such, others develop sloppy habits, and some 
build up a false sense of superiority which 
convinces them that they are so smart that 
they will never need to apply-themselves to 
anything. The deadly routine sets in on 
these young and malleable minds. 

Talented children whose minds are not 
challenged become frustrated and often 
turn into poor pupils from sheer boredom. 
Mental ‘muscles become flabby if the child's 
mind is not constantly being strained to the 
utmost. The mind is no different than «ny 
~— part of the body. It deteriorates when 
it ‘t used for its proper pu e—to 
think. — 

As is often the case, where there is com- 
munity pressure not to fail the poor student, 
advancement into the next higher grade be- 
comes virtually automatic. This tends to 
convince the slow learners and lazy pupils 
that they can get by without working. 1:!- 
ented children may well resent having to work 
harder for no tangible reward. All children 
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need incentives. to keep up the learning 
process. Therefore, the practice which is to 
pe found in many schools of never giv'ng 
A’s, or of grading the child only as agaiust 
pis own past performance, or of limiting re- 
port-card comments to satisfactory, and 
needs improvement, is a particularly unfor- 
tunate ion to a dubious tenderness 
for the sensibilities of those parents whose 
children show neither ability nor a desire to 
eon addition to the common core of obliga- 
tory courses, our high schools offer a wide 
choice of elective subjects from which each 
child may pick those he prefers. Among 
the electives there are the tough academic 
subjects which constitute the college pre- 
paratory program—methematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, 
piology, foreign languages; there are the vo- 
cational subjects which make much less de- 
mand on the intellect or willpower since 
little homework is required—domestic 
sciences for the girls, @nd various trade 
skills for the boys; finally there are the 
subjects of a recreational nature—square 
dancing comes. to mind—or those which in 
a vague sort of way ainr to train children 
in cooperative and mutually helpful living— 
courses in social manners, life adjustment, 
the art of makeup, and how to attract the 
opposite sex. ‘ 

All except the academic subjects are of the 
kind which we might term know-how. That 
is, they have nothing to do with the school’s 
primary task which is to teach young minds 

and to train them in the elemen- 
tary tools of learning. This is a task which 
can be performed Only by the school. Voca- 
tional, recreational, or life-adjustment train- 
ing can be and should be obtained else- 
where. Our teacher shortage would be 
greatly lessened if we relieved them of all 
responsibilities except those of teaching the 
minds of children and developing their 
bodies through physical training. 

This may sound strange to us, accustomed 
as we are to the intermingling in our schools 
of academic and vocational training, and to 
the great emphasis given to social activities. 
But we are the only country where schools 
are part social institutions; everywhere else 
children receive academic training in gen- 
eral schools, and vocational training in spe- 
cial vocational schools or through on-the- 
job training programs combined with gen- 
eral education at special secondary schools. 

Nowhere else in the world are curricula in 
secondary schools so largely elective as in 
America. Very few children have so earnest 
a love of learning—such intellectual forti- 


less they are wisely guided by their parents 
and teachers, they will tend to choose the 
easiest and most pleasant school subjects. 

the children from the better homes 


granted who take the college preparatory 
course at high school. But the talented 
children who come from poor homes often 
lack the parental example and urging to take 
this more difficult course. Classes are too 
large and teachers too burdened with ex- 

aneous bilities heaped upon them 

the community to have time for the kind 
of counseling which discovers the talented 


them to take the tougher courses. 

the mentally su- 
perior child is less adequately served at 
schoo]l—taking into account its special re- 
quirements—than the average or, for that 


unfortunate children. Our hearts are here 
involved and it is to the credit of our people 
that they will readily abandon such cher- 
ished principles as equal education for all 
to answer the call of compassion. Yet why 
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should we show less compassion for the men- 
tally superior child whose fine abilities are 
being left untended? Oddly revealing of 
American thinking is the fact that the term 
“exceptional child” conjures up to most edu- 
cators not the talented child but the handi- 
capped one. Books and magazines dealing 
with exceptional children seldom give more 
than perhaps 1 percent or so of space to the 
needs of the talented child. 

It is true that of late the needs of our tal- 
ented children have won some recognition. 
But so far such recognition has been confined 
to a small segment of the population. Not 
yet won is the Mass support necessary to 
bring about truly effective measures by leg- 
islative bodies, from which must come the 
necessary regulations and financial contribu- 
tions to upgrade the schooling of talented 
youth. We are still in the early stages of iso- 
lated studies, tentative experiments in a few 
localities, and long-drawn arguments pro and 
con. More important, American public 
thinking has not yet connected shortages of 
trained manpower with inadequate provision 
for the proper education of the talented. Nor 
are we sufficiently aware that, in the final 
analysis, our cherished American standard of 
living is largely dependent on the work of a 
very small group of skilled professionals. 

In part this is a consequence of a curious 
inconsistency in our attitude toward science 
as against scientists and scholars. We ad- 
mire science greatly and we place in it an 
almost childlike trust; we expect it will con- 
tinuously pour out delightful wonders to 
make our lives ever more agreeable. But 
upon scientists and scholars many of us look 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye; we call them 
“eggheads” and “intellectuals”; we do not 
consider them to be entirely normal persons. 
In truth, we have no real admiration for 
higher learning as such, nor are we willing to 
respect those engaged in it unless we see an 
immediate practical advantage to ourselves 
in their work. Most Americans dislike the 
very idea that people are unequal in intel- 
lectual capability, though they are ready 
enough to recognize inequality of natural 
endowment in other respects. This ambi- 
valence is our attitude toward the mentally 
superior is surprising when we compare it 
with the generous applause we lavish on su- 
perior talent in athletics or in the arts, on 
superior beauty, or on superior business 
acumen. 

However, as I mentioned, a beginning has 
been made toward the understanding of men- 
tally superior children. The talented child 
has been put under the microscope; it has 
been studied, measured, and observed. Our 
knowledge of its capacities and needs has 
been somewhat increased. For example, Pro- 


- fessor Terman’s studies with a group of 


youngsters having I. Q.’s of 135 and above 
verify certain factors long suspected by those 
dealing with talented children. They are 
usually as superior physically as they are 
mentally. The comforting folk myth that if 
they have brains they are undersize or spindly 
ought how to be discarded together with 
black cats and knocking on wood. Usually, 
talented children are more cheerful and emo- 
tionally more stable than others. This is so, 
of course, unless their intellectual progress 
has been too severely hampered, in which 
case frustration may bring about boredom 
and irritability, thereby upsetting their emo- 
tional equilibrium. Possibly adjustment to 
the age group is more than one can expect of 
a child who is several years ahead of it 
mentally. 

Zven with the inadequate provisions for 
their specific educational needs, Terman’s 
group of 1,000 brilliant children did remark- 
ably well. As compared with average high- 
school graduates, 10 times as many went to 
college and on to postgraduate work; 16 
times as many made Phi Beta Kappa; 20 
times as many became lawyers or physicians; 
and over 60 times as many had either taken 


? 
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a doctor of philosophy degree or were well 
on the way toward achieving it. 

Although not all talented children are 
academically inclined, enough of them do so 
well at institutions of higher learning that 
the spending of public funds for the better 
education of all talented youth is an ex- 
ceedingly good investment for the Nation as 
a whole, and would do much to relieve our 
national deficit in trained professionals. 

However, few concrete measures have, as 
yet, been taken to improve the educational 
program of talented youth. Most of these 
programs are, in my opinion, quite inade- 
quate for two reasons: 

First, they deal only with the brilliant 
child of 135 I. Q. and over, leaving untouched 
the needs of the far larger group of talented 
children, those having an I. Q. between 115 
and 135. 

Second, they are not bold enough because 
they seek solutions within our existing all- 
inclusive school system. Usually, they offer 
merely “enrichment” or “individual accel- 
eration”—poor substitutes for the carefully 
thought-out program needed by talented 
youth. 

It is my impression gained from reading 
about “enrichment” courses that, to an ex- 
tent, they are being used by teachers, turned 
amateur psychologists, to try out their 
psychological theories and techniques on the 
gifted children. In effect, “enrichment” 
too often becomes no more than a sort of 
“make work” or “make study” project to 
keep the smart children occupied and out of 
mischief. 

“Individual acceleration” or “sipping” is 
the other means we use today to take care 
of the talented child. But, because our 
schools are partly social institutions, the 
child who has skipped a grade may feel a 
little out of things. This disadvantage is 
usually temporary, however, and is out- 
weighed by the advantage of greater intel- 
lectual challenge. Even at best, the child 
who skips misses part of the curriculum and 
still does not find the challenge to his mind 
that would be given him by being in class 
with equally talented children; though 
older, his new classmates are still slow 
learners. 

That talented children need less time to 
master a given course of study than the 
average pupil is evident; how much less may 
come as a surprise. Dr. Hollingworth found 
that children with an I. Q. of 135-plus were 
able to complete the requirements of the 
curriculum prescribed for the public schools 
of New York City in from one-quarter to 
one-half the time needed by average pupils. 
The Terman study found that most of the 
gifted children would have been 2 to 3 years 
further along in their schooling if they had 
been properly placed. 

Experiments in a few large cities—Chicago, 
New York, and Baltimore come to mind— 
where talented children are being taught in 
special schools, proved that 1 year could 
easily be cut from the high school course. 
Other experiments have been made through 
collaboration between groups of colleges and 
public high schools whereby selected high 
school students were admitted to college at 
the end of the 10th or 1lth grade. Still other 
experiments made arrangements for high 
school students to take a special course dur- 
ing the 10th, llth, and 12th grades which 
prepares them for entrance directly into the 
sophomore year at college. A group of 3 
private colleges and 3 private preparatory 
schools has also studied the possibility of 
reducing the time spent in high school and 
college by 1 year and have found this to be 
feasible. 

These experiments have also indicated 
that talented children should be taught sep- 
arately, preferably in separate schools or, if 
this is not possible, in separate classes. 

Such treatment of the talented would 
merely give belated recognition to their spe- 
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cial educational needs, long after the needs 
of the average and below average, as well as 
of the physically handicapped, have been 
taken care of. It is well to remember that 
the transformation of the traditionally aca- 
demic American high school into a combina- 
tion college preparatory, vocational, and so- 
cial institution came about in response to 
the demand for schooling of a type more 
appropriate to. the majority of children— 
those who could not or did not want to take 


academic courses but whose parents never- 


theless wished them to attend high school. 
As nonacademic, know-how subjects wormed 
themselves into the curriculum, the high 
school became less and less able to give prop- 
er attention to the special educational needs 
of the minority of children whose superior 
intellect could find no challenge in down- 
graded curricula. This is particularly true 
in small communities where the college 
preparatory program of the high school is apt 
to be curtailed whenever shortages of school 
funds or teachers occur, as at present. 

Almost half our high schools teach no for- 
eign languages—and this at a time when our 
foreign commitments call for a large corps 
of trained men and women with linguistic 
as well as professional ability. Almost a 
quarter of the high schools offer no physics, 
chemistry, or geometry—and this at a time 
when a grounding in science becomes more 
and more important for everyone, including 
those not in academic careers. 

As a matter of fact, I seriously question 
whether substitution of know-how subjects 
for academic subjects benefits even those 
children who do not intend to follow aca- 
demic careers. A great deal of this high- 


school training in know-how is wasted be-~ 


cause obsolete methods, equipment, and in- 
struction are used. Such training is pri- 
marily the job of industry and can be done 
much better and in considerably less time in 
a factory than in a high school. Education 
is not a process for transmitting techniques. 

Today, every citizen meeds the tools of 
thinking, the three R’s—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—and such general knowledge of 
history, civics, and literature as will make the 
world we live in understandable. In our 
technical civilization, manual and white 
collar workers, tradesmen and merchants— 
in short, everyone needs as much general 
education as he can possibly be coaxed to 
absorb. It isn’t doing our children any favor 
to spare them all mental effort by making 
school too easy and too pleasant, and to sub- 
stitute know-how subjects of doubtful value 
for mental training. 

Eliminating know-how subjects from the 
high-school curriculum and requiring all 
students to take more academic ones does not 
solve the problem of our talented children. 
It is high time that we recognize their right 
even if they are a minority, to schooling ap- 
propriate to their needs. For the last 50 
years we have, in the name of educational 
democracy, tried to make one common school 
serve all children instead of finding the ap- 
propriate school for the two main groups of 
children, the majority who plan on nonaca- 
demic careers, and the minority who plan 
for college and university. We must reverse 
this unfortunate trend in American educa- 
tion. 

if I may digress here for a moment, let me 
remind you of the separate purposes and 
traditions of academic and nonacademic 
schooling. 

It was Socrates who said that “knowledge 
is virtue.” Though there have been regret- 
table lapses, western civilization has never 
completely lost sight of this truism. The 
Greeks, alone of all the nations of the an- 
cient world, placed knowledge and the power 
of thought above all other pursuits as being 
the most worthy of a civilized man and a 
civilized state. We are indebted to them for 
that marvelous pedagogical invention—the 
liberal arts curriculum—which has never 
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been surpassed for training the young to 
think, to use their brains in solving par- 
ticular problems, and for providing a broad 
basis of general knowledge upon which spe- 
cialized training could later safely be super- 
imposed. We are that a pro- 
fessional man needs the foundation of a 
liberal arts education in order to use his 
specialized training wisely. The man who 
is highly trained in only one field of knowl- 
edge and illiterate in all others can be a posi- 
tive danger to society. 

Rome went to school in Greece, and so 
Greek ideas on education spread throughout 
Europe. When Rome fell, furope was more 
literate, it had more books, libraries, and 
schools than at any time during the next 
thousand years. Only a dim flicker of learn- 
ing was kept alive by the church. From this 
and from the knowledge of the ancient world 
which had been preserved in Arab schools 
and was transmitted westward during the 
Crusades, Europe rebuilt its education. In 
the 12th century universities made their ap- 
pearance and soon spread all over Europe— 
there were 108 by the year 1600. Latin was 
the language of the church, and since 
churchmen made up the faculties of medi- 
eval universities, Latin‘was the language 
which every person had to learn to enter a 
university to study for a professional career. 

To this end, so-called Latin schools were 
founded in which youngsters were given a 
classical education preparatory to enroll- 
ment in the university. Sometimes these 
schools were attached to a cathedral, some- 
times they were set up by private endow- 
ment, or founded by kings as charitable in- 
stitutions for children of poor or deceased 
courtiers. These Latin schools, or grammar 
schools, as they are still called in England, 
are the forerunners of European—and of 
early American—secondary schools. Al- 
though the brilliant child of poor parents 
was seldom barred from these schools and 
scholarships were always available, the sec- 
ondary schools were used for the most part 
by children from well-to-do homes. 

Alongside this education for children des- 
tined for political leadership or for” pre- 
fessional careers, there developed an en- 
tirely separate system of education for the 
common people. In the late middle ages, 
cities rose to power and wealth. Their 
craftsmen and merchants found that ele- 
mentary knowledge—the three “R's’’—was 
of practical use to them. They therefore 
founded schoois where their children could 
be taught these subjects. Since these chil- 
dren were not intended for the universities. 
Latin was not needed, and the schools there- 
fore taught ini the vernacular. These schools 
later became the elementary schools and 
were eventually taken over by the State. 
elementary education y lasted for 
3 years but was gradually extended to 8 years 
as technological progress raised the stand- 
ards of general knowledge and the primary 
skills required—even of persons in non- 
academic careers. For these and humani- 
tarian reasons child labor was ultimately 
outlawed and the compulsory school age 
progressively extended. In the United States, 
as in most of Europe, this is now age 16. 

As a result of the rise of labor to political 
power and a general movement toward greater 
democracy, European schools have lost much 
of their class character. In England public 
secondary schools of all types are now free of 
charge, and some three-fourths of the under- 
graduates, even at Oxford and Cambridge, 
receive financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. In continental Europe, elementary 
education has been both free and compulsory 
for more than 150 years. Secondary educa- 
tion has been a state enterprise for almost 
as long, and school fees have always been 
moderate—in addition, scholarships have 
been available for the gifted poor. Second- 
ary school fees have now largely been abol- 
ished or scaled to fit the financial resources 
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of the parents. Even universities have bo. 
come free in some countries and are inexpen- 
sive everywhere on-the Continent. 

But while the educational ladder has beep, 
opened throughout Europe, the separation 
of the two educational tracks has been re. 
tained. At 10 or 11, if they can pass the en- 
trance examinations for academic secondary 
schools, children may enter the upper track— 
about 15 percent achieve this. The re. 
mainder enter one of several other types of 
secondary schools; depending on whether 
they seek a general education not as ce- 
manding as that of the academic secondary 
schools, or whether they seek immediate 
training, for their future careers. In this 
latter they enter a commercial or trace 
school which gives some general education 
but with the emphasis on vocational train- 
ing. 

The upper track secondary schools carry 
the student up to 18 or 19, at which age he is 
considered to have received sufficient liberal 
arts or general edfication to permit immedi- 
ate study for a profesisonal career at in- 
stitutions of university rank. Most of the 
liberal arts education given in our liberal 
arts colleges has been absorbed into the 
curriculum of the European academic sec- 
ondary schools; the remainder has been in- 
corporated into the faculties of philosophy 
of the universities. England has a 3-year 
college course but it is far more centered on 
the student's special professional interest 
than is customary in our colleges. 

In general, the European student is ready 
to begin his specialized professional studies 
from 2 to 3 years before his American coun- 
terpart. This is due to the early separation, 
in Europe, of talented children into schools 
which they attend for a period of 8 or 9 
years. This long stay in a single schoo! al- 
lows for a carefully planned curriculum in 
which subject follows subject in logical se- 
quence—no choice is left to the pupil ex- 
cept at the outset when he may choose 
among three types of academic secondary 
schools—classical; modern, with emphasis 
on the sciences; and the third type which 
combines parts of both. 

European children go to school 6 days a 

week; their school day is longer, and schoo! 
vacations are shorter than here. Frequent 
examinations weed out the incompetent or 
the lazy. This rigorous intellectual disci- 
pline result in a reduction of 2 to 3 years in 
the time needed to educate the professional 
man. 
Allowing for the limits set by Marxist 
dogma, Russian schools resemble those of 
This, in part, explains why they 
are producing more men and women of pro- 
fessional caliber than we.do. Since the 
government is all-powerful, it can exert more 
pressure on children to spur them on to 
maximum efforts than is possible in demo- 
cratic countries; teacher shortages can be 
overcome by ordering people into the teach- 
ing profession regardless of their wishes; 
building materials can be diverted from 
housing desired by the people to buildings 
deemed more useful to the state—such as 
schools, laboratories, libraries, universitics. 
Obviously a totalitarian government, once it 
decides to set up a formidable educational 
program, can do so more quickly and easily 
than a democracy. For these reasons it is “/! 
the more necessary that we upgrade our 
schools without delay. 

What concerns me most about the Rus- 
sian school program is not the coercive cle- 
ment which speeds totalitarian programs. 
but the solid evidence that Russia has found 
& way to inspire in her children the desire 


to 

and that she has done this through what we 
think of.as capitalist incentives. A Russian 
child hard and examinations are 
tough. it ahead looms a professional ca- 
reer which is highly attractive, combining 
excellent salary with much honor, prestige, 
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and respect. Teachers, for example, are well 
paid and highly regarded.» Children are 
imbued with a love of intellectual adven- 
ture through books in which the hero is a 
scientist or engineer who does valiant deeds 
that will benefit the country—not, as in so 
many of our books, and even more on radio 
and television, a cowboy or space cadet.) I 
doubt whether you could find a counterpart 
in Russia of the 100 American high school 
pupils who were recently queried on why 
they did not take mathematics and science 
courses, Their answers reflected disdain 
for scientists who were described as 
“squares,” “long-hairs,” and “little men with 
peards” working in musty laboratories. 
These youngsters were not interested in 
scientific or engineering careers because 
they regarded them as financially unreward- 
ing as well as being too difficult and time 
cons 

A hundred years ago, Americans could be 
proud that we were the first country in the 
world to promote free secondary school edu- 
cation for all children. However, today free 
secondary school education has been achieved 
or is well on the way to being achieved in 
all of Europe. But where we have lowered 
our school curriculum to accom- 
modate all children, Europe has maintained 
the high standing of its academic secondary 
schools and has provided special secondary 
vocational and trade schools for those unable 
to absorb academic training. 
IT have seen it boasted that 83 percent of 
ur children of high-school age attend high 
school and that 55 percent graduate. These 
lose their force when we realize that 
any of these graduates have had no more 
anveducation than European youngsters 
who attend the lower track secondary 
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I was interested to read in the Clearing 
House, @ journal for high-school teachers, 
that in our teacher-exchange program with 
England, our high-school teachers exchange 
places with teachers in the lower secondary 
English schools and not with those that pre- 
pare for college. This is perhaps an. indi- 
cation of how the secondary school systems 
of the two countries compare. 

Our high schools may excel in turning 
out pleasant and attractive youngsters, but 
their heterogeneous character makes them 
poor institutions for training the talented. 

When the great inflow into our high 
schools began after the First World War, 
some 80 percent of the students were found 
incapable of absorbing the academic sub- 
jects being taught. Community pressure 
and political expediency forced the schools 
to downgrade the curriculum. Now that the 
great inflow into the colleges is about to 
begin, something similar may well happen 
there. Already we have a number of col- 
leges which are hardly better than sec- 
ondary schools. Already we have State uni- 
versities which are required by law to admit 
all high-school graduates from the home 
State, or all those with a C average—ob- 
vio not college material. This shows up 
in r fantastic first-year failures—in some 
instances 40 percent fail at the end of fresh- 
man year. One might compare this with the 
2-percent first-year failures at Ivy League 


screened for scholastic aptitude. Requiring 

State colleges to admit students unable to 

do college work is a waste of tax money 

which could be used to better advantage on 
higher salaries to obtain better teachers. 

wasting expensive 

are neither able 


are forced to 
of 
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the rest of the children. This need not 
necessarily be in a separate school; it could 
be in a college preparatory section of the 
school. But this separate schooling must 
begin earlier than junior high school. It 
should start after the fourth grade or, at 
the latest, the fifth grade. The schooling 
must be purely academic, and the teachers 
must. have professional competence in the 
subjects they teach. Admission as well as 
advancement into each higher grade should 
be by examination. If possible, the school 
year should be extended to 210 days. There 
is no other country of comparable civiliza- 
tion where children go to school for only 
180 days as they do here. This may have 
made sense when we were an agricultural 
country and children were needed to help 
on the farm. But our long vacations make 
no sense today, especially when we consider 
how rapidly knowledge is increasing and 
how much more a child must now learn to 
become truly educated. The more we know, 
the more there is to know. 

We need to set ourselves the goal of mak- 
ing it possible for all cuildren who have the 
will and the capacity to complete their gen- 
eral education in 14 years, or by the time they 
are 20. Fourteen years is a long enough 
time to provide a good liberal arts ground- 
ing. Professional postgraduate study ought 
not to begin later than the age of 20, and 
brilliant children should be permitted to be- 
gin a year or so sooner. 

The undue length of professional educa- 
tion in America is a significant element in 
our trained manpower deficit. Today, the 
American professional man will complete 
his education when he is between 25 and 26, 
and for most there will have to be added two 
additional years of military service before 
they can become self-supporting. All of this 
becomes particularly onerous in the United 
States where early marriage is part of our 
social pattern. Surely, we must do all we 
can to allow our talented youth to move 
through their schooling at their own rate of 
progress and not retard them by the pace 

,of the average or the slow learner. 
am aware that any change in the Ameri- 
can public school system will meet opposi- 
tion. Special schooling for the mentally 
superior will be branded a “undemocratic” 
and as “class” education. It will be con- 
sidered “unfair” to give the talented child 
education superior to that offered the aver- 
age. It will be said that the separation of 
children according to mental-.capacity will 
deny them valuable experience in living to- 
gether with other children of varied back- 
ground and ability, and that this constitutes 
an important ingredient in the smooth func- 
tioning of American democracy—so it will 
be said. None of these objections, however, 
bear critical examination. 

It would, indeed, be “undemocratic” to 
propose a cleavage along class lines, but not 
one along the lines of natural ability, which 
hardly anyone will claim is limited to the 
children coming from better homes. It is, 
however, often forgotten that we already 
have just such a separation along class lines 
in large American cities where schools draw 
their pupils from a particular neighbor- 
hood rather than from the whole popula- 
tion, as is the case in smaller towns. Neigh- 
borhoods in America are usually homogenous, 
at least as far as the finances of families are 
concerned. Parents in better class neigh- 
borhoods generally succeed in obtaining bet- 
ter schools for their children. Finally, we 
must not forget that well-to-do parents al- 
ways have it in their power to assure their 
children a good education by sending them 
to private preparatory schools. But the 
talanted poor child must depend solely on 
the public school. Education in a democ- 
racy must not only be democratic, it must 
also be education. 

Education is not @ commodity such as a 
house, a television set, or an automobile. 
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set, or a car; it would, indeed, be unfair 
if the State distributed these commodities 
free of charge but limited them to only 
part of the population. The ability to use 
and enjoy academic training, on the other 
hand, is not universal; therefore, to limit 
it to those who can benefit from it is not 
unfair; but to deny it to the minority who 
can use and derive benefit from academic 
training is both unfair and undemocratic, 
as well as a waste of our most valuable na- 
tional asset. 

Finally, as to the objection that experi- 
ences valuable gor democratic living will be 
lost if the talented are separated, this again 
would be true only if all the talented came 
from the same type of home. As long as 
pupils in all public schools, including those 
giving college-preparatory courses, are 
drawn from the whole population and all 
are given the same opportunity to advance 
in accordance with their ability, the social 
values of learning to live together with chil- 
dren of varying backgrounds will still be 
preserved. 

In considering ways to improve our schools, 
we must recognize that no institution is so 
hallowed by age or tradition that it ought 
to be exempt from periodic examination and 
appraisal in terms of whether it accom- 
plishes the goals for which it was estab- 
lished; in particular, whether it is adjust- 
ing itself to the realities of a rapidly 
changing world. Measured by these tests, 
the American school system must be judged 
to need a thorough overhaul. Now that 
ours is no longer the only school system 
with an open educational ladder, the time 
has come when we should subject it to a 
searching comparison with school systems 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
It should be easy to obtain from foreign- 
school authorities such information as: 

1. The subjects taught in the several types 
of secondary schools, with data on the num- 
ber of class periods and length of class pe- 
riods devoted to each subject. 

2. The extent to which mastery in each 
subject is achieved, as measured by exami- 
nations at the end of each period of school- 
ing. 

3. School fees, if any, and scholarships 
granted to poor children. 

4. Requirements for entrance into differ- 
ent types of secondary schools and universi- 
ties, with samples of examinations required 
to obtain the schoo! leaving certificates 
which are required for study at a European 
university. 

5. Extent to which such certificates are 
given credit in foreign universities. 

6. Extent to which courses taken in the 
university of one European country are given 
credit by other European universities. 

7. Scholastic requirements demanded of 
American students wishing to enroll at Euro- 
pean universities. 

In addition, school textbooks could easily 
be obtained for comparison with those used 
in American public schools. 

We need not slavishly copy the schools 
of other countries; neither should we suc- 
cumb to the happiness of ignorance. In 
studying their ways of educating the young, 
we may discover valuable ideas. To these 
we could add the experiences of those Ameri- 
can secondary schools that have already 
instituted special accelerated courses for the 
talented. On the basis of this information, 
it would then be possible to work out a course 
of schooling—open to all children but on a 
basis of entrance examination—which would 
proceed alongside our present junior and 
senior high school courses. Such schooling 
would begin after the fourth or fifth grade 
and be dovetailed into the 4-year liberal arts 
course in such a manner that the student 
could attain a bachelor of arts degree by 
20 years of age. 

I believe the necessary steps to bring about 
this educational reform will be taken as soon 
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as the American public has been made aware 
of the great need to cultivate our presently 
most neglected national resource—the tal- 
ented child. But it will require the devoted 
efforts of many men and women who are will- 
ing to make this problem their own personal 
responsibility, perhaps as many as it took a 
hundred years ago when it was first proposed 
to remove all financial bars to higher educa- 
tion so that no child might be denied equal 
educational opportunity. That was a hard 
fight too, but it was won because those who 
fought had the inner force to confront facts. 
Later developments have, however, dimin- 
ished the splendor of what, up to that time, 
was one of the noblest achievements of 
American democracy. 

In connection with my work in atomic 
power, I have interviewed more than 1,000 
young college graduates. These interviews 
have made it plain to me that our educa- 
tional system needs considerable improve- 
ment. It has, therefore, been a great dis- 
appointment to me that, despite the vast 
amount that has been said about it in recent 
years, so little is being done. We must, 
somehow, make a start. We cannot keep on 
just talking while our ruthless opponent 
acts. How can any American remain com- 
placent about our educational dilemma? 

Is money the problem? Then what are we 
going to do with all our wealth? If an addi- 
tional $4 billion a year, 1 percent of our gross 
national product, makes the difference be- 
tween good teachers and mediocre ones, good 
schools and poor ones, can we afford not to 
spend that sum? Is our end aim merely to 
become more wealthy, to acquire more 
things? 

Can we afford to make our talented chil- 
dren remain in school any longer than they 
have to, when our schools are already so over- 
crowded and the teachers so few? 

Last year I suggested that industry's grow- 
ing need for trained personnel made it good 
business for them to take active steps to 
help. I proposed that industry make avail- 
able its scientists and engineers for 1-year 
periods to teach in our high schools, in this 
way helping to relieve the teacher shortage. 
I pointed out that in present day America 
the business corporation is not a business de- 
vice alone; that it has become a social in- 
stitution and has acquired the obligations 
inherent in this concept; that there is jus- 
tification for industry to assume a Trespon- 
sibility for financing education because the 
coliege graduates they obtain have been 
trained at public expense; that sueh expendi- 
tures are vital for the future, and should be 
considered as part of the routine expense of 
running the business. 

Today I should like to plead earnestly for 
even greater help from industry. 

I suggest that industry, together with our 
educational foundations, undertake the set- 
ting up of model academic secondary schoois 
in perhaps 25 different centers in the United 
States. These schools would be on a par 
with our best academic secondary schools. 
They would be free; the ability to pass an 
entrance examination of a kind which would 
weed out those not mentally capable of ab- 
saorbing an academic secondary education 
would be the only requirement. The schools 
would be staffed by teachers truly capable of 
teaching talented children; teachers whose 
qualifications place less emphasis on training 
in teaching methods and miore on graduate 
study in their fields. The competence of 
European secondary schoolteachers, based as 
it is on years of postgraduate study in their 
fields, is one of the main reasons why they 
can teach as much in 12 years as ours do in 
14 or 15. 

Teachers’ salaries in these schools would be 
in accord with the high scholastic qualifica- 
tions required and, therefore, equal to those 
paid for comparable positions in industry. 
Such salaries would attract competent 
teachers, 
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These model schools should aim at a ratio 
of at least 1 teacher for every 20 pupils. One 
of the reasons why the private English board- 
ing schools, such as Eton, Harrow, and so 


-forth, contribute so large a percentage of 


England’s leaders is their ratio of teachers to 
pupils—1 for every 12 students. 

The schools would start with the fifth 
grade so as to have the pupils ready for 
college at 16. To do this, it may be neces- 
sary to provide a choice: students could com- 
plete the course the regular way in 7 years, 
or they could finish in 6 years by taking extra 
courses during 3 summers. We must find a 
way for our children to attend school for more 
than the present 180 days. Lengthening the 
time in school might most easily be done 
through the medium ot voluntary summer 
courses. 

Teachers in these schools would be given 
no extracurricular work of any kind, because 
a teacher, as does any professional person, 
requires time for thought and study. The 
schools would be scholastic institutions, s0 
social activities would be kept at a minimum. 

The management of these schools, quali- 
fications and salaries of teachers, entrance 
requirements, curriculums, and standards 
would be left to an independent body not 
connected directly with the donor. But I 
see no reason why the schools could not be 
given names to indicate the corporation, or 
industry, or labor organization—for labor 
ought to participate in this endeavor no less 
than industry—which contributes financial 
support. This seems to me fair and legiti- 
mgte, and even desirable; it would win 
friends for industry as a whole, and for the 
donor in particular. 

I estimate that the cost of operating each 
model school for a period of 5 years will be 
about $10 million. At the end of that period 
the community ought to have an option to 
take over the school, provided it agrees to 
continue the high scholastic standards set 
under private management. 

These model schools would demonstrate 
what could be accomplished by competent 
teachers, a proper curriculum, and an 
adequate school year. They would be goals 
and living examples of what can be done by 
the community for the education of its 
children. 

These are my suggestions. Others can 
and will be made. But let us make a start. 
As a beginning, let us get the data on Euro- 
pean curriculums and teaching methods and 
then let us devise a way to make our schools 
as good, and even better, than those of any 
other country. We have the ability to do 
this. We are rich to do this. All 
we need is the will to do it and to recognize 
that “the inevitable comes to pass through 
effort.” 





Senator Williams a “Watchdog for Taxes” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I se 





Daily Local News on Tuesday, 
March 19, 1957, entitled “Why Don’t 
They Pay.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Wary Don’t THey Par? 


Tf Senator Harry F. Byrv, Democrat, of 
Virginia, is the “watchdog” of the Senate 
when it comes to budgets, then Senator Joun 
J. Wi.t1amMs, Republican, of Delaware, is the 
“watchdog” for taxes, 

The Senator from neighboring Delaware 
who a few short years ago caused consterna- 
tion in the ranks of the Internal Revenue 
Department and was responsible for some 
far-reaching changes which shook the De- 
partment to its foundations, got up in the 
Senate yesterday and again-took the In- 
ternal Revenue “boys” to task. 

Delinquent Federal taxes as of the last day 
of last year, WiLLt1AMs told the Senate, basing 
his figures on .a Treasury Department report 
amounted to $1,619,629,000. Included in this 
total was a figure, $279,180,000, representing 
employees’ income taxes, social security, and 
unemployment taxes withheld by employers, 

Then Senator WmL1AMs aroused (we hope) 
some of the Senators by pointing out that 
instead of setting aside this money, pending 
its being forwarded to the Treasury, some 
‘employers have been using it for their own 


purposes. 

Putting it bluntly, this means these de- 
linquents have had the use of funds which 
properly belong in the Federal Treasury 
while millions of other employers with a 
greater sense of integrity, having paid their 
debts, had to get along without this money 
which, no doubt, many of them could also 
have put to good use in their business. 

Is it possible that certain internal reve- 
nue districts are so busy accounting for the 
money of conscientious taxpayers that they 
don't have time to tap delinquents on the 
shoulder and tell them to pay up? If this 
is the case, it’s high time these tax delin- 
quents are smoked out and compelled to 
come across. It’s only fair to those who 
do. 

Senator WiiitaMs has a way of putting his 
finger on situations which, with a little offi- 
cial , Cause some people to squirm. 
It’s happened in the past. Let’s hope it will 
happen again. 





Progress in the Field of Air Transporta- 
tion—The Impact of the Civil Jet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I am con- 
stantly impressed with the tremendous 
progress being made in the field of air 
transportation. In a relatively few years 
we have seen the development of air- 
planes which now take us where we want 
to go faster and more comfortably than 
we would have believed-possible only a 
short time ago. Even so, we have only 
scratched the surface, for with the ad- 
vent of the commercial jet air transport 
plane, a whole new era is before us. 

Recently, Stuart G. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transport Association, made 
a significant speech before an important 
forum in the Nation’s Capital, the Na- 
tional Press Club, on the subject of the 
Impact of the Civil Jet. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THe ImPpacr oF THE Crvi Jer Uron THE 

User, UPon THE CouNTRY, UPON THE 

AIRLINES 
(Remarks by Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air 

Transport Association, the National Press 

Club, Washington, D. C., February 19, 

1957) 

Today I am undertaking to enter the 
realm of prophecy. This is a hazardous 
journey, inevitably accompanied by some 
error. The picture I offer you today will, I 
hope, prove to be generally accurate. But 
I must remind you that generalizations must 
always allow for exceptions. 

For example: I can say to you now that 
the big jet airliners can use today’s runways. 
I mean that the weights upon runway sur- 
faces as expressed in pounds per square inch 
of pressure exerted by the tires upon the 
runway surface will not greatly differ from 
the pounds per square inch exerted by today’s 
aircraft. I mean that the big, new jet air- 
liners, with such devices as spoilers and out- 
board flaps; will be controllable enough so 
that no new approach problems will be cre- 
ated. And I mean that for the average 
flight on the average day, perhaps some 8,000 
feet of runway will suffice. But—and here 
comes the exception—it still may be that a 
heavily laden intercontinental jet airliner 
may require runway lengths of 10,000 feet 
or more on some occasions. Studies are be- 
ing conducted right now to determine aver- 
age runway requirements for various types 
of services. 

But the point is that if we keep a place 
in our minds for the exception to the general 
rule, we can draw today a pretty accurate 
ae of what tomorrow’s jet operations will 
be ° 


' WHAT JETS AND HOW MANY? 
Perhaps we ought to begin by answering 
the question: What do we mean by civil 
jet transports? As this audience is well 
aware, jet transports are already flying in 
regularly scheduled service. They are of the 
type called turboprops or propjets. With 
that type of engine, the gas turbine drives 
the propeller. : 

But what most people mean by the civil 
jet transports are the faster, bigger airplanes 
which are scheduled to go into service in 
1959 and 1960. Those fleets will be made up 
in part of the larger propjets, such as the 
Lockheed Electra and the Bristal Britannia. 


to other short-haul 
vehicles, including the helicopter. 
How many jets will there be? 
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$100 million. Of the 397 jet airliners now 
on order, 213 will be pure jets. 
The airlines of the world, including the air- 


722 jet airliners. Of that total number, 457 
wil Waiiins cant ta thee pountiies. A 265 
will be. built in other countries. All of 





the orders for the largest and heaviest types 
are placed with United States manufacturers. 
SIZE, RANGE, COMFORT 

What about the physical characteristics of 
jets? You have heard that they will be big, 
smooth and very fast. They will be. 

A typical big jet airliner may weigh close 
to 300,000 pounds, as compared with 145,800 
pounds for the largest airliner in regular 
service today. It will have a lift capacity of 
40,000 pounds, as compared with 23,640 for 
a typical big airliner today. In tourist con- 
figuration, it will offer up to 150 seats, as 
compared to the 95 seats available on a 
typically large tourist-class plane today. And 
the large jets will have nonstop ranges 
extending to 5,900 miles. 

Those of you who have riden on the de 
Havilland Comet or the Vickers Viscount 
know of the relative lack of vibration and 
relative lack of noise which characterize jet 
operations, either propjet or pure jet. The 
big jets of the future will also offer, with 
respect to noise and vibration, a more com- 
fortable service than is offered even by the 
fine new planes of today. 

SPEED 


How fast will you go in a big jet? Its 
cruising speed will be approximately 550 
miles an hour; and, incidentally, the time 
may eventually come when you will get an 
entirely different view of the earth and of 
the heavens—from 40,000 feet up. Today's 
airliners, as perhaps you know, seldom 
operate above 25,000 feet, and most flights 
operate below 20,000 feet. Needless to say, 
the new jets, like today’s airliners, will be 
pressurized, ’ 

NEW SCHEDULES 


How will those speeds be translated into 
schedules? Let’s take a few examples: Miami 
and Washington are 180 minutes apart to- 
day; they will be 99 minutes apart in the 
jet age. It takes you 8 hours and 45 minutes 
to fly to San Francisco now; the 707 or the 
DC-8 will take you. there in less than 5 
hours. Eastbound, London is 12 hours from 
New York today; in the jets you will fly there 
in less than 7 hours. From Washington, 
Hong Kong is today 9,000 miles and 41 hours 
away around the world. In the jet age, you 
will get there is about 22 hours—on the 
assumption, of course, that Hong Kong will 
have an airport that can receive the jets. 
Today Hong Kong, like Washington, has an 
airport which cannot accommodate the big 
jet airliners. 

These new flying. times could have im- 
plications for a newspaperman’s—or any- 
body else’s—business day. Most of you can 
remember, as I do, how a trip to Chicago used 
to entail, at the least, an“ overnight train 
ride, and probably two. Today, as many of 
you are probably aware, it is quite common 
to fly out for a day of business in Chicago 
and return the same evening. In the jet 
age, you will be able to catch a 7 o'clock 
morning flight for Los Angeles, and, because 
of the difference in time, you will arrive in 
Los Angeles at 9 o’clock. After spending an 
8-hour working day there, you will be able 
to catch a 5 o'clock airliner back to Wash- 
ington and arrive here just after midnight. 


NOISE? 


What about the noise of jet airliners? We 

have heard quite a few dire forecasts. The 

sm stems, of course, from the opera- 

tion of military jets. But there will be dif- 

ferences between the big military jets and 
the new jet airliners, 

More importantly, the military cannot 
sacrifice—and no American wants them to 
sacrifice—even one ounce of thrust in a jet 
engine. That ounce could literally be the 
difference between life and death. The 
airlines can sacrifice some power to achieve 
noise reduction. Naturally, we want to sac- 
rifice as little as possible. But the fact is 
that every American-flag airline purchasing 
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jets has stipulated that the engines must be 
equipped with noise suppressors. And the 
expectation is now that the noise of jet en- 
gines will be no greater than the noise of 
today’s big piston-engine types. 

For those of you who wish to look at what 
now appears to be the future picture, there 
are two charts set up in the corner of the 
room. After I am through, Mr. Stanley 
Seltzer and Mr. Roger Flynn of our staff will 
be standing by the charts to discuss them 
with any of you who are interested. You 
will note that in addition to the relatively 
small noise envelope expected from the 707, 
that the jets have a more rapid rate of climb 
than do today’s aircraft, with the result that 
the noise will be dissipated more quickly. 


FARES? 


How much will it cost you to ride aboard 
a jet airliner? I know of nobody who can 
answer that question with certainty today. 
In 1957 the average airline fare stands about 
where it did in 1938, the year of the passage 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. It costs you, 
in fact, just $1.80 more to fly between Wash- 
ington and Chicago on a first-class flight 
than it did in 1938. it costs you $11.30 less 
if you go by aircoach. And in either case, 
the service is faster, more dependable, and 
more comfortable than it was in 1938. 


Since 1938 general costs have nearly dou- 
bled. The price of bread, for example, has 
tripled. Average airline wages have more 
than doubled. Even bus fares have in- 
creased 27 percent. First-class rail fares 
are up somewhat less than 50 percent. Yet, 
the average air fare shows an increase of a 
little less than 3 percent. 


What has happened, you see, is that in- 
creasingly efficient management, spurred by 
competition, has used ever-improving tech- 
nology to resist and overcome the very great 
rise in general cost levels which has occurred 
since 1938. Now, however, costs appear at 
last to be catching up with both technology 
and management. This development was 
inevitable: It was obvious that the airlines 
could not continue forever to swallow con- 
stantly increasing costs. That is why today 
there is talk of a moderate increase in air- 
line fares. 

In terms of seat-mile costs and seat-mile 
revenues, it is hoped that the jets will be at 
least as productive and perhaps more pro- 
ductive than are today’s airliners. Because 
the airlines are firmly committed to expand- 
ing their market—as witnessed by the 
growth from 1946 to today—and because an 
expanding market requires the lowest fares 
consistent with sound operating economics, 
it can be stated that the fares for jet travel 
will be reasonable when compared with the 
costs of other goods and services in the econ- 
omy of 1960. But it is plain that the exact 
fare level—which in any event must be 
passed upon by the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—will be determined in very 
large part by what happens to the general 
level of costs between now and the time at 
which the jets go into-service. 


REVOLUTION BY TRANSPORTATION 


Traditionally, new methods of transporta- 
tion have wrought revolutions not only in 
the way in which America does business but 
in the way in which America lives. There 
is no need here to rehearse the past and 
continuing contributions of such compo- 
nents of our national transportation system 
as the railroads, or the highways and the 
vehicles which move upon them, And in 
talking about the impact of jet travel upon 
the traveler and the shipper, I think it is 
enough at the moment to content ourselves 
with the broad but factual statement that 
the jet airliners will bring about a revolu- 
tion in the way in which men think. The 
single fact that the intercontinental dis- 
tance between Europe and North America 
can, for the first time, be measured intelli- 
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gibly in minutes instead of miles is a sign- 
post on the way to change. 
EFFECT ON AIRLINES 


The effect on the airlines will, of course, 
be major. “Three times since 1946 the air- 
lines of the United States have undertaken 
equipment revolutions. They are now pre- 
paring to do it all over again on a scale 
so much larger that it represents almost a 
new dimension. 

Since 1946 some 82 percent of all funds 
available to the air-transport industry has 
gone into new equipment, which is to say into 
improvements in service. But the cost of all 
the property owned by the airlines today is 
$1% billion, whereas the commitment for 
jets already amounts to $2,600,000,000, and 
there is an additional half-billion dollars of 
piston-engine aircraft on order. It is esti- 
mated that the next 9 years will see that total 
expanded to at least $4,700,000,000, including 
ground equipment. 

Nor, as I am sure you understand, will air- 
line expenses be limited to equipment ex- 
penditures. Perhaps ‘new reservation sys- 
tems must be invented and applied—a joint 
airline committee is already reexploring the 
field of electronic equipment. New ways of 
handling your baggage must be devised. Air- 
line people must be retrained in the care 
and servicing of the jets—and some airlines 
are thinking of investments in new and in- 
genious forms of ground equipment to expe- 
dite loading and unloading. 

The airlines, however, face these admitted 
burdens with optimism. They are certain 
that the result will be worth all the effort. 
Scheduled air transport, as is evident by the 
statistics, has grown continuously in useful- 
ness since 1938. The advent of the jets 
should permit it to make a quantum leap in 
usefulness. But that leap will not be made, 
the airlines knuw, without an intensification 
of the already vigorous campaign to sell the 
use of air transportation—for travel, for 
freight, for express, and for mail. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The impact of the jet transports on the 
country as a whole has been suggested by 
some of the things I have said previously— 
the broad changes in the patterns of com- 
merce and in the patterns of living. There 
will also, of course, be an important effect 
on the national defense. Let me make it 
clear that I make no claim that the airlines 
are alone among American industry in con- 
tributing to the defense. Certainly all seg- 
ments of the transportation industry make 
a contribution. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that airpower, 
like seapower, depends upon civil as well as 
military operations. It is a fact that we are 
in competition with our international rivals 
for the building of civil as well as military 
airpower. It is a fact that the Russians are 
building a jet transport fleet for Aerofiot— 
good transports, derived from the twin- 
engined Badger and the four-engined Bison 
jet bombers. It is a fact that the Russian 
taxpayer is being called upon to build this 
jet transport fleet, not for his own travel 
comfort—it is unlikely that he will get to 
use it—but because such a fleet will be an 
indispensable part of total Russian airpower. 

The United States is also going to have 
a civil jet fieet. It is not only our hope but 
our expectation that it ‘will be superior in 
both equipment and operations to Aeroflot. 
This fleet, like our present fleet, will become 
part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, which 
is required to be ready on 48 hours’ notice. 
This added airlift capacity for our national 
defense will be paid for, not by the taxpayer 
but by the girl.nes. : 

In conclusion, I ought not to evade a ques- 
tion that is sometimes posed to us. The 
question is whether progress will stop with 
the jets now on order. On the contrary, the 
jets now on order probably will be simply the 
first members of a growing and constantly 
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improving family. And beyond the descend- 
ants ef the jets now on order lies the possi- 
bility of supersonic m. I would 
guess that it is inevitable that one day the 
airlines will be employing supersonic equip- 


ment. My only is that first you 
let us operate—and pay for—the jets. 
And now I should welcome any 


At the pleasure of your president, they need 


.not be confined to the subject of the new jets. 





Suburb Breaks Racial Barrier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY . 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr: HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times last week carried a sig- 
nificant and hopeful story about an inte- 
grated suburban development in Phila- 
delphia. We are accustomed to reading 
less hopeful accounts. Because of our 
tendency to sensationalize setbacks, we 
do not always give examples ef progress 
the attention they deserve. 

The Times article is entitled “Suburb 
Breaks Racial Barrier,” and it is written 
by Thomas W. Ennis. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Supurs BREAKS RACTAL BARRIER—NEW PRIVATE 
_Hovusinc Progect aT PHILADELPHIA INTE- 
GRATES NEGROES AND WuHITES—No INCIDENTS 
Occur—Nor a Fami.y Has Movep From 
Cotony THat IpEAts AND TENACITY BUILT 

(By Thomas W. Ennis) 
egation in private housing is being 
challenged in a suburb of Phila- 





That Negro.and white families can be good 
neighbors is being proved in an interracial 
colony of ranch homes nearing completion at 
Trevose in Bucks County. 

The project, Concord Park, is attracting na- 
tionwide attention as the first privately built 
residential development in which open occu- 
pancy has become a reality. 

Its sponsors say that Concord Park is dis- 

proving certain shibboleths regarding racial- 
ly mixed housing. Opponents of interracial 
housing usually make these points: 

Negroes and whites do not mix, 

Negroes and other minorities will spoil a 
neighborhood and lower the social status of 
white families. 

Realty values decline whenever Negroes 
moves into a white neighborhood. 

Concord Park has broken the pattern of 
segregation in new private housing in the 
Philadelphia area. There, as in other metro- 
politan centers, the postwar housing boom 
has been mostly all-white. 

* ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND 
| HOMES BUILT 

Out of about 140,000 new homes built in 
the area between 1946 1958 only 1,044 or 
less than 1 percent of total were sold to 
Negroes, 
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It is eer. the ——e of one man, Morris 
Milgram. his father-in-law’; 
Phitedelphie | buliding concern in 1947, when 
he was 30 years old, on the condition that 
when he learned enough about building he 
would be permitted to build housing with. 
out racial restrictions. 

Philadelphia was ready for such housing. 
An article on Concord Park in a recent issue 
ef the Interracial Review, published by the 
Catholic Interracial Council, noted that the 
traditions of liberty and opportunity that 
were a part of Philadelphia were mocked by 
racial barriers. 


es — when Mr. Milgram announced his 

an interracial community he was 

with cynicism, disbelief, and an- 

aoe Contractors, bankers, real-estate 

men, and even those who had been urging 

open-occupancy housing predicted disaster. 

Financial loss, professional ruin, and public 

stigma were forcefully mentioned, and vio- 
lence and community strife were foreseen. 

z. ’  YEIFTY ACRES CHOSEN 


But Mr. Milgram, as tenacious as he is 
idealistic, wert ahead. He was joined in the 
summer of 1953 by George E. Otto, a home 
builder in Philadelphia, and a leader in the 
Society of Friends. In 9 months they raised 
$150,000 working capital from 65 stockhold- 
ers, including a group of Quakers. 

Fifty acres of farmland just beyond the 
northeast city limits in Trevose were ac- 
quired. The site was carefully chosen to 
minimize community resistance. 

After a long search for mortgage financ- 
ing—some 40 lending institutions turned the 
builder down—financing for the first section 
of about 30 homes was obtained from the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York. Addi- 
tional funds were later provided by the 
People’s National Bank & Trust Co. of Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

When the development opened in August 
1954, people flocked to see the model house— 
a 3-bedroom ranch home priced at $11,990. 
Within 6 weeks, Mr. Milgram says, he could 
have sold 5 homes to Negroes for every 1 sold 
to a white. He faced the prospect of turn- 
ing the development inte an all-Negro com- 
munity. 

When it was made clear to white buyers 
that they could not count on a “white-only” 
community, many lost interest. The Mil- 
gram organization worked hard to find white 
buyers. They mailed letters to groups that 
were associated with humanitarian causes; 
the project was advertised steadily; friends 
of Concord Park, not necessarily buyers, were 
asked to sell the idea, and expert salesmen 
experienced in interracial housing were hired 
to boost sales. to white families. 

These efforts brought enough white pur- 
chasers to integrate the first 30 of the 139 
homes on a 50-50 basis, but it still did not 
produce a steady flow of white home seekers. 


FAMILIES GET ALONG 


To secure enough white buyers Mr. Mil- 
gram reluctantly set a quota of 55 percent 
white families to 45 percent Negroes. It 
was later found that white buyers would not 
buy without assurance that Negroes would 
be in a minority. Mr. Milgram does not like 
the occupancy quota—which is a form of 
discrimination—but he says that the alter- 
native would have been a nearly all-Negro 
community. This has been the fate of other 

All except 5 of the 139 homes in Concord 
Park have been sold. The remaining houses 
are to be sold to white families under the 
quota system. The 3-bedroom basic house 
now is priced at $12,690. A 4-bedroom house 
with an extra lavatory and.a playroom is 
selling at $14,350. 

No family has moved out of Concord Park. 
There has been no vandalism and no inci- 
dents. The children play together. The 
parents join in community enterprises, such . 
as building a playground and setting up 4 
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by-sitting pool, and do not differ in the 
cnien of friendliness from families*in other 
residential communities. 

The success of Concord Park may result in 
racially integrated housing sooner than 
many experts have predicted, according to 4 
study of the community made by the Insti- 
tute for Urban Studies of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The study found that white buyers in Con- 
cord Park vary in occupation from truck- 
drivers to college instructors. They were 
classified ift these categories: 37.5 percent 
professional, 25 percent skilled workers and 
21 percent semiskilled workers. The average 
family income is $5,998. About one-third of 
the white wives work. 

The Negro families have an average yearly 
income of $6,361, and 50 percent of the wives 
are employed. Of the Negro men 26 per- 
cent are semiskilled workers, 18.5 percent are 
in the another 18.5 percent are 
clerical workers. 

The report noted that among white buyers 
there is no excess at all of idealists or cru- 
saders. About 70 percent belong only to 
church groups, unions or professional 
societies 


The Milgram organization is building a 
development of contemporary homes called 
Greenbelt Knoll within the limits of Phila- 
delphia at Holme Avenue, about a mile east 
of Route 1, The houses are priced at $18,850 
to $23,950. About two-thirds of the 19 are 
being sold to white families. Dr. Nathaniel 
Duff, a well-known Negro physician in Phila- 
delphia, is one of the Negro buyers. 

Mr. Otto is president of Concord Park 
Homes, Inc., the building organization, and 
Mr. Milgram is vice president. Dr. Duff is a 
director, as is the Reverend William A. Gray, 
of Bright Hope Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia, 





Strategic and Rare Metals in the 
Colorado River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, dur- 


ing congressional action on the Colorado 
River storage project an attempt was 
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the REcorp, the text of an address on this 
subject made by Mr. Herres before the 
December 6 meeting of the Colorado 
River Water Users’ Association’s annual 
meeting, at Las Vegas, Nev. The speech 
was entitled “Strategic and Rare Metals 
in the Colorado River Basin.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STRATEGIC AND RaRE METALS IN THE COLORADO 
River Basin 


(By Otto Herres) 
COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Looking to that future where we shall 
be spending the rest of our lives, one of the 
brightest spots on the map is the Coloradv 
River Basin. For this is a region biessed 
with an abundance of natural resources. 
It is a veritable treasure house of metals, 
minerals, and fuels, and sources of power 
and water needed for their development. 

The States of the Colorado River Basin, 
namely, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arigona, and California, cover 
one of the richest mineralized areas on 
earth. The future of the Basin States is 
bright with promise of a wealth of metal 
production. But mining is no newcomer 
here. The region is deep in the lusty tra- 
dition of the miner’s West. 


OF THE WEST 


Centuries ago mines were worked by Span- 
iards seeking in the New World the strate- 
gic and rare metals of their day, gold and 
silver, metals still no less rare and strategic 
to the average American taxpayer of these 
later days. It will be remembered that 
Spain was a mining country long before the 
discovery of America. Her ore deposits have 
been exploited ‘throughout much of re- 
corded history by the Phoenicians, Ronrans, 
and Carthagenians, and on down to today— 
which may cast some doubt on the often 
heard propaganda that a mining country 
soon becomes a have-not nation in mineral 
production. 

BASIC INDUSTRIES 

Mining and metallurgy are basic to the 
well-being of nations, not only in time of 
war but in peace. 'No nation can prosper 
if its mining and metallurgical industries 
do not flourish. Compare pastoral coun- 
tries and lands rich only in agriculture with 
nations strong in mining and the working 
of metals. 

But important as is the development of 
the rich mineral resources of this region to 
the people of the Basin States and the 
Nation, no less important are Colorado River 
water and power to mining and metallur- 
gical activities. Without anrple power and 
water for its production and processing, ore 
stays in the ground. Power and water from 
Hoover Dam and Lake Mead made possible 
the production of magnesium metal in 
southern Nevada during World War II and 


now support the country’s largest produc- 


tion of titanium at the same Henderson 
plant, and the mining of copper, lead, zinc, 
manganese, and tungsten in the immediate 
area as well. , 

Metals important to the national defense 
are classified by the Government as strategic. 
Shortages of these in case of a grave crisis 
would be most dangerous. Metals to be had 
only in limited quantities in our country 
may be called rare, although they may not be 
so scarce in other parts of the world. Metals 
of an uncommon nature, valuable because 
of their exceptional properties, we also con- 
sider rare. Some, such as the rare earths, 
are neither rare nor are they earths, but 
they may be uncommonly difficult to extract 
in metallic form. 

METALS OF THE COLORADO BASIN 


Our industries of today have risen from 
experience accumulated through centuries 
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of work with common metals such as iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, and tin; the noble metals, 
gold, silver, platinum, and mercury; and the 
alloys, brass, bronze, and pewter. All of 
these metals with the exception of tin and 
platinum are found in comparative abund- 
ance in the Colorado River Basin States. 

Most of the Nation's copper comes from 
the open pit mines of Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. The iron mines of 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California sup- 
ply a growing steel industry at plants in 
Colorado, Utah, and California. Complex 
lead-zinc ores containing gold and silver are 
mined in quantity in all of the basin States 
except Wyoming. Nevada and California 
are producers of mercury. 

However important the part newer metals 
may play in our future, iron and steel repre- 
sent over 90 percent of our metal production; 
copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum make up 
90 percent of the remainder. All the rest, 
including the precious, rare and newer 
metals amount to less than 1 percent of the 
overall tonnage. Aluminum, now the second 
metal in weight and volume of production, 
is produced largely from imported ores and 
is lacking from the Colorado Basin picture, 
although. possibly there may be hope that 
sometime in the future clays in this area 
will prove to be a source material. 


RARE AND NEWER METALS 


Coming now to some of the rare and newer 
metals, molybdenum, vanadium, uranium, 
radium, beryllium, manganese, tungsten, 
lithium, boron, cadmium, thallium, sele- 
nium, and the rare earths, all are produced 
from ores mined in commercial quantities 
in the States of the Colorado Basin. Tita- 
nium is produced in Nevada from rutile im- 
ported from Australia, but large deposits of 
titaniferous ore in Wyoming may become a 
source of iron and titanium in future years. 

Molybdenum, vanadium, manganese, and 
tungsten are valuable ferroalloy metals used 
in making steels. They impart to steel such 
special properties as great $trength, resist- 
ance to high temperatures and to corrosion. 
Steels are being developed ‘that will with- 
stand the thermal barrier where air friction 
creates incredible heat, steels that will pro- 
vide the tremendous tensile strength needed 
to keep craft from exploding in the near- 
vacuum of outer space. It is said that fric- 
tional forces produced by an aircraft flying 
at twice the speed of sound at 40,000 fleet in 
64 degrees below zero air cause the surface 
of a plane to reach a temperature of 250 de- 
grees. By the year 1961 it is estimated that 
materials will be required to’ stand tem- 
peratures between 500° and 1,000°. 

Tungsten is particularly valuable in alloy 
steels for high temperature applications. 
It has the highest melting point of any 
metal, 6,152° F. Molybdenum in metallic 
form possesses very remarkable high-tem- 
perature strength, 


Nevada and California are the leading 
tungsten producing States of the country. 
Substantially all production of molybdenum 
in the world comes from Colorado. Basin 
States at Climax, Colo., and the copper mines 
of Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico where it 
is a byproduct of copper mining. The 
United States is the world’s largest producer 
of vanadium from mines of the. Colorado 
Plateau in southwestern Colorado, south- 
eastern Utah, and adjoining sections of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Vanadium is a co- 
product of uranium mining in this area. 
Millions of tons of low-grade manganese ore 
are available in Nevada and Arizona awaiting 
the development of successful beneficiation 
methods before coming into any large-scale 
commercial production, 

THE MAGIC METAL 

But uranium is the magic metal of this 
day and age. A source of immense power 
and fantastic heat, and an explosive of tre- 
mendous force, its many applications will 
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shape our lives and the destiny of the world 
for generations to come. Never has human 
security been tied so thoroughly to a single 
metal. And yet less than a score of years 
ago uranium received scant consideration 
when it was known as a byproduct of radium 
refining. 

The potential reserves of the producing 
areas of the United States have been esti- 
mated at 30 million tons of uranium ore. 
Another 30 million tons are indicated and 
inferred (now 60 million tons—1957). The 
States of the Colorado Plateau, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, produce 
most of the Nation's ore and contain the 
largest known United States reserves. 


METALLIC FUELS 


Recently it was reported that high defense 
priority is being given to the designing of 
a chemical bomber, a plane powered by new 
super fuels. These special fuels are com- 
pounds of boron, lithium, and other metals 
packing tremendous energy and little weight. 
Boron and lithium are the lightest elements 
to which hydrogen can be attached. BH; 
releases 16,000 calories per gram on burning, 
coal 8,000; boron alone 4,000 calories. Hence 
the boranes may provide propellants for 
rockets, guided missiles and supersonic ram- 
jet aircraft. 

Boron also has good radiation shielding 
properties, and because of its ability to ab- 
sorb neutrons may have use in control rods 
for atomic reactors. 

Some 95 percent of the country’s boron 
reserves are in southern California, in 
Searles Lake brines and Death Valley dry 
lakes. 

Lithium is the lightest of all metals with 
a specific gravity of 0.534. Possibly the most 
significant use of lithium may well be in 
connection with the hydrogen bomb. The 
lithium isotrope is bombarded with neutrons 
in an atomic pile to produce tritrium for use 
in the bomb, and lithium plays an essential 
part in the thermonuclear reaction of the 
bomb itself. . 

A significant portion of the United States 
supply of lithium is recovered from the brine 
of Searles Lake in California. 

Interestingly enough, both the lightest and 
heaviest of metals are produced from min- 
erals of the Colorado River Basin—the light 
metals, lithium, boron, and beryllium, and 
the heaviest, uranium, thorium, thallium, 
lead, mercury, gold, and tungsten. 

BYPRODUCT METALS 


Cadmium, thallium, and germanium are 
recovered almost entirely as byproducts in 
the smelting of nonferrous ores, particularly 
zinc and zinc flue dusts. Selenium likewise 
is recovered commercially as a byproduct in 
the electrolytic refining of copper. While 
germanium is recovered from zinc ores of the 
Tri-State district, substantial quantities of 
cadmium, thallium, and selenium are pro- 
duced from Colorado Basin ores. 


As to the rare earths, a closely related 
family of 16 metals, and monazite, a rare- 
earth phosphate containing thorium—mona- 
zite is known in California, as is also a newly 
discovered very large deposit of bastnaesite, 
a fluocarbonate of the rare-earth metals. 
Separation of the rare-earth metals is, diffi- 
cult. Investigation of the little-known group 
affords one of the most interesting research 
fields for science and industry. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Something also might be said here of gold 
and silver as strategic metals. Some 50 years 
ago this area was more greatly concerned 
with silver at Tonopah and gold at Goldfield 
than with manganese, molybdenum, and 
tungsten. What would we do without gold 
in case of a serious international disturbance 
when the world looks askance on paper 
money? And what would we have done dur- 
ing World War I and again in World War IT 
without silver to meet the demands for good 
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money in Asia? Something also may be re- 
membered about the silver and gold of Ne- 
vada’s Comstock Lode coming to. the rescue 
of the Union during the War Between the 
States. 

PRODUCERS’ PROBLEMS 

Important as metals are to the welfare and 
security of our people, American producers 
of many important metals of this region are 
facing trouble. Gold and silver prices have 
remained at a fixed figure established by the 
Government a generation ago, while infla- 
tionary costs and rising wages have made 
worthless rock out of much once-valuable 
ore. 

Producers of lead and zinc have been on 
the defensive against free-trade policies that 
threaten to destroy their very existence for 
nearly 20 years. Workers in the in- 
dustry believe in world trade, but they ques- 
tion the wisdom of Congress surrendering its 
authority over the Nation’s trade and com- 
merce to the State Department, whose re- 
sponsibility is to look after our foreign inter- 
ests rather than the domestic welfare. 

The problem of the Nation’s lead-zinc 
mines, as well as that of other industries 
essential to the national defense and civilian 
welfare, is how to compete with world prices 
that do not carry the higher wages, living 
standards, and social benefits enjoyed by our 
workers. We no longer have the advantages 
of richer resources and better machinery and 


equipment. Our foreign-aid — have 
placed foreign ons. on’ an even foot- 
ing in this 


Vast as are the ‘mineral resources of this 
great region, rising costs, high wages, and 
free trade competition with world prices are 
forcing large mining companies to move to 
countries with richer ore deposits and lower 
wages for survival, and many smaller com- 
panies mining our important industrial 
metals to close down their operations. 

LONG-RANGE CONSIDERATIONS 


But while the immediate future may see 
a surplus of metals at times, the long-range 
prospects are for eventual shortages because 
of increasing populations and growing in- 
dustrialization. United States population is 
increasing at a rate of 3 million yearly. 
Man’s use of electricity has been doubling 
every 10 years. But there can be no doubling 
in the use of electricity without a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for metals. 
We may get our power from the atom, but 
metals and water are needed to put the atom 
to work. For defense we are going from 
guns to electronically guided missiles, from 
‘gunpower to nuclear weapons, from subsonic 
to supersonic speeds, none of which is pos- 
sible without more and better metals. The 
cold war is becoming a battle for markets 
and economic dominance with technological 
progress and strategic metals and materials 
for weapons. 

DAWN OF ATOMIC AGE 


At the dawn of an atomic age no man “can 
look into the seeds of time and say which 
grain will grow and which will not.” But 
peacetime use of the atom promises power 
from nuclear sources even to the undeveloped 
areas at the far corners of the earth. 

Living standards advance somewhat in pro- 
portion to the availability of power for pro- 
ducing man’s needs and easing the burden 
of his toil. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the social and industrial revolutions going 
on in the world today, man must work and 
produce in order to live. And as popula- 
tions continue to multiply and power facili- 
ties and industrialization reach out to serve 
more people and wider areas of the earth, 
requirements for metals and minerals and 
raw materials will increase. And competi- 
tion for the material resources of the earth 
will grow. 

Therein the future is bright with promise 
for the Colorado River Basin. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE) OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. «President, 
more than once in the past I have had 
occasion to pay tribute to the efforts and 
achievements in behalf of America’s 
merchant fleet by the national merchant 
marine committee of the American 
Legion, under its longtime chairman, 
Mr. Henry C. Parke. 

The February 1957 issue of the Mer- 
chant Marine Bulletin, published at In- 
dianapolis under the sponsorship of the 
legion’s national security commission, 
contains an outstanding editorial by Mr. 
Parke which expertly assays the Legion 
policy of support to American shipping 
in the light of ocean transportation con- 
fusion and inadequacy following the 
blockade of the Suez Canal. 

So much on point is the editorial, both 
as to, first, the demonstrated need for 
additional ocean tonnage to meet exist- 
ing commercial and possible defense 
needs of our country; and, second, the 
fallacy of dependence upon the shipping 
of other nations in an hour of need, that 
it richly merits the thoughtful consider- 
ation of Senators and the public alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Our Poricy STanps Up 
(By Henry C. Parke, chairman, national mer- 
chant marine committee, the American 

Legion) 

Nothing could have vindicated more em- 
phatically the merchant marine policies 
which the American Legion, through its 
merchant marine conimittee, has always su}>- 
ported ‘than the recent events in the Middle 
East and their repercussions on the shipping 
of this country and the world. The pro- 
tracted closing of the Suez Canal, one of the 
chief arteries of that shipping, altered over- 
night many of the patterns of trade, upset 
the balance between supply and demand of 
merchant tonnage, and above all showed how 
indispensable an adequate merchant fleet is 
to this country’s commerce and defense. 

Take the last point first. The allied action 
against Egypt created an instant emergency 
for American nationals in the zone of fight- 
ing. Mass evacuation was necessary. For- 
eign shipping, even if it were desirable to use 
it under such circumstances, was probably 
not available. It would take time for Amer- 
ican naval craft to reach the scene, and when 
they dic their passenger accommodation 
would be both limited and uncomfortable. 
Portunately—and thanks to the national pol- 
icy embodied in the Merchant Marine Act— 
there was in the immediate area an Ameri- 
cah-flag passenger liner, the E£zochorda, 
which reached Alexandria ahead of the Navy 
and was of vital assistance in the evacuation. 

~ More broadly, the aftermath of the Suez 
crisis has shown that we do not have enough 
ships of our own—either dry cargo or tank- 
er—to a with a major commercial disloca- 


tion of this sort, and very probably would 
not have enough to meet immediate defense 
“needs should we be drawn into the military 
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p of any comparable crisis anywhere in 
See. It has shown us, too, that the 
often repeated fable of the ready availability 
of foreign-flag tonnage to supply our own de- 
ficiences is a fable and nothing more. It is 
od that Britain, for example, even 
had to postpone her own operations for lack 
of readily available British-flag shipping. 
There would certainly have been none avail- 
able to meet our needs, had a real military 
need developed. ‘ 
We know now, with greater certainty than 
ever before, that the course of prudence is 
the course plotted in our merchant marine 
In the light of what has hap- 
and is still happening, we must press 
even more strongly for the realization of its 
objectives. 





Resolution on the Rights of the States 
Adopted at State Conference, Missis- 
sippi Society, DAR, February 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker,.under unanimous consent, I 


include the following important resolu- 
by the Mississippi Society 





tion adopted 
of the Daughters of the American Revo-. 


lution: 

RESOLUTION ON. THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES 
ADOPTED AT STATE CONFERENCE, MISSISSIPPI 
Socrety, DAR, Fesruary 1957 


Whereas the present United States Su- 
preme Court, through namerous recent de- 
cisions, has repeatedly invaded the constitu- 
tional rights of the States and encroached 
upon the powers of the legislative branch 
of Government; and 

Whereas the United States is a Republic, a 
federation of the States, with powers reserved 
to the States, and such decisions have nulli- 
fied many of the laws of the States, as will 
be shown in the cases cited below: 

First. Decision of May 21, 1956, in the case 
of the Railway Employees Department, AFL 
International Association of Machinists, et 
al., ¥. Hanson, Cameron, Grau, et al. (Officials, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company), which held 
that the right-to-work laws of the States are 
unconstitutional when a to the closed 
shop participated in by this union. The 
pted the field 


Slochwera v. Board of Higher Educa- 
the 


Court ruled that the said board could not 
discharge Slochwera as a teacher on the 
invoked the fifth amendment 
answer questions con 

Communist affiliations. The Cotrt held 
action by the school board was in 
ochwera’s constitutional rights 
board had no authority to dismiss 
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se 
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. Decision of April 2, 1956, in the case 
{ Pennsylvania vy. Steve Nelson, 
notorious Communist, in which the Court 


: 


City of New York, in which the_ 
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Fourth. Decision of May 17, 1954, in the 
case of Brown v. Board of Education and 
jour related cases, known as the public- 
school cases. This decision denied the right 
of the people to determime the policies, rules, 
and regulations of its local and State insti- 
tutions and disregarded the decisions and 
doctrine approved and reaffirmed 5 times by 
the Supreme Court in previous cases; it 
overruled 13 decisions of the lower Federal 
courts; it overruled or ignored 59 decisions of 
State and Territorial courts; and it struck 
down the provisions of 16 State constitu- 
tions and the District of Columbia. 

This is a clear abuse of judicial power and 
deprives the parents of the right to direct 
the lives and education of their children: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Mississippi Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
strongly protest this unwarranted exercise 
of power by the United States Supreme Court 
and point to the dangers inherent in inter- 
pretations which reverse long established 
and accepted laws. We believe that such 
interpretations invade the rights of the 
States and invalidate article 10 of the Con- 
stitution which specifically provides that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 


' States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 


it to the States, are reserved by it to the 
States respectively, or to the people”; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
Senators and Representatives of our own 
State of Mississippi to present and support 
reforms in the laws which will limit the 
powers of the court; and that they support 
measures to provide well defined require- 
ments of judicial amd legal experience, as 
well as recognized ability, for those who 
would aspire to the seats of the justices of 
the highest tribunal in the land; and that 
such requirements also be applied to those 
who seek judgeships in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; be it also 

Resolved, That we petition the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, respectively, 
to consider and support such court reforms, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
‘each member of the Judiciary Committee of 
both branches of Congress and to the’ Mem- 
bers of that body who represent the State 
of Mississippi. 

And we hereby declare our faith in and 
respect for the Constitution of the United 
States of America and our belief in. the 
right of the States to regulate and deter- 
mine their own domestic affairs. 

We furthermore believe it is our sacred 
duty to Uphold our republican form of gov- 
‘ernment and to defend it in the political as 
well as the military field. Weregard this as 
a trust, a heritage handed down to us by our 
Revolutionary forefathers and in this we 
shall not falter—we must not fail. 

MIssIssippr STATE BOARD OF MANAGE- 
MENT, DAR., 

Mrs. S. TaLMapGE PILKINTON, State 
Regent. 

Mrs. J. Attison Harpy, National 
Defense Chairman. 

Mrs. Harry C. OcpeEN, 

Mrs. JAMES R. PEASTER, 

Authors. 





Harold C. Hagen 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Hagen was a man with a truly rich con- 
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science. It was my privilege to have 
known him during the years since we 
both were elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1942. 

He was an outstanding member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice during the six terms he served here. 
He took a personal interest in all meas- 
ures and efforts to increase efficiency, 
provide better working conditions and 
fair, comparable pay for all govern- 
mental employees. He was their cham- 
pion in the deliberations in this Cham- 
ber when such bills were before us. I 
know these folks grieve with us today. 

I want to join my colleagues in the ex- 
tending of our warm condolences to his 
wife Audrey and to Harold, Jr., and to 
his daughter Andora. 

While Harold has passed from us he 
leaves a rich legacy inscribed in the 
hearts of all of us who were privileged to 
know him. 





Economy in Government but Not at Ex- 
pense of Humanitarian Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the thing 
which has worried me most about the re- 
cent remarks by Secretary Humphrey, 
indicating that he and the President had 
sent Congress a rough draft budget, has 
been the possible use to which those re- 
marks might be put. I am interested in 
economy in government and have voted 
a number of times this year for cuts in 
appropriations. However, the chamber 
of commerce in an article reported in the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star on 
Friday, March 15, 1957, has apparently 
seized upon the size of the present budget 
and the remarks of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as being an invitation to elimi- 
nate certain very important programs. 
The chamber of commerce advocates do- 
ing away with the Federal aid to States 
for school construction, and Federal con- 
tributions to the States in the amount of 
some $850 million in 1957, and $1,049,- 
000,000 in the proposed 1958 budget for 
Federal contributions to old-age assist- 
ance. 

Those contributions are some of the 
best and most important features of the 
budget. They make possible a $60 a 
month payment by the States to aged 
needy, of which $39 is furnished by the 
Federal Government. The danger of this 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 
the States at present are having an ex- 
tremely difficult time finding new sources 
of revenue. The effect of this proposal 
will be to-do away with or very substan- 
tially curtail payments of old-age as- 
sistance by the States. The best that 
can be hoped for if the proposal of the 
chamber of commerce goes into effect is 
that old folks will witness a very substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of their old- 
age assistance payments. I am surprised 
and shocked to see that the chamber of 
commerce would come out with such a 
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proposal. It becomes clear to me that 
the big budget talk of which the chamber 
of commerce has made so much, is not a 
genuine desire for lessening Federal ex- 
penditures, but rather is a hope to do 
away with worthwhile programs like old- 


age assistance and Federal aid to States 


for school construction. In effect the 
chamber of commerce is striking at the 
youth and aged of this country. We can 
well expect to find that the next subject 
for attack will be existing Federal 
school-aid programs, assistance for 
school-lunch programs, social security, 
Federal grants for hospital construction 
for research and health, and a multitude 
of other important, humanitarian pro- 
grams. 


Dedication of Navigation Lock at the 
Dalles Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 . 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 17, 1957, an important land- 
mark in Columbia River navigation was 
officially dedicated. The celebration 
that day marked the completion of the 
navigation lock at the Dalles Dam. This 
lock, which is 86 feet wide and 675 feet 
long, will provide a lift of 87 feet for 
ships and remedy a navigation system 
which has long been limited and cum- 
bersome. 

Completion of this facility is one more 
indication of the speed and efficiency 
with which work at the Dalles Dam has 
been progressing. The dam was orig- 
inally authorized by Congress in 1950, 
and construction started in March of 
1952. The 5 years which have elapsed 
since then have seen a structure of 8,700 
feet, or 1.6 miles long, come into exist- 
ence. Work has been expedited to the 
extent that the dam now is said to be 
further advanced than any other dam 
of similar size in a similar period of time. 

It was indeed fitting, therefore, that 
this engineering achievement was prop- 
erly observed. Both the newly elected 
Governors of Oregon and Washington, 
Robert D. Holmes and Albert D. Rosel- 
lini, attended the ceremonies and par- 
ticipated in the events of the day. . Other 
officials from both States and from sur- 
rounding communities also participated 
in the ceremonies. 

Certainly the Columbia River Devel- 
opment Association is to be congratu- 
lated in planning and arranging the 
March 17 celebration. Their work on 
this particular occasion is indicative of 
their dedication to the achievement of 
full and comprehensive development of 
the great Columbia River system. The 
success of that organization represents 
the hard work of many individuals, but 
I doubt if anyone would object if I paid 
particular honor to Mr. Edward T. 
Chambers, president of the Columbia 
River Development Association, and Mr. 
W. S. Nelson, chamber of commerce 
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manager of The Dalles. In connection 
with the dedication ceremonies, Mr. Nel- 
son spoke briefly on the passing of a 
historic landmark as a result of com- 
pletion of the navigation facilities at the 
Dalles Dam. For many years the Dalles- 
Celilo Barge Canal has been of great 
historic and scenic interest. This 
canal, placed in operation in 1915, made 
navigation possible on the Columbia 
River above The Dalles. Yet, it has 
long since served its period of useful- 
ness and the new facilities necessitated 
the flooding out of the old barge canal. 
The remarks of Mr. Nelson with regard 
to this barge canal are, I believe, of 
great historic interest and, under unani- 
mous consent, I include them with my 
statement: 

DaLuEes-CELILO CANAL: Historical HIGHLIGHTS 


(Remarks of W. S. Nelson) 


Within a few weeks, we shall witness the 
passing of the Celilo Canal and with it 
Celilo Falls. Celilo Canal has been the im- 
portant link in through navigation of the 
Columbia River, betweeh its mouth and the 
upper Columbia and Snake Rivers. Through 
it has gone many millions of tons of water- 
borne commerce. 

Until Celilo Canal was completed , and 
placed in operation, May 6, 1915, through 
navigation on the Columbia above The Dalles 
was impossible. Such navigation as was 
conducted abve Celilo Falls was made pos- 
sible by the portage of commerce around 
Celilo Falis. 

The first portage road—19 miles 
long—around Celilo Falls was established in 
1858. In 1862, the Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Co. began the construction of a por- 
tage railway between The Dalles and Celilo, 
which was completed and opened to opera- 
tion April 20, 1863, 15 miles in length. This 
railroad was a 5-foot gage instead of the 
conventional 4 feet 844 gage. This portage 
connected with boats built at Celilo and 
operated between there and points on the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers. The freight rate 
between The Dalles and Celilo was $15 per 
ton. From The Dalles to Lewiston it was 
$80 per ton. Passenger fare was $60 from 
Portland to Lewiston. In 1880, the line was 
sold to Henry Villard, who was then build- 
ing a railroad system, and in 1882 it became 
a link in what is now the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. With the extension of rail service 
throughout the interior, navigation finally 
ceased on the upper river. 

The first project adopted by Congress for 
navigation improvement around Celilo Falls 
was authorized in the River and Harbor Act 
of August 18, 1894, a boat-railway sytsem. 
This project was abandoned and another 
adopted by Congress in the River and Har- 
bor Act of March 3, 1905, at-an estimated 
cost of $4,485,000. : 

In 1903 the Oregon Legislature appro- 
priated $165,000 for the cost of acquiring the 
right-of-way for the Dalles-Celilo Canal and 
the construction of the second portage rail- 
road for use in connection with the con- 
struction of the canal. It completed this 
road in 1905. Work of construction of the 
canal began in 1908. The largest number 
employed at any one time was 1,500. Eight 
were killed during construction. Drilling of 
rock was done by steam. Canal completed 
May 6, 1915. 

A few years ago, John W. Kelly, a writer 
of news articles, wrote the following, which 
appeared in the Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
Wash., December 2, 1951: 

“The Dalles Dam on the Columbia when 
completed will obliterate another of the riv- 
er’s most historic physical features, the most 
historic Celilo Palls; just as historic Kettle 
Falls became a thing of the past with the 
rising waters behind Grand Coulee Dam. 
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The Cascade rapids disappeared behind Bon. 
neville Dam. Only in memory will these 
beautiful and inspiring falls remain to man 
(man merely moves the falls to the site of 
the dam, he does not obliterate them), 
Celilo Falls holds an even more impressive 
place in history as a fishing rendezvous for 
Indians than did Kettle Falls. Early travel. 
ers called it Salmon Falls and marveled at 
the sight of Indians fishing there. As his. 
toric and beautiful landmarks of the Colum- 
bia River pass from sight, with the building 
of dams and other monuments of progress, 
it becomes more important that man’s reco). 
lections of these landmarks be treasured zeal- 
ously.” 

No project for the improvement of the Co- 
lumbia River for navigation excels the ac- 
complishment of the Dalles Dam. Celilo 
Canal, 84% miles long, with limited locks and 
channel depth, has long been a bottleneck 
in water carrier operation on the upper Co- 
lumbia. It limited 8% miles of navigation 
to 1 towboat and a barge carrying 600 to 
800 tons. In contrast, the Dalles Dam wil] 
permit the passage of 1 boat and 7 barges, 
carrying from 7,000 to 10,000 tons, all lifted 
to or lowered from the Inland Empire in 20 
minutes. oy 

No organization has suggested that this 
forceful change in navigation of the Co- 
lumbia be - What is here sub- 
mitted is for thinking about whether such 
a change so beneficial to our welfare merits 
any acknowledgment. But more than this, 
as historic Celilo Canal fades from sight shal! 
our farewell be the wiping away of a falling 
tear. Shall we reflect our exultation at the 
opening of the majestic gates of the Dalles 
Dam to the commerce of the world by the 
raising of a feeble salute. Shall such be our 
thanks for a great project. Progress is the 
activity of today—and the assurance of to- 
morrow. 

Henry Ward Beecher said, “We should so 
live and labor in our time that what came 
to us as seed may go the next generation as 
blossom, and what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is what we 
mean by progress.” 


Forrester Fights for All Citizens—Right 
of Trial by Jury in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr.-DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most able members on the 


‘ House Judiciary Committee is Congress- 


man E. L. Forrester, of Georgia. His 
effective work in the committee in op- 
posing the infamous so-called civil- 
rights ‘legislation has attracted the at- 
tention and earned the admiration of 
those who beliéve in constitutional gov- 
ernment in all sections of this country. 
One of the excellent newspapers pub- 
lished in Georgia, the Metropolitan Her- 
ald, of Atlanta, carried a splendid edi- 
torial commending my . distinguished 
colleague in its issue of March 20, 1957. 
The editorial is as follows: 
FORRESTER FicuTs ror ALL CITIZENS 
The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
"s Congressman E. L. (Tic) Forrestsr 
for his fight in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee against the obviously un-American 
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provisions of the administration’s so-called 
civil-rights proposals. 

The brutal truth is that these proposals 
would destroy our basic civil rights. They 
would reyerse the fundamental concepts that 
a man is innocent until proven guilty, that 
an acused person is entitled to a trial by 
jury, that one accused of violating the law 
has the right to face his accuser, and that 
there is no place in our system of justice 
which allows a person to be arraigned be- 
cause he might violate a law. 

Throughout the hearings, Congressman 
ForRESsTER has hammered away at these dan- 

us and unconstitutional proposals. For 
weeks it looked like his (and every Ameri- 
can citizen’s) cause was lost. The com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, was stacked 
with proponents of these measures. How- 
ever, the Georgia Congressman’s persistence 
and devotion to constitutional government 

last beginning to pay off. 
«eee this battling defender of the Bill 
of Rights has been able to get ‘a few amend- 
ments adopted which eliminate some of the 
more dangerous proposals. However, many 
others still remain in the proposed legisla- 

on. 

“soles of his fight, based solely on con- 
stitutional law, thoughtful citizens in other 
sections of the Nation are awakening. They 
are discovering that while these proposals 
are aimed at the South, they would destroy 
our most cherished constitutional rights. 
Therein, Congressman Forrester has ren- 
dered an outstanding service to the entire 
Nation. 

We are thankful for the courage and tenac- 
ity of “Tic” Forrester. We are fortunate 
that he is a member of the committee. We 
are grateful that the gentleman from Lees- 
burg does not have a faint heart. 

We salute him for his courage and com- 
mend him for his determination in defend- 
ing constitutional government and the Bill 
of Rights. 

In the same issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald the editor deals with the pros- 
pect of the loss of one of our most pre- 
cious rights, namely, trial by jury, a right 
which is guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution. 

This splended editorial deserves wide 
distribution, and I have asked unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. This editorial fol- 


lows: 
RIGHT or TRIAL BY JURY IN DANGER 


One of the most precious heritages we 
have, as citizens of this great Republic, is 
the right of a trail by jury. The Founding 
Fathers recognized this to be one of the 
foundations of any free government and 
wrote this guaranty into the Constitution. 

Yet, this week, 17 members of the House 
Judiciary Committee voted to destroy this 
basic right * * * and in the name of “civil 
rights.” What sham. What bypocricy. 

Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
knew what were doing when they in- 
sisted that this right be written into the 
Constitution. The framers of the Consti- 
tution understood well the dangers to ordi- 
nary citizens if they were not protected by 
this right. Until recent years no American 


However, alien ideologies haye gained a 
grip in this Nation. Many segments of our 
population have been brainwashed by subtle 
propaganda wrapped in the cloak of such 
seemingly fine phrases as “civil rights” and 
“brother well-meaning citi- 
zens, who believe in civil rights and brother- 
hood, have been used and are being used 
by those who would destroy our form of free 
government. 

In Communist Russia and other Soviet- 
dominated nations, citizens have no right to 


¥ 
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a trial by jury. Commissar judges try, con- 
vict, and condemn those citizens at will. 
There is noappeal. There are no civil rights. 
There is no liberty, no freedom. 

Now we are faced with a similar tragedy 
in this Nation. Petty politicians, fearful of 
the bloc vote, would destroy the funda- 
mental civil rights of every American citi- 
zen to appease a small segment of our popu- 
lation. ' 

If this measure, now before the Congress, 
passes in its present form, it will mean that 
Congress officially repudiates the Jeffer- 
sonian principle of a republican form of 
governmént and replaces it with the Marx- 
Lenin doctrine of the all-powerful central 
state which controls and dictates every facet 
of human life. 

Surely we in the United States are not 
ready to replace the doctrines of Jefferson 
with those of Marx? Surely we are not will- 
ing to destroy our constitutional liberties 
for a mess of political pottage. 


God have mercy on us if we do. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Kansas 
Livestock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent heretofore granted, I am 
including resolutions adopted at the 44th 
annual convention of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association in Wichita, Kans., on 
March 14 to 16,1957. I believe Members 
of the House who are particularly inter- 
ested in livestock and agriculture will be 
interested in these resolutions. 


The resolutions follow: 
BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS 


Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
has been informed that the original budget 
requested of the legislature by the State live- 
stock sanitary commissioner for the control 
and eradication of brucellosis and tuber- 
culosis, has-been reduced; and 

Whereas this reduction of appropriations 
would seriously reduce the effectiveness of 
these programs; and 

Whereas the amount of State appropria- 
tions influence the amount of Federal funds 
appropriated for the program and would re- 
sult in a corresponding decrease from this 
source: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, That the Kansas Legislature restore and 
appropriate the original budget requested 
by the State livestock sanitary commissioner 
for the control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis in Kansas. 


© 
PINKEYE AND SHIPPING FEVER 


Whereas the Kansas cattlemen are aware 
that pinkeye (Keratitis) and shipping fever 
(pasteurellosis) of cattle annually accounts 
for great economic loss to the cattle indus- 
try: Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation go on record urging the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Animal Disease Section, and 
the appropriate Kansas agency, to recognize 
the importance of these two diseases and to 
set aside sufficient funds to implement re- 
search leading to their control and/or eradi- 
cation. 
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Srate Taxes 


Resolved, That the State government re- 
frain from using the ad valorem tax as a 
source of revenue, thereby reserving said rev- 
enue exclusively for local governmental 
units; be it further 

Resolved, That the sales tax residue be 
returned to the counties for Iccal use as it 
has been in the past. 





FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Whereas the price for farm products has 
been in a depressed position, and the 3-per- 
cent transportation tax is collected on all 
freight shipments, which charge is a hin- 
drance to the movement of freight and ac- 
tually reduces prices to farmers: 

Therefore, it is recommended that this tax 
be removed from all farm product shipments. 





Som. AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Whereas the livestock industry is a major 
industry in Kansas and is in the grip of a 
critical water shortage, we recommend a soil 
and water conservation program engineered 
to use the earth, nature’s great reservoir, in 
holding the water where it falls to the 
greatest extent possible, through proper land 
use, ponds and detention dams. 

We recommend a partnership approach to 
flood-control and water-conservation prob- 
lems and we agree with the several reports 
submitted recently relative to a national 
water policy based on the same proposition 
and theory that the Federal Government and 
the local beneficiaries jointly contribute to 
the cost of all flood-control and water-con- 
servation projects of the Federal Government, 
the local beneficiaries paying for easements 
and rights-of-way. 

We recognize that agricultural and urban 
water needs are increasing rapidly, and that 
many mutual problems are involved. We 
urge that rural people acquaint themselves 
with urban water problems and strive fo help 
town folks understand our problems and 
their dependence on agriculture, proper land 
us¢, and water conservation. 

As an example of cooperation and mutual 
benefit, we cite the completed watershed 
treatment on Sandstone Creek in Oklahoma 
which has already controlled a storm of 50 
to 100 years, frequently with flood storage to 
spare. In addition it has changed a dry 
water course into a flowing stream of quality 
water. 

We recommend that where the people are 
asking for a cost-sharing program of flood 
and water control and have organized a 
watershed, but have been stopped from fur- 
ther progress by an authorized but inactive 
Federal dam project, we request the Gov- 
ernor, our Senators and Representatives, to 
take appropriate steps to allow them to pro- 
ceed under the watershed flood prevention 
act. 


Ricut To Work 


Whereas the right to work is an important 
issue in Kansas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation favors the right-to-work principle. 
We oppose any form of compulsory member- 
ship in our organization or any other organ- 
ization and wl work for and support the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 20, 
the resolution now in the calendar commit- 
tee of the house of representatives, which 
will permit the people of Kansas to vote for 
right to work in 1958. 


Branp Law 

Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
has long recognized the need for effective 
brand inspection in certain areas of Kansas 
and the bill passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives as house bill No. 116, allowing 
brand inspection on a county option basis, 
was in the form approved by the association’s 
Officers and directors. 
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Therefore we, the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation, strongly support and urge the pas- 
sage of this bill by the senate, 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 

Whereas the Packers and Stockyards Act 
adequately provides for the control and 
supervision of trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry; and 

Whereas it appears that proper control 
and supervision of the meatpacking industry 
under this act has not been effected, due 
possibly to insufficient funds; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
the 85th Congress to transfer the authority 
now under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
to the Federal Trade Commission: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we oppose legislation that 
would transfer authority now under the 
Packers and Stockyards”Act to the Federal 
‘Trade Commission; and be it further 


Resolved, That in order that the act be . 


properly and adequately administered under 
the Secretary of Agriculture, we urge the 
responsibility for administration of the act be 
removed from the Commodity Branch and 
placed under a separate and independent 
agency; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge adequate funds 
be made available for the proper administra- 
tion of the act. 


a 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
is committed to the principle of efficiency in 
marketing livestock and meats; and 

Whereas the so-called 1920 packers’ con- 
sent decree prohibits only certain packers 
from owning and operating retail meat mar- 
kets and from manufacturing, transporting, 
distributing or otherwise dealing in certain 
commodities specified in the decree, and 
popularly referred to as the “unrelated 
lines,”—the Kansas Livestock Association be- 
lieves that meat distribution would be more 
efficient and its costs lowered if these packers 
were permitted to retail meats and other 
related products as are their competitors: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation opposes those portions of the con- 
sent decree which conflict with the before- 
mentioned views; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the Attorney General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

We commend the State board and depart- 
ment of agriculture for their work on be- 
half of the livestock industry. We look for- 
ward to continued cooperation with their 
personnel in utilizing the department’s fa- 
cilities whenever we need aid in our market- 
ing problems. 


LIvesTocK SANITARY COMMISSIONER 


Resolved, That during a period “of years 
when most State and National agencies have 
increased their expenditures, the State live- 
stock sanitary commissioner, A. G. Pickett, 
be commended for economy and a decrease in 
expenditures in his department while pro- 
viding better service to the dndustry. 


QUALIFICATIONS oF State LivesTOCK SANTTARY 
CoMMISSIONER 
We vigorously oppose any change in the 
method of selection of the State livestock 
sanitary commissioner or any basic change 
in the qualifications necessary to hold that 
position. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 
In dealing with the problem of the con- 
trol of the coyote as a menace to livestock 
and poultry producers as well as to wild life 
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such as quails, prairie chickens, and 
pheasants, it is the feeling of this associa- 
tion that the use of the so-called gas or 
cynamide gun should not be prohibited by 
law because it has been found to be a most 
effective weapon in dealing with this prob- 
lem. 

However, as a protective measure for do- 
mestic animals the association recommends 
that these guns should not be set less than 
one-half mile from any occupied farmhouse 
without the consent of the landowner or 
tenant. The association also recommends 
that the use of these gas guns by minors be 
prohibited unless they have written parental 
consent to use them. 


MEAT PROMOTION 


Whereas meat promotion is vital to the 
livestock industry in Kansas and Kansas 
livestock auction markets have increased fi- 
nancial support of the national livestock and 
meat board; and 

Whereas the meat merchandising commit- 
tee of this association has performed ex- 
cellent service in seeking more widespread 
support of the national livestock and meat 
board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association ask all 
possible financial support of the national 
livestock and meat board by nonparticipating 
Kansas markets. 

Drovucnt Disaster FEED PROGRAM 

Be it resolved, That the Kansas Livestock 
Association, in convention assembled, re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to im- 
mediately reexamine the drought disaster 
feed program to eliminate the widespread 
inequities. A copy of this resolution is to 
be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the chairman of the Committees on Agricul- 
ture of both Houses of Congress. 


HuMANE SLAUGHTERING 


Whereas a number of bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress calling for mandatory 
use of humane slaughtering methods by all 
slaughterers; and 

Whereas the American Meat Institute and 
the American Humane Association are co- 
operating in studies and research on more 
humane methods of slaughtering: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation is opposed to any mandatory leg- 
islation until more acceptable and eco- 
nomical methods are developed by the in- 
dustry. 


APPRECIATION 


The Kansas Livestock Association extends 
its thanks to all those who have contributed 
so much to the success and enjoyment of 
our 44th annual convention. é 

Especially, we extend our thanks to the city 
of Wichita and the Broadview Hotel; to the 
Oklahoma City Livestock Market, the Santa 
Fe Railroad, the Wichita Livestock Market- 
ing Interests, the Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, and the Kansas City Stockyards Co. 
for special events; to the press, radio, and 
television services,,to our convention speak- 
ers; to our convention committee and its 
chairman, Tom Potter; to our president, vice 
president, secretary and his staff, and all 
other officers and committee members. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


March 22, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of q 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. s, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House o% Representa- 
tives or the Committeé on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers,and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGresstonat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be iawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction o 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oA agar (U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 











The Slow Pace of American Development 
of Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one situation which has been 
deeply disturbing to many of us is the 
slow pace at which our country has been 
operating in the development of peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

Three years ago the Congress passed 
a measure which was supposed to speed 
that development. Yet today there are 
indications that we may have been out- 
stripped not only by our friend, Great 
Britain, but perhaps even by the Soviet 
Union. - 

The Baltimore Sun on yesterday car- 
ried an article written by its Moscow 
correspondent, Howard Norton. Mr. 
Norton is a reputable newspaperman, 
considered .by his colleagues to be an 
accurate and well-informed reporter. 

This article _ describes—apparently 
from direct observation—the Soviet 
Union’s first atomic power station. It is 
not a station that can be termed a tre- 
mendous commercial achievement. Nev- 
ertheless, it is established and is operat- 
ing; and a second one is‘also running. 

Because of the tremendous importance 
of this development, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Norton’s article be 

Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: _ 

j UNpER A Moscow DATELINE 

(By Howard Norton) 

Moscow, March 23.—Russia’s first atomic- 
power station is not what you would call a 

It hums busily, day and night, for 100 days 
days at a stretch without refueling. And it 
manages to turn out about 5,000 kilowatts 
of power. 

But the engineers who run it will confess, 
if you ask them, that it is not producing 
quite enough power to supply the needs of 
the little atomic city that was built spe- 
cially to house the people who built and 
Operate the power station. 

“Of course,” they explain, “it’s an experi- 
mental project. It should be much larger.” 

Secrecy still cloaks much of the activity at 
the atomic city, though the power station 
has been running since 1954, and films of 
the whole setup have been shown in the 
theaters both here and in the West. 


IT IS NOT GIVEN A NAME 


Despite the fact that many thousands of 
know it is located about 135 kilometers 
of Moscow, in a forested region, the 
still insists on taking the precau- 
m of not giving the city a name, and not 
it on the map. 
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The atomic city housewives do much of 
their shopping at the town of Maloyaroslav- 
yets, which is also nearby. 

The powerplant itself is a squat, unimpres- 
sive thing by comparison with the city of 
huge apartment houses, theaters, stores, and 
schools that has been put up to keep it going. 

Like an iceberg, its most important part 
is out of sight. 

The heart of the station is a graphite cyl- 
inder about 15 feet tall which, in turn, is 
housed inside a water-filled concrete cylin- 
der with walls 9 feet thick. 

And to make doubly sure that there is no 
stray radiation, this whole thing is buried 
deep in the ground. The station itself is 
built over and around it. 


REPORT NO ACCIDENTS 


The Soviet scientists who have been study- 
ing the station since it was opened in June 
of 1954 claim they are amazed by its safety 
and by the smoothness of its operation. 

They say there has not been a single break- 
down of any kind or the slightest accident 
or injury to personnel. 

They admit it is uneconomic to operate 
here in European Russia where cheaper types 
of fuel are available, but they have their 
eyes on some of the remoter regions of 
Siberia where the cold rules out water power, 
and the lack of transport bars coal-operated 
power plants. 

An atomic plant, they say, could be kept 
going in these far regions by a single air- 
plane-load of uranium, flown in once every 3 
months. 

They see in it the key that may open some 
of Siberia’s untapped resources. 

It takes 1,400 pounds of uranium to load 
the graphite cylinder and start the chain 
reaction going. . 


128 RODS REPLACED 


‘After 100 days-of operation at full capacity, 
only 744 pounds of uranium will have been 
consumed. 

But at this point the “critical mass” of 
fuel falls below the amount required to 
maintain the chain reaction, and the 128 
uranium rods have to be pulled out and re- 
placed by new ones. 

The old rods are cooled off for 3 months in 
water-filled storage tanks, and they they go 
back to the factory where the uranium is 
recovered and reused. 

The way the plant operates sounds simple 
enough. Ordinary water is pumped through 
the uranium rods. The heat generated by 
the atomic reaction raises the temperature of 
the water to between 260° and 280° C. (water 
boils at 100° C.). 

This jet of superheated water is then used 
to create steam to turn the generator 
turbines. 

WANT IT SIMPLE 

Persons who claim to know something 

about atomic energy say this is an elemen- 
tary system—just in the kindergarten stage 
of atomic power. 
+ But the Soviet scientists, who agree to a 
point, explain that this is exactly what they 
want—something simple enough to operate 
efficiently far from civilization; something 
that does not require heavy toads of fuel or 
frequent repairs. 

Russia has a second atomic power station 
in operation, too. But it is not ready to 
show that one off, or say much about it. 

The first one—at the little “atomic city” 
south of Moscow—probably will continue to 


operate as a sort of monument, long after 
its days of usefulness as an experiment are 
over. 

For, in addition to being the first in Rus- 
sia, it was also the first operating atomic 
power plant in the world. 

And this is one Soviet “first” that nobody 
will brand as a phony. 





The Still Explosive Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that most of us have now 
become resigned to the realization that 
the Middle Eastern situation is far from 
a solution. 

The Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 
and the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba was 
one of the preconditions for working 
out a solution. But there were other 
preconditions, in the form of actions to 
be taken by the other side. These have 
not been met. 

The careful and very perceptive col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, summed up 
the situation admirably in an article 
published yesterday. I ask unanimous 
consent that his article, taken from the 
New York Herald-Tribune, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Strut ExpPiostve Mipp.ie East 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The candid judgment in 
Washington is that the Middle East crisis is 
going to become more explosive, not less, 
during the coming weeks. 

Most United States officials take an in- 
creasingly gloomy view of Egyptian President 
Nasser’s uncooperative, even provocative, at- 
titude since the withdrawal of Israeli forces. 

Thus far, President Nasser has done noth- 
ing to improve the climate for peace since 
the United Nations and the United States 
rescued him from the Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion. 

Cairo has announced that it will continue 
to deny the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping, 
which means that Egypt asserts the right to 
use the restored canal as an instrument of 
national politics. This would be a clear re- 
pudiation of the six principles for the oper- 
ation of the Suez unanimously approved by 
the U. N. Security Council and accepted by 
the Egyptian Government. 

President Nasser appears to be persistently 
and successfully elbowing the U. N. forces 
out of the Gaza strip, from which so many 
harassing raids were launched against the 


Israeli frontier. 


Although the U. N. General Assembly ap- 
proved the function of the U. N. expedition- 
ary force to help maintain quiet during and 
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after the withdrawal of Israeli troops, Nasser 
is doing everything he can to undercut the 
U.N. either as a means of helping to admin- 
ister Gaza or to guard the border. 

Eithér Nasser will prevail or the U. N. will 
prevail, and that is the nub of it right-now. 

It is true that one Israeli freighter has 
sailed down the Gulf of Aqaba to the Red Sea 
undisturbed by either Egypt or Saudi Arabia 
in using its right of innocent passage 
through international waters. 

But it is too soon to consider even this 
issue settled. Cairo continues to talk about 
barring Israeli ships from plying the waters 
through which they must pass to reach the 
Israeli port of Elath. It may soon be more 
than talk, because Egyptian troops are now 
reported to be moving toward Sharm el 
Sheikh, where installations survey the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

President Nasser justifies these anti-Israel 
practices with the assertion that Israel must 
not be rewarded for aggression. This is an 
empty justification. 

If the basis for discrimination again Israeli 
ships in the use of the Suez and the Gulf of 
Aqaba is the recent invasion, then there was 
no basis for such discrimination before the 
invasion. 

Of course, Israel should not be rewarded 
for aggression, but it is not reward for Israel 
to receive the fair and impartial treatment 
which she, in right, deserved to receive, and 
the denial of which helped to bring on the 
invasion. ~ 

The U. N. Assembly has overwhelmingly 
condemned both the Israeli invasion and 
Egypt's discriminations against Israel. 

Now that Israel has obeyed the U. N. resolu- 
tion, are we to accept the fantastic Egyptian 
contention that Egypt does not need to cease 
its provocations on the ground that to do so 
would reward Israel? 

All these are the reasons why the hardest 
tests in the Middle East still lie ahead for the 
U.N. and the United States. 

For years, the U. N. resolved against but 
did nothing to stop the Egyptian provoca- 
tions against Israel. Will it act effectively if 
these provocations are, in fact, resumed? 

We shouldn't overlook the fatt that the 
U.N. did not get Israel out of Egypt. It was 
the United States which persuaded Israel to 
withdraw after we assured Premier Ben- 
Gurion that we would actively and ener- 
getically work to realize the assumptions on 
which she was withdrawing: freedom for 
Israeli shipping, freedom from the Gaza raids. 

In many ways, Israel is today resting her 
safety and, perhaps, even her survival, upon 
the good faith and good offices of the United 
States. If Nasser continues in his present 
course, the United States, by itself and 
through the U. N., will be called upon to 
prove that these assurances are strong, not 
weak. 

The peace and stability of the entire Mid- 
dle East will be at stake. 


7 





The Character and Accomplishments of 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I had an opportunity to- 
visit the great State of North Carolina, 
and there I met many of its outstanding 
citizens. I learned of the great admira- 
tion and affection which all the people of 
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that State have for their distinguished 

senior Senator, Sam JAMES ERVIN, JR. 
This morning there was published in 

the New York Times a biographical 


sketch regarding Judge and Senator . 


Ervin. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: : 

Drxie’s JESTER-KNIGHT, SAMUEL JAMES 

Ervin, JR. 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—Adversaries of 
SAMUEL JaMzes Ervin, Jr., frequently find 
themselves opposing, not the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, but Job Hicks, Uncle 
Ephraim, or Old Jim. 


MAN IN THE NEWS 


These belong to a host of folk heroes, all 
endowed with the eternal wisdom of his na- 
tive hills, who in anecdotes heed the Sena- 
tor’s slightest beckoning to deflate a pompous 
speaker or needle a reluctant witness. The 
lawyer-judge from Morganton is acknowl- 
edged to be the Senate’s best raconteur. 

But since entering the lists as a States 
rights champion, especially in the current 
struggle over civil-rights legislation, the Sen- 
ator has offered his colleagues less the por- 
trait of the jester than.of the county prose- 
cutor in Dixie armor. ‘ 

This has not necessarily dulled the point 
of his lance. 

WASHINGTON AND ANANIAS 


Jousting with Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., at a hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Senator 
ERvIN made the point that signed affidavits 
cited in a civil-rights case might not be 
“verified information.” . 

“When you reduce the testimony of George 
Washington and that of Ananias to cold 
paper with no opportunity to see their de- 
meanor of conduct * * * it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between them,” he 
said to the Cabinet officer. 

The Senator at 60 presents a handsome 
bearing that belies, somewhat his attach- 
ment to the hill people he tells so much 
about. His features are bold and his voice 
is easily heard across the Senate Chamber. 
He is addicted to highly polished tan shoes, 
fine fabrics and neat cravats. But some who 
observe him from day to day swear that the 
judicial robes fall over his shoulders when he 
rises to speak. : 

When appointed to the Senate in 1954 he 
was an associate justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court. 3 

BORN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


He was born September 27, 1896, in 
Morganton, N. C., and received his early 
training in the law traveling over Burke 
County with his father. 

He likes to startle visitors by telling them 
he is the only man to have gone through 
Harvard backward. He went there just for 
the third-year course, because, as he puts it, 
“he was afraid some other fellow would 
get my girl back home.” At the end of the 
first year, though, the romance still seemed 
stable, so he took the second year. Re- 
assured again, he went back and completed 
the first year. " 

He got his law degree and the girl, too. 

Senator Ervin and Margaret Bell Ervin 
now have three grown  children—two 
daughters, Margaret and Laura, and a son, 
Sam J. Ervin 3d, who recently began his law 
practice in his father’s old office back home. 

The Senator's gift for the illustrative yarn 


ficial, evading specific questions on foreign- 


aid spending, confined his answers to general 


statements. 
\ 
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THE CASE OF THE DIVORCE 


Senator Ervin said the witness reminded 
him of the husband back home who notifieq 
his lawyer he wanted to divorce his wife 
He conceded she was beautiful, a fine cook 
and a model mother. ’ 

“Then why do you want to divorce her?” 
the lawyer asked. 

“Because she talks all the time,” the 
husband replied. 

“What does she talk about?” 

“That's the trouble. She never says.” 

And that, Senator Ervin said, is the trouble 
with many witnesses who come before con- 
gressional committees. 





Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to the Young Democratic Club 
of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered to a meeting of the 
National Committee Men and Committee 
Women of the Young Democratic Club of 
America on Friday, March 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KeyYnore Appress BY SENATOR KEFAUVER TO 
THE YOUNG DeEMocRAT CLUB OF AMERICA, 
Marcu 22, 1957, MAYFLOwER HoTEL, WasH- 
INGTON 
I am very happy to be present at the open- 

ing of this national committee meeting of 

the Young Democratic Clubs of America. 

It is appropriate that you young Demo- 
crats, with such a great stake in the future 


because you are young, should meet here in ‘ 


the Capital to“%ake stock, so to speak, at this 
particular time. 

There is abroad in the world a vast and 
sometimes turbulent sense of change. Many 
patterns being set today will have profound 
effects on the future. Many of these results 
will be unchangeable. As Democrats, al- 
though we do not control the executive 
‘branch of the Government, I think we must 
assume our fair share of responsibility for 
the way in which those patterns of the fu- 
ture are shaped. 

In Bermuda today the head of this Nation 
and the head of Britain are meeting. We 
can see dramatized in that island one of the 
profound changes. The British Empire, 
which was such a source of power and 
strength in the 19th century, undisputed rul- 
er of the seas, obviously comes to the island 
of Bermuda as still a great world power, but 
the second power. The United States is the 
first. 


This meeting, concerned as it is with the 
eruptions of the Middle East, with the plagu- 
ing questions of the Far East, with renewed 
understandings between two old friends, the 
British andthe United States; presents in 
capsule form the concerns of the world. , 

It also emphasizes how little understand- 
ing really exists of the new world order— 
how little understanding there is of what is 
to replace the age of imperialism and colo- 
nialism, of how the new nations, bursting 
with a sense of nationalism, are to live to- 
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You, as young Democrats, will have to live 
in that world. You, therefore, have a vital 
interest in its shaping. 

The sense of change is just as profound 
within the borders of our own Nation. The 
seeds of new social and economic problems 
are being planted. You and I will have to 
live with them. One of the most important 
is size—size of the industrial unit and eco- 
nomic power which it represents. 

Let’s take @ look into this future for a 
few minutes. 

There is no question but that science and 
techinology are getting ready to produce 

and services that even to the sophisti- 
cated border on the fantastic. That this is 
not a dream is demonstrated by the fact that 
working models.of some of them are cur- 
rently on display at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. I recently read an article entitled 
“Focus on @ Fabulous Future” which ap- 
ed in the March 1957 issue of the Ex- 
change, @ little e published monthly 
by the New York Stock Exchange. This is 
what it says: 

“While the future cannot be forecast in 
great detail until it finally settles around 
us, there are revealing portents available in- 
side test tubes, on drawing boards, in re- 
search laboratories—and the Stock Ex- 
change’s new million-dollar exhibit hall 
gives visitors an exciting glimpse of this 
incredible world of tomorrow. Working 
models, animation, color, 15,000 moving parts 
and 11,000 lights all open a window on the 

and services corporations are de- 
veloping for future delivery.” 

The article goes on to describe the ex- 
hibits of several corporations. Of the United 
States Steel exhibit, it says: 

“Through show windows of the United 
States Steel Corp.’s exhibit, for example, 
model rocket ships built to scale whoosh by 
a towering metallic city, while far below a 
farm flourishes beneath the sea. As the 
future unfolds in almost bewildering se- 
quence, Narrator George Hicks describes the 
magnitude of what tomorrow is expected to 
yield.” 

Of Consolidated Edison’s exhibit the arti- 
cle.says: “Against a large panoramic night 
view of New York City, an atomic power- 
plant in miniature demonstrates how nu- 
clear energy will be harnessed for electric 
power, from boiler to turbogenerator. Since 
the model represents the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co.’s Indian Point nuclear steam-gen- 
erating plant now under construction, the 
future may be around the corner. The plant 
7 sees eee to start supplying energy in 

As even the staid New York Stock Exchange 
suggests: “The future will stagger the imagi- 
nation of even the most visionary guest * * * 
a coming age of rockets and atomic energy 
and cities in the sky.” 

This all sounds wonderful—and ths prog- 
ress was made possible, I may note in pass- 
ing, by the vision of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman who had the courage to 
turn the scientists loose, with adequate sup- 
port and tions from the Govern- 
et to make it possible to harness the 
atom, 

But while we are exulting over this peek 
into the future, let us not forget that it 
raises new social and economic problems 
which you as young Democrats will have to 
live with and concerning which the pat- 
tern may be in the process of being fash- 
ioned right now. ‘ 

How is all this to come about? In the Wall 
Street Journal of March 14, I read the re- 
port of a ech by Mr. Roger M. Blough, 
chairman of United States Steel, made to the 
Economic Club of Chicago. Speaking for 
one of the world’s most powerful corpora- 
tions, Mr. Blough is worth listening to. 

Mr. Blough told his audience that “a new 
business concept—girnt corporations join- 
ing to form large combines for spreading 
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their risks—may be developing on the eco- 
nomic scene.” 

“The future may indeed call for bigger 
business organizations, as man seeks to un- 
lock the secret of the atom, penetrate outer 
space, and harness the rays of the sun,” he 
said. He suggested that “business which 
evolved from the individual entrepreneur to 
the partnership and then to the modern 
corporation, now may be moving into an era 
of partnership of corporations.” 

Mr. Blough then went on to point out 
that this partnership of corporations was 
not merely a forecast of what would be 
necessary to handle America’s tomorrows, 
but that it was also a report of what is 
already taking place. He said: 

“Our biggest corporations are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that 
are expected of them. The development of 
raw materials, for instance, has become so 
expensive, and involves such risks, that a 
number of large steel companies have had 
to band together to develop faraway iron- 
ore deposits, and to establish plants and 
processes for the manufacturing of usable 
blast-furnace materials out of low-grade 
taconite ores.” 

He asks, but leaves unanswered this ques- 
tion: “Does this joint development idea, 
perhaps, presage tife birth of even larger 
joint venture in business enterprise than 
our present-day organizations?” 

Following Mr. Blough’s speech the Wall 
Street Journal itself raised the questions 
which I know must have occurred to you as 
they did to me. The Journal, in its editorial, 
asked: 

“Would it be possible to prevent such or- 
ganizations from becoming literal monopo- 
lies? Even if so, how much damage would 
be done to competition? Would small busi- 
nesses continue to multiply as they now dé? 
Could these giant enterprises remain efficient 
and so, in fact, meet the demands of the 
consumers in whose name they were created?” 

These questions are relevant. You and I, 
especially you, must answer them. They are 
relevant to you as young people; they are 
relevant to you as Democrats. They fore- 
‘shadow the formulation of the kind of world 
you will live in. 

My own tentative answers to these ques- 
tions, result from my knowledge of the past. 
In the America of today, it has not been 
possible to prevent existing giant corpora- 
tions from becoming monopolistic. If the 
America of’ tomorrow demands combinations 
of these giants, it is not likely that we shall 
be able to prevent them from becoming lit- 
eral conopolies. 

The answer must be either that the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow does not require such com- 
bines, or that, if it does, they as literal mo- 
nopolies must be controlled in the public 
interest. \ 

That is a function of government, and, 
therefore, of politics, not in the narrow sense 
of partisanship but in the broader sense. 
We must prepare ourselves. We must study 
most intensively the necessity for increase 
in business size to accommodate the prob- 
lems of the America of tomorrow. We must 
study most intensively the techniques of 
Government control. We must be prepared. 

I submit our Democratic Congress is now 
leading the way in a very statesmanlike.man- 
ner toward exactly the kind of study and 
planning we need for the America of to- 
morrow. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
a@ result of the resolution passed during the 
Middle East hearings on the motion of Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, we are gathering together 
the information needed to assess the poli- 
cies of the past as a guide to the future. 

In the antitrust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, we are en- 
gaged in a study of concentration and I cer- 
tainly have in mind the further extension 
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of this study to determine just what kind 
of society we will be living in tomorrow. 

This Nation was founded on the principles 
of free enterprise and individual liberty. 
What we want to do, and what we must do, 
is save our freedom, and still have the bless- 
ings of the scientific and technological 
achievements of which we are capable. 

This will be the task of the Democratic 
Party, and you, as young Democrats, must 
play @ large role in molding the policies by 
which we will achieve our goals. For you, 
with your future ahead of you, the America 
of tomorrow is more important than for 
any of the rest of us. 





Local Service Airline Subsidy Payments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
C. A. Myhre, the president of the Frontier 
Airlines, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Chamber of Commerce of 
Grand Junction, Colo., in which he dis- 
cussed the question of local service air- 
lines, and whether they will.continue to 
be a subsidy burden to the taxpayers. 

It is a very timely discussion, and 
should be of great interest, particularly 
as we consider the whole question of sub- 
sidies in connection with the Commerce 
Department’s appropriations . 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AN AppREsSS BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE OF GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., By C. A. 
MYHRE, PRESIDENT, FRONTIER AIRLINES, INC., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1957 


Will the local service airlines continue to 
be a subsidy burden to the taxpayer or will 
presently available corrective measures be 
applied by the regulatory agencies in time so 
that the present local service airline subsidy 
will be reduced and eventually eliminated? 

The subsidy paid to the 13 local service 
airlines has increased every year since 1947, 
when it amounted to $7 million; in 1956 it 
was $24 million, and the CAB estimate for 
1958 is $29 million. This estimate, in my 
opinion, is low; most of the carriers are cur- 
rently requesting increased subsidy and, as a 
result of area cases now in process, there will 
be substantial route extensions which will 
further increase our mail pay needs. I 
would guess that by 1958 the subsidy may 
approach $40 million. But whether it is $29 
million or $40 million, the problem which I 
want to discuss with you remains the same: 
How can these rising subsidy bills be offset? 

We are long past the point that there is any 
question that the local service airlines are a 
necessary part of our air transport service 
and are performing a function required in 
the public interest. The function of pro- 
viding good air. service from small and 
medium-sized communities to the larger 
metropolitan centers has proved of great eco- 
nomic value. This fact has been established 
by your steadily increasing patronage, by 
numerous certificate renewal cases and fin- 
ally confirmed by Federal legislation in 1955 
when Congress, by unanimous vote, made 
permanent the certificates of public con- 
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venience and necessity of the local service 
carriers. 

There is likewise no question but that fur- 
ther extension of the local airlines routes into 
presently unserved areas is also in the public 
interest. The people in such States as Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, which have been 
completely by-passed by local air service, 
have contributed by Federal taxes for many 
years to the support of local air service in 
the rest of the United States and are en- 
titled to local service in their own States. As 
our country grows, more and more air service 
will be necessary. 

I don’t want you to get the idea there is 
anything wrong with air transportation as 
a business or that subsidy has been necessary. 
The 12 domestic trunk airlines are among the 
fastest growing, strongest business concerns 
in our entire economy and, as of last week, 
no subsidy is being paid for domestic trunk 
operations. 

The carriers which serve the smaller. com- 
munities require subsidy today primarily he- 
cause they are required by Board order—not 
by traffic or economic reasons—to operate 
under such conditions and limitations that 
they cannot operate economically. 

None of us in the local service industry 
enjoys being subsidized. We look forward to 
the day when, like the trunk carriers, we can 
operate on a profitable basis. Please don’t be 
under the misimpression that because we are 
subsidized we have no financial worries; de- 
spite the $24 million which the local service 
industry received in subsidy last year, it had 
an operational loss of $660,000. After almost 
10 years of subsidized operations, the local 
service carriers show a deficit in their earned 
surplus accounts 6f $327,000. These financial 
problems are of obvious concern to our stock- 
holders and we think they ought to be of 
concern to the public we serve simply because 
in the long run only financially healthy com- 
panies can provide the best in air service. 
Beyond that, we fear that unless we show 
progress toward reducing our subsidy require- 
ments, the Congress may not indefinitely foot 
the bill; in a sense, therefore, I’m suggesting 
that the very existence of the local service 
airlines is at stake. Representatives of the 
industry as well as representatives from the 
CAB itself, have on numerous occasions ad+¢ 
vised Congress that the reduction in subsidy 
was one of the two major objectives—-the 
other one being improved air service. These 
are not incompatible objectives, and let me 
emphasize that I don’t think that the expan- 
sion of the local carriers should be curtailed 
because it-will involve additional subsidy; 
but I do think that steps can be taken which 
will reduce the cost of this expansion. The 
solution that I will suggest for this problem 
promotes the most important objectives in 
civil aviation—reducing subsidy and improv- 
ing the quality of the air service. 

Before discussing a solution, I would like 
to give you a few statistics about the typical 
local service airline: 

It represents an investment of $500,000; its 
annual revenue is about $3 million which is 
$2 million less than its expenses—this dif- 
ference is made up by subsidy. This com- 
pany operates with a lo&d factor of 45 per- 
cent; the average distance between stops is 
85 miles. Its costs per revenue ton-mile are 
$1.10. 

Theoretically, we can reduce or eliminate 
subsidy by increasing revenues and decreas- 
ing expenses, or some of both. What I want 
to do is to place some of the suggested solu- 
tions in their proper perspective by indicat- 
ing the extent to which they can contribute 
to the reduction in subsidy. Let us first 
look at three ways in which our revenues 
might be increased: 
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First, the board itself is conducting an in- 
vestigation to determine whether, in fixing 
the amount of subsidy payments, the rate of 
return on the carrier’s investment should 
be greater than the 8 percent now authorized. 
Even assuming that this might be increased 
to 12 percent, the financial benefit to our 
typical local service carrier would be only 
$20,000 (4 percent of investment of $500,000). 
Obviously, this is no solution; in addition, it 
also represents an increase in subsidy rather 
than a decrease. 

Secondly, our company could raise the 
charges for its services. No doubt you no- 
ticed that United Air Lines has recently in- 
dicated it will raise its fares by 6 percent; 
Capital and Eastern Air Lines have stated 
they may follow suit. The typical local 
service carrier would receive approximately 
6 percent of the available annual revenue of 
$3 million provided that no decrease in the 
volume of traffic would result from increas- 
ing the cost of travel. Past indi- 
cates that a decrease would result and a fare 
increase would not be pure gain. In addi- 
tion, local service fares are keyed to the level 
of trunkline fares and it does not appear 
fair or justifiable to expect the traveling pub- 
lic to pay more to avail themselves of local 
air service than it Costs them to travel on 
trunkline carriers. - 

Thirdly, it is possible for continued im- 
provement in in traffic. _ It is a his- 
toric fact that virtually all local service car- 
riers have not only increased their traffic, but 


Type of aircraft 


Direct expenses per ton-mile less depreciation 
Depreciation per ton mile 


Average load factor (percent) 
Average length of hop 4 


1 Allegheny for calendar year 1956. 

2 Southwest for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956, 
* Mohawk for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956. 
4 Estimated. 


From these figures it can be seen that the 
carriers which have started to use larger and 
more modern aircraft have not been able to 
reduce their unit costs. 

While each is helpful, none of these so- 


‘lutions comes even close to solving the 


problem. 

There is only one solution and that is to 
treat us as if we were airlines and to start 
relaxing the artificial restrictions—which 
none of the trunks have—on our operations 
so we can operate economically. These re- 
strictions are the heart of the problem— 
today we must stop every t at every 
point on the route with minor exceptions. 

This has three results. First, it prevents 
us from operating the airplanes at economi- 
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have increased their load factors Consistently 
over the years they have been Operating. 

Next, let us look at some of the oppor. 
tunities for reducing costs: 

First, costs may be reduced through in. 
creased efficiency. There is, of course, some 
variation in the level of costs among the 13 
local service carriers. Differences in weather 
conditions, mountain flying, wage scales 
gasoline prices and the like explain in part 
some of the cost differences. In my opin. 
ion, success in this area is represented py 
holding the line—no one has found it possj- 
ble to reduce costs significantly. 

Many have hoped that costs could be re. 
duced by the introduction of more modern 
aircraft—after all, the DC-3 (which is the 
workhorse for our industry) is 20 years ojq. 
However, none of the three carriers which 
has tried newer equipment have been able 
to reduce its subsidy needs. The operating 
results of the three airlines which are oper- 
ating modern postwar equipment (Martins 
and Convairs) demonstrates that the short- 
ness of haul made necessary by certificate 
restrictions on their routes results in signifi- 

* cantly higher direct expense per ton mile in 
two cases, and virtually no improvement in 
ton mile expense in the third case. Further- 
more, the depreciation expense per ton mile 
on the new equipment is so much hicher 
than the comparable expense for DC-3 
equipment that any operating efficiency is 
more than offset.” 

These are the results: 


Airline A! Airline B * Airline C3 


DC-3 | Martin | DC-3 


$44. 78 $38. 14 $42. 69 


$5. 34 $2. 02 
$43. 48 


$44.71 


teristics for a 5-year period for a number of 
local service carriers and so-called regional 
trunklines. We have computed statistically 
what everyone in the industry has taken as 
axiomatic: that unit costs sharply decline 
as load factor and length of haul increases. 
The theory has never been challenged; the 
only question was, how much. Through 
this detailed analysis, we have attempted to 
answer this question: How much? Our 
study shows that if the average hop of our 
typical airline increased from 85 miles to 
100 miles (and if at the same time the vol- 
ume of traffic remained constant), costs 
would decline by approximately $500,000. 
Moreover, if the average length of hop in- 
creased to 120 miles, costs would decline by 
$1 million. These startling conclusions are 
based on what actually happened to a num- 
ber of airlines over a recent 5-year period. 
The DC-3 can be operated at its maximum 
efficiency at hops of approximately 125 miles: 
the Convair, for example, achieves its maxi- 
mum efficiency on hops of approximately 
200 miles. On shorter hops neither aircraft 
is an economical piece of equipment—re- 
member that the average local service air- 
line has an average hop of only 85 miles. I 
suppose that most of the local service car- 
riers have carefully studied the opportuni- 
ties for replacing the DC-3 with larger and 
more modern airplanes. The problem has 
been, and is today, that no economies will 
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result from operating a modern airplane on 
flights which are too short for even a DC-—3. 
savings will result if we 
uld operate the newer aircraft at the stage 
jengthl for which. were designed. It 
should also be realized that not only would 
great strides be made in attaining self-suf- 
ficiency, but substantial improvements in air 
service would be made available to the trav- 
eling public. 

we are not asking for anything that will 
parm the trunk airlines. As I have said, the 
trunks are among the fastest growing, most 
profitable concerns in our economy. 

The contrast between the members of this 
industry is enormous. ‘The domestic trunks 
carry over 97 percent of the ton-miles moved 
py passea.ver carriers in this country and re- 
ceive over 96 percont of the commercial reve- 
nues. In the year ending June 1956 the total 
revenues of the trunis approximated $14 
pillion. For the same period, the total 
net operating profit of the trunks was 
$124 million. As of December 31, 1955, the 
trunks had an earned surplus of $276 million. 
Since the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act in 1938 to 1956, their passenger revenues 
increased more than 4414 times (from $24 
million to over $1 billion), their total assets 
approximately 31 times (from $36 million to 
$1,100,000,000) . 

Trunk airline growth-from 1955 to 1956 
was the equivalent of the total revenues of 
five trunk carriers, Western, Braniff, and 
National, Northeast and Continental. This 
single year’s growth is twice the total reve- 
nues of the entire local service industry. 

In the 10 years since 1947, the growth in 
revenues has been about 3% times. In the 
last 7 years the domestic trunks have realized 
almost $600 million in net profits on opera- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the other members of 
the domestic air passenger transportation 
family, the 13 small carriers, present an 
entirely different picture. They account for 
only 24% percent of the ton-miles carried in 
domestic operations and 3.3 percent of 
the commercial revenue operations. They 
showed an operating loss of $661,000 in the 
last year compared to the almost $124 million 
operating profit realized by the domestic 
trunks, For the entire local service industry 
our books show a deficit of $327,000, after all 
charges, a8 a result of our 10 years of opera- 
tions. - 

In contrast to the $276 million earned sur- 
plus of the trunks, we have an actual deficit 
of $327,000. ° 

The controlling reasons for the strong po- 
sition of the trunks is that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has made it one of its major 
policies to their routes and there- 
by to eliminate their subsidy need. 

The last two carriers to come off subsidy, 
Northeast and Continental, have received ma- 
jor route awards from thé Board in the last 
several months. Northeast was extended 
from New York to Washington to Miami in 

order to participate in one of the major mar- 
kets in the world and Continental was ex- 
tended between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Denver, for the same 
purpose. Every one of the trunks has re- 


operating in our part of the country, 
Western, had its route modified so that it 
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Even if the Board should adopt as a ma- 
jor policy the reduction of our subsidy, Civil 
Aeronautics Board proceedings are becoming 
so complicated and time-consuming that 
little effect could be accomplished in the 
next several years. In order to get some ac- 
tion started, we have three specific proposals 
(I am using Frontier as an example, similar 
situations apply to all other local carriers) : 

1. After Frontier has provided two daily 
round trips to intermediate cities, allow us 
to operate without restriction between any 
two cities where competitive air service is 
not available. This would permit, for ex- 
ample, nonstop service between Denver and 
Phoenix, Denver and Grand Junction, Salt 
Lake City and Albuquerque, Phoenix and 
Farmington. Between these cities, Frontier 
offers the only air service available today. 
This suggestion creates no new competition 
for other air carriers; it would simply give 
the public better service, and enable Fron- 
tier to reduce costs by really allowing us to 
serve the demand over our existing routes, 
and to serve it in an economical and sensi- 
ble manner. If the CAB were to take this 
action today with respect to only two seg- 
ments on Frontier’s present system, our sub- 
sidy needs for the next year would be reduced 
by a minimum of over $700,000, or by nearly 
30 percent. 

2. The CAB should declare a moratorium 
on proceedings involving trunkline applica- 
tions for service between terminals served 
by Frontier. This would mean that while 
the Board is studying the problem of reduc- 
ing subsidy, the potentially lucrative routes 
in the area we serve would not be awarded 
to an already prosperous trunk carrier. If 
we lost our chance for profitable routes 
today, we’ll still be on subsidy many years 
from now. Good routes not yet served are 
becoming scarce. 

3. The Board should institute an investi- 
gation to determine whether, after providing 
required local service, Frontier could operate 
without restriction between all cities it is 
authorized to serve. We think that the 
opportunities for savings through route im- 
provement are so amazing that the Board 
should test our conclusions in a formal in- 
vestigation—where all interested parties 
could voice their agreement or disagreement. 
The acceptance by the Board of the prin- 
ciples which I have discussed could then be 
used as a guide in planning the future devel- 
opment of air transportation. 

If the CAB were to take this action today 
with respect to only two segments on Fron- 
tier’s present system, our subsidy needs for 
the next year would be reduced by a mini- 
mum of over $700,000 or by nearly 30 per- 
cent. With such savings in prospect, you 
may well ask what possible objections can be 
raised to this plan? In the first place, trunk 
carriers are seeking authority to operate be- 
tween terminals served by Frontier; they 
will not remain silent if opportunities for 
even further expansion are denied them. 

Secondly, the Board itself appears to have 
had some difficulty with authorizing local 
carriers to serve profitable route segments. 
The Board’s past policy has been to eliminate 
local carriers as applicants from profitable 
route cases. In the last seven major local 
service route cases, only one involved the 
prospect of a profitable operation. Indeed, 
it has been regularly suggested by the trunk 
carriers that the true or real distinction be- 
tween a “local service” and a “trunkline” 
route is whether it can be profitably oper- 
ated. 

Neither of these objections is substantial 
in terms of the opportunities offered the 
public by granting the route improvements 
we seek. 


Our proposals, we believe, go to the very 
heart of air transportation economics; the 
Board has, in a sense, shifted the unprofit- 
able, subsidized obligations from the trunk 
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airlines to a new class of carriers without 
granting them offsetting, profitmaking op- 
portunities. We seek to give best possible 
air service and to minimize our costs in the 
confident belief that through route modi- 
fications the industry will become not only 
self-sufficient, but a profitable part of our 
free enterprises. 

We all recognize that carriers like Fron- 
tier were created to serve the local, short- 
haul markets. This type of service must not 
only continue, but, in our opinion, be ex- 
tended. The thrust of my thesis is not that 
we abandon the service we were designed to 
perform, but rather that in addition, we be 
permitted to operate profitable routes, the 
profit from which can be used to offset the 
losses on the short-haul routes. This is a 
mighty important issue—it can reduce our 
subsidy, strengthen us financially so that we 
can finance newer equipment, and lead to an 
improvement in our short-haul service. 

The problem is an economic one; we think 
it calls for an effective and practical ap- 
proach, and we believe that route improve- 
ments is the place to start. 

An economic route structure, supported 
and served with adequate, modern equip- 
ment, will permit the best possibility of pro- 
viding all of the services required in the 
public interest and with the greatest possi- 
bility of eventually relieving the present 
subsidy burden upon you, the taxpayer. 





Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to National Capital Wing, Civil 
Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. - KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered at Parents’ Night, Na- 
tional Capital Wing, Civil Air Patrol, on 
Friday, March 15, in Washington, D. C. 
This is the 15th anniversary year of the 
Civil Air Patrol. It is doing a fine job. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By SENATOR KEFAUVER AT PARENTS’ 
Nieut, NatTionaL CapPiTraL WING, CAP, 
Marcu 15, 1957, INTERDEPARTMENTAL AUDI- 
TORIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am pleased to be here, at the invitation 
of your Wing Commander, Colonel Donohue, 
to meet with you members of the National 
Capital Wing of the Civil Air Patrol. I am 
particularly pleased at the opportunity of 
speaking to so many of the Cadet boys and 
girls, and to their parents, who are here with 
them tonight. 

I was a member of the 79th Congress which 
passed Public Law 476, an act to incorporate 
the Civil Air Patrol. I was also a member 
of the 80th Congress which enacted Public 
Law 575 which established the Civil Air Patrol 
as an Official civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. In my home State we are 
very proud of our Tennessee Civil Air Wing 
and of its commander, Colonel Alfred M. 
Waddell. 

As a member of the United States Senate, I 
Serve on both the Armed Services and the 
Judiciary Committees. I am, therefore, in 
a position to know of the valuable contribu- 
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tion made by the civilian pilots and obseryers 
in Civil Air Patrol aircraft. They flew over 


24 million miles over water in our effort to 
meet the enemy submarine attacks in the 
coastal waters of the United States during 
World War II. Twenty-six CAP airmen were 
lost and more than 800 were awarded tlie 
Air Medal for their service in actual over- 
water reconnaissance. 

Fortunately, the end of the war did not 
mean the end of the Civil Air Patrol. It has 
been continued and it has played a new and 
challenging role in these days of an uneasy 
peace. Under the guidance of Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, the retired Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, serving as chairman of its National 
Executive Board and of its immediately past 
national commander, Maj. Gen. Lucas C. 
Beau, and its present commander, Maj. Gen. 
Walter R. Agee, the Civil Air Patrol is effec- 
tively fulfilling its mission. 

I agree with President Eisenhower who 
had this to say in his message of congratu- 
lations to you in this 15th anniversary year: 
“From nearly 3,000, bases throughout all our 
States and Territories, the 90,000 volunteers 
of the Civil Air Patrol fly daily missions for 
the safety and well-being of their fellow 
citizens. In case of national or regional 
emergencies, the Civil Air Patrol stands by 
in flight readiness.” —, 

Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining described your function well in 
saying: “We in the Air Force look to the 
youth aviation education program of the 
Civil Air Patrol to help answer the ever- 
increasing demand for alert young men and 
women in private civil and military aviation. 
With its light plane operational force and its 
nationwide youth program, the CAP is a ma- 
jor element of American airpower.” 

General Twining refers to that aspect of 
the mission of Civil Air Patrol which par- 
ticularly commends it to me—the emphasis 
on youth training and youth programs. As 
many of you may. know, as Chairman of a 
subcommittee of the United States Senate, I 
held public hearings in many parts of the 
United States, seeking information in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I am hopeful 
that those hearings, and the facts which they 
developed, may make some contribution 
toward marshalling the forces of parents, 
teachers, clergy and public officials to the 
seriousness of the problem and to the im- 
portance of its solution. 

It is in this area that the program of the 
Civil Air Patrol, maintaining as it does a 
nationwide youth organization of some 
50,000 boys and girls, ranging in age from 14 
to 18, is of great importance. It offers a 
partial solution to the problem of the boy 
or girl whose leisure time is used without 
direction or incentive and who too often 
becomes a statistic in the reports of the 
juvenile authorities. The training of your 
cadets in the basic fundamentals of aviation, 
in the theory of flight, in communications, 
navigation, and meteorology is an important 


contribution to them and to the Nation in ~ 


this jet age of supersonic movement and 
supersonic thinking. That this is so is evi- 
denced by a survey conducted by the United 
States Air Force last year. This survey 
showed that some 28,000 former Civil Air 
Patrol members were then on active duty 
with the Air Force. The quality of your 
cadets and the effectiveness of their training 
is indicated by the fact that the first two 
classes of tthe New United States Air Force 
Academy lists 67 of your former cadets 
among their numbers. Of equal, if not 
greater importance, is the training they re- 
ceive in the fundamentals of military drill, 
in discipline and courtesy. These are the 
important rudiments in character training 
which will give meaning and direction to 
the other fields in which they are instructed. 

Of this program, on October &, 1955, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, said, in part: “The 
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frontiers of today reach skyward. The Civil 
Air Patrol, through its work with teen-age 


cadets, is creating in thousands of young. 


Americans an intense desire to explore a 
field in which the horizons appear to be un- 
limited. * * * The energy of youth must be 
utilized in some manner. The channels 
into which it is directed may be either cre- 
ative or destructive. Certainly the work of 
the Civil Air Patrol * * * is one very effec- 
tive means of reducing the opportunity for 
delinquency. * * * I believe that the cadet 
program is a unique contribution in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency as well 
as added insurance that we will have eager 
young explorers patrolling the unknown air- 
ways of tomorrow.” 

This is a powerful endorsement of your 
organization. At the same time it is a chal- 
lege to you, the senior officers of the Civil 
Air Patrol, to interest.on an ever widening 
scale the thousands of boys and girls as yet 
not enrolled in your cadet program. 

During the coming summer, thousands of 
young cadets will be attending encampments 
at many of our airbases. Some will have 
qualified for a special course in the operation 
and tactical application of jet aircraft. And 
still others will go as your representatives 
to some 22 friendly foreign nations in ex- 
change for their counterparts who will visit 
with us here. This International Cadet Ex- 
change is an important contribution to bet- 
ter understanding and mutual appreciation 
among the participating nations. And these 
are the foundations upon which the peace for 
which we are all striving may well ke built. 

Again, I am happy for the opportunity of 
meeting with you. I want to assure you that 
I am aware of what you are doing and that 
I will always be sympathetic as a Member 
of the United States Senate to such of your 
probiems as may be presented to us for as- 
sistance. . 

Thank you again. And goodnight. 


Heroism of Ambassador Willauer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a week 
ago today, my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] had printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the story, 
as printed in the Scripps-Howard press, 
of a notable act of personal courage and 
compassion on the part of the United 
States Ambassador to Honduras, Mr. 
Whiting Willauer. 

Mr. Willauer has been a friend of mine 
for many years and he has had a re- 
markable career in the Government 
service, which I have followed with in- 


- terest. I wish to join with my colleague 


from Illinois in recognition of Ambassa- 
dor Willauer’s recent act of heroism, and 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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generation of protocol and stately receptions 

I wish we had more ambassadors capa. 
ble of such dramatic and effective acts o; 
good will in the countries to which they 
are accredited, and I hope the Depart. 
ment of State will use the special qualj- 
ties of Ambassador Willauer to the fy) 
extent. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine] 

During a routine day as United States Am. 
bassador to Honduras, one-time Boston aq- 
miralty lawyer Whiting Willauer, 50, got a 
call for some strictly monroutine work. 4 
12-year-old boy had drowned while swim. 
ming in a river pool near the capital city of 
Tegucigalpa, but the body could not be 
found. Would the Ambassador lend his skin- 
diving equipment to help the search? 
“Whitey” Willauer gladly complied, but the 
borrowers did not understand how to use 
the equipment. The Ambassador forthwith 
donned his own oxygen mask and tank, 
dived into the 40-foot depths, found the 
boy’s body, and brought it to the surface, 
Explained Willauer, “Nobody else could do it, 
so I did it.” 


















[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
Beyonp Duty’s CALL 

If you harbored the idea that American 
ambassadors abroad never got out of their 
striped pants or far away from their tea cad- 
dies, you can be mighty wrong about that. 

Take the case of Whiting Willauer, our 
Ambassador to Honduras. When a 12-year- 
old Honduran boy went down helplessly in 
a treacherous river, His Excellency Whitey 
Willauer donned his skin-diver’s outfit and 
went in for him. 

For more than an hour the Ambassador 
prowled the 40-foot depths and finally came 
up with the body. His feat is getting a great 
play in the Honduran press, as it well de- 
serves. 

One courageous, selfless deed such as this 
will do more to cement relations between the 
United States and another country than a 
generation of protocol and stately receptions. 

Our hat’s off to the colorful Whitey Wil- 
lauer, more than making good in his first 
diplomatic post. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-third Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the Free 


State of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared in honor of Maryland 
Day, the 323d anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Free State of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. 1 today, March 25, is the 32d 
anniversary e Free State of Maryland. 
On this day in the year 1634, a small group of 
God-fearing, freedom-loving men and women 
came ashore from the Ark and the Dove at 4 
point in what is now St. Marys County, Md. 
With firm conviction and belief in the teach- 
ings of God, with courage and fortitude, with 
enthusiasm for hard work, these men and 
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women set out to change a wilderness into a" 


nome, both for themselves and others who 
cherished liberty and freedom and the rigt 
to worsip God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. 

The fertile lands of Maryland, the sea and 
the great and its tributaries, re- 
sponded to the steadfast, dedicated efforts of 
these brave people. Maryland flourished; 
its people obtained material wealth, and 
more important, that peace of mind that 
comes only with religious freedom. 

During the American Revolution, Mary- 
Jand played @ dominant part in the events 
which led to our independence and through- 
out the pages of American history, Maryland, 
during times of peace and war, has amply 
fulfilled its responsibilities to our Nation. 
Maryland has protected our liberties and our 
freedoms and contributed immeasurably to 
the wealth, the culture and the great Ameri- 
can tradition, Our history rings with names 
of such great. men as Hanson, Carroll, Deca- 
tur, and Taney, just to mention a few, who 
gave America capable and dedicated service 
and leadership in times of stress and need. 

Maryland was also at the forefront of the 
expansion and development of America. 
Almost 150 years ago, just west of Cumber- 
land, a small band of western Marylanders 
began felling the trees and clearing the trail 

. for the construction of the National Road; 
the first internal improvement to be under- 
taken by our young Nation. Running 
straight as a plummet into the setting sun 
this highway eventually reached St. Louis, 
Mo., and was @ spectacular success. Millions 
of Americans and immigrants—families, gold 
seekers, adventurers of all types, traveled 
over this road on their way to the west. 

From an early “date, Baltimore has been 
one of America’s great seaports, the center of 
merchant-marine activity reaching to every 
part of the world. This great port is also the 
focal point of a vast railway system which 
stretches to every section of our continent. 

Today, as in the past, Maryland exerts a 
great influence over the affairs of our Nation. 
The industrial output of her factories, her 
fine seafood, her quality food and dairy prod- 
ucts, her unequalled tobacco—all contribute 
to the prosperity and high standard of living 
in America. , 

From the scenic mountain wonders of 
western Maryland, past the fertile farm and 
dairy lands of the foothills, the industrial 
colossus centered in Baltimore, the quiet 
dignity and fine tobacco lands of southern 
Maryland to the charming and fruitful 
Eastern Shore, Maryland is truly America 
in miniature, a 





The Way to Peace and Security in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ee 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
March 21, our former colleague, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, made a forceful and 
well-considered analysis of problems in 
the Middle East. He also outlined the 
failures of American foreign policy to 
deal with them properly. Senator and 
Mrs. Lehman were paid a highly deserved 
tribute by the large audience assembled 
to do them honor. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the address delivered by 
former Senator Lehman printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT THE CON- 
VENTION BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL CoUN- 
CH OF JEWISH WOMEN, SHERATON PARK 
HorTet, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 21, 1957 


My memory of associations with your or- 
ganization is a long one.’ I had the privilege 
of working with the National Council before 
I ever thought of getting into public life. 
That goes back to a time that very few of 
you here can remember—before many of you 
were born. 

During all the years that I held public 
office I had reason to know that in nonpolit- 
ical matters affecting the public interest, the 
National Council of Jewish Women could 
always be depended upon to take its stand in 
support of the public good—to meet the 
needs of the underprivileged, to promote the 
welfare of all the people, and to serve the 
best interests of our country. 

Although I have now left public service, I 
expect to continue to work alongside your 
organization, and with many others, for the 
same good causes and purposes—for freedom, 
justice, and equality at home, and for peace 
with justice in the world, for all men 
everywhere. 

I shall continue to work in thé direction of 
these goals—with Mrs. Lehman, my life’s 
companion, at my side—just as long and just 
as hard as the good Lord lets me. . 

Tonight I want to talk about one of those 
goals—the goal of peace, justice, and freedom 
abroad, with specific reference to the Mid- 
dle East. 

Today, as it was many centuries ago, the 
Middle East has become the chief arena of 
world-struggle, the area where our leadership 
is being tested, our principles are being tried, 
and the peace of the world is at issue. 

The Middle East has become the center of 
world struggle, because about 2 years ago 
Soviet Russia saw a chance to stir up the 
Middle East, and by a single stroke to sit 
astride the jugular vein of Western Europe— 
the Suez Canal, the lifeline for the vital sup- 
plies of oil and other essential materials 
which Europe requires from the Middle East. 

Soviet Russia made her move and gained 
her objective. 

Soviet Russia gained the foothold she 
sought, first in Egypt and then in Syria. 
Throughout the Middle East and the entire 
Arab world the voice and the words have 
been Nasser’s, but the direction and the 
power have been the Kremlin's. 

With the welding of the Moscow-Cairo axis 
Egypt’s dictator, Nasser, was able to pursue 
his dream of destroying Israel—to launch his 
murderous raids against Israel’s territory and 
people while stockpiling Russian arms in 
Sinai for the final assault. 

He. was encouraged to send his agents 
throughout north and east Africa to stir the 
boiling pot of Arab nationalism and to di- 
rect its force against Israel, France, and Bri- 
tain. 

He was emboldened to seize the Suez 
Canal, crux of the Soviet design for the Mid- 
dle East. 

This was the course of events of 1955 and 
1956. 

It was not until January 1957 that our 
Government seemed to recognize the fact 
and magnitude of the Soviet threat in the 
Middle East. 

In January of this year, President Eisen- 
hower took public cognizance of the danger 
and requested Congress to pass a resolution. 
Secretary Dulles declared that the threat to 
the free world was the greatest of the past 
decade. 

But by January of 1957, the danger had al- 
ready been running—and growing—for al- 
most 2 years. Its critical nature had become 
obvious to most observers as soon as the 
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Kremlin began the large-scale shipments of 
arms to Egypt in September of 1955. 

At that time, and in the months following, 
I, and many others, strongly urged the 
United States Government to do something 
to meet the danger, but our officials chose 
rather to wait and see. In spite of continu- 
ous Arab aggression and public threats to 
annihilate Israel, our officials rejected the re- 
quests from Israel for arms to restore the 
precarious military balance. They turned 
thumbs down on a proposal for a security 
pact with Israel. 

The errors and shortcomings of American 
policy in the period before the Soviets moved 
into the Middle East helped to set the stage 
for that move. 

Beginning in 1953, our Government under- 
took to follow a new policy of falsely-called 
impartiality as between tiny, besieged Israel, 
and the vast Arab States which menaced and 
besieged her, as between Israel, the bastion 
of freedom, and the Arab States, the back- 
wash of feudalism. 

The effect of this policy was wholly dis- 
turbing and provocative. In the Arab 
States, it awoke hopes which could not be 
realized, and hence contributed to disillu- 
sionment. In Israel, it aroused fears which 
could not be stilled, and hence contributed 
to desperation. 

In 1954, our Government brought pressure 
to bear on Great Britain to yield to Egypt, 
unconditionally, the right to occupy and de- 
fend the Suez Canal area. 

Beginning in the late summer of 1955, and 
throughout the months of 1956, Soviet power 
grew and spread in the Middle East, with 
Nasser acting as the spearhead of it. 

On October 29, 1956, Britain, France, and 
Israel struck back violently, in their separate 
ways, against the provocations, threats and 
attacks upon their vital interests, emanating 
from the Moscow-Cairo axis. 

The response and reaction of our Gov- 
ernment to the actions of Britain, France, 
and Israel were almost incredible. 

Apparently without recognizing the Krem- 
lin’s role in this whole situation, we linked 
hands with the Soviet Union—and thus 
played directly into her hands—in the rush 
to frustrate the Anglo-French and Israeli 
undertakings. In this way, we unwittingly 
helped pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for both Nasser and the Kremlin. 

I suppose that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles thought that they were 
acting in the best interests of the United 
States, but I do not yet understand how they 
could have thought that way. By its acts 
last November, our Government, out of 
pique at Britain and France, almost de- 
stroyed the western alliance, the very bed- 
rock of our national security. 

Our Government has been trying ever since 
to repair that damage, and has not wholly 
succeeded yet. 

But in regard to Israel, I do not know how 
much President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles have learned from past errors. Based 
on the most ‘recent developments, I have 
growing doubts and fears. 

This brings me down to the very present 
time. 

Last month our Government brought every 
pressure it could against the Government of 
Israel to induce or force the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the Gaza strip and from 
the heights dominating the entrance into 
*he Gulf of Aqaba. 

The pressure was brought because Israel 
had demanded, as a condition for her with- 
drawal, assurances of security against attack 
and strangulation, and for the safety of the 
lives of her people. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
expressed what. amounted to outrage at this 
very reasonable attitude on the part of Israel, 

I should have thought that the United 
States Government, eager as it must be to 
promote conditions of peace and stability in 
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the Middle East, would have welcomed the 
Israeli determination to remain in possession 
until firm concessions could be secured from 
Egypt—concessions that could not help but 
advance the cause of peace in the Middle 
East. 

But our Government did not seem to un- 
derstand this. Our Government continued 
to insist on unconditional withdrawal—on a 
return to the status quo ante. We publicly 
stood with U. N. Secretary General Hammer- 
skjold in his legalistic interpretation of the 
situation. President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Duiles joined in the threat of sanc- 
tions against Israel. 

American public opinion, and world pub- 
lic opinion, soon revolted against this po- 
sition. The idea of sanctions against Israel 
impressed people everywhere as basically im- 
moral. And Ben Gurion’s steadfast insist- 
ence on assurances struck a responsive chord. 

Finally, the United States Government, in 
concert with other great powers, gave Israel 
the assurances she sought, and Israel with- 
drew her forces. 

Today’s question is: Will we redeem our 
pledges to Israel or will we try to hedge on 
them? 

I would judge it an act of gross perfidy if 
“the United States Government should now 
try to dodge or avoid in any respect its as- 
surances to Israel. I still refuse to believe 
that our country, proud of its noble tradi- 
tions and high ideals, could ever lend itself 
to such a course. We would inevitably for- 
feit the respect of the whole world. 

We are now responsible for the security of 
Israel. We gave our word. On the basis of 
that word, Israel withdrew her forces from 
the strategic positions they had occupied. 
Now we must share in the responsibility of 
preventing Nasser from once more standing 
at Israel's throat with a bared knife. 

Our failure to act in this situation would 
endanger the peace of the Middie East, and 
would, as in the past, play straight into the 
hands of the Kremlin. 

Underlying our assurances to Israel are two 
immediate objectives: 

1. To remove the danger of hit-and-run 
raids and attacks from the Gaza strip or 
from other areas along Israel's borders; 

2. To insure to all freedom of shipping 
through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, thus lifting the illegal blockade that 
has strangled Israel for so long. 

These objectives must be achieved. We 
must make clear to the world that we are de- 
termined to achieve them. Without their 
consummation, there will be ne real.or lasting 
peace in the Middle East. We must make all 
of this crystal clear to Egypt and to the Arab 
States. 

This brings me to what I believe is the 
real heart of the basic problem in the Middle 
East. 

First of all, there is the fact of grinding 
poverty and social injustice. There is also 
the fact of surging nationalism. The real 
trouble is that the major forces of Arab na- 
tionalism have been deliberately focused on 
the destruction of Israel, rather than against 
the prevalent conditions of poverty, disease, 
and social injustice. 

The rulers of the Arab States have vied with 
one another in hostility to Israel. Seeking to 
expand their influence at home and abroad, 
each would like credit for the destruction or 
crippling of Israel. 

The destruction of Israel is always on the 
bargaining table when Arab leaders hold 
talks among themselves or with the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers. 

But our Government has consistently pre- 
tended not to notice while the Arabs have 
talked about wiping Israel off the map. And, 
indeed, some of our diplomats in Arab coun- 
tries have sometimes sounded as if they - 
vately sympathized with the Arab vi t. 

This attitude on the part of some of our 
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Foreign Service people dates back a long time. 
They had the same attitude during the Tru- 
man administration. The State Department 
has never understood the importance of 
Israel. 

But the present Secretary of State started 
something new in our relations with the 
Middle Eastern countries. He inaugurated a 
policy he.called impartiality. I have al- 
ready referred to it. In my judgment, it has 
been one of the chief sources of trouble. 

Of course, i cannot see how one can be 
truly impartial between a would-be murderer 
and his intended victim, or between a gang 
with murder in their hearts and a single~in- 
dividual, marked for destruction, who wants 
only to live in peace. 

Our Government’s persistent reference to 
“impartiality” as a new American policy in 
the Middle East has meant to some Arab 
leaders that under the right conditions, the 
United States might consider the destruction 
of Israel to be justified. 

Closely related to this is the question of 


question of the Arab refugees, for instance. 
It has been urged by some men of good 
will that the ‘settlement of these trouble- 


be overcome is the notion in mos 
quarters that under some conditions, at some 
time in the not too distant future, the de- 
struction of Israel may be accomplished. 


old-fashioned diplomacy, 
situation, good old-fashioned diplomacy will 
not do. 

The difficult prescription of simple hon- 
esty is called for. 

Our Government must convince the Arabs 
that when our officials say that America 
supports Israel’s right to existence, our Gov- 
ernment is talking primarily to them, the 
Arabs. , . 

Our Government must convince the Arab 
leaders that there are no circumstances, and 
no considerations—diplomatic, political, or 
economic, under which or for which we 
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impossible for this little nation to sustain 
itself, would weaken rather than strengthey 
the stability of the area, and would endanger 
rather than promote the cause of peace. 

It must be made’ clear to the leaders of a) 
nations that the million and a half Jey; 
who have found refuge in Israel also have , 
right to live and to belong. And there js 
also a right of existence for a Jewish home. 
land to which Jews from other lands, seek. 
ing asylum from persecution, may go. 

This is the first part of the message which 
the United States must deliver to the Aray 
States and to the Arab peoples—in forth- 
right and straightforward phrases, without 
doubletalk or evasion of any kind. 

The second part of the message which must 
be conveyed especially to the Arab peoples js 
that when the security of Israel is assured, 
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‘the United States is prepared and ready to 


assist with all our might and resources to 
help the Arab peoples achieve their proper 
and legitimate aspirations to prosperity, 
honor, and dignity. 

We are ready to help the Arab States and 
peoples defend themselves against attack or 
subversion. 

We are ready to help them advance toward 
the frontiers of freedom and greater human 
rights for each and for all. 

We do not sympathize with their hates or 
their prejudices—and will not, for any con- 
sideration, lend our approval or sanction to 
such hates and prejudices. But we will re- 
spect Arab customs and traditions, as they 
affect Arabs. 

We are ready to welcome the Arab States 
into the comradeship of free peoples. We are 
ready to embrace them as friends, or to re- 
spect them as neutrals, whichever they 
desire. 

We will not seek to dominate or exploit 
them, or to win them to any way of life 
except that which they freely choose. 

But they are not free to destroy their 
neighbor, who is our friend and ally—Israel. 

This should be our message. To deliver it 
is our mission and responsibility. 

If our officials will deliver this message 
and convince the Arabs that we really mean 
it, I am convinced that a new chapter will 
be opened in Middle Eastern affairs. I believe 
that there would be a change of attitude and 
then, a change in the course of events. 

Negotiations between Israelis and Arabs, 
leading to a lasting and cooperative peace, 
with the United States and the United Na- 
tions organization standing by to contribute 
their good offices and assistance, would not 
only then be possible, but, in my judgment, 
would inevitably follow. 

In this way, the designs and cabals of the 
Kremlin can be frustrated. This would be 
a truly effective and I believe the only way 
of meeting the threat of Soviet power in the 
Middle East. 

Th the meantime, we must, as I have al- 
ready said, do everything within our power 
to insure maximum security for Israel, and 
for her neighbors, too, and make clear that 
our interest in the Middle East is to advance 
the cause of peace and justice, and no other. 

I am just a private American citizen, as 
most of us here tonight are. I have no 
greater authority in the councils of our Gov- 
ernment than any of you. But, thank God, 
this is a democracy, and the voice of the 
people is and can be heard. 

It is our responsibility, as American cit!- 
zens, to make our views known and our 
voices heard in the seats of power in the 
Capitol, in the State Department, and in the 
White House. 

This is our responsibility—yours and mine. 
If we insist on the kind of approach I have 

tonight, an approach so consistent 

the best traditions of America, we wi!! 

served well the cause of peace and 
ustice. 
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Monday, March 25, 1957 \ 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an outstand- 
ing address delivered by Dr. Bower Aly, 
professor of speech at the University of 
Missouri, on void eet Hamilton’s En- 

uring Contribution. 
: There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
HAMILTON’s ENDURING CONTRIBUTION 
(An address delivered by Dr. Bower Aly, pro- 
fessor of speech, University of Missouri, at 

a convocation held at the Sam Houston 

State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex., 

in observance of the Alexander Hamilton 

Bicentennial, March 14, 1957) 

From December 15, 1774, when Alexander 
Hamilton’s first pamphlet in defense of the 
American Revolution was published until 
February 17, 1801, when his efforts on behalf 
of Thomas Jefferson were rewarded by Jef- 
ferson’s election to the presidency, Alexander 
Hamilton was energetically engaged in the 
service of his country. During the remark- 
able quarter-century that witnessed the rev- 
olution of the American colonies from their 
mother country, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Britain, the harrowing war of 
revolution, the period of indecision under 
the Articles of Confederation, the drafting 
and the ratification of the Constitution and 
the establishment of a Nation under the ad- 
ministrations of George Washington and 
John Adams, ton was either officially or 
un + and almost continuously in- 
volved in public enterprises, earth-shaking 
in their significance for the men of that day 
and in their consequence for posterity. Dur- 
ing the latter 20 years of the period, Hamil- 
ton was never far from the epicenter. His 
remarkable achievements in the center of the 
storm have caused President Eisenhower to 
proclaim and the Congress to provide for the 
observance in 1957.of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth. 

As a teacher speaking to teachers, present 
and prospective, I think it appropriate here 
and now to consider with you what the life 
experience of Alexander Hamilton has to 
offer to us. What can we learn, what can we 
senna Hamilton that will be serviceable 

ay 





I 
The first lesson taught us by this remark- 
able man is One of special interest to all 
young people—it is the power of youth. 
Since we do not know for certain wheri Ham- 
ilton was born we cannot know how old he 
was when he was killed by Aaron Burr, but 
nest EE ee renin’ be 
ve 


have aide-de-camp to Gen. George 
Ww on before he was 21. Throughout 
his life he showed an precocity and 
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and in his enthusiasms. Too often now- 
adays, forgetting the lessons of American his- 
tory, we discount the power of youth. Hear- 
ing great clamors about juvenile delingency, 
which more often than not is simply youth- 
ful energy gone to waste, we forget the strong 
potentialities of our young people in America. 
Yet our Nation in the past was built and de- 
fended by young men and women. My great- 
grandmother was only 16 when she bore the 
first of her 11 children in the wilderness that 
Missouri then was; her husband was but a 
few years older. I dare say that many of you 
here would not need to go far in your family 
tree to find among the pioneers a boy-girl 
family who struck out for themselves and 
surmounted the dangers and privations of 
the frontier. 

We forget, too, that although our old men 
have declared our wars, our young men have 
usually fought them. The actual fighting in 
the Civil War, the bleeding and the dying, 
was chiefly done by boys—boys in blue and 
boys in gray. Even today some of the most 
vital units of our air defense are manned by 
men so young that they consider 25 to be an 
old and 30 to be an ancient age. 

To our young people today, Alexander 
Hamilton—rightly understood—could well 
serve as a symbol of youth, a source of in- 
spiration. And I will state as my considered 
judgment that in the war in which we are 
now engaged—a war in which the future of 
our Nation and our people is at stake—no 
more urgent task confronts us than the 
complete and effective mobilization of all 
our youth, not as unwilling draftees but as 
eager volunteers in the mastery of the sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the languages 
necessary to our survival and to theirs. The 
hour is late, the time is short; yet a way 
must be found to eultivate the aspirations 
and to use the energies of young Americans. 
Youth responds to youth. Even today, 200 
years after his birth, Alexander Hamilton 
may still serve his country if our young 
people will learn of him that they may be 
both young and useful to themselves and to 
their fellowmen. 

m 


What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the power of integ- 


_rity. For Hamilton’s usefulness as a man 


and a leader depended not only on his bril- 
liance and his audacity but also on his in- 
corruptibility. During the decade when he 
was one of the leading architects and the 
chief builder of our Federal Union, Hamil- 
ton had almost unparalleled opportunities 
to advance his private fortunes at the public 
cost; but the most searching inquiries by 
his enemies in his own time and since have 
only illuminated the sense of honor that 
made his responsibility a public trust. 
Sometimes imposed upon by friends and ac- 
quaintances, sometimes despairing of the 
capacity of men to govern themselves with- 
out corruption, he nevertheless maintained 
for himself a code that permitted him no 
private profit from his public office. Indeed, 
even in private life, when he held no office, 
he declined to enter into a moneymaking 
scheme lest it should reflect upon the con- 
fidential relationship he was known to have 
to the administration. It is touching yet 
heartening to observe Hamilton, as Secretary 
of the Treasury with millions of dollars in 
his charge, seeking a loan of $20 ‘from a 
personal friend. It is reassuring to hear the 
cynical Talleyrand exclaim, “I have just come 
from viewing a man who had made the for- 
tune for this country but now is working all 
night to support his family.” 

Need I dwell on the relevancy of Hamil- 
ton’s example for us today? In our times, 
we have witnessed the shameful selfishness 
of little men of both political parties, men 
who, far from protecting their honor as per- 
sons and as officers of government, have con- 
trived devious illegal or perhaps legal ways 
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of advancing their private interest from 
the public funds. In so doing they may 
have profited personally—but at what enor- 
mous cost to the body politic. For by their 
example they have tended to teach many of 
our young people falsely to believe that our 
Government is a racket and that our officers 
are plunderers. This, my fellow teachers, 
is the real subversion of our times: To teach 
young Americans, from whom our strength 
must be drawn, to distrust their country 
and their Government; to believe that dis- 
honesty is the expedient way of life; to as- 
sume that. the only honor is that proverbial 
among thieves. Against such subversion 
Alexander Hamilton stands as a confident 
witness to the personal satisfactions to be 
gained from an honorable career as well as 
to the power of integrity in public life. 


rr 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the value of applied 
energy. A prodigious and systematic worker, 
Hamilton developed within himself the fac- 
ulty of sustained and powerful effort toward 
a prudential goal. Time and again one reads 
in amazement of his feats of sheer labor— 
of physical, of mental endurance. Whether 
he was negotiating with Gates to obtain sol- 
diers for Washington’s army or writing a 
Federalist paper or constructing for Wash- 
ington an opinion on the constitutionality 
of the National Bank, Hamilton pushed him- 
self hard and purposefully. As we contem- 
plate the millions of hours that men dis- 
sipate nowadays in those time killers that 
indulge the wish to be suspended—half 
waking, half sleeping—in a world of make- 
believe, we must view with even greater 
admiration the approach to life and labor 
exemplified by Alexander Hamilton. Us- 
ually genial, sometimes even merry, Hamil- 
ton was primarily a man at work. As Fisher 
Ames observed, “It is rare that a man who 
owes sO much to nature descends to seek 
more from industry. But he [Hamilton] 
seemed to depend on industry, as if nature 
had done nothing for him.” 

Hamilton’s means to the life adjustment 
that seems to be the goal of modern edu- 
cators was to work without ceasing to make 
himself the master of whatever problem 
confronted him at the moment. Could we 
do a better service to our young people today 
than to recommend to them this kind of life 
adjustment to the problems of the present 
day? — 

Iv 

What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the primary need for 
responsibility. Able in the fullness of his 
powers to delegate and to assign tasks, Ham- 
ilton was never, either in a lowly situation 
or in an exalted one, the least’ inclined to 
shirk or to shift responsibility for his own 
actions. On the contrary, he was front and 
center in every enterprise in which he was 
engaged. His eagerness to be in the forces 
attacking the British redoubts at Yorktown 
symbolizes his approach to problems civil 
as well as military. Even when most op- 
pressed by the personal problems of earning 
a living, of caring for his family, he was 
unwilling to transfer to other persons those 
tasks that, under his conception of his pub- 
lic responsibility, fitly belonged to him. 

In modern times we have witnessed the 
proliferation of what has been called public 
relations. Doubtless in a highly compli- 
cated ‘society, some systematic and continu- 
ous means of relating great enterprises to the 
public must be found; but if public rela- 
tion becomes a mere substitute for the 
active and vital interest that men of fhe first 
rank should have in public questions, then 
our country is indeed in danger. For the 
times require nothing less than the best 
efforts of our best Men in and out of gov- 
ernment. Our enemies abroad will not be 
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appeased by even the highest paid publicity 
agents nor by the slickest of all public rela- 
tions counselors. One of the gravest dangers 
in our present society is the inability of con- 
servative men to speak for themselves. The 
inarticulate conservative, the leader of judg- 
ment and of experience who cannot form 
a policy and defend it before his colleagues 
and the public may have limited usefulness, 
but he has not learned the lesson that could 
be learned of Hamilton: A leader should be 
responsible for explaining and defending his 
own policies. 
v 

What we can learn, what we can teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Perhaps the greatest of all lessons that Ham- 
ilton has to teach us is the lesson of realism. 
Highly imaginative, Hamilton channeled his 
ideas so as to envision fact rather than fan- 
tasy, to predict what should and could and 
would be rather than to sigh for beauteous 
but unrealizable dreams. Hamilton's ideas 
were his servants rather than his masters. 
His contributions to the concept of federal- 
ism—surely one of the greatest offerings ever 
given by the New World te mankind—was 
thus derived not only from reflection, from 
thought resulting from reading and study, 
but also from experience; and the whole was 
heated in the crucible 6f immediate and com- 
pelling need. The central idea of sover- 
eignty—of two governments operating within 
defined limits~upon a single citizen—is so 
obvious as to be touched with the simplicity 
that often marks true genius. “ 


Hamiiton’s characteristic mode of thought 
was that of problem solving: How can a given 
purpose be accomplished with the means at 
hand or in prospect? In this approach to life, 
he thus somewhat more nearly resembled the 
modern American man of affairs than he did 
the men of his own time. If his preferred 
solutions to problems were not always real- 
istic, he endeavored to accommodate his pref- 
erences to the facts existing and to proceed 
toward his major objective “* * * to pro- 
mote the inereasing respectability of the 
Ameritan name; to answer the calls of jus- 
tice; to restore landed property te its due 
value; to furnish new resources both to.agri- 
culture and commerce; te cement more 
closely the union of the States; to add to 
their security against foreign attack; to es- 
tablish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy.” 

In his realistic approach to problem solv- 
ing, Alexander Hamilton was almost unique 
among American statesmen in understand- 
ing and using all of the three great forms of 
power: The military, the fiscal, and the per- 
suasive. Trained in the hard school of the 
War of the Revolution, he knew both the 
necessities and the limitations of war. Per- 
haps one of the greatest services he ever 
performed for his country was his insistence 
on keeping the peace with Britain at the time 
of the Jay Treaty. Yet, when force seemed 
to be necessary to the exigencies of the Union, 
he did not hesitate to use it. His theory and 
practice of finance was also realistic. The 
measures for funding and assumption were 
designed above all to provide a powerful in- 
terest favorable to the new Nation-State 
and to offset the agrarian devotion to the 
state government. The Federalist Papers, the 
Continentalist, in fact, nearly all of his writ- 
ings should be viewed, like his use of mili- 
tary force and fiscal policy, as means to an 
end, the end that he envisioned during the 
whole of his mature life: To establish “a great 
Federal Republic, closely linked in the pur- 
suit of a common interest, tranquil and 
prosperous at home, respectable abroad.” 

Hamilton was realistic aiso in his assess- 
ment of human nature. It is simply not 
true, as has been alleged against him, that 
his measures were inspired either by a love 
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for the rich or by a hatred for the poor. 
The fact—which would be simple were it not 
obscured by the fogs of partisan politics—is 
that Hamilton was completely engaged in 
building a nation which, as he thought, had 
to be constructed of the materials at hand. 
All men—not simply the rich and well born— 
had virtues. All men—not simply the poor 
and weak—had vices. Asa precaution, Ham- 
ilton accepted the Biblical doctrine that “the 
heart [of man] is desperately wicked and 
deceitful above all things,” and he did not 
find in the doctrine any exemption of farm- 
ers as a Class. As a realist, in politics, he 


did not believe that the voice of the people = 


is necessarily the voice of God. He wished 
to protect all of us against that bit of the 
knave in each of us, and he wished so to 
order events that even men’s vices and 
their more unlovely virtues might be made 
to work for the common good. Aristotle, 
keen student of men and nature, observed 
long since that to praise the Athenians in 
Athens is not difficult. One might construct 
a corollary: to be realistic about Americans is 
not politically expedient in America. A 
politician is on much safer ground at elec- 
ton time if he sings the ancient hymns of 
praise; but is not the nation more likely 
to prosper in the long run if the realist has 
his say? 

Hamilton was a realist also in his con- 
ception of our true policy toward foreign 
nations. In his contribution to Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, as in the Camillus 


other nations than he ought to think. Ham- 
ilton’s prime devotion was to his own coun- 
try and to its welfare as he and George 
Washington conceived it. 
CONCLUSION 

Many men have attempted to account 
Hamilton’s ardor in the pursuit of his 
of American nationhood. He has 
charged variously with corruption, 
bition, with desire for power, and 
need to sublimate thé sense of inf 
— out of his illegitimate birth 

ven been charged that, as a servant 
rich, he was dazzled by plutocracy. A wiser 
reading of the sources would suggest rather 
that the plutocracy was dazzled by Hamilton. 
The simplest explanation is the best. It 
seems to ring true and to fit the facts we 
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The 
motivated Hamilton, whatever its source, was 
that which moves the artist in any field. As 
Beethoven expressed himself in 


The Moonlight or as Michelangelo 
satisfied his crea ene Saoneee onan 
Last Judgment of the. Sistine Chapel, so 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
18, as indicated beginning on page 3360 
of the ConGcRESSIONAL RecorD, I spoke in 
praise of the proposed National Cultural 
Center for the District of Columbia. 

I mentioned at that time the splendid 
job which had been performed by the 
Nationa] Auditorium Commission which 
we of the Congress had created for the 
purpose of preparing the plans for such 
a center. 

Since making my comments, I have 
been pleased to hear froma great many 
citizens in the metropolitan area who are 
especially interested in seeing Congress 
promptly select one of the alternative 
sites, so that this fine project can be 
commenced. 

It will be recalled that in making my 
original remarks, I pointed out that, 
since I am not a member of the Senate 

Committee and have not had as 


plore the site and other questions, it was 
not possible for me at the time to at- 


bearing upon choosing the best possible 
site should be carefully and promptly 
studied by the Congress. 

Among the many prominent persons 
with whom I subsequently conferred was 
one of the most distinguished members of 
the Commission, Mrs, Robert Low Bacon. 

I had invited her detailed reactions, 


rom her. In it she points out 
the tase for the selection of the Foggy 
Bottom area. 

I know that her communication will 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter of inquiry to Mrs. Bacon and 
her response today be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

ee the exchange 

lence was ordered to be 
printed in the Racot, as follows: 
Marcw 22, 1957. 
Mrs. Ropgrat Low Bacon, 
D. ¢. 


Washington, 

My Dear Mrs. Bacon: I’ve just returned 
from a meeting of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this morning. I was glad 
to hear from our committee consultant, Mr. 
Julius Cahn, of your kind phone messaze, 
regarding my Senate speech on March 18 on 
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the need for @ national cultural center for 
the of Columbia. 

1 know that there are comparatively few, if 
any, people, here in the District, who are 
petter qualified to comment on this subject 
than yourself. I say that, not only on the 
pasis of your most active role om the Audi- 
torium Commission, but in view of your 
many years of other service to this commu- 
nity, as well. 

I understand, for example, that since the 
1920’s, you have been doing your part toward 
the establishment of a National Opera House 
here. Such great civic leadership is certainly 
© ae the circumstances, therefore, I 
would like to invite you personally to give 
me the benefit of your Judgment now on the 
status of the cultural center project. 

I am sure that you feel, as I do, that no 
time should be lost in getting under way 
on it. 

as I know do, the great 
Lae ‘= this cultural 
center. Since, however, I have to work sim- 
ultaneously on many other foreign-policy 
fronts, I have asked Mr. Cahn—in his com- 
mittee service—to help follow through—on 
the cultural center. 

I look forward to receiving your personal 
observations. : 

Sincerely yours, fas 


ane 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of March 22. alee inieeaanenas Stee 
of your appreciation of the interna - 
sntiesanieal of the cultural center for which 
the Auditorium Commission was created by 


act of Congress. ~- , j 
It has long been a matter of amazement 


that the of the United States should 
be unique in its lack of facilities for opera, 
balle 


and zoning. ‘ 

Although in the presentation of our plan 
to the joint district committee of the Senate 
and House the choice of the site was left 


passed 
resolution in favor of the Foggy Bottom site. 
It is the only site easily accessible to 90 
percent of those who would use the center, 
also being near the Lincoln Memorial and 
Memorial Bridge, it would be more frequently 
tourists. 


seen by prominent visitors and 
Foggy between the Lincoln Memo- 
rial and Avenue is the last stretch 


With confidence that your support will 
help to bring about this happy conclusion, 


yours, 
“Vicia M. Bacon. 





How We Lost the Peace 


or 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
"or minvors 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN.~ Mr. President, Eliza- 
beth Churchill Brown, the wife of Con- 
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stantine Brown, the columnist, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back.” This very interesting book deals 
with how we lost the peace. It was re- 
viewed by Mr. Walter Trohan, and his 
review was published in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of October 7, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

How WE Lost THE PEACE—THE ENEMY AT His 

Back, BY ELIZABETH CHURCHILL BROWN 


(Reviewed by Walter Trohan) 


This is the story of how we lost the peace 
after winning World War II in Europe and 
in the Pacific. It is strong meat, but it is 
meticulously documented to support the 
thesis that Communists launched, and dupes 
furthered, policies which prolonged the war 
in Europe and in the Pacific for advancement 
of the interests of the Kremlin. 

There is a detailing of the policy of “un- 
conditional surrender” which prolonged Ger- 
man resistance and of the ignoring of Jap- 
anese surrender overtures so that Soviet 
Ruégsia could get into the Pacific war in time 
to communize Asia. 

Perhaps the book is best summed up by its 
quote of Eugene Dooman, able career diplo- 
mat, in testimony before a Senate commit- 
tee. In detailing pressures which rejected 
sage counsel to keep Soviet Russia out of the 
Pacific war, Dooman said: 

“My purpose in testifying here was to in- 
dicate in general that policies put forward 


by the left-wing press, from the Daily Work- | 


er right down through the line, were in ef- 
fect substantially translated into United 
States policies and to indicate from personal 
knowledge how that operation was carried 
out.” 

All this story has been told, as it developed, 
to readers of the Tribune. Mrs. Brown 
has done a creditable job in weaving one 
segment of the.Communist conspiracy into 
a rounded, if unhappy and even frightening, 
story. Every statement is documented ex- 
cept for the one that she went to the Library 
of Congress to read some of the columns of 
her husband, Constantine Brown, diplomatic 
correspondent for the Washington Star, and 
found the initial inspiration for her book in 
a column January 30, 1945, detailing Russia's 
price for intervention against Japan. It 
would Aardly be necessary to go to the Li- 
brary to get any of Brown's prophetic col- 
umns; his friends could testify that he has 
memorized them and is most happy when 
talking about them. 





Corn Program 





EXTENSION OF _ REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial entitled 
“Deadlock Hurts Midwest,” which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Star of March 
22, 1957, referring to the question of leg- 
islation on a corn program, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DeaDtock Hurts Mmwest 

Now that there seems to be little chance 

of any new legislation to benefit corn farm- 
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ers this year, indications point to a further 
increase in the surplus of corn that already 
is bulging out of Government bins. The 
prospects also are for a further cut in in- 
come of Midwest corn and livestock farmers. 

The huge carryover of corn required that 
the corn allotment be set at 37,300,000 acres 
for this year. That represents such a sharp 
cut in acreage that Corn Belt Congressmen 
had been seeking a new formula to increase 
the 1957 allotment. Without some change, 
the prospects are that many farmers will 
not abide by their allotments and the over- 
all national corn acreage will be far in ex- 
cess of the 37,300,000-acre allotment. Un- 
less farmers plant within allotments, they 
will not be eligible to join the soil bank. 

The efforts of the farm-State Congress- 
men to work out a solution for this problem 
were stymied by an intramural quarrel that 
split the farm bloc wide open. The Demo- 
crats wanted a bill that not only would 
increase corn plantings but also would pro- 
vide soil-bank payments for feed-grain pro- 
ducers and increase soil-bank money for 
growers of wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
and rice. The Republicans were chiefly in- 
terested in benefiting the corn and livestock 
farmers. 

From the Midwest point of view, however, 
the results of the congressional deadlock are 
serious. Further overproduction of corn 
probably will result in a big increase in 
livestock output, which, in turn, could have 
an adverse affect on farm income from this 
source. In addition, many farmers will be 
ineligible for soil-bank benefits which other- 
wise could help prevent a drop in farm in- 
come in this area. 

Both parties will have to share the blame 
for their failure to work out an acceptable 
compromise unless a bipartisan group of 
Midwest Senators succeeds in its current last- 
ditch attempt to put through an acceptable 
measure. 





United States Foreign Policy and the 
Truman Doctrine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 10 
years ago this month President Truman 
went before Congress to proclaim the 
Truman doctrine. This important an- 
niversary went by without much public 
attention in the United States. It did 
not escape the attention of some of our 
allies abroad, however; and in a dispatch 
to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Max 
Freedman, the Guardian’s Washington 
correspondent, pointed out an appropri- 
ate moral. 

Mr. Freedman’s article, which ap- 
peared in his newspaper on March 14, 
1957, was entitled “‘Lessons in How To 
Master a Crisis.” In his opening para- 
graph Mr. Freedman Says: 

It is impossible to imagine a more forlorn 
contrast than the contrast between the cre- 
ative initiative of 1947 and the shambling 
ineptitude which produced the Suez adven- 
ture. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Freedman’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp; and I sug- 
gest that th. message be pondered by 
all Members of Congress who are con- 
cerned with the development of a more 
forthright foreign policy. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LessoNs In How To Master a Crisis 
(By Max Freedman) ~ 

WasHINcTON, March 12.—Ten years ago to- 
day Mr. Truman went before Congress to pro- 
claim the Truman doctrine. This anniver- 
sary is notable for at least three different 
reasons. The doctrine achieved its immedi- 
ate purpose in saving Greece and Turkey 
from Communist domination. Still more im- 
portant, it gave the decisive impetus to Amer- 
ica’s rejection of the allurements of isola- 
tionism and to her acceptance of full respon- 
sibility in world affairs. Finally, it has many 
lessons to teach, if only by the wisdom of 
contrast, in showing how a crisis should be 
mastered. It is impossible to imagine a more 
forlorn contrast than the contrast between 
the creative initiative of 1947 and the sham- 
bling ineptitude which produced the Suez 
adventure. For all these reasons the Truman 
doctrine deserves study. 

At the outset it is essential to dismiss two 
myths which have become part of the conse- 
crated folklore of American politics. It is 
said that the British retreat from respon- 
sibility in Greece and Turkey, a retreat 
enforced by an oppressive sense of economic 
weakness, marks the deliberate renunciation 
by Great Britain of her status as a World 
Power. The other myth would have us be- 
lieve that the United States not only stepped 
into the breach with heroic promptitude but 
that it did so armed with the wisdom which 
soon produced the Marshall plan and the 
larger vision of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The design of history cannot so easily be 
twisted into the trappings of melodrama. 
In the development of American policy there 
was as much creative improvisation as con- 
sistent foresight. 

Only by an effort of memory is it possible 
to recover the mood and atmosphere of those 
vanished years. The compulsion of events 
had driven the American people to accept 
burdens and duties completely remote from 
the traditions- which had sustained their 
early greatness. All the same, there was a 
visible reluctance to abandon the emotional 
comforts of isolationism. More disturbing 
was the refusal of public opinion to recognize 
that Russian communism had become an 
armed doctrine on the rampage, eager to cast 
into thralldom the vulnerable economies of 
Europe. American opinion had to be edu- 
cated before it could be led; and the educa- 
tion, conducted during a period of unexpected 
crisis, could be effective only if there were no 
suggestion of superior wisdom belonging to 
the policymakers. The history of the next 
few weeks provides a salutary lesson in the 
importance of good manners as well as in the 
courage of statesmanship. 

The decision that Britain’s burden in 
Greece and her responsibility towards Turkey 
had grown too great for her diminished 
strength was communicated to Washington 
it is true, at short*notice, but the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Office had both 
been aware for many anxious months that 
Greece and Turkey might be lost to the free 
world, a loss which would open the Middle 
East to the covetous appetites of the Kremlin. 
There was no recrimination between London 
and Washington: no cry of betrayal. Unlike 
the incoherent indignation which disgraced 
the Suez crisis, the alliance was in good heart 
and was functioning with exemplary cordi- 
ality. It never occurred to anyone to inter- 


rupt the sombre march of events by an idle 
and irritating assessment of each country’s 
measure of responsibility for the crisis. The 
urgent task, clear “to every official in Wash- 


ington, concerned not the of the 
crisis but the necessity of preventing it from 
having a disastrous sequel. (No such spirit 
prevailed after Suez. There were two fatal 
barriers: the lack of confidence in Mr. Dulles, 
and the absence of wisdom and candor in 
London and Paris.) 


The significance of the Truman doctrine is 
not to be measured by the grant of $400 mil- 
lions in military and economic aid to Greece 
and Turkey. The United States had expend- 
ed more than that amount in emergency aid 
to Greece since the end of the war. The 
Truman doctrine became a memorable dec- 
laration of American policy because of the 
principles it expressed and the obligations 
assumed by Congress. The United States 
could have thought in terms of an immedi- 
ate crisis; it could have turned to the United 
Nations to escape the burden of national 
leadership; it could have accepted the perma- 
nent decline of British and French power; it 
could have diluted the responsibility of the 
administration by deferring to the wishes of 
Congress. In fact, it did none of these 
things. 

The principles under which Greece and 
Turkey were to be saved from Communist 
enslavement applied with equal authority 
to the other threatened nations. It was the 
universal recognition of these principles 
that made the Truman Doctrine something 
more than an heroic gesture in response to a 
direct challenger and elevated it to the 
status of an enduring principle of American 
action. Equally important was the decision 
to grapple with the problems of economic 
weakness in Western Europe: unless this task 
dominated the nation’s there 
would be a desolating succession of prob- 
lems similar to the perils of Greece and the 
anxieties of Turkey. Once this fundamental 
point became clear, it was possible to move 
from a mere rescue operation to the more 
constructive experiments in world order: the 
Marshall plan and NATO suddenly found 
themselves on the agenda of statesmanship. 
(Once again the Suez crisis provides a shabby 
contrast. The only responsible voice raised 
in a plea for these larger issues belonged to 
Mr. Acheson, who had played perhaps the 
decisive role in the earlier solution of Ameri- 
can policy. But he was now out of power. 
So in the end, after all the torrents of 
rhetoric at the United Nations and the care- 
ful debates in Congress, nothing was done to 
help- Western Europe to pay for its dollar 
imports of oil; the border problems which 
harass the security of Israel were left in 
smudged confusion; and the ugly feuds 
which darken the Middle East were still un- 
resolved.) 

At least as impressive the Truman 
Doctrine, and the greater decisions which 
followed it, was the manner in which the 
United States accepted the risks of leader- 
ship. After formulating its policy, the ad- 
ministration won the quick and valuable co- 
operation of Congress, then responsive to the 
flexible gifts of Senator VANDENBERG. Amer- 
ican opinion. was instructed to realize that 
the burdens cast on the United States would 
be heavy and would be borne for a long 
time, Although the United States acted 
outside the United Nations, as it had to do 


generous policy in Washington have used 
the spur of the Suez crisis to open a happier 
chapter for the Middle East? 
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March 25 


Address by Hon. John Bell Williams, of 
Mississippi, Before the Defenders of 


State Sovereignty and  Individua| 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am pleased to include a 
very able and scholarly address delivered 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Hon. JoHN BELL WILL1«ms, 
delivered in the ballroom of the Jefferson 
Hotel in Richmond, Va., on Friday eve. 
ning, March 22,1957. The occasion was 
a meeting of the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties. 
Our colleague from Virginia, Hon. 
Watkins M. AxpBiTtT, was the toastmaster 
and I had the privilege of presenting 
Congressman WILLIAMs to the audience. 
It was a large and enthusiastic audience 
and the address of Congressman W1:- 
LiaMs was frequently interrupted by loud 
and sustained applatse. At the conclu- 
sion of his address the entire audience 
stood and applauded for several minutes. 

The address is as follows: 

I bring you greetings and best wishes from 
2 million citizens of the great sovereign 
State of Mississippi. As a guest from a 
neighboring State, I come before you not in 
any sense to suggest to you-what policies 
you should adopt or what courses to follow 
in coping with the problems which you may 
encounter in the conduct of your internal 
affairs. Rather, I appear before you as a 
fellow American and a neighboring southern- 
er to discuss with you matters of mutual 
concern to our respective States and people. 
In the words of the Apostle Paul: “Come, let 
us reason together.” 

There is little need to recount the many 
and complex problems that confront our 
great Nation. You know, as I do, that we 
face almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the field of our domestic economy. The for- 
eign doctrines of socialism and communism 
are on the march. Our currency is under- 
going a steady trend toward inflation, and 
our national debt exceeds that of the rest of 
the world combined. We try to cope with 
problems over production in agriculture with 
domestic programs, while our foreign policy 
dreamers concoct new scheme to spend our 
tax moneys to expand the operations of our 
competitors. We face the threat of preda- 
tory war with an atheistic enemy across the 
seas. We have many problems. 

All these, as grave and foreboding as they 
are, must pale into imsignificance, though, 
in the face of the montsorus problem pre- 
sented to us by a political Supreme Court on 
Monday, May 17, 1954. 

Other issues are temporary, and deal with 
the present; they affect primarily this gen- 
eration of Americans. The issue presented 
by the Supreme Court threatens to under- 
mine the very structure of our form of gov- 
ernment. It would dissolve the very founda- 
tions upon which our free democratic society 
was built, and destroy forever the purity of 
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race that future generations of Americans, 

poth white and Negro, have a right to ex- 

pect. It threatens to pervert moral premises 

py translating them into a conglommerate 

potpourri of amalgamated theories of mong- 
- yelization. 2 

we might well consider the fact that once 
mongrelized, we can never reestablish pur- 
ity of Tace, mor can we revive a pride of 
racial integrity. The hand of man can be 
employed to destroy racial purity, but once 
destroyed, man lacks the power to restore 
that purity. That is why we, both white and 
Negro, who have pride of birth and race must 
act to protect and preserve that legacy; 
otherwise those who follow in subsequent 
generations will be shackled with the fet- 
ters of miscegenation and a heritage of im- 
morality beyond which there will be no 
“Por the shame of this it will not be their 
generation, but our generation, which must 
suffer to account. 

In facing up to these problems, we cannot 
afford the luxury of complacency or the con- 
venience of hasty action. If we are to pre- 
yail, and we must prevail, we must act in 
calm and deliberate Judgment, but with the 
firmness and resolve which the occasion de- 
mands. There can be no retreating from 
principle, no compromise born of momentary 
expediency, and no haggling over methods 
when that haggling retards the progress of 
our high purposes. 

Above all, we must present a united front, 
for there is our strength; and we must also 
understand fully the nature of the evil 
and know the identities of our enemies in 
this struggle for our American freedoms. 

It was to meet this vital need that the 
defenders of State sovereignty and individual 
liberty came into being. It was to meet this 
need that the citizens councils in my State 
were born and subsequently the Association 
of Citizens Councils which etxends through- 
out several of our sister States. 

Your ce here tonight is evidence, in 
itself, of your love for the institutions of 
freedom under our great American Consti- 
tution, and your dedication to the preserva- 
tion of the noble ideals that have become 
an integral part of the America we know 
and love. Your presence here speaks elo- 
quently of your concern for the happiness 
and strength of the America of the future. 

Yours is a fight for the future of our great 
American institutions, our civilization, and 
our ideals. You are waging a fight of mor- 
ality and conscience: that children of both 
white and colored races may be permitted 
to enjoy participation in a society unsullied 
a and untsained by moral 

n 

I would be a coward indeed, unworthy of 
my self-respect, unfaithful to the trust of 
my heritage, and a traitor to my children 
and my children’s children, if I sought ref- 
uge—as some do—behind a laissez faire 
acknowledgment of these dangers, and fail 
to rally behind the great and good people of 
my State and Nation when they marshal 
their forces to repel the evils that beset 
us—evils that imperil the future happiness, 
security, and freedom of my children. I 
salute you as great and fearless Americans, 
and I am proud to be a part of you. 

We are struggling to uphold law—not law- 
lessness, We intend to hold our ground 
firmly and resolutely against those who 
would honor an illegal fiat of nine men who 
have made an abortive attempt to change the 
meaning of our Constitution. 

But let there be no mistaking our motives; 
no flouting our aims. We are gaining friends 
throughout this Nation among thinking peo- 
ple; patriots who love, respect, and revere the 
basic concepts of our form of Government. 
These friends are coming to our side because 
they_know we are right. They know that the 
continuation of our dual sovereignty form 
of Government depends upon our ultimate’ 
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victory over the forces of centralization and 
totalitarianism, 

There is no room in our movement for 
those who advocate violence, nor do we have 
a place for those who practice race-mixing 
in private, but who in public anoint them- 
selves as leaders in the fight for racial purity. 
If hatred of minorities is to be the criterion 
for membership in our resistance move- 
ments, it would be better that we dissolve 
our organization, for hatred breeds strife, 
lawlessness, anarchy, and destruction. 

Ours must be a firm but peaceful resist- 
ance. Peace and understanding, enlighten- 
ment, and fundamental Americanism will 
have to be our battlecry as we seek to enlist 
friends and allies throughout the rest of the 
Nation. 

Remember this: All the progress we have 
made since Black Monday toward exposing 
the hyprocrisy and evil designs of our mod- 
ern carpetbag enemies; all the gains we have 
made in demonstrating the illegality of the 
Court's decisions; all the sympathy we have 
cultivated in other areas of the country in 
our crusade for the rights of the several 
States—all this can be swept away with one 
shotgun blast, by one explosion of dyna- 
mite touched off in the heat of passion. 

Our legitimate patriotic organizations will 
not fight lawlessness with lawlessness. The 
Defenders in Virginia, the citizens councils 
in my State of Mississippi and our other 
legitimate resistance organizations will 
never condone or place the stamp of approval 
on violence as their weapon to preserve in- 
dividual freedom in this country. 

It is tragic, indeed, that our once-re- 
spected United States Supreme Court, hon- 
ored through the ages for their legal ability 
and their personal and judicial integrity, 
should conduct themselves officially in such 
@ manner as to bring down on their heads 
the shame that has followed in the wake 
of some of their recent decisions. 

Three years have passed since they ex- 
changed their judicial robes for the caps and 
gowns of sociology professors and proceeded 
to tear the heart from the American Constj- 
tution by their fantastic ruling in the school- 
segregation cases. It is a sad commentary 
on current judicial integrity when their de- 
cisions can be attacked on legal premises by 
eminent lawyers and jurists from every part 
of our country. Sadder, indeed, is the fact 
that, to my information, at least, not one 
single legal authority of any stature has been 
willing or able to come forward and offer a 
legal @efense for the Court’s Black Monday 
decisions. , 

Criticism of the Supreme Court's recent 
decisions, which overtly usurp powers ang 
functions rightly belonging to the States 
or other branches of the Federal Government, 
has not been confined to unofficial sources. 

We have reached a pretty pass, indeed, 
when the supreme court of a sovereign State 
of the Union finds decisions and orders of 
the Federal Supreme Court so unreasonable, 
so fantastic, and so contrary to both law 
and the public interest as to compel them 
openly to defy its edicts. This occurred but 
a few weeks ago in Florida, when the Florida 
Supreme Court was compelled in good con- 
science and consistent with established law, 
to state in one of their decisions: 


“Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
attempt to convert into a writ of right that 
which has for centuries at common law and 
in this State been considered a discretionary 
writ; nor can we conceive that that Court 
would hold that the highest court of a 
sovereign State does not have the right to 
control the effective date of its own discre- 
tionary process. 

“It is a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished’ that the concept of States rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human liberties 
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now. And whatever one's ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that if 
the death knell of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jeffersonian democracy is to be 
tolled, the bell should be rung by the peo- 
ple themselves, as the Constitution contem- 
plates. President Lincoln's words of warning 
are just as true today as they were almost-a 
century ago, when he said, in his first in- 
augural address on March 4, 1861: 

“If the policy of the Government upon 
vital quéstions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that, eminent tribunal.’ 

“And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.’” 

A recent Alabama criminal case, reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
brought forth this comment from the cir- 
cuit judge before whom the case had been 
tried: 

“The opinion is the voice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the hand is 
the hand of the NAACP. The opinion of the 
majority of the Court speaks the truth 
neither as to the facts nor as to the law. 
The opinion offends and is repugnant te 
judicial sensibilities and the good name of 
the people of Alabama. In the sacrifice of 
the South on the altar of the Supreme 
Court's psychological and sociological omni- 
science the Fikes case is but another hand- 
ful of salt to rub into our wounds. It is a 
damning confession and commentary on our 
times.” 

Here in Virginia, your supreme court of 
appeals, on January 18, 1956, found it neces- 
sary to repudiate a directive of the Federal 
Supreme Court in a case involving Virginia's 
marriage laws. 

Rejecting an unwarranted invasion of the 
field of jurisdiction reserved to the State of 
Virginia, and refusing to be intimidated by 
the Supreme Court into taking action con- 
trary to established law, your supreme court 
of appeals said in its opinion: 

“The record before the circulit court of 
the city of Portsmouth was adequate for a 
decision of the issues presented to it. The 
record before this court was adequate for 
deciding the issues on review. The decision 
of the circuit court adjudicated the issues 
presented to that court. The decision of 
this court adjudicated the issues presented 
to it. The decree of the trial court and the 
decree of this court affirming it have become 
final so far as these courts are concerned.” 

Recently, a Federal judge in the great State 
of Texas refused to order compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s black Monday decisions, 
reminding the Supreme Court that “if there 
are civil rights, there are also civil wrongs.” 
In his decision, he openly and officially criti- 
cized the Supreme Court for its segregation 
decisions, stating flatly that they were based 
on no law, but rather on what the Court 
regarded as more authoritative: modern 
psychological knowledge. 

The fact is, my friends, that there is no 
legal basis for the Court’s decision in the 
school cases. Their decision flies in the very 
face of the Constitution, and is repugnant 
to every principle and concept of estab- 
lished law. 

For 58 years, since the Court first enun- 
ciated the separate but equal doctrine as 
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being in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements of equal protection under the 
law, the right of the States to educate their 
children in segregated public schools was 
not in question. In a succession of deci- 
sions the Supreme Court affirmed and reaf- 
firmed that right of the several States, so 
that the separate and equal doctrine be- 
came a firmly fixed principle of law, a part 
of the American institution. 

Acting on this premise, the Southern 
States have poured multiplied millions of 
their State tax dollars into programs of 
equalization, to bring Negro schools.to a 
level of equality with the white schools, and 
seeking to assure complete equality in edu- 
cating the Negro and white youth. The 
States have initiated and carried out these 
programs out of a sense of fairness to both 
races, and in complete disregard of the fact 
that the burden of expense in so doing rests 
squarely and almost wholly upon the mem- 
bers of the white race alone. 

Even this was not enough to satisfy the 
radical element, which continues to agitate 
and to press—not for equal status for so- 
called minorities—but for a preferred status, 
and a condition wherein the majority shall 
be subject to the rule of the minority. 

Simply and succinctly, the Supreme Court, 
in its Black Monday decisions, yielded to the 
pressure of these johnny-come-lately po- 
litical opportunists, who claim to hold the 
balance of power between the two major po- 
litical parties and who demand ransom with 
the political future of this country as their 
hostage. 

All these facts the liberals brush off as 
the bigoted rantings of Southern race bait- 
ers and demagogs, and when confronted 
with these truths, they cringe and seek 
shelter behind pious declamations and ideal- 
istic but irrelevant platitudes. 

I am sorry to say, though, that these ele- 
ments have become so strong in recent times 
that they control a great segment of the 
press and radio of this country, to the extent 
that a form of censorship has been imposed 
against the dissemination of information and 
news that might—directly or indirectly—re- 
fiect favorably on the attitudes of southern 
white people, and the logic—moral and 
legal—of our position. 

In many areas, news stories that justify 
southern attitudes are deliberately withheld 
from print; statements favoring segrega- 
tion by Southern leaders are deliberately dis- 
torted to make the author appear as a bigoted 
fool. Words are lifted from context to make 
it look as if we in the South hold our Negro 

friends and neighbors in utter contempt— 
which is, as you know, contrary to all of the 
teachings and traditions of the southern 
people. They refer to our area as the Bible 
Belt, and proceed to hold our religious be- 
liefs up to public ridicule. It has been 
impossible for us to tell our side of the story 
to the Nation, because we have been denied 
access to the means with which to communi- 
cate it. 7 

It is significant that those who are farthest 
removed from the problem, and who know 
less about it, are the first to come forward 
with solutions to it. Segregation is no prob- 
lem, for instance, in Minnesota, or Montana, 
or Oregon, or Arizona, where an infinitesimal 
percentage of the population is comprised of 
— The problem belongs to the South, 
and it is ours to solve in the way we deem 
best suited to local conditions and needs. 

We do not welcome the interference—how- 
ever well-intentioned it may be—of outsiders 
whose cnly knowledge of conditions here is 
to be gained from a slanted northern press, 
or the commercialized diatribes of scalawag 
southern journalists. 

Is it bigotry te hold that race consciousness 


is a virtue, as distinguished from race preju- 


dice? Race consciousness is neither preju- 
dice nor intolerance. It is an innate aware- 
ness of a birthright being held in trust for 
posterity. In every group, white and Negro, 
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there are individuals who, despising their 
birthright, have violated that trust. It is 
even so in Virginia, but, thank God, a major- 
ity of us have been taught, and we under- 
stand, how it came about that Israel became 
a great nation, while Edom faded into obliv- 
ion. We recall the downfall of every great 
empire when it became infiltrated with im- 
morality and was reduced to mongrelization 
through racial in and inter- 
mingling. Eyen Benjamin Disraeli, a great 
man in his day, said: “No man will treat with 
indifference the principle of race, for it is the 
key to history.” 

Race consciousness, recognized as a virtue 
among the southern people, both white and 
colored, is a symbol of evil in the eyes of a 
great majority of the northern press and, I 
am sorry to say, is being preached as anti- 
Christian from many pulpits throughout the 
country. 

I am not a student of the Bible, though 
I profess faith in Christianity and the om- 
nipotence of God. Eminent southern clergy- 
men, in whom I rely for my interpretations 
of the Word of God, have told me unequivo- 
cally that segregation is not a spiritual sub- 
ject, and that there is nothing in the Bible 
or its teachings that can be cited directly or 
indirectly to support the theories recently 
advanced that segregation, per se, is anti- 
Christian or contrary to the teachings of the 
Son of God. Yet, they tell me that the Bible 
deals with miscegnation and interracial mar- 
riages in no uncertain terms, holding this to 
be contrary to the principles of godliness, 
and in contradiction to the teachings of 
Christianity. 

Thus, church leaders who adopt the pious 
attitude that interracial marriage and the 
resulting mongrel offspring are aceeptable in 
the light of Christian teachings assume unto 
themselves the divine power to rewrite the 
meaning of the Gospel. In so doing, they 
invade the realm of politics and their preach~ 
ings to that extent, at least, should be ac- 
corded consideration in that light, and that 
light alone. 

The fact is that there are basic differences 
between members of the white and colored 
races, and so tong as those differences con- 
tinué to be as pronounced as they are, inte- 
gration of the races where Negroes exist in 
great numbers is but a meaningless figure of 
speech and will not work. This fact was 
never more clearly documented than it was 
last fall, when the tragic results of racial 
integration in our Nation’s Capital came 
into public view through the vehicle of a 
congressional investigation. As a member 
of that investigating committee, I can tell 
you that the conditions revealed to public 
view were shocking beyond imagination. If 
you have not had an opportunity to read 
the report of findings that resulted from 
that, investigation, I wovld urge you to do 
so. It is a vivid portrayal of what we.may 
expect if we sit by and permit forced inte- 
gration to come about in our schools. 

I shall not deal here with the various 
force bills, popularly. called the civil-rights 
bills, one of which was reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee last week, except to 
tell you that these bills deprive American 
citizens of their most fundamental and basic 
civil rights, while guaranteeing no additional 
civil rights to any citizen, white or Negro. 
These bills specifically deny the right of 
citizens to trial by jury in certain cases; 
make the United States a party ‘to lawsuits 
against individuals for the benefit of other 
individuals, and grant more authority to the 
Attorney General of the United States than 
has ever been conferred on an individual 
since the days of absolute monarchies and 
the “divine right of kings.” 


The civil-rights bilis deal primarily with - 


the so-called right to vote, and would grant 
the Attorney General the power to interfere 
with the right of the States to determine 
the qualifications of electors as specifically 
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and exclusively granted to them unde: the 
Constitution. All this they would do in the 
name of protecting the so-called right t 
vote. 

Proponents of the civil-rights bills over. 
look the fact that the privilege of franchise 
is not now, and has never been—under ou; 
form of -government—considered a civ) 
right. So we wonder just what kind of 
civil right they are trying to protect by de. 
priving our citizens of the right to trial by 
jury, to free speech, and the right to choose 
one’s own associates. 

In Kent’s commentaries, there is the def- 
nation of civil rights as “the right of per. 
sonal security, the right of personal liberty, 
and the right to acquire and enjoy property. 
Right itself, in-a civil suit, is that which 
any man is entitled to have, or to do, or to 
require from others, within the limits of pre. 
scribed law.” 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary is very concise 
in the definition: “Civil rights are those 
which have no relation to the establishment, 
support, or management of government.” 

Black’s Law Dictionary says: “Civil rights 
are such as belong to every citizen of the 
State or country or, in a wider sense, to ai] 
its inhabitants, and are not connected with 
the administration or organization of gov- 
ernment. They include the rights of prop- 
erty, marriage, protection of the laws, free- 
dom of contract, trial by jury, etc.” 

If the right to vote is an inherent civil 
right of the American people, then it must 
be conferred on all our people without re- 
striction for any reason, whether it be age, 
place or length of residence, failure to regis- 
ter, or any reason whatever. 

Otherwise it is a conferred privilege and 
not a right. The fact that the Constitution 
gives the States the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of their electors, and did not 
require the granting of universal suffrage 
without restriction, of necessity removes the 
privilege of voting from the category of be- 
ing an inherent civil right. 

All of these developments: The drive for 
integration of the races; the passage of Fed- 
eral civil rights legislation, and recent Su- 
preme Court decisions depriving the States 
of other basic powers specifically reserved to 
them by the Constitution are but part and 
parcel of an alien movement that has been 
underway in this Nation ever since we be- 
came the dominant world power. Enemies 
of America know that if they can destroy 
the sovereignty of the several States of this 
Union and concentrate all authority in 
Washington, their last major hurdle toward 
gaining control over our vast commonwealth 
shall have been completed. 

I would quote from a well known Ameri- 
can: “The Federal Government did not cre- 
ate the States of this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of Government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national State in which the seeds of autoc- 
racy can take root and -grow.” 

Those are: the words of Dwight D. EFisen- 
hower, spoken during his 1952 campaign for 
the office of President of the United States. 

Listen to this, spoken by this same man 
to the Conference of Governors, meeting the 
next year in Seattle, Wash.: “I am here be- 
cause of my indestructible conviction that 
unless we preserve in this country the place 
of State government with the power of au- 
thority, the responsibilities, and the rev- 
enues necessary to discharge those responsi- 
bilities, then we are not mg to have 
America as we have known it. We will have 
some other form of government.” 

My friends, those words were spoken by 
our President at a time when he was seeking 
the political support of good and patriotic 
Americans, and they ring with the essence 
of American statesmanship. I regret to tell 
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you that, in my opinion, his subsequent 
official actions have not been consonant with 
those statements of basic principles. On the 
contrary, I think ‘it can be said with reason- 
able accuracy that no president in the his- 
tory of our great Nation, in the discharge 
of his official duties, has more flagrantly re- 
ste Po eenceteed tals mers toes 
ubli 

res Present occupant of the House at 1600 
pennsylvania Avenue. Where advocates of 
states Rights and Constitutional Govern- 
ment had thought they had a champion, they 
soon found a quisling to their cause. 

I regret to say that few champions of 
states’ Rights are found in my party—the 
opposition party—outside the Southern 
States; nor can my party be held blameless 
for the many sins against America that have 
been committed in the name of civil rights 
and general public welfare. 

America can be saved, and our democratic 
society preserved, but only if Americans have 
sufficient love for it to make the sacrifices 
necessary to preserve it. 

As God-fearing people, we are obligated 
to resist tyranny, no matter what form it 
may take. If we are true to ourselves, we 
must resist it even when it wears the sheep's 
clothing of judicial robes, if freedom is to 
be the legacy we bequeath to our children. 

The resolving of this crisis does not call 
for complacency, timidity, or cowardice. It 
will call for taxing new reservoirs of courage, 
and will demand sacrifices that will test the 
strength of our convictions, In the face of 
the Supreme Court’s brazen usurpation of 
authority, its flagrant of consti- 
tutional limitations, its willful flouting of 
judicial precedents, its wanton contempt for 
the doctrine of stare decisis and other rec- 
ognized principles of established law, we 
must resort to drastic measures if we are 
to preserve the structure of our Republic. 
This will mean suffering and sacrifice on 
the part of liberty-loving Americans, and 
it means seizing the offensive from the 
conscienceless self-seeking elements who seek 
to destroy_our Republic. It means that we 
must seek and find the courage that dis- 
tinguished our great American ancestors in 
their struggle to build this Republic, and 
there can be no retreating from principte 
for any cause whatsoever. ’ 

In this historic fight to preserve American 
liberty, I would remind you—as did your 
great senior Senator, the Honorable Harry 
FLoop Brrp, earlier this week—that the 
great sovereign Commonwealth of Virginia 
is marked as the first and most important 
target of those who would destroy State 
sovereignties, As your Senator said, the 
Federal Government and the NAACP mean 
“to try and bring Virginia to her knees 
first.” I can tell you, as a citizen of a sister 
State, that the integration forces are con- 
centrating their fire upon you, not only 
because of the great prestige you enjoy 
among the several States, but because they 
know that if they can break the will of the 
people of Virginia, other States will lose 
the will to resist, and will capitulate as a 
matter of course. 

These beautiful hills gave to us the 
architects of American liberty. It was one 
of your séns who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence; another is credited with be- 
ing the father of the American Constitution; 
and still another led the forces of independ- 
ence against the crown, and later served as 
our first and most revered President. 

The character of the people of the Comes 
monwealth of Virginia has always been re- 
flected in the quality of leadership that Vir- 
ginia ‘has furnished to our Nation from 
colonial times until now. You have never 
failed America in any hour of crisis, and I 
am confident as an American that in this 
crisis, Virginia will again furnish the lea7+r- 
ship so badly needed for our patriotic *.meri- 
can cause, 
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We in Mississippi, our neighbors in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Georgia, and our sister 
States are also under attack. We know that 
direct assaults against us are in the planning 
stage. But for the present, the frontlines of 
the fight to save America are in Virginia, and 
our hopes and prayers are with you as you 
seek to turn back the evil forces of central- 
ization, miscegenation, and racial amaigama- 
tion. 

The man from Monticello once said: 
“Timid men * * * prefer the calm of des- 
potism to the boisterous sea of liberty.” He 
said, “The God that gave us life gave us lib- 
erty at the same timé. The hand of force 
may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 

It was his creed that resistance to tyranny 
was obedience to God. 

The same God that watched over Jeffer- 
son, and inspired him to swear eternal hos- 
tility against tyranny, watches over us to- 
night. With His divine guidance and help 
we shall not fail. 





Does Congress Really Want Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


* Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “Does Congress Really 
Want Economy?” published in the Louis- 
ville Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Times of March 21, 

‘ 1957} 


Does ConGress REALLY WANT ECONOMY? 


Congress, reflecting what may well be a 
general public uneasiness, has been bemoan- 
ing the size of President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed budget. If Congress is in a mood to 
do more than weep, it could make a good 
start by adopting the administration's pro- 
posal to increase postal rates so as to dimin- 
ish if not eliminate the annual postal deficit. 

In the last 10 years, the total Post Office 
Department deficit has been approximately 
$5 billion. “The interest alone on this por- 
tion of the national debt is now costing 
American taxpayers more than $100 million 
@ year,” Postmaster General Summerfield 
said early in 1955. And unless postal rates 
are increased, the 1957—58 fiscal year will add 
nearly $700 million to the postal deficit. 

A POSTAL BARGAIN 


Despite this burden, Congress always has 
been reluctant to increase postal rates. De- 
spite congressional talk about economy, there 
is no assurance that Congress will be con- 
sistent this year and pass the cost of the 
postal service on to those who use the 
service. 

In comparison with people in other coun- 
tries, American postal users are getting a real 
bargain. A study made a couple of years ago 
showed that postage on an ordinary letter, 
3 cents here, is 4.17 cents in England, 5 cents 
in Canada, 8.5 cents in Sweden, and 9.6 cents 
in Germany. Yet costs in this country are 
higher and distances are greater. No wonder 
the Post Office Department runs up a larger 
deficit than any other national system. 

WOULD CUT DEFICIT 


The administration’s proposal, put before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
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mittee this week by Mr. Summerfield, would 
not eliminate the deficit but would reduce 
it to $189 million. The rate on first-class 
mail would go from 3 to 4 cents; post cards 
would go up from 2 cents to 3; airmail letters 
from 6 cents to 7, and airmail cards from 
4 cents to 6. Other increases would be made 
for second- and third-class mail. 

What would this amount to for the average 
household? Very little, actually, for it is 
estimated that the ordinary family mails 
only about 10 letters a month, which would 
mean an added cost of 10 cents a month. 

It seems to us that if Congress wants to be 
taken seriously in its talk about economy, it 
will demonstrate its good faith by putting 
the postal increases into effect. 





The Engineer in the Atomic Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an article entitled “The Engineer 
in the Atomic Era,” written by Thomas E. 
Murray, P. E., member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and appearing in 
the issue of the American Engineer of 
November 1956. The views of Mr. Mur- 
ray should be publicized as extensively as 
possible and his article should be read by 
as Many persons as possible. Itis anar- 
ticle Which should not only command the 
attention of all, but challenges the at- 
tention and consideration of all persons. 
There is no man more qualified in the 
world to discuss or write on the subject 
matter of the within article than Mr. 
Murray. 

Thomas E. Murray graduated from 
Yale University’s Sheffield Scientific 
School in 1911 with a bachelor of science 
degree in mechanical engineering. 
Within a few years after graduation from 
college, he entered directly into the field 
of management, becoming president of 
the Metropolitan Engineering Co., which 
was founded some years earlier by his 
father, who was himself an engineer of 
achievement in the electric and power in- 
dustry. From 1915 to 1949, Mr. Thomas 
E. Murray served as president of that 
company and of the subsequently found- 
ed Murray Manufacturing Co. He has 
served as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission since 1950. 

His ingenuity and creative ability are 
indicated by some 200 patents which have 
been granted him covering a wide range 
of achievements. During World War II, 
Commissioner Murray won a special 
award from the United States Govern- 
ment for his invention of a new method 
of manufacturing shells which saved 
tons of strategic material and accounted 
for 25 percent of all World War II trench 
mortar shell production. 

His sound judgment and rare mixture 
of kindly understanding and adherence 
to principle being well known and ap- 
preciated, he has been called upon to 
serve the public in many capacities, such 
as his successful peace-making efforts in 
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1941 in the important Beli Aircraft con- 
troversy and his successful efforts in la- 
bor disputes involving New York City bus 
companies. 
The article follows: 
Tue ENGINEER’ IN THE ATOMIC ERA 
(By Thomas E. Murray, P. E.) 


The realities of atomic energy have made 
one fact abundantly clear—that no indi- 
vidual can rightly stand apart from man- 
kind or remain unconcerned by his respon- 
sibilities for the well-being of his fellowmen. 
The fact of this mutual interdependence 
among men as a condition of human welfare 
has been recognized for ages. But the prac- 
tical consequences of the failure of the indi- 
vidual to assume his responsibilities could— 
in this nuclear era—be tragedy on a scale 
not yet experienced. Where failure in the 
past has meant poverty and death—even of 
tremendous porportions—failure in the fu- 
ture can bring into question the very con- 
tinued existence of mankind. 

Each individual—and particularly each 
educated man—has under these circum- 
stances the responsibility of acquainting 
himself with the facts of atomic energy as 
they pertain to the possibilities both for the 
betterment and for the destruction of man- 
kind. The engineer should feel this respon- 
sibility to a preeminent degree. For his 
special qualifications endow him with an 
ability to comprehend with greater clarity 
than most, the concrete dimensions both of 
the threat and promise inherent in the atom, 
And this greater comprehension should bring 
forth in his own actions and in those of 
his profession concerted efforts, not only to 
alleviate the threat; but to transform the 
promise of atomic energy into practical 
reality. : 

Quite apart from the danger of catastrophe 
inherent in atomic energy, engineers would 
by their nature enthusiastically seek to pene- 
trate its secrets, to harness it in man’s 
service. This is in the very best traditions 
of the engineering profession. Ordinarily 
any relationships that exist between the 
constructive and destructive uses of the vari- 
ous forces of nature are not in themselves 
of special importance. Yet my over 6 years 
experience as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has convinced me, an engineer 
by profession, that the promise of atomic 
energy and programs for its realization can- 
not rightly be disassociated from the threat. 
These years of close association with with 
the ever-growing proportions of the menace 
have intensified my views as to the respon- 
sibilities we have, individually and collec- 
tively, to accelerate dévelopment of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Moreover, 
I am persuaded that more widespread 
awareness of the nature and scope of the 
danger we face would be accompanied by 
an increasing insistence that our programs 
for peaceful employment of the atom be 
greatly augmented. Engineers have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility of con- 
tributing to that wider understanding. But 
first each must himself become acquainted 
with the facts. In what follows I shall at- 
tempt to indicate some of the more impor- 
tant ones. 

The first is that man has now developed 
nuclear weapons of such power that thé ex- 
plosion of a sufficient number could render 
the earth uninhabitable. ‘The President in a 
speech on September 20, 1956, described the 
situation in these words: “We witness today 
in the power of nuclear weapons a new and 
wider dimension of the deadly horror of war. 
Humanity has now achieved, for the first 
time in its history, the power to end its 
history.” 1 

This is the stark, if almost inconceivable, 
reality. As such, one might suppose that 
the collective intelligence of mankind would 
be imbued with concern lest man, as a con- 
sequence of his actions, be overtaken by a 
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fate so monstrous. Regrettably there is 
little or no evidence that it has. At least 
there is little to indicate that the conse- 
quences of nuclear warfare are being per- 
mitted to exercise the decisive influence 
which they should wield in determining the 
actions of nations. 

Some insight into the grave nature of the 
problem can be gained by retracing the course — 
of nuclear weapons development. In World 
War II the power of a bomb was its explosive 
force, the force of a blast, accompanied by 
heat and followed by fire. The atomic bomb, 
of the kind unfortunately dropped on Hiro- 
shima, was a bomb bigger by many thou- 
sands of times than the biggest high explo- 
sive bomb dropped during the war. Before 
we had time fully to comprehend the impli- 
cations of these weapons we were catapulted 
into the hydrogen era by the thermonuclear 
explosion of November 1, 1952. This and 
subsequent explosions have made it clear 
that nuclear weapons can be produced, not 
many thousands but many millions of times 
the explosive power of World War II block- 


busters. Beyond that we Know that there © 


is no upper limit to the size of nuclear explo- 
sions that can be produced. 

The several orders of magnitude by which 
thermonuclear weapons transcend and even 
dwarf atomic weapons in explosive pOwer 
warrants our considering hydrogen weapons 
as in a class by themselves. But great as 
is this difference, it is not the more im- 
portant one. The thermonuclear bomb in- 
flicts destruction by blast and thermal effects 
over a far larger area than atomic weapé6ns. 


But it also unleashes destruction in a more 


insidious form—in the form of a fallout of 
radioactive particles. This radioactive fall- 
out, which consists largely of the products of 
atomic fission is localized in the case of 
atomic weapons. But the fallout which re- 
sults from the detonation of hydrogen 
weapons reaches in its effects far beyond the 
areas of blast and thermal 

The contamination which results from this 
fallout creates hazards of both an immediate 
and long-term nature. An immediate 
is created in thousands of square miles ad- 
jacent to the site of a thermonuclear explo- 
sion carried out in close proximity to the 
ground. In this area the radioactivity is 
of such intensity that protective measures 
would have to be taken for days and some- 
times even weeks and months to prevent 
death or serious illness to those 3 

Hazards of a long-term nature would in- 
clude those due to internal exposure to radi- 
ation from materials inhaled or ingested. 
The most important contribution to this 
hazard is that from radioactive strontium. 


its decay products. Moreover, its radioac- 


tivity persists over long periods of time—its 
intensity dying off by a factor of one-half 


every 28 years. 
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ing plants. It then passes as food into ty, 
human body where it is absorbed in ;y, 
bone structure. Here its beta radiation ;; 
sufficiently intense, can cause changes in 


the bone and even bone tumors. ©; {)). 
fact there is no question. Questions 
arise, however, in attempting to establish 


the amount of radiostrontium that co.» be 
carried by humans without harmful! e‘fec:; 
Nevertheless, from what we know it is clea; 
that the explosion of a sufficiently larop 
number of thermonuclear weapons ¢cou\q 


bring about concentrations of radiostrontiym 
in human bones on a worldwide basis which 
are considerably in excess of the maximum 
considered permissible for the general popy. 
lation. ; 

This is one of the consequences that must 
be understood by the term all-out nuclear 
warfare. There are others. There is, fo; 
instance, the harmful effects of a genetic 
nature that mankind would incur as a rest 
of large-scale use of nuclear weapons. 4). 
though our knowledge is not sufficient to 
predict the degree of damage; it is adequate 
to warft us of the disaster that could lic in 
this direction. 

These and other consequences of all-out 
nuclear warfare should, I think, convince 
every individual that he has a responsibility 
to prevent this present threat from becom- 
ing a reality. I am of the belief that one of 
our best hopes for insuring against this is to 
educate each individual to a very real under- 
standing of the potential for good and for 
evil in atomic energy. From. widespread 
understanding of this type there would come 
forth concerted efforts to insure realization 
of the potential for good inherent in atomic 
energy. Such a positive approach poses spe- 
cial responsibilities for the engineer. For his 
is the “art and science by which the proper- 
ties of matter and the sources of power in 
nature are made useful to mankind.” And 
atomic energy as a source of power is one of 
the potentially most attractive of all the 
applications of atomic energy. 

As the nations of the world strive for 
higher living standards and as ever increas- 
ing inroads are made in the world’s energy 
and material resources, the availability of 
energy becomes a matter of crucial impor- 
tance. Certain aspects of the problem are of 
a@ long-range nature; others are of such im- 
mediacy as to require action beginning now. 

Over the long term there is for example the 
necessity of providing for population growth. 
The world’s population will have risen in the 
course of the present century from 1.5 billions 
to between four and five billion individuals. 
Even in the absence of improved living 
standards and depletion of material re- 
sources, this increase in population would 
have posed eventual problems. The fact is, 
of course, that strenuous efforts are being 
made the world over, and particularly in 
undeveloped countries to increase standards 
of living. It has been estimated that, if the 
entire world were to use mineral resources at 
the rate characteristic of this country, six 
times the amount currently being used would 
be required. The implications in terms of 
increased energy requirements are at once 
apparent. . 

Meanwhile the availability-of these re- 
sources is dwindling. For example, where we 
‘were formerly using copper ores containing 
5 percent copper, we are now reduced to 
processing those averaging nine-tenths of 1 
pegeent. In consequence greater expendi- 
tures of energy are required. A like condi- 
tion obtains with respect toiron ore. Within 
a few years we will be processing ores con- 
taining 25 to 30 percent iron. By contrast 
the ore mined in the Mesabi Rangé 
contained 50 percent and more iron. If we 
start using taconite ore we might be using 
2 or more pounds of coal to produce 1 of steel 
where formerly 1 pound sufficed for produc- 
ing 1 pound of steel from high grade ores. 
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These three factors of population growth, 
prospective improvement in living standards, 
and depletion of materials resources com- 
pine to heighten the importance of energy 
to man’s future. Such is the need that we 
are forced to look beyond the limited re- 
sources of conventional fuels to a new source. 
And such @ source—almost unlimited in its 

tential—is available in atomic energy. 

The need to accelerate development of this 
new source of energy is a matter for action 
now. Shortages of conventional _ are of 
present concern for some countries abroad, 
especially the highly industrialized nations 
of Western Europe. In such countries im- 
ported fuels are necessary to maintain and 
expand their economies. For example, in the 
case of Western Europe, the total net ex- 

nditure of fuel imports have been placed 
at between $1.5 and $2 billion for 1955, 
and these are expected to increase to $5 bil- 
lion by 1975. 

The United Kingdom has already deter- 
mined that the development of atomic elec- 
tric power is essential to its future and has 
undertaken its development as a matter of 
national policy. Under its program a large 
number of power stations will be built by 
1965, having a combined installed capacity 
of 1% million kilowatts. 

The pattern of atomic-power application in 
underdeveloped countries is still a matter of 
conjecture. This is not to say that the need 
is uncertain. There are many situations 
where shortage or inaccessibility of conven- 
tional fuels argues for the application of 
nuclear power now. In others, sound plan- 
ning for the future should mean that at 
least a start be made now in this direction. 
What eventuates from this pattern of need 
will depend on the progress we as a nation 
make in developing atomic power. The fact 
is, however, that formidable barriers stand 
in the way of progress in this field. And 
there is the further fact that these barriers 
lie, in large degree, in the field of engineering. 
Some of the problems involved are new; in 
others the only element of newness derives 
from their application in association with 
the utilization of atomic energy. Most of 
the traditional branches of engineering have 
already felt their impact in some degree. 
This combination of the new with the fa- 
miliar and this diversity in scope can best 
be illustrated by examples. 

To begin with the familiar, some of the 
most crucial problems that confront us in 
building power reactors are those of cor- 
rosion. water-cooled reactors, for exam- 
ple, the’ corrosion resistance in very hot 
water of the materials involved is a decisive 
element in their selection. Poor corrosion 
characteristics can have unfortunate conse- 
quences in reducing heat transfer in the 
reactor, im imereasing the radioactivities 
carried in the coolant, in causing malfunc- 
tion of moving parts, and deterioration of 
the coolant-containing boundaries. One 
thing is clear, we need far more information 
than we now have the corrosion 
characteristics of conventional materials in 
ordinary water at high temperatures, the 
basic requirement of corrosion resistance 
is not new, but it is one of crucial impor- 
tance in reactor design. 

Corrosion resistance, for example, is im- 
portant in the selection of materials for re- 
actor fuel elements. These fuel elements, 
which contain the heat-releasing fissionable 
materials, must operate at high tempera- 
tures in the presence of intense radiation 
with little consequent deformation. In ad- 
dition to corrosion-resistant the ma- 
terials used should capture as few neutrons 
as possible. This combination of require- 
ments has given rise to the use in reactors 
of an entirely new metal, zirconium. — 

There is another approach to the fuel ele- 
ment problem which would eliminate the 
dificult problems involved in fuel element 
fabrication and corrosion. That is to dis- 
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solve the fissionable material or fuel in the 
coolant which circulates through and re- 
moves heat from the reactor. The present 
difficulty is that the chemical solutions 
which carry the fuel are very corrosive and 
also tend to break down under reactor op- 
erating conditions of high temperature and 
radiation. To seive this problem will be to 
take a long stride toward the realization of 
a reactor that is fundamentally attractive 
with respect to such characteristics as con- 
trol, safety, and the economics of power pro- 
duction. 

In the broader field of metallurgy there is 
this same insistent need to cope with older 
problems while at the same time exterding 
our knowledge to solve the newer ones. We 
have still to learn much more about the 
welding of materials used in reactor plants 
than we now know. Several factors make it 
especially important that we acquire this 
knoweldge. Among them are the necessity 
of using welded joints to meet stringent 
leakage standards that must be met in 
reactor construction and the severe hazards 
that can accompany failure. 

In its newer aspects atomic energy has al- 
ready brought with it the development of 
new metals such as hafnium, and more in- 
tensive development of others such as beryl- 
lium and the liquid metals. But there is one 
metal that presently requires much more 
development than it has hitherto received. 
I refer to plutonium, a fissionable material 
produced in all nuclear reactors. As power 
reactors come into operation more and more 
plutonium will be produced, processed, and 
made available as fuel for new reactors. As 
matters now stand, however, we just do not 
have sufficient information to enable us to 
use this plutonium satisfactorily as a reactor 
fuel. Hence, the development of plutonium 
metallurgy must stand high on the priority 
list of problems whose solution is vital to 
the future of nuclear power reactors. 

Problems not less difficult than those al- 
ready mentioned will be encountered in the 
other branches of engineering: in developing 
technologies of liquid metal coolants, in 
synthesizing complex circuitory to control 
nuclear processes, in extending heat transfer 
knowledge to meet the special requirements 
of reactors, and in myriad other forms. Be- 
yond these problems, however, there are two 
general considerations pertaining to the en- 
gineering development of reactors which are 
of paramount importance. Both concern 
the potential hazards of reactor operation. 
And for that reason each brings into focus 
the responsibility that the engineer has to 
the community. 

One of these general problems is that of 
reactor safety. The possibility exists that 
power ‘reactor accidents could conceivably 
occur in which large amounts of radioactivi- 
ties would be dispersed over wide areas. Even 
conceding that the probability of their oc- 
curring is small, the'potentially catastrophic 
consequences of such accidents requires 
that no step be overlooked which would con- 
tribute to reducing their probability to the 
smallest value possible. A reactor incident 
could have its-~origins as much in a faulty 
valve as in faulty control circuits, as much in 
poor mechanical design as in the-area of 
reactor physics. Hence, each engineer in- 
volved in the design of atomic powerplants 
will feel an additional sense of responsibility 
that derives from a knowledge of the possible 
ill consequences of failure on his part. 

The second of these problems is perhaps 
less immediately apparent. Yet it goes to the 
very root of the engineer's responsibilities. 
I refer to the long-range consequences of 
the development of atomic energy insofar 
as they could contribute to contamination 
of the environment in which man lives—and 
in which his children must continue to live. 
The fact is that the in utilization 


‘of atomic energy will inevitably increase the 


amount of radiouctivity present in the world. 
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We must not let the accompanying hazards 
from this radiation rise above acceptable 
levels. And we are assured by competent 
groups of scientists that we need not do so 
if we are alert to the responsibility we have 
for finding safe ways of disposing of these 
radioactive substances. This then is another 
area in which the engineer must overcome 
formidable problems in the interest of dis- 
charging his responsibility for the welfare 
of mankind. 

The problems which I have cited are only 
barely indicative of the large number that 
confront the engineer in the broad fields of 
atomic energy. These will be for him a call 
to action. And a call that will, I am confi- 
dent, be sharpened by the ever-widening 
threat to humanity from nuclear weapons. 
It is a summons which can and must be met 
by bringing to bear the full genius of the 
American engineer in a concerted effort to 
eliminate the barriers that now stand be- 
tween us and widespread utilization of 
atomic energy. I know of no field of engi- 
neering endeavor where the individual could 
contribute more in the service of this Nation 
and of mankind, 


Municipal Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all of my colleagues will agree that 
one of the real challenges facing us is to 
make sure that the municipalities of this 
Nation are in the strongest possible posi- 
tion so to say that they can meet the 
complex problems of this new age. 

There is hardly a major city across 
the land which is not plagued by such 
chronic problems as congested down- 
town areas, spreading blight in the older 
portions of the cities, rising overall ex- 
penses of municipal government, difficul- 
ties in finding equitable sources of tax 
revenue, and similar issues. 

Meanwhile, the trend to the suburbs 
has complicated most municipalities’ 
problems. Thus, they find that some of 
their principal taxpayers now reside out- 
side their cities’ tax jurisdiction, while 
the suburbanites still benefit from muni- 
cipal services during the day. 

I was interested, therefore, to read in 
the February 1957 issue of the National 
Municipal Review a most interesting 
article, based on a previous address, by 
Mr. Wade S. Smith, director of munici- 
pal research for Dun & Bradstreet. The 
article frankly describes what the inves- 
tor looks for in evaluating municipal 
credit. 

Naturally, the municipalities cannot 
have a strong credit rating unless they 
achieve certain sound standards, such as 
those outlined by Mr. Smith. Upon such 
rating depends the municipalities’ ability 
to sell their bonds at reasonable terms 
so as to meet municipal obligations. 

This article, I may say, is published in 
the periodical of the National Municipal 
League, a splendid citizens’ organization 
founded as far back as 1894, and devoted 
to the cause of good government—efii- 
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cient, democratic, incorruptible govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, preceded by a list of the 
officers and councilmen of the National 
Municipal League itself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 

National Municipal League, 47 East 68th 
Street, New York, N. Y.: A citizens’ organi- 
gation for better government, founded 1894, 
incorporated 1923: Alfred Willoughby, exec- 
utive director; John E. Bebout, assistant di- 
rector; Allen H. Seed, Jr., assistant director; 
Cecil Morgan, president; John S. Linen, vice 
president; William Collins, vice president; 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, treasurer; Richard 8S. 
Childs, chairman, executive committee. Re- 
gional vice presidents: Jac Chambliss, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; C. E. Commander, Jr., Jack- 
sonville; Ben B. Ehrlichman, Seattle; Robert 
H. Fouke, San Francisco; John B. Gage, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Carl J.Gilbert, Boston; 
Barry Goldwater, Phoenix; Thomas Graham, 
Louisville; Lloyd Hale, Minneapolis; A. E. 
Johnson, Denver; Mark S. Matthews, Green- 
wich, Conn.; H. Bruce Palmer, Newark; Ed P. 
Phillips, Richmond, Va.; Thomas R. Reid, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Lee M. Sharrar, Houston; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati; Alex R. Thomas, 
San Antonio; H. V. Watkins, Jackson, Miss.; 
James E. Webb, Oklahoma City; James C. 
Worthy, Chicago. Council: George H. Gal- 
lup, chairman; Frederick L. Bird, New York; 
Henry Bruere, New York; Mrs. Albert D. 
Cash, Cincinnati; W. Howard Chase, Hoho- 
kus, N. J.; Jerome K, Crossman, Dallas; Win- 
ston W. Crouch, Los Angeles; E. D. Dodd, 
Toledo; Harold W. Dodds, Princeton, N. J.; 
Charles Edison, West Orange, N. J.; Herbert 
Emmerich, Chicago; Bayard H. Faulkner, 
Montclair, N. J.; Ewart W. Goodwin, San 
Diego; Francis A. Harrington, Worcester; 
Harry T. Ice, Indianapolis: Mrs. Siegel W. 
Judd, Grand Rapids; Myron C. Law, Seattle; 
Bruce H. MacLeod, Springfield, Mass.; L. E. 
Marlowe, Richmond, Va.; Roscoe C. Martin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Frank C. Moore, Kenmore, 
N. Y.; Vernon C. Myers, New York; Otto L. 
Nelson, Jr., Princeton, N. J.; John K. H. 
Nightingale, Jr, Providence; Mrs. Maurice H. 
Noun, Des Moines; James M. Osborn, New 
Haven, Conn.; Kenneth Perry, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Lawson Purdy, New York; Robert 
H. Rawson, Cleveland; Arthur B. Richardson, 
New York; Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati; 
Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee; Charles T. 
Silverson, Minneapolis; James A. Singer, St. 
Louis; Halsey Smith, Portland, Maine; Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Jr., New York; George S. Van 
Schaick, New York. Honorary vice 
dents: Harold S. Buttenheim, New York; 
W. B. Munro, Pasadena, Calif.; William J. 
Pape, Waterbury, Conn.; Henry L. Shattuck, 
Boston. 
ter, Charles J. Bonaparte, William Dudley 
Foulke, Lawson Purdy, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Henry M. Waite, Frank L. Polk, 
Richard S. Childs, Murray Seasongood, Har- 
old W. Dodds, C. A. Dykstra, John G. Winant, 
Charles Edison, Henry Bruére, George H. Gal- 
lup. 


WHAT THE INVEsTOR LOOKS FOR IN EVALUATING 
MUNICIPAL CrepDIT 

(Evrror’s Note.—The article below is the 
address of Wade S. Smith, director of munici- 
pal research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., before 
the Municipal Tax and Credit Clinic, a ses- 
sion of the National Conference on Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League, No- 
vember 14, 1956, at Memphis, Tenn.) 

While this is a nontechnical discussion, 
some prefatory definition is necessary. 
Three words in the topic call for agreement: 

1. Investor: This is no little fellow. Mu- 
nicipal bonds come in thousand-dollar pieces 





Former presidents: James-C. Car- 
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and round lots are 10 bonds and multiples 
of 10. Our man probably is not the actual 
owner-investor anyway—he is an employee 
or Officer of a financial institution, insurance 
company, or large estate. He is knowledge- 
able, well informed, and spends both time 
and money to get the facts he wants. 

2. Credit: My company (Dun & Bradstreet) 
has a widely displayed motto reading “Cred- 
it—man’s confidence in man.” “Reputation” 
‘would be a satisfactory synonym. 

8. Municipality: Used here in the jargon 
of the municipal bond trade to mean State 
and local governments of all varieties. 

About the same things that make a com- 
munity a good place to live in, work in, and 
do business in, also make its bonds attractive 
to investors. And conversely, about the 
same things that make citizens dissatisfied 
and impede business and industry also make 
a community's bonds less attractive to the 
investor. 

Of all the factors pleasing alike to citizens 
and investors, the most important easily is 
good management. Management activities 
in at least four areas are significant to the 
discussion here: (1) The defining of objec- 
tives and determination of means of realiz- 
ing them most effectively and economically— 
in other words, planning; (2) the operation 
of the machinery of government to attain 
the planned r administration; 
and (3) checking up on performancé to see 
whether the expected result was obtained 
and at what cost—or reporting: 


LOOK TO PAST 


Management obviously doesn’t exist in a 
vacuum. Competent management necessi- 
tates competent men, equipped with the 
needed tools. And you don’t necessarily 
have to see the men and the tools at work 
to see the evidence of their existence, any 
more than a woman need see a stranger at 
work in her home to determine whether she 
is a good housekeeper—a look inside the 
house will tell. 

Reputation, for housekeeping and for any- 
thing else, has its roots in the past. Conse-' 
quently, the investor looks to the credit his- 
tory of the community. Has it paid its debt 
punctually in the past? Has it met its cur- 
rent bills in a provident manner, living with- 
in its means? Or is there a history of de- 
fault, of refunding of maturing bonds, of 
long-term to meet operating costs 
or budget deficits? These are all black 
marks on a record, but can be offset, not 
eradicated, by remedial action. 

The past, of course, is no guaranty of the 
future, and the investor consequently looks 
to see how things are going here and now. 
Is a sound future in the making or are the 
seeds of trouble being sown? 

1. Is the community planning adequately 
for its needs, both immediate and long term? 
Does it have, and use effectively, the tools to 
do a good planning job—standard zoning and 
building laws, an effective planning agency 
integrated with the legislative body and top 
management, a master plan, a capital 
budget? Do the several local governments 
in the community work in harness or are 
they competitors? Possession of the tools 
does not insure that a good job will be done, 
but their absence imposes insuperable ob- 
stacles. The alternatives are doing without 
needed services and facilities, or doing things 
piecemeal, with the attendant risk of un- 
pleasant surprises for both taxpayers and 
bondholders. : 

2. Does the community adhere to sound 
principles of debt administration? Does the 
local debt—and this includes that of all the 
local government units in the community— 
appear to be within ability torepay? Is debt 
arranged so that annual debt service charges 
are manageable or so that recurrent budget 
crises are probable? 
at least no greater than the probable useful 


Is the term of the debt - 
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life of the facilities acquired with the boy d 
proceeds? ; 

3. Does the city have a revenue system 
which provides revenues adequate to mee; 
local requirements? The richest community 
is no better off than a poor one if laws pre. 
vent its local government from realizing op 
that wealth. Is the system flexible to mee 
future needs? Is the property tax system 
soundly administered, with equitable asses¢_ 
ment of property by competent appraisers 
efficient gollection on a tax calendar we] 
geared with flow of cash requirements ang 
adequate and impartially administered en. 
forcement procedures? Is there a weill-ba). 
anced program of non-property-tax reve. 
nues? (The average city now receives jess 
than half its governmental revenues from 
property taxes.) 

In this same connection, are there any 
significant reservations of or limitations on 
the taxing power? Tax rate limits which in. 
clude debt service find little favor with in. 
vestors, who understandably want an un- 
conditional promise to pay. Earmarking of 
revenues also is potentially troublesome 

4..Does the community use standard tech. 
niques in making and controlling the execu- 
tion of its budget? The budget is the heart 
of effective management, whether in indus- 
try or government, and a city executive's 
budget message is sometimes the most re- 
vealing piece of information available. 

5. Finally, is there a regular periodic 
checkup on progress? The best evidences 
are the comprehensive annual administra- 
tive report and the comprehensive annual 
financial report. 

If this list has a familiar sound it is not 
coincidence. Good local government and 
good local credit go together. And if you 
want more details om some of the stand- 
ards applied by the investor in judging some 
of these basic factors, look to the standards 
set forth in publications of the National 
Municipal League: Model County and Mu- 
nicipal Bond Law, Model Cash Basis and 
Accrual Budget Laws, Model Real Property 
Tax Collection Law, Model City Charter, and 
soon. Sound practices in municipal govern- 
ment-beget sound municipal credit. 

In a short paper like this, necessity re- 
quires omission of discussion of some special 
areas of concern to the- investor—economic 
resources, their extent, stability, and trends, 
notably. But our interest here centers on 
the governmental side, and the investor ap- 
plies many of the tests in determining bond 
quality that a citizen applies in determin- 
ing whether he has good or bad local gov- 
ernment. If the citizen is satisfied, the 
chances are good that the holder of his 
community’s bonds is also satisfied; if the 
citizen dislikes the way his community is 


’ Yun, and fears for the future, the investor 


probably shares that apprehension. 





Such Is the Way of Winter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a@ poem written by 
James Brick. Young Brick is 11 years of 
age and an enthusiastic student of na- 
ture. The poem was written after read- 
ing Longfellow’s Hiawatha and I feel it 
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The poem follows: 
Sucw Is THE Way OF WINTER 


(By Jim Brick) 


In the land of snowshoe rabbits, 

In the land of falling snowflakes, 

Long flown south has the-raven, 

Long flown south has the plover. 

Here the country is Wabbasso’s 

In the icy grip of winter. ‘ 
Now the small and silvery snowflakes 
Fall against the winter’s bleakness, 
Fall on lifeless, whitened lowland, 

Fall on barren snowswept highland. 
And in concealment of the fir trees 
Are the gentle, timid roe deer— 
shivering, shaking to their utmost 
From the cold and from starvation. 

For the wind has stripped the leaflets 
From the slender treeling mothers. 
And now the bear, fat with gorging, 
prepares to make his winter denning 
To slumber soundly through the winter, 
And when spring comes, then awaken. 


Then the air is rent with howling, 
Howls of wolves, truly famished. 

Now they charge upon the roe deer 
White-fanged, cruel, and relentless. 

Ho, the roe deer leaping upward, 
Leaping toward the deadly circle 

Made of wolves—bristling, snarling. 
Now the quarry is s@lected, 

‘Tis a sturdy roebuck yearling 

Leaping also with the others. 

Now the leader, in his cruelty 

Gives the orders, yelping, barking 

“Cut the hamstring or the throat vein 
For after that there shall be feasting”; 
And with this cry they cornered swiftly 
The roebuck to dispatch him. 

And the frenzied roebuck, alas poor roebuck, 
Striking out with bony antlers, 

Striking out with dainty forehoofs 

But in vain, the wolves are heedless. 
In they charge and soon it’s 6ver. 


Dead now lies the spirited roebuck. 
Gone now is the light of living. 


Now the wolves begin their feasting 

To gorge until the sun arises, 

Then hide the meat for future eating, 
For game is scarce upon the northland. 
Now the wolves will soon retire, 

And when night falls begin again 

The cycle of the north. 





The 5 Percent Tax Switch Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
nN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in the March 1957 issue 
of the magazine Investors Future, pub- 
lished at Crystal Lake, Ill., a most in- 
teresting article on what has been called 
the 5 percent tax switch plan. 

This is the sort of proposal—one of 
many stimulating ideas—which, in my 
judgment, should have the review of the 
Hoover-type Tax Study Commission 
which I have been recommending under 
the Wiley bill, S. 769. . 

Under this particular plan, an inves- 
tor, instead of paying the full capital 
gains tax—25 percent maximum—would 
Pay only 5 percent tax on long-term 
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profits—over 6 months—on that portion 
of the total amount which he or she re- 
ceived from, the selling of one stock 
which he or she then reinvesied into an- 
other stock or stocks within 30 days. 

As will be readily apparent, the basic 
idea of the plan is to unfreeze present 
investments in stocks—investments 


' which have been described as locked in 


because of the present 25 percent capi- 
tal gains tax. 

Proponents of the plan, including Mr. 
William D. Bowden, editor of Investors 
Future, as well as others who have 
studied it, believe that the plan will ac- 
complish several objectives simultane- 
ously: 

First. Basically, they feel, it will en- 
courage a turnover in investments and 
unfreezing of risk capital, so as to en- 
courage the expansion of our free enter- 
prise system. 

Second. It will, they feel, bring more 
money into the Treasury, not only right 
away, but over the longer term. 

Third. It will, in their judgment, pro- 
vide a break for the investor by giving 
him more freedom to use his capital as 
he or she desires. 

Of course, any such proposal would 
have to be studied in greatest detail by 
the best experts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the tax-writing committees of 
the Congress. 

So, I trust that in time to come, we 
will indeed have a Hoover-type Tax 
Commission which would be in a posi- 
tion to study this and other construc- 
tive ideas and then submit their analysis 
to the Congress. 

I send the Investors Future article to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Economy’s GREATEST IMMEDIATE NEED 
(By William D. Bowden, editor) 

(“Someone has got to worry about the in- 
vestor—and right now,” says G. Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in a discussion last month of need 
for tax reform in which he recommended a 
tax-switch plan as formulated by the staff 
of Investor’s Future in November 1955. 

(The investor does have someone worry- 
ing for him—lInvestor’s Future. We have 
mailed thousands of copies of the original 
5-percent switch-tax plan to business and 
industry leaders. Valuable discussion have 
been carried on with pertinent Senators and 
Congressmen—as well as important Govern- 
ment officials. And the plan has—and is— 
receiving serious consideration. 

(We have worked closely with William 
Jackman, president of the Investors League, 
a national, nonprofit, nonpartisan member- 
ship organization of investors—which is 
waging a continuing and effective fight for 
improvement in our tax laws. . 

(Investor's Future will continue to worry 
about the investor, and its staff will con- 
tinue their efforts for a capital gains tax 
revision. But the ways of Government are 
often slow and devious, and sometimes the 
only way to produce speedy results is to use 
the threat of the ballot box. 

(Action on a tax revision should be taken 
during the current session of Congress—and, 
outside of eliminating the capital gains tax 
entirely, no better solution to the problem 
has been announced by any Government 
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Official. ‘You, as an investor and a citizen, 
should make your wishes known to your 
Senators and Congressmen, and to Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and President Eisen- 
hower. 

(One large investment house informs us 
that it estimates over 40 percent of all risk 
accounts have holdings locked up in one 
or more securities because investors are re- 
luctant to risk a switch into more promising 
ventures while they must pay a 25 percent 
capital-gains tax on their accrued profits 
(this situation has not lessened in 2 years). 

(On these pages the 5-percent switch-tax 
plan is presented in full detail—and we again 
urge that all investors give it their support. 
This is a tax proposal that, if adopted, would 
give much deserved relief to the investor— 
increase the immediate and total tax flow 
into the Treasury—aid the immediate release 
of much capital from the deep-freeze—stim- 
ulate new ventures and the expansion of 
others—and add immensely to the popularity 
of the administration with the taxvayer. 

(Why are Congress, Government officials, 
and the President “dogging along’ when 
such a tax revision could be the most vital 
action possible to keep our economy pros- 
perous and sound for the present and for 
the years ahead? If they think they are 
soaking they rich, they’re badly mistaken. 
The latest a#ailable statistics of the Internal 
Revenue Service (for 1953) discloses that 
78 percent of all people paying capital gains 
tax in that year had incomes of tinder 
$10,000.) 

In spite of the fact tht our country’s 
present great industrial status is the result 
of individual companies being nursed on risk 
capital—and only because of this vital nour- 
ishment were able to grow into important, 
self-sustaining maturity—we now have an 
embargo to hinder the flow of risk capital 
into companies that would promise us an 
even greater future. 

This embargo operates under the name of 
capital gains tax, and apparently is deeply 
entrenched into our economic life mainly 
because it is still believed politically prefer- 
able to “soak the rich.” 

Yet it is very obvious that our economy 
will suffer if vital nourishment is withheld 
from it—just as a child cannot grow prop- 
erly if it does not receive required quanti- 
ties of nourishment. 

The problem seems to have reached a stale- 
mate, since the Government says it must 
have the capital gains tax revenue, elected . 
Government officials feel they cannot politi- 
cally afford to cut the taxes of the rich and 
the men of business and investors, them- 
selves, are willing to accept the fact that no 
change in this tax law will be made. 

Yet, suggested here is a very simple ar- 
rangement, which would not only permit the 
investor to’switch his risk capital into in- 
vestments of his ¢hoice without paying the 
present high capital gains tax but also at the 
same time bring more money into the United 
States Treasury. 

Let’s take a look at the effects of the pres- 
ent capital gains tax. Without a doubt, it is 
freezing more capital and stifling more new 
investment ventures than any other single 
factor. One large investment house esti- 
mates that over 40 percent of all risk ac- 
counts have holdings “locked-up” in one or 
more securities because the investor is re- 
luctant to risk a switch into more promis- 
ing ventures—and thus have to pay a 25 
percent capital gains tax on his accrued 
profits. 

Now, the investor may be right or wrong 
in making his decision but the fact does 
remain that the present tax is (a) stopping 
the flow of risk capital; (b) limiting the in- 
vestor’s horizons; and (c) postponing, if not 
almost nullifying in such cases, the capital 
gains tax collections that the Internal Reve- 
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nue Bureau had hoped for under the present 
tax. 

So we can see that the capital gains tax, 
in its present form, hurts everybody. 

But what if we used a simple 5 percent 
switch tax plan with our present capital 
gains tax law? Certified public accountants, 
businessmen, and a number of Government 
officials who studied the plan, agree it would 
accomplish the following: (1) bring more 
money into the United States Treasury, not 
only right away, but also over) the longer 
term; (2) give the investor more freedom to 
use his capital as he wishes—and thus to 
make larger profits; (3) permit our economy 
to grow and prosper through a distribution 
of risk capital where it is needed. 


HOW WOULD THE PLAN WORK? 


Instead of making an investor pay the 
full capital gains tax (25 percent maxi- 
mum), the switch tax would let him pay 
only 5 percent tax on long-term profits (over 
6 months’ on that portion of the total 
amount received from selling one ‘stock 
which he reinvests into another stock (or 
stocks) within 30 days. 

The investor can keep on taking profits 
on stocks held 6 months or more and only 
paying 5 percent as long as he continues to 
reinvest each time within 30 days. When 
he finally doesn’t reinvest within the 30-day 
limit, he pays the full tax (at present rates), 
minus the 5 percents already paid on the 
difference between his initial investment 
and the final selling price. 

This means that the investor can switch 
all of his investment capital, or as much 
as he desires, to stocks he prefers and still 
pay only a minor tax. His money continues 
to word hard * * * and-the Government 
receives tax money now that it wouldn't have 
if the larger tax kept the investor from 
selling. 

One thing that must be considered, of 
course, is what date should be used to deter- 
mine what price level should be used for 
stocks held when the switch-tax plan goes 
into operation. In order to give the most 
immediate effectiveness to the plan, Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, seems like the best price-level 
date. é 

In other words, on any stocks purchased 
before January 1, 1954, full capital gains 
would have to be paid, when sold, on gains 
realized to that period * * * but only & per- 
cent on any gains since then if the money 
is reinvested within 30 days. 

Using this date (prior to the 1954-55 

* market rise) would let most investors have 
the 5 percent advantage on at least a good 
portion of the long-term profits they have 
to date. 

On any stocks purchased subsequent to 
January 1, 1954, the actual cost price would 
be used. Only the 5 percent switch tax would 
be paid when the stocks were sold and paper 
profits realized. 

The personal bookkeeping needed to carry 
out the plan might seem complicated to start 
with, but tests have proven that actually 


little more bookkeeping is needed than is 


required under the present tax system. 

Let’s look at the hypothetical example 
«that is given on this page and analyze the 
transactions. 

As of January 1, 1954, $20,000 is invested 
in stocks. Approximately 7 months later, 
the stocks are sold and a long-term profit of 
$17,000 is realized. 

The investor pays the 5-percent tax on 
this profit—or $850. If the present capital 
gains tax payment was required, he would 
have paid $4,250. 

So when the money is reinvested within 
30 days, $3,400 more money is put into the 
market because of the lower switch tax. 

(And, remember, many investors probably 
would not cash in their profits and switch 
stocks if the 25-percent penalty was present.) 

Now $36,150 is invested and approximately 
11 months later these stocks are sold with a 
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profit of $5,850. The 5-percent switch-tax 
payment is $292.50, compared with the pres- 
ent tax’s maximum 25-percent requirement 
of $1,462.50. 

When the money is reinvested this time, 
an additional $1,170 goes into the market 
because of the tax “saving.” So now the 5- 
percent switch tax has enabled $4,570 addi- 
tional to be used by the investor. 

Total invested on September 13, 1955, then, 
is $41,707.50. And profit taken on this is 
$9,292.50. The 5-percent switch tax of 
$464.63 is paid instead of a 25-percent (maxi- 
mum) tax of $2,323.12. So an additional 
$1,858.49 can be reinvested. By now the 
investor has been able to have $6,428.49 more 
invested because of the switch-tax plan. 

And here’s a really important point: the 
Government has received $1,607.13 which it 
would not have received if the 25-percent 
capital-gains tax had deterred the investor 
from “taking his profit” in order to switch 
into what he considered a more promising 
opportunity. 

Thus the investor now invests $50,535.37. 
However, on the next transaction he has a 
loss of $5,535.37. Hence, he pays no 5-per- 
cent tax and, naturally, would pay no tax 
under the present 25-percent-tax law. 

He decides not to reinvest his $45,000 
within 30 days, so the investor must now pay 
the 25-percent capital-gains tax (but minus 
the three 5-percent tax payments made) on 
the difference between the original invest- 
ment and the final selling price, because that 
difference is his actual realized gains. 

The original investment was $20,000 and 
the amount received from the last sale was 
$45,000. Thus the 25-percent tax must be 
figured on a $25,000 profit, and is $6,250. 
This; less the total of $1,607.13 already paid 
in switch taxes, leaves a tax balance due 
the Government of $4,642.87. 

The investor would have been required to 
pay $8,035.62 under the present tax law (if 
he had made the switches). But he only 
paid a total of $6,250 under the switch-tax 
plan, so he has \a tax savings of $1,785.62, 
or 22.2 percent. titer 

However (for the sake of comparison), had 
he been able to deduct the loss under thé 
present law, his tax would then have been 
$6,651.78. So he still has a tax savings of 
$401.78 or 6 percent. 

The total tax savings (or privilege) receiv- 
ed by the investor is due to the fact that he 
is credited as though he kept the 5 percent 
switch taxes invested even though these 
sums actually were paid to the government. 

WHAT ARE THE NET RESULTS? 


1. A road block was removed that prob- 
ably would have stopped the investor from 
switching his stocks when he preferred to 
change his holdings. Thus we get rid of an 
artificial prop under stock prices, and we can 
expect more new investment dollars to be 
attracted as a result of more eqalized supply 
and demand influence on stock prices. 

2. The government received $6,500 during 
a time when it would have received npthing 
if the switches weren’t made. 

8. The investor received more total profit 
because he was permitted to reinvest the dif- 
ference between the 5 percent tax and the 
present 25 percent tax. 

4. Thus the government received the 25 
percent tax on a larger profit with the result 
that it received more total income. 

5. The investor would also benefit from 
the fact that he wouldn't need to worry 
about taking profits in any one specific year 
in order to get tax credit for a loss incurred 
in that year. 

However, if it should happen that a total 
loss was incurred, the investor would not get 
credit for the 5 percent tax payments he had 
made. ‘The payments were made for the 
privilege of making the switches without 
paying the higher tax. In such a case, of 
course, the government would have received 
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tax payments which it otherwise woulg not 
have received. a 

If an investor dies and has already paid 
some 5 percent switch taxes—the citar, 
would have no more liabilities on the capjt,) 
gains for capital gains tax. 

Also, if an investor takes some profit ang 
only reinvests within 30 days a portion of the 
amount received from selling the stock. he 
would pay full capital gains tax on the por. 
tion not reinvested—but only 5 percent oy 
the portion reinvested. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT BENEFIT 


The advantages to the Government ang ty 
the investor are important. But of even 
more importance are the benefits which oy; 
economy would receive from the 5-percen; 
switch tax plan. 

You know as well as I that, in order fo, 
our economy to remain healthy, it must con. 
tinue to grow, which means business mys; 
expand. And, in order for business to ey. 
pand, there must be an investment of rix 
capital. 

Yet, when it costs so much via the present 
capital-gains tax (or investor’s profit tax) 
how can we expect those’ investors who haye 
made a profit through one risk investment 
to move their money to another similar sit. 
uation? Yet that is what our economy needs, 

a 7 + * 


. 

We should not forget that it was risk money 
that started such cgmpanies as Gener 
Motors, General Electric, Minneapolis-Honey. 
well, RCA, etc. 

There is absolutely no sound reason why 
the capital-gains tax law should continue to 
hinder the flow of money Into the segments 
of our economy that need that money for 
vital growth. The 5-percent switch tax plan 
would do a lot to eorrect the basic faults of 
the present capital-gains tax law. 

While this discussion has been directed 
toward the field that interests you most— 
the securities market—there is no reason 
the plan would not be adaptable for all 
transactions now covered by capital gains— 
a house, farm, etc. 

This would stimulate a much greater flow 
of investment money within our economy. 
And it would encourage many investors to 
leave the presently tax-privileged invest- 
ment mediums and obtain more capital gain 
potential. 

The way to go about making a change in 
the present highly impractical capital-gains 
tax law is to convince our representatives in 
Washington that they should act without 
delay. Investor’s Future will continue its 
efforts in this behalf, but the individual in- 
vestor should also make his wishes known. 





“The Regulation of the Press Is the Most 
Difficult, Dangerous, and Important 
Problem They Have To Resolve. Man- 
kind Cannot Now Be Governed Without 
It, Nor at Present With It,” Said John 
Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr". 
Speaker, in 1946 a Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, financed by a grant 
of $200,000 from Time, Inc., and $15,000 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
completed a 3-year study which reached 
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the conclusion that freedom of the press 
is ay in danger for three major 
reasons. ‘The reasons given by the 
commission were as follows: 


First, the importance of the press to the 
ple has greatly increased with the de- 


Popmentt of the press as an instrument of 
mass communication. At the same time 
the development of the press as an instru- 
ment of mass communication has greatly 
decreased the proportion of the people who 
can express their opinions and ideas through 


the press. 
second, the few who are able to use the 


machinery of the press as an instrument of 
mass communication have not provided a 
service adequate to the needs of the society. 

Third, those who direct the machinery of 


the press have engaged from time to time 
in practices which the society condemns and 
which, if continued, it will inevitably under- 


take to regulate or control. 


The commission’s report created con- 
siderable controversy at the time it was 
published and its findings were ques- 
ioned. 

“e issues with which it dealt were 
deeply controversial, and have been so 
throughout the history of this Republic. 

President John Adams, for instance, 
wrote in 1815 that— 

If there is ever to be an amelioration of 
the condition of mankind, philosophers, 
theologians, legislators, politicians, and 
moralists will find that the regulation of 
the press is the most difficult, dangerous, 
and important problem they have to resolve. 
Mankind cannot now be governed without 
it, nor at present with it. 

My distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Representative Joun E. Moss, JR., 
as chairman of the Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, is con- 
stantly faced with important aspects of 
the pressures operating against an en- 
tirely free press-in our country. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors has an itmportant committee on 
freedom of the press, and this committee 
has a full-sized job on its hands. 

Some time ago Adlai E. Stevenson is- 
sued a warning against any “deteriora- 
tion of democracy, when self-criticism 
withers, debate dries up, and power over 
the mass mind is concentrated in a few 
hands.” To Mr. Stevenson’s mind there 
exists a crisis in the honest political com- 
munication on which an informed elec- 
torate must depend. 

The Democratic standard bearer con- 
tinued: 

Ordinarily, the party in power can confi- 
dently rely om both the minority party and 
the press for critical examination. This was 
true~and then some—when we were in 
power. But-alas it is not true now. 


Mr. Stevenson’s view of the situation 
was given a strong factual basis last 
week in New York City at a meeting of 
the National Editorial. Association, a 
sroup whose membership totals about 
5,500 publishers and editors, mostly of 
smalltown weeklies. ‘ 

Dr. John Tebbel, chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, declared that “only the most 
myopic partisan would deny that for the 
= 20 years the press has been over- 


Sop omen Dr. Tebbel re- 
a partial results of a study 


campaign coverage by the 
newspapers in seven cities. 
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The New York Times on Saturday, 
March 23, carried the following article 
regarding Dr. Tebbel’s findings: 

Press Is CALLED REPUBLICAN 

At an earlier’ session, Dr. John Tebbel, 
chairman of the department of journalism, 
New York University, declared that “only the 
most myopic partisan would deny that for 
the past 20 years the press has been over- 
whelmingly Republican.” 

Dr. Tebbel reported partial results of a 
study of political campaign coverage by the 
newspapers in seven cities. The study was 
made possibie, he said, through a $5,000 grant 
from the Skinner Foundation, a Michigan 
fund. 

Twenty-one newspapers published in New 
York, Providence, Chicago, Memphis, Hou- 
ston, Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles were 
surveyed. 

Dr. Tebbel said he had found little evidence 
of bias in the writing of news, but consid- 
erable bias in’ picture coverage. Also, “the 
general tendency was to give Mr. Eisenhower 
better position and more favorable head- 
lines,” he said. : 

“The device of the press conference, which 
Mr. Eisenhower wsed adroitly as a campaign 
weapon, was abetted by some newspapers 
through the common practice of splitting up 
the conference into special topic stories,” 
Dr. Tebbel reported. 

He criticized the “unfortunate tendency” 
by some newspapers to display in the news 
columns political stories by staff writers 
“which are really highly partisan editorials 
and columns.” : 


One of America’s great editors, Wil- 
liam Allen White, once said: 

Too often the publisher of an American 
newspaper has made his money in some other 
calling than journalism. He is a rich man 
seeking power and prestige. He has the 
country-club complex. The business man- 
ager of this absentee owner quickly is af- 
flicted with the country-club point of view. 
Soon the managing editor’s wife nags him 
into it. And they all get the unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth. Therefore, 
it is hard to get a modern American news- 
paper to go the distance necessary to print 
all the news about many topics. 


In the last 30 years, according to Mr. 
*White, newspapers “have veered from 
their traditional position as leaders of 
public opinion to mere peddlers and pur- 
veyors of news, the newspapers have be- 
come commercial enterprises and hence 
fall into the current which is merging 
commercial enterprises along mercantile 
lines.” 

What Thomas Jefferson saw in 1786 as 
true then is even more true today. He 
said: 

Our liberty depends on the freedom of the 
press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost. 


He also said that “where the press is 
free, and every man able to read, all is 
safe.” 

Jefferson also said: 

No government ought to be without cen- 
sors; and where the press is free, no one 
ever will. 


The distinguished editor, Virginius 
Dabney, of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, wrote a few years ago that “Today 
newspapers are big business, and they are 
run in that tradition.” 

Which brings me to my subject today. 

Ir 

It seems to me there exist compelling 
reasons for a national labor newspaper 
today, and that the establishment of 
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such a paper would be a major contri- 
bution to a free press, and the cause of 
freedom in our country. 

The need for such a national labor 
newspaper today was illustrated best, I 
think, though this conclusion was not 
reached, in the dissenting opinion by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas in 
the case involving the United Aute 
Workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. Jus- 
tice Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 

Justice Douglas wrote that— 

We deal here with a problem that is funda- 
mental to the electoral process and to the 
operation of our democratic society. It is 
whether a union can express its views on the 
issues of an election and on the merits of 
the candidates, unrestrained and unfettered 
by the Congress. 


The Jeffersonian thesis that “our lib- 
erty depends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without being 
lost” has been undermined and en- 
dangered by the Court’s position. 

The text of the brilliant dissenting 
opinion by Justice Douglas is included 
here as part of my remarks: 

{From the AFL-CIO News, Washington, 

D. C., of March 23, 1957] 


DISSENTING OPINION ON UAW VOoTE 
Scores BREACH OF RIGHTS 


The following is excerpted from the dissent 
by United States Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in the case involving the 
auto workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. The ma- 
jority of the Court found that the UAW 
must stand trial on charges of violating the 
act. Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice Hugo 
L. Black. 

“We deal here with a problem that is 

fundamental to the electoral process and to 
the operation of our democratic society. It 
is whether a union can express its views on 
the issues of an election and on the merits 
of the candidates, unrestrained and un- 
fettered by the Congress. 
, “The principle at stake it not peculiar to 
unions. It is applicable as well to associa- 
tions of manufacturers, retail and wholesale 
trade groups, consumers’ leagues, farmers’ 
unions, religious groups, and every other as- 
sociation representing a segment of Ameri- 
can life and taking an active part in our 
political campaigns and discussions. 

“It is as important an issue as has come 
before the Court, for it reaches the very 
vitals of our system of government.” 


POLITICAL SPEECHES NOT CRIMINAL 


“Making a speech endorsing a candidate 
for office does not deserve to be identified 
with antisocial conduct. Until today politi- 
cal speech has never been considered a crime. 

“It usually costs money to communicate 
an idea to a large audience. But no one 
would seriously contend that the expendi- 
ture of money to print a newspaper deprives 
the publisher of freedom of the press. Nor 
can the fact that it costs money to make a 
speech—whether it be hiring a hall or pur- 
chasing time on the air—make the speech 
any the less an exercise of first amendment 
rights. 

“Yet this statute, as construed and applied 
in this indictment, makes criminal any ex- 
penditure by a union for the purpose of ex- 
pressing its views on the issues of an election 
and the candidates. 

“The principle applied today would make 
equally criminal the use of a union of its 
funds to print pamphlets for general dis- 
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tribution or to distribute political literature 
at large. 

“Can an act so construed be constitutional 
in view of the command of the first amend- 
ment that Congress shall make no law that 
abridges free speech or freedom of assembly?” 

SIZE OF AUDIENCE IRRELEVANT 

“The Court says that the answer on the 
constitutional issue must await the develop- 
ment of the facts at the trial. 

“It asks, ‘Did the broadcast reach the 
public at large or only those affiliated with 
appellee?’ But the size of the audience or 
its nature has heretofore been deemed wholly 


irrelevant to first amendment issues. One - 


has a right to freedom of speech whether 
he talks to 1 person or to 1,000. One has a 
right to freedom of speech not only when 
he talks to his associates and friends but 
also when he talks to the public. 

“It is startling to learn -that a union 
spokesman or the spokesman for a corporate 
interest has fewer constitutional rights when 
he talks to public than when he talks to 
members of his grcup. 

“The Court asks whether the broadcast 
constituted ‘active electioneering’ or simply 
stated ‘the record of particular candidates on 
economic issues.’ What possible difference 
can it make under the first amendment 
whether it was one or the other? 

“The first amendment covers the entire 
spectrum, It protects the impassioned plea 
of the orator as much as the quiet publica- 
tion of the tabulations of the statistician or 
economist. If there is an innuendo that 
‘active electioneering’ by union spokesmen 
is not covered by the first amendment, the 
opinion makes a sharp break with our po- 
litical and constitutional heritage. 

“The Court asks, ‘Did the union sponsor 
the broadcast with the intent to affect the re- 
sults of the election?’ The purpose of speech 
is not only to inform but to incite to ac- 
tion. * *~* To draw a constitutional line 
between informing the people and inciting 
or persuading them and to suggest that one 
is protected and the other not by the first 
amendment is to give constitutional dignity 
to an irrelevance. 

“Any political speaker worth his salt. in- 
tends to sway voters. His purpose to a6 so 
cannot possibly rob him of his first amend- 
ment rights unless we are to reduce that 
great guarantee of freedom to the protection 
of meaningless mouthings of. ineffective 
speakers. 

“Finally, the Court asks whether the 
broadcast was ‘paid for out of the general 
dues of the union membership or may the 
funds be fairly said to have been obtained on 
a voluntary basis.’ Behind this question is 
the idea that there may be a minority of 
union members who are of a different politi- 
cal school than their leaders and who object 
to the use of their union dues to espouse one 
political view. 

“This is a question that concerns the in- 
ternal management of union affairs. To 
date, unions have operated under a rule of 
the majority. Perhaps minority rights need 
protection. But this way of doing it is, in- 
indeed, burning down the house to roast the 
pig. All uniof® expenditures for political 
discourse are banned because a minority 
might object.” 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, recently declared 
that he considers “the development of 


an effective labor daily newspaper to — 


be one of the most important challenges 
and opportunities which confronts the 
united labor movement.” 

Now that we have achieved a united labor 
movement— 


Mr. Reuther_wrote— 
I feel that the question of developing effec- 
tive means of communication with the 
great mass of our membership is a matter 
of compelling urgency. Certainly a daily 
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labor paper is one of the essential instru- 
ments of communications. 


It is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will take no position that will 
hinder or impede such an important de- 
velopment as the establishment of a 
free and independent press in this 
country. 

mmr . 

The other day I saw a newspaper 
headline which caused me concern. It 
said: “Labor’s Daily’s Future at Stake. 
ITU Can No Longer Go It Alone: Hurd” 

Labor’s Daily is, as every Member of 
Congress doubtless knows, a unique and 
praiseworthy project begun about 4 years 
ago by the ITU, whose President is 
Woodruff Randolph. The ITU is the 
104-year-old International Typograph- 
ical Union, the printers’ union, affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. The ITU is the old- 
est continuous labor union in United 
States history. The “Hurd” mentioned 
in the headline is Don F. Hurd, ITU sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The headline was bannéred across the 
front page of the national edition of 
Labor’s Daily, a tabloid-size newspaper 
generally of 12 pages which has an in- 
fluence far in excess of its nationwide 
circulation, said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000. 

As I understand it, the ITU began the 
national edition as an adjunct of several 
local editions which were used, in effect, 
as strike weapons at locations where the 
union’s locals were striking against pub- 
lishers. The national edition itself ap- 
parently was founded also for idealistic 
reasons, and it has been continued in 
that same vein until now it alone re- 
mains out of nearly a half-dozen local 
ventures at one time associated in one 
major project. B 

As I mentioned, this newspaper is truly 
unique, and it would be tragic if it were 
to have no future. Until Labor’s Daily 
was established, the United States had 
never had‘a national labor paper. This 
seems rather astonishing when one real- 
izes the United States has more free 
trade union members than any other 


I don’t say these things as a partisan 
of labor but as a partisan of the cause 
of free competition of the press. 

Competition in this field, like so many 
others, seems to be declining. 


composed 
number of prominent civil leaders from 
outside the press itself. Their book on 
the topic was published by the University 
of Chicago in 1946, and was entitled “A 
Free and Responsible Press.” 

Among other things, the booklet docu- 
ments the conclusion that the responsi- 
bility for organizing and selecting news 
for national distribution is being con- 
centrated in the hands of fewer and 
fewer people, under a declining number 
of publishers. 

In many places— 


The report summarized— 


the small press has been completely extin- 
guished. The great cities have 3 or 4 daily 
newspapers each; smaller cities may have 
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2; but most places have only 1. Noy. 
gathering is concentrated in 3 great Dress 
associations, and features are supplied from 


. & central source by syndicates... . 


out the communications ing ustry 
the little fellow exists on very narrow m,,. 
gins, and the opportunities for initiating ney 
ventures are strictly limited. 


Details of this distressing picture have 
improved little since 1947, I’m sure, ge. 
spite or perhaps even in part because of 
the advent of television. 

Perhaps the lack of competition j, 
causing the press to become compla. 
cent. One of Washington’s journalistic 
Statesmen, Thomas L. Stokes, com. 
mented the other day he thought the 
complacency of the press is partially 
responsible for the closing of avenyes 
of information in Government here, 5 
that reporters are hamstrung in trying to 
dig out the facts in their effort to keep 
the public informed. 

We all realize competition in the fielg 
if ideas is our foremost importance in the 
search for truth. Each limit on such 
competition is as potentially dangeroys 
as a cancer cell getting a foothold ip 
living tissue. 

Freedom of the press is always in dan- 
ger, for it is the first target of those 
who would limit the right of the people 
to learn how they may best elect their 
governments, and govern themselves. 

As Alexander Hamilton, in an address 
in 1804 in defense of Harry Croswell who 
had been indicted for libel of President 
Jefferson, said: 

The liberty of the press consists, in my 
idea, in publishing the truth, from good 
motives and for justifiable ends, though it 
reflect on government, on magistrates, or 
individuals. If it be not allowed, it excludes 
the privilege of canvassing men, and our 
rulers. 

If this be not done, then in vain wil! the 
voice of the people be raised against the in- 
roads of tyranny. 

In addition to these compelling rea- 
sons for the continuation of Labor's 
Daily to help provide press competition, 
there are other reasons which relate to 
the characteristics of organized labor 
itself. 

We may not realize it, for example, but 
the publication of Labor’s Daily is a con- 
tinuous flow of living, current history. I 
am sure future historians will find it a 
valuable source of material with which 
to write the story of the labor movement. 
No other publication contains so much 
daily news about labor. 

What is more, there are many areas in 
this country where the voice of labor is 
not permitted to be heard in the local 
press. If it is heard, it is distorted and 
maligned :nd attacked until many union 
officials have adopted a policy of not 
making and statements to their local 
newspapers. Labor’s Daily gives—r 
would give—them a chance to present 
their own views. 

Most of those areas are in the South, 
where a recent Gallup poll found 31 per- 
cent of the people disapprove uniors 
altogether. : 

It seems to me a national labor daily 
with a special southern edition made 
available in large quantities in certal 
areas could be of great importance 1 
helping southerners become better 4¢- 
quainted with the reasons for trade 
unions. 
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A national labor daily with a reputa- 
tion for honesty and accuracy could do 
much to the growing smog about 
Iabor’s and failings which is 
obscuring its basic integrity and practi- 
cal worth in an economy such as ours. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
few of the daily newspapers which carry 
the smoking headlines about foul balls 
in part of the labor movement ever both- 
er to carry news of the myriad of worthy 
activities by union rank-and- 
fle members and the majority of their 

ders. 
* seems to me the truth would be 
greatly helped if the public had easy 
to a national labor daily which 
told of labor’s daily efforts to get more 
civil rights for all people, to ‘get better 
educational facilities for all children— 
whether of union members or not, to 
get more health and welfare programs 
for the sick, disabled, and the aged; to 
make use of the Federal Government’s 
facilities to prevent localized depressions 
before they become big, national depres- 
sions; and to raise wage standards for 
those in the lower wage brackets—most 
of whom are not union members. 

I could go on with this list at great 
length. . 

There are many union leaders and 
others who agree with me and who have 
expressed their congratulations to the 
International Typographical Union for 
having started Labor’s Daily, and who 
would like to find a way to see to it that 
the United States continues to benefit 
from an independent newspaper such as 
Labor’s Daily is well on the road to be- 
coming. 

At the same time there have been 
other interesting comments from readers 
of Labor’s Daily, such as that of Barrow 
Lyons, Washington newspaperman and 
author of several books, who wrote: 

If there is an) organized labor needs 
most it is objective, straight information 
about what is going on in the world, and 
especially what is going on within organized 
labor. It is impossible for labor leaders to 
form sound judgments without such infor- 
mation. And certainly, if we uphold the 
democratic principle, we must believe that 
only a well-informed rank and file is capable 
of choosing leaders able to meet successfully 
the issues which labor must face today. 


I think the whole sorry mess now be- 
ing unfolded by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, popularly 
known as the Senate Rackets Committee, 
headed by Senator McCLELLan, is a liv- 
ing demonstration of the truth in this 
advice of Barrow Lyons. I am confident 
that an overwhelming majority of all 
labor representatives are completely 


honest, as are the union members who. 


elect them. What is needed is an honest 
labor paper to help them get at the truth 
and clean up their own situations—which 
they will do, make no mistake about that. 

While there have been many proposals 
Set forth as to how a labor daily news- 
paper can be firmly established, only 
two seem to me to be practical enough 
for further consideration: 

First. There should be a national con- 
ference of trade union and civic leaders 
who believe ways should and can be 
found to establish an independent labor 
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daily. Among ways and means that 
should be considered by such a conference 
are subsidies from a number of power- 
ful international unions and moral sup- 
port from those unions which cannot 
afford to give such financial support. 

An independent national committee 
should be organized to supervise publica- 
tion of the labor daily so that no single 
union or group of unions can dictate its 
policy to the detriment of other unions. 
Such a committee should include leaders 
from the communications industries who 
are familiar with the problems and idio- 
syncrasies of daily newspapers. 

Second. Some national private foun- 
dation devoted to the theory that com- 
petitive freedom in the world of ideas is 
worthy of promotion should offer its 
services and financial support to any 
group or person who can set forth a 
sensible method to maintain a daily 
labor paper on a nationwide scale. 

This suggestion was among those pro- 
posed by the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press in 1946. This commission in- 
cluded such outstanding members as 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor of law, 
Harvard ‘University; Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, professor of history, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College; Reinhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor of ethics and philosophy of re- 
ligion, Union Theological Seminary; and 
Jacques Maritain, president, Free French 
School for Advanced Studies. 

Surely somewhere leaders will come 
forward to shoulder the burden of such a 
project which could go down in history as 
one of the great steps in the history of 
the free press in the United States. 

This is an appeal for such leaders to 
step forth now before it is too late. 

I am sure history will reward them for 
the foresight they show and the work 
they do in behalf of such a worthy enter- 
prise. 


Additional Judge Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House a situation that vitally affects 
the administration of law in my district. 
The United States Judicial Conference 
has taken an adverse position with refer- 
ence to our need for an additional Fed- 
eral judgeship. 

For some time we had two Federal 
district judges in middle Tennessee. 
One of them was a temporary judge. 
The regular judge died a few weeks ago, 
and, under the law existing at the time, 
the temporary judge became the per- 
manent judge. We now have the one 
judge in the district. This presents an 
unfortunate situation. If the recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Conference is 
adhered to, justice in middle Tennessee 
will be interminably delayed. Litigants 
in our district are entitled to have their 
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cases tried promptly. This cannot be 
done with only one judge. Judge Miller 
is capable, efficient, and handles the 
business of his court with dispatch, but 
the caseload is such that it is humanly 
impossible for one judge to dispose of 
the normal legal business in our district. 

I want my colleagues to know about 
this situation. 

An editorial in one of our great daily 
newspaper, the Nashville Tennessean, 
of March 22, 1957, points up the need 
in splendid fashion. I commend its 
reading to the Members of the House. 
It follows: 
FEDERAL Court Loap Here Too HEAvy 
ONE JUDGE 

Congressman J. Carnron Loser, of Nash- 
ville, is justifiably shocked by the latest rec- 
ommendations of the United States Judicial 
Conference regarding middle Tennessee’s 
need for an additional Federal judgeship. 

The people of middle Tennessee can well 
be shocked, too. 

For the conference, made up of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren and the chief judges of each 
of the Federal circuit courts of appeals scat- 
tered throughout the Nation, has just rec- 
ommended to Congress that no relief be 
granted this section. 

The recommendation was made in the face 
of figures showing that middle Tennesseans 
now wait an average of 16 months for Federal 
court justice—more than three times as long 
as the wait in west Tennessee. 

Yet the conference recommends that west 
Tennessee be awarded a second and perma- 
nent judgeship. 

And in spite of the fact that middle Ten- 
nesseans wait an average of 6 months longer 
than east Tennesseans for a decision in their 
cases, the conference recommended a third 
and permanent judgeship for the east section 
of the State. 

The conclusion reached by the distin- 
guished conference is all the more surprising 
since it is a complete about-face from the 
considered judgment of precisely the same 
group less than a year ago. . 

Last fall, the conference recommended 
that the temporary district judgeship in 
middle Tennessee be made permanent, giving 
the central section of the State two perma- 
nent district courts. At that time, the 
jurists saw no need for any sort of relief— 
temporary, part-time or permanent—for the 
west and east Tennessee divisions. 

The only significant change that has oc- 
curred since the conference made its last 
recommendation was the loss of one middle 
Tennessee judgeship through the death of 
District Judge Elmer Davies, Sr. 

Thus, it would appear the conference rea- 
soned that the need for a second permanent 
court in Nashville, so pressing last fall to 
meet the mounting caseload, died in a season 
with one of the district’s judges. Obviously, 
however, Judge Davies’ death did not halt the 
flow of lawsuits. 

It is granted, as the conference points out, 
that much of the work accumulated in the 
middle division is attributable to Judge 
Davies’ illness before his death. And it can- 
not be denied that Judge William E. Miller 
is young and energetic and doing a fine job 
in chipping away at the backlog of cases 
piled up here. 

All of Judge Miller’s youth and energy, 
however, cannot remove the fact that when 
he called his civil docket here March 11 there 
were exactly 54 more Civil cases waiting than 
he had days available on his calendar for the 
term. 

Neither should the conference overlook the 
fact that Judge Miller is the only Federal 
judge in the State who must hold court at 
three sites—Columbia, Cookeville, and Nash- 
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ville. , The other three have only two assigned 
sites. 

No less than five varying recommendations 
have now been made concerning Tennessee’s 
need for additional Federal judges. In addi- 
tion to the two conflicting recommendations 
of the judicial conference, the judicial coun- 
cil, made up of the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, has made a pair. 

It is significant that the council twice rec- 
ommended a permanent judge for middle 
Tennessee. In its first study it also recom- 
mended a permanent judgeship for east Ten- 
nessee; in its second it suggested a roving 
judge between the east and west divisions. 

Finally, the administrative office of the 
Federal courts recommended a permanent 
judgeship for east, a roving judge shared by 
middie and west Tennessee. The confer- 
ence brushed them all aside with its latest 
recommendation, which normally becomes 
the administration's request of Congress. 

If middle Tennessee Congressmen enter- 
tain any hopes of defeating the conference 
plan, and they have anounced plans to try, 
they may look in the interest of equity to a 
solution not yet hit upon by any of the study 
groups. 

. Why not two roving judges for Tennessee, 
one shared by the two district courts in east 
Tennessee, the other shared by the middle 
and west divisions? 

This would appear to be a fair solution in 
the light of new cases filed last year. Be- 
tween them, the two courts in east Tennessee 
had 1,101 new cases, civil and criminal, filed 
last year. 

Middle and west Tennessee courts together 
had an almost equal number, 1,074. 

It may be but a stopgap solution to a grow- 
ing national problem but it would be better 
than that big, fully outfitted, empty court- 
room yawning in the dark at Nashyille’s 
nearly new Federal building. 

And if something isn’t done to ease the 
situation here, more and more middle Ten- 
nesseans are going to cool their heels longer 
in the courthouse corridors, learning the 
meaning of that adage: 

“Justice delayed is justice denied.” 





One Way To Cut Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Peoria Journal Star of 
March 19, 1957: 

One War To Cut SPenpinc 

Federal offers to.bear half the expense of 
projects have a fatal fascination for State 
and local governments. 

Even when local authorities know they 
only are getting their own money back, they 
find it almost impossible to resist a Federal 
proposal that the State “match” funds pro- 
vided by the United States to build a road 
or a schoolhouse or to finance some welfare 
payment. 

The result of this matching procedure is 
that the State frequently has to raise addi- 
tional money it would not otherwise be 
spending in order to qualify as a recipient 
of the Federal aid. And the poor taxpayer 
pays twice, once to the Federal Govern- 
ment to help provide its share of the fund<- 
splitting project and once to the State or 
local government for its half. 
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What looks like a bargain, therefore, often 
results in a boosting of taxes on the State 
or local level. 

One State finally has decided to do some- 
thing about the situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government constantly is dangling 
tempting offers before it to pay half the 
cost, if you’ll match our contribution. 

The Nebraska State Legislature, by a vote 
of 38 to 3, has adopted a resolution calling 
on the Federal Government to curtail 
grants-in-aid which call for matching State 
funds. If a few more States would take 
similar action the custom of the Federal 
Government making contributions to State 
projects on a matching basis might be cut 
down materially. 

The temptation of getting half of some- 
thing paid for by the Federal Government 
is strong enough to tempt State legislatures 
into appropriating money for projects they 
might otherwise turn down. When you 
launch a project you wouldn’t otherwise un- 
dertake just because the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay half the cost, you really aren’t 
getting much of a bargain. 

It took real courage for the Nebraska Leg- 
islature to take a stand against accepting 
Federal handouts. It is the kind of cour- 
age which will be necessary to cut State and 
Federal spending down to a reasonable level. 





Resolution Endorsing Alaska-Hawaii 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
resolution endorsing Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood, adopted by the California 
Democratic Council at its conference in 
Long Beach, Calif., on March 16, 1957: 

-RESOLUTION ENDORSING ALASKA-HAWAII 

STATEHOOD 


Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history of 
mankind because it is a united nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
devised a method and program of incor- 
porating territories, which method, as a first 
step leading to the full privileges of state- 
hood, on the people of such terri- 
tories the full obligations of the citizens of 
the several States, while withholding from 
such territorial citizens, the basic rights of 
self government and voting representation 
in the counils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been in- 
corporated as Territories of the United States 











of Alaska and Hawaii: Now, theres. ore, sd it 
California Democrai, 
Council, That we urge in the strongest t,;,,.. 
that Alaska and Hawaii be admitted to ».. 
Union in this year 1957; and be it 5, 

Resolved, That we request every Den: 
assemblyman and State senator to yo 
the resolution now pending in the Califo;, nia 
Legislature which requests favorable act tion 
by the United States Congress; and be j 
further 

Resolwed, That we request all Califory 
Democratic Congressmen to vote for bill 
admitting the Territories of Hawaii ang 
Alaska as States of the Union’ in 1957 
(whether such bills are separate for each 
Territory or in the form of a consolidated pj) 
for both). 





ee 





Proposed U. S. S. “Arizona” Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. Rp. 
5809, a bill to provide for a United States 
Ship Arizona Memorial at Pear] Harbor, 
Hawaii. The distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, the Honorable J. Cart- 
ton Loser, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oregon, the Honorable 
CHARLES O. Porter, have joined in the 
sponsorship of this measure by introduc- 
ing bills H. R. 5833 and H. R. 6100, re- 
spectively. 

H. R. 5809 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to cooperate with the Pacific 
Memorial Commission of Hawaii in de- 
veloping a memorial and museum at or 
near the site of the hulk of the U.S.S. 
Arizona—the tomb of 1,102 of America’s 
heroes—in Pearl Harbor. 

The proposed U. S. S. Arizona Memo- 
rial would be part of the Pacific Me- 
morial System which uses as its theme, 
“Out of an Honored Past—Toward a 
Better Tomorrow.” The Pacific Me- 
morial System was developed by the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission cre- 
ated by the legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress, I include an excerpt from 
the report of the commission explaining 
the system. 

Pactrric Memortat SysTemM—OvtT or An Hon- 
orep Past TOWARD A BETTER ToMoRROW—T0 
Honor THE Dead AND BUILD FOR THE LIVING 
This is a plan for a memorial to man. 
Never mind what man. Call him Smith, 


= Wong, eo, or Tomassini. 
And disregard his color—white or brown oF 
black. - 


He wasaman. And he’s dead. 





Died in the Pacific. By the thousands.: 


Buried on Guadalcanal * * * in the deep of 
the sea off Tulagi * * * in scorched hills 
of Korea. 

This is a master plan for memorial t 
to all men who died for an honored 
in the Pacific during World W* II 
and the Korean war. Let it consecrate thelt 
memory by building toward the ideal they 
gave their lives for—peace and honor. 
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To honor the dead and build for the liv- 
ing—that is the object of the master plan 
for ® Pacific memorial system you will find 
gescribed in these pages. 

It is a plan that summarizes more than 
a decade of thought and study as to why 
there should be such a memorial, what it 
should be, and where. These are no longer 

nresolved questions. Many minds working 

ther have found answers. These an- 
swers have been approved by a large body 
of supporters in private, public, and official 


a master plan for a Pacific memorial 


system is here presented with the confi- 
dence that it may fulfill the longing of so 
many, throughout so much of the free world, 
for a permanent, living shrine that will dig- 
nify man’s sacrifice for his fellow men of 
the future. 

THE ORIGIN 


Ideas 

Barely had the dust of Pearl Harbor set- 
tled before people began talking about a 
memorial. They wanted a living symbol 
raised to honor those who sacrificed their 
lives in the Pacific—for the world. 

As the idea caught on and grew, it ex- 
panded. The originators felt a Pacific me- 
morial must do more than passively honor 
the dead. It must be dedicated to the 
ideal they died for, a free world of the 
future, founded on péace and humanity. 

That feeling was intensified during the 
bitter chapters of the Korean war. In time, 
the idea of a Pacific memorial system be- 
came encompassing. While originally con- 
ceived as a dedication to the heroes of free- 
Pacific nations, today it is thought of as 
a spiritual monument to all the forces in 
the world striving toward a goal of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

The place 

No doubt has ever existed that the best 
place for such a@ memorial is in Hawaii, 
where a Pacific and a World War erupted, 
but where peace is normally a part of life, 
like the sun and surf. 

Hawaii is a land that practices the preach- 
ments of brotherhood and ony. For 
democracy comes naturally to this smiling 
land where many nationalities and races live 
together in true harmony. 

There are still other reasons. 

Hawaii has understandably been called the 
“crossroads of the Pacific.” 


As a military base, it is a center of move-_ 


ment and an active headquarters for the 
far-flung operations of Uncle Sam’s Pacific 
forces, 

In civilian life, Hawaii is America’s western 
gateway to Asia and the South Pacific. Its 
sea lanes are busy with ships of commerce 
and travel. Its airport is the Nation's 11th 
busiest, 3 

Hawaii is a Territory of the United States 
and a lively candidate to become the 49th 
State. Thus Hawaii is American soil. The 
location of the Pacific Memorial System will 
enable thousands yearly to visit a place of 
deep inspirational meaning. 7 

Action 


When the idea for a memorial first took 
form, little could be accomplished in the 
midst of war. But immediately thereafter, 
in 1946, several. groups formed for action. 
Among these, a Pacific Memorial Foundation 
was chartered by the Territory of Hawaii 
“to build * * * a suitable memorial to 
commemorate the illustrious services of our 
glorious sons who served in World War II.” 

In 1949, the Hawaii Legislature (act 288) 
created the Pacific War Memorial Commis- 
sion as the sole war memorial agency of the 
Territory. The new Commission, consisting 
of seven members appointed by the Gover- 
hor, was given powers to receive public lands 
‘nd deal with Federal agencies. It was au- 
thorized to cooperate with the American 
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Battle Monuments Commission, Pacific War 
Memorial, Inc., and similar organizations. 

A week later the legislature adopted a joint 
resolution (J. Res. 29) requesting the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission to erect 
& war memorial in Honolulu. 


Plans studied 


The Pacific War Memorial Commission at 
first became a meeting place for ideas. 
Nearly 100 plans for a memorial had been 
suggested and it was the Commission’s task 
to study all preposals accumulated since 
1946. 

Advice from civic groups, veterans’ organ- 
izations, national groups and individuals 
was considered. A design committee of the 
American Institute of Architects, Hawaii 
chapter, volunteered valuable help. Out of 
all this, the Commission outlined tentative 
plans for a Pacific Memorial System and in 
1951 received the legislature's approval 
(J. Res. 37) to get the program underway. 

Good beginning 

The beginnings, though tentative, were 
good. During the 2 years from 1951 to 1953, 
the value of many ideas was proved. 
Those dropped were not necessarily un- 
worthy, but simply unfeasible. The out- 
break of war in Korea also affected the plans. 

Finally, a refined master plan was evolved. 
A committee of 21 island architects chosen 
by the Hawaii AIA chapter in 1951 has de- 
signed a Pacific memorial system. The 
people of Hawaii, through a unanimous vote 
of their Territorial Legislature (S. J. R. 66, 
April 7, 1953) have approved, ratified, and 
confirmed these plans, an action then signed 
into law by the Governor of Hawali. 


Nation’s gratitude 


That systém, the resolution stressed, is to 
“express the Nation’s gratitude toward its 
fallen heroes and serve to inspire the living 
to build for a world without war—a world 
wherein there is peace with honor, respect 
for both the dignity of the individual and 
the rights of _minorities—and where all 
peoples place their faith in God.” 

THE PLAN 
Historic sites 

The master plan for the Pacific Memorial 
System binds together several historic sites 
in a majestic setting in Hawaii. 

It extends from Pearl Harbor, birthplace 
of World War II, to the National Cemetery 
of the Pacific in Punchbowl Crater, last rest- 
ing place of 14,000 war dead—heroes all—and 
beyond that to Honolulu’s best-known land- 
mark, Diamond Head. 


Memorial Boulevard 


The unifying artery in the system is a 
Memorial Boulevard to be built along 2 miles 
of existing motor highway between Pearl 
Harbor and the,gateway to the city of Hono- 
lulu. 

No road could be more appropriately 
chosen. For along this very stretch many 
heroes of December 7, 1941 fell under a rain 
of machine-gun bullets that shocking Sun- 
day. 

The present road will be transformed into 
a broad, impressive avenue lined with arch- 
ing banyan trees and gracefully landscaped. 
Each tree will be dedicated to one of the 48 
States or a free nation of the Pacific. Both 
at the Honolulu and Pearl Harbor gateways 
will be dignified overpasses—symbolic por- 
tals that will represent living archways on 
the road to peace. 

Military shrines 


Along the Pacific memorial system, indi- 
vidual shrines will honor those who fell in 
the cause of freedom. 

At the Pearl Harbor terminus of the sys- 
tem, the site of the sunken battleship Ari- 
zona will be developed as a naval shrine to 
the heroes of December 7, 1941. 
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The other armed forces headquartered 
along the boulevard, the Air Force at Hickam 
Field and the Marine Corps at Camp Catlin, 
have indicated their intention to adapt ex- 
isting structures or build new ones to fit 
in with the memorial scheme. 

The system also includes a memorial at 
the Army’s Fort De Russy on Waikiki Beach, 
where an existing recreation center will be 
further developed. 

At the National Cemetery of the Pacific in 
Punchbowl Crater, known in Hawaiian as 
Pouwaina (hill of sacrifice), the Commis- 
sion is pledged to all-out effort to make this 
site a beautiful and lasting memorial to the 
14,000 war dead who lie buried on the hill- 
side. This effort includes continuance of 
the Commission’s campaign for the restora- 
tion of the white crosses and Stars of David 
over the graves which were summarily re- 
moved in 1951. 

Finally, Diamond Head Crater will be de- 
veloped suitably as “nature’s monument,” a 
fitting deviopment for a landmark known 
the world over. 


Other memorials 


Elsewhere along the system, national vet- 
erans’ organizations are invited to partici- 
pate. On November 19, 1952, an executive 
order signed by the Governor of Hawaii gave 
the Pacific War Memorial Commission ap- 
proximately 11 acres of land on Keehi La- 
goon for development as a memorial site. 
Less than a month later, on the 11th anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans conducted ground-breaking 
ceremonies for a monument to be built on 
this land, made available for the purpose 
by the Pacific War Memorial Commission 
and to become a part of the Pacific memorial 
system. 

A second executive order giving another 
10 acres of an adjacent site to the Commis- 
sion has already been approvéd by the Gov- 
ernor and awaits only formal processing be- 
fore the land can be utilized as another 
link in the system. 

The memorial system will eventually in- 
clude a memorial auditorium for Pan-Pa- 
cific meetings of representatives of the Pa- 
cific nations, and United Nations meetings 
on Pacific affairs. 


Additionally, a Pacific House is planned 
as a repository for relics and historical docu- 
ments and the showing of films and slides. 
Names of those missing in action in Pacific 
combat will be suitably memorialized. 


Additionally, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission has committed itself to 
establishing a memorial in Hawaii—to be an 
integral part of the system. 


Memorial scholarships 


The University of Hawaii will become a 
part of the system, symbolizing education 
as a dominant force in promoting peace and 
understanding among peoples. 

Through a system of memorial scholar- 
ships, the exchange of students of every free 
country of the Pacific with the United States 
will be encouraged. Such students may at- 
tend the University. of Hawaii and other 
accredited American universities. The 
grants will be awarded after the pattern of 
Rhodes scholarships. 


Aims restated 


In embarking on the master plan, the 
Commission reaffirms its original purpose, 
which is to create and maintain in Hawaii 
a living memorial commemorating the sac- 
rifices in the Pacific of the Nation’s heroic 
war dead. 

This includes not only the heroes of World 
War II, but those of Korea as well, or those 
who in the future-may lay down their lives 
for their country in the Pacific area. 


The memorial is to be one that can ac- 
quire international significance. 
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Hawaii is the natural place for such a 
memorial because of its role in Pacific affairs 
and because of the lesson in world brother- 
hood its-peopie teach. 

A challenge 

As the Hawali Legislature stated in its-res- 
olution of April 1953: 

“The members of the Pacific War Memorial 
Commisison (are) commended for the plan- 
ning which is embodied in its Pacific memo- 
rial system, and are further challenged to 
exert even greater efforts toward the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of their high and lofty pur- 
pose, for and on behalf of the people of 
Hawaii and all of the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world.” 





Real Budget of United States Nearly $100 
Billion for Coming Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ALEXANDER... Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Real Budget of United States 
Nearly One Hundred Billion for Coming 
Year,” which appeared in the March 22, 
1957, issue of the Stanly News and Press, 
of Albemarle, N. C.: 

ReaL Bupcer or Unrveo STaTes NEARLY $100 
BILLION FoR COMING YEAR 


People of the United States have been 
hearing a lot about the budget of $71.8 bil- 
lion proposed by President Eisenhower. 

It is the biggest peacetime budget in the 
history of the country and one which has 
brought clamors from many sides for cut- 
ting the expenses of Government. 

This $71.8 billion budget is not the whole 
budget, however, and does not accurately re- 
flect the cost of Government services which 
we are paying for. It is a sort of net budget 
and does not tell us how much the Govern- 
ment spends nor how much the Government 
takes from the people. 

The real budget for the next fiscal year is 
$95.6 billion and it is proposed to take from 
the taxpayers the tremendous total of $98.9 
billion or almost one-fourth of the total 
national income. 

What, then, is the difference between what 
is generally considered to be the budget and 
the real budget? 

To arrive at the real budget, we must use 
instead of the commonly quoted figure of 
$71.8 billion the gross expenditures of $81.2 
billion. The difference is that the gross ex- 
penditures include such receipts as stamp 
sales and other income of Government agen- 
cies paid by the people. These costs, how- 
ever, are in the amount paid by the people 
for Government services. 

To this total must be added the trust-fund 
expenditures which consist of money paid 
in to the Government, such as the social- 
security funds and the new highway trust 
fund. 

These trust-fund payments by the Govern- 
ment for the coming year will amount to 
$14.4 billion, bringing the total gross budget 
expenditures to $95.6 billion. 

The gross income for the budget is arrived 
at in the same manner, by adding to the 
budget receipt figures of $73.6 billion the 
Applicable receipts for services of $8.4 billion 
and the trust-fund receipts of $15.9 billion. 
In other words, the total budget is about 
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$25 billion bigger than most of us had 
realized. 

Even in these days when we speak of bil- 
lions: with a glibness never before experi- 
enced, expenditures of nearly $100 billion 
for the Federal Government should be 
enough to shock us into a realization that 
Government has gotten too big, that some 
halt must be called to the spending being 
carried on by Government in the name of 
rendering services to the people. 

The Government is not a money-making 
organization. Every dime it spends comes 
from the taxpayers, from you\and’ me. 
Ninety-eight billion dollars is a tremendous 
sum to be taking from the pockets of the 
people in a single year. 

People should at least realize just what 
their Government is actually costing them 
and how big the real budget is. 





Modern Republicanism — Defense’ of 
Eisenhower Budget Dishwater-Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “It’s 
Humphrey’s Program, Really,” written 
by Stewart Alsop, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Sunday, March 24, 1957: 

It’s HUMPHREY’s PROGRAM, REALLY 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
seems likely to have his way in the end, 
as is his eustom. .In other words, the na- 
tional program to emerge from the current 
session of Congfess will probably be much 
more a Humphrey program than an Eisen- 
hower program. 

In the struggle within the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which preceded the President's 
budget message, Humphrey, of course, fought 
and bled to hold down and cut back the 
budget. But his power in the administration 
is not quite what it was, and in this pre- 
liminary struggle he suffered a partial defeat. 

For example, the requested fiscal 1958 De- 
fense budget 





$2 billion over the sum requested for the, 


Air Force Chief of Staff,.said last year would 
be necessary to maintain current Air Force 
strength. Even so, it is certainly more than 
Humphrey wanted to spend for defense. 

It is too early to make any precise pre- 
dictions about the defense budget which will 
eventually emerge from Congress. But the 
best guess of the best guessers is that 


defense, which was increased ot $900 mil- 
lion by the Senate last year, will be cut back 
this year by between $1 and $2 billion. This 


is close to what Humphrey wan wanted in the 
first place. 

- Again, it is no secrét that Humphrey is 
1 aid. 


Eisenhower-sponsored pro- 
gram for Federal aid to schools, with a price 
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tag of Just under a half billion dollars in ty, 

Eisenhower budget. The school aid bill 

probably the most important item ip . the 
Eisenhower program of new Republic anism, 

“A few weeks ago it looked as thou) zh the 
school bill would pass rather easily, if th. 
civil-rights hurdle could be overcome. Noy 
there is an increasing tendency in boty 
parties to shy away from the bill. The pres. 
ent prospect is that it will pass only if th. 
President himself is prepared to make a req) 
fight for it. 

If the bill does not pass, it is exceedin gly 
unlikely that George Humphrey, who 
hardly an evangelical modern Republican. 
will shed tears for it. Nor will he weep very 
bitterly if the costly farm program, another; 
modern Republican item, is cut back sharp- 
ly, as also seems ble. 

.In short, something rather close to the 
kind of budget Humphrey wanted in t! © fast 
place seems likely to emerge. The m: 1. 
son is the pressure on Congress, the ‘a4 
intense in years, to cut spending. The may 
chiefly responsible for generating the pres. 
sure is, of course, George Humphrey. 

Humphrey’s famous curl your hair press 
conference, in which he attacked the ad- 
ministration budget head-on, was the reg 
kickoff for the cut-spending campaign. The 
campaign, pushed by the chamber of com- 
merce and similar organizations, has flooded 
congressional offices knee-deep in mail. 

While the pressure to cut is much heavier 
than ever, moreover, the defense of the Presi- 
dent’s budget is dishwater weak. Ordinarily, 
an administration defends its budget with 
all the ferocity of a mother protecting a 
favorite child. But this administration is 
acting toward its budget more like a mother 
who leaves an unwanted child on a strange 
da . . 

It is hardly surprising that the defense 
of the budget is weak, since the President 
himself, commenting on Humphrey’s state- 
ment, seemed to agree with him. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Republicans feel no obliga- 
tion to defend the Eisenhower budget, and 
neither, naturally enough, do the Democrats. 

Altogether, it is a queer situation, and a 
tribute to the power and pertinacity of 
George M. Humphrey, a man accustomed to 
getting his way. If Humphrey’s getting his 
way means wrecking or watering down the 
whole Eisenhower program, in the defense, 
foreign aid, and domestic fields, no one seems 
to care very much, not even President Fisen- 
hower. ; 

— EEE 


Alaska and Hawaii Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


\Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
convened in its quarterly board of direc- 
tors’.meeting at Syracuse on March 15- 
17, 1957. os leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the 
follewing resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by 275 delegates 
representing 6,500 Jaycees: 

Whereas our national heritage has <eve- 


oe the principle of the people hav- 
ing a yoo voice in the affairs of 
Guichabadic sain 


Whereas administration of Alaskan and 
Ha Territorial affairs from the Nation's 
tol is less than adequate for the needs 

of the citizens in the upbuilding of the 
Territories; and 
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whereas Alaskans and Hawaiians share 
the same standard of living to which we in 
the States are accustomed; and 
whereas the methods and forms of gov- 
ernment for villages, municipalities, and the 
Territories are already functioning and are 
comparable to ours in the States; and 
Whereas the people of Alaska and Hawaii 
are United States citizens paying Federal 
taxes, subject to military service, and gen- 
erally subject to the same Federal statutes 
as the citizens in the 48 States, but do not 
pave representation in Congress: Now be it 
b 
pepesolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., urge that our 
ntatives to Congress from New York 
state vote for pending House and Senate bills 
endowing statehood upon the Territory of 
Alaska, and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Answer to Secretary Seaton’s Recom- 
mendation for Acceptance of Pacific 


Gas & Electric Co.’s Proposal on Trin- 


ity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Seaton that Con- 
gress approve the so-called partnership 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
on the Trinity River project, whereby the 
company would build the powerplants 
and purchase falling water from the 
project, boils down to one more attempt 
to repudiate and reverse a half century 
of Federal Government power policy and 
at the same time load hidden charges on 
the power bills of California power and 
energy users, This proposed revision of 
the concept of reclamation whereby the 
project is operated for profitmaking 
purposes would also result in the parti- 
tioning of one segment of the project for 
construction and operation § entirely 
separate and different from the rest of 
the project, would emphasize operation 
of the project for power production to the 
detriment of water consumptive use pur- 
poses and would result in additional costs 
of power to Federal installations in Cali- 
fornia, Acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion would mean-the end of public power 
in California. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of reasons why Secretary Seaton’s 
recommendation should be rejected and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric proposal dis- 
approved. 

COMPANY’S PROPOSAL VIOLATES AND REPUDIATES 

LONG-ESTABLISHED FEDERAL POWER POLICY 


First. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation and approval of 
the company’s proposal would be a re- 


t. The policy 
which has been established by Congress 
relative to disposal of electric power and 
energy made available through develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water resources is 
set out in numerous acts of Congress, 
cluding but not limited to, the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of April 16, 1906, the 
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Raker Act of December 19, 1913, the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of 1920, the Boul- 
der Canyon Act of 1928, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, the Bonneville 
Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the River 
and Harbor Act of 1945, the Eklutna 
Project Act of 1950, the lcon Project. 
Act of 1954, and the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. This long-estab- 
lished policy provides that such electric 
power and energy be disposed of in 
such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use thereof at lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference 
in such disposition shall be given to pub- 
lic agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives. 

It appears that the decision to repudi- 
ate existing Federal power policy comes 
from the White House, as it is not con- 
sistent with Secretary Seaton’s stated 
views to the Senate Interior Committee 
only 9 months ago. When asked if he 
believed ‘‘that the Department of Inter- 
ior should adopt a policy, in harmony 
with Congress, to maintain the principle 
of public power” Secretary Seaton re- 
plied as follows: 

Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever 
the people of a given area, whether it is a 
region or a State, want public power, it seems 
to me that they have the determining voice 
in the matter in any legislation which Con- 
gress has passed which makes it possible for 
those people to exercise their own right of 
choice. It is a matter which is entirely up 
to them. 

= * s - e 

So far as I am concerned, as long as the 
preference clause is part of the law of this 
country, as passed by the Congress, the De- 
partment of Interior, so far as I am able to 
see to it, will adhere to the letter of the law. 


Now, only 9 months later, in his report 
to Congress, Secretary Seaton recom- 
mends a proposal which he recognizes 
cannot comply with long-established 
power policy and with the Trinity au- 
thorizing act: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ac- 
ceptance of the company’s proposal would 
render it impossible-to comply with two of 
the restrictions contained in the act. The 
first of these is the vision which requires 
that contracts for the sale and delivery of the 
additional electric energy available from the 
Central Valley project power system as a re- 
sult of the construction of the plants author- 
ized and their integration with that system 
shall be made in accordance with preferences 
expressed in the Federal reclamation laws. 
The second of these is the requirement that 
a first preference be given to preference cus- 
tomers in Trinity County, Calif., to the ex- 
tent of the 25 percent of the additional ener- 
gy added to the Central Valley project as a 
result of the construction of the Trinity 
River division. Since joint development of 
the Trinity resource would add no energy to 
the Central Valley project power system, ex- 
cept to the extent that the company provides 
support under its amendments to 
the existing sales and interchange contract, 
it appears that there would be no power from 
which to satisfy either of the two restrictions 
mentioned. 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendation 


would lay aside existing Federal power 
policy in the interest of a greater finan- 
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cial return to the Federal Government. 
The Secretary admits that, by so doing, 
preference provisions in the authorizing 
act could not ‘be complied with and 
preference agencies would be required to 
pay $86 million more for power and 
energy over a 50-year period than under 
Federal development. If the San Luis 
unit, now proposed for authorization, is 
constructed, preference customers would 
have to pay $118 million more for energy. 
If it were the policy of the Federal 
Government to exploit the power poten- 
tial of Federal projects for profit- 
making purposes, a less drastic measure 
but a more lucrative one would be to 
simply raise the project power rates. 
Power rates for the Central Valley proj- 
ect could be brought in line with the 
existing rates of the private utilities and 
return to the Federal Government, over 
the payout period, several times the ad- 
ditional $165 million which the Secretary 
claims from the P. G. & E. proposal. 
There is another approach that might 
be considered if the project is to be put 
on a profitmaking basis. The value of 
the Trinity energy at load center is esti- 
mated at 13 or 14 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Why should not the Federal Government 
go ahead with construction of the power 
plants, keeping the Central Valley proj- 
ect intact, and deliver the energy to the 
company at the load center at its stated 
value? The surplus to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the repayment period 
would be close to half a billion dollars. 
IT IS THE POWER CONSUMERS WHO PAY 


Second. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation, and approval of 
the P. G. & E. proposal would load hidden 
charges on the power bills of northern 
California power and energy users. The 
homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find the P. G. & E. highly adver- 
tised generous payments to the Govern- 
ment on their power bills. Also on their 
power bills would be the costs to the 
company for construction and operation 
of the powerplants as well as the Federal, 
State, and local taxes, which the com- 
pany claims that it would pay if it builds 
the power facilities. These are all costs 
to the company which would necessarily 
have to be passed on to the consumers. 
Specifically, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. pays no money it does not collect on 
the electrict bills. The cost of the power 
houses, the money paid the Federal Gov- 
ernment for falling water, as well as the 
Federal, State, and local taxes, would 
all be charged to the power users, and at 
a profit. To put it simply, if the P. G. & 
E. proposal produces $165 million more 
in surplus revenues over the payout pe- 
riod than under Federal construction and 
the P. G. & E. Co. pays $135 million in 
taxes, then the power consumers pay 
$300 million more, plus the company’s 
profit. 

It is pertinent to point out that just 
4 days before Secretary Seaton made his 
recommendation, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. submitted a petition to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
asking for an increase in electric rates of 
almost 6 percent, which would average 
37 cents per month per household. The 
company itself estimated that the elec- 
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tric rate boost affecting 1,735,000 Cali- 
fornia customers would increase rev- 
enues by $16,600,000 annually. Under 
a system where allowable rates are based 
upon costs plus a nice profit, why should 
the company hesitate to raise its offer 
for falling water by $1,100,000 per year 
or to place an additional $300 million 
burden on the power consumers? 
PARTITIONSHIP NOT PARTNERSHIP 


Third. The Central Valley project was 
not constructed for profitmaking pur- 
poses. It was constructed to meet the 
needs of the people of the Central Valley 
Basin for water, flood control and for 
low-cost electric power. Under the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation and the com- 
pany’s proposal, one segment of the vast 
integrated reclamation project would 
be constructed and operated entirely 
different from the rest of the project. 
The Central Valley project is a whole in- 
tegrated system of dams, resservoirs, 
canals, transmission lines, powerplants 
and so forth constructed by the Federal 
Government, all designed for compre- 
hensive development of the basin to pro- 
tect the peeple and land from floods, 
to furnish a dependable water supply 
for agriculture and defense purposes, 
and to furnish power and energy at low- 
est rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. This recommendation for 
partnership or partitionship, as it has 
been referred to, whereby one segment is 
set apart and operated different from 
the rest, just does not make sense. Ac- 
ceptance of the Secretary’s recommen- 
dation would irreparably disrupt exist- 
ing operations of the Central Valley 
project and threaten future develop- 
ment. 

ACCEPTANCE OF SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION 
WOULD MEAN THE END OF PUBLIC POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A DETERRENT TO HIGH POWER 
RATES 
Fourth. The great effort of the Pacific 

Gas and Electric Co. to put over this pro- 
posal goes, of course, beyond the specific 
facilities involved here. The real pur- 
pose of the company is to stop for all 
time the expansion of Federal power in 
California in order that it may monop- 
olize the power market in that area. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would set the 
precedent for future Federal develop- 
ment. Experience and history have 
shown that in areas of public power such 
as the TVA area, the Northwest, the Mis- 
souri Basin, and California, prevailing 
power rates, including the rates of pri- 
vate utilities, are lower than in areas 
where éhere is no Federal power. Com- 
pare, for instance, the prevailing elec- 
tric power and energy rates in the North- 
west with those in the Northeast. 

Federal power, therefore, has not only 
resulted in low-cost power to public 
agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives, but it has had the effect of holding 
down the rates charged by private utili- 
ties in Federal power areas. Not only 
have the so-called preference customers 
benefited but all the users of electric 
energy in the area have benefited. If 
Federal power is cut off in California;it 
will be to the detriment of not only the 
potential direct beneficiaries of Federal 
power but also every user of electricity 
in the area. 
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PROPOSAL EMPHASIZES POWER OPERATION TO THE 
DETRIMENT OF CONSUMPTIVE USE PURPOSES 


Fifth. Under the P. G. & E. proposal, 
the project plan of operation would pro- 
vide for releases of water to maximize 
power and energy production. The pre- 
posed contract includes a very detailed 
schedule of releases designed to produce 
the maximum amount of power and en- 
ergy for integration into the company’s 
overall power system. Although, theo- 
ertically, the water needs of the project 
would retain priority, any time the Fed- 
eral Government could not meet the 
schedule of releases for power because of 
interference with water consumptive use 
requirements, then the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to pay the company 
penalties for such noncompliance with 
the schedule. The proposed contract 
contains this paragraph: 

If, by reason of (1) water supply condi- 
tions more adverse than those of record, (2) 
the authorization of additional divisions of 
the Central Valley project by Congress, or (3) 
changes or revision of the crop pattern of 
said project, the United States is unable to 
meet the irrigation requirements of said 
project through releases of water made avail- 
able pursuant to paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this article in combination with releases of 
all water available from the active storage 
capacities of Shasta and Folsom Reservoirs 
as defined below, and of such other reservoirs 
as may be authorized as part of said project 
the United States may, on advance written 
notice to Pacific and subject to the provi- 
sions of article 12 (d), make available for 
such irrigation requirements and for use 
through the powerplants of Pacific’s project 
additional amounts of water even though 
storage in Trinity or Whiskeytown Reservoir 
is then less than that specified in table 5 
above. Pacific may thereafter take such ac- 
tion as is necessary to provide, from the most 
economical alternative source or sources, 
dependable power capacity in lieu of the 
dependable power capacity which otherwise 
would be assured by the reservoir storage 
specified in table 5. If the release of such 
additional amounts of water by the United 
States or the action taken by Pacific to pro- 
vide such capacity causes an increase in the 
cost to Pacific of furnishing electric power 
to its customers the United States shall com- 
pensate Pacific for such increased cost by 
direct reimbursement to Pacific or by appro- 
priate adjustment of the payments provided 
for in article 13 or both. 


The costs to the Federal Government 
which would result from penalties have 
not been considered in the evaluation of 
the proposal. Since the project oper- 
ating plan is based on historical fiows 
and therefore nothing more than an 
educated guess, conflicts are bound to 
arise from time to time between the 
needs for water to develop electricity and 
the needs for water to meet requirements 
of irrigation and municipal water sup- 
ply. When this serious problem involves 
the substitution of dollars for water, I 
fear that it is the water users who may 
come up short. Even if the priorities are 
adhered to, I can visualize huge unfor- 
seen payments to the company. It 
seems to me that the basic purpose of 
the Central Valley project is the storing 
and releasing of water in the interests of 
irrigation and municipal water supply. 
I believe that, in the public interest, such 
purpose should be fulfilled without im- 
posing payments on the Government of 
the United States for noncompliance 
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with a specific schedule of operation; 
designed to maximize power benefit; 

“MORE FUNDS FOR POTENTIAL IRRIGATION” 

ARGUMENT NOT VALID 

Sixth> Secretary Seaton states in his 
letter to Congress that acceptance of 
P. G. & E.’s proposal would “provide sup. 
stantially more funds for potentia) jrrj- 
gation and multipurpose development in 
the Central Valley project area.” 

He also states: 

It seems to me that the development of 
power resources of the Trinity River diy. 
sion under a joint proposal such as that 
offered by the company would mean that 
power would become a better partner o; 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all Federal con. 
struction. 


Unfortunately, the Secretary over. 
looks two important factors which makes 
the first statement invalid and proves 
the second statement false. First, £- 
nancial studies of the Central Valley 
project, based on Federal development, 
indicate surplus revenues sufficient to 
expand irrigation as fast as the need 
develops, The need for additional power 
revenues to assist irrigation develop- 
ment does not exist. For instance, the 
report of the Secretary indicates a sur- 
plus of about $114 million in the repay. 
ment analysis of the authorized features. 
With the San Luis unit added, a recent 
report indicates a surplus of about $100 
million at the end of the repayment 
period. It is pretty clear that under the 
present power rate structure of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there will be sufficient 
power revenues available to carry for- 
ward future irrigation development as 
fast as it is needed. In this connection, 
in Secretary Seaton’s report one of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer’s conclusions is as 
follows: 

Construction of the Trinity River divi- 
sion either as an all-Federal undertaking or 
through the proposed joint development is 
feasible and justifiable from both an engi- 
neering and economic viewpoint. Under 
either arrangement there appears to be am. 


ple opportunity for expansion of the irriga- 
tion phase of the Central Valley project. 


The second fallacy in the Secretary's 
statement is that he overlooks and does 
not consider the energy needs of the irri- 
gation districts throughout California 
and the cost to the districts of obtaining 
necessary energy for pumping. It should 
be evident that any proposal which re- 
sults in the irrigation districts having to 
pay higher rates for their pumping en- 
ergy does not result in power becoming 
a better partner of irrigation. 

TAKEOVER PROVISIONS NOT FAVORABLE TO THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND WERE NOT CONSID- 

ERED BY SECRETARY IN FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Seventh. Consonant with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act, the pro- 
posed contract between the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Federal Govern- 
ment provides that the United States 
could acquire at the end of the 50-year 
contract period the power facilities con- 
structed by the company. However, a¢- 
quisition by the Federal Government 
would require payment for the com- 
pany’s net investment in the project, 
not to exceed the fair value of the prop- 
erty taken, plus severance damages. The 
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gnancial advantage which the Secretary 
claims for the company’s proposal com- 
pletely overlooks this matter of acquisi- 
tion costs to the Federal Government. 
In other words, the analysis on which 
the recommendation is based 


overlooks the fact. that under Federal 
construction the Federal Government 
will own the power facilities at the end 
of 50 years while under the recom- 
mended proposal the company will own 
the power facilities. In connection with 


the claimed surplus of $165 
million under the company’s proposal, 
the report of the Commissioner of Rec- 
jJamation has the following to say: 

comparison, these two figures require 
wn pajostanent that cannot be determined at 
this time. Under all-Federal development 
at the end of the 50-year payout period the 
Federal Government would own outright the 
fully amortized and operative Trinity River 
division power facilities, an equity of sub- 
stantial value. Under joint development the 
Federal Government could acquire this 
equity only by payment to the company its 
remaining net investment plus severance 
damages. The effect of the retired adjust- 
ment would be to reduce the difference in 
surpluses shown above. 


The recent experience of the State of 
California with respect to its negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s Big Bend powerplant on the 
Feather River is an indication of what the 
Federal Government may be faced with 
at the end of the 50-year contract period. 
The Big Ben powerplant was constructed 
by the company sometime between 1908 
and 1916, at a cost of about $7,700,000. 
This plant will have to be purchased by 
the State in connection with its con- 
struction of the Feather River project. 
In the negotiations for purchase of the 
plant, the company has advised the State 
that this powerplant is now worth $33 
million. 

It appears that the Federal Govern- 
ment is put in an unfavorable position 
with respect to takeover of the power fa- 
cilities at the end of the contract period 
and that the Secretary has overlooked 
this in setting out the financial advan- 
tages of the recommended proposal. 
ASSUMING A POLICY OF “THE MORE SURPLUS THE 

BETTER’ THE AMOUNT OF COMPANY'S OFFER 

Is STILL TOO LOW 

Eighth. When the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. appeared before congressional 
committees 18 months ago, its offer to 
the Federal Government for use of. the 
falling water was $3.5 million annually. 
Since that time the company has in- 
creased its offer to $4,617,000 annually, 
or an increase of over $1,100,000 annu- 
ally. Although on the surface this ap- 
pears to be a generous offer, it is still 
too low if it is to be the policy to exploit 
the power resources to the fullest. 
Analysis of the offer indicates that it is 
comparable to loaning the company 
Federal money at about 3% percent. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has allocated 
to power $94,693,000 of the construction 
cost of the Trinity River division joint- 
use facilities. The annual payment of 
$4,617,000 by the company would just 
about amortize this power allocation in 
50 year at 34% percent and pay a reason- 
able share of the operation and main- 
tenance expenses. Therefore, it appears 


_in its regular rate schedules. 
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that the offer is not as generous as it 
may seem on the surface. If it is to be 
the policy to make money from the 
power operations, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should expect a return on its 
investment of better than 34 percent. 
Other lending institutions get a consid- 
erably higher return. 

Also, there is another approach that 
indicates the company’s offer is not 
enough if the policy was to put the proj- 
ect on a profit-making basis. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. contracts for 
bulk sales of electricity, such as the con- 
tracts with Sacramento Municipal Util- 
ity District, Southern California Edison, 
and various chemical companies, include 
a clause whereby the price of energy 
is tied to the cost of fuel. In other 
words, as the cost of fuel fluctuates the 
price paid to the company for energy 
will fluctuate. The company has been 
attempting for some time to get the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
to permit it to include a similar clause 
In recent 
years the price of fuel has gone con- 
tinually up and the company’s recent 
petition to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a 6-percent rate increase was 
based upon increases in the price of fuel 
oil. In this connection, the company, in 
its offer to purchase falling water, deter- 
mined the value of the Trinity energy 
by a comparison with the cost of steam 
generation. Therefore, the value of the 
Trinity energy to the company likewise 
fluctuates with the cost of fuel, and as 
the cost of fuel increases the value of 
the energy to the company increases. 
Using the company’s argument for in- 
cluding an escalator clause in its con- 
tracts for disposal of energy, whereby the 
price is tied to the cost of fuel, why 
should not a similar clause be included 
in a contract whereby the company, in 
a sense, is purchasing energy. In other 
words, as the value of the Trinity energy 
to the company increases, why should 
not the company pay more for it? It is 
my understanding that, with respect to 
the company’s present offer, the energy 
was evaluated on the basis of fuel oil at 
$2 per barrel. The price of fuel oil to- 
day is in the neighborhood of $2.75 per 
barrel. Already, then, the value of the 
energy to the company is considerably 
more than the company reported as a 
basis forits offer. Over the 50-year 
contract period, if past economic trends 
mean anything, the price of fuel will 
continue to go up. If it were the policy, 
then, to put the project on a profit- 
making basis, it would appear imperative 
that the Federal Government would have 
to insist that any contract include an 
escalator clause tieing the company’s 
payments to the price of fuel. 

PREVIOUS CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING THE 

ADDITIONAL POWER GENERATING CAPACITY 

UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ARE NO LONGER VALID 


Ninth. At the time the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. appeared before the congres- 
sional committees its proposal called for 
installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureau 
proposed at that time to install. This 
higher capacity, of course, was based on 
integration of the power facilities into 
the company’s overall system and the use 
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of the Trinity facilities for peaking pur- 
poses. It was a little difficult at that 
time to understand how the company 
could claim this advantage in the face of 
the understanding we have always had 
that regardless of who constructed the 
power facilities the energy therefrom, 
along with the energy from the other 
CVP power facilities, would be integrated 
into the overall system for the benefit of 
both the company and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since that time a firm agree- 
ment with respéct to integration has been 
reached between the Bureau and the 
company and the authorized capacity of 
the Trinity division has been incerased to 
“not to exceed 400,000 kilowatts.” 
Therefore, this argument in favor of the 
company’s proposal is no longer valid 
and the operating plan will be the same 
regardless of who builds the power- 
plants. 
SECRETARY'S RCCOMMENDATION DOES NOT MEET 
THE INTENT OF CONGRESS IN AUTHORIZING 
THE NEGOTIATION 


Tenth. The authority in the Trinity 
authorizing act for completing the nego- 
tiations did not imply authorization for 
the Secretary to study proposals which 
would violate existing law and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, language in the act itself. 
In other words, it was assumed that any 
agreement with the company would in- 
clude protection for preference customers 
as well as protection for the power con- 
sumers against exorbitant power rates. 
To make this clear, the Senate report on 
the legislation carried this statement: 

The proviso is in no sense to be under- 
stood as an authorization to waive, in any 
negotiation for the sale-of falling water, any 
preference in the sale or transmission of 
power as expressed in section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, in the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, or in any other law. 

In not following this instruction, there 
is a serious question as to whether the 
expenditures for the studies involved in 
this proposal have not been made 
illegally. 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATION WOULD RE- 
SULT IN ADDITIONAL COST OF POWER TO FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
Eleventh. Secretary Seaton’s report 

indicates that if the company’s proposal 

is accepted it would result in Federal in- 
stallations paying about $30 million more 
for power over the repayment period, and 
this additional payment by Federal in- 

stallations would be increased to $71 mil- 

lion if the San Luis unit is constructed. 

It just does not make sense for the Fed- 

eral Government to build a project which 

includes the potential for producing 
power and to dispose of the power poten- 
tial without any marketing restrictions 
while compelling its own governmental 
agencies to pay excessive private power 
rates for their required electric energy. 

A good illustration of this comes to 
light in connection with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee’s consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill. This bill includes funds for the 
Ames Laboratory in California which 
uses a rather extensive amount of elec- 
tric energy. The installation expects to 
use 432 million kilowatt-hours during 
fiscal year 1958. The Ames Laboratory 
purchases all the energy it can from the 
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Federal Central Valley project. Its re- 
maining needs must come from the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. Testimony 
given the Appropriations Committee in- 
dicates that the.installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
the energy purchased from the company 
compared with 5 mills for the energy 
purchased from the Central Valley proj- 
ect—a difference of 8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Additional testimony indicates 
that the installation expects to purchase 
half of its energy needs for fiscal year 
1958 or 216 million kilowatt-hours from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Based on 
the testimony given, 216 million kilo- 
watt-hours would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,728,000 more from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. than from the Federal 
project. There is a growing indication, 
and this is an example, that Secretary 
Seaton has greatly underestimated the 
financial losses to Federal installations 
and public agencies which would result 
from acceptance of his recommendation. 





Should FHA and GI Lean Program Be 
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» Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing awareness that basic changes 
must be made in our FHA and GI home- 
loan. programs if they are to accomplish 
the objectives intended for them. Par- 
ticularly helpful, in considering these 
changes, are the views of those with long 
experience in the field itself. 

Donald T. Knutson, president of a 
large construction firm in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has brought to my attention the 
carefully reasoned proposals of Mr. 
Harry Held, of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York. This recommendation 
represents a plan for merging VA loan 
activity into the FHA and reconstituting 
the FHA loan program on the basis of a 
free interest rate. 

Mr. Held is not only recognized as an 
authority but is often referred to as the 
dean-of the mortgage banking field. I 
believe this idea merits the thoughtful 
consideration of each Member, as we 
deal with this admittedly difficult prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Held’s article follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR MERGING VA LOAN Activity INTO 
THE FHA AND RECONSTITUTING THE FHA 
LOAN PROGRAM ON THE BASIS OF A FREE 
INTEREST RaTE 
This proposal represents an effort to evolve 

a plan whereby federally underwritten home 
lending would be combined in one agency 
and still maintain such preferential treat- 
ment as Congress may decide upon for vet- 
erans and further to reconstitute the FHA 
insurance program on the basis of a free 
interest rate. 
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Much has been written and much more has 
been said about the question of fixed interest 
rates on federally underwritten mortgages. 
In the case of FHA the fixed interest rate 
policy in connection with the insured loan 
program has been set forth by Congress 
since the inception of the National Housing 
Act in 1934. However, unlike the VA pro- 
gram, where Congress prescribed a low max- 
imum interest rate, the FHA was empowered 
by Congress to set the interest rate admin- 
istratively for FHA-insured mortgages within 
a limitation, which at present is set at 6 
percent. 

As of December 3, 1956, the FHA increased 
its interest rate from 44 percent to 5 percent 
on small home loans and from 4% percent to 
4% percent on large-scale dwelling loans. 
The general reaction to this increase, in the 
light of existing circumstances, was that 
while lenders and builders mildly applauded 
the slight increase authorized on the terms 
of FHA mortgages, they felt that the step was 
too modest. 

The New York Times of December 5, 1956, 
commenting editorially on this increase in 
rate, and further commenting on the reac- 
tion of people in the mortgage field who 
believe that the ceiling shaquid be taken 
off FHA, felt that this argument had much 
logic behind it. The following quoted com- 
ment from this editorial we believe suc- 
cinctly points up the shortcomings embodied 
in maintaining a fixed interest rate policy in 
connection with federally underwriten loans: 

“Money is essentially no different from 
commodities, goods, or labor in that it is 
subject to the basic law of demand and sup- 
ply. When there is a limited amount of 
savings it is going to be employed where it 
will bring the best price (i. e., the highest 
return). This goes far to explain why the 
major share of the decline in housing starts 
this year is to be found in those areas where 
mortgage rates are administered rather than 
in those areas where the conventional mort- 
gage is used, with its completely flexible in- 
terest rates.” 

From the experience of the past decade 
and more particularly the last few years, it 
seems abundantly clear that if FHA mort- 
gages are to be able to compete with other 
forms of long-term investments on a basis 
which will be successful in maintaining a 
reasonably steady rate of home building, 
these mortgages should be freed of a fixed 
interest rate. 

Surely in the past history of FHA there 
is ample evidence that the fixed interest 
rate on FHA loans has not (except in short- 
run isolated periods) been truly an effec- 
tive rate. In periods of generally low-in- 
terest rates FHA loans sold at premiums— 
in some cases very substantial premiums— 
and in the periods of high-investment rates 
FHA loans have sold at discounts reflecting 
the difference in required investment re- 
turn and the fixed FHA rate. These sit- 
uations have been detrimental to the home 
builders and/or permanent-mortgage in- 
vestors and/or the ultimate home owner-pur- 
chaser. When premiums were paid for these 
mortgages it was disadvantageous to the in- 
vestor and usually resulted in unjust en- 
richment to the builder, who generally did 
not pass on such premium: to the ultimate 
home purchaser. Under the discount sys- 
tem the price structure of new housing was 
inflated to reflect the cost of money via the 
discount route to the detriment of the ulti- 
mate purchaser, with the permanent in- 
vestor making the loari on a yield basis in 
competition with other forms of investment 
available to him. 

Basically it would seem that'all segments 
involved in the of FHA loans, 
namely the FHA, the builder, the mortgage 
banker, the ultimate , end the 
permanent mortgagee, would be better served 
if a par market for PHA mortgages could be 
created. Proporients of the fixed interest 
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rates lay considerable stress upon the fa + 
that a fixed interest rate is obligatory o, 
FHA mortgages because of the fact that they 
are fully insured by the FHA, that they hay. 
the full credit of the United States ,; 
America behind them, and that the ultimate 
purchaser should get the benefit of a lower 
interest rate than that available on conven. 
tional loans because of the Government jp. 
surance and the fact that the Governmen; 
does all or most of the underwriting of the 
mortgage security. Such contention migh; 
be true if the interest rate on FHA loan; 
were at all times competitive with other 
types of investments. Such adjustment as 
might be necessary to attain this goal under 
a@ so-called flexible interest rate system {; 
well nigh impossible because of the long 
range considerations in connection with the 
development and building of homes. Mort. 
gage financing must be arranged substan. 
tially in advance of the actual construction 
or sale of the proposed houses. Advance 
commitments for permanent financing are 
the generating power providing funds for the 
building of new homes. Available funds for 
such financing are in constant competition 
with other types of investment which are 
not subject to rigidly fixed interest rates, 
In order to eliminate the inequalities in. 
herent in setting a fixed interest rate for 
FHA insured loans as outlined above, it 
would seem that we should consider a re- 
evaluation of the FHA program of mutual 
mortgage insurance, with the objective of 
seeking out a means whereby such insured 
loans would be freed from the fixed interest 
rate theory and a new theory adopted which 
would be based upon a free interest rate 
subject only to market conditions. It is 
therefore pro that consideration be 
given to the following plan to accomplish 
these objectives : 

1. That all loans insured by the FHA be 
made free of fixed interest rate control and 
that the rate of interest on such loans be 
governed only by the maximum rates of 
interest permitted on real estate mortgages 
in the various States of the United States. 

2. That FHA, instead of. insuring 100 per- 
cent of the principal amount of the loan, be 
required to insure only 50 percent of the 
amount of the loan approved by the FHA, 
such insurance to run on a proportionate 
basis throughout the life of the loan. 

3. That the proposed mortgagee, upon 
filing FHA application for commitment, shal! 
designate upon such application the rate of 
interest at which the permanent insured 
loan shall be closed, and further shall certify 
that no discount or premium is to be received 
or paid in connection with the loan trans- 
action. The commitment to insure issued 
by the FHA shall further incorporate as 
part of its commitment to insure the rate 
of interest (as designated by the applicant 
for such commitment), which the insured 
loan shall bear and shall require as part o! 
the closing documents, certifications, or 
other satisfactory evidence, that no discount 
or premium has been received or paid in con- 
nection with the loan transaction. FHA 
shall as heretofore continue to specify 
allowable fees and charges and may include 
therein a brokerage fee not to exceed one- 
half of 1 percent if required in arranging 
financing of the loan. 

4. That, as suggested in a recent round- 
table discussion conducted by House and 
Home magazine (November 1956 issue), the 
FHA “substitute a single 2 percent premium 
for its present 4% percent annual premium 
and that the cost of this insurance should 
be added (as in England) to the cost of the 
house and the face value of the mortgage, 
i. e., it should not be added to the down 
payment.” The insurance premium of 2 
percent would be based upon the 50 percent 
of the mortgage which would be insured by 
FHA and would be paid to FHA out of mort- 
gage proceeds at the time of endorsement 0! 
bond for insurance. The adoption of this 
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feature of the plan would have the following 
oe The homeowner’s insurance cost un- 
der this plan, as compared with present pro- 
cedures, be substantially lowered, 
thereby reducing his monthly payments; 

(b) The FHA would be able to eliminate 
costly billing procedures to collect its in- 
surance , and would also secure an 
investment return on a full premium basis 
from the inception of its insurance. 

5. That, in connection with defaulted 
joans, the FHA will adopt—in place of its 
present the procedure now in 
use by VA with reference to the conveyance 
pack to the FHA of foreclosed properties. 
Under this procedure FHA would set an “up- 
set price’ on the property based upon FHA 
appraisal and would issue debentures to the 
mortgagee to be due 5, 10, 15 or 20 years from 
date of issuance at the mortgagee’s option, 
with the rate of interest on such debentures 
to be based upon the 6-month average yield 
for United States Government bonds with 
maturities of 5,°10, 15, and 20 years. FHA 
would also include in debentures the fore- 
closure costs, including attorneys’ fees, not 
to exceed $250, together with interest from 
the date of default at the debenture interest 
rate. 

6. That the VA loan program, as such be 
eliminated and that the FHA, under title II, 
provide a special subsection for loans to vet- 
erans based upon the receipt of an eligi- 
bility certificate from the VA evidencing the 
veteran’s eligibility under such subsection 
for such additional loan benefits as may be 
decided upon, Suggested additional loan 
benefits which might be provided under this 
subsection are as follows: 

(a) With the FHA present loan limita- 
tions of 95 percent of value on the first 
$9,000 and 75 percent of value on amounts 
in excess of $9,000, a provision could be 
made for veterans which would give them 
loan benefits of 100 percent of value up to 


$9,000 and 90 percent of value on amounts in | 


excess Of $9,000 up to a total loan of $20,000, 

(b) A waiver of the mortgage insurance 
premium outlined in No. 4 above or a pay- 
ment to the FHA by the VA of such prepaid 
insurance premium. 

7. That the Board of the FHA be expanded 
to include by appointment a member desig- 
nated by each of the following trade organ- 
izations to serve for a 1l- or 2-year term in 
a nonvoting advisory capacity: 

National Association of Home Builders. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


eee Association of Mutual Savings 
3. 

United States Savings and Loan League. 

National Savings and Loan League. 

American Bankers Association. 

Life Insurance Association. 

Bankers Association of America. 

Some of the benefits of the above proposal 
are outlined as follows: 

1. The free interest rate approach to the 
federally underwritten mortgages would per- 
mit the housing industry to compete in the 
money market on an equal footing with other 
users of credit. The building industry would 
be competing for money on an interest rate 
basis, rather than on a discount basis. This 
would provide a sounder situation in the 
housing industry, as it has been evident in 
the past that while large-scale builders can 
absorb in one manner or another a fairly 
large discount, the small- or medium-volume 
builders are in an extremely disadvantageous 
Position im a successively increasing dis- 
count market. Also, under the free-interest 
rate concept, the flow of funds would be de- 
termined by market forces and the construc- 
tion of new houses would be made responsive 
to normal housing demands. 

2. The homeowner should be. able to bene- 
fit pricewise in the purchase of a home be- 
cause of the elimination of a discount on 
his mortgage. The emergence of a par mar- 
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ket for FHA loans should be reflected in a 
lower price for houses to the extent that 
discounts in various areas of the country are 
eliminated. 

3. The home-building industry should 
benefit by the merging of the FHA and VA 
activities—first by the elimination of the 
need to deal with two agencies with greatly 
varying rules and regulations, and second by 
the cutting down of the amount of paper 
work required in dealing with two agencies, 
and third by a reduction in actual dollar 
expense in the processing of the loan as a 
federally underwritten mortgage. 

4. The elimination of the VA home-loan 
program should result in a decided saving 
to the Government. This has been recom- 
mended by many Government commissions 
which have studied the question of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

5. Under the proposed plan the FHA liabil- 
ity unde? the insurance program would be 
reduced from 100 percent to 50 percent of 
the amount of the principal. 

6. There should be no objection to such a 
program on the part of permanent investors 
who presently, as part of normal lending 
operation, make conventional loans on a free 
interest rate basis. With the permanent 
lender having a stake in the mortgage to the 
extent of 50 percent, there would be little 
likelihood of relying on the guaranty rather 
than the security for the repayment of the 
loan. 

The overall objectives of the housing 
policy of the Government are to provide more 
and better housing for its citizens and to 
maintain a high level of construction activ- 
ity in the home building field. Such objec- 
tives can be reached only if financing is 
available for such home eonstruction and 
purchase. Past experience has indicated that 
the fixed interest rate policy on federally in- 
sured and guaranteed loans has made such 
loans unattractive to local investors who 
eould secure higher rates of interest on con- 
ventional loans without Government insur- 
ance and guaranty and to secondary perma- 
nent mortgage investors in periods of rising 
interest rates and yields on competitive types 
of investment. It would seem that if it is 
the housing policy of the Government to in- 
sure loans in amounts in excess of the 
amounts which may be lent by a local lender 
for mortgage purposes, the Government 
should be willing to—and required to—in- 
sure that portion of the loan which would 
exceed the amount of the loan which nor- 
mally would be made without Government 
insurance. Under such circumstances it can 
be rationalized that the fixed interest rate, 
because of the Government guaranty, is an 
unnecessary restriction which limits the use 
of FHA-insured loans. Further, it could be 
argued that under the proposed plan, only 
50 percent of the loan would be insured and 
therefore it would bé unfair to fix the in- 
terest rate on the 50 percent of the loan on 
which the Government would have no lia- 
bility. 

The above proposal is submitted as one 
possible solution to the impasse which exists 
in the mortgage investment market when- 
ever changes in interest rates or yields oc- 
cur in other investment markets. Such pro- 
posal with reference to interest rates charged 
on mortgages would be in effect become self- 
regulatory, which has been the situation in 
the conventional loan market for many 
decades. Should mortgage funds become 
available in large volume, the interest rate at 
which mortgages can be secured would be 
reduced by competition; in periods when 
money is generally tight, builders and mort- 
gage companies would at least be in a posi- 
tion of being able to finance their housing 
production by securing mortgage funds on 
a competitive basis. 

In drafting this proposal, we have aimed 
at formulating a plan which would prove 
workable to all segments of our economy 
which are involved. -It is also believed that 
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now is the time to take stock of the whole 
program of federally underwritten mortgages 
in the light of past experience, with the idea 
in mind of setting up a fully workable plan 
to take care of the required financing of our 
housing needs now and in the future. 


Tribute to Greece: 136th Anniversary of 
Her Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Greece 
today celebrates again the return to in- 
dependence and freedom for which she is 
justly famous. The cradle of political 
freedom and self-restrained individual 
liberty, in the 5th century before Christ, 
Greece has a history and a record of 
influence on civilization which was not 
only unsurpassed in all the succeeding 
centuries but which has known no equal. 
This tiny country on the map of the 
world has spread its influence around the 
globe and down the centuries. Despite 
countless invasions, conquest, ravaging 
hordes, and superimposed dynasties, 
Greece has remained the captor of her 
conquerors, the victor over those who 
would vanquish her. 

When the Archbishop of Petras raised 
the standard of revolt against the Turks 
on March 25, 1821, and led his people 
in the national struggle against tryanny 
he was but renewing the tradition of 
nonsubservience of the Greek body pol- 
itic and reaffirming the indomitability 
of the Greek mind. Four centuries of 
domination by the Turks could not oblit- 
erate, could not dim the permanence of 
that quality of ancient Greece which in- 
sured that freedom would prevail. 

President Monroe hijmself lent his 
voice to the cause. In his annual mes- 
sage on December 3, 1822, he stated our 
interest in the situation thus: 

The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses 
in our bosoms the best feelings of which 
our nature is susceptible. Superior skill 
and refinement in the arts, heroic gallantry 
in action, disinterested patriotism, enthusi- 
astic zeal and devotion in favor of public 
and personal liberty are associated with 
our recollections of ancient Greece. That 
such a country should have been over- 
whelmed and so long hidden, as it were, from 
the world under a gloomy despotism has 
been a cause of unceasing and deep regret 
for ages past. It was natural, therefore, 
that the reappearance of these people in 
their original character, contending in favor 
of their liberties, should produce that great 
excitement and sympathy in their favor 
which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth. 


It is interesting that it was this Greek 
war for independence that occasioned 
the statement of Daniel Webster that 
the United States could no longer hold 
itself aloof from world affairs. He said: 
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As one of the free states among the na- 
tions * * * our side of this question is 
settled for us, even without our own volition. 
Our history, our situation, our character, nec- 
essarily decide our position and our course 
before we have even time to ask whether 
we have an opinion. Our place is on the 
side of free institutions. - 


In the following century, and in our 
own time, the Truman doctrine has been 
called the first real break in peacetime 
of the American public as a whole from 
isolationism. The aid was needed to 
maintain the independence of Greece 
and Turkey from Communist subversion. 
Referring to this situation, Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, a recent Ambassador from the 
United States to Greece, wrote in 1955: 

Since our declaration of the Truman doc- 
trine in 1947, we have shown an under- 
standing not only of the importance to us 
of the independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece, but also of the great step for- 
ward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her age-long differences 
with Turkey and allying herself with that 
country on the present frontiers of freedom. 


Thus the accent on freedom and inde- 
pendence has echoes from Greece 
through the world, through the centuries 
for more than 2,300 years. 


Address by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ervin L. Peterson Before the 
1957 Southern Forestry Conference of 
the Forest Farmers Association, At- 
lanta, Ga., March 15, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ervin L. Peterson, an 
able administrator who has rendered 
outstanding service to the agricultural 
interests of America, delivered an ad- 
dress before the 1957 Southern Forestry 
Conference of the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, in Atlanta, Ga., on March 15, 
which I feel justifies being put in the 
Recorp so as to make it available to the 
Members of Congress and the people. 


The speech follows: 

It is a pleasure to participate in this 
Southern Forestry Conference of the Forest 
Farmers Association. Your conference 
theme, “Soil, Trees, and Water—Their Role 
in the South’s Economic Future,” and the 
subject matter covered in your program are 
clearly indicative of the breadth of your in- 
terest. 

Today there are great opportunities in all 
phases of forestry. In no section of the 
country are those opportunities brighter 
than here in the South. The growth cycle 
for most of your commercially important 
forest trees is relatively short. Earnings on 
investments made in forest properties be- 
gin to accure more quickly than in most 
other forested sections of the country. Here 
is a desirable combination of soil, climate 
and water for the maximum forest produc- 
tivity. 
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People of the South are alert and respon- 
sive to their opportunities. It is, I believe, 
in recognition of these many desirable fac- 
tors that wood-using industries have estab- 
lished themselves in your midst, creating for 
southern forest producers a readily available 
market outlet for your forest products. Also 
rapidly increasing economic values of for- 
est properties resulting from accelerated 
public demand for forest products of all 
kinds has made it economically feasible for 
owners of forest properties to undertake the 
expenses and make the investments re- 
quired to achieve better management and 
increased productivtness from their prop- 
erties. 

As in most cases, the opportunity before 
you and the expansion in forestry activities 
which have occurred bring with them prob- 
lems and responsibilities. It is entirely fit- 
ting that meetings of this kind should bring 
people together to discuss a subject of such 
broad interest as forestry, not only here in 
the South but over the entire Nation. 

The search after understanding, not only 
in forestry but in all facets of our national 
life, must be continuously pursued with 
vigor. A working democracy—a republican 
form of Government—wherein the powers of 
Government derived from the people re- 
quires for its best performance an informed, 
intelligent, alert, and responsible citizenry. 
It is in the pursuit of truth, of fact, through 
discussion and meeting together, that fuller 
information and understanding is dissem- 
inated, discussed, debated, and accepted. It 
is through such understanding, and through 
responsible and informed action that we, 
all of us, depend upon progress as indi- 
viduals, as organizations, as States, as a 
Nation. 

This Nation is singularly blessed with a 
great heritage of natural resources—our 
soils, water, forests, minerals, scenic won- 
ders, wildlife. We have been profligate in 
their use. Some we have damaged greatly. 
Great forests have been harvested without 
provision for their regeneration. Many of 
our farm lands were all but destroyed for 
productive use. Our fish and wildlife re- 
sources are only a small fraction of what 
they once were. Many of our streams and 
rivers have been, and are now, heavily pol- 
luted. Even the air itself around some of 
our industrial sections is contaminated and 
impure. At times both public policy, or 
lack of it, and economic forces have added 
their impetus to the erosion of our vast nat- 
ural heritage. 

We have, as a people, awakened to the 
fact that our physical resources are not 
inexhaustible. We have come to realize the 
significance of the fact that.all of these 
resources are encompassed within the phys- 
ical confines of our country. With a rapidly 
growing population, now 170 million people, 
and estimated to possible reach 225 million 
by 1975, we are sharply conscious that the 
resources we now possess must be managed 
and used wisely if a growing economy is to 
be fully supplied with the raw materials 
necessary to satisfy the needs and wants of 
all our people. The need to conserve, to 
wisely use our resources of soil, forests, and 
water, is achieving ever widening recogni- 
tion. This recognition did not come all at 
once. It has been developing over a 50-year 
period. Recognition of need too often re- 
sults in the assumption that only Govern- 
ment can provide the means for meeting 
common objectives, and usually the Govern- 
ment meant is the Federal Government. 

Our Federal Government is already big. 
It grows bigger. It consumes the proponder- 
ant portion of total tax payments. What 
role do we expect our Federal Government to 
play in the field of forestry? What respon- 
sibility should it assume in connection with 
resource use and development? 

While the Federal Government is a sub- 
stantial landowner and manager, and must 
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discharge its managerial responsibilities as to 
these lands, the fact remains that the vast 
bulk of our land is owned by people in the), 
private capacities. In the field of forestry 
private industry has demonstrated that j; 
has both the interest, the capacity and th. 
understanding to achieve sound manage. 
ment, wise use and development. 

Increasingly, too, the States have effec. 
tively demonstrated their capacity in thi, 
endeavor. Under our system of governmen; 
sovereignty resides in the people to be exer. 
cised through the respective States. Th. 
Federal Government possesses only those 
powers specifically granted to it in the Peq. 
eral Constitution. Insofar as organized pub- 
lic effort is required in resource manage. 
ment, use and development, it seems to me 
that the States should assume the major 
share of responsibility. They are closer to 
the people. The immediate economic bene. 
fits of more productive lands come to the 
people in the States and in their loca) 
communities. 

State administrations are usually more 
cognizant of the immediate local problems. 
They are usually more responsive to public 
attitude. State government, too, is usually 
more flexible in its organization so that jt 
can respond more quickly to problems of 
local significance. <f big government, big 
spending, and high taxes are to be brought 
firmly under control so that increasing pro- 
portions of private earnings can be rein- 
vested in private enterprise and thereby con- 
tribute to the further building of America, 
the States, and the people themselves, must 
undertake greater responsibilities for achiey- 
ing the objectives they desire whether this 
be in forestry or in other facets of our na- 
tional life. 

There is a real opportunity to develop a 
stronger and better America through the en- 
largement of our resource capabilities. Let 
us see to it that in realizing on this oppor- 
tunity the role of government—local, State, 
and Federal—is a cooperative one with the 
citizens in their private capacities. When 
we think of forestry we must think of all 
forestry—private, State, and Federal. 

Let us, however, emphasize private oppor- 
tunity, private responsibility, for our econ- 
omy itself is built around the concept of 
private ownership of property and upon the 
expectance of reward for private initiative, 
industry, and ingenuity. 

If Government is to increasingly accept 
responsibilities for meeting the needs of peo- 
ple, whether it be in resource or in other 
areas, greater and greater amounts of the 
rewards which come to people in their pri- 
vate capacities from their own initiative and 
industry and ingenuity must be taken by 
the Government, for Government itself pro- 
duces nothing. It is only a consumer of 
production and never can it return to the 
people as much as it has first taken from 
them. 

Moreover, with all taxes taking approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our gross annual prod- 
uct a sizeable portion of our business com- 
munity is dependent on a high level of Gov- 
ernment spending for its livelihood. These, 
in fact, develop some degree of competition 
for Government expenditures and for en- 
larged public programs of all kinds. This is 
not the kind of expenditure which develops 
new wéalth—it uses that already created. 
Only you and all other citizens all over 
America can stop this trend. Under our 
concepts, people are the Government. If 
citizens continuously press for ever-increas- 
ing public responsibility in the many facets 
of our national life, only increased public 
spending and increasing taxes can result. ! 
do not believe such a course is either neces- 
sary or desirable. If we believe that oppor- 
tunity is more valuable than security; if 
we believe that we as individuals have the 
capacity, the intelligence, the industrious- 
ness, and the creativeness to develop our re- 
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sources to provide greater opportunities for 
all of us, then we will resist as individuals 
and a8 & passing our future to the 
xeeping of Government. The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance. Economic free- 
dom is important too. 

I do not deprecate the contribution of 
Government—local, State, and Federal—nor 
do I its responsibility in resource 
development and especially in forestry. Nec- 
essarily the Federal Government as a land 
managing agency has played, and will con- 
tinue to play, @ significant and important 
role in resource conservation and in forestry 
particularly. I am sure all of us re 
the very real and significant contribution of 
the Federal Government through the United 
States Forest Service, particularly, but 
through other Federal land managing agen- 
cies as well to better forestry management 
and better forestry practice, both public and 

vate. * 
do want to emphasize that in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the United 
States Forest Service, it is firm policy that we 
will not duplicate or compete with State 
Governments in rendering forestry assistance 
to their own citizens. It is our purpose to 
encourage State forestry departments and to 
help them improve their services to private 
forest landowners in fire prevention, in pest 
and disease control, in management prac- 
tices, in all phases of forestry. 

All of us are stimulated and-encouraged by 
the fact that here in the South people like 
yourselves in your private capacities are as- 
suming greater and greater responsibility for 
development of forestry which is so signifi- 
cant to the South’s economic future and 
which, it seems, to me, will become increas- 
ingly significant with the passage of time. 

The continued development of forestry in 
the South will not be without problems. In 
the 15 Southern States, private forest land- 
holdings are distributed among 214 million 
different owners. This means the average 
owneship is small, less than 70 acres per 
holding. Most of these small holdings have 
in the past suffered from inadequate fire 
protection, the ravages of forest pest and 
diseases and destructive cutting. 

In the aggregate, these ownerships rep- 
resent almost three-fourths of all the private 
commercial forest lands in the South. On 
a nationwide basis, the small forest owner- 
ships represent 74 percent of total forest 
properties, 7 

It is clearly evident to all foresters and 
to the private forest industries that the small 
private forest landholder holds a key position 
in the future adequacy of our production of 
forest products. Many of these small hold- 
ings do not of themselves provide a base of 
income to their owners. Fortunately,’ many 
of these holdings are in association with 
farm ownerships. Income from forest prod- 
ucts is supplemental to farm income. 

Another factor of increasing importance is 
the rapid industrialization within the South- 
ern States. Many small landholders have 
been afforded opportunity for industrial em- 
ployment and through the income thus pro- 
vided are able to continue as landholders. 
It will take intelligent and sustained public 
and private effort if the greatest productive- 
ness is to be achieved from these many small 
holdings, both here, in the South, and na- 
tionally. More effective programs of re- 
search, education, and technical assistance 
can to the owners of these properties 
the understanding and know-how necessary 
to make of these many small holdings pro- 
ductive and valuable enterprise. Fortu- 
nately, education in farm forestry is gaining 
ground through the extension serv- 
ice of our several land-grant colleges. 

Many, if not most, of the large wood-using 
incustries are providing management assist- 
ance to small forest landholders. Several 
Public programs also afford help to these 
peopl , tree planting, and for- 
est land management through the agricul- 
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tural conservation program; the low-priced 
planting stock from State forest nurseries 
with assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the production of the planting stock 
rendered to State forestry departments. 
Many private consulting foresters are also 
doing an excellent job with small forest own- 
erships. The several soil conservation dis- 
tricts, through their State and national as- 
sociations and within the individual districts 
themselves, recognize the value of forest 
properties and are rendering reali service in 
more effective forest management on these 
properties. 

The forestry task ahead, private and pub- 
lic, is to develop and apply the techniques 
that make possible increased yield and in- 
tensified use to achieve all the opportunities 
afforded from the forest resource. Here 
again the question arises of, “What part shall 
Government play?” I believe that Govern- 
ment, Federal or State, should undertake 
only those tasks which the people as indi- 
viduals cannot accomplish for themselves. 

Two of the most important contributions 
which Government can make is_ that 
stemming from research and from educa- 
tion. From research comes the necessary 
technology; from education comes an under- 
standing of how to use that technology. In- 
sofar as Federal assistance its concerned with 
respect to forestry on private lands, it can 
best be performed im cooperation with the 
States through established State organiza- 
tions. Awareness of the opportunities avail- 
able is also important. In this connection, 
organizations such as yours, the Forest 
Farmers, the Forest Industries, credit organ- 
izations, and others, have a real opportunity 
to supplement and complement public forces 
at work. 

I understand that considerable stimulus 
is given to tree planting as a result of the 
conservation reserve portion of the soil-bank 
program. This planting will, of course, take 
place on lands which come out of crop pro- 
duction. Other lands are planted with plant- 
ing stock made available under the coopera- 
tive Clarke-McNary program, pursuant to 
which low-Cost forest seedlings are made 
available to State forest rfurseries. 

Forest-fire protection must be provided 
for all of our producing forest lands, public 
and private. Research must constantly go 
forward to find better and more productive 
species, to find the most effective ways of 
producing the greatest yields per acre of land 
in production, to find new uses for wood 
products. 

But forest lands have other values than 
the production of wood products. In this 
section of the country, nearly all of the prin- 
cipal watersheds, as well as the smaller ones, 
are covered with forests. The manner in 
which these forests are managed and har- 
vested will have important effects upon both 
the quantity and quality of water accumu- 
lated within these watersheds. Nationally, 
water is rapidly becoming recognized as the 
No. 1 resource problem. In the intermoun- 
tain regions of the West where forest land- 
holdings are predominantly in public owner- 
ship, the forests in that locale are, in many 
instances, more important for their water- 
shed values than for the production of forest 
products. 

The manner in which the multitude of 
small forest properties are managed here in 
the South can have an important impact 
upon your water supplies. We need to know 
more about the behavior of water under 
various types of forest management. Here 

research is necessary and is under way. 

The relationship of stocking intensities to 
total fiber yield is important in the prodvic- 
tion of pulpwood. The impact of forest pests 
and diseases and methods for Combating 
them needs more clear understanding. More 
economical methods and better 
end product utilization, as well as the devel- 
opment of new products, is important to our 
forestry endeavors. In most of these areas 
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research and education will play an impor- 
tant role. 

It is, of course, well recognized that there 
can be no healthy forestry program unless 
there is a healthy forest-using industry to 
utilize the raw forest products and market 
them efficiently and profitably. In short, 
there is no one part of forestry which is 
separable from all of the other parts. 

Forests provide important habitat for 
many species of wildlife. The effect of for- 
ests upon streamflow and stream tempéra- 
tures are important to the sports fishery. 
A growing population is increasingly turn- 
ing to the outdoors for more and more of its 
recreational activities. Here, too, is a prob- 
lem and a possible opportunity to forest 
landholders. 

Yes, forestry is more than planting trees. 
This you are demonstrating every day here in 
the South, even though you lead the Nation 
in tree planting—588,000 acres in fiscal year 
1956, 92 percent of which was on private 
land. While we know that the various parts 
of forestry, from the planting of the tree to 
the use by the consumer of the product, are 
not separable, one from the other, we do 
know that the trees must be planted, man- 
aged, grown, harvested, and manufactured 
if forestry is to have significance. I am told 
there are 19 million acres in the 15 Southern 
States which are now understocked. 

So there is a big job ahead. There is 
likewise a big opportunity. Let us together 
see to it that this opportunity is understood, 
that it is grasped, and that the benefits will, 
in turn, create further opportunities for the 
reward of individual effort, enterprise, inge- 
nuity, and inventiveness. 

While we who represent Government can 
help, should help, and wish to help, it is not 
for us to undertake any except those re- 
sponsibilities which people in their private 
capacities are incapable of assuming. By the 
record you have achieved here in the South, 
I am convinced there will continue to be 
demonstrated the American tradition that 
our peoples have the capacity to create and 
to build for themselves. This is the spirit 
which has made this country the great Na- 
tion which it is. This is the spirit to which 
we might all dedicate our efforts to sustain. 

I congratulate the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciattion for their Southern Porestry Confer- 
ence. I encourage and commend your ef- 
forts to make soil, trees, and water of in- 
creasing reward to the South and thereby to 
the entire Nation. 


SEC’s Power To Enjoin Proxy Fishts in 
the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
current proxy contest being waged for 
control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., be- 
tween the Penn-Texas' corporation 
headed by Leopold Silberstein and the 
present management, headed by its pres- 
ident, Robert H. Morse, Jr., is of wide- 
spread public interest. It is of particu- 
lar import to many people in my district 
who are officers, employees, and stock- 
holders of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

I want to call attention to the applica- 
tion of the proxy rules as they are admin- 
istered by the SEC. 
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The Commission is an independent 
agency which must be impartial in its 
examination of proxy material used by 
participants. Its guiding purpose is to 
see that public stockholders receive pro- 
tection from false, misleading, and irrel- 
evant statements to which they are 
entitled. 

Early in 1956 the Commission revised 
its proxy rules to permit more effective 
control over proxy solicitation, especially 
in the case of contests for the election of 
directors. In recent years there have 
been many bitterly fought proxy contests 
between management and groups oppos- 
ing, with the control of large corpora- 
tions at stake. The Commission recog- 
nizes the legal relationship of a proxy 
holder to the security owner as that. of 
being a fiduciary and that proxy holder 
is, accordingly, subject to legal concepts 
generally governing the conduct of direc- 
tors who manage corporate affairs. 
Documents that are to be used for the 
solicitation of proxies must be filed with 
the Commission and be examined to see 
whether they comply with the Commis- 
sion’s standard of disclosure. The re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the material used rests with 
the user of the material. 

It is within the power of the Commis- 
sion to institute proceedings to enjoin 
solicitation of proxies; to compel reso- 
licitation or to restrain the voting of 
proxies where it has reason to believe 
that false or misleading statements are 
being used in seeking the support of 
stockholders. In fact, the Commission 
must turn to the court for plenary ac- 
tion since it has no administrative proc- 
ess for compelling false or misleading 
material to be corrected, nor can it by its 
own order stop a solicitation which vio- 
lates these rules. The compelling force 
which the Commission may use is to seek 
Federal court action to prevent the use 
of material that is misleading or false. 

In the bitterly fought Fairbanks, 
Morse proxy campaign the principal is- 
sue is whether all persons and institu- 
tions who should be named as partici- 
pants have been named, and whether 
they have complied with the Commis- 
sion’s requirements for filing informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature of their 
interest. This question is particularly 
pertinent since large blocks of Fairbanks, 
Morse shares are reported as under con- 
tract of purchase by Penn-Texas through 
foreign banks or institutions who are 
admittedly only agents. Their princi- 
pals are hidden behind the rule of se- 
crecy, imposed by foreign laws. As it 
stands, persons or institutions who are 
probably actual participants have not 
been required to disclose their back- 
ground, personal history, the extent of 
their ownership or the circumstances 
under which they became participants. 
Nothing is known as to the transactions 
by which their holdings were acquired or 
whether there are any understandings or 
arrangements affecting their disposition. 
The Commission has always regarded 


this type of disclosure as vitally impor- 
tant in protecting investors in corporate 
control contests. In this case, with the 
issues being so bitterly contested, it is 
essential to any fair decision. The ad- 
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mitted failure of the holders or beneficial 
owners of large blocks of stock to comply 
with requirements of disclosure prior to 
voting the proxies should be adequate 
basis for the SEC to invoke its statu- 
tory powers to restrain the voting of such 
proxies until there can be no question 
about compliance. N 





We Can Build Our Own Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
freshing when a Congressman receives 
letters such as the following. . It gives 
cause to at least hope that the American 
people still believe in the principles that 
made our country great-—individual re- 
sponsibility. I am proud to say that I 
receive very few letter from the people 
of the Seventh Iowa District in favor of 
Federal aid to education. 

I congratulate Dr. Odell of his letter 


to me, which follows: 
Marcu 11, 1957. 





Hon. Ben F. JensEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: I have been reading with 
much interest the accounts of the various 
attitudes and feelings, concerning Federal aid 
to school construction, on Capitol Hill. 

I cannot know how the mail may be run- 
ning from the Seventh District on this sub- 
ject, but I would like to express my view 
on it. 

I, as a member ef the school board of the 
Red Oak Ind nt School District, have 


preparing our second ; 
in 10 years. We are going to have to build, 
as we are short of space and expect the 
load to be with us for a number of years. 
Our local taxes are quite an item now, as 
they must be everywhere. The competition 
between the Federal and local governments 
for the tax dollar is becoming greater each 
year, as know. 

I have felt for a long time that there are 
many things in our community living which 
we must assume more responsibility for our- 
selves, and here at home. Schools are among 
these things. We can build better and less 
expensively by doing it without help, and 
above that we must assume the respon- 
sibility for it. 

Lack of financial responsibility, I am 
afraid, is a disease which most of the people 
in the United States have been victims of 
for about 25 years. Now it is becoming a 
disease of communities and of States. In 
my lifetime I think it may be entirely pos- 


course) for the birth, health, education, 
old age, and burial of all of us. I sincerely 
hope this will not happen—I am 34 years 
old. 


We can build our own schools, and if we 
do, we can pay for them here. We must be 
responsible for something. 

If your thoughts are along these lines, 
I would appreciate appropriate action on 
H.R. 1 and H. R. 3986 when they come up. 


Sincerely, 
Jomn H. OvExE, D. D. S. 


March 25 


A Petition To Get the United States Out 
of the U. N. and the U. N. Out of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a petition from citizens of Alabama and 
Georgia relative to the United Nations. 
It is obvious that I am not the only one 
who desires to get Russia out of that 
organization, or if that cannot be done, 
to get out ourselves. 

Since the President has shown some 
14 violations of the Charter of the United 
Nations by Russia, something should be 
done. As long as Russia remains in the 
organization with its well-used veto 
power, nothing will result in the name of 
world peace. Russia prospers on a cold 
war, and does not seek peace. She talks 
peace, but when a move is made for that 
which all people long for, the Russians 
stop the movement before it gets started. 
While Russia cannot veto action by the 
Security Council, they have control of 
that through a Russian Communst who 
is permanent Secretary of Military Af- 
fairs, and therefore are in a position to 
thwart security action. Here follows the 
petition: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States and registered voters in our respective 
States, respectfully submit that in the year 
1945 the United Nations premeditatedly 
employed deceit, fraud, and misrepresenta- 
tion to delude and seduce the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee into ratifying the 
U. N. Charter, and thereby gravely endan- 
gering the sovereignty of the United States 
and the freedoms of the American people 
as guaranteed by our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, to wit: 

The-United Nations Charter, section 7 of 
article 2, says: “Nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nation to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State.” 

Had it not been for this provision the 
Charter would not have been ratified by the 
Senate in 1945. 

But immediately after the ratification the 
U. N. did ‘wilfully and deliberately proceed 
to plot to transform itself into a super one- 
world government that would absorb the 
United States, destroy our sovereignty, and 
void and nullify our Constitution. To 
achieve those objectives the U. N. set up 
special agencies, such as ILO, the Economic 
and Social Council, UNESCO, etc, etc. 
through which they nullified various of our 
State and Federal laws. They further wil- 
fully employed fraud and deceit in an en- 
deavor to delude the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee into ratifying additional 
“treaties,” such as the “Genocide pact,” the 
“Covenant of Human Rights” and 200 simi- 
lar “treaties,” any one of which would have 
forever destroyed the freedoms of the Ameri- 
can people. They further wilfully and delib- 
erately concealed the existence of secret 
agreements, not written into the Charter, 
one of which provided that the military 
head of the U. N. is always to be a Moscow 
Red—and we provide documentary evidence 
that 132,000 of our boys who fought in 
Korea were ambushed and trapped, mul- 
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gered, and maimed, as a result of the Red 
Chinese receiving advance information 
through that U. N. military head. 

(Nore.—-Ten pages of documented evi- 
gence will be attached to the petition when 
it is submitted to the committee.) 

Had the Senate foreseen these develop- 
ments the Charter would have been over- 
whelmingly rejected in 1945. 

Therefore we do earnestly and prayerfully 
peseech and implore the Foreign Relations 
Committee to weigh and appraise the docu- 
mented and prima facie evidence submitted 
with this petition and to move to rescind 
and revoke the original ratification on the 
ground that it was obtained by fraud, deceit, 
and disrepresentation, with intent afore- 
thought to destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States and the freedoms of the Ameri- 
can people as guaranteed to us by our Con- 


stitution and Bill of Rights. 


This petition was signed by 98 people 
from Alabama and Georgia and I have 
their names on file in my Office. 


The Menominee Indian Tribe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 


day introduced a new bill which pro- 
vides for a 2-year extension on the final 


termination date of Federal supervision ~ 


of the Menominee Indian Reservation. I 
have been advised by the Wisconsin 
State Committee on Menominee Indian 
Affairs and the Menominee Indian 
Tribe that it will be impossible for a 
final termination plan to be placed in ef- 
fect by December 31, 1958. For that 
reason, the new bill which I have intro- 
duced today provides that the termina- 
tion date be extended until December 31, 
1960, and the date for filing the termi- 
nation plan be extended from December 
31, 1957 to December 31, 1959. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
today’s Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Shawano Evening Leader, 
Shawano, Wis., under dates of March 15, 
1957, and March 21, 1957, which ex- 
presses the concern of many people in 
Wisconsin over the present termination 
date. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Shawano Evening Leader of 

March 15, 1957] 
Tue INDIAN (BUREAU) PROBLEM 

The Menominee Tribe of Indians has just 
completed 2 days of conferences and nego- 
tiations with Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, the 
United States Commissioner of Indian Af- 
ee © RANT dagien of lp top 

Now that it is over, there is cause for won- 
der just what this important delegation 
came to the reservation for to meet with 
our Menominee friends. : 

Surely if the Emmons Co. came to the 
Menominee Reservation. to provide the an- 
swers to the many perplexing questions 
facing the tribe, they might just as well 
have stayed in the United States capital. 

It has been a long time since our area has 
experienced the evasiveness and the coyness 
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which characterized the 2 days of confer- 
ences at Neopit. 

The Menominee people had some serious 
questions for the Federal officials. And how 
these questions will be answered affects them 
dearly. 

Take for example, this intelligent query by 
Mr. James G. Frechette, chairman of the 
Advisory Council: 

“We have arrived at a point where general 
research (on termination) has been com- 
pleted. We need more time to complete 
plans for termination. We are compelled to 
ask the question, ‘Where do we go from 
here?’ ” 

In other words, the Menominee leadership 
wanted to know whether the high officials of 
the Indian Bureau were prepared to go to 
bat for them on acquiring an extension of 
time. 

Commissioner Emmons’ reply included this, 
among other things: 

“We will thoroughly consider the facts 
when we get back to Washington. 

“We want to give young Indian people the 
tools and confidence to go outside and get a 
job and succeed. 

“American Indians make the best em- 
ployees any industry can employ. 

“Given the opportunity, Indians can do 
what any other people can do.” 

Nice words came from Mr. Emmons’ lips, 
but no answer to the question. 

He didn’t even come close. Not one of Mr. 
Emmons’ many aids arose to cover the 
ground the Commissioner so glaringly left 
uncovered. 

Did not the tribe have a right to expect a 
crisp and definitive answer so that it could 
map its plans accordingly? 

This is but one instance. There were 
others equally obvious. It required no per- 
ceptive powers to spot them. 

Overall; the 2 days at St. Anthony’s audi- 
‘Yorium were friendly and cordial. But cor- 
diality and good fellowship are not enough 
to solve the burning problems facing the 
Menominee people. 

The Menominees have reason to expect 
concrete assistance, specific answers, and 
helpful suggestions from the Indian Bureau 
which has served as their supervisor for a 
century. Alas, how this was lacking Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

It leads one to the conclusion that the 
Indian problem would not be nearly so grave 
if it were not for the Indian Bureau problem. 


[From the Shawano Evening Leader of 
March 21, 1957] 


MORE ON THE INDIAN BuREAU 


A number of citizens with a firsthand 
grasp of the facts have commented with 
favor upon this column of 6 days ago which 
dealt with the Indian (Bureau) problem. 

It was pointed out then that—on the 
basis of the showing of the United States 
Indian Commissioner and a half dozen of 
his high-priced aids—the Bureau was fully 
deserving of a high ctiation for evasiveness. 

The Commissioner and his assistants came 
to the Menominee Reservation ostensibly to 
help the Menominee people with their ter- 
mination problems and to answer their ques- 
tions. 

The way it turned out, what concrete and 
substantial discussion resulted from the 
meeting came from the Indian people them- 
selves. And they were left to answer their 
own questions. 

The Menominee people have plenty to be 
dissatisfied about in the United States In- 
dian Bureau. Their great protector proves 
out to be a spineless and weak-kneed agency 
instead of a defender of the people it is 
supposed to champion. 

Now comes new data to bolster the Men- 
ominees’ complaint against the Federal 
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agency with which they must deal in their 
important termination negotiations. 

The New York Times reports that an Epis- 
copal minister who is a Sioux Indian “has 
brought home to New Yorkers something 
of the sense of desperation with which many 
American Indians must today be facing 
their future.” Dr. Vine Deloria called for the 
adoption of a point 4 program to help the 
Indians of our own country. 

The Times comments that a large portion 
of the Indians is suffering from lack of a 
clear and progressive policy on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

“Such policy as there is has been satis- 
factory. The proposal, endorsed by Con- 
gress.a few years ago, to terminate Federal 
responsibility for the Indian as rapidly as 
possible cannot and should not be carried 
out on any large scale. * * * The Federal 
Government is not going to make the Indian 
problem go away just by wishing it would. 
There is a deep and lasting obligation to 
help the Indian defend himself against the 
corrosive pressures of a civilization into 
which * * * he is not prepared to enter as 
an independent competitor.” 

The Times notes that 1,600,000 acres of 
Indian lands have passed out of Indian con- 
trol in the Plains States during the last 4 
years and that Indian landholders have not 
been able to withstand the temptation to 
sell their acres for immediate gain. It be- 
lieves that the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be brought to bear on 
this situation. 

The leadership of every Indian tribe in 
the United States foresees the day that the 
United States Government will be out of 
the Indian business. And they see it ulti- 
mately as a desirable thing. 

But why should a 40-year termination 
project be rushed to the extent that it must 
be accomplished in 4 years? And why is 
such pathetically little advice and guidance 
provided by the United States Indian Bu- 
reau? 

Maybe some kind of point 4 program is 
needed. There is need for a program more 
definite and more inspiring than the United 
States Indian Bureau have provided to date. 
A new Federal program and new, dedicated 
leadership in the Indian Bureau are called 
for. 


Good Plan To Aid Science Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator GeorGcE A. SMATHERS, of Florida, and 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, have introduced excellent 
bills which provide for the investment 6f 
certain funds obtained under the pro- 
visions of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and also provide for the use of in- 
terest from such investments for scien- 
tific scholarships and fellowships for 
children of veterans. 

The proposal would make available an 
additional $3 million a year for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation without any 
additional appropriation by the Con- 
gress. The foundation, established by 
act of Congress in 1950, would operate 
under existing law and would select 
students for scholarships on the basis of 
ability with the widest possible geo- 
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graphic distribution. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration advises that there are 
some 2,500,000 children of veterans in 
the college age category who would be 
eligible to compete for scholarship as- 
sistance under the proposed program. 

I have introduced a similar bill on 
March 21 with the conviction that the 
measure will not only contribute to our 
national defense, but wil convert enemy 
assets dating from the recent World 
War II to constructive peacetime pur- 
poses. The editor of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader has written an 
excellent editorial in support of this 
proposal dated February 20, 1957, which 
I include as follows: 

Goop Pian To Aw Scrence Srupy 


A proposal that deserves favorable consid- 
eration in Congress is the one advanced by 
Senator Greorce A. SMaTHERS, Of Florida, to 
promote scientific education. 

Senator SMATHERS would use a part of the 
proceeds obtained under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act “for scientific 
scholarships and fellowships for children of 
veterans.” 

The funds involved are those obtained from 
the wartime confiscation of enemy property. 
There are claims of various amounts against 
these, but Senator SMaTHERs believes that at 
least $100 million could be made available for 
the scholarships and produce a return of 
about $3 million a year for the purpose he has 
in mind. 

Under the terms of the proposal made by 
the Florida Senator, scholarships would be 
determined on a basis of ability with a broad 
distribution throughout the United States. 

There is much merit in this suggestion. 
Scientific education has been lagging in the 
United States, and Russia today is devoting 
much more attention to this type of educa- 
tion than this country. Unless we do some- 
thing about it, we could find ourselves seri- 
ously handicapped in future years because of 
inadequate training in fields that are impor- 
tant to our security and well-being. 

A question might arise, however, in respect 
to the limitation of the scholarships to chil- 
dren of war vetcrans. Perhaps it should be 
broadened to make eligible all children. 

But, nevertheless, the general idea is an 
excellent one and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress approves it. 





Maryland Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today is Maryland Day and, 
in common with all sons and daughters 
of the great little Free State, I join in 
singing its praises and in pausing to re- 
view the great inheritance and inspira- 
tion that is to be derived in remember- 
ing the great debt we owe to those who 
have gone before us in its history of 
nearly three and one-quarter centuries. 
Maryland is still, and I hope always will 
be, a strong point in the structure that 
has made America great, an area dedi- 
cated to rugged individualism and the 
system of free enterprise, couplied with 





“. 
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a high sense of moral] values and the im- 
portance of tolerance. 

Under leave granted, I include here- 
with the remarks of Maryland’s Gov. 

eodore R. McKeldin, prepared for de- 
li at the luncheon held today by the 
Maryland Society of Washington: 
ADDRESSES OF THEODORE R. McKeEtpin, Gov- 

ERNOR OF MARYLAND, MARYLAND SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON, MARCH 25, 1957 

We Marylanders have always been a trifle 
careless about real estate. If the second 
Lord Baltimore could have been a bit more 
tenacious of his rights, all of Delaware and 
half of the city of Philadelphia would be in 
Maryland today; and if Maryland, in 1846, 
had demanded the retrocession of the river 
when Alexandria demanded retrocession of 
the land across the river, the District of Co- 
lumbia today would be totally surrounded 
by Maryland, which, as things are, encom- 
passes it only on three sides. 

But the barons of Baltimore, apparently 
more peaceful than the Quakers, preferred 
to surrender 14 minutes of latitude rather 
than quarrel endlessly with Pennsylvania. 
Later Marylanders have not cared much that 
Maryland’s ownership of the Potomac itself 
is interrupted from Little Falls to Jones 
Point. It relieves us of the responsibility 
of enclosing the District completely and, 
therefore, of having to provide means of 
exit to Virginia, whether for Government 
girls or for the Union Army. 

Nevertheless, the three-quarters enclosure 
has had an appreciable effect on both the 
State and the District. The enforced inti- 
macy has not always been comfortable for 
either, but it has had advantages for both 
and I believe that, on the whole, the ad- 
vantages have outweighed the discomforts. 
In recent years, especially in the past quarter 
of a century, the presence of the National 
Capital within the body of the State has 
given to Maryland a cosmopolitan flavor that 
it could hardly have acquired otherwise. On 
the other hand, the fact that about one-third 
of the people of Washington are technically 
Marylanders has given the Capital a provin- 
cial flavor that it could not have retained 
otherwise. 

I am aware that to some minds the word 
“provincial” has a derogatory significance; 
but that simply means that such minds have 
not understood the full meaning of the word. 
The United States is .a Federal Republic, 
which is to say it is of a dual nature, and 
when a citizen forgets that he loses some- 
thing of his Americanism. Yet when a man 
is employed by the Federal Government, es- 
pecially if he is a career man who remains 
in the service for many years, his daily con- 
cern with affairs of national scope is likely 
to blunt his appreciation of the importance 
of local affairs. But if he returns at night to 
a neighborhood in which State citizenship 
is exercised to the full, the balance is re- 
stored. I believe that a lively interest in 
the public business of Montgomery or Prince 
Georges County, and the State of Maryland 
makes a man more, not less competent to 
deal with affairs of national scope. 

In any event, the greatness of America is 
based as much on diversity as on unity. This 
is a historical fact that recent events have 
tended to obscure in the minds of many of 
us. Three times within the memory of 
living men we have had to face crises that 
threatened our national éxistence 
such a crisis, of course, unity is all impor- 
tant. Twice we have had to fight for the 


hostile powers; and once we had to 
economic collapse worldwide in its ruino 
influence. Then indeed it was all for one 
and one for all; and after a 

of that kind it is easy to f 
also has its uses. 
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Even today, as regards foreign affairs, we 
are facing a vast concentration of Power 
dangerous in its military strength and per. 
haps even more dangerous in its insidioy; 
ability to deceive and mislead the ming; 
of men. So in foreign affairs we have reg). 
ized that divided counsels are no longer per. 
missible and have decreed, in theory at least 
that politics shall cease at the water's edo. 
and our policy abroad shall be bipartisan. 

But in domestic affairs we have shown 
some tendency to carry that attitude too far 
Some of us have conceived the idea that the 
unity that must be maintained in time o; 
war, by force if necessary, is equally neces. 
sary in time of peace. Thus there has arisen 
among us a tendency to put down dissent on 
the assumption that all dissent is of the na. 
ture of sedition. But this attitude forgets 
or ignores two-thirds of the motto on the 
Great Seal and on every coin of the Uniteg 
States. It includes three words, not one. 
Its last word, its climax, is indeed, unum, ex. 


pressing the unity that we have achieved; | 


but before that come two others, e pluribus, 
describing the origin of our unity, which is 
based on the free consent of many. 

I think it would be well for us in these 
stressful times to ponder the significance of 
one feature of our colonial history, a device 
that was invented in equally stressful times, 
and that served the country well. I refer to 
the Committees of Correspondence that his- 
torians agree did more than any other inven- 
tion to knit the colonies together. 

They were based on a realistic admission of 
diversity. It was necessary for Massachu- 
setts to know what Georgia was thinking; it 
Was necessary for Maryland to act with cau- 
tion until the opinions of New York and the 
Carolinas were known. The Committees of 
Correspondence were in effect an admission 
that nobody pretended to know all the 
answers and that everyone had a right to be 
heard. 

That is as true today as it was in 1772, 
when the first Committee of Correspondence 
was set up in Boston. James Otis, its chair- 
man, was a man of strong convictions, but 
he did not on that account refuse to listen 
to what Charles Carroll, of the Maryland 
committee, had to say. The descendant of 
the Massachusetts Puritans and the pupil of 
the Maryland Jesuits doubtless abhorred 
each other’s religious principles, but each re- 
spected the other’s intelligence and patriot- 
ism, each knew that he needed the other's 
strength. 

So do you and I today. It is in the battle 
of contending ideas that the false is exposed 
and the true discovered, for none of us knows 
it all. The very fact that in America we 
have every kind of man is the ground for our 
hope that by hearing them all we may find 
out the best. Of course our enormous pop- 
ulation includes a certain number of fools 
and villains, and it is hard to be patient when 
folly and villainy are being shouted from the 
housetops. But it is necessary for the simple 
reason that hitherto unknown truth, when 
it is first proclaimed, always sounds like folly 
and often sounds like villainy. But the test 
of truth, as Justice Holmes remarked, is its 
ability eventually to get itself accepted in 
the market place against the competition of 
every kind of falsehood. By.the market place 
Holmes meant the free field of ideas in which 
every man can express his opinion without 
let or hindrance. . 

That market place we must preserve at all 
costs. The fact that it is clamorous is an- 
noying, but the annoyance must be en- 
dured. The fact that false leaders in the be- 
ginning may outshout the true, and for the 
moment gain the ear of the multitude, is ter- 
rifying, but the danger must be faced. Free- 
dom is not, never has been, and never will be 
altogether safe; but to submit to tyranny }s 
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always moral and intellectual suicide, and 

often physical suicide too. 

We cannot ever be completely safe in this 
world; yet by accepting freedom with all its 
a r we have not only survived thus far 
put are at this moment by far the safest 

je on the face of the earth. Americans 
are constantly running risks and some of 
them die violent deaths every day; but so do 
other people. Can you think of any other 
place where the average man has a better 
chance of living tranquilly and dying in his 
ped than in this country where for nearly 
900 years all kinds of dangerous ideas have 
peen expressed with complete freedom? 

More than that, it is my firm conviction 
that as far as the art of self-government is 
concerned we have discovered more of the 
truth than any other nation. I am not com- 

nt about it. I know that we have a 
great deal sfill to learn—so much that we 
are far closer to the beginning than to the 
end of our political education. Nevertheless, 
the principle of free speech has served us 
magnificently for more than five genera- 
tions; and it is my profound belief that it is 
capable of serving us still better in the years 
that lie ahead. 

As a Marylander, it is my special pride that 
we began this process in Maryland. It is 
true that the colony established in 1634 ex- 
tended tolerance only to religious ideas; but 
once established in that field its spread to 
all the other activities of the mind of man 
was inevitable. Where that great stone cross 
rears against the sky on an island a few miles 
down the river from Washington, the idea 
was introduced that eventually led to free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, as 
well as freedom of worship. 

So you members of the Maryland Society, 
in the enjoyment of a proud tradition, have 
also a great responsibility to carry. It is for 
you to make sure that the tradition is sus- 
tained. Far be it from me to deprecate the 
contribution of others; similar groups from 
other States also have their traditions, and 
with them their responsibility. I merely as- 
sert that the Marylander’s first duty is to be 
a free man, especially in the realm of ideas. 

It is in some respects an onerous duty. It 
is not easy to be free at a time when all the 
world seems to be afflicted by a great stam- 
pede from freedom. It is far easier and far 
safer torun with the herd. But it is not con- 
sonant with the traditions of Maryland. The 
blindfold over the eyes, the gag in the mouth, 
the fetters upon the wrist that will not per- 
mit the hand to write—these are the peculiar 

. abhorrence of our State, these are the things 
against which we must contend; for to the 
fight against them long ago we pledged our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


Greetings to Walthall’s New Publisher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the March 18, 1957, issue of the Mc- 
Comb (Miss.) Enterprise-Journal: 

GREETINGS TO WALTHALL’s New PUBLISHER 

The Times has a new editor 
and @ new owner. He is Paul Pittman. Re- 
cently Lester Williams, former president of 
the Mississippi Press Association, who took 
over the Times 4t the age of 23 
to become the State’s youngest editor, re- 


linquished the field to its new publisher who 
at the age of 25 again gives Tylertown recog- 
nition as having the State’s youngest pub- 
lisher. It is interesting to observe that Ed- 
itor Pittman takes over the Walthall Coun- 
ty newspaper during the year of its golden 
anniversary. 

Young Mr. Pittman will not have to go 
through a period of years becoming ac- 
quainted with his area. He’ is a native of 
Walthall County. He graduated from Ole 
Miss where he specialized in journalism. 
His wife, formerly Miss Betty Ann McDonald, 
is also a graduate of the University of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The former Navy Antisubmarine Squadron 
fiyer is well qualified for his new post. Above 
all he has enthusiasm and a wholesome point 
of view toward the task of editing a news- 
paper. He wants most to give his people 
the best possible newspaper consistent with 
the resources of his country. He is inter- 
ested in his town and area. He will prove 
to be a good newspaperman as well as an 
earnest community builder. There is, in- 
deed, a close relationship between commu- 
nity development and the editing of a home- 
town newspaper. Mr. Pittman has that atti- 
tude toward his newspaper and his com- 
munity which will benefit the people he has 
chosen to serve. 

Walthall County is a progressive county. 
It is often referred to as a “good county”— 
one of the top agricultural counties of Mis- 
sissippi. Our best wishes go to Lester Wil- 
liams in retirement from the Tylertown 
Times. Our felicitations to Mr. Pittman and 
to the people of Walthall County—our con- 
gratulations, 


If a President Collapses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the March 
23 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contains a brilliantly considered article 
by its Washington editor, Beverly Smith, 
Jr., concerning the much discussed and 
unsettled matter of national interest 
which calls for considered legislative ac- 
tion. That issue is who, constitutionally, 
can act in case of the inability of the 
President to discharge the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. Smith points out the two crises 
that almost developed in our history dur- 
ing the long illness of former Presidents 
Garfield and Wilson. In both instances 
Congress debated the issue but failed to 
act. The writer declares that in a nu- 
clear and atomic age the hazards to the 
President are far greater than ever be- 
fore and indicates that the absence of 
Presidential leadership, action, and 
power, in case of disability, may lead to 
far greater consequences. He discusses 
several proposals before Congress citing 
that our Constitution fails to spell out 
who can act for a disabled Chief Execu- 
tive—and concludes that no thoughtful 
citizen can disagree with President 
Eisenhower’s warnings that the doubts 
surrounding this question should be re- 
solved. 

Because this article summarizes so 
brilliantly the whole disturbing situation, 
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I commend the article highly to my col- 
leagues and ask that it be preserved in 
the REcorp. 

The article entitled “If a President 
Collapses,” follows: 

Ir A PRESIDENT COLLAPSES 
(By Beverly Smith, Jr.) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Our Constitution fails to 
spell out who can act for a disabled Presi- 
dent. Here are the many proposed solutions 
to a problem we can no longer neglect— 
including Smith’s 2 Cents’ Worth.) 


On Thursday morning, January 19, 1956, I 
was 1 of 290 newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision reporters crowded into a room in the 
old State, War, and Navy Building, awaiting 
the arrival of the President. The atmosphere 
was tense, because this was Mr. Eisenhower's 
first large-scale news conference since his 
heart attack on September 24, 1955. 

Promptly at 10:32 the President entered. 
He strode to the front of the room, to take his 
piace under the dazzling lights of the cam- 
eras. He looked thinner than before his ill- 
ness, but his step was firm, his blue eyes 
clear and steady. 

Quickly the questions turned to the state 
of his health. He answered frankly and 
seriously, but with as much impersonal de- 
tachment as if he were discussing a weather 
report. Then came a question which made 
me strain my eyes and ears still further, to 
be sure of the answer. The question was 
asked by W. H. (Bill) Lawrence, White Houre 
correspondent of the New York Times. It 
was: 

“Mr. President, have you considered what, 
if anything, should be done about the failure 
of the Constitution to specify when and by 
whom the disability of the-President might 
be declared, and when and by whom it might 
be removed?” 

Here was a question which has puzzled 
officials and students of American govern- 
ment since the Constitution was written. 
It must often have haunted the minds of 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents, espe- 
cially since that July day in 1881 when 
President Garfield was shot, and then lin- 
gered on, helpless and frequently uncon- 
scious, for more than 11 weeks until his 
death. It was a question which, had it been 
cleared up before Woodrow Wilson's tragic 
collapse in 1919, might have permitted the 
entry of the United States into the League 
of Nations and thus—some historians be- 
lieve—have prevented World War II. 

It is a question, also, the solution of which 
grows ever more urgent. With every ad- 
vance in the speed and rarige of planes and 
missiles, with every increase in the destruc- 
tiveness of nuclear weapons, the possible 
perils of presidential incapacity in a time of 
crisis become more apparent. This has no 
special reference to Mr. Eisenhower, who, as 
this is written, is believed fully restored to 
health. But any President, however young 
and vigorous, can be unexpectedly stricken 
by illness or accident which utterly inca- 
pacitates him for days or weeks or longer. 
There are certain decisions which, under the 
law, only the President can make. 

And so Bill Lawrence’s questicn was a bold 
one, and a tough one, to put to a President 
just recovering from a critical illness. Some 
Presidents might have resented it. Mr. 
Eisenhower answered it readily and willingly. 
His answer indicated that he had pondered 
the matter deeply, and perhaps consulted 
with his legal advisers. He spoke earnestly. 
He said: 

“Well, when you are as closely confined to 
your bed as I was for some time, you think 
about a lot of things, and this was one of the 
foremost in my mind. I do believe there 
should be some agreement on the exact 
meaning of the Constitution—who has 
authority to act. 
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“The Constitution seems to be clear the 
Congress can not only make the laws of 
succession but it can determine what is to 
be done. * * *” 

Mr. Eisenhower then made a reference to 
the sentence in the Constitution which 
begins: “In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President——” 

But, Mr. Eisenhower pointed out, the 
Constitution does not say who shall de- 
termine the disability of the President. 
“And,” he continued, “we could well imagine 
a case where the President would be unable 
to determine his own disability.” 

Therefore, he said, he thought that Con- 
gress should study every phase of the sub- 
ject “in its broadest aspects.” He suggested 
that Congress advise with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and he offered any advice which might 
be heipful from the Executive Department. 
The doubt surrounding the question, he 
said, should be cleared up. And he con- 
cluded: “I think it would be for the good 
of the country.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s impressive admonition 
had its effect. Studies were begun in the 

‘office of the Attorney General, and hear- 
ings were held in Congress. EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, who had circulated a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject, made public the 
replies of a score of eminent authorities on 
government, including former President 
Hoover. Noted experts on constitutional law 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee and 
made their recommendations. But positive 
action was stalled by two events: the Pres- 
ident’s intestinal attack last June, and the 
subsequent presidential campaign. Mem- 
bers of both parties felt that discussion, 
right then, of presidential disability might 
be construed as raising the “health issue.” 

Now, with the President reelected, restored 
to vigor and reportedly as anxious as ever 
for a clear solution of the disability prob- 
lem, the way seems open for congressional 
debate and action. A number of bills, vary- 
ing widely in their approach, have already 
been introduced in the House and Senate, 
and have begun their tortuous crawl through 
the committees. Other bills are in prepa- 
ration. Still other solutions have been pro- 
posed by jurists, journalists, and public offi- 
cials. 

The danger is that Congress, which has 
always dodged this problem in the past, will 
quietly brush it under the rug again before 

adjournment. Admittedly it may be difficult 
to obtain majority agreement on a solution. 
And the subject, thus far, hasn’t developed 
much voter appeal. 

Freperick G. Payne, respected Republican 
Senator from Maine, believes a statute would 
suffice. It would allow the Vice President, 
whenever he believes the President is so in- 
capacitated that he cannot act upon his 
own disability, to notify the Chief Justice. 
The Chief Justice would then appoint a 
panel of 3 to 5 qualified medical special- 
ists in civil life. If they unanimously found 
the President unable to perform his duties, 
the Vice President would take over until the 
President stated that he was able to resume. 

Chairman CrLteR has heard enough ex- 
pert testimony on this subject to make 
your head swim. He believes the situation 
could be clarified by a concurrent resolu- 
tion. It would authorize the Vice Presi- 
dent, whenever he decides the President is 
incapacitated, to convene both Houses of 
Congress and announce that he has taken 
over the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dency. It would allow the President to 
resume his duties when he feels fit to do so. 

Arthur Krock, veteran Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, has been 
a shrewd observer of our Government's work- 
ing since 1910. He remembers the dreadful 
and unsolved dilemma posed by Wilson's col- 
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lapse in 1919. Appearing before Mr. CELLER’s 
subcommittee, he commented severely on 
the proposal to allow a Vice President, on 
his own initiative and decision, to assume 
the mighty powers of the Presidency. 

“Preposterous,” he said, “* * * It is be- 
yond credence that Congress, the courts or 
the people would accept such an arrange- 
ment.” 

Mr. Krock’s own suggestion is, in brief, 
that Congress create a permanent Inability 
Council composed, ex officio, of 6 congres- 
sional leaders—of both parties and from both 
Houses—and of the 5 senior members of the 
Cabinet. This Council, if a serious question 
of inability were raised, would consult with 
an advisory panel of 5 leaders of the medi- 
cal profession. If a majority of the panel 
finds the President incapacitated, in a writ- 
ten public report, the Council in turn, by 
majority vote, could make a report of in- 
ability which would be decisive. On re- 
covery, the President could be restored to his 
duties by the reverse process. 

You can see at once, from the above 5 
proposals—and there are others—that we 
have here what is called a healthy difference 
of opinion. So healthy, indeed, as to 
threaten indefinite delay in agreement on a 
solution. And such delay might be un- 
healthy to the point of disaster. 

There is a brighter side, however, which 
the above brief summaries fail to reflect. 
Most authorities, whatever their other dif- 
ferences, agree on certain fundamental 
propositions which, if they could be clari- 
fied by prompt congressional action, would 
dissolve much of the present perilous un- 
certainty. 

The most serious uncertainty is this: If 
a President becomes disabled: and the Vice 
President takes over, does he merely take 
over the powers and duties of the office (as 
acting President)? Or does he assume the 
office itself, and thus become the President? 
It makes a vast difference. If the Vice Pres- 
ident becomes the President, then we have 
the absurdity of two living men, each Presi- 
dent of the United States. And suppose 
the original President feels fit to resume his 
office, but the successor President—having 
tasted the power and the glory—declines to 
step down? Apparently he could then be re- 
moved only by impeachment proceedings—a 
long and messy process involving conviction 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The commonsense of the matter is that 
the Vice President should take over a dis- 
abled President’s duties only as acting Presi- 
dent. Many authorities believe that Con- 
gress could properly by law declare this to 
be the fact. But Congress has never. got 
around to declaring it. Thus a doubt re- 
mains, which has caused trouble before,and 
could cause worse trouble in the future. 
Consider the past: 

The semideranged assassin, Guiteau, shot 
President Garfield on July 2, 1881. Garfield 
lay desperately ill, much of the time In coma, 
until his death on September 19. .-Members 
of his Cabinet discussed the problem. At 
one time they agreed that it would be desir- 
able to have Vice President Arthur become 
acting President until Gaifield’s hoped-fcr 
recovery. They took no action. What de- 
terred them was the possibility that Arthur 
might thus become the President, thus ex- 
cluding Garfield from office for the remain- 
der—nearly 34% years—of the term. Loyalty 
forbade their taking such a risk without Gar- 
field’s approval, and he was too ill to be 
consulted. ‘ 

During Garfield’s illness much public busi- 
ness was neglected, and our foreign relations 
took a turn for the worse, but the Nation— 
safe then behind its oceans—wobbled 
through without major mishap. The di- 
lemma was removed, and soon forgotten, 
after Garfield died and Chester A. Arthur 
became President. Arthur, who had been 
acutely worried and embarrassed during Gar- 
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field’s illness, urged Congress to take clarj 
fying action. Congress talked about it and— 
did nothing. 

After Woodrow Wilson’s collapse in 1919 
some of his associates, including Robert Lan. 
sing, his Secretary of State, considered 
whether Vice President Marshall shoulq be 
asked to take over temporarily as actin 
President. Here again, doubt whether Wit: 
son could later reclaim his position prevente, 
any action. In Wilson’s case there were 
many complicating factors—which wj\) ne 
referred to later—that a simple law author}. 
izing the Vice President to take over tempo- 
rarily as acting President would hardly hays 
sufficed. 

But such a law, it is generally agreeg 
would be helpful in most ordinary cases 
Presidential disability. And once this point 
is cleared up, a further useful provision 
would be in order—namely, that a President 
be authorized to announce his own tempo. 
rary disability, thus “devolving” his duties 
upon the Vice President. (An ailing Presj- 
dent could then do this with his mind at 
rest, knowing that his duties would be re. 
stored to him on his recovery.) Most ay. 
thorities agree on this. The only objection 
I’ve heard is that a malingering Presiden: 
might take advantage of this to shirk his 
duties and responsibilities. The obvious 
answer is: If a President should become so 
sick of mind or poor in spirit as to do such 
a thing, his declaration of inability would 
be a blessing for the Nation. 

There are also several minor points on 
which most of the experts seem agreed. One 
is that while there might be a finding of 
temporary disability, there should never be a 
finding of. “permanent disability.” First, 
because in these days of medical miracles it 
is always possible that the President may 
recover. Second, that because it would be 
an unnecessary and cruel blow to an ailing 
President to declare him permanently in- 
capacitated. 

Further, it is felt that when a Vice Presi- 
dent takes over as acting President, he—as 
well as the ailing President—should receive 
presidential pay. When the President re- 
covers, the acting President would revert to 
his pay and status as Vice President. Simi- 
larly, if the Speaker of the House, who is 
second in line of succession, were called up 
as acting President, his pay and status in 
Congress should be merely suspended, re- 
verting to him upon the President's recovery. 
Otherwise the Speaker, after serving a few 
weeks as acting President, might find him- 
self out of a job—a job which he had won 
by decades of public service. The same logic 
applies to the next in line of succession, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

All the above pesky underbrush could and 
should be cleared away. Then we reach the 
major obstacle in the way of a solution—the 
tough question posed by President Eisen- 
hower himself—who shall determine the dis- 
ability of a President, when the President is 
unable to determine his own disability? 

The importance of the question has been 
veiled from the public by an extraordinary 
series of chances and events. Physicians 
tell me it is amazing, by the law of averages, 
that no American President has developed 
overt mental derangement. We cannot ex- 
pect this luck to continue indefinitely. 
Mental illness, particularly a borderline cas¢, 
would confront us with the most agonizing 
dilemma of all. Any procedure set up to 
determine presidential disability must em- 
body the clarity, strength, and public ac- 
ceptance to cope with such a situation. 

Consider the case of President Wilson. 
Following his stroke and paralysis he did not 
suffer from mental illnéss in the ordinary 
sense. At times his mind functioned Dril- 
liantly. But his terrible physical illnees 
produced a nervous and emotional in- 
stability, a reluctance to take the initiative. 
an invalid’s seclusion from the events of the 
world, which certainly impaired his judg- 
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ment and his ability to deal with his fellow 
men. These side effects were as complex and 
tragic In their results as certain forms of 
mental illness might be. They persisted, in 
yarying degree, through the remaining 17 
months of his presidential term, and indeed 
yntil his death in 1924. 

It came on this way: In the late summer 
of 1919, Wilson, already worn down in his 
pattle for the League of Nations, decided 
to take the issue “to the people.” Valiant- 
ly he set out on a punishing, nationwide 

His train left Washington 

weather was tor- 
air-conditioning in 
heat, dust, and 


: 
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headaches began to torture the -President. 
In the early-morning 


cerebral hemorrhage) paral 

left side from jaw to foot. He called to Mrs. 

Wilson, who quickly summoned Wilson’s 
friend and physician, Admiral Gray- 

son. On Grayson’s order, the tour was aban- 

doned and the train headed for Washington. 

Now note this sad and fateful circum- 
stance. Mrs. Wilson records in her mem- 
oirs that, as she sat near her husband at 
dawn on September 26, she felt: “From that 
hour on I would have to wear a mask, not 
only to the public but to the one I loved 
pest in the world; for he must never know 
how ill he was.” And Josephus Daniels, 
in his Life of Woodrow Wilson (1924) wrote 
that Wilson, soon after his collapse, “exacted 
a promise from -his wife and doctor (Gray- 
son) that his condition, if serious, should not 
be made known. The country knows how 
true they were to the ae 

Such affectionate loyalty inspires sym- 
pathy, but the result was that the facts of 
Wilson’s illness were long concealed from the 
public, and even today few people realize how 
sick a man he was, not only in the weeks 
following his stroke, but in the months and 
years after his “partial recovery.” Mrs. Wil- 
son’t words, above, suggested the possibility 
that Wilson himself never knew “how ill he 
was.” If so, this presents the hard case, en- 
visioned by. Mr. Eisenhower, of a President 
“unable to determine his own disability.” 

The loyal secrecy surrounding a President 
has complicated the question of disability. 
The bulletins from Garfield’s bedside were 
vague and overoptimistic. Even the forth- 
right Grover Cleveland concealed from the 
public the fact that he had a cancer opera- 
tion while he was President. The secrecy 
around Wilson’s illness was so dense that the 
Vice President and members of the Cabinet 
were for a time kept in the dark. And Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s intimates, from 
sometime in 1944 until his death in April 
1945, knew far more about his failing strength 
than was divulged to the public. 

One of Mr. Eisenhower's most useful and 
least appreciated services to his country has 
been in dispelling this dangerous secrecy 
which formerly shrouded presidential ill- 
ness. Following his heart attack in tteptem- 
ber of 1955, and again after his intestinal op- 
eration in June of 1956, the medical bul- 
letins, as well as the statements by his phy- 
sicians, described the President’s condition 
with umexampled clinical particularity. 
Some reporters grumbled because they were 
not allowed to cross-examine the doctors ad 
libitum, but certainly enough was revealed 
to permit intelligent Judgment and comment. 
Credit for this public service must go to the 
patient; credit for an assist should go to his 
paler especially Press Secretary Jim 


Now that Mr. Eisenhower has set the wise 
and precedent, it seems unlikely 
that any President or his entourage 
will dare disregard it. This open informa- 
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tion policy will enormously facilitate the 
functioning of any lawful procedure set up 
to determine Presidential disability. But 
some procedure there must be. 

For warning, let’s look back once more 
at the case of Wilson and the league. Charles 
Seymour, president emeritus of Yale and his- 
torian, has written that Wilson's illness re- 
sulted in “a progressive breakdown certain 
to affect his judgment and his personal deal- 
ings wtih men. * * * [He] was thus di- 
vorced from political realities. * * * Wil- 
son’s illness led directly to the defeat of 
the treaty.” 

Col. Stephen Bonsal, noted foreign corre- 
spondent, diplomat, and confidential inter- 
mediary between Wilson and Colonel House, 
kept a diary of those days. Not until 1944 
did he publish his book, Unfinished Business, 
based on the diary. He revealed that in early 
November of 1919, at House’s suggestion, he 
had a friendly private conference with Sena- 
tor Lodge (the elder), chief foe of the League. 
Lodge minutely went over the printed copy 
of the League Covenant and, in his own 
hand, made certain moderate changes, main- 
ly of verbiage, and totaling less than a hun- 
dred words. These changes were far milder 
than the reservations Lodge had hitherto in- 
sisted on. Hastily Bonsal conveyed the pre- 
cious document to Colonel House, who joy- 
fully sent it on, addressed to President Wil- 
son at the White House. There was no reply, 
not even an acknowledgment. Silence. 
Bonsal could not find out what happened to 
this historic document, or even whether Wil- 
son ever saw it. 

On November 19 the Senate voted against 
ratification. Bonsal estimated that if Presi- 
dent Wilson had not been entirely out of 
touch with the situation, the treaty and the 
covenant, with only slight reservations, 
would have been ratified in the Senate by a 
vote of 81 to 13. 

A few days later Colonel House spoke to 
Bonsal about the important question, that 
cannot and should not be avoided: Who was 
President of the United States during those 
crucial weeks? * * * Here is a situation 
which may occur again under, if possible, 
even more tragic circumstances. It is to be 
hoped that congressional action on the mat- 
ter will not be long delayed. 

Here was a grim warning, voiced by a man 
closely involved in the crisis, urging congres- 
sional action more than 30 years ago. Con- 
gress, as in Arthur’s day, did nothing. 

We cannot be absolutely sure that Wilson’s 
illness or incapacity prevented America’s 
entry into the League; we cannot be sure 
that the League, even with the vastly in- 
creased power and momentum of American 
membership, could have prevented World 
War II. These are hypotheses, speculations. 
What we can be sure of is this: the historic 
decision against the League was made when 
the American Government was not function- 
ing normally at the top. 

The Garfield and Wilson cases not only 
show the urgency of the problem; they also 
throw light on the merits and defects of the 
proposed remedies. Let’s examine again the 
various proposals. 

Former President Hoover would authorize 
the Cabinet to determine a President’s in- 
ability, as well as nis ability to resume his 
duties. This has the virtues of simplicity and 
clarity, and avoids the pitfall of allowing a 
disabled President to reclaim his powers at 
will, which would obviously be perilous if 
the disability were mental. The main ob- 
jection to Mr. Hoover’s plan is that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are often bound s0 
closely to the President, by ties of affection 
and loyalty, that we could hardly count on 
them for impartial Jydgment in a borderline 
case. The Cabinets of Garfield and Wilson 
were influenced by such loyalty. A more re- 
mote danger is that a President, if he felt 
disability creeping upon him, might remove 
the more independent Cabinet members, re- 
placing them with pliant men. (This is not 
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entirely remote. Lansing, who had dared to 
consider the possibility of the Vice Presi- 
dent's taking over after President Wilson 
was stricken, was fired when Wilson had 
partly recovered, in February 1920. Secre- 
tary Tumulty quotes Wilson as saying that 
Lansing was disloyal: “Lansing sought to 
oust me when I was upon my back.”) An- 
other possibility, under Mr. Hoover’s plan, is 
that an acting President might put his own 
coterie into the Cabinet—men who might 
be less than judicial about terminating the 
President's disability and incidentally en- 
dangering their jobs. 

For these reasons, I think Mr. Hoover’s plan 
might fail to command the public confidence 
so essential to a disability procedure. But 
it would be far better than the present utter 
uncertainty. 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN’s plan would, 
by constitutional amendment, place the final 
decision with the Supreme Court. Such a 
decision would be beyond effective dispute. 
The objections to this plan are (1) that it 
usually takes a long time to get an amend- 
ment ratified by the States; (2) that the 
Court should not be asked to pass upon a 
matter involving the political leadership of 
the Nation; (3) and—I think this is most 
serious—that by this plan the Court could 
not even consider the matter until author- 
ized by a two-thirds vote of each House of 
Congress. In a crisis, and with the Senate’s 
rules of unlimited debate, this could result 
in fatal delay. 

But here again, I think, Mr. Fre.incHuy- 
SEN's procedure would be a great advance 
over the present situation. 

Senator Parne’s plan would allow a final 
decision to be reached by the unanimous 
opinion of 3 to 5 qualified medical specialists, 
selected by the Chief Justice. I think this 
gives more power to a Chief Justice and to 
a small panel of doctors than the American 
people would grant. A Chief Justice is 
highly respected. But, however honest and 
learned in the law, he might have fads of 
his own about health and the medical pro- 
fession. 

Congressman CELLER’s plan is simple and 
direct. It clears the air by allowing a Presi- 
dent to declare his own disability, in which 
case the Vice President would act. The 
danger of the plan is that it also allows the 
Vice President, on his own initiative, to 
decide that the President is incapacitated, 
and to announce to Congress that he, the 
Vice President, has taken over the powers 
and duties of the presidency. I agree with 
Mr. Krock that such a decision should not be 
granted to or thrust upon a Vice President. 

If the Vice President is a loyal and effec- 
tionate lieutenant of the President’s—re- 
member Vice President Marshall—it is too 
much to ask that he decide upon the degree 
of disability of his ailing chief. If he is 
unfriendly toward the President or over- 
ambitious—remember Vice President Aaron 
Burr—it is too great a power to grant him. 

Mr. CELLER’s plan would also allow the 
President to announce his own recovery and 
thus resume his powers at will. This would 
be obviously unwise in cases of mental in- 
stability. Suppose a President developed, as 
do many able and brilliant men, a maniac- 
depressive tendency. In his depressed 
phase he would be inclined to turn over his 
duties to the Vice President. A few weeks 
later, in his maniac phase, he might happily 
and overconfidently resume his full presi- 
dential powers. This could occur, I am as- 
sured, in a case far short of certifiable 
insanity. 

Arthur Krock, as we have seen, suggests 
the creation of a continuing Inability Coun- 
cil, composed of 6 Members of Congress and 
5 of the Cabinet. While I disagree with 
some details of his plan, I think the idea of 
@ permanent commission, composed of ex 
officio of certain persons high in the Govern- 
ment, is practical and valuable. Other ex- 
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perts have thought along the same lines. 
Prof. Arthur Sutherland, of the Harvard Law 
School, suggests a comgnission of 5 members: 
the Chief Justice, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and, the 2 leaders respectively of 
the President’s party in the Senate and the 
House. Prof. David Fellman, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, proposes a somewhat 
similar commission. David F. Houston, who, 
as Secretary of Agriculture and then of the 
Treasury, sat under the guns of indecision 
during Wilson’s illness, concluded that the 
determination of presidential disability 
might properly be vested in “a commission 
* * * composed possibly of Supreme Court 
Justices, members of the Cabinet and Mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

Having thus canvassed the field, I will now 
throw into the pot of discussion my own 
plan entitled “Smith’s 2 Cents’ Worth.” 
Even this title may claim too much, because 
the ideas expressed are not really my own. 
They are a distillation of the ideas of others, 
based on considerable study and on inter- 
views with many men eminent in the Gov- 
ernment and in constitutional law. 

I would have Congress establish by law a 
Presidential Powers Commission. of nine 
members. It would be composed ex officio 
of 3 members of the Supreme Court—the 
Chief Justice and the 2 senior Associate Jus- 
tices—of 2 members of the Cabinet—the 
Secretaries of 2 senior departments: State 
and Treasury—and of 4 Members of Con- 
gress—the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, and the Speaker and minority 
leader of the House—but if the Speaker were 
next in line of succession, he would be re- 
placed by the majority whip. 

This Commission would be authorized to 
find as a fact, at any time, by a two-thirds 
vote in writing, that a President was suffering 
from a temporary “inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.” Thereupon, 
the Vice President would become. acting 
President. When and if the Commission 
voted that the President’s disability had been 
removed, he would at once resume his full 
powers and duties. 

Such a commission would satisfy, I believe, 
the most vital requirement of all—general 
public respect and acceptance. Its members 
would represent, in the American tradition, 
the three great branches of our Government; 
both political parties; and checks and bal- 
ances. Taken together, the group would em- 
body a vast deal of ability, integrity, wisdom, 
and practical experience. There might at 
any time be a bad egg or two in the lot, but 
it is hard to imagine a plot or cabal involving 
6 out of 9 such men. 

The three Supreme Court members, secure 
for life in high honor and status, are as free 
from ignoble ambition and party bias as 
human beings can normally be. Of the re- 
maining 6 members, 4—2 from the Presi- 
dent’s own party in Congress and 2 from his 
Cabinet—could be expected to prevent any 
unfair finding of Presidential disability. 
Any 4 of the 9 could block such a finding. 

The four congressional leaders would bring 
to the Commission their practical knowledge 
of Government and of public opinion. They 
are always men of great experience, but long 
service alone does not carry men to the 
top of the House and the Senate. They must 
also be admired and trusted by their fellow 
legislators. 

Some experts think the two Cabinet mem- 
bers would be too swayed by loyalty and 
affection for inclusion in the Commission. 
I disagree. I think it only fair that they, 
who are likely to know the President better 
than the other members, should take part 
in the inner councils of the Commission. 
If delicacy required, the two Secretaries 
could vote “No” or abstain, without blocking 
a two-thirds vote. 

Some authorities feel that Supreme Court 
members should have no part in such a polit- 
ical matter. Again I disagree. A decision 
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on presidential disability has political as- 
pects, but, far more importantly, it involves 
the Nation’s welfare and survival. The Jus- 
tices would strengthen the public prestige 
of the Commission; they would add judicial 
dignity to its proceedings; they would con- 
tribute their invaluable experience in weigh- 
ing evidence. For similar reasons, I think 
the Chief Justice should be ex officio chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The members of the Commission would 
serve without pay. Service on the Presi- 
dential Powers Commission would carry great 
honor and high responsibility. This in turn 
would have its influence on even a member 
inclined to partisanship. As Professor 
Sutherland has eloquently said, “We want 
this thing done soberly, reverently, discreet- 
ly, and in the fear of God.” 

As suggested earlier, I think the law should 
also allow the President to declare his own 
temporary disability. But with such a Com- 
mission established, he might well choose to 
advise with it before doing so. He should 
be allowed to resume his duties when he feels 
fit to do so. With the Commission func- 
tioning, there would no longer be the danger 
of a mentally unstable President reclaiming 
his powers. If he did so, the Commission, 
in touch with the Nation’s best medical 
opinion, would simply intervene, with all 
necessary speed, and declare the ailing Presi- 
dent “temporarily unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.’ 

I think the Commission should be pro- 
vided with a paid administrative secretary 
and small staff, for two purposes: To handle 
the mail, some serious and some crackpot, 
which would flow to the Commission; and 
to keep available, on 24-hour service, the 
places where the Commission members could 
be reached in times of crisis. Also the where- 
abouts of their alternates. 

Alternates? Yes. In case of sudden nu- 
clear attack, regular members of the Com- 
mission might be atomized or themselves 
disabled. It would be simple to provide by 
law a clear line of alternate members. For 
the judicial members, it would run straight 
down the Supreme Court’s seniority and then 
to judge’s of the Federal Courts of Appeal. 
In Congress it would run down prescribed 
lines of congressional seniority. . Similarly 
in the Cabinet. - 

Maybe I’m getting too gruesome, but why 
not, while we about it, provide for eventual- 
ities? Thus, short of universal cataclysm, 
we would always have an ascertainable, re- 
spectably constituted Presidential Powers 
Commission. 

Returning to the more normal world, I 
think the Chief Justice should call occa- 
sional meetings of the Commission, how- 
ever robust the President, to discuss proce- 
dures of disability and the problems of 
proper medical and other testimony. The 
meetings should be spaced at variable times 
and intervals, so that.a critical convoca- 
tion of the Commission would cause no pre- 
mature alarm. The Commission should be 
given the power of subpena, though it would 
hardly need it. 

But why try to advise a body of such able 
men? The law should make no attempt to 
prescribe their procedures or to lay down 
any precise definition of disability, which 
ean take so many unforeseeable forms. It 
might be physical or mental. It might grow 
from severe nervous and emotional instabil- 
ity. If a President’s plane were lost over 
the Arctic wastes, we might not even know, 
for days or weeks, whether he was alive. 
Or he might fall into the hands of the enemy 
in wartime. In all such cases we could trust 
the Commission’s own good judgment 
whether to declare the President’s “tempo- 

rary disability.” 

One more point: Could Congress properly 
establish such a commission by 
statute? Or would the plan, to be fully ef- 
fective, require the long process of a consti- 
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tutional amendment? Most authorities fe¢) 
that a statute would suffice; that Congres, 
would merely be creating a fact-finding body 
to carry out the obvious and sensible intent 
of the Constitution. But some respectabj. 
authorities doubt this. One older constity- 
tional lawyer, recognized as a leader of the 
American bar, told me recently: 

“Your plan is the most practical 1 have 
heard of so far. I would like to see it in a 
statute, signed by the President, as soon a; 
possible. I think it would command such 
widespread acceptance as to be followeg 
without question by the Officials involyeg 
if we were caught in a disability crisis in the 
near future. But to make doubly sure, | 
would also start it on its way—in its main 
essentials—as a constitutional amendment. 
This would nail the matter down beyong 
dispute.” 

Such, then, is my plan—Smith’s 2 Cents: 
Worth. Since it is my brainchild—however 
numerous the her putative fathers— 
fondly regard it as darn near perfect. What 
I am more seriously convinced of is this: 
Any of the other plans mentioned here— 
with certain stated qualifications—would be 
better than our present feckless, reckless 
uncertainty. I don’t see how any sane citi- 
zen can disagree with President Eisenhower's 
earnest warning that the doubt surrounding 
this question should be resolved. 
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Jeffersonianism, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF‘ SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken on the 
themes of Jeffersonian democracy. Cer- 
tainly, the coneepts of the Sage of Mon- 
ticello, that great architect of American 
freedom, have provided a continuing 
stimulus to each new generation. 

Last Saturday night, March 23, a new 
Member of the Congress, FRANK M. Cor- 
Fin, of the State of Maine, offered a bril- 
liant and timely interpretation of 
Thomas Jefferson. Displaying both a 
keen historical insight and a profound 
appreciation for democracy’s contempo- 
rary challenges, Congressman Corrin 
spoke to the problems of 1957 in the per- 
spective of a century and a half of Jei- 
fersonian thought. 

It was a great personal statisfaction 
to stand by FRANK CoFFIN’s side as we 
took our first oath of office together as 
new Members of the Congress in 1957. It 
was our able colleague from Maine who 
led the revival of two-party government 
in that great State as chairman of the 
Democratic Party in 1954 until the end 


After successfully directing the cam- 
paign that in 1954 gave Maine its first 
Democratic governor in: many yeals, 
Frank Corrin was elected to the Con- 
gress in 1956. A distinguished graduate 
of the Harvard Law School and an able 
lawyer, Congressman Corrin is the first 
Democrat to represent his State in the 
Congress in nearly a quarter of a cel- 
tury. 








1957 


His address of March 23 follows: 


py Hon. FRANK M. CorrtIn, oF MAINE, 
THE YOUNG Democratic CLUBS OF 





The daily publication on Capitol Hill, the 
ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, is a repository of two 
kinds of entries: Actual debate and what 
we refer to for some unknown reason as 
extraneous matter. This could be corre- 
spondence, editorials, even poetry, book re- 
views, and magazine eee: ee 

ts prove quite as valuable as the ate. 
ik z than not attempt a speech. 
(Being accustomed to the 5-minute rule in 
the House, I do not see how I could possibly 
fill the 12 minutes allotted me.) I shall, 
instead, exercise my congressional privilege 
and insert some extraneous matter into 
the record of these proceedings. This ex- 
traneous matter is a rather remarkable docu- 
ment which has just come to my attention. 

It is the fragment of a correspondence 
with Thomas Jefferson. This, in itself, is 
not remarkable, because the correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson, by one count, ran to 
some 18,000 letters. Indeed, in his later 
years he complained that his letter writing 
kept him “at the drudgery of the writing- 
table all the prime hours of the day” and 
made him lead “the life of a mill-horse.” 

This fragment, however, is remarkable 
for two reasons. First, it is not included in 
any standard collection; and, second, it ap- 
parently is a correspondence between the 
Sage of Monticello and a present-day young 
Democrat. At first I viewed these fragments 
with skepticism. But I became convinced 
when I went to the Library of Congress and 
compared Jefferson’s preliminary draft of 
the Declaration of Independence witb the 
handwriting in the fragments. He still uses 
one of those very first post office pens. 

Apparently the young Democrat had writ- 
ten him with some doubts in his mind, being 
born after 1932, whether the Democratic 
Party was really, as Republican canard went, 
like a mule “without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity.” 

Jefferson replied: “My dear young man, 
please excuse this old goose quill pen. It 
has been grossly overworked. But, poor as it 
is, it is infinitely superior to those I have 
seen in your present-day post offices. May 
I suggest that you go back to using geese 
for a source of pen points rather than 
administrative policy? 

“Really, I am amazed that the party still 
exists. After I left Washington in 1809, it 
seemed to be falling apart at the seams. 
But somehow our party’s performance always 
managed to exceed its promises. Even Old 
Hickory showed little promise at first al- 
though he voted for me twice. But he finally 
transferred his fighting ability to the cause 
of the farmer, the laborer, and the mechanic 
against the rich and the powerful. He was 
a great President. 

“Jim Polk, from the Duck County Valley 
in Tennessee, liked politics from the begin- 
ning, but he was the first and the most un- 
likely darkhorse we've had. I never thought 
he would be his own man. But again I 
underestimated our party and its leader. 
Polk was one of the hardest working Presi- 
dents we ever had. And I want to remind 
you that he thought the job so important 
that he wouldn’t take any time politicking 
for a second term. He made his Cabinet 
men stick to their jobs and forbade them to 
waste any time campaigning for him. I had 
hoped the same thing might happen a 
couple of years ago. But it didn’t. 

“I don’t know how our party came back 
after the terrible War Between the States. 
But we did very well under Cleveland. Then 
along came that proper and earnest young 
fellow Tommy Wilson, son of the 
Preacher. You can imagine how I felt about 
him. He said I was a great man but not a 
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great American. He wouldn’t even come up 
the hill to see Monticello when he attended 
my own University of Virginia. He was 40 
before he said a good word for me publicly. 
Even then he liked Grover Cleveland better. 
But he gradually came to understand the 
aspirations of the common people. His New 
Freedom was the voice of the small farmer 
and the small-business man raised against 
partnership of Government and monopoly. 
He helped us enter the 20th century. 

“That squire of Hyde Park, Franklin 
Roosevelt, came closer to my personal tastes. 
But it seemed improbable that this patrician 
would sense the needs of the times and lead 
our country through its worst domestic and 
international crisis to a place of preminence 
in the world. But you knew him, too. And 
that cocky little infantry captain from Mis- 
souri. He had a great deal of Andy Jackson 
in him. His great accomplishment was to 
maintain our Nation’s place in the world and 
our party’s place in the Nation. 

“So, I can’t really see why you are worried 
at all about your background, except that 
the other party has begged, borrowed, or 
stolen everything you’ve thought up. I just 
wish Alexander Hamilton had felt the same 
way about my ideas. I am incensed, though, 
that the other party felt it necessary to take 
our name. * * * I thought it such a good 
one.” 

This seemed to satisfy the Young Demo- 
crat as far as “pride of ancestry” went. But 
apparently he wrote another letter inquiring 
about “hope of posterity.” In due course 
he received a reply: 

“My dear young friend, you flatter me by 
your continued attentions. You have asked 
whether there is still a job to be done by 
our party. To read your question I wonder 
if you are contemplating turning the donkey 
out to pasture. You sound almost old 
enough to be a young Republican—and I 
cannot imagine anything more ancient. 

“No; this donkey may occasionally go out 
to pasture, but he doesn’t stay there. He 
has an unquenchable instinct for harness. 
It was put to the test in the most distant 
part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I believe it is now called Maine. Those good 
people in my day, being small farmers, arti- 
sans, and businessmen, were good Democrats. 
After the unpleasantness in Mr. Lincoln’s 
time, they led the donkey out in the middle 
of their great pine forests and hoped to lose 
him. But look what has happened. Not 
only have they just reelected their fourth 
Democratic governor in 90 years by the great- 
est vote ever given any governor, but they 
have sent to Washington their first Demo- 
cratic Congressman in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This, to me, carries the same moral 
as the return of the tribes of Israel after 
the Babylonian captivity. 

“You are concerned about what you call 
civil rights and what we used to call the 
rights of man. These rights are not quickly 
or painlessly achieved. I found that out 
even on my own plantation. That bloody 
War Between the States was only half the 
task. The other half is, in a sense, more 
difficult, more demanding of the highest 
order of sensitivity, patience, and determi- 
nation that you can muster. I huve seen 
the problem building up for two centuries. 
It cannot be Solved overnight, but solved it 
must be. ‘ 

“In your domestic economy I see the wheel 
has turned full cycle. Without being im- 
modest I suggest that you read some of the 
things I wrote about the small farmer and 
the communities in which he lived. I am 
still convinced that they are the backbone 
of this country. But this backbone is verte- 
bra by vertebra, being taken out by surgery. 
(As I look over the Nation today, I see that 
their place in society is challenged by those 
great forces that have so developed since 
my time. The must meet that chal- 
lenge by insuring that, given a reasonable 
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amount of initiative and competence, the 
small farmer and businessman shall not be 
squeezed out of existence. I tried to tell 
Hamilton of this danger, but to no avail.) 
This challenge to our way of life has hardly 
been recognized. If it is to be met, there is 
only one party equipped by philosophy to 
take the leadership. You cannot reasonbly, 
expect those whose affections and loyalties 
are inextricably woven into the great in- 
dustrial fabric of the age, to foster the cause 
of those smaller units which they have so 
long fought, acquired, or destroyed. 

“I used to think that our natural re- 
sources were limitless. Yet even so I spent 
a good part of my life taking care of my 
land at Monticello. I confess to a sense of 
shame as I read of the devastation of our for- 
ests, the erosion of our soil, our floods and 
dust storms. I canot imagine how good 
husbandmen can allow a land of plenty to 
go to waste. This challenge, too, is yours, 
because these are the resources of all the 
people, not just a few. Again, you cannot 
reasonably expect this challenge to be met 
by those whose wealth has come from the 
exclusive use or abuse of these resources. 
Not, that is, unless human nature has 
changed since my time. 

“One -of the fields of my life work I re- 
member with greatest pride was the educa- 
tion of our youth, particularly my work in 
establishing a public-school system and in 
founding the University of Virginia. That 
system has gone a long way. But when I 
read of what has been done in what used 
to be that remote barbaric land of the Czars, 
I realize that we have not gone far enough. 
It is hard for me to believe that the goal of 
providing enough good classrooms for our 
young people is a debatable subject. And 
I am dismayed to find so little thought 
about the other problems of education. 
Here is a challenge worthy of our party’s met- 
tle. In fact, so long as you have unsightly 
and unhealthy slums, bad roads, men out of 
work or slaving at poor wages, sick people 
uncared for, and old people living in indig- 
nity, you as a party face continuing chal- 
lenges to your conscience as the heirs of a 
land of plenty. 

“These things I hope our party will remem- 
ber in Congress. I much admire its efforts 
toward economy in Government, but true 
economy means doing the job that must be 
done at the lowest cost. Simply to save 
money by not doing the job is merely to 
substitute human cost for financial cost. 
Beware the Trojan Horse of economy which 
carries within its hollow frame the forces 
of reaction. 

“Finally, I have come to realize that an 
ocean is not an ocean. It is just a distance 
of a few hours by aircraft, or less by guided 
missile. The world has shrunk since my 
time, almost beyond recognition. You are 
faced with an awesome threat and an un- 
precedented opportunity. The threat is 
annihilation by total war. If my own ex- 
perience in diplomacy means anything, I 
must say that this threat is not reduced 
by weakening our bonds with friends of 
long standing, by failing to think ahead 
of current crises, by vacillating in time of 
decision, by shifting the total burden of 
leadership to others, or by failing to keep 
commitments whether legal or moral. When 
I succeeded Dr. Franklin as Minister to 
France, I was careful to say that neither I 
nor anyone else could replace him. To en- 
trust foreign matters to men whose replace- 
ment is regretted rather than desired is a 
goal toward which you should strive. I 
might add that neither Dr. Franklin nor I 
obtained our position because of any con- 
tribution to anyone’s campaign. 

“The opportunity you face is that of an 
imaginative, patient, and responsible lead- 
ership working toward a world of free peoples. 
This opportunity exists only if you can shake 
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off the bonds of smugness and self-centered- 
ness. I had the great privilege of writing the 
Declaration of Independence for our young 
Nation. You have the supreme privilege of 
applying it to the nations of the world. 

“My young friend, the party we both hold 
in common is—if you but have the faith, 
the energy, and the determination—enter- 
ing upon its days of greatest service. I envy 
you the times in which you live. 

“Your obedient servant. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 





One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 136th anniversary of the 
struggle of Greece for independence from 
Ottoman tyranny. On this day, Greeks 
and friends of Greece all over the world 
pay tribute to those heroes of the past 
who laid down their lives to win Greece’s 
freedom from the rule of foreign despots. 

In a larger sense, also, all of us pay 
tribute to, and give thanks for, the many 
contributions of the Greek people to the 
progress of civilization as we know it 
today. How different our world today 
would be without the philosophy, drama, 
medicine, literature, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, oratory, politics, and educa- 
tion which have, in large measure sprung 
from the Hellenic cradle. 

Greek Independence Day this year 
finds the whole world concerned above 
all else with the life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of communism. It is 
fitting, therefore, that our thoughts lin- 
ger longest on the noble traditions of 
freedom which repose in the Hellenic 

ysheritage. 

From our earliest days, this Nation has 
felt a special kinship with the people of 
Greece. President Madison enunciated 
the sentiments of the United States well 
in 1822 when he said: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the highest and noblest senti- 
ments. * * * The disappearance of this 
country for a long time under an aggressive 
dark yoke has profoundly agrieved the gen- 
erous spirits of the past. It was therefore 
natural for the reappearance of this people 
in its original character, fighting for its lib- 
erty, to arouse enthusiasm and sympathy 
everywhere in the United States. 


Having regained that freedom which 
had remained kindled in their hearts 
through long centuries of oppression, 
the Greeks rebuilt their nation on the 
principles of democracy which had first 
found expression in ancient Greece. It 
is those same principles, Mr. Speaker, 
which today inspire Greeks and all lovers 
of freedom. 

Today, as 136 yearsggo, the people of 
Greece stand prepared to resist oppres- 
sion regardless of its form or from what 
quarter it comes. In combating the 
threat of communism within their 
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borders, in fighting side by side with other 
brave soldiers of the United Nations in 
Korea, the people of Greece have shown 
the continued strength of a culture and 
a tradition which finds its inception in 
the principles of human rights and dig- 
nity of the individual. 

These qualities, combined with other 
attributes of their rich heritage, have 
made the sons and daughters of Greece 
who have come to America admirable 
citizens. Their perseverence, passionate 
love of freedom and abilities in myriad 
fields have made Greeks leading members 
of any American community where they 
have settled. 

Through organizations such as the 

American Hellenic. Educational Progres- 
sive Association—AHEPA—Greeks in 
America have kept alive the proud tra- 
ditions of their homeland and harmon- 
ized them with the activities of their new 
land. 
Mr. Speaker, we need have no fear 
about the future of Greece. As they 
fought in 1821, they are prepared to fight 
again and again to protect their freedoms 
against foreign aggression. That is the 
spirit which made them free. It is the 
spirit which will keep them free. 





Mr. Shanley Shames the Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 24, 1957, a very revealing 
and enlightening editorial appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. I wish 
that all of the people who pretend to be 
solicitors of good race relations, and par- 
ticularly in the South, could read this 
editorial. It is self-explanatory. 

In the hopes that at least some of the 
people who are in the forefront fighting 
to compel by judicial fiat a mixing of the 
races in the public schools will read it, I 
am including with my remarks the 
editorial referred to above: 

Mr. SHANLEY SHAMES THE Devt. 
“We have made more progress in the South 
in the past 4 years than was made in the 
previous 20 years. But the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation has set us back many 
ears.” 
. Who said. that? Senator Byrn? Senator 
KNOWLAND? Representative Tuck? 

No; this statement, incredible as it seems, 
came straight from the White House. 

It was made Thursday night by Bernard M. 
Shanley, Mr. Eisenhower's appointments sec- 





students at Fairleigh Dickinson University 
in Rutherford, N. J. 

Later, during the questiqgn-and-answer pe- 
riod, Mr. his opinion in 
unmistakably strong terms. 

“The Supreme Court’s decision,” he said, 
“has done a tremendous amount of damage 
and has set us back many years.” ; 


Mr. Shanley is not a southerner. He is a 
Jerseyman, educated in Newark, at Columbia, 
and Fordham Law School, 
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As you can well believe, the news of th), 
startling statement made the wires buzz, no; 
long after it had been made. 

A Rutherford reporter phoned Mr. Shanley 
and asked him to clarify the Statement. - 

Mr. Shanley did. He used an even stronger 
adjective vo describe the harm done by the 
Supreme Court decision. 

He said it was “incalculable.” 

Coming from an experienced lawyer 
trained to weigh his words, they cannot ps 
considered as careless or casual. 

As a member of the official White House 
family, Mr. Shanley had to make it un. 
mistakably clear that what he had said was 
“no reflection on the court.” 

He telephoned a Newark reporter with 
further clarification. He said he “had not 
correctly conveyed his thoughts, because hi; 
answer to the original question (at the sty. 
dent gathering) had been cut short by a 
subsequent question. Undoubtedly consid. 
ering the effect of what he had said on a 
much-harried head of state conferring in 
Bermuda on matters of worldwide impor. 
tance, Mr. Shanley explained: 

“I am not criticizing the Supreme Court 
decision. Were I a member of the Court | 
would have voted as the majority did,” 
(There was no minority.) 

Mr. Shanley may consider himself fortu. 
nate not to have occupied that exalted posi- 
tion. Had he been on the High Bench, ang 
voted as he said he would have voted, he 
would feel personally responsible for the “in. 
calculably tremendous” damage that has set 
back, he said, racial relations for “many 
years,” thereby hurting the very people the 
decision was intended to help. 

The Friday edition of New York’s leading 
newspaper (ardently “integrationist”) car- 
aa a picture of Mr. Shanley, with the cap- 
tion: 

“He said Supreme Court antisegregation 
ruling has ‘set us back,’ but later he ex- 
plained and modified this.” 

That was inexcusably misleading. 

Mr. Shanley did not modify his statement 
that the Court ruling “had set us back.” He 
let that stand. He did “explain” that his 
statement was not made in criticism of the 
Court. 

We are grateful to the President’s aid for 
speaking the truth, and shaming the Devil. 
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Is Modern Republicanism Merely Dis- 
guising New Dealism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the March 23, 1957, issue of Na- 
tional Review: 
Is MODERN REPUBLICANISM MERELY DISGUISING 

New DEALIsmM? 

There is something nerve-racking in the 
orts of apologists for modern Republican- 
ism to dodge the rhetoric they hurled years 
ago against the statism of the New Deal. 
They hurled it so hard, back in the days of 
and Truman, that it is still in 
flight, and it keeps them dancing around 
frantically to avoid being hit by it. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks told 1,200 
women last week that modern 
blicanism is “the traditional party phi- 
losophy”—in modern dress, to be sure, but 
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decidedly not something brand new, dreamed 
up recently—as some folks think—by maver- 
ick stargazers. To begin with (Mr. Weeks 
his case), most Federal spending 
for defense. For the rest, ‘““We’ll not go 


ment spending if everyone says ‘Cut the other 
fellow’s budget, but don’t touch mine.’” 
Question 1: Whose benefit, then, is modern 
Republicanism proposing to cut? Question 
9: What did the New Deal have that the 
new Republicanism hasn’t got—except joie 


Question 3: What is it us folks are supposed 
to think? That big government is bad only 
if administered by Democrats? 





Let’s Be Practical About Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

. or 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the Somersworth Free Press 
of March 21, 1957, entitled “Let’s Be 
Practical About Foreign Aid”: 

Ler’s Be PRACTICAL ABOUT FOREIGN AID 
Let’s take a practical view of so-called for- 
eign aid. 

We are, of course, a humanitarian people. 
We believe in helping others because we feel 
itis the right thing to do. But we must keep 
in the forefront the maintenance of our own 
security and our high standard of living. 

The foreign-aid program of the United 
States is authorized in the mutual-security 
legislation. Its purpose is to associate our- 
selves with other free nations, because we 
have found that in a world threatened by 
international communism and by poverty, 
disease, hunger,.and illiteracy, our own way 
of life is directly challenged and menaced. 
The more allies we have throughout the world 
_ who are willing to share the burden of de- 
fense and of building a peaceful world, the 
less the drain on our own citizens. 

Top flight military leaders who have testi- 
fied before congressional committees on the 
‘mutual security legislation have stated that 
the military aspect of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram is as much a part of our own defense 
as our own domestic military program. They 
have also emphasized the importance of 
economic aid. Admiral Radford, in testi- 
mony before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on foreign policy evaluation, stated: 
“I have often testified that as far as the 
defense effort is concerned, the military-aid 
program is an integral part of our overall 
defense The economic aid is a 
vital adjunct in our program to counter 
Communist aggression.” 

There is another practical side to this for- 
eign-aid program which is illustrated by the 
relatively small amounts spent by the United 
States on foreign aid. In the proposed budg- 
et for the coming fiscal year, which begins 
July 1, 1957, $45.3 billion is requested for 
“protection.” The foreign aid is $4.4 billion; 
$2.5 billion for military assistance and $1.9 
billion for economic aid. The $4.4 billion 
to be spent abroad means, to put it in prac- 
tical terms; that fewer American soldiers will 
be needed to protect our own interest abroad. 
Furthermore, between 75 and 80 percent of 
our foreign-aid dollars are spent in the 
United States and accordingly means more 
American business and more American em- 





very far in reversing the trend in Govern-~ 


de vivre, and an intense pride in itself?” 
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ployment. In addition, the dollars which 
go abroad always come back to their home— 
the United States. 

If foreign aid is arbitrarily cut, it means 
cutting down on our own security and 
cutting down on the strength of the peo- 
ple who need to help us with the gigantic 
task of maintaining our world leadership. 
It means increasing the danger of interna- 
tional communism and that we may ulti- 
mately have to spend much more than the 
amount cut in order to gain a commensu- 
rate security for our own people. 

Adding up all “the practical effects and 
objectives of the foreign-aid program, for- 
eign aid is just as much, if not more, aid 
by foreign nations for us as it is aid by us 
for them. 





Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
speech made by the Honorable SAMUEL 
K. McConneL.t, Jr., entitled “Federal 
Aid for School Construction” before the 
Penn Valley Parent School Association 
on March 19, 1957. In this address, 
Congressman McConnet. effectively 
and concisely analyzes the subject of 
Federal aid to school construction. 

The speech follows: 


DISCUSSION BY REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL K. 
McCONNELL, JR., ON FEDERAL AID FoR 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION, PENN VALLEY ParR- 
ENT ScHOoot ASSOCIATION, PENN VALLEY 
ScHOOL, Marcu 19, 1957 


Tonight, I will discuss a subject of vital 
and far-reaching significance to America. 
Because it concerns the welfare of our chil- 
dren; because it involves questions of funda- 
mentals of government; and because it con- 
tains elements of emotional conflict, there 
is need for sober reflection and restraint. 

Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed for a number of years. The term 
“Federal aid to education” has been used 
rather broadly and loosely in arguments. 
Roughly, the subject can be divided into 
three broad categories. 

1. Aid to school districts adversely affected 
by the impact of Federal activities (princi- 
pally defense establishments). In these sit- 
uations the Government acquires land for 
airfields, camps, arsenals, etc. After pur- 
chasing the land the Government will there- 
after pay no rent or taxes for the use of the 
land. Obviously, some payment is due to 
the local authorities. Congress has over- 
whelmingly passed legislation for assistance 
to the affected school districts for a period of 
many years. 

2. Aid for maintenance and operation of 
schools, for textbooks, teachers’ salaries, 
light, heat, power, etc. This type of aid has 
been very controversial, resulting in argu- 
ments over aid to private schools, and control 
of the running of the schools of America. 

8. Aid for the construction of school facil- 
ities. This type of aid has been somewhat 
less controversial, but arguments are occur- 
ring over assistance to districts and States 
failing to show intention to desegregate; over 
formulas for grants to richer and poorer 
States; and over the possibility of operation 
of schools later if such assistance is granted 
now. 
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The bills presently before Congress are for 
construction aid only, and therefore I will 
discuss that subject more fully tonight. 

Why do we have classroom shortages at 
this time and how large are the shortages? 

The depression period of 1929-33; two wars 
with attendant shortages of labor and mate- 
rials; a rapidly expanding and shifting popu- 
lation with big increases in the birthrate; 
and the inflationary spiral which greatly in- 
creased the costs of construction; all con- 
tributed to a growing shortage of school fa- 
cilities. States and local areas have been 
increasing their efforts to meet the situation. 
For example, in 1949-50, they spent about $1 
billion to build 36,000 new classrooms; last 
year they spent about $21, billion to build 
62,600 classrooms; and this year they are 
attempting to construct about 69,000. They 
have done a creditable job but even at the 
present accelerated rate of construction it 
will take some years before the shortages 
will be eliminated. 

Exact estimates of shortages and future 
needs are not easy to obtain, because stand- 
ards vary in different States and matters of 
judgment are involved. 

The latest figures available from the Office 
of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation indicate a shortage in the entire 
country of 159,000 classrooms. This figure 
was obtained from State educational offices 
throughout the Nation; 80,000 classrooms 
for excess enrollments, and 79,000 to replace 
classrooms abandoned because of obsoles- 
cence, consolidations, fires, and other types 
of destruction of schoolrooms—a combined 
total of 159,000. 

Practically all authorities agree that new 
enroliments will total 14% million children 
annually for the next 4 or 5 years. The new 
enrollments alone will require about 45,000 
new classrooms annually. Abandoned 
schools yearly will total about 14,000 to 15,- 
000. Thus about 60,000 new classrooms will 
be needed annually to keep abreast of cur- 
rent new demands. All above that figure 
would apply to past shortages of 159,000. 

The job before us is to arouse greater State 
and local action in order to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortages. President Eisen- 
hower has proposed a short 4-year program 
to supplement and encourage State and local 
effort, not supplant it; $325 million a year 
for aid to the States to be used for finan- 
cially needy school districts to construct 
classrooms—the money to be divided among 
the States under a formula which takes into 
account the per capita income of a State 
and the school-age population. A bond pur- 
chase revolving fund of $750 million to pur- 
chase school bonds of districts not able to 
market their bonds at a reasonable rate of 
interest. -Up to a total of $150 million to 
provide for one-half of a basic-reserve fund 
to provide greater security for the bonds 
issued by a school financing agency. The 
Purpose is to encourage States to establish 
such agencies. At the present time only 
four States, including Pennsylvania, build 
schools by means of school authorities or 
financing agercies. And $20 million for ad- 
ministrative e).penses assistance to States in 
developing long-range plans to eliminate 
restrictions on school construction. The en- 
tire purpose of the program is to stimulate 
and encourage greater State and local action 
to handle their own school construction 
needs. 


The Kelley (Democrat) bill is a 6-year 
program and calls for direct grants to States 
of over $600 million a year, and under a 
formula based entirely on the school-age 
population of a State. Financial need is 
not considered. The Kelley bill also pro- 
vides for a bond purchase fund and a basic 
reserve fund contribution for school financ- 
ing agencies similar in type and amount to 
the Eisenhower program. 
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What are some of the major arguments 
against the proposed school construction 
legislation? 

Opponents of Federal assistance have ar- 
gued that such a program would mean Fed- 
eral control and domination of education in 
this country. I am strongly opposed to Fed- 
eral control of education. I believe there is 
danger of such control when a bureau of the 
Government is providing maintenance and 
operation aid, but I cannot see that same 
danger from construction assistance. This 
is “brick and mortar” aid, and once a school 
is constructed, and the local authorities take 
title to the building the Government as- 
sistance would end and there would be no 
further contact or connection whatsoever 
with the school. The running of the school 

ethereafter would be under the supervision 
of the local school authorities. 

Opponents say “yes, but this program 
would be just a foot in the door.” Actually 
the Federal Government has been financially 
aiding education in various ways for almost 
a century, and there is no Federal domina- 
tion of education today. We have been aid- 
ing land grant colleges since before the turn 
of the 20th century, as one example. 

Another contention is that large amounts 
of the proposed Federal funds would be re- 
quired for administrative expenses. The fact 
is that the budget provides for only two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the proposed funds 
for administrative purposes. Even counting 
the cost of collecting Federal revenues and 
other overhead expenses, 99 percent of the 
proposed funds would be distributed for ac- 
tual use by communities to help. build 
needed schools. 

There is a serious argument over the fact 
that the President’s program would call for 
more money from the wealthier States than 
the podrer ones. That is true, because the 
program is based on an equalization prin- 
ciple. Many States have equalization pro- 
grams which require heavier contributions 
from richer areas to help the poorer areas in 
their educational activities. Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio 
would pay out larger amounts than poorer 
States. 

. The administration’s program would dis- 
tribute grants on the basis of school-age 
population and relative financial income. 
The Kelley bill would distribute Federal 
funds according to school-age population 
alone. 

A recent analysis by the Office of Education 
shows that the 12 wealthiest States in per 
capita income have an average of $10,655 in 
annual income to support each school-age 
child. They have more than one-half of all 
the income in the country. They are now 
building about 45 percent of all the schools 
being built in the country this year. And 
they have less than one-fourth of the actual 
classroom shortage this year; but, under the 
distribution system based on school-age 
population alone, these States would receive 
almost 40 percent of the Federal grants. 

On the other hand, the.12 lowest States in 
per capita income have an average of only 
$4,416 income annually per school-age child. 
They have only 12 percent of the total na- 
tional income. They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being built this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the 
current classroom shortage. And yet, if 
grants are distributed according to school- 
age population alone, these States would get 
only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration’s proposal, the 
12 wealthiest States would receive 27 percent 
of the Federal grants, and the 12 lowest in- 
come States, where the shortage is most 
acute, would receive 32 percent of the Fed- 
eral aid. 

Opponents of any Federal assistance are 
attacking the accuracy of the figures con- 
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cerning classroom shortages. Not a single 
authority that I know of claims that no 
shortages exist, but efforts are being made 
which have 


would be decided by the courts. It 
not be decided by a department or an official 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
One of the serious objections raised to this 
program is that it calls for Federal 
at a time when the budget is high. I believe 
the budget is high and can be cut. My past 
record would show that I have voted to re- 
duce or eliminate many items, and I will con- 
tinue to vote for lower 
lieve, however, that 


In summary, I favor a relatively short-term 
Federal program, for a moderate amount of 
money, to stimulate, not supplant, State and 
local action to enable them to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortage of classrooms in this 
country. It would be a sound investment in 
the future of America. 















































March 25 
Anselm Forum, of Gary, Ind., Celebrate; 
Silver Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fo|- 
lowing article from the Gary (Inq) 
Post Tribune reviews the outstanding 
work and accomplishments of an or. 
ganization in Gary, Ind., which has con- 
tributed in time and service greatly to 
civic advancement and the advancemen; 
of tolerance in the city of Gary, Ind. 

city, town, and hamlet in the 
United States should have an organiza- 
tion similar to the Gary Anselm Forum. 
The following article reveals the secret 
of its outstanding success and accom- 
plishments: 





Anselm Forum, of Gary, knows only one 
enemy: “Those who preach hatred amongst 
brothers, those who incite creed against 
creed, race against race, nation against 
nation.” 

A baby of the 1932 depression, Anselm 
Forum this year rounds out a quarter cen- 
tury of dedicated service in the field of 
human relations, a quarter century of prac- 
ticing brotherhood, 25 years of living the 
golden rule and encouraging others to follow 
its example. 

y Anselm observes its silver jubilee at 
6:30 p. m. today with a banquet at the 
Hellenic Center, 11th Avenue and Jackson 
Street. The Reverend Archibald Carey, Jr., 
Chicago minister and former Chicago alder- 
man, will be the guest speaker. 


Anslem’s first steps were unsure. Nine 


concerned themselves with the petty 
udices they feared were undermining 
their town. They learned to respect each 
other’s differences and opinions. They 
reached across the barriers of race and re- 
ligion, joined hands, smiled and called each 
other “friend.” And they meant it. 
FORTY-FIVE ETHNIC GROUPS 


The name and p of Anselm Forum 
were found in an Italian saint, St. Anselm, 


selm because the archbishop was a champion 
of brotherhood and had the courage to urge 
men to forget hatred and work for peace. 

Anselm men are doctors, educators, news- 
papermen, legislators, scientists, steelwork- 
. businessmen, laborers. 


ent ethnic groups. Religiously, Anselm men 
are Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, Hindu, 
and Confucianist. There is an agnostic 
among them. 

Anselm men subordinate their cherished 
prejudices and personal convictions to strive 
for better understanding among men. They 
respect each man’s right to disagree and be 
different. They teach that disagreement and 
physical differences should not create hate 
or Anselm men are happy when 
devoting their normal hours of leisure to the 
difficult and sometime thankless, task of {fur- 
thering the cause of brotherhood. 

The work of Anselm Forum has been 4 
time-consuming task. Over 1,000 Anselm 
men have been members of the forum's panel 
teams and traveled hundreds of miles in the 
past 25 years to appear before over 200 audi- 
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ences in 30 or more cities in Indiana and 
uinois. Diseussions at these forums have 
included juvenile delinquency, world gov- 
ernment, the atomic age, community crime, 
displaced persons, world affairs, and women 
in modern society. Anselm panels are not 
meant to answer questions or resolve differ- 
ences. They are designed to stimulate 
thinking about basic issues—issues which 
eventually will resolve the question of the 
protherhood of man, 
PAMPHLETS, FILMS, BOOKS 

Pamphlets do wonders and Anselm Forum 
uses them as an effective weapon in its cam- 
paign to foster better human relations An- 
selm has been directly responsible for the 
distribution of nearly a million pamphlets 
dealing with 225 different subjects. Like the 
panel discussions the pamphlets have been 
all inclusive, treating such subjects as inter- 
faith unity, mental health, the danger of 
communism and the cost of prejudice. : 

Film and recordings, too, have been en- 
listed by Anselm for its battle against preju- 
dice and hate. A dozen films on human rela- 
tions have been shown over 3,000 times to 
audiences totaling 225,000 persons. Dramatic 
and musical records numbering 80 have been. 
played over @ thousand times to over 35,000 
students. Over 15 tape recordings have been 
used in human relations projects. 

Anselm knows that books encourage the 
study of mankind’s complex problems of 
learning to live together. So, the forum es- 
tablished the James H. Garnett Memorial 
Library at Indiana University Gary Center 
so students and others would have access to 
literature concerned with human relations. 
Intergroup workshops sponsored by Anselm 
and universities have furthered the cause of 
brotherhood. 

The job of Anselm Forum has not been 
easy. When first organized, outsiders grinned 
and predicted the forum would not last over 
a year, Others were generous and gave the 
organization a life expectancy of 5 years. 

There were internal problems, too. Con- 
victions of members were put to the acid 
test, latent prejudices bounded to the sur- 
face when certain members of ethnic and 
religious groups were recommended for mem- 
bership. A Negro was proposed for member- 
ship, and a Caucasian said if the member- 
ship was granted it would force his resigna- 
tion. His resignation was accepted on the 
spot. Anselm tolerance wandered too far 
afield for another member of long standing 
who resigned when a Christian Scientist was 
accepted as a member, Another member who 
was greatly admired by the forum volun- 
tarily left the group because a Mohammedan 
became an Anselm man. And Anselm Forum 
is not a religious organization. 

This type of internal organization struc- 
ture prompted a California professor to 
write: “Anselm tolerance is not wishy-washy 
goodwillishness. It is hardheaded intelligent 
good will. It is creative, dynamic. It is re- 
spectful of the next man’s right to be re- 
ligiously, politically, socially different. It 
seeks not conformity or compromise, but 
agreeableness.” 


fuel to troubled waters. Anslem men 
the quiet, person-to-person approach. A 
person seeking to incite hate and prejudice 

that he not only is en- 
dangering an vidual of different religious 
or racial identity but that he is sowing the 
seed that can choke the growth of the entire 
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Anselm Forum makes public its views, too. 
It publicly supports slum clearance, endorses 
home rule, concerns itself with social diseases, 
supports Federal anti-lynching legislation, 
works for equalization and humanization of 
American naturalization laws; thinks fair 
employment laws are necessary, and deplores 
racial and religious persecution. 

Anselm Forum work is done on a shoe- 
string. There is no paid executive or file 
clerk. Nor, is there a high-pressure public 
relations expert to extol the achievements of 
the group. All work is volunteer. 

Anselm Forum dreams of a world free of 
ethnic and religious prejudice, a world where 
humans live in harmony and peace, a world 
where there would be no need for an Anselm 
Forum. 

And this world, Anselm Forum feels, could 
be named “friends.” 





How Many Aliens Can We Take? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert the fol- 
lowing article by Cy Peterman: 

How Many ALIENS CAN WE TAKE? 
(By Cy Peterman) 

We have just asked our Congressman a 
fair question: How many of Europe’s people 
can the United States safely absorb? The 
question is prompted by a few progressive 
statistics. 

In 1900, the population of this: country 
was 75,994,575, of which around 10 million 
were foreign born. .By 1950, United States 
population had almost doubled to 150,697,361. 
It has increased another 18 million in the 
last 6 years, and during 1957 the Department 
of the Interior assures us, there will be 4 
million babies born to Americans, 1 every 8 
seconds, according to the big dial on the 
Department’s wall. (Next fall, college ap- 
plicants will number 200,000 above last Sep- 
tember’s totals.) ° 

With or without a slide rule, Junior, this 
means that in the dawn of the next century, 
more than 350 million will be clogging the 
jetways, throughways, pneumatic or elec- 
tronic tubeways, and whatever other chan- 
nels crisscross our 48 States. Moreover, 
plenty of those 4 million babies of 1957 will 
have to direct them, because in 2000 A. D. 
they’ll be just 43 years old. Quite a prospect, 
eh, kids? ‘ 

The subject of immigration has emerged 
anew from Comrade Khrushchev’s modern 
version of the 1940 Hitler blitz, by which ter- 
rorized refugees were thrust upon the oppos- 
ing side. Soviet tanks, spreading Commu- 
nist culture by running down Budapest 
women, repeat the job of Goering’s dive- 
bombers, driving patriotic thousands from 
their country to add to Western problems, 
while the Reds reenslave the balance. ~ 

Sympathetic Americans who by December 
31 had welcomed 17,077 refugees—of which 
only 6,210 had visas hastily issued, the rest 
arriving on parole—will not debate on such 
sanctuary, and only wish they could take 
them all. But is this a solution? 

Representative Francis E. WALKER, Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania, coauthor of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act, and chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, doesn’t think so. Immigration Com- 
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missioner, Gen. Joseph M. Swing, who was 
President Eisenhower’s roommate at West 
Point, also has doubts. Together they went 
to Austria and over the Hungarian border to 
check. They report some things that an 
emotion-wreathed situation has obscured. 

First, there is no overall plan for allocat- 
ing the Hungarians, any more than with pre- 
vious displaced persons. They cannot be 
sent to sparsely populated areas such as 
Alaska, which is crying for settlers. The 
Constitution forbids it, as it prohibits as- 
signing anyone to a specific job, and except 
for quick Communist checks—without guar- 
anties—there is little reliable screening, they 
say. 
“I found there were three waves of Hun- 
garian refugees. The first were mostly Hun- 
garian Communists, scared stiff when the 
patriots seized power under Nagy and began 
squaring accounts with their oppressors. 
They rushed for Austria to save their lives, 
and when the revolt was crushed by Soviet 
arms, most of them went back,” Mr. WALTER 
said. 

“The second wave contained the real vic- 
tims, bona fide anti-Communists who in turn 
were fleeing for their lives. Most of them 
were from Budapest and larger towns. A 
high percentage are students. A great many 
are professional people; there are few peas- 
ants in the refugee camps,” he said. For 
these there is warmest sympathy and the 
hope of finding them new homes. Most of 
them fought for freedom, and with proper 
help might have won. 

“The third wave has come along recently: 
contains plenty of infiltree Reds, and,” says 
Mr. Water, “is filled with opportunists.” 
He asked questions: 

“I’m going to New York because business 
is better than in Budapest,” one candidly told 
him. Another: “Hungary’s finished. Why 
should I stick?” He had not fought. 

Representative WALTER came back deter- 
mined to have full hearings on the Immi- 
gration Act, with inquiries into the use of 
the Hungarian refugees to spark its liberali- 
zation. 

Now that cold mathematics is entering the 
picture, perhaps our crowded citizens will 
ask: What's capacity? 





Resolution of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Endorsing 
H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, now pending in the 
House of Representatives: 

Whereas the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
has heretofore endorsed the proposal that 
the Congress of the United States should 
enact legislation to give self-employed indi- 
viduals the right to defer income tax on a 
portion of income as an equitable method of 
tending to equalize the self-employed and 
employees benefiting from corporate pension 
plans under which money set aside by the 
corporation for the benefit of employees is 
exempt from income tax; and 

Whereas Representative EucENe J. KEOGH, 
of New York, and Representative THomas A. 
JENKINS, of Ohio, have introduced H. R. 9 
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and H. R. 10, in the 85th Congress to lessen 
the present inequity; and 

Whereas there is general recognition of the 
fairness and necessity of such proposed leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation endorses H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, now 
pending in the House of F tatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and urges 
that both bills be enacted into law, as soon 
as orderly procedure permits; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the secretary of the asso- 
ciation shall cause duly authenticated copies 
of this resolution to be delivered to each 
Senator and Representative from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the Congress, 
to Representative KEocu, to Representative 
Jenxins, and to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





The Morale, the Organization, and the 
Ability of NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granttd me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am very 
pleased to include a letter dated March 
21, 1957, I received from an old friend 
of mine, William H. Baumer of the 
pharmaceutical company of Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., who has 
just returned as an Army Reservist from 
his active duty with the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers Europe. 

Mr. Baumer, who is a man of keen 
judgment and of rare patriotism, brings 
to the people of America much encour- 
agement in his report about the morale, 
the- organization and the ability of 
NATO. Knowing him as I do, I feel well 
assured by his report and I think every 
American may take pride in the knowl- 
edge that our representatives abroad are 
working closely with the other nations to 
protect us and to preserve our free way 
of life. ae 

His letter follows: 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N.J., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSsS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim: Last Saturday I returned from 
my Army Reserve active-duty training with 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Eu- 
rope. It was a memorable experience. 

My military background and my continued 
civilian interest have been in foreign affairs. 
To see the Allied Command in Europe in ac- 
tion was one that thrilled me. 

I came away with three definite reactions. 
First of all, a few years ago it would have 
been impossible to believe that 15 nations 
could live together so harmoniously as do 
the NATO military staffs. This mutual con- 
fidence practically assures that never again 
in history will one of these nations take up 
arms against a brother nation in the alli- 
ance. Practically knowing as much as they 
do about each other's arms strength, it would 
be a foolhardy move. 

The second striking impression I got was 
one of intense realism. Every person was 
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With kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bill 
Wr11Mm H. BauMERr. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of great pride to me that the first 
Member of Congress of Greek descent 
was a Democrat from the State which 
I am proud to represent today—the 
State of Wisconsin. Representative 
Lucas Miltiades Miller, a Member of 
this House in 1892 and 1893, came to the 
United States as the adopted son of an 
American colonel, who had gone to 
Greece as a volunteer in the Greek War 
of Independence, just as Greeks had 
come to the United States to fight under 





himself a colonel in the militia. 

All Americans can be proud of our 
country’s support of the efforts of the 
Greeks to free themselves from alien rule 
during their great War of Independence 
which began 136 years ago today. Our 
faith in the rightness of their cause was 
a reflection of the deep roots of our own 
dedication to freedom—roots which in 
turn went back to the democratic heri- 
tage of the ancient Greek city states. 

Greece is indeed the mother of west- 
ern civilization and from her have come 
the basic values which animate America 
today—values which have drawn many 
Greeks to our shores seeking freedom 
and opportunity. These men and wo- 
men have greatly enriched our common 
life. It is all the more tragic therefore 
that today our Nation’s gates are bar- 
ricaded so that we " 

Greeks to our shores with open heart 





March 25 
Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
-136 years ago, Greece declared independ. 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. Today 
we are happy to join with the Greek na- 
tion and our own citizens of Greek her. 
itage in celebrating this event. The 
American people have always held the 
warmest and most friendly feelings to- 
ward the Greek people.- Throughout 
these years our spirits have been united 
in devotion to freedom, but today we are 
also alies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for the mutual defense of 
that freedom. 

The American Revolution of 177¢ 
served as an inspiration to the Greek 
people in their battle for national inde- 
pendence. In 1821 the United States was 
the outstanding example of a colony that 
had revolted, obtained its independence, 
and successfully defended it against a 
major European power, in the War of 
1812. When the Greek people became 
one of the first to lift high the standard 
of liberty in Europe, Americans of all po- 
litical parties were united in their hopes 
for Greek freedom. Not only did this 
seem to be a second case of a people seek- 
ing freedom from domination by a for- 
eign power, but also Greece represented 
the source of historic wisdom in phi- 
losophy, literature, and art which was 
most highly prized by the Founding 
Fathers of our own Nation. As Presi- 
dent Madison said in 1822: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the greatest and noblest senti- 
ments. * * * It was * * * natural for * * * 
this people * * * to arouse enthusiasm and 
sympathy everywhere in the United States. 


Our two countries were united in both 
World War I and the second world war, 
when Greece was a shining example of 
how tenaciously a freedom-loving people 
could fight to retain their independence. 
For a long time, the courageous Greek 
people battled the forces of Nazi Ger- 
many. Finally, Greece was occupied 
amidst a devastating destruction of 
many of the architectural gems of West- 
ern civilization. When, in 1944, Greece 
was liberated by the victorious allies she 
soon faced renewed threats to her free- 
dom as well as the task of rebuilding her 
war-devastated land. 

In 1947 this new threat came from the 

guerrilla bands in the north 
which were actively aided by Russian- 
controlled Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. The Soviet Union thus sought to 
foment and support a Communist revo- 
lution that would add Greece to her 
growing number of satellite states. And 
at that very moment, when Greek peril 
seemed greatest, Brijain’s desperate eco- 
nomic straits forced the withdrawal of 
her troops from Greece. The United 
States, which had emerged from World 
War II with its great strength still in- 
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tact, responded with the famous Truman 
doctrine. The American people sent 
poth economic and military aid to the 
embattled Greek Government which en- 
abled it to successfully fight off this lat- 
est attack upon her independence. 

It became clear there was a threat of 
a Soviet armed attack upon Western 
Europe that would last for a long time. 
It also became clear that it could only 
be successfully met by united action. 
Thus, in 1949, Greece joined with the 
United States and other nations 9f the 
general Atlantic area in founding the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. An 
attack upon any one member of NATO is 
considered an attack upon every other 
member. United States military might 
is committed to the defense of Greece. 
The brutal repression of the Hungarian 
revolution is only the latest proof that 
the Soviet threat is a continuing reality 
and that unity amongst the NATO pow- 
ers is as vital today as any time since 
the founding of the organization. To- 
day as we celebrate Greek Independence 
Day, it becomes increasingly vital that 
all members of the alliance settle their 
mutual differences by amicable means in 
the interests of continuing the united 
strength and common purpose needed to 
defend our basic independence in the 
world today. 





Not for U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously pointed out, other nations are 
more solicitous of the welfare of their 
troops than is the United States, In the 
Recorp of February 14, page A971, I 
called attention to Canada’s refusal to 
subject its troops to a status-of-forces 
arrangement in the Near East. Under 
leave to extend, I include herewith an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
pointing out that the United Nations re- 
fuses to assent to any such arrangement, 

Nor ror U. N. 

Mr. Truman, Mr. Eisenhower, and the 
State Departments of both of them (assum- 
ing there is any difference) have executed 
a number of “status of forces” treaties which 





deprive Americans abroad of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of due process and have 
beeri strongly criticized on that ground, in 
Congress and out. c 

Now the United Nations. has an emergency 
Police force, composed of Swedes, Finns, 
Danes, Norwegians, Indians, and Colombians, 
commanded by a Canadian, which has been 
et oe Gene strip and the Guls 


Aqaba. 
This contingent of foreigners on alien soil 
is in a situation not unlike that of Ameri- 


vations. 
Any distinction of status between the 
Americans and the U. N. forces is more ap- 
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parent than real. The Americans are gener- 
ally sent to countries with which the United 
States is in alliance, but that is no real 
distinction, for the U. N. forces are stationed 
in two countries which are also U. N. mem- 
bers and are there by agreement of these 
countries. 

But there is one real difference in the 
protection ‘accorded the two groups of 
troops. That is that the U. N. secretary 
general, Mr. Hammarskjold, refuses to assent 
to any “status of forces” arrangement ex- 
posing the U.N. troops to trial in the courts 
of the host states. He says that they are 
subject only to the criminal jurisdiction of 
the nations which lent then to U.N. 

Thus the United Nations takes zealous 
care of the rights of forces committed to its 
jurisdiction for foreign duty, while the 
United States, in an excess of international- 
ist fervor, yields the national rights of its 
men who are sent overseas to protect other 
nations. That is, the United States Gov- 
ernment insists on being far more interna- 
tionalist than the world organization which 
is supposed to be the very embodiment of 
internationalism. 

We submit this anomaly to the attention 
of our global salvationists and ask them 
why the American Government is obliged 
to surrender the rights of its nationals when 
the international] body sternly upholds the 
national rights of troops assigned to an 
international mission? 





Modern Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is interest- 
ing to note the opinions of the people as 
expressed by the Gallup poll published in 
the Washington Post of March 25. In the 
final analysis, the people are the ones 
that decide the policy of a government 
or a party. I think this survey is most 
illuminating in the search of the Repub- 
lican Party to continually look to the 
future, a philosophy constantly advo- 
cated by President Eisenhower and na- 
tional chairman, Meade Alcorn: 

GOP RANK AND FPriz Sees It Ixe’s Way 

(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J.—Where does the rank and 
file of the GOP stand on the question of 
“modern Republicanism”? 

This is something political strategists are 

themselves as the congressional battle 
over the President's fiscal policies highlights 
the liberal-conservative division in the Re- 
publican Party. 

Despite sharp opposition from some Mem- 
bers of his party on Capitol Hill, the evidence 
from the grassroots is that Mr. Eisenhower 
is winning his battle to establish his brand 
of “modern Republicanism” as the basic 
philosophy of the GOP. . 

The fact of the matter is that many ele- 
ments of the President’s new concept of Re- 
publicanism have already been accepted by 
@ substantial majority of GOP voters across 
the country. ~ . 

Such things as support of the United Na- 
tions, foreign aid, and Federal aid to educa- 
tion—to take thrée key issues which have 
been dividing the liberals and conservatives 
among congrfessional Republicans—have 
consistently been supported'by substantial 
majorities of the rank-and-file GOP voters. 
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But perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
that so-called modern Republicanism has 
won acceptance from GOP voters is seen in 
the latest institute survey in which Repub- 
licans were asked to “choose up sides” when 
the leaders and basic philosophies of the two 
wings of the GOP were presented. 

On this count, the President scores a tell- 
ing victory—74 percent of GOP voters pick 
the “liberals” and their philosophies com- 
pared to 18 percent who prefer the “conserv- 
atives” and theirs. 

The question was as follows: 

The Republican Party contains two major 
groups which often fight each other: 

1. One group includes’ persons like Mr. 
Eisenhower, Dewey, Nixon, and Lodge who 
want the Republicans to keep social security 
and welfare programs, to be active in inter- 
national affairs and to support and strength- 
en the United Nations. This wing of the 
party is called the “Liberal Republicans.” 

2. The other group includes persons like 
Mr. Hoover, Knowland, McCarthy, and other 
followers of the late Senator Taft. In gen- 
eral, this group wants to cut down or reduce 
many social security and welfare programs; 
to get out of the United Nations; and to 
reduce spending both at home and abroad. 
This wing of the party is called the Con- 
servative Republicans. 

Now, of course, you may think that one 
group is right in one respect and wrong in 
another—but if you had to choose between 
the two groups—which would you prefer? 


The results among all persons in the sur- 
vey classifying themselves as Republicans; 





(Percent) 
Pueser Tae Te 5... 2 Sk cde naeee 74 
Prefer the conservatives............... 18 
eR a nA Sil 8 


There is no question but what Congress 
has received a lot of mall from conservative 
quarters—particularly in regard to the Presi- 
dent’s new budget. But political observers 
know that mail is, in many cases, an unre- 
liable index of public opinion, expressing 
more often the will of the “articulate mi- 
nority” than it does any judgment of the 
population as a whole. 





The Union Racketeering Probe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 
21, 1957: 

THE UNION RACKETEERING PROBE 

The evidence on alleged racketeering 
within American trade unions is, of course, 
not all in by any means. Nevertheless, the 
story already unfolded before the Select Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Management 
Practices is so sensational that even blasé 
Washington, which is accustomed to investi- 
gations that make the headlines, has been 
shocked. 

The testimony to date has dealt largely 
with activities of the giant Teamsters Union 
of which the crafty traveler, Dave Beck, is 
the head. It indicates some dubious actions 
in the upper echelons of the union, evidence 
of a hookup with racketeers and gamblers 
Mm the Northwest, and questionable manipu- 
lation and use of union funds. 
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But the probe is bound to spill over into 
other unions and other areas. For counsel 
for the Senate committee says that over 1,000 
individual reporte of racketeering have been 
received by the committee. The trail un- 
covered by the investigation will lead into 
many cities of the country. 

Though the inquiry is just in its infancy, 
the shocking testimony already is sufficient 
to show that union monopoly provides a 
fertile field for operations of nhoodlums and 
gangsters; that some unscrupulous charac- 
ters have set themselves up in key positions 
in some labor organizations and fattened off 
everybody they could, including their own 
followers. 

Witness after witness testified that west- 
coast officials of- the teamsters union had 
made devious deals with racketeers and 
gangsters, had tried through bribery and 
otherwise to control law enforcement in Ore- 
gon, and had used union funds for purely 
personal gain. 

Unquestionably the great majority of 
union Officials are honest and busily con- 
cerned with carrying out the legitimate 
trade-union objectives of their members. 
But the inquiry testimony clearly is indica- 
tive that unscrupulous individuals have 
wormed their way into positions of authority 
in some unions, have placed themselves 
above the law, and unaccountable to their 
own union members. 

Clearly, too, the inquiry shows that too 
many in the rank and file have not concerned 
themselves enough with matters beyond 
what shows up in the pay envelopes to watch 
out for those who would prostitute union 
solidarity to criminal ends. They fail to 
attend meetings, to vote in union elections, 
and to take an active interest in all union 
affairs. The result has been to place con- 
trol in a handful of members not responsible 
to the will of the majority. Hence there is 
rule by a minority which makes easy the in- 

‘stitution of corrupt practices. 

And for too long, also, top leadership in 
the labor movement has been either unable 
or unwilling to exercise the authority neces- 
sary to discipline member unions that were 
known to have been infiltrated by racketeers 
or dominated by unscrupulous leaders. 
Consequently, it is not previous to say that 
these hearings could possibly change the cli- 
mate of public opinion to a degree arguments 
of those promoting right-to-work legislation 
have not achieved. 

The current inquiry is not, and it assuredly 
should not be, prejudicial to the union move- 
ment and the great body of good men and 
women involved in it. Rather, it is in the 
interest of labor as a whole and, significantly, 
most rank-and-file union people as_well as 
the vast majority of honest union officials 
heartily approve it. 

The investigation is long overdue. Out of 
it should evolve some checks and restraints 
to give the rank and file better control of 
union funds and activities and to help honest 
labor leaders keep their ranks free from 
racketeers and criminals. 





Wilkes-Barre Selected as Convention 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
by the committee for the State encamp- 
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Army 
lecting Wilkes-Barre for its convention 
city in 1957: 


Marca 15, 1957. 
Dr. Cuartes J. Hices, 
Commander, Camp 169, Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War. 

Honorable COMMANDER: We the under- 
signed members of this camp and also mem- 
bers of the committee for the State encamp- 
ment of the allied organizations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, wish to present 
to you a resolution which we feel is vitally 
important at this time: 

“Whereas the allied tions of the 
Grand Army of the Republic has selected 
Wilkes-Barre as their convention city for 
1957; and 

“Wheras the ailied organizations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic are the heirs 
of those men who offered and gave their great 
devotion to the cause that all men are 
created equal, and, who, at the call of that 
great President, Abraham Lincoln, many 
young men left Wilkes-Barre and went into 
service of this Nation and participated in 
many battles with one thought in mind; 
namely, that one Nation under God would 
enjoy the freedoms so perpetuated: So, there- 
fore, be it 7 

“Resolved, That we ask the honorable 
mayor of the city of Wilkes-Barre, Luther M. 
Kniffen, to declare the year 1957 ‘Memorial 
Year’ in tribute to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the honorable mayor of 
Wilkes-Barre, and same to become part of 
the minutes of this organization.” 

A. M. 





BREDBENNER. 
Pau. M. WINTER. 
Encar M. Post. 
Approved: 
Mayor. 
Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


by Karl Bodenbender, superintendent of 
schools of Bellefontaine, Ohio. I admire 
the firm statement of principle that im- 
pels Mr. Bodenbender to reject such fed- 
eralization. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of his letter. 
The letter follows: - 
BELLEFONTAINE Crry SCHOOLS, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Franx T. Bow, 


funds to operate a and 
to buildings and facilities for a good 
program. We could very use 
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Government than it is on a State or loca) 

basis; (4) the Federal Government is yoy 

ar in debt, and that we shouig 

every practical effort to reduce thi; 

debt; (5) even though we in Bellefontaine 

would receive some assistance from a pro. 

gram of Federal aid, such a program is jp 

the direction of further socialization of oy; 

Government and economy, and to that 
principle I am opposed. 

My suggestion is that this problem os 
financing schools be turned back to the in. 
dividual States. Ohio has not Properly 
taken care of the situation, but we are bet. 
ter able to than is our National Government 

Sincerely, ; 
‘ Karu R. Bopensenprr. 





Florida Jaycees Choose Alan S. Boyd as 
One of the Outstanding Young Men of 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Florida Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in convention at Pensacola, Fia., 
recognizing the accomplishments and 
many worthwhile contributions to the 
welfare of Florida by an able, young 
Miami attorney, Alan Stephenson Boyd, 
presented him 1 of Florida’s 5 out- 
standing young men of 1956 awards. 





Alan was born in Jacksonville, Fla., 
July 20, 1922. The major portion of his 
childhood was spent in MacClenny, a 
small north Florida community. He 
gained his elementary and high-school 
education in public schools in Florida, 
Massachusetts, and New York, later at- 
tending the University of Florida and 
the University of Virginia, where he ob- 
tained his law degree. 

World It Alan served 4 
years as pilot in the United 

He 


i 


Air Corps, Troop Carrier Com- 
participated in the French 
activities and in the airborne in- 
of southern France, Holland, 
airborne assault across the 
of 1945. These ac- 

t him the Air Medal with 
lusters, 11 battle stars— 
Presidential unit cita- 


States Air Force saw fit to 
during the Korean conflict 
served as pilot in the 
forces, and as wing staff 
officer in charge of all troop 
participation in Western Hemi- 


ue 


TELA 
ie i 


sphere defense. Alan piloted 1 of 2 
planes which were the first to land on the 
ice pack 300 miles from the North Pole. 


Miami Jaycees and the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, in sub- 
Alan Boyd’s qualifications to 
committee, listed briefly his activi- 
and contributions to the State of 
The following is from their 


Fy 


ut 
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- PUBLIC 

Chairman citizen committee for the de- 
yelopment of aviation in Florida. Appointed 
member Florida Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission 1955. Elected to 4-year 
term in 1956. Chairman Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission (1956). Member ex- 
ecutive committee, National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. Mem- 


Alan Boyd is very active member of all the 
par associations that he belongs to and takes 
an active part in the affairs concerning at- 
torneys in the State of Florida. 

He is the former general counsel for the 
Florida State Turnpike Authority and was 
in setting up the legal ma- 
chinery to make this project a reality. Mr. 
Boyd's efforts are worthy of consideration be- 
cause of the time element involved in this 


He was appointed by Governor Collins to 
Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission in 1955. The electorate of the 
gave him its approval by voting him 
a 4-year term in May of 1956. The other 
members of said commission elected him as 
its chairman in 1956, and he is now serving 
in that capacity. ® 

OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GENERAL 

WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 

Alan Boyd instigated the Federal Interstate 
Commission public -hearing in West Palm 
Beach last year, concerning the FEC station 
in Miami. This hearing lasted 7 weeks. Mr. 
Boyd was instrumental in having representa- 
tives of the city in different categories to 
testify before the Federal Interstate Com- 
mission. The FEC station is one of the 
major problems facing the citizens of Miami. 

Mr. Boyd is also a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, and 
has made studies comparing the methods 
employed in other States with the ones es- 
tablished in Florida. 

Mr. Boyd is also serving as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission joint 
board which is investigating the national 
tailroad passenger fare deficit. 

By being so primarily concerned with the 
different boards and commissions of which 
he is a member, Mr. Boyd is serving the 
State of Florida in an exceptional manner, 
trying to seek remedies to the present con- 
dition of our railroads and freight rates. By 
being actively interested in developing the 
aviation industry in Florida, Mr. Boyd also 
tates consideration for this award. 


The Miami Daily News in an editorial 
dated Tuesday, April 24, 1956, said as 
follows: 

ReTorn ALAN Boyp To THE RRPUC 
When Richard A. Mack resigned from the 
State railroad and public utilities commis- 
sion last year to become a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, Alan 
8. Boyd was appointed by Governor Collins 
to fill the vacancy. During his short tenure 
in office, Boyd already has made a profound 
impression on Florida’s citizens. 


=F 
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Boyd, an attorney, came to the board well 
qualified to serve the entire State. A resi- 
dent of populous Dade since 1948, he is 
fully aware of the problems which face this 
community; on the other hand he still has 
strong family and friendship alliances in 
north Piorida. 

The RRPUC is responsible for the estab- 
lishment and regulation of rates for all 
privately owned power, communications, and 
tra ion systems operating within 
Plorida including judicial, executive, and 
administrative powers in these industries. 

Immediately upon taking office, Boyd pro- 
ceeded to take a firm voice in matters before 
the commission. Just last week he traveled 
to Washington and spoke before a congres- 
sional committee in behalf of proposed leg- 
islation designed to enable the various 
States to enforce their railroad regulations, 
even though the railroad be in Federal bank- 
ruptcy proceedings at the time. The pro- 
posed legislation, if enacted, would give the 
RRPUC power to force the Florida East 
Coast Railway to start construction on a new 
depot and thus relieve downtown Miami of 
choking congestion. 

At the time of his appointment to the 
commission, Boyd was serving as general 
counsel to the Florida Turnpike Authority. 
He is the first attorney to serve on the 
commission in over 50 years. 

The people of Florida, by voting for Alan 
S. Boyd, should return this highly qualified, 
energetic man to the railroad and public 
utilities commission. 


The Miami Herald of Saturday, April 
7, 1956, endorsing Alan’s candidacy for 
the State railroad and public utilities 
commission, said as follows: 

Uriuities Boarp Neeps Boyrp 

An all-Florida candidate for the State 
railroad and public utilities commission is 
Alan 8S. Boyd, 33-year-old attorney. 

He was born in Jacksonville, grew up in 
MacClenny and has lived in Miami since 
1948. 

As he said in announcing his candidecy, 
“I have had a unique opportunity to know 
and understand the requirements and feel- 
ings of citizens from vastly different sec- 
tions of this State.” 

The three-man commission to which he 
seeks election is the most powerful agency of 
State government. It snared judicial, execu- 
tive, and administrative responsibilities. 

Its work determines how well the people 
are served by their public carriers and pub- 
lic utilities. 

In performing their duties, the three com- 
missioners must keep the people’s welfare 
paramount and, at the same time, be fair 
to the businesses whose rates and services 
they regulate. - 

Boyd has the proper approach to this diffi- 
cult task. 


Many articles have been written about 
this outstanding young man, but the 
majority of them are not at my immed- 
iate command. Two, however, of which 
I have obtained copies were written by 
Allen Morris in his column titled 
“Cracker Politics.” They appeared in 
the Tallahassee Democrat, a newspaper 
printed in Tallahassee, Fla. A portion 
of those articles follows: 

Like many another returned veteran, Boyd, 
his wife and young son, Mark, faced an 
acute housing situation when he came back 
from service. 

“I was making $175 a month and paying 
$100 a month for an unfurnished apart- 
ment,” he reminisced. “Our savings were 
dwindling rapidly. So in spite of the fact 
that my carpentry experience was limited 
to putting up a shelf, a job where I had mis- 
calculated by 3 inches, my wife insisted that 
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we aoquire a piece of property and build 
ourselves.” 

He now says he doesn’t know for sure 
whether the house-building enterprise was 
a happy experience or a sad one. Except 
for the plumbing and electrical installation, 
Boyd did all the work on the house himseif. 

“I knew so little about it I had to do a 
great many things twice,” he said ruefully. 
“In fact, you might say I built two houses 
to get one. But we're still living in the 
house. It’s butchered but comfortable.” 

As for Alan Boyd, the postelection recog- 
nition of his talents came from Washington 
with what amounted to a tender of nomina- 
tion (subject to President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointment) of Democratic membership on 
the 5-man bipartisan commission which ad- 
ministers the country’s nonmilitary air- 
power, the Civil Aeronautics Board, with a 
6-year term at twice Boyd’s Florida salary. 

This bid to national office came by way 
of a telephone call at 3:30 of a recent after- 
noon. His answer had to be given by 9 the 
next morning. His reply—‘“No, thank you”— 
was ready at 5 minutes of 9. (The honor 
afterward went to another Miamian, Louis 
Hector.) 

It was a hard decision, for the CAB is 
right in the center of Boyd’s interests—fiy- 
ing. He has an excellent World War II record 
as a pilot in the Troop Carrier Command, plus 
additional duty during the Korean conflict. 
(He maneuvered the second flying boxcar 
in the flight which landed on the ice nearest 
the North Pole.) And however important 
to Florida householders the railroad and pub- 
lic utilities commission may be through its 
power to fix rates, including those of electric 
light and telephone companies, and to regu- 
late service, there is undeniably more of a 
sense of true accomplishment in the deter- 
mination of this Nation's civilian air destiny. 

Yet Boyd turned it down, and without 
continuing regret. 

He did so for a variety of reasons. He 
probably could not rank these in order but 
they included (1) a sense of obligation to 
those who had worked and voted for his 
election to the 4-year term on which he had 
just entered, (2) his wife’s desire to stay in 
Plorida, and (3) his own preoccupation with 
Florida people and places. 

There are those who believe that Boyd 
may be governor some day. At 34, he has a 
good 20 years for the ball to bounce his way. 
But, like Justice O’Connell, he doesn’t even 
like to discuss this possibility—he thinks 
such discussion might harm him in the job 
he is trying to do now. He doesn’t want 
litigants and others to think his decisions 
as 1 of the 3 members of the commission 
are influenced by what,may be someday. 
And he doesn’t want his own subconscious 
to sway him in the making of those deci- 
sions. ; 

But, again like Justice O’Connell, Boyd 
can’t prevent other people from speculating. 


Alan Boyd, although only 34 years old, 
has indeed compiled a very impressive 
record. All Florida is proud to count 
him among our leaders. We predict for 
him a still brighter and more promising 
future. 





Spiraling Rise in the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
newspaper releases we see further evi- 
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dence of the spiraling rise in the cost of 
living. Excepting the New York Times, 
New York City newspapers in unison an-~ 
nounced an increase in prices ranging 
between 20 percent to 100 percent. 

Today, the New York Post announced 
a 100-percent price increase in raising 
the price of the newspaper from 5 cents 
to 10 cents. This announcement fol- 
lows by several days the recent 100 per- 
cent increase in the price of the World 
Telegram and Sun and the New York 
Journal-American from 5 cents to 10 
cents. The tabloids were more con- 
servative in holding their price increases 
to 20 percent. 

The newspaper industry, thoroughly 
united in multiplying newspaper prices, 
has utterly denied its paramount obliga- 
tion to hold the price line. While news- 
paper editorials condemn creeping and 
runaway inflation, their publishers 
quietly seek to double the price of their 
product to the public. It appears there- 
fore that newspaper publishers fail to be 
impressed by the editorials which appear 
in their own publications. 

Newspapers are not dlone. In the face 
of a continued reduction in the demand 
for steel because of lowered steel require- 
ments by the automobile industry, the 
major steel companies recently put over 
a 4% percent increase in the price of tin- 


plate. This increase raises the price of, - 


tinplate about $7.70 a ton, effective April’ 


30. 

This rise in the cost of tinplate is not 
economically justified and results only 
because of a cutback in tinplate require- 
ments by American canmakers. This 
price increase in tinplate will soon af- 
fect’ the canned food costs of every 
household. 





Statement of George D. Riley, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Representative, Before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Armed 
Services Committee on H. R. 4910 and 
H. R. 4931, To Amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 


—_————— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
enclose herewith a statement of George 
D. Riley, AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
sentative, before Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the House Armed Services Committee on 
H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, to amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

The statement follows: 

The AFL-CIO appreciates this opportunity 
to present its views regarding the critical 
issue of civil defense. 

H. R. 4910 and H R. 4911 contain the ad- 
ministration amendments to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 and, in our 
these amendments wiil bring to civil de- 
fense, for the first time, something akin td 
our thinking that civil defense—like the 
military defense of our country—is the re- 
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sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
The proposed amendments contained in the 
bills do not go as far as they might in estab- 
lishing Federal responsibility; and yet we 
find no serious area of disagreement but, 
instead, feel reassured that these proposals 
constitute a step in the right direction. 

We do not feel qualified to make exten- 
sive comments on all aspects of this pro- 
posed legislation. We are not experts in 
nuclear warfare or bomb damage. However, 
labor has always been particularly aware of 
the danger of Communist More- 
over, as an organization with over 15 mil- 
lion members largely concentrated in the 
urban areas of the country, we represent the 
individuals in the Nation most vulnerable to 
attack. A vast number of our members are 
in great production centers, typically de- 
nominated as critical target areas. Our 
members are engaged in the operations of 
huge industries, practically all of which are 
above ground. They are actively producing 
much of the useful items or which could be 
converted in time of national stress. 

When we think of civil defense, we in- 
stinctively think of medical supplies, in- 
cluding plasma, stockpiling of the essentials 
of life—water, clean air, sanitation, food, 
clothing, and provision for living quarters— 
all in shelters where survival can be con- 
sidered a reasonable expectation. 

AFL-CIO POLICY 

It is appropriate to refer to a resolution 
titled “Civil Defense,” adopted by the First 
Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, 
in which it was stated that: 

“Organized labor has supported civil de- 
fense from its very beginning in 1940. In 
the planning and programing of civil de- 
fense procedure, representatives of organized 
labor have been consulted. Representatives 
of organized labor have been called upon to 
help plan the protection of civilians and the 
restoration of industries and service facilities 
that may be destroyed or interrupted.” 

The same resolution continues by stating: 

“Organized workers who work in plants 
and live in critical target areas cannot be 
regulated on the basis of State, county, or 
city lines. Leadership in developing civil 
defense programs for such industrial areas 
must of necessity come from plans developed 
by Federal Government authorities based on 
a knowledge of an efiemy’s ability to pene- 
trate into such areas.” 

There were seven concluding points in the 
same resolution which read as follows: 

“Resolved, That reality of the situation and 
the dangers we face make it mandatory that 
the first convention of the united labor move- 
ment under the banner of the AFL-CIO call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
pass a new Civil Defense Act which will pro- 
vide that: 

“1. The primary responsibility for civil de- 
fense rests with the Federal Government 
in the same manner as provided in the 
United States Constitution for the Common 
Defense of the Nation. 

“2.The Federal Government be responsi- 
ble for giving direction, service, and financial 
assistance to the States, counties and com- 
munities for developing civil defense plans 
in line with the Federal responsibility. 

“3. The Congress through the proper com- 
mittees authorize and appropriate sufficient 
funds for these purposes. 

‘“4,. Congress authorize the Civil Defense 


tained subject to Civil Defense inspection in 
order to qualify for Federal aid in any re- 
“5. Congress be directed to provide proper 


protection; wages, and terms of employment, > 


and workmen’s compensation for civil de- 
fense workers who may be required to work 
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or train in civil defense procedures prior to 
or after an attack on any community. 

“6. Civil defense regional boundaries he re. 
vised to meet the reality of the Nation's 
critical target area and fallout potentia) a; 
@ result of the use of nuclear weapons. 

“7. Direction of the civil defense program, 
will not be abandoned or delegated to the 
Armed Forces in the event of martial law o; 
enemy attack.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


With this policy as background, may | 
mention a few specific points in the proposeq 
legislation. First, our organization has not 
been sa with the degree of progress 
which this Nation has made with regard to 
civil defense preparations, While we recog. 
nize that many Federal, State, and local off. 
-cials have exerted their utmost to perform 
credible job, we feel, nevertheless, that they 
have been working under serious handicaps, 

To begin with, the American public is no- 
toriously lax in waking up to the possibility 
of attack. Our immunity from attack in 
World War II naturally has made it more 
difficult for individuals to grasp the necessity 
for civil-defense preparations. In addition, 
available funds have been quite limited: 
neither the Co: nor the legislatures 
have been willing to authorize extensive ap- 
propriations. 

As a result, the AFL-CIO is keenly disap- 
pointed with the degree of readiness which 
has been achieved by our civil-defense or- 
ganization. A major reason in our mind for 
this lack of preparation is the very cumber- 
some administrative machinery which was 
written into the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1960. As you know, the declaration of policy 
ini that law stated the policy and intent of 
Congress that the “responsibility for civil de- 
fense shall be vested primarily in the sev- 
eral States and their political subdivisions.” 

The Federal Government thus was left as 
little more than a simple coordinator of State 
activities regarding civil defense. In effect, 
the States have all the responsibility and 
are supposed to do all the work. 


UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results have been quite unsatisfactory. 
Some States, particularly those including a 
number of important target areas, have 
moved promptly to meet this problem. 
Others have felt little responsibility. Con- 
sequently, the degree of our readiness varies 
sharply from State to State, and the qual- 
ity of civil-defense preparations is very un- 
even. 

In our view, the language written into the 
1950 act by Congress was based on extremely 
faulty assumptions. It failed to recognize 
that the danger of attack is a danger to the 
entire Nation. While it is true that in the 
event of attack, possibly certain particular 
areas might be considered more vulnerable 
than others, the entire Nation would be in- 
volved. State lines will have little mean- 
ing. Areas outside the potential attack cen- 
ters will have to be called on to give aid in 
the form of supplies, equipment, and man- 


power. 

Yet, at present, there is little recognition 
of this fact. States which do not include 
prime target areas naturally are reluctant 
to spend money, simply to support target 
areas in another State. 

ESTABLISHING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Clearly, the Federal Government must be- 

come more directly involved in the civil- 


' defense process. This is exactly the direc- 


tion in which H. R. 4910 is oriented. We, 
therefore, want to make clear our support 
of the changes which would affirm the Fed- 
eral Government's broader responsibility for 
the Nation’s civil-defense program. 

The AFL-CIO feels that H. R. 4910, section 
205, beginning on line 19 of page 4, meets 
one of the important needs of a strong civil 
defense. Since civil defense must be con- 
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as part of our national defense, it 
sider pe @ fair comparison to say that this 
section follows the same pattern as is now 
employed by the military in the National 
Guard, which secures financial assistance 
and the loan of equipment from the Federal 
Government in its training program. 

Certainly, the education of Americans in 
the need and responsibility of so great a 
service as civil defense must be of paramount 

ce. Once the citizens of this great 
country of ours are properly aware of their 
responsibilities, ‘a training and education 
the like of which the world has 
never seen will become a fact and not a 
promise Or & need. The usefulness of civil 
defense in peace as well as in times of war 
is a matter of record—records which show 
that the membership of the AFL-CIO has 
played @ leading role with both financial 
contributions and contributions of man- 
r. 
Pen this respect, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4911 
would remove the naar ae upon 
ual appropriations made for the purpose 
of paying ee cnet of- students from States 
and cities attending FCDA schools. 
need is for more students, if we are to go 
forward in our training program. New lan- 
in H. R. 4910 would cover the per diem 
and travel for students necessary to run 
FCDA schools. 
CONCLUSION 

I express the full appreciation of the AFL- 
CIO in having this opportunity to set forth 
for the record our position and sentiments 
in a subject which so vitally and completely 
potentially affects our population. 

Each year, we request the Appropriations 
Committee to provide funds sufficiently ade- 
quate to enable the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to function at its highest 
potential. We did the same at the time 
that agency was known as the Office of Civil 
Defense. 

Members of our Civil Defense Committee 
in the AFL-CIO have given generously of 
their time and thought to the manpower 
phases, as well as shelter, stockpiling and 
many others. 

Early in the concept of civil defense, we 
took the position that the prime responsi- 
bility lies with the Federal Government to 
provide leadership, coordination and facili- 
ties, the latter especially where State and 
local governments on their own initiative 
cannot or do not take action in behalf of 
the population. 

It is gratifying to note that responsibility 
on the part of the central government has 
now been fixed in the thinking and the 
planning of practically all concerned. 

We share completely the expression con- 
tained in the foreword of House Report No. 
2946 of the 84th Congress, titled “Civil De- 
fense for National Survival,” issued by the 
Holifield Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions, and which reads as follows: 

“If a nuclear attack shovld be launched 
upon the cities of this Nation, millions of 
lives could be lost and the accumulated 
' tangible assets represented by our homes, 
_ churches, schools, libraries, cultural treas- 
ures, industrial facilities, and other things 
we hold dear, could be completely destroyed. 

“Such an attack now is possible by a po- 
tential enemy atomic-hydrogen 
weapons and sufficient means to deliver them 
by airplanes and submarines.” 

It is because of these facts that labor has 
been doing everything possible to be on the 
alert. We recognize the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons, radioactive fallout, and 
our vulnerability to attack. 

We hope that from these hearings can come 
& more effective Government organization 
to alert and the American people 
for any eventuality that may lie ahead. 


.» 
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Cooperatives in South Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article entitled “Co- 
operatives in South Italy,” published in 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, March 
19, 1957. The article is most timely and 
I believe will be of interest to Members 
of the Congress as well as all readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

COOPERATIVES IN SOUTH ITALY 


I have found at last what I had been hop- 
ing for in south Italy, namely a truly Chris- 
tian social movement. I thought I saw the 
signs of such a movement in the agrarian 
reform movement last year but I could not 
catch all the implications. Here and there 
the settlers on the land were beginning to 
show new signs of life. On my last trip I 
saw all these signs standing out clearly. I 
saw them in the spirit and devotion of the 
entire staff of the operating personnel. 

I participated in a large number of staff 
interviews in the field and I also participated 
in many group discussions with staff mem- 
bers and the new settiers on the land. I 
hear the questions raised by the new settlers. 
I found, moreover, that the leaders in the 
agrarian reform were in process of develop- 
ing a new type of personnel in between the 
technicians and the ordinary people. I 
talked to a number of this group on the ex- 
perimental farms. In formal education they 
were not too far removed from the ordinary 
people with whom they were dealing. Special 
courses had been set up for the training 
of this new personnel. 

In previous visits to south Italy I was in- 
clined to emphasize the technical limita- 
tions of the agrarian program. The avail- 
ability of adequate water supply had not kept 
pace with the general program of land set- 
tlement. There was a lag of 4 years in the 
planting of fruit trees and full production. 
I learned on my last trip that their prob- 
lems did not loom too largely in the minds 
of the settlers. 

The settlers had a very good grasp of the 
advantages of cooperation. The cooperative 
for them had advantages not only for the 
sellers but also for the buyers. They sold 
their milk, their fruits and vegetables 
through the cooperative and they were able 
to buy their fertilizer, their seeds, and use of 
machines through the cooperative. In de- 
scribing their present status they were not 
only thinking about the present but also 
of the future. I had the privilege of hearing 
the settlers discuss with the technicians the 
extent of their probable income at the end 
of the next 4 years when their fruit trees 
reached full production. 

All through the high mountains of Cala- 
bria and the plains of Puglia and Lucania 
I found myself in a constant debate with 
the administrative personnel in regard to 
the new qualities of the settlers on the land. 
There was general agreement in regard to 
their feeling of independence. They were 
doing things for themselves. 

The new settlers on the land in south 
Italy are looking ahead to complete owner- 
ship in a period of 30 years. After the 3 
years’ trial period they may reach the condi- 
tion of permanent settlers. At this stage 
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they begin to nrake their monthly payments 
to pay off two-thirds of the capital invest- 
ment made by the government in the land. 
Up to date I had not found one single in- 
stance of real faiiure to keep up monthly 
payments. This is another evidence of the 
new independence of the people on the land. 

In the new villages of Puglia and Lucania 
one can see the social aspects of the agrarian 
reform at their best. These are not villages 
in the old south Italian tradition in which 
people are crowded together in the poorest 
kind of housing without any health or social 
facilities. They have social centers with 
schools, clinics, adult education programs, 
offices for agricultural technicians, churches, 
social visitors, and religious teachers. They 
represent the best kind of team approach to 
the problems of the settlers who are scat- 
tered around in wide areas. 

In my interviews with the technicians I 
learned that they were giving very special 
attention to the health of the new settlers. 
They recognized that health factors play a 
very important part in their lives. Clinical 
facilities were available for the people in all 
the villages. Health examinations were also 
given to all schoolchildren. 

In my trek through the high Sila I was 
impressed by the development of a new 
cooperative program for the sale of Sila seed 
potatoes. This crop constituted a very large 
part of the income of the new settlers in 
the high mountains. 

It was the general agreement among those 
interested in the agrarian movement that 
the cooperatives that had grown out of the 
movement had really laid the foundation for 
the development of an increasing number 
of small industries in south Italy. If the 
cooperatives can lay such a foundation they 
will have made a most significant contribu- 
tion to the whole social and economic devel- 
opment of the entire region. 

The south Italian agrarian movement is 
bound to receive more attention throughout 
the world than it has received up to date. 
In all probability it is the most significant 
movement of this kind to be found in any 
country. The experience of the Italian tech- 
nicians will be most valuable to other coun-~ 
tries that are facing the same type of 
problems. 

The full development of the agrarian pro- 
gram in south Italy supplemented by a large 
development of small industries and pos- 
sibly of a few somewhat larger industries 
will make far-reaching contributions to 
lifting the whole development of the econ- 
omy of south Italy. However, there still 
will remain a very considerable area that 
must be served by programs of social assist- 
ance of one kind or another. Up to date 
these assistance programs have carried the 
largest part of the economic and sccial needs 
of south Italy. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. JoHN O’Grapy, 

Bart, ITALY. 

(Monsignor O’Grady is secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities.) 





Congressional Watchdogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or + 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Ridgway (Pa.) Record of March 
21, 1957: 
CONGRESSIONAL WATCHDOGS 


Congressional investigations, in theory, are 
supposed to provide a basis for intelligent 
lawmaking. They often do not. But even 
without that end result they may serve use- 
fully as a kind of watchdog check on various 
phases of American life. 

In this latter aspect there is danger of 
abuse. Some legislators seem to investigate 
for investigation’s sake, figuring there is 
ammunition to be gained for the next elec- 
tion or notoriety achieved which can advance 
political fortunes. 

The current Senate inquiry into racket- 
eering in labor and industry may possibly 
lead to some healthy house cleaning by labor 
itself and at the same time produce new 
Federal legislation. 

New laws mostly are in the talk stage now 
with not too many well-defined projects 
shaping up so far. One that is clear, how- 
ever, is a proposal to compel union officials 
who manage union pension and welfare 
funds to make full and regular disclosure 
of fund finances. 

Labor fought hard to win the allowances 
that make these funds possible. They were 
hailed as milestones in the improvement 
of the average organized worker's lot. It 
would seem automatic that such moneys 
should be guarded scrupulously, 

Yet, this evidently has not always been 
the case. Reports of irregularities in the 
handling of pension and welfare funds are 
not uncommon. And, as Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell says, they represent a great 
temptation to racketeers. 

He estimates that these sums now amount 
to more than $26 billion, a huge reservoir 
indeed. To protect the million of ordinary 
workers who are the beneficiaries of this 
rainy-day money, Mitchell favors the pro- 
posed law demanding financial declarations. 

It is hard to quarrel with the purposes of 
this measure. Responsible unions and hon- 
est union officials can have no fear of it, 
They cannot fairly brand it labor-busting 
legislation, since its aim is to aid the union 
rank and file. 

The money steadily is set aside to ease the 
suffering and the old age of workingmen. 
There can be no excuse for shuffling it around 
behind closed doors, with no fair accounting. 
Big sums mean big responsibility; wisely 
borne. And $26 billion is a lot of money. 





Chaplains’ Day Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a Chaplains’ Day resolution adopt- 
ed by the New. London Aerie, No. 594, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, New London, 
Conn.: 

CHAPLAINS’ DAY RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 3, 1943, the S. S. Dor- 
chester was sunk in the North Atlantic, dur- 
ing World War II, with the loss of more than 
600 American lives, including four chaplains 
of three great religious faiths: George L. Fox, 
Protestant; John P. Washington, Catholic; 
Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi; and Clark 
V. Poling; Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the S. 8S. Dorchester, to 


give to the world for all time a dramatic 


significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 


but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains — 


who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to set aside the first Sun- 
day in February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, 
and that the day be devoted to the dedicated 

of the four chaplains of the U.S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 

Above resolution adopted by New London 
Aerie, No. 594, Fraternal Order of Eagles, on 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957. 

James W. MOkRIS, 








HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 

pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing article from the Raleigh (N. C.) 

News and Observer, of March 21, 1957: 

“Cuus” Seawett Says CaAupDLE-CONNELLY 
Case Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE oF GOP Po itTics 
PLAYING ; 


CarTHaGE, March 20.—The Caudle and Con- 


nelly case is another example of administra- 
tion politics playing, and of the personal 
vindictiveness of Attorney General Brownell 
toward Harry S.:Tryman, was the opinion 
expressed today by H. F. Seawell, Jr., “ex- 
Republican,” in one of his increasingly high- 
rate commentaries on the current political 
scene. - 

“Chub” Seawell said politics had nothing 
to do with his pronouncement, that he felt 
he was expressing the feelings of right-think- 
ing citizens everywhere—especially in North 


with Matthew S. Connelly of malfeasance in 
office by a Federal court in St. Louis, Mo., is 
widely known, respected, and loved. ‘ 
_ But he charged that what Caudle may have 
done to bring on charges of favoritism in a 
tax-evasion case, while serving as Truman’s 
Assistant Attorney General, is “no more 
than what is going on every day, only bigger 
and bolder, in Washington today.” He pre- 
dicted that it would backfire. 
“Everything’s good and proper except if a 
man was ever employed by Harry 8S. Tru- 
man,” said the local attorney who, as head 


“Second, it well nigh destroys the usefy]. 
ness of two well-educated good citizen; of 
the United States, and plants the seeds ,; 
bitterness in the heart of a good mother ang 
several fine children. 

“Sometimes you can make the fire so hot 
for your enemy, you scorch yourself. Histor, 
will prove that this prosecution was yy. 
wholesome and un-American.” 

As to Caudle and Connelly’s chances if q) 
appeal is taken, Seawell commented wryly 
that “what the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States might do about anything nowadays j, 
as unknown and uncertain as Eisenhowe;; 
foreign policy.” 

The man who, as Republican candidate 
for Governor in 1948, polled more votes than 
any other member of his party ever had fo; 
any Office in the history of the State (369. 
000), has withdrawn entirely from actiye 
politics. 

Having quit the Republican Party in dis. 
gust at modern carpet-bagging methods, he 
has not yet quite leaped the chasm into the 
Democratic Party, but reserves the right to 
stand on the sidelines, prodding at both or 
either as the spirit moves him. He stays 
busy with his widespread law practice jy 
several counties, and in evangelistic activities 
which take him into several States. 





Equal Pay for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, as a member of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, I was privileged 
to introduce a bill for Equal Pay for 
Equal Work for Women. The bill was 
passed by both Houses of the legislature 
and became a law the same year. With 
passage of the bill, New Jersey became 
the 13th State in the Nation to adopt an 
equal pay law. 

Since 1952, three other States have 
added such legislation to their statutes. 
Sixteen States and Alaska now have 
equal pay laws, but this progress by the 
States has been painfully slow. A large 
majority of our States still have not en- 
acted equal pay legislation—a factor 
which, I believe, sharply emphasizes the 
need for Federal action in this field. 

Today, at the request of the adminis- 
tration, I have introduced a bill calling 
for Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Women. My distinguished colleague 
from Indiana, Congresswomen Harb:y, 
is introducing similar legislation. It is 
our, hope that this legislation—based on 
President Ejisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions—will receive just and favorable 
consideration during this session of Con- 
gress. Certainly, the time for such ac- 
tion is long overdue. 

The demand for such legislation, of 
course, is not new. As early as 1868, the 
National Labor Union Convention 
adopted a resolution urging Federal and 

its to pass laws, secur- 





State governmen 
ing equal salaries for equal work to 4!] 


women employed under the various <e- 
partments of the Government. Sincé 
that time, we know, the Federal Govern: 
ment, under the Classification Act ¢! 
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1923 and the Classification Act of 1949, 
nas come to recognize the validity of 
equal pay rate for the job, regardless of 
sex, for its own employees. 

On the State level, Michigan and Mon- 
tana were the first to enact equal-pay 
jegislation applying to employees in pri- 
yate interstate industry. That was in 
1919. Fourteen other States and Alaska 
have slowly followed suit. 

On the Federal level, equal pay bills 
nave been introduced in every congres- 
sional session since the 79th Congress 

945. 

i eal various bills have attracted wide 
interest and support by unions—both 
AFL and CIO; women’s organizations 
and civic groups, as well as the United 
States Department of Labor and various 
State departments of labor. But no 
action has been forthcoming. 

I do not believe this hesitation by the 
Congress can be justified. 

More than a century has passed since 
women first were openly accepted as part 
of the labor force of our country. Today, 
more than 20 million women are in- 
cluded in our labor force. The earnings 
of these. women contribute significantly 
to the well-being of their families and 
help to increase our national wealth. 

This rise in the number of women in 
our labor force has been accompanied 
by an ever-widening range of occupations 
in which they are engaged. After all, 
the great majority of occupations and 
industrial processes today are neither 
exclusively men’s nor women’s fields of 
endeavor. ‘There are only a limited 
number of jobs that women are not able 
to hold if given the training and the 
opportunity. 

It has been said, by those arguing 
against equal pay, that men have the 
responsibility of supporting dependents. 
That is partially correct, but they do 
not have that responsibility exclusively. 
Widowed and single women often are the 
only wage earners in a family, and some 
married women carry the entire re- 
sponsibility for family support. In 1953, 
for example, a woman was the chief 
breadwinner in nearly 4 million of this 
Nation’s families—or about one-tenth of 
all families in the United States. 

In addition, the continuing high cost 
of living has made it necessary for more 
and more married women to continue 
working in order to contribute to family 
expenses, to help pay for homes and to 
help educate children. 

Yet, in the face of such indisputable 
facts, women still are generally paid less 
than men for their services. The aver- 
age earnings of all women in the Nation 
who are paid wages or salaries is about 
$1,400 per year, compared to $3,200 for 
men, according to a study by the busi- 
ness and professional women—one of 
the strong advocates of equal-pay leg- 
islation. 

The need for equal pay is a matter of 
simple justice. Women are contributing 
more and more to the economic life of 
our country; they are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the sup- 
port of their families. And yet they 
are expected to accept a second-class 
role as far as wages are concerned. 
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I believe equal pay is important to the 
economic life of our entire country. 

Equal pay will protect both women 
and men workers. For the women, it 
means equality in wage treatment. For 
the men, it helps sustain wage rates and 
discourages employers from hiring 
women at lower rates. For employers, 
it means better labor relations and effi- 
ciency. For the community, it means 
increased consumer purchasing power, 
increased economic security far the fam- 
ilies of workers and a prosperous, full 
employment. 

The arguments against this type of 
legislation have been proven groundless 
in New Jersey and other of the States 
which have adopted equal-pay laws. 
These States have provided ample proof 
that such a law is workable. I hope this 
session of Congress will follow the exam- 
ples of these States. We cannot correct 
injustice with inactivity; we cannot con- 
tinue to apply outdated customs and 


. traditions to the women in the labor 


force of our great and progressive Nation. 





GOP Faithful Fade Away Into Fat Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
talk about reducing the cost of Govern- 
ment, attention should be directed to the 
increased cost of the executive branch of 
the Government.’ While President Tru- 
man had 12 White House secretaries and 
administrative assistants, President 
Fisenhower has 38, an increase of over 
300 percent. At the same time, total 
White House employment has multiplied 
over 200 percent—from 40 in 1953 to 
more than 300 to date. 


The greater portion of the spiraling 
cost of executive service takes place in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
James G. Forrestal as Secretary of De- 
fence had 8 principal assistants, no depu- 
ties and no under or assistant secre- 
taries. Today Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, has a deputy, 9 assist- 
ant secretaries, plus 3 special assistants 
and a personal staff of 11. Each assist- 
ant secretary has from 3 to 23 special 
assistants. There certainly is a great 
need for automation in the Department 
of Defense. 

Following is a very interesting article 
on the whole subject by Peter Edson, en- 
titled “GOP Faithful Fade Away Into 
Fat Jobs,” which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press on Friday, March 22: 

GOP FalIrHrut Fape Away Intro Fat Joss 
(By Peter Edson) 

WASHINGTON.—Any fear among the Repub- 
lican Old Guard that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration isn’t taking care of the party faith- 
ful with fat jobs shouldn’t be taken too 
seriously. 

The payoff of contributors to Republican 
campaign funds of 1956 is proceeding apace. 
Since January there have been at least seven 
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contributors appointed to high patronage 
jobs. 

Here is the list, with the amount of their 
gifts to the GOP, as given by Senator ALBERT 
GoRE’s campaign expenditures report: 

John Hay Whitney, $24,500; Ambassador to 
London, 

Amory Houghton, $6,000; Ambassador to 
Paris. 

James D. Zellerbach, $3,000; Ambassador 
to Rome. 

Lewis W. Douglas, $2,000; reappointment 
to United States Advisory Committee on In- 
formation. 

Robert Dechert, $1,000; General Counsel, 
Defense Department. 

Leon Pierson, $900; United States attorney 
for Maryland. 

Edward Foss Wilson, $500; Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health, Education, and Welfare. 

To this list should be added the names of 
two of the appointeés’ wives. 

Mrs. Whitney contributed $9,000, Mrs. Zel- 
lerbach $4,500. This brings the total of these 
jobholders’ contributions to $53,400. 

ALL GOT PAY RAISES 

In addition to these recent handouts, it is, 
of course, a matter of record that during the 
first Eisenhower term: political appointees to 
top policymaking jobs were given salary in- 
creases. 

The Executive Pay Act of 1955 increased 
the salaries of 287 political appointees by a 
total of $1,250,000 a year. This was to carry 
out a campaign promise to economize. 
Natch. 

Twelve Cabinet-level jobs were raised from 
$22,500 to $25,000 a year. Eleven Deputy 
Secretary rank jobs were raised from the 
$18,000-$20,000 level to $22,000—$22,500. 

Twenty-two policymakers having the rank 
of Under Secretary were raised from $17,500 
to $20,000. And 23 Assistant Secretaries were 
upped from $16,000 to $20,000. 

Below these Cabinet and sub-Cabinet jobs, 
184 directors, administrators, commissioners, 
and the like were raised from $15,000 to 
$20,000 and 35 more from $14,800 to $17,500. 


TRUMAN WAS PIKER 


All these increases were, of course, made to 
attract higher type executives to Govern- 
ment service. Natch. 

What sticks out in all this, however, is 
how many more high administrative types 
the present administration needs to run the 
Government than the previous administra- 
tion did. 

President Truman listed 12 White House 
secretaries and administrative assistants. 
President Eisenhower lists 38. Total White 
House employment is up from 140 in 1953 
to more than 300. 

The late James G. Forrestal, first Secretary 
of Defense, ran the Pentagon with eight prin- 
cipal assistants, no deputies, no under or as- 
sistant secretaries. 


WILSON HAS 24 ON STAFF 


Today Secretary C. E. Wilson has a deputy 
and 9 assistant secretaries, plus 3 special as- 
sistants and a personal staff of 11. Each as- 
sistant secretary has from 3 to 23 special as- 
sistants. 

Department of State used to have 6 1s- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has:.8. Treasury 
used to have 1 under secretary and 2 as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has 2 unders and 
3 assistants. 

Justice used to have 7 assistant attorneys 
general. Now it’s 9. 

Army, Navy and Air Force used to get by 
with 1 or 2 assistant secretaries. Now each 
service has 4, 

MORE TO COME 


Agriculture, Interior, Commerce and Labor 
Departments formerly had 1 or 2 assistant 
secretaries. Now they have 3 apiece. There 
wasn’t any Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Now there’s a secretary, 
under secretary, and 2 assistants. 
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But this apparently is just the beginning. 
A letter has gone out from the White House 
telling all department and agency heads to 
make up new and bigger lists of top policy- 
making jobs which shall be exempt from the 
career civil service. r 

What they want its greater efficiency 
through more patronage plums. Natch. 





Legal Problems in the Submerged Lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
a little over 342 years since the Congress 
enacted the Submerged Lands Act and 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 
I am certain that many recall the diffi- 
culties which we experienced in solving 
that perplexing problem. We found our- 
selves in a field where legal precedences 
were few, if any. One might say that 
we pioneered in the wilderness of the off- 
shore lands. 

Mindful of the fact that problems 
would arise in the future involving ques- 
tions arising out of the administration 
and operation of those laws, I had taken 
upon myself a personal responsibility to 
closely observe and study the experiences 
of those handling this problem. At my 
suggestion a cursory study was conducted 
last year by the staff of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The results clearly 
confirmed the opinion I had at the time 
the laws were enacted that many prob- 
lems would arise which, at the time of 
enactment, could not be foreseen nor 
properly cared for, if foreseen. 

Therefore, at the start of this Con- 
gress I urged that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized specifically to 
conduct a study and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising from the operation and ad- 
ministration of these laws. Fortunately, 
such authority has been granted the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
chairman the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER] has appointed a subcom- 
mittee comprised of myself as chairman, 
Messrs. Tuck, Frazier, KEATING, and 
HILLINGS. 

Besides this action the question has 
also been approached in an excellent 
and scholarly manner by the School of 
Law of Tulane University. Last fall, at 
New Orleans, La., the lectures and 
forums of the professional study pro- 
gram for 1956 were devoted to the legal 
problems in the tidelands. These lec- 
tures encompassed such subjects as the 
Federal-State jurisdiction in the tide- 
lands; the mineral operations in the tide- 
lands; status of an employee in the tide- 
lands, including discussion of State com- 
pensation, the Jones Act, the Death on 
the High Seas Act, article 2315 of the 
Louisiana Civil Code, admiralty remedy, 
and the Harbor Workers Act; and in- 

surance in the tidelands, including dis- 
cussion of the nature of marine insur- 
ance, types of underwriters, types of pol- 
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icy, analysis of the Policy Act and the 
perils covered, total loss, general aver- 
age, particular average, cargo {nsurance, 
hull insurance, builders’ risk, and rein- 
surance agreements. The lecturers for 
this series were outstanding men in their 
respective fields. They included United 
States District Judge John J. Shelly 
Wright, of the eastern district of Loui- 
siana; George C. Schoenberger, Jr., Esq., 
an outstanding attorney of Louisiana, 
general attorney and manager of the 
legal department of the Shell Oil Co.; 
John W. Sims, Esq., a leading member 
of the Louisiana bar; Raymond H. Kierr, 
one of the outstanding maritime law- 
yers in the Nation; W. Ford Reese, Esq., a 
leading attorney in Louisiana and past 
president of the Louisiana State Bar As- 
sociation ; Purcell T. Baumgartner, an in- 
surance specialist in maritime underwrit- 
ing; Charles Kohlmeyer, Esq., a Loui- 
siana attorney specializing in admiralty 
law; and Benjamin W. Yancey, Esq., an- 


other Louisiana attorney specializing in. 


maritime and insurance law. 

The proceedings of the program en- 
titled “Legal Problems in Tidelands’? 
were printed» and distributed by the 
courtesty of the Offshore Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this study and wish to express my 
gratitude to the School of Law of Tulane 
University for its outstanding and excel- 
lent contribution. 

A preliminary study points up many 
and varied problems to which the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee will devote much of 
its time. There is the question arising 
in criminal law of double jeopardy be- 
cause of violations committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf area. Also, 
there is the question of possible mutiny 
when certain acts are committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf region. ‘There 
is the peculiar problem of contract law 
which _results from the drilling afd 
building operations in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf area. These are merely 
some of the problems which result from 
these two laws enacted in 1953. There 
are many others. 

It is my hope that the work which the 
subcommittee will undertake will gather 
sufficient facts and knowledge from the 
time and experience of operating under 
the laws so that a definite conclusion 
may be reached as to what, if anything, 
should be done in the way of amend- 
ments to existing law. It is agreed by 
most people that Congress made a very 
commendable effort in attempting to 
solve this difficult problem of submerged 
lands, but the true test of the success of 
that effort must be found in time and 
experience. The time has come to initi- 
ate a very necessary study in order that 
improvements may be made in the best 
interest of all parties involved, including 
the Government of the United States. 

Indicative of the many ramifications 
of this problem is a recent article which 


J. Skelly Wright are most pertinent 
under unanimous consent I include it 
with my statement. 


March 25 


The article follows: 

Outer CoNTINENTAL SHELF Poses LEGAL Prop. 
LEMS—JUNGE TALKS ON FIELDS OF Junispic. 
TION INVOLVED 


The outer Continental Shelf of this coyn. 
try’s coastal States presents numerous yp. 
solved legal problems, Federal district judge 
J. Skelly Wright, United States district coyrt 
eastern division of Louisiana, said Sunday 
night at the New Orleans Country Club. 

These problems, he said, occur in the fic]q; 
of criminal, contract, admiralty, and per. 
sonal-injury law and involve State-Federg 
jurisdiction, mutiny, and double jeopardy, 

Judge Wright was principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Tulane chapter o; 
Phi Delta Phi, international legal fraternity, 

He said that, according to the Outer Con. 
tinental Shelf Act of 1953, the area of the 
shelf seaward from the 3-mile line or other 

j State boundary shall be uncer the 
exclusive control of the United States. 

This control is exercised much in the same 
— er as @ post office or fort, Judge Wright 


But, he added, the civil and criminal laws 
of the adjacent State, where not in confic 
with the law, are to be applied by the Federa! 
district court to controversies “arising out of 
or in connection with” any mineral opera- 
tions in the shelf area. 


EXCEPTION CITED 


An exception to the application of the 
State law in the area, Judge Wright ex- 
plained, “seems to be that the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act supplants any State workmen's compen- 
sation statute which might otherwise be 
applicable.” 

The possibility of double jeopardy in crim- 
inal law, being tried twice in court for the 
same offense, is very much present in legal 
matters pertaining to the outer Continental 
Shelf, Judge Wright said. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in a previous 
Court case “that the same act may be pub- 
lished under State and Federal law without 
violating the 14th or 5th amendments or any 
other constitutional provision,” Judge Wright 
said. “The Court held that where there is 
dual sovereignty, there may be double 
jeopardy.” 

QUESTION ARISES 

This poses the question of whether States 
can continue to punish offenses committed 
seaward of their boundries now that boun- 
daries of States have been extended at least 
ate into the marginal sea, Judge Wright 

“If the doctrine of Hebert y. Lowisiana is 
to be followed, a person may be punished 
by a State government under the State penal 
statute, and then the same penal statute may 
be used by the Federal Government to exact 
an additional, and perhaps identical punish- 
ment,” he said. 

The question of possible mutiny also arises 
in legal prublems pertaining to the Outer 
Continental Shelf, Judge Wright said. 

MUTINY POSSIBILITY 

“If the fioatable, submersible drilling plat- 
forms which are used in the tidelands are to 
be considered vessels, are workers on these 
platforms who engage in economic strikes 
guilty of mutiny?” he asked.” It will be up to 
the courts to determine if these platforms 
are artificial islands or fixed structures.” 

An unsolved also occurs in con- 
tract law: To what extent is the building and 
operating of these drilling platforms subje‘' 
to State or Federal law or has the Outer 
Continental Shelf Act made a change in &x- 
isting approaches to the problem? 

Judge Wright said that the Outer Contin- 
ental Shelf Act “is not a utopian act but 
is a creditable one. Time and experience wi! 
probably indicate the necessity oi chang!ng 
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it. Most people agree that Congress has 
made a commendable effort to solve a very 
dificult problem involving the tidelands.” 
prior to Judge Wright's address, initiation 
ceremonies were held for 28 Tulane law stu- 
dents. Judge Wright received an honorary 
membership to Phi Delta Phi, which was pre- 
sented by Malcolm W. Monroe, New Orleans 
attorney and national vice president of the 


fraternity. 
TRS 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
put only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates’ shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oo credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecOrp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SECTION 182b. SamMeE; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the RecorpD with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included ‘in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61,-point 
type;- and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RrEcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the follewing day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer, will insert the words ~’Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form. part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGrEssionaL ReEcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the. manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm:inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as @ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for ail matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Better Water and More of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
‘president, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the Rec- 
orp an article entitled “Better Water and 
More of It,” which appeared in the South 
Dakota Stockgrower magazine for 
March, publication of the South Dakota 
stock Growers Association. 

This article, which I prepared, points 
out some of the problems facing the Na- 
tion and the individual in regard to 
water. Desalinization of water becomes 
more important as our use of water is 
stepped up and as use outstrips the dis- 
covery of new sources. The increase of 
the quality of water will go a long way in 
solving the problems of quantity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BETTER WATER AND MoRrE oF I 
(By United States Senator Francis CAsE) 
Your Uncle Sam is concerned with the 


growing shortage of water. 

President Eisenhower said to me a couple 
years ago that he regarded water as our most 
critical natural resource.. 

A table presented to our Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works gives these figures show- 
ing the increased water requirements of the 
United States: 


Billions of gallons per day in United States 








Type of use 1900 1955 





And the projected use based on the trends 
of our industry and civilization indicates a 
total 1975 requirement of 377 billion: gallons 
of water per day. J 

But we can bring the problem a lot closer 
to South Dakota than these statistics. ° 

Is there a stock grower who has not at 
some time had a water problem? 

Uncle Sam has some costly lessons on 
water—and so have individual farmers and 
tanchers. j 

A few years ago one rancher showed me a 
well on which he had spent $400 that had 
plenty of water but it was so strong his cattle 
would not touch it. 

And I have seen horses at various times 
be 8 crippled feet said to be due to alkali 

ater, 

Last week hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works brought out that 
the Government had spent $7,500,000 on the 


a 
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Shadehill Dam and Reservoir on Grand River 
but that up to date, the experts are not 
ready to say the stored water can be safely 
used for irrigation. 

Also that the Government had spent sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars getting ready 
to build a dam on the Moreau River near 
Bixby but suspended operations when it was 
discovered that the twater was likely to 
make certain soils too tight for plant growth 
and limit the crops that could be grown on 
other soils. 

So, it occurs to me to report a bit about 
what the Government is doing on this two- 
headed problem: the quantity and quality of 
stock water. 

Quantity of water has always been the first 
question, of course. 

From 1910-11 and from 1981-37, I have 
some vivid memories of wells going dry, shal- 
low dams drying out, creeks turning into 
muddy pools few and far between. 

And, within the past 3 years, a lot of 
springs that had been good for 50 years have 
turned into a clump of dry hoof tracks. 

Along about 1937-38, the Government 
started measurably to help build stock-water 
dams. 

That was my first term in the House of 
Representatives and, coming from “the short- 
grass country,” I tried to do what I could 
to develop a useful program. 

Dams that were deep did not dry out when 
August came. In the 20 years that it has 
been my privilege to boost this dam-build- 
ing program, over 90,000 stockwater dams 
have been built in South Dakota. They will 
average about 1 acre each in surface area— 
together, 90,000 acres of water surface. 

But, just as the deep-draw dams that 
called for heavy equipment to pack and roll 
the dirt replaced the disappointing dams that 
we once built with horse-drawn scrapers and 
fresnos, so now we are turning in many 
places to “scoop-outs” that are deeper in 
ratio to surface area and offer the least pos- 
sible chance for evaporation. 

But whether dam or scoop-out, most of 
these projects would be beyond the capa- 
bility of the average farmer’s equipment. 
So, through the ASC program which pays 
so much per cubic yard, or through the use 
of jointly owned equipment in a Soil Con- 
servation District and its technical assist- 
ance, water facilities are being provided that 
individual farmers could not provide. 

These programs should continue. 

There is another problem. It was prob- 
ably best expressed most graphically in that 
couplet of the shipwrecked sailor who 
found— 

“Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


Government attention is now also going 
to the quality of water as one way to in- 
crease the quantity. 

That’s the why of the desalination re- 
search program started by a bill which I 
sponsored in the Senate a few years ago and 
extended last year. 

This program seeks to find answers, if 


‘such exist, to the problem of the rancher 


who spent the $400 drilling and hit a strong 
vein of water, plenty of it, but too strong 
for his stock to touch. 

It is to find the answer, if it exists, for the 
farmer and the government who prepare to 
irrigate but discover that some water sours 
certain soils or makes them so tight in a few 


years that the water will not percolate 
through it—or possibly produces forage that 
seems to founder livestock occasionally if 
selenium is present. The Agriculture Year- 
book for 1948 on grass says: 

“Alkali disease, the chronic type of selen- 
ium poisoning, is characterized by dullness 
and lack of vitality, depraved appetite, rough 
coat in horses and cattle, loss of hair from the 
mane and tail of horses and from the switch 
of cattle, soreness and sloughing of the hoofs, 
and stiffness of the joints.” 

So—the program of research for the de- 
salting of water has a real meaning for both 
the grower of livestock and the government 
when money is spent on increasing the quan- 
tity of water. The quality must be worth 
the effort, too. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seaton has just 
sent me a report on the progress in desalina- 
tion research for the past year. 

The so-called membrane electrodialysis 
process, it is now believed, can take the salt 
out of water for about 50 cents per thousand 
gallons. 

The rotary distillation process promises to 
run about the same in moderately sized 
quantities—but may be cheaper. 


This distillation process, right now, how- 
ever, must find a way to overcome the de- 
posits of scale. It’s like getting rid of the 
scale in mother’s old teakettle. The mem- 
brane process has one advantage of turning 
out a sludge that carries away the salts. 

Solar and freezing processes are receiving 
increasing attention. They would use cheap 
natural sources of energy, of course—the sun 
and the cold. 

In solar processes, the trick is to catch the 
moisture that evaporates in the process 
which takes place when a pond dries at the 
edges and leaves that white alkali ring. 

At the present, all of these processes are in 
the research state, but some of them offer 
considerable promise. 

The time may come, however, when, as a 
result of this Government research, that the 
ordinary stockgrower may be able to run his 
water through some sort of a wringer and 
take out the salts, improve the taste and have 
the water so soft that his wife will not need 
extra soap powders or detergents. 





Reduction of the Federal Budget—Power 
of the Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are all concerned with the prob- 
lem of reducing the vastly inflated Fed- 
eral Budget. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
published this morning, has commented 
on one aspect of the problem. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

POWER OF THE PURSE 


Amid all the shadowboxing between the 
administration and Congress over the size 
of the 1958 budget both sides must realize 
that Congress has actually lost much of its 
control over annual expenditures by the 
Federal Government, The obsolete way in 
which appropriations are handled by, the 
national legislature means in fact that the 
people's “power of the purse’’—one of the 
basic features of a representative democ- 
racy—has to a large degree been dissipated. 

If Congress is to recover this essential fea- 
ture of self-government, one vital step would 
be passage of a Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation on which House hearings will be- 
gin today. This measure would put con- 
gressional appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis, which simply 
means that Congress would vote funds for 
expenditures each year on the basis of esti- 
mates of goods and services actually to be 
received. Though this may seem the only 
logical way to keep a budget, it is not the pro- 
cedure now foHowed, under which vast sums 
are voted that may not be paid out for years 
to come. 

The proposed Hoover Commission bill 
would change present methods so that Con- 
gress would be in a position to review costs. 
and expenditures each year and thus know 
whether or not additional funds were justi- 
fied, as well as to recover funds not actually 
spent. A measure to this end passed the 
Senate last year, but was knocked out in the 
House; it again has strong Senate support, 
but faces a tough battle against the op- 
ponents of change, among whom Representa- 
tive Taser, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, is one:of the most prominent. 
The President is for it and so are the Na- 
tion’s top fiscal officers and an impressive 
array of nonpolitical experts in budgeting 
and accounting. A special Presidential mes- 
sage to Congress would help immeasurably at 
this time if the White. House is: really in- 
terested in advancing the chances of this 
important bill. 





Richard Evelyn Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the people of our country. were sad- 
dened by the death of that intrepid ex- 
plorer, that heroic pioneer, that great 
American, the conqueror of the land, of 
the sea, and of the air, the late Adm. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd.. In the New York 
Times of March 13 there was a beautiful 
and richly deserved editorial written in 
tribute to Admiral Byrd, his life and 
service. I wish every American could 
read the tribute, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RicHarRD EvELYN Byrrp 

Adventure calls to every man, but few 
have answered so aptly or won greater re- 
wards than Richard E. Byrd. The lure of 
far-off places, to set one’s foot where no 
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man has gone before, to be the first to round 
the Cape of Good Hope, to cross the Atlan- 
tic, to circumnavigate the globe—such were 
the dreams of men until the chosen one 
came along and made them realities. 

Richard Byrd was the first man to fly 
over the North and South-Poles.. The Ant- 
arctic has ceased to be an unknown sea 
largely because of his work. The loneliest 
of all continents is now peopled with men 
from the far corners of the-world. It was 
Admiral Byrd, more than any one person, 
who made it known to the man in every 
street. As author and lecturer he literally 
popularized the Antarctic. 

The United States is down there strongly 
because Richard Byrd drove the opening 
wedges and planted the American flag. The 
concept of polar defense—north and south— 
was based on his explorations, at least in 
the beginning. The preparatory work for 
the geophysical year in the Antarctic, now 
almost ready to start, was for several months 
partly under Admiral Byrd’s direction as 
head of the United States Navy’s Operation 
Deep Freeze. 

He was to have gone to the Antarctic a 
few months ago to rejoin his expedition, but, 
as we know now, “Death was at his shoul- 
der.” It was ironical—and a bit sad—that 
such a man should die in bed. An explorer 
would want to go as the old Ulysses did— 


“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.” 


Such men are not easy characters. They 
burn with a bright flame. They go their 
way alone, partly because they stand on a 
narrow summit. They do not belong to 
friends or even, in a certain sense, to their 
families. They are men of the world, the 
sort of men who carry the world forward, 
who open horizons, who make a mark on 
history’s pages that cam never be erased. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd was such a man. 





Montana Legislative Memorials Stress 
Federal Indian Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 ~ 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr: President, the 
people of Montana are concerned over 
the inadequacy of Federal policy regard- 
ing Indians. This concern was expressed 
in several memorials to Congress by the 
Montana State Legislature, which re- 
cently adjourned. 

The lead editorial of the March 8 issue 
of the Great Falls Tribune deals with 
this subject, concluding that “a Federal 
program more responsive to Indian needs 
is highly essential.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, entitled “Montana Legislative 
Memorials Stress Federal Indian Neg- 
lect,” printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, ° 


as follows: 
Montana L&GISLATIVE MEMORIALS STRESS 
FEDERAL INDIAN NEGLECT m 
In four joint memorials to Congress and 
the Secretary of Interior, the 35th Montana 
Legislature has given recognition to special 
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problems relating to Indian welfare ang em. 
ployment. ; 

In the manner of their passage these ma. 
morials given bipartisan endorsement to ,,. 
tive efforts of Montana’s Democratic <p... 
ators and Representatives in Congress to 0). 
tain more responsive Federal performan:p 
to deal with Indian family subsisten,. 
health, education, and welfare. a 

Legislative memorials from small-popy!,. 





tion States may not have great impact on th, 
whole body of Congress but these serve ;, 
emphasize a distress situation that is quite 


common to the whole Federal effort to sni;; 
American Indians from Federal wardship 
and reservation status to integrated citizen. 
ship in our social and economic life. Thijs; is 
a desirable longtime objective but it is one 
that-cannot be realized by mere legislative 
or departmental decree, 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 passed both 
the senate and the house of the legislature 
by unanimous vote. It requests that Federa| 
money be made available to depressed Ip. 
dian areas to be utilized in promoting em. 
ployment of Indian citizens at or near res. 
ervation areas in Montana. 

House Joint Memorial No. 6 requests 
thorough congressional study of the effect 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon 
the American Indians’ family life, and the 
advisability of extending family assistance 
programs to Indians away from reservations. 
It applies specifically to the Hill 57 situation 
in Great Falls. . 

There is a bill pending in the United States 
Senate (S. 964), introduced by Senator Pam, 
H. Dovetas, of Illinois, and cosponsored by 
Senators Murray, MANSFIELD and others, de- 
signed to give Federal assistance along lines 
set forth in the Montana Memorial No. 5, 

A Federal program more responsive to In- 
dian needs is highly essential. 





Responsibility of the Office of Defense for 
Mobilization in. the Event of Nuclear 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the recurring and deeply 
disturbing thoughts of our time is the 
tremendous responsibility which would 
be placed on our Government in terms 
of the survival of our population should 
an atomic war break out. That awe- 
some responsibility has been placed upon 
the shoulders of Gordon Gray, of North 
Carolina. He is the man who must plan 
against such a catastrophe. Our pray- 
ers are with him for success. 

The distinguished and perceptive col- 
umnist, Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, calls our attention to this prob- 
lem this morning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco), 
as follows: 

Barrier TO CHaos rn Event or NUCLEAR WA8 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHIncton, March 25.—The President 
Was speaking relatively the other day when 
he described the job of the Secretary of State 
as the greatest and most important in the 
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world. The Presidency itself 1s, of course, 
greater and more important, and there are 
comparative aspects in the immediate work 
of certain military defense officials. 

But what is not generally understood is 
that, in event of a nuclear weapons attack 
on this country, @ Federal administrator who 
rarely comes to public attention will have 
responsibilities of such magnitude that only 
those of the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
of the overall military commander, and of 
the President himself will be comparable. 
And in a large degree their ability to func- 
tion will depend on how well this adminis- 
trator has planned and executes his hercu- 
Jean task. co : 
ODM DIRECTOR’S DUTY 

The reference is to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization in which Gordon 
Gray, of North Carolina, has just succeeded 
pr. Arthur 8. Flemming, of Ohio. To this 
office a number of statutes dating back to the 
emergency laws of the thirties, and seven 
Executive orders, have assigned the duty of 
maintaining the national economy and the 
continuity of the Federal Government, and 
its liaisons with State governments and the 
people, if and when a devastating atomic 
attack on the United States cripples the 
natural order and requires relocating the 
executive branch outside Washington. 

Unless governmental and economic chaos 
is to follow such an attack, and the people— 
in the lack of visible government—are to be 
subject to the threat to their morale implicit 
in such a condition, Gordon Gray and his 
staff must be ready and effective. 

SOME VAST RESPONSIBILITIES 

To be ready and effective these are some 
of the accomplishments they must demon- 
strate: 

The safe relocation.of the President and 
his principal administrators in places and 
in circumstances where they can continue 
to function. 

The transfer of defense industries and 
labor from ruined installations to other oper- 
ating installations without disastrous loss 
of time and efficiency; and the maintenance 
of transport. 

The establishment or maintenance of con- 
stant communications among all Govern- 
ment units, between these and the people 
and between these and the States. 

A list of substitutes, who will be ready 
= trained, for officials lost, killed or dis- 

led. 

A shelter system for populations in the 
direct path of the attack or open to its 
radioactive aftermath. (The incredible, in- 
soluble problems presented by the proposal 
of mass evacuation of cities inclines toward 
the probability that this shelter system 
eventually will be composed of single and 
group units in homes and multiple-tenant 
buildings.) 

EVERYDAY AUTHORITIES 


These are only a few of the responsibilities 
for which Gray and his staff must be pre- 
pared in event of an atomic attack which 
would call them into play. Not only does 
ordinary imagination stagger at contem- 
plating the assignment; it goes out like a 
light. Yet unless these and other responsi- 
bilities of the director of the ODM are met, 
if and when, the ability of the United States 
to retaliate in kind on the aggressor, or even 
to inflict greater damage than received, will 
be of greatly reduced importance in deter- 
mining the basic consequences of the war. 

In the everyday, immediate work of the 
Executive branch the ODM also exercises a 
great number of important functions. The 
director acts for the President to direct, con- 
trol and coordinate all the mobilization op- 
erations of the Government. These are not 


limited to manpower, production, procure- 
ment, stabilization and transport on the do- 
mestic front. He fixes the policies for estab- 
lishing and maintaining an adequate stock- 
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pile of strategic materials, which makes him 
the arbiter of the flow of certain imports. 
He must approve the rate and pace of the 
exchange for agricultural commodities of 
strategic and critical materials acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. He co- 
ordinates policies and standards for the de- 
velopment of telecommunications; he assigns 
radio frequencies to Government agencies. 
And s0 on. 
CABINET AND NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


By statute Gray is a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council. By Presidential se- 
lection he is a menrber of the Cabinet. And 
because of the nature and variety of his 
functions there is hardly any subject, in- 
cluding the current discussions of legislation 
on Presidential “inability” to govern, arising 
in any of these groups to which the director 
of the ODM has no active relation. Yet, 
since he is the only member of the groups 
without a vested interest in some depart- 
ment or agency, his objectivity in council is 
established a priori. 

As Washington agencies go, Gray works 
with the aid of a corporal’s guard, through 
he is authorized to perform his functions 
through other agencies he may select. This 
is the equipment, and these are the terrify- 
ing responsibilities, of the quiet, very able, 
little heralded public servant from North 
Carolina. 





Natural Gas Service in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I had a conference with Mr. Jerome 
Kuykendall, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, relative to a ques- 
tion which is discussed in an editorial 
entitled “FPC Should Act,” which ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
March 22, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FPC SHOULD AcT 

Minnesota continues to be deprived of 
the benefits of full natural gas service, espe- 
cially in the Iron Range region, because the 
Federal Power Commission in Washington 
cannot seem to make up its mind on one 
important question. This is which American 
company is to be permitted to hook up with 
the Canadian gas fields and import fuel from 
there. A 

This indecision on the part of the FPC 
may result in higher prices for natural-gas 
consumers in Minnesota, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and elsewhere. American 
distributing companies hold tentative con- 
tracts with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines for 
purehase of Canadian gas at specified rates. 
But some of these contracts run out later 
this year if not made permanent through 
approval by the FPC. If new contracts have 
to be negotiated later on, the Canadian 
wholesale.price probably will go up. This 
would mean higher retail prices eventually. 

‘Trans-Canada Pipe Lines is ready and will- 
ing to sell gas to American buyers at or near 
the Minnesota border. At least two Ameri- 
can companies are ready to buy it on long- 
term agreements. But no deal can be con- 
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summated until the FPC in Washington de- 
cides which company gets official approval 
to proceed. Hearings have dragged out for 
more than a year. Long recesses taken by 
the FPC keep piling up the delays. Every- 
body concerned wishes to expedite proceed- 
ings except, apparently, the Government of- 
ficials at Washington who must make a 
decision. 

Governor Freeman, Senators THye and 
HUMPHREY, and officials of other interested 
States have appealed for action. Still the 
FPC does not move. 

Aside from the direct interest of this part 
of the country in getting additional gas sup- 
plies, there is a larger national stake in- 
volved. The Minnesota connection with the 
big Canadian fields would tie in the far- 
flung national network of gas pipelines in 
the United States with a new and valuable 
source of reserve fuel in event of a national- 
defense emergency. The sooner this is done 
the better. It is time for the Federal Power 
Commission to get off the fence and make 
Canadian gas available to a _ responsible 
American distributing company. 





Passport Service Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appears in the March issue of 
Travel News, the official publication of 
the American Society of Travel Agents, 
Inc. 

This article describes the tremendous 
changes which have occurred in the past 
year in the Passport Office and its field 
agencies in terms of efficiency and serv- 
ice to the public. Every Member of 
Congress will be interested in the im- 
provements detailed herein. 

I wish to congratulate the Passport 
Director, Frances Knight, for the unusu- 
ally effective job she has performed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Passport SERVICE TODAY 

Any travel agent who has helped a client 
to obtain a passport recently must have no- 
ticed the change that has come over the 
United States Passport Office. Just how deep 
and fundamental that change has been, how- 
ever, few realize. 

In a talk before the New York chapter of 
ASTA last month Frances G. Knight, Direc- 
tor of the Office since 1955, explained it this 
way: the new look in the Office empha- 
sizes speed and courtesy, in addition to con- 
sideration of the general comfort and good 
service due an American citizen by a respon- 
sible Government agency. 

The speed has come through the introduc- 
tion of modern business machines and mod- 
ern management practices. Now the average 
citizen receives his passport in less than a 
week; in case of necessity, he can have it 
almost immediately. Two-way teletype com- 
munications between Washington and the 
field offices permit clearance of an uncom- 
plicated application in a matter of minutes 
and the passport itself can be made up on 
the spot. 
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ELBOW ROOM 


The comfort is reflected in the Washing- 
ton headquarters office, the new Los Angeles 
agency, the remodeled New York office and 
soon will be found in the Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco agencies. 
The New York office, for instance, has had 
800 square feet added to its space. No longer 
does the man making out his application 
have his elbow joggled by the people waiting 
in iine for an agent. The writing desks are 
now located in the entrance room, some dis- 
tance from the information counter. This 
information counter, incidentally, takes mere 
inquiries out of the agents’ lines and permits 
faster processing of applicants. 

No longer do the witnesses, frequently eld- 
erly, have to stand while waiting for appli- 
cants to reach an agent. There are comfort- 
able benches for them. to sit on until needed. 

Nor does anyone wishing an application 
blank now have to wait in an agent’s line 
to obtain one. There are application forms 
in a rack beside the information counter to 
be taken as needed. (The travel agency 
which sent its messenger to the New York 
office for two application forms for its clients, 
only to have him return empty-handed be- 
cause he was told applicants had to come 
in person for the forms, will not run into 
this difficulty today.) 


PLEASANT COMFORT 


The office, which is completely air-con- 
ditioned, is a pleasant place in which to do 
business. All but two of the walls are a 
light gray. One, at the end of the entrance 
area, is deep coral—almost rust color—and 
the wall opposite the agents’ counter is cov- 
ered with a sea blue, woven-design wallpaper. 
The benches in this room are upholstered in 
deep coral plastic material which can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth. In each 
room there is a 9- by 12-foot United States 
Army map of the world on which the loca- 
tions of American embassies and consular 
offices are marked. Behind the information 
counter is the seal of the United States, 
flanked by two United States flags. Miss 
Knight believes that those coming to the 
office should be reminded that this is a Gov- 
ernment agency where one of the most valu- 
able documents in the world today is ob- 
tained—a United States passport. 

The thinking behind her use of color was 
described at the New York meeting by Miss 
Knight: “I believe it is generally agreed by 
those who have studied environment that 
certain colors have a psychological effect on 
people. I believe they call it ‘color_impulse.’ 
I am not expert in this field. I only know 
that the colors usually found in Govern- 
ment offices depress me and I have been de- 
termined to brighten up passport agencies 
wherever they are not located in Federal 
buildings. 

“One of the universities recently reported 
that colors have been found to have a phys- 
ical as well as psychological effect on in- 
dividuals and cited the results of one experi- 
ment which indicated that a shift in wall 
colors from buff to pale green helped increase 
efficiency of a group of Government employ- 
ees by 5% percent. The so-called cool col- 
ors keep people calm and collected while the 
vibrant colors animate people. I have se- 
lected cool colors for the decor of passport 
agencies with a spot of vibrant color here 
and there to keep people happy as well as 
calm.” 

ZIG-ZAG EFFICIENCY 


Another feature of the New York office, 
which has proved popular with the public, is 
the zig-zag agents’ counter, similar to those 
used in some banks. In this arrangement 
the conversation between applicant and 
agent cannot be overheard by those in the 
other lines. This same type of counter is 
planned for the San Francisco and Chicago 
Offices; in Los Angeles plastic partitions 
were used. 
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Nor has the agent behind the counter been 
overlooked. His work space has been de- 
signed for ease and efficiency and his chair 
for comfort. (Incidentally, Miss Knight says 
she sat in chairs all over New York before 
she finally found the type she sought in a 
bank,. where it was used by the tellers.) 
Good working conditions generally make for 
better public relations, for the employee 
works swiftly and in a pleasant frame of 
mind. : 

Here is a tip travel agents might pass on 
to their clients: tell them not to go to the 
passport agency at“noon if they can avoid 
it. That is when the big rush is on, and 
agents have to eat lunch just like everyone 
else. 

All passport agents are given a week of in- 
doctrination in the headquarters in Wash- 
ington. They see how the system works; 
they become acquainted with the people with 
whom they deal by phone, letter, or teletype. 
They learn the answers to many of the ques- 
tions they are asked by the men and women 
facing them across the counter. 

BEHIND SCENE CHANGES 

These are the changes the passport-seek- 
ing traveler sees and appreciates. But the 
deeper-seated changes, the more important 
ones, have occurred in the Washington head- 
quarters. The move from the antiquated 
Winder Building to larger, modern office 
space permitted the reorganization of the 
work along modern business lines. Take 
the matter of filing. Modern sorting devices 
now speed paper handling to the point that 
filing production has increased from 300 per 
day per clerk to 1,300. 

Explained Miss Knight in her New York 
speech: “A backlog of one million unfiled or 
partially filed documents which were stored 
in scattered boxes and under tables, desks 
and on top of cabinets for lack of equipment, 
space and manpower, when I became director 
of the Passport Office, has now been filed.” 

A source of friction with the public has 
been eliminated in this way: “Birth evidence 
and other private documents are returned 
to applicants, reducing the need to refer to 
old files and making possible the disposal of 
old records. This new policy~has also elimi- 
nated considerable argumentative corre- 
spondence between citizens who wanted 
their birth and baptismal certificates re- 
turned after they had been officially re- 
corded and the Passport Office, which re- 
fused to do so.” 

Modern business methods of handling 
mail now bring answers to uncomplicated 
correspondence within a week or 10 days. 
“Complicated cases which involve legal 
problems or long searches'in our files take 
much longer,” Miss Knight said, “but these 
are being reduced as our correspondence 
training program progresses.” 

In the summer of 1955, 5,000 general in- 
quiries were found that had not been an- 
swered for the lack of men, money, and 
machinery. 

“To speed up and facilitate the handling 
of applications by the field agencies,” Miss 
Knight stated, “we have installed Teletype 
facilities in our offices in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. The immediate result of this 
installation has been a 60-percent reduction 
in communication costs. It has also speeded 
up service to applicants who have required 
passports in an emergency.” 

TIME, MONEY SAVING TECHNIQUES 

This is just one example of how modern 
techniques have not only provided better 
service but actually reduced costs. In a 
report to the United States Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations 
it up in this way: : 

“While passport in 1956 in- 


creased 47 percent over 1952, the number of 
equivalent full-time employees increased 28 
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percent and the total salary Cost (on a 195, 
conversion basis) increased by only 23 per. 
cent. If the production per employee ;, 
1952 were in effect in 1956 it would hays 
taken 50 additional employees at a cost o; 
$218,150 to process the applications.” : 

The passport itself has been redesigneg 
and reduced from 32 to 20 pages as a resujt 
of a survey of expired passports which inqj- 
cated that 88 percent used less than 16 pages 
This not only resulted in a substantial sayjino 
in paper and printing costs but means lec; 
bulk in the traveler’s handbag or coat 
pocket. 

Changing the page on which the office 
must type the applicant’s vital statistics 
from vertical to horizontal makes it possibje 
for this work to be done on an ordinary type. 
writer. Formerly a special machine had to 
be used and a person especially trained to 
use it. 

The one old-fashioned operation which 
the office has not been able to change, how. 
ever, is the affixing of the photograph. This 
is still done by hand with a glue pot ang 
electric iron. Anyone who can lick this 
problem at a cost of less than a new atomic 
submarine should communicate with Miss 
Knight immediately. 

A machine which does away with irritating 
delays in answering inquiries is the Ro!)- 
Dex Trans-Dex file. “This machine,” said 
Miss Knight, “is used in our telephone and 
public inquiry section and will hold as many 
as 580,000 individual status cards at one 
time, making available for quick reference 
the name of the applicant, the receipt date 
of the application, and its current status. 
Thus, our information clerks and operators 
are now able to tell, in a matter of seconds, 
whether a passport has been issued, when it 
was mailed, where it was sent, or whether the 
application is being held for further infor- 
mation.” 

One activity of the Passport Office, which 
can be of direct. benefit to travel agencies, 
especially when dealing with clients making 
their first trip abroad, was outlined by Miss 
Knight. “All literature issued by the Pass- 
port Office,” she said, “has been revised, re- 
written, or revitalized with new formats in 
the past year. We are cooperating with other 
agencies of government to make travel! in- 
formation better known to the public. We 
have placed in all passport agencies large 
posters advising applicants of passport fees 
and requirements in brief. We have issued 
a pocket-size folder entitled ‘You and Your 
Passport’ for distribution to the public in 
passport agencies. This gives general guid- 
ance to the applicant with regard to obtain- 
ing proof of American citizenship, photo- 
graphs, passport fees, vaccinations and in- 
oculations, care of the passport, visas and 
other entry documents, and general tips on 
getting along abroad. The brochure is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
at the Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington.” 

COMPILATION OF APPLICATIONS 

An innovation which is important to the 
entire travel industry is the statistical unit 
which the Passport Office: has established. 
“Statistical information is now being com- 
plied on the basis of a tabulation of 80 per- 
cent of the applications received by the Pass- 
port Office” which “gives us the data re- 
quired to chart our future in terms of serv- 
ice to the public as well as the transporta- 
tion and travel industries,” explained Miss 
Knight. 

As the wife of Wayne Parrish, publisher of 
Official Airline Guide and other aviation pub- 
lications, Frances Knight understands the 
travel industry’s point of view as well as that 
of the Government. “I am very anxious to 
establish and maintain a close relationship 
with all segments of the travel industry,” she 
told her New York audience, “in order to af- 
ford us the opportunity to discuss our 
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ual problems and ideas on the 
mutoversent of services to traveling Amer- 
jeans. 
again, at the close of her talk, speaking of 
the in of jet transportation in 
commercial aviation, Miss Knight said: 
-with such speed and volume of traffic 
literally around the corner in terms of fiscal 
year planning, the Passport Office stresses the 
need for vision in its role as a public service. 
I strongly advocate a close liaison with the 
travel industry and a coordination of all 
activities in the Federal Government which 
influence or pertain to overseas travel * * *. 
we forecast the receipt of 814,000 applica- 
tions in fiseal 1960 or an increase of 45.2 per- 
cent over the applications received in fiscal 
1956. Industry sources indicate that this 
prediction is too conservative. In any event, 
I firmly believe that it is our job to chart the 
future and be prepared to service American 
travelers with speed, courtesy, and efficiency.” 





Crises Are Chronic in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON.B. JOHNSON 


<OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the current situation in the 
Middle East, I believe that the American 
people are developing a high degree of 
understanding. As one contribution to 


that understanding, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, one of the most influen- 
tial newspapers of my State, recently 
published an excellent editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crises ARE CHRONIC IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Peace again is on a precarious perch as 
the threat of hostilities between Egypt and 
Israel persists over the Gaza strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba area. Middle East crises have 
become more or less chronic since Egyptian 
President Nasser was enraged by cancella- 
tion of United States aid for the Aswan Dam 
project. 

The United Nations forces are in a delicate 
position between the forces of the two rival 
countries in the Middle East. Egyptian 
troops are in the Gaza strip by reason of 
the 1949 armistice agreement giving Egypt 
control of that small area. But Israel is 
apprehensive lest the strip be used as in 
= past for Egyptian raids on Israeli terri- 
ory. 

The other critical area, the Aqaba Gulf 
region, developed dangerous potentialities 
from the time Egypt in 1951 took over the 
Tiran Islands at the mouth of the gulf, 
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Egypt against Israel in instances where they 
already have not done so. This is the diffi- 
cult situation in handling Nasser as circum- 
stances otherwise would warrant. 

The key to the Egyptian leader's recalci- 
trance may well be found in the precarious 
economic condition of his country. Nasser’s 
government sorely is in need of finances, and 
the Soviet Union is loath to fill that vacuum 
after having extended him military aid and 
advice. The rubles are needed at home. 

Nasser’s course not too faintly resembles 
an effort at blackmail. He should not be 
allowed to make a farce of the United Na- 
tions and to push aside its troops, com- 
mitted only to preventing war in the Middle 
East. At the same time, Israel should not 
be thrown to the wolves in the Middle East 
so that Western Europe may have its oil. 
The crisis there should not be oversimpli- 
fied, and it calls for the ablest diplomacy 
with a resolute stand. 





Are Corporations Big Enough? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, at this time there is much dis- 
cussion in regard to big business and 
small business. We who live in the 
United States are interested in both. 

In the March 23, 1957, issue of the 
magazine Business Week appears a very 
interesting summary of a statement made 
by Mr. Roger Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp.. The sum- 
mary is entitled “Are Corporations Big 
Enough?” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ARE CORPORATIONS BIG ENOUGH? 

This is an age when big business is de- 
precated—and often deplored—simply be- 
cause it is big. 

Yet Roger Blough, chairman of United 
States Steel Corp., has stepped to bat with an 
arresting question. He asks: Are our big 
corporations. big enough to do all that the 
American people expect of them? 

Blough starts with the proposition that the 
great enterprises of America are the result— 
simply and solely—of the great exnectations 
of the American people. Through history 
it has been the nature of man to have great 
expectations—and he has created the in- 
struments through which those expectations 
could be realized. 

Today the United States has more than 
4 million businesses designed to meet the 
wants and needs of people. Many are small 
and their number is growing as the variety 
of demands made on them increases. A 


few are very big—and their size is grow-° 


ing as the expectations of people soar. 

Blough points out all of these businesses 
have been created by the American people 
themselves—by their actions as consum- 
ers, investors, and workers. By simply with- 
holding their patronage, their investment, or 
their services, these people can regulate—or 
destroy—these businesses. 

Over the years, these expectations have 
led businesses to develop from the entre- 


preneurship to the partnership to the mod- 
ern corporation, “where hundreds of thou- 
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sands of persons provide the necessary capital 
and share the risks involved.” 

Blough thinks he sees the next significant 
step already taking form: the corporations 
joining with each other in partnerships. 

He cites the development of raw mate- 
rials, It has become “so expensive and 
involves such risks, that a number of large 
steel companies have had to band together 
to develop faraway iron resources.” 

Blough also points to the instances where 
several companies have joined to create the 
titanium industry, to the utilities going into 
partnership to develop atomic power for 
peacetime use, and, finally, the joining to- 
gether of the great oil companies to develop 
Middle East oil. 

Clearly, as the United States population 
grows, as we have to go farther for resources, 
as technology continues to expand in every 
direction, and as expectations grow, there’s 
the possibility of more and more of these 
joint ventures. 

Blough doesn’t attempt a prophecy on 
whether joint ventures or the big corpora- 
tions will grow. 

He does point out that in the past bigness 
hasn't developed into the threat many peo- 
ple expected. United States Steel in 1909 
represented 22 percent of all the assets of the 
100 largest industrial corporations. United 
States Steel has more than doubled its as- 
sets since. But new industries and new 
companies have risen. United States Steel's 
assets now represent only 4 percent of the 
assets of the 100 biggest corporations. 

And Blough does believe that any arbitrary 
limitation that may be placed on corpora- 
tions must automatically place similar limits 
upon the realization of man’s expectations. 

The whole question of bigness and how 
you measure it is one of the most tangled in 
economics. The smallest auto company is a 
giant compared to the biggest companies fn 
many industries. 

There are also many limitations—tangible 
and intangible—on the growth of corpora- 
tions. These are evident enough so that 
there is no serious move underway today 
to reduce the size of eorporations. Neverthe- 
less, the picture Blough raises will raise ques- 
tions in the minds of many people. 

We think the chairman of United States 
Steel has done the country a real service 
in casting the controversy over bigness in 
realistic terms. He may well have helped 
to reduce the controversy over measuring 
bigness—and to expand the effort to fulfill 
the evergrowing expectations of Americans. 





Bar Endorses Hastings for United States 
Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Bar Endorses Hastings for 
United States Judge,” which was pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Star of March 
23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Bark ENpDORSES HASTINGS FOR UNITED STATES 
JUDGE 

The Indianapolis Bar Association's board 
of managers yesterday announced endorse- 
ment of John S. Hastings, of Washington, 
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Ind., for fudge of the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago. 

Howard P. Travis, president of the local 
bar, reported that he sent letters of notifica- 
tion to Senator James O, EastLanp, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
makes recommendation on the judicial ap- 
pointment to the Senate. Letters also were 
sent to both Indiana Senators. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower nominated Hastings 
to the Federal bench a week ago. 

Hastings, a Washington lawyer since 1924, 
is president of the board of trustees of Indi- 
ana University. He would replace Judge 
Earl Major, of Illinois, on the appeals court 
bench. 


A Constitutional Flaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include three articles by 
James Reston in the New York Times of 
March 19, 20, and 21, 1957, entitled “A 
Constitutional Flaw—I, II, and III”: 
[From the New York Times of March 19, 1957] 
A ConsTiruTionaL Fiaw, I—A Discussion 

OF THE HisToriIcAL Issues INVOLVED IN A 

PRESIDENT’S INABILITY 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, March 18.—Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has started a fascinat- 
ing and possibly historic debate by recom- 
mending action to remove what is perhaps 
the most serious flaw in the Constitution. 

This is article II, section 1, clause 6, which 
raises, but does not answer precisely, a num- 
ber of questions about what happens in the 
“inability” of the President to “discharge the 
powers and duties” of his office. 

The language is clear enough that the Vice 
President should substitute for the President, 
but it does not answer beyond serious chal- 
lenge these questions: 

What constitutes “inability’’? 

Who is to determine when an “inability” 
exists and when it ceases? The President 
himself, who might be unconscious, or de- 
ranged, or captured in time of war? The 
Vice President, who is an interested party? 
Or some third distinguished and disinter- 
ested group? 

What does the Vice President take over 
during a President's “inability”—the “powers 
and duties” of the Presidency for the dura- 
tion of the President's “inability” or the 
office itself. 

A LIMITED ANSWER 

John Dickinson, of Delaware, raised this 
problem at the ConstitutionarConvention in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brownell now proposes to 
answer, and his answer is limited: Amend 
the Constitution, he says, in two respects— 
(1) make clear that the President himself 
has the power to declare his own “inability,” 
and (2) most important, clarify, in any case 
of “inability,” that the President does not 
forfeit his office, but merely hands over his 
powers and duties temporarily for the dura- 
tion of his “inability.” 

The root of the problem is that article II, 
section 1, clause 6 makes no clear distinction 
between what the Vice President does in the 
death of the President and in the “inability” 
of the President. It says: 
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“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what offi- 
cer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disabil- 
ity be removed, or a President shall be 
elected.” 


COMPLICATED BY PRECEDENT 


Many distinguished constitutional lawyers 
have argued that the phrase “until the dis- 
ability be removed” clearly implies that the 
Vice President should take over, not the office 
of the Presidency, but merely the tem: 
exercise of the powers and duties of the office. 

Constitutional precedent, however, has 
complicated the issue. Although many er- 
perts think the Founding Fathers intended 
the Vice President to be merely an acting 
President when the President died, John 
Tyler succeeded to the Presidency itself after 
the death of William Henry Harrison in 1841. 
And, of course, six other Vice Presidents from 
Tyler to Truman, also took the Presidential 
oath of office after the death of the President, 


WHAT LAWYERS ARGUE 


This has led to the argument that the Vice 
President cannot become acting President 
but actually takes over the office and dis- 
places the President. And because article 
II; section 1, clause 6 fails to make a clear 
distinction between death, removal, resig- 
nation and inability, this is the way many 
constitutional lawyers have argued: 

The Constitution does not provide for 2 
but only for 1 President. 

The Vice President becomes the President 
when he takes over Presidential duties. 

Since there cannot be two Presidents at 
the same time, assumption of the President's 
powers and duties by the Vice President is 
equivalent to removing the former from of- 
fice. 

Once the Vice President takes over these 
Presidential duties, he cahriot be replaced by 
the previous President. 

This line of reasoning has, of course, been 
sharply challenged since it was first made, 
but the point is that-as long as it has any 
support and validity, sick Presidents and 
their Cabinets and staffs always hesitate to 
risk a temporary grant of power lest they get 
involved in a bitter constitutional argument. 

For example, the three Presidents con- 
fronted with any question of inability 
through illness—Presidents Garfield, Wilson, 
and Eisenhower, avoided any temporary 
grants of power to the Vice President con- 
cerned lest such action provoke a constitu- 
tional crisis. 


AFTER GARFIELD WAS SHOT 


President Garfield performed only one offi- 
cial act during the 80 days after he was shot 
in 1881. This was the signing of an extra- 
dition paper. There was much urgent busi- 
ness to be performed at that time and his 
Cabinet agreed unanimously that it wouid 
be desirable to have Vice President Arthur 
act as President during the President's “in- 
ability.” / 

However, 4 or the 7 Cabinet members 
thought the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent could not be passed to Arthur without 
displacing the President altogether. Since 
the President was too ill to weigh the ques- 
tion himself the Cabinet decided that it was 
not fair to risk the danger of abdication. 

Ruth C. Silva, of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and Everett S. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who have written defini- 
tive studies of this problem, agree that “there 
ean be no question that Wilson was unable 
to perform his Presidential duties much of 


March 2 


the time from September 25, 1919, to Mar, 


3, 1921." a 


AFFAIRS ALLOWED TO DRIFT 

During this period, Wilson was part|y Para. 
lyzed. He did not miet his Cabinet for 5 
months during. his illness. During the 
special session of the 66th Congress, 2 bills 
became law because of his failure to act oy 
them within the prescribed period of 10 days 

Again there was much talk about passing 
on responsibility to Vice President Marsha) 
but again the affairs of state were allowed 
to drift while members of his family, Capj- 
net, or staff debated the ambiguities o; 
article II, section 1, clause 6 of the Con. 
stitution. 

Immediately after President Eisenh wer's 
heart attack on September 24, 1955, the ques- 
tion of Vice President Nrxon’s role was raiseq 
But here again, the constitutional issue wor. 
ried Attorney General Brownell, and a de. 
cision was made to avoid any new grants of 
power to Vice President Nrxon but to leave 
what could be done, instead, to the Cabinet 
and the White House staff. 

Since then, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Brownell has been studying 
the question. His recommendation of 
limited constitutional amendment, now in 
the White House, is bound to lead to a re. 
vival of one of the oldest and most in- 
triguing questions in the history of the 
Presidency, 


[From the New York Times of March 20, 1957] 

A ConstITuTIONAL Fiaw, II—AN ApprAIsaL oF 
THE PROBLEMS POSED WHEN A PRESIDENT 
BEcOMES DISABLED 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—In the current 
constitutional debate over who runs the ad. 
ministration when a President is disabled, 
President Eisenhower has played a responsi- 
ble and disinterested role. 

Like all his predecessors—including Presi- 
dents Garfield and Wilson, who were also 
stricken in the White House—he has been 
aware that the Constitution does not state 
clearly what constitutes presidential inabil- 
ity or who is to be the judge of when it exists 
and when it ends. 

Unlike his predecessors, however, General 
Eisenhower has taken action to deal with 
the problem. Fourteen months ago, he told 
a news conference that doubt should be re- 
moved about the inability question for the 
good of the country, 

And at his urging, Attorney General! Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., has come forward with 
@® recommendation for a _ constitutional 
amendment that would deal with at least 
part of the problem. 

Mr. Brownell is convinced that the main 
thing is to amend the Constitution. He 
wants it made clear that the President him- 
self can, during any serious illness or other 
disability, delegate the powers and duties 
of the Presidency to the Vice President tem- 
porarily without risking the possibility of 
not getting them back again. 

SOME VEXING QUESTIONS 


His view is that any attempt to try to 
settle all outstanding questions—as to what 
consitutes inability, of whether a Vice Pres- 
ident is authorized to make a finding of pres- 
idential inability and of what is to be 
done if a President cannot declare his own 
inability—would merely lead to an endless 
constitutional wrangle settling nothing. 

Therefore, it is important to define what 
the Attorney General is not trying to do. He 


. is not proposing to define what constitutes 


inability. This includes so many things— 
loss of ability to see, to hear, to move, etc. 
capture by an enemy in wartime; physical 
unconsciousness: mental derangement; tell- 
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porary absence in a crippled and grounded 
aircraft, ete—that Mr. Brownell has appar- 
ently agreed with those who oppose any at- 
tempt to define the term. 

He has avoided also the highly controver- 
sial subject of whether the Vice President, or 
the Cabinet, or the courts, or some disinter- 
ested commission should make a finding of 
presidential inability. 

All of these, to one degree or another, in- 
yolve the question of personal advantage or 
the dangers of political bias—at least in the 
minds of many people. Therefore, Mr. 
prownell has decided to limit his recommen- 
dation to issues that will raise a minimum 
of controversy. 

THE GARFIELD CASE 


In 1881, when President Garfield lay help- 
less and dying after he was shot, most con- 
stitutional authorities seemed to agree that 
it was the Vice President's duty to determine 
when the President was disabled. 


This view was based on the theory that, 
since the Vice President was called upon to 
act for the President in certain conditions 
he was obliged to decide the question of 
presidential inability if the President did not 

0 80. 
wee noted during the illnesses of both 
Garfield and Wilson that, while the Consti- 
tution was vague about what constituted 
inability and who should decide it, the lan- 
guage was not permissive or optional but 
mandatory in saying that the powers and 
duties shall-devolve on the Vice: President. 

Nevertheless, for reasons of propriety and 
public confidence, Vice Presidents Arthur, 
Marshall, and Nixon did not take effective 
action to assume Presidential responsibili- 
ties. 

Consequently, Attorney General Brownell 
has reached the conclusion that it is neces- 
sary to remove the Vice President from the 
delicate position of seeming to usurp the 
President’s powers—an act that would al- 
most certainly divide the country and make 
it difficult for the Vice President to govern. 

Many experts seem to agree that it is ques- 
tionable whether the Congress or the courts 
have power to deal effectively and legally 
with the question. 

EXPERTS DOUBT COURT’S POWER 


In their testimony to the House Judiciary 
Committee last year, two experts on the sub- 
ject, Everett S. Brown, of the University of 
Michigan, and Ruth C. Silva,of Pennsylvania 
State University, stated: 

“It seems certain that no court has 
rower to issue a writ of mandamus to the 
Vice President * * * him to act 
as President during the latter’s inability, be- 
cause @ court can only order performance 
of a ministerial function * * * 

“Whether Congress has power either to 
determine actual inability or to provide a 
means for deciding such cases is question- 
able. Opinion on the matter is divided, but 
the weight of opinion seems to be that Con- 
gress has no such power.” 

This is the sort of wrangle Mr. Brownell is 
trying to avoid by recommending merely 
that the Constitution be amended to give 
the President himself the clear right to hand 
over his powers and duties temporarily with- 
out fear of not getting them back when he 
recovers, 

The House Judiciary Committee held hear- 
ings on this question 37 years ago when 
President Wilson was paralyzed. Three bills 
and one constitutional ent were 
considered to declare his “inability.” But 
they brought out what seemed to be in- 
surmountable constitutional difficulties, the 
most difficult of which was whether the 
transfer of powers to the Vice President 
would mean the abdication of the President. 

Consequently, as Mr. Brown and Ruth 
Silva reported last year when the question 
was revived, “public affairs were conducted 
(when Mr, Wilson was ill) much as they had 
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been during Garfield’s illness. Either Presi- 
dential powers and duties were not dis- 
charged in such manner as the Cabinet, the 
President’s family and his personal entou- 
rage could devise.” 

At that time, state papers were given first 
to Mrs. Wilson. If she had any doubt about 
them, she would show them to Dr. Gray- 
son, the President’s physician. If he 
thought they might upset the President, they 
were passed on by Mrs. Wilson to Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston or somebody else 
in whom Mrs. Wilson had special confidence. 

Secretary of State Lansing protested 
against this exercise of Presidential powers 
by persons not elected to public office. He 
proposed that Vice President Marshal] take 
over Mr. Wilson’s duties. Mr. Lansing was 
charged by Joseph Tumulty, the President's 
secretary, with “disloyalty” and finally 
ousted by Mr. Wilson on this ground. 

Mr. Brownell, after an exhaustive study 
of all this, has concluded that the best 
thing to do is to make it easy for a disabled 
President to hand over his powers and duties 
temporarily, and this he has recommended 
to General Eisenhower. 

It seems likely, however, that once the ad- 
ministration agrees to seek a constitutional 
amendment, the wider question of what hap- 
pens if the President is unable even to de- 
clare his own “inability” will come up. 

This will raise a whole series of proposals. 





[From the New York Times of March 21, 1957] 


A CONSTITUTIONAL FLaAw—III—AN EvALvuATION 
OF THE PLANS SUGGESTED FOR WHEN A PRESI- 
DENT Is DISABLED 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—The crash of Pres- 
ident MagSaysay’s plane in a Philippine 
Jungle last weekend illustrates the most 
troublesome aspect of the constitutional con- 
troversy now under discussion in Washing- 
ton. 

Once President Magsaysay’s body was 
found, the Philippine Constitution clearly di- 
rected the transfer of his powers and duties 
to Vice President Carlos P. Garcia. 

But what if the plane merely had- been 
lost? Or what if President Magsaysay had 
been found in a state of semiconsciousness 
or prolonged unconsciousness, unable to di- 
rect that his duties be transferred to the Vice 
President? 

Here the Philippine Constitution, which 
follows the United States Constitution word 
for word on the Presidential disability ques- 
tion, would have left the country in a quan- 
dary. For neither Constitution states clearly 
what constitutes Presidential disability, or 
who is to be the judge of it, or whether the 
president can get his powers and duties back 
once hé has handed them over to the Vice 
President. 

In the two previous articles in this series 
it has been shown that there is general 
agreement, inside and outside the admin- 
istration, that the President should be able 
to delegate his powers and duties to the 
Vice President for the duration of any 
Presidential “disability” and that he should 
be assured of getting his duties back once 
he has recovered his health. 

Where there is no agreement on what 
should be done if, in a clear case of Presi- 
dential disability, the President cannot or 
will not agree to hand over the direction of 
his office to his Vice President. 


MANY IDEAS ON SUBJECT 


For example, of more than 20 distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, statesmen and jour- 
nalists who testified for the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on this subject in the 
last session of Congress, almost every one 
had a different proposal for removing the 
constitutional dilemma. 

Former President Herbert Hoover pro- 
posed that “the determination of disability 
and its termination should rest with the 
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Cabinet, and the Executive powers should be 
executed by the Vice President during any 
such period.” 

Representative Emanvet CEeLuer, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, after listening 
to many hours of testimony and submitting 
a questionnaire to many learned political 
scientists all over the country, favored a 
concurrent resolution that would author- 
ize a Vice President to determine the “in- 
ability” of the President and announce to 
both Houses of Congress that he was assum- 
ing the powers and duties of the President. 

Many students of the problem have re- 
jected these proposals, however, on the 
ground that public opinion would reject 
such a course of action. Arthur Krock, the 
distinguished Washington correspondent of 
this newspaper, for example, described the 
Celler-proposal to the Judiciary subcommit- 
tee as “preposterous” on the ground that “it 
is beyond credence that Congress, the courts 
or the people would accept such an arrange- 
ment, 

On the other hand, Sydney Hyman, histo- 
rian and student of the institution of the 
presidency, told the Judiciary Committee: 

“What gives the whole question of presi- 
dential disability its real significance * * * 
is a disability that coincides with an hour 
of national and international emergency. In 
that sort of hour, it is inconceivable to me 
that a Vice President who found a seriously 
disabled President in the White House, who 
declared him to be such on the basis of 
proofs that would stand microscopic inspec- 
tion, and who then proceeded to do what a 
President must do to save a country when 
it is in danger * * * it is inconceivable to 
me that the people, the parties, the court, 
and the Congress, would assail him or deny 
him those marks of esteem to which he 
would be entitled.” 


INABILITY COUNCIL URGED 


There has been considerable testimony in 
favor of the creation by Congress of a presi- 
dential commission or, as Mr. Krock pro- 
posed, an inability council composed of con- 
gressional leaders from both parties, of 
senior members of the President’s Cabinet, 
and in some cases, of members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

For example, Beverly Smith, Washington 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, in an 
excellent review of this whole problem in 
the current issue of that magazine, has pro- 
posed the establishment by Congress of a 
presidential powers commission to determine 
when a presidential inability has taken place. 

Mr. Smith’s proposed commission, which 
has some support in the administration, 
would be composed of the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the two senior Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court; the 
Secretaries of State and Treasury; the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and the Speaker and minority leader of the 
House. 

“This commission,” he suggests, “would 
be authorized to find as a fact, at any time, 
by a two-thirds vote in writing, that a 
President was suffering from a temporary 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. Thereupon, the Vice President 
would become Acting President. When and 
if the commission voted that the President's 
disability had been removed, he would at 
once resume his full powers and duties.” 

The trouble with all this is that, while 
almost_everybody who has studied the prob- 
lem agrees that, in this day and age, the 
Constitution leaves the Nation open to 
paralyzing dangers, the proposed remedies 
are sO numerous and varied that the chances 
of getting consent for a total solution are 
not good. 

ABUSES HELD POSSIBLE 

For example, those who think Congress 
should have the power to determine when a 
President is disabled are met by the argu- 
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ment that giving Congress power to suspend 
or end the President’s duties would alter, 
in an important respect, the present dis- 
tribution of powers between the executive 
and legislative branches. 

Similarly, while some authorities favor the 
creation of a presidental powers commission, 
others feel that drafting any new mechanism 
into our constitutional system might lead to 
political abuses in the future. 

Those who fear this, for example, think 
that a disability commission, once estab- 
lished, might one day be used unfairly as 
a concealed impeachment weapon—to be 
used, as Mr. Hyman has suggested, “against 
a President on the pretext of his disability.” 

Mr. Hyman does not suggest that this 
would, but he observes: 

“Even if the use of that concealed weapon 
failed in its ultimate objective, the bringing 
of it into action would split the Government, 
foster bitter dissensions, lower the dignity 
of the Presidency, weaken its authority, 
distract the public mind, and by this means, 
produce a toxic effect throughout our whole 
system of responsible power.” 

Thus, the more the problem has been stud- 
fed in the Department of Justice, the more 
it is realized that there is indeed a poten- 
tially disastrous uncertainty in the Consti- 
tution, but one that probably ought to be 
dealt with one step at a time. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., is 
not averse to seeking a total solution to 
the problem, including, as President Eisen- 
hower himself has said, “a case where the 
President would be unable to determine his 
own disability.” But Mr. Brownell is mind- 
ful of proceeding in such a way as to limit 
the controversy as much as possible and 
retain in the end the greatest possible pub- 
lic support for whatever steps are taken. 


OPPONENTS OF CHANGE 


Already he is confronted by the fact that 
powerful legislators, including Speaker Sam 
RaYBURN in the House, are skeptical if not 
actually hostile to the long, intricate busi- 
ness of changing the present system. 

Thus, for the time being, Mr. Brownell 
is concentrating on making clear that the 
President himself can delegate his powers 
and duties to the Vice President, without 
risking the loss of the Presidential office 
itself. 

Such a move might not deai clearly with 
the possibilties of such an accident as befell 
President Magsaysay, but it would go part 
way. And the Justice Department's view is 
that, once it was clear that the Vice Presi- 
dent was merely exercising the powers and 
duties of the Presidential office temporarily, 
it would be easier for the Vice President 
to initiate a finding of temporary inability 
during any grave national emergency. 





Research Keeps Business Busy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Research Keeps Business 
Busy,” which was published in the In- 
dianapolis Star of March 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH Keeps BUsINEss Busy 

Huge amounts currently being spent by 

American industry for research and develop- 
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ment may be a major factor in doing away 
with the boom-and-bust pattern of business 
activity which has prevailed in the past. 

This was pointed out by Dexter M. Keezer, 
vice president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. and director of its economics department 
in an address before a luncheon session of 
the 11th annual alumni conference of the 
Indiana University School of Business yester- 
day. 

Theme of the conference, which was held 
in the Student Union Building at the Indiana 
University Medical Center, was “Business Re- 
search and Business Horizons.” 

Keezer called the annual, expenditure of 
more than $5,500,000,000 for research and 
develepment the most dramatic thing about 
American business today. This is 20 times 
the amount being spent for this purpose a 
generation ago, he added. 

This mammoth research program means 4 
steady flood of new and better products, 
processes, and equipment, Keezer declared. 

And it is at least a good sporting proposi- 
tion that handling this flood will keep busi- 
ness so busy right along that there won't be 
either time or cause for severe business let- 
down,” he said. 

Keezer explained that business ups and 
down will not disappear entirely, but it can 
be reasonably expected that serious plunges 
like that of the thirties are a thing of the 
past. 

He also was optimistic about business 
prospects in the immediate future. Con- 
sumer income, business investment, and 
Government spending all are at alltime 
highs and going higher, Keezer said. 

The nearly 400 alumni members attending 
the all-day meeting elected J. Evan Stiers, 
of Indianapolis, president of the School of 
Busines Alumni Association, Robert L. Boyd, 
of Kokomo, was named vice president, and 
Prof. J. Douglas Snider was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The Tax Load on Americans 
"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
awakened and interested America is re- 
sponsive to the unusual and uncalled 
for high budget presented to this body. 
One of Arizona’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Mohave County Miner, has 
made some editorial comments on the 
fiscal situation in this country. I believe 
that our colleagues should read it, and 
for that reason I ask wznanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

There being no ovjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is the time of year when all Amer- 
ican citizens take a look at their hole card 
and settle up with the Federal Government. 
The look they take is at their income taxes. 

The next look they take later on concerns 
State, county, municipal taxes—and every 
day they pay luxury, sales, and other taxes. 

The simple truth of the matter is that 
day, as never before, Americans face a 
mendous tax load. arenes thine tt 
the richest man in town to the fellow 
struggling aiong. 

It has always been our contention that 
about the only kind of taxes we pay that do 


ti 
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us much good are county and mun 
taxes. We are in a position of being a! 
watch the expenditures of these echelo 
government and making our complain: "3 it 
if we feel they are unreasonable. : 

Just to set the record straight we sin. 
cerely believe that the city and county piv. 
us dollar for dollar in value received £5, +1, 
taxes we pay. 





r the 


But do we get the same treatment :; ym 
other echelons of government. ' 

Five years ago the voters turned out "the 
Democrats and brought forth a so-cs _ 


éeconomy-minded Republican Mieninistrat 

One of their primvary pledges was a balance > 
budget and an end to deficit spending. The 
same pledge was reiterated in the campaicn 
of 1956 when the GOP was again returned tg 
the White House. 

But what do we find? We find a budget 
submitted to Congress that makes Harry 5. 
Truman look sick, Never in his wildest 
days of spending and planning did he come 
close to the Eisenhower budget of today. 

Amid the hue and cry of the press ang 
the populace the President tells Congress, 
“you cut it’—the Congress replies by reso. 
lution “tell us where.” It is political buck. 
passing at its very worst. 

We find an evergrowing American policy 
of spend, spend, spend. Not only at home, 
but throughout the world the Government 
is showering our dollars on people who don't 
like us, never have and never will. We are, 
in effect, trying to buy friendship and every 
youngster who ever tried to buy off the neigh. 
borhood bully knows it won’t work. 

Poreign aid, we believe, is unconstitu- 
tional. Where does the Government get the 
right to take from its own citizens and give 
to citizens of other countries? Governor 
Lee, of Utah, tried his best to test this mat- 
ter and was ridiculed out of public life. 

The Congress of the United States should 
accept the Eisenhower challenge and assess 
the good done by the Dulles policies of for- 
eign aid. 

Poreign spending. should and can be 
stopped—or drastically dried up. This would 
be an excellent place to start cutting the 
monstrous Federal. budget. 

For no tax relief can be given to the 
American public until the spending ways 
of politicians in office—be they Democrats or 
Republicans—is trimmed and made to stick. 





Family Allowances by the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGEK 


OF OREGCN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
next forward step in so¢ial legislation 
should be a program which helps secure 
for the youth of America a happier, 
healthier, and more abundant life. 





‘More than 8 million Amefican families 


are making less than $2,000 a year and 
the children in these families face an 
insecure future. 

In the first sesSion of the 84th Con- 
gress, I submitted a resolution in the 
Senate to provide for a study of family 
allowances such as that adopted by Can- 
ada and many other countries. Children 
are the most precious wealth of any a- 
tion. Under the Canadian family 2!- 
lowance~ plan, allowances are paid 
monthly to mothers who have children 
up to and including 15 years of age. 
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I was indeed pleased to see that the 
95th Annual National Catholic Family 


Life Convention, at their recent conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis., urged the Fed- 
eral Government to study the possibility 
of adoption of a family allowance pro- 


OT eae unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Casper Nannes which ap- 
peared March 22, 1957, in the Evening 
Star of Washington, D. C., reporting the 
resolutions adopted by the recent Na- 
tional Catholic Family Life Convention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
GoveRNMENT ALLOWANCES SouGHT For Bic 
FAMILIES 
(By Casper Nannes) 

MILWAUKEE, March 22.—The 25th annual 
National Catholic Family Life Convention at 
its concluding session yesterday urged the 
Federal Government to study the possibility 
of providing allowances for large families of. 
jow-income brackets. 

The Reverend Donald N. Webber, assistant 
director of the Family Life program, Milwau- 
kee Archdiocese, presented the statement for 
the resolution committee of the convention. 

Those attending the meeting represented 
education, research, and study, and family 
policy groups in 73 of the 132 Catholic dio- 
ceses in the United States. 

. The statement pointed out that more than 
8 million families in the Nation. are making 
less than $2,000 a year and a majority of 
these families have more children than those 
making larger salaries. 

MANY NATIONS HAVE PROGRAM 

The Right Reverend Irving A. DeBlanc, of 
Washington, at a press conference, explained 
33 countries in the Western Hemisphere have 
family allowance programs. 

“We are the only country in the Western 
Hemisphere without one,” Monsignor De- 
Blanc said, “Many think welfare projects 
take care of the problem, but numerous peo- 
ple do not want to take money this way 
because it hurts their dignity and pride.” 

He noted that while these people make 
too little money to file income-tax returns, 
they still were subject to all hidden and 
indirect taxes and to sales taxes. 

While no figures were proposed, 
the 1955 Family Life Convention at St. Paul, 
Minn., that $6 a month be allowed 
for the third child in a family with perhaps 
a larger sum being given to each additional 
child. The allowance would continue until 
the child reaches the age of 18. 

TWO OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

Another resolution called on the Govern- 
ment to study ways of keeping military per- 
sonnel with their families, not only in the 
a States and Europe, but particularly 

Asia, 

By doing this the Government would en- 
courage @ reverence for sex and provide a 
climate for morality, the motion stated. 

Also adopted was a resolution assailing 
international traffic in pornography. It said 
the Family Life Bureau had received com- 
plaints from abroad that obscene literature 
was being sent from the United States to 
other countries, as well as being received 
here from nations overseas. 

Still another resolution suggested that the 
State use its power to increase the stability 
of marrigge by devising a suitable law fur- 
ther to protect it. Such a law, it said, might 
require premarriage instruction and also 
insist upon a@ cooling off period of at least 90 
days if a separation is applied for, stipu- 
lating a marriage counselor must be visited 
during that period. 
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American Agriculture Called Solvent and 
Sound 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an arti- 
cle entitled “American Agriculture 
Called Solvent and Sound,” which was 
published in the Journal and Courier, of 
Lafayette, Ind., of March 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE CALLED SOLVENT, 

g SounD 

Indiana bankers and farm leaders received 
assurance here that despite the cost-price 
squeeze and materially lower income, Ameri- 
can agriculture is financially solvent and 
sound. 

Howard G. Diesslin, assistant managing 
director, Farm Foundation, Chicago, made 
the statement in a luncheon speech conclud- 
ing the 13th annual agricultural clinic at 
Purdue University. 

More than 400 persons attended the 2-day 
event sponsored by the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association and Purdue’s School of Agricul- 
ture. 

Diesslin said that total farm debts, now 
near $20 billion, are double the prewar level, 
However, assets have more than tripled in 
value since 1940. , 

The ratio of debts to assets in agriculture 
is much lower than any time during the 
1920’s and 1930’s in the United States, he 
went on. < 

“Agriculture has and should continue to 
get its share of credit to produce efficiently, 
even in spite of the tight-money market of 
recent years,” Diesslin asserted. 

“Informed and up-to-date credit policies 
have and should continue to forestall fur- 
ther Government intervention in the agri- 
cultural field,” he declared. 

PANEL OF BANKERS 

A panel of Hoosier bankers took up the 
question, A Farm Representative for Your 
Bank? Participants were R. Earl Miller, 
Corydon; J. B. Crosby, Greencastle, and Earl 
FP. Hammond, Shelbyville. T. P. Axton, 
Lafayette banker, was moderator. 

Irrigation and water rights were brought 
to the attention of the clinic. 

D. Woods Thomas, Purdue agricultural 
economist, asserted that irrigation, under a 
specified set of physical and economic con- 
ditions, can be highly profitable on certain 
farms in humid regions such as Indiana. 

The practice provides an opportunity, 
Thomas went on, for lending institutions to 
assist agriculture in the adoption of new, 
more efficient technologies. 

The economist called across-the-board ex- 
tension of credit for irrigation highly risky 
but added: q 

“Extension of credit for irrigation pur- 
poses to those individuals possessing the 
bundle of recourses needed for the profitable 
use of irrigation is no more risky than other 
uses of farm credit. 

John C. O'Byrne of the Iowa University 
agricultural law center, told the group that 
water requirements of Hoosiers, both pri- 
vately and industrially, are expected to 
double in the next 20 years. 

“Good sense, good planning, and good law 
can meet these demands,” he asserted. 
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Indiana's existing riparian doctrine is re- 
sulting In “anarchy, chaos, confusion, and 


disorder,” O’Byrnhe declared. 

“Riparian law purports to give all lands 
along a watercourse equal, but undefined, 
rights to water use and flow. This nebulous 
measure, this equality of uncertainty where 
every man’s right is defined only in terms 
of all other potential water users—this is 
the anarchy of the present system.” 

O'Byrne said a sound water law for this 
State must be rooted in Indiana history and 
must follow or be contemporaneous with 
intensive physical research and the articula- 
tion of a comprehensive, statewide water 
policy. 





Avoiding the Maginot Psychology— 
Importance of National Inventors 
Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read in the Monday, 
March 18, issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal a most interesting writeup concern- 
ing a now, almost forgotten chapter in 
the history of modern warfare. 

I refer to the so-called Maginot Line, 
which was constructed by our French 
friends at a cost of around a half billion 
dollars as a so-called impregnable bar- 
rier to German aggression. 

I cite this chapter in history now for 
one reason, and one reason only. 

I ask, “Are we, perhaps, inadvertently 
developing—even in part—a modern 
counterpart of the Maginot psychology?” 
In other words, are we mistakenly put- 
ting our military eggs in a basket which 
is now totally inappropriate? Are we in 
the process of preparing against the dan- 
ger of World War II, working to too 
great an extent with weapons which were 
basically appropriate for World War II, 
instead? 

I think that, fortunately, the answers 
to those questions are largely “No.” I 
think that the Pentagon is working with 
might. and main, with ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to come up with answers 
to tomorrow’s type of warfare. But this 
is a question of degree, a question of 
all-around adequacy. 

Therefore, I think we cannot too often 
stress the absolute importance of the 
fact that war has been revolutionized 
and is being revolutionized today by 
scientific inventiveness. 

That is one of the reasons why I have 
been especially interested in the work 
of a small group of a great research and 
engineering talent which is available to 
America in the form of the National In- 
ventors Council of the Department of 
Commerce. 

It is this group of men who, from the 
days of World War II onward, have been 
responsible for helping to generate and 
then to sift and pass along to the De- 
fense Establishment the inventive ideas 
of America’s own private citizens. This 
Council costs a mere pittance in relation 
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to our $72 billion budget—a mere $90,000 

for its expenses. But it repays its cost 

manyfold. 

I was pleased to read that the In- 
ventors Council’s incoming mail is grow- 
ing with an impreved quality and quan- 
tity of inventive ideas. 

The Council is, of course, by no means 
the only or the main source for gen- 
erating new military ideas, processes, 
and products. 

But it is so available to all comers that 
it is the foremost channel for this proc- 
ess open to the private citizens of 
America. 

Through citizens’ fresh approaches 
may come constant new results which 
will make sure that America will not 
have a Maginot psychology. . 

I send to the desk the text of the 
Journal article of March 18, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN FRANCE PREPARED To FIGHT LIKE A 
MoLE—RECENT NEWS RECALLS UNDERGROUND 
Mactnort Line, Har BILLION DOLLAR FOLLY 
Wrrn WHicH FRENCH HOPED To REPEL GER- 
MANS IN WorLD Wak II; Nazis Mabe Forts 
USELESS BY PLANKING THEM 

(By Gerald Kloss) 

According to recent announcements, the 
final and farthest north of three radar net- 
works—the DEW line, or Distant Early Warn- 
ing line—will be completed in July and go 
into full operation by the end of the year. 
Cost of the 3,000-mile DEW line, designed 
to warn of enemy bomber attacks over the 
North Pole, is estimated at close to half a 
billion dollars, 

If for no other reason than the cost figure, 
this may remind us of another defense line— 
constructed before World War II as an “im- 
pregnable” barrier to German aggression. 
The elaborate system of underground forti- 
fications running 200 miles along the 
French-German border was named after its 
chief proponent, Andre Maginot, French 
minister of war in the 1920’s and early 1930's. 
The Maginot line also cost about half a bil- 
lion dollars, at a time when the franc was 
worth more than 10 times what it is now. 

There the resemblance ends, however. 
The Maginot line was outflanked by the 
German panzer forces in their drive through 
Belgium in 1940, and fell to the enemy within 
weeks. The French had placed too much 
reliance in fixed defense; in the months of 
the “phony war” before the German blitz, 
they were enslaved by the “Miginot line 
psychology.” 

Perhaps because of that monumental fail- 
ure, our defense officials have taken care 
not to give the same illusion of impregna- 
bility to our radar networks and other de- 
fenses. They have candidly admitted that 
some enemy bombers might slip through the 
protective screen and have stressed the point 
that no fixed defensive system can offer 
complete security. 


THE DEVIL HIMSELF CAN'T BREAK THROUGH 


How different it was before the spring of 
1940. If there was anything certain, thought 
France and much of the world, it was that 
the Maginot line could not be cracked. “We 
must build a wall that the devil himself 
can’t break through,” Maginot had urged 
after World War I, and this mighty chain 
of underground fortresses was the result. 

Unfortunately, Maginot—and France— 


forgot that instead of breaking through a 
wall, an invader might decide to go around 
it, or even fly over it. 
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Maginot had based his plans on the success 
of the French forts in staving off the Ger- 
mans in World War I. Artillery was the 
queen of battles in that stationary war, and, 
obviously, the best protection against artil- 
lery was to go underground. So the Maginot 
line went. underground with a vengeance. 

Work started in the late 1920’s. To stress 
the point that the system was purely defense, 
the French built the line several miles be- 
hind the actual border. More than 1,600,000 
cubic yards of concrete were poured into the 


fortification, and some 50,000 tons of steel | 


plate went into the underground works. 

The turrets and pillboxes above ground 
were carefully camouflaged and blended into 
the landscape. To the layman, at least, the 
scene looked as peaceful as any other stretch 
of countryside. 

EVEN UNDERGROUND RECREATION HALLS 


But under the grassy slopes and leafy 
glades lay what some military experts called 
the greatest monument to military engi- 
neering the world has ever seen. 

The entrance to a typical fort was a huge 
steel door in the side of a ridge. 

Subterranean tunnels led to gun emplace- 
ments overlooking the front. Another cor- 
ridor, with railroad tracks down the middle 
ended at an elevator which went some 200 
feet below ground. The fort might have 8 
underground levels, for barracks, messhalls, 
power stations, ammunition magazines and 
even recreation halls. 

Small electric trains ran on the tracks, 
bearing food and ammunition for the men 
in the turrets. Remembering the poison gas 
attacks of World War I, the French provided 
air conditioning systems that would increase 
the inside air pressure to keep out the fumes. 
Switches could be thrown to flood.the am- 
munition chambers with carbon dioxide in 
case of fire or explosion. 

The line was not continuous, like a trench, 
but the fortresses and pillboxes were placed 
so that they could, theoretically, cover every 
foot of ground along the border with a cur- 
tain of fire. The underground fighters were 
spared the dirt and discomfort of World 
War I trench life—as well as the danger. 

The statistics were impressive, and the 
French made no secret of them. In the 
prewar years, they allowed photographs and 
movies of the fortifications to be shown, 
giving away whatever surprise value the 
carefully camouflaged casemates and gun 
turrets might have had. In articles on the 
Maginot line before the war, its length varied 
from 200 to 450 miles, the number of sol- 
diers manning the system ran from a few 
thousand to a few million and the tally. of 
pillboxes ranged from 14,000 to 22,000. 

Why didn’t the Maginot line work out in 
practice? 

For one thing, it didn’t go far enough. 
It started dribbling out along the French- 
Belgian border, on the assumption that Bel- 
gium would have its own defense system 
to ward off German attack. The fact that 
the Germans had swung through Belgium 
in World War I- apparently did not register 
strongly enough with the French high 
command. 

MEN UNHAPPY IN SUPERTRENCH 


Another basic flaw was the failure to real- 
ize that a new war would not necessarily 
be fought with the weapons of the previous 
one. The Maginot line was, essentially, a 
supertrench. If it could be overrun at one 
point, the whole system would be out- 
flanked. There was no defense in depth 
to take care of such an emergency, no chance 
for maneuver or counterattack. 

And while the soldiers in the Maginot line 
Were comparatively safe in the early months 
of World War II preceding the blitzkrieg, 
they were not happy. Living like moles hun- 
dreds of feet below ground, they were cut 
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off almost entirely from outside life. They 
knew that the Germans were only a {¢, 
miles away, but they couldn’t see them or 
hear them. Wild rumors swept through the 
underground fortresses, subsided and gay, 
Place to new rumors. 

Not to see daylight or feel the breeze on 
one’s face for weeks at a time was a morale 
shattering experience for many of the poilys 
In one fortress, a soldier painted a landscape. 
on a wall, showing a sunny scene of trees ang 
flowers and hills. It became the most popu. 
lar room in the whole fort. 

Despite these drawbacks, the Maginot line 
itself was not broken by the Germans. j; 
was simply outflanked by the panzer at. 
tack through the low countries. Not one 
major fortress in the system was captureg 
until the whole of northern France was in 
German hands. Peace terms were signed 
before the Maginot line could be put to the 
test. 

GERMANS MADE PLANE ENGINES IN Forts 


The Germans took the large artillery pieces 
from the turrets and placed them along the 
French coast of the English channel. When 

Britain and the United States started bomb. 
ing Germany in earnest in 1943, the under. 
ground fortresses were converted to factory 
space for manufacture of airplane engines 
and propellers. German inscriptions stil! re. 
main in parts of the Maginot line. 

After the Allied dash across France in 1944, 
the line again came into French hands, 
They found it in poor condition, with some 
of the underground chambers flooded by the 
retreating Germans. But in the postwar 
years, it was cleaned up and renovated— 
possibly for use’ as bomb shelters in an 
atomic war. 

So once again the Maginot line is operat. 
ing, although no Frenchman would claim 
that it is “impregnable” against attack. Its 
counterpart across the Rhine river, the Ger- 
man Siegfried line, has been turned around 
to face east, as part of a defense in depth 
system against possible Russian aggression. 

But even if the Maginot line might prove 
its worth in the future, the French are not 
proud of it. Writer Joseph Wechsberg, who 
toured a section of it in 1951, conjectured: 

“Being utterly realistic, they know only too 
well, now, that the Maginot line, ‘that im- 
pregnable mass of concrete and steel, the 
flaming curtain of death,’ was doomed to 
failure from its start. No one likes to be re- 
minded of past mistakes, and the Maginot 
line was one of the costliest mistakes the 
French ever made. It has become a skele- 
ton.in the closet of France’s national pride.” 


Mr. WILEY. I append the list of the 
distinguished membership of the coun- 
cil. It worked, I may say, through the 
Commerce Department’s Office of Tech- 
nical Services, whose director is John 
Green. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of membership be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list of 
membership was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL INVENTC®S 

CouNncIL 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corp., Post Office Box 
188, North End Station, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Oliver Buckley, vice chairman, 13 Fair- 
view Terrace, Maplewood, N. J, 

Mr. Lawrence Langner, , the Thea- 
tre Guild, 23 West 53d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Roger Adams, department of chemistry, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Mr. George Baekeland, 35 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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pr. Alvan L. Barach, 929 Park Avenue, New 
york, N. ¥. - 

pr. Gearge W. Codrington, Post Office Box 
506, Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. William D. Coolidge, 1480 Lenox Road, 
schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Watson Davis, Science Service, 1719 
N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Rear Adm. Luis de Florez, de Florez En¢i- 
neering Co., 116 East 30th Street, New York, 


m 
on Hugh L. Dryden, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Room 601, 1724 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Homer H. Ewing, development depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 10th 
and Market Streets, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Frederick M. Feiker, 1235 34th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval 
Research, Department of the Navy, Room 
1904, T-3 Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Webster N. Jones, director, College of 
Engineering and Science, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maj. Gen. R. P. Swofford, Jr., director, 
research and development, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, Room 4E344, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry J. Rand, Rand Development 
Corp., 13600 Deise Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brig. Gen..T. J. Conway, office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Research and Development, 
United States Army, Room 3B483, the Penta- 
gon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Brooks Walker, suite 203, Alexander 
Building, 155 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ‘ 

Hon. Robert C. Watson, Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. James C. Zeder, engineering research, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Edgar C. Bain, United States Steel 
Corp., 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr. Lawrence B. Biebel, president, Ameri- 
can Patent Law Association, 802 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. C. 8. Draper, director, Instrumentation 
Laboratory, Department of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Wallace H. Martin, chairman, section 
of patent, trademark, and copyright law, 
American Bar Association, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Jerry McAfee, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Alex F. Osborn, president, Creative 
Education Foundation, 1614 Rand Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Hon. Bernard J. Berry, Mayor of Jersey 
City, Appeals to the Congress of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a wire from the dedicated 
and conscientious mayor of Jersey City, 
Hon, Bernard J. Berry. Jersey City, as 
well as all municipalities engaged in 
urban redevelopment, needs help in 
mortgage financing. : 
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The forthright appeal of Mayor Berry 

follows: 
JERSEY City, N. J., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINS&KI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the interest of our most important na- 
tional fight against some slum decay in cities, 
I respectfully request you extend maximum 
assistance to Jersey City’s special redevelop- 
ment counsel when he meets with you 
Wednesday, March 27. I need not emphasize 
how urgent this matter is to all the United 
States urban areas. Please help in every way 


Possible. 
Bernarp J. Berry, 


Mayor, City of Jersey City. 


Mr. Speaker, the mayor of Baltimore, 
the Honorable D’Alessandro, it is said, 
has done a unique thing. He has reac- 
quired land from the Government when 
its funds were not forthcoming for hous- 
ing .development. Then the mayor, 
through private financing, carried for- 
ward the housing projects his people so 
sorely needed. 





Review by George E. Sokolsky of the Book 
The Enemy at His Back, by Elizabeth 
Charchill Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
valuable book, entitled “The Enemy at 
His Back,” recently came off the press. 
This contribution ‘to our literature was 
written by Mrs. th Churchill 
Brown, the wife of a distinguished 
columnist, who is brilliant in her own 
right. 

The complete documentation of this 
work indicates its authenticity and adds 
to its interesting treatment of this sub- 
ject. What Mrs. Brown has said should 
be read by all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
column written by George E. Sokolsky 
and published in the New York Journal 
American of September 27, 1956, com- 
menting upon this book. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Boox sy Wire or A COLUMNIST 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The life of a wife of a columnist is not 
an easy one but Elizabeth Churchill Brown 
has found time to do a book out of her 
experience in following the Washington 
scene either in company with her husband, 
Constantine Brown, or alone. 

The book, The Enemy at His Back, is a 
study of available but elusive information, 
most of which has already been published 
here and there. Liz Brown brings it all to- 
gether and proves a point; namely, that 
we have for 20 years or so been governed 
by men without a sense of history, whose 
greatest ability seemed to be to cover up 
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their errors or the errors of their chiefs. 
In fact, they wrapped them up in such 
delicious language that they ceased to look 
like errors. 


DECISION WEIGHED 


For instance, the book cites the occasion 
of the decision to publish a document on 
the American policy toward Japan, particu- 
larly toward the Emperor. There were 
those in the administration who wanted the 
Emperor abolished, which others held would 
prolong the war indefinitely. So there were 
numerous conferences to consider the word- 
ing of a statement. There was endless talk 
but no one was quite willing to denounce 
the document because no one wanted to be 
responsible for guessing wrong, but Gen. 
George Marshall postponed further discus- 
sion by say the publication would be “pre- 
mature.” The one word did the job which 
it took all of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
ingenuity later to undo. 

However, the document which on May 
29, 1945, was declared to be premature was 
actually issued on July 26 of the same year, 
which surely is not a great lapse of time. The 
answer undoubtedly was that there was con- 
siderable pulling and pushing in the State 
Department and in the White House and 
there were all sorts of experts and author- 
ities who have proved, in the long run of 
history, not to haye been experts or author- 
ities about anything, surely not about the 
Far East and beyond doubt not about Japan 
and the role of the Emperor in Japanese 
history. Most of these experts have been 
forgotten by the American people, but they 
still fill little niches in universities where 
they teach small phases of great subjects to 
admiring students. 

Mrs. Brown's book establishes beyond 
doubt that from the available data it is 
certain that Japan was defeated long before 
the atom bomb was hurled at Hiroshima and 
that Japan was suing for peace. It is pos- 
sible also to reach the conclusion from the 
data she presents that surely the Pentagon 
and the State Department and probably the 
White House were aware of the fact that 
Japan sought peace and that if the Presi- 
dent was not fully informed, he and the 
American people were betrayed by those 
whom they trusted. It is a conclusion that 
it is inevitable from the available material. 

There is a further point to be made on 
this subject. Prince Konoye kept a diary 
and I have been told authoritatively that his 
diary fully covers the period discussed in this 
book. I have also been informed that the 
Konoye Diary is in the United States. Mrs. 
Brown apparently has not had access to this 
diary, she not giving it in her extensive and 
carefully compiled bibliography. However, 
in an appendix there is a considerable quota- 
tion of a, conversation between Prince 
Konoye and the Emperor of Japan, which 
fully upholds the hypothesis that Japan 
wanted peace before the bomb was thrown at 
Hiroshima. 

EXCELLENT JOB 


Liz Brown has done an excellent job of 
research and reporting in The Enemy at His 
Back. It is a book to which one can refer 
not only for the needed fact, but also for 
easily accessible references to the sources, 
so that each statement, each quotation may 
speedily be checked. The unusual device 
is employed of putting the references in the 
margin close to the statement to which they 
refer. Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND wrote a 
foreword for the book in which he says: 

“The Enemy at His Back will be of value 
to all individuals anxious for a free world 
of freemen. We must recognize that in 
dealing with the Kremlin, the road to ap- 
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peasement is not the road.to peace. It is 
only surrender on the installment plan.” 
This is the thesis and the book might help 
those who really are interested in why so 
many things that look right, go wrong. 





The Major Role of United States Business 
in Latin America’s Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Herbert Bratter, which appeared in 
the March 1957 issue of Banking maga- 
zine, entitled “The Major Role of United 
States Business in Latin America’s 
Economy.” 

There being no objection, .the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Mayor ROLE oF UNtrep STaTes Busi- 
NESS IN LATIN AMERICA’s ECONOMY 
(By Herbert Bratter) 

A preview of a forthcoming Commerce 
Department survey of the role of United 
States business in the Latin American econ- 
omy is published in the February issue of 
the Survey of Current Business. The arti- 
cle, written by Samuel Pizer and Frederick 
Cutler, applies the economic tapemeasure 
to the length, breadth, and depth of Ameri- 
can enterprise “south of the border” and 
uncovers more significant information than 
could be gathered in a year of personal 
travel in the hemisphere. Every traveler in 
Latin America knows that American firms 
occupy positions of great importance there. 
This article tells us, and our good neighbors, 
just how important that position is. 

In 1955 United States companies contrib- 
uted $3.5 billion of net gain to Latin Amer- 
ica's economy. The gross contribution) in- 
cluded the production in agriculture, 
mining, oil, and manufacturing; $2.5 billion 
of goods for use within Latin America; 
$1.3 billion of goods exported to the United 
States and paid for in dollars; and $800 mil- 
lion of other exports producing dollar ex- 
change. In addition, new capital brought 
into Latin America by these companies ap- 
proximated $100 million. 

From the aggregate yield of these items 
only $600 million went to the United States 
as income and fees earned by our firms. 
Another $500 million was spent for imports 
from the United States. All the remaining 
$3.5-billion was a net gain to Latin America. 

Of the nearly $4.3 billion paid out in Latin 
America by American companies in 1955, 
the largest expenditure was $1.8 billion for 
local materials, supplies, and equipment. 
Local payments for wages and salaries and 
for taxes constituted the bulk of the $43 
billion, however. These direct payments 
comprise a considerable part of the incomes 
of the area and in turn generate other activ- 
ity when spent by the recipients. 

United States manufacturing, oil, and 
trade enterprises are the biggest buyers of 
local ._materialé and supplies, the oil com- 
panies being the heaviest contributors of 
local tax revenues. All United States firms 
combined pay out more in taxes and other 
levies than in salaries and wages. For ma- 
terials and supplies in 1955 they spent there 
81.8 billion; for taxes and other payments to 
governments, $1.1 billion; for wages and 
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salaries, $1 billion; and otherwise, $400 mil- 
lion. The heaviest tax collections from 
United States companies are garnered by 
Venezuela and Chile—oil and mineral pro- 
ducers. 

Exports produced in Latin America by 
United States firms constitute some 30 per- 
cent of the area’s total exports and about a 
third of its exports to the United States 
American companies account for about 20 
percent of the net output of Latin America’s 
industry, including mining, oil, and manu- 
facturing. The $2.5 billion of goods those 
companies sold locally in Latin America con- 
stituted a major contribution to the stand- 
ard of living in 1955; for otherwise niost of 
these goods either would have had to be im- 
ported and paid for in hard currency or not 
be obtained at all. 

Employed in Latin America by United 
States firms in 1955 were 609,000 persons, only 
9,000 of whom had been sent from the United 
States, mostly supervisory, professional, and 
technical people. Of the 609,000, agriculture 
accounted for 162,000 and manufacturing 
154,000. Oil, far and away the biggest in- 
come and tax producer there, accounted for 
only 60,000 employees. American tax pay- 
ments amount to about 15 percent of all 
Government revenues in the area and about 
35 percent of all direct income and profits 
taxes 


The Commerce Department survey clearly 
reveals the vital role which private United 
States enterprise plays in the economy and 
well-being of the Latin American countries. 
The data reflect not only Latin America’s 
preponderant economic orientation toward 
the north, but also, indirectly, our heavy de- 
pendence upon Latin American raw ma- 
terials, so important to our own standard of 
living and the defense of the free world. 





Penn-Texas Corp. Versus Fairbanks, 
" Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANFEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26,1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a titanic 
struggle of interest to everyone in the 
business world will probably culminate 
this week in Chicago. I refer to the fight 
between the leading industrial corpora- 
tion, the Penn-Texas Corp., and Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 

From reading some of the accounts of 
this matter in the newspapers, and in- 
deed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, one 
would assume that it is a reprehensible 
thing for one company to attempt to take 
over another. I deplore the unfair and 
uncalled for attacks which have been 
made on Leopold D. Silbertstein, head of 
the Penn-Texas Corp. 

I would like to aline myself with my 
colleagues from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER and the Hon- 
orable Herman P. EBERHARTER, who, like 
myself, are aware that Mr. Silberstein 
came into our State and took over a fail- 
ing company and within 1 year was able 
to report substantial profits. 

Thus began, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, what may be termed his meteoric 
rise. With that as a base, he followed 
the American traditional pattern and has 
expanded his activities. Inevitably, such 
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a rapid rise draws attention, creates com. 
ment and also opposition. With that op. 
position Iam not.concerned. I am con. 
cerned only with trying to keep the rer. 
ord straight to the effect that eve,, 
American is entitled to the benefits of hj: 
ingenuity and ability and that a man; 
activities so long as they are honora})e 
as they are in this case, should not }, 
smeared and particularly when the so}. 
purpose is to gain a financial advantas,. 

Mr. Silberstein and his Penn-Texa; 
Corp. is rapidly nearing the end of the 
corporate struggle with the Fairbank; 
Morse & Co. for ownership and manage. 
ment of the latter. I have no interest jy 
the outcome of this fight, provided the 
efforts of. both sides are in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the se. 
curities and Exchange Commission, by; 
I do have an interest in clean and above. 
board fighting, whether in corporate 
struggles or in other human endeavors. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I, like my co}- 
leagues from Pennsylvania, am concern. 
ed because the evidence in this case in- 
dicates that methods are being used 
which are not in keeping with American 
standards of fair play. The Penn-Texas 
workers: are engaged at this moment in 
making millions of dollars worth of 
vitally needed national defense products 
so secret that, I am told, the Secretary 
of Defense could not get inside the plants 
without a special pass. In several other 
States, particularly Michigan and Con- 
necticut, I am informed, the Penn-Texas 
people are busily engaged in major na- 
tional defense projects. 

Now that this matter is before the 
court, I am sure that neither I nor any 
other Member of the House would make 
any statement that in any way could 
effect the outcome of this highly pub- 
licized proxy contest. I am equally sure 
that all of us in both Houses do have an 
interest in seeing to it that outside the 
courtroom this contest is carried on ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which has jurisdiction over such con- 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
matter has reached a point where it 
should be focused in proper perspective. 
As fas as I can gather from the press 
and the statements made in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, the principal charges 
against Mr, Leopold Silberstein are 
these: 

First. He, an immigrant from CGer- 
many.and a recently naturalized citizen 
of the United States, has built up a small 
company into a large one, namely, Penn- 
Texas Corp., and through Penn-Texas is 
trying to acquire control of Fairbanks. 
Morse & Co. by buying its shares on the 
open market. 

Mr. Speaker, since when has it been 
illegal—when no monopoly or restraint 


of trade is involved—for one company to” 


acquire control of another? 

Second. Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
‘Texas Corp. are condemned because they 
have bought Fairbanks Morse shares 0n 
credit. Mr. President, since when has 
it been illegal to purchase securities 10 
the open market on credit? Our econ- 
omy is largely built on credit. If no law 
or regulation bas been violated why 
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should there be any criticism of stock 
purchase made on credit? 

Third. Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
Texas Corp. are accused of some nebu- 
Jous because they have pur- 
chased shares of Fairbanks stock in the 
United States from certain Swiss banks 
and that the Swiss banks under the laws 
of Switzerland are not permitted to re- 
yeal the beneficial ownership of the 
shares which they have sold. 

Mr. Speaker, the laws of Switzerland 
are entitled to full faith and credit. Is 
Congress prepared to legislate against 
American stock ownership by the banks 
of Switzerland unless Switzerland—a 
nation with whom we maintain cordial 
relations—is prepared to repeal her bank 
secrecy laws which have formed a part 
of that nation’s policy for over a cen- 
tury? Is Mr. Silberstein or Penn-Texas 
Corp. to be held accountable for the laws 
of the sovereign state of Switzerland? 

Mr. Silberstein and the Penn-Texas 
Corp. have been accused of violating the 
rules and regulations of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, if there has been any 
such violation, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has the power to 
seek an injunction against Mr. Silber- 
stein and the Penn-Texas Corp. or to 
prevent their solicitation of proxies in 
the Fairbanks-Morse contest. It has 
done neither. 

Mr. Speaker, does any Member of 
either House of Congress suggest that 
this excellent agency of our Government 
has failed to perform its duty as required 
by law. No such insinuation has been 
called to my attention and I know of 


none. 
Mr. Silberstein is a. good. and decent 


citizen. We should give him the benefit. 


of the American tradition of fair play. 

I have every confidence that Mr. Sil- 
berstein can meet all such unwarranted 
attacks, but I think it most incumbent 
upon the Congress to fully investigate 
the circumstances surrounding the pres- 
ent struggle and thus provide that in the 
future responsible persons can carry on 
their business activities under ground 
rules of fair play which will preclude a 
repetition of what is going on in the case 
of Mr. Silberstein. 





Government Employee Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


Fr 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
. ‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to point up the failure 
of the present administration to take 
one of the basic steps necessary to in- 
crease the’efficiency of the operation of 
the Federal Government and to con- 
tribute to real economy. Faced with the 
President’s budget, which calls for 
Spending money in such huge amounts 
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as to frighten the average intelligent 
citizen, it seems to me that the board 
of directors of any well-run business 
would fire the executive responsible for 
presenting such a program if he had not 
first done everything possible to pare it 
to the bone and to eliminate waste. Yet 
this administration and its Chief Execu- 
tive have neglected in any of their pro- 
posals to Congress to date to recommend 
action in the most elemental and funda- 
mental area where economy in either 
business or Government must start. 
That drea is, of course, the organization 
and maintenance of a personnel staff 
trained to do the job efficiently, and 
given pay and working conditions ade- 
quate to maintain high morale and a low 
turnover rate. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment employees with whom, regard- 
less of commission recommendations or 
executive orders, economy begins and 
ends. 

The business community long ago woke 
up to the fact that the best way to run a 
business is to maintain the best personnel 
program. It sometimes took a little edu- 
cating to convince hardheaded business 
men of that fact, and I helped in some 
cases, but they know it now on the basis 
of profitable experience. Yet, faced with 
an extremely high turnover rate, and tre- 
mendous difficulty in finding and keeping 
qualified people to fill any kind of a Gov- 
ernment job in the face of competition 
from industry which pays far more and 
provides far more benefits, the President 
has done nothing to remedy this basic 
cause of waste. I have searched the 
state of the Union message and the 
budget message in vain for any evidence 
of a concrete program of Government 
employee legislation. As a matter of 
fact in the budget message the President 
specifically states that “at the present 
time, I do not contemplate proposing an 
extensive program of personnel legisla- 
tion.” He did make 2, and only 2, rec- 
ommendations. One to set up a system 
of health and medical insurance for Fed- 
eral employees, with which I certainly 
concur, and the other to authorize the 
training of Government employees out- 
side of the employing agency. This is 
what I call making a molehill out of a 
mountain. 

People qualified in industrial relations 
work will tell anybody, including the 
President, that one of the primary meth- 
ods of attracting and keeping qualified 
people on the job is to pay them ade- 
quately. That’s elemental. As a mat- 
ter of fact he has been told just that by 
the Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation—the so- 
called Cordiner Committee, which dealt 
specifically with Department of Defense 
pay scales but whose findings are equally 
applicable throughout the Government. 
But the President, it is reported, advised 
of the findings of the committee staff 
that substantial salary increases would 
be required to make Government jobs as 
attractive as industry jobs of a compar- 
able nature, privately indicated that he 
would not approve such a report. The 
formal issuance of a report has been de- 
layed. Whether the President’s reported 
attitude has anything to do with this de- 
lay I do not knew, But I shall bear in 
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mind the President’s indication in his 
budget message that legislative recom- 
mendations would be forthcoming as a 
result of the Cordiner report and watch 
for such recommendations with interest. 
It will be particularly interesting to note 
whether the committee’s formal recom- 
mendations square with the staff study 
released to the press some time ago. 

Presumably, administration reluctance 
to recommend or approve wage increases 
for Government employees is based on 
the false premise that the initial in- 
creased cost to the Government could not 
be justified. The administration appar- 
ently does not know or has shut its col- 
lective mind to the facts which I have 
pointed out, namely, that a satisfied, per- 
manent work force pays for itself and 
returns dividends in increased efficiency 
and reduced numbers. The Civil Service 
Commission informs me that the annual 
turnover rate in Government jobs 
throughout the country reached a rate 
of 21.2 percent in 1956. In other words, 
better than 1 out of every 5 civilian em- 
ployees of the Government had to be 
replaced in 1956. There were a total of 
460,585 separations from jobs for the 
year. Almost one-half of these were 
outright quits. On February 4 of this 
year former President Hoover, who I am 
sure even the administration will ac- 
knowledge is a good authority, stated in 
a speech that “it costs about $3,000 to 
process and to give a year’s training to 
a new employee.” Now suppose that 
through improved personnel policies we 
were able to reduce the turnover by 200,- 
000. It does not take much figuring to 
calculate that as much as $600 million 
could be saved by this means alone. The 
total civilian payroll of the Government 
in the United States last year was about 
$10,800,000,000. That is quite a saving 
if the administration is really interested 
in economy. 

Presumably, the President’s thinking 
on the matter of Government-employee 
legislation is indicated in his state of the 
Union message when he warned of the 
inflationary tendencies of wage increases. 
He urged that such increases should be 
“reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity.” If that is the criterion 
he is applying in determining not to ask 
Government employee wage increases, 
and indicating opposition to them, his 
thinking is typically naive and unin- 
formed. In the largely unmechanized 
Government jobs productivity, and the 
consequent saving -therefrom, is directly 
governed by the employee and his satis- 
faction with his job. Job satisfaction 
is directly related to his pay and working 
conditions. So long as the Government 
employee is underpaid, as he now is, and 
restricted on fringe benefits, as he now 
is, increases in productivity in any ap- 
preciable amount are just not in the 
cards. Wage increases and improved 
working conditions must provide the 
necessary incentive. 

The President does not seem to have 
been nearly as much perturbed over the 
inflationary tendencies of his enormous 
budget as he apparently is over the rela- 
tively minor effect any Government wage 
increase would have. Nor does he seem 
to be concerned over the moral and prac- 
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tical obligation to keep the Government, 
as an employer, within at least a re- 
spectable distance of the private employ- 
er in its treatment of its employees. I 
am sure that the Government worker 
and his family, struggling to keep up 
with the high cost of living induced by 
the inflationary-price policies of the 
big-business interests with whom the 
Eisenhower administration is so closely 
allied, would rather swallow an Eisen- 
hower grilled steak than his lame refer- 
ence to inflationary tendencies as a rea- 
son for not offering enough pay to main- 
tain a decent living standard. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills in the House for the benefit 
of Government employees because I 
know from long experience that any em- 
ployer, Government or private, must 
keep abreast of the times if he does not 
want to lose his employees wholesale, as 
the Government is now finding out. In 
this connection I have received letters 
from a number of Government em- 
ployee groups commending me for my 
stand and pointing out the weakness of 
the administration position. I ask that 
these letters be printed at this point in 
the REcorD: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Jack SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHELLEY: In the absence of Na- 
tional President Campbell, who is away from 
the city, I am acknowledging receipt of your 
letter of February. 27, 1957. 

On behalf of the entire membership of 
our federation, I would Ifke to express their 
sincere appreciation of your sponsorship of 
these important measures. 

It is most reassuring to know that Fed- 
eral employees have friends in Congress, such 
as yourself, who are vitally interested in see- 
ing that the Federal Government as an em- 
ployer provides pay and working conditions 
commensurate with those utilized by pro- 
gressive employers in private industry. 

Much work is being accomplished now by 
our members to advance the legislation you 
have offered. Our efforts will intensify as 
time progresses. 

As trade unionists,.all of us in the AFGE 
are keenly aware of the excellent work being 
done by Members of Congress who are asso- 
ciated with the labor movement. 

We are most happy to number you as a 
friend in this category. 

Again, a hearty “thank you” for your co- 
operation in sponsoring the bills enclosed 
with your letter.. They will be a source of 
great encouragement to all members of the 
federation, but particularly those in the San 
Francisco area. r 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. McCarr, 
Legislative Representative. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post Orrice CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: Thanks for your Jetter of the 
27th and for the introduction of a number 
of bills in the interest of postal and Fed- 
eral employees. 

I am sure you know that postal employees 
particularly appreciate your action which is 
thoroughly in line with your past record 
in support of their interests. 

I appreciate also your appraisal of the 
current situation and I am forced to agree 
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with you that current delays result largely 
from the failure of the administration to 
recommend a program and their apparent 
strong objection on the grounds of economy 
to necessary salary Increases. It is a strange 
thing, but apparently true, at least in the 
minds of some administration spokesmen, 
that price increases thus far have not been 
inflationary but wage increases that would 
permit postal and Federal employees to catch 
up would be a danger t othe entire economy. 
I am always when I hear about 
private industry waiting for postal employ- 
ees to get salary increases before they raise 
prices or wages. I must be listening to the 
wrong radio and television programs and 
reading the wrong néwspapers because I 
certainly get an entirely different slant on 
this problem. 

I am attaching herewith a current issue 
of the Union Postal Clerk containing an 
editorial I have written on this subject 
which you may find of interest. 

With kindest personal regards and all good 
wishs, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. HALLBECK, 
Legislative Director. . 


-_———— 


[From the Union Postal Clerk for March 
1957] 
Here WE Go AGAIN 

A few years ago it was perfectly correct to 
say that “nothing is certain except death 
and taxes.” In these times we can amplify 
the quotation to “nothing is certain except 
death, taxes, and opposition to postal salary 
increases.” 

It seems that simultaneous with the in- 
troduction of a bill to bring postal salaries 
into line with salaries paid in private em- 
ployment, we are certain to hear the claim 
that such increases in pay would be infla- 
tionary and would destroy the Nation’s 
economy. This cry of “wolf” is repeated 
time after time despite the very obvious fact 
that increases granted in the past did not 
prove inflationary as forecast by the calamity 
howlers. 

We are becoming rather accustomed to 
having certain administration spokesmen 
raise vigorous objections, and weep copious 
tears about the dangers to the national 
budget every time postal salary increases are 
mentioned. We have, in fact, come to ex- 
pect such objections. Private business does 
the same thing every time the unions seek 
wage increases. We suspect that Congress- 
men are also coming to expect such claims 
from the administration and have come to 
recognize this cry of “wolf” as a fake de- 
signed to becloud the issue: 

This year something new has been added. 
We still hear the same doleful claims from 
the official spokesmen but with a new twist. 
They have added volume to their cry of 
“Wolf” by having others shout it for them. 
At the moment it is the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its president, John 8S. 
Coleman, who are doing a lot of public 
worrying about inflation. 

The February 8 issue of the chamber’s pa- 
per, Washington Report, features an editorial 
“Postal Workers Pay Hike Clue to Inflation 
Binge” which offers the ridiculous theory 
that postal wages are the harbingers of in- 
fiation and that the granting of a postal 


surely be news to the Steel Industry, 
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in the Automobile field, and ‘to industry 
generally. What world is the United State; 
Chamber living in? Since when has labor o; 
industry waited for postal wage increases {, 
raise wages and/or prices? Since when ha; 
government set the standards either in pay 
or working conditions? Postal and Govern. 
ment workers generally are the victims o; 
what inflation exists and surely cannot pb. 
considered the cause of it. Those who state 
otherwise are probably the Same type o; 
peopie who, living in the days of the Roman 
Empire, worried about the poor lions ang 
the effects on their digestion, rather than the 
helpless Christians. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINIsTs, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957, 
Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, 
United States House of Representati:¢:, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Federal-employee legislation. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: I am in 
receipt_of your communication dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1957, along with copies of H. R 
4700, H. R. 4701, H. R. 4703, H. R. 4704, ana 
H. R. 4705; all bills relating to important 
and much-needed improvements in the eco- 
nomic status and working conditions of 
Federal employees and those on the civil- 
service-retirement rolls. 

Your evaluation of the inert attitude of 
the administration as it applies to the much- 
needed improvements in the Federal civ! 
service, is very appropriate. It appears that 
every maneuver in the book is being used, 
and some new maneuvers have been devised, 
for the purpose of deliberately stalling the 
enactment of intelligent and progressive leg- 
islation which is designed to raise the Fecdera| 
employee from the substandard wages and 
working conditions. : 

We deeply appreciate your interest in these 
matters, and we sincerely hope that the 
Democratic-controlled committees will not 
await the administration’s belated propos- 
als, if any, and immediately proceed to enact 
many of the good bills presently in the legis- 
lative hopper. 

_ By taking the initiative, the Democratic- 
controlled Congress can place “the monkey” 
squarely upon the shoulders of those respon- 
sible for such unseemly attitudes, for «il 
the public to see and, especially, that seg- 
ment of the Federal employee group which 
has not as yet recognized the impact of the 
great harm being predicated upon them and 


‘ their families by the administration. 


In your position as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, you can provide a splendid 
service to the taxpayer and the Federal! em- 
ployees employed by the Defense Department 
activities by taking the lead in a battle to 
preserve the jobs of these employees, who are 
in grave jeopardy of losing same by virture of 
the administration’s active efforts to curtail 
or close down Government owned and oper- 
ated navy yards, air stations, and arsenals. 

The Federal Government has invested huge 
sums of money for equipment and trained 
personnel to operate these activities in the 
interest of protecting tle taxpayer against 
the unconscionable profit gouging of arm:- 
ments and .ship-manufacturing combines. 
If the administration’s present policy is per- 
mitted to go on unchallenged “and unbri- 
dled, we will be lending our country into 4 
situation where these unconscionable com- 
bines will be able to dictate warlike policies 
to the administrators of our Government. 

I would be most happy to discuss this sub- 
ject with you in greater detail at your con- 
venience. 


Our organization deeply appreciates your 
interest in Federal.employee problems, 1‘ 
we have notified all of our affiliated locals 
in the State of California, as well as through- 
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out the Nation, of the bills introduced by . 
yourself and other legislators who have taken 
an interest in the ecohomic lot and working 
conditions of Federal employees. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Wri11aM H. Ryan, 
President, District No. 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. 


WESTERN REGION PuBLic HovusING, 
LonGeE No. 922, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. JouNn F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: We appreci- 
ate your interest and courtesy in sending us 
copies of your several bills in behalf of Fed- 
eral-employee benefits; pay raise, health” in- 
surance, and annuitants’ increase. 

There is a growing tendency to adopt a 
retrogressive philosophy toward Federal em- 
ployees which must be countered and sub- 
verted by progressive legislative action. Pro- 
grams and studies are delaying tactics. Leg- 
islative action is necessary on all progressive 
fronts. 

Federal employees are not second class— 
they are first line, loyal citizens. Their work 
merits the worth of their hire and a 20-per- 
cent differential below that of comparable 
positions in private industry reflects the 
penury of some legislators not as favorable 
to workers and their welfare as you have 
proven to be. 

We are appreciative of yoyr continuing ef- 
forts and cooperation and trust you shall 
be successful in our behalf with all the bene- 
fits you recognize are due Federal employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. COoLLINs, 
President. 


As a final point, Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received from Senator OLiIn JouHN- 
ston, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, a fine 
report by the Citizens’ Advisory Council 
to that committee. The advisory coun- 
cil has as its members 7 outstanding peo- 
ple, including leading businessmen, edu- 
cators, and only 1 representative of or- 
ganized Government employees. The 
final recommendation of the council is 
worth quoting in full because it substan- 
tiates to the hilt the things that I have 
just said. It applies equally well to all 
branches of our Federal Government as 
well as to the Post Office at which it is 
directly aimed. 

This is what the council says: 

Improvement in postal service and better 
working conditions for postal workers can 
only come about if wages are adjusted on 
the basis of merit and economic conditions, 
and not tied to postal rates or postal 
revenues, 





Dedication of New Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
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Evening News commenting on the dedi- 
cation of the new St, Casimir’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Hanover Township, 
a suburb of Wilkes-Barre: 

Sr. Castmir’s DEDICATION 


To Americans of Lithuanian extraction and 
to their neighbors as well, next Sunday will 
be a milestone because of the dedication of 
St. Casimir’s Roman Catholic Church in the 
Lyndwood section of Hanover Township. 

The new edifice replaces the old one in 
Larksville, damaged beyond repair by mine 
subsidences. Incidentally, this house of 
worship was not the original structure, 
erected in 1889, but one that was built after 
a fire in 1902. 

Thus, two generations have been con- 
fronted with misfortune and, in both in- 
stances, they have triumphed. The new 
church in Lyndwood offers impressive testi- 
mony that the spirit of the congregation was 
not adversely affected by this second blow in 
a half century. 

Rather, the people under the leadership of 
their pastor, the Reverend A. J. Sinkiewicz, 
accepted the challenge as an opportunity tc 
give expression to their faith by erecting a 
modern edifice with which to carry on in 
the footsteps of the forebears. 

It is reassuring to note the completion of 
the new St. Casimir’s Church which is a link 
not only with Wyoming Valley’s past, but 
with the old cOuntry, for it was M St. Casi- 
mir’s that so many imniigrants worshipped 
after their arrival in America. Many of these 
early families now are affiliated with St. 
Casimir’s two daughters, Holy Trinity in 
Wilkes-Barre and St. Mary’s in Kingston. 
The Reverend Father Sinkiewicz, who has 
been pastor since 1924, was baptized there in 
1894. 





Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, few, if any, 
countriesyhave paid a greater price for 
liberty than Poland. Conquered many 
times, she has never been silenced. Her 
love for freedom and her willingness to 
bear the pain and anguish for those God- 
given rights of human dignity mark her 
history as an epic of courage and deter- 
mination perhaps unrivaled in the pages 
of civilization. 

For almost 20 years, she has suffered 
under the oppression of tyrants, but her 
indomitable fortitude has not been sup- 
pressed. Perhaps it is in recognition 
of these valiant characteristics, that 
Russia has recently tended to be more 
lenient with her in the vain hope that 
she will not be as persistent in her hopes 
and desires. 

However, our admiration is not enough 
nor will it assuage her grief nor erase 
the problems which she now experiences. 
Consistent with the interests of our own 
country, we should do all we can to assist 
her in this hour of difficulty. It is my 
pleasure to introduce into the Recorp a 
resolution toward that end which was 
unanimously adopted by the St. Joseph’s 
Society of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, No. 604, of Salem, 
Mass.: 
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Whereas Poland, who throughout the 
centuries has been the bastion of western 
civilization has again, by itself, shaken if not 
entirely the fetters of Communist domi- 
nation and is taking the initial steps in the 
very shadow of Russian guns towards inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas Poland is now seeking our eco- 
nomic help to further aid her in securing 
economic independence as a prelude to free- 
dom and a mission from Poland is in Wash- 
ington to obtain such aid; and 

Whereas this country through Yalta and 
through passive acquiescence is in a measure 
responsible for Poland’s present plight; and 

Whereas in the past we have rendered eco- 
nomic and material aid to countries less 
deserving and to whom we have not been in 
any measure indebted: 

Now, therefore, we the members of the St. 
Joseph’s Society, No. 604, of the Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Union of America here assem- 
bled on the 58th anniversary of its founding, 
do hereby go on reeord as being in favor of 
giving such economic and other aid con- 
sistent with the best interests of our great 
United States and thereby help Poland to 
consolidate the gains she has recently won 
at great sacrifice, and we further urge our 
Representatives in the Congress and the 
United States Senate to express themselves 
in favor of such economic aid. 





Communism and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address: 


COMMUNISM AND You 


(Address by Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, 
U. S. Air Force, Deputy Inspector General 
for Security, Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus, exemplification and banquet, 
Marquette province, northern district of 
Illinois, February 24, 1957, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Your Excellency Bishop 
Hillinger, Monsignor, Reverend Fathers, 
Your Honor Mayor Daley, distinguished 
guests, Sir Knights, I must admit that my 
mind is diverted, temporarily, I hope, from 
the subject matter of my talk. As I heard 
myself being introduced in such kind and 
glowing terms, I*could not help but think of 
something I read a long time ago to the effect 
that there are three things in life which are 
difficult to dg: one is to climb a fence which 
is leaning tOward you, another is to kiss a 
pretty girl who is leaning away from you and 
the third is to acknowledge with becoming 
humility an overflattering introduction. 

Now, despite these more than incipient 
gray hairs of mine I will admit that I still 
aspire to a modest degree of success on the 
first two, but the third one has me stumped. 
I suppose in a way, the recipient of an over- 
flattering introduction should feel something 
like the bachelor girl who has been eligible 
for matrimony for lo these many years, but 
no takers. And then one day a rumor began 
to circulate in her home town to the effect 
that she was engaged to be married. When 
confronted with this report she said, 
“Honesty and modesty compel me to tell 
you that the report is not true, but thank 
God for the rumor.” 

Now, anyone’ who presumes to accept a 
speaking engagement hopes that he may 
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say something interesting in order that he 
might hold attention, and if his subject 
be a serious one, as is mine, he hopes that 
he may say something constructive in order 
that he might be helpful. Well, I too hope 
that I may say something interesting and 
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that of the United States and all of its allies. 
This impressive military array is backed by 
vast natural resources, a surprising tech- 
nological capability, and perhaps the most 
rapidly expanding industry in the world. 
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or mayhap the to be ignored bombast of th. 
intellectual crackpot? 

Well, let’s take a look. Let us take a loo, 
first of all at that small handful of men 
not even 10 percent of those who are gat). 
ered here tonight, at that small handfu! of 
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This represent power; real power, terrible 
power. Considering the world-domination 
aims of the Communist movement, it is not 
power for peace but aggressive power. 
















































men who met in London in the fall of 1947 ers tell 1 
to draw up the Communist Charter which revoluti 
was published the following year as world in 


constructive. But as I look at you seated 
here before me almost as far as the eye can 
see I must confess to a feeling of misgiving 


and a sense of humility as I realize the high ~ wren we talk of Communist Manifesto. Then began wha; ties is 3 
power today we must nee 
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deeply etched in the pages of history is the 
tremendous airpower developed by this Na- 
tion during World War II. Nazi Europe and 
Japanese imperialist Asia can attest to the 
tremendous force of that power. The thou- 
sands of sorties which we launched, the 
thousands and thousands of bombers which 
we used over and over again, the tens and 
tens of thousands of bombs that we dropped 
all added up to the most incredible display 
of devastating force that had ever been 
visited upon mankind. This was power in 
capital letters. This was power the like of 
which had never been seen or even conceived 
of before. And yet, because of tremendous, 
fantastic technological and scientific devel- 
opments in the last few years, that tremen- 
dous destructive force represented in our 
World War II power amounts to nothing 
more than a snap of the fingers when com- 
pared to the power existing in the world 
today; the power of atomic energy, the force 
of atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 
Thus, today one United States Air Force 
plane carrying an atomic weapon can de- 
liver on a selected target much more force 
than all of the bombers used during World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. Or, to put it another way, today one, 
just one, Air Force plane Carrying an ad- 
vanced atomic weapon can deliver much 
more destructive force, it represents much, 
much more destructive power than all of 
the bombs in accumulated total that ever 
have been dropped from the air since the 
invention of the airplane. 

This is a sobering thought, isn’t it? And 
it is one that becomes truly disturbing to 
contemplate when it is realized that this 
power is now in possession of the Communist 
world. They have it now, at this very 
moment. 

This nuclear weapoh air delivery capa- 
bility of the Soviet Union represents a truly 
terrible threat to the free world. Never hbe- 
fore in our history have we been confronted 
with a threat so immediate in nature and so 
potentially catastrophic in scope. Never be- 
fore in our history have we been confronted 


Just thtnk of what this small handfui o; 
men dared to undertake. Atlas is renowneq 
in Greek mythology because he under: 
to hold the sky on his shoulders. Wel! thi; 

, small handful of men in their Communi: 
resolutions dared to undertake to overthrow 
by force and by violence all of the social, a)| 
of the economic, all of the government! permit | 
structures in all of the countries of the nition -4 
world. They literally arrayed themselves ever, I 
against the whole world; just a small hana- nism ar 
ful of men the whole world and If we 
all of its institutions. munism 

Never before in history have ppposing nomic : 
forces been so ill matched. Truly she C commu! 
munists embarked on this titanic struggle of nism in 
theirs from a posture of almost abs lute we can 
‘Weakness. They were crazy. They were fool- a politi 
hardy, weren’t they? They did not have a nomeno 
chance. And yet communism took root, and sharing 
it began to grow in many countries in the forces 0 
world. Then Communist Parties all over the abo 
the world received a tremendous practical a move! 
impetus with the revolutionary establish- which ¢ 
ment in 1917 of the Soviet Union. Then for ical par 
the first time individual Communists around than al 
the world were provided with a fatherland, a oly; 4 Pp 
fatherland to which they could transfer their phase 0 
loyalties and allegiances from the land of of expe 
their accidental physical birth to the land ated wi 
of their chosen ideological birth. Then for ligion, — 
the first time Communist Parties around the ation, f 
world were provided with a model party, one existent 
to which they could look for guidance, the phy of 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. And The | 
they get guidance. Specifically they ect rialistic 
four things: they get international leacer- univers 
ship; they get international recognition In th 
which is so important to any cause; they get counte1 
international cohesion; and, above all, they therefo 
get an international blueprint for world tween t 
conquest. Comr 

Now, the success of this Communist idea disting) 
in action is available for all to see in many rialism 
ways. Perhaps the most frequently cited is materié 
found in merely looking at a map. After ob- militan 
serving the vast expanses of the Soviet Un- of all 1 
ion, then note what has happened to Lithu- univers 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Albania, Hungary, the pec 


affirmation of our faith. 

As you look at me standing here before 
you, you see a man wearing the proud uni- 
form of one of the armed services of the 
Department of Defense. What does that 
signify to you? Well, it might signify this: 
The Department of Defense is that agency 
of your Government which is striving might- 
ily to develop and maintain a posture of 
power; modern military power. But that 
power represents a force so incredible that it 
is capable of utterly devastating vast seg- 
ments of the earth upon which we live and 
bringing unbelievable misery, suffering, an- 
guish and death to millions and millions of 
mén, women and children all over the world. 

Now, by what right do we do this? How 
in conscience and under God can we develop 
and maintain such a power? Well, the 
answer is, of course, that in accord with the 
will of the American people we are develop- 
ing and maintaining a power for self-pro- 
tection; that during this international crisis 
in which we live we are developing and 
maintaining a power for self-defense in the 
hope that it may deter aggression. In a 
word, we are developing and maintaining 
power for peace. 

Power for peace. Those two words stand- 
ing together seem incongruous, don’t they? 
They sound a discordant note. Down 
through the ages mankind has known power 
in such forms as the Asian hordes of Gen- 
ghis Khan or the barbarous Huns falling 
upon the civilization that was Rome, the 
mighty Napoleon bending Europe to his sub- 
jugation or, in more recent times, the march- 
ing legions of Adolph Hitler crushing the 
proud peoples of Europe beneath their boots. 
Yes, all too often power has been synony- 
mous with rape and plunder and bloodshed. 
It has been the heel of the conqueror driving 
and grinding human dignity into the dust 
of the earth. 

How then can we justify, how can we 
reconcile power with peace; peace which in 
the minds of man means the peal of church 
bells, the laughter of little children, a farmer 
gazing pridefully across his fields of grain, 
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or a family gathered together for thanks- 
giving dinner? What does power know or 
care about such things as these? 

Well, the power for peace may be incom- 
prehensible to the unfortunate peoples of 
many other lands, but we Americans should 
understand it well because with us it has 
been a tradition. As we look back across 
the span of years to an earlier day in our 
history we see Americans at Lexington and 
at Concord taking up arms for the first time 
in the pursuit of freedom and in the estab- 
lishment of rights not thereafter to be 
alienated; and each passing American gen- 
eration since that memorable day has been 
called upon to take up arms and to make a 
necessary albeit a reluctant resort to power, 
but always in that same tradition, that of 
protecting right and ondanvering to preserve 
the peace. 

And now today a new menace threatens 
the peace of the world; the menace of 
communism. 

As you know, the Soviet Union boasts of 
vast land armies which are numerically su- 
perior to those of the free world. They have 
developed and they have in being tremend- 
ous air and naval power which actually rivals 


with the alarming realization that an enemy 
attack, if ineffectively deterred, can result 
in wiping out most of our population centers 
throughout our beloved country from north 
to south and from east to west, and all in 
less than a single day. 

Now, I have touched upon power; our 
power for peace and the Communist power 
for aggression; power in military terms. 
However, most of the truly great accomplish- 
ments in life have stemmed not from the ex- 


to belief and from dedication to cause. And 
since this is so, let us make a brief review 


Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Eustern Ger- 
many, and the like, observing at the same 
time the Communist conquest of China and 
Communist inroads elsewhere in the Orient. 
And they are still going, as witness what has 
transpired in North Korea, in Indochina, and 
what they are endeavoring to do now in the 
Middle East and elsewhere in the world. This 
is the point to which that small handfu! of 
men who met in London in 1847 have been 
able to project themselves today, to the 
point where, as you Know, more than one- 
third of all of the peoples in the world are 
suffering under the direct political domins 
tion of communism; to the point where mil- 
lions.upon millions of other people around 
the world, such as you and I gathered here 
tonight, are affected one way or another by 
communism. Truly, as was described by 
Pope Pius XI, from small beginnings the 
Communists have grown to a satanic scource. 
Now, to me the most significant thin g 

















of 1847 was not the 
challenge to the world 
nor even the shamelessness of their objec- 
tive, but rather this: The spirit of determi- 
nation, the firm confidence, the almost abso- 
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And, in the light of what has 
does appear, doesn’t it, that 


aoe rank and file Communists all over 
the world today believe it when their lead- 
ers tell them “The victory of the proletarian 
revolution is assured; the formation of the 
world into a Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
.” In the light of what 
anspired, who among us can say they 

on a have some basis for their beliefs? 
surely it is clear, is it not, that as our 
Communist. antagonists maneuver in the 
arena of conflict they are strengthened by 
a most firm determination and a dynamic 

dedication to cause? 

Just what is this communism that we hear 
so much about? There is no simple defini- 
tion of commmunism, and time does not 
permit my developing a comprehensive defi- 
nition -during the course of this talk. How- 
ever, I can offer a description of commu- 
nism and what it means to our way of life. 

If we study the guiding principles of com- 
munism, if we try to understand the eco- 
nomic and social development theories of 
communism or if we just observe commu- 
nism in action now and for the past 30 years 
we can see that communism is not merely 
a political or an economic or a social phe- 
nomenon. It is not a mere holding and 
sharing in commmon of the great productive 
forces of life. It does not merely represent 
the abolbition of private property. It is not 
a movement that seeks the usual advantages 
which governmental control brings to polit- 
ical parties in power. No, it is much more 
than all of that. It seeks a power monop- 
oly; @ power monopoly that extends to every 
phase of human life; not only to those ranges 
of experience that are traditionally associ- 
ated with politics but to art, education, re- 
ligion, science, industry, agriculture, recre- 
ation, family life—to every facet of human 
existence. It is truly a complete philoso- 
phy of life. It claims man body and soul. 

The Communists have developed a mate- 
rialistic concept of the universe. This is a 
universe of substance and form without God. 

In this law of nature of theirs there is no 
countenancing of the concept of God and 
therefore there can be no relationship be- 
tween the individual and God. 

Communism is materialism, yes; but it is 
distinguished from all other forms of mate- 
rialism because it is a positive and dynamic 
materialism. I do believe that it is the most 
militant and the most aggressive materialism 
of all time. You see, communism must be 
universal and it must be forced upon all of 
the peoples of the world. In their concept 
of the law of nature the course of history is 
predetermined and man, whether he wills it 
or not, whether -he likes it or not, is being 

moved inexorably toward a Communist world. 

Communism is truly totalitarian. This is 
totalitarianism in the fullest and the most 
complete sense of the word. As a matter of 

fact, in comparison with the totalitarianism 
of Hitler and Mussolini becomes the insig- 
nificant toy of juvenile delinquents. 

Now, if we reflect on all of this, on Com- 
munist power and Communist aims, we 
should see clearly that we live in an age of 
peril in which not only our national exist- 
ence as a political entity is at stake but our 
culture, our civilization, our very lives as 
well. It should be evident that this Com- 
munist enemy seeks in victory not merely to 
plunder and to loot our homeland but to 
extinguish its light, to convert it into a dark 
prison and to wash from the minds of our 
young every concept of decency and dignity 
and to drive God from their souls. 

Now, the Communist dogma which forms 
the basis for this description of communism 
which I have just offered is not something 
that is buried in the aging pages of Karl 
Marx, it was not entombed with the bodies 
of Marx or Engels or Lenin and Stalin; it is 
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alive and vibrant in the minds and in the 
actions of the Communist leaders today. 

This was very simply and succinctly ex- 
pressed for us just a few months ago, last 
November I believe, by Nikita Khrushchev, 
the present top dog in the Communist hier- 
archy. I am sure that many of you will 
recall that at a public function, a formal 
function at the Polish Embassy in Moscow, 
Khrushchev insulted the Western diplomats 
present, including our own Ambassador. 
And I might say this: he was not only ad- 
dressing himself, to the Western diplomats 
there, he was talking to you and to the rest 
of the people of the free world. 

Let us hear the man talk. Thus Khrush- 
chev spoke: “Whether you like it or not, his- 
tory is on our side. We will bury you. The 
situation is favorable for us. If God existed 
we would thank him for this.” I would like 
to repeat that because these words are so 
full of meaning. “Whether you like it or 
not, history is on our side. We will bury 
you. The situation is favorable for us. If 
God existed we would thank him for this.” 

Now, these were not just the angry words 
of a cantankerous old man. Khrushchev 
was frankJy voicing basic Communist belief 
and determined Communist intent—intent 
to bury us. 

At the time of the American Revolution 
just when this country was being born as a 
nation, a distinguished Englishman, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, wrote an eight-volume mas- 
terpiece entitled “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” In these luminous 
pages he traced centuries of Roman rule and 
he compressed between these covers per- 
haps the greatest narrative ever told of this 
once great people. 

Now, history is not a set of books. His- 
tory is human experience; it is people who 
live, who struggle, who love, who hate, who 
aspire and who finally die. A set of books 
only records these facts. And may I presume 
to remind you that like the people of old 
Rome we at this very moment are living in 
the midst of great history in the making. 
We are participating in it and we are aiding 
in shaping its course.. We do not hold with 
the Communist theory of historical deter- 
minism. We know that man by the exercise 
of his free will determines the course of his- 
tory. And we must will it, that our cause 
will be sustained in this conflict with the 
Communist cause. Whatever form the strug- 
gle takes we must meet it with a superior 
spirit of determination and a more fervent 
dedication to cause. We have got to do this 
else some day, somewhere, some historian 
may begin the narrative of the United States 
with the words, “Once upon a time.” 

Now, in this all-out conflict with com- 
munism in which we are engaged, we can 
take pride and comfort in the knowledge 
that our cause is right and just. But this in 
and of itself does not mean that our cause 
shall surely prevail. We know that com- 
munism seriously rivals us as a military 
power, we have seen that the Communists 
are truly formidable foes in the political 
arena, we know that the Soviet Union is 
making tremendous strides*in the tech- 
nological and industrial fields, we have seen 
that they are fortified by a great spirit of 
determination and it is obvious that they 
are contesting for supremacy with us in 
every field of power—except one. The one 
great and dominating asset which we have on 
our side is God if we will but earn and there- 
by merit His help. 

The Communist is anticapitalist, he is 
antidemocratic, he is anti-Christian, but to 
give the devil his due, he is more than that; 
he is pro-Communist all the time. And we 
have got to be more than just anti-Commu- 
nist, for a negative philosophy will not 
sustain us, not in this conflict. Like the 
Communist we must live a positive philos- 
ophy and our faith must permeate all of our 
actions and it must be clearly evident in our 
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conduct of national affairs. Today the 
horror and the possibility of atomic war 
plagues the mental well-being of people all 
over the world. Mankind cries out for peace, 
but peace can be attained only if man learns 
to conduct human affairs in the light of basic 
moral principles. 

The United States is the most powerful 
and the most influential nation in the free 
world, hence, it is our responsibility as a 
nation to give moral leadership to the rest 
of the world. But the capacity of any na- 
tion to show leadership in displaying moral 
responsibility exists only in direct propor- 
tion to the moral character and the individ- 
ual moral responsibility of its citizens. 

In this giving of our spiritual substance in 
our struggle for peace it behooves all of us 
in this country to give thought from time 
to time to an old scholastic adage which I 
vaguely recall. “Nemo dat quid non habet,” 
no one gives what he does not have. And 
since these spiritual assets are our main 
weapons in this conflict it behooves us as a 
nation, a prudent nation, and as individuals 
who cherish our way of life, to take occa- 
sional stock, occasional inventory of our 
arsenal of faith. 

In this conflict our Government needs the 
patriotic support of all its citizens. The 
mere willingness to pay taxes or even to fight 
‘and to die for our country is not enough. A 
secular or civic patriotism will not suffice. 
What is needed is a patriotism which em- 
braces the spiritualistic concepts of democ- 
racy and the relationships of man to his God. 
What is needed is a patriotism which re- 
ceives its origin in and its strength and in- 
spiration from a combined love of country 
and love of God. . 

It is not very often. in considering great 
and.complex problems that we find an abso- 
lute formula of success already in being, but 
such a formula does exist. It is gloriously 
alive in the lesson of the fourth degree 
Knights of Columbus; the lesson of patriot- 
ism. This lesson of patriotism which char- 
acterizes your order, and the pledge which 
you have taken today make it clear that you 
have made a firm resolve to practice a pa- 
troitism which embodies the love of country 
and the love of God. I know that each mem- 
ber of the fourth degree realizes that he not 
only has been accorded an honor and a priv- 
ilege but that he has assumed a solemn re- 
sponsibility to display in his public life what 
Cardinal Mercier so aptly described as “pa- 
triotism going hand in hand with religion.” 

But this kind of Christian patriotism which 
must characterize our national and our indi- 
vidual efforts must be continual, it must be 
constant—not something sporadic, not some- 
thing which we haul out of the attic and 
dust off for special occasions—beCause our 
problem is constant. The problem of com- 
munism is with us all the time. 

If we are properly to understand this prob- 
lem of communism we must abandon the 
conventional concept that wars begin only 
when armies begin to march or that wars 
are always fought by a trained and a uni- 
formed soldierly, because in the commu- 
nistic scheme of things war is not always 
confined to the organized and the calculated 
violence of the battlefield. The battlegrougd 
is often in the hearts and the minds of men 
and the assault is upon the intellect where 
there is no suggestion of the Carnage of war. 
The weapons used frequently bear no resem- 
blance at all to the conventional weapons 
of the battlefield, but it is war nonetheless. 
And in the Communist scheme of things it 
is total war. 

War does not become total merely because 
all of the assets of the nation, human and 
physical, are devoted to war and dedicated 
to victory nor even because the home front 
becomes the scene of bloodshed and suf- 
fering just as surely as the advance post of 
the military. No. War becomes total only 
when the prize for which the war commenced 
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is total, the world itself. And the Commu- 
nists have told us, oh, so many times that 
they are engaged in a revolution in per- 
manence to conquer the world. This is evi- 
dent in all of their teachings, it is even 
evident in the Chorus of their song, “The 

Internationale” when they sing, “tis the 

final conflict, let each stand in his place, the 

Internationale Soviet shall be the human 

race.” 

Today we are at peace. At least it so 
technically qualifies. But in the Communist 
scheme of things there is no peace, only 
war. Lenin and his disciples completely ac- 
cept the famous Clausewitz thesis that pol- 
itics is a continuation of war by other means. 
But to this Lenin added the unconventional 
corollary that peace is a continuation of 
war by other means. Ponder on that for 
a moment. Take it home with you if you 
can. Peace is a continuation of war by 
other means. This precept is deeply em- 
bedded in Communist military and political 
doctrine. It shapes national attitudes and 
national behaviors. It even explains Com- 
munist intransigence and stubborness at the 
counsel table because, since there is no 
peace and only war, they are always dealing 
with an enemy and they must be guided 
accordingly. Addiction to this thesis that 
peace is a continuation of war by other 
means makes it necessary for the Commu- 
nists to wage war even in times of peace. 
They are in the anomolous, the unusual 
position of being at war with those who 
are at peace with them. 

Now, I have mentioned this point of Com- 
munist philosophy merely to indicate to you 
that with them this is indeed a serious busi- 
ness, and we have got to make it a serious 
business with us. “With them this is not 
just a job from 8 to 5 or for the duration 
of an assignment. It is now and forever, 
until they have achieved their total end. 
Communist leaders havé expressed this for 
us very well when they said of the Com- 
munists, “We demand of them not their 
spare evenings but the whole of their lives.” 
I do believe that this is the reason why that 
small handful of men who met in London 
in the fall of 1847 has been able to project 
themselves into the power and the strength 
that is communism today. This is what 
these people are willing to do for their cause. 
Should we, can we, if we want to survive, 
do any less for our cause? 

You may recall with me that it was Thomas 
Jefferson who said, “The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time.” And 
in the same era, across the seas, a thought 
of vital significance was added to this by the 
Irish statesman John Curran when he said 
in a speech in Dublin in the year 1790, as I 
recall it, “It is the common fate of the indo- 
lent to see their rights become prey to the 
active. The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance, 
which condition if he break, servitude ig at 
once the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” 

From this statement from John Curran 
there has come ringing down to us through 
the ages that famous quotation which acts 
today as an admonition which we dare not 
ignore. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

Thank you very much, 





Mas. GEN. JOSEPH F. CARROLL BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH 

Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll was born in 
Chicago, Ill. He attended Nativity and Visi- 
tation parochial schools and Quigley Pre- 
paratory Seminary in Chicago. He studied 
at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill., where he received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree. He received a doctor of jurisprudence 
degree from Loyola University in Chicago in 
1940, being awarded the Chief Justice Edward 
J. White Award for consistently leading his 
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class scholastically during the 4-year course. 

In October 1940 he joined the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and after being as- 
signed to various field offices of the FBI, he 
was transferred to its Washington head- 
quarters in 1944. In September 1945 he was 
loaned by the Director of the FBI to the 
Surplus Property Administration where he 
organized and served as Director of the Com- 
Pliance Enforcement Division, remaining in 
this capacity when the organization was re- 
designated the War Assets Administration. 
Completing this assignment he returned to 
the FBI in 1947. 

During his assignment to the FBI head- 
quarters he progressively served as a super- 
visor, Chief of the Criminal Section, Assist- 
ant Chief of the General Investigative and 
Accounting Division, and Inspector. 

In December 1947 he was loaned to the 
United States Air Force to assist in reorgan- 
izing the worldwide investigative and coun- 
terintelligence activities of the Air Force. 
In February 1948 he was commissioned a 
brigadier general in the United States Air 
Force Reserve and immediately ordered to 
active duty, serving as Director of Special 
Investigations. He was promoted to major 
general on August 1, 1950, and the following 
month was appointed Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral, United States Air Force. On February 
28, 1952, by special act of Congress; General 
Carrol was integrated into the Regular Air 
Force Establishment. The Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal, United States Air Force, as 
well as the Office of Special Investigations, is 
@ part of the organizational family of the 
Deputy Inspector General for Security, 
United States Air Force, in which capacity 
General Carroll presently serves. He has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

(He is married to the former Mary Morris- 
sey of St. Gabriel's Parish in Chicago. They 
have five sons.) 





NATO Needs Spain’s Troops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., of 
Friday, March 22, 1957: 

NATO Neeps SPAIN’s TROOPS—BRITISH AND 
FRENCH OBJECTIONS EXPECTED To Be WITH- 
DRAWN 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Britain and Prance, which have been the 
main stumbling blocks to admission of Spain 
into NATO, are now expected to withdraw 
their objections, which were based en emo- 
tionalism and domestic politics rather than 
on international realities. 

Earlier this month, New Hampshire's Sen- 
ator Stytes Brinces introduced a concurrent 
resolution declaring that it was “the sense 
of the of the United States that 
the Department of State should use its good 
offices toward the end of achieving the earli- 
est possible participation by Spain in the 
North Atlantic Treaty and as a member of 
the NATO.” 

The State Department wasted no time in 
fully indorsing the move in a letter to Sen- 
ator Green, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The matter has already 
been expedited in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and it is expected that before 
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the end of this month the “sense of ¢,. 
gress” resoPution can be used by the stz;, 
‘Department as an additional argument to ;,. 
duce the other NATO members to recejy, 
Spain as a full-fledged member. 

As a matter of fact, as things stand no, 
in Europe and the Middle East, it is 1), 
Madrid government which is doing NAT o a 
favor. The military forces of that coalitio, 
have seriously declined in the last fy 
months. The French withdrew their peg 
troops and sent them to fight the rebels in 
Algeria. The British withdrew the equiy,. 
lent of a division which was used in th, 
sorrowful expedition into Egypt. Some , 
these elements are said to have returned {, 
their stations in West Germany. 

But at the Bermuda meetings, Prime Miy. 
ister Macmillan will inform President Fisep. 
hower that his government must redeploy 
@ number of troops in overseas garrisons 
for the sake of economy and because of tip 
shaky domestic situation in the Unite 
Kingdom, The redeployment will affect 9 
of the 4 divisions in Germany, the uncer. 
strength battalion in the United Nations 
command in Korea, and some contingent; 
in Hong Kong and Malaya. 

Germany is a full-fledged member of NATo 
and had hoped to provide 12 divisions for 
that organization. But on account of the 
opposition of the German people, who are 
loath to see their prosperity interfered with, 
the Adenauer government has not been able 
to muster anywhere near that force. The 
Bonn officials hope that by the end of this 
year they will have some 100,000 men in the 
ground, naval and air forces of the West 
German Republic. This number by’ no 
means compensates for the withdrawal! of 
the British and French and the reported 
planned reductions of Norway, Denmark, and 
Holland. 

Those aware of the real conditions of 
western defense in Europe do not take too 
much stock in some of the official state- 
ments that the new weapons with nuclear 
heads and the new guided missiles make the 
presence of large forces unnecessary. Even 
before the British and French began to 
withdraw their ground troops from Germany 
there was a great disproportion between the 
forces of the free nations and the Reds. 

The Supreme Command hoped that the 
new weapons and our retaliatory air forces at 
bases all over the world would be an ade- 
quate equalizer. But, now that the British 
are serving notice that they will withdraw 
about half of their military strength and 
the French have already done so, NATO is in 
dire need of more armed manpower. This 
is nowhere available in Europe except in 


Spain. 


The alternative—if the British and French 
had insisted on ostracizing that country— 
would have been additional American di- 
visions. This they were told, was incou- 
ceivable. This country would never stand 
for an increased draft in order to satisfy the 
mood of Socialist groups in Britain and 
France who are opposing the regime of Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. 

The State Department is convinced that 
after its hand is strengthened by the con- 
current resolution introduced by Senator 
Bripces, even the token opposition of ow 
partners in the Western coalition will “i 
appear. 

Admission of Spain into NATO may cost the 
American taxpayers an additional dozen 0 
s0 million dollars. Spain has a standing 
army of about half a million men with twice 
as many trained reserves. But only a couple 
of Spanish divisions have modern equipment. 
The rest are armed and being trained with 
antiquated hardware—some of it pre-World 
War stuff. However, the expense, consider- 
ing the present state of the world, will be 
worth while. 
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Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, f include herewith two very timely 
editorials condemning the civil-rights 
program submitted to the Congress by 
president Eisenhower both in the 84th 
and the present Congress. 

These editorials, one from the New Or- 
jeans Times-Picayune and the other from 
the New Orleans Item, point out that the 
legislation, if enacted, would circumvent 
one of the fundamerftal rights of free 
Americans—the right of trial by jury. 

The right of jury trial is one of the 
cornerstones upon which this Republic 
rests. It is astonishing to me that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and others would question this right. 
Certainly, the fight. against this proposal 
is not a regional one, but one based upon 
the liberties of citizens in every corner 
of our great country. / 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New Orleans Item of March 22, 
1957] 
TRIAL BY JURY aT ISSUE 


President Eisenhower's. civil-rights pro- 
posals have produced a strange spectacle in 
Washington. . 

Men who profess themselves liberals are 
leading an onslaught against one of America’s 
most c¢ ideals—the right of the ac- 
cused to trial by jury. . 

That is what the proposed provision au- 
thorizing the Government to seek Federal 
court injunctions to prevent civil-rights vio- 
lations amounts to. 

No single feature of the civil-rights omni- 
bus measure is more hotly contested by 
southern leaders than this. 

This proposal is no regional issue. Its 
opponents are making a determined effort to 
safeguard a constitutional guaranty for all 
Americans. 

Briefly, this is what is involved in the pro- 
vision on injunctions: 

When an individual feels his civil rights 
have been violated in one way or another, 
he may go into court and file suit seeking 
redress 


Under ordinary procedure, the person he 
accuses would be entitled to trial by jury. 

But not under the injunctive provision 
of the proposed civil-rights measure. 

For it is provided in this bill that the 
Federal Government may move in and make 
itself a party to this kind of private suit. 
And by doing so it may obtain an injunction 
against the alleged offender. 

What is this injunction? And what does it 
mean? 

It is a set of rules laid down by a court, 
to which compliance is ordered. The in- 
junction can extend to persons not parties 
to the suit and can turn a private contro- 
versy into @ means of establishing a code of 
conduct for an entire community. 

But that is not the worst. 

Suppose, after an injunction has been 
issued, someone disobeys it. The court which 
issued the injunction then has the power of 
bringing contempt action against the offender 
and the judge can try him without a jury. 

In other words, a single judge would be 
able to issue the injunction, make its initial 
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interpretation, determine who has violated 
it and inflict punishment for contempt. 

Is the offender under a civil-rights injunc- 
tion the most dangerous criminal in the 
land? Appranetly, under this provision, 
since persons accused of murder, burglary, 
and all other crimes are entitled and guar- 
anteed a trial by jury. 

Our Founding Fathers knew the inequities 
inherent in depending solely on judicial 
temperament for justice. 

In the Declaration of Independence they 
said: 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * * * He has obstructed the 
administration of justice * * * He has made 
judges dependent on his will alone * * * 
He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion * * * For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

It is true that in the history of our Nation, 
some jurisdictions have adopted the right 
of contempt proceedings without a jury 
trial, basing their position on English com- 
mon law, and quoting Blackstone, the emi- 
nent Birtish judicial authority. 

However, it has been discovered that when 
Blackstone referred to “the method, im- 
memorially used by the superior courts of 
justice (of England) of punishing contempt 
by attachments” (without jury trial), his 
only authority was an opinion written but 
never rendered. 

Even if such an opinion had been rendered 
and used “immemorially” by British courts, 
the fathers of this country made it clear 
in their Declaration they wanted no part of 
such a system. 

We should remember, further, as Senator 
Ervin, of North Carolina, has pointed out, 
that our founders established constitutional 
guaranties—“because they loathed bureau- 
cratic and judicial tyranny more than they 
loved bureaucratic and judicial hate.” 





[From the New Orleans ‘Times-Picayune of 
March 24, 1957] 


Device For Evapiwe TRIAL BY JuRY 


Southern Members of Congress and other 
informed people who charge the liberals 
and the Department of Justice with seeking 
to circumvent the fight of trial by jury 
through the proposed civil-rights bill, have 
a real issue. It is not a “phony” as some 
liberals would have people believe. 

A reading of the bill leaves no doubt that 
jury trials could be omitted in injunctions 
cases—and would be omitted if current court 
practice were followed. That is so even 
though it would be a contradiction of the 
plain reading of the Bill of Rights and still 
another article of the Constitution. 

Attorney General Brownell’s own testi- 
mony shows how the skipping could be done, 
and one of the fervent civil-rights Senators 
told the Senate committee he favored drop- 
ping jury trials in these cases. 

Isn’t it a bit odd that hot-under-the-col- 
lar liberals who so frequently shout about 
“eonstitutional rights” shouldbe so willing 
to have the plain, unobscured provisions of 
the Constitution circumvented? 

Here is the set-up for by-passing the con- 
stitutionally prescribed jury trials: The Fed- 
eral code says that in contempt cases, the 
defendant, on demand, shall be entitled to 
“trial by jury” but “this section shall not 
apply in any suit or action brought in the 
name of, or in behalf of the United States.” 
Mr. Brownell’s proposed bill says that in- 
junction proceedings shall be instituted, not 
in the name of the real plaintiff who thinks 
he has been prevented from voting or exer- 
cising some other right, but in the name 
of the United States. The Department of 
Justice says the substitution of names in 
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these suits “is accepted practice in criminal 
contempt cases.’’ 

The jury skipping provision in the code is 
frequently explained, we believe, as a device 
to enable judges to take summary action to 
preserve courtroom order, protect threatened 
damage to United States property, and so 
forth, but what is the urgency in so-called 
civil-rights injunctions and contempt cases? 
Yet, it is sure that if the Brownell bill passes, 
making the United States the complainant, 
Federal judges will have the option of deny- 
ing jury trials. 

The Constitution makes no exceptions to 
jury trials on criminal charges except “im- 
peachment.” Article III, section 3 says: 
‘The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment shall be by jury, and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed.” As 
if this was not plain enough, it was added in 
the Bill of Rights that: “In all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury in the State or district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed.” 

This civil-rights bill, like all the Federal 
force bills, proposed in recent years is politi- 
cal in that it is intended to benefit politically 
its backers in their particular districts. It 
is not needed because civil rights, including 
voting rights, are better protected and ob- 
served than they ever have been in the his- 
tory of the country. The people and the 
States are sovereign, and the central govern- 
ment infringement on their rights is re- 
pugnant to the Constitution. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, when Congress or the Gov- 
ernment undertake something so repugnant 
that they should be willing to cut corners 
with the Constitution in other respects. 





The Jenkins-Keogh Bills, H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
resolution by the Southern California 
State Dental Association in unanimous 
support of the Jenkins-Keogh bills, H. R. 
9 and 10: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
StTaTe DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
Los Anegles, Calif., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: This association, number- 
ing nearly 4,000 ethical dentists, respectfully 
submits the following resolution in unani- 
mous support of the Jenkins-Keogh bills 
H. R. 9 and 10. 

“Whereas there are now pending before 
the Congress, H. R. 9 and 10, commonly 
referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh bills, which 
bills Would grant to self-employed persons 
substantially the same tax benefits as are 
now available to employed persons partici- 
pating in corporate pension plans; and 

“Whereas common justice demands that 
self-employed citizens of the United States 
have available to themselves the same tax 
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benefits as are provided for employed 
persons: 

“Resolved, That the Southern California 
State Dental Association in annual session 
assembled, urges the 85th Congress to enact 
the said proposal into law. 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each Senator and 
Representative from California and to the 
Vice President of the United States.” 

We earnestly hope that you will be willing 
and able to place this resolution in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We shall be very grateful to you, sir, for 
all that you may do to advance so wholesome 
and so worthy a cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. WutrTe, D. D. S., 
President. 


Poland Needs Moral and Material Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following translation 
from the Polish language of an address 
by Mrs. A. Lagodzinska, president, Polish 
Federation, at a meeting of the federa- 
tion: 

[From the Dziennik Chicagoski (Chicago 
Daily) of January 19, 1957] 

POLAND NEEDS MORAL AND MATERIAL HELP 
(Mrs. A. Lagodzinska, president of the 
Polish Federation) 

“Poland needs our material and moral 
help.” “Wk-n the Poles get help, they will 
be able to manage their internal problems.” 
“We lost spiritual contact with the Polish 
people.” “We need a uniform position of 
the Poles at the present time.” 

These are the main ideas of the over 1 
-hour lasting address of President Adela La- 
godzinska a the Polish Federation (Fed- 
eracja Polonii) last Saturday. Mrs. Lagod- 
zinska talked on her impressions from her 
last-year trip to Poland. 

STRENGTH OF THE POLISH PEOPLE 


Mrs. Lagodzinska is of the opinion that 
the Polish people have shown so much spir- 
itual and physical strength in getting 
through the past period that they will be 
able to settle their internal problems in the 
spirit of their ideas in the future. However, 
moral and material help of the American 
Poles is needed, backed by uniform action 
and solidarity. 

In Mrs. Lagodzinska’s opinion, unity of 
the Polish group [outside of Poland] would 
contribute much to strengthening the will- 
ingness to help Poland and to make this help 
more effective. 

“We have been complaining that the Polish 
emigrees of London keep quarreling,” Mrs. 
Lagodzinska said. “London, on the contrary, 
complains that the American Poles are di- 
vided and keep quarreling. But at the same 
time, at Czestochowa (Poland) a mass of 
1% million of Poles clearly demonstrated 
their unity in their ideological aims.” 

Mrs. Lagodzinska criticized the viewpoint 
of the Polish group in Washington, where 
the opinion is growing. that the American 
Poles do not know themselves what is their 
aim in the present situation of the Polish 
people; that people above all need material- 
help and moral support of the United States. 

Mrs. Lagodzinska demonstrated by vivid 


examples how the population fof Poland] 
reacted to her visit in Poland, and she ex- 
pressed her view that mass contacts of the 
American Poles constitute an important fac- 
tor in strengthening Poland’s feeling of be- 
longing to the West. Therefore, the Associ- 
ation of Polish Women [in America] resolved 
to organize a trip to Poland this year. 

Mrs. Lagodzinska ended her address by 
stressing her belief in the Polish people. 
About 150 people came to hear the address 
in spite of the great cold. 

A GIFT OF $1,000 


President Edward Plusdrak presided over 
the meeting. He stressed Mrs. Lagodzinska’s 
courage in carrying out her trip which would 
be considered as breaking through the Iron 
Curtain. 

Acting on the motion of Mrs. Emilia 
Kowynia, seconded by Mr. Wojciech Babioz, 
the federation resolved to donate $1,000 jrom 
its funds for the help of the Polish people, 
giving this sum at the disposal of the council 
of the Polish group [in America]. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 

The problem of new immigration quotas 
for individual nations was broadly discussed 
at the meeting. Mr. St. Pictrowich raised 
the question by quoting from the paper 
Polish Courier (Kurier Polski) of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The paper revealed that in distribu- 
tion of the immigration quotas the Poles 
were neglected again, whereas the Germans 
were favored too much. It was resolved to 
intervene in this matter with the chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Representative Tuomas S. Gorpon, Democrat, 
of Chicago. 


How Big Are Farm Subsidies? 


(ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
cent debate on farm legislation there 
were certain statements made from this 
floor which would tend to slant public 
opinion against the farm program. This 
was done by pointing to the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture as being 
nearly one-half of the total income of 
the American farmers. ‘This certainly is 
a supposition which cannot be substan- 
tiated in fact and an editorial appearing 
in the Des Moines Register of March 24, 
1957, adequately replies to the question, 


The editorial follows: 
How Bic Are Farm Svussimpres? 


Apparently one of the main reasons why 
the United States House of Representatives 
rejected all plans for revising corn-acreage- 
control and soil-bank programs for this year 
was concern about the size of the Federal 
budget. The proposals would have increased 
the amount of spending for the soil bank or 
for corn price support. 

The estimated expenditures by 
partment of Agriculture in 
budget for the next fiscal 
about $5 billion. Many 

) assume 


In fact, some critics of the budget have 
plied that farmers get nearly half their in- 
come from the Federal Government—since 
net farm income totaled $11.6 billion in 
1956. 


\ 


Nothing could be further from the tr) 

A large part of the $5 billion agric\)); tua 
budget is for loans. About $1.24 billion ay, 
for restoration of capital impairment 5; co 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Thi: is not 
all net expenditure. Some of it w; 
recovered from the sale.of commodities acc); 
mulated by CCC under price support | opera. 
tions. And some will be recovered by repay. 
ment of loans on farm products. 

Nearly half a billion dollars in the budget 
are for loan authorizations for the Rurg) 
Electrification Administration and the Farm. 
ers Home Administration. In the past Joap; 
made by both of these agencies have )eey 
repaid almost 100 percent on schedule; jg 
not correct to call these loans expenditure; 
or subsidies. 

But the biggest error in references to the 
Department of Agriculture budget is of ap. 
other sort. Critics usually assume that the 
genuine expenditures in this budget are 
strictly aid to farmers and therefore a cos 
to city people. Actually, most of the speng. 
ing for farm research and education is otf 
more benefit to city people than to farmers. 

The many activities of the United State; 
Department of Agriculture directed towarq 
lower production costs and increasing output 
per man in farming (including the conserva. 
tion payments of $230 million a year) teng 
to expand total food production. Con. 
sumers benefit in lower food costs. The 
gains from this process of improving agri- 
cultural efficiency are transmitted to the gen- 
eral eating public very quickly. 

A rise of 2 or 3 percent in total food pro- 
duction usually causes a drop of 8 to 12 
percent in prices received by farmers. The 
demand for food is highly inelastic in this 
country. Parmers get less net income from 
a large supply than a small one. 

To charge expenditures for expanding food 
productign up as farm subsidies is incorrect 
Public accounting. These expenditures 
should be classed as general welfare expendi- 
tures like all other education and research. 


Aid to Schools in Bitter Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle may be of interest to 
Members concerned about classroom 
shortages in their districts: 


Am To ScHOOLs IN BrrTer FIGHT 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, backed up by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce and by various local 
chambers—including San  Francisco's— 
fighting a multipronged campaign again 
President Eisenhower's $1.3 billion school 
building program. 

By publication, by letter, by direct testi- 
mony, by clinics, and by all other means * 
its disposal, the national chamber is striving 
to block the appropriation of Federal funds 
to make up an estimated shortage of 159.000 
classrooms in the 48 States. 

The chamber and its affiliates are, of 
course, well within their rights in opposing 
the proposal. But we believe their course 
a@ mistaken one, and their methods have 
comé under sharp criticism from various 
groups and individuals, notably the N2- 
tional Education Association and Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 2nd 
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welfare. Secretary Folsom is, himself, a 
former director of the national chamber. 
Arguments brought forward against the 
Federal construction program allege that no 
serious in classrooms exists, that 
no emergency assistance from the Federal 
Government is required, that Federal aid to 
schools presages Federal control, that some 
16 States—including California—would con- 
tribute more in taxes to a Federal building 
fund than they would receive in return. 

Secretary Folsom has accused the national 
chamber of distorting facts and of making 
seriously misleading and inaccurate state- 
ments in its publications. In particular, he 
declares himself surprised and deeply dis- 
appointed by the chamber’s use of question- 
able figures designed to indicate that an 
abundance of classrooms is already available. 

The chamber alieges that in the decade 
1947-57 some 490,000 classrooms were built 
whereas only 291,000 were needed to take 
care of increased enroliment. Such statistics, 
indicating overbuilding by almost 200,000 
classrooms, overlook obsolescence, population 
shifts, school consolidations, and losses from 
fire and other disasters—which factors, alone, 
would require from 140,000 to 200,000 new 
classrooms over the period cited. 

As a matter of fact, a recent survey by the 
Office of Education disclosed a present short- 
age of 159,000 classrooms and found that the 
school population is larger by 2,295,000 than 
the capacity of present facilities. 

In reply to fearful prophecies that Federal 
building aid will mean Federal control, Sec- 
retary Folsom observed that for a century 
or more the Federal Government has been 
supporting education in various ways with- 
out imposing its domination. Furthermore, 
President Eisemhower has frequently ex- 
pressed a conviction that Federal aiq must 
be administered without Federal control of 
schools, and has specifically offered the as- 
surance that the current legislation has been 
tailored to prohibit any Federal direction of 
education. 

The argument that some States may give 
more than they receive in connection with 
the construction program is one that might 
be levied against almost any project involv- 
ing the expenditure of Federal moneys. It 
strikes us as of little relevance. So does the 
corollary argument. that some States may be 
well able to build an adequate system of 
schools without Federal aid. 

The circumstance exists that classrooms 
fall short of present needs and are not being 
built fast enough to make up the deficit. 
The White House Conference on Education 
has verified the shortages and the need for 
emergency Federal aid. The facts, we sub- 
mit, clearly refute and outweigh the opposi- 
tion marshaled by the chambers of com- 
merce, 





A Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times, which discusses the 
question of how -big a flag should be: 

A PLaAG 
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think that there are certain general dimen- 
sions, however, that should be observed. 

A flag is a symbol, of course, and as such 
it should represent the qualities for which 
it stands. Consequently it can be large or 
small. It should be large enough to de- 
serve respect and allegiance wherever it is 
flown. But it should not be so big that it 
can serve as a ready shield for scoundrels, 
the intemperate, or the ignoble. It must not 
be so small that it is easily forgotten in 
the times or places where liberty is a dim and 
distant thing. It must be large enough to 
win a place dear to the hearts of its sons 
and daughters. But it should not be so big 
that its sight strikes terror and fear where 
it is shown. 

It should be large enough to cover all its 
people, not just the few. It should not be so 
small that it.is easily waved in moments of 
wild, careless enthusiasm for causes that in 
a more sober, reflective moment would be re- 
jected as unworthy. It matters little if a 
flag's history is long or short, its colors 
bright or pale, its design simple or com- 
plex. What matters is that where the ban- 
ner waves those who live under it dwell in 
peace, in liberty, and in justice. 





Tom Tandy Retires After 75 Years in 
Vanishing Occupation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
last of the practicing blacksmiths in my 
section of the country, Tom Tandy, of 
Edwardsville, Ill., is the subject of a story 
in the Alton Evening Telegraph. Untila 
year ago—even at the age of 88 at the 
time—he shod horses. His active career 
covered a period of more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

Mr. Tandy suffered a stroke about a 
year ago and he no longer is able to work 
at his trade. But he still maintains an 
interest in life and pleasant memories of 
his services to his customers. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the story on Mr. 
Tandy for the REcorp: 

Tom TanpDy, EDWARDSVILLE, SHOp HoRsES aT 
CouNnTY SEAT FOR THREE-QUARTERS OF CEN- 
TURY 

(By Mel Wiener) 

EDWARDSVILLE —When Tom Tandy laid 
down his hammer beside his anvil about a 
year ago, it marked the end of a career as 
a horseshoer which spanned more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

According to many older residents around 
here and 89-year-old Tandy himself, he was 
the last practicing horseshoer in Madison 
County. 

Except for the fact that he suffered a 
stroke about a year ago, the native Madison 
Countian would still be hammering away at 
the ancient craft, he said, for “I never felt 
so bad as when I had to tell a man I couldn't 
do a )0b for him.” ; 

Tandy, who-lives with his wife on Schwarz 
Street, began work as an apprentice horse- 
shoer in 1880 and throughout his life worked 
at no other job. All during that time, he 
says, he would “eat ,breakfast every single 
day at 5a. m. and then start working.” 

After some years he went into partnership 
with another smith and finally had his own 
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shop on Main Street. He has shod horses 
all over the country though, for when he 
was 30 years old, he said, he wanted to “see 
the world” and went around the country 
shoeing horses. 

About 15 years: ago he gave up his Main 
Street shop and went into business in a 
building set up in the backyard at his home. 

Most of the equipment there has been sold 
and the shed is not used for anything now. 
Only about 3 or 4 horseshoes are in evi- 
dence, compared to years ago when Tandy 
bought them by the ton. But his old hitch- 
ing ‘post is still in the backyard under a 
shade tree where Tandy would fit the shoes 
to the horse’s hoofs. 

Though Tandy can still get around fairly 
well now, he needs to use a walking cane, 
His speech, due to the stroke, is hampered, 
and he spends most of his time in the house 
watching television. 

But his favorite type of show is not the 
“western” which its abundance of horses, but 
professional prizefights which he avidly fol- 
lows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tandy are the parents of 
3 children and they have 13 grandchildren 
and 10 great-grandchildren. Nowadays he 
eats breakfast about 6:30 a. m. each day 
and spends the rest of the time loafing 
around the house. 

It certainly is a change after so many years 
of a rigid schedule, he says. . 

“In the old days,” he says wistfully, “I 
could handle a horse with this hand,” as he 
slowly extends his semiparalyzed right arm. 

“But now, my cane feels heavy in it.” 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Incorpo- 
ration of the City of Miami Beach 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, March 
26 marks the 42d anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the city of Miami Beach. 
From a tiny fishing village of barely 600 
population Miami Beach has grown to 
a thriving city of 60,000 which plays 
host to 154 million visitors annually. I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my heartiest congratulations to all the 
officials and citizens of Miami Beach who 
have helped make this fabulous growth 
possible. 

Only a few years ago Miami Beach 
was generally thought of as only a win- 
ter resort. Today the advantages of its 
spectacular location and unsurpassed 
climate have made it famous the world 
over as a year-round vacation spot. The 
vision and foresight of the early city 
fathers has been more than vindicated. 
Where formerly there had been only 
mangrove swamp and sand dunes there 
is now a modern resort city of palm- 
lined boulevards, multimillion-dollar ho- 
tels and apartments, fine shops, and 
beautiful homes. 

Since 1935 more hotels have been 
built in Miami Beach than in most of 
the rest of the entire United States. 
Today Miami Beach has over 370 hotels, 
with a total of 30,000 rooms. The city 
itself owns 706 acres of public parks, 
including eight beaches and 15 play- 
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grounds. With its two municipal audi- 
toriums, many hotel meeting rooms, and 
outstanding accommodations for visit- 
ors Miami Beach has become America’s 
most modern convention city. 

All this, plus an absence of soot, smoke, 
smog, or snow, makes Miami Beach an 
ideal place whether for permanent resi- 
dence or for a relaxing vacation. 

It is a pleasure to extend birthday 
greetings to one of the truly fabulous 
cities of the world. 





Our Post Office Worries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article entitled 
“Our Post Office Worries” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
March 22, 1957: 

Our Post OFFICE WorRRIES 
(By Uncle Dudley) 

The postal system of the United States has 
been described as the largest public utility 
in the world. Perhaps no service of the 
Government touches the lives of more citi- 
zens more often. From feeble beginnings— 
it was almost strangled at one time by pri- 
vate competitors—it has attained a size that 
can be described only in terms that are as- 
tronomical. It has become customary now 
for it to have as well a substantial deficit. 

In 1952, the last year of the Truman ad- 
ministration, the deficit was $702 million. 
It has not reached that figure since, but in 
1958 it will have climbed to at least $651 
million, it is estimated, unless Congress ups 
the rates. Postmaster General Summerfield, 
who has asked the increases, contends that 
if it were not for the economies and efficiency 
he has introduced the deficit would now be 
more than a billion dollars. 

Given the increases requested, the defiicit 
for 1958 would be reduced to less than $200 
million. But even then ahead of the De- 
partment lies a building and modernization 
program and, more than likely, a larger and 
continuing deficit. 

The first Postmaster General of the United 
States, Samuel Osgood, Esq., set out from 
Boston by stagecoach with a sword cane, a 
powdered wig and the hope that the mails 
might be made to pay for themselves. The 
attempt to realize that hope did no more 
than encourage private competitive systems, 
lead t> fluctuating rates and generally make 
for disorder and dissatisfaction, 

Inviolability of the mails and public serv- 
ice in the sense of national service grew to 
fullness only with the close of the Civil War. 
Second- and third-class mail came into be- 
ing not as poor relations of first-class mail 
but as partners taking up the slack period 
of the labor force necessary if first-class mail 
was to get its preferential treatment. The 
special services today are expanding, air mail 
most of all, with private industry collabo- 
rating with the Government instead of com- 
peting. Automation will aid economy and 
efficiency. 

There can be no thought today of making 
the system pay for itself. Receiver as well as 
sender benefits from the use of the mails. 
To try to break even would, in effect, be call- 
ing upon a certain class of .citizens—those 
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who use the mails the most—to pay for the 
franking privilege Congress uses for the ben- 
efit of all and to make up the loss suffered 
on all Government mail. A deficit is inevi- 
table and generally : But how 
much of a deficit? Where to start and where 
to stop? Z 

Our postal system cannot be compared 
readily with those of other countries of the 
free world. In most of these, postal system, 
telegraph, and telephone are in one gov- 
ernment department, and the loss from one 
is offset by the profits from another. Our 
postal system stands alone. 

With the growing recognition of the mails 
as a public service of the first order may 
come a solution that will relieve the annual 
distress over deficit and rates. 

In an age of statistical wisdom and the 
magic of cost accounting, experts might well 
find a relationship between deficit, dollar 
value, cost of living, and volume of business 
and would provide a general satisfactory and 
continuing formula: This in turn would free 
post-office executives and other citizens from 
deficit worries and the chore of recurrent 
lobbying. 





Still Knocking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of the 
House an editorial regarding Alaska 
statehood entitled “Still Knocking,” 
which appeared in the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald of February 6: 

Stm1 KNOCKING 


You might call it baked Alaska politics. 

Every year for the past 20 years the major 
political parties have lovingly inserted a 
clause into their platform stating that prac- 
tically their first act on assuming office would 
be the admission of Hawaii and Alaska into 
the Union. 

The reception in the convention hall is 
always frenzied. Enthusiasm is a mild word. 
The 49th State plank is always adopted unan- 
imously—and just as quickly squelched after 
either the Republicans or Democrats assume 
Office. 

Once again the eternal promise is_ being 
tested in committee before reaching the 
floor of the Senate. The Alaskan and Ha- 
waiian Senators-elect have been introduced 
to a thunderous wave of applause from their 
would-be colleagues. Speeches of welcome 
were read, the unbounded ‘good feeling of 
the conventions still prevailed. 

Realistically speaking, the whole thing is 
apt to be another instance of soured op- 
timism. Except for the time element the 
circumstances regarding Alaska and Hawaii 
have not changed a whit. Fear governs the 
arguments against admission; the southern- 
ers fear votes against civil rights; the Demo- 
crats fear Republican Hawaii; the Republi- 
cans fear Democratic Alaska; everyone fears 
the influence of statehood on defense. The 
issue is inevitably treated in a partisan 
manner. 

But time and time again the arguments 
against admission have been refuted. And 
the fact remains that the citizens of Hawati 
and Alaska are required to exist under the 
same conditions from-which America revolted 
in 1776. How long can they go on knocking 
at the door, taxed without representation, 
unable to elect their own governors? 
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It’s time that thé fine promises .; elec. 
tion became something more than ;: mefu 
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campaign oratory. The knocking ha: » wn 


so loud that America cannot afford : Mena 
with a deaf and partisan ear. z 





Milk Market “Bigs” Battle the “Litt\.;” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, there is ay 
obvious amount of uncertainty amon: 
the dairy producers and dairy operators 
in Iowa concerning whether or not ac- 
tual free trade is being exercised in the 
dairy industry in our State. An item 
appearing in the Des Moines Revistey 
March 24, 1957, brings to light some of 
the aspects.of this condition. 

The item follows: 

MILK Marker “Bigs” BATTLE THE ‘“Litriss” 

The Iowa milk market is churning, wit) 
rugged economic battles reported betweey 
“big dairies” and “little dairies.” 

As ket was selling milk from a 
distant “little dairy” at three half-gallons 
for $1. Since a week ago Saturday, the svu- 
permarket sells only milk from a nearby 
“big dairy” at three half-gallons for $1.26 

The supermarket manager’s mind was 
changed when a group of protesting farmers 
who sell milk to the big dairyrcame in that 
Saturday and bought up the store's entire 
stock of milk that came from the smal! ‘‘out- 
side” dairy. 

“When they came in and bought us out, 
we quit,” said the store manager. ‘We 
don’t handle that (small dairy’s milk) any- 
more.” 

The manager said he received protests 
from some customers with large families that 
buy a lot of milk. “We have to string along 
with the farmers because they’re a big part 
of our business,” the manager said. 

One Iowa supermarket operator reportedly 
was given $500 by a dairy to sell only that 
dairy’s milk. 

In anpther “instance, the pressure came 
from the supermarket operator. This store 
manager, in northern Iowa, reportedly offered 
a dairy representative exclusive rights in his 
store if the dairy would put a new Buick 
in my driveway in place of the old one that’s 
there now. 

This reported deal did not go through. 

TELEPHONE THREATS 

“I've received telephone threats that they’! 
put milk down to practically nothing in my 
area if I don’t stay out of their area,” said 
the operator of a southwest Iowa dairy. 

There have been reports that restaurant 
operators were given free milk-dispensing 
machines in return for selling a certain brand 
of milk. 

“A lot of milk has been given away” under 
competitive. pressure, said another dairy 
operator. 

The sharp competition for milk markets 
ae extends to schools which, witb 

ene buy large quantities of 
pupils. 


milk to serve to 
“The independent operator doesn’t object 
to competition,” said Bilt Oberg, Fort Dodge 
dairy operator. “The only thing he would 
like is fair competition to avoid complete 
monopolizing of the dairy industry.” 
DAIRIES RUINED 


wut is president of the Independent Milk 
Association, organized about 7 
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months ago With @ membership of 80 to 40 
operators of smaller dairies. 

“we formed this organization for the pur- 
pose of trying to keep the small independent 
operator im business,” Oberg said. 

Oberg said poor business practices and 
failure to maintain milk quality have ruined 
some small dairies, but, “I think the whole 
darn thing is @ matter of these larger com- 
panies coming in and not playing fair with 
the small dairies.” 

“It’s really getting out of hand,” said Earl 
johns, Sr., Corning dairy operator and a 
member of the independent dealers’ group. 

Roy W. Nelson, manager of the Des Moines 
Cooperative Dairy (which supplies milk to 
a number of Des Moines dairies) said he 
pelieves reports of sharp competitive prac- 


are exaggerated. 
weThe milk business has always been com- 


petitive,” he said. “As far as I know there's 

peen nothing different than it’s always 
n.” 

" NO FORMAL COMPLAINTS 

About the Independent Milk Dealers As- 
sociation, Nelson said, “I didn’t even know 
such an organization existed.” 

President Oberg of the independent deal- 
ers’ group said that early this year an “FTC 
(Federal Trade Commission) man met with 
us and we told our problems.” The organi- 
gation has not filed any formal complaints 
with the FTC, he said. 

“We're just going to sit back and watch 
what happens,” he said. He referred to 
FTC complaints filed last October against 
three of the Nation’s largest dairies. 

The FTC has charged the 3 with violating 
Federal monopoly laws by acquiring a total 
of 251 dairy companies since 1951. The 3 
are the Borden Co., New York; Beatrice 
Foods Co., Chicago, Ill., and National Dairy 
Products Corp., New York. 

Borden and Beatrice own or operate some 
dairies in Iowa. 

The number of dairy plants in Iowa has 
been cut in half since the end of World War 
Il. 

There were 527 dairy plants in Iowa in 
1946, and 269 at the end of 1956. Dairies 
owned by one company are still counted 
separately in these figures, from the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture. 





Elizabeth Haili Among. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday of last week Elizabeth Haili 
Among, a valued constitutent and a long 
time personal friend for whom I have 
always had the highest respéct and ad- 
miration, died of cancer in Honolulu. 

Mrs. Among had long known she was 
going to die, and it was entirely charac- 
teristic of her self-forgetfulness and of 
her absorption in the welfare of others, 
that only a few of her closest friends 
knew of this Her death is a great loss to 
the community, her friends and family, 
and to me personally. 

I include herewith a copy of a wire I 
sent to her family last Thursday: 

Elizabeth Haili Among more than deserves 
to be honored among the outstanding and 
distin citizens of Hawaii. Her com- 
pletely unselfish devotion to the good of the 
community, marked by deeds and great per- 
sonal effort as well as by words; her constant 
effort to improve the lot and opportunity of 
the so-called forgotten and common map; 
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her untiring and ceaseless endeavor to build 
a society wherein the God-given dignity of 
man would have meaning and would have 
reality for every human being demonstrated 
her complete and unswerving belief in the 
principles and ideals of the United States of 
America. 

Her life is an outstanding instance of that 
generosity and that greatness of soul which 
is so characteristic of the native Hawaiian, 
and which it is his glory, more than anyone 
else’s, to have contributed to our unique 
Hawaiian democracy. 

Haili understood and sympathized deeply 
with human weakness and with human 
faults. They made her only all the more 
ready to help others in their struggle to 
begin anew. No one who needed her help 
Was ever refused, no matter who he was. 
She never condemned anyone or spoke in 
hatred of anyone. She spoke well even of 
those whose ideas or whose programs she 
strongly opposed. Haili did much for the 
“least among us.” Unassuming, seeking 
neither credit nor glory, she gave of herself 
freely to her fellowman, and by her tact, her 
understanding and her intelligence gave him 
much more than she will ever be credited 
with. 

She lived among us, and she gave us 
strength. In memory she lives among us 
still, and as long as we remember and love 
her—and we will always—she will continue 
to give us strength. 

I extend my deepest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy and understanding to her family. We, 
who live, must and will go on inspired by 
her example. May God have mercy upon 
her soul, 





Congressman Morano Brings Credit to the 
Congress on Trip to Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of Sunday, 
March 24, pertaining to my Connecticut 
colleague, Representative AL Morano. 

All of us have heard of the wonderful 
reception accorded our colleague when 
he addressed the officials and the people 
of Guatemala in their native tongue. 

As the editorial points out, Congress- 
man Morano has contributed greatly to 
good relations and better understanding 
with our Latin American neighbors. 

I believe, as do many of my colleagues, 
that At Morano should be called upon 
again and again by our State Depart- 
ment for similar missions where his 
forceful talents may be utilized for the 
furtherance of inter-American relations 
and a greater understanding of our mo- 
tives and ideals. 

The editorial follows: 

Au’s LINGUISTIC TRIUMPH 

A group of Congressmen, members of the 

House Foreign Affairs Committee, recently 


,returned from a study mission to Guatemala, 


@ key country in hemisphere relations. In 
a report to President Eisenhower the good- 
will members said their mission had been 
successful. 

The report pointed out to the President 
that one of their Members, Congressman AL 
Morano of our district, “has enhanced the 
prestige and standing of the United States 
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and has increased good will toward the 
United States to a remarkable degree.” 

The Members called particular attention 
to the work of their Republican colleague 
for his fluent Spanish addresses, in the local 
idiom, which “won the hearts of the people.” 
He addressed the Guatemala Congress and 
received a standing ovation. The Foreign 
Affairs delegation also hailed Congressman 
Morano for “his profound understanding of 
Latin America, its people and its psychology, 
and his ability to tell the story of the United 
States” to them. 

The congressional delegation visited 
Guatemala as the guests of President Cas- 
tillo Armas and were received in plenary 
session of the Guatemalan Congress. They 
were invited to see what Guatemala had 
done with $15 million in United States aid 
in the 1955-56 period, following the crack- 
down on Communist rule in the Republic. 

El Espectador, Guatemala City newspaper, 
lauded the visitors but also singled out Con- 
gressman Morano who endeared himself to 
the people and their political leaders for 
speaking to them frankly in their own lan- 
guage. This is most unusual as few Con- 
gressmen have any knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the countries all over the globe 
which they visit so frequently. In this coun- 
try our legislators and political officeholders 
are so accustomed to hearing foreigners speak 
English they don’t bother to learn another 
language. 

All the Russians who have come and gone 
since our recognition of the Kremlin mob 
have been able to speak English. They speak 
it in Washington and in the U.N. How many 
of their United States counterparts speak 
Russian? Knowledge of foreign languages 
has long been neglected in this country, 
simply because most Americans are not 
called upon to use other tongues. 

Representative MoraNno’s Democratic col- 
leagues were quick to see the advantage he 
had, and the good that he accomplished by 
his ability to speak the language of the 
Guatemalans. Through that medium he was 
able to state the United States position 
clearly and simply—and they liked it. 

Our Congressman is to be congratulated 
not only for his linguistic ability but in 
knowing how to make friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. He has the honor of being the first 
Congressman to address a native legislative 
body in its own language. 





Construction Loans to Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for vet- 
erans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
supplement what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma just said in support of the 
amendment and against the point of or- 
der by pointing out to you the very title 
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of the bill we are considering provides in 
part, “to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans." The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would do just that. It would ex- 
tend the direct loan program for vet- 
erans. It does not amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act because what 
the gentleman is doing in providing the 
amount which shall be used for this pur- 
pose of extending the direct loan pro- 
gram is merely a limitation of how much 
money will be used to extend the pro- 
gram. He uses that as a guide as to the 
amount to be used. I urge that the 
point of order be overruled. 





Career by Chance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written for the San Francisco 
Examiner, dated February 5, 1957, by 
Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. It is 
entitled “Career by Chance,” and was 
written to help the Edgewood Home for 
Boys and Girls in San Francisco. 

Admiral Nimitz, a native of Freder- 
icksburg, Tex., located in the district I 
have the honor to represent, is now liv- 
ing in Berkeley, Calif., where in his re- 
tirement he continues to make his vast 
storehouse of knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom useful for the country. He now 
serves: as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in western sea frontier, 
serving in an advisory capacity. And 
he serves the public interest in many 
other capacities. 

In order that the article written by 
Admiral Nimitz may have the fullest 
coverage, I include it in‘'the Recorp. I 
am certain that his millions of admirers 

* and friends everywhere will be pleased to 
read this very interesting and inspiring 
story about some experiences that oc- 
curred early in his life. 

The article follows: 

CAREER BY CHANCE 

Fifty-seven years ago, in the small town of 
Kerrville, Tex., a 15-year-old youth worked 
feverishly at his studies in algebra, geometry, 
history, geographyr and grammar, fired with 
determination to win an appointment as a 
cadet.at the United States Military Academy, 
at West Point, N. Y. 

What sparked that activity? It was the 
presence of Battery K, 3d Field Artillery, 
encamped in the hills close by Kerrville and 
engaged in routine training and gunnery 
practice. Each summer that battery departed 
its normal base at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
for field exercises, as did several troops of 
cavalry which wheeled and maneuvered on 
the plain just south of Kerrville. These de- 
tachments brought a measure of prosperity 
to the merchants of the community and 
added greatly to the excitement and enter- 
tainment of the youngsters and small fry 
of the area, a 

Especially admired in their spanking new 
and well-fitting uniforms were two newly 
graduated West Pointers, Second Lieutenants 
Crulshank and Westervelt, who, on their way 


Per. 
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to join Battery K, stopped a few days at the 
St. Charles Hotel, where the above-mentioned 
youth worked as a desk clerk, janitor, and 
general handyman outside of school hours in 
exchange for board, lodging, and $15 per 
month. 

By now, it must be apparent that in the 
foregoing are a few paragraphs of my own 
autobiography. You may be sure that I lost 
no time in becoming acquainted with those 
smartly turned-out young Army officers, who, 
in my opinion, had everything. Coming from 
a poor family, I could foresee no prospect of 
an education beyond high school. I had 
already formed vague plans to seek employ- 
ment as a surveyor’s assistant to learn that 
skill as I carried his chain. 

But here were two young men who had 
been educated by the Government and I 
was determined to follow in their footsteps. 
“Write to your Congressman and ask for 
an appointment to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy,” I was told. It was also sug- 
gested that I ask for a description of life 
at West Point after one has successfully 
passed the strenuous physical and. mental 
entrance examinations. 

My Congressman, the late Hon. James L. 
Slayden, of San Antonio, promptly informed 
me he would have no appointments to the 
Military Academy for several years, but that 
he had a vancancy for the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., in the 
coming summer of 1901. If I could meet 
the physical requirements he would permit 
me to participate with a number of other 
applicants in a competitive examination to 
be held in San Antonio in the spring of 
1901. An Army doctor at Fort Sam Houston 
quickly assured me that I could meet the 
physical requirements. 

The time has now come for me to admit 
that I had never heard of the Naval Acad- 
emy, but, because it gave me the oppor- 
tunity for further education, I determined 
that I would work hard for the competitive 
examination. Such ignorance on my part 
concerning the Navy was not strange in my 
part of Texas, which was well acquainted 
with the Army because Fort Sam Houston, 
on the outskirts of San Antonio, was one 
of the largest military establishments main- 
tained in the South. 

Now began that hard grind in prepara- 
tion for the competition. For several 
months every available moment was devoted 
to study. My stepfather, William Nimitz, 
who assisted in the management of the hotel, 
was an excellent coach and quiz master. He 
tested me constantly with sample entrance 
examinations sent out by the Naval Acad- 
emy authorities to illustrate the difficult 
character of the entrance requirements. The 
principal of the Tivy High School, where I 
was a student, tutored me in algebra and 
geometry, in: which he was a specialist. /. 
very fine teacher and a wonderful woman, 
Miss Susan Moore, took over the remainder 
of my preparation. My mother, also em- 
ployed at the hotel and in charge of the 
kitchen, gave me daily encouragement. 

My day-to-day routine may interest pres- 
ent-day youngsters. School hours were from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. after which my janitorial 

chores began with lawn care and raking fol- 
lowed by splitting cedar for kindling, filling 
wood boxes and attending some dozen or 
more stoves and fireplaces, which occupied 
the time between the end of school and sup- 
After supper I took my turn as clerk 
at the desk until about 10 p. m., when every- 
one had retired and I could occupy my lodg- 
ing. This consisted of a cot set up in the 
ladies’ parlor of the hotel._ I arose at 3 a. m. 
to study until 5:30 a. m. when it became time 
to light fires, attend stoves and call early 
risers. After breakfast I was free to go to 
school. : 

For the competition that April there were 
about 7 who completed the 3-days of exam- 
ination, although double that number 


started. In due time I was informed that4 
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was the winner and that the appointmen;; 
the Naval Academy was mine. Early in July 
1901,.my Congressman, Mr. Slayden, accom. 
pained me to Annapolis where I entered :), 
Werntz Preparatory School for 2 months of 
further drill and preparation for the entrance 
examinations in late August. These I passe, 
with no difficulty. On September 7, 190) ; 
entered the Naval Academy and was sworn i, 
as a Naval cadet, a designation later changeq 
to midshipman. 

From that day until this moment I hay, 
enjoyed my naval service which encompassed 
duty in many types of naval vessels in many 
parts of the wrold, and in ranks from the 
lowest, naval cadet 4th class,-to fleet admira| 
The Navy has given—and is giving—me , 
good life. On September 7, 1956, I remarke, 
to M. Sgt. George E. Cozard, United States 
Marine Corps, that “Today is an anniversary 
for me—a very special day because it was on 
this day 55 years ago that I entered the Navy” 
After considering the statement for a mo. 
ment Sergeant Cozard asked, “Well, Admira) 
do you think you will make a career of the 
the Navy?” I replied_in all sincerity, “Yes, ; 
think I will.” Tmeant just that. 

Although I originally set my sights on an 
Army career, circumstances over which I had 
no control diverted me to the Navy. I am 
glad it turned out that way. The Navy has 
been my life and will continue to be my |ife_ 
as long as I have life left in me, 
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Price Discrimination in the Petroleum 


Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the fact of 
whether or not there is price discrimina- 
tion in the petroleum industry to jobbers, 
retailers, and others is being widely de- 
bated especially as it relates to H. R. 11. 
I have a recent letter from a constituent 
who is engaged in this business, being 
a retailer, which points out the condi- 
tions of price discriminations in Iowa at 
the present time. 

The letter follows: 
Marcu 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Merwin Coap, 

Memobder of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CoaD: As per our con- 
versation while you were last in Boone, J am 
setting down some of the inequalities as they 
exist in gasoline pricing in this area. 

At the time you were here, the gasoline 
market at Jefferson 28 miles to the west of 
us, was selling to dealers at 26.3 and to the 
farmer at 24.9. Now this is bad enough but 
when you take into account that the agent 
which delivers the gas is paid from 2 to 25 
cents to deliver to the farmer and only 0.4 to 
0.5 to deliver to the dealer it makes the com- 
panies selling gas to the farmer for as much 
as 3.9 cents less. 

Most anyone in the business knows that 
the average dealer will buy as much in | 
week as the average farmer buys in 2 years. 
At the same time at Ames and Boone Stand- 
ard Oil Co. dealers were displaying the 
price of gasoline to the consumer at 30.9—yet 
the dealer cost at Ames as 25.4 and at Boone 
25.7. There is no freight differential between 
the two towns. 
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The claim that the companies have of 
selling at one price to the same type outlets is 
not true and can be proven upon investiga- 
tion. I am if the Federal Trade 
commission is aware of these price discrim- 
jnations. I am sure that all of these state- 
ments can be substantiated upon investi- 

on. 

= never have @ price change except when 
standard Oil -Co., Indiana, makes one 
and then every one follows. I have asked 
my supplier why that is, and they tell me 
they have @ gentleman’s agreement that 
standard Oil Co., Indiana, is the mar- 
ket maker in this area ahd other areas are 
assigned to other companies depending upon 
the amount of business each one has. 

Thank you for your time and if I can serve 
you in any way” don’t hesitate to let me 
know. I feel that at last we have some one 
to represent us who is taking an interést 
in our problem. 
God bless you and yours, 

ERNEST JACKSON. 





A Tribute to Lawrence J. Keefe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened this week by the passing of an 
old and trusted friend—Mr. Lawrence 
J. Keefe, the distinguished dean of New 
Jersey's political writers. 

I would like, at this time, to pay tribute 


| to Larry—and I am sure all other mem- 


bers of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation join with me, for we all knew 
and loved and respected him. 

For nearly a half century, Mr. Keefe 
was a@ newspaperman and a political 
columnist in New Jersey. His integrity, 
his penetrating and unbiased reporting, 
his respect for confidences typified the 
highest standards of the journalism pro- 
fession. 

I know there are many in public life 
in New Jersey who, like myself, were 
helped and encouraged during our early 
years by Larry’s sound advice. I know 
that, among Republicans and Democrats 
alike, he made friendships that endured 
through the years of heated political 
campaigns and partisan differences. 

During the years of my friendship with 
Larry, I never once knew him to do a 
small or mean thing, or distort facts for 
the sake of a story, or use the power of 
the press for personal advantage. Larry 
was a gentleman, and one of the keenest 
students of politics it has been my privi- 
lege to know. It can be truly said that 
Larry Keefe enriched the world in which 
he moved; that there was a meaning and 
a purpose and a striving for the goodness 
of truth in the life of Larry Keefe. 

This week in the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal where Larry began—and ended—his 
distinguished career, an editorial was 
written in his memory. This editorial, 
I believe, should be perpetuated in the 
records of the Congress of the United 
States as a fitting tribute to a man who 
Served his profession well. 
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I respectfully request that this edi- 
torial be entered in the Recorp: 
A History Lerr UNWRITTEN 


Larry ‘Keefe’s last column has been cast. 
In a moment now, it will be clamped some- 
where among the cylinders of a great modern 
newspaper press. A thoughtful man in ink- 
stained gear will stand by. On signal he 
will press a button and the immediate roar 
will herald a new edition. That will be 
finis. It will be “30,” the epitaph of all 
newsmen—"“30” for a career that deserves to 
be bracketed among the memorable of New 
Jersey newspaper history. 

There was no indication that the man who 
eventually would be acknowledged the dean 
of the Garden State's political writers had 
reported for work the day Lawrence J. Keefe, 
new out of Rahway High School, joined the 
staff of the old Elizabeth Times. He was a 
tall and gangling adolescent, but he was al- 
ready gifted with a talent for observation, a 
quiet humor, and the product of a family 
background that should have forecast the 
shadow of coming success. 

Young Keefe was already displaying 
marked aptitudes when he came under the 
indelible influence of the late John Mitchell 
as a Journal man a half dozen years before 
the first World War. For Mr. Keefe it was a 
fortunate partnership in which he ripened 
quickly to attract the attention of former 
Union County Assemblyman Joseph Gunn 
and who, as Newark Star city editor, was in 
need of a promising youngster he might 
school for the duties of his paper’s legislative 
correspondent at Trenton. 

But, schooling exceptional ability is never 
much of a job. Rare gifts have a way of 
coming to the surface of themselves. And 
at Trenton Larry Keefe found the stage and 
the vehicle which, until his terminable ill- 
ness, was to demand attention for every line 
of political opinion that came from his type- 
writer. 

For almost two score of years the mighty 
political generals hearkened and were guided 
by the asute, penetrating appraisals to which 
he gave wing. The voter and the gambler, 
too, fixing his odds, missed no line of trend 
or prognostication he wrote. 

Newark Star, Star-Eagle, Sunday Call, 
Ledger, the Port Authority, even, harvested 
the considerable benefits of his talents. And 
then, in the renaissance that so completely 
changed the course of the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal and gave it a state audience, Law- 
rence J. Keefe was weaned back to the type- 
writer of his early successes. The “voyager 
at last was home again, “among old friends 


‘and old surroundings and still to write some 


of his most sparkling colunmins. 

But this evening, the friendship of a life- 
time ends as our voyager lands “now upon the 
farther shore.” Larry Keefe has gone. It is 
too bad that he has gone without writing 
the 2t0h Century Political History of New 
Jersey which he was so signally equipped 
to set down. It is too bad that so many 
masterpieces of political observations he re- 


, corded with such facility have not been pre- 


served as textbook items in the schools where 
journalism is taught. 





DAV Is 25 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include an article which appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., on 
March 25, 1957. 

DAV Is 25 Years O.p 


This marks the 25th anniversary of the 
granting of a congressional charter to the 
Disabled American Veterans. This charter 
carries certain obligations which the DAV 
has not taken lightly. 

Since its beginning in 1920 the DAV has 
served without charge millions of disabled 
veterans, their widows and dependents. 
During the last 11 years its national service 
officers have obtained more than $220 million 
in benefits for the war handicapped. This 
free service was possible through projects, 
especially the idento-tag program—minia- 
ture individual license plates for keyrings. 

The DAV is justly proud of its devotion 
to furthering the cause of the war disabled. 
These efforts have resulted in a fine national 
program of rehabilitation for the wartime 
disabled. All eligible veterans should be 
interested in joining and helping improve 
the lot of veterans who have suffered injury 
or disablement in wartime service to their 
country. 





Waging Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to invite 
the attention of the House to a recent 
book by Mr. Claude Maxwell Stanley en- 
titled “Waging Peace.” I realize that 
few of us have adequate time for reading, 
but I think this book is especially worthy 
of your attention. 

This is not a book by an expert. The 
author calls himself an amateur in the 
field of foreign relations. He is an en- 
gineer—a businessman. But this book, 
Waging Peace, is not an amateur’s work. 
It is the work ofan American who has 
given what I consider to be a stimulating 
contribution to our thinking about for- 
eign affairs. Gentlemen, I believe that 
this book will have a great influence. It 
is a tight, comprehensive presentation of 
the desires, objectives and objections of 
a perceptive and brilliant citizen. It is 
indeed seldom that one may find an 
analysis of our problems that cuts 
through the morass of grandiloquent 
speech and shadowy thought so pene- 
tratingly. Mr. Stanley pinpoints the 
problem in American foreign policy 
which all of us in our own glimpses of 
the “whole picture’ have, at one time 
or another, felt. That is the inescapable 
inadequacy of the way our goals and aims 
have been defined and our seeming in- 
ability to anticipate problems, He says 
our problem is, and I quote: 

(That) we jump from crisis to crisis, 
usually late and often inadequate. We 
appear to change our minds without reason, 
to waver and to delay. The result is often 
diplomatic defeat. We cannot afford the 
luxury of politics and diplomacy as usual 
in the nuclear age. The consequences are 
too great if we fail to avert nuclear war or 
to stem the onward march of communism. 
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And a bit further on, Mr. Stanley says: 

We dare not wait for the slow-moving re- 
action of an oppressed people to change 
their government. We cannot count upon 
a change of leadership to alter the pcth of 
the Soviet Union. 


In short, gentlemen, Mr. Stanley de- 
cries our failure of*will, of courage, if 
you will, and our failure to wage peace 
with the earnestness and aggressiveness 
that waging war warrants. For the 
waging of peace is a vital, indeed an 
inescapable task of this great Nation in 
which we cannot afford te fail. We must 
seize the initiative. Foreign policy by 
counteraction is inadequate, degrading 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Stanley has seven specific princi- 
ples on which a program for waging 
peace should be based. I will not at- 
tempt to elucidate these in this short 
space, but will leave them for your own 
reading. Let me only say that Mr. Stan- 
ley points out that our first responsi- 
bility is the preservation of our freedoms, 
and to preserve these freedoms in the 
immediate, pragmatic sense, we are 
obliged to maintain our strength. We 
cannot legislate evil out of existence. 
The differences between the two domi- 
nant philosophies of the world today, 
communism and democracy, can best be 
emphasized by our exemplary conduct. 
This book, Waging Peace, stresses the 
transitory nature of military might, and 
rather places its strongest reliance upon 
the ramifications flowing from other in- 
strumentalities of diplomacy and foreign 
policy. 

This book has the refreshing capacity 
to reflect in depth on the whole picture 
of what America is and means. Gentle- 
men, both as inheritors of a rich full 
heritage and culture, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation, 
we have an unflagging, dogged obligation 
to administer its governmental affairs in 
such a manner as to clarify, as well as 
prevent the undermining of, our deepest 
traditions and philosophy. There is a 
time for reflection in the lives.of all of 
us, and I know of no more important 
time in the history of our Nation or of 
the world for reflection and reevaluation 
than the present. We must seek direc- 
tion and unity in our policies. Mr. Stan- 
ley shows us one such direction, and this 
direction warrants review. It is a view- 
point which should be understood by 
most, and must be recognized by- all 
Americans. Regardless of whatever 
position on world affairs any one of us 
may hold, every American, I earnestly 
feel, should read this book. 





DAV Protest to Army’s Annual Attempt 
To Close Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a very comprehensive letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Anthony D. Tieso, past 
department State commander, Disabled 
American Veterans, 198 Manchester 
Street, Mattapan, Mass., which presents 
the protest of the Disabled American 
Veterans to the Army’s annual attempt 
to close the Murphy Army Hospital at 
Waltham, Mass.: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

Boston, Mass. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Department Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Disabled American 
Veterans, in its meeting held on March 9, 
1957, resolved to protest the Army’s annual 
attempt to close Murphy Army Hospital. 
Department Commander Jerome P. Troy has 
appointed me to handle matters concerning 
the proposed closing of Murphy Army Hos- 
pital at Waltham, Mass. 

Needless for me to tell you that this is 
the only Army general hospital within the 
New England region and it has been serving 
the population of the whole area. The next 
such general hospital to the New England 
area would be the one located at Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

The permanent-type building construction 
and the most modern medical services avail- 
able at Murphy Hospital make it the equal 
of any other such hospital in the United 
States. As you will recall, the Defense De- 
partment, last year and the year before last, 
did not request funds to continue the oper- 
ation of Murphy Hospital; but the House 
Appropriations Committee did so with ex- 
press direction to the Army to keep Murphy 
Hospital in continuing operation. 

The Defense Department is again persist- 
ing in their long attempt to close the hos- 
pital and they intend to discontinue all the 
medical facilities for New England unless 
legislation is introduced by the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation and the Ap- 
propriations Committee again approve funds 
for and direct the continuing operation of 
the hospital. 

If you recall, the Defense Department 
stated that they need the hosptal space to 
accommodate the housing of the officers of 
the New England Division of the Army Corps 
of Engineers, certain’ Air Force personnel 
and to conduct an electronics research proj- 
ect. But the facilities at Boston Army Base 
could have been used by the Army Corps of 
Engineers at much less cost than it would 
cost to house them at Murphy Army Hos- 
pital. We have been told that space at Bos- 
ton Army Base would have cost the Army 
engineers approximately 35 cents per square 
foot to maintain, whereas Murphy Army 
Hospital maintenance cost of occupancy by 
the Corps of Engineers would approximate, 
and might exceed, as much as $1 per square 
foot. 

We do recall just a few months prior to 
the Korean war when the Defense Depart- 
ment was forced to reopen this hospital at an 
unnecessary cost to the American taxpayers. 
We daily read about the mounting tensions 
and increasingly threatening war dangers in 
the Middle East and the many other trouble 
spots in our confused world of today. It 
seems that these same officials still persist 
in wanting to make the same mistake that 
they did just before the Korean outbreak, 
when there was much less possibility of war 
than there is today. 

As this time no one can foresee the dangers 
of tomorrow—not even the Defense Depart- 
ment itself. It would be false economy to 
close the Murphy General Hospital and of 
no savings to the Department of Defense. 
The permanent type of buildings are already 
standing there; wards, laboratories, and op- 
erating rooms already established there; 
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medical instruments, and. X-ray machine. 
whirlpool baths, and so forth, and inves+:., 
valued at more than $6 million. 

At a meeting held at Kenmore Hote) Bor. 
ton, on March 7, 1957, by the Federa) p, 
ployees Veterans Association, attence, “a 
representatives of the American Legion, pj; 
abled American Veterans, military depeng. 
ents, and civilian employees of Murphy Gen. 
eral Hospital it was stated that the Army, 
claim that there are adequate facilities ;,, 
accommodating servicemen and their fam. 
ilies at five other installations in Massachy. 
setts is violently incorrect. There are many 
stations or dispensaries (not hospitals) ; 
New England. I have been told that re 
stations are at the Army base, Boston: Hans. 
com Air Field and Westover Air Base, ang 
at Dow Air Base in Maine and at every mijj- 
tary installation throughout the area: py; 
these are comparatively small institutions 
designed to care for the emergency needs o; 
the men and women stationed there. Severe 
cases have always, whenever possible. bee 
transferred to the general hospital which 
is equipped with laboratories, fine operatine 
facilities and equipment, staff surgeons, ang 
expert medical men. 

As I have stated, the nearest such hospit 
when Murphy General Hospital closes dow; 
will be at Valley Forge, Pa. Therefore the 
Department of Disabled American Veterans 
and its chapters have no intention of quit- 
ting the fight to keep Murphy General H»s- 
pital open and we Disabled American Vet- 
erans request the Massachusetts concres- 





sional delegation to introduce legislation and 
the Appropriations Committee to again ap- 
prove funds and direct the Army to continue 


operation of the Murphy General Hospital, 
Yours \sincerely, 
ANTHONY DD TIEso. 
Past Department State Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans. 





Tight Money and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution concerning House 
Resolution 85 was adopted at the conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party of Michi- 
an on February 22 to 23, 1957, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. I request that this resolu- 
tion be printed in its entirety: 

TIGHT MONEY AND INFLATION 


The tight-money policy which the Eisen- 
hower administration has been following for 
the past 4 years has resulted in a crisis of 
severe proportions. Rising interest rates have 
been accompanied by increasing corporate 
profits, dividends, and interest income. while 
farm and small-business income have been 
deflated and consumer-purchasing power has 
lagged behind. 

The increase in interest rates has created 
windfall profits to moneyed interests. This 
has imposed an undue burden upon the gen- 
eral public by increasing costs cn home mort- 
gages, school-district construction 1040s, 
highway-construction loans, and city and 
municipal improvements. Higher interest 
rates have precipitated an alarming number 
of small-business bankruptcies, which 'e- 
fiects the Republican policy of making big 
business bigger. 

The resulting tight-money squeeze dé- 
mands a full-scale study of the Nations 
monetary and credit policy. This is an 1n¢s- 
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capable constitutional duty of the Congress. 
In order to legislate wisely, Congress must 
be informed and there is no substitute for 
arsthand inquiry and observation. 

Therefore be it, 

Resolved, That we support House Resolu- 
tion 85 authorizing the House Committee on 
panking and Currency to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study with re- 
spect to any matter or matters in the field 
of national monetary and credit policies and 
the financial structure. 





Statement by the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South 
Carolina, Concerning Federal Aid for 
School Construction, Prepared for the 
Subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following most excellent statement by 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, Jr., of 
South Carolina, opposing Federal aid 
to education: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE BELL 
TIMMERMAN, JR., GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, CONCERNING FEDERAL AID For SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION, PREPARED FOR THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HovusE EDUCATION AND LABOR 
CoMMITTEE, HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, WASH- 
IncTOoN, D. C. 

Public education is recognized as one of 
the big problems in most, if not all, States. 
South Carolina is no exception. 

For us the financial burden of public edu- 
cation is a peculiarly heavy one. We are 
46th in the Nation in per capita income and 
second in the Nation in the percentage of 
schoolchildren. In other words, only 2 States 
have a lower per capita income and only 1 
State has a higher percentage of school- 
children. We must educate approximately 
30 percent more children in proportion to 
population than the average State: And this 
30 percent greater burden must be borne by 
19 percent fewer adults. 

Despite our disproportionately heavy edu- 
cational burden, we in South Carolina are 
meeting our school needs. 

Since 1951, South Carolina has allocated 
more than $170 million for the construction 
of approximately 8,000 new classrooms. 
These new classrooms are sufficient to accom- 
modate 240,000 pupils or 44 percent of our 
total school enrollment. Of the total allo- 
cation, more than $89 million has. been allo- 
cated for DB school construction and 
approximately $81 million for white schools. 

Our credit rating is double A and we have 
no difficulty in selling our bonds at the low- 
est marketable interest. 

South Carolina, with its low per capita 
income, its small number of taxpayers, and 
its relatively high percentage of schoolchil- 
dren, has been able to accomplish this with- 
out Federal aid. 

We in South Carolina are opposed to Fed- 
eral aid for education., It is folly to think 
that Federal aid will not mean additional 
taxation, 
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It is inconceivable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would cut its vast expenditures for 
national defense, foreign aid, public-welfare 
assistance, and debt service which it cannot 
cut, in order to return money to the States 
for local school purposes. 

The Federal Government might rely on 
deficit financing for a short time, but as 
the States become dependent upon the Cen- 
tral Government, additional heavy taxes will 
be imposed. Inevitably, the heavier burden 
will fall upon those least able to pay—the 
small farmer, the wage earner, and other 
low-income groups. 

The effect of Federal taxation for State 
services is illustrated in the field of high- 
Way user taxes—taxes levied in the name 
of better roads. In reality, much of the 
revenue from this source goes to support 
other Federal programs. That is ore of the 
reasons additional heavy Federal taxation has 
been proposed for Federal highway construc- 
tion. 

I cannot agree with the claim of an acute 
shortage of school buildings that necessi- 
tates Federal aid. South Carolina and some 
of the other States have tackled the prob- 
lem head on and are fast alleviating their 
shortages. 

In fact, more school buildings have been 
constructed in America within the last dec- 
ade than during any other comparable pe- 
riod. We have more schoolhouses and better 
schoolhouses than any country in the world. 

Some States may have failed to do all 
that they could do in the field of school con- 
struction, but that is a poor pretext for Fed- 


“eral aid. All needs can be met by the sev- 


eral States without aid from Washington. 
The control of our public schools always 
has been in the States. It is a matter pri- 
marily of local concern. 
The public schools of our State, and I 
am sure in most States, are an integral part 
of almost every family with children of school 


I can conceive of no better way to destroy 
local control over our schools than for the 
schools to become financially dependent upon 
the Central Government. 

Federal taxation for school purposes is the 
opening wedge for central control of our 
public school systems. 

Central control of education inevitably 
will lead to thought control. 

If the Federal Government can tell a State 
where and how to build a school, it can tell 
a State who can teach in that school, and it 
can tell a State what can be taught in that 
school, 

One of the most important considéfations 
is that the parent is the natural guardian 
of the child. 

The parental right to determine what is 
best for the child is fundamental. It is a 
divine right. It is a basic law of nature 
that no man, no group of men, can success- 
fully destroy. It finds expression among all 
living things. 

The public school exists for one basic 
purpose. It is to help the parent in the 
education of the child. 

Educational assistance is the only justifi- 
cation for taking the child from the home 
and placing him in the public school. 

Nothing is more vital to the successful 
operation of our public schools than support 
on the community level—support of the 
parents. 

The surest way to undermine the public 
school is to deny to the parent the right to 
@ voice in the school which his child attends. 

The surest way to deny that right is to 
permit the responsibility of operating the 
schools to be shifted from the community 
to the Federal level. 

Without parental support the public school 
cannot survive. 
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Speech of Congressman Elmer J. Holland, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, Given on 
March 18, 1957, Before the Members 
of Local 1272, United Steelworkers of 
America, on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Signing of the First Contract for 
Collective Bargaining Between the 
Union and the Steel Industry 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. HOLLAND, 

DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA, GIVEN ON MarRcH 

18, 1957, BErorE THE MEMBERS Or LOCAL 

1272, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, ON 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 

THE First CONTRACT FOR COLLECTIVE BAR-< 

GAINING BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE STEEL 

INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Abel, and distinguished 
guests and brothers and sisters of the labor 
movement. Mr. Jones, you have missed 
what I believe to be one of my most impor- 
tant assets in your introduction of me—and 
that is—I am a dues-paying member of local 
1272 of the United Steelworkers of America. 
I am very proud of that fact and I am always 
glad to have others join with me in that 
pride. 

Mr. Abel has, very ably, recalled to your 
attention many of the events that have 
occurred since the first steel contract was 
signed 20 years ago. 

Now, I would like to take you back a little 
further—say 20 years before the birth of the 
United Steelworkers of America. That would 
be before the First World War. And, I would 
like to recall some things that happened 
right here on the South Side. 

My parents settled here in the 16th ward 
when they came over from the old country 
and all of my brothers and sisters and I, 
there were nine of us, were born right here 
within a stone's throw of the mills. The 
first Hollands arrived about 90 years ago and 
we have seen many changes right here in our 
own front yard during those years. Of 
course, I wasn’t around all 90 of them, but I 
have firsthand information on what occurred 
before I arrived on the scene. 

I had started to work in the mills before 
World War I, but I must admit my period 
of employment with them was not too long, 
for I did not hesitate to criticize the working 
conditions and even went so far as to sug- 
gest that we workers organize aunion. Need 
I add that when the reports of such a con- 
versation got to the proper individuals, I 
received notice that my services were no 
longer needed. 

That really wasn’t anything new in our 
family, though. 

My father, before me, had been a member 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, and had taken part 
in the now famous and historic Homestead 
Strike. 

Because of his interest in the union and 
his participation in that strike, he was not 
only fired, but he was blacklisted, as were 
many of the union men of those days, and 
could not secure employment at any mill 
in the United States. 
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It is hard to believe today that such a 
condition ever existed in this country of 
ours, but it did, and this is how it worked. 

The mills, in those days had on their pay- 
rolls agents of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency and even if a man changed his name 
and moved to another town to get work, he 
was discovered and fired immediately upon 
discovery. 

The families of these men suffered too, 
They were hunted and hounded like crimi- 
nals if they dared ask for food or help. 

The industrialists kept their mills run- 
ning by using immigrant labor which they 
brought in. These poor individuals were 
shipped in with numbers on them. They 
could not read or speak or understand our 
language. All they knew was work, work, 
work. 

Most of them came from the Balkan and 
Mediterranean countries. They knew noth- 
ing of our standard of living—they did not 
know the value of American money—they 
were assigned to beds in overcrowded room- 
ing houses, and when they weren't sleeping 
from sheer exhaustion, they were working. 
And they worked for practically nothing. 

Hundreds of them were killed in the mills 
or crippled and maimed for life. 

Here on the South Side, when I was a 
child, it was a familiar sight to see the old 
horse-drawn wooden wagon careening up 
Carson Street to the hospital. and back for 
another load of workers. It was called the 
butcher’s wagon by the workers. 

The company lawyer apparently had a 
“district office” in the hospital, for as the 
poor worker arrived at the hospital he was 
there with a paper to be signed—and Joe and 
Mike and Steve and John put their “x” on 
the line. When they recovered sufficiently to 
get out of the hospital and go back to work-— 
then they found out they had signed a state- 
ment saying that “through their own negli- 
gence they had been injured and the mill 
was not responsible” and their job was gone. 

On paydays you would trip over cripples 
at the 27th Street Gate for the only way 
they could get any money to live on was 
through begging from the more fortunate 
workers. 

Back in those days you didn’t have to be 
injured to lose a job. If the boss had a 
friend or a relative who needed work * * * 
you could be fired without cause and re- 
placed without recourse. 

In 1917 we went to war, the one that was 
being fought to “save the world for democ- 
racy.” 

We on the South Side contributed much in 
manpower to that war. Most of the families 
from this district had large families and 
many of the sons of these families went over- 
seas. In fact we had a larger percentage than 
most communities, and most of us from the 
South Side, coming from poor families and 
working homes, had a few ideals that we were 
fighting for. Among them was that “we were 
going to make the world a better place in 
which to live.” 

Times were good at home, as they always 
are during a war. 

Employment was high, wages were high, 
and living costs were higher. The workers 
actually were not making any more because 
the price of everything had gone up. 

The war ended in 1918 and the boys started 
to come back. 

They were happy with the thought that 
they had won the war, and the world would 
be better because of their victory. 

The workers in the milis had seen steady 
work during the war years. They had seen 
millionaires made from their sweat and toil, 
and, they had decided it was time.for them 
to organize and get better working conditions 
and a small share of the enormous profits 
the companies had secured. 

They knew that omce war orders ceased 
work would fall off, and jobs would be scarce. 
They decided they wanted some protection 
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from the whims of the boss so that he could 
not fire them if he so desired. 

In 1919 the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers started a cam- 
paign to try to organize the workers. ‘ 

I had just returned home from France 
and was asked to come down to 27th and 
Carson Street and make a speech on the ad- 
vantages of belonging to a union. I ac- 
cepted and my father helped me get my 
speech ready. 

You must realize, of course, that the com- 
pany did not take this organizing campaign 
lying down. They had brought in coal and 
iron police, and thugs whom they had sworn 
in as deputy sheriffs, and these gentlemen 
kept people moving on the streets of the 
South Side. You were not allowed to stand 
around in groups and talk. If you did you 
could be jailed for loitering. 

Meetings that were scheduled were broken 
up, even in private homes, and these paid 
thugs dragged men who attended them from 
their homes, beat them up, and you always 
landed in the South Side police station. 

As I was on my way to make my speech 
I saw these hired thugs, with their tin 
badges, forcing everyone to move on. 

I started to speak and paid hirelings from 
the mills appeared from all sides. They 
pushed and jostled anyone who might stop 
to listen. 

I asked one, “What’s the idea? I just 
returned from France from the war that 
was to make the world safe for democracy. 
Is this how I am to be welcomed home?” 

One said, “Oh, fresh guy, are you?”’ 

And since you all know my reputation for 
having such an even temper, you can 
imagine what happened next. 

The fight was on, and I landed in jail. 

I got out, of course—came back—and we 
had a repeat performance. The whole thing 
over again. Even another ride—another 
sojourn in jail. 

It’s hard to believe, I know—but I know it 
did happen and it was right here on Carson 
Street in 1919. 

We failed in our attempt te organize the 
mills, and, once again, many men were 
blacklisted as they were when my father was 
a young man. Time had not changed any 
in the eyes of the industrialists. 

Then came the roaring twenties, 

The Charleston days—the speakeasy 
days—the days of the skyrocketing stock 
market. Fortunes were made overnight— 
cars were manufactured on assembly lines 
and Fords sprouted like toadstools after a 
rain. 

The boom was on. 

Then someone lowered the boom—1929, 
and the bottom fell out of everything. 

Depression enveloped our land from coast 
to coast. It also enveloped the whole world 
in general. 

People were desperate, families were starv- 
ing, adults and children ‘alike were ill 
clothed, ill] housed, and ill fed. 

The financial wizards of the world had— 
by their own greediness to get more and 
more and more—tfailed to see that if the 
average man didn’t get enough money in 
wages, he could not buy what was being 
manufactured, and, if no one bought, there 
was no need to manufacture. 


The little people were grabbing at any- 


thing that would give them food and shelter 
and clothes. 
Banks had failed and life savings were 
lost. . 
Soup lines were everywhere. 
Apples were sold on the corners. 
Churches and private charity agencies 
tried to help, but the job was beyond them. 
During those years Hitler took over in 
Germany and became their idol with his Nazi 


es. 

Mussolini moved tn on Italy—and he got 

the trains running again. His Fascist 
theories were followed willingly. 
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Stalin. and Lenin saved the peasants ,» 
Russia, so they thought—and their comm). 
nistic theories were followed. 

In America, we elected Roosevelt. 

1933—-when Roosevelt took office as Pres; 
dent, the people of America would have ;5). 
lowed in anything he had suggested—socj,)_ 
ism, fascism, natizism, communism. They 
wot nothing to lose—for they had nothing 
eft. 

We were fortunate though. 

Roosevelt like out capitalistic system. 1, 
wanted to make it work, and to make it wor, 
he knew that all the people had to share jy 
it, not just the few as had been the practice 
in the past. 

He knew the workers and Labor in genera) 
had to be recognized as a component part of 
that system. 

To assure Labor of its place in our econom. 
ic system, Roosevelt—and a Democratic 
Congress—passed the Wagner National La. 
bor Relations Act. 

With that law on ovr books, Labor had the 
right to bargain collectively for the sale of 
its only product—labor. 

We, of the South Side, remember well the 
day at the gates of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., at 27th and Carson Streets— 
the same place I had attempted t 
speak from in 1919—when the campaign 
began to organize the workers into the Stee| 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

The Pennsylvania State Police were there. 

They were there because a Democratic 
governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
George Earle, had ordered them to protect— 
not the strike-breakers this time—but the 
organizers of the union. 

The coal and iron police were there, too, 
but they were not permitted te touch any- 
one outside the mills. 

Then a strange thing happened. For the 
first time in the history of any labor dis- 
pute—anywhere in the United States—a car 
drew up to the gates and out of this car 
stepped the governor of Pennsylvania. 

- I will always remember the words he spoke. 

“You were brought here today,” he said 
to the State police, “to avoid bloodshed and 
disorder. Above all, I want to warn you— 
you are not here to give protection to this 
mill in its effort to break the strike. These 
workers have the right to organize into a 
union of their choosing, and you are here 
to protect their rights.” 

A few days later, the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee was recognized as 4 
bargaining unit for the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation. 

' Mr. Abel has told you the story from that 
date up to the present. 

I must warn you, however, that to keep 
the gains you now have and for which these 
thousands of men before you fought to give 
you, you must not becme indifferent to what 
is happening around you. 

I know, as well as you, that management 
has made many statements that they are 
not against unions—that they are willing 
to negotiate with your representatives. We 
have heard these many times. 

But statements and actions are two dil- 
ferent things. 

We just have to look at the record of the 
20 years Mr. Abel has covered. 

I told you about the strike of 1937 when 
we first organized the steelworkers. 

During the war years, World War II. that 
is, organized labor was loyal to our country. 

Wages were permitted to be frozen, 4l- 
though the profits of the corporations were 
not. 

After the war, the United Steelworkers 
asked for an adjustment of wages, and we 
got a 4-week strike in 1946 in order to g¢! 
that adjustment. 

In 1949 we asked that those who had spent 
their lives in this mill and made possible 
the profits the company had made be give! 
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a pension. We got the pension after a 6- 
ve 195 we asked for a wage adjustment 
and an improvement in fringe benefits. 
again we got what we wanted—after another 
g-week strike. 

In 1956 we were fortunate, we were out 
only 1 day. 

In 1956, last year, we had to go out on 
strike for 4 weeks in order to get our in- 
creases and benefits. 

Management's statements that they are 
not against the union—and they are always 
willing to negotiate—are true apparently 
after they are forced to do so. 

Incidentally, there is an interesting side- 
light to our 1956 strike, and I think I should 
tell you why I. believe it was a political 

ike. 
ee January of 1956 the Wall Street Journal, 
Business Week, and Newsweek magazines 
pegan to run articles pointing to the large 
stockpile of steel that had been accumulated. 
They predicted that on or about October 1 
there would be a 30-percent layoff in the 
iron and steel industry. 

Now, this was a presidential election year— 
and a layoff in October, right before election, 
would play havoc with the Republican 
chances to win the presidency in November. 

It has been stated by a number of colum- 
nists that this strike, which we were forced 
into, should never have occurred—for, ac- 
cording to them, the steel companies were 
willing to grant the requests made by the 
steelworkers. 

There was rumored to have been a meeting 
of top Republican politicians and leading in- 
dustrialists—and it was decided there to put 
the blame on the union and force a strike for 
about 4 weeks. 

While the strike was in , the com- 
panies could then get rid of the stockpiles 
and the mills could reopen with full employ- 
ment and keep working right through elec- 
tion time, 

You can’t help but wonder if this rumored 
meeting didn’t really take place, for that is 
exactly what happened. 

Let me warn you, as your Congressman 
and a former State Senator, don’t be taken in 
by the “honeyed words” of management— 
for their words and their actions do not 
coincide. 

Management has learned they cannot de- 
pr or destroy your unions by forcing you to 

e. ' . 

So—they are turning to other methods. 

They can defeat and they can destroy 
your union by legislation—by_taking a little 
each year until you have nothing left. 

Propaganda, coming over my desk in Wash- 
ington day after day, contains speeches made 
by anti-union industrialists. These speeches 
are printed and distributed by advertising 
companies that receive huge fees—and—its 
done for only one purpose—te weaken your 

This sort of thing causes me to fear for 
your future. 

They couldn’t break you on the picket 
line—so now they will do it by law. 

They have succeeded in getting 18 States 
to pass the so-called right-to-work law. This 
law was not passed to help the individual or 
the union, it was passed to destroy the union 
movement in America, State by State, and 
they now have 18 of the 48 States in their 
corner, 

Many of us, in the union today, are not 
fully acquainted with the battles we were 
forced to fight in order to get what we have. 

The working conditions we now enjoy are 
sae Te ee wane Ie the 

Vacations with pay. 

Pensions in addition to your social security. 

Holidays with pay. 

Hospitalization, which assures your wife 
Proper medical care at childbirth. 
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These are all benefits the union has fought 
for—for you. 

Life insurance; 40-hour week; security of 
employment, so the boss can’t replace you 
with one of his relatives just because he 
happens to be out of work. 

If you had tried to discuss a grievance in 
the old days, you would have been fired for 
complaining to the boss. 

Workmen’s compensation protects you 
when you have been injured. 

Unemployment compensation feeds you 
during a layoff. 

And above all your union has given you 
dignity, as an individual, rather than just 
another number on the payroll list. 

Our fight still goes on. 

We cannot let down. 

Today, you are working in a war economy. 
All of us pray for peace—but—do you realize 
what would happen to the economy if the 
Government suddenly stopped spending for 
defense? 

Millions would be laid off in the change- 
over from wartime to peacetime production. 

The productivity during the war did not 
just happen. 

It was planned. 

First—the brains of America were brought 
to Washington. Men representing labor, 
capital, management, and Government, sat 
around a table in Washington and worked 
out an answer to the question “What was 
needed to win the war?” 

The military decided they needed thou- 
sands of planes, ships, submarines, tanks, 
guns, bombs, and all other weapons. 

They didn’t ask where the money for these 
was coming from—they were needed; we had 
to have them. 

Plans were made to get this great pro- 
ductivity at once. 

Mills, mines, factories, plants, all were 
ordered “full speed ahead.” 

Wheels turned day and night. 

It was a must. 

I know that many of you must have asked 
yourself this question: “Why is it the wheels 
of industry only turn 24 hours a day when 
they are making the weapons to kill, to 
lay waste, to destroy, and to bring sorrow to 
the world?” 

And here is another question we all want 
answered: “Why can’t this be done in peace 
as well as in war?” 

These are the questions that you, as a 
member of your union, must help to answer. 

In peacetime there are no stirring speeches 
made on winning a peace. 

Everything goes back to the humdrum ex- 
istence of “am I working tomorrow or next 
week?” 

Government forgets about that great pro- 

ductivity they hammered at us during the 
war. 
In peacetime they worry very little about 
having a job for every man to do. No rous- 
ing speeches come over our radios or TV 
about absenteeism or part-time work. It is 
the old story of layoffs. 

The loss of jobs is shunted aside with ex- 
pressions like this: “There are only between 
2 and 3 million unemployed.” 

But if you are 1 of those 2 or 3 million, 

it is not so simple to you. You have house 
payments to meet, car payments to meet, 
grocery and meat bills to meet, youngsters 
to clothe—are you worried? 
“ If 2.or 3 million were unemployed during 
wartime, our Government would move from 
top to bottom to place them in necessary 
jobs. 

The greatest answer our Government can 
give to the people of the world in general— 
and the Communists in particular—is that 
we can have full employment in peace just 
as we did in war. 

That Kind of propaganda would be under- 
stood by workers all over the world. 

How can it be done? 
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Just as easily in peacetime as it was in 
wartime. 

Call back to Washington the brains of 
America—labor, management, capital, and 
government. Let them gather around that 
same table and plan to win the peace as 
they planned to win the war. 

Let them determine how many jobs are 
needed to have full employment, and then 
start the wheels once more. 

Let them find out what we need now, and 
the answer could easily be: 

Houses are needed for our people. 

Schools are needed to have adequate room 
for our children. 

Surgical and medical hospitals are needed 
so that immediate attention can be given 
to our ill. 

Mental institutions are badly needed so 
that our mentally ill, so long neglected, can 
be treated and cured and rehabilitated. 

Roads are needed to relieve the present 
over-crowded conditions on our highways 
and provide safe means of transportation. 

These are only a few of the many things 
that could be planned that could contribute 
to the winning of the peace. 

You, as members of labor, should play a 
big part in demanding that this be done. 

America is at the crossroads. 

The Communists are saying to the world 
that America must have war to have pros- 
perity. 

We must prove otherwise. 

Leteus all, each and everyone of us, work 
for this new peacetime goal. 

Let us prove to the world that we, who in 
war could keep the wheels of industry go- 
ing 24 hours a day making the weapons of 
war, can again keep the wheels of industry 
going 24 hours a day making the necessi- 
ties for a life worth living. 

The United Steelworkers of America must 
and shall do their part. 





Corn Belt Taking the Rap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the failure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass legislation for a corn 
program so far this year, I note with in- 
terest the editorial in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of recent date which 
outlines the burden under which the 
corn-hog farmer operates with relation 
to the other segments of our agricultural 
economy. I commend it to the study of 
all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Corn Bett TAKING THE RAP 


“Prospects for any new corn legislation 
this session were at low ebb,” reported 
Charles Bailey, of our Washington bureau, 
after the defeat in the house of several pro- 
posals for changing the present acreage con- 
trol and soil-bank laws. 

For the first time in several years, city 
Congressmen of both parties joined in vot- 
ing down plans for increasing corn-acreage 
allotments or expanding soil-bank benefits. 
The legislative maneuvering on farm bills 
this session has been so complex that many 
city representatives may have voted “no” out 
of sheer bewilderment. We couldn’t blame 
them for that, and we hope this vote does not 
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reflect a lack of appreciation or sympathy 
for Corn Belt farmers’ problems. 

Feed grain and livestock producers are 
undergoing severe downward pressure on 
their incomes from a steady rise in output 
exceeding the rise in demand for their prod- 
ucts. Prices decline more than enough to 
offset the bigger volume. This “built in” ten- 
dency for supply to increase faster than 
demand has been accelerated by the shifts of 
cotton and wheat farmers to livestock pro- 
duction. 

The corn-livestock sector of agriculture is 
bearing the lion’s share of the cost of ad- 
justment to advancing farm technology. 

Without any change in the Government 
programs affecting feed grains, we can expect 
a further growth in feed output which will 
mean more livestock later. Corn allotments 
are so low (and the price support has been 
reduced) that relatively few farmers are 
likely to comply with the allotments, except 
in severe drought areas. Few farmers, there- 
fore, will be eligible to put land in the corn 
acreage reserve. 

In short, the changes in the farm program 
this year have (1) lowered price supports for 
feed producers, (2) reduced the incentive 
to curtail output and (3) decreased the pos- 
sibility of supplementary income through the 
soil bank. 

It is getting late to do much about it, with 
corn planting only a little over a month 
away. But a substantial increase in soil 


bank payments would help. é 





Construction Loans te Veterans 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for 
veterans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Now I think we are get- 
ting down to the real crux of the issue. 
Are you going to put the Government in 
the lending business or are you going to 
let free enterprise do it? Are you going 
to increase the budget or are you going to 
cut it? I think the gentleman was a 
party to a resolution that was sent down 
to the President trying to get advice 
from the President as te where the 
budget should be cut. I can say to the 
gentleman if he does not want it in- 
creased $2 billion, he should withdraw 
the amendment. If he wants to put the 
Government in the lending business, he 
should make it $5 billion so that all the 
veterans can get loans. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
what the gentleman has said really had 
me in a box I would ask leave to with- 
draw the amendment. The fact of the 
matter is this amendment is a temporary 
measure to make $2 billion available only 
te June 30, 1958. It is less inflationary 
than any measure that has been sent up 
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to us by the administration and which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has told 
us was not inflationary. It is a lot less 
inflationary than the billon dollars you 
voted a few days ago at the instance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for FNMA. 

If you are serious, if you have been 
serious since 1954, and I have before me 
the Recorp of March 24, 1954, where you 
were all protesting how anxious you were 
to help the veteran, how you were going 
to put money back into the veteran’s 
mortgage market by keeping his interest 
down so he could buy a house at a rea- 
sonable price with reasonable financing, 
you must vote for this amendment. If 
you meant all that you will have to vote 
for this amendment. It is not the Dem- 
ocrats who are on the spot; it is my 
friends on the left side of the aisle. 

If you really want to help the veterans 
this is the way to do it. You have over 
$7 billion in the veterans’ reserve insur- 
ance fund. The amendment that was 
ruled out of order a little while ago re- 
quired that that fund be used for this 
purpose. My amendment does not re- 


quire it to be used for this purpose. If. 


the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
want to add any more to the budget or 
does not want to increase the iiterest 
rate, he may use the veterans’ money out 
of that fund for loans to veterans. 
Under this amendment he has the dis- 
cretion to do that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman state exactly 
what his amendment does? Is it to end 
direct loans? 

Mr. MULTER. This extends the direct 
loan program. This brings in another 
$2 billion to the direct loan program 
throughout the country so that the city 
boy and the farm boy, if he is a veteran, 
can come in and get his direct loan if 
he cannot secure it through private fi- 
nancing. It does not put the Govern- 
ment in the lending business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. The 
amendment simply says that if the vet- 
eran cannot get his loan from private 
sources at 444 percent interest, he can 
apply to the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Secretary shall make available to 
the Veterans’ Administration up to $2 
billion for that purpose until June 1958. 
If these big bankers mean what they say 
that the mortgage market is going to ease 
up and things are going to get easier and 
veterans will be able to get mortgages 
again, they need not fear this amend- 
ment. As soon as they come back into 
the market with their guaranteed mort- 
gages, this program ceases. As long as 
they stay out of the mortgage market for 
veterans, the Veterans’ Administration 
can say to the veteran: “Come in here. 
If you have a good house and you qualify 
under this program and you cannot get 
the money privately, the Government will 
lend it to you at 44% percent interest.” 

This is the veterans’ own money. It is 
the same money that is bringing the 
Government 24% percent but which we 
will lend to the veteran at 4% percent, 
earning for the veterans’ reserve fund 
an additional 2 percent return. 

I would like to see the program en- 


acted with a provision that would pro- © 


vide that the veteran should not pay 
any more for his mortgage than the 
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Government pays for borrowing money 
But, I know you would not be able {, 
get that kind of an amendment throuc, 
so I have taken a middle course. p, 
these direct loans the veterans could ge; 
money at a fair interest rate. , 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, yj) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Under the program 
the gentleman is proposing now, can any 
of his constituents in the city of Brook. 
lyn get any money out of his program? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. How would they go 
about it? 

Mr. MULTER. All they need to do js 
come in and show that the veteran 
qualifies for a loan and he cannot get jt 
from private industry; he cannot get jt 
from a savings bank or insurance com- 
pany, and he wiil get it from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. ‘The same for 
your people in Chicago. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. We cannot build q 
home in Chicago that a veteran would 
get a $13,000 mortgage on. 

Mr. MULTER. But I covered that. 
too. My amendment increases the 
amount up to $20,000. He can do that, 
can he not? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is right. 

Mr. MULTER. He can do in in New 
York. The limit under this amendment 
is $20,000. ‘This gives equal treatment to 
the city boy and to the farm boy, who 
are veterans. 





Atomic Energy and Free Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous conBent to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an a2r- 
ticle entitled “Atomic Energy and Free- 
dom of Enterprise” by Prof. John D. 
Garwood, of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. This article presents an excel- 
lent résumé of the development of 
atomic energy for peacetime use, its 
possibilities, the role of government in 
relation to private enterprise up to the 
present day, and the future cooperation 
which will be necessary between private 
enterprise and Government in the full 
development of atomic energy for peace- 
time uses, and should be of interest to 
all Members of 

The article follows: 

ATomic ENERGY AND FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 
(By John D. Garwood, professor of economics, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 

Kans.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Let us suppose you had lived in 1900 and 
somehow were confronted with the problem 
of seeking a solution within 56 years to any 
of the following problems: 

1. To build and maintain roads adequate 
for use of conveyances, their operators, and 
passengers. 

2. To increase the average span of life by 
30 years. 
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3. To convey instantly the sound of a voice 
speaking at one place to any other point or 
any number of points around the world. 

4. To convey instantly the visual replica 
of an action, such as a presidential inaugura- 
tion, to men and women in their living rooms 


all over 
5. To develop @ medical preventive against 


geath from pneumonia. 

g. To transport physically a person from 
Los Angeles to New York in less than 4 hours. 

7. To build @ horseless carriage of the 
qualities and capabilities described in the 
1957 advertising folder of any automobile 
manufacturer. . 

Without much doubt you would have se- 

jected the first problem as the one easiest 
of solution. In fact, the other problems 
would have seemed fantastic and quite likely 
would have been rejected as figments of 
someone’s Wild imagination. Yet 57 years 
later which of these problems remains un- 
solved? What accounts for the 1957 auto- 
mobile and other fantastic accomplishments? 
Government did not preempt these activi- 
jes. 
a little more than a decade ago a new 
source of energy thrust itself with dramatic 
emphasis upon the world. Its political and 
economic ramifications are almost beyond 
comprehension. Nuclear fission may well 
become the chief source of industrial energy 
as well as Offering numerous other benefits 
to mankind. 

It would seem that we must now consider 
the role of the Government and private en- 
terprise in developing peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Some have expressed a belief that 
the decisions dealing with atomic power in 
industry, commerce, and in the military are 
too important to be left to the traditional 
frame of reference of a free competitive so- 
ciety. They postulate governmental direc- 
tion at the helm. This at once poses a ques- 
tion as to whether such direction will maxi- 
mize welfare in the categories indicated. 

Our ideology is that of a freely competi- 
tive society. Traditionally, in our ideology 
the role of the government has been that 
of the maintenance of the rules of the game 
in which private initiative, private property, 
freedom of contract, the profit motive, and 
competition have been relied upon to maxi- 
mize the private and public weal. Histori- 
cally this kind of an economic system has 
been eminently successful in that it-has 
provided its adherents with the good things 
of life, yet at the same time has afforded 
them a considerable measure of freedom 
and opportunity to exercise their talents. 

The system has poured forth a myriad of 
hew products at competitive prices. It has 
enabled new territories to be opened up with 
amazing rapidity. It has fashioned an eco- 
nomic colossus the like of which has not 
been duplicated anywhere else in the world. 


- In a word, our society achieves its poten- 


tial through a free-market mechanism. 

In the field of energy man progressed from 
animal and human power to the use of coal, 
waterpower, oil, and electricity. Each step 
forward in the fleld of energy has increased 
man’s command over his economic future. 


AGE OF THE ATOM 


In the area of atomic power it has been 
estimated that were complete fusion of a 
pound of uranium 235 to occur, the heat 
generated would be equivalent to that gen- 
erated by 24% million pounds of coal. This 
to the layman is Buck Rogers material. Inci- 
dentally, a pound of uranium 235 is about 
the size of an inch cube. In addition, there 
is the possibility of combining atoms which 
is the opposite of the fusion process. 





* John C. Sparks, “If Men Were Free to Try,” 
Foundation for Economic Education, Clip- 
pling of Note, No. 63; also printed in Read- 
e's Digest, July 1954. 
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With our ever-increasing demand upon 
our energy sources it does not appear un- 
likely that, in the not too distant future, 
electricity produced from atom splitting 
may be competitive from a cost standpoint 
with electricity generated from the other 
energy sources. This frame of economic 
reference will be different from country to 
country. 

Sir John Cockraft, director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, 
England, noted that by 1975 the British Isles 
will obtain half of its total electricity from 
nuclear energy. 

Further, the products of atomic materials 
are utilized in the fields of agriculture, food 
processing, medicine, industrial production, 
etc. Besides these direct applications of the 
atomic materials there are the indirect rami- 
fications of this new source of power; i. e., 
education, legal services, sales services, waste 
disposal, insurance, investment, transporta- 
tion, etc. In short, this new source of 
energy means investment, private or public, 
of billions of dollars annually. 

All of this brings us to the question of 
public versus private ownership and/or con- 
trol. From 1933-55 federally owned elec- 
trical generating capacity increased from 
several hundred thousand kilowatts to ap- 
proximately 12 million kilowatts. Percent- 
agewise, federally owned facilities have in- 
creased in the last 22 years from two-thirds 
of 1 percent to about 15 percent of the total. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ATOM 


The military direction given our atomic 
development during the war years and in 
the decade following 1945 placed our Federal 
Government in a commanding position in 
the development of this giant of energy. In 
October 1945, President Truman sent a mes- 
sage to Congress requesting legislation ‘to 
fix a policy with respect to our existing 
plants, and to control all sources of atomic 
energy and all activities connected with its 
development and use in the United States.” 

This message resulted in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946. It is a matter of record 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment had already developed a proposed bill. 
The act provided for a general advisory com- 
mittee composed of scientists and technical 
experts, a military liaison committee, and a 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy composed of Members of both House 
and Senate. 

Fissionable materials are owned exclu- 
sively by the Government, thus: 

“The Commission as agent of and on be- 
half of the United States shall be the exclu- 
sive owner of all facilities for the produc- 
tion of fissionable material * * *. All right, 
title, and interest within or under the juris- 
diction of the United States, in or to any 
fissionable material, now or hereafter pro- 
duced, shall be the property of the Commis- 
sion.” 

The policy of secrecy in the development 
of atomic devices has further solidified Gov- 
ernment direction and influence in this field. 
Initially, and to this day, the development 
of atomic energy has been primarily govern- 
mentally directed and inspired. 

Yet, it was through private industry that 
the Government program was first carried 
out in terms of plant construction, produc- 
tion, and research. As of April 1955, of the 
116,000 persons employed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 110,000 persons were 
employed under private industry. This 
represents about 95 percent of the total. 

To summarize, private industry from 1946— 
54 was prevented from developing peaceful 
uses of atomic energy because: 

1. Military requirements were given prior- 
ity on the technical know-how. 

2, The Government owned the fissionable 
materials. 

3. Security and secrecy regulations are 
Government costs; private venture capital 
does not like to incur these costs. 
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4. Atomic energy patents under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 were retained in a Gov- 
ernment-controlled pool. 

5. The provisions of the act of 1946 were 
oriented toward Government monopoly, a 
position in keeping with the political party 
in power. 

Changes in the executive branch of the 
Government and the appointment of Lewis 
L. Strauss as Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was indicative of change 
for an increased participation of industry 
in the-development of atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 revised the 
act of 1946. It gave emphasis to the peace- 
ful uses of the atom in that industry was 
encouraged to participate in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power. The ownership 
question was not definitely settled, however. 
It now became possible to license private 
industry, or State or local power groups, to 
use nuclear materials in research and power 
reactors. Further, access to restricted data 
was permitted. The area in which a private 
firm eould claim a patent was broadened. 
Security clearance was made less stringent. 
Nonsensitive information was to be made 
available. 

All release of scientific and technical in- 
formation concerning atomic information is 
governed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The decision of the Commission is final. 
In addition, the thorny problem of personnel 
security is under Commission jurisdiction. 
The law of 1946 requires an investigation 
by the FBI of all employees of the Commis- 
sion and private industry connected with 
atomic research and production. Out of 
503,810 persons investigated since 1947, only 
494 persons or one-tenth of 1 percent have 
been denied the highest or Q clearance. 

The field of research and development has 
taken place in Government-owned facilities; 
i. e., Oak Ridge National Laboratory, pri- 
vate or public educational institutions, and 
private or industrial research institutions. 
As of June 1955, 90 universities, colleges, 
and research institutions were doing physi- 
cal science research. 

The domestic information and education 
program of the Commission has resulted in 
two training schools, one at Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies which conducts 
intensive courses in the safe and efficient 
handling of radioisotopes, while the other, 
the Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, 
offers graduate study to private industry. 
The Commission also makes an effort to pro- 
vide speakers and information for confer- 
ences, symposiums, conventions, and other 
gatherings. 

Following the 1954 law, the Commission 
supplied certain technical information to in- 
dustry. Some 2,000 Atomic Energy Com- 
mission declassified reports are now or soon 
will be available for purchase. Depositories 
for unclassified reports are kept in the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in New York, the 
John Crerai Library in Chicago, the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in Stanford, Calif., 
and at the Georgia Institute of Technology 
in Atlanta. 

Special publications are distributed to li- 
braries by the Commission. Appendix 6 of 
the 18th Semiannual Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission lists these publications, 

The atoms-for-peace program represents 
an attempt to export our atomic know-how 
as well as atomic materials. Apparently, it 
had its inception with President Eisen- 
hower’s speech to the United Nations, De- 
cember 8, 1953. Thus, an International Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, August 8- 
20, 1955. A United States built research re- 
actor was shipped to Geneva and exhibited. 

Technicians and students from other coun- 
tries were also trained in nuclear science and 
23 foreign doctors and surgeons toured United 
States medical installations. 
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During 1955 the United States negotiated 
bilateral agreements with 27 countries for 
the mutuai exchange of information on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and on con- 
struction and operation of research reactors. 

Thus it becomes plain that the atoms-for- 
peace program looks first toward an exchange 
of information; secondly, technical instruc- 
tion; and, lastly, aid-in the construction of 
research reactors including the sale or lease 
of small amounts of uranium 235. 

For the past 5 years the AEC has conducted 
& power reactor research program in terms 
of (1) choosing the best reactor type, (2) 
production of experimental reactors, (3) en- 
couragement of study by private industry, 
and (4) encouragement of production and 
generation of full-scale central station re- 
actors. 

Experimental reactors have been con- 
structed by Westinghouse at Shippingport, 
Pa., by the Sumner Sollit Co., Inc., at Argonne 
National Laboratory and at Oak Ridge, and 
at Santa Susana, Calif., by North American 
Aviation, Inc. 

The Commission hopes to get private in- 
dustry to eonstruct and operate nuclear 
powerplants of greater capacity than the ex- 
perimental plants. Thus, at the present 
time five major power demonstrator reac- 
tors are built or being built—the Nuclear 
Power Group in Illinois, the Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co. in Massachusetts, the Detroit 
Edison Co. group near Monroe, Mich., the 
Consumers Public Power Group in Columbus, 
Nebr., and one proposed in New York by the 
Atomic Power Development Associates Group. 
In addition, smaller reactors have been ap- 
proved for Massachusetts, Florida, Ohio, 
Michigan, Alaska, and Minnesota. 

In the field of new material exploration, 
the AEC has encouraged exploration and ex- 
traction of the uranium ores through the 
media of price. In addition, maps, research 
programs, and opening of the public land 
have facilitated the development of the 
uranium ore industry. 

In the area of processing of nuclear ma- 
terials the AEC has spent tremendous sums 
in separating the uranium atoms into uran- 
ium 235 and uranium 239. The investment 
in this type of plant is in the neighborhood 
of $6.6 billion. 

Radioisotopes have been made available by 
the AEC for use in cancer research and ther- 
apy. Some have been sold and some have 
been made available without charge. 


CONCLUSION 


It must be obvious from the foregoing that 
the atomic-energy industry is not at pres- 
ent one where we may expect private indus- 
try to carry on alone. The Covernment is 
too intricately involved from the standpoint 
of military purposes to throw the gates open 
completely to free enterprise. 

Louis H. Roddis, deputy director of the 
Reactor Development Division of the AEC, 
in speaking before the Ohio Conference on 
Peacetime Uses of Nuclear Energy in Au- 
gust 1956, noted that by 1970 25 million 
kilowatt-hours annually would be produced 
in nuclear powerplants in the United States. 

He estimated that by 1975 the figure would 
top 80 million kilowatt-hours annually or 
about 20 percent of total American power 
production. One may well ask what part 
private industry will have in all of this. 

The writer would call attention to the 
opening lines of the “If Men Were Free To 
Try” cited at the beginning. -It is clear that 
we now have in our hands a source of energy 
which is capable of performing tasks of 
undreamed-of magnitude. Let us resolve to 
use it te_the fullest extent. 

In the past we have looked to private en- 
terprise to provide us with our innovations 
and our production of goods and services. 
Let us no abandon our traditional and tried 
way of getting the job done. 

We are heading in the right direction. 
Let us hope for a continuation of the pro- 
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gram initiated in 1954-55 in which private 
industry has been given a larger share in 
atomic development. 

Eventually we may hope for an evolu- 
tion of the AEC from a body commanding 
our atomic development to a regulatory body 
whose functions are those of providing in- 
formation and research, guardian of our nu- 
clear stock of materials, setting safety stand- 
ards, etc. It is in this manner that we may 
expect to see fullest use made of our new 
source of power. 


‘ 


A Commendation for Our Connecticut 
Colleague, Mr. Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of a 
letter recently serit to the President of 
the United States by several members 
of a special subcommittee study mission 
to Guatamala. 


The letter includes excerpts from edi- 
torial comment in one of several Guata- 
malan newspapers, all of which are gen- 
erous.in their praise of the work of the 
American congressional committee, and 
especially Representative ALBERT P. Mo- 
RANO, of Connecticut’s Fourth District: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
March 14, 1957. 
The PrEsIDENT, i 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Recently a group 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
completed a special study mission to Guata- 
mala. In addition to ourselves, the mission 
included Congressman THomas S. Gorpon, 
of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Congressman A. S. J. CARNA- 
HAN, Of Missouri; and Congressman ALBERT 


~P. Morano, of Connecticut, the third Repub- 


lican member of the group. 

Guatemala is a key country to hemispheric 
relations and it is essential that good rela- 
tions with that country be constantly fur- 
thered. We are happy to have served with 
this group in the accomplishment of a 
successful mission. 

In this connection, we wish to call to 
your attention the very special talent, skill, 
and personality possessed by our colleague, 
Congressman ALBERT P. Morano. During a 
prior study mission on which we served in 
June 1955 to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala, Congressman Morano 
addressed the legislative bodies of two of 
those countries, Nicaragua and El Salvador, 
in fluent Spanish, in the local idiom, and 
with a warmth that won the hearts of the 
people in those two countries. During our 
recent mission to Guatemala Congressman 
Morano addressed the legislative body of 
that country and again received a standing 
ovation. Typical of the reaction was the 
following editorial from a Guatemalan news- 
paper: 

“THE AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 

“This morning five members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives were received in 
Plenary session of the Guatemalan Con- 
gress, an event that is referred to in the 
news story appearing in another part of this 
edition. The gentlemen are invited guests 


people. 


March, 9 


of President Castillo Armas and it j; the 
second time that they have come ito our 
country. The first time was at the beg, 
ning of this regime, only a short time ate, 
the events which brought about the politic) 
change which proscribed the Communist 
rule in Guatemala. They observed the, 
how the political and administrative affairs 
were being conducted by the movemen; 
which triumphed in July 1954; now the, 
have returned to find out what has been 
done to bring about recovery, how programs 
are being developed, and how the democratic 
life again has established itself among oy; 


“The aforementioned Congressmen— 
Messrs. Merrow, GORDON, Morano, Cupp. 
FIELD, and CARNAHAN—were influential jy 
the decision of the American Congress {, 
grant $15 million in aid for the 1956-57 
period. This lends a certain luster to thei; 
presence here now which they have so rec. 
ognized and stated. 

“Reinforcing the protocolary greetings of 
Mr. Carnahan, Mr. Morano was highly ey. 
pressive. He was so in every sense, but par. 
ticularly in affirming the community of spir. 
itual, or better said, ideological interests of 
the two nations; the United States of Amer. 
ica and Guatemala. The speaker strongly 
stressed the force of this tie, describing it a; 
the integration of a domain whose elements 
are coexistent and which cannot bo loosened 
without risking loss of the most precious 
of all possessions—liberty. Mr. Morano said 
so in this phrase which must be highlighted 
before publishing in its entirety the bri). 
liant speech which he delivered this morn. 
ing before our Congress: 

“*The heartbeat of liberty here in Guate. 
mala and the heartbeat of liberty in the 
United States are the same. If this heart- 
beat is interrupted in the United States, the 
same will happen in Guatemala and the 
same will occur inversely.’ 

“This conclusion in itself makes the ad- 
dress historical and it should receive atten- 
tive consideration by Guatemalans, apart 
from other merits found in the contents of 
the text, which follows.” (Translation from 
Spanish, editorial in El Espectador, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, February 14, 1957.) 

Many United States officials, as well as 
local residents of the thrée countries whi 
legislative bodies Congressman Morano ad- 
dressed, have stated that Congressman Mor- 
ANo has enhanced the prestige and standing 
of the United States in those countries and 
has increased the good will toward the 
United States to a remarkable degree. This 
has been accomplished not only by his fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, but by his profound 
understanding of Latin America, its people 
and its psychology, and by his ability to tell 
the story of the United States to the people 
of Latin America. 

We know that you agree with us that good 
relations between the United States and our 
Latin American neighbors are vital to the 
peace and security of the hemisphere and to 
our own national interests. It is essential 
that there be made the best use of our re- 
sources, skill and manpower to the end that 
hemispheric relations may be constantly im- 
proved. In this effort we feel strongly that 
Congressman Morano can render a great 
service to our Nation and to you in your ef- 
forts to improve United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations. 

We feel certain that Congressman Morano 
would be happy to serve on any special good 
will mission you may find necessary in ou! 
dealings with our Latin American neighbors. 

We are happy to call these unusual quali- 
fications of our Republican colleague, who is 
doing so much to implement your farsighted 
foreign policy programs, to your personal 
attention. 

Because we believe this matter to be of 

ch vital importance, we are addressing this 
letter to you for your personal comment, and 
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are sending @ copy to the Secretary of State 
r his information. 


for “copy of the report of the special study 


mission to Guatemala is attached herewith. 
Res lly yours, 
ee oxen, 
Ranking Minority Member, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
CHESTER E. MERROW. 





Operation Mercy, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a great number of people in our coun- 
try are deeply concerned about the pos- 
sibilities of a third world war fought with 
nuclear weapons—a war which might 
easily include every member of our fam- 
ilies in forward combat areas. 

Fortunately, I believe, there are also 
a number of our fellow-Americans who 
are taking time out from their own busy 
lives to train themselves to save lives in 
case of war or any other disaster. These 
unselfish citizens have worked long and 
hard under the guidance of local civil 
defense directors. Typical of these citi- 
zens, their civil defense directors, and 
the proficiency they have gained is Oper- 
ation Mercy, 1957, which was recently 
carried Out in Jefferson County, Tex. 

Following is a report of the success of 
Operation Mercy from the Beaumont 
Journal of March 1, 1957, and I feel con- 
fident that after reading this report we 
all will want to congratulate Jefferson 
County Judge James A. Kirkland, Com- 
missioners Dick Scurlock, T. B. Ellison, 
Lamar Lawson, and Ted R. Walker, Jef- 
ferson County Civil Defense Director 
George Gary and the citizens of south- 
east Texas who took part in this exer- 
cise: 

Civ. DEFENSE TEST TERMED SUCCESSFUL 

(By Charles Culhane) 

A highly realistic civil defense test exercise 
dubbed “Operation Mercy 1957” went off like 
clockwork at Hotel Dieu Thursday. 

George Red Gary, county civil defense di- 
rector, called the exercise very successful. 
Dr. T. E. Dodd, civil defense liaison officer 
of the State health department, commented 
that the drill was “one of the best I-have 
ever witnessed.” 

The exercise Was based on a simulated 
sabotage explosion in the basement of the 
hospital. 

The drill began at 1:30 p. m. About 45 
“casualties” were sprawled in a room off the 
basement corridor of the hospital. 

Their faces and limbs were smeared with 
mercurochrome to simulate blood. Nurses 
and sisters from the hospital staff moved in 
to administer first aid and attach name tags 
to the “victims.” 

The marines and nurses carried the “‘cas- 
ualties” on stretchers to a sorting center in 
the doctors’ parking lot of the hospital. 

The sgtretcher-borne “casualties” were 


placed across wooden sawhorses at the sorting 
center, “Victims” who needed surgery were 
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carried to a shock center or minor and major 
surgery rooms set up in Rosary Hall. 

At 2 p. m. the Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
helicopter landed on the hospital grounds 
near the bank of the turning basin and 
evacuated one of the “casualties” by air. 

The helicopter was piloted by Travis 
Rhodes, Johnny Vaughan, mechanic for the 
plane, acted as the “casualty.” 

He was belted into an open-air stretcher 
rack on the right float of the plane and 
carried from the hospital to the Jefferson 
County Airport—a distance of almost 10 
miles. 

A complete communications system with 
walkie-talkies, auxiliary telephones, and a 
control center was set up in and around the 
hospital. 

The communications setup was supervised 
by L. M. York, assistant fire chief at Orange. 
Boy Scouts acted as messengers between the 
different stations of the drill. 

Police were posted at all entrances to the 
test area to divert unauthorized traffic away 
from the scene. The sheriff's department, 
the department of public safety, the city fire 
and water and Beaumont ambulance services 
departments also took part in the test. 

The entire drill was under the direction 
of Mr. Gary and Sister Mary Wilfred of Hotel 
Dieu. Dr. Dale Hager was in charge of 
medical personnel. 





More Tributes to the Late Harold Talbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, Harold Talbott 
had many important unachieved am- 
bitions at the time of his death, and we 
all know of his great service to this 
Nation. 

There are 2 recent articles that ap- 
peared in the New York Journal Ameri- 
can and the New York Times that, I 
believe, reflect an accurate understand- 
ing of Harold Talbott. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert these articles in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD at this point. 
[From the New York Times of March 5, 1957] 

Sap CASUALTY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 4—‘The Air Force 
has become a part of my body,” said Harold 
E. Talbott to the Senate investigators, and 
the simple words are his true and fitting epi- 
taph. From his interment that. part sur- 
vived; it has grown in strength and efficiency 
ever since it became one with him, and for 
that reason. 

Talbott gave up his post as Secretary of 
the Air Force because he had made himself 
politically expendable. But to understand 
the circumstances, it is necessary to under- 
stand two underlying factors. One is the 
standard required by the public service, par- 
ticularly exacting on citizens who have spent 
most of their lives in competitive business 
pursuits. The otner is the lifelong deter- 
mination of the late Secretary of the Air 
Force to spread efficient practices throughout 
American industry. 

The standard imposed on men drafted into 
Government from private life is not only 
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exacting and sudden; it is new and strange 
to them. They find that fitness for and 
dedication to the task assigned—and Talbott 
had these in full measure—are only two of 
the requirements. The businessman brought 
into Government must at once develop an- 
other set of antennas, not only to alert him 
when a conflict of his private interest and 
that of the public may be posed, but also 
when critics and ill-wishers may merely con- 
tend it has been posed and deliberately re- 
solved by him to his own material advantage. 

Moreover, these recruits from business, 
especially when they deal with Government 
procurement in large amounts from manu- 
facturers with whom they have had any de- 
gree of association, are more exposed than 
others to that well-Known Washington 
treatment known as the smear. This is 
the product of politics, of personal envy, of 
false witness, of zealotry for doctrine, and it 
is usually fed into journalistic channels by 
anonymous sources. Only a very cautious 
man, with a sixth sense of the pitfalls of of- 
fice, is fully equipped to deal with these 
hazards. And Talbott was neither cautious 
nor extrasensory in these respects. 


EFFICIENCY HIS IDOL 


His determination to spread the most ef- 
ficient practices throughout industry was 
one of Talbott’s most familiar chracteristics. 
That is an overriding reason why he became 
a partner in an efficiency engineering firm, 
and why, after he was Secretary of the Air 
Force, he continued the effort to persuade 
other businessmen they should employ the 
firm. His venture was profitable, like others 
to which he addressed his great administra- 
tive talent: Talbott would have been highly 
self-critical if he had backed a loser. But 
those who knew him well never doubted 
that he was led into the ethical error of pro- 
moting this firm from his Air Force office 
by his passion for this project, and by his 
conviction that improvement in American 
industry would grow with the growth of use 
of this service. 

Such persons could thoroughly under- 
stand, therefore, how it was that Talbott 
saw his errors only in retrospect and sincerely 
believed they were merely errors of judgment 
and procedure, without reflecting a basic 
intention to use his office to advance his 
financial interests. They could understand 
also his unhappy dismay when he was told 
his exterior activities had injured the cause 
of the Air Force and for its sake he should 
resign. For he had devoted one part of his 
life to establishing aviation on a sound basis, 
another to tooling it for the defense of the 
United States, and a third to bestowing all 
possible might on military aviation and im- 
proving the condition of every individual 
who labored in that field. To that fact his 
predecessors and successors as Secretary cf 
the Air Force, and thousands of others in 
Government and out, are emphatic witnesses. 


The President and the Senate investigators 
were wholiy aware of this dedication and 
this achievement, though not all of them 
understood the psychological elements in 
Talbott’s wholly unwitting lapse from the 
rigid ethical standard the President set for 
his administration. In commenting to a 
news conference, after the Secretary testi- 
fied before the committee, the President said 
that “somewhere” in the 1952 campaign he 
“tried to explain my conception of what a 
public servant owed to the Government, the 
people * * * that his actions had to be 
impeccable, both from the standpoint of law 
and the standpoint of ethics.” And he had 
told the voters that “the new administra- 
tion will not tolerate any deviation from an 
uncompromising code of honesty and ethics 
in the Government service.” 
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On, that Spartan rescript, though neither 
honesty nor law had been breached, one of 
the ablest and most devoted architects of 
our national security was separated from the 
Government. 

But the important sections of the founda- 
tions and superstructures of the Air Force 
that Talbott built will long survive him. 
And not in even one tiny chink of the struc- 
ture is there a grain of self-serving. 

> 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 13, 1957] 


HAROLD TALBOTT—HIs SERVICE BUILT A BETTER 
Alr FORCE 


(By Leslie Geuld) 


The desk calendar says this is the day we 
were to have lunched with Harold Talbott. 
The date was made a few days before he left 
for Florida, never to return. 

While he cannot keep this date, we will, 
in a different way. 

Harold Talbott became the central figure 
in a political controversy and was forced out 
of his office of Secretary of the Air Force. 

This was unfortunate, for the issue, in- 
volving a conflict of interest, got the head- 
lines and forgotten was the really great serv- 
ice he performed for his country. 

Harold Talbott, without question, was the 
best Secretary the Air Force has had since 
it became a separate service. He was dedi- 
cated to the air service. The generals will 
tell you that. So will others down the line, 
including the enlisted personnel. 

As he once said—the Air Force had become 
a part of him. 

This was why having to leave his post was 
such a shock—a shock that must have 
hastened his end. He was given a rough 
time—not all of it deserved. 


DEVOTED TO THE SERVICE 

While his resignation probably had to 
come—he did err in judgment—anyone 
knowing Harold Talbott over the years also 
knew his personal devotion to the Air Force 
and his personal integrity. 

This writer knew Talbott for many years, 
back to the days of the 1929 boom. His word 
was always good, and he never attempted to 
give you a bum steer or to mislead—even if 
it would have been in his personal interest 
to do so. : 

He also was a loyal friend, and being a 
loyal friend he would do anything to help 
a friend. Being the kind of person he was, 
he was aggressive about it. That was one 
thing that made it so hard for him in his 
time of trouble—some of his friends might 
have been a little more aggressively loyal to 
him. 

EARLY CHRYSLER BACKER 

His interest in aviation. goes back to the 
days of the First World War. He headed 
the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. in 1916 and 
during the War was a major in the produce 
tion organization of the Army Air Force. He 
was one of the early backers of Walter Chrys- 
ler, when he developed the motorcar com- 
pany that bears his name. He was a director 
of that for many years and also served as 
board chairman of North American Aviation. 
Another major interest was Electric Auto- 
Lite. 

In politics he was one of the biggest money 
raisers for General Eisenhower, and before 
that for Governor Dewey and Wendell 
Willkie. 

His main interest was aviation and he was 
named Secretary by President Eisenhower. 
He played a major role in furthering the 
cause of the air service and one of his big 

sachievements was the founding of the sep- 
arate Air Force Academy. 

Nothing can cloud the real contribution 
Harold Talbott made to his country through 
the Air Force—which is stronger and more 
efficient today because of him. 
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Taxpayers Should Rebel Against Reckless 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, John S. Knight, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and several other 
metropolitan newspapers, is an out- 
standing journalist. On last Saturday 
there appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News an editorial written by Mr. Knight 
entitled “The Editor’s Notebook.” 

It sums up the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward this matter of reck- 
less spending on the part of our Govern- 
ment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the editorial in 
question. 

THE Eprror’s NoTEeBooK 
(By John 8S. Knight) 


TAXPAYERS SHOULD REBEL AGAINST RECKLESS 
SPENDING 


The news these days is usually distressing, 
but never dull. 

One item that caught my attention last 
week was a United Press story from Washing- 
ton which said that President Eisenhower 
plans to ask Congress for a special foreign 
aid fund of around $400 million for emer- 
gency projects. ’ 

It seems, according te the United Press, 
that although foreign aid spending ran at 
the rate of $7.9 billion for the fiscal year of 
1956, “the administration faces some possible 
embarrassment because it is low on cash at a 
time when Poland is urgently seeking Ameri- 
can help.” 

In addition, the UP says the President 
will ask Congress to drop the require- 
ment that around 80 percent of the ad- 
ministration’s disbursements should be made 
through loans. 

To replace this stipulation, the President 
will request a generdlized requirement that 
the administration distribute as much as it 
can in the form of loans. 

Now what this all means is that our 
Government, instead of gradually curtailing 
foreign aid, is planning an even bigger 
spending spree. 

And the administration would like to get 
rid of the irksome restrictions imposed by 
Congress on the theory that it is impossible 
to predict what the need may be. 


FOREIGN AID GROWS INTO PERMANENT DOLE 


It would seem to me that Congress should 
view this latest request with a fishy eye. 

By July of this year, the American people 
will have forked up $60 billion in foreign 
assistance. No one begrudged the aid given 
to rehabilitate war-worn Europe, even 
though the administration of that aid was 
deplorably inefficient and often used for 
highly questionable projects. 

When the Marshall plan was born in 1947, 
it was generally accepted as an emergency 
measure. 

In fact, representations were freely made 
that within 4 or 5 years, this assistance could 
be safely terminated as Europe’s economy 
was restored to a sound basis. 

But, following the Marshall plan expedi- 
tures of more than $11 billion, the Mutual 
Security Administration was organized to 
carry on with foreign aid. 

When the Republicans came into power in 
1953, MSA became the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and, later in 1955, it was re- 
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christened the International Cooperation Ad. 
ministration. 

By this time, foreign assistance was }, 
longer in the emergency category, but ha, 
become a permanent function of the Uj); 
States Government. ; 

THE FALSE PREMISE: DOLLARS BUY FRIFNp< 

What began as a compassionate effor: ;, 
aid our friends and allies in Europe is now 
a planned year-by-year arm of our foreioy 
policy. - 7 

Tt springs from the over simplified premise 
that, in the war against communism, yoy, 
can buy friends with American dollars. — 

This was shown recently when Howard 
Pyle, a presidential assistant in the White 
House, defended the administration's foreigy 
spending record with these words: : 

“I would rather see our money wagino 
peace on the world’s economic battlefields 
than our sons waging war on bloody battle. 
fields.” 

This is the loose type of rationalization 
usually heard from the apologists for unlim. 
ited foreign aid. 

If the question were really this simple, 
there would be few objections to the Gov. 
ernment’s program. But, in addition to the 
$200 million Congress has just authorized for 
the Middle East, our sons are committed 
under the Eisenhower doctrine to “wage war 
on the bloody battlefields” of that area, 
should any country seek our help in warding 
off Russian aggression. 

Moreover, as Governor Pyle undoubtedly 


ed 


“knows, the United States is also obligated to 


defend no less than 42 other nations. 

So we do not have, as Pyle implies, a choice 
between “economic battlefields” and ‘bloody 
battlefields.” : 

Rather, our situation is that we are actually 
in a position where Russia can trigger trouble 
at a time of her own choosing. 

AFRICA ALSO HUNGERS FOR AMERICAN HANDOUTS 

Vice President Nixon's good-will trip to 
Africa may open up a new area of foreign 
spending. To keep our readers adequately 
informed, Peter Lisagor of the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service accompanied the Vice 
President and reports that American prestige 
currently runs high in Africa. 

“But,” says Lisagor, “it would be a mistake 
to imply that Africa can be taken for granted 
in the United States, or that friendship for 
America is without its price.” 

“The plain fact is that the bite has been 
put on Nrxon, wherever he has gone, for 
American aid, economic and military in most 
cases. * * * If American aid should not be 
forthcoming in countries now counting on it, 
the cheers Nixon has heard as a representa- 
tive of Uncle Sam could quickly turn inw 
jeers.” . 

At present, Lisagor thinks this would be 
an unlikely possibility because “the amounts 
contemplated are modest by the usual aid 
standards.” 

But the question is: How long wil! they 
stay modest? 

Based upon the record, you are entitled 
to. your own guess. 


LUXURY BUDGET IGNORES GIGANTIC PUBLIC DEBT 


One day this country witl have to regain 
its perspective. 

The Federal debit is now $276 billion. Ac- 
cording to Senator Harry Byrp, of Virginia, 
the contingent liabilities, by guaranties of 
various Federal borrowing programs, total 
$260 billion. 

Yet the new $718 billion budget contains 
13 additional State and local grants, making 
67 in all. 

It also creates 31,500 new civilian jobs. 
The major increases are not in defense, Dut 
in domestic-civilian expenditures. 

As Byrp said in~a letter to Percival F. 
Brundage, Director of the Budget, “This 
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js a luxury budget, padded with increased 
spending all down the line.” 

But, instead of facing the economic facts, 
we plunge blindly ahead with greater ex- 
penditures at home and constantly enlarge 
our commitments abroad. 

A taxpayer today, with a wife and two 
children, pays 20 cents out of every dollar 
of a $10,000 income for Federal, State and 
Jocal taxes. 

And taxes keep going up. 

ONLY PEOPLE CAN CURB HEEDLESS SPENDING 
SPREE 


It is time the people rose in protest against 
the scattering of their dollars around the 


globe. 

No one else will do it from them. 

Business enjoys Government contracts, 
labor leaders favor all spending programs, 
former United States officials and politicians 
get fat fees from abroad to promote foreign 
aid, bankers enjoy Government deposits. 

The plamners and the spenders are run- 
ning wild in oversized, self-perpetuating 
agencies. Key people in foreign aid often 
hold jobs for which they have no back- 
ground of experience. : 

Even Vice President Nixon commented on 
the cornball diplomats he found in Africa. 
In one city, the consular and information 
staffs totaled 100 people. Nixon observed 
that a third as many might do a better job. 

In Iran, deep in the mountain canyons, 
the United States has spent $3,500,000 for 
an uncompleted road hacked out of the 
mountainside and tunneled through solid 
rock. It leads to a dam and power project 
that isn’t there. 

There must be a cure to this nonsense. 

But it all seems pretty hopeless. 

I have just read that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is asking 
Congress for $228,000 to teach the people of 
our 48 States how to fish. 





Polish National Communism: A Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last au- 
tumn a pdlitical change, only superficial 
in character, took place in Poland which 
has an important bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the Polish people and the status 
of Polish-American diplomatic relations. 
A new Communist Government came 
into power, claiming to be an advocate 
of “national” communism. This gov- 
ernment is now in the process of negoti- 
ating an agreement for American eco- 
nomic aid. ' 

Americans should have a clear under- 
standing of this new so-called national 
Communist Government in Polland. In 
the first place, it is still a Communist re- 





-con 
theory and practice is a worldwide anti- 
democratic, ar.tinational conspiracy ded- 
icated to the ignoble end of destroy- 
ing man’s natural right to freedom. 

The new regime in Warsaw has ap- 
Pealed to a concept that is dear to the 
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heart of every Pole; that concept is, pa- 
triotism and love of country. Such is 
the only claim of this refime to popular- 
ity. 

And what is the basis of this claim? 

What is the justification for the ap- 
peal to Polish patriotism? 

It is fear: Fear inspired by the belief 
that if the Polish people do not accept 
their ‘nationalist’ regime, and if they 
seek to overthrow it and establish a gen- 
uine democracy as we know they do, So- 
viet Russia would intervene and crush 
the Polish nation in a bloodbath of war 
and terror. 

Thus, the heart of the matter is this: 
The Polish people are compelled to ac- 
cept their masters who have but one 
fundamental objective in their policies 
and that is the preservation of commu- 
nism in Poland. 

America is, therefore, faced with a 
very delicate situation. 

What are we to do? 

The dangers are great; the siutation 
is full of uncertainties. 

Nonetheless, we must act. There is a 
natural humanitarian instinct within us 
as a nation which compels us to do 
whatever we can to alleviate the terrible 
economic conditions of the Polish people. 
We must respond to this instinct, for the 
interest of the Polish people—and not 
their Communist oppressors whether 
they be nationalist or Stalinist—is a 
matter of great concern for us. 

Aid the Polish people we must, but it 
must be done with great caution. We 
must make it clear that we do not seek 
to strengthen the regime and perpetuate 
communism in Poland, but that we are 
aiding the Polish people, doing only what 
we can to give them hope for the future. 

Nor do we want pur aid to be an occa- 
sion for the terrible retribution that be- 
fell Hungary. It is not our aim to pro- 
voke Russia. We want no _ military 
alliance with Poland. We desire only to 
aid the Polish people. 

Such aid agreements that are con- 
cluded must stipulate, however, that the 
United States has the right to observe 
the distribution of the aid, seeing that 
it is placed where it will do the people 
the most good. Safeguards should be a 
key stipulation in whatever agreement 
is finally concluded. 

When this important question is 
solved, then our attention should be 
turned to such issues as the danger posed 
by Polish consulates in America being 
used again as propaganda centers; the 
inequity of exchange in currency which 
is so unrealistic in relation to the true 
economic values; religious freedom in 
Poland; and the question of cultural ex- 
change and travel in Poland on both of 
which I hold many reservations at this 
time, 

Our position vis-a-vis Poland should 
be clear to everyone. The Polish na- 
tionalist regime does not deserve our 
sanction any more than other Commu- 
nist regimes do. What-does deserve our 
blessings—indeed our everlasting bless- 
ings—are the people of Poland. It is 
their interest, their welfare, their future 
which concerns us, and whatever is done 
by way of aid to Poland should be done 
solely for them. 
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HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, a sad 
news item has come to my attention from 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of March 
16, 1957. Under unanimous consent, I 
include the attached article in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

I have not met Mr. Simpson but I have 
had considerable correspondence with 
him and with his friends. Mr. Simpson 
is a State employee in Vermont, and he 
was charged by the Civil Service Com- 
mission to be in violation of that por- 
tion of the Hatch Act that pertained to 
State employees. Why? Merely because 
he wrote a letter for publication stating 
that he thought that Mr. Taft would 
make a good candidate for President. 
This letter was written prior to the 1952 
convention. 

This is an example of the long arm 
of the Federal Government reaching into 
the activities of the State government. 
If this principle is permitted to continue, 
it will mean that all of the authority 
will be centered in a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local and State govern- 
ments will be forced to be subservient to 
Federal power. 

Mr. Simpson is representative of many 
other State employees of both political 
parties who rightfully feel that they 
should be entitled to an expression of 
their political choice and their political 
convictions. This is the American way, 
and Mr. Simpson may well become a sym- 
bol of a battle lost but a war that will 
be won. 

I introduced H. R. 3084 in the 84th 
Congress which passed the House but 
was stymied in the Senate. I have rein- 
troduced the same bill, H. R. 558, which 
would amend the Hatch Act and exempt 
the State employees from its provisions. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

A 4-year battle between the State of Ver- 
mont and the Federal Government over 
charges of violations of the Hatch Act by 
W. Arthur Simpson, social welfare commis- 
sioner, ended in United States District Court 
in Burlington yesterday. 

Simpson and the State pulled down the 
flag of resistance with the claim, “We may 
have lost the battle but we have won the 
war.” 

Attorneys for Simpson and the State filed 
a stipulation calling for dismissal of their 
appeal of a United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. finding that Simpson violated the 
Hatch Act by engaging in political activities. 

‘rhe veteran State office holder and Lyndon- 
ville farmer was charged March 12, 1953, 
with violating the Hatch Act by running for 
office while a member of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission in Vermont, by making 
speeches at a Republican State convention 
while serving as welfare commissioner and by 
writing a letter for publication urging the 
election of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
for President. 

The commission ruled against Simpson in 
November, 1954, saying his political activity 
“warrants his removal from office.” 
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The commission told the State that unless 
it discharged Simpson, it would lose about 
$11,000 in Federal grants. 

But the State board of social welfare 
balked and won the backing of the executive 
and Legislature. 

Former Attorney General F. Elliott Barber, 
Jr., was named a special counsel to the State 
and an appeal was filed in Federal court. 

CASE CAN’T BE REOPENED 

Yesterday’s action by Simpson and the 
State amounted to a withdrawal of their 
attempt to reopen the case. Their petition 
to discontinue the legal battle was granted 
by Judge Ernest W. Gibson. 

The appeal was dismissed “with preju- 
dice,” meaning it cannot be brought again. 

Simpson said the action was taken be- 
cause “we won most all of our points and 
established the fact it was a constitutional 
right to write a letter to the editor.” 

He pointed out that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has since changed its regulations to 
permit such activity. 

The $11,000 is simply a bookkeeping item, 
he said. It will not cost the State a cent 
unless “at some far distant time the Federal 
Government ceases to give grants in aid. 
Then there would have to be a settlement.” 

The Commissioner, who has not denied his 
political activities but who insisted they did 
not constitute Hatch Act violations, noted 
bills have been introduced in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
to exempt other than Federal employees 
from provisions of the Hatch Act. 

A bill to accomplish this passed the House 
unanimously last year but was not acted on 
by the upper Chamber. 

STATE NOT AFFECTED 

Simpson, his personal attorney, Fletcher 
Joslin, of Montpelier, and Barber indicated 
they felt the State had little to gain by con- 
tinuing the fight “inasmuch as State opera- 
tions had not been affected by the United 
States Commission ruling.” 

Gibson's order in October 1055, that the 
Commission produce more evidence to sup- 
port its charges against Simpson if there 
was to be a ruling from his court was also 
cited as a victory for Simpson and the State. 

The welfare chief yesterday also reiterated 
his contention that he had had assurances 
under Federal Security Administration rules 
he was exempt from provisions of the Hatch 
Act. 

However, the matter appeared academic. 

Simpson, the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its failure. to follow Gib- 
son's directive for new evidence to support 
its charges, seemed willing to bury the 
hatchet in a grave marked only by the tech- 
nical wording of a “stipulation dismissing an 
action with prejudice.” 





Briton’s Faith in United States Is Shaken 
as Result of Censure on Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my_remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Britons’ Faith in United States Is 
Shaken as Result of Censure on Egypt,” 
by Drew Middleton, from the New York 
Times, Wednesday, March 13, 1957: 
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Brrrons’ FParrs In Unrrep States Is SHakew 
‘aS RESULT oF CENSURE ON EGYPT—FEELING 
Is WIDESPREAD THAT WASHINGTON LET THEM 
DowN—PRESSURE ON ISRAEL IN U. N. Is 

CALLED “BULLYING WrRonGc MAN” 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Lonpon, March 12.—A loss of confidence in 
the Government of the United States, its 
leaders, its policies, and its most solemn 
pronouncements, is the most serious cas- 
ualty in Britain of the international events 
of the last 4 months. 


United States censure of Britain and 


France during the Suez crisis alienated a 
section of the population whose members 
are usually friends and defenders of: the 
United States in Britain. 

The Washington administration’s han- 
dling of the dispute between Israel and the 
United “Nations over the former’s with- 
drawal from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf 
of Aqaba aroused the hot antagonism of 
those who had approved the United States 
position on Suez, including prominent mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. i 

The net result is that Labor voters, usu- 
ally critical of United States policy, are 
more critical than ever. And the Conserva- 
tive Party is increasingly hostile in both 
Parliament and the country toward: United 
States policy. : 

Not once in more than a month of travel 
and discussion did this correspondent hear 
a Briton support the United States admin- 
istration over Suez or Israel. 

People felt they had been let down. They 
thought the United States action of voting 
with the Soviet Union in the United Nations 
against Britain mocked a decade of fine taik 
about the transatiantic alliance. This, they 
kept repeating, they would not forget. 

BULLYING WRONG MAN 


dle East seemed to be an American attempt 
to do in the Middle East what President 
Eisenhower had censured Britain for doing. 
United States pressure on Israel over the 
withdrawal was interprtted as “bullying the 
wrong man.” 

“If [Secretary of State] Dulles is so smart,” 
a Staffordshire man said, “‘why doesn’t he 
start bullying Nasser? He's the bloke that 
started all this, not the Israelis.” 

Such comments thay be narrow, ill-in- 
formed and emotional, but they are ubiq- 
uitous. The alliance between the United 
States and Britain may be convalescent in 
Parliament; it is still mighty sick in the 
country. 

One of the most important policymak- 
ers saw an encouraging side to the deteriora- 
tion of relations, however. 

“It would be a good good for Britain 
and good for the United States, if from now 
on we look at the alliance more realistically,” 
he said. “Emotion is a bad guide for policy- 
making and there has been too much emo- 
tion in all this ‘hands across the sea’ busi- 
ness. Naturally, neither of us will ‘go it 
alone.’ But a little more independence of 
the United States will encourage us to be 
more flexible and adventurous in foreign 
policy.” s 

The average Briton’s attitude toward the 
rest of the world clearly expresses that con- 
fidence in himself and his country’s fu- 
ture that, in the circumstances, was one of 
the most important discoveries of this in- 


quiry. 
DECADES OF DIFFICULTIES 


Nearly two decades of political crisis, war 
and economic difficulties have not appre- 


superiority, 
has helped to make the British highly suc- 
cessful and heartily disliked in the past. 
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Paradoxically, there is little anti-Ame;). 
icanism directed at a visitor. The Amer. 
ican traveler meets a ready welcome. Keo, 
interest and warm hospitality. He ajso \, 
subjected to sharp questioning and a real 
desire for information. 

One questioner wanted to know if Prog. 
dent Eisenhower really owned “thousands of 
acres” of oil lands. But in genera! ihe 
questions were intelligent. 

In Stourbridge in the Midlands a ma) 
wanted to know the prospects for changing 
the filibuster rule in the United States sey. 
ate. In Cardiff, Wales, an accountant askeq 
about the powers of the National Security 
Council. 

There is a danger that suspicion of the 
United States Government will spreaq to 
suspicion of the American people, of the 
Atiantic Alliance, of the United Nations ang 
ultimately of all international agreements. 
The present strong currents of nationalism 
have their undercurrents of isolationism ang 
neutrality. 

“I’m fed up with these treaties and such," 
was a typical comment. 

Criticism of the United States Government 
is phenomenal in that it includes all classes 
and political parties. In Newcastle a visitor 
was reminded that “the workers” had always 
suspected American capitalism. The era of 
Senator JosepH R. McCarrTry, of course, left 
its scars on young intellectuals of both 
political parties. 

British opinion of the United States in 

these circles never has recovered from the 
shock occasioned by the manner in which 
Senator McCarruHy rode roughshod over 
American liberties. 
+ The reporting of McCarrny's influence 
between 1952 and 1956 may have been 
slightly exaggerated in British newspapers 
and weeklies but no one can exaggerate the 
harm he did to the reputation of the United 
States as the champion of human freedom. 

The Left saw Senator McCarTuy as the 
standard bearer of an emerging American 
fascism. The Right saw him as an isolation- 
ist who would break United States commit- 
ments overseas. Both factions united in 
condemning American hesitancy in dealing 
with him. 


CONSERVATIVES JOIN CRITICS 


Conservative criticism has emerged into 
the open since the Suez crisis. 

“What in heaven's name did you think 
Wwe were?” a retired officer asked. “A lot of 
pet dogs who'd sit up and beg when M. 
Dulles spoke?” 

He, and many like him, were as worried 
by what they considered the Washington 
administration’s inability to understand the 
British approach to the Middle East as by 
its actions after the intervention. 

The United States censure shocked even 
some who were most critical of the British 
Government's intervention in Egypt. The 
trans-Atlantic alliance may have been over- 
valued in this country. But to the British 
an alliance is—or rather was—an alliance. 

“Possibly you didn’t see the need for it 
(intervention) ,” an actuary said in Scotland, 
“but surely there was no reason to turn on 
us and to vote with the Russians against us. 
Man, that made nonsense of all your Presi- 
dent and others have said about the alliance. 
It’s like a marriage; it’s valid even when 
things aren’t going your way.” 

A more extreme view was put by 4 me- 
chanic in Stafford. 

“All we are to the Americans is an aircraft 
carrier,” he said. “As long as you can use 


-our airfields and do the leading, everything's 


fine. But when we do something on our 
own, you come all over religious on us. You'd 
move damned quick if someone grabbed your 
Panama Canal.” 
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ATTACK CENTERS ON DULLES 

Rightly or wrongly, Secretary of State 
pulles has the focus of criticism of 
the United States Government. But recently 
this criticism has touched President Eisen- 
nower, long the most popular American in 
7 oat cases a visitor finds that criticism 
is so violent, 80 unreasoning that past con- 
tributions by Mr. Dulles have been forgotten. 
In the north, especially in Durham and New- 
castle, many persons were convinced that 
sir Anthony Eden did not resign as Prime 
Minister because of ill health but had been 
removed as @ sacrifice to jealous gods in the 
United States State Department. 

Discussion of the Washington administra- 
tion’s plan for the Middle East almost invari- 
ably produced the charge of hypocrisy. 
Labor voters, torn between party allegiance 
and a strong dislike of the Egyptians and 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser, asked how 
they could approve the Americans’ doing 
something that had been the basis for criti- 
cism of the Eden government by their leaders 
and the United States Government. 

“They must have had blinkers on over 
there if they didn’t see that the ‘wogs’ 
(Egyptians) were getting guns from the Rus- 
sians,” @ farmer said in Bristol. “That's what 
Eden was telling them all year. First you 
yote with the Russians against us and then 
you turn around and say the Russians ought 
to get out of the Middle East and you should 

in.” 

To which a physician added: “I was against 
the Government because I thought its course 
would lead straight to war. How can I sup- 

the American line?” 

Beyond the present and perhaps ephemeral 
animosity toward the United States Govern- 
there is a hard-headed attitude toward the 
United States. Britain is one of the few 
countries in Europe in which strangers do 
not buttonhole an American to tell him how 
much they would like to live in the United 
States. 

Britons are interested in the United 
States... They admire and copy American 
techniques in industry and living. They 
aregat times envious and jealous, although, 
on the whole, power has been surrendered 
with remarkable grace. 

But there is little enthusiasm for the tra- 
ditions and promise of United States 
democracy and free enterprise. The starv- 
ing cotton workers of Lancashire cheered 
the liberal principles of President Lincoln 
during the Civil War. Today the traveler 
frequently senses that the United States 
means little more than shiny cars, 
gadgets, and the half-real world of Holly- 
wood. 


Profound distrust of capitalism may be 
one reason. The British workers have never 
learned, nor have their own leaders ex- 
plained to them, what modern capitalism 
in the United States means in terms of a 
worker's life. 

The present increase in the emigration of 
skiiled workers worries Government officials 
here who know that the proportion of work- 
ers in the total population is steadily de- 
creasing. But it did not appear to worry 
particularly those with whom this corres- 
pondent talked in a month of travel in 
Britain, 

EMIGRATION NOT NEW 

Emigration is not new. A minister re- 
marked recently that there are six times as 
many Scotsmen around the world as there 
are in Scotland. 

“We've always needed brains and skills but 
so has the Commonwealth,” a lawyer said. 
“People have been getting fed up and leav- 
ing for hundreds of years. _We’ll manage.” 

lawyer looked around the room and 
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The Mail Should Pay Its Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, edito- 
rial columnist Larry Collines, Sr., of the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper re- 
cently set forth his thought with respects 
to the proposition that the mail shouid 
pay its way. Since the matter of postal 
rate increases is expected to be before 
the Congress in the near future, the views 
he sets forth are pertinent to the record. 
They are as follows: 

If the cost of mailing a first-class letter 
were increased to 5 cents it would wipe out 
the $500 million annual deficit of the post 
Office. That would be putting that great in- 
stitution on a pay-its-way basis. It would 
cost the average family very little more, be- 
cause they do not mail many letters. But 
it would be costly to many business concerns 
who use the mails for sending out first-class 
mail. But before the 2-cent-a-stamp in- 
crease is put in effect, careful consideration 
should be given to a major increase in second- 

- Class mailing. 

Under second-class mailing privileges many 
newspapers and magazines are subsidized to 
the extent of millions of dollars annually. 
Some individual magazines mail their prod- 
ucts at millions of dollars lower rates than 
it costs the post officer to handle. That 
means those individual magazines and their 
subscribers are subsidized by the taxes paid 
by all the people. This also applies to news- 
papers with large mail subscriptions. It is 
apparent the strongest opposition to an over- 
all increase in postal rates comes from these 
interests. 

The post office system is just about the 
most important service organization in this 
country. It reaches into every home. In its 
early days the exeremely low rates for pub- 
lications were set by Congress as a means of 
getting information to all the people as 
cheaply and quickly as possible. It provided 
that newspapers and magazines would be dis- 
tributed at lower rates than average costs 
because that was the people’s only means for 
getting information. 

That condition does not prevail today. 
Radio, television, and fast transportation 
bring the people in touch with world and do- 
mestic affairs almost as quickly as they hap- 
pen. Advertisers pay a large share of the 
cost of publications. It should no longer be 
necessary to subsidize them. If the people 
want them badly enough they will pay the 
small difference in postal rates to insure 
their delivery. In such cases it is unreason- 
able to ask others to pay part of the cost of 
that subscription through taxes which go to 
make up the post office deficit. 

We hear businessmen say postal rates will 
cost them more money, which they oppose. 
We hear the same men loudly opposing sub- 
sidies to the farmers. It makes a difference 
“whose ox is gored.” But to those who be- 
lieve government services should pay their 
own way wherever possible, we urge them to 
let their Congressman and Senator know 
they favor increasing postal rates to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Another newspaperman, Col. C. S. 
Smith, publisher of the Herald-American 
newspapers in the Los Angeles County 
area, also has expressed to me similar 
thoughts with particular reference to so- 
called junk mail. The telegram I re- 
ceived from him reads as follows: 
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Concerning pending legislation regarding 
the Post Office Department. A large portion 
of the mail is now what we call junk mail or 
advertising matter which is mailed at greatly 
reduced rates addreszed only to “occupant.” 
This rate is lower than the distribution rate 
using the cheapest kind of distributors 
therefore we are sure the Post Office Depart- 
ment is losing vast sums on this class of 
maii. Nearly all of this mail is in direct 
competition to established newspapers and 
established merchants. We cannot see why 
the Post Office Department wishes to sub- 
sidize this class of business. Perhaps if this 
junk mail at vastly reduced rates of 114 
cents each were discontinued the first-class 
mail rate would not have to be raised as 
much as now suggested. Urgently request 
you consider this matter fully before raising 
first-class rates or accepting another multi- 
million-dollar deficit in post office operation. 

Cot. C. S. Smrrx, 
Publisher, Herald American Newspapers, 
Compton, Calif. 





Construction Loans to Veterans 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to encour- 
age new residential construction for veter- 
ans’ housing in rural areas and small cities 
and towns by raising the maximum amount 
in which direct loans may be made from 
$10,000 to $12,500, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I just want this time 
to serve notice on the committee that 
there will be no future extensions of time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, I think, would accomplish 
the purpose of making more money 
available for veterans loans. It is the 
subject matter of a bill which I intro- 
duced, together with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu], in the last ses- 
sion. It is H. R. 804 in this session. It 
provides, in effect; tax exemption of the 
interest received from loans to veterans, 
provided the interest rate on those loans 
does not exceed 344 percent. 

By this simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 34% percent loan and the 
lender could get a net return to him of 
3% percent less the cost of placing and 
servicing the loan. Now, they tell me, 
and I think it is the fact, that it costs 
about one-half percent to place, process, 
and service a veterans mortgage loan. 
That means they would have 3 percent 
free of taxation on every mortgage of this 
kind that they made to veterans. Now, 
there is nothing mandatory about the 
provision... I do not say the lender or the 
bank must loan at 344 percent, but I say 
if they do extend themselves to this ex- 
tent and help the veterans of this coun- 
try, giving them a low interest rate, then 
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they get a tax exemption on the return 
of their interest on these loans, and these 
Joans only. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of this amendment. . 


Segregation and “Surrender” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
gradual movement in this. country 
toward Federal control of all activities. 
Many leaders are adopting a so-called 
middle-of-the-road philosophy. The 
bartering of principle is a dangerous 
business. In making concessions and 
compromises, principle is lost and the 
rights of the people diminish. 

If the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, is allowed to stand, the school 
system of our State will be wrecked; the 
rights of our people mutilated; and the 
sovereignty of our State desecrated. 
Somewhere along the line it becomes 
necessary to meet the issue head-on. 

Many politicians, in their zeal to se- 
cure political preferment, are willing to 
turn their backs on constitutional gov- 
ernment, the sovereignty of our States, 
and the privileges and freedoms of the 
individuals of this country. Some of our 
would-be leaders in Virginia have adopt- 
ed an attitude that they are for segre- 
gated schools but there is nothing that 
can be done to permit the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to continue to oper- 
ate hér schools on a segregated basis; 
that there must be a little integration in 
compliance ‘with the decree of the 
Supreme Court. 

There is no such thing as a little com- 
pliance. Either we comply or we exert 
every possible legitimate, peaceful means 
at the disposal of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and her people to maintain the 
right to operate our schools as the people 
of Virginia desire them operated. 

I am convinced that if our people will 
stand together on this great issue and 
fight for the principles involved we have 
reason to hope that the people of this 
country will some day awaken to a real- 
ization of what the Court has attempted 
to do to our Constitution and demand a 
return to constitutional government. 

On Monday, March 25, 1957, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader an 
outstanding editorial entitled “Segrega- 
tion and ‘Surrender’. On Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, there appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch an equally 
outstanding editorial entitled “Dalton 
Should ‘Choose to Run’.” These fine 
editorials pointed out in detail the politi- 
cal manipulations of one of the politi- 
cians in Virginia who is attempting to 
secure political preferment by playing 
upon words and forgetting principle. In 
one breath this politician pretends that 
he favors keeping white schools of Vir- 
ginia white and in the next breath says 
we must have some integration: He 
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wants to be all things to all people and 
at the same time no doubt hopes in his 
heart that by playing up to the modern 
Republicanism of the present adminis- 
tration he will secure an appointment to 
one of the judicial plums now dangling 
in Virginia. 

There is an unholy alliance between 
Attorney General Brownell, the present 
administration and the NAACP to bring 
Virginia to her knees and to force us to 
take orders from Brownell and the 
NAACP. Could it be that Mr. Dalton 
has now joined this unholy alliance? 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include these edi- 
torials which are as follows: 
|From the Richmond News Leader of March 

25, 1957) 


SEGREGATION AND SURRENDER 


With Senator Ted Dalton’s address before 
the Republican State Central Committee on 
Saturday, the issue of a school policy in Vir- 
ginia is fairly joined. 

Mr. Dalton, speaking for the Republicans, 
is agreeable to some racial integration under 
a plan of pupil nt. He would keep 
the white schools “as white as possible,” but 
he would prefer integration to closing 
schools. 

On the opposite side, the dominant Demo- 
cratic organization of United States Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp, which has endorsed the gub- 
ernatorial candidacy of J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., favors an approach of “massive resist- 
ance” at the State level. This carries with it 
the denial of State funds to any locality 
which mtegrates its local schools. Because 
the State supplement is vital to school oper- 
ations in most counties and cities, this might 
have the effect of closing some schools in 
order to prevent race mixing. 

It is fair to say that Senator Dalton is no 
more “in favor of integration” than the Byrd 
organization is “in favor of riskiag the clos- 
ing of some schools.” Both parties denounce 
the Supreme Court’s school decision (Mr. 
Dalton, who may abandon politics to accept a 
Federal judgeship, described the opinion as 
“unreasonable and unfair’), and both par- 
ties, it may be assumed, have an equal devo- 
tion to the cause of educating children. 
Their division lies at that critical point, some 
time in the future, when a local school divi- 
sion at last faces the bitter choice: Mix the 
races, or close the school. Mr. Dalton would 
mix. Mr. Brrp would close. 

In this bitter, tragic choice, this news- 
paper alines itself with Senator Byrd—and 
for a number of reasons. 

To permit the assignment of white and 
Negro pupils to the same classroom, as a 
State policy, is to surrender altogether to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We are not yet ready to surrender. 

To risk the closing of a school, or actually 
to close a school, is a miserably unhappy 
prospect. Yet the stakes are high. If the 
Federal courts can be convinced that Vir- 
ginia means business—if Negro petitioners 
can be convinced that to win a suit means 
to lose their school—we may reach an im- 
passe at a price which is relatively smal! in 
terms of the overall gain. In any event, this 
newspaper has enough confidence in the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the white 
people of Virginia to be confident that a 
school, once closed, would not remain closed 
long. The loss in educational opportunity to 
white children, at least, would be only tem- 
porary. Negro petitioners, having precipi- 
tated the crisis, would have only themselves 
to blame for whatever consequences might 
result. e 

The capitulation advocated by Senator 
Darron might begin with “just a little in- 
tegration,” but the experience of Baltimore 
offers abundant proof that a little integra- 
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tion swiftly develops into big inteera:;,, 
Baltimore began with a 3-percent mixino ;, 
its first year; this Jumped to 7 percen: j, 
the second year; it is now 15 percent in th. 
third year. Moreover, physical condition, 
in rural counties make ‘“‘a little integration” 
impossible. It is total, or none at al! 

We oppose Senator Dalton’s soft view 4, 
other reasons: Important as public eq). 
cation is, other things are important, too_ 
and among them is a steadfast insistenc, 
upon obedience to the Constitution as th. 
supreme law of the land. To submit tamely 
to this flagrant usurpation of power by the 
Supreme Court will make every subsequen; 
usurpation that much easier; for the Sout, 
to resist, and to keep on resisting, even a; 
bitter price, may serve to awaken the rec 
of the country to the serious nature of the 
constitutional crisis at hand. 

One final point: To accept race-mixins 
now, in our view, will be to saddle succeeq. 
ing generations in the South with the ter. 
rible consequences of racial amalgamation. 
No responsible person contends that inte. 
gration in 1957 will mean “mongrelization” 
in 1958. The apprehension is for 1977 or 
1997—-for 20, 30, or 40 years hence. If g 
firm stand now will prevent that conse. 
quence then, our Children one day wil! be 
thankful for this resistance in our own 
time. 

Let us take it to the hustings, Mr. Dalton. 
If devotion to the Constitution is so dead 
in Virginia, and pride of race so feeble, that 
the people of this State will abandon both 
Constitution and race on the altar of a few 
publie schoolhouses, we deserve the worst 
that may happen to us, 

[From the Richmond Tinres-Dispatch of 

. March 26, 1957] 


DaLTON SHOULD CHOOSE To RUN 


“Although I am taking a hard and long 
look at the matter of running (for governor), 
the chances are that I will not do so,” State 
Senator Ted Dalton told the Republican State 
Central Committee on Saturday. 

We hope Mr. Dalton decides to accept the 
nomination. 

The likelihood of his doing so appears 
less certain than it had been before he made 
his spéech to the GOP committee. 

He did not speak like a man who expects 
to run for governor, on a Republican ticket, 
in a traditionally Democratic State. 

The less charitable will accuse him of 
speaking like a man in line for lifetime ap- 
pointment to a Federal judgeship to succeed 
Judge Barksdale, slated to retire 4 months 
hence from the bench of the United States 
district court of western Virginia. 

Nor did he speak like a Republican. 

What he said was unmistakably, in line 
with the new Republicanism, whose stand- 
ardbearer has reneged on his pledge to pro- 
tect States rights. 

Heretofore Mr. Dalton’s gubernatorial as- 
pirations had been regarded with a sort of 
kindly interest by some Virginia Democrats. 
This attitude reflected favorably on his popu- 
larity, as well as a belief that his chances 
of success at the polls were comfortably re- 
mote. 

We doubt that the same tolerant attitude 
prevails now that he has unmistakably iden- 
tified himself with the neither-here-nor- 
there middle-of-the-road “republicanism” 
symbolized by Mr. Eisenhower and those 
White House advisers who appraise the 
school issue in terms of political strategy. 

Mr. Dalton told the GOP committee that 
he had not made up his mind on whether 
or not to run for governor, because, he said. 
he was not satisfied that he had “fully done 
his part to establish a two-party system 11 
Virginia.” 

This newspaper believes a genuine two- 
party system to be indispensable to the sys- 
tem of checks and balances which protects 
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a nation and a state against abuse of politi- 
cal power. 

But as GOP Committeeman William Siple 
of Hopewell said, in on the Dalton 
middle-of-the-road policy, “It might put the 
Republican, Party (in Virginia) behind the 
g-ball for the next 50 years.” 

The prospect of that-hapeless position (to 
the detriment of 2-party government) was 
enhanced by the committee's 25-to-5 vote 
against Committeeman Walter G. Gambill’s 
motion to censure Mr. Eisenhower's modern 
Republicanism, as an expedient surrender to 
the big government ideology of the New Deal. 

Mr. Dalton, in Saturday’s speech, referred 
to the Supreme Court school decision as “un- 
reasonable and unfair.” Yet he would have 
Virginia bow to that unconstitutional di- 
rective—gradually. 

“We do not approve of thé decision in Vir- 
ginia,” he said, adding that we should “keep 
white schools white.” 

But having said that, he half-about-faced. 
“An intelligent approach” to the situation, 
ne said, would be to “keep the white school 
as white as possible, under law and order.” 

Mr. Dalton’s proposal advocates gradual 
surrender to a Supreme Court directive we 
do not recognize as law, enacted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, or by State ratifica- 
tion of an amendment, but a directive—a ju- 
dicial fitat trespassing expiicit constitutional 
limitations on the Court’s powers. 

This possible successor to a Federal Judge- 
ship in Virginia would have the people of this 
State yield to insertion of the thin edge of 
the wedge. Once inserted, the Federal courts 
would be free to wield the sledgehammer to 
drive that wedge in deeper. 

As the forcible transfer of pupils in New 
York has clearly shown, the NAACP is not 
content with such integration as would take 
place along neighborhood lines. They wish 
to uproot white children from white schools, 
and uproot colored children from colored 
schools, in order to expedite race mingling by 
force. 

There was a time when it could still be 
hoped that both the NAACP and the Court 
itself might be sensitive to the enormity of 
the disruption created by hasty implementa- 
tion of the school decision—and the impera- 
tive need for permitting southern mores, 
rather than the Court's impatience, to deter- 
mine regional reaction to the Court order. 
The growing aggressiveness of the NAACP, 
and the intransigence of the Court (as seen 
in its refusal yesterday to review the Char- 
lottesville and Arlington cases) have de- 
stroyed that hope. 

Mr. Dalton seems completely unaware of 
this radical change in the situation. 

Mr. Dalton ignored another salient fact 
- the dilemma created by the court's deci- 
sion: 

Virginia is not an isolated target of the 
Eisenhower-Brownell campaign te win the 
big city Negro vote. It does not exist in a 
vacuum. If is traditionally and inseparably 
linked to the South as a whole. The South's 
public school system is in jeopardy as a re- 
sult of the “new” Republicans’ determina- 
tion to regulate State-financed education. 

Mr. Dalton-takes a defeatist attitude. He 
says there’s no hope of the court reversing 
itself. He says that our public schools must 
be preserved—even at the cost of integra- 
tion by gradualism. He accuses Senator 
Brrp of “Calling on our little children to 
bear the brunt.” ; 

This resort to pathos is most disappoint- 
ing in a statesman who had been, and is, 
widely respected. It was a deplorable appeal 
to the very “emotionalism” he charges 
against Virginia Democrats. 

Mr. Dalton refuses to recognize that the 
“massive (but passive) resistance” advocated 
by Senator Byrrp, not ouly in Virginia but 
throughout the South, may prove to be our 
hest hope to bring about a change of the 
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court’s approach to a deadlock of its own 
creation. 

Nor does Mr. Dalton seem to realize that 
this deadlock cannot be broken along judi- 
cial lines. 

A political decision can be altered only by 
political means. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a court 
which allowed itself to be influenced by a 
minority political-pressure group may not 
be indifferent to the great majority of vot- 
ers in 13 States determined to resist en 
bloc. 

Mr. Byrrp and other southern statesmen 
do not advocate, as Mr. Dalton charges, the 
closing of public schools. They do say 
that the closing of schools, in deference to 
the wishes of parents, will be the only alter- 
native—if the high Court refuses to recog- 
nize the preponderance of hard fact over 
the abstract philosophizing of the NAACP. 

Mr. Daltor. professes to believe that the 
majority of Virginians see things his way. 
He alone can give them an opportunity to 
be counted—by running for Governor. 





Trinity Project Partnership Advantageous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker. The 
Secretary of the Interior has recom- 
mended that a partnership arrangement 
be concluded with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. with respect to development 
of the Trinity River project in California. 
A discussion of Secretary Seaton’s 
recommendations and their advantages 
is contained in the following editorial 
appearing recently in the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram newspaper: 

Big TAXPAYER SAVINGS SEEN IN TRINITY 
PARTNERSHIP PROPOSAL 

Power potential from a water development 
project on the Trinity River in far northern 
California has suddenly become a vigorously 
debated issue. 

Senator THomas H. Kucnuer. widened and 
intensified the discussion when he came out 
fiatly against a proposal by Interior Secre- 
tary Seaton for a partnership power develop- 
ment on the Trinity, a unit of the Central 
Valley project. 

Seaton’s plan calls for construction by the 
Government of the water storage facilities 
and canals, with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. constructing, at its own cost, three power- 
plants and paying an estimated $4,617,000 
annually over a 50-year contract period, for 
use of the falling water. 

The alternative plan favored by Senator 
KucHet calls for exclusive Federal develop- 
ment of the entire project. 

The Senator and the Interior Department 
are in direct disagreement on certain im- 
portant phases of the issue, but there is 
apparently no challenge to these claims by 
Secretary Seaton as to financial benefits of 
joint development: 

It would save the Government not less than 
$55 million in initial cost. 

The Government would collect $165 million 
more in reyenue in the. first 50 years of the 
project. 

Federal, State, and local government would 
eollect $135 million in taxes over the contract 
period, while a straight Government project 
would be nontaxable. 
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Seaton makes.the further conclusion that 
these financial gains would provide substan- 
tially more funds for potential irrigation and 
multipurpose development in the Central 
Valley area. 

Senator KucHe.’s major objection is in be- 
half of preference purchasers of power in the 
area, such as municipally owned utilities. 
He says that such purchasers would pay 686 
million more for power in the 50-year period 
if the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. develops the 
project. 

He also makes the point that if San Luis 
Reservoir in the San Joaquin Valley is de- 
veloped as a major feature of the Feather 
River project, Trinity power would be called 
upon to pump water to that reservoir and 
preference customers would have to look 
elsewhere for virtually all their required 
power. In that event, both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and preference purchasers would 
have to pay substantially more for power. 

Supporters of the partnership plan answer 
these objections on the grounds that the peo- 
ple of the United States should not be forced 
to forego a financially attractive program 
for the benefit of a few privileged electric 
customers in the Central Valley. They say 
further that the tax benefits to the Federal 
Government would more than offset the 
increased Federal power costs in case San 
Luis Reservoir is built. 

In our opinion, Secretary Seaton has made 
a good case for the partnership plan. 

It is sound principle that the Government 
should do only those things which regular 
industry cannot do, or cannot do so well. 

The power phase of the Trinity project 
appears to be a case where free enterprise 
can do the job better, and to greater benefit 
to the general public, than it would be done 
as an exclusive Government operation. 

There’s another point that is timely in 
this Federal income-tax paying period. Put- 
ting the Government operation label on a 
project does not take off the price tag, as 
some people seem to think. The partnership 
plan means that regular industry will make 
a substantial contribution to the cost of 
Trinity, saving the general taxpayers of the 
country proportionately. 





Southern California Dental Association 
Endorses H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H. R. 4403, a companion 
bill to H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills, and I believe that early con- 
sideration should be given by the House 
to this legislation, which would grant 
to self-employed persons substantially 
the same tax benefits as are now avail- 
able to employed persons participating 
in corporate pension plans. 

I have received many endorsements of 
this legislation, and the following is a 
resolution submitted by the Southern 
California State Dental Association, 
which represents nearly 4,000 ethical 
dentists in unanimous support of this 
legislation: 

Whereas there are now pending before the 
Congress H. R. 9 and 10, commonly referred 
to as the Jenkins-Keogh bills, which bills 
would grant to self-employed persons sub- 
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stantially the same tax benefits as are now 


available to employed persons participating 
in corporate pension plans; and 
Whereas common justice demands that 


self-employed citizens of the United States 


have available to themselves the same tax 
benefits as are provided for employed per- 
sons: 

Resolved, That the Southern California 
State Dental Association in annual session 
assembled urges the 85th Congress to enact 
the said proposal into law. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California and to the Vice 
Presicent of the United States. 





Suez: The Alternatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 10, 1957: 

Suez: THE ALTERNATIVES 


With the Suez Canal open to smaller ships 
and work progressing on removing the last 
major phys:cal obstacles to regular traffic, the 
problems of the political and economic na- 
ture of canal control are again in the lime- 
light. The immediate questions are the pas- 
sage of Israeli ships through the waterway 
and the manner in which tolls are to be paid. 
These questions must be answered soon, and 
with justice to all parties. But to assist in 
reaching such a conclusion as well as in the 
long-term interests of the free world, it is 
necessary to press for alternatives to the 
canal. 

Both international justice and the ad- 
vancement of the prospects of peace in the 
Middle East require that Egypt’s ban on Is- 
raeli shipping in the canal (posed as a bel- 
ligerent right) must be lifted. And until 
some permanent regime for the canal can 
be established, there should be a kind of 
trusteeship, either through the Users’ As- 
sociation or a United Nations body, to re- 
ceive tolls; transmit a fair percentage to 
Egypt, and retain the balance for improving 
shipping facilities in the waterway. 

The Suez crisis revealed three major 
threats to the oil supply of Western Europe: 

1. The blocking of the canal, which dis- 
rupted the transportation of a great portion 
of Europe’s oil. 

2. The sabotage of the three pipelines op- 
erate@ by the Iraq Petroleum Co. through 
Syria, which cut off a major alternative route 
for oil. 

3. The refusal of Saudi Arabia to sell oil 
for consumption in Britain and France, 
which hit at one important source of oil for 
those countries, passing through the undam- 
aged Tapline, operated on behalf of Aramco, 
to the Mediterranean. 


At no time was every source of Mid East 
petroleum, or every transportation route, 
barred to Western Europe. Iran, Iraq, and 
Kuwait were still producing freely; had there 
been a sufficiency of alternative 
tion routes, Europe’s petroleum crisis would 
have been far less severe. It is up to the 
free world to encourage such alternatives, 
since even if President Nasser should make 
& satisfactory agreement for the management 
of the Suez Canal it has been demonstrated 
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how easily the waterway can be closed, either 
by the Egyptians or by air attack. The vul- 
nerability of the pipelines was also vividly 
illustrated. 

More pipelines constitute one answer. 
The Israeli line from Elath, on the Gulf of 
Aqaba, to Beersheba, is approaching comple- 
tion. But it is only.an 8-inch pipe, for 
domestic purposes. A line, from 
Elath to Haifa, which would bring oil to the 
Mediterranean for European use, is now pro- 
jected. 

Another pipeline project would bring oil 
from Kuwait, Iraq, and Iran around the 
northern border of Syria to the Turkish port 
of Iskenderun. This would be a major 
program, entirely within the Baghdad pact 
nations. Elsewhere on this page Mr. Freder- 
ick Wildman, Jr., advocates an extension of 
this idea to link the Middle East. oilfields 
directly with Europe by pipeline. 

The most flexible answer to the Suez prob- 
lem is the big tanker. Even before Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal Co., it was recognized 
that the canal constituted a potential bot- 
tleneck to the mounting tide of oil flowing 
from the Middle East to Europe and America. 
Tankers of average size could not transport 
oil around the Cape of Good Hope econom- 
ically. But with big tankers—60,000 tons 
and over—the cost per ton taking the long 
route would be about the same as passing 
through Suez with smaller vessels. 

There has been a notable development of 
the big tankers. Craft in the neighborhood 
of 50,000 tons have already been launched 
and one of 106,500 tons is on order. Such 
vessels, bigger than the biggest ocean liners, 
will have a problem in docking, loading, and 
unloading. They constitute a large initial 
investment. But if ports are available they 
can go where the oil is and take it where 
needed. 

It would be a mistake for the Western 
World to concentrate exclusively on the re- 
opening of the Suez Canal. That is un- 
doubtedly of vital importance, but it can 
be achieved more quickly, on better terms 
and with greater security for the interests 
of the free world if Egypt, Syria, and the 
Soviet Union are all aware that a determined 
and concentrated effort is being made to 
reduce the dependence of consuming and 
producing countries upon a limited number 
of routes for transporting petroleum. 





Resolution From Rochester Branch, No. 
210, National Association of Letter 
Carri ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Thomas F. Corbett, Jr., 
secretary of Rochester Branch, No. 210, 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, I am inserting herewith a reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting of postal em- 
ployees held February 10, 1957: 

Resolved, That we here gathered whole- 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27 and H. ethan goon 
providing for postal employees’ salaries of 
pa pant Fag Berane ey 21 and H. R. 

607, providing increases of $800 for our an- 
nuitants; further 


Resolved, That we request our Senators and 
Representatives to insert said resolution into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





March 26 
The President’s Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an address I delivered over WHK 
Radio Station, Cleveland, on Saturday, 
March 23, on the President’s budget. 

The speech follows: 

THE PRESWENT’s Buncet 

My subject is the President’s budget. 1 
know this is a subject of great interest to 
you because it affects your pocketbooks and 
every taxpayer of the United States. Con- 
gress is very much concerned about the new 
budget the President recently submitted. 
Our concern grows out of a number of rea- 
sons. 

The latest budget submitted to Congress 
by President Eisenhower is the largest peace- 
time budget ever presented in the history of 
the Nation. It called for enactment of over 
$73 billion in appropriations and authority 
to obligate over $76 billion. 

This latest budget is $3 billion over the 

of the current year. It is between 
five and six billion dollars more than last 
year. Think of this, the new budget is be- 
tween seven and eight billion dollars more 
than the year before that. The records show 
that the proposed economy program which 
President Eisenhower promised the Ameri- 
Can people has resulted in an increase each 
year of several billion dollars over the pre- 
ceding year. Naturally you, the taxpayers, 
have to pay this increase. 

It is important for you to remember that 
the administration has been asking Congress 
each year for increased authority to enter 
into financial obligations. Obviously larger 
and larger grants of such authority each year 
means higher spending in succeeding years. 
This is a consideration which Congress will 
give most careful study during the immedi- 
ate months ahead. 

On the same day the President submitted 
his new budget to the Congress, Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey called a press 
conference at which he made the following 
statement: “The cost of living has re- 
cently moved up somewhat in spite of 
monetary measures to restrain it. Govern- 
mental expenditures and the number of 
Government employees are now increasing. 
This trend should promptly be stopped.” 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is 4 
member of the President’s Cabinet and tra- 
ditionally a man holding such a position 
is supposed to advise the President on 

matters. It appeared that the Pres- 
ident and his other advisers forgot to con- 
sult with Secretary Humphrey before they 
prepared their budget and sent it to Con- 
gress. However, a day later, President Eis- 
enhower, at a press conference, stated he 
was in agreement with Secretary of Treasury 
Humphrey that the rate of spending was 


-Gangerously high and should be checked. 


After the President restated his position on 
the budget, we in Congress, were confronted 
with the problem of trying to determine 
whose budget we had before us. Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey stated that he 
disagreed with it and President Eisenhower 
later concurred with Humphrey—obviously 
someone other than the President must have 
been responsible for preparing, approving, 
and submitting the budget sent to Congress. 

, both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, while 
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stating that the budget was too high, failed 
to tell Congress where the cuts should be 
made. The President is Chief Executive of 
the Government, responsible for running the 
Government and therefore he should know 
pest where cuts can be made. 

It is obvious to Congress that a serious 
divided command exists at the highest levels 
of our Government. Congress decided to 
support the President in this issue of a 
divided command. Accordingly last week 
the House of Representatives put itself on 
record as anxious to make substantial re- 
ductions in the President's budget for the 
fiscal year of 1958 and passed a resolution 
which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to indicate the places and 
amounts in his budget where he thinks sub- 
stantial reductions can best be made; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President.” 

By this action Congress made it unmis- 
takably clear that it intends to support the 
president of the United States in a situation 


of divided command which prevails in the > 


executive branch of the Government. 

The appearance of Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, another member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet, on a nationwide television 
network last week would have been very 
funny were it not for the fact that it empha- 
sized the divided command of President 
Eisenhower with respect to matters of the 
budget. Secretary Weeks, while on the tele- 
vision program, emphatically stated that the 
budget, as submitted by the President, could 
and should be cut substantially. A few days 
later this same Secretary Weeks, when ap- 

before the House Appropriations 
Committee, could not find one way by which 
a cut of any kind could be effected in the 
budget submitted for the Department of 
* Commerce. From this, one could very well 
conclude that when members of President 
Eisenhower’s program appear on national 
television programs, they have a sharp eye on 
the presidential campaign of 1960, but when 
appearing before the House Appropriations 
Committee, they express. a cold disregard for 
the taxpayers’ pocketbook. It is a tough job 
for Congress to get at the bottom of the new 
budget submitted by the President and to 
know where substantial cuts can be made. 
We Members of Congress are anxious to 
maintain public services necessary to the 
security and welfare of the American people 
and to cut off all the window trimming, un- 
necessary services and sinecure jobs allocated 
to political hacks, some of them coming as 
high as $20,000 per year of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Another matter of interest to the citizens 
of Cleveland who voted to bring the Pan 
American games to Cleveland is the effort 
being made by some of the Ohio Members of 
Congress to secure Federal support for these 
games. Jt is my conviction that the holding 
of the Pan American games in Cleveland in 
1959 will make a substantial contribution to 
the improvement of relations between the 
people of North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica, as well as provide an example of real 
down-to-earth friendship for the whole world 
to observe. Cleveland is known as one of 
the most cosmopolitan cities of the world. 
This makes Cleveland an ideal host for the 
Pan American games, 

Reasons were advocated before a commit- 
tee of Congress only a few days ago in sup- 
port of a proposal that Congress appropriate 
funds to cover part of the expenses necessary 
to the successful conduct of the Pan Ameri- 
can games. On March 8, I, together with 
& number of civic leaders of Cleveland, in- 
cuding Mayor Celebrezze, visited the White 
House urging suport for the Pan American 
games to be held in Cleveland. The Presi- 
dent was unavailable and Gov. Howard Pyle, 
one of his assistants, received the delegation. 
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After a full discussion of the merits of our 
proposal, Governor Pyle assured us that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was firmly behind the Pan 
American games. 

On March 12th this same delegation of 
civic leaders from Cleveland appeared before 
a House Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
support of a request for $4,900,000 to cover 
part of the expenses of the Pan American 
games. We were astonished to hear from 
Hon. JOHN J. Rooney, chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the State Department had 
withdrawn its support of the Pan American 
games. Later I was informally told that 
withdrawal of this support very likely would 
eliminate Federal support for the holding of 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. 

In light of this development on March 14, 
I addressed a letter to the President in which 
‘I expressed my concern about this situation 
of divided command in which the President 
favors the Pan American games and the De- 
partment of State has reversed its position 
which, only a few months ago, promised ail- 
out support for the Pan American games. 
On March 20 I received a letter from the 
White House signed by Howard Pyle, Deputy 
Assistant to the President, assuring me that 
the President had not changed his position 
in. support of the Pan American games. 

It is difficult to estimate the outcome of 
any project put under the spell of the di- 
vided command. I assure you that I, in 
company with civic leaders of Cleveland, 
will do my best to eliminate the divided com- 
mand which now jeopardizes the holding of 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. The 
Federal Government spends billions of dol- 
lars each year for Our national security and 
to improve solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We seek to impress upon the coun- 
tries of the world the record of developments 
of such progressive cities in the United 
States as Cleveland. What better expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, could be made to in- 
crease the solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than to support the holding of the 
pan-American games in Cleveland in 1959? 





Northern Parents Join Resistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who believe in our constitutional form 
of government take heart when we 
realize that there are people all over 
America who feel as we do. 

Gradually, the people in this country 
are awakening to the fact that for many 
years minority pressure groups have, by 
exerting influence far beyond their real 
strength, been taking this country slowly 
along the road to socialism. 

Once the rank and file of our people 
are aroused to the dangers engulfing us 
they will rise and put a stop to the 
socialistic trend, provided they become 
aroused soon enough and before it is too 
late. The only hope left to recapture 
our republican form of government is to 
bring home to the masses of our people 
the knowledge of what has already taken 
place, what is happening now, and what 
will soon happen in the very near future 
unless drastic action is taken in the im- 
mediate future. 

Mr. Ross Valentine, a very noted, able, 
and courageous editorial writer for the 
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Richmond Times-Dispatch, had a most 
enlightening article in the Dispatch on 
Monday, March 25, 1957, entitled ‘““North- 
ern Parents Join Resistance.” It warms 
the cockles of the hearts of those of us 
who believe in the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to take care of. themsel¥es 
and to throw off tyranny once they be- 
come aware that their rights, privileges, 
and freedoms are being usurped from 
them. It is heartening to know that the 
good citizens of Queens Borough, N. Y., 
feel as do the people of our great State 
in matters pertaining to the education 
and welfare of our youth. 

Mr. Valentine’s article also comments 
upon the scholarly approach that Repre- 
sentative JoHN BELL WILLIAMs of Missis- 
sippi undertook in his speech before the 
Virginia Defenders of State Sovereignty 
last Friday evening, March 22. This 
speech was not one of vengeance o1 
malevolence for the Negro citizens of the 
South, but rather one of intelligibility, 
understanding, and perception for the 
problems which face all of our people as 
a result of the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 17, 1954. We, his colleagues, 
need not attend a speech made by Con- 
gressman WILL1aMs to know of his wis- 
dom and forthrightness for any and all 
matters affecting the people of this great 
country of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include Mr. Valentine’s fine article in 
the hopes that it will further enlighten 
the people of this country as to what is 
happening to them. The article is as 
follows: 

{From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of Monday, March 25, 1957] 
NORTHERN PARENTS JOIN RESISTANCE 
(By Ross Valentine) 

Representative JOHN Bett WiLliams of 
Mississippi is a man after my own heart. 
His speech to the convention of the Virginia 
Defenders of State Sovereignty was factual, 
dispassionate, frank, and considerate of the 
feelings of our colored fellow citizens. 

I hadn’t been sure of just what kind of 
man he would turn out to be. I went to the 
Jefferson Friday night to find out. If there's 
anything that “twists my tripes,” it is a 
ranting demagog. I’ve heard plenty of them 
in my day, including Father Coughlin, 
whose delivery, working toward an apoplectic 
climax, was disturbingly reminiscent of Hit- 
ler’s and Mussolini's. 

I am happy to report that Mr. WILLIAMs’ 
approach was diametrically opposite to that 
of the Michigan priest who (verbally) un- 
frocked himself to reveal the hate-filled 
“racist” hiding under the vestments of his 
venerable church. 

WILLIAMS appealed to reason. 

He might have been arguing a case before 
the Supreme Court. Even the political 
minded neophytes on that bench might have 
been impressed by his presentation of the 
case against judicial usurpation of legislative 
and amendatory powers. 

“Black Monday,” he summed up, referring 
to May 17, 1954, “was the blackest day in the 
history of Anglo-American jurisprudence.” 

He deplored the distoration of the south- 
ern resistance movement by an uninformed 
and often leftwing-manipulated northern 
press. He pointed out what we all know, 
that the white South’s feeling for its Negro 
citizen is one of understanding, and of de- 
sire to provide educational opportunities, as 
attested by the multiple millions contrib- 
uted (by predominantly white taxpayers) 
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to bring Negro schools to a level commen- 
surate with the whites’. 

He called on Virginia, as the No. 1 target of 
a court committed to a race-mixing philoso- 
phy, to resist—but to resist lawfully—not to 
resort to lawlessness, as reciprocal to law- 
lessness-in-high-places. 

And he also pointed out that, in time, 
the North would become aware of the south- 
ern delimma occasioned by the unwise deci- 
sion of the Court. 

I picked up a New York paper the next 
morning to find considerable space given to 
massive resistance by citizens of Queens 
Borough (population circa 1,700,000) to the 
city school board’s integration-by-bus pol- 
icy; that is, the transfer of white pupils to 
Negro schools and vice versa. 

The unusually complete news coverage at 
first astonished me—until I reealled the tre- 
mendous circulation enjoyed by the big 
city’s dailies in its borough of homes. 

Also significant was the fact that less 
than 5 percent of Queens’ 208,195 school-age 
children are nonwhite. 

A federation of civic councils formed in 
Queens 2 months ago, a northern counter- 
part of Virginia’s Defenders. Its leaders 
have come out point blank against forced 
integration. 

“More than 2,000 letters,” says the New 
York news story, have been received by the 
city’s board of education, protesting NAACP 
aggression against their neighborhood-way- 
of-life. I quote from the New York paper: 

“Sociologists suggest that many of subur- 
ban Queens’ residents had moved from the 
heart of the city either consciously or partly 
to get away from integrated patterns in more 
congested sections. Still others might be 
worrying about changes that affect property 
values. 

One surburban newspaper headlined its 
pertinent story The Red Plot To “Rezone” 
Your Children. A civic newsletter referred to 
“The Red Hand in New York Schools.” 

Not far away from Queens, in the city of 
New Rochelle, the NAACP and a clerical 
group calling itself The Interdenomina- 
tional Ministerial Alliance protested the 
proposed erection of a $1,516,000 Lincoln 
Elementary School in a preponderantly Negro 
district. 

The Rev. M. deWitt Bullock, identified as 
head of the local NAACP, said erection of the 
school would wreck plans for housing inte- 
gration, and frustrate efforts toward achiev- 
ing the best educational climate for all our 
children. He pointed to integrated schools 
elsewhere as the kind of enriched and demo- 
cratic living that should be duplicated a 
thousand times. 

It begins to look as though resistance to 
integration by dictation is not restricted, en- 
tirely, to the backward South, 





Paper Classrooms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the March 14, 1947, issue of the 

~Warren Sentinel, Front Royal, Va.: 
Parser CLASSROOMS 

For the first time we've seen the statement 
in print for national distribution that there 
is no school emergency. A circular published 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
notwithstanding, all responsible reports that 
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have come across this desk indicate an im- 
mediate, alarming, and growing shortage of 
classrooms. 

Getting back to the United States Cham- 
ber’s brief circular, it states that: 

In 1947 when spiraling enrollments re- 
quired 9,500 new classrooms, local school 
boards built 16,000. 

The trend of classroom construction out- 
stripping need has continued each year. 

the last 10 years 470,000 classrooms 
were built with local funds when there was 
need for only 290,000. 

The overage of 179,000 classrooms should 
not be considered surplus, but were neces- 
sary to replace obsolete buildings from de- 
pression and war years. 

The only crisis is that 840,000 pupils or 2.6 
percent by National Education Association 
estimate are on half-day session and this 
need can be met by local citizens. 

Willing to accept United States Office of 
Education building estimates based on re- 
ports from local school boards, the United 
States Chamber refuses to accept informa- 
tion from the same sources that an imme- 
diate need exists for 159,000 classrooms be- 
cause of overcrowding, obsolescence, and 
double sessions. Incidentally, 69,000 of the 
estimated 470,000 built classrooms have not 
been constructed and may never be, be- 
cause of rising financing and construction 
costs. 

The chamber circular states that the need 
is critical for 840,000 pupils or 2.6 percent of 
present school population. Compared with 
this number United States Office of Educa- 
tion statistics show that 2,300,000 children 
are in overcrowded schoolrooms and another 
840,000 on double sessions. How many on 
double sessions are also in overcrowded facili- 
ties, no one knows. Conservatively, 10 per- 
cent of the children in United States schools 
are being cheated of a decent education. 

Walter Lippman, commenting on the dem- 
onstrated need for more classrooms, referred 
to a Commerce De t estimate that $4 
billion would be needed annually for the 
next 10 years for school construction, a rise 
in expenditures of 60 percent above current 
level. This need exists in spite of impressive 
building efforts at the local level which can- 
not hold the dike against mounting class- 
room requirements. 

Overlooked by the United States Chamber 
is the varying impact of enrollments upon 
elementary and high schools. Until ae 
emphasis has been on relieving 
elementary schools. Clearly predictable = 
the 49 percent increase of high school enroll- 
ments between 1957 and 1964 which compares 
with a 21 percent rise in the past 7 years. 
In one year alone, between the fall of 1955 
and the fall of 1956, overcrowding in high 
schools increased 9.8 percent. 

United States Office of Education Circular 
No. 490 dated January 1957 showed that the 
Virginia State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion this past fall reported a need for 2,680 


classrooms to take care of 74,833 pupils in 


overcrowded buildings and another 2,294 
rooms to replace unsatisfactory facilities. In 


a doubt. Irresponsible use of partial sta- 
tistics from the same source by the United 
States Chamber only serves to muddy the 
picture. 

And we cannot afford to waste much more 
time. The issue faces us now. The remedy 
was needed 10 years ago. 


To deny a child part of his education now is 


marks of an inadequate education for life. 
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Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of 
West Virginia, to the House Committ, 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement I today presented to the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in support of the pil] 
H. R. 4353, which has been introduced 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Honorable Orew Harris, to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
improve and liberalize benefits payable 
to railroad workers and other benefici- 
aries under those laws. I have today 
introduced a similar bill. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or Hon. Ropert C. Byrep, Sixty 
DIsTRicT, WEST VIRGINIA, PRESENTED TO THE 
House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE MarCcH 26, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre- 

sent this statement in support of the legis- 
lation that has been introduced by the chair- 
man of this committee to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to improve and 
liberalize benefits payable to railroad work- 
ers and other beneficiaries under those laws. 

I am today introducing legislation similar to 

H. R. 4353. 

Legislation to increase benefits under the 
railroad retirement system is overdue. The 
abundant information and testimony already 
on record convincingly reveal that the bene- 
fits available to rail workers upon their re- 
tirement from active employment are in- 
adequate to support @ man and wife at an 
average standard of living. The responsi- 
bility to correct this situation, as well as 
the obligation to so do, is that of the Con- 
gress—for the very reason that the railroad 
retirement system is under the management 
of the Congress and is not worked out 
through bargaining between labor and 
management. 

With reference to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the proposed measure would increase all 
annuities, pensions, and insurance lump 
sums by 10 percent. The only exception 
under the 10 percent increase would be 
those annuities that are based on the 
equivalent of the annuitant’s average 
monthly compensation while working in the 
railroad industry. A disability annuitant 
would not lose the annuity for any month 
in which he earned over $100 in outside 
employment, provided his total annual 

did not exceed $1,200. Women 
workers with less than 30 years of service 

would be eligible to retire at age 62 on 4 

reduced basis, rather than at age 65. A wife 

may elect to receive her annuity at age 62 

on a reduced basis, rather than at age 65. 

The election to draw an annuity before 

age 65 would reduce the annuity 
oe one-hundred-eightieth -for each 

month that the annuitant is under age 65. 

The bill authorizes payment of the insur- 

ance lump sums up to a maximum of $750. 

The act presently precludes the payment of 

this sum if the deceased employee is sur- 

vived by a person entitled to an annuity in 
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the month in which the employee died. The 
maximum creditable compensation under 
the Railroad Retirement Act would be in- 
creased from $350 to $400 a month. , 

To finance the benefits under the Raiftoad 
Retirement Act, an amendment is proposed 
to the Railroad Retirement Tax Act which 
will increase the rate of tax from 6% percent 
to 744 percent on carriers and employees. 

of great importance are the amendments 
which the bill proposes to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The daily bene- 
fit rate would be increased to 60 percent of 
compensation for the employee's last employ- 
ment in a “base’’ year—the present rate being 
50 percent. Daily benefit rates would be 
$0.50 to $1.70 higher than the present rates. 
The maximum benefit rate would be in- 
creased to $10.20 from $8.50. Sundays and 
holidays would be treated as days of employ- 
ment. Benefits would be payable for each 
day of unemployment over 4, rather than 
the present requirement of 7 days. The 
period for which unemployment benefits are 
to be paid will be extended in the case of 
career railroad employees, i. e., those with at 
least 5 years of railroad service—the ex- 
tended benefit. period depending upon the 
employee’s years = service. The maximum 
period for which unemployment benefits are 
presently payable is 130 days. In this regard, 
the bill, H. R. 4353, provides as follows: 





Number of 
compensable 
Years of service: _ 14-day periods 
Sand lees than 10. ._................ 39 
10 ame pees thn 16.2... 2.2.2.2. - 25 65 
Th Gee eee wae 20. oo nes ck ne 91 
SNE bch on cenknmnn a aynene aunt 117 


In the Sixth District of West Virginia, 
which I have the honor to represent, we have 
many railroad workers—a good number of 
whom in recent years have been made idle 
because of the conversion from steam to 
diesel power. This is seemingly inconceiv- 
able when one realizes that the net income of 
railways in 1955 was $925 million against a 
total of $681.5 million in 1954. I recall dis- 
tinctly the despairing letter I received around 
the holidays from one of my constjtuents— 
aman, 63 years of age, with 50 years of serv- 
ice as a roundhouse machinist, who had been 
“advanced to the rocking chair.” Under 
the proposed amendment, this worker could 
receive unemployment-insurance benefits 
until he reaches 65 years of age. 

The absolute necessity of exvanding the 
unemployment-insurance benefits has been 
clearly demonstrated by the bare statistics 
of railway employment in recent years. The 
testimony before this committee shows that 
railway traffic in 1956 was 40 percent above 
1929, but employment in the same period 
went down by 40 percent. The tabulation 
that follows substantiates this fact: 


Number of railway employees 


Year: 
PES Diinip picninn bemisdanemon 2, 300, 000 
aang cok eile - 2,100,000 
1956 (approximate) -.....-.-.- 1, 600, 000 


In other words, there were 30 percent 
fewer railroad workers in 1956 than there 
were in 1948, and yet the volume of traffic 
in those years was almost the same. Fur- 
thermore, the prospect is that another 250,- 
000 railroad workers will be dropped from 
the rolls within the next 10 years or so. 
Automation is taking its toll. I understand 
the newer yards have a machine with an 
electronic memory by which the routing of 
cars can be selected in advance and re- 
corded’on a machine. When the cars come 
to the yard, the machine sorts them auto- 
Fm and rolls them into their proper 
Place, 

In July 1956 when legislation was en- 
acted by the Congress to increase benefits 
by, generally, 10 percent, the echo resound- 
ing from the enactment was that the increase 
was, in essence, a temporary measure, for 
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the purpose of providing an interim modest 
increase in benefits of 10 percent which, on 
the average, amounted to $10 a month. That 
was merely a step in the right direction, 
and its purpose was to afford some measure 
of hope to beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. At the time of the 1956 
enactment, the rolls of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board showed 650,900 beneficiaries. 
Out of that total number, the increases went 
to about 300,000 annuitants, about 40,000 
wives, and 65,000 survivors. The average 
monthly benefit now is only $111.70, and 
the average for survivor benefits ranges from 
only $46.30 to $50.50. It is also noteworthy 
that prior to the 1956 legislation employee 
annuities under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem had been increased only twice since 
1937, and survivor benefits only once since 
their inception in 1946. On the other hand, 
the cost of living, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, has risen 5 percent in 
the period between 1950 and November 1956. 
Today it is the highest it has ever been in 
the history of our country. 

The retirement income now provided for 
industrial workers under most negotiated 
plans is far above that received by railway 
annuitants. The retirement income for a 
30-year. worker in industry, with annual 
earnings of $4,200, has been placed at be- 
tween $170 and $200 a month (including 
social-security benefits of $108.50). It is 
plainly evident that railroad workers lag 
behind the rest of American workers. Surely, 
such workers should not be penalized with 
working and living conditions below the 
standards of other industries'as a result of 
governmental regulation. Railroad workers 
and their dependents are entitled to share in 
the improvements and adjustments received 
by all other American workmen. I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope that the committee will 
be able to give favorable consideration to 
legislation beneficial to railroad workers and 
their dependents, 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Louis Schimmel, president of the 
Pontiac, Mich., School Board, told a com- 
mittee of Congress that Michigan has 
been able to take care of its own school 
building needs. 

He presumes to speak as head of one 
small school district for all the school 
districts of Michigan, 

The country needs a vast number of 
additional classrooms to handle a popu- 
lation growing with explosive speed. 
Population growth exceeds 1 percent a 
year. Last year the country was reliably 
reported to need 150,000 classrooms, 
enough to build a one-story school, one 
classroom wide, extending from coast to 
coast. 

A number of facts have been over- 
looked by the maker of the statement to 
which Ialluded. The first is that Michi- 
gan’s total value of public school prop- 
erty per pupil is only $647, or about 60 
percent of that expended by the 2 top 
States in per-pupil expenditure. Equally 
important is the fact that he is not au- 
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thorized to speak for the State of Michi- 
gan. 

The best rebuttal of the statement by 
Mr. Schimmel is an impartial study made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare during the last session of 
Congress. That study shows that 14.5 
percent of Michigan’s total capital needs 
for school construction cannot be met by 
1959-60. 

Mr. Schimmel’s arguments are simply 
reduceable to this, that he does not like 
Federal aid to education; and that he 
feels it unnecessary, even in view of com- 
pelling and obvious evidence to the con- 
trary in the form of antiquated, unsafe, 
and overcrowded schools, children going 
half days to school, and receiving inade- 
quate supervision. 

Each year’s delay in the passage of an 
adequate Federal school construction 
program robs another year’s baby crop 
of an adequate education. Each year’s 
baby crop in school suffers another year’s 
loss. Further, in a very real way, the 
people of the United States suffer a loss 
in skills, invention, and progress in an 
age. where the Soviet Union is making 
tremendous strides in the production of 
skilled technicians, scientists, and engi- 
neers, in what probably is the critical 
test in the battle for supremacy between 
communism and free society. 

Russia in the past 5 years has turned 
out 216,000 engineers, we have graduated 
only 142,000 in the same period. In the 
next 5 years Russia will train 400,000 
exclusive of a large number trained in 
the satellites and China. America’s 
projected output of engineers will be 
153,000, The results are similar in other 
fields of scientific and technical en- 
deavor. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
warned that unless immediate steps are 
taken to correct this educational defi- 
ciency the results can become disastrous. 
Edward Teller, the father of the hydro- 
gen bomb, a distinguished scientist has 
said simply and positively that the Soviet 
will surpass the United States in the 
technical and scientific field. 

The tables below by the research divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, published in January 1957, are of 
interest. The first is the average value 
of public school property per pupil en- 
rolled. The years cited are 1951 to 1952. 
Ordinarily that would not be the best 
figure to use because of the time lag. 
However, it is substantially reliable, and 
the most recent figures I could find. The 
thing which makes it most useful is that 
school construction in no area has kept 
up with the population growth: 

TABLE 25.—Average value of public-school 
property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52 


RI ne eke a wlbeind ade $1,1¢2 
ish etdios ai is a sinninniedemecees 952 
ew seeNNIT@... Zo cucu. s..- 926 
Dn wae 815 
i rh ee 781 
Si ee i Se 725 
I re kn dint Sinaics 724 
a hin ee 698 
IN rahe as id tries cho semen ge gine 683 
SO I ode as all eels etter nlres 656 
I ee oe asses raneiahin 647 
a cad os etnies dra sew ebin 637 
Pe aa Sapiscileaiss sis cntetviee iw ekapant abana 630 
in inks erp Cast nk Rises seu a 614 
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TaBLE 25.—Average value of public-school 
property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52—Con. 


WRONG... oc kciiiwndnnsdnnocnabaaniinn - $605 
REIMNOROSR...a oo cc cnetnpe nine 590 
North Dakote.......<_s-cnbscesoasa in 582 
UN ai ciara mn cisiis ts omit ag tented 579 
Conmectiout....cedccncastenssentscacce 575 
TO a vce cx ccstninecentin dacnastbiieenat ncaa aeiitggaies 574 
Massachusetts... ...-<<2-s-nsencen 573 
CORO 5 cok acne enieas 555 
Tio tee ahem ee a 547 
Caltfernte 3 os oc ed amenities 546 
Maryland... . 2... 26 oowsneneeces 538 
United States .< ai nassnncendgnenece 525 
Ric twencdatediokard bananas 497 
RAG sists ect nem eestgaicdins 486 
We i no bite 463 
I a enenetammmanaie 462 
Souths Dakota... oc. vnc oder ncukactese 445 
Mew WMetheDé. .. ddccchocesinotinces 427 
CR nod ecesccgiinendieatchalenate lala 416 
WG nine icc w eds ninentntiow 404 
Wasd. Vir giele.. ...cnsinie~seticnteoneet 392 
Worth Carcis.....n -cimctioncagiintmats 384 
TE 2k it ove charlie eo eeaieindinenamte 374 
CO noe so i cenecveneretevaniiinatinntnas 374 
SN ctecicercglactiere beter lisdlisrtcdeebetneine tne 368 
Pern ss oS eta cabieddacin 367 
REO. nc npc wcictcatindbedhmetbans 360 
ES oie cide wade oulgeipthadia ens 342 
Menteky 6. it cc 336 
RO. hittin cin sins Eerie 308 
OI. nok Sajelee teen a ucsinaitetilena 282 
DE cscisstietde-Lcagnstnen thacnstnicmigdienmiiaaiiaiad 278 
South Carciiee. i. notesentncuseonen 234 
DEINE. ong on tence cnngosnsctindls 209 
TORR cccika Keven dwaveneees 148 


The next table from the same source 
is of equal importance. It shows ex- 
penditures for public education from 
State and local sources as a percent of 
income payments. The figures are not 
new, but again they are substantially 
identical with, or below today’s expendi- 
tures: 4 


TaBLE 26.—Current expenditures for public 
education from State and local sources as 
a percent of income payments, 1953-54 
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TaBLE 26.—Current expenditures for public 
education from State and local sources as a 
percent of income payments, 1953—54—Con. 


Percent 

CGE cn escn eecncnasasenvnnwasne 2.98 
Mosth Caroline... asecencrasccesce= 2.93 
I Ea sate caehotreries ered retg eee eet tets 2.90 
South Caroline... ace ncessocesscsne 2.89 
West Virginia._............-.--------; 2. 87 
Wyoming-_....---.----..+--.--------- 2.85 
i idee d ocep ens aueeteren onan 2. 84 
Minnesota............ -.-~.-------2--% 2.74 
I aoe stern estan iin pateicelitaininstiin ink dialiapdonnean 2.72 
I nce eaten ath htitthin ehicedomnnlll 2.71 
Nt no ckienageith beige amicus 2. 67 
le Nip sec ee dale sare andoeneintl 2. 65 
DEI non oc geenatnsre re mnin ettee 2. 64 
CREAR ries ee enis steam rae asim 2.61 
WIG sii nici cee igen atnooe 2. 54 
TNO pte nterenccemquelisiliicniemmniniee cata: aly 
BIDDOR ow 5 cee sce pctinmdtecnemenss 2. 50 
TRNINID nc knee tic emacsosnomes 2.43 
Washington.......-..--..-----.--.-- 2.42 
DE ise chin nitilipiin ceo asin neni 2. 40 
RE sc ntntsintininduuie raip ainiitiammninaamie 2. 33 
a iicnisarntinnner ae dtn oaetgititinnninengn stint 2.31 
cet ine cictsietindnst inguendhctettiatiiniddiadicka 2.31 
REI sei anisescocnsihieo anthiminiiinnlntiec ie maaan 2.30 
it Bi os cettn ner on cantiinntinn te 2.29 
Pennsylvania._.......-.-~~---.------ 2.24 
Michigan... ... 2. .scene eet e nce one 2.16 
TE TOUR ditisnpntnnidiganntianwanien 2.11 
New Hampshire_..........----------- 2. 09 
New Jersey.............-- bedi oaneiplan 2.00 
TN a cee ccwitiiininianbnitnininiais wthbemelingie 1.99 
ORO nin wt camecsiestigentnosnte 1.98 
Massachusetts. .....-...~- bik eibitelndidie: 1. 96 
DE iiidinei hictncinn Witabinpeplthinn wiaticanitahion: 1. 96 
NG i eit ees ester htithaeniininieiclthincigiy 1.91 
Gia heen daterbanntamgdiaitianieene 1.90 
Rata... .ncmamirgee=aprenaniinligainn 1.90 
RIS i i ccnd cousins nmnidiontianed 1. 89 
DAD skin os cn pcticsendcdeeniedie 1. 86 
Comneuthiet. ac ctccsnnncedcsnaenduned 1. 75 
BhoGe Inbanl. siccccncnpe ction 1. 50 


The third table shows the estimated 
percent of capital needs for school con- 
struction by 1959 to 1960 which States 
cannot finance: 

TaBLe 27.—Estimated percent of total capital 

needs for school construction by 1959-60 

which States cannot finance 


7 Percent 
TORRE. ocd cmnccputinwsgdabnoss 4.9 
LIT cocci ten: piitiapenninm 6.3 
DRG sis id sin hcineRene 7.4 
CO cerincie arin benign acwimartegens 8.0 
OROBER ..c cineinkt. coctnizidetthcinwos é 10.6 
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TaBLe 27.—Estimated percent of total capita! 
needs for school construction by 1959-¢) 
which States cannot finance—Continueq 


Percen+ 
aE a EM Ae SE a 14.5 
I ila cali as comer en 4 
Reece nancy coo... 3 
MET ye ae pt el a — 7.1 
Fea hit nemneds te bawienecn.. 8.0 
SN eee 8.4 
PE init a thin vunaliompdinithbtceena oo ) 
Arizona... Ailiigntiidialiitiedaptahignine ma ( 
i niccinhttindincimsinn mon 27.2 
CR peltticicndtnibeniusaponns 2 
I Ricntrcictcriemitiadiemeniinn mone 5 
Tiedt lineata ide dibacieienih ch eneiisipeitxtee <0 5 
NT slisivesinerntlistnicsiyice id Adiinliae dei <igiapien a mm 6.9 
II a tncilicintentalierdaspdetaiitilichenin pickup a m= = 8.3 
a iice hii pata teenage cial cacibl eantn em wo 43.2 
ett Unieieetiphtth ents dined andpen nln hn poen 43.5 
IN etic Lats occ necee 2.4 
Texas at Se eh Gen a> Gb as a an en an o> oD ahaa ao i 9 7 
Os incttinet- Sle catinnaann gitriee an 4.5 
FIED a ibtennrcteieteenentiantosnns avinistte== = 4.9 
SE ee 6.0 
RII RR, Ai aa 61.2 
Rl i de er i a mien 65.0 
ee ning dnanningrinttintaenen pues me 67.8 
EIR SES Re eS 8 RR Se Sa 68. 4 
SD sercindipriben diitinin «ito <tttien ints mm = TE 7 
ST I iar secissesaihitetilblchsat dabinstee ene 0 76.0 
FUE SN ire cine ieecwwcceo= 86.9 
I ss iaticlintecbilin nen inn eitimnno 87.3 
Nee cite 92.9 
Es tres a Airtel Ss Clan en entegeenas wo aan 3 
Nos os ani Saldtenomahntenattin teh aig otrde-en = 0 No data 
att a axe dl wx ciincieeeptiveaavees sotmiatindinies tienen No dat 
SINIINT crisided 3s cctilice, ob dhccliees bose Weioniddbiigeesaee = No data 
ea i ee a} No data 
I, Soa Ri sg Coats ekiseccesnn-- No data 
ee Sea poten kot Bee. No data 
PeR ak cote Seu No data 
a a aid iid dbs aisles kde cnpem = No data 
Bee SE cits cceccouee one No data 
BOGE RIMMOCRs oo on ee gc cee No data 
RS thee wn BU eis Daeean No data 
gE NARS ETS ee ee Ee No data 
WU A ch ees iitianaebnea— No data 


The last two tables I insert are equally 
indicative of the need for school aid to 
Michigan and other States of the Union. 


They are from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, published in a 
school facilities survey. ‘The first shows 
the number of units which are now in 
use ‘and the number of which should be 
abandoned: 





Percent 
EE I ic cb camesieearnkaowienne 3. 64 
BOC TOO... cnn ct cmeschecnmtamenan 3.48 
WOW BERRI. wb cn kdb dbedim antes 3.13 
WEEN. nc cndutiuccgednicusdandindeeie 3.10 
DUNG iii. in esis ii dieinin nla 3. 05 
SII i intid he odciinpteh Bien tne 3. 03 
WCC is hin occ dstiteniidtatastaois 3.02 
IIR. octthnninetneid nttinnsect nchdainmen 3.02 
() (2) 
Now in use 
Com- 
States bined 
Ele- Sec- ele- 
men- |ondary| men- 
tary tary- 
sec- 
ondary 


(a) (b) © ( 








Alabama.......-- 947 50 1, 211 2, 208 827 g 535 | 1,370 || New Hampshire_- 417 
Arizona..........- 268 OE i enka 314 32 SB Bdesscunn 35 OT <. osu 1, 465 
Arkansas. ........ 730 128 775 1, 633 345 4 164 513 || New Mexico____.- 623 
California........| 3,771 678 16 4, 465 698 37 6 74t || North --| 1,416 
Colorado.........| 1,203 125 173 1, 501 459 10 24 493 || Oklahoma__-_.___. 1, 684 
Connecticut. ....- 701 70 59 830 ll 2 5 18 |} Oregon. _.~=-..- 1, 080 
Pieris... ..nc0s 144 299 | 1,362 334 12 24 370 || Pennsylvania..._. 5, 642 
Gewtgla...cscccuia 195 602} 2,890 | 1,307 35 196 | 1,538 || Rhode Island 267 
Indiana........... 241 545 | 2,268 578 18 71 667 ys 3, 437 
SDD. ~ shcdeenticbetinal 170 722 1, 384 41 6 22 69 || Texas__._.. 4, 272 
Kansas_-_.- 323 236 | 3,906) 1,430 62 48 | 1,540 || Vermont._ 652 
Keutucky-~ 116 392} 4,516] 3,471 13 52 536 |} Washington -_-_-___- 1, 102 
Louisiana__ 34 510 | 1,839 610 2 25 637 || West 3, 375 
Maine.__.. oil 132 67 1, 357 673 62 10 745 || Wisconsin ._.....-. 5, 205 
Maryland_._..... 146 92 951 150 Beau 153 |} Alaska_........... 129 
Massachusetts....| 1,273 307 439; 2,019 455 61 109 625 |} Hawaii_........-. 127 
Michigan_........ 4, 292 235 456 | 4,983 1, 897 25 19 | 1,941 || Puerto Rico......| 1,097 
Minnesota........ 3, 937 115 428 | 4,480/ 3,246 6 7 | 3,259 

Mississippi.......| 2,512 60 606 | 3,268; 2,030 }........ 77 | 2,107 38 States__.....- 
Montana......... 1, 169 48 138 | 1,355 218 12 59 389 

Nevada. ......<.- 169 v7 19 205 35 i i 37 United States. 
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States 
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(b) (ec) 


—<__x_neneneo | ects | ett ste tsa “iia, mal CC | LLL CC | A | LL | | | LA | LLL 













(3) 
Should be abandoned 
by 1959-60 


(2) 
































! 
| 
Ele- Sec- 
men- | ondary 17 
y | 
(a) (a) (b) 1) 

510 282 19 } 309 

1, 729 230 ll 
823 22 10 8 
2, 344 WE Ba cieisd 2k j 552 
2, 403 48 18 > 
1, 271 43 3 . 

6,855 | 2, 657 90 8 

329 WP Btu ans 48 
3,941 | 2,374 5 2, 388 
5,875 | 1, 084 177 1, 725 
737 358 7 400 
1, 483 30 iss 32 
3, 752 916 9 933 
5, 686 695 2 699 
155 2 1 4 
181 PE iieitidthiinneo ao 14 
1 s 
737 | 2,051 |31, 0s 
8, 929 | 16,956 |120, 088 | 38,965 | 1,015 | 2,824 42,>04 

i 
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The last table from the same source 
above shows the outlay required for 





meeting school plant needs is substantial, 
and shows still more substantial deficits 
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for the States and municipalities in 
meeting these needs: 


TABLE J.—Estimated capital outlay of projected plans for meeting school plant needs by 1959-60: Totals for States, and for administrative 
units with inadequate applicable capital outlay resources, within the law and customary practice in the respective Slates at the time of 


the survey 


eee ee 









{Financial data in thousands! 

















i 
: For administrative units with inadequate | For administrative units with inadequrte 
For entire State applicable capitai ontlay resources (with- For entire State | applicable capital outlay resources (with 
in the limitations of law and customary | | in the limitations of law and customary 
practice) i practite) P 
SI eae a a Rissa! | 
State State | ee OEE a 
Applicable | Number | A pplicable 
Number capital Com- of ad- |Number!} eapital Com- 
of such Costs outlay et minis- | Costs | of such Costs outlay puted 
units resources deficits trative | units resources deficits 
(see p. 27) units | (see p. 27) 

a) (4) (5) (6) (7) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
same Mane P< ci ee os 2 eceaamee at ee — 
alabama.:...caseeu 108 | $350, 411 $16, 337 | $334,074 || New Hampshire ! 234 $45, 326 26 | $31,946 19, 623 $12, 32% 
Ariiesie. «asdaehaes 62 63, 651 39, 222 24, 429 || New Jersey.____-- 546 | 506, 659 395 | 440, 120 20 440, 120 
Arkansas_--.--. 375 185, 233 § 128, 914 ||} New Mexico !____ 104 | 123,073 73 115, 721 1, 442 114, 279 
California....-.-2-- 146 | 1, 264, 665. 645, 717 618, 948 || Nevth Carolina. ___| 174 303, 693 155 | 259,119 100, 002 150, 117 
Calotalia ae 51 44, 636 30, 972 13, 664 || Okiahoma.......--| 1,845 | 211.142] 1,014 | 205,137 60.752} 144, 285 
Connecticut. ._...- ad 170, 484 77, 581 92, 903 Oregon__. ae 766 104, 233 71 23, 930 12, 881 11, 049 
Florida... cccaaaes 38 131, 422 71, 310 60,112 || Pennsylvania____- 2,505 | 871,125 1, 989 | 798, 963 165, 338 633, 625 
(leOrgia . .222-2, 00+ 187 426, 338 244, 796 181, 542 || Rhode Island ______| 38 | i4, 334 | 31 | 63,114 6, 920 56, 194 
Indiana._....-.-.-- 424 318, 100 127, 000 191, 100 |} Tennessee ___._._.-_| 150 337, 476 | 139 | 310,916 104, 380 206, 536 
loWs..-- -cssdeekieab- 198 82, 665 42,154 40, 511 ||} Texas-.............} 2,030] 862,059 126 543, 158 88, 671 454, 487 
Kansa8....dkigewseo< 195 292, 460 180, 455 112, 005 Vermont.____..... | 263 | 36, 568 70 21, 551 14, 987 6, 564 
Kentucky....-s---- 127 305, 565 108, 514 197,051 |} Washington. _____- §24 | 242, 240 104 184, 502 48, 948 135, 554 
Louisiana_.....-.-- 19 49, 974 35, 234 14,740 ||} West Virginia____- 55 106, 608 | 42 90, 299 32, 161 58, 138 
Maine . . -sucseedun. 343 77, 176 19, 690 57, 486 || Wisconsin . -._._-- |} 5,778] 189,074 | 280 70, OOF 33, 215 36, 880 
Maryland isosccs< 24 | 280, 130 67,138 | 212,992 || Alaska.__....-_____] 31} 20, 876 | 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts. ..-. 146 213, 748 131, 368 82, 380 || Hawaii ania 5 | 42, 548 | 5 42, 548 15, 929 6, 619 

Michigan __.....--- 180 239, 038 162, 476 76, 562 || Puerto Rico__-_..- 77 | 16,348 | (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Minnesota !......-- 158 172, 589 108, 354 64, 235 j— . — —-~— oa —___—_|— a= 
Mississippi 'z.....- 63 61, 832 41, 689 20, 143 38 States......... | 42,509 (11,630,883 | 7,513 | 7,941,267 | 2,918,061 | 5, 023, 206 

Montana .....<cceo- 35 7, 000 4,500 2, 500 | ecepemenememate S ccnctaelenatas - - ' 
Nevade. ckibbewets. 22 3, 031 1, 986 1, 045 United States 4. co enlace 16, 013, 882 |----=-=-- 10, 933, 866 4, 017, 708 6, 916, 158 
' ' 





1 Data based on local planning areas instead of local school administrative units. 
2 All of the 395 deficit units have exhausted their statutory bonding capacity. 
: The territory is a single fiscat unit for school construction, with applicable re- 


sources of $21,953,000 and a deficit of $24,415,000. 


Even a casual perusal of the statistics 
shows that Mr. Schimmel is in error. 

One of the best sources of authority 
in speaking for all the people of a State 
is the Governor. In’ Michigan we have 
a remarkable Governor, the Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams, elected last fall 
for the fifth time, by one of the largest 
majorities given any Governor in the 
history of the State. His position is that 
Michigan needs Federal aid for construc- 
tion of schools. It is superfluous to say 
that position has been supported by the 
people of the State at the polls. 

The summation of this is found in a 
statement by Mr. Albert J. Phillips, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association, made before the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, showing the need for a Federal 
school construction program: 

STATEMENT IN Favor OF FEDERAL AID FOR 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION SUBMITTED BY ALBERT 
J. PHILLIPS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Michigan schools need both Federal and 

State aid for school construction if they are 

to meet the school buildings needs of the 

near future and over a long range period. 

This is due to the following factors: 

1. The annual enrollment increases are 
now 70,000 pupils per year. These will be 
higher within a few years. This calls for 
an additional 2,200 classrooms per year for 
the elementary grades. Other school facili- 


in the fall of 1954. 


ties are necessary in addition to these class- 
room needs. 

2. Michigan will soon need additional 
junior high schools, and later senior high 
schools in addition to the elementary school 
needs. The cost of high schools is greater 
than that for elementary schools. 

3. Increasing costs of school construction 
is proving to be an acute problem in many 
school districts. 

4. Some districts already are overburdened 
by high millage levies for the retirement of 
school bonds. 

5. Many districts are now levying excessive- 
ly high combined millages for school opera- 
tion and debt retirement. These added to 
the millage levies for other governmental 
units (city and county) have produced ex- 
tremely high millage rates on property in 
these school districts. 

6. Increasing interest ratés, which have 
more than doubled in the past few years, are 
going to prevent the construction of many 
school buildings. If interest rates on school 
bonds could be reduced this would help a 
great deal. 

7. Some areas, especially in southeastern 
Michigan, are growing so rapidly in popula- 
tion that the schools have hundreds of chil- 
dren added to their enrollments before many 
of the homes are placed on the assessment 
rolls. 

8. The school building needs up to June 
30, 1956 were estimated at about $423,500 - 
000. There is a great backlog of school 
construction and needed repairs. 

Michigan has done a great deal to solve 
its school building needs. The Michigan 


4 Projected on the basis of enrollments in all States and Territories, rounded to 


79 


thousands, from data reported from 38 States enrolling 72.62965 percent of the pupils 


Education Association in 1948 initiated and 
secured the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which changed the period for 
bond issues from “up to 5 years” to “up to 
20 years.” 

This was the greatest single move in help- 
ing to solve our school building needs. 

The following data will show how Mich- 
igan moved forward on this problem: 

















1 
Bnilding Debt 
Year and site retire- Total 

fund ment 
1940-41 b= ag $410, 000 | $9, 690, 000 |$10, 100, 000 
eas } 340, 000 9, 650,000 | 9, 990, 000 
eae | 310,000 | 9, 270,000 | 9, 580, 000 
1943-44. _... saniaknaie | 1,300,000 | 14, 120,000 | 15, 420, 000 
1944-45_...........| 1,960,000 | 12,830,000 | 14, 790, 000 
SE wktncoseens | 2,910, 000 7, 270, 000 | 10, 180, 000 
ra | 5,300,000 | 7,060,000 | 12, 360, 000 
Di teldntwbeccs | 9,980,000; 7, 240,000 | 17, 220,000 


{ 





AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION PASSED 
NOVEMBER 1948 


| | 
13, 220,000 | &, 990, OO@ed 22, 210, 000 


Mit ee 

1949-50__.._..__- 19, 360,000 | 13, 290,000 | 32, 650, 000 
Menus. 17, 170,000 | 17,810,000 | 34, 980, 000 
1951-52__........_._! 17, 550,000 | 23, 130,000 | 40, 680, 000 
1952-53__..........| 17, 560,000 | 29, 560, 000 47, 120, 000 
1953-54___.- i aback | 21, 600, 000 | 36, 540,000 | 58, 140,000 
1906-86... icack.. | 26, 520,000 | 47,940,000 | 74, 460, 000 

| 


| 


Another constitutional amendment was 
passed in April 1955. We do not have data 
as yet on building and site fund and debt 
retirement payments for 1955-56. 
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The following data will give information 
on the extent to which school-bond issues 
have been voted in Michigan since the MEA 
sponsored amendment was adopted in No- 
vember 1948: 


July 1, 1949, to Jan. 1, 1950_-_. 
Jan. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950_-.. 
July 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1951... 
Jan. 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952_-.. 
July 1, 1951, to Jan. 1, 1952... 
Jan. 1, 1952, to July 1, 1952_... 
July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953... 
July 1, 1953, to Jan. 1, 1954_-_. 
Jan. 1, 1954, to July 1, 1954___. 
July 1, 1954, to Jan. 1, 1955... 
Jan. 1, 1955, to July 1, 1955_--- 
July 1, 1955, to Jan. 1, 1956.... 54, 093, 500 
Jan. 1, l»S@ to July 1, 1956.... 92,'718, 500 
July 1, 1956, t Jan. 1, 66, 242, 650 


$29, 446, 790 
25, 892, 800 
17, 765, 100 
28, 964, 000 
22, 984, 390 
24, 067, 000 
64, 096, 015 
28, 422, 500 
59, 623, 900 
48, 635, 825 
25, 736, 500 


1957... 


In spite of the fine support given by 
Michigan’s property taxpayers, the school- 
building problem is becoming increasingly 
acute. The present State superintendent 
of public instruction has appointed a State 
committee to study the problem and offer 
suggestions as to possible solutions. 

The Michigan Education Association on 
April 6, 1956, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We urge immediate action by the United 
States Congress in providing aid to the States 
for the construction of public school build- 
ings, especially the appropriations of funds 
as proposed by the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, 
without the inclusion of the Powell pro- 
posal which we believe would prevent the 
passage of much needed legislation for 
construction of schools.”’ 


—_——— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: ; 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 744-point type; 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
decuments or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RrEcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words ~‘Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 3 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. ‘This 
cule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
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Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the fina) 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNncressiona. Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex. 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript js 

/accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shalj 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de. 
bate or to comm inications from State legis. 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congréss. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consicereq 
as @ single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficia] 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Concressiona, 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shail indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as.to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
. Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEessIoNnaL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies-may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Pablic Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
 ~onpamaag (U. &S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Sovereignty, Civilization, and Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


* Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Beat], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief state- 
ment prepared by him, a letter from Gov- 
ernor McKeldin to President Eisenhower, 
and the text of an address delivered by 
Governor McKeldin at the Chicago 
World Trade Conference. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


The distinguished Governor of the Free 
State of Maryland, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
delivered a very significant speech recently 
before the Chicago World Trade Conference. 
In it the Governor expressed his concern 
over the fact that, at times in the past, 
there has been a gap between America’s 
stated objective of increased world trade and 
our occasional lapse into unwise protection- 
ism as typified by the unfortunate 50 percent 
increase in duties in Swiss-watch ports. 
Governor McKeldin underlined this point by 
adding the following statement: 

“T have had a few occasions in the past to 
comment in particular on the injury to the 
Swiss-watch import trade by restrictive Gov- 
ernment actions over the last several years, 
and now it faces threatened imposition of 
quotas based on cleims of defense essential- 
ity. Regardless of whether or not the do- 
mestic industry can properly be regarded as 
essential to our national defense, it is clear 
to me that import quotas will not serve the 
purpose of maintaining the vigor of this do- 
mestic industry—or of any other industry. 
Iam convinced that the imposition of such 
devices only serves to harass trade—com- 
merce which is so patently essential to our 
common security position. Far from ex- 
panding restrictions, we should liberalize 
them and expand trade instead. I have 
recommended to President Eisenhower, and I 
reaffirm today my conviction that beneficial 
psychological and foreign-policy results 
would flow from a revocation of the 1954 tar- 
iff increase on watches. This would be 
& bold stroke that could not fail to achieve 
good results both at home and abroad.” 

Governor McKeldin has sent a copy of this 
speech to President Eisenhower and, in his 
covering i the Governor warned the 
President t he is apt to be faced with a 
mounting drive for import quotas on 
watches, bicycles, and many other products, 
frequently based on a questionable claim by 
domestic manufacturers of their essentiality 
to national security. He urged the Presi- 
dent not to yield to such pressures, but to 
continue to stand by the principles enunci- 
ated in his inaugural address when he re- 
jected the “fortress America” concept. 

Because of the thought-provoking char- 
acter of the ions of Governor Mc- 
Keldin in his speech and in his letter to 





Appendix 


President Eisenhower, and because I believe 
that his opinions can be of value to all of 
us, whether we agree or disagree with him, I 
request unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of today’s REcorp. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 

Annapolis, Md., March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: As I have expressed 
to you on other occasions, I am in full accord 
with your continued efforts to increase the 
strength and security of the free world 
through policies designed to expand mutu- 
ally beneficial trade and I try to lend support 
to these efforts at every opportunity. 

It was especially gratifying to me, there- 
fore, to note that in your memorable Inaugu- 
ral Address you reaffirmed your deep com- 
mitment to this philosophy by rejecting the 
“fortress America’ concept. It was mean- 
ingful, also, to read in your recent report to 
the Congress the affirmation that “our na- 
tional trade policy, which seeks to promote 
the continued growth of mutually profitable 
world trade, is thus doubly in the self-inter- 
est of the United States; it furthers both 
our prosperity and our national security.”’ 

The principles embodied in these recent 
statements of yours have served me well in 
the preparation of an address which I made 
several days ago at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference. As I believe it may be of par- 
ticular interest to you, I am attaching a copy 
of the speech herewith. 

In this speech at Chicago before a larce 
gathering of businessmen engaged in inter- 
national trade, I emphasized an essential 
concomitant of the principles to which you 
have given experssion and support: That it 
is the special responsibility of the business 
community to exercise its influence in en- 
larging the area of freedom for the conduct 
of world trade. I stressed the need for sus- 
tained interest and effort on the part of those 
businessmen and others who recognize the 
vital importance of expanded international 
trade. Only through such widespread under- 
standing can we avoid further undermining 
of our trade objectives such as occurred when 
tariffs on Swiss watch imports were, unfor- 
tunately, increased by 50 percent in 1954. 
As I have mentioned previously, I do believe 
that beneficial psychological and foreign 
policy results would flow from a revocation 
of this tariff increase, and a more economic 
and more effective means of aiding the do- 
mestic industry might be developed if, in- 
deed, such aid is merited. 

I am disturbéd to see today the threat 
of import quotas in both the Swiss watch 
and English bicycle cases. The use of such 
quotas, as I mentioned in my address, is 
alien to our free enterprise system because 
they stifle trade and tend to divert it into 
unnatural and artificial channels. Most 
alarming to me is the excessive clamor of 
protectionists for the use of import quotas 
in the name of national security. This 
proposition—at least, any promiscuous ad- 
herence to such a proposition—stands in bold 
contradition to your forthright rejection of 
the “fortress America” concept. 

Therefore, at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference last week, I took this occasion 
to call for a removal of restraints that in- 
hibit foreign trade and to emphasize the 


need for acting with application and con- 
sistency if we are to achieve the goals we 
seek. One significant example is the present 
need for the Congress to endorse without 
further delay your repeated requests” for 
enactment of legislation authorizing United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Such an expression of 
leadership spells not only an important mile- 
stone in the course of world trade—it also 
represents enlightened self-interest by the 
acknowledged leader of the free world. 

I hope that my efforts to gain increasing 
support for the principles you espouse will 
yield fruitful results and that the national 
interest will, as it must, eclipse the narrow 
goals of those who press for the restriction 
of imports. Clearly, the realization of this 
objective is of major importance in our con- 
tinuing endeavors to achieve a true and dura- 
ble security for the Nation and, in fact, for 
the free world itself. 

With highest regards and all good wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. McKELDIN, 
Governor of Maryland. 


“SOVEREIGNTY, CIVILIZATION, AND SHIPS 


“(Address by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Maryland, Chicago World Trade Confer- 
ence) 

“The word ‘sovereignty’ has come into in- 
creasingly common use in this country in 
recent years, especially in the dozen years 
that the cold war has been raging. I wish 
I could say that it has come into increas- 
ingly widespread understanding; but I am 
afraid that the facts would not bear out any 
such claim. 

“As a matter of fact, it has always been 
an ill-defined word. Some of the shrewdest 
brains in the world among lawyers, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen have struggled to de- 
fine it exactly, but with only partial suc- 
cess. Webster’s Dictionary offers three defi- 
nitions, of which perhaps the most definite 
is “the power that determines and adminis- 
ters the government of a state in the final 
analysis,” which leaves the inquirer free to 
settle upon practically anything he wishes. 

“Certainly in the United States the power 
‘that determines and administers the gov- 
ernment’ is very diffuse. Congress has part 
of it, the President has part, the Supreme 
Court has part; but I do not understand how 
any candid man can seriously maintain that 
all three branches of the Government put 
together have all of it ‘in the final analysis.’ 
At this moment we are shuddering at the 
threat of war in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent and Congress are making e¥ery effort 
to avoid it and in that I am sure they have 
the sympathy of the Supreme Court. Yet it 
may come, and if it does, to that extent this 
Government will be ‘determined and admin- 
istered’ by forces beyond our control. 

“In this sense, the ‘power that deter- 
mines * * * the government of a state’'— 
the force that confronts and challenges the 
government—is external in nature. Re- 
cently the President asked the Congres; for 
a declaration of support, for a vote of 
confidence, in the exercise of the influence 
and power of this Government in meeting 
this challenge. In the final analysis, he 
asked the Congress, the body representative 
of the people, to express the support of the 
American people. In a democracy no al- 
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ternative course is possible. ‘In the final 
analysis’—as that phrase is used .in the 
definition of sovereignty—can only ‘mean 
the people, the electorate who freely deter- 
mine their government and the policies, 
both active and responsive, that their gov- 
ernment will pursue. 

“I cannot fail to observe in passing, that 
it is dangerously mischievous to attempt to 
interfere with or impair the essential func- 
tion of sovereignty—that is, the conduct 
ef foreign relations—through ‘Brickeriza- 
tion’ of presidential powers. 

“Even within our own borders, govern- 
ment can do no more than direct and to 
some extent control forces that it did not 
create and could not subdue, if it wished to 
do so. One of the most powerful of these 
is commerce, or in the older,-and in some 
respects better term, ‘world trade.’ The 
typical American trader is a private citizen 
engaged in what he regards as private busi- 
ness. The last thing he wants is to be 
saddled with any responsibility for the con- 
duct of public affairs and most certainly he 
cherishes no ambition to regulate the affairs 
of foreigners, which he associates with 
sovereignty. 

“Nevertheless, regardless of his wishes, he 
exercises part of the power ‘that determines 
and administers’ our national policy ‘in the 
final analysis.’ The conditions of modern 
life impose a certain measure of sovereignty 
on him, and unless he recognizes this and 
accepts the implications, he will not serve 
his country well. In the long run he will 


not serve himself well, either, although for ~ 


a short time he may profit at the country’s 
expense. 

“What I wish to emphasize here is the 
special responsibility that American busi- 
nessmen—particularly those businessmen 
who are engaged in foreign trade—have in 
helping give direction to our foreign-trade 
policy. The determination of -the posture 
that our country assumes in the conduct of 
commerce among nations is an essential re- 
sponsibility of the business community. 

“The traditional policy of our country has 
been to encourage the maximum expression 
of individual preferences, initiative, and ern- 
terprise in the marketplace. This policy has 
brought great benefits to the economy and 
rewards to the participants. The logic of 
such a policy is equally applicable both with 
respect to domestic trade as well as to for- 
eign commerce. Yet there are those in the 
business community who would wittingly 
subject our foreign trade, and the American 
business community that is engaged in such 
trade, to restrictions and harassments. In- 
deed, if such restraints were applied to their 
own domestic affairs, these would be de- 
scribed by them at the very least as ‘undue 
Government interference.’ 

“Is there any reason why freedom of en- 
terprise should stop at the shoreline? Clear- 
ly, the answer must be ‘No.’ 

“There cannot be one logic which applies 
to domestic trade and another to our for- 
eign trade: To do so is to imperil our own 
economy. Our export trade accounts for 
over 3 million American jobs and for com- 
merce that maintains our ports and mer- 
chant fleet. The simple arithmetic of logic 
and experience shows that we cannot export 
unless we import. And we must remember 
that imports not only support our exports 
but afford us supplies of essential and stra- 
tegic raw materials that sustain our indus- 
tries and offer competition which lends vigor 
to our industry and sharpens its enterprise. 

“But, as important as is foreign trade to 
our Nation’s economy and to our livelihood, 
such trade has assumed another dimension 
of critical importance in the middie of the 
20th century. Trade nurtures and sustains 
the economies of our allies and of the entire 
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free world community. Threats to their 
trade are threats to their very economic life. 
By the same token, the opportunity to ex- 
pand trade offers them the promise of eco- 
nomic progress and growth. 

“This is a setting in which we must re- 
gard the future of United States trade and 
tariff policy. And it is a future that is veiled 
in uncertainty and beclouded by lack of clear 
_purpose on the part of the American people. 
We can do no better than to chart our course 
as did President Eisenhower in his 
and memorable inaugural address. You will 
recall that he shunned the vague and illu- 
sory picture of a fortress America—a safe and 
solitary refuge in a sea of trouble. He pro- 
claimed America’s irrecovable commitment 
to a unity of purpose with world com- 
munity. Our strength is the common 
strength of free nations; our future inexor- 
abiy entwined with that of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

“We are prepared to make sacrifices to 
achieve our common purpose: to shoulder 
the burden of armaments and to support the 
cost of essential programs of economic as- 
sistance. There is one thing, however, 
which we can and must do which will in- 
volve no cost but which will bring a harvest 
of mutual benefits to all the participants. 
That is to remove the restraints that inhibit 
foreign trade and to permit the expansion 
of such trade as conditions of the market 
place and the activity of the business com- 
munity will permit. 

“It saddens me to observe that our citi- 
zenry does not appear willing to give the 
support to this objective which it merits and 
requires in order to be brought to reality. 
The impetus of the 23 years of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program has silackened. 
Instead of further tariff reduction, we have 
seen the expansion of escape clauses and 
higher duties imposed on such products as 
Swiss watches and British bicycles. 

“I have emphasized that, in the conduct 
of foreign relations, the exercise of sovereign 
power must be accomplished without hin- 
drance. We must recognize that trade rela- 
tions are no less a part of foreign relations 
than diplomacy itself. Yet the free conduct 
of trade relations is threatened by restrictive 
restraints and compromises which can only 
sap the vigor of our policy and cast doubt 
upon our intentions. ~- 

“The treatment of British bicycles, Swiss 
watches, woolens and cotton textiles from 
Japan has become an unfortunate symbol of 
our trade policy to many of our free-word 
friends. Such actions and threats of restric- 
tive action spell.inconsistency in our trade- 
agreement commitments and inject uncer- 
tainty into the conduct of world trade. It is 
particularly ironic that the tariff increases 
on watches and bicycles have not satisfied 
the domestic industries; now they seek com- 
pound protection through import quotas. 

“We have thus seen, as well, increased 
pressure for the use of quotas to.restrict im- 
ports—quotas which are alien to our free- 
enterprise system because they involve di- 
rect intervention in the market place for the 
purpose of controlling and allocating trade: 
Foreign traders who have chafed over the use 
of such restrictions by foreign countries dur- 
ing the postwar period of reconstruction 
know too well how quotas stifle trade and 
tend to direct it into unnatural and artificial 
channels. 

“Perhaps most alarming is the clamor on 
the part of protectionists for the use of im- 
port quotas based on the contention that a 
domestic industry is essential to the national 
defense. Nothing is more contradictory to 
® rejection of the ‘fortress America’ con- 
cept. Nothing would more directly alienate 
our allies than to limit our imports by mak- 
ing use of so thoroughly ee a de- 
vice as import quotas. 
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“I have had a few occasions in the p 
to comment in particular on the injury 
the Swiss watch import trade by restrict ve 
Government actions over the last sevyers) 
years, and now it faces threatened im posi- 
tion of quotas based on claims of defe; 
essentiality. Regardless of whether or ; 
the domestic industry can properly be re- 
garded as essential to our national defen 
it is clear to me that import quotas wi il] 
not serve the purpose of maintaining :h,; 
vigor of this domestic industry—or of 4), 
other industry. I am convinced that the 
imposition of such devices only serves jo 
harass trade—commerce which is so patent|y 
essential to our common security position 
Far from expanding restrictions, we should 
liberalize them and- expand trade instead. 
I have recommended to President Elsen- 
hower and I reaffirm today my convictio: 
that beneficial psychological and foreign pol- 
icy results would flow from a revocation of 
the 1954 tariff increase on Swiss watches 
This would be a bold stroke that could not 
fail to achieve good results both at home 
and abroad. 

“It is well to emphasize again and acain 
that international commerce has a quality 
of essentiality of its own. For commerce is 
now and has been from the beginning of re- 
corded history the lifeblood of civilization. 
At times various nations have sealed their 
borders against the trader, and centuries of 
stagnation have been the invariable result. 
China before the 16th century is the most 
conspicuous example, but Japan, India, 
Korea, and Tibet are others. Only where 
trade moves does civilization really live; and 
only where trade moves briskly does civiliza- 
tion grow strong and great. Can it be de- 
nied, then, that in the final analysis the 
trader exercises power that determines the 
destiny of the state? 

“It is true enough that this sovereignty 
of tradé is far from absolute, but it exists 
as certainly as the power exercised by the 
three branches of Government. It is part, 
and a highly important part, of the complex 
of forces that must be brought to work in 
unison if the Nation is to play successfully 
the part to which destiny is plainly calling it 

“If I could tell you how these forces are 
to be brought into focus, I could solve all 
the problems of statecraft and half the prob- 
lems of business, here and now. I am not 
oracle enough for that; but I have wisdom 
enough—and so have you—to know that the 
problem will never be solved except by men 
who have faced it squarely, who know that 
some responsibility for the solution lies upon 
them, and who work vigorously to discharge 
that responsibility. 

“I am reminded of a wise phrase of We: 
dell Willkie’s which is found in his book o 
essays entitled ‘An American es: 
Willkie wrote, ‘Our sovereignty is not some- 
thing to be hoarded, but something to be 
used.’ 

“Your sovereignty as citizens and as busi- 
nessmen engaged in foreign trade must be 
used and ised for when—and I refuse to 
say ‘if—when the men who control the 
movement of American commerce solve the 
perplexities that harass them today and gain 
a clear conception of the part they can play 
and how it should be played, an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of our international 
difficulties will disappear. I have no fear of 
any failure of either skill or will in Ameri- 
can businessmen; what I fear is the shortness 
of time left to us. Our position in the world 
is clouded by many obscurities and the work 

‘of clearing them away is bound to be diffi- 
cult; but with firmness, good will, and mu- 
tual confidence it can be done, and when 
it is done a large share of the credit will 
belong to the traders who have kept the 
blood stream of civilization moving.” 
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Mounting Federal Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


or NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
a constituent in regard to mounting 
Federal expenditures. This letter ap- 

in the March 25, 1957, issue of 
the Manchester Union Leader. I should 
like to insert also the lead editorial from 
that issue entitled “Ruinous Indeed,” 
and which refers to the letter. This 
jetter is typical of the great volume of 
communications on the subject which I 
have received since the opening of this 
session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 

SPENDING INTO NATIONAL RUIN 

(The lead editorial on this page today, 
Ruinous Delay, refers to a letter to Senator 
Briwces from Roland P. Genest, Champagne’s 
Super Markets vice president. A copy of that 
letter appears below. Reprinting it is indeed 
a public service.) 

Deak SENATOR Bripces: Unfortunately, it 
was necessary for me to cut short my recent 
visit to Washington. I had intended to call 
upon you personally to air my views on a 
subject which I believe is of paramount 
concern to people of our country today— 
Government spending. In my opinion, it is 
needlessly exorbitant with the attendant 
result that taxes are eating up consumer 
incomes and are well on their way to sti- 
fling the incentives of all businesses. I can 
vouch for these two evils from personal ex- 
perience, both as a wage earner and as a 
responsible executive in a New Hampshire 
business with a sales volume of approxi- 
mately $12 million annually. 

Being in a rapidly growing business, we 
are consciously aware of the fact that costs 
of all types have been mounting for several 
years. However, we have never felt that 
there was ever an excuse for not practicing 
the most rigid economies possible, at all 
times, to keep our costs at a minimum com- 
mensurate with these upward spirals. As a 
matter of record, these upward spirals have 
caused us to exercise even more caution and 
scrutiny in the setting of our budgets and 
our needs. 

The Government’s current spending is be- 
coming ruinous. It is going on with a reck- 
less abandon that reminds me of a nou- 
veau riche *family who wastes its newly 
acquired riches on a multitude of things 
it never had and doesn’t need simply be- 
cause the money is there and it appears 
that there is plenty more where that came 
from. But everyone knows of the wells that 
eventually run dry when nobody thought 
they ever would. 


allocations. In other words, exercising 

most solid principles of business—“getting 
& dollar’s value for each dollar spent,” is 
badly needed now. Foreign aid is more vital 
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of sound businesslike coordination of all 
efforts. The growing feeling on the part of 
the Government to-~play big brother and as- 
sume the responsibility for many question- 
able costs in the matters of housing, schools, 
agriculture, and health insurance is cause 
for great alarm for the serious-thinking peo- 
ple of this country. 

The cause for alarm is the greater because 
these excesses are being carried out under a 
Republican administration—an administra- 
tion which violently criticized the terrible 
wastefulness of the previous Democratic ad- 
ministration. The American people are sick 
to death of these extravegances. Having once 
hopefully turned to the Republican Party for 
relief from these abuses, they find this relief 
has not been forthcoming. 

I am concerned and practically every busi- 
nessman with whom I come in contact is 
deeply concerned about the needless excesses 
of current Government spending and stifling 
taxation. 

Something must be done soon to restore 
adequate incentives to individual wage 
earners and businesses to keep our country 
and its economy on a safe, secure, and sound 
keel. 

I urgently request that you invest your 
sincere and wholehearted efforts, and enlist 
the support of all of your colleagues in a 
concerted effort to eliminate wasteful, point- 
less Government spending, and unnecessary 
taxation. 

Very sincerely yours. 
ROLAND P. GENEST. 

P. S—I am and have been a Republican 
all my life. 


Rvuinous INDEED 


Cuts in the heavy spending in Washington 
will be made only if the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives hear from the folks back home by 
way of letters such as the letter written to 
Senator Brinces by Roland P. Genest, vice 
president in charge of operations of Cham- 
pagne’s supermarkets. That correspondence 
appears on this page today. Let enough 
Americans write, telegraph, and phone their 
Senators and Representatives and tell them 
that the budget should be cut, and it will be. 

The Genest letter is especially encourag- 
ing. One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
last decade has been the fact that both on 
the State of New Hampshire and on the 
Washington level prominent businessmen 
and other community leaders have aban- 
doned the principles of thrift in Government 
by which this Nation grew great. Moreover, 
these same leaders have been leading the 
clamor for more spending. Therefore, to 
have a business leader of Mr. Genest’s stature 
writing so strongly to Senator Brinces is a 
most heartening event. 

Indeed, as Mr. Genest says, “the Govern- 
ment’s current spending is becoming ruin- 
ous.” 

The rush to ruin will be stopped only if 
all of us let the spenders in Washington 
know we want an end to their extravagance. 


Toward European Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the signing of the common market 
and Euratom pacts in Rome 2 days ago 
was one of the most significant steps in 
the history of strife-torn Europe. I be- 
lieve its significance has received gen- 
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eral recognition from the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from today’s edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune summarizing this 
event be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TowarpD EvurRoPrpean UNITY 

The international reaction to the signing 
of the common market and Euratom pacts 
in Rome was what might have been expect- 
ed—pleasure in Washington, imprecations in 
Moscow, and quiet satisfaction among the 
European peoples who stand to gain most 
from the new agreements. What the signa- 
tories of the six European countries have 
done is to agree to weld their 160 million 
citizens into a single economic unit. Their 
objectives are to remove the customs bar- 
riers and trade quotas that now impede their 
commerce and to permit free exchange 
among them of labor, capital, and goods, 
Concurrently, they will pool their resources 
for the development of peacetime atomic 
energy. 

The six nations—France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg— 
have realistically allowed themselves a pe- 
riod estimated at from 12 to 17 years to make 
the national adjustments necessary for the 
complete establishment of the common mar- 
ket, The parliaments of the six nations in- 
volved must still give their approval, but 
steps toward clearing the way for the com- 
mon market and Euratom are expected to 
start at once. Aside from their purely eco- 
nomic aspects, Europe’s new communal ar- 
rangements are significant in their creation 
of a continental parliament, council of min- 
isters, and court of justice—all designed to 
further free commerce by lowering national 
barriers. 

In a sense, the signing of the agreements 
at Rome constitutes an acknowledgement of 
a fact of life that some Europeans have been 
reluctant to face—that neither France nor 
Germany nor the other nations can any 
longer stand alone and self-sufficient in a 
world of superpowers. A continent long 
rent by war and suspicion can hold its right- 
ful place in today’s world only if it pools 
its resources of peoples, goods, and ingenuity. 

The nations which signed the common 
market and Euratom pacts comprise 160 
million persons, including some of the most 
industrious and imaginative in-the world. 
Together they can produce and prosper; sep- 
arated they offer an easy target for the 
Soviet colossus on their east. That is why 
Moscow is disturbed at their decision to 
unite their resources; that is also why the 
free world welcomes their creation of so 
powerful a federation. Obstacles and road- 
blocks are still ahead, but in this historic 
meeting in Rome the statesmen have writ- 
ten in bright letters their conviction not 
that Europe is finished, but that Europe, as a 
great entity in the world, is just beginning. 


Outstanding Growth of North Central 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is a 


season when a great many annual re- 
ports are pouring out to the more than 
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814 million stockholders in publicly 
owned corporations. F 

These reports are read with interest by 
investors in terms of determining how 
the capital which they are risking is 
being utilized. The reports are likewise 
read with interest by public officials and 
citizens of the areas where companies 
play a crucial role in the economic life. 

It is natural, therefore, that we of 
Wisconsin should read with particular 
interest the annual report of one of the 
vital enterprises which means a great 
deal to our State and to its competitive 
position in this air age. I refer, of 
course, to America’s leading local air- 
line—North Central Airlines. 

I was pleased, therefore, as a citizen 
and as senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
to receive North Central’s 1956 annual 
report, just as I am pleased to note 
progress reflected in other reports of 
other fine enterprises serving my State. 

North Central, I should like to point 
out, last year established new passenger, 
air express, and airmail records, leading 
the Nation’s 13 local airlines. Indeed, 
North Central widened its margin of in- 
dustry leadership during the year by set- 
ting new records in plane-miles, pas- 
senger-miles, and commercial revenues. 

Thus, North Central concluded its 10th 
year of public service by not only racking 
up new achievements—thanks to its 1,000 
devoted employees—but by preparing 
even more intensively for a still more 
successful future. I understand that 
North Central has on file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board applications which, 
if approved, would expand the present 
system fivefold. 

I cite these facts now because I feel 
that one can hardly emphasize enough 
the community importance of this and 
other local airlines. 

America naturally follows with deep 
interest the progress of its great regional 
air carriers and its international car- 
riers. But too little public attention has 
been given thus far, I believe, to the 
indispensable job of the local airlines in 
building the economy of this great Na- 
tion, especially its smaller communities. 

I send to the desk a few selected para- 
graphs from the annual report of this 
company. I ask unanimous consent 
that the paragraphs be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, to be preceded 
by a list of its officers and directors. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NortTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 

General offices: 6201 34th Avenue South, 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors: H. N. Carr, Werner L. Christen- 
sen, Garnet F. DeCoursin,) Robert FP. Grover, 
Arthur E. A. Mueller,’ A. L. Wheeler, EK. B. 
Willett. 

Officers: Arthur E. A. Mueller, chairman of 
the board; H. N. Carr, president and general 
manager; Frank N. Buttomer, vice president, 
traffic and sales; R. H. Bendio, Sr., vice pres- 
ident, maintenance and engineering; Alvin 
D. Niemeyer, vice president, operations; Ar- 
thur E. Schwandt, vice president, industrial 
relations; Bernard Sweet, secretary-treasurer. 

Registrar and stock transfer agent: North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 








3 Executive committee. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1956 
North Central Airlines in 1956 again es- 


revenues for the Navion’s local airline indus- 
try. 

Commercial revenues totaled a record $6,- 
46,781 in 1956, an increase of 26 percent over 
1955. Operating costs were reduced from 
102.8 cents per plane-mile in 1955 to 99.6 
cents in 1956, one of the lowest in the indus- 
try. 


AGGRESSIVE ROUTE DEVELOPMENT 


North Central Airlines is executing one of 
the most aggressive route development pro- 
grams in the local service industry. In terms 
of route miles, North Central would become 
the Nation’s largest scheduled carrier if the 
Civil Aeronautic Board approves the major- 
ity of the new routes for which the com- 
pany has applied. The present system of 
51 cities in 9 States would be expanded to 
145 cities in 17 States and 1 Canadian pro- 
vince. It would reach east to Buffalo, N. Y., 
south to Kansas City, Mo., west to Denver, 
Colo., and north to Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario. 

The company’s applications pending be- 
fore the Board propose the addition of some 
12,000 miles and 94 cities to the present 
3,240-mile system. This would make North 
Central five times larger. In addition, North 
Centratk has on file with the Board long-range 
plans for 1,072 miles of helicopter routes 
serving 53 points in the metropolitan areas 
of the system. 

A major portion of the company’s effort, 
as well as substantial expenditures, has been 
directed toward the successful conclusion 
of these applications and the building of a 
larger, stronger airline. In addition to filing 
for several new routes in 1956, North Central 
participated in six major route cases before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board during the year. 
The results of this tremendous investment 
in route development will be realized within 
the next 2 years, with a Board decision af- 
fecting North Central occurring on an aver- 
age of every 90 days. 

* . - * * 
SERVICE INCREASED 22 PERCENT 


North Central Airlines offered more service 
to the traveling public in 1956 than in any 
previous year. The DC-3 Northliner fleet 
flew 7,754,836 miles, an increase of 22 per- 
cent over 1955. Since no new routes were 
inaugurated in 1956, this increase reflects 
the strides made during the year in the de- 
velopment of the present system, by im- 
provements in route patterns and intensifi- 
cation of flight schedules. 

Service to Chicago’s second airport, new 
O’Hare Field, was inaugurated on April 29, 
1956. The number of daily flights between 
the 2 Chicago airports and Milwaukee now 
stands at 51, one of the world’s most frequent 
flight schedules, 

Another round-trip flight between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities was inaugurated dur- 
ing the year, along with additional service 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth- 
Superior, between ‘Chicago and Detroit and 
between Chicago-Milwaukee and a number 
of intermediate Wisconsin cities. New early 
morning service to the cities 


currently 
nearly 100 dafly flights—about 650 takeoffs 
OE OE ES SOPOT LE 


every 90 
Major improvements in facilities and pro- 
cedures during the year have resulted in in- 
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creased operational reliability and bet:o- 
passenger service. Airport expansion a), 
additional radio navigational aids have ey. 
abled North Central to provide better servic. 
at several smaller cities during margin.) 
weather conditions. More than half th. 
cities on the system have begun major a);. 
port improvement programs which will be 
completed in 1957 and 1958. These include 
lengthening runways and constructing ney 
runways, laying additional taxiways, inst.))- 
ing instrument landing systems, building 
modern passenger terminals, and purchasin¢> 
additional acreage to protect approaches fo; 
future expansion. 

To expedite operations and reservation; 
communications, new automatic “selective” 
teletype circuits were installed systemwide 
and-a private line telephone between ihe 
Twin Cities and Chicago via key cities was 
placed in operation. To better handle the 
rapidly growing passenger reservations traffic 
the Chicago Reservations and System Space 
Control offices were transferred to more suit- 
able quarters where equipment and proce- 
dures are designed for greater efficiency ang 
speed. 

The confirmed ticket pick-up policy (proof 
of ticket purchase before confirming a pas- 
senger’s reservation) is helping to reduce the 
“no-show” and late cancellation problem 
This procedure was put into effect by the 
entire scheduled airline industry in Septem- 
ber. 
North Central has plans to increase flights 
to the Wisconsin cities now threatened with 
loss of service by the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. The railroad has peti- 
tioned to discontinue 21 trains, including 
several between Chicago and Madison, 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Madison and Milwaukee, and 
Milwaukee and Green Bay—all routes cur- 
rently served by North Central. 


TRAFFIC LIEADERSHIP 


North Central again established new traffic 
records for the Nation's 13 local airlines in 
1956 and further strengthened its position of 
industry leadership. 

A total of 549,654 revenue passengers fiew 
the route of the Northliners in 1956, repre- 
senting an of 28 percent over the 
1955 total of 430,445 passengers and a lead of 
36 percent over the second place local carrier 
North Central’s passenger business would 
have been even greater if the weather con- 
ditions had not been unusually severe during 
the 4 winter months of the year. In addi- 
tion to scheduled service, North Central car- 
ried 2,121 passengers on 113 charter trips, 
10 of which involved more than 1 aircraft 

Air express shipments rose to 4,959,925 
pounds, a gain of 15 percent over 1955 and 66 
percent more than the second local airline 

Air mail volume reached a_record 2,174,801 
pounds, an 18 percent increase. This exceeds 
the second place carrier by 29 percent. In 
addition to air mail, North Central advanced 
681,062 pounds of regular mail which is 
ordinarily carried via surface transportation. 
This type of mail is carried on selected flights 
over the in Michigan route and 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth-Su- 
perior, and over all routes during the Christ- 
mas postal rush. 

While the amount of scheduled service 
(plane-miles) imcreased 22 percent in 1996, 
revenue -miles increased 24 per- 
cent to 83,052,834. Load factor (percentage 
of seats occupied) rose from 50 to 52 percent. 

In July more persons boarded North Cen- 
tral flights at Milwaukee than those of any 
other airline, marking the first time a loc®! 
carrier has surpassed the trunklines 4! 4 
major terminal. A new single-day system 
passenger record was set on October 13 when 
2,315 passengers enplaned. 

Monthly system traffic records were 56 46 
revenue passengers in August and 39,4 
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ton-miles of air express and 20,665 ton-miles 
of airmail in October. 
* * = 
FORECAST 


As a result of the poenne™=. searenine 
ute development program, entr 
airlines will experience unprecedented 
in 1957 and 1958. In addition to 
system the company anticipates 
dramatic improvements in present route 
certification, for example, the nonstop rights 
for which it has applied. These develop- 
ments will enable the company to improve 
and expand service, operate more efficiently 
and at the same time, increase commercial 
revenues considerably. - 
North Central will establish new industry 
records in commercial revenues again in 
1957. The company’s two-millionth pas- 
senger will be carried in May, and passenger 
traffic over the system as now constituted is 
expected to approach the 700,000 mark for 
1957. With this high volume of traffic, con- 
tinued efficiency of operations and important 
route improvements, the company will be in 
a position to strengthen its financial condi- 

tion substantially during 1957. 





More Funds for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (Fannie May) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my hometown newspaper, the 
Austin Statesman, recently carried an 
excellent editorial on “the largest mort- 
gage company in the world”—the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman of March 
16, 1957] 
Mort Funps NEEDED ror LOANS BY “FANNIE 
Mar” 

The Federal Government operates the 
largest mortgage company in the world. It 
is the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA), but usually called Fannie May, first 
chartered by Congress in 1938 and rechartered 
with revised functions in 1954. 

Congress is about to make Fannie May eve 
larger. The move will help thousands o 
bankers, home buyers and builders, officials 
of the huge association say. It buys and sells 
Veterans’ Administration and Federal Hous- 
ing Administration home mortgages all over 
the United States. 

One of Fannie May’s chief functions is to 
keep money fluid. It does this by purchasing 
Veterans’ Administration and Federal Hous- 
ing Administration from banks 


mortgages 
and other lending institutions in scarce” 


money areas and reselling them in places 
where investment dollars go begging. It deals 
only with private lending firms, not indi- 


Today money is so tight over a large area 


that Pannie May has a special m. 
Hundreds of nah 40 adie mee 
Bages to Fannie so they will have cash to 


By 
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brought $1 billion worth of home mortgages, 
a@ record amount under its new charter. In 
contrast, the agency has been able to sell 
only $5 million worth of its mortgages since 
1954. 

Under current law Fannie May is author- 
ized to borrow $1.1 billion to buy mortgages. 
Its buying cannot continue much longer un- 
less Congress gives it permission to borrow 
more money. If it can’t buy mortgages, 
money for home buyers won’t be easily avail- 
able. 

On February 20, the House authorized Fan- 
nie May to borrow an additional $500 million. 
The Senate is expected to do likewise in the 
next few days. The President is expected to 
sign the legislation. 





E. Herbert Norman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Canada Protests a Senate In- 
quiry,” from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of March 25, 1957. 

In the same connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rrec- 
orD an article entitled “Study Demand 
for Lid on Red Probe Record,” written 
by Willard Edwards, and published in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 25, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
25, 1957] 
CANADA PROTESTS A SENATE INQUIRY 

Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs, has announced a strong 
protest to the United States Government as 
@ consequence of an investigation under- 
taken by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. The subcommittee was primari- 
ly interested in an American diplomat, John 
K. Emmerson, but a Canadian diplomat, E. 
Herbert Norman, was discussed during the 
proceedings. : 

The American State Department lost no 
time in announcing that it repudiated the 
allegations concerning Norman which were 
embodied in the Senate subcommittee rec- 
ord. These, said the Department, are not 
“opinions of the United States Government.” 
The Department added that if Canada con- 
sidered its diplomatic agents in the clear, 
that was enough to satisfy the United States. 

The Canadian Foreign Minister may be 
excused for failing te remember that the 
Government of the United States has three 
independent and coordinate branches and 
that, of these, the executive, represented 
in this instance by the State Department, 
has no business trying to qualify or reject 
the activities of the legislative, as repre- 
sented by the Security Subcommittee. There 
is less reason for the State Department to 
ignore this fact. 

Indeed, the executive branch is able to 
remember its restricted jurisdiction when 
it cares to do so. Before the United States 
entered World War II, and while diplomatic 
relations were still maintained with Ger- 
many, Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, made 
@ speegh denouncing Hitler. When Ger- 
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many protested, Secretary of State Hull 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
had no control over the head of a munici- 
pality. 

The same answer, varied to fit the circum- 
stances, would have sufficed in dealing with 
the Canadian complaint relative to the Sen- 
ate inquiry, but the State Department chose, 
instead, to apologize in effect for the activi- 
ties of a legislative committee. 

Norman has received attention on this side 
of the boundary in the past. In August 1951 
Prof. Karl Wittfogel of Columbia university, 
a former Communist, testified before the 
security subcommittee that he knew Norman 
as a Communist. Norman had been No. 2 
man in Pearson’s ministry of extérnal affairs, 
where he presided over the American desk. 
Later he was Canadian high commissioner to 
Uew Zealand, and now is Canadian ambas- 
sador to Egypt. 

In that position, Norman has seen Em- 
merson, who is counselor of the American 
embassy in Lebanon. Norman’s commission 
also extends to Lebanon, and he met Em- 
merson there. Emmerson at first said it was 
a casual encounter, but later recalled it lasted 
2 hours. He denied, on the basis of an ac- 
quaintance dating back 17 years, that Nor- 
man was a Communist. This line of ques- 
tioning grew out of the fact that Emmerson 
was an American diplomatic agent in China 
before the Communist conquest of that 
country. Previous testimony had suggested 
that he had some association with Commu- 
nists, and he himself admitted that he had 
“illusions” about the Soviet Union at one 
time. 

Inasmuch as Congress has vested Mr. Eisen- 
hower with war powers in the Middle East 
and has given him initial authority to start 
spending $600 million in that area, legislative 
curiosity concerning the ideology of the 
diplomatic agents executing this policy 
against communism on the spot is entirely 
legitimate. There certainly is no reason for 
the State Department to make excuses to 
another government when the Senate wants 
to ask a few pertinent questions. 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
25, 1957] 


Srupy DEMAND For Lip on RED Prose REc- 
ORD—FOLLOWS PROTEST BY CANADIAN AID 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, March 24.—The Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee today pon- 
dered a State Department demand to sup- 
press publication of all further testimony 
involving the past Communist connections 
of a Canadian diplomat. 

Chairman EastTLanp, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, put. the problem up to the eight other 
subcommittee members. He noted that if 
the State Department’s request is granted, 
the Senate will be in the position of having 
published a partial text of testimony by 
a witness and then cutting off release of 
additional testimony in which changes were 
made in the original statement. 


PEARSON IN STRONG PROTEST 


The State Department interceded after re- 
ceiving a strong protest from Lester Pear- 
son, Canadian Minister of External Affairs, 
who declared that “slanders and unsup- 
ported insinuations” had been published 
against E. Herbert Norman, Canadian Am- 
bassador to Egypt and Minister to Lebanon. 

The information relating to Norman was 
placed in the record during questioning in 
executive session by John K. Emmerson, dep- 
uty chief of staff in the American Embassy 
in Beirut, Lebanon, a friend of Norman since 
their days together in China and Japan dur- 
ing World War II and thereafter. 

LINKED TO SPY FIGURE 

Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, in- 
troduced a Government security report 
which labeled Norman a member of the 
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Communist Party in 1940 who had been 
questioned by his own Government con- 
cerning his connection with a principal fig- 
ure in the Canadian spy-ring investigation. 

The Canadian protests followed release of 
this executive session record. The State De- 
partment was informed that Norman had 
been cleared of all charges in 1951. 

When State Department officials carried 
the Canadian objections to the subcommit- 
tee, they were informed that another high 
government officer of a friendly government 
also had been named in testimony. This 
caused. such alarm that Christian Herter, 
Acting Secretary of State, called upon Sena- 
tor JoHnson, Democrat, of Texas, Senate ma- 
jority leader, and Senator Dmxsen, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, acting minority leader, to 
demand a halt to EastLanp’s inquiry. 

REPORT TESTIMONY CHANGED 


Emmerson was questioned again in execu- 
tive session last Thursday and Friday. He 
was reported to have altered his original 
testimony in relation to the manner in which 
he and Norman met in Beirut last October 27, 
and discussed the Middle East crisis. 

The sessions also developed that the State 
Department had checked with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation concerning the accu- 
racy of the Government security report on 
Norman and received corroboration of his 
past record. 

Although Norman is a representative of 
another Government, the questioning re- 
vealed that he was employed in 1945 in the 
Allied Counter Intelligence Corps attached to 
the staff of General MacArthur in Japan and 
was thus under American supervision. 





Tax Relief for Persons Caring for Handi- 
capped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend to my col- 
leagues an excellent column written for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer by Mr. 
Fergus Hoffman, the paper's business 
and financial editor. 

The column deals with existing tax- 
relief measures now available to the 
families of handicapped children. It 
also points up the need for additional 
relief in some cases, and is very com- 
mendable as a public service for its in- 
structive value to taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligené@er of 

March 14, 1957] 

BusINess: HANDICAPPED YOUTH 
Care Tax Alp GIVEN 
(By Fergus Hoffman) 

When it comes to carrying life’s burdens, 
the parents of handicapped children gener- 
ally are not a complaning lot. They have 
only to look at the child to erase any twinge 
of self-pity. They consult with specialists in 
medicine and education; they join with other 
parents in organizing special schools and 
treatment centers for all handicapped 
children. 


SEATTLE’s 
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And they bear the extra costs to the last 
penny to provide whatever can be provided 
for the youngsters. 

Maybe that’s life—but every such parent 
should look into the chance of pinching pen- 
nies on taxes. 

The Federal instruction manual for 1956 
income-tax returns says expenses for special 
schools for handicapped children are not al- 
lowable medical expenses. 

The official Government publication Your 
Federal Income Tax says the same thing. 

These assertions are not necessarily so. It 
may require the expert service of a tax con- 
sultant, but many taxpayers parents of han- 
dicapped children should discover that they 
are entitled to deduct a variety of expenses 
involved in providing specialized education 
for their youngsters. 

Not only should these deductions be taken 
for 1956 but for the so-called open years. 
Refunds for 1955 and 1954 may be obtained, 
depending upon individual circumstances. 
: The Seattle office of Internal Revenue 
Service cautions that no general rule can be 
readily applied to tax returns by parents of 
handicapped children. However, the Treas- 
ury Department, in a special ruling, has 
changed its thinking on this point, and it is 
certainly worthwihle for parents to inves- 
tigate. 

The special ruling would allow deductions 
for meals, lodging, and transportation in- 
volved in giving a handicapped child spe- 
cfalized schooling. These would be cate- 
gorized as deductible medical expenses. 
Cost of ordinary education in addition to 
specialized education may be deductible. 

The broad rule on medical care is amounts 
paid for diagnosis, cure and mitigation, 
treatment or preventment of disease. Money 
spent for the purpose of affecting any struc- 
tures or function of the body is also spent for 
medical care. 

Many taxpayers.may find they already are 
taking full advantage of the medical deduc- 
tions, but for those whose major financial 
burden comes from providing special school- 
ing for handicapped youngsters, the special 
ruling may be beneficial. Uncle Sam doesn’t 
like to pick on little kids. 





The Two-Party Political System 
ETERS = REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Abilene Reporter-News, one of 
our great and influential newspapers in 
far west Texas, recently carried some 
very thoughtful observations on our 
two-party system, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these editorial comments 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{The Abilene (Tex.) Reporter-News of 

March 16, 1957] 

TWo-ParTy SyYsTEM Is PREFERABLE TO 

SPLINTERS 

At debates recently held by the Oxford 
Union some British youngsters spoke with 
asperity of the two-party system in the 
United States which finds Republican and 
Democrat almost as alike as 2 peas in a pod, 
with only slight difference between the 2. 
So, there is little er no choice offered. the 
American voter, they argued. 





- 








March 27 
However, the differences are there, Jes, 
apparent than.real perhaps. There is no; 
much difference between the two parties j, 
the matter of social security legislation ang 
administration, true enough. This makes 
some conservative Republicans unhappy, ang 
roils some Democratic liberals on the groung 
the GOP has stolen their stuff, but a two. 
party meeting of minds on social security 
should not surprise a British aver one 
much. In truth, the e thing has hap. 
pened in a Britain divided between » ibor 
and Conservative; the Conservatives have 
left social legislation almost untouched, jy; 
as the Republicans have in this country | 
There are, however, enough differences be. 
tween the two major parties in this country 
to offer refuge and accommodation to large 
segments of our. population who disagree 
with both on relatively minor points 
Most Americans, we believe, recognize the 
wisdom and strength of a two-party system 
as opposed to a fractionated system such 
as that long prevalent in France where the 
real power quite often is wielded by splinter 
minorities. In France, the hands of govern. 
ment, not to mention the cogs of legislative 
machinery, are quite often paralyzed by a 
coalition of splinter parties, who rally 
around personalities rather than issues. 
British critics of our system—representa- 
tive as contrasted with parliamentary—seem 
to forget that there are only 50 million 
Britishers as contrasted with 169 million 


Americans. Britain’s pepulation is homo- 
genous; ours is highly diverse. Ours js 
spread over 3 million square miles; Texas 


alone is bigger than 244 Great Britains. 

In so huge and diversified a country as 
ours there are conflicts of interest between 
the agricultural Middle West and manufac- 
turing New England, between a traditionally 
Democratic South and a traditionally Re- 
publican New England, between the economic 
interests of half a dozen major geographical 
divisions of the land. 

If all. these conflicts of interest socially, 
economically and culturally were split into as 
many warring political parties it would sap 
the Nation’s strength and reduce us to the 
impotence of France. 

The two major parties are enough alike 
to insure against sudden violent changes, 
and different enough to give all men of good 
will the opportunity of self-expression 





The Bermuda Conference—Diplomacy by 
Trickery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Diplomacy by Trickery,” which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star in its 





issue of March 26, 1957. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

DIPLOMACY BY TRICKERY 

President Eisenhower is seeking by trick- 
ery to circumvent the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws made by the 
United States Congress. No other conciusiou 
is possible from the announcement of the 
agreements made at the Bermuda Confer- 
ence, 
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The President has unilaterally, and with- 


out the advice or consent of the Senate, 
ounced that he intends to join the mili- 
alliance of the Baghdad Pact. He has 
no constitutional right te do so. This is a 
treaty to which he has no power to bind the 
people of the United States without the 
approval of the United States Senate. For, 
if this country joins the military part of this 
t, we automatically become obligated to 
defend the Middle Eastern interests of Brit- 
ain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. Yet 
no alliance can, under the Constitution, be 
pinding on this country without senatorial 
approval. 

Mr. Eisenhower says that he is acting un- 
der the Middle East joint resolution. That 
js not so. He did not ask Congress for au- 
thority to join the Bagdad Pact when he pro- 
posed his Middle Eastern policy. He did@ot 
inform Congress that he intended to make a 
military alliance with some of .the nations 
in this area and not with others. Yet now 
he has simply taken matters into his own 
hands in an attempt to avoid having to ask 
approval by the Senate which is his consti- 
tutional duty. 

Would the Senate approve American entry 
into the Bagdad Pact if asked? We do not 
believe it would. But whether it would or 
not, the Senate has not even been asked, 
This is the very sort of “back door’ diplo- 
macy that Republicans have . been. bitterly 
criticizing Democratic Presidents for doing 
at Yalta and in Korea. The President him- 
self has repeatedly stated that he will never 
seek to circumvent his responsibilities to 
Congress im foreign affairs—particularly 
when he was opposing the Bricker amend- 
ment which would prevent such evasion. 
Now he himself has proved the necessity for 
limiting still further the power of the Presi- 
dent to make treaties singlehandedly and 
without responsibility to either Congress or 
the people. 

This agreement to enter the military al- 
liance with Pact nations is an exam- 
ple of tial duplicity that needs to 
be repudiated by Cofigress. If the President 
wants to put the United States into this 
Middle Eastern military alliance, let him do 
it legally. Let him come before Congress 
and ask for approval in the proper manner 
instead of trying to sneak it in through the 
back door. 

We did not think the President would 
stoop to this sort of obvious trickery. Be- 
cause he has done so, we suggest that Con- 


gress by resolution repudiate this illegal al- . 


liance. At the same time we suggest that 
Congress also esk the President to explain 
why he has agreed to give guided missiles— 
with atomic warheads located. nearby to be 
supplied in case of war—in violation of the 
law passed by Congress prohibiting him from 
sharing atomic missiles with anyone. 





The Late Honorable Harold Hagen 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my word to what has already been 
said about Harold Hagen. He was by no 
means an intimate friend of mine. We 


many 
ahead of mine on the rollcall and some- 
how that alphabetical proximity con- 
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tributed to the warm and friendly feeling 
that I had for him. We were both 
18th’ers. 

I think Harold Hagen was a most de- 
voted, conscientious and useful Member 
of this House. His work on the Civil 
Service and Post Office Committee was 
outstanding. I was very sorry to have 
him leave the House, and I lament today 
his sudden and untimely death. I join 
most sincerely in the expressions of sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 





Al Butler, All-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., is famed for many 
things, not the leaSt of which is the ex- 
cellence of its athletes. Added luster to 
the city’s athletic reputation has come 
in recent years through the feats of 
native sons Johnny Antonelli, Bob Kee- 
gen, and Walt Dukes—to name just a 
few—in the ranks of professional sports. 

For the last 4 years the city sports 
pages have been set ablaze by the feats 
of a young man still in high school. His 
name is Elbert (Al) Butler, and this year 
he led his East High School team to the 
city and section 5 AA basketball cham- 
pionships. 

In the reason just completed, Al scored 
a recordbreaking 526 paints in 16 league 
games. His total of 1,691 points for 4 
seasons is another alltime high for the 
Rochester Interscholastic League, and 
his selection as an all-scholastic 4 years 
in a row is also an unprecedented feat. 

Mr..Speaker, this fleet “phenom” was 
selected in a poll of high school, college, 
and professional coaches for an all- 
America high-school team published last 
Sunday in Parade magazine. A glance 
at Al Butler’s record will attest to the 
soundness of this selection. All who 
have seen him in action add an emphatic 
amen to the superlatives which are clear 
from the figures alone. 

His rebounding, feeding, and scoring 
proclivities have been nothing short of 
phenomenal and mark him as perhaps 
the greatest Rochester schoolboy athiete 
of all time. All of us in Rochester look 
forward with eager anticipation to the 
continuation of his feats in the years to 
come. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing -about this young man is some- 
thing which fails to show in the cold 
statistics of his athletic prowess. This 
is his unassuming modesty. -It is well 
known in Rochester that Al has always 
been the first to give credit to his team- 
mates and to praise them for any suc- 
cesses he personally has achieved. 

This combination of modesty and abil- 
ity—a virtue not always found in high 
school athletes—mark Al Butler as an 
all-around, all-American, fully worthy 
of this high award. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like also to take 
this opportunity to salute the entire 
East High team for their winning per- 
formance in the recently completed New 
York State section 5 AA tournament. 
Great a part as Al Butler played in this 
accomplishment, he would be the first, I 
am sure, to say that it was a team per- 
formance which brought victory. 

To all concerned, and especially Al 
Butler and coach Ben Daly, I extend con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 





Difficult Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Difficult Task” which appeared 
in the March 20, 1957, issue of the Park 
City Daily News of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DIFFICULT TASK 

At budget time in former years, Congress 
has resolutely set about cutting the Presi- 
dent’s money requests almost as a matter 
of course. But the lawmakers always as- 
sumed the White House had presented a 
budget it earnestly believed was essential in 
every detail. 

They are not thus convinced in 1957. 

When Mr. Eisenhower presented his figures 
for the coming year, he permitted his potent 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey to as- 
sail them as too big. 

Many legislators and a horde of others 
interested in the Federal budget took this 
as an unmistakable sign the President didn’t 
really believe in his new figures. There has 
been widespread feeling that he either 
ducked the task of tight budgetmaking, or 
didn’t know how to bring it off. 

Some observers have thought that Mr. 
Eisenhower was honestly torn between the 
desire for economy in Government and the 
belief that many costly Federal programs are 
necessary to meet the problems of this ex- 
panding country in a troubled age. 

Whatever is in his mind, whatever the 
facts of budget preparation, within the ad- 
ministration, the President plainly doesn’t 
intend to revise his requests. He has tossed 
the ball to Congress. 

The lawmakers obviously do not like this. 
Even though in past years they have relished 
the job of budget slashing, they didn’t like 
to undertake that part of it which they feel 
is. properly the administration’s responsi- 
bility. 

The President says big savings aren't pos- 
sible unless sizable projects like the farm 
or the veterans’ program are trimmed. And 
he adds that since these are authorized by 
Congress, the latter must decide which if 
any must suffer. 

It is true that these things have been au- 
thorized on Capitol Hill. But most legisla- 
tive programs originate in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

“The President proposes, the Congress dis- 
poses,” they used to say. 

The responsibility for Government pro- 
grams generally is a joint one. If a major 
project is to be heavily slashed, the matter 
hardly seems one for congressional decision 
alone. 
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The budget situation this year is extremely 
puzzling. Probably there are not too many 
Americans who feel that up to now the ad- 
ministration has discharged its full responsi- 
bility toward the vital budget-making as- 
signment. 





Repeal of 20 Percent Cabaret Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is 
particularly appropriate at this time to 
submit in the Recorp a resolution drawn 
by the City Council of Los Angeles, and 
forwarded to me by the Honorable H. 
ALLEN SMITH, 20th District, California, 
in which they heartily approve of the re- 
peal of the 20 percent cabaret tax. There 
is growing sentiment throughout. the 
country for repeal of this discriminatory 
tax. The voice of the large and populous 
city of Los Angeles added to the many 
others who are for repeal is an important 
step forward in implementing passage of 
H. R. 4583, a bill which I recently intro- 
duced for complete repeal of the 20 per- 
cent cabaret tax. 

Following is the text of the resolution: 

Whereas on March 7, 1957. there was intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to repeal the 20 per- 
cent entertainment tax now levied on res- 
taurants with floor shows; and 

Whereas this discriminatory tax has caused 
countless musicians and entertainers to be- 
come unemployed due to the resistance of the 
American public to pay this added tax to the 
cost of their meals in places where such en- 
tertainment is offered; and 

Whereas the industry as a whole has shown 
a remarkable gain in dollar volume of busi- 
ness in places other than where entertain- 
ment is offered; and 

Whereas the major contributing factor to 
this decrease in employment of musicians 
and entertainers is the wartime 20 percent 
cabaret tax which the Federal Government 
is still attempting to impose on the public, 
but the public is not accepting this 20 percent 
tax, and such is demonstrated by the decrease 
in the number of full-time jobs available to 
musicians, as well as the restaurants and ho- 
tels that have discontinued entertainment 
subject to the 20 percent tax; and 

Whereas an excellent demonstration of the 
destroying impact of the 20 percent tax is the 
restaurants and hotels of the city of Los An- 
geles that have discontinued all entertain- 
ment that would make their sales subject to 
the 20 percent tax. Within a few blocks of 
the city hall, one of the major hotels has al- 
ready darkened its lights in one of the finest 
cabaret rooms in the Nation. Another hotel 
within a short distance is waiting out’the ac- 
tion by Congress, and if the 20 percent tax is 
not repealed, then all indications are it will 

discontinue the offtring of cabaret entertain- 
ment—the closing of these cabarets will re- 
sult in loss of employment to 250 employees: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
Los Angeles go on record favoring the passage 
of this vital legislation whereby we, in the 
center of the entertainment world, might be 
of assistance to these many fine musicians 
and entertainers who are suffering because of 
this discriminatory tax. 
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Federal Transportation Taxes Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, as the 
spring arrives, and millions of Americans 
prepare to take their vacations, I am re- 
minded that the. 10-percent Federal 
transportation tax is still with us. That 
tax should be repealed as quickly as pos- 





. sible. 


Mr. Speaker, the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the very few govern- 
ments in the world—federal, state, or 
territorial—which does not 
the importance of travel to the overall 
economy. : 

Forty-three of our States and three of 
our Territories maintain travel promo- 
tion departments and spend considerable 
sums of money in attracting visitors. 
There is every reason to believe that 
within a few years the remaining States 
and Territories will fall in line on this 
matter of travel promotion. 

More than 40 foreign governments 
maintain branches of their official gov- 
ernment travel bureaus in the United 
States. The purpose—to attract visitors 
from this country. Everyone of these 
foreign countries recognize the great im- 
portance of travel dollars. 

Why do our States and Territories and 
more than 40 foreign countries devote so 
much attention to the development of 
travel business? -I think the reasons are 
well summed up in this statement re- 
cently issued by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations: 

It has been demonstrated that each State 
has its own distinctive features and at- 
tractions which appeal to travelers. ‘There 
is no other way in which a State can sell 
itself to people everywhere as effectively 
as through advertising and exploiting these 
distinctive attractions. Travel appeals to 
everyone. Through it a mass appeal 
be made, as distinguished from the lim- 
ited appeal which can be made through 
anon industrial or agricultural cane 


ft has been demonstrated that once a 
travel-promotion program has been under- 
taken, attention must be devoted to basic 
improvement programs at home. These pro- 
grams must include such matters as better 
accommodations, better food, a wider va- 
riety of entertainment, sports and activities, 
greater neatness and cleanliness, and more 
friendliness and hospitality. These things 
benefit residents as well as visitors. 

It has been demonstrated that, in con- 
ducting a State travel-promotion program, 
the travel industry is not being set up as 
a favored industry. The large amount of 
money brought in by travelers benefits the 
hundreds of types of enterprises which cater 
to the needs of travelers. It also creates, 

their demand for 


programs 
favored few. No one has yet been able to 
devise a promotional program for any other 
industry which will, over a long period of 
time, benefit so many ‘Travel pro- 
motion does not exhaust tangible resources. 
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Instead it sells scenery, friendliness 4,4 
countless services over and over again to ;h, 
benefit of all. a 

It has been demonstrated that effect 
State and regional development pro: 
must include travel promotion, indy 
promotion, and agricultural prom 
properly blended, The three go hand in hap, 
and none can be neglected. The mass ap. 
peal is made through travel advertisir » an 
promotion. If large numbers of visitors are 
attracted to a State, many will return ;, 
become permanent residents. Among the 
will be business and professional peop|e_ 
industrialists, farmers, and retired People 
The businessmen and industrialists yj); 
bring their employees, their manufacturing 
plants, and their payrolls. Business execy. 
tives today are looking for pleasant living 
conditions for themselves and their em. 
pl@ees, along with good transportation 
ample sites, abundant water supply and the 
other usual requirements. The record shows 
that at the present time the States which 
are most adept at attracting visitors also 
have the best record for attracting new in. 
dustry. 


Although this statement pertains to 
the States, it also explains why the goy- 
ernments of more than 40 countries at- 
tach so much importance to travel pro. 
motions. 

The United States Government has 
failed to follow the trend established by 
more than 40 other nations and by its 
own States and Territories. 

There is no official program for at- 
tracting visitors from other nations to 
this country or assisting the States in 
the development of travel within the 
United States of America. 

Just the opposite is true. 

The United States Government, alone 
among the governments of the world 
maintains a 10 percent excise tax on the 
transportation of persons via the public 
carriers. It has removed a similar tax 
on foreign travel. It chooses to help 
send our people abroad and penalize 
them if they travél at home. 

The United States Government, also 
alone among the enlightened govern- 
ments of the world, maintains repressive 
laws pertaining to the admittance of vis- 
itors from other countries. In our anx- 
iety to keep out undesirable alien immi- 
grants, we have unwittingly built a fence 
around the United States which presents 
a very inhospitable barrier to those who 
would visit us of their own free will to 
spend their money with us and gain some 
first hand information about this coun- 


rams 


try. 
These two major obstacles to the de- 
velopment of travel which have been 
created by acts of the United States Gov- 
ernment should be removed. 
The tax on the transportation of per- 
sons should be promptly repealed. 
The immigration statutes should be 
revised to encourage people from abroad 
to visit the United States of America. 
The removal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons would deprive the 
Government of an estimated $190 million 
in revenue during 1957. But since 3 
great deal of the travel via the public 
carriers is performed by businessmet 
traveling on expense account, the tax 00 
travel is deducted from their income tax. 
Thus, the $190 million collected from 
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1957 
travelers will not be cléar profit for 
the Government. 

What would the effect of the removal 
of this tax be? 

It would mean that the cost of travel 
yia the public carriers would be reduced 
by 10 percent, making it possible for the 
more than 14 million families represent- 
ing more than 40 million people in this 
country who do not own automobiles to 
travel more freely than they do now. 

Travel officials estimate that with this 
prake removed, the 14 million families 
which do not own automobiles would take 
jong-deferred trips and vacations, spend- 
ing thereby, about a billion dollars in the 
year following the removal of the tax— 
a billion dollars that would be scattered 
ground the Nation in your States and in 


ine. 
“7 this is true, then the transportation 
lines would get 22 percent of this, or $220 
million dollars in new business, which 
they could use. 

The restaurants and food stores would 
get 27 percent or $270 million in new 
business. 

The hotels, motels, and resorts would 
get 21 percent or $210 million in new 
business. 

The retail stores would get 14 percent 
or $140 million spent for luggage, 
cameras, skis, sporting goods, and special 
clothing needed by the travelers. 

The theaters, travel attractions, sports 
events, night clubs, and sightseeing lines 
would get 11 percent or $110 million. 

The laundries, cieaning shops, barbers, 
telephone companies, utility companies, 
and other service institutioris across the 
country would get 5 percent or $50 mil- 
lion in new business from this travel. 

Isubmit that this substantial augmen- 
tation of the travel business throughout 
the land would help so many business 
enterprises meet more payrolls and pay 
for more goods and supplies that both 
corporate and individual income taxes 
payable to the Federal Government 
would be increased, as would the re- 
turns from the many sales and excise 
taxes which are involved when a billion 
dollars is fed into the economy in the 
manner just outlined. 

If anyone questions the accuracy of 
the statistics and estimates quoted, let 
me tell you this. No agency of the Fed- 
eral Government could supply this in- 
formation. It came from the National 
Association of Travel Organizations, a 
nonprofit association of all types of 
travel enterprises in the United States 
of America, 

This association is so anxious to prove 
that its facts, collected from State and 
private travel. research agencies are 
right, that it has just raised a fund by 
private subscription, that will enable the 
United States Bureau of Census to make 
a national travel survey during 1957. 
Note—the travél industry is paying the 
United States Government to gather 
facts for it. 

Based on the private research figures 
Maintained by this travel association, 
United States citizens spent $25.5 billion 
for travel in 1956. This was for business 
and pleasure travel at home and abroad. 
$1.9 billion of this was spent abroad. 
The rest was spent in the United States 
of America, giving some idea of the very 
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important role of travel in the national 


economy. 

An indication of the fact that their 
figures are conservative may be gained 
from this comparison. The Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce estimated 
out-of-State tourist expenditures in 
Florida at $1,210,000,000 during 1955. 
The National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations credits Florida with an even 
billion in their tabulation. 

It is difficult to compute the amount of 
Federal taxes generated by the travel 
business, but the total is very substan- 
tial. It is estimated that at least 40 
percent of the total mileage piled up by 
private automobiles is for intercity or 
long-distance travel. The taxes on the 
gasoline, oil, and rubber alone constitute 
an enormous sum. Intercity bus mileage 
generates further Federal taxes. Diesel 
engines pulling passenger trains do. 
Gasoline consumed by airplanes is a fac- 
tor. This is only the beginning of a long 
list. of Federal taxes paid by travel 
enterprises. 

The point is—the time has come for 
the United States Government to rec- 
ognize the need for stimulating the 
travel business for the common good. 
The States and most foreign govern- 
ments have long since done so. 

The first step is to repeal the 10- 
percent excise tax on the transportation 
of.persons. 7 

Closely associated with the tax on 
travel is the 3-percent tax on the trans- 
portation of -goods. This, too, has a 
repressive effect on the national 
economy. 





That $72 Billion Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Hy- 
man H. Bookbinder, legislative repre- 
sentative, AFL-CIO, in the April issue 
of the American Federationist, as fol- 
lows: 

Early this year the President of the United 
States sent to Congress a volume that was 
heavier and larger than the Chicago tele- 
phone directory. But on almost every one 
of its 1,165 pages were figures much larger 
than telephone numbers. 

The volume was President Eisenhower’s 
justification for his proposal that Congress 
permit him to spend $72 billion in the 12 
months starting July 1, 1957. It was the 
annual budget for Uncle Sam. 

How much is $72 billion? About a billion 
and a half dollars every week—about $200 
million every day. In the time it takes you 
to read this article, about 10 minutes, Uncle 
Sam will have spent more than a million 
dollars. 

Does this huge spending by our Federal 
Government frighten you or disturb you? 
In the 2 months since the budget was pro- 
posed, many people and newspapers have 
tried to frighten you. Leading the fear cam- 
paign was the President's own financial 
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lieutenant, Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey. 

“If Government spending is not cut,” the 
Secretary said, “I will predict that you will 
have a depression that will curl your hair.” 

The rather unusual spectacle of the Pres- 
ident’s No. 1 financial aid attacking the 
budget proposals of his chief was soon fol- 
lowed up by another fear-monger. Former 
President Herbert Hoover demanded a low- 
ered budget and offered his credentials as 
an expert. 

“My hair has already been curled once,” 
he said. “And I think I can detect the 
signs.” 

The huge budget, it is argued, will aggra- 
vate inflation. But this is a phony argu- 
ment. Actually, even with $72 billion ex- 
penditures, there will be a budget surplus 
of at least $2 billion next year. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself was challenged re- 
garding the budget at a press conference. 
After all, his questioners reminded him, 
hadn't he made many speeches and cam- 
paign promises about bringing down the 
costs of Government? His answer was sim- 
ple and direct: 

“As long as the American people demand— 
and, in my opinion, deserve—the kind of 
services this budget provides, we have got 
to spend this kind of money.” 

Here, in a single sentence, the President 
demolished all of the political nonsense of 
the campaign. The Federal Government's 
role—in the words of our Constitution—to 
“provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty” would just have to cost money. 

In a recent speech Marion Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
stated: 

“We say the Federal Government would 
fail to serve the people’s interest if it stood 
idly by, indifferent to broad deficiencies in 
health, education or economic security. 
* * * We believe the Federal Government 
* * * can and should act in these fields for 
the benefit of all the people.” / 

These statements by President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Folsom are welcome evidence 
that we have come a long way these past 25 
years. 

The New Deal and the Fair Deal once were 
bitterly attacked by political opponents as 
welfare states and handout states, as pro- 
grams which would destroy a, free America. 

Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman had to blaze new trails to extend 
the areas of Government responsibility. But 
today, except for some diehards in both par- 
ties, there is substantial agreement in prin- 
ciple that a free, democratic society is en- 
hanced rather than hurt by responsible Gov- 
ernment efforts to promote the general wel- 
fare. 

But agreement in principle is not enough. 
There must be determination to resist un- 
scrupulous cuts and to support expenditures 
which are in fact necessary to carry out our 
constitutional obligations. To do so requires 
an understanding of what the budget pro- 
vides, what our capabilities are, what our 
unfilled needs are. 

It is unfortunate that the President him- 
self seems to have succumbed to the mount- 
ing pressures for slashing the budget. In- 
stead of defending the budget which he him- 
self asked Congress to support, he has urged 
Congress to cut wherever possible, but with- 
out indicating where or how. 

It goes without saying, of course, that for 
every dollar we decide to spend we must 
raise a dollar in taxes, unless we go further 
into debt. Nobody likes to pay taxes, and, 
because of this, demands to “reduce the 
budget” seem very appealing. Wage earners 
especially would welcome reduced taxes s0 
that they could more easily meet the rising 
costs of living and enjoy a decent standard 
of living. But workers have demonstrated 
time and time again that they are ready to 
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pay a fair share of the taxload through a 
fair tax system. . Thus, they have never re- 
sisted increases in social-security taxes; they 
want a solvent, sound social-security system. 

Reduced taxes would be very welcome. 
But more welcome would be reduced slums 
and school shortages, reduced threat of war 
and Communist aggression. 

What makes up the proposed $72 billion 
budget? The calamity howlers would have 
us believe that all or most of this money 
goes for bureaucrats in Washington who 
dream up crazy schemes for giving away our 
precious tax dollars. The fact is that only 
a very small part of the total budget goes 
for what might. be called welfare activities. 
Here is a breakdown: °‘ . 


[ Im billions] 


National defense (including atomic 
CNCLEY ) on on nen we oe weenie <2 $41.3 
Mutual security (military and eco- 
NOMIC) cng ncnnaeemsncersn acces 4.8 
interest on debt.........-..-------« 7.4 
Veterans’ benefits ......--.---------- 5.0 
AgrICUITUTS ...-ncc enone nw none en nese 5.0 
Labor and welfare..............----- 3.5 
Commerce and housing-.--.----------- 1.8 
Natural resources .... ....<..--------.- 1.5 
General Government -.- ~------------- 1.5 


Take a good look at this breakdown. Six- 
ty-five cents of every tax dollar is going to 
build up our own defenses and those of our 
allies in order to deter Soviet aggression. 
Shall we cut this? 

The AFL-CIO does not presume to have 
any expert Judgment about the proper size 
of the Military Establishment. It does share 
the general apprehension, however, that we 
may be erring on the low side rather than 
the high side. 

As far as foreign aid is concerned, labor 
has ofttimes been critical about specific as- 
pects of this program, but labor has never 
swerved from its conviction that our country 
has made no better investment in world 
understanding and world peace than our 
mutual-security program. We cannot permit 
budget-balancing preoccupation to weaken 
our efforts for peace and against world com- 
munism. 

After defense and mutual security, there 
are only 26 billions left. But $7.4 billion of 
this must be paid out in interest on the 
national debt. (It is interesting to note that 
the very ones who scream “Cut the budget” 
have furthered the high-interest policies of 
government, which have added about half 
a billion dollars to the interest costs of the 
Federal Government.) 

We will need about $5 billion for meeting 
our obligations to our war veterans. Another 
$5 billion is needed for our agricultural 
support program—and many people believe 
that even this is not enough. 

But these facts of life have been con- 
veniently ignored by some of the calamity 
howlers. Without indicating where or how, 
some of them have talked about cutting the 
budget by 2 billions, by 3 billions, even by 
5 billions. The most casual study of the 
figures listed will show that such cuts can 
be made only by cutting down our defense 
expenditures or by destroying much of the 
regular functions and responsibilities of our 
Federal Government. 

A few weeks ago representatives of labor 
appeared before the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee which deals 
with the labor and welfare portion of the 
budget. The AFL-CIO urged the committee 
to resist entering any competition on who 
can cut the most out of the proposed budget. 

The AFL-CIO statement said: 

“We are disturbed at the hue and cry 
which has been raised about the huge budg- 
et which the President has submitted. Of 
course, it is huge. But so are our responsi- 
bilities. And so are our capabilities. Let 
those who are ready to sell America short 
wail and moan. The AFL-CIO will not join 
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the hysterical cut-the-budget-at-any-price 
crowd. 

“We have confidence in America’s ability 
to meet its tremendous responsibilities both 
in the worldwide struggle against imperial- 
istic communism and in the challenge at 
home to meet the needs of our people. 

“Where shall the billions in budget cuts 
come from? Shall we stop our payments to 
yeterans? Shall we stop our interest pay- 
ments on the public debt? Shall we stop 
making soil-bank payments to our farmers? 
Shall we cut the wages of our underpaid civil 
servants? 

“Or shall we just nibble away at every 
regular..program of the Federal Govern- 
ment—an arbitrary 5 percent or 10 percent 
or 20 percent cut right across the board?” 

At the time this article is being written 
it is not known whether this subcommittee 
has joined the race to cut the budget. But 
two other subcommittees have set an un- 
fortunate precedent. Cuts in the post office 
appropriations, for example, if unrestored 
in the Senate, would mean the loss of thou- 
sands of jobs and a tremendous increase in 
workloads for all employees, to say nothing 
of deterioration in postal service. 

Only $3.5 billion is in the Federal budget 
for a whole range of very important labor 
and welfare activities. ‘This comes to only 
5 percent of the entire budget. It repre- 
sents, moreover, less than 1 percent of the 
entire national income of the American peo- 
ple. It comes to only $20.40 for each of the 
173 million Americans who will be living-in 
the year starting next July 1. 

Can America afford 1 percent of its in- 
come for the kinds of services provided in 
our labor and welfare budget? A brief re- 
view of some of these gervices raises the more 
appropriate question, “Can America afford 
not to spend at least this much money?” 

Almost half of the entire Labor-Welfare 
budget, $1,700,000,000, is distributed by the 
Social ‘Security Administration in the form 
of grants to States for public assistance. 


There are about 2,500,000 older persons who 
need public assistance because they have no 
other source of income. These are the folks 
who never had an opportunity to be covered 
by the social-security system and now need 
help. 

Even when the Federal money is added to 
the State funds, the average recipient of old- 
age assistance receives only about $59 a 
month. The public-assistance program also 
provides an average payment of about $33 
@ month for dependent children, about $63 
for aid to the blind, and about $59 for aid to 
permanently and totally disabled persons. 
Can we do less than this in a country as rich 
as America? 

About $550 million has been allowed in the 
budget for the Public Health Service. This 
comes to about $3 a year for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. It 
is the best value in the world. With this very 
small per capita expenditure, the Federal 
Givamandin has helped build thousands of 
hospitals, has conducved medical research; 
has provided grants to &totes to fight tuber- 
culosis and veneral disease and communi- 
cable diseases, has promoted sanitary engi- 

activities, has worked on health 
problems of our American Indians—to name 
just a few activities of the Public Health 
Service. 

If there is any complaint at all, it is that 
we have spent too little on health activities. 
Take hospital construction, for example. The 
Hill-Burton Act was passed 10 years ago. 
Since its passege, more than 3,000 projects 
costing a total of $2.5 billion have been sup- 
ported with Federal funds. The Federal 
share came to $800 million. But even this 
has not met our needs. The experts have 
stated that we are still short 800,000 hospital 

Year after year, labor has urged 
to appropriate the full amount authorized 
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by the law. But it has refused to do , 
Last year, for example, Congress allowed oy), 
$125 million, even though the law permits ;. 
much as $210 million. The proposed bu ret 
for next year calls for only $121 mijjicn 
The AFL-CIO has requested the full ay. 
thorization. 

Take medical research, as another exam») 
In recent years spectacular progress has beey 
made toward the conquest of some of 9y; 
major sicknesses. Federal money helpeg 
support the work which led to the disco; very 
of the Salk*-vaccine. We know more about 
heart disease now, more about mental health 
more about cancer. 

But it has taken bold, imaginative leader. 
ship in Congress to push ahead in this fielq 
despite the penny-pinching proposals which 
came from thé White House. Last year, it js 
recalled, the President proposed a total of 
only $126 million for medical research, ip. 
cluding the National Institutes of Healthy. 
Congress raised it to $184 million—an ip. 
crease of 50 percent. 

The American people are indeed fortunate 
to have men like Representative Jony 
Focakrty, of Rhode Island, and Senator Lisrrz 
Hit, of Alabama, heading the respective 
committees charged with responsibilities in 
this area. They have worked long and hard 
to keep medical research at the highest possi- 
ble level, and we are now seeing the brilliant 
results of their work. 

Let the budget cutters read these words of 
Congressman Focarty and then tell us how 
much they want to cut: 

“We have made great strides in the fight 
on cancer through new surgical techniques 
and new detection methods that have been 
developed, with the result that there are at 
least 15,000 people walking around alive 
today who would be dead except for the 

that has been made in the past 10 
years. ses 

“When. there is such an obvious possibility 
of alleviating human suffering and prolong- 
ing human life, I am Yin favor of resolving 
our doubts on the side of optimism regard- 
ing our research potential, instead of on the 
side of economy. * * * I do not know how 
anyone Can, in good conscience, vote for a 
lesser amount just for the sake of saving tax 
dollars. I do not think these are the kind of 
dollars that the taxpayers want saved.” 

How else are some of our tax dollars spent 
in the labor amd welfare area? Space does 
not permit a listing of all the other vital 
services which are today being provided to 
at least some degree, but here are just a 
few illustrations: ~ 

Apprenticeship and training programs and 
grants for vocational education to provide 
skilled manpower for our advancing tech- 
nology. 

Research work and safety programs to meet 
the challenge presented by atomic radiation 
hazards 


Study of problems affecting the aged and 
chronically diseased. 

Support for education through research 
activities and through grants for schoo! con- 
struction. 

Vocational rehabilitation programs— both 
for actual rehabilitations and for further 
research in new techniques. 

School-lunch program for about 12 mil- 
lion children. 

Maternal and child-health services and aid 
to crippled children. 

Labor has a strong interest, of course, in 
seeing to it that our labor laws are = perly 
enforced. A minimum-wage law is meaning - 
less if we don’t provide the funds for “ oper 
enforcement. Bacon-Davis provisions [0 
ee eee Wages on public construction m ust 

properly administered. The Mex! 
psa so program needs good policing to 
prevent hardships to both Mexican and 
American workers. 

All of these things cost money. Bt: 
should be remembered that all of these labo! 
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and welfare activities of our Federal Gov- 
ernment—and many, many more which have 
not even been touched upon in this arti- 
cle—cost only 5 percent of the total national 
pudget and only 1 percent of our national 
income. This is @ small enough price to 
pay for & healthy, happy, and productive 
le. ° 
Leon sen day—soon, we hope—the danger of 
war and aggression will recede. Perhaps then 
we shall be able to cut our defense budget 
from $40 billion down to $30 billion or even 
320 billion. Just think how muc¢h more we 
could do to provide for the domestic needs 
of our people if $5 or $10 billion a year were 
diverted from our defense budget to things 
like housing and education and health. 
And this would still make possible substan- 
tial tax cuts. 

In the meantime, can America afford a 
$72 billion budget? Of course it can. Can 
it afford not to provide adequately for na- 
tional defense or for the vital services de- 
scribed above? The answer is obvious. 

American workers do not want their taxes 
wasted. But they are prepared to do their 
share to provide for the common defense and 
to promote the general welfare. 





Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the Senate has been holding hearings in 
connection with the continuation of the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram, one of the best programs for our 
cities that has been inaugurated in many 
years. A very effective analysis of the 
necessity for continuing this program as 
originally recommended without cutback 
and without diminution was made yes- 
terday before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency by the mayor of 
Nashville, Tenn., the Honorable Ben 
West. Mayor West made the statement 
on behalf of the city of Nashville, and 
also on behalf of the American Municipal 
Association. 

Iask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony of Mayor West be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF BEN West, Mayor or NasH- 
VILLE, TENN., ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE Hovs- 
ING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, MARCH 26, 1957, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF URBAN RENEWAL 
The mayors of this Nation are shocked by 

the administration’s order to kill the slum- 

Clearance and urban-renewal program. 
Municipal officials are shaking their heads 

in disbelief at the new administration policy 

of limiting urban renewal projects to small 
piecemeal in cities which are 





those struck by disaster. 
It is even more unbelievable, since this 
’ppears to be no temporary fund curtailment 


but a permanent change in policy—requests 
for future slum-clearance money have been 


already participating in the program or to- 
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so drastically reduced that we question 
whether or not we can wage any serious war 
on slums. 

These developments are particularly dis- 
couraging to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, which has spent much time and ef- 
fort backing adequate housing legislation. 
As you know, the American Municipal As- 
sociation vigorously supported the 1949 
Housing Act and has appeared before Con- 
gress each year since to cssist the committees 
in their deliberations on this vital legislation. 


CITY DWELLERS IGNORED 


More than two-thirds of our population 
live in urban areas. Five million families 
are forced to live in rock-bottom dwelling 
units which should have been demolished 
decades ago. 

We have Federal programs to assist those 
who live on the farm and even'"to assist per- 
sons living in other countries. But aside 
from the housing program we have little or 
nothing in the way of Federal assistance for 
those who live in our cities. To discontinue 
urban renewal would be to ignore the vital 
needs affecting a great majority of our people. 

FALSE ECONOMY 


Naturally Congress is concerned about 
Federal spending. So are we all. As mu- 
nicipal officials, we try to reduce our own 
budgets, too. But to practice saving by 
eliminating essential items is to practice 
foolish economy. In our cities we might 
save money by doing away with the police 
and fire departments—but it would be a 
violation of public trust. Likewise, we be- 
lieve it is a violation of the public trust for 
Congress to turn its back on our Nation's 
slums. Cutting the urban-renewal program 
to a point where it is ineffective may save a 
few million in Washington—but how much 
is that saving going to cost at every level of 
government? Let’s look at this saving in its 
entirety. How much will it save our future 
citizens who must grow up in delinquency- 
ridden slums? How much will it save the 
community which has geared its highway, 
schools, and public facilities programs to an 
expiring urban-rehewal program? How 
much will it save the businessman who has 
planned to develop new plant facilities in a 
slum clearance area? How much will it save 
in terms of crime, disease, and human frus- 
tration? In a general stunting of economic 
growth? ; 


REHABILITATION AND CONSERVATION 


When we consider urban renewal, there is 
a tendency to think only of projects where 
entire areas are cleared and redeveloped. 
The conservation aspects of urban renewal 
are, however, in our opinion equally impor- 
tant. Without the assistance of the urban- 
renewal program it will not be possible to 
channel private capital into the great grey 
areas of our cities. These are the neighbor- 
hoods which are not slums but which are 
beginning to deteriorate. Homeowners are 
unable or unwilling to make necessary re- 
pairs and to adequately maintain their 
property. Many of the most energetic fami- 
lies move out. Private investors will not 
risk money in neighborhoods that are going 
down. In size, impact on the community 
and opportunity for economy this is the area 
where the investment of the smallest amount 
of Federal and local funds can bring the 
greatest return. Even the most conservative 
elements of the business world have recog- 
nized this and are lending wholehearted sup- 
port to this aspect of urban renewal. 

May I make a prediction? If we cut the 
heart out of the Urban Renewal Program 
now, within a period of 5 years we are going 
to have one gosh-awful clamor for public 
housing. These grey areas are going toe turn 
into slums. Neighborhoods that can be 
saved if we act now will be doomed if we 
delay. 
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LOCAL PROJECTS DOOMED 


Figures will be presented to show how the 
cut in renewal operations will kill many 
local programs. In my own State of Tennes- 
see, projects planned, those under contract 
negotiation and approved projects for which 
additional funds will be needed will require 
$45 million of Federal grant funds. If we 
have to stop or sharply reduce our efforts, 
imagine the blow. to the cities involved. It 
takes literally years of effort to plan and 
program a project. We have reorganized our 
local administrative machinery. We have 
created new agencies. We have hired and 
trained key personnel. Citizens groups have 
been formed and all elements of the com- 
munity have given their support to renewal. 
And all of this will be for nothing if the 
program is reduced in an ineffectual drib- 
ble. 

Congress gave us a “do it yourself kit” 
in the form of urban renewal with its work- 
able program. We took the advice and went 
to work. It took some time but we are just 
beginning to roll. Now it is proposed to take 
away our hammer and saw. If the admin- 
istration policy sticks, it seems to us that 
this is clearly a breach of faith with the 
municipal officials and all those who have 
worked so hard for this program. 


STOP AND GO ADMINISTRATION 


We cannot make sound local plans for 
highways, public facilities, long range fi- 
nances and dozens of other local activities 
that are geared to urban renewal if we must 
operate with a “stop and go” national pro- 
gram. There must be an element of pre- 
dictability. 

We would respectfully suggest a program 
of action to accomplish the goals envisioned 
by the Congress in the Housing Act. We 
recommend the following: 

1. Capital grant authorizations should be 
increased to an absolute minimum of $250 
million as originally requested by the Presi- 
dent. The House subcommittee recom- 
mended that loan and grant authorizations 
should be raised from $1 billion to $2 bil- 
lion. We agree. We can accomplish little 
if we are going to think little. This is a big 
problem and we are not going to make a 
big improvement with puny efforts. We 
must conserve those neighborhoods that can 
be saved and rebuild the slum areas. 

2. Local public agency letter 91 should 
be rescinded immediately. This March 6 
communication from the Acting Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner to all the municipali- 
ties orders a drastic cut in new project au- 
thorizations and all but precludes sound 
slum-elimination programs. It instructs 
that henceforth those few new projects 
which are to be approved shall be reduced 
in size or divided. ‘This piecemeal approach 
will only serve to generate more Federal 
paperwork. It won’t eliminate slums. 

3. Federal participation in urban-renewal 
projects should be increased from the present 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the net cost. 
The reason for this is simple. We are run- 
ning out of local money. As long as Fed- 
eral and State taxes are at their present 
level, we don’t know where we are going 
to get any more either. 

4. Authorizations for public housing 
should be maintained at adequate level. The 
various programs of the Housing Act are 
interrelated. They fit together into a whole. 
We cannot proceed to clear slums unless 
we have an adequate amount of low-cost 
housing to accommodate those who are dis- 
placed by renewal projects and who cannot 
afford decent shelter. Low-cost housing is 
even more important in view of new Federal 
aid highway legislation. It has been esti- 
mated that in the next 13 years, up to 1 
million acres of land will have to be cleared 
in urban areas to make way for new roads. 
Naturally we are going to try to route these 
highways through the slum areas and this 
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is going to increase the demand for low- 
cost housing for the displaced. 

5. The community facilities programs 
should be maintained at dan effective level. 
Smaller cities and towns are turning in- 
creasingly to the program of advances for 
public-works planning to help them pro- 
vide the schools and other facilities which 


they so urgently need. In this tight-money. 


period, the community facilities loan pro- 
gram is providing needed financing for fa- 
cilities that could not be otherwise provided. 
Many communities are also receiving valu- 
able benefits from the urban planning as- 
sistance program. The combined cost of all 
three of these measures is small or even in- 
significant in relation to their value to mu- 
nicipalities. 

Tremendous forces are at work in our 
cities. Impatience with slums and blight 
is everywhere. Individuals and groups are 
demanding action. Our cities must be built 
into the healthy, attractive places we know 
they can be. We mayors want to meet this 
challenge but we cannot do it alone. 

This is a national problem, too, and the 
National Government must respond. We 
have a golden opportunity to act, and we 
must act. As a nation of plenty in times 
of comparative peace, when will be have a 
better chance? 





United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article from the Washing- 
tong Post and Times Herald of March 26, 
1957: 


UNITED STATES WARNED To GUARD HEMISPHERE 
INTERESTS 
(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 

The United was told yesterday that its vital 
imterests in Central America and the Carib- 
bean “are in danger of being overlooked” in 
its concentration on world-shaking events 
elsewhere. 

A report was made public by a special 
Senate committee studying foreign aid. 

It was prepared by James Minotto, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., rancher and a former Mutual Se- 
surity Agency chief in Portugal. He drafted 
it for the committee after a survey of Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Mexico. 

While he said the threat of Communist 
subversion in those areas appears “neg- 
ligible,” he declared Guatemala showed “the 
ease with which some of these countries can 
be subverted to a base for mounting a Com- 
munist-led psychological offensive against 
the United States.” 

In ~rging continuation of military, eco- 
nomic development, and technical assistance 
for the area, he declared: 

“For example, the Castillo Armas Govern- 
ment in Guatemala must convince most of 
the people that they are better off than they 
were in 1954 if the present trend toward 
more democratic government is to be main- 
tained. 

“If the government is unable to demon- 
strate such ent, very few observers 
are willing to predict the orientation of the 
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new administration that will come to power 
in 1960. 

“The great gap in incomes in several of 

these countries plus the lack -of education 

presents a fertile field for Communist activ- 
ities. The Communist Party is outlawed 
in almost every country in the area. Despite 
this fact, untoward events, or dramatized 
issues of the local government against the 
people in some countries, can result in a 
repeat in the unhappy history in Guatemala 
from 1950 to 1954.” 

Minotto said the United States must carry 
out its moral commitments to Guatemala, 
which cannot carry on necessary programs 
within the borrowing limits of its own econ- 
omy. 

“The availability to the United States of 
sites for naval and air operations and the 
denial of such sites for use against the United 
States by othér countries are considered es- 
sential parts of our security interests,” he 
said. 

Minotto said the Defense Department 
should speed up machinery for arms de- 
liveries about which there have been some 
disappointments. And he said the Govern- 
ment should relax its policy of restricting 
grants and loans to emergency conditions 
to provide help for construction of public 
facilities needed to stimulate private invest- 
ment. 





All Northern California Democrats Op- 
pose Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Partner- 
ship Propesal on Trinity River Project 
Powerhouses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
statement by all the Democratic con- 
gressmen from_northern California op- 
posing the so-called partnership proposal 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for build- 
ing the powerhouses on the Trinity River 
project. 

Joint STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMEN From CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY AREA IN OPPOSITION TO PACIFIC 
Gas & ELectric Co. Trintry ProposaL 
We have studied carefully the recommen- 

dation of Secretary Seaton that Congress ap- 
prove development of the Trinity Project 
power facilities by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This bold attempt on the part of the 
administration to circumvent and repudiate 
existing law and revise the concept of devel- 
oping reclamation projects is completely un- 
acceptable to us. A few of our reasons are 
set out briefly in the following paragraphs. 

EXISTING LAW AND POLICY WOULD BE VIOLATED 
The Federal Government’s power policy, as 

set out in numerous acts of . pro- 

vides that electric power and energy be dis- 





fied in the interest of fullest use of the Na- 
tion’s water resources for the benefit of the 
greatest number of our people—but if it is 
to be modified, the approach should be di- 
rect and not by the back door; i. e., it should 
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be done by legislation generally applic: ble ;, 

all projects and areas and not by singling oy, 

one individual unit of a going multipie. 

purpose development. 

BASIC CONCEPT OF RECLAMATION DEVELOPMeEyy 
WOULD BE CHANGED 


The Central Valley project was not cop. 
structed for profitmaking purposes. [1 yx 
constructed to meet the needs of the peop. 
of the Central Valley Basin for water, flog 
control, and low-cost electric power. Th, 
Trinity River addition to the project, as ingj. 
cated in the authorizing act, is subject ty 
the provisions in reclamation law with r. 
spect to the disposal of electric energy. Ty, 
Secretary’s recommendation would requir 
extensive amendments to the authorizing 
legislation enacted less than 2 years ago an 
approved by the President. The Secretary; 
recommendation would further deny 250 0) 
kilowatts of low-cost electric power to the 
consumers of northern California, including 
Federal installations, and would result jy 
the partitioning of one segment of this yay 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, canals 
transmission lines, etc., for construction ep. 
tirely separate and different from the rey; 
of the project. Such a procedure would jr. 
reparably disrupt existing operation of th 
Central Valley project and threaten futur 
developmént. 

POWER CONSUMERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTD 

The proposed contract between the Depart. 
ment of the Interior and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. contains no provisions for the 
protection of the power consumers, and in 
this respect the proposal violates the inten. 
tion of Congress in authorizing the negoti:. 
tions. The Senate report implementing the 
authorizing legislation clearly states that the 
authorization for negotiations should in nm 
sense be understood to waive, in the negotia. 
tions, existing provisions in reclamation law 
Secretary Seaton admits that acceptance of 
his proposal would result in preference agen- 
cies paying $86 million more for energy 
aver the contract period and that this adidi- 
tional cost to preference agencies would be 
$118 million if the San Luis Unit is con 
structed. There is a growing indication that 
the Secretary has greatly underestimated 
these losses. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays no 
money it does not collect on the electric bills 
and therefore, if the proposal were accepted, 
the homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find on their power bills the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s highly advertised “gen- 
erous payments” to the Government 2s well 
as the cost of the powerplants and the Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, and a nice profit 
to the company. 

WATER USERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED 

Acceptance of Secretary Seaton’s recom 
mendation would place project operations 02 
the basis of maximizing er and energy 
production. This is indicated in the pro 
posed contract by provisions requiring pen- 
alty payments by the Federal Government 
for noncompliance with release schedules 
designed to maximize power and energy Pp!0- 
duction. Unforeseen periods of low ‘fiov 
could result in enormous payments by tht 
Federal Government to the company in per- 
alties. Conflicts between operations {0 
meeting the water needs of the Centra! Va- 
ley and power operations would be bound & 
arise and we fear that when this serious 
problem involves the substitution of dollars 
for water, it would be the water users wh? 
would be hurt. Although, theoretically, th 
water needs of the Central Valley would ' 
tain priority, we fear that there is dancer ™ 
actual practice that this would not be the 
case. 

WOULD MEAN THE END OF LOW-COST POWER 1% 
CALIFORNIA 

We believe that the Pacific Gas & Electr 

Co.’s design on the Trinity power facilities 
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hadows something even bigger and that 
ae of the company is to stop 
for all time the of Federal power 
in California in order that it may monopolize 
the power market in that area. Acceptance 
of this proposal would set the precedent for 
future Federal development in California 
and elsewhere. If this happens, it will be to 
the detriment of not only the potential 
direct beneficiaries of Federal power but also 
every user of electricity in the area. Experi- 
ence and history have shown that the exist- 
ence of Federal power in an area has had the 
effect of holding down prevailing rates in 
that area, including rates of private utilities. 
Compare, for instance, the prevailing rates 
in the Northwest with those in the Northeast. 


CLAIMED ADDITIONAL SURPLUSES NOT NEEDED 


The Central Valley project is already on a 
yery sound financial basis. Financial studies 
of the presently authorized project, includ- 
ing the Trinity addition, indicate a surplus 
of about $114 million at the end of 50 years 
and financial studies including proposed fu- 
ture additions all indicate that power reve- 
nues will be sufficient to carry forward future 
irrigation development as rapidly as it is 
needed. Additional revenues, therefore, are 
not needed to assist irrigation development. 
On the other hand, the denial of low-cost 
electric energy to irrigation districts would 
hardly support the Secretary’s statement 
that, under his recommendation, power 
would become a better partner to irrigation 
development in the Central Valley project 
area. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN UNFAVORABLE POSITION 
AT END OF CONTRACT PERIOD 


Another very important aspect which we 
believe has not been given adequate consid- 
eration by the Secretary is the relative posi- 
tions of the Federal Government and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at the end of 
the 50-year contract period. The Federal 
Government could take over the power facili- 
ties at the end of this period only by pay- 
ment of the company’s net investment plus 
severance damages. In other words, under 
Federal construction the Federal Govern- 
ment would own the power facilities at the 
end of the 50-year contract period while un- 
der the recommended proposal the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. would own the power 
facilities. The Secretary’s financial compari- 
sons overlook this item. Recent experience 
of the State of California in a similar situa- 
tion is an indication of what the Federal 
Government may be faced with at the end 
of the repayment period. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. constructed its Big Ben power- 
plant on the Feather River sometime be- 
tween 1908 and 1916 at a cost of about $7,- 
700,000. This plant will have to be pur- 
chased by the State of California in connec- 
tion with construction of its Feather River 
project. On December 2, 1954, the company 
advised the State of California that the plant 
is now worth $33 million. 

OUR CONCLUSION 

Therefore, for the reasons set out above, 
among others, we reiterate that Secretary 
Seaton’s recommendation that the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. be permitted to build the 
Trinity project power facilities is completely 
unacceptable and should be rejected, and 
construction of the Trinity River division 
should proceed in accordance with the Trin- 
ity River Act of August 12, 1955. 

Cam ENGLE. 

B. F. Sisk. 

JoHN J. MCPAtt. 
JouHN E. Moss. 
JoHN F. SHELLEY. 
Grorce P. MILLER. 
HARLAN HAGEN. 
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Does the End Justify the Means? 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 


Does THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS?—HEN- 
NINGS’ OPINION ON CIVIL-RIGHTS CASES 
SUGGESTS USE OF UNITED STATES INJUNCTIVE 
POWER « 

(By David Lawrence) 


The end seems to justify the means—and 
if the Constitution stands in the way, it must 
be circumvented. 

This is a dangerous doctrine in a democ- 
racy and one that the American people will 
resent to the utmost. But it comes, in effect, 
from the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Senator 
THomMas HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, 
who, though denying any intention to aban- 
don jury trial in America, says frankly that, 
because southern juries will not convict in 
civil-rights cases, some way has to be found 
to get around them. 

In a formal memorandum to the members 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Mr. HENNINGS says: 

“We know that, regardless of the facts, 
juries in some such cases are not likely to 
convict. An alternative is the grant of in- 
junctive relief to the United States.” 

This means government by injunction. It 
is something that the labor. unions success- 
fully fought until they got relief from Con- 
gress in the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunc- 
tion law. But this is a special privilege 
granted only to individuals involved in labor 
disputes. Now it is intended to punish with- 
out jury trial any citizens who become in- 
volved in any way in disputes over civil 
rights. 

This, of course, would result because the 
suits in civil-rights cases would be prose- 
cuted in the name of the United States, and 
such a device automatically bars any jury 
trial. 

The Missouri Senator frankly admits this. 
In fact, his candor is to be commended, for 
he takes issue with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, who on March 15 
issued a statement arguing that the de- 
fendants in the Clinton, Tenn., case had 
not been deprived of a jury trial. Mr. Olney 
contended ‘that, because in the middle of 
the proceedings the United States had been 
made a party to the suit, this was a téch- 
nical matter and it didn’t mean jury trial 
had been forfeited. Here is what the As- 
sistant Attorney General said: 

“The right to a jury trial is not a matter 
of discretion to be granted or withheld by 
the Department of Justice or by the court 
and could no in any case be defeated by the 
substitution, for technical reasons, of the 
name of the United States on the contempt 
citation.” 

But the memorandum by Senator Hen- 
NINGs, which he says is supported by an 
exhaustive analysis made by the chief coun- 
sel of the Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, takes the opposite view. 

Mr. HENNINGS, after giving a list of 28 
Federal statutes in which injunctions may 
be issued, says: 
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“As outlined above, with one exception 
(labor disputes cases under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act), there is no right to trial by 
jury in cases for criminal contempt of court 
for violations of injunctions, under these 
statutes, where the United States is a party 
to the case.” 

The history of this type of case under Fed- 
eral injunctions shows that, where contempt 
is committed in the presence of the court or 
where the principal who is ordered to obey 
an injunction disregards it, he may be hauled 
into court and tried and punished without a 
jury trial. 

In the Clinton, Tenn., case, however, the 
complainants were private individuals who 
said that 18 defendants had conspired to vio- 
late the Federal injunction. These alleged 
acts were committed outside the courtroom. 
The defendants were not principals in the 
dispute. The school board itself had com- 
plied with the Federal injunction ordering 
the end of segregation. Then, all of a sud- 
den, the Department of Justice on February 
25 last asked the court to change the name 
of the case and insert the name “United 
States” as the complaining party. This auto- 
matically bars a jury trial because the law 
specifically says so. 

Surely, the American people are entitled to 
know what’s going on here and what subter- 
fuges are being used at Clinton. For, if 
what happened in the Clinton case is valid, 
in fact, the Federal judge promptly ap- 
proved the change in the name of the case— 
then civil-rights legislation by the Senate 
or the House isn’t really necessary after all. 
If indeed the end justifies the means, the 
Department of Justice, whether authorized 
or not by civil-rights legislation, can change 
the name of any case and deprive the de- 
fendants of a jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases. There need be no explanation 
given except perhdps the excuse of technical 
reasons, though everyone will know that it’s 
really an effort to get around the fact that 
southern juries might not bring in convic- 
tions in civil-rights cases. 

A constitutional amendment is the logical 
way to deal with the whole problem. If two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States want to take away or 
limit further the right of trial by jury, then 
the Constitution and law will order it done— 
and such orders will be obeyed. 





Our Middle East Policy Has Been One of 
Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement given by me to the 
Boston Traveller, of Boston, Mass., and 
appearing in its issue of March 25, 1957: 

Our foreign policy during the past 2 years 
has been one of sharp contradictions, due to 
uncertainty and indecisive thought and ac- 
tion. The responsibility for this definitely, 
rests with President Eisenhower. It is about 
time that the blame for our present situa- 
tion be placed where it rightfully belongs— 
on President Eisenhower. 

Our Middle East policy has been one of 
confusion. 
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The Eisenhower Middle East doctrine is as 
a result of the lack of vision to appreciate 
the implications involved, and with the pro- 
ceeding upon the hope that the Kremlin and 
Nasser would be good. This is false thinking. 

It is well known that with firmness on 
our side, Nasser would have been ousted by 
forces within Egypt long ago. It is also 
known that while the leaders of the other 
Arab nations are determined to destroy 
Israel, that most of them hate and fear 
Nasser. President Eisenhower has failed 
to exploit. this fact. 

We now find Nasser, whose forces were de- 
cisively defeated by the Isralian forces, gain- 
ing a great political victory, and more dan- 
gerous as a result of the weak leadership on 
the part of our country. 

By the indecision and failures of President 
Eisenhower, we find Dictator Nasser—saved 
from defeat and removal from office—acting 
not only like a dictator, but also like a 
conqueror. 

It is clear that Israel withdrew its forces 
from the Gaza strip and elsewhere upon at 
least implied promises being made by our 
Government and by representatives of the 
United Nations that Aqaba Bay would be 
open to Israelian shipping, and that Israel 
would be protected in the future from Egypt- 
ian raids from the Gaza area by the United 
Nations forces taking over. It is a moral, if 
not legal, obligation to carry out promises 
made, either expressedly or by implication. 

To allow Nasser to get along with his 
present plans will be capitulation on our 
part. Our own national interest is involved. 
Every nation is watching the United States 
to see if it will follow a weak or firm policy. 
When they see weakness or indecision on our 
part, it causes them to doubt us. The result 
is neutralism, or the journey toward neutral- 
ism—either one of which is unfavorable to 
us. So, it is more than a question of Israel 
and Egypt, or other Arab nations—it is a 
question of our own national intérest being 
involved. 

If Nasser gets away with his present plans, 
our country will be the laughing stock of the 
world. It will be a serious blow to our best 
interests. The Kremlin will benefit. 

Our leadership should have foreseen the 
probability of what is now happening. At the 
last meeting of the leaders of both parties 
at the White House, when administration 
spokesmen said that if Israelian forces with- 
drew, the problem was solved, some of us 
present warned that if Nasser objected to the 
United Nations forces immediately going into 
the areas vacated by the Israelian forces, 
that the United Nations forces would prob- 
ably not do so. We also warned them that 
if this happened, and there was a good prob- 
ability, that would be capitulation on our 
part. 

We were informed that in private talks 
with representatives of the United Nations, 
that the United Nations forces would take 
over at once when the Israelian forces with- 
drew. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
Israel, acting for its self-preservation, was 
justified in going into the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Gaza strip, and also in taking the 
position that Aqaba Bay is an open waterway 
and that another international agreement 
should be made in connection with the use 
of the Suez Canal, with the ships of all 
countries being permitted to use the same. 
However, without regard to how-anyone felt 
in relation to the action taken by Israel, 
Israel has a clear case now. 

It is a mistake for President Eisenhower 
to delegate or abdicate our foreign policy in 
the present crisis to the United Nations. 
There are occasions when we should act with- 
in the United Nations, but there are oc- 
casions when we should act unilaterally in 
our own best interests. 

We are now faced with a greater crisis 
in the Middle East than heretofore. It is not 
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too late to repair the situation and to avert 
danger of another world conflict. 

This can only be done by firmness on our 
part—abandoning our present policy of in- 
decision and appeasement that is making 
Nasser a conquering hero. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


« Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from a speech by Chief Justice Irving 
Ben Cooper, court of special sessions, 
city of New York, on the subject of ju- 
venile delinquency, which I think is de- 
serving of wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DraMatTic PLIGHT IN THE COURTROOM 


(Remarks of Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper, 
court of special sessions, city of New York, 
under auspices of the Earl F. Nelson Me- 
morial Fund, University of Missouri Law 
School, Columbia, Mo., December 13, 1956) 


The special privilege accorded me to ad- 
dress those soon to be invested with pro- 
fessional status at the bar is accompanied by 
a deep sense of responsibility. The occa- 
sion calls for plain, straight talk. 

Let us consider together a throbbing prob- 
lem—presenting an awful challenge as much 
to you as to me—affecting daily the peace, 
dignity, and welfare of the national com- 
monweal. How goes it with the courts of 
the Nation with jurisdiction over the per- 
sonal liberties and destinies of our citizenry? 
Who comes there nowadays, how are they 
dealt with, what abuses by overt action or 
by oversight take place? Who really cares? 
While we are inquiring, let us keep in the 
forefront two piercing observations, one by 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt, of New Jersey: 
“Most American lawyers show disdain for 
the criminal laws and our law schools dis- 
pose of it in 2 or at most 3 semester hours, 
forgetful of the fact that it is ultimately on 
the enforcement of the criminai law that we 
must depend for the vindication of our pri- 
vate civil rights.” 

As to the other, we hear from Mr. Justice 
Holmes: “If the training of lawyers led them 
habitually to consider more definitely and 
explicitly the social advantage on which the 
rule they law down must be justified, they 
sometimes would hesitate where now they 
are confident, and see that really they were 
taking sides upon debatable and often burn- 
ing questions.” 


What do you do with the brilliant college 
student who picks up a piece of jewelry in a 
store so that she can look pretty when she 
is married in a week or two? With the uni- 
versity boy who in a moment of silliness 
commits an act-of exposure that brings him 
before the criminal bench? With the attrac- 
tive young lady who has become a drug ad- 
dict and wants to marry the source of her 
supply—a man with a long criminal record? 
What do you say to her parents standing 
before you wrung white with the anguish 
resulting from the arrest? Is it sufficient 
to rule “guilty,” “innocent,” “fingerprint,” 
“reformatory,” “prison”? Are we really cop- 
ing with the broad problems of human life 
when we permit the community to believe 
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that a criminal court handles only the “yp. 
touchables”? 

These problems, these situations, this ple, 
are succinctly summed up in two brief com. 
mentaries by two observers. They require 
no amplification. They constitute the cha). 
lenge to all citizens who care. The first js 
contemporary testimony by a 19-year-ojq 
city boy: “Guys who don’t feel like they're 
countin’ who are being shoved around, who 
feel like they are worthless to everybody, we) 
they’re the guys who go out and try to make 
names for themselves by being big Stickup 
guys. It’s on account of they feel like they 
are nobody.” 

The other, by one of the greatest jurists 
of our land, former Associate Justice Benja- 
min N. Cardozo, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: “Run your eyes over the life 
history of a man sentenced to the chair. 
There, spread before you in all its inevitable 
sequéncy, is a story of the rake’s progress 
more impiacable than any that was ever 
painted by a Hogarth. The correctionaj 
school, the reformatory, Sing Sing or Danne. 
mora, and then at last the chair. The heavy 
hand of doom was on his head from the be. 
ginning. The sin, in truth, is ours—the 
sin of a penal system that leaves the victim 
to his fate when the course that he is going 
is written down so plainly. 


THE DETERMINED OFFENDER 


“I shall not discuss tonight the problems 
presented by the determined offender, ex- 
cept to say that the determined offender 
against the peace and dignity of the people 
presents a challenge not to be evaded. The 
right to move safe and unmolested through 
the city, to be secure at work and at home, 
to be protected against frauds and schemers, 
is the supreme luxury of civilization. For 
it the community pays a huge price, and 
is intolerant of failure or lag on the part 
of its agents and instruments. It cannot 
be patient with or concerned about the wel- 
fare of offenders while they threaten its se- 
curity and comfort. 


THE YOUNG FIRST OFFENDER 


According to FBI recent predictions, in ex- 
cess of 2,500,000 major crimes will be com- 
mitted this year in the United States. They 
are not. talking about the millions of traffic 
and other relatively petty offenses. The ref- 
erence is»to murder, robbery, assault, bur- 
glary, larceny, embezzlement, sex offenses, 
narcotics, etc. It is a matter of grave con- 
cern when the FBI informs us that of all 
the persons arrested in our country and 
charged with the commission of crime in 
1955, at least 50 percent had not yet at- 
tained their 21st birthday. Most of these are 
first offenders, little people in the matter 
of possessions and what is commonly con- 
sidered social importance. Most of them are 
decent, law-abiding human beings, who in 
@ moment of excitement, strain, or depres- 
sion gave vent to impulses whose strength 
they had rarely admitted to themselves, and 
became enmeshed in the criminal law. 


In or out of court, these are the marks 
of delayed adolescence, of failure to accept 
responsibility, of purposelessness in the face 
of life and destiny—the temper of generalized 
irresponsibility. Youth offenses, after ll, 
follow in the main patterns of adult desires. 
Deep in the heart of many an average mature 
citizen, walled off as an incipient tubercu- 
losis by protective tissue, are the prohibited 
acts he fortunately escaped committing 0° 
being caught redhanded at. * To consider 
youthful crime as something foisted on an 
innocent, a highminded and law-abiding 
community rather than as an aspect of its 
own thought of itself and its own action, 8 
to be naive beyond sanity. 

My plea is addressed to the plight of the 
young and adult first offenders whose num- 
bers are legion. Generally speaking, every 
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first offender is @ potential recidivist. The 
stake which the community has in the legal 
rocess is that he should not actually become 
one. The object of sentence, then, should 
be to fit the punishment not to the crime, but 

Today we™speak less of punishment as 
retributive, as“deterrent, or as regenerative. 
We are more aware that the sickness of the 
soul that brought about the crime is not to 
pe properly treated by a given number of 
dollars in fines or of days in prison. 

Young offenders have a long potential for 
good as well as for evil. But the potential is 
in them—not in their act. Sentencing the 
offense rather than the person plunges cer- 
tain young people headlong into hatred, re- 
yolt, community repudiation—into some- 
thing approaching self-destruction, that is, 
moral suicide. Society then has lost a son, 
and gained a wastrel whose depredations have 
been known to affect the lives of many and 
to cost millions. 

And so they come before the court, month 
in month out, day after day, an apparently 
unending line of human misery and tragedy. 
How are we equipped to handle them? 

GROPING IN THE DARK 


These are issues that face judges as they 
approach the fateful act of sentencing. After 
interminable hours of listening to charges 
and counter-charges, quibbling and evasions, 
painstaking establishment of self-evident 
facts, and the final officially established legal 
description of an act, judges often find them- 
selves merely at the beginning of what they 
should know in order to act professionally. 
What judges want to know at this point 
is: 
Why did he commit his act? Others about 
him, somewhat similarly placed, have not 
so acted. What was there in his experience 
to turn him criminal? What of his home, 
his relations with parents, siblings, and 
neighbors? With sccial institutions? With 
peer groups? With friends and boon com- 
panions? Who has influenced him? After 
whom did he mold himself? What variety 
of activities did he participate in? What 
has work, love, marriage, parenthood meant 
to him and how has he behaved in these re- 
lationships? Most important of all, what 
variety of opportunities was open to him? 
Did he participate in his culture and cherish 
it? Was he proud to be an American, a Jew, 
a Catholic, a Negro? What interests does he 
now have? What skills? Whom does he 
love? Hate? 


Tt is inadequate answers to these inquiries 
that pose the dilemmas of sentencing. Not 
until the courts which deal with these 
perilous problems are adequately staffed with 
the professional skills will we be able to 
identify the youthful offender with good 
moral potential, who can be safely returned 
to the community to line up with the or- 
derly citizen, from the hair trigger, perverted, 
or psychopathic first offender who needs in- 
stitutionalized care. Yes, “possibilities of 
murder and desperate love are inside all the 


least likely skulls.” As thing stand now, the 


courts can do little to minimize recidivism; 
they cannot complete their mission with 
assurance, d 

. * + > . 


THE MAJORITY—-A TREMENDOUS PROBLEM 


The great mass of offenders consists of 
persons who have not made very good use of 
their opportunities and who are prone to 
give vent to their feelings at slight. provo- 
cation. accept the easiest way out of 
trying situations. They have never really 
faced up to life as a challenge. 

A common factor in most of these cases 1s 
that, set against the life situation, the 
criminal charge lacks major importance. 
Where there is so much deep-seated misery 
one additional increment does not seem to 
matter too much. The life situation may 
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inhere in the defendant’s relations to his 
mother or father, to his family tradition, to 
his neighborhood associates, to the social sit- 
uation of his school or shop or other place 
of employment, to the standards of the com- 
munity as these are reflected in the maga- 
zines, papers, movies, actions of important 
people, envy of others. Treatment involves 
dealing with these primary causes. 

The need of these defendants for the 
help of society and the court is greater 
than that of the morally sensitive and the 
family-bolstered individuals. For these mis- 
guided defendants are in great peril—the 
peril of rejecting and being rejected by the 
community. ‘Their own inner resources, 
often considerable if they can be reached, 
are blocked by widely publicized community 
standards which have been hammered into 
them by print, screen, and radio. In many 
cases the family, source of moral and senti- 
mental education, has taught them to be 
immoral and hard. There will be no rein- 
forcement to them or to the court from 
this source. The neighborhood, that social 
unit formed of the interaction of families 
directly and through the schools, churches, 
recreational activities, shops, and festivals 
which they initiate, support and patronize, 
is in effect nonexistent. Famililes live side 
by side, but do not function as families or 
as neighbors. There is no family or inter- 
family support of children. The contami- 
nated child of the tainted family passes on 
his infection without other families know- 
ing, caring, or acting. 

x 


THE PROBATION OFFICER 


The probation officer, like the priest, 
teacher, doctor or lawyer, is at his best both 
symbol and practitioner. His art is to inte- 
grate individuals in society. He meets his 
client as a friendly ambassador to the social 
order, accepting him at his own evaluation. 
He points out the resources and explains the 
rules of the house. He arranges meetings, 
makes introductions, facilitates acceptance. 

He rejoices in his client’s successes, con- 
soles him in setbacks, points out new gam- 
bits and openings. The intensity of his ex- 
pectations for his client become part of the 
latter’s urge to succeed. He works in and 
through his client. 

After all, the delinquent has defied the 
community. He is threatened both in depth 
and extent, and he is insecure of his own 
integrity. The probation worker who can 
help him must be prepared to participate 
in recriminations and discouragements, in 
false starts, failures, hard ascents, and per- 
iods of slow gain. He must see his client 
to the point where he can keep pace with 
his peers. 

Probation has come to its present im- 
portance in the treatment of offenders be- 
cause it has demonstrated itself a valid in- 
strument of moral reeducation in a very 
considerable portion of cases in which it is 
used. Probation workers, following their 
charges into and through family, neighbor- 
hood, and community relationships, are ac- 
cumulating a great body of knowledge and 
experience about the channels into which 
the community forces life to flow. Proba- 
tion today is applying some of the new 
knowledge of sociology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, case and group work, psychology and 
psychiatry to the social situations its work- 
ers must meet. The educational require- 
ments needed for skilled probation workers 
and supervisors, and the length and severity 
of the internship called for to season them, 
demand superior mental and emotional 
equipment and a high order of moral pur- 
pose and devotion. Public recognition of 
their status as professionals, increased funds 
to provide scholarships for training proba- 
tion workers, and more adequate salaries 
are long overdue. 

We believe in probation, but we do not 
“hand it out.” We prescribe it. We watch 
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its effects on the delinquent with solicitude 


and hope. Our hopes are fealized to an 
astonishing degree. 
* * = a . 


Indeed, the court, insofar as it is able 
to refiect the immutable will of society to 
be protected against willfulness, and soci- 
ety’s readiness to receive those healed of 
their moral infirmities back into the com- 
munity, must be counted among our most 
important instruments of moral regenera- 
tion. 

THE CHALLENGE 
* . oe e * 


This is a challenge no more invincible 
than many others that the bar has met and 
resolved for the betterment of the common- 
weal. Only the legal profession can assure 
its success. The fervent efforts of some 
lawyersthave made whole communities their 
grateful beneficiaries. The time has come 
when the rest of us must lend a hand. If the 
profession wills it, an end can come quickly 
to abuses that outrage the sensitive and frag- 
ile area of personal life and liberty. 

> * * * ” 


You will distinguish, I am sure, between 
the self-righteous breastbeaters, demagogs, 
boasters of their humanity, and those who 
out of a world full of human limitations, 
half truths, comfortable rationalizations, 
eyes turned away from the galling facts of 
life, rise and say, “I go this way and not 
there. I am this and not that. I have no 
price but only value.” Indeed, for those 
who build their safety in things, and things 
alone, there is no greater threat, no more 
incomprehensible danger than such a law- 
yer—a lawyer in pursuit of truth. 

Let us put an end to such shoddy thinking 
as, “Why should I stick my neck out?” “Why 
should I be the one to speak up?” “What's 
in it for me?” “What’s your angle?” 
“You've got to get along.” And it is so 
easy to be cynical, pessimistic and run with 
the pack. We must throttie the growing con- 
viction on the part of all kinds of people 
that whatever we hope for and whatever we 
do are irrelevant; that our individual efforts 
really make no difference in stemming the 
sweep of world forces. To me this mood of 
resignation is but a desire to escape from the 
problems of freedom, a fear of growing up 
and maturely accepting one’s responsibilities. 
They have lost faith—if they ever had any— 
in the efficacy of effort. Because they believe 
they are suffering, they make others suffer; 
tormented by fear, they make others afraid. 

They need to be shown -that they are 
wrong by people who take their religion 
with them right into the thick of the world 
and put it to work there. Life has taught 
me that men serve causes not by exhortation 
or by rules solemnly pronounced, but be- 
cause of their inner devotion to them. And 
so, the will to do justice is so very much 
more than a mental exercise. Never succumb 
even temporarily to the notion that intellec- 
tual advancement can become superior to 
ideals. As Santayana pointed out, it is 
“not wisdom to be only wise.” 

Above all, my friends, character and 
courage. We assume these indispensable 
qualities abound. When on occasion our 
profession falls to low estate, you will find 
their absence the principal cause. Enter 
the open lists—to win or lose. Do not be 
dismayed by those who come charging with 
colors flying and shining shield raised. The 
fickle crowd may for a while cheer therm as 
heroes, but the triumph is usually brief and 
they leave us nothing but “the echo of a 
name and a suit of rusty armor.” Always 
carry on, toughened in battle and -hardened 
by victory and adversity. You will be heart- 
ily welcomed back again and again. 

For your own contentment and peace of 
mind, line up with those at the bar who grow 
angry in the cause of decency. Be it re- 
membered it was Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes who wrote, “I have had to deal with 
cases that made my blood boil and yet 
seemed to create no feeling in the public 
or even in most of my brethren.” Asso- 
ciate with lawyers to whom a principle is 
not a thing you talk about but do something 
about; those who realize that it is diffi- 
cult to fight for principles but much more 
difficult to live by them. Yes, men placed 
among us as standards against which we 
can measure our own integrity; men who 
serve with honor and not for honor; men, 
to paraphrase Judge Learned Hand, con- 
tent to be themselves, confident that if they 
are faithful in that, their light will shine, 
steady and far; “unafraid before the un- 
known universe, indifferent to the world’s 
disparagements and uncorrupted by its 
prizes,” they are “ardent and secure in that 
faith by whidéh alone mankind in fhe end 
can live.” 

The true administration of justice be- 
comes a reality only when the judiciary and 
the bar join harmoniously in the solution 
of problems common to béth. The issues 
presented this evening constitute_a challeng- 
ing illustration. In 1846, it is related, Henry 
David Thoreau was jailed in Concord, Mass., 
for refusing to pay his taxes as a political 
protest. Visiting Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson peered through the cell bars and 
asked: “What are you doing in there?” 
Thoreau replied: “What are you doing out 
there?” 





It’s Time To Kill a Killer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, polio 
is still a crippling, killing disease against 
which we have made tremendous strides 
since the development of the Salk vac- 
cine. But there are still thousands who 
have not availed themselves of the shots. 
In connection with this apathy on the 
part of the public, a newspaper in my 
district, the Melbourne Times, is doing 
an outstanding job in trying to get 
everyone to take the vaccine. 

In its all-out effort, the newspaper on 
Sunday, March 24, gave over a large por- 
tion of its front page to point up the 
necessity for taking the shots. Its pub- 
lisher, Mr, Frederick L. McFarlin, and 
the staff are to be commended for this 
most worthwhile public service. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
on this front page of the Melbourne 
Times: 

It’s Time To Eri a KILLER 

In many ways crippling, kiHing polio is 
Public Enemy No. 1. \ 

Running it a close second is public apathy. 

We have feared the scourge for years and 
there was rejoicing in every city, town, and 
village when a humble Pennsylvania medical 
man, Dr. Jonas Salk, was able to offer the 
world a safe and effective serum to combat 
poliomyelitis. 

It is too bad the American people forget 
so many things so quickly. 

In April of 1955 everyone was so inocula- 
tion conscious it seemed we had polio on 
the run. 

Then another new discovery hit the front 
pages. Another phase of research produced 
a 20th century miracle. And Americans 
turned their thoughts to other things. 
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Meanwhile, polio continued to strike with- 
out warning. It still claims the life of an 
occasional victim and the free mobility of 
others. ; 

Polio has been cornered and is tottering. 
But a few more lethal punches are needed 
before it goes down for the count. 

The head of every house should ask this 
question: Has everyone in this family taken 
advantage of one of medical research's great- 
est miracles: inoculation against polio? 

If one member of the family has not been 
immunized there is work to be done. 

Polio is not kid stuff. Adults up to 50 
years of age are susceptible. Last year one- 
quarter of all polio victims were between 
the ages of 25 and 50. 

The medical men and women of South 
Brevard have joined all doctors in Florida 
in an all-out all-ages campaign to see that 
everyone is inoculated with the safe, effec- 
tive, and miraculous Salk serum which fos- 
ters immunity against polio. 

The Daily and Sunday Times is dedicated 
to cosponsor this all-out campaign to beat 
the killer which strikes without warning. 

Nothing will be left undone, no effort will 
be ignored, in this comprehensive battle 
against a dread foe. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your family, 
to see to it that everyone at your house gets 
the three painless injections of Salk serum 
which may keep your family on its feet with- 
out crutches or braces. 





Florida Supreme Court Decision on 
Integrating Schools of the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, FPlorida’s 
Supreme Court has been hailed in recent 
years for its outstanding work. u- 
larly impressive was the record of the 
court during the period in which the 
Honorable B. K. Roberts was chief jus- 
tice. The volume of work handled dur- 
ing that period was far greater than at 
any other time in the history of the court 
and far greater than that processed by 
any other comparable court in the land. 
Now in a decision about integrating the 
schools of the State, the Florida Supreme 
Court has taken another wise and for- 
ward-thinking step, for the court has 
ruled that it has control of its own dis- 
cretionary process in issuing orders to 
carry out United States Supreme Court 
decrees and holds that violence would 
result from ordering admission in a test 
case at this time. Justice Roberts wrote 
for the majority in a 5 to 2 decision. I 
believe that this important document 
should be invited to the attention of each 
Member of the Congress and under 
unanimous consent I am having it re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The majority decision follows: 

In THE SuPREME COURT OF FLORIDA, JANUARY 
Term, A. D. 1957, EN Bano—THE SraTe or 
FLORIDA, EX REL., Virncrm. D. Hawkins, ReLa- 
TOR, VERSUS Boarp or CONTROL, a Bopy Cor- 
PORATE, ET AL. RESPONDENTS—CasE No. 
21,138 
Opinion filed March 8, 1957. 

A case of original jurisdiction—mandamus. 
Richard W. Ervin, attorney general, Ralph 
E. Odum, assistant attorney general, and 
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John J. Blair, special assistant attorney cen 
eraly for respondents, 

Horace E. Hill and Robert L. Carter, Ne, 
York, N. Y., for relator. 

Roberts, Judge: This litigation is coy. 
cerned with the rights of the relator, , 
Negro, to be admitted to the University 9; 
Florida Law School, provided™he meets ths 
entrance requirements applicable to al! sty. 
dents. The history of the litigation is s¢ 
forth in State ex rel. Hawkins v. Board 5; 
Control ((Fla. 1955) 83 So. 2d 20), oy 
latest decision in the controversy, referred +) 
hereafter as the 1955 decision. 

Our 1955 decision was entered in respons 
to the mandate of the United States sy. 
preme Court in State ex rel. Hawkins; , 
Board of Control ((May 1954) 347 U.S. 971), 
directing this court to reconsider its dec}. 
sion in State ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of 
Control ( (Pla. 1952) 60 So. 2d 162) (the 195) 
decision hereafter), “in the light of the seg. 
regation cases decided May 17, 1954, Brown 
v. Board of Education, etc. (347 U. S. 483) 
and conditions that now prevail.” Since 
this court has held in a long line of deci. 
sions that it is bound by the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court “constru. 
ing the meaning and effect of acts of Con. 
gress and those provisions of the Nationa] 
Constitution which restrict the powers of 
the States,” Miami Home Milk Producer; 
Association v. Milk Control Board ( (1936) 169 
So. 541, 124 Fla. 797), we held in our 1955 
decision, under the authority of Brown y, 
Board of Education, etc., supra (347 U.§ 
483), that the relator could not be denied 
admission to the University of Florida Law 
School solely because of his race. In the ex- 
ercise of our discretion, however, we decided 
to withhold the issuance of a peremptory 
writ of mandamus in the cause, pending a 
subsequent determination of law and fact as 
to the time when the relator should be ad- 
mitted to that institution; and the Honor- 
able John A. H. Murphree, resident circuit 
judge of the circuit in which the university 
is located, was appointed as the commis- 
sioner of this court to take testimony on be- 
half of the relator and the respondents, 
members of the board of control, relating to 
the factual issue. Our decision in this re- 
spect was based on two considerations, one 4 
Federal and the other a State ground: (1) the 
application to the controversy of the formula 
set out in the so-called implementation de- 
cision, Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka (349 U. S. 295); and (2) the exercise 
of our traditional power as a State court 
to decline to issue the extraordinary writ 
of mandamus if to do so would tend tw 
work a serious public mischief. City of 
Safety Harbor v. State ((1939) 136 Fla. 636, 
187 So. 173); State ex rel Carson v. Bateman 
(181 Fla. 625, 180 So. 22); State ex rel. Gib- 
son vy. City of Lakeland (126 Fla. 342, 171 So 
227); State ex rel Bottome v. City of Si. 
Petersburg (126 Fila. 233, 170 So. 730). 


The relator then filed a petition for cer- 
tiorari in the United States Supreme Court 
to review our 1955 decision on the ground 
that the decision in the Brown case (347 
U. S. 483) did not apply to “State junior 
colleges, colleges, graduate and professional 
schools.” The Court disposed of this peti- 
tion by a short but not entirely unambiguous 
opinion, dated March 12, 1956, reading 4 
follows: 

“Per curiam. 

“The petition for certiorari is denied. 

“On May 24, 1954, we issued a mandate in 
this case to the Supreme Court of Florida 
347 U. S. 971. We directed that the case be 
reconsidered in light of our decision in the 
segregation cases decided May 17, 1954, Brow" 
vy. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483). In 
doing so, we did not imply that decrees in- 
volving graduate study present the problems 
of public elementary and secondary schoo!s. 
We had theretofore, in three cases, ordered 
the admission of Negro applicants to grad- 
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yate schools without discrimination because 
of color. Sweatt v. Painter (339 U.S. 629); 
sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University 
of Oklahoma (332 U. S. 631); cf. McLaurin 
y, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion (339 U. S. 637). Thus, our second deci- 
sion in the Brown case (349 U. S. 294), which 
implemented the earlier one, had no appli- 
cation to @ case involving a Negro applying 
for admission to a State law school. Accord- 
ingly, the mandate of May 24, 1954, is re- 
called and is vacated. In lieu thereof, the 
following order is entered: 

“Per curiam: The petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari is granted. The judgment is vacated 
and the case is remanded on the authority 
of the segregation cases decided May 17, 1954, 
Brown y. Board of Education (347 U.S. 483). 
As this case involves the admission of a 
Negro to a graduate professional school there 
is no reason for delay. He is entitled to 
prompt admission under the rules and regu- 


lations applicable to other qualified candi- . 


dates. Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629); 
Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University 
of Oklahoma (332 _U. S. 631); ef. McLaurin 
y. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation (339 U. S. 637) .” 

The cause is now before this court on the 
relator’s motion for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus to cOmpel the respondents to ad- 
mit him to the University of Florida Law 
School, his contention being that the above- 
quoted opinion entitles him to immediate 
admission, provided he is otherwise qualified, 
without regard to the outcome of the factual 
study which was in progrcss at the time of 
the filing of his motion and which has now 
been concluded. 

There can be no doubt that, by revising its 
May 1954 mandate directed to our 1952 deci- 
sion in thé manner above noted, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States neatly, 
albeit laconically, cut off the Federal prop 
that supported, in part, our 1955 decision. 
But it will have been noted that the opinion 
stated that “[t}he petition for certiorari is 
denied,” presumably referring to our 1955 de- 
cision; and, this being so, our 1955 decision 
still stands, nonetheless firmly, on the State 
ground mentioned therein and referred to 
above. 

Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Supreme 
Court of the United States would attempt to 
convert into a writ of right that which has 
for centuries at common law and in this 
State been considered a discretionary writ; 
nor can we conceive that that Court would 
hold that the highest court of a sovereign 
State does not have the right to control the 
effective date of its own discretionary process, 
Yet, this would be the effect of the Court’s 
order, under the interpretation contended 
for by thé relator. We will not assume that 
the Court intended such a result. 

In what appears to be a progressive dis- 
appearance of State sovereignty, it is inter- 
esting to read certain decisions (among 
others) which the United State Supreme 
Court has handed down in recent months. 
See Railway Employees Dept., etc. et al. v. 
Hanson et al. ((May 1956) ——— U. 8S. ——, 
100 L. ed. (advance), p. 638), holding that a 
union agreement negotiated between 
certain railroads and certain organizations 
of employees of such railroads which had 
been authorized by an act of the Congress 
superseded the right-to-work provisions of 
the constitution of the State of Nebraska 
and the State statutes enacted pursuant 
thereto; Dantan George Rea v. United States 
of America ((January 1956) 350 U. S. 214, 
100 L. ed. (advance), p. 213), holding that it 
was within the power of the Federal courts 
to enjoin an officer of the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government from 
testifying in a State court in a case involv- 
ing a violation of a criminal statute of that 
State; Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. 
Steve Nelson {(April 1956) 350 U. S. 497, 100 
L. ed. (advance), p. 415), outlawing anti- 
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sedition laws in 42 States, Alaska and Hawaii; 
Griffin et al. y. People of the State of Illinois 
((April 1956), ——— U. S. ——-,, 100 L. ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 483), requiring the States to 
finance appeals by penniless persons con- 
victed of crimes; Slochower v. Board o/ 
Higher Education of the city of New York 
((April 1956) 350 U. S. 551, 100 L. éd. (ad- 
vance), p. 449), limiting the power of States 
and cities to discharge public employees 
when they plead the fifth amendment 
against self-incrimination in duly author- 
ized inquiries affecting the general welfare; 
Browder et al. v. Gayle et al. (142 F. Supp. 
707 (M. D. Ala. 1956)), affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, 77 S. Ct. 145, holding invalid 
statutes and ordinances requiring the segre- 
gation of the white and colored races in 
motor buses operating in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

It is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” that the concept of States’ rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human liberties 
now. And whatever one’s ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that 
if the death knell of this fundamental 
principle of Jeffersonian democracy is to be 
tolled, the bell should be rung by the people 
themselves as the Constitution contemplates. 
President Lincoln’s words of warning are 
just as true today as they were almost a 
century ago, when he said in his first in- 
augural address on March 4, 1861: 

“If the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.” 

But we repeat that, despite these recent 
decisions, we cannot attribute to the Su- 
preme Court an intention to abrogate the 
rule which denies to Federal courts the right 
to regulate or control long-established rules 
cf practice and procedure adopted by State 
courts for the administration of justice 
therein. Cf. Naim v. Naim ((Va. 1956) 90 
8. E. 2d 849), in which the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia declined to remand a 
cause to a lower court, as directed by man- 
date of the United States Supreme Court, 
because to do so “would be contrary to [the] 
fixed rules of practice and procedure” of the 
Virginia courts, as well as the statute law of 
that State. A’motion-to recall the mandate 
and to set the case down for oral argument 
upon the merits, or in the alternative, to 
recall and amend the mandate was denied 
by the United States Supreme Court for the 
reason that the decision above referred to 
(90 S. E. 2d 849) “leaves the case devoid of a 
properly presented Federal question.’’ Naim 
v. Naim ((March 12, 1956), — U. S. —, 100 
L. Ed. (advance), p. 352). A fortiori, we can- 
not assume that the Supreme Court intended 
to deprive the highest court of an indepen- 
dent sovereign State of one of its traditional 
powers, that is, the right to exercise a sound 
judicial discretion as to the date of the issu- 
ance of its process in order to prevent a 
serious public mischief. As recently as June 
4, 1956, in United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
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Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
et al. v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board et al. (— U. S. —), the Supreme Court 
recognized the “dominant interest” of a State 
in preventing violence. It there said: “The 
States are the natural guardians of the pub- 
lic against violence. It is the local com- 
munities that suffer most from the fear and 
ioss occasioned by coercion and destruction. 
We would not interpret an act of Congress 
to leave them powerless to avert such emer- 
gencies without compelling directions to that 
effect.” We are cognizant of our duty to 
compel relator’s admission to the University 
of Florida Law School without delay, if it is 
feasible to do so at this time; but we have an 
equally compelling duty to perform in re- 
spect to the public peace and a long-estab- 
lished State judicial procedure by which to 
perform it. We point out, additionally, that 
the relator, having a choice between a Fed- 
eral and a State court, selected this court as 
the forum in which to try his cause; he there- 
by selected the rules of practice and proced- 
ure lofig established in this jurisdiction. We 
have no doubt that the Supreme Court in- 
tended that we should adhere to such pro- 
cedure in the instant controversy. The 
relator’s contention in this respect cannot, 
therefore, be sustained. 


We come now to the question of whether 
the facts, as developed under the guidance 
of this court’s commissioner, require the 
immediate admission of the relator to the 
University of Florida Law School, provided 
he meets the entrance requirements. It 
might be noted that the relator had due 
notice and an opportunity to be heard at the 
hearings scheduled by the commissioner. 
He did not appear nor did he present any 
testimony in support of his right to immedi- 
ate admission. Moreover, the history of 
this controversy leads us to believe that the 
relator does not, in fact, have a genuine 
interest in obtaining a legal education. He 
was given an opportunity to secure a legal 
education outside this State under the re- 
gional education plan, but declined; he was 
given an opportunity to attend the University 
of Florida Law School, temporarily, if law 
facilities were not available at the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University, but 
declined; he was then given’an opportunity 
to attend the law school at the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical University, but,de- 
clined. And, as noted, he was given an op- 
portunity to appear before the court’s com- 
missioner and offer evidence in support of 
his right to immediate admifssion to the 
University of Florida Law School, but de- 
clined. 

It should be noted that the law school at 
the University of Florida is an integral part 
of that institution. A law student is not in 
a@ class separate and apart from all other 
university students—he is a university stu- 
dent just as much as those entering the 
enginering school, or the educational school, 
or the architectural school, and entitled to 
participate in all campus activities. 

Against this background, we have con- 
sidered the evidence adduced by the respond- 
ents which, in the state of the record here, 
must constitute the basis for the exercise 
of our discretion in the matter. The factual 
material on file in this court reflects a pro- 
digious amount of work by the commissioner 
and the respondents or those acting in their 
behalf. It is not contended—nor could it 
be—that there was even a modicum of bias 
on the part of any person involved in the 
work of assembling the data here presented 
nor in the formulation of the questionnaires 
which were the basic mediums by which 
much of the information was obtained. The 
survey is completely objective and as accu- 
rate and comprehensive as the time available 
for the study would permit. The testimony 
of the witnesses shows no bias and reflects 
only a sincere desire to do whatever is best 
for all concerned. 
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The survey conducted under the guid- 
ance of the court’s commissioner shows, 
among others, that a substantial number of 
students and a substantial mumber of the 
parents of students state that they expect 
to take action—which apparently is posi- 
tive action—to persuade Negro students to 
leave the university or make it so unpleas- 
ant for them that they will move out of a 
dormitory room or out of a class or out of 
a cafeteria or otherwise stop using the facil- 
ities of the University of Florida, should 
integration occur. It was also shown that 
41 percent of the parents of students now 
in our white universities would cause them 
to drop out of those schools or transfer to 
another school; and that 62 percent of the 
parents of white 1956 high-school graduates 
would send their children elsewhere than 
to our white State institutions, if we have 
enforced integration. There would be loss 
of revenue to our white institutions from 
grants, from activities on the part of the 
alumni of those institutions in support of 
their financial affairs, and from students 
moving out of dormitories (many of which 
are being paid for out of revenue certifi- 
cates), if we have integration. Those insti- 
tutions would lose the support of 52 percent 
of their alumni, if integration occurs, which 
would seriously impair the financial sup- 
port to be expected from our State legisla- 
ture. Integration would unquestionably re- 
sult in the abandonment of substantially all 
of the graduate work now being offered at 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University because it would be an unneces- 
sary duplication of the same courses offered 
at the University of Florida or at Florida 
State University. 

Our study of the results of the survey 
material to the question here, and other 


material evidence, leads inevitably to the- 


conclusion that violence in university com- 
munities and a critical disruption of the 
university system would occur if Negro stu- 
dents are permitted to enter the State white 
universities at this time, including the law 
school of the University of Florida, of 
which it is an integral part. This court has 
an opportunity to prevent the incidents of 
violence which are, even now, occurring in 
various parts of this country as a result of 
the States’ efforts to enforce the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Brown case. We 
quote with approval that part of the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Hobson in his special 
concurring opinion in which he said, “The 
testimony which was taken at the direction 
of this court by the Honorable John A. H. 
Murphree, and which is now before us for 
consideration, was not in the record when 
the Supreme Court of the United States said 
“there is no reason for delay.’ This testi- 
mony, as well as the revealing incidents (of 
which we may take judicial notice) which 
have occurred since the repudiation of the 
‘separate but equal’ doctrine, convinces me 
that the immediate admission of relator to 
the University of Florida College of Law 
would result in great public mischief.” “The 
homely expression, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” is especially ap- 
plicable to the situation here—involving, as 
it does, the public welfare of all our people. 

In the exercise of what we sincerely be- 
lieve to be sound judicial discretion, we have 
decided that the relator’s motion for a pre- 
emptory writ should be denied, but without 
prejudice to the right of relator to renew his 
motion when he is prepared to present testi- 
mony showing that his admission can be 
accomplished without doing great public 
mischief. For the reasons stated, the entry 
of a final judgment is deferred until further 
order of the court. 

It is so ordered. 

Thornal and O'Connell, judges, concur. 

Terrell, circuit judge, and Hobson, judge, 
concurs specially. 

Thomas and Drew, judges, dissent. 
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Assistant Attorney General Holifield 
Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Nation’s oldest active State assistant 
attorney general was again given recog- 
nition for his outstanding service to the 
people of Kentucky by receiving a medal- 
lion presented to him by the Governor of 
Kentucky for service to the common- 
wealth. General Holifield is a lawyer's 
lawyer, a judge’s counsel. For many 
years his profound knowledge of the law 
and his great ability to apply that knowl- 
edge to the legal problems of the State 
has made General Holifield a competent 
source of advice and counsel to his fellow 
members of the bar. His knowledge of 
constitutional law has won him wide rec- 
ognition. The people of Kentucky and 
of the South owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his brilliant and successful legal 
battles to free southern rail shippers 
from discriminatory freight.rates. Gen- 
eral Holifield incidentally is the uncle of 
one of our esteemed colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Cuet HO.iFrre_p, of California. 


Under unanimous consent I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
these remarks a newspaper article from 
the Lexington Herald of March 16 con- 
cerning this great Kentuckian: 

{From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
March 16, 1957] . - 
Fest Governor’s Awarp GIVEN TO ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(By Paul R. Jordan) 

Frankrort, Ky., March 15.—Assistant At- 
torney General M. B. Holifield was honored 
today with the first Governor’s Award for 

“exceptionally meritorious, conspicuous, and 
longstanding public service.” 

Gov. A. B. Chandler presented a medallion, 
inscribed “for service to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky,” to Holifield’s secretary, Mrs. 
Lucy Rodman, as several hundred State em- 
ployees watched the ceremony in front of the 
capitol. 

The 85-year-old Holifield, an assistant un- 
der 7 attorneys general since 1928, is seriously 
ill in a Lexington hospital. 

Holifield, considered the foremost autherity 
on the Kentucky constitution, observed his 
65th birthday February 7 as the oldest assist- 
ant attorney general still active in the United 
States. . 

Chandler indicated the Governor’s Award 
will be made yearly on. June 1—anniversary 
of the commonwealth's birthday—to an em- 
Pioyee of the State. 

He said it had been hoped to make the first 
presentation this June 1, but in view of Holi- 
field’s illness, “we wanted to give it to him 
while he yet lives.” 


Chandler read a letter to Holifield in which 
he said in part: 

“Many of your achievements have earned 
the undying gratitude of the people of Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps most notable was your suc- 
cessful handling of the legal struggle that 
freed southern rail shippers from discrimina- 

rates. 


March 27 


“This outstanding example of your ability 
which was exemplified most dramatically by 
your brilliant representation of the com. 
monwealth'’s interest before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has saved Kentuck. 
ians millions of dollars. 

“T am sure that every Kentuckian has <j. 
rectly or indirectly benefited from this dis. 
play of your superlative legal talents. 

“As you enter the twilight of your career. 
may-God walk with you and protect you. Our 
hearts and thoughts go out to you as a ma. 
jestic pilar of the commonwealth, and | 
know I am joined by all Kentuckians in say. 
ing, “Well done, thou good and faithfy 
servant’.” 

Accepting the medallion, Mrs. Rodman 
said: “I know General Holifield will be very 
pleased and very, very proud of this.” 

The 14-karat gold medal bears on its face 
the great seal of Kentucky and the words, 
“The Governor’s Award.” It hangs on a blue 
and write ribbon from a bar pin that says 
“for service.” On the reverse side of the 
medal are these words: 

“Presented to M. B. Holifield by the gov. 
ernor of Kentucky.” 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The citation of the award was contained in 
an executive order signed by Chandler. 

In it, he described Holifield, a native of 
Graves County, as an “outstanding citizen 
and public servant, cherished legal, civic, and 
lay religious scholar and mentor, grand dean 
of Kentucky jurisprudence and lawyers’ lavw- 
yer, gracious gentleman and upholder of the 
Christian faith."* 

Holifield is the author of a number of arti- 
cles on both religious and constitutional 
subjects. 

He has served continuously as an assistant 
attorney general since 1928 except for 1 term, 
1982-36, when he returned to Mayfield to 
rejoin his law firm. 

Holifield was admitted to the bar in 1896 
after being graduated from Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Tennessee. 


* @¢ 


Big Man, Big Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an excellent feature 
story from the Bridgeport Sunday Post of 
March 24 entitled “Meade Alcorn: 24 
Hours a Day for GOP.” 

This penetrating profile presents 4 
well-rounded picture of a completely able 
and energetic man whose experience and 
accomplishment in the field of public 
service and politics is a great pride to all 
of us in the Connecticut delegation. 

Republicans look forward with great 
hope for a brighter future for the Re- 
publican Party under the helm of Meade 
Alcorn, who most deservedly may be en- 


- titled “Mr. Modern Republican.” 


The article follows: 
Meave Acorn: 24 Hours A Day ror GOP 
(By Ann V. Masters) 

President Eisenhower has put it very 
bluntly. Wagging his finger at Meade Al- 
orn, Jr., new Republican national chair- 
man, he said, “Meade, I want a Republican 
House and Senate in 1958. That's your job.” 
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Red-haired, blue-eyed Meade Alcorn, 49, 
ned his job cut out for him some 6 weeks 
ago when that same august finger tapped 
him. Connecticut’s distinguished political 
and legislative leader was Ike’s personal 
choice for the party’s top political post. The 
Republican Party unanimously confirmed it. 

Energetic Meade Alcorn, a former hurdle 
champion, has been on a steady jump since 
then. In the past 6 weeks, he has had 1 
evening free. Just over a week ago, he faced 
his first large press conference with 65 
newspapermen. The questions flew from 
tough, veteran news hawks. “They're a 
great crowd,” he said admiringly when seen 
in his home in Suffield a few days later. 
“But believe me, you're like a duck on a 
rock, a fair target for everyone and any- 


” 


one. 





TOP LEVEL 


No political tyro, Alcorn has been recog- 
nized for years as a key party leader in 
Hartford County and the State, before his 
move to the top level in national politics. 
He was right-hand man to Leonard W. 
Hall—previous Republican national chair- 
man—at the Republican National Conven- 
tion in San Francisco last year, where he 
served as vice chairman of arrangements. 
This strategically important position 
groomed him for his present role. He also 
was chairman of the Connecticut delega- 

n. 

e what does a national committee chairman 
do? In his Suffield home, situated on the 
main street of that handsome New England 
town, against a backdrop of rolling hills, 
Alcorn explained. “As the President put 
it, ‘you’re the head of the political hier- 
archy.’” This means he is in close touch 
with members of the Republican National 
Committee and with the State chairmen in 
48 States. 

At Republican national headquarters, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C., he is top 
boss with a staff of 104. Special depart- 
ments handle research, public relations, 
women’s interests, agriculture, labor, and 
speakers who are sent out on a constant 
schedule. 

WHITE HOUSE BREAKFAST 

A lawyer, who for many years served as 
State’s attorney for Hartford County, Alcorn 
is a partner in the law firm of Alcorn, Bake- 
well, and Aicorn in Hartford. It has a staff 
of 7 or 8 lawyers and about the same amount 
of office help, a considerable difference from 
the battery of aids he now faces. 

Alcorn spends most of his time in Wash- 
ington, Seated in the tastefully furnished 
living room of his large, rambling home 
where he spends. weekends, he gave his pro- 
gram. In Washington, his day starts not 
later than 8 a. m., usually with a breakfast 
meeting with members of his staff. 

He is at the White House for breakfast at 
7:30 a.m. 2 or 3 times a week. At least once 
a week is a necessity, he pointed out. Usu- 
ally Sherman Adams, the President’s aid, is 
present, as are other White House staff mem- 
bers. Cabinet members, high-ranking Re- 
publican political figures, and, on occasion, 
heads of Senate congressional committees. 


SERIES OF PROBLEMS 


At the Republican National Committee 
office, Alcorn is on the phone a great deal. 
“Life is a‘series of problems,” he declared. 
One State official calls, disgruntled over an 
appointment, a State chairman wonders 
about a program, or a Senator is unhappy 
about a bill coming up. 

A staggering amount of mail pours in. 
Several hundred letters in a day on the 
budget and on the Israeli situation now 
swamp the office. 

Speaking engagements keep Alcorn mov- 
ing. Last Monday, he flew to Lincoln, Nebr., 
stepped off the plane to meet the fiash bulbs, 
newsmen, TV cameramen. He spoke at a 
big Republican dinner given in honor of 
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Nebraska Founder’s Day. Up until 1 a. m., 
the next day he was back in Washington. 
In the past 6 weeks he has given speeches in 
Missouri, New Jersey, Washington, and other 
places. 

Does a Republican national chairman in- 
fluence matters of policy? And to what ex- 
tent is he involved in formulating them? 


LEAD IS SET 


The President and Republican Members of 
the Senate and House set the lead, Alcorn 
made clear. “Of course,” he said, “the 
chairman has a voice in these things.” On 
questions of campaigns, political strategy or 
techniqye, the national chairman is officially 
responsible. The dividing line is difficult to 
fix. But one thing Alcorn was emphatic 
about. “I don’t say ‘this is the party policy.’ 
I would not lay down any laws. It isn’t that 
way. Subjects are discussed.” 

“This is the sort of thing I am involved 
in,” said Alcorn, explaining some of the 
distinctions, the manner in which policy and 
strategy sometimes overlap and his own role. 
A vacancy for United States Senator in Texas 
now to be filled by election. Alcorn has been 
in touch daily giving help advice. Four 
field men from Washington are working in 
Texas. 

A week ago the political leader learned 
some drought-relief measures were due to 
expire, an occurrence of grave concern to 
Texans. He got in touch with Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. The matter was 
checked, the measures extended. 

In New Mexico, a special election for a 
Member of the House of Representatives de- 
mands conferences, help in mapping out a 
program and campaign. 


APPOINTMENTS CHECKED 


The Republicans’ top man works closely 
with members of the Cabinet on appoint- 
ments in all manner of jobs, a United States 
district attorney, a circuit court judge, fill- 
ing positions in the FHA in various States. 
These are cleared through the national com- 
mittee. The person’s background is checked 
to see that no problem exists that might em- 
barrass the administration. 

One question that he is now plagued with 
is: “What are you going to do about Senator 
McCartHy?” President Eisenhower officially 
snubbed the Senator by not inviting him to 
the official White House reception upon his 
inauguration. “The national committee is 
not going to intrude itself,” said Alcorn em- 
phatically. “We are not going to doit. We 
are staying out of these contests.” 

The Republicans’ major political task will 
be to win control of Congress in 1958. Work 
is already started on this. 

Six regional conferences, followed by a 
meeting of the national committee, will 
really kick off the House and Senate races in 
1958. State by State conferences will take 
place, followed by county and district meet- 
ings. 

The Republican chieftain plans to attend 
as many State conferences as he can, and 
hopes to get to all 48. He is now on a 16- 
hours-a-day schedule, spends Monday 
through Thursday in Washington, and re- 
turns to Connecticut and his law office Fri- 
day and Saturday. Like his predecessor, 
Leonard Hall, he serves without pay. His 
living is made at law, at which he does a 
lot of trial work. 


POLITICAL INSIGHT 


The new political leader referred to Hall 
as “the greatest Republican chairman we 
ever had.” Asked what made him say this, 
he outlined Hall’s qualifications and, in doing 
so, the qualities called for in a chairman’s 
job. 

“Hall is a resilient personality. Affable 
and genial, he can listen to troubles by the 
hour and be helpful, patient, and- firm when 
necessary,” said Alcorn. “He’s been in pol- 
itics so long. For 25 years he was head of a 
town committee. As a chairman, he was 
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able to evaluate and get at the heart of a 
problem. He understood problems at the 
grassroots level, like a question of a post- 
mastership—not a major patronage, but im- 
portant to people. He has insight into what 
makes people go around politically.” 

Alcorn has the same background, to a large 
degree, and an understanding that also be- 
gins at the grassroots level. He has been 
chairman of Suffield’s Republican town com- 
mittee since 1938. An indefatigable worker, 
he has proved his organizational and admin- 
istrative ability on State and National levels. 
Objective, with keen, balanced judgment, 
and a trained mind, he effectively presents 
ideas. He also works well with people and 
inspires cooperation. 

His outstanding record of civic and pdliti- 
cal experience includes: Assistant State's at- 
torney for Hartford County from 1935 to 
1942; State’s attorney, 1942 to 1948: mem- 
ber, Connecticut House of Representatives 
1937 to 1943; Republican ‘majority leader, 
1939; and speaker of the house, 1941. 

He has served as delegate to five national 
conventions, was State chairman of the Cit- 
izens for Eisenhower, is a State central com- 


mitteeman, a national committeeman, and 
was a vice chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee until his election to his 


new post on January 22. 
FATHER FAMED PROSECUTOR 


Hugh Meade Alcorn, Jr., has added fur- 
ther luster to a name made famous for 
public service by his father. As State at- 
torney, the late Hugh Meade Alcorn, Sr., sent 
Gerald Chapman, who murdered a police- 
man in New Britain in 1925, to the chair a 
year later. During the case the notorious 
Chapman gang murdered two key witnesses 
and set fire to the barn of another. Young 
Alcorn, Jr., his brother, Howard, now a su- 
perior court judge, and Robert, a writer, who 
appears in the March Reader's Digest, were 
threatened with kidnaping. 

“That was some time,” recalls his son, who 
was then-in school. Asked if he felt his 
heritage had an influence on his choice of 
career, he replied, “‘There’s no question about 
it.” Since he was a child he has been called 
Meade to distinguish him from Alcorn, Sr. 
His father also ran for Governor of Connect- 
icut and was defeated by Wilbur L. Cross. 


HURDLE CHAMPION 


Born October 20, 1907, H. Meade Alcorn, Jr., 
went to Dartmouth, graduating cum laude in 
1930. He was a track star and hurdle cham- 
pion. In 1927 he-broke the world’s indoor 
record for the 60-yard low hurdles. He be- 
came New England’s 220-yard low-hurdles 
champion a year later and has won over 50 
medals at various events. 


He graduated from Yale Law School in 
1933 and was admitted to the Connecticut 
bar the same year. Two years later he fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps as assistant 
State’s attorney, and upon his father’s resig- 
nation succeeded him as State’s attorney. 

Meade Alcorn, Jr., established his own bril- 
liant criminal prosecution record. He broke 
the Waterbury corruption ring in 1939, which 
saw Mayor Prank Hayes and Democratic and 
Republican politicians defrauding the city 
by phony bills for alleged contracting. Kick- 
backs from the contractors were then given. 
Three and a half million dollars was involved 


SMASHED HARTFORD CONSPIRACY 


In the late forties, he smashed the Hart- 
ford conspiracy. This dealt with a powerful 
politician, a member of the vice squad, and 
a gambler who rigged up a protection system 
to which pay-offs were made. 

Connecticut’s distinguished citizen is a 
native of Suffield. His first wife and only son 
died. He has one daughter, Janet Eileen. 
Recently remarried, he met his wife, Marcia, 
while she was working for Senator Prescotr 
BusH on a campaign. She is vice president 
of the Suffield Women’s Republican Club. Of 








— 
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her, Alcorn says, “She’s the best thing that 
ever happened to me in politics.” 

The man who today has the Republican 
Party’s top post has the job of winning 
friends for Ike and his “modern Republi- 
canism” among clashing GOP factions. Al- 
corn has been an outspoken Bee ee of 
progressive policies, and is ited with 
broad liberal views. Defining the difference 
between modern Republicanism and funda- 
mental or Old Guard Republicanism, he said: 
“Modern Republicanism is a determined ef- 
fort to make the Republican Party, within 
the framework of traditional Republican 
principles, alive and responsible to the needs 
of today.” 

He pointed out that the party has to keep 
up with today’s problems and give the an- 
swers today. An approach that “what was 
good enough for grand dad is good enough 
for me” will not do. “Grandfather went to 
work in a horse and buggy,” he said. 

UNITE WARRING FACTIONS 


How does he expect to unite these warring 
factions? Republicans must: 1. Not shrink 
from talking about views. This is a whole- 
some approach. They must be willing to talk 
and evaluate. 2. Discussions of the differ- 
ences cannot be permitted to create a real 
division in the party. 

“Compromise is the essence of politics,” 
he said. “Ultimately policies are reasoned 
opinions.” He added, “The party has always 
had differences.” A stanch advocate of Ike’s 
“Middle-of-the-road Republicanism,” he 
feels “you can find a common denominator of 
thought.” 

Speaking of the hotly discussed budget, he 
pointed out that it followed the President’s 
platform on which he was elected. There 
will be considerable difficulty cutting it. He 
commented: 

“One thing that has been terribly obscured 
is that the budget is well within the receipts 
of the United States Government. It's a 
balanced budget.” 


MAJOR CONCERNS 


The party’s major problems include the 
farm problem, “a real battleground,” with 
some farmers misunderstanding what the 
Government is trying to do, he felt. Others 
are Federal aid to education, foreign aid, 
budget cuts, and segregation. 

Whipping the party into top form is nat- 
urally a fundamental concern of Alcorn’s. 
With organizational skill and sound judg- 
ment, he outlined the three ingredients nec- 
essary; (1) Best candidates. “It is shocking 
to realize some districts do not run candi- 
dates,” he pointed out, and he plans to 
“whittle away at that,” in addition to run- 
ning top men and women. (2) Good pro- 
gram. As long as the President is in the 
White House, the policies he stands for 
should be endorsed. (3) Good organization. 
Aggressive party organizations should be on 
a 365-day, year-round basis. Team spirit 
and pride in the party should be developed. 


IKE-NIXON RELATIONSHIP 


His association with President Eisenhower 
has been, he declared, “a wonderful relation- 
ship. He’s such a dynamic personality. It’s 
hard to describe him. He’s the kind of man 
who inspires great loyalty, devotion, and 
dedication. He arouses zeal and a sense of 
mission in those around him. There’s not 
an insincere thing about him, and it’s not a 
pretense.” 

The President is intensely interested in the 
long-range Republican Party program, and 
Alcorn sees him frequently. “When he talks 
about its importance,” said Alcorn, “it’s hot 
just a political expedient, but because he has 
seen his Government program interrupted 
and halted.” 

Of Vice President RircnHarp Nrxon, he said, 
“He's one of the most completely informed 
men in public life today. .His capacity is 
beyond description.” Describing Nrxon as a 
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tireless worker, he declared, “he’s carried 
more responsibility than any other Vice 
President in h ~ 

President Eisenhower is barred by the Con- 
stitution from running for a third term. 
Asked to comment on the possibility of Nixon 
as a presidential candidate in 1960, Alcorn 
stated his official position: “I will not use the 
office of Republican national chairman to 
further the political interest of an} indi- 
vidual.” 

THE FUTURE? 


As a major political figure in Connecticut 
and nationally, Alcorn’s plans for the future 
are of interest. The former Republican na- 
tional chairman, Leonard Hall, is mentioned 
as a strong possibility as candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York State. Queried on whether 
he might one day be Anterested in running 
for Governor of Connecticut, Alcorn looked 
startled, then said emphatically, “Flatly, no.” 

What happens to old chairmen of political 
parties? With a grin, Alcorn, who looks in 
trim, tiptop shape said, “You can’t be old 
and last at this. You couldn’t stand the 
pace.” Then answering the question, he said, 
“Some become postmasters, some land in the 
Cabinet.” 

Alcorn’s tenure of office is for 4 years, al- 
though continuation usually depends on the 
man himself. Many find it-a long, arduous 
stretch without pay. Said Alcorn: “When I 
finish I want to get back to my law office.” 
Admitting it was a tough grind, he added, 
“But when it’s all over, I’m sure I'll be very 
giad I’ve done it.” 

At the President’s Gettysburg farm, where 
the Alcorns recently were his guests, Eisen- 
hower gave one of the most important re- 
quirements for a political‘career. He said: 
“A man must have a glint of enthusiasm in 
his eye and a spark in his heart.” Alcorn has 
both. 





Small Business Needs Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me as to the small business 
needs for tax relief. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: — 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

I support the bill offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas to amend the corporate tax 
rate. The effect of the Senator’s measure 
would be to bring about a limited degree of 
graduation in the te tax rate. My 
only complaint with his bill is that it does 
not go far enough. But at least it is a step 
in the right direction and one that is sorely 
needed by small business, particularly at the 
present time. 

Rarely in our history have we had such. 
widespread distress in the ranks of small 
business at a time of relative prosperity and 
high employment. It is an ominous portent 
for the future of our free economy that last 
year business failures were 16 percent higher 
than in the preceding year and in the first 
months of this year, the trend continues 
steadily upward. In January and February 
of this year failures were 11 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of last year. 
The tight money policy of the present admin- 
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istration has fallen most cruelly on sma)! 
firms, which are far less able than large 
companies to finance their operations ou: 0; 
internal savings and which, even durins 
times of relatively free credit, must pay 
much higher interest rates than the giant 
corporations. Today, many small enter. 
prises have found that their traditiona) 
sources of credit have dried up. As a result, 
the competitive disadvantage under which 
they labor in trying to compete with their 
large rivals has been increased. 

The recent investigations by the various 
committees of Congress into the price in- 
crease in the oil industry have provided a 
graphic example of the way in which large 
companies are able to finance the cost of ex. 
pansion by the simple device of raising prices 
to the consumer. This, of course, the smal! 
company is rarely in a position to do. 4 
minute of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey of De. 
cember 13, 1956, states: 

“3. Based on the estimates of future ex- 
penditures submitted by the affiliates, and 
assuming continuance of the company’s pres- 
ent dividend policy and of crude prices at 
their current levels, the forecast shows that 
for the first time in many years the con- 
solidated group is faced with the prospect of 
being unable to generate, internally, suff- 
cient cash to cover replacements, moderniza- 
tion, and expansion to the degree desired— 
and no change in this situation is indicated 
throughout the period covered by the fore- 
cast 


“In this connection, however, it was point- 
ed out that, in part, the high capital expend- 
iture rate reflects deliberate efforts to use, 
to a greater degree than in recent years, the 
ownership route rather than the leasing 
route to cover tanker and service-station 
requirements” (House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, vol. 5, p. 694, 
hearings transcript, Feb. 20, 1957). 

Later officials of Standard Oil acknow)- 
edged that the recent price increases which 
the oil industry has put into effect have made 
it unnecessary for the company to go to out- 
side sources for funds needed for the pur- 
poses set forth in the minute. They could 
have borrowed money to cover the costs of 
these additional tanker and service-station 
requirements; they could have floated secu- 
rities, but they did not do so. Instead they 
have made the consumer pay the cost of this 
expansion. 

This is merely one example of what has 
tended to become the principal source of 
financing’ of the large corporations—financ- 
ing out of internal savings, paid for ulti- 
mately by the consumer. The present bill, 
while not limiting in any way the power of 
the large corporations to finance themselves 
in this way, would at least to some extent 
restore the competitive balance between the 
large corporations which are able to finance 
themselves in this way and smaller com- 
panies which are not. Therefore, I wish to 
express my hope that the measure will re- 
eeive the support of all Members of the Sen- 
ate who are concerned with the future vi- 
tality of our competitive system. 





A Helping Hand for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the New York Times of March 22 


which discusses the present negotiations 
over economic aid to Poland: 
A Hetrinc HAND For POLAND 

The Eisenhower administration will have 
lost a major opportunity of its own making 
if it allows the present negotiations over 
American economic aid to Poland to peter 
out in a morass of doubts, indecision and 
timidity. While obviously there is no ne- 
cessity to grant the Poles the entire huge 
sum of $300 millions in agricultural prod- 
uces and machinery for which they are ask- 
ing, it nevertheless is vitally in the interests 
of the United States to offer them substan- 
tial help at this crucial moment in their 
relations with Soviet Russia. 

It is only to be expected that with their 
usual myopia some Members of Congress 
would object to anything that smacks of aid 
to a Communist state, even to one that has 
peen showing signs in recent months of 
some independence from Russian imperial- 
ism. But the administration should be will- 
ing to face a hot political fight, even with 
members of its own party, so long as it 
knows that under the peculiar circumstances 
of the t situation American loans to 
Poland might help drive the wedge a little 
deeper between Gomulka’s government and 
its imperial Russian “protectors.” Here is 
the first real chance we have had in respect 
to Poland in several years; it is a chance— 
which our own Government wisely encour- 

—to offer Warsaw some alternative to 
complete and hopeless dependence on the 
East. 

Naturally, the grant of a few score mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of American aid is not 
going to change the situation overnight; 
deep-dyed Polish Communists insist, of 
course, that it won't change it at all. But 
it is a thin opening of the door. For effec- 
tive aid congressional action will probably 
be needed, but before congressional action 
can be expected there must be Executive 
decision. A study of foreign aid made last 
December by former Representative James 
P. Richards, now the President's emissary in 
the Middle East, stated: “One of our primary 
objectives is to help nations such as Poland 
disengage themselves from Soviet domina- 
tion, and it is essential that we be able to 
provide them assistance.” Senator Kennedy 
has wisely pointed out that the Poles’ “abil- 
ity and willingness to turn to this Nation 
for assistance for the first time should be 
encouraged.” Many bitterly anti-Commu- 
nist Polish-Americans say the same. And 
President Eisenhower himself, talking last 
fall in the contest of the Polish 
upheaval, spoke of America’s mission to help 
peoples “who need and want and can profit- 
ably use our aid,” so that they can advance 
toward self-support and, by implication, to 
ultimate political independence. 





“Tonight We Are All Irish” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, the people of 
the United States, known the world over 
for their open hearts, are giving an espe- 
cially warm welcome to the Jewish lord 
mayor of Dublin, Ireland, the present 
capital city of Eire, and the future capi- 
tal city of the entire Emerald Isle. 
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The visit of lord mayor and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Briscoe to Boston, by a strange and 
happy coincidence, took place on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. It was small wonder, then, 
that the greeting they received, touched 
off the most enthusiastic celebration ever 
recorded in Boston, which made it seem 
more Irish than Dublin itself. The way 
those people with names like O’Schwartz 
and McRocco joined heartily in the dem- 
onstration was a grand thing to see and 
hear. / 

For the theme was “Tonight we are all 
Trish.” 

Irish in neighborliness, in devotion to 
freedom, and in love of God. 

The meaning of this great day was elo- 
quently set forth by His Excellency, 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, spiritual 
leader of the archdiocese of Boston. 

The archbishop, who combines person- 
al piety with a generous outgoing spirit 
that has enlisted support from people of 
all faiths in building hospitals, and col- 
leges, and homes for the aged, and other 
humanitarian works, summed up the 
universal significance of St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the complete 
text of an address given by Archbishop 
Cushing at the civic reception for Lord 
Mayor Robert Briscoe, of Dublin, at the 
annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner, Shera- 
ton Plaza, Boston, Mass., on March 18, 
1957: 

Sr. Patrick RESEMBLES PATRIARCH OF 
OLD TESTAMENT 

If this were a religious rather than a civic 
gathering, and if theology rather than pa- 
triotism were our theme tonight, I would 
then speak to you of that kinship between 
the Lord Mayor’s people and my own which 


“is established by all the religious traditions, 


realities, and values which the great Pope 
Pius XI had in mind when he declared: 
Spiritually we are all Semites. 

But this is not a directly religious meet- 
ing. The traditions, values, and realities 
which bring us together tonight are chiefly 
cultural, national, and fraternal. Tonight 
we are all Irish. 

But since the traditions of Ireland are 
always colored by religion, and since the 
great national feast of Ireland is the feast 
day of her patron saint, even on a civic 
occasion I must speak to you in terms of 
religion and piety. Happily I can do so ap- 
propriately tonight by speaking of the two 
great chieftains to whom the right honor- 
able mayor and all others here present owe 
the allegiance of grateful spiritual sons. I 
refer to Patrick, the apostle and father 
of the Irish people; and Abraham, the pa- 
triarch and founder of the Jewish people. 

Not long ago I enjoyed the pleasure, rare 
for me, of watching a new moving picture. 
It was this recent version of the Ten Com- 
mandments which has proved so popular a 
film. Watching its portrayal of the mighty 
personality of Moses, the manner in which 
he became a willing instrument in the hand 
of God and the lawgiver of a people des- 
tined to influence and to edify all the world 
with the doctrine Moses preached to them, 
one could not help thinking of the parallel 
between Moses and Patrick, between the 
Jews and the Irish, the one a people scat- 
tered throughout the world to spread the 
law of Moses, the other not less scattered 
to preach the faith of Patrick. I reflected, 
as I watched the film, on how Patrick, as 
their lawgiver, might well be called the 
Moses of the Irish people. Even the features 
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attributed to Moses, the majesty of his he- 
roic bearing, made me think of the imposing 
statues by which our people represent and 
remember their glorious apostle, St. Pat- 
rick. 


STONE OF DESTINY 


Then a week or two later I read an ac- 
count of a talk given by a great Jewish 
scholar to an Irish society in New York. 
This scholar spoke of the parallels between 
the Irish people and the Jews, the kindred 
nature of their strange destinies as tiny na- 
tions called upon by God greatly to aid in 
the building of His universal kingdom. He 
spoke of the common characteristics of 
poetic vision and prophetic hope shared by 
the religious Jew and the devout Irishman, 
He appealed to the memory and influence of 
another of the great Jewish patriarchs as 
the source of these inspirations. He told 
the story of Jacob. Jacob, avoiding hatred 
and cherishing love, was walking a lonely 
road one night when he was taken unaware 
by the call of sleep. He laid his head to 
rest on a stone which, in such weariness, 
felt good as a pillow. From this cold stone 
came Jacob's vision of a ladder reaching up 
to God’s own house. “This,” said Jacob, “is 
the gateway of heaven and I knew it not.” 
And Jacob arose and preached the kingdom 
of God, the hope of God, and the loving 
mercy of God by which the Jews were kept 
a people down through the centuries. 


It is symbolic, this scholar pointed out, 
that the stone of destiny, so long cherished 
by the Irish as the stone on which her 
monarchs were crowned, the legendary Stone 
of Scone (scoon), is reputed to be the very 
stone on which of old Jacob rested his head. 
No one, I think, has ever explained how the 
stone of Jacob’s journey found its way to 
Ireland, and yet it seems fitting that it 
should have rested there. For surely the 
parallel between the Irish sense of destiny, 
the Irish poetic vision and unflagging pur- 
suit of God's will be the children of St. 
Patrick and these same qualities in the chil- 
dren of Jacob, make the Irish and the Jews 
somehow spiritual Kinsmen and identify 
Patrick as the Jacob of the Irish people. 
Patrick avoided hatred and cherished love, 
as did Jacob. Patrick heard his call from 
God in a dream, as did Jacob. Patrick con- 
ceived his mighty work in loneliness by 
night, as di@ Jacob. Patrick raised up to 
God a faithful tribe of spiritual sons even 
as did Jacob. Patrick saw in the rocks of 
Ireland the gateway of heaven just as Jacob 
recognized the stone on which he rested 
his head. 


But the clearest and most appropriate 
parallel between the patriarchs of the Jews 
and the apostle of the Irish is that between 
Patrick and Abraham. No parallel drama- 
tizes the relations between these mighty men 
of God and the spiritual likenesses between 
their respective peoples better than does 
this; no parallel demonstrates more clearly 
the roots of the spiritual destinies and ra- 
cial qualities which the Jews and the Irish 
share than does the parallel which identi- 
fies Patrick as the Abraham of the Irish. 


VOCATION 


The origins of Abraham were obscure; so 
were those of Patrick. God called Abraham 
out of his father’s house and the land of his 
own people to go into another land to serve 
another people; so also did God call Patrick. 
In the moment when Abraham placed him- 
self at the disposition of God, the Almighty 
promised him a people who would be faith- 
ful to him forever and through whom his 
mame would be brought to the ends of the 
earth. 

“And the Lord said to Abraham: Lift up 
thine eyes, and look from the place wherein 
thou now art, to the north and to the south, 
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to the east and to the west—and I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth. For in 
thee shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed!" 

There is no corner of the world to which 
has not been brought the vision, the vital- 
ity and the promises made to Abraham, and 
to his seed forever in that moment when 
God called him. 

Even so was the call to Patrick, who, like 
Abraham, was brought out of his own land 
to raise up a people who would go to the 
north and the south, the east and the west, 
making his seed as the stars of the sky and 
the dust of the earth. Even so has the story 
of the O'Higgins in South America, the 
Plunketts in New Zealand, a Duffy in Aus- 
tralia, an O'Doherty in Manila, a Hennessey 
in Hong Kong, an O’Donnell in Spain, Taafe 
in Australia, the MacMahons and Flynns in 
France, the Fitzpatricks in Canada, the 
Welchs, Glynns, Farleys, Sheridans, and Mc- 
Cormicks in the United States, brought into 
all the nations the national genius and the 
religious faith for which the Irish are in- 
debted to Patrick. 

.The Messianic hopes and strivings con- 
ceived by Abraham at God’s command, and 
perpetuated by the Jews of old, find their 
counterpart in the historic missionary as- 
pirations and efforts which Patrick kindled 
in the Irish people and by which they have 
brought the Gospel to the most remote isl- 
ands of the most distant oceans, to the 
loneliest corners of the five continents. The 
parallel between Abraham, the Patriarch of 
the nation chosen to redeem the Gentiles, 
and Patrick, the Apostle of the nation which 
has been the mother of missionaries beyond 
counting, is echoed in the words by which 
Patrick himself expressed his presentiment 
of how his spiritual seed would enrich the 
whole world. He wrote: 

“I am immensely indebted to God, who 
granted to me this great grace that through 


me many peoples should be regenerated by 
God.” 


It is as if the prophecy made to Abraham 
had been fulfilled by Patrick, as if work 
prospered by Patrick.had been begun by 
Abrahanrand so, indeed, it was. 

The Jews think of Abraham as the lofty 
father of their tribes; such is the popular 
interpretation of his very name. The Irish 
see in Patrick the father of all their scat- 
tered flock; the popular obseryance of his 
feast all around the globe keeps the Irish, 
wherever they may be, a single family. Abra- 
ham is the physical progenitor of his people, 
but his historic importance derives from the 
fact that he is the starting point or source 
of the Old Testament. Patrick is the spiri- 
tual father of his people, but he is such 
because his preaching is the starting-point 
or source of their knowledge of the New 
Testament. The Jews were wont to speak 
of God as the God of Abraham; it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Irish think of their 
God as the God of Patrick. 

Abraham was made mighty by his faith; 
of him the Scripture says simply: “Abraham 
believed God,” and so powerful was that be- 
lief that Abraham would not hesitate to 
see his own son die rather than repudiate 
his faith in God. Abraham's unique faith 
in God became, for the Jews, the pledge of 
their privileges as the chosen people. Pat- 
rick made faith, unqualified and indestruct- 
ible, the supreme virtue in the thought of 
his people; it is proverbial that the devout 
Irishman would prefer to suffer any tragedy 
rather than deny the faith of Patrick. Such 
fidelity has been, for the Irish, the title to 
the unique honor they claim among the na- 
tions of Christendom as a people who have 
never produced a heresy. To be the seed of 
Abraham and the children of Abraham, to 
do the work of Abraham, to merit the prom- 
ises made to Abraham, to keep the faith of 
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Abraham, to be justified with the faithful 
Abraham—no Jew could imagine a greater 
glory. To be the sons of St. Patrick, to 
be numbered forever among those justified 
with the faithful Patrick—no Irishman 
knows a greater consolation. 

Others may find the [Irish cult of Patrick 
romantic, even fanatical; a Jew will under- 
stand it immediately, when he remembers 
Abraham. Others may find the Jewish loy- 
alty to Abraham mysterious, even unintel- 
ligible; an Irishman, remembering March 17 
and his own love of Patrick, understands why 
on October 9, the Roman Martyrology com- 
memorates St. Abraham “patriarch and 
father of all believers’—and rejoices that 
he walks by faith as did Abraham, as did 
Patrick. In this he acknowledges a bond 
between himself, the son of St. Patrick, and 
the Jew, the son of Abraham. Patrick is the 
Abraham of the Irish; Abraham is the Pat- 
rick of the Old Law. 


WORLDWIDE MISSION 


And so tonight we salute with affection a 
guest of honor who is doubly prepared to 
understand the joy of this occasion. Abra- 
ham and Patrick are names both rich in 
special meaning for Mayor Briscoe. He has 
learned lessons from both Abraham and Pat- 
rick, the patriarch of the Jews and the pa- 
triarch of the Irish; his presence here this 
evening reminds us of these lessons and of 
how timely they are. Abraham and Patrick 
both taught and exemplified them all. Let 
me mention but a few: The obscure, some- 
times bitter, ways of God’s merciful provi- 
dence: Abraham and Patrick, the Irish and 
the Jews, exemplify these. The immortal 
majesty which surrounds those, however 
humble _ their origins, who are called to do 
the work of God: Abraham and Patrick ex- 
emplify this. The worldwide mission and 
the service to all humanity which are ac- 
complished by even the smallest nations 
when these obey God’s call and f>llow faith- 
fully their spiritual fathers: Abraham and 
his Jews, Patrick and his Irish, both prove 
these. The terrible cost of fidelity to God 
and His will for us: The cost in exile, oppro- 
brium, austere discipline, and heartbreaking 
renunciations; the Jews of Abraham and the 
Irish of Patrick understand these. That 
God's providence assigns vocations to na- 
tions as well as to individuals, and that these 
vocations come to nations through their 
spiritual chieftains: Abraham and the Jews, 
Patrick and the Irish,. demonstrate these 
truths unforgettably. The justice and 
unity in the battle for it; faith and valor in 
the profession of it; sacrifice and generosity 
in the practice of it, are the things which 
keep a people strong, free, and indestruct- 
ible—of all these truths the personalities of 
Abraham and Patrick are the pledge and 
the histories of Ireland and the Jews are 
the proof. 

We cannot better prove ourselves worthy 
of our patriarch Abraham and our apostle 
Patrick than by resolving not to forget the 
spiritual fruits of the exile, the sorrow, the 
strife, and the struggles to which the chil- 
dren of Abraham and those of Patrick have 
been the willing heirs from time immemorial. 

These trials should have taught us pa- 
tience, sympathy, kindness, and the high 
spirituality of which St. Patrick’s Day is an 
annual reminder and of which the whole 
world stands in such tragic need today. May 
the children of Patrick and those of Abra- 
ham continue to bless all the nations of 
the earth, and ly, at the moment, by 
exemplifying one another, toward all 
others, the persevering forbearance, and 
unconquerable faith of Abraham and Pat- 
rick, the twin patrons of our guest of honor, 
the patriarchs of the religious and cultural 
heritage of all the Irish. 


March 27 
A Bill To Bring Tax Fairness to Distiller, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I would like to include ay 
editoriat under date of March 21, 1957, 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal, ep. 
titled “A Bill To Bring Tax Fairness to 
Distillers.” 

This editorial has to do with the ex. 
tension of the bonding period with re. 
spect to distillers. As the editorial goes 
on to say, this is “no wet-dry issue.” It 
is meting out simple justice to the smal] 
distillers who are unable to pay the ter. 
rific tax of $10.50 per gallon at the end 
of the 8-year bonding period. Briefly, it 
simply means that the Government does 
not lose 1centin taxes. The legislation 
is designed merely to give the small dis- 
tiller an extension of time in which to 
ordefly market, sell, and to pay their 
tax. Frankly, it is comparable to a bank 
giving an individual in financial diff- 
culty more time in which to meet his 
obligation and to preserve and maintain 
his credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I have several small dis- 
tillers located in my congressional dis- 
trict. They employ a considerable num- 
ber of my people in Marion, Nelson, 
Larue, Meade, Bullitt, and Mercer Coun- 
ties. For this reason, I know of their 
problems and I can assure the House 
that this is indeed a most difficult—a very 
real, and a heavily pressing financial 
problem. These little distillers are in an 
emergency and they desperately need 
help. If they do not get this legislation, 
many. will be forced out of business by 
flooding the market with distress mer- 
chandise. The big distillers would grab 
their products up for a song and make 
a killing because they are able to pay 
the tax now due. The little outfit does 
not have the money and what is even 
worse—he cannot borrow it. I repeat— 
this gives nobody concerned a rebate 
or tax cut—it just gives additional time 
in which to pay the Government tax that 
is due. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and especially the Forand 
subcommittee have done a magnificent 
job on this subject matter. They heard 
the testimony and the evidence and they 
know that this legislation is necessary, 
important, and fair. 

The editorial follows: 

A Brit To BrinG Tax FAIRNESS TO DISTILLER 


Whisky distillers in general, and small 
distillers in particular, will be given a lons- 
overdue tax break if Congress adopts the 
revision of the excise tax law approved this 
week by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The committee proposal would not 
change the tax on whisky, now $10.50 a gal- 
lon. But it would aliow distillers a longer 
period in which distilled spirits can be kept 
in bonded warehouses before payment of the 
Federal withdrawal tax, 
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The Federal tax on whisky is paid not when 
the whisky is made, but when it is withdrawn 
from storage for sale. At present, distillers 
are allowed to keep wiskey in storage ware- 
nouses 8 years before it must be withdrawn 
and the tax on it paid. Under the proposed 
yevision, they could keep the whisky in stor- 
age for 20 years before compulsory with- 
grawal and tax payment. 

This would be a considerable break for the 
small distiller. Right now, most distillers 
nave great volumes of whisky in storage. 
when th estorage period ends, and tax pay- 
ment time comes, some of the smaller dis- 
tillers may find themselves painfully 
squeezed for cash with which to pay the 
heavy Federal excise, and may be forced to 
food the market with whisky, on which they 
may suffer an actual loss in order to get 
ready cash with which to pay taxes. The 
larger distillers, of course, are not so pressed 
for cash. And there is some evidence that 
they have welcomed the shorter bonding 
period as @ means of forcing out of busi- 
ness some of their small competitors, es- 
pecially some of the small Kentucky firms 
specializing in quality bourbon. 

If adopted by Congress, as we hope it will 
be, this revision will not excuse the distillers 
from payment of a cent of taxes. It will 
merely allow them to withdraw their whisky 
when market conditions make it advisable, 
in a manner that will permit them to meet 
the demands of competition. A similar meas- 
we, which would have extended the period of 
storage for 4 years, was passed by the House 
put defeated in the Senate 4 years ago, when 
it became involved in a fight between wets 
and drys. 

Actually, of course, no wet-dry issue is in- 
volved in the matter, and none should be 
allowed to obscure the real issue, which is 
justice for the distiller and the improvement 
of orderly marketing conditioms within the 
distilling industry. 





Juvenile Delinquency: A National 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the remarks I had the 
privilege of making before the subcom- 
mittee. of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, the chairman of which is the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
Hon. CaRL ELLIoTr. My subject was ju- 
venile delinquency, so important to the 
future of our country: 

STATEMENT In Support or H. R. 2495 

Mr. Chairman, in coming before you and 
the members of this distinguished commit- 
tee, I come only because of my deep con- 
viction that the subject matter which you 
are considering deeply affects the future of 
our country. 

Juvenile delinquency has been steadily in- 
creasing, until today we find it one of our 
great national problems. Its causes are, in 
many cases, national and not local. National 
distribution of horror books and pornograph- 
ic matter, as documented in Senate Report 
No. 2381 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, to- 
gether with the car-conscious mobility of 
modern youth, are cases in point. 

The of our total population has 
also added to the need for national legis- 
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lation. Juvenile delinquency cuts across 
State lines, just as it also cuts across eco- 
nomic lines. Every citizen up and down the 
economic scale, therefore, has a stake in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. While it is 
true that a majority of crimes are committed 
by adults, it is equally evident that most 
of our older, hardened criminals started their 
evil ways early in life. 

It is my belief that it would cost the Na- 
tion far less in the long run to spend a little 
in the beginning, in an effort to turn po- 
tential delinquent children to useful lifetime 
pursuits, rather than careers of violence. 

That is why I joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill (H.R. 2495). 
The problem of crime in this bill is dealt 
with in its early, formative stages. Specifi- 
cally, the bill calls for Federal leadership and 
funds to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel and to supplement 
State and local resources and programs, as 
well as coordinate public and private non- 
profit agencies already active in this work. 


The bill calls for (a) establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile De- 
linquency, (b) provides for grants to States 
to strengthen and improve local programs, 
(c) authorizes the appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion for each of 7 fiscal years for the pur- 
pose of training personnel to properly serv- 
ice juvenile-delinquency programs, and (d) 
authorizes the sum of $1 million for the 
ensuing fiscal year and such sums as the 
Congress’ shall determine for each of the 
following 6 fiscal years for the development 
and demonstration of special projects em- 
bodying improved techniques and practices 
for the control, treatment, and lessening of 
juvenile delinquency. 

These measures, I believe, are necessitated 
by the grim facts of juvenile delinquency. 
In 1954 juvenile crimes increased by 13 per- 
cent; out of 1% million juveniles dealt 
with by police, an estimated 475,000 boys 
and girls were brought to the attention of 
juvenile courts that year. In 1955, there 
was another 9-percent increage, and the rate 
is still growing. Boys outnumbered girls 5 
to 1, and there were noticeable signs of 
delinquent tendencies in half of the group 
at the age of 8 years. 

Incidentally, let me point out to the com- 
mittee that this is a worldwide trend, as 
attested by United Nations figures. In only 
two countries, the United Kingdom and 
France, have juvenile delinquency rates de- 
creased in the past 5 years. It is significant 
that in those two countries, there has been 
launched a nationally coordinated program 
designed to curb delinquency among youth. 

An important feature of this bill which 
has not been emphasized sufficiently, is the 
provision (p. 8, pars. D and E) which 
authorizes the States to enter into con- 
tracts with private voluntary organizations. 
Many private recreation associations are 
doing a splendid job in providing recreation 
programs. Many of these are in need of 
assistance from public funds due to in- 
creasingly insufficient recreation facilities. 
I have just recently received a letter from 
such a struggling association, expressing 
their needs and concern. 

H. R. 2495, therefore, emphasizes action 
on the local level, resulting in individual 
treatment. For that reason, the Federal 
Council will not choose State councils and 
the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is strictly spelled 
out by section 203. In addition, the States 
have the right of appeal to the courts if 
the Secretary should suspend payments 
without due cause. 

The members of both the Federal and 
State councils will represent various profes- 
sional backgrounds. This recognizes that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency has 
criminal, educational, medical, and social 
aspects. No single approach can do the 
total job. 
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When & wave of juvenile delinquency 
strikes, it means that there is saqmething 
wrong in our social fabric and in social 
institutions. Juvenile delinquency implies 
failure to some extent on the part of every 
American. This bill would mobilize the re- 
sources of our society to accept responsi- 
bility for the lives of our children up to the 
age of 18. It will provide our communities 
with better mental-health services, with bet- 
ter educational and recreational facilities 
and with agencies to promote youth em- 
ployment. The need for such facilities is 
attested to not only by voluminous testi- 
mony before Senator KEFAuvEer’s Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
in the 84th Congress, but also by various 
witnesses before this committee. I join 
them in urging adoption of this bill so that 
we may safeguard the Nation’s greatest re- 
source, the young people who will determine 
its future. 





Jurisdiction Over Members of Our Armed 
Forces Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER © 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
house joint resolution No. 35 adopted 
by the 80th General Assembly of Tennes- 
see in support of pending legislation in 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States to direct the Presi- 
dent to seek a modification of all inter- 
national agreements so that the United 
States may regain exclusive jurisdiction 
over the members of its Armed Forces 
for all purposes, or if such a modification 
is refused, then to terminate or denounce 
the agreements according to the terms of 
each: 


House Joint Resolution 35 


Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
serving abroad, their civilian components 
and the dependents of each, are now sub- 
ject to the criminal jurisdiction of more than 
50 countries in which they may be on duty, 
by reason of the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty, the administrative agreement with 
Japan, and Executive agreements with other 
nations; and 

Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
fend; and 

Whereas it. is impossible for any service- 
man accused of transgression in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of jurispru- 
Sdence which make it impossible for him to 
receive the protection of all of the rights 
and guarantees which our Constitution gives 
to every citizen, and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against 
our men; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States may 
regain exclusive jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces for all purposes, or 
if such a modification is refused, then to 
terminate or denounce the agreements ac- 
cording to the terms of each: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, That the 
members of this legislature deplore the ar- 
rangements now existing which make service 
in our Armed Forces abroad a hazard by de- 
priving our servicemen, their civilian compo- 
nents and dependents of each, of the rights 
and and guaranties of our Constitution when 
they are stationed in other lands; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully ufge the 
Congress of the United States to immediate- 
ly enact the legislation now pending or simi- 
lar legislation which will secure a modifica- 
tion or denunciation of the provisions of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and all other 
agreements which surrender to foreign na- 
tions criminal jurisdiction over our service- 
men; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Tennessee expresses its belief that all 
United .States service personnel stationed 
abroad should be tried by United States mili- 
tary tribunals under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice for any offense committed 
on foreign soil and respectfully urges the 
President of the United States, by negotia- 
tion, and the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States by legisla- 
tion directing such negotiation, to immedi- 
ately seek a modification of all existing agree- 
ments with foreign nations so that the 
United States may regain criminal jurisdic- 
tion over its Armed Forces, and failing such 
modification being secured, to denounce 
such agreements; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on Journals of the House and Senate 
and that copies hereof be transmitted forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
and to all Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and filed with the Clerk of each. 

Adopted March 13, 1957. 

JaMEs L. Bomar, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Concurred in March 18, 1957. 

JARED Mappvux, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved March 21, 1957. 

Frank G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Farm Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, a recent ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and a constituent, Dr. Herbert H. 
Kersten, M. D., of Fort. Dodge, Iowa, is 
presented as follows: 

THe KERSTEN CLINIC, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, March 16, 1957. 
Congressman MERWIN Coap, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coan: In the recent election I 
worked actively for the election of your 
opponent because I believed that a Repub- 
lican Congress would give this country a 
better chance for a solvent economy. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will cause me to get 
a different view of things. 

In the last 20 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been attempting to subsidize more 
and more segments of our economy so that 
it is now the style to scream for handouts 
of federally collected tax money the minute 
anyone has financial difficulty. When such 
grants are given it means only that the 
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particular difficulty experienced rightly or 
wrongly by a given group is paid for by other 
citizens who are not directly concerned. 

It has reached such an extreme state of 
affairs that we now find demands on the 
Federal Treasury (meaning you, me, and 
the other citizens of the country) for dollar 
aid for everything under the sun. And with 
such Federal aid goes Federal control and 
Federal waste and inefficiency. 

Some Congressmen operate on the theory 
that they will provide whatever a given vocal 
pressure group demands, regardless of the 
final effect on the country. 

I see that you are beginning to fall into 
such a trap by endorsing high tax paid sub- 
sidy for farmers in the form of corn pay- 
ments. Can you not see that this will only 
mean that we are all going to be taxed to 
provide an artificially high price levei for 
the farmers, and that once this has been 
done for that particular group that we will 
be obligated to do the same for all other 
economic groups when basic changes in the 
economy threaten to cause long-term read- 
justments? In 1776, 90 percent of our popu- 
lation lived on the farms. Economic pres- 
sures and changes in the price structure 
have now caused most of our people to live 
away from the land. If we had subsidized 
them to maintain old-time price relation- 
ships they would still be on the land, and 
we would still have a primitive economy. 

If we will limit Federal meddling in our 
economy to a.minimum amount of police 
action to prevent unfair competition, and to 
control a smooth flow of money and credit, 
long-term evolutionary trends will have a 
chance to manifest themselves, and, we will 
continue to have @ prosperous economy with 
unregimented citizens. 

Continue on the present road and we will 
tax and spend ourselves into serfdom, 

Let’s cut Federal spending and the con- 
comitant Federal taxing to the bone. Don’t 
let Congress continue this insane effort to 
buy the ~-ople with their own tax money. 

Let us reduce Federal spending and Federal 
taxing so as to leave some source of tax in- 
come for State and local governments. Then 
there will be no need for Federal intrusions 
into such fields as financing schools, prop- 
ping up commodity prices, and so on. 

And I am not speaking from a selfish 
standpoint. Our family’s main asset is in 
the form of several Iowa farms. 

We believe that if prices are permitted to 
seek their own level (as they should in a 
genuinely free economy) that inefficient 
farm operators will go to better paying jobs 
in town, food costs for most of the country’s 
population will be lower, and unnecessary 
taxes to pay for the subsidy can be elimi- 
nated. 

I wish you good luck and good judgment 
in your career as our Congressman. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT H. KERSTEN, M. D. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 


HERBERT H. KERSTEN, M. D., 
The Kersten Clinic, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Dear Dr. KERSTEN: Because of the press of 
legislative matters, I have not been as prompt 


'in replying to your letter of March 16, as I 


would have liked. 

At the outset, let me state that I appre- 
ciate your frankness and I shall attempt to 
reply in kind. There is no achievement in 
the harangue of vague generalities, and I 
never like to deal in that regard. 

Your letter deals generally with the Fed- 
eral Budget, Government spending, Govern- 
ment efficiency and related subjects. There 
is no one who is more convinced than I that 
definite reductions can and should be made 
in the budget request for the fiscal year 1958. 
A budget of $71.8 billion is simply out of line 
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with good Judgment and with the economy 
in general. During these times of gener, 
prosperity we should be in a position to ,; 
least hold the budget down to a consist. 
level, pay off some of the public indebtedp Lesg 
and to personally save @ fair amount. y, 
cannot do this if the budget is going to ro 
us of that opportunity. 

In line with reducing the Federal Bu ldoet. 
I have assisted in asking that it be cut. and 
have voted to do so. I am sure that, ur. 
ther appropriation measures come to ‘the 
floor of the House, I will seek to cut : 
realistic and workable level. 

However, the picture of some specifics of 
our economy is not in line with what the 
general scene would lead us, at first clance 
to believe. During the 1947-1949 period, the 
wholesale price level leveled to an average of 
100 percent. However, now we find that the 
mineral prices stand at 125 percent and mip. 
eral production stands at 130 percent. 
Therefore, the mineral price has just about 
remained even with production. 

On the other hand, while farm prices ang 
production were on a par during the periog 
of 1947-49, we find that since that time the 
following changes have occurred. Farm pro. 
duction is 112 percent of what it was during 
that base period, but the prite level has 
fallen to 88.4 percent. This general situa. 
tion has caused a basic dislocation in oy 
economy, and this is the basis for the eco. 
nomic situation which we are experiencing 
in Iowa. 

Any Federal aid which I have supported, 
do now, or will in the future support (for 
the farmer) is certainly not on the basis 
that we ought to give him a direct handout 
We have placed artificial values on gold for 
as long as history has established—it ‘s only 
fair that we place a real value on those 
things which are basic to life—the very food. 
stuffs which we eat and the fiber which we 
wear, and the materials of our homes. 

All industries set a price on their products, 
which basically is figured at cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. This is firmly 
established and is a policy with which every- 
one is in general agreement. Industry and 
labor, as well as other segments of our econ- 
omy, have been able to regulate their pro- 
duction and their prices.. The farmer, un- 
fortunately, has not been able to organize to 
the degree that -he can accomplish this. 
The Federal Government, because of this 
lack of organization, has made these many 
attempts to do for him what he has been 
unable to do for himself. 

There are those who ask for and almost 
demand that the American farmer be placed 
on the strict law of supply and demand. | 
certainly will agree with this, providing the 
other segments of the economy are also in 
full operation on the same basis. We are 
well aware of the tax writeoffs, the subsidies, 
the tariffs, the land grants, the defense con- 
tracts, and all the rest. If these were done 
away with, and they are no more than arti- 
ficial stimulants to business, then I would be 
quite willing to place the farmer in the same 
operation. 

Now it is a readily recognizable fact that 
we are not going to be able to take industry 
away from these artificial stimulants, and 
we cannot conipletely do away with the ac- 
tual productive waste which is caused by 
a defense program. It is therefore not only 
the prerogative but the basic responsibility 
of the Government to protect the rural 
American population by the placement of 
values on the raw materials which ail come 
from Mother Earth. 

To carry the line of logic concerning *¢ 
efficient farmer to its ultimate and furthest 
conclusion, we would end up with only one 
farmer producing all the world’s goods 4 
the lowest possible price, if indeed not for 
free. For, whenever you have even as few 
as two farmers, one will ultimately be prove? 
to be less efficient than the other. There} 
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a matter of human dignity to be concerned 
with here, and that is one of the highest 
privileges and responsibilities which I have, 
as one who represents the people of the Sixth 
Iowa District. 

Again, I wish to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for your letter, and feel that 
the above, generally, if not specifically, sets 
forth the philosophy under which I guide my 
thought and action. 

Please accept my personal best wishes. 

Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN CoaD, 
Member of Congress. 





Tunisia Celebrates First Anniversary of 
Independence, March 20, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON..ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend warm greetings to the peo- 
ple of Tunisia, Prime Minister Bourguiba, 
and His Excellency Mongi Slim, Ambas- 
sador of Tunisia on the occasion of the 
celebration of the first anniversary of 
Tunisian independence, March 20, 1957. 

The signing of the protocol agreement 
on March 20, 1956, recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Tunisia was a political act of 
the highest importance. By this historic 
act the Tunisian state acceded to a fully 
independent international status. This 
marked the end of a long period of ten- 
sion. Tunisian independence bears wit- 
ness to the fact that it is the ideas of 
liberty and dignity which today motivate 
dependent peoples, while only yesterday 
they were the prerogative of ruling na- 
tions. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of March 
20 seems especially significant to recent 
developments in Tunisia: 

A Lor To CELEBRATE 

In her first year as a sovereign nation, 
Tunisia has rather astonished the world and 
itself with its impressive social and economic 
reforms. Vice President Nixon, who is in 
Tunisia for the anniversary of independence 
from France, will see many evidences of a 
rapidly emerging democratic society. A con- 
stituent assembly has drafted a constitution, 
which will provide for universal suffrage in 
& parliamentary monarchy under the Bey. 
Civil courts have replaced religious courts. 
Land reforms are underway. Polygamy has 
been abolished and women have been given 
equal rights with men in matters of divorce. 
The old semifeudal administration of the 
country has been modernized. Desert rec- 
lamation programs are underway. Nearly 
moe of the school-age children are in 

ool, 

Equally promising is the maturé political 
temper of the country under the guidance of 
Prime Minister Bourguiba. Mr. Bourguiba 
has surmountec any bitterness toward 
France, which-imprisoned him for 11 years 
because of his nationalist activities, to work 
for effective ement with Paris. His 
counsel of restraint and friendship has won 
him wide admiration and has contributed to 
the development. of proposed Western Eu- 
ropean economic aid to north Africa. To- 
ward his Arab neighbors, Mr. Bourguiba has 
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also been friendly but not blinded by the 
emotionalism of the independence grounds- 
well. He has been critical alike of Nasser’s 
firebrand nationalism and of the French- 
British-Israeli invasion of Egypt, yet a stanch 
champion of independence for Algeria. Sig- 
nificantly, in Tunisia almost alone among 
Arab countries, Jews occupy prominent and 
secure roles in government and the society 
generally. 

Tunisia is rich in mineral wealth and has 
considerable agricultural potential, but it 
needs assistance in development of process- 
ing industries to build a modern economy 
on these natural foundations. Here, if any- 
where, is a chance for realistic and fruitful 
American economic-development aid. Here 
especially is a good opportunity to avoid the 
“leap before you look” approach that some- 
times has characterized American proffers of 
help designed to make a political impression 
in other newly independent nations. Instead 
of blanket promises of mere dollars, there 
ought to be a careful advance appraisal of 
what Tunisia needs and can profitably use. 
An appropriate recognition of Tunisia’s free- 
dom anniversary by this country would be 
the formulation of such a program to help 
Tunisia achieve the important role it covets— 
a bridge of understanding between the Arab 
world and the West. 





The Atomic-Age Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New York 
Times, on the subject of the new atomic- 
age army: 


THE ATOMIC-AGE ARMY—AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
CHANGES PLANNED IN ORGANIZATION, TAC- 
TICS, AND WEAPONS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The new atomic-age army will be born 
in the next fiscal year, starting July 1. 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff, told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee recently that the Army expected to 
make “major changes in organizations, tac- 
tics, and weapons” in the 1958 fiscal year. 

There will be, he said, a “major shift to 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air mis- 
siles, both with warheads of great destruc- 
tive capacity.” 

The new Army will number about one mil- 
lion men—approximately its present size. 
It will be organized in 17 of the new pen- 
tomic, or five-sided divisions; 9 separate 
regiments or regimental combat teams, “‘sev- 
eral’—perhaps 6—of the new atomic-support 
commands equipped to provide atomic fire 





‘support to our allies, and additional antimir- 


craft missile battalions. 
DIVISIONS TO BE SMALLER 


The new five-sided divisions will be con- 
siderably smaller than the existing divisions. 
The airborne division will be reduced from 
17,087 men to 11,500, and will have five 
combat groups instead of three regiments— 
each group with a ‘headquarters company, 
mortar battery and five rifle companies. 

The division artillery will include 5 bat- 
teries of 105 millimeter artillery plus an 
Honest John rocket battery. The Honest 
John can utilize a nuclear warhead. 
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The infantry division will be reduced from 
about 17,500 men to 13,800 of 5 regiments or 
groups each. The division’s reconnaissance 
unit has been increased in strength from 
company to battaiion size, and the division 
retains its present tank battalion, although 
there are no tanks assigned to the five groups 
or regiments. The field artillery is to be 
completely reorganized to permit both nu- 
clear and nonnuclear firepower. 

The armored division will experience little 
change. Its approximate strength will be 
about 14,600, as compared to present strength 
of. 14,683. It, too, will utilize the Honest 
John rocket. 

Of the Army’s 17 divisions, 8 are scheduled 
for overseas deployment. 

ADAPTABILITY A GOAL 


General Taylor said that there were four 
principles upon which the reorganization of 
the Army was being based. These were, he 
said: Ready adaptability to the atomic bat- 
tlefield; pooling in higher units of equipment 
not habitually required in the division; rec- 
ognition of the increased reach of modern 
communications; adaptability to integration 
of news arms and equipment as developed. 

Many of the Army’s new weapons will not 
be available in quantity in the fiscal year 
1955. However, the new units will be armed 
with the new Weapons that are ready, and 
others will be integrated as they are pro- 
duced. 

Some of the new weapons that will give 
the Army a completely new look are: 

Redstone guided rocket with a range up to 
about 200 miles, capable of carrying a nuclear 
warhead. 

The Little John rocket, a lighter version 
of a free field artillery rocket. 

The Dart, an assault demolition and anti- 
tank missile. 

LaGrosse, a close-support missile. 

The Spat—a self-propelled 90-millimeter 
antitank and assault gun. 

The 105-millimeter mortar. 

Anew light machine gun to fire the NATO 
standard 7.62-millimeter cartridge. 

The mechanical mule—a cross-country, 
4-wheeled steering lightweight vehicle, 100 
inches long, 46 inches wide, capable of carry- 
ing 1,000 pounds. 

Such weapons and equipment plus new 
helicopters and aircraft are expected to pro- 
vide the new atomic-age army with the fire- 
power and mobility required for the battle- 
field of tomorrow. 





We Win Two Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Yorkville Enquirer, York, S. C., of 
March 21, 1957: 

WeE WIN Two Ways 

With the first sensible move in some time 
toward a cut in Government spending taken 
by the House Appropriations Committee cut- 
ting of $517 million from the Federal budget, 
maybe we can look forward to a rising senti- 
ment against extravagance and waste. 

Of course, this is a small cut but it may be 
a trend. 

Many politicians see it as a threat to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s school bill providing enor- 
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mous aid to education. That, too, we con- 
sider fortunate. Not only are we cutting the 
budget but we may keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of our schools for a while longer, 

Wherever the Federal Government makes 
great outlay, they gain control. This State 
has done wonders for its schools and every 
other State could do the same without Gov- 
ernment aid. It all comes back to the same 
source and what the Federai Government 
hands out so graciously we pay back through 
the nose. There is no source but the people 
from which the Government can secure the 
funds they give away and there is always 
the added expense of redtape and handling. 

This promising cut in funds will serve a 
twofold purpose in stemming the tide of 
spending and leaving the States to their 
own devices in school matters. 

Secretary of State O. Frank Thornton, for- 
mer York County representative, this week 
mage a fine point when he told the Columbia 
Traffic and Transportation Club in Columbia 
that less Federal spending and less Federal 
interference with States rights are two of 
the most effective means of checking com- 
munism. He sharply denounced the spend- 
ing of many times our national income and 
urged citizens to seek the cooperation of 
their Representatives in Washington in 
standing firm for cuts in Government spend- 
ing. 





Taxation of Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
letter from Mr. Allen Arnold, secretary 
of the Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, I was asked to sup- 
port H. R. 501 which is a bill to equalize 
taxation and provide revenue. My 
reply to this request is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTeD STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Mr. ALLEN ARNOLD, 
Secretary, Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, Lake Park, Iowa 

Dear Mr. ARNOLD: Your letter of March 18 
is at hand, in which you ask that I support 
H. R. 501, which calls for changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The fundamental principle of a cooperative 
is basically set out by law and establishes 
that a cooperative, which does business with 
other than members, must pay regular taxes 
on the amount of profit which is accrued 
thereby. However, that part, which is re- 
turned to the members in the form of pa- 
tronage dividends, is not profit in the same 
sense that corporation profits are. These 
dividends are on a proportionate share to 
the amount of business which the given 
member has transacted with himself. It is, 
therefore, not a profit but merely a business 
saving, which the member has thus been 
enabled to effect. Because of this principle, 
as established by law, that amount of divi- 
dend is not so classified as corporation 
profits are classed. 

Now in effect, H. R. 501 says that any per- 
son who is able, through his own marketing 
facilities and otherwise, to effect a saving 
should be taxed as if he had made that 
amount in profit, The enactment of this 
bill would destroy the initiative of a person 
attempting to.be thrifty and frugal in his 
business operations. 
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The cooperatives, as historically estab- 
lished, have proven their worth many times 
over, in the overall good which they have 
done, not only for those members specifically 
involved, but also for the good of the general 
economy. While there may well be specific 
instances of needs for change in the cooper- 
ative laws, it is not my present opinion that 
a blanket taxation of cooperatives is by any 
means the answer to whatever problem might 
exist. 

I take this opportunity to thank you most 
kindly for your letter, and feel that this 
frank appraisal on my part is more appre- 
ciated by you than any standoff I might 
make up in this regard. 

Please accept my personal best wishes.’ 

Most cordially yours, pay 
MERWIN COaD, 
Member of Congress. 





Aqaba Is Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Gulf 
of Aqaba is open, but I wonder for how 
long. Unless the United States takes 
the initiative and sees that it stays open, 
the world has no assurance that peace- 
ful commerce will be allowed to continue. 


‘The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 20, 1957, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

AqaBa Is OPEN 

On Monday 4a freighter chartered by Israel 
sailed down the Gulf of Aqaba through the 
Strait of Tiran and into the Red Sea. The 
ship, called the Queen of Sheba, was bound 
from the Israeli port of Elath for Masawa in 
Eritrea, on a mission of peaceful commerce. 
In a few days a Danish freighter, the Brigitte 
Tost, will pass the Strait of Tiran on her 
ways to Elath from South Africa. 

These ships, and others like them, are 
able to make this voyage today for a simple 
reason. The promontory that overlooks the 
Strait of Tiran is no longer in the hands of 
Egyptian artillery men but is manned instead 
by the blue-helmeted forces of the United 
Nations. If this state of affairs were certain 
to continue indefinitely the’ prospects for 
tranquillity in the Middle East would be 
brightened considerably. But what has 
happened in the Gaza strip, where President 
Nasser of Egypt has singlehandedly deprived 
the U. N. of the control it was expected to 
exercise, leaves the future of peace com- 
merce in the Gulf of Aqaba far from settled. 

Yet of all the aspects of the Middle Bastern 
situation, the matter of free passage in the 
Aqaba is the least open to conflicting inter- 


pretation. There has been equivocation on: 


the future of Gaza, and the matter of the 
Suez Canal is as tangled as ever, with Cairo’s 
memorandum of yesterday contributing 
further to the confusion. ‘ 
But there simply can be no question of 
what the maritime powers of the world, led 
by the United States, meant to do about the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Only the day before yester- 
day, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
in his joint statement with Israel's Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir, reiterated the American 
position that there should be “free and inno- 
cent passage of the Strait of Tiran by the 
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ships of all nations in accordance with inter. 
national law.” e 

On February 20, to go back a little furthe; 
President Eisenhower asserted in his public 
address that it should not be assumed that 
“Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from 
using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba” 
On February 11 the United States formally 
told Israel that “‘no nation has the right to 
prevent free and innocent passage in the 
gulf:” On January 16 U. N. Secretary Gen. 
eral Dag Hammarskjold reported that “the 
international significance of the Gulf of 
Aqaba may be considered to justify the rich; 


~ of innocent passage through the Strait of 


Tiran and the gulf in accordance with recoc. 
nized rules of international law.” Similar 
views were expressed in the General Assem. 
bly by delegates of many maritime nations 
after Israel had announced its intention of 
withdrawing its troops from Egyptian terri. 
tory overlooking the gulf., 

All of these statements are blunt and un. 
equivocal. Yet they have not produced the 
slightest sign of acquiescence from any Arab 
leader. The statements emanating from 
Cairo have been to the effect that Egypt re. 
linquishes none of its rights in the gull. 
And Saudi Arabia, which holds title to two 
tiny, unhabited islands that block the en- 
trance to the gulf, has announced that it 
considers it an Arab waterway and “wil! not 
allow the establishment of any right for 
Israel.”’ 

True, there has as yet been no overt act by 
Egypt to repossess the entrance of the cull. 
But if the performance of the U.N. in Gaza 
is any touchstone, Cairo has only to say the 
word to move back in. And if Nasser's past 
record gives any indication of his future 
policies, he will not be long in elbowing aside 
the UNEF troops, 

Right now the Gulf of Aqaba is an open 
and peaceful waterway. It is up to the 
United States to take the lead in seeing that 
it stays that way—whether Nasser likes it 
or not. 


~ 





St. Vincent’s High School of Plymouth 
Wins State of Pennsylvania Basketball 


Championship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 25, hailing St. 
Vincent’s high school of Plymouth, P2., 
upon winning PCIAA Class B State 
championship in basketball: 


Hai, THE CHAMPS 


The fighting spirit that gave rise to the 
slogan, “Shawnee against the world,” per- 
haps helps to explain the magnificent vic- 
tory of St. Vincent's high school basketball 
team over St. Casimir’s of Pittsburgh 3 
Hazelton on Saturday night, giving the 
local lads the PCIAA class B State champion- 
ship. 

St. Casimir’s had been unbeaten in ‘4 
games, so it was a major undertaking for 
Coach Joe Evan's who, incidentally, 


had 26 straight victories to their credit, n0 
mean achievement. The pre-game scuttie- 
butt was the Plymouth aggregation was g0- 
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ing down to defeat, but apparently the team 
was not aware it was due for a licking. 

st. Vineent’s bewildered the opposition 
from the beginning with its brilliant play, 
It was obvious the visitors were stunned by 
the outcome of the game, although there 
was no disgrace in losing under the circum- 
stances. St. Vincent’s simply would not be 
denied the grand-prize—the State champion- 

ip. 
yyomine Valley joins Plymouth in salut- 
ing St. Vincent’s on this achievement. Penn- 
sylvania is a big place and a State champion- 
ship in any line is a great distinction. 





The Late Percy Priest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Tennessee adopted 
House Joint Resolution No. 22 as a me- 
morial and tribute to the life and ‘public 
service of the late J. Percy Priest, United 
States Representative from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Tennessee, who 
served in this great body for almost 16 
years and distinguished ~himself as a 
statesman and public servant. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this very fine resolution in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

House Joint Resolution 22 
Memorial 


Whereas om the morning of October 12, 
1956, there were tears in the eyes and a 
quiver in the voice of the Honorable Zeke 
W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms in the 
United States House of Representatiyes, as 
he called the Capitol Police Corps together 
and solemnly announced: “Lower the flag to 
half-staff, Percy Priest is dead”; and 

Whereas on that same morning, the citi-~ 
gens Of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tenn., on the way to their chosen work, 
observed that flags at Federal, State, county, 
and city public buildings were flying at 
half-staff, and later found out that said 
flags were flying at half-staff out of respect 
to Representative Percy Priest, whom Al- 
mighty God in his infinite wisdom had seen 
fit to call home from these earthly portals at 
2:15 a. m. on this morning; and 


Whereas the entire populace of the State 
of Tennessee, as a result, became cognizant 
of the fact that not only had they lost a 
good and faithful servant, but that each in- 
dividual citizen in his own peculiar rights 
had lost a true and devoted friend; and 

Whereas only a short time back, and on 
December 14, 1954, Representative Priest 
was invited by the Nashville Civitan Club 
to deliver a speech, but upon his arrival 
was precluded from this task due to the fact 
that it was the purpose of this club to in- 
stead honor the said Percy Priest and as he 
sat for am hour, between smiles and tears, 
his life moved before him, with scores of old 
friends and neighbors crowding by to remind 
him that said life had been an unselfish one 
- full of human warmth and Christianity; 

Whereas on December 16, 1954, only 2 days 
after this tribute by the Civitan Club, and 
almost 2 years prior to the death of the 
Honorable Percy Priest, an editorial appeared 
m the December 16, 1954, edition of the 
Nashville Tennessean, which editorial is so 
*ppropriate it is thought that same should 
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be reproduced in part for the benefit of 
this general assembly, and which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Perhaps it is enough to say that the life 
which passed in review before him—his own 
life—has been a good one from its early years 
to the rewarding maturity. It has been a 
good and unselfish life, savored with genuine 
humility; but there has also been an un- 
wavering courage to stand for that which is 
right when the example of spiritual strength 
was most needed. 

“The qualities which made Percy Priest a 
good schoolteacher, and later an able news- 
paperman, have served him well as a maker 
of laws in the Nation's Capitol. The friends 
of old, he has maintained, and always he 
has gone on to win new ones. In the face 
of national emergencies he has shouldered 
heavy responsibilitiés and worked with dili- 
gence and patriotism for his country’s wel- 
fare. 

“One of the finest things he has done is 
to set a standard official conduct which, if 
taken as a guide by all, would do away with 
the need of a revised code of ethics in the 
conduct of congressional business. 

“For many years, Percy Priest, has been a 
member of the Nashville Civitan Club, and 
it was fitting that these associates should 
honor him so appropriately by turning back 
the pages of his life to reveal not only ‘the 
things I might have done,’ but the things 
indelibly written to the credit of the honored 
guest and associate. For all, it was a happy 
occasion.” 

Whereas Mr. Priest was a native Tennes- 
sean, having been born at Carters Creek in 
Maury County, on April 1,°1900, son of the 
late George M. and Harriet Hastings Priest; 
and 

Whereas he attended Maury County public 
schools and Central High School at Colum- 
bia, then Middle Tennessee State College, 
and later the University of Tennessee, and 
Peabody College; and 

Whereas as a student he was deeply inter- 
ested in oratory, debates, dramatics, and his- 
tory, all of which were to make a substantial 
contribution to his career; and 

Whereas in his youth he knew the rigors 
of farm and country life, and often rode 
horseback the 15 miles between his farm 
home and the high school at Columbia, and 
other times hitched a horse to a buggy, or 
rode on a little mixed train on the Middle 
Tennessee Railroad; and 

Whereas after ending Middle Tennessee 
State College he taught in Maury County 
2 years and then became a teacher and ath- 
letic coach in the high school at Culleoka 
and, in all, was a schoolteacher for a period 
of 7 years, during which time he took sum- 
mer courses at the University of Tennessee 
and Peabody College; and 

Whereas he was associated with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, from May 1926 until Sep- 
tember 1940, advancing to State news editor, 
city editor, and managing editor, later be- 
coming the newspaper’s roving reporter and 
writing human-interest stories based on his 
travels throughout the State; and 

Whereas it has been so truthfully stated 
that it was as an individual rather than a 
public ‘official that James Percy Priest was 
best known to thousands, with no request 
from any individual being too small, nor any 
person being too unimportant to get his at- 
tention, and with his greatness being attrib- 
uted to “a simple faith in God”; and 

Whereas Mr. Priest, during his lifetime, 
was quoted as saying: 

“Whatever my achievements may be, I 
shall look back—not on these achievements, 
but on the warm personal friendships I have 
made along the way. 

“In the discharge of my duties, I have 
faced every issue frankly, and have acted 
forthrightly, without dodging, straddling or 
equivocation. I have not followed the way 
of expediency to advance my own political 
personal ends”; and 
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Whereas in view of the entire life portrayed 
by James Percy Priest, the above excerpts 
being only a sketch of the fullness of same; 
and 

Whereas the people of this great State are 
always cognizant of the true virtues of life 
and eager to commemorate for the fullfill- 
ment of said virtues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 80th General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee (the-Senate concurring), That 
this tribute to this outstanding Tennessean 
be expressed by this joint resolution, and 
that as a body we extend to his bereaved fam- 
ily our sympathy and sincere condolence in 
the great loss sustained by them and by all 
the people of Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That the 80th general assembly 
go on record as being in support of the idea 
first proposed by the Reverend Harold D. 
Gregory, superintendent of missions, Nash- 
ville Baptist Association, with said idea later 
being carried into effect by the introduction 
of a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States by the Honorable Carlton Loser, 
whereby the new permanent veterans’ hos- 
pital at Nashville be named in honor of the 
late James Percy Priest; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk be directed to 
prepare and forward a copy of this resolution 
to each Mrs. J. Percy Priest and their 4-year- 
old daughter, Harriet Frances Priest; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of Congress and each 
United States Senator serving the State of 
Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
stated after the death of Congressman 
Priest: 

“The Congress of the United States and 
the people of the Nation have lost a val- 
uable Member, in the sudden passing of 
James Percy Priest of Tennessee.” 

Adopted February 21, 1957. 

JaMEs L. Bomor, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Concurred in March 14, 1957. 

JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved March 19, 1957. 

FRaNnk G. CLEMENT, 
Governor, 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


"i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in saluting the accomplish- 
ments of a fine, American religious or- 
ganization, the Knights of Columbus on 
its 75th anniversary. 

This splendid organization has made a 
great contribution to belief in God and 
the preservation of our heritage of Amer- 
ican citizenship and ideals of human 
freedom. Its good works have been 
legion. 

It is particularly significant that the 
Knights of Columbus is celebrating its 
75th anniversary in our country at a time 
when a great portion of the world is 
forced to live in darkness, slavery, and 
atheism. In the struggle today for the 
control of the minds of men between 
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communism on the one hand and the 
forces of freedom on the other, the 
Knights of Columbus can stimulate and 
strengthen our efforts toward achieving 
victory in this world struggle. 

If an organization like the Knights of 
Columbus could exist behind the Iron 
Curtain, it would be impossible for the 
Communists to maintain their domi- 
nance and control over so many millions 
of people. 

As a member of the Archbishop John J. 
Cantwell Council in Arcadia, Calif., I am 
proud to extend best wishes and con- 
gratuations to my brother knights on this 
gala occasion. 








Construction Loans to Veterans 





SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for vet- 
erans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MULTER]. 

(Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Briefly, sir. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia so far as 
the discussion between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the majority lead- 
er, and myself, it was a question of 
whether he stated it was an administra- 
tive order or an administration order. 

Mr. MULTER. I have no right to 
speak for him. I think that it is the 
responsibility of both, the administration 
in the first instance and secondarily, the 
Veterans’ Administration, which is ad- 
ministering this program. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us a bill 
which all agree is a good bill as far as it 
goes. There are going to be some 
amendments offered to it, one of which 
would make it a very bad bill and the 
other must necessarily make it a much 
better bill. 

The problem is whether or not by 
adopting the amendment, when offered, 
to increase the interest rates you are go- 
ing to get any more money into the mort- 
gage market for the veterans who want 
to buy homes. I say to you the answer 
is no. 

You can increase the rate of interest 
to 10 percent and it is not going to bring 
another dollar into this mortgage mar- 
ket. The tight-money policy means that 
there is not enough money to meet ali the 
demands for it and this administration 
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is going to keep the money supply short 
so that the demand will continue to ex- 
ceed the supply. Where is this money 
going to come from if you increase the in- 
terest rate? We were told not so long 
ago, “Let us give Fanny May another 
billion dollars of lending power.” We 
were told that that would not be infla- 
tionary. That is what this administra- 
tion said. What was that going to be 
used for? That billion dollars was going 
to be used to buy mortgages from mort- 


gage Tenders so that they could relend | 


the preceeds. That would bring more 
money into the mortgage market to the 
extent of that $1 billion. 

Another amendment which will be of- 
fered will make this a better bill by in- 
creasing this direct-lending power so 
that it will cover the whole country and 
make money available to veterans who 
want to buy homes by using only their 
own money. It will make available their 
life-insurance reserve funds which are 
held for their benefit and are now in- 
vested in United States Government 
obligations. I tell you that it is neces- 
sarily less inflationary to take a billion 
dollars or $2 billions of the veterans’ own 
money out of their reserve fund and lend 
it to them on long-term loans than it is 
to take that amount of money from the 
Treasury and giving it to the money lend- 
ers of the country to put into a revolving 
fund for the purpose of purchasing and 
selling mortgages. 

Here is a Veterans’ piaiabtretion re- 
lease of March 16, 1957: 

The Veterans’ Administration received 
25,773 home-loan applications during Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 18.5 percent from the 
previous month. Appraisal requests also de- 
pata about 34 percent from the previous 
month. 


That means that the trouble is your 
veteran is being priced out of the home 
market. When you go to the Veterans’ 
Administration and ask them for a com- 
mitment, you show them the costs of the 
home. That includes the cost of the 
land, the cost of the materials, the cost 
of the labor, and the sony et financing. 
On that basis you get a' commitment, 
whether it be the VA or the FHA, that 
financing cost or discount, which is any- 
where up to 15 points is included in the 
cost of the home. As a result, a $10,000 
mortgage must now be $11,500 or.a 
$12,500 mortgage must, be increased 
by $1,250 if there is only a 10-point 
discount. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I presume that the 
gentleman from New York is like myself, 
he wants to be sure that the veterans 
can obtain loans. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Do you believe that 
the veterans today, taking our own State 
of New York for instance, can get along 
with 4% percent interest? 

Mr. MULTER. May I quote to you 
letters that I have received from build- 
ers and bankers who wish to be left un- 
named, who say that the increased inter- 
est rate would not brinz $1 more into 
the mortgage market; that there are 
mortgages available to the veterans at 
444 percent if the price of the house is 
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kept down to where the veteran can af. 
ford to purchase and carry it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter} 
has expired. 





Tribute to Congressman Albert P. Morano 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO: Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a privilege to bring to the attention 
of my fellow Congressmen a story in the 
true Horatio Alger style about one of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Honor- 
able ALBERT P. Morano, of Connecticut. 
It was published in the New York Sun- 
day Mirror, March 24, 1957. 

One of the features in this newspaper 
is a column by Sidney Fields called Only 
Human. It is well known and widely 
read by Mirror readers, and it is also 
regarded as one of the highlights of a 
person’s career to be the subject of this 
column. Our colleague is the subject 
of last Sunday’s column, which is de- 
voted to him in its entirety. 

Congressman Morano is well deserving 
of this signal honor. He is a great hu- 
manitarian and, regardless of political 
affiliations, he stands out as one of our 
great public servants. It was no sur- 
prise to me that in the last election he 
received the largest. vote ever given to 
a Connecticut Congressman. I do not 
know of any record elsewhere which 
matches his 105,000 vote majority. It is 
no wonder he is being widely mentioned 
as his party’s choice for Governor of 
Connecticut. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the people of his district for 
electing such an able and outstanding 
Representative in Congress as ALBERT 
P. MoRANO. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the article from the Sunday Mirror: 

ONLY HUMAN 
(By Sidney Fields) 

ALBERT Pavut MoRANO was 25 when he won 
his first elective job as a Republican member 
of the tax-relief board of Greenwich, Conn. 
It was at the depth of the depression and 
At supported tax relief for all those who 
deserved it, but when he opposed it for a 
big GOP politician who didn’t he was 
promptly bounced from his job. 

“The job paid $200 a year and I needed it 
desperately,” said Au recalling the incident 
in his home. “But I’d do the same thing 
again.” He’s the son of Italian immigrants, 
never got beyond second year in high school, 
and is now beginning his 4th term and 7th 
year as the Republican Congressman {rom 
Fairfield County. 

At, stocky, greying, 49, was one of 12 chil- 
dren, and his father was a gardener. At 10, 
Aut held his first job, helping a milkman 
from 3 to 8:30 a. m., earning 50 cents and 
a@ bottle_of milk each morning. Thereafter 
he was a pinboy, caddy, dancing waiter, and 

ditchdigger. In between he was an amateur 
boxer and a member of the Boys Club of 
Greenwich. 
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«The club took me away from wrong 
things,” he said. “There were plenty of 
opportunities for going all wrong around 
nere- At 14, I was arrested for breach of the 

ce. It was a penny crap game. One fel- 
jow tried to cheat. I tried to stop it and 
got hit, but I hit last. The fight lasted an 
nour. We were all put on probation.” 

He’s never lost his association with the 
Boys Club, and since he became a Congress- 
man allows the club to submit their candi- 
dates for West Point and Annapolis, which 
ne forwards to the proper authorities for 
approval. They’re never rejected. 

At divides his devotions among his peo- 
ple, regardless of party; his family; and his 
faith. He was indifferent to faith until 17 
years ago. He was then broke and out of 
work, and applied for a Job as a production 
man with a valve company with little hope 
of getting it, when he drove his wife and 
niece to church, and was persuaded by them 
to come in. 

“For the first time In years I prayed,” AL 
said. “I felt all my despair leave me, and 
I knew a new life was coming. I call it my 
little miracle.” 

He got the job, of course, and has never 
missed church since. ’ 

In 19385 he was elected to the unpaid job 
as a town meeting representative. Always 
something of a maverick, At joined the dis- 
trict health officer, Dr. Albert Austin, in a 
losing fight against the installation of an 
incinerator, then helped get Austin nomi- 
nated for Congress against the weight of the 
whole local Republican machine. He went 
to Washington as Austin’s secretary. 

“When Dr. Austin died in 1942 his wife 
asked me to notify all the family and 
friends,” Au said. “Clare Boothe Luce was 
his step-daughter, and I thought, what a can- 
didate for Congress she’d make. I persuaded 
her to run.” 

In 1946 An became unemployment com- 
missioner for Fairfield, then head of the 
State unemployment commission, and was 
reappointed to the job by a Democratic gov- 
ernor. He was sent to Congress in 1950. In 
1956 he won his fourth term by 105,000 votes, 
largest majority ever given a Connecticut 
Congressman. 

He’s the first Representative of Italian 
origin to sit on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and the first Congressman ever 
to address joint sessions of foreign legis- 
latures in their native tongue (Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Nicaragua). AL taught 
himself Spanish. 

It was At who got social security pay- 
ments for women starting at age 62, and con- 
tinued aid for mentally retarded children 
after they’re 18. He is still fighting the in- 
justices in the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act, amd succeeded in getting refugees 
admitted on a first come, first serve basis 
rather than having them disqualified from 
quotas by such devices as “only bombed out 
refugees.” 

“And please say I got Nrxon to wear hats 
at official functions,” At pleaded. “He never 
did, and Fairfield is the biggest hat making 
center in the world.” 

AL married & former phone operator, and 
has two children; Clare, 11, named after her 
godmother, Clare Boothe Luce; and Anthony, 
24, in the Air Force, and himself the father 
of a 3-month-old son. Anthony married a 
southern girl and an index to Au’s character 
is his first meeting with her parents. AL, 
with a straight face, told the father-in-law: 
“You're a southerner, and I’m a Yankee. 
You're a Protestant and I’m a Catholic. 
What’s more you’re a Democrat and I'm a 
Republican.” 

“His face went white,” said At, “until I 
slapped him on the back and told him: ‘But 
that’s what makes America’.” 
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Time To Relieve Taxation Burden on 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, increasing concern is being ex- 
pressed over the need for greater as- 
sistance to the small businessman who 
is traditionally the backbone of our 
economy. 

I feel that the following editorial, from 
the Longview Daily News, Longview, 
Wash., points out many of the problems 
which the small businessman faces: 

For almost a decade both political parties 
have been paying court to the small busi- 
nessman at election time and leaving him 
to his own devices in the interim. 

This was never more true than during the 
last general election. Yet Congress now is in 
the process of extending business taxes as 
they stand for another year. This means 
that the incorporated business will continue 
to pay income tax at the rate of 30 percent 
on earnings under $25,000 and 52 percent on 
earnings above that figure. 

Large corporations, of course, are taxed the 
same as small ones. Yet the larger firms 
have been given some help. Rapid tax write- 
offs on major capital investments have been 
common. This has been done under the 
guise of defense need in many cases but the 
war emergencies was stretched thin when 
Pacific Power & Light Co. obtained rapid 
amortization privileges on the Yale Dam. 

The large corporation also has more ready 
access to investment money and at lower 
rates than the small firm. 

Thus the small-business man is at some- 
thing of a disadvantage. He goes into busi- 
ness, as often as not, with a minimum of 
capital. But even if business is good, con- 
fiscatory taxes prevent accumulation of 
substantial reserves. 

In a period of competition such as we have 
today,.in most fields, he must keep his ma- 
chinery and equipment up to date, his plant 
at the peak of efficiency, if he is to survive. 


‘But how can he do this if he is not allowed 


to accumulate reserves—if taxes drain off 
the substance of his earnings? 

The small sawmill operator, for example, 
cannot hope to improve his machinery, in- 
crease his product, and make more jobs 
unless he has funds above the amount needed 
to operate and live. 

Yet, because his business is small and his 
equipment obsolete, he is not a good risk in 
the money market. If he can find financing 
for capital improvements he must pay dearly 
for the money. 

As time goes by and his machinery be- 
comes older it becomes more difficult for 
him to compete with bigger companies who 
have the most up-to-date equipment tech- 
nology can provide. Still taxes siphon off 
the funds that might be used to improve 
the plant and keep men on the job. — 

National security has-been the chronic 
reply to requests for tax relief. To keep 
the Nation in a state of preparedness is, of 
course, both costly and necessary. 

But it is time we realized that we are 
not living from crisis to crisis, that tension 
and disturbance in the international arena 
may go on for decades or generations. We 
must learn to live with this situation and 
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adjust our lives and ecortomy to it. Surely 
the national security is not helped by penal- 
izing small businesses. 

Actually the reverse is true. The national 
security can best be served by a strong econ- 
omy. So long as the sinews of war are pro- 
vided at the level deemed necessary by the 
Pentagon and Congress, every effort should 
be made to give the economy a badly needed 
boost. Nowhere is the need greater than 
in the small-business field. 

Bills have been introduced to give the 
small-business man—and this includes the 
farmer—a tax deduction on money spent 
for capital improvements. The deduction 
allowances would be made on a sliding scale 
and would apply only to those businesses 
where profits are below $150,000 a year. 

Such a measure would allow business to 
improve and expand, creating more jobs and 
very likely create enough added tax revenues 
to offset the initial losses. 





The Postal Service Should Pay Its Own 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service is currently holding hear- 
ings on bills to readjust postal rates and 
to establish a congressional policy for the 
determination of postal rates. 

These bills, introduced simultaneously 
by the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member, encom- 
pass administration proposals to offset 
the annual postal deficit by increasing 
rates, 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield deserves a great deal of credit 
for economies effected since his nomina- 
tion to that important post by President 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953. How- 
ever, the Post Office Department simply 
cannot break even and maintain the effi- 
cient service desired by the public with- 
out increasing rates to meet such legiti- 
mate expenses as salary increases and 
rising operational costs. 

The first-class postal.rate of 3 cents 
per ounce was put into effect in 1932, and 
has remained unchanged since that date. 
The present airmail rate of 6 cents per 
ounce has been static since January 1, 
1949. 

It is time the postal service starts pay- 
ing its own way. A penny or two more 
for a postage stamp will mean little to 
the individual, but it will put the Post 
Office Department on a paying basis. 

Apropos to this subject was an edito- 
rial appearing in the Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat on February 26, 1957, 
which I desire to include, as follows: 
Let’s Not Pay HmppEN TAXES For PosTaL Costs 

Even as you and I, the United States postal 
service is making operating and management 


economies, only to see them swallowed up by 
new added costs. 
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Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
says that the Department ran $720 million 
in the red in 1952, the last fiscal year of the 
Truman administration. 

Since, $542 million in annual economies 
and increased rates haye been put into ef- 
fect—but new expenses of $473 came along 
to leaye the total deficit only $138 million 
better off than in 1952. 

The new expenses consisted of $207 million 
in pay increases, $59 million employee fringe 
benefits, $132 million increased retirement 
fund contributions, $47 million increased 
capital expenditures and $38 million~in 
higher rail rate charges. 

What's the solution? 

Mr. Summerfield wants to increase postal 
rates, to bring in revenue to meet the in- 
creased costs. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
come up with another idea, that of knocking 
$58 million off the postal budget for 1958 
and forcing the postal service to get by on 
less money. 

According to the post office people, this 
would require closing of post offices and end- 
ing of mail deliveries on Saturdays, reduc- 
tion of daily rural free delivery service and 
suspension of postal money orders’ 

Mr. Summerfield’s idea—that of charging 
enough for postal services to break even— 
seems to make sense. What’s the point of 

running at a deficit and then charging the 
public in a hidden manner by taxes, instead 
of charging in an open manner that lets peo- 
ple know what the service costs? 


Here’s an Answer to Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald of 
March 25, 1957: 

HERE’s AN ANSWER TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We met a charming woman the other day. 
Slender, attractive, and more youthful look- 
ing than her years. 

Knowing that she had 3 children, 2 of 
them teenagers, we marveled at the spotless 
appearance of her home. 

“Oh, it’s hot my doing,” he said quietly. 
“The children deserve the credit. They do 
a lot of the work, Take my teen-age daugh- 
ter. She made her bed, cleaned her room, 
and found time to straighten-up the living 
room this morning before she left for school.” 

And how did she develop this attitude of 
helpfulness in her youngsters? we asked in 
wonderment. 

“Why, I have always taught my children 
to do things for themselves,” she said. 
“When they were 4 or 5 years old, for ex- 
ample, and they asked for a sandwich, I 
would put the makings on the table. But 
I wouldn’t make the sandwich, I let them 
do that. 

“They learned to do things for themselves 
and they developed pride in doing things 
for themselves.” 

In training her children to stand on their 
own feet and to have pride in their home 
and a sense of responsibility, this mother 
has given her youngsters priceless assets for 
their adult liyes, : 
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If all parents took the trouble to develop 
such traits in their children, juvenile de- 
linquency «might become a vanishing 
problem. 


The Late Judge Paul Brosman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

_ HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include herewith a tribute to 
the late Judge Paul Brosman, written 
by Dr. Rufus Carrollton Harris, presi- 
dent of Tulane University, and published 
in the Tulane Law Review for December 
1956. 

Judge Brosman was one of the first 
appointees to the United States Court 
of Military Appeals. His untimely death 
was a blow to that court and to the whole 
field of military justice. 

No finer tribute could be written 
about him than that of President Har- 
ris, an associate of Judge Brosman for 
many, Many years. 

The article follows: 

Pavut BrosMan 
(By Rufus Carrollton Harris) 


Paul Brosman was a native son of Illinois. 
He became, however, the most enthusiastic 
adopted son of Louisiana. No son typified 
more gallantly the traditional—as distin- 
guished from the professional—qualities of 
the southern gentleman. He was the hus- 
band of a charming wife from Indiana, and 
a father of a scholarly teacher not of law 
but of romance languages. He was professor 
of law in Indiana, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
and the 13th dean of the Tulane Law School. 
He was colonel in the Air Force, pioneer 
judge of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, and specialist in the law of evidence 
and procedure. He was, moreover, 2 man 
who by the quality of his private life chiefly 
manifested the conditions essential to dis- 
tinction and happiness in each of these rela- 
tionships—citizen, husband, father, scholar, 
administrator, military officer, and Federal 
judge. 

To succeeding classes of law students, he 
was the teacher who brilliantly saw and pre- 
sented not only the views of both sides of 
@ question but also he sought to find the 
middle view as well. He attempted to un- 
derstand if not to accept all sides in the 
conflicts and issues of men. It may be 
doubted if anyone was more successful at 
this. 

He was a dean who in his faculty meetings 
waited patiently until all the evidence was 
in and all the arguments exhausted before 
deciding. Even then he did not find deci- 
sion a light and easy matter. Those who 
have served with him on the faculty or on 
committees know the seriousness with which 
he weighed the evidence on all questions. 
Students and colleagues on occasion may 
have differed with his judgment but none 
could complain of lack of hearing and of fair 
consideration. He taught by personal exam- 
ple that which he so often that 
the basic purpose of education is to condition 
people to decide the great issues of life on 
the basis of rational instead of emotional 
processes. 
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Paul Brosman was one of those able aq. 
ministrators who made administration sco; 
at once easy and natural. One of the req) 
secrets of this was that he sought not only ;, 
understand but also to help people. He y; 
equally at home in a convention, a priya; 
home, a social club, a student forum. or a 
solemn convocation. Moreover, he had . 
fund of wit and story which he used we!) an, 


aptly. He remembered the names of sj\- 


dents and their problems and kept their con 
fidence. He knew the alumni and the bench 
and bar. Yet for all his bonhomie I some. 
times wonder if many persons really knew 
Paul Brosman. Appearances of understand. 
ing so often are deceitful. Paradoxically, he 
expected but little of people and yet so y« 
much. He possessed rare and extensive jp. 
sight into human motivation and decision, 
This was due in part to his almost passionate 
effort to understand the dominant persona! 
factors that chiefly moved the people he 
knew. 

After World War IT, it is correct to say that 
law school teaching and administration 
seemed not to hold for him the freshness 
and compulsion it once held. He sensed a 
lack of fulfillment and when the Korean 
crisis called him back into uniform and 
ultimately to the court a new door opened 
to him. 

This period on the court was his time of 
flowering. Here he returned to writing at 
which he was so apt and which he had so 
long foregone for administrative duties 
Here he could put to wiser use his natural 
endowment of extraordinary judicial tem- 
perament. The opinions he handed down 
were richly expressive, objective, and 
scholarly. They were marked by the same 
sense of fairness, thoroughness, aptness, and 
conviction seen earlier in the law school, and 
in all his personal as well as professional 
relationships. His service on the bench thus 
became more than an opportunity for him. 
It was a timely and happy challenge. It was 
a service which he enjoyed and one to which 
he responded with his usual humility, en- 
thusiasm, and warmth. His death cut short 
@ brilliant and promising new career. It 
brought an end to an aspect of jurisprudence 
needing his realism, intellectual honesty, 
and subjective understanding. It removed a 
wise counsellor. It took away one loved by 
a host of people, into whose ranks I long ago 
entered. 


The Best Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful and sensible 
editorial, worthy of the attention of 
every Member of the Congress, that ap- 
peared in the National Tribune, Stars 
and Stripes, on March 28, 1957: 


Tue Best DEFENSE 


Enute Rockne, one of the great football 
coaches in American collegiate history, once 
said “the best defense is a good offense” 
Sir Walter Scott suggested the same thing !n 
a more poetic vein when he wrote “Who spills 
the foremost foeman’s blood, _— party con- 
quers in the end.” — 

Naturally we often ponder miont the fu- 
tility of war but since time immemori«! #!! 
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nations have been faced with its dangers 
and, to save themselves, haye had recourse 
to battle to secure domination or safety. 

Apparently the millenium has not yet ar- 
rived when the lion shall lie down with the 
jamb andthe warrior shall turn his sword 
into a ploughshare. 

All this is unfortunate for the happiness 
of the teeming millions who now inhabit 
this earth of ours. If the common man in 
any nation were asked if he preferred war 
to peace he would response without question 
“peace.” We all want peace in a quiet 
world. This is the desire of mankind but 
there are proud, willful men who, in their 
ynfortunate philosophy would make all men 
subject to their will, regardless of cost in 
lives and fortunes. 

To them it matters not that whole coun- 
tries should be wiped out if only they may 
nave their way. They have lost sight of the 
Divine principles with which most of us have 
peen endowed and which we stfive to ob- 
serve no matter how fraught with danger 
are the times in which we live. 

The United States of America has fought 
a number of wars since it declared our in- 
dependence in 1776. We almost went to 
war once with our ally France. We did go to 
war with England in 1812, but only because 
we felt that the high-handed actions of the 
British in pressing our citizens into the 
service of the Crown was something to be 
stopped. We won that war. Again in 1848 
the arrogance of Santa Ana in Mexico brought 
us to war and our troops’ proved victorious. 

Unfortunately, from 1861 to 1865 we were 
engaged in what, to that time was the great- 
est and costliest war of all times. Men took 
sides because of their convictions but hap- 
pily the Union was preserved and time has 
healed most of the sores of that bloody 
era. : . 
In 1898 we went to war to free an oppressed 
people in Cuba because of our belief in free- 
dom as it applied to all men. We defeated 
one of the great powers of Europe in that 
struggle and proved that we had established 
our place among the nations of the world. 

Coming down through the years we were 
engaged in World War I. Not for gain, but 
because we believed that a world power was 
growing to such vast strength that it was 
necessary to take up arms to defend our- 
selves. The same was true of World War II, 
and our action in Korea was again taken in 
the cause of freedom for an oppressed people. 

In the years between these conflicts we 
settled down to enjoy a peaceful prosperity. 
Like Cincinnatus of old we did turn our 
swords into plowshares and developed an 
economy which has become the wonder, and 
sometimes the envy, of the world. 

Now we are faced with peril. We still seek 
peace with all the will our leaders possess. 
But there are those who do not want peace 
but desire only conquest. These enemies 
from without and their emissaries within our 
borders seek only to destroy us and in the 
face of this enmity we must brace ourselves 
not only to be able to withstand the shock 
of an offense but to be ready to retaliate in 
such a Manner that these foes of our way 
of life shall never care again raise their hands 
against us, 

To be ready for such an onslaught requires 
money—money for armament, money for 
manpower and money to heip other nations 
stand firm against the wiles of a common 
enemy. 

There are those among our legislators who 
cry out at the vast demands being made upon 
the American people for defense. It is true 
that here and there some reductions in de- 
fense s can be made but by and large, 
to so weaken ourselves as to be unable to take 
up the cudgels when necessity demands is a 
poor in the long run. , 

It is true that to keep up the requirement 
of our Armed Forces means more taxes for the 
American people. However, without the 
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means to help ourselves we could become 
victims of some predatory power. In a short 
time we would not be rendering tribute to 
our own salvation but rather tribute to some 
strange Caeser who would grind us down 
without pity and squeeze the last drop of 
blood from our veins to satisfy his greed and 
will to be overlord of all creation. 

It therefore behooves us all to give thought 
to the demands being made upon us in sup- 
port of the military needs of our country, 
here and abroad. It is a poor economy that 
would lose everything eventually in order to 
save a little now. Such shortsightedness 
must be condemned. 

While we recommend to out legislators the 
use of the most careful judgment in deter- 
mining the appropriations which must be 
made to meet our needs we also urge upon 
them serious consideration of the dangers 
which present themselves to our country 
and not seek savings for the sake of saying 
in the next election, “Well, we saved you so 
much money during the last 2 years. Re- 
member us when voting time comes around 
again.” 

In order to preserve our Nation and our 
people—in order to live the life we wish— 
we must be strong. Stronger than any po- 
tential enemy and ready to face any hazard 
which confronts us, not only with courage 
but also with the weapons that will assure 
success. Only with strength can we subdue 
the powers of evil which work against us. 
Only with strength can we maintain our dig- 
nity and our way Of life. 

As Knute Rockne so ably expressed it, “The 
best defense is a good offense.” We must be 
able, when sufficient provocation arises, to 
offer such a show of offense that our enemies 
will hesitate to take up arms against us. If 
the still-free nations of the world would join 
us in this philosophy we need have no fear 
of danger from our common enemy. 





Tribute to Herky Rubenstein 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8, Mr. Herky Rubenstein will be the 
recipient of a testimonial dinner at the 
Waverly Inn in Cheshire, Conn., in the 
district which I represent. 

Herky Rubenstein has long been active 
in the game of basketball and has made 
valuable contributions to the game 
through his participation as a player, 
coach, and founder of the Connecticut 
State Basketball League. 

Below is a brief biography of Herky 
and some of the reasons why his many 
friends will gather next month in paying 
him tribute: 

Herky Rubenstein was born October 16, 
1902, in Syracuse, N. Y., where he attended 
elementary and high school. (His given 
name is Harold, but he never uses it.) 

He was active in basketball as a player for 
36 years prior to his retirement in 1949. He 
played with the All Syracuse Pros, Canton 
Bulldogs, Kingston Pros, All New Britain 
(Con.), New Haven Atlas arid West Haven 
Red Devils, plus an assortment of other clubs, 
amateur and semipro, throughout the 
Northeast. 

Herky coached the Red Devils for years. 
He played on some great Red Devil teams, 
alongside such performers as George Heyer, 
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Ed Bennett, former Yale Capt. Bob O’Don- 
nell, Milt Northrop, Bill Carroll, Chubby 
Malinconico, Frank Iwanski. He was still 
playing in his forties. He always has found 
time and energy to suit up when a charity 
game came along. Only last year he played 
for the March of Dimes. His legs were a bit 
rubbery and his reflexes weren't as sharp as 
they used to be, but the old Rubenstein tal- 
ent still was there. 

The best Rubenstein-coached Red Devil 
team probably was that of 1948-49. That 
year the Devils won 66 and lost only 9. They 
finished a ciose second in the Eastern Profes- 
sional Basketball League. (Herky, for years 
was vice president of the league. He had 
helped to found its predecessor, the Con- 
necticut State Basketball League.) The 
team also represented Albany in the New 
York State League, dropping a playoff series 
to Cohoes, 4 games to 3. Its members in- 
cluded Malinconico, Iwanski, George Collins, 
Johnny McHugh, Frank Crisafi, Johnny Do- 
brutsky, Joey St. John, Hy Shindell, Hank 
Donesky, and Big Moe Monahan. 

How does Herky compare modern basket- 
ball with the game of yesteryear? “You've 
got to be big, but not necessarily smart,” 
says Herky. “The big men are the key to 
any ball club. If you have size, a good coach 
can turn you into a good ball player.’”’ Does 
Herky (who has three boys and a girl) want 
his kids to play the game? “It’s all up to 
them,” he says. “Naturally, I want them to 
play, but primarily I want them to get an 
education.” 

Herky, who operates a concession at Savin 
Rock (where often old basketball friends call 
and olden days are relived), was famous for 
hise “sleeper play.” In the day of the center 
jump, poker-faced Herky would set up this 
play with George Heyer, and pull it off beau- 
tifully. Face to face with his guard, Herky 
suddenly would break away, take a Heyer 
pass, and dump the ball in the hoop. The 
play often was used when a basket or two 
were needed to pull a tight game out of the 
fire. Herky was a line-drive shooter who 
never arched a shot. This probably was the 
result of his having played so much, largely 
in upstate New York, where the baskets 
didn’t have backboards. 

Rubenstein still has a bushy head of hair, 
but it now is graying. He hasn't changed a 
bit otherwise. He remains one of the most 
modest fellows on the scene. 

The testimonial to Herky at Wawerly Inn, 
April 9, 1957, will be the first of a yearly 
series honoring the stars of the old West 
Haven Red Devils. The speakers will be 
President Maurice Podoloff, of the National 
Basketball Association, and Albert (Albie) 
Booth, Yale’s mighty mite of old, both long- 
time Rubenstein friends. About 300 are 
expected to attend. 





Reds and Race Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


DF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Camden (S..C.) Chronicle of March 22, 
1957: 

Reps AND Race TROUBLE 

The Herald has frequently commented 
that there is a decided connection between 
the race troubles of the South and the Com- 
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munists. The Reds are famous for taking 
advantage of any situation to further their 
nefarious ends. 

The New Orleans racial investigations have 
proved to the satisfaction of many Louisi- 
anians that such connection does exist. Ex~- 
Reds testified that infiltration had been 
sought with some measure of success into 
the NAACP, and that the Communists have 
many agents working within the NAACP. 

The purpose of the Communists is to 
cause as much trouble as they can, and 
racial differences offer a choice ground for 
their operations. The Communists, aided 
and abetted by the United States Supreme 
Court’s integration decisions, have created 
more racial dissatisfaction in the past 2 
or 3 years than the couhtry had to contend 
with in all of its previous history Bamberg 
Herald. 





Nasser’s Latest Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nas- 
ser is asking for a showdown. How soon 
will he get it? In this connection, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
21, 1957: ‘ 

NassER’s LATEST CHALLENGE 


Having ousted the United Nations from 
control of non-Egyptian Gaza, President Nas- 
ser has offered a new challenge to the United 
Nations. He has sent all governments a 
memorandum outlining. the terms under 
which he will permit the ships of other na- 
tions to pass through the Suez Canal. 

These terms, expressed in general princi- 
ples te be elucidated in detail later, brush 
aside all the solutions for the canal dispute 
proposed by the West, including the interim 
solution based on a division of the tolls pro- 
posed by the United States, Britain, France 
and Norway. They ignore the principles 
adopted by the United Nations Security 
Council and agreed to by Egypt for a settle- 
ment of the dispute—principles which call 
for “insulating” the canal from Egyptian 
politics and for agreement between: Egypt 
and the canal users on the tolls. Finally, 
Nasser’s terms undertake to confirm and 
make permanent all the violations of the 
Suez convention of 1888 which Egypt has al- 
ready perpetrated and to establish condi- 
tions which would enable Nasser and the 
Soviets, which stand behind him, to hold 
West European economy at their mercy. 

To this end the memorandum not only 
reaffirms Egypt's seizure of the Suez Canal; 
it also reasserts Nasser’s determination to 
manage and operate the canal under his 
sole authority and for his own purposes. 
To the same end the memorandum makes 
plain that only those ships will be permitted 
to use the canal which pay the full tolls in 
advance to the Egyptian Canal Authority 
or to its nominees. Whether the mention 
of “nominees,” added to other statements 
that the “system of levying the canal tolls” 
will remain as under the natonalized com- 
pany and that a special fund will be set 
aside for programs of improvement and 
expansion of the canal, still provide for talk- 
ing points is not clear. But the general pur- 
port of the memorandum is brutally plain, 
and the West can accept it only at the price 
of complete capitulation. 

This purport is not changed by the mem- 
orandum’s pious promise that Egypt will 
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respect the letter and the spirit of the 
1888 convention and cooperate with the 
world community of nations, For Nasser 
has violated the convention by seizing the 
canal and blocking it in defiance of the con- 
vention’s specific provision that not even 
measures of self-defense shall interfere with 
the free use of the canal in peace or war. 
What is more, he has proclaimed his inten- 
tion to resume the blockade against Israel 
as soon as the canal reopens. Moreover, he 
continues to delay the reopening of the 
canal and lets it be known that it may re- 
main blocked for technical reasons unless 
the United Nations, which is already pay- 
ing for clearing the canal, also replaces the 
tugs and dredges he sank in it. “Upon what 
meat doth this our Caesar feed, that he is 
grown so great?” : 

Foll Egypt’s seizure of the canal and 
until it was blocked, Britain, France, and 
somé other maritime nations paid tolls into 
blocked accounts pending later settlement. 
The United States is pledged to pay the tolls 
to the Canal User’s Association, or the World 
Bank, or the United Nations. Should Nasser 
now stop their ships if they seek to resume 
this practice, these nations will face an 
immediate showdown. 





Determining Egypt’s Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following letter 
which was addressed to the editor of the 





_New York Times and which appeared 


in that newspaper on March 27, 1957: 
DETERMINING Ecypr’s Po.ticy—U. N. ReE- 
SPONSIBILITY Saip To BE THE SECURING OF 
DEFINITE ANSWER 
(The writers of the following letter are 
educators and members of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee.) 


To THe Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 
Unofficial reports already suggest that 
slight success will attend U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold’s present mission 
to Cairo, at least insofar as Arab-Israeli 
issues are concerned. Egyptian policy, we 
may presume, will largely continue to follow 
already established precedents: to resume 
the war with Israel under a United Nations 
umbrella, the power of option 
as to weapons and as to the place of use. 
In this respect President Nasser suffers 


cult to contain infiltrating commandos, al- 


though they will prove more than adequate 
to identify a countering force from the Is- 
raeli Army. If the fedayeen should fail, 
there is the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Along with the blockades are other al- 
ternatives: warlike declarations and incite- 


refugees and the Arab population in Israel; 
policies of economic and diplomatic boycott; 
encouragement of hostile actions by other 
Arab States. Clearly, when it comes to a 
protected war, Egypt has al the advantages. 
RELATIONSHIPS OF COUNTRIES 

According to Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold, relationships between Israel and 
Egypt are still governed by the general armi- 
stice agreement which they signed on the 
Island of Rhodes, February 24, 1949.. It was 


March 27 


on the basis of the Israeli-Egyptian armistio, 
agreement that the General Assembly ur¢,, 
the withdrawal of Israel’s troops from th. 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba area. y,, 
this agreement was never intended to app), 
only to the border relations between the ty, 
signatories. 

The preamble to the agreement states tha; 
the signatories had decided to negotiate a) 
armistice to “facilitate the transition from 
the present truce to permanent peace jy 
Palestine.” Again, article I of the agreemen; 
begins as follows: “With a view to promoting 
the return to permanent peace in Pales. 
tine.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold is now in Cairo. 1: ;, 
clearly his responsibility to request from 
President Nasser an authoritative pronounce. 
ment on future Egyptian compliance with 
the true sense of the Israeli-Egyptian genera 
armistice agreement. 

fically and formally, the Eeyptian 
Chief of State should be directed to answer 
whether it is actually the intention of his 
government “to facilitate the transition from 
the present truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine.” The answer must be unequivo. 
cal; and it must be reported by the U. n. 
Secretary General to the United Nations oy 
his return. - 

This responsibility of the U. N. Secretary 
General is an inescapable one. Since from 
Israel the United Nations has secured an act 
of compliance, it may from Egypt at least 
require a statement of intent. Israel has the 
right to expect more from the United Nations 
than the partial supervision of one phase of 
a war which is elsewhere fought to the 


utmost. 
STRINGFELLOW Barr. 
Howarp M. LEeSourp. 
THomas CLARK POoLlock 
New York, March 22, 1957. 





Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in urging 
the committee to reject the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas to cut this 
item by $201,000. I am concerned with 
the attitude of the membership of this 
committee this afternoon in its headlon: 
flight to slash numerous items in this 
particular appropriation bill. I fear and 
I know that in its anxiety to cut this 
budget without regard to the conse- 
quences, great harm will be done to many 
programs of the Department of Labor 
that have proved invaluable and worth- 
while to the economy of this Natio. 
The under discussion is on¢ 
that has been completely justified. Th¢ 
amendment to cut it will do irreparable 
harm. As pointed out by Chairmal 
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FocarTY, the reported amount of $3,600,- 
00 is a reduction of $340,000 from the 
request of the Department. It is an in- 
crease over fiscal 1957 but only as to 
mandatory increases occasioned princi- 
pally by the contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund. There is no 
provision for expansion of the staff. The 
committee has been told this afternoon 
of the great good that this program has 
worked between labor and management. 
I trust that the proposal to cut this item 
will be defeated. 





Some Concrete Goals for United States 
Policy in Middle Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith an article by me en- 
titled “The Hope of Europe,” which is 
contained in the April 1957 issue of the 
Progressive: 

Tue Hope or Europe 


(By Henry S. Reuss) 


The people’s rejection of Soviet tyranny 
throughout Middle Europe demonstrates 
once more that there is no finality to des- 
potism. Neither years of Communist indoc- 
trination nor the use of Soviet tanks and 
bayonets have succeeded in keeping the cap- 
tive peoples immobile. 

Nothing about Middle Europe is stationary, 
in fact, except the position of the United 
States Government. For years the adminis- 
tration has talked loudly of liberation. The 
1952 Republican platform promised to re- 
place the Democrats’ “negative, futile, and 
immoral policy of containment” by a pro- 
gram which would “set up strains and 
stresses within the captive world.” News- 
paper advertisements depicted a uniformed 
General Eisenhower swearing “upon my 
honor, as a fighter for freedom, before God, 
I will work for liberation.” In January 1953, 
Mr. Dulles said he “would use the Voice of 
America to help stir discontent and to let 
the Poles, Czechs, and others know that they 
have this country’s support,” and talked 
encouragingly of “air drops to aid such peo- 
ples.” All this caused headshaking by sober 
people like Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who 
warned that “the so-called policy of libera- 
tion is a very tricky and dangerous one.” 

Big talk about “liberation by air drop” 
died last November 4, with the pathetic un- 
answered S O S for Western help from the 
free Hungarian radio. 

Within a few days, on November 14, Pres!- 
dent Eisenhower was saying, “But I must 
make one thing clear: the United States does 
not now and never has advocated open rebel- 
lion by an undefended populace against a 
force against which they could not possibly 
prevail.” Simultaneously, the State Depart- 
ment let it be known that the captive na- 
tions must not go too far too fast toward 
freedom. At his December 18 press confer- 
ence, Secretary Dulles denied that this coun- 
try was con negotiation for the 
Withdrawal of Soviet troops from Central 
Europe. On hearing this, according to the 
London Economist’s Hungarian correspond- 
ent, “the people of Budapest cursed Mr, 





Dulles; and the security police, their peace of 
mind restored, resumed their activities.” In 
January, President Eisenhower turned down 
Prime Minister Bulganin’s November 17 offer 
to negotiate the European question on the 
basis of mutual troop withdrawals. And in 
March the administration let the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly session run out without at- 
tempting to add to its agenda the question of 
the threat to world peace posed by ferment 
in the satellites. 

Whether because of a guilt complex stem- 
ming from the bankruptcy of its own “libera- 
tion by airdrop” talk, or from a general lack 
of creative imagination, the administration 
remains immobile on the Middle Europe 
question. Meanwhile, there is emerging 
from the Democratic side of Congress the 
outline of what a responsible opposition is 
supposed to produce; an alternative policy. 
Such a policy rejects the role both of saber 
rattler and of dazed and passive bystander. 


In the Senate, MIke MANSFIELD of Montana — 


set the framework in a thoughtful speech on 
January 29: 

“Our interest with respect to Eastern 
Europe and even the Soviet Union itself is 
not merely in the tearing down of tyranny 
* * * Our fundamental interest is in the 
building up of stable, responsible, and hu- 
mane governments, peaceful governments, 
which can take their rightful place in a 
peaceful Europe and in a world at peace.” 

In December, Senator HuBerT HUMPHREY 
had called for more detailed discussions on 
the establishment of a demilitarized zone. 
And a group of 12 Democrats in the House 
(HucH J. Apponizio, THomas L. ASHLEY, 
Cuar.es A. BoY.e, JOHN D. DINGELL, TORBERT 
H. Macnonaup, Eucene J. McCartHy, HENRY 
S. Reuss, Grorce M. RHODES, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, JR., JAMES ROOSEVELT, B. F. SIsK, 
FrRaNK THOMPSON, JR.) had written the Pres- 
ident suggesting some concrete goals for 
United States policy in revolution-torn Mid- 
dle Europe, based on our own revolutionary 
ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness: 

“1. Life: To bring an end to the threat 
of war in Central. and Eastern Europe. A 
road toward that goal: creation of a demili- 
tarized area, without the capacity to make 
aggressive war, for 1,000 miles from the 
Rhine to Russia’s historic boundaries, with 
the demilitarization and the security of the 
area guaranteed by East and West. 

“2. Liberty: To free the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe from foreign occupation 
or domination; to confirm their right to free 
elections, free speech, free worship, the civil 
liberties, protection for minorities; and at 
the same time to guard against the rebirth 
of totalitarianism from any quarter. A road 
toward that goal: embedding these human 
rights in the constitutions of the liberated 
states, with an international guaranty of 
their preservation. 

“3. The pursuit of happiness: To hasten 
the economic and social progress of the lib- 
erated areas, and to provide an alternative 
to the old nationalistic rivalries for terri- 
tory and resources, A road toward that goal: 
encouraging (by such steps as economic aid 
under international auspices) regional fed- 
eration and economic integration in Central 
and Eastern Europe.” 

Let us look at ‘the effect of such a pro- 
posal upon the United States, upon our 
NATO allies, including Western Germany, 
upon the captive nations, and finally upon 
Russia herself. 

First, how will it serve the national in- 
terests of this country? Brute military 
force is the single most important factor 
behind Soviet control. To secure the with- 
drawal of Russia’s troops to her own borders 
would at one stroke remove the greatest 
daily threat of atomic war and rescue an area 
which is essential to Communist plans for 
world domination. Thus our great object 
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must be to rid mid-Europe of Russian sol- 
diery. 

Since war has rightly been excluded as a 
method of attaining this object, and since 
do-nothingism will do nothing, a proposal 
for negotiation is essential. It was pressure 
and negotiation, after all, which got the 
Russians out of Iran in 1946 and broke the 
Berlin blockade in 1949. 

A Russian troop withdrawal would obvi- 
ously require as its price a somewhat parallel 
Allied withdrawal. The exact measure of the 
price is subject to much debate. But a 
Western withdrawal to the Rhine, as pro- 
posed, would leave us our major air bases, 
and still provide room for all the United 
States troop strength presently in Europe. 
In view of the proposed shrinking of NATO 
ground forces in Europe in any event, it seems 
shortsighted to allow them to be depleted 
without at least attempting to get something 
in exchange for the depletion. 

But how can you trust the Russians? As 
for getting out, you don’t have to trust them: 
unless they get out, no cigars. As for stay- 
ing out, there would be guaranties by NATO 
on the one hand and Russia on the other of 
the security of the demilitarized areas, in- 
cluding Germany. Just as now, a violation 
of its pledge by Russia could be the subject 
of retaliation by the West—but with two im- 
portant differences. First, a general settle- 
ment would reduce the present tensions 
which might lead to Russian aggression. 
Second, a Russian aggression would have to 
start, not from East Berlin or Mecklenberg 
or Thuringia as at present, but from hun- 
dreds of miles east, on Russia’s own border. 

Now, what of the reaction of our NATO 
allies to the proposal? How does it serve 
their interests, and what view are they likely 
to take of it? In fact, the relaxation of ten- 
sions seems a much more immediate need to 
the Western Europeans than to us, insulated 
to some extent by the Atlantic. The specter 
of a Germany divided or reunited with 
unrestricted armaments, deeply troubles 
Britain, France, and other European coun- 
tries which remember vividly the two recent 
world wars. Even in Germany—if my im- 
pression from recent conversations with 
dozens of German visitors is accurate—there 
is strong sentiment that cuts across right, 
middle, and left that Germany’s best chance 
of greatness lies in peaceful statesmanship, 
not armed might. It is a rare German who 
would assert publicly that reunification in 
freedom and Russian troop withdrawal would 
not be a good trade for a self-imposed arms 
restriction. Such approval as you find for 
German rearmament is often couched in the 
statement: “America wants German rearma- 
ment, so we go along.” 

Not only would such a proposal suit the 
interests of our NATO allies. There is con- 
siderable evidence that their leaders recog- 
nize this, and are willing to act on it if we 
give them a chance and let them know that 
the subject is not out of bounds for dis- 
cussion. French and British spokesmen have 
from time to time talked about troop with- 
drawals and demilitarized zones. 

It is true that until recently Chancellor 
Adenauer admitted no possibility of dis- 
cussing the question of “thinning out” of 
troops. But recently he has changed him 
mind, at least until the elections next Sep- 
tember. The Eisenhower administration's 
refusal to propose a negotiation, so far as it 
stems from fear of undermining the Chan- 
cellor’s campaign for reelection, seems mi- 
guided. The proposal asks for a united Ger- 
many restricted to defensive armaments, as 
@ first step toward world disarmament. It 
does not ask for a Germany that is neutral, 
or one that could not aline itself with a con- 
tinuing NATO to the extent of its restricted 
military abilities. It is thus not identified 
with either the positon of the German Social 
Democrats or with that of Chancellor Ade- 
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nauer’s Christian Democrats. In any event, 
the position of government and opposition in 
Germany has moved much closer on the issue 
of a negotiated reunification. 

It is important to consider the question of 
German reunification and liberation of the 
satellites together. Unless a basis for settling 
the Oder-Neisse territorial question. between 
Germany and Poland is presented as part of 
a central European settlement. Poland 
might oppose a pullback of the Red army 
because she feared future designs on the 
territory by a reunited and possibly rearmed 
Germany. Moreover, the Oder-Neisse prob- 
lem, if unresolved, would continue to haunt 
prospects for peace generally. 

An Oder-Neisse compromise would be a 
lot easier if set in the framework of. a mid- 
dle Europe in which nationalism is played 
down. If the ultimate order for a free mid- 
die Europe is to embrace economic integra- 
tion and federation, it should be possible to 
find a solution for these territories—perhaps 
by a division between Poland and Germany, 
perhaps as an autonomous member of some 
larger federation. If all can share in the 
economic benefits, it is no longer so neces- 
sary to national pride that each country seek 
to expand its boundaries. 

But what of the captive peoples, who 
cannot speak up for themselves? They have 
already spoken, most eloquently, in the 
streets of Budapest. The one great lesson 
of Hungary’s agony is that the spirit of 
human liberty seems able to continue even 
through 1984. Whover has fought to con- 
quer middle Europe in the past has found 
that the spirit for freedom of its people can 
never be shaken, that their individualism is 
a passionate belief. 

But national freedom alone—Wilson's 
“self-determination”—is now recognized as 
a will-o’-the-whisp. The states of middle 
Europe in an atomic world cannot possibly 
revert to 1919 nationalism in a military or 
economic sense. 

Demilitarization of the area with security 
guaranties from East and West is no longer 
anathema to nations which could defend 
themselves only for minutes under modern 
armed attack. A demilitarized Finland has 
succeeded in preserving its national sov- 
ereignty in spite of its location next to the 
Soviet Union. When the Polish workers 
issued their manifesto at Poznan and asked 
for withdrawal of Russian troops, they 
sought not reincarnated Polish forces but 
forces of the U. N. instead. 

Just as a middle European nation cannot 
be self-sufficient in defense, it cannot be 
self-sufficient in economic life. A workable 
solution must protect the great cultural 
heritages of Poles and Czechs, Hungarians 
and Slovaks by supporting them in a going 
economy. And that means economic inte- 
gration, free movement of goods and people, 
and the steady development of regional in- 
situations—stimulated if need be by western 
economic aid. Such a regional federation, 
based on the free consent of the people con- 
cerned, could ultimately look toward volun- 
tary association in appropriate matters with 
larger units of the free world. For instance 
adherence to the Council of Europe could 
help lead toward an ultimate political and 
economic unification of Europe that would 
revive the dream of Dante. 

This middle European goal of national 
freedom, of language, customs, and cultures, 
coupled with an international look to de- 
fense and economics, would surely be em- 
braced by the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of these peoples as soon as they 
have the power to speak. 

Finally, we must ask whether Russia would 
accept such a proposal. Until we try, no 
man can tell. But the time seems ripe. The 
satellites, once thought firmly in the Krem- 
lin's grip, have shown they are ready to turn 
their guns east, not west. Even within 
Russia, the post-Stalin collective leadership 
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has not been able to silence the inquiring 
minds of the youth which it has gone to such 
pains to educate. , 

These new elements—independent thought 
in Russia and weakness in the satellites— 
may induce a breakthrough of a new 
leadership if a sense-making proposal were 
presented. 

And surely the proposal answers the real 
Russian need. It would minimize the threat 
of atomic war, which Russia should want no 
more than we. In return for getting out of 
the badly sagging satellites—and gaining a 
little reputation for good behavior among 
its slipping Afro-Asian clientele in the bar- 
gain—Russia would get assurance against 
what she considers to be the military threat 
of a rearmed middle Europe, including Ger- 
many. This assurance could be made even 
stronger if it were backstopped by a recipro- 
eal ground and air inspection system for the 
demilitarized areas, and if a European se- 
curity treaty were adopted by both East and 
West. The guaranties of human rights in 
the liberated states would be guaranties 
against. iron guardist tyranny as well as 
against Communist tyranny. And economic 
internationalism in middle Europe would in- 
sure Russia of a trading area very much in 
her interest. Indeed, the proposal has such 
real advantages for Russia’s legitimate inter- 
est that we need to remind ourselves that 
our primary objective is not making things 
difficult for Russia but producing a peaceful 
world. 

But suppose Russia rejects such a proposal. 
Still, we are vastly ahead for placing it on 
the record. America cannot remain silent 
on the kind of Middle Europe we want to 
see emerge from the long nightmare of com- 
munism,. Thé responsibilities of world power 
require that we define our aim, in time and 
so clearly that all men may paste it in their 
hats. Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points, by pre- 
senting the Allies’ blueprint for a future 
world order, did much to counteract the 
spurious Bolshevik peace offensive of 1918 
and to halt the march of unism. Con- 
trarily, in World War II the Allies’ failure to 
announce a policy for postwar Germany oth- 
er than the negative policy of unconditional 
surrender was, in the words of Hanson Bald- 
win, “the biggest political mistake of World 
War II * * * it discouraged opposition to 
Hitler, probably lengthened the war, cost us 
lives, and helped to lead to the present abor- 
tive peace.” ; 

Our vision of a free Middle Europe should 
be made known. For once known, it can 
begin to mold events—by encouraging the 
captive peoples and by giving the Russians 
an alternative. The times cry for a fresh 
policy, but the administration sits idle, 
afraid to seize the moment. Before another 
such opportunity presents itself, a new Stalin 
may arise, and it will be too late, 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article, entitled 
“Gaza Strip Again,” which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Record on March 21, 


1957: 
Gaza Strip AGaIn 


Obviously, Israel did not leave the Gaza 
and Aqaba areas without some kind of an 
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with the. United Stato. 
Prance, and Canada, the three countries th, 
entered upon negotiations with Israc) ;, 
solve the Near Eastern problem. 

Whether it is called an agreement or 2» 
understanding or assumptions—a new term 
in international relations—a deal was mace 
Israel acted in accordance with the cea) 
which Nasser is now violating. 

Mrs. Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, is now 
back in the United States discussing this deg) 
with John Foster Dulles, who is also back 
in the United States. 
~ But neither Mrs. Meir nor John Foste; 
Dulles can prevent the Israeli armies from 
marching on Cairo if there is certainty that 
they have been doublecrossed. 

No government could stand in Israe) for 
24 hours after the people became conyinceg 
that a doublecross had taken place. 

And there can be little doubt but tha: Da: 
Hammarskjold, of the United Nations, j; 
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ner as Hitler was built up by the Great 
Powers before he turned on them and starteq 
World War II. 

What frightens Hammarskjold is the very 
real voting strength in the United Nation; 
General Assembly of the Afro-Asian bloc 
which now holds the balance of power, 
When this bloc is combined with the Soviet 
countries, it is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. The Great Powers, which must as- 
sume real responsibility for the peace of the 
world, can always be outvoted by this mass 
of small countries. 

From now on, therefore, it is necessary for 
the United States to bypass the United Na- 
tions or to be subject to the maneuvers of 
the small states, many of which, like Egypt 
or Syria, already have Soviet affiliations: or 
like India, are so frightened by British 
colonialism that they are subjecting them- 
selves to Russian and Red-Chinese colonial- 
ism. , 





The Post Office’s Job Is To Serve the 
People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very comprehensive article on 
the United States postal system which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist, the 
author of the article being the very able 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. William C. Doherty. 

The article follows: 

Tue Post Orrice’s Jos Is To SERVE THE 

PEOPLE 


(By William C. Doherty) 
History will verify that our postal system 
is older than the Nation itself. A year before 
the Declaration of Independence was 
framed, the Continental Congress appointed 
Ben Franklin as the first Postmaster General 
of the new United States Postal System. 


In addition to its longevity among Federal 
departments, the. postal establishment has 
another claim to fame—albeit of somewhat 
dubious character. In the years since Ben 
Franklin's era, there has seldom been a letup 
in the controversy about the role our post#! 

Arguments can be advanced by both pro- 
ponents and opponents on the question: 
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“what is the role of the postal establish- 
ment?” 

Is it primarily a public service which, like 
other Federal departments and agencies, is 
adjudged worth what it costs? Or is it pri- 
marily a business venture operating within 
the framework of accepted business con- 
cepts? In brief, should our postal system 
preak even or, indeed, make a profit, or 
should it not? ; 

Not only has this controversy generated 
2 considerable amount of heat but—unlike 
many other arguments—it has also produced 
a great deal of light. Unfortunately, no so- 
jution has been reached on the main issue. 

In the early days of the Nation, the role 
intended for the postal system was clearly 
defined. The Founding Fathers made abund- 
antly clear what they had in mind when 
they instructed the first Postmaster General: 

“If the necessary expense shall exceed the 

uce, the deficiency shall be made good by 
the united colonists.” 

President George Washington, in an early 
message to Congress, advocated transmission 
of publications free of charge through the 
mails as @ means of unifying the new Nation. 
The lawmakers agreed with him. In reply 
to Washington’s message, Congress said: 

“The circulation of political intelligence 
through these vehicles is justly reckoned as 
the surest means of preyenting the degen- 
eracy of a free government.” 

Proponents of the “service first” concept 
can take comfort in these ahd subsequent 
pronouncements. In 1814 Congress returned 
to this policy after a brief experiment in 
authorizing new post roads only when they 
could show that a profit would be realized. 
In 1844 the self-sustaining theory was again 
rejected after a careful study by a postal 
commission appointed by Congress. In 1851 
Congress stated firmly: 

“The Post Office is primarily a service 
organization.” 

Many postmasters general have associated 
themselves with this service concept, al- 
though the thesis that the Nation’s postal 
system should be self-sustaining is not with- 
out its vigorous supporters. 

Postmaster Genéral Creswell, in 1869, was 
of the strong conviction that a pay-as-you-go 
policy was the only sane_way in which to 
operate. However, he made a complete 
about-face 2 years later and, in his report 
to Congress, argued against the profit motive. 
He thought it was necessary for private en- 
terprise but stated that “a government sys- 
tem, managed in the interests of the peo- 
ple, pursues exactly the opposite course.” 

In 1920 Postmaster General Will Hays said: 

“The Post Office is not for profit nor for 
politics, but for service.” 

Congress, the executive branch, and mail 
users still demand good postal service, but 
sometimes their enthusiasm for resolving 
what is popularly referred to as a “postal 
deficit” defeats these demands. 

It would be neither accurate nor fair to 
say that anyone has publicly suggested the 
complete abandonment of the service con- 
cept to embrace an all-out drive for a self- 
supporting postal service. They have not 
reached for the profit goal as yet, but in 
their zeal to prove that a “postal. deficit” 
exists they are willing not only to refuse to 
underwrite the necessary cost of a mail serv- 
ice in an ever-expanding and dynamic na- 
tional economy, but they also willingly for- 
feit existing services. 

This happened. in 1950 when several vital 
postal functions were either curtailed or 
eliminated, These cuts were made under 
the pious guise of balancing the budget. 
erenaay there is thinking along the-same 

nes. 
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Perhaps our generation has developed a 
blasé attitude toward the contributions 
made by the postal service to the growth 
and development of our Nation. The mails 
have aided our commerce, diffused knowl- 
edge among our people, and served to unify 
the Nation. Given the proper tools, the 
postal establishment will continue to make 
and enlarge upon these contributions. 

Proper tools are not exclusively fair and 
reasonable postal rates, as some would be- 
lieve, but must include a modern wage 
structure, labor-management policies, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 

The motives of those who believe in- 
creased postage rates will cure all the ills of 
the postal establishment are not questioned. 
Their arguments are sincerely presented and 
well intentioned. However, it does seem 
that more emphasis, more information, more 
public enlightenment should be directed 
toward the positive features of the postal 
service. This suggestion would hold true in 
the field of costs to the taxpayers, as well 
as statistics pointing up the multiplicity 
of services performed—both postal and non- 
postal. 

It is one thing to say that service is pro- 
vided to 70 million citizens from 37,000 local 
offices, spread out over more than 3,600,000 
square miles of American territory. The 
magniture and complexity of the postal sys- 
tem require more than 520,000 employees. 
They work in terminals, on trains, in small 
and large post offices. 

Each year rural carriers cover 1,500,000 
miles of good roads and some not so good; 
135 horseback routes are, still in existence; 
96 carriers deliver mail by boat; 32 routes 
call for delivery by private airplane; and 
more than 100,000 city letter carriers whom 
I have the honor to ‘represent trudge the 
streets collecting and delivering more than 
50 billion pieces of mail a year. 

These statistics will prove that the Ameri- 
can postal establishment is an enormous 
undertaking in an era of giant commer- 
cial enterprises and huge corporations. But 
these Bunyanese characteristics standing 
alone neither prove nor disprove that postal 
operating expenses are as costly as some 
would have us believe. An examination of 
the facts discloses that these operating costs 
are not the major contributing factor to 
the national budget problem we hear. so 
much about these days. 

It is true that postai revenue seldom has 
exceeded expenditures. All agree on that. 
No one has asserted or attempted to prove 
that it is not so. 

What constitutes the principal unresolved 
area of disagreement is whether the disparity 
between operating costs and revenues is to be 
treated differently in the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the way it is treated in other De- 
partments and agencies of Government. It 
is because of the absence of a clear-cut policy 
on the subject that the postal.system has be- 
come the whipping boy in any discussion of 
Federal spending. 

The facts do not support this unenviable 
role of spendthrift of the Nation. A look 
at the figures reported in the President’s 
budget for fiscal 1955 discloses a gross postal 
budget expenditure of %2,714,000,000. Ap- 
plicable receipts of public enterprise for the 
same period are listed as $2,390,000,000. This 
indicates that approximately 88 percent of its 
costs were recaptured in the form of postal 
charges and other revenue. 

Compare this 88 percent figure with some 
of the other Federal Departments for the 
same fiscal year. The following table shows 
that the postal system comes closer to pay- 
ing its way than any other agency: 


{In millions of dollars] 
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These figures reflect the expenses and rev- 
enue from measurable services performed. 
The Post Office, in addition, provides many 
immeasurable services, some of which are 
nonpostal in nature. In this category is in- 
cluded the unmistakable contributions a 
good postal system makes in the unending 
effort to think together and work together 
toward building a world community of free 
peoples through communication. 

There are also many measurable non- 
postal services performed by the Post Office 
which are reflected in its operating costs. 
Among those in this category are the han- 
dling of documentary stamps and the col- 
lection of duty for the Collector of Customs. 

Everyone these days is conscious of Federal 
spending. Well they might be, in view of 
the taxes levied against all of us. In this 
connection, the interest of postal employees 
is no less lively than that of other citizens. 
But in one area they have a particular stake 
because invariably their legitimate economic 
interests are involved. 

This particular phase of public spending 
is the cost of operating the postal service. 
As long as no policy exists to identify the 
proper role of the service, it is unlikely that 
the controversy.over the alleged postal deficit 
will subside. And until it does or until it is 
clearly understood what constitutes the 
“deficit,” postal employees are going to be 
squarely in the middle. Every time in re- 
cent years they have gone before Congress 
for a wage increase, they have been con- 
fronted with the bugaboo of a “postal defi- 
cit.” 

Once again the employees are about to be 
put through the wringer in their quest for 
a fair and adequate wage scale. Before a 
Congressional hearing 2 years ago, I pre- 
sented a statement bearing directly on this 
point. I said: 

“It has always been difficult for postal 
employees to rationalize the fish-on-the-one- 
hand-fowl-on-the-other thinking when their 
wages are concerned. No one suggests pay- 
ing a forest ranger on the basis of admittance 
chargesto any of our national parks. Army 
personnel are not paid according to PX re- 
ceipts. 

“‘Why, then,’ asks the postal employee, 
‘must my salary always be tied in with pos- 
tal revenues and postage rates? Why not 
determine it on the basis of the very human 
need for adequate wages to enable me to 
purchase food, warmth, shelter, to say noth- 
ing of recreation and health and education 
of my children?’ ‘ 

“It is a justifiable inquiry.” 

A recent report submitted to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee by a 
Citizens Advisory Council, created in the 
84th Congress, commented as follows: 

“We fail to see why there should be any 
connection between postal rates and postal 
pay. The laborer should be worthy of his 
hire, and the fact that it costs money to 
operate the postal service should not influ- 
ence the level of postal pay.” 
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In private enterprise no reasonable person 
would maintain that a company would be 
justified to rem&in in business only because 
inadequate wages make it possible to con- 
tinue to meet competition. This is the posi- 
tion which some would have the Government 
adopt in relation to postal wages. The Gov- 
ernment has no more right to use poor wages 
as an excuse for staying in the postal busi- 
ness than General Motors has to deny fair 
wage treatment on the grounds that it must 
follow that course to compete in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The time-honored procedure for effectively 
burying a wage request from employees is 
to establish a study group or a committee 
whose charter can be indefinitely continued. 
In recent weeks this method was given a 
severe jolt. 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Ralph J. 
Cordiner of General Electric. The comple- 
ment of the Cordiner committee listed other 
equally distinguished leaders from the in- 
“dustrial world. The group was known for- 
mally as the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compensation. 
Its study was confined to positions in pro- 
fessional and technical categories of the De- 
fense Department. 

However, its findings and recommenda- 
tions have equal application in many areas 
to all Federal employees, including postal 
workers. Stripped to its essentials, the Cor- 
diner committee’s report simply states that 
the wages of Government workers have not 
kept pace with the compensation paid to 
workers in private industry. 

At this writing, the report has not been 
officially released. Newspaper stories sug- 
gest the White House is reluctant to allow 
the report to be released. On the basis of 
excerpts from the report appearing in new 
stories, one might readily say that White 
House reluctance is understandable. 

The report is said to be critical of the 
unconcern at the progressive lowering of the 
level of the Department's civilian work force 
resulting from inadequate Government pay. 
That criticism would have application in any 
agency of the Federal Government. : 

At another point the Cordiner Committee’s 
report is said to puncture one of the most 
prevalent misunderstandings about Federal 
employment. It is the area of so-called 
fringe benefits. Newspapers have published 
the following excerpt: 

“Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in 
the area of fringe benefits. In ‘brief, the 
magnet of interesting work and public serv- 
ice is no longer strong enough to overcome 
the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment.” ; 

The report also is said to comment on re- 
cruitment problems within the Defense De- 
partment. This is not a problem exclusive 
to that agency. The Post Office Department 
also finds this a headache—and a costly 
headache. 

In Minneapolis, for example, 53 civil-serv- 
ice examinations were conducted in an effort 
to recruit needed postal personnel. One a 
year or 2 at most would normally suffice, 
From the’ 53 examinations, 1,343 men were 
given followup assignments to report to 
work. Of this small number only 526 ac- 
cepted. The others apparently had been 
disenchanted by the meager pay offered. 

“Pay is the most tangible condition of 
work to a newcomer to the labor market,” 
the Cordiner report says. 

It is interesting to note that of the 526 
men who did accept postal employment in 
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Minneapolis, 320 quit for greener financial 
pastures within a year. 

When it is considered that cost estimates 
range from $100 to $300 simply to recruit and 
put a man on the job in the postal service, 
it will be readily seen that a high quit-rate 
is a tremendous drain on the national 
treasury. 

Although most of the Cordiner Commit- 
tee’s conclusions have specific reference to 
limited segments of employment in the De- 
fense Department, one conclusion is appli- 
cable to every person who works for a living, 
in or out of Government. -The report says: 

“Employees must receive sufficient com- 
pensation to enable them to establish and 
maintain a standard of living which will 
allow them to discharge their responsibilities 
to their families and to their employers.” 

It is to be hoped that, when the question 
of wages for postal workers comes before 
Congress at this session, the matter will be 
considered on its merits and in the light 
of the philosophy that every man is worthy 
of his hire. It is to be hoped, further, that 
it will be remembered that the postal worker 
is not merely a statistic in the Federal or 
postal budget, that the presence or absence 
of proper postage rates is not involved, that 
a bookkeeping difference between revenues 
and expenditures should be balanced in the 
light of numerous immeasurable ‘services. 

A fiscal policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment should embrace proper rates in rela- 
tion to operating expenses, fair treatment to 
mail users and such intangible factors as 
the role the service is to play in our lives. 
A wage policy for the Department should be 
separate and distinct, based on traditional 
American concepts of living costs, productiv- 
ity and the right every man bas to discharge 
his responsibilities to his family, his em- 
ployer and his community. 

There must not be a double standard of 
morality, one standard for employers tn pri- 
vate industry and another standard for the 
Government. And low wages, inadequate 
wages— anything less than a saving wage— 
cannot be morally justified. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the position in which the 
Federal Government now finds itself. 

Postal employees will continue to look to 
their colleagues in the American labor miove- 
ment for moral support in the fight to bring 
Government wages into line with reality. 
When the time comes and the shouting 
begins about “postal deficits” and “raiding 
the "cries that were heard in 
1955—it might be a good idea for all of us 
to recall that our postal system costs us 12 
percent of the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

As the well-known commercial slogan 
might be paraphfased, no other Federal 
agency can make that claim. 


Tse 
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who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


March 27, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of , 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe; 
as to the probable-cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shal! be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the. Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConerEessIoNaL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150. p. 
1939). 
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Contributions of the General Electric Co. 
to the Economic Welfare of the Schenec- 
tady-Troy-Albany Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
letter I have received, which points up 
the contributions of the General Electric 
Co., to the economic welfare of the 
Schenectady-Troy-Albany area of New 
York State. It demonstrates the ad- 
vantages which can accrue to both com- 
munity and business through meeting 
mutual responsibilities and obligations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
MoTorR AND GENERATOR DIvISION, 
Schenectady, N. Y., March 7, 1957. 
Senator Irvine M. Ivgs,. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Ives: A few days ago we had 
the privilege of sending along to you a copy 
of a press release in which we announced 
the planned investment of $28 million in 1957 
to help keep the Schenectady facilities of 
the General Electric Co. modern, productive, 
and competitive so we can continue to re- 
main a substantial job provider for many of 
your constituents in this area. 

Since the mailing of that press release, it 
has occurred to me that you should have in 
your possession other pertinent information 
concerning our activities here in Schenec- 
tady. I venture to pass this information 
along to you because I know you are vitally 
interested in the economic well-being of this 
area. Also, I have been wanting to write 
you to make a few observations on how all of 
us here—with your help—feel we can col- 
lectively do a better job in meeting our busi- 
ness and social obligations. 

You may not have thotight of it quite 
this way before, but it seems to me that you 
and I are really in the business of pleasing 
the many and that our decisions must be 
based on what is best for the long-range 
interest of the many—not just any few. 

In the employment area, you will be 
pleased to know that our Schenectady op- 
erations currently provide some 33,400 people 
with good paying jobs, and collectively these 
people are earning more than $200 million 
& year, and will continue to earn more each 
year as wage increases are put into effect 
in accordance with the 5-year “better living” 
contract that we negotiated with the union 
in 1955. Since many General Electric peo- 
ple live outside Schenectady County, this 
unusually large payroll—I believe it is the 
largest single industrial. plan payroll in the 
State—contributes heavily to the economic 
well-being of many neighboring cities and 
towns in this general area. 

You know, of course, that a basic payroll 
such as ours is said to generate local business 
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in a volume 3 to 5 times the payroll itself 
as the money is passed from hand to hand 
in local purchases. On this basis, then, our 
payroll is currently generating local business 
in a volume of $600 million to a billion dol- 
lars annually. This is truly an impressive 
figure. 

I don’t need to tell you how conscious we 
in General Electric are of our obligations to 
the employees who make up the enterprise 
and how we constantly strive to do every- 
thing we can to have the best possible rela- 
tions with them and with our neighbors here 
in Schenectady. 

In addition to meeting this responsibility, 
we also have a very important responsibility 
to our many share owners, without whom 
there would be no enterprise at all. Our 
share owners now total 366,000 and, as you 
may know, they are people in all walks of 
life. More than 18,000 live right here in the 
Schenectady area, and in the State as a 
whole there are more than 83,000. More 
than two-thirds of them hold less than 100 
shares. Of real significance is the fact that 
more women than men are owners of the 
business. It is of interest to note that many 
thousands of General Electric employees 
themselves are owners of the company, and 
many more are becoming owners through 
their participati onin the company’s savings 
and stock bonus plan. 

There is also another group to whom we 
have a responsibility. They are the many 
thousands of suppliers who manufacture 
parts for our operations and who provide us 
with all manner of essential services. I was 
impressed to learn the other day that our 
company does business with more than 42,- 
000 such suppliers throughout the country. 
Many of these are located right here in New 
York State. An impressive fact is that near- 
ly half of every dollar General Electric re- 
ceives from the sale of its products is paid 
to this large group of suppliers. This means 
that in 1956 our suppliers received approxi- 
mately 2 billion General Electric dollars for 
their products and services. Incidentally, 90 
percent of our suppliers are small businesses. 

In addition to the suppliers, there are also 
400,000 independent distribution-type busi- 
nesses who perform an important function 
in the distribution of the company’s prod- 
ucts to the eventual consumer. All these 
independent businesses are, of course, free 
at the time of each successive purchase from 
us to discontinue their arrangements with 
us, depending on whether we are offering 
them a rewarding value for themselves and 
their customers. 

I am, of course, calling your attention to 
this information because I hope that it will 
help you to judge each issue on the basis 
of how it is likely to affect business and, 
therefore, the jobs of your constituents here 
in your own home State. 

As managers of the business, our primary 
responsibility is to manage prudently and 
successfully. Only if we are successful, can 
we meet our obligations to employees, share 
owners, suppliers, customers and our com- 
munity neighbors. I think you will agree 
that we would be the worst kind of com- 
munity and State liability if we failed in 
meeting this primary responsibility. 

It also follows that if we are to be success- 
ful, we must also help many others to 
succeed in their jobs, for success can only 
be realized through mutual effort. 

This Jeads me to the observation—and I 
sincerely hope you will agree with me— 





that we can continue to operate success- 
fully and be a good job supplier only if we 
have a business climate which encourages 
economic growth and which will enable us 
to do the best possible job for employees, 
customers, suppliers, share owners, and the 
general public. In view of this, I am natural- 
ly deeply interested and concerned with what 
takes place in Congress, for we both have 
a uniquely common interest in jobs and the 
flow of business in this area. 

In short, we here in Schenectady try to 
be a good citizen-contributor to the com- 
mon good, and we think we do pretty well 
at this as a rule. There will, of course, be 
the usual human errors in carrying out our 
good intentions, but we shall always con- 
tinue to try to keep these at a minimum. 

I.am sure you will agree that the sound- 
est economic growth in this community will 
come from our continued ability to meet 
our obligations to those who have claims 
on the business. We can do this when a 
vigorous business has a fair political cli- 
mate which enables it to live up to its 
fullest utilization in serving all those de- 
pending on it or affected by it. That’s 
what we keep assuring all our employees 
and neighbors here in the Schenectady-'Troy- 
Albany area as the basis for their continued 
support for those who want to do right in 
public life. 

I realize this hd@s been a rather long let- 
ter, but I sincerely hope that its contents 
will be useful to you. I also hope that you 
will let me know how you feel about the 
various issues that come up in Congress, 
and I shall be glad to comment in turn to 
our employees, their families, and the com- 
munity at large. 

Is there something I can be doing now 
for the good of the cause? 

Very truly yours, 
JaMES M. CRAWFORD, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Motor and Generator Division. 





Testimony in Support of S. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, has recently testified before 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation supporting S. 11. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
Mr. Burger’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

As you Enow, 8. 11 is intended to reverse 
the 1950 decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Indiana Standard case. 
There, the Court ruled that a supplier may 
defend himself completely and finally 
against charges of unfair price discrimina- 
tion, springing from the grant of special 
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low prices to one but not all of his cus- 
tomers, if he can show that he offered the 
special low price in good faith to meet an 
equally low offer by a competitor. This 
defense would hold regardless of injury cre- 
ated among his customers denied the special 
low prices. 

We do believe there is need for this bill to 
become law. Here’s why: 

For instance, let’s consider the following 
situation which could easily arise: a large 
supplier is selling through both a giant 
mass merchandiser and a large number of 
smaller, independent retailers competing 
with the mass-merchandiser. Due to cer- 
tain economies, the supplier is extending a 
lower price to the mass merchandiser than 
to his independent outlets. But the differ- 
ential does not give the mass merchandiser 
unfair advantage over his independent busi- 
ness competitors, and is defensible under 
the antitrust laws. 

Fine and good. 

Then a second large supplier decides to 
cut in on this mass merchandiser and offers 
a much lower price than the merchandiser 
is receiving. The first supplier has the choice 
of either holding his price and losing the 
account, or of cutting the price to meet 
competition. Quite humanly, he decides to 
do the latter. 

But for one reason or another he decides 
against cutting prices proportionately to 
his other outlets, the independents who are 
competing with the mass merchandiser. The 
differential between them and the mass mer- 
chandiser has become so big they can’t cope 
with it, and are squeezed profitwise and 
forced out. 

This would be the situation: A large 
supplier cutting his prices in good faith to 
meet the competition of another supplier, 
a giant mass merchandiser customer receiv- 
ing the benefits of the price cut and reflecting 
them in its selling, many smaller inde- 
pendent business competitors not receiving 
any reductions and being pinned to the wall. 

Under the law as it now stands, these 
independents would have no recourse, no 
protection af all; theirs would be but to 
stand and die. And after they had died, per- 
haps, the law could be used to break up @ 
fullblown monopoly. 

S. 11 would change this situation, would 
give such independent businessmen the pro- 
tection they need. As we see it, the bill 
offers no doctrinnaire approach to or solu- 
tion of the problem. It recognizes that there 
are real and honest needs for meeting com- 
petition. To this end, it allows the “good 
faith” meeting of competition to remain a 
full and complete defense to unfair pricing 
charges where one, or a few unfavored firms 
are injured. It attempts Only to cope with 
widespread injury such as is described above. 

And make no mistake, gentlemen, such 
monopoly damage has occurred due to unfair 
pricing. With my own eyes I have seen it 
in the tire industry. Others have seen it 
in the grocery and other fields. What has 
happened before can happen again. 

That is basically why our members favor 
this bill and urge it to be enacted into law. 

Now, we realize it may be argued that by 
preventing such meeting of competition in 
good faith, the interests of the firm involved 
may be injured. We are not happy about 
this, for we wish no one damaged. But we 
think that such firm has an obligation to 
maintain such efficiency that it can meet 
competition, and when lowering prices to 
one customer lower them to all. Within the 
past year one large firm testified before Con- 
gress that, as a matter of policy, when it cuts 
prices for ore customer it cuts them for all. 
What it can do, others should be able equally 
to do. 

It may be argued, too, that perhaps the 
firm trying to take this business away may 
itself be discriminating among its customers 
in offering the lower prices, and confronting 
the first firm with an unfair situation. Our 
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only observation here is that to guard against 
such contingency, Congress should equip the 
antitrust agencies with ability to meet and 
curb such an occurrence. 

But even if this is not done, if it is not 
practical, then we think basically what you 
gentlemen of this committee are confronted 
with is a problem involving the weighing of 
damage to one against damage to the other, 
of benefits and protections to one against 
benefits and protections to the other. 

Frankly, our members believe that our 
small, independent business structure is the 
real backbone of our country, and moreover 
is one of the main economic underpinnings 
of our very liberties. 

For this reason we believe that when any 
balancing is done, if this is considered nec- 
essary, the scales should definitely tip in the 
direction of independent, smaller business- 
men. 

I have watched patiently the,operations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act these 20 
years. In the first instance when it became 
a law I held to the premise the “ 
carta” for small business had arrived for the 
first time in our Nation’s economy. It is my 
belief that thousands upon thousands of 
small businesses held to the same view, and 
I must confess, after observing the scene for 
20 years, that small business of this Nation 
has been disappointed in the results obtained 
under the law as a result of: (1) The many 
interpretations placed on the act by the 
courts, and (2) what can be commonly called 
a 50-50 decision action in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Big business interests have consistently 
fought against this law. It is self-evident, 
from their action, they realize that for the 
first time efficient small business would be 
placed on parity with others so they could 
fairly compete. 

So it behooves members of your commit- 
tee, if they are desirous of maintaining the 
free enterprise system and the millions of 
small businesses of all descriptions, to take 
every action to protect the overall good of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and that no at- 
tempt, direct or indirect, be made to weaken 
or nullify this major law. 

In view of this we urge your favorable 
action on 8. 11. 
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Problems in the Middle East 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many excellent and edifying ar- 
ticles about the problems in the -Middle 
East have been published during the past 
several weeks; but I have been most im- 
pressed by editorials published by two of 
my State’s most influential newspapers, 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, in south 
Texas; and the San Angelo Standard- 
Times, in west Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two views on the Middle East situation 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: — 

{From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times of March 22, 1957] 
Mo East DitemMaA ; 


Israel’s withdrawal from Gaza was 
prompted in a large measure by “assurances” 
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given him in a letter from President Fis... 
hower, Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion told a Newsweek correspondent 

“In his letter the President stated woe 
would have no regrets if we withdrew,” Be). 
Gurion was quoted as saying. 
was more valid than any treaty between 
nations. That was the word not only of the 
President of the United States, but of an 
honorable man, a friend, and a genera! o; 
armies. When he said we would have no 
regrets, I took that to mean everythins— 
since I am sure he knew what would cause 
us to regret our withdrawal.” 

Thus, in the plainest of prose, Ben-Gurion 
has exposed the painful dilemma facing the 
Eisenhower administration in its Middle 
Eastern policy course. The United States 
cannot afford to be gored by either of the 
two horns of this dilemma. 

The Eistenhower administration certainly 
as far as Congress and many of the people 
of the United States are concerned, is com- 
mitted to assuring Israel free use of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and of the Suez Canal. Egyptian 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser has rejected 
the principle of Israeli use of Suez and both 
Nasser and Saudi Arabia’s King Ibn Saud 
apparently are prepared to deny Israeli ships 
use of Aqaba. We are caught with water 
on both shoulders. We cannot abandon 
Israel to the Arabs nor the Arabs to Soviet 
Russia. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, as a 
result of Egyptian and Arab intransigence, 
finds himself in one of the most nettlesome 
predicaments in his long career. He'd better 
come up with a good solution or be prepared 
to return to the private practice of law. 


[From the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times of March 23, 1957] 
Bypassinc Svez Canal CouLp Barrie 
Nasty NASSER 


Eight major oil companies are taking steps, 
says a London dispatch, toward laying new 
pipelines in the Middle East. Committees 
have been set up to study routes, finances, 
and equipment, and the work of these com- 
mittees is expected to be completed in a few 
weeks. ~ 

Spokesmen refused to comment on a pro- 
posed 1,000-mile pipeline from southern 
Iraq to Iskenderon, Turkey. 

The vast uncertainties that surround the 
Mideast as long as Nasser sets astride the 
Suez Canal and the fact that Europe and 
the Western World must be ready for any 
eventualities suggests perhaps that our State 
Department would be interested in thwart- 
ing, frustrating, and otherwise baffling Gam- 
el Nasser, who hasn't been averse to doing 
those same things to the rest of us. 

If he wants to play it rough, Secretary 
Dulles might suggest that it use some of 
its $200 million emergency funds for getting 
that pipeline built with utmost expediency. 

‘Of course, if private industry can give an 
assist to the State Department and is willing 
to proceed with its planning as though the 
pipeline were an,emergency, that’s well and 
good. But a little move on the part of the 
State Department could convince Nasser that 
he isn’t going to have a monopoly on an €¢s- 
-sential artery of commerce. 

If he is depending on the canal to under- 
gird Egyptian economy, and if he is com- 
mitted to pocketbook as many of 
the rest of us, he might easily be persuaded 
to get down off his high horse and start being 
agreeable for a change. : 

As long as we are gambling for big stakes, 
and at times sloughing off our loose change in 
world diplomacy, this $200 million might no 
be such a bad debt. Our actually owning the 
pipeline might be a good investment. 

For one thing, in Turkey we could count 
on some friends who are not afraid of Russia, 

_and who furnish some defense against sabo- 
tage. 


‘ 
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Nasser, in charge of the canal and threat- 
ening always to be disagreeable, is much of 
a thorn in the flesh of everybody but Soviet 
Russia. If the thorn can be blunted by 
arranging for diversionary routes for com- 
merce, there is no reason for putting up with 
a dictator who wants to play nasty all the 


time. 





How To Ran an Honest Labor Union: 
Be Honest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Vic- 
tor Riesel on how to run an honest union. 
This article, dealing with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, is par- 
ticularly pertinent in light of the dis- 
closures brought forth by the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

[From the New York Sunday Mirror of March 
10, 1957} 


Here’s How To Run an HONEST UNION: BE 
HONEST 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Me, I’m proud to carry honorary member- 
ship cards in the Sing Sing Prison Guards 
Union and the Screen Extras Guild. 

True, they’re not like Jimmie Petrillo’s 
solid gold honorary cards, but the sentiment 
is worth more. So is the fact that the Inter- 
national . tion of Machinists has a 
local, 1 of 2,069, which humbled me by 
naming the union after me after I was hit. 

You'll forgive me this bit of personal his- 
tory, but I want to make the point that 
everything inside labor isn’t a slice of that 
Portland crowd. That’s why it “gave me a 
charge, as they say in rock ’n roll, When the 
Government said to Dave Beck, “Look, don’t 
bother, we’re going to send a fellow by the 
name of Rudy Faupl of the machinists to 
that International Labor Organization meet- 
ing in Hamburg, Germany.” 

Faupl won’t embarrass his people, the Gov- 
ernment, or labor itself. His union is big. 
It is powerful. It is wealthy.. It has a mod- 
ern headquarters in Washington which is 
palatial without showing signs of the nou- 
veau riche. And it has a code to guard every 
penny of the 900,000 men and women who 
are dextrously putting together our aircraft, 
bombers, and ided and unguided. 
I'd like to tell you about that code: 

This union’s money can be invested only 
in United States or Canadian Government 
bonds, or in those securities approved for in- 
vestment by trust funds by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

It is absolutely forbidden by the IAM con- 
stitution to lend money for any purpose at 
any time to private individuals. % 

All this is no new practice, burgeoning 
after the hearings on Capitol Hill created 
sensitivities in some corners of the house of 
labor. The union’s records have been 
audited for over 50 years. The constitution 
orders the international president, Al J. 
Hayes, to set up a special auditing committee 
each 6 months, ; 
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This committee is made up of 3 men from 
each of 3 locai unions within a radius of 40 
miles of the national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. No man is permitted to serve on 
this auditing committee more than once in 
3 years. It must hire a certified public ac- 
countant. Together they go over the books. 

Then a full audit report is made up. It is 
signed and verified under oath by the com- 
mittee on the C. P. A. 

This report has run 60 pages because it 
shows every penny paid to every official—by 
name. It is printed and mailed to every 1 
of the 2,069 local financial secretaries. Any 
1 of the 900,000 members of IAM has the right 
to inspect it whenever he wishes. Those 
unionists sure know where their money goes. 

And just to make certain, the union’s lead- 
ers print a summary of the report in the 
national newspaper, edited by Gordon Cole, 
whom many of us consider the Nation’s lead- 
ing labor journalist. 

But this is just the beginning. There's 
a tracer kept on every cent in every one of 
the locals, too. The, national constitution 
specifically prohibits the lending or appro- 
priating of funds, property, or assets of the 
local lodge for any other than the legitimate 
purposes of the IAM. 

Furthermore, locals are required by the 
national headquarters to elect auditing com- 
mittees to examine the union’s local finances 
every 3 months. To enforce this provision, 
the national headquarters maintains a staff 
of 21 full-time, trained auditors who swirl 
around the country, checking not only the 
local books, but the health and welfare funds, 
building funds, and every other fund which 
is kept for the benefit of the members. 

Thus it’s no coincidence that the union’s 
national chief, Al J. Hayes, is head of the 
AFL-CIO ethical practices committee. He 
goes in for ethical practices. It adds up. 
All you “gotta” do is want to do it. He 


~ preaches what he practices and vice versa. 





Sharing International Labor Organization 
Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of ‘the Recorp a recent editorial, 
from the New York Times, concerning 
the vital importance of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 73, which would increase the 
ceiling on United States contributions to 
the International Labor Organization 
from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

The position of the United States in 
the International Labor Organization 
will be subject to serious criticism by 
other member nations unless it agrees 


_ to pay its fair share of International La- 


bor Organization costs without further 
delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 20, 
1957] 
Swarine ILO Costs 

At the request of Secretary Dulles, Chair- 
man Green of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has introduced a joint resolu- 
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tion (S. J. Res. 73) to increase the ceiling 
on United States contributions to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization from $1,750,000 
to $3 million. The need to do so has been 
emphasized by a concurrent report of the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor 
pledging continued and wholehearted Gov- 
ernment support for the ILO. 

The account of our Government with the 
organization shows how urgent is the need 
to raise the limit on our financial support. 
Our contribution is smaller in relation to 
the organization’s total budget—25 percent— 
than our payments to the United Nations 
and its other agencies, which range from 
30 to 33% percent. Then, too, we will 
actually be in arrears in our ILO account 
this year unless the ceiling is raised. The 
United States assessment for 1957 is $42,000 
higher than the present law permits. And 
the ILO’s tentative budget for 1958 totals 
$139,000 more than does the present one. 

The tridepartmental report attests to the 
ILO’s importance in forwarding the foreign 
policies of the United States—as did the 
reports of the Department’s advisory com- 
mittee headed by Joseph B. Johnson and 
those of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York. The department's report, as well 
as the others, not only urges continued par- 
ticipation in the ILO but points to ways in 
which our representatives can make its—and 
their—activities more effective. 

Our delegates will be seriously hampered 
in playing this role if the United States 
is not willing to pay its fair share of the 
ILO’s costs. Senate Joint Resolution 73 
should be enacted without delay. 





The Middle East Problem Is Not Yet 
Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is clear that the Mideast problem has not 
yet been solved. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorpD an article entitled “Can We 
Muddle Through?” written by Walter 
Lippmann, and published in today’s is- 
sue. of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CaN WE MUDDLE THROUGH? 

- (By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Dulles, having returned to Washing- 
ton from Bermuda, was at pains to dispel 
any notion that there exists a British-Amer- 
ican agreement on the line we shall take in 
the Middle East. As a matter of fact, no- 
body had any reason to suppose that there 
had been such an agreement. But the very 
fact that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister chose to meet at all in such a conspicu- 
ous way was bound to cause speculation, 
and in Egypt at least to arouse the suspicion 
that the two great powers, separated since 
last November, were now going to act to- 
gether. 

If, as we know from Mr. Dulles, there were 
no firm agreements, were there real disagree- 
ments? There were not, so it would seem, 
though there are undoubtedly wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to what Nasser intends 
to do and how he should be dealt with. Al- 
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most certainly what happened in Bermuda 
was that the British accepted American lead- 
ership in the making and in the conduct of 
policy in the Middle East. There was no 
agreement as to what the policy would be, 
though no doubt various possibilities must 
have been canvassed. But there was an as- 
sent by the British, never formalized in any 
agreement, that the President, and more 
specifically that Mr. Dulles, should manage 
the Middle Eastern business. It was in that 
role that Mr. Dulles spoke with such per- 
sonal authority at his press conference on 
Tuesday. 

As the President and Mr. Dulles appear to 
see it, the American role in the Middle East 
is to be its protector as against the Soviet 
Union from the outside, and within the 
region itself ‘to be the impartial mediator 
and the friend of everybody. In practice, 
they have little or no hope of reaching genu- 
ine settlements within the area, be it about 
the canal, about the future of Jordan, or 
about the Egyptian-Israeli conflict. Our 
real policy in the Middle East is to speak 
boldly and loudly about what is unlikely to 
happen—namely, an overt Soviet military 
aggression—and on the real issues to zig 
and to zag, and somehow to muddle through 
without any more shoo " 

When Mr. Dulles spoke of feeling a “cau- 
tious optimism,” he means presumably that 
there is a fair chance that for a while at 
least there will be tacit arrangements to 
keep the hot issues below the boiling point. 
We might guess that Nasser will have his 
way about the canal but that, except as to 
Israel, he will not actually molest or dis- 
criminate against other ships. We might 
guess that he will not build up serious mili- 
tary forces in the Sinai Peninsula which 
could threaten Israel, and that the raiding 
from the Gaza strip will not be organized 
on a big scale. And there would seem to 
be a fair chance that neither Nasser nor King 
Saud will in fact interfere with the passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

This is, conceivably, how a new crisis may 
be stalled off by saving Nasser's face and by 
adding to his prestige without provoking 
Israel enough for her to use force. 

It can be argued that this is the best that 
ean be made of a bad job. It can be saia 
that the revolutionary movement among the 
Afro-Asian peoples which Nasser leads can- 
not be stopped by force or bought off by 
force or bought off by economic concessions; 
it can be said that the local conflict in Pales- 
tine is insoluble in this generation. 

But it can be argued also that the best 
way to deal with the situation is not to mud- 
die through, not to carry water on both 
shoulders, not to finagie and to finesse, with 
the object of provoking no one and of placat- 
img everyone. For if, as is now contem- 
plated, we in fact appease Nasser both on 
the canal and his claim to belligerent rights 
against Israel, we shall find ourselves much 
weaker when we come to the next phase of 
Nasser’s revolution against the Western 
World. 





The Preservation of Wildlife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
keenly interested in the preservation of 
wildlife in my own State and in other 
parts of the Nation, I was pleased to note 
an editorial in the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
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Argus-Leader of March 25, 1957, which 
calls attention to this important sub- 
ject. The State of South Dakota is one 
of the Nation’s most significant wildlife 
areas and must play a key role in foster- 
ing improved wildlife programs. 

As the editorial writer has suggested, 
it is particularly fitting that we turn our 
thoughts to the problems of wildlife con- 
servation and management following the 
er observance of National Wildlife 
Week. 

The editorial is included as follows: 

ProvipE A HOME FOR WILDLIFE 


Last week was National Wildlife Week and 
the occasion suggested that attention be de- 
voted to the problems involved as civilization 
develops. 

Civilization and wildlife can live together 
in a happy relationship but some adjust- 
ments must be made. If study is not de- 
voted to the subject, wildlife will be gradu- 
ally exterminated. In fact, some species al- 
ready have disappeared from the scene. 

But wildlife should be maintained and 
surely it is worth while to expend consider- 
able effort toward this objective. 

What we must realize is that wildlife needs 
a degree of protection as civilization en- 
croaches upon its natural watering, lodging, 
and feeding places. 

Before civilization on the scene, 
wildlife existed on the basis of its own ad- 
justment. One species might be eliminated 
through natural processes but there would 
be another one to replace it. 

Then came civilization and the net result 
has been a constant decrease in wildlife. 
The buffalo has vanished from the plains and 
there has been no species to replace it. The 
once common prairie chicken is virtually a 
bird of tbe past in this area and 
pheasants have been developed as a replace- 
ment, they are not nearly so numerous as 
the prairie chickens once were. 

Various groups have interested themselves 
in the preservation of wildlife and their ef- 
forts are to be commended and supported. 
Wildlife is an asset we should preserve. 





Workers Have Important Stake in Pro- 
posed Reorganization of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr.Speak- 


er, in all of the recent controversy over 
the attempted grab of Fairbanks, 


pursued such a sound course of corpo- 
rate management that the company is 
free of debt and possessed of sufficient 
capital to insure continuing expansion 


ment, in creating greater markets and 


“not adequate then 


March 23 


employment opportunities, is the main. 
stay of our ever-widening prosperity. 
Contrarywise accumulation of wealth 


sighted or economically healthy, and is 
most certainly not in the public interest. 

My constituents who are employees and 
stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
are in accord with the present sound poli- 
cies which have proved beneficial to both 
employer and employee. 

The prospect of entirely dissimilar 
‘Management unconcerned with the con- 
tinuing operating welfare of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., has caused great concern 
to its employees. The very reason for 
its present vigor, sound fiscal planning, 
has made Fairbanks, Morse & Co., a 
prime target for corporate raiders and 
stock manipulators. There is substan- 
tial evidence ‘hat Silberstein not only 
intends to siphon off the $70 million 
quick assets of Fairbanks, Morse but 
actually must, in order to pay for the 
very stock he is voting to gain control 
of the company. Silberstein has pyra- 
mided an empire by the most unortho- 
dox and shortsighted of schemes, notably 


, control there will be some changes made. 


That in this proxy fight, Silberstein 
and company have been guilty of numer- 
ous and flagrant violations of the proxy 
rules of the Securities and Exchange 
is an admitted and pub- 
lished Failure to disclose, hiding 
behind the cover of Swiss banks, ques- 
use of third party stock pro- 
curement, illegal solicitation. all of these 


: 


to prejudge the respective rights 


attempt 
' of the contending parties. 


My more immediate concern which I 
believe should be the concern of this 
legislative body is for the protection of 
the innocent and almost powerless em- 
ployees of these corporations which are 
being raided. If the present laws are 
we should enact 
statutes which will safeguard healthy 
eee tegen ye from the attacks 
of those would drain off the avail- 
able eiteh thus destroying an operating 
concern with the resultant loss of means 
of livelihood to its workers. 


lishment of these safeguards lay the 
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tion of its power seems to in- 
dicate @ lack of. appreciation for the 
motivating 1 
















Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include the statement 
of George Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington, D. C., before the 
Senate Small Business Committee on the 
subject of Small Business Administra- 
tion: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 


We represent independent business and 

























































times to review by the This was 
the action we took in 1953. 

shortly after the agency was 
created in the summer of 1953, I made my 
usual annual visit to the head office of the 
federation at Burlingame, Calif., and during 
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During our visits to the regional offices of 
the Small Business Administration in the 
West and Middle West, we found a situation 
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as. te policy that was not in keeping with 
the intent of Congress, and as a result of our 
findings on my return to Washington a joint 
meeting was held with Treasury and Com- 
merce officials on October 26, 1953, which re- 
sulted in a complete change of policy through 
which all small business could be helped 
through the SBA. I might say that in No- 
vember 1953, the press gave full publicity to 
that action. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell 
Barnes became Administrator. 

Third, during the life of the Agency the 
closest.liaison has existed between the Wash- 
ington office of the federation and the top 
officials of the Agency. Many conferences 
have been held with Mr. Barnes and his 
deputies, all in keeping with the intent of 
-being a help to the Agency, and we believe 
the information we have been getting from 
our nationwide membership, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “grassroots” has tended to 
advance the standing of the Small Business 
Administration with small business through- 
out the Nation. During these past 3 years we 
have made it our business to visit regional 
offices of the Agency throughout the Nation 
for the sole purpose of finding out what was 
taking place at the local level. 

Fourth, on July 5, 1956, speaking for the 
federation, I conferred with Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Economic Adviser to the President, 
and presented to him as Chairman of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, seven specific recommendations on 
small business to be considered by his group 
when they made their report to the Presi- 
dent. Among the recommendations made 
by us were (1) that the agency be made a 
permanent agency of the Government, and 
(2) that the control of the agency be placed 
exclusively in the hands of the Administra- 
tor, eliminating the policy board as hereto- 
fore existing in that agency. In making the 
above recommendations we reaffirmed the 
recommendations which we made from the 
first instance when the legislation was pro- 
posed. 

Fifth, in our appearances before the plat- 
form committees of both national conven- 
tion—in Chicago and San Francisco, 1956— 
we urged these committees to have the same 
recommendations adopted in their respective 
platforms. 

Sixth, December 11, 1956, I had a 2-hour 
conference with Mr. Barnes and his deputy, 
at which time I gave to them our recent 
findings after personal visits to regional of- 


~fices of SBA in certain sections of the Na- 


tion. As a result of that 2-hour or more con- 
ference we believe that SBA is showing a 
steady progress in carrying out the will of 
the Congress. However, there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. 

Seventh, on the opening of the new Con- 
gress we urged introduction of legislation 
to make the agency a permanent one, with 
full power as to the overall policy of the 
agency being placed in the hands of the Ad- 
ministrator. We are more than pleased to 
advise that quite a few bills have been in- 
troduced along the line of these recommen- 
dations, and we have just completed a na- 
tionwide poll of our entire membership on 
S. 545 introduced by Senator Ture, and H. R. 
2513, introduced by the Honorable Frank 
THompson, Jr., both of which bills provide 
for the establishment of the Small Business 
Administration as a permanent agency, and 
with full control vested in the Administra- 
tor. The result of the poll disclosed: 83 per- 
cent for, 14 percent against, 3 percent no 
vote. 

We believe the action of the Congress in 
making the Small Business Administration 
a@ permanent agency, with full control vested 
in the Administrator, will result in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the operation of the 
agency, which will act as a morale builder 
for small business of this Nation, and the 
establishment of the agency on a permanent 
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basis will also attract more competent per- 
sonnel. 

Of course, there are many other opera- 
tions the Small Business Administration can 
fulfill and carry out, such as making greater 
and greater efforts toward securing an equal 
share of Government contracts for small 
business, even, if necessary, to take the prime 
contract. 

There is another important recommenda- 
tion which should be considered, and that 
is that the regional and national advisory 


. groups to the Small Business Administration 


should be made up exclusively of independ- 
ent busifessmen because through this ac- 


~ tion fhose groups will be able to give to 


the agency, both at the national and local 
levels, the correct picture facing small busi- 
ness in the respective areas. We look upon 
this as very important for a successful ad- 
ministration of the agency. 

We have noted, and the Small Business 
Administration is to be commended for the 
action they have taken in the issuance of 
publications for distribution which provide 
information as an aid to small business. We 
also recommend that this action be con- 
tinued and improved upon as time goes on. 

As the views I have expressed come from 
the grassroots, we trust that Congress wiil 
take early action in following through on 
such recommendations. 





Farmers Are Overtaxed Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an interesting letter from 
a farm family in my congressional dis- 
trict on the subject of overtaxation. 
Taxes have become a byword with every 
person who has a taxable income and the 
efforts now being made by this House to 
cut spending and reduce taxes are ap- 
preciated by the people. 

The letter in question folléws: 

ALBANY, Wis., March 1957. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: This letter should be 
short, necessarily it must be long. The sub- 
ject—Overtaxation. 

We own 2 small farms, 120-140 acres. Just 
ordinary buildings 50 years old—not fancy. 
Just ordinary land, not excellent, not poor. 
Our taxes total $1,636. These constitute two- 
thirds of our living expenses. There is some- 
thing wrong with Government when taxes 
are twice as much as it costs a couple of peo- . 
ple to provide themselves with everything 
else it requires to be able to live. We have 
to buy and pay for our own homes ourselves. 
Government provides us with nothing else 
put the privilege of being able to live here. 

This sort of thing breeds communism from 
the inside, not as they would have us believe, 
from the outside in. After all which is dif- 
ferent, taking two-thirds of our harvest 
away from us at the place of production, or 
handing us the tax bill te pay that makes up 
two-thirds of our living expense? 

After having read an article written by 
Representative Grorce Meraprer of Michigan 
in the April issue of Reader’s Digest we were 
prompted to write this letter. If only half of 
what he writes is true, that is bad. 

In the first place, why can’t these countries 
do for themselves as we have to? We d 
however, the need to save the oi 
No doubt we here at 


recognize 
in the Middle East. 


~ 
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home can get along without Middle East oil 
for many years to come, even though we are 
heavy consumers of petroleum products. 
But we cannot provide oil for ourselves plus 
Europe’s needs for many years in the future. 
Three-fourths of the world’s oil lies under 
Arab soil. It cost $3 billion to drill for that 
which is flowing there now, of which two- 
thirds of it was American money for the 
drilling. Naturally our capitalistic govern- 
ment is interested in saving this investment 
for the oil companies. However, mostly this 
is a private interest. It is up to the oil com- 
panies to try to protect their investments 
there as much as possible themselves. Per- 
haps they could not do it alone. It is all 
right for the Government to give them the 
support which they cannot provide them- 
selves; however, this is none of the taxpayers’ 
business to provide it all. The oil companies 
who have their money invested there should 
be compelled to carry the financial burden 
as far as they are able, and then they could 
write it off as a tax loss, with the Government 
using public funds only where absolutely 
mecessary. 
The salaries of our public officials are paid 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets—not neces- 
sarily out of the voters’ pockets, as many 
millions of voters pay no other taxes except 
hidden ones. Those people would not provide 
our lawmakers with a living. First of all, 
you should attempt to serve the needs of 
those who pay. Learn to cut this waste 
spending to the bone. It is getting to the 
point where those who have to pay can 
stand it no lon Imagine the bank inter- 
est of $80,000 pay taxes for just 1 year. 
We are 57 and 45 years old. After having 
worked hard all the time, we should be able 
to retire on two farms; instead, now as we 
get older, we have to work ourselves to death 
just to pay taxes. We're unable to sell the 
farms because of the poor farm income plus 
these prohibitive taxes. ‘ 

The President’s budget for this year 
outrageous. He was voted into office on the 
assumption that he would economize and 
save the country from bankruptcy. Instead, 
he is spending as much as our previous 
spendthrift administrations. He claims the 
people demand it. Who? Those who do not 
pay very much taxes, and those who get a 
nice job, also those who get a good deal out 
of it one way or another. Trim that man’s 
budget wherever possible; it is your duty as 
@ public servant and for your country’s sake. 

Don’t yoy get other letters that sound 
something like this? Now let’s hear you read 
this off on the House floor. Thank you for 
reading this. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frep HAMMERLY. 





The Enemy Property Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion of Congress will probably have to 
decide whether or not the United States 
will return to its former enemies of 
World War II those properties which 
were seized during the war. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by Oscar Schisgall. Mr. 
ASchiseall is a freelance writer, served 
with the O. W. I., and is the author of 
numerous books. 


- 


Tue Enemy Property Issue ~ 
(By Oscar Shisgall) 
The people of the United States and their 
representatives in the Congress are faced 
with an issue that is peculiarly and deeply 


arguments it has roused—and will not doubt 
continue to rouse—cross party lines, finding 
supporters and opponents among Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. What the Con- 
gress votes to do will affect not only Ameri- 
can citizens but the people of Germany and 
Japan and of all nations which were the 
Allies of the United States in World War I. 
In short, this promises to be one of the 
most controversial issues with which Ameri- 
can citizens will be confronted. r 

In its simplest terms it is this: Shall the 
United States return to its former enemies 
of World War Il—Germany and Japan—all 
those properties which were seized during 
the war and vested in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

Admittedly, if such properties are returned 
to citizens of the Axis, the act would be the 
complete repudiation of ts the 
United States made after World War II with 
its allies. America must consider the issue, 
not only in terms of its immediate interests, 
but in terms of the long-range interests of 
the world as a whole. 

To understand the problem one must un- 
derstand its background. 

BACKGROUND 


After the first conflict with Germany the 
victorious Allies assessed their enormous 
losses. They tried to recoup them, at least 
in part, by imposing heavy repatriations on 
the German people. The reparations were 
so heavy, indeed, that they were eventually 
to become an insupportable burden for Ger- 
many. In any case, the Germans defaulted 
in paying the debt. More than $100 million 
remains unpaid to the United States; and 
a mumber of thoughtful historians have ex- 
pressed the opinion that these overwhelming 
reparations were in large measure responsi- 
ble for the rise of Hitler. For the Germans, 
crushed under financial burdens, were in a 
mood to welcome anyone who promised to 
deliver them from their economic distress. 

After World War II the question arose: 
Would the Allied Nations repeat the disas- 
trous policy of imposing heavy separations 
on Germany? 

The United States opposed such a plan. 
So did Great Britain and France. In fact, at 
the Paris Conference of Allies, held from No- 
vember 9 to December 21 of 1945, a resolu- 
tion was drafted which would do away com- 
pletely with reparations. Heavy reparations, 
they all agreed, were bad for the victors as 
well as for the vanquished. The health of 
the world would depend largely on restoring 
Germany to a position in which her 80 mil- 
lion people would be able to trade with other 
nations. It was better, in other words, to 
make these 80 million people self-supporting 
than to make them economic vassals, help- 
less under the weight of reparation demands. 

Did this mean that the Germans, who had 
launched the war against mankind, and the 
Japanese, who had subjected the United 
States to the infamy of Pearl Harbor, would 
go scot free,’ unpunished, untaxed, unaf- 
fected in any economic sense by the results of 
the war? Were all the appalling costs of the 
conflict, all subsequent war claims of inno- 
cent victims, to be paid by the victors? 

A NEW PLAN - 


An alternate solution was advanced by 
the United States, and France and 


German and Japanese holdings 
national boundaries. It had done this by 
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seizing enemy property 
control of the Alien Property Custodian. 
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and vesting it in the 

‘ Al 

such enemy assets were still in the eumidien 

of the Alien Property Custodian. Their total 

value, in the United States, was estimate at 
pproximately 


a $365 million at the time o; 
appropriation. 


According to the new plan, none of thi; 
seized property would be returned to the 
Germans and the Japanese. Instead, the 
Alien Property Custodian (and his counter. 
part in other nations) would be empowereg 
to sell such The proceeds of the 
sales would take the place of reparations. 

True, whatever money was thus raised 
would be insufficient to pay for Allied losses 
After all, the United States itself haq ex. 
pended: some $300 billion in the war. 1 
would be futile to expect that all of this 
could ever.be repaid by the Germans ang 
Japanese. But the sale of enemy assets 
would bring the Allies some compensation. 

This plan was adopted by 18 Allied Nations 
in the Paris Agreement on German Repara- 
tion of January 24, 1946. In the words of 
the agreement: 

“Each signatory government shall, uncer 
such procedures as it may choose, hold or 
dispose of German enemy assets within its 

ction in manners designed to preclude 
their return to German ownership or con- 
trol.” 

The Bonn Convention of May 26, 1952, 
which was submitted to and approved by the 
United States Senate, specifically provided 
that (a) the Allies waive all claims for repa- 
rations from Germany, (b) Germany agree 
never to contest the retention of vested as- 
sets by the Allies, and (c) Germany agree to 
compensate the former owners of vested 
property. Japan had agreed to similar terms 
in the treaty of September 8, 1951, negotiated 
by John Foster Dulles and called by him a 
good treaty. 

WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


As for the United States, it has championed 
the plan from the start; and in its War 
Claims Act of 1948 it reaffirmed its policy: 

“No property or interests therein of Ger- 
many, Japan, or any national of either such 
country vested in or transferred to the Gov- 
ernment at any time after December 7, 1941, 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, shall 
be returned to former owners thereof or their 
successors in interest, and the United States 
shall not pay compensation for any such 
property or interest therein.” 

So the decision seemed firm and final. 

What was to be done with the money re- 
ceived by the Alien Property Custodian if and 
when.he sold the enemy assets? 

“The net proceeds remaining upon the 
completion of administration, liquidation, 
and disposition pursuant to the provisions 
of this act of any such property or interest 
therein shall be covered into the Treasury at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

These funds were earmarked to help set- 
tlé the war claims of Americans—primarily 
prisoners of war and certain civilian in- 
ternees. 

The number of enemy nationals whose 

was placed under the contro! of 

the Alien Property Custodian exceeded 
34,000. These, however, were not al! firms 
doing business in America. The type of such 
assets ran into countless categories: For 
example, an empty lot somewhere on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn, bought by a German 
national] for a downpayment of $250 as 4 
rael-estate investment, was technically ene- 
-owned property. It was seized. At the 
other end of the list, however, stood such 
giant as the Genera! Aniline 
and Film Corp., owned by Germany's |. G. 
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‘HE DEMAND FOR RETURN OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


This, then, was the general situation when 
a movement began in Washington to return 
all vested property to its former German and 
Japanese Owners. 


tee quoted the Bill of Rights: 
“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
process 
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Paris agreement made with our Allies—at- 
tributed the campaign to high-paid German 
lobbyists and produce the names of several 
who had registered as being in German 
employ. Congressman LEo W. O'BRIEN, of 
New York, speaking before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, in 
April 1956, quoted expenditures by I. G. 
Chemie, or Interhandel (a Swiss holding 
company for I. G. Farben interests) of over 
$400,000 in 1954 and $350,000 in 1955 for 
lawsuit and attorney fees in the United 
States. “This, of course, is the action to 
gain the return of the General Aniline and 
Film Corporation,” the Congressman said. 
“This is $750,000 in only 2 years.” And it 
concerned only one of many German prop- 
erties 


In spite of such disclosures the movement 
for the return of enemy assets had steadily 
gained momentum. Several Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
were induced to work in its behalf. Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, introduced 
such legislation in 1954, and the following 
year a joint resolution was introduced into 
the House of Representatives. 

Neither these nor subsequent bills which 
have been introduced have reached a vote on 
the floor of the House or Senate. 

Added to this has been the personal inter- 


- vention of Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 


many who sent a communication favoring 
return to the President of the United States. 
In his reply of August 7, 1954, President 
Eisenhower stated that “None of the meas- 
ures {for return of German property] has 
the approval of my administration.” He 
added: 

“Because of the great dislocation in the 
German economy which took place as a result 
of the war, the Allied Governments decided 
to look to German assets in their territories 
as a.principal source for the payment of their 
claims against Germany. The recovery of 
the German economy, which has progressed 
so rapidly and so well under your administra- 
tion, was thus not hampered by a large rep- 
aration burden. In considering the problem 
of the vested assets, it is necessary, therefore, 
to take into account legitimate claims on the 
part of American citizens arising out of the 
war for which some provision should be 
made, if the original approach is reversed.” 

Many persons on both sides of the issue 
attempted to demonstrate the legality or 
illegality of the proposal—indeed, of all 
measures intended to give property back to 
thaqse who had been enemies of the United 
States. Would such an act be in conformity 
with international law? Or was the only 
applicable international law that which had 
been written in the 18-nation pact known as 
the Paris Agreement? 

The American Bar Association assigned a 
special committee to report on the Dirksen 
bill. Though the committee voted by’ a 
margin of better than 3 to 1 against the 
bill, both sides concurred in the opinion that 
the question of returning enemy assets in- 
volved not legalities but rather a matter of 
national policy. Ten distinguished members 
of the bar association who professed them- 
selves to be in favor of the Dirksen bill 
nevertheless asserted in a joint report: “The 
central problem is not whether privately 
owned German and -Japanese property could 


lawfully be confiscated by the United States . 


in 1942, under appropriate congressional au- 
thority, as an act of war, but whether those 
assets, ving been vested, should now be 

as an act of grace. We therefore 
agree that the issue before the Congress is 
not one of juridical power but of national 


policy.” 

One of the most important phrases in the 
entire controversy lies in the four words: 
“an act of grace.” 

These words recognize, wherever they ap- 
pear, that the return of enemy assets is not 
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a matter of law, of obligation, or of com- 
pulsion; it is to be determined solely as an 
act of grace—which is to say, a matter of 
choice based on America’s feelings. The de- 
cision to be reached lies not in legal texts 


’ but in the heart and conscience of the Ameri- 


can people. 
THE JOHNSTON BILL 

The newest of the bills designed to re- 
turn enemy property—the Senate bill 600, 
sponsored by Senator O.In D. Jounsron, of 
South Carolina, is expected to be reported out 
of committee for a Senate vote in 1957. 

The Johnston bill differs from the earliest 
bills and resolutions on the subject. The 
difference has evoked outraged protests from 
the bill’s opponents. For, whereas early 
efforts to have alien property returned to the 
Germans and the Japanese concentrated on 
this single objective, Senator JoHNsToN’s bill 
does not. It has added some 24 pages that 
bring together, in a single bill, all war clainis 
against former enemy nations. The bill 
seeks to legislate for Americans with claims 
against the German and Japanese Govern- 
ments as it legislates for Germans with al- 
leged claims against the United States. 

Senator JoHNsTON’s bill asserts that this 
joint purpose “should strengthen the for- 
eign political and economic policies of the 
United States; such a program is neces- 
sary to reaffirm and promote respect for the 
basic and fundamental concept of the in- 
violability of private property in our national 
and international relationships; * * * to that 
end it shall be the policy of the United States 
and the purpose of this act to provide a 
coordinated program for— 

“1. Financing the payment of war damage 
claims of United States nationals against 
Germany and Japan in their conduct of 
World War II. 

“2. Returning privately owned property, 
or proceeds thereof, vested by the United 
States as the property of German or Japan- 
ese nationals or the nationals of friendly 
neutral nations.” 

The immediate charge of those opposed 
to the bill is clearly expressed in the words 
Of several New York attorneys: 

“The effect of this joint-purpose bill is 
too obvious to be missed. A well-intentioned 
American legislator who would willingly and 
promptly do everything in his power to bring 
about the settlement of an American citi- 
zen’s claim against Germany is stymied. He 
cannot vote for the interests of his American 
constituent without also voting for the in- 
terests of those who were recently enemy 
aliens. He is required to regard German de- 
mands as equivalent to and morally as com- 
pelling as American claims. This is politi- 
cal trickery of the most blatant kind, de- 
signed to send the German lobby’s program 
through the Congress on the tails of a super- 
ficially patriotic attempt to help American 
citizens settle their claims. The device is 
unworthy of the Congress. It is unworthy 
of all who would give unbiased consideration 
to the problem of enemy property that is 
vested in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian.” 

Critics of the Johnston bill demand that it 
be divided into its two basic parts, each to 
be considered and voted upon separately: (a) 
the interests of American citizens and (b) 
the interests of former enemy aliens. 

Wet proponents and opponents of the bill 
alike regard this change as wishful thinking. 
The bill has already been written, considered 
in committee, debated in newspapers. It is 
what it is. When it comes to the floor of 
the Senate for vote, it will undoubtedly ap- 
pear substantially in its present form. 

ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 

This fact, however, in no way alters the 
moral and ethical factors involved in the 
return of enemy assets. Whether these be 
judged by themselves or in conjunction with 


~ 
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American claims, the arguments for er 
against remain unchanged. 

Some of the questions which the American 
people will have to weight, pro and con, are 
analyzed below. 

Confiscation? 

Those favoring the return of enemy assets 
hold that retaining them would amount to 
confiscation. They argue that the United 
States, dedicated to the sanctity of private 
property, should never sanction confiscation. 
It cannot set such an example to the rest of 
the world. As long as we preach the inviol- 
ability of individual rights, we must demon- 
strate our faith in such rights by our actions. 

Those who oppose the Johnston bill insist 
that no confiscation of any kind is involved 
in the present issue. The Republic of Ger- 
many, in the Bonn Convention, undertook 
to safeguard its nationals against individual 
loss by compensating them from the German 
treasury. Considering the total amount at 
stake at the time—$300 million—this would 
subject the German treasury to far less strain 
than if it had to pay full war reparations to 
the Allies. Even the Germans never spoke 
of this method as being confiscatory—that 
is, not until their lobby began to. operate in 
Washington. If German nationals have not 
yet been compensated by their government, 
the fault lies with the Ge Government 
itself, not with Americans, There is no 
reason why Americans should be penalized 
for the failure of the German Government to 
meet its promises to its own people. 

Retaliation? 


Continuing the argument against confis- 
cation on another tack, the proponents. of 
the bill warn of the dangers it threatens. 
We Americans, they point out, are constantly 
and peculiarly vulnerable to retaliation. To 
quote Mr. Charles R. Carroll, an attorney 
speaking before the American Bar Associa- 
tion: 


“American private investment in foreign 
lands today is certainly not less than $23 
billion * * *. ‘These totais are made up of 
thousands of enterprises * * * subject to 
the attitudes and practices of the foreign 
governments under which they live * * *. 
If we use the incident of war as a justifica- 
tion for confiscation, we can expect that 
justification to be availed of against our 
nationals.” a 

In other words, other nations may subject 
citizens of the United States to a quid pro 
quo, and we Americans have a tremendous 
foreign investment at stake. Let us not 
tempt others into hostile reprisals by setting 
a confiscatory example. 

This argument, say the opponents of the 
bill, is an absurd threat calculated to stir 
our fears. It is founded on an illusion urg- 
ing appeasement in the face of a danger 
which does not exist. F 

To begin with, the argument presupposes 
another world war, with Americans this time 
fighting all those nations in which they have 
their $23 billion investment—which is to 
say, practically the entire free world. It 
presupposes that having gotten into this war, 
the United States would ther lose it; and 
that as a result of defeat all American prop- 
erty in foreign lands would be confiscated. 

Under what other circumstances would 
enemy countries be in a position to retaliate 
for our refusal to return enemy assets today? 
This argument, say its opponents, has eno 
reality or imminence. 


RETURN THE FULL PROCEEDS? 

If properties which were vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian have been sold, 
let the full proceeds be returned to the 
citizens of the Axis, say those in favor of 
the Johnston bill. This is the only fair 
and equitable procedure possible, even 
though many of the properties are worth 
more today than when they were seized. As 
a committee of 12 lawyers put it in a state- 
ment to, the bar association: “To suggest 
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that we should keep the excess over book 
value (the profit realized by the sale of 
the property) * * * is to use an account- 
ing device as a measure of just compensa- 
tion. Are patents, recorded at a value of 
$1, subject to seizure for that price? * * * 
Since the war the value of the dollar has 
been more than halved.” How, then, 
proponents of the bill ask, can we provide 
an adjustment for this inflation? “To at- 
tempt to adjudicate just compensation in 
each case would be the work of years. We 
have, therefore, recommended that assets 
on hand be returned to those from whom 
they were vested; that if the properties have 
been sold,*the proceeds be returned.” , 

The demand that full payment be made 
to the Germans.on the basis of the price 
for which their property was sold rouses 
instant moral indignation. 

As has been indicated, the total value 
of the vested property in question had ap- 
proximately doubled in value at the time of 
its sale, over what it was when sequestered. 
Put in figures, the $300 million in assets 
which the United States seized climbed to 


a worth of more than $500 million when sold. . 


To return the full proceeds to the Germans 
on the terms suggested would give them a 
pféfit of more than $200 million. 

Of this a minister wrote: “Do we now 
condone the recent Nazi efforts to destroy 
our civilization? If-we do not condohe them, 
how can we be so illogical, so paradoxical, 
so utterly inconsistent as to reward those 
who tried to crush our liberties?” He pointed 
out that the $500 million which would be 
turned over to the Germans by this plan 
must ultimately come out of the American 
pocket; and he adds of the advocates of 
return: “They speak of the horrors of con- 
fiscation, as they piously plead the cause of 
former Nazis. But why are they in no sense 
concerned about confiscating $500 million 
from Americans?” 

This_minister urged that we “prove to all 
mankind that there can be no monetary 
profit in any Hitler-like attempt to rob 
civilization of its freedom.” Maintaining 
that Americans are not a vindictive people— 
the United States has, indeed, given Germany 
over $4 billion for rehabilitation—he asserted 
that on the other hand Americans ought not 
to be foolish enough to be cruel and unjust 
to themselves. f 

Another speaker in opposition to the John- 
ston bill declared that if the United States 
penalized itself by returning all German 
property plus a huge windfall of profits, it 
would virtually be admitting it had been 
wrong in fighting Hitler. The return of 
property with the award of fat profits would 
constitute a recognition of our war debt to 
the Axis. We would, in effect, be paying 
a $200 million premium as the price of having 
opposed the Nazis. 

. Abrogate the Paris agreement? 

Do we have the right in the Jnited States 
unilaterally to abrogate the of the 
Paris agreement? - 

We have that right without question, say 
the supporters of the Johnston bill. The 


“In my opinion, the agreement, 
its intent may have been as an ve 
agreement, was without authority whatever 
to bind the Congress of the United States 


March 23 


the President, through executive agreements 
to cut across the normal legislative power, 
of Co : 

“I may say that, as a matter of interpreta 
tion of that agreement, it can be argued :),., 
it was not intended to operate in Perpetuity 
but was designed as a temporary metewe 
perhaps to assure against a revival of Ger 
man militarism and the use of German ins 
portant commercial assets possible as ay tne 
strument of German militarism. 

“I think that that danger has passeq and 
that if the agreement be given that inter. 
pretation, which I think is a reasonable one 
then the action which you contemplate 
not only compatible with the powers o 
Congress but also is compatible with the 
executive agreement itself.” 

Later in his testimrony the Secretary of 
State made his position even more emphatic 
He added: “I do not believe that there car 
be any éxecutive agreement, not approved 
by the Congress in the form of legislation 
or a treaty, which would bar the Congres; 
from doing what it pleases with respect 
to this vested property.” 

Such a declaration on the part of the Sec. 
retary of State brought an immediate re. 
sponse from those Americans opposed to re. 
turning enemy property. Was the United 
States turning its back on its recent allies 
upon whom it had urged the retention of 
these same enemy assets at the Paris con. 
ference? 

The Secretary’s words also evoked instant 
protest abroad. Several of our allies made 
formal protests te the United States. One oj 
the most articulate objections came out of 
the Netherlands. Conceding the fact that 
the retention of enemy property had indeed 
been done by executive agreement, this doc. 
ument, written by J. C. W. M. Huijsmans, 

“The limits within which the President 
is empowered to conclude executive agree. 
ments have never been precisely stated. In 
practice, the President himself decides on 
these boundaries. Foreign countries must 
rely on the President’s not going beyond the 
extent of his powers. * * * No President 
will be willing to bind his country by agree. 
ments without having the certainty that 
these were within his powers to conclude and 
can be carried out. * * * 

“On the. basis of existing practice, the 
Netherlands and: the other members of the 
Paris Agreement had good reason to believe 
that these agreements were authoritatively 
signed by the United States. * * * If this 
were not so, the United States would be 
permanently guilty of a shameful abuse of 
confidence of foreign countries with whom 
they conclude agreements almost daily in 
the form of executive agreements. * * * 
Purthermore, it is, to say the least, remark- 
able that an American Secretary of State, 
who is responsible for relations with foreign 
countries and who himself daily concludes 
executive agreements in the name of the 
United States or has them concluded, should 
confine himself to the constitutional as- 
pects solely during the hearing spoken of 
above and does not say anything as to the 
fact that under international law, the United 
States is bound by executive agreements. 
* * * In any case, it is not permissible that 
this provision should be abrogated unilat- 
erally by 1 of the 19 countries, involved 
in the Paris Agreement. A unilateral vio- 
lation of the obligation assumed here would 
undermine the entire settlement, as laid 
down in the Paris Agreement.” 

As a matter of dollars and cents, the op- 


~ponents.of the Johnston bill say the United 


tes may well be able to afford the gesture 

of turning $500 million over to the Germans 
and Japanese. Some of the other signatories 
of the Paris agreement, however, would find 
7 an act a drain on their economies. 
ened by heavy debts incurred during 
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ements the war for the Allies’ common survival, tions like I. G. Farben, not by small claim- THE BREASTPLATE OF ST. PATRICK 
powers jying now On loans and assistance from the ants. When the administration offered toy rise up today, 
Tnited States, would deem it a shat- return seized German and Japanese assets God's power guiding me, God’s might up- 
erpreta. tering to former Nazi prop- up to $10,000 to each former enemy, point- holding me, 
ied that erty with @ bonanza of accrued profits. ing out that this would be a full return to Goq’s wisdom directing me. 
rpetuity These are the lands that were recently over- 90 percent of the claimants (about $50 mil- ‘The eye of God looking before me, the ear 
measure run by German tanks and Panzer divisions; lion to Germans and $7,500,000 to Japanese), of God listening for me. 
of Ger. these were the lands that felt the full, crash- this offer was rejected by the German lobby. ‘The word of God speaking for me, the hand 
nan im. ing impact of German bombs. Are they How much will it cost? of God defending me, 
$ an in. now to be urged, by our example, to reward The way of God, stretching out before me, 
their former enemies with handsome prof- As a matter of banking and fund manage- the shield of God protecting me, the 
sed and its, assuring them in spirit that their prop- ment, it will cost us little or nothing to re- hosts of God guarding me, 
t inter. erty was merely being held in friendly escrow turn German property, say the advocates Of som the snares of demons, from the seduc- 
ble one during the battles? Such an attitude is de- return. The proceeds of its sale by the Alien tion of vice, from the wicked desires of 
plate is clared unrealistic and unwarranted. Even Property Custodian, it should be remem- my nature, 
wers of Guatemala, which was not physically at- bered, were to be earmarked for paying prom every man who plots against me, near 
ith the tacked during the war, refused by decree American war-damage claims. But there or far, alone or with others. 
to allow the Germans to profit by the return exists another source for raising such sums. ’ ; 
tary of of their property. The latest report of the Senate Judiciary Also included is a speech on the same 
nphatic, Generate ill will? Committee explains: “The United States ex- occasion by the Reverend Louis F. Sterk- 
ere can A report of the Senate Judiciary Commit- — tee to receive = elimi ene er, society chaplain. I have never found 
pproved tee, dated July 26, 1956,“argues in favor of Postwar economic ass = 7 53. 9° much contained in so short an address. 
islation the Johnston bill: “In comparing relative don Debt Tee ae eee nae aa ee Your excellency, Bishop Russell, distin- 
Ongress values or costs, Mo one can estimate what Payments are =f eats - oe . i guished guests, officers, and brother Hiberni- 
Feapect it may cost the United States not to return semiannually. b pt dard t ‘ lade noo wee - = ans, victory is the theme of St. Patrick’s Day. 
the seized assets. Confiscation penalizes a made are i the See c . tia poh 1, Fifteen centuries ago St. Patrick, with zeal 
he Secs few but generates ill will among many. We ‘épresent interest only. Beginning vuy for God and the sword of faith, won a battle 
late re. cannot afford to relinquish the good will 1958, payments are to be made semiannually paganism. The spoils of his victory 
includin 
d to re. which we haye labored so assiduously at in installments of $23,790,000, & is the joyous faith of the Irish people, who 
United such great cost to o* Later, quoting Ptincipal and interest. There are to be 58 through the centuries have steadfastly held 
t allies an aide memoire, the committee adds,“Mem- ‘Stch installments and one additional final |) 11). faith, and which faith they carried 
ition of bership in the family_of nations imposes in- installment in the amount of the unpaid throughout oon auha: 
‘is cons ternational obligations.” Caan. What kind of a man was Patrick, and why 
Opponents of the Johnston bill see in this Those who would return enemy property 5 nis victory so significant for us today? 
instant bid for international good will only a bid for would use these German debt payments to = s+ patrick was a spiritual giant who 
S made the good will of the former enemy nations. meet American war-damage Claims. Since purneq with love for the very people who 
One of They cannot understand why the United the money is already out of the United States -neiaved him. This was not a natural but a 
out of States should now, to all intents and_pur- Treasury, they argue, the fund to pay dam~- ..,,ernatural love (a love like God’s for us) 
ct that poses, be siding with its former enemies ages—or certainly no great additional Jinn ied him fearlessly face to face with 
indeed against the economic interest of its allies. amount—need not be taken from the tne greatest obstacles to accomplish a mis- 
ris docs Does the good will of our allies mean less Treasury. sion of sharing his divine faith with the 
jsmans, than the good will of former enemies? This kind of reasoning, say the opponents pruids of old. 
Create individual hardship? of ae. is false pays eae ~ can lead The paganism of Ireland in Patrick’s time 
-eside ould never forget, say the advoca only to uneconomic conclusions. e money was much the same as the communism of 
a at otal nie dei that es from Germany is due the American Treas- today. Slavery, fear, oppression enshrouded 
ed. In this property represents the sacrifice of in- WY: It is part of the Nation's assets. If the place and people. The hostility against 
ans ae dividuals in modest circumstances. Only a W® divert it, using it to pay war claims, we Christianity was as rampant. St. Patrick 
s must few of the cases at issue concern huge gor- ‘vert ‘it from all the other uses to which it accomplished a devastating victory—pagan- 
ond the porations like I, G. Farben. The vast major- ™ight have been put. ism was destroyed and the faith planted 
esident ity—thousands, indeed—affect persons who To siphon a billion dollars away from our among his beloved people. His battle was 
y agree. suffered bitter private hardship because of ‘Treasury is fundamentally to take it from won with the weapons of prayer, penance, 
-y that confiscation. the American taxpayers. In other words, to and personal zeal. 
ide and As Mlustrations of such hardships there Keep it out of the Treasury is tantamount How many other Patricks are there in the 
are allegations such as the one of the boys +° taking it out. The difference is one of world today? Men who are on fire with the 
. the who fought in the American Army in Korea, *%@mantics. In the long run the act will cost love of a people, a mission, a homeland, from 
of the He was killedy The beneficiary of his $10,000 the American people a billion dollars. which they have been exiled, or in which 
believe insurance policy was his mother—a German Again, say the bill’s opponents, we return they have been enslaved by the Communists. 
ratively national. The icy was sequestered as an to the principal of penalizing ourselves and The Mindzenties, the Stepanacs, the mis- 
If this enemy asset. e mother has never been our own citizens in order to satisfy the de- sionaries, the thousands who are willing to 
uld be paid. mands of formef enemy aliens—and of the suffer imprisonments, tortures, even death, 
Duse of This type of case, multiplied by the thou- active lobby that now serves German inter- for this same faith. 
whom sands, represents some of the smaller war ests in Washington. St. Patrick - brought the blessings of 
aily in claims the Germans hold against us. As a As all parties appear to agree, the problem Christianity to the Emerald Isle 15 centuries 
eee matter of morality and humanitarianism,: is not so much one of law as of national ®g80. We pray and hope that the blessings 
emarke say the supporters of the bill, their prop- policy; not so much one of finances as of Of faith will replace the evil of communism 
State, erty should promptly be returned. ethics and morality. The answer must lie Which has engulfed so much of the world 
foreign The Alien Property Custodian has branded in our Nation’s heart and conscience. today. We know the faith will not only sur- 
icludes the story of the boy who fought in Korea as vive, but will triumph over this evil; how- 
of the completely untrue. The story has been ever, we must plan our defense against any 
should quoted by proponents of return, and it eventuality on the part of the Kremlin. It 
‘al ase has brought many letters. But the Custo- St P tri k would be well for us to ponder the victory 
ken of dian insists that his office does not and never - Patric of St. Patrick whose only weapons were 
to the did operate under a policy of seizing mili- omega prayer, penance, and personal zeal for the 
United tary insurance. Moreover, it had nothing to ‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS cause of Christianity. 
ments. do ie Korea. Whether the story is true OF 
le that or not, however, the opponents of return . 
inilat- 8 they do not counsel unfair treatment of HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS Navy Appreciation 
volved P en oe other wins Never- OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
al vio- , they do not approve of giving Ger- ' 
would man nationals preferential Eadtenen IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
s laid = Jr. a people, they — Thursday, March 28, 1957 ‘ OF’ 
, hold over unsatisfied claims § 
he op as @ result of war damage; and they repeat Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
United eric SE should not be tied up ina leave 2 = a) ee ee — ae on sideek 
esture German demands. Why, orp, I include here e invocation by a 
mans fmm ‘&e opponents ask, should Americans be the Most Reverend John J. Russellonthe 7% T#= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
atories left to wait while first we placate our former oecasion of the Hibernian banquet in Thursday, March 28, 1957 
id find enemies? The only explanation they can 1957 
mies see lies in the determined activities of the CD@rieston, S. C., on March 16, - Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, most 
suring German-paid lobby. And the German lobby, We should all take this as our motto in communities appreciate it when a serv- 


these days “which try men’s souls”: 


ice unit is moved into their area but I 
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dare say that few have taken one to 
heart as much as Sanford, Fla., has its 
naval air station. There a wonderful 
spirit has developed between the station 
personnel and the community. The city 
and its chamber of commerce, headed by 
Manager John Krider, and the news- 
paper, the Sanford Herald, and the 
Seminole County Junior Chamber of 
Commerce have cooperated 100 percent 
with the Navy and its wishes. On the 
other hand, the Navy has cooperated to 
the same extent with them. 

Now to-show what the people of San- 
ford think of the Navy, the folks down 
there are going to hold Navy Apprecia-— 
tion Day this Saturday. In this connec- 
tion;.I include the following editorial 
from the Sanford Herald of March 26, 
1957: 

Fotxs To SHOow GRATITUDE AT Navy APPRE- 
CIATION Day, SaTURDAY, Marcu 30 

Saturday, March 30, is a day that will long 
be remembered in Sanford. 

It will be Navy Appreciation Day for all 
of Seminole County. The entire day and 
festivities will be turned over to the honor 
of the United States Navy and all its 
personnel at the Sanford Naval Air Station. 

Navy people—their entire families—will be 
admitted free to all of the activities which 
will include a gigantic fish fry with all of 
the trimmings, a baseball game between two 
of the New York Giants farm system teams 
at Sanford Memorial Baseball Stadium, fire- 
works early in the evening, and climaxed 
with a big street dance. 

To make the event a complete success, the 
Seminole County Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, staking the daylong festivity, is ask- 
ing that local citizens turn out in force 
to show their appreciation for all that the 
Navy has meant to them here in Seminole 
County. 

Plans have been completed to feed more 
than 5,000 people—and to do that there will 
be more than 2 tons of fish, 6,000 ears of 
corn, and tons of other food to go along 
with making a fish fry an enjoyable and de- 
licious meal. To be sure—the Jaycees even 
thought of butter for the corn on the cob. 

All of Sanford will more than likely be 
out to proclaim the day one of importance 
to them for as each person in our commu- 
nity knows the Navy has been the bulwark 
of our economy. 

The Navy, when the Sanford Naval Air 
Station was reactivated, brought with them 
hundreds of families, each one looking for 
housing, each one a customer in Sanford’s 
fine stores, each one purchasing automobiles, 
gasoline, boats, fishing tackle, everything 
that makes life worth living—and most of 
those purchases have come from Sanford 
and Seminole County shops and stores. 

Merchants of Seminole County well know 
that the Navy is important to our economy 
and the growth of the community. Mer- 
chants have prospered because of the in- 
creased sales, the movement of stocks which 
they had previously not carried, and be- 
cause of the many intangibles Navy fami- 
lies purchase such as insurance, stocks and 
bonds, savings accounts in our banks, and 
investments of many kinds. 

Best of all is the fact that-Navy families 
have become Sanford families. They have 
made the finest of neighbors, joined parent- 
teachers associations, churches, their children 
have made fine and honored students, the 
concert series became a huge success because 
of their attendance, Sunday schools have 
been overflowing because of Navy family 
children, the Women's Auxiliary of our hos- 
pital have added many Navy wives to their 
roster and in turn they've rendered valuable 
service to the community—whatever the 
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event, the organization, the group, you will 
always find someone from the Navy an im- 
portant cog in the operation. 

Now—Sanford and Seminole County want 
to show in a small way just how much the 
Navy means to the community. 


in sponsoring and putting on the Seminole 
County Navy Appreciation Day. Naturally, 
these young businessmen have found it nec- 
essary to call upon other civic and fraternal 
organizations to help them out because of 
the huge number of people necessary to serve 
the meal and handle the big crowd that is 
expected to attend. 


going to serve in one of the many serving 
lines, the Business and Professional Womens 
Club will take over one or two of the serv- 
ing lines—and there will be other organiza- 


any event, no matter how large or how long. 
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derstanding of the United Nations—;;. 
assets and its limitations. . 
I call to the Senate’s attention one 
paragraph from this excellent speech 
where Secretary Wilcox said: ' 
In this connection, may I remind you th»: 
the United Nations can only do what j:. 
members want and permit it to do. we 
should not make the mistake, therefore 
of blaming the Organization for the doupt; 
the uncertainties, and shortcomings js. 
played by its members. : 


He reminds us of the great respon. 
sibility that the United States has as one 
of the members of the U. N. 

I ask unanimous consent that the aq- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the addres; 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND PUBLIC UNprr- 

STANDING 
(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Interna. 

tional Organization Affairs, before the 

National Council of Jewish Women at the 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. c, 

March 19, 1957) 

I am happy to take part in your public 
affairs panel this morning. The Nationa! 
Council of Jewish Women has a long and 
distinguished record of fostering enlightened 
understanding of national and international 


problems. 

Your organizaticn reflects an important 
segment of American opinion. Your help 
your understanding will continue to be 
needed very much as we seek to establish 
through the United Nations the basis fora 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to be 
here to discuss some aspects of critical issues 

Dnited Nations. The intense 


E 


g 


before 
‘ glare of publicity that has attended every 


stepiof the negotiations on Hungary and on 
the Middle East has not always been illu- 
minating. It has at times perhaps high- 
lighted the unessential, even the nonexistent, 
and at other times cast into deep shadow 
the main lines of policy and action. I should 
like to try to set in focus the role of the 
United States in the United Nations and the 
role of the United Nations in dealing with 
world problems, especially aggression and 
threats to the peace. 

Set in its simplest-terms it is United 
States policy to support the United Nations 
and to work through it to establish and 
maintain peace and well-being among na- 
tions. We believe it holds the best hope for 
the security and well-being of the American 
people. 

We attempt to conduct our relations with 
other nations in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
Charter. We avoid the use of force as 4 
means of settling disputes between ourselves 
and other states. If a problem arises which 
properly belongs in the United Nations, we 
use our influence to it there. If, in 
opinion, it is not a United Nations mat- 

, we urge its settlement by other means. 

The United Nations is a political organi- 
zation which has its proper uses and its limi- 
tations. It is not a remedy for all the worlc’s 
ills. Misunderstanding on this score is, ! 
think, the basis of most criticism of both the 
United States role in the United Nations and 
the role of the United Nations when attempt- 
ing to deal with world crises. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
past year has been a year of grave 
for the United Nations and a time of 
for world peace. The situations that 
in Egypt and in Hungary provided bot) 
peril to mankind and the tests for the 
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eficacy of the United Nations. These issues 
nave in common the fact that military force 
was used by one nation against another. 
This is the ultimate issue the United Nations 
was designed to meet and solve. The degree 
of success achieved by the United Nations 
to date in restoring peace with justice is a 
gage of its capabilities and its limitations as 
a peace-enforcing institution. Even more 
important, in my opinion, it is a measure 
of the extent to which member states will 

t it to perform its peacemaking 
functions. 

The criticism has been leveled at the 
United Nations that it has proved weak and 
ineffective. This was charged not only in 
the case of Hungary because of the Assem- 
bly’s inability to get the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its forces, but also in the Middle 
East when with the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly lagged. 

We must face the fact that with great 
power disunity reflected in the Security 
Council, the United Nations, for the time 
being, is handicapped in preventing breaches 
of the peace and bringing abgut restoration 
of peace. The role of the meral Assembly 
is largely one of discussion and recommenda- 

n. 

“e does not mean, however, that the 
United Nations is without power to influence 
the conduct of nations. In some ways it 
may be likened to the role of the policeman 
ina community. In a well-ordered commu- 
nity he is a symbol of law and order, an 
arbiter, created by the community for its own 
protection. Called in on a dispute, he is not 
set upon by the mob. He is permitted to 
exercise @ power which he does not in him- 
self, possess. But this means that the com- 
munity must be back of him. 

The world, unfortunately, is not yet wholly 
made up of such communities. Where force 
alone is respected the General Assembly must 
still play a limited role based largely on the 
constructive power of world public opinion. 

This state of affairs has not been fully 
appreciated in the two great issues» with 
which the United Nations is still seized. 

The United States, because of the leading 
role it has played in this historic session 
of the General Assembly, has shared to a 
considerable degree both the public approval 
of the United Nations successes and the 
criticisms of its failures. 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United Nations can only do what its 
members want and permit it to do. We 
should not make the mistake, therefore, of 
blaming the Organization for the doubts, the 
uncertainties, and shortcomings displayed by 
its members. , 

THE CRISES IN EGYPT AND HUNGARY 


presented to the United 
Nations by the crises in Egypt and Hungary 
are well known. ‘There was a fundamental 


whose only crime was to seek peaceably a 
government of their choice. In Egypt, on 
the other hand, the clash was between the 
armed forces of the states involved. 
Moreover, the Israeli attack occurred as a 
result of a long series of serious provocations 
and violations of the armistice agreement. 
There was no such conceivable excuse in the 
use. of armed force against 


Events soturned out that the United States 
found itself taking the lead in United Na- 
tions action in the case of both Egypt and 
In neither instance did we really 
have any choice of the role we were to play. 

of the use of force 
integrity of another 

the former case, it was our grievous task 

of violation of the United 


: 
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Nations Charter against our friends and 
allies; in the latter, against a government 
and a system which is the implacable foe of 
freedom. 

We pride ourselves on being a Nation of 
laws, not of men. The U. N. Charter like- 
wise provides that nations conduct their re- 
lations on the basis of international law and 
justice. 

We had to say to ourselves that if we ever 
hope to get anywhere with the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes we must constantly take 
a stand against recourse to military force, as 
a matter of principle, and in the interest 
of our own Nation as well as world peace. 
Speaking to the nation on the Middle East 
situation on February 20, President Eisen- 
hower said: “It is an issue which can be 
solved if only we will apply the principles of 
the United Nations.” 

Our reason for going to the United Na- 
tions, then, was to defend this fundamental 
principle—not because we were pro-Arab or 
pro-Israel or anti-Russian or because we were 
for or against any state or group of states. 

I think there was no lack of public under- 
standing and support in this country for the 
decisions taken by the United Nations on 
both areas of conflict. Certainly there was 
wide and strong backing from the member- 
ship of the United Nations. There was, how- 
ever, great public impatience with the delay 
in the Middle East and the flat refusal in 
Hungary to comply with the‘terms of the 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
aimed at restoring peace. It was quickly 
forgotten that in both cases what the United 
Nations was doing, or trying to do, was de- 
pendent on the voluntary cooperation of the 
offending states and the states offended 
against. The reason for this, of course, is 
that only the Security Council may take 
decisions of a compulsory character in such 
instances. With the power of the Security 
Council weakened by the veto, the United 
Nations has had to fall back on the General 
Assembly which has only the power to recom- 
mend. ‘ 

Given these circumstances, I believe we 
should be encouraged by what the United 
Nations has so far accomplished in the 
Middle East. It has shown that the con- 
science and the moral consensus of the vast 
majority of United Nations members, when 
the chips are down, favors peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and adherence to commit- 
ments assumed under the Charter, even 
when such course seems to run counter to 
individual national interests. 

In the case of Hungary, the United Nations 
inability to secure compliance with its urgent 
and repeated recommendations has caused 
deep concern not only to the American people 
and Government, but to free peoples 
throughout the world. In the circumstances, 
it has been, perhaps, only natural for seg- 
ments of public opinion to oversimplify the 
problem in seeking to place the blame. It 
has been charged that the United Nations is 
weak and futile; it has been urged that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union be thrown 
out of the United Nations for their defiance; 
it has been argued that the United Nations 
and the United States have applied a “double 
standard”—one for the weak and one for the 
strong. 

I would like to attempt some clarification 
of this latter point. In his broadcast to the 
American people the night of October 31 on 
the critical situations in Hungary and the 
Middle East, President Eisenhower said: 
“There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law if we were to invoke one 
code of intenrational conduct for those who 
oppose us and another for our friends.” 

Though he was speaking about the attack 
on Egypt at the time, the record shows that 
the United States and the United Nations 
consistently adhered to this principle. The 
standard applied to the use of force in Egypt 
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was likewise applied to the use of force in 
Hungary. The essential difference was that 
the countries directly comcerned in the 
Middle East crisis responded to offers of 
United Nations assistance to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. In Hungary, such as- 
sistance was flatly refused. Had the response 
been the reverse there would now be no 
United Nations. Emergency Force in the 
Middle East with a deterioration of the situ- 
ation there.which I leave to your imagina- 
tion. 
THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


The crux of the problem of Hungary was 
what can the United Nations do when one 
of the major powers refuses to cooperate 
with the peacemaking efforts of the General 
Assembly? 

The answers are fairly simple but not 
very satisfactory. We could attempt to 
terminate its United Nations membership. 
This is obviously not a very practical solu- 
tion since the concurrence of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is re- 
quired. 

The General Assembly could recommend 
certain political measures such as breaking 
diplomatic relations. Unless it - could 
persuade a large proportion of United Na- 
tions members to do likewise, this would 
not be a very effective sanction and in‘ the 
case of the United States, would cut us off 
from a useful diplomatic contact. 

The General Assembly could also recom- 
mend economic sanctions. Again, unless 
a large number of nations could be pete 
suaded to join in such sanctions, the pres- 
sure thus exerted would be relatively slight. 
This is especially the case with the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites whose total 
resources are great and where trade and 
economic relations with the West are al- 
ready on a very small scale.. 

There is, of course, the possibility of at- 
tempting to introduce United Nations ob- 
server personnel, but their entrance would 
require the consent of the state concerned. 

The final recourse would be to recom- 
mend the use of military forces. There is 
not the remotest likelihood, with the-dan- 
gers involved in the atomic age, that the 
United Nations would vote for the latter 
action. 

Depressing as this picture may be, it re- 
fiects the situation in which the world finds 
itself at the present time. This does not 
mean, however, that because outlaws exist 
in the world community, that the rule of 
law should not be applied wherever possible. 

May I add just a word, here, about the 
so-called double standard. This is nothing 
new. In effect, the double standard was 
built into the United Nations Charter when 
the veto provision was inserted at San 
Francisco. This gave the great powers a 
privileged position in the organization. 

But I think that we seriously misread re- 
cent history if we believe United Nations 
resolutions on Hungary failed to have an 
impact on the Soviet Union and its satellite 
system. These resolutions put the Soviet 
Union’s barbarous misdeeds squarely under 
the white light of world opinion. They did 
more to expose the implacable and diaboli- 


cal nature of international communism than, 


anything that has happened since World 
War II. Perhaps more important, the in- 
herent weakness of a system that has to 
rely on force alone to impose its will on 
the majority was shockingly revealed. 

The Secretary of State at Canberra last 
week said, “Throughout the satellite area, 
there is a revulsion against the brutal 
colonialism and exploitation of Soviet im- 
perialism.” It is my opinion that this revul- 
sion, as a result of the facts revealed in 
General Assembly debate, has extended to 
the corners of the free world. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


There was a great deal of public contro- 
versy over the possibility of the United Na- 


- 
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tions imposing sanctions against Israel. 
Now it is true that at one time it appeared 
that a majority of United Nations members 
might have felt themselves compelled to im- 
pose sanctions if other methods had failed 
to bring about Israel troop withdrawal from 
Egypt and the Gaza Strip. As a member of 
the United Nations, the United States would 
have had to take its stand on such an issue 
should it have arisen. r 

We believed it essential that Israel should 
withdraw in its own best interests. This we 
felt was a necessary prelude to a solution of 
other problems in the Middle East. 

I think it significant that the use of tradi- 
tional bilateral diplomacy to supplement 
United Nations action with regard to the 
Middle East problem was of major impor- 
tance in preventing the matter of sanctions 
becoming a divisive issue in the United 
Nations. In this connection, I would like to 
quote a statement of the delegate of Ceylon 
to the General Assembly after Israel had an- 
nounced its intention to withdraw: “I, as a 
humble representative of a small nation, 
would like to pay my tribute to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for 
creating a set of circumstances which en- 
abled the withdrawal of Israel troops. It is, 
in my opinion, a very useful act in the solu- 
tion of the troubles before us.” 

UNITED STATES POSITION ON GAZA AND SHARM- 
EL-SHEIKH 

The United States position on the Middle 
East problem has been made clear in various 
public documents beginning with the Febru- 
ary 11 aide-memoire. During the long 
weeks in which the General Assembly has 
been occupied with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, the United States has 
sought a solution which would be based on 
justice and which would take account of 
the legitimate interests of all parties. On 
March 1 Israel announced in the General 
Assembly that it had decided to make full 
and prompt withdrawal behind the armistice 
lines in accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s Resolution of February 2, 1957. 

In the course of this announcement, the 
Foreign Minister of Israel made certain 
declarations which, for the most part con- 
stituted restatements of what had been said 
in the General Assembly or by the Secretary 
General in his reports, or hopes and expecta- 
tions which seemed to the United States not 
unreasonabie in the light of prior actions of 


On March 1, Ambassador Lodge, speaking 
for the United States in the General Assem- 
bly, took note of the statement of the Sec- 
retary General of February 22 in which he 
reported Egypt's readiness and willingness to 
make special and helpful arrangements in 
Gaza with the United Nations and some of 
its auxiliary bodies. In this connection, 
Ambassador Lodge said: “Obviously these 
matters are not for the United States alone 
to decide, but the United States can, I think, 
properly entertain the hope that such a use- 
ful role for the United Nations and its appro- 
priate subsidiary bodies as the Secretary 
General has described could usefully con- 
tinue until there is a definitive settlement re- 
specting the Gaza strip or some final general 
agreement between the parties.” 

With respect to the situation in the area 
along the Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of 
Tiran the United States position remains as, 
stated in Ambassador Lodge’s General 
Assembly speech of March 1: “It is essen- 
tial that units of the United Nations emer- 
gency force be stationed at the Strait of 
Tiran in order to achieve there the separa- 
tion of Egyptian and Israeli land and sea 
forces. This separation is essential until it 
is clear that the nonexercise of any claimed 
belligerent rights has established in practice 
the peaceful conditions which must govern 
navigation in waters having such an inter- 
national interest. All of this would, of 
course, be without prejudice to any ulti- 
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mate determination which may be made of 
any legal question coneerning the Gulf of 
Aqaba.” 


Since then developments in Gaza have 
moved rapidly. We have kept in close touch 
with UN General 
and with various members of the United 


the assumptions and 


of March 2 to Prime Minister Bén-Gurion. 
The Secretary reaffirmed “that the United 
States would continue to use its influence 
in seeking the objectives of peace and tran- 
quillity and the avoidance of any situation 
which would negate the great efforts which 
had been made by the world community to 


Getting at the root causes 
is a formidable task: It is more thanj 


area’s natural 
The solutions to these problems are as dif- 


to use every appropriate 
and without the United Nations. In the 


. which the 


general 
responsibility of which I speak. 


March 22 


process, we shall be serving the cause o, 
peace with justice everywhere. 
ENLARGED UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


I would like now to turn briefly to a de. 
velopment in the United Nations of crea; 
importance and, of late, of great public jn- 
terest. That is the recent rapid increase jy 
the size of United Nations membership _ 
especially from Asia, Africa, and the Middl. 
East. This reflects one of the great phenom. 
ena of the postwar period. In 12 years some 
600 million people from this area have gaineg 
self-government or independence. 

The United Nations is open for member- 
ship to all peace-loving countries able ang 
willing to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter. The United States favors, within 
this definition, a United Nations as broadly 
representative as possible. 

A United Nations that has grown in less 
than 2 years from 60 to 81 members and in 

Afro-Asian States now constitute 
more than a third of the total presents new 
problems and, I think, néw opportunities. 
I do not think that it is necessarily cause for 


* ~ 
Those who are concerned point to the fact 


so-called colonial problems has been sharp- 
ened. With the recent increase in member- 
ship the Afro-Asian nations alone, if they 
stood together, could no doubt prevent the 
passage of any important resolution. 

This situation requires careful considera- 
tion. In actuality, aside from the U.S.5s. R. 
its satellites, these blocs do not often 
as entity. We think of Afro-Asian 
In fact, it is extremely diverse 
sub-blocs of an ethnic, reli- 
tical nature. 
fundamental issues the Afro- 
do stand very solidly together. 
particularly to and eco- 
development. On these they are often 


so-called Latin American bloc. 


that the of the world, 
, their tary or economic 
want an increasing voice in world 
In the United Nations, and espe- 
General Assembly, they find 
. The traditionally great powers 
the West whose greater economic and 
military strength give them a preponderance 
of authority and responsibility must heed 
this voice if they desire wide support for 
their policies and actions. They do not have 
to heed it, of course, and the General Assem- 
bly cannot enforce its recommendations on 
members. 
In my opinion, what is required of United 
members in the enlarged General 
Assembly—where each State has one vote— 
is a special semse of responsibility. The 
smaller and undeveloped countries do have 
a collective power far out of proportion to 
their economic, military, and political 
strength. If they abuse this power, the Gen- 
eral Assembly can become a center of con- 
tention and deadlock. On the other hand, 
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. I believe, if we examine the record, that 
the performance of the 1ith General As- 
sembly refiected in this sense of 


On the Algerian question, for example, two 
Asian States, Japan and Thailand, played 4 
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Here, too, an Asian State, India, was able to 
work out @ compromise resolution generally 
acceptable to those principally concerned. 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from 
an editorial In @ recent issue of your maga- 
gine, Council Woman: “One thing ts certain. 
The United Nations is the one solid hope of 
humanity for @ peaceful and better world; 
and the United States can and must be its 


If the nations of the world had been com- 
pelled to live the past 12 years without a 
common meeting place; without basic rules 
py which they should conduct themselves; 

t machinery for the peaceful settle- 


to air disputes and seek agreements; 
opinion that the world might 

those 12 years. The 
strains have been so great; the 
conflict so sharp, and the destruc- 
of the weapons available so im- 
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Finally, a Foreign Service officer should have 
no views of his own. He should ideally be 
a two-way mirror—refiecting the views and 
policies of his government to the country 
where he is accredited, without distortion 
or personal bias, and reflecting back that 
country’s views equally objectively, without 
fear or favour. . This being so, I can only 
try and remind you of some of the main 
problems in the part of the world I propose 
to discuss, and tell you what, in my under- 
standing, the British Government and peo- 
ple would like to see done about them. 

Having tried to establish my alibi in ad- 
vance, may I turn to my subject—the Middle 
East—an area vital to my own country, 
vital to you as Americans and, indeed, vital 
to the peace and prosperity of the whole 
world. To say anything in the time available 
I must limit myself largely to that part of 
the Middle East which is now in the front 
Pages of our newspapers and to the events 
of the last few months. In a way this is a 
pity, because one’s views as to who is right 
and who is wrong in the Middle East tend to 
vary according to one’s point of departure 
in its history. We need to take a long per- 
spective in order properly to understand the 
intractable, basic problems that have plagued 
it for so long. 

First then, why is the Middle East so im- 
portant? Has it always been, or has it sud- 
denly become much more so? I think both 
statements are true. Since the beginning 
of history it has been a vital piece of geog- 
raphy, the link between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was vital enough to be the turn- 


ing point-in the Napoleonic wars, when Nel- 


son won the battle of the Nile and denied 
Africa, India, and the Far East to the con- 
quering French. It is now both the barrier 
and the bridge to Soviet expansion in the 
same direction. During the last 70 years it 
has contained the Suez Canal—the highway 
between Europe and the Far East—a highway 
increasing in Importance as world trade has 
expanded, whose value we in Western Europe 
can truly measure now that the canal is 
blocked. During the last 20 years the Middle 
East has become the major source of indus- 
trial power for Western Europe. It contains 
two-thirds of the world’s proved oil supplies. 
The world’s oil consump‘ion has doubled in 
the past 10 years and ts expected to more 
than double again in the next 10. This oil 
is vital to 20th century industrial civilization, 
vital to the warmaking capacity of NATO. 
In short, the Middle East is an area which 
the free world, only at its peril, could afford 
to see pass into Communist control. ~ 

And this vital area is inhabited by a num- 
ber of small nations—most of them lately 
emerged into independence and aflame with 
the heady nationalism which goes with new- 
won freedom. Countries where there is great 
wealth and also abject poverty, some with 
immense natural resources and some with 
none. Where some are governed on western 
democratic lines and some are as feudal as 
1066. Countries divided from each other by 
dynastic intrigue and mutual fear, coalescing 
and parting like bubbles in a basin as the 
wind of world events blows upon them. 

In this area too there is one of the most 
difficult international problems of our 
time—the problem of Israel. Opposition to 
Israel—to her very existence as a separate 


state—is the one thread which binds the 


to each other. As the man- 
datory power in Palestine, Great Britain 
tried to hold the balance between Jews and 
Arabs for nearly 30 years. When we found 
the mandate unworkable, early in 1947, we 
placed the problem in the lap of the United 
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flict as it existed then and as it exists still. 
He said this: 

“His Majesty's government have been faced 
with an irreconcilable conflict of principles. 
There are in Palestine about 1,200,000 Arabs 
and 600,000 Jews. For the Jews the essen- 
tial point of principle is the creation of a 
sovereign Jewish state. For the Arabs, the 
essential point of principle is to resist to the 
last the establishment of Jewish sovereignty 
in any part of Palestine. The discussions of 
the last month have quite clearly shown 
that there is no prospect of resolving this 
conflict by any settlement negotiated be- 
tween the parties. But if the conflict has 
to be resolved by any arbitrary decision, that 
is not a decision which His Majesty’s govern- 
ment are empowered as mandatory, to take. 
His Majesty’s government have of themselves 
no power, under the terms of the mandate, 
to award the country either to the Arabs or 
to the Jews, or even to partition it between 
them.” 

You will remember the history of the next 
8 years—the continued efforts of our two 
countries and France to prevent an arms 
race and to promote a permanent settle- 
ment between Israel and her neighbors. We 
were no more successful than the Security 
Council has proved to be in maintaining 
an effective true organization, or in having 
its decisions respected by either side. For 
some years now the armistice of 1949 has 
virtually ceased to exist. 

To this confusion there have been added 
recently two new and sinister factors, Soviet 
expansionism and Colonel Nasser, It has, 
of course, long been a Russian dream to gain 
a foothold in the Middle East—in fact the 
Russian drive for warm-water ports dates 
back to Peter the Great. You will re- 
member directly after the war the attempt 
to install a Communist government in 
Greece, the pressure on Turkey in respect 
of the Dardenelles, and the attempt to in- 
filtrate Persia through the installation of a 
puppet government in Azerbaijan. All these 
failed. Since then Soviet expansion has been 
stopped in Europe, by the Berlin airlift and 
NATO; it was stopped in the Far East by the 
Korean war. In its ceaseless probing for 
weak spots the Soviet Union has now turned 
its attention to the Middle East. 

Politically, economically and strategically 
the Middle East is tailormade for the kind 
of expansionism in which the Soviet Union 
excels. The stakes are high and the risks 
apparently low. It has consequently been 
their main ambition to keep the pot boiling, 
to prevent the relaxation of tension, to ob- 
struct any chance of a permanent settle- 
ment. Having supported Israel at the time 
of her creation, political expediency dictated 
a complete switch of Soviet policy to support 
in turn the extreme wing of Arab nation- 
alism. The Arab States have been protected 
by the use of the Soviet veto in the Security 
Council and encouraged in their erusade for 
the destruction of Israel. The uneasy bal- 
ance maintained by the Western World in 
the supply of arms between both sides was 
overset by the arms deal with Egypt. The 
Baghdad Pact—which attempted to seal off 
the Near East from Soviet penetration--was 
outflanked. 

And in all its Middle Eastern ambitions the 
Soviet Union has found a willing ally in 
Colonel Nasser. Although history may term 
it a mistake, I think it is to the credit of my 
country that we made an honest attempt to 
get on with Colonel Nasser when he first 
came into power. We negotiated with him 
the end of the condominium in the Sudan—. 
seeing to it that the Sudanese were given 
their chance to opt for independence and 
were not, as Nasser wished, forced into the 
Egyptian orbit. We negotiated after much 
difficulty the evacuation of our great Suez 
base. Incidentally, we obtained from Nasser 
at that tirne a renewed affirmation of the 
international status of the Suez Canal— 
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for what that has proved to be worth. 
We saw in Nasser a new deal for Egypt, a 
possible center of stability in the Arab world 
who might in time develop the enlightened 
self-interest to negotiate a settlement of its 
problems. a 

We could not have been more wrong. 
Colonel Nasser has since made it very clear 
that his objectives are the elimination of 
western influence, both political and eco- 
nomic, from the Middle East; the destruc- 
tion of Israel; and the creation under hi; 
leadership of an Arab empire’ which would 
control the canal, the pipelines, and the oil 
resources of the area. He has mortgaged 
his country’s economic assets for $420 mil- 
lion worth of Communist arms and equip- 
ment. He has accepted a thousand or more 
so-called technicians from the Communist 
countries. He has played the Soviet game 
of propaganda and subversion even amongst 
all his Arab friends and in north Africa, 
with great success in Syria and Jodran, and 
with some success in Iraq. He has tried, 
but so far failed, to disrupt the Baghdad 
Pact. It is worth noting that the Egyptian 
military attachés in Iraq, Libya, and Ethi- 
opia and the assistant military attaché in 
Lebanon were expelled by those governments 
during the past year for arms running or 
other subversive activities. Even the Saudi 
Arabian Government has arrested and im- 
prisoned Egyptian military agents. Cairo 
radio is ceaseless in its attempts to stir up 
trouble throughout the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Given such a situation, what is the cure? 
No easy or short-term one, to be sure. It is 
clear that the Middle East needs three basic 
things. First, external security—freedom 
from outside attack. This President Eisen- 
hower’s recent proposal, if endorsed by the 
Congress, should help to provide. Secondly, 
internal security—freedom from Russian or 
Egyptain subversion from within, from inter- 
Arab rivalries, and settlement, above all, of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. Thirdly, economic 
development—proper use of the great wealth 
of the region for the betterment of its peo- 
ples. There is a crying need for education, 
for modern agricultural skills, for water de- 
velopment programs. Much of this could be 
financed by the Arab nations themselves, but 
most of the technology and some of the 
funds must come from the free world. If 
they do not, they will come, in other forms 
and for other purposes, from the Soviet bloc. 

These three things are vital, not only 
to the countries primarily concerned, but 
also to the free world, including in particular 
my country. Historically Great Britain has 
carried the major responsibility for the de- 
fense of the Middle East. She is the only 
great power with ground troops there, the 
only great power east of Turkey with firm 
treaty commitments to defend the area 
against Russian attack. Great Britain lives 
by trade, by importing much of its food and 
raw materials and exporting its manufac- 
tures. If the channels of international trade 
are blocked she cannot survive. And the 
most important of these channels, from her 
point of view, is the Suez Canal. This is 
why we reacted as we did to Nasser’s seizure 
of the canal last August, and why we and 
the other main user nations continue to re- 
sist the prospect of its operation under ex- 
clusive Egyptian control. More than a quar- 
ter of Britain’s exports and imports normally 
pass through it; about one-third of the 
shipping that uses it is under the British 
flag. Furthermore, Britain and Western 
Europe have ,come to depend since the war 
upon the Middle East for more than 80 
percent of their oil. If this is denied them 
for any considerable period, either by canal 
blockage or sabotage of the oil pipes, their 
economies must be vitally affected. 

The analogy of the Panama Canal has been 
used often in the last few weeks. It is not 
a@ very close analogy, but it is nevertheless 
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true that the Suez Canal, with over double 
the tonnage of Pananita, is a much more vi- 
tal interest to Great Britain than the Pana- 
ma Canal is to the United States. 

Nor is only Western Europe affected, but 
the whole free world. India, Africa, and 
most of Asia must depend on Europe as a 
source of capital goods and as a market for 
their products, and the highway of the Suez 
Canal is no less vital to themi than it is to 
Australia and New Zealand. Unless the 
Middle East Countries sell their oil to the 
West they are left virtually without any 
source of revenue. 

It is thus to Great Britain’s interest—and 
not to her interest alone, but that of West- 
ern Europe also and the whole free world, 
including the United States—that there 
should be peace with justice between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. It is to her interest, 
and it is therefore her policy, to try and 
promote stability and prosperity in the 
whole area, so that the Middle East shall be 
a@ sure barrier against aggression or subver- 
sion from the Soviet Union instead of a 
fertile field for it. It is vitally to her inter- 
est that there should be freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Suez Canal. 

I do not want to dwell on recent events, 
with their legacy of frustration, recrimina- 
tion, and strain in the relationship between 
our two countries. The record of what the 
British and French Governments actually 
said and did during the hectic days at the 
end of last October has been blurred in the 
following weeks. But I should like to try 
and answer the two most common ques- 
tions—namely, why did we start and why did 
we stop? 

It had been plain for some time that we— 
the free world, that is—were confronted with 
Soviet penetration and Egyptian subversion 
and aggression acting hand in hand. When 
after much provocation Israel reacted to the 
undeclared war on her borders, there was the 
clear risk that the whole Middle East would 
be engulfed in war. There was grave risk 
of damage to the Suez Canal—not just the 
sabotage which Colonel Nasser carried out, 
but permanent damage to its banks. 

Accordingly, as you will remember, Great 
Britain and France called upon both sides 
to keep their forces 10 miles from each side 
of the canal. We asked Egypt to let us 
occupy, temporarily, the three main canal 
towns in order to separate the two armies 
and to protect the canal.. Israel agreed and 
halted its forces; Egypt did not. 

Who else could have moved? Not the 
United Nations. Not the United States. 
There was no time to lose. The French 
and ourselves were the only powers with 
troops in the area able to quickly. And 
our action was fruitful. The Egyptian 
commander in chief has since revealed that 
he had called upon the armies of -Syria, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia to attack Israel. 
When the Anglo-French ultimatum arrived, 
he hastily called them off. It is, I think, 
legitimate to ask our critics what they would 
have done, and what action would have 
taken. f 

So much for why we started. Why did 
we stop? We stopped because both sides 
finally accepted the cease fire, and accepted 
too the proposal, put forward by Sir Anthony 
Eden as early as November 1, that there 
should be a United Nations force to super- 
vise the cessation of hostilities. It has been 
argued since that perhaps we should have 
gone on—particularly because another 24 
hours might have seen the Anglo-French 
forces deployed the full length of the canal. 
We did not foresee that Colonel Nasser 
would blow up the bridges, wreck the in- 


Union very seriously. In any event, 
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dent Eisenhower and General Gruentp,, 
made the reaction of the United States an, 
the NATO alliance to such a threat exceeg. 
ingly clear. 

And our cease-fire was followed in due 
course by the complete withdrawal! of our 
troops and those of the French. Thi; Was 
carried out under strong American economic 
pressure and in the hope and belief that the 
United Nations meant-what so overwhe)n. 
ingly it had said—that the General Assembly 
would in due course tackle the long-tern, 
problems in the Middle East as well as the 
short-term ones: 

Far more important of ‘course is what 
happens next. The crisis is by no mean; 
over, it may in fact be only beginning. py; 
in any analysis of the present position, ;; 
one tries to build up a balance sheet o; 
profits and losses, there are a few obvious 
credit items, and perhaps a preponderance 
of debits. 

Let us take a few of the debits first, re. 
lations between Great Britain and the 
United States have been put under severe 
strain, and, rightly or wrongly, there is 4 
widespread distrust in my country of the 
policies and even of the motives of the 
United States. We are suffering from an 
oil shortage which could be serious if yn. 
duly prolonged. Happily our trading posi. 
tion is sounder than it has been for a long 
time, and the prompt measures which the 
Government took in December, with Ameri- 
can assistance, to restore confidence in ster. 
ling have been fully effective. 

There is a power vacuum in the Middle 
East. Hitherto it has been British power 
which has stopped the Soviet Union from 
crossing this land bridge into Africa and 
cutting off Asia from the free world. This 
power is now taken out of our hands, and 
the responsibility of exercising it lies with 
the United Nations and the United States. 

The canal is still blocked and, in spite of 
the. United Nations resolution, several weeks 
went by before clearance even started. The 
Egyptian Government has been exceedingly 
sticky in its negotiations with the secretary- 
general on this matter, and in particular has 
refused to allow any of the specialized sal- 
vage equipment collected by the French and 
ourselves to be used ariywhere outside of 
Port Said harbor. Even when the canal is 
finally cleared, it is far from certain that 
the Egyptian Government will not try to dis- 
criminate against British and French ships 
and to keep the canal closed against the Is- 
raeli flag. No progress has yet been made. 
so far as I am aware, to repair the sabotaged 
pipelines running through Syria from Iraq. 
Clearly, the longer this state of affairs goes 
on, the more serious will be Western Europe's 
oil-shortage and the economic dislocation in 
India and other countries in Asia. 

Politically too there has been little prog- 


-‘Tress—although it is perhaps early days 


hope for any. Syria to have come 
still more closely under Communist infiu- 
ence in the last week or so. Russian influ- 
ence in Cairo is certainly not on the decrease. . 
Jordan has apparently renounced her an- 
nual subvention of some $30 million from 
Great Britain and will rely in future on her 
Arab friends ‘to provide an equivalent 
amount—without which she cannot survive. 
Iraq, the only Arab country which is a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact, has been under 
extremely heavy pressure to orient its policy 
away from the West. And at first sight we 
are further away than ever from any settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli problem and from 
any solution acceptable to the user nations 
on the future operation of the canal. Israel 
is evacuating the Sinai Peninsula, but 's 
holding’ out in the Gulf of Aqaba, although 
United Nations pressure for her complete 
withdrawal is inevitably building up. ©0l°- 
nel Nasser has offset his military defeat by 
diplomatic victory, so that his prestige wit) 
the Arab people—not, I think, with the Ara) 
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A gloomy picture indeed. But there are 
credit items. World war III has not broken 
out. The world has seen from the mass of 
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de however, is that the world has 
forced to face up to the problems of 
the Middle East. threat. The 


calling upon israel to 
withdraw completely behind her borders, this 
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does not mean that we advocate going back 
to the status quo ante in the Middle East. 
This would be intolerable for everyone. The 
burden for seeing that this does not occur 
lies at the door of the United Nations, who 
have already committed themselves in their 
resolutions to seek a permanent and just set- 
tlement both of the Suez Canal dispute and 
the quarrel between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. But the United Nations cannot do 
more than express the collective will of its 
members, and that will often needs formu- 
lating, guiding, and leading. As the most 
powerful nation in the world today, some of 
that guidance at least must inevitably come 
from the United States. We cannot sweep 
all these problems under the rug again; we 
cannot draw a ring around them and hope 
that they will settle themselves nor, in my 
view, can the risks of internal conflict and 
external menace be kept separate. External 
protection only cannot be an effective sub- 
stitute, in the long term, for removal of the 
basic causes of Middle East tension. But it 
should be possible for the United Nations, if 
the collective will is there, to insulate the 
sensitive spots inside the area against re- 
newed violence whilst the basic problems are 
tackled. 

There will be no quick solutions. There 
lies ahead a long, difficult, and undoubtedly 
frustrating period of patient and detailed 
negotiation before we reach in the Middle 
East the goal of peace, with justice, under 
law—the long-term solution that will sur- 
vive. I know that my country is fully pre- 
pared to play its part in this work. 





State of Tennessee Senate Resolution 40 
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or 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remiarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted in the Tennessee State Sen- 
ate expressing gratitude to two outstand- 
ing citizens of Chattanooga, my home 
town, for their generous contributions 
and humanitarian achievements for 
Chattanooga and its citizens: 

Senate Resolution No. 40 


A resolution to express gratitude to the Hon- 
orable Mose Siskin and the Honorable Gar- 
rison Siskin for their untiring efforts and 
numerous achievements for the people of 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County, Tenn. 


Whereas the city of Chattanooga in Ham- 
ilton County is blessed with a great number 
of people who are charitably and philan- 
thropically inclined; and 

Whereas in particular the individual efforts 
of Mose and Garrison Siskin have achieved 
success, and in that success have carried with 
them an idea of responsibility to the under- 
privileged people of their city and county; 
and 


Whereas these two men have contributed 
unstintedly of their time and money on a 
nonsectarian basis, and have reached into 
all walks of life where good could be ac- 
complished to their fellow men; and 

Whereas one of their special projects for 
@ number of years was the studious effort 
to aid incapacitated people, and did in many 
instances build camps and furnish wheel 
chairs so as to make the lives of these unfor- 
tunates a little more cheerful and afford 
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them the opportunity to help themselves; 
and 

Whereas at the time Billy Graham was 
invited by the many churches in Chatta- 
nooga to conduct an evangelistic campaign, 
these two men, of an entirely different re- 
ligious belief, contributed approximately 
$50,000 toward the building of a tabernacle 
in which he was to conduct his services; 
and 

Whereas together they have built fer the 
benefit of Chattanoogans a beautiful chapel 
and a wonderful administration building in 
which the Mose and Garrison Siskin Me- 
morial Foundation is conducted, with any 
organization, either Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish, by proper application, having the 
right to free use thereof, and in the beauti- 
ful chapel of said building, weddings may 
be performed for people of any denomina- 
tion without charge; and 

Whereas recently they have built an an- 
nex on the above building to be used in the 
teaching of paraplegics, and 

Whereas together they have recently pur- 
chased a building for the purpose of con- 
ducting a school for the deaf and dumb, and 
are now establishing in the same building 
a school for the blind in order that these 
unfortunates may be taught to become use- 
ful citizens and take their place in the com- 
munity, and 

Whereas their interest in the community 
has not been confined to the above pro- 
jects, and at numerous times, have pro- 
vided food and raiment for families for a 
long period of time until they could become 
rehabilitated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 80th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That by this resolution we pay tribute to 
the said Mose and Garrison Siskin, and com- 
mend them for their humane interest to the 
less fortunate, and for their farsighted ap- 
proach to the civic interests affecting all the 
citizens of Hamilton County; be it further 

Resolved, That this tribute to these out- 
standing gentlemen be enrolled on the Sen- 
ate Journal; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed by the clerk of this body to the 
Honorable Mose Siskin, the Honorable Gar- 
rison Siskin, the Chattanooga Times, the 
Chattanooga Free Press, and to the Siskin 
Steel & Supply Co., Inc. 

Adopted March 13, 1957. 

JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
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HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called American Communist Party has a 
long and dishonorable record of abject 
subservience to Moscow. The party 
went all out in opposition to our defense 
efforts in 1940, and opposed all aid to 
the nations fighting Hitler until he in- 
vaded Russia. Then the party per- 
formed a complete flip and became all- 
out supporters of anything that would 
hurt Germany or aid Russia. Since the 
end of the war they have continued their 
calculated policy of aiding the Kremlin 
in any and every way. .- 

At its recent convention in New York 
City this same so-called American Com- 
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munist Party has, supposedly, performed 
another flip. In the wake of worldwide 
reaction against Soviet action in Hun- 
gary and continuing criticism of Stal- 
inism the eonvention adopted pious 
resolutions calling for loyalty to the 
American tradition and the right to in- 
dependent interpretation of Marxism. 
This false front, however, is not going 
to fool anyone who looks at the facts. 
For its clarity in unmasking this 
hypocrisy I would like to commend the 
author of the following editorial from 
the Americas Daily of March 15, 1957: 
UNITED STATES COMMUNISM AND Moscow 


It is convenient to comment, editorially, 
on the reaction of John Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI, to the calculated an- 
nouncement of United States Communists 
that, because of a motion approved at their 
convention in New York, they are now di- 
vorced from Moscow. 

There is a fortunate circumstance in the 
fact that Hoover has given a voice of alert, 
so that this great North American democracy 
will not be taken by surprise by Communist 
treachery, which pretends to maintain its 
dangerous penetration in this land whose 
ideological banner is the antithesis of com- 
munism. 

The success that Communists may achieve 
in this country would have untold repercus- 
sions in the whole hemisphere. The surprise 
they may inflict on men of good faith and 
in Government circles of the United States 
could be a threat of great proportions which 
may have consequences in Latin America. 

To prevent, by means established by de- 
mocracy, the forward march of the Commu- 
nist movement in the United States is, be- 
sides a necessary measure for national secu- 
rity, a support for the unity of the Amer- 
icas, for that unity which the Communists 
are always trying to undermine. It would 
be very foolish on the part of the United 
States to be deceived in the way the Reds in 
this country are trying to do it, because that 
would give encouragement to the threats of 
Moscow against the institutions of the United 
States and against hemispheric solidarity. 

Yesterday, today, and tomorrow, commu- 
nism will always be the same, and will not 
break away from its physical supporter which 
is Russia, notwithstanding what it may be 
said at the ad hoc conventions, integrated by 
men who would accommodate themselves to 
any situation, with the ease liquids have to 
adapt themselves to the shape of the con- 
tainer in which they are poured, 





Work for Equal Legal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my pleasure to call to the attention 
of the House the following excellent 
article on equal rights for men and 
women, which appears in the Business 
Woman for April. 

Miss Hazel Palmer, the writer, is the 
president of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women of the United States. 
This group has long supported the 
amendment, House Joint Resolution 127, 
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and has done and continues to do yeo- 
man’s service for its enactment: 
Worx ror EquaL LecaL RIGHTS 
(By Hazel Palmer) 

Since 1937, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., has supported the equal rights amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution as 
the most effective means of assuring equal 
legal rights to women, and of adjusting legal 
inequalities based on sex which exist in the 
United States. Accredited delegates from 
the clubs and State federations in the 48 
States, Washington, D. C., Alaska, and 
Hawaii reaffirmed support of the amendment 
at our national biennial convention held in 
Miami Beach in July 1956. 

The Constitution has been construed as 
granting certain rights only to men. The 
14th and 15th amendments would seem to 
give equal protection and political rights to 
all persons. However, the effect of court 
decisions has been to except women in cer- 
tain of their applications. As an example 
of the discrimination women suffer because 
they have not been included, specifically, 
in the rights contained in the 14th and 15th 
amendments, the Executive order which sets 
forth the policies and procedures of the 
President’s committee on Government em- 
polyment prohibits discrimination “against 
any employee or applicant for employment 


no prohibition against discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Similarly, the Executive orders 
which set forth the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions to be included in Government con- 
tracts prohibit discrimination “against any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, religion, color, or national 
origin.” There is, however, no prohibition 
against discrimination on the basis of sex. 

The 19th amendment, in 1920, gave women 
the right to vote, but did not give them legal 
equalities in other respects. Over a period 
of years, there has been some improvement 
in women’s status, through changes in State 
laws. However, in some States today the 
legal rights of men are far superior to the 
legal rights of women. In the absence of a 
constitutional amendment granting equal 
legal rights to women, what rights a State 
legislature may give this year, it can take 
away next year. , 

There need be no fear that the equal rights 
amendment will interfere with States rights 
to legislate on health, welfare, and civil mat- 
ters. The only limitation that would be im- 
posed by a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing equal rights to men and women would be 
that laws shall apply to all citizens, regard- 
less of sex. ’ 

The chief objection to the amendment 
seeinms to stem from a fear that it would 
nullify “protective” legislation. 

Our federation believes that restrictive 
work laws for women only (minimum hours, 
wages, and conditions of work applying to 
women only) serve to make employment of 
women a matter of additional burden to em- 
ployers, and result in discriminations in the 
employment of women. Women know that 
the equal-rights amendment would not force 
anyone to hire a woman, but they do know 
that it would give women the legal right to 
be hired if someone did wish to employ them, 
where such employment is now prohibited 
in some States under the guise of “protec- 
tive legislation” for women. 


widows, and children. Veterans’ tion, 
legislation for farmers, legislation for our 
elderly people, constitute examples of legisla- 


tion for a “class” of citizens. 
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Such legislation is not based on sex, py; 
on the circumstances of a group of citizens; 
We believe there is a real need for supplant. 
ing current protective legislation exclusive), 
for women by new and broader laws protect. 
ing both men and women without discrimj- 
nation. The National Federation of Busgj- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs be. 
lieves that all workers should be assureg 
favorable working conditions regardless o; 
sex, and that legislative progress in this qj. 
rection would be more rapid if working men 
and women enjoyed equality under this con. 
stitutional amendment. Both the Demo. 
cratic and Republican National Conventions 
adopted platforms in 1956 pledged to the 
support of the equal-rights amendment. T) 
not honor this pledge is to place a weapon in 
the hand of our ideological enemy, we fee), 

The equal-rights amendment will not re- 
quire more extensive testing by the courts 
than any other new law. Of course, there wi|| 
be some changes in some State laws if this 
amendment is ratified. That is its purpose. 
But surely, legal equality under the laws of 
this country is well worth the necessary lega| 
decisions in the courts if the questions are 
taken there. 

To become a law, the equal-rights amend- 
ment will have to be ratified by 36 State legis- 
latures. The thing we ask is that Congress 
submit the question to the States and give 
the people of America a chance to decide the 
future legal status of one group of citizens, 
women. 

Efforts toward legal equality have proven 
successful. Federal law during the past 
World War placed women in the service on 
an equal basis with men in relation to pay, 
status, and benefits. This gave impetus to 
the acceptance and utilization of women’s 
capacities, and proved the value of women 
as an integral part of the service. . Our coun- 
try needs the intelligent acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by all of its citizens. More than 
50 percent of the American people are women. 
With women under legal disability, this 
means that over one-half of our citizens are 
prevented from making their maximum con- 
tribution to the solution of the critical prob- 
lems which face us. 

The United Nations Charter, to which the 


’ United States is signatory, stated in its pre- 


amble as one of its purposes “to reaffirm faith 
in the equal rights of men and women.” By 
subscribing to the charter, each nation has 
endorsed this principle. Internationally, so 
far as equal rights are concerned, we lag 
behind countries which the United States 
itself has encouraged to grant equality to 
womefi. Egypt, Burma, Greece, Japan, West- 
ern Germany, and Pakistan have all given 
constitutional equality to women. The pres- 
tige of the United States is assailed by Rus- 
sia on the grounds that it does not grant its 
women equal legal rights. If our Constitu- 
tion contained the equal-rights amendment, 
the United States would not be placed in the 
position of endorsing this principle in theory 
but violating it in practice. 

The equal-rights amendment would give 
women equal legal rights in such areas as 
inheritance, guardianship of children, and 

rights. These are urgent matters 
that need to be corrected. We recognize that 
the intangibles of social inequality cannot be 
solved by legislation. Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be doubted that nondiscriminatory 
law is basic to the achievement of a just 
society, and the only apparent way the sev- 
eral States can be assured of nondiscrimina- 
tory laws and permanency of them, is by the 
passage of the equal-rights amendment to 
the United States Constitution. 

We urgently and respectfully seek your 
wholehearted support of this very important 
legislation. The women of America seek only 
their just rights as full citizens. To those of 
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you who have fought, beside us in the past 
jor our full citizenship, we are grateful. To 
you who will now join us, may we say, 
“pnank you,” and express our deep appreci- 
ation. ¢ 
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If You Really Want To Cut the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
Members of Congress are highly con- 
scious of the resentment of the citizens 
back home with reference to their atti- 
tude on the enormous budget. 

The Chicago Daily News and its editor 
and publisher, John S. Knight, have 
been cognizant of the possible ill effects 
of the huge budget on our economy from 
the very moment the budget was dis- 
closed. Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, chief of 
the Washington Daily News office, and 
David Kraslow went over the 1,249 pages 
of the budget and.gave a comprehensive 
and interesting report to the readers of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

I personally feel that the message they 
tell is must reading for everyone inier- 
ested in economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment. Their article is as follows: 
Memo To CONGRESS: Ir You REALLY WANT To 

Cur THE BupcET 


(By Edwin A. Lahey and David Kraslow) 


WaSHINGTON.—President Eisenhower has 
challenged Congress to find places where it 
can cut his budget for the fiscal year of 1958. 

Members of Congress, egged om by mail 
from irate taxpayers, are stirring about these 
days, looking for soft spots in the budget. 

Citizens who wish to make suggestions to 
their Congressmen for cutting Government 
expenses might get some ideas from browsing 
through the 1,249 pages of the Federal budget. 

Many of the items in it might send the 
taxpayer dashing to his desk to pen an angry 
note to his Congressman about the apparent 
nonessentials that seem to get loaded into 
the evergrowing cost of Government. 

A trip through the budget book is a long 
and tedious journey, but it is of more than 
passing interest to the individual taxpayer, 
as distinguished from the corporate or excise 
taxpayer. 

The taxpayer looking for things to tell his 
Congressman about might: 

Do a double take over an item of $300,000 
that the Army spends to finance Sunday 
morning recreation for civilian members of 
thousands of private rifle clubs. 

Be indignant to learn that a “hearing 
board” gets $70,000 for devoting 23 days hear- 
ing cases in 1 year. 

Show some irritated interest in the fact 

that one commission is spending $4,710 just 
traveling in and around Washington to find 
CL. Roose- 
velt. : 
Want to ask his Congressman where they 
are taking the Botanic Garden greenhouses, 
which are being relocated in 1958 at a cost 
of $587,000. 

A $4 million item to enable the Department 
of Agriculture to give trees to the States for 
planting should also capture the interest of 
4 citizen writing to his 

President Eisenhower wants us to approach 
this budget in.a wholesome frame of mind. 

You must think big, as becomes a citizen 
of a great nation. A government must pro- 
vide the services its people need. 
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Like, for instance, making certain that 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Democratic leader 
in the Senate, has the most expensive 
Cadillac in the regular line. The price, with 
accessories, $8,226.57. 

And like paying $16,500 a year to the fel- 
low who’s known as doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives. Only he doesn’t open 
doors and has a Republican assistant who 
gets paid $12,500 a year, also apparently for 
not opening doors. 

The going rate for doorkeepers at hotels 
in Washington is about $2,600 a year, with 
tips. - 

Maybe that’s what the President meant 
when he said we must think big. 

It should also actually make your proud 
to learn that you are participating in a 
program for air-condiffoning Federal build- 
ings at a cost of $328 million. 

They are giving it to you in easy doses, 
stretched out over 7 years. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s words of cheer should 


also sustain you when you ponder with us’ 


why the “miscellaneous items” in the con- 
tingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be increased from $1,- 
165,000 this year to $2,165,000 in 1958. 

There are dozens of little items in the 
1958 budget to give the uninitiated pause, or 
even irritate them. 

But you'll have to take the solemn word 
of your temporal rulers that this is a “tight’’ 
budget, a spending program that a rich and 
proud Nation can well afford. 

And you will have to grit your teeth and 
hang on to your faith when you read the 
innocent report of a bureaucrat to Congress 
that he seems to lose money when he sells 
stockpile material at less than he paid for 
it. 

Optimistic as the White House is about 
our future, somebody over there must think 
that a lot more of us are going bankrupt next 


year. They’ve asked Congress to increase the _ 


salaries of referees in the United States 
courts from $1,233,500 in 1957 to $1,699,000 in 
1958. 

JOB FOR IDLE EXPERTS 


The hopeful type of taxpayer might get a 
lift out of one item in the 1958 budget. 

There is a sum of $335,000 left over from 
$400,000 appropriated in 1957 to pay experts 
$75 per day “to assist the President * * * 
the establishment of more efficient business 
methods in Government operation.” 

Mr. E. can turn a lot of experts into pro- 
duction at $75 per day with this, and they 
could find a lot to intrigue their fancy. 

In the Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
trol Division of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
for example, there is indicated a need for 
some flood control work at the hiring hall. 

The budget for this branch of Government 
(which carries out the provisions of the 
annual pork-barrel bill) has increased from 
$172,645,137 in 1956 to $196,385,000 in 1958. 

The increase in money is about 13 percent. 

The jobs in this agency have been in- 
creased 23 percent, from 16,507 in 1956 to 20,- 
257 in fiscal 1958. 

The experts also might discover that Fed- 
eral payrolls sometimes expand more rapidly 
than the duties assigned to the payrollers. 

The Public Housing Administration wants 
to add $6 million in 1958 to its “annual con- 
tributions to public housing agencies.” 

It has asked Congress to increase this item 
in the budget from $93 million in 1957 to $99 
million in 1958. 

And for the arduous task of giving away 
$6 million more than this year, the PHA 
needs a boost in its administrative budget, 
the man says, from $10,700,000 to $13,300,000. 

The President's $75-per-day efficiency ex- 
perts might take more than a second glance 
at a small agency with five employees in the 
Department of the Interior. ; 

This agency, the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review, puts its budget need for 
1958 at $70,000. 
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Coal mine operators who object to orders 
issued by Federal safety inspectors may ap- 
peal to this Board for review, revision, or 
relief from these orders. 

In 1956 this agency determined four ap- 
peals which required a total of 23 days of 
hearings, the book says. 

Then there is an item in the Census 
Bureau’s estimate calling for $212,189 to 
collect certain agricultural statistics. The 
official description of the work for which 
this $212,189 is requested is as follows: 

“Information is compiled on cotton ginned 
at 11 dates during the ginning season.” 

The gathering of information is a big 
operation over at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Agricultural Research Service in this 
Department has increased its budget from 
$94,416,000 in 1957 to $102,580,000 in 1958. 

The home economics branch of this serv- 
ice reports this year that it needs some 
extra money to expand its inquiries into 
the problems of fat in human nutrition. 

The cost of making crop and livestock 
estimates has also shot upward. This branch 
at agriculture had $4,626,854 in 1956. It 
went to $5,229,900 in 1957, and wants 
$5,737,100 in 1958. 

There’s a different twist to an information 
item in the budget request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

They have a little branch over there that 
wants money to. kill information, rather 
than to collect it. 

The book says this Bureau is “for develop- 
ment of national policy on, and evaluation 
of, the flow of unclassified information to 
minimize access to such information by 
unfriendly nations.” 

A committee of Congress has recommended 
that this Bureau be abolished. But it keeps 
coming back for more and more money. It 
had $49,710 in 1956, and wants $105,000 in 
1958. 

Another note for the attention of the $75- 
per-day experts is detected in a passage of 
the voluminous budget estimates of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The VA reports that it needs an extra 
$67,760,000 right now “to cover uncontrol- 
lable education and training costs which are 
exceeding the original estimates.” 


MILLIONS FOR LOVE 


We invest heavily in culture these days to 
win the love of people in other lands. 

The President has a special international 
program in this connection. It had a 
$9,900,000 budget for 1957. Mr. Eisenhower 
wants $20 million in 1958, most of it for trade 
fairs in foreign countries. 

Some $3,100,000 of this Presidential fund 
would be spent for artistic and athletic pres- 
entations abroad, under the direction of the 
Department of State. 

The Department conducted 90 such inva- 
sions in 1956, and 47 in the current fiscal 
year. Secretary Dulles wants 59 of these 
artistic and athletic presentations to go to 
foreign lands next year. 

The Department of State has still another 
cultural device for buying love, through 
educational exchange activities. 

The purpose of this project is to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States 
through exchange of key persons, selected 
for their capacity to build up a receptive 
climate of public opinion overseas. 

This pursuit of love cost us only $18 mil- 
lion in 1956. In the current year the bill 
will be $20 million. 

But for fiscal 1958, Mr. Dulles wants to 
spend $30 mffilion in the creation of a re- 
ceptive climate of public opinion overseas. 

On top of this $30 million, the program 
would benefit from $3,575,000 in foreign cur- 
rencies, generated by the sale of surplus 
commodities. 

The ,.Department of the Interior is also 
very culture conscious. One of its perma- 
nent projects is the Commission of Fine Arts. 
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“The Commission advises the President, 
Congress, and the department heads on mat- 
ters of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
other fine arts,” the prospectus says. 

Cost to the taxpayer: In 1956, $22,200; in 
1957, $31,000; in 1958, $35,000. 

There are four payroll jobs on this com- 
mission. 

United States membership in a large crop 
of international organizations might be in- 
cluded under the head of culture, or as a 
phase of our political maturity. 

Membership dues are on the rise. 

We paid $33,859,285 in the current fiscal 
year to belong to international agencies. 
The Department of State is asking $37,475,552 
for this purpose in 1958. 

The United Nations is our most expensive 
club. Membership here for 1958 will cost 
$29,603,337. 

The cost of belonging even to the teensy- 
weensy little organizations is going up. 

Our duties in the International Bureau of 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs are in- 
creasing from $2,233 in 1957 to $8,658 in 1958. 


EVEN FISH, WE GOT 


Our Government thinks of recreation, as 
well as culture, in its budget. 

The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, a bureau in the Army, wants 
to spend $300,000 in the coming year for 
recreation for the civilian members of 3,300 
rifle clubs in the United States. 

The rather tenuous justification for this 
project seems to be that a citizen who is 
good with a rifie can prove mighty handy 
if we’re invaded, provided some other Gov- 
ernment agency doesn’t evacuate him. 

The $300,000 is for ammunition for issue 
to members of rifle clubs and to competitors 
at authorized matches. Also, for the issu- 
ance of trovhies, medals, and badges for 
marksmanship to civilian members of rifle 
clubs. 

A lot of travel goes with this rifle clube 
gambit. 

The travel budget for this activity in 1956 
was only $4,407. In 1957 it jumped to 
$30,000. 

And in 1958 the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice wants to spend 
$80,000 on travel. 

The National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a great source of recre- 
ation for the public, looks onward and up- 
ward in its annual budget estimates. 

For 1956 the service had $10,443,000. It is 
asking for $14,523,000 for 1958. 

The park and recreation program of the 
Service has a separate budget that is almost 
triple what it was in 1956 ($1,988,746, com- 
pared with $702,000). 

This program provides technical services 
essential to public use in the fields of biol- 
ogy, geology, history, and archeology. Also, 
archeological investigations and salvage on 
Federal water-control projects and surveys 
of historic Atherican buildings and sites. 

When a taxpayer grows weary of watch- 
ing antics of the bears under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, he 
can drift off to a forest that will be well 
kept for him by the Department of Agri- 
culture. ” 

The Forest Service in Agriculture wants 
$11,500,000 from Congress next year for a 
new program of recreational facilities in the 
national forests. 

This agency wants an additional $4 mil- 
lion to give to the States for tree planting. 

Recreation to many people means fish, 
and fish we got in this budget for 1958. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which had a budget 
of $6,539,317 in 1956, is asking Congress to 
come up with $11,500,000 in 1958. 

Some of the big items of expense for this 
Service are the management of fishery re- 
sources, administration of wildlife resources, 
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and the control of predatory animals and in- 
rodents. 

There is also a Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, down for $5,985,00 in 1958. 

Its purposes are scientific and economic 
studies, conservations, rhanagement, investi- 
gation, protection, and utilization of com- 
mercial fishery resources, including whales, 
sea lions, and related aquatic plants and 
products. 

The United States also belongs to an In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission, which 
seems to get more expensive every year. 

In 1956 our participation in this. Com- 
mission cost -us a modest $455,000. 

In 1957 the budget is $1,265,587. And for 
1958 the Department of State, which has a 
man in charge of fish, says it needs $1,654,- 
000 to keep up appé@arances in this organi- 
zation. 

This Commission is made up of seven sub- 
commissions that study measures necessary 
to the preservation and expansion of the 


. world’s stock of halibut, salmon, tuna, and 


other tidbits of the sea. 
COMMISSIONS? AND HOW 


Did we says commissions? You name it, 
we've got it. One of the most intriguing 
is the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission, which had $200,000 from Con- 
gress to commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of that eminent hard- 
money man. 

The birthday was celebrated on January 
11, 1957. 

But they will probably be cleaning up the 
field until June 30, 1958, the end of the 
next fiscal year. The 1958 budget has $15,000 
in it to wind up the labors of this Commis- 
sion. 

Then there is a grant of $225,000 to the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion, “to promote interracial good will.” 

This Federal grant actually is a grant to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, whose leg- 
islature created the Bocker T. Washington 
Centennial Commission between innings. of 
their antidesegregation debates on inter- 
position. 

The Boston National Historical Sites Com- 
mission had $40,000 for the purpose of pre- 
paring an inventory of historic sites and 
buildings in Boston and vicinity, together 
with an analysis of their condition. 

There is also the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, which got $10,000 
from Congress to formulate plans for loca- 
tion, design, and construction of a perma- 
nent memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Washington Or its immediate environs. 

The challenging feature of this Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Commission is that of the $10,- 
000, the Commission is spending $4,710 in 
travel in 1957 just to locate a place in Wash- 
ington or its immediate environs, where we 
have the cheapest taxicab rates in the United 
States. 

The Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
Centennial Commission had $115,000 appro- 
priated in 1957 and is down for $88,000 in 
1958. 

This Commission is authorized to pay ex- 
perts $50 a day to plan a celebration com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 and the win- 
ning of independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

Soo Locks Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission * * * minor league operatjon * * * 
only $15,000 authorized, 2 budgets ago. 

Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion, $144,000 appropriated in 1957. It will 
spent about $55,000 in 1958 to prepare plans 
and program commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth. 

Travel expenses for the 6 payrollers on the 
‘TR Commission increased from $1,200 in 1957 
to a planned $3,000 in 1958. 

The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
sion, $51,500 in 1956 and $48,500 in 1957. 
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What has this Cammission done wit, 
$100,000? 

The budget book says it cooperated with 
other organizations in commemorating ;, 
1956 the cehtennial of Woodrow Wilson; 
birth. That’s all it says. j 

There is also the Permanent Committe. 
for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise. Tp, 
books says the committee iad $434 812 ;, 
1956, $14,700 in 1957, and should have $14 099 
in 1958. 

The purposes of this committee are t, 
prepare a history of the Supreme Court o; 
the United States, to set up an annual lec. 
ture or series of lectures, and to publish 4 
memorial volume of the late Justice Holmes’ 
writings. 

There’s a brandnew one in the 1958 budget 

It’s the National Monument Commission, 
for which Congress is expected to provide 
$25,000 in the coming year’ 

The 2 members of this Commission woy)q 
be permitted to spend $6,000 of this on traye) 

This Commission will be responsible {or 
securing plans and designs for a monument 
to the Nation symbolizing the ideals of de. 
mocracy as embodied in the freedoms of 
woe religion, press, assembly, and peti. 

on. ‘ 

Finally, there is the National Security 
Training Commission. It had $50,000 in 1957 
and wants $75,000 in 1958 for its 6 payrollers. 

And who would argue with its purpose? 

This Commission is concerned with the 
development of policies and standards gov. 
erning the welfare, health, morals, and safety 
of reservists undergoing 6 months of training. 

POLICING PARADISE 

A few paragraphs of the budeet carry a 
note of sadness for those who believe that 
man is essentially good. 

The 58,000 natives on the 2,141 Pacific 
islands that became our trust territory after 
the defeat of Japan are about the gentlest 
souls you could find outside an old people's 
home. 

But they could be dead-end kids the way 
the cost of a “judiciary” for these islands 
increases. 

The “judiciary” for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands cost the United States 
taxpayers $44,310 in 1956. This year they 
want $53,000. 

The cost of the high commissioner's office 
for these sleepy islands has also increased 
from $34,766 in 1956 to $61,500 in 1958. 

Our whole civilian administration of these 
Pacific islands—including grants—costs us 
about $85 per native. ' 

In the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor, there is another 
item that casts doubt upon the basic good- 
ness of man. 

This bureau supplies United States farm- 
ers with seasonal workers from Mexico, 
under terms negotiated with the Mexican 
Government. 

This program, devised solely for the con- 
venience of American farmers, cost the tax- 
payers $1,957,000 in 1956. They want #2,- 
683,000 for 1958. 

And part of that increase is for the rising 
cost of “investigation of contract violations.” 
This is going up from $331,536 in 1956 to 
$634,700 in 1958. 

In other words, in spending $2,683,000 of 
tax money to get seasonal workers for United 
States farmers in their hour of need, the 
Government must use $634,700 of this to see 
that the farmers are not cheating. 


CRUTCHES FOR BUSINESS 
In its concern for the welfare of 2! 


Programs connected with defense produc- 
tion, y the stockpiling of strategic 
materials that western mining interests find 
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to be slow meving, offer surprising bits of 
information in the big budget book. 

One program for the expansion of machine 
tool producing capacity provides for “in- 
stalling under lease Government-owned 
machine tools in the plants of private pro- 

rs.” 
avanother paragraph on defense production 
reveals “@ program to round out capacity to 
produce steam turbines and turbine gears 
py installing machinery and equipment in 
plants of private contractors.” 

The biggest part of this defense program, 
of course, is the acquisition of strategic 
minerals. The budget for 1957 provided $21 
million for the minerals program. 

For 1958 Congress is asked to provide $40 
million for the purchase of domestic tung- 
sten, as fluorspar and columbium- 
tantalum. 

It will come as no shock to the taxpayer 
that these programs are conducted at a loss 
out of the revolving fund used to build up 
stockpiles and to keep manufacturing fa- 
cilities of private industry up to par. 

In 1956 these losses to the Government 
(meaning the taxpayer) totaled $19,700,000. 
In 1957 the loss will be $38.5 million. 

In 1958 the Government expects to set a 
peacetime track record, with a loss of $42 
million in conducting the programs of all 
the defense production agencies. 

The reasons for this loss belong in the 
history of economics as a science. ~ 

“These losses primarily result from the re- 
sale of high cost material at market prices,” 
the Budget Bureau to Congress. 

(They probably didn’t know it, but this 
line is an indirect steal from an old recording 
called Two Black Crows. One of the char- 
acters tells how he raised goofer feathers at 
a cost of $4 and then sold them for $4. “You 
can’t make money that way,” said the second 
Black Crow. “We found that out,” the first 
man replied.) 

Our natural concern for mineral stockpiles 
calls for a lot of surveys. 

The Department of the Interior has one 
survey going for “coordination and advice to 
the Federal Government.on all phases of 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels, including 
mobilization planning.” 

This survey had $225,000 in the 1956 
budget. For the coming year, the Depart- 
ment is asking $313,000 for the project. 

In the Bureau of Mines at the same Depart- 
ment, there are bigger and more expensive 
surveys underway for research and investiga- 
tion of ferrous and nonferrous metals, and 
nonmetallic minerals. - 

This survey weaseled along on only $14,- 
743,000 in 1956, but the Department wants 
$19,575,000 in 1958. 

There is one more survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that we'll bet you never 
heard about. 

It’s the cadastral survey, Division of the 
Bureau of Land Managment. This survey 
will cost $500,000 in 1958 to “locate and iden- 
tify legal boundaries of lands under applica- 
tion for lease and disposal, including sub- 
merged lands on the outer Continental 
Shelf.” 

BOY, DO THEY TRAVEL 

A trip is good for what ails you, the travel 
ads say. 

Your servants in the Federal Government 
like to travel, too. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration got 
$3,852,160 in 1956 for travel expenses. Busi- 
hess must have increased considerably in 
1957 because the CAA was given $5,910,188 
for travel. 

And the President has asked Congress to 
jump the agency’s allowance for travel to 
$9,522,534 for 1958. 

There is a 600-percent jump in travel ex- 
penses for the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce—from $10,998 in 1956 to $82,500 in 
1957 and 1958. 
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The Foreign Agricultural Service wants 
its travel allowance virtually doubled— 
from $240,000 in 1957 to $474,100 in 1958. 

The Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency spent 
$492,676 for travel in 1956. The budget 
makers felt like rounding off the figure for 
1958—at $1 million. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did 
$659,815 worth of traveling in 1956. For 1958, 
the request is just about double—$1,247,700. 

There are many more examples attesting 
to the boom in Government travel, such as 
the Civil Service Commission (up from $464,- 
700 to $609,000), the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (up from $163,861 to $272,500), and 
the Atomic Energy Commission (up from 
$2,800,000 in 1956 to an even $4 million for 
1958). 

In fact, there are few instances where 
agencies asked for less travel money than 
they have been getting. 

Business is so good. 

Your public servants also travel in cars, 
like ordinary folks. In most cases the vehi- 
cles are Government-owned. But many mil- 
lions are spent for the hire of motor trans- 
portation. In either case, it’s at your ex- 
pense. 

Let’s take a look at the largest and by far 
the most expensive part of the Govern- 
ment—the Department of Defense. 

The Department operated a fleet of almost 
45,000 motor vehicles—the great majority 
being cars—in 1957. 

For 1958, the Department wants to buy 
6,719 vehicles and plans to get rid of 6,347 
“over age and wornout” buggies. This 
would mean an overall increase of 372 vehi- 
cles in the fleet. 

The cost for the 6,719 new vehicles—only 
a few hundred of which would be ambu- 
lances and busses—is set at $14,386,900. 

On top of that tidy sum, the Department 
has asked for $6,598,000 to pay for the rental 
of cars. 

LANDLORD PAYS RENT 


When you moved out of the rented apart- 
ment into the home you bought, there were 
no more worries about paying rent to a 
landlord. 

That’s the way it was with you. But not 
with our Department of State. 

The Department has been spendinzg—at 
an increasing rate—a lot of money buying 
buildings overseas to house our diplomats 
and their staffs. 

So, does the figure in the budget for the 
rental of buildings abroad go down? It does 
not. I goes up. 

The Department purchased $8,500,000 
worth of buildings overseas in 1956, $19 mil- 
lion in 1957, and the request for 1958 is $20 
million. 

At the same time, the overseas rental and 
utility costs for the Department went from 
$1,755,701 in 1956 to $1,866,895 in 1957, to 
a request of $2,230,802 for 1958. 

Uncle Sam’s Government is a big and 
growing operation and his hunger for big- 
ger and better office buildings seems to be 
insatiable. 

The supersecret Central Intelligence 
Agency, about which only a few select of- 
ficials know anything, is going to get a new 
home in Washington. Cost: $49 million. 

The money was appropriated in 1957's 
budget, but the bulk of it is to be spent in 
1958 or later. Not even the plans will be 
completed until late this calendar year. 

The Smithsonian Institution is going to 
get a new Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy. Cost, $33,712,000. 

This money was provided in the 1957 
budget, but less than $2 million has been 
spent and the plans are still in the works. 
Construction cannot be started until tem- 
porary buildings are removed from the site 
selected for the museum. 
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Even the Federal flowers are headed for a 
new home. There’s a new appropriation 
request of $587,000 in the 1958 budget so that 
the greenhouses of the Botanic Garden can be 
relocated. 

Repair and improvement of 4,500 Federal 
buildings under the management of Gen- 
eral Services Administration is going up from 
$42,600,000 in 1957 to a requested $85,500,000 
in 1958. 

The big jump will enable thousands of 
Federal workers to keep a cool head on the 
job. 

Included in the total figure is $41,850,000 
to pay for the first full year of a 7-year air 
conditioning program. Cost of the entire 
program will be $328,000,000. 

Only $963,358 was spent on air condition- 
ing in 1956. It skyrocketed to $18,138,200 in 
1957. 

Congressmen, who already have two huge 
office buildings, are getting a third. There 
was a-$10,000,000 appropriation for this in 
1957 and another $7,500,000 is asked fdr 1958. 
The entire cost is estimated at $60,000,000. 

This has admittedly been a sketchy review 
of this magnificient volume entitled “The 
Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1958.” 

A truly adequate discussion would fill a 
library shelf. A simple taxpayer could not 
even understand the necessity for spending 
hundreds of millions on a bomber that might 
be outmoded before it flies. 

But we hope we’ve given you a general 
idea. After reading through this budget, we 
feel as though we've finally achieved the life 
ambition of every literate adult and read 
“War and Peace.” 





Long-Range Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
March 16 issue of Prairie Farmer, there 
are two very important items. One is an 
editorial by their distinguished editor, 
Mr. Paul C. Johnson. In it Mr. Johnson 
calls for Congress to work now on a long- 
range farm program. He quite rightly 
complains that at present we have a 
patchwork of programs which are not 
helping farmers in any major way but in 
many respects have been accentuating 
his problems. 

However, Mr. Johnson is no anarchist 
and accepts the fact that if farmers are 
to share fairly in the national income, 
they must have some form of Govern- 
ment program. He urges Congress to get 
busy on that now. 

I ask unanimous consent that his very 
fine editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and that the second article 
which describes a specific program by 
Mr. Melvin Gehlbach, of Lincoln, IIl., be 
printed immediately following Mr. John- 
son’s editorial, which refers to it. 

My office has worked closely with Mr. 
Gehlbach on numerous occasions over 
the past 2 years and I believe he has a 
fresh and constructive approach to the 
farm problem. From time to time, I have 
encouraged him and have drawn his pro- 
posals fo the attention of my colleagues 
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on the agricultural committees. I hope 
other Members of Congress will read 
them too. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ConcrRess SHOULD Decipe Now On A LONG- 
Rance FaRM PROGRAM 


(By Paul C. Johnson) 


Another year has rolled around, bringing 
very little improvement in our congested 
farm economy. The so-called soil-bank 
which was legislated about the middle of 
1956 will hand out some Government money. 
It may take some marginal land out of pro- 
duction, but most farmers are pessimistic 
about what it will do for agriculture in the 
long run. 

Again we find ourselves waiting for Con- 
gress to act. This time we need an acreage 
law to patch up a nearly impossible corn 
program. As this is written there is no as- 
surance that Congress will make its decision 
before corn-planting time. 

This practice of holding off farm-manage- 
ment decisions, while the Washington law- 
makers maneuver for political position, is 
getting tiresome. 

In the meantime, our overexpanded agri- 
culture slips another cog to a poorer bar- 
gaining position as compared .with other 
parts of the economy. Farmers shake their 
heads in bewilderment. 

Clearly, we need a fresh and bold ap- 
proach to farm programing. Too many 
persons from whom we should expect leader- 
ship are hashing over old programs and de- 
fending former positions. At a time when 
agriculture needs a strong, unified front, 
farm policy is cut into many pieces too often 
opposed to each other. Conservative farm 
organizations, bent on preserving free enter- 
prise in agriculture, are still hoping that 
price problems will be solved by greater effi- 
ciency and decline in the number of farmers. 

The farmer is getting precious little of the 
fruit of this efficiency. It is going to the 
processors, handlers, and consumers. But 
the leaders have little to offer but more of 
the same. 

In the meantime, ever-increasing pressure 
for efficiency is jamming the markets. Farm 
size may not stop at 300 or 400 acres but 
may go on to 1,000 or 1,500 acres. 

There are other alarming signs. Egg and 
pork production, like the broiler business, is 
going into the hands of feed companies and 
financial promoters. The same thing can 
happen with .cattle feeding. Are these 
omens of a new kind of feudal system in 
agriculture? 

Radical farm organizations are exploiting 
the present discontent and trying to hasten 
the day when we will remodel our farming 
on European patterns, with price fixing and 
complete control of land and production. 
They preach their doctrine with emphasis 
on higher prices but say little about the 
police state that goes with socialized agri- 
culture. 

Our cooperatives are busy making money 
and enlarging their operations in safer and 
more profitable areas of marketing and mer- 
chandising. Too often they forget their 
original purpose which was to fight for the 
farmer's interest and improve his bargaining 
power in areas where the need is greatest. 

USDA is in a state of confusion. Starting 
with a commendable goal of decentralization 
and greater freedom in agriculture, the 
farmer's own department of government has 
compromised itself into the impossible posi- 
tion of stimulating production of products 
not needed, and also paying farmers to re- 
frain from producing them. The surpluses 
are still with us, depressing the markets, in 
spite of anything that can be done. The 
farmer isn’t getting any richer. © 


Congress helped create our problems and 


we can never clear up the present mess 
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without some cleancut, honest leadership 
from our lawmakers in Washington. It’s 
aboyt time they were thinking more about 
the long-range welfare of farming and less 
about getting reelected. 

Prairie Farmer also deserves criticism in 
connection with the present farm situation. 
We had hoped that improving our efficiency 
and freeing our markets would put farming 
on solid ground, *nd we have worked hard 
with that in mind. We are ready to admit, 
however, that efficiency alone will not give 
farming the bargaining power it needs so 
desperately at the present time. 

Where do we go from here? What should 
we ask of Congress in the present session? 

It looks now as if we will have to accept 
the principle of s the bargain- 
ing position of agriculture with substantial 
Government authority. We can still hope 
that this may be done without robbing the 
individual farmer of the power of decision, 
leaving room for ambition and good man- 
agement. We should strive also for a pro- 
gram which can be operated with honesty 
and a minimum of policing. 

With these things in mind, Prairie Farmer 
is presenting on page 9 of this issue an ex- 
planation of the Gehlbach soil-bank which 
is also called the Soil-Bank Association 
plan. 

While it needs many refinements, and it 
must meet intelligently many of the criti- 
cisms now lodged against it, this plan looks 
as if it may have the basis for the long- 
range solution of eur farming predicament. 
We commend it for your study. 

We hope that our farm leaders everywhere 
will put aside old positions and old animosi- 
ties and give this plan an honest hearing. 
If agreement can be teached among farm 
organizations and other agencies of farm 
leadership, the time is here to push hard 
in this session of Congress for a long-range 
farm program before 1958. 

Prairie Farmer believes a farm people are 
ready for a new and bold step toward the 
solution of our problems. There is nothing 
easy or wishy-washy about this Gehlbach 
soil-bank. It still calls for hard work and 
good farming. 

_At the same time, it seems to get at some 
of the basic problems on which our other 
farm programs have failed in the past. It 
leaves the farmer comparatively free to 
choose his crops and his livestock. enter- 
prises. 

There will we no perfect plan. But any 
program that we can live-with over a period 
of years must adhere to laws of economics 
and common sense. Let’s keep this in mind 
as we consider the soil-bank plan, or any 
other plan for the unification and strength- 
ening of agriculture. 


Som-Bank ASSOCIATION OFFERS NEw FaRM 
PLAN ~ 

; (By Dick Albrecht) 

Prairie Farmer presents here an outline 
of the revised Soil-Bank Association farm 
program which will get a lot of attention in 
the next few weeks. 

Melvin Gehlbach, Logan County, Tll., farm- 


acreage 
Gehlbach’s plan, it definitely is not his plan. 
In the past 4 years Gehlbach has presented 


his proposed farm to many agricul- 
tural leaders. He has worked diligentty 
it, using his own free time and limited funds. 


soil-bank features. Gehlbach has been work- 
ing these past few months with economic 
advisers to President Eisenhower as well as 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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Officials and the House Agricultura) Com 
mittee. 4 

He has always recognized that price sup. 
ports on grain crops, even low ones, help ¢, 
stimulate production beyond our present 
needs. And even a slight overproductio, 
seriousiy hurts grain prices. On the othe 
hand, a 10-percent reduction in supply wil] 
normafly increase prices 20 percent. ” 

Gehibach also believes, however, tha; 
farmers need some price supports to make 
them financially able to reduce Production 
Merely lowering farm price supports does no; 
reduce production when farmers have po 
alternative way to get the income they neeq 
to meet their obligations. : 

So the Soil-Bank Association plan makes 
‘use of two economic factors. It uses high 
price supports to bolster farm income. 4nq 
it utilizes a true soil bank to reduce produc. 
tion and store up fertility until needed py 
our growing population. ; 

Any successful farm program must effec. 
tively reduce the quantity of farm products 
going to market. Yet Government purchase 
and storage programs tend to collapse. Holq- 
ings eventually reach unmanageable propor- 
tions and they must be sold. But public 
opinion seems to favor some Government 
holding and storing of food supplies to give 
us a cushion against drought and war. 

Farm people also prefer a program that wil] 
leave them free to make as many of their 
own cropping and livestock production deci- 
sions as possible. And for a healthy agri- 
culture, the major part of farm income 
should come from products sold on the open 
market, and not as a dole from a fatherly 
Government. 

. ‘The soil-bank association plan appears to 
meet these basic requirements fairly well. 

It is a bold plan. And we need a bold plan 
if we are going to cope with the many prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Gehlbach’s proposed soil-bank looks as if 
it would be fairly effective im reducing over- 
production. It is aimed at expanding soil- 
building acreages to reduce the acreage of 
crops in oversupply. 

NOT ACCOMPLISHING MUCH 

Our present acreage reserve is not reducing 
grain production very much, says Gehlbach. 
Land already is pasture or summer fallow 
may be shifted into acreage reserve or other 
crops. 

Farmers who reduce corn acreage may put 
leftover land into wheat, soybeans, or sor- 
ghums, and wind up with more acres de- 
vcted to crops than before (and still get soil- 
bank acreage reserve payments). In like 
manner, wheat and cotton farmers can shift 
to corn, soybeans, and grain sorghums. 

Gehibach’s plan will shrink this loophole 
by assigning each farm a minimum soil- 
building acreage. Based largely on land use, 
this soil-building acreage must be kept out 
of grain production (with no soil-bank pay- 
ment) if the operator is to receive price sup- 
ports and soil-bank payments on the rest of 
the farm. ’ 

We now have around 170 million acres of 
land in sod crops, in fallow, and temporarily 
idle. This is our normal minimum soil- 
building acreage. It could be broken down 
by counties and eventually farms. This 
acreage will range from 10 or 12 percent on 
level farms to 50 percent or more on farms 
that need more conservation. - 

This minimum soil-building acreage must 
be kept in hay and pasture or left idle, and 
additional cropland put into the soil bank, 
if we're going to make any headway in re- 
ducing surpluses. 

Individual farm assignments of minimum 
soil-building acreages will not be based on 4 
farm's cropping history, however. 

A county will be divided into 1, 2, or 3 
land-use areas. Your minimum soil-build- 
ing acreage figure will then be based on the 
prevailing percent of cropland in soil-build- 
ing crops for comparable land use in your 
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ts would be made in 
ys. You become eligible for soil-bank 
ts when you (1) meet the minimum 
ding acreage requirement, and (2) 
additional land into grasses and leg- 
When you put a prescribed minimum 
ne soil bank you also become eligible 
supports at full parity on a portion 
grain crops (about 30 percent). 
the Soil Bank Association plan, 
needed crop reductions would be brought 
by means of a soil bank only. Acre- 
otments on grain crops would be 
The soil bank payments would 
shift the lower-yielding acres into 
the bank. Also, the acres normally used for 
g lower-profit grains would tend to end 


will use their best land to at 
crops that are most profitable in the 
mt incentives to shift 
out of their best-adapted areas will 
be eliminated. 

Here is the way this soil bank will work 
on an average 240-acre Corn Belt farm 
with 200 acres of cropland. The remainder 
is in farmstead, roadways, and untillable 
. Say the minimum soil-building 
acreage assigned the farm is 40 acres. 

t to become eligible for 

-bank ts, then, is to have this 40 
as of camene out of grain production. 
The next requirement is to put at least 
enough cropland into the soil bank to meet 
the minimum requirement that is set up each 
year. Let's say the soil-bank acreage mini- 
mum is 20 acres. 

You must put this 20 acres into the bank. 
You can put more in the bank if you want 
to. This soil-bank acreage may be used for 
seed, hay, or pasture and still get a soil 


But if you don’t use this acreage for feed 
or seed, it will get a premium soil-bank pay- 
ment that would be double the standard 
rate. But the choice to use or not use the 
soil-bank acres remains with the farmer. 

The remaining 140 acres of free-choice 
cropland may be planted to any crop or com- 
bination of crops, or part of it may be added 
to your soil bank. ‘There are no restrictions 
on its use, sO you can pick the crops that 
are likely to be most profitable, and that 
fit your soll and skills best. 
the 200 acres of cropland is divided: 40 acres 
minimum soil-building acreage; 
soil-bank; 140 acres free-choice grain crops. 

A portion of your normal grain production 
would be supported at full parity. 
with, Gehlbach thinks 30 percent is about 
the right portion to bring about needed ad- 
justments. ‘The supports will cover all freed 
grains as well as soybeans and wheat. 

The supports will be on a bushel basis, 
and support may be taken on any crop or 
combination of crops grown. Different crops 
will be equalized by a formula. 
| as a base, 1 bushel of each grain is assigned 
& value according to their parity prices. 
Right now the values are roughly: corn, 1; 
wheat, 1.4; soybeans, 1.7; oats, 0.5. 

All crops will be figuretl in terms of crops 
units in figuring supports. One crop unit 
is equal in value to 1 bushel of corn. Say 
the normal production on the 140 free-choice 
cropland acres is 8,400 crop units. If 30 per- 
then the farm is eligible 
for supports on 2,520 units (if soil-building 
and soil-bank requirements are met). 

This would be 2,520 bushels of corn, 5,040 
bushels of oats, 1,482 bushels of soybeans, 
1,800 bushels of wheat, and so forth. 
you can take your supports on any crop or 
combination of 
corn and oats 


Here is the way 


FREE MARKET FOR PART 


Any grain production above the supported 
portion would, of cours::, have to be fed, sold 
at current market prices, or held on the farm 
for higher market prices. Frice supports 
would not stimulate overproduction as in 
the past. All that a farmer grows above the 
supported portion would have to be fed or 
sold at market price. 

Much of the grain eligible would receive 
price support, and go into Government bins. 
Gehlbach plans to place upper limits, how- 
ever, on the amount of any grain crop that 
the Government can accumulate in storage. 
Though not fully spelled out now, it would 
be a logical step to pay farmers the differ- 
ence between the open-market price and 
the support price, and let them feed the 
price-supported portion of grain when Gov: 
ernment storage bins are full. 

When any grains approach the upper limit 
set on Government holdings, they would 
be released to the open market on a regu- 
lar schedule. In this way an oversupply 
will be reffected through market price, and 
encourage farmers to accept soil-bank pay- 
ments for retiring land instead of producing 
for the Government. This is the key of 
the entire Soil-Bank Association plan. 

Each year each farmer would have to de- 
cide whether to produce corn on all avail- 
able land or put more into the soil bank. 

Which way the decision went would de- 
pend largely on the cash grain price. But 
if the price is too low to allow much profit 
by growing grain, you have a good alterna- 
tive choice that produces income—the soil 
bank. 

Farmers who get fairly low yields may 
soon decide to produce only enough crops 
to take advantage of their bushel support 
quota. When they do this, production is 
reduced and the open-market price will rise. 
Then the swing will reverse, and more will 
decide to grow crops for cash sale or live- 
stock feed. 

Here are some of the advantages of the 
Soil-Bank Association plan as we see them, 
realizing it’s not possible to tell exactly how 
people and markets would react to it. 

Our present agricultural problems point 
to more and more controls, and the Gehl- 
bach plan puts on what appear to be effec- 
tive controls, yet leaves farmers free to make 
most of their own management and crop- 
ping decisions. 

He merely shifts incentives somewhat from 
grain to grass. The incentive payments given 
to take land out of production will help 
maintain farm earnings while difficult ad- 
justments in production are made. 

A farmer is free to go it alone if he chooses 
and put his entire farm in corn. But he 
must accept open-market price for all of it 
and give up Government aid. 

On the other hand, the farmer who keeps 
extra cropland out of grain production will 
be rewarded with soil-bank payments and 
high-price supports on a portion of his grain 
crop. 

This plan takes in all grain crops, and it 
gets supports off the acreage basis onto a 
bushel basis. Both these changes are de- 
sirable for a fair, practical, long-range pro- 
gram. 

Open-market prices, not Government al- 
lotments, will determine what farmers grow. 


There'll be no more production solely for ~ 


Government bins or warehouses. Stored 
commodities will be fed back into the market 
to discourage production when reserve sup- 
plies reach fixed levels. 

The poorest land will be taken out of pro- 
duction and conserved in the soil-bank first. 
This tendency will be true both on a national 
basis and on a farm basis. In other words, 
fringe farming areas where income is low 
anyway will be banked, and the market left 
for the more efficient, high-producing farms. 
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Most important, perhaps, of all features 
in the long run is that the Gehlbach plan 
will encourage good farm management prac- 
tices. Farmers who comply will have fewer 
crop acres to use, so they will grow crops 
that are best adapted and yield the highest 
return. 

FEWER DISLOCATIONS 


Wheat is likely to move out of the Corn 
Belt, corn out of the wheat and cotton areas. 
More land will be kept in grasses and 
legumes. 

Most corn grown will be first-year corn, 
with resulting high yields and low per- 
bushel costs. More pasture land, and low 
or moderate open-market grain prices, will 
encourage more livestock production and 
higher meat consumption. Here lies our 
greatest opportunity to use more acres in 
food production—marketing more of our 
crops through livestock. 

The program also appears to have some 
disadvantages that can, perhaps, be elim- 
inated with further study and refinement. 
The cost of operating it, especially for the 
first few years, may be a.-real problem. 
Present stored surpluses greatly complicate 
the job of getting the new plan in operation. 

Our production facilities will keep the 
open market pretty well loaded up with al! 
grain and livestock products, in spite of the 
banked acres, as it appears to us. The open 
market price will probably hover around the 
average cost of production for each item. 

Some economists will say this is not a dis- 
advantage, but a natural working of the law 
of supply and demand. And, the less-ef- 
ficient producer has an alternative—he can 
take maximum advantage of soil-bank pay- 
ments. 

Cost of production, as the term is used 
here, is not as bad as it may sound. It in- 
cludes a 4-percent charge for investment and 
a $l-an-hour labor charge. If you’re aver- 
age or better, you can make a living when 
prices equal production costs. 


CHIEFLY FOR CORN BELT 


Gehlbach has designed his plan primarily 
for the Corn Belt,.and ways have to be 
worked out to fit cotton, wheat, and other 
specialized farmers such as cattle and sheep 
ranchers. Perhaps it would be necessary to 
superimpose a cotton acreage allotment pro- 
gram, and a two-price plan for wheat on top 
of Soil-Bank Association plan. 

Since minimum soil-building acreage al- 
locations are set according to long-time 
county land use, the dairy farmer in a 
strictly grain county will get favorable allo- 
cations. 

On the other hand, the grain farmer in 
a heavy dairy county may be penalized be- 
cause most of his neighbors keep a lot of 
land in pasture. 

The features of the Soil-Bank Association 
plan will get a thorough going over in the 
next few months. They may well be the 
basis of common ground on which various 
farm organizations and factions can reach 
agreement. Gehibach is aiming all his ac- 
tivities at getting it into law this summer 
for use in 1958, realizing that it’s already 
too late to get the plan into operation this 
year. 





United States Money to Poland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close two editorials on different subjects. 
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However, both of these subjects require 
more money if they are implemented 
by the Congress. I feel that the press 
of the country has rendered an ad- 
mirable service if it could help to make 
the taxpayer and the legislators con- 
scious of the fact that we dare not con- 
tinue the policy of attempting to buy 
friendship and, at the same time, we 
do not need more Government jobs. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune 
and an editorial from the Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle, both dated March 25: 

[From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of 

March 25, 1957] 


UNTrep STATES MoNEY TO POLAND? 


The idea of sending United States aid to 
Communist Poland is downright shocking to 
a lot of Americans. Why, they ask, aid a 
government that is allied with the master 
Communist conspirators in Moscow? 

The answer is that our own Government 
thinks it is possible that the alliance be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union rests on a 
thinner basis than is generally realized. 
Our State Department is exploring the possi- 
bility that the guif between Warsaw and 
Moscow may be widened if the present Polish 
Government can be helped to stay in power. 
One way to help it hold on is to furnish 
economic aid which could improve living 
conditions for the Polish people. 

All this would be taking a big risk. Rus- 
sia might tolerate Poland receiving United 
States aid and then appropriate most of the 
aid itself. Or the Soviets might use United 
States aid as an excuse to crack down hard 
on the Poles and install a more Russian- 
minded government in Warsaw. And a great 
amount of American cash would be lost in 
the process. 

The argument in favor of making a stab 
toward aiding Poland is that by doing so we 
might encourage increased resistance to Pus- 
sian domination of eastern Europe, to an ex- 
tent that the end of Soviet occupation there 
might be hastened. 

With the stakes as high as they are, some 
risks seem worth taking. If aid from us at 
this important point in history would provide 
the further spark that would keep alive the 
hope of freedom and actually give it some 
emphasis, we ought not miss the opportunity. 

No one knows how good the chance to 
win this advantage may be. We are not 
sure yet, at this point in history, whether 
United States aid to Yugosiavia, for instance, 
has done the free world any service or wheth- 
er it has been a waste of money. 

It is, then, a real gamble if we send 
economic aid to Poland. It could wind up 
in a throwaway of American money or it 
couid further undermine the Soviet grip on 
the satellites. If it weakened that grip, it 
would ease our overall burden in the world 
struggle, and we would be thankful that we 
had taken the gamble. 


[From the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle of March 
25, 1957] 
More GOVERNMENT JoBs 

Officials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture will go before a House sub- 
committee on manpower utilization this week 
to explain why they need a requested in- 
crease of 25 percent during the next 15 
months in the Department’s work force. 
They should have no great difficulty. The 
soil bank set up by Congress last year, with 
an annual $1.2 billion to distribute among 
farmers, probably accounts for most of the 
additional jobs. 

Other departments and agencies may have 
more trouble in convincing the Congress- 
men that they need more hands. The 
° 
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Eisenhower budget, now under attack from 
many quarters, calls for an increase of 73,000 
Federal employees. Representative JaMEs C. 
Davis, Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of 
the House subcommittee, says that would add 
$360 million to the Government payroll. He 
suggests that the time may. be at hand to 
put an overall ceiling on Government jobs 
or even to reduce them by 10 percent. “The 
situation confronting Congress today calls 
for action over and above the ordinary.” 

During the first 2 years of the Eisenhower 
administration 200,000 employees were sep- 
arated from the Federal payroll. This com- 
pared 140,000 added during the first 2 years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The firings were 
labeled reductions in force but Democrats in 
Congress complained that jobholders of their 
political persuasion were being rolled out of 
office on the slightest pretext. Civil employ- 
ees of the Federal Government now number 
about 2.5 million, as against 3.8 million at 
the end of the war of 1945. 





A Salute to NTA Film Network 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to welcome a new mem- 
ber to the family of television networks. 
April 1, 1957, marks the coming of age of 
the Nation’s first television film net- 
work—the NTA Film Network—whose 
film programing is being carried by 133 
television stations throughout the United 
States and its possessions. 

Despite the existence of three powerful 
television networks that operate on a 
coast-to-coast basis, the NTA Film Net- 
work, a newcomer to the field, possessed 
the vision and courage to launch a new 
film network, one dedicated to provide 
outstanding film programing to the 
American viewing public. 

The network, which achieves commer- 
cial status on April 1, asserts that it was 
organized to fill two basic needs; the first 
to provide an important and major new 
source of film programing to stations; 
the second to provide another market 
place for the national advertiser—one 
which will offer him the convenience and 
prestige of network and the flexibility to 
conform with his market pattern in line 
ben an economically sound advertising 

7. 

The new film network is a subsidiary of 
National Telefilm Associates, one of the 
Nation’s major television film distribu- 
tors. It is jointly owned by National 
Telefilm Associates and 20th Century- 
Fox Film Corp. j 

The full import and significance of this 
new network was expressed by its presi- 
dent, Ely A. Landau, who, in a recent 
address before the Radio and Television 
Executive Society, declared: 

We already offer an opportunity for adver- 
tisers to reach the country’s TV viewers at a 
cost that adds up to sensible advertising 
economics. We already represent a vital new 
source of film to our affiliates. 
But we are fully aware of the fact that our 
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scope today is, and must be, restricted by tp, 
limitations of today’s television economy 

The problems of this tight television ec, ne 
omy exist and we must face up to them 
We have tried to build a film network that 
would be a practical operation in teley;. 
sion’s restricted economy today and an jin. 
portant contender in television's expandeg 
tomorrow. 

The blueprint has practically drawn it. 
self. It is not in our power to expand ¢ 
number of stations, but we can help . 
enhance the potential strength of those stg. 
tions already in existence. We can’t stretch 
the standard 24-hour day; we believe we 
can, however, make more of those hou; 
important audience hours. 

Fortunately, some of the country’s im. 
portant markets have four stations or more: 
that means there is at least one station jn 
each now denied the programing strength 
only possible through national exposure. [py 
suck important concentrations of popula. 
tions as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Milwaukee, and others, we have 
affiliated with independent stations, who 
heretofore have lacked that programing 
strength. 

By strengthening the program structure of 
independent stations we can broaden the 
base of television. In a market where ap 
independent, the exact mechanical counter. 
part of the wired network affiliate, has haq 
to sell its time for a fraction of its com- 
petitor’s rate card, we can help put them 
on a@ more evenly competitive basis. 

in markets where no independent station 
Was available we signed agreements with 
stations elready affiliated with other net- 
works. On many of these stations we asked 
for so-called marginal times, times under 
the direct control of the station. In this 
time period we are programing top-quality 
feature motion pictures. 

And so it is that to the television-set 
owner the NTA Film Network means more 
and better entertainment. He gets the bene- 
fit of new creative thinking, and the accel- 
erated creativity of present programing 
sources, stimulated to greater activity by 
fresh competition. 

To the national advertiser, hitherto 
plagued by availability and clearance prob- 
lems, the NTA Film Network represents a 
new, convenient and sensibly priced cen- 
tral market place for buying nationwide 
coverage. The new network gives him buy- 
ing leverage; he is now less dependent on 
the only networks previously available to 
him. 

The successful formation of the NTA Film 
Network, the first film network ever to reach 
the operational stage, is a significant de- 
velopment. The acceptance of its basic con- 
cept by two of the Nation's leading ad- 
vertisers who will sponsor the network's 
premiere performance show presages an ex- 
panded television era, an era of revolution- 
ary change that will benefit the station, 
the advertiser, and the public to whose serv- 
ice this great medium is dedicated. 


To the new NTA Film Network, I say, 
welcome and congratulations. 





Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


> OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr’. 
Speaker, I commend to the House this 
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excellent statement by Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., of South Carolina: 


This statement is made in response to a 
telegram from Congressman RatPH W. 
Gwinn, of the 27th District of New York, 
member of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The telegram reads as fol- 
instate department of schools reported to 
United States Office of Education, South 
Carolina short 1,953 classrooms and needed 
to replace 4,500 classrooms. Can you get 
answers these questions? 

“How many of the 1,953 needed are in 
poor school districts unable to meet own 
needs? How many of these districts can meet 
their needs by State aid? How many school 
districts are unable to meet their need from 
jocal and State financing? How many are 
unable to finance themselves without Fed- 
eral ald? Is this data exact or estimated? 
How many school districts are there in South 
Carolina? How many school districts sup- 
plied the information? Was the informa- 
tion supplied by the superintendent of the 
jocal school district? Was any part of the 
data regarding schoolroom shortages sup- 
plied by school boards themselves or other 
political body acquainted with the facts? 
Questions apply to both figures. 

“RaLPu W. Gwinn.” 

The figures “1953” and “4500” mentioned 
by Mr. GWINN were reported January 1957 in 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Circular 490 (cols. 21 and 22), as the number 
of classrooms needed to relieve pupil over- 
crowding (see text) and to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities as of fall 1956. Circular 
490 contains 23 columns of statistical data, 
3 pages Of text, and the facsimile of a ques- 
tionnaire which was used in collecting the 
data. A copy can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. 


THE FIGURE “1953” 


The figure “1953” is actually an estimate 
of new classrooms in various stages of com- 
pletion as of fall 1956. It reflects no need 
for Federal aid. The estimate was based on 
a capital outlay for new classrooms. It is 
not a statistic of a shortage which was not 
being met. It is an estimate of a need which 
was being met. It was determined in the 
following manner. 

The questionnaire, facsimile of which is 
printed on pages 7 and 8 of circular 490, was 
sent first to our State department of educa- 
tion. Although it does not administer our 
school-building program, that department 
undertook to supply the requested data. Its 
estimates for item 5, columns 2 and 3 of 
the questionnaire; entitled “Number of pu- 
pils enrolled in excess of normal capacity” 
are reported in columns 14 and 15 of Cir- 
cular 490. These estimates are important 
because they are the immediate basis for 
the estimate of the figure “1953.” 

In footnote 1 of the questionnaire printed 
on page 8 of Circular 490 are set out 
certain criteria to be followed in supplying 
data for item 5, columns 2 and 3. A 
of this footnote will reveal that the criteria 
are overlapping, and, if followed, thé esti- 
mates would be erroneous and misleading. 
For this reason, the State department of 
education quite properly employed its own 
criteria, 

The estimates for item 5, columns 2 and 3, 
were based upon a fifty-eight-odd-million- 
dollar figure found in the following quota- 
tion from the 88th annua! report of our State 
eso na of education for 1955-56, to 

it: - 

‘From July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1956, school 
districts reported a total of $110,134,141 for 
contter Cees into use. The total 
cap } during the same pe- 
Tiod is om ye ee a figures indicate 
that $58,682,717 of new school plants were in 
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various stages of completion June 30, 1956, 
the majority of which will probably be put 
into use during the 1956-57 school year.” 

I now quote from the report on how the 
estimates for “item 5, columns 2 and 3,” were 
made, to wit: 

“At the end of the school year 1955-56 
there was approximately $58 million already 
expended on schools in various stages of 
completion. We figured that some $6 mil- 
lion worth of plants would be completed prior 
to the opening of the 1956-57 school year, 
leaving some $52 million of school plants 
to be completed in the future. We then fig- 
ured that a classroom in a complete school 
plant would cost $25,000. This gave us a 
capital outlay of 2,080 rooms which we 
rounded off at 2,100 schoolrooms. Twenty- 
one hundred schoolreoms would house be- 
tween 50,000 and 63,000 pupils depending on 
whether or not they were high school or 
elementary school pupils. Thus we arrived 
at an arbitrary figure of 15,500 high-school 
pupils and 40,000 elementary school pupils.” 

The figures “40,000” and “15,000” then 
were inserted in item 5, columns 2 and 3 
of the questionnaire and subsequently re- 
ported in columns 14 and 15 of circular 490 
as the number of pupils enrolled in excess 
of normal capacity. 

The figure “2,000” mentioned above was 
inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire as 
the number of instruction rooms scheduled 
for completion during the 1956-57 school 
year, but it is not reported in circular 490. 

The figure “2,100” did not suit the United 
States Office of Education, and back came 
the questionnaire, but not to the Depart- 
ment of Education. This time it went to 
the office of the Educational Finance Com- 
mission. In Heu of the 2,100 instruction 
rooms scheduled for completion during the 
1956-57 school year, the figure “1,186” was 
inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire and 
subsequently reported in column 23 of cir- 
cular 490. It was in fact a guess-estimate 
of the number of newly built classrooms com- 
pleted for occupancy in the 1956-57 school 
year, exclusive of library rooms, gymnasium 
classrooms, and shop-rooms (all of which 
could be made available and are used for 
classrooms when needed). 

Actually there is no way to predetermine 
with accuracy the number of classrooms to 
be completed during any given time. There 
are too many variable factors, and our school- 
building program is too vast. 

This brings us directly to the figure “1953.” 
It was inserted in item 7 (a) of the ques- 
tionnaire which reads as follows: 

“7, Additional public elementary and sec- 
ondary instruction rooms needed (as of fall 
1956) for housing the pupils enrolled: 

“(a) Needed to accommodate excess en- 
rolilment reported in columns 2 and 3 of 
item 5.” 

As requested by this item, the enrollment 
estimated in “item 5, columns 2 and 3” of 
the questionnaire was translated into class- 
rooms by dividing the 40,000 elementary pu- 
pils reported in column 2 by 30 and the 15,;- 
500 high school pupils reported in column 
3 by 25 and totaling the results. 

The figure “1953” was the result. It is re- 
ported in column’ 21 of circular 490 as “ad- 
ditional instruction rooms needed (as of 
fall 1956) to accommodate excess enroll- 
ment.” 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that while the statistical tables in circular 
490 and the questionnaire speak of “excess 
enroliment” and “pupils in excess of normal 
capacity,” the text of circular 490 substitutes 
“pupil overcrowding,” which is vastly dif- 
ferent in meaning. 

It thus will be seen that the figure “1,953” 
is an estimate of new classrooms in various 
stages of completion as of “fall 1956.” Ob- 
viously, we would not have been building 
them had we not thought we needed them. 

All this illustrates how fickle statistics 
can be without sufficient information for 
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proper interpretation. The State Depart- 
ment of Education started with $52 million. 
It translated the $52 million into 2,080 class- 
rooms by the use of the norm 25,000, 
rounded off the 2,080 to 2,100 classrooms, 
and translated them into 15,500 high school 
pupils ai:d 40,000 elementary pupils, only to 
have the office of the Educational Finance 
Commission at the request of the United 
States Office of Education translate the pu- 
pils back into classroom figures. Only this 
time it came out 1,953 instead of 2,100 be- 
cause of the use of different norms. 

I repeat: The figure “1,953” is not a statis- 
tic of a shortage that is not being met. It 
is an estimate of a need that is being met. 
In no sense does it reflect a need for Federal 
aid. The estimate was based upon an exist- 
ing capital outlay for new classrooms then 
in various stages of completion. The ques- 
tionnaire asked how many were needed. It 
did not ask how many could we not provide. 
The questionnaire also asked how many 
pupils were enrolled in excess of normal ca- 
pacity. It did not ask how many pupils 
were “overcrowded.” 


THE FIGURE “4,500” 


The office of the Educational Pinance Com- 
mission also supplied the figure “4,500” 
mentioned in Mr. Gwinn’s telegram. It is 
reported in column 22 on page 5 of Circular 
490 as “additional instruction rooms needed 
(as of fall 1956) to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities (exclusive of those in column 21).” 
Actually, the figure “4,500” is a guess-esti- 
mate made “as of fall 1956” as to future 
construction expected to replace existing 
classrooms under our present State aid pro- 
gram by 1960. It does not represent “un- 
satisfactory facilities‘ in the sense that 
4,500 classrooms are now inadequate. It 
represents classrooms that are well-lighted, 
well-heated, and well-equipped, and of 
sufficient size and design, but which are 
old (not obsolete) models, in comparison 
with the more than 8,000 new, modern class- 
rooms already constructed under our new 
building program. Some of these will be 
eliminated by future consolidations. Also, 
We are meeting our needs so quickly that 
many taxpayers are thinking now in terms of 
replacing all old buildings with modern 
buildings. Most of our Negro pupils are 
housed in new buildings. Many of our white 
pupils are housed in old buildings. Tax- 
payers with children in good but old build- 
ings also want their children housed in mod- 
ern structures. The building of these fu- 
ture needs is well within our owl means, 
and our own ability to determine. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Since our current school building program 
was begun on July 1, 1951, South Carolina 
as mentioned in my earlier statement has 
allocated more than $170 million for the con- 
struction of approximately 8,000 new class- 
rooms, although we have the third lowest 
per capita income and the second highest 
percentage of school children. 

Despite our disproportionately heavy edu- 
cational burden, we have increased our 
State aid to schoolteacher salaries 150 percent 
within the last 10 years, almost double the 
earned income gain for labor in the United 
States during the same period. 

As of February 14, 1957, the exact total 
of expenditures under our present building 
program was $173,113,006.45, the exact total 
of allocations was $170,948,141.45; the exact 
total remitted to schoo! districts on projects 
was $154,900,461.25;\ and the exact total of 
allocations made but to be remitted to school 
districts om approved projects was $16,047,- 
680.20. These figures involve State funds 
only. They do not include local funds for 
school construction. 

The total debt service on State school 
bonds, including principal, interest, and 
bank service charges, was $18,212,545.30 on 
Pebruary 14, 1957. In comparison, the pro- 
posed Federal aid program appears insignifi- 
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cant. South Carolina would receive only 
about $9 million over a 4-year period which, 
as you can see, would be hardly enough to 
finance our bonds. 

In order to evaluate properly statistical 
data concerning. our schools, you should 
know that under our school building pro- 
gram the average cost of constructing a class- 
room for 36 pupils (not to be confused with 
the average number of pupils in a ) is 
about $15,000. But since a bare cl ‘oom, 
unattached to a completed school unit with 
its many necessary appurtenances, would be 
of little value, a more realistic average would 
be about $21,000. Our State department of 
education, which, among other activities, 
compiles statistical data for publication an- 
nually by the State superintendent of edu- 
cation used an average Cost figure of about 
$25,000. In dealing with millions of dollars, 
several million pupils, or thousands of class- 
rooms, the use of different norms can produce 
some widely different conclusions. 

How many school districts could finance 
their own school construction without aid 
is a debatable question. Indirectly, they all 
contribute to our school building program. 
The State gets the revenue to finance the 
program from a sales tax. It is paid by peo- 
ple in every district. There are 106 school 
districts in our State now. Prior to our con- 
solidation program there were more than 
1,600. 

STATE EDUCATIONAL FINANCE COMMISSION 


As Governor, I am also chairman of our 
State Educational Finance Cdémmission 
which administers the allocation of State 
funds to local school districts for school con- 
struction under our present school building 
program. The allocation of public moneys 
for public-school construction carries with 
it the responsibility of making wise alloca- 
tions. 

The commission does not impose school 
building funds or school buildings upon local 
communities. We allocate funds on the 
basis of approved applications. We advise 
with local authorities on their school build- 
ing needs and they in turn, if they desire, 
apply for construction funds, subject to our 
approval. 

The whole program is geared to the actual 
needs of the local community and to the 
ability of the people of our State to main- 
tain our schools once they are built. This 
program is not based on unrealistic statis- 
tics. There is little point in building for 
bankruptcy. 

CIRCULAR 490 


Circular 490 is an illustration in point. 
Therein has been collected and reported as 
a “panic starter” the total number of stu- 
dents in the Nation in excess oy “normal 
capacity” in all the classrooms of America. 
That means that if 30 is the norm for class- 
rooms in State A, then the number of 
students in excess of 30 in every classroom 
in State A goes into that total. To translate 
such a total into classrooms and base an 
appropriation of several billion dollars on 
it is ridiculous. Where wouid these class- 
rooms be built? Surely you would not build 
a classroom for a student just because a 
class happened to have 31 students in it last 
fall. Since most classrooms with students 
in excess of the norm have only 1, or 2, or 3 
more than norm, are you going to build a 
classroom for those 1, 2, or 3 students, or 
are you going to collect students from all 
classes in the school in excess of the norm? 
If the latter alternative is selected, the stu- 
dents in the new classroom would range in 
ages from 6 to 18 and in grades from kin- 
dergarten to the 12th grade. Are you then 
going to put 13 teachers in that classroom, 
one for each grade? If you do, the class 
would sound like a bazaar in Basra. You 
could collect excess students from all schools 
in a district and maybe make up enough of 
the same age and grade to fill several class- 
rooms, but how would you get them from 
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home to school and back again without at 
least great inconvenience? They now at- 
tend schools reasonably near their homes 
but these classrooms can’t be split into parts 
and distributed among the several schools. 
They would have to be located somewhere. 
Unless they are attached to a school, they 
would be worthless as classrooms. 

To plan or administer a school building 
program out of the abundance of one’s igno- 
rance would be a calamity. No one on the 
national level is endowed with sufficient 
knowledge to predetermine accurately the 
future needs of the whole country, The 
problem of public school construction is 
too intricate to be handled by long distance. 
Too many variable factors are involved in 
intelligent planning. These factors multi- 
ply as we move from the district level to the 
community level and then to the local school 
level: It is farcical to think that a program 
can be developed in Washington to meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

While I sincerely hope this statement may 
contribute toward the prevention of what 
threatens to be a monstrous $2 billion Fed- 
eral blunder based upon statistical data 
which is utterly worthless for the purpose of 
establishing either a need or a base for Fed- 
eral aid to school construction, I gravely 
doubt that my effort will make any more 
impression on some proponents of Federal 
aid than the weight of a gnat’s wing on a 
90-foot wave in the idle of the North At- 
lantic during a midwin cyclone. 

With a blind prejudice against representa- 
tive government, the moguls of centraliza- 
tion go left-winging along in a frenzied rush 
to outdo the other side of the Iron Curtain 
in nationalizing everything presently wea 
ing a free people’s choice. 

First, in the name of democracy the Bible 
was expelled from our public schools. Then 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma was enrolled. 
Next the States were denied the legal right 
to prohibit subversive activities. Now comes 
the effort to nationalize our public schools, 
and, under the guise of civil rights, abolish 
the right of trial by jury. History already 
records the tragedy of the reconstruction 
era. A similar niche in future history waits 
our presentday resurrected-reconstruction- 
ists. 


Polish Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on the subject American Aid to Poland: 

Po.tisH AID 

We do not know why Senator Kinow1tanp 
has chosen to attack a possible Polish-aid 
program as being the forerunner of a “Com- 
munist Marshall plan” for Eastern Europe. 
For such a plan would be eminently worth- 
while if it could be as successful in rescuing 
the Eastern Europea:t states from commu- 
nism. as the Marshall plan was in saving 
Western Europe from the Communists. 

A Polish delegation is negotiating with 
the State Department for American farm 
surpluses and loans with which to buy Amer- 
ican farm and mining machinery. It has 
been estimated that this would amount to 
$300 million over a 2-year period. 

Aside from the cost, Senator KNowLanp’s 
main objection seems to be that American 
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aid to Poland would relieve the Soviet un Lion 
of the burden of supporting its own satellite 
This may be true, but it is an argumen t 
which must be appraised in the light of the 
possible alternatives. And the only altern as 
tive we can see is a policy of no aid, which 
would leave the Poles totally dependent oy 
Russia or drive them to a desperate ang 
futile revolt. 

It seems to us that this is another case jp 
which the judgment of the responsible aq. 
ministration officials should be trusted. It js 
certain that the Polish people, and it is prob. 
able that the Polish Government, would like 
to follow in the path of Tito and break away 
from subservience to Moscow. If an Ameri- 
can-aid program will accelerate this trend jt 
may well be a desirable project to undertake. 
But it is absurd for Senator KNow.anp to 
suggest that the Polish Government must 
demonstrate its independence before quali- 
fying for American aid. If any appreciable 
independence comes to Poland it wil! come 
slowly and by degrees. To insist now on 
some spectacular gesture of independence 
would merely be “to invite the Russians to 
march in and reenact the butchery of Hun- 


gary. 


Commissioner John J. Allen of the 
Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
29, Commissioner John J. Allen, of the 
Salvation Army, retires after 50 years of 
distinguished service. Although he 
served all over the United States and in 
countries around the world, we feel that 
he belongs especially to us in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he served the Salvation 
Army and the community for many 
years. Here are some facts about Com- 
missioner Allen’s life and achievements: 

Born in Hazleton, Pa., in 1887. 

Commissioned Salvation Army officer 
over 50 years, rendering distinguished 
service. 

Held the position of chief of staff of 
the Salvation Army for 7 years in Lon- 
don. This is the highest appointive po- 
sition in the Salvation Army. 

During the First World War, he was 
senior chaplain of the 77th Division. 
His organizing genius was recognized by 
military authorities and he was trans- 
ferred to General Headquarters, Chau- 
mont, where in addition to administra- 
tive work, was appointed senior chap- 
lain of advance section service of supply. 

As a chaplain in the United States 
Army, Commissioner Allen was deco- 
rated for bravery with the Croix de 
Guerre at Vesle River. 

During the Second World War, Com- 
missioner Allen was called to be a mem- 
ber of staff of Chief of Chaplains in 
Washington, D. C. 

In October 1940, the commissioner 
suggested and effectively organized the 
heads of welfare organizations that had 
served in World War I and formed what 
later became the United Service Organi- 
zations. 
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For the past 342 years he has traveled 
around the world as special representa- 
tive of the general of the Salvation 


Army, conferences with top 
world leaders in government, church, 
and educational fields with a view to 
seeing how the Salvation Army can bet- 
ter serve, especially in the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Commissioner Allen has been a great 
servant of the Lord, and richly deserves 
to live long to enjoy the retirement to 
which his long record of splendid service 
to his country and to the Salvation Army 
entitles him. 





School Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day on the floor of this House I had 
something to say concerning the question 
of surrendering principles for political 
advantage. I have been highly pleased 
with the wide endorsement of these views 
in the press of our State. Our Virginia 
papers have had a good deal to say on 
this matter during the past few days, 
and it is interesting to note that there 
is almost no evidence of support for the 
kind of thinking which contends that we 
should give up our fight to preserve seg- 
regation in Virginia and throughout the 
South. 

There have always been some in our 
midst who are adroit in criticizing some- 
one else for what they are doing in con- 
nection with a great problem. This has 
been true since the beginning of time. 
But these same people are never willing 
or ca’ enough to suggest ways of 
doing differently. It is easy to knock 
down what the other fellow proposes, but 
itis a lot harder to map out a program of 
your own, to put it into force and to get 
the people to agree to it and have it suc- 
cessfully administered. 

Those who would oppose all we have 
attempted to do in Virginia apparently 
are in this category. They contend that 
what we have done is wrong, although 





the vast majority of the people of Vir-~ 


ginia think it is right and have approved 
it overwhelmingly by the vote of the 
elected members of our assembly and 
through their public expressions. 

The people of Virginia will never will- 
ingly submit to the theory of integration 
and they have shown overwhelmingly 
that they respect efforts of those who are 
trying to preserve it. They are not about 
to change their minds and put their con- 
fidence in people who are of the opinion 
that the best we can do is to keep the 
white schools as white as possible and 
phage same time accept some integra- 


I wish to include with my remarks a 
splendid editorial from the Farmville 
Herald of Farmville, Va., dealing with 
this question and, as usual, Mr. J. Barrye 
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Wall, the paper’s editor, has grasped 
the essential truth of the problem. He 
poses some vital questions and puts in 
proper perspective this question which is 
now before us. 

No man in Virginia has been more 
forceful or effective in presenting his 
views on this problem than has Mr. Wall. 
On several previous occasions I have 
included in the Recorp some of his fine 
comments on this problem of segregation 
in the schools. Mr. Wall edits his paper 
in the community from whence came 
one of the first suits which resulted in 
the infamous Supreme Court decision in 
1954 and yet no man is more respected 


‘jn that community—by white and Negro 


citizens alike. He is fair and honest, yet 
he is a man of his convictions and those 
convictions are shared by the great ma- 
jority of the people of our section. 

Mr. Wall was one of the original group 
of Virginians who foresaw this problem 
and who began immediately to deal with 
it. He has not wavered one iota in his 
conviction that the only way to preserve 
our way of life is the determination to 
resist integration anywhere. He has 
lived long enough to see our great school 
system in Virginia grow and develop un- 
til we have a system of which we can be 
proud. This applies to both white and 
Negro schools. More of our people are 
being educated better today than ever 
before. Our people are improving our 
schools every year and we will continue 
to do so, unless chaos should come with 
an attempt to integrate and thereby 
force the closing of large numbers of 
schools under the laws of the State. 

Mr. Wall recognizes these problems 
as well as any man in the State and peo- 
ple of Virginia are fortunate to have him 
in the capacity he holds so that his voice 
may continue to sound loud and clear for 
the maintenance of our way of life. We 
must stick together on this and reject as 
utter folly the suggestions made by well- 
meaning, but misguided individuals who 
would sell out all we hold dear for politi- 
cal advantage. 

I commend the reading of this editor- 
ial to the Members of the House and 
congratulate Mr. Wall upon his continu- 
ing efforts to make our people aware of 
the seriousness of this situation and as 
long as we have those who are willing 
to stand for these principles, our way of 
life will be maintained. 

The editorial follows: 

Senator DaLTon Sets STAGE 

Republican State Senator Ted Dalton set 
the stage Saturday for the gubernatorial 
campaign in which we expect him to be in 
the months just ahead. Though he disavows 
his intention to carry the Republican guber- 
natorial banner he certainly is placing him- 
self in a position to be its candidate, which 
he can be by merely saying the word. 


His statements before the Republican. 


central committee were nothing new, except 
that.he took occasion to oppose the principle 
of massive resistance renewed last week by 
United States Senator Harry F. Brrp. Mr. 
Dalton is not out of character in this. He 
opposed the interposition resolution, in the 
regular session and the Governor’s school 
program in the special session. He main- 
tains that Virginia can accept the principle 
of nonsegregation laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court, and then keep white 
schools white under law and order but keep 
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the public schools. Just how this will be 
done has not been detailed by Senator Dal- 
ton, nor by anyone else. It is a slogan of 
several other Virginia politicians, some 
Democrats, who overlook the important gov- 
ernmental principles of usurpation of power 
by the Federal courts, and the ineffective 
experience of other States and cities— 
Washington, D. C., New York City, to men- 
tion just two—in maintaining public schools 
efficiently on an integrated basis. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Dalton and those who follow 
his reasoning will accept, first a little racial 
integration in schools, which will inevitably 
lead to more and more integration with its 
complexities of administration, breeding of 
racial discord, and loss of efficient operation. 


The State of Virginia, under the Constitu- 
tion, is a definite unit of government. Its 
laws must be effective in all parts of the 
Commonwealth. There will be no integra- 
tion at any place in Virginia, or there will 
be racial integration in all parts of Virginia. 
So, those who would accept, maybe, a little 
racial integration in some of the counties 
with only 25 or 30 Negroes, like Carroll 
County, must realize that the schools in 
other parts of the State may find much 
larger percentages. Further, with the inte- 
gration of public schools, integration of 
faculties will follow naturally. The prob- 
lem becomes more and more complex. 

But this is but a part of the question. 
The overshadowing phase is the usurpation 
of the powers and sovereignty of the States 
under the United States Constitution. We 
have seen no recognized legal authority 
which has stated unequivocally that the 
school decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 17, 1954, is according to law and prece- 
dent. The present trend toward government 
by judicial fiat, executive orders, and 
bureaucratic interpretations transcends the 
question of racial integration of schools 
as imminently important as that is. Our 
entire system of government is at stake. 
Will the Constitutional Republic stand or 
fall? Will there be sovereignty of the States 
or will we submit to the political whims 
of an all powerful judiciary or executive 
oligarchy? Will Congress be stripped of its 
powers, or through inertia retreat from its 
duties? These are questions which cannot 
be answered simply by using the school and 
racial issues for political advantages. There 
is no way under the sun that the school and 
racial issues can be eliminated from the 
forthcoming gubernatorial elections, but for 
goodness’ sake do not overlook the im- 
portant principles of government which are 
directly connected with those questions. 

We hope Mr. Dalton’s trial balloon ex- 
plodes, and quickly. 





Election of President and Vice President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Irving Edinger of Brighton, 
Mass. has made a study of the various 
improved procedures which have been 
suggested for the election of President 
and Vice President, and has written a 
thoughtful letter which has been pub- 
lished in one of Boston’s outstanding 
newspapers. Because of the current in- 
terest in this question, I believe that 
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Members may be interested in his point 
of view. His letter was as follows: 
To the Eprror: 

The question of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to determine the fitness or dis- 
ability of a President while in office also in- 
volves the vital factor that the man replacing 
the President under a condition of disability 
be one who has been chosen and selected by 
the people themselves and not by proxy. 

To accomplish this it will also be neces- 
sary to include in this amendment a change 
in the manner of selection of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Many might have observed in the last elec- 
tion that when they went to push the lever 
down for President they also found the name 
of the Vice President covered by the same 
lever. In other words, they actually voted 
for President, but whatever name was under 
his received the same amount of votes. 

It gave the people no voice, choice and 
selection, and we the people could say very 
little about it when we market the ballot. 
In ease of disability the Vice President would 
become President, and anyone holding that 
office should only be one who has received 
the direct mandate by the people to occupy 
that office. Anything less than that is not a 
true representative form of governmemt. 

The way the election is set up today we do 
not have it. The President picks his man; 
the delegates sanction it and that’s the end 
of it as far as the voting public is concerned. 

But if the delegates could pick a 3 or 4- 
man slate of vice presidential candidates who 
could work in harmony with their presi- 
dential candidate, and put them on the bal-+ 
lot for the people to choose one, we would 
not only have a truly representative form of 
government, but the psople would have a 
choice, a selection and a direct vote for the 
next best man to govern them, and we would 
be setting an example of real democracy in 
action. 

InvING EDINGER. 

BRIGHTON. 


United States Army Command Manage- 
ment School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert some observations by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. THomas 
S. Gorpon, as a result of his recent visit 
to the United States Army Command 
Management School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
As the guest of the post commander, 
Maj. Gen. David H. Tulley, and the 
commandant of the school, Col. Frank 
Kowalski, Jr., Congressman GorRDON was 
accorded a 17-gun salute: 4 ruffles and 
flourishes, and the playing of a march by 
the 356th United States Army Band, 
during which he imspected the honor 
guard. I think Members of the House 
will find his remarks on the mission, the 
methods, and the accomplishments of 
this important training institution most 
informative: 

Last week it was my distinct pleasure to 
participate in a program at the United 
States Army Command Management School 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. I would like to share 
with you some of the iapressions that I 
gained from this gratifying experience. : 


- supervision of Gen. W. G. W 
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The pr mission of our Army is the 


imary 
defense of the Nation's security, but in re- 


has become in 

as well as a fighting force. 

precarious world situation dictates that we 
maintain poised and powerful mili forces 
at all times: However, even a Nation as 
abundantly endowed with resources as ours 
does not possess an inexhaustible supply of 
money, material, and manpower. There- 
fore, it is most important that in this nuclear 
age, we match technological preeminence 
with administrative and managerial profi- 
ciency. The integration of advanced busi- 
ness techniques and procedures into our 
Army will do much to increase our combat 
power. In extension of this progressive pro- 
gram, the Command Management School was 
established to assist our senior commanders 
and key staff offcers to prepare themselves 
for the important tasks of managing our 
worldwide Military Establishment. 

The school is located at the fringe of 
metropolitan Washington in Fort Belvoir, 
Va., the engineer center. This fort is held 
in high esteem throughout the military 
world for its efficient operation, high level 
of military decorum, and single mindedness 
of purpose of its troops. A great deal of this 
well-deserved reputation is directly attribut- 
able to the inspiring leadership of Maj. Gen. 
David H. Tulley, the post commander. 

While the school is located physically at 
Fort Belvoir, it is under the Girect command 

Com- 


manding General of the United States Con- 


E 
: 


March 2 
An extensive guest speaker program ;), 


‘Plements the case method, bringing to :), 
school outstanding executives and educato, 
from many diversified fields. The |isj of 
speakers includes such men as Secretary ¢; 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker; Gens. Matthew 
B. Ridgway and Maxwell D. Taylor: Harold 
Smiddy, of General Electric; Don Mitchey 
of Sylvania; and John Kusik, of the Ches:. 
peake & Ohio; along with Peter Drucker. of 
New York University; Dean Stanley Tec), 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin. 
istration at Harvard; and Dean Arthur Up- 
gren, of Dartmouth. These lecturers bring ty 
the classes the latest thinking, innovations 
and techniques in military and civilian man. 
agement. The spokesmen from private in. 
dustry and educational institutions make a 
significant contribution to the SOlidification 
of the bond of understanding and friengq. 
ship between leaders of private industry ang 
education and their military counterparts 
The speakers from the Department of the 
Army, after facing the critical scrutiny of the 
Command Management School participants, 
return to the Pentagon with a new insight 
into problems which the commnaders hayes 
grappled with on a day-to-day basis in the 
field. 

This school for executives is more than a 
classroom. It is, in effect, a meeting place 
where the participating officers live, sleep, 
and breathe management on a 24-hour basis. 
Long after the formal classroom discussions 
have ended, the participants who are organ. 
ized into small discussion groups, continue 
their pursuit of solutions to the thought. 
provoking management problems confront- 
ing them. The assemblage of 50 officers and 
civilians, each with 20 or so years of sery- 
ice_represents a vast pool of experience that 
can be utilized by colleagues and is shared 
among all. The key to the school’s success 
is the discussion of down-to-earth problems 
and the exchange of ideas of how best to 
solve them. 

The Army realizes that no school can be 
any better than the men who administer it. 
Its reputation in military and academic cir- 
cles along with the unbounded praise of its 
1,200 alumni is testament enough to what 
the commandant, Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., 
and his astute staff have accomplished in 
just 3 short years. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that the complexities of logistoics and the 
magnitude of our Military Establishment 
makes it necessary for alert military leaders 
to balance their skills in tactics and logistics 
with proficiency in day-to-day management. 
I am happy to say that this challenge is be- 
ing met at Fort Belvoir. Among the grad- 
uates of the school are commanders of our 
largest installations and activities. More 
than 50 general officers, one admiral of the 
United States Navy, and 1 out of every 7 
or 8 colonels on active duty in the Army have 
attended the school. 

We, the Congress of the United States, are 
the great board of directors of the United 
States Army: we make the allocations, we 
periodically examine its functions, and we 
check its balance sheets. The Command 
Management School is important to us be- 
cause it shapes the thinking of those who 
manage the” day-to-day operations of our 
Army. 

I am sure that every Member of this body 
would be impressed with the school if they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting Fort Belvoir and observed this prime 
example of our Army's forward thinking. 
You will find a visit a most interesting and 
thought-provoking experience and you will 
derive a clearer perspective of some of the 
problems that our Army is faced with tod2y. 
I think we might do well to remember [he 








- motte of this outstanding school: ‘From 


knowledge the power of decision.” 
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Ray Moley’s Comments on the Report of 
Campaign Contributions and Expendi- 
tures 












EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
speaker, the 85th Congress must mod- 
ernize our election laws relating to cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions. 
As the chairman of the Republican Con- 

onal Campaign Committee, I am 
well aware of the problems which con- 
front us in this area. 

Astudy of the 1956 campaign was un- 
dertaken by the Subcommittee on Privi- 
jeges and Elections of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration in the other 
body. This study has been reviewed by 
Ray Moley. I feel that his comments 
are of sufficient interest to my colleagues 
who must ultimately deal with this prob- 
lem that I am bringing them to their at- 
tention through this extension of my re-, 
marks. His first article on this subject 
appeared in a syndicated newspaper col- 
umn on February 22. The others were 
in Newsweek in its issues of March 4 and 
11, 1957. 

[Prom the Waterbury Republican of February 
22, 1957] 
STATISTICAL SMEAR 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Some congressional committees actuated 
by political considerations have in the past 
made low marks in honestly presenting the 
facts, but an especially created Oscar for the 
smear of the year should go to the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in the 84th 
Congress. Senator ALBERT GoRE was chair- 
man, and Mike MANSFIELD, and Cari T. 
Curtis were the other members. Senator 
Curtis, it should be noted, disagreed vigor- 
ously with the report as well as with the 
methods followed in conducting the investi- 
gation. 

The full report with exhibits is a mighty 
affair, nearly as large as the President’s 
budget. Perhaps the very size of the thing 
precluded a careful examination by writers 
who have commented on it in magazines and 
hewspapers. Perhaps they took merely the 
summary that it pleased the majority of the 
committee to air tothe public. In any event, 
the content of the report, bad as it is, has 
been made worse by sloppy reporting thereon 
in at least one magazine and in two signed 
columns that I have seen. . 

There is space in this article for only a few 
~ specimens of the outrageous abuses of statis- 
tical method followed, but I shall make it my 
business in due course to do what is within 
my power to expose this malicious hoax. 

The basic data for the study were obtained 
by collecting information both from the 
givers and the receivers of money for the cam- 
paign. - But the period upon which the major 
conclusions are based was only from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 30. By this method the 
contributions made to the two party organ- 
izations very large while the 
amounts spent in money and manpower by 
labor over the entire year are 
small. It is also basically a misrepresenta- 
tion because these contributions include only 
money spent for professedly political pur- 
poses. Thus there is omitted what is spent 
out of union funds for what are called “edu- 
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cation and news dissemination” in print and 
on the airwaves. 

There are various categories selected in 
order to show that a very large percentage 
of the money was contributed to the Repub- 
lican Party. While it is clear from a close 
reading of the report that the contributions 
were from individuals, it has been easy for 
people who choose to smear corporations 
and business associations to say that com- 
panies or firms or associations gave the 
money. This, of course, is not true. 

The aggregate for such a category as mili- 
tary prime contractors, for example, is made 
up of contributions from officers and direc- 
tors. The same person and his contribution 
can appear in several categories. One man 
and his contribution, for example, appear 
in the largest military prime contractors, 
the largest oil companies, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the National Manufac- 
turers Association, 12 selected families, and 
probably in several other groups in which 
individuals are not specified. Therefore the 
meaning of the statistical compilations van- 
ish in a series of duplications. If this com- 
mittee were not entirely interested in 
political pay dirt, it might have found that 
this man was a very large contributor to 
many causes of a religious, philanthropic, 
and civic character. 

One category lists the contributions to the 
parties by 37 leading advertising agencies. 
Presumably, as one commentator has indi- 
cated, this is to show that some of these 
companies were interested in getting busi- 
ness from the parties. The pay dirt was 
thin, for only $51,600 was unearthed. It is 
worthy of note that the subcommittee failed 
to mention, in connection with this item, 
that the widow of a man who headed one 
of these agencies in his lifetime gave $64,400 
to the Democratic Party. 

One of the most interesting items in the 
book is the identity of the largest individual 
contributor to either party. It was Lansdell 
K. Christie. He gave $70,564 to the Demo- 
crats, and $2,600 to “miscellaneous.” 





[From Newsweek of March 1, 1957] 
DOCUMENTING A SMEAR 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It would be sound public policy to limit by 
law the overall amount an individual can 
contribute to a political campaign. It is 
sound to prohibit contributions by corpora- 
tions, associations, and labor unions—a pol- 
icy now under adjudication by the Supreme 
Court. But the smearing of all of business 
by selective figures and sly insinuations is 
demagogery. 

That is exactly what is contained in the 
bulky report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections on the campaign of 
1956. Responsible for this distortion of the 
facts are Senators ALBERT GoRE and MIKE 
MANSFIELD, majority members of the sub- 
committee. Senator Cart Curtis vigorously 
dissented. 

The report is really an attempt to docu- 
ment the major contention of the 1956 Dem- 
ocrate campaign which was in essence that 
American businessmen, especially successful 
businessmen, are the untouchables in public 
life—benighted, predatory, and unfit for pub- 
lic office or trust. 

This week, I offer a small sample of its 
misrepresentation of American business; 
next week, its effort to obscure the part taken 
in the campaign by some labor unions. 


CONSPIRACY 


The report arranges the contributions 
which it uncovered, mainly to the Republi- 
can Party and almost entirely by business 
men and women, in categories suitable to 
serve the implication that business manage- 
ment and great wealth are engaged in a 
conspiracy to ravish the Republic. 

There are several such categories which 


, and Elections. 
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include groups of corporations such as 100 
largest industrial firms, 25 largest util‘ties, 
88 corporations participating in the atomic- 
energy program, 100 largest military prime 
contractors, etc. Then there are trade asso- 
ciations and groups such as the American 
Petroleum Institute and Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. There is also a 
group of members of 12 selected families. 
These are not claimed to be the richest fam- 
ilies. They just happen to be mostly Repub- 
lican. 

It is admitted that business groups and 
corporations do not contribute as such. The 
report lists gifts from their officers, directors, 
and members. 

The joker in the report is not only the in- 
sinuation that these groups and corporations 
contribute as such, but the reiteration of 
literally scores of single contributions by in- 
cluding the same people in many groups. For 
example, one man is a member of the 12 
families, a director of one of the largest cor- 
porations, a director of a corporation partici- 
pating in military contracts, and a, member 
of two trade associations. Thus his money 
is mentioned five times. 


DUPLICATION 


The report views with alarm the total con- 
tributions of $751,914 by “selected groups,” 
including trade associations. Without at- 
tempting to show how many times the same 
contributions are counted in that total, I 
note that the contribution of an ambassador 
(there is a category of “heads of diplomatic 
missions’) is counted as such, and it is again 
counted in a list of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce. 
Another man’s contribution is counted twice 
in the total since he is a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council and a director of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. There are other 
such duplications which, if taken into ac- 
count, would greatly change the total. 

There is a category of the “37 leading ad- 
vertising agencies.” The selection shows that 
officers of these contributed $51,600 to the 
Republicans and nothing to the Democrats. 
This is hard to believe, unless the selection 
was deliberately made to show Republican 
unanimity. But the widow of a man who 
made his fortune in one of the largest agen- 
cies gave $64,400 to the Democrats. 

The largest contributor to either party 
was Landsdell K. Christie, who gave more 
than $70,000 to the Democrats. He is presi- 
dent of the Liberia Mining Co. There is the 
Greek, Aristotle Socrates Onassis of Monaco, 
bearing gifts to both parties—$1,500 to the 
Republicans and $3,000 to the Democrats. 
Retrospect over prospect is true generosity. 
Or maybe his information service missed the 
boat. 

I find no mention of Perle Mesta. Perhaps 
the levelers’ revel provided for the party of 
the poor at the Chicago convention sufficed. 


——— 


[Prom Newsweek of March 11, 1957] 
MEANINGLESS REPORT 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week in this space I described some 
of the insinuations and misrepresentations 
in the report on 1956 campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures prepared by Senator 
ALBERT GorE’s Subcommittee on Privileges 
Now let us see what the re- 
port has to offer on the subject of the con- 
tributions and expenditures of politically 
inclined unions. 

The figures are sketchy and their presenta- 
tion clumsy. Either the subcommittee was 
overwhelmed by the volume of what they 
collected, or they were anxious to minimize 
the help given by the unions to the Demo- 
crats. The net result is meaningless and 
incomplete. 

The report fails to make clear what a polit- 
ical expenditure really means, The unions 
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decided for themselves what was “political” 
and what was “education.” The smaller part 
of union activity in politics is supported by 
“voluntary” contributions by members, 
while the larger part, called education, is 
paid out of union funds. 

MANY SOURCES 


In the general table in the report listing 
direct campaign expenditures, “labor” is 
down for $941,271. Later in the report there 
are listed “transfers” from “national labor 
groups” to labor campaign committees, 
Democratic candidates for the House and 
Senate, Democratic Party committees, and 
other labor or Democratic committees, total- 
ing $1,209,560. This amount was buried in 
the expenditures of the Democrats or of the 
labor organizations. Another tabulation 
appears for expenditures of “State and local 
labor groups.” These come to $830,344, half 
of which they spent directly, and half -of 
which they transferred to other labor and 
Democratic. committees and candidates. 
Thus it would seem that labor groups raised 
and spent, from “voluntary sources,” $2,981,- 
175. Another tabulation lists the receipts 
from specific unions. This shows that about 
80 percent came from the United Auto 
Workers, the Steelworkers, the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, and Railway Labor's Political 
League. Note that this covers only national, 
not local contributions. 

But the report also shows that a very con- 
siderable number of labor organizations did 
not comply with the subcommittee’s request 
for information. Hence the figures cited 
above are far below even the actual volun- 
tary contributions and expenditures. Also, 
it should be noted that contributions for 
the most part are limited to the 3 months 
from September 1 to November 30. Tradi- 
tionally, that is the season when the contrib- 
utors to the Republican Party give birth to 
the heaviest contributions. Political labor 
organizations are year-round affairs. 

A WIDE FIELD 


Enormous funds are spent for what are 
actually political out of union 
treasuries. Representatives of the unions 
cited the following activities which they 
consider they are permitted to support out 
of general union funds: “(1) Systematically 
organized drives for registration of voters; 
(2) carry out a systematic program of polit- 
ical education, including organization of 
schools where political questions are dis- 
cussed, and the compilation and distribution 
of voting records; and (3) exercise the right 


of free speech by expressing their views on ~ 


political questions in print and by means of 
radio, and television, and otherwise.” Sinte 
such drives for registrations are limited to 
those whose minds are prepared by the edu- 
cational methods described, these three ac- 
tivities cover about all that is ordinarily 
mean by politics. Altogether, it is a fair 
guess that the total of contributions by the 
unions to the Democrats is greater than that 
contributed by Democrats as such. This 
means that In many of the Northern and 
Western States the unions actually domi- 
nate the Democratic Party. 

Finally, there is invaluable manpower fur- 
nished by paid union officers, shop stewards, 
and others. This contribution cannot be 
evaluated in monetary terms, but it is very 
great. It was stated in the publication 
Labor's Daily last year that “the expenditure 
of man * * * is the real power of the 


UAW in the political arena.” 

It is not only in what the subcommittee’s 
report admits, but in what it conspicuously 
omits that there are portrayed the dimen- 
sions of political power which may well domi- 
nate the political life of a nation, 
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lender enlarges his net interest yield by 
obtaining a bonus in excess of the inter- 
est rate established by law. 
tice has been prevalent throughout the 
United States for several years. 

The amount of the discount or bonus 
which the lender demands depends on 
the geographical area in which the loan 
is made. During most of the 10 years 
in which the veterans’ loan program has 

at 


or bonus, to the lender 


of $15,000 and a downpayment of $1,000, 
goes to a savings and loan bank or lif 
insurance company and asks for an ad- 
vance commitment of mortgage financ 


available for a loan for a veteran when 
the houses are complete and a veteran 
purchaser who is otherwise qualified 
contracts for the house. At that time 
the lender and the builder agree as to 
the amount of the discount. The 
houses are constructed by the builder, 
usually on a short-term construction 
loan which he obtains from a local bank, 
and the veteran and builder, after ap- 
proval by VA, go to closing. The vet- 
eran pays his $1,000 downpayment and 
makes a note to the lender for $14,000; 
dhowever, the lender pays the builder only 
$13,300—5 percent less than the face 
value of the note—for the $14,000 note. 
This means that the builder has sold a 
$15,000 house and actually only 
realized $14,300 cash the sale. On 
the other hand, the lender owns a $14,000 
note signed by the veteran and guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration 
bearing 414 percent interest, for which 
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he paid only $13,300. In its simply 
from, this means that the builder h,; 
paid a bonus to the lender of $700 pp, 
house to induce the lender to max, 
money available to veterans who py. 
chase his houses. On the project being 
described of 100 houses, this means tha; 
the builder has paid the lender a bonus 
of $70,000. The lender will realize, wit) 
interest of 44% percent per annum paid 
him by the veteran on the note, and the 
discount, or bonus, paid by the builder, , 
net interest yield of 5.01 percent through 
a maturity period of 25 years. If the 
loan is paid off in 12 years, the net inter. 
est yield will be 5.15 percent. 

A discount transaction involving old, 
or existing, property is slightly different, 
An owner of an old house applies to vy 
for an appraisal. If the appraisal of 
VA is suitable to him, he finds a veteran 
purchaser who is willing to pay the price 
asked for the property, so long as it is 
not more than the appraised price by 
VA. The veteran and the seller of the 
property are then confronted with the 
problem of obtaining a source of perma- 
nent. financing for the loan. Applica- 
tion is made to a lender for permanent 
financing and the lender advises the 
Selier of the property that he will re. 
quire a discount of five points. If the 
loan. being. requested .by the veteran is 
$14,000, the lender takes the veteran’ 
note for $14,000 at 4% percent, but ac- 
tually only pays the seller of the prop- 
erty $13,300. This means that the lender 
has the veteran's $14,000 note for $700 
less than its face v: . In this instance, 
the net interest yield to the lender would 
be 5.01 percent on a 25-year loan, even 
though the maximum interest permitted 
by law is 4%2 percent. The veteran is 
prohibited by law from paying the dis- 
count. 

Where a builder enters into a commit- 
ment to pay a discount on his new 
houses, there is a very good chance that 
the quality of the houses will suffer as 
the builder attempts to cut corners and 
preserve his profit margin despite the 
discount he is paying. In these cases, 
the veteran pays the discount indirectly, 
since he is getting an inferior product 
for his housing dollar. 

The discount practice has proved an 
impediment to the veterans’ direct loan 
program. Before Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will make a loan to a veteran, they 
refer his application to the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program— 
VHMCP—in order that that organiza- 


require the sell- 
pay a discount 
the seller of the 
to pay the discount, 
veteran is not permitted to renew 
application with the Veterans’ Ad- 
for a direct loan, since 
the VA has approved ‘the 2-point dis- 
requirement as being reasonable. 
though the discount practice is 
enlarge net interest yield and 
effect, an interest charge, lenders 
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resorting to this practice are not af- 
fected by the State usury laws, since 
technically and legally the discount has 
not been held to be an interest charge. 
A demand has been made for an in- 
crease in interest rate on VA loans from 
444 to 5 percent. With the discount 
practice being gollowed, lenders are now 
obtaining net interest yields’ of 5 per- 
cent or more in some instances on Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans. The pro- 
before the Congress was that the 
interest rate be raised from 444 to 5 per- 
cent; however, there was no prohibition 
against discounts in the amendment. 
Had the amendment been adopted, the 
yeteran would be required to pay the 
higher rate of 5 percent and the lender 
would be permitted to obtain all the dis- 
count points from the builder or seller 
that he could obtain. The interest rate 
was raised in December of 1956 on FHA 
loans from 4% to “5 _ percent. 
Even with this increase, the discount 
practice has not disappeared from that 


class of loans. FHA loans are being: 


made today in many parts of the United 
States at discounts varying from 3 to 5 
points. 





Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1958 7 
SPEECH 


HON: GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


appropria 

and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know a lot of you are 
ready to vote. Well, I have been here 
all day and I was here nearly every other 
day listening to the debate, so surely you 
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they are domiciliated in tiny shacks 
which amount to no more than a lean-to 
shelter. There is no such thing as sani- 
tation or plumbing, and what water they 
use they haul it in barrels. Many of 
them do not even to bother to live in 
these shacks but simply bed down on the 
ground without any shelter. 

Customarily they have a_ so-called 
foreman who is able to speak some Eng- 
lish, and he is the spokesman for the 
entire group. He comes to an agreement 
with the farmer and handles all the 
money or the group.. There is no such 
thing as wage standards, and no one 
knows exactly what was paid except the 
farmer and the foreman. Wage stand- 
ards and living conditions are thrown out 
of the window, and it is a matter of each 
person making the best deal possible. 
That is the way this program works in 
the Eighth Congressional District and 
the adjoining districts in the State of 
Louisiana. 

In my district there are some large 
plantations, and in other areas there are 
small farms. In the area where the 
small farms are predominant the people 
do some truck farming and raise a small 
amount of cotton or corn but principally 
make their living working away from 
home. A considerable source of employ- 
ment is on the larger plantations, and 
this category of labor is being deprived 
of the opportunity to work by the im- 
portation of Mexican labor. The resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana perform an honest 
day’s work and in turn expect to be paid 
a fair and prevailing wage. 

We are all proud of the living stand- 
ards and conditions in our country, and 
these conditions are made possible only 
by payment of a fair wage scale. The 
entire balance is upset when cheap for- 
eign labor is imported at the expense of 
many for the benefit of a few. 

Apart from the displacement of local 
labor, I object to the morals of these im- 
ported Mexican laborers. My experience 
with them has been limited, but it is obvi- 
ous that law-enforcement officers en- 
counter a problem when the Mexican la- 
borers are in any given vicinity. One 
was understood to make this reply upon 
learning that he would spend some time 
in jail for theft, “So what, it’s O. K. 
with me; I will get three meals and a 
place to sleep.” 

Let us not misunderstand this thing. 
I am in support of knocking out the $2.5 
million or any other amount for the im- 
portation of Mexican labor or other for- 
eign labor that comes here in competi- 
tion with local labor. If you want to 
vote for those few who hire this labor 
under contract for little or nothing, then 
vote for it, but do not be misled. 

In the little city of Pineville, La., 
which has less than 10,000 population, 
there are about 15 Hungarians who have 
displaced 15 local citizens in jobs within 
the creosote and other plants. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Before any of this 
labor can come into this country there 
must be a certification that locai labor 
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is not sufficient to take care of the needs 
in the area. 

Mr. LONG. The program does not 
always work as intended. In my area 
I see every day during the cotton-picking 
season, the farming season, literally hun- 
dreds of good American boys walking the 
streets begging for jobs while the Mexi- 
can labor does the work. 

Mr.GATHINGS. Let metell you what 
they do in trying to get locallabor. They 
preach the need for labor from the pulpit. 
They ask for this labor in every conceiv- 
able manner to do this work. 

Mr. LONG. I am telling you of my 
experience with this program. I live 
among these people in my district and I 
know what is going on. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How many of those 
Mexicans who worked in the gentle- 
man’s district were convicted of thiev- 
ery? We have not experienced too much 
difficulty from these people. They are 
peaceful and largely law abiding. 

Mr. LONG. Ihave no way of knowing 
how many of the Mexican contract la- 
borers have been convicted of thievery 
but I do know that in every locality where 
contract labor is used there are com- 
plaints and law enforcement officers are 
kept busy in seeing that these laborers 
behave themselves. 

We want to practice a little economy, 
and we want to keep the Government out 
of private business. We want the Gov- 
ernment to quit interfering with the 
farmers and other people who have busi- 
ness to transact. I believe this is a very 
good place to begin. Stop the wetbacks 
from coming into this country and if we 
do not have a treaty to back it up, let us 
make one. 








Adequate Safeguards in Tariff and Trade 
Legislation 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in many instances the voice of 
our people first expresses itself in the 
decisions of our various State Legisla- 
tures. A recent action by the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is a particularly timely and im- 
portant example of this phenomencn. 

Recognizing the many serious dangers 
to the welfare of American labor and 
industry resulting from rising trends in 
imports of foreign products, the general 
assembly has approved a resolution me- 
morializing Congress to provide adequate 
safeguards for the legitimate interests of 
millions of our citizens by adopting ap- 
propriate trade and tariff legislation. 
There is no question in my own mind 
but that it is absolutely essential to the 
health of our Nation’s economy for the 
Congress to give serious attention to this 
vital problem. In adopting this resolu- 
tion by a near unanimous voice vote of 
both houses, the assembly has rendered 
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a great service to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Nation. 

The resolution as approved is as fol- 
lows: 3 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZ- 

ING CoNnGREsS TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE SaFE- 

GUARDS IN TARIFF AND TRADE LEGISLATION 


The increased importation of numerous 
products that come into competition with 
the output of factories, farms, and mines of 
Pennsylvania, replacing the products. of 
Pennsylvania’s industries, is a constant 
menace to the State’s continuing economic 
stability. 

The lower wages paid abroad make it im- 
possible for many of our smaller and med- 
ium-sized producers to compete with im- 
ports without resorting to ruinous price 
cutting, which in turn would result either 
in financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment. 

Our national obligations have reached 
such extreme proportions that the national 
income must be maintained at its present 
unprecedented high level, or close thereto, 
lest we become insolvent. 

Unemployment caused by the imports of 
residual oil, which represented 3.43 times 
the average of 45 million barrels imported 
in 1946, to approximately 154 million barrels 
in 1956, or the yearly equivalent of 36,640,- 
000 tons of coal; and unemployment caused 
by imports of crude oil; various types of 
giass, steel, aluminum, brass and zinc prod- 
ucts; pottery and. chinaware; granite, “tiles, 
cement, hardboard, plywood, hardware, 
plumbing, flat glass, and other building sup- 
plies, lace, carpets, and all kinds of woolen, 
cotton, and synthetic fiber manufactured 
goods; leather and fabric gloves; bicycles; 
hydraulic turbines; machine tools and other 
machinery; heavy electrical equipment and 
other electrical industry products and elec- 
tronics; watches, clocks, and parts; optical 
industry products; cutlery; scientific ap- 
paratus; pencils and pens; pins, clips, and 
fasteners; soft fiber; insulation board and 
manufactured cork products; chemicals; 
toys; mushrooms; farm, dairy and dried milk 
products; wallpaper; hats and millinery; 
printing industry products; ladies hand Bags 
and leather goods; nails, wire, screws, bolts, 
and nuts, and many other commodities; will 
render the upholding of the economy at 
its high levels most uncertain and difficult 
unless all import trade is placed on a fair 
competitive basis and the potential injury 
therefrom thus eliminated. 

Agricultural products such as wheat, wheat 
fiour, cotton, butter, cheese, and peanuts, 
enjoy the protection of import quotas. 

A maximum of satisfactory trade results 
from a prosperous domestic economy freed 
from the threat of a breakdown resulting 
from unfair import competition: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania mem- 
orlialize the Congress of the United States 
to provide adequate safeguards in tariff and 
trade legislation, including import quotas 
and an effective prohibition against dumping 
of imports in the United States; against the 
destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition and that the 
existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Chairman of the United States 
‘Tariff Commission, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and each Senator and 
Representative from Pennsylvania in the 
Congress of the United States. 
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School-Aid Extravagance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
ScHooLt-Aip EXTRAVAGANCE — CONGRESSMAN 

Bow REVEALS WHAT HAPPENS IN FEDERALL 

Suprortep ScHOOLS ‘ 

: (By Raymord Moley) 

In his pleas for Federal aid for school 
construction, including his not very success- 
ful controversy with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States over the validity 
of the administration’s figures on the need, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Folsom gives every assurance that Uncle Sam 
will just give the money and look the other 
way so far as spending is concerned. In 
short, the impression is given that there 
will be no Federal control of schools. But 
isn’t such control inevitable, considering 
the itchy hands of Washington bureaucrats? 
Would not the Federal Government be under 
an obligation to be responsible for the grants 
to the States in this case? Thus the admin- 
istration is caught in a serious dilemma. 
It must ass haps should assure— 
Congress that it will see that the money ap- 
propriated is providently spent. And it 
must, so far as the political exigencies are 
concerned, assure the States that it will not 
interfere with the operation and mainte- 
nance of the schools. 

Also involved in the whole question is 
the established fact that when State and 
local agencies are spending their own money 
they are more careful to avoid extravagance 
than when they are spending everybody's 
money. That is obvious. —~ 

Secretary Folsom takes great pains also— 
both in his statement before the House com- 
mittee considering the subject, and in his 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—to claim that while the Fed- 
eral Government for some years has been 
giving hundreds of millions for the con- 
struction and maintenance of schools in 
areas overburdened because of Federal de- 
fense installations and other Federal activ- 
ities, it has not exercised any control over 
the expenditures of those funds. 

According to the revelations to the House 
by a very useful Member, Congressman 
Frank T. Bow, of Ohio, somebody ought to 
be supervising such gifts because of evi- 
dence of wanton extravagance. The Con- 
gressman’s interest was aroused because of 
the refusal of the school board of Arling- 
ton County, Va., to make public the details 
of its budget for 1957-58. 

It appears that because of the great Fed- 
eral burden on Ar County, the Fed- 
eral Government paid about 10 percent of 
the costs of the schools there, both for 
maintenance and construction. 

Upon investigation, Congressman ‘Bow 
turned up some very interesting items. 
in tke budget, he says, $6,000 to 
pay expenses of employees to conventions 
and for training courses at schools. 
attending these conventions, whose expenses 
the Nation‘s, taxpayers are thus paying, then 
pass ringing resolutions in favor of Federal 

Of course, there are many items in school 
maintenance and construction other than 
the classrooms that the President and the 
Secretary are talking about so much. There 
are incidentals such as school bands. There 
are requested in Arlington “several sousa- 
phones at costs ranging from $700 to $850,” 
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and also a harp at $1,500, and 4 pianos a: 
$500 each. The children of the Federal 
bureaucrats living in Arlington will thy; 
be amply supplied the means if not the 
reality of music. 

But the abuse of those musical instr). 
ments must be something frightful: Fo; 
there is an item of $1,900 for piano tuning. 
Congressman Bow found shat a good piano 
tuning job*can be done for a non-Govern. 
ment-owned piano for $8.50. Thus there 
must be 224 pianos already in Arlington in 
44 schools. Strange that they should neeg 
any more—that is, pianos. 

A ping-pong table is needed at $50. This 
seems high. There are also items of fur- 
niture for tearooms in some schools. Chi)- 
dren, according to Secretary Folsom, are 
crowded in unfit, insanitary schools, but 
teachers must have their tea, perhaps so 
that they can best stand the horrible sight 
of crowded children. 

This delineation of what a school seems 
to need these days makes it clear that Feq- 
eral aid is not merely to provide good, com- 
fortable rooms and desks and blackboards 
where children may learn the three R's. 
There must be fringe benefits.. Or are they 
benefits? 





Water Diversion and the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 2 
and companion bills, if enacted, would 
permit diversion of great amounts of ad- 
ditional water from the Great Lakes at 
Chicago. Recently I registered with the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
my vigorous objection to such proposed 
legislation. 

While I am concerned with the protec- 
tion of valuable and vested property 
rights belonging to thousands of Lake 
Michigan real-estate owners in my dis- 
trict, I would like also to focus the atten- 
tion of Congress upon the tremendous 
stake and interest which the Federal 
Government, as a whole, and all the tax- 
payers of the Nation, have in this matter. 
The protection of a huge Federal invest- 
ment should certainly be important in 
these days when the Members, as well as 
their constituents, are economy con- 
scious. 

To date, Congress has already author- 
ized $105 million toward this country’s 
share of developing the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

A bill has heen introduced in the House 
in this session seeking authorization of 
an additional $35 million, which will 
make the total cost of this vast project 
$140 million. 

The purpose of the St. Lawrence sca- 
way development, of course, is to enable 
deeper draft oceangoing vessels to use 
the Great Lake ports. 

The legislation to divert 
Great Lakes water is working directly 
contrary to, and at cross-purposes with, 
the seaway project. 

.Cargo ships presently are operating 
within an inch of the bottom of the 
Great Lakes in some areas. The €v)- 
dence is clear that even a so-called tem- 
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porary diversion of additional water 
through the Chicago waterway will cut 
that navigation tolerance to less than 

e- inch. 
wrt is clear that the diversion of addi- 
tional water will affect not only Lake 
Michigan, but most of the other Grea 
Lakes as well. - ’ 

if the diversion proposal should be- 
come law, the cost of the entire St. 
Lawrence seaway development project 
must be reevaluated. The expense for 
deeper and deeper would in- 
evitably add vast sums to the overall cost 
of the project. 

Accordingly,’ it should be clear that 
part of the cost of providing sewage dis- 
posal for the Chicago area, which should 
be financed locally by that municipality, 
would be borne not only by Lake Michi- 
gan property owners, but also by all tax- 
payers of the United States who are un- 
derwriting the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The background and issues involved 
in the diversion proposal were well pre- 
sented in an editorial by Don Gordon 
writing in the Leelanau Enterprise Trib- 
une, recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing weekly newspapers in the Nation. 
The editorial follows: 

[From the Leelanau (Mich.) Enterprise- 
Tribune of February 7, 1957] 

FururE OF THE GreaT Lakes Is aT STAKE 

We of Leelanau County, surrounded as we 
are on three sides by the waters of Lake 
Michigan, should be particularly alert to 


efforts of Illinois to extend large volumes of 
diversion of water from Lake 


emergency 
Michigan to relieve low-water conditions in 
the Mississippi River. 

Fourteen bills already have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives to 





sewage disposal 

diversion proposals are rumored. Decisions 
reached will affect 2 nations (United States 
and Canada), 8 States, plans for the St. Law- 
rence seaway, power stations along the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and Great 
Lakes shipping. Looking at the problem from 
a selfish standpoint, every inch of Lake Mich- 
igan frontage around our shores is threat- 
ened. 


The water diversion controversy arose from 
1892 to 1900 when Chicago carried out a plan 
to dispose of sewage by cutting a canal across 
the low continental divide about 10 miles 
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nection with fishing and hunting grounds, 
beaches, summer resorts, and public parks. 

The Court ordered Chicago to provide 
other means of disposing of the sewage of 
the sanitary district. It also ordered diver- 
sion of water from the lakes to be reduced 
permanently to 1,500 feet per second. 

The sanitary district since then has ar- 
gued that more water is needed from Lake 
Michigan for navigation, public health, rec- 
reation, community use, agriculture, restora- 
tion of fisheries, and atomic power. Each 
of these claims has been disproved. 

The Supreme Court did, however, just 2 
months ago, modify its 1930 decree to al- 
low temporary diversion of 8,500 feet per 
second from the date of that decree (De- 
cember 17) until January 31, 1957, Illinois 
has petitioned the Court to extend this emer- 
gency diversion until the end of February. 

The Great Lakes Basin now is confronted 
with a bold demand that waters of the Great 
Lakes be used to restore water levels in the 
Mississippi River system and to maintain 
navigation at normal levels in the Missis- 
sippi and itse tributaries, despite a pro- 
longed drought in the Mississippi Valley. If 
the precedent is established that the Great 
Lakes are to become a storage basin for the 
Mississippi Valley and other great river sys- 
tems, what of the future of our Great Lakes? 

These new and unprecedented demands for 
water.come as the Great Lakes themselves 
move rapidly toward a low water cycle. 
Levels of the Great Lakes dropped 3.5 inches 
during November, reflecting reduced pre- 
cipitation for many months over the Great 
Lakes Basin, exactly the same natural phe- 
nomenon which has impaired water levels in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. Lake 
levels have dropped more than 3 feet since 
the high levels of 1952. If you find that 
hard to believe, check the Lake Michigan 
beaches and harbors anywhere around Lee- 
lanau County. 

The Great Lakes Harbors Association, port 
cities, the Lake Carriers’ Association, and 
the governments of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes have been united in opposition 
to the demands of Chicago that the waters 
of Lake Michigan be exploited for the po- 
litical or financial benefit of the Chicago 
Sanitary District. The Canadian Govern- 
ment repeatedly has protested the attempts 
to take water from an international basin 
for the benefit of a single community. 

It has been the long-standing position of 
many interests on the Great Lakes that if 
Chicago has a legitimate basis for adjust- 
ment of the 1930 decree, it should go back 
to the Supreme Court and make its petition, 
which will become the subject of reasonable 
and thorough investigation. This important 
issue, affecting a great watershed, 2 nations 
and 8 States, should be decided by the ju- 
dicial processes and not by political methods. 


eg 
Status of Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, article VII 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
which surrenders eriminal jurisdiction 
over our servicemen to the foreign coun- 
tries where they are serving purports to 
throw certain safeguards around an ac- 
cused who is subject to such jurisdiction. 
Section 9 of article VII provides that 
whenever a member of a force or civilian 
component or a dependent is presecuted 
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under the jurisdiction of a receiving 
State he shall be entitled— 

(a) To a prompt and speedy trial; 

(b) To be informed, in advance of trial, 
of the specific charge or charges made against 
him; 

(c) To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; 

(ad) To have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, if they are 
within the jurisdiction of the receiving 
State; 

(e) To have legal representation of his 
own choice for his defense or to have free 
or assisted legal representation under the 
conditions prevailing for the time being in 
the receiving State; 

(f) If he considers it necessary, to have 
the services of a competent interpreter; and 

(g) To communicate with a representa- 
tive of the Government of the sending State 
and,.when the rules of the court permit, 
to have such a representative present at his 
trial. 

When Attorney General Brownell ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 24, 1953, to 
support this agreement, he said that 
these provisions constituted “civilized 
standards of justice.” He did not ap- 
pear to be concerned that these provi- 
sions did not give to an accused any of 
the following rights: 

First. A right to bail. 

Second. The right to be tried by a fair 
and impartial court. 

Third. The right to have a reasonable 
time to prepare his defense, after being 
informed of the charges against him. 

Fourth. The right to be present at his 
trial. 

Fifth. The right to be presumed inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

Sixth. The burden of proof on the 
Government in all criminal cases to 
prove such guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Seventh. The right not to have invol- 
untary confessions used against him. 

Eighth. The right not to be compelled 
to testify against himself. 

Ninth. The right to cross-examine the 
witnesses against him. 

Tenth. Protection against 
jeopardy. 

Eleventh. Protection against ex post 
facto laws. 

Twelfth. Protection against bills of 
attainder. 

These are all rights guaranteed to an 
accused by our Constitution. He will 
lose most of them in foreign courts. Are 
we to consider that these rights are 
uncivilized standards and that our Con- 
stitution is wrong in granting them to 
an accused? 

In discussing the effect of Article VII 
of this Treaty it is generally considered 
that the jurisdiction over our servicemen 
has been surrendered to civil authorities 
of the foreign states, This is not neces- 
sarily true. It would be possible under 
the treaty for a foreign power, having 
refused to waive its jurisdiction, to try 
an accused in its own military court. In 
fact that has been done on at least one 
occasion. Those who justify the treaty 
on the ground that sentences in foreign 
courts are less than would be meted out 
by an American court-martial should 
consider the effect if such a practise of 
trial by foreign court-martial becomes 
general. 


double 
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The Constitution—Temple of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recorp the 
prize-winning essay in the Alabama 
American Legion essay contest, entitled 
“The Constitution—Temple of Liberty,” 
Mr. George Kinzer, of Demopolis High 
School, Demopolis, Ala., took first place 
honors in school, county, district, and 
area contests before entry in the State 
finals, and in placing first, young Kinzer 
received $100 in United States savings 
bonds from the Department of Alabama 
American Legion in addition to school 
and local American Legion Post awards. 
There were entrants from practically 
every high school in Alabama partici- 
pating. 

This annual essay contest is one of the 
many Americanism Programs promoted 
by the American Legion which moulds 
the minds of the youth of today to make 
them the citizens and governmental 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Naturally we, in my district, are quite 
proud of young George Kinzer. 

The essay follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION—TEMPLE OF LIBERTY 

(By George Kinzer) 

There is a beautiful marble building in 
Washington, D. C., which houses many of 
the treasures of our Nation’s past and pres- 
ent. In this structure resides yet another 
physical part of the United States’ early his- 
tory. It is found in a white altar-like casing 
in the most hallowed room of the building. 
To gain the entrance of this chamber you 
must walk along halls that seem to be the 
echoing corridors of time. As you enter, 
your eyes are irresistably drawn to a softly 
lighted spot which seems dazzling in com- 
parison to its shadowed surroundings. 
There, on its pedestal, lies the mighty docu- 
ment which made America; our great Con- 
stitution. 

We, as a Christian nation, believe that our 
creator made all people with equal rights and 
freedoms. Our Constitution is our physical 
assurance that no person, group, or nation 
will ever violate our rights while it is within 
the power of the Government to prevent it. 
It is the provision that our forefathers made 
for an everlastingly strong government 
which will insure justice and freedom for 
all. The principles and ideals incorporated 
into our Constitution were formed by the 
men who fought and died and by those who 
fought and lived to fight again. Their fierce 
hunger for liberty and freedom seems to fill 
every space between the lines of the Con- 
stitution. The wisest men of our country 
during that time saw what a young and 
growing nation would need. Around this, 
our love for freedom and our need for demo- 
cratic government, those great men built 
our Constitution and from that, our Nation. 
Our Congress, the President and his Cabinet, 
our system of courts, all were provided to 
serve and protect us. They serve us-by unit- 
ing our people, keeping law and order su- 
preme in the land, providing education for 
all the children and other necessary services. 
A mighty armed force protects us from phys- 
ical harm; and our laws, an even mightier 
force, protect our God-given rights and free- 
doms. 


-be 
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The framers of the Constitution set down 
all the laws and rulings needed to success- 
fully build our Government. When they 
had finished this, most of the men realized, 
with justifiable pride, what had been accom- 
plished and were satisfied. Others in the 
group, along with most of the common peo- 
ple, were not. They felt that there should be 
some assurance that this strong government 
would never break down its barriers and 
trample the people's liberties. Those of our 
forebears who felt this way demanded and 
received this assurance in the form of our 
Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. The 10 additions state 
emphatically what our rights are and after- 
wards decree that no power shall remove 
these holy freedoms. 

In our life are constant reminders of these 
freedoms. A man knocks on our door and 
asks us to sign a petition for better city 
playgrounds for the neighborhood children. 
We fiercely argue with each other over every- 
thing from baseball to ballots. On Sunday 
some of us attend the church, temple, or 
synagogue of our choice while others see fit 
to devote their day to sandtraps, fishing, or 
extra sleep. We may; during the week, at- 
tend a political rally called to let a candidate 
tell how he will correct the wrongs of the 
present government if elected. Our sport- 
ing arms are never subject to confiscation as 
revolutionary equipment. No transient mil- 
itary officer can violate our home in time of 
peace arid find a free place to spend the 
night. All citizens are entitled to the same 
legal rights regardless of their position in 
society. No dictatorial Judge can, in a fit 
of ill temper, sentence us to death for a 
minor crime. We will be punished, but it 
will come through a jury. No arm of the 
law is so long that it can search into our 
home or impound our property without a 
search warrant and completely legal cause. 
We are rarely ever slow to claim our rights, 
but we often seem to forget that one of the 
10 assurances states that our rights and 
liberties extend and are legal only to the 
point where they do not impair the freedoms 
of others. ; 

These are our rights, tempered in the fires 
of war, encased in the gold of peace. They 
are God-given freedoms which shall forever 

protected by our sturdy Government. 
We stood before their origin in that hallowed 
marble chamber. We live among them in 
every moment of our life. The spirit and 
feeling of liberty embodied in these historic 
words cannot be incased in that shining 
pedestal with the aging sheaf of parchment. 
They are free and flowing, existing in every 
corner of the land. And the people who owe 
their freedom to those rights should forever 
stand, humble and awed, before that sacred 
temple of liberty: our Constitution. 





Editorial Praise for United States 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith two editorials from 
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able Lynpon JOHNSON, Majority leade; 
in the United States Senate. 

They are as follows: 

[From the Paris (Tex.) News of March 24 
1957] 
Press NOTEs JOHNSON LEADERSHIP 

The Nation's press is sitting up and taking 
notice of what some commentators call “the 
new position of leadership” taken in the 
Senate by the majority leader, Lynvon p. 
JOHNSON of Texas. 

Although the Texan is not even a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, many 
viewers of the Washington scene hail him 
as the one man who has had most to do with 
“the formulation of foreign policy from the 
Senate angle since the retirement of Senator 
George (Democrat, Georgia), the longtime 
chairman. One writer brackets Jounson 
with Senator George and the late great Re. 
publican foreign policy expert, Senator Van- 
denburg of Michigan, as giving breadth and 
purpose to our foreign policy. 

Some of the Nation’s top columnists broke 
out in praise of Johnson, for his skill and 
effectiveness in guiding the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine through the mazes of congressional 
confusion when it looked for a time as if it 
either had no chance in the first place, or 
would be riddled beyond recognition. 

Robert C. Albright, columnist of the Wash- 
ington Post, says JOHNSON stepped into 
George’s shoes largely by common consent. 
Officially, the post of bipartisan foreign 
policy leader does not, even exist, says Al- 
bright, “But when it became quite apparent 
during 2 months of foment over the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East resolution that biparti- 
san cooperation had badly deteriorated, 
JOHNSON started to move.” 

The Democrats were in a dilemma, says 
Gerald Griffin of the Baltimore Sun, when 
JOHNSON stepped in and by a few slight 
changes in the George pattern soon had his 
fellow-Democrats with him. 

The New York Herald Tribune's Roscoe 
Drummond notes that in the wake of the 
administration’s “bumpy and often acrimon- 
ious struggle with the Middle East” several 
consequences are emerging. 

“There is, first of all,” writes Drummond, 
“an increased appreciation in the White 
House for the effectiveness and intellectual 
competence of Senate Democrtic leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON.” 

The fact is, he goes on, “that Senator 
JOHNSON demonstrated a responsiveness and 
an independence which can create a new re- 
lationship between Congress and the Presi- 
dent in foreign policy.” 

Another Herald Tribune writer, Rowland 
Evans, Jr., wrote: 

“Senator Lynpon B. JOHNsoN of Texas has 
staked a claim as the Senate’s foreign policy 
leader with a deftness that has impressed 
even those accustomed to his political artis- 
try. And, at least privately, the White 
House_and the State Department have wel- 
comed the Texan to this new role.” 

So, once more, as he has on many other 
occasions, the Texan has demonstrated his 
worth to State and Nation in a critical 
moment. 

[From the Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette of 

March 21, 1957} 


Senator JOHNSON ASSUMES New ROLE 


The political astuteness of Senator LyNnpoN 
B. Jounnson, of Texas, is becoming more and 
more evident in Washington. His skill in 
the science of government long has been 
recognized and now it is producing for him 
& new role—that of foreign policy leader in 
the Senate. 

Virtually all of the Washington news 
have taken note of the strides Sen- 
ator Jounson has made in this direction 
since the first of the year. 
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says Howard Evans, Jr., Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald Tribune: 
“genator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, has 
staked a Claim as the Senate's foreign policy 
jeader with a deftness that has impressed 
even those accustomed to his political art- 
istry. And at least privately, the White 
House and the State Department have wel- 
comed the Texan to this new role. Minutes 
after the Senate finally endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East resolution, Mr. Eisenhower 
called Senator JoHNSON to say how delighted 
he was with the 72-to-19 Senate vote. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles also offered 
congratulations. The two calls were sym- 
polic of an unstated agreement to heal a 
serious rupture between the executive branch 
and the Senate on highest matters of foreign 
policy. The shattered lines of communi- 
cation have been restored, the breakdown in 
confidence at least temporarily repaired, and 
the Senate’s influence in foreign policy vastly 
enhanced. For that, Senator JoHNSON must 
be given the lion’s share of the credit, under 
any objective analysis.” 

Gerald Griffin, of the Washington bureau 
of the Baltimore Sun, writes as follows: 
“Senator JoHNSON has moved into a new 
position of leadership in the Senate, on for- 
eign policy, and has made some changes in 
the pattern set by former Senator George. 
The revisions which JoHNSON has brought 
about were reflected in the handling of the 
Middle East resolution, and they are expect- 
ed at the Capitol to result in more consulta- 
tions and a freer exchange of ideas on for- 
eign issues, from now on, between the Eisen- 
hower administration and Democratic lead- 
ership.” 

eae Roscoe Drummond, also of the Herald 
Tribune: “In the wake of the administra- 
tion’s bumpy and often acrimonious 58-day 
struggle to get the Middle East resolution 
through Congress, several consequences are 
merging. There is, first of all, an increased 
appreciation in the White House for the ef- 
fectiveness and intellectual competence of 
Senate Democratic Leader LyNDON JOHNSON. 
The (fact is that Senator JoHNson demon- 
strated @ responsiveness and an independ- 
ence which can create a new relationship 
between Congress and the President on for- 
eign policy.” 

This new role that Senator JoHNson has 
taken on is not merely significant from a 
foreign policy standpoint, it also shows that 
Jonnson is demonstrating that he has the 
stature that goes along with a Presidential 
nomination. His actions since the first of 
the year, in our opinion, have strengthened 
materially whatever claim he may make to 
the nomination. 





World-Policy Council Seen as State 
Department Need _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious to all Americans that our State De- 
partment is in need of something or 
someone to help it formulate policy. 

David Lawrence, in the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 21, 1957, pro- 
poses a World-Policy Council. Mr. Law- 
rence’s article is interesting and it reads 
as follows: 
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Worip-Potticy Councm, SEEN AS STATE 
DEPARTMENT NEED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Sometimes, in 
fact, too often in Government, the obvious 
is overlooked. 

Today it is obvious that no-one man can 
run the entire Government of the United 
States, and in the same sense no one man can 
run the Department of State, either. The 
tasks are too big, and the position of the 
United States in world affairs is more exact- 
ing than at any time in its history. 

A Cabinet whose members are freed from 
administrative responsibilities and which 
could sit as a council to the President every 
day if necessary would help him shape na- 
tional and international policies. 

The problem in almost every Government 
Department is the same, the responsibilities 
have grown so large that no one executive 
head can administer and also have time to 
think about the making of policy. 

Although the Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the duty of conducting foreign relations, 
this has always been delegated to a Secretary 
of State. He, in turn, has had to rely on 
ambassadors abroad with the natural limita- 
tions imposed upon them in getting promptly 
information concerning world problems. 
But today, with intercontinental telegraph 
and telephone, communication is instantan- 
eous. Cablegrams and reports by telephone 
and letter pour in every hour from all parts 
of the globe. Noone man at the head of the 
Department of State can examine them all 
and have time for anything else. Also, per- 
sonal diplomacy, direct contacts with the 
heads of other governments, is tremendously 
important and takes time away from Wash- 
ington. 

WORLD POLICY COUNCIL 


Congress has authorized a number of As- 


‘sistant Secretaries to administer the differ- 


ent Divisions of the Department of State, 
but what is needed is a world-policy council 
of which the Secretary of State would be 
chairman. This would be the policy-plan- 
ning instrument of the Department, and it 
should not be left to staff men and subordi- 
nates to carry on. 

The suggestion is not new, but it has an 
even more compelling reason in the state of 
world affairs today than when it was first 
mentioned by this correspondent in an arti- 
cle on November 14, 1952—before the pres- 
ent Secretary of State was selected and when 
the whole concept was presented on an im- 
personal basis. Here is the way it was set 
forth at the time: 

“Last May (1952) this writer was sitting 
in General Eisenhower's office in Paris chat- 
ting with him about fundamental principles 


of governmental organization. The General . 


listened attentively to some thoughts about 
present-day government derived from many 
years of intimate contact with the Gov- 
ment at Washington. Before I began, the 
General had said: 

“IT want new ideas. I don’t know what 
the future holds in store for me but, if I am 
called to a high position of responsibility, I 
will want new ideas.’ 

“The main idea that I suggested was based 
on this realistic fact: Our National Govern- 


ment today has become too big to be run by 


one man, 

“Even some of the big Government depart- 
ments are too big to be run by single Cabinet 
officers to whom vast powers are usually dele- 
gated. 

BIGGEST RESPONSIBILITY 

“Making the foreign policy of the United 
States nowadays is almost the biggest respon- 
sibility in Government. It covers not just 
diploraatic relations with other governments. 
It covers also economic Cooperation involv- 
ing billions of dollars in grants, loans, and 
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trade relationships. It covers delicate ques- 
tions of military cooperation affecting 50,- 
000 boys who are drafted every month. All 
this has its impact on taxes and on almost 
every phase of our economic life. No such 
complexities have ever confronted us before 
in time of peace. 

“The truth is that we need a policymaking 
board of.5 men in the Department of 
State, 4 of whom should be completely 
separated from all administrative responsi- 
bility. The Secretary of State should be the 
chairman of such a board. He should have 
sole responsibility for operating his Depart- 
ment and executing policy. But the views of 
the four other members as well as those of 
the Secretary should be at all times given di- 
rectly to the President of the United States, 
individually or as a group, orally or in 
writing. 

“Five able men, paid adequate salaries, 
who are disconnected from all private inter- 
ests and will give their full time to the 
making of foreign policy, are bound to im- 
prove our international relations. It means 
a better chance for long-range planning and 
for thoughtful evaluation of the mass of data 
that comes in hourly from sources around 
the globe.” 

There is need also, of course, for a divorce- 
ment of administrative duties from policy- 
making in every one of the other major 
departments and, particularly, in the over- 
burdened United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But the most acute need at the moment is to 
give the Secretary of State a freer hand 
and the aid of a council of men of great abil- 
ity and national stature to help formulate 
world policies. 





Mail Service Facing Breakdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Weekly Mayfair of San 
Jose, Calif., on Thursday, March 21, 
1957, relating to the danger of a serious 
breakdown in postal services as a result 
of postal workers leaving their jobs for 
better paying positions elsewhere. 

The editorial follows: 


Matt SERVICE FACING BREAKDOWN 


“The postal service is in grave danger of 
a serious breakdown because postal workers 
are leaving their jobs in droves for better 
paying jobs and that postal worker turnover 
in many cities has reached the alarming rate 
of 33144 percent. 

“Among employees with less than 5 years 
service it amounts to better than 50 per- 
cent.” This was a statement made recently 
by William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

A check reveals that the San Jose Post 
Office is having’ much the same trouble, and 
in addition, is finding it increasingly hard 
to recruit new employees because of the low 
pay offered. 

The civil service register for letter carriers 
is practically exhausted and very few appli- 
cants are offering to take the examination. 
Out of those who take the examination a 
very small number take jobs offered, and 
out of those who accept many soon quit 
for better paying jobs. 
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All of this has a morale-depressing effect 
that permeates all departments. 

Further checks show that there is never 
more than barely enough employees on hand 
to execute a complete delivery schedule, and 
it is not impossible that a wave of sickness 
would cause cancellation of mail deliveries 
in parts of the city. 

Further complicating this situation is the 
fact that Congress, now faced by a budget 
dilemma, has cut the Post Office allocation. 
Locally, there is no fat to trim and it is 
possible that Saturday service may be cur- 
tailed. 

Post Office salaries last year averaged 
$4,350, which could be regarded as a level 
of bare existence in these times. The many 
who receive less find it impossible to make 
ends meet, so seek other employment. Those 
who stay, unless their wives work, put in 20 
to 30 hours per week at an extra job in order 
to live decently. 

The only hope that postal employees thave 
to ease and correct these situations is that 
postal patrons in large numbers contact 
Senators and Congressmen and urge them 
to work something out that will prevent this 
hamstringing of our main means of com- 
munication. 





Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the geo- 
graphic location of Byelorussia has de- 
termined the history of the country. 
This innocent nation, situated between 
Western and Eastern Europe, has been 
throughout most of her history under 
the domination of foreign powers. For 
over 314 centuries the Byelorussian peo- 
ple had to endure enslavement by her 
predatory neighbors. It was not until 
the First World War, when the advanc- 
ing German armies forced the Bolsheviks 
to leave the subjugated country, that the 
Byelorussian people, on March 25, 1918, 
proclaimed their independence. 

With the establishment of the repub- 





lic, the Byelorussians zealously set to — 


work to expand activities in every aspect 
of national life. Although their period 
of independence was short, the Byelorus- 
sian people made concrete progress in 
the social, economic and cultural fields. 
In the international field, this infant na- 
tion demonstrated its ability to take its 
place among the community of nations. 

Unfortunately, however, this tiny na- 
tion could not resist for long the en- 
croachments of Soviet imperialism. 
When the German armies withdrew in 
November of 1918, once again the Red 
forces advanced into Byelorussia. The 
independence for which the Byelorus- 
sians struggled so valiantly was again 
lost. At first, while they were consoli- 
dating their hold on the country, the 
Soviets were relatively tolerant to the 
people; but by 1928 they instituted a 
policy of Sovietization aiming at the 
elimination of all vestiges of Byelorus- 
sian nationalism. 


The extent of Soviet genocide was in- 
credible. It has been estimated that over 
4% million Byelorussians have been 
liquidated since the Soviet occupation. 
The Kremlin was well aware that al- 
though the Byelorussian people had been 
enslaved for centuries they had managed 
to retain their national identity. Con- 
sequently, to make sure that these brave 
people would be subservient, the Com- 
munists set out to completely eradicate 
Byelorussian national feeling and to sub- 
stitute for it a Soviet culture. 

For the last 39 years the Byelorussian 
people have suffered under this inhu- 
mane Soviet brutality. However, they 
have never voluntarily accepted com- 
munism. By constant passive resistance 
and acts of sabotage these brave people 
have shown their reaction to Red rule. 
Their desire for freedom has never been 
obliterated. As long as there is any 
hope, this spirit of liberty will remain in 
their hearts. 

Accordingly, it is appropriate on this 
anniversary of Byelorussian independ- 
ence that the free world bolster this hone 
by assuring these enslaved people that 
their unquenchable desire for freedom 
will eventually triumph over alien rule. 
It is also appropriate on this occasion 
that the American pedple promise the 
captive Byelorussian people that we have 
not forgotten them; and that our minds 
will not be at ease until they, once again, 
are free. : 





Dr. Henry Steele Commager on the 
22d Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 
nounced earlier this week, from time to 
time I intend to place in the Recorp re- 
plies received from historians and politi- 
cal scientists who respond to my cross 
section survey of opinion on the wisdom 
of the 22d amendment. \ 

I present today the reply of Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, of Amherst College, 
in Massachusetts. Dr. Commager has 
authored many works on the history of 
American government. He is, I believe, 
one of our eminent authorities in the 
field of American history. 

Dr. Commager’s statement follows: 

AMHERST COLLEGE, 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Amherst, Mass., March 17, 1957. 

Dear MR. Upatx: I opposed the 22d amend- 
ment when it was proposed, and I have been 
a consistent critic of it since it was ratified. 
It was, as President Eisenhower said, an act 
of retroactive vindictiveness. It is wrong 
for the reasons you indicate; it is wrong, too, 
because an amendment of that kind has no 
place in the Constitution at all—that docu- 
ment should concern itself with principles, 
not with mechanical details of the principles. 

The fundamental and, to my mind, irref- 
utable criticism of the 22d amendment is 
that it represents a vote of no confidence in 
democracy. It says, in effect, that our gen- 
eration cannot trust any other generation to 








make the right choice. It denies to +}, 
American people the right to do what the, 
have a natural right to do—the right ;, 
elect to the Presidency the man they preje; 
It is based on an arrogant assumption ¢h,; 
we somehow have more wisdom than ou; 
children and their children will have. 

There is another and practical objection 
that should be stressed. The only time th. 
American people ever had a chance io vote 
on the question, namely in 1940 anq 1944 
they voted overwhelmingly in favor of more 
than two terms. The vote of the State legis 
latures, therefore, is an act of defiance o; 
the American public. Clearly it misrepre. 
sents that public, as it misrepresents history 
It should never have been written into th. 
Constitution; it should come out of the 
Constitution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. ComMacre 





Who Profits From Trading Stamps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following editorial on trading 
stamps from a Salt Lake City, Utah, 
newspaper, the Deseret News: 

{From the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of March 13, 1957] 5 
Wao Prorirs Prom Trapinc Stamps? 


Through the years, competitive enterprise 
has been the foundation on which America 
is built. Any effort to regulate that competi- 
tion, and certainly some regulation is neces- 
sary, should be critically examined. 

But the growing public reaction to trading 
stamps, as evidenced in part by recent letters 
to this page, clearly indicates that it is time 
to ask whether regulation isn’t required in 
that field. 

As a matter of fact, nearly half the 45 State 
legislatures in session this year, are consider- 
ing bills to curb or regulate trading stamps 
in one way or another. Tennessee has led 
with a law, signed by the Governor last week, 
levying prohibitive taxes on stamp opera- 
tions. Maryland has a bill requiring stamp 
firms to pay the State the face value of all 
stamps unredeemed after 1 year. South 
Carolina is reviving an old law prohibiting 
trading stamps with food purchases. Other 
States, including Idaho, are considering taxes 
on stamps or other means of controlling 
them. 

The trading stamp craze, obviously, isn't 
confined to Utah, though what has happened 
here recently represents about as thorough 
a saturation as exists anywhere. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates half of all 
United States families save stamps. Sales 
covered by stamp” run to about $11 Dillion 
@ year. 

The typical system works like this: 

A store pays from $10 to $15 for a packet 
of 5,000 stamps, which it distributes to its 
customers with their purchases. A cus- 
tomer’s book of 1,200 stamps, representing 
purchases of $120, costs the merchant from 
$2.50 to $3.75. Thus, the cost of the stamps 
to the merchant is 2 percent to 3 percent of 
his gross sales. This is a big cost item 
businesses such as grocery stores or service 

competition keeps markups 
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The stamp company then redeems the 
1,200-coupon booklet (for which it has re- 


ceived $2.50 to $3.75) for an item retailing * 


for $2 to $3—but which costs the company 
much less at wholesale. The markup from 
wholesale to retail represents the stamp 
company’s profits. In addition, it has a 
100 percent profit from the stamps that are 
never redeemed—and estimates of stamps 
redeemed vary widely, from less than 50 
percent to 97 percent. 

what's wrong with all this? Asking that 
question is a sure way to start a heated argu- 
‘ment in almost any group. 

For one thing, stamps increase the cost of 
the things you buy. It is strange that peo- 
ple who complain about the “middleman’s 

fit” seem to give no thought to the fact 
that an entirely new, profit-making but non- 
productive operation has been introduced 
into the market system. The customer, of 
course, pays for profit the trading stamp 
company makes. 

It is argued by the stamp promoters that 
a company offering trading stamps increases 
its volume of business and thus is able to 
keep its prices at competftive levels. With 
some reservations, this is true. But what of 
an area, like most of Utah, in which virtually 
all food stores and service stations offer 
stamps? ‘There is no overall increase in 
volume, but there is an overall increase in 
the cost of doing business. 

There are, of course, other objections. 
There are persons who prefer not to lick 
stamps and who would rather trade in the 
coin of the realm at established stores rather 
than at premium centers. For these peo- 
ple, the saturation of trading stamps forces 
a choice between savings stamps or paying 
the higher prices without even a partial 
compensation, 

As for the stores, the nuisance and in- 
creased costs of handling stamps has set 
many retailers against them. 

What the future holds for this peculiar 
kind of merchandising, we don’t pretend to 
know. There will be no stamp-curbing legis- 
lation in Utah this year. Moreover, as long 
as there is private enterprise in America, 
there will be premiums or free balloons for 


’ the children or other ways of bringing the 


customers in. 

But the saturation of trading stamps in 
this area, along with the price increases 
that have accompanied it, have brought the 
public to the point of recognizing the futility 
of paying to keep an extra, unneeded opera- 
tion 'n business. Public reaction is now in 
the position of accomplishing what legisla- 
tion will not. 

In other words, sothe smart businessman 
is going to make a killing one of these days 
by advertising that he does not give stamps 
and by displaying lower prices to prove it. 


* 





Carpenters Hit Fifth Amendment Use 
in Probes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14,1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting news story 
which appeared in the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee, of March 23, 1957, under 
the heading of “Carpenters Hit Fifth 
Amendment Use in Probes.” 
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CaRPENTERS Hir FirTH AMENDMENT USE 
IN PROBES 

The Sacramento-Yolo Amador District 
Council of Carpenters has announced it is in 
complete agreement with the national AFL— 
CIO executive council's statements denounc- 
ing the use of the fifth amendment by any 
trade-union official for his personal protec- 
tion and to avoid scrutiny. 

“We invite any and all properly authorized 
committees of law enforcement agencies of 
the State of California or of the United 
States to scrutinize all records, books, and 
files governing our council,” a policy state- 
ment declared. 

RECORDS AVAILABLE 

“The officers and elected representatives 
of this council are hereby directed to make 
available to any such legally authorized per- 
s0N or persons such books, records, and min- 
utes as are requested. 

“The officers and representatives are also 
directed to extend whole and complete co- 
operation to. such committees and to not 
take refuge by use of the fifth amendment 
if such requests are made to them.” 

The statement was signed by Robert 
Georges, president; J. B. Russell, financial 
secretary, and Victor LaChapelle, business 
agent of the council. 

PROMPTED BY PROBE 


LaChapelle said the statement was prompt- 
ed by current investigations of the team- 
ster’s union by a congressional commit- 
tee and the actions of some of the union’s 
officials. 

“We want to let the people know,” he said, 
“that if evils exist they are not present in 
the trade union movement generally. We 
are not afraid to let any constituted author- 
ity take a look at our operation.” 





Attacking the Moon by Rockets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many men and women of 
world stature in the district that I have 
the honor to represent is Dr. Harold C. 
Urel, of the University of Chicago, win- 
ner of the Nobel prize and one of the 
great scientists of our times. My col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
Dr. Urey now is engaged in an important 
work in the laboratories of the University 
of Oxford in England, where he has ad- 
vanced the suggestion that by use of 
long-range rockets we can chip off pieces 
of the moon, eventually to reach the 
earth for use in scientific research. 

The suggestion of this distinguished, 
world-famous scientist is so intriguing 
that I am exten 
clude the following news article from the 
New York Times of March 24, 1957: 

Dr. Urey Drarrs ATTACK ON MooN—HE Svuc- 
GESTS ATOMIC RocKET To CHIP Orr SOME 
Preces ror SCIENTIFIC TESTING 
Lonpon, March 20.—The suggestion that 

long-range rockets with atomic warheads 

should be fired at the moon has been put 
forward in a technical journal here by Dr. 

Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago. 

His idea is that the resultant explosion would 


my remarks to in- . 
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chip pieces off the moon. ‘These pieces, he 
believes, would arrive later at the earth's 
surface intact and unheated, thereby en- 
abling geophysicists to say what the moon 
is made of and why its visible surface has 
such a pock-marked. appearance. 

Dr. Urey is at present working at the Clar- 
endon Laboratories, University of Oxford, on 
the composition of meteorites. His sugges- 
tion has been published this week in the 
British astronomical journal, the Observa- 
tory, as one peaceful use of the military em- 
ployment of atomic energy and interconti- 
nental ballistics. 

The idea of bombarding the moon has 
arisen as a result of arguments at recent 
meetings of the British Royal Astronomical 
Society about the origin of the features of 
the lunar surface. 

One school of thought has argued that the 
smooth appearance of the moon’s craters has 
been caused by an outflow of lava from the 
moon’s interior. The rival school says that 
the crater holes were caused originally by 
the impact of a mighty flock of meteorites, 
now covered over by thick beds of lunar dust. 

Dr. Urey is an impact theorist. He also 
considers that the moon's surface was sculp- 
tured when the satellite was at a low tem- 
perature, arguing that the enormous moun- 
tains on the moon would sink into the in- 
terior if the surface was or ever had been as 
plastic as the earth. 

In this view, he is supported by Dr. Thomas 
Gold, former chief assistant to the British 
Astronomer Royal. Dr. Gold considers that 
the original landscapes of the moon have 
been eroded or cracked and worn down by 
intense solar energy. The resultant dust, 
he says, has slowly crept down the side of 
the moon mountains, filling craters, fissures, 
and the so-called seas or maria. 

Dr. Urey approves of the dust idea but 
considers Dr. Gold in error in assuming how 
it got there. The sun, he believes, did not 
create the dust. It was caused, he believes, 
billions of years ago in a relatively brief 
period when the moon was bombarded by 
enormous meteorites or planetesimals. 

The still-visible remains of one of them 
(Imbrium) would make a layer about 1,000- 
meters deep if spread uniformly over the 
moon's surface. His idea is that after each 
large planetesimal collision a great cloud of 
dust and water vapor rose above the moon. 
The dust settled out and the water fell as 
rain. 

The rain washed the dust off the mountain 
peaks into the lower levels and sank into 
the dust and crevices, turning the lunar 
silicates into hydrates and eventually disap- 
pearing, leaving the dead, cold, motionless 
moonscapes known to present astronomers. 

The bombardment, Dr. Urey says, was due 
either to the moon running into a flock of 
objects passing through the solar system, or 
else he considers it was part of the terminal 
stage of the formation of the earth and the 
moon. He favors the latter theory. 

And because the flock of objects (the pre- 
planetary basis of the solar system) was 
traveling in the same orbit as the slowly 
building-up fragments of the moon. Dr. 
Urey considers that the impact velocity that 
left craters on the moon would not have been . 
excessively high. 


SS 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGREssIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 












The American Bar Association’s Program 
for Lawyers in the Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing address which was delivered by 
the Honorable Charles S. Rhyne, of 
Washington, D. €., before the Judge 
Advocates Association and the Judge 
Advocate Chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association on March 27, 1957. 

Mr. Rhyne, who is chairman of the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association, was nominated recently to 
be president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation during the coming year. 
address, entitled “The American Bar 
Association’s Program for Lawyers in 
the Armed Forces,” presents a very 
factual’ discussion and a keen analysis 
of the need for procuring and retain- 
ing experienced lawyers in the Armed 
Forces. . 

I recently introduced a bill, S. 1165, 
which would accomplish much of what 
Mr. Rhyne has in mind. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue AMERICAN Bak ASSOCIATION’s PROGRAM 
FoR LAWYERS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 
D. C., chairman, House of Delegates, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, before the Judge 
Advocates Association and the Judge Advo- 
cate Chapter of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, March 27, 1957, Bolling Air Force 
Base Officers Club, Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

It is indeed a genuine pleasure to be here 
this evening and meet with you, the mem- 
bers of the Judge Advocates Association and 
the Judge Advocate Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers Association and your guests. I am 
familiar with and heartily endorse your fine 
seeking to explain to the organized 
needs of the Armed 
to the non- 
lawyers in the Armed Forces that the Amer- 
ican tradition requires for the citizen in 
uniform equal treatment with the citizen 


highest commendation for helping to bring 
about a broader and truer understanding of 
the relationship between the law and the 
man in uniform. 

s * e * * 


Because of your interest in the Armed 
Forces and affiliation of the Judge Advocates 
Association with the American Bar Associ- 


Appendix 


a fair professional recognition, including the 
same status with respect to rank and com- 
pensation as is presently granted doctors and 
dentists. This program resulted from a 
study which indicated that the military 
lawyer was not enjoying the professional 
prestige to which his educational attain- 
ment and comparable standing in the civil- 
ian community entitled him. 

I am happy to be able to further this ABA 
program because for many years I have been 
intimately acquainted with many lawyers in 
the military service and have learned much 
of their outstanding work for our country, 
about their problems and the discrimina- 
tions that exist against them. 

Because of this background it is my firm 
conviction that ABA’s program to sponsor 
legislation providing equality of rank, pay 
and other considerations for lawyers in mil- 
itary service is long Overdue. We in the 
organized bar have been too slow in recog- 
nizing and doing our duty here—a duty 
which if performed would result in great 
benefits to our country and to our profes- 
sion as well. Tonight I wish to discuss this 
important subject with you, review the facts 
as we understand them and enlist your aid 
in performing our duty. 

The relatively inferior status of the attor- 
ney in the military service, in my opinion, 
costs the United States Government many 
millions of dollars each year. In order to 
maintain peace in this world, it is essential 
that the military service obtain the greatest 
value for each dollar expended in its multi- 
billion-dollar procurement program. It must 
also obtain the highest possible morale for 
each member of its combat team. Military 
lawyers make a tremendous, though little 
recognized, contribution to these objectives. 
I would summarize the work of military 
lawyers which aids in achieving these objec- 
tives, as follows: ; 

1. Reviewing contract actions for legal suf- 
ficiency and rendering legal advice in the 
field of military procurement; assisting the 
Attorney General’s office in litigation cases 
which involve a military department; admin- 
istering laws relating to claims in favor of 
and against the United States Government; 
representing the military departments in 
contractual disputes; and handling patent 
and copyright matters concerned with 
weapon, transportation, and communication 
systems of the present and future; and 

2. Protecting the constitutional rights of 
our fighting men at home and abroad; 
rendering aid and assistance to the families 
of our fighting men; and assisting our fight- 
ing men in matters concerning marriage, 
divorce, wills, adoption, insurance, taxes, 
claims, landlord-tenant relations, and in 
many other fields. ; 

You could undoubtedly add many other 
duties to those I have listed, but these illus- 
trate the tremendous field of responsibility 
of the military lawyer. 

Our study reveals that there is an exces- 
sively high turnover rate among military 
lawyers. Most military lawyers can hardly 
wait to return to civilian life. In addition to 
its adverse effects on legal service and assist- 
ance, this high turnover rate is inordinately 
expensive in terms of travel costs for the 
officer, his dependents, and household effects; 
uniform allowances, and wasted man-hours. 
When one considers administrative process- 
ing, security checks, physical examinations, 
initiation of records, training, terminal leave, 
and travel to and from stations, it is obvious 





that the actual useful time of a 2- or 3-year 
man produces very little for the United States 


Government. Concurrently, the training 
period decreases the productivity of the ex- 
perienced military lawyer who trains the 
inexperienced military lawyer. 

I am familiar with the requirement that 
military lawyers perform certain functions 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice; 
with the requirement that a military lawyer 
must attend all trials of military personnel 
by foreign courts; and with some of the in- 
dividual service requirements for military 
lawyers to perform professional services in 
various administrative situations. It is ob- 
vious that if the mass exodus to civilian life 
of professionally qualified military lawyers 
is not stopped, the military services will not 
be able to comply with the law of the land 
in the manner contemplated by Congress. 

Let me emphasize a point, numerically 
the number of military lawyers on duty, 
while below that authorized, is not critical. 
However, experiencewise, the loss is stagger- 
ing. For, I am told that approximately 50 
percent of our military lawyers are inexperi- 
enced and only recently graduated from law 
school. 

Specifically, we must face up to the fact 
that lawyers do not desire to make a career 
of the military service because pf (1) inade- 
quate pay; (2) lack of promotion, and (3) 
lack of prestige. Because of the post-college 
years he must spend in law school and prep- 
aration for his bar examination, the military 
lawyer commences his career 3 to 4 years 
later than does his college contemporary in 
the line and most of the other staff corps. 
This causes him to remain permanently 
behind his contemporaries in both promo- 
tion and eligibility pay. It makes his 3 to 4 
years older upon reaching retirement eligi- 
bility. In the event he is retired for physical 
disability, his retirement pay at a given age 
is less—due to the longevity factor. All dur- 
ing his career the military lawyer loses up 
to 4 years’ longevity pay credit and receives 
approximately $50 per month less than his 
line officer contemporary. It should also be 
noted that military lawyers are required to 
finance their own professional educations. 

For these reasons primarily, because obvi- 
ously there are other reasons such as fre- 
quent moves and family life disruptions, 
assignment to station of choice, eliminations 
of nonlegal duty details such as OD, inven- 
tory officer, etc., young lawyers do not often 
seek @ military career. Since virtually every 
young lawyer gets out of the service as soon 
as his required tour of duty is completed, 
obviously he would not have come in at all 
if it were not for the fact that he owed 
some military obligation to his country. 
Thus, the Selective Service Act indirectly has 
the effect of drafting young lawyers for the 
military legal departments. Senior military 
lawyers are being retired involuntarily each 
month. We are told that the majority of 
career military lawyers have indicated an 
intention to retire voluntarily at the end 
of 20 years’ service (when they first become 
eligible to retire) because of the dim outlook 
for promotion and pay increases. These de- 
parting officers are being replaced by young 
lawyers recently graduated from law school, 
who too, at the end of 2 or 3 years will also 
return to a more rewarding and lucrative 
civilian practice. 


The December 1956 issue of Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, states: “The aver- 
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age net income of lawyers engaged in all 
forms of legal practice was $10,220 in 1954.” 
If this trend continues, in a few years the 
only military lawyers remaining on active 
duty will be those who have just graduated 
from law school and have no legal experience. 
And, as I have stated many times previously, 
a young lawyer is not fully ready to practice 
law when he graduates from school. The gap 
between law in practice and law in the books 
has not been adequately bridged by our law 
schools. The young lawyer should serve an 
internship before actually practicing law. 
Yet in the military service young inexperi- 
enced lawyers represent the United States 
Government in matter concerning millions 
of dollars and in matters concerning the life, 
freedom, or death of our servicemen. Bril- 
liant as a young lawyer may be, without ex- 
perience and maturity he is not completely 
competent to be the adversary of the highly 
skilled and experienced counsel of many busi- 
ness interests, or to defend an accused 
against a murder or rape charge. There is 
no substitute for experience. Experienced 
lawyers must be retained in the military 
service. 

With regard to the possibility, often men- 
tioned, of utilizing greater numbers of civil- 
service lawyers, there are limits on the num- 
ber that can be utilized and more important, 
on the number that can be procured. In gen- 
eral, civilian lawyers in significant numbers 
can only be obtained in or near large popula- 
tion centers where they have professional and 
cultural advantages. When ciyil-service law- 
yers are employed, they usually receive higher 
pay (and their pay is also too low), and have 
shorter workjng hours than their military 
colleagues; they are also entitled to over- 
time pay and are not subject to military reg- 
ulations and responsibilities, change of as- 
signment, combat and operational orders, or 
overseas duty. 

Further, in accordance with the established 
policy of the American Bar Association, I 
believe that legal assistance should be kept 
as a military operation. The giving of per- 
sonal legal advice and assistance to service- 
men should be accomplished within the 
Armed Forces only by lawyers in uniform and 
not by civil-service employees. The utiliza- 
tion of civil-service lawyers is not the solu- 
tion to the problem of retaining more mili- 
tary lawyers on active duty. This most dis- 
turbing situation can be resolved only by 
furnishing sufficient incentives to encourage 
some of the well qualified younger lawyers 
to make a career of the military service. 

At the midwinter meeting of the house of 
delegates in Chicago last month, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at the suggestion of a 
great Vermont lawyer, Osmer C. Fitts, who I 
understand also is a director of your Judge 
Advocates Association, resolved: 

“Unless legislation is promptly enacted by 
the Congress which will provide realistic, 
scientific pay schedules for all members of 
the armed services sufficient to provide the 
incentive to Keep competent officers and 
technical enlisted men on a career basis, thus 
saving huge sums now lost by the rapid turn- 
over of highly trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in all branches of the armed services, 
then this association considers it essential to 
provide compensation along the lines of Sen- 
ate bill No. 1165 and H. R. 4786, of the 85th 
Congress, ist session, for members of the 
legal profession serving with the armed 
services commensurate wtih the special pro- 
fessional pay schedule now available to the 
other learned professions.” 

I have been informed that the Cordiner 
committee recommendations, which are re- 
ferred to by implication Tn the ABA resolu- 
tion, were released late yesterday. While I 
have not seen these recommendations I have 
heard a lot about them. From what I have 
heard, grave doubts exist in my mind that 
adoption by Congress of the Cordiner com- 
mittee recommendations would solve the 
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problem of retaining career lawyers in the 
military services. The proposed pay rates of 
the Cordiner committee are too low in the 
critical grades of lieutenant, captain, and 
major to be of sufficient help in the military 
legal career field. It is interesting to note 
that the Cordiner committee recognized that 
special incentive pay would still be necessary 
to procure and retain medical and dental offi- 
cers, and hence supports medical incentive 
pay as a continuing means for attracting and 
obtaining an adequate supply of dental and 
medical officers. There is no doubt that this 
premise is equally applicable to military 
lawyers. The preservaiton of basic legal 
rights is just as essential to the well being 
and morale of the citizen in uniform as 
medical or dental care. 

Senate bill No. 1165 and H. R. 4786 which 
provide for the procurement of judge advo- 
cates and law-specialist officers for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, go a long 
way toward solving this whole problem. In 
addition to professional pay, they provide 
for additional service credit and early pro- 
motion to place military lawyers on an equal 
footing with their contemporaries in the 
service. Surveys among members of the bar 
reveal that enactment into law of S. 1165 


and H. R. 4786 will procure more desirable - 


experienced lawyers for a military career and 
also induce desirable military lawyers to 
remain on active duty as careerists. It is 
pertinent to notice that Congress solved 
a similar problem concerning military ca- 
reer doctors and dentists with the passage 
of the Medical and Dental Career Incentive 
Act of April 30, 1956. 

On February 7, 1957, Senate bill No. 1093 
and H. R. 4787 bills providing in part for 
each Judge Advocate General to serve in 
the rank of lieutenant general or vice ad- 
miral, were introduced by the Honorable 
Strom THuURMOND and the Honorable Dr- 
Wirt Hype, respectively. These bills come 
within the principles of the American Bar 
Association’s resolution. In addition to rais- 
ing the prestige of the military lawyer, the 
Judge Advocate General would be receiving 
only his just due. Each of the three Judge 
Advocates General acts as the senior mem- 
ber of one of the world’s largest law firms. 
For example, let us look at the responsi- 
bilities of just one of these Judge Advo- 
cates General. He supervises a force of over 
1,300 lawyers, 500 enlisted personnel and 
1,100 civilian employees, such as stenogra- 
phers, court reporters, clerks, and the like, 
employed in approximately 400 different legal 
offices throughout the world. During a nor- 
mal year, his service will prosecute in the 
name of the United States more criminal 
cases (37,697 in 1956) than are filed by the 
Attorney General in the United States dis- 
trict courts. With few exceptions, these 
cases will be defended by military lawyers 
and the records of these trials will be judi- 
cially reviewed by various appellate agen- 
cies within the structure of his department. 
This tremendous responsibility in the field 
of criminal law is equaled if not surpassed 
by many facets of his civil law responsi- 
bilities—claims, military affairs, patents, liti- 
gation, and procurement. counseling. 

Because the Government is a self-insurer, 
it does not carry public liability on its 
ships, vehicles, or aircraft. Yet, at times 
these instrumentalities have accidents and 
cause damage and personal injury. The 
responsibility for the adjudication and set- 
tlement of claims for damages arising from 
military activities is vested in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department of the service 
concerned. In effect, the Judge Advocate 
General supervises a large casualty insurance 
company. 

Through personal friendships with Judge 
Advocates General—who, like all other law- 
yers, talk about their work—lI have learned 
of other phases of their duties and respon- 
sibilities such as rendering thousands of 
formal legal opinions annually to com- 
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manders and their staffs concernine j 
diction, military and civilian personne) ),, 
administrative law, criminal law. aienes 
and divorce, international law, foreicy |... 
and other subjects. 

The Judge Advocate General's Office ofte; 
represents its service in matters before the 
tribunals of the United States Patent Office 
and assists the Department of State in . 
dealings with eight foreign governments wit), 


uris. 


en law, 


which our Government has entered into pat- 
ent exchange agreements. Authority to set- 
tle claims for the unlicensed use of inven. 


tions by the Government has been delegate, 
to the Judge Advocate General. , 

The Office of the Judge Advocate Genera] 
assists in representing the Government . 
cases resulting in litigation when the ingj- 
vidual service is concerned. These cases have 
involved bankruptcy, receivership, abo; 
public utilities, taxation, admiralty, em. 
ployees compensation, torts, subpenas, anq 
procurement of witnesses. I can testify from 
personal experience of some 20 years on the 
other side of various matters that a good job 
is constantly being done by military lawyers 

Military lawyers are required to review cer. 
tain procurement actions for legal suff. 
ciency. In fiscal year 1956, military lawyers 
of one of the services reviewed for lega| 
sufficiency procurements valued at more than 
$7 billion and rendered legal services in ap. 
proximately 15,000 procurement actions. 
Military lawyers write and review contracts. 
render advice to contracting and purchasing 
officers of the United States Government 
They try cases before the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals in matters of 
contractual disputes wherein the Govern- 
ment’s opponents are represented by the 
best legal talent which business corporations 
can obtain. 

Overseas, in addition to routine lega! 
duties, our military lawyers are engaged in 
leasing real estate for the United States 
Government and protecting our “Government 
in tax matters. Thus, they must be ac- 
quainted with not only our real property 
and tax laws, but also with companion laws 
of foreign nations. As one example of a new 
field of law, Air Force military lawyers re. 
cently assisted in the writing of the agree- 
ments between the United States and Spain 
for air leases there. More and more fre- 
quently military lawyers are called upon to 
assist in on-the-spot negotiating with for- 
eign nations. 

For the above reasons, it can easily be seen 
that the responsibilities of the Judge Advo- 
cate General are equal to those of his civilian 
counterparts in business and industry, and 
are in fact, equal to those of the incumbents 
of positions which already have been allo- 
cated the rank of lieutenant general and vice 
admiral. 

The American Bar Association is now pre- 
paring proposed legislation to implement that 
portion of the report to Congress of the 
Hoover Commission which, concerns the 
establishment of a JAG Corps in the Navy. 
This organization would be similar to the 
other Navy Staff Corps while yet paralleling 
the Army JAG Corps and the Air Force 
JAGD. Physicians, dentists, civil engineers, 
and chaplains have their professional staf 
units. It appears that the only way in which 
a strong professional spirit can be regained 
by lawyers in the Navy, with consequent 
benefit to the service, is by establishing 4 
staff corps or its equivalent for legal specia- 
lists which would assure opportunities for 
career development in their profession. It 
is particularly important that the Navy 
Judge Advocate General and his assistanis 
be selected from such a corps. 

I would not feel as strongly as I do con- 
cerning the critical need for procuring ant 
retaining professionally qualified military 
lawyers on active duty, if it were not for ths 
same concern being expressed by nonlawye 
who know the true value of military lawye 
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to the United States Government. It is most 


reassuring to have seen letters from military 
commanders who are not lawyers, which 
strongly confirm our concern with the con- 
tinuing loss of experienced attorneys from 
“ oe the indulgence of those of you—alas 
ton tew_—-who are active in and cognizant of 
the many specific activities of the American 
par Association, may I point out exactly 
where our bar association is striving to do 
some — in collaboration with the 
services 
Soa are we deeply concerned with the 
problem of status and recognition and com- 
pensation of the lawyers as a member of the 
armed services—the special. charge of our 
special committee on lawyers in the armed 
services, but we also try to keep current in 
the tion of justice within the 
‘armed services through our special com- 
mittee on military justice, and ever since the 
establishment of the legal assistance pro- 
gram during World War II we have enthusi- 
astically collaborated upon that program 
through our special committee on legal as- 


ieee two host associations here tonight 
have through their members almost always 
supplied the greater part if not all the per- 
sonnel for the-members of this committee of 


This is not the first APA fight to eliminate 
a glaring injustice in the field of public 
service. I served as General Counsel of the 
Federal Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries. There, our hearings re- 
vealed a most shocking picture of enormous 
loss to the public- because of low pay for 
Members of the and Federal judges. 
The evidence revealed that these positions 
of important public service could not always 
attract or keep the most able men of our 
Nation because of the low pay scales then in 
existence. You know that Congress did 
that Commission’s recom- 
ene ¢hiefly because the ABA mobi- 
lized the support of the public through a 
which carried the facts to the 
.. On the problem of which I speak 
tonight a similar job must be done. The 
people do not know the facts—not yet. But 
they will. I am informed that local bar 
associations representing attorneys from 
every part of the United States are already 
considering resolutions strongly endorsing 
Senate bills S. 1093 and S. 1165, and their 
eounterparts in the House, H. R. 4786 and 
4787. This stimulus flows from ABA action 
and is a first step in the right direction. 

For years ABA has fought for adequate 
pay for Federal hearing examiners and for 
the elimination of inequities in their pay 
scales. I served as counsel for the Federal 
Trial Examiners Conference in litigation 
which served to push the agencies into ac- 
cepting essential reforms. And there the 
battle is not yet won because’ the highest 
pay scale is, like that of military lawyers, 
still too low for the duties and responsibili- 


_ties performed. 


We in the ABA are also fighting now for 
broad improvements in the whole legal serv- 
ice of the Federal Government. Here, too, 
the organized bar has neglected its plain 
duty too long. . 

All of these for improvement of 
the public service fit in with the general ABA 
program to strengthen the whole of the 
legal profession. Such a is essen- 
tial if our profession is to fulfill its duties 
and ob im the critical age of crisis 
in which we live. These programs are re- 
ferred to here in order to demonstrate to 
you in soldier’s language that the organized 
legal profession is on the march. 

These efforts we are making to enhance the 
status and increase the pay of the lawyer in 
uniform are not motivated solely by selfish 
motives—although such motives are quite 
legitimate. Our interest is broader, and ex- 
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tends to the public at large. We believe that 
one of the most vital interests of the public 
at large is to have a strong legal profession 
in our country. All over the world today 
the battle is going.on to determine whether 
freedom and individual rights will survive. 
Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me 
death” has taken on new meaning in a world 
where our chief adversary denies individual 
liberty and glorifies the all-powerful State. 
In today’s world the legal profession is one 
of the strongest bulwarks on the side of in- 
dividual liberty. From the time of our Gov- 
ernment’s inception to the present zenith of 
its power, lawyers have been the chief 
creators and defenders of individual liberty. 
Despite occasional public misunderstanding 
of the role of the lawyer, the American legal 
profession has never shirked its duty to pro- 
vide legal defense for unpopular causes and 
persons. You and I as lawyers are aware 
that the protection of individual rights and 
liberties is as important and essential to 
our country as is the maintenance of our 
military might and our economic well-being. 
We know also that for the legal profession to 
continue to fulfill its historic role as the 
protector of individual rights it must jeal- 
ously guard its dignity and prestige and— 
let us not be too modest to state it—be will- 
ing to insist that its members be rewarded 
financially as befits their profession’s im- 
portant status im our society. For I do 
strongly believe that in a strong legal pro- 
fession lies the liberty of the people of the 
United States and in the liberty of the peo- 
ple of the United States lies the hope of the 
world. 





The Soviet Attitude Toward Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the people of the Western World 
one of the greatest riddles of Soviet 
communism will always remain its atti- 
tude toward the late Dictator Josef 
Stalin. ; 

It is a paradox that a man who can 
be accused of some of the most horrible 
erimes in history can still be honored 
by the very men making the accusa- 
tions. That is precisely what has hap- 
pened. 

This situation is admirably summed 
up this morning by the distinguished 
historian ‘and commentator, William 
Henry Chamberlin, in an article in the 
Wall Street Journal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of 
March 29, 1957] 

STALIN’s GHost: IT Stitt Haunts His KrEM- 
LIN Hers AS THEY VACILLATE BETWEEN 
CONDEMNING AND VINDICATING His CRIMES 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The ghost of Josef Stalin dies hard. Ever 
since Soviet Communist Party boss, Khru- 
shchev, delivered his sensational indictment 
of the dead dictator a little over a year ago, 
Soviet official comment has vacillated be- 
tween condemnation and vindication of 
Stalin. 
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At the moment the trend toward vindica- 
tion seems to be gaining. For example, 
“Pravda” marked the fourth anniversary of 
Stalin’s death early this month by calling 
him “an outstanding revolutionary, a de- 
voted Marxist-Leninist theoretician and a 
great organizer.” 

Even Khrushchev, the man who delivered 
the devasting expose of many (by no means 
all) of Stalin’s acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, has been speaking of the deceased 
tyrant in milder accents of late. And sev- 
eral major developments—the revolt in Hun- 
gary, the demand for more national freedom 
in Poland, the breaking away of a number of 
individual. left-wing intellectuals from the 
international Communist movement—are re- 
lated in some degree to Stalin’s rule as de- 
nounced by Khrushchev. 


Within the Soviet Union the immediate re- 
action to these developments was to stiffen 
party discipline, to close ranks and to sus- 
pend, for the time being at least, incon- 
venient discussion of Stalin’s shortcomings. 
Yet it would seem difficult, if not impossible, 
to erase from the memory and conscious- 
ness of Communists in and out of the Soviet 
Union the impact of such grim phrases as 
fill Khrushchev’s report: 





PROLONGED TORTURES 


“Rudzutak who spent 10 years in Tsarist 
prisons was broken in 3 months * * * Mon- 
strous falsification of cases * * * Execu- 
tions and arrests increased tenfold in a 
year * * * Prolonged tortures * * * The 
most brutal torture and oppression * * * 
‘Tormented from the time of my arrest until 
I began to write nonsense’ * * * Thousands 
executed without trial * * * ‘Everything 
has it limits, my torture has reached its ex- 
treme’ ° * © 

And Khrushchev brought out beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the ferocious terror 
which raged in the rank of the ruling Com- 
munist Party itself in the thirties took place 
with Stalin’s full knowledge and sanction. 
He cited cases where Stalin personally gave 
orders for extorting confessions by any and 
all means of physical pressure. 

No anti-Communist survivor of a Soviet 
concentration camp could have composed a 
darker and more sweeping indictment of 
Stalin’s methods of rule than did Stalin’s 
lieutenant, Khrushchev. One would have 
imagined that after these facts had been 
brought to light, Stalin would have been 
thrown with ignominy out of the Soviet 
pantheon. In a sense this was what hap- 
pened in Hungary, where Stalin’s huge statue 
was the first target of the insurgents, and in 
Poland, where the comparatively few places 
which had been named in Stalin’s honor have 
now been renamed. 

But in the Soviet Union retributive con- 
demnation seems to have fallen considerably 
short of what might have seemed the clear 
implications of Khrushchev’s indictment. 
Stalin’s embalmed corpse still lies in state 
with Lenin’s. The Stalingrads, Stalinabads, 
Stalinos—towns which asSumed some variant 
of the dictator’s name—have not been re- 
christened. And, although there has been no 
return to the fulsome adulation that pre- 
vailed during the dictator’s lifetime, it has 
now become more fashionable to dwell on 
Stalin’s alleged merits than to pursue further 
the subject of his crimes. 

Evén at the time of Khrushchev’s speech 
two significant reservations could be noted. 
First, the concluding verdict seemed out of 
line with the gravity of the charges. Accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, Stalin had been guilty of 
crimes suggestive of the worst tyrants in 
history, of Nero and Ivan the Terrible. But 
this nightmare of wholesale arrests, false 
confessions extorted by torture and execu- 
tions, often of veteran Communists, was 
euphemistically set down to Stalin’s cult of 
personality. 
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Second, the indictment was highly selec- 
tive. Stalin was called to account for what 
he had done to Communists and to leaders of 
the Red army. His claim to military infalli- 
bility was questioned; serious political and 
military errors in the conduct of the war 
against Germany were admitted for the first 
time. 

FOUR TERRIBLE YEARS 

But many of Stalin’s most ruthless acts 
were not mentioned at all. Stalin himself 
once remarked in a wartime conversation 
with Winston Churchill, that the stresses of 
war had not been as bad as the collective 
farm struggle, about which the Soviet dic- 
tator, after giving 10 million as the number 
of resisting peasants affected, said: “It was 
terrible. Four years it lasted.” 

During those 4 years hundreds of thou- 
sands of families of the more well-to-do peas- 
ants, the so-called kulaks, were uprooted, de- 
prived of all their property and sent to slave 
labor in remote northern timber camps and 
new industrial centers. Several million peas- 
ants perished of famine in the winter and 
spring of 1932-33. 

Khrushchev did not mention these cruel- 
ties. Nor did he refer to the mass deporta- 
tions from Poland and the Baltic States or to 
the massacre of some 15,000 Polish war pris- 
oners in the Katyn Forest and elsewhere or 
to the institution of a gigantic system of 
forced labor concentration camps. Nor was 
there any reference in Khrushchev’s speech 
to the blotting off the map of several of the 
Soviet nationality republics and areas where 
the people were considered too sympathetic 
with the incoming Germans in World War II. 
Recently the Soviets announced that some of 
these groups had been reinstated. 

It is easy to understand why the indict- 
ment of Stalin’s crimes was so selective and 
why the verdict, “cult of personality,” was so 
inadequate in the light of the factual alle- 
gations. Khrushchev and his associates are 
all Stalin’s men, brought up in his school, 
profiting from many of his acts of ruthless- 
ness, and ready to repeat these acts when 
they feel the situation demands it, as the 
suppression of the Hungarian movement for 
freedom showed. 

ALTERNATING APPRAISAL 


There have been and probably will continue 
to be zigzags in the official appraisal of Stalin, 
periods of criticism alternating with periods 
of rehabilitation. But, there ts too much 
continuity in the Soviet system to enable its 
present leaders to make a clean, conclusive 
break with Stalin and Stalinism. 

That can come only when there is a far 
more fundamental change in the Soviet 
regime than there has been during the 4 
years since the death of Stalin. Meanwhile 
the ghost of the dead dictator will continue 
to haunt his heirs. 


Capitalizing on the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the March 27, 1957, Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., entitled, 
“Capitalizing on the Capitol.” This arti- 
cle was written by Mr. Francis H. Buffum, 
who is an outstanding New Hampshire 
citizen, and both an author and an 
authority on historical matters pertain- 
ing to New Hampshire. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPITALIZING ON THE CAPITOL 
(By Francis H. Buffum) 


The ancients pictured “opportunity” as 
@ minor, but very important, deity. In view 
of a decision which is about to be made here 
in the capital city of New Hampshire, this 
writer takes the occasion to recall said deity 
from obscurity, dust him off and proclaim 
his importance. 

The unique feature of this demigod is the 
forelock on his otherwise bald head. In his 
course through life he is said to approach, 
at one time or another, every man, group and 
leader of men, and especially when im- 

,portant decisions are pending. But only 
those who grasp him by the forelock can get 
the priceless service he has to offer. So 
it will be with those who are charged with 
planning for the future in respect to the 
land and buildings necessary to house city 
and State governments here and accommo- 
date the Federal Government, at least to the 
extent of a central site for a riew post office 
building when that becomes necessary. 

I believe this matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance and interest to warrant a brief résumé 
of our State capitol buildings and what 
they point toward in future expansion and, 
it is to be hoped, consolidation. It appears 
that the New Hampshire provincial assembly 
(the legislative embryo from which the gen- 
eral court of New Hampshire grew) met at 
first in the taverns of Portsmouth, and later 
in the courthouses of Portsmouth and 
Exeter. 

When John Wentworth, the last royal gov- 
ernor, fled from Portsmouth in 1775, Exeter 
became the seat of State government and 
remained so for 6 years. From 1782 to 1808 
the legislature met in eight different cities 
and towns in Portsmouth, Exeter, Dover, 
Charlestown, Amherst, Hanover, Hopkinton 
and Concord. Finally, it came to Concord to 
stay, although Salisbury and .Boscawen 
wanted it. The first session in Concord was 
held in the Old North’ Meeting House in 
1782 on ground now occupied by the Walker 
school. From 1780 to 1819 its sessions were 
held in the new town house built where 
the Merrimack County Court House now 
stands. But our then slowly growing State 
government found its quarters in the Con- 
cord Town House inadequate, and after a 
hectic contest settled upon the present site 
for a State house. This location for our 
capitol has been contested only once, so far 
as the writer knows. That was in 1909 when 
Manchester made a strong bid for its re- 
moval to that city. 

The original Capitol Building was com- 
pleted in 1819. It was only two stories high 
and limited in breadth and depth to the east 
side of the present building. By 1863 this 
building also had become inadequate, and 
another story, together with dome and pil- 
lared portico were added, and interior 
changes made. 

During the next 44 years another chapter 
in the story of growth in State government 
and inadequacy of housing it was written, 
and closed as the previous chapter did. An 
addition to the old building “as amended” 
was made on its west or State Street side. 
Finally, in 1938 the present State Office 
Building, or Annex as it is better known, 
was erected. 

Let it be noted that the word “finis” has 
not yet been entered on the record, for today 
much of our State government is scattered 
here and there in the city of Concord. The 
necessity for housing existing State depart- 
ments outside the original Capitol Building 
and Annex is evident. What is not so evi- 
dent, but still real, is the desirability of 
bringing them together in one compact area 
for the benefit of those who seek their serv- 
ices as well as for economy of operation. 
However, the immediate question as I see it is 
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not whether either the State or Federa) ooy. 
ernment is ready at this time to put up , 
new building; but whether the block now o-. 
cupied by Parker School and the Unitariay 
Church is to be held as public rather thay 
private property. 7 

While serving as State House guide I wa; 
impressed by what I heard one day from , 
far westerner who was touring New Englang 
in a study of public buildings and their sites 
He was one of a commission chosen to pro. 
duce a plan for undoing the hodge-podge job 
done in the environs of the State House. “1, 
could have been done at reasonable cos: 
by foresight and timely action,” he saiq 
“But private interests moved in, and when 
we finally decided to have a Capitol Building 
and grounds worthy of our State, with a)- 
lowance for future growth, the cost was 
enormous.” “You have a very beautify! 
civic square here,” he continued. “1 hope 
you keep it so.” Whether or not it is kept 
an unbroken civic square may be decided a; 
the meeting of the school board on Aprij 
1, and at a meeting of the city council op 
April 8. “Opportunity” will have come anq 
gone unless it is grasped then by the fore. 
lock and held until the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Concord and the State of New Hamp- 
shire can be learned. 


Postal Pay Increase for Postal Employ. 
ees Living in Localiiies of Over 500,000 
Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 6453, a bill to provide 
cost of living increases in the compen- 
sation of postal employees living in local- 
ities of 500,000 population or more. 

This bill would provide a salary adjust- 
ment for postal employees living in 
metropolitan urban areas, which areas 
have much higher living costs than rural 
areas. In the bill, postal employees of 
any incorporated area and-its surround- 
ing suburbs whose population exceeds 
500,000 or more, as disclosed by the 1950 
census, shall receive an increase in their 
existing rate of basic compensation of 
20 percent per annum, and employees 
paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at 
an equivalent additional hourly rate. 

The Hoover Commission has made ex- 
tensive studies in the matter of postal 
wages, has clearly seen the need to in- 
crease postal remuneration, and has so 
advised Congress. Since the Commis- 
sion submitted its report the financial 
plight of the postal worker has been as- 
gravated, and thus, a more realistic solu- 
tion to his problem has become more 
urgent. 

The need for a raise by the city postal 
employees in metropolitan areas—and 
especially in the Chicago area—is most 
forcefully brought out by the cost-of- 
living statistics. According to the 
United States Department of Labor Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, living costs hit 
an alltime high in Chicago in February 
of this year. The February living costs 
were 2.7 percent above a year ago and 
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the index for the same month was 121.5— 
the 1947-49 averages equaling 100. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Adolph Berger, of Chi- 
eago, the regional BLS Director, all 
major groups and services were up over 
February 1956. 

A great number of the employees of 
the postal service working in the Chi- 
cago area are at a disadvantage in their 
average workers’ income when compared 
with the average for the city as a whole. 
according to the U. S. News & World 
Report, February 15 issue, the average 


worker's income in Chicago was $4,816, 


which was an increase of 3.7 percent 
over a year ago. The difficulty of re- 
cruiting mew postal employees in the 
Chicago area and practically all other 
metropolitan areas has been tremen- 
dousiy magnified due to the low starting 
rate of salaries as compared with the 
average : 

Faced with the spiraling cost of living 
and the unfulfilled promises made on 
their behalf for a living wage increase 
in keeping with the inflationary times, 
many trained postal employees are leav- 
ing the postal service. This failure to 
‘retain a trained force compounds the 
cost of processing and expediting the 
mails. This is especially true in the 
large metropolitan cities with popula- 
tions of 500,000 or more. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover pointed out recently to the 
high cost of Government turnover when 
he said of Government service that 
“with inadequate pay for top executive 
skills and the uncertainties of promotion, 
our best employees become the easy re- 
cruits of private business.” 

I do not think it is necessary to go into 
a detailed analysis of the many items 
which increase the cost of living for city 
and urban postal employees. In my own 
city of Chicago the greatest majority of 
postal employees have a cost for trans- 
portation to and from work of anywhere 
from $8 to $30 per month, .and this in- 
cludes only -public transportation sys- 
tems. The cost of housing in Chicago 
is tremendous. Just the other day the 
Congress passed a bill for rural housing 
benefits for veterans. In the House the 
limit on mortgages was raised from 
$12,000 to $13,500, and this is supposed 
to represent from 80 to 90 percent from 
the value of the House. Where in the 
city of Chicago can one even begin to 
build a 5- or 6-room house for $15,000? 
Rental units for new houses in urban 
areas like Chicago run from $90 to $150 
per week. I could goon endlessly stating 
the much higher costs a postal employee 
faces in metropolitan areas over and 
above the rural areas. 

Today, in Chicago, the Post Office De- 
partment is begging for employees and 
a regular. distribution clerk is offered 


salary, 
which is approximately $70 per week. 
Realistically, the fact must be faced— 
m areas like Chicago—that high-school 
graduates coming out of school, in a 
great many positions, command the same 
Salary with no experience and no family 
obligations to take care of. 

The foregoing are pertinent and com- 
Manding reasons why the general pub- 
lic should give its full support to the 
legislation I propose. The expansion of 
Service and facilities necessary to cope 
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with the increasing population has over- 
burdened our postal worker. While it 
is true that automation has alleviated 
the daily work in the form of mechan- 
ized output, the need for better remun- 
eration remains. If the postal service 
of our great country is to properly serve 
all segments of our working society, a 
more realistic approach must be taken 
to better the situation of the postal 
employee. 

H. R. 6453 is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as a salary ad- 
justment for postal employees in those 
localities having high costs of living, each 
employee in the postal-field service resident 
or working in any incorporated or unin- 
corporated city, town, or other metropolitan 
area or locality, having a population of 
500,000 or more as disclosed by the 1950 
decennial census shall receive an increase 
in his existing rate of basic compensation 
of 20 percent per annum; except that em- 
ployees paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at an 
equivalent additional “hourly rate. 

Sec. 2. (a) No rate of basic compensation 
shall be reduced by reason of the operation 
of this act. 

(b) No postmaster, officer, or employee 
shall receive compensation at a rate in ex- 
cess of $19,000 per annum by reason of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this act. 





Federal Grants-in-Aid to States and 
Local Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Joker in Federal Grants,” 
from the March 29, 1957, issue of a prom- 
inent newspaper, the Camden, S. C., 
Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOKER IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


Federal grants-in-aid to the States and to 
local government—which are now made for 
all manner of purpose, running the gamut 
from airports to traveling libraries—are “the 
biggest con game in politics.” And it is an 
ever-expanding con game, which is currently 
adding $5 billion a year to our Federal tax 
bill. 

That is the opinion of a man who has had 
considerable experience with these grants- 
in-aid, Alfred E. Driscoll, former Governor of 
New Jersey. His account, written in collabo- 
ration with Charles Stevenson, appeared in a 
recent issue of the Reader's Digest. 

Governor Driscoll defines grants-in-aid as 
“nothing more than our own taxes which 
Federal bureaus distribute to States and 
localities for specified services, usually with 
the requirement that the recipients put up 
some matching cash.” In an earlier era, the 





grants involved comparatively small sums of 
money, and most of that was earmarked for 
roads. Today, by contrast they have become, 
in his words, “the fastest growing gimmick 
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in politics,” and they embrace some 50 dif- 
ferent programs. 

The grants have come in for heavy attack 
from authoritative quarters. The governors’ 
conferences have demanded their curtail- 
ment time and time again. The Commission 
on Intergovernmenta! Relations, created at 
President Eisenhower's request early in his 
first administration, came up with all kinds 
of evidence of waste. “Yet,” says Governor 
Driscoll, “pressure groups and politicians, 
lacking the ability or courage to sell their 
projects to their own hometown or home 
State constituents for financing at home, 
prevail upon Congress to hand out more and 
more Federal tax money.” 

There is, as the article makes clear, noth- 
ing “free” about this money. In the first 
place, Government rules concerning wages 
and other matters tend to run the costs up. 
Payments to contractors may be long de- 
layed, so bids are frequently increased to 
compensate for this. According to a Mis- 
souri official, “In most cases a community 
could build an adequate facility for less 
than its half-share of the Federal aid proj- 
ect.” Then there are so-called concealed 
costs, such as Federal administrative over- 
head. No one knows how big this total 
comes to, but an investigatory commission 
found that for every dollar granted for slum 
clearance, about 2244 cemts went for Federal 
overhead and the figure for low cost hcusing 
is estimated at 39.9 cents. 

Governor Driscoll disputes the claim that 
the grant money goes to areas so poor they 
can’t supply their own essential services. 
He says, “Since qualifying for a grant usually 
means putting up matching funds, the big- 
gest returns go to those States which re- 
pudiate economy and, at the sacrifice of real 
requirements, put the bulk of their cash into 
Washington-blessed programs designed to 
produce handouts at the expense of some- 
body else.” 

The root-trouble of the grant-in-aid con- 
cept seems to have been well summed up by 
our own James F. Byrnes in these words: 
“Whenever a State or county receives a grant 
which officials can spend without the respon- 
sibility of collecting the money by taxes, you 
are certain to have extravagance.” Governor 
Driscoll quotes that and concludes, “Let us 
destroy this free-money myth before it 
destroys us.”’ 





Born in Slavery 106 Years Ago, Louis 





Burns Held Present Generation 
Weaker—but Wiser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a respected 
citizen of East St. Louis, Ill., died Sun- 
day last—less than 3 weeks short of his 
106th birthday. 

His name—Louis Burns. 

Louis Burns lived through a changing 
world. He began life as a slave. He had 
many pleasant remembrances and he 
had memories of the worse things that 
men can do to each other. . 

He was very young when the shackles 
of slavery were unloosed. He spent 
most of his life as a freeman who con- 
tributed much to his family and asso- 
ciates through good example and sage 
advice. He was an industrious, hard- 
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working man—the kind who makes a 


valuable citizen in any community. 


Mr. Burns lived over such a long span 
of years that he had the opportunity to 
Of the 
present he gave this appraisal: “This 


observe several generations. 


generation is weaker—but wiser.” 


Born in slavery, Louis Burns lived a 
full life that came to an end among his 
free people, mourned by a community 


which admired and loved him. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I herewith in- 
clude an article which appeared on page 
1 of the East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal of 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957: 
Born IN SLAVERY, Man, 105, Dres 


Louis Burns, who was born in slavery and 
probably was the oldest area resident is dead. 


He would have been 106 on April 12. 


Mr. Burns, who was blind and in failing 
health the last 2 years, died at 10:20 p. m. 
Sunday at home at 1308 Market Avenue of a 


cerebral hemorrhage. 
Funeral arrangements are 
The Green Funeral Home has charge. “ 


Mr. Burns was born on a plantation near 
Regarding 
his age, he often said, "It ain’t-my goodness 
that has kept me alive, but the goodness of 


New Madrid, Mo., April 12, 1851. 


the Lord.” 


He was noted for colorful remarks. Asked 
last April how it feels to be 105, Mr. Burns 
said: "It don’t feel any different, but I wish 
I was 100 again, then I could move around 


more and do things.” 


Asked to compare his generation with the 
present generation, he summed it up by say- 
ing “This generation is weaker—but wiser.” 


REMEMBERS HISTORICAL FIGURES 


As late as his 105th birthday the former 
slave could recall his days as a youth on the 
He also remem- 
bered meeting such historical figures as 
Gens. Ston.wall Jackson, Robert E. Lee, and 


the Missouri plantation. 


Ulysses S. Grant. 


Less rlecsant remembrances included the 
wtupping post present on every plantation, 


knife duels, cockfighting, and dogfighting. 


Mr. Burns came to East St. Louis in 1910 
and started work in a packinghouse. .He 
then worked for a roofing firm and finally 
the Alton & Southern Railroad. He retired 
from this firm in 1939 because of failing 


eyesight. 


An accurate count of his. living descend- 
ants is impossible according to his son Ora 
Burns, of East St. Louis. At the last count, 
in addition to 7 children, he had 26 grand- 
and 6 


children, 48 great-grandchildren, 
great-great-grandchildren. 


Mr. Burns’ wife, Parthina, died in 1948 


at the age of 84. 


The surviving children are* Mrs. Addie 
Janes, 70, of Fireworks Station; Mrs. Marcella 
Garner, 69, of East St. Louis; Leonard Burns, 
64, of St. Louis; Mrs. Gussie Hendricks, 62, 
of East St. Louis; Mrs. Blanch Harrell, 60, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Leola Brooks, 58, 
of East St. Louis; and Ora Burns, 52, of East 


St. Louis. 
Jury Service of Basic Importance in 
Maintaining Ideal of Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 


incomplete. 
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editorial pages in Texas is that of the 
Waco News-Tribune. Recently this 
great Central Texas paper commented 
forcefully on a statement by the State 
bar regarding the fundamental impor- 
tance of the right of trial by jury. 

I ask unanimous consent that this elo- 
quent expression by the State Bar of 
Texas and the comment of the Waco 
News-Tribune be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
containing the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Waco News-Tribune of March 20, 

1957] 
Ir Is Important To KEEP IN MIND THE IDEAL 
OF JUSTICE 

The State bar of Texas has put into words 
the essence of why citizens ought to respond 
to the call of jury service. It goes this way: 

“My forefathers wrested my right to serve 
as a juror from ‘tyrants. 

“Under our law no one’s life, liberty, or 
property can be taken without due process 
of law. 

“Trial by Jury is our basic right. All who 
seek their day in court should have a fair 
hearing. They will get it from me. 

“I will not ask to be excused from jury 
service except in emergency. 

“On my oath I will well and truly try each 
case before me, and a true verdict render 
under the law given me by the judge and the 
evidence introduced at the trial—without 
fear, favor, or hope of reward. 

“I will listen closely, with open mind to all 
of the testimony, instructions, and argu- 
ments. I will not make up my mind until 
all the facts are in and the judge has in- 
structed the jury on the law. 

“I will search for the truth regardless of 
wealth or poverty, friendship or enmity, of 
any party or witnesses. 

“To someone my decision may mean the 
difference between freedom or imprisonment, 
poverty or wealth. 

“Justice, once but a dream, is a reality 
when I, as a juror, do my full duty. No act 
of mine shall bring shame to our system of 
liberty under the law.” 

This is an expression of the ideals of jury 
service. Perhaps if citizens fixed that ideal 
in their minds, the inconveniences, the dis- 
comforts, the confusions, and delays involved 
in answering the rolicall on a jury panel 
would be submerged. For the other side of 
the picture, we can refer the lawyers and 
judges to a cogent article written not long 
ago by Associate Justice W. St. John Gar- 
wood of the Texas Supreme Court. Mr. Jus- 
tice Garwood accurately described the lack 
of perfection in the historic ways of treating 


prospective jurors, of handling juries in civil - 


cases and in generally obscuring the jury 
ideal in actual practice. 

By continuing to discuss our judicial sys- 
tem, we may generate ideas that cau lead to 
improvements in the interests of truc justice. 
The feelings and surroundings of the jurors 
play a part. The endless hairsplitting de- 
lays in the law play a part. Devotion to the 
ideal can motivate the solutions. 


The United States and Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


Friday, March 29, 1957 
Mr.” CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in 


dent, one of the outstanding newspaper Miami Springs, Fla., there is published a 
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newspaper called the Americas Daj), 
mostly for Latin Americans. " 

On Tuesday, March 26, 1957, ang 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957, editoria, 
were published in that paper entitleg 
respectively, “The United States an, 
Latin America” and “What Benefits Cap 
the United States Obtain From a Pop; 
Latin America?” . 

I ask unanimous consent that the eqj- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editoria}s 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

{From the Americas Daily, Miami Springs 
Fla., of March 26, 1957.| 


THe UNITEep STATES AND LATIN Amenica 


Too often, almost continuously, we hear 
semidogmatic references—even with assur. 
ances of infalibility—about the 170 million 
human beings, soon to reach the 200 million 
figure, that Constitute Latin America. The 
opinions expressed about these extremely 
rich regions, that hold the key to the future 
are dictated by individual or collective reac. 
tions generally determined by vested ip. 
terests. 

The 20 nations located south of the border 
have a powerful role at present, even though 
relative if compared with their fantastic fy. 
ture potential. 

Latin American potentialities are indeeq 
underestimated, not only in the United 
States but, even if in a smaller extent, in the 
proper Latin American countries as well. 
The realities buried beneath the mountains 
of in their fertile valleys greatly exceed the 
most flattering calculations voiced in the 
Capital cities of the respective countries, 
Those mountains and those valleys contemp- 
tuously bounce the opinions that about them 
are expressed abroad and within the national 
confines; because their resources lie unknown 
in their true and incalculable value. 

Latin America represents the future in 
the Western Hemisphere. Should there be 
no need for continental interdependence and 
if we could Uhfortunately talk about isola- 
tion ,instead of unity, the United States 
would stand for the present. 

But since the spirit of continental soli- 
darity has to prevail at all times, and this 
solidarity should categorically be based on 
cooperation between the present and the fu- 
ture—the United States and Latin America, 
respectively—both have to move together, 
through a well planned coordination, toward 
one ultimate goal. 

Today the Latin American countries con- 
tribute very significantly to the preservation 
and progress of the greatness of the United 
States. The United States, in due time, will 
have to reciprocate accordingly to the Latin 
American nations. But both sides, sharing 
common ideals and interests, united by a 
common fate, should provide to themselves 
and to the world an example of the preval- 
ence of justice, of liberty, and of economic 
and social wellbeing. Along these lines, the 
development of Latin America will never 
mean the decadence of the United States. 
Latin Americans and North Americans to- 
gether will strengthen the formidable, con- 
structive and generous reality that America 
is, each contributing in the proportion per- 
mitted by the period and their historical 
circumstances. 

This unity cannot be brought forth by the 
geographical circumstances alone; neither 
can it be produced by the assurances of the 
experts nor the smiles of the Presidents, €x- 
diplomatic representatives. Presidents, &- 
perts and diplomats, united with other 
leaders of American nations, should direc! 
their efforts to achieve a more solid hem!- 
spheric unity based on human understand- 
ing, cultural relations and economic © 
operation. With these elements at han¢. 
the political ideal of democracy will have 
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a new birth, more vigorous than ever, to be 
enjoyed by our internal institutions and to 
offer & to Communist imperialism, 
a common enemy of the United States and 
Latin America, 


[From the Americas Daily, Miami Springs 
(Pla.), March 27, 1957] 

wat Benertrs CAN THE UNITED STATES 

OsTAIN FROM A Poor LATIN AMERICA? 

The question used as title for this editorial 
comment has only one answer: There are no 
penefits for the United States in a poor 

n ° 

ee not only this must be answered, be- 
cause, more important and more transcen- 
dental than that is to point out how much, 
how very much, damage for the United 
states, there is in a Latin America which is 
poor, within her wealth. Yes, poor within 
her wealth, because even if there are now 
multiple economic difficulties for the de- 
yelopment of her great resources, it is un- 
deniable that the vast Latin American region 
possesses immense wealth. 

In the strictly economic field, the United 
States needs the Latin American markets, 
in order to increase production and to ex- 


port to those 20 countries. But if they are’ 


not enjoying adequate economic conditions, 
it is very difficult for them, not to say im- 
possible, to import from the United States 
the products offered to international markets 
by industry in this great North American 
nation. 

ing military security of the people 
of the United States, it is well to take into 
consideration that economic prosperity in 
Latin America must determine its develop- 
ment in the increase of production, and that 
production must play, as it has already done, 
a very important role, almost decisive for the 
United States in times of war. If only when 
an emergency appears is that the machinery 
for production in Latin America is put to 
work, much time would be lost, and during 
a war the factor time may well signify victory 
or defeat. 

In the political and social field, economic 
crisis of the Latin American people creates 
a critical problem for the United States, be- 
cause, within such crisis, Communist agita- 
tion and infiltration find a propitious atmos- 
phere. 

Political stability, of course, is not deter- 
mined in absolute form by economic well- 
being. However, it is evident that such sta- 
bility could suffer serious setbacks as a con- 
sequence of the lack of economic equilibrium 
which, speaking in general terms, leads to 
social crisis, which is the gateway to com- 
munism, ; 

It is for this reason that the lack of eco- 
nomic development in Latin America is not 
only unprofitable, but it is greatly harmful, 
as much in trade as in the military and 
political fields for the United States. Natu- 
rally, this means that the leaders in the 
United States should channel their activities, 
according to circumstances, toward achiev- 
ing improvement of economic conditions in 
the 20 Latin American countries. 





Southwest Resenech Institnte Werks Te 
Save Water and Money _ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


. OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a just cause for pride among Texans 
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is the Southwest Research Institute, 
located at San Antonio. This institu- 
tion, staffed by a large group of out- 
standing scientists, is engaged, among 
numerous other activities, in research 
into ways and means of conserving our 
water supplies. 

Notable progress in this connection was 
the subject of comment in a recent edi- 
torial in the Dallas Times Herald, a 
leader among Texas newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
comment be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAVING OF WATER, MONEY FOoRECAST 


Texas, where the sun for 8 years of drought, 
has blazed over its parched lands, will wel- 
come the news issuing from the Southwest 
Research Institute in San Antonio whereby 
we learn it will soon be feasible to prevent as 
much as 45 percent of the enormous evapo- 
ration which loses nearly as much water each 
year as Texas uses. And, says the institute, 
the means whereby this may be achieved is 
both simple and inexpensive. 

The institute’s experiments are still going 
on but sufficient progress has been made to 
justify the announcement. The trick lies in 
covering surfaces of lakes and reservoirs with 
a filmy hydrocarbon, a petroleum derivative 
of the paraffin series known as hexadecanol. 
This film would be about the thickness of a 
molecule, sufficient to arrest evaporation yet 
permit oxygen to be exchanged between the 
atmosphere and the water. 

Hexadecanol is used by manufacturers of 
lipstick. The institute tests initially sought 
to guarantee that it would prove harmless 
not only to humans but to plant, animal, and 
fish life. United States public health officials 
agree with the findings of the institute, so 
soon all we will have to do is sit back and 
wait until sufficient supplies of the chemical 
will become available. The cost, says the 
institute, will be $1.60 to save each acre- 
foot—325,850 gallons. Certainly this should 
be worth a try. Its practical value would lie 
in the fact that, granting it works, the system 
would save us the cost of building a great 
number of reservoirs that otherwise would 
have to be constructed to catch and hold 
surface water for use. 
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Accounting by Members of Congress for 
Travel Expenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Shop Talk at 30,” written by 
Robert U. Brown, and published in the 
magazine Editor and Publisher for 
March: 23, 1957. The article deals with 
the subject of accounting by Members of 
Congress for travel expenses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHop Tax aT 30 
(By Robert U. Brown) 

The attention of Congress and of the 
American people has been turned on the 
subject of expense accounts because of Sen- 
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ate committee disclosures of questionable 
practices in the Teamsters Union. 

It would be a good idea if Senators and 
Congressmen found time to give a little 
thought to disclosure of their own expense 
accounts especially those incurred while 
junketeering at the taxpayer’s expense. This 
is not said to belittle the work of the present 
investigating committees or those that have 
traveled on Government business, but to 
suggest that here is an area of information 
that should be made the public’s business. 

Senator THEopoRE F. Green, of Rhode Is- 
land, is the only Member of Congress to 
reveal such an expense account in a long 
time. Recently returned from a tour to study 
economic and technical assistance in Africa, 
Senator GREEN reported in terms of French 
francs, Libyan pounds, Egyptian pounds, 
Ethiopian dollars, East African shillings, 
Moroccan francs, and United States dollars, 
and the total bill to the United States Treas- 
ury was $806.01. Whis covered overseas ex- 
penses of the Senator and a staff assistant, 
Alwyn V. Freeman, and not oceanic travel. 

As can be seen, the amounts involved in- 
dividually are not necessarily large. The 
total might be sizable. But the principle is 
important. 

Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, has 
urged a full accounting. He said “many 
Members of Congress who have traveled 
abroad * * * have said they would be glad 
to see the cloak of secrecy removed in order 
to prevent suspicion of those who have made 
these trips for constructive purposes and 
spent the money in conscientious manner.” 

But still there seems to be some reluctance 
to do so. 

Pat Munroe, correspondent for the Albu- 
querque Journal, has been conducting a one- 
man crusade at White House press confer- 
ences and elsewhere to obtain such disclo- 
sures on congressional junkets. After several 
tries in the past year he seems to have re- 
ceived assurance that the information will 
be forthcoming sometime in the future. 

President Eisenhower, at a recent press, 
conference, said: ‘There is no expenditure of 
public moneys, except only involving that 
where the public security itself is involved, 
that should not face the light of day any 
time any citizen inquires for it.” 

Subsequently, legislation has been intro- 
duced in Congress to require a full account- 
ing of funds used for congressional travel 
abroad. Whether anything will come of it, 
we don’t know. 

Mr. Munroe says in addition there are two 
laws which should be amended or repealed 
to require a public accounting of funds spent 
thereunder by executive departments. Last 
year the Pentagon quoted to him two laws 
as its reason for not giving out any informa- 
tion of this kind, citing section 1314 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 438) and section 502 (b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
850). 

He says the late Representative Thurmond 
Chatham, of North Carolina, sought a ruling 
from the General Accounting Office on these 
two laws and on December 17, the Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell, wrote: 

“Information regarding the purpose for 
which funds, made available under either of 
the two statutes concerned, were expended 
by congressional committees would have to 
be obtained from the committees involved.” 
And so far they won’t talk. 

“This reporter has written all committee 
chairmen of Congress,” Munroe writes, “ask- 
ing for the release of information on junket- 
ing and their responses can be summed up: 
*We’ll do it if everybody else does. But we’re 
not going to be the only ones dancing around 
the May Pole.’ 

“It goes entirely against human nature 
to suppose that a Member of Congress can 
be in any other than a vacation mood, in- 
stead of in a mood to make a thorough check 
of foreign spending, when he leaves this 
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country knowing he’s the free guest of the 
agencies he’s supposed to be inspecting. 
And that nobody will ever tell the folks back 
home about his big trip.” 

We won't go as far as Mr. Munroe does in 
suspecting that every Member of Congress 
who makes a trip abroad automatically lives 
high off the hog at the taxpayers’ expense. 
There may be some who do. But it is en- 
tirely possible that many, if not most, of 
the Senators and and. their 
staffs who go factfinding abroad do so on 
legitimate business and are conscientious 
about their expenditures. It would be fool- 
ish to deny, however, that there have been 
some excesses and some unjustified use of 
public funds in this direction. 

Therefore, it would be to the interests of 
all to have this information a matter of 
public record. In the interests of public 
confidence in Congress, good relations with 
other countries, and orderly procedure in the 
dispensation of Government funds, Congress 
should adopt legislation to reveal travel ex- 
penditures in detail. 

Most of the Members of Congress should 
have nothing to hide. Those that do should 
be brought to light, 


Importance of United States-Flag Ship- 
ping Between Great Lakes Ports and 
Foreign Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
there opened in Chicago a most impor- 
tant hearing before the Federal Mari- 
time Board. The hearing relates to ap- 
plications of 5 United States steamship 
lines for charters for Government-ap- 
proved service between Great Lakes 
ports and foreign lands. 

I have previously pointed out how es~ 
sential it is that the United States Gov- 
ernment give the go-ahead sign for 
American-flag shipping to serve lake 
ports and foreign ports. The quicker 
that ships flying our own flag can begin 
to gain experience on what is known 
as “essential trade route 32,” the stronger 
will be the United States merchant ma- 
rine in years to come when the St. Law- 
rence seaway is open with a 27-foot depth 
throughout. 

While we welcome the fine service 
rendered to us by foreign-flag ships, we 
are naturally especially interested in ade- 
quate service by our own United States- 
flag shipping. : 

I ask unanimous consent that a New 
York Times article of yesterday, describ- 
ing the current hearing, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prve Ser Liwes Seex Lakes Svussmirs— 
Unrrep States Orrns CHIcaco HEARING ON 
CHARTERS For Ercur Licur VEssELs mV 
RESERVE 
Cuicaco, March 28.—Five United States 

steamship lines sought charters for sub- 

sidized service between Great Lakes ports and 
foreign countries today. 
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Arguments supporting their applications 
were offered before Edward C. Johnson, exam- 
imer of the Federal Maritime Board. The 
hearings opened today. 

No vessels of the United States flag are 


March. 29 


still in the act of growth. All the other, 
have stopped, or continue to advance With 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceey. 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The Amer. 
ican struggles against the obstacles which 
nature opposes to him; the adversaries o; 
the Russian are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter 
civilization, with-all its arms. The conquest; 


of the American are therefore gained by the 


Government and are being 
serve merchant fleet. 

Pour other applicants for 
arguing their requests in the 
Court of Appeals Building: are: 
brandtsen Co., Inc.; United States Lines Co.; 
T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co.; and Einar 
Crown. 

Isbrandtsen has applied for 8 of the ships; 
United States Lines for 8; McCarthy Steam- 
ship for 4; and Crown for 2, 

GRACE ARGUES ITS CASE 


Grace representatives told the examiner 


crew pay scales, it was explained. 


Freedom Versus Servitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the leopard, 
Russia, has not. changed her spots in the 
last 122 years. Freedom was the objec- 
tive of the American struggle then as it 
is today. Servitude was the objective of 
Russia then, as it is today. Thus, the 
French humanist and traveler, Alexis De_ 
‘Foqueville, wrote in 1835 as follows: 

There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend toward 
the same end. I allude to the Russians and 


among nations, 
learned of their existencd 


All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 


upon 
personal interest to accomplish his pon 
and gives free scope to the: unguided strengty 
and common sense of the people; the Rus. 
sian centers all the authority of society in 
single arm. The principal instrument of the 
former is freedom; of the latter, servitude. 
Their starting points are different, and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 


_ geems marked out by the will of heaven to 


sway the destinies of half the globe. 


C. N. Florence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, 
I wish to offer my felicitations and best 
wishes to my good friend, C. N. Flor- 
ence, formerly of Corbin, Ky., in my own 
congressional district, and who recently 
retired from active duty after many 
years of service to our war veterans in 
the capacity of representative of Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Commission, Na- 
tional Headquarters Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. I feel that no man I have 
Known has rendered more dedicated 
service to veterans, rich and poor, black 
and white, famed and unknown, than 
this Kentuckian, C. N. Florence, a good 
and faithful servant to thousands of his 
comrades. throughout the passing de- 
cades of time. I have traveled with him, 
been on programs with him, and had 
good fellowship with him on many occa- 
sions. He always kept his sense of 
humor and retained his deep interest 
in veterans and veterans affairs in a con- 
sistent and admirable manner during the 
many years I have known him and been 
honored to claim him as a friend. 

In the November 1956 issue of the 
Kentucky Legionnaire, published at 
Louisville, Ky., there appeared the fol- 
lowing tribute and commendation for 
this amiable, worthy, and ‘skilled leader 
of veterans at the time of retirement of 
“C. N.,” as he has been well and affec- 
tionately known by many people over 
a long period of time. The well-de- 
served tribute is as follows: 

RETIREMENT OF C. N. FLORENCE Is 
ANNOUNCED 
(By Frank H. Dyer) 

Word has beer received that C. N. Florence, 
known to thousands of members of the Amer- 
ican Legion as “C. N.,” has retired as repre- 
sentative of the National Rehabilitation 
Commission af National Headquarters 
Branch, Washington, D. C. 
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a representative of the National Re- 
napilitation Commission, “C. N.” appeared 
pefore the various Government agencies hav- 
ing charge of veterans and their dependents 
jn behalf of the claims of ex-servicemen. 

Wien Eunta tie sights of veterana, and 
to ve » an 
= pleasing ty, “C. N.” was equipped 
to t the cause of the veteran and to 
win for them their rights, previously denied. 
Before going with the National American 
Legion, “GC. N.” served for many years here in 
Kentucky as representative before the Vet- 
erans’ tion of the Kentucky Dis- 
abled Ex-Servicemen’s Board and as depart- 
ment service Officer. His success here in our 
state brought him national recognition as 
an advocate in behalf of the ex-serviceman 
fore the Veterans’ Administration. 
we of the Department of Kentucky, es- 
ly the disabled among our members, 
during all the years “C. N.” was active, al- 
ways had a true and kindly friend, for he is 
first and always a loyal Kentucky Legionnaire 
and never so happy as when winning a cause 
for a fellow Legionnaire from “Old Ken- 
¢) ad : 
= N.,” now in retirement, resides in the 
peautiful city of Arlington, Va., the home of 
President George Washington and General 
Robert E. Lee. We wish for him many, many 
happy active years ahead with his loved ones. 
We shall never forget his years of service to 
the disabled veterans. 





Low Bid Rejected by United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the reasons we have dif- 
ficulty in holding down the cost of Gov- 
ernment is our costly purchasing prac- 
tices. An example of this is reported in 
the following newspaper story: 

Forreicn Low Bip REJECTED BY UNITED 
States—INTERIOR To Buy Two TurRBINES 
From DomeEstic CONCERN AT 20 PERCENT 
AND 70 PERCENT More 
WasHInctTon, March 14.—The Interior De- 

partment is about to award two contracts 

for turbines to a domestic manufacturer de- 
spite foreign bids lower by 20 percent and 

70 percent. 

Foreign bidders, under a Presidential order 
interpreting the Buy American Act, are gen- 
erally supposed to get the contract if they 
i 6 percent or more below the domestic 

The reason for the forthcoming awards to 
the domestic bidder is a finding by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Defense Mobilization Director, 
that the domestic manufacturer is essential 
to national security. 

In one case the Interior Department had 
already decided to make the award to the 
foreign bidder. But, under the urging of 
the domestic manufacturer, the Department 
submitted the case to Mr. Flemming for 
teview on the question of its essentiality 
to national defense. 

REJECTS A FLAT ORDER 

Despite his decision in this case, Mr. Flem- 
ming, it was learned, sent a letter last week to 
the National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation re. the association’s demand 
for a flat order barring acceptance by Gov- 
ernment agencies of all turbine bids by for- 
eign manufacturers. 
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Mr. Flemming in his letter did, however, 
promise to consider the issue on a “case by 
case” basis. 

In the first test case, Mr. Flemming decided 
to buy American. Mr. Flemming left office 
today, to be replaced by Gordon Gray. 

~The test cases involved turbines for two 
reclamation projects, one in Colorado and one 
in Montana. 

On the Colorado project, the low foreign 
bid, by American Elin Company of Austria, 
was $56,280 and the low domestic bid, by 
James Leffel & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, was 
$95,989. 

AWARD REVERSED 

The award to the foreign bidder on this 
project was reversed by Mr. Flemming'’s 
decision. 

On the Montana project the low foreign 
bid, again by American Elin, was $168,400 
and the low domestic bid, again by Leffel, 
was $199,156. 

ODM officials said the Leffel company 
was of especial importance because, unlike 
most turbine manufacturers, it was in a 
dispersed location—that is, not in or near a 
major urban center. 

They also said that turbine-making capac- 
ity was one of the major elements in the 
mobilization base, and was short of the 
desired full mobilization capacity. 





Declaration of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. It was my good for- 
tune to be present with my family at the 
special services at the Washington 
Cathedral on Sunday, March 17, 1957, 
commemorating the independence of 
Ghana. The outstanding message deliv- 
ered by the Reverend James H. Robinson, 
D. D., L. H. D., senior pastor at the 
Church of the Master in New York City, 
was an inspiration to me as I am sure it 
will be to the other Members of the 
House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to have included the 
text of Reverend Robinson’s sermon: 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


(The Reverend James H. Robinson, D. D., 
L. H. D., senior pastor, the Church of the 
Master, New York City, preached at the 
Washington Cathedral, March 17, 1957, on 
the occasion of a Divine Service of Thanks- 
giving) 


A new and exciting chapter is being added 
to the history of free people. It was written 
in this year of grace, 1957, at Accra, West 
Africa. In a very few years, from the rela- 
tive perspective of historical progress, the 
people of the former Gold Coast colony have 
blended the progress of the West, which they 
have eagerly grasped, with the heritage of 
their past which they do not mean to give 
up, to evolve the new nation of Ghana, which 
may very well combine the best of both and, 
we hope, escape many of the evils of both. 
The very name of the new land Ghana, is 
in itself a remarkable indication of the ability 
of the people of the land to combine the 
truth of the new and the old. The truth that 
makes men free, is the truth which helps 
men to grow, to create, to think, to organize, 
to worship, and to govern. This is the truth 
which springs in the hearts and minds of men 
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everywhere. Ghana’s freedom is a dramatic 
example that this truth will never be 
crushed. 

But this is a freedom, which is not merely 
freedom from something—although it is that 
in part, for it is freedom from superstition, 
from tyranny, from oppression, from 
colonialism, from ignorance and poverty and 
from outside control. Whenever we define 
our freedoms by the height of our discarded 
ambitions or measure them by negatives this 
is just another form of slavery. But, it is 
more’ than freedom from something. It is 
freedom to be something, freedom to do 
something, freedom to create, to take one’s 
full share of responsibility in a family of 
responsible people or a world of free and re- 
sponsible nations. This is the truth of free- 
dom which sets men really free. It is that, 
that Ghana prizes and we who also love free- 
dom and are willing to purchase it with our 
labors, our fortunes and if necessary our lives, 
are grateful for the opportunity to give 
thanks to Almighty God today in this great 
cathedral on behalf of this young nation 
with such a great future. 

The freedom which brought Ghana into the 
family of independent nations is a cause in 
which the whole world can rejoice. The 
achievement of their dreams was long de- 
layed, but they never despaired of its fulfill- 
ment. The citizens of Ghana and their gov- 
ernment leaders can rejoice because freedom 
and independence are now their proud and 
cherished possession, which they have won 
by the labor of their own hands and the wis- 
dom of their own minds. The people of 
England can rejoice because they had the 
wisdom to recognize the necessity for prog- 
ress and change and both the courage and 
the grace to evolve a new partnership based 
upon equity and mutual respect. Both peo- 
ples can rejoice, even more, because Ghana’s 
freedom lifts Great Britain to a greater height 
and raises Ghana to that place of dignity and 
self-respect which is basic in the heritage of 
freedom. 

It is not without great significance that 
this exchange both of power and political 
relationship at the birth of this new nation, 
was achieved democratically and without 
violence, at the very same moment in time 
that millions of other people, in several areas 
of the earth are struggling for the same free- 
dom of self-determination, respect and hu- 
man decency, who are wrenched by bitter- 
ness, seamed with hatred, torn by strife, 
crushed by armed violence, and drenched in 
blood. 

But those of us who are neither British 
nor Africans can also rejoice. American 
citizens can take pride that many of the 
most capable political, educational, and re- 
ligious leaders of Africa were educated in our 
institutions. Our share may be smail in 
comparison to Britain’s, but its potential is 
tremendous. The role of African leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, who received 
their education here, is large and honorable 
enough to excite the imagination and inspire 
the hearts of all of us. 


Ghana’s declaration of freedom, which 
alines it with all those nations standing for 
self-determination, should cause us to re- 
double our efforts to welcome many more 
sons of Africa for training and preparation 
for its future—a future which is all before 
it. There is no better, nor more permanent, 
investment we can make for both Africa’s 
future and our own. This is one way in 
which our thanksgiving could stand up and 
march towards Ghana’s brighter future. 

And that segment of our population— 
Americans of African descent—can greatly 
rejoice because Ghana’s freedom will help 
them to have both a new pride in themselves, 
and to lose that unspwken stigma of shame 
because of their African origin. This was a 
psychological problem of greater depth than 
most of us realized and, if we did, that we 





could even to ourselves, becauce fit was so 
painful, admit. This is a fact of greater sig- 
nificance than either Negro or white Ameri- 
cans, in our country, have as yet fully 
understood. 

Above all else, Africans all over that great 
eontinent can rejoice because they can see 
the definite evidence that freedom for all of 
them is both a possibility and a reality 
which can withstand all frustration and 
overcome all tyranny which denies men their 
freedom. The event for which we give 
thanks to Almighty God “who loveth all his 
children” gives added hope to all Africans 
who look for the dawn of a brighter day. 
They need not succumb to the false illusions 
-of freedom in a regimented dress, which 
promises all but guarantees nothing and of- 
fers independence, which is really the worst 
of all slaveries. Here is positive proof that 
the democratic method can and does work 
on the contrary, and that it produces the 
right for a people to govern their own 
destiny. 

Although this newest nation will face many 
perplexing problems, the good auspices of its 
beginning is one of the best guaranties of its 
success. It is quite apparent that the people 
of Ghana know this as well as the rest of us. 
Although one would not think so because of 
the frequency and the manner in which the 
fact is alluded to by many of us. We need 
to understand that their problems will be 
no greater, no weightier and no more per- 
plexing than those every other nation has 
faced and overcome in the early days of its 
history. Furthermore, they have help at 
hand from ourselves and England, which 
neither of us had when we weathered many 
political, international, industrial, religious, 
and economic upheavals of our difficult be- 
ginnings. The reservoirs of our largess, our 
services and our people are Ghana’s for the 
asking, as they themselves must determine. 

The basic idea of a free society of free men 
is, after all, a moral idea. The individual 
and collective responsibility of a democratic 
society are grounded in a moral order which 
sustains the rights of men as children of God 
whem he loves as brothers. This is an order 
in which human personality is precious and 
every human being is sacred. It was this 
moral order by which Great Britain Judged 
itself to the extent of recognizing failure of 
finding a better way of relationship with the 
people of Ghana, and it is this same moral 
order which inspired Prime Minister 
Nkrumah and his associates to pursue their 
tactics with strength and determination by 
the methods mitigated with peace, common- 
sense, dignity, and justice to achieve their 
ends. 

Behind the advent of Ghana’s freedom 
is the fundamental order of a universe 
grounded in the eternal purpose of Almighty 
God. No impersonal dialectic of contra- 
dictory notions can achieve good and just 
ends by using negative and despicable 
means. Ghana is the achievement of men 
of faith who believe in a moral order, guided 
by a loving God to the end of a more equit- 
able and secure society where “all men might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 
“Faith is not a leap into the dark,” as some- 
one has said, “but a leap into the dark which 
passes into light.” Prime Minister Nkrumah 
was such a man of faith who leapt into the 
dark which has lead into the light of free- 
dom. 

Of all the forces which have helped to 
shape the destiny of Ghana—and there are 
many—none is any more important than 
the Christian religion. It has not always 
been what it ought to have been; it has had 
some miserable failures and very often it has 
been weak, but it has been bravely there, 
educating the new leaders, inspiring the peo- 
ple, developing a sense of integrity and 
justice, creating a moral atmosphere, and 
pointing out that everyone of them was im- 
portant to God; that their richts were 
grounded in the righteous will of God and 
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that hope springs eternal. But Christian 
missionary forces still provide education for 
80 percent of all schoolchildren im Africa. 
Religion has had a more powerful and 
positive impact upon Africa than any other 
single force; and Africa, on its part, has 
been exceedingly receptive of the Gospel. 
In fact, Christian missions have won a mil- 
lion more converts in Africa than in all the 
other missions lands of the world combined. 
Both we in the West and the people of 
Africa, despite all our failures and mistakes, 
owe more growth in social responsibility, 


political freedom, and progress to religion _ 


than to any other single factor in our cul- 
ture. It is this foundation upon which 
Ghana has been started, and this anchorage 
will not fail it in the trying but glorious days 
ahead. 





Minnesota Presents Excellent Library 
Services for Its Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
session, the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm its true belief in the 
value of educational assistance, such as 
the excellent Library Services Act, Pub- 
lic Law 597, passed by its predecessor 
Congress in the interests of providing 
library services to the Nation’s vast rural 
areas, now completely without such 
services, or very sparsely served by in- 
adequate bookmobile service. This was 
a splendid dream realized after years of 
effort to secure such legislation. The 
rural areas of the country looked for- 
ward to its development with keenest 
anticipation of a need soon to be 
satisfied. 

Now the administration has proposed 
that this dream of educational assist- 
ance shall not be adequately financed— 
in short, the dream will not come true. 
The Congress has this one opportunity 
to back up its fine action in the passage 
of the act during the last session. Will 
it have the courage to back up its own 
action and vote the full authorized 
amount of $7,500,000 which is little 
enough at best for services in 48 States 
and United States Territories? By the 
time this Recorp goes to press, we will 
know if this Congress will take the in- 
dependent action of approving the full 
amount neded, or negate its own action 
of last year in the act's passage. 

Given adequate financing, Minnesota 
plans a fine library service to its rural 
areas. This excellent plan, I ask per- 
mission to insert here into the REcorp: 
THre MINNESOTA PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

or Rurat Liprary SERVICES UNDER THE 

Liprary SERVICES AcT 

1. THE FIRST STEPS 

The first money ($40,000), which has al- 
ready been qualified for and received, is 
being spent to prepare for efficient and eco- 
nomical use of funds in succeeding fiscal 
years. Two modern adequate 
have been ordered which will be 
demonstrate the bookmobile idea, to 
bookmobile service patterns as they are de- 
veloped, and to institute service in newly 
served rural areas while local bookmobiles 


! 


‘cover the 
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are on order. The time factor of nearly 6- 
months between order and delivery of boox. 
mobiles on the present market make this 
advisable. The library division is in the 
process of securing two professiona) field 
workers to assist local rural areas in develop. 
ing their plans for creating and establishing 
local public library service. The division 
is also in the process of securing additiona) 
clerical personnel to relieve professiona) per- 
sonnel of clerical duties. These Personne] 
positions are included in the division budget 
now before the Minnesota legislature. 

A third step in the preparation will be the 
acquisition of a large collection of standarg 
public library books and other library ma. 
terials which will serve as the basic collec. 
tions for library service in the areas where 
new rural service is developed. At presen 
in the areas most in need of service and most 
enthusiastic about new developments, there 
is not a sufficient supply of books to sustain 
service to wider areas and larger populations, 

2. THE SUBSEQUENT STEPS 

A bill (Senate file 12) is now before the 
Minnesota legislature, having been reporteq 
favorably out of both House and Senate 
Education Committees, to provide the fu) 
amount of required matching funds for the 
full Minnesota allocation under a full appro. 
priation by Congress as provided in the Lj. 
brary Services Act. 

The Minnesota plan provides that this 
money shall be used to develop systems of 
libraries, serving rural people, which would 
cover two or more counties. A minimum of 
local support is required to qualify for aid, 

The Federal and State aids would be com- 
bined to provide sufficient money to help 
initial establishment costs 
(books and other materials and equipment, 
including bookmobiles) and a sliding sched- 
ule is provided for future development so 
that in a few years local support would carry 
the costs of the local library operations. 

These library systems would be organized 
under the joint exercise of powers statute, 
be under the management of library boards 
appointed to represent. the local areas in- 
volved in the system, and under the direction 
of a fully qualified trained librarian. The 
supervision required by the Federal act will 
be performed by the library division under 
the rules and regulations established by the 
Minnesota Board of Education. 

In the. last few months, eight meetings 
have been held, scattered over the State, 
which were attended by a total of over 400 
people interested in local library develop- 
ment. As a result of these meetings, tenta- 
tive plans are being prepared for further dis- 
cussion with local library leaders and public 
Officials for the following developments: 

1. A library system in the northwestern 
section which would serve Kittson, Roseau, 
Marshall, Pennington, Red Lake, and Polk. 
Except for the cities of Thief River Falls and 
Crookston, the library service in the area is 
extremely limited, and most of the popula- 
tion has no library service at all. 

2. The extension of the Clay County library 
service to one or more neighboring counties, 
now having norural library service at all. 

3. A library system serving 5 or 6 counties 
in the west central area where there are only 
a few small city libraries, a very smal] amount 
of rural service, and an unserved population 
of over 50,000 people. 

4. The development of the two rural sys- 
tems of library service in the southern part 
of the State, basing the initial strength on 
existing county library organizations and 
serving from two to four presently unserved 
eounties in each system. 

5. The development of a.library system !0 
the metropolitan fringe area where the pres- 
ent rural services are inadequate in both 
organization and support to cope with the 
rapid increase in rural population. A consid 
erable percentage of Mimnesota’s unserved 
population resides in this areca. 
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6. The development of an eight county 
brary in the northeastern area. 


we realize that the sums involved in the- 


full ap are not sufficient to estab- 
jish adequate service in all of the above areas 
in any one year, but we are confident that the 
development of local organization and sup- 

will be sufficient in enough of them to 


require the full appropriation to make an 
uate in at least three areas. 


“Tis our intention to concentrate on ade- 
quate development in a few large areas rather 
than scatter the aid in small inadequate 
sums in many small areas, in order that really 
satisfactory long-term benefits to rural de- 
yelopment may take place. We feel that this 
coincides with the intent of the Congress in 


passing the act. 


. 





Dark Domestic Conspiracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a significant editorial 
which appeared on March 2, 1957, in the 
Northern Virginia Daily, of Strasburg, 


Va. 

The editorial follows: 

: Dark Domestic CONSPIRACY 

In its February 25 issue, the one with the 
nightmare mask on the cover, Life maga- 
zine presents an article on “A Dark Interna- 
tional Conspiracy.” The conspiracy con- 
cerns the Dominican Republic and its di- 
rector, Generalissimo Trujillo. Life maga- 
zine infers that the American pilot who flew 
the kidnapped Columbia University professor 
into the Dominican Republic has, with the 
professor, been murdered by the Trujillo 


regime. 

Jesus de Galindez disappeared from New 
York City on March 12 and has not been 
heard from since. Professor Galindez was 
a political foe of Trujillo. As we pointed 
out in an editorial on June 5 of last year, 
it is thought that Trujillo had him done 
away with. 

However, what most impressed us about 
the article was its matter-of-fact first sen- 
tence which read: “Every year 10,000 persons 
disappear from the streets of New York, rais- 
ing no hue and cry and leaving little trace.” 

New York is a vast city, but one would 
think that at least a slight hue and cry 
would be mustered for the annual 10,000 who 
mysteriously disappear. We wonder, too, 
what happened to the civil rights of these 
poor people, 

At present the New York Congressmen and 

are leading the chant for protec- 
tion of civil rights of Negroes in the South. 
Perhaps the southerners should start a 
counter chant | the protection of 
the lives of the lost 10,000 of future years. 

And Mr. Brownell certainly should direct 
his energies toward this more severe wrong. 

Southerners, perhaps, should suggest that 
the annual loss of 10,000 citizens would indi- 
cate that the New York police department 
's inefficient and should be bolstered by the 
forces of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and that a special division should be estab- 
lished in the Federal t of Justice 
to oversee police protection in New York City. 

Of course, those New Yorkers still lucky 
fnough to be walking the dangerous streets 
Would feel offended. They would oppose the 
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intrusion of the FBI. They would state that 
this would all be an: invasion of States’ 
rights and the local municipal government. 

Yet, New York representatives lead the 
drive to create a Federal gestapo to oversee 
the South. They want the FBI and a special 
division in the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice to snoop around the South and to punish 
those folks “about” to violate a Negro’s civil 
rights. 

This is a conspiracy between unprincipled 
politicians and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. This 
is an even more dangerous conspiracy than 
any international conspiracy which this 
Nation may face. This is a sinister con- 
spiracy that comes from within. This is 
a dark domestic conspiracy. 





Tribute to New York State Senate Leader 
Joseph Zaretzki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
happy privilege to call to the attention 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle the fine tribute paid by the New 
York Times today to my very good friend 
and minority leader of the New York 
State Senate, the Honorable Joseph 
Zaretzki. 

Senator Zaretzki is a learned lawyer 
and a great student of government. 
Above all, he has an innate sense of 
justice. ; 

In these days, when the United States 
has to carry the expense and the burden 
of international leadership in order that 
the free world may survive, it is reassur- 
ing to know that our most populated 
State and the greatest contributor to the 
Nation’s economy should have the bene- 
fit of the astute leadership of a man like 
Senator Zaretzki. S 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the article on Senator Zaretzki pub- 
lished in the New York Times today, 
Friday, March 29, 1957, and which reads 
as follows: 

Vocat Mrnoriry LEADER: JosEPH ZARETZKI 

ALBANY, March 28.—When Joseph Zaretzki 
first ran for the State senate in 1947, he 
viewed the upper house of the legislature 
as a chamber remote, austere, and at all costs 
dignified. 

“You would have thought he was trying 
to be elevated to the House of Lords,” a 
friend of the Washington Heights senator 
recalied. “In the first place he would make 
the grade; in the second place he could get 
into the chamber without stepping on his 
own toga.” 

Any resemblance between this shy and un- 
certain legislator of 10 years ago and the 
small, round, intense lawyer who was chosen 
Democratic leader of the Senate this year is 
accidental. 

So complete has been Mr. Zaretzki’s trans- 
formation into a fist-shaking, desk-thump- 
ing, free-wheeling orator that some of his 
fellows have privately chided him for threat- 


ening the dignity of the upper house. 
He was projected into the leadership this 
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year by the insistent hand of Carmine G. 
De Sapio. This made him party to behind- 
the-scenes negotiations, such as those today 
scuttling a day-old agreement on civil-rights 
legislation with the Republicans. 


A POSE FOR POLITICS 


One of Mr. Zaretzki’s favorite poses as a 
debater has been that of the naive, untutored 
lawmaker unfamiliar with tne complexities 
of politics. It has stood him in good stead, 
in gecting laughs on the floor and in cutting 
to the essence of an issue under debate. 

Therer was a time when this was not 
merely a pose. In the depression days a 
member of Mr. Zaretzki’s local Democratic 
club approached him with news that the 
Port of New York Authority was thinking 
of disposing of the George Washington Bridge 
to private investors. 

Mr. Zaretzki, who did not know his fellow 
club member was under investigation by the 
district attorney, contributed money to help 
organize a corporation that was to buy the 
bridge and wax rich on its tolls. 

Before this year, his best-remembered con- 
tribution to the senate debate took place in 
1954, hard upon revelations that a number 
of major political figures had reaped rich 
rewards from the State’s harness-racing in- 
dustry. 

Weekly, sometimes daily, Senator Zaretzki 
would bounce from his seat and in his high, 
shrill voice remind the lawmakers of the sins 
he declared the Republicans had committed. 
As his charges grew louder, he was chal- 
lenged to repeat them outside the chamber, 
where he would enjoy no immunity from 
slander actions. 

After a few false starts, Mr. Zaretzki named 
a time and place at which he would emerge 
from his senatorial cloak. When reporters 
kept the date, all he did was read them a 
magazine article on the harness scandals. 

Mr. Zaretzki has practiced law in New York 
City for 22 years. He is a veteran of World 
War I and a graduate of Columbia College 
and the Columbia Law School. He lives with 
his wife, the former Helen Case, and their 
dcughter, Meredith, at 160 Cabrini Boule- 
vard, Manhattan, 





Will the Budget Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the 
March 26, 1957, edition of the Malden 
Evening News and Medford Daily Mer- 
cury, both prominent daily newspapers 
published in my Eighth Congressional 
District. The editorial, entitled “Will 
the Budget Be Cut?” was written by 
Dave Brickman, publisher and editor of 
the Malden Evening News, who presents 
one of the most penetrating analysis I 
have seen of this entire problem. 

The whole matter of Federal spend- 
ing has been a subject of great concern 
to the country and at the present time 
a large part of my mail relates to it. 
I know that my colleagues are also be-. 
ing deluged with letters from their con- 
stituents on this important problem. 
Almost everyone in concerned and wor- 
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ried. Mr. Brickman sets forth clearly 
what some of these problems are and the 
possible solution. The editorial is very 
timely and I hope the membership of 
the House will read it. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Wi. THE Bupcer Be CuT? 

The biggest budget in the country’s peace- 
time history, calling for Government expen- 
ditures of a whopping $72 billion in the fiscal 
year starting July 1, has stirred up a storm 
of protest. With demands for steep cuts in 
Government outlays pouring in from con- 
stituents, Members of Congress seem more 
determined than in years to do something 
effective tO hold down Federal spending. 
Congressman MacponaLp, Democrat of this 
district, reports that he, like so many of his 
colleagues, receives letters from constituents 
asking budget cuts. 

Senators and Representatives, chambers 
of commerce, and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, among Others, are talking 
of overall budget cuts ranging from $2 billion 
to $8 billion. Proposals to put mandatory 
ceilings on spending or on tax rates are being 
revived. Revision of budgeting and appro- 
priating procedures is receiving more than 
usual attention. 

Meanwhile, the legislative and executive 
branches—the one controlled by the Demo- 
crats and the other by the Republicans— 
have been jockeying over whose job it is to 
take the lead in budget cutting. The House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution by 
a party-line vote in mid-March, asking the 
President to indicate where substantial re- 
ductions might be made. But the President 
fired back that any big cuts would require 
slowing down or eliminating important Fed- 
eral programs, and it was up to Congress to 
say which ones. 

The House proceeded to vote a 23-percent 
cut in the White House offices budget and 
went on to approve a half-billion dollar (9 
percent) cut in the big independent offices 
money bill. Foreign aid, however, was ex- 
pected to take the heaviest rap. 

Congress will have to cut at least $3 billion 
from proposed expenditures for fiscal 1958 
merely to hold spending at present levels. 
Whether it can do that, or better, is prob- 
lematical. It is easier to talk in general 
terms of making a $5 billion cut than it is 
to follow through and reduce or eliminate 
the individual items that add up to that sum. 
Budget cuts made by the House often gen- 
erate pressure among affected interests that 
leads to restoration of the slashed items by 
the Senate. 

Other factors, however, tend to limit the 
power of Congress to keep spending under 
control. For one thing, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed ever-increasing responsi- 
bilities entailing large financial commit- 

@ ments. For another, rising prices have in- 
creased the cost of all Government services. 
Finally, the increasing complexity of Federal 
activities has outrun in some measure the 
capacity of Congress for detailed supervision 
of spending. 

Various statutory expenditure commit- 
ments are actually or virtually beyond the 
power of Congress to control. Interest on the 
public debt cannot be touched, and it will 
amount next year to $7.3 billion. Veterans’ 
payments, amounting to around $5 billion, 
are susceptible in practice to only relatively 
minor reduction. National defense expendi- 
tures, with which Congress is loath to tam- 
per, now account for well over half of total 
spending. & 

Congress has been handicapped by a lack 
of machinery for keeping total expenditures 
within the limits of total revenues. Appro- 
priations are included in a dozeh or more 
bills which are taken up separately. Experi- 
ments after the war with a legislative budget 
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and appropriation ceilings failed to hold 
actual appropriations under the ceilings. 
When an omnibus appropriation bill was 
tried in 1950, budget estimates were cut sub- 
stantially, but the new method was aban- 
doned after only a yexr’s trial. 

An accrued expenditures budget, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, won 
Senate but not House approval last year. 
This year it got the cold shoulder from a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee as a 
snare and a delusion in effecting budget 
savings. So there is also a possibility— poli- 
tics being what it is—that the whole economy 
drive may collapse, except for picayune and 
token savings. 


Blaming the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my very good friend and for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Edward L. 
Stokes, of Pennsylvania, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
following article written by Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt for the February 25 issue of 
Newsweek: 

BLAMING THE PUBLIC 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

To all those who are so justifiably con- 
cerned about the dangers of further inflation, 
the most dismaying development of recent 
weeks was an announcement by Mr. Eisen- 
hower (in his press conference of February 6) 
that unless business and labor imposed on 
themselves certain unspecified self-restraints, 
the Government would have to move in 
more firmly with so-called controls of some 
kind, and when we begin to control prices 
and allocations and wages, and all the rest, 
then it is not the America we know. 

This statement, unfortunately, cannot be 
dismissed as a mere Slip of the tongue. It 
was preceded by a distinct hint in the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union message that un- 
less business and labor exercised self-disci- 
pline the Government might be forced to 
return to price and wage controls. 

FALSE REMEDY 


It should not be necessary to point out 
at this date that price and wage controls 
are a completely spurious cure for inflation. 
We need merely recall the words of Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself, in his first state of the Union 
message on February 2, 1953: “Direct con- 
trols, except those on credit, deal not with 
the real causes of inflation but only with 
its sym .* * * They have proved 
largely unsatisfactory or unworkable. They 
have not prevented inflation; they have not 
kept down the cost of living. * * * I am 
convinced that now—as well as in the long 
run—free and competitive prices will best 
serve the interests of all the people.” 

The truth is that government policy 
alone—particularly fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy—must bear practically the full responsi- 
bility for inflation. For the actions of private 
bankers, businessmen, and labor leaders that 
increase inflation are themselves encourag 
by monetary policy. ° 

The Eisenhower administration is spending 
more welfare funds in more directions than 


any of tis predecessors. It su laws 
that continue to undermine the ability of 
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private employers to resist union deman,. 
for excessive wage rates. It is artificially sy. 
porting farm prices. It is artificially stim. 
lating an unprecedented housing boom. }, 
has encouraged or permitted the country’s 
money and credit supply to increase by go, 
billion since it came into office. For an aq. 
ministration with this record to turn around 
and blame private business and labor fo, 
the inflationary result, and to start disrupt. 
ing production with price and wage contro); 
would be the height of irony. B 

The remedy for inflation lies wholly jn a 
changes of governmental policy. And it |ic, 
not in giving still more discretionary, arp). 
trary,.or dictatorial powers to government 
bureaucrats, or still more discretionary 
powers (more techniques, tools, or weapons) 
to our monetary managers but, on the con. 
trary, in taking away some of their present 
discretionary powers and obliging them to 
abide by fixed and predictable rules. 

It must be pointed out once more that a 
free competitive enterprise system cannot 
function effectively in the face of constant 
uncertainty concerning what the monetary 
managers are going ta do—particularly when 
those managers may not even know them. 
selves. The country is especially fortunate 
today to have at the head of the Federa) 
Reserve Board a man who combines the rare 
understanding, integrity, and courage of 
Chairman William McC. Martin Jr. But the 
political pressures put upon him are exces. 
sive. They could be substantially lessened, 
and the dangers of inflation similarly 
lessened, by changes in our monetary rules 
or laws. 

RULES VERSUS DISCRETION 


I suggest two: 

1, Congress or the Federal Reserve Board 
could adopt a rule similar to that put into 
effect by the Bank of Canada last November, 
under which the discount rate is changed 
weekly so as to maintain a fixed margin of 
one-fourth percent above the latest average 
tender rate for Treasury bills. 

2. The legally required gold certificate re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve banks could be 
restored approximately to the former re- 
quirement of 35 to 40 percent instead of the 
present war emergency requirement of only 
25 percent adopted in 1945. Our controllers 
will not control inflation until they accept 
controls on themselves. Meanwhile they 
should stop scolding the American people. 


A ——— 


Permit Our Farmers To Feed Own Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
a news article in the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot of March 28, 1957, with reference 
to pending legislation which would ex- 
empt poultry and. livestock raisers from 
wheat allotment penalties where the 
grain is fed to stock on their own farms. 
This is of much interest in my part of 
Pennsylvania. : 

Six bills have been introduced in the 
House in this regard, I understand. I 
sincerely hope this much-needed legis- 
lation is enacted during the presen 
session. 

Over a year ago, when Secretary Ben- 
son met with Republican Members of 
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the House from Pennsylvania, this mat- 
ter was brought up by several of those 
present, including myself, and was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly. At that time 
the Secretary said he was in favor of the 
exemption mentioned above. It came 
yp for consideration in the last Congress, 
along with other proposed amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but 
it was defeated. To my mind it was de- 
feated through a coalition of those in- 
terested im certain other subsidized 
products. ‘ 

In Pennsylvania we have had several 
cases of prosecution for violation of this 
provision of the law, which have at- 
tracted nationwide attention and sup- 
port. However, the Supreme Court has 
sustained the law in each instance, so 
again I hope this legislation in behalf of 
the Home. Farmer will be adopted. If 
this is done, it may in some degree keep 
more people on our farms and encourage 
others to return. 

In accordance with the privilege 
granted me, I include the article from 
the Harrisburg Patriot, which is as 
follows: 

Br. In CONGRESS WOULD PERMIT Farmers To 
FEED OWN WHEAT 


Pennsylvania poultry farmers may be able 
to feed homegrown wheat to their chicks 
without running afoul of the Government's 
wheat-allotment program. 

The turning point in this longstanding 
battle between poultry interests and the Fed- 
eral program rests in the legislation tossed 
into the House of Representatives hopper by 
KENNETH B. KeaTING, Republican, New York, 


The Pennsylvania pouitryman is an official 
of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil (NEPPCO), a regional poultry-producer 
organization that has spearheaded the run- 
ning battle to free growers from current 
restrictions, 

BILL PROPOSED 


“I believe it’s fundamentally wrong and 
contrary to the American system of free en- 
terprise to prevent poultry farmers, through 
Federal regulation, from free utilization of 
land for the production of grain for feeding 
their own flocks,” Kegerreis declared. 

The proposed bill, H. R. 271, would amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
exempt poultry and. livestock raisers from 
wheat-allotment penalties where the grain is 
fed to stock on their own farms. 

So far the Government has won a hands- 
down victory in test cases in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States_involving viola- 
tions of wheat-allotment agreements, where 
the grain was fed to livestock on the farm 
where it was raised. 

FEED USE LIMITED 

Current regulations forbid, under penalty, 
the raising of any wheat in excess of acreage 
allotments, even though the grain is fed right 
on the farm and does not reach market 
channels. . 

“It’s high time that this type of autocratic 
legislation be wiped from the record books,” 


& fundamental right of American farmers, 
that of freedom of choice. — 

“The council has vigorously campaigned to 
ease these harsh regulations, and has de- 
fended earlier test cases,” he continued. “It 
Nee an Seg Shut the job fo eccom- 

lished. 7 ‘ 

NEPPCO has been a leader in a nationwide 


are pinning their hopes on a renewed non- 
tlection-year campaign. 


said the council official. “It clearly abrogates. 
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John P. McGrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORK a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, John P. 
McGrath, of New York City, former cor- 
poration counsel of the city of New York, 
was appointed to the bistate water- 
front commission by Governor Harri- 
man about 1 year ago. Considerable 
erroneous opinions were expressed as to 
the motives which prompted Gover- 
nor Harriman’s original appointment. 
Those of us, however, who knew Mr. Mc- 
Grath knew then that he would dis- 
charge the duties of that important 
assignment in a most creditable manner 
as he has in all assignments which he 
has undertaken. He recently submitted 
his resignation effective on the designa- 
tion of his successor. That has been 
done. I think that it is proper that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp include the com- 
ments that were made at the time of his 
resignation, all of which justifies the 
confidence which Governor Harriman re- 
pesed in Mr. McGrath and completely 
answers all of the critics. I, therefore, 
include the following editorials, the first 
of which appeared in the New York 
Times of Tuesday, January 1, 1957; the 
second in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of January 4, 1957, together with an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of December 29, 1956. It should 
also be noted that the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Government Operations 
on the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor commended the operations 
of the waterfront commission during 
the past year. I should like also to in- 
clude the following text of the minority 
report of the joint legislative committee: 
[From the New York Times of January 1, 

1957] 
Mr. McGratu Steps Out 

John P. McGrath, whom Governor Harri- 
man appointed to the waterfront commis- 
sion, has resigned after little over a year as 
1 of the agency’s 2 commissioners. His se- 
lection, coming on the heels of the resigna- 
tion of Lieutenant General Hays, an ap- 
pointee of Governor Dewey, brought charges 
that Governor Harriman was attempting to 
weaken the commission. Mr. McGrath's 
service has dispelled these fears. He deserves 
the appreciation of the public in both New 
Jersey and New York. 

The bi-State compact has set up two ob- 
jectives for the waterfront commission, one 
negative and the other positive. Its first 
duty, of course, is the abolition of the racket- 
eering and corruption which the crime com- 
mission so startlingly revealed. But it also 
is Charged with improving labor conditions 
on the docks—"“not by force,” as the commis- 
sion itself stated in its second annual report, 





“but by inspiring management and labor to 


raise their own standards and do their own 
policing.” And the compact also makes it 
clear that the commission, with its extraor- 
dinary police powers, is a temporary agency 
justified by conditions which jeopardized the 
public welfare, but whose ultimate aim 
should be the elimination of the need for its 
own existence. 

In view of all this it is encouraging that 
Mr. McGrath has told Governor Harriman 
that “much has been accomplished of a con- 
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structive nature” by the commission in the 
past year, that “the rank-and-file dock- 
worker * * * has now stable and larger 
earnings than at any time in the past” and 
that because “there is no longer any reason 
for a kickback to the hiring boss * * * this 
practice has virtually disappeared.” New 
York Shipping Association payroll figures 
bear this out. In the last ILA contract year 
the average annual wage of longshoremen 
was $4,072, with over half of them getting 
$5,000 or more—largely due to the limitation 
of casual dockworkers by the waterfront 
commission and to seniority systems insti- 
tuted by ILA locals themselves. 

Governor Harriman has the opportunity— 
and the duty—to fill Mr. McGrath's place 
with someone especially qualified to further 
the constructive aims of the waterfront 
commission—a person wholly free of political 
entanglements and thoroughly experienced 
in the fine art of modern American human 
and industrial relations, yet beholden to 
neither management nor labor. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
January 4, 1957] 


MERITORIOUS JOB 


We regret that the press of personal busi- 
ness has led John P. McGrath to resign as 
a member of the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 
mission, Mr. McGrath's services during the 
year he served on the commission merit the 
appreciation of the public in New York and 
New Jersey. Today, rank-and-file dock 
workers find it no longer necessary to kick 
back to hiring bosses and wages have become 
stable. Mr. McGrath’s place on the com- 
mission should be filled by a man of equal 
stature and qualification to implement the 
campaign to stabilize waterfront conditions 
and eliminate criminal elements. 





[From the New York Times of December 29, 
1956] 


McGraTH RESIGNS WATERFRONT Post—HIs 
APPIONTMENT TO BI-STaTeE AGENCY LAST 
Year STIRRED A POLITICAL TEMPEST 


(By Jacques Nevard) 


John P. McGrath, whose appointment a 
year ago as this State's member of the New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission 
stirred a major political storm, resigned yes- 
terday from that position. . 

Governor Harriman announced in Albany 
that he was accepting the resignation “with 
genuine reluctance.” The Governor said the 
resignation was to become effective next 
Monday, but he added that Mr. McGrath had 
agreed to stay on until a successor could be 
named. 

Mr. McGrath, a former New York City cor- 
poration counsel and manager of Mr. Harri- 
man’s Democratic campaign for Governor in 
1954, said he was leaving the $17,500-a-year 
position because of the pressure of private 
business. 

Governor Harriman appointed him to the 
bi-State agency on November 1, 1955, after 
forcing the resignation of Lt. Gen. George P. 
Hays, who had been named to the post by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, a Republican. 

WEAKENING WAS CHARGED 


The action brought charges that Governor 
Harriman was attempting to weaken the 
commission. The agency was established by 
the two States in 1953 to curb the power of 
the racket-ridden International Longshore- 
men’s Assqciation and to bring law and order 
to New York Harbor. 

The sharpest criticism of Mr. McGrath's 
appointment came from New York Republi- 
can legislative leaders, but even Democratic 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, said 
he was “surprised” by the move. 

It was generally agreed yesterday, however, 
that Mr. McGrath's service did not weaken 
the commission in any respect. 

In fact, by a twist of circumstances, when 
the Republican-controlled New York State 
Legislature meets January 9 it will have to 
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consider proposals drafted under the aegis of 
Mr. McGrath and his New Jersey counter- 
part to expand greatly the powers of the 
commission. 

The situation will be doubly fronic be- 
cause, possibly before it tackles the new 
proposals, the iegislature will hear a report 
from its Government Operations (watch- 
dog) Committee dealing with the Hays dis- 
missal and the McGrath appointment. The 
committee began its investigation last 
January. 

MEYNER SIGNS BILL 

The changes sought in the New York law 
were signed into New Jersey law yesterday 
by Governor Meyner. They will not become 
effective for the bistate agency until New 
York State acts. 

Before he signed the bill Governor Meyner 
turned down a last-minute appeal for a 
delay from Capt. William V. Bradley, presi- 
dent of the unaffiliated longshore union. 

If the new law is adopted by New York 
State, the commission will have the power 
to register waterfront carpenters, coopers, 
sweepers, and maintenance men, as well as 
iongshoremen. 

In addition the changes would: 

Set higher standards for registration of 
checkers, timekeepers, and clerks. 

Authorize the fining of stevedores in 
amounts up to $5,000. 

Give commission witnesses immunity from 
prosecution. 

Give commission investigators the power 
of arrest. 

Bar loitering within 500 feet of the water- 
front. 

Both Governor Meyner and Harold Kolov- 
sky, the New Jersey member ofthe commis- 
sion, expressed regret at Mr. McGrath's 
resignation. 

Governor Meyner said “Mr. McGrath had 
done a fine job.” 

In announcing the resignation, Governor 
Harriman thanked Mr. McGrath for his ca- 
pable and effective service. 

Governor Harriman’s office released the 
letter of resignation, in which Mr. McGrath 
said, “that the recent death of Edward A. 
Richards, president of the East New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, will require me to 
take a more active part in the bank’s affairs 
as chairman of its executive committee.” 
He said he had agreed to assume that posi- 
tion effective next Tuesday. 

Mr. McGrath wrote that be felt much has 
been accomplished of a constructive nature 
during the last year on the New York water- 
front. 

“Certainly,” he declared, “the rank-and- 
file dockworker has had greater employment 
opportunities and more stable and larger 
earnings than at any time in the past. 
There is no longer any reason for a kick- 
back to a hiring boss, and this practice has 
virtually disappeared.” 

He added, however, that “it would be 
naive to assert that force and fear are not 
still potent factors governing the worker 
on the docks.” 


oo 


SraTe or New YORK—MINORITY REPORT OF THE 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS ON THE WATERFRONT COM- 
MISSION OF NEw YorK HARBOR 


In the hearings conducted by this com- 
mittee more than a year ago in the manner 
of the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor and the so-called dismissal of Gen- 
eral Hays, only one side of the story was 
heard. We, the Democratic members of this 
committee, desire to give the other side of 
the story as gleaned from matters of public 
record and public statements made in rela- 
tion to this subject. . 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from all the facts is that Governor Farri- 
man has at all times supported the authority 
of the waterfront commission, and that the 
authority and effectiveness of the commis- 
sion have in fact been materially strength- 
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ened by the Governor’s actions. That this 
is true is now generally recognized, and this 
is reflected in the report of the committee 
majority. 

The record shows that at his first meeting 
with General Hays and Sam Lane in Albany 
on January 13, 1955, Governor Harriman 
expressed his views that the law did not 
give the commission sufficient power, and 
invited suggestions for legislation to increase 
the effectiveness of the commission in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the law. 

We have learned that at this meeting the 
Governor was requested to make a statement 
of confidence in the commission. The Gov- 
ernor replied that he was not prepared to 
give the commission as it then existed a 
blank check by a blanket endorsement of all 
of its past and future actions, but that he 
had no hesitancy in supporting the author- 
ity of the commission in carrying out the 
purposes of the bi-State compact. This au- 
thority Governor Harriman has consistently 
and strongly supported throughout his term 
as Governor. 

The majority report attempts to make 
much of what it calls the attempt to create 
a buffer committee. The fact concerning the 
suggestion that a citizens’ advisory commit- 
tee be established, which appears to have 


_ originated with a ere of the ship- 
u 


pers, have been publicly stated by Judge 
Daniel Gutman, the Governor’s counsel. 
They show that Judge Gutman discussed the 
idea with representatives of the shippers, 
the union, and the waterfront commission, 
but made it clear that such a committee 
would be set up only if the commission 
approved. 

Governor Harriman’s position was clearly 
stated by him on August 26, 1955, the day 
when the suggestion first received public 
notice. The Governor’s statement said: 

“It is clear that some way should be found 
to relieve the tensions on the New York 
waterfront, and that this cannot involve 
any impairment of the authority of the 
waterfront commission. 

“Several times in the past my counsel, 
Judge Gutman, has been able to bring the 
parties together in informal talks which have 
led to clarifying the misunderstandings that 
existed. However, both Judge Gutman and 
I feel that methods should be found to deal 
with grievances without resort to the Gov- 
ernor’s Office. 

“Among the ideas suggested to assist the 
commission and the union in dealing with 
grievances and misunderstandings was the 
creation of an informal advisory committee. 
I authorized Judge Gutman to discuss this 
or any other ideas that might be proposed 
with the parties concerned. I have not, 
however, given my approval to any specific 
proposal. 

“After all, the adoption of any plan would, 
in the last analysis, be a matter for the 
commission to determine.” 

It is clear that when Sam Lane resigned as 
executive director, Governor Harriman rec- 
ognized the opportunity that was offered to 
increase the effectiveness of the commis- 
sion’s operations, by separating the offices of 
executive director and general counsel to the 
commission, both of which titles Lane held, 


and obtaining the services of a man of out-_ 


standing and recognized qualifications as 
executive officer of the commission. The 
Governor's insistence on this point Ted to the 
resignation of General Hays and eventually 
to the selection of Inspector Michael J. Mur- 
phy of the New York City Police Department, 
@ lawyer and administrator as well as a 
trained law enforcement officer, as executive 
director of the commission. 

The selection of Inspector Murphy, for 
which Governor Harriman was principally 
responsible, was widely acclaimed at the 
time. The New York Heraid-Tribune, a Re- 
publican newspaper, said editorially: 

“The impasse in the waterfront commis- 
sion over the selection of a new executive 
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director has been well resolved. Inspect, 
Michael J. Murphy, commanding officer “ 
the New York Police Academy, is an exo). 
lent choice. He is thoroughly qualifieg and 
his record is of a high professional order. 4, 
is regarded as a first-class administrator With 
an expert knowledge of all the problems 
personnel, selection, and training y, 
Murphy has a trained legal mind; he j; , 
summa cum laude graduate of Brooklyn Lay 
School. For good scholastic measure, jp, 
also holds a business administration degree 
from City College. 

“On top of that, the new waterfront qj. 
rector is a fearless law-enforcement offcia) 
who clearly owes nothing to politics or spe- 
cial influence, He can be counted upon ty 
press ahead with the port cleanup with the 
same vigor as that of his predecessor, Samye| 
M. Lane. It is most encouraging that Goy. 
ernors Harriman and Meyner, as well as Com. 
missioner Weintraub and Commissioner. 
designate McGrath, are uniformly enthusj-. 
astic. They could not agree among them. 
selves, but these differences were happily 
eliminated in the Murphy nomination py 
Austin J. Tobin of the port authority. For 
these good offices the entire community owes 
thanks. 

“The integrity and independence of the 
waterfront commission have been upheld. 
Now the port of New York can continue to 
move forward.” 

Other newspapers similarly praised the 
appointment, and events have amply justi- 
fied the confidence which Governor Harri. 
man and the public placed in this fine public 
officer. 

As successor to General Hays, Governor 
Harriman appointed John P. McGrath, a 
former corporation counsel of New York City 
and a leading member of the New York 
bar. After more than a year’s service as a 
member of the commission, Mr. McGrath 
announced on December 29, 1956, his desire 
to leave the commission in order to devote 
more time to his law practice and business 
interests. The newspapers, reflecting the 
popular judgment, unanimously praised Mr. 
McGrath's contribution to bringing about 
a more effective operation of the commis- 
sion and a more stable situation on the 
waterfront. We cite two editorials from the 
many which appeared at that time. 

The New York Journal-American said: 
“We regret that the press of personal busi- 
ness has led John P. McGrath to resign as 
a member of the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 
mission. Mr. McGrath’s services during the 
year he served on the commission merit the 
appreciation of the public in New York and 
New Jersey. Today, rank-and-file dockwork- 
ers find it no longer necessary to kick back 
to hiring bosses and wages have become sta- 
ble. Mr. McGrath’s place on the commis- 
sion should be filled by a man of equal 
stature and qualification to implement the 
campaign to stabilize waterfront conditions 
and eliminate criminal elements.” 

The New York Times said editorially: 
“John P. McGrath, whom Governor Harri- 
man appointed to the waterfront commis- 
sion, has resigned after little over a year 
as one of the agency’s two commissioners. 
His selection, coming on the heels of the res- 
ignation of Lieutenant General Hays, an ap- 
pointee of Governor Dewey, brought charges 
that Governor Harriman was attempting to 
weaken the commission. Mr. McGrath's 
service has dispelled these fears. He de- 
serves the appreciation of the public in both 
New Jersey and New York.” 

Governor Harriman’s support of the au- 
thority of the waterfront commission, © 
which he assured General Hays and Mr. Lane 
in January 1955, has been,given firmly and 
consistently. The Governor’s actions during 
the longshoremen’s strike, which began Sep- 
tember 7, 1955, show this support. 

On September 8, Governor Harriman {ssued 
& public statement in which he said: “Lav- 
ful authority cannot be defied. Our 1aws 
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vide for the manner in which appeals can 
be taken from the decisions of the commis- 
sion. The way to appeal is not by strike.” 
on September 11, in response to a tele- 
gram from Captain Bradley requesting his 
intervention, Governor Harriman telegraphed 
the ILA leader, calling on him to order “an 
immediate end of the work stoppage,” and 
to “submit your grievances to the commis- 
wn September 12 the governor again tele- 
graphed Captain Bradley: “As I have repeat- 
edly made clear, the solution of your prob- 
jems rests with the waterfront commission 
that has been established by law. I have 
giready announced that the commissioners 
pave assured me that they would grant a fair 
pearing if grievances were properly sub- 
mittee eptember 14 the ILA called an end to 
the work stoppage. 

Governor Harriman has not only supported 
the authority of the commission, but 
throughout has favored giving the commis- 
sion any additional legal powers needed to 
increase its effectiveness in carrying out the 
purposes of the law. 

It will be recalled that in the January 1955 
meeting with General Hays and Sam Lane 
he invited suggestions for such additional 
legislation. According to the majority re- 
port, “both General Hays and Lane stated 
that they had been able to accomplish a great 
deal under their present powers and were 
not to ask for additional powers.” 

It ay after Commissioner McGrath 
and Inspector Murphy had assumed their 
new duties that the commission formulated 
a comprehensive program of needed new 
legislation. These proposals were submitted 
to Governor Harriman and to Governor 
Meyner in the annual report of the commis- 
sion on July 30, 1956. On the same day 
Governor Harriman issued a public state- 
ment endorsing these legislative proposals 
and stating that if adopted they would en- 
able the commission to “tighten controls 
over waterfront activities,” and “make pos- 
sible a more effective and vigorous program 
for ridding the Port of New York of unwhole- 
some influences,” 

Later, copies of the bills were received 
from the commission, and on September 15, 
1956, Governor Harriman stated his specific 
approval of this proposed legislation. 

On January 22, 1957, the Governor sent 
a special message to the legislature noting 
that the bills had already been approved by 
New Jersey, and that “passage by your bodies 
is now required to make them operative. 
Prompt action is therefore essential.” 

We are pleased that the majority mem- 
bers of this committee are gratified that the 
affairs of the waterfront commission during 
the past year have continued to be con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles 
upon which the creation of the waterfront 
commission was based. We are further 
pleased that the majority members of this 
committee have given their support to this 
much-needed legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JoserH R. Corso, 
Secretary. 
SaMvuet L. GREENBERG. 








Stockpiling and Wasting a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE a J 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have incorporated 

in the Appendix of the REcorp an arti- 
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le which appeared in Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly, of March 
4, 1957, entitled “Wasting Assets—Stock- 
piling Is Making the United States 
Weaker, Not Stronger.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASTING ASSETS—~STOCKPILING Is MAKING THE 
Unitep STATES WEAKER, Not STRONGER 


Philip M. McKenna, founder and president 
of Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., is a man 
of extraordinary ability and strong views. 
Sales of his company, which mines tungsten 
and manufactures alloys used in metalwork- 
ing tools, have increased some 400 percent 
during the past decade; profits have risen 
better than tenfold. His achievements in 
the realm of technology are no less impres- 
sive. Mr. McKenna years ago invented the 
first hard carbide to cut steel. These days, 
among other activities, he is busy carving 
out new metallurgical frontiers’ in colum- 
bium, tantalum, and titanium. Perhaps 
most noteworthy of all have been his cease- 
less efforts in behalf of a sounder United 
States minerals policy. Specifically, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna vigorously has opposed Federal sub- 
sidies to domestic tungsten producers, of 
which Kennametal happens to be one. Fi- 
nancial aid of this kind, he said the other 
day in a sharply worded letter to his Con- 
gressman, is neither necessary nor desirable. 

Such candur has endeared the industrialist 
not a whit to those lawmakers, especially 
from Western districts, who are seeking new 
bounty for the industry. Mr. McKenna, 
cried Representative Cram ENGLE, Democrat, 
California, no more represents the tungsten 
miner than the wolf does the sheep. The 
same solon, outraged by revelations that the 
United States has built up a huge tungsten 
supply, last week charged the head of Ken- 
nametal with a breach of security. While 
his popularity may have suffered in a few 
mining areas, the forthright gentleman from 
Latrobe plainly has earned the gratitude of 
the citizenry at large. The fact is that 
through some mischievous Washington al- 
chemy, United States purchases of tungsten 
and other base metals,.once undertaken in 
the name of defense, have been transmuted 
instead into a vast, costly boondoggle. What 
is perhaps worse, they are thrusting the Fed- 
eral Government ever deeper into the min- 
erals industry. To the Nation, in short, 
stockpiling has become a growing source of 
weakness, not of strength. 

The United States has been squirreling 
away so-called strategic raw materials since 
World War II. Over the years, in an effort 
to reach the minimum stockpile deemed es- 
sential to the national security, it has in- 
vested $6.5 billion in some 75 commodities, 
including such itefhs as waterfowl feathers 
and castor oil. Outlays of this kind, notably 
for cobalt and copper, are slated to continue 
and, indeed, to rise. Beyond the immediate 
objective, the defense planners have set their 
sights on an ambitious long-range target as 
well. While the new program, launched in 
1954, remains obscure in many respects, one 
thing about it is perfectly plain;. its cost is 
mounting. First estimated at $2 billion, 
projected spending under it by last year had 
ballooned to twice the original size. The 
budget: for fiscal 1958 would raise the ante 
for both programs another $600 million, in- 


cluding $40 million for fluorspar, columbium- 


tantalum, and tungsten. 

While admittedly heavy, the price would 
not be too much to pay for an added measure 
of national security. On this score, however, 
as Barron's has noted before, the Nation is 
getting short weight for its stockpiling dol- 
lars. Tungsten is a glaring case in point. 
Western legislators, as noted, are pressing for 
continued Federal purchases. Yet, according 
to official estimates, the United States at 
latest reckoning had enough metal above 
ground to last for 6 years at the peak wartime 


*. 
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rate of consumption. As for lead and zinc, 
which already have cost the taxpayer some 
$200 million since 1954 alone, the adminis- 
tration long ago abandoned any tattered ap- 
peal to the flag. Instead, under the vague 
and ill-defined mandate of the long-range 
program, it continues to pursue what has 
become nothing more than a handout to 
industry. 

Thus, the evidence indicates, the strategic 
value of stockpiling is largely illusory. The 
economic drawbacks, however, are painfully 
real. For one thing, like some malignant 
lodestone, the lure of its subsidy inevitably 
has attracted other mineral producers. A 
few weeks ago, to illustrate, the head of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., pointing 
out that the United States hoard of copper 
was too low in relation to those of other non- 
ferrous metals, suggested that greater United 
States purchases would ke logical. By the 
same token, a leading oil company executive 
recently threw out a similar guarded hint 
concerning storage of petroleum products. 

Wherever it ultimately may lead, the pro- 
gram already has had serious repercussions 
in the metal markets. Three years ago, 
merely by announcing its decision to acquire 
more lead and zinc, Washington effectively 
raised their prices several cents per pound. 
Today, the trade agrees, its buying both here 
and abroad keeps them at prevailing levels. 
Sooner or later, in view of its long-term con- 
tracts with several producers, the Govern- 
ment is apt to become a ponderable factor 
in copper as well. Indeed, some observers 
feel that such purchases may put a floor 
under the red metal not far from current 
quotations. 

The stockpilers, finally, have been guilty 
of far worse than meddling with the work- 
ings of supply and demand. By lessening or 
destroying incentives to risk and experiment, 
their activities, in effect, have thrown a 
monkey wrench into the wheels of techno- 
logical progress. According to Mr. McKenna, 
who has been dealing with the stuff for 
decades, this is true of tungsten. The same 
obviously may be said of manganese, so es- 
sential to ‘steelmaking. To utilize lean 
grades of this vital ore a new smelting process 
has been developed, not in the United States, 
which subsidizes producers, but in Canada, 
which does not. 

Far from advancing the Nation's interest, 
in sum, stockpiling plainly works against it. 
Happily, after years of easy assent, some 
lawmakers have begun to perceive this fact. 
As a consequence, the tungsten subsidy, once 
considered certain of passage, has come 
under heavy attack in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; its ultimate fate is now in doubt. 
The wave. of protests against excessive buy- 
ing of the metal is surely to be welcomed. 
However, it is, or should be, just the begin- 
ning. What is needed most is a hard and 
critical reappraisal of the whole stockpiling 
program. For a nation grows strong, not by 
wasting its assets in futile hoarding, but by 
using them wisely. 





Inadequate Allowances for Career Diplo- 
mats: An Inequity Which Is Harming 
United States Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that career 
employees have need for allowances suf- 
ficient to enable their appointment to 
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high spots. I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an article by 
Joseph Alsop, published in the March 
22, 1957, edition of the Washington Post, 
which delves into the matter of diplo- 
matic appointments. I sincerely believe 
there is a necessity to persuade this 
administration of the importance of hav- 
ing competent representatives abroad, 
and, indeed, is great harm done to the 
United States of America by unqualified 
political appointees in diplomatic posts. 

I intend to introduce legislation simi- 
lar to that introduced in the Senate so 
that career employees will have allow- 
ances sufficient to enable their appoint- 
ment to the top spots. However, I real- 
ize that the real problem is to persuade 
this administration of the importance 
of having competent representatives 
abroad and, indeed, great harm is done 
to the United States by unqualified 
political appointees in diplomatic posts. 

In connection with this, I would like 
to call your attention to the following 
article by Joseph Alsop which was pub- 
lished in the March 22, 1957, edition of 
the Washington Post: 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS RECORD CALLED 
SquaLip 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Paris.—The Eisenhower administration’s 
traffic in diplomatic appointments has now 
reached a stage that calls for public com- 
ment. 

The latest news is that Senator Josern R. 
McCartTHyY’s deputy in the State Department, 
Scott McLeod, is to receive the Embassy in 
Dublin as his just reward for having done 
more harm to the American Foreign Service 
than any one else in recent memory. _Per- 
haps McLeod will not do a great deal more 
harm in Ireland, but why on earth should 
he be sent there at all at the expense of the 
American taxpayer? 

But this is a relatively minor incident in 
a long and squalid story. This year most 
of the diplomatic posts in Europe have been 
crudely placed on the auction block and 
sold for cash on the barrelhead. 

By sheer accident, some of the very rich 
men who have thus been named to repre- 
sent the United States abroad ought to make 
excellent Ambassadors. John Hay Whitney 
in London, for instance, is the sort of man 
who ought to receive a political apointment 
to a major embassy quite without regard to 
his publican contributions. Then, too, 
the administration must be credited with 
at least two really admirable nonpelitical 
appointments, those of David K. E. Bruce in 
Germany and Ellsworth Bunker in India. 

All the same, the overall record is really 
pretty unappetizing. Some recent incidents 
suggest, on the one hand, that the price of 
diplomatic appointments has now reached a 
level that is downright scandalous. There is 
the case, for example, of the present Ambas- 
sador to Denmark, the experienced, ex-For- 
eign Service officer, Robert Coe. 

It is an open secret that Coe’s original 
appointment was recognition not of his For- 
eign Service training but of his family’s 
enormous contributions to the 1952 cam- 
paign fund. In the last campaign he was 
again approached by an old friend, who was 
one of the Republican comittee’s money col- 
lectors, with the delicate intimation that it 
was once more time to cough up. 

“It’s going to have to be a deep bronchial 
cough, too,” added the friend. 

In total, Coe’s cough reached the sum of 
$7,000—surely a respectable extra cough from 
& man who has always been a generous Re- 
publican contributor in his adopted State 
cf Wyoming. But it was not enough, and 
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Coe was summarily informed that his serv- 
ices would be dispensed with this spring. 
He is to be replaced by a professional diplo- 
mat, Miss Frances Willis, Minister to Switz- 
erland, who is being moved to make room 
for a political appointment. ‘ 

On the other hand, a really disdainful 
disregard for the feelings of our allies (and 
therefore of the interests of United States) 
is frequently shown. Belgium, for instance, 
may be a small country, but it is an impor- 
tant country in NATO. Four years ago the 
Belgians were not too pleased to be handed 
over to a large Republican contributor. 

But now this first Republican contributor, 
Fred Alger, of Michigan, has presumably 
failed to give a sufficiently deep bronchial 
cough. (His cough was only $1,500 deep.) 
So he is being replaced by another contribu- 
tor, John Clifford Folger, of Washington, 
who has no known qualifications for the 
post except his service as Republican com- 
mittee treasurer and his check book. (To- 
gether with his wife, Folger coughed to a 
depth of $11,500). In neighboring Holland, 
an able professional, Ambassador H. Free- 
man Matthews, is being replaced by loyal 
Republican Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man, Philip Young. 

In still other cases, public untruth has 
been freely indulged in. The present Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Moscow, Charles E. 
Bohlen, is the leading Russian expert re- 
maining in the American Government's 
western community there. Perhaps in tri- 
bute to Bohlen’s suitability for Moscow, it 
has been officially given out that he is being 
transferred by his own request. 

This is plainly not true. Bohlen was en- 
tirely willing and even eager to carry on in 
Moscow. In fact he is being sent to Manila 
to make room in Moscow for our present 
Ambassador to Vienna, Llewellyn Thompson. 
The shift of Thompson from Vienna is an- 
other move in the game of diplomatic musi- 
cal chairs. Thompson, as it happens, is an 
exceedingly capable diplomatic professional. 
But the United States would have been far 
better served by leaving both Thompson and 
Bohlen where they were. 

There is no use continuing the sorry tale. 
Its point is all too simple. We are not liv- 
ing any longer in the 19th century, when 
the traffic in ambassadorships did no great 
harm. America now has incalculably great 
interests abroad, and America’s Ambassadors 
are the necessary guardians of those inter- 
ests. It does not matter whether they are 
rich or poor, Foreign Service officers or out- 
side recruits. What matters is whether they 
are well qualified. 

The expense of embassies is a phony ex- 
cuse. Surely the United States can afford 
the few extra hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by the sole test of knowledge and 
ability. And surely the cheaply political 
traffic in amrbassadorships, with its sordid 
checkbook side, has become a really shock- 
ing business. 


Our American Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to know that the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post-Journal, published in my 
congressional district, is conducting a 
crusade to bring home to the people the 
great heritage of liberty which is theirs, 
to be defended and preserved not only 
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by them, but by their elected rep; 
sentatives. 

Under leave to extend, I am insertip, 
an editorial which appeared in tp, 
March 16, 1957, issue of the Post-Joy;. 
nal: 

“THE CONDITION UPON WHICH Gon Hur; 

Given Liserty To Man Is EreRnat Vj. 

LANCE” (JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 1790) 


generation is bungling. Men debate tp, 
issues, arguing the merits of high wage: 


short hours, dishwashing machines, fancy J 


cars rushing over superhighways, mass mjj. 
lions with TV sets and the highest standarg 
of material living in world history. 

Perhaps this generation is just a facsimij. 
of those which suffered the hectic prosperity 
of the twenties, the shock of the depres. 
sion thirties, or tribulations of two wars 
in the forties and emerged into the 
cold war days of the fifties. Perhaps this 
ruling generation is a bit more apathet. 
ic, a bit more calloused, a bit more 
willing to live in the clouds of a boughten 
sense of security, without considering the 
cost. Many years of accepting something 
for nothing, of cradle-to-the-grave security 
propaganda, can becloud the thinking. — 

You can look over your shoulder to the 
thirties when a Nation pyramided experiment 
upon experiment, debt upon debt, to pull out 
of a depression, and see the beginning of the 
wearing away of the individual honesty in 
national thinking. We swept shadows of 
the sidewalks, we learned through WPA and 
PWA how public works can be paid from the 
other pocket. Federal and State aid to 
communities at the city and county level in 
larger and larger doses was an inevitable 
step. We learned how to grab without a 
pang of conscience. (Somebody is going to 
get it, why not us?) So tighter and tighter 
draws the web, higher and higher go the 
taxes, higher and higher the national debt. 

Do we as individuals. have a national con- 
science left? Do we know or understand 
why the Founding Fathers gave us our Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights and what 
they were guarding against? What is free- 
dom? Do we still have it if we become mere 
pawns of a Federal or State bureaucracy? Is 
a stalemate with Russia of any value if we 
plunge recklessly on to threaten our own 
economy? 

Back in 1790 John Philpot Curran in a 
speech of the right of election, uttered some 
prophetic words. He said: 

“It is the common fate of the indolent to 
see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The condition upon which God hath given 
liberty to men is eternal vigilance.” 

Perhaps this generation and the ones who 
have immediately preceded it have bungled 
at home and abroad. But the greatest Na- 
tion in the world has moved steadily ahead. 
However, we cannot forever play tag with 
the shoals. 

We must now place our hopes with the 
next generation which should be better edu- 
cated and better equipped materially to 
steer our national course. But can this gen- 
eration grasp and-hold the fundamentel 
truths our Founding Fathers gave us in the 
Constitution, that the Bill of Rights sought 
to safeguard—the supreme stature and free- 
dom of the individual—the American able 
and willing to_make his own way on his 
own merits, unshackled by a Federal Gov- 
ernment that should be his servant, not his 
jailer? There were generations of Amer- 
cans who believed supremely in the birth- 
right of freedom. These generations have 
gave their lives, their property. They 
carved out the wilderness, moved across the 
plains, built railroads, and made possible 
the massive economy that can withstand to- 
day’s squandering. But they left a heritage 
far more valuable than the material strengt!, 
great as that is. They left the torch of ind 
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yidual freedom, the supreme glory of the 
individual who can walk proudly and enjoy 
the freedoms of speech, worship, and the 
other human dignities with his fellows. 
our national birthright must not be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of apathy or the myth of 
security by beneficient “handout” govern- 
ment. That is why the Post-Journal today 
js publishing in full-page form on page 16 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. We would like to see it 
and restudied by the thousands of 
you who may have forgotten the sovereign 
individual you are. As a public service 
we shall be pleased to furnish reprints on 
glossy paper of this full page in any quan- 
tities desired, free of charge, to individuals, 
schools, patriotic groups, or anyone else in- 
terested, aS we are, in reemphasizing the 
fundamental facts of the American way of 
e. 
~~ eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 


erty. 





Condemnation “Fixture” Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
enactment of the vast new highway pro- 





gram will produce a host of problems. 


in many areas of Government activity. 

One such problem area may include con- 

demnation procedures for acquisition of 

land. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Jeremiah J. Kenney, con- 
demnation clerk of Detroit’s recorders 
court on fixture damage in condemna- 
tion, published in the Detroit Lawyer for 

March 1957. ‘This article, by a recog- 

nized authority in the field, illuminates 

one important aspect of land acquisition 
by Government agencies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

CONDEMNATION “FrxTURE” DAMAGE—PROCED- 
URE OUTLINED FOR ESTABLISHING “FIXTURE” 
REMOVAL DAMAGE CLAIMS IN RECORDER’S 
Court CONDEMNATION CASES 


(Urban redevelopment and other projected 
municipal vements involve the relo- 
cation of hundreds of businesses of all types, 
with resultant calls upon attorneys for coun- 
sel in the majority of cases. A shortage of 
textbook material in this field suggested the 
invitation by the Detroit Lawyer to Jere- 
miah J. Kenney, condemnation supervisor of 
the Recorder’s Court to discuss procedure for 
establishing claims in recorder’s court con- 
demnation cases. Mr. Kenney has served 
the court for many years in this capacity, 
directing the hearings in the Gratiot re- 
development area, East Side slum clear- 
ance, civic center, and many others in which 
such claims have been presented.) 

(By Jeremiah J. Kenney) 

To begin with, “fixt ” as the term 
is used in condemnation cases, is a mis- 
nomer. : 

Bert R. Sogge, assistant corporation coun- 
sel of the city of Detroit, is probably right 
(he has that habit) when he says they 
aren't fixtures at all. Fixtures are valued 
with the land. What we talk of, he says, 
are chattels annexed to real property. The 
courts often contain the term in quotation 


marks as though recognizing its hybrid 


character. 

A lawyer for a laundry in Des Moines 
used it, the Gratiot Avenue case took it from 
there and since it is accepted if not accu- 


rate, trade fixtures or fixture damage 


will be used here. In this discussion, at 
least, the term shall mean the reasonable 
cost of detaching trade fixtures and reat- 
taching them elsewhere. 

A motion for a new trial in this court 
criticized the use of the term fixture re- 
moval damage in the charge to the jury 
as implying that only the cost of removal 
could be considered. 

The history of fixture removal claims in 
Michigan where the condemnor takes the 
entire interest is brief. 

There are only four cases, starting in 
1940, with the city of Detroit’s appeal from 
Judge W. McKay Skillman’s ruling in the 
Gratjot Avenue widening case reported in 
294 Michigan 569. 

In that case (p. 573) the court said: “The 
sole question on this appeal is whether it 
was proper for the jury to award damages 
for removal Costs of trade fixtures.” The 
court then concluded (syllabus): “Trade 
fixtures used in conduct of drugstore, jew- 
elry store, and gear manufacturing business 
were not stocks of goods nor, usually con- 
sidered, purely personal property, and while 
considered personal property as between 
landlord and tenant, in condemnation .pro- 
ceedings they were properly considered as 
realty and damages were allowable for re- 
moval costs” (Const. 1908, art. 13, p. 1). 

The above quotations from the Gratiot 
Avenue case are taken from Jn re Slum Clear- 
ance (332 Mich. 485, at 491). In the latter 
case the Supreme Court states the question 
(p. 489) : 

“When a condemnation jury is to reflect in 
its award the cost of the removal of trade fix- 
tures, should the jury consider the cost of 
removing chemical solutions in the tanks 
of a plating company, and the cost of re- 
moving the molten metal in its furnaces?” 


CONSTRUCTIVELY ANNEXED 


Judge Paul E. Krause, in the recorder’s 
court—admitting all other removal damage 
testimony, refused to allow that regarding 
the solutions and molten metal. The Su- 
preme Court, conceding the impossibility of 
actually affixing or annexing these items to 
the real estate so as to become part of it, 
held them, under the circumstances of this 
case, to be constructively annexed. The case 
includes a discussion of fixtures. 

The question appears again In re Civic 
Center D. & C. Navigation Co. (335 Mich. 
537). The navigation company asked at 
least $59,300 for the expense of moving four 
passenger vessels from docks which were 
taken. Here, the court said, the vessels failed 
to meet the test, namely, the intention to 
make the vessels a permanent accession to 
the freehold and held it was not error to 
refuse to allow the jury to consider evidence 
of the cost of moving the vessels. Just as 
an historical note: These were the same ves- 
sels which recently had their final blaze of 
glory in Lake St. Clair. 

The latest decision In re John C. Lodge 
Highway (340 Mich. 254) involved the right 
of tenants to fixture damage, and the effect 
of condemnation clauses on that right. Ap- 
parently, because Act P. A. 1911 (No. 149, 
sec. 5, cl. 1948, sec. 213.25, Stat. Ann. 8, 15) 


did not specifically include “those in pos- 
session” the Wayne County Road Commission 
had rejected the claims of certain tenants. 
Meanwhile, the city, under the charter (title 


8, ch. 1, sec. 3) which contains that language, 
had been paying. 


“Fixture removal damage” claims in re- 
court are settled in most cases. 
Trials of the main issues of necessity and 
value of the fee are often protracted as a 
wide area of disagreement is possible, but 


corder’s 
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costs of trade fixture removal can with rea- 
sonable accuracy be determined. The pres- 
ent practice, which has arisen by consent, 
results in a stipulated figure which is sub- 
mitted to the jury with the request that 
they return that sum in the verdict roll. 

Counsel who desire to settle are advised 
that upon receipt of a trial notice estimates 
of the cost of removal of trade fixtures may 
be submitted to the office of the corpora- 
tion counsel. It is suggested that estimates 
be made by competent, responsible persons 
with experience in the field, 1. e., refrigera- 
tion firms for refrigerators and electricians 
for wiring. The Jack-of-all-trades is not 
highly regarded in this age of specialization 
and may be vulnerable under cross-examina- 
tion. 





ALL SUCH CLAIMS CHECKED 


Estimates are checked by E. A. Walinske of 
the real estate bureau of the corporation 
counsel’s office. He and his staff have 
checked all such claims since their recogni- 
tion by the courts, either for settlement or 
for rebuttal and he is conversant with most 
of the problems. His experience extends 
from abattoirs through wineries. When 
difficulties have prevented claimants from 
obtaining estimates he has been known to 
make his own to the satisfaction of counsel 
and client. No one does much better than 
that. 

All but a few of the businesses and indus- 
tries in the wholesale district were settled 
without contest. The west side of Wood- 
ward, including Richmond & Backus’ exten- 
sive printing equipment, Stouffer’s restau- 
rant, Whalings, and others were stipulated 
figures. 

When differences occur between the esti- 
mate submitted and those of Mr. Walinske, 
counsel is asked to discuss them. This nego- 
tiation between “eminent counsel and 
trusted public officials” (343 Mich. 629) usu- 
ally results in a stipulated figure. 

Of course, not all cases are settled. An 
honest difference of opinion may require a 
trial. The nature of certain trade fixtures, 
e. g. chemical solutions and molten metal, 
passenger vessels, etc. makes it difficult to 
agree that certain installations fall within 
the category. 

The status of murals which furnished at- 
mosphere in a bistro was left for the jury to 
decide. The testimony having shown that 
atmosphere was the essence of a bistro, the 
jury found for the claimant with a substan- 
tial, perhaps liberal, award. 

When negotiations do fail, it is necessary 
to present the claimants case. This is done 
in turn, by parcel number, at the conclusion 
of the testimony relating to the real property. 

According to Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel Sogge, a walking compendium of con- 
demnation law and lore, the Gratiot Avenue 
case established the pattern of procedure 
which prevails today. In the first trial to 
follow that case, counsel submitted to the 
jury fixture removal costs which included 
the cost of detaching the fixtures and re- 
moval to a truck outside the building—their 
removal from the truck at a new location 
and attachment in the new location. For- 
get about them while they are on the truck 
because “the cost of transporting severed 
trade fixtures could not be awarded hecause 
it is too speculative.” 

The Michigan Supreme Court in this con- 
nection cited City of St. Louis v. Railroad 
Co. (226 Mo. 694) and the language of that 
case is pertinent here. 

“At first glance it is to be concluded that 
there exists a difficulty in finding a reason 
for not compensating the owner of personal 
chattels who is compelled to remove them 
for his expense in so removing them to a 
point at least beyond the edge of the right- 
of-way. It is equally clear, on the other 
hand, that no logical reason can be found 
for compensating him for the expense of re- 
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moval beyond such point. This fs so, for 
the reason that A might desire to move his 
chattels only into the next adjoining house, 
while B might desire to have his taken sev- 
eral blocks or even several miles and C on 
the other hand, his business broken up, 
might desire to remove his goods to some 
other place or city. No reason in logic, there- 
fore, can be found for the condemnors pay- 
ing more than ts sufficient to move the per- 
sonal property off the right-of-way. A rule 
which would require the condemnor to do 
more than this would be variant and indefi- 
nite, and, therefore, speculative.” 
BURDEN OF PROOF ON CLAIMANT 


The city takes the position, which has not 
been challenged, that the burden of proof 
in fixture cases is upon the claimant, and 
that the minimum and maximum rule 
(which applies to real property) does not 
hold in fixture cases. 

The authority cited is In re Widening of 
Harper Avenue (237 Mich. 687). 

“On the item of business damage * * * 
no testimony was offered by the city of this 
item of damages on any of the parcels, but 
considering its necessarily speculative char- 
acter, counsel had a right to rest content 
with the cross-examination of the owner’s 
witnesses. 

“But the jury was not necessarily required 
to accept the conclusions of the owners in 
this regard, even though there was no di- 
rect evidence to the contrary.” That the 
court said In re widening of Woodward Ave- 
nue—Appeal of Demery (264 Mich. 326): 
“Damage to fixtures was capable of quite 
accurate estimate and computation” has not 
affected the practice. The Demery appeal 
had a most unfortunate history. As a re- 
sult of this decision the case was tried again 
in recorder’s court with the same result. 
Following a second appeal (304 Mich. 417), it 
was tried again. This jury was advised of 
the previous actions and strongly urged (the 
Judge cannot give binding instructions (244 
Mich. 377) ) to follow the supreme court rul- 
ing and return a verdict. The jury, exer- 
cising their prerogative as judges, chose in- 
stead to follow the precedent of their con- 
stitutional predecessors and once more gave 
nothing. 

Demery had made a fatal move. Antici- 
pating the widening, the store was revamped 
previous to the trial and the fixtures moved. 
This precluded a view, in place, by the jury 
The jurors might reasonably be reluctant to 
pay for that which they were never able 
to see. The safer practice, in view of this, 
would be to await the settlement or the 
jury’s view. 

Reasonable time for moving and reloca- 
tion can usually be obtained. Many remain 
in possession until a writ of assistance is 
issued. However circumstances differ in each 
and “possession of private property con- 
demned for public use may be obtained im- 
mediately, where there has been a judicial de- 
termination of the necessity for the taking 
and of the compensation to be paid there- 
fore by paying such compensation and ob- 
taining immediate surrender of the prem- 
ises.” State Highway Commissioner vy. Ot- 
— Circuit Judge (339 Mich. 390 (Sylla- 

us)). 

There is confusion business dam- 
age claims. The Harper Avenue and Wood- 
ward Avenue cases (and there are others), 
speak of business damage claims. In these 
cases, Only part of a building was taken, 
When there is a partial taking respondents 
are “permitted to recover for such loss oc- 
casioned by the interru of their busi- 
ness as they were able to show, with rea- 
sonable certainty, will occur during the 
time it will necessarily be interrupted.” 
Commissioner of Parks v. Moesta (91 Mich. 
155). 

Grade separation cases, by statute also 
permit recovery for interruption of busi- 
ness and moving costs. 
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WOT PROPER ITEMS 
Counsel have cited Detroit v. C. H. Little 


shows it to be a grade separation. 

Weiden does not, but the rule as it ap- 
plies when the entire interest is taken is 
repeated ((1954) 341 Mich. 420). “Loss of 
profits due to interruption of business neces- 
sitated by moving and the expense of re- 
moval of personal property are not proper 
items to be considered in making the 


by the city at a higher figure. 
The presen: ener eee, ere 
ali bed tal: eaceliek anaes 


emphatically 
that ever happened to us.” 
settled his fixture claim. 

When the verdict is confirmed, counsel is 
notified. The client is also notified that his 
award is ready for payment. Harold Repp, 
of the city treasurer’s office, advises that a 
lien officially filed will place counsel’s name 
upon the check which issues thus providing 
a timely reminder of services rendered. 


Post Office’s Job Is To Serve the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Mr. William C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
which appeared in the April 1957 issue of 
the AFL-CIO Federa 


Job Is To Serve the People,” follows: 


Tue Post Orrice’s Jos Is To SERveE THE 
PEOPLE 


(By William C. Doherty) 
History will verify that our postal system 
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Ts it primarily a public service which, like 
other Federal departments and agencies, ;, 
adjudged worth what it costs? Or is it pri. 
marily a business venture operating withiy 
the framework of accepted business con. 
cepts? In brief, should our postal system 
break even or, indeed, make a protit, o 
should it not? 

Not only has this controversy generated 
considerable amount of heat but—unlike 
many other arguments—it has also produceg 
& great deal of light. Unfortunately, no 
solution has been reached on the main issue. 

In the early days of the Nation, the role 
intended for the postal system was clearly 

. The Pounding Fathers made abun. 
dantly clear what they had in mind when 


by the united colonists.” 

President George Washington, in an carly 
message to Congress, advocated transmission 
of publications free of charge through the 
mails as a means of unifying the new Nation. 
The lawmakers agreed with him. In reply 
to Washington’s message, Congress said: 

“The circulation of political intelligence 
through these vehicles is justly reckoned as 
the surest means. of preventing the degen- 
eracy of a free government.” 

Proponents..of .the service first concept 
can take comfort in these and subsequent 
pronouncements. In 1814 Congress returned 
to this policy after a brief experiment in 
authorizing new post roads only when they 
could show that a profit would be realized. 
In 1844 the self-sustaining theory was again 
rejected after a careful study by a postal 
commission appointed by Congress. In 1851 
Congress stated firmly: 

“The Post Office is primarily a service 


organization.” 

Many postmasters general have associated 
ieee with this service concept, al- 
though the thesis that the Nation’s postal 
system should be self-sustaining is not with- 
out its vigorous supporters. 

Postmaster General Creswell, in 1859, was 
of the strong conviction that a pay-as-you-go 
policy was the only sane way in which to 
operate. However, he made a complete 
about-face 2 years later*and, in his report 
to Congress, argued against the profit motive. 
He thought it was necessary for private en- 
terprise but stated that “a ment sys- 
tem, managed in the interests of the people, 
pursues exactly the opposite course.” 

In 1920 Postmaster General Will Hays said: 

“The Post. Office is not for profit nor for 
politics, but for service.” 

Congress, the executive bramch, and mail 
users still demand good postal service, but 
sometimes ir enthusiasm for resolving 
what is popularly referred to as a postal 
deficit defeats these demands. 

It would be neither accurate nor fair to say 
that anyone has publicly suggested the com- 


ng postal service. They have not reached 
for the profit goal as yet, but in their zeal to 
prove that a eo deficit exists they are 
willing not only to refuse to underwrite the 
necessary cost of a mail service in an ever- 
expanding and gt nee national economy, 
but they also willingly forfeit existing 
services. 


1950, when several vital 


along the same lines. 

Perhaps our generation has developed 4 
blasé attitude toward the contributions made 
by the postal service to the growth and de- 
our Nation. The mails have 


our people, and served to unify the 

Nation. Given the tools, the postal 

establishment will continue to make and en- 
upon these contributions. 
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proper tools are not exclusively fair and 
reasonable postal rates, as some would be- 
lieve, but must include a modern wage struc- 
ture, labor-management policies, supplies, 
and equipment. 

The motives of those who believe increased 
postage rates will cure all the ills of the 


postal establishment are not questioned. 
Their arguments are sincerely presented and 
well intentioned. However, it does seem that 
more emphasis, more information, more pub- 
lic enlightenment should be directed toward 
the positive features of the postal service. 
This s would hold true in the field 
of costs to the taxpayers, as well as statistics 
pointing up the multiplicity of services per- 
formed—both postal and nonpostal. 

It is one thing to say that service is pro- 
vided to 70 million citizens from 37,000 local 
offices, spread out over more than 3,600,000 
square miles of American territory. The 
magnitude and complexity of the postal sys- 
tem require more than 520,000 employees. 





- They work in terminals, on trains, in small 


1 post offices. 
gee. year rural carriers cover 1,500,000 


of good roads and some not so good, 
135, horsenack routes are still in existence, 
96 carriers deliver mail by boat, 32 routes 
call for delivery by private airplane, and 
more than 100,000 city letter carriers whom 
1 have the honor to represent trudge the 
streets collecting and delivering more than 
50 billion pieces of mail a year. 

These statistics will prove that the Ameri- 
can postal establishment is an enormous un- 
dertaking in an era of giant commercial en- 
terprises and huge corporations. But these 
Bunyanese characteristics standing alone 
neither prove nor disprove that postal operat- 
ing expenses are as costly as some would have 
us believe. An examination of the facts 
discloses that these operating costs are not 
the major contributing factor to the national 
budget problem we hear so much about these 
days. 

It is true that postal revenue seldom has 
exceeded expenditures. All agree on that. 
No one has asserted or attempted to prove 
that it is not so. 

What constitutes the principal unresolved 
area of disagreement is whether the dis- 
parity between operating costs and revenues 


is to be treated differently in the Post Office - 


Department from the way it is treated in 
other departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. It is because of the absence of a clear- 
cut policy on the subject that the postal sys- 
tem has become the whipping boy in any dis- 
cussion of Federal spending. 

The facts do not support this unenviable 
role of spendthrift of the Nation. A look 
at the figures reported in the President's 
budget for fiscal 1955 discloses a gross postal 
budget expenditure of $2,714 million. Ap- 
plicable receipts of public enterprise for the 
same period are listed at $2,390 million. 
This indicates that approximately 88 percent 
of its costs were recaptured in the form of 
postal charges and other revenue. 

Compare this 88 percent figure with some 
of the other Federal Departments for the 
same fiscal year. The following table shows 
that the postal system comes closer to paying 
its way than any other agency: 











Gross 
budget Appili- 
expendi-| cable 
‘ tures receipts 
——————— 
ions | Millions 
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' Less than $1 million, 
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These figures reflect the expenses and 
revenue from measurable services performed. 
The Post Office, in addition, provides many 
immeasurable services, some of which are 
nonpostal in nature. In this category is in- 
cluded the unmistakable contributions a 
good postal system makes in the unending 
effort to think together and work together 
toward building a world community of free 
peoples through communication. 

There are also many measurable nonpostal 
services performed by the Post Office which 
are reflected in its operating costs. Among 
those in this category are the handling of 
documentary stamps and the collection of 
duty for the Collector of Customs. 

Everyone these days is conscious of Federal 
spending. Well they might be, in view of 
the taxes levied against all of us. In this 
connection, the interest of postal employees 
is no less lively than that of other citizens. 
But in one area they have a particular stake 
because invariably their legitimate economic 
interests are involved. 

This particular phase of public spending 
is the cost of operating the postal service. 
As long as no policy exists to identify the 
proper role of the service, it is unlikely that 
the controversy over the alleged postal deficit 
will subside. And until it does or until it is 
clearly understood what constitutes the 
deficit, postal employees are going to be 
squarely in the middle. Every time in recent 
years they have. gone before Congress for a 
wage increase, they have been confronted 
with the bugaboo of a postal deficit. 

Once again the employees are about to be 
put through the wringer in their quest for 
a fair and adequate wage scale. Before a 
congressional hearing 2 years ago, I presented 
a statement bearing directly on this point. 
I said: “ 

“It has always been difficult for postal 
employees to rationalize the fish-on-the-one- 
hand-fowl-on-the-other thinking when their 
wages are concerned. No one suggests pay- 
ing a forest ranger on the basis of admittance 
charges to any of our national parks. Army 
personnel are not paid according to PX 
receipts. 

“‘Why, then,’ asKs the postal employee, 
‘must my salary always be tied in with postal 
revenues and postage rates? Why not deter- 
mine it on the basis of the very human need 
for adequate wages to enable me to purchase 
food, warmth, shelter, to say nothing of rec- 
reation and health and education of my 
children?’ 

“It is a justifiable inquiry.” 

A recent report submitted to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee by 
a Citizens Advisory Council, created in the 
84th Congress, commented as follows: 

“We fail to see why there should be any 
connection between postal rates and postal 
pay. The laborer should be worthy of his 
hire, and the fact that it costs money to 
operate the postal service should not in- 
fluence the level of postal pay.” 

In private enterprise no reasonable person 
would maintain that a company. would be 
justified to remain in business only because 
inadequate wages make it possible to con- 
tinue to meet competition. This is the posi- 
tion which some would have the Govern- 
ment adopt in relation to postal wages. The 
Government has no more right to use poor 
wages as an excuse for staying in the postal 
business than General Motors has to deny 
fair wage treatment on the grounds that jt 
must follow that course to compete in the 
automotive industry. 

The time-honored procedure for effective- 
ly burying a wage request from employees 
is to establish a study group or a com- 
mittee whose charter can be indefinitely 
continued. In recent weeks this method 
was given a severe jolt. 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Ralph J, 
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Cordiner of General Electric. The comple- 
mient of the Cordiner committee listed other 
equally distinguished leaders from. the in- 
dustrial world. The group was known for- 
mally as the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation. 
Its study was confined to positions in pro- 
fessional and technicai categories of the De- 
fense Department. 

However, its findings and recommenda- 
tions have equal application in many areas 
to al! Federal employees, including postal 
workers. Stripped to its essentials, the 
Cordiner committee’s report simply states 
that the wages of Government workers have 
not kept pace with the compensation paid 
to workers in private industry. 

At this writing, the report has not been 
official released. Newspaper stories suggest 
the White House is reluctant to allow the 
report to be released. On the basis of ex- 
cerpts from the report appearing in news 
stories, one might readily say that White 
House reluctance is understandable. 

The report is said to be critical of the un- 
concern at the “progressive lowering of the 
level of the department’s civilian work force” 
resulting from inadequate Government pay. 
That criticism would have application in any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

At another point the Cordiner committee’s 
report is said to puncture one of the most 
prevalent misunderstandings about Federal 
employment. It is the area of so-called 
fringe benefits. Newspapers have published 
the following excerpt: 

“Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the 
area of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet 
of interesting work and public service is no 
longer strong enough to overcome the pull of 
higher salaries in non-Federal employment.” 

The report also is said to comment on 
recruitment problems within the Defense 
Department. This is not a problem exclusive 
to that agency. The Post Office Department 
also finds this a headache, and a costly head- 
ache. 

In Minneapolis, for example, 538 civil-service 
examinations were conducted in an effort 
to recruit needed postal personnel. One a 
year or two at most would normally suffice. 
From the 53 examinations, 1,348 men were 
given followup assignments to report to 
work. Of this small number only 526 ac- 
cepted. The others apparently had been 
disenchanted by the meager pay offered. 

“Pay is the most tangible condition of 
work to a newcomer to the labor market,” the 
Cordiner report says. 

It is interesting to note that of the 526 
men who did accept postal employment in 
Minneapolis, 320 quit for greener financial 
pastures within a year. 

When it is considered that cost estimates 
range from $100 to $300 simply to recruit and 
put a man on the job in the postal service, 
it will be readily seen that a high-quit rate 
is a tremendous drain on the National 
Treasury. 

Although most of the Cordiner commit- 
tee’s conclusions have specific reference to 
limited segments of employment in the De- 
fense Department, one conclusion is appli- 
cable to every person who works for a living, 
in or out of government. The report says: 

“Employees must receive sufficient com- 
pensation to enable them to establish and 
maintain a standard of living which will 
allow them to discharge their responsibili- 
ties to their families and to their employers.” 

It is to be hoped that, when the question 
of wages for postal workers comes before 
Congress at this session, the matter will be 
considered on its merits and in the light of 
the philosophy that every man is worthy of 
his hire. It is to be hoped, further, that it 
will be remembered that the postal worker 
is not merely a statistic in the Federal or 
postal budget, that the presence or absence 
of proper postage rates is not involved, that 
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a bookkeeping difference between revenues 
and expenditures should be balanced in the 
light of numerous immeasurable services. 

A fiseal policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment should embrace proper rates in relation 
to operating expenses, fair treatment to mail 
users and such intangible factors as the role 
the service is to play in our lives. A wage 
policy for the department should be separate 
and distinct, based on traditional American 
concepts of living costs, productivity and the 
right every man has to discharge his respon- 
sibilities to his family, his employer and 
his community. 

There must not be a double standard of 
morality, one standard for employers in 
private industry and another standard for 
the Government. And low wages, inadequate 
wages—anything less than a saving wage— 
cannot be morally justified. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the position in which the 
Federal Government now finds itself. 

Postal employees will continue to look to 
their colleagues in the American labor move- 
ment for moral support in the fight to bring 
Government wages into line with reality. 
.When the time comes and the shouting be- 
gins about “postal deficits” and “raiding the 
Treasury’—cries that were heard in 1955— 
it might be a good idea for all of us to recall 
that our postal system costs us 12 percent 
of the amount appropriated by Congress. 

As the well known commercial slogan 
might be paraphrased, no other Federal 
agency can make that claim. 


Unionism: A Crusade, Not a Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions executive council at its January 
meeting established a new cardinal prin- 
ciple for organized labor. No union offi- 
cer, the council declared, should con- 
tinue in the labor movement if he finds 
it necessary to hide behind the fifth 
amendment in refusing to report to a 
proper governmental body on his han- 
dling of union funds. 

This new policy reflects the progressive 
and aggressive leadership of President 
George Meany, as well as the spirit of 
the united labor movement. 

In its decision at Miami Beach, the 
labor movement proclaimed that the 
sense of responsibility is an indispensable 
requirement for trade union leadership. 

The AFL-CIO executive council is 
meeting in Washington today in special 
session to consider the situation. I am 
certain the council will fulfill its respon- 
sibility and aet to restore the confidence 
of the public in the labor movement. 

I include here as a part of my remarks 
an editorial by the distinguished presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, David Dubinsky, 
on this very subject. Mr. Dubinsky is a 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and a member of its five- 
man ethical practices committee. The 
ILGWU is, without question, one of the 
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The editorial follows: 
Untontism: A CrusapE, Not a BUSINESS 


Dave Beck, teamsters’ chief, was careful 
not to incriminate himself during his ap- 
pearance before the special Senate commit- 
tee last week. But he didn’t mind incrim- 

the labor movement with conduct 
which President Dubinsky characterized as a 
tragic spectacle. : 

The vast majority of those who serve the 
labor movement look upon their calling as 
a crusade. They understand the great re- 
sponsibility which rests on them as officers 
entrusted with saf ng the security 
and welfare of millions of individual union 
members. They realize that the funds they 
administer have been accumulated not to 
generate profits, but rather to provide pro- 
tection for working men and women on the 
job, in sickness, in old age. 

But if Beck is guilty of the terrible charges 
made against him, it is only because he has 
brought with him into the labor movement 
the concept that trade unions are not a 
cause, but just another business to be con- 
sidered the personal property of union offi- 
cials. But unions must not, cannot be so 
considered. They are not the property of 
any Official, no matter what his title. They 
belong only to their members. And legis- 
lation alone, whether punitive or not, can- 
not provide the complete remedy for the 
cash-value approach to unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations executive 
council, at its Miami Beach meeting last 
January, established a new cardinal principle 
for organized labor. No union officer, the 
council declared, should continue in the 
labor movement if he finds it necessary to 
hide behind the fifth amendment in.refusing 
to report to a proper governmental on 
his handling of union funds. 

It is to the credit of the organized-labor 
movement that this policy, as proposed by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, was 
adopted by the council in a sweeping vote of 
24 to 1—with the sole dissenting vote being 
Beck's. 

This new policy reflects to progressive and 
aggressive leadership of President Meany, as 
well as the spirit of the united labor move- 
ment. It threatens only such stragglers from 
the field of big business who, like Beck and 
Brewster, invoke union autonomy and the 
fifth amendment in order to cover up their 
free-wheeling administration of union funds 
and who refuse to recognize that the time of 
irresponsibility and of autonomy alibis is a 
thing of the past. 

In its decision at Miami Beach, the labor 
movement proclaimed that the sense of re- 
sponsibility is an indispensable requirement 
for trade-union leadership. Those who lack 
it don’t belong in the labor movement. 

As this is written, the executive council is 
scheduled to meet in special session to con- 
sider the situation. We are certain the coun- 
cil will fulfill its responsibility and act to re- 
store the confidence of the public in the labor 
movement, shaken by Beck's conduct, by ef- 
fectuating the policy it adopted at its last 
meeting in Miami Beach. 


With Malice Toward None 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
come-tax season is at hand. Of this 
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gle with the multiple internal reven,, 
forms many have communicated to m. 
their feelings on the subject. To put ; 
mildly, they are somewhat less thay 
overjoyed at both the arduous sessions of 
completing their return and the pay. 
ments which Uncle Sam is exacting from 
them. 

For the edification of my colleagues 7 
am submitting herewith a letter to the 
editor of the Bakersfield Californian, jp. 
cated in Bakersfield, Calif., within the 
14th Congressional District which I an 
privileged to represent. The letter was 
submitted to me by one of my irate 
taxpayer correspondents. While it js 
penned in the unmistakable form of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, it might 
also be termed a modern day taxpayer's 
declaration of independence. 

The letter follows: 

WitH Matice Towarp None 
Eptror, THE CALIFORNIAN: 

Two score and four years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new mis. 
ery, conceived in desperation and dedicate 
to the proposition that all men are created 
taxable. Now we are engaged in a great long 
form, testing whether that taxpayer, or any 
other taxpayer so confused and so frustrated, 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that 
struggle. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of our income to the great causes, use- 
less and foolish, which have taken our 
money that this Nation might continue to 
support other nations. \ 

And yet, in a larger sense, we cannot af- 
ford, we have not got, we will not have, this 
hallowed money. For the brave taxpayers, 
broke and penniless, who have paid here, 
have dedicated it far above our poor power 
to add, subtract, multiply, divide, refer to 
separate schedule Z, etc. 

The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we pay here, but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will never forget if we 
don’t. It is for us the living rather to be 
here dedicated to the unfinished payments 
which they made here have thus far so 


‘ peluctantly advanced. 


It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the tremendous payments still remaining 
before us—that from the examples of thece 
financially bankrupt we take increased de- 
ductions for the cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of their money—that 
we here highly resolve that these paupers 
shall not have forked over in vain—that this 
taxpayer, underpaid, shall have a new birth 
of lower taxes and higher wages, and that 
government of the taxpayer, by the taxpay- 

for the taxpayer, shall not perish from 


ers, 
the earth. 
A TAXPAYER. 


Tax Consideration for Our Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, ‘0 
much talk in recent months about Fed- 
eral aid to education reminds us that the 
basic factor in all education, the teacher, 
has been too long overlooked. The best 
material facilities in our Nation’s schools 
Will avail little if the human quest for 
learning is not properly guided by dedi- 
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there can be no doubt for as my constit- 


greatest unions in our country and the 
uents take receipts in hand and strug- 


entire world. cated directors. 
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That very fundamental principle is 
pointed up in a most timely editorial en- 
‘ “Teachers Deserve a Tax Break,” 
which appeared in the March 12, 1957, 
‘ ef the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 


jssue 
we these days of ever higher living 
cost, On! 

tions 


i 


of the best practical inspira- 
i granted to those en- 
gaged im the teaching profession is a 
little sympathetic consideration of their 
fnancial problems through tax adjust- 
ment and allowance on the money that 
they must spend in the pursuit of post- 


i 


executive department, but, if not, let us 
here join together at the proper time to 
legislatively give the teachers a tax 
preak they need and deserve in this 
matter. 

The editorial follows: 

TEACHERS DESERVE A TAX BREAK 

Congress is flooded each year with pro- 

ls for tax relief which would benefit cer- 
tain industries, certain professions and cer- 
tain groups, The Treasury Department can- 
not be blamed for opposing most of these re- 
quests. But the Nation’s schoolteachers have 
entered @ plea that certainly deserves some 
careful consideration. 

The public has long since adopted the idea 
that teachers, in order to keep up with mod- 
ern developments in education and in order 
to make themselves professionally more com- 

nt, should use some of their spare time 
to work for additional academic credits and 
university degrees. 

Some public school systems require this. 
Most systems encourage it by setting pay 
scales to reward postgraduate study. But 
the Internal Revenue Seavice doesn’t. seem to 
be cooperating, Teachers need quite a bit of 
money to take these extra courses—especially 
when they have to forego summer jobs in 
order to go back to the classroom. Yet the 
Government will not allow the tuition ex- 
penses to be deducted as business or profes- 
sional expenses if the téachers pass the 
courses and get better jobs as a result. 

The teachers point out, with rather good 
justifieation, that businessmen can deduct 
the costs of entertaining clients, a practice 
which is certainly intended to increase the 
taxpayer’s earnings. If night club costs can 
thus be dedueted, why shouldn’t the cost of 
sitting in classrooms and listening to lectures 
on educational methodology? 

If the Federal Government has reached the 
point where it is willing to spend billions to 
improve the quality of public education, the 
concession asked by the teachers makes a 
good deal of sense. It would be one way the 
Federal Government could encourage im- 
provement. And it would be a fair and logi- 
eal concession to the people who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the important business of 
education, 


LT 


Put the Intelligence Estimates on Air- 
power in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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inelude herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Air Force 
magazine, the official publication of the 
Department of the Air Force. 

The editorial, entitled ‘Put the Intel- 
licence Estimates in Focus,” follows: 

Pour THE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES IN Focus 

At press time the national budget had 
become the “bird” in a gigantic game of bad- 
minton between the Congress and the execu- 
tive department. From the standpoint of 
national defense the prognosis was not. good. 
Pressure for cutting the budget was mount- 
ing and, unfortunately, the most tempting 
area where cuts could be made was in the 
defense portion. 

The sequence went something like this. A 
short time after presenting the largest peace- 
time budget in the Nation’s history, President 
Eisenhower voiced hope that the Congress 
would be able tocutit. This expression was 
accompanied by a drumbeat of statements by 
administration figures on the dangers of in- 
flation, talk of a depression “that would curl 
your hair,” “spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy,” and other phrases calculated to 
stimulate budget-cutting pressures. 

A Democratic-led Congress neatly batted 
the bird back into the White House court by 
requesting Presidential guidance as to where 
cuts could be made safely. But the President 
volleyed with a rejoinder that the executive 
department had done all it could, that the 
next move was up to the Congress. Every- 
one wanted the budget to be cut but no one 
wanted to take the responsibility for it, or to 
make the first move. 

Quite conveniently, in the midst of all this, 
there appeared some information that might 
serve as an excuse, if not a valid reason, for 
making cuts in the Air Force portion of the 
budget. The information was made known to 
the press, and s&ibsequently confirmed before 
the Congress, that national intelligence esti- 
mates of production rates of Russian modern 
heavy bombers had been revised. The esti- 
mates reflected some slippage in production 
of the Bison, the big Red jet bomber, and a 
slight falling off of production of the turbo- 
prop Bear. Instead of falling behihd the 
U. S. S. R. in operational numbers of long- 
range modern bombers, we apparently were 
ahead, and would be so for about 2. more 
years. 

This was welcome news to all would-be 
budget-slicers. It was trumpeted in the 


press that last year’s supplemental Air Force- 


appropriation, voted by the Congress against 
administration protests, was a “$900 million 
bobble.” The intelligence estimate revision 
was termed “an extraordinary turnabout in 
estimates of Soviet airpower during the year.” 
Previous intelligence reports were described 
as badly in error. The Russian bogeyman 
was being cut down to size, went the stories, 
paving the way for defense budget cuts 
without. jeopardizing national security. 

It is dificult to square such sweeping con- 
clusions with the fact. True, the national 


-intelligence estimates of Red production of 


modern heavy bombers have been revised, 
but only for the next 2 years. And there 
was no proof, as some asserted, that the esti- 
mates had been tampered with for political 
purposes, although the timing on the release 
of the information certainly served a politi- 
calend. What was damaging was the many 
things which were being left unsaid. The 
picture was badly out of focus. To para- 
phrase Mr. Wilson’s famous statement, the 


new estimates meant that we perhaps have - 


discovered that the Russians are not & feet 
tall, only 7 feet, 9 inches. 

In the first place, it should surprise no one 
that national intelligence estimates are sub- 
ject to revision. ‘They are based on the best 
information available at any given time and 
quite properly they change as the situation 
changes and as new information becomes 
available. It would be much more disturb- 
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ing if they were static tables, unchanging 
from year to year, instead of the fluid, viable 
documents they actually are. 

What makes this latest revision unusual is 
the fact that it is downward. For in the 
past our tendency has been to. underesti- 
mate, rather than the reverse. The list of 
such underestimates ir far too long to docu- 
ment extensively Rere. It should suffice to 
remember how we underestimated Red capa- 
bilities in the matters of copying our B-29, 
jet engine production, the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, MIG production before 
Korea, submarine production, all-weather 
fighters production, and so on. Our batting 
average in this field is none too good. 

We must remember, likewise, that long- 
range bomber production is but one element 
cf Soviet strength. Let’s take a look at the 
long roster of other factors in which there 
has been no announced change for the better. 
These include: ° 

The expanding Soviet base complex, both 
im the U. S. S. R. and in Red Chine, a big 
factor in determining what our own attack 
capability must be. 

The fast-growing Russian air-defense ca- 
pability, one of General LeMay’s biggest 
headaches. 

Numbers of Red light bombers—Beagles 
and Blowlamps. 

Numbers of Red jet fighters, including 
supersonic MIGs and all-weather Flashlights. 

Numbers of intermediate-range Badger 
bombers, roughly equivalent in performance 
to our B-47. 

The Red guided missile effort, in inter- 
continental and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles, and defensive missiles as well. 

Red production of scientists and tech- 
nicians. 

The rapidly closing gap between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. in science and 
technology. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the intelligence estimates in none of these 
fields has been revised in any direction ex- 
cept upward. 

Nor can we take comfort in the fact that 
the revision of the estimates on Soviet 
modern long-range bombers applies only 
during the next 2 years, probably through 
1959. In discussing this point before the 
Congress, General Twining emphasized that 
“there is no change in the level of strength 
in modern bombers that we estimate the 
Soviets could and probably will provide for 
their long-range force in the time period 
beyond the next 2 years.” 

In effect, this means that, while the Rus- 
sians. may not be even with us today in this 
one category of bomber production, by 1959~- 
60 they will have caught up with us and 
passed us. And this is precisely the period, 
from 1959 to. 1960 on, which the Air Force is 
worried about, as General Twining has re- 
iterated time and again. 

Further, the aircraft procurement money 
in the fiscal year 1958 budget, by and large, 
will not be spent within the next 2 years, in 
any case. 

Nor do the new estimates add one airplane 
or a single missile to our own Aig Force 
capability, now or in the future. As we have 
previously pointed out, that trend is steadily 
downward, with no force goal left at which to 
shoot. The Reds still know where they are 
going. Our Air Force does not. In fact, it is 
probably safe to say thaf we have a firmer 
grasp on where the Red air force is heading 
than where our own will eventually wind up. 


This brings up an interesting sidelight on 
the matter of imtelligence revisions. One 
would like to know how many times the Rus- 
sian estimates of our own B-—52 production 
have. been revised during the past 2 years. 
The Symington subcommittee testimony 
brought out that we intended to produce, in 
round figures, a total of 600 B-52’s. A year 
ago the production rate was projected at an 
eventual 20 per month. Yet the production 
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figures for early 1956 went something like 
this: 4 in January, 2 in February, none in 
March, none in April, 2 in May, and so on. 
The production forecast was obviously much 
higher. It is too much to expect that Red 
estimates of our B-52 production underwent 
some radical downward revisions last year? 
The point is that the kind of revision being 
touted as a complete turnabout might well 
have arisen from something as simple as 
that alternator trouble that was slowing our 
B-52 deliveries. Or it might refiect some- 
thing as serious as a major breakthrough in 
the missile field that would allow cutbacks 
in Red bomber production. 

There is still another item to consider. 
The new estimates, while only recently made 
public, did not burst suddenly on our de- 
fense planners. They were known at the 
time the final budget was being prepared; 
they were known when Mr. Quarles made a 
last plea for $21 billion for the Air Force; 
they were known at the time the budget was 
submitted to Congress. One can only assume 
that the budget, as presented, already re- 
fiected these new estimates. Hence, it is dif- 
ficult to see how they can now be put forth 
as justification for congressional cuts. If 
they are, it will be a case of using the same 
intelligence estimates to cut the budget 
twice, in eifect—once in the executive depart- 
ment and again on Capitol Hill. 

Or take the case of the Symington sub- 
committee report, issued last February. Dur- 
ing its investigation, the subcommittee re- 
ceived some testimony which could not be 
made public for security reasons, including 
intelligence information from the Central In- 
telligence Agency and other sources. In addi- 
tion, much supplemental intelligence mate- 
rial was requested, obtained, and inserted in 
the subcommittee record. The latest such 
material was received by the committee in 
November, and presumably it reflected the 
latest estimates. ? 

Yet, in response to our query, a subcom- 
mittee staff member told us: “None of the 
unpublished testimony and none of the other 
material supplied during or after the hear- 
ings was such as to merit any change in the 
report.” 

In other words, although the newest intel- 
ligence revisions had been made available to 
the subcommittee, the majority found noth- 
ing in them to cause it to revise its gloomy 
picture of the relative airpower strengths of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

In summary then, one must place the re- 
vised estimates in balance by remembering 
that: 

They are temporary in nature, and apply 
only over the next 2 years. 

They represent only a fraction of overall 
Soviet strength. 

They have already been reflected in the 
present budget. 

We trust that the Congress will weigh these 
factors carefully in their current examination 
of the Air Force budget. 





National Press Club Banquet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, well, I 
attended another evening affair. Just 
did not want to miss it as the occasion 
was the annual meeting and banquet 
given by the National Press Association 
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for the members and a few of their 
friends. Each member had the privilege 
of selecting one Member of Congress, and 
being that I was a close friend of John 
Baer, former Member of Congress, a car- 
toonist, and member of the Press Club, 
I was invited. The result was that the 
meeting was overstocked with Congress- 
men, and I guess the Press Club soon saw 

. the mistake of allowing its members to 
select the company. 

There was, of course, the usual get- 
acquainted hour from 7 to 8, and there 
seemed to be plenty of refreshments. I 
think this was the first big affair I have 
attended in Washington where hard liq- 
uor was not served, but the facts are that 
I did not try to find any. I heard no 
loud arguments, or any argument other 
than a friendly conversation in progress, 
so I concluded that the foundation of 
loud arguments was not present. My 
conclusion may have been in error, as 
I am sometimes wrong, but I want to 
faithfully describe the situation, and I 
saw no evidence of the work of John 
Barleycorn at this great banquet. 

From this slant I was greatly sur- 
prised, as I had always thought that 
newspaper writers, columnists, cartoon- 
ists, and newspaper owners would, on oc- 
casions like this, forget their decorous at- 
titude and relax and enjoy themselves, 
and that a reasonable amount of spirits 


fermenti would greatly assist in limber-— 


ing up the stiffness so noticeable among 
a gathering of the Nation’s great writers. 
But no, this feature was evidently not 
necessary, and everybody had a natural 
and enjoyable time. 

The dinner itself was plain, but most 
excellent food, with as little of adul- 
terated products as it is possible for any 
catering organization to obtain. None 
of the*nationally advertised soft drinks 
were in evidence, and I do not think the 
press association will procure any until 
we determine that they contain no harm- 
ful chemicals. 

The outstanding feature of the occa- 
sion—one that was received with uproari- 
ous applause—was that there would be 
no speeches. I can imagine a great din- 
ner without liquor, but a great dinner 
without speeches is an innovation that 
can hardly be imagined, especially where 
so many trigger-happy orators were in 
attendance. I looked around at the bat- 
tery of oratorical giants and noted Vice 
President Nrxon, Majority Leader JoHN- 
son, Minority Leader KNow.anp, Speak- 
er Sam Raysurn, Minority Leader Jor 
Martin. The audience seemed to feel 
perfectly at ease, but I could notice a few 
siigns of disappointment on the faces of 
these usual speakers. Sam Raysurn 
scowled noticeably. He was probably 
loaded for bear and had to withhold his 
fire. Vice President Nrxon probably 
wanted to tell about his setting up a 
brandnew nation in the jungles of 
Africa, and took the no speeches an- 
nouncement with a faint hospital-bed- 
like smile. JOHNSON and KNOWLAND 
were both more at ease, as both are can- 
didates for the Presidency, and I pre- 
sume preferred to be seen and not heard. 

JOE Martin seemed absolutely pleased 
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that he would not have to talk—anq x) 
were many others. 

I congratulate the National Press ¢}y) 
members for putting on such a nice din. 
ner and in breaking my social prece. 
dents. If brother Rees of Kansas, , 
great temperance advocate, had known 
os this gathering was going to be one 

at Carrie Nation could approve, he 
would have contrived in some way to be 
there. I know I left with a new feeling 
concerning newspapermen. I know how 
diligent they are and greatly admire 
them, but to know that this organization 
is made up of hard working, intelligent 
and sober men who can set the brakes 
on the conventions of society as easily 
as they can put a Congressman in his 
place by writing him up, truthfully or 
otherwise, in the public interest, was an 
innovation to me. 





“Kilroy Was Here!” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times which brings 
up to date the actions and achievements 
of a character of World War II fame, the 
one and only “Kilroy”: 

KILROY THE IMMORTAL 


When the tugboat Edgar Bonnet was lifted 
out of the bottom of the Suez Canal on Mon- 
day, thus clearing that waterway for the 
passage of ships up to 20,000 tons, her bridge 
bore the strange ‘devise “Kilroy Was Here.” 
As nearly as one can figure Kilroy must have 
gone down to the bottom of the canal ina 
diver’s suit ot paint this inscription. But 
there it was. Kilroy had been there. 

Perhaps the second World War is now so 
far back that some young persons don't 
know who Kilroy was. They need not feel 
ashamed. Nobody knew who Kilroy was. 
All that was certain about Kilroy was that 
wherever anything needed to be done during 
the second World War Kilroy went there and 
did it. ‘Technically speaking, Kilroy was not 
a fighting man. He would take on one or 
more members of any army, including his 
own, if they annoyed him, but mainly Kilroy 
was a man who built things. He also had 
fun on his days or hours off, but we had 
better not go into that. 

Kilroy was, among other things, a Seabee, 
@ member of an organization called a con- 
struction battalion or something similar. 
But Kilroy did what interested him. Some- 
times he was absent without leave, but in 
such a case this regrettable circumstance 
may have been due to the fact that he had 
finished a road leading up to the edge of 
Bougainville Perimeter or over the Hump 
into China, had lost interest and had gone 
on to fix up Okinawa or, like Caesar, build a 
bridge across the Rhine. 

Kilroy went where he wanted to go, leaving 
behind him on walls and rocks and the sides 
of and billboards his mysterious motto 
Was Here.” But where he wanted 
go was where he was needed. Lately he 
been needed in the Suez Canal and so 
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e was, over his head in the salt water 
getting the Bonnet ready to lift and maybe 
working also on the Abukir, a slightly bigger 


tape. He was never mentioned for the 

. He never appeared on tele- 
. He never got rich. .People didn’t 
recognize his face, but he did like them to 
know he had been there, and this he still 


ave need: Kilroy. It is good to know that 
after his long vacation, which possibly he 
spent in the Antarctic, he is with us again. 
Kilroy is Point 4. Kilroy is friendly aid 
all the peoples of the world who feel 
y toward us and will work with us. 
canal is needed Kilrow will be there 
Yt. If anybody wants help in fixing 
a harbor or running a road through rough 
country or setting up. new houses for people 
who haven’t.any houses or draining a. ma- 
jarial swamp, they can call on Kilroy. He 
will be there. He will be there in a spirit 
of joviality, not of condescending kindness. 
He may be there sometimes with a swagger 
in his walk and his hat tipped over one eye. 
Kilroy is gay and good and wonderful and 
now that he has come back let us hope he 
will never go away again. 

We lift a glass to Kilroy and all his com- 
rades in all countries and in all peaceful 
avocations. We drink to the gusto, the 


e 
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than it needs. men of battle and men of 
programs.and politics. Maybe the future 
lies in Kilroy, that jovial, shouting, laughing, 
confident son of the democratic world. 





American Motors Workers Concerned 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


sands of workers in my district and in 
the entire metropolitan area of Milwau- 
kee are deeply concerned lest the auto- 
mobile manufacturing operations of the 
American Motors Corp. be terminated or 
taken over by one of the three giant auto 
manufacturers. Such a ehange, if it 
were allowed to occur, would have a pro- 
found impact not only on the wellbeing 
of our people but also on the competitive 
situation in the automobile industry and 
on the welfare of all automobile buyers 
in the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to. include an article 
on this subject written by Mr. George B. 
Sokolsky whieh appeared in the March 19 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel and 
which was called to my attention by Mr. 
Herman Steffes, the recording secretary 
of local 75, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-—AFL-CIO) . 

The article is as follows: 

Ir AMC Qurrs Maxine Cars, MoNnoPoty 

Pross To FPorrow 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Two are raised by the reported 
plan of Louis Wolfson to purchase the Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.: 

l. It will further reduce the number of 
automobile manufacturers in the United 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, thou- - 
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States, leaving practically only the three 
giants, General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
in the field. 

It is questionable whether, from a national 
standpoint, it is sound for any industry to 
become so concentrated. On the other hand, 
AMC has been losing money in the automo- 
bile business and it is impossible to require 
any company to continue to manufacture s, 
product at @ loss. As soon as an automobile 
company stops manufacturing automobiles 
and goes in for kitchen hardware, the de- 
mand in Congress grows for a monopoly in- 
vestigation in this field. Certainly, if Wolf- 
son becomes dominant in AMC and if he 
gives up the automobile line and limits him- 
self to iceboxes and other kitchen goods, a 
monopoly investigation of the automobile 
industry must ensue. Such an investigation 
will lead to a side-line study of advertising. 

2. In the case of Wolfson, it will raise 
again the question of raiding and of the 
secret purchase of controlling interests in 
various companies. At present, two con- 
‘gressional committees and the SEC are delv~ 
ing deeply into the problem. 

Concerning this, many errors of fact and 
judgment have crept into the public print. 
First of all, most raids or takeovers. are 
legal. If the stock of a company is for sale, 
anyone can buy and outsiders can manipu- 
late the market to their advantage. 

The essential question is not that. It is 
where the buyers get their money. It is not 
illegal to get money wherever one can get it, 
so long as no tax deception is involved. But 
there is a tremendous amount of money loose 
in the world, some of which is hot money 
going through a process of legitimization. 

Anonymous money may be innocent, but 
the anonymity. of the ownership, the fact 
that the banks managing the money will 
not disclose the Ownership, engenders a 
suspiclow that the ownership is improper. 





Dr. James McGregor Burns on the 22d 
Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks another re- 
sponse to my cross-section survey among 
historians and political scientists on the 
wisdom of thex22d amendment. 

I present today the reply of Dr. James 
McGregor Burns, of Williams College, 
in Massachusetts. In my opinion, Dr. 
Burns is one of the best of our young 
political scientists. Some years ago he 
worked for a time on Capitol Hill, and 
in 1949 his book Congress on Trial, was 
published. He is the author of the re- 
cent work om contemporary history, 
Roosevelt: the Lion and the Fox. 

Dr. Burns’ reply foilows: 

“  Wrretrams COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Williamstown, Mass., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Srewart L. Upaut, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Updati: I favor repeal of the 22d 
amendment for two main reasons. In the 
first place, repeal is a matter of simple gov- 
ernmental efficiency and effectiveness. Why 
compel ourselves to dismiss a President who 
is still going strong and has had the ex- 
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perience of being President, who has, in 
effect, spent several years educating himself 
in the toughest job on earth? No sensible 
corporation or university, few governments 
of any importance, artificially require the 
banishing of talent'and judgment that con- 
tinue to have the confidence of the people. 

Secondly, and more important, the 22d 
amendment is an artificial and dangerous in- 
terference with the basic principles of our 
constitutional system. That system assumes, 
on the national level, that Congress will re- 
flect the great diversity of interests and at- 
titudes among the people, even if it means 
risk of delay and even inaction. It assumes 
that the President, acting on some consensus, 
will serve as the integrating and energizing 
force in Government. This was the plan 
of the framers of the Constitution and the 
system has worked well. Virtually all po- 
litical scientists and students of American 
political history agree that any attempt arti- 
ficially to limit Presidential tenure is bound 
to weaken the great role that the framers 
pianned for the President, and will under- 
mine the system of mutual powers and checks 
on powers that is the genius of our system. 

Although a Democrat, I hope that any at- 
tempt to repeal the 22d amendment will not 
exclude the incumbent, President Eisen- 
hower. If his health and energy permit, 
there is no reason that he should not he eligi- 
ble for a third term in 1960, or at any rate 
to place his selection before the American 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 






James M. Burns. 





Today Marks 75th Anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a great milestone in the out- 
standing history of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Today, March 29, 1957, is the 
75th anniversary of the granting of a 
charter by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut officially starting 
the Knights of Columbus along the road 
to formidable aecomplishments and a 
position of the highest respect and ad- 
miration based on its humanitarian 
philosephy and teachings. 

I, personally, have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Knights of Columbus for 
@& number of years in my capacity as a 
former district deputy of the 14th Penn- 
sylvania district as well as master of the 
fourth degree Calvert province. 

I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, speak from 
a position of experience when I state 
that the outstanding programs under- 
taken by the Knights of Columbus stem 
from a love of God and the love for the 
human being. At this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, L would like to- review the past his- 
tory of the Knights of Columbus, which 
I am sure you will agree is: an impressive 
one. 

Throughout the 3,900 councils located 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, the more than 1 million mem- 
bers of the Knights of Columbus are 
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now engaged in special programs in com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

On March 29, 1882, the general as- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut 
granted a charter to a new organiza- 
tion—the Knights of Columbus. This 
charter represented the results of efforts 
initiated by the Rev. Michael J. McGiv- 
ney, a young curate at St. Mary’s Church 
in New Haven, Conn., and a small group 
of men associated with him who were 
concerned with the plight of the families 
of Catholic men who had died in the 
communuity leaving little or no pro- 
tection for their widows or children. 
Thus, came into being a fraternal benefit 
society for Catholic men which from 
that small beginning soon spread 
throughout the State of Connecticut and 
then into Rhode Island, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts and shortly thereafter into 
all of the Eastern States. The growth 
continued until the organization reached 
its record membership of over 1 million 
members during the past year. Today, 
the Knights of Columbus has in force 
$650 million insurance, has paid insur- 
ance benefits of $120 million, and dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956 showed a net 
increase of insurance in force of $88 
million, a new annual record. * 

Shortly after the institution of the 
organization its primary purpose of pro- 
viding insurance protection for Catholic 
families was expanded by activities 
sponsored by local, State and supreme 
councils in the fields of social welfare, 
aid to religion, patriotic endeavor, civic 
activities, aid to education and similar 
projects. 

While the original founders did not 
envision or contemplate the tremendous 
expansion of the program of the order, 
it is interesting to note that in the 
charter granted by the State of Connect- 
icut that after the first principle of 
“rendering pecuniary aid to its members 
and beneficiaries of members” there was 
included the provision of promoting so- 
cial and intellectual intercourse among 
its members and of promoting and con- 
ducting educational, charitable, religious, 
social welfare, war relief and welfare and 
public relief work. 

As a result of those provisions the 
Knights of Columbus has been able over 
the years to conduct such major proj- 
ects as the establishment of graduate 
scholarships at the Catholic University 
of America, led the fight in the various 
Oregon and Michigan school cases re- 
sulting in Supreme Court decisions pro- 
tecting the right of Catholic parents to 
educate their children in parochial 
schools, its outstanding work for the 
allied soldiers in World War I, the es- 
tablishment of graduate courses for the 
training of professional boys’ workers at 
the University of Notre Dame, the or- 
ganization of youth-activity programs 
including a leisure-time program for 

Catholic boys of high-school age known 
as the Columbian Squires. These and 
hundreds of similar projects at the 
supreme-council level were supple- 
mented by outstanding program work by 
State councils. 
In more recent years the order estab- 
lished in 1944 a $1 million trust fund 
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; 

to provide a Catholic college education 
for sons and daughters of Knights of Co- 
lumbus killed or permanently disabled 
in World War Il. The benefits of this 
fund were further extended to the chil- 
dren of veterans killed or permanently 
disabled in the Korean war. It is in- 
teresting to note that long before the 
GI bill was ever dreamed of that the 
Knights of Columbus, following World 
War I, made available college scholar- 
ships to veterans of that war regardless 
of creed. Probably no single activity has 
attracted so much attention as has the 
Catholic advertising program organized 
on an orderwide level in 1948. Over 
2,500,000 persons have written to the 
Knights of Columbus Religious Informa- 
tion Bureau asking for pamphlets ex- 
plaining various points of Catholic 
teachings and over 250,000 persons have 
enrolled in religious instructions as a re- 
sult of the advertisements published by 
the Knights of Columbus in magazines 
with a circulation of over 56 million per- 
sons and in hundreds of local newspapers 
where the advertisements have been 
sponsored by State and local councils. 
This program has drawn enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from members of the hier- 
archy, clergy, and from interested per- 
sons of many beliefs. In 1954 the basic 
program of the order was expanded to 
provide for youth-activity committees 
at the State and local council level. 
Presently, there are over 3,300 such com- 
mittees in operation providing leader- 
ship, facilities, and services to youth on 
a positive basis, emphasizing thé promo- 
tion of juvenile decency rather than the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

For centuries the scholars of Europe 
have great depositories of manuscripts 
relatively close at hand but such facili- 
ties were not readily available to Ameri- 
can researchers. and scholars. The 
Knights of Columbus in 1951 established 


the Knights of Columbus Foundation for - 


the preservation of historic documents 
at the Vatican Library and the Pius XII 
Memorial Library is being erected at St. 
Louis University to house the microfilms 
of these documents. Already some 800,- 
000 feet of film containing nearly 10 mil- 
lion handwritten pages of these historic 
documents have been prepared and are 
available to American scholars through 
the depository at St. Louis. The printed 
books at the Vatican Library are also be- 
ing microfilmed. f 

At the request of Pope Benedict XV 
and extended under Pope Pius XI and 
Pope Pius XII the Knights of Columbus 
have provided and operated playgrounds 
in Rome serving the youth of that city 
for more than 30 years. 

‘The tremendous accomplishments for 
country, church, community, and fellow- 
man throughout these 75 years is due to 
the unselfish service of the volunteer 


leaders, committee workers, and mem- - 


bers in the 3,900 councils of the order. 
Such service goes on year in and year 
out, in tacular fashion, and the 
total of the benefits rendered is beyond 
computation. 

Demonstrations of the order’s devo- 
tion to the welfare of the country are 
reflected in such projects as the sponsor- 
ship of the adding of the words “under 
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God” to the pledge of allegiance, its re, 
ord of militant opposition to atheist, 
communism long before such opposition 
was popular, its present organized cam. 
paign on behalf of the Hungarian rer. 
ugees and against the invitation to May. 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia to vist the Unite, 
States. 

Operating under the principles o; 
charity, unity, fraternity, and patriot. 
ism, the Knights of Columbus ha; 
achieved a most commendable recor 
during the 75 years of its existence. 
Every Knight of Columbus everywhere 
is dedicated to the objective that theg 
accomplishments will be but the corner. 
stone of a much expanded program for 
the future. Pleasant as it may be to re. 
fiect on the record of these 75 years the 
leaders and members of the Knichts of 
Columbus are working forward and up. 
ward to new peaks of achievement. 





How To Cut Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


‘ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Henry Hazlitt is an outstanding econ- 
omist. His. weekly column that appears 
in Newsweek magazine entitled “Busi- 
ness Tides” is always interesting. His 
recent article entitled “How To Cut 
Spending” indicates his grasp of the 
present situation in which the country 
finds itself today. The article which 
appeared in the March 25 issue of News- 
week follows: 

Business TIDES 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 
HOW TO CUT SPENDING 

Nearly everyone, including the President, 
who proposed it, seems to agree that the 
$72 billion budget for the fiscal year 1958 
should be drastically slashed. But when it 
comes to any specific spending program, 
some interest is sure to cry out that 
it cannot be touched. The President him- 
self gave an amusing illustration of this in 
his press conference of March 7. A friend 
out West had written to say he ‘was very 
much upset about the size of the budget,” 
but in his last paragraph expressed the hope 
that there would be no cut in drought relief. 
Yet in this very conference Mr. Eisenhower, 
while he told how he was asking. every Gov- 
ernment agency and department to suggest 
cuts in its own spending, expressed grave 
concern about proposals to make any sub- 
stantial cut in foreign aid. 

The situation suggests that there is only 
one feasible political device to get substantial 
cuts in the 1958 budget. This is for Congress 
to tie every cut it makes in expenditures to 
@ specific tax cut. Only in this way can 
Congress dramatize the connection between 
expenditures and taxes, and offset the special 
political interest in favor of an expenditure 
by the interest of taxpayers in favor of tat 
relief, 





CUT FOREIGN AID 

Let us take, as an example, the foreign-aid 
program. The public and now eX- 
press mounting doubts about the need of 
wisdom of that program. The recent Falr- 
less report, certainly, does nothing to dispel 
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these doubts. It merely reiterates all the 
yestion-begging generalities that have 
$ for argument in the last 10 years. It 
mentions once in passing that about 2,000 
separate foreign-aid projects are annually 
authorized in Washington, but makes no 
«getailed program examination” whatever. 
It does not even list the countries that 
are still receiving aid from us. (There are 
54 of them, not including our dependencies.) 
Yet the program involves not merely appall- 
ing waste, but positive mischief. 

Senator Mike MANsFIELD has estimated 
that a $3 billion annual cut could be safely 
made in the sums that our Government has 
peen spending abroad. It would seem advan- 
tageous to cut at least $3 billion out of the 
$4.4 billion that the President proposes to 
spend in the fiscal year 1958 for foreign mili- 
tary and economic aid. Out of appropria- 
tions left over from past years, the Govern- 
ment will have at least $3 billion to spend 
for foreign aid in 1958 even if Congress does 
not appropriate an extra penny. Congress, 
therefore, need make no appropriation abt all 
for foreign aid for 1958. It can simply recom- 
mend that spending for this purpose be 
limited to $1.2 billion in 1958, and tie this 
recommendation up with a tax cut of $3.2 
billion. : 

FIFTY PERCENT TAX CEILING 


There are any number of places, of course, 
where such a tax cut could advantageously 
be made. I suggest, by way of ‘illustration, 
acut in the normal personal income tax from 
20 to 18 percent, and a cut of all personal 
income-tax rates above 50 percent down to a 
50 percent ceiling. 

Roswell Magill; president of the Tax Foun- 
dation and a former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, has declared: “If we could afford 
just one modest tax accomplishment in 
1957, this 50 percent rate ceiling is the one 
which I should choose.” He estimates that 
the revenue loss would be about $734 million, 
even without taking into account the prob- 
able increases in reported income 4s a result 
of the rate reduction itself. (The confisca- 
tory tax rates up to 91 percent produce little 
revenue. The basic rate of 20 percent ac- 
counts for 85 percent of the total yield of the 
income tax.) Outting income-tax rates to 
a maximum of 50 percent would bring a 
sharp increase in American production, in- 
vestment, and the availability of risk capi- 
tal for new enterprises. 

A. cut in the normal tax from a 20 percent 
to an 18 percent would mean an additional 
loss in revenue of about $2.4 billion; but it 
would also mean income-tax relief and in- 
creased incentives for everyone. 

Any attempt to oppose or veto such a tax 
cut in order to maintain foreign-aid ex- 
penditures at their present level would bring 
home to the American people what foreign 
aid is really costing them. Other tax cuts 
could be tied to other spending cuts, with 
similar educational results. 





“If I Were Ike” Contest Winners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I am having 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article from the Indianapolis Times 
of Wednesday, March 27, in which the 
winners of that newspaper’s “If I Were 
Ike” contest are announced and the 
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winning letter printed. Elsewhere in 
the Recorp I intend to extend my re- 
marks congratulating the editors and 
the winner for their direct and fearless 
approach to cutting the budget. 
The article follows: 
“Ir I Were Ike” CONTEST WINNERS 


First prize, $50: Donald J. Bugbee, 6449 
West Jackson, Indianapolis. 

Second prize, $25: Fred C. McClurg, 215 
East 9th, Rochester, Ind. 

Third prize, $10: Mrs. Joan Bentz, box 162, 
Vernon, Ind. ; 


WINNING LETTER 


Donald J. Bugbee, winner of the Indian- 
apolis Times’ “If I Were Ike” contest, said 
the Government should get out of competi- 
tion with private business. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11, 19-7. 
“Ir I Were Ike,” 
Care of the Indianapolis Times, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

To reduce the Federal budget, I would: 

1,.Recommend appropriations for only es- 
sential governmental functions which can- 
not be performed by the individual States. 

2. Eliminate the unsound, costly match- 
ing-aid program. 

8. Eliminate Federal participation in 
school and housing programs. 

4. Curtail Federal health and welfare 
programs to essential aid to States in case 
of emergency. 

5: Curtail foreign aid to that necessary 
for humanitarian reasons. 

6. Consolidate Government department 
and bureau functions to avoid duplication 
and waste. 

7. Sell Government installations that are 
in direct competition with private business. 

DONALD J. BuUGBEE. 


WRITERS AGREE ON MANY POINTS 


Entrants in the “If I Were Ike” contest 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Times to get 
ideas from Hoosiers as to how the current 
Federal budget could be trimmed, agreed on 
many points as to how it could be done. 

Their major suggestions were: 

1. Follow the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

2. Cut foreign aid. 

3. Get Government out of private enter- 
prise. 

4. Eliminate Federal grants to States. 

5. Raise postal rates. 

Other suggestions ranged from a n--ional 
lottery to return of the 18th amendment. 

And, interestingly, 50 percent of the hun- 
dreds of entries came from readers of the 
Times in the smaller communities outside 
Indianapolis. 

Whether this indicates that the small town 
taxpayer is closer to the Federal problem, or 
at least more interested in it, or whether 
his big town neighbor in Indianapolis is too 
busy with local tax problems to worry about 
the national picture, is not known. 

The editorial board which chose the win- 
ners found most of the entries to be 
thoughtfully composed and written with 
considerable attention to the necessity of 
impressing the Congress as well as the Eisen- 
hower administration with the grassroots 
movement to stop wastage, plug leaks and 
demand improved performance of Federal 
employees. 

Besides the iterhs mentioned above, other 
suggestions included: Removal of the farm 
subsidy, eliminate social security, make a 
percentage cut across the boards in all 
agencies, sell the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and freeze wages and taxes. 

There also were many unusual suggestions, 
Among them: 

Foreign aid: “Send help to help them- 
selves. A plow and a horse with a cow, sow, 
two dozen hens, grain and seed would be 
the kind of start many Americans would ap- 
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preciate” * * * “Send the missionaries to 
preach the gospel’ * * * “Send arms to 
both Israel and Egypt and let them fight it 
out” * * * “Stop foreign aid now, let 
churches attend to charity abroad.” 

National lottery: “Declare horse racing a 
national sport with betting legal * * * Sell 
tickets through the post office, $i each, give 
$200,000 in prizes,’ tax free, every month.” 

Also: 

“Get rid of the deadheads * * * put them 
on direct relief until they muster sufficient 
decency to start earning an honest living 
* * * Cut my (Ike’s) salary half or at least 
one-third and go from there to Congress and 
the Senate and cut their’s about the same.” 

“Cut atomic research on explosives. World 
peace should be stressed before we blow up 
the world.” 

Others had personal advice for President 
Eisenhower, including elimination of the 
helicopter he uses at times and also his air- 
plane * * * “A ‘for rent’ sign on the White 
House,” “Keep Nixon and Dulles at home.” 
“Go fishing for 2 or 3 weeks and let the Con- 
gressmen settle it.” “Resign.” 

One writer concluded: “I certainly thank 
God that I am not Ike,” and another re- 
marked, “I feel better now since I got it off 
my chest, to tell someone else instead of my 
friends.” 

Still another exceeded the 100-word limit 
and then added, “Whoever heard of solving 
anything as big as the United States Govern- 
ment in 100 words or less?” 

In any event, most who entered the con- 
test apparently enjoyed “getting it off’their 
chest.” And they'll be glad to know that 
the summary of their recommendations is 
going to the White House secretariat as a 
“grassroots” indication of what Midwest- 
erners, particularly Hoosiers, are thinking 
about budget trimming and the administra- 
tion in general. 





Needs of Schools of Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Congressman NEAL and 
I had an opportunity to participate on 
behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the annual 
meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Pubiic Health held in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. At this meeting were represented 
the deans of all of the schools of public 
health in the United States. Asa result 
of the discussions which Congressman 
NEAL and I had during this meeting, we 
told the deans of the schools of public 
health that we would be glad to give 
sympathetic consideration to sponsoring 
legislation to support the operations of 
the schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for oper- 
ational assistance. 

Congressman Neat and TI have sum- 
marized our views in the following letter 
to Congressman OREN Harris, chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and also to Congressman 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 
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Marcu 6, 1957. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARMAN Hargis: Congressman NEAL 
and I greatly appreciated the opportunity 
to participate, on behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in the 
meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health in San Juan, P. R., on Febru- 
ary 20 and 21. At this meeting were repre- 
sented the deans or directors of all of the 


schools of public health in the United States, ° 


including Puerto Rico. There were also 
present representatives of schools of public 
health from several South American 
countries. 

We would like to report to you briefly on 
our meeting with the deans of the 11 schools 
of public health. 

Of the 11 schools, 5 are publicly owned 
and. supported (University of California, 
Berkeley; University of Michigan; University 
of Minnesota; University of North Carolina; 
and University of Puerto Rico). Six of the 
schools are private nonprofit institutions 
(Columbia, Harvard, Johns-Hopkins, Pitts- 
burgh, Tulane, and Yale Universities) . 

Together, they have this year 1,152 gradu- 
ate students and 536 undergraduate stu- 
dents. The largest single group among the 
graduate group consists of physicians. The 
undergraduate students are mostly public- 
health nurses. 

It should be noted that of the 1,152 grad- 
uate students, almost 300 came from 65 

foreign countries. It should further be 
noted that in the State-supported schools 
of public health, more than two-thirds of 
the graduate students attending these 
schools came from other States or from 
foreign countries. 

The fact that a large percentage of the 
student body of schools of public health 
consists of out-of-State and foreign students 
makes it difficult for the publicly owned 
schools of public health to secure larger op- 
erating funds from their State legislatures. 
There is a natural resistance to spending tax 
money for the henefit of students coming 
from other States or from foreign countries. 

Another factor which plays*an important 
part in the financial structure of public- 
health schools is the fact that almost the 
entire student body upon graduation finds 
employment in public service, and for that 
reason schools of public health can count 
only on relatively slim financial support 
from alumni. 

In discharging its responsibilities in the 
field of public health, the Federal Govern- 
ment relies to a considerable extent on the 
teaching and research activities of the 
schools of public health, and it, therefore, 
has a direct interest in the adequate func- 
tioning of these schools. Finally, the large 
numbers of foreign students who attend 
schools of public health in the United States 
make these schools important centers for 
our international health programs which 
are an integral part of our foreign policy. 

The legislation which was pending before 
this committee during the 84th Congress 
provided for matching grants for the con- 
struction of facilities for medical and dental 
schools and schools of public health. .The 
schools of public health have pointed out 
that beyond their needs for additional fa- 
cilities, they are also in need of funds for 
the operation of their schools. 

Congressman Neat and I told the deans of 
the schools of public health that we would 
be glad to give sympathetic consideration to 
svonsoring legislation to support the opera- 
tion of schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for opera- 

tional assistance. 

May I express again on behalf of Congress- 
man Neat and myself our appreciation for 
the opportunity to learn at first hand about 
the problems of schools of public health. 
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We believe these schools are playing an im- 
portant role in promoting the health and 
welfare of our people and of foreign na- 
tions, and that, therefore, their problems are 


and its Subcommittee on Health and Science. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. Reopes, 
Member of Congress. 





Let’s Hear About His Own Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a splendid edi- 
torial from the Progress-Index, of 
Petersburg, Va., which appeared on 
Wednesday of this week, in connection 
with the current discussion regarding 
our schools. 

I wish to congratulate the editor of 
this paper, Mr. Edward A. Wyatt IV, for 
his pertinent comments on what I believe 
to be one of the most important matters 
ever to face our people. His editorial 
speaks for itself in calling attention to 
the questions which have been raised in 
recent days relative to the approach 
which Virginia should take with regard 
to the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954. 

Ever since the Supreme Court decision 
was issued in 1954, Mr. Wyatt has dealt 
with the various aspects of this as in- 
telligently and forthrightly as anyone I 
know, and for this reason I commend 
the reading of his editorial to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Hear Asour His Own Procram 

As an individual and as a political leader, 
State Senator Ted Dalton has every right to 
oppose Virginia’s plan of massive resistance 
to the Supreme Court's ruling striking down 
segregation in the public schools. He has a 
right to criticize Senator Byrd, Governor 
Stanley, and the many others who have 
helped to bring into being the program 
which is described as massive resistance. 
Furthermore, if he chooses to spell out his 
own views on the situation and to become the 
Republican candidate for the governorship, 
he can erect a standard to which those who 
agree with him may repair. 

His recent comments, however, do not meet 
the requirements of either disinterested crit- 
icism or a program offered for the sake of po- 
litical leadership. 

Senator Dalton sees no good in the legisla- 
tion which has been enacted, for he does not 
regard it as an intelligent or effective ap- 
proach to the problem. He predicts that it 
will not succeed in accomplishing its pur- 
pose, although we are only now on the verge 
of the testing. While he criticizes the Su- 
preme Court decision and expresses hope 
that the white schools will be kept white, he 
reserves his greatest concern for the danger 
of schools being closed. We infer from his 
observations that, although he prefers segre- 
gated schools, he would accept integrated 
schools rather than see any schools closed. 

He is entitled to these views and to his be- 
lief that the majority of Virginians agree 
with him. We doubt the accuracy of his ap- 
praisal, although no one knows how Virgin- 
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fans would react in a showdown. Even , 
critic of the Virginia plan should conceg, 
that, with its complex provisions, it is q._ 
signed to delay as long as possible a choicg 
between integrated schools and no schoo); 

The weakness in Senator Dalton's crit cic, 
is that he does not disclose his own program 
His legislative record indicates that he wo.)q 


. rély solely upon the pupil-assignment plan 


although it would permit some of the deseo. 
regation to which he says he objects. r 

He has an obligation to make both his 
criticism and his own plan more specif, 
General criticism has been commonplace, fo; 
the tendency of many has been to point oy 
the weaknesses in measures under consider;. 
tion, without setting forth alternatives. 

Senator Dalton is too able a man, and the 
hour is too late, for this sort of thing. 





Breakdown of the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving a great number of letters 
and complaints from postal patrons in 
the Calumet industrial area of Indiana, 
protesting the breakdown of the posta! 
service, 

This morning I received a letter from 
Allan F. O’Rourke of the O’Rourke In- 
surance Agency, Hammond, Ind., and 
I quote from his letter: 

The postal service in Hammond has 
reached an alltime low. 


He further stated that American 
Legion Post, No. 16, of which he is ad- 
jutant, passed a resolution protesting 
the failure of mail to reach its members. 
Sometimes the delay extends over sev- 
‘eral days and in some instances, several 
weeks. — 

Inadequate postal salaries is the prime 
cause for lack of qualified postal work- 
ers. The cost of living in the Chicago 
area has gone up 7 times in the last 12 
months, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

I wish to incorporate with my re- 
marks an article from the Hammond 
Times of March 24, 1957, setting out the 
postal situation in the Hammond, Ind, 
area: 

Lure or INDUSTRY ATTRACTS MAILMEN— 

Recrion Post Orrices Have Bic TURNOVERS 


(By Ben Weiss) 


The lure of wages in industry has created 
a 10 to 20 percent employee turnover in Calu- 
met region post offices, 

Postmasters in six area communities con- 
cur that differences between the wages 0! 
post-office clerks and carriers and their 
equals in factories are causing many to for- 
sake their postal jobs for factory work and 
are deterring many others from seeking the 
civil-service positions. - 

The last general wage increase for postal 
employees was a 6. percent hike on March |, 
1955. This meant $244 a year more for top 
men. In December of that year an adjust- 
ment brought another raise—ranging ‘rom 
$1 to $100 a year—for the workers. 

“We have a turnover of 10 percent.a month 
and everything comes right back to money.” 
commented Donald Clark, Hammond pos'- 
master. 
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“Most of the men we have also have outside 
jobs or else their wives working. This busi- 
ness has given us substandard help and the 
service is not up to par.” 

The beginning wage for a postal clerk or 
carrier is $1.82 an hour with a 6-cent raise 
to $1.88 after 1 year of service. 

In comparison the starting wage for a la- 
porer at Standard Oil Co, Whiting refinery is 
$2.16 an hour with a 14-cent raise to $2.30 
after 6 months. 

After 25 years of service, with longevity 
increments, @ postal worker makes $2.26 an 
nour, 4 cents an hour less than the 6-month 
refinery worker. 

“we've had quite a turnover the last 2 or 
3 years,” noted Levern Fortin, Whiting post- 
master. “We have a lot of trouble breaking 
in new help all the time. Several of our 
employees—even regulars—have gone to 
standard Oil. The work there isn’t near as 
edit Postmaster M. J. Stankovich of 
East Chicago added, “We had about 20 per- 
cent turnover for 1956. The largest reason is 
industry. The men don’t look for the re- 
tirement system and fringe benefits. They 
jook for what they can get their fingers on 
today. 

rd far as a full complement, we’re about 
five clerks and carriers short all together 
right now. We have a couple of retirements 
coming up at the end of March and that’s 
going to hurt. 

“We have four career employees on civil 
service and the rest are all temporary. The 
regular employees get no overtime except in 
an emergency or at Christmas. And there 
are not very many emergencies.” 

After 15 years service, a postal employee 
receives $2.12 an hour. In comparison, the 
average pay at Lever Bros., after a recent 
wage increase, is $2.33 an hour. 

Calumet City Postmaster Charles Smith 
reported: “We have trouble both getting and 
keeping help. For the size of the office, the 
turnover is big. I know it’s too many. 

“We have to combat with the situation if 
higher wages paid for shorter periods of time 
like in the construction industry. 

‘A good number of applicants don’t all 
prove out. Then some get other jobs before 
their applications are considered. 

“We pay overtime only in an emergency. 
Other times the regular, career men can work 
only 40 hours a week. A substitute employee 
can work more hours but only at straight 
time pay, not time and one-half. 

“It’s definitely true some of the men aren’t 
taking the civil-service exams because they 
can make more as temporary employees. 
We’ve had regular career men who wanted to 
get off of civil service because they could 
make more money as temporaries.” 

Lansing Postmaster William Erfert said, 
“We've had men with 14 and 15 years of ex- 
perience quit. Something’s wrong. Indus- 
try’s after them because a good worker can 
get a job anywhere. 

“On several routes we use some men as sub- 
stitutes on their days off in industry. If we 
expand, then we’ll have trouble finding help. 

“We're in for a big building project with a 
pi disposal plant and more sewage being 
uilt.”” 

“We're always having trouble getting car- 
tiers,” added Mrs. July Disks, assistant post- 
master at Griffith. “We're breaking in a new 
one right now. We just put on a new route 
and changed some around. 

“Most of the time we get kids fresh out 
of high school and they’re not too depend- 
able because they don’t realize responsibility 
like an older man does. Our men always 
have to have some other income to make ends 
meet.” 

“The Hammond postmaster explained, 
“When we talk of fringe benefits they really 
aren’t because they are deducted from our 
pay. We pay 614 percent of our wages for 
benefits,” 
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He added that the earned vacation and 
sick-leave pay for postal workers is 15 and 13 
days per year respectively. Workers also get 
$100 per year longevity pay after 13 years; 
another $100 for 18 years and a third and 
final $100 for 25 years. 

In comparison, a recent agreement at 
American Maize-Products Co. included 104 
hours vacation pay a year after 5 years; 124 
hours after 10 years; 140 hours after 15 years; 
and 176 hours after 25 years. 

The agreement aiso includes an average 
hourly wage of $2.17, accident and sickness 
payment increases, a choice of two life-insur- 
ance plans, and a new pension with a mini- 
mum pension of $120 a month after 15 to 
25 years of service. 

Clark noted that the civil service exami- 
nation, with applications now being accepted 
until April 29, has been declared an “open 
exam.” 

Previously, he explained, only residents of 
Hammond could apply for the exam for 
jobs in Hammond, Now, he continued, any- 
one in the area can apply. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field last week appealed to Congress for a 
raise in postal rates and elimination of what 
he termed a “staggering” postal deficit. 

He noted the Department's deficit since 
1945 has totaled $5 billion and added that 
such a sum could provide anti-polio vaccine 
for every man, woman, and child on the face 
of the earth. 

Summerfield urged prompt passage of an 
administration measure to bring in an extra 
$527 million a year by hiking regular letter 
mail from 3 to 4 cents and making other rate 
changes. 

Erfert said that post office employees are 
now “two raises behind” since 1947 and esti- 
mated the salaries should have been hiked 
by $800 or $900 a year since that time. 

The postmasters voiced little hope that 
their problems could be eased with hiring 
of women to carry the mails. 

Clark, whose office has the only woman 
carrier in the area—Mrs. Gladys Herberg, of 
Sheffield Trailer Court, who handles the 
Sheffield Avenue route—said he had five 
women come in prior to their making appli- 
cations for the posts recently and only one 
of them showed possibilities of standing up 
under the load. 

That one, he noted, was given a trial with 
Mrs. Herberg and gave up because “her feet 
couldn't take it” after 2 days, even using a 
mail cart. 

The Hammond postmaster hastily added, 
however, that there is no prejudice against 
women in the civil service applications and 
exams for the jobs and any woman who 
wants to try is eligible to become a route 


- carrier. 


Mrs. Herberg, he explained, has handled 
her route, with a home-made two-wheel car- 
rier, since 1951 after taking on the delivery 
job during World War II when there were 
a few other woman carriers in the area. 

Dolefully fingering a desk plaque saying 
“Uleer department,” Clark concluded, “We 
could have more regulars if they'd stay 
around long enough. 

“Too many don’t want to become regulars 
because it actually means a cut in pay for 
them.” . 





What’s Wrong With Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared as the lead 
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editorial in the Cleveland Press, and I 
should like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Wuat’s Wronc WITH Economy? 


President Eisenhower was unnecessarily 
defensive about the budget at his press con- 
ference yesterday. 

No one, he said, has urged cuiting the 
Armed Forces by “20 percent or 10 percent 
or any other thing that would give us a 
significant saving in the budget.” 

That’s right. No one has. But national 
security, including foreign aid, adds up to $45 
billion in the budget and less than a fourth 
of that is payroll for the Armed Forces. 

The President strongly defended expendi- 
tures for foreign aid, but admitted some 
savings might be made. He referred to 
services—such as carrying the mail—which 
the Government renders at less than cost. 

“If we could get these things on a business 
basis,” he said, ‘“‘and tackle the problem where 
the money is going out, we would save a 
whole lot.” , 

But there was an apparent touch of irony 
when it said that “it is a great satisfaction 
to me to find out there are so many economy- 
minded people in Washington. They didn’t 
used to be here.” 

This shift in sentiment should be wel- 
comed by an administration elected on an 
economy platform—an administration which 
cut $10 billion out of a budget prepared by 
its predecessor. 

The President admitted that “you can 
save some money here and there and I am all 
for it to the last dollar.” That sounds more 
like Ike and that’s the main thing that 
most people ask. Some money here and 
some money there could amount to a large 
saving in a $71,800,000,000 budget. 





National Mutual Savings Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce of March 15, 
1957, written by its editor, Ed Tyng: 


MutTvAL SAVINGS BANKS Favor UNITED STATES 
CHARTER MOVE 
(By Ed Tyng) 

The Nation’s mutual savings banks are 
displaying increasing interest and approval 
of proposals in Congress aimed at granting 
Federal charters to mutual savings banks. 
They favor the idea, not because they intend 
to shift immediately to a national form of 
incorporation, but because they want to have 
available a Federal umbrella. 

Should the savings banks, in their current 
drive for wider branch powers in New York, 
meet again with failure to achieve what they 
are seeking, it is probable that much more 
support will be gained for Federal charters. 
Should there be at some later date a rush 
to nationalize, there would be a correspond- 
ing loss to State banking jurisdiction. 


BILL NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS 


Pending in Congress now is a bill intro- 
duced by Representative ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
Ter, of Brooklyn, a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, called the 
National Mutual Savings Bank Act of 1957. 
This would give the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency power to provide for the organization, 
incorporation, examination, operation, and 
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regulation of mutual savings banks, and to 
charter them. 

Important in the Multer bill is a clause 
which says that any such nationally char- 
tered savings bank may operate one or more 
branches as the Comptroller may prescribe, 
subject to State limits. 

UMBRELLA IDEA IMPORTANT 


But there is a proviso that State restric- 
tions shall not be applied in such a manner 
as to give savings banks lesser rights and 
privileges than other State financial institu- 
tions enjoy. In New York State savings 
banks do not enjoy the branching powers of 
State chartered commercial banks. 

Leading savings bankers questioned by the 
Journal of Commerce point out that the 
“umbrella” idea is important. Commercial 
banks can shift to national bank charters; 
savings and loan associations can move from 
State to Federal charter status and even 
credit unions can federalize. 

Unlike these other segments of the bank- 
ing business, savings banks have no Federal 
shelter, no possible national status and 
therefore enjoy none of the benefits of bar- 
gaining that are inherent in optional Fed- 
eral incorporation. 

They feel that an alternative of Federal 
incorporation would make their voice more 
powerful in asking for changes in State 
restrictions. 

They are marshalling in their support some 
important realty interests who look upon 
savings banks as a source of mortgage 
money. 

Last week, for instance, the Real Estate 
Industry Committee for the Savings Banks, 
which has been giving “friend-of-court” serv- 
ices to the savings banks in their branch 
fight, came out with a statement that if the 
New York savings banks didn’t get at least 
part of what they are asking in the way 
of equal rights on branches, they would ap- 
ply for Federal charters under proposed leg- 
islation. 

The real estate group also noted that, if 
savings banks got Federal charters, more 
savings bank money would be invested out- 
of-State and real estate interests in New 
York would lose sonre of the potential funds 
now available to them. 


PROVISION FOR CONVERSION 


Also contained in the Multer bill is a pro- 
vision for conversion of savings and loan 
associations into savings banks. Such a 
switch would result in the conversion of 
large numbers of persons who own proprie- 
tary rights in savings and loan associations 
into creditor positions in savings banks. 

Both savings bankers and savings and loan 
executives feel that not much would come 
from this section of Mr. Mutremr’s bill. A 
leading savings and loan executive said the 
boot should be on the other foot: savings 
banks should be converted into savings and 
loan associations. The savings bankers are 
cool to any such idea. 

Mutual savings banks, with their $321, 
billion of assets and over $29 billion of de- 
posits, exist only in 17 States and there are 
only 527 such banks in the Nation. This 
lack of full national distribution at times 
in the past has given savings bankers a slight 
inferiority complex and any national legis- 
lation that would provide for the spread of 
their business into the non-mutual savings 
bank States would give them satisfaction, 
whether the spread came through branching 
by older institutions or through formation 
of new savings banks. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENT NEEDED 

The fact is that the provisions for brand- 
new savings banks contained in the Multer 
bill are apparently unworkable in this age 
of high taxes which discourage the activities 
of philanthropic angels who were the found- 
ers of most of the mutual savings banks 
existing today. 
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To get somebody or some group to put up 
the required surplus fund for a new mutual 
savings bank would require some special in- 
ducement or some exemption from existing 
law, particularly some exemption from taxes 
for a period of years. Mr. Mutter has been 
giving thought to that aspect too, but as 
yet has not come up with any new ideas. 
He says he will welcome any suggestions. 


Support of Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
most certainly agree that economy in 
Government is an important Saenits 
bility facing this Congress—particularl 
pone Pcp dies 9 8 wt gh mmr 4 
ments around the world and the need for 
maintaining a strong national security— 
I strongly believe that some of the ap- 
propriations cuts voted for this week in 
the Department of Labor budget have 
been, as President Eisenhower stated, 
“fatuous and foolish.” 

I have the greatest respect for our Sec- 
retary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. I 
believe he is one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of Labor our Nation has ever had, 
and I think it is important to recall that 
both labor and management, recogniz- 
ing his outstanding abilities, were over- 
joyed this year when he agreed to stay 
in his job rather than accept an impor- 
tant post in industry. 

During his years in office, Secretary 
Mitchell has done much to bring about a 
sounder relationship between labor and 
management; he has shown a sincere 
concern for, and understanding of, the 
problems of both important segments of 
our national life. He has administered 
his department with high efficiency and 
integrity. 

Iam proud toclaim Secretary Mitchell 
as a resident of my Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey; I am proud to be 
able to say here that I have, during 
these past few days, firmly sustained 
his recommendations against certain 
budget cuts. 

I did so—even when a coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats took an op- 
posite stand—because I was convinced 
these recommendations were sound. I 


these appropriations cuts would seriously 
cripple essential services and programs. 
I did so in the knowledge that the 
Department of Labor was created to 
safeguard the welfare of the working 
men and women of America; that it 
serves more of our people than any 
other governmental department. 

I regret that more Members of the 
House did not share these convictions, 
for I believe we have, in some instances, 
been guilty of unwise and unjust acts in 
the name of false economy; that we have 
effected certain cuts which can only im- 
pair — cripple essential services to our 
people. 


March 29 


sents Significant Service to Mankind 
Award to Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant Il, 
United States Army, Retired—Hop. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Presents Another 


Significant Award by the Club to Sec. 
retary of the Army Wilber M. Brucke, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
brief text relating to a very significant 
presentation by the Sertoma Club of 
Washington, D. C., to a distinguished 
United States citizen; to wit, Maj. Gen. 
U. S. Grant II, United States Army, 
retired. 

- Every Member of this great legislative 
body will be pleased and interested to 
know that our distinguished Membe:r—+tp 
wit, Hon. JosrpH W. MARTIN, of Massa- 
chusetts—is an honorary member of the 
Sertoma Club of Washington, D. C., and 
was personally present on the occasion. 
Also our distinguished colleague played a 
very important part on that significant 
occasion by presenting to Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker the Ameri- 
can way award on behalf of the Sertoma 
Club of Washington. And upon receiving 
said distinction, the Honorable Secretary 
of the Army, and former Governor of 
Michigan, made a very inspiring and in- 
formative address to the members and 
their ladies present. 

It is my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to be a 
member of the Sertoma Club, of Comp- 
ton, Calif.. in the great 23d Congress- 
sional District, which I represent this my 
llth year in this great legislative body: 
Szrtroma CLUB OF WASHINGTON PRESENTATION 

or SERVICE TO MANKIND AwarD TO Ma. 

Gen. U. 8S. Grant III, Unitep Srartrs 

Army, RETimRep, aT THIRD ANNIVERSARY 

Banquet, JaANvuaRY 25, 1957, at NATIONAL 

Press CLus BaLLRoom 
(Remarks by Edward R. Place, Sertoma Club 

charter president) 

Sertoma derives its name from its motto, 
“Service to mankind,” which motivates Ser- 
tomans everywhere in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Sertoma clubs traditionally recognize out- 

and wnselfish achievements and 

acts by public officials and ordinary citizens 

in all walks of life that benefit their fel!ow- 

The service to mankind plaque is 4 
symbol of this recognition. 

Our club in its lifetime has presented five 
such trophies. 

Our fisrt presentation took place in 1954 
in a Christmas setting at the Pageant of 
Peace. District Commissioner and Sertoman 
Renah Camalier made the presentation ‘to 
Police Chief Murray and Deputy Police 
Chief Covell for effective police work re- 
ducing crime in the District of Columbia. 

In this ballroom at our 1955 banquet, Ser- 
toma’s international president, Dr. John M. 
Fernald, of Los Angeles, presented a similar 
trophy to our_Children’s Hospital for notable 
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success in combatting polio. Renah Cam- 
alier received the same award at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in 
June 1955, following his retirement as 
pistrict of Columbia Commissioner. He 
made the presentation to the Salvation Army 
at our 1956 banquet at Kenwood Country 
b. 
"Sue féurth service to mankind presenta- 
tion took place last March amidst military 
pomp, and ceremony on the Fort George G. 
Meade parade grounds. Our club president, 
Comdr. Raymond Leavitt, bestowed the 
plaque “for assistance to victims of the 
pennsylvania train wreck at Odenton, Md., 
on February 23, 1956.” Col. Julian Lindsey, 
t commander, accepted the award on be- 
half of Fors Meade personunel. 

This year the Sertoma Club has selected a 
distinguished Sertoman who has devoted his 
life to mili and public service, Maj. Gen. 
U. S. Grant , United States Army, Retired. 
General Grant was inducted into Sertoma 
membership on April 6, 1954, at the Univer- 
sity Club. It was my privilege to sponsor 
him and to conduct the induction ceremony. 

At the time, Sertomans were proudly aware 
of his leadership in many enterprises— 
president of the American Planning and 
Civic Association, president of the Columbia 
Historical Society, president of Government 
Services, Inc., and commander of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. 

General Grant had had a leading role 
in the annual Lincoln Day observance at 
Lincoln Memorial and in rites honoring 
L'Enfant. Our club has had an active part 
in these events. 

More recently, General Grant has been en- 
gaged in a great crusade to strengthen na- 
tional unity through creation of a great 
national shrine of American ancestry at the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 

This shrine is the American Museum of 
Immigration. s ; 

General Grant is the president and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the American 
Museum of Immigration. 

In the words of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: “The establishment of the American 
Museum of Immigration at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty is an event of genuine 
significance. This is a nation of nations. 
Our forefathers came here from all the coun- 
tries of the world, and from our variety of 
ancestries has grown an unimagined na- 
tional vigor. United as one people, we have 
created new freedom and new opportunity 
for all. There is no story like it in history, 
and the idea of telling it at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty is a spendid one. I know 
that millions of Americans will join with me 
in commending the establishment of this 
great national shrine.” 

The museum will be a freewill offering of 
the American people, giving individually as 
free and patriotic citizens. 

To the world, the museum will tell the 
story of how in America, people of different 
national backgrounds can and do live to- 
gether in peace and accord. 

Mobilization of the American people for 
this project will create an operation unity, 
which will us here at home and 
enhance our prestige abroad. 


The American Museum of Immigration 
dramatizes the building of America by peo- 
ple of all countries, creeds, colors, and cul- 
tures. It will stand in the years to come 
as &@ monument to General Grant’s dedica- 
tion of himself to public service for the 
betterment of all our citizens and the 
enrichment of our national heritage. 

It is therefore my high privilege and 
pleasure on behalf of the Sertoma Club of 
Washington and its awards committee, under 
the chairmanship of Henry T. Parrett, to 
present our esteemed Sertoman, General 
Grant, with this Service to Mankind plaque, 
fittingly inscribed: “For civic and patriotic 
devotion.” 
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Address of His Excellency, Seftor Dr. 
Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Nicaragua, at the Ban- 
quet in Memphis, Tenn., in Honor of 
the Latin American Ambassadors, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following: 

ADDRESS OF His EXCELLENCY, SENorR. Dr. 
GUILLERMO SEVILLA-SACASA, AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, AT THE BANQUET IN 

* MEMPHIS, TENN., IN HONOR OF THE LATIN 

AMERICAN AMBASSADORS, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Governor of the State of Tennessee, 
Mr. Mayor of the city of Memphis, members 
of the Cordell Hull Foundation, members of 
the entertainment committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, when I arrived this morning at 
the Memphis airport, I had the welcome 
opportunity to say that my colleagues from 
Latin America, their wives, and I were greatly 
pleased at being able to visit the fiourishing 
State of Tennessee, thanks to the kind invi- 
tation extended to us by your illustrious 
Governor, the Honorable Frank C. Clement, 
to attend the ceremonies sponsored by the 
Cordell Hull Foundation in honor of the 
memory of the outstanding statesman who 
is the pride of Tennessee and the genuine 
archetype of continental citizen. 

We are absolutely sure that in Tennessee 
we would be received with open arms, with 
the kindness and courtesy that are charac- 
teristics of the sons of this privileged region 
of the United States of America, in which 
the Almighty arranged to install a great 
laboratory with the resources that well out 
of this fertile soil; where sparks flash in the 
eyes of its enchanting women; and where 
the talent of its men bursts out in wit. 

Everything in Tennessee awakens wonder: 
the-culture of its generous and hospitable 
people; the treasure locked in its majestic 
rivers; its superb mountains, and its mag- 
nificent fields and meadows; the work that 
its leaders have done to make these cities 
true emporia of wealth; and, above all, the 
climate of concord and spiritual peace that 
Tennessee offers to visitors. 

We have come from different but friendly 
sister nations, good neighbors and good part- 
ners, whose peoples cherish sentiments of 
sincere admiration for the great Nation of 
North America; peoples devotedly loyal to 
the cause that the democracies are uphold- 
ing; peoples that enjoy giving more than 
asking; peoples that are upright and honor- 
able and have the courage that gives its men 
the imprint of their noble forefathers; de- 
cided peoples, resolved to join their common 
destinies, who do not create dangerous inter- 
national problems for the United States; 
peoples whose economic potentiality is sim- 
ply immense, who produce many things that 
the United States consumes, and who con- 
sume many things that the United States 
produces; and who have set up with this 
great Nation of Washington and Jefferson a 
juridical system for peace that is a model for 
the world. 

We who are now your grateful guests repre- 
sent those sister nations and bring an affec- 
tionate message from our republics, which 
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finds expression in sympathy toward your 
glorious Nation, your State, and your beloved 
city of Memphis, as immaculate as its skies, 
whose name alone transports us to that 
famous Egyptian city that shone in past 
centuries, but that did not have your moun- 
tain, or your rivers, or your valley, which is a 
sea of wealth, and much less your beautiful 
women. It has been said, and truly said, 
that here in Memphis “all the women are 
ladies, and all the ladies are beautiful.” 

In every Latin heart, above the inconfess- 
able struggles of egoism, there is an uncon- 
scious aspiration for unity; unity of our 
destinies; unity of our ideals; unity of our 
laws. 

There is a sentiment that grows and grows 
and takes on added stature with experience 
and catastrophies. 

It is the sentiment of cohesion; it is the 
esprit de corps of Latin American brother- 
hood; it is the awareness of the soul of our 
race, which is our ultimate bulwark, as it is 
our greatest hope. 

For that reason, when we are brought to- 
gether as we have been today, it is for us 
not just a ceremony, but a great moment of 
delightful cordiality. 

Good-will visits like the one we are making 
to Tennessee are in themselves important, 
for they offer the opportunity for us, men 
of Latin America, to know you better, and 
for you, as we talk together, to become aware 
that your true friends are scattered through- 
out the Americas that stretch south from the 
Rio Grande, that we are men who know how 
to be loyal to the friendship that is offered 
to us and who never ask for recompense, ex- 
cept perhaps that which takes the form of 
the consideration and the respect that those 
who are friends merit from one another. 

It is obviously urgent that we know one 
another better. Unfortunately, the news 
that is sent from there and published here 
mentions, as a general thing, only the less 
agreeable things about our countries, to the 
extremes that many think, and with reason, 
that we live from revolution to revolution, 
expecting political cataclysms, concerned 
over the stability of our governments, as if 
the cultured people of the United States 
were interested only in such matters. 

Very seldom does the press comment 
favorably on the economic possibilities of our 
countries, which are truly extraordinary; the 
advantageous geographic location of our 
republics, bathed as they are by two mighty 
oceans; the natural wealth of their vast 
lands; the very propitious opportunities that 
our counvries offer for United States trade 
and industry. 

They never comment on the guaranties 
that insure a favorable climate for the 
capitalists of this country to make invest- 
ments; nor the growing interest that is evi- 
dent in Latin America in knowing this Na- 
tion better; nor the desire that has become 
an obsession, that our young people and pro- 
fessional men and women be enabled to 
study in your excellent universities; nor the 
aspiration that you too will travel south of 
the United States so that you may realize 
that we are friendly and cultured nations, 
with a fascinating history, emblazoned with 
glorious epics; nations of heroes, as you are, 
that pray to the same God who directs the 
destinies of the universe. 

In America, nature has happily outlined 
our geographical proximity; human under- 
standing made us friends; and our common 
destiny has encouraged us to foster a most 
promising brotherhood, because we have 
faith in the future of our hemisphere and 
we cherish in any and all circumstances our 
unfailing devotion to the ideals of the men 
of America. 

When the tribunal of the future makes a 
conscientious analysis of the still unwritten 
annals of our productive America, it will find 
that unfailingly, in every generation, the 
greatest efforts have been made tc increase 
our mutual understanding; that we have 
eagerly sought means of reducing inter- 
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national tension; that we have been united 
in the face of threats and dangers; and that 
we have persisted without in the 
search for legitimate solutions that were in- 
spired in the noble sentiments of our fore- 
fathers, in order to make America a living 
example of what mankind can be. 

Many decades of untiring labor went into 
the building of the regional system which 
today is ized in the Charter of the 
United Nations, thanks to the able participa- 
tion of the Plenipotentiaries of America at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Before pan-Americanism had a written 
constitution. we had achieved the acceptance 
of transcendental postulates that marked the 
rhythm of international relations in our 
America. Many of those postulates are in- 
separably connected with the activities of a 
beloved son of Tennessee, an eminent citizen 
of this great Nation, to which he rendered 
outstanding services not only in arms, as 
captain of the 45th Regiment of Tennessee, 
in the Spanish-American War, but in the 
fields of law, politics, and diplomacy. 

I refer, of course, to Cordell Hull, the noble 
inspiration of the good neighbor policy; the 
leader of the principles of nonintervention, 
prociaimed at the Montevideo Conference; 
the Father of the United Nations, not only 
because he was the principal mentor of the 
Declaration of January 1, 1942, in which 26 
nations agreed to use all their resources 
against Nazi-Fascism and reiterated their 
adherence to the principles set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, but because he succeeded 
in getting the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of China, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union to accept and recognize, in the Decla- 
ration of Moscow on October 30, 1943, the 
necessity of creating, as essential for the 
preservation of international peace and secu- 
rity, an organization based on the principles 
of the sovereign equality of states. 

‘With his death, the United States lost one 
of its finest sons, and Latin America a noble 
friend. 

For that reason, when we find ourselves 
in Tennessee, not very far from the place 
where he was born, we are naturally swept 
by emotion. 

On this pleasant occasion we congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman, headed by 
Governor Clement, maintain and encourage 
the Cordell Hull Foundation, whose prin- 


cipal purpose is to have students from Latin, 


America come to be educated and learn in 
the renowned cultural centers of this coun- 
try. 
We applaud also International House, in 
New Orleans, which is administering in so 
exemplary a manner the Cordell Hull Foun- 
dation. . 

Those of us who had the honor of attend- 
ing the commemorative ceremonies that 
took place in Panama City in July 1956, 
in tribute to the Liberator Sim6én Bolivar 
and the Amphictyonic Congress of 1826—a 
memorable year for all Americans and espe- 
cially for Memphis—were greatly pleased to 
hear the President of the United States of 
Amef?ica, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, put 
forward officially the idea that the Presi- 
dents of the American Republics should des- 
ignate a special representative to “join in 
preparing for us concrete recommendations 
for making our Organization of American 
States a more effective instrument in those 
fields of cooperative effort that affect the 
welfare of our peoples.” 

The Inter-American Committee of Presi- 
dential Representatives have already held 
two important meetings in" Washington, and 
they will hold a third and final meeting 
beginning on April 29 next, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished states- 
man Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

Our Chief Executive, our peoples, and we 
their representatives sincerely believe that 
this Committee, created at the noble sug- 
gestion of President Eisenhower, will bring 
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forth results that will benefit our sister re- 
publics. 

And just as at the recent Caracas Con- 
ference—where we adopted concrete meas- 
ures to combat the infiltration of interna- 
tional com in America—we came 
away convinced of the solidarity of our peo- 
ples, a solidarity based on the most fra- 
ternal relations and on interdependence and 
mutual respect, which are genuine contri- 
butions of the thinking of the men of 
America, we believe that the Committee of 
Presidential Representatives has opened a 
chapter of well-founded hopes in the annals 
of our Americar 

Pull of those hopes, we have come to Ten- 
nessee, to enjoy your traditional hospital- 
ity, to admire your countryside and the 
various expressions of your extraordinary 
progress, to lay before you the affectionate 
message from our Republics, and to tell you 
that we want to return soon to this flour- 
ishing port of Memphis, for our hearts will 
surely show us the road leading to this para- 
dise of marvels, whose destiny lies in the 
hands of your able Governor Frank C. 
Clement. 

We thank you especially for the presence 
of so many distinguished ladies of Tennes- 
see, with whom our wives have spent such 
pleasant hours. To all of them we pay the 
tribute of our respectful admiration, and to. 
you, our dear friends of Tennessee, we offer 
our hands under the welcoming sight of 
our unfurled flags. Many thanks. 


Resolution Favoring Holding Pan-Ameri- 
can Games in Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO , 
IN [HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
urging the Senators from Ohio and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
representing the Greater Cleveland area 
to give their utmost support and effort to 
make possible the holding of the pan- 
American games in the city of Cleveland: 

REsoLvuTiIon No. 648-57 

Whereas the people of Cleveland have 

manifested their complete support for the 

-American games which have been sched- 
uled to be held in this community in 1958; 
and 


Whereas it has been said that the pan- . 


American games would afford a op- 
portunity for the United States to further 
cement the deep bonds of friendship with 
our sister nations in South America and 
Latin America; and 

Whereas only the concerted effort of the 
United States Government, the State of Ohio, 
and the city of Cleveland can assure the suc- 


emergency measure in that the same pro- 
vides for the usual daily operation of a mu- 
nicipal department: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland: 7 


sentatives representing the Greater 
area be, and the same hereby are, urged to 


March 29 


give their utmost support and efforts to max. 
possible ‘the holding of the pan-Americ;,, 
games in the city of Cleveland. : 

Sec.2. That the clerk of council b> and 
he hereby is, requested to transmit copies Pe 
this resolution to Senators JoHN J. Bricxr, 
PRANK J. LauscHe, and Congressman Frincp; 
P. BOLTON, MIcHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Wii fF 
MINSHALL, and CHARLES A. VANIK. 

Sec.3. That this resolution is hereby qo. 
clared to be an emergency measure, and. pro. 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two. 
thirds of all the members elected to councjj 
it shall take effect and be in force immeq). 
ately upon its adoption and approval by the 
mayor; otherwise it shall take effect and be 
in force from and after the earliest period a). 
lowed by law. 

Adopted March 11, 1957. 

Jack P. RUSSELL, 
President of Council. 
THAD Fusco, 
Clerk of Council, 

Approved by mayor: 

ANTHONY J. CELEBREZzE. 

Marcu 13, 1957. 


Resolutions of the New York Board of 
Rabbis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following resolutions 
which were adopted at the annual mecet- 
ing of the New York Board of Rabbis, 
held on January 30, 1957. 

‘These resolutions are of special signifi- 
cance because the board is one of the 
oldest rabbinical associations in the 
United States and is composed of ortho- 
dox, conservative, and reform rabbis: 

ANNUAL MEETING RESOLUTIONS 

(The following resolutions were adopted 
January 30, 1957, at the annual meeting of 
the New York Board of Rabbis:) 

Inspired by the ideal of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and moved 
to apply the great teachings of our Torah 
concretely to the social problems of our day, 
the New York Board of Rabbis prayerfully of- 
fers the following resolutions: 

I. WORLD AFFAIRS 
1. Hungarian resistance 

The New York Board of Rabbis, seeing in 
communism the antithesis of the Jewish 
ideal of freedom and man’s inviolable digni- 


ty, solemnly invokes the blessing of God upon 


who in Hungary are resisting Soviet 
tyranny. We find in their heroic existence 
proof that tyranny cannot long endure and 
that the Soviet system is not invincible. We, 
urge that, in the light 


to assist the underprivi- 

‘underdeveloped countries of the 

that their democratic leaders be suc- 
cessful in resisting the blandishments 0! 
world communism. We ask that our Gov- 
ernment wage an unceasing campaign in the 
United Nations and through diplomatic 
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,annels to acquaint the nations of the 
grid with the truth about Hungary. 


2. Refugees 
The New York Board of Rabbis applauds 
ge hospitality extendéd to Hungarian refu- 
ees under the parolee system, and urges that 
i refugees from tyranny everywhere, includ- 
ing Egyptian Jews disenfranchised and ter- 
prized by the Nasser regime, be welcomed 
to the United States under the same ar- 
rngements. The refugee situation dramati- 
ally indicates the inadequacy and injustice 
gf the McCarran-Walter Act with its selec- 
tive immigration categories. We, therefore, 
all upon the new Congress to repeal it as 
sviolation of the American spirit of brother- 
jood which has welcomed to these shores 
immigrants of all faiths, races, and nations. 
3. Freedom of press 

The New York Board of Rabbis regards 
the principle of freedom of the press as an 
indispensable element in the securing and 
extension of democracy through enlighten- 
ment to understanding. Such actions as the’ 
parier of American newsmen from visiting 
ped China are therefore to be deplored. We 
we horrified by the persecution of inno- 
ent prisoners by totalitarian governments, 
put feel that curtailing the right of jour- 
palists to visit such countries is not the 
answer to the problem. On the contrary, 
if the American press-has the ‘opportunity 
to carefully scrutinize the practices of totali- 
tarian countries, the world may be better 
informed of the horrors of communism. 


4. Middle East 


The New York Board of Rabbis shares 
with other faiths deep concern over the 
conflict in the Middle East and joins with 
all men of good will in prayers for peace 
in the land which cradles the faiths of the 
Western World. We endorse the United Na- 
tions’ action in sending a police force to 
Egypt and the Suez Peninsula to promote 
the conditions of peace, and strongly urge 
that the U. N. police force remain there 
until the Suez question is satisfactorily re- 
solved and permanent peace is established 
between Egypt and Israel. Our Government 
cannot in conscience lend its support to any 
decisions which do not include access to 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba by 
all nations including Israel, the securing of 
Israel’s borders against Suture lawless at- 
Stacks and safeguarding the rights of Jews 
' now being violated in Egypt and other Arab 
States. We urge that the resettlement of 
Arab refugees be discussed as soon as possible 
with the understanding that the Arab States 
as well as Israel assume fair shares of respon- 
sibility for their resettlement. Realizing 
that the complex Middle Eastern problems 
cannot be settled without the establishment 
of peace between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors, we respectfully urge the President to 
initiate a direct meeting between Israeli and 
Arab leaders for a discussion of the problem. 
It is to be noted that Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion has indicated his willingness to meet 
Arab representatives anywhere at any time 
for the building of a just and lasting peace. 


5. King Saud 


The New York Board of Rabbis views with 
dismay the visit of King Saud of Saudi Ara- 
bia to the White House. Cited last year by 
the United Nations for his sanction of hu- 
man slavery, displaying deep-rooted preju- 
dice against other faiths in his objection to 
American military chaplains wearing the in- 
signia of their traditions, and barring Amer- 
ican Jewish from his king- 
dom, he is the antithesis of the high ideals 
and democratic principles for which America 
stands. We applaud the courageous stand of 
Mayor Wagner in refusing to accord King 
Saud an official reception in New York City. 
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Il. NATIONAL SCENE 
1. The President 


The New York Board of Rabbis respectfully 
felicitates President Eisenhower on the be- 
ginning of his second term in office. We in- 
voke Ged’s blessing of strength and health 
upon him and all who counsel and advise 
him. 

2. Integration 

The New York Board of Rabbis continues 
to deplore efforts to circumvent the Supreme 
Court ruling outlawing segregation in the 
schools and public conveyances, and the wave 
of violence and economic reprisal directed 
against Negro and white citizens who cour- 
ageously pursue their rights of franchise and 
integration. We hail the nonviolent resist- 
ance by Negro leaders in the South as an 
inspiring example of dispassionate social ac- 
tion in the highest traditions of the Judaeo- 
Christian ideal. We urge tne President to 
make a personal tour of the more troublesome 
areas to plead for the peaceful acceptance of 
the Supreme Court decision on desegregation. 


Ill. THE LOCAL SCENE 
1. The mayor 


The New York Board of Rabbis congratu- 
lates Mayor Robert Wagner on his forward- 
looking program of slum clearance and urban 
renewal. We express the hope, however, that 
relocation of residents in blighted areas be 
effected with a minimum of hardship and 
that priority in new housing be granted to 
those living in the area. We strongly urge 
that all housing developments be so con- 
ducted that the residents be thoroughly inte- 
grated economically and racially within all 
neighborhoods, resulting in complete inte- 
gration in the public schools. 


2. Public housing 


The New York Board of Rabbis strongly 
favors the stand taken by the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination [n support of 
integration in private housing as in public 
housing. Discrimination and prejudice will 
not disappear as long as we are not permitted 
to live together as brothers. 

We take this opportunity to express pride 
in the religious, racial, and ethnic hetero- 
geniety of our city and commend it as an 
example of the one-world ideal. We extend 
the hand of brotherhood to all newcomers to 
our city and pledge ourselves to assist them 
in every way possible to establish a satisfying 
life in our great metropolis. 

3, Religion in the schools 


The New York Board of Rabbis reiterates 
its fervent belief in the separation of church 
and state which redounds to the advantage 
both of democracy and religion. We feel that 
sectarian religious instruction in the public 
schools is an invasion of this separation. 
While the statement of the board of super- 
intendents of the New York City schools is a 
vast improvement over its prior statement, 
the New York Board of Rabbis pledges itself 
and the members of our congregations to be 
vigilant lest it be used to intrude sectarian- 
ism into the classrooms. 


4. Censorship 


The New York Board of Rabbis reiterates its 
belief in the ability of the true and the right 
to triumph in the free market of ideas. We 
express our complete faith in the citizens of 
our community, State and Nation to eschew 
the evil and reject that which is untrue. 
We feel that censorship whether of the press, 
radio, television, the stage, or the cinema, is 
an invasion of America’s traditional free- 
doms. We affirm the right of artists, writers, 
publicists, dramatists, etc., to portray prob- 
lems as they see them, providing their work is 
not obscene, the right of the public to view 
or read or hear their portrayal, and the duty 
of religious institutions not to oppose such 
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portrayal but to supply the answers to the 
problems so portrayed. 


5. Sunday law 


The New York Board of Rabbis respectfully 
requests the city council to seek permission 
from the State of New York for enabling 
local legislation to right an inequity imposed 
upon those citizens who observe Saturday as 
their day of rest. Those, who by reason of 
religious conviction are constrained to keep 
their places of business closed on Saturday, 
should be given the right to conduct their 
business activities on Sunday. We deem it 
most inappropriate to preserve, under pre- 
vailing legislation, a discriminatory handicap 
for those who are faithful to their religion. 

6. Bingo 

The New York Board of Rabbis calls upon 
the legislature of the State of New York to 
vote against the forthcoming bill for the 
legalization of the use of Bingo for the finan- 
cial support of religious institutions. The 
raising of funds through Bingo games, even 
for worthwhile causes, is not consonant with 
the high standards of morality and dignity 
which the synagogue sets for the general 
community. To use questionable means for 
spiritual ends would seem to negate the 
ideals which move our people to establish a 
house of God, and taint the moral climate of 
congregational life. 


7. Divorce problem 


The New York Board of Rabbis recognizes 
the integrity of the family as the keystone of 
our society. While hopeful that the divorce 
laws of our State will eventuaily be reviewed 
with a view to their liberalization, the board 
urges upon its members and their congrega- 
tions the support of new efforts in the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York which will 
study marriage problems, with a view to es- 
tablishing machinery for the settlement of 
marital disputes before they reach the 
courts, and for the maintenance of family 
stability. 








Jet Age Deficiency of the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star which com- 
ments on the lack of facilities in Wash- 
ington for handling jet airliners: 

Our JET-AGE DEFICIENCY 


The dramatic transcontinental flight of 
Boeing’s huge 707 jet airliner again has 
brought forcefully to public attention 
Washington's lack of preparedness for the 
jet age. Not only does the Nation’s Cap- 
ital have no facilities for handling the fast 
jet civil aircraft now being demonstrated 
at other airports, but we are making no 
progress toward correcting the deficiency. 
And, at the present rate of production, the 
big jet passenger aircraft will be in general 
airline use before a new airport could be 
built—even if work were started today. 

Because the present Washington National 
Airport could not accommodate the Boeing 
airliner on its flight from Seattle” to this 
part of the country, it was forced to land 
at Baltimore’s Friendship Airport. It made 
the trip in the record time of 3 hours and 
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48 minutes. And it is interesting to note 
that if Friendship were the regular eastern 
terminal for such flights from the west 
coast it would take the passengers destined 
for Washington 45 to 70 minutes additional 
to arrive here, via ground transportation. 
Boeing is not the only American manufac- 
turer in the jet airliner race. Douglas has 
just announced contracts for the sale of 
its DC-8 stratosphere ship to a number of 
foreign and American airlines—with a pre- 
diction that the giant jet transports will 
be in regular operation one day soon. In 
fact, according to CAA Administrator Pyle, 
we are in a period of rapid transition from 
propeller civil aircraft to the jet-propelled 
types. He foresees general commercial jet 
operations within about 2 years. If that 
forecast is accurate, Washington will have 
to be bypassed by the airlines of tomorrow 
until a new airport, designed for the jet 
age, hus been provided here. Are Congress 
and the nearby Virginia community going 
to delay action on a second local airport so 
interminably that Washington's jet air <raf- 
fic will go to Friendship Airport by default? 





Partnership Best for Trinity River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith the following editorial from 
the San Jose Mercury for March 12, 
1957, with respect to Trinity River part- 


nership proposal: 
PARTNERSHIP BEST FOR TRINITY PLAN 


The Halls of Congress will shortly echo to 
the thump and rumble of oratory designed 
to prove conclusively that: 

1. Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has entered into an unholy alliance with a 
monopolistic utility octopus, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., to strip California of the 
benefit of publicly generated hydroelectric 
power, or 

2: The P. G. & E., in partnership with the 
Federal Government, has offered to perform 
a needed and valuable public service from 
which every American will benefit. 

Critical examination of the facts substan- 
tiates the latter view. 

In offering to build the power generating 
and distribution facilities of the Trinity 
River period, the P. G. & E. will be saving tax- 
payers in California and elsewhere many mil- 
lions of doliars. The utility will, in addi- 
tion,, be helping California to solve one of 
its greatest problems—development of ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural and domestic 
water. 

The partnership proposal submitted to 
Congress by Seaton is easy to grasp and 
makes eminent sense, 

Overall cost of the Trinity project is $225,- 
213,000. Generating and distribution fa- 
cilities to be built by P. G. & E., would reduce 
this amount by $56,730,000. _ . 

Additionally, P. G. & E. offers to pay the 
Federal Government another $165 million 
over the 50-year life of its contract for the 
use of the falling water which will generate 
the electricity. On top of that, P. G. & E. 
during the 50 years of the contract will pay 
another $83 million to the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxes and some $62 million in taxes 
to State and local governments. 

The public power advocates will complain 
that these millions must be paid ultimately 
by P. G. & E.’s customers. This is, of course, 
true, but the customers’ interests should be 
protected adequately by the rate-setting 
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powers of the California Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Last but not lease, full development of 
the Trinity River project will make an addi- 
tional 2,752,630 acre-feet of water available 
to thirsty California acres. 

On balance, the partnership advocates 
have an overwhelmingly better case in this 
instance. 





Trinity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note that one of California’s 
important local unions has endorsed Sec- 
retary Seaton’s partnership proposal of 
the Trinity River project. 

I submit herewith a statement by Local 
No. 1245, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO: 

TriIntry RIvER PROJECT 


Our union, Local No. 1245, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, represents some 14,500 employees 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

We wish to bring to your attention our 
views on the partnership plan as recom- 
mended by Interior Secretary Seaton for con- 
sideration by the Congress in the matter of 
the Trinity River: project. 

Our members, who make their living by 
serving the public, work for the P, G. & E., 
which is a regulated private industrial en- 
terprise. The employees work under coliec- 
tive bargaining agreements covering wages, 
working conditions, and other employee 
benefits. 

This union was chosen by the employees 
to represent them as a result of procedures 
afforded by Federal law and a peaceful and 
harmonious relationship has been developed 
over a number of years. 

The employee, the employer, and the gen- 
eral public have benefited by a legal and re- 
sponsible application of the principles of 
sound industrial relations. 

We are seriously concerned over the possi- 
bility of the Federal Government building 
and operating the power facilities involved in 
the Trinity River project. Should the Gov- 
ernment build the generating plants, trans- 
mit and market the power developed on the 
Trinity, our members will be adversely af- 
fected. 

Public power advocates seem to ignore the 
fact that the economic welfare of thousands 
of utility workers is affected each time gov- 
ernmental agencies invade the private power 
industry. 

Public agencies generally do not allow and 
usually prohibit the right of free organiza- 
tion for collective bargaining and the right 
of contract. We have seen group after group 
of utility workers shunted into publicly 
operated power districts without any con- 
sideration given to decent wages, working 
conditions, and safety regulations, 

Private development of the power facilities 
of the Trinity project will provide additional 
employment for our members and will serve 
to maintain adequate wages and conditions 
through collective bargaining. Federal de- 
velopment and power marketing will, our 
experience shows, lead to expansion of the 
unfair treatment of utility workers through 
loss of rights enjoyed by the rest of labor. 

We share in the desire to safeguard the 
welfare of the general public through flood 
control, wildlife protection, irrigation water, 
reasonable power rates, and reasonable taxa- 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
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tion.. We also believe that these safeguards 
are present in the partnership proposa| 4, 
recommended to the Congress. 

We urge that you give consideration to oy, 01 
views and that you may act favorably on the 
partnership recommendation when the issue 
is considered by the Congress. 

RONALD T. WEAKLey, 
Business Manager, Local Union, no 
1245, IBEW, AFL-CIO, Oaklang 
Calif. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of , 
document not a provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquirie 
from Congress shall submit therewith ay 
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usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply tO reports o; 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, 5 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). : 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents. 
tives-or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 

















GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





























CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
















PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


















CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may b¢ 
correctly given in the REecorp. 
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The Trials of a Congressman’s Wife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 














IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. Mr. President, 


_ Mr. NEUBERGER. 
Senators and Representatives in consid- 
erable numbers demonstrate by their 


wide use of newsletters, tape recordings, 






















people in this vast district came to know 


husband’s side as he drove through the 
valleys, mountains, and high desert 
plateaus which separate the centers of 
population in eastern Oregon. 

Mrs, Ullman was at all times alert and 
















tails—that only a wife and mother can 
fully appreciate—of transplanting a 
family, — ; . 

Mr. President, the editor of the Wal- 
lowa County Chieftain, Gwen T. Coffin, 
of Enterprise, Oreg., published this letter 
in the issue of Thursday, March 21. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
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The first week in Washington we stayed at 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel. Finding a 
house was a big problem, but we finally 
rented a furnished house in Arlington, Va., 
just across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington. It is very conveniently located and 
it is easy for At to drive to the Capitol. 
Kenneth has only 2 blocks to walK to Taylor 
Elementary School and Anita Jo has only 6 
blocks to go to get to Stratford Junior High. 

There are several nice children in the 
neighborhood about the same age as Wayne, 
so he has plenty of playmates. When we 
have snow, the children have fun sledding 
on the rolling hills in the area. 

This is a very friendly neighborhood and 
we feel lucky to have found such a homey 
atmosphere so far away from home. The 
children miss their dog, Lassie, and Poncho, 
our burro. Both are in good hands though. 
Lassie is with the children’s grandparents, 
the E. R. Curfmans, of Baker, and Poncho is 
with the Joe Updegraffts at their lovely little 
ranch at the edge of Baker Valley. 

Kenneth loudly protests being away from 
his friends and teachers in Baker. He was 
thrilled to get letters from. his friends there. 
He is corresponding with them’and has also 
written a 10-page letter to his teachers in 
Baker. Kenneth was devoted to all of them 
and it will take some time for him to get 
adjusted to living without them. 

Anita Jo misses her friends but adjusts 
more easily than Kenneth—but then she is 
older and more understanding. She corre- 
sponds with her friends back home and has 
received newsy letters from them. 

We have rented a spinet piano and the 
children are taking piano lessons. Anita 
Jo is continuing her band work with the 
clarinet and will be taking a trip with the 
band soon to the historic town of Williams- 
burg, Va. 

MANY ATTRACTIONS 

The children and I are going to make a 
special effort to take advantage of all the 
music recitals and symphonies available here 
in Washington. I was pleasantly surprised 
to learn that so many good recitals and sym- 
phonies are free. Many of these recitals are 
held in the Library of Congress and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. During the summer 
months, the United States military bands 
perform on the steps of the Capitol. When 
At is unable to take us to these functions, 
the children and I plan to just get on a bus 
and go anyway. 

It is a big treat when the children get their 
daddy to take them to the National Airport 
to watch the planes land and take off. How- 
ever, this treat is limited to Sunday after- 
nons as that is the only free time AL seems 
to have. 

The city of Arlington has an official wel- 
come wagon to greet newcomers to their 
town. The wagon lady visited me and gave 
me four tickets to the National Symphony 
to be conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the British conductor. 

One of our neighbors invited me to lunch 


the other day and served a typical southern 


lunch—black-eyed peas. They were quite 
delicious and she was kind enough to give 
me her recipe. It is easy to prepare—just 
boil the black-eyed peas with a piece of ham 
bone for about 3 hours. Just before they are 
done, put in a pod of hot green pepper and 


~ @ finely chopped onion. When realy to serve 


pour a little vinegar on the top. This dish 
should be served with either cracklin’ 
bread or cornbread and always with 





buttermilk. This makes a perfect southern 
meal and ,is certainly different from any- 
thing I have eaten out West. 

A quaint custom here is the big George 
Washington Day sales in the downtown 


stores. It is really fantastic and hard to 
believe. People wait in line all night some- 
times in order to be first in line for some big 
bargain such as a 99 cent typewriter, a $1.98 
washing machine, a 39 cent radio, etc. 
Some pack a lunch pail, bring coffee in 
thermos jugs, wrap themselves in woolen 
blankets and settle down for the night at 
the front door of the store of their choice. 

I miss so many of the conveniences I had 
at home in Baker. I especially miss my 
clothes dryer and my clothesline. AL just 
hasn't had time to put up a line for me yet. 
I miss my refrigerator there too. The one I 
have here won't Keep ice cream and the 
children love it so. 


BUSY SCHEDULE 


AL’s average lunch while at work is a 
corned beef on rye sandwich with a glass of 
buttermilk. He sométimes is unable to get 
lunch until 2 p. m. However, he does eat 
a good breakfast before leaving for the office 
at 7:30 a. m., but sometimes he has dinner 
meetings and does not get home until 
around 10:30 or 11 p. m. 

At and I knew there would be “black tie” 
aliairs here in Washington that we would be 
required to attend, but little did we think 
we would be confronted with one the first 
week here. The Board of Trade gave a din- 
ner to welcome the incoming Senators and 
Congressmen and their wives. Neither AL 
nor I had formal clothes with us and had to 
rush downtown to get them. AL ordered a 
tuxedo and asked the salesman to have it 
delivered to the hotel. He stressed to the 
salesman that he wanted a complete outfit 
so that he would have everything he needed. 
The salesman was very efficient and sent 
along the tux, shirt, socks, studs, handker- 
chief and cumberbund. Everything was fine 
until Au started dressing, then he discovered 
the salesman had failed to send along sus- 
penders. At had none with him and had to 
send out a frantic call for a last minute 
accessory. I had to buy a formai dress and 
evening slippers for the occasion. 

Our first week in Washington was a merry- 
go-round. I had visited Washington before 
but it wasn’t quite like this. I gaimed a 
lifetime of experience the first few days in 
how to read maps, shop for clothes on a 
minute’s notice, look for and move into a 
house, enroll the children in school, buy 
groceries, etc.—all of this was sandwiched 
in between a round of official functions that 
kept us stepping lively. 

One day in particular was a busy one. At 
8 a. m we attended a special service at the 
National Presbyterian Church to observe the 
opening of the 85th Congress. When we 
arrived at the church, we were surprised to 
find the area overflowing with policemen 
and row after row of Cadillacs. The place 
was alive with Cabinet members, Senators, 
Ambassadors, and VIPs. President Eisen- 
hower sat about six rows in front of us. 
It was a very inspiring service and an expe- 
rience that I will never forget. After the 
service, the audience stood until the Presi- 
dent had left the church. 

Al took us to the hotel and rushed away 
to the Capitol in preparation for the swear- 
ing-in ceremony. Al’s administrative as- 
sistant, Charles Serns, picked us up and 
took us to the Capitol for the occasion. 
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Kenneth had left earlier as he had been 
chosen as an honorary page for the day. 
Congresswoman EpirH GREEN’s son, having 
been so honored when his mother was sworn 
in, graciously offered to show Kenneth the 
ropes. Capitol police checked our creden- 
tials about a dozen times before we reached 
the gallery. The room was brightly lit for 
the television, radio, and press. Anita Jo, 
Wayne and I sat in the gallery and looked 
down to the floor watching Al and Kenneth. 
I was so proud of Kenneth as a page and 
feel it was a great honor for him. I was 
especially proud of my husband because I 
know better than anyone just how deeply 
he feels about being a Member of Congress. 
We were all so proud of our daddy. 

After the swearing in was over, At drove 
us back to the hotel, we packed our belong- 
ings, and drove to our new house. We had 
exactly 30 minutes to spare before leaving 
for the National Women’s Press Club dinner. 
We spent the first 15 minutes resting and 
the next 15 minutes finding a grocery store 
and buying food so the children could have 
their supper. However, one of the neigh- 
bors, being a Navy family and globetrotters, 
so to speak, understood our predicament and 
graciously offered to feed the children. 

The dinner was attended by Ambassadors, 

Senators, Congressmen, television artists, 
radio commentators, and press correspond- 
ents. 
Next, on January 5, was the special joint 
session of the Congress. Tickets were at a 
premium and each Member of Congress was 
allowed only one ticket. Consequently, I 
had to leave Kenneth and Anita Jo at the 
Smithsonian Institution to browse around 
for 2 hours while I attended the joint ses- 
sion. I did take Wayne with me and held 
him on my lap. He had been having trou- 
ble with a tooth and wasn’t feeling too well 
so slept most of the time. (Oh, yes, during 
all the rushing around, we had to find a good 
dentist for Wayne and have his tooth 
pulled.) I had a good seat (No. 40 in row 2), 
just five seats over from Mrs, Eisenhower 
and Mrs. Nixon. I had just been seated when 
I noticed the Members on the floor looking 
up to the gallery and applauding. I turned 
around just in time to see Mrs. Eisenhower 
come in and be seated.. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt sat immediately in front of me. See- 
ing Wayne asleep in my arms, she said maybe 
he didn’t agree with the proceedings. I 
shook hands with her and thanked her for 
coming to Oregon during the campaign. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is very gracious. 

The ceremony was very impressive. 
Speaker SaM RayBuRN came in first, then 
the Vice President, then the Senators came 
in by pairs, as did the foreign diplomats, Su- 
preme Court Judges in their robes, and the 
Cabinet members. Each group was an- 
nounced loudly by the Doorkeeper of the 
House as they came through the door. Then 
the President of the United States came in 
and was given a standing ovation. 

My sister, Evelyn, came to visit us from 
Detroit and attended several of the inaugura- 
tion affairs with us. It was certainly nice 
seeing her again. 

We attended a brunch given by Senator 
and Mrs. Neuberger in honor of Governor 
and Mrs. Robert Holmes. We were pleased 
to be able to attend this particular function 
because we are very fond of both Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Holmes. 

King Saud’s visit to the United States 
caused quite a flurry-here in the Capital. 
Newspapers carried full details of the official 
functions in connection with his visit. 
However, I witnessed an unofficial scene that 
was quite amusing. I happened to be pass- 
ing a lingerie counter in one of the big de- 
partment stores downtown when I noticed 
two of the King’s aides buying lingerie. 
They were interested in only the bright col- 
ors, buying a bright red filmy gown and 
matching negligee. I didn’t wait to find out 
what else they bought—I didn’t quite dare. 
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We have had the pleasure of being enter- 
tained at the homes of Senators KEravuver, 
NEUBERGER, and Morse. They. are our very 
best friends here and we enjoyed visiting 
with them. They informed us that all the 
new Members and their wives are given a big 
rush the first month or so to welcome them 
to Washington and after that things settle 
down to normal. 

We have attended several different 
churches here, but of course will keep our 
membership at the Baker Presbyterian 
Church. Thatishome. We attended a serv- 
ice conducted by Episcopal Bishop Angus 
Dun at the Washington Cathedral. When 
completed, this will be the sixth largest ca- 
thedral in the world and the second largest 
in the United States. Next Sunday we plan 
to visit the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. This is an old historic landmark in 
Washington and the illustrious Peter Mar- 
shall was once pastor of this church, You 
may recall the movie of his life based on the 
book A Man Called Peter written by Mrs. 
Peter Marshall. 

I hope I haven't bored you to death with 
all the details of the Uliman family. I am 
looking forward to hearing from you often 
and will have to depend on you to keep me 
informed of what you and your family are 
doing and the local happenings there. 

With best regards from the entire family, 

Sincerely, ‘ 
ANITA ULLMAN. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 





Rapid Recovery of Western Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most startling aspects of 
the past decade has been the rapid re- 
covery of Western Germany following 
the destruction of World War II. 

This recovery was well summarized by 
Charles Lucey, distinguished commen- 
tator for the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, in an article which appeared last 
Saturday. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

West GERMAN MIRACLE 
(By Charles Lucey) 

(Most talked about of the postwar eco- 
nomic miracles is the comeback of Western 
Germany. It’s a phenomenon that has fur- 
rowed the brows of world statesmen and 
trade experts. In the following dispatch, 
Charles Lucey examines at close hand the 
strides which have marked German achieve- 
ment—after a second disastrous war defeat in 
a generation.) x 

Bonn, March 28.—West Germany's recovery 
is aptly called the miracle of postwar Europe. 

Twelve years after this whipped country 
crawled out from under the bomb ruins, its 
economic forward march is so rapid it is get- 
ting out of step with most of the world ex- 
cept the United States. Only Japan offers a 
parallel. . 

West Germany is reclaiming markets all 
over the globe. 

Its export earnings so much exceeds pay- 
ment for what it buys abroad, it is draining 
its neighbors’ gold and dollar reserves. 
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It is directing its home economy With 
discipline and skill. 

Its currency has held more stable in terms; 
of purchasing power than that of any major 
nation. ; 

In February, West German exports totaled 
more than $650 million, a one-third gain 
in a year. Surplus of exports over imports 
for that 1 month was almost $75 million 
In 1956, West German exports were valued 
at almost $8 billion, a margin over imports 
of $750 million. 

The symbol of the German comeback is the 
little Volkswagen, competitive now where- 
ever autos roll. A half million or so wil! be 
made this year, half of them for export. 
Germans here at home may wait 6 months 
to get one. Last year German auto exports 
totaled about $750 million. 

Germany’s machihery exports were run- 
ning ‘at twice the rate of auto sales abroad. 
Electrical equipment, chemical products, tex- 
tiles, optical and precision goods were in- 
creasing overseas money earners. 

From bitter experience Germany knows the 
horrors of runaway inflation, so the pressure 
has been constant and relentless to hold 
prices and wages at home in check. 

Living standards still are substantially be- 
low those of the United States worker. In 
many cases the German makes only as many 
deutschemarks as an American makes dol- 
lars—and it takes 4 marks to make $1. Aside 
from sausage he may have meat on his table 
only three times a week. 

But the living standard is rising. Most 
Germans dress well, many even expensively 
in the larger cities. Auto ownership is in- 
creasing. 

The contrast with Communist East Ger- 
many is striking. East Germans have made 
a comeback, also, but not to match West 
Germany. Thousands of them continue to 
thwart .Communist bordér controls and 
escape into the West. 

What factors are behind the West German 
miracle? 

United States aid was important—about 
$3,500,000,000 was pumped in here. Calling 
in the first postwar mark and establishing a 
stable currency were vital. 

Germany's own belt-tightening shows in 
the fact it has poured back into plant in- 
vestment more than $1 of each $5 of profits. 

Letting the intensely competitive German 
have his head in a largely free economy has 
been. a factor. There is state pressure 
against inflation and tax inducement to 
plow profits back into plant, but tight ration- 
ing and price controls were given up long 


Germany’s rebuilt modern industrial plant 
permits high productivity. 

The average industrial workweek is more 
than 48 hours, compared with about 40 in 
the United States and other industrial 
nations. : 

Here is a testimony to West German 
stability: 

Since 1949 West German mark has lost only 
5.3 percent of its purchasing power. The 
American dollar has lost 13.2 percent; the 
British pound 29 percent; the franc nearly 
32 percent; the Italian lire 22 percent; the 
Swiss franc 7.3 percent. 





Federal Security Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; OF 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
_ OF CONNECTICUT P 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I referred to the work which 
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the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is doing to carry out the provisions 
of the Federal securities laws for the 
protection of the investing public in the 
securities markets of this country— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 21, 
1957, pages 2113-2117. 

The proper functioning of our Nation’s 
securities markets is vital to the success 
of our free-enterprise system. 

I mentioned the great activity in the 
capital. markets, and the probiems the 
securities and Exchange Commission is 
coping with, in policing those markets. 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the address which the Chairman of the 
Commission, J. Sinclair Armstrong, had 
delivered on February 20, 1957, before 
the New York Society-of Security Ana- 


ts. ‘ 
eee the Commission and its key 
staff members have participated in a 2- 
day briefing conference on securities 
laws and regulations under the auspices 
of the Federal Bar Association, in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs. This is the third such briefing 
conference in recent years. At the first 
such conference, in the summer of 1954, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana, Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
who at the time was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and who is now the ranking minority 
member of that committee, was the prin- 
cipal guest speaker. 

These briefing conferences have at- 
tracted hundreds of lawyers, accoun- 
tants, representatives of business organ- 
izations, and brokers and dealers, and 
members of the public, and provide an 
important medium for the dissemina- 
tion to those who are subject to regula- 
tion of information from the Commis- 
sion about -the requirements of the laws 
and regulations, and the work of the 
Commission in carrying out the policies 
of the Congress expressed in the Federal 
securities laws. The members of the 
Commission and its staff are to be com- 
mended for their participation in these 
briefing conferences, and the Federal 
Bar Association is to be commended for 
sponsoring them in cooperation with the 
Bureau of National Affairs. 

In opening the conferences, Chairman 
Armstrong, of the Commission, delivered 
an address which summarizes many of 
the present-day accomplishments of the 
capital markets in providing for indus- 
try, from the savings of our people, enor- 
mous amounts of money needed for in- 
vestment capital purposes, and also 
many of the accomplishments of and 
problems faced by. the Commission, 
which is entrusted by the Congress with 
the administration of the Federal secu- 
rities laws in providing to investors and 
the public the protection intended by the 
Congress in those laws. 

The Subcommittee on Securities, of 
which I am. a member and of which the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ohio, 
Senator Prank J. LAvuscHE, is chairman, 
has recently inquired into the subject of 


in administering the 
Federal securities laws. In my opinion, 
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a great deal more study is needed of this 
difficult subject, and the Subcommittee 
on Securities will require the continued 
cooperation of the Commission in our 
efforts to determine whether new legis- 
lation may be needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by Mr. J. 
Sinclair Armstrong on this occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

I advise the Senate I have received 
from the Public Printer an estimate that 
there would be involved a cost of $179.67. 
I nevertheless ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CURRENT OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAMS OF THE 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
(Address by J. Sinclair Armstrong, Chairman, 

Securities and Exchange Commission, be- 

fore the briefing conference on securities 

laws and regulations sponsored by the 

Federal Bar Association in cooperation 

with the Bureau of National Affairs, New 

York, N. Y., March 28, 1957) 

I am particularly pleased that the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and key 
members of our staff have been invited to 
participate again here today in the briefing 
conference on securities laws and regulations 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Association in 
cooperation with the Bureau of National 
Affairs. It is always most helpful to us to 
discuss our objectives and problems with 
practitioners in the legal and accounting 
professions, representatives of industry and 
others whose day-to-day business brings 
them into close contact with the statutes 
we administer. These conferences provide 
an excellent forum for the interchange of 
ideas which enables all of us to do our jobs 
more effectively. 

In tackling our problems it is only natural 
that there will be differences of opinion or 
of approach between: the Commission, its 
staff, and yourselves as representatives . of 
the securities industry and the business 
community as to the administrative methods 
and procedyres and business practices or 
conduct with which we all are concerned. 
But we all share one common interest—the 
investor. If you or we fail to serve the 
investor, or serve him badly, our country 
is the loser. 

Our fluid capital markets and our well- 
organized machinery for accumulating vast 
sums of the savings of our citizens have no 
equal anywhere in the world. At no time 
in the Commisison’s experience, have-capital 
market flotations and market trading activity 
reached as high levels as those witnessed in 
recent years. This tremendous upsurge has 
taken place in a relatively short period of 
time. For example, the dollar amount of 
securities registered under the Securities Act 
of 1933 increased by 75 percent from $7.5 
billion in the comparatively recent fiscal year 
1953 to $13.1 billion in the fiscal year 1956. 
During the 1930’s the average dollar amount 
of securities registered fell below $1 billion 
in some years and from 1945 to 1950 the 
amount averaged $4.5 billion a year. 

The aggregate market value of all stocks 
traded on all national securities exchanges, 
which never. exceeded $100 billion before 
1946, except briefly in 1929, increased from 
$111 billion on December 31, 1950, to $265 
billion on December 31, 1956. The dollar 
value of securities that changed hands on all 
securities exchanges in the calendar year 
1956 totalled $35.1 billion, more than double 
the total of $16.7 billion reported for 1953. 
It is believed that similar increases occurred 
in the over-the-counter market, although 
unfortunately no statistics are available. 
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The value of the gross national product 
totaled $412 billion in 1956 as compared with 
$345 billion in 1952 and $104 billion in 1929. 

The latest survey of investment intentions 
conducted jointly by eur Division of Trad- 
ing and Exchanges’ and the Department of 
Commerce indicates that businessmen plan 
to spend $37.5 billion on new plans and 
equipment in 1957, an increase of 6.5 per- 
cent above the previous all-time high 
reached in 1956, and 30 pereent above the 
total of $28.7 billion for 1955. 

Where will business get all of the money 
it needs to finance this expansion? New se- 
curities offered for cash in the United States 
in 1956 totalled $11 billion, another new all- 
time high. A survey conducted by our Divi- 
sion of Trading and Exchange indicates that 
businessmen presently intend to sell 6 per- 
cent more corporate securities in 1957 than 
they did in 1956. 

But not all of the proceeds of these securi- 
ties goes into plant and equipment, because 
securities previously issued are constantly 
being retired through sinking funds and 
serial maturities and for other reasons. As 
a result, the ‘net additions to capital from 
sales of new securities in 1956 reached 
another alltime high of $8.5 billion, or ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total require- 
ment for the year. The balance of the money 
needed to pay for these expenditures and to 
finance a small increase in working capital 
during the year came from retained earn- 
ings, depreciation accruals and temporary 
bank borrowing. 

We are so accustomed to reading about 
figures in the billions, that the full mag- 
nitude of the capital formation process that 
goes on in this country year after year may 
pass unappreciated or unnoticed. Up to the 
outbreak of World War II an offering of as 
much as $100 million in new securities in 
one operation was a rare instance. Today, 
a $100 million bond or stock offering is rather 
commonplace. In the past 5 years our busi- 
ness corporations made 29 separate bond 
offerings, each one of which amounted to 
more than $90 million with aggregate pro- 
ceeds of $5.9 billion. Eleven were in amounts 
ranging from $200 million to more than $600 
million and they produced $3.7 billion of 
capital. American Telephone successfully 
sold at competitive bidding another $250 mil- 
lion of debentures just the day before yes- 
terday. 

If we look over the record of stock offer- 
ings in the last 2 years, we find 4 offerings 
ranging in amounts of $131 million to $657 
million. Two of these were nonunhderwritten 
rights offerings to shareholders—the other 
two had conventional underwriting. 

Recently our Commission had occasion to 
ascertain the total amount of stocks and 
bonds issued and sold by private business 
organizations in several of the larger coun- 
tries of Western Europe. We found that the 
aggregate sales of these securities in the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Holland, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland in 
1956 amounted to somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.5 billion—a rather striking 
comparison with the $11 billion of corporate 
securities sold for cash in this country in that 
year. 

Capital formation is tremendously im- 
portant to the economy of our country. You 
cannot have capital formation without will- 
ing investors. Capital is formed only by 
the voluntary cooperation of the public, and 
the work of the Commission in administer- 
ing the Federal securities laws is one of the 
essential factors giving the public confidence 
in the integrity of the capital markets. 
There is nothing in these laws which is de- 
Signed to impede the raising of capital. 
If well administered, they will help, and not 
hurt the capital formation process. 

As a matter of orientation at this point, 
let me first state briefly the objectives of the 
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Congress expressed in the statutes which 
we administer. Collectively and colloquially, 
we speak of them as the Federal securities 
laws. They were enacted in the years 1933 
through 1940 and were intended to provide 
to public investors in new issues of corporate 
securities offered and sold in interstate com- 
merce and in the issues listed and traded on 
national securities exchanges certain basic 
business and financial information about the 
corporations issuing them. These laws were 
also designed to provide regulation of the 
exchange markets so as to insure free, fair, 
and open orderly markets; to provide a limit- 
ed degree of regulation in the over-the- 
counter markets; to provide corporate sim- 
plification and physical integration and con- 
tinued regulation of the financial structure 
of public utility holding company systems; 
to provide regulation of investment com- 
panies to assure adherence to standards pro- 
tective of public investors; and to provide 
against manipulation, pools, rigging of 
prices, insider advantages, and misrepresen- 
tation and fraud in the purchase and sale 
of securities. 

The Commission’s responsibility in admin- 
istering these laws is both positive and nega- 
tive in character. Affirmatively, it is our job 
to see to it that the responsibilities of per- 
sons subject to our jurisdiction are assumed 
by them; in other words, that the securities 
laws are complied with. It is the respon- 
sibility of the corporation registering secu- 
rities to state the required information in its 
registration statement and periodic reports. 
It is the responsibility of the person solicit- 
ing proxies in listed companies to state the 
facts required by our rules. The registra- 
tion statement, the proxy statement, and 
other filings are the statements of the per- 
sons filing them, not of the Commission, and 
our job is only to see that the informational 
requirements of the statutes and our rules 
are met. 

It is the public investor that these statutes 
and rules seek to protect, but the protection 
afforded is to put the investor in an in- 
formed position to make his own invest- 
ment devisions, to assure him free and fair 
markets, but not to prevent him from making 
his own investment decisions and certainly 
not have a Federal agency to make his 


decisions for him. It is not our responsibil-- 


ity to tell an investor what security to 
buy or sell or which side to vote for 
in a proxy contest. It is not our responsibil- 
ity under the acts we administer to prohibit 
or prevent the purchase of securities, though 
many who charge that we should do some- 
thing to prevent raiding seem glibly to as- 
sume that the Congress gave us, or should 
give us, some such power. 

The Congress made an extremely import- 
ant legislative decision in enacting the Fed- 
eral securities laws which should always be 
remembered in considering the respective 
responsibilities of the Commission, of the se- 
curities industry, and of the investing public 
and corporations and others subject to these 
statutes. This decision gives emphasis to the 
word “free,” when we use free in describing 
the securities markets and in speaking of the 
free enterprise system. 

The Federal securities laws do not, and I 
hope never will, give the Commission power 
to pass on the investment merits of securi- 
ties. 

The Commission’s basic approach and phi- 
losophy in administering the Federal securi- 
ties‘ laws and in dealing with the problems 
which are presented to us, was well stated in 
1953 by Ralph H. Demmler, a distinguished 
member of the bar who was then Chairman 
of the Commission, and whom we are most 
pleased to have as a participant on our pro- 
gram this morning. To use his words, “The 
Government should not interpose unneces- 
sary obstacles to the raising of capital.” He 
also emphasized that we should not sacrifice 
any of the essential safeguards for the protec- 
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tion of the investing pyblic which had been 
built up over the years. Rather we were then 
seeking, and we still seek to make these pro- 
grams conform to the statutes and be more 
effective. 

Since the capital markets are not static but 
on the contrary are ever changing, it is neces- 
sary for us at the Commission to be con- 
stantly on the alert to adapt our procedures 
and our policies so as to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the statutes under the conditions 
which we find in the securities markets. For 
the past several years activity and prices in 
the securities markets have reached highs 
unprecedented in the experience of the Com- 
mission. This, of course, is all to the good 
and the achievements in capital formations 
over this period refiect great credit upon the 
securities industry and all who are connected 
with it. : 

At the same time, administration of the 
Federal securities laws under these condi- 
tions involves certain problems not present 
in the depressed markets of the thirties or 
under the conditions of war. We have many 
new investors in the securities market. Ac- 
cording to a study made by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the number of people own- 
ing shares. in publicly held corporations at 
the end of 1955 was 8,630,000—an increase of 
33 percent since early 1952, with about half of 
this increase occurring in 1955 alone. Clearly, 
many of these new investors are inexperi- 
enced and in particular need of the protection 
of the statutes. 

There has been a marked increase also in 
the number of registered broker-dealers, 
which now exceeds 4,700 as compared with 
3,994 on June 30, 1952. Many of these new 
broker-dealers are likewise inexperienced, 
and some. of them have been drawn into the 
business in the hope of maKing a quick profit 
in the existing market rather than with the 
expectation of establishing a sound business 
based on Just and equitable dealings. The 
securities industry organizations, such as the 
registered exchanges and dealers associations, 
have made a valiant effort to audit and in- 
spect their members, and industry coopera- 
tion is a vital part of the regulatory scheme 
to protect the public investor. Unfortu- 
nately, violations have been found in in- 
creasing numbers and increasing magnitude. 

We have accordingly found it necessary 
to step up our enforcement efforts with re- 
spect to brokers and dealers and to expand 
our inspection program. In the current fis- 
cal year we will make more broker-dealer 
inspections than ever before in Commission 
history. We have in recent years tightened 
our net capital requirements for registered 
broker-dealers primarily by increasing from 
10 to 30 percent the _ so-called hair- 
cut—that is, the deduction from the market 
price of stocks in inventory which is required 
to be made in computing the net capital 
of brokers and -dealers. We are insisting 
upon compliance with this rule by registered 
brokers and dealers, particularly in connec- 
tion with underwriting commitments, and 
we do not hesitate to go into Federal dis- 
trict court and seek an injunction when we 
find a broker-dealer operating with insuffi- 
cient capital. 

Generally, rising markets have created 
conditions favorable to the marketing of 
speculative securities and would appear, un- 
fortunately, to have diminished to some 
degree the caution and prudence of many 
investors. We have found that there are 
people who are willing to purchase as un- 
known speculative security upon the basis 
of a ee ee from a stranger. These 
conditions have produced a resurgence of 
old-fashioned boilerrooms. A boilerroom, 
as I am sure you know, consists of a group 
of fast-talking salesmen assembled in a back 
room somewhere, selling securities by 
fraudulent high-pressure methods over the 
long-distance telephone. We are making 
every effort to stamp out these activities and 
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despite the obstacles which we encounte; ; 
am optimistic concerning our progress. 
There is another phase of what may be , 
related problem which gives us cause {o, 
concern. Ierefer to what appears to be »,, 
increasing effort to avoid compliance y;;) 
the registration requirements of the Secy;\. 
ties Act of 1933 in the distribution of secy;;_ 
ties by attempted resort to some of the 
exemptions provided in the statute. Tp, 
problem is related in the sense that a boiler. 
room must have securities to sell and it op. 
viously does not sell them in compliance 
with the prospectus requirements of the 
Securities Act, and in practically every case 
some exemption from registration is claimeq 
for the securities being distributed, but the 
possibility of abuse of the exemptions from 


, registration is by no means limited to boiler. 


reoms. 

We must make every effort to see that in. 
vestors receive the protection of the regis. 
tration and prospectus requirements of the 
Securities Act in those cases where under 
the law they are entitled to this protection 
and that exemptions are confined to the 
area in which Congress intended them to 
operate. 

There is, for example, an exemption for 
transactions by an issuer not involving any 
public offering. The Supreme Court has in- 
dicated that this exemption was intended 
for situations where the offerees had access 
to all material information about the secu- 
rity, and accordingly do not need the pro- 
tections of registration. Other relevant fac- 
tors must be considered, including the num- 
ber of oferees, which the Commission in past 
years and at least one congressional com- 
mittee recently felt by “rule of thumb” 
should not exceed 25. We have encountered 
a number of situations where securities 
issued ostensibly in reliance on this exemp- 
tion have in fact entered channels of public 
distribution without any reliable informa- 
tion concerning the issuer being available—a 
result. which seems contrary to the statutory 
intent. Similarly, there is an exemption for 
securities which are part of an issue offered 
and sold only to persons resident within a 
State where the issuer is organized and do- 
ing business. This exemption is clearly 
designed for purely local financing which is 
subject to the effective control of the State 
concerned. Again we find securities issued 
in reliance upon this exemption finding their 
way into the interstate securities markets 
without the information called for under the 
Securities Act being supplied. 

A Commission interpretation of long 
standing has provided that no sale, for the 
purposes of the registration provisions of the 
Securities Act, is deemed to occur insofar 
as shareholders of a corporation are involved 
where, pursuant to State statute, there is 
submitted to the vote of such stockholders a 
plan for merger, consolidation, reclassifica- 
tion of securities, or the transfer of assets of 
such corporation in consideration for voting 
stock of the transferor. The underlying 
rationale of this interpretation, expressed in 
Commission Rule 133 under the Securities 
Act, presumably is that in such a case the 
element of individual contract or volition 
which is part of the ordinary concept of 4 
sale is not present, as such stockholders re- 
ceive new securities in lieu of the old ones by 
operation of corporation law rather than by 
individual agreement. Recently the Com- 
mission has had occasion to reexamine the 
soundness of this proposition and that ques- 
tion is still under study. This reconsidera- 
tion has brought forcibly to our attention 
the fact that widespread misunderstanding 
exists as to the scope of the rule. There 
seems to be an impression abroad that the 
use of a stockholder’s vote in Such a trans- 
action operates to free the securities from 
the registration requireménts of the Secu- 
rities Act so that they can immediately be 
redistributed to the investing public withou' 
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registration. Such an assumption reads 
into the rule something that the Commis- 
sion did not intend. The rule expressly pro- 
yides that no sale is deemed to be involved 
“so far a8 the stockholders of a corporation 
are concerned.” It does not afford any ex- 
emption for resale of a security to others. 
The Commission has no power under the act 
to grant an exemption from registration 
which the act itself does not expressly pro- 
vide. To the extent that the rule may in 
effect do this, its validity in my opinion is 
open to serious question. 

Another recent development in the admin- 
istration of the Federal securities laws has 
peen the increasing frequency and intensity 
of proxy contests for the. control of major 
corporations. Under section 14 (a) of the 
securities Exchange Act of 1934 the Commis- 
sion is granted Jurisdiction toe prescribe rules 
governing the solicitation of proxies in re- 
spect of securities registered on national se- 
curities exchange. A basic purpose of the 
Commission’s rules under this section is to 
obtain for investors and stockholders the fair 
disclosure of material facts and to prevent, by 
seeking relief in the Federal courts where 
necessary, a8 the statute provides, the dis- 
semination of false and misleading informa- 
tion. After 2 years of intensive study the 
Commission In aJnuary 1956 adopted a re- 
vision of its proxy rules designed to clarify 
and make more specific the intent of the 
rules as they relate to contests for control. 
Among the more important changes made by 
this revision were to establish for the first 
time uniform ground rules governing solici- 
tation prior to the furnishing of a formal 
proxy statement and to provide specifically 
for the furnishing of detailed factual infor- 
mation as to participants in contests, both 
the nominees for election as directors and 
those actively participating in their election 
campaign. This includes information about 
the identity and background of such persons, 
their interest in securities of the corporation, 
and certain other important information, 
particularly with reference to arrangements 
or with respect to the acqui- 
sition of securities and the financing of the 
contest. The revised rules also contain ex- 
amples of statements which may be made in 
the heat of proxy fights and which, depend- 
ing upon the particular facts, may be mis- 
leading. The new rules have generallg 
worked well and have been of marked assist- 
ance to the Commission in the discharge of 
its statutory duties under the conditions 
created by hotly contested proxy contests. 
However, in recent ‘proxy contests the Com- 
mission has had to use its investigative pow- 
ers to the utmost to obtain and then require 
participants to disclose in their proxy state- 
ments basic material facts necessary fc: full 
and fair disclosure to the stockholders. This 
has often had to be done in an atmosphere 
of apparent hostility among various partici- 
pants, and under circumstances that make 
our traditional impartiality in proxy contests 
dificult but vitally important. Also, commit- 
tees and Members of the Congress have for 
the first time in our administration of the 
rules required us to report to them our en- 
forcement activity on a day-to-day basis dur- 
ing particularly proxy fight, and Members 
of the Congress have commented both favor- 
ably and ‘unfavorably on various partici- 
pants and on the Commission. I believe it 
is so of a new development for ad- 
ministration of the law hitherto left to the 
Commission and the courts to haye been 
the object of such close surveillance by the 
Congress during a particular proxy fight. 

These, and other problems, will be dis- 
cussed in detail today and tomorrow. 
We are most happy to have the opportunity 
to meet with you and to sit down together 
1 discussion of our mutual problems, and 


of National Affairs for making this possible. 
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Statement by Hon. John Marshall Butler, 
of Maryland, on 12th Anniversary of 
Soviet Enslavement of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 6 last, 12 years had elapsed since 
the Soviet enslavement of the Rumanian 
Nation in 1945. Through overwhelming 
Soviet military and political pressure, 
Rumania is still occupied by Russian 
troops and is subjected to the suppression 
of all political and human rights, as well 
as to savage economic exploitation. In 
honor of the courageous people of Ru- 
mania, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a statement I have prepared printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


This sad day for 20 million souls, the 12th 
anniversary of Romania’s enslavement by the 
Soviets on the 6th of March 1945, should 
bring to our minds more vividly the tragedy 
of modern slavery. 

Victim's of Moscow’s aggressive expansion- 
ism and of international failures which 
abandoned the eastern part of Europe to the 
absolute rule of the Soviets, the Rumanians 
have proceeded far on the road to calvary. 

The starting point for this Rumanian 
drama was one of the most flagrant and 
brutal examples of interference and seizure 
of a free nation by the Soviets. The two im- 
portant witnesses reporting the circum- 
stances of the seizure, presented in the first 
documents forwarded by the Rumanian 
leaders to the United States authorities—the 
late General Radescu, former Prime Minister 
at the time of the seizure, and Mihail Far- 
casanu, head of the anti-Communist move- 
ment of the national liberal youth of Ru- 
mania—give us a clear picture of what hap- 
pened. In their declarations delivered re- 
spectively in Lisbon, August 26, 1947, and in 
Rome, August 19, 1947, they record the series 
of Soviet overt acts, ranging from press- 
censorship to terror and assassination, aimed 
at bringing the’country under the heel of 
their Communist agents. 

“During the extremely trying period in 
which I held the premiership,” noted General 
Radescu, “Soviet troops have been indulging 
in looting and were killing people at ran- 
dom. Every morning I used to receive reports 
showing the robberies and assassinations 
perpetrated during the preceding 24 hours.” 

Together with such conditions a Commu- 
nist armed force was built up, while massive 
reductions in the Rumanian Army and police 
were arbitrarily imposed. According to the 
order received by the Communist leader 
Gheorghiu-Dej in Moscow in January 1945, 
a direct action for seizing the government was 
undertaken by the Communists on February 
24. They tried to assassinate the Prime 
Minister and take over the administration. 
This Communist coup not succeeding Mos- 
cow sent Vishinsky with full powers to 
forcibly install a Soviet stooge government. 
So, 2 weeks after the Yalta Declaration 
1 of the signatories, Soviet Russia, was 
ruthlessly crushing the independence of a 
country with a brazen display of brute force. 
This is in fact what happened on February 
27, when Vishinsky delivered his ultimatum 
to King Michael. 
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It is to the honor of the Rumanian people 
that, after 12 years of Communist terrorism, 
deportations, slave labor camps, religious 
persecution, and economic bleeding, their 
spirit of resistance is still strongly alive. I 
think it is proper for the Congress to salute 
the fight for freedom of a friendly nation and 
not forget her people’s ordeal. 





Report of Grand Jury of Hinds County, 
Miss., Relating to Beatrice Young 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp excerpts 
from a report of the grand jury of the 
first judicial district of Hinds County, 
Miss. Some weeks ago a witness from 
Jackson, Miss., Beatrice Young, testified 
before a subcommittee of the Senate. 
Her testimony seemed to reflect upon 
the administration of justice and the 
conduct of certain officials connected 
with the State of Mississippi. 

There was not time, before the record 
was closed, to investigate the facts in 
that case. But since then an investiga- 
tion has been made by the authorities 
in Mississippi and also by the FBI. The 
result of that investigation is reflected 
in the pertinent parts of the grand jury 
report. I ask unanimous consent that 
those parts only be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

RePorT OF THE GRAND JURY OF THE FIRST 
JupiciaL District or Hinps County, Miss., 
Marcu 1957 Term 

To the Honorable Leon F. HENDRICK, CIRCUIT 

JUDGE: 

In response to the excellent and informa- 
tive charge of Your Honor, we have sat as the 
grand jury for the first judicial district of 
Hinds County, Miss., for 3 days during the 
week of the first Monday of March 1957, on 
March 12, 1957, and on March 26, 1957. 

= . e 7. o 

We have given particular attention to that 
portion of Your Honor’s charge relative to 
reports that there have been abuses of pris- 
oners and enforced confessions in the Hinds 
County jail. Such practices, where they pre- 
vail, strike at the very heart of justice, and 
we condemn them unreservedly as crippling 
the operation of courts and the fair admin- 
istration of the law. Although we are lay- 
men and unversed in the processes of the 
courts, we are advised and verily believe 
that our entire judicia] machinery, from the 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi down 
through the trial courts, jealously seeks out 
and voids convictions whenever there is even 
any reasonable probability of coercion. 

Wide publicity in the press of the Nation 
has been given to certain events said to have 
occurred in our county jail in which it is 
alleged prisoners were beaten or abused. 
Witnesses and parties said to have been so 
abused have gone or been transported to 
the Nation’s Capital and have appeared be- 
fore congressional committees with great 
fanfare of publicity. During the weeks we 
have been in session, we have made a search 
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investigation of these matters and have ex- 
hausted every means or facility at our dis- 
posal to get at the real truth of the matter. 
We feel that a detailed report is in order con- 
cerning at least two of these charges. 

First is the case of one Beatrice Young. 
This witness was transported to Washington 
and caused to testify before a committee of 
the Senate of the United States, and her 
testimony was heralded over the Nation. 
She was carried there to testify in aid of 
pending civil-rights legislation. She told a 
story of being abused in our jail. 

Our painstaking examination shows, very 
briefly, the following to be the facts: The 
sister of Beatrice Young, Etta Jackson, a 
worthy and respected Negro woman, appeared 
at the sheriff’s office and informed the officers 
that her 16-year-old daughter, Mildred 
Magee, was being led astray and into the 
path of moral delinquency by her sister, 
Beatrice Young. Seeking to settle the mat- 
ter over the telephone, the officer testified 
he was met by a torrent of cursing, abuse, 
and threats from Beatrice Young. He then 
advised Etta Jackson he could go no further 
without a warrant. The Jackson woman, as 
the record shows before us, went to a justice 
of the peace and made a charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor 
against Beatrice Young. The sheriff and this 
officer went to the home of Beatrice Young, 
stated the purpose of their visit and the 
nature of their warrant, and returned her to 
the county jail. They deny any mistreat- 
ment, and we find nothing to support the 
charge made by her of any beating. They 
do say that at one time they were compelled 
to seize her to prevent her doing bodily harm 
to herself. A fine was paid by Beatrice 
Young, we understand and our evidence 
shows, not by her but by her husband and 
she was released from jail. She was at the 
time, however, being advised by counsel 
highly competent to advise her. 

Contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor is defined in section 7185-02, Mis- 
sissippi Code of 1942, volume. V, recompiled, 
as, among other things, inciting and encour- 
aging a child to such conduct as “to injure 
or endanger the morals or health of himself 
or any other person.” It can cover a variety 
of things. 

Our studied judgment, after careful con- 
sideration of the evidence, is that Beatrice 
Young was contributing to the delinquency 
of Mildred Magee, the minor child of only 
16 years. She was according to the proof 
before us, keeping this child away from her 
home; keeping her away from school; carry- 
ing her to taverns and places where drinking 
was going on, and subjecting her to the asso- 
ciation of mature men who habituate such 
places. The proof shows. that a strange 
Negro man carried her to her home for her 
clothes while her mother was away, and 
lurked in the distance while she went in the 
house for them. 

When our officer went out to summon 
Beatrice Young before our body, he reported 
to us that he found her at Massie Hawkins’ 
place. Massie Hawkins is a notorious erimi- 
nal character who for more than 35 years has 
carried on bootlegging and gambling estab- 
lishments and bawdy houses in this county 
and city. She was convicted more than 10 
years ago for conducting a house of prostitu- 
tion in which both white soldiers and Negro 
women were accommodated. That was dur- 
ing the late war when many soldiers were 
quartered in this city. Her character is so 
infamous as to contaminate any person found 
associating with her. 

The proof shows that the officers did not 
drop the matter of looking after the Jackson 
child after Beatrice Young was in jail. The 
next day, Etta Jackson called and said she 
had,not yet located the child. The deputies 
went on a search for the child and found 
her at the home of one of Beatrice Young's 
friends. They took the Jackson girl to the 
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courthouse and contacted the youth court 
judge and placed her under his care. 

We called before us the Honorable William 
T. Horton, our most respected and competent 
county judge and judge of the youth court of 
this county. He handled the case of the 
Jackson girl in his official capacity. The 
judge, noted for his most conscientious at- 
tention to all youth court matters, pictured 
to us the young Jackson girl as a girl of 
unusual talent and promise. It is not diffi- 
cult to gather from the judge’s testimony, 
though always dignified and restrained, that 
it is his opinion that unless rescued, the 
young Jackson girl would have been led into 
an immoral and dissolute life by the associa- 
tion of Beatrice Young. 

We summoned before us two Government 
agents who were busily conducting an inves- 
tigation under the direction of the Justice 
Department in Washington, at the very time 
we were attempting to carry out your honor’s 
‘mandate to us to investigate these charges. 
This apparently caused great consternation 
in the Justice Department. Our district at- 
torney, who himself testified before us, stated 
that the Justice Department representatives 
hurriedly informed him that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents could not 
testify before a State grand jury. They were 
prevented by an Executive order. 

The Justice Department advised the dis- 
trict attorney that their investigation showed 
that there was no foundation for the charges 
of Beatrice Young. The district attorney de- 
manded a letter setting out just these facts. 
So far the letter has not been forthcoming. 

. o ” e ‘# 

And now, having rendefed this report, the 
undersigned members of this grand jury pray 
that they be discharged, subject to the call 
of the court during the present term. 


Soviet Threats Against Scandinavian 
Countries © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most striking development of 
recent weeks has been tke aggressive 
campaign of the Soviet Union to intimi- 
date some of the smaller countries of 
Western Europe. This campaign has 
been directed with great force against 
the Scandinavian nations. 

The Scandinavians are not strangers to 
pressure from the East. They have re- 
sisted it before—and resisted it most ef- 
fectively. There is heartening evidence 
that they do not intend to be intimi- 
dated. . 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial which summarizes the question 
very well, and which was carried in last 
Saturday’s Washington Daily News, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Tuer Don’t Scare 

There is heartening evidence that the 
Scandinavian countries are not going to be 
scared out of their boots by the latest 
Soviet threats. 

Norway has indicated she will declare for 
herself whether to permit guided-missile 
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bases to be stationed there under NAtTo_ 
despite warnings by Soviet Premier Bulganin 
she would pay dearly for it if war came. 

The Swedish press, and public officials. are 
properly indignant at such an obvious Mos. 
cow effort to frighten public opinion in the 

northern countries. Sweden herself preyj. 
ously had been accused of a linkup wit, 
alleged American espionage in the Bajti, 
area. And Finland has been cautioneg 
against a revival of the military spirj_ 
meaning a readiness to talk up to Russia. 

They are in good company—the gTowing 
list of free-world nations which in the pas; 
year have received blustering Bulganin et. 
ters or Pravda prophecies of doom. Recijj. 
ents include Turkey, Iran, and the other 
Baghdad Pact members, Japan, France, Eng. 
land, and Israel—the last three in connec. 
tion with the Middle East crisis. 

The nervousness that Moscow betrays jn 
these crude blackmail efforts is not likely 
to be overlooked on this vital northern flank 
of NATO. It can even help convince the 
Scandinavians of the very necessity of goog 
defenses. 


The Late Ramon Magsaysay, President of 
the Republic of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
week our beloved Chaplain, Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, writes a column 
which appears in the Washington Sun- 
day Star under the heading “Spires of 
the Spirit.” 
In yesterday’s Washington Sunday 
Star, Dr. Harris wrote an article entitled 
“To His Dying Day,” in which he wrote 
of his visit with a great friend of the 
United States and a great friend of Dr. 
giarris, the late President of the Philip- 
-pine Islands, Ramon Maysaysay. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 

(BY Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate) 
TO HIS DYING DAY 


“I shall remember this hour to my dying 
day.” So spake Ramon Magsaysay, intrepid 
leader of the Philippines last September in 
the palace at Manila. In the presence of 4 
distinguished company of Americans and 
Filipinos, the Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, on behalf of Freedom’s Foundation, 
had just presented to the President of the 
Philippine Republic a distinguished achieve- 
ment award. On the plaque which the Pres- 
ident took in his hands with evident ap- 
preciation and satisfaction were engraved 
these words: “Ramon Magsaysay has given 
accent to the fundamental belief in God 
underlying free life and has rendered u- 
ending, stern, effective opposition to cynical 
atheistic world socialism commonly know) 
as communism.” These words were read 45 
the herald of Freedom's Foundation and the 
President of the Philippine Republic stood 
face-to-face in that impressive setting. In 
its dignified and ornate beauty the palace 
seemed vocal of the old Spanish days and 
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of the dawn of democracy when Admiral 
Dewey sent the Spanish squadron to the 
pottom of the bay. 

Those privileged to be present will never 
forget the stirring reply made by President 
Magsaysay @8 perhaps as never before in a 
public address he vividly relived his val- 
jant fight to rid the islands of the Huk men- 
ace backed by the Communists like vultures 
feeding on the misery of the Philippine peo- 
ple. There he stood that September day 
dressed in spotless white with his cabinet 
about him similarly attired, In that high 
nour Ramon Magsaysay looked the part he 
had conspicuously played over the turbulent 
years in the ceaseless fight to make men 
free. In his stalwart rugged form he was 
democracy incarnate. In his presence one 
became conscious of a word made flesh. 


From the common people he had come—to . 


all the people he belonged. There was no 
man in Asia who loathed communism more. 


At first hand he knew its spurious promises | 


and its venomous fangs. Yet the passion 
of his dynamic life was not to be against 
evil but to be for the good. With all his 
ardent nature he believed that the most 
deadly foe of communism is democracy prac- 
ticed. The career of this Lincoln-like leader 
from auto machinist raised in the home of 
an obscure blacksmith, showed once again 
that when the Almighty seeks a man to 
carry out His purposes the path that took 
Honest Abe from pioneer railsplitter to the 
White House and to the ages is still open. 

Magsaysay knew that every inch of ap- 
peasement costs a yard of aggression. He de- 
tested and repudiated anything which sa- 
vored of a safe and straddling neutralism in 
that which he clearly saw was a global fight 
to the death against malignant forces. Dur- 
ing his last 24 hours—literally on his dying 
day—in an address which to make cost him 
his life he declared, “Neutralism is un- 
Filipino.” By that he meant that anywhere 
to shake hands with the devil of totalitarian- 
ism is treason to the free world. As was said 
eloquently in the chorus of lamentation on 
the door of the United States Senate, “His 
death leaves the image of a man who saw 
that freedom was little more than a word 
unless it touched the weak as well as the 

, unless it reached down to the last rice 
farmer in the smallest barrio in the islands. 
The iife and presidency of Ramon Magsaysay 
was dedicated to giving meaning to freedom.” 
It was his proudest boast, “I gave the people 
what communism only promises.” That was 
the telling blow that broke the back of the 
Huk gangster movement. 

On that day in the palace with deep feeling 
he narrated the story of the smashing of that 
rebellion against law and order and of the 
ferreting out of communistic agents. He af- 
firmed his belief in spiritual forces, for he 
was a devout Christian. He poured out his 
credo—his I believe—that day as America 
through the Freedom’s Foundation said, 
“Well done.” 

Even as I write, open before me on the desk 
in the United States Capitol, with the white 
pillared loveliness of the e Court 
framed by the nearby window, is a letter in 
which the sender speaks of the power of 
prayer in the world. There are very personal 
things in the message which it would not be 
fitting to quote, but here is a sentence: “I am 
thinking of your visit to the Philippines and 
the presentation of the plaque. That was a 
very memorable event for me and has encour- 
aged me further to take every opportunity of 
forging Closer the ties between the Philip- 
pines and the United States—two nations 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and de- 
mocsacy in the world.” The letter is signed, 

Cordially, Ramon Magsaysay.” 

Always to me our countries will seem close- 
ly linked and leagued and always will there 
be a wistful memory of a great occasion and 
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a great personality as I carry an exquisitely 
fashioned inlaid walking cane with the 
Philippine coat of arms upon it and around 
it a silver band with the inscription, “To the 
Reverend F. B. Harris from President Mag- 
saysay.” The one from whose hands that 
gift was put into mine would have gladly 
adopted as his own lines which were written 
by another servant of humanity on the very 
day his life was snuffed out in a collision of 
trains. These verses might well be called 
“To My Dying Day.” 


“Let me die working. 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks un- 
done, 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be 
run, 
No lagging steps, no faltering, no shirking. 
Let me die working. 


“Let me die thinking. 
Let me fare forth still with open mind, 
Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to find, 
My soul undimmed, alert, no question 
blinking. 
Let me die thinking.” 


And the verses not finished when the 
sudden summons came had been indicated 
thus, “Let me die giving, let me die aspiring.” 
What a swan song to pen on life’s last. morn- 
ing. Like President Magsaysay, the one who 
wrote those verses as the train rushed on to 
disaster, never reached his destination. And 
like him he fared forth as all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. For 
Ramon Magsaysay’s dying day was a corona- 
tion day—here and there. 





“The Reasoning of the Rockhound” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a poem 
written by Mrs. Bea Thomas, entitled 
“The Reasoning of the Rockhound” and 
published in the January 1957 issue of 
the Western Associated Mining News. 

In this effective bit of writing Mrs. 
Thomas has captured the essential spirit 
and motivation of the prospectors and 
other treasure hunters in our vast West- 
ern States, who roam the lonely hills and 
uplands in quest of precious metals. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REASONING OF THE ROCKHOUND 
(By Bea Thomas, penname, Sagebrush Sally) 
Some folks say Rockhounds are crazy, per- 

haps they believe it too. 

For to them the picture's hazy of the things 
we think and do. 

They say do something useful, settle down 
and farm some land. 

It’s always easy to condemn what we do not 
understand. 


Now the gold and the silver that backs the 
Nation’s tills, 

Represents years of patient searching over 
deserts, streams, and hills. 

And the phosphate and the nitrate so essen- 
tial to farm soil, 

Are a tribute to the miner’s careful study, 
search, and toil. 
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It’s a pleasure to go walking in the morning 
after rain, 

And find a lovely agate with a pattern clear 
and plain. 

In those patterns is God's writing, everlast- 
ing on the rocks 

And a lesson for our learning like a baby’s 
painted blocks. 


It matters little where I am, I'll be a Rock- 
hound still, 

Always hoping that I’ll strike it, just_ beyond 
that next high hill. 

I find peace and solace watching sunset col- 
ors change and blend, 

And Till follow dim old winding trails right 
to the journey’s end. 





Reduction of the Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people in this country are more con- 
cerned than at any time in my memory 
about economy in government. 

I believe the people are opposed to 
extravagance in government at any 
level, and particularly in the Federal 
Government. The mail which comes to 
my office indicates that they are aroused 
and intend to seek and bring about 
greater economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] has been a stalwart figure in 
the Senate for 24 years, and has fought 
and earned the name of being the chief 
advocate of economy in government. 

This year he has offered budget reduc- 
tion suggestions amounting to a total of 
$642 billion. ‘These reductions would 
include $14 billion for national-security 
activities, $2 billion for foreign aid and 
international affairs, and $3 biilion for 
domestic civilian activities. 

The Camden Chronicle, a newspaper 
in South Carolina, pointed out in a re- 
cent editorial that Senator Byrp “has a 
habit of going to the heart of matters 
in his public statements. He has done 
this in his analysis of the proposed $71.8 
billion Federal budget.” 

Mr. President, I agree with this edi- 
torial and I agree with Senator Byrp. 
He is a great American, and his recom- 
mendations on the budget should. be 
followed. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the editorial to which 
I referred printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Never GErs Our 

Senator Byrrp has a habit of going to the 
heart of matters in his public statements. 
He has done this in his analysis of the pro- 
posed $71.8 billion Federal budget. 

Much of the increase, he says, is accounted 
for by an increase in civilian domestic 
spending. The budget would provide for 
Federal grants to States in 23 new fields 
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(bringing to 67 the number of such activi- 
ties in which the Federal Government is 
involved). Total contributions would be $4 
billion. 

This has much more significance than its 
inflationary influence on 1 year’s budget. 
For, as Senator Brrp states, “Once the Fed- 
eral Government gets into a field it never 
gets out and it inevitably increases its con- 
tributions from year to year.” So, if these 
budget proposals are approved, we will have 
established a precedent leading to ever-in- 
creasing spending in the years ahead. 





How Secure Is Right of Jury Trial? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Greenville (S. 
Cc.) News of March 29, 1957, entitled 
“How Secure Is Right of Jury Trial?” 
Former United States Senator Roger C. 
Peace is publisher of the Greenville 
News, and it is edited by Mr. Wayne M. 
Freeman, one of our able newspaper edi- 
tors in South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Secure Is Ricut or Jury Tria? 


Rather smugly, perhaps, we Americans 
have taken for granted our right to a trial 
before a jury when we stand accused of vio- 
lating the law. 

So fixed in our system of jurisprudence and 
our common concepts of justice is the jury 
trial that few of us ever have stopped to con- 
sider the difference between having our 
guilt or innocence determined by a group of 
ordinary citizens and having a judge, a crea- 
ture of the government, mete out justice 
single-handedly, as he alone sees fit. 

Article III, section 2 of the United States 
Constitution, says that “The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.” 

The 6th amendment, article VI of the 
Bill of Rights, spells out further the right 
to the accused in criminaleproceedings “to a 
speedy and public trial by.an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed. * * *” 

It goes on to guarantee the accused the 
right to be informed specifically of the 
charges against him to confront the wit- 
nesses against him, to subpena witnesses 
in his favor and to be represented by counsel. 

The 7th amendment, article VII of 
the Bill of Rights, provides that in suits at 
common law the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved. 

One would think that, with all these refer- 
ences in the Constitution, the right to a jury 
trial would be secure. But liberal elements, 
including our own Department of Justice, 
advocating passage of proposed “civil rights’’ 
legislation are teaching us that this basic 
right is not so secure as we might have 
thought. 

For the bills now before the Congress 
would, in fact, deny persons accused of vio- 
lating the civil rights of others the right of 
a trial by a jury of citizens of their State and 
district. And the NAACP and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell are insisting on this provision 
of the bill. Attempts of southern Senators 
and Congressmen to write into it a guaran- 


ty of that right have thus far been beaten 
down. 

If the bill is enacted, the Government 
would be empowered to bring civil, rather 
than criminal charges, against an individual 
accused of violating someone else’s rights. 
He would be prosecuted by a Government at- 
torney before a Federal judge, who might 
be sent in from outside his State, who would 
pass on the facts as well as the law and 
would pass sentence. 

The accused would be just as apt to go to 
jail on the civil charge as he would if he 
were charged with a criminal offense in 
which the jury trial would be guaranteed. 
Indeed, the chances of his going to jail 
might be even greater. 

But that is only part of it. 

The bill would create a new division in 
the Justice Department with an unlimited 
number of lawyers employed to investigate 
and bring civil-rights suits. This division 
could bring suit in behalf of a named plain- 
tiff, even though that individual had never 
raised a complaint. If the individual did 
complain, the Government would bear the 
whole cost of prosecuting his case. 

The defendant, on the other hand, would 
find himself faced with the necessity of hir- 
ing a lawyer and, perhaps, of going through 
a long series of court proceedings that could 
very well break him financially. 

This could become vicious persecution in- 
stead of reasonable prosecution. 

. This thereat of persecution is no less real 
in another phase of the proposed civil-rights 
legislation relating to the creation of a 
commission empowered to investigate alleged 
incidents of discrimination, economic boy- 
cotts and the like. 

If this plan became a reality; a citizen 
accused of discriminating against a member 
of a minority, or of applying economic pres- 
sure against him, could be ordered to report 
to a place in Wash at a given time and 
be subjected to an investigation. His need 
for counsel and, hence, the expense of de- 
fending himself, could be just as great as 
it would be if he were accused of some crime. 

All of this is being proposed in the name of 
civil rights by persons calling themselves 
liberals. 

How can we create rights by destroying 
rights? And how liberal is it? 





Humane Slaughter of Animals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Star of March 31, 1957, pub- 
lished an article entitled “Congress 
Shows Interest in Humane Slaughter,’’ 
written by Ann Cottrell Free. My col- 
leagues well know of my own long-time 
interest in humane slaughter legislation 
and of my earnest hope that a meaning- 
ful humane slaughter bill will pass Con- 
gress during this session. 

Tomorrow the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee will begin hearings on the 
humane slaughter bills now pending in 
the House. For that reason Mrs. Free’s 
article is of considerable interest today, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Apperidix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 








Concress SHows InTertst IN Humane 
SLAUGHTER 


(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


Growing political concern over an isso. 
not often discussed by lawmakers, thoyor 
it involves both heart and purse, is shaping 
up in Congress. , 

The issue is the extent to which the Foq- 
eral Government should spread its mant/e 
of protection over animals. Specifically 
should there be a law providing a more mer. 
ciful death for the millions of animals ang 
fowl sold in interstate commerce each year? 

On Tuesday, a House Agriculture Subcom. 
mittee will hear witnesses and examine fiye 
bills asking for compulsory human slauch- 
ter. Later, a Senate committee will stuay 
four bills. 

The compulsory bills all ask that effective 
methods be used to make animals insensibje 
to the thrust of the knife. They provide for 
a 2-year compliance period and exempt 
slaughter practices of religious groups, such 
as Orthodox Jews. 

This 1957 congressional drive for humane 
slaughter is bipartisan. The Department of 
Agriculture, however, takes the view of the 
meat packers and opposes the proposed lay. 

AVOID EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


Supporters of compulsory legislation avoid 
emotion and stick, instead, to facts and fig- 
ures. The chief battleground is economics. 
The issue turns of packers’ willingness to 
retool to modern ways. Packers freely admit 
their prime worry is the expense of installing 
anesthetizing equipment. But humane 
groups maintain that such equipment pays 
for initial expenditures in the long run. 

While that dispute continues, these facts 


Practical methods for humane dispatch are 
available. 

Pifteen countries, all or in part, require 
humane methods, 

Meat packing accident rate nearly doubles 
that of general manufacturing. 

Meat packers lose millions annually from 
meat bruised or otherwise damaged during 
slaughter. 

Economic loss in slaughter houses due to 
injury of man and beast is unusually high 
in this country. The struggle of excited 
animals often injures workmen. The Labor 
Department says that there are 21.3 acci- 
dents per miilion manhours in the meat 
packing industry compared to 12.1 in general 
manufacturing. 

Injuries to animals are measured by losses 
suffered when bruised meat is turned down 
by inspectors. Such losses cost packers $16 
million in 1955. 

Few persons dispute that injury to man 
and beast can be eliminated if animals are 
anesthetized before being killed. The George 
A. Hormel Co., the first to develop the car- 
bon dioxide tunnel, reports a saving of 
$50,000 on bruised hams the first year. Also 
the accident rate among workers dropped. 

During Senate Agriculture Subcommittee 
hearings last spring conducted by Senator 
Husert HumpuHrReY, Democrat of Minnesota, 
on his bill, R. W. Regensburger, of Swift & 
Co., representing the American Meat Insti- 
tute, went to the heart of the packers of 
the packer’s objection: 

“The cost of installing facilities * * ° is 
exceedingly high by reason of building al- 
terations and new enclosures to accommo- 
date the unit.” \ 

The equipment runs in price from $3,500 
for small units to $39,000 for the largest. 

Somewhat less opposition is voiced over 
the adoption of substitutes for the tradi- 
tional poleaxe used to knock out beef cattle. 
Already about a dozen companies are using 
more efficient weapons, such as the capitive 
bolt pistol or a special stunning gun devel- 
oped by Remington Arms. Packers’ chief 
economic worry along this line has not been 
cost of weapon (prices range from $100 to 
$200) but damage to marketable beef brains. 
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UTAH SIDELIGHT 


A dramatic political sidelight to the 
slaughter issue is being enacted by three 
Republican Mormons from Utah. In one 
corner Representative Wr11mM A. Dawson. 
In the other, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Bemson and Senator ArrHuR V. 
WATKINS. 

Mr. Dawson introduced a compulsory 
slaughter bill after several letters to Secre- 
tary Benson. He was convinced that main- 
tenance of the status quo was the objective 
of both the Department and the packers. 

Mr. Dawson’s bill, along with the other 
six introduced this session, apparently 
prompted the introduction of Senator WatT- 
xins’ bill. As pressure for legislation 
mounted, Agriculture and the packers real- 
ized that their view should be embodied in 
legislation, too. That view, as presented in 
§, 1218 by Senator WarTkins, provides for 
Agriculture Department-financed study and 
development of improved methods. Senator 
WaTKINS does not ask for compulsory adop- 
tion of humane methods, but encourages 
their acceptance. 





Milwaukee Welcomes the Industries 
of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the Friday, March 29, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal an article 
concerning the appointment of an indus- 
trial task force of 20 leading Milwau- 
keeans, to serve as a clearing house for 
inquiries from businesses throughout the 
Nation which might be interested in lo- 
cating in the Milwaukee area for indus- 
trial expansion purposes. 

I commend the enterprising Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce for this fine 
effort, for this evidences more than the 
spirited activity of a city determined to 
move ahead in orderly progress; it dem- 
onstrates a grassroots self-reliance in 
looking after the needs of a community 
and of its population. 

Mr. President, it may be recalled that 
on February 20 of this year I pointed out 
how the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago had issued a glowing report on Mil- 
waukee’s great future. The bank showed 
the Milwaukee had all of the necessary 
ingredients with which to be an oiit- 
standing attraction for American busi- 
ness, 

It has a well-deserved nationwide rep- 
utation of civic pride. It is a clean city, 
in every definition of that term. It has 
a dynamic capital-goods iddustry, a 
skilled labor force, and port facilities 
that are generally regarded as the finest 
and most modern on the lakes system. It 
has diversified industry, with a tremen- 
dous variety of goods and services. 

I send to the desk now this Milwaukee 
Journal article describing this splendid 
grassroots effort to further acquaint the 
Nation and the Nation’s industries with 
Milwaukee’s assets. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. ; 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Task Force To Ap In Bp ror Inpustrr—As- 
SOCIATION OF COMMERCE APPOINTS 20 BusI- 
NESS Experts To Assist FIRMS CONSIDERING 
Srrzs HERE 
The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 

has organized an industrial task force of 20 

Milwaukee business executives to act as a 

clearinghouse for inquiries from companies 

interested in the Milwaukee area as a po- 
tential industrial site. 

Lester S. Olsen, association president, said 
Friday that the 20 fields represented on the 
task force were chosen as most likely to be 
of interest to a firm considering locating here. 
The executives chosen are considered to be 
experts in these fields. 

CRABB IS COORDINATOR 

Charles G. Crabb, manager of the associa- 
tion’s industries division, who will act as co- 
ordinator of the task force, explained that 
its members would be called for consultation 
and advice. 

“Depending upon the needs of an inquir- 
ing company,” Crabb said, “only the task 
force members whose talents will be of 
help in solving specific poblems will be 
called on for guidance.” 

The task force members and their fields of 
representations are: 

County coordination: William R. Mc- 
Govern, former president of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and a member of the Mii- 
waukee County Park Commission. Invest- 
ment and finance: Joseph T. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Co., investment 
banking firm. Industrial communications: 
A. Walter Seiler, president of the Cramer- 
Krasselt Co., advertising agency. Vocational 
training: Ebner F. Luetzow, president o% the 
South Side Laundry & Dry Cleaners and a di- 
rector and secretary of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tion School. 


TAX, POWER INCLUDED 


Harbor and port operations: William D. 
Vogel, president of the P. & V. Atlas Indus- 
trial Center, Inc., and q director of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Committee. Tax 
data and administration: Clarence H. Ben- 
ton, parner of Reilly, Penner & Benton, 
certified public accountants. Electric power: 
Almer Skretting, general sales manager 
of the Wisconsin Electric Power Co. Wa- 
ter supply and resources: Samuel J. Gates, 
partner in Gates, Wiess & Kramer, water en- 
gineering consultants. 

Industrial and labor relations: Robert G. 
MacDonald, vice president and industrial re- 
lations director for the Heil Co. Cultural 
facilities: Ben Barkin, partner in Barkin, 
Herman & Associates, public relations con- 
sultants. 

Wage rates: Gerald H. Machesky, assistant 
man in charge of special services, Wis- 
consin State employment service. Recruit- 
ment of labor force: Willet S. Main, Mil- 
waukee district manager for the Wisconsin 
State employment service. Industrial sites: 
Prank L. Heilbronner of. the Frank L. Heil- 
bonner Co., industrial and commercial real 
estate specialists. City coordination: Ro- 
land D. Berger, city of Milwaukee industrial 
development coordinator. 

Natural gas: Jack H. Mikula, sales manager 
for the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
research: James A. Swoboda, general partner, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, investment 
banking firm. Traffic and transportation: 
Frank L. DeGroat, general traffic manager, 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. Metropolitan sew- 
ers: Raymond D. Leary, chief engineer and 
general manager, Milwaukee metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission. Construction costs: 
Louis J. Selzer, president of Selzer-Ornst Co., 
general contractors. 

The task force was organized, Crabb ex- 
plained, to supplement the industrial pro- 
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motion campaign being conducted by the 
association’s industries division since last 
November. 

Three promotional mailings have been 
sent to manufacturers around the country 
so far and more are planned, Crabb said. 





Dilemma Facing Pee Dee Tobacco 
Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consént to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an edi- 
torial from the Florence ‘S. C.) Morn- 
ing News of March 29, 1957, which I be- 
lieve expresses the feelings of most of 
our tobacco growers in South Carolina 
regarding our current tobacco problems. 
This excellent editorial is entitled “Leaf 
Hearings Reflect Dilemma Facing Pee 
Dee Tobacco Growers.” The Florence 
Morning News is published by Mr. John 
M. O'Dowd, and it is edited by Mr. James 
A. Rogers, both of whom are able and 
experienced South Carolina newsmen. 

The article and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lear HEARINGS REFLECT DILEMMA FACING PEE 
Dee Tosacco GROWERS 


Two facts emerged clearly from the hear- 
ings here Wednesday on the tobacco acreage- 
poundage measure of Senator Kerr Scort, of 
North Carolina: First, that Pee Dee farmers 
don’t want it; and second, they aren’t happy 
about the whole tobacco situation in general. 

If Scott’s measure should be enacted, it 
will be because of the preponderant influence 
of North Carolina growers. But even in 
North Carolina, sentiment on the measure is 
sharply divided. Certainly, Georgia and 
Florida gave the Senate subcommittee, even 
before they reached South Carolina, every 
reason to believe growers of those two States 
are opposed to it. 

At the Plorence meeting, Pee Dee growers 
took occasion to voice their disapproval of 
company buying and manufacturing prac- 
tices. Specifically, they charged that the 
companies are not playing fair with the 
grower by failing to make it clear what kind 
of tobacco they want, that they are now 
using stems and trash, hitherto considered 
waste, and refuse to label the content of their 
cigarettes. What the farmer once considered 
quality tobacco is no longer quality tobacco 
but what quality tobacco is he doesn’t know. 
He suspects, too, as suggested at the Wednes- 
day meeting, that the tobacco companies are 
using the Stabilization Corporation as a stor- 
ing agency and that.this helps to account for 
the burdensome surplus now hanging over 
the heads of tobacco growers. 

The farmer finds himself enmeshed in 4 
tangle of conditions created by surplus sup- 
ply, high yields, a revolution in.consumption 
habits, acreage control, and stringent Gov- 
enment growing and marketing regula- 
tions. The Government has told him how 
many acres he can grow and now proposes 
legislation that would tell him how many 
pounds he can produce on these acres without 
penalty. To add to the difficulty, he ex- 
amines a filter cigarette and finds a homog- 
enized tobacco that includes stems, trash 
and floor scrapings that once had no value, 
He wonders whether there’s any premium to 
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be obtained from growing now what he once 
thought was good tobacco. It is a many- 
faced dilemma. 

What will be the outcome is anybody's 
guess at the moment. Nobody seems to be 
sure that any of the steps being taken or 
proposed are the answer to the problems. 
Another growing and marketing season may 
see the situation improved, or even worsened. 
But it is important to remember that the 
tobacco program under which the farmer has 
successfully operated stands in danger. It 
is a program that has cost the Government 
nothing. “It has been self-supporting. At 
the same time it has permitted the tobacco 
farmer to have a 90 percent of parity guar- 
anty when other crops were under lower 
price protection. It is important to -protect 
that program. It would be a pity if the pres- 
ent difficult situation resulted in its loss. 


Federal Tax Burden on States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial from the Living- 
ston County Press, published at Howell, 
Mich., discussing the Federal] tax burden 
as it falls on the people of the various 
States. 

This editorial, like so much of my 
mail recently, reveals a growing aware- 
ness by the people that the cost of each 
Federal appropriation has a price tag 
which must be paid in Federal taxes. I 
assuredly agree with the main point of 
the editorial that the cost of every ap- 
propriation, however worthy, comes back 
in some degree to each and every tax- 
payer in the United States. People this 
year are demanding that Congress con- 
sider not only the merit of each expendi- 
ture but the tax burden it would impose. 
This editorial and the breakdown by 
States of the Federal tax burden can 
continually remind us just how appro- 
priation bills will affect the taxpayers 
of our States. 

TuHOsE FepERAL TAXES 

From a dozen sources comes news that law- 
makers in Washington are being swamped 
with letters demanding they give careful 
thought to Federal spending—and specifi- 
cally to the reduction thereof. Business in- 
terests, wage earners, and people in most 
every classification want those income taxes 
reduced. 

Congressmen have always been impressed 
by the voice of the people raised in spon- 
taneous concert, but will the result be a 
large reduction in the pending budget? 
Probably not, but if it will discourage the 
upward trend in spending perhaps we can 
hope for a little relief in another year. Post- 
poned hope and continued high taxes can’t 
keep receiving the congressional brushoff 
without rousing rebellion back home. 

Publication of the staggering figures con- 
tained in the President's record-breaking, 
peacetime budget recommendations coin- 
ciding with the admission from all quarters 
that there could be no general tax reductions, 
apparently touched off this avalanche of 
spontaneous public interest. 

Only five States pay more into the United 
States Treasury through Federal taxes than 


yoming 
District of 
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does Michigan. In view of the undoubted in- 
terest of our readers in the tax-and-tax, 
spend-and-spend routine, we print the fol- 
lowing recent tabulation by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce in reference te 


the new Federal budget proposal: — 
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United States total _- 71, 800, 000, 000 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
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pleased to place in the Recorp a speec}, 
by our distinguished colleague from Ip. 
diana, the Honorable WINFIELD K. Dry. 
ton, which was delivered at the Thoma; 
Riley Marshali Democratic dinner a; 
Wabash, Ind., on March 21,.1957. 

This highly interesting speech wa; 
called to my attention by the Honorabj. 
Paul Hillsamer, a good friend in Marion, 
Ind., who shares my high regard for the 
splendid service in this House by Win. 
FIELD DENTON. 

The address is an eloquent tribute to 
a former Vice President, who fought 
hard for the principles which made 
America great—the same principles for 
which WINFIELD DEeNTon is today fight. 
ing. His speech follows: 

We meet tonight to honor a great Amer. 
ican and a great Democrat: Thomas Riley 
Marshall. 

Tom Marshall was truly a distinguished 
son of Indiana—the governor of our State 
for a very memorable 4 years, and for 2 
terms Vice President of the United States, 
He was a typical Hoosier, and Wabash Coun- 
ty can feel highly honored that he was 
born here, 103 years ago this month. 

He was the son of Dr. Daniel Marshall, 
who was practicing in North Manchester 
during the 1850’s, and whose family had 
settled in Indiana the year after statehood, 
His mother was a descendant of the famous 
Cfarles Carroll, of Maryland, who was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a leader in the American Revolution. 
His paternal ancestors came from Virginia, 
and he is reputed to have been related to 
the great Chief Justice, John Marshall. But 
it was in true Tom Marshall style that he 
said, “So far as I know I am the only man 
of my name who does not trace his origin 
* * * to the great Chief Justice * * * with 
the utter recklessness of a Hoosier, I do not 
care.” 

Because of the delicate health of his 
mother, Marshall’s family left Indiana when 
he was 2 years old and traveled and lived 
in the West for a time, but they returned to 
the State when he was 6 years of age. Tom 
Marshall was educated in the Indiana 
schools, and graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege. He began the practice of law as a 
typical country lawyer at Columbia City, in 
neighboring Whitley County, where he be- 
came a leader in the community, in his 
church, and in his fraternal order. 

Tom Marshall was an active Democrat at 
the age of 18; after more than 20 years’ 
faithful work in our party, he became 12th 
district chairman, and thus a member of the 
Democratic State central committee, in 
1896. But he was a candidate for public 
office on only one occasion before he ran 
for governor in 1908; he was defeated in 
an election for county prosecutor in 1880. 

When he was elected Governor of Indiana 
in .1908, our party had been out of power 
in the State for 12 years. Not only did he 
bring new life to the party, but his ad- 
ministration was refreshing to the whole 
State. Tom Marshall brought to the state- 
house a rugged honesty, a lively sense of 
humor, a fairness, and discretion, 
a@ strong spirit of economy—and he was a 
liberal, as he said, “a liberal with the brakes 
on.” 

Marshall did not place much importance 
on family history; but he did have good rea- 
son in his family for being a Democrat. 
His father and grandfather were staunch 

of the Union cause during the 
Civil War, but they were also partisan Demo- 
crats, and remained so, when, with the Union 
Army in the field and soldiers dying, feeling 
ran strong against the Democrats. 

At that time, the two elder Marshalls were 
notified by the minister of their church that 
he would have to strike their names off the 
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Democratic ticket. Marshall’s grandfather 
announced that he was willing to take his 
chances on hell, but never on the Republican 
party. His father withdrew from that church 
and joined a church of another denomina- 
tion. You wouldn't think such prejudice as 
the suffered then would show up 
at the present day; but I must mention that 
the man who now holds the second highest 
office in the land has accused all Democrats 
in effect of being traitors and disloyal to 
their country. 

We Democrats can take pride in what Tom 
Marshall did as our Governor nearly 50 years 
ago. During his term in the State house, 
ne advocated the direct election of United 
states Senators; a uniform primary election 
law; laws to prevent the watering of stock 
in corporations; better regulation of insur- 
ance companies; the creation of a State board 
of accounts; and labor legislation that in- 
cluded the employers’ liability law (which 
paved the way for workmen’s compensation), 
a mine-safety , railroad-labor safety, 
a weekly wage law, and a child-labor law. 

Marshall asked for a new State constitu- 
tion; a State inheritance tax; a corrupt prac- 
tices act; a voters’ registration law; protec- 
tion for bank depositors; and the power to 
preak up business trusts and monopolies. 

Such a program as that seems common- 
place to us today (for most of it is now an 
accepted fact), but in Tom Marshall’s time 
it was considered a very progressive pro- 
gram—some of it so progressive that he was 
unable to get it all enacted. In those days, 
Indiana ranked as one of the most pro- 
gressive States of the Union. 

What a far cry that is from what we have 
today—a State that now has enacted a mis- 
named right-to-work law. 

Maybe those who pushed the right-to-work 
law get a kind of sa satisfaction out of 
punishing other people; but the passing of a 
law which would tend to destroy labor unions 
and deprive a working man of his hard-won 
right to organize and bargain collectively is 
not a laughing matter. It was a deadly seri- 
ous business. 

But doesn’t it reflect the real spirit of the 
Republican Party in Indiana—clear to the 
highest office in the State? The new gov- 
ernor, who was elected last fall with certain 
labor support, did not lift even a finger to 
prevent the passing of this nefarious bill, 
but permitted it to be come a law without his 
signature. (I understand he has already had 
more visitors at the State house since he took 
office than any other Governor has had in 
the history of Indiana.) Why didn’t he 
either sign or veto the so-called right-to- 
work bill? 

There has been another change at the State 
house since Tom Marshall served there. 
When Marshall was governor, the State's ex- 
penditures were reduced, the sinking fund to. 
pay the State debt was built up, and State 
taxes were lowered. Oh, if we could only 
have another State administration like that, 
after these years of Republican spending and 
waste in Indiana. 

First, we had Governor Craig, who by his 
extravagance depleted the $75 million sur- 
plus which Governor Schricker had left in 
the State treasury when he retired from 
office. And now there is Governor Handley, 
whose regime in just 9 weeks has handed us 
an amazing list of tax increases and a State 
budget he has himself called fantastic. 

This Republican budget ended up totaling 
teens $800 million, even larger than the 

& Craig budget, and it is the highest 
budget in the history of the State. 

In spite of an early delay with some faulty 
arithmetic on tax rates, the Governor finally 
obtained a 50 percent increase in the gross- 
income tax, Also, he got a 50 percent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax. He got a payroll 
withholding tax on gross income. He got 
the taxes or fees raised on . barbershop 
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licenses, beautyshop licenses, birth certifi- 
cates, marriage licenses, and death certifi- 
cates. And he got the fees increased for 
fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 

All of us have worried a lot about the cost 
if living. But, umder Governor Handley, it 
is going to cost you more to be born, or to 
get married, or to die. Don't think you can 
get away from these taxes. You can’t even 
relax and forget about them by going fishing 
or taking time cut for a haircut. 

With these new taxes popping up all 
around, one of my Republican colleagues in 
Washington received a letter the other day 
from a very angry Hoosier. He said, “If an 
election were held in Indiana today, the Re- 
publican ticket would draw only 3 votes; 
those 3 votes would be from Senator Jenner, 
Governor Handley, and Congressman Hal- 
leck.” 

I am going to let you in on a good one: 
Our Governor had been planning to make a 
trip to Washington last Thursday and give 
a talk to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Now the subject of his lecture 
to them was going to be, of all things, 
Economy in Government. ({I heard he 
wanted to ask the Federal Government to 
move over a little and leave open more things 
on which he could levy taxes.) 

But, as it happened, the Governor had 
to cancel the trip and remain in Indian- 
apolis, because the legislature stayed in ses- 
sion 50 hours longer than he had thought 
they would. And, so long as that was the 
case, he might just possibly have a chance 
to put through a few more taxes here. 

But let me get back to a more pleasing 
subject: Tom Marshall. After serving a 
very successful term as Indiana’s Governor, 
he was nominated for Vice President on the 
ticket with Woodrow Wilson and was elected 
in the year 1912. He was reelected in 1916 
and served in that office for a total of 8 years. 

He raised quite a stir among the financiers 
when he got back East. Marshall was afraid 
of the power of great wealth, for he had 
already seen its manipulations here in In- 
diana. He feared that, unless the growth 
of wealthy interests were somehow con- 
trolled, free enterprise and democracy would 
be destroyed. 

So, when Marshall became Vice President, 
he made a number of speeches dwelling on 
this danger in very plain-spoken terms. The 
eastern Republicans thought he was a reckK- 
less radical trying to pull down their temples. 
And the New York newspapers for years were 
incensed that Indiana had sent such a man 
to Washington. By 1920, these papers ad- 
mitted he was a highly sensible Vice Presi- 
dent. 

That was no temporary problems about 
which Marshall gave warning. It is still with 
us. When we see a national administration 
today controlled by a Cabinet of 10 million- 
aires, and where the real power of Govern- 
ment is not in Washington but in Wall 
Street, we can realize all over again how 
sound was the advice he gave us then. 

Woodrow Wilson’s administration was a 
very progressive era, which saw the enact- 
ment of many long-needed reforms, and, 
while Marshal?’s private views differed with 
these in some respects, he gave them his 
loyal support as Vice President. Probably 
his greatest contribution to Wilson, however, 
was his patient and long-continued effort to 
obtain ratification of the League of Nations 
Covenant by the Senate, at the close of 
World War I. 

Having worked so long and hard to build 
the idea of the League, only to fall critically 
ill at the peak of the struggle, Wilson saw 
his cherished plan at the mercy of the Re- 
publican Senate. Marshall, as the Presiding 
Officer there, sought by every possible means 
to steer the League Covenant through. Con- 
fronted on the one hand by Wilson’s despera- 
tion, and thwarted at every turn by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and his band of Repub- 
lican followers, Marshall cast about in every 
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direction to find agreement on joining the 
League, but at last it was defeated after 
seven votes that were needed could not be 
found. There, the United States lost a great 
chance to take world leadership which might 
have avoided the tragedy of World War II. 

In that fateful struggle in the Senate, Tom 
Marshall saw before his eyes the costly re- 
sult of bitter Republican partisanship on a 
grave question of foreign policy. Before Wil- 
son had negotiated in Paris to form the 
League of Nations, Senator Lodge and other 
leading Republicans had endorsed the idea. 
But when Wilson came back to get their for- 
mal approval, this cyiical group took the 
opportunity to humiliate and discredit him 
as a public figure in order to better the 
political chances for the Republican Party. 

For the moment, the Republicans won a 
victory; but no one can guess how great was 
the cost to America in the long run. Pos- 
sibly we as a people did not fully realize our 
strength at that time. But we had world 
leadership thrust at us, and for 12 years 
under the Republican rule that followed we 
failed to grasp hold of it. 

The United States has gone a long way 
since that time. Even our Republican Sec- 
retary of State today believes we should play 
a great part in world affairs—although he can 
ae quite decide just what part it should 

John Foster Dulles is a great world 
traveler, but it seems that every place he 
goes he stirs up discord and strife. Some- 
one said Secretary Dulles has been to every 
place but the moon, and it is only with the 
moon that we are still enjoying friendly 
relations. 

And, now,.Dulles’ zeal for travel seems to 
have spread to the rest of the team. A few 
days ago, Dulles was in Australia; Nixon was 
in Africa; and the President was cruising 
on the high seas. It seems that the whole 
Eisenhower team was on the road last week. 
But all our foreign policy seems to be is 
travel and conference, without aim or di- 
rection. 

Why our foreign policy is so poor that 
other countries are practically forcing us 
back into isolationism. The other nations 
won’t even have anything to do with us 
and we may be reaching the point soon 
where they won't even take our money. 

We have no foreign policy today. What 
we need now is a foreign policy like we had 
under Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry Truman. 

That Senate struggle in Tom Marshall's 
day when the League of Nations was beaten 
was not by any means the last time the Re- 
publicans have played politics with our for- 
eign policy. We have seen plenty of that 
in recent years, no matter how much the 
Republicans like to make a show of biparti- 
sanship. The Middle East situation is a 
prime example. 

As all of us here remember very well, the 
Republicans unfortunately sought to make 
“war versus peace” an issue in the election 
campaign last year. They told the Ameri- 
can people that our party was the party of 
war, but that the Republican Party was the 
party of peace. With good reason, the pub- 
lic was anxious about the possibility of a 
crisis developing around: the Suez Canal. 
But the.President and the Secretary of State 
went on playing the peace theme heavily 
and kept assuring everyone there was no 
danger of the United States’ becoming in- 
volved in the Middle East. 

The fact is, though, that the United States 
has a very important interest in the Middle 
East—to keep the great oil resources there 
available to ourselves and our allies in case 
of war and to keep this oil away from the 
control of our enemies. And, too, this Re- 
publican administration is very sensitive to 
what happens in the Middle East, because 
of the holdings of some large American oil 
companies in that area. 
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But, with the Republican peace cry being 
repeated day after day, appatently both our 
enemies and our allies took the Eisenhower 
administration at its word and felt they had 
a free hand to make their moves in the Mid- 
dle East. Then the Suez Canal situation 
exploded and fighting broke out in late Oc- 
tober. 

Having pressed the peace issue so widely 
here at home, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion found itself almost totally without in- 
fluence among the troublemakers in the 
Arab world. As soon as the election was 
over, the administration began to try to 
shake off the peace label; but the Republi- 
can Officials felt they had to get something 
besides their own word to back them in deal- 
ing with the Middle East situation. 

So, the President and Secretary Dulles 
huried to Capitol Hill early this year to ask 
that Congress reassure them of power al- 
ready granted in the Constitution for the 
President to use American troops to protect 
our interests in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent also asked much greater freedom in 
spending $200 million of foreign-aid funds 
in that area. But the administration had 
first drawn up the proposal without con- 
sulting any Democrats in Congress, and got 
it publicized all over the world as American 
policy. .Then they dropped it in the lap of 
Congress and staged a great plea for bipar- 
tisanship. 

At that point, a refusal to support the 
Middle East proposal might have given the 
impression to the world that there was a 
division between the Republican President 
and the Democratic Congress on a matter 
so Vital as preventing Communist aggression. 
Congress had no sensible alternative then 
but to approve the measure in some form, 
but we did modify the Middle East resolu- 
tion, to make it clear that President still has 
the constitutional duty of carrying out for- 
eign policy, and also to make sure Congress 
keeps some control over spending for foreign 
aid. 

Here we saw a Republican administration 
in severe difficulty, because of their reckless 
campaign statements, now.calling upon a 
Democratic Congress to save them from the 
predicament in which their folly had placed 
them. The Democrats in Congress had a 
tempting opportunity to take partisan ad- 
vantage of this Republican administration, 
who had blundered into this Middle East 
crisis and then reaped political profit from 
it last November. 

Instead, the Democrats in Congress rose 
above party and showed once again their 
refusal to play politics with the national 
interest in the face of danger. How differ- 
ent things might have been if the Republi- 
can Party had shown such bipartisanship 
with the League of Nations when Tom 
Marshall was Vice President. 

The Republican Party did not have much 
of a program in Tom Marshall's day. Mainly, 
it consisted of blind, bitter opposition to 
every move of the Democrats, such as we 
saw in the League of Nations debate. And 
the Republicans have never developed an 
program since then. oi 

Oh, for 20 years they cried and yelled 
about Government spending and financial 
insolvency. They said that Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman were taking the Gov- 
ernment to wrack and ruin. I wonder how 
the Republicans feel about that today? 

When their General was a candidate in 
1952, he went up and down the country 
making pious statements about economy, 
and ridiculing the Democrats for what he 
called crazy spending. General Eisenhower 
promised he would cut the budget down to 
$60 billion, reduce the national debt, and 
cut taxes. But, even with an administra- 
tion loaded with the tycoons of industry and 
business, what has happened? 

The Eisenhower budget this year is $73.6 
billion—the highest in peacetime history. 
Whereas the Truman administration showed 
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a net surplus of $4 billion in the 6 fiscal 
-years after World War II, under Bisenhower 
the Government has gone in the red nearly 
$6 billion. 

In 4 years with Eisenhower the national 
debt has gone up $9 billion, while the Tru- 
man administration had reduced the debt 
$12 billion below its World War II peak. 
By the end of June, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will have spent $81 billion more 
than the expenditures under Harry Truman 
in a comparable 4% years. I wonder if the 
economy General Eisenhower promised is 
still somewhere just around the corner? 

As to the tax cut he promised, that came 
to pass—not for you and me, of course, but 
for the corporations, who got 73 cents out of 
every dollar of benefit. 

So long as we have known our party, the 
Democrats have always moved forward with 
a positive program. We have seen such pro- 
grams as the new freedom in Tom Marshall’s 
time, and, in moré recent times, the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Now When President Eisenhower looked 
over the election returns last fall, and saw 
the Republicans were unable to elect a Con- 
gress, no matter how popular their candidate 
for President was, he decided maybe they 
had better bring out something new. 

So, the President announced he was going 
to remake the Republican Party (and for 
that statement he deserves a medal for 
bravery)—he was going to remake it along 
the lines of a new Republicanism. Now let’s 
see what this new Republicanism is, if we 
can. 

From the President or various officials in 
his administration have come statements 
saying we should repeal the union-busting 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law; that we 
should extend the minimum-wage law to 
more people; that we should enact a law 
giving women equal pay for equal work; 
that we should extend the public-housing 
program; and that we should provide Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

Also, they are urging that the States im- 
prove their workmen’s-compensation and 
unemployment-insurance laws; that em- 
ployers give more job opportunities to peo- 
ple over 45; and that Congress provide in- 
creased appropriations for medical and edu- 
cational research, reduction of juvenile de- 
linquency, and assistance for retarded chil- 
dren. : 

All of this sounds very much like New 
Deal and Fair Deal programs, which the old- 
line Republicans denounced so bitterly for 
20 years. I am afraid it is going to be a 
bitter pill for them to swallow such pro- 
posais now, and-I predict they won’t. 

But the real test of whether the Eisen- 
hower administration is sincere about this 
new Republicanism and liberal welfare pro- 
grams is going to come when we see if the 


administration asserts itself and exercises - 


the leadership necessary for these programs 
to get the support of Republicans in Con- 
gress. 

There have been a few occasions when the 
President did éxert leadership to get certain 
bills through Congress. He used White 
House pressure to get the tidelands oil bill 
passed without amendment; to kill a bill to 
preserve the waterpower resources in Hells 
Canyon for the benefit of all the people; and 
to prevent any change in Ezra Taft Benson's 
program of sliding-scale farm prices. 

Do any of us really think the President 
will use the same influence of his office, 
to put across the New-Deal-type measures he 
claims to favor, as he did when the inter- 
ests of the big oil companies and utilities 
syndicates were at stake? I have my doubts. 

When President Eisenhower submitted this 
year's budget that broke all peacetime rec- 
ords, his closest friend in the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 
immediately called a press conference—ob- 
viously with the approval of the adminis- 
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tration. At this press conference, Humphrey 
said the budget should be cut, and that, if 
it were not cut, there would be a depres. 
sion that will curl your hair. _ 

We called Secretary Humphrey before the 
House Appropriations Committee, and asked 
him for suggestions about where the budget 
could be cut. But he was unable to sine 
any particulars. Since then, other admin. 
istration officials have kept the publicity go- 
ing about wanting a budget cut, but they 
never name any items they want cut. ; 

Thus, we find the administration trying {, 
play both sides of the street. They Propose 
liberal programs to please the liberals, and 
are willing to let the reactionary Repupjj. 
cans kill the legislation in Congress. They 
propose a recordbreaking budget, with large 
expenditures for all liberal programs: anq 
then they have Secretary Humphrey, the 
darling of the conservatives, proclaim tha: 
the administration wants Congress to cy; 
the budget. 

There you have the new Republicanism 
This plan of talking out of both sides of 
the mouth has worked very well under Gen. 
eral Eisenhower, who is regarded by many 
people more as & constitutional monarch 
than as a President. “But wheh the Re. 
publicans have to select another candidate 
for President, from among less popular men, 
I don’t believe they will find a man who 
will have such a chameleonlike disposition 
that he can be all things to all people. 

Signs are on the horizon that a bitter 
storm is brewing in the Republican Party 
over the question of how far to push the 
new Republicanism. But, in the meantime 
if anyone asks you what a new Republican 
is, you can tell him: A new Republican is 
one who talks like Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—and then votes like Herbert Hoover. 

When Tom Marshall was nominated and 
elected Governor of Indiana, the Democratic 
Party had been out of power for 12 years. 
The party here in the State was disorgan- 
ized, and it was broke. 

I have heard the elder Judge Spencer, a 
former State supreme court justice who lived 
in my home county of Vanderburgh, tell of 
the condition of the party’s finances when 
he served with Tom Marshall on the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. There was 
no money in the party treasury; there was 
not even money for postage. So, each of the 
13 members of the State committee con- 
tributed $5 to buy stamps. That made #65, 
and it was all the money the Democratic 
State Central Committee had. 

In 1908, the Indiana Republicans were 
split, as they are now. But there was also 
bitter dissension in the Democratic Party. 
There were six candidates for Governor in 
the Democratic convention of 1908. There 
were the organization candidate, and the 
antiorganization candidates; then there were 
Tom Marshall and three other candidates. 

Marshall was nominated on the fifth ballot, 
as a dark horse. His own Distirct, the 12th, 
supported him solidly, but he was largely un- 
known over tue State of Indiana. 

When he made his acceptance speech, he 
stated, in effect, that when a new emperor 
was crowned in ancient Rome, the soldier 
legions marched in review before him. The 
head of each legion lifted his hand to heaven 
and swore to be loyal to the emperor and 
to Rome, and then every common soldier, 
raising his right hand, cried out, “This for 
me.” 

Marshall noted there were then a number 
of hyphenated Democrats in Indiana, of one 
faction or another, but that, like the Apostle 
Paul who had determined to know none 
among the Corinthians save Jesus Christ, he 
was determined to know none among his 
party save just plain Democrats. 

Tom Marshall concluded that speech by 
saying that he would not accept the nomin- 
aton unless every man in the convention 
rose to his feet, lifted his hand to heaven, 
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jedged that from that time forward 
ae be a Democrat and nothing else. 
He immediately undertook the task of 
solidifying the Democratic Party in the State. 

all was elected in 1908, in spite of the 
fact that the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent carried Indiana that year, and that all 
the State offices went Republican but two. 

Marshall was so successful in unifying the 
party that a Democratic Senator was nomi- 
nated and elected 2 years later without seri- 
ous opposition. And, 4 years later, Samuel 
Ralston was nominated for Governor unani- 
mously and the Democrats of Indian rallied 
behind Tom Marshall in a solid body when 
he was nominated for Vice President. 

Today, we have a Democratic majority in 
poth Houses of Congress, in spite of the fact 
there is @ Republican President. There are 
29 Democratic governors to the Republicans’ 


9. 

, Here in Indiana, we have our share of 
county and township offices over the State: 
Today, 73 ,out of Indiana’s 106 mayors are 
Democrats—the highest percentage in the 
history of the State. Why, I have heard 
it said that the Republican Party was 
founded here in Wabash County, but the city 
of Wabash now has a Democratic mayor. 

But there are two Republican Senators 
from Indiana, a Republican Governor, and a 
Republican in every office in the statehouse. 
It is true we have discord and dissension in 
our party. But conditions are too serious in 
the State and the Nation, and Republican 
mismanagement is too great, for us to enjoy 
the luxury of party strife. 

Let. us follow the example of Tom Marshall 
and serve notice that there will be no hy- 
phenated Democrats, and that we are deter- 
mined to know just plain Democrats. 

In Tom Marshall’s figure of speech, let 
each Democrat lift his hand to heaven and 
pledge to be just a plain Democrat and noth- 
ing else. 

If we can but go forward as a united party, 
the Democrats will be returned to power in 
the State of Indiana. Indiana is ripe for 
a Democratic victory. 





A New Way to Handle Gifted Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
of Oregon are justifiably proud of the 
enlightened program put into effect by 
the Portland school system for the selec- 
tion of so-called gifted children, and for 
the full development of the skills and 
potentialities of these special students. 

An excellent article about this pro- 
gram appeared in the March 31 issue of 
Parade magazine, under the title, “A 
New Way to Handle Gifted Children.” 

The article pays tribute to the leader- 
ship of Clifford W. Williams in heading 
this program, and of a capable and 
idealistic Portland teacher, Mrs. Idella 
Watson, in originating it. The under- 
taking is of particular interest to Mrs. 





gon’s State Legislature, she helped to 
Sponsor and put through a pilot program 
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for training teachers to assist so-called 
exceptional children, who often are chil- 
dren at the other end of the spectrum— 
that is, children who, through no fault 
of their own, are mentally or physically 
retarded. 

I ask that the fine article from the 
March 31 issue of Parade, which ap- 
peared in this city-with the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, be printed in full 
in the appendix of the Recorp, so that 
other members of Congress may become 
familiar with the splendid leadership of 
Portland’s school district No. 1 in this 
vital field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Way To HANDLE GIFTED CHILDREN 


PortLaNnp, OrEec.—At Alameda School here 
recently, a group of sixth-graders put their 
heads together to build a Geiger counter. 
“I don’t know what they'll do with it,” 
their teacher commented. “Probably make 
the greatest uranium strike in history. 
With these kids, nothing would surprise 
me.” 

Portland parents know what she meant. 
They feel “these kids” are teeming with 
surprises—and have been for 5 years, ever 
since this city launched an experiment that 
may rescue the forgotten children of United 
States education: the student with real 
brainpower. 

Today in Portland, high-IQ students— 
from 5th grade through 12th—receive special 
direction in all classes and meet once daily 
for special classes. For the first time, bright 
students are being given their heads. 

One high-school class is receiving instruc- 
tion from a Reed College professor in pro- 
jective geometry, the binary system of num- 
bers and other mathematics beyond the ken 
of most adults. A group of sixth-graders is 
digging simultaneously into physics, optics, 
and astronomy. One seventh-grade girl read 
60 books—more than 3 a week—on top of her 
regular work. ; 

Despite such feats, the students keep ask- 
ing for more—and more yet. “It’s impos- 
sible” wailed a 14-year-old recently. “I 
won't live long enough to learn all I want 
to know.” 

Yet too often the very thing that dis- 
tinguishes a gifted child is his distaste for 
school. The schools have to educate every- 
one, and the pace is that of the slowest 
learner. For a bright student’s far-ranging 
mind, school is a prison. 

WHY BRIGHTIES GO WRONG 


So he is bored. Often he is lazy. Or he 
thinks up pranks to keep himself occupied. 
Some years ago, a student here was picked 
up by police. To his teachers’ surprise, he 
was found to have an extremely high IQ. 

That was Portland then, and it is much 
of the United States now. True, many 
bright students emerge from school brim- 
ful of knowledge and eager for more. But 
educators admit that this often is in spite 
of the schools, not because of them. 

In isolated cases, things are changing. 
The science-engineering shortage has turned 
the spotlight on brains, and schools in a 
number of Cities have realized they were do- 
ing little to produce them. In Portland, the 
program actually dates back to 1947, the year 
an extarordinary number of bright boys 
turned up in Mrs. Idella Watson’s Grant High 
School mathematics class. They whizzed 
through their regular work, demanded more. 


ELECTRONICS AND CALCULUS 


Mrs. Watson, a teacher with a flair for ex- 
periment, decided to give it to them. She 
went to a Reed professor and asked for help. 
Soon Mrs. Watson’s bright boys were getting 
lessons in electronics, radar, and calculus— 
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all well outside the usual high-school diet. 
They loved it. 

More Reed professors got into the act with 
other subjects. By the end of the year, 50 
boys and girls were voluntarily attending 
these high-level discussion groups. Portland 
authorities looked at the results and decided 
to put the program on a regular footing. 
They went to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, an arm of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and got $400,000 for a 5-year start. 

Looking back, even the program's cautious 
director, Clifford W. Williams, admits the 
$400,000 has been well spent. Portland set 
up its experiment on a control group basis. 
In 14 of 72 elementary schools and 8 of 12 
high schools, bright kids were ‘given special 
classes and extra work; in the others, they 
pegged along at the old pace. 

All of the results indicate students in 
special classes got more—a lot more—out of 
school. Williams has recommended that the 
board of education end the experiment and 
extend the program citywide next fall. 

Then as now the goal will be not geniuses 
but all children with special talent, whether 
in specific subjects or such attributes as 
leadership. Tests for these things (IQ’s, per- 
sonality tests and such) start early here. 
Unlike other cities, however, Portland backs 
them up with close observation, interviews, 
and intricate records that note all signs of 
real brainpower. 

After 5 years, the students have been 
studied and compared and reexamined for 
special gifts. What amounts to the top 10 
percent has been identified. And the special 
classes begin. 

The child gets a choice. For 1 hour a 
day, he can take a stepped-up course in 
social science and English, or in foreign 
languages, or in science and mathematics. 
The group works together, at a fast pace, 
but there is plenty of room for individual 
projects. 

The students dive into these with enthu- 
siasm. One seventh-grader, in a literature 
course, recorded his book reports on taps; 
the finished version included background 
music, voices of neighborhood children act- 
ing out parts, street noises and other sound 
effects. 

The projects get more and more elaborate 
as the students move through school. By 
high school, a student may be taking 2 or 3 
special classes and working up projects for 
each. One recent senior coupled work on a 
home-made electronic brain with a tremen- 
dous volume of reading in literature. 

Nor are the classes always in allied fields. 
A student sometimes spends a year in a high- 
powered math course and the next year 
switches to literature. The whole approach 
has been kept flexible. Neither Williams nor 
the school board wants to be accused of 
running a crash program to grind out scien- 
tists, as some other classes for the gifted 
have done. 

STUDIES PLUS 

Special classes require only an hour a day; 
the rest of the time the students spend with 
their classmates. But while they study the 
same American history course as the boy at 
the next desk, they are loaded with special 
projects, outside reading, more detailed 
questions—all of which give them vastly 
more knowledge of the same ground. Teach- 
ers, particularly those handling special 
classes, have lightened loads so that they 
can be better prepared to channel the bright 
students. 

Results now are appearing in the colleges. 
Reed and Oregon State Colleges have insti- 
tuted special courses for alumni of the proj- 
ect and projects like it. Several of last 
spring’s graduates won scholarships handily. 

This might indicate that the project has 
succeeded in its long-range goal—training 
brains for the years beyond school—but Wil- 
liams hesitates to say so. Not for 10 or 15 
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years, he feels, will Portland know the full 
results of the project. 
THEY'RE REALLY SPECIAL 


Currently Portland’s children are riding 
high; but their classmates do not seem to 
mind. One of the reasons for keeping the 
brighties with average groups was the fear 
that they might be regarded as odd. Actually, 
the reverse has happened; some of those 
passed over for special classes have been 
cramming frantically, trying to get in. 

Nor has Portland found any evidence that 
its bright kids fit the stereotype of the sickly, 
bespectacled little genius. One of the best 
students to come out of the program recently 
was a 6-foot 8-inch basketball star. Another 
was president of the student body for 2 years. 
The special students participate in all school 
activities and furnish the leadership for many 
of them. 

At the same time, those few who aren’t 
born leaders, athletes or glad handers have 
found a new source of strength. One mother 
reports her boy wanted much to be admired; 
he had tried football, basketball, track, but 
wasn't quite good enough. After work on his 
special project—his own radio network—he 
became the idol of a radio-minded clique of 
classmates. And he’s happy. 

In Portland, and schools across the United 
States should take notice, it’s smart to be 
smart. 









Joker in Federal Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of March 27, 1957: 

JOKER IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


Federal grants-in-aid to the States and 
to local government—which are now made for 
all manner of purposes, running the gamut 
from airports to traveling libraries—are the 
biggest con game in politics. And it is an 
ever-expanding con game, which is currently 
adding $5 billion a year to our Federal tax 
bill. 

That is the opinion of a man who has 
had considerable experience with these 
grants-in-aid—aAlfred FE. Driscoll, former 
Governor of New Jersey. His account, 
written in collaboration with Charles Stev- 
enson, appeared in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 

Governor Driscoll defines grants-in-aid as 
“nothing more than our own taxes which 
Federal bureaus distribute to States and 
localities for specified services, usually with 
the requirement that the recipients put up 
some matching cash.” In an earlier era, the 
grants involved comparatively small sums of 
money, and most of that was earmarked for 
roads. Today, by contrast, they have be- 
come, in his words, “the fastest-growing gim- 
mick in politics” and they embrace some 50 
different programs. 

The grants have come in for heavy attack 
from authoritative quarters. The Gov- 
ernors’ conferences have demanded their 
curtailment time and time again. The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, created at President Eisenhower's re- 
quest early in his first administration, came 
up with all kinds of evidence of waste, “Yet,” 
says Governor Driscoll, “pressure groups and 
politicians, lacking the ability or courage to 
sell their projects to their own hometown 
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or home State constituents for financing at 
home, prevail upon Congress to hand out 
more and more Federal tax money.” — 

There is, as the article makes clear, noth- 
ing free about this money. In the first place, 
Government rules concerning wages and 
other matters tend to run the costs up. 
Payments to contractors may be long de- 
layed, so bids are frequently increased to 
compensate for this. According to a Mis- 
souri official, “In most cases a community 
could build an adequate facility for less than 
its half-share of the Federal aid project.” 
Then there are so-called concealed costs, 
such as Federal administrative overhead. 
No one knows how big this total comes to, 
but an investigatory commission found that 
for every dollar granted for slum clearance, 
about 2214 cents went for Federal overhead 
and the figure for low-cost housing is esti- 
mated at 39.9 cents. 

Governor Driscoll disputes the claim that 
the grant money goes to areas so. poor they 
can't supply their own essential services. He 
says, “Since qualifying for a grant usually 
means putting up matching funds, the big- 
gest returns go to those States which repudi- 
ate economy and, at the sacrifice of real 
requirements, put the bulk of their cash into 
Washington-blessed programs designed to 
produce handouts at the expense of some- 
body else.” 

The root-trouble of the grants-in-aid con- 
cept seems to have been well summed up by 
our own James F. Byrnes in these words: 
“Whenever a State or county receives a grant 
which officials can spend without the respon- 
sibility of collecting the money by taxes, you 
are certain to have extravagance.” Gov- 
ernor Driscoll quotes that and concludes, 
“Let us destroy this free-money myth before 
it destroys us.”’ 


Reply to Drew Pearson’s Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round Published Friday, March 
29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress, 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, my reply to the column entitled 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
written by Drew Pearson as it appeared 
in many newspapers Friday, March 29, 
1967. =" ™ 

My reply follows: 

I have read with some interest and great 
astonishment today’s column entitled “The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round” written by 
Drew Pearson, in which he once again by 
inference, innuendo, and distortion attempts 
to prove that my motives, in attempting to 
correct what I deem to be objectionable fea- 
tures in the civil-rights bills introduced this 
year in the Howse of Representatives and 
recently considered by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, are prompted by an unholy 
alliance which I have with Representatives 
SmitTH and Cotmer, of the House Committee 
on Rules. According to Mr. Pearson, the 
alleged purpose of this alliance is mutual 
help in defeating civil-rights legislation and 
promoting the redevelopment of the Niagara 
hydroelectric project by private enterprise. 

The fact and indisputable truth of th 
matter is that on the 9th day of July 1953 


April { 


Congressman Sir, of Virginia, and con. 
gressman CotmeR, of Mississippi, voteq j, 
favor of the bill which I had introduceg 
providing for the development of the aqqj- 
tional hydroelectric power in the Niagara 
River by private enterprise. I think tha; 
vote is consistent with their entire pyp)i, 
record in the House of Representatives ang 
occurred long before I had met either of the 
gentlemen personally and years before there 
was any civil-rights legislation before th, 
House of Representatives for consideration 
All who are familiar with the government, 
philosophy of Messrs. SMITH and Coie 
would know that I did not have to com. 
promise a single principle in which I be. 
lieve in order to enlist theid aid in support 
of my position concerning the Niagara re. 
development project. However, the Pearson 
story becomes more rdiculous when, because 
of the Schoellkopf disaster of last year ang 
because of the critical emergency of the pres. 
ent power situation in the Niagara frontier, 
I am no longer promoting my private en- 
terprise position but have this year intro- 
duced a compromise measure providing for 
the development to be made by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York and 1 
could almost state, without fear of oppo- 
sition, that neither Mr. SmirnH nor Mr. Cor- 
MER are aware of this change of circum. 
stances and of the introduction by me of 
an entirely new bill incorporating an en- 
tirely new concept for the development of 
the Niagara project. As a matter of fact, 
with but very slight differences there is no 
longer any conflict existing concerning the 
Niagara power project which has to be re- 
solved by the House of Representatives. 

It is true that I introduced and originally 
supported a year ago a civil-rights bill. It 
is also true that after further study and fur- 
ther examination of the Constitution and 
laws pertaining thereto and a further prob- 
ing of my conscience, I moved to recommit 
the bill when it was up for consideration be- 
fore the House of Representatives. But con- 
trary to Mr. Pearson’s statement, I did not 
succeed in blocking the bill. I made that 
motion on July 19, 1956, and my reasons 


‘therefore were fully set forth by me and are 


still fully set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day. I based my objections 
on the Constitution and statutory laws as I 
know and understand them. What has been 
the history of this legislation since my re- 
marks of July 19, 1956? 

1. My first objection was that the legisla- 
tion created a commission with the authority 
to subpena anyone in this country to any 
place within the country no matter how far 
distant from their home and hold them in- 
terminably at their own expense. 

The Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary by unanimous action, includ- 
ing the votes of the present authors of the 
civil-rights legislation, Representatives Crt- 
LER and KeEaTinc, of New York, voted to 
amend the bill to provide that a person 
could be subpenaed to a place only within 
the judicial district in which he resides and 
that he must be paid a witness fee and 4 
mileage allowance at the time he is served 
with a subpena. 

2. I charged that a person could be sub- 
penaed for interrogation on some loose 4l- 
legation that he was exerting unwarranted 
economic pressure on somebody. . 

The subcommittee again by unanimous ac- 
tion amended the bill to provide that ail 
allegations against someone must now be in 
writing and sworn to and the provision of 
the bill relating to unwarranted economic 
pressure and social and economic problems 
were stricken from the bill upon an amend- 
ment offered by me in full committee on the 
grounds that this was an authorization to 4 

ential commission to make investiga- 
tions into the fair-employment practices field 
which the Congress has repeatedly refused 
to authorize and because it was an encroach- 
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«, work for this commission and to be paid a 


per diem allowance. I charged that this 
was @ highly emotional issue and that no one 
would volunteer for work in this field who 
was not biased and prejudiced on one side 
or the other of the issue and that there were 
already at work in this country many volun- 
teer organizations crusading on both sides of 
the issue. 

As a result of this charge, the full com- 
mittee unanimously, including the authors 
of the legislation, accepted the amendment 
restricting the number of volunteers assict- 
ing in the work of the Commission to'15 and 
the report will include a statement that no 
more than 8 shall be from any 1 particular 
organization. 

4. On July.19, 1956, I charged that the pro- 
yision of the bill authorizing the Attorney 
General to institute an action in the name 
of an individual an individual de- 


fendant without the Attorney General even “ 


having the permission of the person in whose 
name the action was to be instituted con- 
stituted barratry in its worse form and was 
something if done by any other lawyer would 
subject him to disbarment proceedings. 

As a result of this charge, the committee 
considering the bill, not upon my motion, 
yoted to provide that the Attorney General 
could institute an action for protection of 
civil rights for the United States or in the 
name of the United States, but could not act 
as an attorney for one individual in a litiga- 
tion involving another individual. 

On July 19, 1956, I set forth two other ob- 
jections to the bill in its then present form. 
I attempted to correct one of these objections 
by an amendment which Mr. Pearson referred 
to as a “hamstringing” civil-rights amend- 
ment and which did lose bya vote of 15 to 17 
in the full Committee on the Judiciary and 
not in the Rules Committee as reported by 
Mr. Pearson. It is highly significant to me 
and I think it should be to the reading public 
of America that although Mr. Pearson pro- 
fesses to know the full details of all that 
occurred in this. executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee, he does not attempt 
to describe or explain the amendment which 
I offered and which lost by a close vote, but 
simply prefers to refer to it as a “hamstring- 
ing” civil-rights amendment. 

The amendment which I offered reads as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or of the rules of procedure of the United 
States district courts, in all cases of contempt 
arising in any under this act, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly 
with the administration of justice.’ 

Under title 18 of the United States Code, 
all persons tried in criminal contempt cases 
are entitled to a jury trial except where the 
United States is a party to the action. This 
civil-rights legislation provides for actions 
to be brought by the Attorney General 
against individuals in the name of the 
United States, .so without the amendment 
which I offered, would not be entitled 
to a jury trial. It is most noteworthy that 
when the Congréss has passed labor legis- 
islation such as the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it 
always contained provisions that even 
though the United States was a party to an 
action, the defendant in a labor dispute 
would be entitled to a jury trial. Should we 
not extend the same protection of the law 
to local police officers, school board members, 
and others as we extend to leaders and mem- 
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bers of labor unions? I am in favor of the 
protection accorded to leaders and members 
of labor unions and so I am in favor of the 
same treatment beimg accorded to all seg- 
ments of our people. What Mr. Pearson fails 
to report is that this identical amendment, 
when offered in the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, was 
supported by Senator JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, 
Democrat of Wyoming, who has and is proud 
of his record as a liberal and is reputed to 
be as his record would indicate, a staunch 
supporter of public power and an arch foe 
of the public utilities industry from whom I 
am accused by Mr. Pearson of having an 
abnormal loyalty. 

In my House floor speech of July 19, 1956, 
I also objected to the provisions of the bill 
which authorizes the Attorney General in 
instituting civil-rights actions to circum- 
vent the State courts and State administra- 
tive machinery which I believed then and 
now believe to be. a fundamental rock upon 
which our system of States rights rests. 

An attempt was made in the full Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to correct that section 
which effort I supported, although I did not 
inaugurate it. But that effort was defeated 
in committee. What Mr. Pearson fails to dis- 
close concerning the executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee on which he reports is 
that I voted against several amendments 
offered by the so-called southern bloc which 
were aimed at crippling or defeating the leg- 
ilslation. I am not now in the position nor 
have I ever been in the position of opposing 
a civil-rights bill in any form and under any 
circumstances. 

In closing, I wish to repeat what I stated 
on July 19, 1956. I believe now and have 
believed all my life in the fundamental 
proposition of civil rights. It is a funda- 
mental precept of the creed and religion in 
which I believe. In the emotion and hys- 
teria surrounding this legislation, it must be 
remembered that in this country, thank 
God, we still have a Government of laws and 
not of men. It is generally believed that 
this bill is designed and has for its purpose 
the promotion of the interests and equality 
of the colored race. But no where in this 
bill does the word “colored” appear. It re- 
fers only to minorities and all of us whether 
because of our race, our color, our creed, our 
religion or our national origin, are—stand- 
ing alone—a minority. This legislation, in 
the hands of the wrong type of commis- 
sioners or law-enforcement officers, could 
be a vehicle for the persecution of any or 
of all of us, unless the bill includes proper 
constitutional safeguards. If the day ever 
comes when it is felt expediency is more im- 
portant than constitutional law, we will 
come very close to the total destruction of 
the principles which have made our country 
the greatest and strongest in all the world. 
Since the beginning of our country, all mi- 
norities, within and because of our consti- 
tutional framework, have risen to the high- 
est standards of living of any groups any- 
where in the world. This is and will be in- 
créasingly true of the colored race, but if we 

our constitutions and our laws in 
an effort to help them now, someone else at 
another time may aiso disregard the consti- 
tution and laws of the land to destroy them. 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, may I therefore repeat that if the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the former bill 
which have been deleted by committee ac- 
tion are not restored by floor action, and if 
the amendments which I have referred to re- 
lating to jury trials and States rights are en- 
acted, I will gladly and enthusiastically 
speak for, support and vote for the legisla- 
tion. Otherwise, I would once again vote 
against the measure not because of any al- 
leged unholy alliance but because of my pro- 
found devotion to the constitutional system 
of government which I have taken an oath 
to protect and preserve. 
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Six Billionth Ton of West Virginia Coal 
Will Be Mined During April 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the sixth bil- 
lionth ton of West Virginia coal will be 
mined during this month of April 1957, 
a significant moment in the economic 
progress of the beautiful State of West 
Virginia. 

Coal is one of America’s most versatile 
and precious minerals. It made possible 
the tremendous industrial revolution of 
our country in the past half century. 
Without this most basic fuel—the 
United States would still be the agrarian 
Nation of Thomas Jefferson’s time—a 
nation of small farmers and a limited 
national economy. Our tremendous 
production and consumption of electric 
power—the network of rails transvers- 
ing the country from ocean to ocean— 
the development of our great manufac- 
turing centers—our industrial might— 
came about because of the availability 
and production of coal. Without this 
miracle mineral America could not have 
successfully defended our way of life 
through our recent World Wars. 

Coal is West Virginia’s principal in- 
dustry and the keystone of our State's 
economy. 

Especially is the mining of the sixth 
billionth ton of West Virginia coal sig- 
nificant when we realize that West Vir- 
ginia still has recoverable deposits of 
over 52 billion tons. 

Coal was first found in the West Vir- 
ginia section of the Appalachian Basin 
in 1750. Just 50 years later, in 1800, 
a few commercial mines commenced 
production in Brooke and Monongalia 
Counties in northern West Virginia. 

In 1863, the historic year in which 
West Virginia became the 35th State of 
the Union, West Virginia for the first 
time produced one-quarter million tons 
of bituminous coal annually. With the 
closing of the Civil War, West Virginia’s 
coal production rose rapidly, and by 
1869 our annual production first ex- 
ceeded 1 million tons. Following World 
War I, in the year 1923, West Virginia’s 
annual production exceeded 100 million 
tons. 

There are workable seams of coal 
found in 49 of West Virginia’s 55 coun- 
ties which include 37 counties with mines 
‘that are currently in production. In 
1931, West Virginia became the Nation’s 
chief producer of bituminous coal and 
has retained this distinction ever since. 
With our remaining recoverable deposits 
exceeding 52 billion tons—West Virginia 
will retain this leadership. 

It is interesting to note that West Vir- 
ginia will produce approximately 30 per- 
cent of the 516 million tons estimated to 
be produced in United States coal mines 
this year. 

Tt is with a feeling of pardonable pride 
that I have the honor to represent the 
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Fifth District of West Virginia, the Na- 
tion’s second largest coal-producing con- 
gressional district, which is currently 
mining nearly one-third of West Vir- 
ginia’s total annual output. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is entirely fitting 
to pause these few moments—to pay 
tribute and give justly due credit to the 
coal operator and the coal miner, who 
join together—each dependent upon the 
other—to accomplish this remarkable 
feat. Appropriate recognition goes also 
to the investor, the railroads, railroad 
labor, and our shipping industry, who 
make it possible to deliver this miracle 
mineral to its worldwide markets. I am 
proud, too, to recognize the manufac- 
turers and distributors of modern mining 
machinery who are bringing this im- 
portant medium of automation to the 
mining communities. It is a source of 
gratification that so many in this im- 
portant industry are centering their 
activities in my home city of Bluefield. 

I am pleased also to have this oppor- 
tunity to salute the electric utilities, cok- 
ing coal, steel and rolling mills, railroads, 
cement mills, and other industrial con- 
sumers of coal. 

In this atomic age our Nation’s de- 
mands will be for more and more elec- 
tric power, more steel, aluminum, chemi- 
cal products, and cement. This can only 
mean a demand for more and more coal. 
In addition, more and more people daily 
demand greater quantities of coal’s es- 
sential byproducts such as: aspirin, vita- 
mins, ammonia, sulphur drugs, baking 
powder, perfume, lipstick, nylons, dye, 
detergents, phonograph records, film, 
plastics of all kinds, linoleum, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic gasoline, TNT, and 
many others. Those responsible for 
these byproducts are to be justly recog- 
nized. 

I feel it my duty to highly commend 
the members and the staff of the Coal 
Research Committee of the House of 
Representatives for the dedicated man- 
ner in which they have been engaged in 
their extremely important work. I have 
full confidence that the final result of 
their labor will be of substantial benefit 
to the coal industry, as well as to every 
American citizen. Every American every 
day is dependent upon coal. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
work with all of those engaged in this 
basic industry. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, April 1957 is an im- 
portant month in the life of every Ameri- 
can citizen as we look to the future with 
full confidence. 


We Can’t Give Freedom to Anyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Rock Hill ‘S. C.) 
Evening Herald of March 26, 1957: 
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We Can’t Give Freepom To ANYONE 


One of the weaknesses of Americans is that 
we're so sold on democracy, independence, 
and the “American way of life” that we 
want everyone else to have these things in 
exactly the form we have them. . 

We fail to realize that our Western ideas 
may be meaningless to people who have 
lived a completely different way of life for 
centuries. 

We fail to realize how many things are 
necessary to make independent democratic 
statehood work. 

Before peovle can handle independence 
and a democratic form of government, they 
must have unity. They must have a reason- 
ably high level of education. They must 
have understanding of the meaning and re- 
sponsibility of freedom. Before people can 
develop a stable, democratic form of gov- 
ernment they must have a sound, prosper- 
ous economy that will produce the national 
wealth a nation must have to pay its op- 
erating costs. 

Freedom, democracy, and a sound economy 
eannot be given to any group of people. 
These things must be achieved. 

Libya, in northern Africa, is a prize ex- 
ample of a country given independent state- 
hood and a democratic form of government 
without the tools to make statehood and 
democracy work. The former Italian colony 
was set up as a free nation under the guid- 
ance of the United Nations. The United 
States was one of the main backers of the 
move. 

Libya’s constitution and government is 
supposed to serve an Arab nation of tradi- 
tional wanderers. Most of these people can- 
not read or write. For centuries these people 
have been governed by simple community 
processes. There is little fee of national 
unity. There is no sound economy to pro- 
vide the national income and the tax reve- 
nue needed to support the government. 

How long Libya can keep its independence 
without the tools a free nation must use re- 
mains to be seen. 

These are things to think about as we try 
to bestow freedom and democracy upon 
undeveloped countries in other parts of the 
world. ‘There is such a thing as trying to 
go too fast. 


Imports of Foreign Shovels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker; the upper 
strata of the export-import interests go 
the limit to justify further reduction of 
tariffs on hundreds of commodities pro- 
duced by well-established manufacturers 
who, for the most part, employ especially 
skilled labor. 

The following letter is typical of com- 
plaints from my district from those who 
are gradually being destroyed by com- 
petitive low-labor-cost finished products 
imported under low-tariff provisions: 

Deak CONGRESSMAN NEAL: I am writing in 
regard to the importation of foreign shovels, 
particularly from West Germany and Japan. 
These shovels are being laid down in the 
United States at prices approximately two- 
thirds of the lowest price shovel which 
American manufacturers can offer. The 
trend is definitely increasing and is affecting 
our employment here in Parkersburg. We 
employ approximately 850 persons, and I am 
positive that this employment will be re- 
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duced if the importation of foreign shove). 
is not reduced. a 

As you may know, the import duty on fo;. 
eign shovels was 30 percent just a few Years 
ago but has gradually been reduced to oni, 
7% percent. If the duty were Testoreq 
somewhere near its former level, these for. 
eign shovels made with cheap labor ang jp. 
ferior materials could not so successfully 
compete with the American product. 

Both management and labor in our com. 
pany are extremely worried about this prog. 
pect as we have definite proof here in Par,. 
ersburg of what foreign competition diq t, 
the glass marble business. 


The Dutch Side of the Airline 
Expansion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the magazine Knickerbocker, 
which states the Dutch side of the con- 
troversy which has arisen because of the 
request of the KLM Airline for an ex- 
tension of their services in the United 
States. 

Without taking sides in the issue, I 
should like to state that I have in my 
State many proud descendants of the 
people of the Netherlands, and therefore 
I ask that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


THe Dutch SME OF THE AIRLINE EXPANSION 
Pzockam Has Nor Been HeEarp 


Netherlands purchases in the United States 
exceed American purchases in the Nether- 
lands by about $300 million a year. Unless 
KLM is granted some expansion of its routes 
in the dollar area, the strain on Holland's 
economy will be too severe to enable it to 
perform as a customer of American goods 
and as a close partner of the United States 
in international obligations, to the extent 
American businessmen and Washington an- 
ticipate. This is a matter of simple arith- 
metic instead of emotion. 

The Netherland Government is at present 
attempting to obtain landing facilities and 
commercial rights for KLM in Houston and 
Les-Angeles. During the postwar years few 
issues .between the United States and the 
Netherlands have given more reason for con- 
cern to Dutch public opinion. Since the 
days of empires have passed, international 
trade has become more than ever before 
the lifeblood of countries like the Nether- 
lands. The United States has encouraged 
and even pressed for this development. 

American circles concede that granting 
KLM landing rights in Houston and Los 
Angles would not hurt American airline 
interésts to any significant degree. But for 
Holland such landing  rights—already 
granted to other countries here—have an 
immediate bearing on Holland’s future as 4 
commercial nation, 

Americans are quite unaware of the deep 
concern this issue has caused among the 
Dutch people. 

Here are the key points of the Nether- 
land’s case: 
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1. For the Netherlands, international avia- 
tion is a matter of far greater consequence 
than merely the successful operation of the 
national airline KLM. To Holland's econ- 
omy, its main airport, Schiphol, is on a 
par with the nation’s great harbors of Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. It is quite un- 
thinkable that the United States Govern- 
ment would, for instance, prevent seagoing 
vessels carrying the Netherlands flag from 
entering the port of San Francisco. Can 
landing rights for the Dutch flag carrier 
KLM in Los Angeles then be refused? 

2. Despite the considerable increase in 
productivity and the resulting rise of Neth- 
erlands exports, the nation’s trade balance 
(the difference between its imports and ex- 
ports) reflects a great deficit. On the pay- 
ments balance, this deficit is largely offset 
py Holland’s so-called invisible exports, 
which include all such services as sea and 
air transportation and tourism. Thus, the 
refusal to let the Netherlands flag carrier 
do what comes naturally, that is, spread its 
wings and develop according to the tra-- 
ditional Dutch thesis of navigare necesse 
est, would constitute a direct threat against 
the economic condition of the Netherlands. 


3. The thesis. that New York should be’ 


the terminal point of westbound transatlan- 
tic flights is rapidly proving outdated. Air 
France, Lufthansa, Scandinavian Airlines, 
British Overseas Airways, Italian Airlines, 
and other companies have already received 
the right to establish transatlantic termi- 
nals at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles. The introduction of 
jet aircraft will confirm and accelerate that 
trend. Direct flights to Western Europe 
from the west coast or the Southwest will be 
demanded by the public. Some foreign air- 
lines have already been granted commercial 
rights in these areas. 

On the other hand, Schiphol is an obvi- 
ous terminal for long-range flights in the 
approaching jet age. KLM’s equipment 
policy clearly reflects this awareness. The 
company is the first in Europe to receive de- 
liveries of Lockheed’s prop-jet Electra, which 
in the decade to come is to be operated on 
the inter-European feeder routes connecting 
with long-range all-jet services. 

The trend toward use of western airports 
is intercepting traffic which historically has 
moved through New York. The major for- 
eign carriers have established traffic rights 
in the big population centers of the West 
and Midwest. In denying KLM landing 
rights outside of New York, the United States 
would in effect prevent the airline from 
maintaining its position in international air 


4. Projections as to actual volume of pas- 
sengers to be carried between these points 
and Amsterdam leave no doubt that these 
air links will be economically profitable. 

5. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the Netherlands airline, tradition- 
ally, is playing a larger role among its com- 
petitors than the size of its national] terri- 
tory would indicate. This is accurately re- 
flected, for instance, in typical figures for 
transatlantic flights based on this past 
summer, 

Official es for a typical week of the 
past summer, the week ending June 21, for 
instance, show a total of transatlantic 
flights completed in either direction. In 
this “average week” the traffic was divided as 
follows: xe 

Pan American: 160 flights or about 33.5 


TWA: 100 flights, or about 21 percent. 

: 45 flights, or about 9.5 percent. 
: 40 flights, or about 8.5 percent. 
BOAC: 35 flights, or about 7.3 percent. 
Air France: 32 flights, or about 6.8 percent. 
Lufthansa: 22 flights, or about 4.7 percent. 
Sabena: 18 flights, or about 3.7 percent. 
Swissair: 16 flights, or about 3.3 percent. 
The two American carriers accounted for 
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a little more-than 54 percent of all flights. 
The European carriers divided the rest of the 
traffic, but KLM originated more flights on 
this route than any of the other European 
carriers. 

6. This greater efficiency (and conse- 
quently higher profit) helps explain why 
KLM remains in business without direct 
Netherlands Government subsidy or indirect 
subsidies in the form of mail contracts. 

Also KLM has been able to pay its stock- 
holders an annual dividend since 1953. 
Against this, the American taxpayer has been 
supporting Pan American Airways’ opera- 
tions to the tune of $248 miilion in the 
period 1951-56. 

AND A GOOD CUSTOMER, TOO 


7. KLM is the biggest foreign customer of 
the American aircraft industry, having 
placed some $230 million worth of orders 
in the postwar period, including the order 
for the delivery of eight Douglas DC-8 jets, 
and an equal number of Lockheed Electra 
turboprop planes. These facts speak for 
themselves. However, KLM would not have 
purchased this equipment if its management 
was not certain of getting a maximum re- 
turn on their capital by placing these pur- 
chases in the United States. 

Such facts, rarely published in the United 
States, materiallly contribute to reducing 
the reciprocity issue to its proper place in 
the scheme of things. True, none of the 
overseas airports on which landing facilities 
can be granted by the Netherlands equals 
Schiphol in commercial importance. But 
some of them offer, and may increasingly 
develop, major strategic or touristic advan- 
tages. 

Many people in the United States as well 
as in Holland hope that the Netherlands, 
with its spotless war and peace record as 
an American ally, will not be totally denied 
what, in the face of much less impressive 
records, others have already received. 





Passing the Budget-Cutting Buck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Winnsboro 
(Ss. C.) News and Herald of March 28, 
1957: 

PASSING THE BuDGET-CUTTING BucK 


Congress has attempted to pass the buck— 
in the budget-cutting field—to President 
Eisenhower, but the President has handed 
it back to Congress. It all started, of course, 
when President Eisenhower proposed a $71- 
billion budget for the 12 months starting 
July 1. 

This total was so high that even the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, could hardly swallow the pill 
and criticized the budget even though he 
was a top member of the administration 
proposing it. 

Humphrey was pulled into line, so to speak, 
in the next few days, and he has since re- 
fused to say where the budget could be cut. 

is convinced that it should be cut, 
although hesitant to do the whacking. But 
Congress will have to do it if it is done. 

In order to put the President on the spot, 
the House recently passed a resolution call- 
ing on the President to tell it where the 
budget should be trimmed. 





This was ridicu- 
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lous, In more ways than one, because the 
President had already proposed the budget, 
and he couldn’t be expected to criticize it. 

As expected, Mr. Eisenhower said that it 
was up to Congress to reduce the total, and 
he was ready for them to go ahead and cut 
it, if they could. He even said he would be 
just as helpful as he could. 

This leaves Congress where it was in Jan- 
uary, after the budget had been presented. 
The intervening resolutions and statements 
have been mostly political byplay, which is 
accomplishing nothing, but which is produc- 
ing headlines and little else. It is the busi- 
ness of Congress to appropriate money and 
to levy taxes to acquire that money. It is 
also up to Congress to cut the budget, if it 
needs to be reduced. Therefore, Congress 
should go ahead and curtail and stop asking 
the President te do its job. 

Meantime, taxes remain at a record high 
and April 15 is approaching apace. Where 
will it all end? 





Address by Hon. Hubert Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, to New Jersey Gasoline 
Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered before a group of New 
Jersey gasoline dealers on December 13, 
1956, at Haddon Heights, N. J., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recgrp, 
as follows: 

An ApprEss By SENATOR HuBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE A GROUP OF NEW JERSEY GASOLINE 
DEALERS, HaDpon HEIGHTS, N. J., DECEMBER 
13, 1956 
It is certainly a pleasure to be here with 

you tonight in jhe famous Cherry Hill Inn, 
enjoying your hospitality and being warmed 
by your kind words of friendship. While 
speaking with many of you individually this 
evening, it occurred to me that as a group 
you seem more relaxed and happier than 
when we last met. Perhaps one reason for 
this change is because most, if not all, of 
you are aware of the progress you have made 
as businessmen in the past year. And that 
real progress has been made, no one can 
deny. 

Because the past often illuminates the 
present, please bear with me if I stir some 
unpleasant memories by saying that I found 
gasoline retailers during the war to be gen- 
erally dispirited and quite apprehensive of 
their future. It seemed as though an atmos- 
phere of gloom and doom had pervaded their 
ranks. And smali reason why. I remember 
dealer witnesses testifying how they had 
been drawn unwillingly into the horrors of 
the price conflict and how, once involved, 
they were powerless to free themselves. I 
recall their describing how the war was deny- 
ing them a livelihood, was draining away 
their savings, and, in too many instances, 
was costing them their businesses. I remem- 
ber, too, the moving testimony of dealers’ 
wives, like Mrs. Helen Beehler and Mrs. Marie 
Hoffman, who told of the hardship and pri- 
vation that the war had brought to their 
families. 

In looking back to the price war period, I 
am coninced that it was the unhappiness so 
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prevalent among dealers that most influenced 
my determination to search out a solution. 
I know that only a situation of near-cata- 
strophic proportions could reduce the usu- 
ally effervescent small-business man to such 
a depressed state. All of my life, I have 
known and associated with small-business 
men. As you know, my father was a drug- 
gist in a small South Dakota town and I 
worked closely with him for many years. f 
have learned that the key to the success of 
the small-business man everywhere is his 
indomitable will, his hope and confidence in 
himself, and his rare talent for finding hap- 
piness under even the most trying of cir- 
cumstances. When these qualities cannot 
be found in small-business men, help is 
needed in the worst way. And I am the kind 
of fellow who will see that help is given, 
even if it means investigating a gasoline 
price war. 

While the investigation of the New Jersey 
gasoline price war was designed primarily 
to relieve your particular competitive prob- 
lems, it also had a secondary purpose which 
must not be overlooked. This was that the 
principles by which competitive problems 
were to be resolved in New Jersey should 
serve as well to relieve distress among dealers 
in other marketing areas. After all, it was 
argued, only a variance im degree distin- 
guished the severity of problems confronting 
New Jersey dealers from those experienced 
by your fellow workers in other parts of the 
country. Surely, a study of a market where 
dealers’ problems were most pronounced 
would produce salutary effects in other areas 
as well. 

The extensive public hearings which were 
held demonstrated to my. satisfication that 
the major oil companies operating in New 
Jersey could bring the predatory and ruinous 
price war to an abrupt halt if they wanted 
to hard enough. Shortly after the close of 
the hearings, the price war was ended, 
seemingly because the major suppliers 
wanted to hard enough. Whatever the rea- 
son, with the advent of fair trade competi- 
tion, the ruthless and irresponsible price war 
thag had prevailed in the market waned and 
soon was no more than a dreadful memory 
for those thousands of dealers who had en- 
dured its hardships. 

As you know, my keen interest in the 
well-being of gasoline dealers in New Jersey 
has not faded away with the adoption of 
fair trade competition. It has become my 
habit, to keep abreast of Gevelopments in 
this market by reading your letters and by 
occasionally talking with some of you by 
long-distance telephone. Only a month ago, 
I sent the counsel of my subcommittee up 
here to conduct an on-the-spot survey of 
post-price-war conditions. : 

At the present time, my information is 
that fair trade competition is working suc- 
cessfully in your State. It appears that 
dealers are working hard and making modest 
profits, that unethical practices have largely 
been eliminated, and that the motoring 
public is generally pleased with the rare 
combination which it is receiving of quality 
products, excellent service, and reasonable 
prices. Incidentally, gasoline prices in New 
Jersey are the lowest on the eastern sea- 
board. 

I have also learned that fair trade is being 
practiced in a number of other Eastern 
States. The system is now found in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania. Except for one major sup- 
plier fair trading in California, the system is 
not being used in any other part of the 
United States, although in several Midwest- 
ern States, another form of resale price 
maintenance called suggested pricing has 
been adopted. It should be mentioned that 
suggested pricing is not expressly protected 
by Federal legislation and, therefore, involves 
serious antitrust problems, including price- 
fixing. In the spread of fair trade competi- 
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tion and even in the use of suggested pricing, 
there is a strong suggestion that at long last 
the major suppliers are definitely concerned 
over dealers’ problems and are trying to re- 
solve them in their fashion. . 
Now that fair trade is well-established in 
New Jersey, it may be that you would like 
to hear my views on the system. In my 
judgment, fair trade is a specialized competi- 
tive system offering great practical benefits 
to qualified manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and the consuming public alike. 
The system assures the manufacturer of a 
stable market for his product. But it does 
not give him an unfair advantage or a mo- 
nopoly because, even with the protection of 
fair trade legislation, he is obliged to com- 
pete successfully with other manufacturers 
of the same or similar products. Should he 
fail to maintain the quality of his product 
or if he sets the price too high, he loses out 
to competitors, fair trade notwithstanding. 
However, fair trade does protect his product 
from possible destruction as a result of loss- 
leader selling and irresponsible price-cutting. 
Fair trade benefits the retailer by placing 
him on an equal footing with all other re- 
tailers of the same branded or trade-marked 


profit is fixed to yield him a fair return and 
he is protected against destructive competi- 
tion from others who might be disposed 
toward the vice of predatory price cutting 

The benefits of fair trade to wholesalers are 
remarkably similar to those received by 
retailers. 

The consumer, too, benefits from fair trade 
in a number of ways. He knows that the 
fair traded product may be purchased at a 
standsrd price wherever he goes to buy it. 
Pair trade eliminates the necessity for shop- 
ping around. He knows that the price is 
reasonable. By the very nature of fair trade 
laws, a price-fixed ct cannot survive in 
the market place unless it competes success- 
fully with similar items produced by other 
manufacturers. Fair trade also assures a 
consumer that an ou! will 
remain on the market. It will not be lost 
to the consumer through destructive price 
tactics. 

That fair trade competition is basically 
sound in policy o_o is evidenced by 
its 25 years of suc operation in the 
Nation's market places. In this, the Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary year of fair trade, the 
system remains strong and vigorous despite 
the disquieting setbacks it has received re- 
cently in a few State courts. The important 
fact is that the majority of State courts have 
consistently upheld the legal basis of fair 
trade. Moreover, it is heartening to note 
the record of the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts in generally striking 
down attempts to destroy fair trade. And 
certainly not to be in this con- 
nection is the high favor in which fair trade 
is held in both Houses’of Congress. As a 


likelihood that Congress would ever take 
such ill-advised action. 

As you may be aware, it has become fash- 
ionable in certain circles nowadays to dis- 
parage fair-trade competition. I do not 
refer to those opponents of fair trade who 
are honestly and sincerely motivated by 
their own estimates of the system. Though 
disagreeing with such critics, I still. respect 
their opinions and feel that debate with 
them can be constructive. targets here 
are the professional critics of trade and 
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actions of the former group and amuseq 
by those of the latter. 

It is my opinion that the arguments of 
@ person who is paid to hold a certain pogj- 
tion are worthless. That person says what 
he does because it is financially remuneratiy, 
for him. to.do so and not because he has stug_ 
ied the problem and arrived at a judgment op 
the merits. As a practical matter, such g 
person probably does more of a disservice t, 
himself than to the cause of fair trade. at 
any rate, he is a man of slight influence op 
the future of fair trade, despite his noise 
and windmilling tactics. 

For. those who think that ridicule of fa), 
trade is a parlor game, I have a suggestion 
or two to make. First, they could set up 
a@ small business and get first hand expe. 
rience of the injurious effects of loss-leaq. 
er selling and other predatory pricing prac. 
tices. Another suggestion would be for 
them to seek out the views of small-busj- 
hess men on the advantages of fair-trade 
competition. They will find that the smal). 
business men who are in the best position to 
know the merits of fair trade and the haz. 
ards of unrestricted price competition en. 
thusiastically endorse fair trade. But even 
if the parlor game crowd remains uncon- 
yinced after following such suggestions, their 
voices. like those of the professional op. 
ponents, will not constitute a threat to 
the continuation of fair trade. 

This is not to suggest, hewever, that the 
future of fair-trade competition in gasoline 
marketing will be uneventful. As a matter 
ef tact, there are unmistakeable signs that 
such will not be the case. You have heard 
or read of what is happening to fair trade in 
the Boston Federal courts. There, 2 antitrust 
suits are involved, 1 a criminal proceeding by 
the t of Justice against Socony- 
Mobil, the other a suit by Esso Standard seek- 
ing injunctive relief against a price-cutting 
marketer named Secatore’s Inc. Both cases 
raise substantial fair trade questions. 
Briefly, I will examine what I feel are the 
significant aspects of each case. 

In the Socony Mobil case, it was alleged 
by the Department of Justice that the major 

had fixed the gasoline prices charged 
by some of its dealers. At first blush, there- 
fore, the case would seem to be a routine 
action under the Sherman Act. What dis- 
tinguishes the case, however, is the defense 
raised by Socony Mobil to the indictment. 
On a motion to dismiss, the oil company 
argued that its price-fixing agreements with 
dealers were, in effect, fair-trade contracts 
and, therefore, immune from Sherman Act 
prosecution. Most interesting in this re- 
spect is that the Socony-Mobil Co. appar- 
ently had no written fair-trade contract 
with any of its dealers at the time the 
alleged offense was committed, nor had it 
made any public announcement of its adop- 
tion of fair trade. Thus, it would appear 
that Socony Mobil is advancing a most novel 
theory—that a fair-trade contract may be 
oral in character and need not be publicly 
announced or in fact even made known to 
the dealers who would be bound by it. 

As this case is now pending in Court, I 
feel obliged to limit my remarks on its 
issues, All I will say is that a fair-trading 
seller should be proud to have the fact pub- 
licized and should be prepared to show 
documentary evidence of his fair-trade 
program. 

Another important feature of this case is 
that the fair-trade argument of Socony- 
Mobile has afforded the Department of Jus- 
tice an opportunity to reveal its traditional 
bias toward fair-trade competition in the 
brief which it filed with the Court. Not 
only has the Department in its brief joined 
issue with Socony Mobil on the subject of 
oral fair-trade contracts but, it has 2/50 
availed itself of a chance +6 argue that 
gasoline is not a product which can be law- 
fully fair traded. 
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whether or not these fundamental issues 
concerning fair trade will be fully resolved 
in the Socony Mobil case remains to be seen. 
But since they have been raised, it is to 
pe hoped that Socony-Mobil’s defense of 
fair-trade principles will be spirited and 
vigorous. the price-fixing charges, 
however, the oil company is on its own. 

The injunctive proceeding by Esso Stand- 
ard against Secatore’s is equally of interest 
to gasoline dealers. In that case, Secatore’s 
a large Boston gasoline retailer, successfully 
defended against Esso’s enforcement action 
by arguing that Esso could not lawfully fair 
trade its products so long as it was compet- 
ing directly with its dealers. The theory 
underlying this defense is that the fair-trade 
law of usetts prohibits the use of 
fair-trade contracts between competing sell- 
ers. In its decisions, the Court held that 
Esso was competing directly with Secatore’s 
for consumer accounts and, therefore, could 
not lawfully make or enforce fair-trade con- 
tracts in Massachusetts. Accordingly, the 
Court dismissed Esso’s application for 
injunction. 

This case should not be especially dis- 
turbing to you dealers dependent upon fair 
trade. After all, the rule in the case merely 
follows the precedent established by the Su- 
preme Court in the McKesson and Robbins 
case. There, the court held that, where di- 
rect competition exists between 2 sellers, 
even though 1 may also be a customer 
of the other, it is unlawful for them to enter 
into a fair-trade contract. In other words, 
the Supreme Court said that you cannot run 
with the hare and hold with the hounds. 
Either fair trade properly or abandon it! 
Surely no one can reasonably disagree wfth 
the soundness of such a position. 

Henceforth in the case of every fair trad- 
ing major oil company, there will be an im- 

t issue of fact presented: Is or is not 
the seller competing directly at any mar- 
keting level with his dealers? Should it be 
found that he is, the supplier must then 
address himself to choosing between fair 
trade and competition with his dealers. In 
his answer to that question will be con- 
siderable evidence concerning the rnajor 
supplier’s true feeling toward his dealers. 

At this point, I feel it appropriate to re- 
mind you that the Senate Small Business 
Committee cautioned in its report on the 
New Jersey price war that fair trade was 
not a panacea for all of the competitive 
problems besetting gasoline dealers. “Fair 
trade competition in New Jersey it was 
emphasized, is ending only the price war; 
it is not eliminating the competitive condi- 
tions which produced it nor the marketing 
practices which prolonged it. Basic com- 
petitive problems stemming from the tre- 
mendous disparity in economic power exist- 
ing between the major suppliers and gasoline 

retailers remain unresolved and are as 
threatening now as before the introduction 
of fair-trade competition.” 

In the light of these considerations, I 
strongly urge you to support the resolution 
which I have introduced in the Senate calling 
for a comprehensive investigation of com- 
petitive conditions in the oil industry. It 
seems to me that only through such an in- 
tensive will Congress ever gain the 
information necessary for an informed judg- 
ment the desirability of di- 
vorcement legislation. You may be assured 
that I intend to press in the next session of 
Congress for early action on this resolution. 
Already, backing for the measure 
has been received from many dealers’ asso- 
te To insure success, however, the 
un support of dealers’ organizations 
throughout the country is needed. 

Another legislative matter that warrants 
speedy action next year is the “Equality of 
Opportunity” bill. That measure, as you 
know, is: to prevent the use of dis- 
criminatory pricing practices that tend to 


. 
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create monopoly. Enactment of the bill will 
be of especial help to gasoline retailers who 
are so often the victim of serious price dis- 
criminations. In view of the opposition 
which is now being organized against this 
measure by the major suppliers, your sup- 
port of it is indeed vital. : 

Now for a few words of advice in con- 
clusion. Be sure to ask your supplier for a 
fair-trade contract if you have not already 
signed one. Active participants in and not 
passive supporters of fair trade are needed 
to make the system truly effective. Then, 
become informed and articulate spokesmen 
for the advantages of fair-trade competition. 
Discuss these benefits with your fellow deal- 
ers and with your friends whenever an op- 
portunity is presented. In particular, talk 
to your labor-union friends about how fair 
trade means quality products at reasonable 
prices, enabling manufacturer and marketer 
to pay fair wages. And, do not forget to let 
yours views on fair trade be made known 
to your elected representatives at local, State, 
and Federal levels, 

Remember always that you have great 
responsibilities under fair-trade competi- 
tion. You must insure that the consumer 
patronizing your service station receives full 
value for every dollar spent. Service and 
courtesy must not be neglected. Most im- 
portantly, your business must be operated 
efficiently and with integrity. 


Live up to your responsibilities and fair 
trade will long serve you well. I can assure 
you that Congress and the antitrust agencies 
will not allow the major oil companies to use 
the system selfishly. We must, however, 
be on guard against unwarranted price in- 
creases by the major oil companies, under 
the guise of pressures from the international 
situation. The Suez Canal crisis must not 
be used to justify profiteering or price goug- 
ing. A fair price and fair profit are always, 
in the long run, jeopardized by selfish ex- 
ploitation in times of crisis. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Camden, S. C., 
News of March 28, 1957: 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Congress is now being urged to provide 
Federal aid for public schools—both elemen- 
tary and secendary schools. Tomorrow it 
will be Federal aid for colleges and universi- 
ties; in fact, the movement has already 
started. : 

We wonder if the people who are urging 
this aid realize that the only money the Fed- 
eral Government has is that which it must 
first take away from the citizens of the States 
on taxation. The Federal Government has 
not one cent of its own. 

There is not a State in the Union but which 
can support its schools. The Intergovern- 
mental Commission on Education said in a 
report: 

“We have been unable to find a State that 
is economically unable to support an ade- 
quate school system.” 

To those who are urging Federal aid we 
would suggest that they read this statement 
from Dean Clarence Manion: 
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“In the Communist manifesto Karl Marx 
made control of public education 1 of the 
10 commandments of communism. Crypto- 
Communists, fellow travelers, and left wing 
progressives in the field of education have 
kept their sights fixed upon this objective 
ever since. Twenty-five years ago a group of 
the American Historical Society, and financed 
with more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars from the Carnegie and other founda- 
tions, went into a long learned huddle and 
finally came out with a 15-volume report. In 
their findings they declared that our form of 
Government was a failure and should give 
way to a collectivized society, wherein the 
individual should be made to surrender his 
liberty in the interest of group welfare. They 
determined that only the schools of the 
country could bring about this revolutionary 
change in our American system, and that it 
was the duty of every educator to see that 
the schools did so.” 





Woodlawn Finds a Way To Make Democ- 
racy Work at Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Woodlawn is a community in the heart 
of the district that I have the honor 
to represent. It is an old and a beautiful 
community in the south shore region of 
Chicago, with 63d Street the principal 
east-west highway. Until recent years 
it was an all-white community, or nearly 
so. Today perhaps a. majority of its 
residents are of the Negro race and its 
representative in the city council of 
Chicago is of that race, a very able and 
highly respected alderman, the Honor- 
able Sidney Jones, Jr. 

The story of how Woodlawn is meet- 
ing and conquering its problems should 
be an inspiration to the other urban 
communities. It also should prove in- 
teresting and illuminating to my col- 
leagues from other sections of the coun- 
try, especially those from the rural dis- 
tricts. I am sure that if the Members 
from other districts better understood 
the problems of the urban north, east 
and west we would receive a larger meas- 
ure of cooperation. 

The story of Woodlawn is one of de- 
mocracy working at grassroots. It fur- 
nishes proof that when neighbors are 
encouraged and given the facilities to 
join together in the attainment of that 
which is of common interest, the better- 
ment of the neighborhood in which they 
live, they will find the right answers to 
all the problems, big and little, of com- 
munity living together. In Woodlawn 
it is being brought home to the people, 
not by preachement but by practice and 
example, that the test of being a desir- 
able neighbor is in doing those things 
that contribute to neighborhood welfare 
and in refraining from doing those 
things that are outright harmful or are 
annoying and irritating to other neigh- 
bors. 

WORK THROUGH BLOCK CLUBS 

Punctioning through the United Wood- 
lawn Conference, in every block in Wood- 
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lawn is a block club. Residents of the 
block are all encouraged to attend meet- 
ings of the block club. They sit down 
as members of a family discussing family 
matters. Some neighbor has been toot- 
ing a horn at late hours, when especially 
the children in the block are asleep. 
Some of his neighbors volunteer to invite 
him to the next block meeting. No scold- 
ing, just an invitation to join with the 
team in the race with other block teams 
for the distinction of having the best 
block. Some neighbor, carelessly and 
perhaps inadvertently, has been throwing 
waste on the street or in the yard. Again 
no scolding, no striking a pose and tell- 
ing someone else what you think he 
should do, just a friendly invitation to 
join the team to make his block the 
cieanest and best block in the city. On 
matters that affect the block, the block 
club keeps in constant touch with the 
police and fire captains, the ward super- 
intendent, the alderman, and city offi- 
cials charged with enforcement of ordi- 
nance requirements. If he has a griev- 
ance or a suggestion, the resident of the 
block has only to present it at a meeting 
of the block club and if in the judgment 
of his neighbors it has merit he is assured 
of block support and action. 
MANY SHARE IN THE CREDIT 


Woodlawn is making giant Strides as a 
successful integrated community, an ac- 
complishment in which many share. 
The Woodlawn Booster, an excellent 
community newspaper, has been of great 
help. Clarence Beutel, president of the 
largest bank, has pursued a far-visioned 
policy of keeping open the credit lines for 
all legitimate needs in a changing com- 
munity, facing and conquering many 
problems and with a future bursting with 
promise with the development of the Cal- 
Sag Waterway. The businessmen, the 
Boys’ Club, the YMCA, the churches, and 
the schools all are doing their tremen- 
dous share. The Sixth Ward Regular 
Democratic organization, of which Com- 
mitteeman Robert Miller is the head, 
maintains large headquarters, open the 
year around for the accommodation of 
residents of the ward who have problems 
they wish to take up with their alderman, 
State representatives, or Congressman. 
When I am in Washington, which is as in 
the case of my colleagues necessarily 
pretty constant, my able Chicago con- 
gressional aid, Russell De Bow, most effi- 
eiently fills in for me. I should add that 
this service of the sixth ward organiza- 
tion in bringing the people in close touch 
with their representatives in city, State, 
and National Governments is strictly 
nonpolitical except by the rule that good 
service is good politics. 

DEMOCRACY AT GRASSROOTS 


T cannot give too much credit to the 


United Woodlawn Conference and the. 


block clubs. I am never so thrilled as 
when I drop in at one of the block meet- 
ings, a witness at the ringside to democ- 
racy functioning at grassroots. I leave 
heartened and confident that here, where 
neighbors gather as family members at 
the fireside to plan for family welfare, 
has been founded at grassroots level an 
institution that assures the permanency 
of our democracy and the attainment of 
our goal of a real brotherhood. 
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Esther Davis is president of the United 
Woodlawn Conference. The first vice 
president is Theodore F. Crawley; the 
second vice president, Moses M. Shaw; 
the secretary, Mrs. Paul Rasmussen; the 
treasurer, Joseph Wahala; and the exec- 
utive director, Mrs. Ruth C. Porter. 
They and the devoted block captains 
have the deep appreciation of the entire 
Woodlawn community. I am humbly 
proud to be their Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the memorandum that 
the United Woodlawn Conference pre- 
sented to Mayor Richard J. Daley at its 
conference with the chief executive of 
Chicago on March 6, 1957. This illus- 
trates the way the block-club concept 
carries through from the discussions of 
neighbors at block meetings to presenta- 
tion of their suggestions to the highest 
Iecal authority.. I am sure that this will 
prove of interest and of value to other 
communities. 

The memorandum was given Mayor 
Daley by a delegation of 12. The mayor 
called Building Commissioner Ramsey 
into the meeting, which lasted over an 
hour, with immediate results in the ex- 
tention of inspection of housing-code 
violations and progress in other areas 
requiring study and planning. Press, 
radio, and TV gave coverage. 

MEMORANDUM TO THE MAYOR 


The memorandum follows: 
Marcu 6, 1957. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: His Honor, The Mayor of Chicago, 
From: United Woodlawn Conference. 

We submit this memorandum for the 
mayor’s convenience as a summary of the 
thinking of our organization on ways in 
which his good office can help us, and, we 
hope, other communities like Woodlawn in 
our city, to cope with the mounting prob- 
lems of inadequate and unsafe housing. 
ON ENFORCEMENT OF THE NEW HOUSING CODE 


We commend the Mayor’s most recent 
action in setting up inspection teams to 
secure more rapid compliance with the new 
housing code. We strongly urge that the 
primary attention of these teams be focus- 
sed on the owners and operators of large 
buildings. The recent fire tragedies in Wood- 
lawn emphasize the fact that it is these 
larger buildings which constitute the great- 
est hazard to the greatest number of people. 
To protect the greatest number of lives most 
quickly, we ask that these buildings be given 
priority by the inspection teams. 

ON A DEMONSTRATION GRANT FOR WOODLAWN 


We request the mayor’s support for Wood- 
lawn’s bid for a 314 demonstration grant, 
to make possible a study which could pro- 
vide us with urgently needed data and 
techniques to halt community deterioration 
and help us achieve a stable interracial com- 
munity of high standards. 

Woodlawn is faced with the serious prob- 
lem of overcrowding and inadequate com- 


Park. While the citizens of Woodlawn have 
been aware of these problems for several 
years and have continuously sought assist- 

only 
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men and technically qualified housing and 
Planning experts were enlisted in the pre. 
partion of the above-mentioned proposa] fo, 
® 314 demonstration grant. The study 
would make possible would not only mij. 
gate existing conditions in Woodlawn, py; 
could serve also as a guide in helping othe; 
areas confronted with our problems. 


ON ENLARGING CHICAGO'S SUPPLY OF Low- ayy 
MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


Even with the most thorough and rigiq 
enforcement of the housing code, the basic 
problem of overcrowding and its dangeroys 
byproducts will continue to plague Woodlawn 
and similar communities throughout cy). 
cago. The population growth envisaged with 
the development of the Cal-Sag project lends 
further urgency to this problem. 

It is generally acknowledged that resist. 
ance to nonwhite occupancy in many parts 
of our city is mainly responsible for the lag 
in construction of multiple-dwelling unit; 
for low- and middle-income families. Segre. 
gation has made the operation of slum neigh. 
borhoods more profitable for many private 
investors than the construction of new hous. 
ing. It has also been encouraged by the 
placement of low-income public housing 
projects in the already overcrowded, segre. 
gated areas of our city. 

(a) Low-income housing: 

The United Woodlawn Conference is jin 
full accord with the recent recommenda. 
tion, in the December 1956 report by the 
advisory committee to the Chicago Housing 
Authority of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, that the mayor, or a com- 
mittee designated by him, rather than the 
city council, be given final authority in the 
approval of sites for future public-housing 
projects. We are confident that the mayor, 
in line with his own past statements in 
support of a democratic public-housing pol- 
icy, would exercise such a policy in the place- 
ment of these projects, assuring their equit- 
able distribution without regard to local 
prejudices—a practice which the city council 
has demonstrated its inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to accept. 

We therefore ask the mayor to call pub- 
licly on the current session of the Illinois 
General Assembly to amend the State law 
so that the city council’s power of site ap- 
proval for public-housing projects could be 
transferred to himself or to a committee of 
his designation. ~ 

(b) Middle-income housing: 

We strongly urge the mayor's public en- 
dorsement of the resolution sponsored by 
Aldermen Despres and Jones now before the 
city council which calls upon the general 
assembly to authorize government subsidiza- 
tion of private builders for the construction 
of middle-income housing. Our middle-in- 
come families are most sorely pressed by 
the unavailability of rental units or pur- 
chaseable dwellings within their means. 
There is virtually no construction in progress 
for other than high or low-income families. 
The majority of our citizens fall into neither 
of these categories. They need governmen- 
tal recognition of their housing plight, and 
immediate help. 

(c) Nondiscriminatory housing for all: As 
we have indicated above, discriminatory 
housing practices constitute the major brake 
on expansion of Chicago’s housing supply. 
To permit this situation to continue is to 
doom Woodlawn and increasing numbers of 
other communities to perpetual overcrowd- 
ing, upheaval, deterioration, and decay. We 
ask the mayor to initiate action for a city 
and State law similar to laws now in effect 
in the city and State of New York?! which 
would ban discriminatory practices in any 
housing program, public or private, which is 
aided or insured by Government funds. 


2 Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs ordinance in New 
York City, Metcalfe-Baker bill, New York 
State. 
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(a) Emergency Federal aid for Cal-Sag 
nousing needs: We ask the mayor to explore 
the possibility of securing an emergency Fed- 
eral tion to provide housing for the 
Cal-Sag labor force entering Chicago by the 
thousands. We believe that a Congress 
which saw the merit of our seaway project 
and made it possible will also be open to 
persuasion on the merit of its aid to enable 
the workers needed by that project to live 
in decent housing. We believe further that 
the responsibility for initiating this request 
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of great value to Members of Congress 
and to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, we are soon to consider 
another request for foreign aid at a time 
when the people of this country are de- 
Manding economy in government. 

* The report which I shall submit indi- 
cates that as of July 1, 1956, the money 
available from prior authorizations was 
$9.3 billion. In the last session Congress 
added another $4.5 billion, which when 
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(local money deposited by the recipient gov- 
ernment in a central bank and roughly 
equaling the aid rendered) in national cur- 
rencies-or in strategic raw materials from the 
recipients of aid, 

Credits are loans or other agreements 
which give rise to specific obligations for 
repayment. 

Total aid received since July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 1956, can be recapitulated 
as follows: 


1. War period (July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945) : 


rests in the first instance with the chief ed: \ . 
seecutive of our city. We pledge to rally the added to the $9.3 billion made available  Lend-leare -------------- rae atone 
support of our people on behalf of such a for fiscal 1957 a total of $13.8 billion. eI ei 1. 096, 000. 000 
request of Congress by the mayor. Mr. Speaker, while the information is == = = =~" 6 Sead 
submitted by: not available at this time as to what was iia a a 49, 224, 297, 000 
Mrs. RuTH C. Porter, expended in this fiscal year, it is safe to 2. Postwar period (July 1, 
Vice President on Housing and Com- = assume that a considerable balance will 1945-June 30, 1945) : 
ee eee ere, be available for the next fiscal year. Ob- Grants in aid-...... 000; G88; 205, 080 
Miss EsTHER Davis, — Credits 14, 845, 330, 000 
President, United Woodlawn Con- viously there is no need to appropriate Snr nnn nnn nnn Nines te 
ference. ; new money this year. i ele 63, 940, 735, 000 
The information that follows, Mr. 3. International Bank and 
/ Speaker, indicates that since 1940 Cheon =e 3, 385, 000, 000 
through June of 1956, the American tax- —_——_—— 
TO tiniinosaated 116, 550, 032, 000 


American Taxpayers Contribute Stagger- 
ing Sum for Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


payer has contributed the staggering 
sum of $130,350,032,000 in foreign assist- 
ance. The detailed report follows: 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN Alp DuRING PERIOD 

JuLy 1, 1945, THrRouGH JuNeE 30, 1956 

Foreign aid disbursed by the United States 
to all countries and international organiza- 
tions for the postwar period ending June 30, 
1956, amounted to— 


On July 1, 1956, estimated funds available 
from prior authorizations amounted to $9.3 
billion. To this total should be added an- 
other $4.5 billion in new funds comprising 
$3.8 billion provided for Mutual Security un- 
der Public Law 853; $.2 billion available for 
famine and other extraordinary relief under 
Public Law 540; $.5 billion as estimated pro- 
ceeds under extension of the Agricultural 


eS ae $49, 095,405,000 Trade Development and Assistance Act or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES utilized loans__..------_-- 14, 845,330,000 Public Law 962. 
Monday, April 1, 1957 pinnate teasesebeainis Thus an additional $13.8 billion available 
P| es 63, 940,735,000 during fiscal year 1957 should be added to the 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Economics Division of the Library 
of Congress has again prepared an in- 
valuable and detailed report on the ex- 


tent of United States expenditures in 


support of the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Hermann Ficker, analyst in inter- 
national finance and trade has brought 
his previous study on this subject up 
through June 30,1956. He is to be cum- 
mended for a job well done. It will be 


This total does not include United States 
capital investments in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
($635 million) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund ($2,750 million) although these 
add to the foreign aid underwritten (reclaim- 
able) by the United States Government. 

In general no repayment for grants in aid 
is requested.. The only condition stipulated 
in all grant agreements is that the United 
States may request a return of a percentage 
(usually 10 percent) of counterpart funds 


3 totals mentioned above and bringing total 
United States aid until June 30, 1957, to the 
grand sum of $130,350,032,000. 


SOURCES 


1. Foreign Aid, 1940-51, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 1952. 

2. Foreign Grants and Credits, United 
States Department of Commerce, October 
1956. 

3. Survey’ of Current Business, United 
States Department of Commerce, October 
1956. 


Tasie I.—Foreign grants, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56 








[In thousands of dollars} 

































| 
Program Postwar Fiscal Fiscal | Program Postwar Fiscal Fiseal 
period 1955 1956 period 1955 1956 
St Nel a $49, 095, 405 | $4, 501, 443 * 763, 616 Creek amen ee ee ae 
Mu erent setenensicincennll icles ein TE 0 occciappaaiinitonigmaienamteen cele to... Vet 
utual security: nd-lease: 

BMilitery aia Military aid to China.....................- aa... renee 
Defense Department.................-- 15, 843,825 | 2,390, 367 | 2, 934,871 Postwar pipelines..............2052eece. & O06 7- ==: =-52555 eet case 
nn pan eboccendene 54, 093 &, 536 9,157 || Greek-Turkish aid: | 
Construction programs__..............-. 361, 616 83, 180 75, 501 PE Shen nanngcncetocckseuanisatieiee WOT t.5555 2-55 = 52 Fe 

Other aid: lesen Oe a ats 
Economic and technical__............-. 18, 008, 384 | 1, 692, 984 | 1,372, 481 || Philippine rehabilitation: | 
Wheat for Pakistan.................... eT cides che aie. PPT IIIETE 6 6 case ee ce nccna peste I Rin ee eS 
Famine ons sn, 9, 375 20 T ae Surplus PPODOTGT 4 on ann oe cepsusweuanh 100, one pees <5"| ee 
Public w icultural com- SOCIO a5 oso. pels eaeee 137, 03! Ts 

ewe Merten a id 173, 987 86, 716 87, 272 }{ Donations of agricultural surpluses...........-- 429, 062 128, 214 | $179, 099 
Chinese- IED 0 ccinpobncwsate 7, 430 137 6 || Military-equipment loans_................-..-- 320, 735 83, 462 36, 178 
I tional refugees_...............-- 40, 346 10, 271 10, 586 |] Chinese naval aid__............-.2..-2-2. ee SE Gee os *-=-5 7 no 
M technical aid.............. 75, 482 17, 373 eae me Chinese Multery GIA. goon conn nnconsse- 4 eS, aaa 4 
u ncn cun snow 149, 450 23, 500 18, 000 oo ~y aes 119, a See gofpennse---- 
. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency _- 876 teen oot and mouth disease ai 93, 89 eine 
Civilian supplies: ee * Other technical aid, ITAA. ae 
Civilian relief in Korea. ...........-.-..-.- 438, 985 16, 976 4,618 || Inter-American highways 30, 076 2, 863 5, 953 
From lend-lease funds. -_..............-.-- WO ee. Yugoslav aid__-__.__.-.. : egrets nan 
oa . in pas investspept fun gs * =  adiitaraeitesianaiasdlindinadaieatie 
Defense Department. 105, 762 1,7 ’ SETURL GE CRO tons necantnnceupasontones ee eet Camere eed 
2 ‘ 99S, GES Foc cccccccccnfoccesecice Libyan special purpose funds. --_.-............. 9, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
International Reconstruction Finance Corporation.........-- MTs ccadttanhies Eienabinoonte 
RRO Too edn 
Sees. 240, 766 | -...0----2-2-|-0=*------ 
115, 942 10, 348 }, 8, 363 
a 
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Tapie Il.—Foreign grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 195: 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Postwar Fiscal 
period 1955 


49, 095, 405 
673, 141 


315, 744 
130, 012 


Country and program 


4, 591, 443 


96, 317 


Total 
American Republics 


Military supplies and services. 
Economic and technical aid. 
Urgent relief 

Lend -lease 

Agricultural commodities 
Foot-and-mouth disease 

‘Technical assistance 
Inter-American highways... 
Reconstruction Finance Corporatio 


Argentina 


Technical assistance f 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Bolivia 


Economic and technical aid 

Urgent relief. _....- hs 
Agricultural commodities_ 

‘Technical assistance 

Inter-American highways- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Economic and technical aid 

Urgent relief 

Lend-lease 

Agricultural commodities 

‘Technical assistance 

Inter-American highways_-_-_.........---.-- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Economic and technical aid 
Urgent relief_ 
Agricultural cumanedisien 
Technical assistance 


Colombia 


Economie and technical aid_.............-- 
Urgent relief - 
Agricultural commodities...........----..- 
Technical assistance : 
Inter-American highways 


Costa Rica 


Economic and technical aid 
U rgent relief 


Economic and technical aid_ 
Technical assistance 


Dominican Republic 


Economic and technical aid 

‘Technical assistance 

Inter-American highways.................- 
Lend-lease 


Economie and technical aid 
Urgent relief 

Agricultural commodities 
‘Technical assistance 
Inter-American highways 


FE} Salvador. 


Economic and technical aid 

Urgent relief 

Agricultural com one 
Technical assistance 

Inter-American highways 


Guatemala 


Economic and technical assistance: 
Urgent relief 

Lend-lease 

Agricultural commodities 
‘Technical assistance 


Economic and technical assistance 
Urgent relief. 

Agricultural commodities 
‘Technical assistance 


4, 763, 616 
111, 224 


Fiscal 
1956 


Honduras..........-..-- bainiscnegiibncieretn lila 


Economic and technical aid 
Urgent relief_.........._- 
Agricultural commodities 
Technica! assistance 


38, 040 igveeetn aeeKinod 
47, 252 


Economie and technical aid 
Lend-lease___...__.....-- 
Agricultura] commodities _- 
Foot-and-mouth disease _- 


Inter-American highways 
, 


Economic and technical aid 

Urgent relief 

Technical relief 

Inter-American highways 
Panama.......... MibEAdeiminensabucedesetehen 

Economic and technical aid 


Agricultural commodities 
Technica! assistance 


Economic and technical assistance 
Urgent relief 

Lend-lease 

Agricultural commodities 


Technical assistance 
Inter-American highways 


Inter-American highways 


Uruguay............. kl Ee ccsncibitbnieatonumtiied 
Economic and technical aid 


Economic and technical aid 
Technical assistance 


Unspecified. 
Military supplies and services 
Economic and technical aid 


Technical assistance 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Economic and technical aid 
Agricultural commodities 


Albania: UNRRA................... cake ieanioieal 
RN co iacndcdictiponneabncahesnposip= 


Post-UNRRA..- 

Agricultural commodities 
‘Belgium-Luxembourg and possessions -... 

Belgium-Luxembourg........-.-..-.-- eine 


Agricultural commodities.............- 
American Red Cross 
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TaBuE I1.—Foreign grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 1956—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 























i aSIRp ester etpeeener errr reenter eer a rs i 
Country and program Postwar Fiscal Fiseal | Country and program Postwar Fiscal | Fiscal 
period 1955 1956 period 1955 | 195 
eR a | | —_—-— —_| —— ————— | — ~ 
la ‘nm o-h 
-Luxembourg and Possessions-Con. || Germany—Continued 
Bee ran Congo....-.- Taisen Setiaeduaenernaa Be Poni onacak 15 | Federal Republic. _...-...... Sodeleeicincidieae 3, 793, 559 | 44, 240 | 39, 990 
_——_—_—_—_ -—- | —————— } aa: Eee mons = 
Economic and technical aid_..........- BO bao nn aitmpieite 15 | Economic and technical aid__._......- 1, 202, 592 27, 998 20, 972 
Agricultural commodities ithbaptenesinae DS ncniaceineias dina iene | rR $ 3, 16 23 
oa —— —— . | Gieanr (Defense supertengns. saga | 
noes eer cere ; 1, 042 4: } Se COR. ee | " 
Burma... tte ; - 
Eeonomie and technical aid_............--- Termes: es | I 
ereniaeal EE ndcenddecce cooue Agricultural commodities.........-..-. 5 695 
Technical assistance ........---.-.--------- Letlin investment fund__............-- 5 
Canada: Military equipment Joans... Rete ee te 1, 677, 991 | 51,500 | 42, 252 
Se — | Econ orm ie and technical aid..........._._-. "835, 790 | 42, 027 | 28, 203 
Economie and technieal aid_.-.....-..-.--- ii anbeamcianiol 63 | NN a Sg 997 | 997 }.....- . 
Agricultural commodities__.......-..-.-.-- 120 53 67 Ne ey } eae BN cic eck % 
Technical assistance.........-....--------- Blech ante iin ; Pe in sichink bse sccimen est Mi, ME tsi hn : 
a i Nee oa a fh OE hh ae 
China—Taiwan (Formosa)............--------- 2, 200, 208 93, 339 | 4, 548 | Greek- -Turkish aid: | 
—|——_—— —————— I i SR x <p ee: Se - 
Economie and technical aid 626, 089 79, 108 81, 038 Other. sin RenS Sh Rane FIG OE Foo laeeenrncn td x 
Urgent ee ac--.| Agricultural commodities. pe 24, 573 | 8, 476 . 14, 049 
q | } name 
UNRRA..... .~--20-0-----------------------| 02, BY |---| eee 
Post-UNRRA.- NN caine : siialeactl RO 
Lend-lease.-.... 729, 418 |....... Reagents” 
10, = * 230 7, 432 Remorse and technical aid__._...........- 
Military 37, 05 11, 366 6, O72 | a cemee 
Chinese na’ pe 6 ee ee Racial shtick icici doen oinsedaccslpelitllolahenseail 
i: 4) & See See SS 
(8 ee | Iceland: Feonomic and technical aid___......_- 58 | 2 
NE Bicncctnceincibiatl dutsaui is, | India. __ ia i NA ks ail 216, 334 | 70, 681 78, 553 
— —— 77 ee — ————— | 
Economie and technical aid. ..............- 169, 335 52, 049 55, 7 10 
i a EOE Depiasnctbats 3, 500 
2 Lend-lease. ___- a 9,088 bicokca-as er ae 
Urgent relief. Agricultural commodities._.-----........- 40, 479 18, 632 19, 343 
UNRRA.... Dephabent cantata isin as~ 55- nd cccaccecs 20 | - sncoee| sro 4 
Lend. i — ase ae - 
Nabe ati nt Snctgupdiisonscstcevecinit 532, 971 12 219, 187 } 223, 330 


American Red Cross 
De iebeh we de dinwece soc cnc.e55 eee 


Eeonomie and technical aid__...........--- 
PS CR al 


247, 63 634 








247, 630 





RN se tnkthipineinnsnccensnpes<cese-- 

































Rio a ibbndeetccocecsendaccese-o~ 
Economic and technical aid_......-.--..--.- 
ee Ble ee cc cemmeesaceses| . . *.-,« i benedbbeanwcetiugaeusee= 
Agricultural commodities...............--- -------=---- so 
Fe nn cencceqrecences- 
Economie and technical aid_-_-._- iieiaeenet >... Shee Dien. 
Urgent relief. ........ ih iii sintndveindbideenakensninstie | eres 
UNRRA........ lie henna op Ee aiieliehteanss 
Agricultural commodities. he a la ahah 
pg eee 163 seannn-anan=|-eenen---- | 
i ic cnbsne 4, 334, 143 1 512, 366 2 15, 15, 454 
ec ocrintnsemeiesne—ooee 4,333,707 | 512,366 | 215, 125 
Economic and technical aid...........- 3, 613, 116 509, 971 212, 633 
Urea te a, ll ices ai 538 538 
UF an come i tls 
Post-UNRRA........-. 
re iin nace Cia 
Ree ne ieekiscten 
Agricultural ee 





Algeria. 





French at tia “Agricultural com- 


Un ch Africa: Economic and 
technical 


neeememennnnmnnetewwoenw~wn | HUE [wm mm ww nn 


Comte 
ae 
oo and technical aid_....-.-.... 
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ite et as ser ~ 39,837) 14,516] 25, 312 
Economie and technical aid_.........-. 37, 484 14, 516 22, 969 
UIE ahi ss cn dcctummeneniell 2, 343 Neha Gininnnd 2, 343 









Laos: Economic and technical aid_........ 65, 502 28, "445 37, 057 
a TI 316, 325 157, 979 158, 347 





Economie and technical aid 305, 454 156, 207 149, 248 























Urgent relief. ___- 2 1, 109 682 427 
Agricultural commediiia., al icasediaticneaith 9, 762 | 1, 090 8, 672 
epee a inti hiEimen one toadeanns ‘MM, 37 | 142 247} 2,614 
Economic and technical aid__.........- 110, 689 17, 708 2, 614 
TO Ee 446 ee 
Agricultural commodities. ...........-. 182 93 GS ieiencalbe a 







TN ad tairaeicastentiet eee te. =, 118, 476 | 6 865 7, 734 






















Economie and technical aid____ ___.....-... 3, 642 6, 666 7, 280 
GARIOA (Defense Department). ...._..-. i oe . 
Agricultural commodities. _..............-- 708 | 199 454 
Technical assistance......................- OT citenitanintintintanaeeti a 
— . = = 
DAR. achat ab — ~~ aap binhden asian siti 187, 839 | 56, 608 | 28,876 
Economie and technical] aid__-_..........-.. 185, 57 4) 55, 879 28, 263 
IN ince cin x Riess +n ae incliidbaaditani Te Rinwdnaiiecnnh case 
Agricultural commodities..............._- 1, 475 729 613 
Technical assistance ...........--. eiiroiiletenas GO nncnnnmnenipiubtiiahcs 






Economic and technical aid._...........-- 8, 160 2, 263 2,( 660 
Agricultural commodities_-.-....- ices 442 419 









NE ithe a enn pent awesrcnbtgibebas hades Peat) Pacers eG ; 


Economie and. technical aid_.........-...-- 18, 324 ee ake 2 hes 

















RTS COEB is hte e st cgucictenes 22 i ealahaaRib teal 2 
A aactoliectliatvennienwcinsibtnahellipailaiaiiatinitinien 1, 151 Y ot 28,444} 21, 608 

Economie and technical aid__.............- 213, 551 re 20, 338 21, 262 

Urgent relief.. sa iat EE dE soi clialld anlahaiaahiiela © 32 32 |... 






_Cr 926 PS 406 






Italy-Trieste and Trust Territory 2, 622, 861 88, 163 a4 60, 652 




































a == = 5 

URI ccntakinutnnsiinemiveatentiisaiadacsiedtinnine 2, 574, 66 3 | | 87, 912 59, 963 
Economic and technical aid 1, 523, 392 46, 345, 5 13, 236 
Urgent relief- 21, 204 3, 454 17, 841 
GARIOA (Defense Department). .___- | SIGE fF cbncccinsnes | giao a 
I inst alemaetieitamnene | 134, 406 Beccickauncae Riadiba. Bie 
haiti EE a st iccemenn i Re iitstcttnisicsinneee Stiles etl é 
Post-UN RRA | ie SN Rasp citinakcadioed a i 

= Interim aid $70, GOO Poni okt s. Rsiists 

Agricultural commodities. ...........-. 67, 526 | 23, 421 28, 886 
Military equipment loans__............ | 14, 695 14, 605. }_....- a 


American Ked Cross................... | 191 
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Tase IIl.—Foreign grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945—June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 1956—Contine4 
[In thousands of dollars] 












Country and program 




























































Italy-Trieste and Trust Territory—Comn* {| {| ~— f |) Pakistan .....--20-------nees--neeneeneensoee=- 
TS NG0E vk dither nncncvistavbbdumaoneneta ed! 
Economic and technical aid_...........-.-- 25, 271 57. 4x) 
Economic and technical aid__.........- Ungem@seltel: «o.oo snncecnencneccsse 3, 304 37, 62 
GARIOA (Defense Department). ._.-- Agricultural commodities __............-..- 4, 113 | 6 f 
Post-U NRRA. cideiibepeble SN na iineh | |). .|.) . ek peineweennen 
Agricultural commodities- bsscuchisaicnehail ith = 
Palestine Agricultural commodities. .........- 
Italian Somaliland: Economic and techni- NR as otinnctindtoecticousrenitiewcconcss 
ORR Gib 5 occ cancindeditldbottectossvineaes 
Japan and possessions........-.-.----.--------- b } Bi aititedoabidissuaeeinanisidiedaiitnniG 
Japan__....---- 2-2 -- see nee----eee-nee---| 2, 360,520 | 28,174) = 15,209 || 933 UNRRA_______---___.___.._.. anna 
Philippine rehabilitation...............--.-- 
Economie and technical aid-.........-- Agriculrural commodities - i dsssb teteateindand 
aera Technical assistance _-.-.:.-.-.-.---------- 
GARLOA (Defense Department)......| 2, 184, 569 |-......-----|-.-------. || | American Ned Cross_........-.------------ 
Post-UNRRA. ing det nadied 178 : : 
Agricultural quenmeeiities..<coc-cccesl . ~ TOR A?** TPO ie cies: 
Military equipment. --.........-.-...-- 
Ryukyu Islands...-........-.------.---s--| - 221,133 | = 2,042) = -4, 893 || = Lend-lease_-_-_-_--_____....--.---~-.-----:-- 
GARIOA (Defense Department) -....- 
Post-UNRRA.- Ziad Lbeastiaibenelae 12 RD Biel csiincnhokescates 
Agricultural commodities...........--. 
American Red Cross.......--.---.0----f- 0 AB eee hee cece POR AINGRcce wc ccccncccww cnc enseccccesso- 
Miscellaneous Islands: GARIOA (De- Economie and technical aid__.-.......- 
feuse Duper tenet) <....n csc nccccccnccene SFU ON ile prensa ecccsusncacaes 
Agricultural commodities. _..........-- 
Ge iio ke cenctisbstictlanciveviinevesees 
BReoneasic and techmicel aif...............:)- Ms} - 16977) ~- OUR >. WB e cocci... 2s soit 
Urgent relief _____- Snneaanikanth binant Unspecified Portuguese Africa: Economic 
Agricultural commodities.................- ee SUE I oc cacdackoeuks 
BR crictnbnindimmiinsielicdatpenwnntsiniitienans Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Technical assistance- 
Re Rs 2 Si cc nddcastscce 
Economic and technical aid__.............-. 616, 377 
SE IE Sons ctinp ocd dnd oscwaans 791 791 | .....---. |} | Economic and technical aid_...........-.-- 
Chinese-Korean student aid___..-_......... 67 BE oS ice dp anenemprocaraedpaspecnee 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency re-;| = # =| 4. £4  ‘Teehnical assistance... .....-.-.------.---- 
See, 25 EE. cntckbbcenkencessg<qcaodsvsed 92, 876 
Civilian relief (Defense Department)_---.--- Depuie GR GONE 2 cicdicenedeccccvesincode<< 
Government (Defense Department) ------- 
COUR 8 oo icese clei nccbdncccsagoete Ce ne Dalida ungndinbaieeibety 
POR TTR bo cis ok Sb bine eden denescscu 
Agricultural commodities - -- Economic and technical aid__.........- 
Military equipment...........-.--.---.---- PI a iti a oe oicesdedocusece 
Agricultural commodities.............- 
Ra OAR cciciiibe nny css dhatennccccutaieenguinia 
Canary Islands: Agricultural commodities. 
Economie and technical aid_.-.........-.-- 
wept evel 2.3.45 3.5: 
- Agricultural commodities 
‘Technical assistance -........--...--.------ 
Rs catia acti edddinkevddnnannéupes 
Economic and technical aid_............---| 6,795 |  1,429{ 11,510); American Red Cross_..............-...-.-- 
Agricultural commodities. .......---.------ 53 2 17 
Tostenionl 066... .vecedsvodccnnsccccoccucccenge |)?! ORR Aaa eeeg eset bdce aes le EE. 1 SUE in oncdnbecensdeboscnced 
a Syria cao a Nee dive te! 
DR ob cyclin d nnhinmnnnicnichinnnctinnily 
Economic and technical aid_..............- 
Economic and technical aid_._............- NE PEON ash oo cu pikbeasemnwcchcke 
Urgent relief_._.__- bee Sl asicemploabil Agricultural commodities................-- 
Agricultural commodities - Di cacitimbdaciaminceds 
Special purpose funds...........-....-.---- be Ee ea 
DA GIND  ciciitctnenictimibicepimpinnicetinienngintis Economic and technical aid_..............- 
Urgent relief...... a Re eas 
Economie and technical aid_...........---- 
Agricultural commodities..............-..- Phallen.. ccsicsievsciso<e, Bia sabekaiabcdtie 
iE occ niiclitntnantnnnnieaibnaneqencennennansiiin Economic and technical aid_.............-.- 
Economic and technical aid_.._...........- 
Dapunt ceils saiciclssbsk ccd cccctcdewedecate 
Notheriands Unlen. ..c.csccncnnnnsccccesesccce 
Diether ss ican divadednvendacedzassses Agricultural eaiies......... 
Economie and technical aid...........- 
Rk ick datntmcothencenenceston 
EGRET 5 i cbiitiie sarcoma victinnnieeie 
Agricultural commodities.............- CPOs spits inl sh ce sos cncee steenscos 
Military equipment loans_............- 
American OR cntinitictipannctnndtl 122 icultural commodities .................. 
Netherlands New Guinea: Agricultural com- 
I i icin dim cseetir ettipeallidnntcn iteninitigiien 
Surinam: Economie and technical aid.........- 
New Zealand: Lend-lease..... dansecensnccusscas. -.  RGRD 1. ncuciidicieipceesnen EE ironies menesovctnanineesnesats 
NOP WOY.~-ccenanccseccoseontuices wcadanoee woe American Red Crogs.........-.<<0-<------- 
Economic and technical aid....... ipairemermapinnsel 
Wenent celle nc ccststewibcweiien sonenamene! 
We iiss iiciecin cnvstnchptath nt teetienierienieitaicat eianbiied 
Agricultural commodities...............-.- 
American Red Cross..... wantin hitebieeieieatpniietel 











tr! 


79, 106 
79, 090 
62, OSH 


17, 004 
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Tape Il.—Foreign grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945—J une 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955, 195: 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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6—Continued 









































Country and program Postwar Fiscal Fiscal |} Country and program Postwar Fiscal Fiscal 
period 1955 1956 period 1955 1956 
am = ree ke as wr en See atte Pe ee ee —.c 
United Kingdom and dependencies. .........-- 3, 771, 691 170, 233 Be SE nn a A emnwemhiie 734, 304 76.016 L 42. 589 
United Kingdom. ................ Rien e % 3, 762, 332 | 167,525 | 25, 906 | Economic and technical aid._..........-..- 320, 77 21, 764 “i 44 
—————__ ~|— —-----, ——_— | I a dicscninccinanenorninaiincaicindipentpnierteeie’ } 46, 531 43, 183 3, 347 
Economie and technical aid_..._.-- eo: 3, 413, 085 167, 290 25, 369 | | ER aE SP ET. SURMNO Eek heen . 
SE ctitgtanmeccosscrenwcece ss 203 BE Rnvintbeene es no So Sy Nee | oe eS Fes - 
EE leant deneceuewosoenuces MOE I cctncindnmedieumcbibiah= Agricultural commodittes................-- | 30, 590 | 11, 069 | 3. 708 
ah de oc an nwidinainie ORE ONE hc. wicebas cn dedandn MUNN OS Se ern ok | WN Fe 2 Acces 
Agricultural commodities. _....----.--- 165 32 37 American Red Cross.........-.......-..--- yaaa 
American Red Cross..........-.....-.- RR a ee eee —— -=—-- 3 
Oe —===== || Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Govern- | 
Bahamas: Agricultural commodities - ___--- OT cccccasaee es 68 ment and relief (Defense Department) ...._-. | 0066 Fe ey - 
British Borneo: Agricultural commodities - 216 43 173 || International organizations: | 
British East Africa: Agricultural com- European Payments Economic | 
ee Eg dicwancwodel, (7 nnconnpanas= and technical aid rene | 8 Y eee oes F 
British Guiana-...........----.------------ 170 70 95 European Productivity Agency: Economie 
—|———_-—-— — and technical aid 1,750 25 1, 000 
Economic and technical aid__.........- 148 70 73 | Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- | 
Agricultural commodities. ........-.-..- Be Dna veomagh’ de 17 | pean Migration: Economic aid____- ms of 29, 146 10, 271 9, 386 
| Se === || Intergovernmental Committee On Re sfugee: ads SBR ten de te eco * 
British Honduras............-.- ivanetatcg- 439 17 | 360 || International Refugee Organization. ee MT TNO Fhe. Pikes 
Organization of American States: E conomic 
Eeonomie and technical aid__.........- St. ceatednies 3 EPR ES ee noes 4, 996 915 1, 022 
SE atintdinigncecaabtn-nos~ om , gf BE See aD Tr Uinsdeb PRATIIIS 5. Sonos ene cwcecccecnesenes- } 212, 136 39, 958 34, 150 
Agricultural commodities 176 17 7 | ——-——-- —,§ ——_______ | —— . 
— = = = ' = = | ii isincie 5 Seqiieiasesc os 2adyonncaedin TI Bid ic fee 2) 
British Leeward and Windward Islands: ep OSS Se | 70, 486 16, 458 13, 950 
Agricultural commodities____.........-.- 163 101 62 FO Ee FOE enc c ik ondcccnecconsenc | 140, 450 23, 500 19, 000 
Gambia: Agricultural commodities - - S dca ie 34 | — a |—— : 
Gold Coast: Agricultural commodities: _.- 174 6 164 || United Nations: Children’s Fund---_.........- 115, 942 10, 348 8, 363 
Hong Kong-...-...-...-. Sai teatansh cbeaiebcebendpsidin 4, 043 1,973 SE” WSR ee cae eaiaienincincidbmanees SEED Uncecticesncbnsoen - 
—-|-———— --— Unspecified areas: 
Economic and technical aid 393 387 | 6 i Ee inccamctcnenscdcascecesuces 3, 113, 623 556, 100 708, 516 
ge nc nimnnsmevacsucue 1, 031 ig ek ee a - 
Agricultural commodities............-- 2, 619 555 2, 047 Military supplies and services___..---- 3, 080, 426 554, 261 706, 075 
‘ = = South Asia economic and technical aid 15, 654 2 ys : 
bt a tinea Other Asia and Pacific. ...............- 17, 543 699 2 441 
Economic and technical aid__......-.-- en i a icc eadeceees 41, 393, 213 | “1, 604, 894 if, 1, 867, 612 
Agricultural commodities -_-... 2 —_————— |, —————_ |, —- -- 
American Red Cross_............. x Military supplies and services: Defense” 
Department. ne 10, 586,770 | 1, 512, 126 | 1, 787,979 
Mec cite bcbibeececcnsinnsccccessce Other departments and agencies_____- 3, 284 748 1, 644 
Multilateral-construction programs... 361, 616 83, 180 75, 501 
Economic and technical aid_..............- Economic and technical aid__...-.....- 305, 313 8, 839 2, 488 
Agricultural commodities.............-. aR in tasicshandinntee dctuitions chivulpe> 136, 230 1 - 
Technical assistance -..... lei pitiachodgrewangadis = i a = 
= Near East and Africa...:.........-.:<<.<-- | 388, 402 
SERN Soa ietadirtivttcccdsnwccavcce —— —__— 
Military supplies and services: De- 
Economic and technical aid__.........-..-- Sees TOGA. 5 oo cnn 1, 737, 001 268, 793 386, 828 
VES be obec ence ~ or Other departments and: agenc _ ee NR 
Agricultural commodities. _.... Economic and technical aid___.......-- 8, 634 1, 732 1, 574 
Gpgeie T UIKIN Gee ckct eR cdsacssse "Es cee kode : 
IE pe ilekbclncscsescidcecbucscescse = <== |= = 
Other cca BO esd 402,612 | 41, 997 62 
Agricultural commodities. _...............- oa 
‘Technical assistance. ..... pithsemerdii olay basi Military supplies and services: De- 
fense Department. scliiasoipladala 123, 884 12, 389 15, 949 
Sierra Leone: Agricultural commodities____- a Other departments and agencies_..-.- 0), 423 7, 788 7, 513 
Singapore: A Itural commodities. ____..._-. 5 | Economic and technical aid__........-- 93, 124 39, 072 
Unspecified British Africa: Economic and CD Pa cadpietntensenietbsaens 63 ‘ 
(eCRUIGNS G8 6505.20 eccescoe Seat dns WP Baia lan wn eal ae in i acent cn awcomgneinseess 102, 997 - 
ME PO 2h ak Os cc adubedwdncee i 651 m 
DAMUPIIING « oie Sok ook nce edseesededed 29, 364 sy 
Technical aid___.-........... 11 i 
American SEO CR SS cpienicsocss 2, 095 - 
TasiE III.—Foreign credits utilized, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56 
{in thousands of dollars} 
Program Postwar Fiscal Fiscal Program Postwar Fiscal Fiseal 
i period 1955 1956 period 1955 1956, 
TORS io sos snewenwecace annie ececce--| $14, 845, 330 $444, 200 $471, 536 || American Republics. ...................-.....- $157, 826 | $86, 579 
Export-Import Bank................- cae ats 4, 672, 950 273,459 | 197,013 Export-Import Banks: 
British loam:_=_ 2.2.22... ae ae 1 Se BUR OOO Tesch baaee Ce ence i ee se 1, 241, 210 139, 784 66, 776 
Mutual security: i a ee a 42, 120 13, 346 4, 383 
Loans (Export-Import Bank)_............. 1, 874, 972 143, 261 171, 581 Mutual-security program _........-...-...- 6, 756 | Wh 
it w ay Tn Seer 1.2) .>- 84, 615 Agricultural trade development_..........- 2, 733 
Basie materials development 146, 609 15, 314 4, 480 Sales of overseas surpluses.............-...- 13, 153 
Surplus property sales. .............. os $0 O08 0355 on eh a Sales of domestic surpluses........-...-...- 151 
Prior grants converted to credits. ...- DOE Fon aad un ete Merchant ship sales___........-.....-..-.-- 11, 499 
Ltn ae a SUT sic i ke Rot eam Prior grants converted into credits........- 2, 144 
Strategie and defense materials development _--- 48, 241 12, 166 13, 847 Defense mobilization development_-_-......- 14, 995 
U.N. BOONE BOIIR. 6c wececesee 5, 000 Strategic materials development__--........ 78 
P hilippine funding a Ge ake Institute of Inter-American Affairs_.......- 
ae ap of Stee Lsicerions pS SATE Reconstruction Finance Corporation......- 
Occupied areas commodit — 
Natural fibers (revolving fund)...............- 
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Taws_e ¥11.—Foreign credits utilized, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56—Cont 
[In thousands of dollars} 















Program Postwar Fiscal 

























period 1955 period 1955 
Argentina: Export-Import Bank (direct) _.-...- 101, 675 ON Ee te cen eg neceshindubipraneenncpenebamaobel 6, 094 489 143 
AAA. cin igithoiein—--nocacutinbennncasniiessocna 41, 465 1,110 a ce a Natt ——| — 
Export-Import Bank (direct). .......-.-.-- 41, 443 2 TEs, ee OB ccegecsirnterrapes covecgyesares 702 a | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.._...- SS foo ieee IE | 2 athena tes nogpcomeee sou ro 489 | 143 
De ee Re tee 613,917 | 106, 168 omc 
|) | fs Afphanistan _--------2------------------------- 29, 2, 400 6, 104 
Export-Import Bank: tapes tae | — 
SONNE... ocd ea atncaseyes>ceaumenial 580,084 89, 265 Export-Import Bank (direct) ............-- 28, 400 2, 400 6, 10k 
Through banks_.-.-.------------------ Mutual Security Agency--.-......--------- 1, S06 1, -~-------- = 
Sales of overseas surpluses...........-..-.-- GE decacionnedeninnnentacndl SS | ee 
Merchant > Oat a ani eainieaaiiaad ee vere ectlhic—ealininnettitkoate IR iratinttcncinetngeinhe ite cnenllpmegesamed 14, 188 4, 202 
Defense mobilization development > elaine 5¢ af 
Strategic materials development__.......<.}) .—«-- 78 | ------------]--.-.----- Export-Import Bank (direct). ...........-- 5, 988 4, 202 
Reconstruction Finanee Corporation.......| 33 }------------}---------- Sales of overseas surpluses__._.....-..-.---- SP Eicsee- =~ 
SS Prior grants qanied into credits. ._.....- enn wo 
II. «te sitceeiidid nderdinditnietiibigictentihgnadiniaitiad [== |] ———— 
Austria. .......----------------+-----2-+------- item =< = 
Export-Import Bank: $$$} —__—_—___}—__ 
SONS. 5. 2. caikscwesaroonanvsekunsinond Export-Import Bank: 
De BE Sik iid tv ccronenenenniens DATEL. 66 teal pies natichno tec ncend Tn 5 10 
ET a diikm ani demodewccoaeee= ee nino 42 
Co cceitenniithedchndeteveitciinddndiaonnaps RE EE 5 cits ncn nc acess cece): |: REE dn eeeseece~-- 
Sales of domestic surpluses_-_.........-..-- SM Bosna n np -n- 
ag sa Bank: 
RE cienb dire etn cea nderectipead Belgium-Luxembourg and possessions.......-.- “seaees 1...---.------ 
NE credit anewin fa] 
Sales or overseas surpluses . asset ak a Tid cite ct ne cme ET einen no io. 
Reconstruction Finanoe Corporation. ache spe, Export-Import Bank (direct Joans) --__- Et 
Mutual Security Agency.........------ Eanes == ee. 
Cl RI itn cee ethetnoteaedniectaes Sales of overseas surpluses.__.......-.-- BR SEE tion sen--~ 
Lend-lease sil ver_....-..---..-.--...--- ___, ean 
—_o~ mpoees Bank: a 
(kine cctpvedhidhgiiar dite an oqitoeiegmaptadiel Luxembourg: Mutual Security Agency 
Through IIE chin Since ncdensesnanel Ba hee c wet... 
OU, 3 kccconticgnen tel tngie dances banantiion ve eek <5._- 
urma: Sales of overseas surpluses aii eieas 1 
pees -Import Bank: SOR l gonan-ceadedeuivannenstnonaDadion se 163, 218 2 
BIO bck cettittpthiindecedaectncatiad —— 
FE arirtnctuincpnvannncncatd -Import Bank (direct loans)- eee. t......._.. 
mobilization development 6, 040 1, 325 : 
OUD A, Stet Nine iat ttieberstrtbeneccrmine Strategic materials development. _-- 11, 478 2, 602 2 
Export-Import Bank (direct) -.- China—Taiwan (Formosa) _.............2..-..- Bet - 17, 84 
Agricultural Trade Development ee | — 
Sales of surpluses ....-.....-...---.- ose Bank: 
Resessstruction Finances Corporation.......-). 0 * x pienso creed ike ee a hn wenn ns wepageoccoccees 
Thro Pi eS Esc ncudconcus tard 
F.1 Salvador: Export-Import Bank (direct) ____- Mutual Security Agency... ...-.-..2.---..- 
Guatemala; Export-Import Bank (direct) - -.__- Sales of overseas surpluses. ...............- 
MINE 5. cS beeline nena helehopeore Merchant ship sales____._..__._.----.--.2- 
—_______—___— Prior grants converted into credits. .......- 
Export-Import Bank (direct). _..........-- 
Sales of domestic surpluses__ athe aah RNP EIIE tek sunditewsiindcueie<ducounesoss 
Defense mobilization dev elopment_ teiiiaataeiaeal 
‘ Export-Import Bank: 
INE oi noc nucitetapaiddidendeninncmand DRS Tt OT ce LS AT AS ERE, 
in doe beknistse ne cane 
Export-Import Bank Given agent).._.__ Sales of overseas surpluses.................- 
Sales of overseas surpluses._..............-- 
PIE 10 dnt alcicnitbaithdibiiagsidisimabioney ouerae 
ID. 5 ccennevannimaneestdMcmbidak. ditties 
Export-Import Bank (direct) .............- 
Export-Import Bank Mutual Security Ageney_........-.---....- 
BNI 3s nessa psabalild Senile hiddiad ea tnabscisigai Sales of overseas surpluses........-.....-..- 
I CNG a enn 
Defense mobilization development-_-_._..__ rte ttnnendetie ew caiek ntenrsosisbiann 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs... ...._- 
Export-Import Bank (direct). .._- epssibeblesaied 
Ni ae Sales of overseas NE iii cccciccseniiinmseertnaced 
Export-Import Bank NIE gis a. 5b << cttnlien sconce tose cans 
i clacin d th aiadine tial nan dbediiteniscy dal IR A Soe bsicibediliadiccindp ci matibdatasies ibtessdleinmninnaitiged 
I Oi cictartiiciptntonintitninscvdiesis 
see Export-Import Bank (direct) -............- 
Panama: Export-Import Bank (direct) .......- Sales of overseas surpluses.____. .__....-.... 
Paraguay: Export-Import Bank (direct) .-..._- Prior grants converted into credits--.....-- 
Ey cicctiaichecdliticit altnhattcidiminiasiiiien tm ivansinntll 
Eritrea: Strategic materials for development... 
Exupettemeet Beek: ... fo ee Se a keeete 2 ie Fie eA ape ghd naneseeenine te swdebelinnnast 
—— apts a eNiditennn—contecenstaaey EB r i. 
i a ete hme <port-Import Bank: 
Mutual Seourity Agenty::...........2.--.-]. Wp BB dicdcanctececth i pee oe Ris anc aiid cose cnenkein Sieh atialaessiann} ~ 
Agricultural trade development____._..._.- I I i cis omen Te Dicibeinpencne] --- 
Sales of overseas surpluses_.............-.-- Sales of overseas surpluses_-_..............- 8 Sh 
Merchant PE Mk pissin dinnnsciciimneinge’ Sales of domestic surpluses... .-.........--- Ta Diadtieciinwes~|------- 
v —==— Merchant ship sales.._......-.-..-.--.-<< sh > tineinairee<o~)---- 
RS Ti er ae 7 ——— . 


ne -Import Bank: 


ceinaepesnaitiapiein nm atibgibtadine t-ananittiei: IE  pcntdevnitiaitinenaccie renasetine Richest simtpieo 
i Through agent atinipheatatiate tei bit teck nates . Er Des 
DOIG BE CUI nc ccitigintincmdecasenneci xport-Import Bank: 
Merchant ship sales_....................--- Ses Oilieincie haigsedebiitiner ommengs 0 
Institute of Inter-American A flairs........- PMPOUER GON... nn cnnscun ee 
J __ Mutual Security Agency-......... aeand 
WI. ccs tncbaed attsicadesn titi ei ae Basic materials development_.........- 
Sales of overseas surpluses _ _..........- 
—- een Bank: Sales of domestic surpluses_...........- 
sania a inte a gale ait niaaed Merchant ship sales___.._-.......-....- 








nued 
| 





1957 








q\ nce ILI.—Foreign credits utilized, by program, postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-5 
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{In thousands of dollars] 
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Fiscal 
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Program Fiscal 
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period 









































































































































































































































































- pan. c aueint >in eet nar al eat anaes | a | = 
143 -repch Union—Continued POR PR Siesta cid nk acs chic dae | 17, 395 ee | 3, 063 
e ser } ery rename ft GBD Mea cealncecamacan os a .. = 
French West-Equatorial Africa: Mutual Bapesh- Deport bank: 
: Security y Agency Ph. mJkpgemewsesaec® i? >~)):> QAIED bvasacnqactabiniusinesee Se a ee te ee NE se icihintnans 13, 000 
143 New Caledonia: Basic matérials develop- _ 7 See aS = 33 | 63 
; WiOlibbubebessennataccsesecececcceescces-| 8 8=§-_: 1, SU | ............- |. ...-.- <0 | Sales of overseas surpluses. ......-.....----} ; 
See — — = 
& 100 Oamangleduee Bek pies snckaisaee  ROLOND Es... a te Se Ae 140, 604 Re 
6,100 port-Import Bank (direct) - Export-Import Bank (direct). ............- SA 5.5 5 en. a 3 
: ere Security Agency --.. Mutual Security Agency___.______.__.__._. 39, 200 |....... eae 
~ Basic materials development.._...........- Basic materials development________.._____ 
7 Sales of overseas surpluses. _-_._......-....- Sales of overseas surpluses. _.........-_-_.- 
tea prior grants converted to credit..._.......- Sales of domestic surpluses_______.___.___- 
Occupied-areas commodity programs Movehamt avi enles_.: -....-.. ........-- 
Prior grants cony erted into crediis......... 
Pr, SUS ove ew entkibcierneneie 
1, 527 
aateons Mutual Security Agency _..._...........-.- ’ 
hroug! Sales of domestic IN oi eratanterkebaived ati 
1, 106 a Mutual Security Agency. wot amen nese ennn- waeeen----- 22, 367 |= en — 
421 Basie Rrcivpaent bane eds ck! 3 199 basse. Phitipgnebes oer i ss. cet es ” 138, 095 6, 416 4, 766 
foes SS a nnn ene n nn --en-- — |_—— - 
Merchan spceee itdatieted cian naBdndeconen Export-Import Bank (direct)....-........- 21, 458 6, 416 4, 766 
Strategic materials development-.-_-......- Sales of overseas surpluses... __..........--- 5, 983 : 
. Sales of domestic surpluses_........._- beiainats 1,074 s 
ve Hungary: Sales of overseas surpluses___._...... Merchant slip ealee.... 5 cocoa 2, 081 . 
maces Toeland . ..asccdceenessewe deen ent oncneceeee eee pontine aay E 37, 498 3 
aise econstruction Finance Cor ‘por: ation. 70, 000 d 
Mutual Security Agency.........-.-..-..-- ennai : ; 
I ancwcncanaacag ey "(SOU E2551 225.-- stoke ff Polands 222.5. sch 2cb_ tte ene] ; f 
Indisi. osessiom Deillbbadbtbndpescecsecsccocesuee« Export-Import Bank (direct) ............-. * 40,000 | .---.a----- a ae rs 
Sales of overseas surpluses. _................ EAU. Bimrettcisscke stent toe ; 
ate Mute eat aes SF relhmedica haere : 22, 289 == SS a 
Sa overseas surpluses_................- » fb ea Oe eae. a PUNE a ci tee 2h. cab edi eescksecee 53, 646 4,614 2, 547 
Prior grants converted into credits. _....... 2) 336 or ee hie 
Lend-] lio dciiesncemnci~ 29, 156 |. Export-Import Bank (direct) _.._...._...-- 14, 383 4, 614 2, 547 
2 eS SS SS SS eS Mutual Security Agency..___..........-_-. SOE Fak Se Pes 
Indochina-Vietnam: Mutual Security Agency_. 25, 000 5, 000 Basic materials, development...........-..- 3. 212 |..-.--.--.-- “ ie 
tt aa [nGPMON Saks heck ake lice wé Weck cocces. 153, 802 ar. 250 | rr 782 Rb == om -—-3 
: Na, Rcnsitietsinthdinacs tea ddpaabaoceadiebe 53, 708 "18, 237 10, 965 
2 Export-Import Bank (direet)_.........-..- — 7 ee 
Mutual Security Agency_.................- Basie materials development ____......__- | 38, 286 14, 762 3, 052 
17, 842 Sales of overseas sur Defense mobilization development.......-- 15, 4 22 3. 475 7,913 
WoO, ccc Re deh ose cevcnddece cons | | , 
i 
Export-Import Bank (direct) ...-......-.-- 3: Export-Import Bank (direct) ............-- 
17, 842 Mutual Security A: eer - Ee eockelecdecccsed 42, 000 Sales of overseas surpluses__........ e 
Sales of overseas surpluses__...............- 25, 843 PURSUE CNUs, Binds Seweeddcnicnne tenes 
Prior grants converted into credits......... 
Iraq: Sales of overseas surpluses._._...........- rie ae ee ery 
Ireland: Mutual Security Agency : 128, 220 Export-Import Bank: 
lwdtl. .c.aGdsenaey Di itiictgesekéctceesbesccen 167, 777 Po A ee eal 
Through agent__........_.. SesevisesS 
a ae Experedony Bank (direct) .............-. 134, 998 Mutual Security Agency. _...._._....-_...- 
Mutual Seeurity Agency ....-......-...-.- i ‘rade Development Act_...-- 
Agricultural Trade Development Act._.._. 
2,316 4 ae Ree 2 gee ree eo oo Fastin Sielinherscet 
——$ |__| Export-Import Bank (direct) _......-.----- Be tiesto adh xcs xe 
Mutual Security Agenecy_.......-..-... 2. 20, 400 ciesteeaebaitaine titedente tana de 
2,316 2) 5. > Se Be cesendccceseceses|  ~, BO S10 Lnnccccceese , 1 Sales of overseas surpluses. ._.............- 1, 645 |------------ aa 
oer ae ETC aEE Syria: Export-Import Bank (direct).........- % 102 ‘OVE was x 102 
Wain velba ah [eal ghnine Thailand... .....-...-.-------+0------.--------| Dy Pe bscwab heeaens 504 
Export-Import Bank (direct)__._.....--._- 5 eT ee 463 
= = Mutual Security Agenecy__.......-.--..-..- I a is cuca 41 
58, 714 117, 402 Sales of overseas surpluses.............--..- SRR idan sd aaktemitaniae 
ie eS net ie te "153, 398 | 755 24, 574 
53, 519. ‘ aa ~--| ee 
6, 344 Export-Import Bank (direct) _..........--- 34, 681 a1 3, 980 
57, 540 Mutual Security Agency__....-......-..-.- 106, 325 72 20, 504 
Ree eet car meee" IM Ente Basic materials development_...........--- EE ivr Acciaastaminiateibasiadarety 
Oceu cemmaedity Dem ae Titi POR, SBP sc kk Sales of overseas surpluses -_-_....-..--.----. 6, 111 
Natural fibers revolving fund...........-.- Merchant ship sales.................--....- 6,088 | 
: Korea: Sales of overseas surpluses._..........-- Union of South Africa_...........-------------- 331,087 | 31,631) 21,526 
Lebanon; Sales of overseas surpluses... .-.....- oe 1, 087 | ast} 31, — 
Liberia... Co Ss SNES MRS SSIS Se ESTES 1, 300 Export-Import Bank (direct). .._-..-.....- 129, 640 31, 631 21, 526 
Basie materials development__._--..-.--.-- 140 
Export-Import Bank (direct). ............- 1, 300 Sales of overseas surpluses. --..-.......-..-- E37}. 
PRR Te i eek oS GOB coo co cee —S |= =|== 
Lend-lease current credits..................| 16,088 |....----. Jel 22 U.8.S. R.: Prior grants converted into credits_- 222, 493 
United Kingdom and dependencies_..........- 6, 806, 5, 567 | 
1,4 Mordost ci pee Radideis pee clitemedwin 31 eee 
Wein BOE i coca ces cndbnnsnncuneces 
1, 429 Export-Import Bank (direct) _...........-- 31 
- RN nr IB Se TE WRN iin se ndadoe daiikad 
Mutual security program .........-...- 
- Rotini ae ae Wer) MAO, WINER aa  — igeink Sl cimncins < cane Basie materials development_........-- 
4 Sales of Overseas surpluses -_.._......-- 
; Export-Import Bank: Prior grants converted into credits 
1, 429 hand ee ae deh oe case) SRR, CPT Sik once | nna dl cien Lend-lease silvet......................- 
AE te bk il eet): it~ SOD Inenniwccehsl-scoscouad 
ees — Security Agency__..--..-.-...-... titettinionieeniitidaliny British East Africa.................--.----- 
Soaee ‘ Overseas surpluses.._...........-.-- peice etal ach tochetieitien 
aoe Sales of domestic surpluses.........-...-.-- le ae Basic materials development-_.........- 
5 Sales___ “GREER ATR ATI. Sales of overseas surpluses -_.........-..- 












Ne lie Sane Me ae British Guiana: Basie materials develop- 
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Tasie III.—Foreign credits utilized, by program, posiwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1956, and fiscal years 1955-56—Cont\),,,.) 


Program 





United Kingdom and dependencies-Con. 
British Honduras: Reconstruction Finance 
Civ etitedakehne nck ietee 
Jamaica: Basic materials development-.---- 
PEND 6nd tts Seanienvndewetabeabie 


Basic materials development-____....-. 
Strategic materials development- .-.-.- 





[In thousands of dollars] 








Export-Import Bank (direct) _ - 
Prior grants converted into credits 


Internationa] organizations: 
np a Community: 


a an eee European Coal 
Mutual Securit 
United Nations: Hen: 





























Whe Will Liberate Us?—Ii’s Not Funny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Mr. Eugene 
Lyons that appeared in the January 1957 
issue of National Review. Mr. Lyons 
raises the question as to “Who Is Going 
To Liberate Us?” and, as I have sug- 
gested, this is not a question which will 
amuse our people nor Members of this 
body. The article follows: 

Wao Wr. LiseraTe Us?—lIt’s Not FUNNY 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

In the last or cold-war decade we have 
heard a lot of talk about saving and liberat- 
ing the peoples under the Kremlin yoke. 
But when the great tests came—first in East 
Germany and then, even more challengingly, 
in Hungary—the talk was expoged as hollow 
and largely hypocritical. If anything is clear 
today it is that the so-called free world, suf- 
fering paralysis of the will, itself needs sav- 
ing and liberating. 

The decades-—nearly four—since the ad- 
vent of Soviet communism, have witnessed 
magnificent courage and readiness to stake 
life for liberty. Millions of ordinary people 
have traded their blood for honor and con- 
viction. But this glory and this nobility has 
been manifest only on the dark side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

East Berlin in 1953; Tiflis and Poznan and 
Budapest in 1956; the slave revolts in Vor- 
kuta; the heroic escapes from Communist 
prison lands; the stubborn peasant resistance 
to state feudalization in Soviet Russia and 
all the other captive countries—these have 
been historic assertions of the human spirit. 
Where in the free world are the episodes of 
individual or national valor to compare with 
them? 

A journalist in West Berlin, assessing the 
mood in East Germany today, is able to write: 
“Ideas are the weapons most likely to be 
Ulbricht's undoing, genuine European fs 
mourished behind the Iron Curtain, that are 
storming in from the East across the long 
Polish frontier.” 

The ideas fiowing from the East, the very 
sovietized East that had been written off 
by most of our experts as lost to our civiliza- 
tion, are no different from those offered by 
the West. They are, in truth, merely re- 
affirmations of the basic values of freedom, 
justice, and human dignity by which western 
man has lived for centuries. Why, then, do 
they have such a powerful impact upon East 


German minds which are little if at all af- 
fected by freedom propaganda from the 
West? 

Because behind the Iron Curtain these 
elementary ideas are being given spiritual 
vigor by ultimate dedication and ultimate 
risk. Because there the tired platitudes of 
the Judaeo-Christian world are being revital- 
ized through self-sacrifice so spontaneous 
and uncalculating that heroism seems the 
inappropriate word for it. 

Heroism implies a conscious choice, where- 
as the victims of communism protest, de- 
mand, and fight in response to imperious 
inner compulsions. A correspondent of the 
Commonweal who witnessed the struggle in 
Budapest reports that the people “fought 
with a superhuman spirit without hope from 
the beginning.” It was “as if they fulfilled a 
function, the meaning of which was still 
obscure, but which had to be fulfilled.” 

The free world needs saving precisely be- 
cause, in the face of a challenge to all its 
professed beliefs and ideals, it feels no such 
inner compulsions to act. Our best hope 
today is that the men, women, and 
chiidren in the Soviet world may liberate us. 
Their suffering and sacrifice in defiance of 
physical force may yet drive us to put duty 
and honor above comfort and security. _ 

The proof that there is still a flicker of 
life in the anemic ideals we think we cherish 
is that we are deeply ashamed of our failure 
to answer the calls for help that reached us 
from Hungary, and are trying to smother the 
shame with angry rhetoric, ritual resolu- 
tions, and, above all, mumblings about 
“moral force.” 

American organizations raising funds for 
Hungarian relief report a remarkably gener- 
cus response. In other non-Soviet coun- 
tries, too, the response has been impressive. 
Governments which have been scandalously 
indifferent to the fate of fugitives from com- 


*munism are suddenly opening their doors 


wide to Hungarian refugees. We are today 
like men who, having watched the obscene 
murder of a neighbor without daring to in- 
terfere, rush to help his widow and orphans. 

Certainly there is ample reason for our 
feeling of guilt. The gallantry of Poles and 
Hungarians, increasingly in ence also 
among students and workers in Soviet Russia 
itself, has been matched among free men 
only by a sullen determination to play it safe. 

Even the toothless League of Nations in 
Geneva found the courage to expel Russia 
after its invasion of Finland, but not its 


of human-kind engaged in crushing a braye 
people._ 

The peoples under Red puppet regimes and 
in Soviet Russia itself now know that 
should they, too, revolt against despotism, 
the free world stands ready to applaud them. 
to pass resolutions, to ring church bells, and 
provide relief handouts for survivors—in 
short, to do anything except risk its own 
precious skin. 

Free peoples are no-less culpable than 
their governments. Where are the volun- 
teers against communism to match those 
raised by the Communist during the Spanish 
civil war? Where are the fund drives for 
arms and planes to match those raised for 
Israel in its fight against the British and 
the Arabs? _-Where is the current equivalent 
of the Flying Tigers in China? 

I for one am convinced that while the 
inertia and cowardice of the free world may 
slow up self-liberation in’ the Communist 
world, they cannot prevent it. Despite off- 
cial by Washington and Bonn and 
NATO that rebellion against Red tyranny 
and terror cannot count-on outside support, 
despite the eagerness of frée-world states- 
men to help Moscow stabilize its slave em- 
pire, the collapse of Communist power is 
inevitable. 

And in the process we, too, may be saved 
and liberated. 





Nasser and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RéEc- 
ORD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney ‘S. C.) 
Ledger of March 28, 1957: 

* NASSER AND THE UNITED STATES 

It seems probable that the recent moves of 
President Nasser in Egypt are to seriously 
affect the appraisal of President Eisenhow- 
er’s foreign policy in the Middle East. 1 
might even be said that President Nasser 

olds in his hand the key to success 
of the Eisenhower policy of recent 
months. 

The President put enough pressure 0 
Israel to force that country to withdraw 'ts 
troops from the Gaza strip. As soon % 
Israeli troops were removed, the Egyptian 
dictator sent an-Egyptian general into the 
area, which was occupied by United Nations 
troops at the time, amid bitter protests from 
Israel, 
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The United States had hoped Egypt would 
refrain from taking any inflamatory move 
until had relaxed in the area. And 
even though it was the United States which 
forced Israel to withdraw,.Nasser did not 
appreciate this effort. 

. As this is written, the situ&tion stills hangs 
by a thread, although it appears Nasser has 
su in restoring administrative con- 
trol over the area. 

_ Jf the British press is right, then the 
United States and President Eisenhower hold 
the direct responsibility for Nasser’s subse- 
quent action, It was this country which 
prevented Great Britain, France, and Israel 
from running Nasser out of Egypt. 

It was this country which forced Israel to 
finally withdraw from the Gaza Strip and 
other territory. Now, it is squarely up to 
president Eisenhower to use similar pressure 
on Egypt to see to it that all of his efforts in 
the past are not translated into failure by 


the policies of Nasser. 





Timely Observations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF .MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the March 
24 edition of the Sunday News Press, St. 


Joseph, Mo., has a most enlightening and — 


factual editorial entitled “Timely Obser- 
yations.” These timely observations by 
my good friend and venerable journalist, 
Arthur V. Burrows, very aptly elucidate 
a serious situation confronting our Air 
Force in its endeavor to secure and re- 
tain qualified personnel for the defense 
of these United States. 

One man who has repeatedly warned 
the Congress, this administration, and 
the Nation of the folly of not maintain- 
ing our air defense at its peak; who has 
consistently argued that the Air Force 
must be administered in a manner and 
at a level that our young men would be 
proud to be a part of it; and who has 
had years of experience that qualifies 
him to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
ject is, as Editor Burrows points out and 
I am proud to state, the distinguished 
Senator and fellow Missourian, the Hon- 
orable Stuart SyMINGTON. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp in its entirety, as follows: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 

The Air Force must not be our stepchild. 
We agree y with Missouri’s junior 
United States tor in his analysis of the 
importance of American defense in this age 
of atomic energy. We have applauded each 
time this Missourian has come 
to the Senate with arguments for the United 
States Army Air Force. We hold that there 
are two mighty nations in the world today. 
One is the United States of America. The 


other is the United States of Soviet Re- 
publics,~ . 
America can keep this world from going 
st. Yes, but not by crippling air 
defense. Our first line of defense is the 
Air Force. Make no mistake about that. 
We have come eons in practical reality, 
though only 16 decades since Washington's 
day when the Atlantic Ocean was our great 
first line of def against an Old World 
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with its centuries of hates and wars. We 
have come ages, too, in reality though only 
2 decades since the great Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt said that our front line defense 
was the Rhine.- 

America's front line defense today is the 
United States Army Air Force. We are cog- 
nizant that Federal spending often,is un- 
controlled and often is wasteful. Not on 
defens. We have strong views on the Air 
Force. There are times when saving is no 
saving but the most expensive and wholly 
false economy. We believe that is true in 
our stingy attitude toward the monumental 
task of getting and keeping the very best 
men of America in our Army, in our Air 
Force. 

What incentive is there for a young man, 
airminded, to give his life to the Regular 
Army, when he can go into aviation in pri- 
vate industry. None, really none, unless 
that man cares for neither home nor family 
and can afford to dedicate himself to a cause 
fewcan. We live in days where the butcher, 
the grocer, and the baker must be met and 
paid. We live in an age when the male 
American, be he in Air Force or in private 
Plant, wonders how he can set aside for 
that security of old age. 

Here is a practical illustration. Let us 
take the highest rating of a noncommis- 
sioned man. Let’s assume he has i6 years 
in the service. Let’s assume he is master 
sergeant. His base pay is $288.60. If he 
flies he gets $105 additional. True, he gets 
quarters allowance, plus separate rations, be 
he married and with the family. The total, 
all enumerated, would be $500 a month. 

Here is the highest skilled man Uncle Sam 
has with all that experience. Now what? 
Mark this. A private company manufactur- 
ing aircraft pays a flying engineer as a start- 
ing salary $650 a morfth. Mark this, too. The 
flier working for this private aircraft com- 
pany is raised to $750 a month when he meets 
the company’s qualified standards. 

Many men are leaving the service of Uncle 
Sam. Why? Because they can better them- 
selves by getting work with aircraft com- 
panies at much more inviting, at much high- 
er remuneration. What is our weak reason- 
ing that we penalize American men by urging 
them, just for patriotic reasons, to accept 
positions in the Air Force, when we know 
they can start out better with a private com- 
pany than they can attain after a decade 
and a half with the United States Army, our 
Department of Defense. 

True; yes; we are living in new and strange 
times. You may be one of those who look 
at that master sergeant’s pay, even with his 
16 years seniority, and say “I’ll trade jobs 
with him.” Every man is worthy of his hire. 
The national economy has changed. We are 
in am era of high living costs. We personally 
cannot understand why we want to spend 
billions on Federal aid to education, yet 
keep the pay of Air Force men unjustly low- 
er than that of his fellow workers, same 
skill, same background, in private aircraft. 

We are as a rule a generous people. We 
spend millions and billions to win the friend- 
ship of free peoples, ideologically, as are we, 
opposed to the taint that is Red communism 
that had its birth in Russia. Recently, as 
Newsweek pointed out in its current issue, an 
expert on public expenditures was insulted 
when he dared appear before a House stb- 
committee to argue that schools are a State 
and local problem, not a Federal one. These 
men seem itching to make the States accept 
money for schools. Do they rise to demand 
equal pay for men in America’s defense? 

Men of the House and of the Senate: If 
our Air Force fails, by depleted manpower— 
trailing away to private industry—we face 
national disgrace. Why cannot we see that 
all the so-called Federal aid to education will 
not amount to a tinker’s dam if Red Russia, 
highly airminded, ever gets the ascendancy 
over us. Gone forever is our isolation of 
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George Washington’s day. Gone is the era 
of the safety in battleships when Britain 
was world leader. We must now think of 
air defense first and foremost. 

Two employers want Bill for a certain job. 
Bill may like the one employer personally 
better than the other. But in the final 
analysis Bill will, if he is bright, go to that 
employer who pays him best. He will go to 
him most likely to provide best for wife and 
children, to lay away for that day when he 
can no longer work. 





Report of President and Secretary of 
American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as president 
of the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, I respectfully submit 
to the Congress of the United States my 
annual report for 1957, together with the 
report of Hon. Henry O. TALLE, secre- 
tary of the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN GROUP, 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 1957 


Although no formal meeting of the elec- 
tion of officers has been held since 1955, the 
group met informally on many occasions 
since March of that year. In 1952, the by- 
laws were amended to elect officers to serve 
for each Congress rather on a yearly basis 
and this meeting today is to review the 
work of the past 2 years, as well as to elect 
officers for the duration of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

There have been four formal meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union since our last 
official meeting. First, the council meeting 
in Rome; second, the 44th conference in 
Helsinki; third, the council meeting in 
Dubrovnik; and last the conference—the 
45th for the Interparliamentary Union in 
Bangkok. 

We have had briefings at the Department 
of State or here on the Hill before each 
councii meeting and conference. Because 
of the campaign in 1956, these briefings 
were only with those who could be in Washn- 
ington but we provided for it by a special 
report of the executive secretary, who for 2 
weeks previous to leaving for Bangkok repre- 
sented us in meetings abroad with the 
British, French, Swiss, and Italian groups, 
as well as a meeting with DeBlonay at bu- 
reau headquarters in Geneva. 

We have been represented, as well, by 
Congressman CooLey, serving on the Union 
Executive Committee, for these last 4 years 
but since his term has now expired, we can 
have no representative on that committee 
elected until 1958. The place on that com- 
mittee is an extremely important one in 
relation to our position in the union and 
though the 1958 conference will not be 
obliged to elect a United States delegate, it 
is a position we have held almost ~con- 
tinuously in the union since its inception. 

The theme of the conferences in 1955 and 
1956, as well ef course of the council meet- 
ings, has veered from peaceful coexistence 
to the major subject of disarmament. We 
are required to report the actions of our 
congress on the resolutions made at these 
conferences and I am happy to say that over 
the 2 years and over the 9 years preceding 
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them since we met in Cairo after World War 
II, we have always been able to report that 
we either already had the recommendations 
of the conference in force in our country 
before they were passed or that action was 
taken during the ensuing year to bring them 
into being. 

Unfortunately, T was not able to lead the 
delegation at Helsinki or Bangkok, but I have 
followed with intense interest the work of 
each conference as well as the Dubrovnik 
council meeting at which we were ably repre- 
sented by Senator RoBERTSON and our be- 
loved former president, Senator Alben Bark- 
ley. I should like to express here also my 
grateful thanks to Congressman TALLE, who 
took over the burden of acting as chairman 
at Helsinki and Bangkok. I should like to 
express my thanks, too, to Senator PurTELL, 
who acted for Congressman CooLEy at the 
postconference session of the executive com- 
mittee in Helsinki, where a further at- 
tempt was made tc violate the expressed 
wishes of the council and the conference in 
the proposed admission of Communist China 
to the Union. 

The action of the executive committee 
meeting in Delhi in 1955, taking advantage 
of a bare quorum in which the presiding 
officer, Lord Stansgate, cast a vote for such 
recommendation, is a symptom in my opin- 
ion, of a far greater problem and conspiracy, 
in fact, to take over the Interparliamentary 
Union by Communist forces, representing the 
Soviet and her satellites. 

It was significant that at the Praesidium 
of the Soviet Republics in February 1955, 
that the word “Parliament” was first applied 
to the single-party assemblies of the Soviet 
and that shortly before and during that 
time, the offending ex-members of the Union, 
once independent governments, returned one 
by one to the fold of the Union, preparatory 
to the admission of the Soviet as a member 
at Helsinki in 1955. It is true that Spain 
and Liberia were admitted at the same time 
but the Soviet and its satellite, Albania, 
came in to complete the Soviet bloc, already 
returned to membership. 

The union now stands at 51 member na- 
tions. It must include over 30 more nations 
to, in any way, balance the membership of 
the U. N., of which it is a part. In the ad- 
mission of Brazil and now Peru to the small 
Latin American group, we have a greater 
world representation as well, as in the ad- 
mission of Australia, New Zealand, and little 
countries like Laos and Cambodia ‘and our 
neighbor, Canada, which has already taken 
steps to resume membership after almost 20 
years of absence from our conferences. In 
the words of our secretary general, member- 
ship has become more realistic but realism 
buys with it many new problems. 

My own view is that the union, even with 
the menacing force of the Soviet bloc, is be- 
coming a more powerful voice in world 
affairs and so long as it remains a free body, 
presents many opportunities for the free 
world. 
of world opinion and an excellent meeting 
ground for representative members of our 
Congress to gain an intimate knowledge of 
other points of view and to resolutely state 
our own positions clearly and unequivocably 
to members of other parliaments. 

For these reasons, I believe that the up- 
coming council meeting in Nice and the Lon- 
don conference in September are particu- 
larly important to us. Our Department of 
State was deeply concerned with the out- 
come of the conference at Bangkok and will 
be equally concerned with that of London, 
where an opportunity will be provided to not 
only adjust our differences with European 
powers but also to strengthen our relations 
with our friends in the Near and Middle 
East. The subject of colonialism has been 
debated for over 50 years in the interparlia- 


It is an excellent place to*make tests - 
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mentary union and steady growth has been 
obtained in a much more enlightened atti- 
tude on the part of the governing and non- 
self-governing powers in that time. 

It is imperative that right leadership be 
provided the Union in the election of the new 
President of the Council who is actually the 
guiding spirit of the Union this year, and it is 
imperative that every advantage be taken of 
the 1958 conference in Rio de Janeiro to get 
our Latin American neighbors into the 
Union, with a subsequent of the 
new executive committee, 1958, which is pro- 


posed to occur in Washington, following the ‘ 


conference. 

In 1957 Thai and Swiss representatives 
leave the executive committee, 1 voting with 
us, 1 against us on the Communist China 
matter. It is likely that a new Far Eastern 
representative will be elected and another 
European representative. It is in the interest 
of the future democratic development of the 
Union that these new members both repre- 
sent the free world. 

These few matters I have discussed with 
you in this report which bear upon our con- 
tinued influence in the Union. Another 
abortive attempt will be made at Nice to rec- 
ommend Communist China, still unrepent- 
ant and still unrecognized by the U. N 
membership, in contradiction to the past 
vote of the Council. We should see that this 
action, antagonistic to world peace, based on 
justice, shall not take place. 

Danret A. REED, 
President of the American Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 
MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, 1955 

The regular anual meeting of the Amer- 
ican group, Interparliamentary Union, re- 
cessed from the third Monday in January, 
was opened at 10:15 a. m., March 15, 1955, in 
the old Supreme Court chambers at the 
Capitol. There were approximately 30 Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate present. Con- 
gressman Dante. A. REED, vice president of 
the group, presided. 

The short minutes of the meeting of Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, were unanimously approved. 

The minutes of the annual meeting of the 
group held on January 18, 1954, were dis- 
tributed and, reading being dispensed with, 
were unanimously approved. 

The report of the executive secretary was 
read and approved. The former president, 
Senator Homer Ferguson, being now United 
States Ambassador to the Philippines, sent 
greetings from Manila and allowed his pre- 
vious report covering the Washington Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union to 
speak for his administration of group affairs. 

It was moved by Senator RosperTson and 
seconded by Senator Wiley and Senator 
SparRKMAN that Congressman Danie. A. 
Reep, of New York, be elected to the office of 
president of the American group to serve 
for the period of the 84th Congress. The 
vote unanimous, Congressman REED 
took the chair and called for resumption of 
the regular business of the meeting. 

Nominations and elections of other officers 
Semi shin Saree Sk She De Sears eee 
then in order. Congressman CooLgey nomi- 
nated Henry O. Taz, of Lowa, for the office 
of secretary. Being duly seconded, Con- 
gressman TALLE was declared Con- 
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elected to serve on the executive committe. 
Senator Albert Gore, of Terinesee; Congre:<. 
man Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas; Congress. 
-gressman John M. Vorys, of Ohio; Congress. 
man Antoni A. Sadlak, of Connecticy:: 
Sentor Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri: 
Senator John J. of @; Sen. 
ator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois; and Con. 
gressman W. Robert Poage, of Texas. p;. 
Franklin Dunham was continuéd as perma. 


gressman York, were 
elected as members of the Interparliamentary 
Council, Congressman CooLry being already 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

On nomination by CongresSman Poage, 
seconded by Congressman Hope, Ambassador 
Ferguson and former Congressman Lucas, of 
Texas, were elected as honorary members of 
the American group. 

A discussion was then entered into as to 
the size of the delegation to be appointed 
to the 44th conference to be held in Helsinkj 
in September 1955. 

Senator RoperTson spoke to the point, ad- 
vising that the group be of sufficient size 
to adequately present the United States in 
relation to the size of other delegations of 
leading world powers. On motion by Con- 
gressman CooLer, seconded by Congressman 
Poace, the president was authorized to ap- 
point the delegation, not fo exceed 15 Mem. 
bers of Congress. 

Senator Hennincs spoke of the necessity 

of assembling the members of the delegation 
at a time well in advance of the conference, 
so that the delegation could properly organ- 
ize to discuss its position on questions of- 
fered for debate and resolution. 
_ President Reep spoke from the chair, ad- 
vising that the British. were always well 
organized for the conferences, having a 
permanent secretariat located in the House 
of Commons, with a full-time secretary, sec- 
retarial help and budget to cover adequate- 
ly many meetings and the reception of for- 
eign visitors during the year. Congressman 
Cooter also spoke of the regular IPU com- 
mittee assignments which should be mace 
early in order to make the delegates chosen 
familiar with their respective roles in the 
conference. Senator SPARKMAN noted that 
the conference agenda is set up after the 
April council meeting and that such assign- 
ments could be made after that meeting 

The original motion, regarding the dele- 
gation was thereupon amended to include as 
well 15 alternates who could be used as a 
priority list from which to draw names of 
delegates in case of vacancies occurring in 
original designations. 

Coo.ry introduced the ques- 
tion of raising the prescribed contribution 
of the United States to the Interpariia- 
mentary Bureau to the newly assess¢d charge 
of $18,000. 

On motion, it was agreed that Senator 
ROBERTSON in the Senate and Congressm:n 
Reep in the House would handle the matter 
of such increase which is, at present, $3,000 
above the usual amount recommended in 
the Department of State budget. 

Senator RoserTson was also asked by the 
group to handle the matter of air trans- 
portation facilities to and from Helsinki, in 
late August. 

There being no further matters for im- 
mediate discussion, the meeting was (e- 
clared adjourned at 11 a. m. 


Henry O. TALLeE, 
Parliamentary Secretary. 


Countersigned : 


PRANELIN DUNHAM, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 
Read and approved by United States group, 
IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 
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MINUTES OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LUNCHEON MEETING, APRIL 23, 1956 

The officers of the United States group held 
a luncheon meeting in the Vandenberg room 
of the Capitol on April 23 for the purpose of 
nearing on the meetings of the IPU 
council held in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, from 
April 3 through April 8. The United States 
group was represented at the meeting by Sen- 
ators Alben W. Barkley and A. WittIs 


Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON provided those 
attending this meeting with copies of a 

meographed report. 
‘ae Alben W. Barkley gave an oral ac- 
count. In his report Senator Barkley empha- 
sized that the most difficult problem dealt 
with at the meeting was the persistent de- 
mand by Russian delegates that Red China be 
admitted to membership in the IPU. 

It was made clear that, although the at- 


tempt to seat Red China failed at this meet-" 


ing of the Council, another attempt would 
undoubtedly be made at the forthcoming 
conference scheduled to be held in Bangkok, 
Thailand, in November. 

Following a period of discussion in which 
members reviewed earlier attempts by the 
Russian delegates to get Red China seated in 
the IPU, and after considering steps that 
might be taken to defeat this purpose, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hewry O. TALe, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 


Read and approved by United States group, 
IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 


Minutes OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LUNCHEON MEETING, JULY 27, 1956 


A luncheon meeting of the delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion Conference in Bangkok, Thailand, No- 
vember 15 through November 22, was held in 
the Vandenberg room, Senate wing of the 
Capitol, on Friday, July 27, at 12:30 p.m. 

In addition to the delegates the following 
persons from the State Department attended 
the luncheon meeting: 

Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State im charge of Far Eastern Affairs, 

Mr. Robert Hill, Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of congressional liaison, 

Mr. Jack Leahy, Department of State, con- 
gressional liaison staff member. 

President Dantet A. Reep introduced the 
guests from the Department of State and 
after briefly explaining the importance of the 
Bangkok Conference, he asked Mr. Robert- 
son, of the Department, to brief the delegates 
on the Department’s point of view relative 
to the matter of Red China being admitted 
to membership in the union. He was also 
invited to suggest what he believed should be 
done by the United States group to prevent 
such action. [> 

Mr; Walter S. Robertson gave a good ex- 
planation which, concisely stated, was that 
the IPU is yearly becoming increasingly im- 
portant as an international organization; 
that the Soviet are most anxious to control 
it by adding as many satellites as possible 
and that the United States group must be a 
strong leader of the free-nation members to 
prevent the seating of Red China. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Walter S. Robert- 
son's briefing a discussion took place 
relative. to the action of the United States 
prec in preventing the seating of Red 


, me meeting adjourned at approximately 
p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry O. TALE, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Read and approved by United States group, 

IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 
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A Basis for Settlement of Arab-Israeli 
Dispute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting suggestion has 
been made as to the basis for final settle- 
ment of the highly volatile situation in 
the Middle East. This subject was con- 
tained in the Jewish Newsletter of Feb- 
ruary 4 and I am sure that Members of 
this House will be interested in reading 
it. 

Views or SECRETARY HAMMARSKJOLD’s REPORT 


There is extensive belief here that Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s report to the United Nations, 
on the 25th, has an importance transcending 
its rather pedestrian, legalistic treatment 
of the precise situations in Gaza and the 
Sharm el Sheikh territories. Topical com- 
mentators and observers may debate the im- 
mediate efficacy of the report as a contribu- 
tion toward resolution of these two, specific 
issues. But those grappling with the totality 
of American interests in the Middle East and 
who are more than propagandists are en- 
couraged by the fact that this report, to- 
gether with the Secretary General’s com- 
prehtnsive report of his trip to the Middle 
East last spring, is. building an integrated, 
consistent and orderely record of first prin- 
ciples upon the basis of which alone any 
final settlement of the Palestine problem can 
be predicated. 

The contrast to, and conflict with, the 
Israeli position over the two territories now 
at issue is more profound than the obvious 
question of unconditional withdrawal. Or, it 
might be said that if Israel is prepared to 
accept the working thesis of the Secretary 
General’s report, there would remain little 
disagreement with the Secretary General 
over the conditions Israel is attempting to 
secure before withdrawal: reduction of bor- 
der incursions and recognition of transit 
rights in Suez and the Aqaba Gulf. The 
bold differences in approach to these ob- 
jectives—not the objectives themselves— 
will, and should, be the nub of debate. 

The Israeli case is predicated upon an ap- 
peal for recognition of the justice of its case 
against border raids and obstruction of its 
transport in the canal and the Aqaba Gulf. 
The Secretary General does not deny the 
justice of Israel’s claims. But—he says in 
legal language and documented citations— 
Justice is compounded of an intricate and, 
in many situations, an interlocking series of 
fundamental provisions reaching back to the 
cease-fire and armistice agreements of 1948- 
49. 

Above all, he asserts that Justice cannot 
be achidved by unilateral definitions and ac- 
tions. “The United Nations cannot condone 
a change of the status juris resulting from 
military action contrary to the provisions of 
the charter,” he . And he continues, 
“The organization must, therefore, maintain 
that the status juris existing prior to such 
military action be reestablished by a with- 
drawal of troops, and by the relinquishment 
or nullification of rights asserted in terri- 
tories covered by the military action and 
depending upon it.” This is the nub of Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s report, because it is a fun- 
damental principle of world order and a 
prerequisite to any peaceful settlement of 
any international disputes. It is therefore 
the application of the central purpose of the 
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United Nations to the problem to which the 
Secretary General was addressing himself. 

Mr. Hammarskjold's report offers legal and 
orderly ways by means of which all parties 
of good faith might achieve objectives which 
most of the world has agreed it wants. The 
strategy proposed by Mr. Hammarskjold 
might restore the armistice agreements to 
some semblance of the authority it was 
hoped they would have nearly a decade ago. 
This, according to the Secretary General, 
would bring about the state of nonbelliger- 
ency which Israel now is attempting to im- 
pose as a price for its withdrawal. The Sec- 
retary General suggests that after the au- 
thority of the armistice agreement is rees- 
tablished, recognition of the international 
rights of shipping through the canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba—including Israel's 
rights—might be expected from Egypt. 

A phrase which recurs cofstantly in the 
Secretary General’s report is that full com- 
pliance with the armistice agreements—on 
many points—would have an important pos- 
itive bearing on other problems in the area. 
This is essentially the same theme Mr. Ham- 
marskjold hit last spring. The feeling here 
is that the Secretary General is building, 
brick upon brick, a way out of the Pales- 
tine dilemma. And, for the same reason, 
the feeling here is that Mr. Eisenhower's pol- 
icy of attempting to work out this part of 
the Middle East problem through the United 
Nations is justified. 

“WASHINGTON, January 28. 





Old Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the heading of an Old Argument the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal for March 
22 makes the point that senatorial rep- 
resentation from the States having 
smaller populations than others is a sys- 
tem which in our Government has 
worked well and may be expected to 
when Alaska becomes a State. I take 
pleasure in presenting that editorial 
here: 

Otp ARGUMENT 

One of the points of argument in debate 
on the question of statehood for Alaska has 
been the contention that, as a State, it would 
have a voice in Congress greater than its 
population justifies. This point of view 
was expressed before a Housé subcommittee 
when Representative JoHN R. Pitiion, of 
New York, said that permitting Alaska to 
elect 2 Senators would be a “disservice to the 
people of the 48 States.” 

PILLIon’s expression of this viewpoint had 
in it echoes that go back to the founding 
days of the Republic. This question of giv- 
ing the smaller States equal voting power 
in the Senate was one of the main points of 
difference among delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
It was only by the narrowest possible margin 
that they reached the so-called great com-=- 
promise giving the States proportional rep- 
resentation in the House but equal power in 
the Senate. 

Experience since then has shown that, on 
the whole, this is an effective system for 
representing the best interests of the peo- 
ple. There is no reason to think that giving 
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. Alaska two Senators would be harmful, or a 
“disservice to the people.” 

It is true that Alaska’s population is very 
small when compared to that of most States. 
But it must be remembered that there are 
several States whose people are outnumbered 
by hundreds of thousands rather than by 
millions. Among these are Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Delaware, Vermont. 

That, however, is not the main point. The. 
main point is that throughout our history 
the best Senators have not only served their 
home States well but have been conscious of 
their broader responsibility to the Nation as 
a whole. Why should we suppose that Sen- 
ators from Alaska, if that Territory should 
be granted statehood, would do otherwise? 





Egyptian Violations of International Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard and read a great deal about vio- 
lations of international law by Egypt. 
The following, however, is an itemized 
bill of particulars and documentation es- 
tablishing these charges: 

EGYPTIAN VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 

Law 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
Belligerency 

Egypt’s exercise of alleged rights of war 
under her oft-proclaimed doctrine of un- 
ilateral belligerency; her continued armed 
attacks against Israel; her naval blockade 
and economic boycott; the ted threats 
of her leaders to annihilate Israel and their 
consistent refusal to arrive at a peaceful set- 
tlement with Israel are in clear and open 
violation of the following provisions of the 
United Nations Charter: 

The Charter 

“We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined * * * to establish conditions un- 
der which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained * * * and for these ends to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors * * * and 
to insure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the com- 
mon interest, and to employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, have 
resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.’’——(Preamble.) 

“The purposes of the United Nations are 
* * * to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples”—(art. 1 (2)). 

“All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered”— 
(art. 2 (2)). 

“The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration”—(art. 33 (1) ). 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
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other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations”—-(art. 2 (4)). 


The Violations 


From the signing of the Israel-Arab 
Armistice Agreements in February 1949 to 
the end of 1956, Arab attackers, including 
Egyptian-trained Fedayeen, carried out 3,367 
raids into Israel territory, killing 443 Israelis 
and wounding 963. 

“They tried to force us to negotiate with 
Israel, but we refused. I informed them 
* * * that we will never negotiate with 
Israel.” (Abdul Nasser, July 6, 1955.) 

“There is no sense in talking about peace 
with Israel. There is not even the smallest 
place for negotiations between the Arabs and 
Israel.” (Abdul Nasser, October 14, 1955.) 

“Egypt will be glad when her army and 
that of Syria will meet on the ruins of this 
treacherous people, these Zionist gangs.’ 
(Abdul Nasser, December 18, 1955.) ; 

Economic warfare 

Egypt’s economic warfare against Israel, 
including the blockade against Israel-bound 
vessels at the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the air blockade and the general anti- 
Israel economic boycott, is in violation of the 
following provisions of the charter (in ad- 
dition to the provisions of the preamble 
quoted above) : 

The Charter 

“The purposes of the United Nations are 
* * * to achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic character” (art. 1 (3)). 

“The members of the United Nations agree 
to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the pre- 
sent Charter” (art. 25). 

“With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations * * * the United Nations 
shall promote * * * solutions of interna- 
tional economic * * * problems” (art. 55 
(b)). 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55” (art. 56). 


The Violations 


“No person, or other legal entity, is per- 
mitted.to conclude an agreement, directly or 
indirectly, with institutions or persons in 
Israel, or persons acting on her behalf in 
another country. This covers any commer- 
cial, financial, or other transactions.” (Art. 
1, boycott regulations adopted by the Arab 
League Council in Cairo on December 14, 
1954, and published in the Egyptian Official 
Journal on October 23, 1955.) 

In 1949 and 1950 Egypt established a series 


of gun emplacements in the Sharm el Sheikh ~ 


area in order to prevent ships from sailing 
freely in the Gulf of Aqaba to and from the 
of Eilat. These guns have blockaded 
the Gulf of Aqaba for the past 6 years. 
“In accordance with the orders dated July 
7, 1955, issued by the Minister of War and 


Aqaba.” (Egyptian 
traffic in the Gulf of Aqaba, 1955.) 
In defiance of the Security Council resolu- 


April 1 


' “There can hardly be any doubt that ;) 
seafaring nations, and for that matter ;)) 
nations, must, as a matter of principle, p. 
Very greatly concerned in the maintenance 
of the freedom of internatjonal shippjno_ 
not least through the Suez Canal. * + * In 
the view of my Government, the measyre; 
decided upon by the Egyptian Governmen; 
and the practices applied by it cannot phe 
reconciled with the charter.” (Mr. Borbers 
representative of Denmark, at meeting 643 
of the Security Council, March 25, 1954 ) 

(See also violations listed under Uniteq 
Nations resolutions.) 

Persecution of minorities 

Egypt's acts of persecution, expropriation, 
and deportation perpetrated against foreicy 
nationals in Egypt—and the Jewish commy. 
nity in pa (including Egyptian na- 
tionals of the Jewish faith as well as non. 


Egyptian Jews) constitute a grave violation 


of the following provisions of the charter: 
The Charter 


“The purpose of the United Nations are 
* * * to achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco. 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian char. 
acter, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion” (art, 
1 (3)). 

‘The United Nations shall promote * * + 
universal respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental fredoms for a! 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion” (art. 55c). 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action * * * in coopera- 
tion with the Organization for the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in article 55” 
(art. 56). 

The Violations 

The Egyptian Government, in line with its 
policy of deporting all Jews not in possession 
of Egyptian nationality—and depriving of 
their citizenship and deporting those who 
acquired Egyptian nationality after January 
1, 1900—has, since early November 1956, 
ordered some 21,000 Egyptian Jews to leave 
the country (4,000 of them within 7 days). 
The deportees are compelled to leave vir- 
tually all their property behind them. 

Jewish hospitals in Cairo and Alexandria 
have been sequestrated, the sick ejected, and 
the medical staff arrested. There has been 
interference with the supply of food to Jew- 
ish humanitarian institutions. 

About 1,000 Jews of foreign nationality 
have been imprisoned under wretched physi- 
cal conditions in the Prison des Barages in 
Cairo. Special detention centers are operat- 
ing in various: public buildings, where de- 
tainees are herded together in crowded and 
unsanitary conditions. Altogether, between 
2,000 and 3,000 Jews have been arrested. 

Bank accounts have been frozen, property 
sequestrated, hundreds of industrial and 
commercial concerns taken over by the Gov- 
ernment (among these the department stores 
of Cicurel, Chemla, Hanau, and Chalos, the 
banking houses of Zilka and Mosseri, and the 
Pinto cotton firm) and Jewish employees 
generally dismissed. (Based on official! lists 
of sequestration under Egyptian Military 
Proclamation No. 4, published in the Ex- 
traordinary Egyptian Official Journal of 
November 8, 1956.) 

The assets sequestrated or frozen by the 
Egyptian Government up to the end of 
November 1956 are estimated at well over 
$220 million. 

UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS 
Invasion of 1948 


The invasion of Israel by the Arab States, 
headed by Egypt, in 1948, was in open <e- 
fiance of the following General Assemb|y 404 
Security Council resolutions: 
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U. N. Action 


«The General Assembly * * * appeals to 
all governments and all peoples to refrain 
from taking any action which might hamper 
or delay the carrying out of these recom- 
mendations.” (Concerning the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a Jewish and an Arab 
state). (General Assembly, Resolution 181 
(II), November 29, 1947.) 

“The Security Council * * * appeals to all 
governments and peoples, particularly in and 

Palestine, to take all possible action 
to prevent or reduce such disorders as are 
now occurring in Palestine.” (Security Coun- 
cil, 691, Mareh 5, 1948.) 

“The Security Council calls upon all * * * 
to take immediately * * * the following 
measures: (a) cease all activities of a mil- 

on -military nature, as. well as acts 
i ease eionn or sabotage; (b) refrain 

m bringing and from assisting and en- 
anean the entry into Palestine of armed 
pands and fighting personnel, goods, indi- 
viduals, whatever their origin.” (Security 
Council, 723, April 17, 1948.) - 

“The Security Council * * * calls upon 
all governments and authorities, without 
prejudice to the rights, claims or position of 
the parties concerned, to abstain from any 
hostile military action in Palestine, and to 
that end to issue a cease-fire order to their 
military and para-military forces to become 
effective within 36 hours after midnight, 
New York Standard Time, May 22, 1948. 
(Security Council, 733 May 22, 1948.) 

“The Security Council * * * addresses an 
urgent appeal to the interested parties to 
accept in principle the prolongation of the 
truce for such a period as may be decided 
upon in consultation with the M2diator.” 
(Security Council, 875, July 7, 1948.) 

The Violations 


“The Charter and the United Nations wiil 
not crumble, not fall apart, if one more 
of the General bly’s resolutions is not 
put into effect. We do not choose to comply 
with the General Assembly’s resolution on 
Palestine.” (Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian rep- 
resentative in the Security Council, Febru- 
ary 25, 1948 (Doe. S/PV 255) .) 

“The Royal Egyptian Government declare, 
now that the British Mandate in Palestine 
has ended, that the Egyptian armed forces 
have started to enter Palestine.” (Cable 
from the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to the Security Council, May 15, 1948 
(8/743) .) 1 ‘ 

“On the termination of the British Man- 
date in Palestine, instructions were given to 
forces of the Egyptian Army to enter Pales- 
tine. se 

The Egyptian regular forces are proceed- 
ing with their operations.” (Official com- 
munication delivered by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to the Security Council May 22, 
1948 (S/767).) 

“The Egyptian Government regrets that it 
cannot abide by the recommendation of the 
Security Council to cease fire in Palestine.” 
ons of the Egyptian Government, May 26, 

“The Arabs are not prepared to accept pro- 
longation of the truce.” (From the Media- 
tor's Report to the Security Council, July 8, 
1948 (S/873).) 

“The Council, taking into con- 
sideration that the Provisional Government 
of Israel has indicated its acceptance in prin- 
ciple of a tion of the truce in Pales- 
tine; that the States members of the Arab 
League have rejected successive appeals of 
the United Nations Mediator and of the Se- 
curity Council in its resolution of July 7, 
1948, for the of the truce in 

1¢, and that there has consequently 
developed @ renewal of hostilities in Pales- 
tine; determines that the situation in Pales- 
tine constitutes a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of article 89 of the Charter.” 
(Security Council, 902, 15, 1948.) 
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Raids across the border 


In continuing, to this day, the incursions 
into Israel of the fedayeen, the Egyptians 
have been violating that portion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of November 2, 
1956 which— 

U. .N. Action 

“* * * urges the parties * * * to desist 
from raids across the armistice lines into 
neighboring territory.” (General Assembly 
997 (ES-I), November 2, 1956.) 

. The Violations 


The following Israeli casualties were in- 
curred, as a result of illegal incursions across 
the border, during the months of November 
and December 1956 and January 1957: No- 
vember—8 killed, 16 wounded; December— 
1 killed, 4 wounded; January—4 wounded. 

Suez and Aqaba blockade 

The economic war being waged by Egypt 
against Israel—in particular, the blockade 
of the Suez Canal and the Guif of Aqaba— 
violates the following United Nations reso- 
lutions: / 7 
U. N. Action 


“The Security Council— 

“Further noting * * * that the Egyptian 
Government has not complied with the 
earnest plea of the Chief of Staff, made to 
the Egyptian delegate_on June 12, 1951, that 
it desist from the present practice of inter- 
tering with the passage through the Suez 
Canal of goods destined for Israel. * * * 

“Finds that the maintenance of the prac- 
tice mentioned in paragraph 4 above is in- 
consistent with the objectives of a peaceful 
settlement between the parties and the es- 


tablishment of a permanent peace in Pales- | 


tine set forth in the armistice agreement; 

“Finds further that such practice is an 
abuse of the exercise of the right of visit, 
search, and seizure; 

“Further finds that such practice cannot 
in the prevailing circumstances be justified 
on the ground that it is necessary for self- 
defense; Ms 

“And further noting that the restrictions 
on the passage of goods through the Suez 
Canal to Israel ports are denying to nations 
at no time connected with the conflict in 
Palestine valuable supplies required for their 
economic reconstruction, and that these re- 
strictions, together with sanctions applied 
by Egypt to certain ships which have visited 
Israel ports, represent unjustified interfer- 
ence with the rights of nations to navigate 
the seas and to trade freely with one an- 
other, including the Arab States and Israel; 


“Calls upon Egypt to terminate the re- 
strictions on the passage of international 
commercial shipping and goods through the 
Suez Canal, wherever bound, and to cease all 
interference with such shipping beyond that 
essential to the safety of shipping in the 
canal itself and to the observance of the 
international conventions in force.” (Se- 
curity Council, 2322, September 1, 1951.) 

“The Security Council * * * agrees that 
any settlement of the Suez question should 
meet the following requirements: 

“There should be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination, 
overt or covert—this covers both political 
and technical aspects * * *, 

“The operation of the canal should be in- 
sulated from the politics of any country.” 
(Security Council, 3675, October 13, 1956.) 

“This occupation being in no sense in- 
tended to interfere in any way whatever 
with innocent traffic through the stretch of 
sea separating these two islands from the 
Sinai coast of Egypt, it goes without saying 
that this passage, the only practical one, 
will remain free, as in the past; which is in 
conformity with international practice and 
with the recognized principles of interna- 
tional law.” (Aide-Mémoire on the Egyptian 
occupation of the islands of Tiran and Sana-, 
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fir, handed by the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
to United States Ambassador Caffery, Janu- 
ary 28, 1950.) 

“The General Assembly * * * urges that 
upon the cease-fire being effective, steps be 
taken to reopen the Suez Canal and restore 
secure freedom of navigation.” (General 
Assembly, 997 (ES-I), November 2, 1956.) 

The Violations 


Some of the cases of interference with 
shipping through the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba: 

On October 31, 1952, the Norwegian ship 
Rimfrost, en route from Eritrea to Israel, 
was detained at Port Said and its cargo of 
frozen meat confiscated. 

On September 2, 1953, a cargo of Israel- 
assembled motorears consigned to Kenya 
was confiscated aboard the Greek freighter 
Parnon. 

On December 14, 1953, a cargo of meat was 
confiscated at Port Said aboard the Italian 
steamship Franca Mari on her way to Haifa. 

On December 22, 1953, a shipment of mo- 
torcycles and personal effects consigned to 
israel was confiscated from the Norwegian 
freighter Triton, en route from Melbourne 
to Genoa. 

On July 8, 1955, a similar consignment was 
taken off the Dutch vessel Fedala. 

On September 28, 1954, the Israel freighter 
Bat Galim, en route from Eritrea to Haifa 
with a cargo of food and hides, was stopped 
by the Egyptian authorities at the entrance 
to the Suez Canal. The ship was seized, the 
cargo confiscated, and the crew imprisoned. 
Not until January 1, 1955, was the crew liber- 
ated, but the vessel itself was not released. 

On December 3, 1953, Egyptian guns fired 
at the United States vessel Albion at the 
entry to the Gulf of Aqaba, in belief (as 
the Egyptian authorities later explained) 
that the ship’s destination was Eilat. (Ac- 
tually, the AlbiOw was carrying a cargo of 
wheat to the Jordanian port of Aqaba.) 

On January 1, 1954, Egyptian gunfire was 
directed, at the entry to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
against the Italian ship Maria Antonia on 
her way from Massawa to Eilat. The ship 
was forcibly compelled to return to its port 
of origin. 

On July 3, 1955, the British ship Anshun 
was fired upon by Egyptian batteries at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba because she 
failed to stop and identify herself. 

“The anti-Israel boycott committee asked 
for the passing of legislation designed to 
tighten the siege against Israel, both by con- 
fiscating all Israeli goods of all kinds and by 
seizing all ships carrying goods to or from 
Israel, as is being practiced in all other 
Arab countries. The Arab Government also 
asked Egypt to take appropriate measures in 
order to confiscate food shipments going to 
Israel through Egyptian territorial waters 
in a manner similar to the measures under- 
taken by the Governments of Iraq, Syria, and 
Jordan. * * * In conclusion, the Director 
(of the Coastal Guard Department) asked 
that the decree of February 10, 1950, be 
amended in such a manner as to allow confis- 
cation of food and other commodities.” 
(Egyptian Government memorandum, Sep- 
tember 1955.) 

“Egypt will not permit the passage of 
Israeli vessels through the canal.” (Kamal 
e-Din Hussein, Egyptian Minister of Educa- 
tion, November 16, 1956.) 

“Israeli vessels shall never pass through 
the canal.” (Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian For- 
eign Minister, as reported on Radio Cairo, 
December 3, 1956.) 


Refusal to make peace 
Egypt's refusal to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment with Israel is contrary to the following 
United Nations resolutions: 
U. N. Action 


“The Security Council * * * decides that, 
in order to eliminate that threat to the peace 
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in Palestine and to facilitate the transition 
from the present truce to permanent peace 
in Palestine, an armistice shall be estab- 
lished.” (Security Council, 1080, Novem- 
ber 16, 1948.) 

“The Security Council * * * expresses the 
hope that the Government and authorities 
concerned, having undertaken * * * to ex- 
tend the scope of the armistice negotiations 
and to seek agreement by negotiations con- 
ducted either with the Conciliation Commis- 
sion or directly, will at an early date achieve 
agreement on the final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.” (Se- 
curity Council, 1376, August 11, 1949.) 

“The General Assembly * * * calls upon 
every nation * * * to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means and to cooperate 
in supporting United Nations efforts to re- 
solve outstanding problems.” (General As- 
sembly 290 (IV), December 1, 1949.) 

“The Security Council * * * reminds 
Egypt, Israel, and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan that the armistice agreements to 
which they are parties contemplate the re- 
turn of permanent peace in Palestine, and 
therefore urges.them and the other Statés 
in the area to take all such steps as will 
lead to the settlement of the issues between 
them.” (Security Council, 1907, November 
17, 1950.) 

“Under the Charter of the United Nations, 
all states are bound to settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered.” 
(General Assembly, 704 (VIII), April 8, 1953.) 

“The General Assembly * * * reaffirms its 
resolutions 110 (II) and 290 (IV) * * * 
which condemn all propaganda against 
peace.” (General Assembly, 381 (V), No- 
vember 17, 1950.) 

“Under the Charter of the United Nations, 
all States are bound * * * to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations.” (General Assembly, 
704 (VII), April 8, 1953.) 

The Violations 


“Egypt has rejected a suggestion that an 
Egyptian officer should meet an Israeli in 
no-man’'s land to discuss the situation on the 
Israel-Egyptian border. Egypt will have no 
direct talks with Israel.” (Col. Salah Gohar, 
Director of Palestine Affairs in the Egyptian 
War Ministry, December 1, 1954.) 

“Today I see how the U. N. acts in ful- 
filling Israel's aspirations. They tried to force 
us to negotiate with Israel, but we refused. 
I informed them that we will answer aggres- 
sion with aggression and that we will never 
negotiate with Israel.” (Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
July 6, 1955.) 

“The hatred of the Arabs against the Zion- 
ists is very strong, and there is no sense in 
talking about peace with Israel. There is not 
even the smallest place for negotiations be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel.” (Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, October 14, 1955.) 

“No one can force the Arab States to make 
peace with Israel; this question has not even 
occurred to the leaders of the Arab States. 
There has been no change whatsoever in the 
policy of the Arab States with regard to 
Israel.” (Saif Abu el-Lama, Deputy Secre- 
tary General of the Arab League, October 28, 
1956.) 

“There is no thought of signing a peace 
with the Jews, or even recognizing them.” 
(Muhammed Salah E-Din, Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, June 24, 1951.) 

War propaganda and threats 


The countless threats uttered against the 
State of Israel by Egyptian leaders, both in 
personal statements and through Govern- 
ment organs, in the press, and over the radio 
have violated the following United Nations 
resolutions: 
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U.N. Action 


“The General Assembly * * * Condemns 
all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever coun- 
try conducted, which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or acts of 
aggression.” (General Assembly, 110 (IL), 
November 3, 1947.) 

“The General Assembly * * * calls upon 
evcry nation: To refrain from threatening or 
using force contrary to the Charter; to re- 
frain from any threats or acts, direct or indi- 
rect, aimed at impairing the freedom, inde- 
pendence, or integrity of any state.”” (General 
Assembly, 290 (IV), December 1, 1949.) 

The Violations 

“Egypt irrevocably opposes the recognition 
of the so-called state of Israel.” Mahmoud 
Fawzi, Egyptian Foreign Minister, July 14, 
1955.) 7 

“Israel will not be saved from the Arabs. 
The day will soon come when Israel will be 
destroyed under the feet of Arab fighters and 
the flag of freedom will be unfurled over 
Palestine.” (Ibrahim Tahawi, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Liberation Rally and member of 
the Egyptian Cabinet, as reported in Al 
Ahram, October 29, 1955.) 

“Disperse your enemies with the sword. 
* * * IT assure you that the present truce is 
only a pause between war and war.” (Sheikh 
Abdul Latif, in sermor delivered at El Azhar 
Mosque, Cairo, as reported by United Press, 
November 12, 1955.) 

“Egypt will be glad when her army and 
that of Syria will meet on the ruins of this 
treacherous people, these Zionist gangs, so 
that our dead may rest in peace in the 
knowledge that our countries have been lib- 
erated of all foreign encroachment.” (Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, as reported by Near East Broad- 
casting Service, December 18, 1955.) 

“We have finally resolved to defend the 
Arab cause. Our army stands at the frontier 
read to teach the Zionists a lesson they will 
never forget, when the time is ripe.” (Gen- 
eral Abdul Hakim Amer, Egyptian Minister of 
War, January 22, 1956.) 

“Wait and see, Ben-Gurion Soon will be 
proved to you the Arabs’ and 
strength of will. Egypt and the Arab nation 
will teach you a lesson and quieten you for- 
ever. Egypt will grind you to the dust.” 
(Anwar el-Sadat, Egyptian Minister of State, 
April 8, 1956.) 

“The Israel danger no longer exists. The 
Egyptian Army is strong enough to wide Is- 
rael from the map of the world.” (Abdul 
Hakim Amer, June 11, 1956.) 

_ “We must be strong in order to gain for- 
cibly the rights of the Palestinian people.” 
(Gamal Abdul Nasser, June 19, 1956.) 

“The United States and others talk of bor- 
ders and their preservation. Yet they know 
very well that Israel has no borders and. that 
she is not a state in the legal sense. She 
presently finds herself behind a string of ar- 
mistice lines—lines that cannot serve as bor- 
ders, even if there should be carried on, in 
the Middle East, a series of long drawnout 
battles for many generations.” (Al Akhbar, 
Egyptian daily, as quoted by Radio Cairo, 
January 15, 1957.) 

Israel-Egyptian Armistice Agreement 

The exercise by Egypt of the “rights of war” 
to which she has laid claim throughout the 
period of the armistice with Israel has been 
in flagrant violation of the following provi- 
sions of the Israel-Egyptian General Armi- 
stice Agreement: 

The obligations 

“With a view to promoting the return of 
permanent peace in Palestine * * * the fol- 
lowing principles, which shall be fully ob- 
served by both parties during the armistice, 
are hereby affirmed: 

“(1) The injunction of the Security Coun- 
el against resort to military force in the set- 
tlement of the Palestine question shall 
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henceforth be scrupulously respected by both 


“(2) No aggressive action by the armed 
forces—land, sea, or air—of either party shall 
be undertaken, planned, or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of 
the other. 

“(3) The right of each party to its secy. 
rity amd freedom from fear of attack by th. 
armed forces of the other shall be fully 
respected. 

“(4) The establishment of an armistice 
between the armed forces of the two parties 
is accepted as an indispensable step toward 
the liquidation of armed conflict and the 
restoration of peace in Palestine (art. 1), 

“No element of the land, sea, or air miji. 
tary or paramilitary forces of either party 
including nonregular forces, shall comm(; 
any warlike or hostile act against the mij. 
tary or paramilitary forces of the other 
party, or against civilians in territory unde; 
the control of that party” (art. 2 (2). 

“The basic purpose of the armistice ce. 
marcation line is to delineate the line beyong 
which the armed forces of the respective 
parties shall not move except as provided in 
article 3 of this agreement” (relating to the 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the two 
parties on the day following the signature 
“e a General Armistice Agreement (art, 

))- 

“Rules and regulations of the armed forces 
of the parties, which prohibit civilians from 
crossing the fighting lines or entering the 
area between the lines, shall remain in effect 
after the signing of this agreement with ap. 
plication of the armistice demarcation line 
defined in article 6” (art. 5 (4)). 

“In the area of the western front under 
Egyptian control, Egyptian defensive forces 
only may be maintained. All other European 
forces shall be withdrawn from this area to 
a point or points no further east than El 
Arish—About Aoueigila” (art. 7 (3) ). 

“On the Egyptian side of the frontier, fac. 
ing the El Auja area, no Egyptian defensive 
positions sha]l be closer to El Auja than 
Qouseima and Abou Aoueigila” (art. 8 (3)). 


The Violations 


“We are still legally at war with Israel. An 
armistice does not put an end to a state of 
war. It does not prohibit a country from ex- 
ercising certain rights of war.” (Egyptian 
representative on the Israel-Egyptian special 
committee, June 12, 1951.) 

_ “These volunteers were recruited for sery- 
ice in the national guard, and not in the 
regular forces, by the chief of intelligence 
in Palestine, and most of them have a crim- 
inal past and they have but one desire: to 
wreak vengeance on Israel and to steal! there. 
The action of the volunteers was taken in 
accordance with the proposal of the above- 
mentioned chief of intelligence to the com- 
manding general of the armed forces, who 
approved it on condition that the volunteers 
constitute a part of the Egyptian national 
guard.” (From a memorandum by Lt. Col. 
Ahmed Salem, commander of the Egyptian 
military force in Sinai, July 10, 1955.) 

“The basic purpose of training this year is 
the transition from a defensive to an offen- 
sive position. The administrative units must 
work together with the other units and must 
prepare their men for these operations. 
(Prom the training instructions for 1956-5’, 
to the administrative units of the 3d Egyp- 
tian Infantry Division.) 

“Every commander must prepare himself 
and his soldiers for the important battle 
with Israel in which we are fully immersed, 
with the aim of realizing our lofty tradition, 
that is to overpower and destroy Israel '2 
the shortest possible time and with the 

brutality and bestiality in battle. 
(From the directives of the commander 
the $d Egyptian Infantry Division, <t¢d 
February 15, 1956.) 
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prom the signing of the Israel-Arab arm!- 
stice ts in February 1949 to the 
end of 1966, Arab marauders, including Egyp- 
tain-trained fedayeen, carried out 3,367 
raids into Israel —w killing 443 Israelis 
< August 1955, an Egyptian Army unit 
crossed the international frontier into the 
El Auja area. These forces dug themselves 
in along several kilometers and set up artil- 
lery positions. They refused to heed U. N. 
ap to withdraw and had to be dislodged 
py the Israel Army in November 1955. 

The Egyptians established a strong offen- 
sive deployment, including artillery, in the 
area between El Auja and Abou Aoueigila. 

(See also violations listed under United 
Nations resolutions—Suez and Aqaba 


plockade.) 
International aviation agreements 

Egypt's air blockade against Israel and the 
extensive restrictions she has placed on in- 
ternational air traffic are incompatible with 
the aims of the International Civil Aviation 
tion and are in contravention of 
the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion as well as of the International Air Serv- 


ices Transit Agreement. The following pro- 
yisions of these two treaties have been vio- 


ted: 
. The Obligations 

“Fach contracting state grants to the other 
contracting states the following freedoms of 
the air in respect of scheduled international 


air services: 

“(1) The privilege to fly across its territory 
without landing; 

“(2) The privilege to land for nontraffic 
purposes.” (International Air Services 
Transit Agreement, art. 1 (1).) 

“Each contracting state agrees that all air- 
craft of the other contracting states, being 
aircraft not engaged in scheduled interna- 
tional air services, shall have the right, sub- 
ject to the observance of the terms of this 
convention, to make flights into or in transit 
nonstop across its territory and to make 
stops for nontraffic purposes without the 
necessity of obtaining prior permission, and 
subject to the right of the state flown over 
to require landing.” (Convention on inter- 
national Civil Aviation, art. 5.) 

“Prohibited areas shall be of reasonable 
extent and location so as not to interfere 
unnecessarily with air navigation.” (Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation, art. 
9.) 3 5 

The Violations 

Under Egyption regulations governing her 
air boycott, no aircraft may overfiy Egypt, if 
in the course of its journey it has made or 
is going to make a landing in Israel. 

Flight information is withheld from such 
planes e in cases of serious danger. Air- 
craft flying to and from Israel cannot fly 
upon search and rescue services in accordance 
with annex 12 of the convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation. Radio messages ex- 
changed between Israel airports and aircraft 
flying to and from Israel are frequently 
jammed. Furthermore, Egypt and the other 
Arab states have consistently refused to co- 
operate in the establishment of a single 
Flight Information Center for the region, 
thereby undermining centralized control over 
aircraft movements in the area and endan- 
gering air safety. 

Egypt has declared the area of the Straits 
of Tiran (Sharm el Sheikh), the sole space 
through which aircraft may reach Israel from 
the south without overfiying Arab territory, 
to be a prohibit zone, and an Egyption reg- 
ulation establishes that “fire will be opened 
at or into the contravening aircraft without 
any previous warning” (October 1955). 

Geneva Convention relating to civilians 

Egypt's acts of persecution, deportation, 
and h: against foreign nationals 


in Egypt, as well as against Egyptian na- 
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tionals of the Jewish faith, constitute also 
@ breach of the following provisions of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the protection 
of civilian persons in time of war and the 
universal declaration of human rights: 

The Obligations 


“Persons protected by the Convention are 
those who, at a given moment and in any 
manner whatsoever, find themselves, in case 
of conflict or occupation, in the hands of a 
party to the conflict or occupying power of 
which they are not national.” (Geneva 
Convention, art. 4.) 

“Protected persons are entitled, in all cir- 
cumstances, to respect for their persons, 
their honor, their family rights, their reli- 
gious convictions and practices, and their 
manners and customs. They shall at all 
times be humanely treated, and shall be pro- 
tected especially against all acts of violence 
or threats thereof and against insults and 
public curiosity. 

Without prejudice to the provision relating 
to their state of health, age, and sex, all 
protected persons shall be treated with the 
same consideration by the party to the con- 
flict in whose power they are, without any 
adverse distinction based, in particular, on 
race, religion or political opinion.” (Geneva 
Convention, art. 27.) 

“The taking of hostages is prohibited.” 
(Geneva Convention, art. 34.) 


The Violations 


Since early November, some 21,000 Egyptian 
Jews have been arbitrarily expelled from 
Egypt. About 1,000 Jews of foreign national- 
ity have been imprisoned under wretched 
physical conditions in the Prison des Barages 
in Cairo. 

On November 23, the preachers in Egyptian 
mosques throughout the country read a proc- 
lamation by the Egyptian Minister of Reli- 
gious Affairs, telling the Egyptian people that 
all Jews were Zionists and enemies and that 
Egyptians should not collaborate with them. 

Some 900 persons—for the most part mem- 
bers of deported families—are being held as 
hostages to insure the silence of these fam- 
ilies after they leave the country. 


Universal declaration of human rights 
The Obligation 


“No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change 
his nationality.” (Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (art. 15,2), adopted and pro- 
claimed by the U. N. General Assembly, De- 
cember 10, 1948.) 

The Violation 


Egyptian Jews who acquired Egyptian na- 
tionality after January 1, 1900, are being 
stripped of their nationality and being ex- 
pelled, in their thousands, fronr Egypt. 


Geneva Convention relating to prisoners of 
war 

The ill treatment of Israel prisoners of 
war in Egyptian hands, and the inhuman 
methods employed by the Egptian authori- 
ties to extract military information from 
them, contravened the following provisions 
of the Geneva Convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war: 


The Obligations 


“Prisoners of war must at all times be 
humanly treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the detaining power * * * seriously 
endangering the health of prisoners of war 
in its custody is prohibited and will be re- 
garded as a serious breach of the present 
convention” (art. 13). 

“No physical or mental torture, nor any 
other form of coercion may be inflicted on 
prisoners of war to secure from them infor- 
mation of any kind whatever. Prisoners of 
war who refuse to answer * * * may not be 
threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleas- 
ant or disadvantageous treatment of any 
kind” (art. 17). 
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“All effects and articles of personal 
use * * * shall remain in the possession of 
prisoners of war”’ (art. 18). 

“The evacuation of prisoners of war shall 
always be effected humanely. * * * The de- 
taining power shall supply prisoners of war 
who are being evacuated with sufficient food 
and potable water, and with the necessary 
clothing and medical attention” (art. 20). 

“Prisoners of war may not be held in close 
confinement except where necessary to safe- 
guard their health and then only during the 
continuation of the circumstances which 
make such confiment necessary” (art. 21). 

“Prisoners of war shall be quartered under 
conditions as favorable as those for the forces 
of the detaining power. * * * The said con- 
ditions shall make allowance for the habits 
and customs of the prisoners and shall in no 
case be prejudicial to their health. 

“The foregoing provisions shall apply in 
particular to the dormitories for prisoners of 
war as regards both total surface and mini- 
mum space and the general installations, 
bedding, and blankets” (art. 25). 

“The basic daily food rations shall be suf- 
ficient in quantity, quality, and variety to 
keep prisoners of war in good health and to 
prevent loss of weight or the development 
of nutritional deficiencies. Account shall 
also be taken of the habitual diet of the pris- 
oner” (art. 26). 

“Prisoners of war shall have the right to 
make known to the military authorities in 
whose power they are, their requests regard- 
ing the conditions of captivity to which they 
are subjected. 

“They shall also have the unrestricted right 
to apply to the representatives of the pro- 
tecting powers * * * if they consider it nec- 
essary * * * in ortier to draw their atten- 
tion to any points on which they may have 
complaints to make regarding their condi- 


etions of captivity. 


“These requests and complaints shall not 
be limited. * * * They must be transmitted 
immediately. Even if they are recognized to 
be unfounded, they may not give rise to any 
punishment” (art. 78). 


The Violations 


“Instead of receiving medical aid, he was 
subjected to renewed maltreatment and in- 
terrogation by more modern methods. He 
was subjected by his interrogators to power- 
ful electric shocks by means of electrodes 
attached to his head and also to his genitals. 
* * * This went on in the presence of a med- 
ical officer who certified now and then that 
the ‘treatment’ could go on. (From sum- 
mary of statement by Lt. J. Etkes before 
Israel medical board, in presence of Maj. 
J. Austin of UNEF, January 27, 1957.) 

“On January 17, 10 soldiers entered our 
cell and started beating us cruelly. * * * 
They threw me to the floor and started 
jumping on my body. I was hit flush on my 
right eye by a nailed jackboot. The effect of 
the blow is still clearly discernible.” (From 
Lieutenant Etkes’ statement.) 

“The next morning a group of officers ar- 
rived and started interrogating him, first 
threatening him with physical violence, and 
then beating him and thrusting lighted 
cigarettes into his nostrils and ears and 
throwing burning matches at his face in 
order to extract information from him. 
* * * The same maltreatment and interro- 
gation went on after lunch and in the eve- 
ning. The prisoner was given multiple in- 
fections all over his body, which caused, in 
his words, ‘frantic hardening of the muscles.’ 
Then one of the officers put a loaded pistol to 
Etkes’ head and threatened to shoot him, 
explaining that ‘bullets are very cheap in 
Egypt.’ On a number of occasions he was 
put on the ‘operating table,’ pushed off it, 
and dragged about the room.” (From Lieu- 
tenant Eitkes’ statement.) 

“He was found by an Egyptian patrol, 
which tried to find out by pricking him with 
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a bayonet whether he was still alive. (He 
had collapsed from loss of blood 5 hours 
earlier.) They stripped him of his outer 
clothes, documents, and wristwatch. His 
wound was left unattended * * *. After a 
delay of an hour or so, he was taken on 
his way to Cairo * * * a journey which 
lasted 3% days. No medical treatment was 
cffered during this time, and he received 
practically no food or drink.” (From Lieu- 
tent Etkes’ statement.) 

“On the left upper third of his thigh 
there is an irregular retracted flesh .wound, 
still discharging, of approximately 1 inch 
length, which apparently was not sutured 
because of infection and probably inade- 
quate wound excision.” (From Lieutenant 
Etkes’ statement.) 

“His prison room was small and very dark 
and got hardly any light from a small 
window near the cealing. He was not taken 
for a walk until the visit of the representa- 
tive of the Red Cross on December 17, 1956, 
6 weeks after his capture.” (From Lieuten- 
ant Etkes’ statement.) 

“For a long time he was kept in his tiny 
cell, the size of which was no more than 
3 by 3.5 meters. It was only after he started 
a hunger strike lasting 2 days that he was 
allowed into the prison court for a few hours 
every day.” (From Sgt. J. Anixter’s state- 
ment, January 27, 1957.) 

“The prisoner suffered severely from acute 
diarrhea. His food consisted of some tea 
and bread in the morning, beans for lunch 
and sometimes a small piece of meat in the 
evening, which he was not always able to 
eat.” (From Lieutenant Etkes’ statement.) 

“On the 12th of November the Red Cross 
Tepresentative was due top visit them again. 
Before his arrival an Egyptian officer threat- 
ened that they would be decapitated if they 
dared complain.” (From Sergeant Anixter’s 
statement.) 

Constantinople Convention Of 1888 


Ezypt’s blockade of the Suez Canal violates 
the following provisions of the Constanti- 
nople Convention: 

The Covenants 


“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

“Consequently, the high contracting par- 
ties agree not in any way to interfere with 
the free use of the canal, in time of war as 
in time of peace. 

“The canal shall never be subjected to the 
exercise of the right of blockade” (art. 1). 

“The Maritime Canal remaining open in 
time of war as a free passage, even to the 
ships of war of belligerents, according to the 
terms of article 1 of the present treaty, the 
high contracting parties agree that no right 
of war, no act of hostility, nor any act hav- 
ing for its object to obstruct the free navi- 
gation of the canal. shall be committed in 
the canal and its ports of access, as well as 
within a radius of 3 marine miles from these 
ports, even though the Ottoman Empire 
should be one of the belligerent powers” 
(art. 4). 

“The measures which shall be taken in 
the cases provided for by articles 9 and 10 
of the present treaty shall not interfere with 
the free use of the canal” (art. 11). 

(Article 9 states: “The Egyptian Govern- 
ment shall, within the limits of its powers 
resulting from the Firmans, and under the 
conditions provided for in the present treaty, 
take the n measures for insuring the 
execution of the said treaty.”) 

(Article 10 states: “Similarly, the provi- 
sions of articles 4, 5, 7 and 8 shall not in- 
terfere with the measures which His Ma- 
jesty the Sultan and his Highness the Khe- 
dive, in the name of his Imperial Majesty, 


and within the limits of the Firmans granted, . 


might find it necessary to take for securing 
by their own forces the defense of Egypt 
and the maintenance of public order.”) 
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The Violations 


“We are still legally at war with Israel. 
An armistice does not put an end to a state 
of war. It does not prohibit a country from 
exercising certain rights of war.” (Egyptian 
representative on the Israel-Egyptian special 
committee during discussion on Suez block- 
ade, June 12, 1951.) 

“Egypt prevents any ship flying the Israeli 
flag from passing through 
what cargo it carries. 
tian authorities confiscate both the ship and 
the cargo together. mates non-Israeli 
ships which are the canal 
with cargoes bound for cet country, their 
papers, cargoes, and transactions are exam- 
ined, and if any merchandise suspected of 
being war material is found, this is instantly 
confiscated. The Arab League is at present 
discussing the possibility of including food- 
stuffs for Israel in the category war material 
with the view of immediate confiscation.” 
(Izadin Abdul MHaziz, Egyptian chargé 
d’affaires in Amman, August 28, 1956.) 





Urban Renewal Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 


urban renewal programs of many of 
our cities are threatened by a financial 





e crisis. Local public agencies are find- 


ing it difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain the money to pay their share of the 
costs of these programs. In today’s 
tight money market, funds, if available 
at all, can be borrowed only at prohibit- 
ively high interest rates. At the same 
time, we are accumulating billions of dol- 
lars of reserves in our social-security 
trust funds. ‘These reserves should be 
put to work for the benefit of our people. 

To make this possible, I have intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the managing 
trustee of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund 
to invest up to $1 billion in bonds or 
other obligations issued by local public 
agencies for urban renewal projects. 
Not only bonds issued for projects being 
assisted by the Federal Government, or 
for local grants-in-aid for such projects, 
but also for any project found by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion to be substantially within the defini- 
tion of urban renewal projects in the 
Federal law would be eligible for invest- 
ment of social-security funds. Such 
bonds would be guaranteed by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator as 
to both principal and interest. Local 
agencies would pay premiums for this in- 
surance which would be deposited in a 
guaranty fund to be used as a revolving 
fund for paying defaulted obligations. 
An appropriation of $20 million would 
be authorized for the establishment of 
the guaranty fund. 


would yield large social dividends in the 


April I 


rebuilding of blighted areas in our cities 
I shall press for enactment of this pj 
as a measure of constructive financig) 
management. 





Hon. Stuart Symington, of Missouri 
Addresses Missouri Cotton Producer; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege and pleasure to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Missour; 
Cotton Producers Association, held at 
Sikeston, Mo., on Thursday of last week. 
As usual, an outstanding program had 
been prepared. Participating on this 
program was one of my colleagues on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable Wi1LLIAM S. HILL, Repre- 
sentative from the Second Colorado Dis. 
trict, who was visiting southeast Missouri 
for the first time. Since he was speaking 
evtremporaneously, I am unable to report 
in detail the text of his address which 
was well received by my constituents. 

At the banquet held on Thursday 
night, the principal speaker was the 
Honorable Stuart SymMrncrTon, the junior 
Senator from Missouri. Since his ad- 
dress does include much information in 
which I believe most of my colleacues 
are interested, particularly those who 
are interested in the agricultural prob- 
lem, under permission to extend by re- 
marks I include the text of Senator 
Symincton’s address, which follows: 

As always. it is a privilege to be in Sikes- 
ton, one of the great towns of our State; and 
it is also a special privilege to be honored as 
@ guest of this great association of cotton 
growers. 

During the last year I have -worked with 
one of the leading citizens of Missouri, who, 
as you know, is president of the American 
Cotton Producers Association, one who has 
been working hard in Washington in the 
interest of both the cotton producers of 
Missouri and of the Nation—A. L. Story. 

I could not let the opportunity pass to 
express my iation to Abby for all the 
help he has given me in learning about cotton 
as a relatively new member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee; and I also thank the 
executive vice president of the Missouri Cot- 
ton Producers Association, Hilton Bracey, 
for his guidance. 

I also want to thank my senior agriculture 
colleague, your great Congressman, Pav 
Jongs, for his consistent aid, not only on the 
problems of cotton but also on all problems 
of Missouri. 

As a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Congressman Jones has done * 





. least as much as any other Missourian in his 


efforts to promote the welfare of the farmer. 

Now let’s talk about the primary reason 
we are all here. 

Cotton is, by far, the world’s leading tex- 
tile fiber. 

It is our principal source of clothing 

It is a major fiber in the furnishing of ou 
homes. 


It is the outstanding material used whet 
ever yarn or cloth is’needed in our industrial 
civilization, 
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Approximately 1 million farmers in the 
United States grow cotton. It is the prin- 
cipal source of income for these producers in 
states across the country, reaching from the 
atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Mexican 
porder north to this great cotton country 
j have the honor of visiting today. 

But cotton is also important to many 
other of our economy. For every 
100 citizens who work in manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States, 15 work in tex- 
tiles and apparel, where cotton is predomi- 


ni 





os United States has the largest area of 
land adaptable to the production of cotton 
of any nation in the world, and the produc- 
tivity of cotton in the United States is about 
50 percent higher than the average produc- 
tivity of all the rest of the world combined. 
Historically, American cotton farmers have 
shown a willingness, desire, and ability to 
in successful cotton production. 

In the past 5 years, cotton production has 
averaged approximately 14 million bales, but 

tion efficiency has increased almost 100 
percent in 20 years, from slightly over 200 
pounds per acre to an average in 1956 of 
over 403 pounds per acre. 

It was only natural that continually in- 
creasing efficiency brought on an ever larger 
production of cotton. 

Surpluses began to appear. 
Farm income declined. 

Cotton farmers, along with most other 
farmers, then realized that production should 
be reduced. They agreed to acreage control. 

Restrictions have become severe, however, 
and price supports lowered. As Mr. Hilton 

stated before the Cotton Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Committee: 

“We feel, gentlemen, that we are being 
‘nibbled.’ Acreage cuts, price reduction, the 
soil bank, one thing after another tightens 
the squeeze on the cotton farmer and the 
cotton economy. We canot long survive the 
application of a policy which takes away, in 
turn, our acreage and our prices.” 

This statement about cotton applies gen- 
erally to the rest of the agriculture economy. 

In 1952 net farm income was $15.1 billion. 

Then came Mr. Benson, with his new ex- 
perts, to express his own incredibly theoret- 
ical ideas. 

Farm income has declined ever since. 

In 1956, even after some extraordinary ef- 
forts to put money out where it would get 
votes, farm income declined another $100 
million, to $11.6 billion; a drop of some $3.5 
billion in 4 years. 

This is the lowest figure for any peacetime 
year since 1940. 

Was the farmer, under the extraordinary 
theories of Mr. Benson taking his licking 
along with the rest of the economy? 

He was not. Let’s look at the record. 

In 1956 as against 1952, wages increased 
22 percent. 

During the same period, corporate profits 
after taxes increased 33 percent. 

And the average increase of common stocks 
was 77 percent. 

At the same time farm income declined 
30 percent, with the parity ratio down in 
these 4 years from 100 in 1952 to 83 in 1956. 

What right has this. administration to 
force the farmers of America to undergo such 
economic pressures, when at the same time it 
establishes policies which bring unprece- 
dented prosperity to the other segments of 
our economy? i 

This question is vital to our State, because 
agriculture is Missouri’s most important in- 
dustry. Cash receipts from farming in Mis- 
souri last year were slightly over $1 billion— 
oth highest State in the United States. 

On January 29 last, Secretary Benson tes- 
tified before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Despite the fact that net farm in- 
come had reached lowest level in 14 years, 
With the index of prices down from 288 in 


Prices fell. 
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1952 to 236 in 1956; despite all these indi- 
cations that the American farmer was and 
is in trouble, the man in this administration 
who is supposed to represent the farmers, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, had this to say to 


, our committee: 


“Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, this is the first time in many years 
that a Secretary of Agriculture has been able 
to come before your committee and report 
such favorable developments as these.” 

The first of these favorable developments 
he said was that “prices received by farmers 
have been running 7 percent above a year 
ago.” 

It is true prices in December 1956 were 7 
percent higher than in December 1955. But 
why did not Mr. Benson give the complete 
picture? 

That is his duty as a public servant. If 
he had, he would have said that prices for 
the year 1956 averaged exactly the same as 
in 1955, according to figures from his own 
Department. These figures show the index 
of prices received was 236 in 1955 and 236 in 
1956. 

Another favorable development Mr. Ben- 
son reported was that “realized net farm in- 
come in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955.” 

What he failed to mention was that the 
5 percent increase applied to net farm in- 
come before inventory adjustments. After 
adjustments for inventories, that income was 
less in 1956 than in 1955. 

Anyone with any banking or business ex- 
perience knows that under the sound ac- 
counting principles of good business prac- 
tice, no businessman would dare to submit 
to his stockholders a balance sheet and earn- 
ing statement without giving a true picture 
of the inventory expressed as part of his cur- 
rent assets. 

If he did on a listed stock, he would be in 
trouble with the SEC. 

And while the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been touring the country recently, continu- 
ing to talk about this favorable overall agri- 
culture picture, the situation has become 
worse. 

The index of prices received dropped 4 
points in February as against January—and 
the parity index shows that during the same 
period prices paid by farmers went up 2 
points, from 292 to 294. 

And listén to this: The parity ratio as of 
February 15 is now 80, 2 points lower than 
the previous month, and lower than any 
annual average since 1939. 

Yes, my friends, Mr. Benson’s own figures 
disprove Mr. Benson’s own statements. 

But there is a bright light in an otherwise 
gloomy picture. 

That is the cotton export program. 

As many of you know, exports of cotton 
from the United States in 1955-56 were the 
lowest for any peacetime year in 85 years, 
since 1872, with the exception of 1947-48. 

For the year ending July 31, 1956, we ex- 
ported only 2,321,000 Bales of cotton. The 
August 1, 1956, carryover was 14,540,000 
bales—the largest on record. 

But, because of advice from organizations 
such as yours, the Congress handed Mr. 
Benson a mandate which required his De- 
partment to take positive steps to regain our 
historic export market by means of the com- 
petitive pricing of our own cotton in the 
world market. 


This was done despite objections, and pre- 


dictions of failure, from high Officials in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The result has been remarkable. Latest 
figures show that 1956-57 exports are ex- 
pected to be about 6.5 million bales, the 
largest annual export since 1934. 

These favorable results have been brought 
about under the various export financing 
programs that Congress insisted Mr. Benson 
use. They included Public Law 480, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration pro- 
grams, and Export-Import Bank loans. 
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In the February 5 issue of the Cotton Situ- 
ation, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that cotton disappearance will be 
about 15.5 million bales this year; and as a 
result of this outstanding success of the ex- 
port programs, the carryover at the end of 
the season will probably be about 2.2 million 
bales smaller than the record high of 14.5 
last August 1. 

Althouhg the success of the present pro- 
gram exceeded our hopes, Secretary Benson 
announced to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee on January 29 that the administra- 
tion was considering converting the new cot- 
ton export program into a program of direct 
subsidies. He said that, although some of 
the major farm organizations are against 
such a change—I might add that the Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, and your 
very able A. B. Story, were part of the oppo- 
sition—the cotton exchanges were for a plan 
whereby they would handle the sales and get 
a direct subsidy from the Government. 

We were glad to see the announcement 
that the present cotton export program 
would be continued in the 1957-58 market- 
ing year. 

Such gains do not come easily. A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
held exhaustive hearings in the spring of 
1955. These hearings disclosed that cotton 
was being treated like a political football 
in our international relations. 

Let me give you an example. 

It was the consensus of the cotton trade 
that because of our various aid-to-other 
countries programs, the United States might, 
in 1953, export up to 614 biliion bales of 
cotton. ‘ 

In 1951 Brazil had an unrealistic support- 
price program. It fixed the support price at 
50 cents per pound. This price was above the 
world price and the entire Brazilian crop 
was taken over under loan. 

In 1952 Brazil’s support price was 40 cents 
a pound. The entire crop was again placed 
under loan. 

The National Bank of Brazil financed the 
cotton support-price program. It took over 
both these crops; and thereupon these two 
cotton operations rendered the bank insol- 
vent. 

In 1953 Brazil fixed her cotton-export price 
first at $10 per bale under the American 
price; then at $20 per bale under that price. 

We of course advocated that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation meet this price, 
on a competitive basis, from cur own cotton 
stock. 

But the State Department refused; and as 
a result our exports fell to 314 billion bales. 

Three hundred million bales were added to 
our surplus. 

This administration thereupon listened to 
the pleas of the Brazilian bank that had gone 
broke because of supporting these two cotton 
crops. It bailed the bank out; and as a re- 
sult, in 1953, it permitted Brazil to take over 
most of the export market of the American 
cotton farmers. 

The final result was that the additional 
surplus caused reduced acreage allotments 
for United States cotton farmers. 

Time does not permit my presenting you 
with other illustrations of how, in this agri- 
culture field, one Department works against 
the other. 

If recent gains through our export program 
are to continue, however, world consumption 
of cotton must increase. The greatest op- 
portunity to that end lies in expanding per 
capita consumption. 

At present average per capita world con- 
sumption is about 6.8 pounds—about one- 
fourth the United States average. 

If the world average could be raised to only 
half of the current United States level, cot- 
ton would be in deficit supply unless produc- 
tion was greatly expanded. 

For some 20 years Congress has encouraged 
direct farmer participation in administration 
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of the farm program, through democratically 
elected community and county farmer com- 
mittees. 

During the depression years of the thirties 
and the war years of the forties, these farmer 
committees proved their effectiveness, as they 
placed national policies into action in rural 
America. 

In recent years, however, some of us have 
been disturbed by what appears to be unjus- 
tified interference with the work of these 
duly elected committees. 

As example, in many of our Midwestern 


States the county committee has been rele- 


gated to the position of an advisory group. 

The steadily declining participation of 
farmers in governmental farm programs may 
be a direct result of this single action, be- 
cause one of the outstanding features of the 
committee system, prior to this administra- 
tive change, was the direct personal contact 
between farmers and their elected commit- 
teemen. 

In the past 4 years many Missouri farmers 
have written, complaining about this and 
other changes in the administration of the 
Missouri agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation program. 

These complaints were called to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, by 
letter, by telegram, by speeches on the floor, 
and in complaints to committees in both 
Houses of Congress. 

No satisfactory action was taken. 

On July 29, 1955, therefore, we asked that 
a Senate committee conduct an investigation 
of this matter. 

This request was necessary, because, in our 
State, at least, many county committeemen 
elected by their farmer neighbors were being 
removed from office, often as the result of 
improper and unsubstantiated charges. 

During a 3-year period some 55 committee- 
men were removed from office in Missouri— 
at one time 29 percent of all such removals 
in the entire country. 

As 2 result of our request, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held extensive hearings and there- 
upon made a report on the operation and 
administration of the farmer committee 
system. 

Last month Senator Humpurey, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the subcommittee, iniro- 
duced a bill which was the outgrowth of 
those hearings. A few days later your able 
Congressman, Pau. Jonss, introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House. ; 

I was pleased to cosponsor the Senate bill 
because it is an honest and able attempt to 
provide safeguards which will ure the con- 
tinued operation of our farmer committee 
system—the backbone of our entire farm 
program. 

Some of the important provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

1. The right of county committees to de- 
cide by States whether they wish to follow 
an office manager system. 

2. Clear-cut establishment of the author- 
ity of the county committee to hire, dis- 
charge, and supervise the work of their 
employees. 

3. The right of county committees to elect 
one member of thé State committee. 

4. A limitation on the authority of the 
State committee in removal proceedings 
against county committeemen, by specifically 
requiring a fair hearing before removal ac- 
tion may be taken. 

5. Elimination of the present regulation 
which requires a removed committeeman’s 
appeal be made to the State committee. 

While the Department of Agriculture’ has 
not yet sent its report on the bill, it should 
be noted tha; this measure is in no sense a 
reprisal for past actions. It seeks only to 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses in 
the future. S 

When read together with the hearings and 
report of the subcommittee, it is clear that 
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this bill points the way toward a better and 


during this session of Congress. 

The greatest problem of the free world 
today is the gathering cloud of the growin 
strength of the Communist conspiracy. 


our military strength. 

In a totalitarian state the coin of the 
realm is the order of the dictator. In our 
system of free enterprise, however, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Economic 
strength and military strength go hand in 
hand. : 

That is why the position of the farmer 
should be raised at least to a reasonable level 
of equality with the rest of the component 
parts of our economy. If history repeats 
itself, and farm income continues to fall, it 
can only drag down the rest of us. 

That would be grave in its implications, 
because we must maintain a strong economy 
if in turn we are to remain a free people. 





The Future Design of the Capital City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





Architects’ Centennial Medal, before the 
Washington Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Institute-of. Architects on 
March 26, 1957: ‘ : 
A New CENTuRY BEeCKONS: THE FUTURE DE- 
SIGN OF THE CAPITAL CITY 

When this Capital of ours was first planned, 
it was not thought of as either a small vil- 
lage or as a thriving modern 
industrial age represented by the 


of the 18th century. No meager little plan 
was left to us as a heritage, although the 
result, that is before the McMillan resur- 
rection of the plan, the famous words 
supposedly said by : “they have no 
magic to stir men’s minds”—for a truly noble 
plan, like so many others; gathered the all 


which men ever seek and thro 


fail to grasp. The new Capital was 
Utopia but it was inspired by one of 
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place, not only in the public buildings but 
also in the houses which would natura), 
spring up along the vista-reaching aveny., 
and all about the wide circles and the gen. 
erous squares. That early planner, LE. 
fant, said in his message to the future 
through General Washington himsei: «;; 


matters stand, the site assigned to the Con. . 


gress House and the President's Palace oy. 
hibits a sumptuous aspect, and claims 4). 
ready the suffrage of crowds of visitors serving 
to give a grand idea to the whole—the grang 
avenue connecting the Palaee and the Feq. 
eral House will be magnificent with the wate; 
of the cascade (falling) to the canal which 
will extend to the Potomac; as also the sey. 
eral squares which are intended for judiciary 
courts, the national bank, the grand church, 
the playhouse, markets and exchange, offer. 
ing a variety of situations unparalleled {o; 
beauty, suitable for every purpose, and ip 
every point convenient (and here I blush q 
little) calculated to command the highes; 
price at a sale.” 

The plan was excellent, the hopes were 
high that this Capital City now in evidence 
all about us would finally overcome the ur. 
gent commercial needs of a young nation, 
and in a faraway place develop into the mag- 
nificence desired not only by L’Enfant but 
also by Washington and Jefferson—no mean 
architects themselves. 

Whatever these men foresaw as to the bir- 
ness of our present, we, I am sure, exceed it 
in actuality in this great city sprawling now 
over the land far beyond the regional boun- 
daries of the district, and I mean sprawling, 
for when you consider a suburbia like Silver 
Spring (Md.) you appreciate the primary 
impulse of L’Enfant has been widely dissi- 
pated into meagerness. And as you get out 
of the District you realize that Virginia and 
Maryland have had little respect for the 
possible majesty of the National Capital. 
The creeping paralysis of commercialism, 
first cautiously indicated in the planning of 
L’Enfant, has accelerated even more than 
the acknowledgment of the aesthetic need. 

We have had, however, a tremendous 


‘heritage of idealism because as an archi- 
“tectural profession, perhaps as plain archi- 


tects, we have more than others respected 
the greatness possible within the concept of 
the Capital. Again and again, men, great 
and humble, have arisen to develop and 
protect the magnificence which we should 
continue to deliver to our successors. It is 
a@ very excellent place, perhaps, to reiterate 
that famous of Athenian youth: 
“That we serve the city with our lives and 
that we leave it more beautiful than ever 
before.” You know I am not quoting ex- 
actly but the meaning is clear. Each citi- 
zen, each architect, was expected to look to 
and recreate the great ideal. He hopes not 
necessarily to“increase his own stature but 
that of the possible magnificence extolling 
.the greatness of his country. The momen- 
tary stunt, the impermanent, shall we wish 
them here? No. In Washington there 
should be no room for anything excep’ 


even greater. It means that each wit 
added to the first produces a continuous 
victory for greatness. “As one walks, and 9 
often one does, along the Seine from the 

with the current toward 
the sea, the additions 1 by 1 enfold to en- 
trance the historically minded, even aesthe- 
tically unaware, with the feeling that each 


generation (like the Greek) left a riche 


-heritage for the following. 

We have, as I have just said, a remark- 
able heritage and it should be thought 
precious, enriched rather than debauched. 
Here in America we have a strange prociivity 
to destroy beauty and preserve and enlarg? 
slums. I was reminded of this the othe 
evening when I heard that Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Robie House was to be torn down—- 
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imagine, with all the terrible back- 
oe of slums in south Chicago. And 
this is true concerning the really fine build- 
ings we have inherited from those early 
days. I think it is an outrage to 
move the east front of the Capitol, to change 


in any degree whatsoever the magnificent © 


forecourt in which the traditional inaugural 
ceremonies have taken place. 
Could anyone imagine an Englishman sug- 
ng that the front of the British Museum 
should be changed? The Times would thun- 
der, the Manchester Guardian would blast 
the impudence. Here in Washington is an 
even more noble front, and because of an 
inhibited desire for purity and plausibility, 
and merely because an iron dome overhangs 
a portico below, a fine facade, one of the 
fnest in Washington, must be desecrated. 
we also hope the old Patent Office can be 
saved from this wanton destruction. It is 
the religious care of these things that gives 
the absorbing and continuing interest to 
other capital cities, such as Rome, Paris, 
London. The past is not good because it is 
the past, neither is the present because we 
exist. The Capitol should persist as a con- 
tinuing symbol. I have been much interested 
in the rebuilding of the House of Commons 
in its historical symbolism, and also by the 
need of the Poles to reconstruct Warsaw. 


S* That symbol was considered more important 


than the memorial to Stalin. 

A capital city is bound to have a certain 
bigness and its architecture should have a 
classical quality, and by that I mean a certain 
formality, a certain richness of detail, an in- 
telligent use of ornament to add grace. I 
think our present-day reluctance to use 
sculpture, painting, and decorative orna- 
ment is a blind spot caused by the extremely 
stupid concepts, promulgated by a few but 
influential Europeans, that the machine as a 
tool has limitations never before associated 
with tools; as I have said before, an animistic 
lifting of these limits to philosophical ab- 
surdity. I do not mean by the word “classi- 
cal” the heedless copying of the Roman, 
Greek, and Renaissance past, just as I do not 
mean the meagerness and the dry monotony 
of the factory. style now so fashionable. 
Certainly classicism does not mean “We do 
not try to please people, we are driving to 
the essence of things.” As architects I would 
ask but one question. Just why do we exist 
— to please; for whom actually is the city 

uilt? 

I do not see why, using the climatic con- 
ditions which exist here in Washington, a 
truly fine architectural expression might not 
be achieved, one using the modern tech- 
niques of structure, but also one using 
originality (I mean individual expression) in 
the development of stone and marble, metal 
and glass, if you will. 

In the first place, I think the skyscraper 
does not belong in a climate such as Wash- 
ington, that is if it really belongs anywhere. 
Here trees and green spaces are desperately 
needed to add comfort to eye and body, if 
only for those moments when necessity 
makes one cross the crowded streets with 
the further of discomforts from 
the constant stream of automobiles. The 
character of the buildings should go hand 
in hand with the present open plan which 
still persists so largely in the city, together 
with sufficient green spaces to reduce, as 
they do, the temperature noticeably. 

The seale.of the buildings does not have 
to be so enormous to be monumental. I do 
not believe that everybody has to be under 
the same roof, but with the amount of land 
still available here beautiful groups of lower 
mildings could take care of the same popu- 

I was told that Herbert Hoover when he 
was Secretary of Commerce did not want 
the Commerce Building where it now is, and 
had made serious studies as to where the 
building would be better placed to avoid the 
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motor congestion he foresaw. He picked a 
building site out on the fringe of the city. 
He had made traffic studies and the pattern 
of the living habits of people working in the 
Department, and these determined the area 
chosen. These studies, however, went into 
the wastebasket together with the idea that 
governmental buildings should be economi- 
cally constructed. I understand that greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, 
defeated him and the Triangle was the re- 
sult. Now, somewhere between Hoover’s 
idea and the architecture of the Triangle is 
what we should aim at in a city like Wash- 
ington. 

I looked over carefully the report of the 
committee advocating a cultural center and 
Was greatly amused at what at other times 
I have called below the wrist thinking, 
which leads naturally to World’s Fair stunt- 
like results. Here in Washington the stunt 
certainly should be absent. What is needed 
is an architecture of simplicity in which the 
new columns, if any, are incorporated with 
purpose with the structure. Certainly use- 
less pipe stem colonades, which never give 
adequate protection from the sun or rain, 
can be as rediculous as an overdetailed 
Corinthian order. 

I repeat that I believe the architecture of 
our Capital should have a grandeur which 
can only be obtained by the use of perma- 
nent materials. Why I would eschew a large 
use of metals is because they need constant 
cleaning to look well. Neglected, the patina 
they collect has a shabby, muddy appear- 
ance. Even though these remarks might be 
taken to mean advertising some materials 
and damning others, I would still persist in 
thinking that here we need a different 
philosophy. . 

I have no quarrel with a so-called wall 
punched with holes. I believe that in a 
world of humid glare, windows have more 
reason than the continued stretch of vene- 
tian blinds which jail-like preclude vision. 
After all, the thermal problems attending 
the all-glass building, which may have its 
Place in the greyer European world, mean 
added first costs equivalent to fine masonry 
building and lifelong high maintenance and 
operational costs. ' 

I think, moreover, that monumental build- 
ing should have more pleasant forms than 
the boxlike structures now being designed 
for laboratories and office buildings else- 
where in the Nation. They resemble facto- 
ries, and I would question whether the engi- 
neer mind is not in control, because it is 
evident that work in any of these manifesta- 
tions is rarely a pleasure and always a task. 

There is no question that the architect and 
the owner, whether the Government of pri- 
vate enterprise, should think of buildings 
here in the Capital as having a tremendous 
amount of dignity. Our people and Nation 
represent true greatness and our architecture 
should refiect this in every way. 

To be modern is to understand the nature 
of the problem to be resolved, and the char- 
acter of an architecture which embellishes 
Washington should have allied with it the 


‘best of the arts of sculpture and painting; 


arts however which have meaning. We 
should not be afraid to glorify Democrats 
m a Republican administration, and vice 


versa. There are still rich personalities in. 


the world and their virtues, if not their 
faults, can be passed on tenderly and beau- 
tifully to succeeding generations. 

I do not think ornament is necessarily 
immoral or that it may not belong in our 
age. Quite the contrary. We all like pat- 
terns, men increasingly in sport clothes and 
ties, women from the skin out. This love of 
pattern should not be thought wicked, for 
if our life is drab, our architecture meager, 
it may mean actually that our morals need 
revision. To make a virtue of a negative 
seems crooked philosophy. 
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We will see more interesting forms devel- 
oped from the use of concrete, but again 
they must be used to increase pleasure and 
comfort, but not as a stunt. 

Perhaps we should seek for our times an 
expression of modernism which cannot be 
symbolized by direct dogma. Fortunately we 
do not live as a people under the depress- 
ing symbolism of the fasces, the swastika, 
and the sickle and hammer—all of them in 
brief times as potent as the cross and the 
crescent. Nor do we need the symbol of 
revolution, but in truth we need once more 
to gain a spiritual independence which was 
evident at the founding of this city. 

To be modern does not necessarily say that 
we must glorify the cast-iron pipe, however 
useful, nor the endless ribbon of plate glass. 
What we must seek is some charm—a feel- 
ing of rich life expressed in designs which are 
not stark manifestations of a poverty of im- 
agination. Moreover, the architecture of the 
Capitol of these United States should clearly 
indicate, no matter how large the bureau- 
cracy they may house, that the individuals 
making up the group are not robots. 

Finally I would like to suggest that the 
zoning height in the business areas be fur- 
ther restricted so that the appearance, long 
since held elsewhere in the city, would be 
that of a city dominated by nature, and that 
the ordinance further demand that all build- 
ing in an area be constructed to the complete 
limitation imposed. There is nothing so dis- 
tressing in a great city such as this as the 
raggedness of the building line. Let New 
York and all other points west, north, and 
south have sky lines that look like a broken 
comb. This city should try to preserve con- 
stant area heights, for the Capitol Building 
should always dominate the city. This is by 
no means absurd, for a place that has as ex- 
tensive slums as Washington does not have 
to follow the present trend to make them 
larger by permitting the sweating of some 
properties. 

We have been talking about the architec- 
ture and the plan as related to the District of 
Columbia but what about the sprawl that is 
developing in the two neighboring States— 
when the limits of the District were deter- 
mined no one could have foreseen the impact 
of the railroads and the crushing force of 
the automobile upon city life and form. The 
old city form no longer exists except as a 
political entity without validity. Washing- 
ton, then, is no longer the District but con- 
tains the great outlying suburbia in which 
most of the city workers either do now or 
will soon live. The traffic congestion within 
the city at peak hours, like that of every city 
in the world, is unbearable and a downright 
nuisance. 

The form of the new city has never been 
Pplanned—the city streets still act as the 
spokes without even an outer rim to the 
wheel. Intelligent bypassing is still in its 
infancy. Nevertheless the automobile is 
forcing out actively, so a decentralization of 
work, play—such as it is, and living, what 
planning there may be, is done mostly by 
use of zoning ordinances and the result of 
this type of planning is a chaotic community 
with fringes that are sorry indeed. Indus- 
try and commercial usages either are spot 
zones (which if intelligent is not a detri- 
ment) or permitted to group themselves into 
a new congested form, or further as hasty 
urban developments extending out from 
city's immediate influence and laws. Wash- 
ington joins all other cities in having this 
chaotic amorphous growth just outside its 
borders. 

Here the problems are further aggravated 
by the Federal Government seeking to gain 
some dispersal of its administrative services 
and thereby siting some activities in the 
region but again without much in the way 
of actual plannng, either of individual posi- 
tion or of the effect upon the community’s 
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growth and character, which will develop 
about the scattered sites. 

Of course there is some sophistry about 
these services being so important that they 
must be taken out of the city, leaving be- 
hind the President and the Congress. Since 
1940, the value of dispersal patterns have 
come into serious doubt, for if Washington 
were to be destroyed it would involve an 
area saturation. The reasonableness of the 
military necessity for this dispersion can be 
questioned but the idea of decentralizing 
for the sake of traffic has much more validity, 
and if the worker pattern is important and 
the community life also, then the sprawl 
of indirection should have some forthright 
thought given to it immediately. 

What might be then a proper regional 
pattern for Washington? I understood that 
other than museums and movies, there-are 
few cultural qualities to be found in the 
city—that the inhabitants do not think of 
it necessarily as a cultural center and while 
I questioned the external character of the 
center proposed for Foggy Bottom I defi- 
nitely believe in its need. I would place 
the siting of Government buildings as close 
in as possible to the present limits of the 
District developing if their siting ring was 
to take the traffic. I would do this because 
I think that the symbol! of the Nation should 
not be. permitted to ravel away in that the 
workers within our Government should be 
permitted to avoid being on general display. 
In bigness there is a further need for unity 
of purpose and this unity can be dissipated 
by too great a dispersion. 

I do not think that all city patterns have 
to look alike—cities like New York or Chi- 
cago can well afford a wider dispersal than 
can a national capital. I would try in 
Washington to maintain the integrated plan 
as started by L’Enfant, not a continuation of 
Le Notre’s boulevards and circuses, but a 
plan that appreciates a larger growth in 
population and an increase in the number 
of automotive vehicles in the United States 
to 100° million or more. Unless we plan 
now, the impact of 40 more million cars on 
our cities and countryside will be terrific. 

We need to develop in Washington, as 
elsewhere in the country, regional authori- 
ties, which, under the charters establishing 
them, will have ample authority to deal 
with all regional problems. One of the 
blights of the democratic way of life is to 
be found in our unplanned communities. 
There is sufficient precedent for this type of 
authority—the Port Authority of New York 
being one of them. 

I firmly believe the time has come when 
the present planning commission in the 
District is to be considered outmoded and 
that a newer and greater approach is needed. 

I come back for a moment to Hoover's idea 
of economic building. I deplore meager- 
ness for economy’s sake. In’a world where 
many billions are spent for wanton destruc- 
tion it would still seem possible to spend a 
a few millions relatively on increasing the 
amenities of work. 

The plan and architecture of this city 
should be not only a matter of heritage but 
also a symbol to all the world that we are 
a cultural people who encourage and enjoy 
the beautiful. 





Federal Aid to Education Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
March 29, 1957, entitled “House Urges 
No Federal Aid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

House Urces No FEDERAL Alp 

CoLumsBiA, March 28.—The South Carolina 
House of Representatives today called upon 
Congress to refrain from enacting any Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education legislation. 

The concurrent resolution, sponsored by 
Representative P. Eugene Brabham, of 
Bamberg, noted that the people of South 
Carolina “are now, always have been and 
shall always be unequivocally, incontrovert- 
ibly and unalterably opposed to any Federal 
invasion, encroachment or infringement of 
the fundamental right, obligation, and duty 
of the people and their local governmental 
authority to provide, supervise, and control 
the education of the children of this State 
or the educational processes concomitant 
thereon which would directly or indirect- 
ly infringe upon the rights, duties, and ob- 
ligations* of local or State ents.” 

The resolution was referred to the educa- 
tion committee in the Senate. 





There Must Not Be Another Munich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 


in the free world share the concern of 
Israel for the situation in which she finds 





easiest ways for this to happen will be 


editorial on the subject by my close per- 
sonal friend, Mr. Philip Slomovitz, which 
appeared in the Detroit Jewish News oa 
March 22, 1957:* 

THERE Must Not Be ANOTHER MUNICH 

The world faces the danger of a repetition 
of the Munich betrayals which preceded the 
tragic Second World War. 

Shocking bargaining is going on behind 
the scenes. First Dr. Ralph Bunche was re- 
ported to have acceded to Egypt's right to 
govern the -Gaza strip, then came a denial 
from Bunche that he had issued such orders, 
and on the heels of his denials an Egyptian 
governor marched in, contrary to decisions of 
the United Nations that the area was to be 
governed by the United Nations emergency 
force. : 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the term. 


speak of the new Middle situation as 
packed with “double talk” and others insist 
that Israel was “ "2? 
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; 


April 1 


the Eisenhower administration exerted the 
main influence in forcing Britain and France, 
and later Israel, to leave the disputed area; 
Now there are threats again that the Nasser 
regime will bar Israel’s boats both from the 
Straits of Tiran and from the Suez Canq) 
contrary to assurances given Israel that he, 
the freedom of the seas will pe. 


' 


__ It is im order, therefore, to demand that 
there shall not be another Munich, that ther. 
shall be complete adherence to the assyr. 
given by President Eisenhower, in )j 
Prime Minister David Ben. 
Gurion, on March 2, “that Israel will haye 
to regret having thus conformed ty 
the strong sentiment of the world commy. 
nity as expressed in the various United Na. 
tions resolutions relating to withdrawa!.” 
‘The hour for a showdown has been reached, 
Whatever happens, we are certain that Israe) 


The State Department has denied having 
given assurance to Israel, but if it is true 
that the Department had seen an advance 
copy of Mrs. Golda Meir’s address to the U.N. 
General Assembly on March 1 and had made 
some changes in it, then it must be viewed as 
a pledge and the State Department must be 
held to its assurances. 

We pray that our Government should not 
again have to be asked to make good on its 
promissory notes, and not to permit the 
assurances and encouragement given Israe| 
to be defaulted. A firm stand by the United 
States—as firm as that which was taken 
against her best friends, including Israel— 
will assure world peace. Any other stand 
will perpetuate chaos and lead to world 
warfare. 





Redirecting Farm Education and 
Research 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
© Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, 4 
speech on the farm problem has just 
come to my attention. It is entitled “Re- 
directing Farm Education and Research” 
and was presented by Robert K. Buck 
of Waukee, Iowa, at the National Farm 
Institute, February 16, 1957, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. (The general subject 
within which this speech was made was 
in answer to the provocativé question 
“Can We Shrink Production?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert this excellent speech with its 
inspiring subject and thought: 
REDIRECTING FARM EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
(By Robert K. Buck, of Waukee, Iowa, 4 

the National Farm Institute, Des Moines, 

Iowa, February 16, 1957) 

I am grateful for the opportunity to pre- 
sent a farm operator’s viewpoint at this Na- 
tional Farm Institute. Our subject this 
afternoon is “Can We Shrink Production?” 
My argument will be: 

“1. Farm has been and is con- 
tinuing to expand faster than market <e- 
mands. income is always depressed 
under conditions. As farmers, ou 
one interest therefore, is to slow 
" in production. 

2. One of the principal contributing fact’ 
unprecedented expansion in pre 
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guction ts our Government sponsored pro- 
grams for increasing production efficiency 
on the farm—mainly through USDA and 
jand-grant college research and education. 

3. These public resources for research 
and education can contribute substantially 
to solutions of our basic farm probiem by 
ghifting emphasis away from production 
efficiency and concentrating more efforts on 
finding solutions to the current and press- 
ing problems of agriculture. 

1. OVERPRODUCTION—OUR NO. 1 PROBLEM 

Nearly everywhere we look in farming to- 
day we see production outrunning markets— 
cotton, wheat, corn, beef, broilers, turkeys, 

, and until recently—pork. 

Several authorities see a continuation of 
over production for several years to come. 

It has long been clear that producers, be 
they farmers or industrial, never prosper 
when production outruns markets. For 
farmers the reason is clear. It has to do 
with the mature of the demand for farm 
products. Economists call it inelastic. For 
every 1 percent increase in farm output, farm 
prices drop 2 or 3 percent and realized net 
farm income drops 6 to 9 percent. 

I wish economists could think up better 
ways of getting across this concept of elas- 
ticity. Nevertheless, we farmers have got to 
become as familiar with it as we are with 
vitamins, fertilizers, or rotations. If Ford 
cars were sold at $400 each, every family 
would have 3 or 4. But if eggs sold for 10 
cents a dozen and hogs at 10 cents a pound, 
American families still would not eat 3 or 4 
breakfasts. Therefore, the demand for pork 
and eggs is less elastic than is the demand 
for cars. 

Il. WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF THIS RAPID 
EXPANSION OF FARM OUTPUT? 


During the last 15 years farm production 
has increased by 40 percent, yet during this 
same period we held the acres of land in 
crops about constant, and we decreased our 
labor foree by 25 percent. 

One example of the revolution in produc- 
tion efficiency in the last 30 years is the 27 
percent increase in pork produced with fewer 
sows farrowing. The increase in pigs 
weaned per litter was 24 percent. Live 
weight production of cattle and calves per 
cow increased 48 percent during the last 30 
years. 

This great increase in productivity of 
American agriculture is not an accident. It 
is largely a result of the persistent concentra- 
tion on inereasing farm production efficiency 
by the USDA, the land grant colleges, farm 
organizations and associations, farm maga- 
zines and by farmers themselves.: Moreover, 
there is a e from industry—exerted 
subtly and relentlessly—to keep farm pro- 
duction rurmning at full tilt. 

Il. THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT SPONSORED RE- 
SEARCH AND EDUCATION IN EXPANDING PRO- 
DUCTION EFFICIENCY 
Our USDA—land grant college—vocational 

agriculture system continues to develop with 


through the Extension Service programs, the 
PRY con at the colleges, the voca- 
0 


tadio, TV, farm magazines, newspapers, and 
bulletins, as well as commercial farm man- 
agement services and private industry. 


ee 
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Almost from the beginning, the major em- 
phasis in the research programs has been the 
development of new production technology— 
the increase of farming efficiency. The list 
of achievements is impressive—new crop 
varieties, hybridization, new machines, new 

—fartilizers, improved breeding, better feeds 
(the vitamins, minerals, antibiotics, hor- 
mones) new insecticides and pesticides. The 
results are amazing. There has been a steady 
increase in output per unit of input—in 
yields per acre, pigs weaned per litter, milk 
per cow, and pounds of meat per pound feed 
consumed—only to cite a few. 

Over the years the major justification for 
increased Government support of research 
and education on new production technology 
has been to increase net farm income. Some 
even argue that this approach is the funda- 
mental solution to our present farm prob- 
lems. While there are good and sufficient 
reasons for the large program of research on 
production technology (which I would like 
to discuss later) I don’t believe we farmers 
should deceive ourselves in believing that 
such programs will increase our net income. 


Iv. EFFECTS ON FARM INCOME 


Why is it that farmers do not generally 
benefit as producers from aggregate farm 
technological advance? This is the answer 
given by most authorities who have studied 
the question: With most new techniques 
(say stilbestrol) output of one commodity is 
increased and in many cases (say fertilizer, 
improved drainage, etc.) farm output is in- 
creased generally. Demand for most farm 
products is relatively inelastic and demand 
for total food in general is extremely inelas- 
tic. Here we have the basis for the classic 
squeeze: 

1. Increased output with inelastic demand 
results in lower total receipts. (This is so 
because a 1 percent increase in output results 
in more than 1 percent decrease in price.) 

2. The adoption of most new techniques 
increases total money costs on the farm. 

With lower receipts and higher costs, the 
result is inescapable, lower net farm income. 
Even if costs stayed the same, net income 
would still fall. ; 

Most farmers have observed, in a very per- 
sonal way, the amazing effects on net farm 
income of a small increase or decrease in 
total output. A 5 percent increase in total 
supply of hogs usually results in a drop in 
hog prices of 8 to 12 percent, and a 20 to 30 
percentage drop in net income of hog pro- 
ducers. 

Why do we adopt new practices then? As 
individuals we do it when we are convinced 
that it will either lower the per unit cost of 
production or expand the total number of 
units at the same cost per unit. Moreover, 
we know we will be hurt even more severely 
if we lag behind. Where there is a substan- 
tial lag before widespread adoption the in- 
novator increases his net income because 
total output has not increased enough to 
lower prices so he has larger volume, the 
same price, and lower average costs. But as 
soon as a majority of farmers adopt the prac- 
tice total output increases significantly, price 
drops and the whole group is actually worse 
off because prices have dropped more than 
costs have been reduced. And with some 
techniques, producers are stuck with a sub- 
stantial capital investment or recurring cash 
outlay. ; 

As farmers, we tend to look at the situation 
only as one producer. We assume, correctly, 
that our own action will have no significant 
effect on price. Projecting the existing price, 
we make a strong case for going ahead. We 
generally do not consider the inevitable 
downward pressure on prices when a major- 
ity of other producers will have adopted the 
same technique. We usually underestimate 
how quickly the practice will become wide- 

. Sometimes we overemphasize the 
benefits from being first. Because of the high 
prestige and status value placed on being an 
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innovator by farm magazines, farm organiza- 
tions, and the Extension Service, we often 
hurry to be among the first to try the new 
practices regardless of income considerations. 

It seems almost as if the individual farmer 
is on a treadmill.* The faster he runs, the 
faster goes the treadmill, yet he gets no- 
where. Even though his net income will be 
lower when the new practice becomes widely 
adopted, he must get in step because he 
would generally be worse off if he failed to 
adopt the practice. 

If farmers don’t benefit from improved ef- 
ficiency, then why has farm income increased 
over the years? Actually, farm income has 
risen in the aggregate during the last 25 years 
in spite of (not because of) the great out- 
pouring of new output-increasing, price-de- 
pressing techniques. Farm income has in- 
creased because demand has expanded 
through a steady population increase, higher 
incomes of consumers, and special war and 
postwar demands. 

It is often assumed that farm income now 
would be much lower had we not made the 
great advances in production efficiency. Look 
at it this way: If farmers in 1956 had been 
using the 1940 labor force, land capital, and 
methods (production efficiency, and had 1940 
level of output then how would the have 
fared compared with 1956 actual income? 

Given the fact that net farm income rises 
4 to 6 percent for each 1 percent reduction 
in supply, the 30 percent smaller output of 
1940 produced at 1956 higher cost rates and 
marketed under the larger population and 
higher consumer income conditions of 1956, 
would have brought anywhere from 50 to 75 
percent more net income to farm operators 
than they actually got in 1956. Allowing for 
the fact that there were 30 percent more 
farmers in 1940 than there are today, net in- 
come per farmer would still have been 20 to 
30 percent higher than the 1956 actual. 

It is obvious that such a short food supply 
would not be tolerated. Rationing would be 
necessary. I make this comparison in order 
to show that expanding demand, not im- 
proved production efficiency, is the significant 
cause of higher farm income in the past 25 
years. - 

Only when markets are expanding faster 
than total farm output is farm income in- 
creased by the type of new production prac- 
tices we have been adopting in recent years. 
This is true, because’as I said earlier, in- 
creased production efficiency sponsored by 
our USDA and land grant college system is 
almost all output increasing. Instead of 
being a cure for the present farm problem, 
a stepped up program to increase production 
efficiency of this type merely enlarges and 
intensifies the farm problem. 


Vv. THE LARGER VIEWPOINT—-ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Can farmers share more fully in the fruits 
of an expanding, prosperous industrial econ- 
omy? We have achieved economic develop- 
ment undreamed of even 20 years ago. The 
revolution on our farms has been an essential 
part of this growth. One of the major, un- 
answered questions of our time is how can we 
prevent farmers being hurt severely by the 
abundance they have created? How can the 
one who is still needed to produce food for 
19 persons in the city, buy the cars, and 
houses and appliances and services produced 
by those who are no longer needed to produce 
food? 

VI, REDIRECTING OUR EFFORTS IN RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 


As we look ahead, what can we do to make 
government sponsored research and educa- 


‘tion most effective in helping farm people 


earn' incomes comparable with nonfarm 
people? 

In the first place we could turn more of 
our research efforts to measuring and an- 
alyzing costs to farm people of our systematic 
introduction of new technology and new 
capital into farming through various govern- 
ment-sponsored programs. I’m not talking 
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about stopping progress. Let's remember, 
however, that science is a problem-solving 
tool. In order to survive as farmers, of 
course we must adjust to the revolution 
created by research. 

But we must insist that research be used 
to help solve the problems caused by re- 
search. 

Research is not directionless. These new 
developments are not accidental. The em- 
phasis and direction is determined by de- 
cisions of administrators as well as the 
decisions of legislature bodies in appropri- 
ating funds. And basic, too, is what farm 
people ask for in new research projects. 


The pressing need as we move into the next 


decade is to change the emphasis of what ‘we 
farm people ask for in research and educa- 
tion. We should insist that work be ex- 
panded on the important and critical prob- 
lems of the present and the future, not those 
of 25 years ago. .I believe we would all agree 
that getting the last worm out of a hog or 
increasing pigs weaned per litter to 8.5 or 
getting corn yields up to 100 bushels per acre 
are not among the critical problems of today 
and tomorrow. * 

In a general sense, I suggest that we sup- 
port a shift of resources to long-range, 
basic research projects—to fundamental and 
theoretical problems as contrasted with ap- 
plied and more immediately practical ones. 
The results from such projects might not be 
available for many years. 

Among the more specific needs that should 
have highest priority, I would suggest these 
three: 

1. Agricultural adjustment: How do we 
bring farm production into balance with 
demand at a level where farmers can make a 
decent income? Or put it another way, how 
do we slow down the rate of expansion of 
our farm plant? This is a very difficult, but 
unquestionably one of the most important 
problems in national policy; it is a great 
challenge to our scientists and educators. 

We need to bring our research efforts to 
bear on farm production and production re- 
sponse in the aggregate—nationwide and re- 
gionwide. We must look at farm production 
from a much broader viewpoint than per 
acre, per animal, per man, or per farm. 

Part of the present squeeze on farm in- 
come stems from the upward spiraling farm 
costs. Research administrators in every 
subject-matter field, both in the USDA and 
the land-grant colleges, should shift some 
resources to those projects which show prom- 
ise of reducing farm-operating costs without 
increasing output. 3 

One difficult part of our adjustment prob- 
lem grows out of the situation where more 
than haif the boys and girls reared in the 
country must leave the farm for work in 
town or city. Since 1940, approximately 27 
percent of the working force on farms have 
shifted to off-farm work. Many of those 
leaving the farm have been at a disadvan- 
tage because of inadequate training or lack 
of information on job opportunities. 

Greater concern must be given to the so- 
cial and economic costs borne by those fam- 
iliee uprooted and those bypassed by the 
technical revolution in agriculture. Re- 
search projects should be developed to 
measure and analyze those costs and to de- 
velop methods for reducing the hardships of 
the families involved. 

New research is especially needed as a 
basis for development and improvement of 
farm programs. Without it, we tend to go 
off half cocked. Do we have to wait until 
the problems explode in our face before we 
get the research started? What amount of 
participation in the soil-bank acreage reserve 
will different rates of payment per acre ob- 
tain? What payment per acre would lure a 
Corn Belt farmer to seed down land for 5 
years and keep stock off? Can the researcher 
not devise better means of establishing indi- 
vidual allotments or soil-bank bases than 


\ 
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our present clumsy reliance on history? How 
much will we cut total farm production if 
we put 10 percent, 20 percent, or 30 percent 
of our land in the soil bank? 

‘2. Marketing, processing, and distribution: 
One farmer put the matter this way, “Where 
we have been concentrating on producing 
two where we produced one before, now we 
must concentrate on selling two where we 
sold one before.” 

Emphasis in this area should be put on re- 
search projects which lower the cost of mar- 
keting a specific volume of products or im- 
prove the quality of products. Actuallly 
many of the present marketing research 
projects are in the nature of production 
projects. Clever methods are developed to 
reduce spoilage and result in a larger volume 
of food for the human stomach. This type of 
marketing research merely increases the 
problems of overproduction: They are of 
benefit to consumers. But should not be 
justified as helpful to farmers. 

Greater emphasis should be given to re- 
search on the characteristics of consumer- 
purchase patterns and ways and means of in- 
creasing consumption by low-income people 
of high-quality foods, especially red meats, 
poultry, and dairy products. Let’s havea 
pilot research project where we test out the 
costs and benefits of a food-allotment pro- 
gram in a few cities. 

There is wide interest in increased research 
to develop new crops and new uses for farm 
products. This has .a strong appeal to every- 
one. Of course, we should leave no stones 
unturned here; however, I would argue that 
we should not expect much help in this area. 
We should take a sober look at what we have 
accomplished in development of new uses 
during the past 40 years. Often the new 
crop or the new use is simply a substitution 
for an old use. One of the major reasons for 
research in this area is help farm products 
hold their own in competition with syn- 
thetic products. 

3. Community adjustment and family liv- 
ing: There is great need to expand research 
and education on the problems of commu- 
nity adjustment to our rapidly changing 
agriculture. These adjustments involve 
neighborhood organization, local govern- 
ment, taxes, sch&ols, churches, transporta- 
tion, and facilities for health, recreation, 
etc. Research and education can contribute 
much to enrich family living on the farm 
and shorten working hours. 

When we farmers get together, we like to 
talk production efficiency and to exchange 
ideas and experiences on new practices. 
Let’s also discuss what happens to total out- 
put and prices and to our net incomes when 
a majority of farmers put these new prac- 
tices into operation. Let’s get as familiar 
with supply and demand price elasticities as 
we are with antibiotics, hormones, and fer- 
tilizers. Let's tell our farm editors 
that we are getting fed up with constant 
urgings to adopt improved practices which 
will increase total output at a time when 
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of science and education, the nature ang th. 
social sciences, applied and theoretica) r.. 
search, This is a strategic time to shift ¢. 
phasis to those long-range basic researc), 
projects the results of which may not j, 
available for a number of years. 

Redirection of research and education 
along the lines suggested here would not 
alone provide a solution for our farm prob- 
lem. But if we put less emphasis on pro- 
duction efficiency, we might slow down the 
rate of increase in output. If we concen. 
trate more research and educational re. 
sources on the current and pressing prob. 
lems and issues, we may find solutions more 
quickly, and our agricultural policies ang 
programs will be sounder, 





The Deadly Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared today in the Wall 
Street Journal, as follows: 

Tue DeaDLY DocTRINE 


“I don’t know what the amount of taxes 
represent when we talk about $70 billion. 
Is that this room full of bills, or is it three 
truckloads? I don’t know. But I do know 
this: We can’t afford what we're spending 
and stay strong enough to lead the world to 


Those words were spoken by Genera! Eisen- 
hower at Paterson, N. J., in October 1952. 
The Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy was discussing Democratic spending. The 
country, he said, was maintaining military 
strength “above our capacity to pay for it.” 
But “frugality, efficiency, information, 
knowledge properly used can bring us a de- 
fense organism that will be balanced with 
our capacity to pay and so will keep and 
make us strong. 

In New York City, at the closing session of 
the Herald Tribune Forum on October 21, 
1952, Mr. Eisenhower said, “Certainly I know 
that we must find a substitute for the purely 
temporary business of bolstering the free 
nations through annual handouts. That 
gets neither permanent results nor real 
friends.” 

The same month, at Peoria, Il., General 
Eisenhower said that, if elected: “My goal, 
assuming that the cold war gets no worse, 
is to cut Federal spending to something lile 
$60 billion within 4 years.” 

And in Kansas City, he told of one way 
to do it by likening Govermment to the fam- 
ily. “If in your family affairs you find that 
your plan to build an addition on the house 
is going to cost a lot more than you figured 
on, what do you do? You don’t go ahead 

. You call up the carpenter, the 
painter, and the brick mason—and you call 
off the project.” 

During his first 4 years, President Eisen- 
hower carried out his promise of a balanced 
budget and of a tax cut. The Government 
reduced spending to a low of $64.6 billion 
in 1955, almost $10 billion lower than was 
spent in 1953, a fiscal year he shared with 
Mr. Truman. 

But in 1956 the spending was higher. 12 
1957 the spending was higher. And for the 
1958 fiscal year the Government budget 's 
$718 billion—or nearly $2 billion more than 
Mr. Eisenhower mentioned at Paterson, N. J. 
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when he talked about spending more than 
we could if we were to stay strong. 


Now, just the other day in his press con- . 


ference, President Eisenhower discussed this 
ms ee And he had this to 


Stput I tell it is futile to talk about 
the United tes keeping up the position 
ijt must Keep up in ‘the world and measurably 


sticking to the programs that have already 
been adopted in the United States or have 
hen ees ee 
States age cut that budget severely.” 

Among the spending he mentioned that 
could not be cut safely were military ex- 
penditures and foreign aid: “And of all of 
those (in the security field) I would say none 
is more important than so-called foreign 
aid.” As for much of the rest: “Someone 
else will have to say that it is not important 
to keep up our obligations to veterans, that 
is not in the interests of all of us to try 
to keep a healthy agriculture, that it is not 
in the interest of all of us to get some schools 
built. * * * If these programs are not essen- 
tial to us, why, then, of course you can save 
a lot of money. I happen to think they are 
essential, and that is the way I am operat- 
in 

Ss difference between what President 
Eisenhower said the other day and what he 
was saying in 1952 is obvious. Perhaps con- 
ditions have changed a great deal since then; 

rhaps the “ business of bolster- 
oe foreign See wth annual handouts” 
now is as right as Mr. Eisenhower believed it 
to be wrong in 1952. Perhaps.“frugality and 
efficiency” have reduced the military budgets 
as low as national safety permits. Perhaps, 
also, programs such as $450 million for 
schoolrooms across the country are such 

necessary additions to our national house 
that it would be wrong to call up the car- 
penter, the painter, and the brick mason— 
and call off the project. 

Perhaps all these things are essential and 
perhaps nothing can be done about reduc- 
ing the budget. 

If so, the attitude of the administration 
has become the attitude of hopelessness 
General Eisenhower rejected in 1952. 

On October 28, 1952, he said at Pittsburgh: 

“In this—as in our whole national life— 
we Cannot be ruled by the deadly doctrine 
of: It can't be done.” 





New President of Wilkes-Barre Junior 
Chamber of Co of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the: following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 27, 1957, which 
comments on the selection of Hugh A. 
Carr, Jr., of Dallas, Pa., as the new presi- 
dent of the Wilkes- Barre Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 
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associates with his leadership and en- 


- thusiasm. 


A member of the board of governors, he 
has been identified annually with four major 
projects. Currently, he is cochairman of the 
membership drive. He has the knack of 
working with others and getting them to 
work with him, 

Through the years, his interest in the Jay- 
cees has been manifested through regular 
attendance at local meetings and State con- 
ferences. Fidelity to duty in his case has 
been matched by outstanding ability. 

From all indications, he is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Robert Edgerton, who retired from 
Office last night with an exceptionally fine 
record of service to the organization and the 
community. 





United States Shortchanges Los Angeles 
in Smog Fight vi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Examiner carried an article by 
Mr. Magner White on March 31, 1957, 
pointing up the fact that the Federal 
smog program is shortchanging some 
5,400,000 people in Los Angeles County. 
The 5-year Federal program was author- 
ized by the Congress to spend $25 million 
in an effort to find the answer to this 
menace which has struck Los Angeles 
and certain other cities in our country. 

I intend to do everything possible to 
check on the allegations contained in 
the article which I am including as part 
of my remarks. If these allegations are 
correct, it is time the Congress and the 
President took positive action to see that 
the program is properly administered so 
that the citizens of Los Angeles County 
will receive fair and proper treatment. 

The smog menace is national in scope 
but it has manifested itself primarily in 
the Los Angeles area. I suggest that the 
Federal Government concentrate its ef- 
forts in Los Angeles in an effort to meet 
this problem. 

The article follows: 

(By Magner White) 

Twenty months ago, on July 14, 1955, Con- 
gress enacted the Air Pollution Research and 
Technical Assistance Act, and mighty was the 
national publicity thereon. Uncle Sam was 
going to get into the war on smog. 

What happened? 

We were shortchanged, smog officials here 
estimate, by perhaps as much as $500,000. 

The act authorized a 5-year $25 million 
comprehensive program under the United 
States Public Health Service, but the first 
fiscal year, 1955-56, only $1,785,000 was 
appropriated. 

This was for the whole Nation. 

It was only about half as much as the 
smog-plagued citizens of Los Angeles County 
had paid for their own smog fight through 
the air pollution control district—they’ve 
spent nearly $10 million up to now since 1947. 

How much did the Los Angeles County air 
poljution control district get in the way of 

help out/of this first $1,785,000? 

Just about $0.00, That’s no typographical 
error. 

This fiscal year, 1956-57, with the first year 
of getting the Federal program organized out 
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of the way, the appropriation was not the 
authorized $5 million, but only $2,740,000, 
and again, remember, this was for the whole 
Nation. 

This $2,740,000 was for research, technical 
assistance to communities, and for training 
of men to help out wherever needed in the 
smog fight. 

This year the taxpayers of Los Angeles 
County are spending nearly $4 million for the 
county’s smog fight alone—and a lot of this 
finances smog control research and studies 
which Uncle Sam could draw on, but virtually 
ignores. 

How much did Los Angeles County, the 
world’s center of the biggest of all fights on 
smog, the center of pioneering research, of 
investments of $50 million by industry to 
control smog—how much of his $2,740,000 
did Uncle Sam focus out here this year? 

Just about $37,000. Or a fraction less than 
1.4 pennies out of every $1. 

It isn’t that we aren’t paying our Federal 
way out here—down to everyone who makes 
over $600 a year and must file an income- 
tax return. , 

Los Angeles County’s current Federal in- 
come-tax payments are estimated to exceed 
$2 billion. 

In other words, through our income tax— 
which hits nearly everyone—we send money 
to Washington, part of which finances the 
5-year, $25 million Federal smog program. 
Then we spend our own money on smog. 
We—you—pay twice to fight smog. 

And get back from Washington almost 
nothing. 

We got $37,000—in salaries for 3 or 4 Fed- 
eral men assigned to help survey refinery 
emissions. They are good men, smog officials 
say, but smog is a new field, and they have 
to be given some training when they arrive 
here before they can work efficiently. 

Although grateful for any help, since find- 
ing engineers is difficult because of industry's 
fierce competition for them, Smog Control 
Chief Smith Griswold and our California 
Congressmen get pretty sore when they think 
of that mere $37,000. 

Here have been made about all the known 
important discoveries relating to control of 
our gaseous type of smog—at the Air Pollu- 
tion Control District, in Dr. J. A. Haagen- 
Smit’s laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology, and in industrial and private 
and university laboratories. 

GRISWOLD RAPS UNITED STATES SETUP 

“What we need from the Federal Govern- 
ment,” says Griswold, “is help to add onto 
the knowledge we already have.” 

Under the Federal smog program, direct 
research, which is costing $823,000 this fiscal 
year, is done at or through the Government's 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a long way from the resources and 
wrained engineering corps of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control District. 

“It is simply ridiculous on the face of it,” 
says Griswold, and many practical men agree, 
“not to have a large part of this center’s 
smog research operations out here. 

“It would save everyone money, and speed 
up smog research to control smog, without 
duplications of effort. 

“It isn’t a question of Federal aid so much 
as it is a question of Federal cooperation, 
and particularly coordination of money, men, 
and effort, with us, and between us, for the 
benefit of our community and others over 
the Nation.” 

What are some of these Federal direct 
research projects? Many will sound fa- 
miliar to the smog-wise citizens of Los An- 
geles County: 

“Investigations related to characteristics 
quantities and reactions of pollutants in the 
atmosphere.” 

“Research and development concerned 
with control devices.” 
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THEY COULD LEARN FROM LOS ANGELES 


It is believed that Federal researchers 
might learn something to their advantage 
here, where industry already has spent about 
$50 million on smog-control devices. 

“Study of the economics of air pollution.” 

Whatever is found by this project will, of 
course, tend to indict smog as, economically, 
a very bad thing. You may have the impres- 
sion this has already been proved. 

We already know that, besides endangering 
health, smog has caused up to $3 million a 
year crop damage in southern California— 
amply demonstrated in the University of 
California Riverside campus studies of Dr. 
John A. Middleton and staff. 

Next, here’s.a project which Arthur C. 
Stern, chief, Community Air Pollution Pro- 
gram, of Taft Center, in a speech called “a 
project which defies rigid classification”: 
Out in the ocean, off San Francisco, on a 
lonely Farallon Island, is a station to sample 
“exotic air!” 

This joint Federal-State health project 
is to pick up the “exotic air,” if any, blowing 
in off the Pacific Ocean. 

“Exotic air” is not defined, but a check 
shows that, so far, this lonely sampling sta- 
tion, drawing in minute puffs of air from the 
trillions of cubic miles of air over the Pa- 
cific Ocean, hasn’t produced anything sig- 
nificant. 

If it does pick uv any “exotic air’ bearing 
on the problem of how to stop Los Angeles’ 
smog—say air from a passing boat filled with 
lotus blossoms or banana oil—the Examiner 
will rush the startling fact into print. 

But don’t wait up for this. 

Pacific air currents may affect the distri- 
bution of smog in Southern California—after 
the smog is made in the sky. But to you, a 
citizen, it may seem that if smog is con- 
trolled, and none or little gets into the sky, 
where the winds blow would make no dif- 
ference—wouldn’t you say? 

You may feel, from information here, the 
Government might save millions of dollars 
if it moved ali or part of the division of Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center devoted to 
smog, from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, as 
many are suggesting. 

But, of course, there would be screams in 
Congress. Some Congressmen have found in 
the new smog research movement a mighty 
handy thing with which to impress the folks 
at home, to whom smog can be made very 
mysterious. 

Congressmen in five southern States, for 
instance, havé asked, and received, a project 
to study dust from cotton gins—one in a 
small South Carolina community. 

A request to Federal sources for informa- 
tion on this brought forth a picture titled, 
“Sampling at a Cotton Gin.” 

However, Charles Merkel, head of the 
United States Cotton Ginning Laboratory, at 
Stoneville, Miss., told a fellow newspaperman 
down there that while samples of trash had 
been collected at various gins, “there has 
been no report written and nothing definite 
to report.” 

“Usually,” this newsman says, “the gin 
owners are able to make small adjustments 
in their plants which satisfy the people in 
the neighborhood.” 

Our own California Congressmen have to 
put up with such projects as these, because 
that’s the way things are in Congress; if you 
want something to stop the smog in your 
State you have to let the boys from elsewhere 
have their share of any research money 
available. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FORMED 


But because they have a growing impres- 
sion that the Federal Government is over- 
looking a real chance to study control of 
smog right here, where so much already has 
been done, our California congressional dele- 
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i formed a special 21-man smog 


commi 

Congressman JosePn Hott heads this, and 
he and Congressmen Gienarp LipscomB and 
JAMES ROOSEVELT and the others say they 
are going to make a pitch to get more Federal 
attention put on control of smog, especially 
out here. 5 

They want the proposed 1957-58 Federal 
$4,100,000 smog budget upped to the author- 
ized $5 million. And they want $1 million 
spent here for Federal men to work with the 
air pollution control district. 

They have reason to insist on this: We face 
a foreseeable smog crisis.* An auto exhaust 
control device is not near. We have held the 
smog line amazingly well for more than a 
year, what with new controls, stiff law en- 
forcement, and other things. The October 1 
incinerator ban will help. 

But we will continue to grow and expand. 
This, once more, unless we find more solu- 
vions, will bring new smog beyond our means 
to control it. 





Our Economy Is Geared to the Buying 
Power of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a very interesting arti- 
cle from the Progressive Farmer, pub- 
lished at Birmingham, Ala., entitled ““In- 
crease Buying Power of Lowest 40 Per- 
cent.”” It is as follows: 

INCREASE BUYING PoWER oF LOWEST 
40 PERCENT 

Of all ways to safeguard American pros- 
perity, one of the greatest is to increase the 
buying power of the lowest 40 percent of our 
population. The-latest figures in the Sta- 
tiscal Abstract of the United States 1956 
show that the lowest 20 percent of our 
population—34 million” people out of 170 
million—received only 4.2 percent of the 
Nation's money-income, the percentages by 
fifths being as follows: 





Percent 
Tae Se, Sn en deeernmenent 4.2 
GSE Ss SNE aoe ncn codon aernan 10.5 
Tie BE i cicenmnccqneypctseeeoesn 16.1 
Pourth BND @pie. <u. cntwnindiivavons 22.3 
Highest fifth gete_........:.......... 46.9 


It will thus be seen that of the total 
income received by all our people, the high- 
est fifth of our population gets nearly 50 
percent, which the lowest two-fifths re- 
ceive less than 15 percent. 

America might well set out to double the 


adequate vocational education 

2. Better health by good health programs, 
adequate hospital and medical insurance and 
services, and better nutrition. 
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of all kinds of manufactured products ang 
farm products, largely reducing all {00,4 
surpluses. In annual per capita consump- 
tion of milk and other dairy products, we 
are told, the United States ranks No {5 
among all nations; and of meat, No.5. Th. 
food stamp plan would help poorer famili« 
receive @ more adequate diet. This wouiq 
in turn, increase their health and earning 
capacity and be a@ helpful stimulant :, 
Am nm business. We think now of elderjy 
widows unable to work who receive on!y 839 
a month in social security benefits and wh, 
cannot get adequate food while surpluses 
of farm products pile up and depress prices. 

Our er farmers, and especially our 
tenant farmers, help to make up this lowest 
40 percent of our population who receive 
less than 15 percent of the country’s money 
income. It is these groups on our farms. 
our unskilled wage earners, and our poorer 
“white collar workers” whose low income 
keeps them from providing the purchasing 
power needed to keep our factory wheels 
turning and our businesses prospering at top 
rates. To help them by such a threefold 
Pp as we have suggested—with espe- 
cial emphasis on education, health, and nu- 
trition—would not only be a noble form of 
Christian effort, but would be a statesman- 
like way to safeguard the prosperity of al! 
Americans. 

‘Mr. Speaker,.I am also a great be- 
liever in adequate gare for the aged, first 
because I believe it is our duty to make 
sure that aged people are properly and 
adequately taken care of and that they 
do not suffer because of the lack of food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care. 
But I also believe that in carrying out 
this great duty and responsibility to our 


‘aged that it will actually help the en- 


tire country at the same time. 

Much is said about the enormous in- 
crease in the number of babies boin each 
year and about what a wonderful mar- 
ket there will be supplying their needs 
in the future. This is all well and good, 
and we are all for it, and we know that 
an expanding population will mean 
greater expansion of our entire country 
if we allow our country to progress and 
prosper by reason of the increased de- 
mands caused by the increase in popu- 
lation. At the same time, we should 
not overlook the fact that we have 14 
million people here in the United States 
over 65 years of age. Many of them are 
in destitute circumstances, do not have 
adequate food, adequate clofhing, ade- 
quate housing, or adequate medical 
care—in fact, it is no compliment to our 
great, rich country to permit so many 
of our aged citizens to suffer as they are 
now permitted to suffer because of a lack 
of attention and lack of care. If we take 
care of these aged people properly, it 
will not only help them, but it will help 


I have a bill, H. R. 77, which provides 
for a minimum payment of $75 per 
month for people over 65 years of age. 
I will not quarrel with anyone who says 
that there should be limitations in cer- 
tain instances in regard to payments 
made to people who do not need it. | 
would not be particular about any rea- 
sonable limitations or restrictions being 
Placed on such payments so long as the 
people who actually it, whether 
they are on the old-age assistance rolls 
or the Social Security rolls, are allowed 
to receive at least $75 per month. 
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_ Foremen’s Rights 
EXfENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with a bill I introduced, H. R. 
4766, to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act in order to permit supervisors 
to be as employees under. the 
provisions of such act I would like to 
insert in the Recorp copies of two letters 
appearing in the Union and Echo which 
is published in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The first is a letter from Joseph F. 
Murphy, a regional director of the Fore- 
man’s Association of America, and the 
second is a letter written by the Rev- 
erend ‘William J. Smith, S. J., an out- 
standing churchman and student of 
labor law. I believe these letters show 
the necessity of having the amendment I 
propose become law at the earliest pos- 
sible date, 

The letters follow: 


ForEMEN’s RIGHTS 


Dear Eprror: In the struggle that the Fore- 
man’s Association of America is waging for 
the rights of the foremen, to have the T-H 
Labor Act amended so as to insure for the 
foremen the security they are entitled to in 
order to maintain their dignity as human 
beings, we have appealed to the leaders of 
the Catholic Church for the proper interpre- 
tation of the moral law as to our rights, 

The enclosed copy is a reply I received 
from Rev. William Smith, S. J., of St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, and I feel that it would 
be in the interest to many of the readers 
of your valuable paper. 

Under the T-H Act we are denied the se- 
curity and protection of the courts in our 
desire to associate with our fellow men. 

Sincerely, 
JoserH F. MurpHy. 

Dear Mr. Morpny:Your letter came to me 
in the midst of a very busy week and I have 
not had the chance to get even a few ideas on 
paper for you. This is a little note however 
which I am sending you so that you may 
at least have some reply from me. 

Since the committee will have on its roster 
some of the southern members of Congress 
it might be a good idea to see if you could 
draw some kind of a parallel between fore- 
men's right and states rights. When the 
Constitution was written the rights of the 
Federal Government were spelled out ex- 
plicitly. Whatever is not down in black and 


white as a Federal power belongs to the . 


States. This is the principle of self- 
government. 

In modern industry you have a strong 
representation for management at the top. 
You have strong collective bargaining power 
for the rank and file worker at the bottom. 
In between are the foremen, often making up 


means of self-defense. The principle of 
self-defense is recognized in every legal and 
religious circle of the world. It is as Ameri- 
can as corn on the cob. Why should it be 
granted and legally protected for all types of 
citizens except foremen? 

The United States of America was merely 
13 Colonies subject to the oppression of a 
mother country. Not until they put into 
practice the natural right of association and 
built strong States and Commonwealths did 
they begin to take their proper place in the 
world. 

Foremen are not asking for one overall 
nationwide association which would give 
them sufficient economic power to stand up 
to the accumulated industrial power of the 
corporations in the capitalistic setup. They 
are asking for proper representation within 
each of their industries. Under the present 
circumstances they are neither fish nor fowl. 
Nor do they want to be either. They just 
want to be human beings, as the Lord made 
them, to carry out the functions and respon- 
sibilities that management places upon 
them, but at the same time with enough 
unity of organization to process grievances 
and safeguard their working conditions just 
as other workingmen in America can do 
even though they don’t carry the title of 
foremen or supervisor. 

They are not living in the year of 1900 
or even 1933. We are living in the year 1957. 
Our while industrial life has been changing 
gradually. The role of the foreman “Aint 
what it used to be.” When the shops were 
small and the foremen were really looked 
upon and actually were men of some author- 
ity, they could talk to the boss as on a man- 
to-man basis. In a giant industry of today 
it is very difficult to find out who is the boss. 
The foremen are caught in the squeeze be- 
tween a gigantic mechanized system, that 
can turn a man, and the human element, in- 
cluding the foreman, into a robot unless the 
fundamental and basic human principles, 
one of which is the right of association, are 
thoroughly respected and allowed to func- 
tion. ; 

Foremen are human beings. They need 
protection for their working conditions just 
as much as any ordinary workman. Top 
management can take care of itself. The 
labor union can take care of the rank and 
file worker. But neither by law nor by com- 
pany policy is the proper protection afforded 
the foremen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S. J. 


Veteran Planges 17 Floors to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing AP dispatch appeared in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star for March 
29, 1957: 

VETERAN PLUNGEs 17 FLooRS TO DEATH 

New York, March 29.—A destitute, 61- 
year-old, World War I veteran plunged 17 
stories to his death today before the horri- 
fied eyes of hundreds of spectators. A pa- 
trolman pleaded with him in vain for 20 
minutes. 

“Nobody wants to help me,” said the man, 
tentatively identified as Julio Contino. He 
said that he was broke, couldn’t pay his room 
rent, and couldn't get help from the welfare 
authorities or the Veterans’ Administration. 
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He told his troubles at length to Patrol- 
man Harold Siegel as he perched on a para- 
pet atop the Veterans’ Administration Build- 
ing at 252 Seventh Avenue in Manhattan. 

The patrolman sought to assure him that 
help could be obtained. Police raced to the 
16th floor to extend nets beneath the man. 
Other officers sought to ease up behind the 
parapet in order to grab him. 

Suddenly the man shouted, “Leave me 
alone,” leapgal far outward from the building, 
missing the nets, and plunged to the street. 

A VA official said records showed Mr. Con- 
tino served as a private in the 374th Infantry 
during the last 6 months of 1918, but did not 
serve enough time in service to qualify for 
VA benefits. 


But, Mr. Speaker, this could not hap- 
pen to Chiang Kai-shek’s old disabled 
soldiers in Formosa. Why? Because 
the United States has provided pensions, 
hospitals, convalescent camps, and old 
soldiers’ homes for them. 


The People Must Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
rg Citizen Patriot of March 10, 

THE PEOPLE Must SPEAK 


Not in many years has the talk of economy 
in the Federal Government been so prevalent 
as it is today. 

The. man in the street, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, former President Her- 
bert Hoover, and the perennial advocates of 
economy such as Senator Byrd are pointing 
to the need for saving taxpayers’ cash and the 
Nation’s strength. 

The Washington news analysts are using 
reams of paper to comment on the situation 
and the difficulties in trimming Federal 
spending. 

President Eisenhower has ordered a restudy 
of the budget and, in effect, has invited 
Congress to see what it can do about cutting 
it down. 

That is more logical than it seems on the 
surface. In many respects, the administra- 
tion’s spending blueprint merely refiects 
mandates of Congress. Substantial reduc- 
tions can be made only when and if the legis- 
lative branch agrees that certain functions 
need to be curtailed or eliminated. 

Many of the commentators on the Wash- 
ington scene, as well as Members of Congress, 
agree that the people hold the key to really 
important reductions in expenditures. 

If they make themselves heard, so the story 
goes, Congress can and will act. 

But it is obvious that the groups and 
interests which want more spending have 
a way of raising their voices. 

The farm bloc in Congress, for example, 
is calling for higher price supports on vari- 
ous crops. Localities which stand to benefit 
by Government power or reclamation or 
flood control or navigation projects are put- 
ting the heat on Congress. 

The demands for Federal aid to education 
are loud enough to penetrate the Halls of 
Congress and the committee meeting rooms. 
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All these things add up to more spend- 
ing—not less. 

Meanwhile, the man In the line at the in- 
ternal revenue collector's office is not being 
heard. No one speaks for him unless he 
opens his own mouth. 

Perhaps it is time that he did so, or at least 
expressed his views in writing to his Senators 
and Representatives. 

If he remains quiet the organized forces 
which are seeking money for is or that 
purpose will hold the ears of ngress. 

And another year will go by with much 
talk about economy, but precious little 
action to bring it about. 





Repeal the 3-Cent-Per-Pound Processing 
Tax on Coconut Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 11, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5818, the purpose of which is to 
eliminate the 3-cent-per-pound tax col- 
lected on the first domestic processing of 
coconut oil as provided in section 4511 
(a) of the Interna] Revenue Code of 
1954, leaving in effect the additional rate 
of 2 cents per pound provided for in sec- 
tion 4511 (b) and also leaving in effect 
the tariff duty of 1 cent per pound appli- 
cable to coconut oil in paragraph 54 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. I desire at this 
time to submit certain statistical data re- 
lating to H. R. 5818. 

Table 1 shows the United States ex- 
ports and imports of oils and fats and 
the import or export balance as the case 
may be for the 9-year pre-World War IL 
period 1930 to 1938. ‘Table I also pro- 
vides the same data for a 9-year post- 
war period beginning with the year 1948. 

The 3-cents and 2-cents-per-pound 
processing taxes on coconut oil were 
levied on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. It 
will be noted in table 1 that during the 
year 1934 and the remaining years in-the 
9-year pre-World War II period that the 
United States oils and fats economy was 
on a deficit basis, i. e., there was an ex- 
cess of imports over exports. During the 
9-year postwar period shown in table 
1 the United States has enjoyed a surplus 
of exports over imports of oils and fats. 
In the year 1956 it will be noted that the 
surplus of exports over imports reached 
the amazing total of 3,890 million pounds. 

The purpose of these comparisons is to 
show that the entire fats and oils econ- 
omy *i the United States changed during 
World War II and subsequently thereto. 
From a net importer we have become 
the world’s greatest exporter of fats and 
oils. Under these circumstances the 
price level of fats and oils is no longer 
the world market price plus import duties 
and processing taxes as was the case in 
1934. The domestic price level is the 
world market price less freight and in- 
surance costs in moving American oils 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


and fats into the world market. Hence 
it cannot be argued that the removal of 
the 3-cent-per-pound processing tax on 
coconut oil will result in the depreciation 
of the market price of our American oils 
and fats in the domestic market. The 
price level of our domestic oils and fats 
is established in world markets rather 
than the American market. 


TABLE 1.—United States imports and exports 





of fats and oils. 
{In million pounds] 
Year Exports Imports 

BP omthostek wae 923 1, 660 

BOE vad thet woe 831 1, 506 

BOR... cdi bs senda 798 1, Di 

RY 3.25 6 seks 816 1,678 

TOG oan Randascn an 614 1, 362 

Eh sce cienindsiwe 191 2, 135 < 
B. da~sesise deta 217 2, 009 , 
WO 0 SS 223 2, 599 c 
Riis acbopis cnes 297 1, 756 459 
eee 924 1,175 _—251 
Sean canieaen 2, 257 1, 031 1, 226 
9000. 5S 2, 036 1, 237 799 
000i. ocg53. 38 2, 435 1,094 1, 341 
SES ia 2, 274 869 1, 405 
BD. . ocd Ais 2, 595 913 1, 682 
ee. > so 3, 874 914 2, 960 
a ET He TE 4,514 512 4, 002 
O06; eto 4, 909 1,019 3, 890 





Source: Agrictiltural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Table No. 2 shows the world exports 
of fats and oils and the United States 
exports as percent of world exports. It 
will be noted from table 2 that be- 
ginning -with the year 1954 the United 
States exports of fats and oils -repre- 
sented more than one-fourth of the total 
world exports. In 1956 the proportion 
of exports originating in the United 
States was one-third of the total. 

The purpose-of table 2 is to further 
establish that the prices of domestic fats 
and oils are established in world mar- 
kets. It also shows that the hindrance 
of the entry of coconut oil into the do- 
mestic market by means of the 3-cent 
processing tax does not mean that do- 
mestic oils and fats avoid competitive 
impact with coconut oil. If coconut oil 
has the ability to compete with Ameri- 
can oils and fats such competition is all. 
the more pronounced in world markets 
because of the tendency of the processing 


‘tax on coconut oil to depreciate the price 


of Philippine coconut oil in World mar- 

kets, a circumstance which is discussed 

in more detail below: 

TaBLe 2.—United States exports as percent of 
world fats and oils erports * : 





Calendar year 





13.1 2.2 

8.1 14.8 
. 12.3 15.5 
12.8 18.0 
11.7 17.9 
12.7 19.3 
14.5 26.2 
14.5 27.6 
15.5 33.6 





1 Includes the oi) equivalent of oilseeds exported, 
3 Partly estimated. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Depart: 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Table 3 lists the principal oils and f4;; 
exported from the United States in th. 
calendar year 1956. Domestic prodyc. 
tion, exports and percent of production 
represented by exports are shown. 
Table 3 shows that while inedible ta}}o,, 
and grease is the largest single item of 
export, viz 1,486,000,000 pounds. the 
aggregate of lard, cottonseed oil and soy. 
bean oil exports is 1,963,300,000 pouna; 
which exceeds by almost 500 million 
pounds the volume of inedible tallow ang 
grease exports. Since the total export 
of all oils and fats from the Uniteq 
States in 1956 was 4,909,000,000 pounds. 
exports of these 2 edible oils and lard 
constituted 40 percent-of the total. 

Coconut oil is used principally in Ey- 
rope in edible products. Bureau of the 
Census records show that its principa| 
usage in the United States is by indus- 
tries which produce inedible products 
such as the soap, fatty acid, and protec- 
tive-coatings industries. The confec- 
tionery and baking industries account 
for the only important edible usage of 
coconut oil in the United States. It is 
used in these industries for purposes 
where it cannot be replaced by domestic 
oils and fats as evidenced by the fact 
that prices paid for coconut oil exceed by 
several cents per pound the prices of 
domestic fats and oils. Coconut oil im- 
parts far longer shelf life, that is, resist- 
ance to rancidity, to confections and 
crackers than can be secured without its 
use. 
In Europe coconut oil is a major in- 
gredient‘of margarine whereas the Bu- 
reau of the Census records show that it 
has not been so employed in the United 
States since the year 1950. Lack of 
mechanical refrigeration in private 
homes accounts for much of the prefer- 
ence of European margarine manufac- 
turers for coconut oil as a margarine 
ingredient. 

Table 3 shows that the American lard 
and soybean oil producers must en- 
counter the competition of Philippine 
coconut oil in edible products in world 
markets on approximately one-fourth of 
their production. Cottonseed oil pro- 
ducers must encounter its competition, 
in world markets, on approximately one- 
third of their production. It would 
seem to be to the advantage of these pro- 
ducers to permit the consumption of 
larger quantities of Philippine coconut 
oil through repeal of the 3-cent process- 
ing tax in the United States in noncom- 
petitive outlets, for example, inedible 
products such as soap and fatty acids and 
the types of edible usage in specialty 
products wherein sur confectioners and 
bakers employ it solely for purposes for 
which domestic oils and fats are not suit- 
able. Under present con/litions our ex- 
ports of lard, cottonseed and soybean oils 
encounter the competition of Philippine 


_coconut oil in world markets at price 


levels depreciated by the 3-cent proc- 
essing tax which the United States, the 
largest single consumer of Philippine 
coconut oil levies upon that product. 
H. R. 5818 seeks to rectify that situation. 
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TABLE 3.—United States production and ez- 
ports of principal fats and oils, year 1956 
[In million pounds] 
ee a he 
Commodity ports . 
ex- 
ported 


611 
1, 486 
1 628 
1724 

141 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


I now wish to show that passage of 
H. R. 5818 would be to the best interests 
of the domestic producers of inedible 
tallow and grease. Table 4 shows that 
the domestic factory consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease is principally 
accounted for by its consumption in soap 
manufacture. However table 4 shows 
that this domestic outlet for inedible 
tallow and grease has been steadily de- 
clining since 1948, the first year in which 
synthetic detergents reached important 
proportions in the United States. Syn- 
*hetic substitutes for soap obtained a dis- 
tribution of 1 pound per capita in World 
War II years when the supplies of coco- 
nut oil were limited. In 1946 the con- 
sumption reached 2 pounds per capita 
and in 1948 the consumption was at the 
rate of 4 pounds per capita. Table 4 
shows that in 1948 the consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease in soap ac- 
counted for 81.5 percent of the United 
States factory consumption of these 
products. Table 4 registers from 1948 to 
1956 a steady decline in the percentage 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap as 
relates to total factory consumption of 
these twoitems. A decline of 30 percent 
use in domestic soap making is registered 
in the 9-year period shown. 

During the 9-year period covered by 
table 4 the domestic tallow rendering in- 
dustry has been confronted, due to com- 
petition of synthetic detergents, with the 
necessity of exporting an increasingly 
larger proportion of its production. It 
is obvious that it would be desirable to 
sell a larger proportion of this tallow for 
domestic consumption as the exports 
must bear the costs of transportation, 
insurance, and other incidental costs en- 
countered in reaching the foreign mar- 
ket. The passage of H. R. 5818 will help 
the tallow renderers regain a substantial 
part of the domestic market which they 
have lost. 

Domestic soap is made from tallow 
and coconut oil. Tallow which is the 
main increment supplies the body or the 
lasting quality of the soap and the coco- 
nut oil furnishes the lathering quality. 
The two products obviously supplement 
one another in the making of a satis- 
factory soap as despite the fact that the 
price of coconut oil plus the 3-cent per 
pound processing tax is commonly twice 
the domestic price of tallow the soap- 
maker must include coconut oil in his 
formula. No domestic oil or fat will 
supply the free-lathering qualities resi- 
dent in coconut oil. This is due to the 


their high saponification value. 
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The current price of “extra” tallow is 
73 cents per pound delivered, New York. 
The cost of coconut oil, excise tax paid, 
in the New York area is in the vicinity 
of 15 cents per pound. The ratio of tal- 
low to coconut oil in good free lathering 
soap should be at least 4 parts of tallow 
to lof coconut oil. Synthetic detergents 
are made chiefly from benzene—largely 
a product of the coke oven—and sulfuric 
acid. Both of these chemicals are 
cheaper than tallow and coconut oil but 
some headway could be made by the 
soap maker in competing with synthetics 
if he was relieved of the burden of proc- 
essing tax. 

Processing tax-free coconut oil is the 
best antidote for the surplus of tallow 
and grease position. Wash water in 
most areas of the United States possesses 
a considerable degree of hardness. It is 
the opinion of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association and the Pacific Coast 
Renderers Association that if soap 
makers have the opportunity to make a 
freer lathering soap through employing 
more coconut oil, as a result of the elim- 
ination of the 3-cent processing tax, 
more inedible tallow and grease will be 
carried into domestic consumption in 
the soap kettle. 

In a press release issued on March 30, 
1953, the Department of Agriculture 
stated that the new role of inedible tal- 
low and greases in the export market, as 
a result of the development of synthetic 
detergents, must be taken into account 
in appraising export demand for edible 
vegetable oils. The release pointed out 
that tallow and grease exports from the 
United States have released other mate- 
rials from soap-making in Europe. 
These materials such as palm oil are 
therefore more freely available for the 
manufacturers of margarine and cook- 
ing fats. In the light of this observa- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture it 
seems evident that a larger consumption 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap 
making in the United States would be of 
assistance in enlarging the European ex- 
port market for lard and edible vegetable 
oils for United States producers. 

TaBLe 4.—Factory consumption of inedible 
tallow and grease in soap 
{In thousand pounds] 


Used in Percent of 
soap ‘total used 
in soap 


Total fac- 
tory con- 
sumption 


1, 781, 942 
1, 706, 634 
1, 830, 953 
1, 719, 372 
1, 566, 970 
1, 595, 289 
1, 576, 389 


580, 693 


ESISSSRR2 
We G9 on Go BS or = 00 on 


Source: Bureau of the Census, facts for industry. 


Table 5 shows the consumption of oils 
and fats in margarine from 1930 to 
1934. It will be noted that the percent- 
age of coconut oil used in margarine 
manufacture in this period varied from 
62 to 75 percent of total oils used. This 
circumstance was the principal reason 
for the levying of the 3-cent processing 
tax on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. 
Margarine manufacturers continued to 
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use coconut oil until World War II when 
the War Food Administration prohibited 
the use of coconut oil in the manufac- 
ture of margarine in order to conserve 
the available supply for strategic uses 
similar to those for which coconut oil is 
currently stockpiled by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. During this period 
margarine manufacturers in the United 
States developed new manufacturing 
techniques whereby the use of coconut 
oil could be dispensed with in favor of 
cottonseed and soybean oils. The latter 
half of table 5 shows that since the year 
1950 no coconut oil has been employed in 
the manufacture of margarine. Coconut 
oil is therefore entirely eliminated from 
the only field of usage in which it offered 
any material competition to oils and fats 
produced from American crops. 

TasLe 5.—Fats and oils used in manufacture 

of margarine, 1930-34 and 1950-56 
{In thousand pounds] 


Total oils Coconut | Percent of 


and fats used oil used | total oils 
in margarine used 


185, 066 | 
155, 954 


297, 809 | 
234, 366 
178, 116 | 127, 967 
178, 755 134, 430 | 
199, 028 140, 083 
765, 177 None | 
850, 750 None | 
1, 046, 010 None 
1, 048, 617 None | 
1, 105, 915 None | 
1, 074, 408 None} 
1, 107, 866 None | 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry. 
COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 

In the year 1955 the Philippines im- 
ported from the United States merchan- 
dise valued at 703,853,000 pesos—$351,- 
926,500. Of this total 221,344,000 pesos— 
$110,672,000—represented items of agri- 
cultural origin or products thereof as fol- 
lows: Cotton and manufactures, 119,- 


~ 981,000 pesos—$59,990,500—grains and 


preparations, 24,986,000 pesos—$12,493, 
000—dairy products, 37,231,000 pesos— 
$18,615,000—tobacco and manufactures, 
28,646,000 pesos—$14,323,000—inedible 
animal products, tallow, et cetera, 10,- 
500,000 pesos—$5,250,000. 

The Philippines exported to the United 
States in the year 1955 merchandise 
valued at 506,490,000 pesos—$253,245,000. 
Thus the balance of trade favored the 
United States to the extent of about $99 
million. 

Copra imports into the United States 
from the Philippines in 1955 amounted 
to 297,000 long tons, valued at $45,167,555. 
Coconut oil imports amounted to 145 
million pounds, valued at $16,296,878. 
Copra is the chief cash crop which the 
Philippines must sell to the United States 
to acquire dollars with which to pay for 
imports purchased from this country. 
The Philippines are the most important 
export customer of the United States in 
southeast Asia. This important mar- 
ket can be enlarged if the adverse trade 
balance with the United States can be 
reduced. 

The processing tax of 3 cents per 
pound collected on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil when expressed 
in terms of a long ton of copra amounts 
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to a tariff duty of $42, which is equivalent 
to over 30 percent ad valorem. Such a 
duty would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be considered cruelly unjust to a 
friendly country, particularly on a com- 
modity not produced in the United 
States. The long overdue rectification 
of this injustice can be accomplished by 
the passage of H. R. 5818. 

Exports of copra and coconut oil, ex- 
pressed in terms of copra, from the Phil- 
ippines in the 5-year period ending with 
1956 averaged 878,180 long tons per 
annum. In the 5-year period average 
importations by the United States, in 
terms of copra, were 403,927 long tons, 
or 46 percent of the total. The balance 
was sold in world markets, chiefly 
Europe. 

The total factory consumption of all 
oils and fats in the United States in 1955, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
was 17.3 billion pounds. Factory con- 
sumption of coconut oil was 557 million 
pounds, or 3.2 percent of the total. 





Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
call attention to an editorial appearing 
in the Nashville, Tenn., Banner of March 
26, 1957. It is related to the basic right 
of trial by jury. 

It refers to the fact that the most in- 
famous criminals in the land—from 
murderers to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are en- 
titled to trial by jury. 

Our own distinguished representative 
from the fair State of Georgia, the Hon- 
orable Joun J. Fiynt, JRr., has introduced 
H. R. 3768, dealing with the right of trial 
by jury in certain contempt cases in 
United States courts. 


The editorial is timely, and I commend 
its reading to my colleagues in the House. 
It follows: 

Wat More Basic Ricut THAN TRIAL BY 

Jury? 

Sections 3691 and 3692 of title 18 of the 
United States Code are those cited as abridg- 
ing the right to trial by jury. They relate 
to contempt cases, and have been brought to 
the fore by realistic study of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. For it is under this 
formula that a jurist may constitute himself 
judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

Far more than a mere legalistic anomaly, 
there is a glaring contradiction in the view 
that 1 set of civil rights justifies abroga- 
tion of a basic right 3 times spelled out 
in the Constitution. Advocates of the pro- 
posed new law—from the NAACP to Attor- 
ney General Herbert: Brownell, and miscel- 
laneous liberals in between—have yet to ex- 
plain just why their injunctive process 
should sidestep the Constitution on this 
point. Why do they oppose a jury trial? 





The Federal Code, incidentally, says that 
in contempt cases the defendant, on demand, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury, but “this 
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section shall not apply in any suit or action 
brought in the name of, or in behalf of, the 
United States.” Further, the proposed civil- 
rights law says that injunction proceedings 
shall be instituted, not in the name of the 
real plaintiff who thinks he has been pre- 
vented from voting or exercising some other 
right, but in the name of the United States. 

Georgia Senator Herman E. Tatmapcr has 
introduced a bill to clarify the right to trial 
by jury. It provides that all persons cited 
for contempt of a Federal court for any acts 
other than ones committed in the presence 
of the court “shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the con- 
tempt shall have been committed.” Further 
it would provide that no person can be 
bound by an injunction unless he is a party 
to the proceeding; is named in and served 
with a true copy of the injunction; or has 
read and had explained in his presence by a 
judge in open court the provisions of the 
injunction. 

This is, of course, a Government of laws— 
not a Government arbitrarily of men or of 
injunctions. It rests upon the Constitu- 
tion—in pursuance of which (and not other- 
wise) laws are enacted and enforced. 

The most infamous criminals in the land— 
from murders to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are entitled 
to trial by jury. Is not a citizen so entitled 
who might happen, quite circumstantially 
even—to be caught under a blanket injunc- 
tion? 

The United States Constitution is recom- 
mended reading just now for every citizen, 
and particularly those in Washington 
charged with enacting and interpreting and 
enforcing the law. 





Michigan Legislators Support H. R. 5460, 
Giving States and Local Government 
Agencies Right To Purchase Federal 
Surplus Property i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to present a petition, signed by 29 
members of the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives, urging enactment of a bill 
I have introduced, H. R. 5460, which 
would give States and political subdi- 
visions thereof the privilege of purchas- 
ing Federal surplus property not used in 
the donable program before such prop- 
erty is released for general public sale. 

This petition, signed by representa- 
tives from various sections of Michigan, 
indicates strong and widespread support 
for this proposal. The local com- 
munities are not asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give them surplus property. 
They are ready to pay for it. But they 
would like the opportunity to purchase 
materials they need at a reasonable price 
without heavy additional payments to 
middlemen. I believe a system could 
be effected to this end which would still 





I might add that this is only one of many 
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communications supporting H. R. 5469 
which I have received not only from 
Michigan, but also from city officials jn 
distant sections of the country. 
The petition and signers follow: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Lansing, Mich., March 7, 1957 
We, the undersigned, urge that H. R. 5460 
of the 85th Congress be adopted to ameng 
section 203 (j) of the Federal Property ang 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to pro. 
vide that surplus property which is not used 
in the donable program shall be offered fo; 
sale to States and political subdivisions 
thereof. 

Representative George A. Gillespie 
Gaines, Mich.; Representative Clay- 
ton T. Morrison, Pickford, Mich: 
Representative Allison Green, Kings. 
ton, Mich.; Representative Edson y, 
Root, Jr., Bangor, Mich.; Represent. 
ative Fred O. Olsen, Sheridan, Mich: 
Representative Louis C. Crampton, 
Lapeer, Mich.; Representative Hans 
C. Rasmussen, Ludington, Mich: 
Representative Homer Arnett, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Representative George 
Wahr Sallade, Ann Arbor, Mich: 
Representative Holly Hubbell, route 
5, Saginaw, Mich.; Representative 
John W. Fletcher, Centreville, Mich: 
Representative Russell H. Strange, 
dr., route 1, Clare, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative Raymond C. Wurzel, North 
Street, Mich.; Representative Harry 
T. Emmons, Byron Center, Mich; 
Representative James N. Folks, Hor- 
ton, Mich.; Representative Andrew 
W. Cobb, Elsie, Mich.; Representa- 
tive Sterling Eaton, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Representative Adolph 
Blanchard, Bay City, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative James F. Warner, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.; Representative Walter 
G. Nakkula, Gladwin, Mich.; Repre- 
sentative Frederic Marshall, Hills- 
dale, Mich.; Representative Lloyd 
Gibbs, Portland, Mich.; Representa- 
tive Thomas Whinery, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Representative Emil A. 
Peltz, Rogers City, Mich.; Represent- 
ative Cyril H. Root, Kalamazoo 
Mich.; Representative Lester J. 
Allen, Ithaca, Mich.; Representative 
Ben E. Lohman, Hamilton, Mich; 
Representative Roy H. Brigham, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Representative 
James P. Mielock, Whittemore, Mich. — 





Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. L. Richard Guylay retired as 
public-relations director for the Republi- 
can National Committee. He has ren- 
dered outstanding service to the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Party and I join 
with my many colleagues in congratu- 
lating him on a job well done and ex- 
tending best wishes for continued 
Success. 





I am enclosing an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times dated February 25, 
1957, which points up Mr. Guylay’s fint 
work: 
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A Jos WELL Done 
» A public-relations director of a major po- 
litical party may easily find his 
problems too great for him, or by a degree of 
self-promotion he may gain credit for ac- 
comp! to which he is not entitled. 
put L. Richard Guylay, retiring public-rela- 
tions director for the Republican National 
ttee, fits into neither category. 

Guylay, who took on the job"2 years ago, 
Jeaves an outstanding record. He demon- 
strated unusual qualities as an administra- 
tor and won warm appreciation from the 

ress, radio and television for his efficient 
handling of news and his impartial treat- 
ment of all concerned. 

He leaves his post with the GOP National 
Committee to head a public-relations firm 
in Washington, but will remain available as 
a consultant when needed by the Republican 
leadership. 

In the chorus of praise given his work the 
common note sounded by former National 
Chairman Hall, the current National Chair- 
man Alcorn, Vice President Nixon and others 
emphasizes Guylay’s tact, resourcefulness, 
perceptive qualities and political know-how. 

In a profession where the demands are 
great and where only the most accomplished 
attain distinction, L. Richard Guylay has 
earned recognition as one of the best. 




































Highway Trust Fund Raid Bared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it will be recalled that, when 
we were considering legislation to carry 
forward the huge Federal highway pro- 
gram, extensive attention was given to 
the problem of insuring that money-col- 
lected from highway users for the pur- 
pose of building roads actually would be 
used for building roads. 

A tremendous amount of money is in- 
volved, so it was to be expected, perhaps, 
that the bureaucrats would set about 
trying to find means of circumventing 
the trust-fund aspect of the Federal 
highway program, 

It now appears that the Department 
of Labor, which does not build any roads, 
is trying to put its hand in the highway 
trust-fund till for a'$365,000 grab. Nat- 
urally, the Department of Labor wants 
to hire some more bureaucrats, and it 
sees in the highway trust fund a chance 
to get $365,000 without justifying it in 
the regular budget. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, the highway trust fund is set up 
outside the Federal budget, so any money 
another bureau can siphon out of this 
fund will not show up as an increase in 
the budget totals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a news report by 
Jack Steele of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and an editorial, both of which 
appear today in the Washington Daily 
News. They refer to the disclosure of 
this maneuver-made to the House by the 
distinguished and alert gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boges]. 
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The news article and editorial follow: 


Lasor Wovutp Divert $365,000 ro Own Usze— 
Highway Trust Funp Raw BaRep 
(By Jack Steele) 

A brazen raid on the trust fund of the in- 
terstate highway system has been uncovered 
by Congress. 

Unless the raid is stopped, it will open the 
way to divert many millions of dollars from 
the highway trust fund to pay for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. The fund 
is not counted as part of the Federal budget. 

The attempt to divert these highway funds 
has been brought to light by Representative 
HALE Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, who au- 
thored the tax section of last year’s highway 
bill which set up the trust fund. 

PURPOSE 

One purpose of the fund was to insure that 
highway user taxes paid by motorists and 
truckers would not be diverted for purposes 
other than building roads. 

The Labor Department is responsible for 
the current raid on the trust fund—under 
the guise of using the money to enforce wage 
standards for labor employed in building the 
road network. 

The Department’s 1958 appropriation bill, 
now pending in the House, includes $365,000 
for its solicitor’s office to be diverted from the 
highway trust fund. 

The money Ostensibly is to be used to de- 
termine prevailing wage rates which must be 
paid by road contractors under the so-called 
Davis-Bacon provision of the highway act. 


APPLICABLE TO MANY 


This Davis-Bacon Act, since it was first 
passed by Congress back in the mid-1930’s, 
has been made applicable to most Federal 
public works projects. . 

But never before has the money for ad- 
ministering the act been charged to the funds 
for such projects. The Labor Department 
has made the wage determinations necessary 
under the act as part of its job of protecting 
labor standards. 

Representative Boccs called the attention 
of the House last Friday to the Labor De- 
partment’s departure ‘from this practice to 
raid the highway fund. 

He charged that the move completely and 
totally violates every concept of the highway 
trust fund. He noted that the highway act 
provides that the trust fund may be used 
only for actual road building and for the 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


SOLICITOR’S RULING 


Yet the Labor Department’s solicitor has 
ruled that by implication the highway funds 
also may be used for his office, he said. 

By the same reasoning, Representative 
Boccs warned, the Treasury Department 
might charge the highway trust fund for the 
cost of collecting taxes and the Justice and 
Defense Departments for any expenses they 
incur, however vaguely connected with the 
road program. 

“We have here a precedent which, if we 
are not careful, will open the highway trust 
fund to every agency of the Government 
which can conceivably make the assertion 
that it has some function to perform inci- 
dental to the construction of roads,’ he said. 

“If we are not careful we will place our- 
selves in a position where the bulk of the 
trust fund will be utilized for other purposes 
than the construction of roads.” 

Stop THE SNITCHING 

When Congress last year voted to impose 
a series of special taxes—on motor vehicles, 
tires and fuels—it was made clear that all 
the revenue from these taxes would go for 
one purpose—to build highways. 

Now, it turns out, the Labor Department 
is out to grab $365,000 out of this trust fund 
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to pay for some incidental work it is sup- 
posed to do in connection with the program. 

Once this type of business gets started, 
every department will be trying to tap this 
fund for real or fancied expenses it claims 
because it has an indirect hand in the pro- 
gram. It is one way to get spending money 
without having it toted up in the budget. 

Representative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana, 
who uncovered this scheme, tried to knock 
it out in the House, but was blocked. He 
says he will take his fight to the Senate. 
Good boy. 

And he says, let this thing get started and 
we'll wind up with more of the money going 
for bureaucracy than for roads. It’s tricky 
budgeting and a violation of the whole pay- 
as-we-go theme of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Mr. Boccs deserves a lot of hélp from 
the Senate. 





Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been directed to a 
splendid editorial I read today in the 
Fact Finder. It is most timely, and I 
would like permission to insert it in the 
RECORD: 

“The lessons of paternalism ought to be 
unlearned and the better lesson taught, that 
while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, its 
functions do not include the support of 
the people.” 

Did you ever see a dog covered with ticks? 
These parasites dig their heads beneath his 
skin and draw his lifeblood out to swell 
themselves up. If allowed to remain, they 
multiply until the poor dog is covered with 
them. Then, if nothing is done, it is only a 
matter of time before the ticks bleed the 
dog to death. That is what is happening to 
us Americans today. The bloodsuckers are 
the bureaucrats who bleed us of our earnings 
by unreasonable taxation so that they can 
swell with power through their inflationary 
spending. 

These bureaucrats were not elected by the 
people. Years ago, politicians appointed 
them to office in the Federal bureaus. Today 
they are grotected in their jobs by civil- 
service laws. Administration after admin- 
istration, they live on our earnings that are 
taxed away to support their Socialist 
schemes—programs they claim are for our 
welfare but which are actually destroying our 
financial independence and security. These 
social planners employed in the Government 
bureaus are the bloodsuckers of American 
progress. 

They destroy, they rob, they take away, 
they kill our chances to better ourselves, our 
hopes for financial independence, our plans 
for our own business, our dreams of a college 
education for our children, our goal of hap- 
piness and travel in later years. Who?—the 
bureaucrats. 

How is it they can rob us of our hopes 
and ambitions for the future? By the huge 
Federal budgets they plan, they drain us 
of our economic independence. They tax 
us beyond our ability to pay and still take 
care of ourselves. 

But, you say, taxes are necessary to support 
the Government. 
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Yes, but who determines how much of the 
Government’s spending is necessary? Non- 
elected people in the executive departments 
of our Government—like Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the bureaucrats. 

Who plans the budget of the Government's 
colossal spending program that calls for such 
high taxes? Our representatives in Congress? 
No; they merely vote for or against the tax 
bills to cover the budget prepared by these 
planners in the Federal bureaus The budget 
is so involved that our Congressmen know 
little or nothing about it. So the social 
planners hold the upper hand. They have 
gained power for themselves by spending bil- 
lions through their bureaus year after year. 
They tax away our earnings to spend them on 
our so-called welfare. (As if these bigots 
know more than we do about our own wel- 
fare.) They return very little of our money 
after their costs and giveaways, their salaries, 
and other waste. These people who cail 
themselves “liberals.” 

Let’s tell our Congressmen that we've had 
enough. The Constitution plainly states 
that only Congress has the power to tax. 
Congress, the representatives of the people, 
must regain control of our Government. 
They must starve out these social welfare 
state bureaucrats before they bleed us to 
death. Where must Congress start? 

If Congress will cut the Federal aid pro- 
grams in the budget, they can cut our taxes 
greatly. 

But shifty politicians tell us that in voting 
for Federal aid they are only doing what the 
people demand. What people? Do the peo- 
ple themselves demand these give-away pro- 
grams, or is it the leaders of the pressure 
groups who demand them? And do they 
speak for the American people? 

Many people are led to believe that our 
record peacetime Federal budget is all neces- 
sary to defense. This is not true. U.S. News 
& World Report points out that $14 billion a 
year in the current budget is for welfare, as 
against just a little over $3 billion 10 years 
ago. And that doesn’t include programs for 
farmers and ailing veterans, which come to 
$10% billion without hurting anyone but the 
Socialists and the Communists. (You re- 
member that both Lenin and Stalin said they 
would cause us to spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy.) 

It was the scheme of Karl Marx to use the 
graduated income tax “to soak the rich and 
share the wealth.” Just how does that tax 
work in America today? Who pays the bulk 
of our taxes now? We do, the great Ameri- 
can middle class. The people who work for 
a living and should be saving for our old age. 

Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, of Wiscon- 
sin, shows that of the $29.4 billion collected 
by the individual income tax, only 16 per- 
cent comes from the surtax, which starts 
after the first $2,000 of taxable income. 
Over 84 percent of the total individual in- 
come tax revenue comes from the basic 20 
percent tax rate which we all pay. The in- 
come tax today not only soaks the rich, it 
soaks everyone. And the more service you 
render the higher is your tax. This dis- 
courages ambition as it kills incentive. That 
means another loss to us because it limits 
the amount of goods and services produced. 
And a further loss, as it results in higher 

costs and higher prices. You can see how, 
slowly but surely, the Communist tax sys- 
tem of Karl Marx is destroying American 
free enterprise, prosperity, and progress as it 
kills individual incentive and initiative. 

This means we are not only losing our 
American opportunity system, but we're 
also being robbed of our savings for our 
children’s education, for independence in 
our own business, for our old age retirement 
and for our peace of mind and pleasure in 
future years. We are being robbed of all 
this today by socialist planners in our Fed- 

eral Government who don’t believe in pri- 
vate education, personal savings, individual 
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investment or free enterprise. They think 
they know what’s best for everyone—and 
that they have the right to take our money, 
making us go to them in the future for the 
things we want and need and deserve be- 
cause we earned them throughout our work- 
ing years. 

These socialists in the Federal bureaus will 
become our masters, even though we never 
elected them as our representatives, unless 
we act now to get them out of power. We 
can do this only through our Representa- 
tives in Congress. We must write our Con- 
gressmen now, if we value our independence, 
and demand a tax reduction that will cut 
the Federal spenders’ power to spend our 
money. Then with our own money, we can 
fulfill our own responsibilities, as God in- 
tended we should, about our future years, 
our children’s education, our charity, our 
investments, and our service to mankind. 
If we don’t stand up now and demand our 
rights, we'll deserve what we get. 





Fuming at Budget Cats, Ike Forgets a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I wish to call to the attention of 
the House a most timely editorial ap- 
pearing in the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean, of March 29, 1957. It is particu- 
larly impressive just at this time when 
we are considering the President’s 
budget. 

The editorial follows: ‘ 

FuMING aT Bupcer Cuts, Ike FORGETS A 

CHALLENGE 

Seldom, if ever, has President Eisenhower 
been less logical or convincing than when he 
sought to defend his record-breaking peace- 
time budget from the cuts being effected by 
an economy-minded Congress. 

Though the Chief Executive passed the 
buck to Congress on this issue, he has at 
the same time delineated the fields in which 
reduction would, in his opinion, be danger- 
ous to the national economy. The assump- 
tion was that he would welcome other slashes 
which were, in the lawmakers’ opinion, ap- 
propriate. ’ 

Yet now he parrots the poet who wrote, 
“Woodman, spare that tree! Touch not a 
single bough!” , 

More than anything else, he appears to be 
incensed because Congress has accepted his 
challenge and proceeded to pare down the 
budget on a piecemeal basis. There have 
even been cuts in funds sought for operation 
of the White House. 

This is not what the President bargained 
for, and it frustrates him no end. 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats in Con- 
gress are impressed. with his argument that 
if massive budget reductions cannot be made 
it is “fatuous” to make small ones, even 
though they will add up to a considerable 
sum in the end. Mr. Eisenhower simply 
cannot have it both ways. : 

In this connection, a significant comment 
has been made by Representative JoHN Ta- 
BER, Republican, of New York, leader of the 
GOP fiscal conservatives in the House. 
“Piecemeal cuts might be called fatuous,” he 
said. 2 
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“But,” he continued, “when you don; 
have any other kind available to you, you 
have to take what you can get.” 

In their present mood, the lawmakers yj) 
continue to lop off the boughs so dear to the 
President's heart, and in doing so wil) show 
far more understanding of the public moog 
than the Chief Executive who overlooked the 
growing opposition to lavish spending jn a 
time of high prosperity. 

“Spend and spend, and tax and tax,” wa; 
a phrase coined when the New Dea! was act. 
ing to pull the Nation out of a depression 
But those who thought the principle jp. 
volved might be useful in selling the go. 
called New Republicanism were guilty of 
colossal mistake. 

Mr. Eisenhower was wrong when, in sub. 
mitting his $71.8 billion budget, he asserteg 
that this was what the people demanded. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey did not concur 
in this viewpoint and had the courage to 
break with his Chief on the policy of deficit 
spending. Because he knows a good dea] 
more about budgetary matters than the Pres. 
ident, Mr: Humphrey’s declaration that the 
totals could be cut has been taken at face * 
value. 

And now that official Washington, at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, has heard from 
those whc pay the bills, it is shown that mr. 
Humphrey was far cannier than his boss. 

There nas indeed been some frivolous criti. 
cism of the budget, but that does not affect 
the general feeling that it should be dealt 
with in consideration of the public’s ability 
to pay, and with the thought of easing the 
taxload instead of increasirg it. There is 
no mood for supporting the New Republican- 
ism in-the manner its founders believe to be 
helpful. And it is on this basis that many 
Members of Mr. Eisenhower's own party in 
Congress have turned against him. 

We do not wonder, in such circumstances, 
that the President's confidence has becn bad- 
ly shaken, but his present dilemma is some- 
thing which might have been anticipated 
when he sought to wash his hands of the 
whole matter while challenging Congress to 
do its best, or worst. 

While slashing the estimates, Congress can 
be heartened by the evidence that any favors 

yng this line—even the smallest ones—vwill 
be gratefully received by the taxpayers. 





Mideast Payoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if de- 
mocracy is to survive, we must Keep faith 
with all democracies of the world. The 
present administration is now wrestling 
with the problem of whether it should 
let one of them down. In this connec- 
tion, I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of March 22, 1957: 

Mrpeast Parorr 
These are showdown days in the Middle 


- East 


Between truce and war, the answer: /ies 
in places thousands of miles apart. 

It lies in the meetings of Dag Hammar- 
‘skjold, Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, with President Nasser of Egypt 2d 


' Premier Ben-Gurion of Israel; in the talks 


between President Eisenhower and Prim¢ 


Minister Macmillan in Bermuda. 
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Chiefly the answer rests with the determi- 
nation of the Eisenhower administration to 
keep its moral commitments. 

They are moral commitments, no matter 
in what words they were clothed, to use the 
influence of this Nation to prevent resump- 
tion of border raids from the Gaza strip; to 
assure Israel freedom of passage in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

These are the payoff chips. Let us hope 
the administration is prepared to back its 


hand. 


A Plan for German Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article in the current 
issue of the New Leader, by Hugh Gait- 
skell, leader of the British Labor Party, 
entitled “A Plan for German Unity”: 

Reunification is a subject upon whigh most 
Germans feel. very deeply. But this desire 
for reunification is not shared to the same 
extent by the peoples of other European 
countries, particularly those who have suf- 
fered in the past from German invasion. 
Some of them feel that perhaps it is as well 
that Germany should remain weak and 
divided. 

Nevertheless, nobody can really say that 
the German problem is in a satisfactory con- 
dition at present. Despite the decisions on 
rearmament and her membership in NATO, 
Germany is even now not really fully inte- 
grated into the West. She has a natural 
reluctance to involve herself in the burden of 
rearmament, which to some people may even 
seem praiseworthy in view of her past history. 
She sees that membership in NATO and the 
decision to Trearm have not apparently 
brought reunification any nearer, although 
this was the claim always made by the Ger- 
man Chancellor. She sees that NATO itself 
is not so powerful as at one time was ex- 
pected. She knows well that the NATO con- 
tingents, even with her limited forces, will 
be little more than a trip-wire. She is not 
convinced that German soil is going to be 
defended to the end. She feels, on the con- 
trary, that, as things are, it is likely to be 
abandoned in the early stages of any conflict 
with Russia. It i8 hardly surprising, in these 
circumstances, that the German people from 
time to time turn to the possibility of some 
agreement which Germany might make on 
her own with Russia. 

Happily, however, if the West has its prob- 
lems and troubles, so also has the Soviet 
Union. We have to thank the incredible 
heroism of the Hungarians, and the firm 
courage of the Poles, for bringing this home 
to us in the last few months. They have 
thrown a most vivid light, now apparent to 
the rest of the world, upon the real feelings 
of the peoples of the satellite countries, and 
have shown that the rule of the Communist 
puppet governments is only kept in being 
by the tanks and artillery of the Soviet Army. 
And how exhilarating to find that in the very 
section of the community most completely 


the younger gen- 
to the regime and to 

values is strongest. 
fact is that, in our defense 
Tts political framework, we did 
such a situation. Our flash 
events as the blockade of 
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Berlin, the threat to Yugoslavia, and always 
the possibility of Russian troops advancing 
directly into West Germany. But for us to 
take the initiative in breaking through the 
Iron Curtain to help people on the other 
side of it was a prospect for which we had 
never really provided. 

On the whole, I think it most likely that 
the movement of opinion within both the 
satellite states and Russia will contmue to 
create an unstable and fluid situation. On 
that assumption, what kind of policy should 
we try to follow in Europe? 

First of all, as regards Germany, it is 
surely clear that the present situation can- 
not be allowed to continue indefinitely. In 
West Germany, there is every prospect that 
after the next election there will be a change 
of government in some form and that the 
new government will be expected either to 
pérsuade its Western allies to put forward 

» new initiatives or itself to instigate direct 
talks with Russia on the problem of reuni- 
fication. 

But, secondly, as has recently been pointed 
out by the German Foreign Minister, there 
is the question of what will happen if a 
rising takes place in East Germany. In 
1953, West Germany had no armed forces. 
But it will soon have some. It will not be 
easy to prevent their going to the help of 
their compatriots in East Germany if any- 
thing like a Hungarian rising occurs there. 
Yet if this were to happen, all Europe might 
be faced with a highly dangerous situation; 
for it is most unlikely that the Russians 
would be prepared to stand aside. If they 
intervened, then exactly what would be the 
attitude of Germany’s allies in NATO? 

The aims of the West in this situation are 
obvious: We wish to see the satellite states 
regain their freedom without war or any 
serious consequential risk of a future war. 

But what of the Russian outlook? A 
peaceful solution must ultimately depend on 
the willingness of Russia to make terms with 
us. There is little doubt that Russia would 
be glad to avoid the dangerous position 
created by a rising in East Germany and 
that it will try to prevent this by keeping a 
very tight hand on the Communist Party 
and the puppet government there. But the 
Russians may not find it so easy. In gen- 
eral, they face a very grave dilemma in their 
policy toward the satellite states. If they 
insist on rigid control over the local Com- 
munist Parties, they may create exactly the 
situations which have already developed in 
Poland and Hungary. If, on the other hand, 
they are content to give up their control, 
then they have no reliable instrument with 
which to assert themselves except the Soviet 
Army. Therefore, for them as well as for the 
West a continuation of the present situation 
is not going to be at all easy. 

What change would they be prepared to 
contemplate, and at what price? The key 
surely is security. They are probably not so 
worried about this as they were a few years 
ago. The development of nuclear weapons 
must have given them a great deal of con- 
fidence about any possible land attack from 
the West. For we may fairly assume that 
they will be much less inhibited in the use 
of such weapons in defense than the West 
would be. 

Tf, then, they face the prospect of grave 
political trouble in the satellite states, if in 
any event they have to yield many of the 
economic advantages they have gained from 
exploitation in recent years, if the strategic 
value of these territories has declined, if in 
addition they could obtain some further 
concessions on security, is it not just con- 
ceivable that the Russians might be willing 
on their side to withdraw their forces from 
the satellite states? 

It seems to me that the prospect is at least 
worth exploring. The path to be followed 
seems to me an extension of the Eden plan 
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put forward in 1955. It was at that time 
proposed that there should be a withdrawal 
of forces from the frontiers between East 
and West Germany, leaving within Germany 
itself a zone in which there were no foreign 
troops. Would it not be possible to extend 
the area of such a zone until it covered, say, 
the whole of Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary—and, if possible, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria? 

The withdrawal could be a gradual one, 
taking place over a period of time. It would 
have to be subject to control, as would also 
the size and character of whatever national 
forces it was agreed that the countries in 
question should possess. But here the latest 
proposals of the Russians themselves for a 
zone in which there would be both aerial 
and ground controls might be appropriately 
introduced. Indeed, one could envisage the 
whole plan as forming part of a wider move 
toward a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment between the great powers. 

In the early stages it might be advisable to 
leave the alliances unchanged. To begin 
with, both NATO and the Warsaw Pact might 
continue. But if foreign troops withdrew, 
it is doubtful whether this situation could 
last long. Indeed, the Russians might re- 
fuse to contemplate the plan without neu- 
tralization on both sides from the start. 
They would assume, no doubt, that the satel- 
lite countries would prefer to be neutral, 
and they would therefore wish to insure that 
Germany was neutral as well. I believe that 
this is a risk which we ought to take. 

I was myself never favorable to the idea 
of a neutralized Germany as the sole condi- 
tion for reunification. I believed thrat if a 
reunified Germany were neutralized and 
outside NATO, there was a real danger that 
in time the Russians would come to domi- 
nate her. One envisaged the Russian tanks 
suddenly moving across the frontiers, and 
before long the whole of the territory under 
Soviet control. And there was the other 
danger of the Communists staging a coup 
d'etat internally while the West looked on 
impotent. I had little faith that the democ- 
racies would move quickly enough to prevent 
this. There was also the different, but 
equally sinister, possibility—that Russia 
would make a deal with Germany at the ex- 
pense of Poland. 

But none of these dangers would be serious 
in a plan involving a much wider neutral 
bloc and the withdrawal of the Red army to 
Russia. The weakening of the Communist 
Party in eastern and central Europe would 
greatly reduce any risks of this kind. And, 
together with the permanent controls on 
arms in these territories, there should be a 
multilateral European security plan, in which 
the various states in the neutral zone would 
have their territories guaranteed by the great 
powers as well as by each other. 

One other matter would have to be cleared 
up, the settlement of the frontiers of Ger- 
many and Poland. It seems most unlikely 
that any substantial change can be made in 
the existing frontiers. The populations have 
moved and settled down, and I do not believe 
that either the Poles or the Russians would 
agree to drastic revision. Both Dr. Carlo 
Schmid and Heinrich von Brentano deserve 
much credit for their courage in facing this 
issue in recent speeches. I hope that the 
Germans themselves would feel that the re- 
nunciation of claims to the pre-1945 terri- 
tories would be a worthwhile price for reuni- 
fication and the freedom of the satellite 
countries. 

Finally, I must underline that in any plan 
of this kind American troops should stay in 
Europe—in the Low Countries, France, and 
Britain. In short, NATO should not retreat 
farther back than the frontiers of Germany. 

I should be the first to recognize that any 
such plan could only be brought about as a 
result of very long negotiations and subject 
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to a great deal of modification. The first 
stage would be for the Western Powers to try 
to reach agreement on it themselves. But it 
seems to me, apart from anything else, that 
we owe it to the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries, at least, to examine what can be done 
to win freedom for them by diplomatic 
means. 





By Helicopter to Burning Tree? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of March 29. I believe that these re- 
marks are most pertinent and present a 
side of this issue that we should all bear 
in mind. 

The editorial follows: 

By HELICOPTER TO BURNING TREE 


President Eisenhower was visibly annoyed 
when a reporter asked him at his news con- 
ference Wednesday whether he would con- 
sider, as an economy measure, doing with- 
out “that pair of helicopters that have been 
proposed for getting you out to the golf 
course a little faster than you can make it 
in a car.” 

It was a smart-aleck question, not de- 
signed to elicit information but to put the 
President on the spot, and we don’t blame 
Mr. Eisenhower for being burned up. As a 
matter of fact, though, the President. exer- 
cised considerable restraint when he merely 
said: “Well, I don’t think much of the ques- 
tion, because no helicopters have been pro- 
cured for me to go to the golf course—thank 
you, that is all.” 

This incident raises an issue, however, 
which is simply this: What's wrong with the 
President using a helicopter to go anywhere 
he pleases, including the Burning Tree golf 
course, if it will save him time and if 
weather permits? 

Two helicopters are being obtained for 
the President's use between the National Air- 
port and the White House grounds to avoid 
traffic delays, one for the President and his 
aids and the other for Secret Service men. 
When the question was asked whether they 
might also be used for trips to the Burning 
Tree Club, Presidential Secretary Jim Hag- 
erty said he could not rule out that possi- 
bility but that there were no present plans 
for such trips. 

We think there is no reason why they 
shouldn't be used for this purpose. The heli- 
copters were proposed, not so much for the 
convenience of the President, whose motor- 
cade gets the green light wherever it goes, 
but to prevent traffic tieups in Washington 
caused by the blocking of streets and the 
gathering of sightseers wherever the Presi- 
dent goes. 

Presumably traffic jams have occurred just 
as often when the President is motoring to 
and from the Burning Tree Club as they 
have when he is motoring to and from the 
airport. 

Other Presidents haye played golf and 
have engaged in other forms of recreation 
and have used the most up-to-date transpor- 
tation available. Why shouldn’t President 


Eisenhower travel by helicopter if he wants 
to? Or should he be required to walk to the 
Burning Tree Club when he feels the need 
to play a round of golf? 
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The United Nations and Public 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


é OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State, before 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
on March 19 on the subject The United 
Nations and Public Understanding. + 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make 242 pages of 
the Recorp, at a cost of $192.50. , 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THe UNITep NaTIONS AND PUBLIC UNDER- 

STANDING 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Before the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957) 

I am happy to take part in your public 
affairs panel this morning. The National 
Council of Jewish Women has a long and 
distinguished record of fostering enlightened 
understanding of national and international 
problems, a 

Your organization reflects an important 
segment of American %pinion. Your help 
and your understanding will continue to be 
needed very much as we seek to establish 
through the United Nations the basis for a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to be 
here to discuss some of critical issues 
before the United Nations. The intense 
glare of publicity that has attended every 
step of the negotiations on Hungary and on 
the Middle East has not always been il- 
luminating. It has at times perhaps high- 
lighted the unessential, even the nonexist- 
ent, and at other times cast into deep shadow 
the main lines of policy and action. I should 
like to try to set in focus the role of the 
United States in the United Nations and 
the role of the United Nations in dealing 
with world problems, especially aggression 
and threats to the peace. 

Set in its simplest terms it is United 
States policy to support the United Nations 
and to work through it to establish and 
maintain peace and well-being among na- 
tions. We believe it holds the best hope for 
the security and well-being of the American 
people. ° 

We attempt to conduct our relations with 





The United Nations is a political 
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_United 


April 1 


LIMITATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

This has been a year of craya 
tests for the United Nations and a time ., 
peril for world peace. The situations tha; 
arose in Egypt and in Hungary provided bot; 
the peril to mankind and the tests for the 
efficacy of the United Nations. These jg. 
sues have in common the fact that military 
force was used by one nation against an. 
other. This is the ultimate issue the Uniteg 
Nations was designed to meet and solve. The 
degree of success achieved by the United Na. 
tions to date in restoring peace with justice 
is a gage of its capabilities and its limita. 
tions as a peace-enforcing institution. rEyen 
more important, in my opinion, it is a meas. 
ure of the extent to which member states 
will permit it to perform its peace-making 
functions. 

The criticism has been leveled at the 
ations that it has proved weak ang 
ineffective. This was charged not only in 
the case of Hungary because of the Assem- 
bly’s inability to get the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its forces, but also in the Middle 
East when compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly lagged. 

We must face the fact that with creat 
power disunity reflected in the Security 
Council, the United Nations, for the time 
being, is handicapped in preventing breaches 
of the peace and bringing about restoration 
of peace. The role of the General Assembly 
is largely one of discussion and recommenda- 
tion. . 

This does not mean, however, that the 
United Nations is without power to in- 
fluence the conduct of nations. In some 
ways it may be likened to the role of the 
policeman in a community. In a well or- 
dered community he is a symbol of law and 
order, an arbiter, created by the community 
for its own protection. Called in on a dis- 
pute, he is not set upon by the mob. He 
is permitted to exercise a power which he 
does not in himself posses. But this means 
that the community must be back of him. 

The world, unfortunately, is not yet wholly 
made up of such communities. The Gen- 
eral Assembly must still play a limited role 
based largely on the constructive power of 
world public opinion. 

This state of affairs has not been fully ap- 
preciated in the two great issues with which 
the United Nations is still seized. 

The United States, because of the lead- 
ing role it has played in this historical 
session of the General Assembly, has shared 
to a considerable degree both the public 
approval of the United Nations successes and 
the criticisms of its failures. 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United Nations can only do what its 
members want and permit it to do. We 
should not make the mistake, therefore, of 
blaming the organization for the doubts, the 
uncertainties, and shortcomings displayed 
by its members. 


THE CRISIS.IN EGYPT AND HUNGARY 


The problems presented to the United Na- 
tions bythe crises in Egypt and Hungary 
are well known. There was a fundamental 
difference in the nature of these problems, 
however. In Hungary Soviet troops, osten- 
sibly there to protect Hungarian territory 
from outside aggression, turned their guns 
inward against the defenseless Hungarian 
people whose only crime was to seek peacea- 
bly a government of their choice. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, the clash was between the 
armed forces of the states involved. 

Moreover, the Israeli attack occurred as 8 
result of a long series of serious provocations 
and violations of the Armistice Agreement. 
There was no such conceivable excuse in the 
case of the Soviet use of armed force against 


Hungary. 

Events so turned out that the United 
States found itself taking the lead in United 
Nations action in the-case of both Egypt and 
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Hungary. In neither instance did we really 
nave any choice of the role we were to play. 
poth were instances of the use of force 
against the territorial integrity of another 


on the former case, {t was our grievous task 
to bring the charge of violation of the United 
Nations against our friends and 
allies; in the latter, against a government 
and a system which is the implacable foe of 
freedom. 

We pride ourselves on being a nation of 
jaws, not of men. The U. N. Charter like- 
wise provides that nations conduct their 
relations on the basis of international law 
and justice. 

We had to say to ourselves that if we ever 
hope to get anywhere with the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes we must constantly take 
a stand against recourse to military force, 
as a matter of principle, and in the interest 
of our own nation as well as world peace. 

ing to the Nation on the Middle East 
situation on February 20, President Eisen- 
nower said: “It is an issue which can be 
solved if only we will apply the principles 
of the United Nations.” 

Our reason for going to the United Nations, 
then, was to defend this fundamental prin- 
ciple—not because we were pro-Arab or pro- 
Israel or anti-Russian, or because we were 
for or against any state or group of states. 

I think there was no lack of public under- 
standing and support in this country for the 
decisions taken by the United Nations on 
both areas of conflict. Certainly there was 


_ wide and strong backing from the member- 


ship of the United Nations. There was, how- 
ever great public impatience with the delay 
in the Middle East and the flat refusal in 
Hungary to comply with the terms of. the 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
aimed af restoring peace. It was quickly 
forgotten that in both cases what the United 
Nations was doing, or trying to do, was de- 
pendent on the voluntary cooperation of the 
offending states and the states offended 
against. The reason for this, of course, is 
that only the Security Council may make de- 
cisions of @ compulsory character in such 
instances. With the power of the Security 
Council weakened by the veto, the United 
Nations has had to fall back on the General 
Assembly which has only the power to recom- 
mend. 

Given these circumstances, I believe we 
should be encouraged by what the United 
Nations has so far accomplished in the Middle 
East. It has shown that the conscience and 
the moral consensus of the vast majority of 
United Nations members, when the chips are 
down, favors peaceful settlement of disputes 
and adherence to commitments assumed 
under the charter, even when such course 
seems to run counter to individual national 
interests. 

In the case of Hungary, the United Nations 
inability to secure compliance with its urgent 
and repeated recommendations has caused 
deep concern not only to the American peo- 
ple and Government, but to free peoples 
throughout the world. In the circumstances, 
it has been, perhaps, only natural for seg- 
ments of public opinion to oversimplify the 
problem in seeking to place the blame. It 
has been charged that the United Nations is 
weak and futile; it has been urged that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union be thrown 
out of the United Nations for their defiance; 
it has been that the United Nations 
and the United States have applied a double 
standard, one for the weak and one for the 


I would like to attempt some clarification 
of this latter point. In his broadcast to the 
American people the night of October 31 on 
the critical situations in Hungary and the 
Middle East, President Eisenhower said: 
“There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law—if we were to invoke 
one code of international conduct for those 
who oppose us—and another for our friends.” 

Though he was speaking about the attack 
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on Egypt at the time, the record shows that 
the United States and the United Nations 
consistently adhered to this principle. The 
standard applied to the use of force in Egypt 
was likewise applied to the use of force in 
Hungary. The essential difference was that 
the countries directly concerned in the 
Middle East crisis responded to offers of 
United Nations assistance to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. In Hungary, such as- 
sistance was flatly refused. Had the response 
been the reverse there would now be no 
United Nations emergency force in the 
Middle East with a deterioration of the situa- 
tion there which I leave to your imagination. 


THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


The crux of the problem of Hungary was 
what can the United Nations do when one 
of the major powers refuses to cooperate 
with the peacemaking efforts of the General 
Assembly? 

The answers are fairly simple but not very 
satisfactory. We could attempt to termi- 
nate its United Nations membership. This 
ig obviously not a very practical solution 
since the concurrence of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is required. 

The General Assembly could recommend 
certain political measures such as breaking 
diplomatic relations. Unless it could per- 
suade a large proportion of United Nations 
members to do likewise, this would not be a 
very effective sanction and in the case of 
the United States, would cut us off from a 
useful diplomatic contact. 

The General Assembly could also recom- 
mend economic sanctions. Again, unless a 
large number of nations could be persuaded 
to join in such sanctions, the pressure thus 
exerted would be relatively slight. This is 
especially the case with the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites whose total resources are great 
and where trade and economic relations with 
the West are already on a very small scale. 

. There is, of course, the possibility of at- 
tempting to introduce United Nations ob- 
server personnel, but their entrance would 
require the consent of the state concerned. 

The final recourse would be to recommend 
the use of military forces. There is not the 
remotest likelihood, with the dangers in- 
volved in the atomic age, that the United 
Nations would vote for the latter action. 

Depressing as this picture may be, it re- 
flects the Situation in which the world finds 
itself at_the present time. This does not 
mean, however, that because outlaws exist 
in the world community, that the rule of 
law should not be applied wherever possible. 

May I add just a word here about the 
so-called double standard? This is noth- 
ing new. In effect, the double standard 
was built into the United Nations Charter 
when the veto provision was inserted at San 
Francisco. This gave the great powers a 
privileged position in the organization. 

But I think that we seriously misread re- 
cent history if we believe United Nations 
resolutions on Hungary failed to have an 
impact on the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite system. These resolutions put the So- 
viet Union’s barbarous misdeeds squarely 
under the white light of world opinion. They 
did more to expose the implacable and dia- 
bolical nature of international communism 
than anything that has happened since 
World War If. Perhaps more important, 
the inherent weakness of a system that has 
to rely on force alone to impose its will on 
the majority was shockingly revealed. 

The Secretary of State at Canberra last 
week said, “Throughout the satellite area, 
there is a revulsion against the brutal 
colonialism and exploitation of Soviet im- 
perialism.” It is my opinion that this re- 
vulsion, as a result of the facts revealed in 
General Assembly debate, has extended to 
the corners of the free world. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


There was a great deal of public contro- 
versy over the possibility of the United Na- 
tions imposing sanctions against Israel. Now 
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it is true that at one time it appeared that 
a majority of United Nations members might 
have felt themselves compelled to impose 
sanctions if other methods had failed to 
bring about Israel troop withdrawal from 
Egypt and the Gaza strip. As a member of 
the United Nations, the United States would 
have had to take its stand on such an issue 
should it have arisen. 

We believed it essential that Israel should 
withdraw in its own best interests. This 
we felt was a necessary prelude to a solu- 
tion of other problems in the Middle East. 

I think it significant that the use of tra- 
ditional bilateral diplomacy to supplement 
United Nations action with regard to the 
Middle East problem was of major impor- 
tance in preventing the matter of sanctions 
becoming a divisive issue in the United 
Nations. In this connection, I would like to 
quote a statement of the delegate of Ceylon 
to the General Assembly after Israel had 
announced its intention to withdraw: “I, as 
a humble representative of a small nation, 
would like to pay my tribute to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for 
creating a set of circumstances which en- 
abled the withdrawal of Israel troops. It 
is, in my opinion, a very useful act in the 
solution of the troubles before us.” 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON GAZA AND SHARM- 
EL-SHEIKH 


The United States position on the Middle 
East problem has been made clear in various 
public documents beginning with the 
February 11 aide-memoire. During the long 
weeks in which the General Assembly has 
been occupied with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, the United States has 
sought a solution which would be based on 
justice and which would take account of the 
legitimate interests of all parties. On March 
1 Israel announced in the General Assembly 
that it had decided to make full and prompt 
withdrawal behind the armistice lines in 
accordance with the General Assembly's 
resolution of February 2, 1957. 

In the course of this announcement, the 
Foreign Minister of Israel made certain dec- 
larations which, for the most part, consti- 
tuted restatements of what had been said in 
the General Assembly or by the Secretary 
General in his reports, or hopes and expecta- 
tions which seemed to the United States not 
unreasonable in the light of prior actions of 
the Assembly. 

On March 1, Ambassador Lodge, speaking 
for the United States in the General Assem- 
bly, took note of the statement of the Secre- 
tary General of February 22 in which he 
reported Egypt’s readiness and willingness 
to make special and helpful arrangements in 
Gaza with the United Nations and some of 
its auxiliary bodies. In this connection, Am- 
bassador Lodge said: “Obviously these mat- 
ters are not for the United States alone to 
decide, but the United States can, I think, 
properly entertain the hope that such a use- 
ful role for the United Nations and its ap- 
propriate subsidiary bodies as the Secretary 
General has described could usefully con- 
tinue until there is a definitive settlement 
respecting the Gaza strip or some final gen- 
eral agreement between the parties.” 

With respect to the situation in the area 
along the Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of 
Tiran the United States position remains as 
stated in Ambassador Lodge’s General As- 
sembly speech of March 1: “It is essential 
that units of the United Nations Emergency 
Force be stationed *t the Strait of Tiran in 
order to achieve there the separation of 
Egyptian and Israeli land and sea forces. 
This separation is essential until it is clear 
that the nonexercise of any claimed bellig- 
erent rights has established in practice the 
peaceful conditions which must govern navi- 
gation in waters having such an interna- 
tional interest. All of this would, of course, 
be without prejudice to any ultimate deter- 
mination which may be made of any legal 
question concerhing the Gulf of Aqaba.” 
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Since then developments in Gaza have 
moved rapidly. We have kept in close touch 
with U. N. Secretary General Hammarskjold 
and with various members of the United 
Nations. Just yesterday Mrs. Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, called at the Department 
of State to “express her deep concern at the 
return of Egypt to Gaza, the reestablishment 
of its control therein and the reduction of 
responsibilities of the United Nations in the 
Gaza area.” Mrs. Meir pointed out that 
Israel viewed this situation as contrary to 
the assumptions and expectations expressed 
by her and others in the United Nations on 
March 1 and subsequently. She also ex- 
pressed her anxiety at reports and state- 
ments envisaging restrictions against Is- 
raeli shipping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and the maintenance of belliger- 
ency by Egypt. 

Secretary Dulles reaffirmed that the United 
States policy continued to be as publicly 
expressed in the speech of Ambassador Lodge 
in the United Nations General Assembly on 
March 1 and in the President’s letter of 
March 2 to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. This 
Secretary reaffirmed “that the United States 
would continue to use its influence in seek- 
ing the objectives of peace and tranquility 
and the avoidance of any situation which 
would negate the great efforts which had 
been made by the world community to 
settle the current disputes in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter.” The United States stands firmly 
by the hopes and expectations it had ex- 
pressed with regard to the situation which 
should prevail in the area with respect to 
the exercise of the respqnsibility of the 
United Nations in Gaza, the free and inno- 
cent passage of the Straits of Tiran by the 
ships of all nations in accordance with in- 
ternational law, and the settlement of the 
Suez Canal problem in accordance with the 
six principles adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil and accepted by Egypt. 

This Government will use its influence in 
every appropriate way to assist the Secre- 
tary General and the parties concerned to 
carry out the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to create peaceful con- 
ditions in the area. 

Very critical times remain with us. We 
dave made progress along the road toward 
our objectives in the Middle East but the 
road ahead is long and difficult. 

Our objectives have not changed. 
Through the United Nations there has been 
accomplished a cease-fire, the withdrawal 
of forces and the ciearance of the Suez 
Canal has almost been completed. Immedi- 

tely before us is the necessity for agreeing 

mn interim arrangements for use of the 
Canal and mpving on to solution of the 
basic problems which gave rise to the pres- 
ent crisis. It is not sufficient to put out the 
fire, we must prevent it from breaking out 
again. 

Getting at and removing the root causes 
is a formidable task. It is more than enough 
to challenge the patience of a job and the 
wisdom of a Solomon. But can anyone seri- 
ously believe that a lasting peace will be 
possible so long as the boundaries between 
Israel and her neighbors remain unsettled 
and a feeling of insecurity pervades the en- 
tire area? Can we hope to avoid serious 
difficulties in the future unless real prog- 
ress is made toward the solution of the 
refugee problem and the development of 
the area’s natural resources? 

The solutions to these problems are as 
difficult as they are necessary. To find them, 
the United States is determined to con- 
tinue to use every appropriate means both 
within and without the United Nations. In 
the process, we shall be serving the cause of 
peace with justice everywhere. 

ENLARGED UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


I would like now to turn briefiy to a devel- 
opment in the United Nations of great im- 
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portance and, of late, of great public interest. 
That is the recent rapid increase in the size 
of United Nations membership—especially 
from Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. This 
refiects 1 of the great phenomena of the 
postwar period. In 12 years some 600 mil- 
lion people from this area have gained self- 
government or independence. - : 

The United Nations is open for member- 
ship to all peace-loving countries able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of the 
charter. The United States favors, within 
this definition, a United Nations as broadly 
representative as possible. 

A United Nations that has grown in less 
than 2 years from 60 to 81 members and in 
which the Afro-Asian States now constitute 
more than a third of the total presents new 
problems and, I think, new opportunities. ,1 
do not think that it is necessarily cause for 
alarm. 

Those who are concerned point to the fact 
that the General Assembly, rather than the 
Security Council, has become the voice of 
the United Nations and its most influential 
body. The relative strength of the Latin 
American States has been reduced. The con- 
flict over so-called colonial problems has 
been sharpened. With the recent increase 
in membership the Afro-Asian nations alone, 
if they stood together, could, no doubt, pre- 
vent the passage of any important resolution. 

This situation requires careful considera- 
tion. In actuality, aside from the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites, these blocs do not often 
vote as an entity. We think of Afro-Asian 
as aunit. In fact, it is extremely diverse and 
contains subblocs of an ethnic, religious, or 
political nature. 

On certain fundamental issues the Afro- 
Asian nations do stand very solidly together. 
I refer particularly to colonialism and eco- 
nomic development. On these they are often 
joined by the so-called Latin American bloc. 

The fact is that the people of the world, 
regardless of their military or economic 
strength, want an increasing voice in world 
affairs. In the United Nations, and espe- 
cially in the General Assembly, they find this 
voice. The traditionally great powers of the 
West whose greater economic and military 
strength give them a preponderance of au- 
thority and responsibility must heed this 
voice if they desire wide support for their 
policies and actions. They do not have to 
heed it, of course, and the General Assembly 
cannot enforce its recommendations on other 
members. 

In my opinion, what is required of United 
Nations members in the enlarged General 
Assembly, where each state has one vote, is a 
special sense of responsibility. The smaller 
and undeveloped countries do have a collec- 
tive power far out of proportion to their eco- 
nomic, military, and political strength. If 
they abuse this power, the General Assembly 
can become a center of contention and dead- 
lock. On the other hand, the great powers, 
if their cause is just, should not lack the 
support of the majority of the General As- 
sembly on important issues. 

I believe, if we examine the record, that 
the performance of the 11th General Assem- 
bly reflected in general this sense of respon- 
sibility of which I speak. 

On the question, for example, two 
Asian states, Japan and Thailand, played 
leading role in developing a précedural-type 
resolution which avoided exacerbating the 
situation. This was an excellent example of 
Assembly moderation and restraint. On the 
Cyprus question, the General Assembly sim- 
ilarly avoided prejudging any substantive 
solution by adopting a simple resolution 
which has helped maintain an atmosphere 
reasonably conducive to future negotiations. 
Here, too, an Asian state, India, was able to 
work out a compromise resolution generally 
acceptable to those principally concerned. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from 

an editorial in a recent issue of your maga- 
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zine, Council Woman: “One thing is certai, 
The United Nations is a ONe solid hope 
of hurfianity for a and better world: 
and the United States can and must be ;;; 
strongest supporter.” 

if the nations of the world had been com. 
pelled to live the past 12 years withou; a 
common meeting place; without basic rules 
by which they should conduct themselye. 
without machinery for the peaceful sett).. 
ment of international differences; without , 
place to air disputes and seek agreement; 
then. it is my opinion that the world might 
not .have survived those 12 years. Th. 
stresses and strains have been so great; tha 
ideological conflict so sharp, and the ¢e. 
structive power of the weapons available s, 
immense, that without the unifying power o; 
the United Nations we could have by thi; 
time, destroyed ourselves. 

If the United Nations is indeed the one 
best hope we have for peace with justice. 
it is only common sense to use it as the 
cornerstone for a sound, creative foreign 
policy. This does not mean that the Uniteq 
Nations dictates foreign policy to us or any 
other country. But enlightened self-interes: 
dictates that we bend every effort to make 
the United Nations serve with increas. 
ing effectiveness the common and funda- 
mentai desires of mankind for a world in 
which “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap. 
piness” are not only possible but attain. 
able. e 





Our National Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, as today 
marks the opening of the Jamestown fes- 
tival marking the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of Jamestown, it is my 
pleasure to insert into the ConcREssIoNAL 
Recorp a talk given by Dr. Ernest S. 
Griffith, Director of our Legislative Ref- 
erence Service in the Library of Con- 
gress, entitled “Our National Heritage.” 
This talk was given in February before 
our prayer breakfast group and has 
been since delivered on other occasions. 
it is one of the finest statements of our 
national heritage that I have had the 
privilege to hear, and I am placing it 
in the Recorp that others.may take ad- 
vantage of the same privilege: 

Our NATIONAL HERITAGE 


This year marks the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of Jamestown. All over these 
United States the thoughts of men are de- 
voted to the memory of our heritage, and 
the prayers of men are lifted that we may 
be faithful to this heritage. . It is therefore 
fitting in this month of February, the month 
which is marked by the anniversaries of so 
many of the great men who have cherished 
this heritage, that in this Nation's Capital 
and in this group which acknowledges the 
God of our fathers, we should pause a while 
and examine the heritage itself. 

There are so many things that might be 
said. We could talk about our language and 
literature. We could extol the great com- 
mon law. We could dwell upon the theory 
of natural law which acknowledges the pr'- 
macy of God in the laws of man. Al! of 
these themes would be appropriate. 

Out of the many, many elements in our 
heritage which deserve honor, I would today 
single out 3 or 4 strands which are pecu- 
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a priate to this prayer group. I 
i at as peculiarly appropriate be- 
cause it seems to me that each of the first 
tpree I shall mention has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the fourth—which is our reli- 
gious tradition. These three are constitu- 
tionalism, private enterprise, and the value 
we place on activity. May we consider each 

? 

Wn vor lawmakers the first and most obvious 
element in our national heritage is its tradi- 
tion of constitutionalism. This tradition is 
not necessarily a tradition of democracy. 
That which came down to us from Magna 
carta and from England was rather a belief 
that the sovereign was responsible under the 
jaw, that there were limitations to power— 
not that power must be widely shared. The 
earlier charters of Virginia, aristocratic as 
they were in their provisions, were miniature 
constitutions describing powers and duties of 
the governors and the governed. The Tudors 
of England were obligarchs, but they were 
oligarchs Who acknowledged responsibility 
under the law to the welfare of England. It 
cost their successors, the Stuarts, a head and 
a throne for the English to prove to them 
that the divine right of kings had no place 
under English law. 

A long history lay between the earlier 
aristocracies and oligarchies of most of the 
American Colonies and our democratic Re- 
public of the present day. The strand that 
binds the old and the new together is not a 
broadly based popular suffrage—this came 
later—but a sense that governor and gov- 
erned alike should be moral beings operating 
constitutionally. The frontier in due time 
was to hasten the spread of popular gov- 
ernment. The fourth tradition, of which I 
spoke, itself played a part in setting the 
course of Our government. Its religious ex- 

ion took the form of the dignity and 
sacredness of the individual—that the in- 
dividual had & soul, that he was a child of 
God. This is the authentic voice of the 
Declaration of Independence: That man is 
endowed by his Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. The American Revolution 
was based upon the twin ideas of the dignity 
of man and constitutionality in government. 
This tradition of constitutionalism declares 
war equally upon the tyranny of the dictator 
and the irresponsible tyranny of a majority 
rule which would violate the basic rights of 
man. 

A second great element in this heritage of 
ours is the tradition of private enterprise, of 
the capitalist system. The people who 
came to Jamestown and those who sent them 
for the most part wanted to make money. 
There were exceptions among the early 
settlers of the United States of which the 
Pilgrims were perhaps the chief, but with 
varying degrees most of these early settlers 
came to better their economic conditions. 
They were enterprisers or they came as the 
result of enterprisers, individual and cor- 
porate. They were businessmen, and work- 
ers, and farmers looking for a living, not 
ashamed of the profit system. Britain, and 
for that matter all of western Europe, had 
broken loose from the shackles of feudalism. 
left behind were the quietness and the dig- 
nity of the Middle Ages. Humanity was on 
the march, a march partly driven by greed, 
partly by adventure, but always in search of 
new ways of making a living. This capital- 
ist, profit-seeking motive was and is part of 
our heritage, and of this we, too, need not 
be ashamed. 

The tradition of our faith played its role 
in determining the course of this tradition 
of private enterprise. It would have been 
easy for capitalism to have become com- 
Pletely exploitive and ruthless. We did go 
through our era of “the public be damned.” 
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women working in the mines, of degreda- 
tion and poverty. It was in this period of 
capitalism in Britain that Karl Marx framed 
that philosophy out of his experience which 
time was to prove the great and terrible al- 
ternative to our own faith and way of life. 

Why are we proud of capitalism today? 
Chiefly, it is because basically our religious 
faith added the dimension of conscience to 
the making of money. We in the United 
States have shown how the creative dynamic 
of business can.unite with the basically re- 
ligious sense of obligation to the commu- 
nity. Not that business is less successful 
thereby, but that business at its best be- 
comes an instrument for raising the stand- 
ard of living of people to a height that hu- 
manity has never before known. In the light 
of this tradition we have declared war on 
poverty and on the class struggle. Steadily, 
consistently, the tradition of our religious 
faith focused the spotlight of its principles 
upon one flaw after another in the capitalist 
system. It focused on slavery and slavery 
wiited under it. It focused on child labor 
and long hours of work in the mines, and 
they disappeared under it. It focused on 
the predatory practices of the capitalism of 
the 19th century and they too have been 
thrown back and disciplined in the commop 
good. Today still there are, and probably 
always will be, frontiers for the fusion of 
these two traditions, the tradition of busi- 
ness and the tradition of conscience. In 
this meeting of the two, the tradition of con- 
science must win, not by the crushing of 
business but by its consecration, by making 
business into a profession, so that it may 


_best make its contribution to our national 


welfare. 

A third element in our great history is the 
tradition of restless activity, the tradition of 
energy and adventure. This is the tradition 
of these from Europe who could not bear the 
conventionalities of their day and age, who 
wanted nothing of a stratified, dormant so- 
ciety, who had within them that which sent 
them ever westward. We in the United 
States have drawn more than our share of 
the restless, active peoples of the world. Ac- 
tivity, often for its own sake, has marked our 
national career. Lest we fool ourselves into 
thinking that this tradition is necessarily a 
good one, we have only to think of the Ger- 
many of Hitler in which, under his leader- 
ship, action was made an end in itself, 
acknowledging no obligations outside the 
obligation to the greatness of Germany as 
defined by a madman. 

Here too our religious tradition has deter- 
mined the channels into which this tradition 
of activity has largely run. . It is in this con- 
nection that the Puritan element in our 
heritage has been decisive. It has become 
fashionable to scoff at the Puritan, and the 
adjective “puritanical” is today a term of 
reproach. What a travesty on our national 
history. It is true that the Puritans went 
to certain extremes. We know that it was 
said of them that they were against bear- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear 
but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators. The pleasures of their day and age 
were for the most part debilitating and sen- 
sual. There are enough such pleasures 
abroad in our land today for us to under- 
stand something even of this point of view. 
It is not, however, of this which I would 
speak, nor is this at the heart of the Puritan 
creed. The Puritan tradition was first of all 
a tradition of individual responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility which expressed itself in self- 
discipline. It was also a tradition of truth. 
It was a tradition of progress. It fused with 
the tradition of action and this fusion bas- 
ically accounts for the great value which we 
in America today put upon constructive 


British capitalism in particular had its pe- + achievement. In this setting, it made its 
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vidual’s responsibility before his God for his 
conduct—a strand which has not yet, thank 
God, wholly left us. 

Finally, I would speak of the Hebrew- 
christian religious tradition itself. We have 
seen how it fused with the other three al- 
ready mentioned: how it fused with con- 
stitutionalism and aided it on its march to 
popular sovereignty; how it fused with the 
profit motive and consecrated it; how it fused 
with action and gave it moral content. 
These great faiths were of a God altogether 
righteous. These were faiths that called for 
belief to translate itself into conduct. We 
are accustomed to thinking of this heritage 
as somehow or other peculiarly associated 
with the Puritans and Pilgrims. ‘But con- 
sider John Smith of Virginia. Among the 
things to which he was commissioned, was 
to preach to the Indians and save their souls. 
Whether we talk about the Catholic Calvert 
in Maryland or Roger Williams in Rhode Is- 
land, or the Dutch Calvinists of New Amster- 
dam, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, or the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the Presbyterians of the Great 
Valley, and many another group, here is the 
element in our tradition which has been the 
saving grace of ourcountry. This it is which 
has taken these other traditions and made 
them into ideas and ideals at the very fore- 
front of the governing principles of our 
everyday life. 

How then shall we honor this heritage of 
ours? Our traditions are threatened from 
many sides. They are threatened by ma- 
terialism; they are threatened by sensual- 
ity—and that was what I was thinking of 
when I stressed the importance of the Puri- 
tan element and the importance of fighting 
to the limit those forces that are threaten- 
ing it. I am thinking also of threats more 
subtle than sensualism or materialism. 
There is the threat of communism. I know 
that the capitalism which Karl Marx exper- 
ienced was worthy of much of the censure 
that he vented on it. But Karl Marx missed 
this fourth, the religious element in the tra- 
dition to which has belonged the victory. 
And this it is which we oppose to a Com- 
munist world, which does not have such 
faith in the sacredness of the individual. 
We are threatened also by an existentialism 
which centers the individual in himself and 
is doubtful about all else; and which in the 
end is doubtful about the individual, too. 
Man is more than a stream of consciousness. 
We are even threatened by too much exclu- 
sive reliance upon knowledge. Did it ever 
occur to you that millions, hundreds of mil- 
lions of people today are being taught to 
read? Did it ever occur to you to question 
the wisdom of such instruction, if all they 
then read are Communist tracts or tabloids 
from the garbage? Education and knowedge 
are not enough. Ethics to stir the imperative 
of conscience are still needed. 

But how do we best honor our heritage? 
Not merely by fighting its enemies; but by a 
great and affirmative dedication. Our tradi- 
tion is a positive tradition, going forward, not 
as the Communists go forward, crushing the 
things that are in their path. Ours is an 
affirmative tradition, one which says to each 
and every individual of the world without 
reference to creed or color, stand on your 
feet as a man with the dignity of a Child of 
God. 


“Oh beautiful for patriot dream that sees, 
beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, undimmed by 
human tears! 

America! Americal God mend thine every 
flaw. 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty 
in law.” 
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Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is now 
holding hearings on the question of 
Alaskan statehood. Statehood for 
Alaska has the endorsement both of the 
party to which the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. Douctas] belongs, and 
of the Republican Party. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent statement by the Secretary of 
the Interior in favor of Alaskan state- 
hood be made a part of the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, thé state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to appear here today 
to present this statement, which Secretary 
Seaton has approved, on the subject of state- 
hood for Alaska. As many of you know, 
Secretary Seaton has for a number of years 
been a staunch advocate of immediate state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Secretary Seaton is still confined to Walter 
Reed Hospital for treatment for a back in- 
jury which flared up during his recent in- 
special trip to Hawaii. He asked me to in- 
form you that he volunteers to meet, if you 
should so wish, with your committee or rep- 
resentatives of it, at Walter Reed to discuss 
further at. your convenience the statement. I 
am presenting here today for him. 

Before we proceed any further, let me 
make this clear: The administration's posi- 
tion is that all of the Territory of Alaska 
should become the State of Alaska. Because 
of the unique position of Alaska, however, 
we ask the Congress and the people of Alaska 
to grant to the President, the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, special powers 
with respect to defense in this area. 

Alaska became a part of this country 90 
years ago. Its institutions and its economy 
are characteristically American. The people 
of Alaska have a vigor and self-reliance such 
as we ascribe to the men and women of our 
western frontier a few decades back. 

Alaskans have courageously attacked the 
natural obstacles of their Territory's climate 
and terrain; they have built houses with 
modern conveniences, cities with modern 
facilities. To many thousands of Americans 
Alaska is home. It is for them a place to 
live, not a place to exploit and leavé. 

In 1867, when the United States purchased 
this vast area for $7,200,000, some called the 
purchase Sewarda's folly. The wisdom of this 
acquisition has now become clear to every- 
body. For evidence, one needs only to con- 
sider Alaska’s strategic value to the people 
of the free world. 

For a prolonged period Alaska developed 
slowly but steadily.. In recent years its pop- 
ulation and economy have grown rapidly. 
From 1950 to 1956 Alaska’s civilian popula- 
tion increased from 108,000 to 161,000—48.6 
percent. This Territory, with an area more 
than twice the size of Texas, is now reported 
by C. W. Snedden, publisher of America’s 
farthest north newspaper, to be inhabited 
by about 212,500 people, including approxi- 
mately 50,000 military personnel. 
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For many years fishing has been by far 
the Territory’s greatest industry. Even in 
1955, a relatively poor year, the aggregate 
wholesale value of this industry’s output 
amounted to almost $70 million; 24,619 per- 
sons were at work in the Territory’s com- 
mercial fisheries; of these, 6,745 were 
Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts. In 1955 em- 
ployment in these commercial fisheries in- 
creased by 1,540 persons over 1954, an 
increase of 7 percent. The 1956 preliminary 
figures indicate that the sajmon catch has 
increased about 25 t. 

Even more significant is the fact that new 
industries, based on such Alaskan products 
as pulp and timber, are being established. 
In all of these new operations, Alaska’s tim- 
ber will be managed on a sustained yield 
basis, with adequate provision for replenish- 
ment of the forest reserve during the cutting 
cycle. The first major pulp plant in Alaska, 
the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which began opera- 
tions in 1954, is one of the most modern in 
the United States. 

Representing an investment of more than 
$56 million, the plant was built as a joint 
enterprise of the American Viscose Corp. 
and the Pudget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
The plant uses modern methods which pro- 
vide efficient production of pulp and, inci- 
dentally, do not cause pollution damage. 

Other significant pulp and timber develop- 
ments are expected at Sitka and Juneau. At 
Sitka the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has contracted 
with the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. for the 
sale of 5.25 billion board-feet of timber. This 
company proposes the construction of a pulp 


plant with a capacity of approximately 300 
tons per day. 

In the Juneau area the Georgia-Pacific- 
Alaska Co. proposes another large pulp plant 
based on 7.5 billion board-feet of timber 
from the Tongass National Forest. At 
Wrangell a preliminary award of 3 billion 
-board-feet has also been made to the Pacific 
Northern Timber Co, 

These developments are being made by 
large, substantial investors. The facilities 
will be permanent. They represent faith in 
the future of Alaska, its resources, and the 
American way of life. Such economic de- 
velopment will, I am confident, be accele- 
rated at even a greater pace when Alaska 
becomes a State. 

The outlook is similarly encouraging when 
we consider Alaskan . 

Although most of it is now being done 
for gold, coal and sand and gravel, other 
minerals are receiving attention. 

Investigations of the Klukwan firon-ore 
deposits in the vicinity of Haines in south- 
eastern Alaska are being made. The Kluk- 
wan site contains several billion tons of rock 
with about 13 percent magnetite iron. 

Other iron deposits in southeastern Alaska 
have been studied by Government agencies 
and private concerns. The Utah Company 
of America is leasing deposits on Prince of 
Wales Island. “ 

The past few years have witnessed re- 
newed interest in copper deposits in the 
Cordova and Valdez areas on the Gulf of 
Alaska. Another promising copper prospect 
is located on the Kobuk River in the sec- 
ond judicial division. 

Work is also being done on nickel deposits. 
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Alaska, as Hawaii, bears its full share of 
the burden of Federal taxation. In fiscal 
1955 Federal internal revenue collection; 
from Hawaii amounted to $126 million: from 
Alaska, they were $44.5 million. The per 
capita income-tax collections in Alaska fo, 
1955 were higher than the per capita 9). 
lections in 6 States. Tax collections do not 
however, adequately reflect Alaska’s curren; 
industrial activity; many large taxpayer; 
doing business in Alaska file their Feder) 
tax returns elsewhere. 

In January of this year, I visited the major 
population centers of Alaska, discussing 
statehood with many people. Although some 
sincerely Opposed Alaska’s admission as q 
State, I became firmly convinced that the 
majority of Alaskan residents favor state. 
hood. This was demonstrated in 1946, when 
by referendum the residents of Alaska fa. 
vored statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,822, 
approximately 3 to 2. 

The arguments against admitting Alaska 
are not new. When statehood was sought 
for my home State of Nebraska in 1867, the 
same year that Alaska became a Territory, 
objections were made that the population 
was not sufficient and that the burden of 
State government was being forced upon the 
residents of the Territory against their wil), 
The great Daniel Webster thought even Cali- 
fornia should not be let into the Union. 
Objections such as we hear today about 
Alaska have been heard many times before 
in our history—-objections to the admission 
of States that now hold up their share of 
the national effort and contribute actively 
to the well-being and strength of the entire 
Union. 

These objections have brought forth force- 
ful and cogent replies. One of the most 
forceful and cogent was made by Senator 
William H. Seward, of New York (who later, 
as Secretary of State, arranged for the 
purchase of Alaska), when he urged, in 
1858, the admission of Oregon as a State. 
While a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, speaking in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
I quoted from one of Senator Seward’s 
speeches in support of the admission of Ore- 
gon. Senator Seward’s words, pertinent to- 
day, are these: 

“In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which 
is occupied by the present Territory of Ore- 
gon is indispensable to the completion and 
rounding off of this Republic. Every man 
sees it, and every man knows it. * * * There 
is no Member of the Senate or of the House 
of Representatives, and, probably, no man 
in the United States who would be willing to 
see it lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into 
the possession of Russia or under the con- 
trol of any other power; but every man, wo- 
man, and child knows that it is just as es- 
sential to the completion of this Republic 
as is the State of New York, or is the State of 
Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cherished 
it too long, not to know and feel that it is 
an essential part. * * * 

“Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will adnmrit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,000 
people in a very short time, * * * 

“For one, sir, I think that the sooner 4 
Territory emerges from its provincial condi- 
tion the better; the sooner the people are 
left to manage their own affairs, and are 2d- 
mitted to participation in the responsibili- 
ties of this Government, the stronger and 
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the more vigorous the States which those 
people form will be.” 

With this background in mind, I should 
like to consider the legislation now before 

. As you remember, the President, in his 
pudget message of 1957, said: 

“I also recommend the enactment of legis- 
jation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
state, and that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the conduct of de- 
fense activities so vitally necessary to our 
national security, statehood also be conferred 
upon Alaska.” 

Our report to this committee contains 
amendments which have been prepared to 
implement the President’s statement. These 
amendments will permit the President to 
create special national-defense withdrawals 
over which the Federal Government may ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction in the area north 
and west of the geographic line described in 
our proposed-section. However, even within 
these areas, when withdrawals are estab- 
lished, residents will continue to have the 
right to vote in all Federal, State, and local 
elections; the functions of the few munici- 
palities and school districts will continue to 
be performed by those subdivisions. The 
right to serve civil or criminal processes 
within such areas will also be reserved to the 
State. 

Upon the issuance of an Executive order 
or proclamation exclusive jurisdiction will 
pe establishde in the United States. This 
will vest im the Federal Government all leg- 
islative, executive ,and judicial powers over 
the area within the special national-defense 
withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska 
would be adopted and enforced as Federal 
laws. The State would retain all powers 
necessary to prescribe voting requirements 
and procedures and the right to enforce its 
voting laws within the special withdrawals. 
Our intent in this regard is to assure that 
the State and local elections be entirely free 
from any Federal interference. 

/The exclusive Federal jurisdiction, until 
Congress des otherwise, will be exercised 
in with the provisions of our pro- 
posed section 10 (d). Briefly, this section is 
intended to accomplish the following: (1) 
General laws applicable in the area when a 
special withdrawal is made will be adopted 
as Federal laws, and during the period of 
special withdrawal the President will desig- 
nate who will administer these laws; - (2) 
laws pertaining to local political subdivisions 
will remain in effect and, by virtue of our 
amendments, the municipalities and school 
districts will continue to be administered by 
local authorities. Again our intent is to 
make certain that local political subdivisions 
will function under local laws despite any 
withdrawal that may be made, subject only 
to the requirement that any law or ordinance 
of, or pertaining to, such local political sub- 
division which is inconsistent with the full 
use and operation of any special national- 
defense withdrawal shall be inoperative dur- 
ing the period of such withdrawal. 

The Pederal district court for Alaska will 
be given exclusive jurisdiction over all civil 
and criminal actions arising within any 
wthdrawal made pursuant to section 10. 

We think it is significant that the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Nome, the 
largest city north of the section 10 line, has 
publicly announced that the proposal out- 
ou reeneee $9 enteene Ry Moshe. rest 

With the consent of the people of Alaska, 
as provided in section 8 of the bills before 
you, these amendments will give to the Pres- 
ident authority similar to that now available 
to the Federal Government in 25 States, pur- 
suant to either the Constitutions or statutes 
of those States. In effect, the people of the 
hew State will agree to exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over the designated areas, if 
such withdrawals are made. Renumbered 
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section 11 provides protection for defense 
areas established heretofore. 

One of the questions I have often been 
asked concerning our suggested amendments 
is: What will be the status of Alaska's nat- 
ural resources, including commercial fisher- 
ies, if this proposal is adopted by Congress? 
Alaska’s jurisdiction, prior te any withdrawal, 
will extend not only to the whole of Alaska, 
but also to the three-mile limit in the tidal 
areas. If a withdrawal encompassing tidal 
areas is made, the laws of the State applica- 
ble thereto will be adopted and enforced as 
Federal laws. 

We assume that these amendments will, 
therefore, give Alaska full opportunity to 
assert such State control as Alaskans deem 
necessary over this segment of their economy. 
Should a withdrawal be made prior to formal 
admission of Alaska as a State, Congress will 
have the power to adjust existing laws within 
such withdrawal to those of the State, if 
such action is necessary. In any event, after 
statehood Alaskan laws will govern. Only 
the enforcement of such laws will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
areas within a special national defense with- 
drawal when made. 

The portion of Alaska subject to possible 
future Federal withdrawals contains approxi- 
mately 276,000 square miles. It has a present 
population of about 24,000 people. 
5,000 of these are in military service, or are 
in the civilian employ of the Department of 
Defense; approximately 15,000 are Indians, 


_Eskimos, and Aleuts. The Bureau of Indian 


Affairs of the Department of the Interior will 
continue its trusteeship for these natives 
after statehood. Because of the relative iso- 
lation of this part of Alaska, we feel that this 
remote area may be dependent upon the 
Federal Government for many services for 
some time to come. For instance, two-thirds 
of the schools in this area are now main- 
tained by the Alaska Native Service. Even 
in the Territorial schools there, the ANS 
supports over 1,100 native schoolchildren— 
almost one-third of the total enrollment. 

There are vast mineral resources in this 
area which are necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the population centers already 
established in Alaska. The Gubic gas field, 
located east of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
and within Public Land Order 82, is a good 
example. Estimated to contain 300 billion 
cubic feet of gas, the portion of this struc- 
ture outside Naval Petroleum.Reserve No. 4 
covers about 20,000 acres. The Department 
of the Interior has been informed that plans 
are being considered which would provide 
private financing (about $45 million) to de- 
velop this field and transport the gas by 
pipeline to the nearest market center in the 
rail belt area, encompassing the major cities 
of Fairbanks and Anchorage as well as four 
major military installations. 

Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives deserve unqualified com- 
mendation for the long hours, the energy, 
and the careful thought which they devote 
to the problems of the Nation’s Territories 
and island possessions. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed by the attention given 
legislation affecting these areas, because I 
recognize that the peculiar problems of the 
Territories are somewhat remote from the 
everyday interests of most Senators and Con- 
gressmen and of their constituents. 

To confirm my own impression of that 
point, I had a check made as to the volume 
of Territorial legislation considered. by Con- 
gress recently. No less than 59 separate bills 
handled by this Territories Subcommittee 
were enacted into law during the last Con- 
gress; 30 of those laws (just over half) re- 
lated solely to Alaska. Among them were 
very important legislative items. For exam- 
ple, the Alaska Mental Health Act, a long- 
overdue reform which enables Alaska to care 
for her mentally ill in the Territory, was 
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enacted in the face of widespread public 
misunderstanding of its purposes. 

Other legislation permitted Alaska to incur 
bonded indebtedness, dealt with the Alaska 
constitutional convention, provided for a 
system of public recreation facilities in 
Alaska, authorized a survey program on water 
resources, gave Alaska the same share of 
receipts from her national forests that States 
receive, permitted advances to the Territory 
under the Federai Unemployment Act, and 
cleared up several troublesome land prob- 
lems. Each and all of these bills had the 
approval of the Department of the Interior. 
The record of action on Alaskan matters in 
recent years has been fruitful 

We believe, however, that statehood will 
for the first time not only give Alaskans a 
full opportunity to their rightful heritage 
as full-fledged citizens of the United States 
but also will enable them to develop Alaska’s 
natural riches and thereby enlarge their 
contribution to the economic good of all 
America. The transition period and the 
early years of statehood may, of course, pose 
serious problems for the new State. For that 
reason we have recommended adoption of 
the relatively generous provisions of recent 
statehood bills for land grants and financial 
assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has cleared S. 49, 
provided that the safeguards discussed in the 
budget message are included; and the Bureau 
has added the following recommendations: 

“Alaska was recently brought under the 
Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 
627, 84th Cong.). It is recommended, there- 
fore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, 
and that any special provisions needed for 
Alaska to participate as a State in highway 
apportionments be determined when the 
Congress considers future highway acts.” 

The Department of the Interior will expe- 
dite the presentation of an appropriate 
highway program for Alaska in order that 
Congress may consider whether ‘the formula 
for Alaskan participation in the highway 
program should be revised. This program 
will include recommendations concerning 
transfer of title to public roads and trails to 
Alaska, and concerning financial assistance 
to Alaska for road maintenance during the 
transition period. Of course, this proposal 
will have to be cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

My statement does not attempt to analyze 
in detail every individual item in the various 
statehood *bills before you. As this com- 
mittee well knows, final drafting of statehood 
legislation requires careful study of a multi- 
tude of details relating to land, to financial 
relationships, to procedures required for the 
change of status, and the like. 

The officials of the Department of the In- 
terior are, of course, at the disposatof this 
committee for any information you may 
desire or any other service you may want. 





The Moral Issue That Confronts Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time of trouble for organized labor in 
our country. Recent disclosures have 
raised a cloud of suspicion over some ele- 
ments in labor. 

Last Wednesday I expressed the opin- 
ion that teamster officials Beck and 
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Brewster were morally unfit to serve as 
officers of any union, and I urged team- 
ster locals in Arizona to lead the way in 
ousting these men. Two days later the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO sus- 
pended Beck as vice president and coun- 
cil member because his actions had 
brought the labor movement into disre- 
pute. 

The swiftness with which the executive 
council moved was an encouraging sign. 
The labor movement faces a moral crisis, 
and its responsible leaders have good 
reason to fear that the cause of union- 
ism will be seriously undermined unless 
wrongdoers are dealt with summarily. 

Yesterday the Sunday magazine of the 
New York Times carried a timely and 
forceful article on the present labor 
crisis. It is written by A. H. Raskin who 
for more than 25 years has specialized 
in labor reporting for the Times. I pre- 
sent this article herewith: 

THe Mora Issvu—E THat CONFRONTS LABOR 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

They came to tell Andrew Furuseth, the 
tall, gaunt Norseman who founded the Sail- 
ors Union of the Pacific, that he might have 
to go to jail for violating a no-strike injunc- 
tion. He looked around the roach-ridden 
hall bedroom that was his home. 

“You can put me in jail,” he said. “But 
you cannot give me narrower quarters than 
as a seaman I have always had. You cannot 
give me coarser food than I have always 
eaten. You cannot make me lonelier than 
I have always been.” 

Now the Lincoln of the sea_is 19 years 
dead, and the headlines reek with the ex- 
ploits of a new generation of labor leaders to 
whom austerity is a long-discarded com- 
panion. Each day of the Senate inquiry into 
the high command of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters adds a twisted 
chapter to the American dream—mansions, 
hand-tailored suits, costly automobiles, 
racing stables, and a host of other luxuries 
arrogated to themselves by officials who saw 
no real line between the union’s money and 
their own. 

The recital of financial. manipulations by 
the heads of the country’s biggest and 
strongest labor organization that make 
Charles Ponzi sound like a candidate for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
presents a moral challenge as fundamental 
as that raised by robber barons of industry 
a half century ago. 

While the rest of the labor movement has 
pledged itself to live by a rigorous code of 
ethical practices, leaders in a few strategic 
sections have absorbed the ethics of the 
market place at the lowest level. Men whose 
estimate of humanity is summed up in the 
phrase, “there is nothing and nobody you 
can’t buy,” have turned their unions into 
caricatures of business. 

This immolation of ideals is not new in 
labor any more than it is new in industry or 
politics. As long ago as 1900 Samuel Gomp- 
ers felt it necessary to warn the infant Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that “self-seekers, 
political hucksters, and financial charlatans” 
were seeking to fasten their fangs in unions. 
Thirty years later Al Capone took command 
of Chicago labor and Louis (Lepke) Buchalter 
and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro established do- 
minion over New York. Both gangs hired out 
impartially to management or labor, and 
their take ran into the millions each year. 

What makes the problem more urgent now 
is not that ‘there are more crooks wearing 
union buttons but that the vast growth of 
union treasuries and welfare funds has made 
the stakes much bigger. Concentrations of 
union power on regional and national lines 
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have brought a matching federation of the 
underworld forces preying on labor. For the 
first time there are signs of an interlocking 
directorate of crime operating in a variety of 
unions, with the teamsters as the hub of 
racket penetration. 

Even this evades the heart of the problem. 
The real question transcends the crooks and 
transcends the teamsters. It is whether in 
our full-employment, high-wage economy, 
the single word “more” is an adequate ideo- 
logical basis for organized labor or any other 
group. The confidence of Dave Beck and his 
associates that their 1,400,000 members will 
forgive anything so long as their pay envel- 
opes keep getting fatter and their working 
conditions less burdensome in the external 
expression of a basic ethical problem. 

The speed with which unions have raced 
from penury to power has aggravated for 
them a problem industry had a much longer 
time to get used to. A short quarter century 
ago 13 million workers were jobless not be- 
cause of strikes but because there was no 
work. Unions that today have tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in their custody had to with- 
hold stenographers’ pay and wheedle a few 
dollars from loan sharks to get their lights 
turned back on. 

In those days “more” had a meaning that 
could quicken men’s spirits as well as fill 
their bellies. Philip Murray translated it 
best in the early days of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

“Organization fundamentally means but 
one thing,” he said, “and that is clothing and 
bread and butter and pictures on the wall 
and carpets on the ficor and music in the 
home and enlarged opportunities for children 
to receive the benefits of better education. 
The work of organizing rises so far above men 
and so far above triviality that men who are 
interested in kids, men whose souls and 
hearts and minds beat in unison with the 
aspirations of little children and toiling men 
and women will loan their bodies and their 
souls and their brains and everything that 
God has given them in this work of organiz- 
ing.” 

It was not unusual in that turbulent pe- 
riod for union constitutions to specify that 
the president was to earn no more than 
the highest-paid mechanic. The pay ceiling 
had the double purpose of enabling him to 
understand first hand what his members 
needed and to remind him that he might 
one day find himself having to earn his 
livelihood at a machine again. a 

But as unions became big business the 
popularity of the hairshirt receded. The 
emergence of national and the 
increasing complexity of union affairs in- 
evitably carried even the most zealous leader 
away from intimate contact with his rank 
and file. He became a manager of labor in 
the same way that the executives who sat 
opposite him at the bargaining table were 
managers of industry. 

He tended more and more to make himself 
over in their image—his salary went up, he 
pressed for an opulent union headquarters, 
he stayed at the best hotels and complained 
if his suite was not pretentious enough, he 
rode in a Cadillac, he joined a country club. 
And every time he took another step toward 
the scale of living that is common in the 
upper echelons of industry, he made it that 
much harder ever to contemplate going back 
to the shop as a rank and filer. 

He took good care of his members. He 
saw to it that they got substantial wage 
increases and benefits that compared favor- 
ably with those anyone else was getting. 
He had no new worlds to conquer on the 
organizational front; strikes were increas- 
ingly infrequent; long-term contracts eased 
the bargaining task. The management of 
money—his own and the union’s—became his 
ruling interest. 
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Obviously, this is not a picture of a)! labor 
leaders or even of most labor leaders. 2; 
it is true enough of them to make a Wajte; 
Reuther exceptional when he insists op 
keeping his salary within hailing distance 
of his members’ income, on taking his family 
to the AFL-CIO midwinter meeting at Miamj 
Beach in a coach plane, and on squeezing hi; 
morning orange juice in his hotel room to 
save the price of breakfast. And to cause 
@ general coolness when leaders in such 
lightly unionized fields as textiles or agri. 
culture press too energetically for organj. 
gational assistance from their more affiuen; 
brothers. 

One union leader devotes his entire morn. 
ing to reading the stock exchange prices 
and the racing form and to placing his ip. 
vestments in both areas. Another draws on 
union funds to dabble in securities for his 
personal account. He splits his profits with 
the union, 50-50. No one is quite sure what 
happens when his stocks go down. S8ti!! 
another leader, now dead, used to deposit 
the union’s dues receipts a week late. Ip 
the interim he would speculate in grains. 
“The union never lost a penny,” was his 
boast. 

One union held its executive board meeting 
in Las Vegas with the explicit understanding 
that any member weuld be sent home if he 
brought his wife. The teamsters were more 
considerate of the distaff side. When they 
held a 2-day board meeting in Honolu'u last 
year Beck instructed all the vice presidents 
and functionaries to bring their wives at the 
union’s expense. Most of the group traveled 
both ways by ship and took a leisurely tour 
of the islands to round out their journey. 
Portal to portal, the union heads were away 
from their offices a solid month. 

One may accept Jimmy Hoffa’s acsertion 
that a union leader doesn’t have to wear 
baggy pants or drive a beat-up Jalopy to 
prove his devotion to the rank and file, and 
still feel that mammon has pushed idealism 
out the window in many unions. This is 
said with full recognition that unionists 
have a long way to go before they catch up 
to the top level of industrial salaries, and 
that there is no real likelihood they will 
even try. 

The highest pay any unionist gets is ¢60.- 
000 a year—a bush-league salary by corporate 
standards, and there are no stock options or 
deferred wages to swell the total. And. even 
with all the ingenuity some unionists have 


union expense, those who operate legitimate- 
ly have yet to achieve the kind of expense 
accounts, yachts, planes, and other perqui- 
sites the Government approves for business 
executives. 

But the labor movement ifs not a business 
organized for profit. It is a vehicle for the 
advancement of human dignity, and one 
might expect those who embark on careers 
of union responsibility to embrace a concept 
somewhat divorced from the measuring rods 
of the market place. 

When union salaries started going up, 
one justification was that leaders would be 
less susceptible to bribes and other forms of 
corruption if their paychecks were big 
enough to keep them and their families in 
comfort. However, the greed displayed by 
some teamster executives in helping them- 
selves to unrecorded, interest-free “loans” 
from the union treasury and in billing the 
organization for everything from toothpaste 
to wall-to-wall carpeting indicates that 4 
faithless leader will not be made less 50 
by a high basic salary or a generous expense 
allowance 


The miscarriages of the entrepreneurial 
spirit uncovered in the Senate investigation 
make it clear that the heads of this key 
union are as intent on diversification as any 
corporation seeking a larger ‘yield through 
the development of new product lines. Any 
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investment from gambling to real estate is 
all right if it promises a profit. 

George Meany, president of the united 
jabor movement, has left no doubt of his 
own indignation at the blithe manner in 
which the teamster chiefs dipped into the 
funds they were supposedly holding in trust 
for their members. There is in this big, 
plunt man, brought up in the mare’s nest 
of the New York building trades of 30 or 40 
years ago, & basic incorruptibility that is 
even more impressive than the moral fervor 
of the crusaders who learned unionism in 
the crucible of the mass production indus- 
tries in the great depression. 

It was no accident that he reminded the 
country a few days ago that Gompers was 
not thinking only of dollars and cents when 
he made his classic statement that what 
Jabor wanted was more. This was Gompers’ 
testament, as Meany Chose to recall it: 

“tT do not value the labor movement only 
for its ability to give better wages, better 
clothes, and better homes. Its ultimate goal 
is to be found in the progressively evolving 
life possibilities in the life of each man and 
woman. My inspiration comes in opening 
opportunities that all alike may be free to 
live life to the fullest.” 

All this may sound a little amorphous as 
an antidote to the crass realities of the team- 
ster situation. Meany is not counting on it 
to bring reliigon to the Becks, the Brew- 
sters, and the Hoffas. For their benefit the 
federation has drawn up an exhaustive list 
of don’ts intended to outlaw every form 
of chicanery and conflict of interest. 

Three smaller unions already have been 
put on notice of expulsion from the main- 
stream of labor if they fail to clean house in 
conformity with this ethical code. (When 
the ultimatum was handed to leaders of the 
three unions in Miami Beach last month, all 
three headed for Hoffa with the directness 
of homing pigeons.) ; 

The teamsters will get no tenderer treat- 
ment unless they show a greater readiness 
to reform than they have exhibited up to 
now. Indeed, some AFL-CIO executive 
council members predict that Beck will wish 
he were back before Senator MCCLELLAN by 
the time Meany finishes with him at the next 
council meeting. 

It is already plain that the labor merger 
of 16 months ago vastly.strengthened the 
clean-union forces and checked the spread 
of pollution from the teamsters into the rest 
of labor.. But whether the infection count 
can be kept down and, more important, 
whether the teamsters’ own stable can be 
cleansed depends on the vigor of the allies 
the AFL-CIO high command can find outside 
its own ranks. 

The federation recognizes that no lasting 
social good would be accomplished by cut- 
ting the 1,400,000 teamsters adrift under 
their present leadership. It tried that 
course 4 years ago with the crime-steeped 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
but the combined onslaught of all the forces 
of labor and of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment failed to break the ILA strangle- 
hold on the port of New York or to dislodge 
its corrupt rulers. 

The federation’s hope in the teamster mess 
is that the McClellan committee’s revela- 
tions, coupled with the moral force labor in- 
tends to against the Beck-Brewster- 
Hoffa clique, will bring forth a new leader- 
ship with appeal to the rank and file 
to allow a housecleaning from within. If any 
of the present chiefs go te jail, that will sim- 
Plify the task. But the results will be nil if 
a shadow administration to take their places 
is elected at the union’s convention in Miami 
Beach this September. 

To prepare the ground for a genuine 
cleanup will require a new wi on the 
part of in the trucking industry to 
Stand for decency. When the Senate com- 
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mittee turns its attention to New York in 
the next few weeks, it will add to the abun- 
dant record of collusion between employers 
and union leaders. In some branches of 
trucking, as on the waterfront, piratical ele- 
ments on both sides have entered into mu- 
tually advantageous deals, with the public 
paying the freight. 

On the national scene, the picture is one of 
utmost cordiality between the biggest of the 
trucking bosses and the biggest of the union 
bosses. The employers swear by all of the 
big three on the union side as men who know 
the trucking business and never renege on 
their word. Their testimony would be more 
impressive if the record of other inquiries 
were not full of similar testimonials to the 
Joe Fays and Joe Ryans. 

The rank and file, long used to docility, 
will have to find its voice. It is doubtless 
true that many workers are held back by 
fear of physical violence or of blacklisting for 
jobs. The same goes for many subordinate 
leaders and local officials of faultless integ- 
rity. But often the membership is not even 
inclined to rebel. They are content with 
good wages and steady work. 

“So long as we get ours, let them get 
theirs,” is the philosophy of many teamsters. 
And it is precisely that philosophy that the 
men in the driver’s cab count on to carry 
them through the present unpleasantness. 

Here again the history of rackets in other 
industries in other years offers little solace 
to those who hope for a great avenging wave 
from below. Betrayers like Sam Parks, 
“Tootsie” Herbert and “Socks” Lanza re- 
tained the support of their followers long 
after their sellouts had resulted in court 
convictions and jail sentences for them- 
selves. 

If the teamsters are cynical, the fault lies 
not alone with them. They are convinced 
that rackets are everywhere from the cop on 
the beat to the legislators in Congress, the 
State legislature and city hall. They think 
industry gets away with murder while labor 
always gets it in the neck. These are ata- 
vistic notions perhaps, but they help explain 
why a man like Jimmy Hoffa, who comes 
closer to the hank-and-file teamster than 
any of his colleagues, might feel he needed 
his own FBI to counter the FBI the Govern- 
ment sent after him. 

Undoubtedly, part of the remedy for the 
conditions shown in the McClellan investiga- 
tion lies in tighter enforcement of present 
laws and in the development of new legis- 
lative safeguards. There is an obvious need, 
for example, for additional controls over 
union funds, even to the point of imposing 
the legal obligations of trustees on the cus- 
todians of union money. But care must be 
taken not to handcuff unions in the financ- 
ing of strikes or organizing campaigns. 

_ Basically, however, what we suffer from 
seems to be not a shortage of laws but a 
shortage of dedicated men in positions of 
authority in every field that impinges on our 
industrial system. If there are men who 
want to cut corners on union obligations or 
to make under-the-table profits for them- 
selves or loot their union treasuries, they 
will find their way around any law. 

There are books full of statutes about 
prostitution and gambling, but it is doubt- 
ful that any significant part of the Port- 
land vice story would have come out if 
one of the-chief architects of the racket em- 
pire had not felt he was being doublecrossed. 
For every abuse the Senators find in the 
whole field of labor-management relations, 
they will almost certainly leave a dozen un- 
explored or unknown. And even those they 
bring under their searchlight may go right 
on flourishing with the willing cooperation 
of both sides, once the heat is off. 

The only hope for a real reformation lies 
in the painfully slow process of winning a 
basic acceptance among employers and 
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unionists that there is.something more im- 
portant than a fast buck or a peace bought 
at the expense of the worker, the stability of 
the industry or the welfare of the community. 

The merged labor federation is making a 
heroic and intelligent effort to infuse a 
healthier moral climate into the union side of 
industrial relations. It is going to the mem- 
bership of all its unions with the message 
that the best protection against corruption in 
health and welfare or any other union activ- 
ity lies in a “vigilant, informed and active 
membership, jealous of their rights and 
interests.” It already has kicked out the 
chief of one directly affiliated local that had 
held no membership meeting in 5 years. 

It intends to make democracy in unions 
something more than a mumbo-jumbo of 
constitutional forms. The huge United 
Automobile Workers Union is about to follow 
the lead of the tiny Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union in establishing an outside ap- 
peals court of distinguished citizens to pass 
on complaints by members who feel they 
have not had fair treatment from the union’s 
own disciplinary machinery. There is room 
in between for other unions interested in 
convincing the rank and file that they can 
challenge the men at the top without being 
railroaded out of the union by a packed 
court. 

Labor has no delusions about its ability to 
do the whole job alone. It recognizes the 
debt the cause of clean unionism owes to 
such anti-racket campaigns as those run by 
Thomas E. Dewey in his days as special 
prosecutor in this city, the State crime com~ 
mission and Senator Paut H. DovGtas’ sub- 
committee on welfare funds. It hopes for 
similarly constructive results from the 
present inquiry. , 

But its task will not be made easier if those 
who have always hated unions try to capital- 
ize on the teamsters’ troubles to undermine 
labor’s bargaining and organizing strength. 
The only result of such an effort would be to 
force the honest men to make common 
cause with the crooks against the forces in 
industry and the Government who should be 
their stanchest friends. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current -Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Allegheny River Reservoir Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that I have had many inquiries 
relative to the Allegheny River Reservoir 
project, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include a speech by Col. H. E. 
sprague, Corps of Engineers, district 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., before the 
poard of trade of Salamanca, N. Y., at 
their annual dinner meeting held Mon- 
day-evening, April 1. Also, to include a 
statement by Colonel Sprague on the re- 
lationship between the Allegheny River 
Reservoir project and the Allegheny- 
Seneca Reservations: 

Tue ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR 


(Remarks by Col. H. E. Sprague, district engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh district, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, at annual 
dinner, board of trade, Salamanca, N. Y., 
April 1, 1957) 

From reading news releases, editorials, and 
letters to the editor, I have the distinct im- 
pression that you people have been subjected 
to considerable propaganda, some true and 
some untrue concerning the Allegheny River 
Reservoir. This may be due in part to lack 
of factual information, but some of the state- 
ments made are undoubtedly the result of 
freewheeling imagination. 

A project such as the Allegheny Reservoir 
would not come into being solely by recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Engineers. Such 
projects are initiated by the people in affected 
areas, Under our democratic procedures the 
Corps of Engineers by congressional direc- 
tive investigates and reports. Favorable re- 
ports may result in authorization of the 
project by Congress. The Allegheny Reservoir 
project was authorized by the Flood Control 
Acts of June 22, 1936, June 28, 1938, and 
August 18, 1941. Perhaps at this time some 
pertinent data on the reservoir would be 
helpful, : 
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Cost estimate, $101 million. 

Drainage area, 2,190 square miles. 

Maximum storage, 1,125,000 acre-feet. 

Elevation crest, flood spillway, 1,365 feet. 

Elevation, stream bed, 1,200 feet. 

sa winter pool, 1,292 feet (Janu- 
ary 1), 
wm conservation storage, 215,000 acre- 

Winter flood storage, 910,000 acre-feet (7.8 
inches runoff). _ 

Elevation, summer pool, 1,328 feet (June 1). 
‘ an conservation storage 540,000 acre- 

Summer flood s , 585,000 acre-feet 
(5.0 inches runoff). — 

Elevation reached annually, 1,330 feet. 
Pesca Teached 2-year frequency, 1,335 
ee reached 5-year frequency, 1,340 
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Elevation reached 10-year frequency, 1,344 
eet. 

Flevation reached 25-year frequency, 1,350 
feet. 

Minimum flow recorded at Kinzua gaging 
station, September 15, 1936, 123 cubic feet 
per second (1935-date), September 23, 1955, 
188 cubic feet per second. 

Such low flows would be augmented by 
reservoir releases of at least 2,000 cubic feet 
per second. During periods of higher natural 
streamflow reservoir releases would be re- 
dyced but not to less than 500 cubic feet 
per.second. Warren would thus be assured 
of a minimum flow in the Allegheny River 
of the latter volume. 

Design flood (spillway), 222,000 cubic feet 
per second. 

Flood stage, Warren, Pa., 14 feet (45,000 
ce. f. s.). Damages begin at 12 feet equals 
36,000 cubic feet per second (March 1956; 
18.4 feet equals 75,000 c. f. s.; $4,500,000 
damage). 

SMALL DAMS VERSUS LARGE DAMS 


Some conservationists will claim that a 
panacea can be found in soil-conservation 
measures and the construction of myriads of 
very small dams located up to the highest 
reaches of the headwaters. Now do not mis- 
interpret what I am saying, the Corps of 
Engineers is wholeheartedly in favor of soil- 
erosion control and all sound means of ac- 
complishing it, but has its limitations for 
flood control as was recognized by the Soil 
Conservation. Service when it wisely spon- 
sored a program of small dam construction 
to supplement soil-conservation practices. 
These small dams have little, if any, effect 
upon soil conservation, which generally must 
be accomplished upstream. of the dams, but 
they may have flood control and water-stor- 
age benefits. The Corps of Engineers recog- 
nizes the merits in small dams, as well as 
medium and large dams, and believes that 
in studying a basin the combination of dams 
of all sizes, along with other measures which 
will best accomplish the development sought 
is the solution that should be adopted. We 
realize, of course, that small dams, by their 
very nature, flood more land than large dams 
of the same aggregate capacity. For instance, 
a reservoir with an average depth of 80 feet 
will flood out only one-eighth the land that 
will be flooded by a number of smaller reser- 
voirs with an average depth of 10 feet. An- 
other important factor is that a large dam 
intercepting runoff from a large area need be 
designed to accommodate only a few inches 
of rainfall, for even in the greatest storms the 
average precipitation over the whole water- 
shed will not be extreme. On the other 
hand, in order to provide an equal degree of 
safety and flood protection, each small dam 
must be designed to handle the heavy down- 
pour of the heart of a storm, all of which may 
be dumped in its small watershed. A third 
factor, also requiring greater aggregate stor- 
age in small dams than in large ones, is the 
fact that small dams generally do not have 
controlled outlets whereas large ones do, and 
thus can safely release water in controlled 
amounts so as to more effectively utilize the 
capacity available. Small dams also waste 
vast quantities of water by exposing it to 
evaporation in many shallow sheets. Never- 
theless, small dams are the proper engineer- 
ing and economic solution to the flood-con- 
trol problem in some areas, and we favor 
their construction where such is the case. 
In fact, we urge your support of the upper 


watershed-treatment program sponsored by 
the Soil Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The broad valleys of the upper Allegheny 
River system are favorable physically in 
many reaches for the development of storage 
reservoirs. However, the preemption of the 
valleys by railroad and highways, other ex- 
tensive developments, and length of dams 
required, would result in high cost of storage 
capacity. Storage, if provided, in the least 
developed valleys would have small tributary 
drainage only which if controlled would have 
little effect on stages at Warren and down- 
stream areas. 

The area which wouid be occupied by the 
proposed Allegheny Reservoir between the 
dam site and Salamanca is relatively unde- 
veloped in comparison to the area above 
Salamanca. 

The principal tributaries of the Allegheny 
Reservoir above the dam site together with 
their drainage areas follow: 


Drainage 
area, 
Creek: square miles 
TMD Sinden cm cweiceninncBue 182 
CRUG. “WORRST onc didenik’ ws cterw ne 142 
"TPAREGWE RR 6 wins win ccntowsnnne 169 
NN aie ipcdantid cisin Getey sre cy Steve enecninanits 208 
CNRS 6 oid ie kn weldveitinciuen 248 
Potato-BRarvill .iccio. ccd nsnsone 221 





Total of principal tributaries... 1, 170 


The total drainage area which would be 
controlled by the Allegheny Reservoir is 2,190 
square miles, or almost twice that which 
could be controlled by reservoirs on all of 
the principal tributaries even if it were prae- 
ticable to control the entire drainage areas 
of all of them by means of dams constructed 
at their mouths. To anyone familiar with 
the topography and development within the 
principal tributaries it is obvious that any 
such system of reservoirs is not feasible. 
Kinzua Creek Valley offers the only favor- 
able opportunity for reservoir development. 
The drainage area of Kinzua Creek is, how- 
ever, only 182 square miles at its mouth. 

The principal tributaries entering the Alle- 
gheny in the reach between Salamanca and 
Olean are Great Valley and Tunungwant 
Creeks, the former at Salamanca and the lat- 
ter a few miles upstream. Neither tributary 
lends itself to economic and effective reser- 
voir development. Great Valley Creek is ex- 
tensively developed. Tunungwant Creek is 
subject to backwater flooding from the Alle- 
gheny River to approximately the New York- 
Pennsylvania line. Reservoir storage in the 
lower Tunungwant Valley would result in 
flooding the city of Bradford, where local 
flood protection by means of channel im* 
provement to relieve a serious existing flood 
problem is now in progress. Protection of 
Bradford by channel improvement was un- 
dertaken after extensive studies of the vari- 
ous means for providing flood protection dis- 
elosed that there was no reasonable possi- 
bility of obtaining the required protection 
by reservoirs above the city. 

The next major tributary of the Allegheny 
is Olean Creek, which enters the Allegheny 
River at Olean, N. Y. Extensive flood-protec- 
tion works have been constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers at Olean and at Portville 
upstream therefrom and are authorized for 
Allegany, N. Y., all as a consequence of con- 
gressional authorization and appropriation 
following study and report. The tributary 
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area above Olean is 1,164 square miles, in- 
cluding Olean Creek, which enters the Alle- 
gheny River at Olean and’ Oswayo Creek, 
which enters at Portville. Our studies at 
these communities did not disclose any rea- 
sonable opportunity for economic develop- 
ment of significant reservoir storage. 

This office also made detailed investiga- 
tions of the flood problem at Coudersport 
near the head of the Allegheny River, result- 
ing in a plan of channel improvement similar 
to that which was later constructed by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The drain- 
age area at the junction of the Allegheny 
River and Mill Creek in Coudersport is 80 
square miles, of which 48 square miles are 
in the Allegheny River and 32 in Mill Creek. 
The possibility of reservoir protection as a 
solution to the flood problem at Coudersport 
was investigated and discarded as imprac- 
ticable. 

From the foregoing it should be evident 
that in the studies that led to the authoriza- 
tion of the Allegheny Reservoir and again in 
various studies of the flood problem at locali- 
ties lying upstream from the reservoir this 
office has investigated the reservoir possibili- 
ties of the tributaries in the basjn in suffi- 
cient detail to indicate clearly that the pur- 
poses of the Allegheny Reservoir cannot be 
served in any significant degree by substitu- 
tion of a system of small reservoirs on tribu- 
tary streams. 

DIVERSION 


A study was made in 1928 by the Corps 
of Engineers for diversion of flood flows from 
the Allegheny to Lake Erie. This diversion 
would begin at Cold Springs end pass through 
the. divide to the Conewange Valley. The 
Conewango Valley would have a dam at the 
lower end of the valley and provide storage 
for hydropower generation on the discharge 
slope north into Lake Erie. This storage 
and diversion plan weuld not be econom- 
ically feasible for flood protection and was 
a borderline economic proposition for power 
generation. 

During the public hearing held at Warren 
in 1946 in connection with the canalization 
of the Allegheny River te Olean, N. Y., an 
advocate of diversion presented a variation 
of the Corps of Engineers’ plan for consid- 
eration. He proposed a diversion from the 
Allegheny to the Conewange and then by 
a dug canal up the Conewango through the 
divide into the Cattaraugus and down to 
Lake Erie. This plan was recently revived 
in newspaper articles. According to the 
newspapers the diversion canal would be 
approximately 30 miles leng, 10 feet deep, 
273 feet wide at the top, 240 feet wide at 
the bottom, and have a capacity of 10,000 
cubic feet per second. According to the 
newspaper report it would involve the ex- 
cavation of approximately 80 million cubic 
yards of glacial deposits. My analysis indi- 
cated that the cut frem the Allegheny 
through to the Conewango would be 110 feet 
deep and 680 feet wide at the top. The depth 
of cut up the Conewange Valley would vary 
from 15 feet to 40 feet deep. The cut from 
the Conewango to the Cattaraugus would 
be approximately 100 feet deep. 

A project whether fer flood control, water 
supply, or any other purpose, must justify 
itself in the sense that its benefits must out- 
weigh its costs. Keeping this in mind, let 
us examine the proposed diversion plan to 
determine economic justification. To make 
it simple and conclusive, we will exclude the 
costs of dams, control facilities, real estate, 
relocation of utilities, railroads, highways, 
and bridges, and consider enly the cost of 
excavating the channel up the Conewango 
Valley. 

The unit cost for excavation of this type 
of material under the ground-water condi- 
tions which would be encountered is esti- 
mated at 75 cents per cubic yard. Eighty 
million cubic yards would cost $60 million. 
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Now I want to emphasize, this is only the 
cost of excavation. 

When we considef the flood flows of record 
compared to the amount of diversion, it be- 
comes apparent that the flood-control bene- 
fits of the proposed diversion are insignifi- 
cant. The maximum discharge of the Alle- 
gheny in Pittsburgh in March of 1936 was 
557,000 cubic feet per second. The proposed 
diversion would have reduced this by 10,000 
cubic feet per second, or less than 2 percent 
of the total flow. 

At Warren the discharge in the Allegheny 
in March of 1956 reached a stage of 18.4 feet, 
or 75,000 cubic feet per second; 10,000 cubic 
feet per second diversion would still have 
permitted 65,000 cubic feet per second to flow 
through Warren and 45,000 cubic feet per 
second at 14 feet on the staff gage is consid- 
ered flood stage. The damage from the flood 
was estimated at $442 million. The Alle- 
gheny Reservoir would have reduced the flood 
stage in the Allegheny River at Warren by 
9% feet to a stage of 8.9 feet. The Allegheny 
River would have reduced the stage of the 
flood of March 1956 at other cities as fol- 
lows: Oil City, 4.6 feet; Franklin, 4.6 feet; 
Kittanning, 28 feet; Pittsburgh, 2.5 feet. At 
Wheeling, W. Va., where the range in flood 
stage is greater than at Pittsburgh a reduc- 
tion of 3 feet would have been effective. 

This reservoir, as I previously have stated, 
would control 2,190 square miles or 18.6 per- 
cent of the total drainage area of the Aile- 
gheny River above the point in Pittsburgh. 

When we consider the relatively insignifi- 
cant flood-control benefits that would accrue 
from the diversion project as compared to 
the benefits from the Aligeheny Reservoir 
and the comparative costs of the two, it is 
obvious that economic justification for the 
diversion does not exist. 

The findings of our 1928 report and subse- 
quent studies can be stated as follows: 

1. Diversion for flood-control purposes is 
not economically justified. 

2. Diversion for waterpower evelopment 
would be a borderline proposition econom- 
ically. 

3. The Alleghany Reservoir would be su- 
perior economically to any plan of diversion. 

4. A major reservoir on the Allegheny River 
would be required in connection with any 
effective plan of diversion for flood control 
or power generation. - 

5. The Allegheny Reservoir would not pre- 
clude the construction of any diversion found 
to be economically justified at a later date. 


SILTATION 


There have been articles written that would 
lead you to believe that our reservoirs are 
being filled with silt at the alarming rate of 
3 or 4 feet per year. The Corps of Engineers 
has made siltation surveys on 8 of 10 exist- 
ing reservoirs in the Pittsburgh district. - 

Two of the reservoirs are located in Ohio, 
one in West Virginia, four in Pennsylvania, 
and one partly in Pennsylvania and partly 
in Maryland. The siltation surveys to date 
cover an average period of 7 years and 9 
months since the reservoirs were completed 
and put into operation. The life of the res- 
ervoirs based on measured siltation te date 
range from a minimum of 250 years up to 
5,000 years with an average life of 1,898 years. 

At Tionesta Reservoir, a few miles below 
the Allegheny Reservoir, siltation tests indi- 
cate a minimum life of 1,320 years. It is my 
opinion that the rate of siltation will be 
shown to be even less in future surveys. 

I think we can safely conclude that in this 
area siltation in reservoirs is not a serious 
problem, especially when you consider that 
the economic justification of the structure 
is based on.an economic life of only 50 years. 

I suggest that some of you sportsmen visit 
nearby Tionesta and East Branch Reservoirs 
in Pennsylvania to observe conditions of 
these areas to conyince yourselves as to their 
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suitability for reproduction of fish and othe, 
wildlife. ‘ 
TREATY RIGHTS 


As I mentioned previously the Allegheny 
River Reservoir was authorized by the Floo4 
Control Acts of 1936, 1938, and 1941. It ya 
authorized after studies were made by the 
Corps of Engineers, and were reviewed py 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har. 
bors, and after Congress gave due considera. 
tion to the matter. 

The 1936 Flood Control Act contained 
declaration of the policy of Congress that de. 
structive floods causirig loss of life and prop- 
erty and obstruction of commerce constitute 
a menace to national welfare and that im. 
provements of waterways for flood-contro| 
purposes are in the interest of the generaj 
welfare. 

When the question of the treaty rights of 
the Seneca Nation is examined in the light 
of the Constitution and judicial and legis|a- 
tive precedent, it is evident that the na. 
tional policy which I have just stated can be 
satisfied consistent with good faith to the 
Senecas. 

Congress in the exercise of its constity. 
tional powers to regulate commerce has the 
authority to regulate navigation and to pro. 
vide flood protection and watershed develop. 
ment. If the United States has determined 
its need for certain land for a public use that 
is within the sovereign powers, it must have 
the right to appropriate that land, for other. 
wise an owner who refused to sell at al! or 
only at an unreasonable price could subor- 
dinate the constitutional powers of Congress 
to his own will. Accordingly, the courts 
have held that lands, whether owned by 
private parties, States, municipalities, or In- 
dians, can be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for public use within its dele- 
gated powers. In the appropriation of lands 
the United States is liable under the fifth 
amendment to make just compensation. 
Since the United States cannot be sued 
without its consent, the “moral” obligation 
of Congress is to assure that the courts are 
open for recovery of just compensation if 
agreement cannot be reached. 

Congress no longer makes treaties with 
Indians (act of March 3, 1871). Coexistence 
of separate sovereignties within the same 
geographical boundaries is considered basi- 
cally untenable. Congress has long regulated 
Indian affairs by exercise of its legislative 
power. The effect of the 1794:treaty with 
the Seneca Nation is the recognition by the 
United States that the Nation has a vested 
property right. But this property right, like 
property rights held by any other party, is 
subject to the inherent right of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate property for public use 
in the exercise of the powers granted Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 

The integration of Indians into our civili- 
zation has been and is the policy of Con- 
gress. The Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, 
declared all noncitizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States 
to be citizens. Prior to the act about two- 
thirds of the Indians of the United States 
had already acquired citizenship. The In- 
dians of New York are among the most ad- 
vanced in the country as evidenced by recent 
legislation and legislative history pertain- 
ing thereto. The legislation to which I refer 
is Public Law 785, approved September 13, 
1950, which conferred juridiction on the 
courts of the State of New York with respect 
to civil actions between Indians or to which 
Indians are parties, and Public Law 690, ap- 
proved August 14, 1950, which authorized the 
Seneca Nation to lease lands within the 
Cattaraugus, Allegany and Oil Springs Rese!- 
vations (outside the limits of certain vil- 
lages, where the Seneca Nation already had 
leasing power) and to collect and disburse 
moneys realized from leases. The legisla- 
tive history for Public Law 785 (U. S. Code 
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ional Service, 81st ae 2d sess., 

. 2, pp. 3731, 3732) s 3 
1950, Wor diame of New York have been clas- 
sified by the Indian Bureau as among the 
most advanced in the Nation, and the Bu- 
reau has stated that they are in no further 
need of governmental supervision or con- 
trol. * * * The enactment of this legisla- 
tion into law would certainly be in line with 
the established policy of the Public Lands 
committee in its dealings with the Indians; 
i, e., this committee is especially interested 
in passing legislation which will lead to the 
gradual assimilation of the Indian popula- 
tion into the American way of life, and the 
gradual put final complete removal of gov- 
ernmental supervision and control.” And 
the legislative history for Public Law 690 
(U. 8. Code Congressional Service, 81st Cong., 
od sess., 1950, vol. 2, pp. 2978, 2982) states: 

“Tt is the Judgment of your committee that 
these Indians (i, €. members of the Seneca 
Nation) are competent to manage their own 
affairs and to assume the responsibilities 
which will be placed upon them by the pro- 
yisions of this bill, as proposed to be amend- 
ed. The enactment of this bill will make it 
possible for the United States to withdraw 
from certain operations which it is now 
carrying on in respect to these New York 
Indians, and will enable the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs to close its Salamanca Agency.” 

It is proposed to acquire a flowage ease- 
ment on the Allegany Reservation. The 
reservoir would have a summer storage pool 
of 3,667 acres in this reservation. The other 
required 5,347 acres of this reservation would 
be used only occasionally for temporary im- 
poundment of floods. The Alleghany Res- 
ervation contains 30,469 acres. Only about 
12 percent of this will be subject to pro- 
tracted 

The Indians would receive just compensa- 
tion for such acquisition as would be made 
by the United States, and reasonable costs 
of resettlement of persons and effects, The 
Allegany Reservation would continue to re- 
main in possession of the Seneca Nation. 
The taking for the reservoir would thus be in 
the nature of a flowage easement only. Ex- 
cept for habitation, the Indians would still 
have the use of the area involved by the 
reservoir for fishing, hunting, and some 
types of agriculture. In this respect, the 
Seneca Nation has already granted rights in 
their lands, to Salamanca, N. Y., as a 
site for the city; to the Pennsylvania and 
Erie Railroad Cos. for rail lines; to public 
agencies for highways and roads; to pub- 
lic utilities for electric and telephone lines; 
to industries for pipelines; to private in- 
terests for farms and buildings, and to oil 
and gas interests for leaseholds. 

The Pi district, Corps of Engineers, 
has constructed 10 flood-control reservoirs. 
Four thousand five hundred people haye been 
displaced by these flood-control facilities; 
all received just compensation. 

The Corps of Engineers in doing its job 
has had several contacts with the Seneca Na- 
tion. It is our sincere desire to continue 
negotiations with the nation on an amicable 
basis to the end that a fair and equitable set- 
Uement of all problems may be attained. 


RECREATION 
Thave seen letters that stated that the re- 


& swamp filled with mud, sewage, industrial 
waste, vermin, and disease-breeding germs; 
land unfit for use by wildlife, fish, or human 

8s. The_irresponsibility of this state- 
ment should be apparent, and ample evidence 
to that effect is available to those interested 
by means of visitation to any or all of the 
existing 10 reservoirs. Over 3 million people 
availed themselves of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in recreational activities in those 10 
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fish were caught by sport fishermen last year 
in these 10 reservoirs. There are 26,772 acres 
of managed public hunting grounds and 2,585 
acres of managed refuge areas in these 10 
reservoirs. As to waterfowl, it is to be noted 
that as a consequence of work by game man- 
agement agencies of the various States in- 
volved for game management of the reservoir 
areas under license with this office, substan- 
tial strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of waterfowl nesting areas where none 
existed prior to the reservoir. 

These recreational benefits are not acci- 
dental; they were planned in cooperation 
with State and Federal agencies. The Corps 
of Engineers advocates reforestation, im- 
proved land use, and any other good conser- 
vation practices which benefit our economy 
and protect our natural resources. 

We are currently cooperating with Mr. 
Bacon, of the Allegheny National Forest in 
Pennsylvania, and with Mr. Batterson, of the 
Allegany State Park in New York State, and 
with the respective State highway officials to 
insure access for maximum participation by 
the public in the recreational activities to be 
created by the Allegheny Reservoir. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many of the statements that have appeared 
in publication pertaining to the Allegheny 
Reservoir reflect upon the integrity and pro- 
fessional competence of the sources of such 
information. 

I am sure that if you were in need of medi- 
cal advice you would consult with a physi- 
cian; if you were in need of legal assistance, 
you would consult with a lawyer. If your 
problem is engineering, then you should seek 
the advice of a professional engineer. 


Prior to the Flood Control Acts of June 22, 
1936, June 28, 1938, and August 18, 1941, 
which authorized the Allegheny Reservoir, 
the Corps of Engineers gave comprehensive 
consideration to all reasonable alternate 
means for achieving the desired objective— 
flood protection and associated water re- 
sources development for the upper Ohio River 
Basin—and concluded that the Allegheny 
Reservoir provided the best and most eco- 
nomically favorable means for controlling 
and utilizing the water résources of the upper 
Allegheny River. 

STATEMENT ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THE ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR PROJECT AND THE 

ALLEGANY INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Allegheny Reservoir project will affect 
a portion of the Allegany Indian Reservation 
of the Seneca Nation of Indians. Considera- 
tion has been given to the viewpoint of some 
persons that the project should not be prose- 
cuted because of the rights of the Seneca 
Nation under a treaty with the United States 
(treaty of November 11, 1794, 7 U. S. Statutes 
at Large 44), 

The Allegheny Reservoir project was 
authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 1936, 
1938, and 1941. It was authorized after stu- 
dies were made by the Corps of Engineers 
and were reviewed by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and after Con- 
gress gave due consideration to the matter. 

The 1936 Flood Control Act contained a 
declaration of the policy of Congress that 
destructive floods causing loss of life and 
property and obstruction of commerce con- 
stitute a menace to, national welfare and 
that improvements of waterways for flood 
control purposes are in the interest of the 
general welfare. The Allegheny Reservoir 
project is one of such improvements, and 
has been determined to be economically 
sound. The location of projects is neces- 
sarily based on physical conditions and en- 
gineering determinations. -—Based on many 
years of exhaustive studies, it has been de- 
termined that physical and economic factors 
make it impracticable to have this project 
in a location other than that selected. Vari- 
ous alternate plans including a system of 
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small dams and diversion schemes have been 
investigated and found to be entirely lack- 
ing in economic justification and ineffective 
in accomplishing the flood control and flow 
regulation purposes for which the Allegheny 
Reservoir is designed. : 

When the question of the treaty rights 
of the Seneca Nation is examined in the 
light of the Constitution and judicial and 
legislative precedent, it is evident that the 
above mentioned national policy can be 
satisfied consistently with good faith to the 
Indians. In fact, this has been the case in 
recent reservoir projects prosecuted in the 
western part of the country where tribal 
lands were involved. 

Congress in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers to regulate commerce has the 
authority to regulate navigation and to pro- 
vide flood protection and watershed develop- 
ment. If the United States has determined 
its need for certain land for a public use 
that is within its sovereign powers, it must 
have the right to appropriate that land, for 
otherwise an owner who refused to sell at 
all or only at an unreasonable price could 
subordinate the constitutional powers of 
Congress to his own will. Accordingly, the 
courts have held that lands, whether owned 
by private parties, States, municipalities, or 
Indians, can be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for public use within its dele- 
gated powers. In the appropriation of lands 
the United States is liable under the fifth 
amendment to make just compensation. 
Since the United States cannot be sued with- 
out its consent, the moral obligation of Con- 
gress is to assure that the courts are open 
for recovery of just compensation if agree- 
ment cannot be reached. 

Congress no longer makes treaties with In- 
dians (act of March 3, 1871). Coexistence 
of separate sovereignties within the same 
geographical boundaries is considered bas- 
ically untenable. Congress has long regu- 
lated Indian affairs by exercise of its legis- 
lative power. The effect of the 1794 treaty 
with the Seneca Nation is the recognition 
by the United States that the nation has 
a vested property right. But this property 
right, like property rights held by any other 
party, is as mentioned above, subject to the 
inherent right of the Government to appro- 
priate property for public use in the exer- 
cise of the powers granted Congress by the 
Constitution. 

The integration of Indians into our civil- 
ization has been and is the policy of Con- 
gress. The Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, 
declared all noncitizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States to 
be citizens. Prior to the act about two- 
thirds of the Indians of the United States 
had already acquired citizenship. The In- 
dians of New York are among the most ad- 
vanced in the country as evidenced by recent 
legislation and legislative history pertaining 
thereto. The legislation is Public Law 785, 
approved September 13, 1950, which con- 
ferred jurisdiction on the courts of the State 
of New York with respect to civil actions 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties, and Public Law 690, approved Au- 
gust 14, 1950, which authorized the Seneca 
Nation to lease lands within the Cattarau- 
gus, Allegany and Oil Springs Reservations 
(outside the limits of certain villages, where 
the Seneca Nation already had leasing power) 
and to collect and disburse moneys realized 
from leases. The legislative history for Pub- 
lic Law 785 (U. S. Code Congressional Serv- 
ice, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., 1950, vol. 2, pp. 
3731, 3732) states: “The Indians of New 
York have been classified by the Indian Bu- 
reau as among the most advanced in the 
Nation, and the Bureau has stated that they 
are in no further need ‘of governmental 
supervision or .control. * * * The enact- 
ment of this legislation into law would cer- 
tainly be in line with the established policy 
of the Public Lands Committee in its deal- 
ings with the Indians; i. e., this committee 
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is especially interested in passing legislation 
which will lead to the gradual assimilation 
of the Indian population into the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the gradual but final 
complete removal of governmental super- 
vision and control.” The legislative history 
for Public Law 690 (U. S. Code Congressional 
Service, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., 1950, vol. 2, 
pp. 2978, 2982) states: “It is the judgment 
of your committee that these Indians (i. e., 
members of the Seneca Nation) are compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs and to 
assume the responsibilities which will be 
placed upon them by the provisions of this 
bill, as proposed to be amended. The enact- 
ment of this bill will make it possible for 
the United States to withdraw from certain 
operations which it is now carrying on in 
respect to these New York Indians, and will 
enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs to close 
its Salamanca Agency.” 

It should be understood that this project 
does not mean the end of the Allegany In- 
dian Reservation. The effect of the project 
on the Indian reservation is indicated in the 
following table: 

Allegany Indian Reservation, Cattaraugus 
County, N» Y. 


This reservation may be generally de- 
scribed as a strip of land about 1.6 miles in 
width, bordering on each side of the Alle- 
gheny River, upstream from the New York- 
Pennsylvania State line for a distance of 
about 29 miles and containing 30,469 acres. 


Acres 

Total area of reservation._.....----- 30, 469 
Area below reservoir-full, elevation 

1008. As ccone dina , 014 
Area below maximum summer pool, 

elevation 1,328.....-.........-.-- 3, 667 
Area between elevations 1,365 and 

1300. cennederndudedhenanadinants 15,347 

Residual. S0UE .. ..cnnaneseocnsnetnees 21, 455 


1This area, being subject to intermittent 
flooding only, would be utilizable for crops, 
grazing, hunting, trapping, and access to 
water areas. No habitations or floatable 
structures would be permitted. 


The population of the Allegany Indian 
Reservation in 1950 was 1,131. The number 
of Seneca Indians in the portion of the In- 
dian reservation affected by the project has 
not yet been determined but is estimated 
from 250 to 500. 

In the prosecution of the project, high- 
ways which service the Indian reservation 
will be adjusted to furnish equivalent serv- 
ice, and cemeteries will be relocated in a 
suitable location in the vicinity not subject 
to flooding and to which convenient access 
would be afforded. The views of the Seneca 
Nation on the relocations of highways and 
cemeteries would, of course, be solicited, 
and earnest endeavor weuld be made to reach 
a mutually agreeable solution. 

This office considers feasible a plan where- 
by the Government would acquire only 
easements over the affected portion of the 
Indian reservation for flooding and clearing 
on account of the operation of the Allegheny 
Reservoir project. By acquisition of ease- 
ments only the reservation would remain 
intact and in Indian ownership, so that the 
nation would have for enjoyment not only 
the area of its reservation not affected by 
the project but also the affected area to the 
extent.compatible with the eperation of the 
project. Further, this project has a signifi- 
cant recreational potential worthy of con- 
sideration by the Seneca Nation. 

This office will make every effort to reach 
an agreement with the Seneca Nation which 
will provide just compensation for the in- 
terests in the portion of the Indian lands 
required for the Alleghehy Reservoir project. 
If agreement cannot be reached and acquisi- 
tion must be by other means, Just compen- 
sation will in any event be provided. 
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This office has gone to some detail in this 
statement in an effort to make clear that 
the rights of the Seneca Nation have been 
considered and that good faith will _be ob- 
served not only in the matter of just com- 
pensation but also in that thorough consid- 
eration has been and continues to be given 
to a plan which will, to the extent possible, 
make the Indian reservation and the reser- 
voir project compatible. 





The Retirement of Edgar A. Plummer, of 
Wilkes-Barre, After 50 Years in the 
Publishing Field 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsstory which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News of March 29, 1957, 
calling attention to the retirement of 
Edgar A. Plummer after a career spar- 
ning 50 years in the newspaper field in 
the capacity of printer: 

A veteran Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. 
printer today wrote “30-all” to a newspaper 
career extending over nearly half a century. 

“I am looking forward to my retirement 
with mixed emotion,” said Edgar A. Plum- 
mer as he completed his last shift in the 
Publishing Company room this 
afternoon. “It will be hard severing a lot of 
friendships, some of which began close to 
50 year ago. On the other hand I will be 
thankful for the leisure especially since my 
future is well provided for,” referring to~ 
Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. and Typo- 
graphical Union pensions and social-security 
benefits he will receive. 

Mr, Plummer, who resides at 350 North 
Main Street, prominent in church and Boy 
Scout activities, has been a composing room 
employee since an apprentice at 
the old Times-Leader plant in 1908. He be- 
came a printer 5 years later and then trans- 


where his duties lately were those of a proof- 
reader as well as linotype operator. - 
BORN IN ENGLAND 
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field director for 9 years and activities chair 
man of north district, Wyoming Valiey Cow: 
cil, for about 5 years. He is a vigi! member 
of the Order of the Arrow, a select scouting 
fraternity and is the recipient of one 7 
scouting’s highest awards, a Silver Beaye, 
for outstanding work in the field o; Boy 
Scout work. He is still a member of the 
committee of Calvary Troop. He has been 
active in the affairs of Calvary Episcopal 
Church where he is a member of the vest;, 
group and participated in the activitie; of 
various church organizations. all 
GOES OVERSEAS IN MAY 


Mr. Plummer is a member of loca! 137 Ins 
ternational Typographical Union, and the 49. 
Plus Club of Wilkes-Barre Publishing 
having been made a member of the |atie, 
organization in December 1951. 

“My garden will keep me busy in the 
spring and summer but I am a little at logs 
as to what to do in the winter,” he contfesseq 
“I will be willing to serve the Red Cross o; 
other agencies on a day-a-week basis and o; 
course hope to continue my interest in scout. 
ing,” he added. He expects to leave on his 
overseas jaunt on May 6 and return about the 
middle of July. He is eagerly looking for. 
ward to meeting up with his old scouting 
associate, Mr. Williams, who has been living 
in Wales for the past several years. A yisit 
to Paris, France, is also included in his 
itinerary. 

Mr. Plummer’s wife, now deceased, was the 
former Anna M. Hughes. He has 2 son; 
Badgar C., with the Arlington Hotel, Bingham. 
ton, N. Y., and William, with Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., who is to be married 
on’ April 20. A daughter, Elsie H. Plummer, 
who resides at home, is employed at Hote! 
Sterling. He has 2 granddaughters, Karen 
and Barbara Plummer, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Midstate District Needs Second Federal 
Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the judi- 
cial responsibility and the need for an 
additional United States district judge in 
the middle district of Tennessee were 
never greater than today. The regret- 
table incapacity of Federal Judge Wil- 
liam E. Mifier and the passing of the late 
Federal Judge Elmer D. Davies, Sr., ear- 
lier in the year, and the volume of urgent 
matters before the district court, empha- 
sizes the immediate need of congressional 
authorization for an additional judgeship 
in the middle district of Tennessee. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including in the Recorp the following 
timely editorial from the Nashville Ban- 
ner of April 1, 1957: 

Burpen Too Great ror OnNE—MupstTAte DIs- 
Trict NeEeps SECOND FEDERAL JUDGE 

The absolute need of a second permanent 
Federal judge for the middle district of Te0- 
nessee has been evident now for a long time. 
The unfortunate illness of Judge William E 
Miller underscores that matter today. Vit! 
business is before the court; and orderly pro 
vision for this heavy judicial assignment 
the immediate responsibility of Congress. 

The United States Judicial Conference 4¢- 
ciding against this step of relief was far off 
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pase. It was a glaring discrimination which 

-an extra judge each for east 
Tennessee and west Tennessee, but none for 
the midstate district. 

It long has been obvious that the judicial 
purden of @ great Federal district is more 
than one man can bear alorfe. Middle Ten- 
nessee well remembers that it contributed to 
the heart condition befalling the late Judge 
glmer Davies long before the step of needed 
relief was taken, finally, in the appointment 
of Judge Miller to-share that load. How 
many times must such occur before the facts 
of the case, and for justice to all concerned, 

ter on official minds? 

With Judge Davies’ death the whole bur- 
den again passed into a single pair of hands— 
judge Miller’s, Isn’t it time to act as reason 
decrees? 

The decision is up to Congress, vested with 
powe-s to create these tribunals as circum- 
stances warrant. The Judicial Conference is 
advisory only—and as the middle Tennessee 
delegation repeatedly has emphasized, cir- 

ces do warrant this decision now. 

Constituents look to the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide adequately for the judicial 
pusiness increasingly before it. 

Judge Miller’s illness occasions deep regret. 

It does demonstrate again, beyond argu- 
ment, the validity of middle Tennessee’s ap- 
peal for facilities to keep the judicial proc- 
esses in operation whatever emergencies 
might ensue, 

Let Congress look immediately to this mat- 
ter of imperative need. 





United States Shortchanges Los Angeles 
in Smog Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the second 
in a series of articles by Mr. Magner 
White which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Examiner of April 1, 1957. The article 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SHORTCHANGES LOS ANGELES 
In SMOG PIGHT 


(By Magner White) 

To smog-wise Los Angeles County citizens 
it may seem that many Federal smog proj- 
ects, which will cost $4,100,000 in 1957-58 
if the budget stands, either duplicate or 
overlap research already done here. 

Others of these projects may seem unim- 


The United States Public Health Service 
as soniye $0. eupert to Go this small-sni- 


the California Health Depart- 


; 
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Congressmen, and experts in private industry 
feel should be done now. 

And they want it done without waiting for 
the outcome of long-range medical research, 
however valuable that undoubtedly will 
prove to be. 

In other words, there seems to be a waiting 
for results of some of this medical research, 
financed by the Federal smog program. 

Well, if any further indictment of smog is 
needed to emphasize the need for fast devel- 
opments in smog controls, we’ve had it right 
here in Los Angeles, from a scientist whose 
smog research is one of these Federal 
projects. 

On March 11, Dr. Paul Kotin, University of 
Southern California pathologist, told a Yale 
Medical School group that smog can cause 
2% times as many lung cancers in mice 
breathing polluted air as compared with other 
mice living in washed air in a laboratory. 

This is of mice; how about of men? 

Dr. Kotin said highly complex mixtures of 
irritants in the atmosphere produced lung 
cancers in experimental animals, but that by 
and large it is unlikely any single agent pro- 
duces lung cancer in men. 


SIGNIFICANT 


But then he added this—and after you 
read it you will understand why our Cali- 
fornia Congressmen and Griswold are insist- 
ing the Federal Government also do some- 
thing to rush control of smog. Dr. Kotin 
said: : 

“Thus we feel that our laboratory experi- 
mental data is applicable to man to a re- 
maskable degree. When laboratory findings 
parallel human epidemic figures, greater sig- 
nificance can be given to both. Medical his- 
tory is filled with examples in which labora- 
tory findings have proved ultimately to havé 
their counterpart in human experience. 

“There have been few exceptions.” 

In one study, results of 100 human autop- 
sies bore out the effects of smog on human 
lungs. - 

Besides medical research, the Federal pro- 
gram includes work by other agencies than 
the Public Health Service. These are the 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Standards, 
Weather Bureau, Library of Congress, and 
Department of Agriculture. 

They have an allocation of $502,000 for 
their research. 

The Bureau of Mines’ list includes—and 
these will sound familiar to you southern 
Californians: 

“Incineration of combustible wastes.” 

“Automobile exhausts evaluation.” 

(You know, of course, that studies here 
have caused the banning as of next October 
1 of 1,500,000 single-chamber backyard in- 
cinerators—we know they’re smogmakers, so 
why any more research?—and that the APCD 
and the Detroit automotive industry have 
been evaluating motor vehicle exhausts for 
2 years.) 

The Bureau of Standards has: 

“Study of reactions among atmospheric 
pollutants.” 

“Rapid field methods of sampling and 
analysis for determination of individual sub- 
stances * * *.” 

The Weather Bureau has meteorological 
studies of dispersal of community air pollu- 
tion.” 

A nationwide air-sampling program is 
underway, with sampling stations in every 
State in the Union, and including nearly all 
major cities. 

Besides the practical values, one purpose 
of this survey was said to be to educate the 
people to the need for research on air pollu- 
tion, as well as to ascertain the variety of air 
pollutions in the United States, and to check 
on radioactivity. ! 

The Library of Congress is keeping up lists 
of things being done in smog research—ab- 
stracts of technical papers, and so on. It 
mails out 3- by 5-inch cards with sum- 
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maries of these papers, and this is solemnly 
listed as a smog project. 

Many of these papers are by staff men 
of the air pollution control district. 

The Department of Agriculture, among 
others things, is working on studies “re- 
lated to use of plants as air pollution indi- 
cators”—and this has proved a _ useful 
project; plants don’t lie when they show 
effects of smog. 


PROJECTS’ ORIGIN 


How are the Federal smog medical re- 
search projects originated? 

If you are qualified, you can apply for a 
research grant. 

Dr. Kotin, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and James Quinnigan, Jr., got $20,579 
in 1956, are scheduled for $16,184 this year, 
and $14,950 next year for their studies on 
effect of air pollutants on living virus-free 
tissue as compared with infected tissue. 

At the University of California, Berkeley, 
Dr. Fred A. Bryan and Charles M. Carpenter 
got $30,000 in 1956, and $25,000 this year to 
study whether exposure to smog causes the 
lungs to become more susceptible to infec- 
tions. 

Dr. Hurley Motley, University of Southern 
California, was granted $36,784 in 1956, $20,- 
470 in 1957, and $20,497 for next year. 

These are typical of 58 community air 
pollution grant research projects cver the 
United States, totaling $530,000 of the cur- 
rent $2,740,000 Federal smog program. 


OBJECTIVE 


Eleven grants, totaling $170,613, are in 
California. 

Contrast this $170,613 for long-range re- 
search with the sum of only $37,000 allocated 
by the Federal Government toward our most 
immediate and pressing problem—which is 
trying to stop as fast as possible the smog at 
its sources. 

The Government’s objective, it is said, is 
to promote the highest quality of research 
without interference. 

What happens when a project is com- 
pleted? 

The results are formally reported to the 
National Health Institutes, and the research- 
ers publish their findings in scientific jour- 
nals or report them in speeches before scien- 
tific groups. : 

You hear about them usually when a re- 
searcher makes one of these speeches and 
the newspapers report it. 

Smog officials do not quarrel with this 
medical research. 

But they do say they want more aid in 
finding controls for smog. With these, they 
say, it might be possible to shut off the ef- 
fects of smog on humans which makes so 
much medical research necessary. 

That’s why they want $1 million out of the 
Federal smog budget proposed for next year, 
for application to the job of stopping smog 
right here in Los Angeles County. 

Next article: Where the Federal Govern- 
ment Can Help on the Southern California 
Smog Problem—What Local Smog Officials 
Are Asking of Congress. 





Hammarskjold’s Frustrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the.following interesting and 
interpretative article written by Con- 
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stantine Brown and appearing in the 
Washington Star of April 1, 1957: 
HAMMARSKJOLD’S FRUSTRATIONS—U. N. LEADER 

Dipn’rt Svuccesp In CnHina, Nor Has HE 

TRIUMPHED OVER NASSER 

Two major tremors—the rebellion of the 
Hungarian people and the Suez Canal affair— 
which could have brought the Communist 
world and its camp followers into a hopeless 
situation vis-a-vis the free world—have been 
settled in favor of the Reds. 

The terror which the U. S. 8. R. inflicted 
on the Hungarians last fall aroused the indig- 
nation of people around the world. There 
was a clamor for action against the Red 
legions which used tanks and artillery 
against men, women, and children who 
wanted to lead a free life. 

In keeping with the free world’s new diplo- 
matic concept, the matter was handed over 
to the United Nations—that supreme inter- 
national tribunal which we now consider the 
only arbiter of the wrongs of its members. 
But after a number of meaningless resolu- 
tions, which had no more effect than a flea 
biting an elephant, the U. N. did nothing. 

The U. N.’s investigative mission, sent to 


Vienna long after the shooting had ended’ 


in the streets of Budapest, closed shop last 
week. It will present a report on its findings 
in due course of time, The report will be 
carefully filed away. 

In the meantime the Kadar puppet govern- 
ment has been given the Soviet accolade at 
much-publicized receptions and festivities in 
Moscow and Leningrad. Small nations were 
strongly warned at the same time by the men 
in the Kremlin not to try anything which 
might offend the goals of Communist im- 
perialism lest they suffer the same fate as 
the Hungarians. 

The same weak United Nations was given 
the responsibility of settling the conflict be- 
tween the Soviet and Indian dominated 
Egypt and the western powers. The inva- 
sion of Egypt by the British-French-Israeli 
forces had already been settled by the strong 
hand of the United States. . 

The job entrusted to Dag Hammarskjold, 
the Secretary General of the U. N., was to es- 
tablish a just settlement, in keeping with 
international law, of the Suez Canal dispute 
which originated last June when President 
Nasser arbitrarily took over the Suez Canal 
Co. and decided that he alone will collect 
the tolls. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is an unlucky nego- 
tiator. When the principal U, N. official was 
entrusted by Washington with the mission 
of freeing the American soldiers officially 
known to be in Chinese Communist jails he 
went to Peiping where he was lavishly wined 
and dined. But he returned empty handed. 

Qn his return from Peiping, he told our 
Government the prisoners would be liberated 
if America withdrew its opposition to admis- 
sion of Communist China into the U.N. But 
Washington refused to pay ransom for the 
captives. They are still languishing in jail 
almost forgotten by those who sent them to 
fight in Korea under the flags of the United 
States and the U.N. 

In his handling of the Egyptian situation. 
Mr. Hammarskjold was able to get positive 
results—more positive for the Egyptian dic- 
tator than for the free nations. In fact 
the few responsible diplomats who happened 
to be in possession of all the terms—those 
given to the public and those still kept under 
wraps—say that the settlement negotiated 
by the international diplomat means a com- 
plete victory for the Egyptian dictator. 

All the fair proposals and suggestions, in- 
cluding the users’ association, made by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles last summer when 
he intervened in London, backed by the full 
power of the United States, have been dis- 
carded in the Hammarskjold-Nasser agree- 
ment. 
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ized, that individual initiative m b 


The Egyptian dictator’s gentlemen's agree- 
ment for a standstill in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and in the Gaza strip means little. So long 
as Israel has a military strength superior 
to that of the modern Pharaoh that stand- 
stil will continue. 

Impartial American and western observers 
who believe that the West will swallow the 
settlement as it has swallowed so many other 
humiliations in the past at the hands of 
the Communists and neutralists are an un- 
happy lot about the results of the inter- 
vention by the U. N.’s top official, They are 
convinced that it is not Nasser who is emerg- 
ing as the victor in the eyes of the Afro- 
Asian leaders but the Nehru-Krishna Menon 
team, 

These observers note that Krishna Menon 
was closeted with Nasser for 6 hours the 
day before Mr. Hammarskjold arrived in 
Cairo. They say that judging from previous 
statement by Mr. Nehru’s troubleshooter, 
the settlement reached in Cairo represents 
exactly the views of Mr. Menon. 

What many observers in Washington re- 
gard as another U.N. surrender to the Com- 
munist objectives will work in favor of the 
Indian leaders at the free world’s expense. 





Modern Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., of Satur- 
day, March 30, 1957, entitled “Modern 
Republicanism”: 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


The term “modern Republicanism” is prob- 
ably new; but the place it has carved out 
for itself in modern politics is anything but 
new. And so the term “modern Republican- 
ism” is a misnomer, on two counts. It is 
not modern, and it cannot, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be regarded as Repub- 
licanism. 

Modern Republicanism dates back to the 
New Deal, when opportunists and profes- 
sional politicians in the Republican Party 
saw the way to get elected was to adopt the 
tactics of the internationalists and the give- 
away artists; the It dates back 
to the shameful period in our history when 
the intellectuals in the New and Fair Deal 
looked down their noses at anyone so old 
hat and crass that he dared champion the 
cause of the United States of America first, 
last, and always. 

Modern Republicanism dates back to the 
day when party stalwarts in the Republican 
Party were, one by one, taken to the moun- 
tain top of political expediency; away from 
their sphere of influence, and stuck away 
in nice, fat, Federal jobs, for a lifetime. 
that indefinable 
something which countenances the practice 
of the Truman administration to heap bil- 
lions of dollars on foreign lands while we 
do nothing—that is visible to the naked eye— 
toward American citizens out of the 
clutches of Communist briganc: in Asian 
concentration camps. - 

Modern Republicanism continues the head- 
long lunge a again crashing through 


-our national debt ceiling. It nurtures and 


coddles the idea that success must be penal- 


-team. U 


‘i 9 


ye 


stified; that bureaucrats and their direc;;, 
must chart our course. 

It contemplates now to add another 40 99 
persons to the Federal payroll; to create s;)) 
more alphabetical agencies; bureaus, an, 
bureaucrats, torstill further increase our tax 
burden instead of easing it; to still furth 
defiate the value of the American dollar 

Modern Republicanism continues the prac. 
tice inaugurated under the New Deal, per- 
petuated and accelerated under Harry Tru- 
man, of sending striped-pantsed diplomat; 
flitting hither and yon to the four corner; 
of the earth, while our forgotten men rot jy 
Communist prison camps. 

Analysis of the aims, principles, and | 
poses of our two major political partie es 
points, unmistakably, that neither is Repup. 
lican or Democrat; that both are committed 
and headed, irrevocably and unalterably to 
achieving the welfare state. And the saq 
part of it is that neither party appears to 
have a substantial candidate’ who has not 
been saturated to a greater or lesser degree 
with the doctrine that has plunged us into 
debt, jeopardized our security, alienated our 
friends, and burdened us with taxes. 

The picture looks dark, but there is hope 
It lies in the 22 million men who have worn 
the uniform of our country in the past futile 
wars. They, and the members of their fam- 
ilies who know the sacrifices, the heartbreaks, 
the suffering incident to war could, were 
they to unite, provide the leadership that 
will restore and rejuvenate the spirit of true 
Americanism. 





Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of Kingston, 
Pa., Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 29, 1957, com- 
menting on the new honor bestowed 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of 
Kingston, Pa.;:~ 

New Honor For Levys 

Many distinctions have been conferred on 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Levy, of Kingston, dur- 
ing the past quarter century, but none per- 
haps more gratifying than the one to be ac- 
corded them tonight when the chapel of 
Temple Israel will be dedicated to them. 
This is indeed a signal honor as well 4 
recognition of their service. 

Mr. Levy, who has received awards from 
many organizations, is a past presideit and 
vice president of Temple Israel as well 4s 
one of the most active members of the Jew- 
ish community, having headed various cam- 
paigns and humanitarian movements. 

Mrs. Levy, in addition to sharing her hus- 
band’s interests, has carved out an impres- 
sive record of service on her own initiative. 
She has been identified with the Sisterhood 
of Temple Israel, Hadassah, “Jewish Com- 
munity Center, and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, to mention a few of her activities. In 
1955, Hadassah proclaimed her its “Woman 
of the Year.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Levy constitute an unusual 
bly, the reason they have 
received so much from life is that they pu’ 
so much into it. 
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The Tariff Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
oa 7 
HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 
OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ing concern is being expressed in many 
quarters over the President's treatment 
of the Tariff Commission. In recent 
months the President has turned down 
every recommendation forwarded to him 
py the Commission. Among these were 
unanimous recommendations. 

The Tariff Commission is a bipartisan 
pody composed of three members from 
each party. The President himself has 
appointed 5 of the 6 members. It seems 
odd, to say. the least, that he should 
exhibit so little confidence in an agency 
of Congress whose members are selected 
for their competence in the field of tariffs 
and trade. All members were confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The accompanying statement offers an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
Tariff Commission is being disregarded 
in its field of expert knowledge. Only 
the past weekend the President admin- 
istered three rebuffs to the Commission. 
This is a new record. 

I suggest that the Congress look into 
this situation especially in view of the 
forthcoming request of the President 
that Congress approve United States 
membership in the Organization for 





mission may be revealing what would 
happen under the OTC. It is far from 
reassuring. 
PRESIDENT HUMBLES TARIFF COMMISSION 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor, on Import-Export 
Policy) 
The President has again overruled the 
this time in two separate 


sympathy with the problems of the 
lone manufacturer left in the field 
Who is hard pressed by imports. 
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Again the President siaps the Tariff Com- 
mission in the face, saying he is not per- 
suaded the case satisfies the statutory test. 
Then he introduced considerations extra- 
neous to the law by speculating that an in- 
crease in the tariff, as recommended by the 
Commission, would raise the cost of music 
instruction for young people throughout the 
country. 

Obviously the President has lost track of 
the distinction between policy determination, 
a congressional function in escape clause 
cases, and administrative discretion. In 
these cases the President acts solely on dele- 
gated authority. This fact could never be 
concluded from a reading of his letters to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. He has set himself up as the over- 
lord, not as a delegate, in carrying out State 
Department as distinguished from congres- 
sional policy. 

In the third case, namely, safety pins, the 
President sent the case back to the Tariff 
Commission for further data. This action 
again refiects a lack of confidence in the 
Commission. Yet these are the same Com- 
missioners of whom the President appointed 
five and who were duly confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The whole executive attitude in these 
cases as in numerous others reflects a de- 
termination to push Congress and its agency, 
the Tariff Commission, aside and to bring 
the regulation of our foreign commerce un- 
der the firm control of the executive. 

In a nutshell it represents the vesting of 
veto powers in the hands of the State De- 
partment over questions of the domestic 
economy. 

The President has 60 days in which to ac- 
cept or reject the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. During the first 30 days of this 
period comments of foreign governments are 
received. Obviously the voices from these 
sources easily carry the day at the White 
House. 

In this roundabout way foreign govern- 
ments are in effect rewriting our admin- 
istrative tariff laws. The President follows 
up by tweaking the nose of Congress. This 
cannot go on much longer. 





Gripes About Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include an editorial 
by Verl Manwarren, a student in the 
Sterling High School and sports editor 
of the Sterling High School Sun Dial, on 
the subject of taxes. This editorial ap- 
peared in the Hutchinson Herald dated 
March 29, 1957: 

“Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! It seems like 
that’s where all of my money goes.” Are you 
one of those people, too? How many people 
gripe about taxes every day. 

Yet, just what would happen if we didn’t 
have taxes? For example, if we had no taxes 
there would-be no schools, ro teachers if 
we did have schools, no roads, no repairs for 
them if we did have roads, no post offices or 
public buildings, no Government officials, no 

t, nor even any Government. If we 
lose all or any of these things we lose all of 
the advantages of democracy in the land. 
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Taxes build the schools and pay the teach- 
ers’ salaries. Therefore, if there were no 
taxes only the rich people would have an edu- 
cation. The poor would have absolutely no 
chance for an education. 

Taxes build the roads that we drive on 
and keep them in repair. These same taxes 
put our Congress in office, provide for the 
President and his Cabinet and all of the 
other Government officials. 

Taxes have just built a new postoffice for 
us here in Sterling, and many other public 
buildings are built in other places by taxes. 

Of course no one likes to pay taxes, but 
when you do pay them, instead of griping 
just remember these things—schools, post 
offices, public officials, and the total of all 
democracy are provided by these taxes. 





Ill-Advised Budget Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a letter from the 
Sacramento, Calif., office of the National 
Postal Transport Association which is 
illustrative of the lack of wisdom in 
approaching the problem of Government 
economy. 

Many Members of Congress have been 
voting for wholesale cuts in Government 
services under the cloak of fear of infla- 
tion. It is argued that private spending 
is preferable to Government spending 
because it leads to greater productivity. 
But it is evident that certain types of 
Government spending, such as for needed 
services in health, education, and pestal 
services also increase production, per- 
haps even in greater measure. I want 
to emphasize that there are many ways 
to combat inflation—a cut in Govern- 
ment spending is only one approach and 
often not the wisest one. 

When a cut in Government spending is 
effected at the expense of already under- 
paid employees and reduces postal serv- 
ice to individuals and businesses alike, 
then it is time that we consider specific 
needs rather than fall prey to the gen- 
eral slogan of “cut Government spend- 
ing and stop inflation.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that some 
of these ill-advised cuts will be restored 
by the House so that services can be kept 
up, particularly in the Par West where 
our economy is expanding rapidly and. 
therefore, where there are increasing 
needs for Government services in many 
fields. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 





' include a part of the letter from the west- 


ern division of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association: 
NATIONAL PosTaL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 25, 1957. 
Hon, JaAMEs ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, RoosvetT: With reference to the 
current action of the Congress relative to the 
proposed budget of the United States for the 
next fiscal year and the steps now being 
taken to reduce the amount as submitted by 
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the President, my attention has been drawn 
to the action taken by the House in reduc- 
ing the requested amounts for postal apera- 
tions by 29 millions and for postal trans- 
portation allocations by over 9 millions. 

Last week employees of the postal trans- 
portation service in the San Francisco area 
were recipients of policy orders which appear 
to have a direct relation to the above men- 
tioned action. A copy of the order is en- 
closed, and I have no doubt that similar ac- 
tion likewise will have been taken in other 
areas. 

Certainly economy is indeed a virtue and 
when waste is being eliminated it should be 
commended. However, when that economy 
is effected only at the expense of junior em- 
ployees who are already underpaid, and fur- 
ther by rendering a poorer service to the 
postal patrons, then I question. whether it is 
an economy that should be practiced. Per- 
haps, therefore, it would be proper to briefly 
analyze the steps which this order proposes 
will be taken. 

First: Vacancies will not be filled by ap- 
pointment but will be covered by substitutes. 

_ Qur apprentice employees who are classified 
as substitutes have a starting salary rate of 
$3,880 per annum, payable only for service 
actually performed. They may progress by 
annual steps to step 4 at $4,630 per annum. 
In addition, they do not receive the benefit of 
time and one-half for overtime work (that in 
excess of an average of 40 hours per week) as 
do regular employees. Hence, this order will 
restrict these men from receiving promotions 
to the higher steps and from receiving the 
benefit of the overtime law, although they 
will be performing service on a regular 
exactly as other clerks who have previously 
been accorded appointment to similar posi- 
tions. 

Second, helper assignments will be blanked 
whenever possible, principally on week ends 
and holidays. This means that when a 
regular clerk in a helper assignment. re- 
quests a trip off duty his assignment will 
not be filled by the assignment of a sub- 
stitute, especially on week ends and holi- 
days. It is true that on certain days of the 
week the work load in our mobile units 
(RPO’s and HPO’s) is somewhat lighter 
than on other days. However, this is gen- 
erally offset by the fact that in the organi- 
zation of the line, the help on those days is 
either reduced or the hours of advance work 
are curtailed. The net result of this proposal 
will be that the remaining members of the 
crew must struggle to absorb the distribu- 
tion which would have beem performed by 
the clerk dropping out. Inasmuch as the 
normal work duties have been quite care- 
fully allocated to the various regular mem- 
bers of the crew and hours of duty have been 
set accordingly, this cannot but result in 
a physical hardship on the remaining mem- 
bers of the crew on many occasions. 

The third paragraph indicates that it is 
expected that it will be impossible to per- 
form all customary distribution on such oc- 
casions and hence the supervisor will have to 
designate certain distribution to be elimi- 
nated when necessary on such trips. This 
can only have the effect of delay to some 
mail. 

I would make it clear that I feel the office 
of the District Transportation Manager has 
no alternative to adopting this practice. 
When his working budget is reduced he has 
to cut expenses somewhere, reg.rdless of 
what it does to the employees and the mails 
involved. May I further add that employees 
should be willing to practice economies and 
I am sure the majority will be agreeable to 
doing so wherever it can be properly done. 

As to the solution, my opinion is that 
nothing less than the amount requested in 
the budget as submitted should be -consid- 
ered. As first a clerk for 29 years, and for 
the last 15 years a supervisor, I have 
watched the budget requests for operation of 
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the postal transportation service and I have 
invariably found the asking to be very mod- 
erate. In fact, if satisfactory service is to be 
rendered the patrons, the asking 
should frequently have been larger. My per- 
sonal observation the present 
budget is that it makes little provision for 
improved service; and especially in these 
Western States where our population and 
general economy is increasing so rapidly, the 
budget allows for no possibilities for in- 
creased service to care for the natural in- 
creasing needs. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
Haroip G. McKE Lu Ips, 
Vice Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





High Excise Taxes May Become a Habit 
That’s Hard To Break . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “High Excise Taxes May Become 
a Habit That’s Hard To Break,” which 
appeared in the March 30, 1957, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 

Hicu Excise Taxes May BecomMeE A HABIT 

Tuat’s Harp To Break 





day, are renewed for 15 months, just in the 
nick of time. A promise made more than 
4 years ago is once again deferred. Every-‘ 
body in Washington, including the tax cut- 
ters and the budget eee See ae 
hands—but voting to defer. 

They agonise and protest even as they vote. 


as they make w 
dent’s $72 billion budget. They promise that 
it will never happen again, though they said 
the same thing in 1954. 
What we are afraid of is that it will not 
the 


There is always the claim of emergency. 
Tt was like that in the early days of the 
Nation. Alexander Hamilton was strong for 
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the excise tax and the first one was dateq 


1791. It was levied on whisky and gave rice 
to an armed rebellion. It also brought ex. 
tinction to the Federalist Party and helpeq 
along the rise of Jefferson and his genera) 
ideas. 

It came back in a genuine emergency, the 
War of 1812. Then popular feeling stoppeq 
it in 1817 and it didn’t show up again unti) 
the Civil War with its great costs. It waxeq 
and waned since then, rates rising and fa))- 
ing as needs or interests demanded, items 
going on the list and coming off. 

Restive under even the low income taxes 
of those days, supporters of Harding anq 
Coolidge pressed for a general Federal sales 
tax. Herbert Hoover in 1932 was strong for 
@ 2.25 percent manufacturer's sales tax, 
which was a way of generalizing the selec- 
tive excise taxes. 

The present rates, born of the Korean 
emergency, went up sharply in 1951. Con- 
gress put into the law a commitment to 
bring back the major items—liquor, tobacco, 
transportation, luxuries—on April 1, 1954. 
But to do this now would mean a reduc- 
tion of $3.7 billion a year for the Treasury. 
And as budgets had grown progressively 
larger, the reduction was put off, the high 
rates were extended, year after year. This 
came always in the fading hours of March, 
always with a plea of haste and emergency 
to explain why public hearings (and their 
pressures) were not feasible. 

A FEW CONCESSIONS IN 1954 

To be sure, there were a few concessions 
in 1954. The Government takes only 10 
percent of a mink coat’s sale price now, 
where the rate had been 20 percent. The 
same readjustment was made on jewelry, 
toilet articles, and certain clothing. Other 
rates stay high. 

You pay the tax on an odd assortment 
and in a discriminatory selection of goods 
and services. You pay on ballpoint pens 
(or the manufacturers does), on club dues, 
dog-race admissions, refrigerators, and elec- 
tric-light bulbs, just to name a few taxable 
items. You pay on pinball machines and 
playing cards. 

Liquor and tobacco still bring almost half 
of the total of some $9.5 billion which the 
excises total every year. Uncle Sam gets 
more from every package of cigarettes than 
does the farmer who grows the tobacco. 
Liquor and tobacco, plus transportation, 
bring in 81 percent of total excise receipts. 
All this is not intended as an argument 
against proper taxes. It is, however, 2 re- 
flection of worry lest the Federal Govern- 
ment’s clinging to excise taxes as an insti- 
tution, the practically automatic renewal! of 
the higher rates year after year, foretell a 
captivation with the old idea of a general 
Federal sales tax or manufacturers’ tax and 
thus a further cramping of the area which 
State and local services must look to. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the Steg- 
maier Brewing Co., of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
of March 31, 1957, commenting on the 
100th anniversary of the Stegmaicr 
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Brewing Co. and its growth and progress 
over the past century: 

SrecMater’s Makks Irs 100TH YEAR 

+ 100 years age Charles Stegmaier, then 
il 35 but known as a brilliant brewmaster 
since he was 25, founded the Stegmaier Brew- 

Co. 

*. had a working force of 5 men and 
delivered his product personally, 1 barrel 


at a time, in am express wagon drawn by a 


goat. 
That was, of course, in 1857. 


Now, in 1957, and just when Wyoming 
Valley needs it so badly, the modern, inter- 
nationally known Stegmaier Brewing Co. em- 
ploys 500. 

And, always a user of our anthracite, the 
firm that once used 10 tons a month now 
purns 200 tons a week. 

No higher praise could be earned by any 
firm—or its product—in these days of fierce 
competition than by its ability merely to 
last 100 years. 

Stegmaier’s not only has done this but has 
been able also to show steady, continuous, 
and healthy growth. 

We trust the second 100 years will be as 


good. 





The Terrific Cost of Accidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Terriffic Cost of Accidents,” 
which appeared in the March 29, 1957, 
issue of the Breckinridge County Herald- 
News, of Irvington, Ky.: 

Tue TERRIFIC Cost OF ACCIDENTS 


It is most depressing to read that the 
dollar cost of accidents in this country is 
rising. One reliable estimate puts last year’s 
tota: cost at the staggering figure of $10 
billion. 

This total includes damages, benefit pay- 
ments, loss of pay, loss of production, doctor 
and hospital bills, with perhaps half of the 
total being chargable to highway mishaps. 
With the heavy travel season just now getting 
underway for 1957, there are those who are 
ream of what this year’s accident toll will 
While some safety officials pin their hopes 
for reducing the motor-vehicle toll to the 
new national highway building ogram, 
others fear that the increase in the driver 
population and the number of motor ve- 
hicles on the highways will cause the acci- 
dent figures to climb even higher. 

Motor-vehicle fatalities in 1956 brought 
& record 45,000 life-insurance death claims, 
with payments amounting to approximately 
$97 million. This was 3,000 more claims and 
$7 million more in benefits than was paid 
in the preceding year. 

But, however high the economic and 
human loss from injuries: and death from 
motor-vehicle accidents, the loss from other 
types of accidents has also risen. On-the- 
job accidents cost industry and workers 
about $3,500,000,000 last year, according to 
figures released by the Institute for Safer 
Living of the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Comany of Boston. Off-the-job ac- 
cidents cost much more—nearly $7,500,000,- 
soe with highway accidents being included 
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Increased leisure time and higher incomes 
enable more people to travel these days—all 
too often into danger. The fact that so 
many workers seem to sustain more acci- 
dents causing time and production loss while 
away from their jobs than while at work has- 
caused a number of companies to set up saf- 
ety clauses, urging precautions at recrea- 
tion, around the home, and on the road. 

It is both interesting, and alarming, to 
note how the institute’s estimate of $10 
billion accident cost, which is termed “a 
total economic loss,” compares with the out- 
look for Federal and State highway construc- 
tion this year, which is expected to cost tax- 
payers $11 billion, but not a “total” cost. 





Compulsory Inspection of Poultry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House of Representatives 
feel that aemandatory poultry inspection 
law will not adequately protect con- 
sumers and poultry workers unless it 
provides for some form of mandatory 
ante mortem or before-slaughter inspec- 
tion. 

We do not seek a bird-by-bird ante 
mortem inspection. In fact, we believe 
the manner, method and form of such an 
inspection be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. All we de- 
sire is that the ante mortem inspection 
be made mandatory to assure that the 
Secretary will put some form of it into 
effect. 

I would suggest an observation of each 
flock, coop, or batch at the processing 
plant before slaughter to take out the 
suspect birds. The inspector can look 
at these suspects more closely at a later 
opportune time. But, as I have said, the 
manner of carrying out ante mortem 
inspection should be left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Ante mortem inspection will safeguard 
the consumer against eating poultry 
which suffers from a number of diseases, 
especially respiratory ones. These dis- 
eases are difficult to detect after slaugh- 
ter. And it/will cut down the human 
toll among poultry workers by minimiz- 
ing industrial hazards which have given 
the poultry-processing industry the third 
highest industrial illmess rate among 


‘American manufacturing industries. 


We were gratified when every single 
one of the public health witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Poultry and Egg Sub- 


committee of the Agriculture Committee . 


recently testified in favor of mandatory 
ante mortem inspection. This included 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the veteri- 
narian in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture’s voluntary poultry-inspec- 
tion program. 

The latter witness, Dr. Roy E. Willie, 
chief of the inspection branch, Poultry 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture, testified after 
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some public health groups twitted the 
Department at Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings for not bringing its tech- 
nical personnel’ before the committee. 
The public health witnesses said the 
technical staff, the men who knew from 
experience what was necessary for public 
protection, would testify differently than 
the political appointees. And so it was. 

Probably the best account of these de- 
velopments is contained in the leading 
trade paper of the poultry industry, the 
Poultryman. I believe Dr. Willie’s testi- 
mony should leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that mandatory ante mortem in- 
spection is absolutely essential for an ef- 
fective and meaningful poultry-inspec- 
tion program. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of today’s RecorpD the news 
story from the Poultryman of Friday, 
March 15, 1957: 

ANTE MORTEM INSPECTION IssUE GETs SpPoT- 

LIGHT AT HEARING IN HOUSE; ENFORCEMENT 

Is SIFTED 


WASHINGTON.—Dr. Roy E. Willie, Chief of 
United, States Agriculture Department's 
voluntary poultry inspection program, under 
questioning became a star witness for a 
tighter law than his boss wants on compul- 
sory poultry inspection. 

It happened Iast week at hearings before 
the poultry and egg subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Assistant Secretary Earl Butz had just 
testified that USDA wants a law which will 
permit, but not require, the Department to 
make ante mortem inspection. Butz opposed 
demands of public health, labor, and some 
consumer groups that the law make some 
kind of ante mortem examination mandatory, 
permitting the Secretary to define it. 

Pressed on this controversial point by Rep- 
resentative JoHN C. Watts, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, subcommittee chairman, Dr. 
Willie testified: 

“I should say that under a mandatory pro- 
gram we should perform some kind of ante 
mortem inspection on all birds brought into 
the plant.” 

For an effective program, said the inspec- 
tion chieftain, it’s necessary to know about 
poultry’s health condition before slaughter. 

Dr. Willie emphasized that he was not 
recommending a live bird-by-bird inspection 
(nor would any pending bill require this). 

The law should not spell out the extent, 
type, or method of ante mortem inspection, 
he said, but should permit the Secretary to 
decide these details. (The Department has 
plans for a research project in cooperation 
with veterinary schools and poultry depart- 
ments in several States, to determine such 
questions.) 

Under questioning, Dr. Willie said live 
inspection at the farm probably would yield 
the greatest advantage, but insisted an ante 
mortem check at the plant would be effective. 
He cautioned that the procedure must take 
into account operating conditions at the 
plant. 

Labor and public health spokesmen—who 
had chided USDA for the fact that no USDA 
veterinarian had testified at the earlier 
Senate hearings—seized Dr. Willie’s endorse- 
ment of ante mortem inspection for all birds 
as ammunition for their arsenal. 


INDUSTRY WITNESSES SPEAK 


Industry witnesses though, got in the next 
blow. They chose a direct frontal attack. In 
large numbers, they pressed for less stringent 
inspection provisions than USDA endorses. 

Give us, several industry spokesmen urged 
Congress, a bill which will not tie the Secre- 
tary’s hands. Do not spell out in law any re- 
quirement for either ante or post mortem 
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inspection, they said. Science may render 
obsolete and costly the post mortem exam- 
ination of each carcass which USDA now 
thinks should be mandatory, they argued, 
and one should trust the Secretary to require 
whatever inspection is needed to guard 
wholesomeness. 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter, Chicago, president of 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries 
and a veterinarian, took note of Dr. Willie’s 
inspection statement: 

“The impression may have been gained by 
this committee,” said Dr. Carpenter, “that 
it would be necessary to have some form of 
ante mortem inspection at all times. We 
do not believe there is a valid basis for such 
a position * * * there is not even agreement 
on what ante mortem inspection would in- 
clude.” 

WILLIE TESTIMONY CITED 

Hermon I. Miller, director of USDA’s Poul- 
try Division, which administers the volun- 
tary inspection program, said he thought 
compulsory ante mortem inspection would 
require an additional inspector at each plant, 
though research would have to decide this. 

When their turn came, labor, public 
health, and consumer groups cited Dr. Wil- 
lie’s stand to support their position, and the 
Food and Drug Administration reiterated 
its belief that mandatory ante mortem in- 
spection was essential to fully protect the 
consumer. 

Questions of several committee members, 
however, indicated they were not sold on the 
idea of “directing the Secretary to do some- 
thing we haven't even defined,” as one of 
them put it. 

The House hearings developed other points 
of dispute similar to those which had arisen 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Examples: 

1. Definition of inspector: Let the Secre- 
tary authorize any person as an inspector, 
said all but one industry witness and official 
USDA spokesmen. 

To handle seasonal needs, etc., USDA 
should be authoritzed to make use of State 
employees, they argued. 

No, said labor and public health groups. 
Require inspectors to be Federal employees 
to assure freedom from local pressures and 
prevent employment of a processing firm 
worker as that firm’s inspector. Follow the 
example of the red meat inspection program, 
which allows only Federal workers to imprint 
the Federal inspection stamp, they urged. 


STRONG OPPOSITION NOTED 


FDA Deputy Commissioner John Harvey 
said he originally had planned to endorse the 
idea of permitting USDA to use State or local 
governmental employees with no financial 
interest in the processing firm, However, he 
said, he had been surprised to discover that 
this plan was strongly opposed by a number 
of State officials (who had doubts about ac- 
cepting imported poultry so inspected from 
other States). 

Representative CLirrorp McInTm:, Repub- 
lican, of Maine, sponsor of 1 of the 12 poultry 
inspection bills in the House, indicated that 
he wanted the law to provide for continua- 
tion of such Federal-State poultry inspection 
agreements as now prevail in Maine and 
North Dakota. 

2. New York dressed poultry: A spokesman 
for the National Association of State Public 
Health Veterinarians urged Congress to pro- 
hibit the unsavory practice of permitting in- 
terstate movement of New York dressed poul- 
try. Dr. Oscar Sussman, Trenton, N. J., said 
he objected to having the Federal inspection 
stamp on poultry “which has had fecal and 
other material dribble over it.” Public health 
spokesmen said most FDA seizures of unfit 
poultry involved the New York Gressed 
product. 

Industry groups, however, pleaded for reg- 
ulated interstate movement (between official 
plants) of such poultry. They said it takes 
large volume of poultry to pay for eviscera- 
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tion equipment and that it’s most efficient 
to have a central eviscerating plant to serve 
several small dressing plants. 

USDA testified that an outright ban on 
uneviscerated poultry shipments would im- 
pose an unnecessary hardship on the indus- 


try. 
TERMINOLOGY CONFUSES WITNESS 


One committee member listened with shock 
to public health attacks on the filthy condi- 
tion of New York dressed poultry. 

After pondering the testimony he finally 
spoke up. 

“Now, what can we do about the awful 
condition of New York poultry?” he wanted 
to know. 

Gently, his colleagues explained that “New 
York dressed” means uneviscerated poultry 
and has nothing to do with New York City 
or State. 

3. Enforcement agency: Industry generally 
took the view that the Agriculture Secretary 
should be permitted to decide what USDA 
agency should enforce the program. Wit- 
nesses Jet it be known, though, that they 
hoped he would choose the Agricultural 
Market Service, which runs the present pro- 
gram. Inspection and grading should be 
handled by the same agency as complemen- 
tary functions, many said. Labor, public 
health, and some consumer spokesmen urged 
that Congress put the inspection program in 
the Agricultural Research Service, which 
handles the present red meat inspection pro- 
gram, 

Only one group, National Farmers Union, 
supported the idea of making the Poultry 
Inspection Branch a subordinate part of the 
Red Meat Inspection Division. This idea, 
popular with labor groups last year, has no 
known Senate support this year and very 
little House backing. Almost everyone now 
embraces the idea of a Poultry Inspection 
Division, fully equal in status to the Red 


Meat Inspection Division. 


AT REQUEST OF LOCALITY 
4. Regulation of intrastate poultry ship- 
ments: Industry generally urged that USDA 
be empowered to move into a major consum- 
ing center upon request of the local poultry 
ind 


ustry. 

Labor and public health spokesmen gen- 
erally pleaded that local governmental au- 
thorities have the right to keep compulsory 
United States Department ef Agriculture in- 
spection out of their intrastate areas. 

Chairman Watts said United States De- 


partment of Agriculture’s designation of_ 


cities for compulsory inspection would en- 
able small processors with intrastate ship- 
ments to receive Government-financed in- 
spection, which they might need to compete 
with big processors. 

6. Timing of the law: The Southeastern 
Poultry and Egg Association, of whose mem- 
bers only about one-fourth participate in the 
voluntary inspection program, won support 
from other industry witnesses in its cam- 
paign to delay the law's effective date. 

The Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, which said nothing about the matter 
to the Senate committee, urged the House 
eommittee not to permit any processor to 
receive Government-financed inspection be- 
fore January 1, 1958, a proposal advanced by 
southern industry witnesses. 

EFFECTIVE DATE SIFTED 

Many bills would instead provide imme- 
diate permissive and mandatory 
coverage on July 1, 1958. 

Southern industry witnesses argued that 
this would put plants without mandatory 
Federal inspection (either because they 
failed to meet sanitation standards or be- 
cause the United States Department of Agri- 
culture didn't have enough inspectors) at a 
serious disadvantage for too long a period, 
assuming the law is enacted this year. - 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture favors immediate permissive inspection 
and wants Congress to consider delaying 
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mandatory coverage until July 1, 1959, a pro. 
posal that would extend the time lag between 
permissive and compulsory coverage even 
longer. 

6. Punishment of violators: Industry re. 
peated its pleas that violations be exemp: 
from ent unless knowingly com- 
mitted. Public health, labor, FDA and the 
United States Department of Agriculture re. 
jected this as making enforcement difficu|:— 
and contrary to established procedures uncer 
the Food and Drug Act. 

Generally speaking, House proceeding 
confirmed the picture which emerged at th 
Senate hearings of the kind of law likely : 
result. (Editor’s Note: See the March 8 issu 
of The Poultryman for detailed analysis ) 

At House hearings the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture raised mild objec. 
tions to granting to game birds the exemp- 
tion sought by game breeders, placing this 
proposed exemption in more doubt than first 
appeared. 
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SOLONS AT WORK 

As the Poultryman went to press this week, 
the Senate Agriculture Committee continued 
work on its draft of a poultry-inspection 
bill; and House committeemen planned to 
listen to views of other Congressmen on the 
subject. In addition to witnesses mentioned 
above, oral or written testimony was re- 
ceived by the House committee from many 
others, including: 

Wallace Jerome, Wisconsin Turkey Federa- 
tion, Barron; Chester Housh, National Tur- 
key Federation, Elkton, Va.; Robert Parks, 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Altoona, Pa.; Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, Trenton, 
N. J; J. C. Kumpe, Southwestern Poultry 
& Egg Association, Bentonville, Ark. 

Albert R. Gibson, Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion, Gainesville; Charles D. Hawks, Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, Little Rock; Paul G. 
Thomas, South Carolina Turkey Federation, 
Sumter; W. L. Walsh, Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries Association, Montgomery; L. R. Ab- 
bott, Kentucky Poultry Federation, Sterling; 
J. Paul Williams, Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Association, Richmond, Va. 

John A. Winfield, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh; Clayton Os- 
good, department of agriculture, Augusta, 
Me.; Thomas J. Mullins, secretary, legislative 
poultry interim committee, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dr. Aaron Haskin, health officer, Newark, 
N. J.; Miss Ella Best, American Nurses As- 
sociation, New York City; S. W. Barker. di- 
rector, poultry department, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen (AFL- 
CIO); Dr. Max Hibbard, conference of pub- 
lic health veterinarians, Richmond, V:: 
Henry E. Kingman, Jr., American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Chicago; George D. 
Riley, AFL-CIO legislative representative; 
Mrs. J. A. Booras, Housewives United, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Genevieve Oslund, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Matt Triggs, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Reuben Johnson, National Farmers 
Union; Joseph O. Parker, National Grange; 
John J, Riggle, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives; and Martin L. Livney, Ameri- 
can Poultry Farmers Association. 





Food Surplus Will Not B- Long With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I would like to include an editorial 


py Mr. Rolland Jacquart, publisher of the 
Haskell Monitor-Chief, Sublette, Kans., 
in the March 25 issue of that 


r: 

a a good look at eur food surplus, be- 
cause what with the soil bank, acreage re- 
serve, subdivisions, shopping centers, mili- 
tary i ions, it will be a long, long time 
pefore our agricultural ingenuity will over- 
take again our nourishment requirements. 
What was an economic handicap only a day 
or so ago has ceased to be a worry inspirer, 
and tomorrow might be the object of fond 
remembrance. 

Permanent retirement of cropland alone is 
enough to make us wonder if technology can 
compensate for reduced acres. Each year 
an estimated 1.1 million acres of American 
jand goes out of crop use and into suburbs, 
industrial sites, airports, highways, and the 
like. A building magazine, Architectural 
Forum, warns that population and food-pro- 
ducing land will come into delicate balance 
in the early 1960’s at the present rate con- 
struction is dotting the countryside. 

There probably will not come a time in our 
or the next generation when consideration 
will be given to increasing farmland by re- 
moving improvements, but such an opposite 
to our present food surplus is not a future 
fantasy. There is no prospect of a letup in 
the spreading of suburbs or of highway build- 
ing. In the next few years a million presently 
farmed acres will be commandeered for 
highways. 

Cities expand. Winds rake the high plains. 
Drought lingers. Population increases. Mil- 
lions of crop-acres lie fallow. There is only 
one way for food surpluses to go, and that’s 
away. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, April 1, 1957. 
Mr. Jack A. HAYEs, 
Secretary, the State Bar of California, 

| San Francisco, Calif. 

Dean Mr. Hayes: I have your letter of 
March 25, 1957, concerning a hearing con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities at Los Angeles. 

In stating your criticism of the manner 
in which the was conducted, you 
overlook the fact that the hearing was not a 
trial. Every witness and his counsel are fa- 
miliar with the rules of the committee. 
These rules are the rules governing the con- 
duct of nal committees. 

In view of the fact that you have seen fit 
to go into the subject of the conduct of con- 
gressional investigations, I respectfully sug- 
gest that you give considera to the advis- 
ability of disqualifying me of the bar 
who are also Communists from appearing as 
counsel for witnesses. Frequently these 
Communist lawyers prevail upon witnesses, 
who otherwise cooperate with our committee, 
to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Incidentally, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how you could have made an objective 
Study of the hearings in Los Angeles with- 
out observing the insolent, contemptuous 
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and reprehensible conduct of counsel, both 
while their clients were testifying and while 
waiting to be called. It is unfortunate that 
you did not get a full picture of what oc- 
curred before making your statement criti- 
cizing the subcommittee. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCIs E. WALTER, Chairman. 





A Question Still To Be Faced: Civilian 
Defense in Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial entitled “A Ques- 
tion Still To Be Faced: Civilian Defense 
in Nuclear War,” which appeared in the 
March 31, 1957, issue of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky.: 

A QuUeEsTION StmL To Be Facep: CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE-IN NUCLEAR WAR 


If an H-bomb warning sounded 5 minutes 
from now, what would you do—dive for the 
cellar, or dash out of town? 

That simple question and the answers it 
evokes have plagued Washington for years. 
Under Democrats and Republicans alike, 
Washington alternately has frightened the 
wits out of most of us and reassured us that 
though the possibilities of nuclear attack are 
awesome, the military and a good civil de- 
fense program might save enough of us to 
carry on. The Eisenhower administration 
alone has poured some $300 million into 
civil defense since 1953. Last year Congress 
allowed $93.6 million for civil defense, and 
this year the administration asked for $130 
million. 

The House, however, whacked this budget 
request to only $39.3 millions. Administra- 
tion critics said this was a nonconfidence 
vote in Val Peterson’s Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and its emphasis on the concept of 
evacuation as opposed to the bomb-shelter 
concept. 

SHALL WE STOP TRYING? 

Actually Mr. Peterson has endorsed both 
concepts. And certainly few can argue with 
his grim belief that the only sure way to 
survive nuclear attack is just not to be any- 
where near when the bombs begin to fall. 
Mr. Peterson himself has been in the van- 
guard of those gloomily assuring us that 
we have made no adequate preparation for 
civil defense. 

The House vote actually seems to endorse 
Peterson’s own gloom and carry it one step 
further—to the conclusion that we might as 
well stop trying. This is a widespread idea 
among ordinary citizens who have witnessed 
the test proof of how impossible it is to 
evacuate large cities on short notice and who 
can’t be bothered with building bomb shel- 
térs when the Atomic Energy Commission 
assures them that one H-bomb can bring 
death to an area the size of New Jersey. 

But it is hardly the way for legislators to 
run away from a monumental problem. It 
is a problem confounded, as the New York 
Times observed 2 years ago, by confusion, 
lack of leadership, inadequate information, 
and public apathy. But none of these can 
obscure the fact that some day the very sur- 
vival of the Nation may depend on the effec- 
tiveness of its civil-defense program. 

What we do know is that evacuation will 
work in some areas to some degree, that well- 
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equipped bomb shelters will save some lives, 
that first aid promptly rendered will save 
more, that special preparations can mini- 
mize all aspects of nuclear disaster save death 
itself, that a huge organization and billions 
of dollars are needed to develop these things 
for the Nation as long as the threat of 
nuclear warfare hangs over us. 

The Civil Defense Act of 1950 and its 
amendments haven't much more than begun 
on this problem. For one thing, the act 
places primary responsibility for civil de- 
fense on States and localities and requires 
them to match Federal funds—and the finan- 
cial burden, unlightened by adequate leader- 
ship in Washington, has given us not so 
much a program as one huge yawn of fatal- 
istic apathy. 

DEATH WOULD BE CHEAPER 


Death would indeed be cheaper for us all. 
Mass shelters of the type talked about by the 
Eisenhower administration might cost as 
much as $40 billion. An H-bomb warning 
system alone—for civil-defense purposes— 
would cost some $790 million. Mass evacua- 
tion test and training, much less the real 
thing, could use up billions more. Mean- 
time the bombs get bigger and better, and by 
1960, our own scientists reassure us, inter- 
continental missiles will be whizzing across 
whole oceans in a matter of minutes. 

That’s what we know from what they tell 
us in Washington. But what we aren't get- 
ting from Washington is any firm answer to 
this question: Is the Federal Government 
ever going to face this problem realistically? 
Or is it going to shrug it off with a token 
program, such as the House endorses, and 
continue to justify the public yawn? 

Somewhere between the White House and 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Na- 
tional Security Council someone ought to 
have the convincing answers, one way or the 
other. If they’re never given, few voters can 
blame the House for thinking that spending 
money on an admittedly ineffective program 
is hardly worth quibbling about. 





The Talented Miss Annette Evans of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following feature ar- 
ticle written by Libby Brennan, society 
editor, Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent of March 31, 1957, in which she out- 
lines the talents of Miss Annette Evans 
and the contributions which she has 
made to the cultural and educational! life 
of the Greater Wilkes-Barre area: 

The first time we saw Miss Annette Evans 
was in the living room of her home on West 
River Street in the summer of 1941. The 
picture of the woman was indelibly burned 
into our memory and to this day it is closely 
associated with her. It was early afternoon 
when we met her sitting poised and gracious 
on a settee. She wore a lavender dress and 
had a matching scarf tied around her gray 
hair. 

My father and I had made the visit to 
discuss with her my college education. As 
a teenager, I was completely fascinated by 
her appearance and manner. She talked 
in a beautifully modulated voice and seemed 
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to understand all the perplexing problems 
that were taxing the mind of a child trying 
to make a monumental decision. 

After she had thoroughly explained and 
answered the barrage of questions we put to 
her, she began to tell us of her background 
and interest. 

RELATED MANY TALES 


As we sat there, she explained to us that 
her ancestors had been among the early 
Connecticut citizens who settled the valley. 
She told us wonderful tales of how the gal- 
lant frontier women lived and struggled in 
this turbulent territory during the Indian 
seige. The tales seemed to flow and included 
many stories that her grandmother had told 
her. It was a wonderful afternoon and in- 
culeated in us a tremendous desire to know 
more of the fabulous history of the commu- 
nity in which we live. 

Now, quite a few years later, we have 
learned that Miss Evans will share her life- 
time of research and study with many when 
she lectures at the last of the series of fron- 
tier history gatherings at the Wyoming His- 
torical Society tomorrow night at 8. 

Today, just as lovely and interesting as she 
was on that warm June afternoon a number 
of years ago, she still enjoys discussing local 
history. 

“No one made any great effort to Keep ac- 
counts of the part women played in local 
history during the 18th century,” she said, 
“However, there are some excellent accounts 
of particular women who played a vital role 
during and prior to the days of the American 
Revolution. 

“Tomorrow night we will talk of these pio- 
neer women and attempt to convey their 
strength, courage, and stamina under the 
hazardous condition in which they lived,” 
Miss Evans said. 

DEVOTED TO THE ARTS 


She will accomplish that aim we are cer- 
tain. For Annette Evans has done more to 
nurture and develop historical and cultural 
interests in Wyoming Valley than any other 
woman. 

Her life has been devoted to the arts. Her 
early education was secured at the Wilkes- 
Barre Institute, after which she was gradu- 
ated from Byrn Mawr College. She is one 
of the founders of the Little Theater of 
Wilkes-Barre and the Wyoming Valley Phil- 
harmonic. She is a trustee of Wilkes College 
and the Wyoming Valley Community Con- 
cert Association. It was she who initiated 
the Fine Arts Festival for the Sesquicenten- 
nial and brought the Catlin Art Exhibit of 
Indian paintings for Wilkes College. She 
is currently chairman of the Wyoming Val- 
ley United Nations Committee. 

In her dedication to foster culture in- 
terests, she lectures to various groups, giving 
the nominal lecture fee to the Wilkes College 
scholarship fund. She is a devoted trustee 
of Wilkes College and enthusiastic about 
every advancement and stride made by the 
local coeducational institution. 


FITTING CLIMAX 


When Richmond Williams, director of the 
Wyoming Historical Society, announced that 
Miss Evans would lecture, he said: “We feel 
at the society, that the appearance of Miss 
Evans to lecture on Frontier Women is a 
fitting climax for a very successful series. 
To date, we have had over 500 persons attend 
the first 5 lectures and even the response 
to the drive for members for the society has 
met with more than anticipated success. 
We have 37 new memberships already.”’ 

After hearing Miss Evans lecture tomor- 
row we are sure that number will be at least 
doubled. 

Every youngster has one person she con- 
siders her ideal. Ours was Miss Annette 
Evans and we have never been disappointed 
in our choice, 
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Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “Fair 
Labor Standards,” written by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor George G. Higgins, 
director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. ‘The article appeared.in the 
Messenger, official publication of the 
Catholic diocese of Belleville, Tll., March 
27, 1957. 

The article follows: 

Fam Lasor STANDARDS 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins, director, social 
action department, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference) 

Congress is now considering extension of 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Hearings are in progress in the Senate on 
8. 1267, introduced by Senators Morse, Mur- 
RAY, NEELY, and McNamara, and in the House 
on a similar bill; H. R. 4575, introduced by 
Congressman AUGUSTINE KELLEY of Penn- 
sylvania. In addition, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has presented an administration- 
backed proposal. These bills and the Secre- 
tary’s proposals all seek to bring the benefits 
of the wage-and-hour law to more employees. 

The FLSA, enacted in 1938, has remained 
virtually unchanged except for periodic ad- 
justments in the minimum wage to conform 
with the cost-of-living index. It provided a 
minimum wage and time and one-half for 
hours over 40 in a workweek. However, at 
that time Congress believed that conditions 
then present justified covering only a portion 
of employees who needed protection. As a 
result, the full powers of Congress over inter- 
state commerce were not exercised. Further- 
more, many exemptions were placed in the 
act, removing additional- large numbers of 
employees from the act’s protection because, 
it was claimed, they were employed in so- 
called sick industries. 

The present act covers about 25 million 
employees. An almost equal number re- 
mains outside of its protection. Thus, the 
original act fell far short of the policy de- 
clared in section 2—to eliminate the exist- 
ence in industry * * * of labor conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and general well-being of workers. 
It is of significance that, for the most part, 
those remaining outside of the act are re- 
ceiving low wages and working long hours. 

The problem then is whether under to- 
day’s conditions there is any longer any eco- 
nomical or practical need for denying mini- 
mum wage and hour. standards to the sev- 
eral millions of employees not covered under 
the terms of the existing law. In our opin- 
ion, there is not. For that reason, we 
strongly favor the enactment of the Morse- 
Kelley bili. 

The Morse-Kelley bill tackles the problem 
in two ways: (1) By amending the coverage 
provisions to include activities which affect 
commerce; (2) by limiting or entirely elimi- 
nating certain of the exemptions. It is esti- 
mated that the Morse-Kelley bill would bring 
wage and overtime benefits to approximately 
9 million employees. 

Those who oppose the Morse-Kelley bill 
argue that changes in the act to provide 
minimum wage and hour standards to any 
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number of new employees would be ina. 
tionary, interfere with States rights, caice 
business to go bankrupt, curtail employmen; 
be difficult to enforce. 

In answer to this, the proponents of ey. 
panded coverage point out that all of these 
arguments were made at the time the lay 
was originally enacted, but that none g; 
the dire consequences resulted. It is sug. 
gested that if industry could conform jp 
1938, it could easily do so in 1956. 

As a matter of fact, the major part of 
industry is already conforming either be. 
cause of the Fair Labor Standards Act, o; 
because they voluntarily-adopted fair stand. 
ards, or because they operate under collec. 
tive ents. The vast bulk 
of employers in the United States now pay 
$1 per hour and recognize the 40-hour week. 
So, except for some unusual circumstance, 
it would seem that the maintenance of 
such minimum standards would not consti- 
tute a crippling burden. 

Finally, the argument in favor of having 
the States handle this type of legislation 
is meaningless. for all practical purposes, 
Despite discussions of minimum wage and 
maximum hour. legislation over the past 40 
years State action has been incomplete ang 
inadequate. 

Nineteen States have no minimum wage 
legislation. Only eight States have mini- 
mum wages for men. Only 1 State has 
as much as $1 an hour as a statutory wage. 
It is obvious then that meaningful legis- 
lation must come at the Federal level. 





A Realistic No-Strike Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Priday, March 29, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 6468, to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act which would remove the 
exemption now enjoyed by nonprofit 
hospitals from the provisions of the law. 
The following editorial and article re- 
printed from the American Journal of 
Nursing present adequate justification 
for this amendment. I respectfully 
urge the careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion of my colleagues to these state- 
ments. 

The editorial and article follow: 
[From the American Journal of Nursing of 
September 1951] 

A Reatistic No-Srrike Povicy 

» The rising emergency of national defense 
and the unfilled needs of the country itor 
nursing service are creating a multiplicity of 
problems for both the employers of nurses 
and the nurses themselves. In this tense sit- 
uation, the American Nurses’ Association re- 
ceives from time to time reports of strikes 
among professional nurses. Needless to say. 
there is always great consternation among ®!! 
concerned when nurses resort to such ex- 
treme action ip a critical period, and ‘fear 
and bitterness result. 

The argument here wili be neither for nor 
against such action except to state one ines- 
capable fact. For the nurse, there exists 
when has been called by other groups the 
“doctrine of personal responsibility.” 1"/s 
means that any deliberate action on her p2't 
which places the life of a patient in dancer 
can never be condoned by placing the blame 
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elsewhere. This is a cardinal principle on 
which the welfare of the entire profession 
depends and on which the so-called no-strike 
policy of the American Nurses’ Association 
** what, then, drives nurses into threaten- 
ing to use the strike weapon? This is an 

question for study because nurses 
a considered to be a very con- 
servative group of people. There is no 
mystery about it, however. In most in- 
stances the nurses are meeting an uncom- 
promising, militant attitude on the part of 
the employer by adopting similar militant 
attitudes after all other methods available to 
them for solving their problems have failed. 

In the emotional atmosphere which pre- 
yails there is confusion and conflict and a 
wide variety of opinions so that the real 
problems-are often obscured to the casual ob- 
server. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
nowever, that these critical issues have 
arisen among groups of nurses where per- 
sonnel administration is inadequate, where 
needs for security, status, and recognition 
are not being met, and where nurses have 
come to feel that their professional future 
is uncertain. In this present troubled world 
of ours, conflict in employment situations is 
doubtless inevitable and we cannot always 
nope for an ideal solution. But conflict 
can be constructive. It is through the clash 
of ideas that new understandings and new 
principles for action eventually emerge. The 
road to agreement is through the delibera- 
tion and discussion of differences in a demo- 
cratic climate in which the controlling pur- 
pose is to seek the truth and to reach a 
solution acceptable to all concerned. In the 
employment situation an indispensable ele- 
ment in this process is the existence of 
sound employer-employee relationships. 
Such relationships are conspicuously absent 
in those situations in which nurses threaten 
to strike. 

The no-strike policy of the American 
Nurses’ Association, formally adopted by the 
1950 house of delegates at the San Fran- 
cisco convention, reads: 

“In recognition of the fact that the nursing 
profession and employers of nurses share 
responsibility for provision of adequate nurs- 
ing service to the public, the American 
Nurses’ Association, in conducting its eco- 
nomic security program (1) reaffirms pro- 
fessional nurses voluntary relinquishment of 
the exercise of the right to strike and of the 
use of any other measures wherever they 
may be inconsistent with the professional 
nurses’ responsibilities to patients; and (2) 
reaffirms its conviction that this voluntary 
relinquishment of measures ordinarily avail- 
able to employees in their efforts to improve 
working conditions imposes on employers an 
increased obligation to and deal 


This no-strike policy was never intended 
to be just a fine sounding phrase existing 
ina vacuum. It carries a moral obligation 
for both State nurses associations and em- 
ployers, which is frequently ‘misunderstood 
or forgotten. First, this policy imposes the 
obligation on State nurses associations to 
pursue vigorously the establishment of eco- 
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personnel, financial resources, and expert 
counsel. 

The economic-security program of the 
American Nurses’ Association needs the ethi- 
cal strength of the no-strike policy. But we 
must be realistic—without an active, dy- 
namic program that policy is meaningless. 
Society will not automatically and without 
thought move ahead to provide the means 
which will insure adequate employment 
standards for nurses. Organized nursing 
must keep constantly at the job of working 
out the principles and the methods for at- 
taining the desired goal. If we fail and if 
the present strike movement gains momen- 
tum, then, indeed, will all members of the 
nursing profession understand only too well 
these famous words of John Donne: 

“And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” (Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Porter, R. N., president, Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association.) 





[From the American Journal of Nursing of 
December 1956] 


THE. TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND THE NURSE 
(By William C. Scott and Donald W. Smith) 


On July 5, 1935, the President signed into 
law a bill which hecame known unofficially 
as the Wagner Act and officially as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. This was the 
first comprehensive iabor-relations act 
adopted by Congress, although a great deal 
of labor legislation had been previously 
placed on the statute books from time to 
time... The precursor of the Wagner Act 
was section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA), which had been 
adopted to combat the depression of the 
early thirties.? 

In order to understand clearly the basis 
on which Federal labor legislation rests, we 
must refer to the Constitution. The Fed- 
eral Government, at least in theory, is a 
government of limited powers, authority for 
which must be found within the four cor- 
ners of the Constitution, or be reasonably 
implied therefrom. The power to regulate 
labor relations (employer-employee rela- 
tions) is found in the so-called commerce 
clause * which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
Tribes” (art. I, sec. 8). 

This apparently simple clause has probably 
resulted in more litigation and has spawned 
more judicial decisions than all the rest of 
the Constitution put together. Suffice if to 
say, however, that the power of Congress over 
commerce which is interstate in nature has 
been broadened considerably since the early 
decisions, and a lawyer would be bold, in- 
deed, if he attempted to be categorical. Con- 
gress has been held to have the power to reg- 
ulate not only interstate commerce but mat- 
ters affecting such commerce. In our com- 
plex economic society it can readily be seen to 
what extent the power may be expanded. 
However, there are limits, even to the powers 
conferred under the commerce clause, and 
there are still categories of employers and 
employees not touched by these congres- 
sional powers. 


THE WAGNER ACT 


The underlying theory of the Wagner Act 
was that industrial disputes were caused or 
prolonged (and interstate commerce adverse- 
ly affectedy by the refusal of employers to 
bargain with unions or other organizations 
representing their employees, The act, there- 
fore, required employers to bargain collec- 
tively with duly constituted representatives 
of their employees; made a refusal to do so 
an unfair labor practice; and set up machin- 
ery for the conduct of elections by employees 
for the purpose of choosing their bargaining 
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representative. It also created a National 
Labor Relations Board to investigate charges 
of unfair labor practices and to compel the 
discontinuance of such practices, as well as to 
conduct elections in cases concerning repre- 
sentation and to certify the organization 
which represented the majority of the em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit. 

One of the principal objectives behind the 
prohibition of unfair labor practices was to 
protect employees in their right to organize 
and to negotiate, and to assure this, dis- 
crimination by employers against employees 
who sought to exercise these rights was 
banned, This meant that employers could 
not wrongfully discharge or discipline such 
employees or otherwise prevent their activi- 
ties. No exemptions were granted in the 
Wagner Act to nonprofit hospitals, as such, 
nor were profesisonal employees given any 
special consideration with respect to the 
choice of their representatives. 

Various explanations can be advanced for 
the deficiencies of the original Wagner Act. 
One is that it was designed to do a partic- 
ular thing only, and that it was not intended 
to be a complete industrial code. Some of 
its supporters insisted that it should stop 
whereas those who supported its 
amendment saw no reason why it could not 
be modified and expanded. Another expla- 
nation is that it was the first piece of legis- 
lation in the field, and that its faults were 
revealed by subsequent experience. Some 
critics found fault primarily with the admin- 
istration of the law. Of course, there were 
also many who felt that the Wagner Act was 
perfectly satisfactory just as it was. 


TAFT-HARTLEY, THE LAW TODAY 


In 1947 the 80th Congress passed the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
popularly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This act remains the law today. Prior to its 
enactment, extended hearings were held, and 
many professional organizations, including 
the American Nurses’ Association, submitted 
testimony. 

A large part of the Taft-Hartley Act is de- 
voted to amending the old Wagner Act. 
These amendments may be divided into three 
categories: (1) Labor organizations as well 
as employers were required to bargain in 
good faith and were forbidden to commit 
unfair labor practices, thus making the act 
a two-way street; (2) various details of the 
old act or its administration which were con- 
sidered inequitable were changed, such as the 
practice of runoff elections, which were re- 
quired to be held between the two highest 
choices in the original election; (3) and new 
types of elections were authorized, such as 
elections to authorize union shops (later re- 
pealed) and decertification: elections where 
unions had lost their majorities among the 
employees. The act also prohibited closed- 
shop agreements, permitted the States to 
outlaw union-shop agreements, removed su- 
pervisory employees from the coverage of 
both the Federal and State labor-relations 
laws, and made many other changes too 
numerous to mention. 

The foregoing summary indicates some of 
the large economic and political issues in- 
volved in the enactment of the Wagner Act, 
its administration, and its amendments by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It also indicates how 
easy it would be to lose in the shuffie the 
interests of a relatively small professional 
group, such as nurses, who are not industrial 
employees in the ordinary sense at all. Par- 
ticularly under the Wagner Act, any effect 
upon .the nursing profession must be re- 
garded as a byproduct and not as one of the 
goals desired or even envisaged by the Mem- 
bers of Congress in 1935. In the case of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the applicable language is 
more specific, but, even so, the impact of the 
act upon nurses cannot be considered one 
of the principal objects in the minds of those 
who debated or voted upon the measure in 
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1947. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Taft-Hartley Act emerged with one provision 
unfavorable to nurses and one provision 
favorable to the profession. 


THE EXEMPTION OF NONPROFIT HOSPITALS 


As stated earlier, Congress passed the orig- 
inal Wagner Act in exercising its authority 
oyer commerce between the States and with- 
in the District of Columbia. No specific ex- 
emption was given to nonprofit hospitals, 
and insofar as they were concerned, the im- 
portant question was whether they were en- 
gaged in such commerce. In 1944, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held that a charitable hos. 
pital in Washington, D. C., was engaged in 
commerce within the District. The Supreme 
Court refused to review this decision, thus 
letting it stand. It can, therefore, be argued 
that since such a hospital is in commerce, it 
may, if the particular facts of a case warrant, 
be said to be in interstate commerce, or at 
least may be said to affect such commerce. 
The fact that Congress specifically exempted 
nonprofit hospitals may be regarded as some 
legislative recognition that such hospitals 
would be within the provisions of the act but 
for such exemption. 

It is significant to note that the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as originally introduced into 
Congress, contained no reference to non- 
profit hospitals. Nowhere in the extended 
hearings before the House and Senate com- 
mittees was reference made to the subject. 
During debate in the Senate, however, an 
amendment was offered from the floor and 
adopted with practically no debate, which re- 
vised the definition of covered employers to 
exclude any corporation or association oper- 
ating a hospita', if no part of the net earn- 
ings inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. The effect of this 
language was to overrule the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and to place non- 
profit hospitals in a separate category from 
all other private employers, whether profit- 
making or nonprofit.® 

It is impossible to justify this discrimina- 
tory amendment. Congress cannot have 
seriously believed that no disputes ever arise 
in nonprofit hospitals. Salaries, hours, over- 
time, and such are certainly as great a prob- 
lem there as in industrial establishments— 
perhaps more so, because of outdated prac- 
tices and attitudes. 

If, then, such disputes exist, can Congress 
be deemed to have considered it unimportant 
that they be resolved in an orderly fashion? 
The necessity of continued operation of the 
hospitals belies any such argument... It may 
be urged that Congress felt that collective 
bargaining in nonprofit hospitals would 
lead to strikes, picketing, and violence. But 
such a conclusion would be contrary to the 
whole theory of the act that orderly col- 
lective bargaining reduces the number and 
duration of strikes. Moreover, collective bar- 
gaining and strikes do not nécessarily go to- 
gether, as the nursing profession has showr 
by endorsing the former and renouncing the 
latter. Besides, Congress could have forbid- 
den the undesirable conduct, or denied rights 
under the act to employees who engaged in 
such conduct. Finally, what conceivable 
reason was there for singling out nonprofit 
hospitals from all other nonprofit employers, 
who presumably belong under the act? 

One is reluctantly driven to attribute to 
Congress an uninformed unwillingness to 
think of hospitals in connection with labor 
disputes, as if a legislature were so horrified 
at the thought of children contracting polio 
that it would exclude them from a bill for 
the distribution of serum, instead of granting 
them priority under the inoculation program. 

ANA EFFORTS FOR REPEAL 


As soon as this exemption was placed on 
the statute books, the ANA began its efforts 
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to secure its repeal. In virtually every Con- 
gress since, amendments to this end have 
been introduced. However, except in 1949, 
when a bill passed the Senate, no such 
amendment has reached a vote. The nurses 
represent only a small mt of the em- 
Ployees covered by the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
until it comes up for comprehensive amend- 
ments it is difficult to make headway. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
the one serious move which Congress made 
to amend the act, the ANA was successful. 
In 1949, S. 249 was introduced by Senator 
Tuomas of Utah. The Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported out two 
bills—a majority, Democratic, bill and a 
minority, Republican, bill. Interestingly, 
the minority report was presented by Senator 
Taft himself. In keeping with its constant 
efforts to strike the discriminatory exemp- 
tion from the act, the ANA presented «testi- 
mony before the committee, and its repre- 
sentatives personally interviewed many in- 
fluential Senators of both parties. This very 
considerable amount of time and effort spent 
by the ANA brought gratifying results. Both 
bills, as well as the bill that finally passed the 
Senate, would have repealed the exemption 
of nonprofit hospitals—they would have 
brought such hospitals under the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. But un- 
fortunately the House of Representatives 
failed to take action, and the entire bill died 
with the adjournment of the 81st Congress. 

Both before and after the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—but especially since 
that date—the Natignal Labor Relations 
Board, through its own rules, has limited 
the exercise of its jurisdiction by refusing to 
consider cases in which the impact of the 
industrial dispute was considered too slight 
to warrant the burden upon the limited 
funds and personnel of the Board. In recent 
years the Board has laid down definite cri- 
teria in terms of dollar volume of interstate 
purchases or sales which will subject an em- 
ployer to the exercise of the Board’s juris- 
diction. Also, in a number of cases such as 


universities, the Board has refused to take - 


jurisdiction of nonprofit organizations as 
such. 

The question may sometimes be asked 
whether the statutory exemption of nonprofit 
hospitals is important to nurses, since the 
Board probably would not exercise its juris- 
diction over them even if the law were 
amended to remove the exemption: In our 
opinion, the amendment of the existing law 
is still vitally important for the following 
reasons: 

1. The exemption remains as a pattern for 
State legislation, which is often modeled on 
acts of Congress. 

2. The exemption has been cited by State 
courts as a declaration of desirable public 
policy in interpreting State laws which did 
not specifically include or exclude nonprofit 
hospitals. 

3. Hospitals have cited the exemption as 
an excuse for refusing to deal with their 
employees’ representatives. Sometimes the 
hospitals refer to the exemption as a declara- 
tion of policy that such hospitals should not 


objective of the amendment was merely to 
relieve them from the necessity of appearing 
before the Labor Relations Boarg and from 
the danger of strikes. At other times hos- 
pitals seem to regard the exemption as the 
equivalent of an outright prohibition of col- 
lective bargaining. Of course, it is no such 


sible and, when made, enforceable. 

4. The present limitation on the exercise 
of the board’s jurisdiction over nonprofit 
organizations in general is a voluntary ad- 
ministrative act on 


the part of the board. 
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At some future time, the board may an, 
possibly will change its policy. If and whe, 
that occurs, nurses in nonprofit hospi: tals 
should receive the benefits of the act imme. 
diately and should not have to incur a fy;. 
ther delay until the statutory exempt 
can be repealed. 

5. The exemption is an affront to th, 
nursing profession and an unwarranted djs. 
crimination against them. It takes from ti, 
great majority of nurses the employee 
rights that are given to practically every 
other employee group. It should and my; 
be removed. 

REPRESENTATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOy¢;; 


Although nonprofit hospitals employ , 
su tial majority of practicing nurses 
they by no means employ all of them, 
Nurses who work for proprietary hospitals 
in industry, or in other covered employment 
still receive the benefits of the Nationa) 
Labor Relations Act. They should, there. 
fore, be familiar with the nature and sig. 
nificance of the provisions of section 9 (p) 
of the act relating to professional emp|oyees, 

Under the original Wagner Act, the posi. 
tion of professional employes before the 
board was extremely precarious. In the 
first place, such employees had no statutory 
status; their treatment depended entirely 
upon the discretion of the board. In the 
second place, while the board sometimes 
placed professional employees in separate 
units, it frequently lumped them together 
with nonprofessional employees so that they 
were outnumbered and outvoted, with the 
result that they were represented by non- 
professional organizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act amended the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Act to correct this 
situation. Acting on the testimony of the 
American Nurses’ Association and the na- 
tional organizations of other professions, 
Congress wrote into section 9 (b) the pro- 
viso that— 

“The Board shall not decide that any unit 
is appropriate * * * if such unit includes 
both professional employees and employees 
who are not professional employees unless 
@ majority of such professional employees 
vote for inclusion in such unit.” 

This provision, in effect, recognized that 
one of the functions of a professional or- 
ganization is to represent its membership in 
dealing with employers, and granted to such 
employees the right to choose their own 
organization as their representative. Its 
importance for professional employees can 
scarcely be, exaggerated. 

In 1949 the Senate was considering the 
proposed repeal of this provision. Senator 
Taft, in his minority report, urged the re- 
tention of the provision, as follows: 

“An amendment securing the right of pro- 
fessional employees to separate representa- 
tion from rank and file employees was 
requested at the 1947 hearings by nearly all 
the professional engineering societies and 
also by the national organization of 
nurses. All of them testified to having had 
their members included by the Board in 
units of production or routine officework- 
ers with whom they had little in common, 
the standards of performance and work 
output being completely different. They 
testified that, once having been included 
in such units, their members often found 
it impossible to persuade the Board to 
grant them separate bargaining units. 

“The. Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, defined professional employees 20d 


professional employees requested it, ‘0 
give them .a separate election and not in- 
clude employees in a bargain- 
ing unit which included nonprofession4l 


ar unless a majority of the pro- 
fessional employees 


Vion 


affected vote to be 50 
included. The definition generally follows 
one developed by the Board itself as a Te 
sult of considerable controversy in this 
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feld. It is designed to cover engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, draftsmen, nurses, and so 


fort tienen in the 1949 hearing, for the 
most part, was favorable to the provision. 
The Board’s Chairman, Paul Herzog, stated 
that he had no objection to the provision 
on professional employees, although the defi- 
nition was somewhat difficult to apply (p. 
321). Counsel Denham testified that 
there had been a fair number of cases in 
which professional employees had sought and 
obtained separate units (p. 2006). 

“g, Lawrence Chandler, assistant secretary 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and we) a panel of engineering so- 
cieties and American Chemical Society, 
with 160,000 members in all, strongly sup- 
ported sections 2 (12) and 9 (b) (1) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which assure professional 
employees a chance to vote on whether they 
want a separate bargaining unit or not (pp. 
2835-2836 and 2840-2841). He said the pro- 
vision has solved a very complicated problem 
and has worked well. He described a case 
at Westinghouse in Bloomfield, N. J., where 
engineers were denied a separate unit by the 
Board in 1946 but obtained one under the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1948 (pp. 2844-2845). In 
explanation of the need for separate repre- 
sentation he stated that engineers have dif- 
ferent interest and standards than produc- 
tion workers, often work long and irregular 
hours, even work at home, with no easy way 
of measuring quantitatively or qualitatively 
their output.” 

The provision was retained in the bill as 
passed by the Senate. The danger that the 
provision may be repealed in any wholesale 
overhauling of the Taft-Hartley Act makes it 
imperative that the nursing profession. con- 
tinue to follow the progress of proposed leg- 
islation on the subject and present its views 
whenever it appears desirable. 

The administration of the provision by the 
Board has left something to be desired. The 
Board has not-always been astute to identify 
groups of professional employees and to 
place them in separate units unless the em- 
ployees themselves appeared and requested 
such action. Moreover, it has construed the 
provision narrowly so as to deny decertifica- 
tion to professional groups once they had 
been included in larger groups, at least if 
there were no professional organization 
claiming to represent them. 

The board seems to fail to recognize the 
teal reason for the necessity of separate 
grouping: namely, the difference between 
professions and trades or occupations, and 
the need for professional autonomy if pro- 
fessional standards and attitudes are to be 
maintained, 

Such considerations are far more im- 
portant than the question wlfether the pro- 
fessional employees work slightly different 
hours or are paid monthly instead of weekly. 
Moreover, each profession requires its own 
autonomy and cannot consent to be grouped 
even with employees practicing other pro- 
fessions. An active economic security pro- 
gram by a professional organization is the 
best assurance that the separation guaran- 
teed by the act will be carried out. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, and before it the 
Wagner Act, were designed primarily to pro- 
tect employees in their right to organize, 
to choose their own representatives, and to 
negotiate or bargain collectively. The im- 
pact of this Jegislation on the nursing pro- 
fession has been blunted by the nonprofit 
hospital exemption and by self-imposed 
limitations on the Labor Board’s jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless, the law remains vital 
and the efforts to secure its amendment and 
more liberal application should not be re- 
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*An example would be the so-called Rail- 
way Labor Act (act of May 20, 1926, C. 347, 44 
Stat. 577, 45 U. S. C. sec. 151). 
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* Act of June.16, 1933, C. 90, 48 Stat. 195, 15 
U. S. C., sec. 701. 

*To some extent, mainly with respect to 
Wages and hours, regulation is accomplished 
in another way, to wit, requirements affect- 
ing persons who enter into contracts with 
the Federal Government (see the so-called 
Walsh-Healey Act of June 30, 1936, C. 881, 49 
Stat. 2036, 41-U. S. C., sec. 35). However, this 
is not important here. 

* National Labor Relations Board vy. Cen- 
tral D. & E. Hospital (145 F. (2d) 852). 

* Railroads were also excluded, but only 
because they are subject to similar regula- 
tion under the Railway Labor Act. Federal, 
State, and municipal employees are also ex- 
cluded. 





Incidentally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 14, 1957, issue of the Montezuma 
Republican, of Montezuma, Iowa, ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Incidentally.” 
As this editorial expresses many of the 
thoughts which I have expressed in the 
past few weeks I should like to pre- 
sent it here so that we will all know 
of the true sentiment of an Iowa edi- 
tor regarding the activities of this ad- 
ministration and its policies. 

The editorial follows: 

INCIDENTALLY 


Emergency tire repair. We heard A. G. 
Fett tell about fixing the tires on his 1904 
1-cylinder Cadillac with flax seed. Wonder 
if that'll work on today's so-called tubeless 
tires. 

It is hard to imagine the ill will that this 
man Benson has against him in this area. 
At most every farm meeting his name comes 
up in some uncomplimentary manner. Per- 
haps the Eisenhower administration will go 
down as one of the least interested in the 
farmer in the history of this country be- 
cause of the Secretary of Agriculture’s seem- 
ing indifference. 

To whom belongs the blame we don’t 
know. But a point remains very clear. In 
the cities, and among many in Government 
there is the feeling that the farmer is on 
a huge giveaway wagon. This is pointed out 
in national news magazines often. Like 
the last Time. In an article discussing the 
farm outlook they mentioned parity. In a 
footnote at the bottom parity was briefly 
described then another sentence said that 
this is the only segment of the economy 
that is so protected. And there is the 
example. 

On the next page of the same magazine 
it mentioned, in another article, the min- 
imum wage law, and ceiling on hours of 
work. We'd feel that one of the most im- 
portant things to a solution of the farm 
problem might be a step in the direction of 
presénting the facts to the city people, 
legislatures and manufacturers. 

Economy in Government is being talked 
of by the administration. Looks as if Ike 
could set a good example by cutting down 
his private air force. A news story telling 
about his new helicopter, to get from. the 
White House to the airport without a traffic 
jam, sounds reasonable. An extra on hand 
sounds maybe a little too much. But, what 
really got us to thinking was the mention 
of the fact that a larger one might be 
purchased to haul him to his farm. Then 
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what happens to the small two-engined 
plane that was bought for that purpose a 
few months ago? 

Guess that we neyer fully understand how 
lucky we are to be citizens of rural area 
towns, or on the farms themselves. This 
union trouble on the west coast is a prime 
example. What a mess that must be. There 
is probably no dictator in the history of the 
world who has had the power that the 
head of the teamers union does. That makes 
us wonder what we have a Department of 
Labor in our Government for if this can 
crop up, and get as strong as it has. Maybe 
the Department of Labor is just to compile 
statistics on how many work. Talk about 
economy in Government, perhaps we should 
get some service for the tax money spent. 





Less Heat and More Light on Milk- 
Marketing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Mr. E. R. Eastman 
appears in the American Agriculturalist 
of April 6. 

The article is temperate and factual 
and expresses the ideas and ideals of 
many of the dairy farmers of my district 
and others in the Northeast. 

Conditions are improving, Mr. Speaker, 
but not enough, and the farmers of the 
Northeast have good cause to be mad 
and to worry. 

At the close of the article Mr. East- 
man states: 

The point is that there is marked improve- 
ment. It.can be much better if we get a good 
order operating again. So let’s hold the line 
steady and look forward with more hope to 
the future, 


This we believe, and also that we must 
have in this and in all our other legisla- 
tive problems less heat and more light: 
Less HEAT AND More LIGHT ON MILK MARKET- 

ING PROBLEMS 


(By E. R. Eastman) 


In this statement I shall put down some 
facts and some opinions on the present milk 
marketing situation. The facts were secured 
from a large correspondence with dairymen 
and from almost a lifetime experience with 
and study of milk marketing, and also after 
much reading and many personal talks with 
farmers and leaders on the present situation. 

The facts are as accurate as we can make 
them. The opinions are mine and those of 
Hugh Cosline and Jim Hall, the other edi- 
tors of American Agriculturist. Some of 
you will not like either some of the facts or 
some of the opinions. But I ask you to be 
openminded about them, for I have come to 
the conclusion that it is high time someone 
got up on his hind legs and called a spade 
a spade. The interests of dairymen will be 
best served that way. 

EMOTIONS VERSUS REASON 


In the first place, there is altogether too 
much heat and too little light whenever any 
consideration is given to present milk mar- 
keting problems. Too many of us are think- 
ing with our emotions instead of our reason. 
Many dairymen are just plain mad. They 
have reason to be. Some of the causes are 


_ the too low prices of milk, the failure of 
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cooperative leaders to agree, the never-end- 
ing milk hearings, and the long delay in 
doing much to raise milk prices. 

I don’t blame farmers for being angry, but 
@ man cannot think straight when he is mad, 
and too many of us have not been thinking 
straight lately. Some good dairymen, be- 
cause of the low milk prices and the failure 
to correct them, have been listening to and 
following unsound leaders, who were “all 
talky and no doey.” 


WHY THE STRIKE FAILED 


The recent milk strike is an example of 
what I mean. Don’t misunderstand me. 


Farmers have a right to strike. They also 
have an equal right not to’strike. The strike 
was called—and what happened? ‘The lead- 


er had no dairy himself, and he had little or 
no milk marketing experience. He had no 
marketing or other plan except just to strike. 
Threats and violence were used. Those who 
had struck had little bargaining power for 
one reason because there are now many kinds 
of instant milk powder available, so that no 
consumer has to go without if whole milk is 
withheld from the market. 

Realizing these facts, and not trusting the 
strike leadership, only a relatively few dairy- 
men withheld their milk, and many of those 
did so because of threats and violence, not 
because they were in sympathy with the 
strike. No strike can succeed unless sup- 
ported by a large majority of dairymen. 

The attempt to withhold milk from the 
market probably cost dairymen at least a 
million dollars. But it should be empha- 
sized that if farmers lose faith in their old 
organizations, they of course have perfect 
right to form new ones. In so doing, how- 
ever, care should be taken not to go out 
of the frying pan into the fire. Your money 
and your support have for many years gone 
into building the larger, older milk coopera- 
tives. They have accumulated valuable mar- 
keting experience, have trained personnel, 
and in spite of shortcomings, of which there 
are plenty, across the years they have done 
a reasonably good job. They would have 
done better if many more of you had given 
them more support. 

It seems to me, therefore, that before de- 
serting these older, experienced cooperatives, 
dairymen should make more effort to cor- 
rect their mistakes. Why not make your 
own wishes better and more emphatically 
known to your leaders instead of starting 
with something new and with untried leader- 
ship which, the chances are, will not do even 
as well as is now being done. 

There is plenty of reason for dairymen to 
be mad. For many years they have had in 
operation in the various milk sheds milk 
marketing agreements or orders. On the 
whole these have done a good job for farmers, 
for they brought order out of chaos, and in 
spite of their faults have resulted in or- 
derly marketing and in better prices than 
could possibly be secured without them. 

But the New York milk marketing order 
does have to be amended or revised. 

Realizing the need of revising the New York 
order, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture started holding hearings to get yours 
and your leaders’ opinions on how the order 
should be amended. These hearings have 
dragged on month after month, consuming 
96 actual days of sessions. The stenographic 
report covers 14,000 pages and weighs 120 
pounds. The testimony for and against a 
separate New Jersey order covered 12,500 of 
these 14,000 pages. No one can say that 
the proposal for a separate New Jersey order 
has not had a fair hearing. The fact that 
these costly hearings, financed with your 
money, have been running so long, with con- 
stant arguments among the leaders of the 
milk marketing organizations and, until re- 
cently, getting nowhere, is a disgrace. 

TOO MUCH FIDDLING ; 

While the arguments and the fiddling went 

on Rome burned. Because of the delay dairy- 
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men of the New York milkshed have lost 
millions of dollars. 

Perhaps there is no point in emphasizing 
who is to blame except to make sure that the 
same mistakes do not occur again. The blame 
for the delay in amending and improving 
the milk marketing order must be shared by 
the cooperative leaders, by the USDA, and by 
you, the dairymen. Too much time was spent 
looking for unanimous agreement.’ 

That was impossible and should have been 
realized. If all progress was dependent upon 
unanimous agreement none would ever be 
made. All we can ever expect in any kind of 
a controversy is a majority agreement. There 
has been a majority agreement for some time 
both among the cooperative leaders and par- 
ticularly among the dairymen on what should 
be done. 

FOR A SINGLE OR COMPREHENSIVE ORDER 


Now we come to the most controversial 
subject in reaching an agreement on amend- 
ing the New York milKshed order. For 
months a row has raged over whether there 
should be a comprehensive order covering 
the entire milkshed, including northern New 
Jersey, or separate orders, one for New Jer- 
sey and one for the rest of the milkshed. A 
majority of dairymen in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and I think this is now true with 
dairymen in northern New Jersey, are for a 
single comprehensive order., 

We of American Agriculturist are sure that 
a single order covering the entire milkshed 
will materially increase the dairymen’s in- 
come not only in New York but also in New 
Jersey. I realize that there’are many New 
Jersey dairymen who don’t agree with this. 
It could be true that some of them, with a 
special local market, would not profit as 
much, at least for a time, under a single 
order. But a majority of New Jersey dairy- 
men will profit from the start, in our opin- 
ion, and in the long run a single order will 
be best for everybody. : 


YOU CANNOT BUILD MILKSHED FENCES 


An argument made by some of those favor- 
ing a separate order for New Jersey is that 
it will keep New York milk out of New Jersey 
markets. Whatever may have been in the 
past it is true now that you can no longer 
build fences around any milk market. New 
York milk has always been sold in New Jer- 
sey. Ican understand why New Jersey dairy- 
men resent this and want to keep it out. 
But it will always be sold there, and it is 
much better to have it under control, as it 
is more likely to be under a single milk 
marketing order, than as it is at present or 
would be under separate orders. 

There certainly should be, and I under- 
stand that agreements have been reached 
and compromises made, to protect New Jer- 


There are many who believe that a single 
order will add from 40 to 50 cents a hundred- 
weight. I would prefer to put the estimates 
lower, then any gains beyond these 
will be to the good. 
enough unfulfilled promises 
business. 

At long last the hearings at this wri 
are about to end. It is now up to 
tary Ezra Benson, of the USDA, and 
ciates to review the evidence and 
proposition up to vote by the dairgmen 
the New York milkshed. If the 
acts fast enough the order should 
force by July 1. 
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It is no temporary expe- 
dient, but a long-time plan for 
ing orderly milk marketing to give the dairy- 
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rights and privileges of the dairymen jy ,) 

parts of the milkshed, will be carried by ;,, 

overwhelming majority. a 
DAIRYMEN MUST ADJUST 

Those of you who read American Agric). 
turist know how sympathetic and concerne 
our staff and I are with the problems of th. 
small farmer. It is a sad fact that it is 
getting increasingly difficult for him to op. 
erate. But neither the small farmer nor 
the large one ¢an continue to succeed jp 
these difficult times unless they recognize 
the changes that come about, and adjus 
their business and their lives to meet them, 
I have come almost to hate the word ‘em. 
ciency” as it applies to farmers, for I think 
as a class on the whole farmers are far more 
efficient than most other businessmen. By; 
it is a fact that farming is rapidly changing 
and your success and happiness, whether 
you are a large or small farmer, depends upon 
the efficiency of your business, and especially 
on keeping your costs of production down, 

So far as milk marketing is concerned, 
that means careful thought and judzment 
without emotion: It means taking part in 
your local meetings and letting your leaders 
know how you feel on these problems. 

Especially and immediately your future 
success as a dairyman in my opinion de. 
pends to a considerable extent on a single 
marketing order covering the entire milk. 
shed. 

In all of these problems, whether you are 
a dairyman or in any other line of farming, 
success must come from your own work and 
the efforts of your cooperatives and farm 
organizations, 

IN CONCLUSION 

Tt is good to be able to be a little optimis- 
tic. Due to better marketing conditions, 
milk prices afe materially improving. The 
pool or blend price both for December 1956 
and for January 1957, was 50 cents a hundred 
higher than the corresponding prices the 
year before. The price for February was 49 
cents a hundred more. The estimated price 
for the first 6 months for 1957 averages 39 
cents a hundred pounds higher than for the 
first 6 months of 1956. 

One thing is for sure, no order or other 
plan will permanently raise prices beyond 
what the market justifies. Too high prices 
will result in surpluses, plunging the market 
down again. Speaking at Cornell's farm and 
home week, economist Prof. Robert Story 
blamed too much milk for the drop in milk 
prices in the New York milkshed in recent 
years. Professor Story pointed to a 45-per- 
ceat increase in milk deliveries in recent 
years contrasted with only a 6-percent in- 
crease in sales. 

“Higher fluid-milk prices,” he said, “will 
not permanently solve the problem of excess 
supply, and in the long run will not help New 
York dairymen.” But he added an optimistic 
note: “The trend in milk supplies,” he said, 
“has reversed in recent months so that milk 
prices have increased.” 

The economist further added that proposed 
changes in the present milk-marketing pro- 
gram “should yield lasting solutions to some 
very difficult and longstanding problems. 
Nearly all of the production area for northern 
New Jersey and the secondary area markets 
in upstate New York fall within the present 
production area for the New York market.” 

If we can get a single order into operation 
soon, milk prices will be much better. But, 
of course, they will never be high enough to 


please everybody. 

The point is that there is marked improve- 
ment. It can be much better if we set § 
good order operating again. So let’s hold the 
line steady and look forward with more hope 
to the future. 
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Editorial Protests Stand by Judge in 
Wheat Quota Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing two articles appearing in pa- 
pers in Ohio which were sent to me by 
mr. Elmer Cornell, who is one of the of- 
fcers of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Farm Organizations. I join 
with my farmers, Mr. Speaker, in insist- 
ing the legislation that has been passed 
in this Congress certainly does not take 
care of the small farmer or the group 
that we might classify as rotation crop 
farmers. 

Iam sure all of us, Mr. Speaker, are 
familiar with what the “New Dealers” of 
this Congress did a few weeks ago in an 
honest attempt by some friends of the 
farmers to get legislation that would be 
penefit to the rotation or small farmers. 
Iam certain people will remember just 
who are friends of the farm group. 

However, forgetting what bitterness 
we might have as a result of the action 
that took place a few weeks ago, I sin- 
cerely hope the Agriculture Committee 





will forget partisan politics and whether - 


or not they represent the big farmer or 

little farmer and present to us some leg- 

islation which will be of benefit to the 

majority of the farm group. 

EorroRIAL PROTESTS STAND BY JUDGE IN WHEAT 
Quota CasEs 

Arecent editorial in the Norwalk Refiector- 
Herald was submitted for publication by 
local opponents of some practices taking 
place in Federal wheat quota matters. 

It was pointed out there are instances 
where farmers are denied trial by jury when 
accused of Federal regulation violations. 
The editorial in the Norwalk paper states: 

THE LAW OF THE LAND 

“It is the job, perhaps the most important 
job, of any judge to uphold jealously the 
Constitution of the United States. We were 
quite shocked to read a recent article in the 
Toledo Blade concerning wheat quota viola- 
tions and United States District Judge Frank 
L. Kloeb’s statements made in conjunction 
with a case he was hearing. 

“In this particular case Walter and James 
Carpenter, of Defiance, Ohio, and George 
Miller, of Fayette, Ohie, were before Judge 
Kloeb on a contempt charge. The case was 
all too familiar to many farmers. 

“The Carpenters and Miller had refused 
to allow Federal agents access to their lands 
t0 measure wheat planted. The story is 
getting to be ‘old hat’ as more and more 
farmers are finding themselves faced with 
similar charges. Our purpose here is not 
to argue the case of trespass or a farmer’s 
right to plant what he wants. Our stand 
on that issue is rather well known. 

“At the moment we are more concerned 
With statements made by Judge Kloeb while 
oe the case and immediately after the 

n. 

“He warned that he would begin hand- 
ing out stiff sentences to farmers who vio- 
lated the provisions of the law establishing 
Wheat quotas. ‘To quote a paragraph from 
the Blade’s story, ‘these hearings are pre- 
Posterous,’ Judge Kloeb remarked, adding he 
intended to uphold the law of the land and 
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refused absolutely to go into the question 
of constitutionality. 

“That is a very revealing paragraph. We 
question the advisability of any judge issu- 
ing warnings on cases not yet heard just on 
a matter of common sense. We thoroughly 
question and disagree with the contradictory 
remarks of Judge Kloeb about upholding the 
law of the land and in the same breath re- 
fusing to go into the constitutionality of the 
case. 

“What higher law of the land is there than 
the Constitution? How can any judge re- 
fuse to refer to the Constitution when hear- 
ing a case? Let it be understood that these 
cases are not being tried by jury but by a 
single judge. 

“It is a pretty sorry situation when a 
judge can. make irresponsible statements, 
such as those attributed to Judge Kloeb, and 
still try other cases concerning wheat vio- 
lations. 

“The farmers of the Nation, especially the 
small farmers, have a tough fight on their 
hands. The only way that they can lick the 
problem in a practical manner is by public 
opinion. It will be a hard job but slowly 
the movement is gaining momentum. State- 
ments like those made by Judge Kloeb give 
all citizens a good idea with what the farmer 
is faced.” 

SMITHVILLE POULTRYMAN Says Soi. BankK 

HURTING OHIOANS 


SMITHVILLE.—The Federal Government’s 
soil-bank program is backfiring to the detri- 
ment of Ohio poultry farmers, it was charged 
here this week by Loyal Hostetler, State in- 
dustry leader. 

Hostetler, an official for the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, charged that Corn 
Belt farmers are signing up for soil-bank 
payments, then switching their buildings 
into the production of eggs and broilers. 

To halt the move, which is expected to add 
still further to current oversupplies of eggs 
and chickens, Hostetler has joined with 
NEPPCO officials in seeking remedial action 
from Congress. 

“Ohio poultrymen are already battling a 
severe economic crisis,” Hostetler warned. 
“If midwestern and southern farmers divert 
their farm buildings to poultry production, 
it is bound to have price repercussions in our 
markets.” 

He reported that the council is urging Con- 
gress to instruct soil-bank administrators 
to set up cross-compliance requirements. 
Under this plan, when signing up acreage 
for soil-bank payments, farmers would be 
required to lease farm buildings to the Gov- 
ernment. This would guarantee that these 
facilities could not be used for poultry pro- 
duction. 

NEPPCO is already receiving reports that 
newspaper ads in such States at Georgia and 
Kansas are being used to urge farmers into 
poultry production, Hostetler revealed. In 
some cases, the soil-bank program is being 
used as a springboard to expand sales of 
poultry foods and baby chicks. 

The Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in Trenton, N. J., rep- 
resents poultrymen in a 14-State area, rang- 
ing from Maine to Virginia and as far west as 
Ohio. 





Strings on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
Thursday, March 28, 1957: 

STRINGS ON FOREIGN AID 


Congress has tied too many political and 
economic strings on our foreign aid program, 
and these restrictions “take q heavy toll of 
time and manpower” and deprive our ad- 
ministrators of flexibility of action. 

Briefly, that’s the theme of a report pre- 
pared for a special Senate committee study- 
ing the Eisenhower administration's $4.4 bil- 
lion foreign help program. 

The committee ordered the report, one of 
several on which it will depend to guide 
Senate thinking. 

We hope this one does not do too much 
guiding. 

Maybe it is true that red tape bogs down 
our spending abroad, but certainly it is es- 
sential that Congress should not surrender 
control of foreign aid entirely to the admin- 
istration—any administration. 

Here is an area in which some of the tax- 
payers’ money may be saved. There are other 
parts of the budget about which Congress can 
do absolutely nothing. 

For instance, interest on the national debt 
cannot be touched; it will amount to $7.3 
billion. 

Just to hold Federal spending at present 
levels (and thereby sidestep the peril of 
greater inflation) will require a $3 billion 
reduction in the record $71.8-billion budget. 

One of the proposals of the Hoover Com- 
mission holds out hope for better spending 
controls by Congress. 

It calls for a new type of budget based 
not on obligations but on accrued expendi- 
tures—“the charges incurred for goods and 
services received and other assets ac- 
quired. °* =" 

Suppose the Navy gets authority to build 
a $150 million ship. At present, Congress 
would appropriate the entire amount in 
terms of obligational authority. But on an 
accrued expenditures basis only a fraction 
of the money, would be appropriated in tle 
first year, and Congress could review progress 
of the ship in light of actual cost experience, 


An accrued expenditures budget was spon- 
sored in the Senate last year by Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, and 
was passed. The House killed it. Now it’s 
up again. 

This time the House, having heard in 
clamorous tones from the folks back home, 
may not be so ready to spike a means that 
offers aid to the American people. 





Sewage Treament Plant Construction 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


‘Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, last year when we passed H. R. 9540, 
the Blatnik Water Pollution Control Act, 
we served notice on the States, and 
especially those groups—public and pri- 
vate—interested in the control of water 
pollution that the Federal Government, 
for the first time, recognized the serious- 
ness of the pollution problem and was 
ready to assume a responsible role in 
the solution of the problem and the 
abatement of the problem. 

In the few months that the program 
has been in operation considerable prog- 
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ress has already been made. Passage 
of the Blatnik bill stirred the States to 
act more than ever before in the pollu- 
tion control field. A majority of the 
States, for instance, just in the past 6 
months have expanded and improved 
their own pollution control programs to 
take advantage of Federal assistance in 
the form of program grants and research 
funds. 

The great interest which has been 
generated in water pollution control ac- 
tivities since the passage of Public Law 
660 gives us great hope that the joint, 
cooperative all-out effort against this 
problem will be realized. Even at that 
Mr. Emil C. Jensen, chief of the divi- 
sion of engineering in the Washington 
State Department of Health and cur- 
rently president of the Federation of 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tions terms Public Law 660 as nothing 
more than a key to the door and points 
out that it-is up to the State authorities 
to make it work. 

Writing in the February 1957 issue of 
Water and Sewage Works, Mr. Jensen, 
who is a leading expert in the field of 
sanitary engineering and pollution con- 
trol, reviewed the problems, develop- 
ments and trends of the past year re- 
garding sewage and industrial wastes. 
Regarding Federal water pollution con- 
trol legislation Mr. Jensen writes as fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The passage of the permanent and 
strengthened Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, Public Law 660, by the 84th Congress 
should prove to be a milestone. The Honor- 
able JoHN A. BLaTNnIK, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Rivers and Harbors of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is to be accorded the highest 
commendation for spearheading. the move- 
ment of this bill through the Congress. His 
thorough understanding of the problems, and 
his ability to make a forthright presentation 
of the facts brought the support necessary 
to passage of the bill. 

In the course of the hearings on the bill 
there was very encouraging evidence that 
water-pollution control is becoming more 
fully recognized as a vital part of the solution 
of this Nation’s total water resources prob- 
lem. This problem was stated as being: 
“Providing the right quantity of the right 
quality at places where it is needed.” And 
pollution was identified as a waste of water. 

State and interstate agency protests over 
direct intervention of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service for 
enforcement, as provided in this initial draft 
of the bill, resulted in considerable change. 
The law now provides that State or interstate 
action to abate pollution shall not be dis- 
placed by Federal enforcement except pur- 
suant to court order. However, the Surgeon 
General is authorized to formally notify State 
agencies of certain conditions, call confer- 
ences, make recommendations, call formal 
hearings, and initiate court action upon re- 
quest or with the consent of the States in- 
volved. 

The provisions relating to grants for con- 
struction stirred up controversy in the hear- 
ings. The proponents claimed that success- 
ful pollution control depended upon research 
and education, enforcement, and construc- 
tion, and that the latter (construction) could 
not be fully realized without grants. They 
pointed to the fact that the only time in his- 
tory that cities and towns have kept pace 
with the demands for sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities was in the era of grants-in-aid for 
public-works programs in the 1930's. The 
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opponents claimed that the limitations re- 
lating to the grant could result in a deterrent 
to the rate of construction. The law author- 
ized grants for construction of municipal 
treatment plants in the amount of $500 mil- 
lion during a 10-year period, with an appro- 
priation of $50 million for the first year. 
Some slowdown in construction has been re- 
ported, due to the time required to set up 
the machinery for making the grants and the 
tendency for communities to wait in line for 
their turn on the priority list. With the in- 
tensified efforts on pollution control through 
strengthened State programs, there will ap- 
pear more and more situations of real in- 
ability for communities to. handle the finane- 
ing totally on their own. 
availability of Federal aid may prove to be a 
key factor in getting the job done. 

Considerable interest has developed and 
action taken toward asking Co: to in- 
crease the appropriation from $50 million to 
$100 million for construction grants in the 
coming year. 

The authorization of $3 million per year 
for 5 years for allocation to the State and 
interstate agencies for pollution-control ac- 
tivities should prove to be a key feature of 
the law. Maximum strength in the program 
at this level of government is imperative to 
not only assume the most effective enforce- 
ment but to determine upon research needs 
and to promote necessary adjustments in 
State legislation. 

It was discouraging to note that funds 
were not appropriated to implement a section 
relating to research and training. Additional 
research is the key to providing the resources, 
especially those for tackling the increasing 
complexity of the problem. The stage is set 
to move ahead most effectively—the law is 
very comprehensive and has considerable lat- 
itude with respect to arrangements for re- 
search and training, and there is evidence of 
much interest on the part of the groups who 
would participate. The next move is up to 
Congress. 

The Federal law (Public Law 660), regard- 
less of its notable features, should not be 
considered as more than a key to the door. 
The States now have been provided with 
some very important tools—financial assist- 
ance to their programs, construction grants 
to deserving municipalities, and a potential 
production line for research and training of 
manpower. It is up to the State authorities 
to make it work. 





Congressional Failure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ments on the failure of the House. to 
agree upon acceptable legislation on corn 
have begun to filter in’from the rural 
communities which will be hit hardest 
by that failure. For quite some time in 
the postwar years it was considered the 
height of good humor to joke about 
farmers herding their cows with Cadil- 
lacs. Now it is time some people, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Agriculture, dis- 
covered what is so readily evident to the 
observant editor of the Spring Valley, 
Wis., Sun. He notes with the wisdom 
born of close personal contacts that 
farmers are in need of a long-range solu- 
tion to their problems and that they are 


In this respect the - 
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the “only segment of our national econ. 
omy that has been on a downhil! py 
while the remainder of the Nation cop. 
tinues to ride the escalator of rising 
wages.” ‘The House may have one mo; 
opportunity to consider suifable legis),. 
tion affecting corn, so I submit the {0). 
lowing editorial for the consideration ; 
my colleagues: 

It seems likely that Congress has poof 
again in their efforts to come up With a farn 
program before planting time. 

Partisan politics that left the farmer j, 
a@ back seat as far as the program is coy. 
cerned seems to be the principal reason ther, 
will be no additional farm legislation thi 
spring in time to be worth considering jy 
the 1957 planting season. 

The corn allotment will likely remain 
about half of last year’s when the soi! ban; 
gained at least a start in this area. Many 
of those that signed up this year probapjy 
did so in anticipation of an acreage increas 
before planting time so that a good pe. 
centage of those that have signed up {fy 
1957 will not confirm to agreements for the 
simple reason that it will not be practicaj 
for them to do so on such a small corn bas 
as provided in the present regulations 

The sad fact about the legislative pictur 
is that both the Republicans and Democrat; 
were agreed on the necessity of increasing 
the corn base but couldn’t get together on 
the details with the farmer; as usual, the 
goat of their bickering. 

The soil bank was a long way from 2 solv. 
tion of the farm program but with adequate 
allotment it did offer local farmers a chance 
to participate on a small scale, at least— 
with the larger farms really gaining some 
tangible benefits. 

As it is, however, both the large and small 
dairy farms are understandably reluctant to 
participate unless on the verge of retirement 
so that the small allotments look attractive 
to those that would rather not farm anyway. 
The average dairy farmer, however, is left 
out in the cold with the present allotments 
because it is impossible for him to feed a 
dairy herd and limit his corn acreage to the 
present corn base, let alone take any of his 
corn acres out of production by placing them 
in the soil bank. 

Congress will have to take direct responsi- 
bility for their failure to remedy this situa- 
tion as well as their failure to provide any 
substitute program that would offer an ad- 
ditional long-range solution to the only seg- 
ment of our national economy that has been 
on a downhill pull while the remainder of 
the Nation continues to ride the escalator 
of rising wages and income along with rising 
prices that will be just that much harder for 
the farmer to pay in the months ahead. 





Nasserism Is Hitlerism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish ” 
insert into the Recorp the text of al 
address delivered by the national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of 
United States of America, William 
Carmen, at a special meeting of the 
County Council of Jewish W2 
Veterans at the St. George Hotel 2 
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klyn, on Thursday, March 28, 1957. 
This SS Sey Se sae Simety oo. 
als primarily with current sit- 
aa regarding the Middle East and 
the which our country 


has in connection with this situation. 
Mr. Carmen maintains that Dictator 
Nasser is not very much different than 
was Dictator Hitler. Their attitudes 
are the same, their contempt for democ- 
racy is the same, their deeds are out- 


rageous, amd they are never satisfied. 
He expresses the fear that we may have 
committed the foulest diplomatic blun- 
der against our allies Britain and France. 

I associate myself completely with 
these thoughts as expressed in this ad- 
dress. It is for this reason that I am 
jnerting it into the Recorp and call it 
to the attention of all my colleagues. 

The text of the address follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, comrades and 
friends, it is particularly good to return to 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., once again after almost a 
year's absence for here in the heart of New 
York is where so much of the important 
work of our organization gets its start. 

I have been on many public platforms in 
many places in almost every State during 
the past few months, but when one is away 
from his own region of the country one nec- 
esssarily is more guarded in his pronounce- 
ments. 

Thus, if I may, I would like*to utilize this 
opportunity to present some of my thinking 
with respect to the current situation, which 
absorbs the attention of our organization 
and, indeed, the entire world. 

We have heard a lot about the Middle 
East within the last few months. We have 
heard such things as moral obligations, as- 
sumptions, United Nations expeditionary 
forces, and other symbols that characterize 
an age where world opinion has become a 
factor heretofore never reckoned with, since 
previously it could never be mustered with 
any degree of power and effectiveness. 

Today, world opinion is greater in power 
and intensity than even the most highly 
potent atomic weapons. 

We have learned this lesson within the 
last few months. We must never forget it. 

It is this lesson which I believe holds the 
key to world peace and world progress for 
it has undoubtedly been proven, to me at 
least, that world opinion invariably swings 
toward the side of morality, and if treated 
with the difference owed to it, I sincerely 
believe that it can be constantly corraled for 
the common good. , 

The real test, however, is still to come. 
Indeed, the eyes of the world are focused on 
the United States for from our country will 
come the decision that will either certify or 
cancel the real meaning behind the words 
“moral obligations.” 

There is no question in my mind that our 
Government either by implication or by 
stated purpose has indicated to the Govern- 
ment of Israel that it would not support a 
return of Egyptian civil or military rule in 
Gaza nor would it tolerate any obstruction 
of shipping in the Straits of Tiran. 
may have been some basis for our 


that Egypt and its strong man would fall 
in line, then based on recent events, I be- 
lieve we were either terribly naive or badly 
mnistaken, 

There can be no such thing as an honorable 
dictator. .This is a fundamental lesson for 
all of us, written in blood, notarized by pain, 
and filed by sacrifice. 

A dictator lives only at the whim and fancy 
of the crowd mind, callous and inert at best, 
cruel and inhuman at worst. 
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It was a wise man who said back in the 
thirties that you can’t do business with 
Hitler. The axiom of this age should be that 
you can’t do business with Nasser. 

The decision to place a civil governor in 
the Gaza strip is, beyond doubt, not only out- 
rageous but a direct slap in the face of the 
United Nations, which bailed the Ezyptian 
dictator out of his sinking ship in the first 
place. So here we find him today saved by 
the United Nations from the destiny which 
he brought directly upon his own head and 
still playing the old game of pitting the Com- 
munists against the Western democracies. 
In the Straits of Tiran the blockage is still 
threatened, deceit is the watchword of Dic- 
tator Nasser. 

As for the-Suez Canal, nothing has really 
changed. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that nothing has really changed. It is my 
view that, if the Suez Canal situation con- 
tinues to remain unchanged, our good friends, 
our allies overseas, the British and the 
French, will have been the victims of the 
foulest diplomatic blunder that the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Remembering the lesson again—a dictator 
will invariably take what is not his to take. 
This taking eventually becomes a disease 
until he either has taken everything or has 
been destroyed. Remember Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Polish Corridor, Austria, Czechoslovakia. 
It is the same story of the generation just 
passed. The philosophy of Dictator Adolf 
Hitler is seen and heard again—promises to- 
day, broken tomorrow. And why not? Dic- 
tator Nasser’s advisers are many of the very 
same men who advised Adolf Hitler. 

The Russian arms are flowing once again— 
arms to support Egyptian plunder. The 
problem remains the same—unchanged— 
that of communism plus nazism plus Nas- 
serism versus democracy. 

There are measures that the United States 
ean take if it wishes to help change the mind 
of Egypt. Where are the United States ships 
we promised to send through the Straits of 
Tiran? Let us talk again of sanctions, but 
sanctions against Egypt. There must be as- 
surance that the fedayeen raids shall cease. 
The Government of Egypt should not get one 
single American dollar until it accedes com- 
pletely to the demands and wishes of the 
United States and the United Nations. 

If this is not enough to bring some sem- 
blance of sense into the mind of this corrupt 
dictator, then perhaps the United Nations 
might be forced to admit its failure and pull 
out its troops which will then be serving no 
useful purpose. 

These may be harsh words, but these are 
angry times and I go along with the philos- 
ophy that you cannot let these bullies and 
petty potentates get away with anything. 

There was an old platitude that might be 
appropriate at this time. Give them a hand 
and they will take the whole arm. 

One of the principal programs of our or- 
ganization is its brotherhood program. 
Brotherhood means the ability to live to- 
gether in peace and honor. Brotherhood can 
best be described by actual happenings— 
things like the mayor of blin, a Jew 
granted his office through an electorate that 
is. more than 95 percent Catholic. Things 
like Arab citizens of Israel sitting in the 
Israeli Parliament, the Knesset, with equal 
voice and equal vote with their fellow dele- 
gates. 

It is my belief that once the miserable, 
downtrodden, poverty-stricken, and disease- 
ridden Arab masses are relieved of their psy- 
chotic leadership in the form of dictators 
and potentates, they, too, will be able to 
enjoy the fruits of prosperity and peace that 
can only come when the underlying theme of 
their lives is brotherhood, then, maybe then, 
their basic desire will be the same as ours 
and they, too, will wish to live in peace with 
their fellow man. 
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Consumer Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Sam Dawson, which 
appeared in the Evening Star of March 
25 and other newspapers throughout the 
country, indicates the immediate need 
for a study of our economic conditions 
from the viewpoint of the consumer. 

The article follows: 

POCKETBOOK PINCH GROWS IN MIDST OF 

ABUNDANCE 


(By Sam Dawson) 


New Yors, March 25.—A pocketbook pinch 
in the midst of abundance. Consumers fret- 
ting over the rising cost of living. Whole 
industries worrying about rising stocks of 
unsold goods in spite of less than capacity 
production. Factory workers noting that 
after months of seeing average take-home 
pay rise faster than prices, they are now see- 
ing the cost of goods and services mounting 
faster than the average paycheck. 

That’s the turn the economy is taking— 
however temporarily. 

In a sense it’s the typical pattern of in- 
flation. First came the shortages in mate- 
rials and labor. Industrial activity was ex- 
panding faster than the metal men, the 
building material firms, the machinery and 
tool makers, the home builders, the money 
lenders, the pool of skilled labor could sup- 
ply the demand. 

Prices of basic materials went up. Wages 
of labor went up. Cost of credit went up. 
Wholesale commodity prices in general went 


. up. 


INCREASES SLOWING 


In the last 2 or 3 months these increases 
have largely slowed and in some cases gone 
into reverse. 

But the delayed action explosions are now 
spreading through the retail prices of finished 
goods, and especially of services—transporta- 
tion, medical care, the cost of eating out, of 
repairs and maintenance or installation of 
gadgets. 

For 6 straight months the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been reporting a rise in the 
consumer price index. Each time, until now, 
it has also reported that the average take- 
home pay of the factory worker has advanced 
a little more, keeping him one jump ahead. 

Its latest report for the cost of living and 
purchasing power of the factory worker, as 
sampled in mid-February, changes this. The 
cost of living climbed to another record, up 
3.6 percent from a year ago, but the factory 
worker’s paycheck, though up 17 cents a 
week, didn’t keep pace. 

Even so, he’s better off than the increasing 
number of Americans who live on fixed in- 
comes—pensions, annuities, savings, social 
security. Their incomes in most cases didn’t 
increase at all. 

Some economists hold out hope that the 
long rise in the cost of living may be coming 
to an end. They note that wholesale com- 
modity prices as a whole have sloughed off 
since the first of the year. 

CAPACITY MOUNTING 


More industries are joining the list of 
those with more capacity to produce than 
current demand can keep fully busy. These 
include the primary ones like steel, copper, 
aluminum, paper, oil; and the consumer 
goods ones like autos, appliances, textiles. 
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The argument goes that this widens the 
field for competition and makes price rises 
harder to sustain and bargains more likely 
to come by. 

Manufacturers have some counter argu- 
ments. They say that wage scales tend to rise 
still higher; that the cost of materials is still 
high; that the cost of the latest equipment 
and of repairs to old climbs. 

It adds up to a squeeze on profits and 
makes price cuts on their goods hard to take. 

Merchants add that their costs have risen, 
too, and their profit margins have been pared 
as far as they can stand. 

It’s an old debate that’s made the rounds 
in prior inflationary years—with the con- 
sumer’s willingness or ability to buy probably 
holding the deciding vote. 





A Bill To Amend the Peanut Marketing 
Quota Provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as Amended, 
for the Purpose of Eliminating Green 


Peanuts Therefrom, and for Other 


Purposes 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced into the House a bill 
to amend the peanut marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of eliminating green peanuts 
therefrom, and for other purposes. 

This bill, if approved by this Congress, 
will mean the salvation of what is almost 
exclusively a southern agricultural .oc- 
cupation and a traditional food pleasure 
in that land. The green peanut—en- 
tirely different from the familiar roasted 
peanut the distinguished gentlemen all 
know—is considered a delicacy in the 
South and is boiled to be eaten between 
meals or is served as a vegetable with 
meals. This product, which does net 
compete with the regularly harvested 
and roasted peanut, is produced on small 
plots by individual farmers and reaped 
by hand. It is not a highly profitable 
crop and generally produced by family 
farm groups because of the labor in- 
volved. 

In Hillsborough, Pasco, and Hernando 
Counties, main producers in the First 
District, under present regulations re- 
stricting all peanut acreage it is not pos- 
sible to raise enough of the green pea- 
nuts to supply the local markets, and 
they suffer unjust restrictions and penal- 
ties under present law. To offer relief 
to this situation and to permit growing 
of a salable and desired product my*bill 
would eliminate these restrictions. My 
constituents ask no subsidy in any way. 

Since evidence has been presented to 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
operation of the present act was restric- 
tive and unjustly placed a penalty on 
these farmrs producing green peanuts, 
my bill would also provide for return of 
penalties assessed against them during 


the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. This will 
amount to a return of only a small sum 
of money assessed as fines and wholly 
due to the presently recognized inequity. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will agree with my efforts to offer relief 
to a small but important segment of 
the economy of my district. I further 
ask that this action be taken in order 
that we may preserve a traditional pleas- 
ure in the South. My bill is presented 
after full study at my request by the 
Department of Agriculture. It is proper 
and worthy legislation by which this 
Congress can be of service to the people 
of a great State. 





What Labor Thinks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to reprint two editorials from 
the AFL-CIO News, official weekly paper 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

These two editorials—one on disclos- 
ure of alleged crookedness by a few union 
officials, the second on the “not so mod- 
ern” Republicans—go together well to 
suggest what the thinking of honest, 
reputable, responsible American labor is 
at this time. I commend the two edi- 
torials to the attention of my friends on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The editorials follow: 

UNPLEASANT STUFF 


The transcript of the hearings of the Mc- 
Clellan committee does not make pleasant 
reading. 

The record strongly suggests the absence 
of a real sense of trade-union responsibility 
or morality on the part of several leaders of 
the Teamsters Union. 

From the testimony, from the repeated use 
of the fifth amendment against self-incrim- 
ination, from the documents and evidence 
introduced by the committee staff—from all 
of this, there emerges a strong indication 
that ethical, responsible practices were too 
often flouted. 

The McClellan committee, needless to say, 
is not a court of law. On the other hand, 
it is not, on the record of the first few weeks, 
a witch-hunting group nor a group of ir- 
responsibles. To date, it has performed a 
public service in bringing to light facts and 
figures which only a governmental agency 
could uncover,  ~ 

Repeatedly the committee members and 
their counsel have pointed out that the prac- 
tices which they have uncovered are not 
typical of the labor movement, and indeed 
that they run counter to the ethical stand- 
ards developed by the AFL-CIO aad the vast 
majority of its affiliated unions. 

In other words, what has been harmful to 
labor during the first few weeks of the hear- 
ing has been not the committee but the prac- 
tices and attitudes it has brought to light. 

Perhaps, as the next few months unfold, 
antilabor forces will use these disclosures in 
an effort to hamstring the entire labor 
movement. Fair legislation will win sup- 
port. But antilabor legislation will be re- 
sisted by the great majority of the labor 
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movement—the multitude of honest, deyoteq 
members and leaders who have worked and 
sacrificed to build their unions and to make 
them honest, effective instruments for the 
public welfare. 

The morality of the American labor move. 
ment has always been high—higher thay 
those of profit-making corporations and the 
business community in general. 

As AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
has said: “I don’t give a damn what a cor. 
poration does—that doesn’t justify a union 
representative taking a 3-cent stamp.” 

That attitude—and only that attitude— 
can maintain the wonderful record of integ- 
rity of the overwhelming majority in oy; 
trade union movement. 


Not-So-MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


The Republicans are back in business at 
the same old stand, giving the lie once ang 
for all the President’s modern Republi. 
canism. 

In a panicky mood over the administra. 
tion’s budget and spurred on by the economy 
drive touched off by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the House of Representatives 
kicked over the traces and ran wild on money 
bills needed to keep the Labor and Welfare 
Departments operating. 

The Republicans, thumbing their noses at 
the White House and modern Republican- 
ism, marched down the teller-vote aisles in 
the House side by side with the Dixiecrats. 

The modern Republicans apparently were 
off somewhere"in their helicopters rounding 
up a new crop of platitudes, 





No Relief in Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Titusville (Pa.) Herald of 
March 28, 1957: 

No Rettier 1n SIcut 


During the last Presidential campaign the 
Democrats hit hard at the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for failing to provide tax relief 
for small-business corporations. The fact 
that this was a weak point in the adminis- 
tration record was readily apparent by the 
rapidity with which the Republican cam- 
paigners rushed forth with promises to ease 
the tax burden on small business. 

With both Democrats and Republicans 
giving lip sérvice to the welfare of the small 
corporation, it looked as if something def- 
inite would be done in the present session 
of Congress. Then President Eisenhower 
came. up with his $72 billion budget and now 
all hope appears to be lost. 

On Monday the Senate Finance Committee 
was unanimous in its opinion that small 
corporations should get some relief. How- 
ever, this appears agdin to be only by the 
mouth. A proposal by Democrat Senator 
Fuusricnt to cut the Federal corporation 
tax rate from 30 percent to 22 percent on 
earnings up to $25,000 and increase the rate 
from 22 percent to 31 percent on all earnings 
over that amount got only two votes in its 
favor—both by Democrats. This new tax 
rate would have definitely been an aid to 
small corporations. Large corporations 
would have been hit harder, but the $72 
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pillion budget would not have permitted an 
overall loss in net tax revenue. 

yes, sentiment to give tax relief to small 
corporations still exists along the banks of 
the Potomac, but we're afraid that it is 
urely sentiment. And small-business men 
vm more sentiment—and promises— 
from the Members of Congress: from both 
parties, come the next election campaign in 


1958. - 

Unfortunately, however, sentiment never 
met a payroll, expanded a plant, paid down 
a debt, or paid a Federal corporation income 
tax bill. 





Mexico Wants Fair Treatment for all 
Foreign Investors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I am 
extremely interested in and concerned 
about the state of our relations with 
other nations. Although news from the 
Middle East has dominated our thinking 
and newspaper headlines of late, there 
recently occurred a little publicized but 
very significant development in Mexico— 
our friend and neighbor to the south of 


us. 

Investors of capital in Mexican enter- 
prises, as well as American tourists, have 
been much heartened by the recent ac- 
tion of a Mexican court in returning to 
Jerome A. Utley, of Detroit, full posses- 
sion of the Hotel Riviera Pacifico at 
Ensenada, some 60 miles south of the 
border from San Diego, Calif. This once 
famous hotel has run through what 
might almost be called musical comedy 
vicissitudes since it was built in 1929 by 
Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
champion, with the financial backing of 
Mr. Utley. 

It was not until the tangled history 
of the resort hotel was brought to the 
attention of Ruiz Cortines, President of 
Mexico, that seeming injustices were in- 
vestigated. Franco Sodi, as Attorney 
General of Mexico, was instructed by 
President Cortines to conduct a thorough 
inquiry into the facts of the situation, a 
situation which involved fantastic jug- 
gling with property rights of American 
investors. 


Both the President and Mr. Sodi, who . 


since has been elevated to the Presidency 
of the Supreme Court of Mexico—a posi- 
tion comparable to that of Chief Justice 
of the United ‘States—had become im- 
patient with occasional practices of fast 
and loose playing with foreign investors’ 
affairs. They evinced every determina- 
tion to follow the matter through until 
complete justice had been done. 
It will be recalled that not long ago 
President Cortines had a meeting with 
Eisenhower in the interests of 
Mexican-American relations and it has 
been obviously to the interest of both 
nations to establish the business affairs 
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of their citizens on a foundation of just 
dealing. 

Mr. Utley is a contractor who has large 
real estate interests. For the purpose of 
constructing the hotel at Ensenada, he 
created a Mexican corporation and, of 
course, operated under Mexican law. 

For 5 years, under the Dempsey 
management, the hotel operated suc- 
successfully, attracting especially large 
numbers of celebrities from the Cali- 
fornia motion picture colonies. Taking 
advantage of intricacies of Mexican law, 
efforts were made to deprive the absentee 
American owner, Mr. Utley, of his rights. 
Agreements and counteragreements 
were signed, following a pattern that 
would make a movie scenario in itself. 

Mr. Utley’s difficulties were not 
brought into the open until, through the 
instrumentality of Cardenas & Gomez 
Mont, the leading law firm of Mexico 
City, an action was brought in the 
Supreme Court of Lower California. 

Both President Cortines and Attorney 
General Franco Sodi followed the case 
with the utmost interest, feeling that the 
reputation of Mexico for fair dealing 
toward foreign investors was at stake. 
The court, after hearing all sides, ruled 
that “deceitful means” had been employ- 
ed in the challenge to Mr. Utley’s prop- 
erty rights and Judge Celestino Perz y 
Perez now has signed the order which 
finally restores the property to Mr. 
Utley. 

The 200-room hotel, beautifully locat- 
ed on the beach plaza at Ensenada, will 
resume operation under the name of the 
Riviera Pacifico. Ensenada was selectetl 
as one of the especially desirable sites on 
the Lower California coast about 400 
years ago when a mission was established 
there. This was part of the chain of 
missions extending from San Jose del 
Cabo at the very toe of the long penin- 
sula of. Lower California all the way 
northward along El Camino Rial. San 
Diego, San Bernardino, San Capistrano 
and other long famous missions were 
part of the chain, the northernmost be- 
ing San Francisco. 

For the property of an American 
citizen at so desirable and famous a place 
to become involved in what appeared to 
be unfair legalistic practices, was dis- 
pleasing to President Cortines and the 
Mexican administration. The outcome 
is regarded as a guaranty of continuing 
fair treatment of all foreign investors. 





Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
statement today before the Subcommit- 
tee on Postal Policy of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which is presently conducting hearings 





, on postal policy, is as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, NEW YORK, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL POLICY OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
Crvit SERVICE, TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity you have given me to present my views 
to you. 

I am strongly opposed to increasing postal 
rates. The Post Office is a public service. It 
is not a business enterprise. 

In the early days of our history the post 
office was operated by private enterprise for 
private profit. It was taken away from 
private business -and made a Government 
monopoly solely on the theory that it was a 
governmental function to guarantee to our 
citizens a speedy and efficient means of com- 
munication. 

If every department of Government, legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive, were charged 
for the cost of carrying their mail and the 
Post Office Department credited with that 
cost (solely as a bookkeeping item) the Post 
Office Department’s deficit would disappear, 
in large part if not completely. 

The postal system has contributed to the 
public welfare immeasurably, far beyond the 
aggregate total deficit of the Department. 

The postal service must be continuously 
improved and the postal workers employed 
and promoted on a basis of merit, and their 
compensation fixed in accordance with the 
value of their services and prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. At no time should wage 
scales be tied to revenues in the post office. 

The only possible exception to what I have 
said is that portion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment which renders a business service to 
private enterprise. In that area we might 
properly consider increasing the postal rate, 
but not otherwise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





The Cordiner Committee: Military Person- 
nel and Pay . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Profession- 
al and Technic2!l Compensation which 
was organized br the Secretary of De- 
fense and of which Mr. Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of the General Electric Co., 
was appointed Chairman on May 10, 
1956, with Carter L. Burgess, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense as Vice Chairman, 
has submitted its report. 

The work of the Committee was di- 
vided into three major study areas: Dr. 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University and former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, directed the study of officer 
personnel; Mr. Charles R. Hook, chair- 
man of the board, Armco Steel Corp., and 
formerly Chairman of the Committee on 
Business Organization of the Department 
of Defense, directed the study of civilian 
personnel; and Mr. H. Lee White, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham & Taft, of New York, and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Per- 
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sonnel, directed the study of enlisted 
personnel. 

The Department of Defense has made 
available to the Members of Congress the 
highlights of the report. In addition 
thereto, the ‘Chairman, Mr. Cordiner, 
issued a statement under date of March 
26,1957. I deem that statement of such 
importance to insert it in the REcorD so 
that the record of the objective work of 
the Committee may be complete. In ad- 
dition thereto, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram on March 29,1957. The state- 
ment and editorial are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY RALPH J. CORDINER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSA- 
TION, MarRcH 26, 1957 


This country has a major opportunity to 
begin cutting the cost of defense, the larg- 
est single item in the Federal budget, by 
instituting a modern system of manpower 
management and compensation in the Armed 
Forces. 

It is the opinion of this committee, based 
on both industrial experience and on stu- 
dies prepared by the Department of Defense, 
that savings and gains up to $5 billion a 
year can be achieved within 5 years or less. 
The same measures which can produce these 
savings for taxpayers could also increase 
the combat effectiveness of the Armed 
Forces by about 15 percent at present costs. 

These are the conclusions which have been 
reached by the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion, on which I have had the honor of 
serving as chairman. 

Reports on the work of the Committee 
have already appeared in the press, and most 
of these reports were reasonably accurate 
as of the date that they were published. 
However, these reports were published be- 
fore the Committee had completed its 
studies of the cost-and-gains effect on its 
recommendations. Therefore, because of in- 
adequate information, many people have 
been led ‘to believe that the Committee's 
recommendations are nothing more than a 
general pay raise for military personnel, 
adding still more to the oppressive costs 
of national defense and to the current forces 
of inflation. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, and nothing could be further 
from the objectives of the Committee. Our 
recommendation contemplates savings and 
deflationary influence. 

If our recommendations are accepted, 
some of the men and women in the armed 
services would receive immediate pay in- 
creases, to correct obvious inequities. 
Moreover, the general levels of compensation 
in the armed services would rise in the com- 
ing years, as people qualify for the new and 
higher pay that will be available for out- 
standing performance. But these increases 
for deserving people would be more than 
offset by the resultant savings in material, 
operating and training costs, and personnel 
required to achieve a given level of national 
security. 

Very early in our study, which began last 
May, we became aware that modern man- 
agement of the manpower in the armed serv- 
ices could simultaneously reduce the cost 
and increase the effectiveness of the na- 
tional defense. To achieve such results, 
however, the committee warned the Secre- 
tary of Defense that it could not content 
itself with simply applying a few patches 
to an antiquated structure of military com- 
pensation which has been inflated but not 
substantially changed since it was originally 
adapted from the British Navy in the year 
1812. The committee indicated that a fun- 
damental modernization would be required 
to solve the military manpower problem and 
make real savings and gains, The effects 
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of such a deep structural change would not 
be a temporary flash in the pan, nor could 
results be achieved overnight. But the im- 
provements would be far reaching and long 
lasting, and they would bring in greater 
savings and gains with each passing year 
as the new system took hold. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson’s business 
background enabled him to recognize the 
values of this long-term investment ap- 
‘proach. The Secretary of Defense has backed 
the committee all the way, demonstrating 
the same courageous objectivity that has en- 
abled him to reduce the defense budget from 
$47 billion in fiscal 1953, when he became 
Secretary of Defense, to $38 billion in fiscal 
1958, It is worth noting that Mr. Wilson 
has achieved these reductions in a period 
when military equipment has been becoming 
increasingly complex and expensive, and 
when our commitments overseas have neces- 
sarily increased. If other departments of the 
Government exhibited the same realistic 
concern for economy, as well as improved 
service, the burden on the taxpayer would 
not be nearly as heavy as it is. 

The main outlines of our proposals for 
military personnel have already been pub- 
lished in the press, and Commander Carrison 
has brought you up to date with a presenta- 
tion on our findings and recommendations 
for the uniformed services. Essentially, you 
will recall, the committee recommends a 
two-part program: A modern pay plan and a 
manpower management plan. The pay plan 
won’t work without the manpower manage- 
ment plan, and the manpower management 
plan won’t work without the pay plan. 

The pay plan proposes to pay people what 
their services are actually worth, instead of 
paying people on the basis of longevity of 
service. In this way, the pay system will en- 
courage and reward outstanding performance 
and advanced skills, with greater incentives 
to work for promotion and to develop the 
difficult skills needed for a technologically 
advanced system of defense. It will enable 
the armed services to keep their best men 
and build up the experienced, professional 
force that can produce the highest combat 
effectiveness at the least cost in money and 
lives. ‘ 

Such a pay plan will only reach full effec- 
tiveness if it is properly administered, and 
this is the second part of the plan. The 
manpower management plan is designed to 
give the Armed Forces greater flexibility and 
control over the distribution of skills and 
experience in the services. With this plan, 
the services can build up their supply of 
those skills that are critically short, and re- 
duce their supply of those skills that are in 
excess of requirements. They can give great- 
er emphasis to q rather than quantity 
in their manpower considerations. They can 
also assure greater justice for each individ- 
ual, so that he has the maximum incentive 
to stay in the Armed Forces and advance to 
positions of higher responsibility. 

I will not take your time here to repeat the 
details of the plan, but would like to give you 
the new information—namely, the results of 
our studies as to the effects of our recom- 
mendations on the cost and effectiveness of . 
the national defense. 

Here, in brief, are the five major results 
that can be achieved by means of the com- 
mittee’s proposals: 

1. About a 15-percent improvement in the 
combat capability of the United States 
Armed Forces, without a significant change 
in_the budget. Or, 

2. Savings and gains up to $5 billion a year 
by 1962, or sooner, in the cost of national 
defense. 

3. Sharp reductions in training accidents 
now, and in military and civilian losses in 
the event of war. 

4. Reduction in the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given level . 
of national security. 
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5. A long-term solution to the basic map. 
power problems of the armed services. _ 

Now, let me comment on each Of the ¢e. 
sired results. 

First, as to the potential 15 percent in. 
provement in the combat capability of th, 
United States Armed Forces, without a sip. 
nificant change in the budget. Here yp. 
assume that the armed services will main. 
tain their present levels of manpower, mate. 
riel, and maintenance. They would hay, 
about the same number of people and hard. 
ware, but because of the increased levels o; 
skill achieved by the recommended syste: 
of manpower management and compensa- 
tion, the manpower would make much better 
use of their equipment and take better care 
of it. Fewer people would be tied up ip 
training activities. This would increase the 
combat capability of the Armed Forces py 
about 15 percent, based on calculations by 
each of the services. 

Combat readiness is a qualitative thing 
difficult to measure statistically. Neverthe. 
less, there are some figures that give us q 
measure of the possibilities. 

For example, the Navy, for testing pur. 
poses, selectively staffed one carrier anti- 
submarine squadron with experienced per. 
sonnel. Compared with similar squadrons, 
which had the normal mixture of men at 
various levels of training and efficiency, the 
fully trained squadron turned in a perform. 
ance that was rated 30 percent better. The 
level of aitcraft availability, utilization, ang 
air-crew efficiency was outstanding. This 
squadron had no aircraft accidents during 
its deployment to the Mediterranean as con- 
trasted to nine accidents resulting in com- 
plete losses suffered by other squadrons of 
this type during the same period. 

In the Strategic Air Command, the reten- 
tion of skilled manpower now being lost 
“would increase aircraft in-commission rates 
to produce an increased capability equiva- 
lent to 64% combat-ready B-47 wings—an in- 
crease in effectiveness of 20 percent. 

Statistics such as these are behind the 
estimates of the various services as to the 
improvements they could achieve if they 
were able to retain and develop the men 
they need in the critical leadership and 
technical positions. 

Now, how much would such improvements 
cost? The surprising thing is that this re- 
markable improvement would require an 
investment of only about $300 million a year 
for 2 years, and then the net gains would 
begin to offset the costs, and By fiscal 1962 
the savings would amount to $367 million. 
As to the costs for fiscal year 1958, I have 
been advised that the Secretary of Defense 
has the agreement of the Secretaries for Air, 
Army, and Navy that these costs can and 
will be absorbed in their presently requested 
budgets. They do not require an increase 
in the budgets in order to put the commit- 
tee’s recommendations into effect. If im- 
plementing legislation were enacted by the 
Congress, it would become effective in the 
latter half of fiscal 1958—that is, beginning 
in January 1958. 

Here is a chart summarizing these budget 
costs and gains. It appears that the program 
would have a net cgst of $249 million in fiscal 
1958 and $316 million in fiscal 1959. This, I 
emphasize, could be accommodated without 
any increase in the presently requested 
budgets. In fiscal 1960, the gains would 
overtake the costs, for a net gain of $132 mil- 
lion, and in fiscal 1962 the gains would rise 
to $367 million. 

Now, these hard-dollar costs and gains 
would require no changes in the present levels 
of manpower and hardware; they would 
simply make the present manpower and ma- 
teriel 15 percent more effective. 

But suppose the responsible authorities 
felt that it would be possible to maintain the 
national security with the present level of 
combat capability, or with something less 
than a 15-percent increase in combat capabil- 
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ity- This is a policy question which is be- 
yond the purview of our Advisory Committee 
on Com But as the recommended 
system of manpower management takes hold, 
it would be possible for the policymakers to 
decide whether they want to take the gains 
in the form of increased combat capability or 
in the form of savings for the taxpayer. 
These savings have been calcu- 
lated, and they rise from a level of $313 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $5 billon in fiscal 1962—that 
is, beginning July 1961. ; 
Such savings are, of course, extremely diffi- 
cult to calculate with any precision, and’only 
t those improvements to which a 
dollar value can be assigned. For example, 
the calculations include the reduction in 
josses due to aircraft and ship accidents, the 
availability and use of equipment 
when it is properly maintained, the reduction 
in fuel and operating costs when fewer train- 
ing missions are required, and other meas- 
urable items—but do not include the in- 
creased number of on-target bomb-strikes or 
artillery hits achieved by experienced people 
for which it is impossible to produce a dollar 
savings estimate. The calculations show the 


following potential savings or gains: 


oma eenenne--n-- = -- %313, 000, 000 
1959....---+.--~----------- 1, 591, 000, 000 
1960.22 nan ennn----------- 2, 817, 000, 000 
a 4, 146, 000, 000 
1962. nemnemen-------=---= 5, 082, 000, 000 


There are many who feel that the potential 
savings or gains will actually be greater than 
this, when you consider such intangibles as 
teamwork and morale, but there is no way 
to assign a dollar value to them. Personally, 
I believe that the $5 billion savings can be 
achieved well before fiscal 1962, if the pro- 
gram is vigorously carried out. It should be 
pointed out that while these savings were 
calculated on a realistic basis, they can only 
be achieved by intelligent administration of 
the new system of manpower management 
and compensation. 

Nevertheless, savings of this magnitude in 
the national defense—jhe largest and most 
intractable element of the Federal budget— 
present a target worth going after. Practi- 
cally every other item in the Federal budget 
seems to be part of a program in which costs 
are forecast to rise in the coming years. We 
must begin somewhere to halt and reverse the 
inflationary trend toward ever higher costs 
of Government, and here, for a small initial 
investment, is a very promising place to start. 

The next result of the committee’s pro- 
posals would be a sharp reduction in train- 
ing accidents now and in military and civil- 
ian losses in the event of war. 

There are many skills which are not only 
dificult but dangerous to learn. Flying a 
jet airplane is one example that everyone 
will understand. Accidents in training are 
inevitable, yet they cause a tragic loss of 
life as well as the loss of expensive equip- 
ment. The Air Force and Navy have calcu- 
lated that accidents cost them nearly $2 mil- 
lion a day in fiscal 1956 in material alone. 

These are the accidental losses in life and 
money that can be attributed to lack of ex- 
perience in peacetime. In combat, when the 
margin of safety is sharply reduced, this in- 
experience could mean much greater destruc- 
tion of life and property, not only in the 
military ranks but among the civilian popu- 
lation who look to the Armed Forces for a 
competent defense. 

One of the main purposes of the recom- 
mendations of our committee is to keep ex- 
perienced men with difficult skills, such as 
pilots, in the Armed Forces so that we can 
teduce the number of persons who must go 
through the dangerous and expensive work 
of learning these skills. Likewise, we are 
trying to help the armed services retain and 
develop the skilled technicians who can keep 
the airplanes and ordnance and other equip- 
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ment in good condition so that it will not 
fail and cause these accidents. 

Next, I indicated that the committee’s rec- 
ommendations would reduce the number of 
military personnel required to produce a 
given level of national security. 

Roughly, 500,000 members of the Armed 
Forces are now involved in formal training 
activities, not to mention the very extensive 
on-the-job training which absorbs so much 
of the Armed Forces manpower in the op- 
erating units. The effective military defense 
of the United States is being supplied by the 
other 2,350,000 members of the Armed Forces 
who have achieved their basic competence. 

The point is that with the destructively 
high turnover rates, particularly in the criti- 
cal professional and technical skills, it is 
taking 500,000 trainees just to maintain an 
effective combat force and support service of 
2.3 million. The more of those 2.3 million 
trained people we can induce to reenlist and 
develop toward even higher skills and respon- 
sibilities the fewer trainees we will need to 
maintain an effective force. 

The recommendations of our committee 
are aimed squarely at building up the reen- 
listment rates of the men who have the skills 
that are most needed, or who have the apti- 
tude to develop such skills. I must empha- 
size that these high-quality people cannot 
be retained without offering the genuine in- 
centives to officers and enlisted personnel 
that the committee is recommending. 

At present much of the manpower in the 
Armed Forces is either drafted or decisively 
influenced by the draft. If we can provide 
the right system of incentives, the Armed 
Forces will become so attractive as a career 
that most of its members will be there be- 
cause they want to be. In my personal opin- 
ion, this will not only reduce the draft calls, 
but may someday make the draft unneces- 


sary. 

And, finally, I suggested that the commit- 
tee’s recommendations provide a long-term 
solution to the basic manpower problems of 
the Armed Forces. These are: 

1. Excessive turnover and loss of key mili- 
tary personnel, particularly among officers 
and technicians. 

2. Low incentives for outstanding perform- 
ance and self-improvement. 

3. Excessive amount of personnel, equip- 
ment, and money tied up in training at the 
expense of combat readiness. 

4. Uncontrollable uribalance of skills, with 
too high a proportion of easy-to-learn skills 
and a perennial shortage of the more diffi- 
cult leadership and technical skills. 

« 5. Lowered morale in times of peace, or 
even in today’s time of armed truce. 

6. Inequities and pay inversions, where 
men get the same pay for easy or difficult 
work, and where thousands of officers and 
noncoms are getting less pay than the peo- 
ple who work under their supervision. 

There are a number of other important 
problems related to the manpower problem, 
as the committee learned in its c~nversations 
with hundreds of soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines—both officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel. In its final report, the committee 
will include recommendations as to the prob- 
lem of inadequate housing, the need for 
greater educational opportunities, the diffi- 
culties of prolonged absence from home, and 
other items not covered in this highlight re- 
port. The recommendations on the civilian 
members of the defense team will also be 
made later, as that portion of the report is 
completed. But the recommendations that 
we are discussing today, pertaining to the 
system of compensation and manpower man- 
agement for military personnel, are of first 
importance and will yield the most signifi- 
cant savings and gains in the national de- 
fense. 

There is no automatic solution to the mili- 
tary manpower problem, but the instruments 
and approaches that will make solutions pos- 
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sible are those that are being recommended 
by the Defense Advisory Committee. We 
urge that they receive earnest consideration 
by the public, the Congress, and the admin- 
istration, because they represent an impor- 
tant opportunity to improve the national 
security, and at the same time to begin cut- 
ting down the cost of defense, the largest 
single item in the Federal budget, 
[From the New York World Telegram of 
March 29, 1957] 


THE $5 BILLION PROMISE 


Under the chairmanship of Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president.of the General Electric Co., 
a committee named by Defense Secretary 
Wilson has come up with a new pay-for-merit 
plan for the Armed Forces. 

It is a complicated report, but the gist is 
that men in the services would get paid pri- 
marily on the basis of skills rather than how 
long they have been in uniform. It is de- 
signed to keep experienced men, avoiding 
constant, expensive turnover. 

Mr. Cordiner says there would be a big 
savings in materials, operating and training 
costs. The plan would cut the rate of acci- 
dents, now estimated by the Air Force and 
Navy alone at $2 million a day. Eventually it 
would let the Armed Forces cut personnel by 
as much as 200,000 men without loss of 
combat effectiveness. 

By 1962—5 years hence—he estimates this 
program could save as much as $5 billion a 
year in the cost of military operations. 

We long since have grown suspicious of 
Government proposals to spend more now 
to save later. They usually work out in an 
opposite way. 

But the Cordiner report, compiled by non- 
Government citizens, is so promising it de- 
serves much more than the old pigeonhole 
treatment. We hope Secretary Wilson and 
Congress will give it the most thoughtful 
analysis. 

Anything that offers a solid prospect of 
saving $5 billion—or even $1 billion—a year 
is worth a top priority in anybody’s book. 
And we are thinking mainly of the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 





Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Syitvia Porter appeared 
in her syndicated column in many news- 
papers throughout the country on March 
25, 1957. It indicates most strongly that 
only a congressional study of monetary 
policy can come up with any recommen- 
dations for action, if such action is called 
for. The study she refers to, like many 
others made by the Federal Reserve 
Board, is a good factual study. There 


‘are many others like that done by Gov- 


ernment agencies and independent 
groups. A monetary commission such 
as suggested by the President would, in 
large part, re-do the same work. When 
the Commission got through, a congres- 
sional committee of the House and an- 
other of the Senate would then have to 
weigh all of those reports and make the 
legislative recommendations. 

The only sensible thing to do is for the 
congressional committees to immediately 
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proceed with this work, giving due credit 
and weight to all of these studies. At the 
conclusion of the congressional commit- 
tees’ work, those committees will report 


to the Congress, with appropriate recom- - 


mendations for the improvement and 
strengthening of applicable law. 

I put my statement affirmatively be- 
cause it is hard to believe that a law or 
body of law that has been on the statute 
books for any length of time cannot be 
improved as a result of our experience 
under it. On the other hand, I am sure 
that our congressional committees, if 
they find that the law needs no change, 
would so report... Either type of report 
will be good, psychologically, in continu- 
ing the respect and confidence the gen- 
eral public should have in our financial 
institutions. 

Miss Porter’s article is as follows: 

Your Money's WortTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
BUYING ON THE CUFF STUDIED 


Last week to desk in New York came 
a cardboard box from the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. When I opened it, I 
found 5 paper-bound volumes standing 4 
inches high, weighing about 4 pounds and 
running to 1,619 pages. 

And each one of those pages was about 
you and me. 

For this is the monumental study of in- 
stallment buying which President Eisen- 
hower directed his Economic Council to re- 
quest from the Federal Reserve Board on 
February 15, 1956. On the basis of this re- 
port, the President figured he could decide 
whether or not his administration should 
sponsor a return to direct controls over our 
buying on the cuff. 

So what recommendations has the Federal 
Reserve Board's research staff come up with 
as a result of its staggeringly detailed study? 

It hasn’t come up with any. 


All arguments presented 


If you want to read all the arguments 
against direct controls over the down pay- 
ment and repayment terms of our install- 
ment buying—a peacetime equivalent of 
wartime’s “regulation W”— you'll find every 
one of them, big, small, and indifferent 
(vol. 5). 

If you want to read every conceivable rea- 
son for standby controls on installment buy- 
ing, you'll find these too (vol. 4). 

If you're curious about the history of in- 
stallment buying from Civil War days on— 
you can more than satisfy your curiosity 
here (vol. 1). 

If you would like to know how many of 
us, at what income levels, owe how much, 
you need look no further (vol. 2). 

But I doubt if many of you, if any, will 
ever attempt to wade through anything as 
massive as this, and incidentally, volume 6 
is still to come. 

Rather, if you were staring at these books 
as I am now, you probably would echo the 
cry of anguish of the Washington news- 
papermen when they learned there wasn’t 
even a summary of the report available. 

Of course, the Reserve Board’s research di- 
vision, headed by Ralph A. Young, would 
emphasize that even if the staff wanted to 
make recommendations, it shouldn't. 


Comprehensive study 


But I have a strong suspicion that just 
by presenting so comprehensive and search- 
ing a study, Mr. Young and his staff, have 
done much to squelch any case for a return 
to installment-buying controls at any time 
in the foreseeable future. 

The report, for instance, includes so dizzy- 
ing an array of arguments against direct 
curbs over installment credit that many 
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Congressmen surely would hesitate to ap- 
prove the move barring an emergency. 

And the staff carefully points out that 
the only experience this country has had 
with installment-credit controls, has been 
under war emergency or unusual postwar 
conditions; there has been no experience 
with such regulation under what might be 
called normal peacetime conditions. 

The report concludes that the increase in 
installment credit in the future is likely to 
be at a slower pace than in past years and 
an increase of 5 to 6 percent a year is a logical 
projection. 

From this, it is not hard to reach a de- 
cision that if the pace of the rise is moderat- 
ing by itself, we need not slap on any de- 
tested Government regulations to force 
moderation. 





Delays May Prove Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
struggle with international communism, 
we have repeatedly pledged our friend- 
ship and cooperation to the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe in their ef- 
forts to shed the bonds of Communist 
domination, and to regain national inde- 
pendence. 

We made those pledges knowing that 
by increasing the ranks of the free na- 
tions we would simultaneously reduce 
the comparative strength of the Com- 
munist block, and enhance the security 
of our own Nation and of the free world. 

I am certain that I need not recall 
the emotional pitch which these prom- 
ises reached during, the Republican cam- 
paign of 1952. GOP candidates for 
national and local offices extravagantly 
pledged to liberate the nations of East- 
ern Europe—to free jhem from Commu- 
nist chains, and to bring them back into 
the family of free nations. While many 
persons realized that some of these 
promises were only empty gestures, in 
tended solely to assure political gains, 
others took them more seriously. I am 
certain that the promises of liberation, 
as well as the less extravagant pledges 
of assistance, have encouraged the peo- 
ple of eastern and central Europe to 
hope for United States assistance at the 
time when they would make their break 
from the Communists. 

Several months ago, the Polish nation 
made a courageous and daring attempt 
to shed the shackles of Soviet bondage. 
They have gambled much in the hope 
that, with Western help, they would 
succeed in enlarging the area of their 
independence, and cut off many of their 
ties with the Kremlin. They have, it 
seems to me, counted on us to live up to 
our words. 

Now there are two facts that we must 
consider at this point: The one is the fact 
that Poland today faces a desperate eco- 
nomic situation as a result of the war 
and of a decade of Soviet exploitation 
and colonial rule. The Polish nation 
needs assistance to get on its own feet. 
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If it does not secure such aid from the 
West, it will have but one place to turn 
to: Gomulka’s regime will probably fa)) 
the new experiment in national limite 
independence will fail, and Poland wij 
probably return—much against the 
wishes of her people, and possibly not 
without great bloodshed—into the closeq 
orbit of Soviet domination. 

The second fact which we should con. 
sider is this: In spite of the fine-sounding 
pledges to assist those who try to assert 
their natidnal independence, the present 
administration has made no apparent 
move to date to aid the Polish nation jn 
its grave predicament. Representatives 
of the Gomulka regime have been seek. 
ing help for a number of weeks, but ap- 
parently without much success. 

.Now, I am not suggesting that we grant 
the request for assistance submitted by 
the Polish Government. That request is 
quite considerable, and a decision on this 
matter should be arrived at carefully, 
The issues as to how much aid—ahd as 
to what kind of aid we should extend to 
Poland or to any other nation, should be 
decided, first, on the basis of our ability 
to aid others; and, second, on the basis 
of the relationship of such assistance to 
our own security and our best interests, 

The fact remains that while the execu- 
tive branch probably has good reasons for 
not granting the request of the Polish 
Government in its entirety, our executive 
officials should quit stalling and indicate 
to the people of Poland, and to the peo- 
ples of other nations, whether or not we 
intend to abide by our pledges: Whether 
or not we aim to assist them in extending 
and strengthening their independence 
from Soviet Russia. 

Such a decision, and such an an- 
nouncement, are long overdue. The de- 
tails can be worked out gradually, with 
much care. But the decision to live up 
to our word—or to go back on our prom- 
ise—should be made now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am _ skeptical about 
the Gomulka regime, because I realize 
that, in spite of the recent election, it is 
a Communist regime. In that respect, 
it does not fulfill the hopes of the free 
world or, for that matter, the hopes of 
the Polish nation. We must recognize 
it for what it is, however,.it is a na- 
tional Communist regime which is trying 
to sever its ties with international, mili- 
tant, totalitarian communism of Soviet 
Russia. 

To the extent that the Gomulka re- 
gime will succeed in severing its relations 
with the Kremlin, and its dependence 
upon Soviet Russia, to that extent—it 
seems to me—its success will detract 
from the strength of the Soviet Union 
and from the threat which faces our Na- 
tion and the free world. 

In other words, by strengthening the 
independence of Poland—and even‘ua!ly, 
we hope, the independence of the other 
Communist-dominated nations—we are 
in effect strengthening our own cause. 
For whatever detracts from the strength 
of the Soviet Union, simultaneously adds 
to the relative strength of the free world. 
This, then, is one of the ways in which 
we can try to advance our cause; not by 
bearing arms, not by sending liberating 
armies to penetrate the Iton Curtain, but 
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py aiding those nations which have 
gained some measure of independence 
from the Kremlin in their own ways, and 
are now trying to extend that area of 
freedom with our help. — 

Mr. , I, for one, feel that the 
administration has delayed long enough 
on this issue. I earnestly hope that 
they will reach a decision in our national 
interest without further delay. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
article by Columnist Joseph Alsop, en- 
titled “Gomulka Catches It on All Sides,” 
which appeared in the March 31 edition 


of the Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald, as well as a copy of a telegram sent 
py the American Order of General Pu- 
laski, Inc., to the President and to the 
secretary of State: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 31, 1957] 
GomuLKA CaTcHEs IT ON ALL SIDES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Paris.—Reliable reports from Warsaw sug- 
gest that American policymakers will be most 
unwise to take the new anti-Stalinist Polish 
Government too much for granted as a per- 
manent feature of the central European 
scene. ; 

From the very beginning of the Polish up- 
rising against Soviet colonial rule, the task 
of the Polish National Communist leader, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, has been very like the 
task of Eliza crossing the ice. 

For example, it can now be revealed that 
when Nikita Khrushchev and his party made 
their famous surprise visit to Warsaw last 
November, their minds were nine-tenths 
made up to crush the Poles like flies—as 
Marshal Zhukov subsequently said in a tone 
of evident regret. The price that had to be 
paid to avert a Hungarian tragedy was Go- 
mulka’s promise of continuing Polish ad- 
herence to the Warsaw Pact, which meant 
continued stationing of Red army troops in 
Poland. 

Gomulka’s situation today is less imme- 
diately critical, but it is almost equally pre- 
carious for the long run. He would prob- 
ably be in very deep trouble at this moment 
if he had not done so well in Poland’s recent, 
curious, semifree election. The so-called 
Natolin group, the far from unimportant 
Stalinist faction in the Polish Communist 
Party, actually hoped the election would 
show a strongly anti-Communist result. 

The Polish Stalinists correctly thought 
that such a result would eventually lead to 
the forcible reestablishment of full Soviet 
colonial rule in Poland. But Poland’s wise 
and farsighted Cardinal Wysznyski under-. 
stood the danger. He quietly threw the im- 
mense power of the Polish Catholic Church 
into the balance on Gomulka’s side. And 
thus the Polish Nationalist leader won a 
triumph at the polls. 

All the same, Gomulka’s present problem 
looks very grim indeed. To the right of him, 
he has the restive Polish anti-Communists, 
which means the vast majority of the Polish 
people, who admire Gomulka but hate his 
party. To the left of him, he has the Stalin- 
ist faction in the Polish Communist Party, 
whose designs are strongly supported by the 
masters of the Kremlin. - 

Finally, squarely in front of him, Gomulka 
has the desperate economic situation to 
which Poland has been reduced by long years 
of Soviet colonial rule. Here lies his great 
chance and his great period. According to 
one highly authoritative estimate, Gomulka 
has no more than a year to give his people 
& sense of greatly increased well-being. 

If he fails, he will go down to defeat in a 
conflict between the Stalinists and the anti- 
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Communists. But this will mean, in fact, 
that Soviet colonial rule will be reestab- 
lished in Poland, For the Kremlin will 
surely seize the opportunity of a Polish time 
of trouble to help its Warsaw friends with 
the naked force of the Red army. 

On the other hand, if Gomulka succeeds 
on the economic front, his leadership will 
cease to be challenged, either from right 
or left. He will at last gain the elbow room 
to deal with the Polish Stalinists. And the 
evolution of Poland can then proceed peace- 
fully, not toward our kind of democracy, 
but at least in a direction that will be bear- 
able for the Polish people and highly dis- 
tasteful to the Kremlin. 

At present, Gomulka is both being kept 
on leading strings and openly threatened 
by the Kremlin. With the economic prob- 
lem overriding all other, the Soviet economic 
aid promised to Poland is being given in 
trickles, on a day-to-day basis. For instance, 
wheat deliveries, according to the same au- 
thority quoted above, have to be rushed to 
the flour mills and the flour has to be 
rushed to the bakeries, to prevent a bread 
shortage. 

By pulling on the leading strings in this 
manner, the Kremlin has encouraged Go- 
mulka’s recent concessions to tthe Polish 
Stalinists, which alarmed the West. Wash- 
ington, of course, has the opportunity to 
cut the Kremlin’s leading strings. But 
judging from this distance, Washington 
se@ms to be disinclined to grant Gomulka 
the generous American economic aid he so 
badly needs. 

Yet surely, a government that is good 
enough for Cardinal Wyzsynski ought to be 
good enough for Senator KNowLaNp. And 
surely, after all the grandiose talk about 
liberation, it is a bit odd to throw away 
the remaining chance offered by the deep 
unrest in Central Europe. For if Gomulka 
really succeeds in Poland, the position of 
the Stalinist regime in Czechoslovakia must 
finally become untenable. And even in the 
other Central European countries where Red 
army troops are stationed, Gomulka’s suc- 
cess will create a permanently and explo- 
sively unstable situation. 

The question, really, is whether Senator 
EKNow.anpd and the administration policy- 
makers he so often intimidates prefer mak- 
ing cheap and empty anti-Communist ges- 
tures against Gomulka or gaining a major 
point in the world struggle against the 
Kremlin’s power. 

Marcu 16, 1957. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JoHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form of food, 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles our gal- 
lant but almost forgotten allies whose 
friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
be distributed under strict control and su- 
pervision of an American governmental 
agency similar to the post-World War I 
Hoover Commisison, partially manned by 
Americans of Polish origin to facilitate lan- 
guage barriers and to acquaint the Polish 
populace with our own American ways of 
life and our free American institutions. At 
heart the Poles abhor the evil and godless 
forces of the Red Kremlin. 

In weighing a decision in this vital man- 
ner, let us be mindful of Poland’s tragedy 
partly brought about by our own neglect and 
lack of understanding and foresight at Yalta 
12 years ago when we allowed Stalin to have 
his diabolical way, and when the Polish peo- 
ple were, without their consent, turned over 
to communism which meant death, famine, 
rape, and slavery to a freedom-loving nation. 
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May we respectfully add that according to 
newspaper reports Cardinal Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski, primate of Poland, is expected to, be in 
Rome at Easter. This humble servant of 
God, a martyr of communism, would be in a 
position to enlighten us as to the practica- 
bility and necessity of aid to the Polish 
people. 
Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER OF GEN- 
ERAL PULASKI, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus. 
GLEN Cove, N. Y. 
CorneELius H. TUSZYNSKI, 
President. 
JOSEPH P. POLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 





Moscow Steals United States Defense 
Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am offering 
at this point an important article indi- 
cating the extent of Soviet penetration 
into American industry. Mr. Lawrence 
Sullivan, Coordinator of Information, 
United States House of Representatives, 
has prepared an article for the March 
1957 issue of National Republic. I com- 
mend it to those who are interested in 
this subject matter: 

Moscow STEALS UNTTED STaTes DEFENSE 

SECRETS 


(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


America has no trade secrets any more. 
When Moscow hears of a new industrial proc- 
ess or production method, two gigantic en- 
gines of international communism—the Rus- 
sian diplomatic apparatus, and the Kremlin’s 
terroristic secret police—are mobilized for 
intensive in-plant espionage, until the blue- 
prints and specifications of the latest dis- 
covery are delivered safely to Russian hands. 

No American industrial concern, however 
large or small, is beyond the range of Com- 
munist espionage. The FBI disclosed re- 
cently that the innermost secrets of the atom 
bomb—the pivotal trigger mechanism—had 
been delivered to Moscow in complete blue- 
print detail a full month before our own first 
test explosion at Alamogordo, N. Mex., July 
16, 1945. And testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, published 
in November 1956, discloses that during and 
after World War II, every major technical 
advance in United States-industry was filched 
quickly by Moscow’s espionage network. 
Processes known to have been stolen in the 
years 1934—49, included such giants as Koda. 
chrome, nylon, dry ice, magnesium flares, 
aerosol sprays, and buna-S synthetic rubber, 
to name but a few, now Officially documented 
in the Senate hearings. 

Only a few industries in the United States 
today are cognizant of Communist espionage 
methods, The real work of collecting vital 
military and industrial secrets always is han- 
dled in the plant by American citizens, never 
by Russians. 

Harry Gold, now serving a sentence of 30 
years in the Federal penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., for his part in the historic Rosen- 
berg spy ring which delivered the atom- 
bomb secrets to Moscow in 1943-45, has re- 
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vealed the complete operational method of 
Communist industrial espionage in America. 
Under heavy armed guard on temporary leave 
from the penitentiary, Gold told his story 
in breath-taking intimacy and detail before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
on April 26, 1956. The hearings were pub- 
lished last November. Senator James QO. 
EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the subcommittee, observed in publishing 
this testimony that it offered a “good exam- 
ple of the subtle psychological recruiting em- 
ployed by Communists to induce citizens of 
the United States to betray their country.” 

Born in Bern, Switzerland, December 12, 
1912, Harry Gold came to America with his 
parents in 1914, became a citizen in 1922, 
attended public schools in Philadelphia, and 
completed 2 years in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1932. After work- 
ing for a time, he studied chemistry for 
2 more years at the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia, and later obtained 
his bachelor of science degree in chemistry 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1940. 

Seeking employment in January 1933, Gold 
fell in with Thomas L. Black, who worked 
for Holbrook Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., a long-established and thriving soap- 
maker. Black offered to help Gold get a job. 
At their first meeting, Black told Gold, “You 
are a Socialist. Iam a Communist, and Iam 
going to make a Communist out of you.” 

Through Black’s help, Gold obtained em- 
ployment at Holbrook, and Black moved on 
to National Oil Products Co. at Harrison, 
N. J., at better pay. Gold began at $30 a 
week with Holbrook. 

Outlining his relations with Black, Gold 
continued his story before the Senate com- 
mittee: “He tried for several months, from 
January to September 1933, to get me to join 
the Communist Party. I attended several 
meetings of the party in Jersey City. He 
tried to propagandize me in a variety of ways, 
but I just Kept stalling him. I had no inter- 
est in the matter whatsoever.” 

Returning to Philadelphia in September 
1933, Gold took a new job with Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., where he had formerly worked 
part time during college days. 

“I was glad to get away from Black and his 
constant importuning that I join the Com- 
munist Party.” 

But he could not get away from Black. The 
two men met periodically in Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Black soon in- 
troduced Gold to Vera Kane, an alleged pro- 
Communist lawyer with a good firm in 
Wall Street. 

In April 1934 Black visited Gold in Phila- 
delphia to tell him: “There is something you 
can do. There is something that would be 
very helpful to the Soviet Union, and some- 
thing in which you can take pride. The 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co. has processes on in- 
dustrial solvents. * * * The people of the 
Soviet Union need these processes. If you 
will obtain as many of them as you can in 
complete detail and give them to me, I will 
see that those processes are turned over to 
the Soviet Union, and that they will be 
utilized.” ' 

Gold related that for the in-plant espionage 
operative, Communist penetration through- 
out America develops in three successive 
steps—(1) industrial secrets, (2) military 
secrets, and (3) political operations. In the 
third phase of his own espionage career, ex- 
tending over a period of 17 years, Gold was 
assigned to some work in connection with 
Leon Trotsky or followers of Leon Trotsky. 
He was emphatic that once a person allows 
himself to be caught up in the Communist 
espionage web, there can be no retreat—ever. 

As operations of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co., expanded, Gold faced the problem of 
getting his filched materials back into the 
company files the next morning. The 
stolen papers and blueprints became increas- 
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ingly voluminous—finally, more than he 
could transcribe in one night at home. Gold 
refused compensation for his espionage work. 

“I was looting the files of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., and the material had to be re- 
placed, usually overnight * * *. I contin- 
ued to do this for a period well over a year, 
up to about November 1935 * * *: Every 
couple of months I turned some material 
over to Tom Black.” 

When at length the volume of material 
became too heavy for overnight transcrip- 
tion, Black and Gold turned to Vera Kane 
for advice. Soon Black reported that all 
the photostating weuld be done at Hudson 
Blueprint Co., in the Wall Street area. Gold 
later was informed the bill would be picked 
up by Amtorg, the Soviet trading agency in 
New York. 

During November 1935 Black reported 
jubiliantly to Gold: “Harry, all our troubles 
are over. Now we can get all the informa- 
tion we want copied. I’ve got a wonderful 
setup. Furthermore, we've got some very 
good news about some of the processes you 
sent to the Soviet Union. * * * They've got 
them in operation. They are pleased with 
them. And there is a Russian who works 
for Amtorg who is very anxious to meet you. 
He is also\the person who is going to ar- 
range for photocopying any amount of ma- 
terial you want.” 

Pausing an instant for reflection upon his 
own bold narrative, Gold added: “‘And gp I 
met my first Russian, Paul Smith.” 

But of course that was not the Russian’s 
real name. Gold never learned Paul Smith’s 
honest name, although he did learn later 
from frequent contacts that Paul Smith was 
the Amtorg man who set up the entire indus- 
trial espionage system in the United States 
of America (hearings, p. 1016). 

At about this point Gold began to have 
occasional qualms of conscience. But he 
could not turn back. He was too deeply 
snared in the Communist network. 

“I couldn't kid mvself,” he told the Sen- 
ators. “I was stealing. And add to that, 
I was stealing from Dr. Gustav T. Reich, 
who was research director for the Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Co.; and Doc Reich, so to speak, 
sort of raised me from a pup. I started to 
work in the lab, cleaning spitoons, and when 
I finally left Pennsylvania Sugar Co., I think 
I was a capable chemist. Reich taught me 
a lot, and made a lot available to me. He 
raised me from the very beginning. I was 
violating that man’s confidence. I was going 
into his files. I had keys made so I could 
get into his files, and I especially requested 
night shift so that I could get into those 
files. I was stealing from a man who trusted 
me. And, believe me, I had qualms. I wasn’t 
happy about it. But it seemed to me that 
the greater overall good of the objective 
justified the means I was using.” 

Gold delivered secrets to Paul Smith from 
November 1935 through August 1936, trans- 
mitting in that period every industrial proc- 
ess ever perfected and applied by Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Co. 

Gold next was turned over to Steve 
Schwartz—very well built, very handsome, 
and a bit of a dude; he even wore spats, 
but he was too big for anyone to tell him 
about it. 

“But after a while we began to run out 
of information,” Gold continued. “Penn- 
sylvania Sugar had only so much, and I had 
been very diligent, as I said, and we looted 
them pretty completely. Steve Schwartz 
then began to suggest that possibly I find 
other work.” 

Early in 1938 Gold was turned over by 
Schwartz to another Amtorg agent whom he 
knew only as Fred. 

“I have never been able to identify this 
man.” 
Fred insisted Gold get another Job. 

“He wanted the Navy Yard, 

or the Baldwin Locomotive Works, or any 
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firm or organization that manufactureg 
military materials.” 

As a stop-gap after leaving Pennsylyanj, 
Sugar, Gold took the assignment of “kcep;,, 
tabs on certain people who were supposeq . 
be adherents of Leon Trotsky.” ; 

“It was pretty obvious from what Black 
told me, that they were going to kill Trotsky 
and they were trying to get set up to do i» 
(Hearings, page 1021.) 

Fred next assigned Gold to the University 
of Cincinnati to get his degree in chemist;; 
In Ohio he was to cultivate Benjamin Sm), 
then employed in the Wright Air Force pe. 
velopment Center, at Dayton. Smilg haq 
been scholarshipped through MIT by Am. 
torg, and then assigned to Wright Air Force 
Base. But he had been found slow in com. 
ing through with military secrets from Day. 
ton. Gold was ordered to hasten Smilg’s 
secrets along (hearings, p. 1023). 

Unsuccessful over a period of 2 years jp 
Ohio, Gold was ordered back to Philadelphi, 
and remained there on various in-and-oy 
tasks until December 1943, when he wa; 
assigned to work with Klaus Fuchs, the Ger. 
man Communist then sent over by Britain to 
work with American, Italian, and Scangj- 
navian scientists at Columbia University in 
development of the atom bomb—the historic 
Mankattan project. Amtorg Enew al! about 
it. Gold was assigwed to Fuchs by Seman 
Markovich Semenov, also attached to Am. 
torg, New York. 

“I remember at one time he told me of 
meeting” (a late oil magnet) “I believe, in 
Philadelphia, in connection with signing a 
contract for cracking equipment (oil re- 
finery process) to be sent to the Soviet 
Union. That was in 1943 * * * Semenov 
was the one with whom I got along best, and 
the one whom I knew most intimately, and 
the one who eventually led to my intro- 
duction to Klaus Puchs.” (hearings, page 
1024). 

To pick up the Puchs assignment, Gold 
abandoned his then embryonic plans to pen- 
etrate the Holtland Ordnance Works, Kings- 
port, Tenn., a highly secret wartime pro- 
duction subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 

“Forget them,” Semenoy told him. “For- 
get everything you ever knew about them. 
You are never to see them, or meet them, 
or have anything to do with them again.” 

Semenoy told him the Fuchs assignment 
related “to a completely new and devastat- 
ing type of weapon.” Gold added: “It was 
when I met Klaus Fuchs that he explained 
to me just what the weapon was.” 

Gold's first meeting with Puchs came late 
of an afternoon in mid-January, 1944, in the 
vicinity of the Henry Street Settlement on 
the Hast side of Manhattan. 

“I was to carry an extra pair of gloves and 
a book,” Gold recalled. “The man I was to 
meet was to carry a tennis ball.” 

After routine signals of mutual recogni- 
tion the two men met, took dinner at 
Manny Wolff’s, on 49th Street and Third 
Avenue, and arranged elaborately for their 
next secret meeting. 

“After speaking with him, I realized that 
this man had been involved in espionage 
before * * *. He knew his way around. He 
could pick out flaws in my own tech- 
nique * * *. He gave me the names of some 
of the people he was working with, prom- 
inent people * * *. I think he told me it 
went by the name of the Manhattan project. 

“He gave me the general overall picture 0! 
the set-up, and told me that when he next 
met me he would give me a complete written 
account of the project, the general physical 
make-up, just how far it had progressed. As 
much as he could possibly obtain, he was 
going to put on paper * * *. And at this 
next meeting with him in New York City! 
did obtain this information.” (Hearings, P. 
1027.) 
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That is how the basic, essential secrets of 

the atom bomb, passed to Moscow, in Jan- 

1944—19 months before our own test 
explosion in New Mexico. 

Gold worked exclusively on the A-bomb 
project from December 1943, through 1949. 

“J turned that information over to a man 
whom I knew as John, a man I have since 
jdentified as Anatoli Antomovich Yakovlev, 
soviet vice counsel in New York.” 

In July 1944 Fuchs was transferred from 
columbia University to Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
where the A-bomb test site was being pre- 

. Gold did not see him again until 
December, when Fuchs visited his married 
sister, Mrs. Crystal Heinemann, at Cam- 
pridge, Mass., for the holidays. 

“I received a huge bundle of information,” 
Gold recalled of this meeting. 

They met again in Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 
June 1945, about a month before the first test 
explosion. On, this occasion Puch gave 
Gold some 100 typewritten pages of ma- 
terial—“and it just covered everything, from 
what I could see by looking at it. It not 
only contained a tremendous amount of 
theoretical mathematics but it contained the 
practical setup * * * . I think Fuchs knew 
as much as any one man about the progress 
of the atom bomb, except possibly those at 
the very top of the project. Fuchs knew 
and was in position to give. Possibly he 
knew more than even those at the top, be- 
cause he was in intimate contact with it— 
daily contact.” _ 

A second trip to Santa Fe in September 
1945, brought forth from Fuchs the final 
cleanup material on the A-bomb—the scien- 
tific evaluation of the July test explosion, 
and the several critical steps in perfection 
of the Hiroshima warhead of August 6. All 
of this vital material was back in the hands 
of Amtorg and Soviet Consulate officials in 
New York by September 24, 1945. (Hear- 
ings, p. 1306.) 

“That was my last act of espionage, in 
which I actually transmitted information,” 
Gold said in concluding the Fuchs episode. 

“He told me that relations between the 
British and Americans were becoming 
rather strained * * * and it was very ap- 
parent that sooner or later chey would each 
go their own way on atomic energy.” 

Summoned before the Federal grand jury 
in New York during the summer of 1947, 
Gold proved himself a loyal servant of the 
Kremlin. 

“Did you answer the questions’? he was 
asked by the Senate Committee counsel, Rob- 
ert Morris. 

“Yes, I did,” Gold responded. 

“Did you tell the truth at that time?” Mor- 
tis persisted. 

“I lied, every bit of. it,” Gold replied 
blandly. 

Meanwhile Fuchs had returned to England. 
He continued to supply secrets to the Krem- 
lin until early 1949. Gold continued his 
operations in Philadelphia and New York, 
now under the supervision of Viadimir 
Sarytchev, attached to the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations. But he came upon 
ho more industrial secrets of any importance, 

In May 1950, the FBI moved in on Gold in 
America, and Scotland Yard took charge of 
Puchs in England. During the next 2 years, 
the international A-bomb ring was smashed 
to smithereens, - 

But the brutal methods and lawless rou- 
tines of systematic industrial espionage per- 
fected by Gold and his Russian mentors in 
the years 1935-50 still are with us. 

Communist industrial espionage is world- 
wide, determined, rich in gold and local ex- 
changes, far beyond all appeal to conscience 
@& morality—an ever-present challenge to 
alert management everywhere. Witness 
Gold’s epitomizes the in- 
dustrial slogan of the Kremlin—“Never buy 
anything you can steal.” 
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National Boys’ Club Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Greenwich Time, of March 29, and 
also a proclamation issued by Walter A. 
Hayes, first selectman of the town of 
Greenwich, contained in a story printed 
in the Greenwich Life, of March 28, pro- 
claiming this week as Boys’ Club Week 
in Greenwich. 

As an alumnus of the Greenwich Boys’ 
Club, I wish to join in saluting an or- 
ganization which has played a big part 
in my own personal development as it 
has for thousands and thousands of 
others throughout the Nation. 

I-am happy that the following editorial 
has accorded due credit to the outstand- 
ing work of several Greenwich citizens 
who are prime movers in the Boys’ Club 
organization—Jack Gleason, national di- 
rector, and former Greenwich police 
chief and administrator, who was a con- 
temporary of mine in the old Greenwich 
Boys’ Club; William S. Wilson, president 
of the Greenwich club for 25 years; the 
indefatiguable local executive director, 
Anthony Schinto, and Albert L. Cole, 
the national president of Boys’ Clubs of 
America: 

[From the Greenwich Times of March 29, 
1957] 
Bors’ CLuB WEEK 

Clergymen, sociologists, teachers, police, 
and parents have no more pressing problem 
before them today than that of channeling 
the Nation’s youth into wholesome activity 
and thus reduce the swelling list of those 
who have strayed from the majority who 
adhere to the rules of decency. 

Juvenile delinquency is something that 
can be checked. But its tide is not going 
te be stemmed by half-hearted measures nor 
by attempts at strict discipline. It must be 
approached from a viewpoint of understand- 
ing, of appreciation of the difficulties faced 
by today’s teenagers with which they are 
unable to cope, and with a sensible program 
for providing them with the help they need. 

America’s boys and girls cannot be mo- 
deled into automatons as the youth of to- 
talitarian countries are. They are imbued, 
just as every other American of every age, 
with the spirit of freedom. But they must 
be taught the difference between liberty and 
license, that liberty is attained only through 
respect for law and order, through sincere 
consideration of the rights of others. 

To such a task the Boys’ Clubs of America 
are dedicated. These organizations, oper- 
ating under a central headquarters, but en- 
tirely autonomous in their individual func- 
tions, are looming as a major influence in 
keeping teenagers from departing from the 
paths of decency and in showing them the 
rewards of following a wholesome life.’ Al- 
ready they have developed interests and 
methods that have won many otherwise 
fractious youngsters from potential mischief 
by providing programs that permit them to 
engage their energies in constructive activ- 
ity. 

The clubs will participate in a countrywide 
observance of National Boys’ Club Week from 
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April 1 to“April 7, during which time the 
full details of the organization's progress 
will be carried to the people. Impetus should 
be given during that week to carry it for- 
ward until the present number of 460 clubs 
throughoutthe Nation reach a point where 
there is one in every town and hamlet. 





[From the Greenwich Times of March 
29, 1957] 


A Way or Lire 


As John M. Gleason, the national direc- 
tor, said in Greenwich recently, this is 
not a complete solution but it is an ap- 
plied movement for good. Mr. Gleason, be- 
fore his appointment to the post, served 
Greenwich as police chief and administrator. 
And he is not the only Greenwich resident 
vitally concerned with the boys clubs. Al- 
bert L. Cole, publisher, is national presi- 
dent, and the Greenwich Boys’ Club is one 
of the outstanding of the organization's 
units. The devotion of William 8. Wilson, 
who served as president here for 25 years, 
Anthony Schinto, the executive director, 
and others has borne good fruit. 

The clubs, nonsectarian in nature, never- 
theless do not overlook the need for spiritual 
values. They help to provide a check on the 
explosive energies of their youthful mem- 
bers and they provide understanding and, in 
some cases, individual service on conform- 
ity with their purpose. They have become, 
as Mr. Gleason put it, “a way of life.” 

These clubs represent no small factor. 
They own more than $100 million in plant 
and equipment. Their national budget for 
last year exceeded $14 million. They main- 
tain 100 camps and are directed by a staff 
of 5,000 trained, dedicated staff members in 
addition to the 460 executive directors of 
each of the individual clubs. 

The observance of Naticnal Boys’ Club 
Week is aimed at inaugurating an expan- 
sion program that will extend the service, 
especially among the underprivileged, to 
give them an opportunity to experience for 
themselves the difference between the cur- 
rent materialist philosophy and a spiritual 
outlook in which everyone becomes his 
brother’s keeper. They expect to concentrate 
on activities during what has become known 
as the danger hours, between the time the 
teenagers leave school and go home for their 
dinners. It has been established that it is 
during these hours that much of the mis- 
chief takes place. 

The Boys’ Club program is one that should 
appeal to every citizen, whether a parent 
or not, because upon the shaping of the 
characters of these youths of today will de- 
pend their steadfastness w.1en they become 
citizens of tomorrow. 





{From Greenwich Life of March 28, 1957] 
Boys’ CLus WEEK PROCLAIMED 


Next week is National Boys’ Club Week 
across the country. On the local level, the 
period from April 1 to 7 will be a busy one at 
the Horseneck Lane clubhouse, with special 
activities scheduled for each day. 

This week, Official recognition came from 
town hall in the form of the following proc- 
lamation by First Selectman Walter A. Hayes: 

“All over the United States this coming 
week communities are pausing to pay tribute 
to the work of the Boys’ Clubs. Beginning 
Monday, National Boys’ Club Week is being 
observed throughout the country, with over 
450,000 boys participating in programs of 
every type to demonstrate the vital part 
boys’ clubs play in American life. Boys’ club 
members carry on the activities they learn 
at the club, offering an admirable example 
of democracy in action, representing many 
nationalities, races, and creeds, proving that 
boys can work and play together in peace and 
harmony, regardless of race, creed, or nation- 
ality. The character building, constructive 
work of the boys’ club in this town is training 
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them well for tomorrow. It makés me proud 
to know that our town is participating in 
National Boys’ Club Week. 

Therefore, I, Walter A. Hayes, first select- 
man of the town of Greenwich, proclaim 
April 1 to 7, 1957, as Boys’ Club Week. 

Watter A. HaYEs, 
First Selectman, 





Lives or Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm! Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. He testified that— 

I just don’t believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our wonderful 
country with a hideous rash of billboards 
along the great network of our new super- 
highways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
Beauty, Nor Sarery, THE Issue 


A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 
existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State Col- 
lege which concluded that billboards along 
highways have some slightly beneficial effects 
in that they keep drivers from succumbing to 
“highway hypnosis.” Another based 
on research in Iowa and Michigan concludes 
that there is no significant relationship be- 
tween outdoor advertising signs and highway 
accidents, and that the evidence, if any, is 
slightly in favor of signs as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fun of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating “highway hypnosis” than obscuring 
the view with signs. 

And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 

Roapsive EYEsORES 
The movement to safeguard the proposed 


41,000-mile interstate highway system from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
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travelers‘on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, had 
been included in the 1956 Federal Highway 
Act which authorized the network. For it 
is evident that a strong fight will be waged 
by commercial signboard and other interests 
to make the most of the new roadside loca- 
tions opened up by the huge highway pro- 
gram. ‘ 

The law’s deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York’s park chief, in a Harper’s article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
room growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands and all the other familiar roadside 
eyesores.” He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets underway.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
gress of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards. Hearings 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 
to be found in classic Virginia. On the 
other hand, entering the city from the 
same direction is the famed Shirley 
Highway from which the reckless dollar- 
crazed exploiters have been excluded and 
which is a delight to the eye of the tired 
city dweller who enjoys a Virginia land- 


and glare of vandal billboards. 


Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice. 





At Least There Is Some Hope in the 
Cyprus Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2; 1957 


the release of Archbishop MaKarios from his 
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confinement in the Seychelles Islands and 
that the Government of the United Kingdom 
is prepared to adopt a more liberal ang con. 
ciliatory policy toward the unfortunate Peo. 
ple of Cyprus. 

More than 2 years ago I introduced Hous, 
Concurrent Resolution 26 in the House o; 
Representatives which called for vigoroys 
and itious action to insure the appjj- 
cability of the policy of self-determinatioy 
of peoples in the case of the Island of Cyprys 
and urged that the United Nations take the 
lead in dealing with the Cyprus problem 
Had action along the lines called for by this 
resolution been taken by the United Nation; 
at that time, I am sure that much bloocdsheg 
and suffering might have been avoided. 

Iam well aware that the release of Arch. 
bishop Makarios from confinement does not 
solve the Cyprus problem. The hatreds anq 
bitterness which have been engendered dur. 
ing recent years will make any satisfactory 
solution difficult. Nevertheless, I am hopefy| 
that a turning point has been reached, and 
iam sure that the United States stands ready 
to use its good offices and render assistance 
whenever an opportunity arises, 





Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the resolutions which were 
unanimously passed by the 2ist National 
Convention of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., held in Auburn, N. Y., on 
August 31-September 3, 1956, which 
resolutions mandated the national legis- 
lative chairman, Anthony V. Popolo, to 
pursue the objectives in said resolutions 
on a national scale: 

Whereas the payment of death pension to 
otherwise eligible World War II widows on 
the same basis as this benefit is paid to 
World War I widows is a legislative issue 
which has not, as yet, been sanctioned by 
the Congress; and . 

Whereas the inequitable and discrimina- 
tory restrictive provisions which characterize 
existing laws pertaining to the eligibility re- 
quirements for this benefit are working an 
undue hardship upon the majority of World 
War II widows by excluding them entirely: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., dur- 
ing its 2ist annual national convention in 
Auburn, N. Y., on August 31-September 3, 
1056, do urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would 
equalize the payment of death pension to 
widows of World War II veterans; be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable OLIN TEAGUE, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee; the Honorable Joun -W. McCorMack, 
majority leader of the House; the Honorable 
LyNnpon JomNnson, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate; and to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


Atsert P. Russo, 
» National Rehabilitation Officer. 
Attest: 
JOHN LUPARIA, 
National Commander. 
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whereas @ discrepancy exists in the bene- 
fts of widows of World War II and the 
Korean conflict and the benefits of World 
War I widows; and 

Whereas a World War I widow is entitled 
to greater and more liberal benefits upon 
the death of her veteran-husband who died 
with at least 10 percent disability than a 
widow of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict: Now, therefore, be it 

by the delegates of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
world War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc. assembled at a convention in Spring- 
field, Mass., on July 21 and 22, 1956, That this 
department go on record as being in favor 
of equalizing all widows’ benefits of widows 
of World War I, World War I, and Korean 
conflict veterans, and that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to appropriate offi- 
cials of the Federal Government, to the 
National Congress, and to the national con- 
yention of the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., at its 
annual convention for consideration and 
adoption. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956, by the 
gist annual convention of the Department 
of Massachusetts, Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., as- 
sembled in Springfield, Mass. 

Whereas the provisions of Public Law 16 
which makes possible vocational rehabilita- 
tion training for World War II veterans is, 
perhaps, the most vital benefit enacted by 
the Congress of the United States for the 
disabled veterans of World War II; and 

Whereas one of the most.unfortunate de- 
yelopments which has occurred with regard 
to the broad benefit program extended to 
World War II veterans is the failure of vast 
numbers of eligible World War II disabled 
veterans to take advantage of vocational re- 
habilitation training as provided for under 
Public Law 16; and 

Whereas Public Law 16, a law which is so 
vital and crucial to the permanent rehabili- 
tation of our disabled veterans of World War 
II shall expire on July 27, 1956; and 

Whereas in the interest of the economy and 
the future well-being of our Nation and the 
large numbers of disabled veterans of World 
War II who for reasons many and varied have 
not, as yet, achieved final and total reha- 
bilitation, it is both desirable and necessary 
that the provisions of Public Law 16 be con- 
tinued: Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., De- 
partment of Rhode Island, during its seventh 
annual department convention, in the city 
of Providence, R. I., do again unanimously 
endorse the proposal that legislation be intro- 
duced and vigorously pressed by the national 
legislation director of the ITAM Vets lead- 
ing to the general extension of Public Law 
16 for a of 3 years beyond its expira- 
tion date; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national adjutant with the 
request that it be introduced at the ITAM 
Vets national convention so that, if adopted 
during the 1956 national convention, the 
intent embodied herein shall become a con- 
vention mandate in the ITAM Vets national 
legislative program during 1956-57. 

Prank J. CENTAZZO, 
Sergeant Anthony M. Cappucci Post, 
No. 1, ITAM Vets, Bristol, R. I. 

Unanimously adopted by department on 
June 17, 1956. 

Passed national convention 1956. 

JosePH LEONETH, 
Commander. 


Whereas the soaring rise in standard of 
living costs has worked a considerable finan- 
cial handicap upon our Nation’s disabled 
veterans primarily because compensation 
benefits for their service-connecied disabili- 
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ties at the current rates have not been com- 
mensurately increased for some time; and 

Whereas the American people, through the 
Congress of the United States, have, in en- 
dorsing the mayment of compensation to 
disabled vet«.ans for injuries, diseases, or 
wounds sustained in the service, recognized 
and acknowledged the fact that compensa- 
tion benefits awarded to disabled veterans 
and to their widows constitute an obligation 
which shall be discharged in honor and with- 
out restraint as a continuing cost of war; and 

Whereas the introduction in the House of 
Representatives by Representative OLIN 
Teacue, of Texas, of H. R. 11310 would, if 
enacted, result in an equitable increase in 
existing, compensation rates governing the 
payment of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., De- 
partment of Rhode Island, during its seventh 
annual department convention held in Provi- 
dence, R.I., on June 15, 16, 17, 1956, do hereby 
unanimously endorse the passage of H. R. 
11310 apd, in so doing, do urge the Rhode 
Island delegation in the Congress to support 
this measure; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the members of the Rhode 
Island delegation in the Congress; to the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee; and to the national adjutant for 
introduction in the 1956 national convention 
of the Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. 

Resolution committee adopted by acclama- 
tion, 

Frank J. CENTAZZO, 
Sergeant Anthony M. Cappucci Post, 
No. 1, ITAM Vets, Bristol, R. I. 





Whereas the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and the State employment service have the 
coordinated responsibility for providing an 
effective job counseling and employment 
Placement service for veterans of all wars; and 

Whereas special services are provided for 
disabled veterans in selective placement and 
job development in all local offices of the 
State employment service; and 

Whereas any curtailment in these basic 
services in employment activities for veterans 
and disabled veterans will seriously affect 
their chances of obtaining job opportunities 
in gainful employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the ITAM Vets, Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island, in convention assem- 
bled in Providence, R.I., on June 15, 16, and 
17, 1956, do hereby request and urge their 
national legislative committee to take such 
action in their appearance before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate as will develop an 
awareness of the practicability of appropri- 
ating sufficient funds to enable the Vetérans’ 
Employment Service and the State employ- 


-ment service to render to the fullest extent 


the essential services of job development, 
employment counseling, and selective place- 
ment for all veterans in their respective 
States and communities; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Senators 
Green and Pastore, and to Congressmen 
Foranp and Focarty, and the chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the ITAM 
Vets. 
ITAM VETs, 
DEPARTMENT OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has received the report and attendant recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission on 


Veterans’ Pensions, more commonly Known . 


as the Bradley Commission; and 

Whereas a searching study of the Brad- 
ley Commission’s report and recommenda- 
tions leaves little doubt in the minds of the 
Nation’s enlightened veterans that serious 
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consideration by the Congress of the recom. 
mendations inserted in this report would 
lead inevitably to economic and moral catas- 
trophe among the yeterans of our land be- 
cause of the callous, cruel, and indifferent 
philosophy manifested by this Commission 
in evaluating and studying our Nation's ob- 
ligations to its wartime veterans in terms 
of compensation, pension, and insurance 
benefits: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island, during its seventh an- 
nual department convention held in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on June 15, 16, 17, 1956, do hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
view with disfavor any legislation which may 
be introduced and which is designed to 
achieve the enactment into law of any of 
the Bradley Commission recommendations 
which would in any way sever, reduce, or 
endanger eixsting statutes pertaining to vet- 
erans’ compensation, pension, or insurance 
benefits; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Rhode Island delegation in the 
United States Congress, to the Speaker of the 
House, to the majority leader of the House, 
to the President of the Senate, to the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, to the President 
of the United States, to the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and to 


* the national adjutant of the Italian-Ameri- 


can World War Veterans for introduction of 
same into the 1956 National Convention of 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States. 

The resolutions committee recommends 
adoption. 

Adopted by acclamation. 

ALBERT P. Russo, 
National Rehabilitation Officer, 
Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of the United States. 

Whereas the introduction in the Senate of 
the United States of Senate bill 3067 by 
Senator Russeit E. Lone, of Louisiana, will 
permit World War II veterans to reinstate 
their lapsed national service life insurance 
policies within a period of 1 year from the 
date of the enactment of such bill into law; 
and 

Whereas the Italian-American Wérld War 
Veterans, Department of Rhode Island, dur- 
ing threé consecutive department conven- 
tions has endorsed the proposal that World 
War II veterans who have been denied the 
right to reinstate their lapsed NSLI policies 
be restored that privilege by the Congress: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans, Department of Rhode Island, 
during its seventh annual department con- 
vention held in Providence, R. I., on June 15, 
16, 17, 1956, do hereby endorse S. 3067 and, 
in so doing, urge the Senate of the United 
States, and particularly the Senate Finance 
Committee, to act favorably upon this legis- 
lation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Rhode Island delegation in the 
Congress; to the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee; and to the national 
adjutant for introduction of same in the 1956 
national convention of ITAM Vets. 

Resolution committee recommends adop- 


-tion. 


Adopted by acclamation. 
L. J. CenTAzzo, 
Commander, Sergeant Anthony M. 
Cappucci Post, No. 1, ITAM Vets, 
Bristol, R. I. 





Whereas as the result of the experience de- 
rived from the national recognition bill, 
S. 7024, introduced by Senator Jomn O. Pas- 
Tore, of Rhode Island, it appears that the 
most effective procedure to be pursued in 
accomplishing this objective is the introduc- 
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»tion in the Congress of the United States of 
legislation leading to the issuance of a con- 
gressional charter to the Italian-American 
Veterans of the United States, Inc.: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the incoming national com- 
mander be mandated to take steps leading 
to the introduction of such legislation by 
the national legislative officer during the 
ensuing session of Congress. 

Unanimously adopted, 21st national con- 
vention, August 31, September 1, 2, 3, 1956. 

Submitted by Department of Rhode Island 
and Department of New York. 





Whereas Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has 
embraced and accepted the doctrine, ide- 
ology, and philosophy of communistic Rus- 
sia; and 

Whereas the United States is unalterably 
opposed to this anti-God dogma form of gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the United States has furnished 
millions and millions of American dollars to 
Marshal Tito and present plan of the Gov- 
ernment is to continue to furnish Marshal 
Tito with additional millions in foreign aid 
despite the public pronouncement of Mar- 
shal Tito’s attachment and allegiance to 
Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas according to press release from 
Washintgon, D. C., the United States pro- 
poses to release and deliver 300 F-86 Sabre- 
jets to Marshal Tito and his government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., in convention assembled at Springfield, 
Mass., on July 21, 1956, That this Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., as being against and unalterably op- 
posed to the granting of any further foreign 
aid in any form and to further rescind the 
order for the delivery of Sabrejets to Mar- 
shal Tito and his government, and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to ap- 
propriate officials of the Federal Government, 
through the National Congress and to the 
national convention of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., at its annual convention, for adoption 
and consideration. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956, by the 
Department of Massachusetts, Italian-Amer- 
ican World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., at their 2ist annual convention, 
assembled in Springfield, Mass. 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act is still 
in effect and is still the law of the United 
States; and 

Wheras the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act has proved by service and experience to 
be unfair to many countries and particularly 
to Italy; and 

Whereas the quota system as set forth in 
the McCarran-Walter Act is inadequate, 
antiquated, and discriminatory against cer- 
tain races and peoples; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has often indicated and recommended to the 
Congress of the United States that this act 
be revised and rewritten so as to eliminate 
such discrimination; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering the so-called Lehman 
bill, which will amend the present law and 
eliminate the discriminatory provisions; and 

Whereas the said Lehman bill is now in, 
and for many months has been in, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator EastLanp, of Mississippi; 
and 

Whereas Senator EasTLanp has apparently 
made no effort to report this bill either un- 
favorable or favorable, out of his subcommit- 
tee so that it might be discussed and voted 
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on by the United States Senate: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., go 
on record as favoring the adoption of the 
Lehman bill; and 

Resolved by the delegates of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Italian-American 
World War Veterans, in convention assembled 
at Springfield, Mass., on July 21, 1956, That 
this department of Massachusetts as being in 
favor, and it is the fervent hope of the dele- 
gates present, that the McCarran-Walter Act 
will be modified, revamped, and become more 
liberal so that the many inequities now con- 
tained in the act be removed; and be it 
further ° 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the Senate Judicial 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation with the recommendation that the 
said Lehman bill be voted out of the commit- 
tee so that it may be discussed on the Senate 
floor and some action be taken on this bill. 

Adopted the 22d day of July 1956 by the 
21st annual convention of the Italiap-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the Uni States, 
Inc., assembled at Springfield, Mass. 





NACA Statistics — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER.. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman Moss and I introduced H. 
R. 2803 and 2804. The purpose of these 
two bills is to assist many Government 
agencies in solving their most serious 
problem; namely, the retention of quali- 
fied scientific and engineering personnel. 

In the March 4, 1957 issue of Aviation 
Week a letter was printed from an ex- 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics Employee which clearly points 
up the need for either H. R. 2803 or 2804. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to this letter which I submit herewith: 

NACA SratTistTics 

As a statistic in some of the figures ac- 
companying the article “NACA Says Loss of 
Scientists Threatens United States Lead” 
(Aviation Week February 11, pp. 86-87). I 
feel compelled to comment. 

I am sure that many of us who have left 
the NACA have a recurrent sense of guilt 
about leaving one of the finest research 
organizations in the United States when we 
know that it desperately needs its personnel. 

However, every man must determine to 
what extent he should ask his family to 
sacrifice the so-called niceties of life so 
that he may enjoy a more idealistic and 
technically rewarding career. Although the 
NACA supplements a man’s income with 
increased technical advancement and a large 
measure of personal satisfaction, these ab- 
stract qualities unfortunately only provide 
@ means of in the family living 
standard by the man leaving to work in 
industry. . 

I hope that the statistics continue to 
stimulate concern over the NACA personnel 
problems and illustrate the monetary sacri- 
fice that is being made by those who have 
remained there. 

Further, I hope that the statistics provide 
a tool to unsaddle the NACA from its pres- 
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ent salary structure burden and allow it t) 
compete with industry for outstanding cg). 
lege graduates and improve the economi, 
status of those presently there. Those who 
have remained there certainly deserve More 
than a pat on the back. 

Ex-NACA Emp over, 


EER Te 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of , 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepengq. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ay 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec.-133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers; but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Statesmanship of President Carlos P. 
Garcia, of the Philippin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is wel- 
come news to us in the United States 
that the successor of the late President 
Magsaysay, His Excellency President 
Carlos P. Gafcia, has come out openly re- 
jecting the racist slogan: “Asia for the 





Asians.” This is a mark of-statesman- 
ship on his part that commends itself to 
the attention of the. American people. 

In the World War, the issue of 


Asia for Asians Was raised. ‘The racist 
implications of such a slogan contained 
the seeds for its own destruction and the 
peoples of ASia wisely rejected it. There 
was an attempt in the Philippines at 
the inception of the late President Mag- 
saysay’s administration to make such a 
slogan a factor in Philippine foreign 
policy. President Magsaysay vigorously 
opposed it and condemned it as un- 
patriotic and against the best interests 
of the Filipino people. 

It is fortunate that we have in his suc- 
cessor, President Garcia, a man who has 
the courage to come out at the begin- 
ning of his administration openly and 
vigorously against such a pernicious doc- 
trine. It is also gratifying to note that 
President Garcia has announced that he 
is against neutralism and that he will 
fight communism with the e deter- 
mination that President Saysay did. 
President Garcia is certainly showing 
courage and statesmanship and it is my 
hope that he will continue to show un- 
diminished strength in his avowed cam- 
paign against a godless ideology that is 
threatening to conquer the world. 

The New York Times of March 30 pub- 
lished the following dispatch: 

Garcta Reyecrs AsIa FoR ASIANS—STRESSES 
PHILIPPINE Tres TO UNTITep STATES AND 
CLOSER RELATION WiTH NEIGHBOR NATIONS 
Manta, March 29.—President Carlos P. 

Garcia rejected today the Japanese wartime 

“Asia for the Asians’ as an element 
oreign policy. 

Reiterating in his second weekly press con- 
ference that the Philippine attitude toward 
Asia would be a continuation of policies laid 
down by the late President Gamon Magsay- 
say, Mr. Garcia said they could not be ex- 
pressed in any single slogan. 


question concerning In- 
said he was against neu- 
not 
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would tolerate their view as they tolerated 
those of his country he said. 


KEEPS ANTI-RED STAND 


The President said the Philippines would 
continue her strong and definite stand 
against communism and he hoped this stand 
might eventually “win others among our 
neighbors in Asia over to our side.” 

The President spelled out what Philippine 
foreign policy stood for: First, friendly re- 
lations with the United States and, second, 
closer ties with the Asian nations. 

In implementing the second branch of the 
policy he acknowledged it might follow some- 
thing like an Asia-for-the Asians pattern but 
said that was the wrong phrase for it. He 
said it had been renamed the Philippine 
Asian policy. Hesaid Asia for the Asians was 
understood as exclusivistic in nature against 
the west and the Philippines did not mean it 
that way. To clarify matters he issued a 
statement. It follows: 

“Last October our late President said it was 
one of the objectives of our foreign policy to 
develop ‘our political and cultural relations 
with the countries of the free world with par- 
ticular emphasis on our relations with our 
Asian neighbors.’ He mentioned this objec- 
tive together with the paramount purpose of 
national security that we have achieved by 
collective defense arrangement with other 
free countries, particularly the United States 
of America.” 


WOULD SHARE FREEDOM EFFORTS 


“Taken together, these two objectives 
mean that we seek the strengthening of free- 
dom in Asia for two reasons: First, so that our 
fellow Asians may enjoy the fruits of real 
independence and, second, so that we may by 
being surrounded with communities of free 
Asia be all the more secure from subversion 
and attack. 

“To this end it is our purpose within the 
limits of our capacities to share in efforts 
of giving substance to the freedom of Asians. 
This is our purpose in intensifying technical 
and cultural exchanges with such countries 
as Indonesia, Vietnam, Nationalist China, 
Malaya, and others of free Asia. This is why 
we recognized Vietnam and why we want to 
open diplomatic missions in more Asian cap- 
itals such as Rangoon. This is our policy in 
Asia. It can’t be expressed in any single 
slogan.” 

The President in his conference said there 
would be no immediate changes in foreign 
service posts including the incumbency of 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in the Wash- 
ington Embassy. 


Mr. Speaker, in a dispatch of the New 
York Herald Tribune dated March 26, 
President Garcia praised the United 
States maneuvers taking place in the 
Philippines as showing the ability of the 
Ynited States to help defend the Philip- 
pines against outside aggression and he 
also showed his determination to con- 
tinue implementing the policies of the 
late President Magsaysay. The dispatch 
follows: 

GARCIA IN MAaGSAYSAY Foorsteps—HE MINGLES 
WITH PEOPLE ON TRIP 

Mantra, March 26.—President Carlos P. 
Garcia, who has pledged himself to carry on 
in the tradition of the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay, is Ipsing no time in keeping his 
word. 

A couple of hours after United States Ma- 
rines began to storm ashore yesterday in the 


biggest amphibious operation in the Pacific 
since the Korean war, Mr. Garcia landed 
from the American cruiser St. Paul, on a 
northeastern Luzon beachhead facing the vil- 
lage of Dingalan. Temporarily ignoring the 
operations and his host, Vice Adm. Wallace 
M. Beakley, commander of the ‘Jnited States 
7th Fleet, Mr. Garcia made straight across the 
sand and pebbles to a couple dozen of bare- 
foot constituents arrayed in front of their 
thatch-roofed huts. 
SHAKES HANDS WITH ALL 


In the manner of Mr. Magsaysay, who died 
in a plane crash a week ago, President 
Garcia shook hands with every man and 
woman and patted the heads of delighted 
children. Such a performance was not en- 
tirely in character for Mr. Garcia, his con- 
fidants said~—he generally is regarded as 
rather reserved. 

Clad in an open-necked “barong Tagalog” 
of the kind that has become national cos- 
tume, President Garcia then proceeded to 
watch naval landing craft disgorge men and 
machines for an attack inland against a 
hypothetical aggressor. 

“Impressive, very impressive,” he said. 
“Precision and timing, it is reassuring for 
the safety of our country.” 

Before a lunch at the nearby bungalow of 
a local lumber baron Mr. Garcia continued 
politicking. Again in the Magsaysay style he 
informally received a delegation of local offi- 
cials and heard their pleas and complaints. 
An aid standing at his shoulder noted down 
requests for a buffalo of superior strain to 
improve the local breed, for a new artesian 
well, and for a post and telegraph office. “I'll 
do what I can for you,” he promised. 

The 60-year-old chief executive chatted 
with correspondents. Praising the mutual 
security treaty with the United States, he 
affirmed: “We want to continue to make rela- 
tions between the Philippines and the United 
States as close as possible.” 

On the question of a treaty concerning use 
by the United States of military bases in this 
country, he said he anticipates that “we will 
be able to solve our differences.” 

He said he welcomes Charles E. Bohlen as 
the new American Ambassador to this coun- 
try because “he will understand our view to- 
ward communism.” President Garcia stated 
that he is steadfastly against admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations and 
against relaxation of curbs on trade with 
Red China. 

About 60,000 American troops are involved 
in Operation Beacon Hill, which is to con- 
tinue until April 8. Thereis generous use of 
helicopters to lift troops over rugged terrain. 
The exercise appears to be tailored to atomic 
warfare tactics, but this being a subject of 
great political sensitivity in Asia, the admi- 
rals and general have not said as much. 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in 
Iowa where the economy of the State is - 
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largely dependent on the prosperity of 
agriculture we are increasingly con- 
cerned for the farm problem. The 
farmer’s income has failed to keep pace 
with the high cost of living and every 
proposal looking toward an improvement 
in agricultural prospects deserves care- 
ful attention. With this in mind, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include several 
ideas expressed by Mr. Sydney L. Gross, 
a prominent farmer of Osceola, Iowa, 
and a brother of our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. H. R. Gross, Representative 
in Congress from the Third District of 
Iowa. 

The statement follows: 

This is not intended to be a revolutionary, 
cure-all program, but is an attempt to put 
together the best of several approaches to, 
and eliminate some of the features that have 
caused the failure of farm programs in the 
past. e 

BASIC FACTS 

1. We must base our program on the thesis 
that the farmers’ present economic troubles 
are based on overproduction. Of course, this 
is debatable, but as far as the farmer is 
concerned, it is too much of everything for 
the market. 

2. Parity: The farmer is entitled to a parity 
price for the products of his labor, When he 
receives less than parity price, he must 
either mine his soil, himself, or his family. 
Agriculture will remain a sick and festering 
sore on the whole economy until its income 
is on a par with labor and industry. 

8. Government’s part: The farmer and the 
public as a whole want the Government as 
far out of any farm program as possible. 
Unfortunately a program that will do the 
farmer any good will not succeed without 
some regulatory force. The farmers by their 
very nature and numbers have never been 
able to organize themselves strongly enough 
to formulate and enforce an effective farm 
program. We have Federal laws designed 
to help and regulate both business and labor; 
therefore the Federal Government can do no 
less fer agriculture. But let’s keep direct 
help at a minimum and use the power of the 
Government more to formulate and enforce 
the rules of such a program. 


EVER NORMAL GRANARY 


This is the terrible surplus the public hears 
60 much about. Let us thank the Maker of 
all things that we have these terrible sur- 
pluses; for they are insurance that Amer- 
icans will continue to be the best fed people 
on earth as far as the producers of the food 
are concerned. Instead of condemning and 
wanting to get rid of them, let us maintain 
and learn how to rotate and use them as a 
reserve against the calamities of both man 
and nature. These reserves are vital if we 
are to try and hold yearly feed-grain pro- 
duction in line with yearly needs. 


STRICT ACREAGE CONTROLS 


Feed-grain controls are the nub and neces- 
sity of any successful farm program. It is 
from the overproduction of these feed grains 
that the overproduction of our unstorable 
meat products comes. In the long run I 
think a bushel and pound basis according 
to the capabilities of the land is more desir- 
able and fair than acreage control, but in the 
beginning it would be easier to institute 
controls based on past acreage histagy. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be required 
to estimate the amount of feed grains re- 
quired to maintain the above reserves and 
produce the amount of meat animals neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the Nation. 
This shall be apportioned to the various 
States, counties, and farms in relation to its 
past history. The ceiling, or support, price 
of feed grains shall be at parity. 
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CROSS COMPLIANCE 

This is also an absolute necessity if we are 
to control overproduction of feed grains. 
There is no reason to allow the taking of 
land out of one basic crop and putting it in 
another, thereby defeating the purpose of 
helping bring production of the first into 
line. All agriculture must prosper together, 
and not play one segment against the other, 
sinking both in the process. Past programs 
without strict acreage controls and cross 
compliance have raised the farmers’ income 
slightly but have worked much more in the 
consumer’s favor by giving him relatively 
cheap foods. Therefore I hold that past 
programs have in reality been consumers’ 
programs. 

PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 

Production payments at 100 percent of 
parity on top grade and quality perishables 
is another must of a successful program. 
Production payments on perishables and 
meat animals would insure the conversion of 
feed grains into edible products, since a fair 
margin of profit is assured. The check on 
the overproduction of meat animals, with 
consequent high production payments, is 
the limit on the amount of feed grains 
grown. 

SOIL BANK 

The soil bank works very nicely into the 
above program for that is where the excess 
acres should go. This would help maintain 
the land by putting those acres in soil- 
building legumes and grasses. I do not hold 
with the theory that these acres must be 
put inte grasses and left there for long 
periods of time with nothing harvested off 
them. The middle western farmer can take 
1 acre of 80-bushel corn and with a little 
supplement, at a 12-to-1 ratio in the form 
of pork, produce about 700 pounds of edible 
meat products. Using the same kind of soil, 
it would take at least 3 acres of hay and 
pasture to produce a 450-pound calf. It is 
total perishable food units that must be 
taken into account. I do not have figures 
or statistics to prove the above but 
I would like very much and I feel it might 
be quite tening to see some 
worked out along the above lines. I believe 
that after the first few years that the soil- 
bank acres could be worked into a general 
rotation system of farming. There would be 
no soil-bank payments as now. 


The above, or any other farm program, 
must be predicated on the wishes of the 
farmer. It must provide strict controls and 
therefore should be based on the wishes of 
the-farmer to find if he is willing to accept 
such regula’ in return for a price for 
his labors. erefore a. referendum should 
be held to determine if the majority of 
the farmers are willing to enter into 
such a program. If the vote is favorable, 
then it would be mandatory that all farm- 
ers would participate. If the vote is unfav- 
orable, then all controls and help should be 
eliminated; for these halfway, part-in and 
part-out programs are what have put us 
where we are today. I cannot 
this point too strongly—it is time the rank- 
and-file farmer has the opportunity to say 
what he wants—not what is good for him by 
the so-called experts. 

TWO-PRICE SYSTEM 

This may be the answer to certain food 
crops such as wheat and rice. I think they 
have much merit along those lines, but I will 
leave that to someone more familiar with its 
workings. But if it is practical and can 


whole then by all means use it. 
ADVERTISING 
It seems to me that this scheme will bene- 


fit the advertising industry more than the 
farmer, 


~ 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN, EXPORTS, SCHOOL LUNCH, ETC, 

These various channels should be worked 
at and pushed to help consume as much 
food products as possible. However, the 
amounts this can be increased is so sma!| 
that without the above major plans we shal) 
continue to produce more -food fiber than 
the public will cOnsume at a price that puts 
agriculture on a parity with the rest of the 
economy. 

EDUCATION 

Obviously, this is just an outline of the 
general course that to me should be incor- 
porated into a farm bill. We need to do some 
educational work among the farmers them- 
selves. The day of working 14 to 16 hours 
a day, weekdays and Sundays, to produce 
more unwanted food, is past. It is time 
the farmer learned the lesson that labor 
and industry learned long ago. By pro- 
ducing. approximately 10 percent less food 
and fiber the farmer can have an income 
comparable to the rest of the economy. He 
would have both the time and the money 
to create a new look in agriculture. 

There are many details to be worked out. 
However, it seems to me, when the desire 
to do something to lift agriculture out of the 
old rut, really enters into the minds and 
hearts of men; they will lay all petty theories 
and jealousies aside and incorporate all the 
good ideas into a program that will benefit 
agriculture and the Nation as a whole. No 
one of the above items will work alone. 
Let’s put everything we have into a work- 
able program, then as time tests it, dis- 
card that part that proves unworkable and 
add any new thinking that has merit. Let's 
go to work before it is too late and we have 
something far more drastic. 


Nearly 40,000 Will Train at Gap Camp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached itemsrom the March 28 issue of 
the Lebanon Daily News of Lebanon, P2., 
is news that is especially well received in 
my congressional district. Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation is again se- 
lected by Second Army as the training 
grounds for the National Guard units 
from surrounding States. The function 
too now includes the current enlisted 
Army Reserves. This is welcome news, 
as the people in the district are continu- 
ally thinking that Indiantown should be 
permanently used in connection with the 
Reserve program. Now this is going to 
be done currently and we hope a year 
round use in the future. 

These soldiers who are assigned to this 
camp are indeed lucky. The site is 
beautiful, along the foothills of our 
North Mountain Range, with thousands 
of acres for training and maneuvers. 
The quarters are excellent, and above all, 
we have here a traditionally “Pennsy!- 
vania Dutch” community which wel- 
comes those who train here and makes 
them feel at home away from home. ~ 

The following news item is quite in- 
formative and shows the extensive pro- 
gram at the Gap for this summer: 

Nearty 40,000 Writ Train at GaP Camp 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation will 
again assume its annual role as a training 
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Army reservists and National Guard 
een ee and summer. Nearly 40,- 
000 troops will train there according to the 


The post has been selected by Headquar- 
ters Second United States Army, Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., as one of the major training 
sites of the = Army area for the 1957 

encampments. 
i adquaneetis United States Army. Military 
pistrict, Pennsylvania, commanded by Brig. 
Gen. A. W. Stuart, will provide training sup- 
port facilities for the troops during their 
9-week encampment periods, between May 
19 and September 8. 

The summer training program will open 
May 19 with the encampment of the 706th 
Army Reserve Tr jon Group and 
attached units from Philadelphia. 

MAJOR UNITS 


Major units scheduled to train are: the 
176th Regimental Combat Team of the Vir- 
ginia National Guard, June 8—June 22; Penn- 
sfivania’s 79th Infantry Division (Army Re- 
serve), June 15—June 29; 479th Field Artillery 
Group and attached units (Army Reserve) 
from Philadelphia, June 23—July 7; 80th In- 
fantry Division (Army Reserve) from Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia and Maryland, 
July 1-July 21; 111th Regimental Combat 
Team, Pennsylvania National Guard, July 
13-July 27; District of Columbia National 
Guard units, July 21-August 4; 29th Infan- 
try Division (National Guard) from Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia, August 17- 
August 31; yivania National Guard 
28th Infantry Division, August 3-August 17. 

Closing the 1957 program will be reservists 
from various States comprising the civil af- 
fairs and military government school unit, 
August 25 to September 8. 

Summer training is the high point of Re- 
serve component training. It involves prac- 
tical work in the field in the particular unit’s 
Army speciality. In ition the training 
includes 2-hour training ms each week 
in hometown Reserve centers and armories 
during the remainder of the year. 

Emphasis of the summer program will be 
on developing conrbat skills in men who 
have not had active Army service, on sharp- 
ening techniques of those who have, and 
on developing unit effectiveness. ‘ 

It is expected that this year’s encampment 
will provide much of the hardcore training 
that will bolster the Reserve program 
throughout the remainder of the year. 





* Why Tax Us for England? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted I wish to insert’in the 
Recorp the following article from the 
Tulsa Tribune of March 16, 1957: 

Wuyr Tax Us ror ENGLAND? 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

After all, America still belongs to the 
people. We can neglect her and let our 
freedoms die. 





’ 
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Washington has Increased 37 percent since 
President Eisenhower delivered his second 
inaugural address. 

The debt of our Federal Government is 
greater than the combined indebtedness of 
all other governments on earth, including 
all local and State governments in the 
United States. The Federal Government to- 
day pays more in interest on its national 
debt than it paid for all governmental ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1938—just 19 years ago. 

The Federal Government has no wealth 
except that which it takes from the people. 
The people create the wealth, the Govern- 
ment seizes it. And every time the Federal 
Government gives aid to other countries it 
takes the wealth from the American people. 
An average American worker in the lower 
income tax brackets pays $3.75 in Federal 
taxes out of every $12 he earns. It is a polit- 
ical shell game and the people are getting 
mad about it. They should be. 

Unlimited money means unlimited power. 
And unlimited power produces tyranny. It 
is the inescapable result of conficating the 
people’s earning power. 

The defenders of this un-American raid 
scoff at those who protest it as being reac- 
tionary. What can they mean by reaction- 
ary? They are the extreme reactionaries. 

The most progressive people in the history 
of the world were the American colonists 
who refuted the right of a tyrannical king 
to confiscate their wealth. George Washing- 
ton was the leader of the progressives in 
his time and in ours.. And we become pro- 
gressive only so long as we invest our own 
earning powers in the improvement of our 
lives. 

He makes @ false use of words who calls 
confication through taxation a progres- 
sive action. It is so reactionary it is re- 
pudiation of America itself. The New Deals 
and the new republicanism are exactly 
alike in their repudiation of American prin- 
ciples. They both seek to establish a wel- 
fare state. They both seek to establish an 
unlimited power of a central dictatorship. 
Now, at last, the people are determined to 
stop this shell game before it becomes estab- 
lished as a substitute for the freedoms that 
have been our American way of life. 

What did President Eisenhower mean when 
in his inaugural address he said, ““‘We accept 
our own deep involvement in the destiny of 
men everywhere’? This is what Mr. Walter 
Lippmann calls, “the President’s unlimited- 
ness.” The philosophy and purpose of our 
President today is to make the American 
people the Atlas that suports the world. And 
that is not America’s mission. America’s 
mission is to give every American the right 
to work. Give every man the right to possess 
the product of his labor. To give every 
community its right to build and maintain 
its own schools. To establish representative 
government in town hall, country courthouse 
and State capitol. It is the mission of 
America to show other countries what liberty 
and freemen can do to establish the rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The War Cry is the militant, spiritual paper 
of the Salvation Army. It defines the Ameri- 
can when it causes him to say: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommen ifIcan. I seek 
opportunity—not security. I do not wish to 
be a citizen, humbled and dulled by having 
the state look after me. I want to take the 
calculated risk, to dream and to build, to fail 
and to succeed. 

“I prefer the challenge of life to the guar- 
anteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

“I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. 
I will not trade freedom for beneficence nor 
my dignity for a handout. 

“I will never cower before any master 
nor bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, to enjoy the benefit of 
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my creations and to face the world boldly 
and say, “This I have done.’” 

That is the spirit of America. That is the 
robust soul that refused taxation without 
representation. *That’s the American at the 
Boston Tea Party, and who, at the rude bridge 
that arched the flood, fired the shot heard 
around the world. 

That is the spirit that has been slumbering 
and which is now waking up to assert itself. 

Other peoples can acquire the American 
way of life by emulating our freedoms, not 
by being beggars, forever holding out the 
tin cup and expecting some self-styled pro- 
gressives to take the earning power of the 
American people and throw it recklessly 
around the world. 

In the beginning of our country, England 
looked upon us as the wealth-producing 
people who labored for her benefit. But we 
showed England that we Americans were 
determined to live for America’s benefit. 
Now, after almost two centuries, our pro- 
gressive politicians have returned us to the 
status of taxing the American people to sup- 
port England. That is reactionary. Way 

ack reactionary. It is repudiating and re- 
versing all the political operations made by 
self-reliant America. 

Let the people speak again as they did 
when the people were the makers of this 
Republic. Then again we will come to the 
rational behavior that knows that there are 
limits to the family purse and budget, there 
are limits to what the town and State can 
do and what the Nation can do. The time 
has come when the much heralded business 
talent in the President’s Cabinet assert the 
heritage of the American people and restore 
the republics of the sovereign States. Why 
should we Americans go backward 180 years 
and work again for England? The progres- 
sives have put us back where the American 
Revolution began. 





Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Opposed to Overall Increase in Freight 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the. Recorp, I 
wish to include the verified statement of 
Mr. Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., which was' given before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with proposed increase in 
freight rates. 

The statement follows: 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
To All Senators and Representatives: 
The position of the Associated Industries 


of Massachusetts regarding the 22 percent 


overall increase in freight rates which the 
eastern and western railroads have proposed 
in Ex Parte 206 now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is presented in the 
attached verified statement submitted by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts to 
the Commission. 

You will nete that AIM has asked that a 
regional hearing be held in Boston in order 
that an adequate opportunity be given for 
our industries to present their case against 
further increases of the flat, percentage type. 
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To obtain such a hearing is most difficult as 
the ICC does not generally look with favor 
upon such requests. 

The flat percentage method of increasing 
transportation freight rates destroys the 
competitive relationships of our Massachu- 
setts industries to those in other sections of 
the country by widening the differentials in 
freight rates. I am adv.sed that percentage 
increases have totaled 168 percent since 
1947. For example, in 1952, New England in- 
dustries could ship 100 miles at the first- 
class rate for $1.14; today $1.14 will buy only 
40 miles of rail transportation. Such in- 
creases in transportation costs push our in- 
dustries further and further away from their 
markets. 

Surveys conducted by the AIM transpor- 
tation committee show the result of per- 
age increases is detrimental to Massachu- 
setts industry. It is for the purpose of pre- 
senting this evidence to the ICC that a re- 
gienal hearing has been requested. 

Your assistance in this matter will be very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kurtz M. Hanson, President. ® 








Venrrrep STATEMENT OF Kurtz M. HANSON, 
PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MaAs- 
SACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE INTERSTATE CoM- 
MerRce COMMISSION, Ex ParRTE 206, IN- 
CREASED FREIGHT RaTEs, 1957 
The verified statement is prepared and 

filed on behalf of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, a voluntary association, 
representing more than 80 percent of the 
industrial payroll in Massachusetts. The 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts is 
vitally concerned with the continued eco- 
nomic development of Massachusetts in 
dustry, and in the preservation of a finan- 
cially sound system of transportation. The 
responsibility for the development of AIM 
policies in the transportation field rests with 
the AIM transportation committee comprised 
of 9 industrial traffic managers and 9 in- 
dustrial management executives. 

Upon recommendation of its transporta- 
tion committee the AIM takes the following 
position in the matter of Ez parte 206: 

1. The Associated Industries of Massa- 


chusetts is opposed to the percentage method . 


proposed in Ez parte 206 for the implementa- 
tion of railroad freight-rate increases therein 
proposed; and 

2. Seeks the opportunity to bring impor- 
tant and valuable testimony before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at a regional 
hearing which is hereby requested. 

The above position is based on recent sur- 
veys conducted by the AIM through its 
transportation committee. Written replies 
to the questionnaires employed in this study 
of the effects of increased transportation 
cost on our Massachusetts industry indicate 
that a substantial number of well-estab- 
lished industrial concerns plan or contem- 
plate the relocation of all or part of their 
production facilities outside of New Eng- 
land because of the burden of increased 
transportation costs to and from this area. 
This exodus of industry, illustrated by this 
substantial number of specific cases, is due 
primarily to the percentage increases in 
transportation costs which have widened the 
differentials in transportation costs and have 
thereby weakened the competitive position of 
industry located in this area. 

Loss of industry means loss of employment 
opportunities as well as a substantial reduc- 
tion in the business available to the New 
England railroads. We believe the proceed- 
ing in Ex parte 206 is past the emergency 
stage, since the Commission has already al- 
lowed the 7-percent emergency increase to 
become effective. Now is the time, there- 
fore, to give further study and serious con- 
sideration to the disastrous effects of per- 
centage increases upon business in New Eng- 
land and upon the business of the carriers. 
Percen increases in Ex parte 162, 166, 
168, 175, 196, and 206 since January 1, 1947, 
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total 168 percent. The carriers themselves 
in different sections of the country appar- 
ently do not agree with a flat, across-the- 
board percentage increase in rates as indi- 
cated by the variance in the amounts of in- 
crease which their individual petitions 


suggest. 

The A. I. M. survey shows.the effects of 
these percentage increases to be a loss of in- 
dustry to this area, and an even greater loss 
of industry if future increases are applied on 
the same flat percentage basis. Our industry 
has accepted reluctantly the discriminating 
results of percentage increases for many 
years. It is our united position that the 
continuation of the percentage method as 
applied to pending and future increases will 
benefit neither the New England carriers 
nor our business enterprises. 

In order to give thorough consideration 
to these effects, it is essential that a regional 
hearing in Ez parte 206 be held at Boston to 
give witnesses in this area an adequate op- 
portunity to present evidence. The serious 
extent to which percentage increases have 
hurt this region and the substantial num- 
ber of witnesses which may be available 
justify a regional hearing in this area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTs, 
By Kurtz M. Hanson, President. 
Jarvis Hunt, 
General Counsel and Registered 
Practitioner. 


VERIFICATION 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
County of Suffolk, ss: 

Kurtz M. Hanson and Jarvis Hunt, being 
first duly sworn, on oath depose and state 
that they are authorized to file this statement 
on behalf of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts and that the contents thereof 
are true except as to matters and things, if 
any, stated on information and belief, and 
that as to those matters and things, they be- 
lieve them to be true. 

Jarvis Hunt, 


Kurtz M. HANSON, 
Subscribed in my presence and sworn to 
before me by the affiants above named this 
13th day of March 1957. 


[SEAL] Watter P. MuTHER. 
. Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 30, 1961. 
CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


I hereby certify that I have this day served 
this foregoing document by depositing in the 
United States mail copies properly addressed 
to each person or Office, with first-class post- 
age prepaid, as follows: 

Twenty-five copies upon Edward A. Kaier, 
oe Transportation Building, Washington, 

Cc. 

One copy upon Prime F. Osborn III, room 
ne Building, Washington, 

One copy upon each of the 13 active re- 
gional offices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission named in the Commission’s 
order of January 16, 1957. 

A copy will be furnished to any interested 


party upon request. 





The Prayer Room of the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957. 


leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp, I ask unanimoys 
consent to include a little poem, penne, 
by Rev. G. S. Bruland, pastor of th. 
First Methodist Church, of Centeryijj. 
Iowa. One of the highlights of yy, 
Bruland’s recent trip to Washington wa; 
his visit to the Prayer Room of the Cap. 
itol. His poem beautifully expresses his 
thoughts and reflections on meditation in 
the Chapel. 
The poem follows: 
CONGRESS MEDITATION CHAPEL 
I knelt in the prayer-chapel 
Where the peers of my Nation knee): 
In the shrine where they often grapple 
With problems, to men concealed. 


I know there were angels present— 
God’s guides to the men of state: 
The spirits who patiently listen 
To prayers of hope and faith. 


The air seemed bathed by visions— 
By prayers of love and might— 

Was hallowed by tall decisions 
Pronounced on the windswept height, 


My soul in this shrine ascended 
‘To realms unbounded by time— 
My prayers went forth, and blended 
With yours in the hallowed clime. 








The Need for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a schoolteacher: 


HurRRICANE ScHoot 958 
March 27, 1957 





Hon. Cart D. PERKINs, 
House of Congress. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I am a schoolteacher, 
and I want to tell you about my school. It 
would be better if you could see, but I'l! do 
my best to describe. 

My school is at the mouth of Hurricane on 
Knox Creek, in the eastern part of Pike 
County. We have no school building at all 
but are using one end of an abandoned store. 
Our space is about one-third the size of a 
normal classroom. We are constantly fight- 
ing bugs and rats and must keep a sharp 
lookout for the poisonous snakes which in- 
habit the area. 

In th2 middie of our “room” is 2 pot- 
bellied stove, too hot for the children 
crowded close to it and inadequate for those 
in far corners. Such windows as we have 
are too small and are on the side next to 
the steep hill, where little light ever enters. 
We have recently obtained electricity and are 
tempted to burn our lights all day. We have 
to be careful though; the wiring is bad 
and we are in danger of being electrocuted. 

I am trying to teach the children to wash 
their hands before lunch, but this is a dift- 
cult riatter with the sort of water supply we 
have. Actually the school has no water 4 
all.. What we use must be carried in buckets 
quite a distance from a neighbor’s hand-dug 
well, and we are hoping it won’t go dry be- 
fore the end of the term. The water 5 
rather warm and dust covered by the time !t 
reaches us, but we are not asking for luxwy. 

Children are still children and must be ¢1- 
cused occasionally. For years we have had 
no toilets at all. We have visited a neigh- 
bor’s toilet in the garden below us or have 
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ne to the woods. Now there is a railroad 
ae graveled highway, and we really feel the 

eed of . By superhuman effort we 
naan at last secured one tiny outdoor toilet. 
It won't meet any health specifications, of 
course, but at least a child can hide in it. 
The boys are glad to wait in line and let 
the girls use it first. We are trying hard to 
jearn and use good manners. 

The railroad is on our side of the creek 
and only a few steps from our door. 

several times a day we see a powerful 
diesel locomotive rushing by with a long 
train of coal cars. The noise is too deafen- 
ing for study, so we just wait until the train 
js gone. Some of us do take time to remind 
ourselves that we are living in a rich and 
powerful country, and we are grateful. We 
read in our books and hear on the radio that 
the United States continues to send huge 
sums of money to many foreign lands. We 
are glad to live in a generous country. There 
is no boy or girl among us who would hesi- 
tate to share his apple or his sandwich with 
a classmate or a visitor. We are glad to be 
Americans and there is pride among us each 
morning as we just our tattered old flag on 
a short pole and solemnly pledge allegiance. 

But, Mr. Congressman, couldn’t we have a 
schoolhouse of our own? And water and 
toilets? And a playground? (You see, we 
own nothing here and are in mortal danger 
from the diesel locomotive every time we go 
outside.) Our superintendent has worked 
day and night, but he says we can do no 
better unless we get money. We are tired 
and won’t be able to write to you again. 
Won't you please remember us here at the 
mouth of the Hurricane? If you do, we feel 
sure you'll work a bit harder than ever in 
support of the President's bill for school 
construction. 





Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MaRGARETTE H. WoLForpD, 
Teacher. 
Still Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Times Re- 
corder, of Zanesville, Ohio, on March 27, 
pointing out the tremendous service 
which the American Legion has contrib- 
uted to the Nation. On this 38th anni- 
versary of the Legion, it is well to reflect 
how this organization continues to serve 
in peace, just as each of its members 
served-our country in time of national 
peril, The editorial is as follows: 

Srm.t SERvIcE MEN 

Nationwide celebration of the 38th birth- 
day of the American Legion has doubtless 
reminded our readers that the largest vet- 
érans’ organization in the world has become 
in 38 years a significant factor in the lives 
of all Americans. Looking back, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that what was started 


by @ handful of doughboys (as they called 
them then) in muddy France in the first 


. Springtime of peace after World War I to 


memorialize and project the aims for which 
they had fought has grown to serve God and 
country on so many fronts. 

In as many separate birthday parties in 
thousands of communities over the Nation 
our most illustrious citizens—civic, profes- 
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sional, business, military, and _ spiritual 
leaders—paid heart-warming tribute to the 
steadfastness with which Legionnaires have 
kept faith through the years and sustained 
the 1919 pledge of Paris: “For God and 
Country.” And in addition to the great and 
the near-great attending the parties held 
variously over the March 15 weekend, con- 
gratulatory wires and letters poured in by 
the hundreds from notables in every waik of 
life—from Legionnaire Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, from General Alfred Gruenther, the new 
chief of the American Red Cross, and from 
Basil O’Connor, head of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

From the two latter gentlemen came not 
merely congratulations, but thanks for the 
millions of dollars the Nation’s Legionnaires 
have raised for both the Red Cross and the 
March of Dimes. And it might be men- 
tioned that these contributions were in ad- 
dition to the $135 million the Legion has 
spent in its own children’s aid program in 
the past 31 years—and the millions more 
required to sponsor 20,000 junior baseball 
teams, 4,128 scout troops, 4 national high- 
school oratorical contest, Boys’ State and 
Boys’ Nation. 

This organization that originally met the 
challenge of protecting veterans’ interests, 
that fought for a Federal Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the GI Bill of Rights, is today 
a community leader—in almost every com- 
munity. Its long-established and contin- 
uing campaigns for national security and 
Americanism provide inspired and tireless 
leadership in the fight against communism 
from without and subversion from within. 

Long live the American Legion! It has 
made America a better nation, a stronger 
nation, a safer nation. And it has made 
itself a recognized and respected force for 
00d in America. 





Let Spain In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an excellent article on Spain 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record of March 25, 1957: 

Let Spain IN 


The House of Representatives has given its 
approval to a resolution expressing the senti- 
ment of the Congress that Spain should be 
made a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, a proper step in the direction 
of correcting a long-standing mistake. 

If the Senate should agree, the proposition 
would still lack the force of law. 

But it would place the United States on 
record as recognizing that without Spain in 
its ranks NATO is depriving itself of the 
maximum strength it desperately needs for 
the fulfillment of its basic purpose. 

The prevention of Communist aggression, 
if possible, and the defeat of it, if necessary, 
are the objectives of the organization the 
North Atlantic nations have formed for their 
own security. 

As the first nation to stand up without 
compromise against communism, and as the 
nation longest and most effectively in that 
great struggle, Spain has the best of all title 
to NATO membership. 

That it has been kept out all these years 
has been an act of injustice to the Spanish 
nation. 
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Spain is more than a veteran in the free 
world’s fight against communism. It has 
made enormous contributions to the success 
of that fight in the past and is capable of 
infinitely greater contributions in the future. 

The strategic position of Spain is such 
that its air, land, and naval bases in an 
alliance with the West might eventually be 
the difference between victory and defeat in 
a future war, and in the hands of our Com- 
munist enemies would tip the scales to their 
cause. 

Spain belongs in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and its acceptance has already 
been too long delayed. 





National Wildlife Week and Wilderness 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the first 
week of spring, March 17 through 23, is 
celebrated again this year as National 
Wildlife Week. It is a time when hun- 
dreds of leaders in our conservation, 
sportsmen, civic, and educational organi- 
zations carry out a campaign to focus 
public attention on the critical need for 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Throughout the Nation, people in our 
schools, churches, and civic clubs took 
time to appraise our progress in learning 
to care for our soils, waters, forests, and 
wildlife. 

The 1957 homes-for-wildlife theme of 
National Wildlife Week calls our atten- 
tion to the requirement of wildlife for 
proper living places where food, cover, 
and protection from weather and ene- 
mies are provided in proper combina- 
tions. Without these our birds, fish, and 
mammals will perish. 

In many instances, but especially with 
the more than 40 animals in the United 
States that are near extinction, man’s 
destruction of these natural living places 
has left our wildlife in critical straits. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
those species which require wilderness 
conditions for their survival—grizzly 
bear, whooping crane, the California 
condor, and many others. These cannot 
survive intrusions of our modern civili- 
zation. The roads, commercial develop- 
ments, and ordinary uses which man 
makes of their wilderness environments 
exceeds their abilities to adjust to 
change. Thus, in order to preserve them, 
we must provide primitive and natural 
living areas, undisturbed by man’s 
activities. 

The wilderness preservation system, 
proposed for establishment through the 
enactment of H. R. 500 and companion 
measures which have been introduced by 
me and others in this Congress, provides 
for the protection of key ranges of sev- 
eral of the endangered species within the 
national forests, national wildlife ref- 
uges, national parks, and Indian reser- 
vations. By inclusion of these vital 
ranges of animals which are making a 
last desperate fight for survival in this 
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wilderness system, we are insuring them 
against further intrusions. This can be 
accomplished under this legislation with- 
out interfering with the present admin- 
istration of these lands by the agencies 
who are now responsible for them. But 
it will give protection against pressures 
to open these wild areas to development 
that would destroy their wilderness char- 
acter and thus jeopardize these endan- 
gered forms. 

Wilderness wildlife must be preserved 
so that it can be enjoyed by the thou- 
sands of people who seek the experience 
of being where man has not disturbed 
the pattern of nature. In order to save 
it, we must buttress our existing wilder- 
ness areas against future encroachments. 
This is the only way we can be assured 
that a place will be made for our animals 
that require wilderness in order. to sur- 
vive. 

I join President Eisenhower in extend- 
ing my congratulations to the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
the sponsors of National Wildlife Week 
in Pennsylvania, and the members of the 
National Wildlife Federation’s affiliates 
in other States who have taken the op- 
portunity during National Wildlife Week 
to show the American people of the great 
need for the homes of our wildlife. 





Excessive Secrecy by Government 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time there has been a growing in- 
clination toward secrecy on the part of 
the Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies. With all this 
secrecy they have been trying to find a 
way to stop leaks of classified material. 
In fact, last August, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson appointed Charles A. 
Coolidge, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, as head of a committee to study 
and draft recommendations to help pro- 
tect classified material by stopping leaks 
to the public. 

The Coolidge committee recommended 
penalties for persons who violate confi- 
dences and menace national security by 
disclosing classified information. Indus- 
try violators, they said, should be threat. 
.ened with loss of their clearance and 
diversion of future business. For guilty 
members of the Defense Department, the 
committee urged stern disciplinary ac- 
tion. Also news reporters, they said, 
should be subject to summons before a 
grand jury to testify on the source of 
their information. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that the 
trend toward excessive secrecy by our 
Government agencies should be brought 
to a halt. I have always felt that the 





inherent right of people to control their 
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_ Government rests solidly on the founda- 
tion of information. The freedom of the 
press clause in‘ the first amendment of 
our Constitution does more than grant 
newspapers a right to print stories. It 
is a specific right held by the people to 
find out the facts about their Govern- 
ment and to disseminate and discuss 
those facts. Therefore, I am sure that 
the Members of the House agree with 
me when I say that the Coolidge com- 
mittee was in error when they recom- 
mended that a solution is to force re- 
porters to reveal the sources of their 
information. It is axiomatic that a re- 
porter is entitled to protect his sources 
as a part of his job and the relationship 
has much in common with that of 
lawyer-client. 

The Special Government Information 
Subcommittee is presently studying this 
whole problem of executive restrictions 
on information. It seems to me that 
Congress should establish a uniform and 
universal rule on information practices. 
This rule should authorize and require 
full disclosure of information by Gov- 
ernment agencies, except for specific 
exceptions defined by statute for secu- 
rity reasons. 

Knowing the interest of my colleagues 
in this important matter, I am includ- 
ing in these remarks an excellent and 
very timely editorial entitled “Jail Is No 
Punishment?” ‘This editorial appeared 
in the Melrose Free Press, one of the 
leading newspapers in my Eighth Con- 


gressional District, on March 28, 1957,. 


and was written by the managing editor, 
one of the ablest women editors in our 
country, Dorothy M. Raymond. The 
editorial deserves the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Jat Is No PUNISHMENT? 

The Pentagon, which is secrecy-happy to 
begin with, is trying to find a way to stop 
leaks of classified material. It has been un- 
successful in putting @ thumb in its own 
censorship dike. It has been unable to dis- 
cover the person or persons within its own 
ranks who occasionally have deliberately re- 
vealed classified information, or perhaps in 
advertently let it slip out in the wrong 


“ places. So now the Pentagon thinks the only 


way to solve the problem is make reporters 
reveal their sources and break their confi- 
dences. 

The Coolidge committee is working on the 
subject but their reasoning is about as con- 
fused as it could be. In essence it goes like 
this: Grand jury actions to force newsmen to 
reveal news sources would not involve pun- 
ishment for reporters except that they would 
face jail for contempt if they refuse. In other 
words, the only way in which no punishment 
is guaranteed is for reporters. to comply. 

It is correct, as Representative CLare Horr- 
MAN says, that there is no law which extends 
privilege to a reporter’s communications. 
But by practice and precedent it has been 
generally accepted that a reporter is entitled 
to protect his sources as a necessary part of 
his job. There should be laws guaranteeing 
this privilege. 

If the Pentagon succeeds in establishing 
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Statement by the NPA Business Con. 
mittee on the Need for Adequate St,. 
tistics for Appraising the Currey 
Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear that one of the casualties of the 
current drive to slash President Eisen. 
hower’s budget may be appropriations 
for more adequate economic statistics. 
No economy could be more clearly false 
economy than to economize on the sta- 
tistics which furnish the basis for the 
economic decisions of business, labor, and 
agriculture as well as all levels of goy- 
ernment. 

The following statement by the busi- 
ness committee of the National Plan. 
ning Association is signed by a number 
of our country’s outstanding business 
leaders and deserves the attention of a]! 
those concerned about the economic 
strength of the United States: 
STATEMENT BY THE NPA BusrIness CommMittre 

ON THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE STATISTICs ror 

APPRAISING THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SiTU:- 

TION 

The present economic situation poses 
problems which are a source of conflict and 
confusion for business and government alike. 
Government authorities have to decide 
whether action fs needed to restrain eco- 
nomic activity and counter inflation, or 
whether to encourage demand and counter 
a slack in economic activity. In.a free econ- 
omy there will always be uncertainty and 
controversy about the economic outlook. It 
should be possible, however, to reduce con- 
flict and confusion in the interpretation of 
the existing economic situation. 

I 


We do not intend to aline ourselves to one 
or the other of the various conflicting inter- 
pretations of current economic conditions. 
Rather, we intend in this statement to call 
to the attention of economists, businessmen, 
and government officials a major reason for 
the bewilderment regarding the economic 
situation. Various and in part contradic- 
tory theories are offered as plausible inter- 
pretations of the current economic condi- 
tions. However, the statistical evidence is 
often insufficient to validate the theoretical 
propositions and to determine appropriate 
policies. 

Some economists interpret current eco- 
nomic developmertts in accord with a refer- 
ence cycle derived from past experience. Ac- 
cording.to the reference cycle, the recent 
boom has placed a financial strain on mone- 
tary resources which, in turn, initiate 4 
downswing in the cyclical movement. Col- 
tinued credit stringency would in such 4 
situation enhance the downturn and a pol- 
icy of softening of credit terms would be 
indicated. Yet, the continuing upward 
pressure of prices generally does not appear 
conform to this picture but suggests that 
has not yet run its course. As 
and credit policy is designed to aid 
stabilization of prices, this would not 
lax credit terms but rather 
tinu to intensify credit restric 

Thus these two cyclical explanations 
to opposite policy conclusions. 
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Other economic observers believe that the 
structure of the American economy has 
changed so basically that conclusions de- 
rived from past cyclical experience may not 
pe valid. They believe that current eco- 
nomic developments must be understood not 
as a cyclical but as a longer-run, secular 
phenomenon. 

Even among those who believe that the 
conventional cyclical theory no longer ap- 
plies, there are alternative and again to some 
extent conflicting long-term explanations 
offered for the present situation. The first 
suggests that the current price rise is ex- 
plained by the longer-run relationship of 

and material costs to prices. The 
cause of the price rise is attributed by some 
to the ability in particular lines of busi- 
ness (€. g-, Steel or petroleum) to establish 
administered prices beyond what could be 
ained by rising costs; others attributed 
rice increases to wage demands and wage 
settlements (including fringe benefits) 
which exceed actual or potential productiv- 
ity increases and thereby force prices up. 
Some explain price changes as a combina- 
tion of these two factors. These are differ- 
ent aspects of the cost-plus explanation of 
the price rise. If this explanation is valid, 
any attempt to curb such price increases by 
restrictive credit or fiscal policies would be 
either ineffective or would have to be so 
severe that price stability would be achieved 
at the cost of mass unemployment. Then 
the cure would be more harmful than the 
disease. ‘Those who hold the cost-plus view 

ize that at the moment the Govern- 
ment has no policy devices for curbing this 
kind of price rise, except by apepals to the 
self-discipline of business and labor, and 
by threats of wage and price controls. 

A second long-term interpretation of the 
current situation is that a structural malad- 
justment exists in the economy. According 
to this view, an imbalance has developed in 
the relationship between the people's desire 
to spend their incomes currently and their 
willingness to finance, by their saving, tech- 
nological advances and expansion. In es- 
sence, these Observers maintain that the 
heavy demands of consumers and the con- 
tinued high level of business investment put 
a strain on available resources. They be- 
lieve that the oversaving theory of the 
thirties has to be replaced by an undersav- 
ing theory. The suggested solution to this 
problem would require adjustment in finan- 
cial institutions and in the tax structure 
so as to increase the propensity to save— 
such as higher interest rates and tax incen- 
tives for investment. This theory is_con- 
tested by those who claim that we still face 
a situation in which the increases in pro- 
ductive capacities may exceed, at least tem- 
porarily, the increases in actual consumer 
and business demand. 

1r 


The fact that capable and sincere observ- 
ers of economic developments can come to 
such utterly different interpretations to 
some extent reflects controversies which 
must be battled out on the plane of eco- 
nomic theory. However, theoretical argu- 
ments cannot be decided without recourse 
to facts. And the current state of confusion 
is in large measure attributable to the lack 
of factual statistical information. 

For instance, any-discussion about the al- 
leged cost-raising effect of wage increases 
remains futile unless better statistical infor- 
mation becomes available about productivity 
gains. The most comprehensive measure- 
ment of productivity gains uses the rela- 
tionship between the increase in total pro- 
duction expressed in constant dollars, to 
total man-hours worked. The price indices 
used for deflating current dollar estimates 
of total production are so deficient that this 
one possible source of error alone may in- 
validate any conclusions drawn from the 
Productivity measurement. Business and 
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labor.do not now have the factual informa- 
tion needed for guiding a policy designed to 
provide the maximum feasible increase in 
purchasing power without inflationary price 
and cost rise. 

Or, the controversy about saving is con- 
ducted entirely in a vacuum. Neither the 
oversaving theory of the thirties nor the 
undersaving theory now advocated can be 
validated by reference to facts. A task force, 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board in 
response to a suggestion by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, explored every available 
bit of information on saving and concluded, 
in June 1955 “that substantial improvements 
are necessary to make the statistics of saving 
an adequate tool of economic and business 
analysis.” The Budget Bureau has desig- 
nated the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve as the focal agency for the develop- 
ment of improved saving statistics. Also, 
private research organizations are angaged 
in experimental work in this field. How- 
ever, no surveys on saving have been under- 
taken or initiated on an adequate scale. 

We recognize that the rising costs of de- 
fense make it doubly urgent to economize 
in every field of public endeavor. However, 
the costs of adequate statistical information 
should be seen in the light of the waste 
which can result from an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the economic situation and from 
public policies moving in the wrong direc- 
tion or from failure to act in time because 
of uncertainties in the interpretation of the 
economic situation. The various task forces 
established by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the reexamination of other areas of sta- 
tistics initiated by the Budget Bureau and 
the Joint Economic Committee have identi- 
fied the most grievous gaps in our statistical 
knowledge. The time has come to move 
from study to action programs. 

The business committee of the National 
Planning Association therefore recommends 
that the executive agencies and the Federal 
Reserve System develop a long-range statis- 
tical improvement program. Such a pro- 
gram should determine the relative priorities 
for filling existing gaps in information. It 
should also bring obsolete statistical series 
up to date. Every effort should be made 
to assure that this program be implemented 
as promptly as possible by the Federal Re- 
serve system and the executive agencies con- 
cerned. The committee notices with satis- 
faction that the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress in its recent 1957 Joint 
Economic Report again recognizes the im- 
portance of additional economic statistics 
and urges congressional action to improve 
Fedéral statistical programs. The present 
situation demonstrates the high costs of 
ignorance and the need to fashion better 
measures of performance of the American 
economy. 

MEMBERS OF THE NPA BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
SIGNING THE STATEMENT 


Beardsley Ruml, chairman, New York City. 

Frank Altschul, chairman of the board, 
General American Investors Co. 

Morton J. Baum, executive vice president, 
Hickey-Freeman Co. 

D. O. Bowman, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Arde Bulova, chairman of the board, Bulova 
Watch Co. 

Eugene Burgess, visiting professor of in- 
dustrial relations, University of California. 
. John S. Coleman, president, Burroughs 
Corp. 

B. L. England, president, Atlantic City 
Electric Co. 

Dan F. Gerber, president, Gerber’s Baby 
Foods. 

Rodney C. Gott, executive vice president, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Samuel Groves, executive vice president, 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 

Robert Heller, president, Robert Heller & 
Associates, Inc. 
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H. Struve Hensel, Washington, D. C. 

D. M. Levitt, president, BCA-Food Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

T. G. MacGowan, manager, marketing re- 
search department, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Charles F. Palmer, president, Palmer, Inc. 


Miles Pennybacker, president, Voltarc 
Tubes, Inc. 

Charles F. Phillips, president, Bates Col- 
lege. 


Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper & Associates. 

Joseph F. Rosenfield, chairman, Younker 
Brothers, Inc. 

Joseph Ross, president, Daniels & Fisher. 

Harry J. Rudick, Lord, Day & Lord. 

Adolph W. Schmidt, vice president, T. Mel- 
lon & Sons. 

James S. Schramm, executive vice presi- 
dent, J. S. Schramm Co. 

Fred Smith, vice president, the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 

H. Christian Sonne, president, South Ridge 
Corp. 

Charles J. Symington, chairman of the 
board, the Symington-Gould Corp. 

Robert ©. Tait, president, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Co., division of General Dynamics Corp. 

Wayne C. Taylor, Heathsville, Va. 

Fletcher C. Waller, vice president, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president, Vitro Cor- 
poration of America. 

Ralph J. Watkins, director of research, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

J. L. Weller, vice president, Trans World 
Airlines, Inc. 

G. W. Blunt White, vice president, Sonoce 
Products Co. 

Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, chairman of the 
board, American Velvet Co. 

James C. Worthy, vice president, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 





Faith Is the Target 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include #@ thought-provoking article 
which appeared in the Boston Daily Rec- 
ord of March 30, 1957: 

FaltH Is THE TARGET 


The Chinese Communists, having released 
another American missionary from captivity, 
now stand expectantly before the bar of 
world opinion, as if in line for credit for a 
praiseworthy act. 

What the world remembers, however, is 
the unspeakable crime that has been com- 
mitted against this unoffending man of God. 

The Reverend FPulgence Gross, a Roman 
Catholic missionary from Omaha, Nebr., has 
survived 6 years of agony and humiliation 
in Communist custody. He has been sub- 
jected to the mental and physical tortures 


‘which are normal Communist practices. He 


has known the distress and the despair of 
the hopeless, sustained only by the inex- 
tinguishable faith which even Communists 
cannot blot out of the hearts and minds of 
dedicated men. 

His only offense was that he sought to 
bring to the people of China the comfort 
and understanding of a way of life shaped 
to the moral and spiritual concepts of human 
brotherhood and dignity. 

But this is what Communists are striving 
so desperately to wipe out of the world. 
They are afraid to have men taught and 
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inspired and encouraged to have faith in 
God 


The Communist religious persecutions are 
the greatest and gravest of their many crimes 
against humanity. They do not discrim- 
inate between religions or churches. The 
last churchman to walk out of Red China 
as a freeman before the release of Father 
Gross was a Lutheran clergyman, the Revy- 
erend Paul Mackensen, of Baltimore. The 
many who still remain behind, some of them 
unaccounted for and others undoubtedly 
dead, are of many faiths. 

It is not one church or creed that the 
Communists fear and hate. It is the name 
of God, and the love of God, that they feel 
they must destroy. 

There are worldwide and heartfelt prayers 
of thanksgiving for the return of Father 
Gross from the living hell in which he has 
been submerged by this Communist dem- 
onstration of man’s capacity for inhuman- 
ity to other men, 





The Federal Urban Redevelopment 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD a resolution received by 
me from the Council of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, urging the continuance of the 
Federal urban redevelopment program. 

I am also including a letter from the 
Honorable George M. Leader, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
giving a list of the redevelopment au- 
thorities in our State. 

I was a member of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania when the necessary legislation 
was passed by that State in setting up 
the redevelopment authorities, and de- 
fining the position of the State govern- 
ment in giving financial aid and com- 
plete State cooperation in the efforts 
made by the local municipalities to re- 
build decaying communities. 

The progress made in Pennsylvania 
has been outstanding. 

To make America strong means that 
we must make our small communities 
a suitable place in which to live. Some 
of our communities are old and had 
very little planning when they came into 
existence. Now they must be made over 
in this age of automation in which we 
live. 

The Federal Government cannot shirk 
its responsibility to help these commu- 
nities. In some cases they must be vir- 
tually rebuilt. This is a moral obliga- 
tion the Federal Government has to the 
States and local communities. 

It is just as important to rebuild our 
old cities and towns as it is to rebuild 
the towns of Europe which have been 
destroyed by bombing. 

I sincerely hope that the Members will 
read these inserts as I believe they ex- 
plain thoroughly the position of the 
State of Pennsylvania as well as the city 
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of Pittsburgh in their programs of build- 
ing a new America for tomorrow: 
Resolution 100 

Whereas the Federal urban-renewal pro- 
gram can be looked upon as one of the great 
forces to encourage rehabilitation of com- 
munities, large and small, and to prevent 
slums and blight in the Nation's centers of 
population; and 

Whereas the financial limitations con- 
tained in House bill 6047 and in Senate bill 
1609 has forced the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to institute a system of prior- 
ities which penalize communities which al- 
ready have one urban-renewal project under- 
way but which are financially able to, and 
have been~actively planning to undertak. 
more than one; and 

Whereas this system of priorities will post- 
pone indefinitely the planning of two proj- 
ects in the East Liberty and North Side sec- 
tions which enabled all communities to plan 
possibly making obsolete any of the prelimi- 
nary work which has been accomplished thus 
far; and 

Whereas the $175 million allocation con- 
tained im these 2 bills is for 1 year, thereby 
breaking a precedent of multiyear appropria- 
tions which enabled all communities to plan 
projects on an orderly schedule and with rea- 
sonable assurance that Federal funds would 
be available when needed; and 

Whereas certain communities, including 
Pittsburgh, have adopted 6-year capital 
budgets, based on people’s bond issues, with 
the purpose of an orderly expenditure of local 
sums, in the main, for public improvements 
in urban-renewal-project areas; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania also is committed to aid urban-renewal 
projects as its share in the costs of local par- 
ticipation and, in fact, has scheduled funds 
for the East Liberty and North Side projects, 
and curtailment of the Federal funds may 
place State funds in an uncertain status; and 

Whereas the orderly continuance of the 
urban-renewal program is noninflationary 
because it provides money to be invested in 
planning for projects which may be executed 
3 to 6 years hence, and thus builds a backlog 
of neighborhood commercial and housing re- 
quirements for a time when the Federal econ- 
omy may need support: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
Pittsburgh urges that the Congress recon- 
sider the allocations for the Federal urban- 
renewal program in the minimum terms of 
the President’s original proposal of $250 mil- 
lion in each of the next 2 years. The urban- 
renewal program is a positive approach to 
guaranteeing the orderly growth of all of our 
centers of population, large and small; its 
benefits can be measured directly in that it 
provides decent housing and living condi- 
tions for all of our citizens; 

Resolved, also, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the clerk of the city of 
Pittsburgh to the President of the United 
States, to the two United States Senators 
from Pennsylvania, to all Representatives to 
Congress from Pennsylvania, and to other 
interested Government officials. 

In council, March 25, 1957, read and 


adopted. 
THomas J. GALLAGHER, 
President of Council. 
Attest: 
Grorce BoxHEIMER, 
Clerk of Council. 
Mayor's office, March 27, 1957. 
Approved: 
CHarLes D. McCarTrr, 
Deputy Mayor, 
Attest: 
STanLeyY M. NoszKa, 
Mayor’s Assistant Secretary. 


Recorded in resolution book, volume 14, 
Page 292, the 27th day of March 1957. 





April 3 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
, Harrisburg, March 29, 1957, 
Hon. E:mer J. HOLLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I most urgently re. 
quest that you lend all possible support :, 
the authorizations for urban redevelopmen;: 
and renewal as originally recommended jy 
the President’s budget. These were 9825) 





for the fiscal year 1959. 

The suggestion of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency that the 
total new authorization be reduced to $175 
million for 1957 would do great injury, i 
adopted, to the strenuous effort of Pennsy)- 
vania cities to clear their slums and blighteq 
areas and replace them with modern ce. 
velopments. 

A survey of Pennsylvania redevelopment 
authorities shows $22 million of Federal as. 
sistance is required merely to supply addi- 
tional needs of present programs and appli- 
cations pending in HHFA offices. (Additional 
Federal applications expected from Pennsyl- 
vania’s 39 redevelopment authorities prior to 
July 1958 total $73 million.) Applications 
for State assistance which provides one-half 
of local contribution toward the matching 
Federal assistance now total over $28 million, 
indicating long-range need for Federal grants 
over $112 million, based on $2 Federal! as. 
sistance to each $1 local. 

Many worthwhile programs will bog down 
or die half completed if assistance is 
available, thus causing tremendous loss of 
money already expended. Other projects will 
have to go forward on a piecemeal basis at 
increased cost. 

There is no anti-inflationary effect in re- 
ducing authorizations. Actual appropria- 
tions will not follow for a number of years, 
at which time the American economy may 
badly need the investment of private capital 
which comprehensive urban redevelopment 
can produce. 

The reduction in authorizations can only 
result in a reduction in planning. Already, 
the Urban Renewal Agency has revised its 
standards for advancing planning funds and 
allocating capital grants to a disastrously 
narrow base. 

Pennsylvania, as a State, has shared in 
the financing of urban redevelopment pro- 
grams under legislation passed in the. Duf 
administration and in this one. We are 
currently proposing to our legislature a pol- 
icy which will advance the planning of future 
projects by the assurances it provides of 
State assistance equal to the local contri- 
bution. 

It would seem that this productive area 
of Federal, State, and local cooperation 
should be encouraged, not cut back. 

I am enclosing a list of the redevelopment 
authorities in Pennsylvania with active 
planning and action programs, so that you 
may judge the effect in each congressional 
district. But, however individual districts 
may be affected, I think we must all agree 
that the conservation and rebuilding of our 
urban areas is a cause in which every Ameri- 
can should take a deep and compelling 
interest. 

Your cooperation will be much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 








not 
not 





Gerorce M. LEADER. 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
CITIES 
Allentown, Altoona, Beaver Falls, Bethle- 
hem, Bradford, Carbondale, Chester, Clairton, 
Easton, Erie, Farrell, Harrisburg, Johnstown, 
McKeesport, Meadville, Monessen, Nanticoke, 
New Kensington, Oil City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Reading Scranton, 
Shamokin, Sharon, York. 
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1957 
COUNTIES 


Allegheny, Beaver, Centre, land, 
pelaware, Fayette, Franklin, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Northhampton, Somerset, Washington. 





Postal Rate Increase Urged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on a proposal to 
increase United States postal rates and 
thereby reduce the tremendous annual 
deficit incurred in handling our mail. 
Commenting on the proposal in its issue 
of April 2, the Indianapolis Star edi- 
torially supported a realistic rate in- 
crease. Under n to extend my 
remarks, I call the attention of the mem- 
nership to the Star editorial which 


follows: > 
PAYING FOR Mail SERVICE 


The proposal of the Post Office Department 
for increases in postage rates has brought 
letters from a number of readers protesting 
the requested boost in letter rates. The be- 
lief has been.expressed that first-class mail 
js already paying its own way, and that if 
additional revenue is te be sought to elim- 
inate the Department’s deficits it should 
come from other classes of mail. One reader 
suggests that Congress should simply rec- 
ognize mail handling as a service rather than 
a business, and let it go at that. Seeking 
answers to readers’ questions, we have gone 
over the ent’s arguments and some 
of the others which have been presented to 
the House Post Office Committee. 

The question of first-class mail revolves 
around . Present letter rates 
were said to cover the costs of first-class mail 
on the basis of figures accepted by the De- 
partment a few years ago, and still used as a 
basis of budget allocation. However, the 
Department now says that these older figures 
fail to take into account all of the handling 
systems and opérations which are maintained 
to give preferred handling to first-class mail. 
A formula has been worked out for adjust- 
ment of budget allocations on the basis of 
later cost studies. When this formula has 
been applied, the costs of handling first-class 
letter mail is shown as considerably higher 
than the postage . A smaller factor 
which also enters the picture is that previ- 
ous figures did not include such items as 
employee retirement, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, and others 


requested 1-cent raises are necessary to make 
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The pricing of second-class mail, news- 
papers, magazines, and such, is not so easily 
simplified. Here there has been in the past 
a@ policy of operating on a service basis, par- 
ticularly for smaller publications. The De- 
partment’s plan assumes that it is desirable 
to continue providing mail service at less 
than cost for publications of less than 5,000 
circulation, and for the publications of re- 
ligious and other nonprofit-organizations. 
These would be exempted from the proposed 
rate raises. The Department argues that 
other publications can and should pay rates 
adequate to cover the cost of the service. 
For them the Department proposes essential- 
ly a 60-percent increase, applied at the rate of 
15 percent each year for 4 years, in the zone 
weight rates. With other small raises and 
with budget adjustment in line with that for 
first class mail, the deficit for this class of 
mail would be brought down to about $100 
million a year. Thatisstilla big loss. Only 
about 3 percent of it is for the special rates 
on religious, charitable and classroom pub- 
lications and the like. 

The Department's figures are challenged by 
some magazine publishers. They argue that 
the rates per piece should be raised, rather 
than the weight rates. This would put more 
burden on small, lightweight publications 
and less on heavier ones. They present fig- 
ures to show that their plan would be more 
equitable. We don’t know which is right, 
but it is clear that both sides are arguing 
for the same principle. If Congress wants to 
provide service at less than cost for certain 
types of publications, it should be done 
clearly and specifically. All others should 
pay their. way. We fully agree with this 
principle. 

There is a companion bill in Congress 
which would identify services to be provided 
at less than cost. The supplementary cost 
figure for these would be established, and 
money to cover it would be appropriated from 
the Treasury. This would make it clear that 
other mail users are not paying for these 
services. Government mail carried without 
postage now is covered by a similar appro- 
priation. 

The Post Office Department’s proposal for a 
businesslike rate schedule is sound and 
sensible. If anyone can convince Congress 
that other sets of figures are more accurate 
with respect to specific types of mail, well 
and good. But legislation which follows the 
Department plan in principle ought to be 
enacted. Those segments of the operation 
which are intended to be a public service 
should be paid for with tax funds. As for 
the rest, each user of the mails should pay 
for the service he gets. 





Murder of American Citizens in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic murder of three fine 
American citizens in Iran should call 
for a restudy of our whole foreign-aid 
policy by the State Department and by 
the Congress. For many years I have 
questioned the advisability of sending 
technical assistance and point 4 aid 
into areas where the first need is for law 
and order.. We must still crawl before 
we can walk. Iam afraid we are trying 
to start at the top rather than to first 
build the foundation. 
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In some areas, civilization is the basic 
fundamental need. Savage peoples first 
must abandon cannibalism and start 
adopting some of ‘the aspects of a civi- 
lized society such as wearing clothes, 
living in houses, and eating cooked food. 
Into such areas some of our idealists ap- 
parently think that technical assistance 
in the form of vast projects, television, 
and Cadillac automobiles is the first need 
of uncivilized peoples. Civilization is an 
evolutionary process that takes genera- 
tions. It seems fallacious to me to try 
to impose technical assistance on coun- 
tries where 80 or 90 percent of the people 
cannot read or write and where vast 
segments of the population are no more 
civilized than the American Indian be- 
fore the coming of Columbus. 


A realistic and practical approach to 
the problems of the world is now in or- 
der—a reappraisal based on the situation 
as it is and not as it ought to be. 

This deplorable incident in Iran has 
caused a shakeup in the government of 
this key country. The resignation of the 
Prime Minister is a loss to the free world, 
as he is a friend of America. Iran is the 
key to the Middle East situation. It is 
the road to oil and to the untapped re- 
sources of the Near East and Africa. 
Commonsense is needed instead of 
theory and textbook blueprints. Civi- 
lization, law, and order must come before 
education, culture, and democratic prin- 
ciples. Iron points on their wooden 
plows are needed before libraries in the 
jungle. Improved seed and fertilizer 
should come before art displays and 
Hollywood movies. 

The world is getting a bad impression 
of America from some of our theoretical 
representatives. Reports come to me 
from foreigners that they cannot possi- 
bly have railroads, highways, and dams 
like America for another 100 or 500 
years. The real needs are for the basic 
fundamentals. 





Hold the Fort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial with a great deal of 
commonsense which appeared in the 
West Lynn Works News, Lynn, Mass., on 
March 29, 1957: 


HoLtp THE ForT—ParRT oF 
Docrrine: To INVEIGLE 
SPENDING HERSELF Poor 
President Eisenhower has said that the 

big reason for the $3 billion Federal spending 

increase contemplated in the record peace- 
time budget of $71.8 billion is that the peo- 
ple want this spending—and that “people 
seem to think the Federal Treasury is a bot- 
tomless well.” : 

Many of the proposed spending fncreases 
are due to demands for domestic welfare pro- 
grams and local community projects. The 


THE COMMUNIST 
AMERICA INTO 
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Government is only too ready to step in be- 
cause as people delegate their obligations 
the Federal power is increased. Eventually, 
there will be a point of no return. Individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility, State sover- 
eignty, and freedom of enterprise will have 
been surrendered. 

The logical and direct way to curb the 
growth of Federal power is to cut the budget. 
Various suggestions have been made for cuts 
ranging from one to eight billions of dollars. 
In domestic spending alone, it has been 
estimated that $4.1 billion could be saved 
by holding certain programs down to 1956 or 
1957 spending, and by eliminating new pro- 
grams set up in the 1958 budget. 

Thus far only $660 million in cuts have 
been recommended to the House on appro- 
priation bills totaling more than $10 billion. 
These have yet to be considered by the Sen- 
ate. 

It requires courage and initiative to work 
out our local problems for ourselves. But 
unless we do so—instead of looking to Wash- 
ington for solutions of local problems—Fed- 
eral power will continue to increase. 

As individual citizens we must never lose 
sight of the fact that—here in America, at 
least—government is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It is our money, 
the taxpayers’ money, which is used by the 
Federal Government to pay for the many 
projects which the people, and that means 
us, are supposedly demanding. 

As individual citizens we know that our 
earnings, from which we pay our taxes, are 
not bottomless wells and that, with less 
taxes to pay we would have more money 
available to buy more comforts for our fam- 
ilies, to provide additional education for our 
children, or to invest more for our later 
retirement. 

One of the justifiable complaints which all 
legislators make, whether Federal, State, 
city, or town, is that they rarely, if ever, get 
verbal or written comments regarding pend- 
ing legislation from the citizens whom they 
represent. 

Thus, we have no one to blame for unnec- 
essary Government expenditures but our- 
selves. 

The cure? Simple. Write to our elected 
representatives and let them know how we 
feel, as individuals, about excessive Federal 


spending. 





“Just Give the Facts,” Larson Tells the 


USIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Sunday Star on March 
31, 1957: 

“Just GIVE THE Facts,” 





Larson TELLS THE 


(By Fred Theroux) 

Arthur Larson, apostle of the Eisenhower 
new Republicanism, has just about com- 
pleted his shakedown as head of the United 
States Information Agency. And he has 
ideas. 

Soon after his appointment to his respon- 
sible post, Mr. Larson set out on a personal 
inspection of USIA posts throughout the 
world. Since his return last month he has 
been applying the fruits of his journey. 

The USIA, including the Voice of America 
radio facilities, operates 200 posts in 80 coun- 
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tries, all of them outside the Iron Curtain. 
Seventy-eight radio transmitters and boost- 
ers put Voice broadcasts on the air in more 
than 45 languages. At overseas posts some 
1,450 American personnel and 7,500 foreign 
nationals are working for the USIA program. 
And in the United States another 2,500 peo- 
ple gather, prepare, and transmit the mate- 
rials for dissemination overseas. 


NO SHAKEUP PLANNED 


There will be no shakeup in USIA, Mr. Lar- 
son stresses. But there will be some shifts in 
emphasis. To start, this Rhodes scholar and 
former University of Pittsburgh Law School 
dean is bearing down hard on veracity and 
reputation—as opposed to spur-of-the- 
moment responses to Communist propaganda 
onslaughts. 

“Propaganda,” says Mr. Larson, “is not the 
mission of USIA. Our job is to inform the 
world with facts. If we do that consistently 
and clearly the agency will deserve and get 
the respect and attention of peoples every- 
where.” 

It is the long haul, not the short, that ap- 
peals to Mr. Larson in American efforts to 
inform the world on the aims and intentions 
behind American policy. He leans to the 
documentary approach whenever develop- 
ments, such as the Hungarian people’s revolt 
last fall, put the Communist bloc in embar- 
rassing positions. Exploit the situation, but 
do it with an avalanche of facts. 

The Iron Curtain peoples, Mr. Larson is 
convinced, are already deeply suspicious of 
the crudities of the Communist propaganda 
machine. Tales of germ warfare in Korea, of 
capitalist barbarisms in colonial countries, of 
widespread unemployment and suffering in 
the West,-make no more than transitory im- 
pressions, he contends. 

In any nation, he reasons, leadership comes 
almost inevitably from the alert, thinking 
people in the population. With that group, 
he insists, facts fairly and fully presented will 
count in the long run. 

CAUTION WITH NEUTRALS 


Toward the so-called neutralist world, 
those nations holding aloof from close iden- 
tification with either the East or the West. 
USIA under Mr. Larson will tread with cau- 
tion, “We are guests in those nations,” he 
points out, “and any attempts at undue pres- 
sure or improper activities violates our obli- 
gation to our hosts. The worst thing USIA 
could do would be to interfere, or even to 
appear to interfere, in the internal affairs of 
these or any nation.” 

Political activity in the field of foreign pol- 
icy is a matter for the State Department, Mr. 
Larson points out. His own agency has only 
one job—to inform and interpret. Reading 
rooms, film strips, television, books, and 
pamphlets, radio broadcasts over the Voice of 
America and.local outlets—these are the 
weapons of USIA. As Mr. Larson sees it, they 
are immensely effective. 

Within the general policy laid down in the 
USIA headquarters building at 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Mr. Larson expects agency per- 
sonnel abroad to use a wide measure cf dis- 
cretion in their daily work. It would be im- 
possible, he declares, to attempt to dictate 
details from here. 

Because events over the past few years have 
focused world attention more and more on 
the Middle East and the Far East, Mr. Larson 
is working now on a sizable increase in the 
USIA programs in those areas. The most 
effective personnel are being sought for key 
posts in the areas, physical facilities are be- 
ing improved, more powerful radio transmit- 
ters are being built. 

He is particularly interested in furthering 
the success of the People to People program— 
a recently organized private-citizen effort to 
build new roads of communication between 
the United States and foreign peoples. 

Launched by President Eisefihower himself 
last September, People to People consists of 
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41 citizens’ committees, representinc 
every aspect of American cultural, social, eco. 
nomic, and professional life. These gr Ups 
sponsor visits and tours, exchange speaker, 

concerts, and drama festivals—any Possible 
means for the strengthening of truly pe Tsonal 

contacts between the world’s peoples. 

THE RELAXED APPROACH 


Mr. Larson is a tall, relaxed lookin man 
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forebears. He talks easily and direct] 
none of the traditional flamboyance 
politician. 

His tour of duty as head of the USIA, jy 
view of many, is a grooming assig nment, 
perhaps in preparation for the 1960 election; 
or for Cabinet rank. Mr. Larson himsel; 
deprecates such suggestions. He has, rio ght 
now, an immensely important task to per. 
form, he says, and all his interests and effort; 
are geared to that task. ~ 

Mr. Larson joined the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration in 1954 as Under Secretary of Labor. 
During the 1956 campaign he published A Re. 
publican Looks at His Party, a scholarly 
analysis of what Mr. Eisenhower has called 
progressive conservatism. In broad outline, 
the books seek to reconcile conservative, tra. 
ditional Republicanism, and the modern, 
social-minded, government-in-partnership 
approach espoused by President Eisenhower, 
As such, it is a sort of charter for the Eisen. 
hower Republicans who seek to reshape their 
party, 
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Detter To Pay Our Debts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting editorial published in the 
Humboldt Standard of Eureka, Calif, 
under date of Thursday, March 28, 1957, 
has just come to my attention. It is 
entitled “‘Better To Pay Our Debts” and 
I believe that-it is good at this time when 
we are considering the budget bills to call 
it to the attention of the Members of 


Congress. 

It is time for the Federal Government 
to curtail its activities. In trying to take 
the lead in every phase of our body poli- 
tic, many of the programs the Federal 
Government has assumed in the past sev- 
eral years should be carried out by the 
responsible governmental agencies on the 
local level. Federal money is general 
taxpayers’ money, but it is deemed easier 
te extract money from the public if the 
source of collection and expenditure is 
further away from the taxpayer. 

For the past week we have been consid- 
ering an appropriation bill to extend 
more and more assistance to various pro- 
grams that should be carried on on the 
local level. The present pending pollu- 
tion appropriation of $50 million to be 
carried on for 10 years and amounting 
to one-half billion dollars started out to 
be a bill to force the upstream polluters 
to clean up their waste created by the 
various cities and industries along our 
waterways. It is not fair or equitable 
for cities that provide for the disposal of 
their own waste to be compelled to con- 
tribute to those cities that have no regard 
for their neighbors downstream. 7h’ 
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rogram will cost $500 million and should 
be stopped if we are interested in reduc- 


ing taxes. 

I believe our responsibility should be 
tures down and in the 
present drive by those who believe in 
economy, we are only trying to hold this 

’s expenditures in line with the ex- 
year’s €X 

penditures of last year. We should be 
thinking more of paying something on 
the national debt with the idea in mind 
that just as soon as possible we can work 
for a reduction in Federal taxes. Anyone 
who thinks just a little must realize that 
the only possibility of reducing taxes is to 
cut down in expenditures. ; 

As an extension of my remarks, I desire 
to include the following editorial: 

Betrer To Pay Our Dests 

“Tax increases from now on will center in 
local and State governments.” Thus States 
a big national-economics magazine. What 
they say ties in well with Humboldt County, 
whose budget has increased 100 percent in 
2 years. It’s Kappening all over the Nation. 

Among other items, they note that relief 
for indigent people, in the local picture, has 
climbed steadily during the greatest boom in 
history. Isn't that like the old adage of 
giving them an inch, and they will take a 
mile? Has @ Class of professionals been 
created ? , : 

Turning to the national budget—$14 bil- 
lion has been allocated for welfare alone. 
Back in 1934, when we had a depression, the 
whole national budget—including welfare 
and relief—was $7 billion only. Apparently 
people hadn’t been educated to welfare, 
then. 

All right—suppose another grave economic 
setback should occur? ‘Think of the reliefers 
there would be then—and plenty of them 
real. How could the taxpayers then support 
the tremendous burden of local, State, and 
national governments. And what about 
Government debt? 

From your newspaper office, it looks as if 
Government should be trying. to pay down its 
indebtedness while times over the Nation 
are good, instead of passing out billions in 
questionable handouts. 

Take yourself. If you are doing all right, 
but still owe money to your bank, would you 
buy an extra automobile, or pay off? In the 
same sense, Our country—locally and na- 
tionally—should bolster its financial struc- 
ture. Time may come when we'll need it. 

Tt amazed us recently to learn that Canada 
actually has a surplus. The account we read 
said that that nation is cutting taxes here 
and there to keep its surplus from becoming 
unwieldy. How do they do it? 

Here in the United States, they are check- 
ing up on Dave Beck and his bully boys, which 
is good. They asked for it. Perhaps some 
checking up on others, in higher places, 
might be good, too. 


x 





Stronger, Not Weaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record of 
March 28,1957; 
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STRONGER, Not WEAKER 


Nationalist China’s Foreign Minister, 
George K. C. Yeh, said the other day that if 
the Free World expects to win the cold war 
against communism it will have to change 
its thinking about the prospects of profitable 
trade with the Communist nations. 

Speaking of his own particular part of the 
world, Yeh said the quickest and surest way 
to turn the rest of Asia over to the Commu- 
nists would be to remove all trade restric- 
tions, especially those now in force against 
Red China. 

Given free access to the natural and in- 
dustrial resources of the free world, the 
Peiping regime would win Southeast Asia 
over to communism virtually by default. 

Moral considerations alone should deter 
the free nations from the pursuit of profit in 
trade with Red China. 

The slaughter of 20 million human beings 
already stands to the bloody shame of the 
Communist masters of the Chinese mainland, 
a career of wanton murder that makes the 
Soviet Russian massacres in Hungary ap- 
pear almost merciful. ; 

But even if morality means nothing, the 
sheer necessities for survival should persuade 
against association with the most vicious 
force that has come into the world since the 
beginning of civilization. 

Trade with the Communists arms and 
strengthens them for their evil purpose. 

It only prepares the way for them and 
makes it easy. Their intended victims only 
fool themselves when they see a profit in such 
suicidal commerce, 





United States Steel Attempts To Make Em- 
ployees Scapegoat for Price Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of Steel 
Labor, official publication of United 
Steelworkers of America. 


In this article, President David J. Mc- 
Donald has attacked the effort of United 
States Steel’s corporate head to blame 
union wage increases for inflation as a 
coverup to switch attention from highly 
profitable price advances. Mr. McDon- 
ald, with facts and figures discusses some 
of the real reasons for inflation. His 
reply is in answer to a number of similar 
attacks made by Chairman Roger Blough 
of United States Steel in last year’s re- 
port to stockholders, in public meetings 
since, and again in the current report: 

(By David J. McDonald) 

Once again, Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel Corp., 
has seen fit, through his annual report, to 
blast the steelworker employees and their 
union. This comes at a time when the 1956 
annual report of United States Steel shows 
the highest sales ever, the second highest 
profits on record, the largest dividends to its 
stockholders. 

Yet, Mr. Blough would have the public 
believe that the union is the cause for the 
recent increases in the cost of living and 
inflation, which he says threatens to become 
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a permanent feature of American life. Mr. 
Blough alleges that industrywide unions 
(such as the United Steelworkers, presum- 
ably) have compelled annual increases in 
employment costs far beyond the increases 
in productivity, and this automatically has 
caused inflation. 

To put it bluntly, Mr. Blough is making 
false charges. 

They are a deliberate “cover up” to turn 
attention away fom the corporation's rapidly 
increasing profits and its steel price in- 
creases. 

The facts are that productivity—output of 
steel per man-hour—has more than offset 
the “cost” of the steelworker wage increases 
in recent years. Iur. Blough knows this is 
to be true. 

But even if the workmen were not produc- 
ing more steel each hour than ever befcre 
and the wage increases had actually raised 
unit costs, the fact remains that the steel 
price increases have far exceded any such 
additional “costs.” ~ 

Let us see if we can prove this statement 
to be true. In mid-1956, steel prices were 
raised by $8.50 a ton. Employment costs 
were increased 20 cents an hour. The cor- 
poration, based on its .own production fig- 
ures, will receive $230 million annually from 
its price increases. 

But the increased labor “costs’’ will have 
been only $82 million. 

In simple language, the corporation got 
$3 price increases for each $1 of wage in- 
creases. 

Even if labor “cost” increase had not been 
offset by increased output per man-hour, the 
corporation still received this price increase. 
Mr. Blough knows that unit labor costs in- 
creased not at all. 

The net profit to the corporation from the 
price-raising operation is obvious and in re- 
cent months it has increased its prices by 
another $5-$5.50 per ton by a series of care- 
fully spaced and little-publicized increases. 

No amount of talk can hide the corpora- 
tion's efforts to shift the blame for its in- 
flationary actions from its own shoulders. 

No amount of talk can hide the fact that 
the corporation’s price actions are part of 
an effort to increase its already high profits. 
In fact, steel industry publications are al- 
ready talking about another price increase 
next July. 

The corporation, in its 1956 annual report, 
carefully selects 1940 as a base year. It does 
not tell the public that during 1940 net 
profits were two and one-half times the prof- 
its of the previous year. But let us take 1940 
and compare it with 1956—none of which is 
pointed out in Mr. Blough’s report. 

Profits before taxes in 1940 were $128,- 
500,000. In 1956 they had climbed to $679,- 
100,000—a 428 percent increase. 

Net profits climbed from $102,200,000 in 
1940 to $348,100,000 in 1956—a 240 percent 
increase. 

Common stock dividends increased from 
$34,800,000 in 1940 to $144,900,000 in 1956— 
& 316 percent increase. 

The corporation in 1940 set aside for de- 
preciation $72,600,000 and in 1956, $277,- 
600,000—a 232 percent increase. 

Now let us look at how much profit the 
corporation made on each hour worked by 
each employee. In 1940 the corporation 
profit per employee was 26.3 cents per hour. 
In 1956 it was $1.34 per hour—a 411 percent 
increase. This profit is before taxes. 

Net profit per employee for each man-hour 
in 1940 was 209 cents. In 1956 it had 
climbed to 68.9 cents—a 230 percent increase. 
And remember, from 1940 to 1956 the union 
won many wage increases, but the net profit 
per employee to the corporation more than 
tripled. 

And what about steel prices? Since 1940 
they have risen by 154 percent, despite the 
increases in output per man-hour. 

Mr. Blough’s charge that its employees’ 
wage demands and Government tax laws 
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have left too little for replacement of equip- 
ment is denied by the fact that net profits 
retained have increased the corporation’s net 
worth by over 100 percent since 1940, despite 
an increase in annual common stock divi- 
dends of more than 316 percent. 

Let’s look .t those dividends. 

The average steelworker employed by the 
corporation in 1940 earned $1,600 for that 
year. At the dividend rate paid in 1940, 
the dividends on 400 shares equaled the 
steelworker’s annual earnings. In 1957, the 
average steelworker’s earnings for a full 
year will approximate $5,600. By virtue of 
stock splits since 1940, 400 shares have be- 
come 2,400. The dividends on 2,400 shares 
of United States Steel stock, at the current 
rate, will yield $7,200, or about 28 percent 
more than the average steelworker’s 1957 
earnings. In addition, the current market 
price of these same shares of common stock 
is $115,000 more than the market price in 
the beginning of 1940. 

The union cites thesé facts not in opposi- 
tion to dividends but as concrete evidence 
that steelworker wage increases have not 
been at the expense of the stockholder or the 
corporation, but rather have been earned 
through increased productivity. Further- 
more, this increased productivity through the 
years can continue to be the basis for bene- 
fits to all—steelworkers, stockholders, the 
public. 

The union is, and has always been, strong- 
ly opposed to inflation—no matter what its 
source. 
rears its head. We only wish that Mr. 
Blough were really solicitous about inflation. 


Ill-Advised Reduction in Appropriations 
for Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to just for a few moments direct the 
attention of the Members to what has 
been done by action of the committee to 
the Office of the Solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. And I would like to point 
out to the Members that this Office has 
been assigned a program for 1958 of a 15- 
percent increase in responsibility and 
that this report of the Appropriations 
Committee proposes a 4-percent increase 
in appropriations. The action of this 
committee has been to cut the appropri- 
ation another $204,000. If the action on 
the floor last week stands, the Office of 
the Solicitor would suffer a loss of 
$184,000. This cut will have to be ab- 
sorbed, to the serious detriment of its 
law-enforcement activities and other 
programs. 

The amount approved by the actions of 
the past days is approximately the same 
amount as that appropriated for fiscal 
1957. But, in fiscal 1958, I think it is im- 
portant to remember, the Solicitor’s 
Office must meet $184,000 in mandatory 
charges which it does not have to meet 
during the current fiscal year. 

The largest of these mandatory charges 
is the sum of $131,000, the contribution 
which the Solicitor must make to the 
civil-service retirement fund pursuant to 
laws passed by the 84th Congress. By 
our failing to recognize this mandatory 
obligation of the Solicitor’s Office to con- 


We will oppose inflation wherever it- 
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tribute its share to the retirement system, 
the committee action would force it to 
meet this payment through a substantial 
curtailment in the activities of the Office 
which in turn will mean a substantial loss 
in services provided by this Office not only 
to employee groups and individuals but 
also to management and industry. 
Another item eliminated here was the 
sum of $27,500 for legal services in con- 
nection with the Mexican farm labor 
program. The committee has eliminated 
all funds for legal services in connection 
with this program at a time when the 
need for such services is most urgent. 
Let us remember that over 428,000 
Mexican nationals came into the country 
last year under the Mexican farm labor 
program. This number does not neces- 
sarily reflect the workload, but legal 
problems created by the Mexican farm 
labor programs are increasing. Since 
many of these compliance cases under 
this program may result in liability for 
the United States, it is highly important 
that these cases receive careful legal re- 
view. In addition, there is need for dis- 
cussion with Mexican consuls, employers, 
representatives of labor unions, and 
others. i 
The third item eliminated by the action 
here is $14,600, which represents a com- 
parative transfer from funds available in 
the past to the Office of the Secretary for 
the operation of various central services 
for the entire department. This bill pro- 
vided for the creation of a departmental 
working capital fund which will be re- 
imbursed by the various bureaus and of- 
fices for which services are performed. 
This is an item which was formerly in- 
cluded in funds made available to the 
Office of the Secretary. Now it will have 
to be paid by the Solicitor. This is also 
true of an item of $10,900 which repre- 
sents the Solicitor’s Office’s proportionate 
share of the increase requested for the 
working capital fund to pay for increased 
services due to expanded activities of the 
entire Department. ' 
The volume of work of the Solicitor’s 
Office has increased in each of the last 4 
years. If the reductions as approved by 
the committee stand, efficiency of opera- 
tion of the Office of the Solicitor will be 
impaired, at the expense of the wage 
earners and the employees who benefit by 
proper enforcement of our labor laws. 


Three-Headed Monster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
the following editorial from the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S. C., dated March 
14, 1957. Hon. O. Frank Thornton is the 
distinguished secretary of state of South 
Carolina and his remarks I consider most 
worthy of appearing in the Recorp: 

‘THREE-HEADED MONSTER 

In a speech to the Traffic and Transporta- 

tion Club at Columbia, Mr. O. Frank Thorn- 


April 3 


ton spoke somé plain truths that the People 
of other States of the Union will do wey ;, 
heed. 

Mr, Thornton is secretary of state of tn, 
State of South Carolina, one of the const. 
tutional officers who is elected by the peopie 
His subject was the triple-headed monster ; 
communism, Federal spending, and destry:. 
tion of States rights. The three indeed ay, 
of a package. Mr. Thornton has performe 
a public service in thus calling public a. 
tention to them. 

South Carolina, Mr. Thornton said in cop. 
clusion, may have its financial troubles, py; 
thanks to a requirement that an appropria. 
tion bill may not be introduced withoy; 
certification that it is within anticipateg 
revenue, the State operates under a balanceq 
budget. South Carolina survived reconstruc. 
tion without economic aid from the Feder, 
Government, Mr. Thornton reminded his 
audience. It is a proper source of pride. 


Southerners May Have To Stand Alone in 
Defense of Constitutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


‘OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with the following editorial from the 
Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, 
dated April 2, 1957: 

SovurHEerNers May Have To STAnp ALONE 
DEFENSE OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


The Associated Press reported this week 
that the Eisenhower administration's civil- 
rights bill is chugging along in Congress 
and getting somewhere. 

Thoughtful men are profoundly disturbed 
as a result of the-progress of the civil- 
rights bill. They see the threat to Amer- 
ican liberties and the widening breach in 
our constitutional system. The ordinary 
citizen has only a limited opportunity at 
this time to resist this force bill. In the 
Congress, however, southern Representatives 
and Senators are doing yeoman work. As 
the Associated Press said in a recent report: 
“Wholly aside from any attempts to smother 
the bill in parliamentary redtape, south- 
eners have been waging a vigorous fight 


against the administration measure this year 


on its content.” 

It is true that some Congressmen from 
Northern and Western States understand the 
threat embodied in the civil-rights bill. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a sufficient 
number of Congressmen understand or ae 
prepared to act on their understanding. 

The South does not have a monopoly on 
faith in the Constitution, though this some- 
times appears to be the case. In the North 
and West are patriotic men and women who 
haven’t been informed on what the civil- 
rights bill would do, how it would clothe 
the Government with the powers of an in- 
quisition and deny citizens a jury trial. 
Were the northern press to inform them, 
we could count them on our side. 

It would-be great if there were 2 nation- 
wide rallying of constitutionalists against 
the civil-rights bill. But this does not ap- 
pear likely. The bill may pass and the 
South may have to go it alone in leading 
the resistance. 

The South hasn’t been afraid in forme 
times to take bold steps to defend what !t 
believes is right. The South, we are confi- 
dent, has not changed in this respect. No 








ople goutherner wants to be a martyr. If how- 
l to ver. Americans are to be denied jury trial, 
er leading men in our communities and 
the states be haled before @ biased investiga- 
Sti. ; mmission m, there w 
ple, oy < tance in the South. Liberty is a 
T of 130-year-old on of American citizens. 
rucs Here, in the South, citizens won't allow 
are themselves to be the first to have it torn 
med from them without a struggle. 
at. If the civil-rights bill passes, interposition 
could take @ hundred forms. We have men- 
on- tioned some of them before: the denial of 


but jocal and State facilities to the Federal Gov- 



















ria. ernment, the clogging of the Federal courts 
out with nuisance suits that would obstruct the 
ated yse of these courts by a political Justice 
iced De ent, the establishment of State in- 
ruce vestigative commissions with subpena pow- 
eral ers. The range of possible action is tre- 
his mendous. 

. We earnestly hope that Southerners may 
continue to enjoy. their liberties and not 
have to defend them with all their mental 
skill and a spirit of noncompliance. If the 

e in times require an all-out effort, however, we 
gre sure that southerners will be equal to 
their traditions. 

King Cotton Goes International 

EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 
ES OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
ader OF MISSISSIPPI 


Ap- 
ere- 
the 
rier, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
February 9, 1957, issue of the Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press: 

Kinc Corton Gors INTERNATIONAL 
King Cotton is becoming an international 


celebrity. 
In Medellin, Colombia, where the air is 
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week 
‘ivil- 
ZT ess 


rbed 




























a coflee-scented and even factories are painted 
h in in pastels, fashionable ladies go to see 
nary “modelos de algodon.” 
y at In Ghent, Belgium, a banner reading, “Na- 
the tional Katoenweek” floats over a street first 
tives cobbled when Roman legions camped there. 
As In Toyko, across the moat from the Im- 
sort: perial Palace, 60 pretty girls, finalists chosen 
ther om 670 entries, compete for the title of 
uth- Menka no Joosama’—Miss Cotton. 
fight UNITED STATES SETS PATTERN 
year Promotional patterns developed since 1939 
the National Cotton Council of Ambrica 
from now being applied by cotton organiza- 
i the ions of 14 other countries. Four more are 
. It sloping ©r considering cotton promotion 
cient mpaigns. . 
are Five years ago, the only significant promo- 
ion for cotton was that of the council in 
y on the United States. As late as 18 months age 
a uly 2 other countries had programs of real 
or ze, 
who Two factors are behind this market de- 
‘vil lopment expansion. One is the help that 
othe HiBths council has been able, because of its 
1 in uperience, to give foreign cotton organiza- 
trial. HiiMitions. The second is the financial support 
hem, erated Public Law 480. 

Under Pyblic Law 480, surplus United 
tion- tates agricultural commodities are sold 
ainst road for foreign currencies. Part of the 
| ape mney is allocated to developing additional 

the kets for United States agricultural prod- 
ding %. The council contracted with the 
hited States Department of Agriculture in 

rmet #mS to develop and supervise programs in 
at it half of cotton. The programs are financed 
onfi- 0 by local industry and Public Law 480. 
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They are operated by the local industry or- 
ganizations and are aimed only at increasing 
domestic consumption. 

IT STARTED AT BUXTON 


Most foreign cotton promotion dates from 
1952 when the council program was de- 
scribed by Ed Lipscomb, director of sales 
promotion, before an international textile 
meeting in Buxton, England. The delegates, 
seeking an answer to the problem of declin- 
ing world textile markets, had given little, 
if any, consideration to the concept of ex- 
panding markets for the benefit of all. This 
approach of the American representatives, 
the achievements of the council, and the 
suggestion of a policy “which contemplated 
help and cooperation for all,” to use some 
recent words of Gerald L. Dearing, cotton 
editor of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
was “greeted with much greater enthusi- 
asm than expected.” 

By 1954, cotton industries of five countries 
had activities going, the council offering all 
the help, advice, samples, and inspiration 
it could. 

In the fall of 1955, the council's foreign 
trade division opened a two-man office in 
Paris. Early in 1956 a cooperative agreement 
was signed with France to improve and ex- 
pand their existing program. Japan signed 
about the same time and Germany 5 months 
later. 

The agreements with France, Japan, and 
Germany were re-signed last’ month and new 
contracts signed with Spain and Italy. 
Agreements for Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland are in final stages of nego- 
tiation. Close cooperation is being infor- 
mally extended to entirely self-financed pro- 
grams in England, Colombia, and Mexico. 
Canada, Greece, Pakistan, and Syria are 
planning programs based on materials and 
suggestions from the council. Egypt and 
the Sudan are financing cotton promotions 
in Europe and are now considering programs 
in their domestic markets. 


SPENDING $3 MILLION YEARLY 


Total budgets for cotton promotion out- 
side the United States this year are more 
than $3 million—roughly 10 times the total 
2 years ago. About one-third of this is 
Public Law 480 money. Foreign industry 
raises the rest. 

Some of the countries and their promotion 
budgets are small by United States stand- 
ards—yet, seven of them are putting their 
own money into promotion in sums which 
represent higher per capita expenditure than 
that of the United States raw cotton indus- 
try in this country. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL SET UP 


An odd touch is that the National Cotton 
Council, which began it all, will henceforth 
play a supporting role. Complications in 
receiving money from outside the raw-cotton 
industry and in operating abroad made it 
desirable to organize a special corporation, 
Cotton Council International. Council expe- 
rience, materials, and staff will be available 
to CCI. Everett R. Cook, Memphis cotton- 
man, is president of CCI. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
NCC’s director of foreign trade, is CCI’s ex- 
ecutive director. 

The council and CCI operate in four basic 
areas in order to transmit their experience 
and techniques to foreign cotton promo- 
tion. Z ; 

1. CCI participates directly in countries 
with or seeking cooperative agreements. Un- 
der this program, CCI works with local in- 
dustry to develop market research, public 
relations, and sales promotion projects and 
then supervises them after operation begins. 

2. The program also includes orientation 
in market research and sales promotion for 
foreign personnel. Eleven specialists from 
five countries have been given short courses 
in the United States offices of the council. 
The European office has briefed others. 
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8. Translation and adaptation of council 
materials is a continuing process. Nine 
council publications were distributed in six 
foreign languages last year. A prime exam- 
ple is a sales-training booklet, Why Cotton, 
which the council began distributing this 
month, but which has already been adapted 
and distributed in Germany, Japan, and 
Spain. 

4. The borrowing is not limited to book- 
let translation. One or more of such stand- 
ard council techniques as Cotton Week, Maid 
of Cotton, press sheets, photo services, in- 
dustry newsletters, fashion publicity, retail- 
sales training, and educational campaigns are 
now operating successfully in almost every 
sector of the globe. Council market research 
methods help guide promotion abroad just 
as in this country. 

All programs follow a basic principle: Use 
the techniques and media of mass com- 
munication to convince people that cotton 
clothing helps them feel better and look 
better and that cotton household products 
give them more comfortable and more at- 
tractive homes. The goal is, of course, to get 
@ larger share of the textile markets and 
of the consumer dollar (franc, yen, or mark) 
for cotton throughout the world. 


HERE’S WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Here is a country-by-country sampling of 
what is going on. First, the original three: 

France: During 1956, the French Cotton 
Syndicate reorganized and enlarged its staff; 
completed an educational film and compan- 
ion booklet; established a fashion-photo 
service; arranged a mill tour for the press; 
completed two full-scale market research 
projects and part of a third. An expanded 
program, featuring the first fashion adver- 
tising campaign for cotton in Europe, has 
been prepared for 1957. Previously existing 
press services, children’s wear, work clothes, 
and fashion campaigns are being intensified. 

Japan: The Japan Cotton Promotion In- 
stitute last year operated an ambitious pro- 
gram, including a monthly newssheet to in- 
form and stimulate the industry in the field 
of promotion, translation, of three council 
sales training booklets, spring and fall 
wholesale promotions for cotton fabrics, a 
Cotton Week in 14 cities, selection of Miss 
Cotton to star in cotton fashion shows and 
other events, school lectures, and publica- 
tion of an education booklet on the cotton 
industry. An expanded 1957 program is 
under way. 

Germany: With signing of the cooperative 
agreement in mid-1956, the German Cotton 
Institute developed a bimonthly press and 
photo service which now reaches some 3,000 
outlets; adapted Council sales training ma- 
terial; made some 20 market research reports; 
and arranged the most extensive Maid of 
Cotton tour ever held overseas—32 fashion 
shows or public appearances in 15 cities in 
14 days, of which 2 were Sundays. By the 
end of the year they had located a more com- 
plete staff and were shaping a broader pro- 
gram for 1957, including a home sewing proj- 
ect, a touring fashion show, and several 
product campaigns. 

The influence of these cooperative pro- 
grams often extends into areas where Public 
Law 480 funds are not yet available by in- 
spiring local industry to begin programs and 
staffs in expectaticn of a joint program which 
would multiply the effectiveness of local 
funds. This effect has been notable in most 
of the countries who have recently signed, 
or who are negotiating cooperative agree- 
ments. 

Spain’s cotton industry staged a Cotton 
Week around the visit of the 1956 Maid of 
Cotton to the Barcelona area. It was so suc- 
cessful that a larger program is being 
planned for both Barcelona and Madrid this 
year. Other projects are being developed for 
1957. 

Italy’s Cotton Association has translated 
council materials, done markets surveys, and 
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is planning a Cotton Week in five cities in 
April, in cooperation with the council. The 
1956 Maid of Cotton will be featured in fash<- 
ion shows in the five cities. The Italian Cot- 
ton Institute has just signed a regular coop- 
erative agreement with CCI and is readying 
a general market-development campaign. 

Belgium’s National Cotton Institute has 
created one of the outstanding programs on 
the Continent. Some 9,000 retail units took 
took part in their third annual Cotton Week 
last year. They built excellent promotions 
around the Maid of Cotton, and now have a 
very effective press service and well-organized 
schools and work-clothes programs. An en- 
larged program is planned for 1957 in coop- 
eration with CCI. 

Switzerland organized its Cotton Commis- 
sion in June, and, by the end ofthe year 
has established a press service; held a mills 
tour for journalists;. staged an impressive 
fashion show and a Christmas campaign. 
For 1957, in cooperation with -CCI, the Swiss 
are planning a Cotton Week, fair exhibits, 
fashion shows, schools, and retail training 
campaigns, and market research. 

Holland organized its Cotton Propaganda 
Committee last year, engaged a basic staff 
and began a schools program. This year, 
with CCI help, they are considering adding 
fashion publicity, a women’s club campaign, 
a Cotton Week, and market research. 

Austria recently took final steps toward a 
cooperative program with CCI, has begun 
assembling a staff and is planning press, 
fashion, market research, and retail-train- 
ing campaigns for 1957. 

The council and CCI also collaborate 
closely with promotional efforts of cotton 
industry organizations in many other coun- 
tries, several of which have outstanding pro- 
grams. 

England’s Cotton Board has held three 
successful Cotton Weeks in Australia; es- 
tablished a Cotton Color and Design Center 
which has won wide acclaim in its field; 
created a press and photo service; begun a 
manufacturer-retailer campaign; a retail 
promotion; a national advertising campaign 
stressing cotton’s qualities, and a schools 
program. All are expected to grow in 1957. 
The council has supplied materials and serv- 
ice to the Cotton Board and their repre- 
sentatives have studied council methods in 
the United States. A cooperative agreement 
is being considered in the event funds be- 
come available. 

Colombia's Cotton Promotion Institute 
has translated many council publications; 
last year built a “Maid of Cotton” promo- 
tion around Miss Colombia, outfitting her 
with high fashion cottons for shows in lead- 
ing cities; based an advertising campaign 
on the “Queen of Beauty and the King of 
Fibers,” and conducted general advertising 
and publicity. A cooperative agreement is 
being discussed. 

Mexico has adapted several council pub- 
lications and arranged small, but successful, 
retail promotions. The Mexican Cotton As- 
sociations have distributed 30,000 copies of 
a council“sales-training booklet, 10,000 re- 
tail posters, and 2,000 copies of a council 
publication urging more research and pro- 
motion in an attempt to stimulate industry 
support for additional activities. 

Mexico is a net exporting country, there- 
fore a cooperative agreement is not being 
considered, only technical assistance. The 
same general situation applies to Egypt, the 
Sudan, Greece, Syria, and Pakistan. 

Importance of these programs to the 
United States cotton industry is simple and 
clear. As Everett Cook, CCI president, puts 
it: “The free foreign world consumes cotton 
at a per capita rate of about one-fourth this 
country’s. If these programs can, for ex- 
ample, raise foreign per capita consumption 
by just two pounds, we would need 6,600,000 
bales more cotton per year. An increase of 
that order is quite within reason—2 
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pounds of raw cotton represent just 1 or- 
dinary pair of overalls or 1 plain bedsheet.” 


CLUES INDICATE FUTURE VALUE 


Measurement of results from these pro- 
grams will require several years. They are 
not quick cure-alls. Some clues are, how- 
ever, available. Paris high fashion collec- 
tions for spring and summer used to run 
about five percent cotton. Now they run up 
toward 60 percent. Japanese per capita con- 
sumption of cotton for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1956 was calculated at 7.06 pounds, 
compared with 6.5 for the same period of 
1955, halting and reversing cotton’s down- 
ward trend of the past several years. And 
Belgium reports a 28 percent increase in cot- 
ton consumption in the past 3 years. 

Despite the progress in number, size and 
financial support of cotton promotion pro- 
grams in the world, there is still a fearful 
gap between existing programs and actual 
need. Synthetics, for example, spend 24 
times as much as cotton does for promotion 
in the United States and the disparity is even 
greater in the rest of the world. 

What the National Cotton Council, Cotton 
Council International, cooperating foreign 
organizations—and Public Law 480—have 
‘done is to get cotton started in the race for 
world fiber markets which cotton can and 
ought to win * * * if it really runs. 





Tax Limit Contretemps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Orleans (La.) Item, Sunday, March 31; 


1957: 
Tax LimIr CoNTRETEMPs 


A rousing good fight may be in the offing 
between Congress and the Supreme Court. 

Potential cause of the fight is a proposed 
amendment which would limit the Govern- 
ment’s top take of an individual’s pay to 25 
to 35 percent in peacetime. 

Backers of the amendment claim they are 
only one State away from success. The leg- 
islatures of 31 States (including Louisiana) 
have at one time or another passed resolu- 
tions backing the proposal. 

Article V of the Constitution states that 
“the Congress * * * on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds [now 32] of 
the several States, shall call a convention for 

amendments which * * * shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of the several States or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof.” 

What may cause the fight is that this part 
of the Constitution has never been tried out. 

No such Constitutional Convention has 





‘ever been held, and no one knows exactly 


how it would be assembled or conducted. 
However, proponents of the amendment 
say they will ask the Supreme Court to force 
Congress to act if they get their 32d State. 
So we have a possible situation of the Su- 
preme Court pitted against Congress. 
Spokesmen for organized labor have de- 
nounced the amendment as the rich man’s 
amendment. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has warned 
that it would cost the Government more 
than $13 billion in annual revenues, and 
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President Eisenhower has let it be know 
that he opposes it. 

One of two results could come of this reve. 
nue-cutting amendment: 

It could wreck our expensive defense Dro. 

gram. 
On the other hand, it could force the oy. 
ernment to prune out the nonessentig 
ridiculous, and luxury items in its multi. 
billion-dollar budget. 

And if the backers get their last stat, 
the ensuing legal and political storm will 
teach the country a lot about the ameng. 
ment provisions of the Constitution. 

It might even lead to an amendment x 
the amendment clause. 



























Science, Technology, and Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, las 
year the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy conducted extensive 
hearings on the shortage of scientific 
and engineering manpower. We re. 
ceived testimony from many educators 
and scientists. 

Since these hearings I have been in- 
terested in seeing the many articles and 
statements by scientists and educators 
on this problem. They showed that our 
hearings were worthwhile. 

Dr. L. R. Hafstad is one of our great 
scientists. He is presently vice presi- 
dent in charge of the research staff of 
the General Motors Corp. in Detroit, 
His scientific work has included the de- 
velopment of the proximity fuse, which 
Played such an important part in World 
War II. He was also the first director 
of the Reactor Development Division of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a post 
he held until 1955. .Dr. Hafstad’s great- 
est .achievement in the field of atomic 
energy came in 1939. With R. B. Rob- 
erts and R. C. Myer he bombarded ura- 
nium with atomic particles to verify re- 

from Europe that vast energy could 
be released in this way. This was the 
first demonstration of atomic fission in 
this country, and their results lead di- 
rectly to the full development of the 
atomic bomb. 

At the annual meeting of the Amcri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Hafstad addressed the hon- 
orary scientific fraternity of Sigma XI 
and the Scientific Research Society of 
America on the subject of Science, 
Technology, and Society. 

His address once again highlights the 
necessity of modernizing our secondary 
school education, so that more of our 
citizens will be in a position to partici- 
pate in the scientific age in which we 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Dr. Hafstad’s address 4s 
an extension of my remarks in the AP 
pendix of the ConGrREssSIONAL Record. 
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1957 
ScIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SocleTy 
' (By Dr. L. R. Hafstad) 


“when one reads the history of science 
ne has the exhilarating feeling of climbing 
‘wg mountain. The history of art gives 
: e an altogether different impression. It 
is at ali like the ascension of a moun- 
ie always upward whichever the direc- 
tion of one’s path; it is rather like a lei- 
surely journey across hilly country. One 
climbs up to the top of this hill or that, then 
down into another valley, perhaps a deeper 
one than any other, then up the next hill, 
and so forthand soon. An erratic succession 
of climaxes and anticlimaxes the amplitude 
of which cannot be predicted.” 

Many in this audience will recognize the 
above as @ quotation from George Sarton, 
the eminent historian, and will concur in 
the idea that in working in science one has 
indeed the “exhilarating feeling of climb- 
ing @ mountain.” As working scientists and 
july ¥ that we may be naive, we 
still cling stubbornly to the faith that we 
are somehow contributing to human com- 
fort and human happiness, and that however 
stumbling our progress, this progress is up- 


"ie great acceleration of both science and 
technology On @ worldwide scale since the 
war seems to confirm this impression. So 
does the great increase in suggestions in 
pooks, and in articles in journals and pe- 
riodicals, to the effect that we are on the 
threshold of -a second industrial revolution. 
Many predictions are extant as to the high 
standard of living which will be obtainable 
ina matter of a few decades. The problem 
of the shortage of raw materials has been 
emphasized by various writers, but techno- 
logical ingenuity in the development of sub- 
stitution is such that so far as material pros- 
perity is concerned the possibilities do in- 
deed seem limitless. 

Much has been written in recent months 
about the shortage of scientitsts and engi- 
neers. This seems to be & worldwide prob- 
lem and, as might be expected, it most 
acute where the development of technology 
is the most intense. It would seem to be 
axiomatic that the brave new world of plenty 
soearnestly desired cannot be attained with- 
out an adequate supply of scientists and en- 
gineers. To me, and I am sure to many of 
you, it-seems somewhat surprising that so 
much campaigning and propaganda should 
be necessary to correct a shortage so obvious. 
In this area, however disappointing and an- 
noying delays may have been, forces are now 
beginning to act in the direction to cor- 
rect the dislocation. This at least is reas- 
suring. 

Following not more than a decade or two 
behind the Russians, in this country and 
in fact in the free world at large, we are now 
belatedly beginning to use a very potent 
foree—the incentive system—to correct the 
shortage. Omce the forces acting can be 
identified, we can isolate trends and begin 
to foresee at least the immediate future. 
Accordingly, since this Nation chose not to 
act on this problem until the shortage was 
upon us, I will now venture to predict the 

sequence of events: 
(1) A continuation of the current hectic 


ing in science or technology, and particu- 

larly for people with advanced degrees. 

(2) A marked decrease in emphasis on 
y in our schools to meet the increas- 

ing popular demand for quantity. 


(3) A period of progréssively diminishing 


mturns to industry and society from the at- 


*mpt to substitute standardization and 
quantity for quality in an essentially creative 
Xtivity, 

(4) A period of disenchantment with 
paper credentials as a substitute for educa- 
ton, and finally a renewed appreciation of 
holarship and achievement. 
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There is nothing either profound or new 
in this cycle. - It is an example of the “hunt- 
ing” process under the action of central 
forces, which is familiar to all of us. It is 
interesting, however, to speculate upon the 
time scale involved. . 

There is now public recognition of the 
problem created by the shortage of trained 
personnel of all kinds. It happens to be, 
however, just about 10 years since this prob- 
lem with regard to scientists and engineers 
had already reached the table-pounding 
stage on the part of a few forward-looking 
individuals in Washington such as Vannevar 
Bush, Merriam Trytten, and Allen Water- 
man. We must conclude, then, that in mat- 
ters of this kind our particular type of so- 
ciety seems to have a time constant—an RC, 
or response time, if you please—of roughly 
10 years. Successive responses to the 4 im- 
pulses listed above can, therefore, be pre- 
dicted to require about 40 years. Now it is 
true that in the historical sense 40 years is 
not long in the life of a civilization, but one 
begins to wonder what the time constants 
are in competitive societies and how such 
societies are likely to react under similar 
impulses, Above all, one wonders why, with 
our highly developed communications facili- 
ties, our response times should be so sur- 
prisingly long. 

Perhaps no small part of the explanation 
lies in the fact that scientists and engineers, 
who have long been aware of this situation, 
are, after all, a numerically very small frac- 
tion of our population. ‘.dded to this is 
the fact that the effects on a society of the 
activies of this group are invariably long 
delayed. A complete work stoppage on the 
part of the creative scientists would not, for 
example, be felt by our society as a whole 
for a decade’O6r more. Thus it is difficult 
for the majority of our population to appre- 
ciate fully the function or significance of 
this relatively inconspicuous group. After 
all, the larger affairs of our society are, and 
no doubt always will be (and quite properly), 
handled by nontechnical people. 

It is interesting to speculate about the 
somewhat anomalous situation into which 
we have gotten ourselves. There seems to 
be a tacit, but not clearly expressed, assump- 
tion that the purpose of the kind of society 
we favor is one which gives the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Our society has 
seized upon technology as a clearly appli- 
cable means to this end, so far as gratifying 
material wants is concerned. One would 
then assume that society, or more accurately 
the nontechnical controllers of that society, 
would as a matter of enlightened self-inter- 
est pay particular attention to the educa- 
tion and training of an adequate supply of 
what they)\refer to as “technicians.” In- 
stead, it is the technicians, the scientists 
and engineers, who have been calling for an 
increase in the supply of talent even though 
it would be to their own self-interest to re- 
strict this supply of skills and thus improve 
their bargaining position. As scientists and 
engineers we ask the question from time to 
time, “for what and for whom are we work- 
ing?” The sociologists from whom we as- 
sume we should expect a reply seem be- 
wildered that the question should even be 
asked. By them technology seems to be 
considered as some extraneous activity ap- 
parently introduced or perpetrated by the 
scientists. . 

It is this deeper conflict in outlook and 
attitude between the humanist or sociologist 
and the scientist or engineer which gives me 
the greatest concern. The shortage of scien- 
tists is serious, but here the incentive forces 
are being brought in to play in a direction to 
correct the anomaly in due course. However, 
in the philosophical conflict, with our tech- 
nology tending to become ever more complex, 
and with increasing specialization, unless 
current educational trends are reversed, the 
technical and nontechnical components of 
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our society will continue to travel diverging 
paths, with hunting oscillations not of de- 
creasing but of increasing amplitude. 

As Sarton has pointed out, “The ominous 
conflict of our time is the difference of opin- 
ion, of outlook, between men of letters, his- 
torians, philosophers, the so-called human- 
ists, on the one side, and scientists on the 
other.” Similarly, Mees has stated: 

“While the relation between the progress 
of scientific discovery and the structure of 
society is of the utmost interest and impor- 
tance to those who desire to understand it or, 
still more, to control the changes that are 
occurring, there is a cleavage between those 
who follow the discipline of history and of 
the humanities and those who are eagerly 
pursuing the quest for scientific knowledge. 
Humanistic learning is the learning of the 
ancients; it is a study of the accumulated 
thought of mankind so far as it has been 
transmitted to us. Scientific knowledge, on 
the other hand, is a development arising from 
the observation of facts and their classifica- 
tion into patterns. The separation of these 
two types of learning has always been unfor- 
tunate; at present it is serious, and it may, 
indeed, be disastrous.” 

Many of you in this audience will recall 
that there is a principle in physics which 
says that in order for energy to be trans- 
mitted efficiently from one electrical network 
to another, it is necessary that there be an 
impedance match between the two circuits. 
Very similarly it has been my experience that 
for the transmission of information, or more 
accurately human understanding, between 
two individuals it is necessary that there be 
&@ matching of backgrounds. Historically 
such a matching has not existed between 
devotees of the humanities and of the sci- 
ences; So far as the development and enjoy- 
ment of the sciences by and for scientists 
are concerned, no matching is really neces- 
sary. Similarly, the humanities as a disci- 
pline are completely self-sufficient. If, how- 
ever, the humanist chooses to use science as 
the basis for a technology designed to ad- 
vance the standard of living of mankind, 
then it becomes incumbent on the humanist 
to so fashion an educational system that he 
can communicate with scientists and engi- 
neers. This he has failed and is failing te do. 
Teaching less science and mathematics and 
more art and music to scientists may enrich 
the life of the scientist, but it will not help 
solve the basic problem of the humanist, 
which is to create what he has concluded to 
be the good society. If there is to be a 
sizeable component of technology in his good 
society, he must at some point face up to 
the problem of matching impedances with 
the scientist. 

Let us take a look at some of the facets 
of this problem which might have to be 
considered. Very early in my career as a 
student I became aware of the definition 
“life is struggle,” and in my day we were so 
reactionary that we even came to accept it. 
It also became clear to me that the strug- 
gle was for an intangible something called 
progress. This was a much more elusive 
concept and one which I have found intri- 
guing even up to this day. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, I learned that the idea of prog- 
ress was itself a relatively recent concept in 
human affairs. Still more significantly, it 
was not accepted without considerable op- 
position and conflict. People were burned at 
the stake. All this, of course, is spelled out 
in the literature and is particularly well 
summarized in the too little known book by 
Professor Bury. The important fact which 
emerges, however, is that the idea of 
progress, and the development of technology, 
are inextricably interlinked. As stated by 
Mees: “Technology is at once the source and 
the justification for the idea of progress.” 
That this is true seems to be accepted by 
scholars throughout the world as is evi- 
denced, for example, by the determination 
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of the underdeveloped countries to indus- 
trialize. The fact seems to be accepted every- 
where except where it should be most ob- 
viously true and that is here in our own 
United States. Here.is our society we de- 
mand progress—in fact we seem to take it 
for granted as a law of nature—but there are 
influential people who seem to be doing their 
best in our education process to escape or 
circumvent science and technology, which 
alone can make progress possible. 

Perhaps I have overstated my case. Let 
us hope so—but a review of some recent evi- 
dence may give us a perspective in which to 
view the problem. In a recent study report- 
ed from Purdue, it was found that 14 percent 
of the students think there is something evil 
about scientists; 30 percent believe that one 
cannot raise a normal family and become a 
scientist; 45 percent think their school back- 
ground is too poor to permit them to choose 
science as a career; 9 percent believe that 
one cannot be a scientist and be honest; 
25 percent think scientists as a group are 
more than a little bit “odd”; 28 percent do 
not believe scientists have time to enjoy 
life; 35 percent believe that it is necessary to 
be a genius to become a good scientist; 27 
percent think that scientists are willing to 
sacrifice the welfare of others to further 
their own interests. 

This is indeed a devastating comment— 
either on scientists, or on our eduactional 
process, or both. With this the attitude 
among students, can there be any mystery as 
to why there is currently a shortage of 
scientists and engineers? Since the world 
managed to survive for some centuries be- 
fore the advent of scientists or engineers, the 
attitudes expressed would be quite under- 
standable if the students were or proposed to 
become mystics and lead the contemplative 
life, which certainly has its advantages. But 
these were normal American boys and girls 
demanding and getting 100 horsepower cars 
for transportation, radios, television, movies, 
jukeboxes, and all the other paraphernalia 
of our modern civilization. How could they 
have grown to college age without learning 
the simple facts of cause and effect with 
respect to the technological civilization in 
which they are clearly planning to live? 

In this respect our school system is quite 
inadequate, in my opinion. The shortage of 
scientists and engineers is bad enough, but 
with some effort these immediate shortages 
can be corrected since the total numbers 
needed are not really large in proportion to 
the population: What is more serious (and 
more dangerous in the long run) is that the 
mass of our population who, in a society 
dedicated to the greatest good for the greater 
number, must in the end control it, remains 
in ignorance of the foundations on which 
that society is based. 

The contrast between the studied com- 
placency of the educators and the concern 
of scientists and engineers with regard to 
this situation can perhaps be emphasized or 
dramatized by Koestler’s device of using a 
staircase to show the effects of different 
points of view bearing on the same problem. 
The humanist or so-called progressive edu- 
cator looking from above sees a series of 
plateaus or tableaus (since they are flat to 
him) and notes with amazement and delight 
that each successive tableau shows a succes- 
sively higher standard of living. With only 
a limited imagination he can make the slight 
extrapolation to the point where no one has 
to work. Being foresighted he places great 
emphasis on training for leisure. Being also 
sufficiently observant to note an increase of 
population with time, and being aware of 
the frictions and struggles brought about by 
individual differences, great emphasis is also 
placed on standardization. For the con- 
venience of all concerned, why shouldn't the 
lowest common denominator solution be 
picked? From his point of view it makes 
sense. 
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Now look at the same staircase from the 
point of view of the scientist. He sees each 
plateau merely as a hesitation point between 
struggles to attain a higher level. To him 
progress represents work, and he is con- 
vinced that further progress cannot be made 
without struggle. To him there is nothing 
automatic or guaranteed in the comfortable 
and continuous progress which the humanigt 
and progressive educator seem to take for 
granted. 

Since our society has chosen for itself a 
kind of civilization which is so overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on advances in science and 
technology, it is only prudent to ask how we 
can expedite our progress in these fields. 
Here is where the shortage of scientists and 
engineers comes in. I will not attempt to 
review but merely cite some of the many ex- 
cellent and realistic articles on this subject. 
Significant, in my opinion, are recent arti- 
cles by Stratton, Rassweiler, Rickover, Bestor, 
and Beckman. 

These articles, by unquestioned authorities 
in their fields, point out madequacies in our 
present educational system, insofar as the 
production of technical personnel is con- 
cerned. I agree heartily, but I wish to make 
a deeper criticism. Even if an entirely sepa- 
rate educational channel were provided 
which more than supplied our foreseeable 
needs for engineers, I contend that the edu- 
cation of the rest of the citizenry should 
include a basic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our technological society, both its 
strengths and its limitations. Above all, at 
some point in the education process it should 
perhaps be brought to the attention of the 
students—very delicately, to be sure, to avoid 
psychological trauma—that progress cannot 
be made without struggle, nor freedom en- 
jeyed without personal responsibility. 

It has long been by contention that those 
who have done should teach, and, according- 
ly, that those who have taken an active part 
in creating our technological society should 
be best able to interpret it for others. Un- 
fortunately, the very shortage of technical 
talent exerts great pressures on individuals 
skilled in these fields to concentrate on tech- 
nical problems. Scientists and engineers are 
notoriously inarticulate, so a suitable educa- 
tion should include a heavy concentration 
on the arts of communication. This might 
be acquired in our elementary or secondary 
schools, but in our present predominantly 
superkindergarten system of education it is 
postponed until college. Here it is in conflict 
with the needs of ever more highly special- 
ized professional training. The engineer re- 
mains inarticulate and the general public 
uninformed, thus the impedance mismatch 
is continuously increased, not decreased, and 
must eventually approach instability. 

Dr. Glenn Frank has stated this problem 
with fine understanding. He says, “The prac- 
tical value of every social invention or mate- 
rial discovery depends upon its being ade- 
quately interpreted to the masses. The fu- 
ture of scientific progress depends as much 
on the interpretative mind as it does upon 
the creative mind. * * * The interpreter 
stands between the layman, whose knowledge 
of all things is indefinite—and the scientist, 
whose knowledge of one thing is authorita- 
tive. * * * The scientist advances knowl- 
edge. * * * The interpreter advances prog- 
ress, * © © affords abundant evi- 
dence that civilization has advanced in direct 
ratio to the efficiency with which the thought 
of the thinkers has been translated into the 
language of the masses.” 

In contacts with students and even with 
reasonably informed grownups, I have found 
that such simple and basic things as the rela- 


tion between research and engineering, be- 
tween and the standard of living, 
or between and incentive, not only 


are not understood but that the discussion 
of these concepts is itself a fascinating new 
experience. An operations research approach 


_ of the scientist, as a scientist, whether the 
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tq some of these problems might prove quj;, 
pac t 





warding. 

The scientist’s work as a scientist ji; com. 
pleted when a new item of information ; 
established and recorded. It is no concern 






information is useful or mot. It is for thi, 
reason that we can say with conviction tha; 
it is not scientists who create technology 
It’ is society itself which chooses to crear, 
a technology based on the information which 
the scientist has uncovered. This problem 
of application is the function of the engi. 
neer. At the beginning of the scientific era 
science and engineering were widely sepa. 
rated in time. With the development of oy; 
current technological civilization, applica. 
tions have followed more and more closely 
on the heels of discovery, with the resy} 
that in many fields the search for new jp. 
formation and understanding is carried oy 
sim with the application, that is 
the effort to solve some practical problem 
Though activities may overlap, the distinc. 
tion in function remains. The same man 
who makes a discovery may choose, or be 
persuaded, to attempt to apply it to a prac. 
tical problem. In this case he ceases to be 
a scientist and works essentially as an engi- 
neer, and is motivated not internally as 
scientist but externally by society. I dwe} 
on this point to counter the argument often 
advanced that it is the scientist who has 
created the complexities of our modern ip. 
dustrial civilization. I maintain it is not, 
It is society itself, and particularly the non. 
technical part of society, which creates the 
demands which are the motive force behing 
our technology. 

Let us turn to another basic question, the 
relations between standards of living, edu. 
cation, and technology. Much of the energy 
in our educational system these days is fo. 
cused on new theories of teaching which will 
avoid grading and thus any semblance of 
conflict and competition. This is no doubt 
desirable sociologically, but apparently so is 




































is removed, so is struggle, and if struggle 
is stopped, so is progress. This leveling 
could, of course, be carried out at 
any point in the history of a civilization. 

Who made the greatest real contribution 
to the goal of the humanist, the engineers 
or the self-appointed Robin Hoods of 1909, 
those people who thought all our social 
problems could be solved by a redistribution 
of the wealth at that time? 

In summary, there is a continuing di- 
vergence in point of view between the sci- 
ences and the humanities. With the sci- 
ences, through the mechanism of technol- 
ogy, being called upon to make an ever- 
increasing contribution to a society as speci- 
fied by the humanists, there is serious cause 
for concern in the fact that the educational 
system at the elementary and secondary lev- 
els seems to be out of step from a systems- 
engineering point of view with the foresee- 
able needs of such a society. The desire 
for progress cannot be reconciled with the 
lack of attention to, and an incentive for, 
students of exceptional ability. Similarly 
the desire for progress is inconsistent with 
the trend toward effortless education, and 
the substitution of pastimes for disciplines. 
Finally, the assumption that a larger and 
larger population can be supported on and 
by the work of a smaller and smaller frac- 
tion of highly trained creative specialists 
leads to a social structure like that of an 
inverted pyramid. Even more acute that 
the current shortage of scientists aud eng! 
neers is the shortage of people who both 
can and will carry responsibility. 

With increasing complexity and special! 
zation in the technical fields, the gap De 
tween the sciences and the humanities be 
comes an ever-widening one. This adverse 
tendency could be reduced by insuring ‘b 
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students of science were given a better 
grounding in the humanities, while students 
in the humanities were given a better back- 
ground in science. This, however, would 
require more rather than less disciplined 
study in both fields, and runs counter to 
the current educational trends. 


a  —— 


Republicans for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 
IN THE HOUSE Deibaieienrdany ved 


Wednesday April 3, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a speech I made yes- 
terday, Tuesday afternoon, April 2, 1957, 
pefore the Fifth Annual Republican 
Women’s Conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington. : 

The speech follows: 

REPUBLICANS FOR PEACE 

Republican foreign policy has one simple 
objective: What is best for the Republic, re- 

: gardless of party. 

We have a bipartisan foreign policy on 
fundamentals and general principles, set 
forth in the platforms of both political par- 
ties and generally supported in Congress. 
We believe that politics should end at the 
water’s edge. Many people grumble about 
this. They want the other party to let them 
have all the good, sound principles, and take 
all the ideas they disagree with. But free 
Americans refuse to accommodate such peo- 
ple. Both parties want the sound, patriotic 
ideas. Personally, IJ rejoice fn this demon- 
stration of the essential unity of our people 
in their free and voluntary choice of parties 
and principles. This unity in liberty brings 

power to our policies, hope to a divided 
world, despair to the despots. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between 
our two parties that show up in methods, in 
means, in performance, in results. Under 
our Constitution, the President has primary 
and paramount responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy. Because of his great power 
and responsibility, and the support he has 
received from his party in Congress, the 
people—and the daily papers nowadays talk 
about the “Eisenhower foreign policy” and 
“Republican foreign policy,” and the history 
books will say it that way. 

We are in the fifth year of Republican 
foreign policy under President Eisenhower, 
& troubled, turbulent, complicated, critical 
period of continuing tension, controversy, 
and change throughout the world, involving 
courses of action on our part going on day 
and night, here and all over the world, some 
secret, Many unnoticed, some exciting and 
dramatic.. A day by day, play by play review 
how would be impossible and is unnecessary. 
You Re women have an instinct, a 
genius, for going to the heart of things. Re- 
gardiess of the ups and downs and zigzags 
of each day’s headlines, you want the moving 
spirit behind the details—and the overall, 
practical results. On that basis, the heart 
of Republican foreign policy under President 

is simple, noble, practical; we 
work for peace. 

President Eisenhower’s first administra- 
tion started with action for peace. 

He had promised to end the war in Korea, 
and he did it. 

He made his historic atoms-for-peace pro- 
posal in the United Nations, and the only 
nation that had ever dropped an A-bomb in 
war became known as the leader in devoting 
ttomic energy to peace. 
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He electrified the world with his open skies 
inspection proposal at the Geneva Summit 
meeting, as a practical, workable step toward 
disarmament. 

He asked for and obtained authority to 
use our Armed Forces in the area of Formosa; 
and peace has been maintained in Asia where 
war threatened 2 years ago. 

He and our great Secretary of State, John 
Poster Dulles, with courage and skill, have 
prevented war by Soviet miscalculation by 
letting the Reds understand clearly that we 
-would fight if they launched aggression, and 
never letting them Know where we would not 
fight. If this policy had been followed in 
earlier years, we might have ayoided the last 
three wars under Democrat Presidents. If 
the Kaiser had known beforehand that we 
would come in, World War I might never have 
started. If Hitler had not heard “again and 
again” that we would not send our boys to 
foreign soil, World War II might have been 
avoided. If the Chinese Reds had not heard 
that Korea was beyond our defense perimeter, 
they might have held off. To prevent war by 
miscalculation, our leaders must be cou- 
rageous, but careful. 

But peace to us means more than mere 
absence of war. We seek peace with justice, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

When the Suez Canal was nationalized, we 

immediately sought peaceful settlement. 
Then, right in the heat of our election cam- 
paign, Britain, France, and Israel, our old 
friends, launched aggression. We were put 
to the test and the President said: “There 
cannot be one law for our friends, another 
for our foes,” and joined in pressures in the 
U. N. for withdrawal. But he said: “There 
will be no involvement of our forces in this 
situation.” And, although his opponent crit- 
icized him and his acts day and night during 
that last week of the campaign, the people 
reelected him with a landslide. The people 
were for peace with justice. And today Brit- 
ain, France, and Israel have withdrawn and 
our forces, as he promised, have not been 
involved. 
- At the beginning of his second term, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his great second inau- 
gural address, said: “We live in a land of 
plenty, but rarely has this earth known such 
peril as today. * * * In too much of the 
earth there is want, discord, danger.” He 
spoke of new forces and new nations striving 
across the earth, of old and great nations in 
this tempest of change and turmoil; of the 
designs of international communism, dark in 
purpose, clear in practice. 

Then he said: “We look upon this shaken 
earth, and we declare our firm and fixed pur- 
pose: the building of a peace with justice in 
a world where moral law prevails. The build- 
ing of such a. peace is 4 bold and solemn 
purpose. To proclaim it is easy. To serve it 
will be hard. And to attain it, we must be 
aware of its full meaning—and ready to pay 
its full price.” 

The price of peace is high. Sixty-three per- 
cent of our budget is for our protection, to 
deter or combat Soviet aggression and sub- 
version. But the price of war is higher, not 
only in budgets, but in bloed and tears. In 
past wars we paid with the priceless lives of 
the young, our bravest and best. In future 
wars all of us risk suffering and death. 

While the price of peace is great, the re+ 
wards are great, even during this uneasy, 
costly peace. We have had 4 years of the 
greatest prosperity, the highest standard of 
living, of any nation on earth in all human 
history. Our foreign affairs are profitable 
to our people. Last year our people received 
nearly $24 billion from foreign affairs from 
exports, .foreign ,investments, foreign in- 
vestors, and travelers, while our Govern- 
ment was spénding $4.2 billion on foreign 
military and economic aid. Last year our 
exports, our sales abroad, amounting to $19 
billion, were $5 billion more than our im- 
ports, our purchases abroad. We had 20 


percent of the international trade of the 
whole world. That is, one-fifth of all com- 
merce crossing international borders was sold 
by the United States, while in the last 4 
years the cost of our own defense and our 
share in collective security, has been an 
ever-dwindling fraction of our ever-rising 
national income. Peace is not only, as our 
President so eloquently said, “our duty and 
our destiny.” Peace is profitable to the 
United States of America. 

We have in this country people who want 
the profits of peace without paying the price. 
They say, “if we cut out our military spend- 
ing and our foreign aid, we would have even 
more profitable peace.” Now I believe that 
the President and Congress should, and will, 
cut our military and collective security costs 
as low as possible, but I can assure you that, 
if we cut it all out, we v-ould not have profit- 
able peace. We would soon have war, or a 
peace dictated from the Kremlin, and it 
would not be profitable to us. 

Most of us understand the need, the econ- 
omy, of our Own vast military machine, for 
maintaining peace, deterring more costly 
war. Let’s. look for a moment at the eco- 
nomics of our collective security, our mutual 
security program, our so-called foreign aid. 

It costs about one-tenth as much as our 
military expenditures on our own forces. 
Foreign-aid appropriations in the past 4 years 
have been just about one-half what they 
were in the 4 preceding years of Democrat 
administration. 

Let’s look at the military equation in the 
cold war: We have about 19 divisions in our 
Army; Russia has 175. We have the best 
Navy in the world; Russia has 400 submarines 
to sink our Navy; Russia has the largest 
air force; we feel ours is the best. Both 
countries have A and H bombs, guided mis- 
Siles. We have one thing Russia hasn’t got. 
We have a string of air and naval bases all 
around Russia; Russia has no such bases 
around us. We have forces on those bases, 
and mobile air and naval forces ready to get 
to these bases quickly, but we depend large- 
ly on the forces of the countries near where 
those bases are located, to defend them 
against sudden attacks. When we help those 
countries to defend their own soil and these 
bases, we contribute to our mutual security. 
That system, as Admiral Radford says, is 
“part and parcel of our own defense.” 

It cost us last year $6,600 to maintain an 
American serviceman abroad, without count- 
ing his weapons. It cost us last year $789 
per man in mutual security funds to help 
maintain an allied serviceman abroad, armed 
and equipped, ready for action, according 
to jointly made defense plans. Our so-called 
foreign aid helps to maintain 200 allied di- 
visions in 44 nations, a naval force with as 
many vessels as our own, although not as 
powerful; 300 air squadrons, as many as we 
have, but not as well equipped. It is not 
our forces alone that deter Russia; it is the 
combination of our forces with those that 
surround her, that maintains peace, and 
give us and the free world mutual security, 
collective security. 

I am opposed to giveaways; we cannot buy 
friends, but if we can help arm and strength- 
en nations that want to stay free and are 
willing to raise forces larger than they can 
support, and thus deter Soviet aggression, 
at one-tenth the cost of our own forces, we 
are getting a bargain in our mutual security 
program. 

Some people say we should bring our forces 
home, arm to the teeth, and wait for the 
Soviets to come here. If we did that, it 
would cost more, and I think the Soviets 
would come here, after taking over the rest 
of the world and cutting us off from the 
strategic materials we need to import. I 
have seen war-devastated countries, where 
they fought at home. i prefer our policy of 
planning to fight our wars away from home, 
on friendly soil, if we have to fight, and nct 
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doing all the fighting ourselves. In this way 
we give other free nations a chance to defend 
their soils. This policy of collective security, 
mutual security, has given us peace for 4 
years. 

I have told you that foreign aid amounts 
to one-tenth of our own military spending. 
Well, about one-tenth of that one-tenth is 
spent on nonmilitary technical assistance 
and development assistance, 80 percent in 
loans which goes also to nations with which 
we have no military mutual security agree- 
ments. This includes some neutralist na- 
tions. We wish they would join us in mutual 
defense, but in any case, we don’t want them 
to go Communist, or be taken over by Com- 


munists, through relying on the Reds for - 


development assistance. So we help them 
fight hunger, disease, and ignorance. We 
help them develop their economic and politi- 
cal independence, for that adds to our secur- 
ity in war, and in peace we do more business 
with more developed countries. - 

You have heard about our agricultural 
surplus problem. We use farm surplus in 
the mutual security program whenever we 
can. Since World War II just about 30 per- 
cent of our foreign aid, $16 billion of it, has 
been surplus agricultural products. Thus, 
foreign aid has been our biggest single farm 
aid program, while helping to maintain 
peace. 

The legislation for these policies, involving 
the cost of peace, and the rewards of’ peace, 
has generally had bipartisan support. A ma- 
jority of both parties in both Houses have 
voted for them, although, of course, the 
leadership and the execution came from the 
Republican administration. I believe in 
giving credit where credit is due. I must 
also report that there has been more Demo- 
crat partisanship in foreign policy in Con- 
gress in the last 3 months that I have seen 
in my 18 years in Congress, and it has not 
been good for our country. I believe in 
placing blame where it belongs. 

You are all familiar with the President’s 
Middle East doctrine. The law was signed 
March 9. It applied in the Middle East 
methods that had been tested and found 
successful in earlier acts. The aid provisions 
were similar to the Greek-Turkish aid law, 
passed by the Republican 80th Congress at 
the request of a Democrat President. The 
authority to use our Armed Forces was simi- 
lar to that granted in the Formosa Resolu- 
tion passed in 1955 by a Democrat sontrolled 
Congress at the request of a Republican 
President with but 3 no votes in the 
House and 3 in the Senate. No new appro- 
priations were included. Emergency use of 
old appropriations winds up June 30, 1957. 

You would have thought that, in view of 
the ominous and obvious tension and insta- 
bility in the Middle East this law would have 
been rushed through. 

Instead, a partisan hue and cry started, 
saying the proposal was unprecedented, un- 
constitutional, a declaration of war, a blank 
check—and that Congress had not been con- 
sulted; this went on for over 2 months. The 
House acted in 25 days, in commenable bi- 
partisan spirit, for the most part, and made 
no crippling amendments. Now a House 
Member is not supposed to criticize or even 
mention the Senate, but somewhere, some 
amendments got in that I feel were unneces- 
sary, unintelligible, or undesirable. The 
executive, however, considered them as 
merely harassing, rather than hamstringing, 
and the House accepted them rather than 
risk délay by a second filibuster—you know 
where. . 

One of these amendments involved the 
President’s authority to use armed forces. A 
straight Democrat party vote struck out the 
words which were copied from the Formosa 
Resolution, “he is authorized” and inserted 
instead “the United States is prepared to 
use Armed Forces.” It was amusing that the 
Democrats decided to repeal by law the 
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charges made all through last year’s cam- 
paign that the United States is unprepared 
to use its Armed Forces. 

On this issue of bipartisan consultation, 
here are some facts: The President had a bi- 
partisan congressional meeting at the White 
House for 4 hours on New Year’s Day. Secre- 


tary Dulles went over the provisions of the - 


bill, inviting comments and suggestions, 
with both House and Senate committees be- 
fore the Presidential message on Saturday, 
January 5 stated his public position. The 
text of the bill when introduced later reflect- 
ed the results of congressional consultation 
and suggestions. 

Nevertheless some of the Democrats kept 
saying “there ought to be consultation and 
approval before any public position is taken 
by the President on such matters.” 

Last month the question of whether the 
United States should support sanctions 
against Israel in the United Nations was be- 
ing publicly discussed by nearly everyone— 
except the President. He called a bipartisan 
meeting at the White House on March 21 to 
‘discuss the Israeli situation. Now those 
meetings are supposed to be off the record, 
but if any definite action is taken, it is an- 
nounced in writing to the press immediately 
after the meeting in a White House press re- 
lease. It is significant that no action was 
announced after that meeting except that 
the Presidént was going on the air that 
night. The President then proposed a 
course for. Israel, which I approved -and 
which Israel followed, which kept the issue 
of sanctions from coming to a vote in the 
U. N., but there is no record that this course 
had the approval, or disapproval, of the 
Democrat congressional leaders. Neverthe- 
less, the President called a bipartisan meet- 
ing to report on the Bermuda Conference the 
day after he returned. 

When you start to play politics on this 
business of bipartisan consultation, you can 
work it two ways. You can say, “The Presi- 
dent put us on the spot by taking a public 
position, committing himself without con- 
sulting us,” or you can say “He tried to put 
us on the spot by consulting us in advance, 
before committing himself.’ 

Playing politics either way on foreign- 
policy problems is bad for the country. We 
will have a Republican President conducting 
foreign policy for nearly 4 more years. We 
will have a Democratic Congress now and 
next year. You Republican women can help 
enormously by understanding our foreign 
policy, attacking unmercifully those who 
play politics with it unmercifully, working 
for the election next year of those who are 
committed to work for peace with oyr Presi- 
dent—Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. ™ 4 

There is room for honest difference of 
opinion, for intelligent, sincere debate on 
the perplexing, complicated, controversial 


problems of foreign policy. ‘There is no * 


room for partisan politics. We Republicans 
must try to keep it out. If Democrats bring 
it in, then we must point it out, show it up, 
and knock it down, ¥ 

For our cause, working for peace, is a 
noble one. It ought not to be above party. 
It ought to be the cause of both parties. 
Let us be sure it is ours. 

I have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the 
practical, political aspects of working for 
peace, the cost and the rewards. But there 
are higher rewards. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” I will conclude with these moy- 
ing words from our old soldier, peacemaker 
President, in his second inaugural address: 

“Before all else we seek, upon our com- 
mon labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty 
God. And the hopes in our hearts fashion 
the deepest prayers of our people. 

“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness. 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

aa we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 
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“May we, in our dealings with al! Peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and servic, 
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justice. U 
incl 
Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia a 
Tl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ADDR! 
’ or SE! 
nN 
OF VIRGINIA Ov 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 oie 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the people bave 
of America are fortunate indeed to have JB i. 
in the United States Senate, during thes day. 
trying times, a man who is dedicated ty ciatio 
the preservation of the American way of for hi 
life; a man who is fearless, courageous, Tas 
and willing to make whatever sacrifices to spé 
are necessary to try to steer our Ship of of the 
State back on the course chartered for it = 
by our Founding Fathers. This man is MMB jy tne 
the Honorable Harry Fioop Byprp, senior to. cis 
United States Senator from Virginia, there. 
He has the confidence and loyalty of the A pl 
overwhelming majority of the people of time i 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. They fm 
have known him and followed his leader. cies 
ship for approximately one-third of a tibet 
‘century. His wise counsel, his courage, fore C 
his leadership, and his great judgment Our 
has kept Virginia on a sound fiscal basis at lea: 
while progressing along with the rest of should 
the Nation at one and the same time. should 
Senator Byrp is one of the outstanding “—) 
Americans of today. He is a leader in hope i 
fiscal affairs in our Nation. As chairman know 
of the Finance Committee of the United entren 
States Senate and due to the great pres- most d 
tige that he has, he is the one great hope Whe 
hope in America for continuing sound vig 
constitutional government for all of our lencks 
people. tre 37 
Senator Byrp understands so well the checks 
dire necessity of preserving the rights of ber of 
the people and the sovereignty of our of the 
States that he is unwilling to submit to “oe 
the tyrannical dictates of a political ju- ee i 
diciary which is determined, by usurpa- tutions 
tion of power never conferred upon it by must s 
the people or the States, to ravish ow ment t 
Constitution and to deprive our people the fut 
of their liberties as well as our States of Tam 
their sovereignty. Neither is Senator fm ™ oa 
Byrp willing to sit supinely by and see iatey 
Virginia brought to her knees by the un- to prev 
holy alliance between Brownell, the pres- reduce 
ent administration and the NAACP I hav 
which alliance is determined to wreck votes, ¢ 
the public school system of Virginia. New De 
Senator Byrp is not willing for us to be Eanes 
compelled against our will to take orders oe aa 
from Brownell and the NAACP. [stand BME vears 3, 
wholeheartedly with Senator Byro in his MM finany 
massive resistance campaign. It is the later di 
only hope that we have of preserving our other d 
public school system, the integrity and oe 
identity of the races and constitutional 
government in our great country. cers 
On March 18, 1957, Senator Byrp de- cemnely 
livered an address before the Richmond HM tor prog 
Kiwanis Club in Richmond, Va. The a4- cies, 
dress pointed out some of the basic philo- Now | 
sophies of our great statesman as well 4s od a 







the necessity of fighting to preserve our 
way of life. Icommend him for the great 
work he has done, for the determined 
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fight he is now making for our people and 

jam proud of my association with him. 

under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Senator Byrp’s splendid address 
delivered to the Kiwanis Club in Rich- 
mond on March 18. 

The address follows: 

ApDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HaRry FLoop Eyrp, 
sentor UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VIR- 
cInlA, BEFORE THE RICHMOND KIwaNis CLuB, 
RICHMOND, VA., Marcu 18, 1957, Broapcast 
Over WRVA Rapto, RicHMOND 
mr. Chairman, His Excellency the Gover- 

nor of Virginia, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Richmond Kiwanis Club, I 
have spent so many happy days in Richmond 
it is always @ great pleasure for me to come 
pack, and I am delighted to be with you to- 
day. I want first to express my deep appre- 
ciation to my beloved friends Edmond Massie, 
for his all too gracious introduction. 

I assume you expect a Member of Congress 
to speak on matters uppermost in the minds 
of the Nation, so today I will comment on the 
Federal budget, which is creating a great deal 
of interest for the first timie since I have been 
in the Senate, and then make some reference 
to civil-rights legislation which is pending 
there. 

A phenomenon has occurred. For the first 
time in my 24 years in the Senate the people 
back home are demanding in no uncertain 
terms a return to fiscal solvency and elimi- 
nation of waste and extravagance in the 
monstrous Federal budget which is now be- 
fore Congress. 

Our goal should be to reduce this budget by 
at least $644 billion. -Personally I think it 
should be reduced by more, but certainly it 
should be reduced by $6%%4 billion in order to 
avoid some of the perils I shall discuss. 

The way ahead is difficult and the only 
hope is the voice of the people back home. I 
know from experience that to break down 
entrenched Federal spending is one of the 
most difficult things to do on earth. 

When @ person receives a check more than 
once from the Federal Government he be- 
lieves he has a vested right to receive these 
checks all the rest of his life. Now there 
tre 37 million people receiving Federal 
checks. If you add dependents to this num- 
ber of check receivers, nearly a majority 
of the population are interested in receipt 
of Federal checks. 

There is one principle we must preserve 
if we are not to destroy this great consti- 
tutional democracy of ours. That ts: people 
must support the Government, not Govern- 
ment the people. Upon that principle rests 
the future of our form of government. 

Iam keenly aware of the current change 
in sentiment with respect to Federal spend- 
ing because I have done my utmost for 
nearly a quarter of a century in the Senate 
to prevent wasteful spending, or at least 


‘reduce it. 


I have been condemned at times for my 
votes, especially in the early days of the 
New Deal. 

I recall that I cast in 1939 the sole vote 


against prolonging the continuance of the 


Reconstruction Finance tion. Ten 
years later I was patron of the bill which 
fnally abolished RFC. Now at this much 


later date, I looked over the ‘budget the 


other day and found there are still 300 em- 


ee ne we ie alate of 
the Finance Corporation. 


I mention this to show that once a Federal 
‘gency gets going in Washington it is ex- 
tremely difficult to end it. 
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vency of our Government. This is democ- 
racy at work. 

Friday night I had‘the honor to address 
500 businessmen called from all over the 
céuntry in an emergency meeting by the 
president and directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They met in Wash- 
ington to devise ways and means of arousing 
public sentiment against the luxury in the 
present budget and reduce it. 

The spending spree began in the middle 
of 1933, when Mrr Roosevelt abandoned his 
campaign promises for economical Govern- 
ment. The first bill I voted for when I 
went to the Senate in 1933—I took my oath 
of office on the same day Mr. Roosevelt took 
his—was a bill entitled “To Preserve the 
Credit of the United States Government.” 

At that time we owed $16 billion. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s bill provided for a cut across the 
board of 15 percent in all expenditures by 
Federal agencies. He had promised a 25-per- 
cent cut, but I thought a 15-percent cut was 
good performance, as political promises go. 

Unfortunately, this attitude lasted only 
6months. Then we started this orgy of Fed- 
eral spending which to date has increased 
our Federal debt in a brief space of twenty- 
odd years from $16 billion to $280 billion. 
Our contingent liability—those things we are 
guaranteeing, such as housing loans, etc.— 
has increased from nothing to $280 billion. 
Federal appropriations have increased from 
$4 billion to $80 billion. Federal direct taxes 
have increased from $3 billion to $75 billion. 

We engaged in foreign economic-aid pro- 
grams which have cost to date nearly $50 
billion, all of which had been added to the 
public debt. 

Prior to the Roosevelt administration, the 
Federal Government was operated practically 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. We had our wars, 
but we buckled down when they were over 
and paid for them. We practiced frugality 
and thrift and accumulated the great assets 
which we are now exploiting. 

Andrew Jackson, great man that he was, 
was the only President of the United States 
to pay off the Federal debt in toto. It was 
not large, but he paid it off and bragged 
about it, and when I am asked what kind of 
a Democrat I am, I say I am an Andrew 
Jackson Democrat. He was a liberal who be- 
lieved in fiscal conservatism. These two can 
work together, although liberalism-in Wash- 
ington often is determined by how liberal 
you are with taxpayers’ money. 

At this time I think it is important to 
remember that when Mr. Eisenhower came 
to office in 1953 he was confronted with the 
1954 budget prepared by Mr. Truman. It 
called for $78 billion in expenditures. Mr. 
Eisenhower reduced that budget by $9 bil- 
lion. And in the following year he further 
reduced it to $64 billion. 

But in 1956 there was a $2 billion increase. 
In the current fiscal year 1957 another $21, 
billion was added. The new budget for the 
coming year is up $5 billion, and this is 
exclusive of expenditures for public roads 
which has been transferred to a trust fund 
outside the budget. We are now confronted 
with the largest peacetime expenditure in 
history. 

What disturbs me so greatly in this budget 
are the dangerous implications to the future 
welfare of this country. First is its bigness. 
It is not necessary for it to be so big. Sec- 
ond is the fact that it moves us into vast 
new fields of Federal spending. We must 
recognize that once the Federal Government 
embraces new programs and functions they 
become entrenched usually at continually 
rising cost. 

In his new budget Mr. Eisenhower has 
embraced 14 new grants-to-States programs. 
There are already 53. Among others, he rec- 
ommended a new program for construction of 
public school buildings. You couldn’t open 
up a greater Pandora box. When Wash- 
ington starts building school buildings in 
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every locality, there will be no end for in- 
creases in expenditures for this program. 

A third danger in this budget is that it is 
based upon two unpredictable things. First 
it depends upon an increase in postage rates 
to bring in between $600 million and $700 
million. I would reluctantly vote for an in- 
crease in postage rates. I do not say I would 
support the bill as proposed; but if an in- 
crease in rates were based on equality in all 
classes, I would consider it because I think 
the Post Office Department should be self- 
sustaining. But, this is not yet enacted by 
Congress—yet it is required if the budget is 
to be balanced as tne administration esti- 
mates. 

Further, the new Eisenhower budget de- 
pends upon a 6-percent increase in prosper- 
ity during the year 1957 as compared with 
1956. This is a doubtful premise. I think 
there is a leveling off. I have no idea what- 
soéver that a depression of serious moment 
is in sight; but to predicate a budget upon 
continuing prosperity at higher level is a 
dangerous thing to do. If we should go back 
vo the national income.of 1954, fo¥ example, 
there would be a Federal deficit of about $2 
billion. 

I mentioned new Federal grants-to-States 
programs a moment ago. I regard this as 
one of the most dangerous trends. It in- 
vites States, counties and cities to look to the 
Federal Government to do things they should 
be doing for themselves. This removes gov- 
ernment from the people, and when you 
move these functions to Washington you 
increase the cost, and lose control. 

There is no such thing as a Federal grant. 
The Federal Government has no funds ex- 
cept those collected from the people in the 
States. These Federal tax collections go 
through Federal agencies and red tape which 
take up to 20 percent before they are ready 
to go back through grants programs with 
strings attached. The Federal bureaucrats 
take control away from the people where 
the money is spent. 

Don’t ever forget the control which the 
Federal Government will exercise if it starts 
this school-construction program. It is 
supposed to run for about 4 years, and about 
$2 billion expenditure is already planned. 
This will be only the beginning of the cost, 
and it will be only the beginning of Federal 
control to be exercised over local public 
schools. 

Foreign aid is an example of how Federal 
programs go on and on. It was first enacted 


-with absolute assurance to Congress that 


it would last 4 years and cost $15 billion. 
That was the Marshall plan. It has been 
going on for 10 years at a cost of $50 billion; 
and Congress has just passed another bill to 
open up a new Middle East economic aid 
program—the extent of which no one can 
foretell. 

These are some of the reasons it is so nec- 
essary for people all over the country to 
communicate with their Representatives in 
Congress to impress upon them the urgency 
of reducing the Federal budget. 

We must cut Federal expenditures all 
down the line. They are padded all the 
way through. It is a luxury budget. There 
isn’t a single agency that can’t reduce its 
expenditures 5 to 10 percent. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Now I am going to speak about civil rights, 
and especially about civil-rights bills pend- 
ing in Congress. This is a matter of tremen- 
dous consequence to all of us. 

There are 15 or 20 of these civil-rights bills, 
and while I regret to say so, this is punitive 
legislation to punish the South. That’s all 
it is. Their purpose is to punish us because 
we will not submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington—or may I say the Su- 
preme Court—when we believe what we are 
doing is eminently constitutional, and to fol- 
low their bidding would destroy our public- 
school system, 
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One of these bills is especially offensive, 
and I shall limit my discussion to that one. 
It would establish in Washington a special 
bureau which would send its agents into the 
South and originate suits against southern- 
ers. They could go anywhere, of course. 
They could go to the North, the East, and 
the West. There have been riots and hang- 
ings outside the South. But this is an anti- 
South bureau. 

When its agents originate cases against 
southern people, they would be tried in Fed- 
eral courts without jury; subjected to con- 
tempt of court proceedings, and so forth. 

I often think of those great Virginians who 
established our form of government, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Mason, and so forth, on the 
basis that States were sovereign, and that 
the Federal Government should have no 
power except that delegated to it by the 
States, and it could be withdrawn by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I wonder what those great men would think 
of a Federal bureau established to go into 
Southern States originating suits against 
their citizens as punishment for conforming 
with State constitutions and laws. 

What have we done to deserve this treat- 
ment? We have fought for constitutional 
democracy. We fought for it in 1860. We 
fought to the last ditch with the most con- 
spicuous bravery in human history. Finally, 
in defeat by sheer numbers, we won everlast- 
ing world esteem. 

We took our defeat with fortitude as we 
went through the terrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. As I watch us handing out billions to 
defeated nations of World War II, I think of 
the kind of Marshall plan the carpetbaggers 
brought into the South to aid our recon- 
struction. 

Since the War Between the States, as be- 
fore, no section of the country has contrib- 
uted more, in any respect, to the defense of 
the United States than the South. Yet we 
are to be punished because we disagree with 
Federal decree singularly designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation. 

Let me be frank; we southerners are fight- 
ing this thing with our backs to the wall, but 
what we lack in numbers we make up in our 
determination and will to protect our Séuth- 
ern States and the welfare of our people. 
We know that our form of government can- 
not exist over the years if States are to be 
mere provinces of a Central Government. 

This is the greatest democracy in the his- 
tory of the world. It has grown to this posi- 
tion in the brief span of 160 years, and with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as a 
sacred heritage by our forefathers. 

Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 

To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in State and local public-school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including 
the 1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a 
great and learned man and a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, who held segre- 
gation was constitutional if separate equal 
facilities were proyided. I don’t want to say 
anything personal about the present Su- 
preme Court, which repealed the Taft de- 
cision, but if I must choose between a deci- 
sion rendered by the late Chief Justice Taft 
or by Chief Justice Warren, it doesn’t take 
me long to make the decision. 

This vicious recent decision did violence 
to State constitutions and laws, and even 
to Federal laws which provided segregation 
in the District of Columbia schools. It in- 
fluenced 101 members of the United States 
Congress to take the unprecedented action 
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of signing a solemn manifesto holding that 
the decision was an illegal usurpation of 
power. 

It would strike down a way of life in 
the United States which has been developed 
over a period of 160 years and, if enforced, 
it will destroy our great public-school system. 

I have had the great privilege of repre- 
senting Virginians in various capacities for 
40 years. I think I know something about 
conditidhs in Virginia. In my judgment, in- 
tegration cannot be enforced in a majority 
of Virginia communities. I do not believe 
it is favored in any of them. How can we 
operate a public-school system in Virginia 
when a majority of the communities have 
withdrawn? A little deeper in the South, no 
communities will participate in an inte- 
grated system. 

I congratulate Governor Stanley and mem- 
bers of the general assembly for their action 
in an effort to preserve the school system 
and the welfare of our citizens and their 
children. I congratulate also the Honor- 
able Lindsay Almond for the great work he 
has done in this crisis as attorney general, 
and I know he will continue the fight he 
has made in any future office he may hold. 

Let’s be sure we understand the situation. 
Virginia has been selected by the NAACP 
and the Federal Government for their first 
onslaught. There are several reasons for 
this choice. In Virginia we have some com- 
munities where integration offers no prob- 
lem. They believe if Virginia can be forced 
to surrender, it would have great effect on 
the fighting spirit in the rest of the South. 

As in the War Between the States, Vir- 
ginia will be the first battleground. It 
should be noted that these school suits 
have already been started in Virginia. They 
have chosen to wage war on Virginia be- 
cause they think our communities are di- 
vided. I think they will learn their mis- 
take. 


But there is an ordeal ahead. In my - 


judgment we have the courage and the forti- 
tude to meet the challenge. We are al- 
ready fighting, and we shall continue ‘to 
fight to preserve our public school system, 
and that is precisely the objective of the 
laws recently passed by the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We are fighting, too, to preserve States 
rights which the vicious Supreme Court 
decision would destroy. We are facing a 
situation which is not only more serious 
than anything we have known in our day, 
but more serious than anything since the 
War Between the States. Our cause is 
right, and I pray we will meet our great re- 
sponsibilities with calm but strong deter- 
mination—but we must not let one act of 
personal violence mar our record for law 
and order. 


I wish to make one more observation. We 


hear it said that a Supreme Court decision, 
illegal and vicious or not, should be obeyed 
without question. I have studied Thomas 
Jefferson’s views on this subject, and I sug- 
gest that those who hold this view should 
do the same. Meanwhile I refer them to An- 
drew Jackson who defied the Court and told 
it to go and enforce its own decision; to 
Abraham Lincoln who had some unkind 
things to say about the Court in connection 
with the Dred Scott decision; and to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who called the Court nine 
old men in their dotage, living in the “horse 
and buggy” days. 

We are not demanding that the Justices 
be thrown out and the Court packed, as Mr. 
Roosevelt did. We are simply the 
Court to consider the damage it has done, 
reverse itself, and go back to the Taft de- 
cision of 1928. 

Meanwhile we reserve the right to criti- 
cize the Supreme Court, just as we do the 
President of the United States, and Members 
of Congress.. In fact, we reserve the right 
to defy the Supreme Court, so long as we do 
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so without violence or attempt to overthroy 
the Government, That is inherent in yy, 
Constitution. 

The Taft decision was as much of a gy. 
preme Court decision as the Warren decision 
I choose to follow the Taft decision. Ti, 
Court has reversed itself before. I trys 
that, in view of the massive resistang 
throughout the South where its decision 
does most violence, this Court may see the 
error of its ways, and reverse itself again 
This would be in keeping with freedoms ,; 
our great Constitutional Democracy. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity t) 
meet with you. I have wanted to get here 
before, but something always prevented. | 
want to thank you for the partiality you 
have shown me throughout my public 
career. 


Hopkinton-Everett Project 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have in my hand a letter from 
General Fleming, of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, Office 
of the Division of Engineers, New Eng- 
land. He says: 

Corps oF ENGINEERS, 
Unrrep STaTes ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Eptrn Nourse RoceERrs, 
House of Representatives, 
Wasiington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation, I am pleased to fur- 
nish you with information concerning the 
Hopkinton-Everett project. 

The Merrimack River problem is the 
greatest unsolved flood control puzzle in 
New England. Fortunately, the construc- 
tion of the Hopkinton-Everett project is the 
key to its solution. If the 1936 and 1938 
floods were to recur today the flood damages 
would exceed $74 million in New Hampshire 
and $140 million in Massachusetts. The 
operation of Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir to- 
gether with the flood-control reservoirs al- 
ready built would prevent 85 percent of the 
damage in New Hampshire and 70 percent 
in Massachusetts. 

Although $50,000 in planning funds was 
provided this fiscal year for Hopkinton-Ever- 
ett no money could be used until concur- 
rence in the project had been given by the 
State of New Hampshire. Due to this lack 
of concurrence at the time,our budget re- 
quests were submitted it was impossible to 
request funds for this project for fiscal year 
1958. 

As you know, recent favorable action by 
the New Hampshire Legislature gave Govel- 
nor Dwinell necessary authority to commit 
the State of New Hampshire to the project. 
Immediately upon the removal of the legal 
roadblock Governor Dwinell wrote to me 
giving the formal concurrence of the State 
of New Hampshire. This cleared the way for 
initiation of planning which is now getting 
underway. 

When a project is authorized we develop 4 
tentative schedule for surveys, planning. 
and construction, which is revised from year 


sion, the total civil works program, or othe? 
program needs of the Government, or the 
availability of men or equipment generally 
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in any 1 year. It, therefore, is a figure for 
ur internal planning purposes only. That fig- 

ye for this project is $600,000 for fiscal 
year 1958 and would include planning and 
n, some funds for limited real estate acquisi- 

tion. For your further information the 
ist president has directed that our fiscal year 
ce 1958 expenditures as estimated in his budget 
on presented to the Congress, be considered as 
he the maximum that can be made within the 
in. overall fiseal policies of the administration 


ot for that year. Since no funds are included 
in the budget for the Hopkinton-Everett 

be project, no funds can be utilized for this 

"7 project and meet the administration's objec- 
ves. 

ou ? Sincerely yours, 

lic — Roperr J. FLeMmine, Jr., 


Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Division Engineer. 


Mr. Speaker, there are $50,000 in plan- 
ning funds that the engineers can al- 
ready use in 1957 but they need, accord- 
ing to General Fleming, $600,000 for 
plans and certain land purchases for the 

fiscal year 1958. “There is nothing in the 
pudget for 1958 because at the time the 
; budget was made up the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts had not been signed which would 
wr. Mg approve of the plan. The authorization 
om already exists for the flood-control map 
‘n. fae and the compact already signed by them 
ice Ma does not have to be approved by the 
g- Ma Congress, although that formality will 
be prolonged by cost hazards; the au- 
thorization to go ahead with the proj- 
ects already exists, 

I understand that a committee of the 

ke Senate today approved the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane] has a compact to be 

— approved by the Public Works Commit- 

the EE tee Of the House. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] and I in- 

the troduced companion bills, H. R. 6437 and 

in H. R. 6438, and the chairman of the Ap- 

Uc propriations Committee has promised us 

the ahearing on those bills which provide for 

938 HA an appropriation of $800,000 for Merri- 

. mack River projects. 
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ur HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


the 
ack OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Te- 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


. to 
ear 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
lave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a copy of the resolu- 
tion sent to me by Mr. Harry Southwell, 
president of Local No. 174, United Auto- 
Mobile Workers, AFL-CIO. In the fol- 
lowing, Mr. Southwell and his local force- 
lly state their opposition to the man- 
ter in which protective provisions of the 
Social Security Act are being bypassed: 
ereas the Congress of the United States 
ed legislation designed to safeguard the 
~security ey vs a during a 
ch benefits; and , a 
Whereas preliminary public hearings and 
the Mm tebate established the intent of Congress to 
lablish such protection entirely upon the 
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basis of the covered members’ inability to 
continue to be gainfully employed; and 

Whereas many cases have recently come 
to our attention in which members are be- 
ing deprived of such protection because of 
the administrative .restrictions being applied 
to a degree which nullifies the relief which 
Congress intended to provide; and 

Whereas the result of this administrative 
restriction if continued will permit estab- 
lished social-security benefits to dissolve dur- 
ing that the intent of this act be recognized; 
be it 

Resolved, That local No. 174 go on record 
condemning this interpretation by the So- 
cial Security Administration, and demand- 
ing that the intent of this act be recognize; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the convention resolution committee 
and to each of the Michigan Representatives 
and Senators. 

Harry SOUTHWELL, 
President, Local No. 114, UAW, AFL--CIO. 





Pro and Con on the 22d Amendment: 
Three Views 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks three responses 
to my cross section survey among his- 
torians and political scientists on the 
wisdom of the 22d amendment. I pre- 
sent today the opinions of two political 
scientists: Dr. Thomas H. Eliot, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Dr. Manning J. Dauer, of the University 
Florida. Both are advocates of repeal. 

I also present the views of Dr. Arthur 
S. Link, professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who looks with favor on the 22d 
amendment. 


These are thought-provoking letters, 
and I commend them to our colleagues: 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I am glad that 
you have introduced a Joint Resolution for 
the repeal of the 22d amendment. 

The argument in favor of your resolution, 
that a President loses influence in his second 
term because he cannot run for re-election, 
seems to me to be a minor one. Long be- 
fore the 22d amendment, that loss of influ- 
ence was customary. The two-term tradi- 
tion was so firmly established, from 1796 to 
1940, that, I think, most people assumed that 
a second-term President would not be nomi- 
nated for a third term. Even so, as we know, 
there was a strong third-term movement for 
President Grant, and in 1919, before the ex- 
tent of President Wilson’s illness became 
known, there may have been some expecta- 
tion that he would seek a third term. To 
some extent, therefore, the President, before 
the 22d amendment, was less likely to have 
his views ignored than he is today. 

Far more important, it seems to me, is a 
foundamental principle: namely, that the 
American people should be free to choose the 
man that they want to be President. This 
seems to me to be basic to a democratic sys- 
tem, There must be some minimum quali- 
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fications, of course, and these the Constitu- 
tion states; but while it is reasonable to dis- 
qualify a man because ‘he is an alien, or 
because he is very young, it seems to me 
unreasonable to disqualify him because he 
had had 8 years of experience in the Presi- 
dency. The burden of the office is so great 
that, normally, a President would be well- 
advised to observe the two-term tradition; 
but a crisis may arise which makes the people 
want him to continue, and if he is physically 
able to do the job, they should be allowed 
to elect him. 
Sincerely yours, 
THoMasS H. Etror. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Gainesville, March 20, 1957. 
Representative Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEaR REPRESENTATIVE UDALL: I have 
never been in favor of the 22d amendment. 
It seems to me that the people and the 
political parties should be able to decide as 
to the eligibility of a President for more than 
two terms. My own feeling is that one of the 
great merits of the Constitution of the 
United States is its flexibility in many re- 
gards. This flexibility has been impaired 
by the 22d amendment. Consequently, I 
would favor House Joint Resolution 182, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, which provides for its 
repeal. : 

It has always seemed to me that the 
amendment was adopted with inadequate 
consideration and debate in Congress. Nor 
were there adequate hearings before it was 
reported on the floor. Finally, there was 
little consideration and little discussion be- 
fore election of the members of the State 
legislatures when the amendment was rati- 
fied. 

Among the considerations against the 
amendment is the lessened effectiveness of 
the President once he may be elected for his 
second term. Especially in a period when 
international and national problems are 
acute. It seems to me that we need govern- 
mental institutions which will permit ade- 
quate representation of the United States 
in all respects. 

Sincerely yours, 

MANNING J. DAUER, 

Professor of Political Science, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

Evanston, Ill., March 20, 1957. 

Representative Srewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D..C. 

Dear MR. Upati: Thank you very much for 
your interesting letter of March 13 concern- 
ing the repeal of the 22d amendment. I 
must say that I have very mixed feelings 
about this matter. I think it was obvious at 
the time, and most scholars now agree, that 
the 22d amendment was adopted largely as a 
partisan and southern Democratic maneuver 
against the dead Franklin D. Roosevelt. If 
this is true, certainly it is poor reason for 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States. Moreover, I am inclined to think 
that the matter of presidential succession 
is something that the people themselves 
ought to be permitted to determine. Cer- 
tainly the tradition against a third term will 
usually prevail, but there are undoubtedly 
times and places when the election of a 
President to a third term might be abso- 
lutely vital to the safety of the American 
people. These are some of the reasons for 
the repeal of the 22d amendment. 

On the other hand, I think that a scholar 
must recognize the Yact that there are good 
and sound reasons for the maintenance of 
the 22d amendment. The power of the Pres- 
idency, it seems to me, has certainly in- 
creased rather than diminished and is likely 
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to increase even further during the coming 
century. Indeed, I do not think it alto- 
gether fantastic to say that perhaps a cen- 
tury hence the executive department will 
exercise mainly a supervisory and limiting 
function. If this is true then certainly it 
might be well to establish the very clear 
constitutional principle” that a President 
shall not serve more than two terms. 
On the whole I must say that I favor the 
retention of the 22d amendment. We will 
be a very poor democracy, indeed, if we ever 
reach the stage where any single man is 
indispensable beyond two terms of the Presi- 
dency. This being true I do not suppose 
that I could be of much support for your 
point of view. 
With all best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Arruor S. LINK, 
Professor of History. 





Statehood and Discrimination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the hearings on legislation to grant 
statehood to Alaska have just been con- 
cluded. Last Friday, on March 29, 
I testified before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in order to point up some of the 
important issues involved in statehood. 
As one who supports the right of Alas- 
kans to self-government and as one who 
supported statehood in 1954 by opposing 
the recommitting of such a measure by 
the House of Representatives to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
have warned, nevertheless, that from a 
practical standpoint Alaska would fare 
much better under commonwealth status 
under which Alaskans would not have 
to pay Federal income taxes. This 
would allow incentives to the pulp and 
paper industry and mining operators to 
invest in the northland and develop her 
resources. As it is, due to high costs of 
transportation and other factors indus- 
try in Alaska is not able to compete with 
other areas of the country. Statehood, 
I fear, will increase taxation and delay 
the industrialization of Alaska. 
Another important aspect of the 
statehood issue is the very obvious pro- 
gram of a certain group of Alaskans to 
eliminate nonresidents from employ- 
ment in the fishing industry by discrim- 
inatory taxation. Such a tax which 
would levy a graduated tax on salmon 
after passing in the House died in the 
Alaska Territorial Senate on March 27, 
1957 on an 8 to 8 vote. . This proposal 
would have imposed a tax on the value of 
catches of salmon exceeding $20,000. 
Local independent fishermen would 
thereby have been exempt from the tax 
while employee type of operations such 
as employing Washington, Oregon, 
and other State residents would be elim- 
inated by such a confiscatory tax. 
Statehood could increase the threat of 
such discriminatory methods of keeping 
nonresidents out of Alaska. 
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So.I have strongly urged that any 
enabling act spell out and insist that 
protection be afforded to those who are 
not able, because fishing is seasonal, to 
live in the northland all the year round. 

There is another matter to be con- 
sidered. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has just announced plans to allocate 
$786,500 for research on Alaska fish- 
eries. Of this amount $572,600 is for 
salmon research, $130,000 for king crab 
research, and $83,900 for herring studies. 
As I stated in my testimony on statehood, 
I fear Alaska will not be able as a State 
to properly conserve and exploit her own 
resources. Where would she find the 
funds to spend $786,500 for fisheries re- 
search? 

To meet this situation, I would hope 
an arrangement would be legally ef- 
fected so the fishery resources could be 
retained for at least 10 years to enable 
the new State to have the benefit of 
Federal assistance. This is important, 
too, because so many problems of the 
salmon industry are international in 
scope. 

Let us remember, as I have repeated 
before, the resources of Alaska belong 
to all American citizens. In granting 
statehood and self-government to the 
people of the Territory, who I repeat are 
entitled to full self-government, the 
American people are entitled to retain 
their rights as against residents. Emo- 
tionalism can be dangerous to the na- 
tional interest, so let us consider care- 
fully all aspects of statehood before it is 
too late. 





Alaskan Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR ' 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1867, a farsighted Republican Secre- 
tary of State concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a territory one-fifth the 
size of the United States. The price was 
$7,200,000, a fantastically low price in 
terms of the actual value of lands and re- 
sources acquired. 

During the past 90 years-Alaska has re- 
turned to the economy of the United 
States more than $1 billion worth of fish, 
minerals, furs, and other products. This 
production is but a fraction of Alaska’s 
potential. Recent years have witnessed 
a phenomenal growth in the Territory’s 
population, renewed interest in its nat- 
ural resources, and a realization of its 
strategic value. : 

Writing to Secretary of State Seward 
in April 1867, the famed Gen. M. C. 
Meigs stated: 

I trust that no effort needed to secure this 
great acquisition will be omitted. The ex- 
ecution of the treaty will crown our genera- 
tion with the praises and thanks of future 
ages. 


The passage of time has confirmed the 
views of General Meigs. Although vir- 





tually forgotten until the gold discoveries - 
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around the turn of the century, Alay, 
occupies an important place in our y,. 


tion. At long last the development ,| 


her vast timber resources has begy, 
Work is being done on her basic miner) 
resources. Agriculture is €xpanding 
Production from Alaska’s natural rp. 
sources during the last year totaled $13 
million, almost 20 times in 1 year th. 
price of Alaska’s purchase. Her Civilian 
population in the past 6 years has jp. 
creased 48.6 percent. 

Alaska is peopled by Americans from 
every walk of life from all of the Unite 
States. They have brought with then 
our characteristic energy and instity. 
tions. Alaska is thoroughly Americay 
Her cities and towns are the counterpar; 
of almost any town in the United Stata 
Her citizens demonstrate the same inter. 
est in Government and politics as Amer. 
icans throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. 

Alaskan’s today are petitioning the 
Congress to admit this vast and great 
Territory to the Union as a State. If ye 
take this step and make of Alaska the 
49th State, we shall, in the words of Gen. 
eral Meigs, “crown our generation with 
the praises and thanks of future ages.” 


. 





United States Shortcharges Los Angeles 
in Smog Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS._ Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House the conclud- 
ing article in a series by Mr. Magne 
White which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Examiner of April 2, 1957. The 
article follows: 

UNITED STATES SHORTCHANGES Los ANGE 
In Smoc FicHtT 
(By Magner White) 

For 14 months, so far as smog is con 
cerned, we've had it pretty good here, a fe 
incidents excepted, compared with the sit 
uation as it was in previous years. 

Weather conditions which previously pro 
duced smog have failed many times to 40 
so recently, and fair weather this year has 
helped too. 

Strict smog law enforcement, abandon 
ment of probably 600,000 backyard incin 
erators out of the county’s 1,500,000—all 0 
which will be outlawed as of next Octobel 
1, and industries’ heavy investments, n0 
around $50 million in smog controls, all havé 
helped hold the line. 

But, for the present at least, while wé 
await solution of the motor vehicle exhaust 
and other. problems, the county air pollu 
tion control district is rapidly running ou 
of things that can be done immediately “ 
control smog. 

, Meanwhile, we grow—more people, auto 
tnobiles, and industries; and more sm0 
which threatens to overtake us again. 

No automobile-exhaust device is in sigh 
yet, except for some very large vehicle 
Solvents, full of fumes, from industrial and 
processing operations, are under attack 
smog contributors, but adequate controls / 
many are yet to be developed. 
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public and private steam powerplant op- 


aska gators are spending $3 million to control 
Na- ME ““issions from their fuel-oll-burning plants 
t of MM i, a joint ca . Southern California 
gun, piison Co. alone is spending $1 million at 
Lerg Segundo plant. 

ing eta these remaining things are ac- 


complished, then what? 

More people, more cars, more industries 

pring in more new smog. 
MORE HELP 

“Tnat’s why we feel the Federal. Govern- 
ment should provide more help on our prob- 
jm here, because what can be done here 
snd what already has been done can help 
solve similar problems all over the Nation,” 
says Smog-Control Chief Smith Griswold. 

This is why, with the help of Griswold 
and Supervisors’ Smog Chairman Warren 
porn, our California Congressmen are ask- 
ing the Federal Government to spend some 
of its 5-year $25-million smog-research-pro- 

money here—where, so far, we’ve had 
jess than $40,000 of this money in 2 years. 
porn, Griswold, and Congressman Joseph 
Holt, who heads the California delegation’s 
gi-man smog committee in Congress, haye 
asked for a conference soon of Federal, State, 
and local air pollutions. The purpose is to 
divide the big smog-research-attack Job— 
and to see where the Government can help 
on smog control here. 

Hott’s committee has a list of things the 
Government can do here which will not only 
help locally but help fight smog throughout 
the United States. The plan calls for Fed- 
eral men to work here, at the APCD, with 
the Government paying their salaries. 

SEVEN PROJECTS 


Seven projects nearly $1 million. 

The automobile exhaust problem gets the 
biggest attention, since exhausts, account- 
ing for probably 60 percent of our smog now 
constitute the largest remaining uncon- 
trolled smog source—and the percentage 
leaps upward as more cars arrive. 

A $400,000 Federal project is proposed for 
research on a catalytic exhaust smog control 
device; $50,000 to develop methods of ap- 
praising such emissions so experts on the 
problem will be speaking the same scientific 
language, and $30,000 to find out what effect 
fuel composition has on exhaust emissions. 

The district says its own research indi- 
tates promising possibilites for further study 
of fuel compositions, despite long-held the- 
ories that no matter what the fuel is, it will 
make smog from a motor vehicle engine. 


POSSIBILITY 


The hope, of course, is for a smogless gaso- 
line, a possibility some experts view skepti- 
cally. 

Such a product, however, would save the 
2,700,000 motor-vehiele owners here from 
the awful prospect of having to install de- 
vices, costing up to $100, on their vehicles. 
The APCD and law-enforcement officers 
would be saved from the job of endless in- 
spections of the gadgets. 

The touring motorists coming here yearly, 
numbering over 1 million, would constitute 
ho smog problem, as they would if an ex- 
haust device were the only remedy. 

A #40,000 project would seek a way to 
measure eye irritation from smog. This is 
hot another medical project, Griswold says. 
The information is needed to help experts 
working on controls for exhausts and other 
sources, 




























PILOT STUDY 


to Next is a $150,000 full-scale pilot study 

| here of industrial zoning—how to place in- 

. dustrial plants so they will not add to smog. 
The APCD has more than 3 years’ atcu- 

}G@ mulation of wind-movement data to be anal- 

es yeed for this study. o 

- Another $75,000 is sought to develop con- 

tols for solvents—dilutents, paints, thin- 

fo hers, inks, detergents, and so on, used in . 
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industries and in processing. Fumes from 
these have been found to be important in 
smog, the district says. 

Research on control of smog formers from 
industrial use of fuel oils will require $60,000. 

A like sum is asked to track down what- 
ever it is in smog from vehicles that irri- 
tates eyes, damages vegetation, cuts visi- 
bility, and produces something which we 
have in more abundance than any other spot 
on earth: ozone. 

It is proposed $60,000 be spent to deter- 
mine how much ozone and oxides of sulfur 
and nitrogen a human being can take with- 
out becoming a serious, even fatal, health 
statistic. This information is important, it 
is said, to functioning of the public smog 
alert warning system. 

Our Congressmen and Griswold and his 
staff believe these projects, undertaken with 
help of Federal men here, where so much 
already is known about smog, will add im- 
portance and more nationwide effectiveness 
to Uncle Sam’s own smog program. 

a now on you will read of develop- 
ments in Washington on these matters, out- 
lined in this examiner report to you on smog. 





Stock Ownership in National Banks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, 1957, I introduced my bill, 
H. R. 6154, to protect the integrity and 
independence of national banks. In this 
connection, I received the following let- 
ter, dated March 26, 1957, from Mr. E. E. 
Placek, president, county bank division 
of the Independent Bankers Association: 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Wahoo, Nebdr., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: I was indeed glad to 
receive your letter, together with enclosure 
of tear sheet from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I am exceedingly well pleased to know 
that you have introduced a bill which goes 
further than the Burdick bill. 

I hope and trust that your efforts and 
those of Congressman Burpick, and others 
who are interested in preserving the integ- 
rity of the independent unit banks of this 
country, and especially the small banks 
which are being absorbed and gobbled up 
with such speed that it is difficult indeed to 
keep track of them. 

It is also disheartening to see how many 
banks have been issued the privilege of open~ 
ing branch banks not only in your State of 
New York, but throughout the whole coun- 
try, and if this trend continues no doubt 
an effort will be made to nationalize the 
banks. 

While sojourning behind the Iron Curtain 
in Czechoslovakia, a prominent Communist 
said to me: “The more concentration you 
have in industry and finance, so much eas- 
ier it will be for us to take you over,” and 
Mr. Mutter that is not an idle boast. 

I hope that you will keep me posted on 
the progress of your bill, and if there is any 
help and information I can give you I will 
gladly do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. E. PLAcEK, 
President, Country Bank Division. 
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State and Locally Financed Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
listen to the debate on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I wonder at the lack of in- 
formation available concerning the ex- 
tent of State and locally financed pro- 
grams already in existence in areas 
where the Federal Government intends 
to expand its activities. 

For instance, the question is not a 
single one of “Who shall inspect food and 
drugs?” It is rather a series of ques- 
tions, “‘How much are the States and lo- 
calities already doing in this field? 
What must the Federal Government 
then undertake which the people cannot 
as effectively do or be helped to do for 
themselves? What programs must be 
undertaken on the Federal level because 
they cannot as effectively be carried 
through on the State or local level?” 

We have debated long on this bill—but 
are we asking enough questions as these 
authorization and appropriation bills 
come before us? Do we actually have 
the information we need to guarantee 
that we are not unnecessarily duplicat- 
ing existing State, local, and private- 
enterprise programs? 

As I listen to this debate, I sense an 
attempt to overemotionalize the issue in 
many cases. Too often the question is 
posed in terms, such as, “Are you in fa- 
vor of education for our youth, or are 
you against it?” Calm. deliberation 
seems to indicate that the question might 
more fairly be phrased, “Granted that all 
of us want the very best possible educa- 
tion for every child in the United States, 
what echelon of Government or what 
agency outside Government is best fitted 
to finance, plan, develop, and control 
such a program, Federal, State, county, 
or local? It wculd help if the defenders 
of increased spending would talk to the 
issue once in a while, at least to mention 
the pending amendment. 

So that my colleagues may know what 
Indiana is doing to solve her own school 
problems, I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a legislative bulletin of the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce de- 
tailing distribution of 1957-59 State-col- 
lected tax funds to local schools with a 
discussion of how these funds, amount- 
ing to $197,556,433, may be used by local 
school units. This is information we 
need for every State before we vote to 
superimpose Federal aid to school con- 
struction or Federal aid to education on 
State educational systems which are 
doing a sound job today: 

DISTRIBUTION or 1957-59 STaTe-CoLLECTED Tax 
Funps To Loca SCHOOLS AND How THESE 
Funps May Be Usep sy Loca, SCHOOL 
CORPORATIONS 
Every community in the State will be 

affected by the recent legislation on school 
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finance, making State funds totaling $197,- 
556,433 available to local school units. 

This memorandum outlines some of the 
major features of the 1957-69 State appro- 
priations for schools. You may want to 















(B) For current operating e: (approximately) 







(E) “Educational contingency 
and tuition support in “‘distressed” 










Total outright grants for all school purpo 







struction Fund—available immediately 
(items (G) and (H) are for loan 
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of minimum salaries for 






te other funds and use the money for other purposes. 
published budgets.of the scheel corporatioas, 


It is important. to note that while the 
total amount constitutes by far the largest 
Indiana State school aid appropriation in 
history, the great bulk of the increase is 
based upon the larger number of teachers 
and pupils which local schools will have in 
the next 2 years as compared to the past 
2 years. In other words, since most local 
school units are. going to have greater ex- 
penses on account of tnereased enroliment 
alone, the State’s percentage share of total 
local school costs will by no means follow 
the degree of rise in total State appropria- 
tions for schools. 

It is estimated that the total of $188,- 
728,833 of outright grants to local schools 
for the 1957-58 and 1958-59 fiscal years is 
equal, on a statewide basis, to approximately 
$116 per pupil per year in average daily 
attendance. This is an increase of $13 per 
pupil over the $103 average appropriated in 
1955 for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 fiscal years. 
The actual amounts to be received per pupil 
will vary in the different local school units. 

SUMMARY GF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Actions of the general assembly with re- 
spect to school finance may be summarized 
in the following manner: 

1. An umprecedented total amount of 
money in outright grants was provided for 
State support of local schools. The amount 
was $188,728,833. The loan funds of $8,827,- 
600 bring the total amount made available 
to $197,556,433. 

2. The appropriation of outright grants 
was $32,574,433 higher than the $156,154,400 
appropriated in 1955. This is the largest in- 
crease ever made by a session of the Indiana 
General Assembly. 

3. Largely as a result of action of the 
House-Senate budget conferees, local schools 
for the first time in recent years will have 
substantial amounts of State funds for ex- 
penditure at the discretion of local schoel 
officials. 

4. The local qualifying tax rate for partici- 
pating in the program of State support for 
teachers’ salaries cannot be less than 25 
cents per $100 of adjusted assessed valuation 
during the next 2 school years. This rate 
has been permitted to vary in past years 
depending on the le~el of the minimum 
salary schedule for teachers and the amount 
of the appropriation fur tuition support. 






















































(A) For teachers’ salaries “and other lawful purposes’’... 


xpenses 
(C) For supplemental transfer tuition (up to).......... 
(PD) For transportation (at least). ..........-.-..--.....-. 
fund” for a transportation, equalization, 


Total for purposes other than school construction 
(F) “Local property tax relief fund” for school construction, repairs, debt service, 
and lease rentals (outright grants based on same percentage which each loca] 
corporation receives of regular tuition support distributions) -................ 


SPS ; 
(G) Appropriation to Veterans Memorial School Construction Fund—available in 


1957-50 biemminme....- < - ... . see eee 
(1) Transfer from World War II bonus fund to Veterans Memorial School Con- 


purpeses 
Total funds for school construction loans... 
{item (F)) 


Total made ayailable for construction... 
(I) Total State funds available for schools_............-. 
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analyze these figures and comments to de- 
termine how your own local schools will be 
affected financially. 

Here are the basic statewide figures in the 
1957-59 appropriations: 
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1 If a local school corporation’s share of this amount is in excess of the amount required to-meet the State’s share 
, after the leeal school corporation levies a 25-cent qualifying tax rate, the “‘excess’”’ 
of State funds can be used for any lawful school purpose, except transportation. . o 
2 School units which do not need fumds for gt a may transfer their portions of the construction grants 
t transfer 


of these sams must be specifically shown in the 


5. Inaugurated by the general assembly 
was a $7-million program of State grants for 


rentals, and debt service. 
of these funds may be used for other school 
purposes, as explained in the second foot- 
note to the above table.) 


6. The money in the veterans memorial. 


school construction. fund was increased from 
$5 million to $13,827,600. This was accom- 
plished by transferring $4,827,600 from the 
World War II bonus fund and by an addi- 
tional appropriation of $4 million from the 
State general fund. 

7. The State support of school transporta- 
tion systems was increased from $10,800,000 
during the 1955-57 biennium to at least 
$14,802,000 for the 1957-59 biennium. 

8. The maximum permissible property tax 
levy for school purposes (excluding school 
construction) was increased from $3.30 to 
$3.65, and the base was changed from actual 
assessed valuation to adjusted assessed valu- 
ation. 

9. The maximum permissible interest rate 
on bonds issued by private nonprofit school 
building corporations (holding companies) 
was increased from 4 percent to 5 percent. 

10. Private corporations were authorized 
to finance, construct, and lease school build- 
ings to school corporations. 

11. Securities in the common school fund 
were authorized to be exchanged for bonds of 
school-building corporations. 

12. The assembly declined to raise the 
State-fixed legal minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, thus leaving the question of 
pay increases in the hands of local school 
Officials. 





Flood Control for Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 


have again introduced legislation which 
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I hope will clear up—once and for all— 
the question of whether the Great Lakes 
were meant to be included in the Fioog 
Control Act of 1936. At present, because 
of the totally illogical manner in which 
this Flood Control Act has been con- 
strued, no Federal funds whatever are 
available for construction of desperately 
needed flood-control projects. 

Briefly, the background is this: In 
1936, the Congress adopted a national 
program for flood control. In the 
declaration of policy written into the 
historic Flood Control Act adopted in 
that year, it is stated that flood contro} 
on “rivers, navigable waters, and other 
waterways” is a proper activity of the 
Federal Government. No specific rej. 
erence is made to the Great Lakes area 


, nor to any particular river or other 


were the Great Lakes 
specifically included or excluded in the 
fiood-control laws enacted in 1939, 1949 
1941, or 1942. However, the Flood Con. 
trol Acts of 1944 and 1946 did authorize 
certain flood-control projects in the 
Great Lakes Basin, and the statutory 
authority for these projects, of course, 
was the Flood Control Act of 1936. 


Bureau of the Budget declared during 
the 80th Congress that it was not the 
intent of Congress—in the 1936 Act or 
subsequently—to include lake and tidal 
floods within the national program for 
flood control. The then Secretary of 
War rejected this position, pointing out 
that amending acts had. included the 
words, “floods aggravated by or due to 
wind or tidal effects,” and that congres- 
sional authority for one Lake Erie proj- 
ect included such language. Later, in 
1948 and in 1950, Congress again mani- 
fested its intent by authorizing flood 
protection projects on Lake Michigan, 
Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. The 
Bureau of the Budget, however, stead- 
fastly maintained that the 1936 act does 
not contain legislative authority for 
these Great Lakes projects. It has 
stated repeatedly that until Congress 
takes affirmative action to expand the 
policy enunciated in the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, it will not consider any proj- 
ects authorized by Congress for fiood 
control on the Great Lakes to be in ac- 
cord with the national program for flood 
control. 

It thus becomes clear that a cemon- 
stration of congressional intent satisfac- 
tory to the Bureau of the Budget will re- 
quire specific legislation similar to that 
which I introduced during the last ses- 
sion and again today. 

I think that it is both interesting and 
significant, Mr. Speaker, that the De- 
partment of the Army had always con- 
sidered—until the preemptory position 
taken by the Budget Bureau—that con- 
gressional authority existed for fiood- 
control projects on the Great Lakes. 
Commenting on my bill to specifically 
include the Great Lakes within the 
declaration of policy in the 1936 act, the 
Army stated that— 

may be advisable in order to 


Legislation er 
eliminate all possible doubt on this point if 
of for preven- 


tion of this type of flood damages on the 
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creat Lakes * * * is to be accomplished 
as a Federal responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, it is high time that the 
Great Lakes area be treated on a parity 
with other sections of the country. The 
taxpayers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
ohio, Michigan, Mlinois, Wisconsin, and 
minnesota. gladly contribute far more 
than their proportionate share of tax 
dollars for programs directly benefiting 
jess prosperous and developed sections 
of the country. Is it asking too much, 
mr, Speaker, that the Great Lakes area 
receive the same consideration that it 
has accorded other areas for so many 

? The bill which I have introduced 
today does not call for the appropria- 
tion of any Federal funds—it merely 
provides that home owners on Lake On- 
tario, Lake Erie, Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior shall have 
the same opportunity to receive protec- 
tion from floods as their fellow citizens 
whose property borders on rivers or other 


waterways. 








Statement of Kaiser Industries Corp. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all aware of the indus- 
trial progress being made by our Latin 
American neighbors to the south. How- 
ever, we sometimes overlook the contri- 
bution to their rapidly expanding econ- 
omy that is being made by some out- 
standing industrial ambassadors of the 
United States. One of these men is Ed- 
gar F. Kaiser, president of Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp., parent company of the 
worldwide Kaiser organization. 

Within the last 3 years, the Kaiser or- 
ganization has made a considerable con- 
tribution to the economy of both Argen- 
tina and Brazil in the automotive manu- 
facturing field. Under the direction of 
this young industrial statesman, Kaiser 
has built a new automotive manufactur- 
ing plant in Argentina and is substan- 
tially enlarging an existing plant in 


Transportation, as we all know, is one 
of the biggest problems encountered in 
improving and expanding the economy 
of many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Kaiser contribution to im- 
prove transportation in Argentina and, 
indirectly, to bolster that country’s econ- 
omy is being made through Industrias 
Kaiser Argentina, an affiliate of Willys 
Motors, Inc., which in turn is a subsid- 
iary of Kaiser Industries Corp. 

The IKA plant in Argentina is located 
rdoba, and at the present time is 
ucing a Jeep vehicle every 15 min- 
Under the watchful eye of Edgar 
, the big automotive manufactur- 
plant was built and in operation in 
months’ time. It has a 1-shift capac- 
of 40,000 vehicles annually. 

In Brazil, this young industrialist is 
to meet the pent-up demand for 
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new automotive vehicles by spending 
close to $5 million to expand the auto- 
motive manufacturing facilities of an- 
other Willys affiliate, Willys Overland do 
Brasil. 

An ardent spokesman for the Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise system, Edgar 
Kaiser has packed more industrial ex- 
perience into 47 years than most men 
in the field acquire in a lifetime. His 
integrity, resourcefulness, and broad 
understanding of basic economic prob- 
lems qualifies him as one of this country’s 
leading goodwill ambassadors to Latin 
America. 

A constant traveler in Latin America, 
where his organization’s engineering 
division, Kaiser Engineers, also is en- 
gaged in several projects, Edgar Kaiser 
has won hundreds of friends with his 
sincere, natural approach to people. He 
also has come to understand many of 
the problems of these people and their 
governments. Consequently, it is not un- 
usual for him to receive requests for his 
opinions of these countries. 

Recently the editors of the magazine, 
Latin American Report, asked his 
opinion of the current status of Argen- 
tina’s national economy and its prospects 
for 1957. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include excerpts from 
Edgar F. Kaiser’s reply to this question 
in the REcorp: 

STATEMENT OF EpGar F. KAIsER 


The achievements in relation to Argen- 
tina’s economy in the last 15 months have 
been very impressive. The creation of a free 
market for financial transactions has greatly 
facilitated international transfers on a 
realistic basis. The ability of private com- 
panies to remit dividends and royalty pay- 
ments should encourage private investment. 
Similarly the payments arrangements with 
the countries of Western Europe should do 
much to restore Argentina’s traditional pat- 
tern of multilateral commerce. The present 
Government is working diligently on in- 
creasing exports both to Europe and the 
United States. 

One of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting Argentina today is that of transpor- 
tation and the Government is taking mea- 
sures to improve this situation. The nego- 
tiation of a loan of $100 million from the 
Export-Import Bank for transportation 
should not only help greatly in the solution 
of this problem but would demonstrate con- 
fidence in Argentina just as the extension of 
a substantial private credit from British 
banks indicates faith in the Argentine econ- 
omy and in the present administration’s 
program. 

From the standpoint of our own company, 
Industrias Kaiser Argentina, S. A., I can say 
that we have received full cooperation in 
connection with our own problems and that 
we enjoy a relationship of confidence and 
mutual trust. 

I have been asked what steps Argentina 
should take to accelerate the economic prog- 
ress of the country, and I hesitate to answer 
because it is not my province to give advice 
as to what an independent government 
should do. In addition, it is easier for some- 
one on the outside to reply than it is for 
those who have the responsibility. However, 
I believe there are certain steps that could 
be taken and which would have a beneficial 
impact. 

Argentina has a dollar deficit in its inter- 
national trading position of about $200 mil- 
lion a year. This deficit can only be elimi- 
nated by further measures to increase ex- 
ports and by increasing national production 
of those products which are now imported at 
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a heavy cost in foreign exchange. Strenuous 
measures must be taken to improve the in- 
ternal transportation and power systems in 
order to stimulate the production of goods 
for export and local consumption. 

Measures are also necessary to encourage 
additional capital investment from abroad, 
particularly to increase the national produc- 
tion of essential items which the country 
must now import. Fortunately, the Govern- 
ment has shown a Keen awareness of these 
problems and is moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

In our own operations, we have encoun- 
tered two types of problems which must be 
resolved if national production of essential 
goods is to be increased. First, despite the 
recent liberalization of investment regula- 
tions, there are still considerable difficulties 
in the way of Argentine firms who need ma- 
chinery and equipment from abroad to ex- 
pand their opertaions, either by purchase or 
as a foreign investment. 

Second, under present regulations in Ar- 
gentina, it is extremely difficult for retail 
buyers of trucks and jeeps and consumer 
hard goods to obtain retail credit, even to 
purchase items which are produced in the 
country. In virtually all countries where 
such items are manufactured credit is avail- 
able on reasonable terms to those who buy 
the industry’s products, and the availability 
of this consumer credit is a major factor in 
supporting the mass production volume nec- 
essary to achieve low unit costs. 

The limited extent of such credit in Argen- 
tina tends to limit the national production 
of capital and consumer goods, and thus to 
reduce the potential contribution of new 
manufacturing industries to the economic 
development of Argentina. I hope that 
these problems can be resolved in the near 
future. 

We have generally enjoyed. excellent labor 
relations in Cordoba. Although I realize 
that there have been labor difficulties in 
other sections of the country, we have had 
no such problems at Corfloba. We have 
found that labor productivity at Cordoba is 
excellent and so far as our operation is con- 
cerned is competitive with that in the United 
States. 

So far as investment opportunities in Ar- 
gentina are concerned, I think that histori- 
cally Europe has had a greater need than 
the United States to seek foreign markets 
and that, consequently, European bankers 
and businessmen in the past have been more 
aggressive in Argentina in this regard. Con- 
sequently, European firms in the past have 
pursued more liberal credit policies on ex- 
ports and they have also moved boldly to 
develop their markets in Latin America by 
manufacturing programs in those countries 
where foreign exchange shortages have re- 
duced imports of manufactured goods. 

However, I believe that American bankers 
and businessmen today are becoming much 
more foreign development minded than in 
the past. As a result of World War II, our 
international position has changed and we 
are much more familiar with the outside 
world. Foreign trade and investment has 
also become more important to our national 
economy and increasing numbers of young 
Americans are willing to live abroad. 

Today I would say that American bankers 
and businessmen are just as alert as the 
Europeans, and I believe that the kind of 
héalthy competition that will result will be 
of great benefit tc Argentina and the rest 
of the countries of Latin America. However, 
it is a fact that European governments give 
much greater assistance to their bankers 
and businessmen than our own Government 
does in extending favorable credit terms to 
purchasing nations, and the competitive dis- 
advantage which this creates for the United 
States industry and investors requires care- 
ful study by our Government. 

So far as the year 1957 is concerned, I 
think it will be the biggest ever in Latin 
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America. Productivity is increasing through- 
out the area as well as gross income and 
living standards. 

In my opinion, the big danger is that in- 
ternal credit facilities in Latin America will 
not keep pace with the expansion of local 
manufacturing which all Latin American gov- 
ernments desire, with the result that the 
new manufacturing enterprises in these 
countries may fail to achieve the high levels 
of production necessary to obtain the econ- 
omies of mass production. 

While Latin American governments must 
be on constant guard against the danger of 
inflation, they must recognize that the in- 
creased national production they all desire 
requires increased internal credit, and that 
the resulting increase in credit is not infla- 
tionary in character because it is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in real 
production. 

Latin America cannot industrialize every 
segment of its economy at the same time 
and with the same speed, and it is always 
necessary to channel the expansion of local 
manufacturing activities into the more 
urgent economic areas. But once the high- 
priority projects have been selected and ap- 
proved, adequate internal credit must be 
provided for each manufacturing project and 
for the customers who buy its products. 

Anyone who considers the actual and po- 
tential resources of the hemisphere, and the 
rate of growth that has already been 
achieved, cannot fail to have confidence in 
the future. If Argentina can provide suffi- 
cient internal credit for its manufacturing 
and agricultural activities, and at the same 
time avoid inflation, 1957 should be a better 


year than 1956. - 





Can We Muddle Through? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Walter Lipp- 
mann, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 28, 1957: 

Can WE Muppite THROUGH? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Dulles, having returned to Washing- 
ton from Bermuda, was at pains to dispel 
any notion that there exists a British- 
American agreement on the line we shall take 
in the Middle East. As a matter of fact, 
nobody had any reason to suppose that there 
had been such an agreement. But the very 
fact that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister chose to meet at all in such a con- 
spicuous way was bound to cause specula- 
tion, and in Egypt at least to arouse the 
suspicion that the two great powers, sepa- 
rated since last November, were now going 
to act together. 

If, as we know from Mr. Dulles, there were 
no firm agreements, were there real dis- 
agreements? There were not, so it would 
seem, though there are undoubtedly wide 
differences of opinion as to what Nasser in- 
tends to do and how he should be dealt 
with. Almost certainly what happened in 
Bermuda was that the British accepted 
American leadership in the making and in 
the conduct of policy in the Middle East. 
There was no agreement as to what the 
policy would be, though no doubt various 
possibilities must have been canvassed. But 
there was an assent by the British, never 
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formalized in any agreement, that the Presi- 
dent, and more specifically that Mr. Dulles, 
should manage the Middle Eastern business. 
It was in that role that Mr. Dulles spoke with 
such personal authority at his press confer- 
ence on Tuesday. 

As the President and Mr. Dulles appeared 
to see it, the American role in the Middle 
East is to be its protector as against the So- 
viet Union from the outside, and within the 
region itself to be the impartial .mediator 
and the friend of everybody. In practice, 
they have little or no hope of reaching 
genuine settlements within the area, be it 
about the canal, about the future of Jordan, 
or about the Egyptian-Israeli conflict. Our 
real policy in the Middle East is to speak 
boldly and loudly about what is unlikely to 
happen—namely, an overt Soviet military 
aggression—and on the real issues to zig and 
to zag and somehow to muddle through 
without any more shooting. 

When Mr. Dulles spoke of feeling a “cau- 
tious optimism,” he means presumably 
that there is a fair chance that for a while, 
at least, there will be tacit arrangements to 
keep the hot issues below the boiling point. 
We might guess that Nasser will have his 
way about the canal but that, except .as to 
Israel, he will not actually molest or dis- 
criminate against other ships. We might 
guess that he will not build up serious mili- 
tary forces in the Sinai Peninsula which 
could threaten Israel, and that the raiding 
from the Gaza strip will not be organized on 
a big scale. And there would seem to be a 
fair chance that neither Nasser nor King 
Saud will in fact interfere with the passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

This is, conceivably, how a new crisis may 
be stalled off—by saving Nasser’s face and 
by adding to his prestige without provoking 
Israel enough for her to use force. 

It can be argued that this is the best that 
can be made of a bad job. It can be said 
that the revolutionary movement among the 
Afro-Asian peoples which Nasser leads can- 
not be stopped by force or bought off by 
economic concessions; it can be said that 
the local conflict in Palestine is insoluble in 
this generation. 

But it can be argued also that the best way 
to deal with the situation is not to muddle 
through, not to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, not to finagle and to finesse, with the 
object of provoking no one and of placating 
everyone. For if, as is now contemplated, 
we in fact appease Nasser both on the canal 
and on his claim to belligerent rights against 
Israel, we shall find ourselves much weaker 
when we come to the next phase of Nasser'’s 
revolution against the Western World. 





Hon. Samuel A. Carlson, Mayor Emeritus 
of Jamestown, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
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Mayor EMERtrus SaMvUEL A. CARLSON Onsmayyy 
87TH ANNIVERSARY Topay 


[From the Jamestown (N. Y.) Sun of 
October 26, 1955] 


Happy birthday greetings are in order tp. 
day for Jamestown’s first eitizen—Mayop 
Emeritus Samuel A. Carlson. 

This Wednesday, October 26, is the 87th 
birthday of the man who served 26 years a 
mayor of Jamestown and 24 years as member 
of various municipal boards. 

Still active physically beyond the average 
of men of his years, and mentally the equal 
of most men many years his junior, Mayo, 
Carlson retains a keen interest in pubjic 
affairs. 

One of the outstanding tributes paid , 
Mayor Carison was delivered by the late sy. 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, they 
Attorney General, at a testimonial banquet 
marking the 50th anni of the mayor's 
entry into public life. Justice Jackson spoke 
as follows: 

“When I was asked to make another speech 
of farewell to Mayor Carlson I told the com- 
mittee it would be very easy—all I would 
have to do would be to get out one of the old 
ones. We know just how to conduct our. 
Selves at a farewell to Sam Carlson, because 
we have so many dress rehearsals. 

“Seriously, however, I am glad to make this 
trip here tonight publicly to acknowledge the 
debt that I owe to Samuel A. Carlson. He, a 
Republican, appointed me to my first public 
office, although I was a Democrat and had re. 
sided in the city but a short time. A Re. 
publican council voted my, confirmation, 
That, in a sense, is something of a symbol 
of Sam Carlson’s administration. Among 
neighbors, his friendship did not stop at 
party lines, nor shy at party labels. It was in 
@ very real sense at the elbow of Mayor Carl. 
son that I took my initiation in public office, 
but I don’t expect to-last as long as he has, 

“The career of Mayor Carlson has been 
& peculiarly individual career. For more 
than a third of a century he has been suc- 
cessful in nearly every election. Always the 
political organizations had other candidates, 
and the newspapers often had other candi- 
dates. Every election it seemed that nobody 
wanted Sam except the voters. 

“The mayor has been very broadminded 
however. He has no prejudice against any 
political party. He would take any old nom- 
ination from any of them. Sometimes he has 
even nominated himself. But the interest- 
ing thing about it is that he was usually 
able to win any nomination, or without 
any nomination. And he has had no preju- 
dice against any race, class, or nationality. 
He would accept any man’s vote. 

“The result has been that Mayor Carlcon 
has never been a chattel of any political 
party—he has never been the property of 
@ny organization, and has never been the 
tool of any group. He has therefore kept 
his own career from being submerged in 
the temporary “ups” and “downs” of the 
many movements that have come and gone. 

“This man whom we honor tonight has 
completed a public service which spans more 
than a third of a century. The citizenship 
which gave him his last victory is an en- 
tirely different generation from that which 
gave him his first commission. I was in 
high school when I legrned of his first elec- 
tion as mayor. My son was in high school 
when he learned of Carlson’s first defeat. 

“This is an appropriate place for reminis- 
cence. The period when I saw Sam Carlson 
at closest range was the period of the World 
War, and those were days that tested the 
courage and the faith of men, And it was 
those days that I saw, in this seemingly 
ntle Sam Carlson, the stern kind of stuf 
which martyrs are made. 

“The Mayor joined with a small group of 
in opposing the entry of the United States 
to the World War. Once in the war, we 
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savored backing the Allies with our economic 
resources rather than by sending an army 
to Europe. It has taken a long time to 
yindicate that position. I think it has be- 
come apparent today that the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces fought for ideals that 
even our allies in Europe did not share; that 
our participation in a ‘war to end war’ was 
futile; amd our hope to make the world 
safe for democracy’ was disappointed. But 
to have said as much, when the passion for 
war was On, Was uncomfortable, and it 
seemed, at the time, certain to end the 
careers Of all who participated in the hope 
i -phroughout the war Samuel A. Carlson 
stood as the official head of this community, 
for free speech—not as a theory but as a fact. 
He always respected the civil rights of the 
e of this city. 

“Mayor Carlson consistently stood up 
against the wave of intolerance that fol- 
lowed the war. The result is a city where 
anyone is free to speak in support of any 
4sm’ that one likes. And for that very rea- 
son there is no community where it is 
narder to sell an ‘ism’ to the people. Mayor 
Carlson always favored free, and open, and 
frank discussion of local and national prob- 
Jems, and was one of the leading spirits in 
the old Saturday Night Club, where 20 years 
ago @ group Of us were debating and study- 
ing labor relations, and concentration of 
wealth, and the problem of old-age bene- 
fits, and problems of unemployment, and 
all the rest of the problems—that-have since 
pecome issues in our country. 

“The thing that I see in Mayor Carlson 
that has enabled him to keep his leadership 
during this long period is not integrity 
alone—most men have that. It was not a 
good mind alone—many men have that. The 
distinguishing thing about Sam Carlson has 
been a certain vision and basic understand- 


in his office and yet see through the walls of 
men’s homes and know how the problem of 
that conference was affecting their fire- 

“He could sense what was beyond the news- 
papers, and hear the word that was going 
fom mouth to mouth at the workbenches 
and in the markets of the city. He looked 
beyond the false fronts which organizations 
put on and saw people back of organizations. 
“The result of this vision was that no 

ip was ever able to surround Sam Carl- 
son. No little coterie ever could overwhelm 
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has been called a demagogue, a rab- 
a Socialist, a Communist, and a 
But the fact was that he just 


of a century have answered Sam’s faith in 
them with an abiding faith in him. 

“And he has kept that faith. Whatever 
may have been said about the wisdom of his 
financial policies, or the merits of particular 
projects, this community has never stood for 
1 moment in doubt that Sam Carlson was 
striving for a good life in this city, for an 
abundant life—if you will, for a wholesome 
and for free life where men and women 
t develop without political or economic, 
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or social suppression or opposition. 
’ “He had a vision of democracy of sub- 
stance, not merely a democracy of form. He 
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watched as have all intelligent Ameri- 
and been instructed, by that sane, and 
and well ordered life which his own 
Scandinavian people have achieved to a 
greater degree than most others. 
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and water system—all worthy in their way. 

“My tribute to Sam Carlson is that his 

public life has been good for the soul of this 
city. For 30 years he has shown us how to 
take victory without arrogance, and how to 
take defeat without hatefulmess. He has 
taught us how to follow ways of peace— 
peace for the nations of the world, and peace 
for the groups within the city. He has 
taught us how to go through the petty irrita- 
tions that are inseparable from political life, 
without becoming a petty man. He has con- 
sistently encouraged and aided young men 
and young women, inspired them to the bet- 
ter things, without regard to political party, 
or to racial inheritance, or to the riches they 
might possess. 
*.“T have never known him to fawn unon any 
man because he never imagined himself 
above the ways, or problems of humble peo- 
ple. He has led a simple life devoted to 
trying to make simple lives and humble lives 
better ones. 

“It is these things—these spiritual quali- 
ties that will live in the citizenship of this 
city after the material things pass away. 

“Mayor Carlson, after a third of a century 
of public office, you retire a poor man, meas- 
ured by the goods of the world. But you 
have laid up riches in the hearts of men. 
And from those hearts tonight, from the 
proud and humble, from the rich and poor, 
from the young and old, there comes the 
wish that you may long outlive the Psalmist’s 
allotment of three score years and ten, and 
that you may be happy amidst the fruits of 
your good work, and the affections of your 
fellow citizens.” 


A 60-YEAR PusBtic CAREER 


The following is a brief sketch of the public 
career of Samuel A. Carlson. Mr. Carlson was 
born in Jamestown, N. Y., October 26, 1863; 
he was educated in our public schools. In 
1890 he assumed management of a furniture 
plant which he continued until 1895, when 
he became manager of a Swedish newspaper, 
the Vart. Land (Our Country), which was 
subsequently published in both the English 
and Swedish languages, until the Scandi- 
navian immigration diminished after the 
First World War. Mr. Carlson has a son, 
Wendell L. Carlson, a research engineer at 
Princeton, N. J. In 1893, Mr. Carlson was 
elected as councilman on a platform calling 
for the expansion of municipal electric serv- 
ice production and for a municipal water 
plant, paving, and sanitary sewer construc- 
tion. In 1895 he was reelected, receiving the 
endorsement of three political parties, Re- 
publican, Democratic, and People’s. And in 
the same year 1895, Mr. Carlson was appoint- 
ed by Mayor Green and subsequently reap- 
pointed by Mayors Cooper and Johnson, as 
a member of the then board of public works. 
In 1908, Mr. Carlson was first elected as mayor. 

Here is what the Jamestown Journal said 
February 21, 1894, concerning Mr. Carlson 
when most of our public improvements were 
in the controversial stage: 

“The man who worked in and out of season, 
to whom a large share of the credit is due, is 
Samuel A. Carlson. His sledge-hammer argu- 
ments fell in all places at the right time 
and no one seemed to be able to stand against 
them. He was armed witb an array of facts 
and figures and so well grounded in his posi- 
tion that it was impossible to shake him.” 

In reference to Mr. Carison’s connection 
with the early development of the electric 
plant, the following editorial appeared in the 
Morning News of April 16, 1895: 

“The people remember that it was through 
the efforts of Mr. Carlson as chairman of the 
lighting committee, that the work of extend- 
ing the municipal lighting plant, was brought 
about against powerful opposition.” 

As a further explanation in reference to 
the above comments, it should be stated that 
the municipal utility movement had its be- 
ginning immediately after the village of 
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Jamestown had been incorporated as a city. 

The first steps were taken at a meeting of 
the Ethical Society, which held public meet- 
ings Sunday afternoons, at which a motion 
was introduced by Mr. Carlson and carried, 
to petition the city council to authorize the 
construction of a plant to light the business 
streets of the city. This resolution, however, 
was pigeonholed by the council at that time. 

Mr. M. George Martyn, a manufacturer and 
a frequent contributor to the press on local 
topics, gave vigorous support to this pro- 
posal. The board of aldermen, however, 
finally built the street lighting plant at a 
cost of $30,000. After this project had been 
successfully tried out Mr. Carlson, as stated 
above, was prevailed upon to become a can- 
didate for alderman on a platform calling 
for the expansion of the lighting plant at 
a cost of $32,000, for the purpose of selling 
electricity to the citizens, which was not 
authorized under the street lighting system, 
and also erecting a new municipal water 
plant and other improvements such as paving 
and sewers. Jamestown was the first city 
in the United States of America to supply 
electric service to the people. 

The conservative citizens were up in arms 
against Mr. Carlson. They said he was a 
“youthful inexperienced dreamer.”. They 
called him a radical with visionary notions 
about the functions of government. They 
wrote letters to the newspapers denouncing 
his theories and asserted that he would lead 
the city government into financial bank- 
ruptcy by launching an intricate and com- 
plicated mechanism of electrical production 
as part of the city municipal administration. 

According to the city statistical reports of 
1955 during the past 42 years the total elec- 
tric current sold to consumers by the local 
electric powerplant brought in about $38 
million. Local consumers have paid about 
one-half the rate paid by consumers in cities 
supplied by privately owned plants, and this 
can be considered a saving to local consum- 
ers of $38 million during these 42 years— 
nearly a million dollars a year average. In 
addition, the city power plant has been ex- 
panded and paid for out of revenues and 
without taxing the citizens of Jamestown, 
its value at the present time representing 
many millions of dollars. Also, the board 
of public utilities has voluntarily contributed 
tax moneys to the city in excess of the 
amount which a private electric power com- 
pany would have contributed, although the 
courts of this State have held that any 
municipal plant supplying utility service 
at low rates thereby makes the equivalent of 
tax contributions, and in some years the 
board has paid dividends to consumers rang- 
ing from 10 to 20 percent. Allowance for 
depreciation is made each year, 


Many people talk about “creeping social- 
ism” overlook the fact that any public utility 
system must be a monopoly whether publicly 
or privately owned. In Jamestown the aver- 
age home owner gets electric service for all 
household purposes for less than 15 cents a 
day, even after the 18-percent increase fixed 
by the public service commission a few years 
ago. We have free enterprise in all privately 
conducted business undertakings, but there 
can be no free enterprise in the field of pub- 
lic utilities. 

At Mr. Carlison’s first election as mayor he 
had “three prominent opponents, ex-Mayor 
O. F. Price, Prof. H. E. V. Porter, then presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, and ex-Alder- 
man John C. Swanson, a contractor. In or- 
der to give the voters of three minority 
groups official representation in the city ad- 
ministration, he appointed ex-Mayor Price 
to the office of city treasurer, Prof. Porter 
of the office of chairman of civil service com- 
mission, and ex-Alderman Swanson to the 
office of inspector of paving and sewer con- 
struction. The politicians told him that he 
would never get anywhere by that kind of a 
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policy, but he continued to give minority 
representation on all appointive boards. 

Mr. Carlson has always favored control by 
the majority and fair representation to mi- 
norities in all legislative bodies. All voters 
pay their share of taxes either directly or in- 
directly and minority groups are often more 
progressive in opinions than the majority. 

The leaders of the recent two presidential 
conventions praised independent voters. 
Why should they not be officially represented 
in our Government branches? 

Mr. Carison continued to be elected mayor 
for eleven 2-year terms and one 4-year 
term, the 4-year term being in compliance 
with a constitutional provision which was 
required when the amended constitution 
went into effect providing that all mayors 
should be elected in the odd-numbered 
years, and which was intended to eliminate 
State and national politics from city elec- 
tions which had previously been held in the 
even-numbered years. This makes his may- 
oralty service 26 years. Later he was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Leon F. Roberts as a mem- 
ber of the board of public utilities and re- 
appointed to two additional terms by Mayor 
Stroth. In this connection it may be of in- 
terest to mention the fact that he also car- 
ried his city four times as candidate for 
Congress. 

Mr. Carlson was a candidate for mayor in 
14 elections. He was elected in 12 elections 
and defeated in 2 elections. His first defeat 
was in 1927 when he was opposed by Alder- 
man Lars A. Larson but he was reelected at 
the end of Mr. Larson's two-year term. 

Mr. Carlson’s second defeat was in 1933 
when he was opposed by Leon A. Roberts, a 
reporter for the Jamestown Evening Journal, 
His supporters criticized Mr. Carlson because 
his appointees on the public utility board 
had accumulated about $1 million from the 
profits of the electric plant to provide for 
expansion of the plant. Mr. Roberts and 
his supporters held that the surplus money 
should be used to reduce taxes, while Mr. 
Carlson held that the board was already con- 
tributing large sums of money to the city 
and the board needed the surplus funds to 
expand the electric plant in order to give 
more people lower electric rates. However 
at the next election Mayor Roberts was de- 
feated and Mr. Carlson was reelected. 

One of the most important official actions 
ever taken by the board of public utilities 
was the purchase of the Niagra electric dis- 
tribution system in 1931. For a number of 
years there was litigation, confusion and a 
kind of rivalry that was costly and with no 
gain or benefit to either the city of the pri- 
vate company. Power lines were often 
tapped by alleged mistake. Both of the elec- 
tric authorities accused each other of taking 
power unlawfully from the other’s lines. 
But it was not until Mr. Carlson had re- 
turned to office to continue his policies of 
complete municipal control after his first 
defeat in 1927 that the private company 
seemed inclined to negotiate regarding the 
sale of their distribution system in the com- 
munity. The company held out for a mil- 
lion dollar price for the transfer of its sys- 
tem in the Jamestown district. The com- 
pany finally consented to sell the entire sys- 
tem within the Jamestown territory for the 
sum of $750,000 as proposed by Karl Peter- 
son. The expansion of the plant from 1908 
to 1933 was engineered by the Klauder En- 
gineering Co. and Melvin O. Swanson. 
Robert H. Jackson, attorney for the com- 
pany, advised the acceptance of the board's 
offer, (he was not then Supreme Court Jus- 
tice). Attorney J. Russell Rogerson was 
then counsel for the board of public utilities. 

It should be stated that it was Frank O. 

Anderson, an industrialist, who played a lead- 
ing part in first making the municipal elec- 
tric plant a formidable competitor of the 
private electric system. In 1933 under Leon 
Roberts’ mayoralty administration, Clayton 
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©. Johnson was appointed superintendent 
of public utilities, Melvin Swan- 
son, and at the close of 1956 Merle W. Smed- 
berg was appointed to succeed Mr. Johnson 
who had retired. The first superintendent 
of the plant was the late Charles Sundquist; 
it was Ernest Cawcroft who drew the charter 
that gave the board the necessary expansion 
powers. 

The Jamestown Welfare Department, un- 
der the direction of Carroll M. Hall, has come 
to be recognized as the most efficiently con- 
ducted in the State of New York. f 

It should be stated in this connection that 
when the electric plant was in complete 
control of the board of aldermen elected by 
partisan methods in the early days of the 
electric-plant operations there were only 
about 200 consumers and less than $50,000 
annual revenues, while during the of 
nonpartisan administration the plant’s list 
of consumers has reached 18,000, with an 
annual revenue of nearly $244 million up 
to the time of this writing. Artesian well 
water is supplied by the city at a rate of less 
than 2 cents for each barrel and 
at this writing the city is practically free 
from any tax-payable bonded debt. 

MR. CARLSON’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


Mr. Carlson’s religious viewpoints are based 
on the following passages from Holy Writ: 
Micah the prophet, said, “What does God 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy God?” The 
Great Master preached a doctrine of love, 
not hatred. He said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” He said love your enemies, not 
hate them. He never blessed the warmakers 
yet we continue to conscript our sons for 
foreign battlefields, 

NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ~ 


Post-Journal editorial, May 1, 1943: “Down 
through this long span of years, Sam Carlson 
has made a contribution to the life of James- 
town which entitles him to the deep respect 
of all our people, regardless of differences 
in community politics and policies. No one 
can question the fact that at all times he has 
sought with intense sincerity and downright 
honesty of purpose to serve his native town 
to the utmost of his ability, and that he has 
succeeded in accomplishing a great deal of 
lasting value is true beyond the shadow of 
doubt. In certain phases of city government 
he has pioneered movements which have 

recognized as of vital 
significance in local history. Especially is 
everlasting credit due him for his part in 
the establishment and the development of 
the electric light and water systems, which 
will always remain a monument to his civic 
leadership.” 

The Buffalo News said: “Samuel.A. Carlson 
becomes a symbol of good government, the 
most reelected mayor in America.” 

Charles A. Beard wrote Mayor Carlson: 
“Your autobiography is a living document 
for the history of popular government.” 


On January 1, 1938 when Mayor Carlson re~ - 


tired from the mayoralty, the city council 
conferred upon him the unique title of 
mayor emeritus in recognition of his long 
service to the city of Jamestown. ¢ 
Referring to the purchase of the local 
Niagara power system by the city, the New 
York Times in commenting August 16, 1931, 
said, “The name of Samuel A. Carlson be- 
comes closely identified from the beginning 
with the developments of municipal electric- 
ity in Jamestown, and he is the man who 
gives the personal human interest to most 
of the governmental history of that city for 
a longer period than is covered by the average 
memory of the present generation.” 
Mr. Edward J. Meeman, noted editor of the 


I am very happy to 


have Carlson’s Own Story.’ 
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“It is a great story—one of America’s beg 
stories, one of the world’s best stories, 


“All good to you.” 

Those who wish further information Te. 
garding Mr. Carlson’s public record can ge. 
cure this at the James Prendergast Free |). 
brary where his numerous scrapbooks hay. 
been filed. 





If We Cut Arms Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, faced as 
we are with the largest budget in history, 
the following article by Sylvia F. Porter, 
which appeared in the New York Post of 
April 1, 1957, will be of interest to our 
colleagues: 

Ir We Cur Arms Buncer 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Now that budget cutting is becoming al. 
most as popular a pastime in Washington as 
throat cutting, let’s really dream a moment, 

Let’s imagine that we found it possible 
and feasible to slash defense spending 
across the board by a full 50 percent—to 
reduce the arms budget from today’s $44 
billion a year level to $22 billion. 

What could this mean to us, as individuals 
and a nation? 

Either it could mean a shuddering depres- 
sion, bringing financial disaster to millions 
and fanning out all over the free world; 

Or after a carefully managed transition 
from a cold war to a peactime economy, it 
could mean the beginning of a golden era in 
which living standards would rise to the 
highest levels ever. 

Whether it would mean the first or second 
would depend on how skillfully we prepared 
in advance for the arms cut, what positive 
actions the Government took at once to ease 
the transition, how much the depression 
fear itself was kept under control. 

Actually, I’m not dreaming nearly as much 
as you might think. 

A Senate subcommittee this month has 
been holding hearings on precisely this— 
the possible impact of an across-the-board 
cut in arms spending—and some of the Na- 
tion’s top authorities, including Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin, have testified in ut- 


. Most seriousness on the necessity for major 


Government action to avert a slump follow- 
ing an arms slash. 

In highly informed quarters in Washing- 

ton and abroad, the belief is growing that 
the Middle East and East Europe crises may 
speed progress on disarmament just because 
they have pointed up so sharply the reluc- 
tance of powerful nations to risk general 
war. 
. Assume it then. Assume a defense spend- 
ing cut totaling 50 percent starting against 
today’s not too exuberant business back- 
ground. Assume that the cuts are spread 
over the next 4 years. 

What if we aren’t prepared to cushion the 
impact? 

Some of our key industries deeply involved 
in military work would be brutally hit. Job- 
lessness would skyrocket. In the words of 
the Reserve Board, “Uncertainty throughout 
our economy could lead to cumulative reper- 
cussions beyond the industries directly af- 
fected by the military cutbacks.” What's 
more, while the economy came through the 
1947 and 1954 arms spending cuts pretty well, 
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forces were helping then that aren’t helping 


nero quote another authority, Columbia Unt- 
yersity’s Dr. Emile Benoit, writing in this 
month’s Business Review, “Any 
defense cuts from here on out will have im- 
mediate deflationary effects, unless offset im- 
mediately by rising expenditure of some 
-¢ 7 

ig ts then, arms cuts could bring on 
a sharp slump—unless we plan now to fill 
the gap immediately and completely. 

What should we be planning then? Here 
are some key proposals from highest sources: 

(1) Immediate moves to channel every 
dollar saved on arms spending into the hands 
of other spenders—and that means moves 

ce. 

“fa cuts for individuals and corporations 
would be in order to provide a basis for ris- 
ing spending by private sources on goods and 
eas there should be no payments 
on the public debt during the period of eco- 
nomic reeovery from the shock of the budget 


plants. 

(4) Broad plans to develop and promote 
for civilian use inventions and products dis~ 
covered through military research. 

The fundamental point is we can’t rely 
on the economy to make up for the arms 
cuts spontaneously. We can get through 
the transition and into the new era but the 
Reserve Board’s words must be heeded: 

“It is of the utmost importance that the 
Government be prepared to act quickly to 
meet any developments and that this deter- 
mination be generally understood. It will be 
perilous if we ignore this warning. 


The Importance of Action by the 85th 
Congress To Assist Small and Inde- 
pendent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 
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ditions should be improved through the 
efforts of the 85th Congress. 

In the bill that I have introduced re- 
vision of existing laws would be made to 
provide for the growth, expansion, and 
modernization of independent business 
enterprises engaged in trade or com- 
merce. ‘This would be achieved by meth- 
ods of tax computation that would bring 
them nearer to a par with larger corpo- 
rations when endeavoring to utilize 
capital assets to finance operational and 
expansion borrowings. Participation of 
family-sized farms and agricultural in- 
terests is also provided in the proposals 
of my bill. 

The most logical and practical method 
of immediate relief for the widest seg- 
ment of small business is through tax 
relief. In only this way can we strike 
at the heart of the problem of the many 
small-business men of the Nation. They 
must have direct tax relief that will 
overcome the fluctuations of income and 
resultant onerous burdens imposed by 
present Federal taxes. 

The table of exemptions proposed in 
my bill allows for certain expenditures 
to be treated as not. chargeable to the 
capital account within certain limits. 
Allowable expenditures would include 
construction, erection, installation, im- 
provement, or aquisition of any facility, 
land, building, machinery, or equipment 
used in the business. 

The following table explains limita- 
tions of these déductions: 

If taxable incomeis: The limit is: 
Not over $10,000_... 50 percent of taxable 
income. 
Over $10,000 but not $5,000, plus 40 per- 
over $25,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 


$10,000. 
Over $25,000 but not $11,000, plus 30 per- 
over $50,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 
Over $50,000 but not $18,500, plus 20 per- 
over $100,000. cent of excess over 


$50,000. 
Over $100,000 but not $28,500, plus 10 per- 


over $150,000. cent of excess over 


$100,000. 


The expenditures so treated shall be 
allowed as a deduction. 

Other sections of the bill would allow 
for further election on the part of the 
taxpayer in filing returns and provide 
incentive for the investment of private 
capital in small business. 

It is most demanding on this 85th 
Congress that concrete action to relieve 
the distress of the small-business man 
be taken. I urge such action both in 
the committee and on the floor of the 
House. " 


An Overstuffed Mattress Proves Budget 
Cuts Not Futile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked that two editorials appearing re- 
cently in newspapers of the First Dis- 
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trict of Florida be included in the Rec- 
ORD because of the good thinking and 
constructive approach they have taken 
to the problem we face in reducing the 
national budget and also because of 
the appropriate suggestion made by the 
combination of their titles. The Tampa 
Morning Tribune has headlined its edi- 
torial “An Overstuffed Mattress” and the 
St. Petersburg Independent title is “Bud- 
get Cuts Not Futile.” Their combina- 
tion as “An Overstuffed Mattress Proves 
Budget Cuts Not Futile” carries out 
what I believe to be the attitude of the 
American public. I ask inclusion of 
these two editorials that such a point 
may be brought to the attention of the 
Members of the House and to indicate 
the general opinion of the majority of 
people in the first district whom it is 
my honor to represent. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
Friday, March 29, 1957] 
AN OVERSTUFFED MATTRESS 


We can’t blame President Eisenhower for 
losing his press conference poise when a 
reporter asked whether, to help cut the na- 
tional budget, he’d be willing te “do without 
that pair of helicopters that have been pro- 
posed for getting you to the golf course a 
little faster than you can do it in a car.” 

The question carried an unfair implication, 
since Mr. Eisenhower's political critics have 
made so much of his golf playing. And the 
fact is that the announced purpose of the 
helicopters is to enable the President to save 
time in getting from the White House to 
the airport. From the airport he may head 
for Augusta and golf, or he may fly some< 
where else on important official business. 

Few Americans, we think, would object 
to the expenditure of $120,000, plus upkeep, 
for helicopters which would save the Presi- 
dent both time and nerve strain. 

But the fact that the question was asked 
at all indicates the new national emphasis 
on economy in government. 

Public outcries against excessive Federal 
spending began to be heard after President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress the 1958 
fiscal budget calling for an expenditure of 
$71.8 billion, or about $3 billion more than 
for the current year. 

Senators and Representatives reported a 
surprising volume of cut-that-budget let- 
ters from the home folks. Almost overnight, 
the wallflower economy became the Perle 
Mesta, of Washington. Everybody wanted to 
go to her party. The House fell under her 
spell and began flailing away at departmental 
appropriations, knocking off $5 million here, 
$80 million there, $115 million somewhere 
else—enough, all told, to mount up toward 
a billion. 

For the first time in years, we suspect, 
newsmen actually sat down with the 1,249- 
page budget and began peering at details 
of its proposed expenditures. Virginia’s Sen- 
ator Byrrp,- whose yearly call for a reduced 
budget made about as much impression as 
Groundhog Day, found himself speaking 
now to an attentive Nation. 

The average citizen finds it almost im- 
possible to come to grips with a $71.8-billion 
budget. It’s like trying to carry a feather 
mattress: the thing is too big and formless 
to get a firm handhold on. 

But when that tremendous total is broken 
down into its component parts, a man be- 
gins to understand why Government spend- 
ing is so high. And to get mad about it. 

He learns, for example, that 3 out of every 
4 existing Federal agencies propose to spend 
more money next year—that their demands, 
altogether, are up 36 percent over 1954 

He reads (in an analysis by the Knight 
newspapers) that his tax money is going for 
such items as $300,000 to buy ammunition 
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and trophies for civilian rifle clubs; $105,000 
for a Department of Commerce agency to 
decide what official information ought to be 
withheld from the public; $2,683,000 to bring 
in and supervise Mexican farmworkers for 
the benefit of commercial farmers; $42 mil- 
lion to cover losses on strategic minerals the 
Government buys high and sells low; $1 mil- 
lion (double the present figure) to pay travel 
costs for Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrators; $41,850,000 for air condition- 
ing Federal buildings. 

It is an axiom in Government that old 
bureaus never die—they grow on and on. 
Senator Byrrp pointed out to the Senate a 
classic example of this the other day. The 
current budget carried an item: of $150,000 
for something called the President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond High School, which 
Was supposed togturn in a report and (pre- 
sumably) bow out this year. But, lo and be- 
hold, the new budget proposes an additional 
$300,000 for the Committee to complete its 
report, another $650,000 for grants and sub- 
sidies, and a further appropriation of $21, 
million “to implement recommendations of 
the Committee.” All this from a $150,000 
survey, still uncompleted. 

These are some of the feathers that go 
into the budget mattress. It makes a cozy 
bed for an army of bureaucrats and assorted 
special interests, but it is gradually breaking 
the taxpayers’ back. 

We don’t begrudge President Eisenhower 
his helicopters. But we think the Nation 
has a right to expect him to show greater 
concern than he has to date about the many 
Federal expenditures in the new budget 
which have far less justification, 


Bunpcet Cuts Not Furie 


President Eisenhower’s rather testy attack 
on congressional efforts to cut his record 
$71.8 billion peacetime budget would be more 
understandable if both he and Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey had not invited .Congress 
to take such action. 

In his press conference this week, the 
President said it is futile to talk about major 
cuts in the budget if the United States is to 
maintain its position in the world and pro- 
vide its citizens with programs agreed to be 
necessary. 

In the past both the President and Secre- 
tary Humphrey have agreed that the present 
level of Government spending is too high; 
that it should be reduced. Further, the 
President has said that if Congress can find 
places where the budget can be cut without 
harming essential services it should proceed 
to do so. Indeed, even this week he agreed 
that it would be possible to “save money here 
and there, and I am all for it to the last dol- 
jar bill.” 

What he seemed to fear, however, is that 
Congress might cut his budget by billions 
instead of millions. He insisted that such 
items as defense, atomic energy, foreign aid 
couldn't be slashed without disastrous re- 
sults, and that substantial cuts in domestic 
programs would cripple such activities as 
veterans benefits, farm aid, and school con- 
struction. 

Indeed, he said, no major reductions could 
be achieved unless Congressmen who are 
talking economy want to eliminate the 
great number of public works projects they 
have authorized for political purposes. 

However, it might occur to many Ameri- 
cans that public works programs—political 
or nonpolitical—are as essential to the wel- 
fare of this country as those achieved in 
foreign countries with the help of American 
aid. 

We are not convinced that the sacrifice of 
all public works programs is the only means 
of reducing the present staggering budget. 

We are not convinced that there is not a 
lot of nonessential spending in every de- 
partment and agency of the Federal Gov- 
erment—including such sacred cows as de- 
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fense, foreign aid, atomic energy, as well as 
our vast domestic program. 

We don’t believe that the answer l’es in 
making crippling reductions in any single 
Government service, but in the elimination 
of nonessential spending in every depart- 
ment from the top to the bottom. If Con- 
gress in its drive toward economy can 
achieve that end, major reduction in the 
budget will be achieved without disaster to 
anyone. 


The Inter-American Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
prominent Latin American newspaper, 
Diario Las Americas, published in the 
State of Florida, appeared a report I 
have prepared on the Inter-American 
Highway. This important link between 
the Nations of Central America and the 
United States is of vital interest to this 
Congress and the Nation. For this 
reason I ask inclusion of the article at 
this time and urge greater understand- 
ing between our nations through such 
great cooperative projects as this high- 
way that is now nearing completion. 
[From the Miami Springs, Fla., Diario Las 

Americas of March 10, 1957] 
Tue INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
(By Congressman W1i.taM C. CRAMER) 

More than any shouted platitude quiet 
strokes of a few pens on final construction 
contracts will demonstrate to the world the 
ability of neighboring nations to achieve a 
common goal—peacefully and with complete 
respect of each other. 

What is, perhaps, the world’s greatest proj- 
ect to be conceived and jointly programed 
by several nations, the Inter-American High- 
way, will by next April reach final stages. 
By the pen, final contracts for the few re- 
maining miles of work will be signed. This 
3,200-mile link from the southern border of 
the United States through Central America 
to the Panama Canal soon will be as great a 
bond of friendship and commerce as the 
world has ever seen. 

As a member of the Public Works Gom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, it 
has been my privilege to play a part in this 
work that was originally conceived in 1924. 
I have inspected the entire route of the high- 
way and was impressed with the great en- 
gineering skill that has been demonstrated 
in overcoming what would seem to be impos- 
sible terrain. I have talked to the people 
responsible for the program in each of the 
nations of Central America and know the 
sincere desire to provide a pathway of com- 
merce and friendship. Above all, I have been 
impressed that the program has been one of 
complete cooperation and united effort in 
providing the manpower, brains, and funds to 
do the job at hand. The people of Central 
America showed unusual skill and determi- 
nation in this effort. 

The highway today has reached the final 
stages. ° 

Mexico has completed all portions of the 
road and is busy paving an additional 548 
miles. 

Guatemala will open to controlled traffic 
by July of this year the 25 mile strip, pre- 
viously impassable, to add another link in 
the chain. 
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Honduras continues to improve its portio, 
of the highway. 

Of the 140 miles of incomplete roaq j, 
Costa Rica, 100 miles of construction is noy 
underway, and the remaining 40 wil! be con. 
tracted for in 30 days. 

On March 15, Panama will open bids oy 
the final 15-mile strip that will complete cop. 
struction programing. 

These are the up-to-date facts of the Inter. 
American Highway—a project exclusive ot 
Mexico’s contribution, nearly one-half of the 
route, costing approximately $191 million. 

There is much more to the highway than 
just the dollars and cents of construction ang 
a hard-working team of engincers and 
workers. This primary means of travel wij 
make each of our countries a little stronger 
will strengthen the bonds that have held y 
together over the years as friendly nations, 
It is the means by which each nation cay 
and will encourage the neighborly contacts 
and mutual understanding that brings true 
friendship. 

Those of us who have made exhaustive 
study of the highway know it will establisy 
@ greater and stronger economy in the na. 
tions that it traverses. Mutual accessibility 
of marked areas beyond the borders of each 
nation will expand trade relations and en. 
large opportunities for free trade in new 
areas. Strong cultural and spiritual ties wil!‘ 
extend from one end of the road to the other, 
The North American tourist now spends an- 
nually a billion dollars in the Caribbean 
area, and with the completion of the high. 
way I confidently predict this expenditure 
will be far surpassed and this gateway to the 
Latin Americas will be a most popular desti- 
nation of hundreds of thousands of my fel. 
low citizens. 

The Congress of the United States, repre. 
senting the people of this Nation, is proud 
of the part it is taking in completion of this 
great project. We are even more proud of 
the fact that this international effort has 
been a friendly cooperative program of ac- 
complishment between peaceful nations and 
that today we are near our goal. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of s 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomps- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documients not exceeding 50 pages (U. 6 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNncGRrEssionaL Recorp, the perso 
ordering the same pa the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 




























































The Overall Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful statement on the overall 
housing program which was made before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
on Wednesday, March 27, by Jerry 
Bialac, president of Rental Development 
Corporation of America: Mr. Bialac is a 
highly capable young man who has had 
an active and successful participation in 
housing projects and programs of vari- 
ous kinds. I feel that his views would 
pe of interest to all Members of Congress 
and to the public. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JERRY BIALAC, PRESIDENT, 
RENTAL DEVELOPMENT . CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, MarcH 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, again I am indebted to this com- 
mittee for the opportunity of expressing my 
ideas and recommendations on this impor- 
tant legislation. Today marks my third ap- 
nce before you as a private citizen, and 
I know that although I represent no group 
or pressure lobby, my testimony will be as 
carefully considered as any that has been 
presented before you, for on each of my past 
appearances you have seen fit to incorporate 
a number of my recommendations into leg- 
islation. 
To review my background briefly, my fa- 
ther, Samuel G. Bialac, and I are engaged in 
the planning, development, building, and op- 
eration of low-medium cost apartments. 
My father has been in the building business 
for some 17 years and I joined him after 
leaving the Air Corps in 1945. During this 
time we have built thousands of FHA homes 
and apartments in the southwest United 
States. At the present time we have com- 
pleted and are operating a 608 project in 
' Los Angelés of 795 1- and 2-bedroom apart- 
ments; a 207 project in Phoenix, Ariz., con- 
sisting of 523 1- and 2-bedroom apartments, 
swimming pool and shopping center; 
and we are starting a 207 project in San 
Diego, Calif., of 735 badly needed apartments 
with shopping facilities. 
' .San Diego is the most critical housing 
shortage area in the United States today. 
Our project will be approximately 3 minutes 
new Atlas missile plant which is 
under construction, and which I un- 
derstand employ some 17,000 persons. 
The FHA in San Diego, under the able Mrs. 
ens has cooperated with us 100 
—— this needed housing started. 
in the planning stage section 
207 Goatonte F et the Los Angeles and Denver, 
Colorado areas. 
We have recently attempted to secure con- 
tracts for various Capehart military-housing 
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Appendix 


construction and with Senator CaprHarr’s 
help I have had conferences with the heads 
of military housing in the Pentagon for the 
purpose of discussing certain inadequacies of 
the law. It is with this experience that I 
offer the following comments and sugges- 
tions. 

Section 207 of the National Housing Act 
provides the only low-rental housing pro- 
gram to the general public. Its provisions 
for rental control are in line with the pres- 
ent effort to stave off inflation, and is the 
only way permanent and pleasant surround- 
ings may be rented at a reasonable rate in 
such rental-starved areas as, for example, 
San Diego. The inability to acquire such 
rentals will keep many engineers, scientists, 
and workers from jobs in plants like the 
CONVAIR Atlas missile plant—and serious- 
ly hamper the Nation’s defense as well as the 
economy of our country. In the past, the 
rate of production of rental units under 
this act has ridden on the roller-coaster 
cycle of the whimsical mortgage market and 
the incentives—or lack of them—in the 
various housing bills; Therefore: 

1. To even out the mortgage market and 
level production rate of apartments so there 
will not be too many or too few apartments 
available, but the right amount to keep a 
small, even vacancy factor which will make 
competition and keep the services and 
maintenance top quality, as well as force 
conventional apartments to a more realistic 
rental ceiling, it is recommended— 

(a) That the Federal Reserve System re- 
quire member banks to keep a minimum 
and maximum portion of their portfolios in 
Government-insured housing. 

(b) FNMA, which has recently announced 
that it will take prior commitments on sec- 
tion 207’s, has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion, but teeth must be inserted. They must 
put their prices more realistically in line 
and keep them on a permanent basis to bal- 
ance the market in times of need. A ware- 
housing provision will keep the mortgages 
until a better market is available and 
FNMA will have to pick up only a small 
fraction of them: 

(ec) No more raises in interest rates. This 
is inflationary and in the long run will help 
no one. +Buiiders will argue that it will 
loosen the market. It is not so; if the money 
is available for construction it will come 
forth. The builders do not pay this increase; 
it is tacked onto the price of the house or 
the rental of the apartments. Many build- 
ers presently building under the old rate will 
find themselves with absolutely no market 
for their mortgage paper at the lower rate, 
and those competing for the money who are 
not in the housing business will have to raise 
their offer rates, and consequently their 
prices; and the builders will have to pay 
more for materials, hence the vicious circle. 

In the ‘ong run it will not help the banks; 
all the paper they hold at lower interest rates 
would depreciate greatly, should they have 
to cash in some of that paper. 


2. Many builders are shying away from . 


207’s because of the cost certification. This 
in effect says the FHA estimates the cost of 
the building will be X dollars; if you are an 
average builder you will come out with a 90- 
percent loan but if you are an efficient and 
experienced builder you must give back your 
savings. This destroys initiative and dis- 
courages enterprise. I do not recommend the 
abolishment of cost certification but I do 


recommend that it be modified to read 100 
percent of costs instead of 90 percent of costs. 
In this way no windfall could be realized but 
it would encourage the good and efficient 
builders to participate in this program. 

Title 8 of the National Housing Act, com- 
monly referred to as the Capehart Act, is an 
act which basically is the right answer to 
military housing, but in its present form, and 
with its administration depending upon so 
many branches, subbranches, military arms, 
area engineer branches, and base command- 
ers, that by the time the finished plan is 
back and ready to bid it is so elaborate, ex- 
pensive, nonfunctional, expensive to main- 
tain, and expensive to live in, that it has 
lost its identity as its original purpose, to 
have pleasant, inexpensive, and convenient 
quarters for families of the armed services 
personnel, 

The reason and cure for these charges will 
be explained in the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. As a result of the overplanning of these 
units builders have been afraid to bid freely, 
as the cost of construction is so close to the 
legal limit allowed by the law and, in some 
cases more, and the elaborate plans and spec- 
ifications make biding too much of a risk. 
Also, the huge loans and financing costs cut 
further into their profits. 

Recommended: 

(A) Plans should be standardized for all 
branches of the service and it should then 
be the duty of the architects who are chosen 
to adapt these plans to local climatic and 
architectural styles from the same standard 
floor plan; and engineer these plans to the 
local terrain. 

(a) Base commanders who are now al- 
lowed too much leeway in the planning of 
the projects would then only specify the 
number and types of units needed by the 
base, and approved by higher authority. 
This would eliminate much of the extrava- 
gance and waste now showing up in the 
plans. In their natural effort to get the best 
for their men and the finest for their post, 
the taxpayer is often forgotten, and, of all 
times, now is the time to cut. 

(b) The greatest problem faced by mili- 
tary families moving from post to post is 
that drapes and curtains practically never 
fit the new windows, and they have to either 
throw them away and get new ones or leave 
the windows bare or ill-fitted. The furniture 
too often doesn’t fit because of different size 
rooms and varied wall space caused by dif- 
ferent placement of windows and doors. In 
these cases, unless the military family is 
ready to go to great expense, no matter how 
elaborate the quarters are, the living is sub- 
level. Duplication and monotony of design 
can be overcome by the correct use of colors, 
exterior design, and site planning. 

(c) Standardization of plans could achieve 
many savings in construction and future 
maintenance. Bearing walls could be so 
placed that standard sizes of lumber could be 
utilized with no waste, cabinets and doors 
of standard sizes and in available quantities 
could be specified. Too often custom-made 
cabinets and items in short production are 
required. 

(a) Architects should be chosen for their 
experience and ability in this field. Many 
architects are more eager to achieve an 
artistic monument than a costwise, pleasant 
functional project. 
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2. Another of the shortcomings of military 
housing is the maintenance which is going 
to be way out of proportion in the plans 
that I have seen. Standardization of certain 
features will cure much of that, but it is 
recommended that: 

(a) More multifamily units be built. 

1. Because of their concentration, common 
walls, centralization of utilities, switchboxes 
and meters, hallways, sidewalks, garages, etc., 
multifamily units are easier to maintain. 
They are far cheaper per unit to build and 
their land cost is far less per unit. Multi- 
family units properly planned with parks, 
playground, and swimming pool, can be far 
easier and pleasanter living for the military 
family that moves frequently. Many items 
of maintenance that must be done by fam- 
ilies themselves in their limited time—mow- 
ing the lawn in single-family houses could 
be eliminated because of the concentration 
and land coverage in multifamily units. Too 
often the wife must do these manual chores 
because of duty by the husband. 

8. There are other items which can be cor- 
rected which will make this act as workable 
and as beneficial as it can be, 

Recommended: 

(A) That all Capehart projects be halted 
temporarily and a committee formed of 
builders, architects, land planners, engineers, 
military to study the problems and recom- 
mend a procedure to regulate further con- 
struction. 

In these times of high Government spend- 
ing there is one obvious duplication of effort 
which, if corrected, would not only cut costs 
but would make more efficient the job both 
agencies are striving to do. I speak of the 
VA Appraisal and Examination Departments. 
It would be highly advisable to— 

1. Dissolve the VA Appraisal and Examina- 
tion Departments and transfer such person- 
nel as architectural building inspectors, un- 
derwriters, planners, etc., to the various FHA 
offices. 

2. Provide a new program under FHA to 
include all the benefits that the GI would get 
under the present VA regulations. This 
would not interfere with other VA activities 
and the GI would still get his certificate of 
eligibility from the VA. 

3. The increase in trained personnel in 
FHA would enable that agency to take on the 
added traffic and even to process their regular 
cases better—because there would be no 
cross-purposes. This too would eliminate 
competition with each other in the mortgage 
market and standardize such things as in- 
terest rates, regulations, and building stand- 
ards. 

When I appeared before this committee in 
1954 I suggested that, because of the huge 
growth of the construction industry—which 
is the Nation’s largest industry—and I in- 
cluded home building, school, and defense 
plant construction, road building, commer- 
cial construction, and many other phases, a 
Department of Housing and Construction be 
created, and that this department be headed 
at a Cabinet level by a Secretary of Housing 
and Construction. 

I suggested further that the Housing and 
Home Administrator, Mr. Albert Cole, should 
be that man. The events of the past few 
years: the multi-billion-dollar-road bill, ever- 
expanding school, home, and factory con- 
struction have increased that need a thou- 
sandfold. The capable and efficient way in 
which Mr. Cole has administered his .com- 
plex Agency prove beyond any doubt his 
ability and specialized knowledge, needed to 
handle this post. 

I urge this committee to use its great in- 
fluence for this purpose; to fill a gap in our 
governmental administration which is so im- 
portant to our economy, defense, education, 
and welfare. 

Thank you. 
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Cane ae High Taxes 
EXTENSION OF oad REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article of 
mine which was published in the Farm 
Journal of April 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELP Us Cut THESE HIGH TAXES 
(By Senator Harry F. Brrp) 

I’ve been in the United States Senate 24 
years. I've survived the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and the present deal. But the budget 
that this administration has just sent to 
Congress is by far the most dangerous that 
I’ve ever seen. 

I have three good reasons for saying that: 

1. This country is mortgaged to the hilt 
at this moment. 

The $275 billion Federal debt—that you 
and I owe—equals the full assessed value 
of all the land, all the buildings, all the 
mines, all the machinery, all the factories, 


‘all the livestock, everything of tangible 


value—in the United States. 

In addition we have another $250 billion 
of contingent liabilities. These are obliga- 
tions which you and I have guaranteed in 
case they materialize such as $40 billion 
worth of possible losses on Federal housing. 

Local taxes—the kind leyied by 48 States, 
3,000 counties, 16,000 towns and cities, 17,000 
townships and 79,000 school districts—come 
to $25 billion, and are headed higher: (Local 
taxes are about 25 percent of the total.) 

Thirty-three cents out of every dollar that 
the people of the United States earn now 
goes for taxes of some kind. 

We owe so much money that it takes 10 
percent of our taxes just to pay the interest. 

There’s a limit beyond which evén a coun- 
try as great and rich as ours cannot go. I 
think we’ve reached it. 

2. In the face of all this, the President has 
sent Congress the biggest peacetime budget 
in history. 

The budget is $3 billion bigger than last 
year, which in itself was a record-breaker. 
And this $3 billion doesn’t include another 
$2 billion set aside as a special fund for the 
new national highway program. 

Many people assume that the size of this 
budget is accounted for largely by military 
needs. Actually it calls for spending $2 bil- 
lion less than in fiscal 1954 on the military, 
but asks for about $7 billion more in do- 
mestic, civilian expenditures. 

This 1958 budget asks for 13 new State 
aid programs. That would make 73 in all. 

This represents. a change in policy—a 
change from a policy of frugality in Govern- 
ment on the part of this administration to 
a policy of big Government with power con- 
centrated in Washington.. 

If continued, it means that both political 
parties are pledged to big Government and 
big spending. Whom does that leave to be 
the watchdog for the people? 

3. I believe that taxes are so burdensome 
that if continued at present and proposed 
levels they will lead to serious consequences: 

They will take the ae this Nation's 
economy needs for growth to provide jobs 
and markets for farm goods. 
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They will cause a downturn in businecs 
and in personal incomes, which in turn yj); 
reduce the tax intake..- 

They will unleash a tremendous inflation. 
ary force. 

Look what has happened since 1940. By 
1952 your dollar, yes, your dollar, had lost 43 
cents of its value. When President Fisen- 
hower—newly elected on economy promises— 
cut $9 billion from the proposed Truman 
budget, this stabilized the dollar. But under 
last year’s record budget, another two cents 
of the dollar’s value Was lost. The new 
budget would chip off more. 

The loss of half the purchasing power of 
its money should_be a serious warning to 
any nation. 

_ It is no exaggeration to say that there is 
nothing on earth more important than to 
preserve the fiscal integrity of the os 
States of America and the freedoms up: 
which our Republic is founded. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If 
private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy proceedings, and maybe not 
too many people are hurt. But if public debt 
is not paid off—and paid off with taxes—the 
end can only be disastrous inflation or repu- 
diation. Either would destroy our form of 
government. 

If we become insolvent, we cannot even 
defend ourselves militarily, nor can we pre- 
serve our freedom. 

“But we have an emergency need for 
schools and roads and more health services,” 
some argue 

T admit that it seems so. Some may think 
that a good case_can be made for the 13 new 
State aid programs asked for in this budget. 
They come to only $400 million the first 
year—but like eaethin aid expenditures, these 
would grow and grow. 

The original Marshall plan was set up for 
$15 billion and had a time limit of 4 years. 
Since then we have spent $40 billion more in 
foreign aid. And today Congress has been 
asked to open up vast new spending in the 
Middle East. 

It is an interesting fact, I think, that the 
debt of the United States is 214 times as great 
as the combined debt of 12 European nations 
that we have been helping. They have a 
smaller per-person debt than we have, but 
we're still contributing to them. 

We need to drive home the point that the 
Federal Government does not have a magic, 
ever-flowing spring from which gushes ‘‘Fed- 
eral aid for States.” This money must first 
come from the States and communities them- 
selves in taxes. 

And only of it ever gets back. 
Washington takes out a slice for administra- 
tion—and then tells you how to use the 
part it sends back. This weakens the ability 
and freedom of States and communities to 
help themselves. 

Certainly, it is difficult to oppose specific 
money-spending proposals. But the point 
is—we Must stop somewhere. We must deal 
in principles. As an individual family, you 
can’t do all the things you want, or need to 
do, and still stay out of court or the poor- 
house. 

Naturally, I favor spending whatever it 


takes for an adequate Military Establish- 


ment. 

But I maintain that we can cut $5 billion 
off our Federal budget without any real 
harm. 

I personally will advocate that the Presi- 
dent send a special message to Congress ask- 


I will urge that President Eisenhower sug- 
gest cuts in this budget, just as he did when 

$9 billion from the Truman budget 
he came into office, and not just pass 
the buck to Congress with a pious hope that 
it can do something. 
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I will urge that we eliminate some of these 
new expenses, such as the 13 new aids to the 


States. 
It might be necessary to end up cutting 
the budget by @ flat percentage across the 
poard. It is an almost impossible task to 
cut item by item in the 1,165-page budget. 
Actually, we should be reducing the pub- 
lic debt at this time, not increasing it. If 
we can’t balance the Federal budget and re- 
duce the debt in peacetime and with better 
than normal prosperity, when can it be 
9 
rele is one principle that we must always 
preserve if our democracy is to survive: “It 
is the duty of the people to support the 
Government and not the Government to 
rt the people.” 
ar what you will, we can’t afford to pay 
out a third of our income for taxes. 







































Welfare of Farmers and Ranchers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that a copy of a 

statement made before the Subcommit- 

tee on Agricultural Production, Market- 
ing, and Stabilization of Prices, of the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

by one of America’s great farm-machin- 

ery producers, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Senators Will find that this statement 
strongly reinforces the position of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota that ag- 
ricultural credit in the great farming 
areas in the West, particularly those 
areas which have been stricken by years 
of drought, has become almost non- 
existent. 

This statement is made by a distin- 

guished representative of the Minneap- 

olis-Moline Co., one of the largest farm- 
implement manufacturers in the Nation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM W. LUNDELL, DIRECTOR 

or Pustic RELATIONS, MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

To the Honorable Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
keting, and Stabilization of Prices, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the United States Senate: 

Mr. Chairman, may I first thank you and 

the members of this committee for giving us 

this opportunity to indicate our deep inter- 
est in the welfare of our farmers and 

ranchers. ~ 3 

I have been asked by Mr. Henry S. Reddig, 

the president of our company, Minneapolis- 

Moline, to bring you his warm greetings. He 

has asked me to communicate to you our 

company’s interest in and support of the 
legislation you are considering. 

In an age when America concerns itself 
with the salvation of over half the world, 
we contend it is about time for the American 
farmer to be reestablished in his rightful 
role as a first class American. The first re- 
sponsibility of our Government must be to 
our citizens. And when one, group or seg- 
ment of Americans has fallen into a period 
of depression, our Government should help 
them find the means to help themselves. 
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We of Minneapolis-Moline commend the 
Senators who have introduced this legisla- 
tion for their foresight, for their understand- 
ing of the needs of the farmers and ranchers 
and for their willingness to rise above the 
cold and abstract limitations of some theo- 
retical economic philosophy to deal with the 
concrete human needs of our day. 

I believe, gentlemen, that we all agree 
there is no more sound investment we can 
make than the investment we make in our 
farmers and ranchers as individuals. 

The need to discuss funds for such in- 
vestment arises from the fact, all too evi- 
dent in the past months, that there is both 
a tight-money Situation and that some local 
country bankers have extended credit—in 
the disaster areas in particular—to the limit 
of their resources. 

Now it is obvious that one of the greatest 
needs in the drought-stricken areas is the 
availability of quick and reasonable financ- 
ing plans. In most of these areas, one mat- 
ter requiring action is this: Funds are needed 
immediately for sinking irrigation wells and 
for installing irrigation equipment. These 
projects are soundly conceived and properly 
planned in the different States. 

The company I represent—Minneapolis- 
Moline—has a deep interest in our farmers. 
Our research facilities are devoted to de- 
signing machines to help the farmer and 
the rancher make his crop with the least 
labor and at the lowest cost. But to make 
his crop he must have machinery. And to 
have machinery, he must have funds. 

If the Congress Can expedite the furnish- 
ing of adequate funds at a reasonable rate 
quickly to those having good credit before 
another crop season passes, it will warrant 
the thanks of all the people of America. 

With action such as we of Minneapolis- 
Moline hope you will take with the greatest 
of dispatch, our ranchers and farmers in the 
drought-stricken disaster areas can once 
again become self-supporting—as they have 
been for a hundred years—except for the 
past half dozen drought years. 

There is much talk about fickle weather, 
gentlemen, but the weather has been any- 
thing but fickle in the disaster area. The 
weather has been enormously consistent— 
consistently dry for years and years. We 
think the time has come for our policy to be 
just as consistent, and we believe that it 
must be our policy to provide funds for our 
good farmers. Let us never forget that in 
time of stress-and national emergency, these 
farmers have—consistently—met and sup- 
plied the needs of the Nation. 

To get down to cases, we believe that 
loans for irrigation equipment will largely 
take chance and hazard out of the picture. 
With irrigation equipment the farmer can 
himself make his own, weather—choosing 
when and where and how much water his 
crops need at the best times for growing. 

We realize that in certain areas the water 
table is being lowered dangerously. But in 
most States local State laws and surveys of 
the soil conservation districts are protect- 
ing our basic water resources. With the 
emerging watershed programs the future of 
our water resources can be viewed with opti- 
mism. 

The major value of irrigation, however, 
is the complete control it gives the farmer 
in applying water in the specific areas and 


at the exact period of growth when a little - 


water will do much. Irrigation does not 
mean indiscriminate flooding of land and 
consequent waste of water. Irrigation per- 
mits the wise husbanding of water, In 
short, irrigation. is water economy. 

With proper mechanical aids to imple- 
ment the careful research as to available 
water in all of the States, American farmers 
and ranchers will once again become self- 
supporting—not dependent on odd jobs or 
charity. Our ranchers do not want a dole. 
Our farmers do not want a dole. But with 
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private banking resources expanded almost 
to their limits, it appears necessary that 
the Government step in to make reasonable 
funds quickly available. 

It is difficult today for a farmer business- 
man in many of ‘the disaster areas to get 
any more funds from his good friend, the 
local banker, because that local banker just 
hasn’t got any more money available under 
the rules and regulations within which he, 
the banker, must operate. 

A great man, of half American descent, 
Winston Churchill, said in another time of 
crisis, “Give us the tools and we shall finish 
the job.” The Ameriean farmer asks no 
more. 

In conclusion, may I again express the 
appreciation of the company I represent, 
Minneapolis-Moline, for the courtesy of your 
invitation to appear here in Washington to 
lend our voices in support of this legisla- 
tion for the benefit of our American farmers 
and ranchers—most particularly for those in 
the drought disaster areas. 

Thank-you. 





Plants for Depressed Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
near the end of the last session of the 
84th Congress a bill. appeared on the 
floor of the Senate that would purport- 
edly have given relief to so-called de- 
pressed areas. This measure was acted 
upon hurriedly, and many questions that 
touch upon the future security of our 
economic system were left unanswered. 
Knowing that legislation of this nature 
is again headed toward the floor of the 
Senate, I urge that all Senators give 
serious consideration to the full implica- 
tion of these proposals. 


One of Arizona’s most outstanding 
editors, Mr. William Stuart, has ex- 
pressed much of this concern in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Prescott Courier 
of March 27, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

PLANTS FOR DEPRESSED AREAS URGED 

The Senate is moving toward passage of 
depressed-area_ legislation which could 
plague industry for years. The objective 
is to use the money and power of the Fed- 
eral Government to locate factories in areas 
having heavy unemployment. 

This involves many things, such as initial 
Federal financing up to $324 million, loans 
up to 75 percent to provide factories, $50 
million for access roads and community fa- 
cilities, Federal technica] aid and the like. 
Some sponsors of the legislation say this 
is just a start, a minimum. They expect 
the Federal Administration of Depressed 
Areas—if established—to be given power to 
divert Government procurement contracts to 
these areas. They want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal directly with local com- 
munities, thus bypassing States. 

The Senate Banking Committee, which is 
considering the legislation, has been told 
that factories must be located in some de- 
pressed areas because unemployed men do 
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not want to move. A rather drastic pro- 
gram is embodied in a bill introduced by 
Senator Douctas (Democrat, Illinois). It 
is pending in the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee. More moderate bills, supported by the 
Eisenhower administration, have been in- 
troduced by Senator DirrxsEn (Republican, 
Illinois), and Senator Martin (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) . 

At the hearing Senator CarrHart (Re- 
publican, Indiana) raised vital questions 
which were unanswered, asking: “How are 
you going to get industry into these towns? 
Must we require the Federal Government to 
decentralize defense factories? Must we tell 
corporations to diversify?” In the past, 
legislation of this character has been strongly 
opposed by Members of Congress from the 
South and West. 





European Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend to the attention of 
the Senate a very thoughtful and very 
excellent summary of the problems that 
must be solved before European unity 
can become a reality. It appeared Mon- 
day in the Louisville Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Srep Towarp Evropean Unriry 


Six nations of Western Europe took an im- 
portant step toward the goal of European 
integration last week with the signing in 
Rome of treaties setting up a common market 
and a plan for common development of 
atomic power. 

The taking of one step does not necessarily 
mean, of course, successful completion of 
the journey. Nor does the mere signing of 
treaties make it certain that the provisions 
of the pacts will be carried out. There is 
still a difficult road ahead. 

The next step will be ratification of the 
treaties by the Parliaments of the six coun- 
tries: West Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. At the 
moment, prospects for ratification seem good. 

However, assuming the treaties are rati- 
fied, there will remain the problem of putting 
them into effect. Inevitably, difficulties will 
arise. The common market plan, for ex- 
ample, calls for gradual elimination of tariff 
and other economic barriers among the six 
nations. This is obviously desirable, but, 
equally obvious, it will run into strong re- 
sistance from various vested national in- 
terests, just as in our own country special 
interests resist efforts to lower or abolish 
our economic barriers. 

The basic idea of the common market plan 
is to allow the six nations gradually over a 
long period—perhaps 12 to 15 years—to co- 
ordinate their national economies into a 
single entity that could compete on some- 
thing like even terms with such giants as the 
United States and Russia. Eventually the 
six countries would have a single tariff on 
goods from outside, capital and labor would 
circulate freely within the area, and the na- 
tional economic policies would be meshed 
into a cofhmon economic policy. 
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None of this would be accomplished or 
even attempted overnight. During the 
transition years, individual members would 
retain certain rights. France, for example, 
would be permitted to keep special taxes on 
imports and to continue its export subsidy. 
Eventually, these would be surrendered in 
the common interest. 

European unity or integration has been an 
age-old dream. The shattering of Europe by 
World War II and the cold war has made 
the dream doubly desirable, for, as Walter 
Lippmann wrote a few weeks ago: “This 
divided and subdivided Europe is unable, 
either by diplomacy or by force, to affirm and 
defend its vital interests in the outer world. 

Since the war Europe has been driven by 
necessity to take several actions leading to- 
ward a more integrated economy. Probably 
the most important of these was the estab- 
lishment of the Coal and Steel Community. 
This latest action could be €ven more im- 
portant, and it will be if the mutual jealous- 
ies and suspicions can be submerged by the 
common need. 





Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





Md., celebrating the 39th anniversary of 
the Estonian Republic on February 24, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 

The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian na- 
tion and against the liberties, properties, 
and lives of Estonians. The perpetration of 
these crimes continues in violation of pre- 
cepts of international law and solemn 
commitments of the U. 8S. 8. R. 

The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet dominated countries, 
and preparation for new aggressions and 
other crimes, is underway on worldwide scale. 


overwhelming 
tonia prevent the people from driving out 
the enemy. 

In their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declaration about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjugated nations are not sat id 
are not implemented. 

We declare that for achievement of inter- 
national peace and justice it is necessary that 


and as.a first step demand the withdrawal 
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of all Soviet forces and administration ¢:-1 
Estonia and the other occupied countr).< 

This should be the primary condition in any 
dealing with the U. S. S. R. ™ 










































































The Mideastern Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Concressiona, 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the American Jewish World, published 
in Minneapolis, Minn. This editorial has 
been written by Mr. L. H. Frisch, editor 
and publisher. 


Mr. Frisch is one of the outstanding 
citizens of the State of Minnesota, and 
one of the most brilliant and learned 
editors in American’ journalism. His 
comments on the Mideastern crisis are 
worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
every Member of Congress, and partic- 
ularly of those persons in Government 
responsible for our foreign policy. I 
commend the editorial of March 22, en- 
titled “As the Crisis Unfolds,” to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

As THE Crisis Unrotps 

As_the situation devélops day by day, Is- 
Trael’s withdrawal from the Gaza strip and 
from the strategic points guarding the Gulf 
of Aqaba, as an act of faith in the United 
Nations and the United States, has not eased 
the possibility of an explosion in the Middle 
East—an explosion, if not prevented by im- 
mediate and energetic steps on the part of 
our Government in and out of the United 
Nations, may lead to a global war. 

Driven by his ruthless and reckless ambi- 
tion, encouraged by the Kremlin and by the 
vagueness of declarations and procrastinat- 
ing tactics of our State Department, the im- 
pudence and aggressiveness of Nasser grow 
from day to day, and he is acting—to quote 
the New York Times—"as though he had won 
a@ great personal victory,” instead of having 
been given a severe beating, as was long due 
to him, by little Israel. 

He insists that the Gaza strip be returned 
to the status quo before Israel stepped in to 
clean up the Fedayeen nests where the night- 





The United Nations’ 
scanty troops are being pushed and restricted 
to the Gaza-Israel armistice lines. 

In this connection something very sinister 
is afoot. It is revealed, unconsciously per- 
oan in a New York Times editorial of March 

6, which states that under “these circum- 
the immediate means of checking 
are limited.” This means that the 
een attacks on Israel will continue, and 
Israel is urged to “maintain its self-restraint 
and not permit itself to fall for provocations 
aimed at its destruction.” 

What strange advice, in view of all that has 
happened before and since Israel's march into 
Sinai. It means a return to the policy of 
the present administration since Dulles took 
over. Israel must be patient. Israel must 
not retaliate no matter what the provocation. 


He 
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Another suggestion in the Times editorial 
that “it would greatly improve Israel’s inter- 
national position if it should admit United 
Nations patrols on its side of the border in 
line with United Nations resolutions,” is both 
a trap and a@ threat. 

It is a trap because the small U. N. force 
spread out thinly on the long and exposed 
porder, cannot effectively stop the Fedayeen 
invaders. Moreover they can easily come in 
through Jordan. The only protection is that 
the U. N. patrol the whole Gaza area where 
the murderers are trained and where they 
find sanctuary alter a raid. 

U. N. patrols on the Israel side of the 
border cannot be accepted by Israel for three 
reasons: First, it will create the impression 
that both sides are equally guilty of aggres- 
sive raids, whereas it has been conclusively 
established that Israel never took any but 
retaliatory action; second, it would not pre- 
yent Fedayeen attacks; third, it would only 
prevent Israel's retaliation and expose its 
peaceful citizens to a continuous reign of 
terror and murder. 

What is even more sinister is the threat 
against Israel and the pressure exerted to ac- 
cept this unrealistic suggestion. Unless 
Israel its U. N. patrols on its side of the 
border, definitely cannot be sufficient 
in stopping the rightly invaders from the 
Gaza strip, Israel will be subjected to con- 
tinued sanctions. % . 

Let us not forget that during the Sinai 
crisis, the United States administration has 
more than demanded the U. N. sanctions 
against Israel. It has unilaterally imposed 
sanctions. It suspended American relief; it 
stopped the negotiations for an international 
loan requested by Israel; it.stopped issuing 
passports for tourists, to Israel. 

One would reasonable expect that with 
Israel's withdrawal as asked by the U. N., 
these State Department sanctions would au- 
tomatically be withdrawn. This is not the 
case. All we hear is talk about talks for the 
resumption of relief. No passports are being 
issued.. When a newspaper, like the New 
York Times, can say editorially that if Israel 
“should admit United Nations patrols on each 
side, it can be assured of a quick re- 
sumption of American aid,” it doubtless re- 
fiects smoke signals of the prevailing State 
Department policy, 

It is all too obvious that the State Depart- 
ment has learned nothing in the last tragic 
months. The Senate cannot be too forceful 
in its demand for a clear-cut policy which 
would reflect the conscience of the American 
people, the will of Congress and the hope of 
the free world. 

The issue of the Gulf of Aqaba ~ the 
Suez Canal is fortunately obvious. ther 
Israel shipping will have free access or it will 
not, In regard to Aqaba, Israe] has made it 
clear that it will fight for its rights and for 
its lifeline. 

Nasser very shrewdly is hinting now that it 
will not be Egypt that will stop Israel at 
Aqaba. It will be Saudi Arabia. The Arab 
dictators depend on the American oil trust 
with its great influence on our Middle East 
policy to check Israel from asserting its right. 
This is a situation. which Congress must face 
squarely. One fact is certain, Israel cloes not 
ae itself expendable, and will fight for 
ts life. . 
As far as the Suez Canal is concerned, the 
issue involves many nations. “Egypt,” Pres- 
ident Eisenhower assured the American peo- 
ple in his address on February 21, “by ac- 
cepting the six principles adopted by the 
Security Council last October in relation to 
the Suez Canal, bound itself to free and open 
transit through the canal without, discrimi- 
nation, and to the principle that the opera- 
the canal should be insulated from 
politics of any country.” 
It is no secret now that Egypt is repudi- 
ting the six-point principle of the Security 
il. Will the President and the State 
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Department now take as energetic a lead— 
at the U. N. and unilaterally—to bring Egypt 
or Saudi Arabia to law and order as it has 
done when Israel was involved. 

The Minneapolis Morning -Tribune on 
March 18 stated editorially that “unless our 
Government takes the leadership in answer- 
ing these questions raised by Nasser’s vio- 
lations, its good faith will be suspected by 
Israel and the free world.” 

We may add that the consequences will 
be far more serious. Israel and the free na- 
tions will more than suspect the good faith 
of our Government. Our administration in 
Washington will be branded as a conscience- 
less betrayer. We trust that the American 
people and Congress will not permit our 
Government to play such a role. 





Juveniie Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two editori- 
als from the Washington Evening Star, 
one entitled “Juvenile Gangs,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1957, and the other entitled 
“Curbing Delinquency,” published in the 
March 30, 1957, issue of the same news- 
Paper. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1957] 
JUVENILE GANGS 


The juvenile riot, or mob scene, or what- 
ever one may wish to call it which occurred 
outside Douglas Junior High School last week 
has stirred up a community debate over ways 
and means of dealing with the problem of 
juvenile gangs. 

It has been suggested that the trouble- 
making youngsters feel they are too tightly 
controlled, that the real problem lies with a 
hard core of young hoodlums, or that the 
community, somehow, has failed to measure 
up to its responsibilities. Perhaps there is 
something to all these points of view. But 
the real difficulty, we think, stems from an 
abiding belief on the part of too many of 
these young delinquents that they can rough 
up a policeman ar manhandle a motorist 
and get away with it. Consequently, we 
hope that Inspector John E. Winters, head 
of the police department’s youth aid division, 
means what he says. What he says, in sub- 
stance, is that he is tired of temporizing 
with these teen-age mobsters, that when 
they “pull this sort of thing” they are going 
to be arrested and brought in, and that if 
they get violent they are going to be subdued. 

Some people will think that this attitude 
represents a turning back of the clock. But 
the way things are going in this city, it is 
time to turn it back—at least to this extent. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 30, 1957} 
CurRBING DELINQUENCY 

For the past 3 years I have served as asso- 
ciate counsel of the United States Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
and I am now counsel for the minority of 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
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of the Senate. However, I write as a resident 
of the greater Washington area. 


I read with interest your editorial of March 
20 dealing with juvenile gangs. It is most 
disturbing in this age of the greatest pros- 
perity in the history of the United States, 
with great advancements in all fields, that we 
still have to concern ourselves with problems 
of juvenile delinquency and specifically ju- 
venile gangs. The position taken in your 
editorial is one shared by many people inter- 
ested in the juvenile delinquency problem. 


At one of our hearings on July 14, 1955, in 
Chicago, in which Senators KeEFrauver, LANGER, 
and WILEY participated, a witness who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee was Dr. Ber- 
nard Schulman, who specializes in psychiatry 
and is the assistant director for professional 
services of the Community Guidance Inter- 
est of Chicago. Part of his testimony which 
is applicable to your editorial was as follows: 

“What we have is a completely different re- 
lationship between parent and child than we 
had 50 years ago. We cannot go back any 
more than we can give up electricity and in- 
ternal combustion engines; any more than 
we can blind our eyes to the existence of 
atomic energy. We cannot at this stage es- 
tablish the authoritarian relationship that 
existed between parent and child years ago. 
First of all, the community won't stand for 
it. There was a time when, if a father beat 
his child, the neighbors thought it served 
the kid right or, at the most, a father who 
beats his child too much, but nobody ever 
thought of dragging the father to court for 
beating his child, or ostracizing him because 
he beat his child. That was considered a 
father’s right. Do we want to go back to 
this? Maybe some of us do, but we can't. 
The community won't stand for it. We have 
come too long and too far away from that 
position. 


“The chief difference between the child of 
years ago and the child today is not the fact 
that the child is more rebellious. There was 
just as much of a war between adults and 
children then as there is now, but then the 
child did not dare to rebel openly because 
the community did not support it. Today, 
defiance is the order of the day, and this is 
the chief difference: That the child today 
can be openly defiant and can get away with 
it. Why? Do we train our children to be 
nondefiant? No, we encourage them to be 
defiant. We encourage them to fight. We 
encourage them to get rich quick, to look 
for the easy way out—to want prestige. In 
every way in which we train our children, 
we are also training them partly to be ju- 
venile delinquents. Why, in this Michigan 
boulevard housing project, the Rosenwald 
project, was there a decrease in juvenile de- 
linquency? Because a community was 
formed in which there was enough social 
pressure to keep the children from going 
astray into unconstructive ways of be- 
havior * * *.” 

Mr. Chumbris: “Well, as to this particular 
problem, you say that the community atti- 
tude guides. Now do you think it would be 
wise for the community’s attitude to change 
back toward, not quite all the way back to 
where it was 50 years ago, but to turn back 
maybe 10 or 15 years?” 

Dr. Schulman: “We are pretty safe in 
assuming that we are all moving toward a 


-more democratic way of life, in spite of the 


fact that our democratic way of life is 
threatened by outside forces, and part of the 
cost of changing seems to be this growing 
defiance on the part of the child, just as one 
of the other costs of changing seems to be 
the rising of divorce rate, the inability of so 
many people to find happiness in their mar- 
riages. People will have to learn new ways 
of getting along with each other, and the 
training that will be necessary is tremen- 
dous. We will have to train everybody. 
First we all have to train ourselves to be able 
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to train people, because we have to know 
better what is going on—parents, teachers, 
children, everybody is going to have to get 


into this. No one group will be abie to carry 
it through.” 
Mr. Chumbris: “First of all we have to 


crystalize the idea of where that place should 
be, I mean so far as parental authority, 
what the community’s attitude should be 
toward parental authority. We have to es- 
tablish that first, don’t we?” 

Dr. Schulman: “What would you like the 
community attitude to be?” 

That is a good question. What do we; as 
a community, desire as our attitude not only 
as to parents’ attitudes toward children, but 
also the community, the police, the juvenile 
courts, etc., toward the youth? 

Without going into a long dissertation as 
to what an excellent program to combat 
juvenile delinquency should consist of, I 
would like to briefly state that most experts 
agree that four requisites are necessary: (1) 
Research, (2) trained. technicians, such as 
psychiatrists, probation officers, social work- 
ers, correctional institutions staff, etc.; (3) 
public information and public relations, (4) 
social action. The first 2 require ex- 
penditures of considerable sums, however, 
the last 2 items could be maintained with 
the minimum of expenditures. In many 
communities such as the metropolitan area 
of the District of Columbia the newspapers, 
radio and television stations donate much 
time to matters of youth and problems of 
juvenile delinquency. By social action it 
would require the coordination of all or- 
ganizations both public and private for the 
betterment of our youth. 

Perer N. CHUMBRIS. 





The Nature of Friendship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the outstanding newspaper 
editors of Texas is a scholar and philos- 
opher named H. M. Baggarly. Mr. Bag- 
garly is editor and publisher of the Tulia 
Herald, a weekly newspaper that serves 
an important area of the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

The Tulia Herald is published every 
Thursday, and its editorial page regu- 
larly carries a column by the editor un- 
der the title “‘Thoughts for Thursday.” 
On a recent Thursday, Mr. Baggarly ad- 
dressed himself to the nature of friend- 
ship. I ask unanimous consent that 
his editorial on this subject be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS FoR THURSDAY 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

During the 5 years that this column has 
appeared in this paper, many comments have 
come from its readers. Some topics consid- 
ered seem to provoke more comment than 
others. They seem io strike closer home. 
Some of the more popular topics have been 
those on friendship, old age, sympathy, and 
others closely associated to these. 
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It seems that so many people are hungry 
for friendship, want reassurance as they ap- 
proach old age, are lonesome, and long for 
attention from their children. Our corre- 
spondence indicates that so many oldsters 
feel forgotten and in the way. They feel 
that they are neglected by their children and 
the younger generation. There are many, 
-too, who feel friendless and forsaken. 

This week we have selected a quotation 
which is along the line of those we have 
used in the past which proved unusually 
helpful and popular. 

This selection concerns true friendship: 

“He likes you just as you are, He does not 
want to alter you. 

“He likes your moods and enjoys your pessi- 
mism as much as your optimism. 

“He likes your success. And your failure 
endears you to him the more. 

“He is better than a lover because he is 
never jealous. 

“He wants nothing from you except that 
you be yourself. 

“He is the one being with whom you can 
feel safe. With him you can utter your heart, 
its badness and its goodness. 

“There are many faithful wives and hus- 
bands; there are few faithful friends. 

“Friendship is the most admirable, amaz- 
ing, and rare article among human beings. 
Anyone can stand by you when you are right. 
A friend stands by you even when you are 
wrong. : 
“Like the shade of a great tree in the noon- 
day heat, is a friend. 

“Like the home port, with your country’s 
fiag flying, after a long journey, is a friend: 

“A friend is an impregrable citadel of 
refuge in the strife of existence. 

“It is he who keeps your faith in human 
nature that makes you believe it is a good 
universe. 

“He is an antidote for despair, the elixir 
of hope, the tonic for depression. 

“When you are vigorous and spirited, you 
like to take your pleasures with him; when 
you are in trouble you want to tell him; when 
you are dying you want him near. 

“You give to him without reluctance and 
borrow from him without embarrassment. 

“If you live 50 years and find 1 absolute 
friend, you are fortunate.” 

Here are some original definitions of a 
“friend” which a London ne came 
into possession of as the result of offering a 
prize for the best definition: “The first per- 
son who comes in when the whole world has 
gone out.” “The sunshine of calamity.” 
“One truer to me than Iam to myself.” “The 
essence of pure devotion.” “Friendship, 1 
soul in 2 bodies.” “The triple alliance of 
the three great powers, love, sympathy, and 
help.” 

While we are not a fan of Oscar Wilde, we 
do appreciate many things that he has wit- 
ten. He penned a bit of prose which ex- 
presses a noble thought. 

Here it is: 

If a friend of mine gave a feast, and did not 
invite me to go to it, I should not mind a bit. 
But if a friend of mine had sorrow and re- 
fused to allow me to share it, I should feel it 
most bitterly. If he closed the doors of the 
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Dr. Archie D. McMurdo, Candidate {o, 
- Oregon’s Doctor of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtTEs 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. jn 
the East Oregonian, published at Pen. 
dleton, Oreg., there appeared in the 
March 29, 1957, issue, an interestiny ac- 
count about Dr. Archie D. McMurdo. 
who has been selected as the Umatilla. 
Morrow county candidate for Oregon's 
Doctor of ‘the Year. Written by Mrs. 
Tom Wilson, of Heppner, county seat of 
Morrow County, this biographical sketch 
of Dr. McMurdo’s more-than-45- years 
as a country doctor touches briefiy on 
the drama, courage, resourcefulness. and 
civic spirit which give an epic quality jo 
his career. The epic quality is unfolded, 
too, in the years spanned by Dr. Mc- 
Murdo’s career. When he began prac- 
tice, the common nieans of transporta- 
tion was still the horse and buggy. His 
calls might take him north to the banks 
of the Columbia River or south into the 
Blue Mountains. Today, a plane can 
span the continent in the time it took 
the doctor to reach his more distant pa- 
tients. While he took care of the phy- 
sical troubles of the individuals in the 
community, he immersed himself in their 
civic and group activities and shared the 
responsibilities imposed on the few who 
willingly shoulder the obligations and 
duties of our society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this inspiring story by Mrs. 
Tom Wilson printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

PIONEER HEPPNER PHYSICIAN TACKLEs ILLNess 
Wirn a SMILE 
(By Mrs. Tom Wilson) 

Heprpner.—Dr. Archie D. McMurdo, who is 
entering his 47th year of medical practice 
has been selected as the Umatilla-Morrow 
county candidate for Oregon’s Doctor of the 
Year. 

A keen sense of humor and enjoyment of 
life has marked Dr. McMurdo’s 45 years as a 
country doctor in Heppner since coming here 
in October, 1912. 

Traveling by livery stable team over cow 
trials to treat patients in the country, <e- 
livering as many as 4 babies in 1 day in 
widely separated areas and operating «t 

homes with members of the pa- 
tient’s family as assistants were all in a day's 
(and night's) work. 

“If I had the chance, I’d do it all over 

again,” Dr. McMurdo said. 
PURCHASED RCH CAR 


When Dr. McMurdo arrived there was only 
one car in Heppner. The following year he 
bought an 
drove 





assembled RCH car and later 
a Model T. Before that he walked or 
on town calls and hired a team 
from one of the two livery stables here ‘or 
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“The Ford was a great boon to the doctor’s 
practice,” Dr. McMurdo said. “But broken 
wrists dropped off 90 percent after the self 
starter was invented.” 

A call to Hardman, in the foothills 20 miles 
above Heppner, was an all day trip in winter. 
Usually it was an overnight trip too as pa- 
tients flocked in when they heard the doctor 
was in town, Dr. McMurdo recalled. Some- 
times it was mecessary to travel as far as 
Monument as there was no doctor there or 
in Hamilton. In the winter, when the snow 
was deep, it was a long, rough trip over the 
mountains. ‘The doctor could go as far as 
parkers Mill in a car where Monument peo- 
ple would meet him with horses to continue 
the trip by horseback. 

* ACTED AS DENTIST TOO 
“I always carried forceps for extracting 
teeth as there was no dentist in the interior 
and usually someone wanted an aching tooth 
pulled. On one occasion when in Monument 
a Portuguese sheepherder was in agony with 
the toothache and wanted it out right now,” 
Dr. McMurdo remembered. “I got the for- 
ceps, sat him down on the curb and re- 
moved the evil spirit. He was so pleased he 
reached in his pocket and gave me a $5 bill. 
That was a lot of money in those days.” 
The doctor was at a loss to remember the 
number of babies he has brought into the 
world. Whenever there was a storm it 
seemed a baby would: be born in some out of 
the way place, but maybe if it happened on 
a nice day it would not be so well remem- 
bered, Dr. McMurdo said. One time he spent 
2 days at a farm in Blackhorse waiting for 
the arrival of twins. 
RECALLS FLU EPIDEMIC 


“The most hectic period of my practice was 
during the flu epidemic of 1918,” Dr. Mc- 
Murdo observed. “Everyone in town was 
sick, including the members of my own fam- 
ily. For awhile I was going night and day 
until it caught up with me and I fell into bed 
exhausted with a temperature of 103 degrees. 
After 3 days in bed I got up to operate on a 
ruptured appendix and immediately after- 
wards nearly died of pneumonia.” 

The hospital and churches were full of 
patients and little help was available. In 
desperation Dr. McMurdo called his brother, 
Dr. P. F. McMurdo, who was stationed with 
the Navy in Portland. His brother, fearing 
the Navy would: not give him leave, came 
without permission and stayed over a month 
to help with the emergency. 

JOINED HOSPITAL CORPS 


Dr. McMurdo, who was born in Shadwell, 
Va., learned his first elements of nursing 
when he joined the hospital corps of the 
Army on June 24, 1901, im Washington, D. C. 
He had just graduated from high school in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Fourth of July after his induction one 
of the Army boys tried to swim the Potomac, 
got halfway across the wide river and cried 
for help. Without taking off his clothes, 
Dr. McMurdo swam to the struggling swim- 
mer and brought him back to safety. For 
this he has a certificate of merit signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In January 1902, Dr. McMurdo was or- 
dered to the Phillipines, where he was sta- 
tioned 26 months. On the trip over, terrible 
storms washed the rudder off the transport 
Buford, She drifted 250 miles off course and 
finally landed at Gibraltar after 15 days. 
The entire trip took 2 months. 

! CHOLERA BREAKS OUT 

Cholera broke out in the Philippines the 
day the ship arrived and the men were kept 
in quarantine on the boat 48 hours before 
landing. While in Manila Dr. McMurdo was 
stricken with pneumonia and was delirious 
about a week with a temperature of 106. 
Then he was stationed as a nurse in the Hos- 
pital Corps on Mindinao at Camp Vickers 
where Gen. John J. Pershing, then a captain, 
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was in charge.. While there he was in many 
battles and skirmishes with the fanatical 
Moros who gathered credits for killing Chris- 
tians: Dr. McMurdo still has his discharge 
papers, listing the many battles in which he 
participated. 

After 3 years in the service Dr. McMurdo 
entered the University of Virginia as a med- 
ical student. At the university he played 
fullback on the football team and was the 
lightest fullback in the history of the uni- 
versity, weighing 142 pounds stripped. Later 
he had to have bone removed from a muscle 
of his leg, injured in blocking a kick. 

PRACTICES IN PORTLAND . 


After 1 year internship at Marth Jefferso 
Hospital in Charlottsville and 15 months at 
Polyclinic in Philadelphia, Dr. McMurdo 
came to Portland to practice in 1911. Fora 
year he stood the clouds, fog, and rain and 
finally asked a druggist, John Leach, former 
Morrow County resident: ‘“Isn’t there any 
place in Oregon where the sun ever shines?” 
Leach told him it never rained in eastern 
Oregon. The doctor believed him when he 
stepped into dust 6 inches deep at the depot 
in Heppner. 

Dr. McMurdo started in partnership with 
Dr. N. E. Winnard and later went into prac- 
tice by himself. However, both worked to- 
gether in the Heppner sanitarium, located at 
the present site of Piper’s Hotel. Times were 
tough and we shared deficits, Dr. McMurdo 
smiled. 

Later Dr. Winnard ieft; the owner of the 
sanitarium building took it over and Dr. 
McMurdo operated a hospital in several dif- 
ferent homes. 

Finally he bought the old Sigsbee place, 
furnished and equipped it on his own, and 
operated it up to World War II when he could 
no longer get help to run it. 

Large credit for running the Heppner hos- 
pital was given by Dr. McMurdo to Miss 
Mildred Clowry, whom he rates as “the great- 
est nurse of modern times.” She was an 
efficient manager of the hospital, prepared 
the surgery for operations, gave the anes- 
thetic if there was no doctor to assist, did 
the buying, cooked meals, and cared for 
patients. All this with usually just one 
helper. One time when Dr. McMurdo was in 
Seattle at a medical meeting, he recalled, she 
had 4 maternity cases in 1 day. 

Early day traveling had its tribulations, 
too. Once in a storm on a dark night on a 
call to Butter Creek the doctor stopped to 
get a better wiew of his route. Luckily, he 
had stopped just short of a 10-foot dropoff. 
into Butter Creek where the bridge had been 
washed out. Many times he walked miles to 
get an ax or other tools to make repairs on 
his auto. 

USED TWO-HORSE TEAM 

“On one occasion on a call to the country 
west of Heppner with a two-horse team I 
got out of the buggy to open the gate, led 
the horses through, and went back to close 
the gate. The horse on the left looked 
around, and when he saw I wasn’t near, 
started both in a circle on a run in the direc- 
tion of town. They overturned the buggy, 
ran through the barbed wire fence, broke 
loose from,the buggy, and finally came to a 
stop against the second fence on the east side 
of the lane. 

“I uprighted the buggy, patched the har- 
ness, hitched up the horses, and made the 
call without further incident—except a bill 
from the livery stable for further repairs 
of the broken harness. As no one knew this 
except the horses and myself, it did not get 
to the local press.” 

One winter, in deep snow, on a call in 
the night from Harvey McRoberts, about 7 
miles east of Lexington, the doctor’s auto 
stopped in a deep drift within 2 miles of the 
house. Walking to the house of a near 
neighbor, Mr. Miller, Dr. McMurdo got him 
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out of bed and was kindly provided with 
a saddle horse on which the call was made 
and a fine son delivered. 

In the morning, on his return Miller har- 
nessed a two-mule team.to pull the car from 
the drift. The car wouldn’t budge. Miller 
returned for two more mules and the car 
was finally pulled free. 

“All the people at all times gladly and 
willingiy gave freely of their help any time 
you were in trouble. That is what made me 
love the people and the country,” Mr. Mc- 
Murdo explained. 

In 1908 the fire which destroyed the Palace 
Hotel burned all the buildings except Mc- 
Murdo’s home on the block south of it. A 
change in the wind saved the house from 
only scorching and cracked windows. 
“Later,” said Dr. McMurdo, “I heard some 
people thought I had fireproof paint on it 
and some thought I paid the men on the fire 
department $20 apiece for keeping a hose on 
my house. It just happened I was in the 
mountains up Willow Creek during the fire.” 

Dr. McMurdo was married to Miss Ruth 
Hager October 15, 1913. Four sons were born 
to this marriage. Three now living are Ted, 
a chemist at Portland who has 3 children; 
Bernard, a dentist in San Mateo, Calif., with 
3 children; and Scott, who has a medical lab- 
oratory in Corvallis. 

ENTERS PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


In spite of a busy practice, Dr. McMurdo 
has found time to enter in public affairs 
and keep up with his hobbies which in- 
clude hunting, fishing, farming, raising 
honey from his own beehives, and horticul- 
ture. He still offers stiff competition on the 
tennis court. 

In the winter when the ponds are frozen 
he may be seen cutting fancy figure 8's 
on his skates. In addition he is an expert 
at trapshooting and always keeps a bird dog. 

In 1931,.Dr. McMurdo won the State handi- 
cap championship at the Oregon State shoot 
and for this a trip to Del Monte, Calif. 

Two ranches totaling about 3,00 acres were 
owned on Rhea Creek and Clarks Canyon by 
Dr. McMurdo for about 15 years. When he 
sold them in 1946 and 1947 he reserved 7 
acres on the Clarks Canyon property for a 
garden and all kinds of fruit trees. “I call 
it my health resort,’”’ says Dr. McMurdo, who 
believes most people nowadays don’t get 
enough fresh air and sunshine. 

A sprinkle of Dr. McMurdo’s humor was 
found in the classified ads of the local paper 
one fall recently when he advertised: “Be- 
ware! To the persons who picked my plums 
in Clarks Canyon, they were sprayed with a 
deadly poison.” 

Before the arrival of a regular veterinarian 
in Heppner Dr. McMurdo used to take care 
of the casualties of dogs, cats, horses, cows, 
and other dumb animals with never a charge. 

In community activities Dr. McMurdo 
served on the city council from 1933 to 1937, 
was a member of the school board from 1926 
to 1930 and from 1934 to 1938 served as a 
member of the Boy Scouts advisory board for 
several years, Was first chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s birthday ball and held the post for 
several years following, is a senior warden 
in the Episcopal Church of which he is a 
lifelong member, recently receiving his 40- 
year pin in the Elks lodge, is a member of 
the Masonic Blug lodge and the Royal Arch 
Masons. 

OLDEST COUNTY OFFICIAL 


The oldest county official in point of 
service, Dr. McMurdo has been county health 
officer for 44 years since 1913 and was county 
coroner from 1933-53. He was president of 
the staff of the Pioneer Memorial Hospital 
from 1950-54 and suggested the name of the 
hospital which was adopted by Judge Garnet 
Barratt and the county court. He worked 
with other members of the Veterans of 
Poreign Wars to collect funds for the county 
ambulance and suggested its name of “White 
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Angel.” He is a member of the chamber .of 
commerce, was president of the Lion’s Club 
in 1935 and belonged to all similar clubs 
which existed here. 

In his own profession Dr. McMurdo is a 
member of the Eastern Oregon District Med- 
ical Society and served as its president in 
1931, is a member of the Oregon State Med- 
ical Society, the Umatilla County Medical 
Society, of which he was president in 1948, 
the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Academy of General Practice, the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
the Western Association of Railroad Sur- 
geons, the American Association of Railroad 
Surgeons, and was district surgeon for the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Heppner for 31 
years. 

Dr. McMurdo served on the medical exam- 
ining board during World Wars I and II and 
has been selective service examiner from 
World War II to the present time. In 1927 he 
entered the medical Reserves as captain and 
was recommissioned in 1932. 

“The practice of medicine has changed 
over the years,” Dr. McMurdo observed. “Pa- 
tients used to come in and ask for your ad- 
vice. Now they tell you what is wrong and 
prescribe the treatment.” 





Tennessee Valley Authority Purchases, 
1934-56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a tabulation of purchases 
by the Tennessee Valley - Authority of 
materials and supplies during its first 22 
years. The TVA purchased more than 
$1 billion in materials and supplies from 
States outside those of the Tennessee 
Valley. The Tennessee Valley has be- 
come one of the greatest markets in the 
United States for electric equipment of 
all kinds, none of which is produced in 
the valley, but all of which is bought in 
other parts of the United States. These 
figures show how the entire Nation bene- 
fits from the Tennesese Valley, in addi- 
tion to the flood control and soil con- 
servation it provides for the States of 
the Tennessee Valley, for that which 
benefits and builds up economically and 
socially one section of the Nation is of 
corresponding benefit to the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 





TVA procurement sources 





1956 Total 
(1934-56) 

DIO. suneiccicisithitvncaistianinaagl $3, 780,304 | $117, 229, 660 
IN in cenusnnasingeliiiitads 941, 379 28, 224, 719 
I oan > then ieninaaind 26, 244, 495 158, 776, 227 
Witestesteet.|.. . occ ae 241, 303 8, 660, 605 
North Carolina. ............ 194, 129 13, 867, 812 
PORRORUND .cidssianreamiineitetin 23, 180, 305 389, 034, 197 
WEIIOA... cheteecscekctiekabctinntal 8, 367, 512 19, 252, 848 

Total valley States_._-| Been 427 735, 046, 068 
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TVA procurement sources—Continued 






































1956 
I asninticniminti pistes $1, 835 $122, 059 
DIR ns opera Seca 19, 246 1, 210, 555 
oe CRs Se Bile celica’ 588, 840 10, 238, 534 
ost echueaapdinnkaibbas 18, 486 1,115, 823 
feces ib wesc blibiaemmeiaaiiita 309, 306 7. 476, 320 
Delaware inindiaenes ati 824, 323 19, 259, 048 
District of Columbis- 25, 493 2. 485, 289 
Florida 91,771 7, 513, 710 
DIN sii nw stitch teinatlmniinnsh winkaate 2, 302, 188 
SUID, sii rectndid ade-chcatahiinn a 9, 008, 984 112, 465, 966 
Indiana 2, 200, 078 22, 404, 807 
24, 301 1, 527, 154 
21, 109 595, 610 
752, 609 10, 357, 442 
102, 574 504, 348 
182, 581 6, 393, 316 
767, 39, 791, 891 
792, 411 19, 206, 996 
325 8, 100, 887 
26, 501, 513 
ichiistina gtbiaie Sihinencskdipgitih: Pelticahigbedahalil 165, 818 
504, 901 
138, 813 
1, 675, 745 
41, 478, 645 
52, 176 
156, 653, 896 
54, 009 
ills saeuniiinciraeiiits kia cikhs 126, 906, 299 
cianincibine<jllcaaicly 3, 041, 656 
Nic nterek satelind iain 0 3, 1, 616, 959 
eres edt Bee dla gt 17, 429, 592 311, 442, 478 
Rhode Island. .......-...... 90, 920 2, 208, 898 
South Carolina__._......... 19, 147 1, 883, 180 
South Dakota__. si 358 708, 656 
Texas....... 741, 416 6, 937, 160 
CURRsiinccns 2, 782 2, 809, 168 
Wen Sissi tk ek 5, 586 195, 136 
Washington. .__............. 140, 061 1, 367, 465 
Wot Wie ain cecartinne 158, 538 3, 969, 841 
Wahi 843, 672 60, 274, 448 
WT FURR a idnwwes cee nosh 89 29, 058 
Total other States_._.- 56, 930, 201 | 1,023, 777, 921 
PRs ecient nine niente 1, 591, 479 2, 127, 294 
———SSSSS=sss 
TOT. naciisicmaswenannee 121, 530, 197 | 1, 760, 951, 283 

The Life and Character of Henry B. 


Daems, of Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Oldest Montana Native Son 
Hopes To Make Gold Strike,” published 
in the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of March 
31, 1957. It is a story relating to Mon- 
tana’s coldest native son, Henry B. Daems, 
of Varney, Mont. 

Mr. Daems is a colorful and outstand- 
ing personality, who has, in his early late 
years, turned to uranium prospecting at 
the age of 92. We are proud of this 
pioneer and we a s his philos- 
ophy, his character, and his contribu- 
tions to our State. 

Now president of the Montana Society 
of Pioneers, we wish him many years of 
health, happiness, and good luck. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oupest MONTANA Native Son Hopes To MAKE 
GoLp STRIKE 

Butrre.—At 92, he’s Montana’s oldest liv- 

ing native son. But for Henry B. Daems, 
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president of the Montana Society of p;,. 
neers, there is no stop for the spark of youth, 

The native of Virginia City celebrated })\ 
latest birthday with a party Friday ang ap. 
nounced to newsmen he’s going to «atic; 
a childhood desire—to make a gold st; tke 
preferably thé Alder Gulch mother jog. 
which many claim exists but which ney; 
has been uncovered. 

Colorful and philosophical, Daems op. 
jected vigorously when referred to as re. 
tired. “Retired? I’m not retired. I'm , 
prospector now,” he said. He plans to ~— 
to Whitehall soon—with his equipment fo; 
uranium prospecting, a Geiger counter ang 
other modern-day utensils 

“While I’m looking around for uranium 
with this new-fangled stuff eerone is 
making a fuss about, I'll be keeping a: 
out for that mother lode. 

“I know every nook and Corner of Madi. 
son County, and a few others around here.” 
he said, “and if there is uranium around anq 


Daems spent most of his life on his ranch 
at Varney, 9 miles south of Ennis. He sold 
the ranch about a year ago and for the 
past several months has been making his 
home at Butte with his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Berta Mitzner and her husband. 

How has life been for a man who has seen 
92 years of it? 

Daems isn’t apologetic. 

“Life isn’t difficult, it’s just what you make 
it,” he says. “Sure we have troubles, who 
doesn’t? But the longer you live the more 
you find that the law of averages works out. 
Troubles often come in bunches. That's 
when it’s tough. But there's always better 
days, and I've found it is just about a 
tossup—the good and the bad. 

“I’ve learned to let things rest in the 
hands of God. He'll take care of most diffi- 
culties if we'll just put our trust in Him, 
and help ourselves along with a little prayer 

“Most things in life,” he continued, ‘are 
worth praying for, and I’ve found when the 
going gets rough it’s a good bet to call on 
the Lord to lend a helping hand.” 

Daems has 29 grandchildren, 52 great 
grandchildren, 18 great-great grandchildren, 
and 7 living children... Five children and 
12 grandchildren are deceased. 

Daems’ parents were among the first set- 
tiers in Virginia City. His father, a doctor, 
operated the first drugstore there. He says 
the backroom of the store was where the Vigi- 
lantes held their initial meetings. 

Montana Society of Pioneers’ record show 
Daems was the second child born in Vir- 
ginia City. 

He is awaiting publication of a book he 
has written titled “Through the Eyes of a 
Pioneer.” 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 

.- Mr. President. I 





citizens appointed by the Minneapolis 
board to study the question of Federal 
aid to education. ‘The report itself is of 
special interest to Members of Congress, 
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study the proposed school legis- 
ion soon to be considered. I ask 
ynanimous consent that the letter and 
the report just referred to be printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hupert: As president of the Minne- 
apolis School Board, .and by action of the 
school directors, I appointed a special com- 
mittee of Minneapolis citizens to study the 
entire question of Federal aid to education. 
Iam enclosing herewith a copy of this re- 
port and the committee members. 

Our board met on March 26, 1957, and 
unanimously endorsed this committee's re- 
port. It was voted to send copies to our 
Senators and Congressmen for their con- 
sideration. : 

It has been my feeling that some form of 
Federal aid to education is not only inevi- 
table but necessary. It was my concerm as 
to what type of aid and who will be the re- 
cipients. 

We hope that our conclusions will serve 
for some sort of action in the right direction. 

To my knowledge this is the first time any 
large school board has undertaken such a 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. ApamMs, 
President, Minneapolis School Board. 


_ 


A REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To 
Stupy FEDERAL AlD TO EDUCATION 
2 Marcu 25, 1957. 
To the Members of the Board of Education: 

The members of your committee, appointed 
in accordance with your resolution of Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, have considered the many facets 
of the problem of Federal support for the 
public schools. 

This committee realizes and believes in 
the necessity and inevitability of Federal aid 
for publicly controlled and tax-supported 
schools, and recommends: 

1. Federal support for the public schools 
should be distributed solely on the basis 
of the mumber of children of school age 
within each State. 

2. Control of the public schools should 
Tremain the complete responsibility of the 
States ‘and local school districts; and any 
funds derived from Federal sources should 
be channeled to the several States through 
the United States Office of Education and 
pe respective State departments of educa- 

on, 

3. The basic responsibility for the financial 
support of the public schools should remain 
with the States and local communities; but 
it is in the national interest and entirely 
appropriate for the Federal Government to 
po continuing and extended partial: sup- 
4. In addition to providing partial cur- 
rent of education, and filling other 
educational needs, Federal funds should be 
used to construct and equip public-school 
buildings. 

5. The offshore oil and gas resources be- 
yond the limits of State jurisdictions belong 
to all the people; and the proceeds from 
such resources should be dedicated to the 
use of publicly controlled and tax-supported 
schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JaMeEs B. Lunn, 
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The recommendations of this committee 
have been established upon certain basic 
considerations which may be summarized 
as follows: 

Proposals for Federal aid to schools now 
being considered by the Congress generally 
emphasize aid for school construction. 
These proposals are based on the premise 
that many school districts are unable to 
meet the classroom shortage through their 
own Tesources; consequently, these districts 
should be helped through-Federal grants. 
Even though some of the proposals would 
distribute Federal funds among the States 
on the basis of the number of schoolchil- 
dren, each State would determine how the 


funds would be apportioned among the. 


school districts. In most States, need and 
the ability to pay would be a major factor in 
determining the amount allotted to each 
district. 

Because Minneapolis has more taxable 
wealth per pupil than the average commu- 
nity in Minnesota or in the Nation, the Min- 
neapolis schools would probably not benefit 
directly from any plan of Federal aid which 
was based upon equalization of needs. The 
proposals now before Congress would be of 
indirect benefit, by providing some aid to 
other Minnesota communities whose needs 
might otherwise have to be financed from 
State taxes, a substantial part of which are 
paid by Minneapolis citizens. 

In America, schools have been kept close 
to the people and there is general agree- 
ment that it is in the interest of democracy 
to keep them thus. Financial support is 
closely related to control over expenditures. 
There is general concern that Federal sup- 
port should not be synonymous with Federal 
control. In a Federal program based on 
need, or equalization, there is a danger of 
Federal control. In order to preserve the 
fundamental principle of local control of 
public schools, therefore, any program of 
Federal support should be distributed on a 
purely Objective, pupil population basis. 

The Federal Government creates no wealth. 
It has no resources which are not available 
to States and local communities. However, 
with the growth of nationwide industries 
whose wealth-generating powers stretch 
across State lines, and with the correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting powers and the 
increasing concentration of tax collections 
at the Federal level, greater equity is se- 
cured by assessing a part of the cost of edu- 
cation through taxing powers at the Federal 
level. There is also real justification for 
using the income from certain natural 
resources which belong to all the people, such 
as the offshore oil lands, for the benefit of 
all the people by using such income to 
improve the quality of schools throughout 
the Nation, 

Because in a democracy all have equal 
votes in determining the affairs of goyern- 
ment; because education is the foundation of 
high living standards; and because of the 
mobility of population within and between 
the States, it is in the interest of all com- 
munities and of all citizens that there should 
be no educational slums. Because good edu- 
cation for children in all parts of the coun- 
try is a national concern, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may properly be called upon to pro- 
vide some support for the educational pro- 
gram. Because local control of schools is also 
important, the °:ontrol and expenditure of 
such funds should be determined by the 
local district. 


MEMBERSHIP, SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Lund, James B., chairman; Kahn, Mrs. 
Howard S., secretary; Adams, Frank; Drake, 
Benjamin; Dunshee, Mrs. Donald; Granger, 
Shelton; Heggerston, A. I.; Hill, Dr. Frederick 
W.; Huebner, John; Langton, York; Mc- 
Nulty, Kenneth F.; Mansfield, Mrs. M. L.; 
Smaby, Mrs. A. J.; Watson, Dr. Wm. E.; Wish- 
art, Robert, 
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The Equality of Opportunity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


e OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER.” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by Representative WricnTt PaTMan, made 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I think that this thoughtful 
statement in support of S. 11, the equality 
of opportunity bill, which would plug:a 
loophole in the Robinson-Patman Act, 
is worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion by all Members of the Senate. Mr. 
PATMAN’s record in support of small busi- 
ness is well known. As coauthor of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, his is an authori- 
tative voice in this field of legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JupIcIarY, UNITED STATES SENATE, IN Sup- 
PORT OF S. 11, THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 


Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored that 
this distinguished committee should wish to 
hear my views on the subject of this hearing, 
namely, S. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill. You have received during the course of 
your hearings a great deal of testimony. 
Your witnesses have included the distin- 
guished chairman of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the United States Sen- 
ate, who appeared and gave testimony in 
support of S. 11. 


WHY S. 11 AND H.R. 11 ARE NEEDED 


The pending bills would amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to close a gaping loophole 
which the Supreme Court has driven into 
that act. That loophole was created when 
the Supreme Court decided a case in favor 
of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. It 
held that a giant concern, such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., is now privileged to discriminate 
in price with the effect of destroying its 
competitors, destroying its customers, sub- 
stantially lessening competition, and tending 
to create’ a monopoly so long as the giant 
concern shows that it has accomplished all 
of those things in “good faith.” (Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana v. FTC (340 U. S. 
231).) 

S. 11 goes to the very vitals of small busi- 
ness. It involves a direct question of whether 
small business shall continue to exist. I 
need not tell the members of this distin- 
guished committee what the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and other Federal legislation against 
price discrimination mean to small business. 
It has been hailed as the magna carta of 
small business. Next to the tax law, this 
act is probably better known by small-busi- 
ness men over the United States than any 
other law passed by Congress. 

The record is clear on the point that prior 
to the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
wholesale destruction of small business took 
place during the twenties and early thirties 
as a result of price discriminations. "When 
we put that law on the books, it resulted 
in a sharp check on that destruction and 
redirected the course of business by giving 
small business a new lease on Iife. 

At this point, I would like to read a para- 
graph from a letter which a small-business 
man in Charlotte, N. C., wrote me under 
date of March 20, 1957. It is as follows: 
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“From the time of the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to the Supreme Court 
decision there had not been any price wars 
in my area or anywhere in our State. Im- 
mediately after the above decision major oil 
companies started instigating price wars by 
setting up a competitive situation and then 
asking their dealers to meet that competi- 
tion. Any competition that*they did not 
create themselves was considered by them 
as not being legitimate. Statements to this 
effect have been made to me by oil com- 
panies and their district managers.” 

In the years prior to the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, small, independent 
businesses disappeared by the tens of thou- 
sands. Giant corporations led by a few giant 
chain organizations utilized the destructive 
monopolistic practice of price descrimination 
to sweep away small businesses. We were 
rapidly headed for a complete monopoliza- 
tion of the distribution business in this 
country. 

As is indicated in the letter of the small- 
business man I have just quoted, the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act slowed down, if it did 
not stop that disastrous march. I believe 
it to be no exaggeration to say that without 
this law we would very probably have no 
small businesses left in the United States 
today. 

Now we are faced with a problem of mak- 
ing that law effective again. Our problem 
is to close the loophole which was made in 
that law by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Standard Oil of Indiana. 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 are modest proposals. 
They would operate to make unlawful de- 
structive price discriminations even though 
done in good faith where the effect would 
be to substantially lessen competition and 
tend to create a monopoly. 

The issue before you is clear. It is a 
question of whether we will do what rep- 
resentatives of big business are asking us 
to do, namely, leave the law so that the 


may continue to discriminate in price with . 


the effect of substantially lessening compe- 
tition or tending to create a monopoly. That 
issue is on the table before us. Those of 
us who are suporting S. 11 and H. R. 11 are 
asking that the law be strengthened so that 
these giant corporations will no longer be 
able to destroy their competitors and cus- 
tomers through the practice of price dis- 
crimination with the effect of substantially 
lessening competition and tending to create 
a@ monopoly, 

I have always understood that our na- 
tional public policy is a policy to pre- 
vent monopoly and monopolistic practices, 
whether accomplished in good faith, bad 
faith, or through indifference. If I am cor- 
rect on that point, then S. 11 and H. R. 11 
are clearly in accord with our national pub- 
lic policy against monopoly. This pending 
legislation would not provide any penaity. 
It is not an amendment to a criminal law; 
it merely provides a means for stopping 
practices which in fact substantially lessen 
competition and tend to create a monopoly. 

Therefore, in those few words I have at- 
tempted to explain what H. R. 11 and S. 11 
are intended to do. From what I have said, 
you can see that they are intended to guar- 
antee, for instance, the hometown merchant 
the right to buy his goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise from General Motors, General 
Mills, General Electric, or General Foods, 
under the same terms and conditions that 
the chain store across the street is permitted 
to buy its goods, wares, and merchandise 
from the same seller. The pending bills 
would make it a violation of law for .the 
seller to discriminate against the hometown 
merchant, whether he is~in the dry- 
goods business, the grocery business, the 
drug business, the service-station business, 
or any other kind of locally owned business. 

What could be fairer than that? Why 
should the big concerns continue to have the 
Fright to discriminate against hometown 
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merchants? If something is not done within 
the next two decades, and discriminations 
are permitted to continue, the giant cor- 
porations with assets of over $100 mililon will 
own all of the manufacturing, 
and distributing business in 
States. 

We all know and we profess to subscribe 
to the fact that small business is the back- 
bone of our country, and certainly should 
be encouraged to the extent that Congress 
will not permit the big concerns to unduly 
and unfairly destroy them. Congress must 
act to prevent such result. 

Among the big people of America, most 
of them are big hearted, generous, chari- 
table, and believe in the Golden Rule, and 
actually practice the Golden Rule in their 
business, but there are some Captain Kidds 
in business and industry—some racketeers— 
who have no regard for the rights of the 
other man. It is the latter group that we 
are trying to deal with through S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 to restrain them in their greed and 
selfishness. 


WHO ARE THOSE SUPPORTING S. 11—THE 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY BILL? 


We know that small business and many of 
the friends of small business are asking for 
relief from destructive price discriminations. 
They have appeared before a number of con- 
gressional committees and testified in sup- 
port of legislation such as is proposed by 
S. 11. In some of their appearances, they 
have stated that among the many things 
that small businesses wish from the Con- 
gress, and particularly in the field of anti- 
monopoly legislation, is legislation to 
strengthen the law against price discrimina- 
tion. They have said that there are many 
things that small business needs and wants, 
and that there are several pieces of legisla- 
tion which they strongly recommend, includ- 
ing tax relief. But they have said that just 
to make things simple they want the Con- 
gress to pass promptly the legislation pro- 
vided for in S. 11. Included among those 
who have taken that position are the repre- 
sentatives of a large segment of the small- 
‘business firms of the country. They include 
the following: 

National Association of Retail Druggists, 
representating 40,000 independent druggists. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 
representing 65,000 grocers. 

United States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, representing about 2,000 wholesale 

firms. 


processing, 
the United 


National Food Brokers Association, repre- 


senting more than 1,700 food brokers. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
representing approximately 35,000 retail gas- 
oline dealers. 

National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, representing 8,000 retail tire dealers 
and tire retreaders. 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, representing 2,800 wholesale distribu- 
tors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness with a membership of more than 100,000 
small and independent business firms. 

National Council of Agricultural Co-ops, 
which is composed of approximately 5,000 
agricultural cooperatives carrying on coop- 
eratively the affairs of almost 3 million farm 
families. 

National Farmers Union with more than 
700,000 members. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists with approximately 700,000 members. 


ing the bulk of organized labor in the United 

States. - g 

SMALL AND INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS WANT 
AND NEED 8S. 11 

About 18 months ago, a notorius lawyer- 

lobbyist, who has for several years special- 

ized in propagandizing against the Robinson- 
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Patman Act, appeared,and testified befor, 8 
hearing conducted by the House Smal! By;; 
ness Committee over which I presided p,. 
cently he testified before your distinguisheq 
committee in opposition to S. 11. on the 
occasion when he appeared before the House 
Small Business Committee, he berated th, 
Robinson-Patman Act. On other Occasions 
he has contended that small manufacture, 
would be harmed by the passage of S. 11 ang 
H. R. 11. In view of some of the charge; 
and contentions he made when he appeareg 
before the House Small Business Committe 
I sent a form letter to many hundreds ¢; 
the food canners and food processors jnyj:. 
ing them to comment and tell me frankly 
what they thought about the Robinson-p;;. 
man Act. The replies were overwhelmingly 
favorable to the Robinson-Patman Act by a 
margin of better than 15 to 1. On Marcy 
15, 1956, at pages 4247-4254, I inserted jy 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD excerpts from 
quite a number of those letters. Now thog 
food processors and canners operate fac. 
tories. They are in a sénse, small and ince. 
pendent manufacturing concerns. 

On February 4, 1957, I placed in the Recozp, 
at page A724, a copy of a letter a food proces. 
sor and canner had written me under date 
of January 23,1957. In that letter the pres. 
ident of the small and independent manv- 
facturing firm pointed out that in 1954 there 
were 1,911 canning firms listed in the direc. 
tory of the National Canners Association. 
By 1955, 581 of those, or 30-percent, had gone 
out of business. They represented not merely 
canning plants; but canning firms. That 
high rate of mortality of small business firms 
was attributed to the practices and condi- 
tions we are attempting to remedy by the 
passage of S. 11 and H. R. 11. 

Recently opponents of S. 11 and H. RF. 11 
thought up the gimmick of arranging for a 
number of small and independent manufac- 
turers to write to members of your distin- 
guished committee and to other Members of 
the Senate and to Members of the House, and 
so doing expressed opposition to S. 11 and 

. R. 11. 

' A few days ago a small and independent 
~ fountain-pen manufacturer sent me a copy 
of a letter in which it was stated: 

“I wish to submit the following statement 
for the consideration of your committee in 
regard to Senate bill No. 11, which is de- 
signed (I understand) to eliminate the good- 
faith defense under the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

“I have received several bulletins from our 
association, Fountain Pen & Mechanical 

. Pencil Manufacturers Association, Inc., which 
have presented several arguments against 
Senate bill No. 11. 

“I have also received a memo prepared by 
the NAM law department arguing against 
this legislation.” 

Incidentally, since I have made reference 
to the canning industry, I would like to call 
attention to a statement which was mace 
in a letter addressed to one of the Members 
of the House of Representatives on March 15, 
1957, by one of his small-business constitu- 
ents. In that series of correspondence the 
Member had stated that he was confused 
because of the arguments which were being 
made by representatives of giant corpora- 
tions that H. R. 11 would not help small 
manufacturers. In the letter of March 15, 
1957, the constituent wrote: 

“I can well understand that you and other 
Congressmen are confused. I lived with the 
Robinson-Patman Act for 7 years. 
a role in litigation involving this act. I went 
to work for a citrus canner in Florida in 1936, 
starting out as a bookkeeper at $20 per week. 
In 3 years, by virtue of endless hours of work 
and wholehearted application to my work, ! 

up second high man in the company, 
who at that time was the four largest ca0- 
ners of citrus juices in Florida. I had a bDril- 
liant future in front of me. Then we were 
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fore 9 giscriminated against by American Can Co. 
| Busj. we fought them tooth and nail, and litiga- 
1. Re. ton involving the Robinson-Patman: Act 



































































Uisheq gent to the Supreme Court of the United 
DN the states twice, the first time getting one of 
House famous 4-to-4 decisions. My company 
ed the won their suit against American Can, and 


1 believe that I am right when I say it is 
the ouly time that damages have been 
awarded under this act. However, that com- 
pany is now bankrupt, going to the wall in 
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worked so hard to carve out for myself. The 
cost of fighting American Can Co. was too 
much and contributed in a large measure to 
destruction of this company. 

“Now I am in business for myself and I am 
faced with the same danger of having the 

und cut out from under me. Believe me, 
sir, 1 know what these big companies can do 
if they have a mind to. I do not contend 
that all big companies do act that way or 
that bigness in itself is an evil.” 
Under date of March 8, 1957, the Arm- 
strong Creamery Co. of Wichita, Kans., 
wrote a letter to Members of the House and 
to Members -of the Senate in which price 
discrimination practices of the National 
Dairy Products Corp. were outlined. That, 
up to date, instance of price discrimination 
was described by the Armstrong Creamery 
Co. as follows: . 
“Recently the National Dairies Division 
(Sealtest) at Kansas City lowered the price 
of ice cream. $25 cents per gallon throughout 
this area. Discounts and all other factors 
considered, this new price is lower than 97 
percent of the sales volume in the area be- 
fore Sealtest lowered the price. This low 
price makes it impossible for any dairy to 
sell ice cream at a profit, and if continued 
very long will force a number of independent 
plants out of business. At the same time 
Sealtest has been raising prices in other 
areas Where competitive situations are as 
bad, or worse, than they are here. 
“The plain fact is that through ineptness 
and m: t, Sealtest has lost a lot 
of volume in the past few years and has 
taken this method of regaining their posi- 
tion. Right now they cam use the excuse 
that they are meeting the price of the 3 per- 
cent 6f the volume which was sold at a cut- 
throat figure (and which will always be sold 
that. way.) 
“Of course Sealtest’s profits in other areas 
will more than carry the losses they will 
take in this one.” 
The letter of the Armstrong Creamery Co. 
' concluded as have many others I have re- 
nical ceived from small and independent business 
vhich concerns in a plea for the passage of H. R. 
jalnst ll. The words of that letter were: 
“It is the only salvation for a great number 
of independent businesses.” 


FARMERS, CONSUMERS, AND WHOLESALERS WANT 
AND NEED S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


Representatives of farmers have testified 
before this distinguished committee, and be- 
fore other committees strongly supporting 
8S. 11 and H. R. 11. You have heard the 
testimony on behalf of the National Farm- 
ers Union, which has a membership repre- 
senting almost 1 million voters. That testi- 
mony strongly supports the proposed legis- 
lation you have under consideration. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 21, 1956, 
at page 4712, is a showing that representa- 
tives of consumer groups are in support of 
§.llandH.R.11, Also the Recorp for March 
27, 1956, | 5167, shows that wholesalers 
and re in large numbers have made 
aa pleas for the passage of this legis- 
ation, 

I have noted that on the afternoon of 
March 14, 1957, representatives of several 
hundred small-business men, who are re- 
tailers of petroleum products, appeared be- 
fore your and testified (transcript 
pp. 5 ) to the effect that the major 
oil companies are discriminating in price 
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to the damage and destruction of small busi- 
ness. They urged passage of S.° 11 and 
H. R: 11. , 


FTC, AN EXPERT AGENCY ON PRICE DISCRIMINA<- 
TION, SUPPORTS S. 11 AND H.R. 11 


. The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility of the enforcement of 
Federal legislation dealing with price dis- 
crimination. That agency has dealt with 
the problem of price discrimination since it 
was created in the Wilson administration in 
1914. Prior to that time, the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, its predecessor, studied and re- 
ported upon the problem of price discrimi- 
nation during the period of 1903-14. It is 
the only agency of Government with any 
substantial experience in dealing with the 
problem of price discrimination. In view 
of that fact, it is believed that its position 
respecting the pending legislation should be 
regarded as important. After careful study 
of S. 11 and H. R. 11, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has announced that it supports those 
bills. In its official formal report to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on March 12, 1957, the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The Commission is of the opinion that 
the objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are 
of sufficient importance to the effective 
operation of the Clayton Act that such legis- 
lation should be enacted without awaiting 
further case-by-case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded.” (H. R. 
398 was introduced by Hon. Byron G. RocErs, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
bill to H: R-11.) 


On March 26, 1957, all members of the 
Federal Trade Commission appeared before 
this distinguished committee and explained 
why the Commission is supporting S. 11 
and H. R. 11. 


WHO ARE THOSE OPPOSING S. 11 AND H. R. 11? 


You received testimony in your hearings 
on March 12 and 13, 1957, which established 
beyond question that the major oil com- 
panies met secrétly in October 1956 and 
planned a campaign to oppose this proposed 
legislation. The testimony you have ad- 
duced shows that the representatives of the 
major oil companies, with the cooperation 
of the American Petroleum Institute, ar- 
ranged for each of a number of the major 
oil companies to distribute, to their high 
officials, copies of a master brief contain- 
ing a number of arguments against S. 11 
and H. R. 11. Those arguments were re- 
produced and dressed up to give them the 
greatest possible force for persuading the 
unwary that S. 11 and H. R. 11 would be 
harmful to small business and should not be 
passed. Also t representatives of other 
big business concerns and the Washing- 
ton representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers have sought to 
persuade small and independent businesses 
that S. 11 would prove harmful. In my 
statement today, I have made reference to 
an instance of the law department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers pre- 
paring and distributing to small manu- 
facturers a brief arguing against the pass- 
age of S. 11. 

Therefore, you have before you clear and 
unmistakable evidence that Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Gulf Oil Corp., Shell Oil 
Co., Pure Oil Co., and a great number of 
other big business firms, which, according 
to other testimony before you, are current- 
ly practicing price discriminations destruc- 
tive of small business, are campaigning 
against S. 11 and H. R. 11, and are urg- 
ing you to prevent the passage of such pro- 
posed legislation which would curb their 
practice of destructive price discrimination, 

In addition, 2 number of small and inde- 
pendent business concerns have written or 
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wired that they are opposing S. 11 and H. R. 
il. Some of those who have so expressed 
their opposition, have done so by present- 
ing the same arguments which have been 
included in the master brief against S. 11 
and H. R. 11 as distributed by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and its members 
and representatives. In fact some small 
and independent businessmen who have 
voiced opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 11 have 
frankly stated that they were pressured into _ 
doing so by the representatives of the major 
oil companies. 

Not all of the opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 
11 has come directly from the offices of giant 
corporations. Some attorneys who have rep- 
resented such corporations in price discrim- 
ination cases have appeared and testified 
against this legislation. For example, Mr, 
Hammond Chaffetz and Mr. William Simon 
who have argued in court in defense of price 
discrimination practices of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, have appeared before 
your distinguished Committee and opposed 
this legislation. They have held prominent 
positions on committees dealing with this 
subject in the antitrust sections of the New 
York State and the American Bar Associa- 
tions. And those who served with them on 
those committees have been persuaded to 
voice opposition to S. ll and H.R. 11. Also 
those representatives of major oil companies 
served as members of the Attorney’ General's 
National Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, and during March 1955, that Com- 
mittee, with the help of the gentlemen I 
have named, issued a report which took a 
position contrary to what is provided for in 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. It is notable that at 
page 181 of the Report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’sNational Committee to Study the Anti- 
trust Laws, the following statement appears: 

“This committee approves the result of 
the Standard Oil decision.” 

It has been established that other mem- 
bers of the Attorney General’s committee 
had been répresenting big business con- 
cerns charged with violations of our anti- 
trust laws. 

Incidentally, Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was a member of the 
Attorney General's committee. He has re- 
ported to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, in stating the of- 
ficial position of the Department of Com- 
merce, that he is opposed to the passage of 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. In that connection he 
made it clear that he is for the practice of 
price discrimination when done in good 
faith even though the effect “may have been 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly.” (See the letter of Mr. 
Weeks to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, dated March 6, 
1956). 

Of course, the Department of Justice, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the At- 
torney General, has voiced its opposition to 
S. ll and H. R. 11. It did so in a report 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, March 28, 1957. Before I 
complete my statement I shall make further 
comment regarding that report from the De- 
partment of Justice. 


MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT 
S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


The propaganda which has been prepared 
and distributed by representatives of the 
American Petroleum Institute and their 
members, and by some of those who were 
members of the Atterney General’s National 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws is 
loaded with misstatements. Those misstate- 
ments have created misconceptions about the 
Robinson-Patman Act and what S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 would provide. 

The master brief of the API, a copy of 
which has been placed in the record of the 
proceedings before your distinguished com- 
mittee, contains many misstatements. For 
example, it contains a statement that Pres- 
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ident Truman vetoed legislation similar to 
what is provided for in S. 11 and H. R. 11. 
What President Truman vetoed in 1950 was 
S. 1008. That bill, in effect, provided for the 
opposite of what S. 11 and H. R. 11 would 
provide. Attorneys who have represented 
major oil companies have appeared before 
you and testified and added to the con- 
fusion created by such misstatement because 
they adopted and made such misstatements a 
part of their testimony. 

Mr. William Simon who testified before 
this committee on March 26, 1957, at tran- 
script page 1406, stated that the bill which 
went to President Truman contained the 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments. I have un- 
derstood that Mr. Simon has been dabbling 
around with this matter for a number of 
years. Therefore, he should know that the 
fact is the Carroll-Kefauver amendments to 
S. 1008 were knocked out in conference and 
did not appear in the bill as it was presented 
to President Truman. The bill which was 
vetoed would have weakened the law. The 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments would have 
strengthened the law. 

Likewise, on March 14, 1957, Mr. Ham- 
mond Chaffetz, one of the legal representa- 
tives of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, at transcript page 459, testified that 
“President Truman did veto a bill which did 
have the Carroll-Kefauver amendment in it. 
The Carroll-Kefauver amendment was very 
similar to the amendment which is proposed 
here.”” Although those gentlemen have been 
dabbling in this matter for a number of 
years, it does not appear that they studied 
that bill or the action of the conferees in de- 
leting from that bill the Carroll-Kefauver 
amendments. 

The fallacious argument has been-made 
by representatives of major oil companies 
that if S. 11 and H. R. 11 were to be enacted, 
then any seller who wanted to lower his 
price to one customer would find it neces- 
sary to lower his price to all customers 


throughout the country. It appéars that the - 


argument which was thus prepared by rep- 
resentatives cf the major oil companies was 
artfully worded, widely distributed, and has 
had its calculated effect on a number of 
small- and independent-business men who 
are engaged in the sale and distribution of 
petroleum products. It has stirred a number 
of them to oppose the pending legislation. 

Now, the representatives and members of 
the API, in distributing such fallacious ar- 
guments, pointed to proceedings currently 
in litigation at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as a basis for their statements. Those 
proceedings involve the Pure Oil Co. because 
it was discriminating in price with respect 
to sales it was making in Birmingham, Ala. 

With reckless abandon, reference was made 
to a sentence or two which appeared in the 
complaint of the Pederal Trade Commission 
in that case. No effort was made by them to 
explain to the small and independent busi- 
nessmen, or to the members of your distin- 
guished committee, that if the facts alleged 
in the complaint in that case should be 
proven, there will be no good-faith defense 
available in that case. Therefore what is 
provided for in S. 11 and.H. R. 11 would have 
no application to situations such as are in- 
volved in the case of FTC v. Pure Oil Com- 
pany regarding the Birmingham, Ala., 
situation. 

What I have just said about the Federal 
Trade Commission's Pure Oil Co. case (some- 
times referred to as the Birmingham, Ala., 
case) was made perfectly clear in the testi- 
mony given by representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission when they appeared be- 
fore your distinguished committee on Fri- 
day, March 15, 1957. On that Oe Wltesiaee 
FTC official who is in charge of the li 
on that case testified to the following effect: 

“Senator Dmxsen. Would these cases be 
affected by the pending bill? 

“Mr. McIver. No, sir; I do not believe that 
the pending bill would have any effect on the 
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result in these particular cases (transcript, 
pp. 785-786) . 
a = * s . 

“Mr, Drxon. Now, if your theory is correct, 
good faith there will not be a defense to what 
you have charged? ‘ 

“Mr. McIver. That is our contention. Yes, 
sir (transcript, p. 789) .” 

The confusion which was created by the 
contention made in the API master brief and 
by representatives of the major oil companies 
in the opposition they have voiced to S. 11 
and H. R. 11 to the effect that if a seller 
should decide to lower his price to one of his 
customers, then if these bills passed, he 
would be compelled to lower his price to all 
of his customers, seems to have enveloped the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Department of Justice. In the report 
from the Department of Justice to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Represent- 
atives, March 28, 1957, on H. R. 11, it is made 
clear that one of the reasons why the Depart- 
ment is opposed to S. 11 and H. R. 11 is be- 
cause it believed “that a seller constrained by 
law to reduce prices to some only at the cost 
of reducing prices to all might well decide to 
reduce them to none.” 

In that report the Department of Justice 
did not cite any case wherein the law had 
been construed to provide that requirement. 

Purthermore, in the report from the De- 
partment of Justice a number of recent cases 
were cited in which the “good faith” de- 
fense had been rejected. And the observa- 
tion was made that for that reason S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are not needed. What the Depart- 
ment of Justice appeared to overlook is the 
fact that in each of the cases it cited, a 
discriminatory pricing system was in ques- 
tion. As early as 1945, the Supreme Court of 
the United States had ruled in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
(324 U. S. 746) that under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, a seller who adopts discrim- 
inatory pricing systems of his competitors 
will not have available to him the good- 
faith defense provided for in the act. And 
the Court said: 

“The act thus places emphasis on individ- 
ual competitive situations.” 

Therefore it would appear that the De- 
partment of Justice net only missed the 
point in its citation of the various cases 
refered to in its report opposing S. 11 and 
H. R. 11, but in doing so actually highlighted 
its own confusion over what is provided for 
in the Robinson-Patman Act on the point 
it made about a seller being required to 
reduce his prices to all, if he reduces prices 
to one. It had simply overlooked what the 


petitive situations. 

Since it is clear that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, as amended by S. 11 and H. R. 11, 
woula not permit the good-faith defense 
except and only for the purpose of 


. 
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Equally fallacious is the argument mag, i 
the API master brief and in statemen, 
made by others opposing S. 11 and Hp ll 
to the effect that those bills would preye,, 
freight absorption. In the Recorp of Maro), 
A8, 1957, at page A2145, I inserted a state. 
ment outlining why it is considered tp,, 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 will not prevent freign;, 
absorption. I refer to that statement yoy 
for the benefit of those who wish to reyie, 
more material dealing with that point. Fy;. 
thermore, the API master brief and the state. 
ments of others who are opposing the peng. 
ing bills, disregard and ignore the fact tha 
5. 11 contains the provision to the effect that 
nothing contained therein shall be construeq 
to alter the law applicable to freight absorp. 
tion. 

On page 4 of the API master brief there 
appears the following statement: 

“Furthermore, it is important to note that 
the Robinson-Patman Act marked a ¢. 
parture from the traditional ideal of Amer. 
ican justice by putting the burden of proo; 
upon the person charged with violating the 
law * * * unless he could prove that his 
price decision had no effect on competition, 
he would probably be in violation of the lay 
if this legislation should pass.” 

Now what are the facts? 

The general common-law rule regarding 
the burden of proof in a case in litigation 
applies in price discrimination cases arising 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. In general 
that rule is to the following effect: The bur. 
den of proof in any proceeding lies at first 
on that party against whom the judgment 
of the court would be given if no evidence 
at all were produced on either side—regard, 
of course, being had to any presumption 
which may appear upon the pleadings. 

Let us analyze how that rule applies ina 
price discrimination case arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. First of all, pleadings 
by the plaintiff or the Government in order 
to state a cause of action in a price discrim. 
ination case under the Robinson-Patman 
Act must among other things allege that— 

(1) The party charged with a violation of 
the law is engaged in commerce (meaning, 
of course, interstate commerce). 

“(2) In the course of such commerce the 
party charged has discriminated in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality, and that some of those 
purchases involved in such discrimination 
were in iriterstate commerce. 

(3) The sale of the commodities involved 
in the discrimination were sold for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States 
or some other place under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

(4) The effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend’ to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 

tion, or with the customers 
of either of them. ’ 

Pleadings by the plaintiff or the Govern- 
ment in such litigation not containing alle- 
gations to-the effect indicated above would 
fail as not having stated a cause of action. 


simple answer had been filed by the de- 
fendant who merely denied the allegations 
the plaintiff. Assume further that 
was offered by either party. 
Then under the general rule regarding the 
burden of proof the plaintiff would fail. He 
good cause of action but he 

to prove his case. The burden 
proving the case is upon the plaintiff and 
each of the necessary 

allegations as above indicated. The defend- 
prove any of those allegations. 

sufficient for him merely 
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Momentarily, when they have lapsed into 
unguarded pose and permitted their better 
selves to express their inner thoughts, arch 
opponents of S. 11 and H. R. 11 have acknowl- 
edged that what is contended in the API 
master brief is not true. They admit that 
the person charged does not have the burden 
of proving “that his price decision had no 
effect on the competition.” For example, 
see the testimony of Mr. William Simon be- 
fore your distinguished committee Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, at transcript page 1392. 

In view these circumstances, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why some lawyers who 
oppose S. 11 and H. R.°11 are so reckless as 
to charge that the effect of the passage of 
gs. 11 and H. R. 11 would be to require the 
defendant in a price discrimination case, 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, to prove 
his innocence. That is utter nonsense. I 
am disappointed that lawyers with ability 
have argued such nonsense. I cannot but 
pelieve that they know their argument is 
nonsense. 

Of course no one supporting S. 11 and H. R. 
11, to my knowledge, has taken the position 
that the burden of proof, under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, departs from the common- 
law rule in any respect. Therefore, all of 
us acknowledge that when a defendant as- 
serts the “good faith” defense, it is his 
purden to prove that he acted in good faith. 
Likewise, in criminal cases when one is 
charged with murder and asserts that he 
acted in self-defense, it is not the burden 
of the State to prove that he did not act in 
self-defense. The burden is on the defend- 
ant to make out that defense. 
At page 7 of the API “master brief,” -the 
statement is made: 
“If all manufacturers in an industry 
complied with this law, they would be in 
danger of being charged with a conspiracy 
to fix prices.” : 
That, like the API argument about the 
burden of proof, is utter nonsense. Nothing 
in the Robinson-Patman Act requires any 
two or more sellers of any commodity to 
charge the same or diffement prices. Nothing 
in that law requires any seller to act in any 
particular way regarding his relationship 
with another seller. The act applies only 
against a single seller’s action in discrim- 
inating in pfiee. It is significant that the 
API “master brief” failed to cite any deci- 
sion in @ case supporting its nonsensical 
arguments. 
On page 8 of the API “master brief” are 
statements that both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations haye opposed legis- 
lation such as is provided for in S. 11 and 
H. R.. 11. I have pointed out that those 
statements are false insofar as they relate 
to the bill which was vetoed by President 
Truman in 1950. 
It is believed that statements in the API 
master brief respecting the position of the 
Eisenhower administration on legislation 
such as is provided in S. 11 and H. R. 11, 
should be scrutinized as carefully as the 
_Statements contained therein regarding the 
position of the Truman administration. 
The API master brief takes the position that 
the Eisenhower administration opposes legis- 
lation such as is for in S. 11 and 
H.R. 11. Now, what about President Eisen- 
hower? Where does he stand on S. 11 and 
H. R. 11? Cértainly, small business would 
like to know. To my knowledge he has is- 
sued no statement in opposition to S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. On the contrary, my mind goes 
back to a statement he did issue to repre- 
sentatives of small business on October 16, 
1952. The following are quotations from 
that statement: 
Orrices or Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

Neti York, N. Y.; October 16, 1952. 
Mr. WATSON ROGERs, 
National Food Brokers Association, ~ 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Rocers: At my conference today 
with you and representatives of other na- 


’ 
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tional associations of American industry and 
business, you asked for my views concerning 
the protection of small business from monop- 
oly, and particularly concerning the pro- 
visions of our antitrust laws against unfair 
and discriminatory pricing practices that are 
destructive of competition and free enter- 
prise. 
” > ° & : 


Our laws against unfair and destructive 
pricing practices, as well as other practices 
leading to monopoly, must be fearlessly, im- 
partially, and energetically maintained and 
enforced. 

I am for such necessary rules of fair play 
because they preserve and strengthen free 
and fair competition, as opposed to monop- 
olies which mean the end of competi- 
tion. *'* © 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


CONCLUSION: CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW TO 
HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business is pleading for protection 
from the practice of destructive price dis- 
crimination. Each time the Congress has 
investigated and studied the practice of 
price discrimination, it has concluded that 
such practice is monopolistic, anticompeti- 
tive; and therefore contrary to our national 
public policy for a free and competitive en- 
terprise system. Opponents of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are arguing for allowing a continua- 
tion of destructive price discriminations. 
They argue that legislation should not be 
passed that would assure a halting of price 
discrimination. In effect, they are telling 
the Congress to legislate so that price dis- 
crimination, at the same time, should be 
permitted as well as prohibited. I am of 
the opinion that any effort to thus serve 
big business will fail to serve small business 
and our free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. 

If Congress should conclude that the rep- 
resentatives of big business are correct in 
their arguments that price discrimination is 
a good thing, then it would be logical for 
Congress to repeal all of our laws which pro- 
hibit price discrimination. We should have 
more of what is good. However, if our expe- 
rience in investigating and studying price 
discrimination since 1875 and the conclu- 
sions we have reached on the basis of such 
experience are sound, then we must con- 
clude anew that price discriminations are 
bad. We should have less of what is bad. 
On that issue we should not compromise 
simply to satisfy the whims of big business. 
We should not legalize the use of a tool 
which will destroy small business. 

Promises to small business during an elec- 
tion year will not do the job. Action is 
needed to save small business from destruc- 
tion. Enactment of S. 11 and H. R. 11 will 
help to do that job. 





Politics With People’s Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask} unanimous consent to F-ve printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Playing Politics With 
Your Money,” published in the Rome, 
Ga., News-Tribune of March 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 7 
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PLAYING Po.trrics WIrH Your MONEY 


President Eisenhower and Members of 
Congress who are staging a waiting game, 
trying to pass the buck on responsibility for 
cutting the Federal budget, may think they 
are playing smart politics. 

But they had better get out in the hinter- 
lands and learn what the rank and file citi- 
zens are saying about the budget. The re- 
fusal of Eisenhower and Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey to make suggestions for trimming 
the record peacetime outlay and the refusal 
of the Hous@ leaders to take over their re- 
sponsibility is disgusting to a lot of grass- 
roots citizens. 

It is high time for the Government—the 
President and Congress—-to make an “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” of the plight of the tax- 
payef. 

While the outlook for business and indus- 
try is still good, there are many pockets of 
unemployment and curtailment in the job 
market. The cost of living is still going up. 
Many citizens are caught in a tight squeeze 
and are having to borrow money to meet 
their tax payments. 

This is not a healthy situation—for the 
taxpayers or the politicians. 

Georgia’s congressional delegation, includ- 
ing Senators RUSSELL and TALMADGE, real- 
ize that the time has come when the United 
States taxpayers can no longer continue such 
a heavy load of economic assistance to for- 
eign countries, regardless of the motive. 

Unless something is done to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending, balance the budget and 
give the taxpayers some relief, the Nation 
will be headed toward bankruptcy and an 
economy that wouldn’t make it worth the 
while for the Communists to try to take over. 

The public is going to place responsibility 
on both the Congress and the President for 
shirking their duty. The huge budget 
should be trimmed. 

Congressmen who fail to do their duty 
and go back home to face the voters next 
year will find that the citizens feel a cut in 
spending and taxes is possible. And they 
are not interested in who gets the credit if 
it is done. 

But they will know who to blame if this 
action is not taken—and soon, 





How a Texan Came Up From the Salt 
Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Lone Star Steel Co., of Texas, 
has made important industrial history 
during the 1 decade. The man who 
directs the destinies of this great indus- 
trial enterprise is Eugene B. Germany, of 
Dallas. Mr. Germany’s story, as told 
briefly in a recent issue of the Dallas 
Times Herald, is an inspiring chronicle of 
success and service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Times Herald be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“GENE” GERMANY: SALT MINE START 


(Eprror’s Notre—This is another in a 
series of articles on Dallasites who have at- 
tained success in their chosen fields.) 
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E. B. (Gene) Germany, who actually 
worked in the salt mines during his early 
married life, heads a firm that sold almost 
$90 million worth of products last year. 

As president of Lone Star Steel Co., he’s 
often described by friends and associates as 
“the wildcatter on a hot tin roof.” Others 
insist that his “know when” has meant as 
much in his success as “know how.” 

A native of Sweetwater, Mr. Germany spent 
most of his life to young manhood around 
Grand Saline helping work his father’s 40- 
acre farm. He finished high school there 
and worked his way through*Southwestern 
University at Georgetown. 

GETS TEACHING JOB 


With his college diploma in one hand, he 
took a marriage license in the other and 
married Maggie Lee Wilson. When Mr. 
Germany was tendered a job teaching in the 
Grand Saline schools, he jumped at it. 

The pay was scant, and to supplement 
their income the newlyweds worked in the 
salt mine near Grand Saline. Mr. Germany 
sewed salt sacks and his wife filled them. 

Figuring that teaching school really wasn't 
up his alley, Mr. Germany started to study 
geology. Within a few years he had staked 
a wildcat location near Bastrop and drilled 
his.first well, a producer. 

There were more and more producers, and 
when in 1947 he accepted the presidency 
of Lone Star Steel, there was little economic 
basis for his taking the job. But there was 
a@ moral responsibility, mainly for hundreds 
of his friends who had invested their money 
in the firm. 

FUTURE WAS DOUBTFUL 
Ten years ago, the future of Lone Star 


was mostly speculative. Many experts said 
the venture was economically unsound be- 


cause the ores being considered. for tapping - 


had a low iron content. 

But on October 26, 1947, the company’s 
blast furnace was tapped for the first time 
and real iron flowed. Gene Germany had 
brought in another wildcat. 

In the ensuing years, there have been 
rough spots—certainly. But Lone Star 
earned $3.84 per share in 1956, and this year’s 
prospects are equally good. _ 

Throughout the rapid growth of Lone 
Star, Mr. Germany’s stanch belief in the 
goodness of mankind has stood out. And 
smooth labor relations bear out his in- 
sistence that employees be treated fairly. 

SONS HANDLE OIL 


The industrialist’s oil business continues 
to prosper under direction of his sons, Wil- 
son and Norman. A daughter, Annette, is 
married to Rev. Jack Wilkes, a Methodist 
minister in Oklahoma City. 

As though running Lone Star Steel and 
lending a hand when needed to two sons 
in the oil business are not enough, Mr. Ger- 
many has taken on dozens of extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

He is a board member of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, of the Scottish Rite 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Methodist Hos- 
pital of Dallas, and the Dallas YMCA. He is 
State director for the National Association 
of Manufacturers; executive vice president, 
Texas division, Red River Valley Association; 
chairman of the State payroll savings bond 
committee; chairman, Texas State Park De- 
velopment Association, and director of the 
Texas Law Enforcement Foundation. 

In his spare time, Mr. Germany makes 
solar batteries to run small motors and 
radios. Sometimes, he experiments with 
such intricate problems as removing salt 
from water. 

His weekend relaxation includes driving 
to his farm near Grand Saline or to wet a 
hook in his private pool where he raises 
rainbow trout. 

Mr. and Mrs. Germany reside at 3301 
Beverly Drive in Dallas. 
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Jury Trial Is Basic Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Basic Right Usurped 
If Jury Trial Is Denied,” published in 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of March 
19, 1957.. P 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 

A Basic Ricutr Usurpep Ir Jury Triar Is 

DENIED’ 

Like Pandora’s box, that misnamed civil- 
rights package has been jockeyed around by 
reckless hands to where, unless restrained, 
other reckless hands can pry the lid off. 
What then is to protect against these 
plagues? ' 

What recourse to law for offenses loosely 
defined in cases of prosecution before the 
fact or in judicial hearings in which the 
right to trial by jury is blanked out? 

The Constitution has not been repealed; 
it has not been amended on these protective 
points. The authors of this force bill pro- 
pose simply to sidestep it. 

Southern members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, with some conservative Republi- 
can help, battled valiantly to preserye the 
constitutional principle. They were fighting 
for a fundamental right which, once de- 
stroyed, will be lost for all citizens, -North, 
South, East, and West, and in such event 


- May never be regained. 


In that committee the cards were stacked, 
numerically. But on the floor of Congress, 
and particularly in the Senate with rules of 
unlimited debate, the whole case can -be 
assessed in the spotlight of national atten- 
tion. There the right hand ~of the body 
politic—a constituency as broad as the 48 
States—can more clearly see what its left 
hand is doing. * 

One of the facts underscored beyond con- 
cealment is that a basic right abridged for 
one—for punitive purposes, or otherwise—is 
abridged for all. The instant breach in such 
an event is prophetic; the precedent im- 
measurably far-reaching in damaging con- 
sequences. Once an ex power is 
bestowed, such as discretionary treatment of 
a fixed point of law, it leads invariably to 
abuse and extension of power-hungry, pres- 
sure hands; and never to recovery of that 


power by the hands in which, under the Con-> 


stitution, it belongs. 

President Eisenhower, as he said in his 
frank admission to a press conference, may 
not be qualified to pass legal judgment on 
this express proposition. Hardly can he fail 
to grasp the fact, however, that it challenges 
the basic premise of a government of law. 

He cannot be so ignorant of the law gen- 
erally as to sanction a glaring trespass, or be 
willing to sit by and see his Republican co- 
horts in Congress and leftwing Democrats 


team up to force down the throats of the . 


American people this damnable piece of leg- 
islation masterminded by his Attorney Gen- 
eral, Herbert Brownell. j 
A concerned Nation is looking to the Presi- 
dent as well as to the responsible, Constitu- 
tion-minded Members of Congress, to pre- 
vent this assault upon funda- 
mental rights of every American citizen. 
For once the Chief Executive and Congress 
can forget the politics involved in the ques- 
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tion of segregation, whether applica {, the 
public schools or whatnot. The dimensi,y, 
of this threat are greater than that \.... 
Every citizen is vitally concerned, ang m,., 
not be subjected to the Jeopardy inheren; .. 
such a proposal—particularly in view o; th 
liberal-mindedness of the present Supren,, 
Court. Ben 

The Executive as the congressiona) branch 
has one safe and adequate yardstick }, Whic} 
to measure authority and duty—ii i; ;,, 
Constitution, to whose support they too} 
oath. > . 

It was in awareness of human fallacy and 
eccentricity under pressure that the Foung. 
ing Fathers left principles neither to »;.. 
chance, administrative discretion, nor whi,, 
They fixed them, rather, in a government o; 
law. The winds of caprice must no} be 
allowed to overturn that. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Divini 
Redemptoris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, 20 years 
ago Pope Pius XI issued one of the most 
profound documents of our time, his 
encyclical on atheistic communism. 
Freeman of all faiths have hailed this 
work, as they have hailed the Roman 
Catholic Church’s relentless fight azainst 
atheistic communism, and I think it 
would be especially timely and fitting at 
this time for us to review the ideas 
offered to the world by Pope Pius XI just 
two decades ago in his Divini Redemp- 
toris. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newsletter of the Maryland 
Action Guild commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of this encyclical be printed 
in the Appendix of today’s Recorp. The 
newsletter was sent to me by Mr. George 
D. O’Neill, chairman of the Maryland 
Action Guild. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 

D, as follows: 
NEWSLETTER COMMEMORATING 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DivINI REDEMPTORIS 

On the feast of St. Joseph in the year of 
our Lord 1937, our glorious holy father Pius 
XI renewed and reviewed the authoritative 
position of holy mother church on atheistic 
communism. In his great encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris he said, speaking of the need 
for .@ spiritual power for good, which he 
described as the Catholic Church—to con- 
test vigorously the spiritual evil of the day, 
communism—that he placed the “vast cam- 
paign see in ae against world commu- 
nism un standard of St. Joseph, her 
mighty protector.” 

His eloquent restatement of the need for 
this campaign needs no further explanation 
or paraphrase. On this 20th anniversary 
encyclical, commemorated with hu- 
confidence by the Maryland Ac- 
we feel it in order to quote 4 
from Divini-Redemptoris 
guidance of an informed 
the purpose of a call to greater 

toward all members of the 
read these words and thus 
go further in this cam- 
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The holy father, speaking of the necessity 
of complete distrust for communism tactics, 


= the beginning communism showed it- 
self for what it was in all its perversity; 
put very soon it realized that it was thus 
alienating the people. It has, therefore, 
changed its tactics, and strives to entice 
the multitudes by trickery of various forms, 
piding its real designs behind ideas that in 
themselves are good and attractive. Thus, 
aware of the universal desire for peace, the 
jeaders of communism pretend to be the most 
zealous and propagandists in the 
movement for world amity. Yet at the same 
time they stir up a class warfare which 
causes rivers Of blood to flow, and, realizing 
that that system offers no internal guaranty 
of peace, they have recourse to unlimited 
armaments. Under various names which do 
not suggest communism, they establish or- 
ganizations and periodicals with the sole 
purpose of carrying their ideas into quarters 
otherwise inaccessible. They try perfidiously 
to worm their way even into professedly 
Catholic and religious organizations. Again, 
without receding an inch from their sub- 
yersive principles, they invite Catholics to 
collaborate with them in the realm of so- 
called humanitarianism and charity; and at 
times even make proposals that are in per- 
fect harmony with the Christian spirit and 
the doctrine of the church. Elsewhere they 
carry their hypocrisy so far as to encourage 
the belief that communism, in countries 
where faith and culture are more strongly 
entrenched, will assume another and much 
milder form. It will not interfere with the 
practice of religion. It will respect liberty 
of conscience. There are some even who 
refer to certain changes recently introduced 
into Soviet legislation as a proof that com- 
munism is about to abandon its program of 
war against God. 
“See to it, venerable brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived. Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
toward the triumph of communism in their 
own country will be the first to fall victims 
of their error. And the greater the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Christian civilization 
in the regions where communism success- 
fully penetrates, so much more devastating 
will be the hatred displayed by the godless.” 
Then His Holiness, speaking directly to lay- 
men, called for Catholic action: 
“We extend our paternal invitation to our 
beloved sons among the laity who are doing 
battle in the ranks of Catholic action. On 
another occasion we have called this move- 
ment so dear to our heart ‘a particularly 
providential assistance’ in the work of the 
church during these troublous times. Cath- 
olic action is in effect a social apostolate also, 
inasmuch as its object is to spread the King- 
dom of Jésus Christ not only among indi- 
viduals, but also in families and in society. 
It must, therefore, make it a chief aim to 
train its members with special care and to 
prepare them to fight the battles of the Lord. 
This task of formation, now more urgent 
and indispensable than ever, which must 
always precede direct action in the field, 
will assuredly be served by study circles, 
conferences, lecture courses, and the various 
other activities undertaken with a view to 
making known the Christian solution of the 
social problem.” 

Turning to the duties of the Christian 
State, the holy father stated: 
“It is the duty of the Christian state to 


priree object the good of souls. 
“This means that all diligence should be 
exercised by states to prevent within their 
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territories the ravages of an anti-God cam- 
paign which shakes society to its very foun- 
dations. For there can be no authority on 
earth unless the authority of the divine 
majesty be recognized; no oath will bind 
which is not sworn in the name of the living 
God. We repeat that we have said with fre- 
quent insistence in the past, especially in 
our encyclical Caritate Christi: ‘How can 
any contract be maintained, and what value 
can any treaty have, in which every guaran- 
ty of conscience is lacking? And how can 
there be talk of guaranties of conscience 
when all faith.in God and all fear of God 
have vanished? Take away this basis, and 
with it all moral law falls, and there is no 
remedy left to stop the gradual but inevita- 
ble destruction of peoples, families, the 
state, civilization itself.’ ”’ 

Pius XI concluded this great state paper 
on the most pressing of all problems of 
1937—and of today since the message is time- 
less—by pointing to the eternal destiny of 
the church, and thus by predicting the ul- 
timate conquest of the Church of Christ, 
with the following reminder to all of the 
faithful: 

“With eyes lifted on high, our faith sees 
the new heavens and the new earth described 
by our first predecessor, St. Peter. While 
the promises of the false prophets of this 
earth melt away in blood and tears, the 
great apocalyptic prophecy of the Redeemer 
shines forth in heavenly splendor: ‘Behold, 
I make all things new.’” 

It would be presumptuous for us to say 
more. We count ourselves as fortunate to 
be able to participate in this anniversary. 





Ion. Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Munpt] and I came to Congress 
together in 1939. During our long asso- 
ciation’I have found him to be an ex- 
ceptionally capable and devoted Senator. 
I noted with interest a feature article 
concerning the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, written by Melva G. Cher- 
noff, and appearing in the March 25 
issue of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

I share the author’s high regard for 
the services contributed by the senior 
Senator from South Dakota, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Munopr Provipes Farm STaTe 

SHREWDNESS IN UNION PROBE 
(By Melva G. Chernoff) 

WasHINnctTon, D. C., March 25.—A neatly 
dressed man in a gray sharkskin suit, with 
a frank face and a disarming smile, is play- 
ing a large part in helping bring to light 
facts that may result in more enlightened 
legislation to regulation union pension and 
welfare funds. 

He is Kart E. Munor, South Dakota’s sen- 
ior Senator, a member of the Senate’s select 
committee to investigate improper activities 
in the labor or management field. 

It’s a paradox that this ever-smiling South 
Dakotan should be sitting on this particular 
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committee since he is from a farm State 
where unions are not 4 prime factor in 
the economy. But it may be for that very 
reason that Senator Munopt is a good man 
for the job. 


MIGHT AFFECT FARMER 


First, he brings no preconceived notions 
into the hearings and, second, he is making 
a determined effort to help protect the funds 
paid into union treasuries by workingmen. 
Senator Munopr also believes that any misuse 
of such funds can also result in higher prices 
for heavy equipment“and that, of course, in- 
cludes farm machinery. 

As Senator Munopr sits near the end of the 
long mahogany table in the crowded com- 
mittee room, taking notes to remind him of 
questions to ask, he pulls at the pipe that 
is his trademark. 

The bright lights of the newsreel and tele- 
vision cameras do not bother him. He has 
been before them many times and he cer- 
tainly became a veteran during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 

So South Dakota's senior Senator sits there 
listening to Chairman JcHN MCCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, and Committee Counsel Robert 
Kennedy grill the various witnesses. . He 
makes his notes and then, just as you think 
things have come tc a lull, Senator MuNpT 
indicates to the chairman that he would like 
to ask a question. This is done in a soft 
voice. An antagonistic witness begins to 
relax. , 

Coming after a barrage of questions from 
eager, boyish Counsel Kennedy and Senator 
McCLELLAN, an ex-prosecutor of the old 
school, the witness wonders what this farm 
State Senator can pitch to him that can’t 
be hit into the outfield. But the witness 
who underestimates Munopr is quickly dis- 
fllusioned. The Senator is no mean prose- 
cutor himself. Read a few excerpts from the 
testimony and you'll see what I mean: 

“Senator Munpr (to teamster official 
Brewster.) If you will accept a friendly sug- 
gestion, Mr. Brewster, from a country boy 
out in South Dakota, where we do not have 
many teamsters or many unions, I would 
think that all of this big treasury that you 
have charge of, it would be wise to hire 
a little more storage room. This is the 
third time now that we have found you did 
not have enough room to keep the records 
and they have been lost. 

s . . o > 
WHO PLAYS SANTA CLAUS? 


“Senator Munpr. Do you believe it is a 
sound concept of basic Americanism to make 
it necessary for a man, in order to earn a 
living for his family, to contribute under 
compulsion to the election of a candidate 
whom he personally prefers to defeat? * * * 
I am trying to find out who plays Santa 
Claus. Out in my country the fellow who 
plays Santa Clause does not always keep all 
the gifts himself. He gives them away. But 
it seems to me that the fellows who are play- 
ing Santa Clause here get in on the dispen- 
sation of the largess. Right? 

+ - . ” o 

“Senator MunoptT. I understand. You are 
a sheep man and I come from sheep country 
and sheep men are not racketeers. You 
would not know too much about that. 

a * > * > 

“Senator MunpT. They were simply using 
the union as a club to put Acme, their own 
outfit, into the pinball business. 

“Mr. ELKins. That is correct. 

“Senator MuNpT. You have had some ex- 
perience in that business. Had the plan (to 
make it a statewide operation) succeeded, 
what do you think would have been the 
annual take? 

“Mr. E_xtns. Oh, Lord, it would have been 
terrific. The amount would have been 
fantastic.” 

“Senator Muwnor. Fantastic out in Port- 
land is one thing and back in South Dakota 
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it would be something else. Ten dollars is a 
lot of money back home, 
o o 2 > * 


“Mr. Scurun«x. During the last 2 months, 
we have had information that the Bellevue 
had ceased operations as a walk-in joint, but 
had been sneaking a few old customers and 
men sent from contact places. 

“Senator Munopr. That is point 1 for the 
investigating staff. They got thatone. It is 
still open. Go ahead. _ 

“Mr. ScHRuUNK. No, sir; not open, as such. 

“Senator MunpT. Well, I did not mean they 
had neon signs up saying, ‘Come on in,’ but 
if they can sneak in, I would call it open. 
We are talking about the sneak-in places. 


“Mr. LANGLEY. In this setting, the answer 
might tend to incriminate me. 

“The CHamman. You mean to reflect upon 
this setting? 

“Mr. LaNcLey. Not upon the’ committee, 
your honor. P 

“Senator MunoptT. Mr. Chairman, let us get 
a little more information about this setting. 
Will you dilate on that a little bit? What 
are you complaining about? 

“Mr. LANGLEY. I am only using the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court, 
Senator. 

“Senator Munpr. Will you apply the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court 
to the Senate caucus room of the United 
States Senate so I can understand it?” 

BECK AWAITED 

Well, it’s pretty hard to appreciate the 
great job the Senator is doing unless you 
either hear or read all of the testimony. 
But I think you get the general idea. 

The Capitol is all agog now because Tues- 
day the committee reconvenes to question 
Dave Beék, the teamsters’ head man. If he 
does testify, he has a new and different kind 
of adversary awaiting him. 

Senator Munpr is ready. 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, too 
often headlines, through their sensa- 
tional quality, grant a misleading pub- 
licity advantage to the cohorts of Elvis 
Presley and the state of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

As an antidote to these temporary 
lapses of youth, I offer a speech enti- 
tled “I Speak for Democracy,” written 
by Miss Eunice Schartow, a senior in 
the Saginaw High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. I ask unanimous consent that 
this speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

Miss Schartow, a young lady of out- 
standing ability and character, is living 
proof that the youth of America are 
worthy to lead the-world of tomorrow. 
Her speech won a coveted trip to Wash- 
ington, in a contest sponsored by the 
Junion Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, and the Radio-Elec- 
tronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK For DEMOCRACY 
(By Eunice Schartow) 

All Americans know something -of the 
blessings of a democracy. You know and I 
know. How can we tell the others in the 
world. I should like to pack a box, a CARE 
package you might say, to tell people all 
over the world about democracy. This is no 
ordinary CARE package. This box does not 
contain sugar, rice, dried eggs, powdered 
milk. It is not sent to satisfy the physical 


‘hunger of some war-weary people. This is 


@ very special box—a box of democracy, being 
sent to nourish the souls and spirits, the 
hopes and dreams of persecuted peoples. 

What should we include? First, one 
American citizen, always looking quite well 
fed and well clothed, even in hard times; the 
smell of good, wholesome, plentiful and in- 
expensive food from a family table, or from 
a school cafeteria. 

Let’s add a group of highschool students, 
earnestly planning their club activities: tak- 
ing advice, but doing most of the work 
themselves. The school PTA changing their 
name to PTSA, including the students in 
all the plans; the voice of one teacher: “Take 
whatever mark you want to earn.” This we 
must show to the rule-laden teenagers of 
other lands. 

Let’s include Mr. America on voting day. 
He gets in a voting booth and closes the cur- 
tain, so no one may see how he votes. What 
an array of levers. Two political parties? 
This looks more live five. Mr. America 
knows who he votes for, and he’s the only 
one who knows. 


Put into the box the different pamphlets 


and books, giving the facts about various 
occupations; show a student, poring over 
them, and taking an endless number of tests, 
to find out for himself what career he wants. 

We must include the strains of a hymn, 
sung by worshiping congregations; the 
prayers of a small child; the voice of school- 
children as they join in “One Nation, under 
God indivisible.” 

We must not forget a scene at a political 
party convention; everything had been cut 
and dried; there was only one candidate for 
Vice President, and the States were going 
through the formality of nominating him. 
Then, a single man spoke up. “I nominate 
Joe Smith.” Joe Smith was not elected, 
he was not real; but he remains a small 
symbol of democracy. 

We should include the cry of a new baby, 
and the smile on his mother’s face as she 
looks at her new son, hoping his life will be 
a success. ~The success story of a young man, 
almost penniless, but ambitious, winding up 
his career at the head of his own business. 

Let’s add a soft, silk-like cashmere sweater, 
bought by a 16-year-old girl with money 
earned from her part-time job; the voice of 
Elvis Presley singing Don't Be Cruel, while 
many swoon and many scoff. All of these 
are a part of a democracy. A wonderful 
demorcracy. 

Where else in the wold do the people come 
before the Government because they are 
the Government. Where else are teenagers 
given so much freedom and urged daily to 


think for themselves? Where else may peo- | 


to think and live as they please. 

I close this box and send it on its way with 
the prayer that it will carry its message to 
all people, and show them the way to live. 
In this way, I speak for democracy. 


April 5 


Senate Committee Investigation of Labo, 
and Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Stars 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr.. GOLDWATER. Mr. President 
the current investigations into improper 
activities in the fields of labor and man- 
agement have caused widespread interest 
and comment across our Nation. | was 
pleased to discover the intelligent reac. 
tion to the problems created by the dis. 
closures thus far in this series of inves. 
tigations when I visited my home State 
this past weekend. One of the reasons 
why the people of our country are so wel] 
posted on current happenings and are 
able to intelligently appraise and analyze 
them is the newspapers of America. Two 
editors of outstanding newspapers in 
the southern part of Arizona, the Nogales 
Daily Herald and the Douglas Dispatch, 
editorialized on this subject in a manner 
to be expected of good journalism. [ ask 
unanimous consent that both these edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

{From the Douglas (Ariz.) Dispatch] 
DANGER AT THE Top 


The current investigation into the team- 
sters union has gone far enough to justify the 
time and effort of the congressional commit- 
tee. If there have been charges it has been 
punitive in intent; these have been upset by 
the revelations of practices which none can 
justify. 

For a long time, there have been suspicions 
the leadership of some big unions have 
strayed from their responsibilities to the 
membership. Now we learn that some of the 
actions of top leaders have been for personal 
benefit at the expense of the members. 

Outside of large salaries, which in them- 
selves are justified, some officials have 
claimed benefits more than questionable. 
Gifts of luxurious homes and other beneiits, 
including retirement endowments, may not 
be out of line. But loans without interest 
and without security demand explanations. 
And use of union funds for personal gain 
and personal pleasure, apparently outside of 
loan or gift classification, arouse concern of 
the membership. Likewise, loose handling of 
pension funds, possibly diversion to other 

demand correction and punishment. 

Unions are now big business, ranking with 
some of the largest concerns in the country. 
have come a long way and benefits to 
in high-wage scales, in hospita! and 
other benefits, and in pensions are such 2s to 
the strong central organizations. 
But the dangers in centralization o! vast 
are now apparent. : 

Through the years attacks on union !ead- 
have been shrugged off as originating 
opposition to the union movement. and 
of fact than a cesire 
enemies to weaken the union. But now 

union..memerbship has cause to wory 
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guthority- But neither can the membership 
+ large ignore multiple signs of trouble. A 
‘nion's strength is built largely of faith and 
performance. When one or the other is lack- 
ing, it is time for corrective steps. 

Time and again dissatisfaction within the 
ranks is squelehed, and there are indications 
that the setup within the organizations does 
pot permit correction. Before the congres- 
sional hearings are concluded, it appears that 
jegislation will be enacted to make it possible 
for the rank and file to exact an accounting 
from their officers, even at the national and 
international level. Certainly there is ample 
evidence on which to make changes so that 
abuses may be curbed and wrongdoers may 
be punished. 

[Prom the Nogales (Ariz.) Herald of March 
25, 1957] 
Get TO THE Bottom or IT 
Dave Beck, president of the huge teamsters 
ynion, seems to think it is perfectly proper 
that he should use his union’s fat treasury 
as a kind of combination bank, RFC, and 
FHA to enhance his own personal “position 
life. 
” trendy well known is the fact that he sold 
his lavish Seattle home to the teamsters for 
$163,000 and they thereafter allowed him to 
live in it rent and tax free. 
Now he tells the Nation that he has bor- 
rowed between $300,000 and $400,000 from 
the union’s so-called western conference 
over the past 10 years—without paying 1 cent 
of interest and without informing the union 
rank and file how its funds were being em- 
loyed. 
: beck believes everything is in order because 
he paid back these loans to the last penny. 
Evidently he satisfied other union executives 
that he was supporting the loans with plenty 
of collateral, so they couldn’t lose if anything 
happened to him before he got a chance to 
pay the money back. 
This friendly sort of private banking sys- 
tem, conducted with workers’ funds but 
without their knowledge, hardly classifies 
as the responsible way to operate a union's 
finances. 
Beck’s astonishing disclosures provide the 
conclusive answer to those who question 
whether union finances require careful pub- 
lic control, including full and regular an- 
nouncements of operations. 
Obviously they do. 
In the light of Beck’s cavalier use of union 
money, in the light, too, of evidence that he 
paid more than $308,000 in United States 
income taxes from 1949 1956 while 
earning a union salary that calls for far less 
tax, President Eisenhower’s decision to let 
the Senate Labor Rackets Committee review 
Beck's tax files appears entirely warranted. 

The special Senate group clearly cannot 
Test now until it has examined every detail 
of Beck’s personal finances as well as those 
of his lieutenants and the teamsters in 
general. 

A union of such size is vested with a pub- 
lic interest. 

It cannot be run as if it were a private 
financial empire to be manipulated at the 
whim of self-seeking men. 





Tributes to Pierce Butler, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Minnesota 
lost a distinguished citizen in the death 
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of Pierce Butler, Jr. He was the son of 
the late Pierce Butler, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, on March 26 there was 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch an 
article entitled “Attorney Pierce Butler 
Dies Here.” On March 27 there ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Tribune an 
article on the same subject: and on 
March 28 a similar article appeared in 
the Twin Cities Observer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these three articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of March 26, 
1957] 


ATTORNEY PIERCE BUTLER Dies HERE 


Pierce Butler, Jr., 64, St. Paul attorney and 
civic leader, died at 6:30 a. m. today of 
leukemia. 

His death came suddenly at Miller Hospital 
where he had been a patient since Wednes- 
day. 

A native of St. Paul, he was the son of 
the late Pierce Butler I, the only Minnesotan 
ever to serve on the United States Supreme 
Court, and Anna Butler. 

He was a member of the law firm of 
Doherty, Rumble & Butler. 

Mr. Butler was best known to the average 
St. Paulite for his efforts in connection with 
the $39 million bond issue for civic improve- 
ments. 

He served as chairman of the Second 
United Improvement Council which organ- 
ized the bond issue and spearheaded its adop- 
tion. Following its passage in 1953, he was 
named chairman of the council’s advisory 
commitee on the bond issue to see that 
projects undertaken were carried out in ac- 
cordance with the bond issue. 

The family home is at 1600 Edgcumbe 
Road. 

Mr. Butler was born in St. Paul March 

17, 1893. He was educated in the St. Paul 
Public schools and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1914 and Harvard 
Law School in 1917. He was a Phi Beta 
Kappa. 
In 1917 he entered the United States Army 
from the Plattsburg training camp and 
served as a first lieutenant in the infantry 
until 1919. 

He was admitted to the bar in Minnesota 
in 1920 and had practiced here since that 
time. He had a reputation of being an out- 
standing trial lawyer. 

He was also consul here for the Mexican 
Government. 

In 1928 and 1932, he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention. 

For several years he was an instructor at 
the St. Thomas College of Law and the St. 
Paul College of Law. 

Mr. Butler was also a member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of directors of 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., a director of 
the Minnesota Tribune Co., a member of the 
Americar, Minnesota, and Ramsey County 
Bar Associations, and a past president of 
the county bar group. He was also a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the United 
World Federalists and belonged to the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, the Minnesota Club, and 
the Minneapolis Club. 

He was also a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and the American Legion. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Hilda 
Vallandigham; 2 sons, Pierce III, of St. Paul, 
and Michael V., of Watertown, Mass.; 2 
daughters, Mrs. Robert H. Beck, of Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Jean A. M. Pellotier, of Paris, 
France; his mother, Mrs. Pierce Butler, of 
Baltimore, Md.; 1 sister, Mrs. E. K. Dunn, 
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of Baltimore; and 3 brothers, William J., of 
Waunakee, Wis., Francis D., of St. Paul, and 
Leo, of Brookeville, Md. There are five 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held at 10 a. m., 
Thursday, at the Cathedral, Dayton and 
Summit, with burial in Calvary Cemetery. 





[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 27, 
1957] 


Prerce BUTLER, JR. 


Pierce Butler, Jr., of St. Paul, who died 
Tuesday, was one of Minnesota’s most dis- 
tinguished native sons. A son of the late 
Pierce Butler I, Who was the only Minne- 
sotan ever to serve as an Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, he won 
distinction in his own right in the private 
practice of law. 

But he also was interested in a variety 
of other pursuits, including civic affairs, 
business, and international relations. Ex- 
tremely well-read and well-informed, he 
could quote the classics or the Bible as the 
occasion demanded. He was an effective trial 
lawyer, an entertaining conversationalist, a 
warm friend. Many Minnesotans will miss 
him. 





[From the Twin Cities Observer of March 28, 
1957] 


The death this week of Pierce Butler, Jr., 
St. Paul attorney and civic leader, marks 
the passing of one who truly could be called 
@ personage, not merely a person. 

Mr. Butler was renowned not:-only as a 
brilliant lawyer but for a wide range of in- 
terests in the industrial, political, and civic 
life of his city and the State. He was a 
founder and for many years chairman of the 
national executive council of the United 
World Federalists; he was chairman of St. 
Paul’s United Improvement Council; he 
served since 1950 as Mexican consul in St. 
Paul because of his fluency in the Spanish 
language (he was equally familiar with Latin 
and French, and knew a bit of German as 
well). 

He was widely respected, and he merited 
all the respect accorded him, 





Grave Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Grave Matter,’ published 
in the Augusta Chronicle of March 6, 
1957. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAVE MATTER 
(By Mary Carter Winter) 

. David Lawrence, one of the Nation’s sound- 
est news commentators, has drawn attention 
to unprecedented, inexcusable and frighten- 
ing conduct on the part of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

In a devious move, of which the public was 
entirely ignorant until Mr. Lawrence exposed 
it in his column, published in the Chronicle 
and elsewhere in the United States, the De- 
partment of Justice has substituted for the 
names of a local school board, in a law suit 
in Federal court, the words “The United 
States” as party to the suit. 
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This occurred in the Clinton, Tenn., segre- 
gation suit in which 18 citizens were arrested 
on a charge of hindering the Federal injunc- 
tion issued in connection with disturbances 
that arose during the effort to integrate the 
Clinton High School. 

That injunction brought storms of pro- 
tests because of its no limits application to 
any and all persons, whether or not they were 
directly involved in the case. At that time, 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out the grave implica- 
tions of such a no-limits injunction by the 
court. Now he has drawn attention to a 
graver matter. 

The subsequent action of the Department 
of Justice in making the United States party 
to the Clinton case eliminated the possibility 
of a jury trial for the 18 defendants because— 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out—Federal law elim- 
inates trial by jury when the United States 
itself is party to a suit involving contempt of 
court. 

That in itself is bad enough. Worse still 
is the fact that the Department of Justice 
should resort to a stratagem of that kind— 
action that must be condemned by all honest 
citizens. 

Mr. Lawrence declared that the 18 defend- 
ants in the Clinton came can be deprived of 
a trial by jury and put in jail as unfairly 
as if they were living in a totalitarian state. 


They are, in other words, being deprived of - 


their civil rights in an outrageous manner 
by the Federal Government itself, which is 
crying aloud hypocritically for the enact- 
ment of a civil-rights program in Washington 
to protect certain classes of people in this 
country. 

One wonders if the 18 defendants in the 
Clinton case were even informed, in person 
or through their attorney, that the original 
petition was to be amended so as to make 
the United States a party to the suit. 

“If,” declared Mr. Lawrence, “the Federal 
judge in Knoxville, Tenn., approves this re- 
quest and it is sustained on appeal by the 


courts it will not be necessary for the Con- - 


gress to legislate on civil rights. All that 
will be needed is for the Department of Jus- 
tice to write_out the order and ‘tthe courts 
will uphold them.” 

This is indeed a flagrant abuse of power, 
which if it be allowed to stand, will even- 
tually strip from the American people the 
protection of law and justice. 

- The question now is not whether 18 per- 
sons in Clinton, Tenn., are guilty of con- 
tempt of a Federal court injunction but 
rather it is: Are the citizens of the United 
States entitied to a fair trial by a jury of 
their peers on any and all charges of law 
violation? 

If that right no longer exists the Anrerican 
people have become subjects instead of citi- 
zens—mere pawns upon the political chess- 
board, to be moved here and yon according 
to the dictates of those in power in Washing- 
ton. 

. What the Department of Justice has done 
in the Clinton case calls for an investigation 
by Congress and for action te protect the 
rights of the masses of the people. 


‘ 





International Rescue Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY-GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
organization that is doing outstanding 
work in the field of creating better un- 
derstanding of the Hungarian situation, 
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and I am sure ultimately with the entire 
satellite situation, is the International 
Rescue Committee. This group of Amer- 
icans have with diligence and hard work 
seen to the needs of many of the Hun- 
garian refugees who have come to our 
shores in the past several months. Be- 
ing close to the situation, their words 
carry authority, as they are quoted by 
Bob Considine in an International News 
Service column entitled “Blazing Way 
to Freedom.” Because I feel our col- 
leagues should be better acquainted with 
this organization, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Considine’s column be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BiazInc Way To FREEDOM 
(By Bob Considine) 

Look for more outbreaks in Hungary, say 
Leo Cherne and Angier Biddle Duke, .chair- 
man of the board and president respectively 
of the International Rescue Committee. 

The two leading anti-Communists, both 
of whom assisted actively in caring for some 
of the nearly 20,000 Hungarians who 
streamed into Austria and Yugoslavia in the 
wake of last fall’s rebellion, believe that two 
impending events will fan the smouldering 
embers into a fresh blaze. 

One is the 109th anniversary of Hungarian 
patriot Louis Kossuth’s rebellion against 
Russian rule. The other is the coming of 
spring, and with it the melting of the tell- 
tale snow which retained the footsteps of es- 
capees and made more difficult their flight 
to freedom. , 


MUST BE READY TO HELP 


The two leaders of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion which has raised more than $500,000 to 
make asylum easier to obtain and more bear- 
able once realized do not confine their pre- 
dictions to Hungary. They believe that 
Poland and East Germany could easily join 
in the fight against Soviet oppression. When 
and if they do, and if Hungary rises again, the 
IRC and every other humanitarian agency 
must be ready to move in a hurry. a 

Cherne says, “Intelligence reports that 
can be trusted put the strength of organ- 
ized, armed Hungarian resistance at from 
12,000 to 14,000. They are well-drilled, co- 
ordinated former Hungarian army men, 
mainly. When ready, they'll strike.” 

Duke, a member of the Knights of Malta, 
an organization which dates from the Cru- 
sades and which performed notably in spirit- 
ing hundreds- of Hungarians out of the 
clutches of frontier guards, told us of some 
of the endless work of the IRC. He has just 
returned from Vienna. 

The organization runs a children’s home 
in Vienna, vocational schools in several 
countries, language schools in more coun- 
tries, is setting up its own refugee high 
school in Vienna, makes arrangements with 
foreign and United States schools and col- 
leges to accept freedom fighters, and ar- 
ranged (for example) with the French Min- 
istry of Labor to conduct 10-month voca- 
tional courses after which a job in French 
industry is provided. And it has put des- 
perately needed spending and travel money 
in the pockets of thousands of escaped 
students. 


TOUCHED HEARTS OF PEOPLE 


The United States has taken in more than 
20,000 Hungarians and relocated most of 
them, through religious and charitable or- 
ganizations. Switzerland, with a popula- 
tion of 4 million, has taken 10,000; Canada, 
18,000; West Germany, 12,000; England, 14,- 
000; France, 14,000; Belgium, 4,000; Den- 
mark a thousand, and so forth. Tens of 
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thousands still remain is Austria, awa; 
for a break. The United States con 
has before it a motion to admit an 
50,000. 

The work of the IRC has toucheg th 
hearts of people as separated in space “an 
way of life as Vietmamese escapees Who 
reached Saigon from the Red-held North 
(they raised $70,000 for IRC’s Hungarian re. 
lief work) and Perle Mesta (who turned over 
the receipts of a $50-a-head party she threw 
at Philadelphia’s new Sheraton Hote) Mon. 
day night). 

IRC operates without Federal aiq Its 
top people, Cherne, Duke, Adm. Richard p 
Byrd, Eric M. Warburg, Mrs. Kermit Roose. 
velt, Gen. William J. Donovan, and others 
work hard and well, for no remuneration 
except the knowledge that they are easing 
what the gifted Duke calls, “a burden on 
the conscience of the western community” 
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Old-Age Assistance Grants and 
Living Costs 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. ‘ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 





Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 
today, a bill which would require the 
public assistance laws of the 48 States 
to be more uniform by having Congress 
establish a single standard of qualifica- 
tions for the applicants, I include a table 
showing the amounts of public-assist- 
ance grants in the various States. For 
purposes of comparison, my colleagues 
may be interested in seeing a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics table on living costs in 
various areas of the United States. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude both these tables: 


Old-age-assistance grants in-all States as of 
June 1956 * 


| 
Number | Average 
receiving | monthly 
aid payment 
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1 From September 1956 Social Security Bulletin. 
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old-age-assistance grants in all States as of 
June 1956—Continued 






receiving | monthly 
aid payment 





__ 
‘ a none a - 8, $71.73 
eat Cage ooo | *go.as 
QkishOMA..--~-------------------- 94, 959 64. 30 
(regON. .-----ean-ereenn nnn a2n === =~ 18, 571 66. 54 
pennsylVania....----------~-------- 52, 678 46. 48 
Rhode Island. ..--~---------.----- 7,910 62. 91 
ina... 42, 400 32.74 

10, 273 45.05 

61,115 34. 07 

222, 993 41.77 

9, 243 60. 69 

6, 682 49. 53 

16, 567 31.13 

56, 832 82. 37 

vi 23, 077 28.45 
ee nnesewtanesecnnnene---+-- 1, 667 58. 67 
HiaWail_..---.n--s----------------- 1, 635 47.24 
puerto Rico_.--------------------- 43, 633 7.93 
Virgin Islands......--------------- 669 18. 54 
Total number of recipients. -|2, 523, 716 54. 29 





















Ci Popula- since | tive 
= tlon 1951 | cost ! 
<ceueeasucdilaaalahaimanant ea 
Percent 
Atlanta...... 470,000 | $4, 462 3.4] 106 
Baltimore. 790,000 | 4, 550 Bisons 
Boston... 805,000 | 4, 516 Bl hikes. 
Chicago. —- _.-- |3. 760,000 | 4, 457 6.5] 105 
Cincinnati_...-....-- 525,000 | 4, 494 Seu... 
Cleveland.....---.--| 935,000 | 4,370 O64..::. 
025,000 | 4,476 6.7} 105 
690,000 | 4, 489 28 bieeice 
490,000 | 4, 206 cer 
2,175,000 | 4,578 6.2| 107 
690,000 | 4,576 4.3] 108 
540,000 | 4, 415 6.1] 106 
050,000 | 4, 263 4.4] 100 
140,000 | 4,310 5.7] 101 
680,000 | 4,417 B3iic 
400,000 | 4,394 5.8 103 
870,000 | 4, 388 6.7 103 
790,000 | 4,702| 10.3] 108 
120,000 | 4,122 29 boo. 
555,000 | 4,515 5.5 |... 
860,000 | 4,588 S&P f.-s80 
1 New York City equals 100. 
History of Hazleton, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
on the history of Hazleton which ap- 
peared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
of April 2, 1957: 

Histor¥Y oF HAZLETON BorouGH, QuOTED FroM 
1889 NewspaPer, SoUVENIR EDITION 

The Hazleton Sentinel of November 28, 
1889, in a souvenir Thanksgiving Day edition, 
printed a short history of the Borough of 
Hazleton, 

Reference to the story is being made at 
this time in connection with the plans for 
the observance of the 100th anniversary of 
the date that Hazleton became a borough. 

Here is the text of the 1889 story: 

“It is not the purpose of the Sentinel to 
Print a long and glowing history of our town. 
This sketch, therefore, will lack the charm 
of the average town history written by 
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boomers and real-estate agents. Its history 
has not yet been written, but to do full 
credit it would require many months’ time. 

“The following articles will aim to give the 
salient points in the town’s history. It is 
not a textbook. It is simply for the purpose 
of showing how from a very humble begin- 
ning the town has grown to its present size. 
We have not the skill of the colonization 
agent. We take things as we find them, and 
we find that to write up the history of such 
a town as ours would take more time and 
patience than can fall to the lot of the best 
newspaper writers whose work fill up the 
Sentinel, daily and weekly. 

“The first house in Hazleton stood very 
near the site of David Clark’s residence on 
East Broad Street. Back in the old stage- 
coaching days Jacob Drumheller kept a 
tavern at that place. In fact, he was known 
to have lived there in 1809. 

“The Old State House was another land- 
mark. It stood on the site of the Dryfoos 
mansion, on the old stage road running from 
Wilkes-Barre to McKeansburg.. In the year 
1817 those were the only houses standing. 
In 1834 there were seven houses. In 1833 
Lewis Davenport built a hotel on the site 
of what is now the Hazleton House. It was 
once destroyed by fire but was rebuilt. 

“The first store in Hazleton was built on 
the site of the A. Pardee & Co.’s present 
store on the southwest corner of Broad and 
Wyoming Streets. It was built by Ingham 
Brothers, who sold it to Mr. Cooper, and 
from his hands it passed into the possession 
of Pardee, Miner, and Hunt. The last named 
was the operator of the mines. 

“From this humble beginning grew the 
present town of Hazleton. From a point 
of view it is as large a city as Easton. It 
has a population that is above the average 
mining town. It’s businessmen are known 
throughout the State for their enterprise 
and probity. And although Hazleton has 
no self-adopted name, though it does not 
pose as a progressive city and makes no 
boasts, yet its influence is felt throughout 
the country and in the near future it will 
be a county seat that for vigor and push 
will lead the block of counties comprising 
the anthracite coalfields. 

(Eprror’s Note.—The historical sketch as 
printed in the Hazleton Sentinel of 1889, 
after the above introduction, went into a 
following sketch of the borough days of 
Hazleton. It then concluded with the early 
Indian history of the region and the con- 
struction of the first road through this 
section. To keep the sequence of the his- 
tory, the Indian chapter and the roadbuild- 
ing sKetch were given in the two series of 
articles we published last week.) 

The sketch of 1889 continued with the 
following about the borough: 

“The Borough of Hazelton was incorpo- 
rated in accordance with an act approved 
April: 3, 1851, and a supplementary act of 
April 22, 1856. 

“In the old hotel which stood where the 
Hazleton House now stands the first election 
of the borough was held. Thomas Lawall 
kept the hotel. That was on March 27, 
1857, and Abraham Jones was elected bur- 
gess and John Kahler high constable. The 
council was made up of Joseph Hamberger, 
George Brown, John Schreck, Andrew Rin- 
mn George B. Markle, and William Ul- 
ric 

“The president of ‘the first council was 
George B. Markle; secretary F. A. Whitaker; 
treasurer, Charles H. Meyers. 

“In December 1869 the boundaries of the 
borough were so enlarged as to take in the 
lands of William Kortz and 49 other proper- 
ties lying between the lands of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., and the Diamond Coal 
Co., northwest of the former boundary line. 

“In 1873 the police force was changed from 
the old volunteer system to the present effi- 
cient paid force, 
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“The fire department was authorized by 
the borough council March 15, 1869, and the 
following composed the Pioneer Engine and 
Hose Company: Thomas S. McNair, J. Sharon 
McNair, ‘Thomas Monroe, T. Hall, Alexander 
McAlliester, John A. Barton, C. F. Barton, 
John Lee, J. C. Tomlinson, S. B. McQuade, 
P. B. Conner, C. S. Longshore, S. D. Engel, 
Col. James Fitzpatrick, and Calvin Pardee. 

“There had been an organization prior to 
that but it was an independent affair. 

“In 1868, the council built the present 
engine house. The Diamond Hose, Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 2 was organized on 
September 6, 1889.” 

(Evrror’s Note.—The foregoing reference 
that the Borough of Hazleton was incor- 
porated in accordance with an act approved 
April 3, 1851, and a supplementary act of 
April 22, 1856, were the dates used in early 
accounts which carried the date of April 
1856 as the day the borough was incorpo- 
rated. 

(Recent research, however, shows that 
these dates were the dates when the State 
legislature passed laws to govern the crea- 
tion of boroughs. These laws cited how 
much land and population were needed be- 
fore a new borough could be formed. 

(It was in 1856 that 48 citizens of Hazle- 
ton, acting in accordance with these laws, 
presented a signed petition to the court of 
Luzerne County, asking that Hazleton be in- 
corporated as a borough. 

(The court granted the prayer of the peti- 
tion and it became effective on November 1, 
1856. This is the date that Hazleton became 
a borough, which franchise gave the borough 
the right to elect borough officers to conduct 
the borough government. It was several 
months before all details were completed for 
the first election. This was held on March 
27, 1857. 

(Thus the date 1857 is as significant as 
1856 in establishing the birthday of the bor- 
ough. 

(The Hazleton Centennial Association is 
planning for a big celebration to start this 
month and conclude in a concentrated pro- 
gram covering 10 days in July.) 





Speech of Ogden R. Reid, President and 
Editor of New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
years I have made it a practice to study 
the opinions of competent newspaper- 
men concerning the vital issues of our 
times. I have found, as have millions of 
others, that I can usually gain added in- 
sight into the true values of a question 
when I read the views expressed on it by 
the men and women whose lives force 
them into close daily contact with mat- 
ters pertaining to all races, colors, and 
creeds; the rich and the poor; the young 
and the old. 

Therefore I considered it a very special 
privilege to hear the words last Sunday 
of Ogden R. Reid, president and editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, as he 
spoke at the banquet during which he 
was presented the eterna] light award of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Reid’s remarks were inspired by 
the highest traditions of patriotism, 
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journalism, and service, and although he 
spoke pointedly of the many problems 
facing our Nation, he nevertheless con- 
cluded his address on a high note of hope. 

“This Nation has a very great oppor- 
tunity,” said Mr. Reid. And he added 
that we can do much “if we can help de- 
velop a consensus representing the com- 
mon hopes and aspirations of mankind.” 

He then made a statement which, in 
my opinion, should be read and reread 
frequently by every Member of Congress. 
It was this: 

Ultimately any government, including the 
Soviets, must be responsive ‘to the pressures 
generated by a belief in the dignity of the in- 

. dividual, his inherent right to civil liberties, 
and a nation’s right to self-determination 
and independence. 


Mr. President, in view of the impor- 
tance of these thoughts and the others 
expressed by Mr. Reid in his address, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s Recorb. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Ocpen R. REm, PRESIDENT AND 
Eprror, New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY’S SECOND ANNUAL ETERNAL LIGHT 
AwarpD DINNER, WaLDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, 
Marcu 31, 1957 


For the last decade, there has been in- 
creasing concern with the analysis of an old 
concept—the balance of power. To be pre- 
cise, is the balance of power shifting away 
from the free world? 

This is, of course, not entirely a black- 
and-white matter. Obviously, the recent 
events in Poland and Hungary have weak- 
ened the Soviet position before the world. 
Further, Vice President Nixon reports, fol- 
lowing his trip, that the position of the 
United States and the respect for its prin- 
ciples is on the ascendancy in Africa. 

It is also clear that communism in recent 
years was turned back in Guatemala and 
Iran; that the thorny issue of Trieste was 
equitably settled; that the free Western Re- 
public of Germany is making important 
strides in spite of the pressing problems of 
reunification; that on the other side of the 
world, Japan is making an economic come- 
back and that she is resolving the situation 
brought on by the late war with fairness and 
dispatch. 

Further, in spite of the tragic loss of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, author of the Pacific 
Charter, the Philippines are emerging as one 
of the leading powers of free Asia. 

Certainly, progress has been made in terms 
of regional, economic, and military group- 
ings. The Coal-Steel Community, OEEC, Eu- 
ropean payments Union, the Saar Agreement, 
Euratom, and more recently the agreement 
on the Common European Market, are im- 
portant and productive steps that bode ex- 
tremely well for the future of Europe. 

Clearly, the Colombo plan and our point 4, 
economic and military aid programs are 
making important contributions in many 
countries. 

Militarily, the Eisenhower doctrine in the 
Middle East—later supplemented at the 
Bermuda meeting by United States agree- 
ment to join, if asked, the Miiitary Commit- 
tee of the Baghdad Pact—will certainly bol- 
ster the political position of certain individ- 
uals and nations in the Middle East. The 
recent SEATO meeting reported agreement 
on plans to consolidate and enhance the 
progress made in preserving the freedom of 
all countries in southeast Asia. In Europe, 
there is a growing awareness of the need 
for a rather basic revision and evaluation 
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of NATO. The regrouping of these forces 
along tactical atomic lines, with the future 
addition of the IRBM (or Intermediate Mis- 
sile) to the British defensive arsenal, are all 
positive steps. 

The meeting in Panama of the Presidents 
of American Republics speaks well for in- 
creased cooperation in the common interest 
of the several states in North and Latin 

erica. 

The visit last December of Prime Minister 
Nehru no doubt helped to clarify the anti- 
colonial .and moral heritage of the United 
States. 4 

King Saud’s trip in February of this year 
can be another milestone in our relations 
with the Middle East—provided United States 
power and influence in concert with the 
United Nations when attainable—are actively 
brought tc bear on an equitable and perma- 
nent settlement of the Israeli and Suez ques- 
tions, not a return to the status quo ante. 
The United States must concern itself quite 
as much, if not more, with the positive steps 
needed to implement a principled course, as 
with the initial statement of that principle. 
Finally, in important matters of war and 
peace, we must be careful first to agree or 
agree to disagree on common objectives with, 
for example, Great Britain, France, and Israel. 
Only then should we find the words to so 
state. We must not be satisfied with words 
apparently bridging what are actually sub- 
stantive differences. 

It is also only accurate to point out that 
the development of the Emergency Force of 
the United Nations, now stationed in the 
Middle East, and the upholding of the policy 
that aggression cannot be condoned, may be 
more significant developments than we can 
now appreciate. ; 

One may well ask, Does all this add up to 
real progress? The answer is certainly yes, 
but it must be measured against gains made 
by the Soviet Union, and the two must be 
plotted over a certain period of time and 
projected into the future. 

In a word, is the Soviet curve starting to 
cross ours and that of the free world and 
where will the two curves be 10, 20, and 30 
years from now. 

Before, in all humility, attempting to eval- 
uate this question, one fundamental state- 
ment of principle is indicated. 

Put in its simplest terms, the United States 
and the free world must do those things that 
will result in the survival of our way of life. 

It is not a question of how much we can 
afford, but more that we cannot afford to 
have the Soviets the master and tyrant of 
this planet. whee 

Curiously, it is difficult to make this point. 
Freedom can be, and frequently is, lost by 
default. We could lose the peace without 
fighting for it. The Soviets could wrest the 
diplomatic initiative wholly from the United 
States and impose an atmosphere of fear and 
subservience on a large portion of the world. 

To try and take stock, let us first look at a 
certain complex of so-called power factors 
which aré the product of our educational 
system, scientific research and development, 
military weaponry, production programs, and 
economic resources. i 

These factors, I believe, should be meas- 
ured against President Eisenhower's criteria: 

1. That the United States must be able to 
sustain a surprise attack; 

2. That our combined forces must be capa- 
ble of an effective or devastating counter- 
attack; and 

3. That the Soviets must be aware of our 
capabilities. 

To put it another way, the administration 
believes that if two individuals are in the 
same room, individual A will not shoot indi- 
vidual B if he knows he will be hanged for 
his crime before he leaves the room. - 

In a sense, this argument needs to be car- 
ried several steps further. First, there is the 
question of what constitutes enough to sus- 
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tain a surprise Soviet attack and mown; 
effective retaltation. . 

Second, there is the question of if we hay 
enough now, will we have enough 5 o- i0 
years from now, given the long lead time a 
over 11 years from blueprint to producto, 
line inherent in some of our weapons ¢y.. 
tems. ™ 

Finally, there is the question as to whether 
at a certain point in time, if we may have 
enough, the Soviets may have more 

The point here is that the psychologica 
implications of the Soviets having mor. 
could be of sufficient importance to mean 
that we should maintain more than wha; 
otherwise would perhaps be considereq 
enough. 

Dr. Edward Teller, who certainly had much 
to do with the development of our H-bomb 
stated quite categorically that the Soviet; 
are now roughly on a par with the United 
States scientifically. He adds that in 10 years 
the United States will be a second-rate scien. 
tific power; that there is nothing we can now 
do about it, and that our only hope is to 
recapture our lost lead 20 to 30 years from 
now. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of Arc. 
Allan W. Dulles, Director of CIA; and wi). 
liam Benton have all reported that the cur. 
rent output of the U.S S. R. in engineers ang 
technological specialists may exceed that of 
the United States by as much as 50 percent. 

_ On July 19, 1956, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt. 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop. 
ment, had this to say before the Symington 
committee, following his visit to the U. s. 
S. R.: “I was astounded at the foundation 
they (the Soviets) are laying in science and 
technology and the training of the people in 
those fields.” S 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said 
before the same committee: “First, I am con- 
vinced that our national security can be 
jeopardized, and even lost, by the misman- 
agement of our resources—both proved and 
potential—of creative intelligence. 

“This conviction is made firmer for me by 
the evidence we have—from the DeWitt 
study and others—that the Soviets are now 
educating more scientists and engineers than 
the United States.” 

The philosophy of education in the U.S 
S. R. should also engage our attention. The 
Soviets believe that there can be no separa- 
tion in training or in real life between the 
military and the political, that the two are 
everlastingly related. 

To be specific, the Soviet military author- 
ity, Shaposhnikov, has written: “If war is a 
contiauation of politics only by other means, 
so also peace is a continuation of struggle by 
other means.” 

Another major balance of power factor, 
and largely the byproduct of scientific and 
educational technology, is the field of mili- 
tary weaponry, including the necessary per- 
sonnel. ; F 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay testified before the 
Symington committee: “I have already 
brought out that the Soviets will have 4 
numerical advantage in long-range bombers 
a the time period, and again assuming 
they will provide bases, weapons, mainte- 
mance capability, refueling capacity, and 
training to support this numerical advan- 
tage, then we will be inferior in striking 

power to the Soviet long-range air force by 
1958-60.” 

To sum up the Air Force picture, Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, newly nominated for 
chairmanship of the JCS, said in New York 
on October 11, 1955, and confirmed his pre- 
vious statement again on July 19, 1956: “If 
being ahead is related to aircraft production, 
we are again only second best. The Commu- 
nists are producing far more combat ai'- 
planes than we are. 

“Even more important, if being ahead is 
related to rate of progress, we have fallen 
far behind.” 
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In the guided-missile field, we have made 
impressive progress. However, some of the 
facts are not encouraging. We have 5 pro- 
grams: 2 in the ICBM range—Convair’s Atlas 
and Glenn L. Martin’s Titan—and 3 in the 
IRBM las’ Thor, Redstone Ar- 
senal’s Jupiter, and Lockheed’s Polaris. 

some competent opinion in this field feels 
that we are operating 5 programs when we 
pave only sufficient scientific, technological, 
and productive capacity for 2 or 3. However 
this may be, the Soviets have had an IRBM 

for over 2 years with a 1,000-plus mile 
range. We have yet to fire an IRBM, of a 
ar test or production model, over 200 
miles. It is true the Army fired an experi- 
mental missile over 3,000 miles, but it was 
not a standardized production or test missile. 

It is a fair assumption to consider that the 
Soviets are ahead of us in both the interme- 
diate and ICBM missiles. This lead is not 
an irrevocable one, but it may well increase 
if we do not do more. Certain current cuts, 
poth with regard to the testing of missiles 
and in connection with the construction 
of related facilities, may not presage well 
for the future. 

On this very point of estimating the So- 
viets, I think a word can perhaps be said. 
In the past, in several quarters we have 
tended to underestimate Soviet production 
of jet engines, the development of the 
A-bomb, and the production of the H-bomb; 
the latter being developed in roughly one- 
half the time of the United States bomb. 
As in a business operation, it would seem 
prudent to provide for a margin of overesti- 
mation of the Soviets, not repeated under- 
estimation. 

With regard to early warning, our radar 
screen—while it is improving for the detec- 
tion of piloted aircraft—is still inadequate. 
We are vulnerable to some extent in the 
north. Further, the radar approaches to 
this country from the south and gulf coast 
are thin. If we are seriously concerned with 
civil defense, so that no aggressor could 
safely assume our human resources could be 
easily knocked out, it might well be prudent 
to produce and develop more rapidly new 
types of long-range radars that can reach 
farther toward a potential takeoff than the 
layman ever dreamed. These radars might 
provide enough time for many people to get 
into necessary shelters, which for the most 
part have yet to be built. 

In this connection, the Soviets have in 
operation over 400 submarines, some of 
which are believed to be equipped for rocket 
and guided-missile launching. If we com- 
bine this means of delivery with the IRBM, 
we have @ new element with which to con- 
tend. ‘ 
Our Army of 19 divisions (992,290 men), 
plus 7 regiments and 2 regimental combat 
teams, can barely call on the airlift to move 
1 5,000-ton division. Greater mobility, and 
the strategic implications thereof for local- 
ized defensive actions could be reevaluated. 

In dealing with the purely political ques- 
tion of balance of power, certain questions 
can perhaps be formulated: 

1. While the summit meeting at Geneva, 
and the magnificent leadership given to this 
conference by President Eisenhower, con- 
vinced the peoples of the world that this 
Nation was truly dedicated to peace—it also 
produced one other impression. There is the 
danger that we convinced the Soviets that we 
are so dedicated to peace that there are many 
situations they can exploit without the 
danger of United States action. The Presi- 
dent’s courageous action, with regard to vol- 
unteers in the Middle East arena, should have 
diluted this impression. However, the peo- 


ple of the United States, in a sense, are still 
not fully aware of the implicit seriousness of 
the Middle East situation nor that the Nation 
was put on a@ partial war alert basis on or 
about last November 6. 

ro ’ 
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2. Are more nations gaining or losing their 
independence? On the positive side, we have 
seen Austria gain her independence with a 
measure of military neutrality as the price; a 
German peace treaty at the expense of re- 
unification; and a Japanese peace treaty at 
the éxpense of certain territorial rights. 

The Communist heel, on the other hand, 
has descended on North Vietnam, Tibet, and, 
more firmly than ever, on North Korea and 
Hungary. Soviet influence is on the ap- 
parent increase in the state of Kerala in 
India, in Indonesia, and in Syria. 

3. This political question can be phrased 
still another way. Js the Soviet empire being 
kept off balance or is it being consolidated? 
Are we doing those things that would tend 
to separate Red China from the all-pervasive 
influence of the Kremlin? 

Increasingly, also, there is another element 
in the Soviet picture. In developing a first- 
rate scientific and technological society, they 
have taught Soviet citizens to think. Many 
of these individuals, no doubt, sense that 
they do not have freedom, even though they 
do not know the real meaning of freedom. 
Certainly the likelihood here is that the 
Soviets will have to relax, as they indeed 
have to some extent, a portion of their state 
control. 

Another major factor in this balance of 
power equation is the economic. Does, for 
example, the United States now have a long- 
range foreign economic policy or program? 
Is the country or the Congress prepared for, 
or aware of the necessity for, such a program 
in the national interest? 

Quite obviously, the United States free en- 
terprise system must remain solvent; in- 
fiation must be tackled not only through 
tight money, but also by keeping productiv- 
ity ahead of rising costs. One of the long- 
term hopes of the Soviet conspiracy is to see 
this country’s free enterprise system col- 
lapse and, therefore, the economy of the free 
world. Nonetheless, a long-range program 
of economic partnership with the underde- 
veloped nations is essential if they are to 
strengthen and maintain their independence. 

What of the Soviet economy? Is their 
heavy industry expanding more rapidly than 
ours? Is the Soviet trade program making 
headway? Are nations being brought with- 
in the Soviet economic orbit? Does this 
suggest that the Soviets may, in turn, from 
this be able to gain a measure of political 
control whenever and wherever nations be- 
come dependent on the Soviet economy? 

A further, and most important, area in 
this equation are the moral, spiritual, and 
psychological factors that pertain to the 
balance of power. In a sense, the great 
religions of the world and their ethics are 
implicit in the strength of the free world. 
What is not clear is whether these forces 
have been mobilized by the religious and 
lay leaders of the world in clear contrast 
to the Soviet system and dialectic. 

It may well be that the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, under the leadership of Rabbi 
Finkelstein, cam do much to contribute to 
the development of such a worldwide ethic; 
to the end that the peoples of the world 
will become increasingly aware of their over- 
all responsibility to see such an ethic im- 
plemented. 

Psychologically, are we winning the battle 
for men’s minds? Are we doing those things 
in the Middle East, Africa, and Asia that are 
well calculated to put freedom, free enter- 
prise, and our spiritual values in an in- 
spiring light? ss 

These, then, are only some of the con- 
siderations that enter into an analysis of 
the balance of power. There are, no doubt, 
many others—some of which perhaps you 
would feel more important. In essence, how- 
ever, I submit that some such reckoning 
of the balance of power must be made, and 
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out of this must come an overall long-range 
policy for the United States. 

Specifically, do we indeed have an appro- 
priate structure for analyzing and develop- 
ing this kind of long-range objectives? Pur- 
ther, is there any group in Washington that 
is not only adding all these factors together 
but seeing to it that any such policy is 
coordinated and implemented with dispatch? 

The National Security Act established the 
National Security Council as part of the 
President's staff, and it can only advise the 
President in the formulation of policy. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower created the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board to coordinate—as the name 
implies—the operations of the several de- 
partments thereby implementing the Pres- 
ident’s decisions, based on the position 
papers of the NSC. 

There is no question but what the NSC 
is working more effectively than before. 
Clearly, Vice President Nrxon has brought 
much to the thinking and functioning of 
this group. 

However, in a sense, the same comment 
that was made in 1949, by the first Hoover 
Commission, about the NSC can be made 
again tonight. 

Specifically, the Task Force Report of the 
National Security Organization Committee, 
published in January 1949, stated: 

“The National Security Council is prob- 
ably the most vital element in the entire 
security structure. On its proper and ef- 
fective operation the success of the whole 
system depends. While it has made con- 
siderable progress, especiaily in recent 
months, it does not yet measure up fully to 
the needs of the times. 

“In general, the Council has proved equal 
to dealing promptly with matters of im- 
mediate urgency; it has not yet, however, 
produced a comprehensive statement of cur- 
rent and long-range policies.” 

The report then mentions certain exam- 
ples and concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

“For these deficiencies in the Council, the 
principal remedy must lie in a better reali- 
zation, by the members of the Council it- 
self, of the agency's true responsibilities and 
potentialities. The National Security Act 
has established it; but its own members will 
have to make it work as it was designed to 
do.” 

The Cabinet officers represented on the 
NSC frequently are too busy to give suffi- 
cient time to the development of long-range 
policy. In turn, the Planning Board of the 
NSC has not always developed coordinated 
long-range policy. The often excellent staff 
papers made down the line sometimes do not 
reach, and are not reflected in, the Planning 
Board’s work. When the Planning Board 
reports or recommendations are rendered to 
the NSC, they in turn, upon occasion, suffer 
the fate of the lowest common denominator. 

The final agreed NSC papers do not always 
represent the bold program and thinking of 
high vision that is increasingly called for in 
the world situation. 

For example, the National Security Coun- 
cil did not come up with a clear, consistent, 
and coordinated policy on the Middle East. 
The ball—as is sometimes the case—fell 
somewhere between the State, Defense, and 
Treasury’ Departments. Inaction and delay 
were permitted, through stalemates, to op- 
erate in a situation that was sensitive and 
critical. 

Traditionally, the State—and to some ex- 
tent the Treasury—Departments have at- 
tempted to strongly influence, if not dom- 
inate, the NSC. 

In any event, it seems increasingly obvious 
that we need a strengthened National Secu- 
rity Council and Operations Coordinating 
Board. Top cabinet officials and department 
heads could well consider delegating more 
authority to their Under Secretaries, thus 
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freeing themselves for greater concentration 
on and formulation of important national 
policy. Where necessary, additional men of 
stature could be brought in to the depart- 
ments concerned to concentrate largely on 
operations. This again could help free the 
top officers of the Government to deal with 
the highest policy. 

Also, as another possibility, it might be 
useful to consider appointing an independ- 
ent chairman to the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board: A chairman who is not a repre- 
sentative of one of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment competing for authority. Here, I 
am thinking of the system, not an individ- 
ual; the Nation is most fortunate to have 
Christian Herter as Under Secretary of State. 

Finally, in assessing the NSC and OCB, it 
is only fair to state that it may be necessary 
to seek more drastic solutions to this prob- 
lem. 

Certainly, this is a question that only the 
President can decide in the light of his ex- 
perience and responsibility. 

To sum up then, and on the basis of avail- 
able information, it seems fair to conclude 
that the Soviet Union is closing the gap in 
the relative balance of power. Nonetheless, 
we have time to act. The United States and 
the free world still have the resources to 
deal with the problem. 

Viewed in another light, this Nation has a 
very great opportunity. If we can help de- 
velop a concensus representing the common 
hopes and aspirations of mankind, we cari do 
much. Ultimately, any government—includ- 
ing the Soviets—must be responsive to the 
pressures generated by a belief in the dig- 
nity of the individual, his inherent right to 
civil liberties, and a nation’s right to self- 
determination and independence. 

The United States has a call to leadership 
never before given in such magnitude to a 
sovereign republic. We must be worthy of 
this responsibility. The lives and destinies 
of many are in all our hands. 





Invocation by Hon. Cecil M. Harden 
at Banquet Meeting of Conference of 
Republican Women 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing invocation offered by Hon. CEcIL 
M. Harpen at the banquet meeting of 
the Conference of Republican Women, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on 
April 2, 1957: \ 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
privilege of meeting here again in our 
Nation's Capital. 

We ask Thy blessing upon us and upon 
the party which we represent. 

Uphold our President of these United 
States, strengthen him, direct and guide him 
in Hae decisions. 

Be with all those who are in our Govern- 
ment and be with our speaker tonight. 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong and give us the 
power to understand Thy truth and permit 
all our thoughts and actions to be governed 
thereby. 

Direct us, so that we may be united in 
our desire and efforts to give our Nation 
sound and honest government, 
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The Polish Eliza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF’REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, [ include the following column writ- 
ten by Joseph Alsop in which Mr. Alsop 
discusses the present Polish Govern- 
ment and its leader, Wladyslaw Go- 


mulka: 
Tue Po.isn ELIza 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Paris.—Reliable reports from Warsaw sug- 
gest that American policymakers will be 
most unwise to take the new anti-Stalinist 
Polish Government too much for granted 
as a permanent feature of the central Eu- 
rope scene. 

From the very beginning of the Polish 
uprising against Soviiet colonial rule, the 
task of the Polish national Communist lead- 
er, Wiadyslaw Gomulka, has been very like 
the task of Eliza crossing the ice. 

For example, it can now be revealed that 
when Nikita Khrushchev and his party made 
their famous visit to Warsaw last Novem- 
ber, their minds were nine-tenths made up 
to crush the Polies like flies—as Marshal 
Zukov subsequently said in a tone of evi- 
dent regret. The price that had to be paid 
to avert a Hungarian tragedy was Gomulka's 
promise of continuing Polish adherence to 
the Warsaw Pact, which meant continued 
stationing of Red Army troops in Poland. 

Gomulka’s situation today is less im- 


_mediately critical, but it is almost equally 


precarious for the long run. He would 
probably be in very deep trouble at this mo- 
ment if he had not done so well in Poland's 
recent, curious, semifree election. The so- 
called Natolin group, the far from unim- 
portant Stalinist faction in the Polish Com- 
munist Party, actually hoped the election 
would show a strongly anti-Communist re- 
sult. 

The Polish Stalinists etiiinatie thought 
that such a result would eventually lead to 
the forcible reestablishment of full Soviet 
colonial rule in Poland. But Poland’s wise 
and far-sighted Cardinal Wyszynski under- 
stood the danger. He quietly threw the im- 
mense power of the Polish Catholic Church 
into the balance on Gomulka’s side. And 
thus the Polish Nationalist leader won a 
triumph at the polls. 

All the same, Gomulka's present problems 
looks very grim indeed. To the right of him, 
he has the restive Polish anti-Communists, 
which means the vast majority of the Polish 
people, who admire Gomulka but hate his 
party. To the left of him, he has the 
Stalinist faction in the Polish Communist 
Party, whose designs are strongly supported 
by the masters of the Kremlin. 

Pinally, squarely in front of him Gomulka 


chance and his great peril. 


that Soviet colonial rule will be 
in Poland. For the Kremlin will surely seize 
the opportunity of a Polish time of trouble 
to help its Warsaw friends with the naked 
force of the Red Army. 


April 4 
On the other hand, if Gomulka succesy, 
on the economic front, his leadership will 


cease to be challenged, either from ri ght or 
left. He will at last gain the elbow room 
to deal with the Polish Stalinists. Ang the 
evolution of Poland can then proceed peace. 
fully, not toward our kind of democracy , but 

at least in a direction that will be bes ura sb] e 
for the Polish people and highly distas; 
to the Kremlin. 

At present, Gomulka is both being kept on 
leading strings and openly threateneg by 
the Kremlin. With the economic problem 
overriding all others, the Soviet economic aig 
promised to Poland is being given in trickles 
on a day-to-day basis. For instance wheat 
deliveries, according to the same authority 
quoted above, “have to be rushed to the 
flour mills, and the flour has to be rusheq 
to the bakeries, to prevent a bread shortage” 

By pulling on the leading strings in this 
manner, the Kremlin has encouraged Gomu)-. 
ka’s recent concessions to the Polish Stalin. 
ists, which alarmed the West. Washington, 
of course, has the opportunity to cut the 
Kremlin's leading strings. But judging from 
this distance, Washington seems to be dis. 
inclined to grant Gomulka the generous 
American economic aid he so badly needs. 

Yet surely, a government that is good 
enough for Cardinal Wyszynski ought to be 
good enough for Senator KNOWLAND. And 
surely, after all the grandiose talk about 
liberation, it is a bit odd to throw away the 
remaining chance offered by the deep unrest 
in Central Europe. For if Gomulka really 
succeeds in Poland, the position of the Sta- 
dinist regime in Czechoslovakia must finally 
become untenable. And even in the other 
Central European countries where Red army 
troops are stationed, Gomulka’s success will 
create a permanently and explosively un- 
stable situation. 

The question, really, Is whether Senator 
KNOWLAND and the administration policy- 
makers he so often intimidates, prefer mak- 
ing cheap and empty anti-Communist ges- 
tures against Gomulka or gaining a major 
point in the world struggle against the 
Kremlin’s power. 
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Repeal Federal Excise Tax on 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
Senate Joint Resolution 63, adopted 
by the 80th General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, urging repeal of Fed- 
eral excise tax on the cost of transporta- 
tion of property by common carrier: 

Senate Joint Resolution 63 
Resclution to memorialize Congress to re- 
peal the Federal excise tax on the cost of 
transportation of property by commou 
carrier 
Whereas the Federal excise tax on the cost 


of transportation of property by common 
carrier was levied as a temporary measure 
for the duration of World War II, and the 
excise tax on the cost of transportation of 
persons by common carrier was levied for the 
express purpose of travel by 
common carrier during the wartime shortaze 
of facilities therefor due to heavy troop 
movements; and 
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whereas the purposes for which said taxes 
jevied no longer exist, and said taxes 


are discriminatory in nature: Now, therefore, 


ger by the Senate of the 80th Gene 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee (the 
House Of atives concurring), That 
it is the sense Of the members of the 80th 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee 
that justice and fair play require that said 
jevies be repealed; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
on the journal of the respective 
pouses of the general assembly, and that the 
chief clerk of the Senate be authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to send a certified 
copy thereof to the President of the United 
states of America and to each member of 
the Tennessee delegation in the Congress 
of the United States of America. 
Adopted March 19, 1957. 
JARED Mappvx, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
JaMes L. Bomar, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
Adopted, April 1, 1957. 
Frank G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 




















Grants for Administration of Public 
Assistance 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have two communications from officials 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable George Leader, our Gov- 
ernor, and. Mrs. Ruth Grigg Horting, 
secretary of public assistance, bearing 
on this matter of public-assistance grants 
for administration. 

As a former public-assistance official 
myself prior to my marriage, I know the 
problems which beset a State of the size 
of Pennsylvania in connection with the 
administration of public assistance. 
There is, on the one hand, a steady 
drumbeat of’ criticism that people on 
assistance are not properly investigated 
to make sure they are deserving; there 
is loud criticism on the other hand that 
deserving cases have to wait too long 
“ not accorded sufficient consid- 
eration.  , 


This is always a problem for a Solo- 
mon—it taxes the wisdom of any con- 
scientious State public-assistance offi- 
cial. Itis certain, however, that without 
adequate funds for administration of the 
program, the care which should be taken 
cannot always be shown. ‘The sufferer, 
in many cases, is the deserving individ- 
ual or family which has not been able 
to obtain prompt review of an applica- 
tion or which cannot get the help it 
needs, solely because of the lack of per- 
sonnel for administering the caseload. 

I submit for inclusion in the REcorp 
the communications I have received on 
this from our Governor and secretary of 
public assistance, and urge favorable 
consideration of the request they make 
for fair treatment: 
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HaRrRisBurG, Pa., March 29, 1957. 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commonwealth is intensely interested in 
restoring $12 million cut in grants to State 
employment services made on House floor 
March 27. There are 140,000 Pennsylvanians 
over 40 who are unemployed. The $12 mil- 
lion in H. R. 6287 was earmarked for special 
employment counseling services for that age 
group. This service a real need to many in 
your district. Urge your help in replacing 
this amount. 

GEORGE M. LEADER. 
HARRISBURG, Pa., March 23, 1957. 

The Honorable KaTHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C.: 

Understand Appropriations Committee has 
reported H. R. 6287 with provisions for closed- 
end appropriation for Federal matching of 
State local funds for administration of pub- 
lic assistance programs. 

Urge elimination of this limitation as con- 
trary to basic principle of 50-50 sharing as 
provided in Social Security Act. Any arbi- 
trary limit on administrative costs may result 
in inadequate determination of eligibility for 
assistance grants and result in waste of funds 
for grants much in excess of savings in ad- 
ministrative costs. Impractical to plan as- 
sistance programs based on arbitrary limits 
since need for financial help by needy persons 
depends primarily on economic conditions. 

The further limitation proposed by com- 
mittee that none of the funds can be used to 
pay for fiscal 1957 expenditures would be a 
default by Federal Government on its share 
of commitments made during current fiscal 
period for such items as equipment and sup- 
plies to be paid for upon delivery which may 
be in next fiscal period. 

Also urge concurrence of House in Senate 
deletion of amendments to deficiency appro- 
priation, H. R. 4249, which would have im- 
posed arbitrary limit on administrative costs 
for current fiscal period. 

Mrs. RutH Gricc HorrTine, 
Secretary of Public Assistance, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 





Humane Slaughter Biil Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Humane Slaughter bill is working its 
way through our committee system and 
we hope will be before us for vote in the 
near future. The need for such legisla- 
tion recently was pointed out editorially 
in the Long Beach Press Telegram news- 
paper in the following words: 


Ir You Saw Ir Happen To a Doc 


The Humane Society of the United States 
makes an irrefutable case in behalf of pro- 
posed legislation uiring packingplants to 
use humane methods of killing animals. 

The society points out, for example, that 
90 million hogs are killed annually in the 
United States in a terribly cruel manner. 
A chain is slipped around one of the hog’s 
hind legs. The animal is pulled aloft with 
@ bone-breaking jerk. He is stabbed. It 
takes several minutes for him to lose con- 
sciousness and bleed to death. 
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If it happened to a dog, almost any witness 
would call the police. But the process is 
fully as terrifying and painful to a hog as 
it would be to a dog. 

Slaughterhouse methods that cause ani- 
mals to suffer are unnecessary. Economi- 
cal, practical, and humane ways of killing 
animals are available and are in use by a few 
plants. 

Legislation requiring universal application 
of these methods in packingplants engaged 
in interestate commerce has been offered by 
Senators HuBERT HUMPHREY, RICHARD NEU- 
BERGER, and WILLIAM A. PuURTELL. It should 
be approved. 





Economy Must Begin at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress the very splendid editorial entitled 
“Economy Must Begin at Home” which 
appeared in the Shelby Daily Star, 
Shelby, N. C., on Wednesday, April 3, 
1957. 

This editorial is heartening to those 
of us who have within the past few days 
consistently voted to reduce the tre- 
mendous Federal budget which the 
President has presented to the Congress. 
It is encouraging particularly because 
it indicates that the folks back home are 
conscious of their responsibility in this 
matter of budget reduction. 

The editorial follows: 

Economy Must Brecin AT Home 


With the intense national interest in cut- 
ting the giant-sized Federal budget, every- 
one is getting into the news with authorita- 
tive statements on the best way to go about 
slicing the money pie. 

The latest to make a public statement 
was Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Texas Demo- 
crat, who calls for a cost consciousness cam- 
paign on the part of the administration. 

What JoHNSON says makes a lot of sense. 
There is a danger in Congress sniping at 
the Federal budget from a generally unin- 
formed position. As JOHNSON points out, 
department heads should know where they 
ean cut expenses best; and he urges the 
administration to initiate a cost-conscious- 
ness campaign to spur the departments to- 
ward greater economies. 

Jounson took a look at the new high in 
Federal payrolls which was hit in January. 
Nonmilitary employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad during that 
month were paid over $1 billion. 

It is obvious that Congress cannot intelli- 
gently cut such a vast Federal establish- 
ment. It can urge that the administration 
start a program toward trimming the mam- 
moth payrolls; but the job must be done at 
a level where efficient economy can be 
achieved. 

Another important thing to remember is 
that Federal expenditures will not be cut 
as long as the voters at home demand more 
and more Government service. 

We in Cleveland County cannot deny that 
we are receiving Federal funds, Our airport 
project will draw over a quarter of a million 
dollars from the Federal Government. We 
have heard no one decry this expenditure. 
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Recently, when the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced the closing of its hospital at 
Swannanoa, a howl went up all over western 
North Carolina, Congressman Basti. WHITE- 
NER, reacting to opinion from home, ener- 
getically petitioned the VA to reconsider. 

Also recently, the Army announced a per- 
sonnel cutback of some 2% civilian em- 
ployees at Fort Jackson, S. C., and the yell 
from our South Carolina neighbors was heard 
all the way to Washington when Senator 
O.rn JouHNsToN collared the Army and 
stopped the economy move. 

Again in Cleveland County, our welfare 
department receives a great deal of its funds 
from the Federal Government. Where is 
the cry for this to stop? 

When the 4-laning of U. S. 74 to Kings 
Mountain is completed, 50 percent of the.cost 
will have been borne with Federal funds. 
Yet, local citizens for the most part are ready 
to welcome the new addition. 

The purpose in mentioning these various 
local and area projects sponsored or partially 
sponsored with Federal funds is not to con- 
demn. Rather, it should be pointed out 
that this situation multiplied in commu- 
nities all over the Nation is the cause of 
the $72 billion Federal budget. 

When citizens decide to stand and refuse 
Federal funds, and actively campaign to 
eliminate Federal participation in local proj- 
ects, the budget may be lessened. 

The trouble lies in finding citizens willing 
to begin the attack at home. 





Around the World in 80 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress a notable event which 
will take place Monday evening in Wash- 
ington, the Washington premiere of the 
movie Around the World in 80 Days. 
The performance is being staged here for 
the benefit of the American Field Service 
scholarship fund, a most worthy project, 
deserving of our support. 

It was my great privilege during World 
War II to serve with the American Field 
Service in Africa and to be a part of the 
great work the organization performs in 
time of war. Since its inception in 
World War I as an ambulance unit, the 
American Field Service has seen action 
in all parts of the world, and it is fitting 
that the premiere of a movie whose 
theme is worldwide be dedicated to the 
peacetime work of the American#Field 
Service. This project brings foreign- 
born students to America for their final 
year of high-school study. Hundreds of 
young people have thus had an opportu- 
nity to see our country at firsthand, to 
live with our pecple, to attend our 
schools, and to return to their own coun- 
tries with greater understanding of 
America and Americans. I am a firm 
believer in the people-te-people approach 
to foreign relations. ‘There is no greater 
guaranty of peace than understanding of 
one for another. In this work the 
American Field Service thus makes a 
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notable contribution to peace now and 
for future generations. 

I hope that many of you will support 
this cause on Monday and, at the same 
time, afford yourself the pleasure of see- 
ing what has been described as one of 
the great moving pictures of all time by 
attending the premiere of Around the 
World in 80 Days at the Uptown Theater. 





Pennsylvania’s Cherry Blossom Festival, 
Princess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTETIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by John M. Cummings of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, April 3, 1957, which 
features Miss Mary Ann Strilka, Penn- 
sylvania’s cherry blossom princess: 

CuerRY BLossom TIARA OLYPHANT GIRL’S 

GoaL 


(By John M. Cummings) 

HarriseureG, April 2.—Rain and fog ground- 
ed Governor Leader at Waynesburg, in 
Greene County, whither he had gone with 
Lieutenant Governor Furman to help coal 
miners out there observe John Mitchell Day. 
Mitchell it was who as president of the 
United Mine Workers led the prolonged strike 
which brought the 8-hour day to the coal 
fields, anthracite and bituminous. 

With the No. 1 and the No. 2 men away 
from Harrisburg, it devolved on Col. Jimy Pin- 
negan, secretary of the Commonwealth, to 
extend official greetings to a gal from our 
old home town of Olyphant who was en 
route to Washington to represent Pennsy!- 
vania as Cherry Blossom Festival princess. 
She could come out of the competition—and 
in our opinion should— with the title Cherry 
Blossom Queen. This would entitle her to 
wear a pearl-encrusted gold crown, gift of 
Japan’s pearl tycoon, and another crown, 
with anthracite coal settings, fashioned by 
New York’s Norman Le Beau. 

Miss Mary Ann Strilka is 19 and a blond. 
She has all that it takes in the-way of looks 
to wear the crown of a queen. On form, too, 
and how, she should experience little diffi- 
culty captivating the experts who will judge 
the contest. These judges will not select 
the queen, exactly. They'll pick a number 
of finalists and from this group one will be 
chosen by lot. For this part of the ceremony 
the wheel will be spun by Mamie Eisenhower, 
wife of the President. 

Mary Ann is “Miss Anthracite,” a title she 
won last year. On Labor Day she was chosen 
from among 12 competitors to represent the 
State in the Cherry Blossom Festival. 

We met Mary Ann and her sister, Romaine, 
while they were looking forward to a rendez- 
vous with the Governor. He was to extend 
the greetings of the Commonwealth.- — 

These girls are true representatives of the 
melting pot that is Olyphant. Their father 
is a Pole, their mother an Austrian. Their 
parents have been in the town of Olyphant 
for some 25 years. Perhaps it could be said 
that the blonde hair of Mary Ann represents 
the Polish influence of their father, while the 
coai black tresses of Romaine are traceable 
to Austrian.blood of their mother. 
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Anyway, we discovered their home ;, ;, 
rectly across the street from the Del... 
Avenue house where our own father 4 « rie 
disciplinarian, om more than one ,; casion 
forcibly impressed upon us that there ;. .- 
dividend in even minor infractions o; oa 
moral code. o 

The gals came to Harrisburg in to 
Edward H. Ring, a member of Washi 
Metropolitan Police Force, and resid 
the Pennsylvania Society at the n 
Capital. With them too, was Ed wi; § 
of Glenside, representative of the Antnr. 
cite Information Bureau. ee 

Mary Ann and Romaine Strilka are a, 
complished ballet dancers. They teach this 
art at a studio in Scranton. Last summe; 
they were members of a Government eam of 
entertainers which went to the ides 
give our troops there a lift. This summe or 
they return to the Azores and, in addition 
will dance at Army installations in Germar 
Iceland, Ireland, Scotland and Bermud 

Three hundred Pennsylvanians are ;, 
Washington’s Metropolitan Police re 
according to Ring. a 

It was because he is a native of the State 
as well as president of the Pennsylvania so. 
ciety of Washington, that Ring was selecteq 
to escort “Miss Anthracite” to the scene of 
her anticipated triumph. 


At Washington Monday evening Mary Ann 
was greeted by the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress. Unfortunately for us, nei ther 
Mary Ann nor Romaine was born when we 
shook the coal dust Of Olyphant from our 
dogs many years ago and lit out for Phila. 
delphia. In consequence we had nothing in 
common in the way of recollections of a day 
long gone when no one in the town would 
have known a ballet dancer from a kangaroo. 

But we promised Mary Ann that if she 
comes away from Washington as queen, we 
shall urge on the folks in Olyphant the same 
sort of celebration in her honor that Arch- 
bald gave Dave Berger when he became city 
solicitor of Philadelphia. 


Ww of one 








to 





Civil Aeronautics Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4,.1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, I have today intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act to authorize the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to include in certificates of 
public convenience and necessity limita- 
tions on the type and extent of service 
authorized. 


In connection with the request that 
the bill be introduced, Chairman Durfee 
submitted the following statement of the 
purpose and need for the proposed legis- 
lation: 

The fourth sentence of section 401 ({) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 provides 
that “No term, condition, or limitation 0! 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for = 
forming the authorized transportation and 
service as the development of the business 
and the demands of the public shall require. 

Under this provision it is not entirely clear 
as to the extent to which the Board may im- 
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on certificates of public convenience 

mg necessity effective limitations or restric- 
gions with respect to schedules, equipment, 
odations, or facilities. Without 
clarification this provision may result 

jn preventing the Board from issuing certifi- 
cates tO carriers which request authority to 
orm air carrier operations on a limited 
yale, The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to make it clear that a carrier may 
request and be authorized to perform limited 


services. 





of Hon. W. R. Poage Before 
Atlantic Cotton Association, Augusta, 
Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

SrrecH OF Hon. W. R. Poace BeFrorE ATLANTIC 
CoTToN ASSOCIATION, AuGUsTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman, my friends of the cotton 
industry, you have been most generous in 
asking me to speak to you on the problem 
of cotton. You are all experts—especially on 
priee—I am a rank amateur. I do not claim 
to have any patent medicine intended to 
solve the serious illness of ailing King Cotton. 

But I do know the king is sick unto death— 
and with him the whole economy of Dixie- 
land. I recognize that those of you who have 
made the merchandising of cotton your life’s 
work have lived through other periods of 
crises. You have, indeed, seen the cotton 
industry move from one crisis to another for 
half a century, but few indeed will suggest 
that apart from the years of war and depres- 
sion, which even at the time we all recog- 
nized as being but temporary situations, 
there were SO many problems, so many dislo- 
cations, SO many hardships, and discourage- 
ments, associated with the production and 
marketing of the South’s great money crop. 

During the early forties, the -cruel hand 
of war made both production and market- 
ing physically difficult, but there were still 
attractive financial rewards for those who 
could overcome these difficulties. Even the 
harsh economic pressure of the great depres- 
sion did not-force families to flee from cotton 
farms to the cities as they are being forced 
todo today. Indeed, I recall that the farm 
became a kind of refuge of subsistence dur- 
ing the thirties—nor did we then see our 
system of cotton marketing seriously threat- 
ened with complete destruction. Of course, 
many growers blamed the buyer for low 
prices then—just as sellers always will. 

It would be an unreasonable imposition 
on your time for me to try to review the 
long history of all the events which have 
brought us to our present difficulties, but I 
think that we can all agree that at least 
high on the list stands our failure to evolve 
& price system for American cotton which 
could meet the needs of producers, mer- 
chants, exporters, and consumers. Maybe, 
no such price structure can be devised, but 
unless it is—or unless some reasonable sub- 
stitute achieving substantially the same re- 
sults is we may as well reconcile 
ourselves to a continuation of the present 
disintegration of the entire cotton industry. 

Now, Just what do we want in the way of 
& long-time price program for cotton? 
Doubtless there will at first be a multitude 
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of answers. The farmer will say, “I want a 
high price for unlimited production.” The 
mills will say, “We want the lowest possible 
price.” Your own members as middlemen 
might very well say, “We care very little 
whether the price is high or low. We just 
want a chance to handle as much cotton 
as possible.” 

With a little thought, however, we must 
realize that each answer is both correct and 
wrong. The price of cotton must, indeed, 
be high enough to give the farmer a fair 
return or he must receive it in some other 
form. The price must be low enough to 
enable the mills to use cotton or they must 
be given some other inducement to use cot- 
ton. The trade must be able to handle 
enough cotton to keep the unit cost of sell- 
ing down. All of these factors are impor- 
tant and no one can be considered to be a 
satisfactory answer in itself. 

Let us see if we can list a minimum 
number of recipes for a sound pricing pro- 
gram for cotton. 

Surely a fair price must be: 

1. High enough to return to the farmer 
an income somewhat comparable to other 
groups in our society. 

2. Low enough to enable the mills to use 
American cotton, rather than synthetics, and 
to meet the competition of foreign growth 
in the world market. 

3. Stable enough to encourage purchases 
of fiber both at home and abroad to make 
long-time investments. 

4. Pree enough to keep the trade in private 
hands and to take the Government out of 
the cotton selling business. 

5. Effective enough to move cotton directly 
into the world market with a minimum of 
stoppages in Government warehouses. 

There are a great many other desirable ad- 
justments which would be achieved by a 
proper price for cotton. Undoubtedly, high 
among these anticipated benefits would be a 
gradual increase in the volume of American 
cotton which could be produced and sold at 
a profit, but I believe that most of us would 
be willing to settle for these five basic objec- 
tives and rely on them to bring about the ad- 
justments. But you have, doubtless, already 
concluded even these five objectives seem to 
be contradictory and even self-defeating. 

We know that in an effort to increase con- 
sumption Secretary Benson has slashed the 
support price from 90 percent to 77 percent 
of parity—but cotton consumption by United 
States mills the first month of this year was 
at the lowest average weekly rate for any 
January since 1949. Apparently, he has not 
created the other factors necessary to en- 
courage the use of cotton, and most assured- 
ly he has violated, without so much as a kind 
word, the first of our basic objectives—‘the 
establishment of a price high enough to as- 
sure the farmer a fair return.” I think this 
first prerequisite is fundamental and that 
no program which overlooks it can ever suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, I recognize that 
it is not of itself enough. The 20 years of 
Democratic administration of our farm pro- 
gram did at least try to meet this need—and 
was succeessful to a remarkable degree, if 
one considers only the narrow objective of 
cash returns to producers per bale of cotton. 
The Democrats did hold up producers’ prices. 
With the help of a long period of generally 
rising prices, they did it with a net profit to 
CCC of better than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and with a very small inventory on 
January 1, 1953, when they turned control 
over to Mr. Benson. They had not, however, 
set this record without violence to other vital 
objectives of any cotton-pricing prcgram. 

One does not have to agree that 90 percent 
of ‘parity is a high price (and I do not) to 
realize that it does very seriously impede 
the movement of American cotton into the 
markets of the world. Undoubtedly, our 
90-percent supports did encourage the plac- 
ing of additional millions of acres in cotton 
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in lands around the world—and possibly 
even more serious—it did encourage the in- 
vestment of multiplied millions in synthetic 
plants both at home and abroad. Definitely, 
the price was high enough to seriously in- 
crease the supply of fibers, which are com- 
petitive with American cotton. 

Nor are these foreign cotton growers, or 
American, or foreign rayon mills, going to 
disappear iike the morning mist just be- 
cause we say some pretty words, or even 
because we momentarily reduce our price on 
cotton. There are vast sums invested in 
these productive facilities. The only way 
these investments can ever pay out is to 
produce fiber. I think that with lower prices 
on American cotton, we can discourage 
others from making similar investments, 
either in rayon mills, or in clearing jungles, 
or supplying irrigation for desert lands— 
either one is a rather expensive way of 
getting into the cotton business. But as 
for those who are already producing—they 
will continue to produce probably even to 
a point where production is at a definite 
loss. This means to me that it is outright 
folly to try to sell American cotton lower 
than foreign growth. No matter how low 
we cut our prices, foreign producers will, in 
my opinion, sell a penny or two lower. 

Now, I am not saying that we should not 
try to remain competitive on the world 
market. We certainly should and must keep 
our cotton price in line with that of other 
producers, but that is a far cry from simply 
offering to undersell the -world market no 
matter how low it goes. The difference is 
the same difference which exists between the 
immensely profitable price policies of the 
major oil companies and the ineffective price 
policies of some of their successful price- 
cutting competitors. And, yet, there are 
many influencial Members of Congress who 
have long insisted that we should under- 
price every bale of this world’s cotton. I 
think it is essential to remain competitive, 
but I also think that this extreme policy 
could bankrupt not only all our competitors, 
but ourselves as well. 

The farmer is not getting his fair return 
from the present downward flexing program. 
On the contrary, his prices are down 20 
percent in the past 4 years—years during 
which almost everybody else has enjoyed 
very substantial increases in income. There- 
fore, the farmers’ relative position is far 
worse than these figures indicate. In fact, 
it is so low that I do not believe that 
farmers will endure it- much longer. Many 
have already moved away to the city. Others 
are trying to hold on though part-time 
farming with either the husband or wife 
working in town. 


I will not argue the point here, but before 
you say that it would be better if all those 
so-called inefficient farmers moved to town, 
let me call your attention to the fact that 
what Mr. Benson calls inefficient farmers are 
the same farmers we have heretofore simply 
called small farmers. Of course, in this age 
of mechanism, it is true that the farmer on a 
small farm cannot produce as efficiently as 
that same farmer could on a large farm. 
And we are spending your tax dollars all 
over the world to bring about what we call 
land reform, which simply means that we 
have looked at Russia and have observed that 
the only group which has consistently held 
out for private property for 40 years has been 
the small farmer. Our planners decided that 
the best bulwark against communism in 
Japan, in India, in the Middle East, is the 
small operating farm family—living on the 
farm—preferably one they owned. I think 
this is true, and I wonder if it is true 
throughout the rest of the world why we 
should assume that it was not true at home. 
If it is true here, why should we not make 
some serious effort to keep our own small 
farmers on the farm? I believe that these 
small farmers can be just as valuable to the 
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United States of America as they can be to 
Turkey, Iran, or Cambodia. I feel that if 
we would retain our present political de- 
mocracy in a competitive profit system econ- 
omy we will be well advised to protect our 
small farmers. 

Our present efforts to aid our farmers are 
not only a dismal failure—they have brought 
some of our other valued institutions close 
to ruin. In our laudable efforts to balance 
production and demand at an attractive price 
we have so reduced the volume of produc- 
tion that we have made the unit price of the 
product much less meaningful to the cotton 
grower than the size of his allotment. But 
the cotton grower does still get the advan- 
tage of the higher price. The remainder of 
the South and of the Nation gets it only very 
indirectly. The chief effect of our a€reage- 
control program on nonfarmers has been to 
reduce the volume of business done. The 
gins, the oilmills, the compresses, the rail- 
roads, the banks, the machinery salesmen— 
all find their business. restricted, and now 
the so-called soil bank (particularly the 
acreage reserve) is being managed in such a 
way that in the course of 3 years many 
historic cotton-producing areas will no longer 
be producing any appreciable amount of 
staple. Even though we might assume that 
the net income of the individual farmer 
might remain about intact, the community 
would lose approximately 50 percent of its 
normal circulation of cash. All too often we 
overlook the fact that while the farmer is 
personally interested only in his net income, 
his entire gross income contributes to the 
business of the community. 

Surely, I need not recount,the hardship 
imposed by our present cotton-pricing pro- 
gram on you cotton merchants. You know 
them so much better than I do. The loan 
program has become the market to which 
the average farmer looks. The Government 
warehouse has become the source of stocks 
for both domestic and export use to which 


the merchant looks. The Commodity Credit - 


Corporation has practically become the sole 
supplier of cotton for industry. The Gov- 
ernment loan, not the future market, fixes 
prices and, as I see it, it will be but a matter 
of years (possibly of months) before the fu- 
ture exchanges must close. 

I was as a boy taught to fear these future 
markets, but as a man I know that the day 
they close that a large part of you merchants 
are going to have to close. You won't be 
able to hedge or insure the price of the 
cotton you buy. That is going to make 
credit far more difficult, and for some of you, 
it is going to mean that you won't get credit. 
I know that the fewer the buyers who bid 
for the cotton at Waco, Tex., the less that 
cotton is going to bring should we ever re- 
turn to the days of free competitive buying, 
and I believe that friend and foe alike look 
on the CCC as only a temporary instrumen- 
tality. 

We all know that in the past it has been 
and possibly still is politically popular to 
berate cotton traders in general and to com- 
pare the New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges to dens of theieves. But, in the 
long run, we all know that we cannot have a 
successful cotton economy without the price 
insurance functions of the exchanges and the 
maximum competition among buyers for the 
cotton our farmers produce. 

But, maybe the advocates of the- present 
program will want to defend it on the 
grounds of economy. We must do without 
a good many things these“days we would like 
to have in order to try to reduce the largest 
peacetime budget ever submitted. If Mr. 
Benson's cotton-price program is saving 
money, possibly that is justification for its 
shortcomings. 

Unfortunately, the figures do not seem to 
justify this construction. A couple of weeks 
ago, our cotton subcommittee at Washington 
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heard some very interesting witnesses on this 
phase of the question. Your own Mr. W. D. 
Lawson was present. He spoke in behalf,of 
this organization. He pointed out the fan- 
tastic costs to our economy of the soil bank. 
He did a good job and we hope he gets hack 
in April when we are going to go into the 
price problem more directly. The next day, 
we heard from a group of small farmers from 
Alabanra—we had also heard about 20 similar 
small farmers from North Carolina. We 
closed the hearing by listening to three lead- 
ers in the cotton trade—Mr. J. P. Henican, 
president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, Mr. M. J. Rogers, president of the 
New York Exchange and Mr. Lamar Fleming, 
president of Anderson-Clayton & Co. We 
were told that the Government had suffered 
a loss of $379,993,000 in the first 7 months 
of the operation of our competitive sale of 
cotton for export, Each bale is being sold 
at about $50 less than the Government paid 
for it. Of course, the Department of Agricul- 
ture carefully explains that this is not a 
subsidy to the foreign buyer. It is just a 
loss to the Government. With the addition 
of storage, carrying charges, adjustments of 
grade and other expenses, the men who I 
think know told us that the Government was 
out about $70 for each bale exported. 

But this is only half or rather one-third 
the story. While we exported nearly 6,500,- 
000 bales of old cotton during the 7-month 
period, we took into the CCC, over 4 million 
bales of new cotton during the same period. 
This means that our net reduction of sur- 
plus was only a little more than 2 million 
bales, and that instead of costing us only 
$70 per bale, this export program has actually 
cost us three times that amount, or about 
$210 for every bale of actual reduction in 
our surplus stock. Of course, that is more 
money than the cotton is worth, so we must 
admit that our present program finds scant 
justification on grounds of economy. 

But so much for the problem and the 
shortcomings of the present program. You 
hav? listened patiently, but you knew all 
of these facts I have recited. What can we 
do to improve the situation? 

There have been many plans suggested. 
Many have merit, some have none. I want 
to submit one which I hope has merit. 

This plan is fot original with me, although 
I have introduced legislation to implement it. 
It is the plan of many individuals who have 
tried to reconcile the contradictory require- 
ments of a sound system of cotton pricing. 

This plan frankly recognizes these con- 
tradictions. It recognizes that with the 
great differences which exist in living stand- 
ards in the United States, where all Ameri- 
can cotton is produced, and in foreign coun- 
tries where much of our crop must be sold, 
that it is very unlikely that we can ever price 
cotton high enough to give the American 
farmer a fair return’ and at the same time 
price it low enough to make it attractive in 
foreign markets, or for that matter, to make 
it really competitive with synthetics at home. 

Of course, the classic answer for such a sit- 
uation has been the imposition of a tariff. 
But a tariff always reises the cost of the com- 
modity to domestic consumers and it reduces 
our market for American goods abroad. 
These basic facts have always made me ques- 
tion the tariff system. In the cast of cotton, 
there is the further serious defect growing 
out of such a system’s inability to meet the 
competition of synthetics. In fact, we al- 
ready have a practical embargo on the im- 


would surely find it self-defeating, both be- 
cause it would force more and more synthet- 
ics into the American market and because i 
would still further reduce the sale of 
ican cotton abroad. 

I have, therefore, felt that we had better 
look to the use of a direct payment to the 
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producer of cotton to keep his income 4; 

fair level while we let the price drop |, 
enough to move our crop in the norma] chan 
nels of trade. 7 

I full well realize that Secretary Bens, 
has, in his avowed opposition to any ant 
pensatory payment plan for cotton, consuseq 
the issue by raising the claim that such a 
plan was but a restatement of the Brannon 
plan. This charge is neither true nor fair 
The Brannon plan was @ very far-reaching 
and very complex proposal involving not on), 
payments to producers, but it was a complete 
program of farm-income support which 
established priorities for all farm commogj. 
ties. It was estimated to involve costs be. 
tween five and ten billion per year. Cotioy 
income was but a very small factor in the 
Brannon plan, -_ compensatory payment 
was but one of several tools proposed to be 
used. 

Actually, embarrassing as it is to both of 
us to admit it, the proposal I am making for 
cotton is far more closely related to Secretary 
Benson’s own compensatory payment plan 
for wool, and the only relationship that it 
bears to the old Brannon plan is through 
those features which Secretary Benson em. 
braced and adopted for his wool program, 

The truth is, however, that the compensa. 
tory payment plan is far older than either of 
Mr, Brannon or Mr. Benson. “And again, | 
must confess to political embarrassment 
since it seems to have been first seriously ad. 
vocated by the founder of what has become 
the Republican Party—Alexander Hamilton. 
It was Hamilton who urged a protective tariff 
for American industry and it was Hamilton 
who frankly stated that, “Of course, if we 
are to have a tariff for industry, we must pay 
the farmer a bounty.” That bounty, Ham- 
ilton recognized, was necessary if the farmer 
was to continue to sell in a free market and 
was to buy, as Hamilton proposed, in a pro- 
tected market. Basically, the recognition 
of the justice of this equalization of oppor- 
tunity is all there is to the compensatory pay- 
ment plan or the bounty as Alexander Ham- 
ilton called it. 

As for details: Each one of us can work out 
a set of details which we feel would best 
meet the need of modern-day conditions. 
Those actails can be modified, and, undoubt- 
edly, in the process of legislation, anyone set 
of details «.n be improved upon. I claim no 
special virtue for the details of the bill I 
have introduced. I have tried to keep it 
short and understandable. I do want to 
make public acknowledgment of the very 
helpful suggestions of the editors and pub- 
lishers of Progressive Farmer. Both Dr. 
Clarance Poe and Mr. Eugene Butler did much 
to shape my views. I feel they have been 
most helpful. 

The bill itself is but a 1-page document. 
It does three major things: 

1. It would lower the loan support level 
for cotton to 75 percent of parity, with the 
cotton market finding its own price position 
at any point above 75 percent. Porcibly this 
should be dropped to 70 percent, but with 
the present state of the market, it seems 
that cotton cam move at 75 percent and 
surely we should not encourage an unneces- 
sary drop by any further lowering of the loan 
support level when it is not necessary. 

2. It would make direct payments to cot- 
ton producers of the difference between the 
average market price for cotton and a fair 
price predetermined to be 90 percent of 
parity. This is Alexander Hamilton's 
bounty. I had had in mind paying it at 
the end, of the year just as is now done in 
the gase of wool, but some outstanding cot- 
ton men have suggested that the payments 
could very well be made in the form of 4 
negotiable certificate issued at the moment 
of sale such as was done on a smal! scale 
more than 20 years ago, 
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3, It would continue acreage controls on 
cotton until surpluses have been reduced to 
; normal carryover. Although this plan 
gould stop the movément of cotton into the 
occ it would not automatically 
move-the present surpluses out. I think we 
gi! realize that we must retain controls until 
this surplus is worked down. I think this 

would bring these surpluses down in 
the course of 2 or 3 years. 

There are also less fundamental and, pos- 
sbly, more controversial provisions which 
can be included or omitted. First of these 
js a limit on the amount of the payment 
which is to be made to any one producer. I 
realize that this is a matter of much con- 
troversary, and I recognize that it is not 
fundamental to the basic objectives of the 
pill. I included in the draft of the bill the 
same type of limitation which we have long 
pad in the ASC program, but increased the 
figure from $5,000 to $10,000—I did so both 
pecause I, personally, think that a limitation 
js justified, and also because I felt that its 
inclusion would bring support to the bill, 
poth from those who feel strongly that such 
a limitation is right and from those who 
realize that it would substantially reduce 
the cost of the program. I repeat, this is 
‘no essential part of a Compensatory Pay- 
ment Plan, and no difference of opinion on 
this subject should be allowed to influence 
our support of the principle of compensatory 
payments one way or the other. 

A somewhat similar situation exists as to 
the financing of the program. As H. R. 877 
is written, payments would be made through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, ulti- 
mately from general revenue. There is con- 
siderable feeling that the program should 
be financed out of a special tax on textiles. 
This could be done or not—just as the pres- 
ent program could be financed out of gen- 
eral or special taxes. But this decision is not 
vital to the success or failure of the program. 

I hope that we can agree to let these an- 
cillary programs be decided each on its own 
merit without trying to make of them vital 
features of the compensatory program. 

The compensatory program is, so far as I 
can now see, the only one which gives us 
a practical way of achieving all of the five 
requirements of a sound pricing program, 
as earlier enumerated. It would assure the 
farmer a fair return (90 percent of parity). 
The larger part of the return would be re- 
ceived in the market from the buyer. The 
smaller part would be received in the price 
adjustment. 

It would expand the markets for American 
cotton, both at home and abroad, because 
American cotton would be selling competi- 
tively along with synthetics and with foreign 
growths. It would provide cotton to the 
mills at a substantially lower price; it would 
improve their export position; it would re- 
duce the threat of foreign textiles on the 
American market; and it would vastly im- 
prove the competitive position of the mill 
which is using cotton as compared with the 
mill which is using synthetic fibers. It 
is possible that at times this would re- 
quire a slighly lower loan support level but 
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they would know that they would 
le to buy competitively. I believe that 
processors of cotton will be willing to 
back their 


a oe fixed market which they dare not 
Tisk, 

It would put the trade back in private 
hands. The Government would cease to of- 
fer a loan in excess of the market. Farm- 
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ers would again sell their cotton to cotton 
buyers for use or for export. The cotton 
exchanges would again perform their prop- 
er function of insuring price. 

And this plan would automatically stop 
the flow of cotton into Government ware- 
houses. Cotton now moves into the hands 
of the CCC because farmers can get more 
there than they can in the market. When 
we reverse this situation cotton will move 
into the market. We will stop the accumu- 
lation of surpluses and with a continuation 
of acreage controls we will surely eliminate 
our existing surplus in a few years. Then 
we can confidently look forward to an ex- 
panded production of American cotton. We 
all want that expansion, but I know of no 
other way of getting it without destroying 
some segment of the cotton industry. Too 
often, it is proposed that we sacrifice the 
farmer in an effort to expand production. 

Now what of the cost? No matter how 
helpful a program may be, we should and 
must realistically appraise the cost and com- 
pare it with existing costs. When sd com- 
pared, I believe that the compensatory pay- 
ment program looks especially good. 

We can very quickly and very accurately 
calculate the maximum possible costs. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Lawson of this association has 
done a very fair and objective job. He as- 
sumes that the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the 90-percent return to the 
farmer will require 6 cents per pound or $30 
per bale. He takes the existing allotment of 
17,500,000 acres which will give about 17 
million for harvest and applies the highest 
yield on record. This gives 13,300,000 bales 
of cotton. He then multiplies 13,300,000 by 
$30 (the cost on each bale) and gets a maxi- 
mum cost of $399 million. I believe that 
everyone will be forced to agree that this is 
a liberal estimate. 

Now this is the total maximum gross cost 
to the Government. There are no storage 
costs. There are no hauling charges. 
There are no adjustments to be made as to 
grade—and this covers every bale of the 
crop. The entire crop can move for this 


“figure and there will be no replacement of 


two-thirds of the number of bales removed. 

Remember that in 7 months’ time we have 
spent almost this amount—$379 993,000 to be 
exact—on an export program which subsi- 
dized the foreign consumer and which only 
reduced our surplus a little more than 2 
million bales and which only moved a gross 
of 6,500,000 bales. 

Then remember that as of March 20, we 
had committed ourselves to pay $153,342,549 
to cotton farmers for reducing their acreage 
under the soil bank and this figure is still 
incomplete. If we use maximum figures as 
we have for the compensatory payment plan 
the soil-bank costs will be the full $250 mil- 
lion which is authorized for soil-bank pay- 
ments to cotton farmers. 

Mr. Lawson estimates that the cost of the 
raw cotton export program for next year will 
only be $218,400,000. He assumes that we 
will only export a normal 4,200,000 bales 
which I think is a fair assumption. He only 
figures a loss of $52 per bale, although such 
authorities as Mr. Fleming, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Henican agreed that the cost would be 
approximately $70 per bale. 

Let us split the difference and say we will 
lose $61 per bale. That would give.us a 
cost of the present export program of $256,- 
200,000, and would leave 9,100,000 bales to be 
sold domestically. Surely no one believes 
that we can sell that much cotton at a fair 
price to farmers. This means that the Gov- 
ernment is going to have to continue to take 
cotton into the CCC at an unknown, but 
very substantial loss to the Government. 

To all of these present costs we must add 
the $30 million which represents the cost of 
the present textile export program. This 
adds up to a whopping $536,200,000, and it 
does not include any CCC losses on domestic 
cotton. 
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When we take into consideration, as we 
must, the fact that the compensatory pay- 
ment plan would result in a savings of at 
least $100 million in costs to the consumers 
of cotton goods, we see that the proposed plan 
will cost the American people only about one- 
half of what the present plan is costing and 
that it will give them and all of them far, far 
more of the things we all want in any price 
program. It seems to me that we have the 
chance to buy areal bargain. I think that we 
had better put our heads together, try to 
work out any details and pass the basic ideas 
of this program as soon as we can. 

I appreciate the constructive help which 
those of us in Congress have received from 
the cotton industry, and, especially, from the 
Atlantic Cotton Association. I apologize for 
the imposition on your time. I can only 
plead that I believe this matter of price to be 
vital to all of us. I thank you for your 
hospitality. 





Explanation Due From USDA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have joined with other 
Members of Congress from the cotton- 
producing areas in a fight for an equi- 
table cotton acreage allotment program. 
We are very much concerned about the 
future of the legislation which we have 
proposed on this subject. 

As indicative of the concern of the 
citizens of my district, I desire to call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and the officials at the United 
States Department of Agriculture an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., on April 3, 
1957. 

It is my hope that the Members read- 
ing this editorial will subscribe to the 
thought which it has expressed and will 
be impelled to assist us in bringing-about 
a more equitable treatment of the cotton 
farmers in my district. 

The editorial follows: 

EXPLANATION DvE From USDA 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture owes the cotton farmers of the 
southeast a hasty explanation. 

This week the Department, in a report 
signed by True D. Morse, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department, opposed enactment 
of a bill which would allot the Nation 154,- 
321 acres of cotton. 

The bill is familiar to Cleveland. It was 
here that the move to secure additional 
acreage was started, and the bill is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the February 26 appear- 
ance of a Cleveland committee in Wash- 
ington. 

The measure has already traveled a rocky 
road. And in 5 weeks it has moved only 
out of a House subcommittee to the full 
House Agriculture Committee. It must 
still travel through the House, Senate com- 
mittees and the Senate itself. 

The Department’s pronouncement may kill 
the bill’s chances of success. 

The Department’s opposition was made 
without explanation, and without a counter- 
proposal, 

Meantime, the pressures against the south- 
east cotton farmers continue. If they were 
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natural restrictions, the Government would 
launch quickly into means of giving emer- 
gency relief, as it has done repeatedly in 
the drought-stricken southwest. 

But the restrictions placed on this re- 
gion’s small cotton farmers are man-made. 
They are based on laws which are designed 
to reduce the over production of cotton. 

But these same laws are depriving south- 
eastern cotton farmers of the right to make 
a living on their land. 

So entangled is the administration of 
the cotton law that the subcommittee which 
originated the legislation did not know its 
intentions had been altered until it heard 
the Cleveland delegation. 

It is in the attempt to administer the 
law equitably that the subcommittee ap- 
proved the bill for additional cotton acre- 
age. 

The Department of. Agriculture, which 
drew up the bill, has decided to oppose its 
passage. 

The Department is under obligation to 
answer two questions: Why does it oppose 
the measure, and what better program does 
it offer southeasterri cotton farmers who are 
being treated unfairly? 





“The Earth Is the Lord’s and the Fullness 
Thereof” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 


my hand a most impressive booklet pub- - 


lished by the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts in coopera- 
tion with national church leaders of 
many denominations to commemorate 
Soil Stewardship Week, May 6 to June 2, 
1957. ~ 

The words written therein are ampli- 
fied by appropriate pictures which, of 
course, cannot be reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under unanimous consent I am having 
the words in this wonderful booklet 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“Tue EartH Is THE LORD’S AND THE FULLNESS 
THEREOF” 
(Foreword) 

Sometimes when I am riding in a plane— 
often at altitudes of 3 or 4 miles—I look 
down upon the crops and grazing lands far 
below. . 

I see broad areas scarred by gullies and 
the white or gray patches of sterile subsoil 
where no good topsoil is left. 

This thought usually comes to me: This 
must be the way that God leoks upon what 
we have done with His gift of soil. 

The sight can only bring sadness to Him. 

And I think of the many more millions 
of people who year by year will move into 
our Nation and our world. Statisticians 
say the population in this country has passed 
the 170 million mark—a gain of 18 million 
in 6 years. Three million a year. 

If we fail in our stewardship, the time 
may not be too far distant when our blessed 
abundance which has been our strength may 
give way to scarcity. Then there may come 
years. when good crops will not be enough 
to meet our needs, 

Looking at our farms and ranchlands from 
high above makes me more certain than 
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ever that there is a divinely conceived charge 
to mankind to use God’s land wisely, and 
to pass it on in better condition to the next 
generation. 

Can a nation be neglectful of its stew- 
ardship of the land and still be a truly 
religious nation? Can a farmer or a rancher 
neglect his stewardship of the soil and still 
be a religious person? 

This is God’s earth. We ought to try 
seeing it as He sees it—and each of us may 
better realize our stewardship in the use of 
His land. 

NoLEN J. Fuqua, 
President, National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. 
INTRODUCTION 


In the creation of His earth, God provided 
a thin veneer of living soil to sustain man- 
kind. 

The soil averages only 9 inches in depth. 
It is principally a zone of microscopic life 
which converts minerals into plant food. 

‘Without this zone most plant life would 
vanish, Animal life would go, too. Within 
the time of a few generations, we in this 
Nation, because of the way we have used this 
resource, have lost about a third of this im- 
portant 9 inches of soil, The rest of it is 
going much too fast. 

The Bible repeatedly emphasizes the im- 
portance of this gift of soil. It cautions 
man against the abuse and the neglect of 
the soil. . 

Yet, the land of Palestine referred to in 
Biblical times as the land of “milk and 
honey,” in spite of God’s warning, became a 
sterile desert. Parts of Africa and the Ori- 
ent have gone the same way. 

Heedlessness of laws of both church and 
state, ignorance and depravity are products 
of hunger. Illiteracy fastens itself upon 
areas of poor soil and malnutrition. 

The use of the soil in accordance with 
God’s directions is the concern of the church 
as it is of the state and the nation. In 
fact, studies show a direct relationship be- 
tween the productive power of the land and 
the strength of the church serving the peo- 
ple who work the land. 

The National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts publishes this booklet in 
the hope that it. will be an influence in 
awakening man to his responsibility ts 
steward of the soil. May churches of all 
faiths find this booklet helpful in reminding 
all people of man’s sacred obligation in his 
ownership and use of land. 

Beginning on the fifth Sunday after Easter 
and continuing through the following Sun- 
day, the.2,700 soil conservation districts will 
observe Soil Stewardship Week. It is hoped 
that the entire Nation will join in this 
effort. 

In preparing this material, the National 
Association of 
has had the counsel and ce of na- 
tional church organizations and their lead- 
ers in town and country work. For this 
assistance the district association is grateful. 

A MAJESTIC CREATION é 

The handiwork of God is on all sides. The 
psalmist standing under the starlit heavens 
sings: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” 

The vacationer retreating to the moun- 
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and the heavenly bodies find purpose ;,, wa 
being as they work together in obedience te frien¢ 
the laws of the Creator to give to man. roar | 
fertile soil for him to use and to keep. 7 maki 

To do justice to this high calling trom his at su 
Creator, the man on the land must under. ing 1 
stand that a productive soil is a majo, peop! 
wonder of God's creation. r of na 

THE SOURCE OF THE sor. and 

Fertile, productive soil is indeed wonder. dark. 
fully made. It ties up in one Package a — 
series of minute constructions anq liso. on 
giving processes. It is the product of many a 
forces of nature. The clouds sailing in the : 
blue sky, the winds sweeping across the ob 
plains, the waters rushing down the moun. tu 
tainsides, the forces of heat and cold, the os 
chemical processes, and the mystery of pless 
growth and decay, all join in obedience tg tum! 
God to bring soil into being. rible 

The building of soil begins with rock for | 
Mighty forces of nature crumble mountain. qT 
sides of solid stone. Physical weathering the 
shatters the rock by external pressures pilli 
Glacial and volcanic action play a role, but gry 
the steady process of making rock into soi) Bis 
is carried on mainly by nature's alternate desc 
use of heat and cold. feed 


Uneven expansion of rock sets up stresses qT 


and strains which cause the rock to chip anq ard 
to crack. Water accumulates in the crevices he i 
and pores of the stone. Pressures are created thir 
by the freezing water. the 
The disintegration of rock is aided, too, by exte 
chemical weathering. God in his wisdom To 
has created simple forms of organic life that duc 
can live on barren rock. As these low forms sho 
of organic life live and die, they create acids chil 
which play an important part in the making upe 


of soil. 

And here we encounter one of the wonders 
of nature—the miracle of the leaf, or photo- : 
synthesis. It is the process by which chloro- 


phyll, the green pigment in the leaves of “ 
the plant, captures the energy of the sun- : 
light and stores it in the form of grain and = 
fruit for the sustenance of men and ” 
animals. = 
THE MIRACLE OF THE SOIL we 

The topsoil from which man and beast the 
draw their sustenance abounds in living ] 
creatures. of 
‘These organisms are engaged in two forms kee 
of activity—vegetation and decomposition. po 
They build and they cause decay. Through tai 
vegetation they are combined with minerals de 
and with energy from the sun to build or- vig 


ganic compounds. Through decomposition 
the microscopic organisms swarming in the in 


soil decay organic matter. mi 

While these two processes seem to be in fo 
opposition to each other, they actually are in ch 
complete harmony. They are engaged ina wi 
collaboration so harmonious and so intricate pe 


that it should cause the child of God to stand 
in awe at the wisdom of his Creator. It de 
transcends human understanding. th 

This natural cycle that involves rain and co 
sunshine, air and mineral, and life and decay 
is employed by God to build a productive soil. 
Tt has been estimated that it takes 400 to 
1,000 years to build 1 inch of topsoil. 

Man, tp be a steward of God’s earth, must 
have the utmost respect for the laws of na- 
ture and the processes that God has set up 
in building fertile soil. Man must seek to 
understand all the intricacies in soil produc- 
tion and lend a hand to nature in building a 
rich topsoil. 

This living topsoil, so wonderfully made, 
God has entrusted to man. It is his to use 
so that he and his generation may have their 
physical needs adequately met. It is his to 
that the generations coming after 
may live free from hunger and want. 
PENALTY OF POOR STEWARDSHIP 
soil can be destroyed if man is 4 
husbandman in his use of land and 
acres of good soil have been 
useless because of poor stewardship. 
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water may become an enemy instead of a 
friend. Black blizzards in winter months 
roar across the Plains, devastating crops and 

g life a gritty nightmare. Sand dunes 
at such times begin to march, often cover- 
ing 1aD and dwellings. Some of the 
people, unable to withstand this onslaught 
of nature, leave homes and become wanderers 
and a social problem. The cause of these 
dark clouds of distress and despair is a 
man’s heedlessness of the laws of God. 
sometimes rivers go on a rampage, bringing 
destruction and death to many acres. This 
js a different kind of disaster, but nonethe- 
jess it is @ result of man’s sin against the 
jaws of God. With the earth robbed of its 
natural coverage of timber, vegetation, and 
topsoil, the raindrops sent by God to be a 
plessing find no hold on barren slopes. They 
tumble rapidly toward the ocean in a ter- 
rible torrent that has no respect for life or 
for property. ‘ 

The destruction of soil does not decrease 
the needs of man. God’s burden of feeding 
billions remains the same. If people go hun- 
gry, it is not because God is unable to feed 
Ris children. It is because God has con- 
descended to use man as His instrument in 
feeding them. 

To the degree that man is a faithful stew- 
ard and cooperates with God’s laws of nature, 
he is able to satisfy the desires of every living 
thing. To the degree that man increases 
the usefulness of a single acre of ground, he 
extends the hand of God to feed the hungry. 
To the degree that man decreases the. pro- 
ductive power of a single acre of ground, he 
shortens the- hand of God in feeding His 
children. This places a great responsibility 
upon the users of the soil. 

GOOD SOIL AND GOOD HEALTH 


Our health-is influenced as much by what 
the farmer does with his fields as by what the 
doctor does in his clinic. 

Doctors more and more spend their time 
treating patients for deficiency diseases. Poor 
nutrition is one of the most important fac- 
tors in making people susceptible to disease 
attack, and medical science is finding that 
prevention in many diseases offers more hope 
than cure. , 

Human health begins in the soil. The aim 
of soil conservation in a major respect is to 
keep mankind in good health. Health is im- 
possible unless the food mankind eats con- 
tains the elements upon which health largely 
depends. Such food must come from healthy, 
vigorous, fertile soil. 

Soil fertility on any farm ¢an be depleted 
in a few seasons through failure to return 
manure, crop residues and other fertility 
forms. When that happens, it will have 
changed from a place of health to a place 
where disease may enter frequently and with 
persistence. 

A human body deficient in iron will likely 
develop liver disorders, with skin and even 
the blood becomiing pale, and the body be- 
coming gradually emaciated. 

A lack of zinc leads to thyroid troubles, and 
8 lack of iodine for any extended period may 
mean goiter. A deficiency in copper may 
result in anemia, and a phosphorus deficiency 
could result in a wasting of body tissues. 

Food cannot contain these elements unless 
they are in the soil to begin with. And the 
soil must bein a vigorous condition so that 
the growing plants may make use of the ele- 
ments the body needs. 

The people of this Nation spend many mil- 
lions of dollars each year in trying to regain 
health. Much of this goes for vitamins and 
minerals bought in pills and capsules at the 
drugstores. Diet should have provided these 
needs in ample quantity. . 

Even the foods eaten in a health diet may 
not be health giving if they are produced on 
soils which do not contain the elements the 
human body miust have. 
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Men and animals alike must suffer when 
the soil suffers through abuse and neglect. 


PARTNERS WITH GOD 


For too long we have said, “Anyone can 
farm.” 

Many are beginning to realize that our 
economic well-being as a Nation is dependent 
upon the fertility of the land, but few real- 
ize that our physical well-being is also re- 
lated to the soil. 

The farmer or rancher should see himself 
as a coworker with God. There is more to 
good farming than scratching the seed into 
the ground and harvesting whatever grows. 
There is more to ranching than simply har- 
vesting grass with cattle and sheep. Good 
farming and ranching mean producing 
abundantly for the needs of man and at 
the same time providing for the increasing 
and continuing productivity of the soil. 

A man must have more than the knowl- 
edge of new techniques and methods. In 
him must dwell the right spirit. He must 
have a deep sense of his responsibility to 
God and fellow man. He must have a love 
for the land. He must find pleasure in grow- 
ing things and feel a hurt when a field is 
wounded by abuse or wrong judgment. 

When men with this spirit live on the land, 
God’s countryside flourishes with prosperity, 
contentment, and good will. Farm families 
find pleasure in the sight of well-kept fields 
and farmyards. 

The products of the field are not considered 
as ends in themselves, but rather the means 
for sustaining happy family life. Schools 
and churches that adequately meet the need 
of the community are written large in peo- 
ple’s minds. There is a healthy flow of farm 
produce to the market place. The entire 
country flourishes as farmer, businessman, 
professional men, craftsmen, and laborers 
exchange services with a sincere desire that 
each be adequately rewarded for his contri- 
bution to the well-being of the community. 

Soil is the backbone of the Nation. Cities 
may be destroyed, but they will be rebuilt 
if the people’s spirit is strong and natural 
resources are available. But no city has 
been built in a desert. 


TOMORROW'S STEWARDSHIP 


In any area of living it is a bad situation 
if the older generation does not bequeath 
to its children something richer and some- 
thing better. However, some things can be 
corrected in a very short time. This is not 
so with soil and water. The mistakes and 
wrongs committed today against these pre- 
cious natural resources in many instances 
will take hundreds of years to correct, and 
in others, restoration will never be possible. 

The richness of America’s soil and the 
plentitude of water will be reflected in the 
prosperity, the wealth, and the spirit of 
tomorrow’s people far more than is gener- 
ally believed. It has truly been said that 
“the soil is God’s greatest material gift to 
mankind.” This generation’s greatest ma- 
terial gifts to tomorrow’s world will be a 
productive soil and adequate water resources. 
Stewardship demands that we prepare, con- 
serve, replenish, and protect these resources, 

Urban and country youth should be con- 
scious of the importance of soil and water 
in their everyday living and in their future. 
Soil and water play a vital role in the phy- 
sical, economic, social, and religious life of 
the individual, the community, the Nation, 
and the world. This fact needs to be stressed 
so that the importance of soil and water is 
integrated into every phase of education— 
school, church, and youth organizations— 
both rural and urban. 

Youth has a great stake. in this effort. 
The time and energy that the young people 
spend in putting soil and water conserva- 
tion programs into practice can be their best 
investment in their future. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF LANDOWNERSHIP 


The man-land relationship is a necessary 
part of God’s universal scheme. In the 
Garden of Eden, God made man a steward 
of the land and responsibie to Him for its 
care and use. 

The Biblical message is clear and emphatic 
on land us and distribution. A man’s in- 
heritance of land was to be held, as nearly 
as possible, inviolate. Hear Elijah’s judg- 
ment against Ahab when he would take 
Naboth’s vineyard: “Have you killed and also 
takey possession?” (I Kings 21: 19.) Micah 
sets rth the prophetic ideal, “They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree, and’ none shall make them afraid.” 
(Micah 4: 4.) 

God’s greatest material gift to man is a 
very special kind of property, containing the 
basic sources of food, fiber, and fuel for 
man’s use. Ownership of whatever sort, 
owner-operator, landlord or tenant, involves 
utilization of one’s property to serve the 
highest purpose of human development and 
welfare. In many instances, absentee-own- 
ers fail to accept their responsibility as 
stewards of the soil. A special effort must 
be put forth to remind the absentee-owner 
of his moral responsibility. Profits made at 
the expense of soil jeopardize the local com- 
munity and are made at the expense of the 
Nation. 

In the exercise of his ownership of the 
land, a good owner develops a just pride in 
his acres, and is actively involved in the im- 
provement of the attractiveness and the 
productivity of his acres. He comes to feel 
himself a part of the continuing creative 
process working cooperatively with God, 
“maintaining the yield,” contributing to 
human welfare. Land ownership conscious- 
ness results in the conservation and the im- 
provement of the God-given soil, and at the 
same time yields social satisfactions to the 
farmer, his family, his neighbors, and the 
world at large. 

Such ownership eventuates in responsible 
citizenry and Christian stewards of the land. 
This kind of ownership should be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Farm 
families have a significant opportunity in 
father-son agreements. The son inherits the 
land and the soil stewardship practices of 
his father. The land of such a farm is con- 
served and enriched for future generations. 


GIVE THANKS TO GOD 


Through the ages man has been conscious 
of the need to give thanks to Almighty God 
for His bountiful blessings. 

The word “rogation” comes from the Latin 
word “rogare” meaning “to ask.” The 3 
Rogations Days are over 1,500 years old. 
They began in the fifth century at Vienne, 
France, when in the year 470 there had been 
crop failures—due to earthquakes and bad 
weather—with resulting famine. St. Mamer- 
tus, bishop of Vienne, ordered prayer and 
penance on the 3 days preceding the Ascen- 
sion. The clergy and the people made peni- 
tential processions calling upon God to help 
and asking His intercession. 

Other communities took up the custom, 
and from France it soon spread throughout 
the world. At the end of the eighth cen- 
tury it was formally accepted by the church. 
Thus, it has become the practice to hold 
each year before Ascension Thursday a spe- 
cial Rogation service. 

The purpose of the Rogation Day is to 
implore the mercy of God that He may keep 
us frem all evils of soul and body, and give 
to the plants of the field an increase. In 
the spring, when the fields are becoming 
green and there is promise of a good harvest— 
but also the possibility of destruction 
through frost, hail, or rainstorms—the 
prayers and processions are a reminder to 
feeble man to turn with humility and confi- 
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dence to the Giver of all good. For, it is 
not the earth alone which brings forth fruit, 
and not alone the busy hand of man on 
which the increase depends; but it is God 
who gives the increase. 

Each year thousands of people participate 
in soil-stewarship services and Rogation Day 
prayers in city, village, and open country 
churches. This is a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of man’s desire to give thanks to God 
and to ask for continued blessings. 





J 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and I have 
disagreed at various points throughout 
this bill but I hope that he will be in 
agreement with me on this amendment 
which relates to additional salaries to 
carry out the program on which the 
Committee of the Whole House just 
voted. As near as I can determine, there 
are about $100,000 in salaries carried 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance to 
carry out this program of training wel- 
fare personnel. That program was just 
defeated on a division vote. I would hope 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island 
will accept this amendment. It cer- 
tainly should be adopted in view of the 
fact that the program for which the ex- 
penditure was to be made and for which 
the salaries were to be paid is not car- 
ried in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is my understanding 
only $99 million have been made avail- 
able and that they need $105 million. 
Unless we provide the money we will not 
be keeping faith with the several States; 
is that not true? 

Mr. BUDGE. That, of course, would 
not apply to the amendment which I 
have offered, I may say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought the gentle- 
man’s amendment was to put in this bill 
the amount that is short in the other 
bill? 

Mr: BUDGE. No, that is not correct. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina would have 
restored $2'2 million for the training of 
personnel. 

Mr. COOLEY. TI know that. 

Mr. BUDGE. There is now in the 
amendment which I have offered $100,- 
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000 which is carried in the bill and 
should not be in the bill because it is to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set up this training program to which 
the gentleman referred. 

Mr. COOLEY. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. BUDGE. One hundred thousand 
dollars and the bill should be reduced by 
that amount because the purpose for 
which the $100,000 is in there was elimi- 
neted by the Appropriations Committee 
and that action has been sustained by 
the vote just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. May Isay for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman who made the in- 
quiry that I have been advised by a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the item I just introduced 
and which my amendment relates to did 
originate in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BUDGE. Be that as it may, in 
view of the fact that the $212 million for 
this purpose is not carried in the bill, 
then $100,000 should not be carried to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set the program in operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. TI thought that the 
whole $2'2 million was to pay the sal- 
aries or scholarships or provide a pro- 
gram for the training of personnel? 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the amendment which he of- 
fered would have done that, but since 
the amendment was not adopted and 
since there are no funds in the bill for 
that program, we should eliminate $100,- 
000 to pay the Federal salaries to put the 
program in operation. : 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
probably right. 





Administrative Costs for Public Assistance 
in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, an 





sistance in the State of New York. The 
statement has been made here that these 
costs run as high as 27 percent of ex- 
penditures. 

In fairness to the administrators of my 
State, and for the sake of accuracy, I ask 
leave to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing facts and figures. 

First, it should be borne in mind that 


on. In other words, the department of 
social welfare is not merely a fund- 
dispensing agency, but renders many 
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services which are designed to curb and 
lighten the burden of indigency both on 
the clients and on the public. It mic; 
be desirable to separate these servic. 
costs from administrative costs so tha; 
a clearer public accounting could be ren_ 
dered as to the use of these funds. |) 
the absence of such separation, the public 
and the Congress may be misled. 

Even taking these added services ang 
activities into account, New York State's 
administrative costs do not, in fact, ap. 
proach 27 percent of expenditures, as 

- charged. 

In fiscal 1956, the latest year for which 
full figures are available, New York State 
spent $273,505,014 on federally aided as. 
sistance programs. Of this sum, $236. 
197,416 was for assistance, and $37,307.- 
598 went to administrative costs. Thus 
the percentage of the total sum expended 
for what are presently labeled as aqd- 
ministrative costs was 13.6 percent. 
Broken down as between New York City 
and upstate, here are the figures: New 
York City expended a total of $182,533. 
685, of which $155,478,753 went for as. 
sistance and $27,054,932 was expended 
for administration. This amounts to 
14.8 percent for administration. In the 
upstate counties and cities, the expendi- 
tures for assistance amounted to $90. 
971,329, of which $80,718,663 went for 
assistance and $10,252,666 was allotted 
to administration—amounting to 113 
percent for administration. The reason 
for the higher percentage of adminis- 
trative costs in New York City is that 
there is a higher rate of turnover and a 
much higher rate of applications than 
exists in the upstate areas. 





Soil-Bank Payments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


' Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include an editorial 
written by Mr. Albert M. James, editor 
of the Syracuse Journal, of Syracuse, 
Kans. This editorial appeared in the 
Syracuse Journal for March 21, 1957: 


‘Sorm-Bank PayMENTs 


Properly administered, and working as it 
was intended, the soil-~bank program is as 
near ideal for ed Hamilton 
County as any plan that can be devised. It 
provides a substantial income for both land- 
owner and tenant, without the senseless ex- 
pense of planting a wheat crop under condi- 
tions that prohibit it making a crop, which 
was the biggest objection to the former acre- 
age allotment plan. 

But this plan is now in grave danger of 
causing great harm to the community 
through a squabble about who gets the Fed- 
eral payments. There is no rebuttal to the 
argument that if tenant farmers are dis- 
possessed from land, there will be great loss 
of population here, a loss which will be re- 
flected immediately im business activity, and 
continue for several years of adjustment 
after conditions permit wheat raising again. 
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been few attempts re- 


or raise the rent on tenants in order to get 
q larger share of the soil-bank payments. 
most of them are going along with the prov 
gram as it was intended, but the few in- 
stances already known point out the danger. 
1 a few are successful in their efforts, they 
may be followed by many, and in a county 
so largely nonresident owned as is Hamilton, 
this would be disastrous. 

What the outcome will be cannot be fore- 
told at this time. It will not be known until 
after the applications are presented for the 
1958 soil-bank program. The local ASC com- 
mittee has a hard job ahead of it. 

Here clearly is a conflict of human rights 
against property rights. When he is not 
farming, the landlord has little need for a 
tenant, and the tenant’s share of the soil- 
pank payments is a tempting morsel. But 
the tenant who has fought dust and dry 
weather for the past several years, and lost 
money doing it, also has rights. He cannot 
remain idle like the land. He has spent 
years of hard work on the land, believing it 
was his to farm as long as he did a good job. 
He should not be deprived of this interest. 

In such conflicts, we believe the human 
rights should have precedence over the prop- 
erty rights. The soil-bank program is for 
farm relief, not landlord relief, 





Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined nearly 50 Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate in sponsoring the Humanitarian 
and Old-Age Rights Act, a measure 
which will be welcomed by millions of 
our Nation’s less-fortunate citizens. 

Since enactment of the public assist- 
ance section of the Social Security Act, 
there has been reason to question the 
degree of humanity and justice with 
which the provisions of this act have 
been administered. The responsibility 
of Congress,"Mr. Speaker, goes beyond 
the adequacy of financial assistance to 
needy Am We must also safe- 
guard those receiving assistance from 
undue harassment and intimidation and 
restore to them their right to human 
dignity. 

The Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights 
Act is a step in this direction. By estab- 
lishing a single standard of qualifications 
for the applicants and recipients of pub- 
lic assistance—below which no State 
shall go—a degree of uniformity would 
be achieved among the widely varying 
laws of the 48 States. . 

For the first time a legislative intent 
would be established by Congress “that 
public assistance shall be administered 
promptly and humanely, with due regard 
for the preservation of family life, and 
without discrimination on account of 
Tace, sex, religion, or political affiliation; 
and the assistance laws shall be liberally 
construed.” 

Among the outstanding provisions of 
this bill are the following: 
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The age requirement for recipients of 
old-age assistance would be the same 
as that of retired workers receiving 
social-security benefits. 

The aged and handicapped on public 
assistance would be allowed to earn up 
to $50 a month; the parents of needy 
children up to $30 per month, and the 
needy children themselves, up to $30 per 
month to supplement their assistance 
checks. The blind are already per- 
mitted to earn $50 without penalty of 
reduction in aid. 

Recipients may own a home of an 
assessed value—less all encumbrances— 
up to $5,000 free from the imposition of 
alien. The floor of $1,200 is established 
under the amount of personal property 
which a single recipient is allowed to 
have, and household furnishings are 
exempt, as are insurance policies or 
burial agreements up to $500 in value. 

The practice of enforcing collections 
from the relatives of recipients and the 
publishing of the names of recipients is 
prohibited, and no person receiving pub- 
lic aid shall be deemed a pauper or re- 
ferred to as being indigent. 

The State-imposed residence require- 
ment now allowed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be reduced from 5 years 
to 1 year, and persons otherwise quali- 
fied who do not meet State residence 
requirements shall receive partial pay- 
ments directly from the Federal Govern- 
ment until the State residence require- 
ment has been met. 





Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1958 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder, since the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has re- 
ferred to rollcalis either tonight or to- 
morrow, if he would indicate to us just 
what amendments he intends to demand 
rolicalis on. Now, I have offered 5 
amendments to this bill, all of which 
have been adopted, and I would like to 
know which ones the gentleman intends 
to call the roll on. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the first one 
would be the Smith amendment cutting 
the solicitor’s office. 

The second one would be the one bear- 
ing the gen ’s name, called the 
Budge amendment, which cuts the vet- 
erans. The third would be the Smith 
amendment cutting the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The fourth, the 
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Murray amendment, is a cut dealing with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fifth, 
the Anderson amendment cutting the 
Women’s Buréau. The sixth would be 
the Hébert amendment cutting the 
Wage and Hour Division. The seventh 
would be the Jonas amendment cutting 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
eighth would be the Dorn amendment 
cutting the Department of Education. 
Ninth is the Fisher amendment deleting 
$50 million for grants for waste treat- 
ment works construction. 

We will have to wait until the end of 
the bill to see if we have any others. I 
have the gentleman down for one. 

Mr. BUDGE. Well, that is the reason 
I asked the question. It places the 
authors of the amendments in rather 
a peculiar position when you want to call 
the roll on some of the amendments, 
and when they are all on the same 
theory. Would it not be proper to as- 
sume, from a reading of the amendments 
that the gentleman is seeking a rollcall 
on, that he favors the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, no. I was just 
trying to save the time of the House. 
But I have all this week and next weex, 
and if you desire to have a rollcall on 
some of these smaller amendments, I 
will be very happy to cooperate with 
you. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] that I certainly 
do not want to drag this matter out any 
longer than is necessary, but when five 
amendments are adopted, all of which 
propose the same thing, I cannot quite 
understand why the gentleman is so se- 
lective as to pick out only one bearing 
my name and leaving out the others. Is 
there some difference in the others? 

Mr. FOGARTY. What are some of the 
others? Will the gentleman refresh my 
recollection? Maybe I have forgotten 
one or two. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, it may work 
out that we would be constrained as the 
authors of the amendments to ask for 
a rolicall on all of them rather than 
just permit the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to pick out the ones he feels most 
sympathetic to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is the gentle- 
man’s prerogative. I have given the 
House notice of what I intend to do as 
chairman of this subcommittee in the 
matter of asking for rollcalls on amend- 
ments. I hope that there will be a suf- 
ficient number of Members on this side 
and on the gentleman’s side to get a 
rolicall. If the gentleman has any other 
amendments in mind on which he wants 
to get a rollcall, I shall be happy to co- 
operate with him in that regard. 

_Mr. BUDGE. I should like the gentle- 
man, if he is going to ask for a rolicall on 
any other amendments that I have of- 
fered, all of which were intended to 
retain personnel at the present level, to 
ask for a rollcall on each of them instead 
of picking out one that happens to bear 
my name, toward which he seems to be 
sympathetic. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that he ask for a rollicall 
on any amendment he has in mind. I 
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have mentioned the ones that I think 
are important and that I think the mem- 
bership would want to vote on. I have 
made my selection. If the gentleman 
wants to add any to those, I shall coop- 
erate with him. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate having had this colloquy with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island because 
it would help explain an action which 
we, as authors of these amendments, 
may feel constrained to take if the gen- 
tleman proceeds in the manner which he 
has outlined. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman, I.am going to 
proceed in exactly the manner I have just 
outlined. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield’ to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, can 
we learn what time this day of judgment 
begins tomorrow and what the schedule 
of voting will be? 

The CHAIRMAN. That announce- 
ment will come from the leadership. 





"Spanish War Widows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as is well-known to the veterans of all 
wars among whom the National Tribune 
is regarded as an outstanding spo n 
for the veterans of the country, the 
eighth page of this fine newspaper is de- 
voted to news of interest to the United 
Spanish War Veterans. On this page of 
the issue of April 4, 1957, appears the 
following plea for prompt action on the 
Spanish War widows pension bill, just 
approved unanimously by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 

Good news has come from the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 358, the 
O’Hara bill to grant increased pension for 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans, 
has been approved by the committee and 
now goes before the HouSe of Representatives 
for a vote. 

The fact that the House committee has 
approved it is a good sign and promises favor- 
able consideration by the House as a whole. 
However, this is no time to loaf on the job. 
Every Spanish-American War veteran—in 
fact every war veteran—should express to his 
Representative in Congress the need for its 
prompt passage. 

Early approval by the House should insure 
its consideration by the Senate at an early 
date and not die in a Senate pigeonhole as 
Has happened in previous Congresses. 

While there is surely “a need for economy 
in Government spending such economy 
should not be made in the case of the needy 
widows. of Spanish-American War veterans 
who have been compelled to exist on the 
pittance they are now receiving. 

To use the slogan of politicians: “Now is 
the time for all good men to come t> the aid 
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of their party?” The party is the group of 
widows of the veterans of 1898-1902 and the 
time is now. A call for action should meet a 
prompt and favorable response. Let’s go. 





Proctor Band Wins Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival Band Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable pride and great pleas- 
ure that I am able to announce that the 
winner of the Cherry Blossom Festival 
national high-school band competition 
held yesterday was the Proctor High 
School Band of Proctor, Minn. 

These 72 young musicians, under the 
leadership of Band Director J. P. Moody 
and Assistant Director R. J. Melde, took 
first place in the playing-band category, 
second place in the marching-band cate- 
gory, and were named “best all-around 
band.” 

This is not the first long trip expe- 
rienced by the now nationally known 
Proctor High School Band. In 1948 the 
band played at the Little Rose Bowl 
game in Pasadena, Calif. In 1948 it 
played in Winnipeg, Canada, and in 1950 
the band traveled to the Portland, Oreg., 
Festival of Roses. Recently the band has 





- performed in New Orleans’ Mardi Gras 


parade and just recently made a fine 
appearance during the intermission in 
the Orange Bowl game in Miami Beach, 
Fla. I am sure the 1957 Proctor band 


can take its place with fine Proctor bands - 


of the past and can add now, to its many 
honors already won, the title of best 
band at the Washington, D. C., Cherry 
Blossom Festival for 1957. 

Proctor High School is one of the 
finest schools in northern Minnesota 
which is known for its many fine schools. 
Congratulations should be extended. to 
the band director, Mr. Moody, and his 
assistant, Mr. Melde, as well as the very 
able educator, Superintendent A. J. 
Jedlicka, who accompanied the band, and 
Mr. W. R.’Salmi, assistant superin- 
tendent. i , - 

A list of the band members includes: 


* Sharyn Torba, Joan Moran, Diane Davis, 


Bertha Fransk, Jane Perrill, Annette 
Wiggins, Carol Malley, Louann Frolen, 
Nancy Burlovich, Joyce Pelletier, Sandra 
Soderberg, Nancy Stickney, Joan Hau- 


geri, JoAnn Traplay, Rosemary Timmer- - 


man, Wendy Lambert, Marilyn Sheehan, 
Deanne Oppel, Carolyn Carlson, Sharon 
Hoffman, Pat Norlund, Sharon Parsons, 
Doris Moen, Charlene Sedor, Clarice An- 
derson, Dorothy Larson, Charlene Brock- 
way, Sandra Hoffman, Mary Jo Bijold, 
Carol Chapman, Donna Renaud, Jeanine 
Johnson, Marion Sauter, Margaret Nors- 
trom, Judy Stickney, Donna Lee, Karen 
Breimon, Carol Stack, Roberta Mehling, 
Sharon Carlson, Judy Wolff, Kay John- 
son, Sandy Lambert, Julia Denzler, Jane 
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Johnson, Marilyn Gulbranson, Kar, 
Nelson, Mary Lynn Johnson, Joan way. 
ner, Nancy Stewart, Barbara Meh|in, 
Margaret Skog, Barbara Jugasek, pian; 
Beatty, Susan Granmoe, Corinne Ro. 
ertz, Janice Wedlund, Sharon Barlow 
Jean Sowa, John Breigenzer, Ronaij 
Barlow, Joe Spencer, Victor Breemeersch 
Jim Parmeter, Jon Parmeter, Duan pe. 
noit, Dale Hoffman, Dan Quaderer 
Roger Dahl, Duane Sedor, Harvey 
Burski, Butch Traplay. 














The Financial Institutions Act—S, 145} 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following unsolicited |et- 
ter, dated March 30, 1957, and written 
by John A. Schoonover, president of the 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise, Idaho: 
THE IpaHoO FPirst NaTIONAL BANK, 
Boise, Idaho, March 30, 1957. 
The Honorable ApraHAM J. MULTER, 
Member, Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: The Financial Institu- 
tions Act, S. 1451, which is now being con- 
sidered by your committee, deserves close 
attention. Generally speaking, this is a de- 
sired codification of a mass of Federal laws 
pertaining to banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. 

I do, however, wish to point out that chap- 
ter 4 of the Federal Reserve Act portion of 
the law includes a provision which would 
alter the procedures pertaining to the elec- 
tion of directors of the separate 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. The new law would limit 
suck directors to two 3-year terms, and 
would, in effect, deprive the member banks 
of their right and privilege to elect their 
chosen representatives as class A and B di- 
rectors of the various district Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

It is felt that this statutory limitation is 
inimical to the best interests of the mem- 
ber banks, and we find our position in this 
respect has been supported by a number of 
respected authorities. In a letter dated No- 
vember 5, 1956, the Federal Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve System indicated op- 
position to such a restriction. The Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers has evidenced 
its opposition, as has the special American 
Bankers Association’s committee set up to 
assist in the preparation and study of the 
entire Financial Institutions Act. 

The existing law and regulations provide 
for secret voting for directors. of the classes 
A and B, which in itself should obviate the 
necessity of any new statutory limitation. It 
appears unwise to eliminate Federal Reserve 
bank directors who are recognized and expe- 
rienced authorities, and who, at the same 
time, are capably and suitably representing 
the banks which elected them. 

As this bill moves through your commit- 
tee and onto the floor of the House, it would 
be sincerely appreciated if you would give 
this particular aspect your careful attention. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN A, SCHOONOVER, 
President. 
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Social Security Benefits for the Blind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Jast Congress I had introduced a bill, 
which I had entitled “Insurance Against 
Blindness Act,” to amend title If of the 
Social Security Act to aid the blind. 
There was considerable interest 
throughout the country for this measure, 
particularly among the blind and or- 
ganizations seeking to help the blind. 
Consequently, at the request of many 
of these groups and individuals, I am 
reintroducing my bill now. 

My bill provides that any person who, 
at the onset of blindness, is employed in 
an industry which is covered by old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance shall 
be eligible for disability insurance bene- 
fits if he has four quarters of coverage. 
This insurance provision in the Social 
Security. Act would not be based on the 
nature of the work in which the person 
was engaged at the time when blindness 
set in. 

In other words, a person losing his 
sight from any cause and in any way 
while he is employed in a covered occu- 
pation shall be entitled to full social se- 
curity benefits and be eligible to receive 
monthly payments from the time blind- 
ness has occurred. Actually, the bill 
calls for only four quarters of coverage 
under the Social Security Act for entitle- 
ment of insurarice against blindness, 
which may be regarded as a reasonable 
minimum. The four quarters, however, 
need not necessarily be of continuous 
service in one year, but may be acquired 
over a period of years. 

In instances where an individual 
ceases to be blind and becomes rehabili- 
tated, no benefits shall be paid until he 
reaches the regular retirement age. 

Experts working in the field of welfare 
for the blind estimate that approxi- 
mately 22,000 persons in the United 
States lose their sight every year, but 
only about half of these would stand to 
benefit «under this provision since the 
remainder are over the age of 65. This 
means that under my bill approximately 
10,000 to 12,000 persons would be eligible 
to receive insurance against blindness 
benefits each year. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
these payments are not to be regarded 
in the nature of a grant, but rather as an 
annuity which the person concerned 
bought and which is to be payable to him 
without any restrictions in the event of 
blindness. It should be regarded in the 
nature of an insurance against blindness, 
similar in certain respects to the insur- 
ance purchased by an individual who is 
paying premiums toward a paid-up 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that the 
blind, especially the newly blinded per- 
son, should be extended every bit of 
encouragement to become employed 
and to attempt to become self-sufficient 
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to the best of their ability. In order to 
make possible this encouragement, my 
bill provides that the blinded person 
would not lose any benefits under the 
social-security system due to the earn- 
ing capacity which he might develop in 
the course of time. 

The proposals contained in my bill 
have the endorsement of the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the Amer- 
ican Association of Workers for the 
Blind, which are nationally known for 
their activities and services in this field. 
I urge the Congress to give early and 
favorable consideration to this bill in 
order to provide a_measure of insurance 
against blindness for those who will be 
needing it in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, at my request, Mr. 
George E. Keane, vice chairman of the 
legislative committee of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, 
prepared an excellent résumé of the ef- 
forts to establish disability insurance for 
the blind. I am pleased to insert his 
statement at this time. It follows: 
R&EsuME or EFrortTs To ESTABLISH DISABILITY 

INSURANCE FOR PERSONS WHO LOSE THEIR 

SIGHT WHILE EMPLOYED 


(By George E. Keane, vice chairman, legisla- 
tive committee, American Association of 
Workers for the Blind) 


From earliest days thoughtful citizens 
have been interested in and have tried to 
promote conditions under which persons 
who lose their sight may have relative eco- 
nomic security. Alms, of course, was the 
earliest answer to the problem and, as you 
know, dependency and mendicancy was the 
lot of the blind for most of the earlier cen- 
turies of civilization. In fact, until the turn 
of this century, there was no real organized 
effort on a national basis to find broader 
means of support for dependent blind per- 
sons than that of the alms-giver. There 
were some isolated developments prior to 
1900; schools for the blind had been estab- 
lished, 3 or 4 agencies for the blind had been 
incorporated and the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind was still in its 
infancy. After 1900, many agencies and 
schools were established, and the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind realized 
that it was necessary to form a research and 
program development service, which is the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Not 
enough can be said for the courage shown by 
these early pioneers working with great faith 
but very little funds, to bring a better life 
to- the blind of the Nation and to remove 
them from the rolls of the dependents and 
the mendicants. 

With the development of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind and of 
agencies and services for the blind through- 
out the Ynited States, more coherent think- 
ing was brought to bear on the problem, and 
several of the States introduced relief or dole 
programs, most of them of a very meager 
sort, to meet the problem. It can be said 
that there was no broad step forward until 
the writing of the Social Security Act in the 
early thirties. Every one who was close to 
the development of this act, including those 
of us who were active in the American As- 
sociation for the Blind and the American 
Foundation for the Blind, brought all of our 
best thinking to bear on proposals to include 
services and assistance to the blind in this 
new act and, as you know with some success, 
title X of the Social Security Act, taken in 
conjunction with the earlier adoption of 
Public Law 732 and the later adoption of 
Public Law 113 affecting the rehabilitation 
and employment of blind persons might be 
said jointly to stand as the Magna Charta for 
the blind of the United States. When the 
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Social Security Act was first under considera- 
tion, the best thinking of the country be- 
lieved that title II might one day serve ta 
make both title I and title X almost un- 
necessary, and at the time we, in work for 
the blind, urged that title II be expanded to 
include broad disability provisions and in 
particular broad disability provisions for the 
biind. 

In the past, even the commercial life in- 
surance available to those who could afford 
it, contained such disability provisions upon 
the onset of blindness as were proposed by 
us in the original Social Security Act. Later 
in 1950, when the first major efforts toward 
broad revision of the Social Security Act 
were embodied in H. R. 6000, which was later 
passed into law, we of the AAWB and AFB 
again came to Congress with similar pro- 
posals revised only to the extent that our 
increased knowledge of the problem and 
statistical information then available seemed 
to warrant. Several provisions which we 
proposed were written into the law at that 
time, particularly in amendments to title X 
and the propsal for an amendment to title 
II creating a disability allowance for blind 
persons was passed by the House, rejected 
by the Senate and omitted in the final draft 
of the bill which came out of the joint com- 
mittee in the Senate and House. We were 
deeply disappointed for, as you know, no 
disability provisions were written into title 
II at that time. 

We believe that now all social welfare ex- 
perience, as well as a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject available to the Senate 
and House, has made the possibility of the 
inclusion of disability insurance more feasi- 
ble and more probable this year than at any 
time in the past. What we are asking is 
stability for those of our citizenry who are 
employed in covered industries and who are 
unfortunate enough to lose their sight. We 
believe sincerely that such insurance provi- 
sion should not be based on the number of 
periods of coverage, nor the nature of the 
work engaged in, nor the level of pay which 
such worker receives at the time of onset of 
blindness, but that instead, it shall be as- 
sumef that the maximum payments possible 
under OASI should immediately become pay- 
able at the moment any person employed in 
covered industry shall lose his sight. The 
number of those affected cannot be very 
great in any given year, and cannot in any 
case ever accumulate to a very large number. 
As you undoubtedly know, there are only 
317,000 blind persons in the United States. 
It is estimated that 50 percent of this num- 
ber are over the age of 60 and could not be 
affected by the provisions proposed, unless 
they are still employed in covered industry. 
This would mean that approximately 159,000 
persons would have to be considered if a bill 
were to be passed. It has also been esti- 
mated that 22,000 persons lose their sight 
each year. Here again, more than 50 per- 
cent are over the age of 60, which means that 
a maximym of only 11,000 persons would 
have to be considered as affected by the 
provision. Again, it is apparent that, not 
all of these can possibly be employed in 
covered industry and would still have to be 
taken care of through other provisions of 
the law than OASI. 

The number of those who are already 
blind and who may become affected by the 
law because they are now employed in cov- 
ered industry its even a more negligible fig- 
ure, probably not exceeding 10,000 persons 
in the United States. 

In conclusion, may we say that we be- 
lieve that the proposed inclusion of such a 
disability clause, the old age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the law, will do more 
than any other act which Congress might 
perform, to restore dignity and stability to 
those blind persons who now must look to 
public assistance for their very existence. 
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We feel that it is a commentary on how 
far we have come in the United States in 
humanity toward our fellow men, that we 
can now seek with confidence a stable and 
dignified way of life for blind persons as a 
matter of right, rather than as a matter of 
dole or relief. 

We cannot help but feel that in the long 
run this will be a less expensive way of giv- 
ing security to those of our citizens who lose 
their sight and can no longer work. 

May we, therefore, again ask Congress to 
consider a bill which will amend title II, 
providing that any person who is employed 
in a covered industry shall upon onset of 
blindness be deemed to be fully covered 
and to have reached retirement age. Such an 
act will earn the deep gratitude not only 
of the blind persons who will benefit from 
it, but all of those who have been work- 
ing in the interest of and for the welfare 
of our blind citizens. Beyond this, we be- 
lieve that all citizens will recognize this as 
adding to the security of every American— 
and will welcome it. 





Not Charity but Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the Nationa! Tribune 
of April 4, 1957, as follows: 
Not CHARITY BUT JUSTICE 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has approved H. R. 358, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Barratr O’Hara of Illinois, which 
would grant a pension of $75 a month to 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans 
who qualify under existing law. 

The National Tribune has sought for years 
to have the present meager pensions being 
paid to the widows of the men who served 
from 1898 to 1902 increased becausé it has 
realized that this group, now in its seventies, 
is unable to meet the demands of modern 
day living on the $54.18 which the Govern- 
ment pays them. 

Handicapped by age and infirmities, these 
widows are even unable to eke out a living 
by babysitting (the last refuge of the old). 
Only last week the Department of Labor re- 
ported that the cost of food and shelter had 
reached a new record. 

Most of our people are able to meet these 
rising costs with a little privation, but the 
widow of a Spanish-American War veteran, 
on $54.18 a month, has been unable to meet 
these costs for many years and, if no succor 
is given her by the present Congress she will 
be forced into abject poverty. 

What a prospect for the women who lived 
faithfully with their veteran husbands and 
who cared for them in illness and death. 


We feel sure that if the people of our coun- 
try were properly acquainted with the facts 
they would demand an adequate pension to 
care for these splendid women who have 
shared the vicissitudes of life with those 
who fought te defend our Nation, and we 
feel certain also, that a generous Congress 
would not refuse the boon they seek. 


The daily papers are full of stories about 
granting so many hundreds of millions to 
this country or to that country in order to 
relieve their economic distress—some of 
them former enemies—but when it comes 
to consider the dependents of our country’s 
fighting men all we hear is the cry of “bank- 
Tuptcy of the Nation,” if so much as a meager 
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increase is granted to the women who might 
profit by H. R. 358. 

At last report there were approximately 
82,000 Spanish War widows drawing persion. 
Some of them have since passed away. The 
increase proposed by H. R. 358 would amount 
to a little more than $20 million a year. It 
might be.said that as fast as a Spanish- 
American War veteran dies his widow goes on 
the pension rolls if she qualifies under the 
law. - 

This is not a true statement of fact as 
many of the veterans have no dependents 
and even if it were true, every time a widow 
of a Spanish-American War veteran qualifies 
for a pension the Government saves $25 a 
month—the difference between the pension 
the average Spanish-American War veteran 
now receives and the amount asked for in 
H. R. 358 for a widew. 

Considerihg the cost, as outlined above, of 
the O'Hara bill compared with other budget 
estimates, it is such a small drop in the 
bucket as to be infinitesimal. We hear talk 
of granting economic aid to Poland—a Com- 
munist country, and to others who have op- 
posed us in more than one war—but when it 
comes to caring for our own the cry goes up 
that we cannot afford it. It may be all very 
well to seek economy in many departments 
of the Government—and we believe that 
many such economies are proper, but to seek 
economy at the expense of these few sur- 
viving relatives of our fighting men is going 
too far when it comes to cutting the enor- 
mous budget presented to us by the ad- 
ministration. 

Let there be a little less foreign aid and 
® little more aid for our own. The people 
of the United States are, in the main, a long- 
suffering people, but surely they must look 
with disfavor on grants to outsiders when 
their own folks are not cared for properly. 

It is noted that the Senate last week voted 
funds for the rivers and harbors bill (known 
better to the public as the pork-barrel or 
vote-getting bill) to the tune of some 
$1,500,000,000. That isn’t hay, even to the 
farmers. “Millions for defense,” said Pinck- 
ney, “but not 1 cent for tribute.” Times 
have apparently changed, millions and bil- 
lions for everyone but veterans and their 
dependents. 1 

It must be remembered that the men who 
fought for their country during the 4 years 
of the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the Philippine Insurrection were 
all volunteers who believed in the ideals of 
the Nation for which they fought. It must 
be remembered, also, that good women, true 
women devoted their lives to our country’s 
defenders. 

“To care for him who has borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and his orphan” has 
become a tradition in the United States. 
Never should we lose sight of this tradition 
and never be it said that a forgetful people 
and a preoccupied Congress should ignore 
the needs of this worthy group. We ask 
that in considering H. R. 358 a kindly minded 
Congress bear this tradition in mind and 
grant not charity but justice to these deserv- 
ing women. 





Experts Are Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the Greenville (S. C.) News: 


April 4 


EXPerTs ARE NEEDED 
A study of the 1958 Federal budget shows 


that there is left over from the 1957 budget 
some $335,000 of a $400,000 item that wa; 
appropriated to pay experts $75 a day tp, 
advise the President on the establishment ¢; 
more efficient business methods in Govern. 
ment operations. 

Prom the looks of the budget this money 
should have been spent, if there were any 
efficiency experts for hire at $75 per day. 

The rivers and harbors and flood-contro) 
division of the Army engineers, for instance 
is asking for 13 percent more money, o; 
$196,385,000. But it wants to increase per- 
sonnel from 16,507 to 20,257 or 23 percent. 

Could be these employees are needed ty 
build Hartwell Dam, or, maybe, to justify it 
but $25 million in 1 year is quite a jump. - 

Likewise, the Public Housing Authority 
wants to increase by $6 million, or from 993 
million to $99 million, its annual contriby- 
tions to public housing agencies. To give 
away this additional money the agency wi\| 
need an increase in its administrative budq- 
get—from $10,700,000 to $13,300,000. 

And still some people say the budget can't 
be cut. 





National Paraplegia Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to touch on another area in which I am 
convinced that the Federal Government 
could be of more assistance and that 
is in the field of paraplegia. Excellent 
work is being done on that problem by 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
through their National Paraplegia 
Foundation. For those of you who are 
not aware of the work this organization 
is doing, I include the following back- 
ground analysis which has been pre- 
pared by the foundation: 


NATIONAL PARAPLEGIA FOUNDATION 


Paraplegia is not a new problem. Plu- 
tarch noted it. It was mentioned in the 
first and second century A. D. by Celsus and 
Aretaeus. Galen experimented in lesions of 
the spinal cord. Operations of the spine 
were advocated by Paulus Aegineta in the 
seventh century A. D. and were again rec- 
ommended by Fabricius Hildanus in 1545 
and were first performed by Louis in 1744. 

There was an incidence of spinal cord 
wounds in every American war since the 
Revolution. In World War I, only 20 per- 
cent of soldiers incurring spinal cord in- 
juries reached the United States, and only 
10 percent survived for more than a year and 
as of this date not more than one or two are 
alive from that war. 

During and subsequent to World War II 
with the advent of sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics, it became easier to control the com- 
plex factors of the injuries so that the in- 
jured could be kept alive, and as far as the 
majority of the new civilian paraplegic pop- 
ulation was concerned it was possible to 
live a nearly normal life and to find em- 
ployment and a place in the community. 
The Paralyzed Veterans of America was 0r- 
just after World War II and were 
able to do much to solve their problems and 
readjustment to civilian life. 

All these men lost the normal use of their 
The quadriplegics whose spinal dam- 
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occurred near the neck, have lost much 
of the function of their arms and hands as 
wel. Bladder and bowel control is a prob- 
jem requiring retraining. 

Aside from a few excellent pioreering in- 
stitutions, civilian paraplegics have nothing 
like the services developed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Expansion of facilities is 
needed. Enough highway and industrial ac- 
cidents occur to make wider dissemination 
of information necessary, especially on pre- 
yentive factors. 

It become evident almost at once that the 
civilian paraplegic was having a more diffi- 
cult time because information on rehabili- 
tation techniques was unavailable and few 
rehabilitation centers existed. The Institute 
for Rehabilitation at New York University— 
Bellevue Medical Center, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard A. Rusk; the Kessler In- 
stitute for Rehabilitation in West Orange, 
N. J., under the. direction of Dr. Henry Kess- 
jer; the Kieser Kabat Institute for Rehabili- 
tation in Vallejo, Calif., are the only major 
facilities available to civilians. It was also 
evident that if soluti to the medical 
problems of paraplegia were to be found 
much medical research would have to be 
done. To educate the civilian paraplegic 
and the public on paraplegia and to promote 
research, the National Paraplegia Founda- 
tion was founded by the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America. Several civilian chapters have 
been organized and more are expected. Fel- 
lowships have been given out and a national 
newspaper, the “Paraplegia News,” is pub- 
lished monthly. 

Estimates as to the number of civilian 
paraplegics range to 100,000 and at present 
we are in the process of making a survey of 
the 48 States in an effort to determine the 
more accurate number of paraplegics. It is 
obvious from surveys received from various 
parts of the country that our estimate of 
100,000 may be too low. 

Our problem has been complicated by the 
very fact that up until recently, people such 
as us did not live or were classed ‘as “shut- 
ins.” As a group, the paralyzed veterans 
have proved that they are capable of living 
outside the hospital, driving their own cars, 
working full time, and for the most part in 
being successful citizens. However, until 
the large portion of paraplegics who have not 
had the advantage of adequate care are 
brought up to the minimum VA standards, 
we have work to do. 

More than 70 percent of the men success- 
fully treated during and after the Second 
World War are working a full or part-time 
basis. They are the nucleus of the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America (PVA), which works to 
aid those who still need basic help to bring 
the advantages they have had to civilian 
paraplegics, to spur research on the spinal 
cord, and to promote professional knowledge 
of rehabilitation techniques. 

A survey made in 1953 by the present PVA 
president, Robert Frost, of a sampling of 318 
paraplegic and quadriplegic veterans showed 
82.9 percent were employed at 75 different 
kinds of jobs in electronics, watchmaking, 
industrial assembly, bookkeeping, clerical 
positions, aircraft, drafting, photography, in- 
surance, journalism, the law, and a variety 
of other occupations extending from micro- 


paleontology to garages. 
As an organization, the PVA has performed 
and continues to discharge a number of val- 
uable functions. These include: 
(a) Opposing deterioration of VA treat- 
ment for paraplegics and quadriplegics, as- 
sisted by good cooperation from Officials be- 


applicances and repairs. 

(c) Advising Korean and World War II 
paraplegic veterans on-job training for their 
Special abilities, needs, and interests, job 
— finding the right place to live, 
e 
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(d) Organizing an excellent recreation 
program starring a wheelchair basketball 
league and an array of ticket resources for 
such spectator attractions as theater, base- 
ball, football, basketball, boxing, concerts, 
ballet, outings, and picnics. 

(e) Other services which range all the way 
from getting license plates to legal advice 
and life insurance. 

All National Paraplegia Foundation re- 
search projects and fellowship grants are 
administered by the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Paraplegia Foundation organ- 
ized by the PVA. Its membership is as 
follows: Dr. Leslie W. Freeman, chairman, 
director of, surgical research, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; Dr. Percival 
Bailey, professor of neurology and neurologi- 
cal surgery, University of Illinois School of 
Medicine; Dr. Paul Bucy, professor of neu- 
rology and neurological surgery, Northwest- 
ern University School of Medicine; Dr. James 
Barrett Brown, professor of clinical surgery, 
Washington University School of Medicine; 
Dr. Louis B. Flexner, professor of anatomy 
and chairman of department, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine; Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy, professor of clinical science and 
chairman of department, University of Illi- 
nois School of Medicine; Dr. John F. Fulton, 
Sterling professor of the history of medicine 
and chairman of department, Yale University 
School of Medicine; Dr. Donald C. Malcolm, 
associate clinical professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of 
Medicine; Dr. R. Glen Spurling, clinical pro- 
fessor of neurosurgery, University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine; Dr. James C. White, 
associate professor of surgery, Harvard Med- 
ical School; Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, medi- 
cal director, Children’s Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute, Cockeysville, Md.; Dr. Raymond W. 
Waggoner, professor of psychiatry and chair- 
man of department, University of Michigan 
School of Medicine. 

To date there has never been more than 
a few thousand dollars available in any 1 
year to carry forward the work projected 
for the foundation. Its principal aims are: 

(a) To establish a program of fellowships 
in medicine and the sciences requiring be- 
tween $3,000 and $6,000 each annually for 
3 years’ duration. 

(b) To provide grants-in-aid for specific 
research projects at schools of medicine and 
medical centers. 

(c) To. make possible collection of data 
on paraplegia for increased use in treatment 
and research. 

(a) To prepare and disseminate material 
for interest and instruction of physicians, 
medical societies, industry, and the lay 
public. 

When we consider the personal disasters 
which attend a serious fall with resulting 
paraplegia or quadriplegia, and the short sur- 
vival of those who do not receive proper 
treatment, we can realize what a great con- 
tribution we may make if research and wider 
education succeed in preventing sports, in- 
dustrial, and auto accidents from having 
tragic consequences. 





Civil Defense Preparedness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted unanimously 
at the steering committee meeting of 
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the Berks County, Pa., Civil Defense 
Council on March 29, 1957: 

Whereas the security of the United States 
depends to the same degree upon the pre- 
paredness of the certain population through 
civil defense measures as it does upon the 
readiness of the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the danger to the security of the” 
United States is as potent today as at any 
previous time in our history; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the United 
States must live within its expected income, 
and, accordingly, must eliminate such ex- 
penditures which are not absolutely essential 
to the public welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Berks County Civil De- 
fense Council go on record this day as ex- 
pressing concern that the proposed cut in the 
civil defense budget will seriously impair the 
effectiveness of the already limited civil de- 
fense activities; and be it further 

Resolved, That priority be given to meas- 
ures promoting a more vigorous and practical 
program by the Federal Government imple- 
menting civil defense preparedness, and that 
‘necessary economies in Government spend- 
ing be instituted in areas that are not vitally 
necessary to the public good. 

CHARLES S. ADAMS, 
Director, Berks County Civil Defense. 
WARREN K. HESs, 
Deputy Director, Berks 
Civil Defense. 
MARGUERITE VOSS OSMAN, 
Executive Director. 
Dated March 29, 1957. 


County 





New York Pelish Newspaper on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


° OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
orp, I wish to insert an article written 
by my very dear friend, Peter Yoiles, in 
the Polish daily newspaper, Nowy Swiat, 
published in New York. I understand 
that this is the only progressive Polish 
newspaper with a record of 50 years of 
civic service. The article by Mr. Yolles 
was originally written in the Polish lan- 
guage and translated into English. It 
was published in the issue of March 27, 
1957. 

Mr. Yolles is one of the ablest writers 
and lecturers. I have known him for 
many years. At the beginning of World 
War II, before I went on active duty 
overseas, I had the pleasure of serving 
with him on a selective service appeal 
board. He carried out his duties with 
humane understanding and, at the same 
time, in full recognition of his patriotic 
obligations. He was fair, just, and open- 
minded. Men of his caliber are always 
a great asset to any community. I am 
proud to number him among my friends 
in all these years. 

The translation of his article reads as 
follows: 

Oup Acs Is No Jor—A TALK WITH CONGRESS- 
MAN ViIcTorR L. ANFUSO ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Peter P. Yolles) 

My good friend, Congressman Vicror L. 
AnrFruso, is an old and true friend of Poland 
and the Polish people, He represents a large 
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number of Americans of Polish descent who 

live in his congressional district in Brooklyn, 

and he has a laudable habit of maintaining 

a close contact with his constituents with 

whom he shares his experiences and his ob- 
. servations in Congress. ‘ 


Congressman ANFuso recently introduced 
a bill containing important amendments to 
the Social Security Act. He did it after 
studying the problems of his constituents 
and hearing from them directly as to how 
it strikes them most. 

During a pleasant conversation with him 
after dinner in the restaurant of the Polish 
National Hull in New York, Congressman 
AnFuso called attention to the fact that 
America is growing older—which is a new 
phenomenon in the life of our country (just 
as it is in our personal life and of which 
we are not always conscious until visible 
signs of that fact begin to appear). America 
was until now historically very young as a 
nation. It was also young from the stand- 
point of the average age of the population. 
It was certainly very young compared with 
the history of a nation like Poland, which 
is a thousand years old. The young Ameri- 
can Nation has all the virtues of youth, but 
also all the faults of youth. 

The American people, however, is growing 
old—even as you and I—which causes far- 
reaching and deep changes of a psychologi- 
cal, political, social, and above all economic 
nature in the life of the country. Our Con- 
gress is aware of it and has adopted a system 
of social security to aid the aged. But life 
writes its own amendments toall laws. Time 
exposes faults, shortcomings, and outright 
injustices which, in a true democracy, re- 
sults in changes, improvements, and cor- 
rections in order to adjust the law to the 
conditions of life. 

Congressman ANFuSsO explained to me the 
gist of his proposed amendments to the pro- 
visions of the social security system. It is 
his endeavor to adjust the law on paper to 
the laws of life. Here is one instance: 

“Under the social-security system as _pres- 
ently constituted, the minimum monthly 
benefit is $30. How it is possible for an: 
elderly person to subsist on this niggardly 
sum for a whole month is something which 
I cannot comprehend. It is hardly enough 
for rent, let alone food, clothing, and other 
essentials. This is not only inadequate, but 
in many instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited outside 
income permissible under the law. No 
wonder many of these older citizens receiv- 
ing the bare minimum benefit are bitter and 
resentful and feel that they are the forgotten 
people of today. 

“I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of $40 
@ month, the daily average comes to only 
about $1.30, which is hardly enough to take 
care of the most elementary needs. Yet, 
small as this increase is, it would be most 
welcome to many elderly people and give 
them a greater feeling of security and dig- 
nity. I believe it is fair. I believe it is 
urgent.” 

In order to be entitled to the benefits of 
social security, men must attain the age of 
65 and women 62. Here is what Congress- 

man ANFUSO suggests: 

“I am proposing in my bill to lower the 
retirement age from 65 to 60 years, and it is 
to be applicable alike to both men and 
women. The claim that this will cost us a 
substantial sum of money is undoubtedly 
true, but social security has paid for itself 
from the very first.” 

Then, there is another provision in the 
Social Security Act that is difficult and un- 
reasonable. For example, I have attained 
the age where I am entitled to derive social- 
security benefits. I have from the very be- 
ginning been paying the highest rate and am 
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now entitled to receive 108 dollars monthly. 
But this sum is inadequate for a whole 
month, The law allows.me to earn another 
$1,200 during the year, or $100 a month. 
Even so, my total income would be limited 
to about $50 weekly, which is far below the 
standard of living and needs today, especially 
considering my status in the community. 

Does that mean that I have to be degraded 
and pushed down the scale of life, in fact 
almost punished? Why should I not be 
allowed to earn more by writing, lecturing, 
etc., as long as I am able? Must I forfeit 
the benefits to which I am.entitled and 
which are to a great extent my compulsory 
insurance? Why? I believe that is neither 
the intention of the law nor its aim. 

Congressman ANFuso understood my prob- 
lem, which is not only my personal problem 
but of many others. One of his amend- 
ments, therefore, provides to increase the 
allowance of earnings up to $1,500 yearly. 
This is a considerable allowance, though still 
unsatisfactory. 

I specifically mentioned my case because 
Congressman ANFUSO, who is a lawyer by 
profession, emphasized that the law is not 
supposed to be inflexible, meaningless, and 
heartless. It is supposed to contribute 
toward the welfare of the aged people and it 
must also allow for adjustment to changing 
conditions and needs in order to properly 
fulfill its purposes. 

Thus, by direct contact with his constitu- 
euts, Congressman ANFuso gains a deep in- 
sight into the heart of many problems con- 
fronting him. His proposed amendments do 
justice to these needs toward a gradual im- 
provement in the realization of the idea 
behind social security. I wished him good 
oy in his efforts to obtain passage, of his 

1. 





Power Vacuum at Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 31, 1957: 

Powrr Vacuum aT SvuEz 

The first convoy has passed through the 
Suez Canal. The physical rehabilitation of 
the waterway is virtually completed; the 
economic and political structure within 
which the canal can function as an inter- 
national medium of transit has not even 
been sketched, President Nasser of Egypt 
has produced a plan in which virtually all 
the guaranties are provided by a unilateral 
Egyptian declaration, which makes no at- 
tempt to insulate the waterway from the 
politics of amy one country, as the Security 
Council called for, which does not even 
suggest an international advisory body to 
work with the canal authority and which 
appears to reject the transit of Israeli ships. 
Yet the only overt step which the United 
States has taken is to caution American 
shipowners against using the canal at this 


If the matter ends here it will be a virtual 
renunciation of the responsibility which 
the United States assumed when it 
the leadership in forcing Britain and 
to withdraw their troops from Port Said. 
will be a surrender to Nasser, a peymen' 
him for his inability to defend his own coun: 
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try against the violence he had provoked 
It will be an admission that there is , power 
vacuum in the Middle East, so that the “ 
ternational community is unable to prote,, 
its rights against rabid nationalism, . 

Nasser’s plan for controlling the cana) wa 
consistent with all his actions to a... 
He offers no concessions whatever—jus; ,. 
he has offered none in Gaza and the Guilt 
of Aqaba. The idea that he would make 
an internationally acceptable agreement be. 
cause it would be right and reasonable ang 
make the long-term path of his people easier 
was, of course, wholly naive. His Position 
as Egypt’s dictator (or at least as titular 
head of the various forces which make up 
the Egyptian dictatorship) depends oy 
present success, not on reason or future 
prospects. To obtain an agreement that 
would meet the needs of the maritime na- 
tions and offer security and equality on the 
Suez route requires pressure, the presenta. 
tion of alternatives that would be more 
onerous to Egypt than a fair adjustment of 
the canal problem. 

Once the United States took the position 
that direct pressure of the kind that Israel, 
Britain, and France were applying was in- 
admissible, the search of alternatives admit- 
tedly became yery difficult. Shipping com- 
panies do not want to bear the present 
expense of national policies that may bear 
only future dividends—such as going around 
the Cape of Good Hope in small- or medium- 
sized tankers. Western Europe, starved for 
oil during the winter, is not anxious to pro- 
long the experience. Pipelines and big 
tankers that could bypass the canal are 
not to be constructed in a day. 

Yet the alternatives must be found; the 
United States and its maritime associates 
among the nations of the free world cannot 
become vassals of Nasser; unbridled nation- 
alism and general disregard for international 
contract cannot be allowed free play in the 
vital Middle East. It is up to the United 
States, now that Nasser has so clearly shown 
his hand, to assume the leadership in build- 
ing up a whole system of pressures, in and 
out of the United Nations, moral pressures 
and economic, that will promote an enforce- 
able system of law in this troubled region. 
This country cannot rely on broad state- 
ments of le, however, high-minded, 
to introduce stability into the Middle East. 
It must act—and now—or see its leadership 
rejected, its influence wane, and its allies 
fall away. 





Dixon-Yates Aftermath in Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the experi- 
ence of the people of Memphis, as de- 
scribed in the following article from the 
Los Angeles Times, should help destroy 
the myth that public power is cheap: 

Drxon-YatTes AFTERMATH IN CosTS 

The storm which Tennessee Valley poll- 
ticians raised in 1954 over the so-called Dix- 
on-Yates contract is now pelting the tax- 
payers of the city of Memphis. 

It will be recalled that in that year the 
Atomic Energy Commission, needing more 

than the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was able to produce, and supply Memphis, 
too, contracted with the Mississippi V2!ley 
Generating Co. to supply the city of Memphis 
the electrical current it was buying from 
TVA. The howl from the public power lobby 
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wrecked the deal, the city of Memphis finally 
deciding to erect a municipal plant and scorn 
the power to be furnished by Dixon-Yates. 
Thereupon, President Eisenhower canceled 
the AEC contract. 

It now turns out that Memphis is. finding 
its public power far from cheap. A few 
months ago the city sold revenue bonds in 
New York and had to pay a coupon rate of 
44 on them, for a net cost to the 
city of 4.47 percent; whereas the MVGC bonds 
in 1954 could have been sold for 3.5 percent. 
further, the experts now figure the Memphis 
plant will cost $200 a kilowatt; the compa- 
rable Dixon-Yates figure was $165. 

Memphis was to have: bought power from 
the Dixon-Yates. company for 3.98 mills a 
xilowatt-hour, a rate which the company was 
willing to guarantee would not be raised for 
26 years. Now the municipal juice will cost 
448 mills a kilowatt-hour and if additions 
to the plant are necessary the rate will be 
increased. 

The Dixon-Yates plant would have paid 

ar Federal, municipal, and State taxes, 
while the Memphis plant will pay none. 
This may make little difference to Memphis, 
since the private plant was to be located in 
Arkansas; but Federal taxes are paid by all 
private plants and no municipal ones, so 
taxpayers elsewhere are subsidizing Memphis. 





Germany: A Good Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, because I 
believe that at this point in the swiftly 
changing currents of the United States 
relations with the other nations of the 
world ‘a fresh study is required, I have 
undertaken the task of trying to look at 
each country anew in the light of exist- 
ing facts and conditions. No mature 
evaluation of our foreign policy can be 
made unless we are aware of, and have 
an understanding of, the condition of 
each country not only as a political unit 
in and of itself but in its interrelation- 
ships with the other countries of the 
world. —- 

We have lived through a period in the 
last decade of witnessing former enemies 
alining themselves currently with us. 
We have seen former friendly countries 
retreat to neutrality, and we are witness- 
ing today the emergence of nationalism 
in Asia and Africa and the Middle East 
which shatters former patterns of the 
dealings we once had with them. 

Unfortunately our reactions to political 
units or nations have been, in the main, 
visceral, based on emotions which have 
been generated by conditions which no 
longer hold true. 

I have chosen to begin with Germany 
since, as former and present 
friend, it most readily lends itself to fresh 
examination. We cannot doubt that 





ourselves, “What is Germany today? 
How did she measure her own guilt, and 
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how did she, out of the rubble and the 
fire, arise to take her place with the na- 
tions of the West? Where is she head- 
ing? What are her problems peculiar to 
herself which make her a pivotal point in 
the operation of American foreign 
policy?” 

I begin with a quotation from the Ger- 
man economist, Hans Otto Wesemann: 

In January 1947, nearly 2 years after the 
end of hostilities, German production was 
still in such a state of devastation and col- 
lapse that it was estimated that each inhabi- 
tant in the British Zone would get only 1 
new suit of clothes every 40 years, 1 shirt 
every 10 years, 1 pair of socks every 4 years, 
and a pair of shoes every 3 years. At the 
same period the average food ration consisted 
of less than 1,000 calories—40 percent of the 
physiological minimum requirement. 

That was 1947, 1 year before the currency 
reform, less than a decade ago. The German 
economy presented a picture of total chaos. 
The currency was unstable, the cities more 
or less in ruins, 500 million cubic yards of 
rubble had to be removed, railroad and mo- 
tor traffic had shrunk to fractions of their 
former volume, the German merchant ma- 
rine no longer existed, and every day thou- 
sands of refugees poured into Western Ger- 
many from pre-Hitler German territories in 
the east—in the end they totaled 10.9 mil- 
lions. These people crowded into an area 
embracing only 52 percent of the former ter- 
ritory of the Reich. Dismantling of the in- 
dustrial plants for reparations reduced the 
already wretched productive capacity of the 
country still further. Worst of all was the 
breakdown of all moral standards in business 
life and all confidence in the economic poli- 
cies of the government. 


Yet from this point on, the Germans 
went forward to meet the challenges of 
defeat, poverty, and despair, until today 
it is commor place to read of the miracle 
of German recovery. In appraising 
this miracle, we remember that before 
Hitler let loose his holocaust, Germany’s 
population was roughly 70 million in an 
area of some 182,000 square miles. To- 
day, the bitter fact of separation leaves 
the Federal Republic of Germany with 
some 50 million in an area of some 95,000 
square miles. Berlin itself has a popula- 
tion of 342 million, of whom over 2 mil- 


‘lion live in the western sector and the 


rest in the Soviet-controlled eastern 
sector. The total population of the So- 
viet zone of occupation is almost 17 mil- 
lion in an area of 41,382 square miles. 

The territories east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers, including Pomerania, Si- 
lesia, and East Prussia, with some 8'2 
million people, are now principally under 
Polish control and partly under the dom- 
ination of the Soviet Union. 

While it cannot be denied that at first 
the people of Germany—and I have ref- 
erence here to the Federal Republic of 
Germany—cloaked themselves in resent- 
ment and bitterness, neither can we deny 
that the German people threw off this 
cloak in a surge of energy unequaled by 
any other period in its history. 7 

Perhaps the most significant fact to 
note in the story of Germany's recovery 
is its development through its adherence 
to a basically free-enterprise economy. 
An appreciation of antitrust laws—an 
appreciation which is so tragically lack- 
ing in other European countries—en- 
abled Germany to move forward so that 
competition could, in the main, be free 
and vigorous. I will come back again in 
future studies to the damage done to 
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other European economies by the very 
absence of restraints against monopolies 
and monopolistic practices. Hence, in 
Germany we find in its economy three 
principles established: Freedom of com- 
merce, principles of free trade, and the 
fight for free convertibility of currencies. 

The economy of Germany does, how- 
ever, have its “soft spots.” One of them, 
as in the United States, is that of agri- 
culture. Another is that of the dwindling 
of population, a consequence of the drop 
in birth rate during the war years. An- 
other is the heroic absorption of some 10 
million refugees, about half of whom 
have yet to be rehabilitated and trained 
for their place in the German economy. 

While it is true that some industry and 
housing was subsidized by the German 
Government, we find that the need for 
these subsidies, taking various forms, of 
course, has diminished or withdrawn. 
We see this particularly in the tremen- 
dous housing program undertaken by the 
Federal Republic. Its achievement in 
construction is particularly staggering. 
We note that between 1949 and 1955 a 
néw house is built for every fifth in- 
habitant of the Federal Republic. 

The Germans themselves feel free to 
acknowledge the basic contribution of 
Marshall aid to their spectacular rise in 
productivity, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods, durable and soft. 

Today, full employment exists. 


At this point, Germany seems to have 
discarded to a degree never known be- 
fore any policy that would tend to draw 
her into isolation. She has joined with 
the West in the organization of NATO. 
She has moved closer and closer in the 
imaginative proposals of furthering in- 
tegration of Europe through its member- 
ship in GATT. She has moved forward 
to help in the establishment of a Euro- 
pean common market and on the Eura- 
tom project. The question of the Saar 
has been settled between France and 
Germany with the signing of the Saar 
Treaty. 

Without the gift of prophecy, we can- 
not say in what direction Germany will 
ultimately turn. We in the United States 
must admit freely that we can only be 
masters of our own fate. We cannot 
captain the soul of another country. 


We have heard the apologists for Ger- 
many. We have heard the barren ex- 
cuses of a number of Germans of “the 
other fellow did it, not me”; and “I did 
not know of the mass murders.” We 
have heard how they were misled by 
Hitler; we have heard you cannot con- 
demn a whole nation; we have heard it 
all, and doubtless we shall continue to 
hear it. 

But we today are concerned with 
whither Germany now, and the direction 
can only be given us by the signposts 
along the way. We know that the Fed- 
eral Republic has moved with the West; 
that it is moving with rapidity and vision 
toward closer cooperation with the free 
countries of Europe. We know that it 
has embraced political as well as eco- 
nomic freedom. We know that the cul- 
tural expression of Germany, blacked out 
during the years of the Hitler terror, has 
slowly begun to emerge. Here I might 
say parenthetically and at this writing 
that the development of the arts has 
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lagged behind the economic resurgence, 
although we already see the emergence 
of art and art forms which were once 
an integral part of German culture. The 
German people do not and cannot “live 
by bread alone.” 

We know that the main political 
parties of Germany are moving toward 
the center, wary of the extremes of the 
right and the left. These are healthy 
signposts and they presage for the good. 

There is, however, within Germany 
today one area of emotional content 
which can swing Germany in another 
direction—I say it can, I do not say it 
will—and that area is the unification of 
Germany. 

It is not necessary for me at this point 
to contrast the conditions in Free Ger- 
many with those prevailing in East 
Germany. West Germany does not— 
and, I. shall add, cannot—subdue its 
restlessness, its understandable passion 
for reunification. Just so long as Ger- 
many is split, just so long will the seeds 
of discord remain, not only in Germany 
but across the territories of Europe and 
the United States as well. The basic 
question, of course, is what price will 
Germany pay for reunification. Will 
she, as many of the advocates would 
enjoin, bargain away her western orien- 
tation—in other words, retreat to neu- 
tralism—as a price of unification? — 

We have seen lately signs of distress 
within Germany lest East Berlin rise, 
as did Hungary, and provoke Soviet 
terror which could easily spill into West 
Germany. Neither they nor we have 
forgotten the uprising of June 1953 in 
East Berlin which preceded the revolts 
of Warsaw and Budapest. How often is 
the question being asked, shall we make 
our peace with the Soviet Union and, by 
withdrawal from NATO, permit a bar- 
gain to be siruck? Or will Germany, 
moving forward with the energy so far 
displayed to aline herself unequivocally 
with the free countries of the world, con- 
tinue to do so stanchly, awaiting a gen- 
eral settlement in the cold war which 
would, and must, bring with it reunifica- 
tion? On this all the free nations of the 
world stand together. There can be no 
general settlement without the inclusion 
of a unified and a free Germany. 

We must point to Conrad Adenauer’s 
statement of 1 year ago: 

Everything that has been accomplished in 
the Federal Republic in the past few years 
is of importance to the whole free world. 
We believe that the ways and means by 
which these achievements were effected are 
essentially the same as those followed in 
America and other western countries— 
namely, setting free individual initiative and 
promoting a sense of responsibility of each 
toward all. It is encouraging to note that 
no longer does “all” refer solely to one’s 
own country but to the entire community 
of free nations. 


Fortunately, this is today still the 
overriding sentiment of Germany. It is 
her task, and in some measure our own, 
that in 1 year, 10 years, 20 years, this 
sentiment be one of the cornerstones 
upon which to rest the peace and security 
of the world. May it be saved. I believe, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dilemmas facing her, Germany—West- 
ern Germany—is a good risk. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
' THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws Or THE UNTIrep STATES 


Trrix 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGcressionaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

The edings of each House 


and the Appendix shall each begin a’ new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style.-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 


six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. . 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
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Public Printer will insert the words ‘Mr 
——— addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concression,; 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period oy. 

30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided. That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days; 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 

8. Corrections-—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ‘is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal! 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGREssIonaL Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGREsSIONAL REcorpD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGrRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare for all matter to 
be ‘printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


. CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
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President Spurs School-Aid Drive as 
. Defense Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
YON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ono, I include the text of President Eisen- 
nower’s address last night at the centen- 
nial banquet of the National Education 
Association : : 

It is a privilege to take part in this cen- 
tennial anniversary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Like all citizens, I am proud of the prog- 
ress American education has made over the 
past 100 years.’ Like all citizens, I am in- 
S debted to the generations who built our 

schools, and I am -glad to pay tribute to 

the schoolteachers of America who give their 
lives in the service of our children. 

And for the work the National Education 
Association has done to promote the goals 
of popular education, I am happy to express 
on behalf of the citizens of the United States 
the appreciation of all. 

Not always did the provisions of educa- 
tional ty for all seem vitally im- 
portant to most Americans. A hundred 
years ago, when Abraham Lincoln spoke of 
his boyhood, he said, “There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for education.” 
At one time Lincoln even decided to give 

up trying to study for a public career in the 
law because he felt that his preparatory edu- 
cation was so woefully inadequate. 

What a tragic loss it would have been if 
Lincoln’s lack of early education had pre- 
vented him from the full realization of the 
great powers of his mind and heart. One 
wonders how many young Americans have 
been handicapped by a similar lack of edu- 
cation. How many potential Lincolns have 
been lost to us because there were no schools 
for them to attend—no teachers to excite 
their ambitions. 

A LESSON FOR THE FUTURE 


Here is another question that we might 
ponder. I know there is no answer to past 
mistakes, but perhaps in this question there 
isa lesson for the future. It is this: Might 
this country not have been spared the sense- 
less prief of the War Between the States and 
a just and peaceable solution to its causes 
reached, if there had been more men of edu- 
cation, more men of wisdom, in positions 
of leadership and among our people a hun- 
dred years ago? 

The hope of the world is that wisdom can 
arrest conflict between brothers. I believe 
that war is the deadly~harvest of arrogant 
and unreasoning minds. And I find grounds 
for this belief in the wisdom literature of 
Proverbs, which says in effect that—panic 
strikes like a storm and calamity comes like 
& whirlwind to those who hate knowledge 
and ignore their God. 

Because Lincoln had such a hunger for 
education, and because he saw our country 
endure such a tragic experience with the 
deadly fruits of ignorance and prejudice, he 
exalted the ideals of education. 
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In the very beginning of his political 
career, Lincoln made clear to his constitu- 
ents how he stood on this important subject. 
He said; “Upon the subject of education, I 
can only say that I view it as the most im- 
portant subject which we, as a people, can 
be engaged in * * *. For my part, I desire 
to see the time when education, and by its 
means, morality, sobriety, enterprise, and 
industry, shall become much more general 
than at present, and I should be gratified to 
have it in my power to contribute something 
to the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate’’—the 
wider education of our people. 

In the year the National Education Asso- 
ciation was formed there was introduced in 
the Congress the first cellege land-grant bill, 
a bill donating certain Federal lands to the 
States and Territories to provide a perpetual 
fund for the purpose of increasing the facili- 
ties for higher education across the country. 
The bill did not pass in 1857, but when Mr. 
Lincoln became President, he was pledged to 
support it, and during his administration it 
was passed. 

Lincoln signed this bill at a critical mo- 
ment in the Nation’s history—at a time when 
hopes for an early end of the War Between 
the States were broken by the costly and 


‘indecisive battles of the peninsular cam- 


paign. It is significant that at the moment 
when Lincoln’s military hopes were at their 
lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing for the 
rapid increase in our educational resources. 

e two events can be closely related. The 
strength of our arms is always related to the 
strength of our minds. Our schools are 
strong points in our national defense. 

Our schools are more important our Nike 
batteries, more necessary than our radar 
warning nets, and more powerful even than 
the energy from the atom. This is true, if 
for no other reason than that modern weap- 
ons must be ‘manned by highly educated per- 
sonnel if they are to be effective, and the 
energy of the atom can only be understood 
and developed by the most highly trained 
minds in the country. 


OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL 


But far more important than this our de- 
fense must always rest on clear comprehen- 
sion of the basic values we seek to protect— 
the true naturé of the contest between hu- 
man dignity and regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our children is of 
prime importance to us all. Moreover, to 
maintain the common defense and to guaran- 
tee the progress of our Nation, each of us 
must discharge his rightful and proper role 
in developing the intellectual capacities of 
all children living in every corner of our 
land. Each individual, each community has 
a vital function to perform. % 

For I remind you that the great colleges 
and universities that sprang up from Lin- 
coln’s college land-grant bill were not Fed- 
eral projects. By no means. Most of the 
capital and organization for these institu- 
tions were provided by the States them- 
Selves. 

In this, as in all other things, Lincoln 
believed that Government should do for peo- 
ple only what they could not well do for 
themselves. The land-grant bill furnished 
the stimulus for greater local effort. 

At the present time, the land-grant col- 
leges and universities receive most of their 
support and all of their direction from local 
citizens. Also, a healthy proportion of sup- 
port comes from the students themselves. 


I add this because it is unwise to make edu- 
cation too cheap. If everything is provided 
freely, there is a tendency to put no value 
on anything. 

Education must always have a certain 
price on it; even as the very process of learn- 
ing itself must always require individual 
effort and initiative. Education is a matter 
of discipline and more, a matter of self-dis- 
cipline. 

Lincoln's faith in education is part of 
America’s faith in the ability of the people 
to govern themselves. When men and wom- 
en know the facts and are concerned about 
them, we believe they will make the right 
decisions. Prejudice and unreasoning op- 
position will more and more give away be- 
fore the clean flood of knowledge. 

This has always been my faith of democ- 
racy. Lincoln and education are closely asso- 
ciated in the memories of my boyhood. In- 
deed, the first school I attended 60 years ago 
was called the Lincoln Grade School. It was 
located across the street from our house in 
Abilene. Nowadays, they refer to it as the 
old Lincoln school, because, old and dilapi- 
dated, it happily was replaced some years ago 
by a larger and stronger school. 


A GREATER BURDEN 


Each generation must build better schools 
for its children. Especially in today’s com- 
plex and challenging world we need stronger 
and bigger schools in which to train our 
children to accept their magnificent oppor- 
tunities and grave responsibilities, opportu- 
nities for life even richer than ours, responsi- 
bilities for the defense of their homeland and 
strengthening the free world. 

This puts a greater burden on education 
than ever before, a greater burden on our 
teachers, classrooms, and curriculum. 

The school-building program of America 
suffered three grievous setbacks in this gen- 
eration—the depression of the thirties, the 
war of the forties, anid the Korean crisis of 
the fifties. These three periods caused a 
drying up of normal schoolroom replacement 
and expansion, almost like three successive 
droughts. * 

During the depression we were unable to 
build schools for lack of money; during the 
wars we were unable to build schools for lack 
of men and materials, because most of these 
resources was diverted into the war effort. 

So now our educational plant is not ample 
to cope with the enormous burden of present 
and future enrollments. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that. there should be Federal help 
to provide stimulus to correct an emergency 
situation; that help should not imply a per- 
manent acceptance of responsibility which 
belongs, not to Washington, but to the local 
governments and to the local communities 
and to the people themselves. 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal help in building schools will not 
mean Federal control. After these new 
school are built, after the bricks are laid, and 
the mortar is dry, the Federal mission will 
be completed. All control and use of the 
schools will be in the hands of the States and 
localities. 

Every phase of the educational process, 
especially in our system of public schools, is 
important to all of us. 

Teachers need our active support and en- 
couragement. They arfe doing one of the 
most necessary and exacting jobs in the 
land. They are developing our most precious 
national resource: Our children, our future 
citizens. 
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They can do their best only as we show 
them our appreciation and offer them our 
help. We hear a lot about the deficiencies 
and woeful conditions of education in 
America, a criticism that suggests a few 
questions. 

How many parents have visited their chil- 
dren’s schools? How many parents have of- 
fered to relieve some of the routine burdens 
of the teachers, or invited them to a friendly 
supper at home? How many parents have 
tried to make the teacher a real partner in 
the responsibility—and priceless privilege— 
of educating our children. 

Lincoln had great respect for his teachers, 
that is, for the few he was able to find on 
the American frontier. But these few pio- 
neer teachers must have had a great influ- 
ence upon him, because in later life Lincoln 
was always able to recall each by name. 

Just before he came to Washington: as 
President-elect, Lincoln wrote a short ac- 
count of his life. In this autobiography, di- 
rectly following a description of his immedi- 
ate family, Lincoln wrote about his school- 
teachers. He was still able to recall their full 
names, with gratitude and affection, 30 years 
after he left school. 

With this example before me, I was proud 
to take part in the first White House Confer- 
ence on Education 2 years ago. This was a 
nationwide conference ef educators, school 
administrators, and citizens concerned with 
the school problems of our day and devoted 
to the avancement of education across the 
land. 

From these White House conferences—held 
in Washington, and more, appropriately, in 
4,000 local communities in_every State from 
coast to coast—from these White House con- 
ferences came some new ideas dor strength- 
ening the educational system of America. 
I trust those ideas will be useful to you of 
the National Education Association. 

Using the words of Lincoln, I believe edu- 
cation is “the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in,” and I 
join you in the hope that we in our genera- 
tion may continue to accelerate the wider 
education of our people, 





Joint Committee on the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting an article by Mr: David Law- 
rence from the New York Herald Trib- 
une, of April 5, 1957, because of its very 
real interest to all Members of Congress: 


HARMONIZE BupGET Views SEEN IN SENATE- 
VoTep BILL 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—By a virtually unan- 
imous vote, the Senate has just passed a bill 
which, if the House of Representatives ap- 
proves, may do more to harmonize the views 
of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government in the making of the Federal 
budget than anything which has been sug- 
gested before. 

For the bill would create a joint commit- 
tee of 14 members—7 from each House— 
who would have an adequate staff to study 
and evaluate all the items in the budget. 
It would save the time of everybody involved, 
because it would mean one set of hearings. 
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It would furnish the viewpoint of all groups, 
including those which want to see economy 
practiced. 

The same kind of bill has passed the Sen- 
ate on different occasions in recent years 
only to be defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many of whose Members tradi- 
tionally feel that, since all the money bills 
must originate in the House, they must be 

- given attention exclusively by its committees. 
SPONSORED BY M’CLELLAN 


Senator Jonn L. McCLe.ian, of Arkansas, 
who is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, has sponsored the 
new bill. In his report he gives many per- 
suasive reasons for the adoption of the 
measure. He particularly takes cognizance 
of the action of the House on March 12 last 
in adopting a resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to indicate the places and the amounts 
in his budget where he thinks substantial 
reductions may best be made. This, he says, 
is “a clear indication that the Congress does 


not have adequate information upon which ~ 


to act in carrying out its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining adequate con- 
trols over Government expenditures.” 

Mr. MCCLELLAN reminded the Senate that 
Members of Congress “have learned from 
contacts with the people back home that 
there is a tremendous ground swell of public 
sentiment for economy in Government, and 
demands for action in eliminating unneces- 
sary expenditures in the operations of the 
Government.” 

But, under the existing procedures, with 
different appropriation committees and small 
staffs, it is not possible to do more than listen 
to witnesses from the executive branch who 
are morally bound to support the budget as 
submitted. Members of Congress have to 
depend on what they can pick up from the 
outside as to what items might really be cut. 

Taking a leaf out of the splendid record 
of the Joint Committee of Internal Revenue 
Taxation, Mr. McCLELLAN and the 71 co- 
sponsors of the new bill believe a great serv- 
ice can be rendered by the joint committee 
type of operation in the field of governmental 
economy. 

Just now, of course, with the Congress in 
control of the Democrats and the executive 
branch in control of the Republicans, there 
is a natural antagonism between the two 
branches. But the division of the Govern- 
ment on this basis is not. usual and the 
reform will be as useful, if not more so, 
when both Gongress and the Presidency are 
in the hands of the same party. 

The new committee would, to be sure, be 
made up always of 7 members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, which now num- 
bers 23, and 7 from the House Committee on 
Appropriations, which now numbers 50 mem- 
bers. But in such a large membership of the 
appropriations committees today, there are 
various subcommittees appointed and it is 
virtually impossible for the entire committee 
to know as much about the items as the 
other subcommittees which have special 
fields to cover. ? 

The theory back of the joint committee 
idea is that a large staff of experts, who serve 
continuously from one session through the 
next and so on, will build up a knowledge of 
the budget operations that will be invaluable 
to Congress. 

Detailed analysis of the budget by con- 
gressional committees is not possible under 
the present system, and only a superficial 
examination is given to what is 
mended by the eexcutive. Conversely, the 
Budget cre- 


a continuance of the laws. A joint commit- 
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tee could look constantly into t “sti 
of whether the laws that oie ae ee 
tions from year to year might be modified if 
not repealed. 7 
The move just made by the Sen is j 
the direction of aditlene? ena asa te tee 
basis of some real economizing. wil! the 
House pass the new bill or insist on the same 
haphazard ways that have prevailed in the 
past? The American people will be deeply 
interested in what happens to this pil! ;, 
the House of Representatives. sie 
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The American Bar Association and Civil 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, along with 
many other clear-thinking constitutiona] 
lawyers, Mr. J. Y. Sanders, Jr., of my 
State and a former Member of this 
body, raised the very pertinent question 
of why the American Bar Association has 
not taken a position on civil rights and in 
particular on the many fundamental 
constitutional questions posed by this leg- 
islation. 

Correspondence between Mr. Sanders 
and the senior Senator from Louisiana, 
the Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, was 
made available to me. I insert it in the 
REcorD, as well as a copy of my personal 
reply. 

The correspondence follows: 

UnNtITep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 
April 2, 1957. 





Hon. EpwIin E. WILtIs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I am enclosing some self-explana- 
tory correspondence that I have received 
from Mr, J. Y. Sanders, Jr., an attorney of 
Baton Rouge, La., concerning the American 
Bar Association’s stand in connection with 
the so-called civil rights legislation. 

I am forwarding this to you for your in- 
formation since you are a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee which is hand- 
ling the civil rights legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator. 
Baton Rouse, La., March 19, 1957. 
Mr. Crartes S. RHYNE, 
Chairman, Committee To Commemo- 
rate Magna Carta, Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. RuyYNeE: In answer to yours of 
March 15, I wish to say that I am very much 
interested in putting a monument comme- 
morating the granting of Magna Carta at 
Runnymede. I enclose check for $5 as my 
contribution to this worthwhile event. 

While the American Bar is building a 
monument to the granting of Magna Carta 
at Runnymede which guarantees our trial by 
jury which is one of the cornerstones of 
American freedom, as well as the freedom in 
other English-speaking countries, I have 
heard no voice raised by the American Bar 
Association against the blatant and out- 
rageous attempt to circumvent the constitu- 
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tional guaranties of trial by jury in the so- 
called civil rights legislation now pending in 


. might be well to look to our freedoms 
st home. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Y. SANpErs, Jr. 
BaTon Rovce, La., March 26, 1957. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

peak ALLEN: The other day I received a 
jetter from Mr. Charles 8. Rhyne, chairman 
of the Committee to Commemorate Magna 

, being a committee of the American 

Association. The letter requested a con- 

tribution for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to Magna Carta at Runnymede. 

It seemed to me ironic that the American 
par Association should go to England and 
puild a monument to Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede the very year that the United) States 
congress is apparently planning to pass this 
so-called civil rights legislation which would 
destroy the right of trial by jury to a certain 
class of accused. ‘ 

I wrote Mr. Rhyne accordingly expressing 
my feelings in the matter and enclose a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Rhyne to you. I also 
wrote to Mr. David F. Maxwell, president of 
the American Bar Association sending him a 
copy of my letter to Mr. Rhyne. 

It occurred to me that you and other Mem- 
bers of Congress that are members of the 
American Bar Association might see fit like- 
wise to voice their protest to the American 
Bar Association erecting this monument to 

a Carta while at the same time remain- 
ing silent while the United States Congress 
prepares to violate one of the fundamental 
tenets of this same Magna Carta. 

Anyway, I am sending 4 copy of my letter 
to you for such action as you might see fit 
to take. 

I read your address as published in the 
New Orleans Times Picayune yesterday on 
this same question. I think it is fine. 

With all good wishes, as always, 

Cordially yours, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. ¥. SANDERs, Jr., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Deak Mr. SANDERS: In view of my member- 
ship on the House Committee on the Judi- 
clary, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling civil-rights legislation, our 
mutual friend, Senator ELLENDER, sent me a 
copy of your letter to him dated March 26. 

The local arid State bar associations 
throughout the country and the American 
Bar Association in particular are usually 
sources of valuable and constructive infor- 
mation to our committee on general legis- 
lation, and you would be surprised how often 
we hear from them on a wide range of bills 
affecting our fundamental judicial and con- 
stitutional processes. 

I have not received a single letter from the 
American Bar Association, however, on pend- 
ing civil-rights legislation, and I heartily 
agree with you that it is ironic that the voice 
of the association has not been raised, in 

Ne tamer ematiced ~gheggtath 
majority of the House Commit on the 
contains deliberately planned de- 
vices to deny the right of trial by jury in all 
contempt proceedings that will inevitably 
arise under the proposed legislation; to by- 
pass State laws, State remedies, State courts, 
State judges, and State agencies, and to con- 


J. Y. SANDERs, Jr. 
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the majority present and voting in favor of 
the amendments. Similar amendments will, 
of course, be offered on the floor of the House. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy of the report on the so-called civil- 
rights legislation, H. R. 6127. I call your 
particular attention to the closing para- 
graphs in the additional minority views, 
which I played a part in preparing: 

“Only by bringing together the various 
parts of the bill under consideration can 
we realize the dangers involved and the 
deadly threats to constitutional liberties. 

“For example, part II would create a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice, headed by an additional Assistant At- 
torney General and manned with an unlim- 
ited number of lawyers. The creation of a 
new division might in itself appear harm- 
less, but—make no mistake about it—the 
lawyers in that division will displace local 
United States attorneys dn the prosecution 
of all actions authorized to be filed. It can 
be expected, therefore, that United States 
attorneys who are familiar with local laws 
and customs will be relegated to the back- 
ground and the cases will be presented by 
strange lawyers from Washington headquar- 
ters. 

“Parts III and IV of the bill provide a 
device to bypass State laws, State remedies, 
State courts, State judges, and State agen- 
cies. Here is the second step deliberately 
planned to strike down States rights. 
Finally, under the calculated scheme of the 
bill all actions instituted would be filed in 
the name of or on behalf of the United 
States and tried before the Federal courts 
and in the enforcement of Federal court 
orders and decrees through contempt pro- 
ceedings the defendants would be deprived 
of trial by jury. 

“When we bring these provisions which 
appear here and there in the bill in close 
context, we see the totality of the powers 
vested in the Central Government wrapped 
up in one package: Unlimited grant of power 
to Federal authorities, abandonment of the 
concept of State’s sovereignty, and eradica- 
tion of trial by jury. 

“Armed with the powers that this bill 
would expressly confer, a. political-minded 
Attorney General, in combination with an 
unreasonable Federal district judge, could 
terrorize the people in any community. No 
Attorney General should ever seek such pow- 
ers and Congress ought never to grant them.” 

It is my considered judgment that rather 
than .protecting so-called civil rights this 
legislation would promote grievous civil 
wrongs, and I think the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should take a position one way or 
another at least on these fundamental con- 
stitutional questions as they so frequently 
do on other legislation of comparatively 
mthor import. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpwIn E. WILLIs, 
Member of Congress. 





The Passing of Paul P. Biely, Outstanding 


Musician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of April 3, 1957, commenting on 
the passing of Mr. Paul P. Biely, of 
Swoyersville, Pa., who had a long and 
exceptional career in the field of music: 

Organist of Holy Trinity Church at Swoy- 
ersville for 39 years of a music career that 
spanned a half century, John P. Biely was 
not only a highly respected citizen, but a 
beloved figure in the West Side borough. 

A man of exceptional talent, he brought 
beauty, inspiration, and comfort into the 
lives of many as he presided at his organ 
during regular Sunday services and on such 
special occasions as weddings and funerals. 
His fidelity to duty was as stimulating as 
the music he played. In his person, artistry 
and devotion were combined with happy 
results. 

Like so many products of the old country, 
Mr. Biely found in this community an outlet 
for the genius with which he was endowed. 
Here he was in friendly surroundings, with 
audiences that repeatedly demonstrated their 
appreciation of his skill and service. 

Men like Mr. Biely give to life a flavor that 
otherwise would be lacking. It truly can 
be said that Wyoming Valley is a better place 
because this maker of music passed through 
on the journey from the cradle to the grave. 





Conditions in the Henryetta Coalfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert the following resolution 
passed by the members of Local 3061 and 
Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 21. This resolution 
was passed in connection with the very 
serious condition of the coal industry in 
Oklahoma. This is a matter on which the 
Special Subcommittee on Coal Research 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs expects to submit a full 
report in the next few weeks, and a mat- 
ter on which early congressional action 
is urgently needed. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the members of Local 3061 and 
Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 21, are faced with. what is 
probably the most serious economic condi- 
tion the Henryetta coalfield has ever experi- 
enced, wherein the activities in coal produc- 
tion has dwindled from some 35 producing 
mines some few years back, to 1 remaining 
mine, and wherein the remaining miners who 
look to that mine for employment, are only 
able to work a very few days out of the year; 
and 

Whereas we have recently noted that the 
Congress of the United States has recognized 
our plight, along with other areas in the 
coalfields, and have sent an investigating 
committee, headed by our own Congressman, 
Hon. Ep Epmonpson, to Henryetta, to see 
what the Federal Government can do to 
assist us. We believe that the time has 
come for united action of our members, 
through our district and national officers, to 
follow up the results of this investigation, 
to the end that something be done to give us 
an opportunity to work and earn our living; 
and 
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Whereas there has recently been reorgan- 
ized within the Henryette area, an organiza- 
tion known as the Henryetta Coal Research 
Foundation, which organization is dedicated 
to improve the economic circumstances of 
a depressed industry and to help all of the 
miners dependent on coal mining for their 
living. We believe this organization should 
receive our wholehearted support, and we 
do not overlook at this time our good State 
senators and representatives, who have re- 
cently authored a resolution, through the 
house and senate of our State legislature, 
asking the Federal Government to come to 
the aid of a dying coal industry within the 
State of Cklahoma: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our district president, 
Brother Dave Fowler, who so ably represented 
us in his testimony before the Edmondson 
investigating committee hearings, held in 
Henryetta on March 9, be encouraged to 
bring our problem to the attention of our 
national president, Brother John L. Lewis, 
so that he may be properly advised of our 
situation, and be able to use his good and 
effective efforts to assist us in our time of 
great need and that we may have his help 
and guidance; be it further 

Resolved, That the brothers of Local 3061 
and Local 2442 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 21, go on record now as 
pledging their support to the Federal and 
State legislators, the Henryetta Coal Re- 
search Foundation, and all other groups or 
individuals who are trying to help our 
cause, and that we will do all within our 
power to cooperate with their efforts, and 
merit their aid and assistance. 

Bur&E B. PERRY, 
President, Local Union 3061, UMWA. 
JAMES BELL, 
President, Local Union 2442, UMWA. 
JOHN VANMETER, 
Secretary, 3061. 
W. M. SmirzH. 
Secretary, 2442. 





The Suez Canal Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune recently published a let- 
ter written by Mr. and Mrs. Ronald C. 
McLaughlin, 9400 Cedar Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., expressing their deep con- 
victions on the Suez Canal situation, 
world peace, and order. I think the 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will find it in- 
teresting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask permission to have the letter inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The letter follows: 2 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. Roy WIEr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: Yesterday the Minneapolis 
Tribune published my letter on the subject 
of Suez. Because this is a matter on which 
my wife and I have deep convictions, as af- 
fecting our whole struggle toward world 
peace and order, we would like you to see 
this letter: 

“Your lead editorial on Saturday, March 23, 
proposed in our bargaining with President 
Narcser, of Erypt, a greater emphasis on the 
“weapon” of bypassing the Suez Canal with 
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pipelines and supertankers. The logical as- 
sumption is, of course, that the threatened 
economic. squeeze would bring Nasser to 
terms 


“Inherent in this suggestion, however, is a 
tacit recognition of Egypt’s claim that the 
Suez Canal, being solely within Egyptian ter- 
ritory, is also solely within Egypt’s sovereign 
authority to control or bargain as she sees fit. 

“I do not believe that we should aid and 
abet Egypt in this claim. I believe that the 
world has progressed too far to return to such 
a limited concept. Because it was man made 
does not detract from the fact that the Suez 
Canal has become as much a part of the com- 
merce of the world and the fabric of society 
as the Strait of Gibraltar orthe South China 
Sea. It should be our claim that mankind 
should be as free to sail between Africa and 
Asia as between any other two continents. It 
should be our claim that, while Egypt is en- 
titled te the productivity of the Suez Canal 
to help feed and clothe her people, the right 
to grant or deny passage is not hers, but be- 
longs to mankind. 

“Perhaps it is.for this very that 
you would forge the aforementioned weapon. 
Yet I have doubts about the strategy. Under 
military pressure, President Nasser became 
desperate and blocked the canal for months. 
What reason is there to believe that economic 
pressure would make any less desperate? 
We have the power, and perhaps the legal 
right, to contribute to an even lower stand- 
ard of living for Egypt’s millions by drying up 
this source of revenue: We can even say to 
them, ‘It is not our fault, but that of your in- 
transigent President Nasser.’ Yet in the view 
of the Almighty and in the eyes of mankind, 
where is our moral right to such action? And 
what would be our gain? With every man 
who becomes desperate anywhere in the 
world the future security of America (of any 
nation) becomes ever so slightly more pre- 
carious. 

“What then is the alternative? I sug- 
gest the promulgation of a great principle— 
that the use of all international waterways 
should be controlled, not by nations, but 
by mankind. I suggest the establishment of 
some kind of International Waterways Au- 
thority;.in or under the United Nations. It 
should have power to tee free passage 
to any vessel bent on peaceful purposes. 
It, with perhaps the review authority of the 
International Court of Justice, should have 
the right to determine what waterways are 
international, and hence under its jurisdic- 
tion. It should provide for the maintenance 
of manmade and/or man-maintained water- 
ways, and determine a just distribution of 
the proceeds, with full consideration of the 
rights of the owner nations. 

“I doubt whether President Nasser could 
reject such a principle, provided it applied, 
as it must, to be a principle, to all alike: 
To Suez, to Panama, to Gibraltar, to Malacca, 
to the Dardanelles, and to Kattegat, to the 
Kiel, the Rhine, and the Danube, and the 
rest. 

“There may be some who would have mis- 
givings about the wisdom of relinquishing 
control of the Panama Canal, fearing that 
we might be losing too many American as- 
sets and rights. Ef we believe, as I do, that 
no nation is any longer sufficient unto itself, 
then we must measure assets in relation to 
how we are building world community. And 
as for rights, the very thought of g 
the Suez Canal fs an admission that we could 
be forced to relinquish the right of passage 
through any nationally controlled waterway. 
I believe it is high time we start living up 
to our responsibilities, as well as asserting 
our rights. Instead of feeding men’s des- 
peration, we can start feeding their hopes. 
It is just possible that thereby we might 
create a world in which our own and our 
children’s lives and aspirations might find 
fulfillment.” 


Sincerely yours, 
RONALD C. McLAvuGHLIN, 


April 5 
Indispensable Tiem in the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I would like ig 
insert the following editorial which ap. 
peared in the April 4 issue of the Lo; 
Angeles Times. In view of my intro. 
duction of H. R. 6575, which proposes 
the repeal of the upper Colorado River 
project, I desire to give an opportunity 
to all the Members of this body to reagq 
this editorial by Mr. Raymond Moley: 

INDISPENSABLE ITEM IN THE Bupcer 


t (By Raymond Moley) 

In the President’s sharp criticism of the 
efforts of Congress to cut his budget, he 
seemed to say that programs once establisheq 
are untouchable. 

This ignores the fact that under his admin. 
istration a number of commissions and com. 
mittees have been appointed to review such 
programs. The most notable of these was 
the second Hoover Commission, which sup. 
mitted its report in June 1955. 

A major item in that report was its analy. 
sis and recommendations concerning water 
resources and power. The engineer who was 
employed -by the Hoover task force on that 
subject was Charles D, Curran. Last month, 
in a comprehensive review of the Federal 

ams on water resources, Curran pointed 
out that after 19 months not a single recom- 
mendation of the Commission or the task 
force in the field had been adopted, either 
by the administration or by Congress. 

Meanwhile, the President’s own Cabinet 
advisory committee on water resources pol- 
icy, established for the express purpose of re- 
viewing the recommendations of the Hoover 
report, has made several very constructive 
recommendations. That committee, too, 
has been ignored. 

_ Are we still to regard as fatuous 41! those 
who suggest that occasionally the adminis- 
tration should stop, look, and listen? 

Even the specifications of some of the au- 
thorizations of programs have been ignored, 
and despite that, the President’s budget calls 
for full steam ahead. 

Consider, for example, the gigantic upper 
Colorado River storage project which was 
jammed through last year by the White 


House. : 

The bill that was passed was obviously 4 
half-baked affair, because many of the items 
in the project had not been investigated. 
The bill provided that a thorough financial 
analysis should be made before work should 
start. No such analysis has been made, 4l- 
though the increased cost of interest and of 
materials obviously would now knock the 
roof off any past estimate. 

The largest single item in the upper Colo- 
rado project is the proposed Gien Canyon 





the conditions in the Colorado River indi- 
cate quite clearly that storage capacity is nct 


. But Lake Mead, the storage 
reservoir above Hoover Dam, is now about 
one-third full. In fact, it offers unused stor- 
age capacity for all time to come. And if 
Glen Canyon is built, Lake Mead will never 


There have always been engineering doubts 
about the Glen Canyon Dam project. For 
a long time the walls of the canyon were 
of questionable strength to hold a 700-foot 
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pparently the Bureau of Reclama- 
tat ted itealf that it would be safe. 
put the present plans call for a dam of much 
jess massive ns than the Hoover 
_ which raises serious question whether 

it could hold a full load of water. 
But the real purpose of the Glen Canyon 
pam was to be the development of hydro- 
electric power. This in turn, was to pro- 
yide revenues with which to pay for several 
irrigation projects. The cost of irrigating the 
jand in question would be vastly more than 
the production of the land would justify. 
The cost of irrigating this land has been 
variously estimated, but the conservative 
figure placed upon it by Curran is $1,500 per 


ican this , the valley of the Colorado is 
ucing enough uranium to provide ulti- 
mately many times the amount of energy 
that is needed in the region. This suggests 
that Glen Canyon may be a $500 million 
monument to the foibles and fallacies of 
politics. 
But an “indispensable” item in the 1958 
pudget is $25 million for construction on the 
upper Colorado project. 





Coverage of Nixon Trip é 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


» leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following from the 

Washington, D. C., Evening Star of April 

4, 1957: 

CoveRAGE OF NIxoN Trip-—JouURNEY STAMPED 
as UNITED STATES ProsHCT, PRESS TRAVELED 
AT FIRE-SALE PRICE 

_ (By Doris Fleeson) 


The story of how the State Department 
achieved. full coverage for Vice President 
Nixon’s long African journey with special 
attention to the American Negro press has 
now begun to appear. Like so much else, it 
all boils down to the economic factor. 

What the Department did was to order 
the jourhey, press included, stamped an in- 
tergovernmental agency project. It could 
then offer it via the tax-supported Military 
Air Transport Service at fire-sale prices 
which were less than one-half the estimates 
furnished State by the commercial airlines. 

State helped out in other ways. It cut 
the per person cost by assigning six members 
of the United States Information Agency 
to the press plane and a departmental press 
officer. This officer was in addition to Nrxon’s 
personal press spokesman, Bill Henry, who 
took leave from his Los Angeles Times col- 
umn and radio work to make the trip. State 
allowed two Negro publishers to include their 
wives at the bargain rate. 

In its own announcement that the trip 
would be by MATS, State asserted that no 
commercial airline could enter part of the 
area NIXON to cover. This is flatly 
contradicted by World Airlines which 
wanted to charter the press plane and gave 
State estimates on it. 

In the end 32 passengers and at times 
34 occupied the press plane. For their 
18,000-mile, 22-day trip they have State’s 
Promise that they will be billed not more 
than $1,000 each. 

The party included, besides Government 
employees, 9 Negroes accredited to Negro 
publications and 17 reporters and photog- 
raphers from the press associations, major 
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broadcasting and news chains, and news 
magazines. 

This 17 was a typical national news story 
group, and most of them, if not all, would 
have made the trip without regard to cost. 
Indeed, NIXON was a special news responsi- 
bility at the time because the President was 
ailing with his cough and cold. 

In discussions of how the party was put 
together, the State Department officials who 
did the actual work differ. One says they 
had trouble up to the last minute getting 
people to go even at the cut rate. Another 
says the plane filled rapidly and had to be 
limited on a first-come, first-served basis. 

State denies it solicited the Negro press, 
insisting that the large proportion resulted 
from the fact that the Vice President would 
visit the newly created free Negro State of 
Ghana. Most of this group came from out of 
town, and State officials admit they did some 
long-distance telephoning to reach them. 

At the same time, no general word reached 
the press corps here or its prominent mem- 
bers that State had arranged such an attrac- 
tive travel bargain. For so long a journey 
the cost is an important factor for many 
correspondents who would otherwise be 
tempted. 

The Defense Department’s ready coopera- 
tion in the Nixon enterprise represents a re- 
versal of the rules laid down by Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson when he first took office. 
Neither MATS nor the services, he ordered, 
could take reporters overseas on routes cov- 
ered by commercial airlines. 

The intergovernmental agency gimmick 
last got general attention a few years ago 
when the late Harold Talbott, then Secretary 
of the Air Force, put that imprimateur on a 
long journey, by a moral rearmament group. 
It was, like the Nixon press, then enabled to 
travel MATS at greatly reduced cost. The 
fact became public, as most things do here, 
and Talbott was much criticized for special 
favoritism to one religious group. 

The political dividends to the Vice Presi- 
dent from the full coverage of his African 
trip, especially by the Negro press, are obvi- 
ous. Nixon expects to be the GOP candidate 
in 1960, and he has been for some time shoot- 
ing for the crucial minorities in the pivotal 
States where elections are won and lost. 

He has yet, however, as has the President, 
to make a similar handshaking tour of the 
American South where the Negro segregation 
issue is boiling. 

Instead he met and charmed the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, hero of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., bus boycott, in Ghana, where King 
was an honored guest. King complained in 
advance of meeting the Vice President that 
he had repeatedly written him but had had 
no reply. Afterward King expressed himself 
as pleased with Nrxon’s attitudes. 

Members of Congress have long since 
ceased to be surprised by anything Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles chooses to do. 
They will put down State’s helpful activities 
in the Nixon trip to just one more political 
pt an intensely political Secretary of 

tate. 





New President of Wilkes-Barre Rotary 
‘ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 


I include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
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News of April 3, 1957, commenting on the 
election of Donald E. Davis to be the 
next president of the Rotary Club of 
Wilkes-Barre: 

The new president of Wilkes-Barre Rotary 
Club, Donald E. Davis, who was formally 
elected yesterday and takes office in July, 
is one of Greater Wilkes-Barre’s up and com- 
ing young businessmen. 

In the 14 years since his graduation from 
Lafayette, he has become a familiar figure 
for his civic activities as well as his execu- 
tive post with the R. A. Davis Coal Co. 

Willing and able, he has served his ap- 
prenticeship with the junior chamber of 
commerce and recently has been branching 
out into such important spheres as the 
United Fund and the YMCA. His church, 
Shavertown Methodist, has paid him the 
compliment of electing him a trustee and 
member of the official board. 

It is reassuring to see the generation Mr. 
Davis represents take on added responsibility 
in the community. The presidency of Rotary 
is impressive recognition. 





Soviet Submarine Fleet Is Watched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, In- 
ternational News Service on March 23 
carried an article which should hold 
keen interest to all of us concerned with 
our military security. Accordingly, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp this 
news story as it appeared in the Daily 
Oklahoman for Friday, March 29, 1957: 

Soviet SUBMARINE FLEET Is WATCHED 


Paris, March 28.—NATO military leaders 
consider the Soviet submarine fleet more 
ominous than any other single aspect of the 
massive Russian buildup of arms. 

Gen. Lauris Norstad’s European Command 
headquarters estimates that the Soviets 
already have 500 submarines in commission 
and are building more at a rapid rate. 

In addition, the Soviets now are turning 
out mother ships that could enable the sub- 
marines to stay out in the open seas for in- 
definite periods by resupplying them far from 
home ports. 

The big question in the minds of SHAPE 
leaders is, Why does Russia or any other 
nation need so many submarines, if it is de- 
voting its main effort toward defense? The 
submarine is primarily an offensive, not 
defensive, weapon. 

An important SHAPE officer said he hopes 
the western diplomats now talking about 
disarmament with the Russians in London 
will ask some pertinent questions about the 
submarines. He said: 

“I hope the Russians are asked a whole 
series of questions. Three that I would sug- 
gest are: 

“1. Why do you need 500 submarines? 

.“2. Why are you still building more at a 
rapid rate? ' 

“3. What do you intend to do with them?” 

He said he thought the questions urgent 
because, “to my mind, the submarine situa- 
tion is the most frightening aspect of the 
overall problem.” 

The free-world alliance which spans both 
the Atlantic and Pacific is vulnerable to ter- 
ribly damaging blows on the open seas, while 
Russia, China, and the Communist satellites 
are cozy inside the great Eurasian heartland, 
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Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, of the United 
States Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, em- 
phasized the threat of the Soviet submarine 
fleet to the free world when he said: 

“If the lifelines of the Atlantic are cut, 
it is not a question of how long the Sixth 
Fleet can stay in the Mediterranean; it is a 
question of how long this oceanic confedera- 
tion we call the free world can survive.” 

He also pointed out that Germany started 
World War II with 57 submarines, far less 
than the Soviets have today, and almost 
knocked us out. 





Separate but Equa! School Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision setting 
aside many prior decisions and declared, 
in effect, that the States no longer would 
be permitted, as guaranteed to them un- 
der the Constitution, to conduct their 
own internal affairs. They outlawed the 
separate but equal school doctrine. 
This decision has done much to cause 
strife, animosities, and disrupt racial re- 
lations throughout the Southland and 
indeed in many other sections of our 
Nation. 

In an endeavor to acquaint the people 
with what was happening to them and 
to bring forcefully home to the people 
the fact that the Federal judiciary was 
usurping powers and authority never del- 
egated or conferred upon them by the 
people or the States, there was formed 
in Virginia an association known as the 
Defenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties. The association was 
created to defend the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
spirit in which it was written and to 
protect the rights of the several States 
from the encroaching powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This organization was chartered in 
Virginia on October 26, 1954. In form- 
ing this organization, a statement of pur- 
pose was adopted, which reads: 

We believe— 

That the Constitution establishing a Re- 
public of the several States of America gave 
certain enumerated powers to the Federal 
Government and expressly reserved the re- 
mainder of the powers to the several States; 

That the clauses delegating authority to 
the Federal Government should be strictly 
construed, and always against the extension 
of Federal powers, and in favor of the States 
which compose this Union; 

That each State can best protect the rights 
and provide for the well-being of the citizens 
within its jurisdiction; 

That government of one or several of the 
individual States by the whole is contra 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 

That private enterprise by free individuals 
is the cornerstone of our Republic; 

That concentration of power is one of the 
greatest internal dangers facing this Nation 
today; 
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That the powers and authority of the Fed- 
eral Government should be strictly separated, 
and that domestic legislation by decree, ju- 
dicial decision, treaty, executive flat, or ad- 
ministrative order is foreign to the Consti- 
tution and an encroachment on the inalien- 
able powers and authority of the several 
States and the Congress of the United States 
of America; 

That attempts to change the lawful man- 
ner, mores, and traditions of any State of 
these United States of America by any branch 
of the Federal Governemnt is an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of the States com- 
posing this Union; 

That the right to determine segregation 
of the races is a power reserved to the States; 

That those citizens, composing this Nation, 
who believe in the principles cited above, are 
duty bound in good conscience to employ 
every lawful means to defend and perpetuate 
them, to the end that this Republic may con- 
tinue and prosper. 


It is one thing to have a statement of 
purpose and another to follow it. In 
the intervening almost 3 years, this or- 
ganization has not deviated from its 
statement of principles. Its program has 
not pitted .race against race, nor has 
there been any action by its officers or its 
members to antagonize other races. 
Racial integration of public schools has 
been the burning issue. The Defenders 
of State Sovereignty maintains that 
“the right to determine segregation of 
races is a power reserved to the States.” 

The purpose nor the record of this or- 
ganization have not deviated from the 
desire, intent, and determination to work 
for the advancement of all people. No- 
where have we read or in public ad- 
dresses by members of this organization 
have we heard remarks 
about any race. On the contrary, speak- 
ers have been kind in remarks about 
other races, and urged them to cooperate 
with the defenders’ program to save the 
Republic, by defending the sovereignty 
of the States and the liberties of the 
individuals. 

On March 22 and 23, 1957, the De- 
fenders, in a statewide convention at 
Richmond, Va., adopted a declaration of 
convictions. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


a copy of the declaration of convictions 
as adopted at the aforesaid convention: 
DECLARATION OF CONVICTIONS 


The Defenders of State Sovereignty ard 
Individual Liberties in convention assembled 
at Richmond, Va., this the 23d day of March 
deem it appropriate that we should declare 
and affirm our convictions. ; 

We first affirm our deep and abiding loy- 
alty and devotion to our -country and its 
institutions. We acknowledge the Consti- 
tution to be the bulwark of our liberties, 


every subject to the sovereign powers re- 
served by it to the States and to the people. 


We know that the liberties of all Americans - 


of all races rests upon the Constitution and 
the division of powers ordained therein. We 
deem it the obligation of freemen to pre- 
serve the powers reserved under the Con- 
stitution to the States and to the people and 
to preserve the constitutional separation of 
the powers of government in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches separately. 

‘We believe that a policy which undertakes 
to force the association of one race with the 
other against the will of either, by court de- 
cree under threat of fine or imprisonment, 
is destructive of mutual good will and re- 
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spect, breeds resentment and animositie 
and is injurious to the true interests oy ,. 
the people. We believe that the Molding of 
the minds and characters of our children 
the sacred duty and the priceless natural 
right and obligation of parents. 

Preedom of decision with respect to these 
considerations touching as they do the mos, 
intimate relations of the people ang the 
most cherished natural rights and duties o, 
parenthood is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance, operation, management, and 
control of our public schools. We Conceive 
this freedom to be among the sacreq rights 
retained by the people under the pint, 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Among the reserved rights and powers g 
the States, guaranteed to the State of vir. 
ginia under the 10th amendment, is th, 
power to maintain racially separate pypjic 
schools. We do not perceive that the exor. 
cise of this power has ever been prohibiteg 
to the States by any provision of the Federa| 
Constitution. We believe that this powe 
can be prohibited to the States only by the 
States themselves. To concede the right of, 
Federal court to withdraw this power from 
the individual States is to concede that ay 
the rights and powers of the States and of 
the people are enjoyed at the sufferance of 
the judiciary and that the guarantees of 
the liberties of the people are no longer 
fixed in the Constitution itself. Therefore, 
Federal courts having refused to recognize 
these most fundamental, intimate, ang 
sacred rights and the profound necessity 
that they be respected, Virginia has been 
compelled to fix its course in defense of 
these rights of her people. We do most 
solemnly commend his Excellency Goy. 
Thomas B. Stanley and the members of 
the legislature of Virginia for their patriotic 
devotion to the liberties of their people and 
for the leadership they have given the people 
of Virginia in this crucial time. We pledge 
our support of the policy implicit in the 
measures adopted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia in its special session of 1956. 
We declare our conviction that these policies 
founded as they are upon that first American 
tenet of liberty—that free men should not be 
taxed against their will and without their 
consent for a purpose to which they are 
deeply opposed—to be both sound and in the 
finest patriotic tradition of the Common- 
wealth. 

We do most solemnly commend our great 
senior Senator from Virginia, Harry F100 
Byrp, for his recent clarion call for all Vir 
ginians to stand stanch and firm where 
Virginia has always stood in ages past in 
opposition to tyranny from whatever quarter 
it may come. We do likewise salute the 
entire Virginia delegation to the United 
States Congress and Sénate, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, for the stalwart fight 
which even now they wage against the 
vicious assault upon the liberties of all 
Americans being made in the United States 
Congress through the proposed pernicious 
force bills, sometimes called civil rights 
bills, now pending before that body. 

The threat to the liberties of our people 
is mortal. The course of Virginia has been 
set. The contest is for eternal values. We 
call upon all local legislative bodies of the 
counties and cities of Virginia in the sacred 
name of liberties of our people to stand 
of the policy and 
the course which has been fixed for Virginia 

all 
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people of America 

to unite in this time of crisis 
that we, in our day, may be worthy of our 
heritage and pass it on to future generations 


We believe in the absolute and utter neces- 


sity of unimpaired for all Ameri- 
cans the priceless right of m of speech 
and peaceful assembly, the t of an ac- 
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mused to be confronted by his accusers, to 
presentment by grand jury and a trial by a 
jury of his peers presided over by a fair and 

ial judge. We decry the use by the 
pederal judiciary of coercion, intimidation 
and threats of punishment to be visited upon 
jocal school boards and officers unless they re- 
use to the lawful authority of 
te Virginia Pupil Placement Board and 

and exercise pupil assignment powers 
hich have been denied to said school boards 
gnd local officers by the duly enacted laws of 
the State of Virginia. We direct,.the attention 
of the entire nation to the dangers inherent 
in the wholesale resort to injunctive and 
wu y contempt procedure designed to 
subvert and thwart the traditional consti- 
tutional and common-law methods of crim- 

These measures conceived and nurtured in 
the cynical greed of politicians for power, are 

against the people of the South, but 

they hold within themselves a deadly and 

threat to the most sacred and essen- 

tial constitutional safeguards to the liber- 

ties of all Americans of all generations. We 

appeal to Americans everywhere to arouse 

themselves from their lethargy and unite 

with us in the condemnation of these iniqui- 
tous measures. 

While the immediate issue in the great 
contest that is presently being waged is 
prought into focus for Virginia and the 
people of the South in the unconstitutional 
usurpation of power exemplified in the 
school segregation decision by the United 
States Supreme Court and the threat of fine 
or imprisonment of our school and State 

officials, and through the denial.of freedom 
of speech and trial by jury by Federal in- 
junctive decree, nonetheless we are deeply 
convinced that the sinister attack upon the 
fundamental liberties of Americans and 
upon the basic constitutional system itself, 
manifests itself in many other facets of our 

American life. 

Therefore we do further declare: 

(1) It is essential that those responsible 
for the administration of our schools should 
be alert, that the fundamentals of a sound 
education are taught to our Virginia chil- 
dren, including an understanding of the 
fundamental constitutional system under 
which we live, the blessings of liberty which 
it alone bestows, the part played by great 
Virginians of the past in the struggle for the 
establishment and preservation of these lib- 
erties. 

(2) It is essential that the molding of the 
minds, characters, and spiritual lives of our 
children should remain under the control of 
Virginia parents. We do, therefore, urge 
our representatives in the Congress and the 
United States Senate to oppose all legisla- 
tion designed directly or indirectly to repose 
control of our educational system in the 
Federal Government. We specifically con- 
demn the wholesale expenditure of Federal 
funds in support of the public schools of 
Virginia, knowing full well that the accept- 
ance of such support requires the submis- 
sion of our schools progressively to ideologies 
and influences alien to our people. 

(3) We oppose any effort to weaken further 
the immigration laws of America and the 
further depletion of our economic resources 
in the continuation of so-caHed aid to for- 
eign nations. Loyalty and friendship in 
foreign affairs is@controlled by self-interest 
and cannot be purchased however vast may 
be the outpouring of our tax revenue. 

(4) We recognize that the real source of 
Federal and centralization rests in the 
control of the Federal Government of ‘the 
income and economic resources of the Ameri- 
can people. We deplore the continued and 
ever-in turden of Federal taxation, 
the return of such revenue to our people 
being always conditioned upon a further loss 
of their liberties. We do, therefore, urge the 
People of America to demand the immediate 
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reduction in Federal expenditures with the 
resulting reduction of the ever-mounting 
Federal revenues exacted from our people. 

(5) We declare our unalterable opposition 
to the submission of any portion of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States of America to 
the control of the United Nations or the sub- 
mission of the domestic affairs of the States 
or the rights of any citizens of the United 
States to the control to any extent or by 
any means to the United Nations or any of 
its agencies or to the authority of any foreign 
power, government, or agency whatsoever. 

Wherefore, since Virginia, as so often in 
the past, is again in this generation the bat- 
tleground upon which the struggle for the 
eternal liberties of America must be waged, 
let us not falter. Let us conduct ourselves 
with dignity, with self-restraint, without vio- 
lence and without hatred or ill will toward 
any man or group of men. But withal let 
us conduct ourselves as worthy heirs of those 
who have gone before. 





Alexander Wilson, American Legion 
Essay Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, a young con- 
stituent of mine, Alexander Wilson, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, an 11th grade student, 
has written a very commendable essay 
entitled “Patriotism in Modern America.” 

Alexfnder is one of the winners of this 
year’s American Legion essay contest. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include this essay in the 
Recorp and commend it to my col- 
leagues: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Alexander Wilson, of Chillicothe, Ohio) 


What are the thoughts that come to men’s 
minds as they consider patriotism? The nat- 
uraLsentiments are love of country, love of 
government, and surely love of and thank- 
fulness for the freedom which is theirs. 

Love of country denotes a strong character. 
If a man truly loves his country, he will pray 
and fight for its perpetuity with a holy fierce- 
ness that startles his oppressor. ._His country 
is something dear to him. He realizes that if 
he becomes lax and uninterested, he is doing 
his country a grave injustice. He is obligated 
to love and defend his country because the 
connection between his love for his country 
and its freedom are so closely related as to be 
almost dependent upon each other. He is de- 
pendent upon that freedom himself. Wheth- 
er he realizes it or not, he depends on his 
fellow Americans to love and defend their 
Nation. 

The patriotic man next considers his Gov- 
ernment. He recognizes the importance of 
this strong functions unit—a unit which is 
a vital part of his life. He takes time to 
study its great governing documents, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. He familiarizes himself with its 
doctrines and foreign policies. By taking a 
keen interest, he does, in a certain sense, 
strengthen his Government. He is better 
able to defend his country, for he now un- 
derstands its vital principles. He selects 
carefully his candidates for public and na- 
tional offices, looking for traits of good lead- 
ership, honesty, and wisdom in each of his 
choices. In general, his Government is just 
as important to him as his family and 
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friends, since it is the institution which 
assures protection for his loved ones. 

Lastly, we come to freedom, the most im- 
portant inheritance which the patriot may 
possess. If love of country and Government 
are virtues, then freedom is a man’s best 
reward. His love of freedom is an instinct; 
no man wants to be dominated by a dictator, 
nor be forced to conform with the un- 
scrupulous desires of greedy men. Realiz- 
ing this, the patriot is determined to insure 
freedom for himself, his family, and his chil- 
dren’s children. He accepts willingly and 
unquestioningly the perpetual fight for free- 
dom against aggression, not only in wartime 
but in-time of peace, by living up to the 
principles which make freedom possible. If 
we consider freedom as a reward, it will only 
come to us after we have done something 
to earn it, be that fighting a war or living as 
a patriotic citizen. Such is patriotism in 
modern America. 





Industrial Uses of Agricultural Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
the suggestion of Dr. John W. Headley, 
president of South Dakota State College, 
at Brookings, S. Dak., with his sugges- 
tions for achieving productive research 
toward increasing the industrial uses and 
purposes of agricultural products. Dr. 
Headley has a very worthwhile sugges- 
tion and I feel it merits your careful con- 
sideration. His statement follows: 

To accomplish the purpose stated by the 
Commission on Increased Industrial Uses of 
Agricultural Products, expanded research, 
experimental, and developmental programs 
are needed. The objective must be to expand 
markets for farm products by increased uses 
of present production, or by creation of new 
products from which farmers can obtain in- 
come. How to obtain a relatively stable farm 
enterprise is a problem that has persisted in 
one form or another since colonial days. 
Means are being sought to place the farm en- 
terprise on an equal footing with industrial 
and business activities. It appears natural 
to promote research, experimental, and de- 
velopmental activities to solve a problem. It 
is customary to look to the scientific and spe- 
cialized manpower to help provide answers 
to problems. Before advocating a special and 
separate program to meet the current situa- 
tion, the availability of trained personnel 
should be considered. 

The work of the Nation is being handi- 
capped and retarded now by a shortage of 
scientific and specialized manpower. The 
shortage exists for people to serve in gov- 
ernment, in industry, and in private and 
public education. The Commission faces two 
choices: (1) Attract into research, experi- 
mental, and developmental activities large 
numbers of scientists to engage in a new pro- 
gram, or (2) institute a plan that would uti- 
lize existing available manpower to the max- 
imum. The first choice would eliminate or 
severely reduce much of the research and 
education now in process. An attractive new 
and separate program could aggravate the 
present shortage of manpower to the extent 
that research activities and educational func- 
tions would have to be abandoned or reduced 
to the point of very low return and service. 
Colleges and universities could not continue 
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at their present level. The second choice, if 
adopted, would give recognition to the cru- 
cial scientific manpower shortage. It could 
recognize the strengths now inherent in the 
present system of research and education and 
prevent abandonment or reduction of their 
services. A program could be developed that 
would serve as an incentive to greater num- 
bers of people to enter careers in research and 
education. It is apparent that the numbers 
of young people prepared for research, ad- 
ministration, and teaching should be in- 
creased. No shortcut to increase availability 
of high quality personnel is known. Prepa- 
ration is a long and exacting process. The 
immediate need for action on farm problems 
should not be allowed to destroy the system 
of education and research at its base, the col- 
lege and university campus. 

Various commodity groups have attempted 
to solve their surplus problems by encourag- 
ing increased uses for their particular com- 
modities: Since the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to consume food is limited, the re- 
sults have most often been detrimental to the 
demand for some other food commodity. 
When more of one commodity is consumed, 
the tendency is to use less of another, cre- 
ating another surplus. Low income con- 
sumers could use more of some products if 
purchasing power were available. Even this 
source for increased consumption has its 
limits and could not offer a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm surplus problem. 

Because of the gravity of the farm situation 
and the importance of agriculture to the 
American economy, a nationwide approach 
to the problems is warranted. The shortage 
of scientific manpower would prove un- 
doubtedly to be a limiting factor in the suc- 
cess of any new program. A system should 
be devised that would expand the activities 
of qualified workers over their present level 
of production and encourage large numbers 
to remain in their present occupations. One 
way to accomplish this end would be to 
stimulate additional work by the adoption of 
a recognition and monetary award system 
to employed workers. Some persons who have 
been retired might be attracted Into such a 
program. This could be a “crash” program 
of research and development. It could be 
instituted without severely disturbing the 
existing necessary functions of research and 
education in colleges and universities. 

Incentives to more pointed and greater 
effort are common. The American profes- 
sional worker responds to a stimulus of this 
kind. Hope for reward through special 
recognition and monetary inducements are 
usually productive of greater effort and ac- 
ceptable results. Some might comsider ac- 
ceptance of an incentive system as unbecom- 
ing to a professional employee. Actually, 
few ever work so hard that they could not 
increase their efforts under appropriate stim- 
ulation. Few ever reach their capacities for 
creative effort until they are faced with an 
impelling reason for doing so. This coun- 
try has seldom engaged in programs of re- 
search which have been carried at a level 
that utilized the full potential of scientists. 
An incentive system, properly conceived, 
might accomplish that objective. 

Simply because too much wheat and too 
much corn are grown are not reasons for be- 
lieving that this is neeessary. Finding new 
sources of income for farmers to substitute 
for these commodities is worth trying. 
Products exist, and others might be created 
through research, that could serve as sub- 
stantial contributors to farm income. New 
uses for depressing byproducts of production 
can be discovered. This reasoning could be 
applied to all products now in surplus. 
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The program proposal below is based on 
recognition of an existing and continuing 
future shortage of personnel for scientific 
pursuits. The steps can be worked out and 
varied for differing situations. An outline 
of the proposal follows: 

1. Organize a nationwide research program 
around the existing land-grant college ex- 
periment station framework. Land-grant 
colleges could serve as area centers to in- 
stitute research programs in which profes- 
sional staff, graduate students, retired work- 
ers, and the facilities of the institution would 
be used. Further, the land-grant college 
would be charged with the responsibility for 
stimulating programs of research and de- 
velopment among businesses, industries, and 

tent individuals living within the area. 

(c) Grants could be made to these insti- 
tutions for the special activities that promise 
to provide solutions. The grants could 
include provisions for equipment, incentive 
pay, recognition awards, and employment of 
personnel. 

(b) Provision could be made to obtain co- 
ordination among the experiment stations. 
Teams of workers for specific problems could 
be established in this manner. : 

2. Initiate a special incentive system that 
would be applied nationwide. This could 
include special recognitions and substantial 
monetary rewards, in addition to regular sal- 
aries, to successful and deserving workers at 
all levels. The intent would be to encourage 
special concentrated effort. 

3. The administration of such a program 
could be worked out with special adapta- 
tions for the emergency nature of the pro- 
gram as an adjunct to the present experi- 
ment-station program at both the State and 
National levels. Considerable flexibility 
should be provided, and even encouraged, 
to make the most of all resources. 

4. The engineering staffs and the engineer- 
ing experiment stations could be integrated 
into the broad of research*and de- 
velopment proposed above. These would be 
added resources to the present agricultural 
experiment station activities. 

5. Industrial firms with competent per- 
sonnel in each State area could be drawn 
into the setup. 

6. Some additional special personnel for 
supervision, development, and administra- 
tion would be required, but the numbers 
would be fewer than demanded by a sepa- 
rate new organization, since some existing 
personnel would serve in more than one 
capacity. 

7. The program could be established on 
an experimental basis for a limited period. 
The amount of money required would be 
relatively small compared to the amounts 
now expended in futile efforts to solve the 
problems of agriculture. 


certain to occur with a special, separate 
agency. Coordination of the efforts of every- 
one interested should result in efficiency of 
operation and utilization of both human and 
physical resources. 
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Tax Relief to Small-Business Enterp;;,,, 
Seems Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. USHER L: BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT AtIyz5 
Friday, April §, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, | am in 
receipt of a letter from Link Manufap. 
turing Co., of Fargo, N. Dak., that, to 
me, sets forth a case where relief in taxes 
to small-business enterprises wil] 4 
more than can be done in any other Way 
to resuscitate the life of small indepeng. 
ent concerns, not only in North Dakot, 
but all over the country. 

Here follows the letter: 

LanK MANUFACTURING Co., Inc. 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 27, 1957. 
Congressman UsHER Burpick, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C 

Honoraste Sim: We feel obliged to write 
you on our considerable concern with respec; 
to two features of legislation on which yw 
would like to express our views. 

We operate a small manufacturing bus. 
ness dealing exclusively in products for grain 
handling purchased by the farmers of the 
United States and some foreign countries, 
The continuing spiral of increasing price 
for those materials necessary to our opers. 
tion and the subsequent decreasing of the 
revenue of those who buy our products has 
become a serious problem. We are obliged 
to advance prices from time to time with 
increasing freight rates and raw material 
costs, most of which is created by the de. 
mands of organized labor for a continuing 
increase for their share of the gross nation 
product. With each increase demanded, we 
find a resistance developing within our trade, 

It would appear to us that there is no 
attempt being made in the major industries 
nor in Government to create efficiencies and 
institute economies by which this price 
spiral can be stopped. 

We, therefore, present to you our feeling 
and express the hope that you will lend every 
consideration to the implementation of leg- 
islation that can in some manner bring into 
being a greater stability and a reduction in 
the continuing spiral of raw material in- 
creases. To this end we are gravely con- 
cerned over the expenditures of the Federal 
Government. We will not need to recite 
the myriad incidences of government! in- 
cursion into more and more control and ac- 
tivity that is more properly the field of local 
government. We are not prepared to take 
your time to recite any personal observations 
of tal efficiency and economy. We 
do feel that if economy is to be started un- 
der a budget system that those in Congress 
could very well demand an overall minimum 
reduction in the expenditures of every de- 
partment of 5 percent with reduction in 
many far greater than this demanded miui- 
mum. It is time that public-spending bodies 
were made conscious of the need for greater 
economy and reduced distribution of public 


money. 
As our business is dependent on the pu- 
chasing power of the farm trade, and the v:- 
of agricultural revenue, we have nevel 
sufficiently strong to demand prices 4l- 

us to create reserves to do many 
things that we would like to do by which 
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could serve agriculture better. We need 
plant facilities, but every dollar of profit 
at we are able to create is taxed so heavily 

+ it takes the net profit each year to care 
for the inflated value of the inventory that 
ge must carry. We feel that Congress has, 
for many years, made a pronouncement of its 

to help small business, but very little 
fective legislation seems to be forthcoming. 

The large businesses which have been es- 
tablished in this country were mostly built 
in the days before the excessive taxation that 
is now effective. They were able to accumu- 

te reserves permitting expansion and devel- 

ent that is not possible for a sma!l busi- 
ness today. In other words, the rules have 
yen changed, and we who aspire and have 
ucts to serve agriculture must spend a 
ifetime in building sufficient to consider the 
on that we should be allowed to have 
during the more active days of our life. 

We advocate, through you, that if the tax- 
stion base was changed for all business so 
that the first $10,000 of profit would be non- 
taxable, and the next $15,000 taxable at 10 

nt, and the next $25,000 taxable at the, 
say, 32 percent, that the samé revenue as 
now obtained from business profits would 
result, but it would give a tremendous lift of 
energy to small business. Under such a plan 
there would be no distinction between small 
and large business as to taxation, as large 
pusiness would obtain the same benefits in 
the first brackets as would small business. 
We think that such legislation would 
strengthen the industrial structure of this 
Nation and reduce difficulties and problems 
that now plague smaller business institu- 
tions. 

There might, of course, be some restrictions 
as to a minimum of invested capital of, say, 
$50,000, to classify for such taxation exemp- 
tions. The details we would not propose to 
advise, but the general principle of allowing 
small business a little more space in which 
to operate for greater security and expansion 
would, we feel, do more to stabilize the econ- 
omy than any other factor a government 
might legislate. 

We cannot express to you too emphatically 
our dissatisfaction with the excessive budg- 
et now before Congress and the lack of any 
concrete substantia! consideration to the 
stringent and sérious difficulties faced in con- 
tinued operation by small-business enter- 


We present these thoughts to you and trust. 


that you will give some consideration to them 
in the disposition of decisions that may later 
be yours to make. 
Yours very truly, 
C. H. PUCKERING, 
President, 





Federal-Aid Payments and Internal- 
Revenue Collections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I place 
in the Recorp a tabulation of Federal- 
aid payments and internal-revenue col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1956. The 
percentage relationship between the two 
columns, State by State, may throw light 
on reasons behind some of the votes cast 
in the rollealls relating to H. R. 6287 on 
Thursday, April 4. ? ‘ 
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FEepDERAL-AID PAYMENTS ABOVE $5 BILLION 
Mark 


The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury discloses that during fiscal year 
1956 Federal grants to State and local units 
under 54 programs totaled $3.46 billion. An 
additional $1.69 billion went for Federal-aid 
payments under 41 programs to individuals, 
institutions, etc., within the States. 

Large as these payments total, they con- 
stitute only a small percentage of the huge 
amounts of internal-revenue collections in 
most States. ~ Here is a comparison, broken 
down by States, for fiscal year 1956, in mil- 
lions of dollars: 
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. Internal 
revenue 
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Aid pay- 
ments 
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DRS WEE ies Ba Sea ss -- 12 838 
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PND death Latest Eiiaadie ~~ - 36 120 
TO on. casighighinvatdinass-- 213 6, 098 
SROs < .0cigurdennageber ‘ 88 1, 675 
DN i Se oeaael --- 88 572 
NOG... veidetdetndindn..- 77 520 
ORO Fick vee bine - - 100 1, 440 
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Massachusetts-_-.......------ 136 1, 973 
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Minnesota. ._.---- Saiki ~~ 102 1,17 
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New Hampshire ..........--- 19 136 
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North Carolia -...........-.-- 126 1, 663 
North Dakota__...-.....-.--- 33 69 
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as ok ose ttenae~ ~~~ 128 703 
ee elie im oo 71 498 
Pennsylvania -...........---.- 231 5, 464 
South Dakota... ...........-.-- 36 79 
TeORONG 6 sch eatin <stdhige---- 116 566 
SRT a6, hi ee 291 2, 407 
UIs o. . Sst GR eks .-- 44 176 
Vermont... .3.6c2 5% 17 73 
Virginia_......... 88 1, 182 
Washington... 99 848 
West Virginia 63 312 
Wisconsin ___- 90 1, 350 
W youting cic BS .-.-- 32 59 








The Hoover Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Recorp a resolution I received from 
Mr. Albert G. Schmerge, president of the 
Owensville Kiwanis Club, of Owensville, 
Ohio, in support of the Hoover Report. 

I commend this resolution to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle: 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE HOOVER 

: REPORT 

Whereas the Owensville Kiwanis Club be- 
lieves it to be the civic duty of all citizens 
and organizations like this to take an active 
interest in the conduct of government and 
to make known their views on matters of 
government to responsible officials so their 
representative government may more truly 
represent them; and 

Whereas having heard the reports of the 
bipartisan second Commission on Organiza- 
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tion of the Executive Branch (the Hoover 
Commission reports) discussed, we do feel 
that these reports offer a blueprint for reduc- 
ing the cost of our Federal Government with- 
out impairing its necessary functions and 
services and strengthening the basic struc- 
ture of our way of life.and preserving its 
benefits for future generations; and 

Whereas, with bipartisan support, action 
has already been taken on some of the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress, but many 
of the most important recommendations still 
await action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Owensville Kiwanis 
Club commends the Administration and the 
Congress for the action already taken on the 
Hoover Report; and be it 

Resolved, That we urge them to continue 
and accelerate, on a bipartisan basis, atten- 
tion to the recommendations still awaiting 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
United States Senators JOHN W. BrICKER and 
Frank J. LauscHe, Congressman JaAMEs G. 
Potk; the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report (777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.); and members of the press 
serving this area; and, be it further 

Resolved, That Congressman PoLK be re- 
quested to call the attention of his colleagues 
in Congress to this resolution by inserting 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and that 
editors of the press in this area be asked to 
call it to the attention of our fellow citizens 
through the pages of their newspapers. 

Passed this lst day of April 1957 at Owens- 
ville, Ohio, 

ALBERT G. SCHMERGE, 
President. 
Tom M. Davis, 
Secretary. 





More Aid, Not Less, Is to Our Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal dated March 10, 1957, on our foreign- 
aid problem. 

The editorial follows: 

More Ar, Not Less, Is To Our INTEREST— 
But WE NEED a BOLD New ProGRAM To GIVE 
Our ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE Its FULL EFFECT 
HERE AND ABROAD 


We have oy deluged of late with reports 
on foreign aid by committees of competent 
and respected men. There was one author- 
ized by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, one by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, and a third by a committee ap- 
pointed directly by President Eisenhower and 
headed by steel magnate Benjamin Fairless 
and labor magnate John L. Lewis. 

All have considered the state of the world 
and of the United States Treasury. All have 
arrived at the same conclusion that this 
country must continue a program of foreign 
aid for an indefinite number of years. 

All have shared a quality this newspaper 
deplores—a tone of apology and defense in 
talking of future spending abroad. ‘Not one 
has hit the dynamic note of a program that 
would stimulate the American economy and 
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strengthen the American position in the cold 
war that sweeps the world. 

The trouble is that foreign aid has become 
the favorite target of the political budget 
cutters. They gaze upon it with beady eyes, 
not because it has failed, but because it is not 
supported by a large group of people who 
benefit directly from its bounty and who also 
vote in American elections. Any program 
in our domestic budget has such determined 
and vocal friends. Not so.foreign aid, despite 
what it has meant to American farmers and 
manufacturers since the war. 

A BLUEPRINT AVAILABLE 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
made a recent survey of businessmen’s at- 
titudes on foreign aid. Not surprisingly, a 
large majority of them thought it ought to 
be cut. But when asked to guess the present 
cost of the program, about three-fourths’ of 
them chose much.too high a figure. The 
favorite guess was $10 billion a year. That 
is twice the actual amount for military and 
economic aid. 

This paper believes the United States 
should spend somewhat more money for 
foreign economic aid in the next few years, 
not less. But we believe it should only be 
spent according to a new and bold pattern. 
There is too much waste in the present 
grudging, frittering, year-by-year spending 
into which we have fallen since the end of 
the Marshall plan. 

What we need is an entirely new Marshall 
plan, designated for the conditions of today, 
not of 1947. 

A blueprint of such a program is to be 
found in a little book by two professors at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow.. It is 
called A Proposal—Key to an Effective 
Foreign Policy, and Harper publishes it. It 
should be required reading for anybody who 
wants to think or talk intelligently about 
foreign aid. 

Millikan and Rostow go on the sound as- 
sumption that the underdeveloped areas of 
the world are going to be developed in the 
next decade or two, by some agency and in 
some direction. We are in the midst of a 
revolution of rising expectation. The only 
question is whether these countries, mainly 
in Asia and Africa, will develop along lines 
hostile to the West and Western tradition. 
Such a result would present our country 
with a very grave set of problems. More than 
half of the world’s people, and a heavy pro- 
portion of its strategic materials, lie in this 
area. 

They state the simple truth that “the 
goals, aspirations, and values of the Ameri- 
can people are in large part the same as those 
of people in other countries.” Qur ultimate 
national interest is a world made up of free 
democratic societies. 

A STRICTLY NEGATIVE APPROACH 


We have never succeeded in getting this 
thought across to millions of the uncom- 
mitted peoplés. One reason is that we have 
talked almost exclusively in terms of com- 
batting communism. This approach has two 
big faults, especially in Asia and Africa. One 
is that it is purely negative, a crusade against 
something rather than for something. The 
other is that people who live on the thin rim 
of starvation feel much less interest in po- 
litical theory than in the question of food 
and shelter for themselves and their chil- 
dren. The Communists have too often suc- 
ceeded in identifying themselves with these 
burning belly issues. We have passed along 
in the guise of a rather disdainful Lady 
Bountiful, willing to give heip but wanting 
to exact a promise that those who take it will 
be good little boys according to our American 
standards. 

The MIT professors have spent 5 years 
working up their plan. Here are its main 
elements, boiled down to the simplest 
essence; 
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A new worldwide program of aid to under- 
developed nations; a program based entirely 
on economic needs, without military or po- 
litical considerations; a budget of three and 
a half billions a year (about two billions 
from American Government sources) over & 
period of at least 5 years; the establishment 
of a board of international experts capable 
of judging the projects submitted by the 
various nations seeking aid; the granting of 
loans only where the money “could be effec- 
tively used and the loans repaid within a 
reasonable time”; a provision for direct 
grants, but only where the economy of the 
nation aided could _not sustain payment of 
a loan, and where the project would build a 
stronger future economy; a total absence of 
any political strings—‘such strings yield 
satellites, not partners.” 

A group of expert technicians would have 
to help in both the planning and admin- 
istration of projects in the most backward 
states, which lack technical resources of all 
kinds. States such as India, with some tech- 
nical competence but a howling need for 
capital, could mainly administer their own 
projects. 

There would of course be difficulty in get- 
ting such a program launched, even with en- 
thusiastic Americam leadership. The fact 
that a quarter of a billion dollars a year of 
the program’s cost could be covered by sur- 
plus farm commodities would help to sweeten 
the political kitty. All the same, there would 
be arguments as to whether the program 
should be administered by the United Na- 
tions, by the World Bank, or by some new 
agency set up for the purpose. 

As to our ability to finance our portion of 
such a scheme, there can be no serious ques- 
tion. We are now spending about two billions 
a year on nonmilitary foreign aid, but a bil- 
lion and a half of this is going to such weak 
countries as Formosa, South Korea, and Viet- 
nam as an addition to our military support. 

The new program could combine the best 
features of point 4, of the Colombo plan, and 
of the Marshall plan. It would require two 
new and important elements: An act of broad 
and bold imagination and a determination 
to commit some $10 billion to be spent over 
a period of 5 years (the Marshall plan was 
laid out as a 4-year . and it ended 
that way). The MIT authors say it will need 
“the same kind of concentration of first-class 
minds on a specific problem that -has pro- 
duced one breakthrough after another in mil- 
itary technology.” ’ 

TO MAKE SPENDING EFFECTIVE 

We might as well face facts. The United 
States is going to go on buying straight mili- 
tary support for the anti-Communist cause. 
It is also going to spend some money to 
bolster thé economy of nations outside the 
Iron Curtain, The question is not really how 
much we are going to spend, within reason- 
able limits, but how effectively we are going 
to spend it. 

A new look program would not cost us 
much more than we are now ina 


as the future grows. It would 
position as the enemies of human want and 
suffering, not simply the enemies of a Com- 


people we are trying 
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Two Choices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKs 
Fr 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT Vy, 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, 1 submit 
herewith portions of an editorial whic, 
appeared in the San Juan Mission Ney; 
on Friday, March 15, 1957, regarding 
the proposed partnership plan for ih, 
development of the Trinity River. 

After referring to a previous editorial 
endorsing the partnership proposal, the 
editor of the San Juan Mission Ney; 
continues: 

Two CHOICES 

This newspaper wasn’t the only one jp 
California to come out emphatically in favor 
of the P. G. & E.’s partnership plan. We 
know of 17 newspapers thus far that have 
favored private enterprise's plan versus Goy. 
ernment ownership. The 17 include the 
Call-Bulletin, the Manteca Bulletin, Oaklang 
Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Petaluma 4;. 
gus-Courier, Chico Enterprise Record, say 
Francisco Chronicle, Sacrament Union, sq) 
Rafael Independent-Journal, Oroville Mer. 
cury, Bakersfield Californian, Grass Valley 
Union, Redwood City Tribune, Marysyijje 
Appeal-Democrat, and the Redwood City 
Star-Advertiser. 

To this newspaper, the issue is very clear 
and simple. 

It is a casé of two choices: 

No. 1: The United States Government 
could build the power facilities and sell the 
electricity. to a few favored customers at 
tax-subsidized rates. All other taxpayers 
would pay for what the privileged few would 
save by getting Federal power at the sub. 
sidized rates. 

No. 2: The cooperative offer by P.G.&& 
would be to have the company pay full value 
for the falling water; to build and pay fa 
the power facilities; to pay taxes on them 
and their operation, and to market the 
power at State-regulated rates over the con. 
pany’s system which now serves 6 million 
Californians. 

To us, the No. 2 plan, already approved by 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
makes complete sense. 

Remember this: There is no magic or 
secret way by which Government can fw- 
nish goods or services at cheaper rates than 
private enterprise. 

The magic touch can only be provided by 
Government using its powers to subsidize the 
few who directly benefit by shifting the costs 
to all,the taxpayers. 

This is socialism and nationalization. No 
private business can compete successfully 
against a Government agency which has tax 
exemption and access to the purse and police 
powers of Government. 

And besides this important issue, look at 
the money angle: The P. G. & E.’s offer would 
provide $310 million in benefits to the public 
which would be lost otherwise. 

Isn’t that important? 

Here's how it would be saved: 

During the repayment period, there would 
be a net gain of $165 million from revenue 
of the project, plus $145 million paid by the 
company in Federal, State, and local taxes, 
a@ total of $310 million. 

Also, if the company built the power facill- 
ties, the Government would save $56 million 
immediately, because company money would 
be used, not taxpayers’ money. 

Out of the $145 million in taxes during the 
repayment period of the Trinity project, the 
United States Government would receive 8% 
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pillion in taxes from the company. The 
geate and local governments would receive 
962 million. 

qhus, instead of being a tax burden, the 
project would be a taxpaying enterprise. 





thited States Budget Aid Endorses Joint 
San Luis Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr; MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate our colleague from the 
th District of California, Mr. Sisk, on 
his bill, H. R. 6035, which would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, and to enter into 
an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to its construction, 
operation, and maintenance. 

Mr. StsK’s bill was prepared after a 
series of conferences with the State en- 
gineer of California, officials of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the local interests. It provides for 
a Federal-State partnership in the utili- 
gation of a portion of some 7,500,000 
acre-feet of fresh water which now waste 
to the ocean in California every year. 
This water could be used to irrigate 
urgently needed 500,000 acres of highly 
productive lands in California’s rich San 
Joaquin Valley, and to enable the State 
to serve areas of deficiency outside the 
San Luis unit service area. To transport 
this water to the San Luis Reservoir, Mr. 
Sisk’s bill contemplates the use of the 
existing Tracy pumping plant, the Delta- 
Mendota Canal, and other Central Val- 
ley project facilities. 

The San Luis project is needed urgently 
now if a most important agricultural 
region on the west side of California’s 
vast Central Valley is to survive and if 
the critical needs of other water-deficient 
areas in the State are to be alleviated. 

The Bureau of Reclamation recently 
reported that the ground-water bank ac- 
count in the San Luis unit area is being 
drawn upon at the rate of over 1 million 
acre-feet per year and is only being 
recharged at a rate of 210,000 annually. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
ground-water table is dropping at the 
alarming rate of over 25 feet per year. 

Mr. Sisk’s proposal embodies a most 
efficient use of the San Luis project for 
service to these lands and for its joint 
use by California in connection with the 
State’s admirable efforts to do all it can 
in the solution of its critical water 
problems. 

I was happy to note in an article in 
the Fresno Bee for March 22, 1957, that 
Robert Merriam, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, endorsed. Mr. 
SIsK’s general approach to the authori- 
zation of the San Luis project in Cali- 
fornia. The article follows: 
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Unirep States Bupcer Arp ENpoRSES JOINT 
San Luts ProJecr 


(By Charles S. Hurley) 


SaCRAMENTO.—A sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the proposed joint Federal-State devel- 
opment of the San Luis project was expressed 
by Robert Merriam, the Assistant Director of 
the Federal Budget Bureau, in an inter- 
view here. 

Merriam also emphasized the Budget Bu- 
reau, which has a strong hold on the Gov- 
ernment purse strings, is not opposed to Fed- 
eral appropriations for flood-control features 
of the Oroville Dam. The dam is a key fea- 
ture of the Feather River project, which the 
State plans to integrate with the San Luis 
project. 

Merriam said he has not seen the bill re- 
cently introduced by Congressman B. F. Sisk, 
Democrat, of the 12th, Fresno, District, au- 
thorizing the San Luis development on the 
San Joaquin Valley’s west side. 

ANTICIPATES APPROVAL 


“The general picture I have of the plan, 
however, indicates it is the sort of thing the 
administration would look on favorably,” he 
commented. 

Merriam was to fly over the valley today 
with officials of the Army Corps of Engineers 
to view flood-control and reclamation accom- 
plishments and needs. The plane tour was 
to go down the east side of the valley as far 
as Isabella Dam on the Kern River and return 
along the west side, flying over the San Luis 
Reservoir site in soythwestern Merced 
County. 

Merriam strongly commended California 
Officials for the overall State water plan and 
the State's willingness to participate with the 
Federal Government in project building. 

“I don’t think that in any part of the coun- 
try can we accomplish the things we need to 
do through the Federal Government alone,” 
he said. 

“I am encouraged after getting a firsthand 
report on the State’s water plans. I only 
wish some of the other States would get into 
the.same detail as here.” 

Merriam ‘volunteered a statement of the 
Bureau’s opeh mindedness on the Feather 
River project to counteract what he said 
were false reports of opposition to it. 

“We merely raised a question of whether 
Congress wanted to appropriate the money 
before a survey is made by the engineers,” he 
said. “I understand the omnibus bill will 
provide for such a review. In that case we 
would have no objection.” 

Merriam declined to comment specifically 
on the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to develop the power features of the Trin- 
ity River project now being constructed by 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau. However, 
he remarked: 

“I think something the people have to un- 
derstand is that problems of water resource 
development are too big for the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. Even in the power area, 
where money is repaid over a period of years, 
the Government has to make the money 
available originally and the appropriations 
have to be considered in the light of overall 
budget problems.” 

HOPES FOR INCREASE 


State Water Director Harvey O. Banks told 
Merriam he hopes there will be continued 
“and even enlarged” Federal participation in 
California Water Department. 

Banks also said he believes the State should 
put itself in the position of cooperating 
financially with the planning and building of 
future Federal projects. 

_“We would not frown on that,” Merriam 
remarked. e 

Banks said he expects to ask the State 
legislature next week for a $1 million advance 
of State funds toward the Federal San Luis 
project so it can be hurried along. 
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We Need Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D, PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Bridgeport Sunday Herald of 
March 10, 1957: 

WE NEED FEDERAL. SCHOOL AID 


It is probably because Federal aid to 
school construction has a good chance of 
passage in this session of Congress that the 
opposition is opening fire with the biggest 
guns. In Connecticut and elsewhere the 
battle has been joined. 

The current antiaid propaganda message is 
that congressional mail is running 5 to l 
against aid. 

This is correct. But it is also correct that 
the last Gallup poll on the subject came out 
4 to 1 in favor of Federal aid. 

The reason for this discrepancy is clear: 
congressional mail is inspired by the anti- 
pressure groups. The poll registers the peo- 
ple’s view. 

Add to this the fact that the White House 
conference voted better than 2 to 1 for Fed- 
eral aid, and the will of the country should 
be plain—without the shadow of a doubt. 

The Herald believes Federal aid to be 
essential. We urge all those who agree or 
disagree with us to write both to this news- 
paper and to their representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

But because we respect the honest convic- 
tions of the opposition we want to present 
the case for Federal aid fully. 

We do not like Federal aid as such. ‘We do 
not like such aid for anything—whether it be 
roads or airlines subsidy. We do not like 
income tax as such. 

But we acknowledge that—for better or for 
worse—we live in an interdependent, compli- 
cated, costly world. Ignorance or poverty in 
one part of the country hurts Americans 
everywhere. 

The inequalities—especially in the educa- 
tional opportunities for our children—are a 
denial of basic democratic rights and a 
shortchanging of the American dream. 

The opposition in Connecticut points out 
that this State would not get back as much 
in Federal aid as it would contribute. There 
are several replies to this: 

We are all Americans first, and it is short- 
sighted for any of us to isolate ourselves 
from the general welfare of the Nation. * 

We cannot, just because of our good for- 
tune of greater wealth, build a roadblock 
against national emergency measures. 

But most important, it is unrealistic to 
talk of paying in and getting money back. 
We will be paying into the Federal Treasury 
anyway. .The question is whether Connecti- 
cut is to get something or nothing, not 
whether we get more or less than others. 

It is amazing that the antipropaganda 
accepts the United States Office of Education 
statistics when it announces that 67,000 
classrooms were built last year but refuses 
to accept from the same source the fact that 
the country is now short at least 160,000 
classrooms. 

In Connecticut the average yearly addi- 
tion of classrooms since 1953 has been about 
800. As of this moment (unless we are will- 
ing to condone unsafe, overcrowded, and 
part-time schools) Connecticut is 2,500 
classrooms short of what it ought to have. 
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Or forget about buildings. Just keep in 
mind that 12,572 elementary-school children 
and 12,778 high-school pupils in Connecti- 
cut, right at this time, are getting only part- 
time education. 

We do not believe Federal aid will solve 
all school problems. We urge strongly that 
Federal-aid legislation include safeguards, 
both against Federal interference and against 
relaxed local and State efforts to provide 
maximum support for the schools. 

But we hold the need for Federal.aid to 
be immediate and indisputable. 


The Birth of an Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Ray- 
mond Moley in the March 18, 1957, issue 
of Newsweek entitled “The Birth of an 
Industry.” Mr. Moley’s column of that 
date under his usual head of Perspective 
concerned itself with the growing indus- 
try of atomic energy for peaceful uses: 

‘Tue BirTH OF AN INDUSTRY 

Back in the dark years of the 1930’s, when 
people talked of means by which we might 
pull ourselves out of depression, there in- 
evitably came the comment: “If only a new 
industry might arise.’’ The so-called liberals 
of that day deprecated any solution, and 
F. D. R. himself was induced to say that “the 
industrial plant is built.” 

But every long step toward economic 
growth and higher standards of living in this 
country has come by the birth of vast new 
industries such as railroads, electric power 
and light, automobiles, airplanes, and other 
applications of internal-combustion power. 
In these cases the creative imagination and 
drive came from private individuals. The 
only great industry that can be attributed to 
Government has been war or preparation for 
war. 

But modern liberals have not learned this 
plain fact. They propose now that the 
brightest prospect for a new industry—the 
various developments of atomic energy for 
civilian purposes—shall be a Government 
monopoly of a size and consequence that 
defy imagination. Such a belief in Govern- 
ment omnipotence is always supported by 
the deprecation and denial of the value of 
private enterprise. 

THE GORE BILL 


The Gore bill, which died in the 84th 
Congress but which has reappeared in the 
85th, and many of the speeches of candi- 
dates Stevenson and Kefauver in 1956 pro- 
pose the building by the Government, with 
taxpayers’ money, of a series of atomic-power 
plants over the country which will produce, 
under the collectivist preferential clause, 
electricity in competition with the private 
power industry. The-cost, according to the 
Gore bill, would be $400 million, and the 
Government plants would be of various types 
and in various places. 

This proposal for a Government super- 
structure runs directly counter to the present 
provision in the law, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission should seek to strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise. It also 
runs counter to the express policy of the 
AEC since 1948, that its purpose is to move 
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away from Government monopoly-as fast as 
possible. 

The very premise from which the Gore 
proposal proceeds—i. e., that private indus- 
try has been lagging—is denied by the facts. 

In a comprehensive statement by Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss last month before the 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, there is a specific description of a 
new and rapidly growing “atomic-energy in- 
dustry free of Government monopoly.” 
Strauss said: “The forces*of traditional 
American free enterprise are moving for- 
ward on a broad front.” 

In the 2 years since the AEC’s access pro- 
gram opened certain facts and methods to 
private industry there has been active devel- 
opment in several directions. 


RAPID GROWTH 


At least 21 American firms are building or 
have orders to build 59 reactors for civilian 
purposes. These will be for private United 
States buyers, for the Federal Government, 
and for export. 

American firms have signed contracts or 
announced plans for 9 uranium-ore-process- 
ing mills, a feed-thaterials plant, 5 nuclear- 
fuel element-manufacturing plants, 7 criti- 
cal facilities, and 3 zirconium and 2 beryllium 
production facilities. The total cost of these 


will run far beyond the mark set by the 


Gore bill, and a great part of this will be 
paid by private investors’ money. 

One of the great contributions to medical 
care, agriculture, and industry by the AEC 
has been the making of isotopes. Forty dif- 
ferent firms in private industry are already 
making use of these. ‘ 

There is also the rise of a uranium-mining 
industry. The United States is already the 
leading uranium-producing nation of the 
world. Only 9 years ago 90 percent of our 
uranium supply came from overseas. Today 
60 percent originates in North America, and 
by 1958 we shall be producing 80 percent. 
All of our mines and all but one of the 
processing mills are privately financed and 
operated. 

With this bright*prospect of a new in- 
dustry, competitive and privately operated, 
with hundreds of millions of investment and 
countless jobs, it is a poor time to impose 
the paralyzing grip of Government monopoly. 


Mutual Security in Iran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the talk about our suspending 
aid to Iran because of the tragic killing 
of three of our own employees and their 


Iranian companions in a dangerous area, 
I feel that it is appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the continuance of 
this program is vital to the security of the 
United States. I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp a letter I recently received 
on this subject from Mr. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, great humanitarian and religious 
leader, as follows: 
New York, N. Y., April 2, 1957. 

The Honorable Brooxs Hays, 


agreed so heartily with the view I expressed 
to you over the telephone, that the killing of 


April 5 


these three representatives of ICA in south 
Iran should be made an opporty,,.." 
cement our friendship with Iran 
dle East. They were working in 
area, infested by outlaws, and 2; 
martyrs to a cause. It is highly in 
for us to look upon this inciden: ; 
to pray, and to love, and to carry 
cause for which they died. : 
There has been some talk of withdray; 
our aid to that part of Iran, but it we ay 
we would be deserting the cause for wean 
they died, providing we can continue oa 
ing in that area. It is a cause for rejojci,. 
that the Shah of Iran and his governmene 
are doing all they can to show their eflectio’ 
for those who died, and to punish the pi. 
bandits. — 
I hope that writers in this country with 
@ Christian viewpoint will see that our press 
takes the right position and gives the ricn: 
interpretation to this. If they do so, ths 
tragedy can be turned into a blessing 
God bless you in your magnificent work. 
FRANK C. LAUBACH, 


Why Federal Aid Not Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the March 21, 1957, issue of the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Press Register: 

Wuy Fereprrat Arp Not NEEDED 


On the surface, Federal-aid proposals for 
education now pending in Congress appear 
to be a juicy plum for Mississippi. Truly, 
it would be a case of getting a big slice of 
that mystic something for nothing, since the 
State would receive much more than it would 
pay in. 

For instance, under Senate bill 889 now 
pending, Mississippi would receive $7,772,000 
for public schools while paying in only 
$1,312,000—or a 6-to-1 grant. Other bills 
now pending would give the State similar 
percentages. 

Why turn this down, you may ask? There 
are many reasons. In the first place, Fed- 
eral aid will inevitably bring with it Federal 
controls. ‘These controls will be either di- 
rect or indirect, but the effect will be the 
same, 

Also, it will be another usurpation of 
States rights by the Federal Government. 
Education was one of the fields left by ow 
Founding Fathers to the States. 

One of the bills now pending specifies that 
States, in order to qualify, “will comply with 
orders of the courts of the United States 
to insure that * * * the school facilities 
will be open to all children without regard 
to race.” 

Despite the fact Mississippi might receive 
more than she pays in, at first, it means 
additional increases in Federal taxes— 
already near the breaking point. Federal 
taxes took only 7 percent of the national 
income in the 1930's, but by 1954 Federal 
taxes took more than 20 percent of totd 
income, and it continues to rise. 

The measure would add additional num 
bers to the growing Federal payroll, calling 
for more bureaucracy and redtape. Most 
taxpayers now agree we are supporting 
enough Government employees, and already 
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ve plenty of Federal forms to fill out. You 
a think of other reasons. 
a number of State groups, including the 
yississipp! Council, are opposed 
further e | of Federal aid to edu- 
wijon, They believe State taxpayers are 
ple to our own school system, and 
; operate them to the best interest of citi- 
to Oper ailing for a halt toward federaliza- 
— the MEC says that it believes that 
aed ppi, “a State law in the scale of eco- 
nomic ability and one which on a short- 
view stands to gain most in imme- 
diate material benefits from a federally aided 
school system, will inspire other States to 
make similar action,” if it does not request 


Federal aid. 





Washington State Fishermen Have an 
Interest in Alaska Fisheries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a copy of a letter written 
by Mr. George Johansen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s Un- 
jon, in which he points out the very defi- 
nite interest which fishermen from the 
State of Washington have in Alaska fish- 
eries. Inasmuch as Congress may soon 
consider legislation granting statehood 
to the Territory of Alaska, it might be 
well for Members of Congress to deter- 
mine what protection must be given to 
fishermen from the States who operate 
in Alaskan waters. I recommend that 
they read Mr. Johansen’s letter which 


follows: 
Marcu 25, 1957. 

Deak Str: In conformity with our con- 
versation in Washington, I am writing you 
afew thoughts on the statehood of Alaska bill 
and also on the fish-traps issue, which has 
been somewhat controversial at times. Be- 
cause of your position on the committee 
which will consider these matters, I feel you 
should know our thinking on them, and I 
am also going to send a copy of this letter to 
Senator Macnuson so that the two of you 
can discuss it informally and advise me rela- 
tive your opinion. 

We are keeping an open mind on state- 
hood for Alaska, and, while we are not op- 
posing statehood, we do believe in many 
respects that there are fundamental issues 
which must be taken into consideration and 
that unless proper legislation affecting these 
issues is enacted, statehood would be to our 
complete disadvantage. 

Speaking of statehood, our thoughts are 
telated to the fisheries, and I have recently 
sent a letter to the Washington congressional 
delegation and copies to the Senators of Ore- 
gon and California, and some of the Con- 
gressmen in those States. That letter shows 
what legislation has been en- 
acted and is in the process of being enacted 
by the Territorial ture, and there are 
other bills which I did not mention that are 
just as discriminatory, as far as the taxing on 
fish is concerned. I believe that the repre- 
sentatives of the west coast States cannot 
ignore these warnings. I particularly feel 
that our own delegation from the State of 
Washington should, as far as it is possible 
for them to do so, follow up and introduce 
legislation which would render discrimina- 
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tory laws against United States citizens 
illegal in the future. 

There is absolutely no reason to think that 
if Alaska is granted statehood, the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska will in any way change its 
thinking and cease enacting discriminatory 
legislation. 

It can, of course, be said that one cannot 
impose legislation in an enabling act for 
Alaska which was not imposed on other States 
at the time of their entry into the Union. 
On the other hand, I know of no otHer States 
that, as Territories, had enacted and intro- 
duced discriminatory legislation of the kind 
about which we are writing here. I want to 
repeat what I said to one of our Congress- 
men—that as secretary-treasurer of the 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union, I am responsible 
for the welfare of the members of our organ- 
ization. It follows then that as representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, our 
duly elected Senators and Congressmen are 
responsible for legislation that will effectively 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
United States citizens. 

We have no ways or means other than to 
write to our delegation, pointing out these 
abuses. If Alaska is not contemplating any 
further discriminatory legislation, the dele- 
gates and representatives of the Territory 
could not, in all good conscience, oppose legis- 
lation that would safeguard rights of United 
States citizens. 

With these comments I would like to go 
into the question of the fisheries if Alaska 
becomes a State. The fisheries of Alaska are 
of an extensive nature and are probably one 
of the most valuably fishery resources in the 
entire world. ‘This is particularly true as far 
as the salmon is concerned. It is also the 
most important protein food resource in the 
United States in the fishery field. 

The coast of Alaska consists of thousands 
of miles, and the fisheries are scattered from 
one end to the other. This means that regu- 
lations must be based on the difference in 
conditions which exist in the various dis- 
tricts. In other words, one cannot sit down 
and write one regulation for the entire coast 
and, consequently, it takes a thorough, de- 
tailed study by many teams of fisheries peo- 
ple to properly write regulations which will 
be effective and beneficial for each district. 
We also have the same problem as far as en- 
forcement of regulations is concerned. 

We have an enormous fishery research pro- 
gram that must be carried out if we intend 
to keep this resource at the sustained-yield 
basis. Our national interests with regard to 
maintaining food resources demand that the 
job of properly regulating and maintaining 
these fisheries is carried out with competence 
and in such a manner that this great nat- 
ural resource is not depleted. We certainly 
do not believe that Alaska would be in a posi- 
tion at this time to take over the fisheries 
as, to the best of our knowledge, they have 
neither the technical staff nor the money 
available to carry out the manifold duties 
involved in a complex fishery of this kind. 
I wish to point out that technical men in 
the fishery field are not easy to obtain. 

We could not recommend that Alaska 
should be given full control over the fisheries 
because the necessary assurance which our 
national interest demands is lacking. While 
in the past there has been some criticism that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has not prop- 
erly discharged its duties, some of the criti- 
cism has come from persons who would like 
to take over these fisheries by offering severe 
criticism, but failing to offer constructive 
proposals which might have had some in- 
fluence on changing the picture. We cer- 
tainly have criticized the Fish and Wildlife 
Service on many occasions when we thought 
such criticism was necessary. However, our 
criticism was on a constructive basis for the 
purpose of changing conditions which we 
deemed incompatible with good research and 
management. : 
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We are happy to note that the present 
management of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Alaska is probably the ablest we have ever 
had. It is our sincere opinion that these 
people must be given a chance to rebuild the 
salmon runs to their former levels. It is our 
further opinion that they are in a better 
position to do the job than anyone we know. 

In line with these thoughts I would like to 
say that, if Alaska is granted statehood, there 
should be a transfer of control of the fisheries 
extending over a period of years, so that 
Alaska would have the opportunity of grad- 
ually gaining the experience necessary for a 
competent management of these fisheries. 
During the transition period the United 
States Government should, as in the past ap- 
propriate the necessary money to carry out 
the fishery research necessary, and all the 
other duties connected with the fisheries. 
Due to the national interest involved in this 
natural resource, to proceed on any other 
basis would lead to a disruption of these fish- 
eries, which would be exceedingly harmful to 
everyone concerned. 

I cannot buy the argument that, because 
other States have gained immediate full con- 
trol of all their resources, we must of a neces- 
sity follow this out in the fisheries field in 
Alaska. I think it is that type of argument 
which continuously gets us into trouble— 
where we follow tradition instead of doing 
what necessity and commonsense demand 
being done. 


Only those who have spent time in Alaska 
actually working in the industry can fully 
realize the complexities and the difficulties of 
properly managing this resource which is 
spread out over so many thousands of miles. 
While theories can be evolved that will look 
good on paper, those of us who depend upon 
this fishery for our bread and butter and our 
business know that it is going to take any 
new management several years to fully grasp 
the problems and be abie to properly solve 
them. 


With regard to the fish traps, we have 
heard a lot of statements on the evils of the 
fish traps in Alaska and many allegations 
that these traps are exceedingly destructive 
to the fishery resource. I am not in a posi- 
tion to argue about the conditions which 
existed years ago but I can truthfully ex- 
plain the conditions as they exist today. The 
traps have steadily decreased in number. 
Today, we have approximately 239 traps 
operating in Alaska; out of this number, 
there are 40 or more hand traps which are 
operated by independent residents of Alaska. 
When one considers the total number of 
traps and the size of the Territory, there is 
no big concentration in any of the districts. 
In the Port Moller and Bristol Bay districts, 
there are no traps at all. If the claims made 
as to the destructiveness of the traps are 
true, there should be no fisheries problem 
in existence in the Bristol Bay area. How- 
ever, the record will show that the conserva- 
tion problem is just as acute, and perhaps 
more so, in Bristol Bay, as in other districts 
of Alaska. I could also point out that in 
= Cook Inlet district, the traps have 
steadily decreased in number and more mo- 
bile gear has come in, It appears to me 
that the resource in that particular district 
is under as much strain, and perhaps more 
so, due to mobile gear, than it ever was 
with trap fishing. The record certainly does 
not show that the traps decreased the run, 
when they were in the majority. 


Further, we cannot find a single responsi- 
ble fishery research or management man 
who will say that the traps are destructive 
to the fisheries. It is easier for the Service 
to regulate and control the traps, than other 
types-of gear. There are, of course, persons 
in Alaska who claim that the traps are the 
major cause of the depletion of the fisheries, 
but they cannot prove that with any scien- 
tific evidence. 
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The Alaska Fishermen’s Union has always 
taken the position that regardless of cur- 
tailment in fishery efforts, if such curtail- 
ment is beneficial to conservation, we have 
been agreeable to go along. We recognize 
and realize that in order for us to be able 
to go to Alaska year after year, we must 
have a resource that is maintained on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. In order to have such 
a resource, it is necessary to accept curtail- 
ments and other limitations. We would 
cheerfully accept the elimination of the 
traps, if the traps could be classified as hard 
to regulate and, therefore, destructive, but 
we cannot necessarily agree with persons, 
who in order to further their political ambi- 
tions, will make any number of misstate- 
ments which have no rhyme or reason when 
they are examined in the light of the facts. 

It is debatable whether the elimination 
of the traps would even prove beneficial as 
far as the Alaska resident fishermen are con- 
cerned. To our knowledge, those who wish 
to fish are fishing in the Territory today, 
and the elimination of the traps would 
create an empty space which would be filled 
by other fishermen. This, again, would cre- 
ate a problem of added enforcement as there 
would be a much increased mobile-gear fleet. 

The creek-robbing and fishing in waters 
prohibited by regulation have been causes 
of the depletion of the fisheries, and cer- 
tainly the elimination of traps would do 
nothing to solve them. Another point is 
that at present in southeast Alaska, there 
is a very small gill-net fleet in operation. 
It is reasonable to assume that the gill 
netters would demand a wider scope for their 
fishing, and the fight which we now have 
between purse seiners and traps would con- 
tinue, only this time it would be between 
purse seiners and gill netters. 

We also have to consider the elimination of 
jobs of persons who have worked in Alaska 
all of their adult lives and who would be 
completely thrown out of employment, if 
the traps were abolished. These men and 
women are not necessarily all from the Pa- 
cific Coast States, but include many resi- 
dents of Alaska as well. When the traps were 
reduced 50 percent under the Farley plan, 
several canneries shut down their operations 
and consolidated for the purpose of effecting 
necessary economies. If all the traps should 
go out of existence, further consolidations 
would again take place. Local people re- 
siding in the vicinity of these canneries have 
always been given preference of jobs, working 
in various capacities. In many instances, it 
has been exceedingly helpful for a resident 
fisherman’s wife to be able to earn this extra 
money. Several of these people lost their 
jobs during the last consolidation and many 
more will lose their jobs if the traps finally 
go out. . 

Taking these things in consideration, and 
forgetting for the moment the political as- 
pect, I cannot. see any specific gains that 
could be made for anyone, if the traps were 
eliminated. I realize, of course, that this 
may happen sooner or later, but I certainly 
do not believe that Congress should pass any 
legislation to destroy employment, because 
it may be politically expedient. I could, of 
course, point out that the fish caught in 
the traps are of the best quality, as these 
fish have not been subject to very much 
handling and are delivered in the freshest 
condition to the canneries. It can be said 
that I have a selfish interest in the pro- 
tection of the jobs for our membership. On 
the other hand, I am willing to submit my 
arguments to the judgment of any respon- 
sible fishery research men. 

The paramount duty resting upon all of 
us is to protect and maintain our fishery re- 
source, because it is only through such pro- 
tection and maintenance that we will have a 
fishing industry that will provide employ- 
ment for residents and nonresidents of Alas- 
ka. This resource belongs to all of the 
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American people—not just a few—and it 
should be protected on a national, rather 
than on a regional basis. We will render our 
best efforts to fight for our rights as United 
States citizens and for a conservation pro- 
gram that will accomplish a sustained-yield 
fishery. 

This’ letter was unanimously adopted by 
our biggest meeting of the year, held in Seat- 
tle on March 22, 1957, and the membership 
joins me in asking for a your wholehearted 
support in this matter. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Georcre JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union, LIU 1821, AFL-CIO. 





Mexico Sets an Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
country is blessed with a good neighbor 
to the north and good neighbors to the 
south. I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared:in the New York Times 
of April 1, 1957: 

Mexico Sets AN EXAMPLE 


Latin Americans have a customary and on 
the whole justified criticism of the press in 
the United States. American newspapers, 
they say, never print any news about a 
Latin-American country until something bad 
happens—a revolution, an assassination, an 
earthquake, a political crisis. 

Conversely, it would follow that no news 
is good news. This rule can be applied to 
Mexico today. How unfair it is, journalisti- 
cally speaking, to forget about Mexico just 
because everything is so peaceful there. The 
Government of Ruiz Cortines goes quietly 
and efficiently toward its end of term, which 
comes next year. The economy 
steadily. The army has been relegated to its 
proper place as defender of the nation and 
custodian of order. 

The Communists have lost 1 of all 
the big unions and are now a minor 
factor in national affairs. There isn’t a sin- 
gle political prisoner in jail. Internal peace 
is complete and it is not imposed by the 
army and police, as in the dictatorships; it 
is a civic development. No Mexicans have 
had to go into exile. 

Best of all, Mexico is a democracy. Her 
detractors argue that since there is only one 
political party, elections provide no choice. 
Mexicans say this is not very different from 
the system of electing a governor in a South- 
ern State like Georgia. Such a governor is 
going to be a Democrat. In Mexico the next 
President is sure to belong to the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions—the PRI. But, 
as Paul P. Kennedy reported to this news- 
paper yesterday, President Ruiz Cortines and 
former Presidents Cardenas and Aleman are 
already in a brisk contest to name the can- 
didate. The result is not a sure thing. 

In most other respects Mexicans have the 
same civic freedoms we have, and they do 
not have segregation. Weaknesses in Mex- 
ico’s democracy He in the high degree of 
illiteracy and the low living standards of 
millions of peasants. The judicial system is 
not on a high democratic standard. How- 
ever, the picture as a whole is of a mature, 
settled society living in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 














When Americans think of the natior 
low the Rio Grande as hotbeds of r... 0°. 
dictatorship, and discontent, they ,,,, 
well these days to think of Mexico. 1,°° 
nearest neighbor, with whom they liy ™ 
peacefully as they do with Canaq, ‘an 
Mexico is not the only countr, in soul 
America of which things like this cay}. 
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Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVzs 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call at. 
*ention to possible ill effects of recent 
criticism in the House of Representatives 
of some of our friends in Centr) 
America. 

The countries of Central America ang 
the Caribbean area, namely, Cuba, Haiti 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Cos 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, FE] Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, have been his. 
torically friendly to our own Nation, ang 
although in recent years the continua. 
tion of anti-Communist programs witp. 
in their borders has become steadily more 
difficult for their governments, thes 
steadfast nations have not relaxed thei 
vig. 


ilance. 

It might be well to keep in mind the 
importance the continued friendship of 
these nations occupies in the total secu. 
rity picture for our country. Not only 
have we assurances our Latin American 
friends will lend us moral support, but 
agreements such as the pact recently 
signed with the Dominican Republic 
whereby the United States gains the 
privilege of operating a loran, or lons- 
range aid to navigation, station on the 
northern coast of that country, are an 
an aid to the security of the Unite 
States which should not be underrated 

Referring particularly to the Domini- 
can Republic, I speak from personal ex- 
perience when I say that accounts of ter- 





rorism and so-called brutal dictatorship 
in the Dominican Republic are best de- 
scribed as gross fabrications. Criticism 
of this type coming from official sources 
can be made by the Communists to fit 
in with the picture they like to paint of 
the United States as the meddling, impe- 
rialistic menace to. to the north bent on 
destroying independence and freedom in 


Latin America. 


Certainly as the situation stands today, 
none of these nations may be considered 
a threat to our national Safety. In- 
stead, they are outposts of resistance 
attempts by world communism to esiab- 


lish a foothold on this hemisphere. 


It seems to me self-evident that rath- 
er than contribute to the revival of the 
old myth of a North American powe!- 

colossus which our diplomacy 2 
South America in past years has beet 
diligently directed toward debunking, ¥é 
should make positive efforts to encourace 
peaceful people-to-people cultura! inte! 
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; change and attempt to establish the kind 
rs of understanding between the peoples of 
ese nations and our own which is the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Y IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 
ES Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
speaker, the $64 question today is, Who 
wasthe Republican high command really 
nder packing in the Texas Senate race? Could 
Ap- it be that the modern exponents of Re- 


| ate publicanism are secretly trying to de- 
stroy the States rights, southern, Jeffer- 


C 

ive wing of the Democratic Party? 

itral The following article by David Lawrence 
in the Washington Evening Star of April 

and 4 might help us answer these questions. 

laiti, The article follows: 

Osta TrxaS ELECTION ANALYZED—BULK OF REPUBLI- 

vdor can VOTES WERE CAST BY CONSERVATIVES IN 

his. Lone STaR STATE 

and (By David Lawrence) 

nua- The story of the Texas election is the story 

vith. of what happens when conservatives split— 

nore a so-called “liberal” wins out. 

hese It wasn’t a clear-cut battle between Re- 










































publicans and Democrats as such in the 
election for United States Senator just held 
in the Lone Star State. The conservatives 
gave’ Represeritative MaRTIn Dies, Democrat, 


their 


| the 


ip of more than 276,000 votes, and they gave Thad 
eCu- Hutcheson, Republican, more than 214,000 
only yotes. This combined total of 489,000 con- 


servatives was far in excess of the 340,000 
votes cast for RALPH YARBOROUGH, the win- 
ner. Searcy Bracewell, Democrat, who sup- 
Ike in the 1956 election, got 31,000 
votes that would not have gone to Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

If it be assumed that some of the Republi- 
can votes might have been spread among the 
other 17 Democratic candidates, it still is 
true that the bulk of the Republican votes 
cast were from the ranks of conservatives. 

Had there been a runoff election permitted 
so that MarTIN Dies, on the one hand, and 
RaLPH YARBOROUGH on the other, could have 
fought for the Democratic nomination, it 
seems likely that YarBoroucH would have 
lost out. 

There was considerable agitation for a 
runoff, in which only the two candidates re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes in the 
first election among several candidates are 
pitted against one another in the second 
contest. 

Texas voters are accustomed to runoff elec- 
tions to determine the top two who fight 
it out for the nomination, and it is most 
unfortunate that the Democratic Party didn’t 
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oday, MB put through the State legislature the bills 
ered SMM introduced which sought to bring about that 
In- @Bkind of election first, before challenging the 
ce to Republican Party at the polls in the final 
stabe contest. But one reason, of course, was that 
many of the of Senator-elect 

the YsRBOROUGH thought he had a better chance 
rl in an election that split up the Democratic 


otes, and isolated the Republican conserva- 
‘ives behind their own candidate. 

Mr. YaRBoroucH has been up for elective 
office in Texas on a statewide basis 5 times 
nd has lost 4 times. He ran once for at- 
vorney general and three times for governor. 
He is the standard bearér of the so-called 
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loyalist faction in Texas politics which is 
made up largely of the Truman-Stevenson 
wing of the party. 

The Democrats in the North are, of course, 
crowing over the great victory of the Demo- 
crats over the Republicans in Texas. Also, 
the Republicans in the north are arguing 
that this election was an encouraging step 
toward a two-party lineup in the South. 
A few more episodes of this kind and the 
Republican Party will have succeeded in 
sending to the Senate and the House many 
exponents of radical philosophy, and in the 
end, the coalition in Congress of northern 
Republicans of the conservative school and 
conservative Democrats from the South will 
be ‘broken down, if indeed it isn't largely 
wiped out. 

Partisans naturally want to see their re- 
spective parties built up, but in the struggle 
over conflicting ideologies nowadays it is far 
more important to the future economic wel- 
fare of the country for the conservatives to 
avoid schemes that break down the conserva- 
tive representation in Congress from the 
South. 

Presidential elections can be fought on a 
two-party basis in the South, but until there 
is a clearer definition between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties on State issues it is 
sheer folly for the national Republican or- 
ganization to stimulate the selection of Re- 
publican nominees for the Senate and the 
House in the deep South. 


There are a few districts in the South where 
the preponderance of conservatives is such 
that putting up a Republican nominee for 
the House of Representatives becomes a logi- 
cal means of defeating a Democrat from the 
radical side. This could happen also in some 
Senate races in the South, but unless there is 
a runoff primary to eliminate the many can- 
didates who usually enter these contests, the 
risks to the conservatives of such an election 
as Texas had this week are obvious. It was 
the conservatives who defeated themselves 
this time. 





Logical Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the Oakland 
Tribune of February 14, 1957, which 
clearly points out the advantages of the 
proposed partnership between the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and the Bureau of 
Reclamation for development of the 
Trinity River. 

The editorial follows: 

LOGICAL DECISION 

Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton has 
recommended to Congress that it approve the 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
build and operate the powerplant phases of 
the Government’s Trinity River project. 

In so doing he is carrying out one of the 
cardinal principles of President Eisenhower's 
domestic policies. That is the principle of 
partnership between Government and private 
enterprise when that partnership is the most 
feasible approach. 

The recommendation by Mr. Seaton was 
in response action initiated in Congress. 
About 18 months ago, the P. G. & E. submit- 
ted the proposal that it be allowed to con- 
struct and operate the hydroelectric phases 
of the Trinity River_project. It proposed to 
make the initial outlay of $56,700,000 and to 
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pay the Government for falling water uses 
in producing power. It also did not ask for 
any tax concessions. 

A subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee conducted hearings on the pro- 
posal. It asked the Secretary of the Interior 
to report back to Congress by February 12 
on its findings, and to recommend which 
would be the more feasible; the Federal Gov- 
ernment assuming the entire cost of the 
project, or accepting the offer of the P. G. & E. 
Mr. Seaton recommended in favor of the 
partnership. 

His recommendation now is in the hands 
of the House Interior Committee. Congres- 
sional action is necessary in order to make 
the Government’s share of the partnership 
available. 

It is to be hoped the recommendation be- 
comes actuality. The P. G. & E. proposal 
means private enterprise providing the initial 
capital outlay, private capital paying the 
Government for the water it uses, and private 
enterprise paying taxes on its investment, 
with the efficiency of private business mak- 
ing it a paying proposition. 





Statement of 39 Organizations Endorsing 
President Eisenhower’s Immigration 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the honor to address a distin- 
guished meeting in New York City of the 
American Immigration Conference. This 
organization is composed of numerous 
fine groups dedicated to the revision of 
this Nation’s immigration laws. Their 
efforts are a powerful force in this im- 
portant cause. 

As House sponsor of President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations for amending 
our immigration statutes, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to receive yesterday a 
copy of a statement signed by 39 organi- 
zations—most of them members of the 
American Immigration Conference—en- 
dorsing the President’s proposals. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert the statement at this point in 
the REcorpD: 

STATEMENT ON IMMIGRATION POLICY 

President Eisenhower is to be commended 
on his message to Congress calling for 
prompt action for revision and improvement 
of American immigration policy.. Adoption 
of the President’s recommendations would 
be in accord with a humane immigration 
policy consistent with our national tradi- 
tion. 

We believe action without delay is impera- 
tive. 

The President proposes a reasonable in- 
crease in immigration quotas, a practical ap- 
proach to the utilization of unused quotas 
and the elimination of mortgages on future 
quotas. These proposals are, in our judg- 
ment, wise and represent an important step 
toward the elimination of discrimination 
from our immigration law. 

We commend the President’s proposal for 
& permanent plan for admitting escapees 
from communism. We hold that this, how- 
ever, should be expanded to include any 
victims of religious or political persecution. 
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We urge cooperation of both parties in 

Congress to bring about prompt action. 
LIST OF SIGNERS 

American Baptist Home Mission Boards. 

American Branch International Social 
Service. i 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Committee on Italian Migration. 

American Federation of International In- 
stitutes. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czecholsovak Refu- 
gees, Inc. 

American Service Institute of Allegheny 
County. 

Americanization School Association of the 
District of Columbia. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Church World Service, Department of; 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

Commission on World Service, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Common Council for American Unity. 

Congregational Christian Churches, Coun- 
cil for Social Action. 

Congregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee, Inc. 

Czechoslovak National Council. 

Governor's Comniission on Refugees (Mas- 
sachusetts). 

International Rescue Committee. 

Italian Welfare League, Inc. 

fuliu Maniu-American Romanian Relief 
Foundataion, Inc. 

Los Angeles Conference on Immigration 
and Citizenship. 

Lutheran Refugee Service. 

Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

National Board of the YWCA. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

New York Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Polish Immigration Committee in New 
York. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, Committee on Resettlement 
Services. 

Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, 
Inc. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

Ukrainian Workingmen’s Association. 

United Automobile Workers. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced 
People of Yugoslavia. © 

United HIAS Service. 

United Steelworkers of America. 


The Southern Viewpsint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
by the Honorable J. Oliver Emmerich, 
editor of the McComb, Miss., Enter- 
prise-Journal: 

THE SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT 

There are six of us on this panel today— 
the pastor of an integrated Chicago Method- 
ist Church, the pastor of an Alabama church 
upon whose lawn was burned a fiery cross, 
the pastor of another Chicago integrated 
church which has been disturbed by aerial 
bombs, the executive secretary of the NAACP, 
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a North Carolina attorney, and myself, the 
publisher of a Mississippi newspaper. I as- 
sure you that any similarity between my sit- 
uation now and that of Daniel in the lions’ 
den is purely coincidental. 

The moderator announced that notwith- 
standing that this is a Methodist chapel that 
applause is permissible. I fear my address 
will end with your resounding silence. How- 
ever, to give you an opportunity to applaud 
my remarks permit me to say that I have 
never before stood before such a fine lot of 
white and Negro Methodist ministers seated 
together. 

Thank you for your generosity.. And now 
in the spirit of Christian fellowship may we 
get down to cases. 

Democratic-minded people endorse that 
concept which upholds the dignity of the 
individual. : 

Enlightened people everywhere reject the 
master-servant relationship as applied to an 
entire race of people. 

Civilization must frown upon injustices of 
all kinds or civilization will revert to sav- 
agery. 

Opportunity for self-improvement must be 
an open door through which people of all 
nationalities can walk with confidence. 

The status quo must yield to man’s pro- 
gressive march upward in search of a better 
life. 

Men of good will everywhere embrace these 
concepts and cherish this idealism. 

The are clear. The problem, par- 
ticularly in the realm of racial matters, lies 
in the acceptance of a plan for the successful 
attainment of these coveted purposes. 


Racial problems throughout history have 
been characterized by low volatility. History 
has made them so. The explosiveness of 
these problems is part of the problems them- 
selves—and an obstacle to their solution. To 
ignore this volatility is to invite defeat— 
even disaster. 

In matters of racial adjustment the ideal- 
istic are often too unrealistic and the realistic 
are often too unidealistic. Nevertheless it is 
a mistake to charge that the South is opposed 
to racial progress. Neither the North, the 
East, nor the West has a monopoly on 
idealism. 

We cannot solve our race problem until we 
know the cause of it. To find the solution we 
must apply the law of cause and effect. Too 
many people who think they are authorities 
on this subject are confusing the effects of 
the problem with the causes of the problem. 

When the ugly head of intolerance shows 
its face, some people say, “Shoot down that 
cause.” The truth is that intolerance is an 
effect and not a cause of the problem. When 
passions are inflamed and violence breaks 
out in Chicago, New York, or the South, the 
naive and the inexperienced cry out in effect 
and say, “There is the cause. Destroy it.” 
The truth is that violence is an effect and 
not a cause of racial conflict. 

The root of racial conflict is historic. It is 
a product of the ages. It stems from a con- 
flict in cultures. The current attempt to 
bring these conflicting cultures into closer 
contact will increase rather than diminish 
racial tension. And it does not follow—as it 
is sometimes suggested—that individuals who 
hold to this realistic view are lacking Chris- 
tian sympathy or Christian idealism. 

Now, let me reply to Mr. Wilkins, of the 
NAACP. He says that this is a panel, 

a debate. But he applied the tactics of’ 


Carolina. Mr. Erwin has said that 79 percen 
of the people in his community are white and 
that 21 percent are colored and that during 
the past 11 years that 21 percent—the colored 
people—committed more than 80 percent of 
the crimes. Mr. Wilkins says, “Those sta- 
tistics do not bother me at all.” And you, 
an audience of dedicated Methodist minis- 


- 


A pril § 
ters, laughed with him and applauded }; 
statement. : his 

I say we cannot brush these statis;; 
so lightly. In my State in 1 year , 
28,000 Negro births, 7,007 were j) 
The 50 percent of our Negro populati, 
responsible for 94 percent of the ... 
veneréal diseases. In 1 year in Missicci,, 
Negroes were killed by white people. g uae 
people were killed by Negroes; anq {93 oa 
groes were killed by Negroes. wr Wilkin, 
may toss these statistics aside and say,-p,," 
statistics do not bother me at all” py. /" 
cannot. You are all Methodis: 
Are we to conclude from your lauchine With 
Mr. Wilkins and your applauding his stq;,. 
ment that you as Methodist ministers a 
giving endorsement to wanton murder al 
wholesale illegitimacy? Is this part of Meth. 
odist theology? Last year 1 Memphis hospi. 
tal recorded 2,085 cases of illegitimate births 
out of a total of 7,401. Of these 2.085 Cases, 
2,061 were Negro. 

I can understand your enthusiasm fo , 
cause, but I challenge the wisdom ang mor. 
ality of your willingness to deemphasize thes 
statistics. 

Mr. Wilkins says that these statistics reflect 
the fact that the Negroes of the South ay 
treated as wards and not as citizens. I sayy 
you that the reverse is true. Our Negroes x 
times are treated as wards because the mags, 
of the Negro race refuse to accept the respon. 
sibility for improving these condition 
Much has been said here today about the ne. 


But you 


‘ groes who live here in South Chicago, when 


we are now meeting. I say to you that ther 
are hundreds of Negro men right here jp 
Chicago today who have left their wives ang 
children in my immediate community. Many 
of these Negro people at home are on oy 
welfare rolls because these Negro men are yp. 
willing to accept family responsibilities, 

We cannot in good conscience deemphasize 
this irresponsibility as if it were of yw 
importance. 

The racial problem will cease to be a prob. 
lem in direct proportion to the Negro massey 
manifestation of a willingness to share the 
responsibilities in expanding the values of, 
civilized society. 

Don’t tell me that Methodist ministers ca 
laughingly brush aside the demand for; 
greater sense of Negro acceptance of these re- 
sponsibilities. Now I ask you in the spirit of 
Christian fellowship if you want to applaud 
my position in this respect? [The audienge 
immediately responded with heavy applause] 

Now, one more thought in refutation 
Mr. Wilkins’ remarks. He says that the sole 

of NAACP is to advance the citizen- 
ship.rights of the Negro people. I say to you 
that the NAACP is vot advancing the citizen- 
ship rights of the Negro people when it coms 
into my State, or goes into other Southen 
States, and openly supports convicted rapists. 
This is not a contribution to.law and order, 
and Methodist ministers cannot deny this 
accusation. Rape is a terrible thing and the 
NAACP has given repeated support to rapists. 
There is no ethical or logical way to associate 
the crime of rape with the rights of citizen 
ship to any people. 

Now may I ask indulgence. I speak wit 
a southern accent. I want you to understand 
how I use the term “Negro.” I use the long 
“e” and the long “o” as Negro. A great deal 
of importance is placed these days on the 
pronunciation of this term and I do not watt 
the things I say to be depreciated because of 
the way I say them. I do believe, howeve, 
that this is an example of misplaced 


emphasis. f 

America’s racial problems were bequeathed 
to this generation. The dead, not the living 
created them. This suggests Christian p* 
tience; not the will to correct in a matter d 
months the ills which through the centwie 
have been in the > 

There is a Chinese fable about a man wh) 
in order to make his garden grow {asté, 
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+ over it and pulled his plants a little 
“ner through the ground. He was rejoic- 
en nis foresight only to go out into his 
won the following morning to find that his 
ants were dead. 

racial reforms must be stimulated with the 

po of statesmanship. But reform stimu- 

wea by demagogery can only cause the 
ener to go Out into his garden and find 
é plants wilted. 
america in the middie of the last century 
ame embroiled in national hysteria which 

nd a civil war upon our people. More 
an a million men were killed or wounded. 
4 with what result? For nearly three- 
of a century misery and despair 
s heaped upon our Negro people and the 
site people of the South, where our Negroes 
re concentrated, were too economically and 
sjritually prostrate to help them. Had the 
ander plants not been pulled farther out of 
e soll peaceful emancipation would have 
.n achieved just as it was achieved without 
in every other Caucasion country in the 
ont we are again pulling the plants a 
e farther out of the soil. Today America 
eyincing the same emotional turbulance, 
ne same explosive passions, the same stub- 
on refusal to be realistic that character- 
ed our country on the eve of our tragic civil 
ron ct. 
Ireluctantly use the term demogagoguery. 
¢ is not a cordial word. It does not win 
riends and influence people. I do not want 
1 make a volatile question more volatile. 
But how can we escape the ugly truth of 
magoguery as @ dominant factor involved 
oday in racial reform? Both major parties 
sar the Negro vote. Many political leaders 
publicly talk about racial idealism and in 
private admit~the existence of influencing 
salities which they steadfastly refuse to 
nention in public. Surely Methodism does 
not share this political fear. 
No subject yields to the art of demagogery 
th greater dynamic impact than does this 
problem. Despite the friendship which exists 
between the members of different races no 
ubject can stimulate more intense hatred. 
nvolved in politics the racial problem cre- 
tes sectional difference. There are ex- 
remists in the North as well as in the South. 
Because of the extremists’ views and the 
opaganda used in expressing their views, 
here is in progress what is tantamount to 
campaign of hate against the South. In 
ation there are some people who hold 
he North in contempt. This is not in keep- 


u 


TS Cal 


dience 
ause,} 


ion of 

* col ng with the pattern of Christian evangelism 
tiven- hor the concept of American patriotism. 

Lo you The pointed question in this meeting is, 


How does Methodism fit into this picture? 
Shall Methodists aciopt a policy of collaborat- 
ing in campaigns of deep emotional vigor, 
br shall Methodists seek the Christian solu- 
ion through better understanding and en- 
larged good will? 


tizen- 
comes 
ithern 
a pists, 
order, 


this 
, the Methodism has the opportunity of up- 
pists. olding the rights of men, the dignity of 
ociate he individual, the improvement of human 


lations, and escape from the status quo, 
thout @ part of the current 
political confusion. 

It has been said that no individual is 
inferior except when he neglects his re- 


tizen- 


stand 
> long 


t deal ources. In this spirit no person need feel 
n the nat his finer sensibilities are involved when 
want tefer to the cultural lag in which the 


‘egro race is emerging. This is not the 
t of thé Negro race. The white man 


ise of 
wever, 


raced nce roamed the plains of Europe—as much 

Primitive man as was the Negro when 
athed he lived in the wilderness of Africa. The 
iving, ee *Tence is historical. Neither determined 


n ple but ponment nor his period of history. 


Q , of self-imposed discipline. 
‘ou -imposed discipline there can be 
ho civilization. ” 


buries 


astel, 
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This cultural lag is the essence of the 
realities which impregnate the racial crisis. 
To ignore this cultural lag is to stubbornly 
refuse to understand the problem. I insist 
that it is not am un-Christian offense but 
a Christian obligation to study the realism 
of this crisis. To ignore the realities is to 
further complicate the crisis and to post- 
pone its solution. The best interests of 
the Negro as well as the white person is 
involved in an understanding of the reali- 
ties while earnestly seeking to advance the 
related idealism. 

In the South today our people are building 
Negro schools—excellent Negro schools. The 
purpose is to give every Negro child the iden- 
tical educational facilities that are provided 
to white children. 

In the communities of America where there 
is a large percentage of both races, two things 
are going to happen: 

First, there will be some communities with 
large numbers of white and colored children 
where exuberant integrationist leaders, feel- 
ing the first full flush of legal victory, will de- 
mand complete integration and attain it. In 
such a school a monument will be erected 
to the success or failure of integrated schools. 

Second, in some communities where the 
Negro and white children are nearly equally 
divided, where well-paid teachers and good 
schools will be provided for each race, sep- 
arate schools will be operated. It should be 
borne in mind that equal but separate 
schools are not unlawful where both races 
prefer to work separately—each maintaining 
its own racial integrity. Again, a monument 
will be erected—to the success or failure of 
segregated schools. 

It is the firm belief of many American 
people that voluntary segregation with the 
determined removal of discriminations, is 
superior to compulsory integration with less 
assurance of removing discriminations, plus 
a vast potential for the creation of increased 
racial hate and strife. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
United States Supreme Court has not ruled 
that equal but separate schools are illegal 
where the people voluntarily accept the plan. 

The. South today—despite the repeated 
headlines given to isolated stories stemming 
from extremist views—a valiant effort is be- 
ing made to improve the status of our Negro 
people. Enlightened leadership opposes the 
status quo. Dynamic planning calls for the 
enlargement of Negro education—to give the 
Negro boys and girls the same facilities which 
are given to the white boys and girls. 

Despite the criticism aimed at the South 
where most of our Negro population is con- 
centrated, the Negro has made greater prog- 
ress—has gone faster and further than any 
race of people in the history of mankind. 
This progress has been achieved with the 
cooperation of millions of white people of the 
South during a period when the white people 
themselves were extremely handicapped. 

In Providence, R. I., a few years ago, I 
was interrupted while making a talk before 
the National Editorial Association. 

“Do-you have the dual system of educa- 
tion?” asked a member of the audience. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“How do you justify it in good conscience?” 
asked the inquirer. 

“From what State are you?” I asked. 

“New Hampshire,” he replied. 

“How many Negro college presidents do you 
have in New Hampshire?” I asked. 

“None,” he replied. 

“We have 10,” I said, and added. “They 
are respected men holding positions of influ- 
ence and prestige. But if we pursued your 
policy, we, too, could say that we have no 
Negro college presidents.” 

America stands to lose much if the advo- 
cates of complete integration are successful 
in their campaign. Unfortunately anyone 
who opposes the integrationists is placed in 
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the category of the unidealistic. It is for- 
gotten that men who favor equal but sepa- 
rate facilities for educating our youth can 
also be backed by Christian idealism. There 
is no finer example of idealism in history 
than that ideal that supports the concept 
of racial integrity. 

Too often the suggestion of a cultural lag 
is greeted with denunciation and abuse. 
This should not be so. We can be humani- 
tarian and academic at the same time. After 
all, what is wrong in suggesting that the 
masses of our Negro people should be brought 
to a higher level? And who can be so lacking 
in academic perception as to deny tune truth 
of this need? This is the avenue to greater 
race recognition, greater race dignity, and 
greater race opportunity. 

There is nothing wrong in suggesting that 
Negro people be permitted to build their own 
traditions. What finer example of individ- 
ual dignity can be found than in the life of 
Dr. George Washington Carver. He built it 
with his own people and made the Negro race 
and the world richer in so doing. 

Political demagoguery, capitalizing upon 
discontent, has sought to make a whipping 
boy out of the South. What the people of 
other areas must know is that the South is 
interested in seeing the Negro race improved. 
Race delinquency has long kept the South 
from achieving greater cultural and economic 
gain. 

It was a Negro who said, “I will not let any 
man drag me so low as to cause me to hate 
him.” Here is a philosophy presented by a 
Negro which should dominate the realm of 
race relations. 

The church knows that conscience cannot 
be forced. Congress knows that it cannot 
legislate a better race, white or black. Ex- 
perience teaches us that more intimate race 
relations do not create better race relations. 
History teaches us that race problems are 
not solved overnight; they are doggedly per- 
sistent, almost eternal. 

The northern viewpoint wagers that the 
more intimate thé contacts between the races 
the greater will be the resultant racial peace 
and harmony. ) 

The southern viéwpoint holds that racial 
justice can be attained without this intimate 
race contact—and that persistence in attain- 
ing intimate race relationship will inevitably 
lead to disaster." 

History suggests that the greatest test 
which God gave to man was the test of race 
relations. When all is said and done, the 
answer must be found within the individual 
Christian heart—the Christian heart of the 
white man and the Christian heart of the 
Negro. Any program which arouses hate vio- 
lates this required objective—and invites 
failure. 





What It Means to Me To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure this morning to meet a 
young man about whom I have heard 
many fine reports. He is Herbert Wab- 
nitz, Jr., of 143 Yorkshire Road, in Iron- 
dequoit, N. Y. Last fall Herb won a get- 
out-the-vote contest sponsored by the 
Monroe County Youth for Eisenhower, 
by obtaining the signatures of more than 
300 persons on pledges to register and 
vote on November 6. 
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By winning that contest he became 
eligible for the statéwide essay competi- 
tion on the importance of voting. His 
fine essay was judged winner of the 
State contest and as his prize he won 
the trip which brought him to Wash- 
ington this week. 

I am extremely pleased to insert, un- 
der leave previously granted, Herb Wab- 
nitz’ prize-winning essay. 

The essay follows: 

Wat It Means To ME To VoTE 
(By Herbert Wabnitz, Jr.). 

To vote is the privilege and duty to which 
I was born. It is an honor to have a voice 
in the great democracy for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died, which provides 
that no matter what my race, creed, or color, 
I may choose my party in freedom without 
coercion or force. Whether I am rich or poor, 
educated to the highest degree or only to a 
preliminary diploma, I have equal right to 
vote. This is what voting means to me. 
With the grace of God may it continue to be 
my privilege and duty. 





Over the Brink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
referred to Mr. Dulles as being many 
things, but I have never referred to him 
as @ gambler. Is this one title I missed? 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of April 2, 1957, makes 
most interesting reading: 

OVER THE BrinkK 


Just when you begin to think that Mr. 
Dulles has moderated fhis brinkmanship, 
along comes another article or book based on 
conversations with the Secretary of State 
to prove you wrong. There are many passages 
in John Robinson Beal’s adoring biography, 
John Foster Dulles, that will cause heated 
controversy and indignation through the free 
world; but the most provocative is the asser- 
tion that Mr. Dulles carefully planned the 
manner in which last summer he withdrew 
the offer to help Egypt build the Aswan Dam. 
As Mr. Beal describes the situation, “It was 
necessary to call Russia's hand in the game 
of economic competition. * * * Nasser com- 
bined the right timing, the right geography, 
and the right order of magnitude for a truly 
major gambit in the cold war.” 

This is a shocking indictment, although 
Mr. Beal patently did not intend it as such. 
Communist arms going to Egypt in large 
quantities, and an increasing number of 
antiwestern moves on the part of Colonel 
Nasser, made the decision to withdraw the 
aid offer logical enough in itself. Yet up 
until recently the general assumption had 
been that-Mr. Dulles’ insult to Nasser in his 
conversation with the Egyptian Ambassador 
was more or less accidential, and that the 
Egyptian reaction was not anticipated... The 
British, for example, knew of and supported 
the decision to cancel the offer; they under- 
stood, however, that the dam project would 
mrerely be indefinitely postponed. 

But no. According to Mr. Beal, “Since 
the issue involved more than simply denying 
Nasser money for a dam, a polite and con- 
cealed rebuff would fail to make the really 
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important point. It had to be forthright, 


in Korea and Formosa.” 
It is of course always possible that Mr. 
Beal overstates the case, if not as to the 


Chiang 
Kai-shek “satisfying him that the United 
States would help defend Quemoy and Mat- 
su”—a tacit commitment in which Congress 
ought to be intensely interested. 

All of this serves to paint Mr. Dulles as the 
most reckless sort of gambler. Always before 
it has been possible to regard the Aswan- 
Suez episode as an accident. 
is portrayed as the champion of purposeful 
irresponsibility, the inventor of the calcu- 
lated blunder. The tale places on Mr. Dulles 
an additional share of the blame, not only for 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co., but also for the increasing desperation 
in Britain and France, the Suez invasion and 
the drastic erosion of Western interests. 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Dulles could 
be so totally Machiavellian. But he will have 
a difficult time climbing out of this hole; 
and there will properly be increasing de- 
mands for a white paper on the whole story 
of relations with Nasser. If the Beal ac- 
count is correct, is it any wonder that Mr. 
Dulles is mistrusted abroad? 





Civil Rights Versus Natural Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, legislation relating to so-called civil 
rights will soon be considered by this 
body. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I. am including an important 
article by Mr. Frank Chodorov entitled 
“Civil Rights Versus Natural Rights,” 
which appeared in the March 30 issue 
of Human Events. 

Civi, RicHTs VeRSsUs NATURAL RIGHTS 

(By Frank Chodorov) 
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pendence and bear a semantic refereng 
the Bill of Rights. But this is the oiq 1 
of using prestige words to make collectj ick 
_poison palatable. Before we take romel 
we would do well to brush up on the ing 
nous American tradition of rights: \¢ wi) wn 
be seen that the words “civil” and “righ;.. 
the labels of these bills are merely 5.1" 
medicine words. Neng 

The American doctrine holds that 
“are endowed by their Creator with ce: 
unalienable rights.” To be sure. the ig 
did not originate with Jefferson, for we 54 
traces of it in the writings of the Stoics a 
ancient Greece, and it is indeed the politica 
phrasing of the Christian doctrine of jj! 
vidual dignity. But, though the idea , , 
ancient vintage, the organization Of the 
United States was the first attempt in pi 
tory to found a nation on it. Though ; 
Declaration of Independence is not the |, 
of the land, and “unalienable rights’ aos 
not appear in the Constitution, the delite. 
ations of the Fathers were bounded 
by that frame of thought, and to this da 
despite twistifications, it is the context 4 
American polity. “I have a right,” is the im. 
mediate reaction of every American why 
co into conflict with authority, anq leg. 
islators are under constant obligation 
equare their official acts with this tradition 
Unless the rights of the people appears or g 
implied in the preamble of a proposed lay. it 
will not swallow well. 

Now, we must never forget that the cop. 
cept does not ascribe authority for thos 
rights to the Government. They inher jy 
the individual by virtue of his existence ang 
come with him when he is born. Govern. 
ment is instituted for the sole purpose ¢f 
preventing a person (or a gang of persons 
even a majority) from invading the righis ¢ 
any person or persons coming under its pr. 
tection. That is, the Government is a ». 
liceman only, having no other competence in 
the field of rights. 

Above all—and here is the essence of 
Americanism—the Government is itself en. 
joined by this concept from using its m. 
nopoly of power to invade the God-given 
rights of the individual. To pin down this 
injunction, the Bill of Rights was put into 
the Constitution. As every schoolboy should 
know, the bill tells the Government “this 
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Ttain 


- is what you must not do.” 


What are these “unalienable rights’? Th 
Declaration says that “among these are the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap 
piness.” John Locke, with whose writing 
the Pathers were quite familia, 
made it “life, liberty, and property.” The 
Declaration is simply more extensive; u- 
less a man is free to own and enjoy the 
product of his efforts, he has no liberty and 
his pursuit of happiness is delimited; a slave 
has no right to property. 

Let us now consider the purport of the 


civil-rights bills in relation to this env. 
meration of natural rights. 
First, is said in the latter about 


the right to vote; it would be difficult t 
maintain that participation in government 
is a prerogative that stems from God, and 
the Founding Fathers certainly did noi % 
“hold. Suffrage is a human convention, the 
rules of which are fixed by the majority. 4 
‘@ preventive for majority arrogance or ruth 
the Founding Fathers made the 
business of suffrage a local matter as far & 
feasible; each State made its own rules. It 
the beginning, all the States attached prop 
erty qualifications to the voting privilegs 
was not until the modern era tha 
women were allowed to vote. Even now ther 
is an age qualification; also, aliens resid- 


' {ng in the country, even though they mut 
the 


. taxes and obey the laws, are not included 
oe electorate. Conviction of 2 cri 
automatically abrogates the voting priviles 
Thus, suffrage is a concession, not 2 nail 
ral righ 
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By no stretch of the imagination can it 
pe said that social equality is a natural right. 
In fact, one Who so maintains inferentially 
genies the right of the individual to pursue 
nappiness in the way he sees fit. Companion- 
ship is an essential ingredinent 
of happiness, but only if it is congenial, and 
that is @ matter of individual discrimina- 
A prudish woman would find little 


i being compelled to fraternize with a 
Dee of light morals, a man of literary 


tastes would find no contentment in the 
company Of illiterates—particularly if he 
pad no choice in the matter. Association 
without m is the rule of the 
prison, which is no place for pursuing hap- 
piness. A law which prescribes social in- 
tegration, on any score, transgresses a natural 
right of man, 

The energumens of civil rights are dead set 
against discriminatory practices on the 
grounds of race or religion in the hiring of 
employees. However, they find nothing 
wrong with laws that enable unions to ex- 
clude from employment those workers who 
do not wish to belong to them. One kind of 
discrimination is wrong, the other is right. 
Yet, the fact is that discrimination in the 
selection of business associates is a matter 
of conscience and convenience, a natural 

ative, and not within the scope of the 
law. If an employer prefers an incompetent 
worker to a competent one, for any reason, 
he may be acting foolishly, as the market 
will shortly inform him, but he does not 
violate a natural right; the worker cannot 
derive from his kinship to God any claim to 
a particular job. Likewise, the worker who 
refuses to work alongside another, for any 
reason, is pursuing happiness in his own 

iar way. Wherein in the nature of 
things is it writ that an atheist may de- 
mand employment in a religious publishing 
house? 
-In one respect, the civil-rights bills now 
pending do pay homage to natural rights; 
it is in a provision that some of them con- 
tain outlawing lynching. Lynching is mur- 
der, which is not only in violation of natural 


. rights, but is also in violation of statutes 


now on the books. Why this new concern 
with lynching, a form of homicide far less 
prevalent than love murders? The answer 
to this question lies in the enforcement 
clause that appears in various forms in all 
of these bills; it puts apprehension and pun- 
ishment in the hands of Federal, rather than 
local, authorities, not only for lynching but 
also for violation of any of the proposed 
civil-rights laws. 

The title of one of these bills reveals the 
purpose of those pushing for their enact- 
ment. It reads: “To protect the civil rights 
of individuals by estabiishing a Commission 
of Civil Rights in the executive branch of 
Government, a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice, a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights, to strengthen the 
criminal laws protecting the civil rights of 
individuals, and for other purposes.” 

There we have the real motive of the agi- 
tation. The concern of the agitators is not in 
what is called civil rights but in the further 
strengthening of the Federal Government, 
the establishment of another powerful 
bureaucracy, the putting of another club in 
the hands of a national police. The title of 
another of these bills makes this point clear: 
“To declare certain rights of all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
That is to say, the citizen is to be deprived 
of the protection of his local government, 
over which he has some measure of control, 
and placed under the jurisdiction of a gov- 
ernment less amenable to his inclinations. 
If he violates any provision of the civil rights 
legislation—even though in pursuance of his 
natural rights—he will be subject to arrest 
by Federal police and punishment by a 
Federal court; local sentiment, operating 
through a jury of peers, will not protect him. 
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Civil rights, therefore, becames a vehicle for 
that concentration of power which the Bill 
of Rights specifically prohibits, and for the 
further downgrading of the authority of the 
States. 

Speaking on one of these bills, Representa- 
tive Witt1am E, MiILier, Republican, of New 
York, said: “This bill in its present form 
gives no right, no privilege, no benefit to a 
single individual in the United States that he 
does not already have. But what does it do? 
It creates a commission with authority to 
subpena us any place, to Washington, Cali- 
fornia, or Texas, and hold us under subpena 
at our own expense interminably. On what? 
Some allegation perhaps that I am exerting 
unwarranted economic pressure on somebody. 
Who? The corner grocer who alleges that I do 
not trade with him and get my friends not 
to trade with him because he is a Jew or a 
Catholic.” 

The bill in question, illustrative of the en- 
tire batch of bills, gives the Attorney General 
authority to hale into court a State official 
who, in performance of his duties, enforces 
local voting laws, whether in respect to lit- 
eracy requirements, residential requirements, 
or whatnot. It makes it possible for the pro- 
posed Commission to drag a man away from 
his home to a distant court, on its own whim 
or on a charge made by an unnamed neigh- 
bor, for examination of the secret thoughts 
of his heart or of his secret opinion. Fur- 
thermore—and here we see how the propo- 
nents of civil rights think—it provides that 
the Commission may utilize the services of 
volunteers in the detection of violators of its 
decrees; thus it opens the door for that ma- 
licious snooping on neighbors and relatives 
that characterized nazism and is encountered 
in communistic countries. What would pre- 
vent the Commission from offering a fee for 
information leading to prosecution? And 
would not the morally deficient collectivists 
be the most willing volunteers? 

The target for this crop of civil-rights laws 
is the South where the impact of the infa- 
mous reconstruction has left its mark in legal 
disabilities imposed on the Negro. The same 
racial prejudice is present in the North, but 
is more subtly expressed, as, for instance, the 
exodus of whites from Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn to the suburbs of New York, leaving large 
residential districts in these two boroughs in 
possession of Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
But in the South there are laws, and laws are 
more vulnerable to attack than social cus- 
toms and habits of mind. The reason for 
selecting the anti-Negro laws of the South 
is purely political: the Negro vote is at stake. 

If the truth were known, it would show 
that many of the Congressmen plugging for 
these laws on humanitarian grounds do not 
practice what they preach. In Washington, 
where Negroes constitute 35 percent of the 
adult population and 70 percent of the school 
population, these Congressmen move away 
from neighborhoods as the Negroes move in. 
They make sure that their children are edu- 
cated either in public schools where Negroes 
constitute only 1 or 2 percent of the student 
body, or else in private schools, which, though 
they do not discriminate against Negroes, are 
financially out of their reach. Except in 
political clubs, neither legislators nor their 
wives socialize with Negroes. Their enthu- 
siasm for civil rights is in proportion to the 
number of Negro voters in their respective 
districts. 

The civil rights bills, if enacted, will not 
accomplish the purposes ascribed to them. 
More likely, the prejudice which the years 
have been gradually eroding will be revived 
and exacerbated by this attempt to make 
people good by law. The difficulties of en- 
forcement will in short order give these laws 
nothing but a nuisance value for the pur- 
poses of professional do-gooders and deter- 
mined collectivists. The politicians who are 
now urging thesé laws will lose interest in 
them as soon as the primary purpose, the 
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eapturing of the Negro vote, shall have been 
accomplished. 

One more thing will remain. That is the 
accretion of power in the Central Govern- 
ment. The bureaucracy will be enlarged, 
and to insure itself of an improvement of 
its perquisites and an expansion of its pre- 
rogatives it will find reason for widening 
the provisions of the laws by interpretation. 
For instance, there is some agitation at pres- 
ent for the abolition of college fraternities 
on the ground that these voluntary associa- 
tions are discriminatory; the Commission 
could bestir itself in that direction. It 
could, by interpretation, justify an investi- 
gation of discriminatory practices in the 
handling of unemployment funds on the 
local level, say, the exclusion of Communists 
from the largess or the preference given 
them. Conceivably, the Commission might 
look into local laws putting disabilities on 
prostitutes. And so on, 

The issue involved is not North versus 
South. Basically, it is constitutional gov- 
ernment versus government by commission, 
It is @ivil rights versus natural rights. 





Let’s Look at Russia Honestly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Rus- 
sian problem is an important one to the 
people of the United States. It causes 
the American taxpayers to pay out 
about $40 billion per year for programs 
calculated to build and maintain an in- 
ternational security system to defeat the 
Russian imperialists. It is also impor- 
tant because the present-day Russian 
Empire is the graveyard of once free and 
independent nations—many of which as- 
pired to associate their destiny with that 
of the United States. Finally, we seek 
a solution to the Russian problem in 
order to restore freedom and dignity to 
millions and millions of people enslaved 
and exploited by communism—the new 
whip of Russian despotism. 

Before we can resolve the Russian 
problem, we must first understand it. 
To understand it we must strip away the 
many layers of Russian and Communist 
propaganda which have concealed the 
very core of this urgent problem. To 
look at Russia honestly—and dispassion- 
ately—we must use the eyes of compe- 
tent and proven scholars and statesmen 
from the nations now enslaved within 
the Russian Empire. One such scholar 
is Reuben Darbinian, who served as Min- 
ister of Justice for the Independent Ar- 
menian Republic of 1918-21 and served 
in that capacity with distinction until 
the Russians, by concerted acts of sub- 
version, infiltration, and military aggres- 
sion, destroyed that independent Repub- 
lic. Dr. Darbinian understands the 
Russian problem and takes an honest 
look at it in the spring 1957 issue of 
Armenian Review. His article entitled 
“The Great-Russian and the Communist 
Movement,” is a penetrating analysis of 
how some Americans have been so taken 
in by Russian propaganda propaganda 
that it is impossible for them to really 
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understand the power behind the con- 
spiracy of communism. Under leave ob- 
tained, I include the article on the Great- 
Russian and the Communist Movement: 


THe GREAT-RUSSIAN AND THE COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT 


(By Reuben Darbinian) 
A FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION 


The Great-Russians, or the Velikorussians, 
as they call themselves, constitute less than 
half of the population of the Soviet Union, 
and yet they, as well as many westerners, 
have persisted in dubbing the non-Russian 
nationalities of the Union as minorities. 

Few are not the westerners, especially the 
Americans, who think the population of the 
Soviet Union is the same kind of conglom- 
eration as the population of the United 
States, and by the same logic, the so-called 
Republics of the Soviet- Union, from the 
population viewpoint, present a phenomenon 
which is analogous to the 48 States of the 
United States. The presumption is, since 
the population of the 48 States presgnt no 
radical differences nationally, and since they 
all speak the English language, America is 
comparable to the peoples of the 15 Republics 
of the Soviet Union. This fallacious analogy 
places the Soviet Republics in the same cate- 
gory as the American States. 

In reality, however, the 15 Republics of 
the Soviet Union are totally unlike the 48 
States of the American Union because the 
overwhelming majority of each of these Re- 
publics speak different languages and con- 
stitute different nationalities. 

In Soviet Armenia, for instance, the over- 
whelming majority of the people are Arme- 
nians and the dominant language is the Ar- 
menian. The same is true of Georgia, where 
the dominant element and the spoken lan- 
guage is Georgian. In Soviet Azerbaijan the 
dominant element are the Tartars and the 
spoken language is a Turkish dialect. This 
is also true of Ukrainia and the rest of the 
so-called Soviet Republics. 

As seen, every one of the so-called non- 
Russian minorities of the Soviet Union, 
within its own frontiers, is in reality a ma- 
jority, therefore, it is both wrong and a rank 
injustice to call them minorities, especially 
when we consider that, in their totality, they 
outnumber the Great-Russians. 

After establishing this basic, indisputable 
fact, it might correctly be observed that the 
Soviet Union also includes minorities in the 
accepted sense such as prevail in the United 
States and other western countries. Each 
of the 15 Republics of the Soviet Union has 
its own minorities. 

In Soviet Armenia, alongside the native 
majority, live Turkish and Russian minori- 
ties; Georgia has Armenian and Turkish 
minorities; and Azerbaijan Tartars have their 
Armenian and Russian minorities. 

These minorities exclude those masses of 
people who have become minorities artifi- 
cially, and through administrative or politi- 
cal separation have been annexed to the ter- 
ritory.of a foreign nation, such as the Arme- 
nian province of Akhalkalak, which was un- 
justly annexed to Georgia, or the Armenian- 
populated mountainous Karabagh, which was 
made a part of Azerbaijan. : 

The real minorities in the accepted sense 
are those which voluntarily or by forced de- 
portations have been planted on the terri- 
tory of an alien nation and have become rec- 
onciled with living alongside the native ma- 
jority. These naturally cannot have any 
right to political independence. 

What interests us here are not debatable 
mass segments which have been grafted on 
the body politic of a foreign people, but the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union which erroneously have been called 
minorities, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the frontiers of their own historical 
fatherlands they constitute overwhelming 
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majorities, have merited the exalted title of 
Soviet Republic and, at least on paper, have 
even the right of seceding from the Union 
and forming an independent state if they 
so desire. 

It is these nationalities which the great 
Russians have succeeded in branding with 
the derogatory name of minorities. The 
great Russians succeeded in this business of 
defamation by virtue of their armed con- 
quest of minorities which, taken as a whole, 
outnumber the Russians, but taken each 
separately are smaller than the Russian pop- 
ulation. 4 

This is no reason at all, however, why this 
fallacious tag, outrageously forced on the 
non-Russian nationalities, should cause such 
confusion of minds as to lead men to think 
that these nationalities are real minorities 
in the commonly accepted sense, and, there- 
fore, they have no right to aspire to political 
independence. 

One of the most stubborn obstacles to a 
proper understanding of the psychology of 
Russia’s non-Russian nationalities is the 
Great-Russian reluctance to reconcile them- 
selves with the idea that these peoples who 
were conquered by the czars and the Soviet 
masters, now striving for their independ- 
ence, have a perfect right to secede from 
mother Russia. This is most unfortunate, 
because any ultimate solution of the nation- 
ality problem in the Soviet Union is contin- 
gent on Great-Russian willingness, under- 
standing, and cooperation. Secession from 
mother Russia the Great-Russians regard as 
nothing but the dismemberment of the one 
and indivisible Russia, an unpardonable 
crime. 

No matter how strong the Great-Russian 
opposition, the dismemberment of the Soviet 
Union, however, is a foregone conclusion as 
ap. historical inevitability. The days of all 
types of imperialism are numbered and all 
subjugated peoples will achieve their inde- 
pendence sooner or later, one way or another. 
Already a number of peoples under English, 
French, and Dutch imperialism have won 
their independence and the rest are on the 
road to complete emancipation. It is only 
the Soviet or Russian imperialistic empire 
which, although having changed the form 
but never having denied the substance, still 
persists in fighting off the course of history 
with its huge armies. The persistence will 
avail the Soviet nothing. As recent events in 
Poland and Hungary have demonstrated, 
sooner or later the Soviet Empire will be 
forced to follow the road of all other 
imperialisms, 

Somewhat different but partly consistent 
with the Great-Russian stand is the view 
prevalent among the anti-Communist demo- 
cratic groups of Great-Russians who regard 
as imperialistic acquisitions only those con- 
quests which were made after World War II— 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, and Western Ger- 
many. They never regard the forced ac- 
quisitions of Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Ukrainia, Byelorussia, and the Transcaspian 
countries as imperialistic conquests. They 
justify this preposterous stand by the absurd 
contention that these non-Russian republics 
have historically become organic and in- 
separable parts of Russia. Curiously enough 
the conquest of these peoples was no dif- 
ferent from the conquest of the above- 
mentioned satellite states of Europe. 
The fact that the latter peoples have assimi- 
lated some elements of Russian culture in no 
wise changes the political situation. It does 
not doom the subjugated peoples to eternal 
servitude of the Russian state. Even accept- 
ing the oft advanced parent-and-children 

relationship between the Great-Russians and 
the subjugated non-Russian nationalities, it 
stands to reason that, once these children 
have come of age, they have a perfect right 
to leave the paternal hearth and seek a sepa- 
rate life of their own. 
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Another attitude peculiar to the anti 
Communist segment of the Great-Rusci,,. 
is their keen resemtment whenever anyone 
holds the Russian people responsible for the 
creation of the Communist establishment 
They resentfully point out, alongside 1), 
names of Lenin, Bukharin, and Rykov, sic, 
non-Russian names as Trotsky, Zinoyie, 
Stalin, Miasnikian, and Mikoyan. [Is ;; oe 
true that representatives of all nationalities 
of Russia took part in the Communist revo. 
lution of 1917? Why pick out, necessarily 
only the Russians and not the rest» 

It is quite true that Lenin’s collaborators 
included a large number of non-Russians 
who, as individuals, had a great share in 
the Bolshevik victory. The issue here js not 
the responsibility of individuals, but the 
responsibility of peoples insofar as they can 
be responsible for good or bad deeds in g 
given country. 

Approached from this angle, it is incon. 
testible that the introduction of Sovie 
tyranny was the work exclusively of the 
Great-Russians. The Soviet evil became en. 
trenched in Russia proper through interna) 
conspiracy, without external aid, and even 
despite foreign opposition, whereas in al! the 
rest of the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Czarist empire the Soviet was implanteqg 
through the intervention of the armed forces 
of Russia proper, i. e., through foreign inter- 
vention. 

This is an irrefutable historical fact which 
deserves a bit more comprehensive treatment. 


AN IRREFUTABLE HISTORICAL FACT 


What happened in the Russian Empire 
when Lenin and his confederates through in- 
ternal conspiracy seized the power in Petro- 
grad and Moscow was no mere accident. Nor 
was it a mere accident when they were trying 
to consolidate their power in Russia proper— 
Veliko-Russia, to be precise, when they 
emerged victorious over the anti-Communist 
opposition, that all the rest of non-Russian 
nationalities of the empire not only refused 
to recognize the Soviet Government of Mos- 
cow but they went one step farther and 
declared their independence. 

Lastly, it was no mere accident that in all 
the non-Russian nationality regions the do- 
mestic Communists always proved a con- 
temptible force despite their all-out sub- 
versive activities. They not only failed to 
seize the power but they did not even become 
a serious danger to the established anti- 
Soviet governments of their own new 
republics. 

It is an irrefutable fact of history that 
bolshevism, or communism, became en- 
trenched exclusively in Russia proper 
through internal conspiracy and without 
outside aid, even despite foreign opposition. 
And while it is quite true that the majority 
of Great-Russians never sympathized with 
bolshevism and even waged a fierce civil war 

sagainst it, nevertheless, it is equally true 
that only in Veliko-Russia could bolshevism 
appeal to the masses to a sufficient degree to 
shatter all internal opposition. 

After registering this ringing fact, it is 
pertinent to note that all the rest of non- 
Russian regions of the Russian Empire were 
sovietized solely by the Red armies sent from 
Moscow and never through the triumph of 
the domestic Communists, or internal con- 
spiracy. 

No one will gainsay the fact that, quite 
naturally, there were many non-Russians 
who assisted in the Bolshevik conquest 0! 
Russia proper. But who can deny also that 
there were many foreigners and Russians who 
collaborated with the domestic Communist 
conspirators in the non-Russian regions’ 
And while this riffraff of Russians and nob- 
Russians succeeded in creating a formidable 
force in Russia proper which enabled them 
to seize the power, in the non-Russian 4- 
tionality regions the same kind of riffraff did 
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not get to first base without outside aid, 
namely, the Russian Red armies. 

Indicative of the non-Russian peoples’ dis- 

ition toward the Soviet is a characteristic 
incident. When Lenin seized the power in 
Moscow, he appointed his friend, the well- 
known Armenian Communist Stepan Sha- 
poumian as “Viceroy” of Transcaucasus. 
shahoumian met with such hostility in 
mifis, the Capital of the Transcaucasian 
government consisting of the Armenians, the 
azeri and the Georgians, that he was forced 

to flee Tiflis to avoid arrest. _ 

again, during the May uprising of the 
communists in Armenia in 1920, the con- 
spirators were easily defeated by the people 
of Armenia, Similar attempts to overthrow 
the governments were tried in all the non- 
pussian-nationality countries of the Soviet 
Union but everywhere the conspirators mis- 
erably failed. It was after these failures 
that the Soviet Government in Moscow mo- 
pilized its armies and conquered these in- 
dependent countries one by one. 

The fact is, the 14 non-Russian republics 
of the Soviet Union were conquered by 
Moscow precisely in the same manner as the 
satellite countries were conquered -by the 
Soviet after World War II. Poiand, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Eastern 
Germany were conquered outright; Czecho- 
slovakia was sovietized by the mere threat 
of the Red army in 1948; and the Baltic 
States of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were 
annexed without any ceremonies, even 
though they had enjoyed an independent 
life over 20 years and they had shown no 
disposition to join the Soviet Union. 

Curiously enough, even the greatest ex- 
ponents of western democracy among the 
Great-Russians make a fine distinction be- 
tween the Soviet satellites and the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities which had been incorpo- 
rated by the Czars and their Soviet suc- 
cessors. They are reluctant to accord the 
same right to the latter through various 
facetious arguments. In reality there is no 
basic difference either in the form of their 
conquests or their aspirations to a separate, 
independent national life. 

There can be no doubt that the Great- 
Russian people itself is a victim of the Soviet 
tyranny, and we might say the first victim. 
On the other hand it cannot be gainsaid 
that, unfortunately, it has also become the 
tool of the same tyranny in its imperialistic 
ambitions and in the enslavement of count- 
less non-Russian peoples. 

Another curious aspect of Great-Russian 
mentality is their emphasis on what might 
be interpreted as Russian chauvinism. In all 
the republics and the ‘satellites of the Soviet 
Empire it is only Russia proper, or Veliko- 
Russia, whose nationalistic vanity or great 
state ambitions have received and are receiv- 
ing satisfaction from the conquests of Soviet 
tyranny. Only in Veliko-Russia can commu- 

. nism be tolerated as a means of the preserva- 
tion and the extension of extreme Russian 
chauvinism, whereas in the satellite and sub- 
jugated countries communism not only does 
hot serve as nationalism in disguise but it is 
an alien force imposed from the outside, 
diametrically opposed to the national senti- 
ments of these peoples. 

It is safe to say that either in the satellite 
countries or the 14 non-Russian republics of 
the Soviet Union the Soviet power will not 
last 24 hours once the Red armies depart 
from their frontiers or the Soviet tyranny in 
Moscow is overthrown. 

In other words the governments. of these 
countries are plain puppets, therefore it is 
meaningless to wage war against them with- 
out wa war against their masters who are 
entrenched in Moscow and are held in power 
mainly through the support of the Great- 
Russian people. The recent developments in 
Eastern Germany, in Poland and Hungary 
have clearly proved that until the Soviet 
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power is overthrown in Moscow or Veliko- 
Russia, no Soviet-enslaved nation can 
breathe freely and recover its lost independ- 
ence. 

The struggles of these enslaved peoples 
cannot be waged successfully in isolated ef- 
fort. A united effort is necessary to over- 
throw the Soviet tyranny. 

The question is, What really is the Soviet 
tyranny? What sort of imperialistic power 
is the Soviet? Is it the Communist interna- 
tional which threatens the peace of the world 
today? Or is it another sort of power which, 
under the guise of communism, has been 
entrenched in Moscow and which, with its 
armies and its gangs of arsonists, threatens 
to engulf the whole of mankind? 


COMMUNISM OR GREAT RUSSIAN NATIONALISM? 


From the days Stalin exterminated Lenin's 
coHaborators and all the old Bolsheviks who 
posed as a menace to his personal dictator- 
ship, communism, as an internationally ideo- 
logical social movement ceased to exist as 
far as the Soviet Union was concerned. 

Indeed, what sort of ideological movement 
could linger in a land where even the Com- 
munists could not give free expression to 
their honest convictions, where every man, 
to save his skin, was forced to conform to 
the commands of the dictator under penalty 
of death, and where, lastly, no one could be 
sure of even a brief and barely tolerable life 
for himself and his family without simu- 
lating enthusiastic zeal for everything which 
the dictator said and did? In the world of 
Stalin’s creation it was not honest conviction 
but the motive of fear, gain, personal safety, 
and the possibility of a career only which 
drove men into the lap of the reigning Com- 
munist Party. 

This fact became obvious during World 
War II when Stalin set aside his Communist 
slogans which he well Knew could never 
appeal to the human heart and promulgated 
patriotic slogans and aims which spoke to 
all hearts. Once again it was eloquently 
demonstrated in Hungary where the Com- 
munist Party, with a membership of 900,000, 
literally melted away during the first few 
days of the popular uprising. 

Nevertheless it is noteworthy that, after 
the experiment of World War II, Stalin saw 
fit to return.to his bankrupt communism 
which had become perfectly odious to the 
people and to retain it as the official religion 
of the Soviet Government. He did this not 
because he wanted to establish communism 
as his primary aim but because its retention 
was felt necessary as the only instrument for 
the realization of objectives which had no 
connection whatsoever with communism. 

What were these objectives? 

First and foremost, there was the matter of 
the preservation of the Soviet dictatorship at 
any price. At least for Stalin there was no 
higher objective than the security of his per- 
sonal dictatorship for the sake of which he 
did not hesitate to exterminate even the fore- 
most apostles of communism. But Stalin 
realized that, to be able to justify his dicta- 
torship, he needed a far more powerful lever 
than communism as such. Such a lever 
could easily be found only in the concept of 
a Great-Russian nation, clearly demonstrated 
during World War II when he invoked not the 
founders of communism—Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin—but the historical heroes of the 
Great-Russian nation, such as Dmitri-Don- 
skoy, Minin, Pojarski, Field Marshals Suvorov 
and Kutuzov, and others. At the conclusion 
of the war at the victory celebration at the 
Kremlin, his historic speech was sn unre- 
strained eulogy of the Great-Russian people 
which merited the main honor of the victory 
and which he proclaimed as the big brother 
of all the non-Russian nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. 

Since the Great-Russian nation wasStalin’s 
supreme weapon, it will be asked quite nat- 
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urally why, after the war, did he not discard 
the hated communism and make Russian 
nationalism the official religion of the Soviet 
Union? 

The answer to this question is very simple. 
Stalin could not have done it even if he 
wanted to do so. Why? Because the com- 
munism which the Bolsheviks created in 
Russia is such a system of political, economic, 
social, and spiritual enslavement that, with- 
out it, he could not have supported his total 
dictatorship. Besides, in the eyes of the out- 
side world his prestige would be immeasur- 
ably enhanced through the promotion of 
communism rather than Russian national- 
ism. Only communism could have rallied 
around him his fifth columnists in the 
free west. 

Needless to say, the same considerations 
are being utilized by Stalin's successors who 
are no less champions of Great-Russian na- 
tionalism both in the Soviet Union, the satel- 
lite countries, and the free world. Commu- 
nism, they maintained, was ever ready for 
international “peaceful’’ cooperation. It was 
through this game only that Stalin’s suc- 
cessors tried, and still try, to win over the 
neutrals, all the way from Tito’s Yugoslavia 
to Nehru’s India and Indonesia. The Krem- 
lin bosses well realize that Great-Russian 
chauvinistic declarations would redound ad- 
versely much the same as Hitler’s German 
chauvinism was his undoing. 

Russian democratic leaders resent keenly 
every time Western leaders identify the 
Soviet imperialistic policy with czarist im- 
perialism, interpreting it as the continuation 
of “Great-Russian” ambitions which basic- 
ally remain unchanged, although they oper- 
ate under a different name and form. 

While the czars extended their empire by 
armed force, their successors who call them- 
selves Communists, aside from armed force, 
make use of. other means for the extension 
of their empire. Sometimes these means are 
even more effective than armed force, such 
as the economic weapon, the fifth columns, 
the propaganda arm, subversion, and in- 
ternal penetration. And if these weapons 
are not wholly successful, at least they pave 
the way for the success of armed interven- 
tion. 

Could it be that the non-Russian leaders 
and the journalists are wholly unjust when 
they consider the present Soviet imperialism 
as the continuation of the czarist policy? Is 
the Soviet imperialism of today really very 
different from the erstwhile Great-Russian 
nationalistic ambitions for expansion? 

Had there been a fundamental difference 
between the two, after the overthrow of the 
czarist despotism when the non-Russian na- 
tionalities seceded from the Great-Russians 
and declared their independence, why then 
did the new government entrenched in Mos- 
cow reconquer these peoples with armed force 
and reannex them to Great-Russia? 

If there had been any fundamental dif- 
ference between the “Great-Russia’”’ concept 
and the present Soviet imperialism, why then 
did the Soviet Government at the close of 
World War II profit from the spoils of the 
war much the same as the czarist govern- 
ment assuredly would have done? 

Be it remembered that the Great-Russians 
even lack the German excuse for their ex- 
pansionist policies because few peoples on 


the globe command such extensive territo- 


ries as Russia does. Therefore Great-Russia 
has no cause for casting covetous eyes on the 
territories of her neighbors, much less to 
enslave them. Even if all the non-Russian 
peoples who have been subjugated by the 
Great-Russians should secede from the em- 
pire, there will be enough territory left for 
Russia for her normal development. There- 
fore, Russia has no valid cause for holding 
on to the territories of the non-Russians 
which she has conquered by armed force, 
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often profiting by the use of the forces of the 
very nations. 
CHAUVINISM IN THE GARB OF COMMUNISM 

Whenever there is a question of nazism 
the Russian anti-Communist democrats, as 
well as many Western journalists, never 
make a sharp distinction between nazism 
(national socialism) and the German people 
as they do between bolshevism and the Rus- 
sian people. They never say the German 
people were not responsible for the emer- 
gence of nazism. On the contrary they in- 
sist that nazism was the child of the Ger- 
man people, therefore the latter can never 
shake off the responsibility for nazism’s 
crimes. 

But when the discussion turns to bolshe- 
vism, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of Russians and many Westerners to absolve 
the Russian people of the crimes of bolshe- 
vism. It turns cut that bolshevism is essen- 
tially an international phenomenon and 
never Russian, and this makes all the nations 
responsible for the crimes of communism. 

This conclusion is, of course, highly super- 
ficial. 

It is quite true that bolshevism under the 
label of communism has become an inter- 
national movement with international slo- 
gans and ideology, and it is equally true that 
bolshevism has managed to win followers 
among all peoples. Nazism, on the other 
hand, was essentially a national movement 
based upon the concept of the superiority 
of the German race. 

Nevertheless it will not be gainsaid that 
nazism under the name of fascism, took root 
in other countries as an international move- 
ment which strove to arouse in those peoples 
the spirit of their national excellence. Sim- 
ilarly bolshevism, garbed in the internation- 
alist uniform, is essentially a chauvinistic 
movement which strives for the supremacy 
of Great Russia, with this difference that 


bolshevism is more cleverly disguised under 


the cloak of communism. 

It can confidently be stated that, had com- 
munism first triumphed in any western 
European country, it would have been far 
different than the Russian bolshevism which 
became entrenched strictly through the 
means of the Russian people. In reality, the 
power, or the movement, which under the 
label of communism today threatens the 
peace and the freedom of entire mankind is 
nothing but a movement which was con- 
ceived and molded in the womb of the Rus- 
sian people, and stamped with the worst 
characteristics of that people. 

Actually bolshevism is the nazism of the 
Russian people, even as nazism was the 
bolshevism of the German people. Essen- 
tially both are the one and the same thing, 
differing from each other only in their ideo- 
logical garb. Like nazism, bolshevism did 
not drop down out of a clear blue sky. As 
nazism took forms of varying degrees in 
Italy and Germany befitting the character- 
istics of each people, so bolshevism with its 
familiar attributes could have triumphed 
only in Russia. This circumstance in no 
wise detracts from the splendid qualities of 
the Russian people—their invaluable con- 
tributions to the arts, the sciences and litera- 
ture, much the same as nazism could not 
obscure the contributions of the German 
genius in the fields of science, philosophy, 
music and literature. 

True, communism is not a Russian concept 
but was born and took form as a “social 
science” in Western Europe. Similarly, the 
international Communist movement is not of 
Russian origin and communism took root in 
Russia not as a Russian movement but essen- 
tially as an international nonpatriotic, and 
even an antipatriotic movement. 

But it is equally true that, after seizing the 
power the Russian leaders of communism, 
beginning with Lenin and especially Stalin 
until the present day Khrushchevs, slowly 
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and imperceptibly became the ringleaders of 
Great-Russian chauvinism to whom com- 
munism is no longer an aim but a means to 
anend. Essentially it was this circumstance 
which enabled them to perpetuate their pow- 
er in Russia. Essentially it was this cir- 
cumstance which enabled them to emerge 
victorious in World War II. And it was this 
same circumstance which enabled them to 
reconquer the non-Russian nationalities 
which had recovered their independence on 
the ruins of the czarist empire. 

There can be no question that, had Rus- 
sian bolshevism faced the free world without 
a disguise and had operated as the exponent 
of Great-Russian imperiaiism, it would have 
made little headway in the free countries of 
the world in gaining followers. Unquestion- 
ably the Communist mask is a great aid in 
hooking countless gullibles among the non- 
Russians, something which German naziism 
was unable to accomplish because it lacked 
any such clever ideological masquerade. 

This fact was made apparent by the in- 
veterate hostility which Stalin and his heirs 
exhibited . toward all national Communist 
movements and their leaders of the non- 
Russian nationalities under their control. 
During the last 30 years the leaders of these 
national Communist movements attempted 
to deviate from the path mapped out by Mos- 
cow in their effort to arrive at communism in 
their own individual ways. These attempts 
were made not only in the non-Russian na- 
tionality countries of the Soviet Union but 
in the satellite countries as well. However, 
they all were liquidated with the exception 
of Tito and his comrades and quite recently 
Gomulka of Poland. 

If the bosses of the Kremlin were really 
bent on serving the interests of communism 
and not their Great-Russian chauvinism they 
would not have forced their will on the Com- 
munist governments of the non-Russians, 
nor would they have insisted on the teach- 
ing of the Russian language as obligatory. 
To men who are sincerely dedicated to the 
cause of communism it would have made 
little difference by what road or in what lan- 
guage the final goal is reached. The thing 
which would have mattered would have been 
loyalty to those objectives. 

True, after the death of Stalin, the Khru- 
shchevs and the Bulganins showed a more 
tolerant attitude toward the Titoists and 
even went so far as to promise to recognize 
the right of all nationality Communists to 
pursue the path of communism in their indi- 
vidual national way. They made substan- 
tial concessions to Gomulka in this respect. 
But after the uprising in Hungary, even 
Khrushchev who only a few months before 
had discredited Stalin was forced to confess 
that he and his comrades were firm Stalin- 
ists. As to what real Stalinism means the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China only recently gave an eloquent defi- 
nition: 

“Stalin in his relations with the brotherly 
countries showed a certain tendency to 
Great-Russian chauvinism. This he ex- 
pressed in his denials of the independence 
and the equality of rank of Communist 
parties and Communist countries. Stalin 
sometimes unjustly intervened in their in- 
ternal affairs—an intervention which re- 
sulted in serious consequences.” 

If the Communist Chinese were not vitally 
interested in cooperating with the present 
Soviet dictators they would surely have ad- 
mitted that, no less than Stalin, his succes- 
sors are running a Great-Russian imperial- 
istic policy. It is highly significant that the 
greatest friends of Red Moscow, such as the 
Chinese Communists, publicly emphasize, 
even if indirectly, the Great-Russian chau- 
vinism of the Soviet leaders, 

It is a deplorable fact that the Russian 
democrats, while fiercely fighting against the 
Soviet dictatorship, fail to perceive the chau- 
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vinism of the Soviet leaders under thei; 
querade. By.such an attitude they rende 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossibje oad 
concerted action against the common ey, on y 
to say nothing of their indirectly encoun’ 
ing chauvinism among the Russian people” 

There can be no question that the Russian 
people itself will greatly benefit once jt Sheds 
off its imperialistic airs and retrenches itself 
within its ethnological frontiers; for op) 
then will the Russian people be able to Pi 
velop its innate great talents and to insure 
for itself a free, untroubled and autonomoys 
national existence. Only then will Russia 
cease to be a menace to the freedom of 
neighboring nations and to the peace of the 
world. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Advertising 
Council at Washington, D. C., on Monday 


last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MORTON’s AppRESS BEFORE THE 
ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


Good evening. It is a pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity to be here with you 
tonight and to be able to discuss important 
matters relating to the foreign policy of the 
United States with this group which is so in- 
timately connected with the formation, dis- 
semination and instrumentation of ideas 
and policies. Beyond this, your Advertising 
Council has in the past year been instru- 
mental in the expenditure of nearly $150 mil- 
lion in public service advertising. You have 
given your time, effort and money to aid 
neighborhood improvement, to obtain better 
schools for our young, to help the Red Cross 
and the CARE food crusade and numerous 
other causes as well as special efforts in the 

an crisis. I understand you are at- 





you—as a citizen, I thank you. No group 
would know better that friendship and co- 
operation have few borders. 

well know, there is no longer 
any question as to whether or not this coun- 
try has a major and permanent role in the 
In his inspiring inaugural 
last January the President of the 
States clearly laid down the respon- 
this Nation to the totality of 
The question is rather—how can 
we best conduct and discharge this obli- 
gation with honor and justice in an en- 
lightened self interest and in the interest 
of all the peoples of the world? 

George Washington's Farewell Address has 
often been quoted as a warning against what 
have been termed “foreign entanglements.” 
A letter from Washington to Lafayette, dated 
August 15, 1786, has received consideraly less 
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as a citizen of the great republic of human- 
ity at large, I cannot help turning my atten- 
tion sometimes to this subject * * * I can- 
note avoid refiecting with pleasure on the 
probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society 
in general. On these dccasions I consider 
how ' may be connected, like one 
great family, in fraternal ties. I indulge a 
fond, perhaps an enthusiastic, idea that * * * 
the period is not very remote when the bene- 
fits of @ liberal and friendly commerce will 
Pretty generally succeed to the devastations 
of horrors and war.” I propose, ladies and 
gatlemen, that this time is surely now upon 


A [ppendix 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
recently about the foreign policy of the 


United States. Some voices have been raised 
in the suggestion that we have no clear for- 
eign policy or that it is a changing one with- 
out basic cohesiveness. I suggest, rather, that 
we have been going through a period of 
evolution in world affairs and that, con- 
comitantly, our foreign policy has been evolv- 
ing in response to the new world conditions 
and necessities. 

Historically the foreign policies of nations 
have been based on certain aspirations and 
interests—many of these have been self-in- 
terests. There have been considerations as 
to territory, resources, strategic position. 
There have been particular loyalties toward 
certain peoples or nations, or antipathies to- 
ward others., There have been noble mo- 
tives and other motives. Indeed, the list of 
reasons for policies may be as long as the 
number of policies or alliances of all history. 
I do not tonight condemn these reasons or 
considerations but merely point them out 
as factors which have existed and influenced 
the foreign policy of many nations through- 
out the ages. 

I do tonight come before you with the firm 
belief that we have reached the time when 
the basic underlying principle of the for- 
eign policy of the United States has evolved 
and can be clearly defined. It is the prin- 
ciple of principle. Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “Let us remind ourselves that we are 
the custodians in some degree of the prin- 
ciples which have made man free.” 

We find ourselves in a very unique posi- 
tion in the history of mankind. Our birth 
as a nation was in itself unique. Our crea- 
tion was in response to a purpose based on 
principle. History has thrust upon us the 
role of leader of the free world. This is not a 
role that we as a people sought or even 
wanted. We are faced by a militant and 
amoral Communist force that has as its 
avowed intention the enslavement of the 
peoples of our world. Ours is a time when 
nationalism has reached fervent heights in 
all parts of the world. We see in our time 
the birth of new nations—all with high 
hopes, many with old cultures, few with any 
experience in self-government or the conduct 
of foreign affairs. For these reasons we must 
have-a policy which goes beyond the basis of 
loyalty or friendship, or of cultural, racial, 
or religious ties. This policy can only be 
based on principle. 

What do I mean by policy based on prin- 
ciple? Any definition, in full form, would 
be rather broad and I shall elaborate on it 
throughout the course of my remarks. How- 
ever, I believe that this principle which must 
now guide us has an essence. It means that 
we must strive, in our relationshivs with the 
rest of the world, to work always for that 
harmony, understanding and accord which 
will epitomize the highest and noblest aspi- 
rations, not only of our own Nation, but of 
the entire world. And if we feel that there 
are, in the American way, things of universal 
value which could benefit all mankind we 
must dedicate our efforts to helping others 
to adapt such of these as may be beneficial 
to their way of life. 

We must never confuse friendship, or even 
leadership, with paternalism or self-right- 
eousness. We must make it abundantly 
clear that our motives are honest and sin- 
cere, and we must be prepared to state them 
clearly. 

We desire a world at peace, where all men 
may live according to their own cultural tra- 


ditions in societies of their own choice. We 
want all people to possess the freedom of 
thought, belief, and choice to which every 
human being is entitled and we want for all 
a fuller and richer daily life. And we hope 
that through mutual understanding, clear 
expression, and dedicated effort we will all 
come closer together. 

It }as become generally accepted that the 
task of free world leadership has fallen to 
the United States. It is essential that we 
discharge this task with the conscience of 
principle. Our policies must not be based 
on affection for or antipathy toward any na- 
tion or people. Particular loyalties must 
not be allowed to overshadow the tremen- 
dous burden of principled world leadership. 
We cannot be permitted the indulgences that 
biased likes or dislikes forbode. 

There will be times when public opinion 
at home is influenced by cultural, racial, or 
religious ‘loyalties to friends abroad. At 
such times, although our road will be even 
more difficult, we must be prepared to bear 
the additional burden. 

We recently have had just such an exam- 
ple. I refer to the Suez crisis, when prin- 
ciple forced us to take a strong stand against 
our traditional allies in their use of force 
to settle the dispute in that area. I firmly 
believe that our stand in this instance was 
just and correct. It was an example of 
leadership by principle. Nevertheless it 
shows that it is more difficult to lead by 
principle than by loyalty, friendship, or 
interest. 

I am understanding of those who moti- 
vated by loyalty supported the position taken 
by our historic friends in the Suez matter 
and were sharply critical of the position 
taken by this country. But I point out 
that none of these persons or nations has the 
unique responsibility that rests on the 
United States in the troubled and explosive 
world of today. That responsibility is con- 
stant and must be consistent. I do not 
mean to imply that loyalty does not have 
its place in our dealings with other nations. 
Loyalty we admire and disloyalty we de- 
plore. In this country and elsewhere the 
strongest loyalty is the family loyalty. We 
recognize this in our own judicial processes. 
We do not require husband or wife to testify 
one against the other. Yet in the discharge 
of our unique responsibility there can be 
only loyalty to principle. This concept does 
not relieve us of any commitment into which 
we may have entered. Certainly we will be 
loyal and faithful to our obligations to our 
many allies just as we have been in the past. 
However, we cannot discharge our responsi- 
bility by condoning any action taken by a 
member of the family of nations just because 
that nation happens to be a member of a 
friendly alliance. All actions must be 
measured against the yardstick of principle. 

Let me again quote our illustrious first 
President who said in his farewell address, 
“It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, 
at no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. * * * In 
the execution of such a plan, nothing is 
more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, 
who be excluded; and that, in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
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It is a slave to its animosity or to its affec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. * * * 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty of nations, has been the victim.” 
Once more the wisdom of Washington is 
clear. 

This policy of principle which I have tried 
to describe and to illustrate by reference to 
George Washington was clearly put to the 
test by the tragic chain of events which has 
taken place during the past 8 months in the 
Middle East. In my judgment those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the United States’ 
foreign affairs faithfully applied the measure 
of principle to the actions of other nations. 
Our reaction to this chain of events was in 
keeping with our own tradition of justice 
and our avowed purpose to achieve the settle- 
ment of such disputes by peaceful means. 

In charting our course this country did 
not take the easy way. Principle demanded 
that we take the hard way and stand in firm 
opposition to our very closest traditional 
friends and allies. During these trying 
months we made it clear both within and 
without the United Nations that if our 
friends would abandon forceful intervention 
in Egypt we would undertake definite respon- 
sibilities. Now we cannot allow Colonel 
Nasser to think we will turn away from our 
responsibility just because he turns so 
readily from his own country’s international 
responsibility. As a small nation and early 
in our history we stood up to powerful 
tyranny. Surely as a great nation we will 
now stand up to petty tyranny. 

In the formation and execution of this 
policy based on principle we must avoid the 
influence of inveterate antipathies or preju- 
dices of the past. We must be on guard 
against our natural tendencies to condemn 
the political and social systems of those who 
do not completely agree with us. We have 
a deep belief in our own form of govern- 
ment and political system. I share this be- 
lief. But the role of world leadership de- 
mands a willingness to work with others 
toward whom we may be unsympathetic or 
whose systems differ from our own. 

This country has worked out a successful 
program of what has been termed person-to- 
person diplomacy. This means that as a 
nation we are willing to sit down face to 
face, as if man to man, to discuss agree- 
ments, disagreements and many matters of 
mutual concern. And yet recently a head 
of state who had travelled to this country 
for just such a talk was publicly insulted 
upon his arrival. At this very moment, other 
heads of state whose visits might prove of 
ultimate benefit to all. peoples cannot par- 
ticipate in this new dynamic diplomacy for 
fear of similar acts of shortsightedness. 

I do not wish to imply that we should 
spread the welcome mat for the architects 
of the international Communist conspiracy. 
Nor should we do so for those who illegally 
hold innocent American nationals impris- 
oned. I do maintain that we should be big 
enough to overcome prejudice in talking to 
those whose political system we may not 
approve or whose neutralist stand we may 
not favor. 

I do not suggest that we abandon any of 
our traditional beliefs or standards. On 
the contrary, we should attempt to foster and 
strengthen these standards where we may. I 
do say we must be openminded and accept 
other peoples with their standards and tra- 
ditions. However, I wish to state very plainly 
that this respect for tradition does not mean 
that we shall ever fail to acknowledge the 
natural and just desires of all people for 
freedom and personal dignity. And we shall 
never fail to recognize the validity of natural 
and just change and progress. 

I contend that no nation has any cause 
to doubt such intentions on our part. We 
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have never sought to conquer or to annex. 
We seek no ones territory or interests. We 
have such abundance that seeking is not 
necessary. Instead we must wish to give, 
not so much of substance as of those eternals 
which we have always held self evident. We 
will not hurt ourselves by so doing. In fact, 
we will greatly help ourselves, both prac- 
tically and as men of good will. 


We must seek greater intercourse with less : 


restriction, greater clarity with faith in its 
return, and better understanding based on 
deeds and acts. And through all, our pri- 
mary consideration must be, not race, not 
religion, not color, not similarity of culture, 
not propinquity, not community of interest, 
but principle, absolute and yet understand- 
ing, as right alone can be. ! 

I would like to conclude by quoting a dis- 
tinguished American writer whose words 
seem particularly appropriate: “American 
freedom has its being in principles which do 
not belong to America but to the world. Our 


- whole evolution is based on the action of 


these principles, and our hope of future solu- 
tions rests upon our further ability to apply 
them. To withdraw is to undermine. our- 
selves. And to define our defense in purely 
military terms is to deny ourselves the 
further development of our own free in- 
stitutions. : 

In the last analysis, then * * * the form- 
ulation of a sound policy for America in- 
volves spiritual as well-as military and 
economic considerations: * * * in the sense 
that we must continually rediscover within 
ourselves, and continually learn to imple- 
ment, those universal human principles of 
which our version of freedom has been cre- 
ated. Without these principles we cannot 
hope to be free. Yet we cannot hope to 
understand them if we consider them~ex- 
clusively our own. The isolationist cliche 
that America should serve her own ends ex- 
clusively has little meaning when viewed in 
this light. We must so frame our policies 
that we may discover in ourselves, as indi- 
viduals, and learn to implement, that which 
we hold in common with humanity. 

There come times in the history of every 
people when destiny knocks on their door 
with an iron insistence. In the history of 
America, destiny has knocked thus three 
times; once when we faced the seemingly 
impossible odds of British power to gain our 
independence; once at Fort Sumter, when 
we faced the bloody task of preserving our 
Union; and it is knocking today. 

It is true that on other grave occasions 
Americans have heard the knock of destiny. 
They heard it in 1917 when they sent their 
first expeditionary force to . They 
heard it even more loudly in 1941, 
roused out of an isolationist lethargy to 
fight—again against odds—one of the most 
brilliant and important wars in history. Yet 
on neither of those occasions did the knock- 
ing have the iron clang that we hear today. 
In World War I, and even in World War II, a 
mold existed into which we could pour our 
vast energies. Our power—anii in the sec- 
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Address by Republican National Chairman 
at Testimonial Dinner for Represent. 
ative Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address delivered by Meade 
Alcorn, Republican National Chairman, 
at a testimonial dinner honoring Rep- 
resentative Hucu Scorr, of the Sixth 
Pennsylvania District, and others. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MEApE ALCORN, REPUBLICAN Na- 
TIONAL CHAIRMAN, aT A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
AT THE BELLEVUE STRatrorp HOorTeL, Pxi.a- 
DELPHIA, PA., APrit 3, 1957, HonorING Con- 
GRESSMAN HuGH Scorr, SixtH District. 
GEorRGE BLOOM, PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN 
STATE CHAIRMAN, AND CHARLES SMITH, Av- 
DITOR GENERAL-ELECT FOR THE STATE or 
PENNSYLVANIA 


It’s always a great pleasure to visit Penn- 
sylvania. Through the years I have enjoyed 
the warmest of welomes here. When I was 


_asked to speak at this testimonial for 3 


outstanding Republicans—including 2 old 
friends—I told the planners of this dinner 
I would eagerly accept and for several rea- 
sons: I count HucH Scorr among my oldest 
friends. His outstanding service to the Re- 
publican Party—as a Congressman from the 
Sixth District, as Republican national chair- 
man, and now as general counsel for the 
Republican National Committee—has made 
him one of the most respected personalities in 
Washington today. 

I might point out right here that Hucx 
Scorr is the only Republican to be elected 
to Congress from the great city of Philadel- 
phia for almost 10 years. This is a tribute 
to his remarkable vote-getting ability and a 
tribute also to his record in Washington 
where he is known as a working Congress- 


Your State chairman, George Bloom, is a 


make our party great. I can pay him 

© higher tribute than to say: he is a real 
e third guest of honor, Charles Smith, 

ve had the privilege to meet for the 
time today. It is apparent that the peo- 

ple of Pennsylvania have exercised splendid 
judgment in electing him to the high office 
of Auditor General, a post of great trust and 
responsibility, which I am sure he wil! dis- 
I am happy, not only to share in your 
to these three fine Republicans here 
evening, but I am also delighted to 

to the hom? State of so distinguished 
statesman as Senator Martin. His fine 
to you to the Nation is ably 

in the House by a fine group of 

blican Representatives with all of whom 

it is my privilege to have frequent contact. 
Congressman Sumpson, the chairman of the 
congressional campaign committee, is per- 
forming an especially noteworthy service for 
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the party and I enjoy a close-working rela- 
tionship with him. 

pennsylvania is one of the States which 
offers great challenge to the Republican 
party in 1957 and 1958. Over 56 percent of 
the voters in this State endorsed the Eisen- 
nower Republican program in 1956. Not- 
withstanding that, we find a Democrat ad- 
ministration in the governor’s office, one 
Democrat representing this State in the 
United States Senate, 13 of your 30 Repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House are Demo- 
crats, and this great city of Philadelphia is 
served by a Democrat administration. That 
picture presents a challenge to every Repub- 
lican in this State. 

The roots of Republican philosophy run 
deep in Pennsylvania. The long history of 
Republican achievements here should make 
it easier in meeting the challenge in 1957 
and 1958—because instead of attempting to 
change the voting habits or patterns of gen- 
erations you will be seeking to return to the 
yoting habits and patterns which made this 
State a fortress of Republicanism. 

Your State chairman has already demon- 
strated the kind of vigorous, inspired leader- 
ship which the campaigns of 1957 and 1958 
require. His recent telegram to party offi- 
cials was a stirring call to action. If the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania heed that call 
and follow that kind of leadership we are 
entitled to expect victory at the polls in 
1957 and 1958. 

The election returns of November 6, 1956, 
have been characterized as something less 
than a complete victory for the Republican 
Party. While President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon carried 41 ofthe 43 
States and amassed the staggering plurality 
of 944 million votes, our party failed to elect 


a Republican majority in either the Sénate 


or the House. That latter fact has at times 
attained such prominence in the thinking of 
some as to lead them to believe that 
we “lost” the 1956 election. 

Let’s take a look at that for just a mom- 
ent. It is reliably reported that the re- 
search department at Democratic National 
Committee headquarters recently concluded 
that there had been an alarming decline in 
their party’s strength throughout the coun- 
try, principally in the large cities and in the 
South. Their survey, it is said, disclosed 
that the percentage of the two-party vote 
polled by the Democrat Party was in fact 
less than they “received in the congressional 
elections of 1954. To add further to Demo- 
crat National Chairman Butler’s distress, the 
survey is said to have shown that the 24 
States where Democrats won congressional 
majorities reflect a total electoral vote of 
only 242, which is not enough to achieve a 
victory in a presidential race. If these 
figures mean anything, they do mean a con- 
tinuing marked decline in Democrat 
strength. But they also contain a sober 
lesson for us for they indicate that 51 seats 
in the House of Representatives were cap- 
tured by Democrats by a margin of less than 
5 percent of the vote cast for Congress in 


‘those districts. ‘Those figures point up the 


fact that we have been losing 
seats in the Senate and in the House which, 
with a little more aggressiveness a little more 
ingenuity and a little more work, we could 
have won. We can’t afford to repeat those 
mistakes—and from what I learn about the 
preparations being made here it appears that 
you are going to put on a campaign of un- 
Precedented intensity in 1957 and 1958. 

I hope the series of regional Republican 
conferences which we have planned—includ- 
ing one in Trenton, N. J., on May 24 and 25 
which Republican officials from this State 
will attend—will prove to be a big help in 
the campaigns that lie ahead. 

I know that election campaigns for county 
Offices might not be as exciting as a presi- 
dential campaign. But winning the battle 
of the courthouse is every bit as important 
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as winning elections for governor or Con- 
gress. Victories this year for Republican 
candidates in local elections will lay the 
groundwork for the bigger victories which 
we are working for in 1958. 
nsylvania’s State government is bogged 

down in Democrat inepéness, inefficiency, 
fumbling, and foundering. Governor Leader's 
pitiful record presents the Republican Party 
with one of its biggest opportunities in 1958. 
The people of Pennsylvania have found 
through bitter trial that a Democrat gover- 
nor is an expensive luxury. I know that 
George Bloom and the rest of Pennsylvania's 
Republican leadership are planning to offer 
the people of Pennsylvania candidates who 
stand for efficiency, economy, and sound 
Republican principles that have made this 
State the great State it is today. 

I want to take a few minutes to explode 
the old hoax that there is no real difference 
between the two major national parties. 


The Democrat Party as it fs constituted 
today—indeed as it has been constituted 
since 1932—call it the New Deal or Fair 
Deal—is the party which stands for bureauc- 
racy, centralization of power in Washington, 
big government. It is the party which has 
demonstrated repeatedly an inability to keep 
us out of war. It is the party which not ofly 
practices deficit financing but appears actu- 
ally to believe in it. It is the party which 
coddlied Communists. It is the party which 
provided the unhealthy climate in which 
corruption, five-percenters, mink coaters and 
all their ilk were bred and flourished. It is 
the party under which the dignity and pres- 
tige of the White House deteriorated to an 
alltime low. It is the party which talked 
more and did less about civil rights than any 
party in our history. It is the party which 
by its repeated acts showed either contempt 
or condescension for the decency and worth 
of the individual. I could go on and on— 
and so could you—identifying the Demo- 
crat Party, its New Deal or its Fair Deal, 
as the very antithesis of everything in which 
you and I believe. 


But what does the Republican Party stand 
for? You believe, and I believe that the best 
government is the least government, that 
political power should be kept close to the 
people; that centralization of power in Wash- 
ington with its bureaucracy and redtape are 
fundamentally bad; that a government, like 
a family, must live within its means to be 
truly prosperous; that prosperity can be 
maintained without war; that the people’s 
affairs can be administered by a government 
without trampling on individual liberties 
and that they must be administered with- 
out impairing the dignity and worth of the 
individual, These are some of the things 
that you and I believe in. Because we be- 
lieve these things we believe the Republican 
Party is the best instrument known to man 
for the government of a free people. Now. 
when we consider what the Democrat Party 
stands for, is it fair to utter such a prepos- 
terous comment as the one I received in that 
letter? Of course not. The chasm which 
separates the Democrat Party from the 
Republican Party is wide and impassable. 

The Republican Party—indeed even the 
Democrat Party—is alive today with discus- 
sion about what the Republican Party stands 
for, where it is headed. 

What does “Modern Republicanism” mean? 
There is a lot of talk about “Modern Repub- 
licanism.” I think that is a healthy and 
worthwhile condition. The self-examination 
which we are today undergoing is one of the 
surest signs of the vigor and vitality of 
which the party is possessed. Let’s not dis- 
courage it. The great progress we have made 
as a party is the result of reasoned compro- 
mise among conflicting opinions. I have sev- 
eral times said I believe it is easier to de- 
scribe than it is to define. It seems to me 
it can be described as the belief in and 
adherence to all of those traditional prin- 
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ciples which have made our party great, but 
with one important added ingredient—a 
sense of mission. “Modern Republcanism” 
is a crusading Republicanism. Whether we 
call it by that or any other name it is.essen- 
tially traditional-Republicanism with a sense 
of mission. Perhaps one can describe it by 
visualizing two Republicans sitting side by 
side on the porch. One is rocking content- 
edly back and forth in his chair saying to 
himself, “I am a Republican, and I believe in 
all the things that make our party great.” 

The other is sitting alertly on the edge of 
his chair and is saying to himself, “I am a 
Republican, and I believe in all the things 
that make our party great, and I am going 
to do something about it. I am going to 
put those principles and those beliefs to 
work. I am going to make them live and 
move and do things that keep our country 
strong and prosperous and at peace.” It is 
the latter kind of Republican—Republicans 
with a sense of mission, with a sense of 
urgency to meet and solve the problems of 
today, that I visualize as the “Modern Re- 
publican” we have heard so much about. If 
that be so, every person here is that kind of 
Republican whether you call him modern, 
liberal, crusading, or what have you, for we 
are today a party of action. We are today a 
party alert and sensitive and responsive to 
the needs of the people and fully equipped to 
meet and solve those needs. We are solv- 
ing them and can continue to solve them 
without surrendering or retreating from any 
of the fundamental political beliefs which 
have made the Republican Party great. 

Of course there are differences of opinion 
within our party respecting the manner in 
which we should achieve the ends the people 
have set for us. But our points of agree- 
ment as Republicans are more numerous 
and more important than our points of dis- 
agreement. On the other hand, in the Dem- 
ocrat Party the points of disagreement are 
more numerous and more important than 
the points of agreement. The Democrat 
Party is torn with inner dissensions, with 
bitter sectional differences and with utterly 
irreconcilable philosophical divisions. The 
Democrat Party is today a loose confederation 
of politicians held together by no deep- 
rooted political philosophy but by a common, 
desperate desire to exercise power. They are 
groping to find an issue on which they can 
go to the voters in 1958. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, is today strong, 
vigorous, and united under the dedicated, 
unselfish leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and RicHarp M. Nixon. The Nation is at 
peace. Our people are enjoying unparalleled 
prosperity. We are going forward in every 
conceivable field of activity under an admin- 
istration which welcomes and nourishes indi- 
vidual initiative and which has a deep faith 
in the dignity and worth of the individual 
citizen. 

The task we face in 1958 will require our 
utmost in ingenuity and vigor. President 
Eisenlower“has stated as our major objec- 
tive the election of a Republican majority 
in the United States Senate and House. To 
succeed in that we must present the best 
possible candidates, the best possible pro- 
gram, and the best possible organization. 
We need every single one of these elements 
in every district to assure a victory. The 
manner in which you yourselves have demon- 
strated your recognition of this is a source 
of great reassurance to me. We no longer 
can enjoy the luxury of offering the voters 
passable candidates running on mediocre 
programs and supported by a half-hearted 
organization effort. 

I would like to suggest that all of us Re- 
publicans add a further ingredient in prepar- 
ing our organization effort for 1958. I would 
like to see us develop a greater pride in parti- 
ganship. I would like to see us develop a 
keener sense of team spirit—a feeling that 
anything Republican is good because it is 
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Republican. I would like to see us instill as 
much enthusiasm into our Republican or- 
ganizatién throughout the Nation as many 
of us have for our favorite football team or 
baseball team. We need to develop more 
vociferous cheerleaders within the party and 
fewer eloquent dissidents. Let’s keep our 
family differences within the family and 
remember that the Democrat Party is our 
common adversary and not some other Re- 
publican. If we develop a team spirit along 
with good candidates, a good program and 
good organization, we have, I believe, the 
prescription for victory. 

The Republican Party is today the party 
of action, the party of the future. Unlike 
the Democrat Party, we Republicans believe 
that worship of the past or cynical adherence 
to the expediency of the present is not 
enough to win and hold the confidence of 
the voters. We have won the confidence of 
the people because we are unwilling to be a 
party of inaction or a party of reaction. We 
shall hold the confidence of the voters so 
long as we keep alive our sense of mission— 
keep alive a keen awareness that we must 
always be responsive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. That is the road to vic- 
tory—and to continued peace, prosperty, and 


progress. 





Lives or Dollars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm, Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national] defense. 

He said billboards would impede 
movement of troops and refugees in 
emergencies and interfere with direc- 
tional signs vitally important in civil de- 
fense operations. He contended that 
billboards would distract drivers and 
present fire and splinter hazards to civil 
defense. 

He insisted that the Government prop- 
erly can protect aesthetic values by con- 
trolling the nuisance characteristics of 
billboards. F 

Referring to arguments that billboards 
would stimulate business, he said: 

I just don’t believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 


millions of dollars to deface our country 
with a hideous rash of billboards along the 


_ network of our new superhighways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
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Beavry, Nor Sarery, THE Issue 

A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 
existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. -It sponsored a study at Iowa State Col- 
lege which concluded that billboards along 
highways have some slightly beneficial effects 
in that they keep drivers from succumbing to 
highway hypnosis. Another paper based on 
research in Iowa and Michigan concludes 
that there is no significant relationship be- 
tween outdoor advertising signs and highway 
accidents, and that the evidence, if any, is 
slightly in favor of signs as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fund of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating highway hypnosis than obscuring the 
view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 

30, 1957, said: 
Roapsiwe EYESORES 

The movement to safeguard the proposed 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, 
had been included in the 1956 Federal High- 
way Act which authorized the network. For 
%~ is evident that a strong fight will be 
waged by commercial signboard and other 
interests to make the most of the new road- 
side locations opened up by the huge high- 
way program. 

The law’s deficiency was brought to public 
‘attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York’s park chief, in a Harper’s article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
room growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands, and all the other familiar roadside 
eyesores.”” He warned that “if the billions 


We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
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Shirley Highway from which the reckless 
dollar-crazed exploiters have been ex. 
cluded and which is a delight to the ey. 
of the tired city dweller who enjoys , 
Virginia landscape of surpassing beauty. 
uncontaminated and unspoiled by the 
blare and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways ang 
take your choice. 





Alexander Hamilton’s Philosophy of 
Government, Then and Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Alexander Hamilton Com- 
mission, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address entitled “Alexander 
Hamilton’s Philosophy of Government, 
Then and Now,” which was delivered by 
David F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON’s PHILOSOPHY oF 
j ’ GOvERNMENT, THEN AND Now 
(Address delivered by David F. Maxwell, of 

Philadelphia, at American Bankers Asso- 

ciation, Trust Division, New York City, 

February 6, 1957, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 

This year we are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. It was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, you will recall, who above all others 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1781, 
advocated a strong central government. It 
seems, therefore, particularly appropriate in 
connection with the observance of this event 
to review this great American's political 
philosophy and. to superimpose upon his 
thinking the recent significant changes in 
constitutional interpretation which have 
resulted in the concentration of vast power 
in the Federal Government. 

Alexander Hamilton, as you know, was 
born January 11, 1757, and died on July 
12, 1804, at the age of 47, the victim of a 
duel with Aaron Burr. If he were to re- 
turn to New York today in the manner of 
Rip Van Winkle, a short span of little more 
than 150 years later, he would be utterly 
amazed—not only at the sight of our stream- 


For you gentlemen, the tenets of Alexander 
Hamilton should be of special interest be- 
cause they stemmed from his knowledge of 
finance and his experience in the law. It 's 

to note that he was admitted to 
bar of New York after reading law for 
6 This is indicative of his 
tremendous capacity for learning. 

He was dedicated to the proposition that 
the future of the country rested in the 
establishment of a strong central govern 
ment with complete autonomy over the s¢v- 
eral States. In this respect he was at the op- 
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posite end of the pole from his contemporary, 
james , who is given credit for for- 
mulating the ideas embodied in the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Hamilton, you will remember, 

that the Executive should be elected 
for life and that the power to govern should 


pe concentrated in the hands of a few. 


ats. 

although he was the only delegate from 
New York whose signature appears on the 
fnal document, his disappointment with its 
provisions was thinly.vejiéd. “Better than 
nothing,” was his curt comment following 
the adoption of the Constitution which was 
later to be described by William Gladstone, 
the great. British statesman and Prime Min- 
ister, as “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 

of man.” 

Harhilton firmly believed, as did most of 
his colleagues, that the Constitution had 
merely brought into being a loose confedera- 
tion of States. If the old adage, “coming 
events cast their shadows” is true, then 
Alexander Hamilton must have been the 
shadow in™ the Constitutional Convention 
for it was he who predicted that the Fed- 
eral Government had to be strong to be 
effective. Yet little did he realize that with- 
out changing a word of the Constitution, 
there could emerge a concentration of power 
in the Federal Government which would be 
far beyond even his most cherished dream. 

Despite his dissatisfaction with the final 
result of the efforts of the 55 delegates at 
the Convention, he saw, through the medium 
of the Treasury, an opportunity to accom- 
plish-in some small measure by indirection 
what he had failed to bring about by direct 
action in the Convention. You will remem- 
ber that it had been Hamilton who outlined 
for Robert Morris a comprehensive system 
ef public credit to be founded on a foreign 
loan, a bank, a Minister of Fi- 
nance, and some taxes in hand. Behind the 
plan, Hamilton showed a more acute under- 
standing of the potentielities of the capi- 
talist system than any man in America of 
his time. Said he, “The only pian that can 
preserve the currency is one that will make 
it the immediate interest of the moneyed 
men to cooperate with the Government in its 
support.” —_ 

Immediately upon his assuming the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, he launched a 
program consistent with these views and de- 
signed to enhance the prestige of the Central 
Government. His main objective was to 
build for his country a union of government 
and business which would make possible the 
development of modern capitalism. 

Hamilton subscribed to the belief that 
the word “government” means a complete 
sovereignty having the force of a law of 
nature. He was convinced that the Con- 
stitution as drafted fell far short of this 
concept and vested entirely too much sov- 
ereignty in the several States. 

It is too bad that his life had to be snuffed 
out at such an early age for had he lived 
but 15 more years, he would have been 


the medium through which the powers of 
the Federal "Government were expanded by 
constitutional interpretation. 

On March 6, 1819, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down its historic 
decision in McCulloch v. Maryland. Its 
effect on the people was immediate and elec- 
tric. Howls of protest reverberated through- 
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ment of a tax. The Baltimore branch of the 
national bank disregarded the requirements 
and refused to pay the tax. As a result, the 
treasurer of the Western Shore of Maryland 
sued the cashier of the Baltimore branch to 
recover the penalties prescribed ~by the 
Maryland statute. 

It was Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion in 
that case which established the doctrine of 
implied powers and thereby overnight 
strengthened the powers of the Central Gov- 
ernment. As the Chief Justice so eloquently 
explained, the National Government had 
been granted specified powers to lay and col- 
lect taxes, to borrow money, to regulate com- 
merce, to declare and conduct war, and to 
raise and support armies and navies. The 
establishment of a bank, he reasoned, was 
@ necessary means by which the great dele- 
gated powers could be carried into execution. 
“The power being given,” stated the Chief 
Justice, “it is in the interest of the Nation to 
facilitate its execution.” By way of illustra- 
tion he pointed out, that Congress has the 
specific power to establish post offices and 
post roads which would be meaningless un- 
less there went with it the power to carry 
the mail from post office to post office and 
the right to punish those who steal from the 
post office or rob the mail. These were im- 
plied powers necessarily following in the 
wake of the specifically delegated powers. 

In that opinion appeared one of the most 

celebrated passages ever delivered by a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court: “Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 
Constitution, and all means which are ap- 
propriate, which are plainly adapted to that 
end, which are not prohibited but consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional.” 
. We have come to regard that decision as 
the polestar, lighting the way for expanding 
Federal powers through constitutional inter- 
pretation. Yet in those days it sparked a 
debate which was not to be finally settled 
until the Civil War. The current criticism 
being leveled at the Supreme Court in cer- 
tain sections of the country by reason of the 
segregation cases is comparable to the vitri- 
olic attack against the Court in 1819 follow- 
ing the McCulloch decision. Leading in be- 
rating the Court was Hezekiah Niles, editor 
of the Weekly Register, who was a con- 
temporary prototype of Horace Greeley. In 
the first issue of the Register after Mar- 
shall’s opinion, Niles wrote: 

“A deadly blow has been struck at the 
sovereignty of the States and from a quarter 
so far removed from the people as to be 
hardly accessible to public opinion.” 

Nevertheless the Court weathered that 
storm as well as it later withstood in 1937 the 
attempts of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to “pack it” and as it will undoubtedly 
survive the current attack. 

The McCulloch decision, in its effect, was 
like a ripple ‘on a lake compared to the 
mighty tidal wave of Federal legislation 
which engulfed the country in the 1930's. 
Coming in the wake of an unpzralleled era 
of prosperity, a devastating depression struck 
with the suddenness of lightning. Out of it 
emerged a Federal Government with powers 
far transcending the intent of the Founding 
Fathers. 

During the early 1930's, the Congress 
passed in rapid succession the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Gold Reserve Act, the 
National Recovery Act, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, and many other laws designed 
to stem the tide of the depression. Consid- 
ering the emergency program in its entirety 
it constituted a more far-reaching assertion 
of Federal authority over national economic 
life than had theretofore ever been at- 
témpted. Once again the Hamiltonian pow- 
ers of nationalism were in the ascendancy. 
They relied upon the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution to enable the Federal 
Government to deal with the emergency situ- 
ation with which the States seemed unable 
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to cope. The passage of this flood of legisla- 
tion led to a clash between those who believed 
that Federal bureaucratic controls over pri- 
vate enterprise were pernicious and those 
who were convinced that strong and imme- 
diate Federal intervention represented the 
country’s only solution. 

At first it seemed that those who espoused 
the ideals of James Madison would prevail. 
The first of the New Deal statutes reached 
the Supreme Court in January of 1935. Then 
within 16 months the Court decided 10 major 
cases. In 8 the decisions went against the 
New Deal. Stricken down in succession were 
the National Recovery Act, the farm mort- 
gage loan, the Railroad Pension Act, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act, aud the Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Only two measures, the Emer- 
gency Monetary Standards. Act of 1933 and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act were 
given approval in carefully circumscribed 
and conditional terms. 

The public furor created by these decisions 
was reminiscent of the days of the McCulloch 
decision. Aggressively entering the fray, the 
President himself condemned the decisions, 
charging that the Court’s reasoning took the 
Constitution back to the “horse and buggy 
days.” He implied that if the Court threw 
down the gauntlet on the issue of constitu- 
tional reform, he would gladly accept. the 
challenge. 

There then ensued the historic court- 
packi fight of 1937 which the President 
lost. ut in losing he ultimately emerged 
the victor because of a modified personnel, 
the Court immediately thereafter, in a re- 
markable series of decisions, executed the 
mest abrupt change of face in its history and 
accepted all the major constitutional postu- 
lates underlying the New Deal. 

It was a great day for the Hamiltonians for 
since then, there seems to be no limit upon 
the powers of the Federal Government. 
Both the commerce clause and the general 
welfare clause have been stretched beyond 
recognition. 

On the basis of the commerce clause, the 
Court, in the case of United States v. Darby, 
in 1941 established the constitutionality of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Subsequently 
this act was held to apply to employees 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of buildings in which large quantities of 
goods for interstate commerce were produced, 
to the employees of a window-cleaning com- 
pany which cleaned windows of people en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, to the em- 
ployees of a local newspaper with a limited 
circulation, and to women doing embroidery 
work for pay in their own homes. 

Similarly, the early view that the activi- 
ties of foreign insurance companies engaged 
in writing insurance within the State did not 
constitute interstate commerce was exploded 
by the Court in 1944 in the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association case. 

In the field of social legislation, the result 
has been even more phenomenal. When the 
Social Security Act was passed, many gompe- 
tent lawyers, in as well as out of Government, 
questioned the validity both of national old- 
age insurance and of the Federal system of 
unemployment compensation. In a group 
of sweeping decisions handed down in May 
of 1937, the Supreme Court sustained both. 
The collection provisions of the law were, it 
held, a valid exercise of the taxing power 
and the spending provisions were a valid 
exercise of the spending powers under the 
general welfare clause. 

This is how the Court justified its, con- 
clusion in the Steward Machine Company 
case: 

“The problem had become national in area 
and dimensions. There was need of help 
from the Nation if the people were not to 
starve. It is too late today for the argument 
to be heard with tolerance that in a crisis 
so extreme the use of the moneys of the 
Nation. to relieve the unemployed and their 
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dependents is a use for any purpose nar- 
rower than the promotion of the general 
welfare.” 

And in the case of Helvering v. Davis, the 
Court used this language: 

“Nor is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 

It might be helpful for us to take a quick 
look at the so-called general welfare clause. 
It is contained in section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution which enumerates the powers of 
Congress. Clause 1 of-this section, in defin- 
ing the powers of Congress, says: “The Con- 
gress shall have the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Hamilton, with his fervent desires for 
a strong central government, took the view 
that this clause authorized taxes for any 
purpose which was not purely local. 

Chief Justice Marshall, a contemporary of 
Hamilton’s, in Gibbon v. Ogden expressed 
the opinion that the power is broad but that 
“Congress is not empowered to tax for these 
purposes which are within the exclusive 
province of the States.” 

Neither one of them, I think, would have 
anticipated that the general welfare clause 
would have been used to justify the intro- 
duction of a bill in the Congress that would 
establish a national system of compulsory 
health insurance. Yet that is what hap- 
pened. 

In fact, if Mr. Hamilton were with us to- 
day, leafing through the pages of history, 
he might not be too happy with the extent 
to which the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated power unto itself. , 

It was his theory that a strong central 
government and the private enterprise sys- 
tem were inextricably interwoven—that the 
one followed as a corollary to. the other, 
It is difficult to believe that he would have 
reconciled the objectives of the “welfare 
State,” as it is sometimes called, with the 
free enterprise system. One wonders under 
the guise of a strong central government, 
Mr. Hamilton would have anticipated that 
the Federal Government would take control 
of important phases of the conduct of local 
and interstate business, transportation, 
finance, production and distribution. Such 
activity on the part of the central govern- 
ment marks a trend away from individualism 
and toward socialism which certainly would 
not have been consistent with Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s views. 

If the present trend continues it is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that one day 
the Federal Government will take over key 
industries and that the exercise of the 
power will be adjudged permissible within 
the framework of the Constitution. Mr. Tru- 
man tried it with the steel mills. That he 
failed. was probably only because of the man- 
ner in which the attempt was made. A care- 
fully drawn law under proper circumstances 
might succeed. It happened in England— 
it could happen here. 

In the brief time allotted to me this morn- 
ing, I have attempted to illustrate the ex- 
traordinary potential reposed in the Congress 
through the broad interpretation of our Con- 
stitution in the past two decades. You, as 
bankers, are interested in the preservation 
of the private enterprise system. This ob- 
jective cannot be attained by confining your 
attention to the administration of your 
client's estates. It is important that you 
study and deal constructively with the prob- 
lems which, unless handled effectively and 
promptly by the private enterprise system 
itself, will stimulate governmental inter- 
vention. 

For instance, many of the powers vested 
in the Congress by the type of ‘judicial in- 
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terpretation I have described, are exercised 
administrati 


are more than 70 such agencies in which 
are comingled executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial functions. The activities of these 
agencies were the subject of investigation by 
a task force of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion of which I had the honor of being a 
member. Based upon its report, the Com- 
mission itself made sweeping recommenda- 
tions for reforming the practice and pro- 
cedures of these tribunals. 

The American Bar Association approved 
these recommendations in resolutions adopt- 
ed in February 1956, and a special committee 
of the association has drafted bills embody- 
ing these reforms which are being introduced 
in the current session of Congress. ‘These 
bills are worthy of your careful considera- 
tion and we hope, your support, 





The Byrds of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the editors of the Abilene Reporter- 
News, a great west Texas newspaper, are 
not an easily discouraged crew when 
they think they have a story to tell, espe- 
cially when that story raises the possi- 
bility that Texas can somehow connect 
itself with the illustrious Byrds, of Vir- 
ginia, and with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia himself. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorpd a recent editorial from the 
Reporter-News confirming the fact that 
there were Byrds helping shape the 
course of Texas history as well as that 
of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be prifited in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Abilene Reporter-News of 
March. 26, 1957] 
Tue Brrps or TEXaAs 

When the late great Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
famous explorer and aviation ‘pioneer, 
passed to his reward a few days ago the 
thought occurred to us that the Byrd family 
had played a part in Texas history some- 
where down the line. 

None of our reference works threw any 
direct light on the connection between the 

Byrds and the Texas Byrds, so 
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in Democratic-Party organization. He ang 
Jennie Rivers Byrd became the parents ,; 
nine children, says the Handbook of Tex,; 
In 1860 he served as editor of the Tex,, 
Gazette in the absence of John Marsha); 
and many years later his grandson Happy 
Froop Byrrp at age 15 started to work jo; 
the newspaper in Winchester; his son is now 


Colonel William Byrd became adjutant 
general of Texas in 1861 for a few months, 
was also ordnance, officer at the outbreax 
of war, became lieutenant colonel of the 
i4th Regiment, Texas Infantry, C. s 4 
While in command of Fort DeRussy, La, 
he was in March of 1864. He was 
exchanged in July of 1864, and in Apri 
he was stationed near Hempstead, Tex. 
After the war Colonel Byfd returned to 
Virginia to practice law at Winchester. He 
died in 1898. 





Let’s Call a Halt to Integration Programs 
in the Broiler Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
si Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, of real 
interest to all Members of Congress 
should be an article entitled “Let’s Call 
a Halt,” written by Jim Hall, and pub- 
lished in the March 2 New England edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist. 

The development of integration pro- 
grams in the broiler industry is regarded 
by many as presaging the end of the in- 
dependent farmer in the Northeast. Mr. 
Hall has made a penetrating analysis of 
this form of farm operation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. q 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor, , 


as follows: 
Ler’s Cant a Haut—Ece Propucers CAN Prorit 
From Brormer Growers’ EXPERIENCES 
(By Jim Hali) 


Is something underway that will change 
our whole system of farming? Will poultry- 
men, livestock men, and dairymen be run- 


“If you consider it ridiculous to think of 
someone other than yourself making de- 
cisions and giving orders on your farm, you'd 
better take time to look at what’s happening. 
Don’t think that this new word, “integration” 
applies only to the broiler business. If you, 
in exchange for a market or income guil- 
antee, or credit, agree to let someone else 
make production decisions or supply any ma- 
terial. of his choice, then your program 1s 
what you produce. 

_ Let’s take a look at what's going on. First, 
let’s look at the broiler business in which at 


least 9 out of 10 farms are in <d. How 
did this industry get. out of the hands of 
independent farmers? 


‘credit, and loss risks, it seemed like the 40- 


swer to many prayers. In some areas wht! 
of cows was getting 
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tougher and tougher, even dairymen snapped 
at the chance. ee eer oe 






made but it was not uncommon 10 years ago 
for a farmer to get 1 cent or event 2 cents per 
week per bird for his labor and the use of his 
puildings. \The processor or feed dealer—and 
in some cases, the processor was a feed 
dealer the chicks, the feed, medi- 
cation, veterinary services, and even the 







eel that everyone had struck a 


nanza. 
“=> farmer tould handle 10,000 to 20,000 
proilers easily with the ceiling limited, usu- 
ally, only by the size of his buildings. Ten 
thousand meant $100 a week for his labor 
and buildings—without risk—and he could 
still use his land for whatever cash crops 


The processor who dressed and marketed 
the broilers didn’t have to compete with 
others to buy the birds he needed. He could 
control exactly how many would be ready at 
his plant every day. By operating at full ca- 
pacity, without shutdowns one day and over- 
time another, he cut his costs to the bone. 


































extra floors and windows installed i, 
presto, they were in the broiler business. 
pozens of different arrangements were 
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only 2 cents per pound, live weight, for the 
farmer, and all or a share of the profits. In 
that State, most of the financing is done by 
feed companies and, to protect themselves, 
they “mark up” price of feed an average of 
$15 a ton. 

The trouble, of course, is due to produc- 
tion of about 20 percent too many broilers 
for a stable market. It’s easy to see why 
there are few independent broiler growers 


left in the business—they have to make a- 


profit on the birds, as they have no feed or 
processing profits to fall back on. It has 
been some time since there have been any 
profits to share. Actually, there have been 
only 8 months in the past 3 years when the 
price of finished broilers averaged more than 
costs of production. 

In the Northeast, some feed companies are 
already stating that they will take on no 
new growers. Due to the guaranties to 
growers, some of the feed companies are los- 
ing money despite the feed markup. To 
meet this in Georgia (and perhaps else- 
where), another new type contract is being 
used by some feed dealers. It’s really based 
on efficiency. They pay the grower so much 
per 1,000 birds based on the difference be- 
tween the weight of the bird and that par- 
ticular grower’s feed-meat conversion rate. 
In other words, if a man uses 3 pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of meat, and the 
birds weigh 34% pounds, he gets $50 per 1,000 
birds. 

LOW INCOME 


With 10,000 birds reaching market in 10 
weeks, the grower in the above example 
would be getting $50 a week for his labor, 
buildings, equipment, taxes, etc. and he also 
has to stand the cost of titter and fuel. 
Some dealers are now building their own 
huge, full-time broiler houses containing 
every modern cost-cutting device and oper- 
ating them with hired labor. 

The independent farmer, willing to take 
his own risks, arrange his own credit, buy 
whichever feed he wants in order to enjoy 
his right to compete for a fair share of 
profit, is out of the broiler business. 

What appeared 10 years ago as a chance to 
gain security due to lack of risk, has put him 
in the same category as a hired man follow- 
ing the boss’s orders. He has already lost 
his opportunity and the security he sought 
can disappear at the end of any contract 
period, when his wage gets too low. He’d 
still have his broiler -houses and whatever 
debt he incurred to enlarge them but what 
will he do with them? 

He wont reenter the broiler business when 
he knows that feed-company-operated broiler 
businesses are producing broilers for as low 
as 16 cents a pound and a few even lower. 
Average costs in our area are better than 
20 cents. 

Many feed company representatives bluntly 
admit that getting into the broiler and 
turkey business was not a matter of choice 
with them. Many were faced with losing all 
their feed tonnage for broilers or “fighting 
fire with fire.” The answer was the usual one 
we'd expect of any enterprising American 
business, “Let’s get in the fight.” Now some 
are contracting for eggs with producers who 
use their feeds to keep competition from 
getting their customers. 

At a meeting of Chautauqua County, N. Y. 
poultrymen in January, one feed company 
representative said that poultry “integra- 
tion” had progressed to a point where, “Poul- 
trymen may either become partners of 
private enterprise, ask the Government for 
aid, or quit the business.” Unfortunately, 
in some areas, he’d have to change. that first 


that feed companies end their 
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WHAT ABOUT LAYERS? 


There are those who say that the contract 
production of eggs which is now spreading 
through the Midwest will never be accepted 
in the Northeast. One reason I’ve heard is 
that a northeasterner, rather than work as a 
hired man on his own farm, would take 
&@ job in one of the thousands of industries 
in our area and just make a home of his farm. 

Broiler people didn’t do that. Early con- 
tract arrangements looked so secure and 
profitable that many built huge plants to 
raise more and more. Could they just aban- 
don the plant and take a job in town and 
still carry the mortgage? It’s worth a lot of 
thought to egg producers who, due to current 
low prices, are beginning to ask questions 
about this minimum price guaranty. 

Already some feed companies are having 
to dig into their feed profits to make up to 
egg producers the difference between what 
eggs are actually bringing and the guaranty. 
They just wouldn't be good businessmen if 
they kept that up. If prices continue low, 
there are going to be changes in contracts 
and, as with broilers, they may start their 
own “factories.” 

If they do, their egg factories will be huge, 
modern, and mechanized to the last detail. 
It is conceivable that they may carry the 
whole egg production line from breeding and 
hatching right through to the processing of 
the old hens as they are retired from the pro- 
duction line. One such outfit could make 
just a tiny profit at each stage: hatching, 
eggs, fowl and, of course, behind it all, feed 
profit. 

The independent grower who bought all his 
services and materials would have a tough 
time meeting such competition through the 
sale of eggs alone. 

WHAT ABOUT DAIRYING? 


In one instance, at least, integration has 

happened already in the beef business. In 
fact the production line is even longer—ex- 
tending all the way from the raising of beef 
under contract to the retail supermarket 
counter. One big food chain is now hiring 
farmers to raise beef of a stated quality, con- 
tracting for slaughter near the source of 
supply, processing such things as sausages, 
and selling in their hundreds of stores to 
Mrs. Consumer. 
“ ‘This was not done to make a hired man of 
the farmer, to lose the cattle buyer's job, or 
to put the meatpacker out of business. It 
was done,to meet and beat the price of meats 
in other stores. All along the line their new 
plants are designed to turn out just a little 
less than their total needs. This means that 
at each step of the lifeline—from farm to 
table—this particular concern operates at 
full capacity, therefore, lower cost all the 
time. , 

If other chains decide to do the same 
thing—and most of the big ones have ample 
capital resources—will competition and pro- 
duction do the same as in the broiler busi- 
ness and squeeze the man raising the meat? 
Will they get into hogs? Lambs? Dairying? 
Will the whole livestock business become in- 
dustrial rather than agricultural? 

In spite of what has happened, I don't 
think so. 

In the first place, the selling below cost of 
production that has been continuing too 
long in the broiler business is no secret. Egg 
producers and other farmers are aware of 
how grower contracts can change when pro- 
duction is stimulated beyond demand. 

In the second place, corporations are not 
farmers. When a farm family is hit by low 
prices and suffers losses, “They just naturally 
tighten their belts and suffer through low 
income until the market changes,” says an 
economist friend. “On the other hand, 
when red ink shows up on a corporation's 
balance sheet, they are quick to get out of 
that part.of their business that causes the 
red ink.” 
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As it is common talk that many feed com- 
panies are using much red ink to keep track 
of their broiler deal, it is hard to imagine 
many of them sticking their necks out too 
far to gamble on eggs or beef or pork. 

Finally (and this is so new that few know 
about it), labor unions see in this whole con- 
tract business a wonderful opportunity. In 
the Southwest, notably Texas, they are pro- 
posing that contract growers join a union to 
gain a lot of strength to bargain for better 
contracts with the feed and process com- 
panies. It’s also rumored that they plan to 
set limits on the number of broilers any man 
can raise in order to get the price up. It’s 
pretty obvious that anyone not in the union 
would have a pretty tough time marketing 
anything because it’s the butchers’ and 
slaughters’ union. : 

There will be much more thinking abo 
this union proposition, too. Farmers know 
too well that unions, basically, want lower 
food prices. Others, not yet in any kind of 
contract deals, won’t look too favorably on 
any plan that eventually will leave them only 
the choice of the frying pan or the fire. 

I’m sure Northeast farmers will look fur- 
ther into the results of any integration pro- 
gram than the guaranteed minimum price 
for a short time. 





A Self-Defeating American Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, which appeared 
in the New York Times on April 3. 

This article, I believe, expresses clearly 
and simply the truth about an extremely 
important matter confronting this coun- 
try in Asia. {I hope that the adminis- 
tration will take note of the views of Mr. 
Sulzberger. As we all know Mr. Sulz- 
berger represents a paper which ‘has been 
very friendly and favorable to the ad- 
ministration, and therefore they should 
take his suggestions and criticism to 
heart. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Foreign Arrarms—A Se£.r-D&reaTING 
AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, April 2—Unfted States foreign policy 
as applied in South Asia displays a disturb- 
ingly schizophrenic aspect. Our 
are clearly both benevolent and sound. But 
the methods by which we seek to achieve 
them are almost surely self-defeating. 

Our fundamental objective is to seal off 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and prevent commu- 





are sponsoring a dual program. 
One phase is purely military. This en- 


gory as a member both of 
Middle Eastern Baghdad 
phase is economic. 
strengthen the social, agricultural, 
dustrial structure of all south 
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tions, neutral, or otherwise, enabling 
to resist subversive pressures. 

In this category we include not only our 
ally, Pakistan, but countries often irritat- 
ingly uns to our aspirations—to 
wit, India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, and Af- 
ghanistan. Of these India is overwhelmingly 


them 


own ‘violation of: principles he preaches, 
admit that the West has an immense stake 
in Indian democracy’s success. For India 
is the only massive Asian nation that re- 
mains non-Communist. 

INDIA VERSUS CHINA 


a 

A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
sians, the of this 
contest, are pouring vast material, technical, 
and financial aid into China. We likewise, 
are investing a considerable amount in ef- 
forts to help Nehru’s democratic revolution— 


much as we tend to dislike his ty. 
If, during the coming é India 
can succeed in modernizing its antiquated 


plant, educating its illiterate masses and 
becoming self-sufficient, the cause of free- 
dom will have achieved a triumph. Ulti- 
mate repercusions in other Asian nations, 
even ironbound China, might be boundless. 

However, the chances of Indian success in 
this competition with China are being ham- 
pered by an arms race with Pakistan. Part 
of India’s budget is supported by our eco- 
nomic generosity. But another part is 
drained off by New Delhi's determination 
not to lag behind Karachi militarily. Pak- 
istan’s materiel comes from us. 

Both countries spend on defense infinitely 
More than they can afford. The amount in 
each case is probably over half the national 
income. Neither, within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, can bécome strong enough to stave off 
open Soviet aggression. But each is rapidly 
attaining a capability to cripple the other. 

American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
indirectly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
economy. It has also provoked another 
neighboring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
unhealthy weapons deal with the U. 5S. S. R. 
on the assumption such equipment is re- 
quired because of a frontier argument with 
the Pakistanis. 

FRUIT OF OUR POLICY 


Therefore, by our policy, we encourage 
indirectly a sterile military spending race. 
None of the south Asian countries can afford 
this. And India’s new 5-year plan—upon 
which we ultimately base such hopes—is 
going down the drain. 

Even if New Delhi continues to receive 
American economic aid at present rates— 
which Nehru’s political gyrations render less 
likely—and even if a new World Bank loan 
is forthcoming, there will be a short fall in 
financing the second 5-year plan amounting 
to perhaps $750 million. 

As a result the plan, upon which India’s 
ultimate political health relies, must now. 


stopped half finished. Equipment already 
therefore, lies 4 
This situation allows two political 


By our well-intended policy of arming 
Pakistan we are unwittingly helping to sabo- 
tage India’s social revolution—upon which 
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we bet so heavily. Clearly the time has come 
to think this through more carefully. 
Pakistan, as our ally, is surely entitieg 1, 
be strong. But hasn’t the moment already 
arrived to cut down military assistance 1, 
that country and help develop its disty:. 
ingly backward economy? Should we make 
such @ decision it is certain that India ca) 
be prevailed upon to reduce investment j, 
unproductive weapons. 
It would be short-sighted folly if, for the 
sake of strengthening one ally’s limiteg 
fighting potential, we helped destroy 4::,, 
most important non-Communist reyojy. 
tion—and, by so doing, lost Asia itself, 





State Senator Andrew J. Naterlin, of 
Newport, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 4 
man who can recover his courage and 
spirit from the handicap of blindness js 
a source of inspiration and admiration 
to us all. 

In this category are such people as 
Victor Riesel and others. One such in- 
dividual is State Senator Andrew J. 
Naterlin, of Newport, Oreg., who repre- 
sents the great seacoast counties of 
Tillamook and Lincoln in the Oregon 
State Senate at Salemn. I have long 
known Mr. Naterlin, and campaigned 
with him and for him throughout those 
oe in the election campaign of 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing Senator Naterlin’s career, 
from the Pendleton East Oregonian of 
March 18, 1957, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. The author of this 
able discussion is Mr. Gorman Hozan, 
correspondent for the Associated Press in 
Salem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 





(By Gorman Hogan) 

Satem.—A cheerful man with a shock of 
heavy dark hair, sits im the Oregon Senate 
today, listening intently as he fingers the 
spectacles that cover his two artificial eyes. 
Being blind, of course, has sometimes been 

a@ bother in the past 26 years to Senator An- 
drew J. Naterlin, of Newport but it hasn't 
kept him from being mayor of his home city, 
@ director of one of Oregon’s few people's 
districts, ess executive and past 
president of half a dozen civic and fraternal 


time Naterlin, a Democrat, 
has been sitting inside the Senate, but he has 
many hours on the outside. For he 
been lobbyist for the people's utility dis- 
tricts and the fish industry for Oregon for 
years, buttonholing répresentatives and sen- 


ators alike, seeking support for the things he 
in—things he is certain are good for 


believes 

the State and its people. 

: LEANS HEAVILY ON WIFE 
As a senator Naterlin, who squeaked into 

office by a bare 121 votes, leans heavily on his 


: 
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pandsome Wife, as he has over their 29 years 


Oued neverges breath in & finer woman,” 


ne as his secretary, she reads the legis- 
ative bills to him, reads the newspapers 
_,joud, answers the mail and transcribes the 
notes he makes during sessions and commit- 


meetings. 
“ae have a 16-year-old daughter adopted 
tthe age of 3. . « 
* Naterlin, born in Oregon City 56 years ago, 
attended the University of Oregon and the 
yniversity of Idaho and traveled for a year in 
Europe as @ youth. Summers he worked as 





acommercial fisherman, owning his own boat 


when he was only 19. 
CINDER STARTED TROUBLE 


He started going blind after getting a cin- 
der in his eye at an Idaho basketball game. 
Glaucoma developed and the eye was removed 
in 1928, the same year he was married. 

Four years later glaucoma had spread to his 
other eye and it had to be removed. This 
was the low spot of Naterlin’s lifetime. 
Combined with the oe of = coe 
the d he lost the cold storage - 
ness oan at Newport. 

He was named supervisor of the National 
Recovery Act (NRA) program in the area. 
But before he could get the job done, with 
the help of his wife, and collect his first pay- 
check, the NRA was ruled unconstitutional. 

Naterlin couldn’t learn Braille, the touch 
system by which the blind are able to read. 
His years handling ice and frozen fish had 
blunted the sensitivity of his fingertips. 

But that didn’t bother him too-much since 
most of the things he needed to know about 
weren’t written in Braille anyhow. Besides, 
he had a phenomenal memory which he had 
been developing since childhood. 

“I guess my mother was responsible for 
that,” he says. “She couldn’t write and so 


I had to remember what she wanted when 


she sent me to the store or had me take a 
message to somebody else.” 
COUNTING STEPS HELPFUL 


Another thing that turned out to be help- 

ful was Naterlin’s mania for counting steps, 
an almost indispensable asset for a blind 
man. ; 
“A few years ago I went back to the school 
I had attended as a* boy and I remembered 
exactly the number of steps that led to the 
schoolroom door,” he says. 

Sound and smell help guide him and-a 
highly developed sense of feel is valuable 
too. Naterlin says he can feel when he 
pases: ganna es SE SONERNEROR 
curb. 

He recollects one occasion when he was 
walking along the path to his home at New- 
port when he felt something strange ahead 
ofhim. He backed off cautiously and waited. 
A friend happened along and Naterlin asked 
him what was ahead. 


JUST AN OLD Cow 


“It turned out to be a gentle, old cow,” 
Naterlin says, “and I suppose she was .as 
puzzled by my antics as I was over her.” 

The Senator has traveled extensively, mak- 
ing trips alone by bus and train to Boston, 
cea Los Angeles, and other distant 

nts. 

While Naterlin is modest about his ac- 
complishments, friends say he is an expert 
steelhead and salmon fisherman. ‘Maybe 
that’s because I don’t have as many dis- 
tractions as the other fishermen,” he ex- 
Plains with a quick smile. 

“On top of that I’ve been studying 
— of fish since boyhood.” , 

all the things he has done in his busy 
lifetime, Naterlin perhaps is proudest of 
the cabin he built single-handed on the 
Alsea River, “ 
‘T really didn’t do it all myself,” he ex- 


ae “I had a fellow put in the fire- 
e,” 





a 
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Now in the insurance business, Naterlin 
is former executive secretary of the Com- 
mercial Fisheries Association of Oregon, 
managed the New England Fish Co. at New- 
port for several years and was one of the 
original sponsors of the Central Lincoln 
PUD, serving 17 years as a director until 
his resignation when he became senator. 
In that time assets of the PUD grew from 
$850,000 to the present $8 million. 

ACTIVE IN MANY GROUPS 


He is a member of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Commission advisory board, the Bon- 
neville Power Administraiton advisory coun- 
cil, and a director of the Northwest Public 
Power Association. He was Newport’s first 
citizen in 1939. 

Naterlin is sponsoring legislation to clar- 
ify laws affecting people's utility districts. 
His stand on PUD’s: They have an impor- 
tant place and should be permitted where 
needed. : 

Naterlin is a strong booster for the Ore- 
gon coast. And daily before senate adjourn- 
ment he puts in a different plug. Like this: 

“The beautiful Sea Lion Caves are on high- 
way 101. They are a notable tourist attrac- 
tion well worth your time.” 





Petals and Pearls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk one of 
the columns of our distinguished Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, which appeared in the Washington 
Star, concerning the current beauty of 


‘Washington’s cherry blossoms and the 


crown of pearls recently presented by 
Japan for our cherry blossom queens. 
Entitled “Petals and Pearls,” Dr. Harris’ 
column is deserving for all to read. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

Incidentally, Dr. Harris’ column ap- 
pears in the Anderson Independent, the 
daily morning newspaper of my native 
county in Anderson, S. C., and will appear 
in that newspaper in the near future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PETALS AND PEARLS 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


In the city beautiful, which belongs to all 
America, now that April’s here, the famous 
flowering trees have witnessed an interna- 
tional marriage. Petals and pearls have been 
joined in an enduring partnership. In all 
the treasure chest of nature there is no love- 
liness to surpass blossoms and pearls. Spring 
in lavish profusion scatters its blooms until 
common bushes are on fire with the eternal 
and ordinary trees are sacraments of the 
holiness of beauty. 

Spring is not only miraculous, it is miracles 
by the wholesale. A lover of nature’s won- 
ders asked sadly as his enraptured eyes gazed 
on the miracle once more, “How many more 
springs can I hope to see—5 or 6 perhaps— 
the miracle of the earth reclad, the vision 
of splendor and loveliness which tongue has 
meyer yet described, is again set before me.” 
That is indeed the grateful response of every 
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normal! soul, glad for the tint of the tiniest 
flower. Spring is the sure antidote for blight- 
ing boredom which, alas, often saps the won- 
der of life’s dewy morning. We are apt to 
grow tired of some things which once cap- 
tured our interest. But when spring comes 
with bounding, bursting, risen life, if one is 
tired of daffodils he is through. He is more 
dead than those whose names are in today’s 
obituary list when a flower knocks upon his 
heart in vain. That is.exactly what Teresa 
Hooley had in mind when she sings: 


“If I should ever wax so old and weary 
That, when spring comes, my heart would 
fail to thrill 
To the first white windflower waking in the 
copice 
Or the tossing gold of the first daffodil.” 


If so she pleads that her physical existence 
might be brought to an end with “life in my 
limbs and gray death in my soul.” 

Now truly there is one glory of the blos- 
soms and another glory of the pearls. But 
pearls are not flung about in wild abandon. 
Their beauty must be sought. They are 
fashioned by @ strange alchemy under fath- 
oms of concealing waters. Across the cen- 
turies men have risked direst dangers to 
search out their hiding places beneath the 
waves, where the precious substance is held 
firmly within the vitals of shelly creatures. 
Up from the depths come the hardy divers 
with rounded things of exquisite beauty 
touched with an entrancing luster which is 
its own secret. But what radiancy is now 
on the way to grace milady’s neck or arms 
or to adorn some royal diadem. No wonder 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare with his 
almost uncanny insights tie together flowers 
and pearls in his lines, “I must go seek dew- 
drops here and hang a pearl in every 
cowslip’s ear.” 

Man has but known that in those strange 
laboratories on the bottom of the sea a living 
creature, encased in its hardened house, can 
take an irritation and transmute it into a 
gem of irridescent glory. But within recent 
years has come the cultured pearl industry 
with its center in Japan. That does not 
mean that man can manufacture pearls. He 
has only learned the secret of how to pierce 
the sensitive organism of the bivalve—how 
to manipulate the sword with which to 
wound. Then out of the hurt the oyster 
produces a pearl. The magic recipe which 
starts a pearl was discovered in our own 
lifetime by a Japanese named Mikimoto. In 
vain Thomas Edison labored long to find the 
process which would result in so rich a de- 
posit, as in the depth of the sea a gash 
could be turned into a gem. But strange 
to say, while the Japanese finally won the 
quest, they can only do it with the aid of 
sharp shells found only in our own Missis- 
sippi River. So now it comes to pass by a 
gracious gesture from beauteous Nippon 
which gave the cherry trees more than three- 
score years ago is added a fabulous crown 
of pearls to bedeck the fair brow of the 
yearly queen of the blossom festival. Hence- 
forth, for multitudes as by the quiet Potomac 
will be unveiled when spring trips north a 
picture of ineffable buauty—a vision of petals 
and pearls. There are the trees with rain- 
bow ribbons caught in their hair and over 
spreading arms a fairy-flowered robe delicate 
as a bride’s veil, pure as lustrous white pearls. 
Mirroring lake and flower-fringed river are 
trysting places where blue and blossoms 
meet and mingle and where the sky itself 
seems in bloom. From the gardened land 
whence came the trees America gratefully 
accepts the pearls to grace the tresses of 
the queen chosen by lot to ascend the throne 
as, surrounded by her princesses charming, 
she reigns as a worthy symbol of winsome 
young womanhood, 

As the blossoms speak to us of the surging 
tides of returning life climbing to a soul in 
leaf and flower, there is felt throughout our 
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very beings the throbbing life of which our 
veins are scant. As one all atingle with the 
vision of a waking world exclaims, “In clap- 
ping our hands at the gilding of the daffodils 
and the coming of the feathered songsters 
we are bearing witness to the love of living. 
We are giving three chéers for life itself.” 

And does not all that April is saying and 
meaning and bringing lead us through the 
blossoming boughs to see a gentle figure who 
said and says, “I am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 


“I like to think the spring before she started 
Upon her lovely quest 
Knelt low at Christ’s own footstool and 
departed 
With her sweet mission blessed. 
I like to think her gown in fairest order, 
With bud and bloom made bright, 
Brushed something of its fragrance from the 
border 
Of His pure robe of white.” 


We cannot forget that that One in vestured 
witness in the days when in the flesh He 
was here among men waiking in sandalled 
feet along the lake shore, paused to teach, 
and in one hand was a flower and in the 
other a pearl. He spoke of the blossoms’ 
breath-taking beauty in its many- colored 
robes surpassing royal attire, and then in the 
beauty of the lilies He held before them a 
petalled miracle. He told of the kingdom 
for whose coming He has taught the ages to 
pray.” He called it the Reign of His Father 
God's order of brotherhood and love and 
service. Then, thinking of the lure some 
great and famous jewel has always exercised 
with a subtle fascination on men’s questing 
minds, He said, “The realm of heaven is like 
a trader in search of fine pearls. When he 
finds a single pearl of high price he is off to 
sell all his possessions in order to buy it.” 

And so, when it’s cherry blossom time in 
Washington, we find ourselves with the en- 
tranced multitudes gazing with awed rap- 
ture at the rosy tunnels as we hear Him say, 
“consider the flowers’’—and then as there is 
lifted up the gorgeous pearls, again our ears 
are His as He whispers, “Think of the one 
pearl of great price,” and thus bowing in 
reverence at the vistas of wonder and at the 
reaches and ranges of splendor we listen to 
the parable of the petals and the pearls. 





Airport at Burke, Va. ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Burked,” which appeared in 
the Washington Star of last Saturday 
evening. It relates to the proposed 
Burke Airport. I regret exceedingly that 
so much time has been lost in the final 
decision on this particular airport. I 
think the editorial is timely. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed. in the Recorp, 
es follows: 





BURKED 


Senator MoNnRONEr's impatience over the 
dillydallying with respect to a second na- 
tional airport for Washington is shared by 
the airlines, their customers and the general 
public. He is particularly concerned over 
the latest hitch in the Government's plans 
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for proceeding with the stalled Burke pro- 
ject, a delay occasioned by the necessity for 
a CAA study of Representative BRoYHILL’s 
revival of the Belmont Bay site proposal. 
The Oklahoman's urgent request that the 
CAA expedite its study is justified, for every 
new delay, every new stalling tactic on the 
airport problem raises the hopes of support- 
ters of Priendship as a supplemental Wash- 
ington airport. 

The ultimate objectiye of the delay stra- 
tegy, of course, is to burke Burke. Webster's 
International Dictionary defines the verb 
“burke” thus: “To dispose of quietly or in- 
directly; to suppress; to smother; to shelve; 
as to burke a parlimentary question.” The 
word is of old English coinage—but its fits 
admirably the present parliamentary situa- 
tion as to the much-kicked-around Burke 
airport issue. 





State University in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “New Model Uni- 
versity,” from the March 17, 1957, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune. a 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be. printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Mopet UNIVERSITY 


At this late date, the State of “New York 
is stirring itself to create a real State uni- 
versity. It has never had one, as such, al- 
though the State has financed specialized 
branches of study at universities that are 
primarily supported privately, like the college 
of agriculture at Cornell and the forestry 
courses at Syracuse. After World War II the 
State also organized some State colleges, 
largely on an emergency basis in makeshift 
housing. , 

Now the New York Legislature is being 
asked to authorize a bond issue of a quarter 
of a billion dollars, subject to a statewide 
referendum. 


t opened 90 years ago. The 
proposed State university of New York would 
have branches scattered throughout the 


State. 
One proposal deserves a tion in Mli- 


April 8 


students, because they can live at home wh; 
studying. And the record in general is tha; 
when they move on to 4-year colleges, the; 
scholastic accomplishments average just a, 
high as those of classmates who spent thei 
first 2 years on a campus away from home 
If the junior college student sacrifices any- 
thing to get far less expensive training 
is in the field of amenities and campus 1y, 
even though these community institutions 
are not necessarily dreary. The question 
then rises what his diploma is supposed ty 
attest—social polish or an education? 





Jury Trial in Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoria] 
entitled “Right of Trial by Jury in Dan- 
ger,” from the March 20, 1957, issue of 
the Metropolitan Herald of Atlanta, Ga, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: ~ 

RicuHT or TRIAL BY JURY IN DANGER 


One of the most precious heritages we 
have, as citizens of this great Republic, is 
the right of a trial by Jury. The Founding 
Fathers recognized this to be one of the 
foundations of any free government and 
wrote this guaranty into thé Constitution. 

Yet, this week, 17 members of the House 
Judiciary Committee voted to destroy this 

basie right, and in the name of civil rights, 
What sham. What hypocrisy. 

Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
knew what they-were doing when they in- 
sisted that this right be written into the 
Constitution. The framers. of the Constitu- 
tion understood well the dangers to ordi- 
nary citizens if they were not protected by 
this right. Until recent years no American 
dared challenge this great principle. 

However, alien ideologies have gained 4 
grip in this Nation. Many segments of our 
population have been “brainwashed” by 
«subtle propaganda in the cloak of 

such seemingly fine phrases as “civil rights” 
and “brotherhood.” Many well-meaning 
citizens, who believe in civil rights and 
brotherhood, have been used and are being 
used by those who would destroy our form o! 
free t. 
In Communist Russia and other Soviet- 
dominated nations, citizens have no right 
to a trial by jury. Commissar judges, try, 
convict, and condemn those citizens at will. 
There is no appeal. There are no civil rights. 
There is no liberty, no freedom. 

Now we are faced with a similar tragedy 
in this Nation. Petty , fearful of 
the bloc vote, would destroy the fundamental 
civil rights of every American citizen to ap- 
pease a small segment of our population. 

If this measure, now before the Congress, 
passes in its present form, it will mean that 
Congress officially repudiates the Jeffersonian 
principle of a republican form of govern- 
ment and replaces it with the Marx-Leni 
doctrine of the all-powerful central state 
which controls and dictates every facet 0 
human life. 


ready to replace. the doctrines of Jefiersol 
with those of Marx. Surely we are not will- 
ing to destroy our constitutional liberties {0 
of political pottage. 

have mercy on us if we do. 
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Patriotism in Modern America 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 

or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following winner 
in the American Legion Statewide essay 
contest on Patriotism in Modern Amer- 


ica: 





PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Judith C, Richards, Defiance, Ohio) 

The word patriotism is an honored and 
beloved term to all who love their country. 

History has preserved for us the records 
of many whose lives and acts of devotion 
have elevated the general welfare and safety 
of the people of their own day, and accel- 
erated the progress of civilized society. His- 
tory proved that true patriotism preserves 
and improves not only the good in a given 
nation, but also makes that good a part of 
what is most to be desired by all peoples. 

Is it @ common fault of our thinking 
that we associate patriotism with times of 
active warfare? Patriots in history often 
es. We think of 


It may be that patriotism in modern 
America will be made more difficult because 
the dedication and consecration of those who 
love their will have to survive with- 
out the thrill of great deeds performed under 
dramatic conditions. No bands will play, 
no flags will fly, no crowds acclaim. 

' WHO IS THE PATRIOT? 


Consider the scientist working quietly, and 
probably alone, in his laboratory. He dedi- 
tes life the service of his country, 
will stir the blood of 
to him; no artist will 
- His patri- 
to survive the absence 


of those in public life de- 
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The truest patriotism in modern America 
is that which combines love of country with 
love of humanity and love of God. It is not 
at odds with the Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. It does not require the 
elevation of one nation at the cost of the 
exploitation or subjugation of another. It 
recognizes that to impose one culture on the 
world would be to impoverish the world. 

Today the citizens of this great United 
States are living up to these doctrines. Pa- 
triotism in modern America is writing a 
thrilling chapter in the book of mankind. 





Postal Pay-As-You-Go Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Bismarck Tribune, of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., March 30, 1957, which I 
believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

This editorial entitled “Postal Pay-As- 
You-Go Plan” discusses with sharp in- 
sight the problems of making the postal 
service self-sustaining. Especially it 
urges everyone concerned with this prob- 
lem to study the advisory council report 
made by the special advisory council set 
up by the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in order that it may be available 
to all the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to ke printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Postat Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Postmaster General Summerfield wants to 
put the post office operation on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, which on the surface is com- 
mendable. ~ 

Accordingly, measures have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress to increase 
first-class rates 33% percent, air mail 16%, 
percent and second class (newspapers and 
magazines) a total of 60 percent over 4 years. 

A year ago the House passed a bill which 
would have increased second-class rates up 
to 120 percent over a 5-year period, but it 
died in the Senate. 

Newspaper publishers generally are not 
opposed to a reasonable increase in second- 
class rates, if necessary, despite a 30 percent 
increase in 1954. They wonder, however, 
why a 60-percent increase should be pro- 
posed for second class (on top of the 30 per- 
cent) as against a mere 331, -percent increase 
for first class, which is the principal business 
of the post office. 

That all is not as it appears on the surface 
fs borne out by a 2-year study just com- 
pleted by an advisory council appointed by 
the Senate, 

Congress, the council’s report said, “should 
enumerate and separate the costs to be 
by users of the mails from those to met 
in the public interest by appropriation.” 

The report added that for the last fiscal 
year for which the council found complete 
figures the postal deficit was 9363 million 
while public welfare costs totaled $392 mil- 
lion, indicating that users of the mails are 
paying their way. 
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Among public welfare costs, said the seven- 
man council, are nonpostal services per- 
formed by the post office ($12.4 million); 
free services for newspapers within county 
of publication, free mail for blind, and free 
registered mail for Government agencies 
($15.9 million) ; and preferred rates on books 
and exempt publications ($60.5 million). 

Other costs cited are the loss on postal 
cards ($35.8 million); losing special services 
such a registered and special delivery mail 
($48 million); the loss on parcels diverted 
from the mail because of a size and weight 
limitation ($73 million); estimated loss on 
rural delivery ($95 -million); and loss in 
operating third- and fourth-class post offices 
which do not meet expenses ($51.8 million). 

The Council also declared that economies 
could be effected in postal operation, de- 
claring more is being paid for transporting 
mail than commercial customers pay outside 
the mails. 

History “supports the public service con- 
cept,” the reports continues. It cites con- 
tributions made by the postal system through 
the years to American progress, stressing the 
role the mails have played in uniting a fast 
area into a cohesive nation with a common 
culture, common language, and democratic 
ideals. 

Probably users of the mails should pay 
their own way, but should they or the public 
be charged for the free services? 

And what effect would the sharp increase 
proposed have on second-class volume? 
Many publishers already have abandoned 
second-class service, particularly in the heav- 
ify populated areas, finding that they can 
deliver their product in better fashion at no 
more cost than mail rates. Many publishers 
now pay auxiliary hauling costs for better 
service on top of second-class rates. 

And in line with the pay-as-you-go con- 
cept, will the Postmaster General eventually 
propose closing third- and fourth-class post 
offices? We think not. 

Congressmen owe it to their constituents 
to study the Advisory Council's analysis. 





~ American Economic and Technical Aid for 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following telegram sent 
to me by Mr. Louis Slivinski, president, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Division of 

_the Polish American Congress, on the 
subject of American economic and tech- 
nical aid for Poland: 

Hon. Danren J. Fioop, : 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“On behaif of the northeastern Pennsy!- 
vania division of the Polish-Amurican Con- 
gress representing fraternal, civic, political, 
and religious organizations, we urge you to 
support economic and technical aid for 
Poland. Traditionally pro-American and 
anti-Communist Polish people will know 
that the United States is helping them and 
not the Red regime forced on Poland by Rus- 
sia. It is in the best interest of America 
that Poland be kept from complete Soviet 
enslavement. 





Lovis SLIVINSKY, 
President. 
EDWARDSVILLE, PA, 
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Need for Community Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I.ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “More Community 
Colleges Needed,” from the February 26, 
1957, issue of the Moline Daily Dispatch, 
of Moline, Til. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More COMMUNTry COLLEGES NEEDED 


Senator Cuiirrorp CAsE, Republican of New 
Jersey, an able fellow, proposes an emergency 
program of Federal aid to provide classrooms 
at public community colleges for more than 
a half millfon young men and women who 
otherwise will have no place to go in the. 
next 5 years. 

These colleges, he says, would be designed 
to provide 2 years of college credit educa- 
tion at a low-cost college in preparation for 
the final 2 years at a 4-year college, and 
provide a terminal program of 2 years of 
post .high school general education” with 
opportunities for vocational training for the 
subprofessions and occupations of a tech- 
nical nature. 

“In this country we do not want only an 
educational elite,” remarks Senator Case. 
“Our goal, stated by President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, ts that ‘every individual, regardless 
of race, creed, color or national origin, shall 
have the opportunity to develop his or her 
best self, to continue to appropriate educa- 
tion up to his or her personal point of opti- 
mum development.’ ” 

The New Jersey Senator makes some im- 
pressive arguments in support of community 
colleges: 

1. They offer higher education at the low- 
est cost because dormitories aren’t needed; 
students live at home, 

2. They increase resources for adult educa- 
tion, in itself a need of critical importance. 

3. They serve as a screening device for the 
4-year college, permitting the 4-year colleges 
and the professional schools to do a more 
effective job. 

4. They refiect local patterns and are not 
so much the more impersonal State school. 

We believe, up to a point, Senator Case 
has a good program. That point is the ex- 
tent to which Federal money should be used 
in it. 

Federal aid, whether on a matching basis 
or a flat grant, and whether apportioned 
according to population or to assessed valu-~ 
ation, should not be used to accomplish what 
local and State people are able but not will- 
ing to accomplish for themselves, it is our 
view. Federal aid should be used only where 
the need and the desire exist but not the 
capability. 

Although he isn’t specific, Senator Casz 
sounds as if he wants to make this a 48-State 
project. If that is so, it is not realistic be- 
cause obviously 4 number of States are able 
to support community colleges, and some are 
doing moré and more in that direction. 

Senator Case assures that he intends that 
there be no “Federal control” in his pro- 
gram, but if the Federal Government spurs 
@ program in areas where there has been no 
interest in such a program, it is entirely evi- 
dent that it is, in effect, a Federal 
and not one fathered by the State or local 
community. 
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But if Federal money is used as a supple- 
mentary aid and not as a means of coercion, 
we believe this is a fine thing. The com- 
munity college holds untold promise for the 
future of American education, 


Patriotism in Modern America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following essay winner in statewide con- 
test in Ohio American Legion, subject: 
Patriotism in Modern America. 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Robert Putnam, Port Clinton, Ohio) 

Who can be a patriot? You? I? I be- 
lieve that the answer to this question can 
best be found by looking at the lives of 
several modern American patriots. 

In 1888 in Temun, Russia, a child was born 
to the Baline family. When the boy was 4, 
the family emigrated to the United States. 
As an adult Irving. Berlin has enriched the 
lives of millions of his adopted countrymen 
with his beautiful songs, among them the 
stirring God Bless America. In his com- 
positions, Mr. Berlin has expressed his love 
for his adopted homeland. 

A poor Negro child from the slums of Phil- 
adelphia—what chance had she of displaying 
patriotism? Not much. But this girl grew 
up; she bec&me one of America's leading 
goodwill ambassadors. Her name, of course, 
is Marian Anderson. She has used her voice 
to become a great patriot. : 

In 1955 the world learned with immense 
relief that an antipolio vaccine had been 
developed. The discoverer of this serum is 
still another modern Ameriean patriot. Dr. 
Jonas Salk, who came from New York City, is 
helping to defend his country also, not from 
other nations but from the ravages of disease. 

On any Monday night one can watch and 
listen to another patriot. Thés man has 
come a long way from a small town in the 
Midwest to a national television program. 
He is of the leading anti-Communists in 


in a way everyone can appreciate. 
midwestern blacksmith, he has written flow- 
ing verses that truly describe.our country. 
This modern patriot inspires all Americans 
with his poems. ae 

Very few men have had a chance to show 
their patriotism in several fields. One of 
these men is Dwight D. Eisenhower. His 
career has encompassed both the defending 
of his country with arms and now the pro- 
tecting of world freedom and peace. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, like George Washington, is 
a patriot in every sense of the world. 
. These, then, are the patriots of modern 
America. e and They 
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can use his own talents to the best of his 
ability in the furthering of freedom and 
democracy. A poet, @ scientist, and Opera 
singer—if all these are patriots in their own 
way, then anyone can be a patriot. Ang jp 
our country the answer can, and must, be a, 
it always has been—everyone—a patriot in 
his own way. 


Neglecting Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editoria) 
which appeared in the March 30, 1957, 
New York Times. I especially call at- 
tention to the statement below referring 
to our excessive friendliness to Latin 
American dictators as one of the most 
bitter criticisms leveled against Ameri- 
can policy by Latin Americans. I also 
point out that it criticizes our diplomatic 
representatives who have often gone out 
of their way to show an unnecessary ce- 
gree of friendliness and says that this 
is especially true today of the Dominican 
Republica and Cuba. 

The editorial follows: 

NEGLECTING LATIN AMERICA 

The perennial question of whether Latin 
America is being or not by the 
American Government came up again in Sec- 
retary Dulles’ latest press conference. Mr. 
Dulles, of course, argued that the Eisenhower 
administration has given a great and un- 
usual amount of attention to Latin Ameri- 
can relations. James Minotto, who prepared 
a report on foreign aid for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, said that in the 
Caribbean area it is felt. that the United 
States is neglecting our hemispheric friends. 
The feeling is not confined to this region. 

The target is a fair one to shoot at be- 
cause even before taking office in 1953 Sec- 
retary Dulles stated that he and the Eisen- 
hower administration were not going to neg- 
lect Latin America the way Secretary Ache- 
son and President Truman presumably did 
The charge against the Truman administra- 
tion was a weak one. It was ‘based on the 
fact that Secretary Acheson only once went 
out of his way toward the end of his term 
to visit a Latin American country—Brazil. 
The Inter-American Bureau of the State De- 
partment was in the last years of the Tru- 


Edward J. Miller, Jr., who certainly did not 
neglect his duties and who made many trips. 
‘There has not even been an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for 7 months, since Henry 
Holland resigned. The Department is in the 
hands of a competent and devoted career 
Roy R. Rubottom, but he has not the 

rank or authority of an Assistant Secretary 
cannot leave his desk. Secretary Dulles 
made any trips to Latin America ex- 

attend a few major conferences. The 
important gesture of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was to send the President's 


‘The whole record of the present adminis- 
tration, in fact, has been marred by excessive 
friendliness to Latin American dictators. 
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mis is one Of the most bitter criticisms lev- 
eled against policy by Latin Ameri- 
cans. The fault probably lies in our diplo- 
matic re’ which is generally of a 
nigh order but which in the case of the 
gictators has curiously enough been char- 
acterized by envoys who have often gone out 
of their way to show an unnecessary degree 
of friendliness. This was true in Argentina 
under Perén, in 
somoza, and in Venezuela. It is especially 
true today of the Dominican Republic and 


en this respect our good neighbors would 
like to see us be rather more neglectful of 
the dictatorships and more friendly and co- 
operative with the democracies. A good start 
could be made with Argentina, which has not 
py any means had the help it needs and de- 


serves in this difficult post-Perén period. 





lowa General Assembly Urges Repeal of 
Excise Taxes on Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the 57th 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa 
has adopted a resolution urging repeal 
of excise taxes on transportation of per- 
sons and property. ‘The resolution fol- 
lows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 

Whereas during,the emergency of World 
War Il, the Congress of the United States 
enacted an excise-tax levy on the trans- 
poration of property and persons; and 

Whereas the tax on transportation of 
property amd persons was designed for a 
double motive, to supply revenue and for 

purpose of un- 
civilian use of common carriers 
when their services were needed in the war 
effort; and ‘ 

Whereas though the hostilities have long 
since ceased, the tax on transportation of 
property and persons still continues to be 
an effective deterrent to such transportation 

now effective in weakening the na- 





§ 


terest; and 
Whereas the national policy declared by 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Interstate Commerce Act calls for the de- 
velopment and preservation of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of commerce, postal service, and the 


national defense; and 
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Whereas it is the opinion of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa that the best 
interest of the citizens of the State and the 
Nation will best be served by the removal of 
the excise taxes on transportation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concur- 
ring), That it shall be the manifest expres- 
sion of the 57th general assembly that the 
discriminatory and burdensome excise taxes 
on transportation of persons and property be 
removed by the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be 
communicated to the Members of Congress 
from Iowa and that a copy of said resolution 
be communicated to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Finance in the Sen- 


- ate of the United States Congress. 


W. H. Tare. 


We, William H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa; Richard W. Berglund, secre- 
tary of the senate; W. L. Mooty, speaker of 
the house of representatives; and William 
R. Kendrick, acting chief clerk of the 
house of representatives, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the Senate and House of the 57th 
General Assembly of Iowa. 

Ricuarp W. BERGLUND, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Wr114M R. KENpRICK, 
Acting Chief Clerk of the House. 

Wr.t1am H. NIicHoxas, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 

W. L. Moory, 

Speaker of the House. 





Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD the 
essay entitled “Patriotism in Modern 
America,” written by Hershal Amburn, 
353 North Cassingham Road, Columbus, 
Ohio, a 10th-grade student. 

Hershal is one of the 12 winners of 
the statewide essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion of Ohio, in which 
thousands of students participated. The 
purpose’ of this contest is: to promote 
patriotism and good citizenship. Her- 
shal’s essay effectively sets forth these 
principles. Here is how he describes 
what patriotism means to him: 

PaTRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Skip Amburn, Bexley, Ohio) 

The dictionary simply states that patriot- 
ism is “love of one’s country.” But to me 
patriotism is much more than this. It is an 
inner, almost automatic force that makes 
men (and women, too) do.both horic and 
unselfish deeds for their country. It is the 
ingredient on which freedom was built. It is 
the hope on which {freedom will survive. 

There are some among us who feel that 
modern America’s brand of patriotism has 
grown soft; that patriotism has become more 
a matter of words, historical quotations, and 
“let Joe do the good deeds.” I don’t agree. 

There are those who are working on secret 
and dangerous scientific projects so that their 
fellow men and country may become stronger 
and more capable of beating off any enemy 
who may attack. This is patriotism. 
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There are those who, of their own fee will, 
enlist in the foreign espionage service of our 
country to guard against the propaganda and 
intrigue which may sap away the strength of 
our country. This is patriotism. 

There are those who work at the deadly 
task of developing germ warfare—without 
question of why they do it. This is patriot- 
ism. 

There are those who test new fighters and 
bombers, who work with explosives, who 
work with guided missiles, who work for the 
cause of freedom—diligently, patiently, de- 
terminedly. This is patriotism. 

There are scientists, technicians, and engi- 
neers who make a stronger America their 
life’s work—fregeuntly with lower pay than 
could be made in commercial occupations. 
This is patriotism. 

There are the 80,000 people at the football 
game who stand and sing the naional anthem 
as the flag is raised. This is patriotism. 

There is the mother who bravely smiles as 
her ohly son, by his own wishes, enlists in 
the Armed Forces of his country. This is 
patroitism. 

There is the neighbor next door who raised 
Old Glory on the Fourth of July and leaves 
the picnic early so that his flag can be low- 
ered before sundown. This is patriotism. 

There is the man who prays for his country 
and its people. There was the soldier in 
Korea who volunteered, without hesitation, 
to lead a patrol into enemy territory—with 
little hope of survival. This is patriotism. 

There are the parents who deny themselves 
in order to educate their children so that 
they may become useful and good citizens. 
This is patriotism. 

Patriotism is all around us in modern 
America, if we will only stop long enough to 
see it at work. It is not generally the same 
kind or same form as that practiced by our 
forefathers who fought for the cause of lib- 
erty and religious freedom. But it is with us 
and a part of us. Our country will remain 
strong and great so long as patriotism is 
taught in the home and in the schools, and 
so long as its power comes from the faith 
we have in Him above. This, to me, is pa- 
triotism in modern America. 





Interoceanic Canals Commission 
Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I quote 
the 1957 resolutions of the Panama Canal 
Society of Florida and the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies with re- 
spect to the Panama Canal, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 
PaNaMA CANAL SOCIETY or FioripA, Sr. Pe- 
TERSBURG, PLA. 


Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 10 years 
without constructive results; and 

Whereas the tmadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into author- 
izing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers familiar with 
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local Canal Zone conditions are unalterably 
opposed as a dangerous and costly experiment 
not warranted or supported by experience 
gained over 42 years of Panama Canal opera- 
tion and maintenance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Florida at its annual reunion at St. Peters- 
burg, January 15-16, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact without further delay legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to study and review all the problems in- 
volved in the matter of increased capacity 
for the canal, with recommendations in the 
premises. 

2. That copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished the press and the Members of Con- 
gress. 

3. That copies of this resolution also be 
furnished each of the 2,400 members of the 
original canal construction force now com- 
prising the membership of the Panama®Canal 
societies located throughout the United 
States, with the request that mem- 
bers utilize every opportunity to su 
the public press and through their congres- 
sional representatives the action recom- 
mended in this resolution. 

Troy Haves, President. 
Mrs. LucILLE S. Jupp, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS RE THE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 
AMERICAN COALITION oF PaTRIOTIC SOCIE- 
TIES, 1025 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., ADOPTED aT Its ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION IN THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WasH- 
INGTON, D. C., January 31, 1957 


Whereas the Panama Canal is not adequate 
and many plans have been proposed to in- 
crease its capacity; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government, its satel- 
lites, and certain internationalists seek to re- 
move American ownership, operation, and 
control of the canal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies (a) urges Congress to pro- 
vide for an Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to resolve the problem of increasing the ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal and (b) is un- 
alterably opposed to relinquishing American 
ownership and control. 


’ 





Federal Economy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the current concern with the 
problem of economy, I am including in 
the Recorp two commentaries on the 
subject of Federal economy. 

The first item is in the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post by Prof. John K. Galbraith under 
date of April 6, 1957. 

I would also like to include an editorial 
from the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of April 4, written by a thought- 
ful student of public issues: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 6, 1957] 
Srnctam Weerxs’ Worpds 

On December 2, 1953, the Secretary of 

Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, in an address be- 
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fore a luncheon session of the 58th Congress 
of Industry of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, summarized the work of the 
administration of which he was then, as 
he remains, a member during the first 10 
months. Following were among the “actual 
accomplishments” which he listed: 
“Thirteen billion dollars have been slashed 
from requested appropriations. 

“An honest dollar has been restored and 
is being kept. 
“Inflation has been checked * * * and 
the cost of living is leveling off. 


tion of duplication and waste * * *.” 

The Secretary warned that “if for any 
reason the bough of economic stability 
should break, down goes business, labor and 
all.” But he concluded with the assurance 
that “sound and efficient Government was 
being restored.” 

My purpose in recalling these words is 
not because, on purely literary or historical 
grounds, I would deem them worthy of en- 
during fame. And I would indeed be sorry 
if anyone thought me motivated by any 
tendency to petty, carping or even remotely 
partisan criticism. One hears so much of 
this. 

Rather it only seems to me that the meas- 
ured judgments of the servants of our de- 
mocracy should not, under all circumstances, 
be too quickly forgotten. Also, it occurs 
to me that the Secretary may wish to report 
on the further~progress along these lines 
since 1953. 

JouN K. GALBRAITH, 
Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


{From the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 
Dakotan of April 4, 1957] 
ALSo ImMPoRTANT 

The preservation of peace in the world is 
an objective that overrides high taxes in 
importance, President Eisenhower told a 
group of business leaders a few days ago in 
discussing the administration’s controversial 
budget. 

“Every other objective must bend to that,” 
he declared. “‘The world must have peace or 
we come close to the point where we say it 
must perish.” 

There can be no disputing his contention 
that the preservation of world peace is all- 
important. Moreover, current governmental 
expenditures and taxes are unquestionably 
low compared with what they would be if 
this Nation were to be plunged into an 
atomic war. 

One may go along also with the further 
contention that, since the preservation of 
world peace seems to depend on this Nation 
remaining strong, expenditures for that pur- 
pose are justified, being in the nature of 
national insurance, 


fact that the both for national 
defense and , continues to edge up- 
ward, year by year, while the threat to world 
peace is not , to all 
appearances, as it is supposed to be. 
Senator Byrrp, of V! of 
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This indicates clearly that the treng to. 
ward increased spending and higher taxe; is 
continuing. — 

Unfortunately, that trend is likely to oon. 
tinue as long as officials put most emphasis 
on the need for spending rather than on the 
need for economizing. 

Preservation of world peace is an important 
objective, as Mr. Eisenhower said, but ty, 
preservation of our Government's solvency 


also important. 





Economic Phoenix in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Concressioni, 
RecorD, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo. 
crat on Tuesday, April 2, 1957, entitleg 
“Economic Phoenix in Europe’; 


EcoNOMIC PHOENIX IN EvRopge 


Few American huzzas greeted the sign. 
ing of six-nation treaties linking European 
states in an economic union and a joint 
development of atomic power, called Eura- 
tom. The event last week was relegated to 
inside news pages. Yet this move can herald 
one of the most important, profoundly in. 
telligent trends of this midcentury. 

The treaties may presage the rising of ney, 
vital economic power gn the Continent, 
through unity of these often antagonistic 
states. They can foreshadow the re-creation 
of a strong, integrated European community, 
springing like a Phoenix from the tired, 
ancient ashes of European jealousies, wars, 
and political isolationism. The agreements 
are a long step toward the ideal of a United 
States of Europe. 

This goal has been supported by the United 
States, because we seek prosperity for our 
European @ilies, have subsidized it with our 
billions, in the knowledge the Continent 
requires economic health as a cornerstone 
for its defenses. Europe’s economic stability 
also is imperative to our own economic 
welfare. 
~The treaties would set up a common mar- 
ket among France, Italy, West Germany, and 
the Benelux countries—Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. This market pro- 
gram would provide for gradual but firm 
elimination of tariff barriers. 

In addition, the six continental states 

would form an atomic pool for mutual de- 
velopment of peace power. Atomic power is 
practicable/in Europe, where production of 
electricity now .costs twice as much 4s in 
America. : 
_ The pact must be ratified by each nation’s 
Parliament but are good. Some 
objection exists in France, which however 
is a leader in European-union plans. Paris 
will sanction the m, and the 
Bonn government follow suit. Highly 
productive Germany wants to cut back 
tariffs. If these 2 countries approve, tht 
other 4 nations will quickly hope on the 
bandwagon. 

Economic, especially electric, coal and st! 
‘unity in development of Europe can givé 
the Continent tremendous cohesion. It cal 
pave the way for a political federation, ors 
union of Europe, and a great new civilized 
power emerging upon a centuries-old battle 
ground. 
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Foreign Aid | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to give both sides of the for- 
eign-aid program. On Friday, April 5, 
I inserted om page A2741 a Louisville 
Courier Journal editorial outlining their 
reasons for increasing foreign aid. Today 
1 wish to insert an editorial from the 
same paper, dated April 3, commenting 
on the adventures of Secretary Dulles 
and his biographer’s story on his for- 
eign-aid program. 

It is my conclusion that the actions 
of Mr. Dulles have been such as to jus- 
tify a cut in certain areas of our foreign 
aid program. ‘The editorial follows: 

THE ADVENTURES OF Mr. DULLES AND His 

ADULATORY BIOGRAPHERS 


Surely the time is coming when corre- 
spondents for Time and Life will shy away 
from chances to become the biographers 
of Mr. Dulles. The first man who took ad- 
vantage of his opportunity wrote for Life 
an absorbing, if rather chilling, account of 
how the Secretary consciously led us all to 
the brink of war on various occasions when 
the risk seemed worth taking. The furore 
arising from this Russian-roulette type of 
diplomacy brought forth a typical Dulles 
‘explanation, which delicately implied that 
he had never said any of the things the 
article quoted him as saying, but did not 
actually deny having seid them. 

The same thing is happening now, in re- 
sponse to am adulatory biography of the 
Secretary, by the State Department special- 
ist of Time magazine, John Robinson Beal. 
devoted to his subject 
, he has benefited from 






































and indeed has produced a few additional 
brinks from which his hero steps back in the 


obviously hasn’t got Mr. Dulles’ 
signature on some of his exclusive material. 


The 

Mr. Beal’s work is being repudiated piece by 
piece, by its principal beneficiary. Mr. Beal 
says flatly, in a chapter on Formiosa: “It is 
not known, for example, that Free China’s 
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the gamble for Middle East support, we were 
to make a “grand demonstration.” And, 
says Mr. Beal, “Nasser combined the right 
timing, the right geography, and the right 
order of magnitude for a truly major gambit 
in the cold war.” 

So Mr. Dulles made this grand demonstra- 
tion in the most humiliating manner-pos- 
sible for the touchy Egyptians. He waited 
until Nasser’s ambassador arrived in Wash- 
ington with an acceptance of the British- 
American offer of financing and then told 
them that the offer was withdrawn. This 
may have been, as Mr. Beal proclaims it, a 
demonstration that we are not to be trifled 
with, but it also seems to be a demonstration 
that we can be as ruthless and crude as the 
Russians themselves when we set our minds 
to it. 

Mr. Beal makes a very persuasive case for 
his view and makes it seem very unlikely that 
this explanation was pieced together with- 
out consultation or discussion with those 
most concerned. But, again, Mr. Dulles says 
it mever happened. The refusal was given 
because Congress forbade the use of foreign- 
aid funds for the dam, he told his news con- 
ference, and because—a truly remarkable 
switch—“there was a strong feeling that the 
burden of building of the dam would react 
against the United States in Egypt and fur- 
ther that Egypt was trying to play off the 
United States and Russia against each other.” 

All of these subsidiary reasons are prob- 
ably valid, but they do not explain Mr. Beal’s 
most interesting point, which was the tim- 
ing of the refusal so that it had the effect 
of a brutal and calculated snub. Its results 
are now history. Egypt seized the canal; 
France, Britain, and Israel took matters into 
their own hands and invaded Egypt and the 
Middle East is more of a powder key than 
ever. If this be diplomacy, make the most 
of it. 





Alaska Statehood Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seafarers International Union at its 
biennial convention held in San Fran- 
cisc6 in late March of this year went on 
record in support of Alaska statehood. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include here the resolu-_ 
tion adopted: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the Seafarers International Union 
of North America assembled in San Francisco 
March 25 to March 29, 1957, reaffirms its for- 
mer action in support of statehood for 
Alaska; and - 

Whereas the action taken recognizes the 
valuable resources of the Territory of Alaska, 
which if developed, would result in a great 
State where the products of resource devel- 
opment in timber, mining, oil, fish, and other 
valuable resources would greatly add to the 
wealth and importance among States of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Organic Act now in existence 
prevents the proper development of the re- 
sources of this great Territory; and 

Whereas through statehood and the proper 
development of resources will aid and add 
to this strategic and military important 
area for the protection of the United States; 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled 
representing seamen, fishermen, fish cannery 
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workers, and all allied maritime trades urge 
Congress to grant statehood to Alaska with- 
out restriction that would prevent the early, 
gradual and complete development of what 
can become one of the richest States in the 
Nation. 





A Gambit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Daily News, 
McKeesport, Pa., dated April 6, 1957, en- 
titled “A Gambit.” 

I hope that many Members of the 
House shall read it as I believe this ex- 
presses very thoroughly the actions of 
Mr. Dulles, our present Secretary of 
State. Utterances one day and denials 
the next by the Secretary, I am sure, are 
confusing not only to American listeners 
and readers, but to those representing 
foreign countries. ° 

I feel that the editorial of the McKees. 
port Daily News has contributed much in 
exposing the workings of our State De- 
partment and.the “on again, off again” 
policy they are pursuing. 

A GAMBIT 

Did Mr. Dulles withdraw promises to pay 
the costs of the Aswan Dam in Egypt as a 
“gambit” to bring a showdown with the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East? 

A new biography on Mr. Dulles says he 
did. Mr. Dulles says he did not. 

Thus we have another dispute involving 
the Secretary of State as intriguing as that 
caused by his reputed brink of war state- 
ment which the Democrats tried to make 
something out of in-last year’s election 
campaign. 

Mr. Dulles has more trouble with his 
quotations than anybody else in Washington, 
except Defense Secretary Wilson. There is 
a difference, however. Mr. Dulles denies 
the quotes which prove embarrassing. Mr. 
Wilson sticks by them. 

Still the quotes, which Mr. Dulles denies, 
are sO much like him, in the way he talks, 
that many will insist that, if he didn’t use 
the exact words, he did use their synonyms. 

His brink-of-war statement was thoroughly 
Dulles and we doubt, if the Democrats hadn’t 
grabbed it, the Secretary would have realized 
that he was misquoted. In his public pro- 
nouncements, he’s always speaking as though 
our foreign affairs were a game in which his 
role is to outsmart the Soviets. 

Thus, the gambit quote was Dulles in char- 
acter. Gambit is a chess term, meaning an 
intentional sacrifice to trip up an opponent. 
In checkers, it would be to allow an opponent 
to-jump a checker, so you could jump two. 

The facts are that Mr. Dulles did hold out 
several millions of our tax money to Egypt’s 
Nasser for the Aswan Dam and that, when 
Nasser started to buy arms from the Soviet 
bloc, Mr. Dulles withdrew them. 

But the gambit, or whatever Mr. Dulles 
wishes to call it, didn’t work. Nasser gam- 
bited back by seizing the Suez and so we 
have had a bad crisis ever since, with no one 
quite knowing at the moment how it will 
cost us to get it settled. 

In diplomacy, the move by Mr. Dulles 
would be spoken of as a calculated risk, but, 
if reduced to chess terms, it would have been 
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a gambit, albeit one that didn’t work. Nas- 
ser’s gambit worked better and, at last re- 
port, the Soviets weren’t playing as Mr. 
Dulles suspected, but only kibitzing. 

So Mr. Dulles is having trouble making his 
denial of a gambit stick. If he didn't use the 
word in his interview with the biographer, 
then he did use some word which put gambit 
in the writer’s mind, because this is the way 
Mr. Dulles plays the diplomatic game. He 
moves and countermoves, checks and double- 
checks, and hopes that he can be more skill- 
ful than his opponents. 

Because he plays this kind of diplomacy, 
we Americans have a tough time keeping up 
with him. One day we’re mad at the French, 
the British, and the Israelis as aggressors. 
The next day, on cue from Mr. Dulles, we’re 
mad at Nasser. We like Tito and then we 
don’t like Tito. We smile at the Russians 
on a summit and frown on them when we 
find ourselves down to earth again. 

The Dulles gambits have been very con- 
fusing in a nation which has a lingering 
memory of the time when its diplomacy 
wasn't a game of skill and chance engaged in 
by the Secretary of State, but rather some- 
thing based firmly on principle and national 
interest. But, apparently, that old-fash- 

_ toned diplomacy is gone and this, of course, 
is a pity because it wasn’t nearly so danger- 
ous or costly. 





Star and Herald Newspaper of Panama 
Celebrates 108th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J: FLOOD _ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1957, the Star and Herald, the 
well-known bi-lingual Latin-American 
newspaper of Panama, Republic of Pan- 
ama, celebrated its 108th anniversary of 
publication. Featured by wise and con- 
servative direction, its editorial policies 
have long had statesmanlike qualities 
that have been international in their 
constructive influence. 

These eminent traits were effectively 
illustrated in its campaign to prevent the 
liquidation of the Panama Railroad. 
Under the able direction of President T. 
Gabriel Duque and Editor Luis Bunting, 
its influence should continue to expand. 

Not only this, researchers who have 
read the past issues of the Star and Her- 
ald always find that a rewarding experi- 
ence. Many worthwhile books have used 
material available in its files. 

The career of the Star and Herald, 
which started on February 24, 1849, was 
admirably summarized in its leading edi- 
torial on February 24, 1957, which should 
be recorded in the annals of the Congress 
of the United States and thus be made 
available to a far wider distribution. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I quote the indicated editorial: 

STarR aNd Heratp Has BIRTHDAY 

The Star and Herald, oldest English- 
language daily on the west coast of the 
three Americas and 2 years older than the 
“good, grey” New York Times, celebrates 
its 108th anniversary today. 

Its long and colorful history covers a cen- 
tury-plus of one of the greatest stories ever 
told: the development of these Americas. 





/ the west coast in covered wagons. 
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One of its greatest triumphs is the story its 
yellowing pages tells of the several eras in 
which the Isthmus of Panama, both before 
and since this Nation's achievement of in- 
dependence, has participated in actual world 
history 


- Panama was visited by Columbus on his 

last voyage to the Americas. He thought 
he had hit the route to the Indies he sought, 
but when he learned from the native In- 
dians that there was a far stretch of ocean 
on the other side of this narrow Isthmus 
he ceased and desisted and went home a 
very ill man. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa “dis- 
covered” the Pacific from a hill in Darien, 
also thanks to Indian lore and guidance. 
These events are part of Panama's age-old 
history. 

But perhaps the greatest story, at least 
for Panama’s future, was the discovery of 
gold in California. Such discoveries were 
old stuff to the early Spaniards who had 
been mining both gold and silver for gen- 
erations up and down the west coast. But 
the California discovery brought the Grin- 
goes from the more populated Eastern United 
States. Some had attempted the trek to 
There 
were then no transcontinental railroads. 
They had to buck hostile Indians, hardships 
on the plains and worse in the Rockies. 
Some never got there. It fell to little Pan- 
ama to acquire the first Atlantic to Pacific 
railroad. And, when completed, this less- 
than-5-mile-long railroad. coined money 

the gold-seekers to the Pacific side, 


back with their knapsacks laden with nug- 
gets. 

That’s where the Forty-niners came in. 
They were fortune hunters, men of many 


it the Panama Star wi 
onward,” they were 
their errand, let others take 

Naturally it was in English. 


editors and printers, as also periodical lapses 
in publication as the tiny sheet changed 
hands. 
. Eventually the..little Star was left an 
orphan but others came forward to take a 
shot at its publication. Some editors were 
experienced newsmen. Others were not. 
But in those early editions one can find more 
blood and thunder, more gossip and chit- 
chat, and more general color than can be 
found in any young newspaper in the 
There were massacres of 


by riverboat along the Chagres or on mule- 
back over the moun 


a 


E 


to the United States wild West. 
lynchings and revolutions, even conflicts be- 
tween the local New Granada authorities and 
the Forty-niners. And holdups were mere 


Star 
by others, more accomplished 
technicians. In fact the Star had to buck 
opposition from other sheets, among them 
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the Herald. Compromise was reachog and 
the two papers eventually joined es the Star 
and Herald. During the French Cana) 
regime the English and Spanish editions 
made room for one in French. 

We think it safe to say that no Newspaper 
having such a precarious and colorfy! start 
has survived so’ long or served so many 
readers in sO many areas. And we are 
proud of it. 





Economy Does Not Mean Cutting Our 
Benefit Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under Jeaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include the following news column en- 
titled “Keenotes” : 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative Exmasetu Ker) 


The place to begin effecting economies in 
Government spending should not start with 
those programs which affect the welfare of 
an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. Traditionally, however, this would 
seem, unwisely, to be the point where most 
efforts to cut the Federal budget usually be. 
gin, and for the most part end. The econ- 
omy drive which is now on in Congress, and 
properly so, to cut the largest budget ever 
submitted in this country’s peacetime history, 
is proving, unhappily, to be no exception to 
the rule. 

So far, in this session of the Congress, the 
House has passed 6 appropriations bills, one, 
the urgent deficiency bill to help Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies meet their 
underestimated expenditures for the balance 
of the 1957 fiscal year; and the other 5 to 
provide funds for the fiscal year 1958, begin- 
ning July“1, 1957. A comparison of House 
action on these 6 bills will, I feel, offer a 
clear illustration of the point I wish to make 
in this issue of “Keenotes.” 

On February 5, the House passed the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill for 1957. 
As approved, the bill provides (in round fig- 
ures) $335 million for the United States De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Small 
Business Administration, and the legislative 
branch for the last quarter of this fiscal year. 
The only floor action by the House, beyond 
approval of the Appropriations Committee's 
recommendations, was to adopt an amend- 
ment placing a limitation of $15,728,000 on 
the amount that may be spent for State and 
local of public assistance 
grants. The bill is still in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. But if this 
‘limitation is upheld, it will mean that, in- 
“stead of the Federal Government providing 
50 percent of the cost of administering the 
public assistance program in the States, only 
35 percent will be paid for the balance of 
this year. : 

This could gravely affect the public assist 
ance program in West Virginia, where grants 
to the n have already had to be cut 
because of increase in the number of 
individuals on the relief rolls. Obviously. 

~the more needy there are to serve, the more 
‘the cost of administering the program 


On 20, a bill appropriating funds 
for fiscal 1958 for the United States Treasury, 
the Post Office Department, and the T* 
Court passed the House. This bill author- 
ized appropriations totaling more than $3, 
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900,000 for these three agencies. This 
was @ little over $80 million less than the 
president requested in his budget. But it is 

t $251 million more than was appro- 
priated for these same agencies in fiscal 1957, 

On February 26, $454,395,700 was ppro- 

ted for the Interior Department, some 
$61 million less than the budget request, but 
y about $3.7 million less than was appro- 
ted for fiscal 1957. On March 13, the 

approved slightly over $16 million in 
ae ropriations to run the Office of the Presi- 
dent, which was nearly $5 million under the 
pudget request. 

Then on March 20, the first really big cuts 
in the President’s spending proposals were 
approved when the House sliced over $500 
million from the appropriations requested 
for 19 Federal agencies comprising the so- 
called independent offices of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee On Aeronautics, and other boards, 
commissions and corporations. This repre- 
sents a reduction of almost $600 million 
under what was appropriated for fiscal 1957, 
veterans’ Administration funds account for 
2 percent of all funds appropriated for the 
independent 

Then, on April 4, after 7 days of strenous 
debate on the floor, the House passed the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 

tions bills. I think I may safely say 
that, with the exception ofthe Veterans’ 
Administration, these two departments of 
the Federal Government more closely and 
intimately serve the well-being of a greater 
number of Americans than all of the other 
agencies an departments put together. 

By this time, every newspaper reader, TV 
and radio listener, knows that the House 
Appropriations Committee approved cuts 
amounting to $118,774,700 from the budget 
requests for these two departments; and that 
subsequent action on the House floor in- 
creased this amount to more than $134 mil- 
lion, almost $19 million under the appro- 
priations for 1957. 

But what I fear has not been made clear 
to the American people is just how these 
cuts will affect the businessman, employed 
people, retired workers, the older age groups, 
and the public assistance, public health, and 


reau of Employment Security will curtail 
research programs invaluable to the average 


a cut in the funds available 
to run the and Drug Administration 
in the next fiscal year. “The Food and Drug 
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put on our tables, of the purity and safety 
of the medicines we give to our children and 
other loved ones, As a mother and house- 
wife, as well as the Representative of the 
People in the Fifth Congressional District 
of West Virginia, I gave of my best efforts to 
prevent a cut which, to my mind, would 
have been calamitous for the health and wel- 
fare of every family in this country. I am 
happy to report that this cut, tentatively 
approved by a voice vote, was defeated when 
a rolicall or registered vote was demanded by 
the floor managers of the bill. 

What to me would have represented -an- 
other catastrophic cut was likewise saved by 
the demand for a rolicall vote. This was 
the first tentative move on the House floor 
to repeal the Water Pollution Control Act by 
denying the Public Health Service funds 
with which to administer its provisions. 
This act provides Federal aid to local com- 
munities to build sewage treatment plants 
and so assure uncontaminated, pollution- 
free water for consumption of the local citi- 
zen. It renders an absolutely vital service for 
thousands of our cities and towns built along 
the rivers and harbors of the Nation. 

Iam economy-minded. I believe that un- 
told sums of money can be saved by efficient 
administration, by eliminating any excessive 
profits on the part of those who supply goods 
and services to the Government and by do- 
ing away with the war-essential “rapid tax- 
write-off” programs intended to induce in- 
dustry to expand in a period of national 
emergency. I also believe that only that 
overused rubber stamp “classified” prevents 
Congress and the public from knowing of 
possible waste, extravagance, and duplica- 
tion in the Department of Defense, and the 
foreign-aid programs, 

But the service agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government that cope with 
the problems, the often-tragic needs and 
the health of the average citizen, the small- 
business man, the veteran and the aged, have 
no “classified” stamp to use. They are the 
easy prey of the indiscriminate budget- 
cutter who swings a meat-ax—let it fall 
where it may—without thought for the con- 
sequences—to all of us who willingly pay 
our taxes for the benefits and advantages 
this richest and most blessed of all lands 
can well afford its people. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of my insertion in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD of March 29, 1957, it gives 
me pleasure to insert the following let- 
ter addressed to the Honorable CLypE 
DoyrLe, a copy of which has been sent 
to me. 

I am sure that my colleagues will be 
glad to know of the attitude of the Cali- 
fornia State Bar as expressed by their 
president, Mr. Joseph A. Ball: 

Tue Stare Bar or CaLirorni, 
Orrice or THE PRESIDENT, 
Long Beach, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. Cuypz Doyrtz, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cryps: The resolution of the board 
of governors of the State bar of California 
stated that “the proceedings of the com- 
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mittee and the committee's conduct were 
improper and lacking in dignity and im- 
partiality which should govern the conduct 
of agencies of the United States; they re- 
sulted in grossly offensive personality di- 
rected at counsel for witnesses.” This state- 
ment was not directed at any statement made 
by you as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives. The board was particularly 
concerned with the questions asked by Rich- 
ard Arens, who bears the title of staff di- 
rector and who was acting counsel for the 
committee and the remarks made by com- 
mittee members directed toward counsel for 
certain witnesses. The record does not dis- 
close that you, as chairman, directed of- 
fensive or insulting remarks to anyone at 
the hearing. 
Cordially, 
JOsEPH A. BALL, 
President. 





Hells Canyon Issue Still Stirs Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
8 issue of the New Leader carried an ar- 
ticle by Samuel Markham which I be- 
lieve effectively summarizes some of the 
reasons why Congress should promptly 
authorize Federal construction of the 
high dam at Hells Canyon. Failure to 
do so will certainly mean that the Pa- 
cific Northwest will, as Mr. Markham 
correctly points out, “remain short of 
low-cost electricity and helpless to cope 
with the rampaging river.” 

I wholeheartedly recommend this ar- 
ticle to my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp: 

Hetts Canyon Issve Srirt Stms NortTuwest 
(By Samuel Markham) 

PORTLAND, OrEG.—Once again, a Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee is holding hearings on 
a bill to authorize Federal construction of 
& multipurpose dam in the great canyon of 
the Snake River that separates Idaho and 
Oregon, The fact that the Idaho Power Co. 
is well along in the construction of a dam 
on the site apparently does not bother the 
committee or the bill’s sponsors, 

In the last session of Congress, the Hells 
Canyon bill was defeated by a sizable ma- 
jority in the Senate..It never came to a 
vote in the House. The Eisenhower adinin- 
istration used every device at its disposal 
to pressure Republican Senators to vote 
against the bill. It succeeded—but the issue 
didn’t die. In fact, Hells Canyon became 
a ringing battle cry in the 1956 election, and 
the people heeded it: One Republican Con- 
gressman from eastern Oregon went down 
to defeat, a Republican Senator in Idaho 
was unseated, and Oregon Democratic Sen- 
ator WAYNE Moksz, a sponsor of the present 
bill, won an overwhelming victory against 
Douglas McKay. The latter, while Secre- 
tary of the Interior, abandoned the Gov- 
ernment’s claim to the magnificent Hells 
Canyon site. 

Nevertheless, almost to a man, the GOP 
is still against additional large Government 
dams in the Pacific Northwest. ‘This is even 
evident in State polftics. The Oregon Sen- 
ate has just voted along strict party lines 
on @ resolution urging Congress to authorize 
the Hells Canyon project; 15 Democrats 
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voted for it, 15 Republicans against it. Thus, 
the resolution, which had been passed by 
the Democratic-controlled lower house, was 
defeated. Even the senators from eastern 
Oregon, where power and flood control are 
badly needed, voted against the resolution. 

Why this stubborn GOP refusal to look 
commonsense in the face? The answer is 
not easy to unravel; it is mixed up with 
political ideologies, campaign contributions 
and a dogged do-nothingism that has rarely 
been equaled in the history of this coun- 
try’s resource development. 

The story goes back to 1948, when the 
Corps of Engineers published its main-con- 
trol plan for the Columbia River, one of 
the classic documents of its kind. In pro- 
posing a series of multipurpose projects for 
harnessing the river’s flow, the Corps found 
that a high-head dam at Hells Canyon—one 
of the deepest river canyons in the world— 
was the key to flood control. The dam would 
store almost 4 million acre-feet of water in 
times of rampaging floods, or about one- 
fifth of the 20 million needed to assure flood 
control in the entire Columbia-Snake Basin. 

Soon afterward, the Bureau of Reclamation 
drafted a bill that was introduced in Con- 
gress to gain authorization for the dam. 
Immédiately, the private-power lobby went 
into action. The Idaho Power Co., which 
had long regarded the Snake River as its 
private domain, applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to build a series of 
dams, including one on the Hells Canyon 
site. 

The Department of Interior, then under 
Oscar Chapman, intervened and succeeded in 
Wwaylaying the Idaho Power Co.'s application, 
but it could not get the Hells Canyon bill 
through Congress. The struggle was fierce 
but undecided. When the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came in, the climate in Wash- 
ington changed. Former utility lawyers who 
favored private power were brought to the 
FPC, and the new Secretary of the Interior— 
McKay—was-~a private-power man. Conse- 
quently, the Government abandoned its claim 
to Hells Canyon, and after a year-long hear- 
ing the FPC gave the Idaho Power Co. a 
license for three small dams on the Snake. 
The company lost little tirne in making good 
on its application; dirt soon began to fly at 
Hells Canyon. 

But the people did not give up so easily. 
The Hells Canyon Association, organized by 
the grange and members of rural electric 
co-ops, raised enough money to carry the 
fight to the courts. The United States Court 
of Appeals upheld the IPC license. The in- 
tervenors then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, and the four Pacific North- 
west Senators—Morse, Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Henry M. JACKSON, and Warren G. MaGNu- 
son—vowed to introduce another bill in the 
85th Congress. 

It is not likely that the Hells Canyon bill 
will ever be passed by Congress, and it is even 
less likely that the Supreme Court will in- 
validate the IPC license, though that license 
clearly violates the Federal Water Power Act 
provision calling for development of United 
States rivers on a comprehensive plan. The 
loss of some 3 million acre-feet of storage at 
Hells Canyon—the IPC dam will store only 1 
million feet—will be keenly felt for all time 
in the Snake River Valley. Towns that need 
protection will continue to suffer, main 
streets will be flooded every time the rivers go 
berserk, fields will be washed out, and homes 
will be abandoned. 

The people of eastern Oregon and north- 
western Idaho are up in arms. But they are 
at the mercy of a political party that is be- 
holden to the Idaho Power Co. and other util- 
ities for substantial campaign contributions, 

The Hells Canyon drama will roll on, and 
the people will continue to mutter their re- 
sentment. Meanwhile the IPC will probably 
have its dam and will undoubtedly sell 
at a rate four or five times that of Federal 
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power in the Pacific Northwest. Investors in 
the company will continue to reap large divi- 
dends, but the region will remain short of 
low-cost electricity and helpless to cope with 
the rampaging river. 





Pastureland and the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call attention to a statement made 
April 3 to the Livestock and Feed Grains 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee by Mr. N. J. Post, director of 





the division of services of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. His 
thorough study of the question at hand 
drew favorable comments from some of 
those who heard him testify. He notes 
that his organization has been studying 
@ proposal to encourage slaughter of 
dairy-type heifer calves through pre- 
mium payments to producers for market- 
ing them for slaughter. The goal would 
be to reduce the total number of milk 
cows to a level predetermined by the 
Department of Agriculture as the num- 
ber needed to produce sufficient milk and 
dairy products. His statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, we appreciate having this opportunity 
to discuss with this committee, H. R. 3984, 
a bill introduced by Representative JoHNSON 
designed to expand the soil-bank program 
to include pastureland; and those bills, 
H. R. 2771 and H. R. 5857, introduced by 
Representative ALBERT; and H: R. 2860, intro- 
duced by Representative Dixon. 

The National Milk Producérs Federation is 
a national farm organization. The federa- 
tion represents over 500,000 dairy farm fam- 
ilies and some 800 dairy cooperatives owned 
and controlled by these dairy farmers. The 
dairy cooperatives in the federation have 
farmer membership in 47 of the 48 States. 
Many of the cooperative associations repre- 
sented by the federation are manufacturing 
associations engaged in the processing and 
marketing of milk in the form of manufac- 


Pp 
has amply demonstrated its interest in and 
support of legislative measures designed to 
improve the economic position of dairy 
farmers, The committee should know that 
the federation’s membership appreciates this. 

Milk, butterfat, and cull cows and calves 
from dairy farms account for nearly 20 per- 


our national agricultural economy. 
product is produced in practically every 
county in the United States. 


paid dairy farmers for milk and butterfat— 
unless they are stabilized—are subject to fre- 
quent and wide fluctuations. When a small 


“price-cost squeeze” frequently 
mentioned is not merely a label on the sit- 
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uation facing us today—it is a concise des. 
cription of @ set of economic facts. |, 
analyzing the present situation facing dair 
producers and the wide gap be 
tween the dairy farmer level of prosperity and 
the overall national level of prosperity, y. 
find that the source of our problem is the 4 
percent of our total annual milk productioy 
that is not at this time being taken up 
through the commercial channels of trade 
This 4 percent of our total annual producticy, 
is the amount of milk in the form of butter 
cheese, and nonfat dried milk that the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation has bought for 
each of the past several years. This 4 percent 
las set our prices. Those prices are too low 
and have been too low. 

The current price-support level for man. 
ufacturing milk and butterfat ($3.25 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk— 
58.6 cents per pound of butterfat) is fa; 
below parity. These dollars and cents sup. 
port levels compare with $3.74 for manufac. 
turing milk and 67.3 cents per pound for 
butterfat in 1953. 

In spite of the substantial progress made 
by dairy producers toward improving the ef. 
ficiency of dairy farming evidenced by such 
developments as bulk tanks, pipeline milk- 
ing and herd improvement, hourly earnings 
of dairy farmers are far below minimum- 
wage ratés prescribed by law for labor. For 
example, published statistics from the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that 
in eastern and western Wisconsin, the hourly 
returns to dairy farmers are 30 and 35 cents, 
respectively. In the central northeast, the 
highest of the test areas, hourly returns are 
only 81 cents. 

The expansion of the soil bank program 
to include pastureland is in line with the 
policy of Congress and the purposes of the 

“* © * to protect and increase farm 
income.” ‘The application of congressional 
policy underlying the program to dairy pro- 
duction would make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward bringing much needed stability 
to the production side of our industry. 

If pastureland were included in the soil 
bank program five significant developments 
could occur: (1) a betterment of dairy 
farmer income; (2) a reduction in the pro- 
duction levels for milk; (3) an _ improve- 
ment in soil fertility thereby providing in- 
surance to the Nation that production ca- 
pacity would always be available when 
needed; (4) the absence of dairy products 
in CCC inventories would bring genuine sta- 
bility to our industry; and (5) it would be 
less costly to the Government to make soil 
bank payments rather than purchase dairy 
products together with the fact that such 
payments go into the farmer’s pocket and 
not for warehousing and transportation. 

In further support of the recommendation 
we stress and reiterate the fact that the 
“surplus” milk production that creates our 
problems amounts to about 4 percent of our 
total annual production. This small percent- 
age is an unstabilizing force in our industry. 


At the same 
time they are faced with a4 real situation of 
méeting their financial obligations. Under 
present conditions with low milk prices and 

costs, these obligations can only 
be met by maintaining or raising the level 
of gross income. We believe that substan- 
tial participation by dairy producers in the 
soil bank would bring us much 
closer to that point at which milk availebil- 
ity and commercial demand would be in 
balance. We would at the same time be 
maintaining our productive resources in 4 
condition in which they would be ready and 
available when needed to meet increased de- 
mands occasioned by population growth oF 


causes. 
extension of the conservation-reservé 
program of the Soil Bank Act to include gra2- 
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ing lands and provide for the reduction of 





ng, 

a attack the dairy-farm problems at its 
source. We have been developing a proposal 
along similar lines for dairy farmers which 
would expand the soil-bank program by en- 
couraging the slaughter of dairy-type heifer 
calves and/or dairy-type heifers or cows. 
The proposal would reduce the total number 
of milk cows to a level predetermined by the 
t of Agriculture as the number 

needed to produce adequate supplies of. milk 
and dairy products, taking into account the 
efficiency per Cow that would be steadily 


Agriculture at a level which would induce 
the marketing desired. It is con- 
templated, for example, that the goal for the 
first year might be 1% million additional 
heifer calves. The goal for each year would 
be separately determined. 

The cost of increasing the number of dairy- 
type heifer calves slaughtered under this pro- 
gram would be much less than the cost of 
buying the surplus milk they will produce 
if the problem is not attacked at the source. 

The cost of the program would be limited 
to $75 million per year. Once the cow num- 
bers are adjusted to demand, the cost should 
decrease to a very low level. The cost of pur- 
chasing surplus milk should begin to decline 
sharply in about 2 years and would soon be 
practically eliminated. 

The program contemplated in this ~pro- 


in the income to dairy farmers. Second, it 
would raise the level of efficiency of our milk 
herds. Third, it would attack the problem 
of surplus at the source. 

Further tion for the expenditure 
of Government funds for this proposed pro- 
gram is the fact that with milk production 
continuing to.reach record levels, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be purchas- 
ing considerable quantities of dairy products 
under the price-support program with a re- 
sulting substantial outlay of Government 
funds. It is likely under the proposal that 
within 3 years or less, milk production in 
this country could be at a level where CCC 
purchases of dairy products would be unnec- 


billion-pound surplus. } 
We thank the committee for giving so free- 
ly of its time and attention. 





outstanding 
hewspaper in Oregon, whose edi- 
tors had reported to me- previously of 
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special news releases of a derogatory 
nature with respect tome. Furthermore, 
Iam informed that a private investigator 
has been making inquiries about me in 
my home town, purporting to represent 
a tourist agency, and on at least one oc- 
casion, using a pseudonym, “John Reed.” 
I won my election by more than 4,500 
votes last fall but I am confident that 
none of the 85,000 people who voted for 
my opponent are likely to be swayed by 
anything of this sort sent to them by the 
Dominican Government. The people of 
Oregon will not be deceived by such 
transparently malicious tactics. 
The editoriai follows: 
TRUJILLO BACKER IGNORING FACTS 


Put another name on the list of organi- 
zations occupied with keeping Dictator Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic in his posi- 
tion of political favor with the United States. 
The Pan American Anti-Communist Associa- 
tion sent us an airmail news release the other 
day, labeling Representative CHarLes O. Por- 
TER (Democrat, of Oregon), as “a leftwing 
McCarthy who is conducting a one-man war 
against the friendly governments of Gener- 
alissimo Franco of Spain, Batista of Cuba, 
Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public, and Somoza of Nicaragua.” 

Lest anyone think this grand organization 
totally indicts Senator McCartnuy along with 
Representative Porter, we'll point out that 
the release adds that “Senator McCarrnHy at 
least attacked enemies of the United States, 
whereas Porter * * * attacks nations that 
are in the vanguard of the battle against 
communism.” 

Finally, the PAACA release says that the 
only newspaper in New York which has 
wholeheartedly supported Representative 
Porter is the New York Post, which “has edi- 
torially attempted to discredit the FBI and 
other Government and civilian anti-Commu- 
nist organizations.” Unfortunately for the 
support of this last statement, the PAACA 
sent along an editorial from the Post which 
is supposed to prove its pro-Communist bent, 
but which instead shows up the PAACA state- 
ment as a falsification. 

It is hard to choose a starting point to 
pick apart this batch of half-truths and out- 
right lies. But in the first place, Repre- 
sentative PorTer’s attacks have been prima- 
rily against the Trujillo regime, although he 
has mentioned other dictatorships by way of 
illustration of the evil systems of govern- 
ment which the United States supports. 

In the second place, although he is now 
perhaps the most vigorous, and surely the 
most prominent, person attacking the Tru- 
jillo regime, he hardly has a one-man cam- 
paign. Others all over the country who are 
indignant over the favorable treatment the 
bloody Trujillo regime gets from the United 
States have chimed their voices with Repre- 
sentative PorTer’s. It is true that prominent 
persons are not numerous in the forefront of 
this attack; many of those who have led such 
assaults on Trujillo have turned up either 
dead or missing, which tends to keep their 
numbers down. And, contrary to PAACA’s 
statement, there is at least one other New 
York paper which has supported Representa- 
tive Porrer—just the New York Times, one of 
the world’s leading newspapers, which termed 
his speech against Trujillo, given on the floor 
of Congress, a public service. 

As for the Dominican Republic’s Govern- 
ment being friendly to the United States, 
and in the vanguard of the battle against 
communism * * * well we should think it 
would be. Trujillo has nothing to lose and all 
to gain by staying friendly with powerful 
business elements in the United States. He 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
allowing any system of government, from 
communism up the line gh socialism, 
democracy, and so on—to replace his total 
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stranglehold on the people and the economy 
of the Dominican Republic. Naturally he'd 
fight communism, which doesn’t make him 
a good guy when he'd also fight democracy. 

Finally, regarding the reference to the New 
York Post editorial, its content carries its 
own answer to the implied charge that the 
Post coddles Communists. All it says is 
that we are expending too much time and 
energy on local Communist hunts when the 
Soviet Union is gaining all over the world, 
that our intelligence agencies should be more 
concerned with the threat of Russian espio- 
nage than with chasing the remnants of the 
Communist battalion (which) are bitterly 
torn among themselves and that all of the 
hoopla about American Communists stimu- 
lates the curiosity of our youth about com- 
munism and restores to the Communists an 
aura of political seriousness and significance 
to which they have no legitimate claim. 

If that is pro-Communist, we're Karl 
Marx. 

Now, with these points answered, we have 
a few questions of our own. The major one 
is: “Why all this smokescreen of trying to 
make a Communist out of anyone who speaks 
ill of Trujillo; why not just explain why the 
United States should support the regime 
which violates every important principle on 
which the United States Government is 
based?” 

There are nagging things like the $50,000 
indemnity payment to the family of Gerry 
Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., from the family of 
a low-paid Dominican flier, who supposedly 
“accidentally” killed Murphy. Who really 
put up that bribe money to take the heat 
off any investigation into Murphy’s disap- 
pearance in the Dominican Republic? 

And then there were these Trujillo ene- 
mies: two writers shot to death in New York 
City and another murdered in Haiti; two 
labor leaders in Havana, one stabbed to 
death and the other disappeared; a farmer 
who disappeared in Haiti; and Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, who disappeared from New York 
@ year ago, on the night that young Murphy 
flew a mysterious “patient” from New York 
to the Dominican Republic. 

There is the fact that Trujillo, wise inves- 
tor that he is, owns and reaps the profits 
from the majority of big business in his 
country, while the standards of the people 
remain miserable. 

But most of all, there is the wonderment 
that the people of the United States have not 
had an opportunity to know the facts of the 
Trujillo government, and that their elected 
President and his State Department have 
had access to these facts, but have done 
nothing about the situation. 





A Pennsylvanian Views Georgia Race 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Hon. William 
Burton Steis, of Hamilton, Ga., giving an 
example of the high regard and sincere 
concern which southern people of both 
races have for the welfare of the other. 
Mr. Steis, a native of Pennsylvania, is a 
respected attorney in Hamilton, and has 
served as a member of the Georgia State 
Senate. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Hamutron, Ga., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senator from Georgia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR, TALMADGE: I have been fol- 
lowing, as closely as possible, the information 
and testimony that has been presented be- 
fore Congress regarding civil rights. My ob- 
servation of the conditions in Georgia 
prompts me to send this letter. } 

As you know, I was born and reared in 
northwestern Pennsyivania. Therefore, I 
believe that I have a different perspective 
than an individual reared here. I first came 
to Georgia in 1942 while in the military 
service. I purchased my home in Pine 
Mountain Valley, Harris County, Ga., in 1946 
while in the military service, and have lived 
here since that time. After my separation 
from the military service in 1947, I opened 
my law office here in Hamilton. 

I have a case in my office at present which 
involves a Negro soldier who is stationed 
at Fort Benning, Ga. The facts that I wish 
to bring to your attention aré as follows: 
The soldier, whom I represent, and a friend 
of his, also a Negro soldier stationed at 
Fort Benning, were returning by automobile 
from LaGrange, Ga., to Fort Benning. The 
soldier who owned the automobile became 
sleepy, and asked my client to drive. While 
driving through Harris County, it appears 
that the driver also became drowsy, dozed 
for an instant, which was sufficient to allow 
the automobile to run off the highway into 
the ditch and strike the culvert at a drive- 
way. The automobile caught fire. This 
happened at approximately 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 

The white family, in front of whose house 
this accident occurred, became aroused, and 
ran to the wrecked automobile to render 
assistance. 

They assisted the driver in extinguishing 
the fire and in removing his friend from 
the automobile. The owner of the car was 
critically injured. The members of this 
family brought a blanket from their house 
and covered him, and rendered other as- 
sistance until the ambulance arrived and 
took him to the hospital at Fort Benning 
where he was pronounced dead on arrival. 

The driver of, the automobile remained 
at the scene until the highway patrolmen 
arrived to investigate this accident. 

After the injured man was removed, this 
white family took the Negro soldier into 
their home where they gave him coffee, and 
painted merthiolate on the few cuts and 
abrasions which he sustained in the wreck. 
They kept him in their house where it was 
warm until the patrolmen arrived. They 
extended every possible courtesy to these 
men. 

The highway patrolmen, in their investi- 
gation of this accident, saw fit to prefer 
charges against the driver of the vehicle. 
At a hearing before the judge of the su- 
perior court of this county, for the 
of fixing the amount of the bail, the wife 
and mother of the family where the acci- 
dent occurred voluntarily came to court and 
testified om behalf of this Negro soldier. 
The other members of the family were ex- 
cused from testifying at the hearing in or- 
der to avoid their absence from work. I am 
assured that they will all be available to 
testify on his behalf in case he is indicted 
by the grand jury and brought to trial. 

It is my observation that this course of 
conduct is customary between members of 
both races here in the South. Each is willing 
to assist the other in any time of necessity 
or emergency. In my opinion, the Members 
of Congress would be able to consider pend- 
ing legislation and arrive at a more accurate 
conclusion if matters of this nature were 
brought to their attention, 
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I would also like to add this further in- 


formation. I have been the county chair- 


man for my political party in this county 
since 1949, and I know of no case when any 
member of the Negro race or any other race 
was denied the right to register and vote 
in any of the elections that have been held 
in this county during this period. 

I have no reason to believe that race con- 
ditions are any different in Harris County 
than in any other county here in the South. 

I am also sending this letter to Senator 
Ricuarp B. Russert and to Hon. E. L. For- 
RESTER, the Representative from this dis- 
trict, as well as the other Representatives 
from Georgia. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. B. Srets,_ . 
Attorney at Law. 





The Gerry Murphy Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the remarks in the April I, 
1957, Recorp by my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LoncG], with respect to the Gerry Murphy 
case 


With much of what my senior col- 
league says, I agree, but none of that has 
anything to do with the disappearance 
of my constituent, Gerry Murphy, in the 
Dominican Republic on December 3, 1956, 
or with the overpoweringly strong evi- 
dence pointing the finger of accusation 
at the Dominican Government itself. 

My esteemed friend from Louisiana 
asks me to go to the Dominican Republic 
and investigate for.myself “what goes on 
there.” If I thought such a visit offered 
the slightest prospect of finding Gerry 
Murphy or even definite indications of 
what happened to him, I would leave to- 
morrow. 

The gentleman would do well to con- 
sider the evidence outlined in my speech 
before this House, February 28, 1957, 
which evidence was largely confirmed by 





March 25. 


disappearance 

turns on a “suicide note” written by one 

De la Maza who said in the note that he 

killed Murphy in a scuffie following im- 

proper proposals and insulting remarks 
by Murphy. ' 

The note, our FBI experts ruled, is a 


April 8 


Purther, Mr. Speaker, I must say tha: 
my friend from Louisiana is mistaken j; 
he believes that the Dominican Repy})j, 
is not under the dictatorship of Rafae) 
Trujillo. I venture to suggest to the pep. 
tleman that he consult our own State 
Department in that respect. 

The gentleman states that he inquire, 
and found that “the representatives o; 
our Government in the island Republic 
of Santo Domingo are completely satis. 
fied with the cooperation which they 
received from the officials of that nation 
in the case involved.” I make two obser. 
vations: Our State Department is not 
satisfied, as witness its very stern note, 
an answer to which is long overdue 
Secondly, our Ambassador in that coun- 
try, Mr. Pheiffer, is much too friendly 
with the dictator and has seriously com. 
promised the United States—this is not 
just my opinion but was also specifically 
stated in the New York Times editoria) 
columns the other day. 

My esteemed friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, carries his usual Chris- 
tian charity too far by several light years 
when he states that Rafael and Hecior 
Trujillo “have always been on the side of 
God and Christianity.” I refer him to 
the massacre of the Haitian peasants 
upon order of Rafael, where more than 
15,000 defenseless men and women were 
cruelly slaughtered by Dominican sol- 
diers. And I refer him to the writings of 
any responsible, objective journalist who 
has had occasion to write about Trujillo. 

The great State of Oregon is, I grant, 
Mr. Speaker, farther away from the 
Dominican Republic than is my col- 
league’s great State, Louisiana, but I 
must say in all candor that my version 
of the Gerry Murphy case is closer to the 
facts than his is. 

‘Fhe simple, definite facts are these: 

First. The Dominican Republic is 
ruled by a tyrant, Rafael Trujillo, and 
has been for 27 years. 

Second. He spends great sums of 
money on public relations, much of it 
in the United States. His techniques for 
keeping control are based on the use of 
first, cold terror, and second, cold cash. 

Third. Dr. Galindez was about to pub- 
lish in English a book that would show 
Trujillo up for the merciless tyrant he 
is, so Trujillo had him kidnaped in New 


York. 

Fourth. Gerry Murphy piloted the 
plane that spirited Galindez to Trujillo’ 
domain from New York. 

Fifth. Gerry talked openly in the Do- 
minican Republic about the identity of 
his passenger, so he was killed and the 
cock-and-bull explanation based on the 
forged suicide note was.contrived to fore- 
stall further investigation. 

My concern for Gerry Murphy and for 
the anguish of his parents is shared, ! 
feel sure, by my esteemed friend from 
Louisiana. I hope the gentle- 


death of an American boy and, ful- 
, that one day soon its citizens wil 
more be allowed to emerge into the 
th of Christian justice and free 
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California Republican Senator Disagrees 
With the Administration’s “Partner- 
ship” Policy on Water and Power 


Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article by able 
Columnist Thomas L. Stokes, regarding 
the attempt of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., a private utility in the Pacific North- 
west, to “muscle in” on the great Trinity 
River development in California, be 
included the Recorp. This proposal 
of a private utility corporation to have 
the Government to turn over power 
which belongs to all the people is inter- 
esting but certainly not novel. ‘The pro- 
posal for the Trinity River takeover 
follows the customary pattern of the 
private utilities to endeavor to move in 
on a great public development for their 
own private interests and profits. 

The article by Mr. Stokes shows again 
the pattern followed by the private util- 
ity concerns and serves as a warning to 
protect against those who would invade 
public property and the public treasury. 

The article relating to the Trinity 
River and the Central California Valley 
follows: 

ANOTHER River Power Issve—UNITepD STATES 
SEEN PLANNING To Cur PrivaTe Firm INTO 
FEDERAL DAM PROJECT IN CALIFORNIA 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Every now and again the.social welfare, 
New Deal, modern Republican cockade af- 
fected by the Eisenhower administration for 
sweet politics’ sake will slip askew and reveal 
the baid head of mighty business, industrial, 
and financial interests which contribute so 
heavily to Republican campaigns and call so 
many tunes here these days. 

How powerful they are we are learning 
now in the case of a river in northern Cali- 
fornia—the-Trinity—which has assumed an 
importance far beyond its size for what it 
tells us of administration aims. 

The Trinity River is part of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project, a public project like TVA 





in the Southeast, and the folks in California 


are just as proud of it as the folks in the 


Southeast are of TVA, for each has broadened . 


the lives of the people. The Central Valley 
project, built by the Federal Government, as 
was TVA, embraces an integrated system of 
dams, reservoirs, canals, and transmission 


dia Se eee os ane bom on 
Trini ver which is in tative 


But these days they don’t get very far alo 
with diseis Ghituge before someone oomes nions 
to try to mess it up. So with the Trinity 
River. hye scheme this time, devised by 
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install a powerplant there on the public do- 
main and rake in all the profits. In 50 years 
it would own the plant. This is known as 
“partnership” in the Eisenhower book, 
whereby the Government builds the dam, 
and for its money and pains controls the 
fiood-regulating works, from which it gets 
no revenue, and controls the fish ladder, 
where there is one, from which there is no 
revenue—and the company gets what is 
sometimes loosely and colloquially called “the 
gravy.” 

This is all too much for Republican Sena- 
tor THomMas KUCHEL, of California.- He rose 
up, along with Representative ENGLE, to con- 
demn this attempted disruption of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. In the criticism now of 
this latest Eisenhower “partnership” venturé, 
you hear it compared with the attempt to 
undermine TVA with the Dixon-Yates deal 
that finally got so noxious with its behind- 
the-scene finagling that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration abandoned it. The Seaton plan, 
says Senator Kucuet, is “fraught with many 
perils” and he will not support it. 

Both he and Representative ENGLE pointed 
out that it not only would disrupt a project 
intended throughout to be a public project, 
but also would violate the 51-year-old princi- 
ple established by Congress in 1906, and re- 
enacted 13 times since. This is the guaranty 
for preference to’ public agencies, munici- 
palities, and cooperatives in the sale of elec- 
tricity from such public projects. 

Representative ENGLE sees it as the begin- 
ning of an attack by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on the preference principle that 
would be extended elsewhere. In a com- 
prehensive analysis for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, he showed that, rather than beiag 
good business for the Government as Secre- 
tary Seaton claims, this Pacific Gas and 
Electric cut-in would be bad for the Gov- 
ernment in the long run, bad for consumerts, 
and a bonanza for P. G. & E. 

To anybody who read carefully last No- 
vember’s election returns from the West 
and Northwest, in which champions of the 
‘Eisenhower “partnership policy” were mowed 
down right and left, it would seem fool- 
hardy for the Eisenhower administration to 
try to put over this patent donation to the 
utilities. 

But a casual peek into the big book on 
campaign contributions compiled recently 
ky the Gore Senate committee offers a clue. 
That shows with what an authoritative voice 
California now speaks in the Republican 
Party. Contributions to the Republicans in 
California totaled $1,913,176, as publicly 
acknowledged, compared with $260,079 to 
various Democratic candidates, national and 
State, in the State. 

Five officials of P. G. & E. contributed 
$13,950 to the Republicans. This was 
listed in donations from officials of the 88 
corporations which participate in the Gov- 
ernment’s atomic energy program. Of the 
total of such, $397,342 went to the Republi- 
cans; $34,700 to the Democrats. Most of the 
donors were, like P. G. and E., electric utili- 
ties. 

They look to the administration to be kind 
‘to them; and it can be said that their trust 





Dominican Dictatorship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol+ 
lowing foreign-policy resolution. was _ 
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adopted at the 10th Annual Convention 
of the Americans for Democratic Action 
at the Willard Hotel:in March of this 
year: 

DOMINICAN DICTATORSHIP 


For more than 25 years, the Dominican 
dictator, Rafael Trujillo, has ruthlessly sup- 
pressed all liberties in his country and re- 
lentlessly persecuted and silenced every 
form of opposition. No political or moral 
reproofs have ever been exerted by the 
United States against this violations of hu- 
man liberty. He has now gone beyond his 
own boundaries and set up a system of 
extraterritorial intimidation and terroriza- 
tion not only against the Dominican politi- 
cai exiles but against everyone who protests 
his regime. 

Under the protection of diplomatic im- 
munity, his consular and embassadorial 
offices have become focal points in this or- 
ganization of terrorization, the latest crimes 
of which, it has been charged, have been 
the abduction and murder of Jesus de 


. Galindez, Columbia University professor, and 


the subsequent death in the Dominican 
Republic of an American pilot, Gerald 
Murphy of Oregon, involved in the abduction 
of Galindez. 

The ADA strongly supports the proposal of 
Representative CHartes O. Porter in the 
House of Representatives, asking for an in- 
vestigation of the disappearance of pilot 
Murphy in the Dominican Republic, and also 
of the continued and systematic harass- 
ment and intimidation of every critic of the 
Trujillo regime within the boundaries of the 
United States. 





Magsaysay Will Live On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial by Mr. Manuel M. 
Insigne, editor and publisher of the Ba- 
taan News of Sacramento, Calif., con- 
cerning the late President of the 
Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay: 

MAGSAYSAY WILL LIVE ON 


In the tragic plane crash that took the life 
of President Ramon Magsaysay and 26 others 
in a thickly forested mountainside on north- 
ern Cebu Island in central Philippines early 
in the morning of March 17, perhaps God 
worked in strange ways, His wonders to 
perform, as the Good Book reminds us. 

Sometimes, as in the case of a kind and 
dutiful father, or in the case of a true and 
loyal friend, an honest leader of a free peo- 
ple fighting for a universal cause—however 
righteous—may be taken for granted while 
alive. But, dead, especially in a manner so 
stunning and shocking as the late President 
Magsaysay died, he will be missed painfully 
and not without contrition of heart by all 
friends and followers: In the Philippines, in 
the United States, and in countries of the 
free world. Fs 

It was said that at the time of the tragedy, 
Magsaysay was aboard his 14-year old C47 
twin-engine plane which, until that fatal 
morning, was made airworthy only through 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of Filipino 
mechanics, who constantly patched up the 
old crate with surplus or rebuilt parts. 

The tragedy of Magsaysay’s death may be 
measured in terms of his youth that was so 
quickly ended in its prime.- He was only 49 
years old. 
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Given a reasonable time for active leader- 
ship of the Philippines, it was hoped that he 
could have accomplished much more than he 
already had done for his country and people, 
for the United States as an ally, and for the 
free world in general—with his relentless and 
uncompromising fight against godless, totali- 
tarian commrunism. Given a few more years 
in which to carry out his working program 
for the rehabilitation, reconstruction, and 
development of his country, it was hoped 
that Magsaysay, who fully understood the 
rights of his people, could have provided 
more and more of their needs: industrially, 
commercially, agriculturally, socially, and 
culturally. 

All these were geared to his program of 
raising the standards of his people’s social 
and economic living, and of safeguarding the 
country’s security, free enterprise, and free 
labor. 

In life, Magsaysay virtually became.a part 
of every Filipino who had tasted of the first 
fruits of a strong democratic government in 
realistic partnership with’a truly free peo- 
ple. We emphasize a strong Philippine Gov- 
ernment under Magsaysay in league with the 
people, who had found a new birth of real 
freedom and democracy because history, 
more often than not, records only the nau- 
seating disparity between a strong govern- 
ment and a cowed and repressed populace 
under it in any given country. In contrast, 
the Philippines, under Magsaysay’s short- 
lived administration, could well be recog- 
nized as a real democracy in action, is we 
may use a wornout tagline. 

Beyond the seas, Magsaysay, the leader of 
true democracy, became kindred to peoples 
who had recently won their freedom from 
centuries of colonial bondage. He had be- 
come a moving inspiration to those peoples 
who are still fighting for their freedom, for 
their fights and dignity as human beings, 
and for the integrity of their sovereign na- 
tions. 

At least in the Philippines, Magsaysay was 
the infallible link that forged strongly the 
honest and sincere intentions of the Amer- 
ican people in friendship and fraternal 
brotherhood with the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of Asia. 

Magsaysay had the courage and the wis- 
dom to proclaim his stand against the sin- 
ister tide of ultranationalism in his own 
country. And,-had he lived ionger, he 
would have gladly met his opponents frontal- 
ly on that issue in the coming November 
elections. He condemned with all his being 
the suicidal stand of neutralists in the dead- 
ly fight against Communist conspiracy 
throughout the world; and, proudly and 


loyally, he ranged his own people on the , 


side of the United States in the event of 
another world war. 

And ‘now, too early in useful life, Magsay- 
say has passed into history. 

Being human, incapable of emotional bal- 
ance at weak moments of sorrow and grief 
caused by the sudden loss of one so precious 
as a loyal friend, one so deeply revered 
and loved as a people’s leader, one so true as 
the personifications of fierce honesty and un<- 
tarnished integrity in public life, we may 
weep silently and, incredulously, ask the 
eternal question—to which there is no ready 
answer: Why did he have to die? 

Then, in faith alone, we may recover 
our shattered emotions from the depth of 
an abysmal unbelief and resolve with all 
our soul to continue In the path of progress 
which the honored dead had blazed for us. 
That is, if we are to prove our loyalty to 
his memory; if we are to be deserving of the 
gifts of democratic ways of life which he 
had shared with us—tregardiess of race, 
creed, or nationality. ; 

Today, the untimely passing of Magsay- 
say has left a premature void—-temporartily, 
we hope—in the art and science of bui 
the Philippine nation. That void would 
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have to be filled by a leader of clear vision 

for the good of the young country. We have 

no gift of prophecy to foretell what the fu- 

ture may bring to the Filipino people after 

the death of Magsaysay. But, like any ordi- 

nary mortal, we may be allowed an honest 
of the unfortunate situation. 

We believe that the Filipino people will not 
allow any backward steps from the path of 

which they had gained with their 
late President Magsaysay. To indulge in a 
somewhat florid language, we dare say that 
that progress is the people’s nectar which 
they shall not allow to filter in a sieve of ex- 
pediency, only to go back to the old order of 
things. 
In the last 3% years, the Filipino people 
have won for themselves a valuable prize of 
freedom in national life for which they and 
their ancestors had fought, suffered, and bled 
in more than 350 years of governmental de- 
rangements of sorts. That prize of free- 
dom, to them, is their Holy Grail which they 
will not allow anyone to desecrate with im- 
punity and without resistance. 

The Filipinos—if we interpret them cor- 
rectly—have a distinguishing characteristic 
as a people. They are known for their ra- 
tional discipline in straight thinking. It's 
true they love politics and fiestas, two 
strong incentives for graft and corruption in 
public and private life when handled with- 
out scruples. But they necessarily don’t love 
politics and feastings that they would have to 
burn down their nipa huts in order to roast 
a pig for politicians and free-loaders. Amidst 
nonChristian lands, their soul as a nation 


and as @ people rests in faith and _ love of. 


God. Having faith in the Almighty, they 
have faith in themselves and in what they 
can do when the chips are down. 

The old order of things where the govern- 
ment is strong at the top and the living 
population is repressed below, without hope 
to live for, is forever gone in the ines 
and no one, we earnestly hope, dare bring it 
back to super-impose again upon the people. 
ane untimely passing of their great leader, 


Magsaysay, is a challenge to all Fili-. 


pinos who now find themselves at the fork 
of a road that has no turning back. Perhaps 
the fates are dealing with them in a strange 
way, and they may yet find some hidden 
blessings from the tragic loss of their beloved 
leader. 

In that light we are confident and we have 
faith that Magsaysay will live on. 





Are Farm Subsidies Worth the Price? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever anyone voices questions as to the 
wisdom of agricultural subsidies he is 
pretty sure to get his larynx in the farm 
bloc wringer as well as become the tar- 
get for some pretty abusive letters. 
Since the largest agricultural project in 
the congressional district I have the 





Suppo’ 
up the subject with less risk of political 
suicide than a majority of my colleagues. 
It may be, however, that I will hence- 
forth lead a lonely and friendly existence 
on Capitol Hill. : 
However, an editorial appearing in the 
Long Beach Press Telegram newspaper, 
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of April 2, 1957, seemed to express y 
many sound ideas on the subject I believe 
it should be given the publicity this Rr-. 
ORD can supply. At least, the many 
hundred thousands of prosubsidy words 
herein oft contained will be little diluteg 
by these of the Press Telegram and my- 
self. I would judge from the editoria)’; 
style that it is the work of that newspa- 
per’s brillant young staffer, Harry Kary; 
He could have gone one step farther ang 
calculated just how big a persona! in- 
come tax reduction could be gained from 
cutting the $5% billion farm subsidy 
from the budget. It- amounts to some 
$32.35 per capita for 170 million people. 
just about $100.for a family of three. 1; 
is just possible that the subsidies are not 
worth that much to the country as a 
whole. 

The editorial follows: 

. THE $54 BILLIon ITEM 

While Congress is doing so much talking 
about gargantuan national budgets, perhaps 
it is timely to note that $54 billion in the 
proposed new budget has been earmarked for 
special favors to one segment of the popula- 
tion at the expense of all the taxpayers. 
Yet, Congress gives no serious consideration 
to cutting in that direction. It is not fash- 


» lonable to antagonize the so-called farm bloc. 


A government that spends $54, billion on 
a single domestic program ought to take a 
careful second look—if it is really serious 
about wanting to trim the essentials. 

With certain features of the agricultural 
program there can be no serious argument. 
Most persons will agree that there ought to 
be a Department of Agriculture and that it 
should offer certain advisory and educa- 
tional services. 

Beyond that, the farmers themselves dis- 
agree as to the exfent to which the Federal 
Government should go in regulating the af- 
fairs of American agriculture. Most of the 
$5 billion will go into subsidies, price sup- 
ports, and various handout programs for 
farmers. The farmers will get, as they have 
been getting for years, gifts of money and 
favors which no other group in our society 
enjoys. Yet, many of the Nation’s farmers 
remain discontented with the interference 
of Government and feel that the interest 
which the Government takes.in them is un- 
justified. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to name one of their organizations, 
looks toward the time when Government will 
get out of agriculture and let the farmers 
find their own economic levels in our com- 
petitive society, just as do others. 

Some of the Farm Belt legislators spend 4 
about the 


“submarginal farmers as though the Govern- 


ment has a responsibility to retain in farm- 
ing all those who aren’t capable of or inter- 
ested in successful farming. 

This solicitude, which isn’t shown to the 
other struggling people of our society, totally 
ignores the cold, realistic fact that farming 
has become enormously more efficient. In 

prewar area, for example, it took 12 weeks 
and 18 pounds of feed to produce a 3-pound 
broiler. Science has made it possible to pro- 
duce the same bird in 9 weeks and with less 
than 10 pounds of feed. Similarly, scientific 
discoveries are making the tilling of the soil 
easier and more productive. 

‘Thus, our farmers have long been produc- 
ing more of certain things than is consumed. 
has spent enormous sums 
‘this overproduction— 
paying farmers for growing too much 
something thef or not grow- 
but, in any event, paying them. 
the same legis!ators 
Government should 
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responsible for this problem of overpro- 
Mction also support the vast and. often 
fantastic land-reclamation projects that 
come out of the Interior Department. 
Twenty years have passed. It has not been 
proven that Federal interference is the an- 
swer to the farm problem. Yet we go right 
on pouring billions every year into Federal 
programs for agriculture. This outpour has 
become @ crutch, an assurance to the farmer 
that if he doesn’t use good sense in his plan- 
ning it won’t really make any difference be- 
cause Uncle Sam will make it up to him. 
We are not so nsive as to believe that 
Congress is going to take the Government 
out of the farm bus‘ness this year, next, or 
even the next. But surely the day must 
come when the “emergency” which prompted 
this interference in the first place will be 
considered ended. When it does come, Con- 
will be in a vastly improved position to 
cope with that other yearly emergency, the 
overweight national budget. 





An Intimate Message From the Pacific 
Coast—“Shortsighted” Partnership 
Policy Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article by Mr. 
Harlan Trott of the Christian Science 
Monitor, of recent date, be reproduced 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Senator KucHEet DissENts—AN INTIMATE 

Messace From THE Pactric Coast 


(By Harlan Trott) 


San FPrancisco.—An Eisenhower Republi- 

can from California has taken issue with 
the administration's “partnership” policy on 
water and power development so far as one 
project is concerned. Senator THomaAs 
KucHEL has vetoed Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton’s recommendation to turn over the 
Trinity River power site in California to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, 
Secretary Seaton feels it would be a good 
thing for the taxpayers to make this private 
company a partner with Upcle Sam in the 
project to tame the west-going Trinity and 
turn it south through mountain tunnels 
into the Central Valley. Mr. Seaton says 
the Government would save $55 million by 
letting the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. install 
& wheel in the dam and sell the current. 

Congressman Ciatr ENGLE, Democrat, of 
California, quickly challenged Secretary Sea- 
ton’s proposal and said Congress would 
never buy it. The upstate Congressman is 
& very vocal public-power advocate; so his 
views were somewhat discounted on that 
score. 

But Senator Kucue. has spoken right out 
in opposition to his own party. After study- 
ing the“Interior Department ruling, this 
California Republican says: “I disagree with 
them.” He feels Interior’s recommendations 
“do not serve the interests of the people of 
at I cannot and will not support 
em.” 

A spokesman for the P. G. & E. says Sen- 
ator is being shortsighted and 
that if the Senator's views were applied to 
future California water development pro 
it could result in prohibitive water costs 
retard water conservation, ? 
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Senator Kucuet has finally come around 
to a conclusion which had much to do with 
Senator WaYNE Morse jumping clear of his 
Republican traces and landing before long 
in the Democratic Party. In Oregon last fall, 
Mr. Morse made a campaign issue of the 
“partnership” plan which the P. G. & E. 
and the Idaho Power & Light Co. helped to 
draft. The voters of Oregon sent him back 
to the Senate in preference to former In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay, a “partner- 
ship” defender. 

Making private utilities “partners” with 
the Federal Government is “fraught with 
many perils,” Senator KucHEL now con- 
cludes. “It would change, if not destroy, the 
basic concept of the Central Valley project 
which is to give priority to beneficial con- 
sumptive use of water.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Kucuet believes it would 
wreck the power-preference provisions of 
Federal reclamation laws. These give cities 
and other public bodies priority over private 
utilities in the use of these public water and 
power resources. 

Private utilities here in the West have 
based their “partnership” proposals on the 
advantages they claim as big taxpayers. But 
these claims have been extensively aired of 
late and questioned by the voters. Some 
people have begun fo feel that private utili- 
ties covlld be in effect tax collectors rather 
than taxpayers. 

Private utilities’ taxpayments are said to 
be figured into the rates allowed them by 
State public regulatory commissions. Thus 
the consumers would seem to be paying the 
utilities’ taxes which are computed into 
their monthly bills. 

The crack in the adriffinistration’s partner- 
ship theory of western water development 
is now extending into the Republican Party. 
Mr. KucHEt’s stand shows this. 

The California Republican has swung to- 
ward a concept of water-resources policy 
spelled out long ago by Senator George Norris, 
the father of TVA. 

“This is my doctrine,” Norris once said. 
“T have no fault to find with any power man 
if he wants to put in a dam, sell the water 
to the farmers, and then sell the electricity 
to the rest of us. That’s his right; that’s 
his privilege; but when we build it, when 
we take out of the Public Treasury money to 
build the dam to generate electricity, I will 
never consent that the Government turn 
over the product that already belongs to the 
people to some private corporation to sell it 
back to us.” 

Public policy has long decreed that as be- 
tween electricity and water for irrigation, 
water comes ahead of power. Private utili- 
ties understandably are not interested in the 
water; hence that part of the operation is 
left in any case to Government action. 

Senator KucHEL now seems to believe the 
Government should do all of the Trinity 
River job}{ since otherwise control of the 
water for power purposes’ might conflict with 
the proper functioning of the Central Valley 
projecty 





Patriotism in Modern America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the Concressiona Recorp the 
essay entitled “Pattiotism in Modern 
America,” written by Charles H. Hegen- 
berger, 754 South 17th Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, an 1lth-grade student. 
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Charles is 1 of the 12 winners of the 
statewide essay contest sponsored by the 
American Legion of Ohio, in which thou- 
sands of students participated. The 
purpose of this contest is to promote pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. Charles’ 
essay effectively sets forth these prin- 
ciples. Here is how he describes what 
patriotism means to him: 


PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 


(By Charles R. Hegenberger, of Columbus, 
Ohio) 


America, a land of dreams come true, a 
land of hope, a land of freedom, and the 
greatest Nation in the world. What can we 
do to keep América great, what can we do 
today to be true patriots? 

Patriotism is the love a man has for his 
country and how he uses this love to better 
his country so that it might gain respect 
from the nations of the world. Patriotism 
can be carried out each day of our lives by 
the man at his job, the housewife in her 
home, the children in their schools, the fam< 
ily in the community, and the community 
in the Nation. 

The man on his job, who works hard to 
better his company and his position in an 
unselfish manner, is a modern patriot. His 
work of the improvement of his company 
helps to build a strong America, 


The housewife in her home, who works 
to have a clean home, a home of love and a 
home with high moral standards, is a mod- 
ern patriot for if every home is kept of this 
basis then all America is kept on this basis. 

The boys and girls in the schools who 
strive to earn good grades, take subjects 
that are not always easy, but are to be used 
in later life, and the child who cooperates 
with school laws and his teachers is also a 
patriot, for these are the people who will 
replace the leaders of today. 

When a community works to improve its 
schools, homes, business places, and people, 
it works to improve America and in doing 
so shows true modern patriotism. 

We also in many special ways show patri- 
otism. We offer aid to those of our country 
who have been hit by tragedy as well as to 
people in other nations, we obey our local, 
State, and national laws, we serve in the 
armed services, we serve in civil defense 
work, serve in our churches, serve when 
called for jury duty, salute and honor our 
flag, sing the national anthem and we vote 
for the men best qualified to carry out and 
make our laws. This is patriotism. 

Patriotism is not dead just because there 
is not a war going on at this time. Patriot- 
ism today truly parallels the patriotism of 
Washington, Jefferson, and the formers of 
the Constitution. When each man strives to 
make America better and works with the 
people around him, no matter their color, 
creed, or religion, he and they carry on mod- 
ern American patriotism. 





Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following essay by one 
of the 12 winners in the Ohio Legion 
essay contest: 
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PATRIOTISM IS MODERN AMERICA 
(By Patricia Zammary, of Campbell, Ohio) 

As I walked down the street on a cold, 
bleak November day, I thought about the 
essay Patriotism in Modern America, which 
my classmates and I had been asked to write 
in school. At the moment this title didn’t 
seem appropriate to me as I thought about 
this modern day and age. Why hadn’t we 
been asked to write on communism, lasting 
peace, or a variety of other subjects? 

I was now walking past the local voting 
precinct. I wondered what all the people— 
millworkers, housewives, schoolteachers, 
college students, and other people were 
doing here away from their daily routine. 
Could exercising the privilege to vote be a 
form of patriotism? This seemed to me to 
be the most important and least appre- 
ciated duty of each and every citizen of 
voting age. Yes, I could very easily include 
this in my essay. 

By now I was further along my way, my 
mind recalling an outstanding Independence 
Day parade and the brilliance of the young 
soldiers marching so stanchly. This in itself 
was a form of patriotism. I thought about 
how different these same boys would look in 
the face of war. Serving their country, they 
would certainly be patronizing this magni- 
ficent country, one so worthy of respect and 
loyalty. 

I hastened my steps, as I remembered that 
I was to help at home tonight, so that my 
mother might attend a Red Gross meeting. 
She and many like her are doing ail in their 
power to see that those men in war and those 
at home can.be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. My father, along with his friends, 
was going to a civil defense meeting. I 
guess many of us never realize it, but all of 
these little things play so great a part in 
displaying patriotism in our modern 
America. Perhaps I am also being a patriot 
by helping those who are continually help- 
ing others. 

I walked up the steps to my home as I 
decided that perhaps this title “Patriotism 
in Modern America,” is more important than 
I thought. We must display patriotism in 
our country if we expect it to continue to 
prosper and be truly great. All true Ameri- 
cans are patriots, most without realizing it. 
Summed up, yoting, obeying laws, holding 
public office, defending our country in both 
war and peace, and helping community and 
national causes are among the many ways of 
saying, “This is my country: land of the 
free.” 





Army Recruiting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Army recruiting program in 
our area of North Carolina has been re- 
fiected upon by news stories alleging mis- 
conduct in recruiting of Army personnel. 

It appears that the alleged wrong- 
doing by the enlisted and officer per- 
sonnel in our area was not really mis- 
conduct on the part of these men. It 
seemed to be more of a matter of inno- 
cent men being victimized by following 
an ill-advised program which, they state, 
was countenanced by high officials in the 
Department of the Army. 

To point out the contentions of some 
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to the attention of the Members of this 
body a news story which appeared in the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., on April 
4, 1957. I hope that this story will be 
read by those who have the real respon- 
sibility for the situation of alleged im- 
proper recruiting practices: 

Suetpy, N. C—aA former Army recruiter 
charged with coaching enlistees on Army en- 
trance tests said here today the 
was fully condoned by his Charlotte head- 
quarters. 

A. D. Greene, discharged last week, told a 
Shelby newsman he had a copy of the test 
to use in assisting enlistees, and that it was 
given to him by his immediate superior. 

Capt. Thomas S. Nelson, Charlotte Army 
recruiting chief, was fined $150, reprimanded, 
and relieved of hit command a few days ago. 
Nine sergeants were reduced in rank. 

The officer who replaced Nelson, Capt. 
Charles FP. Shoudy, asked for comment on 
Greene’s charges, said in Charlotte today: 
“I Just hope it’s true, because if it isn’t, the 
Army is going to take a dim view.” He did 
not elaborate. Greene said he had a copy— 
not marked restricted—of the test young 
men are given when they enlist. 

“All recruiters in western North Carolina, 
working out of Charlotte, were giving assist- 
ance,” he said. 

In fact, we were informed to get copies of 
a Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog, and use the 
catalog in instructing potential enlistees to 
identify tools. Identification of tools is part 
of the test. 

“I have called Charlotte many times and 
told headquarters there I was,teaching school 
and would have a cértain number of men 
shortly,” Greene said. “A man could be 
tested only once,” Greene added, “and the 
tests were tough.” 

“I believe honestly that the recruiters in- 
volved did it out of loyalty to the main sta- 
tion Charlotte. office,” Greene said. “I had 


“hothing personal to gain. I was not worried 


about meeting a quota. I feel I gave the 
Government a good day’s work for a day’s 
pay.” The recruiting scandal resulted in a 
big turnover in the Charlotte office last week. 

Greene, a veteran of two wars, said he 
wants to “clear the record with people in 
Shelby, for the community has accepted my 
family and me and we would like eventually 
to settle here.” He charged officials at Third 
Army Headquarters in Atlanta knew this was 
going on. 

“The chief recruiter told us that his only 
regret was the he hadn't taken some action 
to stop it,” Greene said. Greene added that 
his only mistake was “not reporting the prac- 
tice—but who would turn against his boss?” 

“Many. nights,” he said, “I have stayed in 
the recruiting office until 10 o’clock drilling 
men who were trying to enlist.” 

Though he and others had copies of the 
tests, Greene said he did not’ have the 
answers. He said he did not appeal the 
case because his enlistment was nearly up, 
and an appeal would have extended his tour 
of duty, 





Ann Cook, of East Cleveland, 1 of 12 
Winners of American Legion Essay 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


sin calie-siheateane eanuibiniamecdiined 
Monday, April 8, 1957 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 





of the enlisted personnel involved, I call the events which we Ohio members an- 
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ticipate every spring is the trip to w ash- 
ington of the winners of the year’s Amer. 
ican Legion essay contest. It is always 
heartening to see the intense interes 
of these young people for what is usy. 
ally their first visit to our Nations 
Capital. 

I am very proud of the fact that this 
year one of my constituents, Ann Cook, 
1352 Hampton Road, East Clevelang 
Ohio, a ninth-grade student, is among 
the winners. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include her winning essay 


herewith: ” 
PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Ann Cook) 


Webster defines patriotism as “love or q 
votion to one’s country.” To me, though, it 
means much more. 

It is a love of all that is good, a devotion 
to an idea or ideal. 


It is the excitement which wells within 
when I think of the rockbound coast of 
New England with the rough waves of the 


Atlantic Ocean spilling its foam onto the 
shores of the best country in the universe. 

It is the warm feeling which engulfs me 
when I picture the sun-kissed shores of Cali- 
fornia washed clean with the soft waters of 
the vast blue Pacific. 

It is the strength which rises up as 
thoughts wander to the tall straight, green 
pines of the great Northwest with Mount 
Rainier standing as a guardian over a!! 

It is the thrill which comes over me as a 
picture of our glorious South passes in re- 
view. 

It is the courage I feel as I gaze down on 
Plymouth Rock and see again a smal! band 
of Pilgrim feet setting foot upon that rock, 

God for giving them the zeal to 
seek feredom of worship in a new country 

It is the weariness which comes when | 
think of Washington and a small 
handful of faithful soldiers enduring the 
hardships of Valley Forge that this freedom 
might not be taken from them. 

It is the glow of pride as I hear again the 
ringing words of the great patriot, Nathan 
Hale, “I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” 

It is the resoluteness which made Patrick 
Henry hurl in defiance those famous words, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

It is the feeling of sadness when I read 
again the story of the Man Without a Coun- 
try—a man wh> thought so little of his coun- 
try he never wanted to see it again. Yet evi- 
dence at his death showed he loved it more 
than anyone ever dreamed. 

It is the reverence which steals over me as 
my eyes wander.over the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg, hearing again the muffied sounds 
ef Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, as a tall, rugged 
Lincoln utters, “That these men shal! not 
have died in yain, but that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

It is the sorrow which dismays me as | |ook 
at the tomb of an unknown soldier, whose 
name is known only to God. 

It is the shuddering repugnance when ! 
think of the brutality of the Batann death 


Tt is the quake of fear when there dawns 
upon my consciousness the necessity of hav- 
ing had to use an A-bomb to bring others 
into submission. 

It is the humility which mantles me as! 
think of the lady with the torch standing 
guard and saying to those who are oppressed 
downtrodden, “Give me your tired, your 
, your huddled masses yearning 
6d 


is the apprehension which comes when 
are those who would sell this 
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down the river and destroy the [ree- 
the happiness of millions who love he! 
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1957 , 


tt is the hope knowing that there are 
psenhowers who hold fast the faith of our 


—_ all these emotions and others like 


them Which surge through me as I behold 
old Glory flying in the breeze and these 


events and many, many more passing in a 


panorama. 
yes; this is what patriotism in a modern 
America means to me. 














Freedom of Navigation and Admission to 
the United States of Jewish Refugees 
from Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28 the Federation of Jewish Wom- 
en’s Organizations of Maryland met 
in convention. The delegates, repre- 
senting 20,000 members, gave careful 
study and consideration to the situation 
of the State of Israel as a result of its 
withdrawal of its troops from the Gaza 
strip, the plight of the Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Egypt. As a result of their 
deliberations, the following resolution 
was adopted, and under permission to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include it 
in the Recorb, as a matter of interest to 
all Members of Congress: 

Whereas the State of Israel has, at the 
strong urgence of the President of the 
United States,.and out of “‘a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind,” withdrawn its 
troops from the Gaza strip and from the 
islands commanding the straits of Tiran at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba; and 

Whereas this Federation of Jewish Wom- 
en's Organizations of Maryland views with 
deep misgivings the restoration to Egyptian 
administration of the Gaza area, despite 
Egypt’s persistent declarations that it con- 
siders itself at war with Israel and will not 
negotiate or conclude a treaty of peace; and 

Whereas, unless the United States exerts 
its great influence in the Council of Nations 
to bring conditions of justice and peace, 
there is grave danger of a renewal of the vio-~- 
lence which existed before Israel moved into 
the area last October; be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Jewish 
Women's of Maryland, exer- 
cising the right of petition enjoyed by citi- 
















































East, and particularly to withhold sup- 
port from any plan for turning over Gaza 
to Egypt so long as it does not renounce its 
policy of belligerency; be it further 

Resolved, That we ask our Government to 
stand behind ‘the principle of freedom of 
navigation, without discrimination, so that 
Israel shall not have imperiled its security 
by reliance upon assurances that it will not 
have cause to regret its withdrawal from the 
said straits. 

Believing that in these issues the security 
of Israel and the national interests of the 
United States and the cause of world peace 
are one, we our Government’s ener- 
oe eae achieve the above ends; be it 


Resolved, That we heartily commend our 
Government for granting o ties for 
‘dmission to the United States to victims of 
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persecution in Hungary; we further point out 
that the confiscation and expulsion of Jews 
by the Government of Egypt, in violation of 
all law and right, and in disregard of hu- 
mane considerations, has created a swelling 
stream of refugees from that land; and we 
accordingly urge that these victims of op- 
pression be granted similar opportunities for 
admission to the United States. 

We deem such acts consistent with our 
natural welfare and lin accordance with 
traditional American policy; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
and to all Maryland Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 





No Mail Cut Here Till After Friday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following article, in part, that 
appeared in the New York Times, Satur- 
day April 6, 1957: 

No Mar Cor Here Trt Arrer Frmay—Bvsti- 

NESS GROUPS PROTEST REDUCTIONS IN SERV- 

IcE Ser FoR Next WEEK 


(By Robert Alden) 


Normal postal service will continue in New 
York at least through next Friday. 

A sharp curtailment in postal serivces be- 
cause of a shortage of funds has been ordered 
by Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, for Saturday, April 13... 

However, New York's Postmaster, Robert 
H. Schaffer, said yesterday that he was heart- 
ened by word that the House Appropriations 
Committee would consider the Post Office 
Department’s request for an additional 
$30 million in funds on Friday. 

Should this additional appropriation be 
made no curtailment of services would be 
necessary. : 

Meanwhile, business and political groups 
in the city bristled at word of the curtail- 
ments. i ss 

The New York Chamber of Commerce said 
that reduction of tie postal service “would 
inevitably have a costly and disruptive con- 
sequence for business and industry in New 
York City.” a ; 

Through its executive vice president, B. 
Colwell Davis Jr., the chamber said that ade- 
quate mail service was vital to the conduct 
of business in New York. It called on Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary additional 
funds to maintain full services until the end 
of the current fiscal year in June. 


RATE INCREASE URGED 


At the same time, the chamber asked Con- 
gress to increase the postal rates so that, in 
the future, the postal deficit would not have 
to be paid out of general tax revenue. 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
said that the postal curtailment “could be 
particularly disastrous for many of the area’s 
smaller firms.” 

In separate telegrams to Mr. Summerfield 
and Mr. Schaffer, the association urged the 
Post Office Department to defer any curtail- 
ment until its dispute with Congress over 
funds was resolved. 

Thomas Jefferson Miley, the association's 
executive vice president, said that mail 
transactions were vital to the concentration 
of exporters and importers, financial houses, 
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insurance companies, manufacturers, sales 
organizations and retail stores in the metro- 
politan area. 

“The time element is of the essence,” he 
said. “Even slight delays in mail delivery 
can be costly.” 

The Post Office Department maintains that 
it: must receive a supplemental appropriation 
of $47 million ($17 million of this amount 
seems assured) to continue full operations 
through the final quarter of the current 
fiscal year. 

DELAYS PREDICTED 


Mr. Schaffer said on Thursday that the 
curtaéiment would mean delays of 1 or 2 
days in both outgoing and incoming mail in 
the New York district. 

It also will mean discontinuance of all 
deliveries on Saturday, the closing of post 
offices on Saturday, the discontinuance of 
money orders sales and an embargo on the 
acceptance of all third-class mail except for 
merchandise. 





Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
essay entitled ‘“Patriotism>in Modern 
America,” written by Kay Chambers, 121 
East Whittier Street, Columbus, Ohio, a 
ninth-grade student. 

Kay is one of the 12 winners of the 
statewide essay contest sponsored by the 
American Legion, of Ohio, in which 
thousands of students participated. 
The purpose of this contest is to pro- 
mote patriotism and good citizenship. 
Kay’s essay effectively sets forth these 
principles. Here is how she describes 
what patriotism means to her: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Kay Chambers, of Columbus, Ohio) 


Patriotism is that intangible compilation 
of attitudes and emotions which inspire one 
to courage, loyalty, and heroic service to his 
country. These ideals and emotions are not 
suddenly aroused; they are the result of early 
teaching in the home, the school, and the 
church, 

Everyone in our democracy has many op- 
portunities to display patriotism in its vari- 
ous forms. It doesn’t matter what race or 
creed, what political party you represent, or 
from what foreign land you claim your roots 
you are all Americans, with equal rights and 
privileges and the same patriotic obligation 
to defend them. 

Many times you have seen the flag of your 
country hanging from its staff or waving 
proudly in the breeze. You say that is your 
flag, but have you ever stopped to think what 
it means. Your country’s flag. Do you have 
for it a deep devotion, which you cannot ex- 
press, or do you think of it simply as a bit 
of colored cloth? 

The flag of the United States stands for 
the first settlers who left their homes, and 
cames across the seas, to live in\the wilder- 
ness. It stands for the hardships of James- 
town and Plymouth; it stands for the hardy 
pioneers who climbed the Alleghenies and 
began to conquer the boundless West; it 
stands for the Declaration of Independence. 
Altogether, the flag means the Nation which 
guards and protects us. It is a privilege to 
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live under the stars and stripes of freedom 
rather than be like the people of Hungary, 
who still live in fear and war trying to win 
their freedom. 

The men who led our country are very 
important. To George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and all the rest we must give 
sincere thanks for the courage they showed 
in behalf of their country. 

Does patriotism in modern America mean 
that you must fight, discover, or win a battle 
to be patriotic? No. We have no need to do 
this for there are things that every one of us 
can do. Children should go to school to se- 
cure a good education, so that they will 
understand our needs and problems for the 
years to come. Scientists, engineers, and 
many people give as much skill as they can 
for our country. But even the smallest job 
has the greatest importance. 

Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and 
4-H are character-building organizations 
which help to make great men and women 
in this patriotic country of ours. 

Patriotism in America today means the 
heart can swell with pride, that we are citi- 
zens of the red, white, and blue. That we 
can love God as we believe, and that freedom 
is our heritage. 





More Opposition to the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the Tablet de- 
serves to be reprinted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. It calls attention to the 
fact that Archbishop John O’Hara, of 
Philadelphia, has performed a construc- 
tive task in informing people of the 
fraudulent character of the proposed 
Federal aid to education bill. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Scnoot Am BILL 


Archbishop John O’Hara, of Philadelphia, 
has performed a constructive task in inform- 
ing people on the fraudulent character of the 
proposed Federal aid to education. The fig- 
ures he presents indicate clearly the exag- 
gerated claim of those striving to pass the 
measures at Washington which starts with 
an original appropriation of $1.3 billion. 

In this respect we are happy to note that 
the two impressive articles on Federal aid by 
Archbishop O’Hara—and which the Tablet 
earried substantially on page 1—have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by our contem- 
porary, the Catholic Standard and Times, of 
Philadelphia, 

Representative RaLpnH W. Gwinn, of New 
York, comes up with an illuminating com- 
ment on the whole subject. He gets his 
material from William M. Adams, who is 
chairman of the municipal securities com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

Mr. Adams dug up records of school bonds 
sold recently in all 48 States. He figured 
the average cost of 1 schoolroom for 30 
pupils at $30,000, and put that alongside the 
bond sales. He concluded that the school 
financing for the 4 months beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, “projected for a full year, would 
mean an expenditure for school construction 
of approximately $2.9 billion to provide about 
96,600 classrooms in addition to the 69,200 
scheduled for completion.” 
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That total of 165,300 annihilates Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, for alleging a shortage of 159,- 
000 classrooms. Mr. Adams’ data would seem 
to be a lot more reliable than Secretary 
Folsom’s, considering that the latter bases 
his figures on a lot of questionnaires sent 
into various States. Some of these weren't 
even answered. 

Here is another interesting sidelight. The 
United States Office of Education (in Fol- 
som'’s department) says Oklahoma needs 
500 new classrooms. Raymond Moley, re- 
porting in Newsweek from Oklahoma City, 
says the Sooner State and various local com- 
munities already have raised the money and 
are planning to build 1,200 new classrooms. 
It is also said that a prominent Oklahoman 
named Steve Stahl went to Washington re- 
cently to tell these things to a congressional 
subcommittee. He was booed and otherwise 
mistreated by two of the committee mem- 
bers, Representative C. M. BarLey, of West 
Virginia, and Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, JR., of New Jersey. 

It seems to us that they are important 
enough straws to warn Congress not to be 
too hasty about writing the Eisenhomer 
school aid program into law. There may be 
no need for it whatever. Or the need may 
have been greatly exaggerated by profes- 
sional ducationists and tax-and-tax, spend- 
and-spend advocates, 





Talk Not Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of high prices, the man with a fam- 
ily, the man or woman who is past 45, 
dependent upon a fixed income, has dif- 

-ficulty in getting suitable food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The principal reason for that situation 
is unnecessary, though desirable, exten- 
sion of services by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Additional reasons are inexcus- 
able waste and inefficiency. Also, the 
unjustifiable giving of billions of dollars 
for what is called foreign aid. 

Our waste and extravagance here at 
home grow out of. the insistent demand 
by the home folks that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do for them things which they 
can and should do for themselves. 


THE DOLLAR SHRINES 


When your tax dollar makes its trip to 
Washington, if and when it comes back it 
buys you but 70 cents worth of merchan- 
dise or service. So why insist that some 
Federal employee spend it for you? 

Hundreds of letters come to my office, 
as to the office of every other Congress- 
man, demanding economy. 

Some Congressmen solemnly and re- 
“peatedly promise relief from wasteful un- 
necessary expenditures. 

But when the chips are down, as they 
were, for example, yesterday, the econ- 





aware of the merits of each proposal, lack 
either the desire or the courage to vote 
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= @ reduction of the additional expengj. 
ure. 

Yesterday, the House, by a yea and nay 
vote, went on record 14 times on the ap. 
propriation bill for the Departments ¢; 
Labor, and Health, Education, and we). 
fare, and related agencies. Each tim, 
my vote was for the cut. Next election 
you will find. the Democrat candidat, 
yelling about that. 

Not one of the proposed amendmen}; 
would have cut any item below what th. 
Department interested received last year 

But, when the roll was called, the 
House voted 5 times to give the Depart. 
ments more money than last year, oy 
only 9 votes did it hold the line. 

No need to write me to cut expendi- 
tures, because my vote will be cast fo; 
economy. Of course, I am very glad to 
hear from the home folks, but if you way; 
economy write other Members of Con. 
gress who, classified as “liberals,” vote 
away your money, but be sure to tell each 
one you write that you have already 
written me, that he need not refer the 
letter you write to me, that you are ask- 
ing him for his support. 

The people will never get either a re- 
duction in the budget, a lessening of the 
national debt, nor a lighter tax burden. 
until they elect a majority in both House 
and Senate who will vote for instead of 
just talking economy, 





Equalization of Retirement Benefits, the 
Congressional Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to refer again briefly to H. R. 
689, a bill which I introduced on January 
3, 1957, and which is entitled “‘A bill to 
clarify paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 56 Stat- 
utes, page 368.” On February 14, 1957, 
Iwas privileged to give the House a short 
résumé of the bill, and some comment on 
its intent and its method of achieving 





First, let me emphasize that this bi! 
neither expands nor otherwise amends 
the intent of Congress when it enacted 
this measure originally in 1942, nor its 
intent in its reenactment in the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. My Dill 
simply to restate the plain 
the Congress that there shall 
rimination between regulars 
reserves with comparable service. 
t has been both confirmed and 
conflicting administrative and 
decisions, and as it remains there- 
bt this bill appears needful to 
this confusion. 

The Congress has repeatedly said that 
there shall be no discrimination betwee? 
regulars and reserves with comparable 
service. Notwithstanding this |lons- 
established policy and the clear, unal- 
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1957 
piguous words effectuating it, the admin- 
istrative agencies have persistently ap- 
plied the 1942 law and its 1949 reenact- 
ment only to Regular officers. Evidence 
js clear and unequivocal, and includes 
statements of two Senators who served 
on the committee of the Senate which 
drafted this measure in 1942, including 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
was charged with it, that it was intended 
to apply without discrimination to Re- 
serve aS well as Regular officers with 
World War I service. 

H. R. 689 reads as follows: 

Paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368) is 
clarified to read as follows: “The retired 
pay of any officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve- com- 
ponents thereof, who served in any capacity 
as a member of the military or naval forces 
of the United States prior to November 12, 
1918, heretofore or hereafter retired with pay 
under any provision of law, shall, unless 
such officer is entitled to retired pay of a 
higher grade, be 75 percent of the active 
duty pay of his rank and length of service.” 


The only purpose of this bill is to 
clarify the 1942 law and its 1949 reen- 
actment, and to confirm the expressed 
will of Congress. Neither the intent of 
Congress nor the legal significance of the 
1942 and 1949 acts is changed in the 
least. As confirming and emphasizing 
this fact, I have received only this last 
week a letter from a man whose word 
must necessarily be regarded as the high- 
est possible authority available as to 
congressional intent in the original en- 
actment of the 1942 act. That man, for- 
mer Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado, the Honorable Edwin C. John- 
son, now retired, was the Senate sponsor 
of the 1942 act, and also chairman of the 
subcommittee of the. Armed Services 
Committee which considered the bill. It 
is a privilege and an honor for me, with 
the indulgence of the House, to be able 
to put into the Recorp the statement of 
former Senator Johnson, whose letter to 
me dated March 30, 1957, reads as 
ollows: 















































H. R. 689 ann S. 1085 


Denver, Coro., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. Georce Hupp.esTon, Jr. 
Member of Congress, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: I am advised that you have in- 
troduced in the present Congress a redraft 
of a former bill clarifying paragraph 5, sec- 
tion 15, of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
and confirming the applicability.of that bill 
to qualified Reserve and National Guard 


















As the Senate.sponsor and the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, and as a member of the 
Senate-House conference which wrote the 
very paragraph which is the subject of your 
bill, I say without reservation that it was 
clearly the understanding and intention of 
the Senate in 1942 that there be no discrim- 
ination between Regular, Reserve, or Na- 
tional Guard officers in pay for similar mili- 
tary service. 

I think the Comptroller General and the 
Court of Claims were in error in holding 
otherwise. 

However that may be, I believe the Con- 
sess should correct the matter now and re- 
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move all. doubt with respect to such discrim- 
ination by the early enactment of your bill. 
May I commend you for sponsoring the bill 
and wish you success in its passage. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON. 


Permit me to point out that, the con- 
gressional intent having been established 
beyond question by former Senator 
Johnson’s statement, the only other ob- 
jection raised to the enactment of this 
measure has been its allegedly prohibi- 
tive cost. In sober fact, there are about 
7,000 Reserve component officers, other- 
wise qualified for retirement; who are or 
may become entitled to 75 percent retired 
pay for World War I service. By actu- 
arial computation, they are dying off-at 
the rate of something over one a day, 
and nearly all will be gone within the 
next 25 years. The average annual cost 
as to them will be approximately $6,956,- 
400, which cost, of course, was antici- 
pated by Congress wher the law was 
passed in 1942 and reenacted in 1949. 
According to highway engineers of whom 
we have inquired, this sum is about 
enough to defray the cost of 8 miles of a 
normal, modern four-lane highway... It 
amounts to considerably less than one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget currently under considera- 
tion by this Congress. 

It is universally acknowledged that a 
strong, vital, enthusiastic, and experi- 
enced Reserve is absolutely essential to 
our national defense. Since we as a Na- 
tion are committed to the utmost use of 
voluntary service in that defense, we 
must assure its personnel that fairness 
will characterize their Government’s 
treatment of them throughout their par- 
ticipation in their country’s defense, and 
afterward. 

The Congress has many times declared 
its adherence to the principle of equal 
treatment as to retirement for all com- 
ponents of the armed services. The en- 
actment of H. R. 689 will serve to estab- 
lish this principle once and for all in the 
organic laws of the land. 





TVA Yardstick Still Serves Vital Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA last 
year paid an average of more than 6 
percent of its income in lieu of tax pay- 
ments. The TVA also last year paid into 
the United States Treasury $54 million 
or 4 percent of the Government’s interest. 

The Federal Government requires and 
receives 56 percent of TVA's entire elec- 
tric power production for defense plants, 
and at preferential rates, which repre- 
sents additional great savings to the 





‘Government. 


On flood control the TVA system, dur- 
ing the recent southeastern floods, saved 
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for the people of this Nation an estimated 
$50 million in flood damage. 

Yes; TVA continues as a tremendous 
asset for the entire Nation, and the TVA 
yardstick still serves a vital role. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have reproduced in the Rec- 
orD a timely and factual editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean of recent date. 


The editorial follows: 
TVA YarpstTick STILL Serves ViTat ROLE 


In commenting editorially last week on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the New York 
Times noted that the agency has served well 
and urged that it not be crippled, or over- 
expanded. In ending it also took note of 
TVA as proof of good American engineering 
and good American farsightedness and urged 
that point not be forgotten, even though “the 
somewhat romantic dream of the late Senator 
George Norris as to yardsticks may dim a 
little with the passage of the years.” 

Inadvertently perhaps, there the Times 
struck an unfortunate note. The enemies of 
TVA would like nothing better than to bury 
the Agency with honors as an engineering 
triumph, but lacking that, the burial of the 
yardstick idea is their most pressing and 
dedicated desire. It is a point that these 
enemies argue endlessly. 

Shortly after TVA announced its whole- 
sale and retail rates in 1933, a number of the 
large power companies in and adjacent to the 
TVA area reduced their rates sharply. In 
later years various adjustments were made 
throughout the industry. There is consid- 
erable evidence to show that TVA’s influence 
has been felt widely and there is little doubt 
that it will continue to be felt as long as 
TVA and its distributors continue to show 
that low electric rates are a financially sound 
proposition. But even lacking this evidence 
of influence, the biggest argument supporting 
the yardstick’s influence is the bitterness 
with which private power fights that con- 
ception. 

“Look what TVA doesn’t pay in taxes,” is 
often the cry. In testimony this week before 
a House subcommittee, Mr. G. O.Wessenauer, 
TVA power manager, had some figures in 
answer. Mr. Wessenauer noted that TVA last 
year paid an average of a little more than 6 
percent of its income in lieu of tax payments. 
He said the average private utility paid about 
9 percent but some paid,as little as 444. 

He also noted that TVA paid to the Gov- 
ernment $54 million or 4 percent of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment. 

Federal defense plants require and get fan- 
tastic amounts of electricity—56 percent of 
TVA's output last year—at preferential rates, 
and consequently at a saving to the Gov- 
ernment. On river navigation, TVA returns 
about 4 percent of the Government’s naviga- 
tion investment. TVA’s flood-control pro- 
gram prevents Government allocation of 
funds to flooded areas as “disaster loans.” 
So, in order to determine costs of power and 
TVA’s returns, the cost of flood control and 
navigation must also be determined, Add 
to that the cost of other programs such as 
fertilizer research, basic agronomic research 
and forestry, TVA’s return is a great deal 
more than its enemies will admit. 

Add on the other side the billions of dol- 
lars that have been written off for tax pur- 
poses in plant expansions by private power 
and the various funds to private power under 
the atomic power program—which moved 
even Senator Harry F. Brrp to cry “subsi- 
dized” and the picture that TVA’s enemies 
would like to paint becomes blurred indeed. 

As a yardstick of rates, TVA looms monu- 
mentally high. And that is what its enemies 
would soonest have everyone forget. 
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The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, it has 
been a good many years since the people 
of this country have become so exer- 
cised about the cost of .government. 
The world situation has made it impera- 
tive that our defense establishment be 
maintained in a strong fashion for secu- 
rity purposes, and as a result the budget 
has reached the highest point in the 
peacetime history of our country. Many 
people take it for granted that many 
savings can be effected in a budget of 
enormous size of the one presently under 
consideration by the Congress. My col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire |Mr. Bripces! and the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] have 


Report and recommendation 


Business enterprises, No. 5 (b); 
exchanges adequate to eoVer all costs. 


Business enterprises, No. 9; to review and, wherever pos- 
sible, repeal laws permitting or requiring armed services 
to engage in business-typé activities...........-..------ 


Business enterprises, No. 10; to liquidate Postal Savings 


System, 


Business enterprises, No. 11; 
cover indirect costs. 


Lending men. No. 15; to terminate the program of loans 


for college housing. 


Lending agencies, No. 19; to terminate the program od 
Housing and Home Finance Administration advances to 


municipalities for public-works planning. 


Lending agencies, No. 32; to require the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration to pay its administrative expenses out of 


interest, premiums or other fees. 


Lending agencies, No 


of premiums, cover own s, and provide reserves. 


Lending agencies, No. 36; to require the Rural Electrification | T 
Administration to finance its operations out of receipts 





to make prices in post 


increase parcel-post rates to 


. 35; to require the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation to pay its administrative costs out 
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documented specific cuts in the budget 
which would bring about substantial 
savings. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will reduce this budget by over $3 billion. 

I presume that, while many Senators 
will agree in the main with the cuts pro- 
posed by my two colleagues, they would 
differ on some of the proposals. By the 
same token, Mr. President, I take it for 


granted that nearly every Member of « 


the House and the Senate would disagree 
with some of the proposals made by Mr. 
Theron J. Rice, special coordinator of 
the Hoover Commission program for the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
I may say that his survey indicates that 
a thorough and exhaustive search was 
made of the budget, and I am suré that 
the suggestions made by him merit seri- 
ous consideration by every Member of 
this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rice’s article on the budget be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Supporting arguments 


violation of law and intent of Congress. 


Extensive indirect use of pueentotes funds (military pay) is in 
0 


Under program begun more than 3 years ago, Department of De- 
fense has completed review of only 1,200 of more than 2,500 busi- 
nese-type activities and decided to curtail or elose only 525. 
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Hoover REPorTs PINPOINT $1 Bruuion p, DGET 

CuTr—ANALYsIs REVEALS 24 Piacrs Ww; 

APPROPRIATIONS CAN BE REDUCED 

“Everybody’s for cutting the budce: the 
question is where.” : 

That's, the complaint heard mos: 
quently in Washington. 

The purpose of this special study is ; help 
you ‘show your own elected represen: .;\,.. 
executive agency) heads, and economy. 
minded Americans everywhere exact), — 
‘and how to cut 1958 appropriations 2: |<, 


ire- 


- $1 billion by adopting and implemen ting 


promptly certain recommendations of :) e 
bipartisan Hoover Commission. 

To be even more specific, this study shows 
you 24 places'to cut a total of $1,145,014 442 
without impairing a single essential pro} ect 
or program of the Federal Governme) 

In most instances, the savings estimates 
are taken from the budget itself. In others. 
they are conservative estimates based upon 
carefully documented information. 

In a few cases, the action that is needeq 
to achieve these savings is within the juris. 
diction of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees. In most cases, however, 
substantive changes in existing statutes are 
necessary and must be initiated by one of the 
legislative committees. 





1958 savings | Oommittée juris 
estimate 





o 
House and Senate Ar 
Services. 
House and Senate Armed 
Services or Goveriment 
Operations. 


$7, 400, 000 
75, 000, 000 


Many statutes authorize activities that no longer ean be justified. 


: a Alleged profits of system are result of bockinepins 
Subsidized Government t system is unfair competition 50, 000, 000 Do. 
with common carriers. direet costs, such as contributions . 
to Government retirement ya are not now reflected in rates. 
Adequate financing is available from private lenders. Unprec- | 146,910,000 | House and Senate Bank- 
edented postwar increase in college ts—which partially ing. 
ae start of ——— leveled off. 
Federal Government courage such activities and nev ite 8, 500,000 | House and Senate Bank. 
advice, but grants and Stunna tree loans for panes eee ing or Appropriations 
ovements is an improper Federal activity and . 
on all citizens— 
During aa existenee of FHA and its administrative 29,914,000 | House and Senate Agii- 
have exceeded income from oa and other sources by culture. 


more than $400 million. Thus, taxpayers 


with 


despi agency now has 16 years 
law intended that it be self. 


Conditions that justified its establishment no longer ex — 
tes unfairly with privately owned banks and a" sav 


supporting. 
reasury borrows money at better than 3 percent interest, advances 
funds to REA which, by statute, charges its borrowers only 2 per- 
farmers—pay the 


6, 300,000 | House and Senate Post 


Office and Civil + 


are financing, 
without their knowledge or approval, Sceatutiecare woneanel iat 
peop. 
Current ee are inadequate to pa oe emcees administrative expe: 
ite fact actuarial experie 


7, 300, 000 Do. 
nee, 


9, 629, 000 Do. 





and secure its financing from private sources. aif interest; taxpay: 90 percent of 
erence. 

Lending agencies, No. 39 (c); to require the Small Business 7 caiiiaiaitanineell ee ee "6,000,000 | House and Senate Bank 
Administration to pay its operating expenses out of inter- not be compelled, t their knowledge or approval hn ing. 
est receipts. ms finance subsidized loans to an businesses that private 

regard as poor risks. 

Lending agencies, No. 40; to require that the veterans life in- | 14 million veterans who no longer hold VA life a ie 24,500,000 | House Veterans’ A flair; 

surance program be self-sustaining. can manne ro — —— to pay 7. pe oy ous peliee Senate Finance. 
receipts and VA still eoulld declare a $200,000,000 o dividend in 1968. 

Business Organization of Department of Defense, Nos. 8, 9, | The degree of is necessary cannot be achieved within | 250,000,000 | House and Senate Arne! 
10; to integrate military supply programs by establishing a the framework of the reset so carry ou supply, organization. The Services or Government 
Defense Supply and Service Administration, directly Armed Forces have = congressional man. Operations. 
under the Secretary of Defense. aoe o this goal wont (ata gem =the rt administra- 

ve actions, 

Business organization of Department of Defense, Nos. 13, 14; | Many management positions that are reserved for military a 160, 000, 000 | House and Senate Armed 
to permit high degree of specialization in support activities who are rotated excessively, should be career — for civilians. Services or Appropris 
and oo ity proper ard of military and civilian personnel Der oer dha ed we ate resolved by statu- tions, 
assign such activities, y-civ ” 

Personnel and civil service, Nos. 11, 12, and 13; to require a Absolutely essent a to reduce costly and wasteful 25 percent annual 50, 000,000 | House and Senate Post 
new performance rating system; to limit the a rights Federal employees. Present Office and ivi! Servic 
of veterans, and to minimize the impact of reduction-in- Prefer eee not measure relative merits of employees. Veterans’ House Veterans’ Affairs; 
force orders on career nonveterans, en Act.creates inequities and complicates dismissal pro- Senate Finance. 

Water resources and power No. 1 (e); to limit Federal par- Deapite ti the pee load of industrial and domestic wastes going 54,110,000 | House and Senate Public 
ticipation to projects involving 4 specific national interest into our rivers and pollution control remains a primary. Works or Approprie 
=~ welch are beyond the means or needs of local or private cores — State ity the Federal the financial condition of every tions. 
enterprises. better ae Federal Government. ~~ s 

Water resources and power, No. 10; to require that the ‘A’s hydroeleetric eapacity isan un- | 30,000,000 | House and Senate Pub! 


zeenataes Valley Authority cease the building of steam 
plants. 


Water resources and power, No. 11 (b); to require that no 
additional transmission lines be undertaken where such 
service can be provided by non-Federa! agencies, 


Transportation, No. 3; to require that if a car is desired for 
personal use abroad by military or civilian personnel, the 
owner should pay for its transportation to and from his 
Station overseas, 


provide sua of Pedeul intervention into a commercial 
to subsidized power for a select few at the expense of 


Works. 


Proposed expenditurés for this parpose by Southwestern and Bon- 14,006, 000 | House and Senate Public 
neville Power Administrations cannot be justified because private Works or Appropr> 
Utlities are willing and able to provide heeded services, Using . tions. 
pr: instead dollars. 

A 6,000 owned cars are abroad each | 27, 000,000 | House and Senate ares 
crenth “al on Sovtesmaat veeds Sra nek & tee yers of o Services or Appro 
$27,000,000 annually. On occasions, entire ships have been de- tions. 


voted to this movement. 
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Report and recommendation 


- 


Transportat 


medical services, Nos. 7, 8, 9; to require tighter ad- 
ion of medical-care program for veterans with 
ailments, and to require verification 


-service-connected 
tf statements of inability to pay. 
Federal services, 


a . 
_ those already under construction or contract. 


edical services, No. 15; to terminate Government- 
eae hospital and clinical service to American merchant 


seamen. 


management, Nos. 7, 8; to require that the 
a ve Servioes Administration consolidate Government 
office space in large urban centers and promote relocation 


from high-cost areas. 
Real pr 
Office 


properties for mobilization purposes. 


Total, 1958 savings estimate 


Iran in the Middle East Adds TVA Con- 
cept to Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article appearing in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, there appears an account of the 
plans by the Iranian Government in the 
Middle East to build a system of storage 
dams and power developments in that 
area, modeled along the concept of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The idea 
of the TVA has captured the imagination 
of people all over the world as it has be- 
come a symbol of progress and hope. 
Projects patterned after TVA have been 
built in several countries and planned in 
others, 


The article concerning the plan of the 
Iranian Government is written by Mr. 
Gordon R. Clapp, former Chairman of 
the TVA Board, who is now a member of 
the firm providing planning and advice 
to foreign countries in resource develop- 
ment work. 

The article follows: 

Iran Apps TVA CoNcEPT TO EconoMIc PLan— 
System or Storace DaMs ON Five RIVERS 
Key to New ProcramM or Hope IN THE MID- 
DLE East 

(By Gordon R. Clapp) 


(Editor’s note-——Gordon R. Clapp, former 
Chairman of the TVA Board, is a member of 
8 firm which provides planning and admin- 
istrative services to foreign countries in re- 
source development work. This is a conden- 
sation of an article he wrote for the Middle 
East Journal telling of the TVA idea in Iran.) 

A new approach to the challenging prob- 
lems of economic development is taking 
shape in the Khuzestan region of southwest- 
ern Iran, where five rivers flow in the broad 
Plain north of the Persian Gulf and the vast 
oilfields feed the gigantic refinery at Abadan. 

For this region, Iran has asked a new kind 
of American company to take responsibility 


and to restrict MATS activities to 


No. 5; to rescind authorizations 
for general hospital construction, ex- 


management, No. 9 (d); to give Director of 
of fense Mobilization authority to establish 
policies governing retention and disposition of industrial 


Supporting arguments 


No. 13 (c); to require maximum utilization | Despite policies stressing maximum reliance on commercial carriers, 
carriers these carriers handled only 14.6 percent of the total military air 
passengers and only 2.7 percent of military cargo and mail. 
substantially increased the subsidies paid to international carriers. 
More than half of VA hospital F oper load is veterans with non- 
o veteran who really cannot afford 

hospital care should seriously object to having his “‘inability to 


service-connected ailments. 


pay” statement verified. 


There already are more VA “general’’ hospitals than are needed. 
Provision of additional beds to insure care for larger number of 


1958 savings 
estimate 


Committee jurisdiction 


House and Senate Inter- 
state Commerce or Ap- 
propriations. 


$10, 000, 000 

This 

100, 000, 000 Affairs; 
House 
and Senate Appropria- 
tions, 

House and Senate Appro- 
priations, 


House Veterans’ 
Senate Finance; 


31, 000, 000 


veterans with non-service-connected ailments cannot be justified. 


to its airline and rail competitors, 


are open to them. 


could cut in half 10-percent vacancy rate. 


This care amounts to a subsidy to — of one industry and not 
are was justified in early days, 
but seamen are highly paid now and many health insurance plans 


Economical and efficient management practices, plus giving GSA 
appropriations for all Government-owned or leased buildings, 


Task force said 100 of 288 plants in. National Industrial Reserve can 
and should be disposed of without harm to national security. 
Some are obsolete or in poor condition; some compete unfairly 


13, 945, 448 | House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; Senate 
Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

House and Senate Govern- 
ment Operations. 


3, 500, 000 


30, 000, 000 | House and Senate Armed 


Services. 


with privately owned facilities. Their retention creates costly 


maintenance problem. 


for a program of unified develpoment of 
water and land resources. 

National planning is not new in Iran. Her 
government is now embarked on the second 
q-year plan, calling for a long list of proj- 
ects—new highways, dams, irrigation facili- 
ties, airports, schoois, hospitals, and indus- 
tries. But building a program of economic 
development on the interrelated natural re- 
sources of one of its great regions is a new 
approach in Iran. Indeed, it had not been 
done anywhere until the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was launched in the 1930's to try 
the idea in a sorely depressed area of the 
southeastern United States. 

It does not seem strange to anyone famil- 
iar with the worldwide interest in TVA that 
Iran should covet the TVA concept for the 
region of her greatest river valleys. The suc- 
cess of TVA has brought a. steady stream 
of visitors to the Tennessee Valley—techni- 
cians, officials, and heads of state—to see and 
study the approach and the methods used. 
In mahy lands, the TVA has become a sym- 
bol of progress and hope. In recent years, 
projects patterned after the TVA experience 
have been built in some countries, and plan- 
ned in others. Until 1956, however, the con- 
cepts on which the TVA was established had 
gained no firm footing in the Middle East. 


AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Then in March of that year, the Iranian 
Government took up the TVA idea as part 
of its vigorous effort to raise the standard 
of living of its people through full utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s resources. Iran signed 
an agreement with Development and Re- 
sources Corp., of New York, which was 
formed in 1955 by David E. Lilienthal (former 
chairman of TVA) and this writer, together 
with the investment banking house of Lazard 
Freres & Co. of New York. Under this agree- 
ment our company will plan and help carry 
out a long-range program of agricultural 
and industrial delevopment of the Khuze- 
stan region, along TVA lines. ; 

The heart of the program, as tentatively 
conceived, will be a system of storage dams 
on the five rivers of the region, to permit 
irrigation of vast lands in the Khuzestan 
Plain. Special treatment of drainage and 
salinity problems will have to be devised. 
The dams will also control floods and make 
possible the geweration of electricity on a 
large scale for industrial, commercial, and 
residential use, Mineral resources) too, are 
to be developed, including large quantities 
of natural gas. 

For Iran, as for any nation, the ultimate 
importance of such an undertaking can de- 


11, 145, 014, 448 
t 


pend a great deal on the kind of planning 
and foresight that go into it. 

In any land, it is important that the river 
be viewed as a whole, and that each project 
be conceived as part of one system. And in 
a land where water is the key to life itself, 
such foresightgis imperative. In this way, 
Iran ultimately will achieve the best use of 
her rivers for irrigation, flood control, navi- 
gation, power, and other primary purposes, 
as dictated by the needs of present and fu- 
ture populations. 

These principles were tested and proven 
successful in the Tennessee Valley; that Iran 
recognized the need for a careful approach 
to the development of the valleys of the 
Khuzestan region was clear a year ago when 
we were invited to see«the area. 

Development and Resources Corp. is a 
wholly private American enterprise. As 
such, it has no ties with the United States 
Government; it will therefore, make its own 
way and its own policies. On the side of 
public responsibility, there is the fact that 
Development and Resources Corp.’s chief 
Officers and most of their associates have 
spent much of their careers in public service, 
principally with TVA. 

FULL DEVELOPMENT 


More important in this regard, much of 
the company’s aims in Iran will be achieved 
through publicly controlled organizations. 
The object is development itself—dams, irri- 
gation canals, factories—a dynamic, inte- 
grated economic growth. The Khuzestan 
region will be developed to the full, for the 
good of its people and the rest of the nation, 
in accord with plants, policies, and deci- 
sions made by Iranians. 

This program can benefit the Khuzestan 
region—and all Iran—as directly as the TVA 
has benefited the region and nation it serves, 
by helping build prosperous farmlands and 
attracting mew industry to the cities and 
towns. 


One indirect benefit from such a program 
concerns the relationship between a people 
and a government. In the Tennessee Valley, 
before the days of TVA, the Federal Govern- 
ment was remote and generally identified 
with such unpleasant matters as tax collec- 
tions. The TVA was held with suspicion 
at first, but when the people of the valley 
began to realize that the TVA was not there 
to tell them what to do or impose its will 
upon them, hostility gave way to a search for 
partnership on both sides. 

State governments, local agencies, private 
groups, and thousands of citizens voluntar- 
ily joined with the TVA to make the valley 
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a land of opportunity—on the farm, in new 
factories, and in revitalized State and local 
governments able to serve their people. 

In many nations of the Middle East, as in 
so much of the world, this sense of a bond 
between the people and the Government is 
a recent and evolving phenomenon of great 
significance. 

The interest other nations may take in 
watching the development of the Khuzestan 
region may arise in part from the feeling that 
the new approach in Iran could have a sig- 
nificant bearing on a complex problem which 
is central in international relationships: 
How the industrialized Western countries 
can make their experience available to the 
newly awakened countries of the East, on a 
basis which is both aeceptable and workable. 

The program in the Khuzestan region may 
suggest some way in which this problem can 
be met. Its potential importance in this 
larger context could far outweigh its imme- 
diate aim of helping the Iranians. 





Commonwealth Status Preferable for 
Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
California businessmen, according to the 
Minister of Natural Resources for the 
Provincial Government of Saskatchewan 
in Canada, are to invest $40 million in 
a pulpwood project. These Americans 
have an option on T2,000 square miles of 
timberland, and a 300-ton-a-day wood- 
pulp mill will be constructed soon with 
a further arrangement for doubling the 
timber rights and capacity of the mill 
for production of both pulp and news- 
print. 

Why are these American investors go- 
ing to Canada as against Alaska, where 
vast timber resources exist which are 
available with ample water for such a 
new development? 

The answer, I venture to say, lies in a 
carefully conducted study which shows 
the relative present costs and future pro- 
jected conditions in both locations. Ven- 
ture money goes to the area of greatest 
opportunity for profit. 

Why would the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Canada offer greater returns 
on an investment than the Territory of 
Alaska? 

The answer, of course, is in labor and 
living costs, transportation expense, and 
taxes. Alaska cannot compete with 
other areas of North America, and what 
is more, statehood will increase this cost 
of doing business and retard develop- 
ment for decades to come. 

If certain political leaders in Alaska 
would sacrifice their personal ambitions 
to represent a new State of Alaska in 
Congress, this situation, it seems to me, 
could be changed. In other words, if 
Alaska would ask for commonwealth 
status and forego for a time the right of 
having voting representatives in Con- 
gress, she might be given complete self- 
government in all other respects and, 
in addition, exemption from Federal in- 
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come taxes. This exemption for cor- 
porations would offset the high cost of 
operating industry in the northland, and 
Alaska’s rich resources of timber and 
minerals would induce investors to put 
their millions into Alaska rather than 
locations such as I mentioned in Canada. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government could continue with a pro- 
gram of roads and highways in Alaska, 
and likewise in the costly work of con- 
servation of her fisheries which a limited 
treasury such as the new State would 
possess could not allow. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it seems to me, should study 
the full facts before we turn over Alaska’s 
resources to the possible selfish control 
of certain politically inspired factions 
which exist in the Territory of Alaska, 
and which may seek to discriminate 
against nonresidents in order to benefit 
themselves. Let us not forget that the 
fish, timber, water, and minerals of the 
Territory belong to all the people of these 
United States—not just those who live 
there. 


=_—— 


Should Reduced Nonessential Federal 





Spending Begin in Our Own Congres- 


sional Districts? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I offered an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill to cut out a new Federal program 
of making outright grants to local com- 
munities to help the local people pay for 
their sewage disposal systems. The 
amendment would have saved $50 million 
during the next fiscal year, and if con- 
tinued would eventually save the taxpay- 
ers $450 million. 

The amendment, initially approved by 
a teller vote of 162-to-140, was defeated 
on a record vote by a substantial major- 
ity. That was the considered action of 
the House, to which those of us who fa- 
vored_the amendment respectfully bow. 
Members entertain honest disagreements 
as to what spending is essential and what 
is nonessential. 

This amendment has been referred to 
in the press as an example of legislative 
actions that stem from the people them- 
selves who become aroused when Federal 
funds are about to be cut off from local 
communities. 

The Washington Star commented: 

4lready more than 900 applications by 
cities and counties had been approved, at 
least 1 in each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts. Tas 

The news that money for 
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achieve substantial reductions in none;. 
sential spending. The letter follows: 
? Datias, TEx., April 4, 1957 
Hon. O. C. FIsHEn, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 
Desk Cuark: This morning the Dalla; 
News carried an account of your initia) sy. 
cess in the House in an economy move, elim. 
inating at least for the time being Feder,) 
handouts to States and cities for sewage 


plants. 
I would simply like to express my adm. 
ration for your action. I am sure that there 


are some cities in your district which coulq 
use some of this Federal money; but pur- 

the hy for which you are 
rather widely known, you demonstrate tha; 
if we are to achieve economy, all of us haye 
to start at home. I have always had les, 
than no patience at all with the citizen who 
screams for economy and bemoans high 
taxes and simultaneously seeks Feder 
money for his own particular pet project, 
You are going at it in the right way. 

Although I know you are motivated solely 
by your conscientious convictions, permit 
me to express the opinion that your move 
is the best there is in the way of practicg) 
polities. Contrary to @ great deal of popu. 
lar opinion, the Congressman who will op. 
pose wasteful or unnecessary Federal expend- 
itures in his own district adds far more 
to his than he loses. In 
such a stand, he will inevitably antagonize 
a selfishly interested minority; but the great 
majority admires his courage, regards 
him as of increased stature, and forgets the 
details and votes for him at the next elec. 
tion. The average voter has come to regard 
him as a man of strength and character 
without reference to any particular local 
interests. 

The most recent illustration of the fore. 
going that comes to my mind is Bruce Alger’s 
last race here in Dallas County. Inciden- 
tally, I am firmly of Democratic persuasion, 
and supported Bruce’s opponent in that elec- 
tion. Contrary to what a few of us thought 
was sound polities, the Democratic candi- 
date (no doubt with the hearty approval 
of a majority of his advisers) tried to cap- 
italize on some of Bruce’s voting in the 
interest of economy, even at the expense of 
1 or 2 Dallas projects, and tried to drive 
home the point that Bruce has gotten noth- 
ing for his district. The results speak 
for themselves. Dallas County actually is 
still strongly Democratic in formal party 
alinement—a point clearly enough proved 
in the election last Tuesday. Bruce never- 
theless won his race last summer by what 
was for this county a heavy majority. | 
am sure that he was a part of your support 
mentionel in the attached news clip. 





Best regards. 
Sincerely, 
Tom Svee. 
Report of a Postmaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

_ Monday, April 8, 1957 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rzc- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
Postmaster Floyd W. English, Cornins, 
N. Y., which was recently sent to me % 
well as Senators Ives and Javits. 
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Lately, there has been considerable 
giscussion about appropriations for the 
post Office Department. Aside from the 
current matter, the problems of the De- 

ent and the individual post offices 
are matters of almost daily concern of 
every Member of Congress. Postmaster 
English’s letter was of such great inter- 
est to me that I thought it should be 
made available to all the Members of 


Congress, especially those of us who 
sometimes forget that the Post Office 
Department has made considerable 
rides in the past 4 years: 
Post OFFICE, 
Corning, N. Y., April 4, 1957. 
To: Senator Ives, Senator Javits, and Con- 
gressman COLE: 

The morning papers carried a list of serv- 
ices that the post office would have to cut 
unless requested funds are appropriated so 
the subject was discussed at my table at 
Rotary Club today. 

Eight people are at each table so there were 
seven besides myself. Five took the attitude 
that the discussion of the budget matter is 
politics, eventually some figure will be agreed 
upon, and the statements, speeches, and 
threats are not worth reading. The other 
two felt the Post Office Department was wast- 
ing money just the same as all departments 
of Government. 

My opinion is that the Republican Party 
can be very proud of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and should capitalize on its accom- 
plishments. 

In 1958,-"Mrs. English and I attended the 
postmasters convention in San Francisco 
where out of 2,400 there were less than 50 
Republicans. It was the first time in 21 years 
that there had been any Republican post- 
masters to attend a convention and as Post- 
master Keller, of Niagara Falls, stated we were 
treated as if we had no right to be there. We 
traveled on @ special train from Chicago 
which accommodated 300 and we were not 
made to feel welcome. We decided to be 
friendly—we both worked hard and the fol- 
lowing Christmas received 63 cards. 

To illustrate the difference 1 want to tell 
what oceured last October at the New York 
convention. At the conclusion of an ad- 
dress by Postmaster General Summerfield, 
the Secretary of the National Association of 
Postmasters, Postmaster Puskar, announced 
that so mucky had been accomplished that 
he would vote to keep the Republican 
administration. 

In this, the Corning, N. Y., post office, we 
have the same number of employees as in 
1948. The volume in 1948, $160,880.11; 
1956, $275,660.65. Most of this has been 
accomplished by more efficient policies 
which include the regional plan and elimi- 
nation of much redtape by the Department. 

I would like to suggest: 

1. Eliminate many post offices. The De- 
partment has agreed to a policy that no 
post office will be closed unless the post- 
master’s position becomes vacant and there- 
fore I have offered to resign when the post 
office at Painted Post is made a station. 

2. Eliminate postal savings—with insured 
bank deposits this is not needed. 

3. Eliminate money orders except for 
c. 0. d. merthandize. Banks offer convén- 
lent checking accounts at a lower rate. 

4. Eliminate the rule that advertising 
matter should have a street number. This 
requires many clerk hours for sorting. 

5. Decide whether the post office is to be a 
service tion or self-supporting. If 
ie to be self-supporting, then increase 

Ido not mean to be critical but the Post 
Office Department deserves great credit. 
This administration inherited an inefficient 
organization with obsolete equipment—they 
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have developed new methods and machines, 
delivered increased volume of mail, paid a 
large salary increase and with less deficit 
than the former administration. I hope you 
can find a way to give credit to a Depart- 
ment that is doing a good job. 
Sincerely yours, 
Fioryp W. ENGLISH. 


“Soapy” Williams Scores Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following article from the 
Washington Star of April 3, written by 
the well-known political analyst, Doris 
Fleeson. In the following story, the 
writer informs her readers of what we 
in Michigan have known for a long time, 
namely, “Soapy” Williams, the greatest 
vote getter on the American scene, is 
real Presidential timber. As you know, 
the Democrats in Michigan made a clean 
sweep of all contested offices in the April 
1 elections, thanks to the campaigning 
abilities of our forceful young Governor, 
G. Mennen Williams: 


“Soarpy” WriiurAMs Scores AGAIN—YoOuNG 
Democrat GOVERNOR LEADS Party To AN- 
OTHER MICHIGAN ELECTION VICTORY 


(By Doris FPleeson) 


Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, a lib- 
eral young Democrat, this week displayed 
@ remarkably impressive pair-of coattails in 
the typical pivotal State of Michigan. 

In an off-year election marked by voter 
apathy and with an unremarkable slate of 
candidates, Democrats swept the boards 
clean. Williams, elected last fall to his fifth 
term as Governor, was not on the ticket, but 
in a hard-hitting, statewide campaign laid 
his own prestige on the block for it. 

Even his opponents are now saying “It 
was ‘Soapy’ who did it.” The net to him 
is increased national stature, which will 
force Democrats to reassess his 1960 possibil- 
ities, plus undisputed command of his State. 

The Williams rise is accompanied by a 
comparable collapse of the Republican State 
organization. Michigan observers are talk- 
ing about the wreckage of the GOP and sug- 
gest that Republican Ssnator CHaries E. 
Potter will need a miracle to win reelection 
next year. 

The general expectation is that Williams 
will not oppose Porrer but will run for his 
6th term and win. Such a victory would 
make him easily the senior in point of 
service among the 48 State governors. 

Of that 48, 29 are Democrats. They will 
head their delegations to the national con- 
vention and carry great weight in the selec- 
tion of the national ticket. 

The probable opposition to Porrer is Lt. 
Gov. Philip Hart. Like Porrer, Hart was 
badly wounded in World War II combat; un- 
like many Democrats, he has good connec- 
tions with the business community of De- 
troit. 

Williams has from the start had the con- 
stant support of labor in populous Wayne 
County, which includes Detroit. His ability 
to win reelection shows, however, that he has 
wide public acceptance beyond labor. He 
has also built an effective State organization 
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under a talented State chairman, 
Stabler. 

Stabler’s work in Michigan. attracted the 
attention of the national committee, which 
made him head of a committee on organi- 
zation to teach his fellow-Democrats how it’s 
done. The Stabler committee report is now 
in the hands of National Chairman Paul 
Butler, who has said he would promote its 
general acceptance. 

The story of the Michigan Republicans 
seems to be chiefly one of factional strife 
and uninteresting candidates. However, 
their ticket which just met defeat was said 
to be as good as that of the Democrats who 
won. 

Blame is attached to Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield by some observers who 
charge him with trying to run the State from 
Washington, a maneuver which rarely suc- 
ceeds in politics. Also, as the factional 
GOP quarrels multiplied, the big contribu- 
tions disappeared, which is normal in the 
political picture. 


Neil 


Remove the Reckless Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that everyone concerned with the for- 
mulation and execution of United States 
foreign policy will be interested in the 
following editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of April 4, 1957: 

DuLLes SHOULD BE REPLACED 


The new biography of John Foster Dulles 
is certainly not meant to label the recent 
unpleasantness in the Middle East as Mr. 
Dulles’ war. 

Anything but. Written by a Dulles syco- 
phant in Henry Luce’s Time-Life stable, it 
is dedicated to the proposition that Dulles 
can do no wrong. The foreword, in which 
Thomas E. Dewey describes the Secretary of 
State as “no ordinary mortal,” is symbolic. 

And yet, when John Robinson Beal’s book 
is analyzed, this seems evident: That while 
it was Israel, England, and France that in- 
vaded Egypt last October, it was Dulles who 
set the stage. 

It has been a general assumption that last 
July’s withdrawal of the Aswan Dam financ- 
ing offer to Egypt was ‘honestly based on 
hard economic facts and that Dulles’ 
brusque announcement was more or’ less 
accidental. Not so, according to Beal's 
book, written after interviews with Dulles. 
The rejection was deliberately rude. Dulles 
wanted to call Russia’s economic bluff (the 
Reds had also talked of building the Aswan 
Dam) and he wanted to show neutral na- 
tions that there was a limit to American 
tolerance. 

Writes Beal: “Nasser combined the right 
timing, the right geography, and the right 
order of magnitude for a truly major gambit 
in the cold war. As a calculated risk the 
decision was on @ grand scale, comparable 
in the sphere of diplomacy to the calculated 
risk of war taken in Korea and Formosa. It 
risked opening a key Middle East coun- 
try * * * to Communist economic and 
political penetration. It risked alienating 
other Arab nations * * *.” ° 

What the “calculated risk” decision pre- 
cipitated is now history. Nasser immediately 
seized the Suez Canal. (He told visiting 
American editors in Cairo last week that 
his action resulted directly from Dulles’ 
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“insult to Egypt, as an act to undermine 
Egypt.”) Frantic attempts to reach a canal 
settlement failed—British and French 
sources have said because of Dulles’ refusal 
to be firm with Nasser. 

Then came the Israeli-British-French at- 
tack on Egypt and its death and destruction. 
The western alliance was disrupted, the 
British commonwealth periled and Russia 
threatened nuclear and missile war. The 
Suez was blocked, the oil flow halted, and 
Western Europe went on rationing. The 
United Nations was plunged into major 
crisis. The United States felt forced to es- 
sume, singlehandedly, the tremend2us com- 
mitment of the Eisenhower doctrine to de- 
fend the entire Middle East against Russia 
and communism. 

Not one country, but three—Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan—were opened, and apparently 
remain open, to “Communist economic and 
political penetration.” 

Beal credits Dulles with ending the war 
against Egypt by “ ‘waging peace’ with gen- 
uine skill.” Many knowing observers be- 
lieve that the United Nations, Canadian 
diplomats, Russian threats are equally re- 
sponsible. Be this as it may, if the Dulles 
quotations in Beal’s book are correct—and 
denials do not sound convincing -—Dulles was 


only putting out a dre for which he laid - 


the wood. 

The vitally important thing about the Beal 
book, however, is that it once more proves 
that the destinies of tne American peop'e, 
internationally, are in the hands of a self- 
satisfied, self-righteous, boastful, and reck- 
less diplomatic schemer—a would-be Ma- 
chiavelli who gambles against war with na- 
tions and people as his dice. 

This irresponsible and dangerous man 
must be retired from his post of power. 
Otherwise his next calculated risk or pur- 
poseful march to the brink of war may end 
in disaster. 





The Proliferating Public Payroll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I present and 
commend for careful consideration by 
all Members of this House the following 
discussions entitled “The Proliferating 
Public Payroll,” and “Lord Beveridge’s 
Second Thoughts,” which appeared in 
the April 1957 monthly letter published 
by the First National City Bank of New 
York: 

THE PROLIFERATING PUBLIC PAYROLL 

A year or two ago the London Economist 
invented a “scientific” formula for figuring 
out future additions to government payrolls. 
The mathematical rule, capriciously labeled 
“Parkinson's Law,” was based on two prem- 
ises: Officials want to multiply subordinates; 
and these subordinates make work for each 
other. 

The law purports to show that the number 
of government employees bears no relation- 
ship to the amount of work to be done; re- 
gardless of the workload, it*automatically 
increasts at an annual rate of 5.6 percent. 
In support of its law, the Economist noted 
that between 1914 and 1928 the British Navy 
reduced the number of its ships by two- 
thirds and its sailors by one-third. In the 
same period, however, the administrative 
staff increased by more than 78 percent. 
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A recent study by the National Bureau of 
Economic . while not at all con- 
cerned with ‘ kinson’s law,” presents some 
interesting information on the growth of 
public payrolls in Great Britain and this 
country. Looking back over a 60-year span, 
the National Bureau finds that government 
in both countries “has been growing faster 
than any other major segment of the econ- 
omy.” The employment figures include 
members of the armed forces as well as civil- 
ian workers at the national and local level. « 

Between 1891 and 1950, the working popu- 
lation of Britain increased about 57 percent 
while Government employment, not includ- 
ing nationalized industries, went up 450 to 
500 percent. Similarly, in the United States 
between 1900 and 1950 the total labor force 
rose about 125 percent while Government 
employment Jumped almost 500 percent. 

In 1891, government in Britain employed 
only 1 person out of 25 in the labor force. 
By 1950, 1 British worker in 7 was on a Gov- 
ernment payroll; if nationalized industries 
are included the ratio increases to 1 out of 4. 

In this country in 1900, 1 worker out of 25 
was employed by Federal, State, or local 
governments. Fifty years later the ratio was 
up to 1 out of 8. 

THE PATTERN OF GROWTH 


The National Bureau found a number of 
similarities in government employment in 
the two countries. For instance, in 1950 
total government employment in both Brit- 
ain and the United States was fairly evenly 
divided between the Central Government and 
local government bodies. There was also an 
almost identical increase (444 times between 
1900 and 1950) in nondefense government 
employees—those not in the military services 
or working for the military in a civilian 
capacity. In the United States, nondefense 
workers numbered 1.1 million in 1900 and 
5.2 million in 1960; .in Britain the increase 
was from 500,000 to 2.1 million. 

Moreover, of this increase in nondefense 
employees, national governments accounted 
for a growing share, most particularly after 
the 1930’s. Commented the National Bu- 
reau: 

“The Central Government's economic ac- 
tivities as regulator or producer were greatly 
expanded and its participation in social wel- 
fare activities augmented. In part this 
represented the establishment of new func- 
tions or the enlargement of old Central Gov- 
ernment activities. In part it represented 
the assumption by the central government of 
functions previously handled by the local 
authorities.” 


Since 1950, there have been some impor- 
tant developments in central government 
employment. In Britain, the Conservatives 
regained power in 1951 and promptly began 
to abandon or relax the myriad economic 
controls imposed by the Labor Government. 
Between April 1950 and April 1955, man- 
power engaged in economic tory activi- 
ties was reduced by some 37,000—a cut of 
about 45 percent. Although Britain’s cen- 
tral government increased overall employ- 
ment by 128,000 (7.2 percent) between 1950 
and 1955, the increase was due solely to 
defense personnel; nondefense workers de- 
clined. 

In this country, the Government's Armed 
Forces more than doubled between mid-1950 
and mid-1955 while Federal civilian em- 
ployment went up about 22 percent. In its 
early years the Eisenhower administration 
was successful in trimming the size of the 
civilian payroll—and taxes. From 2,555,930 
on Executive branch payrolls at the end of 
January 1953 the number was steadily cut 
until by September 1954 it was down to 
2,329,181—a reduction of 226,749. Since then, 
end of January it stood at 2,375,000, an in- 


United States Budget Bureau estimates 
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civilian employment will increase another 
73,000 by June 30, 1958. 


THE YEAR 2069 


The enlarged public payroll is one ingj- 
cator of the big expansion that has takey 
place not only in the population of ty. 
country but also in the role of government_ 
especially central government. 

A “Parkinson's law,” as it might be applieg 
to this country, affords opportunity for some 
interesting calculations. During the past 95 
years, the civilian labor force has grown at 
the rate of 1.2 percent a year compounded 
while total Government civilian employment 
has expanded at the rate of 3.2 percent com. 
pounded. If these trends are projected into 
the future, one finds that in the year 209 
we will all be working for the Government, 


Lorp BEVERIDGE’s SECOND THoOUGHTs 


In 1945, Sir William Beveridge proposeq 
that the government assume responsibility 
for seeing to it that jobs would always be 
abundant. In his book, Full Employment in 
a Free Society, he described full employment 
as always having more vacant jobs than un. 
employed workers and suggested: “‘The labor 
market should always be a seller's market 
rather than a buyer’s market. * * * Jobs, 
rather than men, should wait.” 

The British Government has pursued his 
idea, Sir William has had the opportunity, 
out of 10 years’ personal experience and ob- 
servation, to check the practical workings of 
the theory. In his second thoughts there is 
a fine lesson for Americans who advocate in. 
flating the currency to maintain more jobs 
than men to fill them. 

The cardinal principle of Sir William's 
plan was that whenever the total of public 
and private spending fell below the level nec- 

to maintain a shortage of labor the 
Government should step in and make up 
the difference. To insure adequate total 
outlay he called for the Government to ex- 
pand the scope of its activities, increase its 
spending, adhere to a cheap money policy, 
and avoid rigidly orthodox finance because 
it involves an impracticable route to full 
employment. , 

Lord Beveridge (he was elevated to the 
peerage in 1946) put forth his full employ- 
ment plan for two reasons. He wanted to 
keep employment high so the famous Bev- 
eridge plan for cradle-to-the-grave social se- 
curity would not overburden the Treasury, 
And, thinking back to the great depression, 
he wanted to relieve people of worries about 


finding jobs. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


However idealistic in conception, the basic 
difficulty with any such full employment 
plan is the inflation to which it gives rise. 
If governments spend enough, and if they 
fuel a boom with the high octane of easy 
money and credit, they can achieve condi- 


‘tions of full employment and labor shortage. 


But the worker, being human, will in these 
circumstances raise his wage demands. And 
the employer, to retain his working staff and 
avoid strikes, will more and raise the 
prices he charges the customer to make up 
the difference. Since one does not have to 
work hard to keep a job, the economy 1oses 
efficiency. Since savings are discouraged, 
funds to finance industrial progress grow 
scarce. 

Great Britain has enjoyed—or suffered— 
labor shortage practically continuously dur- 
ing and since World War II. Official sta- 
tistics show that job vacancies have far out- 
numbered the registered unemployed. But 
Lord Beveridge is witness to the fact that 
full employment provides no utopia. It has 
produced some effects: insecurity 
for millions of people who must live on pen- 
sions or other fixed incomes or on accumu- 
Even workers whose dally 
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have suffered from the dwindling value 
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tne value Of funds in savings accounts, life 
insurance, or retirement plans. 
PLANS GONE HAYWIRE 

In a speech in London last October 20, 
tord Beveridge noted: 

“Most of my working life was spent in 
pniversity service. When I left that service 
to become @& politician in 1945, I was able 
to take with me for superannuation enough 
thousand pounds to feel fairly happy for my 
future. Now each of those pounds is worth 
about 6s. 8d. Like many other healthy peo- 
ple in the seventies I am in danger of 
living longer than I can afford to live. 
our plans for useful old age are all going 
naywire. 

“fhe underlying reason for that is the 
claim of each industry to fix its own money 
wages. by sovereign action. Under full em- 
ployment that is leading to destruction of 
the value of money, —- smn wee 
spread poverty among who are ng 
to live on savings or fixed pensions.” 

Lord Beveridge sought prosperity on a road 
paved with elaborate government plans and 
unbalanced budgets. He purposely avoided 
the path that over the years has proved 
the surest course to real economic progress. 


That path is one in which governments op- 


erate under the discipline of sound finance 
and provide the environment that encour- 
ages private enterprise and investment to 
go forward to the beriefit of the national 
product and the national strength. 





Partnership Benefits All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith portions of an editorial from 
the San Jose News favoring the pro- 
posed partnership agreement between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Bureau of Reclamation for development 


of the Trinity River: 
[From the San Jose (Calif.) News of March 
13, 1957] 
PaRTNERSHIP BeneFiTs ALL 
s o . . . 


Investigation and anal, is tipping the 
scale of public benefit in favor of Seaton’s 
governmental-public utility merger. 

Basis of the argument is on the question 
of whether the Government should tie it- 
self to a business with private 
utility, or whether it should act indepen- 
dently in the job of developing north- 
ern bps eh resources to the bene- 
fit of the a whole. 

P. G. & E,’s plan of partnership ties in 
neatly with the attainment of this objec- 
tive—and to the financial benefit of the 
taxpayer. 

The private utility offers initially to build 
and pay for the project’s powerplants and 
related transmission facilities for the pur- 
pose of use of the falling water in 
development of hydroelectric power. 

In addition, it proposes a schedule of pay- 





percent, and now even that low increase has 
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repayment period, the State $7,310,000 and 
local districts $53,845,000. 

And all this without loss of any apprecia- 
ble amount of water, the prime objective of 
the Trinity project and related water con- 
servation planning in northern California. 

* * * objections to penalty payments to 
P. G. & Egduring the heavy irrigation pe- 
riods when water would have to be drawn 
from storage faster than it could be used 
in power development; the increased power 
rates to preferred customers and the Federal- 
utility link diminish quickly when held up 
to the benefits of the proposed combination 
development. 

Secretary Seaton and the P. G. & E. have 
worked out an ideal partnership for Trinity 
water. It should be implemented with full 
support of our legislators in the interests 
of the public’s need for water and power. 





" How Long Can Nasser Last? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our State 
Department supported first Farouk, 
then Naguib, and now Nasser. It will be 
interesting to see just how long Mr. 
Nasser can ride the crest of a new wave 
of Arab popularity, artificially created 
by Mr. Dulles. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article, written by Eliezer Whart- 
man, which appeared in the March 1957 
issue of the American Zionist: 

How Lone Can He Lastr?—Ecyptr’s PLIGHT: 
Sanps ARE RUNNING OvT For NASSER 
(By Eliezer Whartman) 

At first blush Gamal Abdel Nasser may 
have appeared to be riding high following 
his comeback after the Suez debacle, but 
economists are almost unanimous in their 
verdict that, despite his hollow victory, the 
sands of time are running out for the dic- 


stator. The economic facts of life are against 


him. ‘Fhe real question today is not how 


Nasser can be stopped, but rather how long 


can he go on? 

Egypt has always been a poor country. 
One noted sociologist called it a land of 
“unrelieved horror.” ‘The average annual 
per capita income is less than $100 (con- 
trasted to $1,870 in the United States). Of 
Egypt’s 4 million adults engaged in agricul- 
ture, 1% million are completely landless, 
and another 2 million own less than 1 acre 
each, which is approximately half the num- 
ber needed for subsistance. Only 3 percent 
of the land is cultivated. Six percent of the 
people own 60 percent af the arable land. 

Nasser’s much-touted land reforms have 
done almost nothing to rectify a situation 
which leaves most of the agricultural popu- 
lace permanently hovering on the brink of 
starvation: Only about 4 percent of the land 
has been redistributed; and, even if the re- 
distribution program were to be fully imple- 
mented, only 8 percent of the land would be 
affected. U. N. economic reports for 1956 
show a decrease in yield per acre from previ- 
ous years. When this is contrasted with the 
phenomenal increase in birth, the results are 
potentially explosive. Egypt’s population is 
swelling at the rate of half a million people, 
or 2 percent per year. Her national income— 
before Suez—was rising only at the rate of 1 
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dropped. It has been estimated that Egypt 
needs a minimum of at least $56 million each 
year in new capital simply to take care of her 
annual increase in population. Even if the 
Aswan Dam project, now shelved, were to be 
put into operation, and thus bring into pro- 
duction another 2 million acres, by 1970 her 
population per square kilometer would have 
shot up from 752 persons to 883. When one 
considers the precarious state of health of 
Egyptian citizenry today, one is appalled to 
consider what the prospects will be in an- 
other decade. 

The only solution for such a potentially 
explosive situation is for a government to 
take a number of drastic measures: First, it 
must encourage foreign investment, open up 
foreign credit and step up its exports; sec- 
ond, it must plan a more diversified agricul- 
ture and stimulate local industry so that it 
can radically reduce imports; and, third, it 
must cut government costs to the absolute 
bone, reducing the size of its bureaucracy 
and slashing at its defense expenditures. 

How has the Nasser regime reacted? Econ- 
omists shake their heads and wave their 
hands in despair. 

Instead of encouraging foreign invest- 
ment, Egypt has gone out of her way to 
discourage it: Only recently the Govern- 
ment passed an ordinance calling for the 
nationalization (read Egyptianization) of 
all foreign firms within 5 years. This 
has had the effect of destroyingg any ves- 
tige of interest by foreign firms in invest- 
ing in Egypt. Not a franc, pound, or dol- 
lar (or even rubles) are finding their 
way to Egypt today for investment. For- 
eign currency is as scarce along the Nile 
as tourists. As for opening foreign credit 
abroad, Nasser has done the_ reverse: 
almost $400 million of Egyptian hard 
currency is blocked in Great Britain and 
the United States. The Egyptian pound has 
fallen to less than 40 percent of its offi- 
cial value. Nasser today could muster no 
more than about 60 millions in foreign cur- 
rency to shore up his badly sagging econ- 
omy. It is significant that although So- 
viet Russia has granted unlimited credit 
for the purchase of arms—backed by col- 
lateral in cotton—she hasn’t seen fit to 
grant one ruble of strictly economic credit 
to the hard-pressed Nasser. 

Regarding exports, figures show that 
the value of goods exported from Egypt 
during the last quarter of 1956 fell off 
to about half what it was in the previous 
quarter—before the fighting began with- 
England and France. 

Ironically enough, the closing of the 
Suez Canal has radically reduced the ex- 
port of Egyptian-cotton to the Far East. 
Here in the Western Hemisphere Egyp- 
tian cotton, which constitutes 85 percent 
of her total exports, is running into new 
difficulties. Slowly United States and South 
American produced long staple cotton is 
crowding the more expensive Egyptian 
import off the market, and should, in 
time, displace it almost entirely. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON DROP 


Nasser has likewise failed to implement the 
second step of an economic sine qua non if 
he hopes to save Egyptian economy from 
foundering; he has neither diversified the 
traditional pattern of Egyptian agriculture, 
nor has he been able to substantially re- 
duce imports. Cotton is still king. How- 
ever, it doesn’t reign supreme. Prices for 
Egyptian cotton have been steadily falling 
as the long staple product comes into pro- 
duction in other parts of the world. British 
and French markets have been cut off, and 
now the chief market is with the Soviet 
bloc—a dangerous dependency, as Tito will 
testify. About half of this has been bartered 
for already acquired Soviet arms (much now 
in Israeli hands) which means that Egypt 
will be exporting from $25 million to #30 mil- 
lion of cotton each year during the next 8 
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to 10 years for which she will receive no vis- 
ible return. Having thus obligated himself 
to the Russians, Nasser can hardly be in a 
position to take an independent economic 
line with the Kremlin. 

Because cotton is still king and the average 
fellah has shown no great disposition to try 
to raise other staple crops (largely because 
there hasn’t been much of an urge by the 
Government, occupied “elsewhere,” to have 
them do so) Egypt is obliged to import most 
of her wheat from abroad: This country 
has refused to sell on credit, so the bulk of it 
comes from Eastern Europe. This hardly 
portends a happy future for Nasser. He has 
managed to do some bartering, but he has 
only one commodity to peddle and right now 
there is an abundance of cotton on the world 
market. (The Russians are dumping Egyp- 
tian cotton for whatever it will bring.) 
Moreover, Egypt has just had a bad cotton 
crop this year and exports are off. The only 
alternative that Nasser has is to try to lower 
the standard of living for his people. This 
standard is already dangerously low, and 
while the Cairo unemployed—their number 
grows monthly—and the fellahin have little 
to sacrifice, the middie classes still have 
something to lose and it is from them that 
the grumbling about Nasserism is growing 
louder, 

GOVERNMENT COSTS SOARS 


And as to the.third step—cutting gov- 
ernment costs and reducing defense ex- 
penditures—Nasser is as remiss in this as 
he is in implementing the other two. 

Far from decreasing government costs, he 
has increased them, burdening the economy 
with a swollen army and a fat bureaucracy. 
To meet their expenses he has increased 
taxes and has taken a sinister step: he has 
nationalized—actually confiscated—an esti- 
mated billion dollars’ worth of assets from 
liberated foreign and Jewish firms in Egypt. 
The assets he has realized by this desperate 
maneuver may see him through for the next 
few months, but it merely postpones the 
inevitable. Nasser simply doesn’t have the 
necessary trained personnel to run these 
businesses. Many of these depended on 
trade from abroad which has dried up. 
Others are being run into the ground by in- 
competents. On top of it all, he has lost an 
annual revenue of $17 million per year by 
putting the canal out of commission. 

Nasser’s position for the time is still secure. 
He has the army backing him, and, of course, 

_ the street mobs. He is still the hero to the 
Arab masses from Tangier to Iran, but un- 
derneath the slogans, the saber rattling, and 
the frenzied demonstrations, the founda- 
tions are crumbling. No one knows this 
better than Gamal Abdel Nasser. 





The TVA as a Great Enterprise Cannot 
Be Run by Politics-as-Usual Any More 
Than a Great Corporation Could Be Run 
in That Fashion—A Dedicated Believer 
in the Principles of the TVA and a True 
Friend Should Be Appointed to the 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Monday, April 8, 1957 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I include an article 
by the able columnist, Marquis Childs, 
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concerning the future of TVA in the 
Recorp. Mr. Childs’ article is timely 
and it conveys the idea that one dedi- 
cated to the ideals and purposes of the 
TVA should serve on the Board directing 
the affairs of this great agency of the 
Government ih the public intgrest. 

I commend the reading of Mr. Childs’ 
article: 

Po.iTics BrewIne Over TVA CHOICE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

An opportunity is coming up for the Eis- 
enhower administration to prove that all its 
campaign claims to restore integrity and in- 
dependence to Government were not just 
campaign talk. 

A vacancy will occur soon on the board 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and with 
this second appointment the administration 
wiil, in effect, control the TVA board. The 
politicians have begun to maneuver for this 
exceptional plum paying $20,000 a year for a 
9-year term. 

But as originally conceived, the TVA was 
to be an independent agency free of politics 
both on the regional and national levels and 
able, therefore, to select those truly qualified 
to run what has become a $2 billion enter- 
prise. * % * 

This administration, like others in the 
past, has rewarded lame-duck Congressmen 
and the faithful who have worked in the Re- 
publican vineyard. It would.seem, however, 
that both precedent and the administration’s 
strong profession of integrity in Government 
would dictate another kind of appointment 
for TVA. ' ; 

The choices are clear. The job can go 
frankly_to a politician in the region, such as 
Representative Howarp H. Baker, Repub- 
lican, of Tennessee. Some support had been 
generated for Baker until he publicly de- 
clared he was not interested in the appoint- 
ment. 

Or at the other extreme the administra- 
tion should be able to find a highly qualified 
man with independent judgment and with 
a sufficient background in administration, 
whether in public or private affairs and per- 
haps also with a scientific and engineering 
background. There are such men, and in 
the past if has been possible to recruit them 
for the kind of public service in the general 
welfare that TVA implies. ‘ 

The first vacancy to occur on the TVA 
board was filled by President Eisenhower in 
August 1954 by the appointment of. Brig: 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, who had been a dis- 
trict engineer of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. The President also made~ Vogel 
chairman of the board. 

With the President publicly branding TVA 
as “creeping socialism,” Vogel’s position has 
been an anomalous one. Perhaps inevita~ 
bly, he has been accused by TVA’s intensely 
loyal partisans of giving less than his full 
support to the goal set forth in the TVA Act. 
That goal is no less than the rehabilitation 
of a whole region by development of the 
resources of land, water and people in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Vogel supported the Dixon-Yates power 
deal, even though many Republicans—con- 
spicuously Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER 
of Kentucky—were convinced at the outset 
that this would backfire as it did. | zz 

He is accused by the Democrats-of violat 
ing the nonpolitical precedent in the 
speeches he made in the last presidential 
campaign, boasting of what the administra- 
tion had done for TVA. And, finally, it is 
said in the region that he already is antici- 
pating partisan control of the board by pre- 
dicting what it will do when, with another 
appointee, he will have a majority. 

The term of Harry A. Curtis expires on 
May 18. At the time of his appointment 
he was dean of the College of Engineering 
at the University of Missouri. Before that, 
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as a distinguished chemical engineer, he jaq 
had a great deal to do with developing Ty, 
chemical fertilizer plant. 

Many claims are made for TVA by those 
who, over the years, have given it a deq)- 
cated loyalty. They see it as an integrateg 
whole in which flood control, power develop. 
ment and agricultural improvement al) have 
had a part in raising the level of living of , 
region that had suffered acutely from tha 
ills which, to a lesser degree, plague other 
parts of America. 

Even if the claims of partisanship are 
brushed aside, one outstanding fact remains 
The TVA is a great enterprise. It cannot be 
run by politics-as-usual any more than a 
great private corporation could be run in 
that fashion. 





First Governor’s Kin Vacations in Arizona 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak. 
er, institutions of a new country, like 
Arizona, many times come from States 
which are long established. Likewise, 
many of the pioneer figures of Arizona 
were prominent in the East before they 
became Arizonans. 

In his regular column of March 30, 
Bert Fireman, of the Phoenix Gazette, 
deals with the life of the Honorable John 
Noble Goodwin, Member of the House of 
Representatives in the 37th Congress 
from the State of Maine, and first terri- 
torial Governor of Arizona. There fol- 
lows Mr. Fireman’s article: 

First Governor’s Kin Vacations IN Arizona 


Detroit is only a few hours from Phoenix 
by air, so that’s the way the Philip G. Moons 
came. They’re staying out at Jokake Inn. 
Phil is from Idaho, but now is assistant vice 
president of the National Bank of Detroit. 
His wife is the former Frances M. Kendall 
of Augusta, Maine. So why shouldn't they 
vacation in sunny Arizona, winter crossroads 
of the Nation? | 

There’s a strong family historical link that 
attracts Mrs. Moon to this land of the sun. 
Her great-grandfather was Arizona's first ter- 
ritorial governor, the Honorable John Noble 
Goodwin of Maine. Mrs. Moon has a passel 
of documents and family heirlooms that fill 
in chinks in the story of that dignified New 
Englander who launched Arizona’s territorial 

t. 

Although their vacation here is a short one, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moon brought along a handful 
of those old papers. Safe at home at 44 
Oxford Road, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. (a suburb 
of Detroit) is the governor’s original com- 
mission signed by President Abraham Lin- 

Secretary of State William H. 
Seward on August 21, 1863. 

Goodwin was a Maine native, a lawyer, and 
served in the 37th Congress as a Republican 
Representative. He was defeated for reelec- 
tion by 127 votes. Three days after his term 
expired on March 3, 1863, President Lincoln 
appointed him chief justice of the newly 
authorized Arizona . But when 
John A. Gurley of Ohio, originally picked to 


5 organiza- 
of the Territory at Navajo Springs 02 
December 29, 1863. A few weeks later he 
established a temporary capital at original 
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fort Whipple, located at Del Rio Springs in 
chino Valley. A few months later the capi- 
i] was established at the new town of 
prescott. 

one termer: Goodwin served as Governor 
yttle more than a year. In the campaign of 
1964 he was elected our second delegate to 
congress, Charles D. Poston. 
poston challenged the results of the voting, 
jreulating reports in Washington that 
goodwin had been elected by fraud and de- 


\ 

—* legislative assembly passed a concur- 
rent resolution sw the choice of 
goodwin and attesting to the authenticity of 
the election. The Moons have a certified 

of that document and also original 
certificates of the official voting. Arizona 
gave Goodwin 707 votes, cast 376 for Joseph 
p, Allyn, and only 260 for Poston—the 
“father” of the Territory but already losing 
prestige because of eccentric behavior. 

Among their other original papers is a 
deed from King S. Woolsey, pioneer farmer, 
sldier, and miller, conveying half of an un- 
divided “auxiliary” tract of land along the 
agua Pria River to Governor Goodwin in 
consideration of $100. This was located 2,000 
yards south of Woolsey’s ranch, which would 
place it approximately at the present location 
of the mining hamlet of Humboldt. 

In their possession also are a dozen certifi- 
cates Of mining lode claims in the Walker 
district, southeast of Prescott. Goodwin 
failed to realize expected profits on his in- 
vstments in Arizona mining and lands. 
Possibly that is why he never returned here 
after serving one term as Delegate to Con- 
gress. He resumed practice of law in New 
York City, but 20 years later was living in 
California. ‘There he was interested in old 

land grants, according to papers 
handed down to Mrs. Moon. Goodwin died 
at Paraiso Springs in California in 1887 and 
was buried in Augusta, Me. 

While here the Moons hope to drive to 
Prescott to see the town where great-gran 
Goodwin brought. Yankee thrift and -sin- 
cerity to a land as rocky and yet beautiful. 
as his native State. 






















































Federal Program To Aid Depressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
vell-known fact that many communities 
in the United States have not shared in 
the general economic growth and devel- 
opment which most of the people in the 
country have enjoyed. According to the 
United States Department of Labor there 
are at present 77 communities with a 
labor surplus. To paraphrase the polite 
language of the Department c‘ Labor, 
this means that there are scores of cities 
in the United States‘ where unemploy- 
ment is a major problem and where a 
considerable portion of the labor force 
uctive jobs. Many of 
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capita income is a third of the average 
in the rest of the country, sometimes 
even less than a third. The United 
States has a responsibility to alleviate 
conditions in these communities. Eleven 
years ago, Congress recognized in the 
Employment Act of 1946 that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assure the existence of maximum pro- 
duction and employment in the country. 
This means that it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to-help elimi- 
nate conditions of unemployment and 
underemployment. 

It is with this purpose in mind that 
I have introduced H. R. 5302. The 
bill in brief provides for a comprehensive 
Federal program to aid depressed areas. 
The major provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

; 1, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The bill provides technical assistance 
to depressed areas, to help them to ap- 
praise their human and natural re- 
sources and their economic potential. 
Such service would help communities to 
plan their economic development realis- 
tically in terms of their resources and 
potentials. 

2. LOANS 

Commuinities with a labor surplus nor- 
mally have difficulty raising needed capi- 
tal. It is therefore imperative that the 
Federal Government supply the needed 
capital to create new activity and to stop 
the economic decline from snowballing. 
H. R. 5302 provides for a revolving fund 
of $200 million to be equally divided be- 
tween rural and urban communities. 
Distressed industrial areas and low in- 
come rural areas would benefit from 
these funds. Business desiring to ex- 
pand or to locate new businesses.in these 
areas could get as high as 75 percent of 
the total funds required for the projects. 
The loans would be made at a reasonable 
rate of interest, not exceeding one-half 
of 1 percent above the cost of the money 
to the Government. 

- But in order to gain new business com- 
munities must have the necessary public 
facilities to make themselves attractive 
to new business. This may require the 
development of industrial parks or other 
public facilities that new business may 
deem essential. The Dingell bill pro- 
vides for a revolving fund of $75 million 
which may be used to expend loans for 
public facilities. The interest rate on 
these loans is the same as for the other 
type of loans. i 

3. GRANTS 


Some communities which have been 
subject to chronic unemployment for a 
long period may not be in a position to 
pay interest on or repay loans. The bill 
therefore provides that in extreme cases 
of community need, the Federal Govern- 
ment would make grants instead of 
loans. For this purpose the bill estab- 
lishes a $50 million fund from which 
grants could be made to communities. 


4. VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND COMPENSATION 


Bricks and mortar are not sufficient 
to make a community attractive to new 
or expanding industry. An industry 
moving into a new location needs the 
necessary skills in order to start opera- 
tions. In depressed economic areas this 
problem becomes even more acute be- 
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cause the new industries may not be able 
to use the skills that were developed by 
the industries which have ceased opera- 
tions or moved out. The bill, therefore, 
provides for a vocational training pro- 
gram which would help the people in 
the community to learn new skills. It is, 
however, unrealistic to expect that per- 
sons who have been unemployed for a 
long period of time and have no re- 
sources could undergo effective training 
without any means of subsistence. The 
bill, therefore, provides also that per- 
sons undergoing training would be en- 
titled to receive subsistence compensa- 
tion for a period not exceeding 13 weeks. 
The amount of compensation would be 
equal to the average unemployment 
benefits in that State, and the funds 
would be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the bill is to aid de- 
pressed areas. It provides, consequent- 
ly, for strict eligibility requirements 
which would limit the benefits of the 
program to needy communities. In 
order to qualify for assistance under 
H. R. 5302 a community must have had 
12 percent unemployment for a year 
prior to the application for benefits, or 
8 percent for 15 months out of the pre- 
ceding 18 months or 6 percent for 8 
months during each of the preceding 2 
years. In case of rural communities, 
the bill provides that only the poorest 
low-income counties would qualify for 
aid. 

In order to ensure that the program 
provided in this bill would be carried out 
energetically the bill provides that a spe- 
cial agency be established to carry out 
the above provisions. Furthermore, the 
program involves business, labor, and 
agricultural groups as well as the welfare 
of the public at large. It is, therefore, 
deemed desirable that the administra- 
tion of the program be placed in a sepa- 
rate agency rather than in one of the 
established agencies like the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, or La- 
bor, each one of which has special re- 
sponsibilities to particular groups. 

Our experience during the last decade 
has shown that depressed communities 
remain with us even in a period of pros- 
perity and economic growth. Rapid eco- 
nomic change, deterioration and exhaus- 
tion of resources and changes in tech- 
nology are some of the major factors 
which cause certain communities to de- 
cline economically. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can help these communities 
from deteriorating and thus prevent 
overall recession. H. R. 5302 will, if 
adopted into law, not only help depressed 
communities, but will raise the economic 
level of activity for all of the United 
States. 





Studying Monetary Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, opposi- 
tion continue to mount against a Presi- 
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dential Commission in lieu of the pro- 
posal contained in House Resolution 85 
for a congressional committee to study 
monetary policy. 

The following letter, dated April 3, 
1957, written to me by Clyde T. Ellis of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, is typical of the opposition 
to this substitution: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELBCTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: On behalf of the rural 
electric systems of the country who are 
threatened with an increase in the REA in- 
terest rate as a result of the tight credit, 
high interest rate policies of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System, I wish to 
“thank you for your vote on House resolution 
85 on March 27. 

We sincerely appreciate your stand on this 
resolution, and we hope that we can count 
on you to oppose any effort to substitute a 
Presidential Commission for a congressional 
investigation. Farmers have been put on 
notice by Mr. Burgess, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, that if such a Commission is 
approved one of its first assignments will be 
to investigate agricuitural lending agen- 
cies which would include the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

If and when the Congress wants to look 
into REA interest rates, it should do so 
through its established committees. We 
have no stomach for an investigation by a 
Commission which would doubtless be less 
interested in the welfare of rural people 
than in whitewashing the tight credit-high 
interest rate policies of the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System, and certainly no 
honest investigation of REA’s interest rates 
could be justified without a keen look at 
the forces behind high cost money to every- 
body. 

Sincerely, 
Cryve T. ELLts, 
General Manager. 





Water Woes: Suppliers Increase Rates To 
Finance New Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS_ 


oO} 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, from 
the beginning of our history this Nation 
has been blessed with an abundance of 
natural resources. One of these re- 
sources, water, used to be so plentiful 
that if was not even considered a re- 
source or thought of in such terms. It 
was just there, like the air we breathe, 
and we took it for’granted, wasting it and 
polluting it as if we could never possibly 
run out of it. 

Due to the fantastic population growth 
during the past deeade, however, the 
problem of supplying sufficient quanti- 
ties of water of adequate quality has sud- 
denly become very serious indeed, and in 
many areas critical. While our water 
supply remains constant the demands 
placed on that supply are zooming and in 
the not too distant. fufure we are going 
to have a water supply crisis on our 
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hands unless we begin doing something 
about it now. The Wall Street Journal 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp I include this article which I call to 

the attention of every Member of the 

House: ‘ 

Water Woes: Supriiers Boost RATEs To Fr- 
NANCE EXPANSION AS DEMAND Grows Fast— 
Missourr Untr Puts Fee on Am Conpi- 
TIONERS—OHIOANS PONDER PIPELINE Ner- 
worK—CBiIcaco GLoats Over LAKE 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Cricaco.— Water rates here will rise by 
one-third on May 1. 

Missouri's St. Louis County is initiating a 
surcharge on water-consuming air condi- 
tioning equipment, also effective May 1. 

The Hackerisack Water Co., Weehawken, 
N. J., which serves 57 communities in 
northern New Jersey and 6 in New York, 
now is seeking to make permanent the 9.5 
percent temporary rate increase authorized 
February 1, while Milwaukee is seeking a 
permanent 50 percent rate boost to replace 
a temporary 25 percent increase initiated 
last August. 

These boosts are of the rip- 
ples now ruffling the surface of America’s 
water industry. Water—the Nation’s most 
abundant mineral—is becoming costlier in 
hundreds of communities around the coun- 
try. To finance expansion of water reser- 
voirs or facilities, higher rates are being as- 
sessed or studied in a growing number of 
communities. 

SPENDING WILL RISE 

Expenditures for publicly owned water 
supply construction in 1957 will approach 
$675 million, up from $580 million in 1956 
and $554 million in 1955, the United States 
Department of Commerce reports. Mean- 
while, expenditures of private companies, 
which have been running around $100 mil- 
lion annually, should be stepped up about 
10 percent this year, too. 

Here in Chicago, local residents and subur- 
banites from the 54 communities on Chi- 
cago’s water lines may gaze with some 
satisfaction across Lake Shore Drive’s car- 
laden lanes to the cool, blue expanse of Lake 
Michigan. 

“Our water supply is inexhaustible,” 
boasts James’ W. Jardine, Chicago’s com- 
missioner of the Department of Water and 
Sewers. 

Numerous other cities aren’t as fortunate. 
Even Chicago plans to spend $154.5 million 
through 1960 in a 5-year program launched 
in 1955 to expand facilities for delivering 
lake water to the city’s taps. 

Harry E. Jordan, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, headquartered 
in New York, says: “Aside from those fortu- 
nate cities on the Great Lakes and in cer- 
tain spots along our major streams, adequate 
water service in the future is going to de- 
pend upon the development of water storage 
reservoirs. The day has passed when many 
cities of any importance can depend upon 
the daily flow of a stream to provide 
water supply needed.” 

PIPELINE NETWORKS 

Looking ahead, some visionaries are pre- 
dicting that networks of long distance water 
pipelines may come into being in the 
few years. Already, California cities 
reaching as far as 550 miles for water. 
York stretches 125 miles for its water, while 
Denver goes as far as 70 miles. 
in northern Ohio plans are under considera- 
tion for a pipeline network which would 
bring water to eight countries from Lake 
Erie. é 
One Department of Commerce study noted 
that 42 percent of the 552 water systems 
serving communities of 25,000 population or 
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larger had deficiencies. The Department os. 
timated that it would require estimated ox. 
penditures of $3.2 billion to correct them. 

Getting the money for such expansion isa 
problem which is putting upward pressure 
on current rates. In addition, metering of 
big users is being stepped up to keep charges 
in line with consumption. Users of air con. 
ditioning equipment face surcharges similar 
to those already scheduled for St. Loui, 
County. 

Expansion of facilities may be “too |itt). 
and too late” in some cases. This summer 
householders in perhaps 1,000 communities 
will watch their lawns turn brown in the hot 
sun, while city fathers ban sprinkling lest 
reservoirs run dry, or pressure in mains drops 
to a dangerously low level. 


“The matter of providing an adequate 
water supply is becoming more of a prob- 
lem everywhere in the United States,” warns 
D. P. Morse, executive vice president of ln. 
dianapolis Water Co, 

During the past decade, expansions of 
water systems in many cities have not kept 
pace with population. To further 
complicate the situation, the average person 
has boosted his use of water for baths, drink- 
ing, dishwashing, clothes washing and a va- 
riety of other appliance uses, while industry 
is gulping down huge draughts of the life. 
giving fluid. 2 

Total water use in the United States 
soared from 175 billion gallons daily in 1945 
to 262 billion gallons daily in 1955 and to an 
estimated 282 billion gallons daily today. 
By 1960, thirsty land, industry and people 
will be using 312.5 billion gallons of water 
daily, according to the United States Com- 
merce Department. 

Irrigation accounts for nearly half of the 
water used—a percentage which is being 
whittled down as industrial usage rises. 
Today, industry takes 10 gallons of water to 
produce each gallon of gasoline, 300 gallons 
of water to brew a gallon of beer, 3,600 gal- 
fons of water to manufacture a ton of 
coke, 65,000 gallons of water to pour and roil 
a ton of finished steel, and 600,000 gallons of 
water to produce a ton of synthetic rubber. 

United States Steel’s giant Gary Works, in 
Gary, Ind., pumps 550 million gallons of 
water into the plant daily from Lake Michi- 
gan—enough water to make a lake 10 feet 
deep measuring 15 city blocks in length and 
width. At Weirton, W. Va., Weirton Steel 
Co., a division of National Steel Corp., re- 
quires a pumping capacity of 265 million 
gallons a day to keep steel production going. 
Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
ports it consumes enough water every day 
to satisfy a city of 300,000. During a peak 
period in the summer the Union Stockyards 
here will consume 5 million gallons a day 
while Armour & Co. plants will use 10 million 
gallons a day. 

Paper mills use 250 tons of water for every 
ton of sulphite woodpulp, with most good- 
sized mills consuming more water in a day 
than would a city of 50,000 

Industrial and steam power use now ac- 
count for around 45 percent of total water 
use, with 39 percent in 1946 By 
1970 the figure is expected to rise to about 
51 percent. : 

Most big water consuming industries build 
their own water plants. Nevertheless, about 
a third of the water supplied by public water 
systems goes to industrial and commercial 
establishments. 


Water supply now ranks with labor and 
transportation as a key factor in determin- 
ing plant location. Some areas are being 
bypassed by industry because of water short- 
ages, while water may play a big part in 
slowing the mushrooming growth of the 
Southwest. 
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It is no coimeidence that heavy water- 
chemical plants have been locat- 
ing along the Ohio and Mississippi River 
pasins or that one-third of the Nation's 
total plant spending in the past 5 years has 
peen concentrated in the Great Lakes area. 
Most people are concerned with public 
yater supply, whether or not they have a 
stake in industry. Today, 17,000 water sup- 
ply firms serve 120 million people, says the 
american Water Works Association. There's 
no doubht water demand is soaring. 

The daily consumption of water at San 
rrancisce for example, jumped from 67.9 mil- 
jion gallons daily in 1940 to 104.2 million 
gallons in 1950 and to 142.7 million gallons 
daily in 1956, reports G. W. Pracy, general 

of the San Francisco Water Depart- 
ment: Current capacity is 190 million gal- 
jons @ day, with the city reaching 190 miles 
away to the Hetch Hetchy Water Reservoir 
for its supply. 

Philadelphia Suburban Water Co. added 
58,000 new customers in the past 10 years, a 
g0-percent increase. In Los Angeles, Burton 
§, Grant, assistant general manager of the 
department of water and power, reports 
daily consumption in 1956 totaled 394.7 mil- 
lion gallons, up 23 percent in a decade. 

That same story of mounting demand 
could be related by almost every water 
department in the country. Users on public 
water lines drew off an estimated 18 billion 
gallons of water daily in 1956, compared 
with 17 billion in 1955 and with 12 billion 
in 1946. Per capita consumption now runs 
alittle over 150 gallons daily, compared with 
123 gallons in 1940. 

HOUSEHOLD USE 


Industrial users kick up that average. 
Nevertheless, the amount of water consumed 
in the typical American household would 
stagger @ desert-bred Arab. 

“An average of 137 gallons of total per 
capita daily consumption is devoted to do- 
mestic use,” reports the Chicago-headquar- 
tered Council of State governments, in a 
48-State water use report. That’s enough 
water to fill $3 ordinary oil drums and still 
leave 18 gallons over. 

Every time a toilet is flushed it takes 4 to 
7 gallons of water. A shower runs about 25 
gallons down the drain. Two gallons usually 
ate used for washing dishes. An. automatic 
dishwasher may take 25 gallons. Bathing 
the children takes an average 40 gallons each, 
The average person drinks a half to a gallon 
of water daily. 

Waterworks managers reserve their darkest 
looks for the air-conditigning unit. Reason: 
These units are operated only a relatively 
short period of the year in most areas. 
Yet, when used, they boost peak demand 
sharply, and waterworks facilities must be 
built to service peak requirements rather 
than average daily consumption. Water is 
used chiefly in commercial and industrial. 
air conditioners, most home units use a 
refrigerant. : 

. “Because the present low water rates 
and the air conditioning season, the 
revenue derived from the-sale of water for 
air conditioning purposes cannot begin to 
cover the annual fixed charges for construc- 
tion of the standby plant capacity 
heeded to supply the high water demands,” 
says H. H. Gerstein, assistant chief water en- 
gineer of the Chicago Water Department. 

ENOUGH FoR A CITY 

The Chicago Department of Water and 
Sewers estimates that a 1,000-ton unit in a 
commercial establishment uses 2,160,000 gal- 
lons of water a day, or about the amount of 
water which normally would supply the needs 
of @ city of 20,000. 

By installing water conservation equip- 
ment, the air condi 
Water usage by 90 percent. Such equipment 
eventually may be mandatory in many cities. 
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Chicago now is considering measures to boost 
rates to air-conditioner users who use water 
and don’t have conservation equipment. 

Chicago’s general rate increase of one- 
third will be come effective May 1, with the 
rate per 1,000 gallons of water rising from 
12 cents to 16 cents for metered customers. 
Affected will be 3.7 million consumers in the 
city plus another 678,000 consumers in the 
suburbs supplied by the city system. 

The 9.5 percent increase which Hacken- 
sack is seeking to make permanent is neces- 
sitated by expansions made by the company 
to keep pace with rising demand, according 
to the company. Capital expenditures have 
averaged about $5 million annually. 


DETROIT STUDIES BOOST 


“An increase in water rates to suburbs now 
is under consideration,” says G. Remus, gen- 
eral manager of the city of Detroit Board 
of Water Commissioners. Detroit currently 
has a $35 million expansion under way and 
due for completion in 1960. 

Expansion is under way at other companies 
and water departments around the eountry. 

“Work expected to be performed between 
now and 1960 will total approximately $10 
million,” says David V. Auld, director of 
sanitary engineering for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This follows $45 million spending 
on expansion since 1948. 

Denver now is engaged in a 15-year $100 
million program aimed at doubling its water 
supply. It isn’t expected, however, that 
usage restrictions on this water-pinched city 
will be lifted until 1962 when $60 million 
worth of work now underway will be 
completed. 


The Miracle at Parris Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, ‘“The Miracle at Parris Island,” 
written by G. Lincoln Rockwell, and 
appearing in the May 1957 issue of the 
American Mercury. 


It is an exceedingly interesting and 
pertinent article, and one which I think 
every American should read. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MIRACLE AT Parris ISLAND 
(By G. Lincoln Rockwell) 


It’s 4:30 a. m., but still just as dark as 
it was at midnight. A chilling movement of 
damp, night air rustles the blades of the 
palmetto trees on Parris Island, but there 
is no sound. The only human figure visible 
is a lonely sentry at his post. 

The miracle of Parris Island is about to 
take place. 

In wooden barracks surrounding the de- 
serted parade ground sleep thousands of 
young men from all over the eastern United 
States. Some of them are the bright, eager, 
well-educated boys we like to think of as 
typical Americans. -But many, many more 
of them are not what we like to picture as 
American youth. Some are juvenile-delin- 
quent types, undisciplined, arrogant, and 
disrespectful of all authority. Some, in- 
cluding many high-school graduates, can’t 
read well enough to pass third-grade reading 
tests. Some are in very bad physical shape— 
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weak or fat, or both. A frightening propor- 
tion are almost totally-unacquainted with 
old-fashioned patriotism. None of them 
know anything about defending their 
country. 

At 5 a. m. these thousands of teen-agers 
will explode into feverish action, but now 
they are sleeping like the little children most 
of them still are at heart. Only the man who 
is charged with teaching these boys how to 
be marines—and men—is awake. At 4:30 
a. m., half an hour before recruit reveille, 
the drill sergeant—the DI—is up, im- 
peccably dressed and ready to show his new 
platoon of teen-agers what a marine is sup- 
posed to be ‘ike. He will help hustle them 
into the “heed,” out to exercise and to break- 
fast formation, acting as a combination 
mother, father, boss, teacher, sheepdog, 
psychiatrist and big brother. Everything he 
will ask them to do, he will be able to do 
much better. Most of his kids will get 
from their DI the permanent picture of an 
ideal Marine that they will carry with them 
the rest of their lives. 

For almost 17 hours, this enlisted marine, 
this DI, will guide 70 kids through the most 
cataclysmic change in their lives. He will 
shout, cajole, wheedle, sneer, praise, lecture, 
beg, despair, pray, and maybe damn. He will 
be literally hoarse for the first week. Seven 
days a week, he gets up before the recuits, 
shepherds them through 17 hours of pati- 
ence-wrenching training and sees them to 
bed at 9:30 p.m. Then he will sit up and 
plan activities for:the next day. This gves 
on for 12 weeks. 

At the end of that time, the 70 kids will be 
men. Gone will be the flabby bellies, the ig- 
norance of the greatness of America, the 
automatic rejection of authority, the lack 
of purpose in life and the general softness. 
They will be more than men—they will be 
marines. Perheps this alone should be con- 
sidered the mivacle—but it isn’t. 

The miracle of Parris Island exceeds even 
this accomplishment. Because at 5 a. m., 
when the bugie sounds reveille and those 
kids hit the deck, the DI will be faced with 
a much bigger problem than simply making 
marines out of teen-agers. DI’s have been 
doing that for over a hundred years, and 
their success is attested by the glorious record 
of DiI-trained marines at places like Belleau 
Wood, Tarawa and Iwo Jima. But today, as 
the DI steps into the barracks to hold 
reveille, he will not only have 70 difficult 
problems in front of him—he will have al- 
most impossible pressure from behind. 

Since the tragedy of the McKeon case, 
when five recruits were drowned, justified 
public outrage has been magnified and pro- 
moted by Communists and subversives into 
a conspiratorial campaign to “get” the Ma- 
rine Corps. Every conceivable case of ma- 
rine brutality has been magnified by dis- 
loyal elements in the press to build up 
public opinion for a major change—a soften- 
ing—of Marine training. The Reds don’t 
want a razor-sharp, highly patriotic Marine 
Corps to undermine their efforts to democra- 
tize and soften the other armed forces, nor 
do they want their brethren overseas to 
have to fight tough marines. 

As usual, when the Communists decide on 
an objective, an enormous apparatus of hid- 
den- agents and sympathizers goes into bril- 
liantly planned action. The pressures on 
Government officials become irresistible. 
Strangely, America’s supposedly conservative 
newspapers like the New York Times, for in- 
stance, followed the same line that is printed 
in Red papers, which call the marines “storm 
troopers.” The Times, for instance, termed 
marines “professional killers.” This is, in 
a technical sense, possibly true, but there is 
@ gangster-connotation to the term which is 
wholly inapplicable to the marines—and the 
Times know this. In the mrost recent article 
on the subject in the Times, a correspond- 
ent who was at Parris Island at the same 
time I was, ‘nd received the same courtesy 
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and access to all information, wrote two bald 
misstatements of fact which were publicly 
called lies by the commanding general. 
Swagger-sticks, pencil-thin wooden wands 
carried by Marine officers as part of the uni- 
form, are referred to as “22-inch steel-tipped 
rods,” and it is hinted that they are used 
for beating recruits. 

The truth is that the pressure from pub- 
lic opinion and from his superiors has caused 
Marine Corps commandant, Gen. R. C. Bate, 
to set up the most extraordinary machinery 
to make even the slightest brutality impos- 
sible. 

There is no chain of command to the gen- 
erals in charge of recruit training. The com- 
manders report directly to General Pate. 
And, in addition to this, he has set up a spe- 
cial corps of officers whose job it is to inspect 
the activities of DI’s, constantly and unan- 
nounced. Severe and instantaneous disci- 
plinary action is taken against any DI who 
is proved to have committed any act of mal- 
treatment. The maltreatment has been so 
specified that, if my own children were ma- 
rines, and I were their DI, I would have been 
court-martialed the first day. The use of 
any of the epithets which have been the 
treasured prerogatives of sergeants from 
time immemorial has been absolutely pro- 
hibited. General Greene, the commander of 
recruit training at Parris Island, is, under- 
standably, almost violent on the subject of 
eliminating so-called brutality. His career 
is on the line, and too many incidents in the 
papers will ruin him. While he stands loyal- 
ly and courageously by any of his DI’s until 
they are proved to have violated the new 
code, he leaves nothing to the imagination 
of DI’s when he tells them what will happen 
to those who swear or lay hands on a recruit. 

The result is that the DI, facing 70 aggres- 
sive, high-spirited, undisciplined American 
teen-agers, must try to accomplish the age- 
old job of making disciplined marines out of 
them with his hands partially bound, and 
cotton stuffed in his mouth. He is constant- 
ly under the scrutiny of gimlet-eyed inspec- 
tors, and Parris Island abounds with cor- 
respondents trying to trap him into state- 
ments or admissions which could be used 
against the corps in the press. In addition, 
there is evidence that agents are planted in 
the platoons as recruits, with the job of pro- 
voking the DI—and then yelling for the press. 
One DI overheard four such vermin 
it all out: one was to be the dumb guy, an- 
other the wise guy, a third the cry baby, an- 
other the squealer. They would bounce the 
DI back and forth until his patience was 
exhausted. 


In addition, Reds on the outside organize 
mothers’ committees or any other group to 
take advantage of the natural tendency of 
homesick kids to write home to mom about 
how tough it is at Parris Island. There have 
been cases where recruits were hurt fighting 
with each other—and then blamed the 
bruises and cuts on the D. I. 


Right or wrong, the report of the accusa- 
tion in the press adds one more nail to the 
coffin they are trying to build for Marine 
Corps toughness. . 

The press eagerly prints every available 
story which might hurt the corps. How 
come they are not equally anxious to print 
the story of what the corps is doing for 
thousands of young men, as shown by stacks 
of letters like the following from two 
mothers? 

“Fesrvary 7, 1957. 

“Dear GENERAL LiTzenseRG: I have just 
finished reading an article in the New York 
Mirror about the incident in platoon 399. 
I think it is about time that someone speaks 
out about the good points of our Marine 
Corps. My son, Pvt. Bernard J. Avitabile 
1426250, platoon 374, is home now on leave 
from Parris Island. I am so proud of him I 
could bust. He came home 23 pounds 
heavier, tanned, and strong as a bull. When 
he left for Parris Island, he was a boy who 
did not know exactly what he wanted. He 
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things out calmly. He told me all about his 
and how he enjoyed every minute 
of it. He said ‘sure, things sometimes 
seem impossible to accomplish but what a 
wonderful feeling when you succeed.’ He 
also explained the Marine Corps has a reason 
for.every ruling. He said on graduation day, 
he felt ‘10 feet tall.’ And I might add that 
when he wears his uniform he looks it. 

“Everyone that has seen him has re- 
marked how good he looks, He has improved 
physically and mentally. 

“My son does not know I have written this 
letter to you. I just had to write, after 
reading the article. I only hope other 
mothers, who have been as pleased as I, 
will write in and say so. 

“You may quote any of my letter to Mr. 
Nelson R. Porter. I.want him to know the 
other side of the story.” 

“A proud and grateful mother. 

“Mrs. JOHN AVITABILE. 

“STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.” 

“WALLACE M. GREENE, JR., 
“Brigadier General, USMC. 

“Dear Sm: Thank you for your letted dated 
August 30, our son. 

“Probably it is not customary to reply to 
‘such letters and we know very little con- 
cerning military procedure, therefore we are 
not writing this along those lines, but as 
parents, to one who has given their son -what 
they wanted him to have more. than any- 
thing else. 

“On May 31 we sent to Parris Island a 17- 
year-old boy who had many fine qualities 
and high intelligence and who also was the 
most unhappy, uncooperative, and bewil- 
dered individual that we ever dealt with. 
Not just an ordinary teenager with their 
growingup faults, but one who had his par- 
ents and teachers actually concerned. 

“Just 3 months later you sent back us, 
not only a marine, but_the man we 
he was capable of being. Of 
most any marine, he is sure that hi 
the best D. I.’s on Parris Island and 
them, to his chaplain, and the Marine 
we will be forever grateful that we can n 
be proud of our son, not only as a marine, 
but as a man.” - 

Evidence like that, and the thousands of 
physically fit, mentally alert, disciplined, 
gentlemanly young Americans being gradu- 
ated from Parris Island, should be more than 
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‘enough proof for any impartial news me- 


dium to print the true story. This inspiring 
story is the miracle at Parris Island—the 


agents provocateur from below, the D. I.’s 
are still marines. 

The typical D. I. works hours which would 
break a lesser breed of men. He gets no 


housing difficulty, and the impossibility of 
being with the family anyway. He gets 
panned in the press and hated by misin- 
formed mothers as a brute. He is 


impossible rules to scare them into ineffec- 
tiveness. This is nofto make 

implication that the D. I.’s defy the orders of 
their officers, or that they are 

brutal. But they know with a sure instinct 
that if they preoccupied th 

100 percent effort to avoid saying “damn it 
at appropriate times, for instance, they would 
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came home a man. He sits down and talks . be unable to concentrate the necessary vital 


attention on making marines out of xq; 
Within the linlits of human capabilities, {),., 
obey the spirit of their officer's regulations 
for they know that even the slightest «\;; 
could cost them their stripes and Careers—gs 
it has for some. 

I asked one D. I. out on the parade proung 
how he stood it—why he was trying 
hard. I know it’s considered corny in thesp 
days of super-sophistication to talk about 
glory, patriotism, and deep emotions, put I 
am not ashamed to admit that the sergeant’, 
answer to my question brought a lump to my 
throat. I was filled with genuine love and 
fellow feeling for this shouting, ram-roq 
straight little man with a foreign-sounding 
name. ~ 

“How can you keep this up, month after 
month, with all the pressures on both sides 
of you, with small pay, long hours, no chanca 
for family life, and the curses of ignorant 
people?” I asked. 

“I'd rather be court-martialed and cash. 
jered out of the corps than to make a poor 
Marine or hurt the Marine Corps, sir” he 
said. 

When I asked him what reward, if any, 
he got out of his task, his answer was equal- 
ly inspiring. . 

“Well,” he said, reflecting a moment, 
“when I see these kids march off at gradua- 
tion, looking sharp, lotsa pride in their faces, 
I remember what a sad bunch of slobs they 
was coming in. And they tell me. Most of 
‘em do. They tell me how much they hated 
me for makin’ ’em learn to be good Marines, 
but how much they are grateful when they 
learn the score. Makes me feel good.” 

That is the miracle on Parris Island. You 
can get the same answer from most of the 
other D. I.’s—and it’s reassuring to think 
that it is still possible to find four or five 
hundred men who feel like that. They— 
the D. I.’s—are saving the Marine Corps in 
its darkest hour. 

It would be nice to end the article with 
that sentence—but it can’t be done. There 
is, unfortunately, more. 

Most of the officers and men in the corps, 
from the top brass to the privates, feel that 
they can weather this storm and regain pub- 
lic favor if only they try hard enough, if they 
eliminate every last case of maltreatment. 
This is like Cinderella trying to get popular 
with her stepmother by dressing prettily, 
smiling sweetly, and curtsying. 

The Communists and phoney liberals are 
out to get the corps, and they are not going 
to be deterred just because the corps doesn't 
deserve to be got. The repeated evidences 
of lack of good faith on the part of the press 

sufficient grounds for such a statement, 

t there is more. Those familiar with the 
Communist conspiracy will know the pattern 
right away. Unfortunately, professional 


.marines have usually been too busy with 


military affairs to recognize the symptoms, 
but they are learning fast. 

The only way the Marine Corps can pre- 
serve its and its ability to win 
and save lives in combat is to educate the 
public to the fact that sadism is the extreme 
exception in Marine Corps training, and that 
most recruits and the country benefit enor- 
mously from the at Parris Island 
and San Diego. You, as a member of the 
public must help. When you hear stories of 
marine brutality, check the facts, and reveal 
them in your community. The corps invites 
personal inspection of its program and hides 
nothing from anybody. t that com- 
plaining mothers and fathers visit the train- 
ing camp, and see for themselves. 

Above all, remember that the Reds are out 
to get the elite corps which has helped wi2 
American freedom all over the earth. Only 
you, the public, can help the corps which has 
done so much for you. Don’t let down the 
men have made that miracle at Parris 
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1957 
Lawyer Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


ve OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
jowing “article by Stewart Alsop, which 
in the Herald Tribune of April 
4, 1957, makes most interesting reading. 
Iam sure most readers will agree good 
Jegal tactics do not necessarily make for 

good diplomacy: 

LAWYER DULLES 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—If you see nim in action, it 
js easy to understand why Secretary of State 
john Foster Dulles was one of the world’s 
most highly paid corporation lawyers. At 
nis press conference the other day Secretary 
Dulles found his path liberally strewn with 
pooby-traps, mostly placed by his admiring 
piographer, John Robinson Beal. It was a 
pleasure to watch Dulles dancing delicately 
around them, because it is always a pleasure 
to watch a first class mind in action. 

Yet one could not help wondering, also, 
whether a brilliant lawyer does not suffer 
from certain liabilities as a Secretary of State. 
A lawyer is an advocate. His whole training 
prepares him to put the best possible face 
on a Client’s case, suiting his argument to 
the occasion and the audience. 

This ingrained habit has been responsible 
for most of Dulles’ troubles. Take the biggest 
poobytrap Dulles faced at his press confer- 
ence, the report in the Beal book that Dulles 
had withdrawn the Aswan Dam aid offer 
“prutally, without (giving Nasser) a chance 
to save face,” in order to force a Middle East 
showdown, 

At his press conference, Dulles claimed that 
he had withdrawn the aid offer “in a cour- 
teous manner.” What actually happened was 
this: Dulles received the Egyptian Ambas- 
sador, Achmed Hussein, who had been dis- 
patched to Washington by Nasser to accept 
the American aid offer, on the afternoon of 
last July 19. He cited to Hussein various 
reasons the United States wished to 
withdraw its offer (and no one disputes that 
there were excellent reasons for doing so). 
He then showed Hussein a press release citing 
Egyptian economic weakness as the main rea- 
son for withdrawing the offer, and asked 
Hussein to comment on it. 

Since the statement was already prepared 
for release to the press, there was really noth- 
ing Hussein could say. Dulles was polite to 
Hussein, and the press release contained the 
usual protestations of “our friendship for the 
Egyptian people.” In this purely formal 
sense, the manner of the withdrawal was 
courteous. But in real terms, it was a slap 
in the face for Nasser, as Nasser instantly 
realized. 

There is no doubt at all about one main 
reason why Dulles slapped Nasser’s face so 
publicly. The Aswan Dam project was at the 
time under the most violent attack from an 
alliance of rightwing Republicans and cotton 
State Democrats. A month before, under 
pressure from this alliance, Dulles had said 
that there was no likelihood of any United 
Statés funds being used for the project. 

Letting Nasser down easily in such a way 
&s to save his face-—by saying that the project 
had to be reconsidered, for example—would 
have caused an explosion in the Senate. 
Dulles took office determined not to repeat 
his predecessor’s mistake of alienating Con- 
gress, and his manner of turning Nasser down 
was certainly, in part, a gesture of appease- 
ment to the antidam Senators. : 

Dulles also came to office, however, deter- 
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mined not to make his predessor’s other mis- 
take, of alienating the press and through 
the press the public. Domestic political ap- 
peasement may sometimes be wise, but it is 
not heroic foreign diplomacy. And Dulles 
undoubtedly did have another reason for his 
abrupt rebuff to Nasser—he wanted to expose 
the hollowness of Soviet economic aid offers 
to Egypt. 

In private conversations with sympathetic 
reporters like Beal, Dulles, like a good lawyer, 
no doubt emphasized this more heroic aspect 
of the matter. And thus his rebuff to Nasser 
emerged not as a necessary gesture of do- 
mestic political appeasement, but as a truly 
major gambit in the cold war, comparable 
in the sphere of diplomacy to the calcu- 
lated risks of war taken in Korea and For- 
mosa. 

When this sensational version of the epi- 
sode caused the inevitable explosion, Dulles, 
the good lawyer again, shrugged off the with- 
drawal of the aid offer as a necessary act 
performed in a courteous manner. All this 
suggest why his critics at home, and espe- 
cially abroad, use the word “disingenuous” 
and other, harsher adjectives, when they de- 
scribe Dulles. But in his own eyes, Secretary 
Dulles is certainly not disingenuous at all. 

He simply puts his client’s case in the best 
possible light, depending on the audience, as 
he was trained to do. In a good lawyer, this 
is an admirable habit. But in a Secretary of 
State of the United States, it can cause a lot 
of trouble, as recent history very clearly sug- 
gests. 





Sound Thinking on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has voted consistently with the 
economy bloc thus far this session. I 
thought that._my colleagues should have 
the benefit of two editorials that ap- 
peared in the Cleveland papers; the first 
from the Cleveland News of April 4 and 
the second from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of April 5. The editorial follows: 
[From the Cleveland News of April 4, 1957] 

Wer'rRE DISAPPOINTED IN IKE 


We purposely have waited a week to learn 
if President Eisenhower would amend his 
derision of Congress’ sincere attemipt to re- 
duce his $71.8-billion budget. 

Lamentably, he does not. 

At his weekly news conference yesterday, 
Mr. Eisenhower again displayed inexplicable 
irritation regarding economy cuts. He de- 
clared he sees “no chance” for what he called 
a substantial budget cut such as $2 billion. 

He added he doesn’t expect any startling 
results from the administration’s own effort 
to trim the gargantuan budget. He spiked 
hopes for a tax reduction before the end of 
his second term, although Budget Director 
Brundage, and Treasury Under Secretary 
Burgess said Tuesday they believed “sizable” 
tax cuts will be justified next year. 

In his latest remarks, the President does 
not help the cause for economy in Govern- 
ment—no more than he did last week when 
he derived attempts to cut the budget as 
“fatuous” and foolish piecemeal economy. 

He penalizes the economy drive. 

This is the same President Eisenhower who 
@ years ago promised to exercise a prudent 
control over Government expenditures. 

Frankly this newspaper, which has been a 
consistent supporter of Mr. Eisenhower, is 
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keenly disappointed in the budget state- 
ments he made last week and yesterday. 

By now, we and everybody can tell that 
public opinion throughout the country, as 
reflected by the unprecedented deluge of 
mail upon Washington, is overwhelmingly for 
substantial budget trimming. 

Mr. Eisenhower gives every impression of 
going against this public opinion when he 
belittles economy moves within the Con- 
gress. We cannot understand his reason- 
ing—particularly when he spoke of budget 
cuts ranging to $150 million as “foolish, 
piecemeal economy.” 

We do realize the necessity of adequate 
financing in the struggle for peace. But that 
does not rule out obvious ways to trim do- 
mestic expenditures and evén foreign aid. 

Newspaper publisher John S. Knight, one 
of the greatest Eisenhower adherents, writes 
in his personal column that the “Present 
Deal” of President Eisenhower will “go far 
beyond anything ever contemplated by 
Presidénts Roosevelt and Truman.” Mr. 
Knight also declares that “it is tragic, indeed, 
that a man like Eisenhower, a self-proclaimed 
economic conservative, has forsaken his ear- 
lier convictions for a philosophy of govern- 
ment that is unsound and fraught with 
peril.” 

We do not quite embrace this extreme 
gloom. 

We do say respectfully to the President 
that, instead of deriding attempts to trim 
his budget, he should return immediately 
to his original role as an economy advocate 
and support with all the power of his execu- 
tive office Congress’ effort to reduce govern- 
mental costs wherever and in whatever 
amount it can be done without endangering 
national security or any vital Federal serv- 
ice. 





[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 5, 
1957} 


UNCONTROLLED SPENDING 


In two moves this week Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, Democrat, Virginia, has shown how 
Congress has lost control over annual Federal 
expenditures. 

One was a compilation of 26 new spending 
programs which he found in President Eisen- 
hower’s record peacetime budget. Congress 
is being asked to authorize more than $3 
billion for these programs, although only 
about $700 million would be spent in the 
first year. These new programs, along with 
the expansion of 15 others, constitute “a 
spending spree that will continue inflation 
and increase the cost of living,” Byrp said. 

The new programs all have their good 
points, in that they are aimed at achieving 
desirable objectives, such as building schools, 
preventing juvenile delinquency, planting 
trees, promoting medical and dental educa- 
tion, etc. But are they necessary? Could 
we get along without them? Moreover, once 
started, they would be likely to continue 
indefinitely, to expand in scope and to be- 
come ever-growing burdens on the taxpayer. 
And once Congress commits itself to these 
programs, it loses control of them, since it is 
virtually impossible to abolish a Federal 
spending project. 

In his other move calling attention to Con- 
gress’ loss of control over Federal spending, 
Byrrp revealed that Federal agencies will start 
the next fiscal year with $70 billion of un- 
expended balances while the Administration 
is asking for $73,300,000,000 in new spending 
authority. Thus, the Administration has so 
much money to play around with, that even 
if Congress cuts the new requests in half, it 
could still spend the $71,800,000,000 it pro- 
poses to get rid of next year and have money 
left over. 

To remedy this situation, Byrp announced 
the introduction of a resolution to restore 
congressional authority over expenditures. 
This would require all appropriations to be 
consolidated in one bill and it would also 
place an annual limitation on the amounts 
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that could be spent, both from current ap- 
propriations and the unexpended balances of 
previous appropriations, / 

These proposed reforms will have to be 
adopted eventually if Federal spending is 
ever to be controlled, if there is ever to be 
another tax cut, if a start is ever to be made 
on a reduction of the Federal debt. 

President Eisenhower, we believe, is out 
of touch with the people when he says that 
the people are demanding the new services 
which his budget projects. What the people 
are demanding, in our opinion, is less Federal 
spending and lower taxes. 





Federal Civilian Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce issue a bulletin from time to time 
entitled ‘‘“Federal Spending Facts.” Sta- 
tistical material therein is collected by 
the council’s research director, Eugene 
F. Rinta, and is consistently _ reliable. 
The most recent bulletin describes Fed- 
eral civilian personnel as “one of the 
fatty areas in the 1958 budget.” The 
bulletin takes a strong stand favoring 
S. 1683 which would set a ceiling of 2,- 
125,000 on the number of employees of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Perhaps legislation of such inflexibility 
would not permit that branch to meet the 
needs of changing situations. I have in 
mind the futility say, of placing a ceil- 
ing on Post Office Department personnel. 
Two and one-half million new Americans 
every year simply means expansion to 
meet new service demands. The same 
is true of many other areas of govern- 
ment. But the bulletin does give a vivid 
picture of the savings possible from even 
a lesser number of personnel cutbacks 
which do not involve constriction of 
essential service or inhibition of neces- 
sary expansions to meet population 
growth. Pertinent-text extracts and 
tables from the bulletin are as follows: 

RECENT TRENDS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

At the outbreak of the Korean war in 
June 1950 there were 1,951,579 paid civilian 
employees in the departments and agencies 
which constitute the executive branch of the 
Government according to current reports 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The fiuctuation in employment since 
June 1950 is shown in Table I with totals 
broken down to civilian personnel in the 
Defense Department and those in other de- 
partments and agencies: 


Tass I 


















June 1950_..-.....}.. 1, 198, 430 
June 1951_....... 1, 239, 656 
June 1952. ‘ 1, 252, 382 
June 1953_ i 1, 215, 421 
June 1954. a 1, 172, 800 
June 1955... ts 1, 184, 838 
June 1956_......-- 1, 192, 165 

' Includes some 40,000. or more employees each year 


engaged in Army civil functions. 
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The Korean war mobilization accounted for 
the sharp rise in civilian employment from 
June 1650 to June 1952. After July 1952, em- 
ployment began to recede until June 1954, 
after which it leveled off except for seasonal 
changes. From June 1954 to June 1956, 
there was a further reduction of 29,064 in 
the Defense Department but this reduction 
was largely offset by an increase of 19,365 in 
other agencies. This increase brought em- 
ployment in nondefense activities back to 
about the June 1950 level which marked the 
height of the Truman Fair Deal program. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE SUGGESTS 2,000,000 
EMPLOYEES AS ADEQUATE 

During the past several Congresses the 
House Post. Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee has been charged by the House with the 
responsibility of reviewing manpower utiliza- 
tion in the executive departments and agen- 
cies. In 1955 the committee appointed a sub- 
committee headed by Representative JaMEs 
C. Davis of Georgia, to intensify and expand 
its work in this field. 

This. subcommittee issued an interim re- 
port July 27, 1956, in which it asserted: 

“All the essential tasks of the Government 
can be done with 2 million or less employees. 
This employment level can be reached if the 
departments and agencies will develop and 
implement an effective manpower program 
based on thé functional approach as recom- 
mended by the committee.” 

BUT THE 1958 BUDGET INCREASES PERSONNEL 


Civilian personnel in the executive branch 
will reach a total of 2,418,461 by June 1957, 
according to present estimates and the 1958 
budget calls for a further net increase to 
2,447,933 by June 1958. 

A comparison of positions budgeted for the 
end of fiscal year 1958 with the actual posi- 
tions at the end of fiscal 1956 last June 30 
shows that increases are planned in 57 de- 
partments and agencies while decreases ap- 
pear in only 13 agencies. 

There will be a net decrease of 9,601 civil- 
ian employees in military functions of the 
Defense Department resulting -from reduc- 
tions in the Army, Air Force, and the Office 
of the Secretary, and an increase in the Navy. 

Table II shows the personnel totals at the 
end of fiscal 1956 and the end of fiscal 1958 
for all nonmilitary departments and agencies 
for which an increase in personnel is budg- 
eted. These personnel figures, which were 
compiled by the Bureau of the Budget, show 
a total increase in personnel of 85,655. 


Tasie IIl.—Projected increase in executive 
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The cost of salaries and other expenses ,» 
85,655 employees is approximately $459 »,;). 
lion. Thus if the aggregate employment in 
these departments and agencies were heiq :, 
the June 1956 total, there would be a persoy. 
nel savings of $450 million in the 1958 bude, 


SENATOR JOHNSTON PROPOSES PERSONNEL cur 
THROUGH NORMAL ATTRITION 


On March 21 Senator Onin D. JOHNston 
chairman of the Senate Post Office anq Civil 
Service Committee, introduced a bill, Ss. 1623 
which would produce a substantial budge; 
reduction. The purpose of his bill is twofoiq 
First, it provides for a reduction in personne; 
that is painless insofar as individual em. 
ployees are concerned. Second, it sets a cei). 
ing at 2,125,000 on the number of employees 
in the executive branch. 

The reduction of personnel will be ac. 
complished by a prohibition against the 4)). 
ing of any more than 25 percent of the job 
vacancies which occur. This prohibition 
will remain effective until the total number 
of employees has been reduced to the ceil. 
ing of 2,125,000. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is the key official charged with administer. 
ing this personnel reduction program. He 
is given a responsibility for making con. 
tinuing studies of the personnel needs of 
the executive departments and agencies and 
is also charged with deciding which vacancies 
should be filled within the 25-percent limi- 
tation. Under this provision of the bill, the 
budget director could approve the filling of 
more than 25 percent of the vacancies which 
occur in the more essential and efficient ac- 
tivities. But to the extent this were done, 
some less essential or less efficient .agencies 
or units would have to get along with the 
filling of fewer than one-fourth of their 
vacancies. 

WHAT S. 1683 WOULD MEAN IN DOLLAR SAVINGS 


The reduction in employees som the June 
80, 1957, level to the proposed ceiling of 2,- 
125,000 would mean elimination of 293,461 
positions. On a full-year basis this would 


produce a budget savings of about $1.5 bil- 
lion 


Assuming that it would take 16 months 
beginning July 1, 1957, to bring the employ- 
ment total down to the ceiling, about 218,400 
positions would be eliminated by the end 
of fiscal year 1958. If-this reduction oc- 
curred evenly through the year at about 
18,200 a month, the savings in the 1958 
budget would be close to $600 million. 


branch personnel (excluding Department of 


Defense military functions) 








Employment at end of 
ee focal year 


Increase, 
1958 over 
1956 
1956 1958 
(actual) (estimated) 
Executive Office of the President: 
The White House Office 372 405 3 
Bureau of the B 430 472 2 
259 265 6 
132 190 58 
89, 398 101, 530 12, 132 
47,175 59, 899 12, 724 
s 43,140 47,044 3, 904 
46, 058 54, 666 8, 68 
54, 145 59, 066 4, 921 
y 876 31, 316 44) 
809 6,350 Sl 
508, 587 528, 000 19, 413 
22, 237 23, 575 1, 338 
77, 781 81, 241 3, 460 
6, 637 7, 166 529 
600 730 130 
4, 254 4, 840 586 
172 217 45 
1,078 2, 094 1, 016 
Comm \ ditched ee cemenen selections 1, 116 1, 232 116 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation siete acdllliws ais 346 347 ; 
Federal Power stnsimertisctltiintinn etlipatoaiehiinsiianijleaiaehaivtien 720 800 ¥ 
Federal Trade Commission ._-__.--._-----------+-------se------<-- 641 835 1M 
eneral SM Tee Re ook aeekr. 26, 426 30, 397 3, 971 
Housing and Home Finance Agency............-..- sseiniiinikb agate 10, 162 11, 501 1,4 
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Defense military functions)—Continued 






























Employment at end of 
fecal year Increase, 
1958 over 
1956 
1956 1958 
(actual) (estimated) 

« tet eae fon Administration............--.---.------ 10, 168 10, 500 232 
Interstate Commerce Commission. . --.--...-.--.~--------+-------- 1, 907 2, 371 464 
National ae hat for Aeronautics_......-.....-..----- 7, 861 8, 820 959 
National om 258 274 16 
National Board 1, : * 1, -_ » 
N Mi 
National Science Foundation ‘ 7 ‘ asl = 

Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. "36 ” 192 156 
Securities and Exebange Commission _- 734 974 240 
Selective Service System... ......--..- 6, 860 6, 992 132 
Small Business Administration -.. 821 1,279 458 
Smithsonian Weeecl 5-2... 1, = 1, = - 

ee icin nx ccnbnnbbiteedmonncnnctiecsess 

Tex Court of the United States 146 151 5 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority 14, 708 17, 590 2, 882 
U, 8, Information Agency...............00<c2 2202-22 0-e---- 24-2 --- 10, 821 13, 041 2, 220 
Veto MIN. 6 nance nd wena Senne on nee neeeen- 176, = 178, 270 1, 617 
i Glide adapts 121 33 
Tet... .ctaaesenerenee Siti puibpasdiebebeakinipsibnneeennnaesss 1, 214, 617 1, 300, 272 85, 655 
Mideast Showdown Must Come Quickly “One change is obvious and significant. It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I placed remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of American and U. N. commit- 
ments to Israel because of Israel’s with- 
drawal from the Gaza strip and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. I recently found an article 
in the Detroit Jewish News by a distin- 
guished journalist, my good friend, Mr. 
Philip Slomovitz. That article, entitled 
“Mideast Showdown Must Come Quick- 
ly,” sets forth still further reasons why 
the United States and the U. N. have 
incurred a@ very real duty to guard 
against injury to Israel resulting from 
her compliance with the resolutions of 
the U. N. and the desires of the United 
States. 

The article follows: 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) Jewish News of 
‘March 29, 1957] 

Mipgast SHOWDOWN Must CoME QUICKLY ~ 

We are so far removed from a solution in 
the Middle East that it is proper to ask that 
our Government take firm steps to assure just 
approaches to the Israel-Arab issue and to in- 
sist upon strict adherence by the Eisenhower 
administration to certain assurances given 
Israel to protect her right on land and on sea. 

Three editorials of the past week em- 
phasized the of the issue. The De- 
troit News found it necessary to challenge the 
complacency of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion when it decl&red: 

“Some weeks ago when Israel was ignoring 
United Nations’ request that she give up oc- 
cupied Egyptian territory, Washington hum- 
med with tension. Today while Egypt no 
less flagrantly violates the spirit of the U. N. 
settlement, moving as rapidly as possible to- 
ward the resumption of hostilities against 
Israel, Washington remains remarkably calm. 

“What has to the spirit of right- 


eousness that rang from the President’s - 


speeches denouncing Israel's defiance? 


. 


was President Eisenhower who publicly took 
charge of breaking the Israel-U. N. deadlock. 
It was his voice that affirmed so strongly the 
rights and wrongs of the conflict. It was he 
who demanded quick action and who gave 
weight to the talk of possible economic sanc- 
tions. Today the President is silent. The 
Middle East is again in the hands of the pro- 
fessional diplomats.” : 

At the same time, the New York Times re- 
viewed the record relating to the existing sit- 
uation and warned that the United States 
and the United Nations must aci in accord- 
ance with the assurances given Israel—as- 
surances which led to Israeli assumptions 
that they were pledges, but which neverthe- 
less resulted in denials by the United States 
spokesmen in Washington and at the U. N. 
that they had made any promises to Israel. 
The following review of the record, in the 
New York Times editorial Middle East: the 
Record, will guide the citizens of this coun- 
try in reaching their own conclusions 
whether promises had been made: 

“The new tension arises because Egypt’s 
President Nasser has taken over the adminis- 
tration of the Gaza strip; because he is mov- 
ing troops equipped with new Soviet arms to 
the area from which Egypt launched its main 
guerrilla attacks against Israel; because he 
proclaims a continued blockade of Israeli 
shipping in both the Strait of Tiran and the 
Suez Canal on the basis of belligerent rights 
derived from a continued state of war; and 
because he asserts not only unrestricted con- 
trol of the Suez Canal but also the right to 
use it as an instrument of Egyptian politics. 

“Now, the United States and the United 
Nations have not only expressed hopes and 
expectations concerning all these issues. 
They have assumed definite commitments 
involving their good faith. 

“These commitments are contained in the 
following pronouncements: 


“The basic resolution of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly of November. 11, 
1956, which, in calling for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal of the invading forces, also 
called on all parties ‘to observe sorupulously 
the provisions of the armistice agree- 
ments’ * * * to desist from raids across the 
armistice lines * * * ‘to refrain from intro- 
ducing military goods into the area’ and ‘to 
restore secure freedom of navigation in the 
Suez Canal.’” 
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“The General Assembly resolution. of No- 
vember 5, 1956, which established United 
Nations Emergency Force ‘to secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with all the terms’ of the resolu- 
tion of November 2.” 


“Secretary General Hammarskjold’s report 
of November 6, endorsed by the General As- 
sembly, that it would be the function of the 
United Nations force ‘to help maintain quiet 
during and after the withdrawal of non- 
Egyptian forces.’” 

4 


“Mr. Hammarskjold’s report of January 24 
that in view of the armistice agreements and 
a Security Council decision ‘the parties to 
the armistice agreement may be considered 
as not entitled to claim belligerent rights’; 
his report of January 16 that ‘the interna- 
tional significance of the Gulf of Aqaba 
may be considered to justify the right of 
innocent passage through the Strait of Tiran 
and the gulf in accordance with recognized 
rules of international law’; his report of 
February 22, that ‘the takeover of Gaza from 
the military and civilian control of Is- 
rael * * * in the first instance would be ex- 
clusively by the United Nations Emergency 
Force,’ and his report of March 8 that ‘until 
further arrangements are made, the United 
Nations Emergency Force has assumed re- 
sponsibility for civil affairs in the Gaza 
Strip.’ ” 

5 

“Ambassador Lodge’s statement to the 
General Assembly on January 28 that ‘under 
the armistice agreement and pursuant to the 
Security Council decisions, neither side may 
assert belligerent rights, much less engage 
in hostile actions.’ ” 

6 


“The United States memorandum to Israel 
dated February 11 and ‘the future of the 
Gaza strip is to be worked out through the 
efforts and good offices of the United Na- 
tions,’ and that ‘the United States believes 
that the Gulf of Aqaba comprehends inter- 
national waters and that no nation has the 
right to prevent free and innocent passage 
in the gulf and through the straits giving 
access thereto.’ ” 

7 


“President Eisenhower’s statement of 
February 20 that “The United States would 
be glad to urge and support some participa- 
tion by the United Nations, with the ap- 
proval of Egypt, in the administration of 
the Gaza strip’ * * * to assure that the 
strip ‘could no longer be used as a source of 
armed infiltration and reprisals’; that ‘we 
should not assume that * * * Egypt will 
prevent Israeli shipping from using the Suez 
Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba’ * * * and 
that, ‘if, unhappily, Egypt, does hereafter 
violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations, then this should 
be dealt with firmly by the society of 
nations.’ ’” 

8 


“President Eisenhower's letter to Premier 
Ben-Gurion assuring that ‘Israeli will have 
no cause to regret’ its withdrawal * * *? 

“This is the record, and these are the 
commitments. The United Nations and the 
United States will be Judged by the way they 
live up to them.” 

The sentiments we have just quoted ap- 
pear to represent the general consensus of 
opinion of the country at large. The Detroit 
Free Press editorially challenged “Secretary 
Dulles on communiques” and declared: 

“Secretary of State Dulles and Mrs. Golda 
Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, conferred 
nearly 2 hours Monday. After that, Mrs. 
Meir spent upward of another hour with Mr. 
Dulles’ subordinates, and a communique 
was issued. : 
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“It announced a scoreless tie. 

“When reporters pointed out to Mr. Dulles 
that the communique left a great deal un- 
answered, the Secretary replied that ‘we do 
not answer all questions in communiques.’ 

“Mr. Dulles would have been several 
country miles nearer the truth about his 
Department had he said that its communi- 
ques never answered any question at all, 
for the very simple reason that Mr. Dulles 
never has any answers to give. 

“In this instance, nobody knows what is 
covered by the moral commitments Mrs. 
Meir was talking about. 

“A great deal that is of consequence to 
America, its future and.conceivably the 
affairs of its individual citizens are at stake 
in the Middle East. If anybody finds out 
what we’re doing and what we stand for out 
there, notify Mr. Dulles at once. 

“We're sure it would be news to him.” 

These challenges and résumés of the sit- 
uation speak for themselves. The old 
Lincolnian warning that “you can’t fool all 
of the people all the time” remains valid. 
In spite of denials, it is on the record that 
Israel has been given assurances of pro- 
tection against assaults from the war- 
threatening neighbors who encircle her. 
These promises must be adhered to—without 
further shenanigans. 





The President Finally Decides Small 
Business Is Here To Stay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this administration has taken 
a number of conflicting positions on the 
matter of making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency. 

This administration has maintained 
for years that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be continued on a 
temporary basis, apparently on the as- 
sumption that small business might go 
away. 

It is true, of course, that the present 
Big Business Cabinet has done its full 
share in trying to help big business be- 
come even bigger and, at the same time, 
Small business to become ever smaller. 

A full 95 percent of Federal research 
funds goes to companies employing more 
than 400 workers. In the past 3 years, 
research contracts totaling $4.7 billion 
have been awarded. Of this $4.6 billion, 
or 98.1 percent, has gone to the 500 
largest contractors. 

These and other equally interesting 
facts were developed by the House Small 
Business Committee under the skilled 
and able leadership of Representative 
Wricut Patman, Representative ABRAHAM 
J. MuLtTer, and others. 

The first straw in the wind that this 
administration had decided that small 
business was here to stay and that the 
Small Business Administrction should be 
permanent was the statement by Wen- 
dell Barnes that he favored such a 
course. Mr. Barnes made his earth- 
shaking announcement before the Mul- 
ter subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
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tee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives on March 26, 1957. 

Just a few days previously he had tes- 
tified before the Senate Small Business 
Committee to the exact opposite—that is, 
that the SBA should be continued on a 
temporary basis rather than be made a 
permanent agency. 

Now we were to see a parade of admin- 
istration big-wigs before the Multer sub- 
committee testifying that the Small 
Business Administration should be a per- 
manent agency. 

On Thursday, April 4, the administra- 
tion bill to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration permanent was introduced 


- in the Senate and House. 


This agency, it is now argued by the 
administration, should be given perma- 
nent status, it is 4 years old, and has 
proved its effectiveness in all respects. If 
made permanent, the SBA will be able to 
attract more competent personnel, banks 
will more willingly participate in loans to 
small business, its procurement activities 
in behalf of small business can be ex- 
panded, and so on. 

These things are so obvious that it is 
utterly impossible to understand why it 
took this Republican administration and 
the President so long to arrive at this un- 
assailable conclusion. 

Well, better late than never, I always 
say. 

Of course, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
2513, on January 10, 1957, to make the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent Government agency, so administra- 
tion support is welcome for my position, 
wen though it is almost exactly 3 months 

ate. 

I include here a statement by George 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
This organization has been campaigning 
for years to make the SBA an independ- 
ent permanent agency. ~ 

Also, I include an article by Drew Pear- 
son from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 1, 1957. Mr. Pearson re- 
ports on the matter of tax relief prom- 
ised by the Republican Party. 

Mr. Pearson also has some very inter- 
esting things to say about Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey,-who is a mem- 
ber of the Loan Policy Board of the Small 
Business Administration: 

STATEMENT Or GEoRGE J. BurGeER, Vice PREsI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FPEDERATIQN OF INDEPENDENT 
Business, Berore Suscom™Mirree No. 2, 
Hovse SMALL Business COMMITTEE, SMALL 
Business ADMINISTRATION, Marcu 28, 1957 
I am George J. Burger, vice president and 

Washington representative of the National 

Federation of Independent Business, Inc. I 

am appearing here solely for the member- 

ship of the federafion. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our mem- 
bers on all important issues, and are_com- 
mitted by their majority vote. 

The federation, of course, has a vital stake 
in seeing to it that the operation of the 
Small Business Administration is carried out 
in accordance with the will of the Congress. 
In view of this, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it might be well to do as 
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the late Al Smith often said: “Let’s loo, at 
the record” as it pertains to the actions of 
the federation since the Small Business aq. 
ministration was created by the Congress +, 
make certain that the agency has carrieq out 
the will of the Congress in its help to smajj 
business of this Nation. 

First. The record will show that in oy, 
appearances before the Banking Committes; 
of the Congress we recommended the cre. 
ation of the agency, and more important, 
that it be an independent agency, subject at 
all times to review by the Congress. Thijs 
was the action we took in 1953. 

In view of the statement made before your 
committee by the Administrator, Mr. Barnes, 
a day or two ago, that the administration 
favors the agency being made a permanent 
agency of thé Government, if this recom. 
mendation is followed up by the Congress ip 
making the Small Business Administration 
permanent agency, with full control vested in 
the Administrator will result in increasing 
the efficiency of the operation of the agency 
which will act as a morale builder for smal] 
business. of this Nation, and the establish- 
ment of the agency on a permanent basis 
will also attract more competent personnel, 

Second. Shortly after the agency was cre- 
ated in the summer of 1953, I made my usual 
annual visit to the head office of the federa- 
tion at Burlingame, Calif., and during the 
time of this visit out there I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit some few regional offices of the 
visit to the head office of the federation at 
Burlingame, Calif., and during the time of 
this visit out there I had on opportunity 
to visit some few regional offices of the 
agency and confer with the regional direc- 
tors. Mr. Chairman at the time of these 
visits I always make it a must to be accom- 
panied by some one else so that whatever 
my findings are they can be confirmed by 
others present. 

During our visits to the regional offices 
of the Small Business Administration in the 
West and Middle West we found a situation 
as to policy that was not in keeping with the 
intent of Congress, and as a result of our 
findings on my return to Washington a joint 
meeting was held with Treasury and Com- 
merce officials on October 26, 1953, which 
resulted im a complete change of policy 
through which all small business could be 
helped through the SBA. I might say that 
in November 1953 the press gave full pub- 
licity to that action. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. Wendell Barnes became the Admin- 
istrator. 

Third. During the life of the agency the 
closest liaison has existed between the Wash- 
ington office of the Federation and the top 
Officials of the agéncy. Many conferences 
have been held with Br. Barnes and his 
deputies—all in keeping with the intent of 
being a help to the agency, and we believe 
the information we have been getting 
from our nationwide membership, commonly 
referred to as the grassroots has tended to 
advance the standing of the Small Business 
Administration with small business through- 
out the Nation. During these past 3 years 
we have made it our business to visit re- 
gional offices of the agency throughout the 
Nation for the sole purpose of finding out 
what was taking place at the local level. 

Fourth. On July 5, 1954, speaking for the 
Federation, I conferred with Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Economic Adviser to the President, 
and presented to him as Chairman of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, seven specific recommendations 02 
small business to be considered by his group 
when they made their report to the President. 

the recommendations made by ws 
were (1) that the agency be made 4 per 
manent agency of the Government, and (2) 
that the control of the agency be placed ¢x- 
clusively in the hands of the Administrato!, 
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inating the policy board as heretofore 
eae in that agency. In making the 
above we reaffirmed the 
recommendations which we made from the 
first instance when the legislation was pro- 
; Fifth. In our appearances before the plat- 
form tees of both national conven- 
tions—in Chicago and San Francisco, 1956— 
we urged these committees to have the same 
recommendations adopted in their respective 
platforms. : 

Sixth. On December 11, 1956, I had a 2- 
nour conference with Mr. Barnes and his 
deputy, at which time I gave to them our 
recent findings after personal visits to re- 
gional offices of SBA in certain sections of 
the Nation. As a result of that 2-hour-or- 
more conference we believe that SBA is 
showing a steady progress in carrying out 
the will of the Congress. However, there is 
still plenty of room for improvement. The 
subject matters discussed during this con- 
ference were:_{1) Tight money, (2) inven- 
tory, (3) credit formula, (4) direct loans, (5) 
advisory groups, (6) ceiling on loans. 

Seventh. On the opening of the new Con- 
gress we urged introduction of legislation to 
make the agency a permanent one, with full 
power as to the overall policy of the agency 
being placed in the hands of the Administra- 
tor. We are more than pleased to advise that 
quite a few bills have been introduced along 
the line of these recommendations, and we 
have just completed a nationwide poll of our 
entire membership on S. 545 introduced by 
Senator Ture, and H. R. 2513 introduced by 
the Honorable Frank THOMPSON, JrR., both 
of which bills provide for the establishment 
of the Small Business Administration as a 
permanent agency, and with full control 
vested in the Administrator. The result of 
the poll disclosed: 83 percent for, 14 percent 
against, 3 percent no vote. 

It is our hope that at no time will Con- 
gress ever permit the agency to become a 
part of the Department of Commerce. 

Of course, there are many other operations 
the Small Business Administration can ful- 
fill and carry out, such as making greater 
and greater efforts toward securing an equal 
share of Government contracts for small 
business, even if necessary, to take the prime 
contract. yi 

There is another important recommenda- 
tion which should be considered, and that is 
that the regional and national advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administration 
should be made up exclusively of independ- 
ent businessmen because through this ac- 
tion those groups will be able to give to the 


agency, both at the national and local levels 


the correct picture facing small business in 
the respective areas. We look upon this as 
very important for a successful administra- 
tion of the agency. It is with this operation 
of the agency at this time that we have our 
most grevious complaint, and to substanti- 
ate—within the past week we have received 
statements from members of the advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administra- 
tion—1 from the west coast, and 1 from the 
east coast. 

The report from the west coast states: “I 
am a member of the advisory board and have 
been for several years. At no time has the 
regional director ever called a meeting of the 
advisory group, which was the original in- 
tent and purpose expressed to us at the time 
we were appointed. The area covered by this 
board is quite extensive and we don’t know 
anything about the situation down there, 
whether small-business men need help in one 
category or another. All it is is a setup as 
an office, with a lot of bulletins, etc. But 
small-business men come to me week after 
week advising of the problems on which they 
need help. The whole situation, as it re- 
fiects to small business in that area is that 
SBA is not operating for the interest of small 
business in that area. There has been no 
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meeting of the advisory board in that area 
in 2 years.” 

As it relates to the loan policy in that area, 
the west coast report states: “A Member of 
Congress from this area recently said at the 
time Barnes was up for extra money that he 
Was very pleased to know banks in his area 
were cooperating with SBA. This does not 
check with my personal knowledge of the 
situation. A few small, independent banks 
are cooperating but none of the large banks 
or big chain banks will do business with 
SBA in participating in any loans.” 

From the east, the member of the Advisory 
Board is well informed in the financial world. 
As the loan situation applies in his area, he 
states: “SBA is not credited within our 
county, in my opinion, as being sympa- 
thetic in their approach to !oan applicants 
or loan applications. They appear to treat 
the applicant, as well as an application, in 
the same light that the ordinary commercial 
bank analyzes it (there is no need for SBA 
unless that agency is going to take a different 
approach) .” 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
that this was the same reaction I received last 
summer in Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 

The east coast advisory board member fur- 
ther states: “If SBA was really trying to get 
the small-business man to consider that 
agency as a helpful medium, they most cer- 
tainly have not been successful. Disparaging 
remarks seem to be predominant not only 
among loaning officers in the commercial 
banks, but also the small-business man.” 

Mr. Chairman, he constructively criticizes 
the agency and, bear in mind he is a member 
of the advisory committee, but at the same 
time he goes further. He makes these rec- 
ommendations: 

“1. Their approach to making loans should 
be the same as the personal-loan companies; 
which is, only when they have losses do they 
really know and believe that they are doing a 
job. If they try to avoid making losses, it 
is because they are not making the necessary 
volume of loans that they were created for. 

“2. Hire a eouple of top-gride personal- 


‘loan men in the loanmaking division of 


SBA—they will show them how to get loan 
applications and make them.” 

It was very encouraging to hear members 
of the committee during the past day or two 
of hearings remark that when this agency is 
made permanent it will be able to attract 
competent personnel and this was the same 
opinion expressed by some members of the 
Senate Small Business Committee during 
their recent hearings on the Small Business 
Administration. 

We have noted, and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for the ac- 
tion they have taken in the issuance of pub- 
lications for distribution which provide 
information as an aid to small business. We 
also recommend that this action be con- 
tinued and improved upon as time goes on. 

As the views I have expressed come from 
the grassroots we’trust that Congress will 
take early action in following through on 
such recommendations. 





[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of. April 1, 1957] 
THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-RoUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TAX RELIEF KILLED BY WHITE HOUSE 
One of the GOP campaign pledges pounded 
on prior to November 6 was aid for small 
business. President Eisenhower promised 
at Lexington, Ky.; on October 1: “I shall 
call for further help to small business with 
some dozen specific recommendations for 
action, including special tax measures.” He 
also said on October 22 that he planned 
to ask Congress to give small-business men 
about $600 million in tax relief. 
Last week, however, Republicans lined up 
almost solid against an amendment to the 
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tax bill by Senator Win11am Fu.sricnt, of 
Arkansas, giving 8-percent tax relief to smali 
business netting up to $25,000. The final 
vote was 52 to 33 against the amendment. 


Cleveland tycoons 


Cyrus Eaton of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and the Cleveland investment firm, 
Otis & Co., had a recent private huddle with 
top Democratic leaders regarding another 
well-known Clevelander, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

Eaton urged a full Senate investigation of 
Humphrey, pointed out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not sold his stock in 
his farflung M. A. Hanna Co., said the stock 
had appreciated some $800 million while 
Humphrey was in the Treasury, and that 
almost everything the Treasury handled af- 
fected Humphrey’s private interests in one 
way or other. 

Foreign business firms, he pointed out, 
had in some cages purchased coal from Hum- 
phrey’s Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.,, 
largest coal company in the world, because 
their countries had to do important business 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Hum- 
phrey is a member of the board which con- 
trols the Export-Import Bank from which 
many countries have to borrow money. 

Later, Eaton wrote a private letter to the 
Senators, dated March 9, which follows: 


Sizty-billion-dollar orbit 


“A further illustration of the manner in 
which George Humphrey continually uses his 
high public post to buttress his private busi- 
ness interests is provided by the recent pre- 
emption of top offices of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland by Humphrey henchmen. 

“First, Arthur VanBuskirk, a director of 
Humphrey’s Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., was made chairman of the bank. This 
was swiftly followed by the naming of J. H. 
Thompson, president of Humphrey’s M. A. 
Hanna Co., as vice chairman of the bank. 
With these adroit moves, another powerful 
financial institution boasting assets of 
$4,755,000,000 was added to the Humphrey 
orbit, to bring to the incredible total of 
$60,755,000,000 the combined assets of the 
corporations interlocked by officers and di- 
rectors in the Humphrey-Hanna-Pittsburgh 
consol group. 

“This does not tell the whole story, how- 
ever, for there are other companies in which 
Humphrey exercises great influence without 
representation among officers and directors. 

“Since the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
office by virtue of Senate approval, does not 
the Senate have a continuing moral obliga- 
tion to take corrective action when the Sec- 
retary constantly uses his official public po- 
sition to further his private business for- 
tunes?” ; 








Around the World in 80 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington is host today to the famous 
Hollywood producer, Mr. Mike Todd. 
He is here for the Washington premiere 
of the award-winning motion picture 
Around the World in 80 Days. I am 
sure my colleagues join with me in wel- 
coming him to Washington on this 
occasion. 

Around the World in 80 Days, which 
Mr. Todd produced, has received the 
academy award aus the best.picture of 
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the year, and similar-awards from the 
New York film critics, Associated Press, 
Good Housekeeping magazine, Cosmo- 
politan magazine, ,Parents’ Magazine, 
and a host of other/honors. ‘The picture 
also received academy awards for best 
film editing, best musical score, best 
screen play and best color cinematog- 
raphy. 

This outstanding motion picture will 
bring entertainment to millions of peo- 
ple in our country and abroad, and is an 
example of the outstanding quality of 
pictures produced by our motion pic- 
ture industry. Mr. Todd’s production 
will not only provide entertainment, but 
will help to bring American good will to 
people all over the world. 

I congratulate Mr. Todd for this 
splendid film which I hope all of my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
see. 





Public School No. 11 of Jersey City, N. J., 
Celebrates a Century of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that Public School No. 11 on Bergen 
Square in Jersey City stands on the old- 
est site continuously dedicated to educa- 
tion in the United States. Dutch settlers 
used the land almost 300 years ago to 
set up a school in 1662. 

Since then five schools have been built 
on the same spot. Public School No. 11 
is the fifth of these schools. A statue of 
Peter Stuyvesant flanks the entrance to 
the school. 

It is thought that no site in the coun- 
try has served as a seat of learning for 
so long a time. This in spite of the 
first Latin grammar school founded in 
New England in 1635 and Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636 and William and Mary in 
Virginia in 1693. Does not the Good 
Book say “the children shall lead them”? 

That is why I rise at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to thank Mayor Berry and the 
able and distinguished and the alert and 
the brave City Commission of Jersey City 
for taking the time and the initiative to 
help Public School No. 11 celebrate a 
century of education. 

In a few days, on April 10 and 11, the 
mayor and the city commission and the 
people of Jersey City, its children, par- 
ents, teachers, businessmen, and all the 
residents of the community will take 
part in the 100th anniversary activities 
of Public Sthool No. 11. It promises to 
be a magnificent manifestation of a peo- 
ple'’s love for learning and for leading 
their children into courageous inspired 
and useful lives. 

The people of Jersey City will attest 
on April 10 and 11 their faith in the 
public-school system. It has formed a 
single people out of many races, nations, 
and creeds. We see the spirit of that 
system at work on the floor of this House. 
God preserve it. 
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In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
Public School No. 11 holds a dear place 
in my heart. I started schoo! there at 
the age of 6 in 1917. .I reported for mili- 
tary service there in 1942. In April of 
1950, I campaigned for Congress in its 
auditorium.. In March of 1951, after my 
election to Congress and my return from 
Korea, in this same auditorium, I ex- 
pressed my profound appreciation to the 
people of Jersey City for their helpfulness 
in all things worthwhile. The noble, the 
religious, and the democratic are at work 
in our hearts when our educational sys- 
tem is at its best. Was it not Jefferson 
who said: 3 

Enlighten the people generally and tyranny 
and oppression of both mind and body 
vanish—education makes a people easy to 
lead but difficult to drive, easy to govern but 
impossible to enslave. 


So be it. This salutes, too, the mayor 


and the City Commission of Jersey City 
for building 5 new schools in 6 years. 





First Grapevines in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the little-known facts concerning the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607, the 
350th anniversary of which is being 
commemorated this year, is that num- 
bered among Capt. John Smith’s crew 





the New World to make their homes. 
Under leave to extend my reniarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by John 
C. Sciranka which appeared in Frank- 


Americans, gives me the following important 
historical data: 
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in 1587, All given names of crew anc pass 

of course, were.in English.” yj. 
vic explains that in those days it was a prac. 
tice among Dubrovnikians to have th. 
names translated into the language of hon 
adopted country so that they would be con- 
sidered citizens of it. This is evident from 
the Italianized names of many Dubrovnikiay, 
and Dalmatian nobles. For, example, th. 
Slav Gundulic became Italian Goncoj,. 
Gradic was to Gradi, Bunic y 
Bona, Pucic to Pozza, etc. 

What lends credence to the belief tha; 
Yugoslavs comprised Raleigh’s crew is the 
statement in the memoirs of Governor White 
of the “Lost Colony,” now known as Roanoke 
Island is that the word “Croatoan” was foung 
carved on a tree trunk. 

On his return to America in 1590, Governor 
White noted: “* * * We found * * * ine 
place strongly enclosed with high palisades of 
great trees, with curtains of flankers (very 
fort-like), and one of the chief trees * + « 
at the entrance had the bark taken off ang 
5 feet from the ground, in fair capital letters, 
was engraved ‘Croatoan’ without any cross or 
sign of distress.” 

Historians and writers have frequently 
misspelled Croatoan as Croatan. This Eng- 
lish spelling of Hrvat (Croat) is the eariiest 
historical record pointing to the presence of 
Yugoslavs (at least members of the Croatian 
branch) in the new world. 

Dr. Hawk, in the History of North Carolina, 
observed that Indians of the State spoke of 
the certain tribe as Hateras Indians or Croa- 
toan Indians as the English knew them. 
Hamilton McMillan, in 1880 wrote that “these 
Indians had traditions of vessels wrecked in 
past times. Children with auburn hair and 
blue eyes were noticed among them, which 
impressed the belief they had communicated 
with white people.” 

Much of this is corroborated in the record 
of an exploration made by John Lawson in 
1709. He noted that “Indians who lived on 
Roanoke Island, or much frequented this 
locality, tell us that several of their ancestors 
were white people and could talk in book as 
we do. The truth of this is confirmed by 
grey eyes being frequently found among these 
Indians.” 


There are records preserved in the archives 
of the city of Dubrovnik, known in history as 
Ragusa, in Yugoslavia, which show that 
about 1540, a fleet of sailing ships left the 
Republic of Dubrovnik bound for America. 

American historian Lawson concurs that 
“a wreck of a ship was found there (Roanoke 
Island) about 20 years before the arrival of 
the Colonists.. A previous wreck in 1558 


* mentioned “some of the crew were saved.” 


Viahovic further states to me another fac- 
tor: “The oldest known grapevine in Amer- 
ica (still producing delicious grapes) is lo- 
cated on the island close to the spot where 
the lost colony is believed to have landed. 
Governor White noted that this grapevine 

bearing abundant fruit in 1590 which 
supports my contention that those preceding 
the Colonists could have been Croatians.” 
Viahovic further states that “transplanting 


@ long he frequently took with him 
roots, and plants, especially grape- 
vine cuttings. These he would sow or trans- 


plant into the soil of whatever country he 
visited. When returning home he would 
bring back seeds, shrubs, and strange fruit 
’ eae 


This was a wonderful example which 
should be followed by our men and women of 
our United States defense fofces. 


life to research on the contribution of Slavs 
to the growth and progress of America. 
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President Rhee Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
» IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. a rear Presi- 

dent Syngman Rhee is a greats tesman, 
a heroic patriot, and a perennial chal- 
lenge to the conscience of all men who 
love freedom. 
The President of Korea delivered an 
address March 1 in Seoul in commemora- 
tion of the 38 anniversary of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include Dr. Rhee’s ad- 
dress: 

A Day or ACCOUNTING 

My fellow citizens, March 1 is the birth- 
day of our Republic. 

On Saturday, March 1, 1919, in the Blue 
Moon Cafe, in Seoul, at 2 p. m., the 33 patri- 
ots whose memory we honor placed their 
signatures on our declaration of independ- 
ence. Then they called in the Japanese po- 
lice and gave themselves up. 

On that day there commenced in our coun- 
try a nationwide mass movement of protest 
against the alien domination of our home- 
land by the empire-building imperialists of 
Japan. Our people did not resort to war. 
But neither did they supinely accept their 
status as exploited colonials. They devised 
a dignified middle way of honorable appeal 
to the decency and sense of justice of the 
civilized world. 

Theirs was the first passive revolution in 
this history of modern times. In all the 
years since then, we have never weakened 
in our desire to-settle all disputes, national 
and international, through appeals to facts 
and reason, without passion and in the 
spirit of commonsense. 

But there is also another spirit that has 
been demonstrated continuously through all 
the 4,300 years of our history. This is the 
courageous and honorable spirit of self- 
defense. This is also a part of our tradition 
and it is a part of our policy today. 

A SINGLE WORD 


If there is one word that strongly charac- 
terizes the long history of our Nation, that 
word is “justice.” Never in our entire his- 
tory have we attacked any other nation. In 
fact, we have never fought outside our own 
national boundaries. 

No nation on earth can point an accusing 
finger at us. We have reason to be proud 
of the great tradition t has come down 
to us. We have always fought like tigers 
to defend our own fields and our own homes. 
But we never have tried to take from any 
other people one single acre of ground or 
piece of property that was not ours. 

In 1882 a new era in our history began. 
At that time our Government was persuaded 
to enter into a series of treaties—first with 
the United States and then with other.out-* 
side powers. Our ancient isolationism was 
abandoned. 

Unhappily, the world community of na- 
tions had entered into an era of power poli- 
tics. We tried to live according to our own 
national standards of morality, but we en- 
countered conditions in which immorality 
was backed by ruthless power. 

In 1910 we were abandoned to Japanese 
conquest, with the concurrence of the West- 
ern nations whose offers of friendship had 
persuaded us to give up the protective isola- 
tionism of the old Hermit Kingdom. In 
1919 we found ‘that although the Western 
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Powers talked of the rights of self-determi- 
nation of all peoples, their policies were still 
dominated by what they called expedient 
power politics. 

Then in 1945, at the conclusion of a war 
that had been fought under the ringing 
slogan of the four freedoms we found that 
once again power politics was the guiding 
policy of the dominant nations. We were 
promised liberation—but we found our na- 
tion divided along the 38th parallel and occu- 
pied by foreign troops. 

In that time of great tribulation, we main- 
tained both our dignity and our sense of 
national independence and justice. We re- 
fused to accept a plan of trusteeship, which 
would have fastened the grip of Communist 
domination upon our entire Nation. Our 
demand for self-government was manfully 
recognized by the United States, though 
contemptuously spurned by the Soviet Union. 
With the cooperative assistance of the United 
Nations, the Republic of Korea was estab- 
lished and elections were held in this part of 
our country. But the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to hold its domination in the north, 

When, in 1950, the Communist armies— 
recruited, equipped, led, and directed by the 
Russian tyrants—launched the infamous at- 
tack against us, our faith in justice seemed 
for a time to be justified. Under the leader- 
ship of the United States, the United Nations 
came to our assistance, and the Communist 
invaders were defeated. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH JUSTICE 


Then, once again in the name of expe- 
diency, and in disregard of justice, the neu- 
tralist members of the United Nations, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Nehru of India, 
insisted that the beaten Communist impe- 
rialists must be allowed to “save face”’ by be- 
ing left in control of the northern half of our 
country. 

This was done in the name of compro- 
mise—with disregard for the fact that jus- 
tice is justice, and to compromise with jus- 
tice is to destroy both justice and peace. 
A truce was forced upon us which was wicked 
in itself—but which far more wickedly has 
been viciously and continuously violated by 
the Communist invaders. The faith which 
our people placed in international morality 
was violated. 

During the years since that truce was im- 
posed on us in 1953, our warnings. against 
the perpetuation of injustice in the name of 
expediency have been repeatedly justified. 
The very nation, India, which insisted that 
we must bow to the demands of the United 
Nations is now flouting and rejecting the au- 
thority of that organization. The Commu- 
nists, who were supposed to be pacified by 
the sacrifice we were forced to make to them, 
have continued their a ion, their bru- 
tality, and their subversion of freedom on an 
ever wider scale. Time after time the na- 
tions of the world have been taught that 
when they flout justice, there is a heavy 
price that must be paid by all who cherish 
freedom and try to live in honor. 

The events of the past several months have 
involved a series of crises which may mark 
the beginnings of a new era in international 


relations, + 


The brave patriots of Hungary have proved 
that communism cannot destroy free spirits 
with the poison of propaganda. The sav- 
agery of the Russian tyranny in Hungary 
had disgusted millions of peoples who had 
permitted themselves to become deluded by 
Communist hypocrisy. The Kremlin has 
been forced to admit openly that its so- 
called anti-Stalinist movement was a shame- 
ful farce. The demagoguery of India’s 
Nehru and Krishna Menon has begun to 
weaken the grip which they had fastened 
upon the foreign policies of several of the 
nations in Asia. 

Meanwhile, in the Middle East Russian am- 
bitions for world conquest have once again 
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been emphasized, and in a manner that gen- 
uinely alarms the western nations. The 
United Nations has been clearly revealed as 
@ one-sided organization that can impose 
restrictions upon nations that recognize the 
meaning of justice, but that is helpless when 
it confronts aggressors who are still gov- 
erned by the morality of the jungle. 

Japan, too, has been caught up in these 
rapid movements of international change. 
She has signed an agreement with the Com- 
munists ‘in Moscow, and has openly begun 
to orient her policies toward friendship with 
Russia and Red China. She has encour- 
aged a hysteria of anti-Americanism among 
her own people. The new Government of 
Japan made a few empty gestures of pre- 
tended interest in conciliation with our Na- 
tion, in an attempt to influence world opin- 
ion—but has flatly refused to join us in a 
constructive move to restore just relations. 

As we view the world today, there is great 
cause for discouragement and ample reason 
for pessimism about the present aimless 
drift of international affairs. 


HOPE IS AHEAD 


But there are also gleams and portents 
of hope. 

President Eisenhower spoke glowingly in 
his inaugural address of the absolute need 
for a world order based on justice. His new 
policy for the Middle East shows a deter- 
mination to support justice, when necessary, 
with force. Within the United Nations, 
many member nations are deeply disturbed 
by the failure of that Organization to do 
anything constructive to help the people of 
Hungary against the open aggression of 
Russia. 

A great testing time now confronts 
humanity. 


All around the world the lesson has been 
driven home again and again that genuine 
peace is impossible while the Great Powers 
helplessly acquiesce in the flouting of justice 
by aggressors. There can no longer be any 
doubt in the minds of honest men that peace 
must be sought through bold justice rather 
than through weak concessions to aggressors. 
The time is ripe fer the emergence of a new 
spirit and a new international prog.am. 

On our part, we have constructive pro- 
posals to present—Jjust as we have always had 
in the past. We call for the reform of the 
United Nations. 

1. We believe it should be converted into 
a body to enforce justice, not merely to be a 
forum in which aggressors can freely spread 
propaganda and foment disagreement among 
the democratic allies. 

2. In order to make this change possible, 
we believe the great majority of law-abiding 
nations must enforce the provision of the 
Charter that all natioris in order to be mem- 
bers must be peace loving, and must accept 
the procedures and principles of honest nego- 
tiation. 

3. As an agency for enforcing justice, we 
call for the establishment of a genuine peace 
enforcement army, composed of the armed 
forces of small nations which are free from 
ambitions of empire building. 

4. The basic responsibility of a United 
Nations genuinely pledged to the provisions 
of the Charter is to ensure to all peoples the 
right of free and fair election of their own 
governments, 

5. As to the Korean situation, I do not want 
to emphasize the injustices forced upon us 
by the Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
Japan because by this time the people of all 
friendly nations should be fully aware of the 
unjust dealings of these countries toward 
Korea. When the world conscience has 
awakened to the necessity of international 
morality and equity the situation will be 
righted. Our great hope is that the United 
Nations will change its present attitude of 
helplessness and act with firm, courageous 
judgment. 
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6. Other disputes, in all parts of the wor]d, 
whether in Kashmir, or the Middle East, or 
elsewhere, should similarly be settled within 
the United Nations by a moral court of jus- 
tice supported by all free member nations 
in accordance with just rules of law. 

In my judgment, the great majority of the 
peoples and the nations around the world are 
ready to accept and support such a program 
as this. Unless such measures of reform are 
adopted, the alternative is still further 
chaotic drift, with more and more surrenders 
to communism, until another world war of 
desperate self-defense shall be forced upon 
the free nations, perhaps after it is too late. 

My public life has extended through 6 full 
decades. During that time I have witnessed 
4 full-scale wars in North Asia, and 2 world 
wars. During all that time, statesmanship 
by the great powers has been characterized 
by a patchwork expediency that has tried to 
bridge crises with compromises and that has 
tried to avoid conflicts by a pretense of unity 
when the fundamental foundation for unity 
did not exist. 

The world must face the fact that power 
politics as practiced by single powerful na- 
tions and by blocs of nations has failed and 
always will fail. War has followed war with 
frightening constancy, and each war has been 
ended with a patchwork of expedient com- 
promises which has nurtured the injustices 
that lead straight on to another conflict. 

THE LESSON OF MANKIND 

Surely we must learn the lesson that the 
great enemy of mankind is the horrid spectre 
of aggressive sovereignty. When the free will 
of powerful nations is unchecked by a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, the 
world must always tremble upon the brink 
of disaster. 

There is an alternative, and we should be 
mature enough to grasp it. If a program of 
justice is spelled out, nations will rally 
around it. Aggression will not have to be 
smashed down by war, if the peoples of the 
world are offered a mechanism and a leader- 
ship through which they can express their 
united will to enforce justice with united 
determination. Excommunication, economic 
sanctions, and boycotts can be effective, if 
they are organized on a clear basis of justice 
and are applied alike to all aggressors, with- 
out fear or hesitancy. 

From this platform, I address my plea 
primarily to the United States and to all 
those many small nations who will gladly 

“rally behind a constructive program to en- 
force justice. Let us be wise before the event 
and not merely desperate after it. Our des- 
tiny is in our own hands if we but have the 
courage and the wisdom to guide it. 

Neither war nor subjection to tyranny are 
inevitable. They are but the price humanity 
too often pays for weakness and indecision. 
The future calls us to a new haven of human 
unity based on justice. This is a challenge 
we dare not longer deny. 
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Tire 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, , CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcRes- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
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2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
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the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
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their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrcorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type 
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unusual indentions be permitted. These 
strictidms do not apply to the printing 
quotations from historical, official, or 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. i ; 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—Ii many. 
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time for publication in the proceedings, +p, 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, to Grand Lodge of Masons 


of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me at the breakfast 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons in New 
York on March 31, 1957. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Most worshipful grand master, distin- 

.guests, Masons, and fellow Ameri- 
cans, this Nation of ours has grown from a 
weak Colony of 3 million on the Atlantic 
coast to a great power of 170 million peo- 
ple, the most productive nation the world 
has ever known. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each 
generation have sought to leave to their 
children a better land than they themselves 
found, not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and:community 
life. 

New inventions in Various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. : 


We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free-enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of freemen. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources, 

The factor which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of 
our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the spir- 
itual values which the founders of our Re- 
public recognized and by which they were 
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We have recognized that ‘here was a higher 
moral law to which gover iments were also 
accountable. We have humply acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
served us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency forget that these are 
some things in life which cannot be com- 
promised. 

We know that no international organi- 
zation and no government can long survive 
a double standard of international morality. 

The free world should heed the admoni- 
tion in Second Corinthians: “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness and what communion has 
light with darkness?” 

We are constantly faced with the threat 
of international communism to destroy hu- 
man freedom everywhere in the world. 
Against this external danger we must main- 
tain strong and adequate defenses—air, sea, 
and land—at home and abroad as long as the 
menace continues. This may well be for a 
decade or more. 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public. 

There_is also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and espionage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

We cannot buy international friendship 
any more than personal friendship can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves. In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and techni- 
cal assistance to allies, neutrals, and former 
enemy countries outside of the Iron Curtain. 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to help 
rehabilitate the war-devastated areas of the 
world, both Allied and enemy alike, ndt only 
as a matter of humanity but because it was 
in our own interest as well not to have the 
Soviet Union or internationai. communism 
take advantage of the economic and political 
chaos which otherwise would have existed. 


The wartime damage has been repaired. It 


is time for foreign aid to be reduced. 

It is neither in their interests nor ours for 
nations abroad to be permanently dependent 
upon American financial grants. It is time 


for them to start living within their means 
and for us to do likewise. 

Government, industry, and labor must be 
constantly on the alert against this termite 
menace which could do great damage though 
the outer structure might seem to be un- 
impaired. 





Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a recent article 
clearly outlined and documented the fact 
that the Communist “new look” is a study in 
duplicity. The domestic Communist Party, 
as with the Kremlin, has a fixed objective 
though the tactics remain fluid. 

In this day and age of the airplane and 
atomic power we can no more return to iso- 
lation than an adult can return to childhood, 
regardless of how pleasant the recollection 
might be. 

Our foreign policy seeks to preserve peace 
with honor. Our efforts will continue to be 
directed to the establishment of a system of 
international law and order, based on jus- 
tice, that will preserve the peace for ourselves 
and our children. We seek no territorial 
gains nor to subjugate any people anywhere 
in the world. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of de- 
bate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well 
as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Having a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind, a sense of obligation to the 
charter and the tacentives inherent in a free 
country having freely elected parliaments, 
an informed electorate and a free press, Great 
Britain, France, and Israel withdrew their 
forces from Egypt. 

Having no respect for the opinions of man- 
kind and no sense of obligation to the charter 
the Soviet Union ignored all 10 General As- 
sembly passed resolutions and still have their 
forces in Hungary. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the eontrary by ignoring them and 
failing to seek remedies, we may endanger 
the safety of this Republic and freemen 
everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 

It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was capa- 
ble of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How can 
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they have faith in Communist indoctrination 
when young students were the leaders of the 
Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past 10 days, the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intimidate both Nor- 
way and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 
term strategic objective. The destruction of 
human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to destroy 
our institutions. Fortified by our fdith in 
God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign-led con- 
spiracy from within. This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume the 
responsibility that each citizen has an obli- 
gation to undertake can well lead to a chain 
of events that would undermine both our 
governmental and economic systems. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional Government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could be easily lost. 

As a result, they not only created three 
great coequal branchés of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, executive; and judi- 
cial, but they also made the Federal Gov- 
ernment one of limited and of specified pow- 
ers and reserved all other powers to the sev- 
eral States and to the people thereof. 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the re- 
pository of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to it that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the budget expenditures amounted to $13,- 
262,000,000. The 1958 proposed budget is 
$71,800,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from $48,- 
900,000,000 to over $270 billion. The annual 
$7 billion of interest alone on the debt is 
now greater than the total cost of all func- 
tions of the Government (including na- 
tional defense) as late as the fiscal year 
1938. The annual interest charge is larger 
than the total tax receipts of the Federal 
Government in any year between the found- 
ing of our Government under the Constitu- 
tion in 1789 and when we entered World War 
II in 1941. 

Now, frankly, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that if individuals or business organ- 
izations spend their own earnings it is in- 
fiationary whereas if the Government takes 
it from them and spends it that is not infla- 
tionary. Government spending is a major 
inflationary factor. 

The challenge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 
the part of citizens generally, in requesting 
new and additional programs until we can 
digest programs now underway or complete 
certain of the projects before undertaking 
additional ones. 

This is the time for prudent and responsi- 
ble citizens in private industry, in labor, in 
agriculture, and, indeed, throughout our en- 
tire population to take a close look at the 
growth of the Federal Government. Con- 
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structive support is needed for the efforts 
which will be made to reduce nonessential 
spending, to apply some payments on the 
national debt and to lay a foundation for 
some further tax reductions next year. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that if 
we of this generation will only use the same 
faith and courage that motivated the men 
who sat at Philadelphia and under what I 
believe to have been divine guidance, gave 
us first our Declaration of Independence and 
later our Constitution, there are none of 
our great domestic problems which we as a- 
free people cannot solve, and there is no 
fureign foe we need ever fear. 


Protecting Our Free Enterprise System 
From the Harmful Effect of Corporate 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the Automobile 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee at 
Gatlinburg on April 8. In my remarks 
I dealt with the merger trend which we 
are experiencing today, and its harmful 
effect upon our free enterprise system, 
and particularly small business. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to attend this session of the Automotive 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee. 

As chairman of the antimonopoly sub- 
committee of the Senate, I am here to listen 
to some of your problems as well as to dis- 
cuss some of the very real concerns that I 
have in the developing economic picture as 
it affects businessmen such as you. 

I am pleased to appear on a program which 
includes two very fine students of the anti- 
trust laws, Mr. J. Austin Latimer and Mr. 
James W. Cassedy, both of whom, as you 
know, are attorneys in Washington who 
specialize in antitrust practice. 

Only last week Mr. Cassedy testified at 
length before our committee. His discus- 
sion of a legislative proposal pending before 
us, and of the Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
which he tried, was most helpful to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

I know that you, like I, believe in the com- 
petive, free-enterprise economy of the 
United States. But I suspect that you, like 
I, are beginning to be disturbed by what 
is happening to it. 

A multitude of mergers during the past 4 
years has outstripped anything of the sort 
since the 1920’s. And with them compe- 
tition has been lessening. As automotive 
wholesalers, as parts dealers, you know that 
your sources are certainly becoming more 
restricted. The “big” in the automobile 
business are becoming constantly more 
powerful, just as the “big” in the oil busi- 
nesses are becomihg overriding giants. 

Four years ago, I joined in 
antimonopoly subcommittee 
then a member, pointing 
then in the midst of the 
movement to sweep the United States. 


-_ 
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In the iritervening 4 years the pace 
has not lessened—it has instead quickeneg 
The New York Times observed in 1954 that 
the “wave of mergers is now more like a 
fioodtide, so wide and pervasive has it pe. 
come.” By 1955, the Wall Street Journa) 
put it this way: “Company mergers and ac. 
quisitions are taking place at an astonishing 
rate.” 

That same year the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee made a study. They observed: 

“In recent years a rising tide of industria! 
and bank mergers has played a significant 
role in hastening the reduction of competi- 
tion in many areas and promoting the con- 
centration of economic power. Many super- 
structures in industry have been created, not 
through superior technology or natural in- 
ternal growth, but through absorption of 
independent competitors.” 

The House committee pointed out that 
under these conditions “mergers are not in- 
dicative of a normally developing industry, 
but rather symptoms of the competitive 
avarice of certain giant corporate enter. 
prises.” 

“Frequently the plant of the acquired com- 
pany is closed in the process, which not only 
eliminates the competition of this unit, but 
throws people out of empleyment and re- 
duces the economic wealth of the community 
in which this particular plant existed,” the 
House report continued. 

Fortune magazine, at that time, estimated 
that mergers of important corporations were 
being affected at the rate of about 45 a 
month and that probably a score of lesser 
companies are absorbed daily. 

Thus through the recent years some of us 
in Government and in the press have been 
calling attention to this very disturbing 
trend which is occurring. Now it is 1957, and 
just last week we saw one of the results of 
the trend. 

Mr. Edwin L. Covey, chief of the Federal 
courts’ bankruptcy division, increased his 
present estimate of the number of bank- 
ruptcies anticipated during the year. 

Mr. Covey estimates that the number of 
cases filed during the 12 months ending 
next June 30 will reach a record high. He 
estimates there will be 72,000 bankruptcies 
Think of it. That is almost 2,000 more than 
the present record. And the present record 
was set in a year to which none of us 
wants to return—1932. 

Furthermore, we are already beginning to 
get a glimpse of what might happen in the 
future. I read in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 14 the report of a speech by Mr. 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of United States 
Steel, made to the Economic Club of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Blough told his audience that “a 
new business concept—giant corporations 
joining to form large combines for spread- 
ing their risks—may be developing on the 
economic scene.”’ 

“The future,” he said, “may, indeed, call 
for bigger business organizations as man 
seeks to unlock the secret of the atom, pene- 
trate outer space, and harness the rays of 
the sun.” ° 

Nor is this “partnership of corporations” 
idea merely a forecast of what may be neces- 
sary to handle America’s tomorrow. It is 
already taking place. Mr. Blough continued: 

“Our biggest tions are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that are 
expected of them. The development of raw 
materials, for instance, has become so expen- 
sive, and involves such risks, that. a number 
of steel companies have had to band together 
to develop faraway iron-ore deposits and to 
establish plants and processes for the manu- 
facturing of usable blast furnace materials 
out of low-grade ores.” 

Our committee is presently making a study 
which I think will shed more light on just 
what the facts in the situation are. In co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Census, we 
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taining data on the size of concentra- 
are ob When we are finished and are able to 
yblish the reports, which should be within 
one next few weeks, we will know the exten- 
sion of concentration by industry and by 
eo are gathering material and will 
hold hearings on the problem of price in- 
creases administered-price industries, 
which is presently having such a great effect 
on the cost of living. These industries are 
those which, because of their power, have 
control over prices not affected by normal 
competitive forces. Examples are steel, news-. 
print, many types of food, automobiles, and 
wre will greatly appreciate the assistance of 
groups such as yours in the course of these 
studies. We want to conduct them fairly and 
objectively. But we have reached the point 
where we have to. have better information 
than now exists on this tide of mergers in 
order that we as Government officials, as busi- 
nessmen, and as citizens may discharge our 
responsibilities. 

I frankly don’t like what I know of the 
trend. I have long believed that it is only a 
step from the loss of economic freedom to the 
loss of political freedom. Germany under 
Hitler and Italy under Mussolini were exam- 
ples of that step. There statism followed the 
seizure of the economic and industrial power 
by the few. The Soviet is another example. 
Economie and political power there also is 
all one. 

I don’t think it is necessary for this to hap- 
pen in the America of tomorrow in order for 
us to enjoy the benefits of the good things 
which engineering and scientific skill have 
made possible. Our aim is—it must be—to 
have these benefits, but to get them through 
the competitive, free-enterprise economy 
which has made this Nation great in the past. 

In order to achieve that goal we must 
understand and arrest the present alarm- 
ing trend. 





Solution of Housing and School Problems 
by Indiana Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the April 9, 1957, is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal, entitled 
“Donations, Not Taxes, Aid Indiana 
Town’s Schools, Spur Housing.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: — 

PuND-RAISING FLaAIR—DONATIONS, Not Taxes, 





community on the east 
fork of the White River staged a charity- 
style fund drive that raised $1 million—60 
percent of it donated by industry. The cam- 
paign made it unnecessary for the local gov- 
ernment to issue bonds that would have 


saddled the city with debt and high interest 
tax 


‘ 
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On winter-browned land where homes give 
Way to rolling farm country, concrete walks 
and drives now are being poured for the 
nearly completed 12-room Northside elemen- 
tary school. Industry contributed $314,500 
for the modernistic glass and brick structure, 
which will be ready for the fall term next 
September. 

Such solving of community problems with- 
out outside help is characteristic of this city 
of 22,000. Its solutions may be of interest to 
other cities with fund-raising problems. 


HELPED SCHOOLS CATCH UP 


“Through contributions we have helped 
our outdated school system catch up,” says 
J. Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins En- 
gine Co. “Now facilities have been updated 
to the point where taxes can handle any 
future expansions,” adds the soft-spoken 
former Rhodes scholar whose taste for con- 
temporary architecture is manifested in sev- 
era] newer buildings in town. 

“We have adopted the philosophy of sub- 
stituting contributions from industry and 
individuals for tax money where it might be 
difficult to raise the tax money,” says A. D. 
Silva Jr., vice president of Columbus Process 
Co., an electronics equipment manufacturer. 
“When something needs to be done we don’t 
sit and argue until the tax money is forth- 
coming. We start a drive for the money and 
we get it.” 

Like several hundred other local business- 
men, Mr. Miller and Mr. Silva spend a lot of 
their spare time pushing community and 
charity projects. In this respect business- 
men in Columbus are little different from 
their colleagues in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Oshkosh and hundreds of other big, 
medium and little cities. P 

Total contributions to charity in the 
United States in 1956 “conservatively” 
amounted to $6.1 billion, according to the 
American Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel in New York City. This compares with 
estimates of $6 billion for 1955, $5.5 billion 
for 1953 and $4.1 billion for 1950. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


The Internal Revenue Service lists more 
than 40,000 organizations to which contri- 
butions may be made, then deducted for tax 
purposes. However, not more than 6,000 of 
these organizations are themselves engaged 
in philanthropic giving, says A. A. F. R. C. 

In 1956, collecting for 1957 budgets, fed- 
erated campaigns around the United States 
raised $378 million compared with $339.7 
million a year earlier, says A. A. F. R. C. 
These campaigns are United Fund, Com- 
munity Chest and similar broad scale drives. 

Columbus may be no different when it 
comes to obtaining business support for 
community and charity projects, but the 
extent of that support is unusual. 

Walking down Washington Street the 
town’s main stem—it is hard to distinguish 
Columbus from dozens of other Midwestern 
communities that once were rooted in the 
soil but now have industrial plants rimming 
business sections dating from the 1890's. 
Columbus is a quiet town; after the Crump 
and Rio theaters darken at the end of the 
late show, town burghers figuratively roll 
up the sidewalks for the night. 

TAKE CARE OF OWN 


“We're just hillbillies around here,” opines 
one local merchant, “but, we do look out for 
our own.” 

The latter is an understatement. An- 
nually Columbus contributes an average of 
more than $750,000 to a wide variety of 
causes—new schools, kids’ club quarters, the 
Heart Fund, a college students’ loan fund, 
and many others. In the last 6 years, in- 
dustry and individuals raised $1.7 million for 
building new schools, in addition to provid- 
ing many more thousands of dollars for 
educational equipment. 
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At Lib’s Nook on Washington Street, an 
overalled oldster at the counter grumbles 
over a cup of coffee: “They’re always collec- 
tin’ for somethin’ in this dang town.” 

“What you complainin’ about, Ed?’ rasps 
@ companion in a bright flannel shirt. “You 
never give nothin’ anyway.” 

NO COMPLAINTS FROM INDUSTRY 


Notes Fred E. Daniel; vice president of 
Arvin Industries, which has a sprawling col- 
lection of plant buildings on the edge of 
town: “Most sueh complaints about there 
being too many drives come from people 
who don’t give much anyway.” 

But none of the complaints comes from 
industrialists, even though they constantly 
are dunned for this or that cause. In fact, 
when there’s a dearth of fund drives, busi- 
ness leaders often suggest projects and 
launch money raising campaigns of their 
own. 

When the city suffered from a housing 
shortage, business leaders kicked in $46,000 
to provide municipal facilities for vacant 
land on the northeast side. That stimu- 
lated a builder to erect four apartment build- 
ings housing 52 families. 

To keep children off the street, the town— 
via contributions—built three centers where 
boys and girls may take part in such activi- 
ties as watching TV, playing basketball, 
learning to sew, and studying woodworking. 
Last October a fund drive for current year 
operations raised $76,250, exceeding the $67,- 
252 goal. 

To attract and hold top flight teachers, the 
Columbus School Foundation was launched 
with a collection drive last December. Col- 
lections totaled $6,500, surpassing the $5,000 
goal. The fund will be used to help support 
teachers taking summer courses, to send 
select teachers to Europe for a summer and 
to help teachers and the school system in 
other ways. 

The propensity of Columbus’ citizens to 
give to charity is part belief in local respon- 
sibility, part tradition, and part self interest. 
“We in industry recognize the increasing re- 
sponsibility we have toward the community 
in which we operate,” says Mr. Miller of 
Cummins Engine, the community's largest 
employer. Robert Huthsteiner, Cummins 
president, adds, “If you don’t have attractive 
schools, hospitals, housing, and parks you 
won’t attract good people to the town. When 
we try to hire people those are the first 
things they ask us about.” 

Though no one says so flatly, Columbus 
sees extra appeal in any fund drive that also 
enhances local living conditions. The town 
must compete for workers with such indus- 
trial centers as Indianapolis to the north 
and Louisville to the south. 

“The bulk of the contributions for various 
drives comes from industry,” says attractive, 
auburn-haired Mary Bottorff, executive sec- 
retary of the local American Red Cross 
chapter. 

That was especially true of the drive to 
improve and modernize the school system. 
The school drive also illustrates some of the 
city’s fund-raising teehniques. 

Columbus currently has a birth rate nearly 
double the rate 10 years ago. Its busy indus- 
tries also have been attracting people- from 
elsewhere. In the past 16 years population 
has increased 87 percent, with a 19.8-percent 
increase recorded in the past 6 years. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT JUMPED 


The growth, plus the zooming birth rate, 
put the school system in a tight squeeze. 
Primary and high-school enrollments, which 
totaled 3,375 in 1950, Jumped to 4,635 in 1956, 
with a further rise to 5,239 forecast for 1960. 

In 1950, when businessmen first became 
concerned about the school system’s defi- 
ciencies, the city had 105 classrooms, ade- 
quate for 3,150 children on the basis of the 
town’s estimate of an average of 30 per 
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room. But 3,375 children already were going 
to school, with a big influx due. 

A committee of business and civic leaders 
tackled the problem. They recognized that 
bonds could be floated and taxes raised, but 
they felt that over the years, interest pay- 
ments could eat up a substantial portion of 
funds accumulated for the school system. 
Moreover, the tax-bond route might have 
been time consuming; the need for schools 
was immediate and urgent. 

So it was decided to use contributions to 
supplement the regular tax program. The 
first new school added to the system was 
the Jefferson elementary school, completed 
in 1951. About 90 percent of the $376,000 
cost of the attractive, contemporary-style 
building was donated by industry. After the 
Jefferson school was completed, $1,006,000 
was raised by contributions for a new physi- 
cal-education building at the high school. 
Industry contributed about 60 percent of 
this money. 


WEEK’S PAY OR PROFIT 


“We adopted the slogan ‘a week's pay or 
a week’s profit,’” says S. E. Lauther, presi- 
dent of the Irwin Union Bank, who ranks 
as @ newcomer since he’s only lived in town 
for 10 years. 

Many communities wouldn't even attempt 
a fund drive with an anticipated per capita 
contribution equivalent to about $50 each 
for every Man, woman, and child in town. 
Columbus raised the money in 15 days. 

As the money rolled in, the Irwin Union 
Bank contributed its facilities toward put- 
ting funds to work while the gym was being 
built. Funds earned $18,000 while the gym 
was being designed and constructed. 

Total eontributions to the school system 
for building alone amount to $1,746,500 over 
the past 6 years. In the same time span, 
$2,269,000 of tax money went into school 
buildings. Today, Columbus has 180 class- 
rooms, 71 percent more than at the start 
of the building program. 

SWIFT PACE OF GIVING 


Industry is helping Columbus and Barthol- 
omew County set a charity contribution pace 
that probably exceeds that of any other com- 
munity in the United States. The county's 
per capita contributions for the Tuberculosis 
Association lead the Nation, say association 
folk here. Average per capita contributions 
for ‘the entire country amount to 16 cents 
annually; Bartholomew County's average is 
ever 50 cents. 

Mental Health Fund contributions for this 
county are the highest in Indiana and among 
the highest in the country. Bartholomew 
County’s 21 cents per capita contribution 
last year compared with 5 cents for Indiana 
and less than 2 cents for the Nation. 

Sometimes four drives are underway at 
one time, yet each meets or tops its goal. 
In January, the National. Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis staged its drive, followed 
by the Heart Fund in February and the Red 
Cross in March. Now, the Heart Pund and 
the Red Cross drives are being wound up; 
the Salvation! Army is coming on the scene; 
the Crippled Children’s drive has a painted 
oil drum “well” in front of the Irwin Bank 
and the Cancer Fund Is in its April campaign. 

This variety of causes is unusual. The 
trend in many communities is away from 
individual campaigns toward one United 
Fund drive. An estimated 600 cities have 
switched to United Fund, often because in- 
dustry has grown tired of constant solicita- 
tion. 

MULTIPLE DRIVES FAVORED 

Not so Columbus. After a study, the idea 
of a united campaign was turned down, with 
industry taking the lead in favoring multiple 
drives. 

“Our study showed that people were con- 
tributing twice as much through individual 
drives as they estimated they would be able 
to give under a united drive,” says Bob Gor- 
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don, editor of the 12,000 circulation Evening 
Republican. 

Secret of Columbus’ success in raising 
money is its strong support from top business 
management. 

In many fund drives elsewhere, a corpo- 
ration president may take the bows for 
handling the drive. But behind the scenes 
he has delegated the work to subordinates 
far down the ladder—subordinates who may 
try hard but who may lack the organiza- 
tional spark and management talent of a top 
executive. 

“Here you go the top to get a job done,” 
declares Lowell Engelking, husky, broad- 
shouldered president of Engelking Patterns, 
Inc. Management puts the same top-flight 
talent into charity drives as into sales cam- 
paigns. 

The fact that many of Columbus’ indus- 
tries are home owned also helps. Execu- 
tives don’t have to seek permission from 
distant managements when considering do- 
nations. And being hometowners, Colum- 
bus executives undoubtedly have a more 
direct interest in community welfare. 
Pinally, full employment and high income 
levels mean the town’s intensive fund drives 
have more chance of exceeding goals. 


NO OUTSIDE FUND RAISERS 


Columbus has no use for professional fund 
raisers in its campaigns. Nearly every dollar 
collected goes for its intended purpose, with 
very little eaten up by expenses. 

“Last year we had $148 in expenses when 
raising $23,700 for our fund drive,” says Miss 
Bottorff, of the Red Cross. The current Red 
Cross drive has set its sights on $24,500. She 
explains that industry is providing the man- 
agerial talent. Company secretaries handle 
any correspondence on company stationary. 

_Many factors underpin the success of Co- 
lumbus’ fund raisers. Top executives who 
head campaigns know one another inti- 
mately, belong to the same clubs—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, chamber of commerce, and the 
like—and see one another often. When an 
executive accepts the chairmanship of a fund 
drive, he loses little time in calling on his 
friends to help. A fund raiser may put the 
bite on a fellow businessman at an informal 
club meeting or direct a formal fund appeal 
to an entire club. 

The fact that many of the town’s execu- 
tives are their own bosses means they can 
put as much time as they like into charity 
work, without worrying about the reaction 
from a vice president in another city. 

There’s a certain element of mutual back 
seratching, charity style. Since most execu- 
tives take turns at campaigns, 
there’s an informal but effective understand- 
ing that a donation to the polio drive will 
be reciprocated by the campaign chairman 
when a colleague comes around for the Heart 
Pund. 

SOME SOCIAL PRESSURES, TOO 

There is more social pressure to contribute 
in a town the size of Columbus than is the 
case in a larger city. Everyone knows who 
is giving and who isn’t, and campaigns use 
the technique of having neighbor call on 
neighbor. And the community's smaller 
size makes it easier for citizens to see the 
results of their giving. New schools, boys 
and girls clubs, and the Red Cross bloodmo- 
bile all give physical evidence of past cam- 
paigns—and increase willingness to give to 
future drives. . 

Employee contributions are stimulated 
through payroll deduction programs. Em- 
ployees contribute a certain amount each 
week in deductions, and proceeds are divided 
among local charity drives. 

Hamilton Manufacturing production work- 
ers average $15 annually in payroll deduc- 
tions. “Many of our employees wanted to 
have $1 a week deducted from their pay- 
checks when we launched this program,” 
says William Hamilton, company chairman, 
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“We talked most of them out of that for we 
thought it was too much for a production 
worker to give.” 

The giving spirit in Columbus spills over 
into other channels. Republican and Demo. 
cratic politiciams report that Bartholomew 
County citizens are so conditioned to donat- 
ing that political contributions roll in with 
little collecting effort. 





Employee Welfare and Pension Benefit; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
attention of many people has recently 
been directed to the question of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans. 
Senators will know that S. 1122 is pres- 
ently pending before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. That bill, 
sponsored by thé distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], not 
only offers the Senate an opportunity to 
adopt appropriate legislation, but this 
bill is serving as a model for others pend- 
ing on the State level. Such is the case 
in my own State of Minnesota, where a 
union welfare fund bill, modeled on S. 
1122, has recently been approved by the 
House Labor Committee of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature. 

‘An editorial on this subject appeared 
in the March 26 issue of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

In this same connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have recently written to Senator 
DOUGLAS expressing my own interest in 
S. 1122 and my hope that the Senate 
Labor Committee may soon proceed to 
its consideration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter just men- 
tioned be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DoInc THE RIGHT THING 

The union welfare fund bill which the 
House Labor Committee has approved is an 
adaptation of the measure which Senator 
Pavut Dove.as, of Illinois, has introduced on 
the national level. It is designed to prevent 
abuses in Minnesota such as those that have 
been exposed in the senatorial investigation 
and to that end sets up a system of super- 
vision and regulation. 

The responsible leaders of organized labor 
in Minnesota have been among the first to 
see the need for such legislation. In fact 


‘the Minnesota federation of labor is pushing 


the bill and its legal.counsel had a hand in 
Grafting the provisions. 

Praising people for doing the right thing 
always sounds a little like saying that their 
virtue comes as a surprise. It does not come 
as a surprise that these labor leaders are 
seeing this situation in the right way because 
they have run a good labor movement in 
Minnesota and if the scandals coming 
light at Washington should besmirch any 
segment of that movement here, none would 
deplore and oppose the abuse of trust more 
than they. 
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present legislation would provide pro- 
tection against abuse of trust in the han- 


must be annual reports and audits. It pro- 
vides for in and criminal penal- 
ties for misuse of the funds or diversion from 
their rightful owners and purpose. 

what is happening in the labor world is 
the same thing that happened earlier in the 
case of business. With its great and rapid 
growth, need for regulation has arisen in the 
interests of labor itself and the general 
public. The quicker and better this is done 
the better for all concerned. It is a good 
thing that the leadership here recognizes 


this. 


Address by Hon. Eugene J. Keogh, of New 
York, Before National Conference of 


Bar Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from a speech made by Rep- 
resentative EuGENE J. Keocu before the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents, 
at Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Kreocu spoke regarding the pro- 
visions of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, which 
relate to the retirement and benefit 
plans affecting the legal profession. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen présent here today, rather 
than doing you a favor, I should say that 
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corrected; they mark a great step in the di- 
rection of solidifying the dynamic type of 
representative democracy and democratic 
government that we think we have, that 


So, it is with no concern at all about any 
of the details, any of the varying theories of 
solving this problem that I come to you to- 
y to talk to you about bills H. R. 9 and 
R. 10, which have been introduced in this, 
85th Congress, by my very distinguished 


g 
3 


today, it is that I would like your help in 
dissi when and wherever necessary, 
the false notion that H. R. 9 and 
10 is a la’ bill. 
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This would be accomplished by affording 
such individuals a tax deferment on a speci- 
fied limited portion of their earned net in- 
come which they set aside for retirement. 

Under existing law, as we all know, such 
deferment is afforded to employed persons 
whose corporate employers and noncorporate 
employers have established so-called em- 
ployees’ pensions and pension plans meet- 
ing the statutory limits and requirements. 
However, since self-employed individuals 
cannot be their own employers nor em- 
ployees, they cannot qualify under existing 
legislation. 

We need only recall that the Social Secu- 
rity Act, which set up the compulsory system 
of old-age pensions, originally applied only 
to employed persons but has now been ex- 
tended to cover almost all self-em>loyed per- 
sons. The bills, therefore, would give to 
those same self-employed persons a further 
measure of equality with employed persons 
so far as supplemental private pensions are 
concerned. 

In order that we may all know about what 
we are talking, and I am sure that we all do, 
permit me to point out that the bill would 
allow self-employed persons a deduction for 
Federal income-tax purposes for amounts set 
aside for their retirement with the proviso 
that the annual deduction could not exceed 
the lesser of 10 percent of self-employment 
income or $5,000, with a special rule that 
would provide that in the cases of persons 
50 years of age or over, who would have only 
a few years to build up their retirement 
funds, that they would be permitted an ad- 
ditional allowable deduction which would be 
increased one-tenth for each year of age over 
50 and not over 70. 

To the extent that allowable deductions 
were not used in any one year, they would 
serve to increase the allowable deductions 
during the following 5 years, until exhausted, 
except that a maximum annual ceiling of 
$5,000 would still apply. 

A self-employed individual could not de- 
duct over his lifetime more than 20 times 
the maximum annual contribution urider 
the general rule. 

Under the bills, a self-employed individual 
is the same as self-employment provisions of 
the Social Security Act, except, that it also 
includes those not presently covered by such 
act, the principal group of which is, of course, 
the medical profession and some clergymen. 

Self-employed persons who are also em- 
ployed during the year are not disqualified 
unless they are currently a member of or 
receiving payments under a governmental or 
private pension or profit-sharing plan or 
have received a distribution of their interest 
in such pension or profit-sharing plan. 

The allowable deduction is in terms of 
amounts paid as so-called retirement depos- 
its, which are defined in thé pending bills as 
amounts paid into a restricted retirement 
fund or as premiums under a restricted re- 
tirement policy. The fund is defined as a 


_trust or custodian account established under 


a retirement plan for self-employed indi- 
viduals. 
- . s * ° 


In lieu of the rates otherwise applicable, 
the lump sum distribution would be assessed 
at 5 times the rate applicable to one-fifth of 
the amount and the same treatment would 
be given payments on the death of the parti- 
cipant before withdrawal of the funds. The 
withdrawal of such funds prior to age 65 is 
permitted. 

A new provision in the pending bills per- 
mits a takedown of funds prior to age 65 
and short of total and permanent disability. 
It is permitted subject, however, only to the 
payment of a penalty; in such cases it is 
provided that the tax shall be 110 percent 
of the amount which would have been pay- 
able had the distribution been included in 
the individual’s gross income rate over the 
taxable year and.4 taxable years immedi- 
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ately preceding or such lesser number of 
immediately preceding years in which re- 
tirement deposits are actually made. 

These provisions would apply equally to 
distributions from a restricted retirement 
fund and under a policy. 

Generally speaking, I have briefly covered 
the important provisions of the pending bills 
and I must tell you that the form of the 
bill now pending is quite distinct, quite dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. Those changes 
have been made and they have been made 
after careful thought and study, in which 
thought and study your committees have 
been continually engaged and have been in 
consultation with as many of the represent- 
atives of groups that might be affected by 
the form of the bill as they possibly could 
meet with and discuss the problems with. 
They have been meeting, too, with rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government and have sought in those dis- 
cussions to elicit from the representatives of 
that branch of the Government as much as 
they possibly could with respect to the de- 
sires, the aims, the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of that branch. 

I think that I should tell you that this 
is the fourth Congress in which the bills 
in some form ‘have been introduced. One 
who is not too familiar with legislative 
work might think that it is about time 
something was done, Well, as one of the 
original introducers of what now is the 
pending bill, I would be inclined to agree 
with you. But I am sure that some of the 
more experienced men and women in the 
room understand that sometimes it takes a 
little longer to perform that which is ob- 
viously just than it does to perform some 
legislative miracles. 

In all.of the work that we have been do- 
ing in Washington, we have always been 
courteously treated by the representatives 
of the Treasury Department. I think it is 
fair to say that we, the sponsors of the legis- 
lation, have always sought to keep it on a 
bipartisan basis. I use that word because I 
am one who thinks that in a legislative 
sense there is really nothing that can be 
nonpartisan. We have tried to approach it 
in a manner that would not mean that one 
political party might take advantage of the 
other or that one might be hurt as compared 
with the other. 

We have sought to be completely objec- 
tive in our approach in relation to the objec- 
tions that have been raised to the prior forms 
of the bill, just as I assure you that we will 
seek to be objective with respect to any 
objections that may be raised for the form 
of the pending bill. 

. . * 7 * 

We welcome gladly, anxiously and with 
deep appreciation the interest that your 
distinguished president has taken in this 
little piece of legislation and the great work 
that your association and your committees 
have done. 

I am sure that you are all conscious of 
the danger of specifics and I am sure, also, 
that you would not mind my mentioning a 
few names of those representatives of your 
organization who have been with us during 
the dark and dreary days and who are with 
us now that we see some rays of sunlight 
coming up over the horizon. 

I refer, of course, to George Roberts and 
Leslie Rapp and the committee, and I am de- 
lighted to observe that you have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining the increasing interest of 
Laurens Williams, who has done such a great 
job for the Treasury Department and who I 
am. confident will do an equally great, if not 
greater job, for the self-employed now. 

I am delighted in Chicago, too, to pay my 
Trespects*to Dr. Frank Dickinson of the AMA 
who has been just as stalwart as those of you 
who know of him know him to be and who 
has been a great source of encouragement to 
Tom JENKINS and to me and I compliment 
you, Mr. President, on the formation of the 
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newly revitalized, reactivated assembly that 
you have gotten together and your selection 
of Mr. Donohue, for this will probably suc- 
ceed in keeping him in Washington a little 
more than he has Deen in the past 2 years. 


Mr. President, I hope that before this Con- 
gress ts over that you and your members 
and your fine organization will be pleased by 
the report of progress that all associated 
with you in this endeavor will have made. 
I am indeed grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity to talk to you today. [Applause.] 





Address by Ambassador MacArthur Be- 
fore the American-Japan Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 22, 1957, the United States Am- 
bassador to Japan, the Hon. Douglas 
MacArthur II, delivered an address be- 
fore the American-Japan Society, at 
Tokyo. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DovcLas Mac- 
ArtTHuR II, UNrIrep STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN, BEFORE THE AMERICA-JAPAN SOCIETY, 
Toxyo, Marcu 22, 1957 
Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 

members of the America-Japan Society, 35 

years ago I visited Japan for ‘the first time. 

I came with my father, and we spent 3 

weeks in this great and beautiful country. 

We landed at the port of Yokohama, and in 

addition to Tokyo we visited Nikko, Lake 

Chuzenji, Kyoto, Kamakura, and other places 

of remarkable interest and beauty. 

I was at the impressionable age of 13 and 
was for the first time exposed to a culture 
and art which long antedated that of my 
own country and which in many respects 
has yet to be equalled anywhere in the world. 

The friendliness of the Japanese people 
whom we met everywhere and the beauty 
of this country made an indelible impression 
on me. It gave me the desire to know more 
about Japan and about other countries and 
their peoples. In fact, it was following this 
visit to Japan that I decided to enter the 
American Foreign Service. So, if I am here 
today as Ambassador, only Japan is to blame, 
because of the imprint it made on me 35 
years ago. 

It is indeed a happy privilege to take "my 
turn in observing the tradition that an 
American Ambassador to Japan makes his 
maiden speech before this society. In so 
doing, I would like to begin by paying re- 


ticularly 
Murphy, and Ambassador Allison. I have 
talked long and earnestly with them about 
Japan, and sought their counsel regarding 
my mission here. Each sent renewed and 
most affectionate greetings to Japan, the 
Japanese people, and this society. Each in 
his own way has contributed greatly to the 
cause of Japanese-American friendship. 
Following in their footsteps, I am aware 
of a rich heritage and a high obligation. 
In assuming that obligation, I have a strong 
conviction as to what should be the first 
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step in carrying out my responsibilities as 
the American Ambassador to Japan. 

That first step will be to listen. For, 
listening is the key to knowledge and under- 
standing, and mutual understanding is the 
very essence of peoples and nations living 
successfully . My every effort will be 
directed to broadening and deepening the 
fiow of true understanding between our two 
countries. 

To accomplish this, I want to learn more 
about what the Ja people think and 
feel, in all walks of life, throughout the 
country. The process of learning is, of 
course, endless, and I have much to learn. 
That is why in the next few months I hope 
to spend a large part of my time in meeting 
Japanese people, making friends, traveling, 
observing, and taking part in typically Ja- 
panese experiences. I am eager to absorb all 
those manifold impressions that go to make 
up a real understanding of another country. 

As one who wants to begin by listening, I 
might start by discussing with you today 
the questions uppermost in my mind, the 
things about which I would most like to 
learn. ; 

My first question is: What is to be the 
character of the period now beginning in the 
relations between our two countries? 

That a new period is beginning is evident 
in many ways. 

During the past few years the meaning of 
the peace treaty has gradually been spelled 
out in the fabric of daily life. At the same 
time, the social and spiritual convalescence 
of Japan from the profound shocks and 
strains of war and its aftermath has steadily 


progressed. 

Politically, with her admission to the 
United Nations, Japan has fully returned to 
the world community as a Tespected, equal, 
and influential member—a development that 
my Government and the American people 
warmly welcome. 

In the economic field, thanks to the great 
energy and skills of the Japanese people, 
Japan is now back cn its own feet. And, 
wiflle Japan has long-term economic prob- 
lems, I am confident that these also can be 
met provided the principles of free world 
cooperation and interdependence are ob- 
served. 

Japan is now entering the atomic age for 
peace along with other céuntries that have 
the requisite technology, and the develop- 
ment of atomic energy can contribute greatly 
to the economic progress and well-being of 
the Japanese people. With time and fur- 
ther development, it seems to promise electric 
power in abundance, as well as increased 
yields in agriculture and improved health. 

The coming of the jet plane in commercial 
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ter of this coming period will; of course, p, 
influenced by decisions Japan takes. 

Accordingly, my first question leads to a 
second: 

What will Japan choose to do with her 
new position and opportunities in the wor|q: 
What responsibilities is she now going to 
assume? What others will she prepare for) 

It is for answers to such questions, inclygq- 


' Ing the many more specific ones which they 
/Taise, that I shall be listening most atten. 


tively and sympathetically as I talk wity 
people in Japan. For, clearly, these are ques. 
tions which the Japanese people must ¢e- 
cide for themselves, taking into account the 
kind of world they wish to help develop anq 
in which they wish to live. 

Only by freely exercising their own inde. 
pendence, with its attendant responsibilities, 
can they come deeply and sincerely to grips 
with the problems of free world interdepend- 
ence, which is the reality of the world today, 
and on which freedom and security depend. 

As I listen to Japanese points of view, I 
will of course speak in turn, to-the best of 
my ability, about what Americans are feel- 
ing and thinking. Understanding is not a 
one-way street. It is a two-way street in 
every sense, and precisely in such a friendly 
but completely frank give-and-take relation- 
ship, based on full equality, good will, and 
mutual respect, lies the best hope for the 
future of Japanese-American friendship. 

On the subject of interdependence among 
nations in the modern world, the convictions 
of my country are clear and strong. We have 
learned by hard experience that we cannot 
live alone and merely do as we please; that 
security is either collective or illusory; that 
only by joining hands and working together 
can free peoples remain free. 

Whenevér two countries which share the 
same fundamental interests work closely to- 
gether there will, of course, be differences 
of opinion on specific problems. But this is 
not unhealthy. On the contrary, it is a 
normal thing, and is in fact the very hall- 
mark of free peoples and free nations. For, 
where differences between countries are not 
permitted to appear, it means that the views 
of one have been suppressed. 

Finding solutions.-to those differences 
which arise between our two countries will 
require patience and wnderstanding, per- 
sistence and sacrifice on both sides. We 
must both understand that durable solutions 
to problems cahnot give complete satisfac- 
tion to either , and that they must be 
based on the principle of give-and-take. 

But, I have the greatest faith that we will 
find solutions to our problems, because the 
community of interest between our two 
countries is so broad and so deep. This 
identity of interest far outweighs those dif- 
ferences as to method and approach which 
are bound to arise between us with respect 
to specific problems. 

I would like to close with a word about my 
hopes and my faith. 

I view the future relationship between our 
two countries as a full and equal partner- 
ship which serves the enlightened self- 
interest cf each country. 

I am convinced that there are immense 
possibilities, for both Japan and America, 
in the area of Japanese-American relations 
that is now opening before us. 

I believe with all my heart that Japan and 
the United States share the same funda- 
mental purposes and Both coun- 
tries and peoples are dedicated to the same 
high principle of seeing peace with justice 
prevail in the world. 

As the American people’s pledge and 
prayer, I leave with you this message, spoken 
by President Eisenhower in his second in- 
augural address: 

“We look upon this shaken earth, and we 
a@eclare our firm and fixed purpose—the 
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puilding of @ peace with justice in a world 
where moral law prevails. 

“The building of — a oe bold — 
solve it will be hard, And to attain it, we 
must be aware of its full meaning—and ready 
to pay its full price. 

“we recognize and accept our own deep in- 
volvement in the destiny of men everywhere. 
We are accordingly pledged to honor, and to 
strive to fortify, the authority of the United 
Nations. For in that body rests the best hope 
of our age for the assertion of that law by 
which all nations may live in dignity. 

“May the light of freedom, coming to 4ll 
darkened lands, flame brightly—until at last 
the darkness is no more. 

“May the turbulence of our age yield to a 
true time of peace, when men and nations 
shall share a life that honors the dignity of 
each, the brotherhood of all.” 

To those sentiments, I am sure the Japa- 
nese people can also sincerely subscribe. 

True understanding and cooperation be- 
tween Japan and America will contribute 
much to make a living reality of a world 
truly at peace. 

I thank you. 





Military Programs for the Middle East and 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF. MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
decision at the Burmuda Conference for 
the United States to participate in the 
military aspects of the Baghdad Pact has 
opened up once more our consideration 
of the value of our military assistance 
programs in the Middle East and south 
Asia. I myself was surprised at the Bur- 
muda decision, since we had so recently 
been assured by the Secretary of State— 
only a month previously—that he did not 
contemplate further participation in 
Baghdad Pact activities. 

In the Minneapolis Star for March 25, 
1957, there appeared an editorial entitled 
“We and the Baghdad Pact.” The edi- 
torial discusses some of the difficulties of 
our new position, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the record. 

Some of these same considerations 
were reexamined in succinct form by 
Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, in a dispatch from 
Paris which appeared in the New York 
Times for April 3, 1957. Mr. Sulzberger’s 
column is entitled “A Self-Defeating 
American Policy in Asia,” and it ex- 
amines what Mr. Sulzberger calls our 
“sabotage of India’s social revolution” 
by our arms aid to Pakistan. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of Mr. Sulz- 
berger’s column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 
[From the Minneapolis Star of March 25, 

1957} 
WE AND THE BaGHpaD Pact 

The United States, as one result of the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan talks in Bermuda, is 
to join the military committee of the 
Baghdad Pact. It is not yet clear precisely 
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what Anglo-American policymakers hope 
will be the outcome of this move. 

This country did not openly associate it- 
self with the pact when it was signed in 1955 
(by Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Paki- 
stan), but we were generally credited—or 
blamed—for its organization. We pushed the 
pact, it was said, as a means of prevent- 
ing Red penetration of the Middle East. 

Subsequently Russia leapfrogged the de- 
fense tier established by the pact and the 
Communists have penetrated in varying de- 
grees in Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. Also sub- 
sequently, pressures from pact members 
have forced this country to associate itself 
more and more with the Baghdad organiza- 
tion. Last April we joined the economic and 
antisubversion committees of the pact, set 
up a permanent liaison office with the mili- 
tary committee, and agreed to contribute to 
the costs of the permanent secretariat. 

Originally it had been said we did not join 
the pact in order not to offend Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, etc. The Arab league governments, 
however, having espied Uncle Sam’s hand be- 
hind the pact from the first, took note 
of such subsequent developments and have 
continued to be offended. 

The pact members, especially Britain, have 
not been satisfied with our membership-in- 
all-but-the-name and have pressed us to 
stand up and be counted. Apparently it has 
been decided at Bermuda that we should now 
rise almost but not quite t® such a standing 
position. 

It is a little hard to see the exact gains 
that will accrue to the pact from our join- 
ing the military committee—in view of our 
already intimate working relationship. It is 
not quite clear, either, Just how our closer 
association with the pact, which is so un- 
popular with other Middle Eastern govern- 
ments, will facilitate carrying out the Eisen- 
hower doctrine’s design of closer relation- 
ships with all governments in the area to 
oppose Soviet power penetration. 

It is impossible not to see, on the other 
hand, the propaganda uses antiwestern Arab 
extremists will try to make of our move. 

Perhaps ensuing developments will shed 
more light on the intentions of the Bermuda 
policy planners, 


[From the New York Times of April 3, 1957] 


ForEIGN Arrams—aA_ SELF-DEFEATING 
AMERICAN PoLiIcy IN ASIA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, April 2.—United States foreign pol- 
icy as applied in south Asia displays a dis- 
turbingly schizophrenic aspect. Our aspira- 
tions are clearly both benevolent and sound. 
But the methods by which we seek to achieve 
them are almost surely self-defeating. 

Our fundamental objective is to seal off 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and prevent commu- 
nism from intruding southward. To bolster 
the underdeveloped countries affected we are 
sponsoring a dual program. 

One phase is purely military. This en- 
deavors to strengthen defensive capabilities 
of nations committed to the Western camp. 
Pakistan comes specifically within this cate- 
gory as a member both of SEATO and the 
Middle Eastern Baghdad Pact. The second 
phase is economic. This endeavors to 


strengthen the social, agricultural, and in-. 


dustrial structure of all south Asian nations, 
neutral or otherwise, enabling them to resist 
subversive pressures. 

In this category we include not only our 
ally Pakistan, but countries often irritatingly 
unsympathetic to our aspirations—to wit, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, and Afghan- 
istan. Of these India is overwhelmingly the 
most important. 

Even those in Washington most angered 
by Nehru’s tendency to lecture us while ex- 
cusing Communist ssions and his 
own violation of principles he preaches ad- 
mit that the West has an immense stake in 
Indian democracy’s success. For India is 
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the only massive Asian nation that remains 
non-Communist. 


INDIA VERSUS CHINA 


A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
sians, recognizing the importance of this 
contest, are pouring vast material, technical 
and financial aid into China. We, likewise, 
are investing a considerable amount in ef- 
forts to help Nehbru’s democratic revolu- 
tion—much as we tend to dislike his per- 
sonality. 

If, during the coming generation, India 
can succeed in modernizing its antiquated 
plant; educating its illiterate masses, and 
becoming self-sufficient, the cause of freedom 
will have achieved a triumph. Ultimate 
repercussions in other Asian nations, even 
ironbound China, might be boundless. 

However, the chances of Indian success 
in this competition with China are being 
hampered by an arms race with Pakistan 
Part of India’s budget is supported by our 
economic generosity. But another part is 
drained off by New Delhi’s determination 
not to lag behind Karachi militarily. Pak- 
istan’s materiel comes from us. 

Both countries spend on defense infinitely 
more than they can afford. The amount in 
each case is probably over half the national 
income. Neither, within the foreseeable 
future, can beeome strong enough to stave 
off open Soviet aggression. But each is 
rapidly attaining a capability to cripple the 
other, 

American policy of arming Pakistan tends 
indirectly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
economy. It has also provoked another 
neighboring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
unhealthy weapons deal with the U. S. S. R. 
on the assumption «such equipment is re- 
quired because of a frontier argument with 
the Pakistanis. 


FRUIT OF OUR POLICY 


Therefore, by our policy, we encourage in- 
directly a sterile military spending race. 
None of the south Asian countries can afford 
this. And India’s new 5-year plan—upon 
which we ultimately base such hopes—is 
going down the drain. 

Even if New Delhi continues to receive 
American economic aid at present rates— 
which Nehru’s political gyrations render less 
likely—and even if a new World Bank loan 
is forthcoming, there will be a short fall in 
financing the second 5-year plan amounting 
to perhaps $750 million. 

As a result the, plan, upon which India's 
ultimate political health relies, must now be 
drastically cut. Projected new develop- 
ments have been halted and imports re- 
stricted. Many undertakings are being 
stopped half finished. Equipment already 
purchased, therefore, lies wasting. 

This situation allows Moscow two political 
choices. The Russians have already offered 
India a $125 million credit. They may sug- 
gest still larger amounts in an effort to gain 
controlling leverage on India’s economy. Or 
they may withdraw proposed help in the 
hope of stimulating collapse and possible 
disintegration of Asia’s largest democratic 
nation. 

By our well-intended policy of arming 
Pakistan we are unwittingly helping to sab- 
otage India’s social revolution—upon which 
we bet so heavily. Clearly the time has 
come to think this through more carefully. 

Pakistan, as our ally, is surely entitled to 
be strong. But hasn’t the moment already 
arrived to cut down military assistance to 
that country and help develop its disturb- 
ingly backward economy? Should we make 
such a decision it is certain that India can 
be prevailed upon to reduce investment in 
unproductive weapons. 

It would be short-sighted folly if, for the 
sake of strengthening one ally’s limited 
fighting potential, we helped destroy Asia’s 
most important non-Communist revolu- 
tion—and, by so doing, lost Asia itself. 
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Protecting Wholesalers and Jobbers From 
Monopolistic Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
of James W. Cassedy, general counsel of 
the Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Association, at the annual convention of 
the Automotive Wholesalers Association 
of Tennessee at Gatlinburg, on April 8. 
The address of Mr. Cassedy is one of the 
finest statements that has come to my 
attention of the part each level, that is, 
the manufacturer, wholesaler, and jabber 
and retailer, should play in our economic 
system. Mr. Cassedy, in his address, 
points out the necessity of protecting the 
legitimate rights of each of these three 
groups in our free competitive enterprise 
system from discriminatory practices. 
He points out the necessity of passing 
H. R. 11 and S. 11, which would strength- 
en the Robinson-Patman Act in achiev- 
ing this aim. Mr. Cassedy was one of 
the chief attorneys for the Federal Trade 
Commission for a number of years, and 
is now a successful private practitioner 
of law in Washington, D. C. His 
thoughts about the problem of fair com- 
petition and the remedy to prevent cer- 
tain unfair practices of today are well 
worth considering. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS FROM 
MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES 
(Address by James W. Cassedy, general 
counsel, Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association) 

The American economic system of free 
competitive enterprise was conceived by the 
Founding Fathers of our Nation and was 
written into the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. In the beginning this concept was 
largely an ideal in the minds of men who 
desired freedom from unreasonable restraints 
in the conduct of their individual lives and 
businesses. Subsequently, with the develop- 
ment and growth of this country the ideal 
of a reaily free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem has been the objective of our representa- 
tives in Congress and in the legislatures of 
the various States. At every session of Con- 
gress and of the legislatures of the States the 
major effort of our lawmakers is to perfect 
and protect this ideal, in the public interest. 

A really free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem embraces the total of millions of day-by- 
day decisions—some good and some bad—but 
decisions that are freely made by individuals 
acting individually and independently in the 
conduct of their own businesses. The objec- 
tive of the system is to provide for all Ameri- 
can businessmen the right to be independent, 
to make their own decisions, and to deter- 
mine their own actions in accordance with 
their own judgments. 

Competition is a contest between two or 
more business rivals for the business of a 
customer. Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines competition as “seeking, or 
endeavoring to gain, what another is en- 
deavoring to gain at the same time; a con- 
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The term “enterprise” means an under- 
taking or hazard; an arduous attempt. “Free 
en " means the right to conduct a 
legitimate business for profit, except in time 
of war. “Free competition” means a free and 
open market among both buyers and sellers 
for the sale and distribution of commodities. 

The American economic system of free 
competitive enterprise includes competition 
between manufacturers, producers or sellers 
at the primary level. It includes competi- 
tion between wholesalers, distributors or 
jobbers at the second level. It includes 
competition between retailers at the third 
level. Each level of competition is entitled 
to equal dignity and is of equal importance. 

The importance of independent wholesale 
distribution and independent retail distribu- 
tion in the automotive service industry, as 
well as by wholesalers or retailers in other 
industries, cannot be overemphasized for 
the protection and maintenance of our free 
competitive enterprise system, for the inde- 
pendence of the wholesaler and of the re- 
tailer is vital to that system. 

The wholesaler is a specialist in making 
merchandise available. He gives time value 
and place value to goods. He is the bridge 
that connects thousands of manufacturers, 
producers, and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition with hundreds of thou- 
sands of retailerg,at the third level of com- 
petition. The wholesaler buys goods in large 
quantities, warehouses them, breaks them 
up into smaller quantities, and distributes 
them as they are needed by his retail cus- 
tomers. He makes delivery. He extends 
credit. He furnishes merchandising aid and 
counsel to retailers. He is the long arm of 
distribution reaching out and giving avail- 
ability to merchandise everywhere. 

Only a few manufacturers or producers 
at the primary level of competition can di- 
rectly serve the retailer as economically and 
as well as they can through the wholesaler. 
Many thousands of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers and many hundreds of thousands of 
retailers simply could not exist if it were not 
for the services provided by the wholesaler. 
If the wholesaler were eliminated the great 
majority of manufacturers and retailers 
would also be eliminated. 


competitive 

maintained by our antitrust laws. These 
laws express the national public policy. We 
look to their enforcement to protect com- 
petition not oniy between manufacturers, 
producers, and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition but also competition be- 
tween wholesalers, distributors or jobbers at 
the secondary level and competition between 
retailers at the third level. We look to the 
enforcement of these laws to protect com- 
petition at all levels from injury de- 
struction by price discrimination, usive 
dealing, price fixing, and other illegal prac- 
tices. We look to their enforcement to pro- 
vide free and open markets, equality of op- 
portunity of all persons to compete in trade 
or business, ana freedom of choice in the 
purchase and sale of all commodities. 

We believe that our antitrust laws should 
provide free and open markets, equality of 
competitive opportunity, and freedom of 
choice in trade at all levels of competition. 
That is our objective and goal but since 
the enactment of the first antitrust law 
Congress has found it necessary time and 

to pass additional antitrust legis- 
lation to meet some new threat to our 
free competitive enterprise system which 
the law did not cover. 

The American people have never hesitated 
to support and the Congress has never failed 
to enact whatever antitrust legislation was 
needed to protect our free competitive en- 
terprise ‘system, but throughout the his- 
tory of our country we have learned that 
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protecting this system requires constant 
effort because there are always some wh) 
for selfish reasons adopt and use unfair ang 
destructive methods of competition, par- 
ticularly price discrimination, to gain ay 
economic advantage which injures, destroys 
or prevents competition, creates monopoly 
or lessens their need to compete on th. 
basis of fairness and efficiency. Of these 
illegal practices, the one that has been 
the most harmful and difficult to preven: 
throughout the years has been price dis. 
crimination. The fight waged against the 
evil of price discrimination has had a long 
legislative history. 

The first Federal law prohibiting price 
discrimination was the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887. Congress enacted this lay 
largely as the result of public resentment 


‘against the discriminatory practices of the 


Standard Oil Co., and other trusts anq 
combines, which destroyed their smaller 
competitors. Subsequently, this law was 
supplemented by the Sherman Antitrust 
Act of 1890 which made illegal “every con- 
tract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade.” This act also made it illegal to 
“monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person 
or persons to monopolize any part of the 
trade.” Thereafter.in two cases prosecuted 
by the United States Government against 
the Standard Oil Co. and the American To- 
bacco Co., which were decided by the Su. 
preme Court in 1911, the evidence dra- 
matically demonstrated that price discrim- 
ination had played a major part in bring- 
ing about monopolies in the petroleum and 
tobacco industries. These monopolies were 
broken up and the Sherman law appeared 
to be adequate where known monopoly 
existed or where known monopoly had 
reached such a near state of maturity that 
the intent of gaining a complete monopoly 
was unmistakable, but this law was never 
interpreted as adequate to prohibit the mon- 
opoly practice of price discrimination. 

Following these decisions there was great 
public concern over the monopoly problem. 
This was reflected in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 in the platforfiis of the Demo- 
crat, Republican, and Independent Parties, 
which called for legislation that would pro- 
hibit the specific acts and practices, such 
as price discrimination, which led to mo- 
nopoly rather than to wait for a monopoly 
to grow to full flower and then attempt 
to break it up. The public demand was 
“to kill the weed in the seed.” 

It was in response to this public demand 
that Congress enacted in 1914 the Clayton 
Antitrust Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The Clayton Act made unlaw- 
ful and specifically prohibited price dis- 
crimination and other harmful acts and 
practices that injure competition and tend 
to create monopoly. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act made unlawful and pro- 
hibited unfair methods of competition to 
cover any other acts or practices which had 
not yet been defined as leading to monopoly. 

Subsequently, in the efforts to enforce 
the Clayton Act prohibitions against price 
discrimination three loopholes and weak- 
nesses were found which practically nulli- 
fied the law. The first was that while the 
statute sought to protect competition gen- 
erally from substantial injury it was not 
adequate to protect an individual wholesaler 
or retailer competing locally in the resale 
of the manufacturer’s goods. The second 
was the proviso which exempted price dis- 
crimination on account of differences in the 
quantities sold without reference to differ- 
ences in the seller’s cost savings. The third 
loophole was the proviso which exempted 
price discrimination made in good faith t0 
meet competition. Because of these 100p- 
holes and weaknesses in the Clayton Act 
discriminatory practices increased and spread 
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to many industries and brought about an 
increasing demand for corrective leg- 


sellers at the primary level, but also com- 
petition between wholesalers at the second- 
ary level and between retailers at the third 
jevel. The prevalence of the price discrimi- 
nation evil and its destructive effects upon 
small manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers at all levels of competition was set 
out in an overwhelming mass of evidence 
in some 30 volumes of factual studies sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Federal Trade 
Commission and by the committee hearings 
on the Robinson-Patman bills. 

As a result. the Congress enacted the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act in 1936 in an effort to 
strengthen the Clayton Act by closing the 
3 loopholes and weaknesses previously de- 

ribed. 

e The scope of the provision prohibiting 
price discrimination, where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 
was enlarged and rewritten so that price dis- 
crimination would also be prohibited where 
the effect may be to injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition with any person who either 

ts or receives the benefit of such dis- 
crimination, or with customers of either of 
them. By this amendment the law would 
protect competition of individual competi- 
tors as well as competition generally from the 
harmful effects of price discrimination. The 
proviso exempting price discriminations made 
on account of different quantities sold was 
eliminated and instead it was provided that 
price differences would be lawful where they 
were based upon actual savings in cost to the 
seller resulting from different methods or 
quantities in which a commodity is sold or 
delivered. of 

The proviso of the old Clayton Act exempt- 
ing price discriminations made in good faith 
meeting of competition was considered by 
Congress to be one of the principal loopholes 
of the law and a major obstacle to its en- 
forcement. The Robinson-Patman Act at- 
tempted to eliminate the nullifying effects of 
this proviso by rewriting it as a procedural 
provision so that whenever a manufacturer 
or other seller at the primary level of com- 
petition claimed that he was justified in dis- 
criminating in price because he was meeting 
in good faith an equally low price of a com- 
peting manufacturer, the Federal Trade 
Commission would be required to prove that 
the actual or probable effect of the price dis- 
crimination was substantially to injure com- 
petition. Where the effect of the discrimina- 
tion substantially injured competition it was 
clearly the intent of the law to prohibit the 
discrimination. The legislative history of 
the good-faith proviso in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act clearly shows that Congress had in 
mind the situation where manufacturers and 
other sellers at the primary level of competi- 
tion found it necessary to lower their prices 
to some customers in order to meet in good 
faith equally low prices of other competing 
manufacturers or sellers at the primary level. 
Congress certainly did not have in mind that 
a manufacturer or other seller at the primary 
level of competition could arbitrarily dis- 
criminate in price between his customers 
who were competing at the wholesale level or 
who were competing at the retail level. It is 
unreasonable and illogical to assume that 
Congress intended to give to any manufac- 
turer or seller at the primary level of compe- 
tition the right to discriminate in price be- 
tween wholesalers or between 
competing retailers and thereby substantially 
injure, destroy or prevent competition be- 
tween wholesalers or between retailers. 

Nevertheless in 1951-in the case of Federal 
Trade Commission 
Company of Indiana, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a 5-to-3 decision held 
that @ manufacturer or other seller at the 
Primary level of competition may discrim- 
inate in price between competing wholesalers 
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or between competing retailers in order to 
meet in good faith an equally low price of 
a@ competing manufacturer or other seller 
at the primary level regardless of the sub- 
stantially injurious effects upon competition 
between wholesalers at the secondary level 
or upon competition between retailers at the 
third level. In effect, the Supreme Court 
held that the very loophole that practically 
nullified the price-discrimination section of 
the old Clayton Act and was an obstacle to 
its enforcement, that Congress clearly in- 
tended to close, and thought it did close 
when it enacted the Robinson-Patman Act, 
was still open and that the “good faith” pro- 
viso afforded just as complete a defense un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act as it did un- 
der the old Clayton Act. 

As a result of this decision the Robinson- 
Patman Act has been seriously weakened, the 
act affords no protection to competition be- 
tween wholesalers, or between retailers, the 
public interest in protecting competition at 
all levels has been subordinated to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer’s or supplier’s private 
interest in discriminating in price, the act 
has become largely a declaration of the sell- 
er’s right to discriminate in price, and whole- 
salers and retailers who are discriminated 
against are deprived of their right to object, 
regardless of the number of businesses that 
are injured and destroyed. 

Such discriminatory pricing practices con- 
stitute a serious threat of substantial injury 
and destruction to competition between 
wholesalers and between retailers, which 
cannot be prevented by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act unless the act is amended to close 
the loophole created by this decision. 

Legislation has been introduced and is 
now pending before the Congress to plug 
this loophole. The legislation is called the 
equality of opportunity bill and is desig- 
nated H. R. 11 in the House of Representa- 
tives and S. 11 in the Senate. This proposed 
legislation simply means that where the 
effect of the discrimination in price may 
be substantially to lessen competition be- 
tween manufacturers or other sellers at the 
primary level, between wholesalers, distrib- 
utors, or jobbers at the secondary level, or 
between retailers at the third level of com- 
petition in any section of the country, the 
price discrimination cannot be justified and 
excused on the ground that the manufac- 
turer or other seller at the primary level 
was meeting an equally low price of a com- 
peting manufacturer or other seller at the 
primary level. 

As general counsel for MEWA I appeared 
before the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees at the last session of Congress and 
testified in support of this proposed legis- 
lation for the protection of automotive 
wholesalers. At that time the House of 
Representatives voted 393 to 3 in favor of 
the proposed legislation and it was favorably 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
but did not reach a vote on the floor of the 
Senate before adjournment. At the present 
session of Congress I appeared before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on March 29, 
1957, and testified as general counsel for 
MEWA in support of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Hearings will be held before the House 
Judiciary Committee in the near future and 
I intend to represent the interest of the 
members of MEWA in support of this leg- 
islation before that committee as soon as I 
have an opportunity to do so. It is my con- 
sidered opinion after many years of study 
that this legislation, if enacted, will greatly 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act and 
-will furnish vitally needed protection to com- 
petition at all levels from the sv..stantially 
injurious effects of price discrimination. 

In the automotive service industry there 
are approximately 1,200 manufacturers of 
automotive products. These are divided into 
three classifications. The first makes auto- 
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motive products only for original equipment 
and sells only to the car manufacturers. 
The second makes automotive products in 
part for original equipment and in part for 
the replacement market and sells both the 
car manufacturers and the independent 
automotive wholesalers. The third type 
makes automotive products only for the re- 
placement market and sells only to auto- 
motive wholesalers. In addition, three of 
the major automobile manufacturers, Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, also manu- 
facture and sell automotive products in the 
replacement market. 

Automotive wholesalers buy their auto- 
motive merchandise from many of these 
manufacturers that make and sell auto- 
motive products for the replacement market 
and resell such merchandise to garages, re- 
pair shops, service stations, car dealers, fleet 
operators, and other miscellaneous trade 
outlets. In so doing automotive wholesalers 
compete directly with automobile manufac- 
turers and the car dealers, the major oil 
companies, the rubber tire companies, chain 
stores, mail order houses, and other auto- 
motive wholesalers that handle automotive 
products. 

To say the least the competition faced by 
the automotive wholesaler is rough and very 
difficult to meet. The economic power pos- 
sessed and exercised by the automobile 
manufacturers through their car dealers in 
the sale of automotive products in the re- 
placement market, together with the econ- 
omic power possessed and exercised by the 
major oil companies through the gasoline 
service stations, in the sale of automotive 
products such as tires, batteries and acces- 
sories has practically foreclosed these mar- 
kets from the independent automotive 
wholesaler. Price discrimination, exclusive 
dealing, and other illegal practices are the 
shackles that close the door upon these mar- 
kets and prevent the independent automo- 
tive wholesaler from selling automotive 
products to the car dealer and the service 
station. These illegal practices enable 
the car manufacturers and major oil com- 
panies_to dominate and monopolize the car 
dealer and service-station market. 

In these circumstances the enactment of 
the equality of opportunity bill (S. 11 and 
H. R. 11) is urgently needed if independent 
automotive wholesalers are to survive in this 
industry. 


The issue is sharply drawn on this proposed 
legislation between the manufacturers, 
producers and other sellers at the primary 
level of competition who oppose the enact- 
ment of the equality of opportunity bill and 
the wholesalers and retailers at the second 
and third levels of competition who support 
and advocate the passage of such legislation. 
You can take your choice but I submit to you 
that if you desire an equal opportunity to 
meet your competition with the car manu- 
facturer, the oil companies, the rubber tire 
companies, the ear dealers, the chain stores, 
the mail order houses and other automotive 
wholesalers you will support this proposed 
legislation and urge your Representatives 
and Senators in Congress to vote for it. 





A Senator’s Case Against Seniority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in last 
Sunday’s New York Times magazine ap- 


peared an interesting article written by 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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NEvusBeERGER!] entitled “A Senator’s Case 
Against Seniority.” 

I do not necessarfiy concur with all 
the views set forth in the article, but 
it is provocative and well worth reading. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Senator's Case AGAINsT SENIORITY 

(By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER) 

WasHIncton.—Although I have served in 
the Senate only since January 1955, it has 
become my firm conviction during this period 
that seniority should not continue to be the 
sole determinant of congressional sovereignty 
and influence as reflected in committee 
chairmanships and committee assignments. 
As I see the question, seniority is wrong on 
three fundamental counts: 

1. It attaches little er no significance to 
the special abilities and experience of an 
individual, but only to the duration of his 
service. 

2. A committee chairman never can be re- 
moved, even if the national interest is jeop- 
ardized by his continuance in that post. 

3. Seniority rewards those States with 
one-party systems and, conversely, penalizes 
States in which two robust and equally 
matched political parties fight it out at the 
ballot box. 

The reasons for these objections to senior- 
ity are so obvious, it seems to me, that they 
can be regarded as practically self-explana- 
tory. What can be said of a method of 
operating Congress that will give an ordi- 
nary layman with long political tenure a 
greater opportunity to serve on the Joint 
Oommittee on Atomic Energy than a famous 
nuclear physicist who might come newly to 
House or Senate? A man may be a leader 
of the bar in his State, but will he attain 
the Judiciary Committee if he lacks senior- 
ity? Senator THruston Morton, of Ken- 
tucky, was President Eisenhower's Assistant 
Secretary of State, but the inexorable rule 
of seniority has given him a seat on the 
District of Columbia Committee rather than 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, where 
his training in the State Department could 
be put to practical use. 

After their defeats for the Presidency, both 
Thomas E. Dewey and Adlai Stevenson 
were surrounded by rumors of senatorial 
ambitions. Why should men of their dis- 
tinction and oratorical gifts not aspire to 
the Senate Chamber? Yet, it later was re- 
ported that they had decided against essay- 
ing the humble and unrewarding roles of 
freshmen Senators. Surely the decision of 
men of their caliber not to try for the Senate 
was a loss to the whole Nation. Under a 
similar system in England, Winston 
Churchill would have had to be content with 
back-bench status after he dropped out of 
Parliament for a time and thus relinquished 
his seniority. 

In these days of crisis, Government must 
be flexible to met new situations. The earth 
is moving at a mad pace. Emergencies are 
omnipresent. Never so true was the couplet 
from James Russell Loweil’s The Present 
Crisis: 

“New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Yet the congressional rule of seniority is 
the direct antithesis of this. It is rigid, in- 
fiexible, and unyielding—particularly in the 
vital realm of committee chairmanships. 
An isolationist may head the Armed Services 
Committee at the height of American in- 
volvement in a worldwide conflict, and in 
that post he stays if seniority put him there. 
If seniority installs a foe of conservation as 
chairman of the committee charged with 
protecting America’s dwindling supply of 
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natural resources, draft horses and wainrope 
cannot drag him out of his seat. And 
if the allies or beneficiaries of special inter- 
ests become the heads of key committees 
responsible for regulating those same special 
interests—well, that is seniority. 

Ought Congress to be laced into such a 
straitjacket? If Senators can be trusted to 
pass on matters as crucial as war and peace, 
why is it unsafe to let them pick their own 
committee chairmen? 

This is not to claim that able men of in- 
tegrity rarely rise to congressional domi- 
nance through the seniority system—far 
from it. For instance, Senator Jamzs E. 
Morray, of Montana, an ardent conserva- 
tionist at the age of 80, presides today over 
the Interior Committee. I have been 
amazed at the details concerning fiscal mat- 
ters known to Senator Cart Haypen, of Ari- 
zona, 79, who wields the gavel in the vital 
Appropriations Committee. 

But the point is that, even if Senator Mur- 
RAY Were not so ardent a conservationist 
and if Senator Haypen possessed far less fa- 
miliarity with the Federal budget, they still 
would head the Interior and Appropriations 
Committees, respectively. Their qualifica- 
tions are secondary to their seniority.. I 
wonder if this is a wise set of priorities, par- 
ticularly when we consider that men criti- 
cally ill have ruled strategic committees for 
years in absentia. As long as breath -re- 
mained in their bodies, the seniority rule 
could not be breached. ‘They had to retain 
their chairmanships. 

Furthermore, under such an arrangement, 
seniority often becomes an end in and of 
itself. Electorates are told that they must 
keep in office a certain individual not neces- 
sarily because he is sound on the burning 
issues confronting America and the rest of 
the world, but simply because he has so 
much seniority on deposit in Senate vaults. 

In 1954, when I ran for the Senate as a 
Democrat in a State which had not elected a 
Democratic Senator for 40 years, my opponent 
was an incumbent Republican who, through 
the inexorable workings of the seniority proc- 
ess, had become chairman of the Interior 
Committee. This is the most powerful Sen- 
ate committee in dealing with problems af- 
fecting the Western States. The special ad- 
vantages and benefits to Oregon of my op- 
ponent’s seniority became 4 leading issue of 
the campaign. Indeed, at times it subordi- 
nated all other issues. 

I shall never forget & conversation I had 
with an enlightened and able editor of a 
small-town daily newspaper whose support 
I was seeking. This man is an international- 
ist and a fervent defender of civil liberties. 
I cited to him my opponent’s rollcall votes 
in the Senate against ratifying the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, against ex- 
tending reciprocal trade, against point 4, 
against any moves toward rebuking Senator 
McCartHy, against confirming such ap- 
pointees as Chester Bowles and David E. 
Lilienthal, against positive Federal action in 
the realm of civil rights. 

“Everything that you charge about your 
opponent’s voting record is undoubtedly 
true,” said the editor, whom I long have 
respected and admired. “I can’t defend that 
record. Yet I still would hate to see our 
State lose all that valuable seniority in the 
United States Senate, as well as on some of 
its most important committees.” 

And, near the climax of the campaign, this 
internationalist, liberal-minded editor en- 
dorsed for the Senate an isolationist and 
adversary of civil rights. 

I am convinced that such incidents are 
by no means uncommon. Yet an endless 
and self-serving circle is thus created. A 
one-party State provides seniority for its 
Senators because they serve without serious 
challenge to their tenure. Then, this sen- 
iority is relied upon as an all-persuasive 
argument for continuing the State’s one- 
party standing. 
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This constitutes my principal comp)aint 
against the seniority system. It provides ay 
argument and shield for people who fear the 
real workings of democracy. Despite al! ou; 
vaunted devotion to the two-party system 
grassroots competition between strong polit). 
cal parties is virtually unknown in approxi. 
mately half the States of the Union. In fact, 
the absence of genuine political competition 
in so many States may be at the root of the 
undue emphasis on prolonged tenure in office. 
Such tenure is inevitably a byproduct of one. 
party rule. 

Occasionally some of the one-party States 
may be breached by a Presidential nominee 
of the other party who possesses overwhe!m- 
ing personal popularity or glamor—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt or Dwight Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample. In some distressing cases, as with the 
religious bigotry of 1928 directed against a). 
fred E. Smith, a one-party State may reverse 
itself. 

But these exceptions seldom register any 
lower on the ballot. Mr. Hoever, once, and 
Mr. Eisenhower, twice, successfully invaded ' 
much of the deep South. Yet they brought 
to victory with them not a single Republican 
Senator from that region. Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ried Oregon decisively four times, but the 
State never elected a Democratic Senator on 
such occasions. For offices like United States 
Senator or the governorships, no fewer than 
28 States may be regarded as nearly impreg- 
nable strongholds of 1 party or the other.’ 
These are the States which ascend most often 
to dominance in Congress under the senior- 
ity system. 

What is a one-party State? I admit the 
term is susceptible to no hard and fast defi- 
nition. Yet some specific standards of meas- 
urement are possible. 

I have based this measurement on Senate 
seats because they are generally the offices 
fought over the hardest and national signifi- 
cance is most likely to attack to the results. 
I have gone back only to 1914, when some 
States first began to experiment with the 
direct election of Senators. Prior to that 
time all Senators were chosen by State legis- 
latures, with railroads and timber companies 
and steamship monopolies often more influ- 
ential in the choice than the will of the 
electorate. 

With this in mind, I believe it is fair and 
accurate to describe as a 1-party State any 
in which 1 party has held, since 1914, a pre- 
ponderance of senatorial election victories of 
3 to 1, or more. 

I find that in 28 States the nominees of 1 
party have regularly won Senate seats in 3 
elections out of 4, or better. This is con- 
siderably more than half the States of our 
Nation. Some of these 1-party States, especi- 
ally in the South and Southwest, have been 
traditionally Democratic. Other States, par- 
ticularly in New Engiand and in the Corn 
and Wheat Belt of the Middle West, have 
been steadfastly Republican. 

In only 20 of the States have Senate seats 
been divided somewhat evenly between the 
2 parties since the direct election of Senators 
began to replace the appointment method. 
They are: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyomirig. 

It is true that these States today hold 5 
chairmanships among a total of 15 perma- 
nent Senate committees. But it also is true 
that the chairmanships belong to the 5 
among the 2-party States that are the closest 
to being 1-party States. In this category is 
New Mexico, whose senior Senator serves 45 
chairman of the Public Works Committee. 
New Mexico has had its seriatorial seats oc- 
cupied by Democrats for a 13 to 5 supremacy 
during the past 43 years. This is narrowly 
below the 3 to 1 ratio which would add New 
Mexico to my list of l-party States. 
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Furthermore, States where the 2 
are as closely matched politically as New 
york and Illinois have not held major Sen- 
ate chairmanships for a considerable number 
of years, despite their vast populations and 
their importance to the national economy. 
1 can think of no more compelling reason 
for m the seniority rule than the 
manner in which seniority must inevitably 
discriminate against great 2-party States 
ee there has been some slight 
recent erosion of seniority. This has occurred 
not in the disposition of committee chair- 
manships, but in the place where reform 
ought logically to begin—in the assignment 
of new Senators to committee seats. 

Some weeks ago, Representative STEwaRT 
L. Upatn, of Arizona, in an able defense in 
this magazine of the seniority rule, stressed 
the change in the method of committee 
assignments as & hopeful sign that seniority 
is losing its ironclad aspects. I agree with 
nis satisfaction over this development. How- 
ever, Representative Upa.i neglected to point 
out that this curtailment of seniority has 
applied thus far to only 1 of the 2 major 
ee: becoming Democratic leader of the 
Senate in 1958, Senator LyNpOoN JOHNSON 
laid down the policy that no member of the 
party, regardless of his seniority, would re- 
ceive a second top committee seat of his 
choice until every Democratic Senator had 
been given at least one such assignment, 
Up to that time, senior Senators had mo- 
nopolized nearly all the prized committee 
posts. Newcomers were relegated to minor 
committees, which usually meant Rules or 
Post Office or District of Columbia. This 
is still often the fate of junior Republican 





yet to spread across the center aisle after 
the 


Immediately after ir elections, Sen- 
ators Mrxe MAnsrrecp of Montana and 
Srvuart Symincrom of Missouri were seated 
by the Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees, respec- 
tively, because of their long backgrounds in 
those fields. Senator WayNE Morsz of Ore- 
gon, who once taught international law, 
received a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee place from the Democrats even while 
he was still an Independent. Yet no Repub- 
lican seat on the committees operating in 
the realm of diplomacy has gone to Senator 
Joun SHERMAN Cooper of Kentucky, even 
though he has come to the Senate fresh 
from experience as President Eisenhower's 
envoy to India. 

Two years ago I entered the Senate as a 


What is to be done about this whole 
thorny question of seniority in Congress 
imposes upon two- 
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The people of the State of New York pay 
about 20 percent of all the taxes collected 
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by the Federal Government. There should 
always be one Senator from New York on the 
Finance Committee, where taxation matters 
are decided. The Agricultural Committee 
should be balanced as fairly as possible 
among Members from the cotton States of 
the South, the grain States of the Middle 
West and the specialty-crop States on both 
seacoasts. This balance does not prevail to- 
day. Among the committee’s 15 Members 
there is not 1 Senator from the immense 
rural area between the Great Plains and the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is my belief that, omce assignment to 
committees has been removed from the realm 
of seniority, it soon will follow that each 
committee will be able to elect its chair- 
man. In the Senate committees on which 
I serve, the chairman thus selected un- 
doubtedly will be the same Senators who 
have occupied the head chair through senior- 
ity. But this would not be automatically 
the case in every committee, and the two- 
party States would find themselves at least 
participating in the choice; their total ex- 
clusion from such decisions might end. 

My third suggestion may seem illusory 
and farfetched, How do you change a 1-party 
State into a 2-party State? Let me offer my 
own. State as a prime demonstration that 
the feat can be accomplished. 

While Franklin Roosevelt was President, 
only three States—Maine, Vermont, and 
Oregon—failed to elect Democratic Senators 
or third-party Senators aligned with the 
Democrats. The last Democratic Senator 
from Oregon had been elected in 1914, the 
last Democratic Governor in 1934, and 2 of 
Oregon’s 4 House seats had never in history 
been won by Democrats. Today, Oregon has 
2 Democratic Senators, a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, and 3 out of its 4 congressional seats 
are occupied by Democrats. 

The significant feature of Oregon’s emer- 
gence from entrenched one-party status is 
the circumstance that 2 out of 3 Democratic 
senatorial.-victories have occurred in 1954 
and again in 1956. Oregon never elected a 
Democratic Senator during the 12 yecrs that 
the White House was occupied by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, most popular of Democratic 
Presidents. Paradoxically, Oregon today has 
2 Democratic Senators who were elected dur- 
ing the 4 years that the White House has 
been the residence of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
most popular of Republican Presidents. 

What was responsible for this? 

The principal ingredient in the political 
upheaval in Oregon has been the refusal of 
the Democrats to be daunted by the deeply 
rooted political monopoly of the Republi- 
cans. Democratic leaders in every Oregon 
county decided there was no valid reason 
why Oregon should be the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Republican Party. Spirit and 
persistence accounted for the change. 

I discuss Oregon merely as a case in point. 
There are other one-party bastions and they, 
too, can be carried by a formidable political 
assault. Pennsylvania, with a 14-to-4 pre- 
ponderance of Republican senatorial vic- 
tories throughout its modern history, is suc- 
cumbing to change. Josrru S. CiarxK, Jr. 
is the first Democratic Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in many years. And, now that 
President Eisenhower himself has twice 
breached many of the Democratic redoubts. 
in the South, his party is looking south- 
ward for victories at other levels on the 
ballot. 

Any invasion of a political stronghold, be 
it Republican or Democratic, is to the even- 
tual advantage of democracy and progres- 
sive government. As one-party citadels fall, 
seniority will lose much of its attraction and 
influence in Congress. And as seniority is 
gradually modified, there will be less tempta- 
tion for a State to continue suppliantly in 
the clutches of one political party. Both of 
these changes will help the Nation—inside 
the Halls of Congress as well as far beyond 
the Capitol Dome, 
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Women Know How To Cut a Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Women Know How To Cut a 
Budget,” written by the very fine col- 
umnist, Dorothy Thompson. 

Mrs. Thompson expresses a viewpoint 
I have held for years, in saying: 

No one can tell this householder that the 
expenditure could not be cut from 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent without giving up any 
major project. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Women Know How To Cur a Buncer 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Years ago I rented a villa in Italy and em- 
ployed a cook, a man named Carlo. Every 
day, except Sunday, he did the shopping and 
presented me with the bill. 

His cooking was superb, but at the end of 
the first week I found his bills appalling. The 
household consisted of myself, usually a 
house guest, a maid, the cook, and a kitchen 
boy—Carlo’s son whom he had introduced 
into the menage with the argument that a 
cook of his abilities, who had hitherto served 
only in great households, could not be ex- 
pected to carry shopping bags or peel vege- 
tables, but his son would work for only 
his food. : 

Looking over the menus of that first week, 
I could not imagine how 8 dozen eggs, 6 
pounds of butter, and prodigious amounts of 
coffee, olive oil, and meat had been consumed, 
and I consulted an Italian friend, a famous 
hostess who lived in a very grand manner. 
She exclaimed, “This is an outrage. He’s 
feeding his family out of your kitchen. Your 
food should cost you so and so many liras a 
day per person and no more. That is what 
I spend.” 

SO MUCH FOR FOOD 

I was rather afraid of Carlo, who bore a dis- 
turbing resemblance. to Mussolini, but on 
Monday I called him in, handed food money 
for a week, and said, “From now on I want no 
more accounting, either daily or weekly. This 
money must last’ 7 days, and I expect the 
meals to be exactly as good as usual.” “ 

He counted the money, and in his dark look 
I thought I discerned a trace of admiration. 

Meals remained as exquisite as ever. We 
had fish a little oftener, and net quite as 
often a filet of beef, but Carlo could make a 
veal ragout that was something out of this 
world and do incomparable things with 
cheese. 

This little story is apropos the national 
budget. In Carlo’s case I had to reduce the 
amount of take-home pay in kind—less dis- 
honest than customary, depending on the 
canniness of his employer. I am not suggest- 
ing any further analogy than that in any 
household, living at a high standard, one can 
always reduce costs without appreciably or 
uncomfortably reducing the standard. 

The National Government is living to the 
tune of $71 billion a year, and no one can 
tell this householder that the expenditure 
could not be cut from 5 percent to 10 percent 
without giving up any major project. 

The trouble with a budget that size is that 
no one person knows what is in it. But if 
every single department and agency were 
told, “Reduce your costs by 5 percent and 
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render exactly as good a service,” each of 
them could, I am convinced, do so. 


THRIFTY HOUSEKEEPING 


The President agreed, in his last week's 
press conference, that one could pare a little 
here and there, but not save appreciably. 
If, however, one pares a little everywhere, 
the grand total can be quite startling. 

This is something that every housekeeper 
is being compelled to learn as the result of 
taxation, which is reducing the budget of 
every family. “Turn off the lights when 
you leave the room, the electric bill is too 
high.” 

We'll use paper napkins, towels that don’t 
need ironing, and father must wear shirts 
that drip dry because the laundry bill is too 
high. We search for delicious recipes using 
the cheaper cuts of meats, because the food 
bills are too high, and so ad infinitum. 

And all these little economies under néarly 
every heading add up appreciably at the 
end of a month or year. 

When the income-tax collector comes 
around, the householder can’t argue that 
he’s unable to pay because his living costs 
have consumed his income, and “Am I ex- 
pected to live at an un-American standard?” 

Turn off the lights on leaving the room, 
gentlemen. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 





Great Lakes Basin Compact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of S. 1416, I continue to take 
a particular interest in the Great Lakes 
Basin compact. 

A recent editorial appeared in the Du- 
luth Herald, Duluth, Minn., concerning 
this project, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Great Lakes Compact Makes Goop SENSE 

Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania have joined a 
Great Lakes commission, known as the Great 
Lakes Basin Compact. As any bright-eyed 
geographer will have noticed, two of the 
Great Lakes States, Ohio and New York, are 
not yet of the company. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce says 
it sees no need for Ohio to join at all. It 
says that Federal agencies now exercise all 
the proposed functions, that the plan would 
mean another bureaucracy, supported by the 
member States. 

True, almost anything a State or any other 
unit of government, business, or humanity 
may do will cost some money. And it is 
also true that any function which the States 
neglect will be performed, some day, some- 
how, by the Federal Government if needs be- 
come both serious and obvious and there are 
Federal funds available. 

But for much of the country the Great 
Lakes means an ornamental cluster at the 
top of the map and some possible competi- 
tion in transportation.’ The lakes States 
themselves have a great many common in- 
terests and none too many votes in Congress 
to insure the protection of those interests. 
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We have been helped by many Federal 
agencies and will need more help from them 
in the future. We will get more assistance, 
of the kind we need and morc rromptily, if we 
have a unified, articulate agency which can 
speak for all of the Great Lakes States. 

Interstate compacts are one hopeful an- 
swer to the trend toward centralization. 
They enables States to act in concert on com- 
mon problems, combining close acquaintance 
with problems and a large enough area to 
permit effective action. That an organiza- 
tion speaking for the business and civic in- 
terests of a large port city like Cleveland 
should oppose a compact with six lake States 
have thought worth joining will sadden many 
residents of lake States. 





Fair Share of the National Income for 
Both Management and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News of April 2 entitled “Business, Labor 
Better Take Heed;” which was reprinted 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Eisenhower is receiving strong support 
from at least one industrial leager for his 
contention that the national welfare requires 
industry to practice restraint in raising prices 
and likewise demands that labor refrain from 
asking wage increases which exceed produc- 
tivity gains. 

The industrialist is Mr. Henry Ford II. He 
told a New Jersey audience that he welcomes 
competition among labor, management, and 
consumers for their respective fair share of 
the national income. He believes that such 
striving, each for its rightful own, stimulates 
the national economy and spurs progress and 
prosperity for all. 

But trouble appears, Mr. Ford contends, 
when either management or labor attempts 
to grab more than its fair share of the na- 
tional income. If either industries or the 
unions undertake to get for themselves all 
the fruits of the increased productivity of 
the Nation, the inevitable result, Mr. Ford 
says, will be monetary inflation or a shrink- 
age of the total market, or perhaps both 
misfortunes. 

Either of these results obviously would be 
damaging to the national welfare. 

For, to Mr. Ford's thesis, which 
is hard to successfully, the result- 
ing inflation or the decline in the total 
market would penalize all the groups con- 
cerned, whether consumers or industry or 
labor. The soundness of Mr. Ford’s 
we believe, cannot be intelligently disputed. 
In making this observation publicly, he ren- 
ders distinguished servicc, the more valuable 
because of its timeliness in a critical eco- 
nomic period for the Nation. 

It would be heipful if some union leader, 
as highly respected in labor as Mr. Ford is 
in industry, now would add his public en- 





on management-labor responsibility for the 
tional welfare. 





April 9 
Lafayette Square 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtTgs 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, often the 
ladies of the United States inform us, a; 
Members of the Congress, of their attj- 
tudes on various measures before the 
Congress, in which they have an abiding 
interest. Often, too, these matters are 
of a nature that the women of America 
see aspects involved which sometimes are 
overlooked by their male counterparts. 

The problem of how to maintain 
Lafayette Square in this city as the front 
yard of the United States has recently 
beset the Government in the determina- 
tion of how to provide additional space 
for executive offices. 

The 78th Congressional Wives Club has 
recently written to me expressing its 
views on this matter. This letter very 
forcefully represents that we most cer- 
tainly should make every effort possible 
to preserve all those things which we 
have received from our historic past, 
while, at the same time we prepare for 
the future. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have this letter, dated March 30, 1957, 
printed with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

WasHincTon, D.C., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. T. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Mr. Beart: On March 8 at a luncheon 
meeting of the 78th Congressional Club 
(whose members are wives of Congressmen 
who took their seats in January 1943) there 
was a discussion of the proposed plan wv 
build a $27 million Federal office building 
in Lafayette Square. This discussion was 
lively, informed, and comprehensive. The 
26 members present showed concern, lest this 
project damage the historic interest and the 
familiar charm of Lafayette Square, which 
is almost like a front yard of the White 


The membérs talked freely of mistakes 
made in the past and errors that might be 
made in the future by the planners and 
builders, private and governmental, who have 
it in their power to keep Washington a capi- 
tal to be proud of. Must they (those men) 
turn it into a city like any other, packed 
with big buildings, paved with concrete park- 
ing lots, ribbed with freeways and six-lané 
highways? Progress and expansion mace 

necessary, it was agreed, but as one 
member said: “They seem to like nothing 





: 


* better than to tear down historic old build- 


ings just for the sake of putting up some- 
thing brandnew.” Another member asked, 
“Is it really necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to invade Lafayette Square? Why 
not put these new buildings in parts of the 
city where worn-out, ugly structures need 
be torn down?” Also it was asked, “Whai 
about the other side of the Lafayette Square’ 
Were they going to tear those buildings down. 
too?” And another, “In 50 years, they'll b¢ 
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wae chief criticism of the Federal projec! 
seemed to be that a massive office building 
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would destroy the scale and intimate charm 
of the square as it now is. Despite the pres- 
ence there of several office buildings, there 
still remains in the square a certain harmony 
of period and style. The White House, St. 
John’s Church, Decatur House, the Dolly 
Madison Home, the row of old brick and 
prownstone houses on Jackson Place and the 
other buildings across the square on Madison 
place make a pleasant picture, surrounding 
the green park with its statues, trees, flower- 
ing shrubs and colorful pansy beds. This 
generation and many gone by have loved this 
spot. What a shame to mar it so that people 
coming after us will not have the same 
jeasures Of the eye and the imagination. 

As one of the members of the 78th Club 
said, “We congressional wives spend a lot of 
time taking people from our districts around 
Washington. Lots of them know exactly 
what they expect to see. They have read 
about Washington. It would be too bad 
if pretty soon all of the familiar landmarks 
they are looking for were gone.” This re- 
mark followed the comment of a member who 
said: “That if the old State War and Navy 
Building were replaced by a modern execu- 
tive office building it might seem logical and 
progressive to tear down the old Treasury 
Building on the corner of 15th and Pennsyl- 
yvania and put up something more like a 
first-class streamlined bank.” 

It was agreed to commend the present po- 
sition of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation to go along with the Federal 
authorities with. their plans for_a Federal 
building in the square, hoping that the 
building when erected should present a 
facade on Jackson Place in conformity with 
the structures there now which are not to be 
torn down; such as the Decatur House, the 
Blair House, and Blair Lee House and perhaps 
others. Also it was remarked with some 
satisfaction that for the present the actual 
building may be delayed because of the infla- 


tionary trend. ~ 


However, the 78th Club decided to set up a - 


committee for the preservation of historic 
Washington, and to inform the members of 
other congressional wives clubs about its in- 
terest in this matter. It was also agreed 
that this committee should send a letter 
about its special interest in Lafayette Square 
to certain selected authorities. 
Yours very truly, 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH CLUB COMMITTEE 
FOR PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
WASHINGTON. 
AGNeEs Hatz, Chairman. 
MarcGaret C. HOLMEs, 
JEAN J. SUNDSTROM, 





Fears of Illness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
fear of prolonged and catastrophic ill- 


porary American life with which, sooner 
or later, we are going to have to deal. 
Various insurance companies have at- 
ee ag igremerargy sorntreel 
Nevertheless, I think it is clear that 
Sooner or later we are going to have to 
resort to Federal legislative action, if we 
are to have a broad-based attack on this 
central problem. 
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Sylvia Porter has recently contributed 
one of her excellent columns to this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column, entitled “Fear of Illness,” which 
appeared in the New York Post, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fear OF ILLNESS 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 


There are three great fears of economic 
insecurity which profoundly disturb all but 
an insignificant minority of us, America’s 
tens of millions of adults. 

One is the fear of being helplessly de- 
pendent in our older years on others for mere 
subsistence. 

To some extent, this fear is being allevi- 
ated by the development since the thirties 
of our social-security system and the growth 
of major private pension plans. 

Another is the fear of being out of a job 
for some time and as a result, losing our 
savings, going into debt, hitting financial 
bottom. 

This fear also’ is being gradually eased by 
the development of jobless insurance and 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans. 

And a third fear is that of prolonged ill- 
ness—resulting not from an unusual sick- 
ness but frem an everyday type of disease 
which can strike anytime and which always 
places a massive financial burden on the 
worker and his family. 

In combating this great fear, we have 
made only minimum progress. 

In fact, not until this day of March 29, 
1957, have we had even an authoritative 
estimate of the extent of this form of eco- 
nomic insecurity, its cost to the worker, the 
employer, the community, the Nation. 

Yet, the chances are 1 out of 25 that this 
year you will be hit by the disaster of pro- 
longed illness—defined as an illness keeping 
you away from your job for 4 weeks or more. 

The chances are 1 out of 5 that you will 
be struck by this catastrophe within 5 years. 

The chances are that only a littie more 
than half the cost of this illness will be 
covered by corporation payments to you or 
some insurance deal. : 

The chances are that if you’re an average 
worker earning $3,485 a year, your illness 
will keep you absent from your job for 10.7 
weeks; your wage loss will be $717; you'll 
be compensated for only 55 percent of this 
loss; your net loss will run to 9.3 percent of 
your annual earnings. - 

And the chances are that if you're in the 
$7,500 or over income bracket, your illness 
will keep you absent for 11 to 12 weeks; your 
average wage loss will top $2,000;. your net 
loss in annual earnings will exceed 21 per- 
cent. 

To put it brutally, you’ll recover from your 
physical illness a lot faster than you'll re- 
cover from the financial blow. 

It’s hard to believe that we’ve never known 
such facts as these until today. And behind 
this lies a fascinating tale of research. 

Back in 1951, when there was an outburst 
of pressure for national health programs, the 
Research Council of Economic Security—a 
privately financed, nonprofit Chicago organ- 
ization—decided to get some facts about the 
costs of lengthy illness. “To our astonish- 
ment, we.found we were probing into an ab- 
solutely unexplored field,” said Leon Werch, 
the council’s research director, when I inter- 
viewed him in New York this week. “When 
our union advisers and industrial sponsors 
urged us to go ahead and said ‘This (pro- 
Yonged illness) will be the next major area 
for bargaining,’ we really dug in.” The 
council has been working on its report for 
5 years, has studied almost 194,000 employees 
of 145 firms for at least 1 year. 
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One of the most significant findings of the 
survey is the disclosure that while insurance 
plans do “a pretty good job” of covering hos- 
pital and surgical costs, they provide woe- 
fully inadequate coverage of other expenses. 
Werch emphasized that “the average worker 
stays in the hospital only 2 weeks but he's 
away from the job for more than 10. We 
should reexamine our entire insurance pro- 
gram to see what package can be devised to 
cover the nonsurgical, nonhospital costs of 
the average worker.” 

Another most significant finding is the 
confirmation of the vital need for better 
corporation planning to prevent prolonged 
illness of workers. : 

The council has given us a basis for action 
to fight this third great fear. Now what will 
be done will depend on you—as an individual 
businessman, a union leader, and insurance 
executive. Even modest progress would 
mean so much to so many of us. 





The Plight of the Teacher in Our 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
National Education Association has 
recently conducted a survey on the plight 
of the teacher in our public schools. The 
results of the ey were graphically 
reported in the New York Times of last 
Sunday, April 7, in an article by their 
educational editor, Benjamin Fine, and 
also commented on in an editorial in the 
same issue of the New York Times en- 
titled “‘The Teachers’ Lot.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both the article and the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. They indicate to me the crying 
need for Federal aid to education not 
only in the field of school construction 
but generally with relationship to im- 
proving the lot of the teaching profes- 
sion, as provided in S. 1237, sponsored 
by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] and me. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EpUCATION IN REVIEW—NATION’s PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS PRESENT A CANDID REPORT 
On THER PROFESSION 

(By Benjamin Fine) 


A candid look at the Nation’s public-school 
teacher, taken last week by the National 
Education Association, warrants the serious 
attention of all who equate free public 


. schools with democracy. 


The report on teachers—the most compre. 
hensive since 191l—was published by the 
National Education Association research di- 
vision as the centenary celebration of the 
Nation's largest school group got underway. 
Thousands of teachers in hundreds of com- 
munities met last week to begin the celebra- 
tion. In Washington, President Eisenhower 
led the list of distinguished citizens who 
paused to pay tribute to the organization 
that has helped teaching become a profession, 

Two rather disconcerting facts emerge in 
the survey: 73 percent of the male teachers 
and 17 percent of the women have to supple- 
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ment their teaching salaries with other in- 
come. And nearly half of the male teach- 
ers—46 percent—are not sure that they 
would go into teaching if they could start 
all over again. Eighty percent of the women 
would go into the profession again. 

It is discouraging to find that education is 
such a financially insecure profession. You 
don’t often find doctors, dentists, engineers, 
or lawyers working on the side to make ends 
meet. Yet the teachers reported that they 
worked at ditch-digging, bartending, factory 
work, baby sitting, and many other jobs. It 
is an unhappy thought to realize that only 
about half of the men teachers would go into 
teaching if they could start anew. As it is, 
men number cnly 27.5 percent of the teach- 
ing force. 

ON MONEY 

The teachers were asked to speak their 
minds. And they did. This is what they 
said on various issues: 

Married man, under 36, in big city, salary 
of $4,850; teaches science in high school: 
“Frankly, as much as I like to teach young 
people, I cannot afford to teach much longer. 
The financial struggle is becoming much 
more than we can bear. Other positions 
have been offered to me doubling my present 
salary to start with.” 

Unmarried woman, 32 years a teacher, sal- 
ary $3,700, teaches high-school English in 
riral community: “The financial struggle is 
discouraging and can overhang a day that 
should be bright with enthusiasm. Gradu- 
ates make more starting salary than I do 
after all my years of teaching.” 

Married man, no children, salary $5,200 
plus $400 from outside jobs, teaches English 
in city high school: “Every summer is a ma- 
jor crisis for my household. In the past 
few summers I have been dishwasher, ditch- 
digger, truckdriver, gardener, screendoor 
salesman, and tutor.” 

Married man under 30; 2 children, salary 
$4,250 plus $800 in outside clerking job, 
teaches mathematics in junior high: “I plan 
to leave teaching, it has become very dis- 
couraging to have to hold down 3 jobs to 
make a suitable living. Since I have now 
obtained my master’s degree I can make more 
money in another profession.” 

Woman English teacher in city high 
school: “If the ends of education for democ- 
racy are to be achieved, teacher, and student 
must Know one another. Classes must be 
reduced to a size which makes possible each 
child’s opportunity to be heard each.day in 
each class at least once, in a thoughtful con- 
tribution.” 

Woman English teacher—154 pupils per 
day in 5 city high-school classes: “My work- 
week is a 70-hour affair, and I am sure there 
are some whose load is even heavier * * *. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
quality of instruction I am able to give is 
proportional te my degree of fatigue.” 

Third-grade teacher, 35 children: “It is 
indeed frustrating to try to teach * * * 35 
children in a classroom designed for 25 or 
less, and to try to reach each child effec- 
tively.” 

ON SUBJECT MATTER 

Woman English teacher in high school: “In 
our school of about 1,400 students we have 
gone steadily downhill in our English aims 
and achievements. Respect for the teacher 
has gone down in a parallel fashion. Our 
children crave entertainment in the class- 
room and have no work habits in which they 
take pride.” 

Woman science teacher in high school: “TI 
deplore the trend toward mediocrity and the 
attitude of the general public that any 
scholastic achievement should be looked 
upon with some suspicion, if not actual 
scorn. I am afraid we are letting a great 
deal of intelligence and ability go undevel- 
oped while we are lowering our standards to 
teach to the average or low average group.” 

Male elementary schoolteacher: “Extra 


duties too heavy; my job consists of hall 
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duty, banking, street patrol teachers’ meet- 
ings, take children to concerts, collect for 
drives, recess guard, write reports for welfare 
groups, take field trips and serve on four 
committees.” 

Woman fifth-grade teacher: “I find myself 
frustrated because of the time consumed in 
so Many areas not directly dealing with chil- 
dren. By that I mean the burden 
of reports, bookkeeping, committees for this 
and that, reports in duplicate and triplicate, 
banking, stamp selling and book rental. 
The most often heard remark in our faculty 
room.is ‘I wish I had time to teach.’” 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The majority of teachers of both sexes 
are married. Of the women, 54 percent are 
married; of the men, 83 percent. The aver- 
age salary of elementary and secondary tech- 
ers is $4,055. Some 5 percent, or more than 
100,000, are paid under $2,000. Yet teaching 
is a stable profession, at least for the 
women. The median age for women is 45.5 
years; for men, 35.4 years. The typical male 
teacher has had 8 years’ teaching experience; 
the average woman has had 15 years. 

Do they like to teach? For a majority 
the answer is yes. Despite the faultfinding, 
most teachers get some pleasure and satis- 
factions from their job. 

This is what some teachers say about their 
love of the profession: 

Male music teacher in city high school, 
$4,500 salary plus $500 earned as a tour 
guide: “I’m dofng the one job in the world 
I want to do, often -wishing it were an 
easier job, frequently worn to the very quick 
as problems mount and classroom diffi- 
culties persist or multiply.” 

Women English teacher in city high school: 
“Teaching children of all ages is a wonder- 
ful profession. Young people are a constant 
source of inspiration and amazement to me.” 

Woman fourth-grade teacher: “Teaching 
is the most consistently interesting, demand- 
ing and rewarding occupation I can imagine. 
As I look about me, there is no other job, 
no matter how much less tiring or better 
paying, for which I would exchange my pres- 
ent one,” 


‘THE TEACHER’s LOT 

A“d ” picture of the life of Ameri- 
can public-school teachers is etched by the 
statistics in a recent. National Education 
Association survey conducted by Dr. Hazel 
Davis. The main trouble seems to be that 
“people who would like to give their time 
to teaching have to give it to something else.” 
For example, salaries are so low that about 


jobs to make both ends meet. They 
double as clerks, salespeople, bill collectors, 
tutors, camp counselors, even farm hands. 
One man : he had been a spare-time 
dishwasher, ditch-digger, and truck driver. 


The a 
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those covered by the survey was 13 yea;, 
Then, too, those who reported belied t), 
schoolteacher stereotype. Most of then 
are married, live in their own homes an, 
support dependents. And their civic ang 
social interests are wide. At least one-thirg 
belong to four or more community organiz,. 
tions. All in all, public-school teache;; 
seem to lead lives that interest and satisry 
them—in spite of their many professions) 
troubles. But they surely deserve much 
better than they get. 





Proposed Reductions in the Federal 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the March 28 issue of the Lan- 
caster, S. C., News and an editorial from 
the same newspaper of April 1, 1957, and 
both relating to proposals to reduce the 
Federal budget. Both the editorial and 
the article deal with the efforts being 
made by the Lancaster Chamber of Com- 
merce to have the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1958 reduced so as to elimi- 
nate all unwise and unessential Govern- 
ment expenditures, The legislative ac- 
tion committee, headed by Dr. Reece 
Funderburk, Jr., made a very thorough 
and keen analysis of the budget, and in 
its report it made a number of recom- 
mendations for reducing expenditures 
and implementing various Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations designed to in- 
crease efficiency in Government. This 
report was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors on March 27. 

The Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
has on many occasions manifested a deep 
interest in good government. This is 
just another example of the great work 
being done by this outstanding organi- 
zation under the leadership of Mr. Dale 
W. Gordon and its other officers and 
directors. . 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Lancaster (S. C.) News of March 

28, 1957] 

CHAMBER DimEcToRS CALL FOR CUT IN FEDERAL 
Expenprrures—Boarp Urces CoNGRESSMEN 
To Seex Hatt in SPENDING 
The board of directors of the Lancaster 

Chamber of Commerce yesterday went on 

record asking that the size of the Federal 

budget be cut. 

Acting on a recommendation of the legis- 
lative action committee, the business orga!- 





tionary pressures which are endangering this 
country today. It was also pointed out that 
the billions in the’ Federal budget are <¢- 
priving consumers of money to put inte 
economy as they see fit and are depriving 
of funds needed to expand and 
make new jobs. 

“We will always need more than we ©" 

and it’s about time we started spe 
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ing according to our ability to pay,” stated 
pr. Reece Funderburk, Jr., in making his re- 
port. “We also need to start paying off the 
national debt while there is a period of high 
prosperity. If we can’t pay it now, what 
would happen if we had a recession?” he 
roe specific recommendations for areas 
where cuts can be made, the chamber urged 
that central - ing and research facil- 
ities be set up for the Armed Forces. Also 
recommended were cuts in foreign aid and 
adoption of the Hoover Commission reports 
to increase efficiency. 

The chamber opposed aid to depressed 
areas, expenditures for school con- 
struction, and needless expansion of public 
power projects. It pointed out that reduc- 
tions were possible in the veterans’ benefits 

ogram and asked that Federal aid to local 
communities for such projects as water lines 
and sewage disposal facilities be discon-~ 
tinued. “This is purely a local matter that 
the Federal Government should not concern 
itself with,” stated Dr. Punderburk. 

Members of Congress from South Carolina 
will be advised of this position and chamber 
of commerce Officials urged that all citizens 
who are interested in sound spending by the 
Government write their representatives in 
Congress. It was pointed out that Congress- 
men want to do what the public wants and 
will respond to efforts to achieve economy. 


[From the Lancaster (S. C.) News of April 
1, 1957] 
THE CHAMBER AND THE BUDGET 

For a reaction to the evermount- 
ing total of the Federal budget, we can offer 
the resolution adopted last week by the 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce. Taken 
alone such a résolution is worth about as 
much as the paper on which it was written. 
Added to the weight of a growing protest 
over irresponsibility in governmental expend- 
itures, it is an important action. 

President Eisenhower is a strong personal- 
ity who has, in his long public career, said 
or done @ few things that are out of char- 
acter. One of those moments came recently 
when he conceded the budget was out of 
hand by inviting Congress to slash it wher- 
ever savings could be made. Sec- 
retary Hum: had already boggled at 
the $71 billion plus request in an unprece- 
dented public repudiation of an important 
administration document. 

While it may have been the President’s 
intention to shift the burden of forced econ- 
omy onto Congress, his attitude of helpless- 
ness in the face of rising governmental costs 
produced a shocked reaction in the United 
States. There js ample evidence that the 
strength of this reaction was miscalculated. 
President Eisenhower is now defensive of 
every item in the budget, but the reaction 
is growing. - 

Taxpayers, groups and organizations all 
over the United States are joining in a 
chorus of questions. They want to know why 
Federal expenditures can no longer be con- 
trolled; why every desire and whim of the 
outgrown bureaucracy must be met; why 
Uncle Sam’s billions must be poured into 
foreign and often unfriendly nations in ever- 
mounting totals, and why the richest Nation 
on earth has @ public debt which has passed 
all human comprehension. 

When the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
Says: “We will always need more than 
We can afford and it’s about-time we started 
Spending to our ability to pay,”—it 
is letting the light of reason in on a situation 
which, for all its magnitude, must be re- 
= a Just such a homely basis. 

nited States, buying world position 

on the installment plan, is no different from 
pe pe who finds his monthly 
outrunning his ability to pay. 

Our national ability to pay is tremendous 
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but it would appear that our present com- 
mitments have finally reached tHat point 
where the taxpayers are genuinely worried 
lest someone appear with claim and de- 
livery papers. 





Reductions in the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of our most distinguished economists, 
Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard 
University, has recently written a letter 
to the New York Times which appeared 
on April 3, on the subject of the budget 
cuts which are now in ‘fashion. Mr. 
Harris discusses the size of the budget 
in relation to the growth of our gross 
national preduct, the proportional de- 
clfne in our welfare services, the ad- 
ministration’s dubious accounting prac- 
tices, and the excessive burdens which 
have been placed on State and local gov- 
ernments during the past 5 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Professor Harris’ letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bupcet CuTs QUESTIONED—DECLINE IN WEL- 
FARE OUTLAYS NOTED, WITH BURDEN ON 
LOCALITIES 

To the Eprror or THe New York TIMES: 

Is the budget too large? First, let me ad- 
mit that on the basis of the experience of the 
last few years, actual expenditures will ex- 
ceed budgeted ones (estimates of January 
1957 for fiscal year 1958) by a few billion dol- 
lars. Secorid, let me agree also that the 
budget is not in as sound shape as the 
administration suggests. 

Por example, in 2 years roadbuilding in the 
budget is cut from $763 million to $43 million. 
But $1.7 billion of outlays has now been 
taken out of the budget and tucked away in 
a trust fand. But even with all that I am 
not worried about the size of the budget. 

First, the size of the budget should be put 
against the size of the economy. In the last 
4 years the budget has fallen from 20 percent 
of the gross national product to 16 percent 
of the GNP, or a relative decline of 20 percent. 
In the last 10 years the size of the national 
debt has declined by about one-half in rela- 
tion to the GNP. 

Second, the more germane criticism is that 
the Bisenhower administration has gone in 
too much for economy and not enough for 
needed Government services. 

VIEWED AGAINST ECONOMY 

Welfare outlays have dropped in a period 
(1952 to 1956) when gross national product 
rose by $65 billion and military outlays were 
cut by $10 billion or more and reductions of 
taxes, costing about $9 billion a year today, 
were made. 

Even as our peril grew and our interna- 
tional position deteriorated, the Eisenhower 
administration increased the danger to our 
trillion-dollar economy and our security gen- 
erally by serious cuts in our military budget 
and by a reduction of foreign economic aid 
of one-half as compared with the last Tru- 
man administration and two-thirds vis-a-vis 
GNP. Some estimates of cuts are much 
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higher. At least there is now a disposition 
to reconsider the economy program for na- 
tional security. For this we are grateful. 

The budget upsets Secretary Humphrey es- 
pecially because of promises made but not 
kept. The rise of $3 billion ($4.7 billion on a 
cash basis) in 1 year haunts the adminis- 
tration because, with the cash budget up by 
$23 billion above the 1952 Taft-Eisenhower 
commitment, they are embarrassed. They 
even had asked for cuts in the 1952 cam- 
paign of forty, twenty-five, and ten billion 
dollars. 

But let us note even the $72 billion 1958 
budget is more than 20 percent less in rela- 
tion to gross national product than the 1953 
Truman budget, which was under examina- 
tion in the 1952 campaign. I say this is too 
great a cut considering our peril, our short- 
age of several hundred thousand school- 
rooms, our slums, the inadequacies of our 
social security program, the unavailability 
of comprehensive health insurance, etc. 

in the welfare area housing costs in the 
new budget are down, and Outlays on labor 
and welfare (health, education, and public 
assistance especially) up by $506 million. 


WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Surely this is no New Deal program when 
allowance is made for the slashes in 1952-56 
and the rise of prices and income. At the 
very most, the rise in welfare programs in 
the budget cost about 5. percent of the aver- 
age annual rise of gross national product 
expected over the next 10 years. Is this ex- 
cessive, especially in view of the history of 
1952-56? 

Those who are vexed by the size of the 
Federal budget would have much more 
reason to be concerned over the trends of 
State and local finance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment tends to pass its responsibilities on 
to these governments. For example, new 
construction by the Federal Government 
declined from $4.8 billion in 1952 to $3.6 
billion in 1956, or a drop of 25 percent; and 
by State and local rose from $6.1 billion to 
39.8 billion, or a rise of more than 60 percent. 
Hence the latter became twice as important 
relative to Federal outlays in 4 years. 

Total expenditures of State and local gov- 
ernments are up from $12 billion in 1946 to 
$28 billion in 1952 and $40 billion in 1956. 
On. trends of recent years State and local 
governments will be spending $60 billion in 
10 years. Is it fair for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tap the richest sources of revenues 
and put increased responsibilities on State 
and local governments? 


In short, the size of the budget is not so 
serious as it seems to many, even if allow- 
ance is made for peculiar accounting. The 
adminsitration is to be criticized rather for 
promises not kept, for dubious accounting, 
for unwarranted slashes of security and wel- 
fare outlays, and for putting excessive bur- 
dens on State and local governments. 

Seymour E. Harris. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 29, 1957. 





Economic Outlook: Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Economic Outlook: Good,” 
which appeared in Nation’s Business for 
April 1957. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Economic OvTLOOK: Goop 


Economists, Government Officials agree on 
that. 

Profit squeeze caused some uncertainty. 

Feeling’s general in Capitai that uncer- 
tainty is giving way now to confidence. 

Here are some basic indicators: 

Total goods, services being produced—now 
about $425 billion annual rate compared to 
$403.4 a year ago. 

Personal inceme-—now at $335 billion an- 
nual rate compared to $316.7 billion year 
ago. 

New construction—work put in place so 
far this year’s slightly higher than for same 
period last year. 

It’s $44.7 billion annual rate compared to 
$44.3 billion total last year. 

Manufacturers’ sales—month’s $28.7 bil- 
lion total is $2.5 billion ahead of year ago. 

Congress’ Joint Economic Committee eval- 
uates future this way: 

“America today is prosperous, with em- 
ployment, production, purchasing power at 
record levels. 

“Wide range of economic indicators sug- 
gests we can achieve continuing growth of 
the economy in the year ahead.” 





Military Sea Transportation Service Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten for the Monday, April 1, edition of 
the New York Journal of Commerce by 
Vice Adm. John M. Will, commander of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
be printed in full in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DESCRIBES MakevuP: MSTS Cuter Crres UnIT’s 
ROLE 

(By Vice Adm. John M. Will, U. S. Navy, 

commander Military Sea Transportation 

Service) 

In the more than 7 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, the American maritime industry has 
undergone a remarkable transition. 

In October 1949, when MSTS was organ- 
ized, shipping was in the doldrums. 

Many ships were in layup or in the process 
of inactivation because of lack of cargoes 
and maritime employment was at a low ebb. 
New ship construction was at a virtual stand- 
still and the outlook for the shipyards was 
bleak, indeed. 

SITUATION CHANGED IN 1950 

With the outbreak of the Korean emer- 
gency in late June 1950, conditions in the 
shipping industry changed radically and it 
responded tn full measure to the heavy de~- 
mands placed upon it for the movement of 
military material. 

It was during this period that the develop- 
ment of relationships between MSTS and 
the maritime industry was initiated. In the 
course of this development, as might have 
been antieipated, mistakes were made and 
misunderstandings encountered. 
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By profiting from the lessons learned in 
these , however, a fairly sound 
and comprehensive working basis has been 
established along mutually advantageous 
lines. For their part, it is believed the ship- 
ping industry much prefers dealing with 
a single agency in matters ocean 
transportation, than with the several indi- 
vidual services as formerly. 

The benefits derived from dealing with a 
single source are not confined simply to the 
booking of cargo or to the negotiation of 
charters and shipping contracts. They ex- 
tend to the more expeditious settlement of 
invoices, the processing of claims and the 
many other administrative details with 
which transportation procedures are sur- 
rounded. From the standpoint of the- De- 
partment of Defense, the centralization of 
its ocean transportation needs under a sin- 
gle head has proved to be most effective. 

The welfare of the American maritime in- 
dustry is a matter of direct and continuing 
interest to the MSTS. Considering the fact 
that MSTS depends tipon privately operated 
shipping to transport approximately 70 per- 
cent of the military dry cargo movement, the 
reason for this interest is not difficult to 
understand. 

The more favorable general business con- 
ditions are for the established American-flag 
berth lines, the more assurance MSTS has 
of the necessary dependability and frequency 
of sailings to provide capability for the mili- 
tary life. More and more, also, MSTS is 
availing itself of a share of the passenger 
space provided by the additional ships being 
placed in service on those routes on which 
military personnel regularly move. 

Practically 100 pereent of MSTS ship re- 
pairs and overhauls are performed by private 
yards. A healthy ship-repair industry, there- 
fore, is of benefit to MSTS. This not only 
affords a wider range of competition for 
bidding purposes, but provides a broader 
base for expansion under conditions of mo- 
bilization. 

In connection with the operations of 
MSTS, the principal target of criticism by 
industry, labor, and congressional groups has 
been the so-called nucleus fleet. Much = 
pantry a this fleet and the 
ing of the tion of e 
en nak eae. Many 
critics mistakenly assume the total number 
of units to represent so many oceangoing 
ships. Actually, of the total of 214 units 
now in active operations, 71 of these are 
small coastal craft or naval auxiliary types 
which have no counterpart in merchant 


service. 
They are employed for short haul lifts in 
the Far East or on special missions in remote 


areas. Among the remainder, 84 are takers, 
Se es ae ee 
the number of these has been increased from 

34 within the past 9 months because of the 
critical worldwide shortage of tanker ton- 
nage made even more serious by the closing 
of the Suez Canal. 

Even with these activations, MSTS is only 
now working out from a tremendous backlog 
of Department of Defense petroleum ship- 
ping requirements built up because of the 
 navailebility of commercial tankers at any 
price. At no other time since the establish- 
ment of MSTS, has the value and eobtoa 
the nucleus fleet been demonstra 
completely than in connection with mthe 
recent and continuing tanker crisis. 

UNITS ARE TALLIED 
Of the remaining 59 units, 34 are troop and 
Industry concedes its 
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The balance of 25 units comprises 2 ¢ 
cargo ships converted as heavy-lift . ween 
with 150-ton boom capacity, 4 utility aircrs;, 
carriers, 3 C-2 refrigerated ships ang |; 
Victory-type cargo ships. Since there re ny 
American-flag ships of adequate heavy.)j;, 
capacity, the only alternative would be ;, 
foreign-flag charters. 

The carriers are ae for lifting air. 
craft of which many of: the prece: 1t-day 
types cannot be aecommodated on the decks 
of conventional-cargo ships. Refricerate, 
ship capacity is in short supply at best a; 
evidenced by the necessity for the bareboa; 
charter of five Government-owned retrig. 
erated ships to a commercial operator | tte 
express purpose of moving military re; 
erated requirements in the Pacific. 

sos ng ona en 
of missions. Principal among these is th. 
annual Arctic resupply operation each sum- 
mer, while some participate in the Antarctic 
explorations. During the past severg) 
months, a number of these ships have been 
used on lifts for which privately-owned 
tramps would ordinarily be chartered. Hoy. 
ever, because of prevailing high market rates 
for other business, tramp owners have not 
been disposed to make their ships available 
to-MSTS at rates determined by the Maritime 
administration to be fair and reasonable. 
Recently, also, on certain of the berth line 
routes, because of the generally good com- 
mercial market, space offerings to MSTs 
have been insufficient to meet military ship- 
ping ea 

ROLE IS EXTENDED 

It should be emphasized that the over-a|! 
mission of MSTS extends beyond its role as 
the coordinator of ocean transportation for 
the Department of Defense. «In addition, it 
is responsible for providing immediate lift 
capability in an emergency and to provide 
an adequate base for necessary expansion to 
meet emergency or mobilization require- 





“ments. With consideration for these re- 


sponsibilities, it should be recognized that 
the nucleus fleet which has been described 
represents the bare minirhum essential for 
the implementation of the MSTS mission. 

‘ That this recognition is now generally ac- 
corded by the private shipping industry, has 
been demonstrated in many ways. It is 
believed, too, the industry has every confi- 
dence that in the event of any differences 
developing in its relationships with MSTS, 
the means are always readily ayailable for a 
full and complete hearing. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent column on foreign aid, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann summarized the central is- 
sues which are facing the Congress this 
year as it considers the mutual-security 
requests. In recent weeks there has been 
a steady flow of staff studies, commission 
reports, articles, and other analyses of 
our foreign-aid situation. No one has 
summarized the situation better than 
Mr. Lippmann in his column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on April 4, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 10 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


ws: 
as follo — 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There is, as we know, widespread and grow- 
ing public opposition to the foreign-aid pro- 

ams of the Government. We have just 
about reached the time when a continuation 
of these programs cannot be taken for 
granted. Senator GREEN, who is chairman of 
the Special Committee To Study Foreign Aid, 
points out that while there has been a grad- 
ual decrease in the sums appropriated, there 
has been a gradual increase, as reflected by 
yotes in the Senate, in the opposition. 

In 1948, there were only seven votes cast 
against the final passage of the Marshall plan. 
Last ‘year, there were 30 votes, equally divided 
between the two parties, cast against final 

ge of the mutual security appropriation 
pill. There would have been more votes cast 
against it had not the administration ac- 
cepted a reduced appropriation and coupled 
that with a promise to reappraise the entire 
program. There is reason to think that this 
year the opposition is still larger and is more 
determined. 

The subject of foreign aid is extremely 
complicated, and many of the important facts 
are either secret and unavailable or they are 
masked to affect opinion abroad or opinion 
in Congress. Sometimes, for example, in 
order to make a better impression abroad, 
what is really military aid is presented as 
civilian aid. At other times, in order to im- 
press Congress, what is predominantly civil- 
ian aid will be presented as military aid. All 
in all, itis not astonishing that the American 
people do not feel happy about an expensive 
program which is so hard to understand. 

In this atmosphere, there has grown up a 
general popular misapprehension about the 
whole subject. It is that the Government is 
taking every year something like $4 billion 
out of the American national income, at the 
expense of American standard of life, and is 
giving away this money to raise the standard 
of life of all sorts of people all over the globe. 
The truth is that virtually all the money is 
spent to support and to hold together the 
great military coalition, of which the United 
States is the head, that surrounds the Soviet 
Union and Red China. What we call foreign 
aid is the annual upkeep of the system of 
military alliances which was inaugurated 
under Mr. Truman and has been extended 
and elaborated under Mr. Eisenhower. 

The popular notion about foreign aid was 
true enough in the immediate postwar years. 
Then, great sums of money were used to raise 
the prostrate economy of Western Europe, of 
Germany, of Japan, and of other countries 
which had suffered from the war. During 
the 5 years between the end of the war and 
the Korean invasion only about 114 billions 
out of a total of 26 billions went for direct 
military assistance. Most of the balance 
went for relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction. A great deal of what is now 
thought and felt about foreign aid in this 
country is based on what was done in the 
way of foreign aid before 1950. 

Now it is different. In the 6 years after 
the Korean invasion, out of a total of $30 
billion of aid, $17 billions or nearly 60 per- 
cent, has gone into direct military assistance, 
and it is fair to add that a very large pro- 
portion of the balance of economic aid has 
gone into indirect military assistance. 

Thus for example in the current fiscal year 
Congress has appropriated $3.7 billion of 
which all but $600 millions—about 16 per- 
cent—is military in purpose either in the 
form of military equipment or of economic 
support, What is more, a large proportion 
of the nonmilitary aid is used for strategic 
and political 

There are four conclusions which we might 
draw from the facts and they should be kept 
in mind when we discuss foreign aid. 
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The first is that foreign aid, tremendous 
as it has been in dollars and in effort since 
the end of the war, cannot be shown by the 
facts to have gone down the drain and to 
be nothing but an unending and self-perpet- 
uating handout. The overwhelming bulk of 
our economic aid has gone for relief and war 
reconstruction. The countries we have 
helped—Europe and particularly our two 
former enemies, Germany and Japan—have 
made remarkable recoveries. This type of 
aid has now stopped completely. What we 
have now is military assistance, not assist- 
ance for reconstruction, rehabilitation, or 
even for development. By its very nature, 
military assistance tends to be at least par- 
tially a recurring demand. . 

The second conclusion is that we are not 
engaged on a large-scale program to promote 
the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There are some, myself included, who 
think we ought to have such a large-scale 
program, and that it is essential to the work- 
ing out of a happy accommodation between 
east and west. But the fact is that we do 
not have such a program now, and it is time 
to stop fooling ourselves that we do have 
one. If we wish to undertake a genuine and 
effective program, it will involve larger ap- 
propriations for foreign aid—though not 
much larger—rather than smaller, and it will 
require a long-term commitment. What we 
have now is primarily and overwhelmingly 
a@ program to subsidize our military alliances. 

This leads to the third conclusion, which 
is that when we debate cutting out or cut- 
ting down drastically the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, what we are really dealing with is the 
Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy as they op- 
erate it. There is no way to separate the 
policy from the foreign aid, which is simply 
and almost solely the money needed to make 
the policy work. 

And finally it should be clear from all 
this that foreign aid in its present form 
could not be entrusted to international ad- 
ministration or control. Nor could its bur- 
den on the American taxpayer be appre- 
ciably reduced by asking other nations to 
contribute to these programs. For they are 
in essence instruments of United States for- 
eign policy and are designed to serve Ameri- 
can national interests, 

Nearly 40 percent of last year’s expendi- 
tures was for military hardware, as they call 
it in the Pentagon, and for facilities essential 
to the maintenance of NATO. Another 45 
percent or more went to subsidize the mili- 
tary efforts of such allies as Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Formosa, and 
South Korea. Total economic and military 
aid for South Korea is now costing-$600 mil- 
lion a year. For Formosa and South Viet- 
nam, it is costing between $200 million and 
$300 million each. 

When the Congress does begin to discuss 
the appropriation for foreign aid, it cannot 
ignore the yelation of these funds to our 
existing alflances. 

Whether the policy of these alliances is 
wisely conceived is a totally different ques- 
tion, which very few, virtually none, of the 
opponents of foreign aid are as yet seriously 
discussing. 





The Governments Role in Defending Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
speech by Warren Olney ITI, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States, entitled “The Government’s Role 
in Defending Civil Rights,” delivered on 
April 5, 1957, before the ninth annual 
conference of the National Civil Liber- 
ties Clearinghouse, and an _ editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 7, 
1957, on a related topic. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN DEFENDING CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


(Address by Warren Olney IIT, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, before 
the ninth annual conference of the Na-< 
tional Civil Liberties Clearinghouse, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957) 


This morning I should like to talk more 
of the future than of the past. I should like 
to explain to you why I believe that the 
administration civil rights program which 
is now pending before the Congress will, if 
enacted, give to the Government for the first 
time the authority necessary for effective en- 
forcement of federally guaranteed civil 
rights. I should like also to warn against 
attempts now being made to emasculate this 
program by deceptive appeals for the pro- 
tection of the right to jury trial. 

The key civil right is the right to vote. 
Wholesale discrimination against substan- 
tial groups in a community cannot exist 
under our democratic system unless those 
groups are also deprived of an effective voice 
at the polls. Wherever, for example, Negroes 
have and exercise the right to vote they have 
the bargaining power necessary to insure 
reasonably equal treatment from local offi- 
cials. Furthermore, they can rely on local 
law enforcement people to protect them 
against acts of violence committee by pri- 
vate citizens. _The need for appeal to the 
Federal courts for protection of civil rights 
is at a minimum in those broad areas of the 
country where all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, are permitted to, and do, 
vote without discrimination. 

Unhappily, there are areas in our country 
where by one device or another substantial 
segments of the population are denied an 
effective voice at the polls. We in the De- 
partment of Justice have been vitally con- 
cerned with this problem and have made a 
sincere and honest effort to do something 
about it. Reluctantly, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that with the legal 
tools now available to us effective action on 
any broad scale is impossible. 

Presently the only course open to the Gov- 
ernment is to institute criminal prosecutions 
against those State and local officials sus- 
pected of administering local voting regula- 
tions in a discriminatory fashion. Such 
prosecutions of necessity come after the 
harm is done. They cannot be used as a 
direct means of forcing local compliance 
with the national law. In individual situa- 
tions they are often unduly harsh, result- 
ing in acquittals based upon sympathy for 
the defendant rather than upon a finding 


that he did not violate the law. 


Hence, a vital aspect of the administra- 
tion program is the proposal to authorize the 
Attorney General to bring civil suits for pre- 
ventive relief in cases of threatened violation 
of voting rights and of other federally guar- 
anteed civil rights. Suits in equity for pre- 
ventive relief are well adapted to the key 
problem of eliminating discrimination in 
voting situations. By means of a suit in 
equity a registrar of voters who has been 
discriminating against Negroes in the ad- 
ministration of a literacy test might be en- 
joined from such discrimination far enough 
in advance of an election to permit the 
Negroes to register and to vote. The use of 
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suits for preventive relief as a means of 
enforcing Federal law in this area would 
not be an innovation. The Department of 
Justice has used such proceedings in anti- 
trust cases since 1890. The Government has 
similar powers to enforce the Atomic Energy 
Act, the Pair Labor Standards Act, the se- 
curities acts, and many others. 

Vital to the effectiveness of such proce- 
dure, however, is that the Federal judges 
have sufficient power to enforce the decrees 
which they enter. If, for example, a regis- 
trar of voters should flatly refuse to obey a 
court order enjoining him for certain prac- 
tices, prompt and vigorous action would be 
necessary, both to make effective the order 
in the particular case and to vindicate the au- 
thority of the Federal courts and the Federal 
law. Under present law the court, upon 
complaint made, could order the registrant 
to appear for an immediate hearing. After 
a full and fair hearing in which the defend- 
ant would be entitled to counsel and to 
bring witnesses and cross-examine opposi- 
tion witnesses, the court would determine 
whether or not the defendant had violated 
the court order. If it found a deliberate 
violation, then the court would have the 
authority to impose a fine or order the regis- 
trar imprisoned for the purpose of compell- 
ing him to comply with the order. Proceed- 
ings might also be had before the court for 
the purpose of punishing the defendant for 
his defiiance of the court order. In such 
proceedings for criminal contempt the regis- 
trar would be presumed to be innocent, his 
guilt would have to be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, and he could not be com- 
pelled to testify against himself. 

Opponents of civil rights legislation con- 
tend that the use of these equity procedures 
in civil rights cases would deprive the de- 
fendants of their right to a jury trial. They 
have gone further and now advance a pro- 
posal (S. 1735 by Senators Eastianp, THurR- 
MOND, and Brrp) to require jury trial when- 
ever “a contempt charged shall consist in 
willful disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command of 
any court of the United States by doing or 
omitting any act or thing in violation 
thereof.” 

Regardless of the intention of the atithors, 
this is a dangerously deceptive proposal. 
Careful analysis, we believe, discloses that 
the proposal is not in furtherance of the 
constitutional right to jury trial as it has 
heretofore existed under our Constitution. 
Instead, the proposal is disclosed as a clever 
device to nullify the proposed civil rights 
legislation. If enacted with this amend- 
ment the new law would be no more effec- 
tive than present laws in protecting the con- 
stitution right to vote. 

Now what exactly is this proposed amend- 
ment for jury trial? It would create a 
right to jury trial in a wide variety of sit- 
uations in which jury trial has never been 
known to the law. There is no constitution- 
al right to jury trial in either civil or criminal 
contempt cases. As long ago as 1890 the 
United States Supreme Court said: “It has 
always been one of the attributes—one of 
the powers necessarily incident to a court 
of justice—that it should have this power 
of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its 
orders, of protecting itself from insult, with- 
out the necessity of calling upon a jury to 
assist it in the exercise of this power.” I 
am aware of neither State nor Federal legis- 
lation extending jury trial to civil con- 
tempt cases. In 1914 Congress passed a 
statute (now 18 U. 8. C. 3691) extending the 
right to jury trial in criminal contempt 
cases where the acts constituting the con- 
tempt would also constitute criminal offenses 
under Federal or local law. This statute 
expressly excepted contempts arising out of 
disobedience to court orders entered in suits 
brought in the name of the United States. 
Since criminal contempt are not 
often sought in private litigation (the Clin- 
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ton, Tenn., case is one of the few instances 
of its use), this statute has had little 
impact upon the enforcement of Federal 


dispute cases, provided for jury trial in 
contempt in cases under 
the act. It was only with the enactment 
of the Taft- Act in 1947 that the 
Government was given jurisdiction to seek 
injunctions in any substantial number of 
labor dispute cases and that act expressly 
provided that the jury triat requirement 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act should not 
apply to it. Hence it is probable that the 
statute which appears to grant jury trial 
in contempt proceedings for violation of 
injunctions issued in labor dispute cases 
(18 U. 8S. C. 3692) has no application to 
injunction suits brought by the Govern- 
ment under Taft-Hartley, which are, for all 
practical purposes, the only type of injunc- 
tion suits (private or governmental) in labor 
dispute cases over which the Federal courts 
have jurisdiction. 

The effect of the current proposal for 
jury trial would be to weaken and under- 
mine the authority of the Federal courts 
by making their every order, even when 
issued after due hearing, reviewable by a 
local jury. No better statement of the ob- 
jections to such a proposal has been made 
than that of President (and later Chief 


“Under such a provision a recalcitrant wit-> 


ness who refuses to obey a subpena may 
insist on a jury trial before the court can 
determine that he received the subpena. 
A citizen summoned as a juror and refusing 
to obey the writ, when brought into court, 
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jury trial between an order of a court ge. 
termining, for example, that a registrar ¢; 
voters is discriminating against Negroes j) 

administering a literacy test and enj — 
the continuance of the practice, and the ey 
forcement of that order would provide yy. 
merous opportunities for delay beyond the 
time when the order could have practicaj 
effect. 

Even more disastrous would be the com. 
pletely novel power given the jury to sup. 
stitute their interpretation of the Federg) 
Constitution and laws for that made in the 

very case before them by the Federal courts 
Suppose in the example given the registrar 
of voters continued his discriminatory prac- 
tices after the court had determined their 
unconstitutionality and specifically ordereq 
their cessation. Under present laws the 
court, after a hearing to determine whether 
in fact the registrar was disobeying the or. 
der, could itself assess that punishment nec. 
essary to secure compliance and to vindicate 
the authority of the court. Under the pro. 

made (significantly by opponents of 
more effective enforcement of the constitu- 
tional prohibitions against official discrim- 
nation based on race or color) the court 
would have to submit to the jury the ques- 
tion whether the registrar had violated its 
order. There would be no way in which the 
court could then prevent the jury from free- 
ing the registrar not because they found he 
had not violated the court order but because 
they, the jury, disapproved of the policy of 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution anq 
hence of the order itself and simply refused 
to enforce it. 

I feel justified in appealing to you as rep- 
resentatives of the many private organiza- 
tions in this country which are specially 
interested in problems of civil liberties and 
civil rights to give wholehearted support to 
the a tenn program, 
eens ( in 8. 1658 now pend- 

before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
H. R. 6127 now pending before the House 
Rules Committee) represents the very mini- 
mum needed to make the provisions of the 
United States Constitution effective in actual 
practice to protect minority groups now 
being discriminated against in certain areas 
on a wholesale basis. I appeal to your good 
judgment not to be misled by a deceptive 
slogan into supporting an amendment which 
will emasculate lay The way to prog- 
ress in this tmportant area of civil rights is 
by the enactment without amendment of 
the administration’s proposals permitting 
the Government to seek preventive relic! in 
the courts enforceable by the historic proc- 
esses in injunction cases. 


[From the Washington Post of April 7, 1957] 
QUESTION OF JURY TRIALS 

Senator EasT.anp has launched a crafty 
flanking movement with his bill to grant 
jury trials to persons accused of contempt 
for Pederal court orders or in- 
junctions. Along with many other southern 
Senators, the ehairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee is trying to defeat the ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights bill by the pre- 
tense that it would encroach upon the 
“sacred right” of every accused person to 4 
jury trial. This argument has collided with 
the fact that there is no right of trial by 
jury for persons who are accused of disobey- 
court orders, except in limited cate- 
gories of cases. So Mr. EastLanp, with the 


mnds the subject be- 

belief that every 4¢- 

person has the right of trial by jury. 
tution guarantees trial 

by jury in only criminal tions and 
civil actions at law for money damages 10 


In addition 
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equity . notably some labor dis- 
putes, but these are very limited. 
sponsors of the Eastland bill seem to re- 
these limitations on jury trials as an 
oversight. Of course, they were not. The 
whole concept of equity in our judicial sys- 
tem grew up because there were many situa- 
tions that could not be as ao aoa by 
nal prosecutions or regular law- 
eo Equity proceedings permit the issu- 
ance of court injunctions as a means of pro- 
tecting the rights of the parties before the 
court. These injunctions are enforced 
through the power of the courts to inflict 
punishment for contempt. 

Many critics of the bill buttressing the 
right to vote have feared that it involves 
an arbitrary swing away from jury trials be- 
cause of the reluctance of southern juries to 
convict anyone of civil-rights offenses. But 
this ignores the general practice of not re- 
quiring juries in contempt cases. The rea- 
son for this practice is that, under a govern- 
ment of laws, the courts must be obeyed, un- 
less reversed on appeal. If a person could 
defy the courts, relying on a friendly jury 
to prevent his punishment, law and order 
would suffer a perilous blow. And if the 
Federal Government, having obtained an in- 
junction against a person threatening to 
make a mockery of the law, had to rely upon 
a jury trial to enforce such an injunction, 
many of its operations would be crippled in 
different parts of the country. 

The present law does provide for jury trials 
in some cases where the willful disobedience 
of a court order also constitutes a criminal 
offense. But the same statute also expressly 
provides that jury trials shall not be required 
in case of contempt in disobedience to court 
orders in any action brought by the United 
States. Senator EasTLAND would sweep away 
this safeguard and leave the courts at the 
mercy of to enforce their orders, 
whether or not the action had been brought 
by the United States 

Enactment of this bill would not protect 
the right of trial by jury but would gravely 
impair the right of effective government. 
It is an ill-conceived assault on our judicial 
system. The right of trial by jury is in- 
deed a sacred right wherever it is properly 
applicable—a right that must be upheld and 

ted; but it is not enhanced by pro- 
jecting it into situations where it is not 


appropriate. 

The real mat issue in the civil- 
rights bill is whether the Government may 
institute civil proceedings (as well as crim- 
inal prosecutions) to protect the right of 


sult in injunctions, those injunctions should 
be enforced by the established and tradi- 
tional means now in use. Certainly the 
country cannot permit Senator EastLanp and 
his colleagues to destroy these time-tested 
procedures in their effort to make any civil- 
rights legislation meaningless’ in the South. 





Greater Lawrence, Mass., on the Way Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr.LANE. Mr. Speaker, again we call 
attention to the success story of Greater 
Lawrence, Mass., as a model of com- 
munity courage and enterprise, in fight- 
— from the brink of economic dis- 
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We believe this to be an epochal story 
that, in capsule form, illustrates the 
sturdy American qualities of enterprise, 
inventiveness, and the determination to 
overcome~insuperable obstacles. 

The Greater Lawrence story is not only 
a blueprint for the economic recovery of 
other communities that may have to face 
this challenge. It is also an inspiring 
saga of a community’s faith in itself and 
in its people. 

We are proud of the victory we have 
won. 

As an example of our high morale, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the Lawrence Sunday Sun of 
April 7, 1957, concerning the Greater 
Lawrence story that was recently pre- 
sented before the Advertising Club of 
Boston: 

‘A Great Day For GREATER LAWRENCE 

The story of the rebirth of Greater Law- 
rence was told so well and completely at 
last Tuesday’s meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Boston that to adequately describe 
the affair is difficult. 

The program was conducted in the finest 
possible manner. Let it be said that a func- 
tion of that nature can very easily be thrown 
off balance and develop into a round of 
verbal backslapping, armpumping and mis- 
céllaneous dribble. But the Greater Law- 
rence story was told with dignity and com- 
mendable restraint—and with a perfection 
of precision. 

The principal address by Kurtz M. Hanson, 
president of the Champion International Co. 
and also president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, left nothing to be 
desired. His manner and delivery were ex- 
cellent, as was his text, and no greater trib- 
ute could be paid to him than the fact that 
the large audience gave him its concentrated, 
undivided attention. 

The Advertising Club of Boston and its 
president, Richard Berenson, merit the ap- 
preciation of all of us here in Greater Law- 
rence for presenting our community with 
such a matchless opportunity to get our 
story through to the country as a whole. A 
good story is always worth the telling, and 
ours was told memorably. 

Congratulations are in order to Irving E. 
Rogers, publisher of the Eagle-Tribune, gen- 
eral chairman of the committee, and all 
those who assisted in any way, great or 
small, in the telling of the Greater Law- 
rence story. 





Jewish War Veterans Schedule Observ- 
ance of V-E Day May 8, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9,-1957 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 1957 


: anniversary of V-E Day—victory in 


Europe—on May 8 should afford us all 
an opportunity for reverential pause, in 
memory of the more than 1 million 
Americans who suffered hurt and death 
in the holocaust of World War II. A 
somber lesson that terrible conflict is in 
its reminder that aggression, race hatred 
and expropriation must be combated 
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without let or hindrance in its initial 
Stages, before it becomes a pervasive 
threat to world peace and human 
decency. 

Yet today we receive disquieting news 
that especially in Egypt, and elsewhere, 
expulsion and appropriation are again 
the order of the day. In Hungary the 
forces of liberty have been crushed and 
mock trials leading to execution are held 
to punish those who dared to stand up 
for freedom in daily living. 

I am therefore happy to report that 
the Maj. Gen. Maurice D. Rose Post No. 
188 of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, of which I am proud to 
be a member, has scheduled a V-E Day 
dinner and a foreign affairs symposium 
on May 8, 1957, at the Wall Street Syna- 
gogue dining room, 46 Beekman Street, 
New York City. A foreign affairs sym- 
posium will be conducted by past na- 
tional commander Abraham Kraditor 
and the JWV foreign affairs committee 
members. 

Post Commander Jack Padawer, who 
is in charge of the dinner, has issued the 
following statement, which deserves to 
be recognized as an excellent expression 
of the significance of V-E Day in the 
history of our country: 

V-E Day (victory in Europe) of the year 
1945, when Hitler suffered his disastrous de- 
feat after bringing the world to the depths of 
degeneration, is gradually being lost in the 
recesses of the blackest pages of history along 
with the stories of the gas chambers and the 
fiery furnaces, of the butchering and burying 
of human beings alive, of the making of 
lampshades from the skin of people, of the 
piling up high of gold knocked from the teeth 
of living humans, and of the other acts of 
pillaging and plundering and ravaging—sav- 
agery that had no brutal equal even amongst 
the most barbaric cannibal people. V-E Day 
which marked tthe surrender of the German 
armed forces and the end of the fighting 
against Germany is no longer noted on calen- 
dars, not even on those which show a multi- 
plicity of days to be remembered for histor- 
ical reasons, although V-E Day represents 
the end of Hitler and of a holocaust that 
brought death to at least 10 million people, 
that caused the United States of America 
almost a million casualties and an expense 
of hundreds of billions of dollars. V-—E Day 
which in 1945 saw the end of Axis aggression 
in Europe, and the end of expropriations and 
expulsions, now in 1957 sees a new axis for- 
mation and a new set of expropriations and 
expulsions. Hitler may have died on the eve 
of V-E Day of 1945, but the pattern of Hitler- 
ism has again come alive in 1957. 





Commensurate Pay for Lawyers in the 
Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
actment of legislation to provide com- 
mensurate remuneration for lawyers in 
the Armed Forces is long overdue. After 
introducing my bill, H. R. 6025, to ac- 
complish this purpose, I requested the 
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views of the American Bar Association. 

The following letter, dated March 28, 
1957, together with the table of current 
pay and allowances, was forwarded to 
me by the bar association. 

A review of this table shows why it is 
impossible to retain such officers in the 
Armed Forces. The high turnover in 
the Judge Advocate’s branch is not only 
uneconomical but results in inexperi- 
enced lawyers handling cases of great 
import: 

AMERICAN BaR ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., March 28, 1957, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: I acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 25 requesting 
me to furnish you with any releases, statis- 
tics, and other pertinent data which we may 
have in connection with your bill, H. R. 
6025. It is my understanding that H. R. 
6025 is substantially identical with S. 1165 in- 
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troduced in the Senate by Senator Tuur- 
MOND, 

At the meeting of the house of delegates of 
this association held on February 18 and 19, 
1957, the following resolution wag adopted: 

“Unless legislation is promptly enacted by 
the Congress which will provide realistic, 
scientific pay schedule for all members of 
the armed services sufficient to provide the 
incentive to keep competent officers and 
technical enlisted men on a career basis, 
thus saving huge sums now lost by the rapid 
turnover of highly trained and experienced 
personnel in all branches of the armed serv- 
ices, then this association considers it essen- 
tial to provide additional compensation along 
the lines of Senate bill No. 1165 of the 85th 
Congress (ist sess.) for members of the legal 


’ profession serving with the armed services 


commensurate with the special professional 
pay schedule now available to the other 
learned professions.” 

Thereafter, copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tion were transmitted to the members of ‘the 
congressional Committees on the Armed 
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Services and to the Judge Advocates Genera) 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 7 

Inasmuch as the resolution was offer, 
from the floor of the house of delegates ), 
@ member thereof, there was no report o; 
accompanying- data submitted therewity 
However, we have obtained on an unoffic;, 
basis a table showing the comparative ¢o;). 
pensation of doctors, dentists, and veter). 
narians who are in military service, 4 copy 
of which is enclosed. I also enclose a copy 
of the March 15 issue of the American p;; 
News, which goes to each of this association, 
88,000 members. I direct your attention t 
the short article on this subject which ap. 
pears on page 3 thereof. 

I very much regret that your bill, hp 
6025, was not brought to the attention of 
our house of delegates at the time the above. 
quoted resolution was adopted, and I wis, 
to express to you the appreciation of this 
association for sponsoring this important 
legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
JOSEPH D. STECHER, 
Secretary 


Current pay and allowances * for legal and medical personnel of the Armed Forces 


Over 2 years service for pay 


Judge 
ad 


Major general 

Brigadier general 

Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Major 

Captain 326. 04 
Ret Mowbettantt. sisi cncndcicptbSnccnecdchaasdapen 6 274.18 


Over 4 years service for pay 


Veteri- }Doctors+ 
: and 


narians 


BSBSE88 
ss2seuez 


Over 6 years service for pay 


— 


Over 10 years service for pay 


Veteri- Doctors? 
and 


dentists 


$1, 221. % 
4, 050.) 
831, 80 
707.6 
683.) 
636, &) 


$136. 80 
136. 80 
119. 70 
102. 60 

94. 20 
85. 50 


71.00 
71.00 
36. 80 
36. 80 
19. 70 
02. 60 
94. 20 


7.10 


Jat Momtemat.. ncn cocencescscccvceueocesccnsecececs censbere«|-cseecensond luctmecaneedniscnet enero wei ugainpettiae Rehearinadiniig ict amaeip tinea 


1 The current pay and allowances for all personnel of the Armed Forces 
seribed by the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 U. 8. C. 231 et seq). 
Busic pay is prescribed by sec. 202 of that act (37 U. 8. C. 232); subsistence 
by see. 301 (37 U. 8, C, 251); quarters allowances by sec. 302 (37 U. 8. C. 252). 

2 Officers are not appointed in the grade of 2d lieutenant as judge advocates, veter- 


4 Under sec. 5 (a) (1), act of Apr. 30, 1956, 70 Stat. U.8. ©. 324), doctors and 
dentists comm as such in a Regular component of an Armed Force, an! 
Reserve officers commissioned as such, called to active duty for 1 year or more, receive 
an additional $100 per month, Under sec. 5 (a) (3) of that act, this is increased to 
$150 per month after 2 years’ active service as such, to $200 per month after ¢) years’ 


8 
a 
= 


inarians, doctors, or dentists, 


3 Under sec. 5 (a) (2), act of Apr. 30, 1956, 70 Stat. 122 (37 U. 8. C. 324), voterinarian 
commissioned as such in a Regular component of an Armed Force, 
ecrs commissioned as veterinarians, called to extended active duty for 1 year or more, 


receive an additional $100 per month 


¢ Under sec. 2, act of Apr. 30, 1956, 70 Stat. 121 (37 U. 8. C. 233) doctorsand dentists 
, and doctors who serve an 
ling before entering on active duty 


are given 4 years’ constructive service for pay purposes, 
internship in addition to their professional 


are given an additional year of constructive service for pay purposes, 
all doctors and dentists on active duty have 4'or more years’ service for pay ppoee. 
Asa result of such constructive service, doctors are not called to active duty the 
grade of captain, while dentists normally serve 1 year on active duty as a Ist lieuten- pay, apply to medical personnel 


ant. 


active service as such under sec. 5 (a) (4) of that’act, and to $250 per month hy s« 


and Reserve offi- only 4 years’ 
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Budget Cut Could Hit $4 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written by Marshall McNeil 
which @ yesterday in the Fort 
worth Press and other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McNeil, an astute and experienced 
observer of the We.shington scene, points 
out the reductions in the budget thus far 
approved in the House. 

The article follows: 





bc “Ir” INVOLVED IN HovusE AND SENATE 


AcTions—Bopncer Cut Coup Hit $4 BiL- 


LION 
(By Marshall McNeil) 


A $3 billion to $4 billion cut in the Presi- 
dent’s $71,800,000,000 budget is now in 
sight—if: ; 

The House maintains the economy rate it 
has already set; and \ 

The Senate resists administration and 
other pressures to restore House reductions. 

The House or its Appropriations Commit- 
tee already have sliced slightly more than 
$1 billion from the President's spending pro- 
posals in 7 money bills for the coming fiscal 

ear. 
: FIVE INSTANCES 

In five instances, the House has approved 
these cuts, and the economy issues thus 
raised are before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, 

In two other instances, the House has not 
yet passed on its Appropriations Committee’s 
recommendations. The record thus far has 
been for the House to approve its commit- 
tee’s proposals or even reduce them a little. 

And the biggest money bills are still to 
come. The largest will be that for the De- 
fense Department, for which the administra- 
tion has asked about $38 billion. 

TOPPED A BILLION 

Budget cutting in the House, although yet 
to be formally approved by that body, top- 
ped a billion last week when the Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced the Commerce 
Department’s budget by $217 million, or 
about 25 percent, 

The committee rescinded an additional 
$65 million in prior-year appropriations 
which otherwise could have been spent in 
the coming year. 

This hiked to roughly 7 percent the cuts in 
7 bills passed by the House or recommended 
by the committee. 

If the same rate of cut were applied to the 
remaining bills—other big ones will be for 
foreign aid, agriculture and the State Depart- 
ment—the savings could top $4,500,000,000. 

CYNICAL GROUP : 


House Members have become pretty cyn- 
ical about the fate of some of their thrift 
when made an issue in the Senate, sometimes 
called the upper body. 

“Yeah, it's the upper body, all right,” Con- 
gtessmen say. “They always up our appro- 
priations bills.” 

But economy pressures are on the Senate, 
too. Moreover, each spending bill changed 
by the Senate must go to a joint House- 
Senate conference committee where the 
House has ample power to stand behind its 
economies, 
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BUDGET-CUTTING RECORD 


Here’s the record to date of efforts by Con- 
gress to cut President Eisenhower's $71,800,- 


Department 


Fees GE Piewe OGG se sin ees so sa on Sn Jano cknuen suse 
ne i inl 
Bane ESET ae ni a SA SS 


Independent offices _- 


Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare__---__-.----.-- 
OE UNINC oc cl ee asec occ n<c cenenedscuce 
Ne ee. sn nnkoupeakanehnome 


1 No action. 





le | 14, 302, 818,000 | 1, 002, 654, 000 | 
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000,000 budget. All actions have been in 
the House, the Senate having yet to act on a 
regular appropriations biil. 





ae } 
Ike’s budget | Cut by House | Total cut voted 





committee by House 








$3, 965, 219, 000 
| 515, 199, 000 
| 20, 921, 000 
| 5, 923, 195, 000 
| 2, 981, 277, 000 118, 775, 000 
25, 504, 000 3, 000, 000 
871, 513, 000-4 217, $27, 000 
' 


$80, 364, 000 
60, 794, 000 


80, 364, 000 
60, 794, 000 
4, 900, 000 
537, 993, 000 
135, 446, 000 
(‘) 
() 


819, 497, 090 


| 
| 


4, 900, 000 
516, 994, 000 
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The Plight of America’s Mentally Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most tragic problems of modern life 
is the plight of America’s 10 million 
mentally ill. 

For many years the number of patients 
in our mental hospitals has mounted at 
an alarming rate. In the last 2 or 3 
years, however, there has been hearten- 
ing evidence that number of discharges 
are beginning to catch up with or even 
exceed new admissions in many States. 
The National Association for Mental 
Health, which has long been active in 
this field, attributes this improvement in 
the situation to two main factors. 

First, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the effectiveness of modern 
treatment methods. These include such 
developments as the use of tranquilizing 
drugs, psychotherapy, and electric shock 
treatment. The use of these new tech- 
niques has sharply changed treatment 
for the mentally ill, and has altered the 
atmosphere in mental hospitals. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that 
drugs and other new treatments are by 
no means a panacea. In many instances 
the new techniques only help make a 
patient accessible to other forms of 
treatment, or would require more funds 
and more personnel than are currently 
available. 

The second major factor contributing 
to improvement in the mental health 
picture is the emphasis on treating pa- 
tients with the aim of being able to re- 
turn them to useful lives instead of pro- 
viding a mere minimum of custodial care. 
There is, however, much still to be done 
before we can say that an optimum 
amount of treatment is being provided. 
A continued emphasis on treatment is 
important both in terms of human suf- 
fering and in reducing the cost of main- 
taining for a lifetime many patients who 
might have been cured and returned to 
norma! life. 

This year the slogan for Mental Health 
Week, which will take place April 28 to 
May 4, is “The Mentally Ill Can Come 
Back—Help Them.” ‘This appeal calls 





for participation by all interested Amer- 
icans in the observance of Mental Health 
Week and in the fund-raising drive of the 
National Association for Mental Health. 

Now that we seem to be within sight 
of checking the increase in mental ill- 
ness I think it is particularly important 
that the people be made aware of the 
progress that is being made and of the 
tasks yet remaining. There is much to 
be done at the community level, at the 
State level, and at the national level. 

To express the sense of the Congress 
concerning this serious problem with 
which the Nation is confronted, I have 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
April 28 to May 4 as National Mental 
Health Week, and urging the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation in the fight against 
mental illness. 





Added Bonding Powers for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5729, on March 7, 
1957, to clarify the general powers, in- 
crease the borrowing authority, and to 
authorize the deferment of interest pay- 
ments on borrowings, of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation. 

To support this bill, I presented the 
following remarks before the Public 
Works Committee on April 9, 1957: 

Mr. Castle and General Holle, and other 
members of their organizations, will explain 
in detail the reasons for the provisions of 
H. R. 5729, but as the sponsor of this bill I 
should like to make some general observa- 
tions on its content. This bill is identical 
with H. R. 5728, sponsored by our chairman, 
Mr. BLATNIK. 

First of all I wish to emphasize that this 
bill will not impose any burden on taxpayers. 
The seaway project is a self-liquidating and 
self-supporting enterprise. The cost of 
building and operating this waterway will be 
recovered from tolls without drawing upon 
public funds for appropriations. All borrow- 
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ings authorized under the Seaway Act of May 
13, 1954, and under this amending bill will be 
repaid to the Treasury Department with 
interest. 

In this respect the seaway is unique as far 
as waterways in the United States are con- 
cerned. Other waterways built and main- 
tained in the United States by the Federal 
Government are financed by appropriations 
from public funds. 

The seaway is also unique in that the 
United States is a partner with Canada in 
this enterprise. When the project is com- 
pleted it will constitute “an outstanding 
example to the rest of the world of the abil- 
ity of two free nations to work together in 
carrying out a great and complicated engi- 
neering project for their mutual benefit and 
security. 

Not only is the project an unusual one 
from the standpoint of financing and inter- 
national partnership, but it is also one of 
the great engineering enterprises of our 
times. As has-been the case with all pio- 
neering ventures of this kind, problems have 
arisen in the course of construction which 
could not have been foreseen when the orig- 
inal plans and estimates were prepared. It 
required hard experience to solve such prob- 
lems, as was demonstrated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, 
and other great engineering feats in this 
line. 

Consequently it is not surprising that 
various revisions of, and additions to, orig< 
inal plans and estimates would become nec- 
essary in the course of the actual construc- 
tion of the seaway. Then, too, the consid- 
erable increase in construction price levels 
since the original estimates were prepared in 
1952 have made themselves felt in a very 
marked degree. The cost of the Canadian 
section of the seaway project has also in- 
creased considerably for the same reasons, 

H. R. 5728 and H. R. 5729 provide amend- 
ments to the Seaway Act which are needed 
in the light of the experience gained since 
the project was commenced. On looking 
into the background of these amendments, I 
have been informed that consideration was 
given to having a bill introduced into Con- 
gress last year, but it was found that this 
would not be feasible because the placing of 
several major contracts and solution of some 
problems was still pending at the time. 
Consequently, it was not possible to make 
definite proposals for amendments until this 
session of Congress. 

These two identical bills provide for an 
increase in the borrowing authority of the 
Seaway Corporation by 3344 percent to meet 
the requirements for additional funds for 
the overall construction of the United States 
section of the seaway. The bills also provide 
for a clarification of the general powers of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration to permit the performance of neces- 
sary auxiliary services such as tug services, 
at reasonable prices, and to permit the Cor- 
poration to engage in the toll operation of 
the high-level bridge which must be con- 
structed over the seaway channel between 
Rooseveltown, N. Y., and Cornwall, Ontario. 


This bridge is an essential element of the 
seaway project since it will replace an exist- 
ing low-level structure under which seaway 
traffic would not be able to pass. Through 
the bridge tolls, highway traffic will contrib- 
ute to the cost of this feature of the seaway 
project instead of placing the total cost of 
the bridge upon seaway shippers. 

The bills will also make it clear that in- 
terest during construction may be deferred. 
This clarification will place the financing of 
this portion of the interest charges of the 
seaway on the same basis as other Federal 
self-liquidating projects. Interest during 
eonstruction will be accrued as a cost but 
payment will be deferred and compounded 
until construction is completed. I am in- 
formed that the Treasury Department and 
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the Bureau of the Budget approve of this 
arrangement, 

In closing, might I say it isn’t often that 
the Congress of the United States receives a 
chance to act on a project so large, so bene- 
ficial and of such far-reaching consequence 
to such a great portion of our Nation. 

And it is even less seldom when we find 
that such an enterprise can be accomplished 
without taking an additional penny out of 
the pocket of the already overburdened tax- 
payer. 

As a member of this committee, I urge my 
distinguished colleagues to support me in 
seeking early favorable action on this pro- 
posal. 





Friends of a Free Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I am including the following resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Friends 
of a Free Poland on March 30, 1957. 

I strongly recommend to the Members 
of the House the reading of this resolu- 
tion. The resolution graphically sets 
forth the present situation in Poland and 
the degree of progress so far achieved by 
the Polish people in their efforts to gain 
national freedom. The extension of 
United States aid to Poland is most time- 
ly and, as the resolution sets forth, 
should further assist the Polish people in 
their struggle for national autonomy. 

The freedom-loving people of Poland 
have been able to open the door part way. 
Through it they can see further possible 
gains. It is in our own national interest 
as well as that of the entire free world to 
do nothing that would help the Commu- 
nists slam shut the door. I most earn- 
estly hope that the present negotiations 
will lead to the extension of adequate 
economic assistance that will help the 
Polish people in their courageous fight 
for freedom. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the courageous fight for freedom 
‘waged by the Polish people inside of Poland 
has gained for them admiration all over the 
free world; 

Whereas the emancipation from Soviet 
domination achieved after the mass demon- 
strations-in Poland in October 1956, is only 
of limited extent; 





Wladyslaw Gomulka should be considered as 
only the first step toward democratic free- 
dom and political independence; 

Whereas Poland, under the present regime, 
still cannot be considered as a free country; 

Whereas the Poles, both inside and outside 
the country, are well aware of that regret- 
table fact, but having no choice, and guided 
by a realistic of their geographic 
and political situation, have decided to follow 
the leadership of Wladyslaw Gomulka; 

Whereas the above decision was made pos- 
sible by the understanding reached ot 
mulka with Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Pri 
mate of Poland; 

Whereas as the result of said understand- 
ing, the strongly anti-communist population 
of Poland gave a vote of confidence to Go- 
mulka during the recent elections; 
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Whereas the reforms introduced hy ;), 
Gomulka regime since his accession to ))oy,., 
represent, in fact, a strong deviation fro. ;),, 
orthodox communist doctrine, as proc)ain,. 
and followed by the Kremlin; 

Whereas it is in the vital interes: Mos. 
cow to defeat Gomulka and to put an end 


ilmed 


plan for world domination; 

Whereas the Soviet Union, for reasons pec 
known to her leaders, refrainéd from repe. 
ing in Poland the massacre perpetrated jy 
Hungary, but, nevertheless, hopes either t, 
strangle Poland economically, thus . “ausing 
the downfall of Gomulka, or to bring the 
Poles to their knees, begging for he! lp and 


ready to accept any conditions imposed oy 
them, i. e. the return to orthodox commy. 
nism; 

Whereas the Poles in Poland ar: looking 


to the United States as their only hope jn 
obtaining economic and moral assistance jp 
their fight for liberation; 

Whereas the Poles realize that any politica) 
or military assistance coming from the free 
world is, under the prevailing conditions, oy; 
of their reach; 

Whereas extreme caution in not o\ verstep- 
ping the limits of antagonizing Soviet Russia, 
must still remain the basis of Poland's pres. 
ent policy; 

Whereas under those circumstances, Po. 
land, surrounded by satellite nations and by 
Soviet Russia, with Soviet troops stil! sta- 
tioned on her soil, is forced to compromise 
and, perhaps, to slow down her reforms, and 
even in some instances, to cede ground under 
Soviet pressure and threats; 

Whereas in the light of the above, a rift 
between the Warsaw and Moscow regimes is 
both widening and deepening; 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States to assist any satellite nation in its 
fight for freedom; 

Whereas the Polish bid for liberation, com- 
ing from within a satellite nation, finds no 
precedent and, not long ago, has been gen- 
erally accepted as a practical impossibility; 

Whereas the Polish attempt at liberation, 
if successful, would pave the way for other 
satellite nations in a similar direction: 

Whereas such a development in Central 
and Eastern Europe, if peacefully achieved, 
would greatly diminish the responsibility 
assumed by the United States, and lessen the 
burden in the defense of Western Europe by 
reducing the danger of communist aggres- 

Whereas there is little danger that Soviet 
Russia would profit directly or indirectly 
from economic help given Poland uncer her 
present regime, and a realistic appraisal of 
the situation points, rather, in an opposite 
direction: 


Resolved, It is in the interest of the United 
States, as the acknowledged leader of the free 
world in its fight against communism, that 
adequate economic hélp be given to Poland 
at this particularly propitious and crucial 
moment. 





Spirit of the Irish 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I would like 
to insert a very fine letter I had recently 
from Joseph P. Furey: 

Recently a story appeared in the Irish 
World pe ag de , and your background, 
and I just could not oe peraaié the opportunity 
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to go bY without offering my heartiest con- 


gratulations on your election. 
1 was mighty proud to read this story 
since I, tco, came from Killybegs—emigrated 







ae of all your parents must be congrat- 
ylated for the part they played in the scheme 
of things which resulted from their pioneer- 
ing in this what to them then was a strange 
ind; if am Irishman could actually call 
America strange. Anyway that be as it may 
the fact remains that they, and myself, came 
nere from little towns nestled midst the 
peauty and tranquility of the Donegal Moun- 
tains. It was not so easy in the beginning, 
yet they forged ahead with vigor and might 
always trusting in the wisdom and goodness 
of God. This, sir, despite the fact that in 
those days occasions arose where an Irish 
Catholic was persona non grata. They cared 
not for inconveniences, and surmounted the 
parriers which were frequently placed in 
their way, for the poverty of life in Donegal 
which was not of their making became an 
incentive to prove to themselves and our 
Almighty God, that the goods our country 
possesses WAS just as much of theirs as the 
other fellows. ‘This is the true spirit of the 
Irish—a spirit that all of the might of the 
hated British Empire from the time of the 
cursed Oliver Cromwell who plucked the 
suckling babes from their mothers’ breasts 
and cast them into boiling pitch up until the 
giorious days of Easter week, 1916, when the 
young men of Dublin led by Padraig Pearce 
defied the British by distributing the proc- 
lamation of independence, and then fought 
for the principles enunciated therein. 

You, too, are to be congratulated for the 
road you journeyed had the same booby 
traps as the ones others traversed, but could 
not make it. You have, and may God and 
His Blessed Mother be ever with you and 
yours to guide and guard you at all times 
during your life let it be public or private. 






































The State of New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land is not only the regional group em- 
bracing the six Northeastern States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. 

New England is a state of mind, long 
known for its independence, its self- 
reliance, its God-fearing spirit, its 
awareness of its proud history, its rever- 
ence for the mind, and its eternal quest 
to discover what is beyond the horizons) 

We may be small in area, but mighty 
in every other category. 

The boundaries that presently sepa- 
tate our six States, are disappearing. 

New England, which has given more 
of its sons and daughters to settle other 
areas, and more of its hard-earned sub- 
stance in taxes to put other areas on 
their feet than any other comparable 
oa is now developing the regional 

Hence the intriguing possibility of “A 
New State: New England,” which is the 
theme of an editorial that appeared in 
the Boston Sunday Herald of April 7, 
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Under unanimous consent I rerrint it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, with the 
thought in mind that New England is 
on the threshold of new leadership as it 
pioneers the Atomic Age: 


A New Strate: New ENGLAND 


We give you the logical but (probably) the 
impossible—the new State of New England. 

As visionary as the union of Canada and 
the United States is the union of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Yet how 
sensible such a union would be. 

In area and in population New England is 
the smallest recognized regional area in the 
country. Yet it is divided into the six small- 
est States of the Union, with the exception 
of New Jersey, Deiaware, and Maryland. 

If it were made one State it would still 
have only 6 percent of the country’s popula- 
tion and only 2.2 percent of the area of the 
country. The State of New England would 
still be 20th in size, only a quarter as large 
as Texas, and only an eighth of the size of 
that Territory clamoring to be a State, 
Alaska. 

The geographic, economic, and cultural 
identity of the State of New England would 
be obvious. 

This area is, in effect, a peninsula jutting 
off from the American mainland, as Alaska 
is in the other direction. It is a terminal 
area, where the rails end, the domestic air- 
lines meet the foreign, and the highways 
reach the shorelirte, 

Partly as a result of our geographical posi- 
tion we have our own special economic prob- 
lems. Because of the higher cost of fuel 
transportation, the cost of electricity aver- 
ages 15 percent above the rest of the coun- 
try. Because American oil is more expensive 
when it gets here, New England is especially 
interested in imports of foreign oil, and 
must, as a region, constantly oppose efforts 
to restrict such imports, 

New Englanders stand together in a high- 
income range. The per capita income of the 
New England States ranges from $1,535 to 
$2,490. But the national-income range is 
from $946 to $2,513. 

New England agriculture is of a type, 
neither as depressed as some in the South 
nor as prospering as some of the West. In- 
come per farm varies here in the relatively 
narrow ranges from $1,718 to $3,592. The na- 
tional range is from $886 to $11,900. 

There isn’t a doubt that we could do a 
better job of promotion, carry on a more 
efficient Government, exercise greater weight 
and prestige on the national scene (except 
for the admittedly heavy drop from 12 Sena- 
tors to 2), if we had a single State. 

Well, granted it’s just a dream, what about 
doing the next best thing—draw the States 
closer together? 

We now do some things together. The New 
England Council has found certain ways to 
unify promotion—we need to find more. We 
must strengthen the council and its work. 

The New England governors have been 
able to work together in many fields as a 
unit, often under the spur of the council. 
We need to provide continuing interstate in- 
stitutions which will expand such operations. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of this district 
has done“s superlative job in integrating re- 
search for the area, pointing out our guide 
posts and providing the drive for new ef- 
forts. More power to it. 

Our New England delegations in Congress 
have, of recent years, pulled more and more 
together for regional rather than statewide 
purposes. 

But until that distant day when logic will 
command more influence in man's affairs and 
a New England State arises, we must, for our 
Own growth and prosperity, seek out more 
and more ways in which New England can be 
a match for the big States. 
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Mr. Nixon’s Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon has made an excellent 
report on his recent trip to Africa on 
behalf of our country. The Washington 
Post and Times Herald in its issue of 
April 9, 1957, has editorialized on this 
outstanding report which stresses the 
importance of Africa to the free world. 


The Vice President has once again 
made a major contribution to the efforts 
of our country and the other nations of 
the free world to convince all people that 
they should reject communism and ded- 
icate themselves to the cause of human 
freedom everywhere. 


The editorial follows: 
Mr. NiIxon’s REPorRT 


Vice President Nrxon’s report on his recent 
visit to Africa is significant chiefly because 
it focuses national attention on an area too 
often neglected. The essence of his message 
is that “the United States must come te 
know, to understand, and to find common 
ground with the peoples of this great con- 
tinent.” Underdeveloped though it is, Africa 
is teeming with new activity and new aspira- 
tions for independence, freedom, and a 
higher standard of living. The very fact 
that a large continent is only beginning to 
come into its own, makes it the more im- 
portant to encourage the building of lasting 
ties with the institutions of the free world. 

As Mr. Nixon spent only 3 weeks visiting 
9 countries, his comments are necessarily 
general. On the basis of his general conclu- 
sions, however, he makes a number of con- 
structive recommendations. He suggests a 
new Bureau of African Affairs in the State 
Department to emphasize the emerging im- 
portance of this continent in the diplomatic 
sphere. He would improve the quality and 
quantity of American informational pro- 
grams in Africa and step up the exchange of 
students and potential leaders, 

Without putting his finger on any specific 
inadequacies, Mr. Nixon also pleads for 
strengthened diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation in these countries. Some Ameri- 
can offices in these lands are understaffed 
and lack funds for necessary travel. Ecc- 
nomic sections of the American embassies 
are especially in need of strengthening if 
they are to afford American investors with 
information they will need in considering 
investments in the African countries. Mr. 
Nrxon also favors American economic and 
technical assistance to these underdeveloped 
lands. 

The good will of Africa is not to be won, 
however, with aid and information or even 
recognition of expanding aspirations. 
Human ufiderstanding and equality are es- 
sential to any lasting cooperation in inter- 
national tasks. The continued existence of 
racial discrimination in this country, as the 
Vice President points out, results in irrep- 
arable damage to the causes of freedom 
and peace. It is not surprising that he 
concludes: 

“We must continue to strike ct the roots 
of this problem. We cannot talk equality 
to the peoples of Africa and Asia and practice 
inequality in the United States.” 
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Patriotism in Modern America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years, the American Legion has 
sponsored an essay contest among high 
school students. It is one of the many 
programs of the Legion which attempts 
to make Americans conscious of our 
great heritage and our obligation to pre- 
serve our institutions. 

This year, the subject of the essay was 
“Patriotism in Modern America.” I am 
tremendously pleased that one William 
S. Gehler, a freshman at Mariemont 
High School in my district, was one of 
the winners of this contest. His contri- 
bution to this contest is most remarka- 
ble, particularly when you consider that 
he is only 15 years of age. 

His fine essay follows: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 


(By Wm. 8S. Gehler, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


“Patriotism in Modern America,” but a 
few words, and yet in these words may be 
the future of America, of the world. Be- 
hind these words the fate of our lives is 
being fulfilled, for in my evaluation, patriot- 
ism today is the loyal American citizen and 
his everyday actions. 

He helps a neighbor in need, and this 
shows that he takes interest in others. As 
he performs his everyday deeds, his inter< 
ests range farther afield than just in local 
functions, to distant localities unfamiliar 
to him. By gaining more Knowledge of 
these distant neighbors and through under- 
standing more of their problems, he is able 
more than ever to aid them not only ma- 
terialistically, but with friendship and good 
will. 

A patriot of today is not only one who 
performs a great historical deed but the com- 
mon citizen and his duties and patriotism 
toward his fellow man. And at the head of 
all reigns the American way of life, with its 
unlimited opportunities, built upon the 
foundation of a most divine element, 
patriotism. 

Today the American citizen who votes to 
keep his country foremost in magnitude, and 
takes part in civic affairs for the better- 
ment of his community and greater enjoy- 
ment of life for himself and his family. He 
strives endlessly to bring his family’s ties 
closer together, helping to build a lasting 
happiness for tomorrow. His home and his 
family, surrounded by love and well-being, 
play a prominent part in the stability and 
prosperity of his children’s welfare. Wheth- 
er he knows it or not, his family’s happi- 
ness and contentment today may spell the 
difference between an obscure or a brighter 
America in his children’s lives in the com- 
ing years. 

In later years as his sons and daughters 
take their places in the world, he watches 
proudly his descendants as they carry on in 
the building of a better world and an even 
better United States. 

Your own contribution to your beloved 
land, whether great or small, is your own 
sacred satisfaction which can never be taken 
from you. To the strong and the weak, the 
famous and the common, to them and to 
all, patriotism is synonymous. No title or 
strength can make one a better person, for 
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with the patriotic heart, all men stand equal. 
Having the true courage of a citizen who 
loves his country, who supports it and its 
interests, and defends it against all dangers, 
you merit the supreme right to proclaim 
yourself a patriot—an American. 





Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
being tax time, so many people writing 
their Representatives complaining about 
the Government’s. take, the March 24 
broadcast over the Manion Forum out of 
South Bend, Ind., can well be read with 
profit: 

FeperaL GoOvERNMENT CoMPETrToR INSTEAD 
or FRIEND 

Dean MANION. Nearly everybody admits 
that the Federal income tax is bad and ought 
to be abolished. Nevertheless, a great many 
of these same people are honestly of the 
opinion that without the income tax we 
could not finance the necessary constitu- 
tional operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 





t has given years of in- 


enroachment of socialism upon our Amer- 
ican way of life. For those who are interest- 
ed in the Hoffman amendment, Mr. Willis E. 
Stone, of Los Angeles, has encouraging news. 
Here he is: 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Dean Manion. I 
appreciate this ty of discussing 
methods by which we can eliminate the in- 
come tax burden which haunts us all at 
this time of year. - 

Congressman Criare E. HorrMan, of Mich- 
igan, recently explained’ to the nationwide 
Manion Forum audience that he has intro- 
duced into Congress a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution known as House Joint 
Resolution 232, which would repeal the 16th 
amendment and permanently abolish all 
Federal income taxes. 

The basic needs for such a constitutional 
amendment are self-evident... The States in 
this Union cannot be sovereign if the Fed- 
eral Government sustains and enlarges its 
power to tax the individual, and there can 
be no such thing as individual freedom if 
the Federal Government has first claim 
against all the productivity of each in- 
dividual. 

These truths have already been heatedly 


income tax, and live in 
dread of it, it is to their credit that they 
hold our Federal Government in such affec- 
tion that they approach this question of re- 
pealing income taxes with caution. 

This caution, however, must be based on 
truth—and the truth is that income taxes 
have produced extremely little of value for 
either government or people. We should 
remember that, before the present income 
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America. And we might recall th.: the 
American people had two previous exye,; 
ences with the income tax—both of th... 
bad. a 
The income tax was first imposed qy;;, 
the Civil War, but was so unsatisfactory P 
so many reasons that Congress dropped {;, 
effort. Again, in 1894, Congress levieq ;,, 


stitutional im 1895. Thus, on thes: .. 
prior occasions, the corrupt, evil, and a)... 
income-tax laws were ‘abolished and },,), 
the Government and the people prospere; 

We can abolish the income tax again, ;, 
the great profit of all our people and ‘h, 
Government. The principal product 0; the 
16th amendment has been the development 
of a wild and spend-crazy bureaucracy 
which has used our tax dollars in a rejen;. 
less conquest of the lands and enterprico; 
of the American people, and has createq 
national debt of fantastic proportions. 

As we repeal the income-tax laws, we wi) 
of course, put a stop to the fabulous bure,y. 
cratic empires our income taxes have 4. 
nanced. This is the purpose of a relate, 
project I have proposed, known as the pro- 
posed 23d amendment, and introduced int, 
Congress by the Honorable RaLPx W. Gwinn. 
of New York, as House Joint Resolution 123 
It has been approved by more than 6,009 
organizations, formally adopted by the State 
of Mlinois, and it is now pending before 
the legislatures of many other States. | 
provides that “the Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commereial, financial, or industria) 
enterprises except as specified in the Consti- 
tution.” 

The terms of this amendment can cu 
the costs of Government sufficiently to ac- 
commodate the repeal of income taxes with 
actual profit to the Federal Government 
This is the way it will-work: 

FEDERAL PINGER IN 700 PIES 


The American Progress Foundation. 6413 
Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, made a sur- 
vey of the 1954 commercial activities of Gov- 


ernment and discovered the identity of more 
than 700 Federal corporate activities which 
have taken over about 40 percent of the 


land area and 20 percent of the industria! 
capacity of the Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 123 would force 
the sale of all the industrial capacity and 
most of the land area back to the American 
people from whom it was taken. 

There have been various inventories of 
these commercial activities and the acquisi- 
tion costs of the land and facilities involved 


The combined interest and amortization 
charges on this yolume of the national debt 
which taxpayers would no longer finance 
equals $2.5 billion. The losses of these Fed- 
also be 

, and they have accounted for an 
annual taxload of $10 billion since 1948 

There would be a transfer of payroll from 
the Federal general fund to private enter- 
which would cut the cost of Govern- 


? 


i 


ment another $4 billion per year, and the 
services 


, facilities and goods which would 
no longer be required to make that payroll 
operative woulda add up to $12 billion per 


year. 
Those five times—interest, amorti7:tic" 
losses, payroll, and facilities—add up W 4 
potential yearly saving of $28.5 billion. 
The proposed 23d, or Gwinn, amendment 
House Joint Resolution 123, would also put 
a stop to the insane practice of taxing the 
American people to pay tribute to foreign 
and communistic nations—# 
which costs us about $5 billion every 
Ada this saving of foreign tribute © 
savings resulting from the restoration of 
y rights to the American people and 
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jean people combined during the same year. 

Now, 1 leave it to you. What do you think 
will happen when all this land and enter- 

gets into private hands, to make more 
and better things for the American people, 
and the American people at the same time 

stop paying income taxes and have from 20 
percent to 91 percent of their taxable income 
restored to them to spend as they choose? 

The American people will then*have an 
increase in income of more than 
$33 billion.. Your share will be exactly equal 
to the volume of taxes you pay on income 
this year. To have that amount of money 
added to your take-home pay without chang- 
ing your rate of pay or the price of things 
will certainly prove to be the more abundant 
life we have long been promised. 

The land and enterprises sold back to the 
American people will go on the tax rolls, 
yielding vast new tax sources to the Federal 
Government which can build the annual 
surplus well above the $8 billion mark, ac- 
commodating repeal of estate and gift taxes 
and still be able to pay off the national debt 
in less than 50 years. 

This wonderful outlook is perfectly feas- 
ible. It looks toward the normal and natural 
use of our own. facilities in a traditional 
American manner. Our trouble has been 
that these facilities have been taken from 
us and used to support the most amazing 
bureaucracy the world has ever seen. By 
abolishing that bureaucracy, we restore to 
every American the product of his toil and 
the greatness which is America. 

ENORMOUS ADMINISTRATIVE SAVING 

Repeal of the 16th amendment means there 
will be no more income tax to collect, sav- 
ing the Treasury Department $200 million 
each year now spent to make these collec- 
tions, 

The cost of printing the forms, booklets, 
envelopes, stationery, and the rest of the 
items required for income-tax collections 
also will be saved—an item of $100 million 
per year. ee 

We can also save the estimated $40 million 
per year deficit in the post office which re- 
sults from handling the flood of mail con- 
nected with income-tax-collections. 

Then there is the increased volume of 
property that will go on the tax rolls to 
share our local and State tax burdens. The 
Federal Government now owns 48 percent of 
California, 87 percent of Nevada. 

In such States as these, the increased vol- 
ume of land and enterprise on the tax 


rolis of cities, counties, and States will be 
enormous and will cut the burden for each 
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Instead of our Federal Government being 
the greatest pauper in history, it will be re- 
turned to a solvent position, and will again 
earn the affection of the American people— 
and the affection of the citizen is the greatest 
asset any government can ever possess. 

All of this is available to us when we at- 
tain the proposed 28d, or Gwinn amend- 
ment (H. J. Res. 123) and the Hoffman 
amendment (H. J. Res. 232) and make them 
a@ part of our American Constitution. 

TI have by no means mentioned all the 
advantages these two amendments can bring 
to us. Think of the benefits to business 
when the threat of interest free, rent free, 
cost free, tax free, cutthroat competition is 
removed and equal and just laws apply. 

Think, too, of the wide variety of benefits 
which will come from a people whose genius 
is no longer restrained by the political 
siraitjacket of bureaucratic control and com- 
petition and the blight of impossible tax 
burdens, 

We know of the unlimited benefactions of 
operating this Nation under the basic plan 
set forth in the Constitution. This already 
has been proved by the unprecedented devel- 
opment of this Nation. The basic plan will 
work again when we revitalize the intents 
and purposes of the Constitution by adding 
these two additional amendments: 

First. House Joint Resolution 123 to out- 
law bureaucratic competition with the Amer- 
ican people. 

Second. House Joint Resolution 232, the 
Hoffman amendment, to outlaw the alien 
Federal income tax laws. 

Dean MANIon. Thank you, Mr. Willis Stone. 
I know that we will have thousands of re- 
quests for this interesting explanation of 
how our Uncle Sam can live more healthfully 
and happily without the Federal income tax. 





Resolutions Commending Central Catholic 
High School, of Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a copy of Senate bill No. 
605, of 1957, offered by Senator WILLIAM 
xX. Watt, of Lawrence, Mass., in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, entitled 
“Resolutions Commending Central Cath- 
olic High School, of Lawrence”: 

Whereas Central Catholic High School, of 
Lawrence, represented the best in Massa- 
chusets in the finals of the New England 
basketball championships; and 

Whereas Central Catholic High achieved 
this honor after a brilliant record completed 
during a strenuous season; and 

Whereas Central Catholic High was so 
courageous and fiercely competitive in the 
championship game and played as hard and 
as clean in losing as it had in winning, losing 
only to a great team representing Weaver 
High School, of Hartford, Conn.: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
extends its heartiest congratulations to the 
players on the Central Catholic High School 
basketball squad, to their athletic director 
and coach, and to the faculty and students 
of said high school for the accomplishment 
in fielding a team of which the people of the 
Commonwealth were genuinely proud, even 
in defeat; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
state to the headmaster of Central Catholic 
High School, of Lawrence. 





Missile Program Dwarfs That of First 
Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following two articles on the 
development of ballistic missiles in this 
country written by Mr. Richard Witkin 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, April 7, and Monday, April 
8, 1957: 

[From the New York Times of April 7, 1957] 
MiIssILE PROGRAM DwarFs THAT oF FIRST 

AToMic Boms—UNITED States To SpPenpD 

More THAN $4 BILLION IN DEVELOPING 5 

BALLISTIC WEAPONS 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
development of ballistic missiles in this 
country.) 

(By Richard Witkin) 

A missile-development program more gi- 
gantic than the Manhattan District project 
that perfected the atomic bomb is just en- 
tering its flight test phase. 

This is the program to create a frightful 
line of five thermonuclear weapons known as 
long-range ballistic missiles. These giant 
missiles—Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter, and 
Polaris—are designed to travel 1,500 to 5,500 
miles to enemy targets in a matter of 
minutes. : 

Within the last 3 months, the Thor and the 
Jupiter, both in the 1,500-mile class, have 
undergone their first test launchings from 
the Cape Canaveral, Fia., test range. 

Also at the Florida range, being made ready 
for an even more ambitious leap toward 
space, is the first prototype of the 5,000-mile 
Atlas. 

These are the hesitant beginnings of a 
long series of tests in what is by far the big- 
gest weapon-development project in the 
Nation’s history. 

By the time the first proven weapon is 
delivered to a fighting unit—perhaps 2 to 4 
years from now—the investment will be a 
good deal more than double the $2 billion 
spent to develop the first atomic bomb. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND ENGAGED 

But dollar figures do not begin to convey 
the magnitude of the long-range ballistic- 
missile effort. 

More than 100000 persons are engaged in 
the long-range ballistic-mission program, 
and the figure is growing steadily. Peak em- 
ployment on the Manhattan district program 


- was 125,000. 


More significant than the lump figure is 
the high proportion of outstanding talent— 
scientific and engineering, civilian and mili- 
tary—the program embraces: Men respon- 
sible for World War II advances in radar, 
bombsights and atomic energy; others in the 
forefront of American ballistic-missile work 
since the importation of captured German 
V-2'’s; German immigrants who worked on 
the V-2 itself. 

In cities and towns across the nation, in 
isolated mountain and grazing areas, work- 
ers have been throwing up acres of fiat, 
rectangular factories with the speed of Sea- 
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bees performing construction miracles on 
newly captured islands. 

Near Sacramento, Calif., land depleted by 
years of gold dredging has come to life in the 
form of a massive plant, being built for 
rocket-engine construction. 

Twenty miles southwest of Denver, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, the natural ridge 
line has been interrupted by a plant that will 
turn out airframes and assemble complete, 
towering, finished weapons. 

Symbolic of the new era is a strange array 
of test facilities situated as far as feasible 
from population centers. In recesses of the 
jagged Santa Susana Mountains, an hour 
from downtown Los Angeles, on ground 
where much of Hollywood’s westerns have 
been filmed, more than 15 stands for rocket- 
engine tests have been anchored in rock. 
Hundreds of engine runups are conducted 
there every month. 

Larger stands, for tiedown tests of complete 
missiles, have been built and put. to work in 
a canyon behind San Diego and in the Muroc 
Desert northeast of Los Angeles. 


LOOKS LIKE AN OIL DERRICK 


When idle, a test stand looks a good deal 
like an oil derrick, only chunKier. In action, 
with an engine spewing flame and generating 
noise like the noise of 100 jet bombers taking 
off simultaneously, a stand resembles no 
earthly thing. Each costs more than $1 
million. 

As of February 1, a total of $470 million 
had been spent on facilities for the Air Force 
portion of the three-service program. The 
sum covered construction or conversion of 
46 million square feet of development and 
manufacturing space. Outlays for the Army 
and Navy have been smaller but imposing. 

Operational launching sites for the ballis- 
tic missiles will be ponderous installations of 
steel, brick, mortar,.and labyrinth wiring. 
Construction of each site will-be comparable 
to putting in runways for a major airfield. 
Initially, a single battery of missiles will be 
scattered over a 2,000-acre area. This will be 
compressed later. 

At a symposium in New Orleans last 
summer, an Air Force general working on 
operational plans said each battery of bal- 
listic missiles would be built so that a direct 
atomic attack could not destroy more than 
one-third of its power to retaliate. How- 
ever, debate has revived on whether to obtain 
more protection. by going underground or 
by enlarging the original criteria for disposal. 

It requires no degree from the War Col- 
lege to dedyce that perfection of the long- 
range ballistic missile will radically rewrite 
the world’s military equations. Nations that 
now count on hours of warning in case of 
enemy attack will see the margin reduced 
abruptly to minutes. Bombers now standing 
ground alert will have to maintain day-and- 
night in-the-air alerts to make sure their 
power to retaliate is not neutralized by the 
first swift enemy blow. 


BRITISH CHANGE POLICY 


Only last Thursday, Britain reacted to the 
advance in the missile by adopting a revolu- 
tionary new defense policy. The policy em- 
phasizes sharply increased dependence on 
missiles for air defense and eventually for 
nuclear counterattack, 

There is a question, however, whether 
British policymakers may be outdistancing 
the scientists in their estimate of the pace 
with which missile weapons are maturing. 
There are many eminently qualified men in 
this country who strongly believe that the 
missile has been oversold and that the mis- 
sile era is much further off than generally 
supposed. 

For the free world, the primary aim of 
the long-range ballistic missile is the same 
as that of the nuclear bomber: To deter 
attack and prevent a world war. 

Politically, it will equip diplomats with 
a& new type of “big stick” with which to press 
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short-of-war policies. Last year, the Soviet 
Union threatened rocket attacks on Britain 
and France when demanding a halt to the 
invasion of Egypt. There are many who be- 
lieve they were phantom rockets. Still, it 
is only a question of time, and not much 
time, before the Communists will be able 
to make such threats with test-proved 
weapons to back them up. Intelligence 
sources credit the Russians with having 
tested some fifty 800-mile ballistic missiles. 
Other reports put the range of the Soviet 
missiles at 1,000 miles. 

Psychologically, the ballistic missile will 
confront the resident of a major target with 
the insistent knowledge that nuclear death 
is only 30 minutes away. How much worse 
this will be than the knowledge that nuclear 
death is only a few hours away is still to be 
determined. 

Economically, the ballistic missile will 
spawn new industries, peaceful as well as 
military. It will also wound, but not kill 
off, the conventional warplane industry, and 
cause sizable financial and geographical 
dislocations. 

It has been frequently suggested that the 
missile might be the device that could 
finally level off the upward curve in defense 
spending and turn it downward. Certainly, 
a single ballistic missile will cost less, as 
a production item, than a single B-52 
bomber. But few who have closely viewed 
the growing complexity of weapon design 
and blanched at the cost rises for com- 
puters, gyros, and other vital components 
confidently expect a downturn in the over- 
all price for maintaining an adequate 
defense. 

NEARING OUTER SPACE 

Scientifically, the ballistic missile prom- 
ises to vault the human race, willy-nilly, to 
the threshold of outer space and true three- 
dimensional existence. 

There are many types of missiles in the 
Nation's arsenal—with different missions and 
different anatomies. They range from com- 
paratively tiny plane-to-plane missiles such 
as the Falcon and Sidewinder, antiaircraft 
missiles such as Nike and Talos, and larger 
interceptors such as Bomarc, on up to non- 
ballistic intercontinental missiles that have 
nothing like the speed and invulnerability 
of the ballistic missiles. All these missiles 
have important jobs. But they are dimmed 
in scope and striking potential by the bal- 
listic-missile giants. 

The 5,500-mile missiles—the Atlas soon to 
be tested and the Titan which is not as far 
along—are known as intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles or ICBM’s. They are designed to 
attain speeds of 15,000 miles an hour and 
more and. reach their targets in about an 
fhhour. The 1,500-mile missiles, the Thor, 
Jupiter, and Polaris, are known as intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles or IRBM’s. 

The term “ballistic” means that the mis- 
sile flies the latter portion of its mission 
without benefit of guidance. It is guided on 
course only in the first phase of flight while 
its monstrous rocket engine is firing. When 
the fuel is exhausted, guidance stops, and 
the nose cone, with its thermonuclear 
charge, follows a free-flight path to its des- 
tination, like a bullet or artillery shell. 
ICBM’s will reach a maximum altitude of 
well over 500 miles. 

The average ballistic missile has something 
like 300,000 parts—pumps, gyroscopes, valves, 
tubes, meters, nozzles, and computers. But 
there are four main components: The air- 
frame, which is largely a combination of 
fuel tanks; the rocket engine; the guidance 
system; and the nose cone containing the 
thermonuclear charge. 

~ CARRIES OWN OXIDIZER 


Since the missile is designed to climb far 
outside the earth’s atmosphere, it cannot 
support combustion by breathing air as do 
piston and jet engines. It must carry its 
own oxidizer. 
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In a liquid-fueled missile, combustion ;, 
obtained by pumping a basic fuel, such a 
alcohol, and an oxidizer, such as liquid oxy. 
gen, into the combustion chamber at pro. 
digous rates, and igniting them. In a sojiq- 
fueled missile, the propellants are alreaqy 
mixed in solid form. : 

Following are some of the vital facts ang 
figures on the five ballistic missiles: 


ATLAS 


This ICBM is the oldest of the five, Con. 
vair, now a division of General Dynamics 
Corp., began working on the problem soon 
after World War II. The project, known as; 
MX774, was backed by Air Force money, but 
funds were cut off for economy reasons ip 
1947, and Convair continued work on its 
own. 

Much of the original work derived from 
close study of the German V-2. Sometime; 
the study was too close. A German who had 
worked on the V-—2 was asked to look over 
some drawings. As he ran his experienced 
eye over the design, he burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?” the Convair 
engineer asked. 

“The tail fins,” he said, pointing to the 
rather narrow vanes designed to help stabilize 
the missile on its leap through the atmos. 
phere. “Where did you get them?” 

“We copied them from the V-2,” he was 
told. 

“Do you know why we designed them that 
way?” the German asked. “To fit through 
the railroad tunnels back home.” 

The Korean war revived Air Force interest 
in the Convair project, and a second contract 
was let. But the state of the art was so 
primitive that to perform the required mis- 
sion the Atlas would have had to be a 
$-stage vehicle as tall as a 20-story building 
with 7 engines developing 125,000. pounds of 
thrust each. Each jet on a B—52 has a thrust 
rating of about 12,000 pounds. 

The Atlas program was kept “on the back 
burner.” Pound for pound and dollar for 
dollar, the seven-engined monster did not 
promise significant yield in striking power 
compared with that provided by manned 
nuclear bombers. 

"_ «‘DECISIVELY CHANGED 


Then came the thermonuclear break- 
through of 1952-53, altering the problem of 
designing an ICBM in two decisive ways. 
The multiplication of blast effect from using 
a fusion instead of a fission reaction meant 
that the missile could miss its bull's-eye by 
several miles and still knock out the target. 
The enormous problem of guidance and ac- 
curacy was greatly simplified. 

The scientific breakthrough also meant 
that tHe blast could be in a much 
smaller and lighter container than previ- 
ously required. This cut the monster to 

nable size. 

The Atlas as it exists today is reported 
by the British magazine Flight to incorporate 
a main engine of 135,000 pounds of thrust, 
and 2 external booster engines of 100,000 
pounds each. The main engine is said to 
burn about 3 minutes. The boosters bum 
out a deal sooner and drop away to 
lighten the load. On the Atlas, as well as the 
Titan, the nose cone separates from the main 
fuselage after the propéllants have run out. 

Flight reports that the Atlas is about 100 


‘feet long. The engines are all liquid-fueled 


designs developed by the Rocketdyne divl- 
sion of North American Aviation. 

The first Atlas, minus a number of inter- 
nal organs, was trucked to Plorida from the 
Convair plant in San Diego on an enormous 
trailer. For security reasons, it was covered 
with a white shroud to keep the citizenry 
along the route from surmising that it was 
anything but an oversize furnace. The mon- 
fcer excited very littl: curiosity. 

WITAN 

About 2 vears ago, the Air Force decided 

that perfection uf an ICBM was so vital it 
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gould be wise to back up the Atlas project 


with a second program approaching the prob- 
jem in somewhat different fashion. . 

The new project was assigned to the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., which had gained vast experi- 
ence as manufacturer of the Viking research 
rockets. A Viking still holds the altitude 
of 158.4 miles for a single-stage rocket. 
Martin also is building the vehicle that will 
carry the first manmade satellite into space 
sometime during the International Geophysi- 
cal Year that runs from July 1956 to Decem- 
ee of its late start, the Titan is a 
solid year behind the Atlas in its develop- 
ment. But it has been able to profit by 
some of the mistakes made on the Atlas, 
which had no ICBM predecessors from which 


learn. 
"me Titan, in general, is a more sophisti- 
cated weapon than the Atlas, with somewhat 
petter performance figures. Trade maga- 
zines say it is a two-stage missile—that is, 
the bottom stage drops away after burnout, 
and an engine at the breakoff point takes 
over to provide a second tremendous boost. 


IGNITION TIMING VITAL 


It is a lot easier to light an engine at the 
launching pad than up in space. The mech- 
anisms for doing it will have had to with- 
stand appalling vibrations and accelerations 
without effect on the efficiency and precise 
timing of the second ignition. Premature 
or delayed ignition can throw the minutely- 
calculated flight plan out of whack and 
catapult the missile to a vast area barren of 
useful targets. 

Only dozens of test firings of both the 
Atlas and the Titan will supply the Air Force 
with the data to decide which to produce. 
Some think that, if both are perfected, 
quantities ef both will be delivered to Stra- 
tegic Air Command units in a sort of leap- 
frog sequence. The Atlas would come first, 
then a quantity of Titans, and after that per- 
haps an Atlas II that improves on the 
Titan I. 

As one scientist expressed it: 

“The Air Force is not thinking of scrap- 
ping the B-52 just because the B-58 is 
coming along. The Atlas and Titan are also 
complementary. This isn’t a question of 
Fords and Chevvies.” 

There are an equal number of doubters 
who feel the will not support sizable 
production of both ICBM weapons. 

It is for the Titan project that the Martin 
comany has burst the confines of its old 
Baltimore home and put up its excellently 
situated new facilities at the edge of the 
Rockies near Denver. The installation in- 
cludes production, engineering, and admin- 
istration buildings. In sound-muffiing nat- 
ural bowls in the mountains, four stands for 
ore tests of finished missiles have been 

t. 

A number of scientists and engineers who 
had a lot to do with the Viking program 
have moved to Denver to work on Titan. 
General of the new Denver division 


into the missile business 
after overseeing development of the P6M 
Seamaster, which Martin bills as the world’s 
first multijet attack seaplane. 


NOT OFTEN WITH FAMILY 


Mr. Varrieur’s family, like many aeronautic 
families, has had to learn to catch quick 
hello's with the chief because of his long 
hours and frequent trips associated with 
development work. Mrs. Varrieur greeted 
news of her husband’s promotion to the 
Denver post with good-humored skepticism. 

“Don't tell me there’s aniother way to save 
the world,” she said. 
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Aerojet was bought by the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. in 1944. Its headquarters are 
in Azusa, Calif., but the Titan’s engines and 
solid-fueled engines for another of the bal- 
listic missiles will be produced at its new 
plant near Sacramento. 


THOR 


This is a single-stage Air Force IRBM, 
with the airframe to be built by the Douglas 
Airplane Co. It is reported that its North 
American engine is the same powerplant that 
will be used for the two boosters on the 
Convair Atlas. 

It was late in 1955 that the Pentagon de- 
cided to fill a hole in its program and de- 
velop the 1,500-mile missile, or IRBM. Ap- 
parently the decision stemmed from a combi- 
nation of factors. 

Information was beginning to filter out of 
Eastern Europe that the Russians had made 
good progress on IRBM’s.. (If figures on test 
firings are a valid criterion, the Russians 
have indeed built an imposing lead in this 
field.) 

Soviet IRBM’s, when perfected, would 
threaten many overseas bases of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and its fleets of B-47 
medium jet bombers. They also would 
threaten the homelands of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies. 

Britain, for one, though hastening devel- 
opment of an IRBM of its own, cast glances 
across the Atlantic to see what its big NATO 
partner was doing. Undoubtedly, the desire 
to equip Allied Nations with a counter to 
the Soviet Union’s impending missiles, as 
well as a desire to equip American forces in 
Europe and at sea, figured in the Pentagon 
decision to embark on an IRBM program. 


FASTER DEVELOPMENT 


An added consideration was the fact that 
the IRBM, with its lesser performance re- 
quirements, could doubtless be brought to 
combat status more quickly than the much 
larger companion weapon. 

The Pentagon authorized not just 1 
IRBM project but 2. In addition to giv- 
ing the Air Force the go-ahead on the Thor, 
it authorized the Army and “Navy to work 
jointly on the Jupiter. Because it split the 
program between services, where the ICBM 
program was concentrated in one, the IRBM 
plan was destined to produce before long an 
interservice struggle whose repercussions are 
only beginning to be felt. 

Production of the Thor will be centered 
in expanded and remodeled Douglas facili- 
ties in Santa Monica, a Los Angeles suburb. 
For tie-down firings, $4 million worth of test 
stands, hangars, control buildings and mis* 
cellaneous facilities are under construction 
in the Sacramento area on land leased from 
Aerojet. 

Getting the Thor to the firing range at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., is simpler than trans- 
porting the ICBM’s. The intermediate 
range weapon can be accommodated in an 
Air Force C-125 Globemaster. 


JUPITER 


This IRBM competitor to the Thor was 
assigned to the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at Huntsville, Ala. The assignment, shared 
with a Navy group that intended to develop 
a solid-ftieled version of what was an Army- 
spawned original design, came as no surprise. 

Huntsville was the workshop of the re- 
nowned German missile team headed by 
Wernher von Braun. He had had a lot to do 
with the development of the V-2. Then, 
after having been imported here after the 
war, he had directed development of the 
Army’s Redstone, a relatively short-range 
(200 miles) ballistic missile soon to be de- 
livered to combat units. 

The acquisition of the Jupiter project did 
more than satisfy a normal scientific impulse 
of the Army group to move on to more chal- 
lenging technical fields. It also encouraged 
Army strategists who felt it vital to broaden 
the Army mission to cope with military real- 
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ities that were undergoing radical change 
because of the unbelievably rapid advance 
in technology. 

But the Army’s zealous reaching out for 
the right to operate weapons in the Jupiter 
class was abruptly rebuffed last fall. On 
November 26, the Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, ruled that while the Army 
would continue research and development 
on the -.land-based version of the Jupiter, 
responsibility for operation use would go 
exclusively to the Air Force. 


ARMY RANGE LIMITED 


The Army was limited by the order to op- 
eration of missiles with a maximum range 
of 200 miles. However, the door was left 
open for extending this limit later by a pro- 
vision that the Army could continue limited 
studies of weapons of longer range. 

Army Officers disposed to look on the 
brighter side of the Wilson memorandum 
also regard the 200-mile cutoff point not as 
a limitation but as an extension of the 
earlier 50-mile limit. 

The optimists had a little tougher time 
when Mr. Wilson, on February 26, said that 
the days of the Jupiter, as such, were num- 
bered. He said that the final IRBM, how- 
ever, might be as close to the Jupiter design 
as to the Thor. 

Three weeks later, he amended his position 
somewhat. He said testing of both the Thor 
and Jupiter would continue, and that 
eventually “one or the other or a combina- 
tion” would be produced for combat units. 

Whatever the hedging in the Wilson state- 
ments, the impression they left in the public 
mind was that Jupiter was a doomed duck. 
A rancorous public debate erupted over 
whether the Army was being dangerously 
downgraded as a fighting force. 

It was not long before the debate took a 
sensational turn. Col. John C. Nickerson, a 
senior officer at the Army missile center, was 
accused of divulging secret defense docu- 
ments and a memorandum of his own dis- 
puting the Defense Department’s missile 
policies. He was ordered court-martialed. 
The trial opens May 15. 


LIKENED TO BILLY MITCHELL 


Some attempts have been made to com- 
pare Colonel Nickerson with Billy Mitchell, 
who was court-martialed in 1926 in his fight 
for greater recognition of air power but was 
vindicated in the public eye by subsequent 
events. It is even being suggested that 
Colonel Nickerson has the support of top 
Army men. 

Those holding this view feel that he is 
allowing himself to be sacrificed in a patri- 
otic attempt to convince the country of the 
Army’s desperate requirement of a broadened 
military assignment. 

The opposite view is that the Mitchell and 
Nickerson cases have little in common. 
It is argued that Billy Mitchell was fighting 
for a broad principle and that Colonel Nick- 
erson has involved himself in an interservice 
fight in which the issue is not principle but 
the question of who uses a particular weapon. 

The Thor and the Jupiter are much more 
alike in design than the ICBM’s, the Atlas 
and Titan. They are both single-stage mis- 
siles. The engines on both come from the 
same North American development program. 

A really fundamental difference has to do 
with the philosophy of development rather 
than with basic design. With the Thor, as 
with the ICBM’s, the Air Force is following 
an imaginative but still-to-be-proved plan 
that is a sharp break with most airplane 
development programs. 

It has drawn up a tightly compressed 
timetable. It has designed its missile from 
the start in what it confidently thinks will 
be close to its final overall basic anatomy. 
It has programmed a large number of test 
launchings and decided that it. will not be 
necessary to clean up every shortcoming 
exposed by one test before racing on to 
the next. 
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With the Jupiter, the Army agency, under 
command of the dashing and able Maj. Gen. 
J. B. Medaris, is spacing its test launchings 
much farther apart. It reasons that one test 
may show 1,000 or more adjustments and 
modifications that must be made and it in- 
tends to make them before the subsequent 
launching. The Army says this is a much 
more efficient and economic way to emerge 
with a usable weapon. 

Contractor for the Jupiter airframe and 
final assembly is the Chrysler Corp., which 
also manufactures the Army’s Redstone. 


POLARIS 


This is where the Navy comes in. The 
Polaris is a solid-fueled IRBM designed to 
be launched from submarines, even sub- 
merged, or from surface vessels. The main 
contractor is the Lockheed’ Aircraft Corp. 
The engine will come from Aerojet. 

When the Navy announced a few months 
ago that it was abandoning its connection 
with Jupiter and going off on its own, the 
move inevitably led to rumors that these 
two services were feuding, too. This does not 
appear to have been the case. 

From the first, the Navy had been work- 
ing on a solid-fueled version of the Jupiter. 
Liquid propellants, dangerous as they are to 
handle ashore, are ‘virtually anathema at 
sea, where crew and chemicals are so close 
together. 

The Navy finally was assigned its own 
project because of technological advances 
and because the effort to meet requirements 
of both services was compromising the qual- 
ity of the basic weapon. 

Launching a weapon at sea entails solu- 
tion of several problems not encountered 
ashore. The most important is the question 
of navigation. The location of a shore in- 
stallation is known precisely. The distance 
and direction of the target also are known 
within tolerable limits. 

But locating a ship at sea, by celestial or 
other navigation, is not so precise. Since 
a mistake in location at the launching end 
is compounded at the tar end, the Navy 
will have to refine its navigation so that a 
wave at sea is almost as precisely located as 
‘the corner of Broadway and 42d Street. 

Curiously, firing from underwater is in 
some ways simpler than firing from the sur- 
face. The water is calmer down below, and 
there is no tremendous difficulty in sta- 
bilizing the launching platform because the 
water does not interfere with combustion 
inside the missile. 

The advantages of a ship-based IRBM are 
obvious. It is mobile and more difficult for 
the enemy to keep track of. It has the capa- 
bility of bringing into range of American 
missile power enormous areas, particularly 
on the Eurasian land mass, that would be 
out of reach of any fixed missile bases. 

The polaris project is not Lockheed’s first 
connection with the ballistic missile pro- 
grim. The X-17, a 3-stage test vehicle 
manufactured by that company, has been 
instrumental in solving the problem that 
probably has required the most fundamental 
research of any phase of the missile effort. 

This is the problem of keeping the nose 
cone, with its nuclear warhead, from burn- 
ing up like a meteor when in plunges back 
into the atmosphere toward its target. 

Lockheed’s X-17 is a slender, 3-stage 
vehicle. The bottom engine shoots it ver- 
tically into space, after which the remaining 
two stages topple over and head back to 
earth. Firing these two stages successfully 
on the downward plung produces speeds 
comparable to those to be encountered by 
the ballistic missiles. 

With the relatively inexpensive X-17’s, the 
Air Force has been able to test various shapes 
and materials for nose cones. One experi- 
mental cone is reported to have been made 
of fibreglass and ceramics. 

The shape that has emerged is far from 
the shape space cartoonists have been ad- 
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dicted to for years. The long pointed nose 
is passé. The X-17 tests have shown that 
what is needed for the reentry job is a 
bluntly rounded shape that would be 
frowned on in space-cadet circles. 

Like Martin, Lockheed has set up branch 
operations outside its familiar home area to 
produce the polaris and work on another Air 
Force project so secret it has not public name 
or number. 

The new operations are deployed in three 
locations on the peninsula south of San 
Francisco. Research and development head- 
quarters is located in attractive new build- 
ings at Palo Alto, near the Stanford campus. 


April 9 


The director is Dr. Louis Ridenour, wp, 
directed development of an important raqa; 
system during the war and all airborne raqa; 
devices. 

Eight miles to the southwest, adjoininc a 
military airfield at Sunnyvale, Lockheed ha. 
put up a new plant for polaris productioy 
and two other structures for administration 
and research. Engine-test facilities haya 
been installed 30 miles to the south, a; 
Santa Cruz. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON UNITED STATES MISSILES 


Following is a table of the missiles under 
contract from the Armed Forces, as adapteq 
from Aviation Week magazine: 








= Service 
Category Name branch 
Br O OP. sc dcccneneiees 
Air to surface __.__.... Bull 


Air to underwater ___. 
Surface to air_.......- 





Nike-Hercules.|__ 


Surface to surface... .- A 
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Prime contractor 
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[From the New York Times of April 8, 1957] 


MISSILES WILL Nor SUPPLANT PLANES Soon, 
Experts Say 


(This is the -second of two articles on 
United States progress in the development of 
leng-range ballistic missiles.) , 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The guided missile is not on the verge of 
replacing the old gray airplane. Only a mod- 
est number of relatively short-range missiles 
have begun to perform missions traditionally 
feserved for manned planes. 

It will be at least 5 years before missiles— 
both those doing the jobs of planes and those 
simply replacing guns carried by planes—are 
allocated even half the Air Force procurement 
dollar. 

The foregoing is a distillation of views held 
by an impressive collection of men in top 
echelons of the Nation's missile program. 
For obvious reasons, they are keeping to 
themselves the planned dates for delivery 
of long-range ballistic missiles to combat 
units. 

But the general belief is that the 1,500-mile 
intermediate, range ballistic missile, IRBM, 
is 2 to 4 years from true operational status 
and that the 5,500-mile intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, ICBM, is several years further 
away. 

The cautious prognosis of those high up 
in the program may strike incredulous ears 
at this particular time. On the basis of last 
week's news the public could be expected to 
look for @ much more rapid and extensive 


retirement of manned craft in favor of the 
missile. 

The news from Britain was an especially 
compelling portent. The British, noting 
likely progress of ballistic rockets and mis- 
sile defense, announced abandonment of 
work on a supersonic bomber and on fighters 
more advanced than their English Electric 
P-1. The P-1 is Britain’s first production 
fighter capable of supersonic speeds. 

In this country, Air Force officials were 
quoted Friday by Senator Ricwarp B. Rvs- 
SELL, Democrat of Georgia, as saying that an 
IRBM would ‘be operational in a matter of 
months. This fed the popular impression 
that the missile era was bursting into full 
bloom. Actually, a spokesman said later, the 
Senator had been trying to discourage this 
notion. He had been seeking to counter re- 
ports that a new technical advance had been 
made that would bring IRBM into service 
within the year. - 

But denials generally run a poor second to 
original statements. And Senator RvuSsELl's 
comments, plus the news from Britain, left 
an erroneous impression that the long-range 
ballistic missile-was around the bend. 

MATTER OF YEARS 

By contrast, the impression given by ex- 
perts in the field is that the IRBM will not 
become operational for a matter of years. 
They feel that the overall art of missilry is 
not much past the stage of the wire-braced 
biplane. 

One who-has sought to temper the public 
feeling that the missile era is here is the man 
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directing the Air Force’s long-range ballistic- 


missile Maj. Gen: Bernard A. 
schriever- In @ New York speech last Jan- 
uary, General Schriever said that widely pub- 
iicized spectacular missile kills and record- 
preaking flights were “still the exception 
rather than the rule.” 

“we are still a long way from the push- 
putton type of warfare,” he said. “The 
guided missile, as a weapons category, is still 
in its infancy and subject to many growing 


= ‘Dean E. Wooldridge of the Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp., the company that sits at Gen- 
eral Schriever’s right hand and is responsible 
for technical direction of the entire program, 

in February: 
om the next 10 to 15 years, we will find 
guided-missile weapons systems will come 
to be important in our arsenal of weapons 
but will not be available even in limited 
numbers to perform many Air Force func- 
tions * * *. Much more than 10 or 15 
years will elapse before manned aircraft be- 
come as unusual in our airpower as guided 
missiles are now.” 

JUST COMING OFF LINE 


Dr. Wooldridge noted that “even the at- 
tainment by the manufacturer of high pro- 
duction rates does not mean that the Air 
Force then has a force in being.” He said 
the weapons had to be installed and combat 
units had to be activated and trained. This 
process, he added, rarely take less than 2 


oe from having attained a high-produc- 
tion rate, the IRBM is just beginning to 
come off the line. What the services are 
getting are a few prototypes whose innards 
will have to be modified as the first test 
launchings reveal inevitable weak spots. 

In a recent interview, a high-ranking naval 
officer assigned to the missile program put 
the issue this way: 

“Por a very long time, we will have to 
use the missile and the more conventional 
craft in conjunction. 

* “I think you will never do everything with 
missiles. The best guidance system in the 
world was produced by the little Japanese 
mother who spawned a son to ride in a 
kamikaze—pilot who makes a suicidal crash 
on a target. The human mind will never be 
equaled in our lifetime by an _ electrome- 
chanical combination.” . 

The top scientist in the research division 
of a major manufacturer said: 

“Any manned vehicle will always have the 
advantage of being able to select the target 
en route and of carrying out reconnaissance.” 

It is for such reasons that scientists at all 
major companies are making design studies 
for manned craft that will constitute the 
next weapon advance after the I. C. B. M. 
They are working on manned rocket ships 
and manned satellites. They are not 
dreamers. They are very accomplished, prac- 
tical and serious men. 

There is some industry concern that some 
policymakers, like a large segment of the 
public, haye written off even conventional 
aircraft too soon. 

It is feared that these policymakers may 
cause this country to neglect a generation of 
mannet:craft that should not be neglected. 

PILOTS TO STAY 


The vice president of a major aircraft man- 
ufacturer deep in the ballistic-missile pro- 
gram said: 

“There is a feeling that the airplane is 
going to disappear from the scene. This just 
isn't ever going to be * * *. 

“Even some people in high places have 
been swept off their feet. But an individual 
with eyes and ears and brains cannot be re- 
Placed in warfare. It is bad enough think- 
ing the airplane will disappear. But even 
Worse, we are cutting off airplanes before the 
missile is perfected.” 
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This view was enthusiastically concurred 
in by a vice president of an equally important 
company. Yet, the director of a third com- 
pany’s missile program and a highly placed 
general did not share these fears. 

The long-range ballistic missile program 
includes five thermonuclear weapons. There 
are two 5,500-mile I. C. B. M.’s, the Atlas and 
Titan, both under Air Force development. 
There are three 1,500-mile I. R. B. M.’s—the 
Air Force’s Thor, the Army’s Jupiter and the 
Navy’s Polaris. 

THE MISSILE EXPLAINED 


A ballistic missile is distinguished from 
other guided missiles by the fact that it is 
guided only in the initial phase of its flight. 
Course and altitude corrections are made 
only in the first minutes, while the rocket 
engines are firing. After propulsion has 
ceased, the point of impact has become a 
fixed and unchangeable location. The missile 
follows a free-flight unguided course to its 
target, like a bullet or artillery shell. 

The story of the American ballistic-missile 
project might start during World War II at 
Peenemuende, Germany, where the V-2 was 
developed. Or at Convair’s San Diego plant 
in 1946, where a 7-engine 20-story monster 
was eventually designed. Or in the early 
1950’s at Eniwetok atoll where American 
scientists proved radical new theories that 
made feasible a missile of more manageable 
proportion. 

But the story of the massive, accelerated 
program now underway might best start in 
an unobtrusive parochial school in the Los 
Angeles suburb of Inglewood. The parochial 
school came into the picture in the summer 
of 1954, after the decisive scientific break- 
through. The Pentagon had decided to pick 
up the old Convair venture and pursue the 
I. C. B. M. with the sort of singlemindedness 
that had been devoted to the wartime atom- 
bomb development. 

It was at the parochial school that the 
smaM cadre of Air Force officers assigned to 
the project initially held their first planning 
sessions. The place was'a decoy. So were 
the civilian clothes that everyone wore. 

Looking perhaps most at home in his 
civvies—usually a tasteful sport jacket, 
slacks and strollers—was the 6-foot-2 44- 
year-old man in command, General Schriev- 
er. He had only one star then. 


THREE-CORNERED ORGANIZATION 


General Schriever’s outfit is known as the 
Western Development Division of the Air 
Research and Development Command. It 
has since graduated to a row of rectangular 
new buildings a few blocks from Los An- 
geles International Airport. 

General Schriever is overall director of a 
three-cornered organization. His Western 
Development Division has top jurisdiction 
over the program and has direct channels, 
bypassing eight customary echelons, to the 
highest Pentagon level. 

On one side of Western Development Di- 
vision is the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., a phe- 
nomenon of the electronics revolution. It 
was formed in 1953 by two men who de- 
veloped the Falcon air-to-air missile for the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Ramo-Wooldridge has charge of weapons 
systems engineering and technical direction 
of contractors. Briefly, two main activities 
are encompassed: 

One is making arrangements. It entails 
devising a program covering every phase of 
the missile project from design and testing 
to training and operation. The program is 
drawn up’in such a way that thousands of 
pieces are supposed to drop neatly into place 
in accord with a precise schedule. _ 

COORDINATES CONTRACTORS 


The second activity involves coordinating 
the work of 16 prime contractors working on 
major items in the program, plus the work 
of more than 200 subcontractors. It in- 
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volves consultations with a contractor when 
a technical snag threatens to upset the deli- 
cate timetable. 

Some contractors think the system works 
fine. Others think the Ramo-Wooldridge 
teams are little better than kibitzers getting 
in the way. Overall, there seems to be less 
friction between the oldtime contractors and 
the johnny-come-lately firm than might 
have been expected. The majority feels that 
someone has to do the coordinating in such 
a complex program and that Ramo-Wool- 
dridge is well qualified for the task. 

The third organization at the Schriever 
headquarters is the Ballistic Missile Office 
of the Air Force’s Air Material Command. 
Its job is to speed contract agreements so 
the massive project will not stumble over 
legalities. Its companion job is to keep 
critical materials flowing to contractors as 
fast as they are needed. 

The ballistic-missile program of all three 
services will have absorbed an investment of 
well over $4 billion by the time the first per- 
fected weapon is delivered to a combat unit. 
The sum is more than twice the investment 
in the Manhattan District project that de- 
veloped the first atom bomb. 


ARMY AND NAVY PLANS 


The Army equivalent of the Schriever or- 
ganizati.n, much smaller in scope and differ- 
ing in philosophy, is the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency at Huntsville, Ala. It is com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, a dy- 
namic individual who started his military 
career as an elisted marine. 

The Navy equivalent, also smaller than the 
Schriever outfit and somewhere between the 
Air Force and Army in philosophy, is the 
Special Project Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in Washington. Its commander is Rear 
Adm. W. F. Raborn, an energetic, red-haired 
Texan. 

The Air Force approach is a bold one that 
admittedly involves a certain amount of risk. 
The danger is in trying to anticipate precisely 
the shape, the operation, and the installation 
of numerous components that are not due to 
mature for months and years. The danger is 
in trying to gear training, operational and 
maintenance programs now to a preconceived 
plan that is certain to require some rework- 
ing. 

The purpose of such an approach is to com- 
press the time interval between design of the 
weapon and its delivery to combat units. 


ARMY TAKES RISK 


For years, the Air Force has been allowing 
extensive lead time between design and use 
of an airplane. The B-52 was designed soon 
after World War II. It made its first flight 
in April 1952. The first B-52 was delivered 
to an operational unit in June 1955. 

The case of the B-52 is typical. The long 
lead-time policy has been cited as a major 
reason for the Soviet Union's swift shrinkage 
of this Nation's lead in airpower. 

In breaking with this policy on the missile 
program and dovetailing developments that 
used to follow in succession, the Air Force is 
taking some risk. But it is trying to hedge 
the gamble by conservative design of major 
items. 

The coordination of activities is something 
fascinating to watch, like slow-motion movies 
of a razzle-dazzle football play. 

One military group is planning, years 
ahead, how the ballistic missiles will be op- 
erated and maintained when they are finally 
perfected. It is headed by Col. William Large, 
a former B-47 wing commander. 

The group is worrying about how tough 
to build the missile installations; what 
maintenance equipment will be needed; what 
type of fire truck should be ordered now for 
coping with misfires, It is even discussing 
whether the chaplain will have different 
problems because of the isolation of missile 
units and the switch of personnel from 
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giamorous flying duties to sedentary push- 
button activities. 
AND THE GI, TOO 


The group is worrying, too, whether the 
average GI will be able to operate the com- 
plex machines efficiently. 

To get a reading, the group sent for a mas- 
ter sergeant who had spent years as a super- 
visor of aircraft crew chiefs. They showed 
him a full-size model of an Atlas ICBM and 
asked how it looked from a point of view of 
mantenance. 

He knew nothing about the workings of 
a missile. But he knew about crew chiefs. 
He took one look at a group of electrical con- 
nections and said they wouldn't do. The 
male haives of the connections were identical 
and so were the female halves. Sure as any- 
thing, he said, some crew chief would come 
along and mate the wrong plugs. 

The missile’s innards were redesigned so 
that each male plug would go with only one 
female. 

The Ramo-Wooldridge group riding herd on 
the Thor IRBM program is devoting a lot of 
attention to transport and supply since the 
IRBM will be able to operate from overseas 
bases. 

It is reliably reported in Washington that 
the Air Force missile outfit sent Britain 
months ago detailed data on the type and 
size of real estate that would be required for 
installing Thor missile batteries. This was 
long before the formal Bermuda agreement 
specifying that the United States would sup- 
ply such missiles to its British allies. 

The Strategic Air Command has a liaison 
group at the Schriever headquarters plan- 
ning, years ahead, how the ballistic missiles 
will be operated. The Air Training Com- 
mand has a liaison group planning a detailed 
training program. 

A significant departure for the missile pro- 
gram is the plan to have the research and 
development branch, represented by General 
Schriever’s outfit, shepherd the new weapons 
all the way throvgh initial operational 
status. The Air Force has taken over from 
the Army 66,000 acres of an almost inactive 
86,000-acre Army base at Lompoc, Calif., 
about 60 miles northwest of Santa Barbara, 
for training crews. 4 

READY IN WAR 


The installation, Camp Cooke, will double 
as the Nation’s first operational missile base. 
It will be ready to fire in case of war. 

There are people in the Air Force project 
who feel that the Army's IRBM the Jupiter, 
could not reach operational status for 2 years 
after the Air Porce’s Thor. They say the 
Jupiter development will be handicapped by 
the infrequency of test firings and by failure 
to start all phases of development planning 
simultaneously. 

The teams working on all three Air Force 
ballistic missiles are buoyed by the fact that, 
up to now, all milestones in development 
have been reached on schedule. 

The Army says the Air Force will not have 
a missile until it runs off successful tests 
and that a milestone is not as good as a 
missile. 

The Army group, with the experience of 
the Redstone development behind it, is con- 
fident the Jupiter will prove its superiority 
in the tests getting underway on the Florida 
coast. 

NAVY NOT IN SQUABBLE 

The Navy, with its Polaris, is a good dis- 
tance from the tésts stage and can afford to 
detach itself from the interservice squab- 
bling. 

The ICBM often has been referred to as the 
definitive weapon. But to scientists whose 
relentless reaching out for new clues to the 
order of the universe has imparted such mo- 
mentum to the technological revolution, the 
ICBM is just another step. Unless, that is, 
man uses it to blow up the world. 
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ruary 14, 1953, reports that Mr. Beck 
shows “as much interest in the Success 
of the trucking industry as most truck- 
ing executives,” and Time notes that Mr 
Beck considers himself a “self-mac, 
United States big-business man’— 4p, 
12, 1954—and has addressed Harvarg 
Business School alumni groups. 

Mr. Beck himself often announced 
“Some of my best friends are employ- 
ers”—Reader’s Digest, September 1954 
In fact the conservative Republican 
Seattle Times wrote editorially in De. 
cember 1946: 

Many are wishing that there could be more 
Dave Becks in the national labor Picture, 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, which 
has played down the recent investiga- 
tion, has periodically killed any nationa) 
syndicated columns when they were 
critical of Dave Beck. 

A recent issue of the Reporter maga. 
zine reports, March 21, 1951: 

Thinking of themselves as businessmen 
rather than leaders of labor, (they) have 
often bailed out employers with funds from 
the union treasury and occasionally set up 
innocuous unions for them at a price. Per- 
haps it is no wonder therefore that con- 
gressional scrutiny of their doings has come 
to nothing in the past. Only 4 years ago a 
Republican-controlled committee called of 
an investigation of Hoffa, allegedly in re- 
turn for his support of a Republican sena- 
torial candidate. * * * All this indicates to 
us that the venality of the teamster broth- 
erhood can be neither studied in a vacuum 
nor viewed primarily as a problem of or- 


ganized labor. 


Some time ago, long before the present 
disclosures and at a time when the team- 
sters were being praised by conservative 
elements and when Beck was sitting on 
the Washington State Parole Board, the 
Seattle Civil Service Commission, and 
OF CALIFORNIA the Washington University board of re- 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES gents, the State CIO in Minnesota pub- 

lished a searching series under the title 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 “Dave Beck—Traitor to Trade Union- 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as_ ism.” ; 

a friend of the laboring man, I have been Mr. Speaker, the trade union move- 
shocked by the recent revelations of ment will be well rid of influences like 
racketeering and fraudulent conduct on Dave Back. But it would indeed be a sad 
the part of Dave Beck, president of the commentary on the state of the Nation 
Teamsters Union. I applaud the action if these disclosures were used to harm 
of the AFL-CIO council in suspending the legitimate aspirations of the Ameri- 
Mr. Beck from that body and am dis- can workingman for dignity and eco- 
gusted with the small minority of labor nomic security by the very same forces 
leaders that have betrayed the Teamster that not so long ago were Beck’s best 
membership and have placed their own _ friends. © 

personal interests above and beyond In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, under 
their duty to the labor movement. The leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
damage which Mr. Beck has done to include a thoughtful discussion of these 
those dedicated, sincere and honest problems by Mr. Al Hayes, president of 
union leaders and members who have the International Association of Machin- 
helped build modern day America ists and chairman of the AFL-CIO 
through organized labor is incalculable. ethical practices committee, which | 
This is Mr. Beck’s greatest crime. commend to the attention of my col- 

I am surprised, however, that in con- leagues: + gre 
demning the practices of Mr. Beck, I son's Wak AcaInst Caime and CoMMUNISM 
find myself in the company of the same (By Al Hayes) 

Republican press which over the years In looking at the problem of ethics and un- 
has featured laudatory articles concern- ethical practices in the labor movement, it 's 
ing him. important to realize that labor, like any other 

It is important for us to recall that Mr. eo our society, does not operate in 
Beck, the only major labor leader who «© 4; i, pa: a ae tareer com- 
attempted to persuade the AFL not to sanity: ibig peletneee oe tt ana in turn, 
endorse Governor Stevenson in the past exercising some influence upon it. 
two Presidential campaigns, is basically Since the labor movement is still in the 
a businessman. Business Week of Feb- nature of a minority group in most commu- 


General Schriever expressed confidence in 
a recent speech that weapons such as the 
IRBM and ICBM would greatly assist the Air 
Force in keeping at peak strength “a deter- 
rent force which no aggressor in his right 
mind would dare challenge.” 

But, at the same time, he expressed doubt 
that “any one single weapon, no matter how 
powerful, can itself enforce peace in this un- 
easy worid.” : 

“In the long haul,” he warned in another 
speech, “our safety as a nation may depend 
upon our achieV®&hg space superiority. Sev- 
eral decades from now, the important battles 
may not be sea battles or air battles, but 
space battles, and we should be spending’ a 
certain fraction of our national resources to 
insure that we do not lag in obtaining space 
supremacy.” 

ENVISIONS SPACE RESIDENTS 


Dr. Simon Ramo, cofounder of the civilian 
firm that has technical direction of the Air 
Force program, looks on development of the 
ICBM as an enormous step toward man’s 
extending his province into space. 

“Sooner or later,’”* he warns, “the popula- 
tion on earth will get beyond us.” He en- 
visages, a century from now, a sky filled with 
vehicles supporting permanent space resi- 
dents taking all their energy requirements 
from the sun. f 

Unfortunately, this highly respected scien- 
tist points out, the energy required to vault 
into space will be so enormous that, put to 
destructive uses, it could blow up the world. 

“It is impossible to imagine we can popu- 
late space without an international agree- 
ment,” Dr. Ramo believes. : 

“We will either have chaos or we must 
learn to get together.” = 2 
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nities, the influence of the community upon 
a union is likely to be more important than 
the influence of the union upon the com- 
ity. 
nae in the labor movement is gen- 
y the result of either 1 of 2 situations. 
gither it involves weak union officials who 
nave succumbed to some form of bribery in 
their dealing with other segments of the 
community or it involves infiltration into the 
labor movement by corrupt elements in the 
community at large who seek to use the labor 
movement for their own nefarious purposes. 

Basically, I consider the job of establishing 
and maintaining high standards of ethical 
practices within the labor movement as being 
the primary responsibility of organized labor. 
But we cannot do the job alone, both be- 
cause corruption in the labor movement is 
largely a part of corruption in the general 
community, and, also, other segments of the 
community, by their expressed opinions and 
their activities, can either aid or impede the 
labor movement in the job of keeping its 
house clean. 

The struggle against undesirable elements 
in the labor movement is not new. It has 
been going on for years. The history of the 
labor movement shows that many unions 
have expelled Communists and crooks and 
corrupt officials throughout most of this 
history. 

What labor should do in the field of ethical 
practices is, of course, to rid itself of every 
vestige of persons and practices which tend 
to pervert a union, at any level of organiza- 
tion, from its fundamental reason for exist- 
ence. That reason is the economic and so0- 
cial well-being of its members and the com- 
munity at large. 

What the labor movement can do in this 
field is circumscribed by its nature and by 
the limitations on its authority. In the final 
analysis the most severe penalty which can 
be imposed by a labor union at each level 
of organization is to expel the guilty indi- 
vidual or unit of organization. 

I would like to point out that in trials 
and appeals procedure our union has no 
right to compel attendance at a trial of a 
defendant or of any witnesses. Placing wit- 
nesses under oath in a union trial or inves- 
tigation is little or no help in obtaining 
truthful answers, since it is doubtful that 
a witness lying under oath in such a pro- 
ceeding could be prosecuted for perjury. 
Participation in the trial proceedings of our 
own, or any other union, is strictly a volun- 
tary matter. 

It cannot be expected that the procedures 
of the American labor movement can sub- 
stitute for our legal processes of justice in 
indicting and trying officers or members 
charged with violating local, State or Fed- 
eral laws. 

A labor-union official, like any other in- 
dividual in our society, is entitled to his 
full day in court before he is judged guilty 
of any practice which constitutes a crime 
under the laws of the land. 

On the other hand, a labor official need 
hot be found guilty of legal wrongdoing in 
order to be unfit to continue in his 
office. The maintenance of the high ethical 
standards to which members of the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement are entitled de- 
mands much more than this. 

They are entitled to protection against 
conduct which, although completely legal, 
is antithetical to the purposes of the trade- 
union movement and to the good and wel- 
fare of its membership. 

For example, there is nothing illegal about 
the officer of a union having a substantial 
business interest in an enterprise with which 
his union ba collectively. But, most 
certainly, any such interest would be likely 
to compromise the ability of that official to 
bargain most effectively for the best inter- 
est of the union’s members. Thus the hold- 
ing of any such interest, while perfectly 
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legal, fs considered unethical by the AFL- 
CIO and has been proscribed in one of its 
codes of ethics. 

Similarly, there is no law which prevents 
an officer of a union from splitting with an 
insurance agent or broker the commission 
received by the latter for writing or placing 
a policy underwriting the union’s health and 
welfare plan. Yet, certainly any such ar- 
rangement would be reprehensible and it is 
proscribed in the AFL-CIO code covering the 
administration of health and welfare funds. 

Let me return briefly to the matter of 
the punishment which may be imposed 
by unions for violation of their various laws, 
including laws relating to ethical stand- 
ards. 

The most severe punishment which may 
be applied to an offending member or union 
is expulsion from the labor movement. And 
on the other hand, an offending member or 
union may escape lesser penalties by the 
mere action of disaffiliation. 

In my mind there is no injustice worked 
by the expulsion of an individual who has 
been found guilty of violating his union’s 
laws or ethical standards. 

However, when it comes to the expulsion 
by an international union of one of its af- 
filiated locals, or by the AFL-CIO of one 
of its national or international unions, 
there is a factor which may result in sub- 
stantial injustice. That injustice lies in the 
fact that the act of expulsion, usually aimed 
at one or a few officials of the organization, 
serves to deprive the union’s members of 
the benefits of affiliation. They are the real 
victims of expulsion and they are innocent 
victims. 

It may be argued that they share in the 
guilt of the offending officials by the mere 
fact that they continue to tolerate those 
officials in office. But that is a completely 
unfair judgment. _ Who, for example, would 
wish to indict and punish all of the citizens 
of a city because it was being run by a cor- 
rupt political machine? 

The only true remedy for an organiza- 
tion in the grasp of vice and corruption— 
be it a political entity or a labor union— 
lies in arousing its citizens to the exercise 
of their rights. And this end is not fur- 
thered by depriving those citizens of the 
benefits of continued affiliation with the 
larger body politic. 

I have never heard it advocated that a 
graft-and-vice-ridden city be cut off from 
the rest of the United States by depriving 
its citizens of their rights and their citizen- 
ship. 

The expulsion of a labor union at any level 
of organization is not a matter to be under- 
taken lightly, although at times there may 
appear to be no other recourse. 

Let me point out that democratic pro- 
cedures are common to the constitutions and 
laws of all American labor unions. Where 
corruption and communism have existed in 
the past and exist today, it is because the 
membership has been lethargic in the exer- 
cise of their democratic rights. 

The phenomenon is not unique to the labor 
movement. All of us have seen the tragic 
results of similar lethargy in communities 
and in other segments of our society. In the 
labor movement, as in any free, democratic 
organization, the solution to any form of cor- 
ruption lies in an aroused and an alert 
citizenry. 

In a very real sense, the expulsion of a 
wayward affiliate from the AFL-CIO does not 
solve the problem of unethical practices at 
all. It is a sort of hand-washing ritual by 
which the greater labor movement publicly 
absolves itself of any blame for the situa- 
tion, a situation which continues to exist. 

We need only to look at the International 
Longshoreman’s Association, expelled several 
years ago by the former AFL for corruption, 
and at any of the unions expelled by the for- 
mer CIO several years before, to realize the 
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truth of this statement. Most of the ex- 
pelled unions continue to exist in spite of 
vigorous efforts of the rest of the labor move- 
ment to attract their members. 

It is far better that every opportunity be 
given a union to clean its house. Within 
the greater labor movement expulsion is a 
drastic action and must be reserved as a 
matter of final and regrettable recourse. 

With this in mind, I invite attention to 
the steps the AFL-CIO has taken to clean 
its own house, 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include one of the prize-win- 
ning essays in the contest sponsored by 
the American Legion of Ohio on the sub- 
ject of Patriotism in Modern America. 
This essay was written by Miss Nancy 
McMillen, of Shadyside, Belmont County, 
in my district, and I am happy to pre- 
sent this fine prize-winning essay to 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 

(By Nancy McMillen, Shadyside, Ohio) 


I am an American, and I am making a 
plea for a most essential cause—tnat of 
patriotism—‘“the love of one’s country.” To 
many of us patriotism is only a word to 
speak meaninglessly; to some it represents 
the saluting of the American Flag or singing 
the Star-Spangled Banner; to others it 
means the responsibility of answering the 
call to duty, but to me, a girl, young yet in 
years, it means a symbol of great American 
tradition and faith. Could this be because 
at home we have mementos of my father’s 
years away at war? Could it be that I re- 
member my mother saying often to her chil- 
dren that our father was helping to fight a 
war to end all wars, so we as well as millions 
of other boys and girls could grow up in a 
peaceful nation? 

I believe these factors are underlying 
causes, but I firmly believe that because we 
young people are living in such challenging 
times, it is of a deeper significance. Because 
to me patriotism must have faith as its 
roots. How can we be true to our beliefs 
and ideals as loyal Americans if we don’t 
have a real belief in God and one’s fellow- 
man? 

This brings to mind a trte story told to 
me recently. A young boy was convalescing 
in a hospital; he was trying hard to put a 
puzzle of the world together when his daddy 
visited him. “Daddy, I can’t get the world 
together,” he said. His father answered, 
“Son, on the other side is a picture of man; 
put man together first, then you'll have the 
world together.” Let us pause to think of 
this. If man is united with his fellowman, 
then harmony will prevail, peace will be se- 
cure, and faith in our country will shine as 
the guiding beacon in our lives. 

Let’s list a few of the symbols of patriotism 
in this great land of ours: The Statue of 
Liberty with her torch of peace raised high 
welcoming everyone to America’s freedom, 
the American Legion, the junior auxiliaries, 
the beautiful American Flag with its white 
stars showing unity, the countless number 
of churches with their doors open at all 
times to all races and creeds, wonderful 
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schools equipped with men and women striv- 
ing always in their teaching of boys and 
girls to be fine citizens in this modern age, 
and on and on we could go, but the impor- 
tant thing is to realize that together these 
form the firm bulwark for patriotism with 
faith in God. 

Patriotism is primarily spiritual; it lives 
in our hearts and comes first, not from the 
material objects mentioned previously but 
from our hearts. Through this spiritual 
love in our hearts for our Creator and for 
our fellowman will we find unity in the 
great common goal of our citizenship—pa- 
triotism—“the love of one’s country.” 

I, an American with a prayer in my heart, 
a love for my fellowman, and a pride in my 
country, speak for all youth to loudly pro- 
claim: God bless America. 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are fast 
approaching the time when we as repre- 
sentatives of the American people as 
well as our constituencies in our con- 
gressional districts will be asked to ap- 
prove an expenditure of some $4.4 billion 
all over the world. I know my mail from 
my constituents is ever increasingly op- 
posed to what they commonly call give- 
away programs. The people find it very 
difficult to understand how other coun- 
tries can give their citizens tax reduc- 
tions and other benefits while no such 
relief is being passed to the American 
people. 

Only the other day it was reported in 
leading newspapers throughout the 
country that Great Britain was going to 
cut taxes, reduce its draft program, and 
cut back its military commitments; while 
we, on the other hand, are asked to for- 
give their interest payments and to ad- 
vance further financial economic and 
military assistance. 

I sincerely trust that my colleagues 
will read and carefully consider the at- 
tached item by John O’Donnell which 
appeared in the New York News of April 
9, 1957, and when the mutual security— 
foreign aid—program comes up for con- 
sideration give due and serious thought 
to the plight of the American taxpayer. 

CaPITOL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—We’d like some 
American to put down. in about 1,000 words 
of reasonably intelligent prose just why he 
thinks that he—Joe Doakes, native-born 
American citizen—is better off today than he 
was just about 40 years ago this week. 

American life 40 years ago was mighty 
Pleasant. Federal income tax was insignifi- 
cant. By and large, you trusted the great 
men in the Nation—such as Teddy Roosevelt 
and the wise and congenial William Howard 
Taft. Until the outbreak of World War I, you 
could travel through the countries of Europe, 
except Russia, without a passport or a visa. 
Then we got global-minded under Woodrow 
Wilson, who put this country into war with 
Germany 40 years ago this week. 
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Now, take the condition of the average 
American citizen. On Capitol Hill this morn- 
ing Secretary of State Dulles pleaded with a 
Senate committee for more billions of tax- 
payer money to hand out to European 
nations. 

Personally we didn’t think Dulles made a 
very good argument. After making out the 
check for the tax on our modest income, we 
hope that his and Eisenhower's plans for 
greater giveaways to foreigners get hit over 
the head. 

Privately we exulted that the public plea to 
Congress asking for more of our dough coin- 
cided with the time when voters were paying 
their tax bills and the lawmakers were sensi- 
tive to howls of resentment. o 

If Dulles could say that any of our dollars 
given away abroad since the end of World 
War II had paid off—in the fantastic idea 
that undying affection and eternal loyalty of 
foreigners could be bought by American tax 
money—he might have had a point. 


The reverse is true. The more money we've . 


kicked in—particularly in the last 10 years— 
the more the foreigners have welched on us. 

As Chairman RicHarp RussELL (Democrat, 
of Georgia), of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, pointed out to Dulles, the more 
billions we spend to strengthen our foreign 
allies in NATO the weaker they become. Ten 
years ago there were eight French divisions 
pledged to NATO. Five years ago these were 
shaved almost in half. Today there are only 
two divisions. 


NOW COMES BRITAIN’S BIG DECISION 


On the heels of the French runout powder 
comes the really shocking decision by Britain 
to save money by calling an end, so far as 
modern warfare is- concerned, to the once 
proud British Navy, ending her draft, and 
slashing her armed forces from 700,000 to 
375,000. 

The reason? British taxpayers can’t afford 
the money necessary to defend their country, 
Too much of their cash goes to support the 
Socialist welfare state. If you Americans 
want to defend us, just take it out of your 
own taxpayers Aprill15. . ; 

Furthermore, the Queen’s navy is now 
starting to scrap her battleships, aircraft 
carriers, and end the costly production of 
jet bombers and fighter. planes. If you 
Americans want to kick in and pay for our 
defense, well and good. The British tax- 
payer is not going to pay. 

In the last Senate hearings on our foreign- 
aid program it was revealed that we Ameri- 
cans have actually kicked in to ungrateful 
foreigners the astronomical figure of $114,- 
042,942,280.07. Along with the billions we 
doubt if we'll get any of the 7 cents back. 

Today, Dulles had more rosy hopes of get- 
ting back some of this cash as he pressed 
for passage of Eisenhower’s plea for more 
billions to give away—and give promptly. 

SENATOR RECITES THE HUGE FIGURES 


But, as South Carolina’s Senator OLIN 
JoHNsTON had said earlier—and the facts 
haven't changed: 

“Our Allies in World War I are indebted 
to us, and in many instances are in default, 
in the sum of $17,297,981,019.07. 

“Our lend-lease aid cost us the sum of 
$42,020,779,261. 

“Foreign aids in grants and loans to June 
30, 1955, aggregate $51,339,142,000. 

“We have advanced to the oun 
Monetary Fund the sum of $2, million. 

“We have advanced to the International 
Bank the sum of $635 million. ; 

“These items aggregate the astounding 
total of over $114 billion. They alarm me. 


They should-alarm every thinking American. 
They should be of great concern to the bank- 
er, the and small—the 
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breaking load of taxes which have made such 
gifts possible.” 

Secretary Dulles in private life is a grea; 
corporation lawyer. Perhaps it’s true that 
a@ lawyer is his own worst witness. Whe, 
Dulles was asked why he believed tha: if 
Great Britain strengthened its position by 
cutting the budget for defense why wouldn’; 
we Americans become stronger by cutting 
taxes for the same purpose, the answer crit ted 
off into the wild blue yonder. 

eee Senator RussELL pressed: “p, 
you y think the English are going to 
contribute more to the strength of the free 
world with these reductions than withoy: 
them?” : 

Dulles said he wasn’t going to exclude the 
probability that the British might even pe 
stronger with a navy reduced to zero, mog- 
ern planes eliminated, army ground strength 
cut in half and no draft. The natural ques- 
tion, of course, is why can’t the same rule 
apply to the United States? The State De. 
partment passed that one over to the Penta. 
gon. It was all very silly and hypocritica), 
It doesn’t make sense. Just the same, we're 
happy it happened when Joe Doakes, Ameri- 
can citiZen, was figuring out his income-tax 
return. 





How To Solve the Segregation Problem 
‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. CHARLES C.. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial by Harry 
Golden, Sr., editor of the Carolina Isra- 
elite. It is entitled “How To Solve the 
Segregation Problem—The Golden Out- 
of-Order Plan.” 

The article follows: 

[Prom the Carolina Israelite, Charlotte, N.C., 
of January-February 1957) 
How To SOLVE THE SEGREGATION PROBLEM— 
THE GOLDEN OvUT-OF-ORDER PLAN 


While I still have faith in the golden verti- 
cal Negro plan, which I announced last sum- 
mer, I have found it difficult to get a school 
board to try it (take the seats out of the 
classrooms, and let the kids stand, since no 
one pays the slightest attention to a vertical 
Negro). 

Now, however, IT am on much firmer 
ground. This time I submitted my ptan to 
a successful test and I am ready to formally 
announce—the golden out-of-order plan. 

I tried my plan in a city of North Carolina 
where the Negroes represent 39 percent of 
the population. 

I prevailed upon the manager of a depart- 
ment store to shut the water off in his 
“white” water fountain and put up 2 sign, 
“out of order.” For the first day or two the 
whites were hesitant, but little by little 
they began to drink out of the water foun- 
tain belonging to the coloreds; and by 
the end of the third week everybody was 
drinking the “segregated” water, with not 
a@ single, solitary complaint to date. 

I believe the test is of such sociological 





gate the golden out-of-order plan. Wé 
kept daily reports on the use of the unseg- 
regated water fountain which should be of 
great value to this committee. This may )¢ 

he answer to the necessary uplifting of the 
“white’ morale. It is possible that the 
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oghites” may accept desegregation if they 
were assured that the segregated facilities 
still exist, albeit, out of order. 

As I see it now the key to my plan is to 
keep the out-of-order sign up for at least 
g years. We must do this thing gradually. 





Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., Missionary 
Naun-Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in our rela- 
tions with other peoples too little credit 
is given to those true ambassadors of 
good will, the dedicated men and women 
who serve God in the missionary field. 

In the spirit of the Divine Healer, they 
follow the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ “in healing the body while teach- 
ing the mind and fortifying the soul.” 

Developing good will among men. 

The patience, the courage, and the 
pure hearts of young women who forsake 
all the comforts of our civiligation to 
labor among the poor, the ignorant, and 
the diseased of nations that are striv- 
ing to catch up with the 20th century, 
command universal admiration and 
gratitude. 

The world sometimes pauses in its busy 
pursuit of money, beauty, and power— 
pauses to see, and appreciate, and give 
honor to these remarkable, but self- 
effacing missionaries. 

One of these notable occasions was the 
annual Laetare dinner of the Guild of 
St. Luke, held at the Sheraton Plaza in 
Boston on Sunday, March 31, 1957. 

It was there that Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing paid eloquent tribute to 
Mother Anna Dengel, M. D., founder of 
the medical missionaries. Mother Den- 
gel, recipient of the Laetare award this 
year as an outstanding physician-sur- 
geon, is the first woman, the first nun, 
and the first missionary to receive this 
award. a 

With your approval, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Archbishop Cushing’s glowing 
account of the life and achievements of 
Mother Dengel, reprinted from the April 
6, 1957, issue of the Pilot, published in 
Boston, Mass.: _ * 

From InpIA’s SUNNY CLIME—MISSIONARY 

Nun-Doctor AWARDED ST. LUKE’s GUILD 

Lirrarr MEDAL 


Archbishop Cushing paid tribute to “a 
missionary 





Physicians’ 
Mother Dengel, a native Austrian who for 
many years served as a missionary doctor in 
India, was the founder in 1925 of the Medical 
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Mission Sisters. Her organization, which 
today conducts houses of training for postu- 
lants in America (Philadelphia), Holland, 
and England, also operates mission stations 
in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Africa, and 
South America. 

The guild each year chooses an outstand- 
ing physician or surgeon upon whom to be- 
stow the Laetare Sunday award. Mother 
Dengel is the first woman, the first nun, 
and the first missioner to receive the award. 
Previous recipients were Dr. Edward Mc- 
Cormack, former president of the American 
Medical Association; Adm. Bartholomew W. 
Hogan, Surgeon General, United States Navy; 
and Dr. Francis M. Foster, dean of the 
Georgetown University Medical School. 

Following are excerpts of the archbishop’s 
address: 

“The technique of medical missions did 
not originate with Mother Dengel nor with 
the Catholic Church,” the archbishop said, 
“except insofar as it imitated its Founder, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ in healing the body 
while teaching the mind and fortifying the 
soul, For nearly a century this technique 
was in ‘use by Protestant sects, and in the 
Moslem world. Protestant missionaries, man 
and wife—both often medical doctors, had 
established and were directing some of the 
best hospitals in India and elsewhere in 
Asia. Moreover, then as now, an impressive 
number of dedicated young physicians, in- 
terested in Protestant missions, helped in 
those horpitals, knowing that while they 
were giving generously with the right hand, 
their left hand held a residency of vastly 
wider experience than most of them could 
gain at home. 

NUN-DOCTORS 

“The Catholic Church had no such treasury 
for its missions. Its lay doctors were not 
aware of this field for service; it had no 
heavy endowments earmarked for missionary 
activity; its missionary personnel were not 
in a position to staff hospitals, even when 
it had the money to build them. Such costly 
work with us must be in the hands of reli- 
gious orders, with their continuity, their 
corporate responsibility, their relatively low 
cost. To make’ missions effective, the time 
had come when nuns must study and prac- 
tice medicine. 

“When Dr. Anha Dengel first faced this 
need, a seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
existed in the canon which forbade to nuns 
the performance of any but the most lowly 
and lay of medical service. Until this pro- 
hibition was removed, no religious institute 
of women doctors consecrated by solemn, 
public vows could become in the strict sense 
a religious order. Yet Dr. Dengel, successful 
young doctor, just turning 30 years of age, a 
lay woman of extraordinary vision and tal- 
ents, listening to the call of Christ and the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, set out to as- 
semble: a medical unit of nuns, confident 
that the day was at hand when her little 
band would take its place among the illus- 
trious orders of holy mother church. 


HINDI TONGUES 


“I like to think of Dr. Denge! as this con- 
fident young woman, stepping off the ship in 
New York on the last lap of her trip from 
the Orient. She knew nothing of America 
or of Americans, except their reputation for 
generosity of service as well as of money. 
Between her and the excellent English she 
had learned during 5 years of study in Ire- 
land stood 3 years of living in the Hindi 

But her assets were many—the 
faith and high resolve of her Austrian fore- 
bears, a good education in Austria and 
France, a medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cork, a brief medical practice“in Eng- 
land, and 3 years of astounding medical 
experience in Pakistan. 

“Indeed; the prowess of that young physi- 
sian, thrown into the primitive conditions 
of the Himalayan area, is still a topic of con- 
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versation among veteran missionaries in 
India. In a normal day she dealt with from 
50 to 150 patients afflicted with what some- 
one summarized as ‘every disease in the 
medical books.’ She was obstetrician, in- 
ternalist, surgeon, specialist in tropical dis- 
eases, and specialist, indeed, in all those 
categories which the layman can no longer 
spell nor pronounce. 

“Nor was this all of her extraordinary ex- 
perience. Each of her patients came accom- 
panied by father, mother, sister, brother, 
husband, and in-laws, who interrogated, ad- 
vised, and not infrequently threatened Dr. 
Dengel in languages she was only beginning 
to understand and to speak. Against all 
these odds Dr. Dengel worked, while it be- 
came clearer and clearer to her that if the 
church was to exercise the charity of Christ 
among the Moslems and other peoples of 
India she must do so through the instru- 
mentality of religious orders of women 
trained for medical service on its every level. 

“Hence it arose that Dr. Dengel should be 
coming down the gangplank in New York in 
the spring of 1925 with the following list of 
agenda clutched in her hand: (1) Visit the 
hierarchy to obtain permission to present 
the graduating classes in Catholic schools 
the vocation of medical missionary; (2) es- 
tablish necessary religious order; (3) set up 
a house of studies in the Catholic University 
and a motherhouse where convenient and 
welcome; (4) arrange for the religious for- 
mation of the new order and for the educa- 
tion of its members as doctors, nurses, phar- 
macists, therapists, technicians, etc.; (5) 
build hospitals, first in Rawalpindi and then 
elsewhere in India and other missionary ter- 
ritory; (6) staff and direct these hospitals; 
(7) collect funds for all this construction, 
for the support of the order, for long expen- 
sive educations, for transportation to India, 
etc.; (8) interest some prelate in further 
appeal to’ Rome to change the canon law 
affecting medical missions. There were other 
items, but those were written in invisible 
ink and would appear as surprises to Mother 
Dengel as the years wore on. 

“Thus did Dr. Dengel lay aside for awhile 
her stethoscope and her scalpel to become a 
director of medical education, a builder of 
hospitals, a programer of hospitalization, a 
foundress of medical sisterhood, a woman, 
in short, to write a new chapter of mission 
history on the ancient palimpsest of In- 
dia, © 9.9 

“I shall devote the few moments which 
remain to me to the saga of the accomplish- 
ments of Mother Dengel and the Medical 
Missionary Sisters during the 30 years which 
have elapsed since their foundation. Within 
3 years from her arrival in this country, Dr. 
Dengel had a house of studies at the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, a mother- 
house in Philadelphia, a flourishing noviti- 
ate, young nuns studying in various colleges, 
and her pioneer group transported to 
Rawalpindi. On February 2, 1928, 3 medical 
missionaries—1 an M. D., the other 2, regis- 
tered nurses—took over the Rawalpindi Hos- 
pital of 16 beds, and with the help of 5 stu- 
dent nurses administered to nearly 17,000 
patients that year—200 of them hospitalized 
for operations or extended medical care. 
“In 1955, in the Rawalpindi Hospital, now 
grown to 300 beds, a full complement of 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists, technicians, 
therapists, and aids handled 60,000 patients, 
nearly 5,000 of whom were admissions. Six 
hundred babies were born there, and the 
medical missionary surgeons performed 2,212 
operations. In case any surgeon present 
here thinks lightly of those sister surgeons, 
Mother Dengel has the statistics of their 
success and the names of Brahmins who have 
forsaken their own Oxford-educated, Lon- 
don-trained surgeons in favor of these clever, 
well-equipped nuns.” 
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Bad for the Kids, but Good for the 
Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring 
unconstitutional the Michigan law de- 
signed to lessen the publication and dis- 
semination of obscene, immoral, lewd, or 
lascivious language, prints, pictures, 
figures, or descriptions: 


SuPREME COURT OF THE UNITED SrTaTEs, No. 
16, Ocroser TerM, 1956—ALFRED E. BuTLER, 
APPELLANT, Vv. STATE OF MICHIGAN—ON AP- 
PEAL FROM THE RECORDER'S COURT OF THE 
Crry or Derrorr, Micu., Fesruary 25, 1957 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

This appeal from a judgment of conviction 
entered by the Recorder’s Court of the city 
of Detroit, Mich., challenges the constitu- 
tionality of the following provision, section 
343, of the Michigan Penal Code: 

“Any person who shall import, print, pub- 
lish, sell, possess with the intent to sell, 
design, prepare, loan, give away, distribute 
or offer for sale, any book, magazine, news- 
paper, writing, pamphiet, ballad, printed 
paper, print, picture, drawing, photograph, 
publication or other thing, including any 
recordings, containing obscene, immoral, 
lewd or lascivious language, or obscene, im- 
moral, lewd or lascivious prints, pictures, 
figures or descriptions, tending «to incite 
minors to violent or depraved or immoral 
acts, manifestly tending to the corruption 
of the morals of youth, or shall introduce 
into any family, school or place of education 
or shall buy, procure, receive, or have in his 
possession, any such book, pamphlet, maga- 
zine, newspaper, writing, ballad, printed 
paper, print, picture, drawing, photograph, 
publication, or other thing, either.for the 
purpose of sale, exhibition, loan or circula- 
tion, or with intent to introduce the same 
into any family, school, or place of educa- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Appellant was charged with its violation 
for selling to a police officer what the trial 
judge characterized as “a book containing 
obscene, immoral, lewd, lascivious language, 
or descriptions, tending to incite minors to 
violent or depraved or immoral acts, mani- 
festly tending to the corruption of the morals 
of youth.” Appellant moved to dismiss the 
proceeding on the claim that application of 
section 343 unduly restricted freedom of 
speech as protected by the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment in that the statute 
(1) prohibited distribution of a book to the 
general public on the basis of the undesirable 
influence it may have upon youth; (2) 
damned a book and proscribed its sale merely 
because of some isolated passages that ap- 
peared objectionable when divorced from the 
book as a whole; and (3) failed to provide a 
sufficiently definite standard of guilt. After 
hearing the evidence, the trial judge denied 
the motion, and, in an oral opinion, held that 
“* * * the defendant is guilty because he 
sold a book in the city of Detroit containing 
this language [the passages deemed offen- 
sive], and also because the court feels that 
even viewing the book as a whole, it [the ob- 
jectionable language] was not necessary to 
the proper development of the theme of the 
book nor of the conflict expressed therein.” 
Appellant was fined $100. 

Pressing his Federal claims, appellant ap- 
plied for leave to appeal to the Supreme 
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Court of Michigan. Although the State con- 
sented to the granting of.the application 
“because the issues involved in this case are 
of great public interest, and because it ap- 
pears that further clarification of the lan- 
guage of * * * [the statute] is necessary,” 
leave to appeal was denied. In view of this 
denial, the appeal is here from the recorder’s 
court of Detroit. We noted probable juris- 
diction. (350 U. S. 963.) 

Appellant’s argument here took a wide 
sweep. We need not follow him. Thus, it is 
unnecessary to dissect the remarks of the 
trial judge in order to determine whether he 
construed section 343 to ban the distribution 
of books merely because certain of their pas- 
sages, when viewed in isolation, were deemed 
objectionable. Likewise, we are free to put 
aside the claim that the Michigan law falls 
within the doctrine whereby a New York 
obscenity statute was found invalid in 
Winters v. New York (333 U. S. 507). 

It is clear on the record that appellant was 
convicted because Michigan, by section 343, 
made it an offense for him to make available 
for the general reading public (and he in 
fact sold to a police officer) a book that the 
trial judge found to have a potentially del- 
eterious influence upon youth. The State 
insists that, by thus quarantining the gen- 
eral reading public against books not too 
rugged for grown men and women in order 
to shield juvenile innocence, it is exercising 
its power to promote the general welfare. 
Surely, this is to burn the house to roast the 
pig. Indeed, the solicitor general of Mich- 
igan has, with characteristic candor, advised 
the Court that. Michigan has a statute spe- 
cifically designed to protect its children 
against obscene matter “tending to the cor- 

‘ruption of the morals of youth.”? But the 
appellant was not convicted for violating this 
statute. 

We have before us legislation not reason- 
ably restricted to the evil with which it is 
said to deal. The incidence of this enact- 
ment is to reduce the adult population of 
Michigan to reading only what is fit for 
children. It thereby arbitrarily curtails one 
of those liberties of the individual, now en- 
shrined in.the due-process clause of the 14th 
amendment, that history has attested as the 
indispensable conditions for the mainte- 
nance and progress of a free society. We 
are constrained to reverse this conviction. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice Black concurs in the result. 





1 Section 142 of Michigan’s Penal Code pro- 
vides: 

“Any person who shall sell, give-away, or in 
any way furnish to any minor child any 
book, pamphlet, or other printed paper or 
other things, containing obscene language, or 
obscene “prints, pictures, figures, or descrip- 
tions tending to the corruption of the morals 
of youth, or any newspapers, pamphlets, or 
other printed paper devoted to the publica- 
tion of criminal news, police reports, or crim- 
inal deeds, and any person who shall in any 
manner hire, use, or employ such child to 
sell, give away, or in any manner distribute 
such books, pamphlets, or printed papers, 
and any person having the care, custody, or 
control of any such child, who shall permit 
him or her to e in any such employ- 
ment, shall be ty of a misdemeanor.” 

Section 143 provides: 

“Any person who shall exhibit. upon any 
public street or highway, or in any other 
place within the view of children passing on 
any public street or highway, any book, 
pamphlet, or other printed paper or thing 
containing obscene language or obscene 
prints, figures, or descriptions, tending to 
the corruption of the morals of youth, or any 
newspapers, pamphlets, or other printed 
paper or thing devoted to the publication 
of criminal news, police reports, or criminal 
deeds, shall, on conviction thereof, be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” 


April 9 


Operating Merchant Ships—Immeciat 
Availability 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak. 
er, the immediate availability of mer. 
chant ships which are operating in con. 
trast with the availability of ships which 
are in laid-up condition has a value to 
our Defense Department which has often 
been pointed out. 

The ships of our subsidized merchant 
marine subject as they are to provisions 
of contracts with the Government which 
require them to operate on regular routes 
on regular schedules contribute an addi- 
tional advantage. The specified trade 
routes take them to all parts of the world 
and at any one moment 1 or more of the 
nearly 300 ships of the subsidized fieet 
is likely to be found fairly close to any 
given port in which substantial opera- 
tions are carried on. 

The availability is immediate and, as 
one high-ranking Navy officer told the 
Merchant Marine Committee some 
months ago, can put a ship under Navy 
control in 90 minutes that it might take 
90 days to get out of a laid-up fleet, sup- 
plied and manned and ready for sea. To 
illustrate the point, I quote a paragraph 
from an article which I will set forth in 
full following these remarks: 

While at sea the-ship’s master, Capt. E. 
B. Ellis, received a wireless from Adm. W. F. 
Boone, Commander in Chief, United States 
Naval Forces Eastern Atjantic and Mediter- 
ranean, taking over the ship and assigning it 
to task force 61 as a passenger carrier for 
evacuating Americans from Egypt. 


The ship involved was the steamship 
Exochorda which operates on Trade 
Route No. 10, which requires the Ameri- 
can Export Lines to operate a number of 
ships on regular schedules from the 
North Atlantic Coast of the United States 
to the ports that stretch the length of 
the Mediterranean. 

I include as a part of these remarks an 
article taken from the March 1957 issue 
of Maritime Affairs, published by the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
which reads as follows: 

ExocHorpa TAKEs 295 CrTIzeNs TO SAFETY OF 
NAPLES 

Nearly 300 American men, women and 
children evacuated from war-torn Egypt in 
October, owe their safety—perhaps their 
lives—to the fact that a ship of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine was readily at hand 
and available to carry them out of the war 
zone. 

The ship was the American Export Lines’ 
Steamship Erochorda, which on October 31, 
operating under orders of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Naval Forces Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, evacuated 299 
Americans from Alexandria, Egypt. 

With berths available for 124 persons, the 

carried 352 persons—57 were regu- 
lar m Alexandria to the 
safety of Naples. On the 24-day voyage 
women and children slept in public lounges, 
men on decks or wherever they could find 
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on October 29, when the Middle East was 
aflame with war, the Exochorda was proceed- 
ing to Alexandria, one of its regular ports of 
call on American Export Lines’ service over 
trade route 10. 

While at sea the ship’s master, Capt. E. B. 
Ellis, received @ wireless from Admiral W. F. 
Boone, commander in chief, United States 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, taking over the ship and assigning it 
to Task Force 61 as a passenger carrier for 
evacuating Americans from Egypt. 

With Alexandria on a complete war footing 
and amid mounting hostilities and tension, 
the Erochorda stood at dockside for a full day 
while refugees from war streamed 


On October 31 the ship steamed out of the 
narbor for Naples, omitting its regular call 
at Piraeus, Greece. 

Upon arrival in Naples, Clare Boothe Luce, 
former United States Ambassador to Italy, 
poarded the ship to welcome the evacuees and 
extend congratulations to the ship’s crew for 
a job well done. 

Two other American Export Lines ships, the 
steamship Ezchequer and the steamship 
Ezermont, both in the area, were subject to 
Navy control, but were not called upon for 
evacuation duty. 

This is one further example of the impor- 
tance of having American-flag ships and 
shipping lines available not only in times of 
peace but in national emergencies as well. 

American Export Lines is 1 of 14 American 
steamship companies which operate nearly 
300 modern United States passenger and 
cargo ships under subsidy contracts with the 
Government as provided under terms of the 
Merchant Marine Act passed by Congress 
in 1936, 





Polio Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the passage of 2 years since the 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine in pre- 
venting polio was announced. During 
those 2. years great strides have been 
made toward the achievement of final 
victory against that dread disease. 
Through the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act, Congress made available 
more than $50 million to assist the States 
in providing the. protection of the Salk 
vaccine to children and expectant 
mothers. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and other public and 
private organizations hdve done magnifi- 
cent work in promoting widespread use 
of the vaccine. 

But a tremendous job remains to be 
done before polio is conquered. Testi- 
mony last month by the Surgeon General 
before a Government Operations Sub- 
committee headed by Representative L. 
H. Fountarn showed that only about half 
of our people under age 40 had received 
even 1 shot of vaccine, and that only 
about 10 percent had received the full 
—— 

e subcommittee hearing also dis- 
closed 
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a list of 48 States having used only 24 
percent of the $875,000 available to the 
State. 

It is unforunate that Iowa has not al- 
ready used more of the available funds 
to provide vaccine for its children. 
However, I am glad to learn that Gover- 
nor Loveless, who was inaugurated only 
a few weeks ago, has taken a personal 
interest in the situation and is taking 
steps to encourage more widespread use 
of vaccine in Iowa. More than $600,000 
in Federal funds will be available for 
purchase of vaccine for Iowa only until 
Juhe 30. However, the appropriate offi- 
cials of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have assured me that 
they expect to have no difficulty in fur- 
nishing the full quantity of vaccine by 
June 30 if the State is able to use it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks an article from the Sioux City 
Journal of March 9 and a letter written 
by State Representative John M. Naugh- 
ton, of Woodbury County, to Governor 
Loveless on March 16: 

STaTE or Iowa, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
57TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
March 16, 1957. 
The Honorable HerscHe. C. LovELEss, 
Governor of Iowa, State Capitol, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dear GOVERNOR LOVELESs: I should like to 
commend you for the interest you have shown 
in the Iowa polio-vaccination program. I 
am sure that the prompt attention you have 
given to this matter wfll do much to improve 
a situation that badly needs improvement. 

As you know, I have also been interested in 
the polio-vaccine situation and have been 
studying the matter. I am particularly con- 
cerned by reports that more than $700,000 in 
Federal funds available to Iowa for Salk vac- 
cine has been left unused, while only 1 out 
of every 3 Iowa high-school students has been 
vaccinated. These funds will no longer be 
available after June 30, 1957. I am also con- 
cerned because, prior to your intervention, 
there appears to be little evidence of any 
effective steps by the State health depart- 
ment to promote and encourage mass vacci- 
nation programs, either by the schools or by 
other public or private local agencies. 

Furthermore, in my opinion, past handling 
of federally financed vaccine in Iowa has been 
contrary to the spirit of the Federal law. The 
Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act spe- 
cifically provides that no discrimination 
based on financial ability of individuals will 
be imposed. Despite this clear provision, 
State authorities have in the past permitted 
to exist and fostered the impression that 
Federal vaccine was available only to medi- 
cal hardship cases. It is my belief that this 
situation and the fact that Iowa authorities 
in the fall of 1956 reduced the amount of 
vaccine requested for public agencies from 
100 percent to 10 percent of the Iowa alloca- 
tion, are primary reasons why Federal funds 
are still unused and far too many Iowa chil- 
dren are still unvaccinated. 

While I believe there is just cause for criti- 
cism of past actions, my purpose is not to 
criticize or to attempt to fix blame. My 
intention is rather to try to make a construc- 
tive contribution to the establishment of a 
more effective vaccination program. I should 
like, therefore, to propose for your considera- 
tion the following suggestions: 

1. Immediate steps should be taken to ob- 
tain and utilize all vaccine available through 
Federal funds before the 1957 polio season. 
It should be made clear that the Federal vac- 
cine is available to all persons under age 20 
and to expectant mothers without charge for 
the vaccine. If possible, arrangements should 
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be made for free vaccination of schoolchil- 
dren at their schools. 


2. Appropriate action should be taken to 
promote and encourace mass vaccination pro- 
grams by local public and private health 
agencies, business firms, etc. This type of 
prograin has been used very successfully in 
many areas of the country. Since the price 
paid by public health agencies for Salk vac- 
cine is about 65 cents per shot, many of these 
programs have been conducted at a cost to 
the recipient of a dollar per shot or less. 
It is my understanding that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis will make 
available $10 million throughout the country 
during 1957 to assist in such local vaccina- 
tion programs. In the event there is a tem- 
porary shortage of vaccine it would be ad- 
visable, of course, to see that vaccine is made 
available first to those in the under 20-age 
group. However, plans for vaccination of 
adults could be set up on a standby basis to 
go into effect without delay as soon as vaccine 
is available. 

As a pilot program, the State of Iowa might 
well establish a vaccination program for its 
own employees. If you desire information 
about some of the polio-vaccination programs 
that have already been put into effect 
throughout the country, I should be glad to 
obtain it for you. 

In closing, I should like to add a personal 
note. As a father whose son had polio, but 
was spared its paralysis, I am well aware of 
the suffering that can be caused by this dread 
disease. We now have an effective means of 
preventing polio, developed by Dr. Salk and 
other dedicated scientists, and made possible 
through the voluntary contributions of the 
American people to the polio foundation. It 
would be a great tragedy for even one Iowa 
youngster to be needlessly crippled through 
failure to receive the protection that is avail- 
able. I hope we will do everything possible 
to prevent such a tragedy. 

Sincerely, 





JouN M. NAUGHTON, 
State Representative. 
[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal of 
March 9, 1957] 
Love ess Sees Potio Am UNUsED—ASKs WHY 
$133,967 ONLY OF $875,695 SPENT IN STATE 


Des Moines.—Gov. Herschel Loveless said 
Friday he wants to know why Iowa has used 
only $133,967 of the $875,695 in Federal 
money allocated to Iowa for purchase of Salk 
polio vaccine. 

He said he is planning to get the details 
from the State health department, along 
with information on “how good a coverage 
we now have in Iowa.” 

The Governor said his inquiry was prompt- 
ed by two things. 

He has received a report from the Public 
Health Service which shows only three States 
have used less of the Federal money to pur- 
chase the vaccine than Iowa has. 

He also has heard conflicting rumors about 
the status of the vaccine in Iowa. 

When the Salk vaccine first was made 
available to the public and was in short 
supply, Congress appropriated funds to be 
prorated to States for use in purchasing the 
yaccine. 

FREE SHOTS FOR POOR 

Under the program, which still is in effect, 
Iowa has been eligible to spend up to $875,- 
695 for the vaccine. All of the $133,967 worth 
it has purchased to date have been dis- 
tributed free through clinics for medical in- 
digents and hardship cases. 

Loveless said the Public Health Service re- 
port indicated that only Delaware, Nevada, 
and Vermont have spent less Federal money 
than Iowa for the vaccine. 

He noted that expenditures in neighbor- 
ing States range from $1,687,000 in Illinois 
to $177,229 in Nebraska. 
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WANT $1 INOCULATIONS 


The Polk County Labor Council last week 
recommended a program of mass inoculation 
for both children and adults with Salk vac- 
cine for a charge of not to exceed $1 a shot. 

The labor group contended that exorbitant 
costs have prevented the securing of the 
shots by some persons. 

The Iowa State Medical Society has recom- 
mended that county medical societies 
throughout the State consider the establish- 
ment of special fees for polio shots between 
March 15 and April 15, with all persons un- 
der <0 urged to get the vaccine. 

The medical society said that some fee 
should be charged in the mass inoculation 
programs because of medical and legal im- 
plications. 

FEW FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The State health department reported last 
month that more than 90 percent of Iowa’s 
elementary school youngsters have received 
1 or more shots of the vaccine, but that 
only about 1 out of 3 high school pupils 
have received any. 

Dr. Edmund Zimmerer, State health com- 
missioner, sd#&i that every county medical so- 
ciety polio committee has received all the 
vaccine it has asked for. 





A Veteran’s Carefully Considered Protest 
on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all familiar with the 
consequences of the tight money squeeze 
on housing and particularly on housing 
for veterans under the terms of the GI 
bill. 

With just over a year remaining before 
the GI bill home loan provisions expire 
for veterans of World War II, I think it 
is important and urgent—and only 
fair—that we assure those veterans who 
have not taken advantage of their rights 
in this respect to buy a home under fair 
and reasonable terms. 

Higher interest rates are self-defeat- 
ing—the answer is to make GI loans 
effective by ending the squeeze on inter- 
est rates, not by continually raising 
them, 

One veteran who has written me from 
Jeannette, Pa., suggests the direct loan 
approach, as we have now for veterans 


in rural areas. His letter is thoughtful. 


and well-considered, and I submit it for 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress as follows: 
Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KELLEY: I have noted 
with extreme interest .the recent FHA move 
which increased the interest rate on home 
building loans of that agency. Such move 
is, in my opinion, highly inflationary and 
has already resulted in greater expense to 
construction by both Government and pri- 
vate groups. 

As specific example of cost increase to Gov- 
ernment, please note that Jeannette’s new 
high school will be affected by a substantial 
cost increase for the full 40 years of rental. 
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Having been made eligible for GI studies 
through military service during World War 
II by congressional action, I appreciated the 
tremendous financial relief in finishing a col- 
lege education. Though eligible for some 3 
years and 8 months, I used but 2 years of 
these available benefits. I chose not to use 
the additional benefits in equivalents, such 
as applying same to book purchase, etc., 
though that was also provided in the GI bill. 

To me, the GI bill was a token of apprecia- 
tion. from the American people to that por- 
tion of the same American people who were 
directly exposed to the inconvenience and 
peril of war. I, as other veterans, felt the 
GI bill to be a most appropriate encourage- 
ment to veteran endeavors in Sngecting this 
Nation. 

The record of veterans in college and busi- 
ness or industry as a direct consequence of 
the GI bill, has, I think you will agree, over- 
whelmingly convinced that this Nation did 
benefit through the GI bill. - 

Now, 12 years after World War II, the 
gougers are back at work. With home con- 
struction markedly dropped from the 1955 
level, and a housing shortage still existing, 
the GI bill has practically become unavail- 
able for home purchase. I can borrow 
money—at 6 percent. For a $100/month 
payment over 20 years, I can now borrow 
$14,000, even though the GI bill should make 
possible a $15,800 loan at the same payment. 
I must pay $1.71 for every dollar borrowed at 
6 percent over 20 years, where the GI bill 
would cost $1.52 for every dollar at 444 per- 
cent over 20 years. 

With building programs down, and with 
many veterans in my position requiring 
larger building quarters, it seems reasonable 
that our Government exercise every means to 
retain the effectiveness of the GI bill. With 
just over a year remaining before GI bill 
building provisions are terminated, I request 
that you consider affecting prompt and ade- 
quate action through Congress which will 
make GI building loans at 4% percent avail- 
able until such time as the bill 

May I further suggest that it could not be 
construed as inconsistent with the “intent 
and purpose” of such bill if Congress found 
it necessary to establish the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a financing agency, supported 
by such funds as are necéssary, to preserve 
the purpose of the GI bill. 

Please consider this letter a formal protest 
directed against action taken by my Govern- 
ment relative to its operation of the Housing 


Administration, a Government agency, and _ 


the effects of that action on provisions of the 
GI bill, in which I am vitally interested. 





Hawaii on a Swivel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am aware of the fact that many Mem- 
bers of the Congress read the editorials 
of the Washington newspapers, I want 
to draw the attention of the Members 
of Congress to a perceptive editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of April 3, 1957, which particularly de- 
serves their attention: 

Hawatl on a Swive. 

Is the Department of Justice doing a shim- 
my over the question of Hawaiian statehood? 
A lettez: from Deputy Attorney General Rogers 
to Senator Jackson makes it appear as if 
the Department is eonsiderably less than 
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enthusiastic about statehood for Hawaii qe. 
spite the President's flat endorsement. yy, 
Rogers’ letter is noncommittal on the syp- 
stantive question, but his treatment of ty. 
issue of communism in the islands is such 
as to invite doubts. 

Unquestionably there is a Communist 
problem in the International Longshore. 
men’s Union dominated by Harry Bridges and 
Jack Hall. This is not a new problem, py 
it was given new currency by the investiga. 
tion of the Senate Internal Security Subcom. 
mittee last fall. There would be more reg. 
son to respect-the subcommittee’s invest;. 
gation if the communism charge had not 
been employed ad nauseam to hold up state. 
hood heretofore. Some southern members 
of the subcommittee, | may be suspecteq, 
find this a convenient screen for their rea) 
opposition to statehood on racial grounds. 

The Hawaii Statehood Commission points 
out emphatically that the so-called Commu. 
nist stranglehold on the ILWU was totally 
ineffective during the Korean war; that Com- 
munist propaganda has been devoid of prac. 
tical results; that candidates associated with 
the ILWU have been drubbed in local ang 
Territorial elections and that Communist 
Party strength in the islands has consist. 
ently declined. It adds: 

“To charge that Hawaii’s 500,000 Americans 
are under the Red thumb of a handful of Req 
leaders who can use the 24,000 members of 
the ILWU as the leverage for whatever 
nefarious purposes suit the Soviet is an in- 
sult to 500,000 Americans.” 

It is time for the administration to state 
its position unequivocally and with one 
voice. Under Secretary of the Interior Chil- 
son attempted to do this yesterday in a 
strong statement on behalf of Secretary 
Seaton statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. Mr. Seaton, in an elo- 
quent letter to this newspaper 10 days ago, 
said that “simple justice demands that each 
be admitted to the Union” irrespective of any 
political considerations. This is an admir- 
able criterion to present to Congress, but 
there would be.more room for encouragement 
if it were certain that all parts of the ad- 
ministration were pulling in the same di- 
rection. 





The Greater Lawrence Story Continued 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, I brought you a preview of the 
Greater Lawrence story. With the 
promise of more details concerning the 
amazing economic recovery of a com- 
munity that was down for the count but 
rallied to win an impressive victory over 
the disaster that threatened it. 

This is a real story, built on facts. The 
story of a community’s will to win and 
the successful methods it employed to 
replace the industries and the jobs that 
had vanished. > 

The experience of Lawrence and its 
courageous people, has become a guide 
and an inspiration for other communities 
that may be faced with the problems of 
economic readjustment, 

The program for the Greater Lawrence 
story was arranged by a committee of 
local citizens under the leadership of 
Irving E. Rogers, publisher of the Eaz!e- 
Tribune, as general chairman; assisted 
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py Timothy J. Scanlon, president of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 


e. 
ee advertising club of Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957, paid special 
tribute to Lawrence for its outstanding 
achievement. It was in the grand ball- 
of the Hotel Statler, that the 
Greater Lawrence story was presented to 
a large and appreciative audience. In 
order that it may win national recogni- 
tion, I have asked permission to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing coverage of that event from the Law- 
rence, Mass., Tribune, of Wednesday, 
April 3, 1957: : 
GREATER LAWRENCE HAILED 


(By George J. Cullen) 

From a rostrum provided by the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston in the splendor of the 
grant ballroom of the Hotel Statler. 
Greater Lawrence Story was unfolded Tues- 
day noon to an audience of nearly 1,000 
luncheon guests, several hundred of whom 
traveled from the honored area for the glow- 
ing tribute. ~ 

The unprecedented honor to the city and 
its neighboring communities of Methuen, 
Andover, and North Andover was marked by 
the largest assembly of the year at the Stat- 
ler and brought a telegram of congratula- 
tions from President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at the White House. 

Commendation came too from Gov. Foster 
Purcolo, vacationing in the South, Com- 
merce Commissioner Richard Preston and 
executives of the Admen’s organization who 
hailed the successful part advertising played 
in the city’s industrial rebirth. 

The epic account of the community's 
transition from the woolen and worsted cen- 
ter of the world to a region of widely diver- 
sified industry was told in a colorful setting, 


backdropped with a huge outdoor advertis- 
ing sign which emblazoned the day’s theme: 
“The Greater Lawrence Story.” 

Seated at the head table on the stage were 
State and local leaders, many of whom played 
important roles in the stabilization of the 
Greater Lawrence economy. 


PEOPLE NEVER LOST FAITH 


Seated at hundreds of tables on the ball- 
toom floor and in the balconies were the men 
and women of Greater Lawrence who never 
lost faith even in the face of adversity. 
Dining with them were the men and women 
of many other communities who came to 
learn at first hand “The Greater Lawrence 
Story.” 

This was presented in most able manner 
by Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts and the 
Champion-International Co., of Lawrence, 
who outlined in detail how Lawrence and her 
neighboring towns joined hands in a spirited 
cooperative enterprise. 

TRACED 7-YEAR SPAN 

The narrator of the city’s success story 
traced the 7-year span back to the period 
when textiles were depressed, mills were 
closing and moving away from the region 
and 20,000 were jobless. He related how the 
Federal Government, classified the area as 
the most distressed in the United States, 
sane. the midst of the nationwide pros- 
perity. 

Without seriously for governmen- 
tal assistance, the leaders of Greater Lawr- 
ence rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
The Greater Lawrence Citizens Committee 
for Industrial Development was 
to assist amd work with the existing Lawr- 
ence Chamber of Commerce which at that 
time expanded its services to the-surround- 
ing towns. ©. 

Mr. Hanson pointed out that Lawrence 
had plenty of first-class manufacturing space 
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and a highly skilled labor pool. The need 
was for jobs and firms to provide them. 
FUNDS PROVIDED 

The speaker told how funds were provided 
by the city to advertise the community as- 
sets, and praised those who refused to be 
lured away from the area for employment 
elsewhere. 

He related that the first break came when 
Western Electric took over the Monomac 
milis. This fact was featured in additional 
advertising and became an important means 
of attracting other large industries. 

Mr. Hanson told of the formation of the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates and 
their acquisition of the former Arlington 
mills to which they attracted many new in- 
dustries. 

Encouraging events followed swiftly, the 
audience learned. Western Electric built its 
multi-million dollar plant in North Ando- 
ver, Avco moved into the Wood mill, Ray- 
theon took over the Shawsheen mill, Con- 
goleum-Nairn and Sylvania-Corning joined 
the newcomers. 

“We can also point with pride to our older, 
established industries which stayed with us 
and expanded,” Mr. Hanson declared. 

In conclusion, he advised the Statler as- 
sembly to “keep your eyes focused on our 
community where every citizen is a salesman 
to make Greater Lawrence the greatest Law- 
rence ever.” 


WORDS OF WELCOME 


The Advertising Club’s pleasure at pre- 
senting the Greater Lawrence story was 
expressed by President Richard Berenson, 
who opened the program with words of wel- 
come “to a great Massachusetts city which 
pulled itself up by hard work and sales 
promotion.” 

He called upon Very Rev. Vincent A. Mc- 
Quade, O. S. A., Ph. D., president of Merri- 
mack College, to give the invocation. 

The audience stood as Father McQuade 
gave the following invocation: 

“Let us pray. Almighty and Eternal God, 
grant us peace and contentment, in this joy- 
ful hour when we review our accomplish- 
ments and exult in our achievements, may 
we pause and give thanks to Thee from 
Whom all blessings and prosperity flow. 
May we always remain in Thy friendship, 
find courage in Thy graces and follow Thy 
counsels. Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy 
gifts which we are about to receive from 
Thy bounty. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 2 

Following the luncheon, President Beren- 
son congratulated the hundreds of Greater 
Lawrencians who joined in the motorcade to 
Boston and presented Commerce Commis- 
sioner Preston as chairman of the day. The 
latter read the following message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 


“IrnvING E. ROGERS, 

“General Chairman, Greater Lawrence 
Day Committee, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 

“Please give my congratulations to the en- 
terprising people of Greater Lawrence on the 
splendid progress they have made through 
well-earned cooperative effort in developing 
new industries and in increasing employ- 
ment. Their example is an inspiration to 
other communities which are striving to ad- 
vance area development. Greetings to those 
attending today’s celebration and best wishes 
for the continuing success of your endeavors. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
“President of the United States.” 
INSPIRING STORY 

The chairman said, “The Greater Lawrence 
Story,” with emphasis on the “Greater,” was 
the inspiring story of a New England mill 
city, typical of many other Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island communities. 
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“The Advertising Club selected the Greater 
Lawrence story as the most dramatic that 
could be told,” Commissioner Preston ad- 
vised. “Five years ago it suffered desolation. 
In 1957 it is an inspiration to all other com- 
munities.” 

He went on to praise the men and women 
who assessed what was wrong and proceeded, 
with an intelligent program to bring recovery 
from within. So.dramatic has been the re- 
covery of Lawrence, the chairman said, that 
it has been told to the world on television, 
radio, magazines, and in countless news- 
papers. He recommended that the visitors 
view the dozens of exhibits of Lawrence prod- 
ucts displayed in the hotel foyer as further 
proof of what the city has accomplished. 


CHAMBER PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Timothy J. Scanlon, president of the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce and 
coordinator for the Advertising Club pro- 
gram, was next introduced. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Scanlon de- 
clared: “This is indeed a proud moment for 
the people of Greater Lawrence. It is a happy 
and thrilling experience for us to be here, 
to share this day with you, and to have the 
glorious opportunity of presenting to you 
the Greater Lawrence story.” 

The chamber head then presented those 
seated at the head table. The group con- 
sisted of ad club president Berenson, com- 
missioner Preston, Mr. Hanson, Fred H. Dod- 
kin, assistant to the general manager of the 
Bolta Products division of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Chester W. Woekel, chair- 
man of the Methuen selectmen; Father Mc- 
Quade, Arthur E. Rasmussen, vice president 
of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Walter V. De- 
mers, organizer and first president of the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates; 
Mayor John J. Buckley; Irving E. Rogers, 
publisher of the Eagle Tribune and general 
chairman of the Greater Lawrence Day com- 
mittee; Dr. Lloyd P. Smith, president of the 
research and advanced development division 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp., Roland R. Sis- 
kind, chairman of the Greater Lawrence 
Citizens Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment; Capt. David R. Hull, vice president 
and general manager of equipment opera- 
ations of Raytheon Manufacturing Co.; Sid- 
ney P. White, chairman of the Andover se- 
lectmen; Harvey Mehlhouse, works manager, 
Merrimack Valley Works, Western Electric 
Co.; Attorney Ralph E. Finck, chairman of 
the North Andover selectmen; and Mr. 
Scanlon. 

OTHERS PRESENTED 


Also presented to the audience by Mr. 
Scanlon were the Greater Lawrence members 
of the general court; State Senator William 
X. Wall, Representatives Frank S. Giles, Wil- 
liam Longworth, Arthur Williams, John C. 
Bresnahan, William J. Casey, John J. Cronin, 
and Rene J. Bernardin; members of the Law- 
rence city council, Aldermen John W. Fallon, 
Louis 8S. Scanlon, Nicholas J. Callahan and 
Gerard A. Guilmette; and Greater Lawrence 
selectmen Stafford A. Lindsay and Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Emmons of Andover; Roger Ingallg 
and William S. Quinn of Methuen; and Wil- 
liam A. Finneran and Philip Sutcliffe of 
North Andover. 

_ Directing his remarks to members of the 
advertising club of Boston, Mr. Scanlon de- 
clared: 

“President Berenson, officers and members 
of the advertising club: Please accept our 
heartfelt thanks for the generous hospitality 
you have extended to us today. In the daily 
lives of every one of us, we feel the tremend- 
ous impact of advertising. It is one of the 
most powerful forces in keeping our economy 
dynamic and healthy. You men, therefore, 
play an important role in the development 
of an expanding economy—the very subject 
that we want to discuss with you today. We 
thank you for the opportunity you present 
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us. We trust our story will be of interest 
and value to you.” 

In presenting the featured speaker of the 
day, Mr. Scanlon said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, now comes the 
real treat we have been waiting for—the 
principal address by one of Massachusetts’ 
most vigorous and aggressive industrialists, 
better known to many of you in Boston as 
‘Mr. Industry.’—the president of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. 

‘We in Greater Lawrence know this man 
first of all as an individual of the highest 
character: He is a kind husband and father, 
a successful businessman and administrator, 
guiding skillfully one of the great industries 
of Lawrence, our own Champion-Inter- 
national Co. His talents are devoted to the 
highest welfare of the country, the Common- 
wealth, and of our city. By an appoint- 
ment at the hands of Governor Herter, he 
became a member of the committee which 
planned the Massachusetts Business Devel- 
opment Corp. He is a director*and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that cor- 
poration, which has aided the city of Law- 
rence by loans to business and industry 
approximating $1 million. As a member of 
the board of directors of the Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens’ Committee for 
Industrial Development, he has been and 
is continuously aware of the city’s problems 
and the remedies proposed and applied. 

“These are the accomplishments of the 
man we have asked to present the Greater 
Lawrence Story. It is my pleasure and my 
honor to present to this most distinguished 
audience our good friend, Kurtz M. Hanson.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hanson’s ad- 
dress, President Berenson characterized the 
Greater Lawrence story as an inspiration to 
other communities, and suggested it may 
have contributed in some way to the present 
refurbishing of Boston. 

PRESENTED ENGRAVED BOWL 


On behalf of the Ad Club, he then pre- 
sented Mr. Hanson with an engraved Paul 
Revere silver bowl. 

The awarding of gifts then took place. 
The many gifts donated by\Lawrence mer- 
chants and manufacturers were donated to 
the Advertising Club for drawing among 
their own members. 

In turn, the Advertising Club awarded a 
number of other prizes to those who came 
from Greater Lawrence. 

The program, which began at 12:30 p. m. 
ended at 2:15 p. m. 

A large part of the Greater Lawrence con- 
tingent at the Boston event were transported 
in 10 buses accompanied by a Lawrence 
police escort. | An area in front of the hotel 
was reserved for the vehicies and a detail 
of Boston police was on hand to direct them 
to the curb. 

Before leaving for home, the visitors had 
an opportunity to view the many attractive 
exhibits which wefe installed by Greater 
Lawrence industries. 

ACTIVE COMMITTEE 

The program for the Greater Lawrence 
Story was arranged by a large and active 
committee under the leadership of Irving E. 
Rogers, publisher of the Eagle-Tribune, as 
general chairman, assisted by Timothy J. 
Scanlon, president of the Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce. Serving on subcom- 
mittees were: attendahce, Arthur R. Flynn, 
chairman; William W. Kurth, Ernest R. With- 
row, Geoffrey Glendinning, Leslie N. Hutch- 
inson and Paul J. Greeley; exhibit, John N. 
O'Malley, chairman; John J. Carroll and 
Howard A. Stockwell, Jr.; prizes, Edward B. 
Bruce, chairman; John J. Carroll and 
Charles J. McCabe; invited guests, Walter V. 
Demers and Roland R. Siskind; signs and 
decorations, Eugene A. Bernardin; brochure 
and club announcement, John P. S. Doherty; 
publicity, Fred A. Sullivan and Bernard F. 
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Ostreicher. Others serving on the general 
committee are: Walter E. Billings, David J. 
Christensen, Dewey A. Dyer, Kurtz M. Han- 
son, Harry D. Hargreaves, James P. Holihan, 
Thomas F. Killeen, Russell W. Knight, Wil- 
liam F. Lucey, Albert P. Manzi, Harvey G. 
Mehlhouse, Thomas F. O'Leary, David H. 
Simonds and Ivan M. Woodward. 


Hanson Recounts Story OF GREATER 
LAWRENCE RECOVERY 

(EprtTor’s Note.—The address The Greater 
Lawrence Story, as delivered before the 
Advertising Club of Boston, Tuesday, by 
Kurtz M. Hanson, president of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and the Cham- 
pion-International Co. of Lawrence, fol- 
lows: ) 

The Greater Lawrence story begins with 
the Greater Lawrence that was—a commu- 


nity with 85 percent of its factory employ- 


ment centered in 1 great industry—woolen 
textiles—and known far and wide as the 
capital of the woolen worsted industry. 
The exodus and liquidation of a major part 
of this industry 7 years ago brought unem- 
ployment to approximately 20,000 persons. 
It caused a pall to hang over the area which 
was tottering on the brink of a major de- 


‘ pression. In the midst of a nationwide pros- 


perity, our community had the dubious 
distinction of being labeled the country’s 
No. 1 distress area by economists and Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Out of this darkness, leadership asserted 
itself. Clear minds evaluated the situation 
and balanced the area’s assets against its 
liabilities. A drive was spearheaded to re- 
verse the trend and counteract the insidious 
pessimism that could strangle this tradi- 
tionally flourishing industriai stronghold. 

An easy way out, and one that I confess 
met with some support in those trying days, 
was to appeal to Washington for help and 
subsidies. And, indeed some feeble efforts 
were made in that direction. However, true 
to the New England tradition, we took off 
our coats, rolled up our sleeves and met the 
situation ourselves, relying on our courage, 
our enthusiasm and modern selling strategy 
to win the battle for new industries, new 
payrolls, and above all a diversified indus- 
trial economy. - 

TOWNS PLAYED PART 


One of the most thrilling chapters in The 
Greater Lawrence Story is the account of 
the part played by the towns of Methuen, 
Andover and North Andover, the three ad- 
joining communities which with the city 
comprise Greater Lawrence. 

At the first warning that disaster threat- 
ened, and as preliminary plans were being 
hastily made to grapple with the problem, 
the three towns rallied in the common-cause. 
Their contribution to the overall effort was 
spontaneous; it was genuine; it was unani- 
mous, and its magnitude just cannot be 
measured. Town officials, civic leaders and 
suburban citizens in all walks of life offered 
their services, worked on committees and 
contributed money and ideas in the common 
effort. 

The first forward step in our program was 
the reorganization of the Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce into a revitalized Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce, with new lead- 
ers, a greatly expanded’ membership and a 
budget five times larger than before. 

This done, the thinking of our people 
crystallized into a determination which led 
to the formation of a committee by the 
mayor of Lawrence to coordinate every force 
at our command in order to tackle the prob- 
lem and to devise ways and means toward 
a solution. The committee was named the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens’ Committee for 
Industrial Development. Its membership 
was carefully selected to provide a cross- 
section of community life. Its function was 
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to serve as a clearinghouse—and to supple- 
ment already existing community agencie, 

Our task was to find jobs for our peop|e 
What better way to do this than to put to 
use the advertising and merchandising 
techniques with which you are all so f,- 
miliar. 

First came an inventory of community 
assets. We had space—manufacturing 
space—12 million square feet of it—reaqy 
for immediate occupancy in well constructeq 
buildings. 
WE teas PEOPLE 

We had good local government Willing to 
encourage and cooperate with the industries 
which would give to the community its lize 
blood—payrolls. me 

But above all other assets—we had peo. 
ple—a great reservoir of skilled workers— 
ready and eager to work. These people were 
accustomed to factory work—alert, manual- 
ly adept, and with an unusual ability to 
adapt to different work. These people who 
could, would and did produce at a rate sec- 
ond to none proved to be our greatest asset, 

There were whole families of these highly 
skilled men and women particularly well 
equipped to take their places in new indus. 
tries where they would be able to perform 
with dexterity any intricate and delicate 
manipulations required. Many new indus. 
tries required work that was similar in many 
respects to the processes they had learned 
so well in handling textile fibers. They re- 
quired a minimum of training for the new 
industries we wanted to attract to Law- 
rence. 

Their natural aptitude- was matched by 
their loyal attitude. Deeply rooted in the 
community in which they lived and where 
many of them were born, they steadfastly 
resisted the blandishments of outside in- 
dustries. To their everlasting credit, they 
were determined to remain in greater Law- 
renée and to offer their great reservoir of 
skills as an incentive to new industries to 
move to our area. For example, the efforts 
of a Connecticut manufacturer to lure 200 
of our people to our sister State were unsuc- 
cessful. Only six responded. This was im- 
portant to us. 

Other communities had manufacturing 
sites and vacant space—other communities 
had good local government but not all had 
a skilled labor pool. We did. 

These, then, were our assets. Now, to sell 
the package. 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The first recommendation of the newly 
formed committee was for the establishment 
of an advertising budget and the appoint- 
ment of an advertising agency. 

A campaign was envisioned which in- 
volved the use of sizable advertising space 
in major national media directed at indus- 
tries which we believed we could attract. 

Obviously, this meant money. And our 
only source of funds’ was the city govern- 
ment. You can appreciate that, under ex- 
isting conditions, a request for any sum 
would be given very close scrutiny. However, 
a budget was established, and with the cou- 
rageous action of our mayor thére was miui- 
mum of resistance and the. money was 
appropriated. 

The theme of our campaign was to drama- 
tize the existing plant space and our pool 
of skilled, experienced men and women. 

We deliberately aimed at the high spots 
in this early copy. We tried to entice indus- 
trial firms that might be faced with the 
necessity for quick expansion in those post- 
Korean days. We also aimed our copy 3 
those industries needing the type of workers 
for whom the break-in period could be held 
to the minimum. 

For the sake of expediency, we hung our 
hopes on these two primary attractions— 
there was no time for selectivity; we needed 
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payrolls fast to bolster our shrinking econ- 


> needed also to show the country that 
we were aggressive and fighting back hard. 
In fact, the very size and brashness of our 
advertising Messages were part of our tech- 
nique to establish that we had confidence 
in the merchandise we had to sell—and the 
courage to spend money to say so. 

We were successful in inducing a number 
of small firms to locate in Lawrence. But 
this was not enough. We needed a big name 
corporation to dramatize our advantages to 
other big corporations, 

As you know, industries like people, want 
to be with a winner. We needed that first 
important breakthrough to convince pros- 
pects of the advantages that we knew we 

d. 

a WESTERN ELECTRIC FIRST BIG FIRM 

The first big prize was the acquisition by 
the Western Electric Co. of the former Mono- 
mac Cotton Spinning Mills in Lawrence. 
They needed space immediately to expand 
their eastern operations. 

Western Electric had chosen Lawrence. 
We played this magic name for all that it 
was worth and other firms of similar caliber 
began to show interest. 

We were underway. Our consistent sched- 
ule of advertising was also beginning to 
prove its cumulative value by turning pre- 
viously perfunctory inquiries into live, ac- 
tive leads and real momentum developed. 

Manufacturers were beginning to realize 
that our mill properties were better adapted 
to their accelerated needs than new, custom 
construction, with its delay and high cost. 

Textile manufacturing requires more 
square feet of space per employee than any 
other industry; hence our vacant textile 
mills provided ideal floorspace where the 
streamlining of production lines could be 
established. 

For example, the Wood Mill—formerly the 
largest woolen worsted mill in the world— 
had 135,000 square feet of floorspace on each 
floor of two 7-story buildings—a total of 189,- 
000 usable square feet of space. 

In addition to this advantage of space, 

our labor pool was found to be exactly as 
advertised in every detail of efficiency and 
craftsmanship. : 
Newspapers in leading metropolitan cities, 
and trade papers in carefully chosen fields 
constituted the major part of the initial 
advertising schedule. We operated on a 
budget of approximately $20,000 a year, with 
funds provided out of the city treasury under 
& special act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 


LOCAL. INITIATIVE 


After some 3 years of this type of condi- 
tioning, we decided to diverge Slightly from 
our original promotional course and con- 
centrate more fully on exploring the in- 
quiries and interest which had been created. 
In the meantime, other developments had 
taken place in Lawrence—notably the for- 
mation of the Greater Lawrence Industrial 
Associates, Atlantic Enterprises, and similar 
private endeavors. 

The Associates, for example, is a dramatic 
instance of the initiative of private citizens, 
banded together for the civic good, 26 lead- 
ing local business men and women invested 
$154,000 of their own money in a venture 
for the sole purpose of creating jobs in 
Lawrence, 

They the ownership of the for- 
mer Arlington Mills with approximately 2 
million square feet of usable plant space in 
more than 15 buildings. 

To finance this purchase, they borrowed 
$325,000 from the Massachusetts Business 
Development Corp. 

This loan was repaid within 1 year by the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Associates who 
used direct mail and other promotional 
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media to fill—within 6 months—two-thirds 
of the space that they had purchased. 

This property is now almost completely 
occupied and its facilities form a large part 
of Lawrence’s present diversified industrial 
family. This one venture has been responsi- 
ble for 4,388 new jobs with an annual pay- 
roll of $16,380,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


I should like to take a moment at this 
point to explain the part that the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp. plays 
in the economy of the commonwealth. 

Many of you will recall that the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp. was au- 
thorized by special act of the legislature 
upon Governor Herter’s request. I should 
like to quote from part of the enabling 
legislation : 

“The.purposes of the corporation shall be 
to promote, stimulate, develop, and advance 
the business prosperity and economic wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and its citizens.” 

This corporation is privately owned by its 
stockholders and has no connection with the 
State or Federal Government. It is a strik- 
ing example of what can be done by private 
enterprise in answer to the constant plea for 
continuing government aid, whether local, 
State or Federal. 

The Massachusetts: Business Development 
Corp. has an authorized capital of $4 million. 
This money is provided by the sale of stock, 
and for each dollar in stock members of 
the corporation may loan $8. In other words, 
we have leverage of 8 to 1: a possible $4 
million in capital and $32 million borrowing 
power for a total of $36 million. 

Those members who loan the corporation 
money do it on a sound businesslike basis 
whereby they receive one-fourth of 1 percent 
above the prime rate in Boston at the time 
the loan is made. 

To date, this corporation has loaned a total 
of $11,207,000 and is responsible for having 
generated over $40 million in payrolls. 

One of the strongest supporters of the 
Massachusetts Business Development Corp. 
has been the city of Lawrence, whose citi- 
zens—both corporate, and individual—have 
purchased more than 11 percent of all the 
stock sold by the corporation. Boston is the 
only other city in the Commonwealth that 
has purchased more stock. 


Now back to the Greater Lawrence story. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 

The methods of promotion used for this 
venture had taken a different direction, to be 
sure, but our efforts remained unabated in 
force and intensity. 

Letters to prospects continued in steady 
flow. Personal calls, collateral contacts by 
business people, bankers, utility companies, 
and others—contributed to expand our ad- 
vertising impression and supplement the use 
of scheduled advertising in our program. 

One of the most important adjuncts to 
this continued effort has been the magnifi- 
cent support we have received from our local 
newspapers and radio stations. As you 
know, success comes from within—and the 
influence exerted by the splendid help from 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune and other com- 
munity news media aided immeasurably in 
creating the renewed citizen confidence and 
enthusiasm so vitally needed to back up the 


organized local action. 

For the past year and a half, the mainstay 
in our public relations picture has been the 
widespread publicity which we have been 
able to attract because of our dynamic re- 
vitalization. 

We now find that we can employ a more 
selective approach to our prospects. In con- 


_ trast to our previous broad-coverage tech- 


nique, we are currently exploiting the pin- 
point method of going directly to the heads 
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of industries for whom we believe we have 
superior attractions, 

As a preliminary to personal correspond- 
ence and solicitation, we have compiled a 
desirable list of firms known to be consid- 
ering relocation or expansion. 

In addition, we have created what we call 
“The Lawrence Letter,” a newsy type of fact 
sheet presenting capsules of events as they 
might relate to the individual requirements 
of the firms on our mailing list. 

This procedure is paying off in helping us 
to sell the remaining plant space. It is also 
creating active interest in the industrial 
park zones of Greater Lawrence which are 
now receiving the major attention in our 
plans and projections for the future. 

We can now capitalize on the selection of 
our area by buch industrial giants as West- 
ern Electric, AVCO, Raytheon, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Sylvania-Corning. We can also point 
with pride to our older, established com- 
panies who have stayed with us and ex- 
panded such as Tyer Rubber Co., Bolta Divi- 
sion of General Tire & Rubber, Champion- 
International Paper Co., John W. Bolton & 
Sons, J. P. Stevens Mills, and other equally 
renowned but smaller firms. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


We come to the present—the Greater Law- 
rence this is. 

It is a community of diversified industry— 
where we formerly had 85 percent textiles 
and 15 percent other industries—we now 
have 15 percent textiles and 85 percent other 
industries. Greater Lawrence is now truly 
diversified. 

In the past 5 years bank deposits in 
greater Lawrence have increased 35 percent. 
Carloadings have gained 387 percent. Unit- 
ed Fund contributions have almost doubled. 
Traffic at the Lawrence Municipal Airport 
has increased by a phenomenal 980 percent. 

I could quote many more interesting sta- 
tistics arising out of this very successful 
campaign of selling a community by modern 
advertising and merchandising techniques. 
However, the facts you are interested in are 
to be found in the folder at your table place. 
Take that folder with you. Read it and 
see at firsthand a case history of the results 
of area cooperation, planning, initiative, and 
action. 

ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Encouraged as we are by our progress to 
date, we appreciate that this is only the 
beginning—and we are determined that the 
past few years of our rebirth will serve merely 
as a epringboard to even greater accom- 
plishment. 

There are many more chapters still to be 
written in the years that lie ahead. We are 
determined to pursue with undiminished 
vigor the program which has brought rich 
rewards in the form of new industries, diver- 
sified industries, growing industries. 

We shall continue to follow the inspired 
leadership of press, pulpit, municipal officials, 
public-spirited groups and individuals. 

We are particularly proud of the generous 
and the wholehearted support of our citi- 
zenry. They have indeed lived up to the 
reputation which greater Lawrence has en- 
joyed for many years, namely, “The friend- 
liest community in the United States.” 


MODERN PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen—this has been a 
summary of the geater Lawrence story. 
But, of course, it is not the whole story— 
despite the recognition that you have given 
us here today and the acclaim that we are 
currently receiving from the Nation’s press. 

Don’t let anyone ever tell you that the 
day of the pioneer has passed from the 
American scene. Let no one say that en- 
thusiastic enterprise no longer prevails in 
New England. When the attitude of the 
people in the community is right and they 
honestly strive to help themselves, they will 
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be successful. Success begets success. 
There will never be a substitute for right 
attitudes and right motives. : 

If you really want to see community co- 
operation in the promotion of civic en- 
deavors; if you want to see modern pioneers 
of progress blazing new trails that others 
may well follow; if you want to see effective 
advertising and modern marketing methods 
employed productively and profitably at the 
community level—from now on keep your 
eyes focused on our community where every 
citizen—is a salesman—to make greater 
Lawrence the greatest Lawrence ever. 





Erase the Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, refugees 
from oppression in Egypt should be given 
the same opportunity for sanctuary as 
refugees from oppression in Hungary, 
but they are not. The recent announce- 
ment by Assistant Commissioner of Im- 
migration Rudnick is indeed a strange 
paradox. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in Congress 
Weekly, the official publication of the 
American Jewish Congress, on April l, 
1957: 

ERASE THE DOUBLE STANDARD 

The Assistant Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Edward Rudnick, has informed the 
American Association of Jews from Egypt 
that the Government does not plan to use 
the parolee section of the immigration law 
for any refugees other than those from Hun- 
gary. This blunt statement will disturb all 
those Americans who have been profoundly 
troubled by Nasser’s persecution of the 
Egyptian Jewish community and who have 
urged the administration to extend sanctu- 
ary to his victims. 

The generous response of our Government 
in acting promptly to admit the Hungarian 
refugees accorded with our finest traditions 
of hospitality and sympathy for the op- 
pressed of all nations. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why this humanitarian impulse 
should have exhausted itself in a few brief 
months. For the deplorable fact is that the 
solicitude we demonstrated for the Hun- 
garian refugees has been little in evidence 
with regard to the Egyptian expellees. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy have been forthcom- 
ing; concrete action not at all, 

Freedom, we have often been reminded, is 
indivisible; so, we may add, are assaults on 
freedom. Nasser’s brutal assault on Egypt's 
Jews is morally no less revolting than the 
Soviet attack on the freedom of the Hun- 
garian people. This is not merely a question 
of balancing rights: A sense of justice and 

~ compassion expresses itself not in cautious 
and pinched weighing of rights but in spon- 
taneous and generous response to the victims 
of oppression. 

In a letter to Attorney General Brownell 
last week, Senators Javirs and Ives of New 
York and Senator Case of New Jersey urged 
emergency action to give asylum to a “rea- 
sonable number” of Jewish expellees from 
Egypt. The Senators estimate that the 
number of such refugees “who have families 
here and would seek admittance to the 
United States is relatively small—not over 
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5,000 at the largest estimate.” Senators 
Javirs and Ives have also proposed an 
amendment to the immigration bill now 
pending before so as to permit the 
entry of refugees not only from Iron Curtain 
countries but from the Middle East as well. 
This new legislative proposal, thowever, as is 
recognized by the Senators themselves in 
their letter to .the Attorney General, does 
not obviate the need for prompt action by 
the Attorney General within the framework 
of already existing law. 

Under the present immigration laws the 
Attorney General is empowered to admit the 
Egyptian Jewish refugees as parolees, as he 
has done for the Hungarian escapees. Nei- 
ther in logic nor in humanity should we 
prefer one group of helpless victims of 
tyranny over another, when both find them- 
selves in equally desperate circumstances. 
We urge the administration to reconsider its 
decision and erase the double standard it 
has applied, with such grievous effect, to the 
unfortunate victims of oppression. 





Msgr. George G. Higgins Urges Enactment 
"of Kelley Minimum-Wage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KEELEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best articles which 
I have seen recently on the question of 
expanding coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the minimum-wage law, 
has been written by Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, one of the outstanding 
leaders of liberal thought in our coun- 


try. 

This article appeared in numerous 
publications, among them the Catholic 
Standard. It takes pains to point out 
that the long-overdue extension of cover- 
age of minimum-wage protections’ to 
many not now.covered would not be “in- 
flationary, interfere with States rights, 
cause business to go bankrupt, curtail 
employment, be difficult to enforce,” and 
so on, any more than similar charges 
applied to the act in 1938 have been 
found to be valid. 

Monsignor Higgins, who is director of 
the social-action department of the 
NCWC, adds in his article that 19 States 
have no minimum-wage legislation, and 
only 1 State has a minimum as high as 
$1 an hour. He adds: 

It is obvfous, then, that meaningful legis- 
lation must come at the Federal level. 


The full text of the article by Mon- 
signor Higgins, under the title “The 
Yardstick,” is as follows: 

Congress is now considering extension of 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Hearings are in in the Senate on 8S. 
1267, introduced by Senators Morse, Murray, 
NEELY, and McNamara, and in the House on 
a similar bill (H. R. 4575) introduced by 
Congressman AUGUSTINE KELLEY, of Pennsyl- 
vania. ; 

In addition, Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
presented an administration-backed pro- 
posal. These bills and the Secretary’s pro- 
posals all seek to bring the benefits of the 
wage-and-hour law to more employees, 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted jp 
1938, has remained virtually unchanged ex. 
cept for periodic adjustments in the mini- 
mum wage to conform with the cost-of-|jy. 
ing index. It provided a minimum wage anq 
time and a half for hours over 40 in a work. 
week. However, at that time Congress be. 
lieved that conditions justified covering on) y 
@ portion of employees who needed protec. 
tion. 

As a result, the full powers of Congress 
over interstate commerce were not exercised. 
Furthermore, many exemptions were placeq 
in the act, removing additional large num- 
bers of employees from the act’s protection 
because, it was claimed, they were employed 
in so-called sick industries. 

MANY OUTSIDE ACT 


The present act covers about 25 million 
employees, An almost equal number remain 
outside of its protection. Thus, the origina) 
act fell far short of the policy declared jin 
section 2—to eliminate “the existence in in. 
dustry * * * of labor conditions in detri- 
mental to the maintenance of the minimum 
standard of living necessary for health, eff- 
ciency, and general well-being of workers.” 
It is of significance that, for the most part, 
those remaining outside of the act are re. 
receiving low wages and working long hours, 

The-problem, then, is whether under to. 
day’s conditions there is any longer any eco- 
nomical or practical need for denying mini- 
mum wage-and-hour standards to the sey- 
eral millions of employees not covered under 
the terms of the existing law. In our opinion, 
there is not. For that reason, we strongly 
favor the enactmént of the Morse-Kelley bill. 


The Morse-Kelley bill tackles the problem 
in two ways: (1) By amending the coverage 
provisions to include activities which affect 
commerce; (2) by limiting or entirely elim- 
inating certain of the exemptions. It is esti- 
mated that the Morse-Kelley bill would bring 
wage and overtime benefits to approximately 
9 million employees. 

Those who oppose the Morse-Kelley bil! 
argue that changes in the act to provide 
minimum wage-and-hour standards to any 
number of new employees would be inflation. 
ary, interfere with States’ rights, cause busi- 
ness to go bankrupt, curtail employment, be 
difficult to enforce. 

In answer to this, the proponents of ex- 
panded coverage point out that all of these 
arguments were made at the time the law 
was originally enacted, but that none of 
the dire consequences resulted. It is sug- 
gested that if industry could conform in 
1938, it could easily do so in 1957. 

MAJORITY CONFORM 

As a matter of fact, the major part of 
industry is already conforming either be- 
cause of the Pair Labor Standards Act, or 
because they voluntarily adopted fair stand- 
ards, or because they operate under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. The vast 
bulk of employers in the United States 
now pay $1 per hour and recognize the 40- 
hour week. So, except for some unusual 
circumstance, it would seem that the main- 
tenance of such minimum standards would 
not constitute a crippling burden. 

Pinally, the argwhent in favor of having 
the States handle this type of legislation is 
meaningless for all practical purposes. De- 
spite discussions of minimum-wage and max- 
imum-hour legislation over the past 40 years, 
State action has been incomplete and in- 
adequate. 

Nineteen States have no minimum-wage 
legislation. Anly eight States have mini- 
mum wages for men. Only one State has 
as much as a dollar an hour as a statutory 
wage. It is obvious, then, that meaning- 
ful legislation must come at the Federal 
level. 
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Kansas Democratic Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas Democratic Club held their an- 
nual rally in Topeka, Kans., on April 
5 and 6 and on the night of April 6 we 
were indeed honored to have with us a 
most distinguished gentleman, the 
former President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, who spoke on the oc- 
casion of the Kansas Democratic Club’s 
victory celebration dinner. This was the 
largest Democratic gathering of its kind 
in the history of our State, over 1,300 
people being in attendance at this din- 
ner. It is indeed fitting and proper that 
the former President’s speech be in- 
cluded in the Recorp and it is, therefore, 
set forth below: 

Never did Kansas need a Democratic ap- 
proach more than it does.at this time. But 
sometime, and the time gets closer, Kansas 
will awaken to the fact that its interestse 
are the people’s interests. Then the public 
servants of Kansas will belong to the party 
of your governor and the people’s interests 
in this great State will be in safe hands. 

We had a national political campaign last 
November, and glamour and demagogery 
cost us the top job. But Kansas came across 
with a Democratic governor and a lot of 
local Democratic officials. 

I have been from Aroostook, the potato 
county in Maine, to San Diego, Calif., from 
Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., to Key West, 
Fla., from Minnesota to Louisiana and all 
the States in 'between—east, west, north, 
and south. 

All are great in some particular. Kansas 
is great in many particulars. Its people are 
independent thinkers and are willing to 
listen to facts and act accordingly. It has 
a western approach to things, and it is re- 
covering from that bleeding era which af- 
fected both Kansas and Missouri. 

I have been in many countries in Europe, 
South and Central America. I have been to 
Mexico and Canada. And while I had great 
receptions and cordial welcomes in all of 
them, I still favor this part of the world as 
the best place in which to live. 

I have had every political office, nearly, 
from precinct worker to President of the 
United States, and I came back home to live 
at the end of it all, and I’m your close 
neighbor. 

The only reason I have gone over this is 
to lead up to what happened on November 
6, 1956. 

On November 7 I issued the following 
statement: 

“The people have spoken, and good citi- 
zens abide by the result. 

“I am, of course, disappointed that Mr. 
Stevenson was ndt elected. I did all I could 
to help in his campaign. 

“I am very happy at the results in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and South Dakota and 
& number of other States, Pennsylvania, 
Washingtno, Oregon, and Idaho, -for in- 
stance. 

“Since we have a Democratic Congress, I 
am sure that the ‘country will continue to 
, forward with Democratic advice and 
elp.” 

In 1948, when an unusual victory took 
Place, I told all the smart boys and the 
big n rs to take down their crow- 
eating signs and come into the Government 








to help the winner make good. Most of 
them did. There were some of that had 
a notion all was wrong with the country. 
But this great Republic of ours cannot and 
will not go completely wrong. 

I am a Democrat and believe in the prin- 
ciples and policies of the Democratic Party. 
At this meeting celebrating the victory of 
Governor Docking in Kansas and Missouri's 
overwhelming victory for the Democratic 
Party, I am repeating some of the things I 
have said before. To start with, the party 
in Congress needs aggressive, fighting lead- 
ership. The Democrats in Congress need a 
program for domestic and foreign policy. 
The leaders in Congress can give us such 
& program. 

Each period of our national history has 
had its special challenges. Those that con- 
front us now are as momentous as any in 
the past. Recent happenings mark the be- 
ginning of a period that will be eventful, 
perhaps decisive, for us and for the world. 

It may be our lot to experience, and in 
@ large measure to bring about, a major 
turning point in the long history of the 
human race. The first half of this century 
has been marked by unprecedented and bru- 
tal attacks on the rights of man, and by the 
two most frightful wars in history. The 
supreme need of our time is for men to 
learn to live together in peace and harmony. 
Right now we are faced with terrible situa- 
tions in Hungary, Egypt, Syria, Poland, and 
East Germany. 

The peoples of the earth face the future 
with grave uncertainty, composed almost 
equally of great hopes and great fears. In 
this time of doubt, they should look to the 
United States as never before for good will, 
strength, and wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we proclaim 
to the world the essential principles of the 
faith by which we live, and to declare our 
aims to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the 
faith which has inspired this Nation from 
the beginning. We believe that all men 
have a right to equal justice under law and 
equal opportunity to share in the common 
good. We believe that all men have the 
right to freedom of thought and expression. 
We believe that all men are created equal 
because they are created in the image of 
God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 

The American people desire, and are de- 
termined to work for, a world in which all 
nations and all peoples are free to govern 
themselves as they see fit and to achieve a 
decent and satisfying life. Above all else, 
our people desire, and are determined to 
work for peace on earth—a just and lasting 
peace—based on genuine agreement freely 
arrived at by equals. Most of us believe 
that aggressors should be stopped in their 


tracks—stop before they start. And that 
can and has n done by the United States 
of America. 


In the pursuit of these aims, the United 
States and other like-minded nations find 
themselves directly opposed by a regime with 
contrary aims and a totally different con- 
cept of life. That nation boldly threatens 
to bury us and all free nations. 

That regime adheres to a false philosophy 
which purports to offer freedom, security, 
and greater opportunity to mankind. Mis- 
led by this philosophy, many peoples have 
sacrificed their liberties only to learn to their 
sorrow that deceit and mockery, poverty and 
tyranny are their reward. 

That false philosophy is communism. 

Communism is based on the belief that 
man is so weak and inadequate that he 
is unable to govern himself, and therefore 
requires the rule of strong masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that 
man has the moral and intellectual capacity, 
as well as the inalienable right, to govern 
himself with reason and justice. 
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Communism subjects the individual to ar- 
rest without lawful cause, punishment with- 
out trial, and forced labor as the chattel of 
the state. It decrees what infofmation he 
shall receive, what art he shall produce, what 
leaders he shall follow, and what thoughts 
he shall think. 

Democracy maintains that government is 
established for the benefit of the individual, 
and is charged with the responsibility of 
protecting the rights of the individual and 
his freedom in the exercise of his abilities. 

Communism maintains that sociai wrongs 
can be corrected only by violence. 

Democracy has proved that social justice 
can be achieved through peaceful change. 

Communism holds that the world is so 
deeply divided into opposing classes that 
war is inevitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can 
settle differences justly and maintain last- 
ing peace. 

These differences between communism and 
democracy do not concern the United States 
alone. People everywhere are coming to 
realize that what is involved is material well- 
being, human dignity, and the right to be- 
lieve in and worship God. 

The United States has invested its sub- 
stance and its energy in a great constructive 
effort to restore peace, stability and freedont 
to the world. 

We have constantly and vigorously sup- 
ported the United Nations and related agen- 
cies as a means of applying democratic prin- 
ciples to international relations. 

Werhave consistently advocated and relied 
upon peaceful settlement of disputes among 
nations. 

We have made very effort to secure agree- 
ment on effective international control of 
our most powerful weapon, and we have 
worked steadily for the lmitation and con- 
trol of all armaments. 

We have encouraged, by precept and exam- 
ple, the expansion of world trade on a sound 
and fair basis. 

We have strengthened the free nations to 
prevent aggression, and when aggression 
came in Korea, we took the lead in hurling 
it back. 

We have, through our programs of foreign 
aid and technical assistance, restored the 
economy of the free Western nations, opened 
new opportunities in the lives of the people 
of the underdeveloped countries, and demon- 
strated to all the world that the way of free- 
dom is the way to higher standards of living. 

This is a great record in foreign affairs. 
It is a record of generosity and devotion to 
the cause of peace that no nation in history 
can surpass. We have spent our money, we 
have sacrificed lives, we have assumed great 
burdens at home and abroad in this great 
effort. 

But in spite of all our achievements, we 
have not yet reached our goal. Indeed, 4 or 
5 years ago we seemed closer to success than 
we do today. We now seem to be slipping 
backward, as the forces of communism ad- 
vance in the Middle East and the Far East, 
and the alliance of free nations is beset by 
differences and doubts. 

The fault lies in the lack of leadership in 
the State Department and the White House. 
Our allies have come to the conclusion that 
they cannot trust our foreign policy, and our 


“foes have decided that most of the time our 


leaders are bluffing and they need not fear 
them. Our country is still admired and re- 
spected, but our Government has lost both 
confidence and respect. This is a situation 
of great danger for the future of our Nation. 

However, in this perilous situation, our 
reaction must not be one of panic or impa- 
tience. We must not abandon the basic 
policies which we have followed so far, be- 
cause they have saved the world from an- 
other world war, and they remain our only 
hope for the future. We must insist that 
the President and the Secretary of State fol- 
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low these policies; we must put all the pres- 
sure we can on them to do their jobs right, 
and continue to lead the free world with 
courage and decision. 

The only way we can do this is through 
the Democratic leaders in Congress. The 
President has the main responsibility in for- 
eign affairs, but he has to work with the 
Congress, and strong congressional leader- 
ship can make up, to some degree, for weak- 
ness in the executive branch. So we must 
encourage our congressional leaders to hold 
the country firmly to the great effort we have 
been making for peace, and to correct the 
blunders and vacillation that come from the 
executive , branch. 

This means certain specific courses of ac- 
tion in the years ahead. 

We, as citizens, must call for continued 
support for the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies. We must strengthen the 
authority and effectiveness of these interna- 
tional organizations. But we must insist 
that the United Nations shall not be used as 
an excuse for failing to have a foreign policy 
of our own. We must not develop a “let- 
George-do-it” attitude toward the United 
Nations. This country is a leader in the 
United Nations, and, as a leader, it must 
decide where it wants to go. The idea of 
dumping all the knotty Near East problems 
in the lap of the U. N. without proposing 
any solutions is a shameful abdication of 
our international responsibilities. 

Second, we must insist on the continu- 
ance of our defense programs and our,.pro- 
grams to strengthen the power of the free 
nations to resist aggression. Here the danger 
comes from unwise budget-slashing. Un- 
fortunately, the balance of military power 
is still essential to world peace. If the free 
nations become weaker than the Communist 
nations, all hope will be gone. If, on the 
other hand, onr defense expenditures and 
those of our friends demonstrate our un- 
flinching determination to meet any armed 
attack with overwhelming force, such an 
armed attack may never come. Now is cer- 
tainly the time we need such a policy, and 
we need it badly. 

Third, we must continue and expand our 
programs to aid the economic development 
of the poorer countries and to give them the 
benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress. 

Foreign aid is under attack today. But 
most of our foreign aid is for military and 
defense equipment. Only a small fraction 
of it is for economic development and tech- 
nical assistance—the program that was 
launched, when I was President, as the Point 
4 program. Yet this small fraction may be 
the most important part, for the only sure 
defense against Communist infiltration in 
the underdeveloped countries is progress 
toward a better life for the average man. 

More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate. They are victims 
of disease. Their economic life is primitive 
and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap 
and a threat both to them and to more pros- 
perous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to re- 
lieve the suffering of those people. 

The United States is preeminent among 
nations in the development of industrial and 
scientific techniques. I believe that we 
should continue to make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of 
technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. 
And, in cooperation with other nations, we 
should foster capital investments in areas 
needing development. 

Greater production is the key to pros- 
perity and peace. And the key to greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous 
application of modern scientific and teth- 
nical knowledge. 
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Only .by helping the least fortunate of 
its members to help themselves can the 
human family achieve the decent, satisfying 
life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing 
force to stir the peoples of the world into 
triumphant action, not only against their 
human oppressors, but also against their 
ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and de- 
spair. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out 
these policies, it is clear that we must have 
continued prosperity in this country, and 
we must Keep ourselves strong. 

Recent events, unfortunately, have brought 
about a lack of confidence in our influence 
abroad. These events test our courage, our 
devotion to duty, and our concept of liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, 
we must continue our advance toward a 
world where man’s freedom is secure. 

To that end we should devote our strength, 
our resources, and our firmness of resolve. 
With God’s help, the future of mankind will 
be assured in a world of justice, harmony 
and peace. 

This world concept requires the effective 
and militant leadership of the United States 
of America, the greatest Republic in all the 
history of the world. It is perfectly apparent 
that the world must look to the Democratic 
Congress for that leadership. 

Now is the time for the people and the 
Democratic Party to awaken to their oppor- 
tunities everywhere. Here in this great State 
of Kansas you have a governor you can 
follow and on whom you can rely. Wake 
up and take advantage of your opportunity. 





Shopping Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
April 8, 1957] 
SHOPPING ABROAD © 

This country can no longer go it alone on 
the natural resources within our borders. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports that last ‘year 34 million net tons of 
iron ore came to us from abroad. That is 11 
times as much as was imported 10 years ago. 

A fair share of this came up the Delaware 
from iron mines in Venezuela, Canada alone 
contributed nearly 16 million tons. Brazil, 
Chile, Liberia, and Sweden each accounted 
for more than a million tons. 

Steel is an industry basic in importance to 
@ great power. Our own steel industry in 
its tremendous expansion uses ever greater 
quantities of iron ore, and it carnot find 





them any longer in the United States in suffi- © 


cient measure. 

The Government is well aware of our lack 
of home supply of vital metals. That is the 
reason for the stockpiling program of copper, 
nickel, and a large number of other mate- 
rials. We cannot afford to be caught short 
of these in time of war. 

Underlying our present foreign policy of 
cooperation with other nations and assistance 
to them lies this fundamental economic situ- 
ation. We are no longer a self-sufficient 
nation, as we were at the opening of the 
century. We dare not risk acting like one in 
our foreign policy. - ; 
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Alaska’s Economy Doesn’t Warrant |. 
mediate Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow. 
ing letter to the editor of the Seattle 
Times was printed in the April 4, 1957, 
edition under the caption: “Times 
Readers Have Their Say.” 

This is a most thought-provoking 
presentation of facts and figures which 
all add up to the conclusjon that Alaska’s 
economy does not presently warrant 
statehood. It makes timely reading for 
all Members of Congress, and dovetails 
with my suggestion that Alaska be given 
Commonwealth status for an interim pe- 
riod with Federal tax exemption in order 
to give industry an incentive to establish 
plants and payrolls in the Territory to 
develop the vast resources there. Once 
investors are able from a cost standpoint 
«to support themselves and make a profit, 
Alaska will be able to afford statehood 
which I have personally supported by my 
vote in Congress. I think Congress 
should give full consideration to the 
Commonwealth plan. 

The letter follows: 

ALASKA’s Economy DOESN’T WARRANT 
StTaTEHOOoD 
Eprror, THE TIMEs: 

I have been an Alaskan since 1933, and my 
future is tied in with Alaska. The majority 
of voters in Alaska have indicated desire for 
statehood, but I am not sure that everyone 
realizes just what it might mean ‘o their 
personal economy. * * * Many proponents 
of immediate statehood may very well be 
motivated by personal gain rather than desire 
to see Alaska benefited. 

Many have an honest reservation in mind 
as to whether or not Alaska’s economy can 
support the added expense of statehood with- 
out a definite threat to the ability of in- 
dustry to continue to operate in Alaska—let 
alone the expansion necessary to make 
Alaska self-supporting. * * * 

Brief summary is here made of income- 
producing industries in Alaska; also analysis 
of taxes collected on this income and appro- 
priation demands against those taxes: 

Total Territorial income for 1956 has been 
estimated at $500 million. This is broken 
down as follows: Mining, $24,919,000 (this 
includes $8,300,000, from sand and gravel 
production); forestry, $34,395,000; fishing, 
$78,000,000; and miscellaneous, %8,- 
000,000; defense and/or Government spend- 
ing, $335,000,000. _ 

Mining offers a potentially greater source 
of income. Forestry products should in- 
crease.. Since fisheries income has remained 
relatively stable for the past 3 years, it could 
be assumed a plateau has been reached. 
Testimony before recent statehood hearings 
in the House subcommittee by General Twin- 
ing indicated that Government will have 
continuing expenditure for an indeterminate 
period for maintenance, but that heavier 
construction spending would probably fall 
off. How much is open to conjecture. 
Reduction in Government spending must 
be made up in additional income from other 

or sources in order to maintain tax 
revenues at present levels. 

Taxes collected by Alaska for 1956 totaled 
$20,354,126.67; certain of these reyenues a/¢ 
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earmarked and approximately $14,500,000 will 
to the general fund and $1,500,000 to sup- 
port of schools—a total of $16 million. For 
a 2-year period, or biennium, we can assume 
collections going to the general fund and 
school support will amount to $32 million. 
The biennial appropriation bill recently 
prought out in the Territorial legislature 
totals $36,507,264.36; added increases in taxes 


_ were passed to close the gap between appro- 


priations and tax collections. 

Obviously, the same taxpayers are being 
joaded with heavier taxes to meet the addi- 
tional expenditures, with no indication — 
the top has been reached in Territoria 
pudget appropriations. Compare growth of 
appropriations and population for the past 
several years. 

Population in 1939 totaled 55,000—53,000 
civilian and 2,000 military. In 1950, there 
were 152,000—119,000 civilian and 33,000 
military. Last year. there were 212,000— 
162,000 civilian and 50,000 military. 

Budget appropriations (general fund) for 
the 1938-39 biennium amounted to $3,500,- 
000. For 1950-51, $17,973,000; for 1956-57, 
$36,507,000. : 

There are several obvious conclusions to be 
reached by analysis of these facts and state- 
ments: 

In order to maintain a tax income sufficient 
to meet even the present rate of appropria- 
tion, the annual income must remain the 
same. This is not going to happen, because 
heavy construction represents roughly $90 
million of. the present income. Obviously, 
the $8,300,000 production of sand and gravel 
is tied to heavy construction. 

Industry will have to make up the loss 
in heavy construction incomes; to expect in- 
dustry to make up more than $90 million 
annually is not reasonable; particularly 
since mining and forestry, which I believe 
represent the great potential, now have total 
annual income of the only approximately 
$60 million. 

Consider what the added cost of statehood 
will mean to the taxpayers. Very conserva- 
tive estimate would be $3 million per year. 
Since $500 million income resulted in ap- 
proximately $20 million in taxes, let us say 
that 4 percent of income represents taxes. 

Working it backward, $3 million added cost 
of Government would necessitate slightly 
under $80 million in additional income. For 
industry to add ‘this additional $80 million 
would indeed be a monumental task. 

It certainly doesn’t seem that Alaska has 
an economy that is based on sound enough 
facts to warrant any real enthusiasm for a 
change to statehood at this time. ' 

: GLEN D. FRANKLIN. 





I’m Just a Number Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9,1957 - 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans filing their income- 
tax returns once again are going through 
the annual business of searching for 
their social security number. It is just 
one more blank to be filled in before the 
Teturn can be filed. At least some 
Americans object not only to this, but to 
the fact they have been brought under 
Social security aaginst their wishes. 
C. A. Waldron, of Minot, N. Dak., well- 
known in the northwest as “Dakota 
Cal,” sums up his feelings and the feel- 
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ings of many in his poem entitled “I’m 
Just a Number Now”: 


Today I’m just a number; it is one 
I did not seek; 

When men were wrapt in slumber 
Congress dumped it on the meek. 


Another freedom late enjoyed 
Has vanished up the spout 

We've lost a voice in what we join; 
Its gone; we're left without. 


Do-gooders who are in the know 
Have bound us to obey 

They’ve put a clincher on our dough 
We spent it as they say. 


For, e’er we pay our income tax 
We're “‘numbered”’ for the kill 
They've all but stitched it on our backs 
They’ve nailed it on the till. 


No longer may one choose a source 
From which to buy insurance 

Now bludgeoned into it by force 
We sign, on pain of durance. 


To pick insurer as we did 
Is down the drain by order 

They take the pro quo from the quid 
Until we can’t afford ‘er! 


You’re put upon to pay the toll 
Improvidence has courted 

To build great arsenals of dole 
That drones may be supported. 


It matters not how man may squirm 
Nor how, in vain he fidgets. 

He rates a number; like a worm 
He’s stretched in endless digits. 


Thus socialism grows apace, 
Like octopi it reaches 

Until the whole darn human race 
Is strangling at the breaches, 


EPITAPH 


Here lies old number 651-s.s.-8947; 
His present whereabouts unknown— 
He hoped and aimed for heaven. 
American his heritage—they fleeced him 
of that surety 
And made him just a number 
Under socialized security. 





Same Old Suckers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Deep South—Jackson, Miss., and the 
Daily Clarion-Ledger—comes an édito- 
rial reminder of who is being gouged as a 
result of the Suez Canal fiasco that was 
engineered by the British, French, and 
Israelites. 

Cleanup of the canal mess has been 
heralded far and wide as a “United Na- 
tions project.” But, as the Clarion- 
Ledger points out, you have only to look 
in the nearest mirror to determine the 
sucker in this deal. 

Here is the Clarion-Ledger editorial of 
April 6, 1957: 

If you are wondering who has been footing 
the bill for clearing the Suez Canal in Egypt, 
stop right now and go take a good look in 
the mirror. You and other American tax- 
payers have contributed the tidy total of 
$17,410,000 to open the Middle Eastern 
waterway again to international shipping. 
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This officially has been a “United Nations 
project.”’ 

Usually, the United States pays one-third 
of all U. N. costs. However, this U. N. ven- 
ture is costing us many times the usual 
quota. A Washington report offers some in- 
side information on the Suez project. 

Russia has paid only $1,396,000. Egypt, 
which closed the canal when attacked by 
Britain, France, and Israel, will pay only 
$36,000. Israel’s cost is $16,000. Britain 
and France have made no payments to date. 
Total costs may approximate $50 million. 

In the long run, we suspect the usual 
situation will prevail. Good old Uncle Sam 
will let other nations do the talking, then 
will quietly pick up most of the tab. As an 
American taxpayer, you will pay a share of 
this expense even though your share may 
be far too small to compute. 





Foreign Aid Under Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
Castle a few years ago wrote Billions, 
Blunders, and Baloney, a book dealing 
with America’s foreign-aid program. Re- 
cently his latest work on the same sub- 
ject entitled “The Great Giveaway” has 
been published. 

In view of the fact that Congress 
shortly will debate the foreign-aid au- 
thorization and appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1957, it seems to me every 
Member should read Eugene Castle’s new 
book before voting on this important and 
controversial legislation. 

Constantine Brown, in the Evening 
Star Saturday, March 30, 1957, comments 
both on the book and its author in a very 
well done column. Mr. Brown’s article 
as it appeared in the Washington Star is 
as follows: 

Foreicn 4£1p UNDER ATTACK—GROWING GROUP 
DETERMINED To Cut Down ‘GLorIovus’ GIVE- 
AWAYS TO REST OF WORLD 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Whatever may be the success attained by 
the growing group of Senators who are deter- 
mined to put the brakes on Uncle Sam’s glor- 
ious giveaways to the rest of the world, they 
will at least succeed in alerting the American 
people to the facts of the indiscriminate raid 
on the taxpayer. 

And as the battle in the Senate shapes 
up, a new and discerning book by one of 
America’s most patriotic and public-spirited 
citizens adds facts and disclosures to the 
still-limited public awareness of what has 
been going on. 

Eugene W. Castle, a self-made man, a suc- 
cessful publicist more as an avocation than 
a profession, and an understanding student 
of world affairs, has published a startling 
book called The Great Giveaway. In it he 
sets forth the true balance sheet of America’s 
long and costly effort to play Santa Claus to 
the rest of the world. 

Never in history has any nation even begun 
to approach the magnitude of the United 
States giveaway program that began during 
and after World War II. The whole spectacle 
of foreign aid has been an astonishing one— 
1 nation, wealthy but with limited re- 
sources—trying singlehandedly to prop up 
the rotten economies, the poverty-stricken 
populations, of 2 whole continents. 
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Of course, the pressure of the cold war, 
the ominous threats of Stalin’s Russia, the 
welding of the shackles on the helpless satel- 
lite capitives of Eastern Europe, had much 
to do with the incredible ease with which 
the global planners were able to foist their 
generous program on the American taxpayer. 
But there was even more than that involved: 
The precedent for Yankee bill paying had 
already been established in our national 
thinking. Years of the Roosevelt New Deal 
had hardened our people to the facts of 
government largess, unbalanced budgets, 
massive boondoggling. 

The all-out drive to dissipate the resources 
of America and at the same time to support 
an immense army of professional do-good- 
ers began with the Marshall plan in 1947. 
This was sold to the gullible public and to 
Congress as a temporary aid program made 
absolutely mecessary by Europe’s postwar 
poverty and despair. If the aid were not 
forthcoming, the do-gooders warned, all 
Western Europe would succumb to Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

Of course, according to the sales talk, all 
the plan was to aim for was the rehabilita- 
tion of Buropean industry and production. 
Once that was accomplished, there would be 
no further need for any United States eco- 
nomic assistance to foreign lands. They 
could then take care of themselves. 

At the time that the Marshall plan was 
being debated, warning voices were raised 
in Congress. There were lawmakers there 
then who knew, as practica) patriots, that 
there would be no end to organized give- 
aways once they got started. Such schemes 
are self-perpetuating. They build up enor- 
mous payrolls of people who stand to lose 
soft jobs and high salaries when the pfo- 
gramends. And they build up long handout 
lines, in America as well as abroad, of per- 
sons, firms, and political groups who subsist 
on the bounty of free dollars. 

The warning voices were correct. There 
has been no letdown in the clamor for more 
and more foreign aid. Even the White House 
has uncritically joined the clamor—foreign 
aid, to the administration, is a necessary ad- 
junct to American foreign policy. 


All the old rules, the old adages, of our 
heritage have been junked. Self-help is re- 
actionary. Self-reliance is stupid. Econ- 
omy and care are antiquated nonsense. What 
we need, the giveaway artists insist, is a 


world prosperous on the wealth of the Amer-' 


ican producer. Then everysody will be 
happy, the Communists will wither on the 
vine, and “Uncle Sugar” will be every man’s 
security. 

Of course, as Mr. Castle amply “demon- 
strates in his book, this happy ending is 
still a long way off. Billions every year have 
been poured down the ratholes of every 
flea-bitten, impoverished, and worthless cor- 
ner of the world, yet the United States is 
still hated still suspect, and still opposed 
If the dollar shower were to end, and even 
if it doesn’t these countries for the most 
part could never be depended on to support 
the United States in a shooting war. 





Bakers Forge a National Cemetery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
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include therein an editorial from the 
LaFollette Press, LaFollette, Tenn.: 
BakERs ForGE A NATIONAL CEMETERY 


We like the proposal of Congressman How- 
ARD Baker to establish a national cemetery 
at Bakers Forge Cemetery in Campbell 
County. We hope the bill can get through 
and that the dead of all wars, from the 
American Revolution to the Korean war, of 
Campbell and this whole section can be 
gathered in this place under the perpetual 
care of a grateful Nation. 

The remains of soldiers of all wars are 
now interred in Bakers Forge. It is fitting 
and proper that they should be allowed to 
sleep in peaceful slumber under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. : 

Many will remember that when the Ten- 

nessee Valley Authority was preparing the 
reservoir of Norris Lake, the remains of many 
honored dead were removed to Bakers 
Forge. Hundred of these were soldiers, some 
of them the very first to cross the mountains 
and join the Union Army in Kentucky at the 
outbreak of the War Between the States. 
._ So, already the cemetery takes on the 
character of a national cemetery. We hope 
it will be so recognized and so proclaimed, 
and so cared for, as proposed in Congress- 
man BaKer’s bill. 





What the President Cannot Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some things the President cannot legally 
do. Other things he ought not to do. 
However, both the President and the 
Congress have- operated for so many 
years beyond the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion that they have grown morally in- 
sensitive to that fact. 

Mr. Robert B. Dresser, a distinguished 
lawyer of Providence, R. I., in a letter to 
the President which follows complains 
in no uncertain terms about this. 

On February 18, 1953, the President 
wrote that he regarded as inappropriate 
that he should express his views on pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. Such 
amendments are matters solely for the 

Congress and the States, not for the 
President. Nevertheless since then he 
has on a number of occasions actively 
and vigorously opposed such amend- 
ments. . He went to such lengths in op- 
position to the Bricker amendment that 
the proponents of the measure were put 
in the position of petitioning the Presi- 
dent for his support. In legislative mat- 
ters too the presidential and administra- 
tive officers not only interfere but be- 
come the chief proponents of legisla- 
tion—the chief source of propaganda, 
publicity and releases to offect public 
opinion. They are often the principal 
witnesses before the 
vocate their measures at taxpayers’ ex- 
This has been particularly 

determining policy 





demonstration 
thought control is by Government. In 


committees to ad- . 


April 9 


this the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare haye 
become active proponents and extensive 
propagandists and publicists. They have 
held conferences and made speeches anq 
handed out releases and untold quanti- 
ties of publicity and arguments to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Coneress 
They propose to reverse the lonctime 
policy of regarding education as the ex. 
clusive concern of the States and the 
people in the local schoo} districts. 

Mr. Dresser points out the interference 
and pressure by the administration jn 
connéction with the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act and the Bricker amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Dresser’s letter follows: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 16, 1957 
President DwicuT,.D. EIsENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As a devout believer 
in the Constitution of the United States ang 
the form of government which it established. 
I have been disturbed by the trend away 
from that form of government in recent 
years. As a consequence, [ am writing you 
this open letter. 

Some years ago, the late President Wood- 
row Wilson made the following statement, 
which has been often quoted: 

“The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it.” 

With a full understanding of this truth, a 
group of men representing the Thirteen Ori- 
ginal States met in Philadelphia 170 years 
ago and drafted the Constitution of the 
United States, which was subsequently rati- 
fied by the States. 

By this Constitution a Republic was 
formed, and certain powers were delegated 
to the Federal Government thereby estab- 
lished. The powers not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, were expressly 
reserved “to the States, respectively, or to the 


The limitations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the reservation by it of the powers 
to the States or to the people were designed 
to prevent the concentration of power in a 
single government, which, as history has time 
and time again denronstrated, leads ulti- 
mately to the destruction of a people's lib- 
erty. - 

As a further safeguard, in both Federa! and 
State Governments the poWers were divided 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
authorities. 

For some years past, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been steadily upon 
the rights and powers of the States. It has 
built up a huge bureaucracy until today 
there are over 2,400,000 civilian employees 
on the Féderal payroll in the executive 
branch. 

This concentration of power in Washing- 
ton at the expense of the States has been 
effected largely through the abuse of the 
taxing and spending powers of Congress and 
the unwarranted extension of the power of 

to regulate interstate commerce be- 
yond the limits of any reasonable interpre- 
tation of that 

The end result of all this if continued will 
be the substitution of some form of socialism 
for our American system of private enter- 
prise and constitutional government. 

The continued maintenance of our liberty 
requires that this trend toward socialism be 
reversed. 


The remedy seems clearly to lie in the 
amendment of our Federal Constitution. It 
Serie ceeeiemie nar oy, on Con- 
gress. A conservative Congress today may 
be followed by a radical Congress tomorrow. 
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mn the words of Thomas Jefferson: “In 

yestions Of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

It is the opinion of many that among the 
needed amendments to the Constitution are 
amendments limiting the treatymaking 
power, the taxing power, and the power to 
spend more in a given year than the Gov- 
ernment’s receipts. Resolutions proposing 
such amendments have been introduced in 
the Congress during the past several years. 
To each of these amendments you, either per- 
sonally or through your executive assistants, 
have expressed your opposition to the Mem- 
pers of Congress, and in the case of at least 
one of the amendments, you have actively 
and successively opposed favorable action by 
the Congress. I refer, of course, to the Brick- 
er amendment limiting the treatymaking 

wer. There is good reason to believe, I am 
told, that but for your opposition the amend- 
ment would have been approved by the Con- 

and proposed to the States. 

This action has been taken by you de- 
spite the fact that the power to amend the 
Constitution is-vested solely in the Congress 
and the States, and the President has no 
power to veto and his approval is not re- 
uired. 

? It is difficult for me to believe that either 
your or your executive assistants for whose 
actions you, of course, are responsible, would 
knowingly disregard the Constitution, and 
yet I am forced to the conclusion that the 
action referred to has been taken with full 
knowledge of the limitations upon the execu- 
tive power. 

Under date of February 18, 1953, you wrote 
a letter to a Member of Congress from which 
I quote the following: 

“I appreciate your letter of January 30, 
soliciting my views on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 103, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting individual and corporate in- 
come taxes and forbidding Congress to levy 
gift and death taxes. 

“While I share your feeling that our taxes 
must be reduced as soon as possible, as ex- 
pressed in my recent message to the Congress, 
I feel that it would be inappropriate for me 
to express my views on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, since a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
is not presented to the President for his 
approval.” 

This was a clear and sound statement of a 
well-recognized principle, and it is to be 
greatly regretted that you have not since 
adhered to it. 

Unfortunately, your interference with the 
powers of Congress has not been confined to 
the matter of constitutional amendments. It 
has extended to the field of legislation as 
well, I will cite only one instance. 

In 1952, after 5 years of the most thorough 
investigation, a Democratic Congress passed 
and repassed over President Truman’s veto 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. If 
ever a piece of legislation was thoroughly 
studied and prepared, this was one. 


And yet, since coming to office, you have’ 


used your great influence with Congress 
to render this law to a large extent nugatory. 

There was published in the May 1953 issue 
of Reader’s Digest a splendid article by Rep- 
Tesentative FRANCIS E. WALTER, one of the 
authors of the act, entitled “The Truth About 
the Immigration Act.” The article ends 
with the followix,g quotation: 

“The aim of the opponents of this law 
is not to better its execution or revise its 
provisions but to destroy it. The issue there- 
by raised is clear. Are we to have an im- 
migration policy—impossible of fulfillment— 
based primarily on the desires of Europe? Or 
are we to have a policy which is based pri- 
marily on what is good for America?” 

to a press dispatch of July 23, 
1953, Representative Watrer, who has op- 
posed the attempt to destroy the McCar- 
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ran-Walter Act, said: “The pressure from 
the White House is stronger than any I’ve 
seen in my 21 years in Congress and by far 
the most effective.” 

Perhaps you feel that you are better able 
to decide these important questions than 
the Congress. But would you feel that all 
future Presidents would be equally well 
qualified? 

I had supposed that the division of pow- 
ers by the Constitution among the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial authorities of 
our Government was regarded as a most 
necessary safeguard against the establish- 
ment of an autocratic Government and of 
basic importance for the preservation of in- 
dividual freedom. 

If this or any other provision of the Con- 
stitution is to be changed, may I suggest 
that it should be done in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself, namely, 
by action of the Congress and the States. 

Ours was intended to be a Government 
of law, and not a Government of men. 

Respectfully yours, ’ 
Rosert B. DRESSER. 


Senators and Congressmen may be 
glad to receive from the people an ex- 
pression ‘of their opinion, with a copy of 
the foregoing letter. 





A Little Here, a Little There 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker,-accord- 
ing to the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall ‘Street Journal of 
April 4, 1957, the administration has cut 
its expenditures by $1,680 per year. The 
editorial will be of interest to our col- 
leagues, and it is as follows: 

A LITTLE HERE, A LITTLE THERE 

The Treasury Department took a step in 
the interests of economy just the other day 
and the way we get the story is this: 

» Mr. Nils Lennartson, a special assistant to 
Secretary Humphrey, knew of his boss’ re- 
marks about that haircurler of a depression 


_that faces us sooner or later if somebody in ~ 


Washington doesn’t start saving money. Mr. 
Lennartson knew also that Congress and a 
lot of newspapers had been yelling about re- 
ducing the budget and that people had been 
writing letters about all the spending. So 
Mr. Lennartson canceled 2 of the 3 news wire 
services the Treasury used to keep step with 
what was going on. 

One of the wires was the Dow Jones news 
service, which is offered by the publishers of 
this paper, and a good one, too. When the 
men who sell the wire service for Dow Jones 
heard about the cancellation one of them 
went right down to Washington to find out 
what the trouble was. 

Our man was told by Mr. Lennartson that 
he had been so impressed by the Wall Street 
Journal’s position about Government econ- 
omy that he had decided to save the Treasury 
Department $1,680 a year by canceling the 
Dow: Jones service. 

Well, our reaction to all this is, fine. If the 
Treasury Department doesn’t need the Dow 
Jones service, it would be wasteful of the tax 
money Dow Jones and everybody else pays 
into the Treasury to keep the service. 

Furthermore we're glad that our editorials 
about saving the taxpayers’ money are get- 


- 
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ting some results in Washington, even if the 
economy we're all for seems to start with us. 

And while $1,680 doesn’t look like very 
much of a start on a budget of $71.8 billion, 
well, maybe we all better remember that, as 
this newspaper has pointed out a number of 
times, the way to begin is to begin. And that 
a little here and a little there can amount to 
a lot of savings in the end. 

That, of course, still goes. We do hope, 
though, that the Treasury’s economy drive 
doesn’t stop just where it started. 





Pan American World Airways Proposes 
To Make Florida Internationa! Air 
Gateway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miami, 
Fla., is rich in its history of aviation 
pioneering. Her peoples have assisted 
and encouraged this great industry since 
the date of its inception. The advent of 
the airplane brought Miami a better un- 
derstanding of the peoples of other coun- 
tries of the world, particularly those in 
Latin America. We in Miami and 
throughout Florida are cognizant of the 
many benefits that have been derived 
from the mutual friendships that have 
thus been created. 

Now vast new possibilities for enhanc- 
ing Florida’s international friendship 
and her tourist and other industries are 
opened in a proposal by Pan American 
World Airways to link Florida through 
Miami by a southern transatlantic route 
to Europe and on around the world. 
The Miami International Airport for 
many years has been termed “the gate- 
way to the Americas.” Miami Interna- 
tional Airport should be recognized as 
an “international air gateway.” It is a 
logical center for international travel 
and trade. 

The Pan American World Airways pro- 
posal would permit this great airline to 
pioneer this route from Miami to Puerto 
Rico, the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, and 
Rome. The Governments of Spain and 
Puerto Rico are supporting the PAA bid. 
Airlines of six foreign countries now are 
fiying the mid-A*lantic route from vari- 
ous terminals in the Carribean area to 
southern Europe, but to date no United 
States airline has been given permission 
to fly the route. I am advised that Pan 
American is the only United States car- 
rier currently seeking it. 

The greater Miami area, statistically, 
is the fastest growing. area east of the 
Mississippi. Its population of 495,000 in 
1950 has been growing at an average of 
about 10 percent per year and today is 
estimated to have in the neighborhood 
of 1 million permanent residents. Re- 
tail sales in the greater Miami area have 
quadrupled in the past decade. They 
were $350 million in 1945, rose to $665 
million in 1950 and soared to $1,393 
million in 1956. 
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South Plorida is one of the world's 
outstanding resort centers and each year 
is adding facilities to entertain thou- 
sands more people. During the past 12 
months it is estimated by State officials 
that 6,268,000 tourists visited Florida. 
Since the war, Miami Beach alone has 
built 62 new hotels and added to 9 others, 
to provide more than 8,000 additional 
hotel rooms. At the moment, at least 5 
new hotels, with a total of about 2,000 
rooms, are being planned for construc- 
tion in Miami and Miami Beach. Ad- 
ditions are being planned to others that 
will add another 1,000 rooms or so. New 
motels and apartment buildings will add 
thousands more available tourist rooms 
within the next few months. Compara- 
bie building booms are going on in adja- 
cent Broward and Palm Beach Counties. 

Today the Florida Hotel Commission 
estimates there are about 45,000 hotel 
rooms in Dade County. There are more 
than 8,000 motel rooms, 200,000 rooms 
and ‘apartments and more than 21,000 
rooms in private homes, or approximate- 
ly 275,000 available at any one time for 
visitors. 

Other surveys show Latin Americans 
are spending about $40 million a year 
for transportation alone on trips to and 
from Europe. Many of them enroute, 
would like to visit Florida, a land in 
which Latins feel‘a strong community 
of interest. 

Florida’s tourism and industry are ex- 
panding at a tremendous rate. Today’s 
tourists are airminded. In the 5-year 
period from 1951 through 1955, for ex- 
ample, passengers at Miami Internation- 
al Airport nearly doubled from 1,655,000 
to 3,590,000. The Miami International 
Airport handles nearly as many inter- 
national passengers as all New York air- 
ports combined. Complete availability 
of international transportation would 
appear to be a logical addition to Miami's 
existing services. 





Address by Hon. Morris F. de Castro, 
Chairman of the 40th Anniversary Cele- 
brations Committee at the Transfer 


Day Program Held at the Emancipa- 
tion Garden, St. Thomas, V. I., on 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL. CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 1, 1957, the Virgin Islands of 
the United States celebrated its 40th 
anniversary of the transfer of the Vir- 
gin Islands from Denmark to the United 
States. I was hoping that I could be 
present for this occasion, but due to the 
necessity of remaining here in Washing- 
ton attending my congressional duties, I 
did not have the good fortune to attend 
the ceremonies. The principal address 
of the occasion was delivered by the 
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Honorable Morris F. de Castro, former 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. It was 
an excellent address, worthy of the at- 
tention of every Member of the House 
of Representatives. I believe it would 
be worth while for everyone in the House 
to read it. 

Appress By Hon. Morris F. pE Castro, CHaIr- 
MAN OF THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, AT THE TRANSFER Day 
ProcraM HELD AT THE EMANCIPATION GaR- 
pen, St. THomas, V. I., oN MonpayY, APRIL 
1, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, Governor and Mrs. Walter 

Gordon, ished guests, and my fellow 

citizens of the Virgin Islands in St. Croix, St. 

Thomas, and St. John, for the honor and 

privilege—as I esteem the call to me to be— 

which Governor Gordon granted me to head 
the 40th anniversary celebrations through- 
out the Virgin Islands I shall ever be grate- 
ful, I present my heartfult thanks, Your Ex- 
cellency. 

: GREETINGS 

To celebrate these historic days with us, 
many of our friends from official Washington 
have been good enough to put aside their 
own business—even pressing engagements, I 
understand—and,; in many instances, have 
traveled far. We appreciate very much the 
kindness. To each and every one in the 
official party, and to the representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Carl T. 
Junge, we extend a hearty welcome, yes, a 
welcome as warm and as pleasant as the 
famed Virgin Islands sunshine which 
drenches our gathering here today. 

Particularly, I want to salute an old 
friend of these islands: the Ambassador of 
Denmark to the United States. Ambassador 
Kaufmann, we recall with much pleasure 
your visit to St. Thomas in July 1948 when 
you joined in our Freedom Centennial. We 
were happy to see you again in August 1952 
in St. Croix to present, in the name of bé- 
loved Denmark, the replica collection of 
elaborate furnishings for the government 
house on that island, in commemoration of 
1 pti centuries of diplomatic relations between 

our respective countries. 

It is good to have you here with us, Your 
Excellency. Please turn your steps frequent- 
ly to these shores to renew with us those 
many ties that still remain between Den- 
mark and the Virgin Islands. As our voices 
resound, Ambassador Kaufmann, in the tra- 
ditional cheer “Hans Majestaet Kong Fred- 
erik den IX laenge leve”; we know that you 
join with our prayers for ‘the continued well- 
being of our illustrious leader, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

GRATITUDE TO COMMITTEE 


I want to thank, particularly, Dr. Roy W. 
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THANKS, EVERYONE 

In this harmony of interests, we recognize 
and we congratulate the participating arms. 
the United States Navy, the insular govern. 
ment departments, our industries and other 
fields of private enterprise, and many others, 
some appearing in the programs and parades 
of yesterday and today, for their part in this 
impressive portrayal of the Virgin Islands 
success story of twoscore years. 
GOLD OF THE ISLES 


And, now, with your kind permission, I 
would like to discuss a few anniversary 
thoughts in the chatty suppertime style 
which we used some years ago. I would like 
to talk to you this morning about gold. 
Now, please do not look surprised; I am no 
longer the Commissioner of Finance, and I no 
longer prepare the revenue estimates. Anq 
I do not have any gold in the bank’s vaults, 
either. So, just and hear me through, 
please. Since I have hardly done any public 
speaking over the past 3 years, I just had to 
find some familiar ground from which to 
sound off. That is why,I have chosen gold, 
the well known yellow metal, one of the 
heaviest substances known. I will endeavor 
to point out that gold, not exactly the raw 
ore, but its equivalent in cultural and mate- 
rial value, is being discovered and being ce- 
veloped every day in the Virgin Islands. 

ITS ATTRIBUTES, SURELY 


I understand that when Interior Secretary 
Seaton visited the Virgin Islands last De- 
cember he received an application from a 
group of prospectors for mining rights at the 
newly opened national park on the island 
of St. John. I hope they find gold, or silver, 
or uranium, or even oil. But, my dear 
friends, the gold that I speak about, the 
treasure of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, sparkles in the loveliness of our sun- 
rise and sunset, in the panoramic splendor of 

our landscape and seascape, in the wonders of 
our climate, and in the peace and quietness 
here, so far removed from the roar of the 
concrete es. 

Gold, pure and refined, gleams forth in our 
man’s humanity to man, in the richness of 
our culture and character, in the ready hos- 
pitality among all Virgin Islanders. Golden 
too, I must add, is the absence from these 
shores of the ugly blotches of organized 
crime, of subversive movement, of racial dis- 


crimination. Thank God, that this is so. 
OUR HERITAGE 
We must refine this precious 


ore by the constant cultivation of harmony 

and goodwill. These days of retrospect— 

yesterday and today—crowd us with fond 
of 


those 

they represent the skein with 
which we ‘fashion the rich fabric of our folk- 
way. It is good that me maintain in our 
towns the Old World jewels of architecture; 
it is better when we embellish the refined 
taste in our morals; bit we are at our very 


to increase. God grant that this will al- 
ways be so. 
PAYMENT IN GOLD 


In gathering the notes of this talk, we 
our public library and found there 4 
of Virgin Islands material: 

° volumes dealing with the his- 
cal the folk interest, drawn from 4 
of scholars, educators, government 
and other 
We found in Zabriskie’s account of the 
, this incident which took place on 
er ee on the last 
the large diplo- 


ment (State, War, eaves Building) in the 
city of Washington. There the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, William G. McAdoo, 
handed to Secretary of State Robert Lansing 
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, Treasury warrant, representing $25 million 
gold, and smilingly explained that he had 

prought the money in the form of a warrant 

pecause the actual gold coin would weigh 

pearly 48 tons. Approximately 96,000 

pounds, that is. 

PROSPERING POORHOUSE 


That incident was definitely not the first 
time, of course, that gold in substantial 
quantity jingled in Virgin Islands history. 
In bygone years, as you will recall from his- 
tory, our cities and towns were used as 
sanctuary for freebooters in from the 
spanish Main. Here they counted and 
shared the loot, we understand. March 31, 
1917, was definitely not the last time that 
such bullion was linked up with our islands. 
APresident of the United States once labeled 
our islands as “an effective poorhouse.” 
That was unfortunately (?) tacked on to us 
pack in 1931. Unfortunately or fortunately? 
Let us discuss the ‘phrase in the light of 
what has transpired since. 

We can venture this explanation: As part 
and parcel of our Nation we experience the 
rise and fall of the national economy. 
Therefore, when the lamented depression 
shook the country two and one-half decades 
ago, it is quite understandable that the 
islands, too, as its miniature, had to bear 
the brunt of a damaged economy as well. 
That was the time of the classic proposal to 
Congress that Denmark be paid to take us 
back. 

That remarks, however sincerely meant or 
well intended, from the honored guest aboard 
the U. 8. S. Arizona made us do things * * * 
and do thenfrin a big hurry. For, since then, 
the poorhouse has paid off the mortgage, 
every cent of it. Yes, we have definitely done 
so. Official documents have proved that the 
internal revenue taxes which have been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States on 
liquors produced in these islands have more 
than covered the total cost of the islands’ 
government to the United States, including 
the purchase price of the islands from Den- 
mark. 

The mortgage settled, we next proceeded 
to prove that we would not be a liability to 
the United States. We installed modern con- 
veniences to our little cottage, planted orna- 
mentals, and tidied the spot spick and span. 
Yes, we built hotels, schools, hospitals, roads, 
increased public and private housing. We 
fashioned monuments to a people’s indomi- 
table will, courage, and persistence. You 
know what happened following that renova- 
tion, and still continues * * * before the 
paint was dry on our “Rooms to let” sign- 
board, the world same hurrying over to regis- 
ter. So great is the crowd that continues to 
push up to our gates that we had better do 
something fast to save some room for our own 
children, And now we should like to extend 
& gracious invitation to the author of that 
disturbing phrase for him to return to spend 
his retirement years in this tranquil and 
prospering paradise of the Caribbean—the 
onetime poorhousé. Unfortunately or fortu- 
nate * * * disturbing or inspiring. * * * 
What do you think now of that label of 1931 
compared with communal results in the 26 
years since. I will give my answer—President 
Hoover’s 1931 “poorhouse” has been trans- 
‘formed during the administrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower into the 1957 prospering 
“guest house”, 

OUR OWN HANDIWORK 


In August 1953, I made a statement that, 
since the year 1950, total bank deposits in the 
Virgin Islands had increased $2,200,000 in 
that 24-year period, imports into the Virgin 
Islands had increased. by $2 million and ex- 
ports by $300,000, and that travel statistics 
showed that 94,000 tourists visited St. 
Thomas and spent $4 million in the year 1952, 
and that 123,000 arrived during the following 
year and spent approximately $5,400,000. 
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But look what happened to these same in- 
dexes since that 1953 suppertime chat: Total 
bank deposits in the Virgin Islands, which 
were $6,475,669.49 on June 30, 1953, are shown 
on the published statements of the 2 banks 
in the Virgin Islands to be $16,806,928.84 on 
December 31, 1956, an increase of over $10 
million in 344 years. Total income taxes paid 
in the Virgin Islands in 1953 were $720,314.36. 
Total income taxes paid in the Virgin Islands 
in 1955 amounted to $1,059,631.61, and in 1956 
income taxes increased to $1,549,309.68—ocr 
double the amount paid 314 years ago. 

Our Tourist Development Board estimated 
that in 1953 visitors to the Virgin Islands, 
in the tourist economy of the islands, spent 
approximately $5,400,000. In 1956 gross tour- 
ist expenditures were estimated to be $11,- 
645,988, again more than double the amount 
spent by tourists 3144 years ago. In 1952 total 
imports into the Virgin Islands were $11,- 
162.88. In 1955, our “imports jumped to 
$16,255,575, an increase of $4 million. During 
the same period exports from the Virgin 
Islands increased from $2,477,655 to $4,277,- 
314, an increase of $2 million. 

Do you care to listen to a few more startling 
comparisons? The assertion was made not 
so long ago, that Virgin Islanders are not 
industrious, not given to hard toil and sacri- 
fice. Well, I looked for the facts and I found 
that in the year 1956 there were 8,138 work- 
ers in all the Virgin Islands covered by 
workmen’s compensation, of whom, inci- 
dentally, 4,345 were engaged in private, I 
repeat, in private employment and 1,793 in 
Government work. This figure represents 
nearly four times as many workers in private 
employment as in Government employment 
on these small islands where Government 
naturally combines all levels of city, county, 
State, and Federal activities. Let it be re- 
membered, too, and let it be quoted widely, 
that the people of the Virgin Islands today 
raise more than 10 times the local revenues 
than they did 20 years ago, and 2% times 
the local taxes they raised 10 years ago. Here 
are the figures: In 1936 local revenues totaled 
$288,438; in 1946 local revenues had increased 
to $1,374,259.61; and in 1956, revenues from 
local taxes amounted to $2,911,775.08. 

Unlike the buccaneers of old, we have not 
been trundling wheelbarrowsful of bullion 
down Main Street lately, nor are we paving 
the new waterfront highway with the heavy, 
yellow ingots. Yet, despite the pinch of 
poverty, felt here as elsewhere among our ill- 
housed and ill-fed citizens, grass is definitely 
not growing on Main Street * * * and that 
is not because of any water shortage, either. 
And here’s another fact: Keeping pace with 
our economic advancement, we have been 
building steadily solid and lasting monu- 
ments—not alone of stone and of concrete— 
but of human resources as well in the health 
and well-being of our citizens, in the letters, 
and in the arts. 

Dear friends, I am _ moved 6 bring! to wit- 
ness this Transfer Day, the firm faith of 
Virgin Islanders in the traditional American 
virtues of hard work, in thrift, in resource- 
fulness, and in our sturdy self-reliance. How 
very often, these days, we have to fall back 
on their support. Nevertheless, we are ex- 
periencing years of progress, and, God help- 
ing us, we can look ahead with confidence. 


GOVERNMENT HAS HELPED 


Government has had no small chapter, of 
course, in this success story. I would like 
to pass on to you the definition given by 
Lincoln in his first inaugural address: “The 
legitimate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to be done, but ‘cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, in their separate and individual 
capacities.” 

We believe that no American—no one 
group of Americans—can truly prosper un- 
less all Americans prosper. For we are one 
family made up of millions of Americans 
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with the same hopes for a full and happy 
life. We believe that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school system—de- 
ficiencies in health protection, the loss of 
a job, and the fear of poverty in old age— 
in fact, any real injustice in the business of 
living—venalizes us all. 

We know that our Government stands 
ready to help us to help ourselves and to do 
those things for us which we cannot so well 
do in our individual capacity. I strike into 
this record our full appreciation for the 
golden millions which the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured into our islands to equip 
us with modern sewerage systems, improved 
communications facilities, the very latest in 
hospital and school plants, in low-cost hous- 
ing, airport and highway construction, 
among the substantial physical improve- 
ments over the past decade. On the other 
hand, let us never undervalue or underesti- 
mate the many things I have here recited 
in part only, which we, in the march of prog- 
ress have done, and daily continue to do, 
for ourselves as we should, by intelligent 
planning, skill, and by the sweat of our brow. 


PATRIOTISM UNLIMITED 


I listened very carefully a few weeks ago 
to my good friend, Col. Joseph A. Christmas, 
USAF, the selective-service officer in the Vir- 
gin Islands, as he was interviewed by the 
Women’s League over radio station WSTA. 
Among his many remarks commending the 
spirit and valor of Virgin Islands servicemen, 
Colonel Christmas brought out the fact that 
there were approximately 544 volunteers of 
the 1,073 Virgin Islands servicemen processed 
through the local board, or roughly 50 per- 
cent of the total enlistments. I just had 
to point out that fact because, these days, 
we hear too little of the patriotism and sacri- 
fice of Virgin Islanders; and hear far too 
much, these days, of the economic benefits 
which these islands receive from the Federal 
Government * * * although we receive such 
grant-in-aid at less than par, in many in- 
stances, along with the other Territories and 
certain States of the Union. 


PROGRESS DEMANDS DEDICATION 


Unhesitatingly I wish to state my firm 
conviction that the people of these islands 
are well advanced in the application of the 
principles of American democracy and of 
self-government. We have a tremendous 
reservoir of leadership ability just waiting 
to be tapped. But, my friends, these times 
cry out loudly for more constructive sug- 
gestions. We need less complaints and less 
criticism ef each other. Progress is not for 
the lazy and indolent. Progress demands 
character, it demands will, it demands dedi- 
cation. Progress requires quiet decision, self- 
respect, and self-reliance. 

Let us cherish our island home with a 
love that does not count sacrifice, a concern 
that thrives under constant and determined 
effort. Let us remember, you and I, that 
our child and our children’s children will 
benefit or suffer by what we do today. The 
elemeiat of gold—here pure, there adulter- 
ated—has marked our progress over the 40 
years, 1917 through 1957. Progress demands 
more than lip service or a mere recitation 
of its elements. How well we have learned 
the lessons along the way. Have we profited 
well from the experience? We should be 
building foundations now under our castles 
in the sky, if there they be, so that our next 
anniversary celebration, in 1967, may be truly 
golden in word and in deed. 

THE HIGHER LEVEL 

And so this morning, richly endowed as 
we are in the good things of the earth, in the 
fellowship of our neighbors and the closeness 
of our Nation, would it not be fitting for each 
of us to speak in prayer to the Father of the 
Nations to ask that He help us and teach us 
and receive our thanksgiving? 
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Might we not pray that He teach us? 
Teach us, and teach our leaders, to seek to 
understand the problems and needs of our 
people. Teach us how those problems may 
reach solution in wisdom, and how best those 
needs may be met. Teach us to require of 
all those who seek to lead us, and teach us, 
too, to require of ourselves, these things: in- 
tegrity of purpose; the upright mind, selfiless 
sacrifice, and the courage of the just. Teach 
us trust and hope and self-dependence. 
Teach us the security of faith. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Four decades ago, when old Dannebrog 
was replaced here by the Star and Stripes, 
the United States stood on the brink of 
World War I. Today we celebrate this anni- 
versary at a time when the nations seem to 
be gathered on the verge of a most serious 
catastrophe of our times. This sombering 
thought should bring us solemn pause. To- 
day, as we meet here in peace and quietness, 
our statesmen are striving valiantly to settle 
international issues around the conference 
table rather than around the watch fires of 
a hundred circling camps. ‘Today the dem- 
ocratic countries, led by our mother country, 
and by our great President, are earnestly and 
eagerly seeking ways and means to keep the 
peace. 

This is a serious moment. And it be- 
hooves us as good American citizens to be 
loyal to our country and flag and to the emi- 
nent principles for which they stand, to pro- 
claim our faith in righteousness and justice, 
and to be proud to give ourselves in meeting 
the everyday needs of our Nation, by willing 
sacrifice. Thus we strengthen, likewise, our 
own homeland. f 

OUR COMMISSION 


To each individual gathered here, and to 
those within the reach of my voice, I ex- 
press, first, our satisfaction that you could 
join with us in reviewing this e of 
events. Secondly, my great faith that you, 
each and every one of you, can contribute 
something to render more precious the so- 
cial, economic, and political fabric of these 
islands so dear to us all. And, thirdly, that 
in so doing you will gain the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are moving along the high 
road of constructive progress on all fronts 
and not banding together to achieve the de- 
fensive or negs.tive concept of mere physical 
security. When we place our desires and 
designs into proper perspective, to which we 
can attend right now, we would move into 
better position to celebrate the golden an- 
nhiversary laden with achievements 
our fondest dreams. It is a great faith that 
must march forward. With it we cannot 
stand still. 


IN SUMMARY 


In closing we wish to emphasize that a real, 
pulsing drive, adorned with deep human con- 
cern, has mafked these Virgin Islands as the 
showplace of American democracy. Our gold 
is in our hearts and in our homes, and our 
monument not the shaft of stone, but a tower 
of true-spiritual and cultural values and of 
great material accomplishments. From that 
viewpoint, and with these self-evident truths, 
we have surveyed with pardonable pride, yet 
with humility, these past 40 years. 

It is well that we solemnly pledge, this 
instant, to build a stronger and better na- 
tion and home—of greater security and in- 
ereasing prosperity for all. Working together 
for the common welfare is an American habit. 
Let us continue to cultivate and to keep that 
habit strong. We know that we have not 
failed to do our full share in this good work. 
We know what has been done. We know 
whither our goal. With sincere and un- 
swerving dedication to the tasks ahead, with 
confidence in our ability to accomplish them, 
With abiding faith in Almighty God, we can- 
not fail—we shall not fail. 
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For the honor of appearing once again 
before you, my countrymen, thanks to each. 
one of you. 

God bless you all. 


i 
! 








HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER.. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of April 3, 1957: 


tions resolutions, in Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold’s reports, and in declarations by 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
other western statesmen will turn to ashes, 
with unforeseeable consequences for the fu- 


These words were to the effect that the 
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belligerent provocations should be followed 
by action to assure progress toward more 
peaceful conditions and toward a greater 
degree of justice and compliance with inter- 
national law than existed prior to these 
events. These conditions were to be secured 
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diately and the Aqaba blockade as soon 4; 
the United Nations force has left. 
enlisted the support of King Saud on th. 
latter blockade, although Saudi Arabia ge. 
creed in 1949 that a claim to territorial wa. 
ters does not infringe on the right of inno. 
cent passage by vessels of other nations 

Furthermore, in the face of Mr. Hammarsx. 
jold’s assurance that the takeover of mijj. 
tary and civilian control of Gaza in the frg 
instance would be exclusively by the Uniteg 
Nations forces, Nasser has imposed his ow) 
civilian and military police control of thi; 
strip and has relegated the United Nations 
forces to the border jointly with 
his own “police.” He has made a gentleman’; 
agreement not to send direct military forces 
into Gaza during the interim period ang to 
reimpose regulations against guerrilla raids 
But since the first instance lasted only a few 
days, the question arises how long the ip. 
terim is to last, and in any case the guerrili, 
units are already reassembling. 

In his speech of February 20, President 
Eisenhower declared that if, unhappily, 
Egypt does hereafter violate the armistice 
agreement or other international obliga- 
tions, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations. It remains to 
make good these words, and the society of 
nations may be taken to mean not only the 
United Nations but also other internationa) 
associations and alliances in which the 
United States is a partner. 





Further Opinions on the 22d Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 





been heartened by the replies of distin- 
American 


guished historians and politi- 
cal scientists to my opinion survey on 
the 22d amendment. 

Heretofore I have presented the views 
of 6 experts in this field, and today I 
present 4 additional replies from Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Washington, and Col- 
orado. | 

Those whose views are included here- 
with are: Dr. Dayton D. McKean, politi- 
cal scientist, of the University of 
Colorado; Dr. Robert J. Harris, of the 
Vanderbilt University, political science 


‘ department; Dr. Claudius O. Johnson, of 


Washington State College; and Dr. John 
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Boulder, Colo., March 18, 1957 
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1957 
with someone who did not. Third, the 
amendment produces a 4-year lame duck 
president who cannot be expected in his 
second term to be able to lead his own party, 
since its other leaders, perhaps each seeking 
to succeed him, are free to defy him or not 
as they please. This condition can only 
jead to a@ further (to me regrettable) weak- 
ening of the two-party system. 

I wish you all success in your attempt to 
get the amendment repealed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dayton D. McKean, Dean. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, ' 
Nashville, Tenn., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L, UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE UDALL: In reply to 
your letter of March 13, I am making a num- 
per of observations concerning your pro- 

to repeal the 22d amendment. 

In general, it was my opinion at the time 
the 22d amendment was submitted that it 
was an error. Subsequent events have not 
changed my opinion in this connection. In 
my opinion, the amendment will have the 
long-range effect of weakening the President 
not only with respect to his legislative rela- 
tions with Congress, but also with respect 
to his negotiation with the governments of 
foreign states. To be sure no conclusions 
can be reaéhed now concerning the impact 
of the amendment upon President Eisen- 
hower’s relations with Congress. At his age 
and in his physical condition it is most un- 
likely that even Mr. Leonard Hall would re- 
gard him as a possibility for a third term. 
Moreover, most generalizations have to make 
an exception of General Eisenhower. It is 
my belief that President Eisenhower's popu- 
larity and prestige are such that he could 
continue to exercise a considerable influence 
upon Congress should he choose to do so. If 
it is true that his grip has loosened on his 
party and upon Congress, then that is more 
than likely due to laziness, indifference, in- 
capacity, or a combination of these. It is 
hardly likely, however, that very many presi- 
dents are going to enjoy the enormous per- 
sonal popularity of General Eisenhower and 
that in their case the amendment would 
seriously impair them as legislative leaders 
and foreign negotiators. Moreover, it seems 
to me that in the last analysis, as you indi- 
cate in the enclosed remarks, that it is for 
the American people to decide whether they 
desire a president for 1 term, 2 terms, 
8 terms, or any other number. That at 
least seemed to be the design of the original 
framers of the Constitution and in general 
their judgment has stood the test of time 
better than the judgment of the framers of 
the 22d amendment is likely to stand the 
test of time. Mariy of the original objections 
to a third term, you will recall, were due to 
Jefferson’s fear of a monarchy. And, Jeffer- 
son, it must be remembered, was inclined to 
see the danger of a monarchy in every nook 
and cranny and in every dark corner. He, 
himself, however, indicated that in order to 
avert such a danger he would be willing to 
stand for a third term. After Jefferson’s ob- 
jections to a third term were more practical 
than phflosophical and, indeed, in some in- 
stances the opposition to a third term for 
some presidents were made by those who 
— they never should have had one 


In general, unlimited reeligibility makes 
for better t than for worse because 
so long as a man is reeligible to public office 
there is a that he will endeavor to 


exert his best talents in the event he will 
decide to stand-on his record for reelection. 
This, to me, is an ample safeguard against 
abuses of power. 

A more important consideration 1s that in 
the world that we live in, we know not what 
crises may confront us. It is inconceivable 
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in the midst of a serious crisis that the 
American people would want to change the 
presidency merely because of a constitutional 
mandate which decrees that a president can 
serve no more than 2 terms or a maximum 
of 10 years should he come in by the route 
of the vice presidency. This could be a seri- 
ous flaw in our Constitution in the perilous 
conditions in which we live. 

If there are any specific questions you 
would like to raise concerning this problem, 
I shall be only too happy to discuss them. 
For the time being, I shall content myself 
with these very general remarks and trust 
that they will be of some value to you. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
proposal, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
RoserT J. Harris. 





STATE COLLEGE orf WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Puliman, Wash., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. STewarr L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. UpatL: You pay me the honor of 
asking my opinion on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182 which would repeal the 22d amend- 
ment. Although I favor the 2-term tradi- 
tion for the President as a general policy, I 
believe the occasion will arise from time to 
time when it may be wise to depart from 
the tradition. I do not, therefore, hold the 
opinion that the 2-term tradition should be 
frozen into the written Constitution. Con- 
sequently, you may record me as favoring the 
resolution to repeal the 22d amendment. 

In my opinion a provision which restricts 
the political freedom of the people in the 
choice of their officers has no place in owr 
fundamental law. I believe further that no 
group, liberal or conservative, should use the 
power it may have at a particular time to 
impose upon a minority a restrictive political 
provision. Quite aside from the questionable 
ethics of such action, it is almost certain 
to return to disturb or plague its promoters. 
Pactions which at one timé would prevent 
from running for a third or fourth term a 
President they happen not to like would, 
by that action, set for another time the same 
obstacle in the way of a President they may 
wholeheartedly approve and earnestly desire 
to continue in office. Furthermore, restric- 
tive provisions of this character represent a 
negative concept of government, the idea 
that the public is better served when its 
officers serve under rigid regulations. It is 
well to remember that the restrictions which 
may be designed to prevent incapable or cor- 
rupt officers from making mistakes or pro- 
moting sellouts and giveaways will also oper- 
ate to prevent capable and trustworthy of- 
ficers from achieving the best results. I 
think it is right to assume that our Presi- 
dents will be qualified men of integrity who 
have a sense of their responsibilities in a 
democratic system. This I regard as a calcu- 
lated risk, one that we may intelligently take 
in a day when we need affirmative, positive 
government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ctauptius 0. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Political Science. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 23, 1957. 
Representative Stewart L. UDALL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Upatt: The 22d amendment was 
in my judgment a mistake. I share the 
opinion of George Washington that the Na- 
tion should have the right to choose any citi- 
gen for the Presidency for as many times as 
it may see fit. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D, Hicks, 
Morrison Professor of History. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Will Make Chicago 
the Nation’s Largest Grain-Exporting 
Port 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the financial page of the Chicago 
Daily News of April 2, 1957, is an article 
by Ed Kandlik that will prove of interest 
to all my colleagues who have given 
thought to the great changes that will 
come in the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway when the cities on the Great 
Lakes become ocean ports, competing 
with the ports on the seaboard. 

According to a study conducted at In- 
diana University, and which Mr. Kandlik 
presents in his most illuminating article, 
by 1965 Chicago will become the Nation’s 
largest grain-gxporting port with Duluth 
ranking second. The seaboard ports 
will suffer in proportion. Mr. Kandlik’s 
article follows: 


Chicago may become the Nation’s leading 
grain export center by the mid-1960’s as a 
result of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

This is the conclusion of the 252-page 
printed report, The Effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movements, prepared 
by the Bureau of Business Research, Indiana 
University, in conjunction with the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said many of its members are 
already preparing for the opening of the sea- 
way by expanding their facilities. 

“When the new waterway is ready for use, 
Chicago will have a minimum of 20 million 
bushels of new grain warehousing capacity,” 
he said. 

“When this is added to the more than 50 
million bushels of space formerly available, it 
will give this port water facilities for han- 
dling grain second to none.” 

Low freight rates will draw the grain from 
an area extending from the Rockies to the 
Appalachian Mountains north of a line that 
follows the Ohio River and extends through 
northern Oklahoma and central Missouri. 
Points as far as Enid, Okla., may direct their 
shipments through Chicago. 

By 1966 from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million bushels of grain will be 
moving into export annually through the St. 
Lawrence seaway, the report said. Much of 
it will be grain that formerly moved through 
gulf and Atlantic ports, 

The report said the seaboard ports will 
suffer substantial losses of grain traffic and 
the effect will be intensified by the seasonal 
traffic on the seaway. ° 

Eastern and southern transportation car- 

riers also are expected to experience hard- 
ship from the change. 
' While the diversion of grain export ship- 
ments to the Great Lakes will spread to 
many ports, Chicago will gain the most, the 
report said. Its position was termed “stra- 
tegic” to attract grain from the Corn and 
Soybean Belt and from the Winter Wheat 
Belt. 

Chicago’s exports will probably range from 
eighty to one hundred million bushels by the 
mid-1960’s, the report said. If this potential 
is realized, Chicago would become the Na- 
tion’s largest grain exporting port. Mil- 
waukee will handle part of the potential. 

Duluth is expected to rank second to Chi- 
cago in volume. Its increase will be disap- 
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pointingly small because it already handles 
most of the spring wheat shipped eastward, 
the report said. 

Transportation charges via the seaway 
route will be from 15 to 20 cents per bushel 
less than over existing eastern routes, the 
report found, but may be cut to 10 cents by 
intensified competition. 

While the cost advantage will be so great 
as to attract the vast bulk of grain exports, 
prospects were said not to be bright for 
shipments via the seaway for consumption 
along the east coast. 

Water rates for seaway grain shipments to 
Europe are expected to exceed by 4 to 8 cents 
a hundred pounds those from North Atlan- 
tic ports. The rates from Great Lakes ports 
are expected to be on a par with those from 
New Orleans and gulf ports. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government,submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating ‘to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 5S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rscorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tirte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGREs- 

SIONAL REcoOrD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of ings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the Cow AL 

ReEcOrD semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUs- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (Juné 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon.- 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; as furnished by the Official of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Gongress, other than 
their own words, and all documents, 
and other .matter authorized to be inserted 


words in capitals or small capitals 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor 

unusual.indentions be permitted. These 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 


ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp 
sued on the following morning; and if all 
said manuscript is not furnished at the 

specified, the Public Priater is authorized 
withhold it from the Rrcorp for 1 day. 


six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 


‘as a single 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1f 1), nu- 
script or proofs have not been returneg in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words -y, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printe 
shall not publish in the Concrrssion., 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period e;. | 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when ) 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be i0 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGREssIoNaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speceh 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed-in the CoNGressiona. Recor. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 











“may be.printed in the ConGRESSIONAL REconD 


by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shal! return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcressIoNaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter 0 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Before Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from a visit to my State, 
during the course of which I addressed a 
wide number of organizations of all 
t 
Ne of my most memorable pleasures 
was the honor and privilege of address- 
ing, on Saturday evening, April 6, in the 
capital city of my State, Madison, the 
Midwest Federation of College Young 
Republican Clubs, a group of Young Re- 
publicans representing 13 States and 40 
colleges. - I am very happy to say it was 
a good meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me on that occasion 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator WiLEY Says GOP Must Snow Ir “Is 
A ParTY OF ProGRESS IN ATOMIC AGE, NoT 
PARTY OF REACTION OF HORSE AND BuGcy 
Days”; Says Party Must ror “AMERICA’S 
Goop AND ITs Own Goop SPEARHEAD WORLD 
LEADERSHIP” 

Iam indeed happy to be with you tonight. 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
looking forward to the role of the Republican 
Party in the future. 

It is most appropriate that you who are 
the leaders of tomorrow, should consider this 
vital question of the future of our party— 
your party and mine. 

You Young Republicans have demon- 
strated that you are aware of your responsi- 
bilities as citizen-leaders in the dynamic 
period up ahead. 

I cannot commend too highly your partici- 
pation in YR Club activities. 

REAL ASSETS OF YR MEMBERSHIP 

As you well know, your membership pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity to acquire a 
broader understanding of government, as 
well as enjoying an ideal training ground for 
future leadership. 

Certainly, an active role in a Young Repub- 
lican organization is a valuable supplement 
to any course of education, and an asset to 
you personally, 

Your experience, I believe, provides each of 
you with a greater appreciation of our politi- 
cal process, and an understanding of tech- 
niques and tasks of a truly responsible politi- 
cal party. am 

All in all, your YR Club provides a “real- 
life” laboratory in which to acquire a better 
understa: of politics—theoretical, and 
especially, practical. 
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MY THEME TONIGHT—MODERN PROGRAM 
ESSENTIAL 

My theme tonight is comparatively simple 
but it is composed of many elements. 

My theme is this: America today is ad- 
vancing in the jet-atomic age, advancing, as 
it must, irreversibly up the high road of 
leadership on the world scene. It is the 
GOP’s task, the “Grand Young Party’s” task 
to spearhead such leadership. 

The American people will vote at the polls 
in November 1958 and in November 1960, for 
the party which provides a program geared 
to the needs of this age, geared to the needs 
of a shrunken globe. 

The American people will vote for us if 
they believe that we are “the party of the 
future.” 

They will vote against us if they have the 
idea that we are a party of the past, the past 
when the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans repre- 
sented barriers in space and time. 

If however, in this age when space and 
time has been virtually annihilated by man’s 
inventiveness, if we supply a modern pro- 
gram, tailored to the needs of a dynamic 
Nation of 170 million in the jet-atomic age, 
then we will win and retain America’s sup- 
port. 

If, on the other hand, the American people 
believe that we are a party which only looks 
backward to “the dear old days,” a party 
which is patterned after the McKinley era of 
the horse and: buggy, then they will not vote 
with us. 

The question is, therefore, what must be 
the elements in a modern program for a 
brighter future for all? 

And, secondly, what are the techniques, 
what are the organizational methods by 
whith we can get this program adopted? 

Let us first take up the latter question. 
Why? Because I think that there will read- 
ily be almost universal agreement on this 
matter of new-type techniques. 

Then let us frankly approach the latter 
challenge—the challenge of new programs. 

At this time, let us look “right in the eye” 
at those issues on which there is and will 
be an honest difference of opinion. 

THREE~HUNDRED-AND-SIXTY-FIVE-DAY 
CAMPAIGNING 


First, we'll look at the matter of tech- 
niques. 

I think that you Young Republicans have 
yourselves set a fine pattern for tomorrow’s 
victories at the polls. 

You have been showing what an enter- 
prising campaign organization can do and 
must do. And I mean 12 months a year, 
not simply in the latter part of September 
and the entire month of October. 

You Young Republicans have shown that 
there is a salesmanship job to be done 365 
days a year; a literature distribution job in 
the wards and precincts; a TV and radio job; 
a doorbell-ringing and volunteer-registra- 
tion job; and all the other types of grass- 
roots activities which must keep the Re- 
publican Party in the minds and eyes of the 
people. 

ATTRACTING ALLEGIANCE OF STAY-AT-HOMES 

You and I remember that, according to 
1956 statistics, out of a potential vote of 
about 104 million, only about 62 million— 
or three-fifths of those eligible—voted. 


Of this number, Ike received almost 36 
million—a majority of votes cast—10 million 
more than his opponent. 

However, this points up an important 
factor: There is a “political gold mine” of 


* 42 million votes, either inactive or untapped. 


To fully utilize our opportunities—for the 
benefit of our party, and the Nation—we 
must do two things: 

1. First, this stay-at-home group must be 
persuaded to vote; and 

2. Second, our programs—Republican pro- 
grams—must be proven to so benefit the na- 
tional interest as to attract these voters. 

This cannot be a taken-for-granted task; 
for, as we know—even though the stay at 
homes are inactive—many of these are tra- 
ditionally either independents or are Demo- 
cratic inclined. 


THE DIFFICULT CHALLENGES OF 1958 AND 1960 


Now, let me ask, “How important is it that 
we do all these things?” 

The answer is, “Very important, indeed.” 

In the first place, in November 1960, we 
face one of the most critical challenges in 
Republican history. 

At that time we will be going to the polls 
without that great standard bearer, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

He will, we Know, play an active part in 
the campaign. But his name will not head 
the ticket, and our party will not automati- 
cally have the benefit of his enormous per- 
sonal prestige. 

We should have, however, the same mass 
of independent voters whom Ike attracted 
and whom we definitely need to win. I re- 
peat: We need the independent voters to win. 
We need the “swing” voters. That does not 
mean that we must forsake our Republican 
standbys, our loyal GOP adherents. But it 
does mean that we must broaden the base of 
our party and not run it as an exclusive 
social club. 


HARD BATTLE FOR NEXT CONGRESS 


In the second place, we face an even 
tougher challenge—much earlier—in Novem- 
ber 1958. 

The fact is we face difficult contests for 
control of the Senate and House, for many 
key governorships and other State and local 
offices. 

You Young Republicans are more than 
familiar with the specific issues involved in 
many of the statewide contests which are 
coming up. 

But, I can tell you that from a national 
standpoint—so far as the battle for the 86th 
Congress is concerned, we have rarely faced 
a tougher problem. 

Of the Senate seats coming up—21 are for 
Republicans incumbents’ seats, 11 for Demo- 
cratic incumbents. 

And helf the Democratic seats are in the 
safe “solid South.” By contrast, most of 
our Republican Senate seats are in the so- 
called marginal States of the country—which 
could pivot either way, inciuding right here 
in our State of Wisconsin and elsewhere in 
the Midwest. 

PARTY'S POOR RECORD SINCE 1933 

Obviously, the House elections too, could 
likewise go either way. 

But here is an overall fact to remember: 
Since 1933, we Republicans have been in 
majority in the Senate and House for but 
4 years out of the 24. 
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When we attained control, I personally was 
privileged to serve as Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the 80th Congress 
and of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress. 

I say: let us find out why we as a party 
have so repeatedly lost the Congress, even 
when we were winning the Presidency in 
November 1952 by such a landslide of elec- 
toral votes. 

We must find out why it is, that in all 
this quarter century, (which represents the 
lifetime of virtually every member of this 
audience) the American people have selected 
a Republican Congress only twice. 

I ask you ladies and gentlemen: “Why?” 

Obviously, because we could not win the 
complete confidence of the voters in the 48 
States. 

Let us, then, come face to face with the 
issues. Doing so will spell, I believe, the 
difference between more possible defeats 
in the battle for the Congress and the Presi- 
dency, or new victories, such as we deserve 
to win. 

WE MUST DISPEL A KEY ILLUSION 


I say, that, to win America’s confidence, we 
must dispel the illusion that the Republi- 
cans represent “special interests,” especially 
the interests of so-called big business. 

As we recognize, no political party can 
survive as a “pawn of any special interest” 
(neither yours, nor mine, nor anyone else’s). 

If it attempts to do so, one of two things 
will happen: 

1. It will be defeated at the polls; or 

2. If not, then it will exist, not as a servant 
of the people but as the pawn of the special 
interests. . 

In either case, it loses effectiveness as a 
political party. 

We can only attain our political goals by 
successfully performing our general political 
responsibilities to the entire country. 

WE WANT ALL GROUPS TO PROSPER 

I say: “Our party must be identified with 
all America.” 

We can be proud of what we have accom- 
plished for business (because of what busi- 
ness means to 170 million Americans). But 
£0, too, we can and should be just as proud 
of what we have accomplished for labor, 
agriculture, consumers, and veterans. 

But we should be proud of our record and 
we should advance that record—not because 
we are special pleaders for so-called big 
business, but because we want strong, 
healthy segments in a strong, healthy 
America. We want all groups to prosper and 
none to be “whipping boys.” 

And, parenthetically, I say that when 
so-called big business is mentioned, let us 
recall: The 8% million stockholders who 
truly own America’s corporations; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small businesses who 
subcontract work for large enterprises; and 
the fact that, under our profit and loss sys- 
tem, we must not penalize groups simply 
because they have succeeded by superior in- 
itiative, organization, and resourcefulness. 


THE HEART OF THE CHALLENGE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

And we come now to the nubbins of our 
being here tonight: The future role—the fu- 
ture program of our party. 

In my judgment, as I have earlier indi- 
cated, the only factor in this role is the 
changed world in which we live. 

It is a role symbolized by such up-to-the- 
minute facts as—a reported testing soon of 
America’s first intercontinental guided mis- 
sile; the flight last December of X B52 
bombers, nonstop, around the earth in 45 
hours; the vulnerability of continental 
United States in this air age, both to air 
attack and, for example, to possible attack 
from missile-firing submarines off our coasts. 

WILL THE GOP BACK UP OR ATTACK IKE'S 

LEADERSHIP? 


All of these facts spell the need for United 
States leadership. 
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And that means, I say, Republican leader- 
ship, Republican statesmanship. 

The GOP must: not furnish, as it has in 
the past, misguided direction in the fight 
against America’s leadership. 

The GOP must back up Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower instead of inadvertently undermining 
his leadership on the world stage. 

Thus, here in the Midwest and elsewhere, 
one of the greatest challenges facing the 
Republican Party is acceptance of this mod- 
ern fact: That the United States of America 
literally has no alternative but to be a leader 
of and a partner with all the free nations of 
the world in combatting Communist aggres- 
sion. 

The American eagle cannot be and must 
not be turned into an American ostrich. 

The entire world, yes, including the 900 
million people behind the Iron Curtain, look 
to this country for leadership. 

WHAT CAN HAPPEN IF WE DEFAULT 

The alternative to American leadership 
would be, American default. The result of 
American default could be (1) a Communist 
world and/or (2) world war III. 

We intend neither of these terrible eventu- 
alities to come about. 

There must be no war, and there must 
be no Communist world. 

I know that I need hardly remind you 
young people who that you have 
to bear the brunt of military training, that 
there really is no alternative to adequate 
preparedness. Yes, even though prepared- 
ness takes a good many years out of a good 
many lives. 

But it is better to be alive with 18 months 
of training “under your belt” than it is to 
be dead amidst the radio-active ashes of a 
bombed-out. American city, a city caught 
in a Pearl Harbor-like blitz. 

As you may have noticed, I have referred 
thus far only to the international phase of 
our modern program. 

DOMESTIC PART OF MODERN GOP PROGRAM 


Now, there is a vast domestic phase as 
well. 

Here on the home front, the atomic age 
requires these things: 

1. A strengthened American education 
program... I mean higher education, and I 
mean improved elementary- and high-school 
education. We are in a life and death race 
with the Soviet Union for technical superi- 
ority. We cannot be second best in the qual- 
ity of our scientific, industrial, and other 
manpower. : 

2. An expanding economy which will pro- 
vide still more jobs. More and more jobs for 
the American people. Every year 400,000 of 
you young people enter the labor force. 
That means there must be 400,000 or more 
jobs awaiting you. 

As a part of this challenge, more and more 
women are entering the labor force. A third 
of the 66 million employed Americans today 
are women. 

The young men in my audience who have 
marriage in mind know that many of their 
future wives will want to continue to work. 
The American people are determined that 
there shall be sufficient jobs for all who want 
to work. 


RESHAPING THE FACE OF AMERICA 4 


3. A new look for America’s very geography. 
A new look for the face of our coun and 
our cities. I mean speeding up-of the devel- 
opment of our 41,000-mile toll road system; 
improvement and expansion of our already 
overcrowded airports so as to be ready for the 
jet airliners which will soon be rolling off our. 
assembly lines; aid to our cities for slum 
clearance and urban t. Re- 
member, many sections of our cities are 
blighted with decaying areas which, in turn, 
are breeding grounds for vice and misery; a 
“shot in the arm” for lagging housing con- 
struction; acceleration of the application of 
atomic energy for peacetime purposes; speed- 
ing the dredging of the Great Lakes connect- 
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ing channels so the full St. Lawrence S@aWay 

will be open for 2,700 miles of deep-draft 

passage as soon as possible. “" 
OTHER HOME FRONT GOALS 

And, of course, there are many other ej. 
ments as well in our domestic program. I 
refer, for example, to resolving the issues ot 
our farm problem; strengthening America; 
social security (for your own mothers anq 
dads who have worked a lifetime for our Na. 
tion); reforming our obsolete tax struc. 
ture, as proposed by the Wiley bill for , 
Hoover-type National Tax Commission: en. 
acting long-delayed civil-rights legislatioy: 
strengthening conservation of our naturs| 
resources; and there must be action on many 
other fronts, as well. 7 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE COST OF THESE PROGRAMs 

Naturally, some of the programs which | 
have outlined cost a considerable quantity 
of money. The mutual security program 
which President Eisenhower is recommend. 
ing to the Congress and the Nation, costs 
money; aid for airports costs money; aid for 
improved navigational aids for air traffic cost 
money; and so on, down the line. 

CRASHES AVOIDABLE ABROAD AND AT HOME 

But I ask you, my friend, which would yoy 
rather read, news that Congress has acted to 
approve mutual security legislation and air. 
port and air-aid legislation, or would yoy 
rather read that because of our inaction, one 
of our allied countries has crashed—has 
fallen into the Communist orbit? 

And would you prefer to read news right 
here in the United States of some new air 
collision, some new accident, in which a giant 
airplane has cracked up in one of our overly 
congested airports, or has collided headon 
with another plane in midair because of lack 
of traffic control? 

(Remember, for example, that Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority reports literally hundreds 
of almost disastrous near misses—of both 
civilian and military planes in the air, dur- 
ing a period of each few months.) 

Do we want more near misses in domestic 
and foreign policy? 

Do we want to-be pennywise and pound 
foolish? 

Do we want to risk more crashes? 

I say that to provide for the needs of the 
modern age will cost a good deal. But not to 
provide for them will cost infinitely more. 

A crash abroad, a crash at home—these 
will prove far costlier in the long run. 


I AM A TRUSTEE IN TERMS OF CONSERVING FUNDS 


You will understand, my friends, that I 
am not recommending the signing of any 
blank checks. I am not recommending that 
a dollar be wasted, or be casually spent, in an 
extravagent fashion. 

I am a trustee of taxpayers’ funds. 

As a trustee, I believe in husbanding, in 
conserving. But I don’t believe in ‘stand- 
pat-ism” or in looking backward. 

So, I am recommending that we take the 
blinders off our eyes. I am suggesting that 
this country must prove itself further that 
it is a dynamic country in a dynamic world. 

WE ALL NEED A YOUTHFUL APPROACH 


And while we want to hold on to the land- 


"marks of past times; while we want to be true 
' to our traditions of the past, we want also 


to advance to the horizons of the future 

This is, I believe, the youthful approach 
which is so necessary. 

It is the approach which is not limited to 
people like yourselves who are young in 
number of years, but extend to all people 
who are young in mind—as I trust we a!! are. 

Tt has been a great joy to be with you 
tonight. 

Some of the things which I may have said 
have undoubtedly “struck sparks’ with some 
of the members of this audience. 

Others of my suggestions may be regarded 
favorably, perhaps quite unanimously. 
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nave spoken frankly, however, in order 
apa food for thought for you because 


enumera’ affecting the very life 
of this Republic and problems affecting the 


of our party. 
finank you for your kind attention, and 


good luck to you all. 





Address by James Patton Before Utah . 
Farmers Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. “Mr. President, Mr. 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, recently delivered an im- 
portant address before the annual con- 
vention of the Utah Farmers Union at 


Salt Lake City. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Patton’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExcerPrs From Appress BY JAMES G. PaTTON, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, TO 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UTAH 
FarMers UNION; SALT LAKE CITY, FEBRUARY 
23, 1957. 

I came here essentially to talk some bare, 
raw, economic facts which respect no party 
or person and to suggest some new ideas for 
increasing farmers’ bargaining power regard- 
less of political party in power. 

+ = s * * 

The blunt fact is that, in spite of 25 years 
of national farm programs, farmers now have 
little or no bargaining power in the com- 
modity and money markets of the United 
States and the world. — 

* + , . + + 

The Congress of the United States is still 
basically sympathetic to farm problems and 
to taking action which would help, but farm- 
ers and Congressmen alike have less sym- 
pathetic leadership in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government than they have 
had since the days of Hoover and Coolidge. 
The net result is that farmers have less bar- 
gaining power in the Nation’s Capital than 
they have had in many years. 

* * > . ? 

The fact comes sharply home to me that 
the farmers—yes, and farm leaders—have 
been real pikers. Farmers are the only group 
in our economy or our population which have 
been going hat in hand and asking for less 
than half of what they deserve and what 
they can get. 

* * + . 2 

It is difficult, I am sure, for all of us to 
realize how far short of the goal parity of 
price Was, even when we had it. But 


speeded up the economic decline and the 
destruction of our Federal farm program. 
The first is the sliding scale, with its 
sugar-coated synonyms of “flexible” or “vari- 
able.” This system, as you well know, was 
Supposed to adjust supply and demand of 
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the so-called surpluses, and it has actually 
put farmers even deeper in the hole than 
they were when the system went into effect. 
Nor has it helped the consumer. House- 
wives are still paying as much, if not more, 
for their groceries. 
* - * 7 * 

The second hoax is the cheap feed policy. 
This is the idea that livestock and dairy 
farmers had one chief problem, namely, that 
they were paying too much for their feed, 
and it was reasoned that they were paying 
too much because the commercial grain 
growers of the Midwest had artificially high 
supports under their commodities. 


It should be obvious by now that the cheap 
feed policy is a false one—that cheap feed 
means cheap livestock just as surely as night 
follows day. * * * 

The cheap feed philosophy has been one 
of the real keys to the recent business of 
dividing commodity groups against each 
other, which in turn is destroying the farm 
bloc in the United States Congress. * * * 

There is a bitter feeling that there is lit- 
tle reason to bail out the corn farmers, who 
now face both low price supports and lower 
acreage allotments. I hope that some of the 
splits will be healed, but they run deep. 


It is past time for the American farmer 
and his elected leaders to sit down and take 
the toughest, most hard-boiled look at their 
situation. * * * We must put aside senti- 
ment and emotion and get down to some 
really hard considerations aout the future. 

. e J aa * 


Several conclusions are apparent: First, the 
American farmer is the only nonintegrated 
basic producer. He is the only one in the 
economy turning his product loose at the 
gate without subsequent control of it, and 
he is getting a shrinking proportion of the 
final price of his commodity. 

Second, farmers can’t catch up by in- 
creasing efficiency alone: Unlimited and in- 
creasing production will not solve the farm- 
er’s problem. Instead, it frequently digs 
him into a deeper hole. To increase his 
bargaining power, he must understand the 
problems of consumers and of the whole 
market. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about 
the conservation of human and natural re- 
sourees, they will know that they have too 
little organization, rather than too much 
organization. To offset the gigantic organ- 
izations of corporations’ and processors, who 
are not engaged in the conservation of re- 
sources—in fact, many are engaged in the 
destruction of resources—farmers must band 
together much more tightly than they ever 


. have. 


The Department of Agriculture reported 
only a few weeks ago some depressing results 
of its study of the realized return to all farm 
labor and capital. Although it deducted an 
unreasonably low-interest rate on the cur- 
rent value of farm real estate and on farm 
inventory values and an allowance for work- 
ing capital, the returns to farmers for their 


labor in 1956 came to only 70.3 cents an hour. . 


This is a drop, mind you, of 28 cents per hour 
from the high point of 1947. And it is far 
below hourly returns in other businesses— 
$1.98 in manufacturing, $2.79 for building 
and construction, $1.86 for telephone busi- 
ness, and $1.57 in retail trade. 

* * * Now let’s look at the other side of 
the coin, at the extent of integration, monop- 
olistic practice and price administration 
‘which characterizes the market in which 
farmers have to buy what they need and the 
market which takes their products at the 
gate. 
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There we see vertical integration forward 
toward the consumer and backward toward 
the farmer, as well as horizontal integration. 
Vertical integration, you know, is a $50 word 
for what happens when a chainstore buys a 
feed lot and slaughters its own cattle for 
retail sale. 

Let’s look more closely at one of those food 
chains—Safeway Stores, Inc. Unfortunately,’ 
we don’t have any really current figures, but 
we do know that between 1940 and 1947, 
Safeway Stores acquired 12 meatpacking 
companies in 10 States, 15 cheese plants 
(mostly in Wisconsin), 8 butter firms, 1 fish- 
processing plant, 1 poultry-processing plant, 
1 beverage plant, 1 biscuit and cracker com- 
pany, 1 cake and cookie company, and 1 des- 
sert-powder company. For good measure, it 
also acquired a chain of 498 stores in New 
York, 14 in Washington State, and 454 other 
stores, mostly in New Jersey. We know that 
more of this integration has been going on 
since. To show the magnitude of it, Safeway 
obtained 32 percent of its meat supplies from 
its own packing plants in a 6-month period. 


Only last year the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion prevented 11 canners of tomato products, 
including two of the biggest, from boycotting 
a bargaining cooperative of tomato growers 
in Ohio and surrounding territory. 

> - . * = 


A list of corporations acquiring other firms 
during a recent 6-year period shows Foremost 
Dairies at the top, with 48 acquisitions, and 
Borden Co. in second place with 17 acquisi- 
tions. Borden and National Dairy Products, 
Inc. have recently been asked by the Federal 
Trade Commission to explain why they have 
not violated the antitrust laws by acquiring 
control of companies processing and distrib- 
uting various forms of milk products, cheese, 
biscuits, cream, and many other foods. 

The alarming growth of mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and integrations have been accom- 
panied by unprecedented corporate profits. 
* * * Here are some of the increases in 
profits after taxes during 1955, compared with 
1952, for various companies: The 4 top flour 
millers, 48 percent; the 5 top baking corpora- 
tions, 36 percent; the 3 top meatpackers, 12 
percent; the 4 top dairy processors, 45 per- 
cent; the 5 top canners, 73 percent; the 4 
top retail-food chains, 30 percent; the 1 top 
food company, 48 percent! the 2 top soap 
companies, 38 percent. 

This is evidence of the profit advantage in 
vertical integration, monopolistic influence, 
and administered prices, a}l contrasted to the 
individualistic competitive situation of the 
millions of farmers. 

aa * = . a 


We see in many regions of the country a 
kind of integration of very dubious benefit 
to family farming. ‘The prime example of 
it is the broiler industry, in which the 
farmer becomes one cog in a system whereby 
a feed dealer supplies him with chicks, equip- 
ment, feed, and credit. For some time this 
was regarded as a rather unique venture 
in agriculture, but the technique has spread 
to beef cuiitle, hogs, and other commodities. 

A recent advertisement by General Mills 
shows that corporations already highly in- 
tegrated in the feed industry are interested 
in entering the poultry business where 
small-town feed dealers have been the prin- 
cipal source of capital. The February issue 
of Farm Journal calls it egg business in a 
package and describes the plan of General 
Mills to supply feed, pullet houses, and a 
guaranteed market as vertical~ integration. 

This is bringing business integration right 
onto the farm, somewhat reminiscent, I fear, 
of a notorious sweatshop system for sending 
piecework into tenements for cheap hand 
labor. 

Vertical integration controlled by middle- 
men puts farming at the bottom of the 
pyramid. If the food business is to be ver- 
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tically integrated the heart of the matter is 
whether it will be controlled for the bene- 
fit of farmers and ultimate consumers or 
for the benefit of a comparatively few cor- 
porations. 

This question is more than economic—it 
is also moral and political. Its answer de- 
pends on whether farmers retain a fair share 
in what they work so hard to produce and 
on whether we have democracy in the agri- 
cultural economy or something approaching 
a corporate state. 

I am dedicated to the proposition that 
whatever further integration takes place in 
the food business must be done for the 
benefit of farmers, and I suggest that the 
time is ripe for farmers to seize this eco- 
nomic device as one way to put the laws 
of supply and demand to work in their 
favor, instead of against them. 

Professor Willard Cochrane, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, outlined at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Economics 
Association a plan whereby farmers, with 
legal aid, might restrict their production to 
the point at which prices would be forced 
up to a fair level. Compared with “agri- 
business,” Professor Cochrane has put the 
horse out in front of the cart where it be- 
longs. 

Many of us have been reluctant to dis- 
cuss the deliberate shrinking of market sup- 
ply in order to achieve higher prices be- 
cause of the monopolistic aspect of it, and 
we would rather get along without monop- 
oly either for us or against us. But to some 
extent we have been suckers. 

We have made ourselves hoarse trying 
to tell the American pecple that there is 
no true surplus so long as people are hun- 
gry at home or abroad. We have shouted 
from the housetops about the necessity for 
large national reserves against crop failure 
or international disaster. We have -sup- 
portported appropriations for experiment 
stations and research to increase our pro- 
ductive techniques. 

And what has been the result? We have 
furnished the free nations of the world with 
an abundance of food so far as the standard 
of market prices is concerned and enough 
about that to give large quantities away or 
sell them at cut-rate prices. We have pro- 
vided the American housewife with a con- 
sistently higher selection of food than any 
other housewife in the world has. 

In doing this we have lost about 100,000 
farmers a year from the land, watched farm 
net income drop about one billion dollars a 
year, to less than 45 percent of parity, 
watched our prices fall by almost a third 
in relation to our costs, and have found 
ourselves in one of the worst ‘cost-price 
squeezes of all time. 

We have seen the Federal farm program, 
which we fought to get on the books as a 
reasonable exchange for an abundant pro- 
duction, destroyed in effectiveness by admin- 
istrative interpretation in a Department of 
Agriculture dominated by middlemen. 

I still believe strongly in a large national 
reserve of food and fiber, and some of you 
know me as a leader in the unsuccessful 
movement to establish the same policy on 
an international basis. Farmers Union has 
also advocated the stockpiling of food on 
the perimeters of areas most likely to be 
bombed in the event of an attack. And I 
still feel as strongly as ever that there is no 
true surplus of commodities so long as peo- 
ple are hungry. 

Farmers Union is dedicated to all of those 
propositions and will continue to be. We 
are also dedicated to democracy in America 
and specifically within agriculture. We be- 
lieve in the institution of a Congress of 
popularly-elected representatives of the 
people, and we believe in holding popular 
elections even though our friends don’t al- 
ways win. 

But the raw truth is that American farm- 
ers must turn some fire back against the fire 
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which has been scorching us. We must get 
our hands on the tough kind of bargaining 
power which we meet coming the other way 
every time we go to market. We must in- 
crease our take-home pay just as others have 
increased theirs, including the corporate 
officers who get it in the form of salaries and 
the corporate investors who get it as divi- 
dends. 

American farmers .must take over the 
management of their abundance, must take 
more control of their product. This may 
mean taking a page from the books of the 
autc industry, the steel industry and the big 
food processors. In some of these cases it 
may mean moving in on them before they 
move any farther in on us. 

. * * s 7 

Perhaps a line should be drawn represent- 
ing a price which will return a parity of 
farm income and no commodity allowed to 
cross that line unless it brings that price. 
And I am not talking about $21 hogs, which 
is a parity price—I am talking about $28 
hogs, which is the price it would take to 
bring farmers parity of income. I am not 
talking about $2.49 wheat, I am taking about 
the $2.99 a bushel it would take to bring 
parity of income. I am not talking about 
$1.80 corn, but about $2.18 corn. : 

Every, time farmers have come through 
with a good production job, what the econ- 
omists call inelasticity of demand has come 
into play to penalize them instead of re- 
warding them. I propose that this law be 
used by farmers instead of against farmers. 
If the volume of farm production were re- 
duced by only 1 percent, the average price 
received by farmers would increase 6, 7 or 
even 10 percent. This is the factor, in re- 
verse, which has worked against us. 

Even the most extreme critic of our na- 
tional reserves, who thinks of thenr as wasted 
and wasteful burdens on the. taxpayers’ 
backs, would have to concede that what he 
calls a surplus is only a small percentage of 
the total farm production. But it has been 
this small percentage that has been the dif- 
ference between success or failure on many 
farms and ranches because of the adverse 
effect of allowing the law of supply and 
demand to be used against farmers. 


Managing our abundance for the primary 


benefit of farmers might be done by a close . 


calculation of the national requirements, 
including reserves, figured right down to the 
point where we come out even. This figure 
for each commodity might then be trans- 
lated into a bushelage or poundage quota for 
each farmer, in which ease I propose that it 
be done on a graduated basis to benefit the 
family type of farmer. 

This system might require a national board 
acting in the behalf of farmers, much as the 
Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money 
and banking. It might require other mar- 
keting boards to enforce the price estab- 
lished legally as a fair one, below which no 
commodities would move into commerce. 

This outlines a tough proposition, but it is 
no tougher than the conditions on most of 
our family farms today. With it might go 
other features. For example, I would propose 


that parity income deficiency payments be - 


provided to the extent that the estimaters 
of national requirements might overesti- 
mate. : 

This, in effect, would turn around an- 
other apparatus which has been used against 
us. Our farm policies have actually been 
subsidizing * * * the mounting profits of 
food processors and other middlemen, while 
farmers have been declining year after year. 

* * + . . 
~ We believe there should be declared a na- 
tional food policy based on augmented con- 
sumption at home and abroad but reward- 
ing those who produce it. 

We would increase farmers’ bargaining 
power by a comprehensive farm income im- 
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provement program consisting in part o; a 
workable combination of parity deticien:, 
payments and price supporting loans ang 
purchases, marketing, agreements, and pro. 
duction adjustments. We would pu: ..., 
and the other feed grains into one Package 
and gear their support directly to livestocy 
Instead of dragging the higher commoditj., 
down to the lowest denominator, we wou), 
pull the low ones up to a fair level ang stop 
the vicious divisiveness between commogii, 
groups. ¥ 
We propose creation of a Federal Yardsticy 
Family Farm Credit Agency to undo som 
of what is being done to our family farmer, 
in this “tight money” era. We propose that 
crop insurance should be extended, not witn. 
drawn, in times of disaster, such as drough; 
We would increase the rate of payment i; 
the soil bank and make more COMMOdGities 
eligible for the higher acreage reserve pay- 
ments, also tightening up the conservation 
requirements. s 
We would restore to elected committees of 
farmers the administration of their programs 
expand social-security protection for farm. 
ers and farm workers, and expand consump. 
tion at home and abroad by a food stam 
plan, stepped-up school lunches, a broader 
milk for children program, internationa| 
commodity agreements and an internationa| 
food and fiber reserve bank. 
We have not lost faith in the democratic 
processes of people using their Government 
for their own. benefit. Wnlike a contem. 
porary farm organization and many off- 
cials of this administration, we do not be. 
lieve in anarchy, either as a political system 
or as @ means of handling the farm problem. 
Our farm abundance can be managed: but, 
if it is to be managed for the primary bene- 
fit of those who produce it, we will have to 
take much bolder action than anything we 
have seen yet. We will have to match our 
economic opposition blow for blow, al! within 
the framework of constitutional democratic 
processes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
March 19 last the distinguished Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, spoke before the Central Valley 
Empire Association in Fresno, Calif. He 
delivered an interesting and constructive 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 

Tart BENSON BEFORE CENTRAL VALLEY EM- 

PIRE ASSOCIATION, FRESNO, CALIF., Marcu 19, 

1957 


It is always a pleasure to come to Cali- 
fornia—our leading agricultural State and 
one of my adopted home States. And it is4 
special pleasure to come to Fresno, the fore- 
most agricultural county in the Nation 
Mrs. Benson and I are happy to be here. 

Back in 1938, while working on a market- 
ing study at the University of California. ! 
traveled into every county in this Stat. 
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1957 ¢ 
years later, I still recall with a flood 
an memories those joyful busy days. I 
oe the delight I had out here in the 
Golden State in seeing your noble mountains 
nd green valleys, your clear skies and blue 
vv, your bright sun and huge trees—and 
pesides all this the most diverse agriculture 
in the United States. 

These valleys are an inspiration to me and 
I love to see the progress you are making. 
Last summer I visited in Stockton where the 
Diamond walnut growers were dedicating 
their new processing plant. Today I gazed 
out over this great valley, this famous “fruit 
powl” of California, this fabulous area in 
which you produce nearly every fruit from 
deciduous to , an unbelievable va- 
riety of vegetables, together with nuts, dry 
peans, rice, barley, sugarbeets, potatoes, cot- 
ton, alfalfa, and irrigated pasture—and be- 
sides all these, chickens, turkeys, dairy herds, 
peef cattle, sheep and goats. Truly, it is 
preathtaking. As I surveyed all this I could 
not help thinking how grateful we should be 
to the Almighty for the blessings He has 
visited upon our people here in California 
and throughout this choice land. 

We are blessed by freedom and by the op- 

portunity to use freedom as responsible citi- 
gens. We are blessed by prosperity—by 
plenty in a world wherein so many have so 
ittle. : 
And we are blessed by the poSsession of a 
basic philosophy of self-help—a philosophy 
that is the theme of this meeting of the 
Central Valley Empire Association. 

I urge you—no, I challenge you—never to 
lose this fundamental philosophy. It was 
the spirit of the pioneers. It was the mak- 
ing of the West. It is the hope of the future. 

And it has paid dividends to California 
agriculture. 

The cash farm income of the farmers and 
ranchers of this State last year reached an 
all-time high—$2,796 million dollars. This 
was the highest cash farm income any State 
has ever had in a single year. - 

Moreover, your realized net income per 
farm was also an all-time high—more than 
50 percent above the level of 1949 and 9 per- 
cent above the previous high of 1955. 

I wish we could say the same for the Na- 
tion’s agriculture as a whole. 

I have been reporting certain facts about 
the agricultural situation to the American 
people. Some of our critics do not seem 
to want me to mention these facts. Ap- 
parently they feel that only those things 
should be mentioned that support their par- 
ticular political point of view. 

A few years ago surpluses were mounting 
rapidly and rigid price supports on the so- 
called basic crops were encouraging more 
and more production of crops already in sur- 
plus. We attention to that situation, 
and our tics did not like it. Last year 
we pointed out that the surpluses cut farm 
income an estimated 20 percent, or $2 billion, 
and they were upset. 

And now that we are pointing out some 
encouraging developments in the agricultural 

situation, our critics are, if anything, even 
more indignant than they were before. We 
have been reporting farm developments on a 
consistent basis, We will not be swayed by 
pressure to paint either a rosier or a darker 
picture than the facts justify. 

Fa. are facts, and the truth is that_prices 
receive. by farmers in February were 3 per- 


cent above @ year ago and 5 percent above 


the low of December 1955. 

The truth is that on a nationwide basis, 
Tealized net farm income last year, as re- 
cently revised, was 4 percent above 1955— 
the first peacetime year, by the way, in which 
farm income has increased since 1947. 

The truth is, that on farm com- 
modities are running at an all-time high. 

And there is every indication that we have 
passed the peak of the storage problem and 
that Commodity Credit Corporation invest- 
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ments in price supports are declining. ‘It is 
expected that the total CCC investment in 
farm commodities will be about $7.6 billion 
on June 30, 1957. This will be a net readuc- 
tion of $700 million in a period of 12 months 
and a net reduction of approximately $1.3 
billion below our peak holdings of February 
1956. 

These are the facts. I believe that the 
American people are entitled to know them. 

We all know that, despite these more fa- 
vorable d@velopments, agriculture in general 
has been having some difficult times these 
past few years. 

Many of these difficulties can be traced di- 
rectly to policies which kept agriculture in a 
price-support straitjacket. 

This dependence on rigid supports—on a 
form of guaranteed markets—on ever smaller 
allotments and quotas to fit shrinking de- 
mand—this was defeatism. This was sub- 
mission tofear. This was following the path 
of least resistance. 

We cannot make progress that way. That 
is the road to a Government-dominated agri- 
culture, a socialized agriculture. 

More than a century ago the French phi- 
losopher and historian De Tocqueville wrote: 
“Democracy and socialism have nothing in 
common except one world—equality. But 
notice the difference, while democracy seeks 
equality in liberty, socialism seeks equality 
in restraint.” 

Was not that the pattern—equality in 
restraint—being forced on agriculture under 
rigid supports? 

The relative position of California agri- 
culture provides a striking endorsement for 
the philosophy of self-help as opposed to 
dependence on Government. Last year your 
farm operators had a realized net income of 
$1.6614 billion—a record high for any State 
at any time. 

Out here in the Central Valley where so 
large a proportion of our oranges, grapes, 
peaches, and dried-fruits and tree nuts are 
grown, you believe in self-help through mar- 
keting agreements rather ‘than in Govern- 
ment control through direct price support. 
You believe in farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperatives and you have many 
good ones. You have Federal marketing 
agreements and orders on raisins, prunes, 
figs, almonds, and walnuts—and you have, 
moreover, promotional efforts under State 
marketing orders on raisins, prunes, and figs. 

You are firm believers in the value of re- 
search and education to increase efficiency, 
to improve quality, and to expand markets. 

Of course you have your problems, too. 
Water is your great need here just as it is in 
many other areas. During November and 
December, I understand, you had near-record 
dry weather which held back planting and 
germination of grain crops and retarded 
growth of new grass in range areas. Despite 
some good rains, which relieved the worst 
immediate effects of the drought, your sea- 
sonal total precipitation has thus far been 
much below normal. 

On the other hand, weather conditions 
have been favorable for getting work done. 

But always there is this problem of water. 
I am told that February snowpacks for 
irrigation water were deficient and that 


ground-water levels are still dropping in 


Pumping areas because of heavy usage. 

As President Eisenhower said in estab- 
lishing his Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources in May 1954: “If we are to con- 
tinue to advance agriculturally and indus- 
trially we must make the best use of every 
drop of water which falls on our soil, or 
which can be extracted from the oceans.” 

We must use more effectively the best 
storage we know about—the earth itself. 
Our soils and underground reservoirs con- 
stitute the greatest potential storage we 
have. 

Here again the best programs are pro- 
grams of self-help—programs initiated and 
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developed by local people and managed by 
them, with the help of both State and Fed- 
eral Governments where needed. Soil-con- 
servation districts and the small watershed 
program are examples. The watershed pro- 
gram is a great step forward in our national 
efforts to conserve soil, water, range, timber, 
and wildlife resources. It supplements the 
efforts of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers in seeking maximum 
utilization of available water supplies. 

The small watershed approach recognizes 
that three kinds.of management go hand 
in hand—soil management, water manage- 
ment, and local management. It is unde- 
niably one of the great conservation devel- 
opments of our time. 

Our Soil Conservation Service is assisting 
in the investigation, planning, or conserva- 
tion treatment of seven locally initiated Cali- 
fornia watershed projects under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
We are helping in the development of land 
use and structural works of improvement in 
two pilot small watersheds and the Los An- 
geles and Santa Ynez flood-prevention proj- 
ects. We recognize that larger projects are 
needed for the rapidly growing requirements 
of your State. 

Water is now perhaps the greatest lim- 
iting resource factor in the further develop- 
ment of this Nation. We must deal with 
this problem promptly and effectively. I 
repeat, we must deal with it cooperatively— 
on a partnership basis. 

In the easing of drought and other dis- 
asters, there is need for more State and 
local participation. As President Eisen- 
hower recently said in a message to the 
Congress: “State and local governments 
should assume a greater part in alleviating 
human distress and hardships and in meet- 
ing other local needs in times of disaster, 
calling on the Federal Government only to 
supplement their own resources.” 

With this in mind, legislation has re- 
cently been offered requiring a minimum 
of 25 percent State contribution in certain 
future emergency agricultural programs for 
disaster relief. 

This is in line with the philosophy that 
the proper function of the Department of 
Agriculture is to help farmers and local 
communities to help themselves. Govern- 
ment must not dominate—it must not dic- 
tate. Government is the instrument of the 
people to serve them and to work with them, 
while preserving the basic freedom of the 
people to make their own decisions. 

Government should do for the people what 
they cannot do for themselves as individ- 
uals or as groups. It is a legitimate func- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, to help farmers and ranchers work 
their way out of unbalanced supply-demand 
situations. But such help must be sound. 
It must not sow the seeds of Government 
domination—it must not lead to depend- 
ence on Government to take over the mar- 
keting of farm crops. 

Last summer when you had an oversupply 
situation in plums, we announced a purchase 
program. Over a 2-week period 90 carloads 
of fresh plums were purchased. The pro- 
gram was announced on August 1 and buy- 
ing began a week later. On only one day 
after announcement of the program did the 
daily average auction prices fall below $3. 
During the 10-day period prior to the an- 
nouncement, the average market price was 
above $3 on only 2 days. 

This is sound help—it is temporary. It 
does not pile up commodities in Government 
warehouses where the accumulated cost of 
storage mounts day by day and where the 
fruits of the good earth are subject to de- 
terioration and spoilage. 

Hand in hand with this philosophy of 
sound, temporary help as needed goes the 
philosophy of producer responsibility. Con- 
scientious producers recognize that they 
must help prevent oversupply problems by 
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commonsense plantings. Growers in Cali- 
fornia now produce most of the Nation's 
crop of tomatoes for processing—you grew 
6C percent of the national total last year. 
Because of a record California crop of some 
2% million tons, and greatly increased out- 
put elsewhere, the total supply of tomatoes 
for processing in the 1956 season wes about 
40 percent more than it was a year earlier. 
To prevent overproduction and depressed 
prices in the 1957-58 season, we have recom- 
mended acreage reductions which with nor- 
mal yields would stabilize the situation in 
1957. 

These are all various aspects of self-help in 
agriculture—of the philosophy which you 
are saluting in this meeting. 

But the most important and effective long- 
term program of self-helf for agriculture has 
been, and remains, a program of research and 
education in more efficient production and 
marketing. The better crop varieties and 
the better breeds of livestock and poultry we 
now have, the improvement in the manage- 
ment of fields and animals, the new indus- 
trial uses for soybeans, corn, cotton, and 
many other commodities, the techniques 
that we now have for conserving and im- 
proving natural resources—all these are 
based in large part on research and educa- 
tion. 

Some will say, of course, that it is all very 
well to talk about research and education as 
the best long-term ways of improving agri- 
culture’s position—but the hard fact is that 
research and education are too slow. The 
lag between finding a new fact in the labora- 
tory and applying it on the farm is too great. 

True, we cannot expect research and edu- 
cation to solve our immediate surplus prob- 
lems. This situation had become so criti- 
cal—because the wartime emergency poli- 
cies were continued for nearly 10 years after 
the war ended—that drastic temporary expe- 
dients had to be adopted. 

We have such temporary measures in the 
vast disposal programs now in operation and 
in the soil bank. These, together with flexi- 
bility in price support, are the major tools 
with which we are gradually cutting down 
the surpluses and increasing farm prices and 
income. 

The cost is heavy. President Eisenhower 
has submitted the largest agricultural 
budget in history for fiscal 1958—$5.3 billion. 

But there was no alternative—we had 
either to pay the heavy cost of these emer- 
gency programs now or face a loss to the 
Nation, caused by a depressed agriculture, 
that would have been far greater. 

But not for a moment should we allow our- 
selves to lose sight of the fact that these 
programs are emergency—are temporary. We 
must make sure that they win their objec- 
tives. 

The acreage reserve program of the soil 
bank must indeed be used to reduce produc- 
tion of crops in surplus. Our disposal op- 
erations must not simply empty Government 
warehouses so they can be filled again, or re- 
duce inventories so they can be built up 
again. 

In a terrific rainstorm it may be necessary 
to use buckets to catch the water from a 
leaky roof. But the permanent solution is 
to fix the roof. 

The permanent and sound solutions to 
agriculture’s difficulties are lowered costs, 
competitive prices, improved quality, and 
expanded markets—largely through research 
and education. 

California has long been a leader in agri- 
cultural research—and in marketing coop- 
eratives also. I know you do not need to 
be sold on the value of research extension 
and cooperation. We all recognize, however, 
that in the past fact using has lagged far 
behind fact finding. We are seeking rem- 
edies. We are now getting speedier and 


more thorough communication to farm. peo- 
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It took about 10 years to put hybrid seed 
corn on farms. If a t of equal 
significance were introduced today, I wonder 
if a comparable job could not be 
one-third the time. 

In the past, agricultural production re- 
search has outrun marketing research. We 
have set up in our Agricultural Marketing 
Service a research establishment whose ex- 
clusive interest is improving the marketing 
of farm products. In our Agricultural Re- 


phasis to the development of new uses for 
agricultural products. This work is now 
being administered separately under a 
deputy administrator for utilization re- 
search and development. 

As you know, the President’s Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products has been preparing recommenda- 
tions for the wider use of agricultural raw 
materials. An interim report of this Com- 
mission will shortly be presented to the 
President and the Congress. Current indus- 
trial consumption takes the products from 
less than 7 percent of our farm acreage. 
This is undesirably small. We feel sure it 
can and will be enlarged. 

I wish there were time enough to go into 
the fascinating--story of the research in 
marketing and new uses now going on. I 
could tell you about new 
methods that they increased store sales of 
fruit as much as 75 percent. Studies of stor- 
age and transportation are producing facts 
that will result in big savings. 

New methods of preventing insect infesta- 
tions of dried fruit have been developed. 
In another study our researchers have found 


that temperature control can greatly in-. 


crease the storage life of dates. For exam- 
ple, dates that have a storage life of 3 months 
at 60° F., cam be kept for considerably longer 
than a year at zero degrees. 

A study is now getting underway on the 
marketing costs of eggs in certain areas in 
California, 

With the hélp of our technicians, plans for 
a complete modern wholesale food center in 


begun last year on a new wholesale food 
market in Philadelphia which is expected to 
save more than $6 million annually in food 
handling costs. 

In the field of new uses, we have developed 
an excellent whole-milk powder which, with 
water added, makes milk of good flavor. 
When we find out how to make the powder 
retain its good qualities in storage and how 
to produce it economically, it- should go a 
long way toward bringing supply and de- 
mand of milk into balance. 

The new fruit and vegetable powders may 
open entirely new markets. 

Improvements in processing and 


are indistinguishable from the product made 
with fresh potatoes. companies 
which have adopted our are now 


torial entitled “Dangerous Civil Rights 
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farmers of the West, the South, the Nort). 
west, or the East, what the soybean has (on. 
for the farmers of the Middle West? __ 
Who is to say that there is not now jy 
the laboratories a development in the fielg o; 
marketing which might rival the effect o; 
the development of the frozen food industry» 
Already we see the shadow of things ;, 
amazing advances in the prodyc. 

tion and marketing of food and fiber 
Nowhere is the marketing outlook brighter 
than here in California. Your populatio, 
growth continues to be astounding. (,)). 
fornia producers who used to look to the 
East for markets now find a vast and rapidly 
expanding market on their own doorstey 
Despite the tremendous agriculture of th); 


eastward. You get hogs from Iowa and yo, 
buy beef in markets farther and farther 
East. 

Besides the expanding Western market 
your products are in demand throughou 
the country. And as more outlets open in 
= you will have strategic advantages there 


Let ee ee ao this exciting future 

a concept of full part- 

nership between the Federal and State gov. 

ernments, on the one hand, and the people 
on the other. ~ 

There 4s fine cooperation between your 
State department of agriculture and the 
Federal Department—between your land- 
grant college and the USDA. I firmly believe 
that we need on the national level people 
who intimately know State problems. 1 
have appointed several former Commission- 
ers of Agriculture to my personal staff. They 
have been extremely valuable. We are mak- 
ing progress in our struggle to restore the 
concept that responsibility for farm programs 
resides in the people. 

The-drift toward centralization of power 
has been slowed down. Next we must halt 
the trend—then reverse it. 

Here in your “Salute to Self-help in Agri- 
culture” you are @ true service to 
™ cause vg moms regs freedom. 

am most happy to join you in this re- 
affirmation of a vital American principle 

May God bless this tremendously im- 
portant work. 





Dangerous Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


Program” from the March 25, 1957, issue 
of the Waycross, Ga., Journal-Heraid. 
There being no the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 
Dancerovus Civit Richts Procram 
Senator Herman TALMADGE sees the [isen- 
hower administration’s civil rights program 
as a threat to “the very roots of constitu- 
tional government.” 4 
Along with many other lawmakers {rom 
all parts of the Nation he ifsists that the 
legislation violates the 10th amendme!' ‘0 
the Constitution, f 
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roposed civil rights program would 
= “al powers to the Federal Govern- 
: ent. These are regarded by many as clear- 
mer violation of the rights of the individ- 
val Sie ‘powers not delegated to the United 


Constitution,” says the 10th 
States eat, “DOE prohibited by it to the 
States, are ee to the States respectively, 
Sa oe civil-rights measures 
would authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to seek injunctions to restrain 
persons who are about_to engage in any acts 
or practices which wauld give rise to a cause 


tion. - 
eae understand it the Attorney General 


be permitted to file injunctive pro- 
a and civil suits in the names of pri- 
vate individuals whom he considers to have 
been deprived of their civil rights whether 
these individuals desire to go to court or 
wyaae are other aspects of the civil-rights 
program which are objectionable. The whole 
program appears to be designed to expand 
Federal bureaucracy and to further diminish 
the power of States. 

There are many Members of Congress who 
think, among other things, that the civil- 

ights proposals are too vague. , 

er point out, for example, that they 
could be misused by overzealous officials in 
the Government and perhaps even could be 
used against religious and nationality groups. 

While it is doubtful if this would be done 
it is apparent that many lawmakers don’t 
like the proposed measures and are inclined 
to yote against them. 

But it is unlikely that many outside the 
South will do so. The reasons all boil down 
to political expediency. 

Many Democrats think they must support 
the civil-rights-program to win back Negro 
votes the party lost in the last election. Re- 
publicans will support it in order to woo even 
more Ni voters. 

It now is freely predicted that the program 
will eventually pass, though it is expected 
to run into a lot of trouble in the Senate 
where it is difficult to shut off debate. 

Our Constitution contains adequate pro- 
visions to protect the rights of all citizens. 
The proposed so-called civil-rights program 
is both dangerous and wrong. ' 





Lost Youth Group Threat of This Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY: Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of S. 872, the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1957, I have taken special 
interest in the problems of qur young 
people from the ages of 14 to 24. 

Malvina Lindsay, in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for April 8, 1957, 
has given us an article entitled “ ‘Lost’ 
Youth Group Threat of This Era.” I 
hy ae eo omye og the text of 

article e 
‘ne ' printed in the Appendix of 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 

iy (By Malvina Lindsay) 

ig lost generation of tender age, 14 to 
17, will be chalked up to the 1955-66 decade 
unless some way is found to make productive 
the many youngsters of that age who lead 
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idle, aimless lives. They are the school drop- 
outs who can’t get jobs, also the in-school 
boys and girls who merely mark time. 

Teen-age population is rising again, re- 
flecting the early 1940’s upsurge in the birth 
rate. Since about 40 percent of high-school 
students drop out of school before gradua- 
tion, the number of untrained and unedu- 
cated youth in the job market is steadily in- 
creasing. Yet, ever higher skills and more 
education are demanded by employers. 
Moreover, farm youth is being displaced by 
machinery. 

Educators, civic workers, and officials of the 
United States Department of Labor are ur- 
gently seeking means to develop and train 
adolescent drifters. Much interest through- 
out the county -is now being centered on 
community worxk-experience schools through 
which part-time schooling is combined with 
part-time paid employment. 

Through such projects, potential drop-outs 
are often induced to remain in school. In- 
different students and those of low ability 
often find new meaning in their school work 
through relating it to job experience. 

Work experience schools also provide a 
bridge of adjustment between school and the 
working world for 16- and 17-year-olds who 
do not intend to seek higher education. In 
some ways they are a modern equivalent of 
the old system of apprenticeships for youth. 

This system, says George Macaulay Tre- 
valyan, in his English Social History of the 
16th and 17th centuries, was a better method 
of protecting youth between the dangerous 
ages of 17 to 24 than anything discovered 
today. 

That much further study of the work- 
experience schools needs to be made was 
brought out at a recent conference here of 
the Ad@sory Committee on Young Workers 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. This group, representing educators 
and juvenile and employment advisers from 
throughout the country, heard reports on a 
work-experience school project in Philadel- 
phia, and on research that the United States 
Office of Education is doing on projects for 
the idle teen-ager. 

It was brought out that no single pattern 
has been developed for the work-experience 
school, and that different kinds of such 
schools will be needed to meet the varying 
needs of adolescent misfits. It was also em- 
phasized that no project offers a single an- 
swer to the question of how to find a place 
in society for the early school leaver unpre- 
pared for today’s labor market. School, 
home, church, community services have their 
responsibilities in meeting his needs. Often 
the adolescent misfit needs psychiatric care. 


Much interest in youth conservation camps 
is now developing. Nine States are operat- 


ing 29 forestry camps for juvenile delin-: 


quents and 5 more States have camps un- 
derway. Many suggestions have come to 
the Bureau of Labor Standards that such 
camps be extended to provide opportunity 
for other youth than delinquents. 

There is also interest in having unem- 
ployed youth help restore public facilities in 
the national parks, which have suffered be- 
cause of labor shortages. The National Parks 
Association will operate a pilot program of 
volunteer conservation service this year for 
a total of 52 high-school and college stu- 
dents, who will work for experience and 
school credit, though lodging will be pro- 
vided. F 

In order to find out which approach is best 
in. helping unemployed and disadvantaged 
adolescents, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pians to undertake a program of assistance 
to five demonstration communities—if it 
receives funds requested in the President's 
budget. 

Since by 1965 the 14-17 group in the pop- 
ulation is expected to increase by 55 per- 
cent, there is urgent need to get ready now 
to develop the productive capacities of that 
big segment of the population. 
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Presidential Disability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun on 
presidential disability. In recent 
months there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of how the difficult problem of 
who should determine whether the 
President of the United States is physi- 
cally capable of continuing in office if 
the President is not in physical condition 
to make the determination himself. 
President Eisenhower is to be com- 
mended for the steps he has taken to 
bring this problem before the public and 
to find a solution. 

The principal current proposals on 
this matter would designate either the 
Vice President, or a majority of the Cab- 
inet, or the Supreme Court, or the Chief 
Justice—sometimes in conjunction with 
Congress—to make the determination 
of disability. 

Last week the Arlington (Va.) Daily 
Sun put forward a new proposal which 
differs from the principal suggestions 
that have been made. The Sun proposes 
that Congress make the determination. 
Briefly, the proposal is as follows: 

If two-thirds of each House of Con- 
gress votes to approve a finding of 
Presidential disability, the powers and 
duties of the President shall devolve upon 
the Vice President. 

If, subsequently, a majority of each 
House of Congress approves a finding 
of renewed ability and competency on 
the part of the President, his powers 
and duties will be restored to him, pro- 
vided he wishes them restored to him. 

The principal argument which the Sun 
advances in support of its proposal is 
that, unlike designating the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, or the Supreme Court 
to make the determination of disability, 
the designation of Congress to do so 
would establish no radical departure 
from the present Constitution and no 
basic alteration in the constitutional 
balance of powers, since the Constitution 
already grants to Congress the power to 
remove the President for a high crime 
or misdemeanor. The Sun argues that 
its proposal would merely extend Con- 
gress’s removal power to cover disability. 

I think this is an interesting and 
constructive proposal that deserves fur- 
ther study. In order that it may be 
studied along with the other plans that 
have been proposed, it is my intention 
to have it drafted in proper form and 
introduced as soon as it can be prepared. 

I commend the editorial from the 
Daily Sun to my colleagues’ attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun of 
April 5, 1957] 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY: A NEw PROPOSAL 

President Eisenhower has rendered a serv- 
ice to the country in bringing public atten- 
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tion to bear on the constitutional difficulties 
involved in determining Presidential ina- 
bility. 

The principal question the Founding 
Fathers left unanswered (although the ques- 
tion was raised in the Constitutional Con- 
vention) is: Who shall determine whether a 
President has been disabled to such an ex- 
tent that he cannot properly perform the 
duties of the office? 

President Eisenhower has put forward one 
answer: Let the Cabinet decide, by majority 
vote. This suggestion has been criticized, 
justifiably, we believe, on the ground that 
Cabinet members, completely indebted to 
the incumbent President for their jobs, 
would be interested parties, loath to remove 
him from power. 

Others have suggested bringing in the Su- 
preme Court or the Chief Justice in one way 
or another. But what is involved here is the 
transfer of political power from one person 
to another, and many believe that it would 
be a mistake to involve the Court or any of 
its members in that kind of a decision. 

Both of these suggested methods of de- 
termining Presidential disability would es- 
tablish entirely new and untried procedures 
for removing or displacing the President. 
But in our opinion it is not necessary to 
move into these untried fields, for in draft- 
ing the original Constitution, the Founding 
Fathers envisaged _ possibility of having to 
remove the President from office in extreme 
circumstances, and entrusted the removal 
power to Congress. At that time, the 
Founding Fathers provided only for removal 
of the President by impeachment for a high 
crime and/or misdemeanor. Experience has 
since shown that a physical or mental dis- 
ability might also be cause for his removal 
from office. 
willing to entrust the power of Presidential 
removal to Congress in the first instance, 
why shouldn’t we today follow the pattern 
they originated by extending Congress’ ex- 
isting power of removal so as to cover dis- 
ability? In that way, there would be no 
radical departure from the past, no basic al- 
teration of the balance of powers established 
in the original Constitution. 

Moreover, since the transfer of political 
power is involved in finding a President un- 
able to perform the duties of his office, is 
it not wise to entrust that function to a 
representative body, accountable to the 
people? 

It is for these reasons that this news- 
paper believes the determination of presi- 
dential inability should be made by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the following 
manner: 

1. If Congress, by two-thirds record vote 
in each House, approves a finding that the 
President is physically or mentally incapable 
of performing the duties of his office, the 
powers and duties of his office shall devolve 
upon the Vice President until the next presi- 
dential election or until those and 
duties are restored to the President, as pro- 
vided below. 

2. If, subsequent to a finding of disability 
by the Congress, the President feels himself 
competent to perform the duties of the office, 
and if he desires to have those duties re- 
stored to him, he shall so advise the Con- 
gress in writing. If Congress, by majority 
vote in each House, approves a finding that 
the President is physically and mentally able 
to perform the duties of his office, the pow- 
ers and duties of the Presidency shall be re- 
stored to him. 


3. For the purpose of any find- 


ing of disability or ability, in the event Con-. 


gress is not in session, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate may, with the concur- 
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If the Pounding Fathers were ~ 
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rence of the Senate minority leader, convene 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
may, 


minority leader, ee ee ee 


resentatives. 

It would not be appropriate, tn con- 
stitutional amendment (which would prob- 
ably be required to deal with this problem), 
to outline in detail the procedure by which 
Congress would arrive at a finding of dis- 
ability. It would be the duty of Congress to 
establish such a procedure as soon as pOs- 
sible after the ratification of the 
amendment. 

But in order to answer questions that 


1. The creation of a special joint commit- 
tee of , Made up of 8 Senators and 
8 Representatives, with an equal number 
from both major parties, appointed ae 
tively by the majority and minority leaders 
of the respective Houses. The committee 
would be created pursuant to a concurrent 
resolution which could be introduced by any 
Senator or Representative, which would be 
entitled to immediate consideration, and 
which would become effective when passed 
by a majority of both Houses. 

2. The 


as it deemed appropriate and if two-thirds 
of its members concluded that the President 
was unable to perform the, duties of his 
office, they would submit a finding of dis- 
ability to both Houses which would then, by 


the finding of disability. ‘ 
thirds vote in the joint committee or in 
either House, the President would retain his 
powers. s 

3. If the President desired reinstatement, 
the same special committee would be re- 
convened (vacancies to be filed in the same 


reinstated by a majority vote even though 
we would require a two-thirds vote to dis- 
place him, because we do not think that a 
minority of one-third of either House should 
be in a position to prevent the man elected 
by the people as their President from re- 
suming his office.) 

Any plan for solving this difficult consti- 


solved long before this. No doubt some may 
find drawbacks to our suggestion of having 
Congress determine Presidential disability, 
but we believe it to have merit, 

1. Because it involves no new or radical 
procedures and no alteration of the tradi- 
tional constitutional balance of powers. In- 
stead, it merely extends a procedure written 


into the Constitution by the Founding 


Fathers themselves. 

2. Because it would mean the determina- 
tion of this delicate and difficult question by 
the most representative, and hence the most 
democratic institution available, an institu- 
tion each of whose Members is directly ac- 
countable to the people. 

In short, if we can’t trust two-thirds of 
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Dangerous Proposal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED starr; 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, ; 
ask unanimous consent to have printeq 
D an article 
entitled “Dangerous Proposal,” publisheq 
March 26, 1957, written by Turner Rock. 
well, editor of the Valdosta (Ga.) Daily 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor». 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 
(By Turner Rockwell) 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has joined with 
other Members of Congress from the South 
and some from other parts of the country in 
voicing bitter criticism of the Eisenhower 
administration’s so-called civil-rights pro. 
posal as a threat to “the very doors of con- 
stitutional government.” 

Senator Tatmapce and many others fee! 
that this proposal violates the 10th amend. 
ment to the Constitution. 

The proposal would give broad powers to 
the Federal Government- which many 

tful people feel would be wholly with. 
out justification. They feel that the pro- 
posed legislation is clearly in violation of the 
rights of the individual States and indi- 
viduals. 

The 10th amendment says: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” 

One of the provisions of the proposed civil- 
rights legislation would authorize the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to seek in- 
junctions to restrain persons who “are about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
would give rise to causes of action.” 

As I understand the proposal, the Attorney 
General, if it is enacted, would be allowed 
to file injunctions and civil suits in the name 
of private individuals whom he feels have 
been deprived of their civil rights whether 
these individuals desire to take legal action 
or not. 

This is not the only objectionable feature 
of the proposal. The whole project appears 
to be an effort to enlarge Federal bureau- 
cracy and to take more rights from the States 





Many Members of Congress—both Houses— 
feel that the proposed legislation is too vague 
and indefinite. It is pointed out that over- 
zealous officials could abuse the powers on- 
ferred on them and might even be used 
against religious and other groups. Maybe it 
is doubtful if this would be done, but some 
see the danger of such activity. 

The whole proposal smacks too much of 
political expediency. Some Democrats favor 
it as an effort to win back votes and 
many Republicans feel that it will enhance 


passed, although it is probable it will mm 
into a lot of trouble in the Senate, where 
efforts to limit debate have in the past been 
defeated. 

The Constitution provides ample provisions 
to protect the civil rights of individuals and 
the proposed civil-rights legislation dves not 
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t matters 
which should be given attention by the 


Congress than 


Squandering American Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


_ Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable doubt has been cast upon 
the effectiveness of our foreign-aid pro- 

As an illustration of waste and 


outright disrespect for the help we have 
been giving to countries around the 
world, I am inserting at this point in 
the REcorp a copy of a letter from an 
individual who has seen the waste of our 


goods abroad. 
The letter follows: 
Marcu 12, 1957. 


Dear Sim: The writer of this letter is a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, perhaps the closest, 
tightest-fisted man on earth. And it hurts 
me to see my fellow countrymen throwing 
money around like drunken sailors. We in- 

contempt, not respect or affection. 
I recently spent 14 months in Haiti. There 
I saw canvas chairs, tarpaulins, and sails 
made from American mailbags. Apparently 
no American mailbags are ever returned to 
the country of* origin. 

Two years ago they had a hurricane which 
brought half the country to the brink of 
famine. The United States promptly sent 
about $9 million in money and food. How- 
ever, the Haitian Government refused to 
spend 1 penny distributing this food even 
though people were fainting in the streets 
from hunger. did turn over some of it 
to the Catholic Church and to Protestant 
missions who distributed it at their own 
expense. Corrupt officials sold vast quan- 
tities of butter, rice, milk, and 
other foodstuffs and put the money in their 
own pockets. The rest was piled up and 
allowed to rot. 

The United States is adv: the money 
to build a dam in the Artibonite River. 
Now I may mistaken (I generally am) 
but I suspect that that huge reservoir will 


There are @ lot more 


eler, but I have had a better chance than 
most to know how other peoples 
feel toward us. 





page ethene anlleg ag eaprund 
had turned American money over to the 
Politicians and that they had not spent it 
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Increased Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REecorpD a press release by me con- 
taining a letter from Mr. George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business con- 
cerning “administered prices” in certain 
industries, and the need to determine the 
contributing factors in bringing about 
increased prices. This letter is timely 
inasmuch as it was received by me dur- 
ing the time the hearings were being 
held on S. 11. I think this letter de- 
serves wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Estes KEeravuver, Democrat, Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, today released the 
following letter commenting on the sub- 
committee’s proposed investigation on the 
problem of price increases in ‘administered 
price” industries: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFUAVER, 

Chairman, Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: We believe the an- 
nounced hearing of your subcommittee in 
exploring administered: prices in certain in- 
dustries would be a very important move 
provided that in the study and the hearings 
all contributing factors in bringing about 
increased prices which the consumer has 
to bear are considered, and that action is 
taken along the lines suggested above. 

The Federation's official position directed 
by our members nationwide is that we con- 
demn and oppose monopoly wherever it ex- 
ists in our economy. 

Something must be done, and done quickly 
by the Congress to stop the spiral of infla- 
tion, all tending to reduce consumer buying. 
Every day in every way we hear: “Will prices 
ever stop going up?” 

A good example of what could have been 
done is that in the recent steel strike of 
last summer, at that time Congress or the 
administration should have explored the 
situation and if the earnings of steel cor- 
porations permitted increased compensation 
for employees, then steel should have been 
told: “Grant the increase, with no increase 
in prices.” 

Then again, if the demands of labor on 
the steel industry were unjust ox the profits 
of the steel corporations were not there to 





grant the increase to employees, then the 


employees or their representatives should 
have been told: “It can’t be done.” 

The strike was settled, and as was to be 
expected—up went the price of steel prod- 
ucts, and from that moment on other in- 
dustries followed the same pattern. 

If the present trend as to the action in 
the bigger industries in this Nation contin- 
ues—and we are referring to all segments in 
the bigger industries—just as surely as this 
letter is being written the public and the 
Nation will face the greatest spiral of infla- 
tion in history—and with no end in sight. 
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Senator Keravuver, let me conclude by say- 
ing that if such a study and investigation 
is made along the lines outlined above, and 
such action would be all inclusive, your 
committee would be doing a great service 
for the American public, and more impor- 
tant, for the Nation’s future. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
GEorGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 





Fred Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
which appeared in the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, Green Bay, Wis., to a very well- 
known sports figure in that State who 
passed away recently. 

This individual, by name Mr. Fred 
Dillon, was for many years associated 
with numerous forms of athletic endeav- 
ors. While he was, perhaps, best known 
for his work at St. Norbert High School 
and College, his dedicated interest to the 
field of athletics won him scores of 
friends all over that State. 

Mr. President, although I am not a 
native of Wisconsin, I have been very 
close to the Badger State, and for that 
reason I feel it most appropriate to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Frep DILLON—THE UNPOLISHED GEM 
(By Jack Yuenger) 

Many years ago a German thinker re- 
marked, “What is not in a man cannot come 
out of him.” 

Used as a yardstick for human measure- 
ment, there must have been a lot in that 
unpolished gem—Fred Dillon. 

Travel anywhere in Wisconsin and the re- 
putation of the late all-sports coach at St. 
Norbert High School will have preceded you. 

Youll hear as many different kinds of 
things about him as you will people you 
meet, but from each you will detect a certain 
awe, respect, or personal admiration. 

Yet the outside world never really knew 
the man who put the Squires on the athletic 
map. 

To most he was the scowling taskmaster 
who grunted commands, hurled acid remarks, 
gave no quarter and asked for none. 

He was the dynamo of the basketball court, 
the football field or the boxing ring. He 
lived by sweat, hard work, and ‘rigid disci- 
pline. Anyone who played for him got the 
same rule book or quit. 

But there was another side of Fred Dillon. 
His salty wit gave away a bent for prankish- 
ness. Despite pressures or setbacks, Fritz 
valued the power to smile. 

Take a year ago, for instance, when the 
Squires were to meet Menasha St. Mary in 
the finals of the St. Norbert College invita- 
tional. 

The excitable St. Mary coach, Ralph Mc- 
Clone, stopped by Dillon’s dressing room to 
shake hands. As the former was about to 
leave, Fritz asked him he wanted a few feet 
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of rope. 
coach, 

“Oh, just to tie yourself down during the 
game,” fired Dillon. 

This ability to lighten the nerve load was 
a special knack of Dilion’s and one which 
his oppenent coaches never quite under- 
stood. St. Norbert men received a reputa- 
tion as “a tournament team” because they 
rarely were tight when the chips were largest. 

The fact that St. Norbert won more of 
the Catholic tournaments than any other 
Wisconsin high school was a tribute to Dil- 
lon’s practical psychology. 

But, you don’t win 312 basketball games, 
or baseball titles on the strength of win- 
some humor. 

Dillon demanded more of his men more 
times under more situations than almost any 
coach in the country. He could growl, and 
did. He could spit acid sarcasm, and he 
did. He could put a size 11 brogan in a 
tender spot, and he did that too. 

For some unexplainable reason, Fritz got 
a big kick out of people speaking of him 
as a scowling, gruff Irishman. But he tried 
throughout his life, and not successfully, to 
hide a very human heart. 

Ask the ex-GI’s who got scrawling letters 
from Dillon’throughout the war, along with 
packages on occasion. 

Ask the former St. Norbert students who 
were treated to movies when they were 
broke, or fishing trips, or who got Fred's best 
clothes to wear. 

Ask the ex-Squires who got up first, ate 
last, and talked the lonely out of home- 
sickness. Find out where the most popular 
room on the campus was, at all hours, for 
understanding, advice, direction, or just a 
friendly game of cribbage. ~ 

Yes, there was much more to “the age of 
Dillon” than met the eye. 

The “sons” of St. Norbert High School 
learned many lessons from tireless, demand- 
ing Fred Dillon, from 1930 right up to last 
week. 

They learned courage and determination, 
teamwork, and honesty, loyalty, and the 
capacity for hard work. And, wherever they 
go in life, they carry the stamp of Dillon 
upon them with his personal slogan, “never 
quit.” 

As late as 3 weeks ago, when the Squires 
forged from behind in the final seconds to 
capture the State Catholic championship to 
years before, in the thirties, St. Norbert 
teams oozed Dillon's determination to win. 

Remember back in 1939? The Squires 
were having a bad year and the basketball 
squad lost an awful lot more than they had 
won. Dillon, in exasperation, said he’d pull 
the starting lineup for the Catholic tourna- 
ment out of a hat, if he had a hat. Two 
friends, including the then college coach 
Mickey McCormick, obliged him. They put 
all of the team names in a hat and pulled 
Fred's starting lineup. That makeshift 
squad, despite every odds in the book, went 
on to win the tournament. 

If I could pick one spot that will live with 
me longest, it would be a cluttered locker 
room in the basement of Van Dyke gym 
following last year’s Catholic tournament. 
The Squires had just picked up their sixth 
tourney title and pandemonium reigned on 
the playing floor. Under the cover of the 
confusion, Dillion stole from the playing area 
and shuffied unnoticed from the crowd. 

Upstairs, the cry began to mount. “We 
want Dillon.” But Dillon was too proud to 
appear and show his emotion. “They won 
it, I didn’t,” was all he said. And—there 
was a suspicious wet line down two leathery 
cheeks as he said it. 

Yes, sir. You took Fred Dillon as you 
found him, or you left him alone. Most 
people took him-——and they were better off 
somehow. 


“What for?” asked the Zephyr 
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National Sunday School Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


» Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is National Sunday Schoo 
Week—a campaign with which I am 
highly sympathetic. The Longview, 
Tex., News-Journal had some excellent 
points to make in a recent editorial about 
the present endeavor to stimulate regu- 
lar Sunday school attendance and the 
meaning of the institution in our way 
of life. 

The Longview News-Journal is a dis- 
tinguished, responsible, and influential 
newspaper published in east Texas; and 
I ask unanimous consent that this splen- 
did editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Longview News-Journal of April 
‘I, 1957] 
FOUNTAIN OF STRENGTH 


The week of April 8-14 had been dedi- 
cated to America’s youth in religion and set 
aside as National Sunday Schoo] Week. The 
sponsor of the week, the Laymen’s National 
Committee, has chosen as the guiding theme 
for the occasion: Sunday School—Source of 
Spiritual Strength. 

No particular faith or church sponsors the 
week. The Laymen’s National Committee is 
an all-faiths o ization. State and local 
Officials, leaders in industry and business, 
fraternal, civic, and ministerial associations 
are united in programs to encourage Sunday 
school attendance. 

That man is more than an animal is a fact 
all of us must realize. As President Eisen- 
hower some time ago expressed it, “Either 
man is the creature whom the psalmist de- 
scribes as a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honor, holding do- 
minion over the works of his Creator, or 
man is a soulless animated machine to be 
enslaved, used and consumed by the state 
for its own glorification.” 

There is a strength for man that is greater 
than his physical strength, greater than his 
organized strength as represented by gov- 
ernment, greater than his strength as ex- 
pressed in education and culture. Many 
men throughout the ages have found this 
greater strength in what we today 
as Christianity—the worship of the one true 
God through His Son Christ Jesus. : 

Our forefathers who founded this Nation 
recognized the source of this great strength 
and based our Government upon the moral 
law and practice incorporated in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity—the Christianity that 
remained strong and virile while the great 
cultures of Rome and Greece crumbled, the 
Christianity that survived the flood of 
barbarism that overran Europe in the dark 
ages, the same Christianity that today lives 
and flourishes independently of worldly 
power and organization. 

As adults, most of us realize that the basic 
appreciation of moral principles which our 
people gained in Sunday school has made an 
incalculable contribution to America’s pres- 
ent welfare. As Cola G. Parker, national 
chairman of Sunday School Week, recently 
expressed it: ‘ 
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“Now, our rapidly increasing youncer gen 
eration must be imbued with these principj., 
if it is to be prepared to exercise its Priceless 
heritage of democracy in a free world Un 
less based on moral principles, our ciyi);;,_ 
tion*cannot long survive. The Sunday Schoo] 
is a vital source of spiritual strength fo; our 
Nation’s future.” 7 

More than ever before, our young peop), 
today need the guidance and enlightenmen 
of religious training and education. |; ,, 
through our Sunday schools that tomorrow's 
leaders are introduced to fundamenta) pri. 
ciples that lay the groundwork for a {\\\\¢; 
happier, and more useful later life. 1; ;; 
through the Sunday school that religious 
appreciation and understanding can be ap. 
plied in terms of everyday living, and help 
our young people to become better citizen; 

That our Nation Observes Sunday Schoo) 
Week is highly significant. This is nation. 
wide recognition that in our Sunday schools 
we have a great fountain to which as young 
and old we can come for spiritual strenct), 
and understanding through which we may 
be lifted above the mortal levels of the anj. 
mal world into that spiritual realm to which 
God invites all men. 

Make Sunday school attendance a weekly 
part of your life’s schedule. 





Its High Time 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the lack of com 
legislation, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Tipton, Iowa, Conservative of 
April 4. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. The editorial follows: 

Ir’s Hich TIME 


Politics and farm legislation are difficult 
to separate. 

Consider the recent activity on corn leg- 
islation in the House of Representatives 
which was intended to be “nonpartisan.” 
e No sooner had the program been defeated 
than the National Republican Congressional 
Committee sent out a letter and a picture 
of newspaper headlines. 

They also sent a “suggested caption” for 
the picture: “These headlines tell the story 
of what happened to the Republican-spon- 
sored mey corn legislation in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Despite warnings from the administration 
that corn and livestock prices might collapse 
without the legislation, the Democrat-con- 
trolled House in two separate votes killed of 
Republican plans to provide emergency re- 
lief for corngrowers this year. The GOP- 
backed plan would have increased cor 


and enabled corngrowers to place acreage 
equal to 15 percent of their allotment into 
‘the soil bank.” 

It was “smart politics” to place the blame 
on the Democrats and the credit with the 
Republicans. 

Dan B. Murphy, writing in the March 30 
Farm Bureau Spokesman, has a different idea 
of what happened: 

“Everyone is analyzing the stalemated 
House action on corn legislation. Are W¢ 
without legislation because the two parties 
‘are nearly equal in strength? Because the 
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arm block’ fafled? Or why? A look at the 
gnal vote, on the compromise bill Farm Bu- 


reau recommended as @ bipartisan solution, 


the story. 
pe farm-area Congressmen did ignore 
party lines. (As predicted, they hasselled 
over the Democratic Cooley bill and the Re- 
yblican Andresen bill, but they then 
i mel up to support the local-choice com- 
Pe araetien shows 63 Democrats (18 Mid- 
west) and 125 Republicans (76 Midwest) sup- 
porting; 61 Republicans and 156 Democrats 
opposed * * * in as bipartisan a vote total 
as we're likely to see. 

“The corn-States bill lost 70 votes in the 
southland but picked up 33 there, almost all 
pemocratic. The western region broke al- 
most even, 27 against, 24 for. 

“what really killed us was massive oppo- 
sition from the big cities. We lost 37 votes 
in New York, got only 5 of 14 in Massachu- 
setts. 2 of 12 in New Jersey, etc. 

“The same pattern held true in the Mid- 
west. We lost 8 of 25 Illinois votes—all Chi- 
cago. The Detroit area put its 6 votes in the 
nay column, the rest of the State going 11 

for. 
onal 4 lost votes were from Cleveland, 
wisconsin lost only a Milwaukee district out 
of 11. Indiana, IoWa, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska were solid ‘for.’ 

“we lost 7 rural votes (2 in Kansas, 3 in 
Missouri, 2 in Minnesota). These, plus Chi- 
cago’s 8, would have given us a win. But 
we were only close, and close spells loss.” 

Congressman Frep SCHWENGEL also charges 
the Democratic leadership in the House Agri- 
cultural Committee with “Indian giving” be- 
cause of the failure to support a corn pro- 
gram which was, in effect, the same program 
as a year ago. 

In a statement made on the floor of the 
House March 28, SCHWENGEL said: “The Rec- 
orp shows that 156 Democrats joined with 61 
city Republicans to defeat a corn measure 
that would help farmers in 1957 balance sup- 
ply with demand. The Democratic forces 
against the corn bill were led by the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, a Demo- 
crat from North Carolina, and the ranking 
member of that committee, a Democrat from 
Texas. 

SCHWENGEL said he is hopeful that prompt 
action will be taken on the corn bill reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry March 25. “Time has just 
about run out,” he said, “but we can do a lot 


“It is probably too late for legislation to be 
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and found that there wasn’t enough money 
for the program. 

This series of events is both fascinating 
and confusing to watch. The Republican 
Representatives and Senators have made a 
valiant but unsuccessful attempt to keep 
up. Farmers are probably more confused. 

So the problem goes—‘“too little, too late, 
too much politics.” 

SCHWENGEL is right when he says that it is 
high time for Democrats and Republicans 
alike to take the farm issue out of politics 
and come to grips with the real problem of 
effective legislation. 

It is also high time that politicians and 
farm tions stop damning each other 
for the corn farmer’s plight and sit down to- 
gether to agree on a plan that will provide 
effective legislation. 





~ One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I include the following 
essay written by Miss Patricia Otterbein, 
Williamsport High School student, which 
placed first in the senior division of the 
American Legion Auxiliary contest on 
the theme, One Nation Under God: 

One of the most beautiful sights in the 
world is that of a family walking together 
to church. In every town in America the 
bells ring out on Sunday morning, calling 
together the families who know that our 
most precious privilege is freedom of worship. 

From the beginning Americans have been 
conscious of God. Most of the families who 
first settled here came in search of religious 
freedom. The Quakers who founded Penn- 
sylvania under William Penn came from 
England because they were persecuted by the 
King. The colonists who established Mary- 
land under George Calvert, wanted a place 
of refuge not only for Catholics but for any 
who sought freedom from persecution. In 
1636 Roger Williams who had fied Massachu- 
setts established a settlement called Rhode 
Island, where forthe first time in the history 
of the world all human beings were welcome 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Although the men who wrote our Consti- 
tution were of many different national back- 
grounds and religions they all had a common 
objective—establishing a place where they 
could live and worship as they pleased. De- 
spite the many problems caused by these 
differences they believed that all men are 
created in the image of God. The authors 
of our Constitution were not all men of 
great knowledge, yet they were God-fearing 
men who worked under Divine guidance. By 
guaranteeing freedom of religion, freedom 


of speech, security for persons and homes,- 


and freedom from enslavement they secured 
for us a way of life consistent with the will 
of . 


Even in our everyday life there are signs 
of our consciousness of God. Our coins are 
inscribed with the words, “In God We Trust,” 
a philosophy Americans have believed in 
from the When pledging alle- 
giance to the flag every day millions of school 
children repeat the “America, one 
Nation under God.” As we travel along our 
highways we see many signs reminding us 
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to attend church and worship according to 
our different faiths. 

As a result of our religious training we are 
taught to have compassion for others less 
fortunate. And through agencies such as 
the United Fund, March of Dimes, and Crip- 
pled Children, we serve God by helping 
others. 

Throughout our history, religion has 
played a big part in the lives of our people. 
Because of this, religion will continue to be 
one of the outstanding reasons why Amer- 
ica is the greatest Nation in the world. 





American Foreign Policy Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
review which appeared in a recent issue 
of the American Mercury of the book en- 
titled “The Enemy at His Back,” written 
by Elizabeth Churchill Brown. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE ENEMY aT His Back 
(By Elizabeth Churchill Brown; foreword by 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND) 

Elizabeth Brown has done for us what we 
should have done ourselves—research on an 
important modern problem. We were too 
lazy, too smug, or too indifferent. No one 
could be brash or stolid enough to call the 
problem insignificant. In his foreword, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND makes it clear in two sen- 
tences: 

“At the time of Yalta, 11 years ago, there 
were 200 million people behind the Commu- 
nist Iron Curtain. Now there are approxi- 
mately 900 million who have lost their free- 
dom to the most godless tyranny the world 
has ever known.” 

How can such things happen? The author 
of this book has made it inexcusable to be 
ignorant of the answer to this question. 

She has collected enough combustibles to 
turn our burning indignation into conflagra- 
tion. During exacting years of warfare, we 
offered, upon the altars of our devotion, holo- 
causts of human and economic riches. At 
the price of unimaginable sacrifices we won 
battles and wars. We surrendered liberties, 
luxuries and leisure to an efficient process of 
production for war needs. Our fearless, loyal 
and indefatigable soldiery and military lead- 
ership, generally speaking, were of a high 
order. They won. Then, after our enemy 
surrendered, we handed over our welfare and 
destiny to tenth-rate minds, scurrying in the 
devious alleys of international diplomacy, 
allegedly for the good of all of the nations. 
They had not even brought the affairs of a 
single nation to the level of their ambitions. 
Now they were going to lead all nations to 
Utopia. 

This book horrifies us with many remind- 
ers that our own peacetime leaders were often 
as 10th-rate as the others. They, too, were 
men who fumbled and stumbled from one 
failure to the next. The pattern was in- 
variant and one is tempted to believe that 
perverse and malicious planning could not 
more surely have complicated chaos. 

The unmistakable record of events por- 
trayed by this book makes the blunders and 
the botchery of Democratic leadership, from 
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Roosevelt to Truman and Acheson, so con- 
spicuous that I marvel that Adlai Stevenson 
during the last campaign dared to bring up 
the subject of foreign affairs. If, today, we 
devote 59 percent ‘of a $72 billion annual 
budget to purposes directly or indirectly tied 
to military preparedness and its incidents— 
if this must happen in the shadow of defini- 
tive military victory and in the gloom of an 
insecurity which neither victory nor a gran- 
diose United Nations can dispel—there can 
be no blinking the fact that the heaviest 
responsibility rests with men like Roosevelt 
and Truman. They squandered the fruits 
of military victory during the~ succeeding 
truce. 

The military prowess of the West defeated 
Hitler and Mussolini as well as Japanese 
militarism, but the incompetent leadership 
which sought to work out the still-elusive 
peace simply prepared the way for Stalin and 
Khrushchey. It needed no hindsight to warn 
against this. This same incompetent world 
leadership was adept with eloquent moral- 
isms, such as those found in the Atlantic 
Charter or the first chapters of the United 
Nations Charter, but it cringed from the 
sternness and discipline demanded by 
morality. 

In effect, we say to Poland: “Go in there 
and fight, we’re behind you.” Then we sit 
back and watch. Where is Poland today? 
We promise self-determination for little na- 
tions, then we sit by, inanely impotent, while 
Soviet Russia gobbles up a dozen or so satel- 
lites and its diplomats enjoy postprandium 
cordials at the U. N. We grow sanctimoni- 
ous about the way German militarists re- 
garded a treaty as a scrap of paper. Yet we- 
tolerate our own leaders when they betray 
Nationalist China at Yalta. We rescue Ko- 
rea by deluging it in blood and then leave 
it in a situation probably worse than that 
in which we found it. Our constancy in 
moral indignation evoked by the spectacle 
of ravished Hungary evaporates like a 7-day 
wonder. Perhaps it was even a greater won- 
der that we should, have retained any ca- 
pacity to be indignant about the way the 
Communists mowed down defenseless Hun- 
garians. Certainly, we were not equally in- 
dignant when our oWn Ambassador to the 
United Nations publicly stated ti.at in a pe- 
riod of 6 or 7 years, beginning in 1949, the 
Red Chinese had liquidated 15 million 
Chinese on the mainland of China. 

In a sense, when the Republicans took 
over from the Democrats, they inherited a 
house still in flames and half burned down. 
They would have to be miracle workers (and 
they decidedly are not miracle workers) to 
do well in such a situation. 

They did not even do weil in the last 
campaign. They might effectively have used 
some of the ammunition in this book. They 
did not, perhaps largely because men like 
General Marshall—one of the prize dunder- 
heads of the postwar period—constituted 
for the Eisenhower administration too much 
of a link with the-two previous administra” 
tions. 

If you want to get an accurate and sum- 
mary view of such maddening episodes as 
Yalta, the effect of Communist propaganda 
on our foreign policy, Potsdam and the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, you can’t afford to go with- 
out reading this book. 

Mrs. Brown deals out evenhanded justice, 
with objectivity and intelligence. She limits 
her editorializing, and stresses the damning 
facts. I don’t know whether she is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, but I do know that she 
is an American. She is lethal in criticizing 
the Democratic misleadership during the war 
and immediate postwar period, by the sheer 
logic of events accurately described. She is, 
however, equally devastating with Mr. Eisen- 
hower: 

“On April 16, 1953, our new President 
Dwight Eisenhower, assured the American 
people that ‘an armistice in Korea that 
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merely releases aggressive armies to attack 
elsewhere would be a fraud.’ Yet we signed 
an armistice which prepared the ground for 
the fal]l of Indochina and released thousands 
of Red troops which are now threatening 
Formosa, * * * 

“In his state of the Union speech in early 
1953, President Eisenhower had announced 
we would unleash Chiang Kai-shek. * * * 
But on March 2, 1955, the President startled 
the public by saying that if Chiang attempted 
to liberate the mainland of China, ‘the United 
States is not.going to be a party to aggressive 
war.’ > e+ 

“For almost 2 years President Eisenhower 
repeatedly said that under no circumstances 
would he participate in a Big Four meeting 
with the Russians until their leaders had 
shown by deeds and not words that they 
meant to live peaceably with the rest of the 
world. And yet, in July 1955, the famous 
summit conference took place, even though 
Russia had in no way indicated by deeds 
that she had changed her spots.” ‘ 

What we need is more books like the one 
Mrs. Brown gives us which might serve to 
shake us out of our lethargy. They might 
make us realize that we have indeed enemies 
at our back.—Godfrey P. Schmidt. 





Teachers’ Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on May 
4 of this year, the 375,000 members of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in 6,700 home communities 
across the United States will be leading 
their fellow citizens in a special observ- 
ance: celebration of a national Teachers’ 
Day. It is the hope of the auxiliary that 
other organizations and individuals will 
join them in this worthy project, and 
that May 4 will be proclaimed nationally 
as a day for paying tribute each year to 
the schoolteachers of the Nation. I 
should like to commend the VFW Aux- 
iliary for launching this program, which 
has been too long overlooked, and which 
I believe will receive the hearty endorse- 
ment of the American people. I should 
also like to commend the fine explana- 
tion of national Teachers’ Day which 
appeared in an editorial in the April 1 
edition of the New York Daily Mirror. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TEacHERS’ Day 

Disturbed by the fact that the teacher is 
so often neglected and deprived of rightful 
community*recognition, the Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars is sponsor- 
ing a project to make May 4 Teachers’ Day. 

’They’ve chosen the date because it is the 
birthday of Horace , the great Ameri- 
can educator, and they it will help en- 
hance the dignity of the teaching profession. 

Senator Tom Maattn, of Iowa, has already 
placed a resolution making May 4 Teachers’ 
Day, before Congress and the chances of its. 
being approved are good. 

The VFW Ladies Auxiliary dedicates itself 
to promoting civic responsibility and good 
will; its works are a valuable contribution 
to American life. ‘ 
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Numbers Versus Ideas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, up. 
der permission to extend my remarks | 
include an editorial, Numbers Vers,; 
Ideas, appearing in the Boston Herald of 
April 5, 1957, commenting on a speech 
recently made by Prime Minister Men. 
- of Australia, in Melbourne, Austra. 

a. 


- From the quoted remarks in the eqj- 
torial of the prime minister’s address 
there are many in the United States who 
are in agreement with him. 


As far back as November of 195¢ ] 
called attention in a speech in Boston. 
Mass., of the risk of abdicating our for. 
eign policy in the Middle East, and also 
in Hungary, to the United Nations. 


I am in agreement with the comment 
in this editorial: 

But we must not hide behind the U. Nn’; 
skirts. We must not conceal a lack of policy 
by turning difficult problems over to the U.N 
and our hot-and-cold policy in the Mideast 
has raised the suspicion that we have been 
doing just that. 


The editorial follows: 

Prime Minister Menzies of Australia tossed 
out some harsh words about American for- 
eign policy the other day, and many Ameri- 
cans will reluctantly have to agree with 
them. 

The Australian leader, who is normally 
quite pro-American, charged that the United 
States was passing the buck to the United 
Nations on the Mideast crisis and abdicat- 
ing its responsibility for directing the west- 
ern coalition. 

“It isn’t a foreign policy,” he told a uni- 
versity audience in Melbourne, “to say we 
will take this to the United Nations. 

“Every great power must get to under- 
stand that if it goes to the United Nations 
it must go with its own ideas hammered out 
so it will move in and say we have consid- 
ered this; this is the right thing to do. 

“That means that you determine, though 
you may not announce, your own policy 
before you take it into this community of 
of nations. Otherwise we shall have inter- 
national affairs dominated by numbers. I 
much prefer to have them dominated by 
ideas.” 

We have made the same point in these 
columns more than once in recent months. 

“The President and Mr. Dulles have inter- 
vened actively and effectively at several 
stages in the crisis, but at others their policy 
has been to withdraw and let the United 
Nations take the lead. These shifts have 
proved both confusing and disheartening 
to our friends and have seemed to play di- 
rectly into the hands of Egypt's President 
Nasser and his Red backers. 

Undoubtedly the United States was right 


* ‘to dissuade Britain and France from occupy- 


ing the Suez Canal when the Egyptians first 
nationalized it. But was it right, after that, 
to leave the problem to the U. N., which was 
obviously too divided to use peaceful meas- 
ures effectively? 

it was honorable to join the U.N. 
‘majority in forcing all the belligerents © 
withdraw after the French-British-Israeli 
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Egypt. But should we have left 
ee Was it equally honorable to leave 
ve resulting chaos for the international 
pody to clear up? 

Government acknowledged serious 
when it intervened once more to 
prevent yoting of sanctions against 
Israel. It was American diplomacy which 
persuaded Israel to leave the Gaza strip 
and positions along the Gulf of Aqaba. 
But after that we left the U. N. Emergency 
Force to iron out the details, and if it fails 
we shall still have much to answer for. 

where the United States has ceferred to 
the U. N. as a matter of thought-out policy, 
it should not be criticized for weakness. We 
are pledged to work through the U. N. wher- 
ever feasible and appropriate, and it is 
definitely to our interest to cooperate with 
the new nations that are finding a voice 
in the world body. But we must not hide 
behind the U. N.’s skirts. We must not 
conceal a lack of policy by turning difficult 
problems over to the U. N.. And our hot- 
and-cold policy in the mid East has raised 
the suspicion that we have been doing just 
that. 

The role of world leader is still new to 
the United States. We still accept it with 
difidence. But we cannot escape it. We 
cannot turn it over to others. If ideas, in- 
stead of mere numbers, are to prevail in the 
world ,we must supply them, or at least 
put our weight behind them. : 

Mr. Menzies’ criticism is both friendly and 
to the point. 


our 
doubts 





Labor Stand on Civil Rights Ignores Our 
Battle of Thirties et 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OCF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound shock that leaders of the 
AFL-CIO, the Nation’s great labor or- 
ganization, are in the forefront to deny 
the right of trial by jury in civil rights 
proceedings. The memory of these lead- 
ers isso short. Their consistency is most 
irregular. Labor’s very existence was 
threatened similarly a quarter of a cen- 
tury . It was only after a vigorous 
effort t labor secured for itself this 
ancient right in passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932. Who would now 
dare question labor’s right of such a 
sacred privilege. 

In recent months much has appeared 
in the national press about this issue. 
One of the finest articles I have read on 
the subject was written by Morris Cun- 
ningham, a prominent Capitol Hill news 
reporter. It appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Commercial Appeal, an out- 
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On the contrary, today’s union leaders are 
actually advocating that in civil-rights cases 
the Nation return to the judicial procedure 
they once denounced as a “Gatling gun on 
paper.” 

It was this procedure, before the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, that 
was used to enforce the “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts which banned union membership and 
which employees had to sign to get jobs. 

Felix Frankfurter, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, wrote in 1930 that 
this situation posed “a threat to the very 
existence of labor unions.” 


PERILOUS PAST FORGOTTEN 


Yet today union leaders appear to have for- 
gotten this perilous past in their zeal to en- 
force so-called civil rights. 

Andrey J. Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO, is one of the several present-day 
union leaders who has testified in behalf of 
the administration’s civil-rights bill, which 
would provide for injunctions to enforce civil 
rights and which would contain no guaranty 
for jury trial of contempt charges. 


TABLES TURNED NOW 


“The AFL-CIO strongly advocates this pro- 
posal,” Mr. Biemiller told a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee last month. 

He said his now powerful labor organiza- 
tion favors the administration bill, and its 
injunctive procedures, because present laws 
on civil rights require that charges arising 
from them must be tried “before a jury drawn 
from the locality in which the crime was 
committed.” 

“Experience shows,” he continued, “that 
in certain types of cases—not limited to civil 
rights—the local juries simply will not con- 
vict, regardless of the evidence.” 

With that, the modern-day labor lobbyist 
disposed of an argument that his predeces- 
sors in the labor movement vigorously ad- 
vanced for many bitter years until they final- 
ly won their point with the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

And, by a curious coincidence, Mr. Biemil- 
ler’s contention that the right of trial by jury 
must be bypassed because juries will not 
convict in some cases was precisely the same 
as that advanced against giving labor that 
right in 1932. 

It was raised, among other critics of labor, 
by Representative Thomas L. Blanton, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, the only southerner in 1932 
who voted against passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in either the House or Senate. 


FEARED SYMPATHIZERS 


Mr. Blanton charged that juries hearing 
contempt cases arising from labor disputes 
would be composed of labor sympathizers. 
And pointing to prolabor Representatives in 
the House debate that preceded passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, he demanded: 

“What kind of juror would our friend from 
New York (Representative John J. O’Con- 
nor) make in a case like this, a man who 
says he hates the Federal courts? What kind 
of a juror would Mr. (L. C.) Dyer make in 
an injunction case? What kind of a juror 
would Mr. (Fiorello) LaGuardia make? They 
would have the case decided before it was 
ever called. I do not want that kind of a 
juror in my case.” 

‘That was the type of argument that was 
being made against labor only 25 years ago. 
Yet today union leaders join with the NAACP 
and other pressure groups in echoing the 
same arguments in respect to southern juries 
in civil-rights cases. 

And Mr. Biemiller is not alone in his latter- 
day contentions. Walter Reuther, a vice 
president of the APL-CIO and head of the 
Automobile Workers Union, and other mod- 
ern union leaders also are advocating pass- 
age of the administration’s civil-rights bill. 

NO MENTION OF TRIAL RIGHT 

At its February 4 meeting in Miami Beach, 
the AFL-CIO executive committee adopted a 
resolution stating: 
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“We urge that the present civil-rights laws 
be strengthened by authorizing the Attorney 
General to bring civil actions to prevent or 
redress certain acts or practices which vio- 
late existing civil-rights acts.” 

This 1957 labor resolution made no men- 
tion of preserving the right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases arising from the court in- 
junctions. Since the introduction of the 
administration’s civil-rights bill last year 
labor union leaders have maintained a not- 
able silence on this issue. But it was not 
always so. 

In 1932, labor witnesses before the House 
Judiciary Committee, then considering the 
proposed Norris-LaGuardia Act, made vig-~- 
orous arguments in behalf of trial by jury in 
contempt cases arising from labor injunc- 
tions. 

The hearing transcript shows that James 
S. Easby-Smith, counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, thumbed the lawbooks 
all the way back to 1200 A. D. to try to prove 
the validity of jury trials in contempt cases. 

CITED ENGLISH LAW 


Mr. Easby-Smith argued that English law, 
from which American jurisprudence was de- 
rived, clearly provided for jury trials in such 
cases. 

He said the Magna Carta, the English bill 
of rights, decreed that no man shall be de- 
stroyed nor punished save upon the judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land. 
And, he said, “that meant a jury trial.” 

Donald R. Richberg, representing railroad 
unions, picked up the argument where Mr. 
Easby-Smith left off. 

“The prevailing English practice up to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States,” Mr. Richberg told the committee, 
“was to punish contempt of court through 
trial by jury, usually upon indictment or in- 
formation. ~ 

“And yet the argument was made and had 
been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for 100 year; that it was the 
inherent power of a court of equity to try 
contempt cases by the court, and that when 
the court was created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that power was poured into the 
court. It was absolutely untrue historically, 
and it was untrue as a fact, and of the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution 
who passed the first judicial act. 

“I have made this point here because one 
of the questions here involved (in the pro- 
posed Norris-LaGuardia Act) is the right of 
trial by jury.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act became law 
March 23, 1932. In addition to banning “yel- 
low dog” contracts, it assured for labor two 
rights which southerners now seek to in- 
corporate into the administration's civil 
rights bill—a hearing before the issuance of 
injunctions, and jury trial of contempt 
charges resulting from any alleged violation 
of the injunction. 





Milwaukee Exposition of the Handicapped 
at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
month there was held at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis., a most sig- 
nificant regional conference on the ex- 
cellent theme, “The Handicapped at 
Work.” 

I had previously commented on this 
conference in the Congressional Record 
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on February 25, as recorded on page 
Al425 of the ReEcorp. 

The conference featured not only an 
outstanding group of civic leaders and 
experts in the rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped, but it met with an enthusiastic 
reaction from extremely interested audi- 
ences. 

I have been pleased to receive from Mr. 
William P. McCahill, executive secretary 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
sponsor of the regional conference, the 
text of the program, along with many 
fine newspaper articles which reviewed 
some of the principal points made in the 
course of the program. The articles de- 
scribe a few of the many inspiring in- 
stances of disabled individuals fighting 
their way back, against all odds, to their 
rightful places in communities. _ 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

I cannot state too strongly this para- 
mount fact, which I have emphasized 
down through the years: For the good of 
the handicapped themselves, for the good 
of their families and other loved ones, for 
the good of the Nation, we must make 
better use of the talents and skills of 
America’s disabled. 

We must enable them to be the strong- 
est possible assets to our society, rather 
than liabilities in any sense. We must 
help them to help themselves. 

The handicapped have proven them- 
selves whenever they nave been given the 
chance. The only trouble is that we have 
not given enough of them enough of a 
chance enough of the time. 

We have rehabilitated many handi- 
capped, but infinitely more needs to be 
done still, if we are to cope with the tre- 
mendous backlog of unattended needs. 
I hope, therefore, that American em- 
ployers, in particular, will give to the 
President’s Committee and to the various 
State committees fullest support. Noth- 
ing proves a better “tonic” for the morale 
of a disabled person than a_ suitable, 
gainful job. 

I renew my recuest that the articles 
forwarded by Mi. McCahill be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 11, 
1957] 
Finp APPRENTICE JoBs FOR DISABLED. 

VA CHIEF DECLARES ON THE JOB INING 

FoR Ex-SerRvICEMEN Harper To LOCATE 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
Veterans’ Administration training officers to 
find apprentice and on the job training op- 
portunities for partly disabled former serv- 
icemen, Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs in Washington, D. C., said 
here Monday. 

He was the principal speaker at a luncheon 
of some 200 persons representing agencies 
for aid to the handicapped in 7 States. Of- 
ficially a regional meeting of the Presidertt’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, the meeting was cosponsored 
by the Wisconsin governor’s and Milwaukee 
committees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. ; 

The meeting, which runs through Wednes- 
day, is at Marquette Universary’s Brooks 
Memorial Union, 620 North 14th Street. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY GETS CITATION 


Three persons and Marquette University 
received citations at the luncheon. Re- 
cipients were District Judge Robert W. Han- 
sen, chairman of the governor’s committee 
on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, Kenneth W. Haagensen, director of 
public relations at Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., and Willett S. Main, Milwaukee 
district manager, Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Hansen was cited for his work on the gov- 
ernor’s committee, Haagensen for his work in 
encouraging industries to employ the handi- 
capped, Main for his part in the effort by 
the State employment service here in getting 


jobs for the handicapped, and the university . 


for its service in the field, especially in the 
medical school’s occupational and environ- 
mental medicine. 


NOW PAY TAXES 


Governor Thomson told the group that the 
State’s program for training the h: 
was good business. For example, he said, 
in the year ending last June 30, the State 
trained 111 handicapped persons who had 
been on relief rolls at an annual cost of 
$162,000. 

After they had completed their 
under the State’s vocational rehabilitation 
program, they obtained. jobs and now are 
earning annual income of $287,300, on which 
po pay State income taxes, the governor 
8 ; 


He said that in the same year another 
1,450 handicapped persons not on relief rolls 
were trained and obtained jobs. He sug- 
gested that the State vocational and adult 
education board consider establishing a citi- 
zens’ committee to help with the develop- 
ment of its program. 

“We have much to do and we want to do 
it with efficiency and maximum economy,” 
Governor Thomson said. “At the same time 
we must look behind mere figures and dol- 
lars to the human needs of these courageous 
people who overcome problems that most of 
us can scarcely conceive.” 


LESS THAN 20 PERCENT ENROLL 


Higley, formerly of Marinette, said that less 
than 20 percent of the 45,000 Korean war 
veterans who had taken vocational rehabili- 
tation training had enrolled in on-the-job 
courses afterward. 

Nearly 40 percent of World War II veterans 
who took similar training—and there were 
nearly two-thirds of a million of them— 
found ‘training jobs in industry, he said, 

“Can it be that employers, convinced of 
the desirability of hiring fully trained handi- 
capped workers, are not yet convinced of 
the desirability of on the untrained, 
even though VA’s vocational has 
shown that they have the aptitude to learn 
the job?” he asked. 

“Can it be that we’ve kept the emphasis 
on the well trained handicapped worker for 
so long that we have overshadowed the ad- 

providing 


them working a full 35- or 40-hour 
week, he said. ; 
“We have encoun many : 


probably was 
for education of employers on what the 


a 
; 
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handicapped could do. But, he said. the 
handicapped themselves must be aideq in 
seeking the confidence and the will to cee, 
return to normal life. 

JOB SERVICE PRAISED 


Rehabilitation, he declared, is never com. 
plete until the partly disabled are returneg 
to satisfying. meaningful employment. 

That feeling also was stated by Maj. Gen 
Melvin J. Maas, a retired and totally bling 
marine officer who is chairman of the Presj. 
dent’s committee. He lives outside Washinc. 
ton, D. C. . 

He congratulated the State employmen: 
service on finding jobs for 5,701 handicappeq 
persons during the last year. He also praiseq 
the State vocational rehabilitation program 

The objective of the President’s commit. 
tee, he said is to “give a new birth of freedom 
to the physically impaired—a freedom to 
work, to earn a living by their own honor. 
able toil, to give them opportunity, not a 
Siberia of hopelessness and unemployment 
merely because a small part of their abilities 
have been lost.” 


CALLED GOOD BUSINESS 


The general, like the governor, said it was 
good business to train and place handicapped 
persons in jobs. There are 295,000 handi- 
capped persons employed in this country, he 
stated. 

“It costs an average of $600 per person to 
train a handicapped individual,” he said. 
“The national average for keeping a person 
on relief is $1,500,” he said. 

The attitude in this country toward em- 
ploying the handicapped, the general stated, 
is helping this Nation's international rela- 
tions in the struggle against communism, 
especially in Asia and Africa. “People in 
those areas are acquainted with the employ 
the handicapped programs here,” he said. 

Supervisor Eugene Grobschmidt, vice 


, Chairman of the county board, explained 


that the county employs some 470 handi- 
capped persons. 


[Prom the Milwaukee Sentinel of March 
11, 1957] 


HANDICAPPED LAY Otp GHOsTs To REST 


(By Jerry Cahill) 

Some ordinary Joes who have overcome 
some extraordinary physical disabilities 
gathered together Sunday at Marquette Uni- 
versity’s Brooks Memorial Union to lay to 
rest some old ghosts about the handicapped. 


They said: 

They don’t want pampering or pity. 

Talking about their handicaps is not a 
taboo. 

Most of the handicapped can do just about 
as much as you can do—sometimes more. 

They want a chance to prove it. 

The men interviewed are members of 4 


in it, 
OPEN TO PUBLIC 
Just -1 of the 26 exhibits set up at Mar- 
quette for a 7-State conference and exposi- 
tion on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, the wey display, like the others, will 
to public from noon until 9 
p. m. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
You learn a lot at the exposition. 
Take 26-year-old Corbit Ray, a strapping 
former marine who grew up on a farm near 
Hemingway,.S. C. Seven years ago he won 
a Silver Star—and lost his right arm—in 


“They told me, “You're going to have to 


lose your arm, or lose your life,’” Ray re- 
ahead and take 


d of glad they 
about it, or 


5 
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Mr. Bennett was largely self-educated. 4, 
was a student of Shakespeare and th- -.. 
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the At the Oakland Naval Hospital, Ray got RIGID TESTS SET UP effective rehabilitation of the mentally han- 
d in a new arm and learned to use it. Today he's Many, he said, require rigid physical exami- dicapped, he said. 
seek q member of the hospital staff, teaching nation as a prerequisite for any kind of em- ILO AIDE SPEAKS 
other am! He drives his own car, ployment. Ralph Wright, Washington, D. C., a labor 
hunts, fishes, and likes to putter around the Strict seniority practices which place lim- : Kg Ptes 
home in Castro Valley, Calif counselor in the International Labor Organ- 
ard of his new ey, +» ited importance on the amount of produc- 
om- y Betty, and children Susan 5. ization (ILO), in a luncheon talk, said that 
red with his wife, , » tive work done by an employee make em- enapilitation of the handicapped had made 
and Thomas Charles, 214. Pployers fearful of taking on workers Who <jow progress in many parts of the world 
Ce Or take Jack Bates, sport-shirted and sun- may be unable to do a full job, he said. because of its cost cineiaeen ientit l 
lind tanned. He ae wae Conpe There is a widespread belief, which may labor supplies and a cok of ening 
on: during World War II without a scratch. Two or may not be right, that the presence of 6 its values. 8 
ae months after discharge he lost his left leg handicapped workers will increase the cost The ILO. on debney. wits. 9: ene 
8- above the knee in an auto accident. of the employer's compensation insurance, ii5n5 the sain talenos eee - yee 
WILLING TO TALK Starkey said. L ° e Mats & 
nent . There is also a let-George-do-it attitude in /‘°®8Ue Of Nations, was organized in 1919 and 
ped Today you’d never know he’s an amputee. 8 has headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland 
; s walks, runs, and %°me plants and in others a genuine desire s : 
ised He goes up and down tairs, , ’ to help but lack of. informati nout bh Wright said it had been steadily increasing 
am. even skips with hardly a trace of a limp. He 1° te rpprecy octeso ation about HOW its handicapped rehabilitation work. It 
mit- t the artificial leg and the training at the pveOws 5 se ae. provides technical advisers to governments 
| go wh h teach It may be necessary to modify some of the : ~ 
Jom Oakland Hospital, where he now es as a fosters international cooperation, provides 
researcher for the University of legal responsibilities fixed on employers to ; 
1 to prosthetic y rmit hiring of the handi ith an international information exchange and 
nor- California. pe nalizi tae 1 P aie “to sed —_ operates blind training programs in Egypt 
ot It was Bates who made the point about pe ee’ tres fh mugs and Brazil, he said 
a ili to talk about Much, he said, could be done by such or- : . 
lent most amputees being willing abou ganizations as ; Justin Johnson, Van Nuys, Calif., director 
1 governors’ committees on em- 
ities their handicaps. 1 of public relations for the Hughes Aircraft 
a f le. youcan Ployment of the handicapped. However, he : 
When you're in a group of people, y seeleetiaemndieiaiael natedlabiae. th ia ain Co. and chairman of the California Gover- 
feel them giving <- 9 in out oa the teer agencies ea & year-round volun- nor'’s committee, recommended big organ- 
; u know they’re curious, . 
was corner oS mali chi, y What is needed, he said, is a group of peo- imations. wane vem 
ped om ally. get the conversation around to ple whose regular work is in the fields of " 
<. ae ; y. myself, and tell them about it Personnel, labor management, physical medi- California has 53, he said. He said that 
the hans ; cine, ahd the field of compensation-insur- Where they worked earnestly, even in un- 
, he openly. Most well-adjusted amputees are the , : 
pe They're glad to talk about it. It’s ance law. likely areas, they found a lot of employable 
i om way of educating the public.” , At one time, he said, Minnesota undertook andicapped persons who were just “sitting 
: a good way to anize a committee on empl ent of im back bedrooms,” and found jobs they 
aid. OVERKINDNESS KILLS _ ee 
nt the handicapped in at least 25 of the 33 cen- Could do. 
“you can be killed with too much kind- ters in which there is a local office of the John J. Lee, chairman of the department 
m- ness,” Ray said. “It does you more harm State employment service. of special education and vocational rehabili- 
ted than not enough kindness. panktatie SbrrLY vaRre tation at Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
pla- “When I got home to South Carolina the m and chairman of the Michigan Governor's 
first time after the amputation, I think it was Tt was found, he said, that many of the committee; said that false pride, intolerance 
e harder on my family than it was on me. Communities had few handicapped workers and overemphasis on heredity were some of 
no They wanted to do everything for me—help who needed help or few employers bigenough the problems facing rehabilitation workers. 
i 7 me dress, cut my meat, brush my teeth. to provide them with work. The few who “Too many people have a fear of the han- 
ses “Finally Ihad to tell them, ‘Leave me alone, Could were better reached through individual gicapped, and withdraw from them. * * * 
ne I can do it myself.’” contact than through public campaigns. Too many have false pride, and are afraid 
‘di Ray learned he could do it himself at the The local committees became just meeting they will be damaged by inferior associa- 
: Oakland Hospital, where the rehabilitation groups at which State officials were asked to tions. * * * Too many ascribe too many de- 
staff from the top down gave him a straight- speak or show movies, and the committees ects to damaged heredity,” he said. 
h a ett what was possible for rae largely for wir own entertainment, The task is to promote social maturity, 
, a8 amp . i ’ 7 i 
Leaders of that rehabilitation program are “I doubt very much that unemployed eres Se public’s attitude of with 
. here with the men. They are Capt. Thomas handicapped people are helped, even a little , sty no 
Canty, a former Milwaukean who is head of bit, by activities that are essentially enter- 
me the hospital’s amputee service, and Lt. tainment,” he said. [From the a apa off March 13, 
ies Comdr. Charles Asbelle, Dr. Canty’s first as- Starkey is chairman of the Minnesota 1957} 
ni- sistant. Governor’s Committee. HanpbicaP WHAT You Make IT, Says 
to In addition to Ray and Bates, other mem- In a spech prepard for delivery Tuesday QUADRUPLE AMPUTEE 
ed bers of the amputee team are Albert Wenger, afternoon, Stanley L. Hanson, Boston, Mass., (By William Carley) 
: formerly of Deer Park, Wis., who lost both assistant vice president of the Liberty Mutual 5 
arms and legs as a teen-ager, and Bill Smith, Insurance Co., said that hiring the handi- 4, \, table. picked Sa ceeds tan me cone 
a World War II amputee who is now a metal- capped worker was good business for every- \.i)ceq back—with no arms or le : ’ 
; & gs. 
lurgist living in Sar Jose, Calif. one, 
> gh maces ledger pas bia manetined Wek Get of pec 
vut [From the Milwaukee Journal of March “All available statistics emphasize that the Sop. cc WO bas or ae 
| 12, 1957 thetic devices, or artificial limbs. ° 
. » ] properly placed handicapped worker is a in. 1 
Aptuiry Urcep as Test In Aminc Hanpi- safer, more productive, and more conscien- ae , pe! Se a eae , aor — 
a CAPPED—CONFERENCE Totp THaT Too MaNy tious worker than those without handicaps,” ®°"%ing exhibits at the 3-day regional con- 
es Emptoyers Give THEM Joss ONLY oF Sym- he said. ference of the President’s Committee on Em- 
val PATHY Insurance rates are not increased if work- et <a of — hpemceamer a _ 
t ers with disabili conference, whic wind up today, is - 
a ee Se ee ii ve - sold a - jobs, he cae +: gitplaaaalin 00s hasecrmamna ing held in the ballroom of the Marquette 
what they ean produce rather than out of Liberty Mutual has completed rehabilita- U"/versity Memorial Union. 
sympathy, rehabilitation work will lag, a tion of 84 paraplegics (persons paralyzed “To me a handicap is only as much as you 
.r Minnesota commissioner of employment se- from the waist down) on whom it carried et it be,” Wenger said. “With the right atti- 
i- curity said here y. He is Frank T. insurance, Hanson said. The total estimated tude and the right limb fit, you can practi- 
ii- Starkey, a panel -at the seven-State indemnity and medical costs which his firm cally overcome an amputee setback.” 
ill regional conference on employment of the would have had to pay during the lifetimes DRIVES, DANCES, SWIMS 
9 physically which is now hold- of the 84 would have totaled $8,449,891, he In proof of his statement Al listed driving, 
ing sessions at Brooks Memorial Union and Said. Actually paid to them was less than gancing, swimming, and cooking fried chick- 
yn. at the medical school auditorium at Mar- $%5 million for claims and about $895,000 for en as his favorite pastimes. 
ng quette fs rehabilitation and training, he noted. The “I go swimming practically every day,” he 
: About 275 are attending. Formal sessions injured persons have the satisfaction of per- ; 
ar 2 “ * 
a run through ‘Tuesday, and an exhibition of forming useful work, and the insurance com- ®!d. “I as float bey Benya though 2) can't 
” the work done by handieapped persons in pany has saved more than $2,700,000, he said. PUSH myse ate tees a eee s ate 
the union ballroom will continue from noon = One of the discouraging aspects of reha- ‘lice through the water. io core bi 
“ to 9 p.m. Wednesday. It is open tothe pub- bilitation, Hangon said, has been that al- %* up some sort of paddles that = 
lic. though services for the disabled have been ®24 I'm going totry. 
os To help employers make progress in the increasing rapidly the number of persons Wenger was a high-school student at New 
rehabilitation field, Starkey said, five bar- needing the services is increasing even Richmond, in northern Wisconsin, when he 
ey riers must be recognized and in some way faster. Contributing to the problem is the lost both arms and legs. He had gotten off 
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I’m busted, flat, and feeling blue 
(But I’m a pal of Timbuktu); 


Woa'’re atntAing hroeaatariimhe ¢7, Arcse hack 
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From the Washington Evening Star of importance he became its editor in chief. 
l March 26, 1957} In Washington he became widely respected 
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had a 2-mile walk to his rural home ahead 
of him. 

“But a blizzard blew up and I never got 
there,” he said. “I got lost, and it was 8 hours 
before I made it to a neighbor’s house. The 
temperature was 25 below zero.” 

Frostbite set in and Wenger's limbs had to 
be amputated. But less than 9 months later 
he was back-in high school with his arti- 
ficial limbs. 

“Now I can cook ¢ehicken or rabbit as well 
as any housewife,” he said. “And I still love 
to swim and dance.” 

WORKS AS INSTRUCTOR 


After finishing high school Wenger worked 
for 14 years in an artificial limb factory in 
Minneapolis, and then went to Oakland, 
Calif., as an instructor in the use of the limbs. 

The devices can be designed for any kind 
of work from mining to clerical filing, Wenger 
said. “We try to fit the man for the kind of 
work he wants to do.” - 

Fitting the limb is definitely an art, accord- 
ing to Wenger. Each limb must be individ- 
ually fitted and adjusted for functional and 
cosmetic (attractive) features. 

“With the right limb and the right attitude, 
you can lick almost anything. Just don’t 
make a handicap out of the handicap and 
you'll be O. K.,” he said, as he excused him- 
self for an exhibit show. 

And he got up and walked away. 





Ira E. Bennett: Editor, Scholar, and 
Statesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
my home State of Iowa has supplied 
many leaders in the Capital of our Na- 
tion, but ‘few have risen in their life’s 
work to the stature of Ira E. Bennett, of 
Lyons, Iowa, whom it was my privilege to 
know. : 

Starting his career in journalism in 
Mexico and on the west coast of the 
United States, Mr. Bennett early proved 
his reportorial capacity, and in 1900, 
as a young man, he came to Washing- 
ton. Here the combination of his abil- 
ities, relatively wide experience and in- 
dustry, by 1908 won him the high posi- 
tion of editor in chief of the Washington 
Post. While on that assignment, Mr. 
Bennett came to know many of the great 
and near great, at home and abroad, and 
became a confidant of Presidents and 
statesmen. Notwithstanding that privi- 
lege, he never lost touch with those of 
lesser hote, especially young people 
starting on writing careers who later 
became his disciples. 

Despite an extraordinarily busy life, 
Mr. Bennett made it a point to study 
systematically and travel widely. A dis- 
cerning student of history, he developed 
a rare insight into the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States, not 
only for this Nation, but also for the 
world. An avid scholar in Shakespear- 
ean literature, he developed the capacity 
to express himself in words of power. 

Mr. Bennett found time in which to 
prepare his monumental History of the 
Panama Canal—Builders’ edition—pub- 
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lished in 1915. ‘This is certainly the 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
historical work produced by the con- 
struction era of the great waterway. 
One of its most important chapters was 
written by former Chief Engineer John 
F. Stevens of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, known in history as the “basic 
architect of the Panama Canal.” It is 
historically fitting here to record for 
the first time that it was Mr. Stevens, 
who, as head of the United States Rail- 
way Mission to Russia, 1917 to 1918, and 
later of the Inter-Allied Technical Board 
Supervising Siberian Railroads, 1919 to 
1923, had observed at first hand the 
start and early years of the Communist 
revolution, first alerted Mr. Bennett, 
during his periodic visits to Washington, 
to the vast scope of that world conspir- 
acy and its dangers to the United States. 
Mr. Bennett was thus enabled to be 
among the first leaders of this Nation in 
the study and exposure of international 
communism—an activity that he con- 
tinued throughout his career with in- 
creasing effectiveness. - : 

Resigning his position as editor in 
chief of the Washington Post in 1933, the 
year Soviet Russia was recognized, Mr. 
Bennett started what was in effect a sec- 
ond career. This period included his 
association with the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 
1935 to 1937, to which he contributed 
brilliantly in the preparation of The 
Story of the Constitution, published in 
1937; his position as consultant to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
and his last responsibility as managing 
editor of the National Republic. 

In these capacities, Mr. Bennett’s 
numerous scholarly articles, editorials 
and official reports form a vast fund of 
information and opinion based on a life- 
time of study and observation. Written 
during tumultuous periods of our his- 
tory by one of the greatest editors pro- 
duced by our Nation, they will long stand 
as models for dedicated American youth. 

During the final years of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s life, those closely associated with 
him marveled at the keenness of his 
mind which remained clear to the ehd. 
His last editorial, written in bed, was 
published in the March issue of the 
aoa Republic, shortly before his 

eath. 


In order that the record of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s life and accomplishments, as told 
in obituaries in some of the leading 
newspapers of the country and the 
National Republic, may be available to 
the people of Iowa and the Nation at 
large, especially future historians, I ask 
unanimous consent to have some press 
notices printed in the Appendix of the 


~RECORD. 


There being no objectién, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: y 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 27, 1957] 
Ira BENNETT EpITep Post 25 YEARS 

Ira Elbert Bennett, 88, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post from 1908 to 1933, died yesterday 
at his home, 1614 19th Street NW. 

Although he had suffered from a heart ail- 
ment for many years, he was active until a 
month ago as ng editor of the Na- 
tional Republic, a patriotic magazine. 
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impressed upon Khrushchev and others in title 31, section 665. 


relation to the artificial rate of the Russian 


My judgment is based on my experience law. Our colleagues, Mr. Taser 
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Mr. Bennett was largely self-educateq 4, 
was a student of Shakespeare and the (oy. 
stitution and he traveled and read widely 

He was credited with having drafted th. 
World War I Czechoslovakian declaration o; 
independence. 

Mr. Bennett was born in Lyons, Iowa. 4, 
came to Washington in 1900 as corresponden; 
for the San Francisco Chronicle after a yea; 
on @ newspaper in Mexico and 5 years as city 
editor of the San Diego Union. 

He joined the Post in 1905 and became eqj- 
tor in chief 3 years later. 

Mr. Bennett was the author of a book en. 
titled “The History of the Panama Cana)" 
a collection of editorials written during ang 
after World War I, and numerous free-lance 
magazine articles. 

A lifelong Republican, Mr. Bennett was 
friendly with Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. r 

From 1934 to 1938 he was a special cor. 
‘respondent for the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. He was consultant for the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee from 1949 to 195). 

He and his wife, the former Mabel Dorman 
Fyler, observed their 61st wedding anni- 
versary last month. She survives, along 
with a daughter, Amy Langlais, 3818 Davis 
Place NW., a granddaughter and two creat- 
granddaughters. > 

Mr. Bennett was a cofounder of the Na- 
tional Press Club and former president of 
the Gridiron Club. Marquis Childs, Gira- 
iron Club president, designated the entire 
membership as a committee to attend the 
funeral. 

Services will be held at 11 a. m., Thursday 
at Hysong’s funeral home, 1300 N Street Nw. 
They will be conducted by the Reverend Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. Burial will be in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 28, 1957} 
Ira E. BENNETT, FoRMER EpI!IToR 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—Ira Elbert Ben- 
nett, 88, writer and former editor-in-chief of 
the Washington Post, died at his home today 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Bennett was editor of the Post, now the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, from 
1908 until 1933. In 1949-51 he was a staff 
consultant of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and in recent years was managing edi- 
tor of the National Republic magazine. 

Mr. Bennett wrote a history of the Panama 
Canal, as well as many magazine articles 
He was one of the founders of the National 
Press Club and a former president of the 
Gridiron Club. . 

Surviving are his wife, the former Miss 
Mabel Dorman Fyier; a daughter, Mrs. Claude 
Langlais, of Washington; a granddaughter 
and two great grandchildren. 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 

27, 1957] 

Ina Bennett, Ex-Post Eprror, Dies at 88 

Services for Ira Elbert Bennett, 88, editor 
of the Washington Post from 1908 to 1933, 
will be held at 11 a. m. tomorrow in Hyson's 
Funeral Home at 1300 N Street NW. Burial 
will be in Glenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Bennett died yesterday in his home at 
1614 19th Street NW. Although he had had 
a heart ailment for many years, he served un- 
til a month ago as managing editor of the 
magazine, National Republic. 

He came to Washington in 1900 as a corre- 
spondent for the San Francisco Chronicle and 
joined the Post in 1905. A lifelong Republi- 
can, he was a friend of Presidents Harding, 

, and Hoover. He also served as spe- 
cial correspondent for the McClure Newspa- 
per Syndicate and as consultant for the Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committee from 1949 to 
1951. ; 

He and his wife, who survives him, cele- 
brated their Gist wedding anniversary 1ast 
month, 
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|From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 26, 1957] 
Ira EB. BenwNeTT, Eprror, AvTHOR 
Ira Elbert Bennett, 88, editor in chief of 
ne old Washington Post from 1908 until 
1958 died today at his home, 1614 Nineteenth 
ctreet NW., after a long illness. 
“vr, Bennett, a scholar, writer, and friend 
of Presidents, was active until some weeks 

plic magazine. He was the author of a 
pub ntitied “The History of the Panama 
Canal,” & co of editorials from the 
post from 1917 to 1920, and of many maga- 
zine articles. 

He was staff consultant of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee from 1949 until 1951, 
and was a student of politics, the Constitu- 
tion, and Shakespeare among other subjects. 
He was one of the founders of the National 
press Club and former president of the Grid- 


jron Club. 
Surviving are his widow, the former Mabel 


Dorman Fyler; a daughter, Mrs. Claude Lang- 
lais, 3818 Davis Place NW.; a grandaughter; 
and two great grandchildren. 


|From the New York Times of March 28, 
. 1957] 


Ira E. BENNETT, 88, A WatTeR, EptrorR—FoRMER 
Curer oF WASHINGTON Post Is DEAD—Hap 
Bren ON House COMMITTEE STAFF 
WasHINGTON, March 26.—Ira Elbert Ben- 

nett, writer and former editor in chief of the 

Washington Post, died at his home Tuesday 

after a long ifimess. He was 88 years old. 
Mr. Bennett was editor of the Post, now 

the Washington Post and Times-Herald, from 

1908 until 1933. Im 1949-51, he was a staff 

consultant of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 

mittee and in recent years he was managing 
editor of the National Republic magazine. 
Mr. Bennett wrote a history of the Panama 

Canal as well as many magazine articles. He 

was a founder of the National Press Club and 

a former president of the Gridiron Club. 
Surviving are his widow, the former Mabel 

Dorman Fyler; a daughter, Mrs. Claude Lang- 


Mr. Bennett was one of the important wit- 
ness in the Senate investigation of the Tea- 
pot Dome oil scandal of 1924. 

' Mr. Bennett was born at Lyons, Iowa, and 
started hig newspaper career in 1889 as editor 
of the Ensenada (Mexico) Lower Californian. 
Then he was city editor of the San Diego 
Union, 1892-97, and Washington correspond- 
ent of the Francisco Chronicle, 1900—- 
1905. He became an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post in“1905. 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC AND THE ~ 
NATIONAL REPUBLIC LETTERGRAM, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 
The letter is given over to the passing this 
week of the managing editor of National 
Republic, Ira E. Bennett, a gentleman, schol- 
ar, Christian, and patriot, whose passing is 
felt by millions of men and women of all 
walks of life, hhout our cwn country 
and other nations of the world. Ira, as this 
writer so affectionately knew him, was a man 
of great talent, a renowned journalist and 
editor, a thinker, and a man of great pa- 
triotic conviction. Born in Iowa, he with 
& public-school education, 
newspaper 
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so-called welfare state. Today, no 


. penton ashamed of our lowered standards 
- ongrdependence, we “let the Government 
Mr, De ea amngiv tell ourselves that we are 
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importance he became its editor in chief. 
In Washington he became widely respected 
for his keen knowledge of national and 
foreign affairs, and he counseled many 
Presidents, including Teddy Roosevelt, War- 
ren Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert 
Hoover. He was a close friend of William 
Jennings Bryan, Champ Clark, and many 
other famed Democrats, although a Repub- 
lican in politics. He knew Gen. John J. 
Pershing, John Philip Sousa, and other great 
notables. He was a friend of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, President Thomas Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia, and helped that statesman write 
the original free government constitution 
of that land. 

After leaving the Washington Post, shortly 
after it changed hands, he served as chief 
adviser to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, following which he became manag- 
ing editor of National Republic under this 
writer’s management. 

Mr. Bennett received many citations and 
at least one degree in literature, the latter 
from the Lincoln Memorial University. He 
was among the founders of the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., and among 
the early presidents of the famed Gridiron 
Club. He was a living encyclopedia on the 
historical and political events of the past 
two decades. Possibly one of the kindest 
things that can be said of any man is that he 
was admired by friend and foe, loved by all 
who knew him. 

His last editorial and feature contribu- 
tions appeared in the March edition of 
National Republic, and he had planned fur- 
ther contributions for the April edition, but 
slept into a lasting peace of mind this week. 
His remains were interred Thursday, March 
28, at Glenwood Cemetery, Washington, D. C., 
following appropriate services conducted by 
the Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, Rev. Dr. Bernard Braskamp. Readers 
of the National Republic will greatly miss 
his scholarly writings, and this writer a close 
friend, who now sleeps peacefully in the 
company of other great editors of National 
Republic, George B. Lockwood, Frank P. 
Litschert, and Herbert G. Moore. 

Watrer S. STEELE. 





America Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am inserting 
a commentary on foreign aid prepared 
by one H. I. Phillips. It perhaps is good 
‘Tor a chuckle: 

AMERICA SPEAKS 
(By H. I. Phillips) 


To meet both ends I seldom can 
(But I’m a help to Pakistan) ; 

It’s hard to keep my shirt and pants 
(But after all, I’m fond of France) ; 
I.guess I'll have to break my lease 
(I must cooperate with Greece); 
Hedged in by debts quite vast I am 
(But I must not neglect Siam). 


The wolf from door I can’t repel 
(Still I must help keep Burma well); 
By Tuesday I am out of dough 
(Malaya’s feeling better, though); 
My dollar very little buys 
(But Egypt’s safer, I surmise); 
own financial outlook’s murky 
(But still my heart belongs to Turkey). 
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Congratulations to Senator-Elect Ralph 
Yarborough From Texas 
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I'm busted, flat, and feeling blue 

(But I’m a pal of Timbuktu); 

We're adding breadcrumbs to our hash 
(Who cares? Ain’t Tito short of cash?); 
The sheriff's knocking on my door 
(However, England’s asking more); 

I'm in a hole, but feeling noble * * * 
I wish things were not quite so global! 





Internal Crisis Key to Soviet Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is far too easy to fall into the 
trap of believing that the Soviet Union 
has created a vast, monolithic structure 
which is capable of solving any problem 
by the application of brutality. The 
reality is much more complicated. 

In the past few years there have been 
increasing signs that the Soviet system 
has been severaly strained by its own in- 
ternal contradictions. Brutality—no 
matter how severe—has its limits. 

The distinguished commentator, Mar- 
quis Childs, addresses himself to one as- 
pect of the problem in his column pub- 
lished this morning. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article—as carried in 
the Washington Post—be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ' 

INTERNAL CrISIs KEY To Soviet REFORMS 

[By Marquis Childs] 

The experts here who have been poring 
over every word of Nikita Khrushchev’s vo- 
luminous plan for reshaping the system of 
Soviet industry believe it has been forced by 
the severest internal crisis the Soviet Union 
has undergone since the land collectivization 
program of the early 1930s. 

The Khrushchev proposal to decentralize 
control over industry comes out of the pain- 
ful discovery that a system which embraces 
250,000 to 300,000 enterprises cannot be run 
through the orders of government commis- 
sars in Moscow. Once production began to 
shift from heavy industry to consumer goods, 
even gradually and in a limited degree, the 
Soviet system of iron autnority over every 
phase of life began to creak and groan. 

In the view of economic specialists, so long 
as the Soviet system was geared to the pro- 
duction of iron and steel and heavy machin- 
ery it worked after a fashion. But once the 
relaxation began, with the householder able 
to buy a few simple articles either never 
before available or only in such scarce supply 
as to be negligible, the trouble began. 

While the little group of men in the Krem- 


.lin would naturally never admit it, what is 


missing is the mechanism of the market 
economy—the function of price as it governs 
supply and demand in the market place. 
Whether anything approaching a consumers’ 
economy—Russia is a long way from such an 
economy—can operate without this mechan- 
ism is the question believed to be plaguing 
the Soviet masters. 

The substitute would be a vast army of 
bureaucrats fixing prices through a system 
of government cost-accounting constantly 
threatening to break down of its own weight 
and by reason of its essential unreality. The 
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last year, would also seem to indicate that 
the more conservative segment of the Demo- 
cratic Party is losing some of its grip on the 
public affairs of Texas. In addition. Yar- 
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peril of this unreality is believed to have been 
impressed upon Khrushchev and others in 
relation to the artificial rate of the Russian 
ruble as compared to other currencies of the 
world. 

One of the most startling changes an- 
nounced at the same time that Khrushchev’s 
plan filled two-thirds of all leading news- 
papers was that rubles would be sold for 
foreign currencies at a premium. In 1950 
the value of the ruble was artificially fixed at 

* four tothedollar. At the new premium rate, 
an American will be able to buy 10 rubles for 
adollar. Similar bonuses for other principal 
world currencies were announced. 

In this way the Soviet bosses apparently 
hope to get a more realistic idea of the cost 
of the machinery and the commodities they 
import. Under the artificial rate for the 
ruble, they have been operating in the dark. 

Those studying Khrushchev’s proposed 
shift believe that the more relaxation occurs, 
the more trouble will accumulate for the 
little group undertaking to run a dictator- 
ship without a dictator. 

The specialists who hold this view do not 
expect that in the “foreseeable future the 
cumulative trouble will produce anything 
like a revolution. If they are correct in their 
analysis, the Kremlin gang will be more and 
more harrassed by the need to adjust to 
inevitable alterations in the direction of 
further liberalization. 

They thereby will be kept busy, but they 
will not be so hard pressed as to seek to dis- 
tract their own people with the kind of for- 
eign adventure which could lead to war with 
the West. 

Admittedly, this is an optimistic view. It 
ciffers sharply from that of Soviet escapees 
and underground leaders such as Vladimir 
Poremsky, president of the National Alliance 
of Russian Solidarists, known by the initials 
NTS. 

Poremsky, who claims to direct an exten- 
sive underground inside Russia, foresees a 
“major upheaval” that may come at any 
time. This could take the form of extensive 
rioting, with events coming to a climax in 
the refusal of Soviet troops to fire on the 
rioters. In Poremsky’s view, that would 
signal the end of the regime. 

But the experts agree’on one thing: Not in 
the satellites, not even in Russia itself, has 
the Communist indoctrination transformed 
human beings into Communist robots. And 
that is, in itself, an enormously hopeful con- 
clusion. 





Case of the Postmaster General—Letter 
From Charles O. Porter, of Oregon, to 
Hon. John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

Apri 8, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHn A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Legal and Monetary Sub- 
committee, Government Operations 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: Because I am personally con- 
vinced that Postmaster General Summerfield 
has acted as a poor-business man and in 
bad faith in connection with his Depart- 
ment’s $47 million deficiency appropriation 
request, I call for his immediate resignation 
and prosecution under the provisions of the 
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Urgent Deficiencies Act, United States Code, 
title 31, section 665. 

My judgment is based on my experience 
as a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and upon reading the col- 
loquy in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 
5, beginning on page 4639. ~ 

In a matter of this. importance and in- 
terest, however, and in the interests of fair- 
ness, I am now writing to you in your ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Subcommittee of the Government Op- 
erations Committee to request that your 
subcommittee inquire, as soon as possible, 
into the circumstances and that Mr. Sum- 
merfield and Mr. Percival F. Brundage, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be asked 
to explain their conduct. 

The Postmaster General prides himself on 
being an efficient-business man, but the facts 
point in the other direction, to wit: 

1. He asked for $3 billion in 1957 and re- 
ceived within about $16 million of that. 
Only $5 million was cut from what he asked 
for operations, with the operations total rep- 
resenting an increase of $74 million from 
1956. Yet he comes to us now. with a $47 
million deficit, all the more amazing because 
so much of the expenditures are fixed costs. 

2. His defense is that the volume of mail 
has increased beyond expectation. We all 
make miscalculations but this one is tre- 
mendous, particularly when you consider 
that in January of this year, at a time when 
he knew this $47 million deficiency existed, 
the Postmaster General estimated for fiscal 
1957 that the Post Office would handle 58,- 
024,000,000 pieces of mail, domestic and for- 
eign, almost 300 million less than he had 
earlier estimated would be handled in 1957. 
In January, the volume of mail is de¢reas- 
ing—but in’ April it is the basis for the $47 
million deficiency he knew about in January. 

The law is very plain: 

“(g) Administrative division of apportion- 
ment: Any appropriation which is appor- 
tioned or reapportioned pursuant to this 
section may be divided and subdivided ad- 
ministratively within the limits of such ap- 
portionments or reapportionments. The of- 
ficer having administrative control of any 
such appropriation available to the legisla- 
tive branch, the judiciary, or the District of 
Columbia, and the head of each agency, sub- 
ject to the approval of-the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by 
regulation, a system of administrative con- 
trol (not inconsistent with any accounting 
procedures prescribed by or pursuiant to 
law) which shall be designed to (A) restrict 
obligations or expenditures against each 
appropriation to the amount of apportion- 
ments or reapportionments made for each 
such appropriation, and (B) enable such 
officer or agency head to fix responsibility 
for the creation of any obligation or the 
making of any expenditure in excess of an 
apportionment or reapportionment. 

“(h) Expenditures in excess of apportion- 
ment prohibited—penalties: No officer or 
employee of the United States shall author- 
ize or create any obligation or make any 
expenditure (A) in excess of an apportion- 
ment or reapportionment, or (B) in excess 
of the amount permitted by regulations pre- 


scribed pursuant to subsection (g) of this . 


section. 

“(i) Administrative discipline; reports on 
violations: (1) In addition to any penalty 
or liability under other law, any officer or 
employee of the United States who shall 
violate subsections (a), (b), or (h) of this 
section shal lbe subjected to appropriate ad- 
ministrative discipline, including, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, suspension from duty 
without pay or removal from office; and any 
officer or employee of the United States who 
shall knowingly and willfully violate sub- 
sections (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 2 
years, or both.” 


April 19 


Responsible leaders in the House have ex 
pressed concern over the violations o; 1),, 
law. Our colleagues, Mr. Taber ang yy, 
Gary, agree that the law has been violate; 
Mr. Gary weil states the issue: “Are we poi, 
to continue to appropriate for the depart 
ments of Government or are we going te 
abdicate in their favor?” 7 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. CaNnon 
the chairman of the Appropriations Com, 
mittee, has spoken his mind with his usual 
clarity and force. All his remarks in the 
April 5 Recorp are worthy of attention py 
your committee, but these go to the nub: © 

“Every department observed and obeyed 
the law until this year. The Post Office pe. 
partment is the first to break over. Pog. 
master General Summerfield tells the preg; 
he is heartsick. He would not be heartsicx 
if he had obeyed the law. But he took funds 
out of the fourth quarter and spent them jn 
the second quarter. And he took money oy 
of the fourth quarter and spent it in the 
third quarter. It was done deliberately ang 
on notice. He had notice when Congres 
passed and the President signed the bill. He 
had notice again when he first started using 
the money at the beginning of the first quar. 
ter in July 1956. He went before the Bureay 
of the Budget and asked for a supplementary 
estimate. The budget told him Congress 
had given him $2,184,000 for operations anq 
he had to live within it. They refused to 
recommend a/ deficiency appropriation, 
Again the first of January he again went be- 
fore the Budget Bureau and asked for a sup. 
plementary estimate, And again the Budget 
Bureau told him he would have to live within 
the amount Congress had appropriated for 
the purpose. He waited until the last min- 
ute and finally bludgeoned the Budget Bu- 
reau into giving him a supplementary esti- 
mate and then calls in the newspapermen 
and tells them unless Congress surrenders he 
will stop delivering the mail. He lays down 
an ultimatum to Congress and arrogantly 
gives them 3 days in which to come across. 
Regardless of what the Constitution says, 
the Department is writing its own ticket and 
naming its own appropriation, and the tax- 
payers of the Nation and the men they send 
to Washington te represent them can go 
jump in the sea.” 

Essential postal services should not be 
abridged abruptly. Too much important ac- 
tivity depends on them. Decreases in serv- 
ice for the sake of economy can no doubt be 
made, but they should come as the result of 
careful study, not because the Postmaster 
General invokes them as reprisals on Con- 
gress for an illegal situation his own inept- 
ness created. 





Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 
A Fool’s Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Jeffersonian Democrat, of 
March 21, 1957: 

A Foo.’s PARADISE 
(By Dr. Alfred P. Haake, noted economist, 
public relations consultant, and lecturer) 

“Let George do it” was one one of the early 
clichés in our evolution from self-reliance 
toward glorified parasitism that hides behind 
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Once enough stock has been quietly ac- 
quired, the ambitious one, usually with an 
attorney, calls on the management and 
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[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 24, 1957] 


FAIRBANKS FIGHT WILL Brine SEC, EXCHANGE 


April 19 


the market and above prices actually paig 
by the sellers. 7 

Fortunes have been and will be made by 
the cellere of the shares to Peann._7T.....” 


u 19 1957 
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nd ington that they defeat the new school-aid gin with which Governor Daniel defeated This can be done with as little capital as 
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bill to come before them soon. 
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$70,000 to $150,000. 
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the Army are members of the Medical and the number of general officers in 


having received the unanimous vote of 
the Congress. At the same time, in 1947, 
a bill which had been passed by Con- 
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Service Corps. They belong to such out- 
standing organizations as the American 
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Once enough stock has been quietly ac- 
quired, the ambitious one, usually with an 
attorney, calls on the management and 
breaks the sad news. It is out of a job. 
Also thousands of jobs are jeopardized. 

The management has been asleep and 
never interested enough to have acquired an 
important position. The new group takes 
over, elects its own directors and officers, 
with the ambitious one assuming the top 
positions—president or chairman or both. 
The last makes for double paychecks and 
expense accounts. 

TWO TYPES OF APPROACHES . 


The next move, once the new interests 
are in the saddje, is to increase the capital 
shares. Then, with the help of some sharp 
pencil boys, accountants, and lawyers, the 
search is begun for other takeover pros- 
pects. This time the hunt is for well-heeled 
companies, with the stock selling below the 
book value. Also, where the management 
has only a small stock position. 

There are two approaches: A direct one for 
a merger through an exchange of stock, or a 
quie. accumulation of stock in the open 
market. If stock is bought, a friendly cus- 
tomers’ man or two will put in some of his 
clients into the sought-after company on 
their promise of proxy support. 

Sometimes a proxy fight can be avoided, 
particularly if enough shares in the sought- 
after company are acquired. Also if the 
management. is willing to ride along on the 
promise of continued employment, usually 
as a consultant. Then, shares of the first 
company are exchanged for those of the 
second. 

Since shares are given in exchange for 
stock of the acquired company, these need 
not be registered with the SEC. Then, the 
shares so exchanged may be sold on the open 
market. This has been done a lot in some 
of the cheap, speculative mining ventures. 


HIDE BEHIND SWISS BANK 


If the company to be taken over is a larger 
one and associates with capital of thé raid- 
ing group wish to be anonymous, there are 
the Swiss banks. The Swiss banks never re- 
veal their customers, who can be anyone. 

The Swiss banks in addition to covering 
up identity of principals also extend ex- 
tremely liberal credit margin as low as 10 
percent against the American requirements 
of 70 percent for carrying securities. So a 
million dollars in American securities can be 
carried on an outlay of only $100,000, against 
$700,000 with American banks. 

Stock Exchange firms are barred from ar- 
ranging deals where less than the 70-percent 
margin is put up, but this can be gotten 
around by using a third party who makes the 
arrangements. 

THIRD PARTY MYSTERY INDIVIDUALS 


Another wrinkle is to contract with third 
parties—mystery individuals to buy stock on 
their own, using their credit, but guarantee- 
ing them a price substantially above the 
market. This is being-resorted to more and 
more. It amounts to a buying of proxies, for 
the delivery of and payment for the shares 
is made after the stockholders meeting vot- 
ing on the control. 

Profits on these “above the market but de- 
layed delivery of stock deals” can run into 
millions of dollars. Since the purchases call 
for delivery of stock 6 months or longer, the 
profits are taxable at the lower capital gains 
rates. 

The laws bar buying of votes for dog catch- 
ers, but there apparently is nothing illegal 
in the buying of proxies for control of a 
company listed on the Stock Exchange or 
elsewhere, 
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[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 24, 1957] 


FAIRBANKS FIGHT Witt. Brine SEC, EXCHANGE 
Laws REFORMS ’ 


(By Leslie Gould) 


Out of the Fairbanks, Morse control fight— 
regardless of the rulings by the courts and 
the balloting at the stockholders’ meeting— 
will come reforms in the securities laws and 
in stock exchange regulations. 

These will cover: 

1. Buying of stock and voting of proxies 
where the principals and the true bene- 
ficial owners are concealed, as by the Swiss 
banks. 

2. Multimillion-dollar stock market com- 
mitments by officers and directors of a pub- 
licly owned corporation, the principal busi- 
ness of which is other than investment in 
securities, without specific stockholder ap- 
proval. 

3. Sale of major assets without stockholder 
approval. 

4. Leases and other contracts committing a 
company to expenses running into the mil- 
lions for a longer period of years, without 
stockholder approval. 

5. An end to secret hearings by the SEC 
into matters vitally concerning the public 
owners of a business—the shareowners. 

6. A crackdown by the SEC when officers, 
directors, and insiders and large shareowners 
fail to report promptly under the law trans- 
actions in the company’s stock. These re- 
ports are supposed to be made by the 10th 
of each month, covering such dealings in the 
previous month; 

FULL DISCLOSURE NEEDED 


7. Promp and full disclosure of transac- 
tions with the corporation by any officer, 
director, insider, or large shareowner, or by 
any relative or close associate. The same 
where there are refunds of profits or com- 
missions or fees by such individuals to the 
corporation, whether the repayments are 
voluntary or otherwise. 

8. Real, instead of token enforcement by 
the stock exchange of its rule that its 
member firms and their customers’ men must 
know their customers and, where there are 
agents or nominees, disclosure of the true 
principals. 

9. Extension of SEC rules requiring dis- 
closures by individuals holding 10 percent 
or more of a company’s shares to groups act- 
ing in concert in the accumulation of such 
holdings. This should include customers’ 
men in stock exchange and American stock 
exchange firms. They have “mastermind- 
ed” some of the recent takeover attempts. 

10. Pull disclosure of fees received by 
stock exchange firms from a corporation 
when these firms tip the corporation’s secu- 
rities in advertisements and in market let- 
ters -nd in other analytical literature. 

11. Pull disclosure of the names of and 
fees and expenses paid to lawyers and pub- 
lic relations advisers. Also any political con- 
tributions by the firm, or its officers and 
directors, or its lawyers and public relations 
advisers. 

BOLDEST OPERATION 

In one of the boldest and most daring fi- 
nancial operations in recent years, the Penn- 
Texas Corp. is to grab control of the 
$135 million Fairbanks, Morse Co. There has 
never been an operation comparable to it. 

Penn-Texas officers and directors, who have 
a relatively small personal stake in the stock, 


Of this sum, $15 to $18 million is still owing 

and must be paid in the next 6 months, 
Prices paid for the Fairbanks, Morse shares 

have in most cases been substantially above 
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yield powers invested in it by the Con- 


etitnutian 


April 19 


the market and above prices actually ,,; 
by the sellers. = 

Fortunes have been and will be made b 
the sellers of the shares to Penn-Texa; . 
cluding undisclosed customers of sy; 
banks, a couple of mystery men and a forme, 
Penn-Texas director who had other financ;,) 
deals with the company. ' 

To finance the Fairbanks, Morse Shares 
Penn-Texas officers have used some of the 
funds received in a series of sale and leas. 
back deals for plants and property of its sup. 
sidiaries, 

LEASE-BACK DEALS USED 


Four plants were sold for a total of $99. 
700,000. In the lease-back contracts, the 
company is committed to pay over a long 
period of years more than $61 million jp 
rents. On some of the rental contracts, the 
company pays all expenses of maintenance 
and taxes. 

Only part of the sale price was in cash. 
the company in several of the deals taking 
back what it calls purchase money secong 


. mortgages. 


' These commitments are not peanuts, but 
the deals have been made without a specific 
stockholder vote on them. 

The question is: How far can a manage. 
ment go in disposing of assets and in com. 
mitting the business to millions of new ey. 
pense without the approval of the rea! owp. 
ers—the public shareholders? 





Officer Grades, Army Medical Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
grades of major general and brigadier 
general in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Regular Army,.and for other pur- 


poses. 

I would like to chronicle very briefly 
before this body the previously unher- 
alded performance of a large group of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 active-duty 
Army officers who, under present law, 
are denied the opportunity of attaining 
general officer rank, no matter how out- 
standing may be the performance of any 
individual of the corps. I specifically 
refer to the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army, which represents the consolida- 
tion of the former Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, the Sanitary Corps, and the 
Pharmacy Corps. I supported the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Norman Kirk, in 1947, in his recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a 
single corps which would provide admin- 
istrativé, scientific, and technical sup- 
port to the Surgeon General and his 
physicians of the Army Medical Service 
in their mission of caring for the sick, 
injured, and wounded, and in maintain- 
ing the health of the Army. I did this 
in spite of the fact that it would abolish 
the Pharmacy Corps, which was estab- 
lished by a bill which I introduced in 
Congress in 1942, and which was signed 
by the President into law in 1943, after 
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aid having received the unanimous vote of the Army are members of the Medical and the number of general officers in 
he Congress. Atthesame time, in 1947, Service Corps. They belong to such out- each of the Corps. 
by : pill which had been passed by Con- standing organizations as the American 
tn. . ba an Optometry Corps Hospital Association, the American Number 
“ cee vetoed by the President in order to Pharmaceutical Association, the Ameri- Corps Approximate} _of 
“al incorporate this profession in the Medi- can Optometric Association, the Ameri- ee) oon 
cal Service Corps. The Medical Service can Association for the Advancement of — 
res Corps is a natural outgrowth of the Civil Science, the American Chemical Society, ror acne : 
the war Hospital and Ambulance Corps, the American Management Association, Artillery. ........-~---22--.-- 20, 200 121 
ae. which relieved the overburdened physi- the Society of American Bacteriologists, [YM '¥:¢-----5-----------~ oe ~ 
” cian of much of the work of a nonpro- the American Psychological Association, Chemical_.......-7--77-777"~” 1, 500 4 
fessional nature; of the Sanitary Corps, the American Public Health Association, [heplain-——__--___--______. 1 me “2 
2. whose establishment was recommended the American Sociological Society, the Military Police 277777777777 2, 400 “4 
he py General Gorgas, the Surgeon General National Association of Social Workers, os wan nnn nn nnn 1, 500 4 
ng in 1917, at a time when he faced the the American Industrial Hygiene Asso- 470 fA Q.ocjte General.----- = , 
in problem of not having enough medical ciation, the American Association of Dental Corps. ....-.....-- 2, 600 3 
he officers to provide proper professional Clinical Pathologists, the American En- a oe —— = ad 
ice eare to the large number of casualties tomological Society, the American So- Veterinary Corps........ "475 oy 
that was anticipated; and of the Medi- ciety of Immunologists, the New York eae +-----+--------- 7, 100 |~ 23 
2 cal Administrative Corps, which was Academy of Sciences, the Society of Ex- Sing "8 --------------— 7 900 19 
~ established by law in 1920 as the result perimental Biology and Medicine, the ‘ransportation_______---..... 6, 400 14 
of a recommendation by Surg. Gen. Mer- American Society of Experimental Pa- 
yut ritt W. Ireland, who recommended at thology, the American Society of Tropical The above data speak for themselves. 
fic that early stage the establishment of a Medicine and Hygiene, the American So- J[ hold that any Corps of this size, which 
Medical Service Corps; and, finally, of ciety of Parasitology, the American is composed of so many highly regarded 
re the Pharmacy Corps, which gave recog- Mosquito Control Association, the Radia- professional personnel, and which has 
me nition to highly trained and educated iton Research Society, and the American distinguished itself so admirably in com- 
officers with backgrounds in practical Society of Hospital Pharmacists. bat, richly deserves the equality of op- 
7 sanitation, military medical supplies and In any major conflict in the future, the portunity afforded other male corps of 
equipment, and knowledge and experi- services of physicians will be in an the Army. 
ence in the chemical, bacteriological, acutely short supply. ‘Phe existence of 
serological, and X-ray fields. Theselat- the Medical Service Corps negates the 
ter three corps faced and met their wyniversal complaint of our World War . 
responsibilities superbly a = II Reserve physicians, who charged that Unrestricted Importation of Residual Oil 
War II in almost every type of duty their professional services were need- . 
except the actual practice of medicine, Jessly expended in nonprofessional du- and Cheaply Manufactured Foreign 
dentistry, and nursing. ties. The corps distinguished itself in Goods Is a Menace to American 
The Medical Service Corps has in- Korea as a member of that great Army Industry 
creased tremendously in size, responsi- medica] team, which assured our Army of 
| bilities, and areas of utilization in the the lowest sickness and disease rate, and SPEECH 
past 10 years. It is composed of indi- the best chance of survival after being aie 
viduals who are dedicated to the highest wounded, of any army in history. The 
ve principles of the Army Medical Service, Medical Service Corps has now reached HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
he the United States Army, and this great full maturity,.and new opportunities OF PENNSYLVANIA 
er Nation of ours. The Medical Service have been opened up in the whole areaof 1 ;HE HOUSE OP REPRESENT A'TIVES 
of Corps officer, in addition to being profes- service support in such new fields as ; 
r= sionally qualified in his field, must be medical intelligence, military missions, Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
adept in the application and techniques and particularly in the logistics officer Mr. VAN_ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
ly of the combat arms as well. These of- program. In mobilization these officers year since residual oil imports began to 
r- ficers served with honor during the Ko- would be required to serve in lor2grades get out of hand following World War 
of rean conflict when each infantry divi- higher than now serving, and the respon- II, there have been efforts in Congress 
ty sion was authorized 38 Medical Service sibilities would even be greater than in to bring about restrictive measures, 
W, Corps officers. As a matter of fact, next World War II. However, in this era of either by legislation or by directive to 
g to the infantry and artillery, they out- unprecedented opportunities for college the executive department. 
t- numbered all other frontline corps, and graduates in civilian pursuits, a military International oil companies have long 
Ly their assignments ranged from that of career is not going to be attractive to the protested that no laws are needed to 
ly the assistant battalion surgeon, who pro- highest type of personnel desired, when prevent harmful practices on their part. 
1e vided frontline emergency medical care, it is realized that in the Medical Service They insist that a voluntary program 
1 to that of the helicopter pilot; who flew Corps our present laws preclude equality will take care of everything. 
A= the wounded back to the hospitals. of opportunity to aspire to the higher There has been a variety of ap- 
1e The Medical Service Corps consists of ranks available in the military service. proaches to the problem of excessive 
i. specialists in over 50 scientific, technical, At the present time, the Medical Service imports. 
n. and administrative specialties, including Corps is the only male corps which has no Several years ago we proposed an 
1- pharmacists, optometrists, sanitary en- general officers, and which does not and omnibus foreign trade measure that 
a gineers, podiatrists, clinical psycholo- never has had the opportunity of com- would have placed a 5 percent limitation 
\- gists, bacteriologists, radiological labora- peting for these higher positions in the on residual oil imports and at the same 
J tory officers, biochemists, physiologists, Military Establishment. Other corps of time would have offered various degrees 
is entomologists, social workers, immunolo- the Army, much smaller in size than the of protection for other affected 
e gists, parasitologists, and in the broader Medical Service Corps, have several gen- industries. 
c, fields, administrators, comptrollers, and eral officers. Equality of opportunity In the last Congress, I offered a bill 
\- executives trained in management, logis- should not be denied to the Medical Sery- to restrict residual oil imports to 10 
is tics, manpower, teaching, intelligence, ice Corps, and if some of the gross inequi- percent of domestic demand. 
h staff and command, training, research ties cannot be rectified under present What was hoped would be an accept- 
- and development, operations and plan- legislation, I propose that legislation be able substitute was the adoption by both 
n ning, programing, financial manage- enacted that would correct these in- Houses, with White House endorsement, 
d ment, industrial funding, and the biologi- justices. To illustrate the inequality of the recommendations of the Cabinet 





cal and physical sciences. These officers 
Serve also as consultants to physicians. 
It is also to note that al- 


interesting 
most 30 percent of all the Ph. D.’s in 


that exists I should like to enter on the 
record a listing of all the male corps of 
the Army establishment with their ap- 
proximate present strength of officers, 


Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy. 

Now, after 2 years, we find that it is 
unworkable and that legislation is un- 
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questionably the only solution to the 
imports problem. 

In the interim, it has been established 
that any attempt to persuade the inter- 
national oil group to conform volun- 
tarily to suggested import levels is futile. 

Our crusade in behalf of American 
industry and labor has been waged under 
great difficulties. 

Attempting to set up tariff dikes as 
safeguards against mounting waves of 
foreign products devastating the United 


States economy would seem to be an 


impossible job as we must contend with 
the determined opposition of wealthy 
international trading companies. 

Throughout the time that this pitched 

battle has been taking place, we have 
also been forced to carry out a vigorous 
campaign to prevent new breakdowns 
in the fortifications set up in the field 
of foreign commerce by our Founding 
Fathers more than a century and a half 
ago. 
Despite the unfair competition for 
American producers and workers that 
has come out of the strange diplomatic 
mdneuvering since Congress first relin- 
quished some of its authority to the 
State Department, there are still per- 
sistent efforts in that Department to 
usurp additional congressional power 
for the purpose of broadening our con- 
cessions in foreign commerce. 

Thus far I have mentioned only the 
coal industry as a victim of an unwise 
foreign policy. 

In the same category are the textile 
and leather goods industries, glass, pot- 
tery, ceramics, machine tools, electrical 
equipment, and dozens of other manu- 
facturers whose talents have helped to 
bring America the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. 

I might also point out that under one 

plan which the State Department is 
pushing very vigorously, the American 
farmer would .also stand to lose big 
shares of domestic: markets to foreign 
producers. 
_ That particular plan would take the 
United States of America into the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, thus 
throwing our tariff-making power into 
an office composed predominantly of 
foreigners. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to im- 
pose a tariff quota on imports that 
threaten the welfare and security of this 
country. 

My bill offers a plan to which no one 
should object. 

It is a plan that American industry 
and labor have every right to demand; 
it gives foreign producers who look to 
the United States for markets a fair 
share of our business and an opportunity 
to plan output in conformity with pre- 
arranged schedules. 

Mr. Speaker, I have met with other 
Members of the House who are intro- 
ducing similar legislative proposals, and 
we have come to the conclusion that my 
bill is one which should have a wide ap- 
peal in all sections of our country. 

In the first place, it proposes to re- 
assert congressional authority in the 
field of international trade. 

It puts the State Department on notice 
that the 85th Congress will no longer 
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yield powers invested in it by the Con- 
stitution. 

Actually, we could not take leave of a 
binding law even if this legislative body 
had a mind to do so. 

Congress has always been responsible 
for policies dealing with international 
commerce, and these powers cannot be 
ceded without constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The State Department has arrogated 
tariff-making functions over the past 
two decades or so. 

During this period it has shown con- 
clusively that it is incapable of conduct- 
ing these affairs in a manner that would 
provide equitable treatment for the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

No doubt foreign nations enjoy nego- 
tiating with a diplomat who is willing to 
surrender his country’s markets to the 
rest of the world. 

Does the State Department consider it 
protocol for our own working people to 
sit down to an empty table in order to 
satisfy demands of exporting nations? 

Thousands of residents of the congres- 
sional district which I represent have 
experienced unemployment as a conse- 
quence of unwise tariff policies. ; 

Our coal miners and railroad workers 
have been particularly hard hit through 
loss of coal markets to foreign residual 
oil. 

The textile, glass, and pottery indus- 
tries in our part of the country have felt 
the impact of foreign competition, and 
they stand to be hurt even more when 
the St. Lawrence seaway is opened un- 
less the bill which I am introducing is 
written into law. 

The danger confronting textile work- 
ers who lack inadequate tariff protection 
is universally recognized. 

I might add that, while the cigar- 
making industry in my part of the coun- 
try would not be considered a big em- 
ployer on a comparative scale, neverthe- 
less there is no reason for it to be sacri- 
ficed to the competition of products made 
by poorly paid workers in lands abroad. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
is designed to protect these and other 
groups who comprise the working seg- 
ment of our population. 

In addition to the foregoing bill to set 
up a tariff quota, I am also at this time 
introducing a bill to provide for a 10- 

percent quota limitation on residual oil 
imports. 

It is identical to the bill which, as I 
mentioned previously, I introduced in 
the 84th Congress. 

It was my original intention to incor- 
porate this provision into my tariff quota 
bill, following discussions with colleagues 
ene. concerned about excessive im- 
po 

However, I have decided to offer the 


on residual oil imports is not an assured 
method of deterring international oil 
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companies from their impact upon ¢. 
mestic oil markets. 

Another reason why an absolute 
quota is necessary im this case is tha 
the coal industry could not expect th. 








Tariff Commission to place what woug fae °°, 
be considered a prohibitive tariff on re. J Lpon 
sidual oil imports due to the fact that the Mast 
Commission decides its cases on a prog. 
uct-by-product basis. ot 
Thus two different forms of fucl are JM on 
not necessarily considered compctitiye " 
by the Commission even though they from 
may be used precisely for the same pyr. tn 
poses by identical consumers. yo 
Mr. Speaker, to emphasize the neces. vil 
sity for quick action on the bills which ivil 
I now offer, let me point out that there trial 
is a movement afoot by the internationa] sion: 
trade groups to put across some form of equa 
the OTC during this session of Congress, I 
I believe that our tariff quota bij How: 
— be the best answer to these ambi- the : 
ons. 
I also feel that our domestic fucls in. [NE S. 
dustries are at this time in perhaps the 
gravest danger since foreign oil began Th 
to deluge American markets not long by sc 
after the conclusion of World War II. the I 
There are literally swarms of tankers in th 
now engaged in carrying oil to Europe prop 
that are going to be free for other ship- of . 
ping activity once Suez traffic is returned J 
to normal. the € 
Despite a recent statement by an exec- latin 
utive of one of the large international befor 
companies to the effect that shipping and | 
bottoms will not be in excess for at least — 
@ year, there is no question but that pre 
more tanker facilities are going to be woul 
available for stepping up the transporta- torne 
tion of alien oil to the United States. pass 
I recognize that the Office of Defense woul 
Mobilization is making every effort to ae 
prevent the repercussions “a 
that lie ahead for the coal and railroad me 
industries if the world oil group is per- divis 
mitted to impose its will in this manner. plair 
Speaking for the thousands of work- no ¢ 
ers in affected industries, as well as for com] 
the management which is charged with woul 
responsibility of keeping these industries se 
in a healthy condition, I ask members 7a 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- tion 
tee to act quickly upon my recommenda- gate 
tions so that we can bring the matter to cuse 
the floor for a vote in the immediate to V 
future. gat 
legal 
crim 
Ag 
Southern Congressional Leaders Form nam 
South’s Last Defense Line Thel 
defe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS righ 
or Pres 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting the enclosed article which ap- 
peared in April 4 issue of the 
Florence (S. C.) Morning News, which is 
one of the leading daily papers in my 
State. IN 


I believe that the editor of this paper 
has truly expressed the conditions exist- 
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ing in this country at the present time. 
1 fully realize that the congressional 
delegations from below the Mason-Dixon 
line are not the only good statesmen or 
the only good legislators in the Congress. 
1 sincerely believe, however, that the 
Members of Congress from below the 
Mason-Dixon line have a much greater 
respect for the Constitution and hold it 
in higher esteem than the average per- 
son in the United States. ~ 

I realize that the Members of Congress 
from the southern States are greatly 
outnumbered and sooner or Jater our op- 
ponents will overpower us and pass a 
civil rights, or more popularly called a 
civil wrongs bill, which will deny a jury 
trial and permit numerous other inva- 
sions of the private individual’s rights 
equalled only by the Kremlin in Russia. 

I hope that every Member of the 
House will have an opportunity to read 
the article I am inserting in the REecorp 
today: 

SouTHERN CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS FORM 

SouTH’s Last DEFENSE LINE 


The importance of the position occupied 
by southern Congressmen in the fight against 
the President's civil-rights bill is illustrated 
in the case of trial by jury. The civil-rights 
proposal is a frontal attack within the area 
of civil rights on the time-honored and con- 
stitutionally provided right of trial by jury. 

The bill now before Congress would have 
the effect of denying. persons accused of vio- 
lating the civil rights of others of being tried 
before a jury of persons from their State 
and district. If the bill is enacted, the Gov- 
ernment would be empowered to bring civil 
charges an individual accused of 
violating the civil rights of another. He 
would be by a Government at- 
torney before a Federal judge, who would 
pass on the facts as well as the law. He 
would also pas~ sentence. 

Also, the bill would establish a new divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice with law- 
yers employed for the specific purpose of 
investigating and bringing civil suits. The 
division would bring suit in behalf of a 
plaintiff even though the plaintiff had made 
no complaint. If the person named in the 
complaint did complain, the Government 
would bear the cost of the suit. On the 
other hand, the defendant would be re- 
quired to pay the cost of defense. 

Another phase of the proposed legisia- 
tion would create a commission to investi- 
gate alleged discrimination. Persons ac- 
cused of discrimination could be ordered 
to Washington and subjected to an investi- 
gation that would make the necessity of 
legal counsel just as real as if he were being 
criminally accused. 

Against this invasion of civil rights in the 
name of “civil rights,” southern Senators and 
Congressmen form our last line of defense. 
Their fight is a fight for trial by jury, for the 
defense of the civil rights of those whose civil 
rights would be taken from them by the 
President’s civil-rights bill. 





Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 145i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House may shortly concern itself with 
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S. 1451, which recently passed the Sen- 
ate, I believe that the following letter 
which I received, dated April 5, 1957, 
from Maurice S. Brody, an investment 
economist of Denver, Colo., will be of 
interest to our colleagues: 
Apri 5, 1957. 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The passage 
of S. 1451, known as the Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957, by the United States Sen- 
ate clearly points up the fact that the Re- 
publican administration is hell bent on 
sharply revising the basic underlying phi- 
losophy of our National Banking Act. 

The elimination of mandatory cumulative 
voting, the regularization of stock financing 
by national banks through the issuance of 
preferred stock, and the granting of permis- 
sion to extend stock options to top manage- 
ment (all strongly opposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board). puts depositors and stock- 
holders on notice that the basic safeguards 
which have maintained our national bank- 
ing system at its present full strength is now 
to be discarded once and for all. 

I naturally am concerned with the attitude 
of the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee toward discarding these fundamental 
basic safeguards. 

It clearly appears that the contemplated 
legislative investigation into the country’s 
credit and financial policies shou!d include 
an investigation into the effects which these 
drastic changes are likely to have on our 
national banking structure. 

I, therefore, would respectfully suggest 
that you entertain the thought of having the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
shelve this bill until the presently contem- 
plated legislative investigation is completed. 
This makes commonsense as the reversal in 
basic philosophy in S. 1451 reaches right 
down to the fundamental concentration of 
financial power occurring in this country, 
and therefore certainly is. tied in with any 
investigation of our financial and credit 
policies. 

I will be pleased to hear from you concern- 
ing this thought. 

With my kind personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
MAvRICE S> Bropy, 





Outstanding Infantry Training at Fort 
Benning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that the Recorp show 
the exemplary job being done in train- 
ing ground ferces at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Recently a group of Members of the 
House and the Senate had ai oppor- 
tunity to see this training at firsthand. 
It was a very fine thing to see not only 
the different types of training but also 
the imagination and spirit with which 
the Infantry goes about their tasks. All 
credit must be given to Maj. Gen. 
Herbert B. Powell and his fine staff who 
operate this gigantic Army Infantry 
center and school. 

I say gigantic because this great Army 
post covers 284 square miles and has a 
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present population of 39,000 people, mili- 
tary and civilian. During World War 
II, close to 100,000 persens was the aver- 
age population. Today the Infantry 
center and school prepares Infantry offi- 
cers and enlisted men for ground combat 
and as rangers and airborne troops. In 
addition, Fort Benning supports the 
Army Reserve and National Guard with 
active-duty training opportunities and 
with correspondence courses. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for me and my 
colleagues to see these young soldiers 
and.officers go about their training in 
weapons, communications, counterfire 
operations, transportation, airborne 
work, ranger tactics, and developing new 
concepts using modern weapons, air- 
craft, and helicopters in an amazingly 
bold and effective style. 

I might also note that Fort Benning 
lends great support to the training of our 
allied personnel. As Sir William Slim, 
who rose from lance corporal to become 
a field marshal and chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, once said, “There is only 
one thing worse than to have allies, and 
that’s not to have any at all.” Thus, it 
speaks well for the Army and for Fort 
Benning to be assisting in this program 
upon which I would like to elaborate. 

This important aspect of the*mutual 
defense assistance program of the United 
States Government, the training of mili- 
tary repréSentatives from participating 
countries in American service schools, is 
designed to unify the defense of the free 
world and to teach the employment and 
maintenance of American military 
equipment furnished these countries un- 
der the program. Those receiving the 
training in the United States generally 
return home as instructors to pass on to 
others the knowledge which they have 
acquired here. 

The United States Army Infantry 
school plays a major role in this effort, 
receiving and training approximately 
700 to 800 allied students per year from 
about 35 different nations. Roughly 40 
percent of these students are officers of 
the Republic of Korea and Republic of 
Vietnam Armies who attend special, sep- 
arate, translated classes. The re- 
mainder of the students are in regularly 
scheduled classes with American stu- 
dents. In a year’s time from 45 to 50 
different classes have allied students en- 
rolled. The courses represented vary in 
length from 4 weeks to 9 months and 
begin and end throughout the year. 

Once again, my appreciation to Sec- 
retary Brucker and to the Infantry 
center and school for a most informative 
visit. 





Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6700) making 
appropriations for the Department of Com- 
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merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. ; 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
give the strongest possible support to the 
action by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions cutting out funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information in the Department 
of Commerce. I wish, particulatly, to 
congratulate the Appropriations Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable PRINcE PREsTON, of Geor- 
gia. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
looked very carefully into the workings 
of the Office of Strategic Informaticn. 
They questioned the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration and the Director of the 
Office of Strategic Information. It is 
apparent from the printed testimony of 
these witnesses and from the resulting 
Appropriations Committee report that 
the Appropriations Subcommittee ar- 
rived at the same conclusion as the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee of 
which I am chairman—that the OSI has 
no clear idea of what it is supposed to 
do, how it is to go about doing it, and, 
most important, why. 

In the 25th intermediate report of the 
Government Operations Committee dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, it was recom- 
mended that the Office of Strategic In- 
formation should be abolished. This 
recommendation was based on many 
hours of testimony from OSI and Com- 
merce Department witnesses before the 
Government Information Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was looking into 
serious charges that the OSI was operat- 
ing as a censorship agency—that it was 
clamping down on information which 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 

_Nation’s military security. The OSI 
“Jitnesses admitted that they were not 
security experts, but they were unable 
to disprove charges that OSI was using 
the excuse of security to blanket infor- 
mation which the American people have 
a right to know. These charges came 
not only from the press and from in- 
dustry but also from military and intelli- 
gence experts within the Government. 

I want to emphasize that the studies 
of complaints about OSI by two House 
subcommittees shows that nothing the 
OSI has done in the past, is doing now, 
or is planning to do in the future would 
restrict information affecting the Na- 
tion’s security. Rather, the agency 
uses the excuse of strategic value to im- 
pose restrictions on information which 
does not fall in the military security 
category. 

To cite but one example, the OSI tried 
to prevent the publication of a series of 
aerial photographs which were planned 
by the Department of Defense and the 
State Department to help explain the 
President’s “open skies” program. The 
Government’s military and diplomatic 
experts felt the “open skies” program 
for aerial photographic inspection of 
atomic-weapons plants could be ex- 
plained by showing the type of aerial 
pictures which could be taken. Asa part 

of’a display for the United Nations Build- 
ing, the experts planned to use aerial 
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photos of United States cities which had 
already been made public. 

But here the OSI stepped in, assuming 
an attitude of cloak-and-dagger self- 
importance. OSI officials tried to block 
the-plan to use photographs in the United 
Nations display, claiming a secrét direc- 
tive establishing the OSI gave them the 
authority to set policies covering infor- 
mation which might be of some possible 
strategic value to some potential enemy. 

Not only were the OSI officials wrong 
from both the military intelligence and 
diplomatic viewpoints, but they were 
even wrong in claiming authority to set 
restrictive information policies. After a 
series of letters and public hearings, the 
secret stamp was removed from the di- 
rective setting up the OSI. When this 
declassified directive was compared to 
the version OSI had been using, it was 
discovered that the Commerce Depart- 
ment, itself, had added the claim that its 
Office of Strategic Information could 
establish information policies affecting 
other Government agencies. 

The OSI has neither the authority nor 
the ability to censor information from 
other Government agencies. If docu- 
ments have to be restricted from the 
military security standpoint, that deci- 
sion should be made by experts. Neither 
is there a need for the OSI in the field 
of international exchange of informa- 
tion. This is a job which the Library 
of Congress has been coordinating since 
the Brussels Convention of 1886. In 
fact, OSI witnesses testified that the 
Library of Congress has been doing such 
a good job they merely transferred Com- 
merce Department funds to continue the 
Library’s work. 

Cutting out all funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information will add to the 
efficiency and economy of the Federal 
Government, for testimony before two 
subcommittees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has shown that the Office of 
Strategic Information is nothing more 
than am ummecessary exercise in 
ineptitude. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that abolishing this censorship will help 
reestablish the people’s right to know 
about their Federal Government. 





Essay on the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp a prize- 

essay on the subject of the Con- 





young 
Crawford, a 17-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Crawford, and grand- 
daughter of two Grove pioneers, Mr. and 
Mrs..W. D. Gibson, 
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_ ‘The essay, which won top honors in the 

DAR district contest, follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED Srares op 
AMERICA 


1. My knowledge of its content and mean. 
ing; and my understanding of its protectio, 
of individual freedoms, and of the safety o; 
the Nation itself. ; 

The Constitution of the United States o; 
America is my personal guaranty of freedom 
It assures me that my freedom will not he 
jeopardized by the whim of a monarch no; 
the will of a dictator. It provides me wit, 
the security of a system of government by 
the people, administered by elective and aps 
pointive officials who depend solely upon me 
and my fellow citizens for their authority 
to govern. 

The Founding Fathers established, by this 
great document, the most perfect system of 
government the world has known. The three 
branches of government thus establisheq— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—each has 
separate duties, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions to the people; yet each is dependent 
upon the other for the proper functioning 
of the overall system of Américan govern. 
ment. The Constitution provides that the 
legislative body shall make the laws, but 
they must be signed by the chief of the 
executive branch. This means to me that 
the executive branch, by this right of veto, 
can prevent the legislative from becoming 
too powerful. Conversely, the right given to 
Congress to override the executive veto by a 
two-thirds vote means to me that the legis. 
lative can prevent the executive from be- 
coming all powerful. Also, the power given 
to the judicial branch to interpret the laws 
and actions of the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch creates another check against 
one branch usurping the functions of an- 
other. 

The system of checks and balances provided 
by the Constitution is, I believe, a method 
to prevent the liberties of the people and 
their right to govern themselves from being 
placed in jeopardy by persons whose desire 
for power blinds them to the best interests 
of the people and the Nation. 

The Constitution specifies the duties and 
powers of each of the three branches of 
government. It does not give a free hand to 
any branch, but carefully regulates the func- 
tion of each. To me, this means a further 
guaranty against possible despotism from 
any direction, and warrants that the govern- 
ment will not exceed the authority granted 
it by the citizens of the United States. This 
regulation of power assures that the govern- 
ment will remain in the hands of the people, 
for only they can authorize a change in the 
constitutional powers vested in those in 
office. 

The Constitution provides that all sections 
of the United States and all citizens of the 
United States shall be properly represented 
in the Government. This is, I believe, a 
measure the founders intended as a safe- 
guard such practices as taxation 
without representation, which was so re- 
pugnant to them, as it is to us today, and 
will be to future generations of freedom- 
doving Americans. 

‘The Constitution spells out the method 
of selection of those who will represent the 
citizenry in the Government. This consti- 
tutes our guaranty of free election, and in- 
dicates, to me, the wishes of the Founding 
Fathers to pass on to future generations the 
right to elect thos® who will govern. At the 
same time, it provides, through granting of 
the power of impeachment, a system for dis- 
posing of public officials prior to the expira- 
tion of their elected terms. This power of 
impeachment means to me a further pro- 
tection from corryption, and strengthens (h¢ 
system of checks and balances. 

Another protection of the Constitution 
which further strengthens our Government 
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is the provision that, in the makeup of the 
congress, each State, regardless of popula- 
tion, shall have two Senators; while Mem- 
pers of the House of Representatives shall 
pe selected on a*population basis. I inter- 
pret this to be @ check to keep any one 
state, or small group of States, from gain- 
ing complete control of the Congress, and 
that it assures all — on spore 
of population . 
roger Conativution protects my oe 
oms primarily through the 10 origina 
aeeoemandl (the Bill of Rights). The Bill 
of Rights guarantees me the right to speak 
freely without fear. It guarantees me the 
right to worship God in the way I feel is 
pest for me, without fear of interruption by 
the State. It allows me to read opinions and 
to write my own without fear of censorship. 
It guarantees me fair and speedy justice in 
all matters. It gives me the right to as- 
semble in peaceable meeting with my fel- 
low citizens. It assures me that the Gov- 
ernment cannot take any of my possessions 
without compensating me for them; can- 
not enter my home without just cause; and 
cannot force me to give up my home to mili- 
tary persons except in dire emergency. 

Also, the Constitution further protects 
my individual freedom through its guran- 
ty that I will have the same rights in other 
States as I have in my home State; that I 
cannot be forced into slavery; that I shall 
have the right to vote upon reaching proper 
age; and that I cannot be held without 
charge. 

The protection of my individual freedom 
provided by the Constitution is one of the 
greatest gifts of my American heritage, and 
is the key to my personal freedom as a citi- 


zen. 

The safety of the Nation itself is care- 
fully provided for in the Constitution. It 
gives the Congress the power to maintain 
an army and a navy, to provide for a militia, 
and to declare war. It provides that the 
Presidents shall be Commander in Chief of 
the military forces. It spells out the power 
of making treaties with other countries, the 
appointment of ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign countries. It assures internal se- 
curity. 

The safety of the Nation is further safe- 
guarded by those passages of the Constitu- 
tion which prohibit any State in the Union 
from entering into agreements with foreign 
powers, keeping troops or naval forces, or 
engaging in wars of their own. 

This means to me that our Nation, under 
the Constitution, has ample power to pro- 
tect itself from its enemies; it gives me a 
feeling of security dnd helps me to realize 
how wonderful it is to be able to enjoy my 
freedoms and still be able to know that my 
fellow citizens and I will be provided by the 
Constitution with the means to fight for 
these freedoms if necessary. 

2. My efforts to preserve, protect, 
and perpetuate it; and to further the under- 
standing of it. 

There are many ways, of course, to pre- 
serve, protect, and perpetuate the Consti- 
tution. Men have fought and died for it. 
American statesmen and jurists have devoted 
their lives to it. In comparison with these 
patriots and with others who have risen to 
eloquent heights in its defense and in. its 
perpetuation my own contribution in behalf 
of the Constitution is not on the same plane. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the Constitution is 
for all American citizens and I believe that 
each should contribute in his own way to 
its preservation just as I try to do so—be- 
cause it is in the millions of individual citi- 
zens, and their individual efforts, that this 
Nation, under its Constitution finds its 
strength, 

As for my own effort, I try always to be a 
g00d citizen; to obey the laws of my country; 
to take an interest in public affairs; and to 
further my education in order that I may 
better. understand the Constitution myself, 
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and in this way be better equipped to further 
the understanding of it among others with 
whom I may come in Contact. 

I feel that my personal effort to be a good 
citizen is a direct contribution to the preser- 
vation and protection of the Constitution. I 
think that a part of being a good citizen is 
my appreciation and realization of the free- 
doms I enjoy under the Constitution. I also 
try not to abuse my privileges as a citizen; 
for example, although I have free speech, I 
do not interpret this to mean that I may 
speak harshly or in an ill-mannered way. 
Also, although the Constitution guarantees 
me right of assembly, I do not interpret this 
to mean that I should feel free to participate 
in unruly crowd actions or riots. I believe 
that freedom brings responsibility; and that 
by tempering my freedoms with a sense of 
responsibility and judgment, I am making a 
personal effort to preserve, protect, and per- 
petuate the Constitution. 


By obeying the laws of my country, whether 
Federal, State, or local, I believe that I am 
making a personal contribution toward pre- 
serving and protecting the Constitution, be- 
cause it is from the power granted by the 
Constitution to the Congress and to the 
several States that the laws are enacted. 
Also, from the Constitution comes the au- 
thority of the judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment to interpret these laws, and from the 
Constitution comes the power in the hands 
of the State and local governments as well 
as the Federal Government to enforce the 
laws. Therefore, I believe that if I do not 
respect the law, then I do not respect the 
Constitution, and by my disrespect I would 
undermine it. But because I do respect and 
obey the law, I feel that I am helping to pre- 
serve the Constitution. 


I take a great interest in public affairs, 
and through this mterest I feel I make a 
contribution to the Constitution’s perpetu- 
ation and preservation, I think that if I do 
not take interest, then I do nothing to 
encourage those responsible persons in our 
Government to give of their best in the man- 
agement of public affairs. I also believe 
that lack of interest in Government or a 
lackadaisical attitude toward Government 
on the part of the people is a dangerous 
thing, and can lead to control of the Nation 
by a few, which could mean an eventual loss 
of our rights and privileges under the Con- 
stitution and the destruction of our guar- 
anty by the Constitution of a system of 
government by the people. 


I feel that by furthering my education, I 
am making a direct contribution to the Con- 
stjtution, because in my opinion, the more 
knowledge I have, the better I will be able to 
interpret and understand the Constitution 
and its relationship to all the many phases 
of my life it influences. I believe that edu- 
cation will help me to appreciate more fully 
and with greater understanding the free- 
doms and rights granted me by the Consti- 
tution, and give me more insight into the 
workings of and the meanings of this great 
document. Education is vital in a democ- 
racy, and I feel that through my efforts to 
gain an education, I make a contribution 
to the success of our democratic Govern- 
ment and its principal document, the Con- 
stitution. 

One of my personal efforts to further the 
understanding -of the Constitution also 
springs, I believe, from my effort to educate 
myself. If I, myself, am well equipped in 
my own understanding, I will be more able 
to further the understanding of the Con- 
stitution among others. Along this same 
line, I attempt to encourage free and open 
discussion in all the groups and organiza- 
tions I belong to. I think this helps my 
friends and schoolmates to realize the privi- 
lege of freedom of expression, and I think 
that it may help them to understand and 
appreciate their rights under the Constitu- 
tion. 
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The School Issue 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Evening 
Independent, of Massillon, Ohio, has 
taken a strong stand editorially against 
Federal aid to education, citing the fact 
that the citizens of Massillon have been 
willing and able to take care of their own 
school needs. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the Independent edi- 
torial on the school issue: 

THE SCHOOL ISSUE 


Back in January, President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to put its okay on a school 
building program which the Chief Executive 
estimated would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $1.3 billion over a 4-year period. 

The President said the money would be 
parceled out on the basis of comparative fi- 
nancial needs of the States. He also de- 
clared that many States were unable to pro- 
vide needed classrooms for school children 
without financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

Since then a number of interesting things 
have developed. 

There is a great deal of sentiment both in 
and out of Congress against the use of Fed- 
eral money to build classrooms. Opponents 
of the Federal aid school program declare 
that once the Federal Government foots the 
bill for school construction, it will not be 
long before the Federal Government moves 
in and takes over control of our public 
school educational system. 

This is something no _ right-thinking 
American wants to see take place, particu- 
larly after the manner in which Washington 
bureaucrats have messed up things in other 
areas of activity where Uncle Sam, first, has 
handed out the money and: then, second, 
taken over the operation. 

There is equally strong sentiment both in 
and out of Congress for the Federal aid school 
program. Proponents of :Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed program declare public education fa- 
cilities are entirely inadequate in some States 
and will remain so until the Government 
hands out the money to build the needed 
school buildings. They scoff at the claim 
that once Uncle Sam forks over the money 
for the public schools he will step in and 
take over direction of the educational system. 
These people should taKe a hard look at the 
facts before expressing such views. 

Some prominent school authorities have 
said that such proposed Federal grants 
should be made but with the clear and dis- 
tinct understanding control of schools will 
remain in the hands of the States or the 
various constituted authorities now en- 
trusted with handling public school pro- 
grams. 

These. authorities are trusting souls who 
should Know better. By now they should 
know that it is a very simple matter for 
some pressure group to come up with a plan 
to slip into pending legislation some innocent 
looking gimmick that when thoroughly ana- 
lyzed, once the legislation is passed, extends 
the power of Federal bureaucracy to the areas 
where it is desired—in this case, control of 
public school education. 

Since Eisenhower presented his request for 
$1.3 billion, a lot of investigating of school 
needs has been done. The most striking in- 
formation has been to the effect that not one 
Stete actually needs Federal aid to take care 
of its school needs. All the States can pro- 
vide the schools they need with their own 
resources. 
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Even the President’s Conference on Educa- 
tion which recommended Federal aid also ad- 
mitted that no State was without means to 
finance its school needs if it wanted to do so. 

Now the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States makes public another inter- 
esting fact about the school situation. 

It quotes Representative R. W. GWINN, 
New York Hepublican, a member of the 
House Education Subcommittee, who de- 
clares the United States Office of Education 
in Washington used coercive tactics against 
State officials who displayed only casual in- 
terest in the proposed Federal-aid program. 

Representative Gwinn said that the Office 
of Education, building up support for its 
estimate that there is a nationwide short- 
age of 159,000 schoolrooms, sent question- 
naires to the States. 

Following are some of Representative 
GwInn’s comments, taken from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“If it (the Federal agency) did not like 
the answer that came back from the person 
who filled the questionnaire in * * * it 
would return it to the State for revision. 
The United States Office of Education com- 
plained to one State about its failure to 
answer the questionnaire to the satisfaction 
of the Departntent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It threatened the State official by 
saying ‘the United States Office of Educa- 
tion does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data sup- 
plied by your State. * * *’ 

“In several instances the figures were very 
considerably raised. Old estimates were 
stricken out and new estimates put in as a 
result of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion telephoning or writing a State. After 
that, increases were written in. That made 
up a substantial part of the 159,000 school- 
room needs.” 

Representative GwInn's statements are a 
pretty strong indictment of the strong-arm 
tactics being used by Government bureau- 
crats in their mad scramble to keep on 
spending billions of taxpayers’ dollars un- 
necessarily. 

It was not too long ago that Massillon 
solved its public-school needs when voters 
approved a $4,125,000 bond issue. It took 
several years to get the measure through 
but Massillon did not run to the great White 
Father in Washington for financial help. 
It solved its own school problems and the 
new school buildings either have been built 
or are in the process of construction. 

What Massillon has done, other cities and 
States also can do. The surest way to put 
Uncle Sam's spendthrift bureaucrats in the 
ariver’s seat is to accept Washington finan- 
cia] handouts. . 

We hope Congress possesses the intestinal 
fortitude to pigeonhole the Eisenhower school 


financing program. 





Introduction of Bill To Prohibit the Dis- 
crimination in Employment on Accoun 
of Age © , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


QF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill, the purpose of 
which is to remove age as a barrier to 
employment of individuals who are well 
qualified, physically sound, mentally 
alert, and possessed of years of experi- 
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ense. Thousands of position ‘seekers 
who are walking the streets in search for 
employment become frustrated and dis- 
couraged at the repeated rebuffs handed 
them for only one reason, namely, they 
are over 45 years of age. .Unfortunately 
it is one of such cases that everyone 
knows, but no one can prove. However, 
peruse if you will, the great metropolitan 
newspapers advertising columns of “help 
wanted,” inserted by employers, directly 
or through the medium of employment 
agencies, and you will find an astounding 
number of employment opportunities 
limiting applicants as to age. In many 
cases calling for an individual of 30 to 
40 years of age having a background and 
experience only 50 to 60 year old appli- 
cants could possess. 

The condition sought to be remedied 
does not greatly affect. the so-called 
hourly rated workers, production “work- 
ers, and manual laborers who are pro- 
tected by seniority rights under union 
contracts. However, the condition is 
acute in the management field, such as 
executives, administrators, professional 
personnel, personnel directors, indus- 
trial and public relations men and _ so 
forth. In other words, unorganized 
white-collar workers, often referred to as 
our “middle-class citizens.” 

One may ask: “Why are such good men 
out of positions? Are they unemployed 
because of inefficiency or other causes of 
their own making?” Of course, there 
will always be some within such category. 
But, the great majority are on the streets 
by reason of mergers or company sales. 
The present trend of selling businesses is 
greatest in the area of small manufac- 
turing plants who employ between 200 to 
1,000 workers. Too many of such enter- 
prises are being swallowed by so-called 
svndicates, often referred to as associates 
or some other such fancy name, whom I 
prefer to call industrial scavengers look- 
ing for a tax deal or a fast dollar. Upon 
such sale, acquisition or steal of such a 
business the syndicate or purchasers’ ad- 
ministrative staff takes over and the ex- 
ecutives and other key personnel in the 
sellers’ employ are let out pronto, without 
regard to length of service, efficiency, 
capacity, loyalty, or industry. To my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, to permit such con- 
dition to exist and adding insult to injury 
by foreclosing such injured parties from 
obtaining other means of a livelihood 
solely because of age, tends to create a 
malignant cancer in our economic system 
which may soon plague us. Let’s cure it, 
if possible, before it is too late. Strangely 
enough, the age limit of 45 is usually 
fixed by top management, the head of 
which is, by most cases, over 45 years 
of age himself, thereby labeling himself 
too old for the position he holds. We 
constantly hear that the supply of future 
executives is far short of the demand. 
Competition for the best of the college 
recruits is becoming sharper all the time. 
Recruiters detailed to college campuses 
are falling far below their requisitions 
and in some cases are offering students 
in their junior year funds for tuition and 
other types of inducements if such stu- 
dents sign up for service in their organ- 
ization upon graduation. Yet, qualified 
executives or other administrative per- 
sonnel are unwanted if over 45 years of 
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age. A horrible waste of maapowe: \;-. 
ranting consideration on the nation) 
level. Congress, in its wisdom, expresseg 
itself in regard to age limitation in Feq_ 
eral Government employment thus: 

No part of any appropriation hereafter 
contained in this or any other act sha)! be 
used to pay the compensation of any Officers 
or employees who establish a requirement 
of maximum age for entrance into position: 
in the competitive civil service. (Indepenq. 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, Public 
Law 854, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 757.) 


While limitation as to age is inter. 
dicted by the appropriation act, 1957 
and while the President has expresseq 
his concern in regard to the same sub- 
ject matter, when he in his acceptance 
speech at San Francisco on August 23 
1956, said: : 

Now, in all existing kinds of discrimina- 
tion there is much to do. We must assure 
a fair chance to such people as mature work. 
ers who have trouble getting jobs. 


I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker. 
that. when age becomes a major consid- 
eration in hiring an employee well qual- 
ified in all ether respects, a ‘fair chance” 
no longer exists. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said before that 
this unwholesome condition in private 
industry will soon plague us and agree 
with the statement made by Mr. Lyndall 
F. Urwick in his article entitled ‘“Man- 
agement Education in American Busi- 
ness,” published by the American Man- 
agement Association, 1954, on page 108, 
as follows: 

If what has been lacking in private enter- 
prise is a sufficiently inspiring, a sufficiently 
human leadership, if the citizen, regarded as 
a@ producer, is not convinced that his daily 
job is worthwhile both morally and from a 
narrower standpoint of self-interest, he will 
seek an alternative system. That alterna- 
tive may well be frustrating and disastrous; 
it may lead to communism or to some other 
form of autarchy in a belated effort to clear 
up the mess. Should this happen, it will be 
little comfort to those who believe in free- 
dom—if any survive—to be able to say ‘I 
told you so.” 





Britain’s Version of Dulles Role in Aswan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


-Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans can now choose between Britain's 
version of the Aswan incident and Mr. 
Dulles’ version. Why hasn’t our Sec- 
retary of State given the American peco- 
ple a lucid account of this incident be- 
fore this? Why does he permit contrary 
statements to gain wide circulation be- 
fore he deigns to give us his? 

The news story by Don Cook, as it 
appeared in the New York Herald 1''- 
bune of April 4, 1957, is as follows: 
Brrrain Gives Irs VERSION Or DULLES’ ROLE 

In ASWAN 


(By Don Cook) 


Lonpon, April 3.—British Government 
sources today refuted the theory advanced 
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in a newly published biography of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles that Mr. Dulles 
canceled American aid plans for the Egyptian 
aswan High Dam as a move to force a show- 
down with the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. The sources substantiated, in part, 
Mr. Dulles’ explanation of his actions at a 
conference in Washington Tuesday. 

[In answer to & question concerning the 
pook, Mr. Dulles told the press conference 
there were three reasons for dropping the 
Aswan Dam plans: The Senate had turned 
thumbs down on funds for the dam; the 
fnancial burden which would be imposed 
on the Egyptian people to meet their share 
of the project might develop antagonism to 
“foreign lenders,” and Egypt “had been de- 
yeloping ever closer relations with the So- 
yiet-bloc countries” and had recognized 
communist China.] 

COMMENT ON BOOK 

Lengthy extracts from the biography writ- 
ten by John Robinson Beal, a Time magazine 
writer, have been carried in the British press 
and have caused considerable comment in 
official circles here. 

Here is the British version of what hap- 
pened—as this correspondent has been told 
py’ three different British Government 
sources independently: 

An agreement was reached with the United 
States in the spring of 1956 that the offer to 


finance the Aswan Dam should be quietly. 


withdrawn and forgotten. It was agreed, the 
British say, that the process of denying the 
aid should be spun out across as long a pe- 
riod as possible for technical or other rea- 
sons, a8 @ means of maintaining indirect 
pressure on Egypt in the belief that the So- 
viet Union was not prepared to come through 
with a substitute financing proposal, 
_ SURPRISED BY DULLES 

Secretary Dulles’ action in abruptly calling 
off any deal—“a calculated risk on a grand 
scale,” as his biographer calls it—took the 
Foreign Office completely by surprise. He in- 
formed the Foreign Office by cable that at 
that moment there was an amendment to the 
foreign-aid appropriations bill pending in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee which 
would deny use of any funds for the Aswan 
High Dam, 

He said he could not have the executive 
branch of the Government be put in the 
position of Congress running foreign policy 
and, therefore, in view of the earlier agree- 
ment with the British to cancel Aswan funds, 
he intended to move immediately and tell 
the Egyptian Finance Minister there would 
be no American aid for the project. 





Modernizing Mail Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the March 25 issue 
ee ee By Owen Be. Orr, presi- 
ent: 
MovERNIZING Mar. Laws, Greater TRUCK USE 
Coup, Hep Cur PosTan Dericir —. 
(By Owen O. Orr) 
piusht now the defleit of the United States 
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for only 1 year, a man who earns $5,000 a 
year would have had to work steadily, and 
give up his entire salary every year since 475 
B.C. 

That would cover only the approximately 
$17,160,000 in interest that taxpayers must 
annually pay on this single year’s loss—not 
the actual deficit itself. 

What's more, the situation is worsening. 
Post Office experts estimate that if present 
trends are allowed to continue, the Post Of- 
fice Department will soon be losing a billion 
dollars every year. 

Now, obviously, our mail system is in seri- 
ous financial trouble. Today I want to talk 
about this predicament, how it came about, 
and advance some suggestions that will help 
mightily in remedying it. 

The Government has never made money 
on the mails. From 1900 to 1910, however, 
postal losses averaged only $33 million a year. 
Today, however, first-class letter rates are 
the same as they were in 1932, there has been 
only a 3-percent increase in the cost of 
second-class mail, and an increase of only 
38 percent in third-class mail rates. 

Meanwhile, everything the postal depart- 
ment uses has more than doubled in cost. 
Losses since 1945 are more than $5 billion, 
and cost taxpayers over $100 million per year 
in interest alone. 

Now, legislation has been introduced in 
Congress for postal-rate increases that would 
yield about $467 million in the 1958 fiscal 
year. Most of this—$366 million—will be 
acquired through a i-cent increase on all 
first-class and airmail letters, leaving a $96 
million increase on all other classes except 
parcel post. The latter service is not pres- 
ently losing money. 

At 4 cents, or even 5 cents, the first-class 
letter postage cost would still be the world’s 
greatest bargain, whether used for a single 
letter or for a large mailing business. Ac- 
tually three-fourths of all first-class letters 
are sent by business. Were the cost of a 
stamp for a first-class letter raised to 4 cents, 
the additional cost to the average family 
would be only 15 cents per month. The 

increases would be spread over so 
many millions of families that the few cents 
expended would hardly be missed. 

But is this the answer to more efficient 
mail service? 

To use a far-fetched example, suppose a 
housewife were asked to shop for mail serv- 
ice, the same as she would for bargains at a 
supermarket. She would go, let’s say, to the 
Cleveland post office to send a letter to 
Miami, Fla. Just suppose the clerk told her 
that the letter traveling by mail train would 
cost 3 cents, and the approximate time in 
transit would be 36 hours. 

By mailplane the cost would be 6 cents, 
the travel tinfe 8 hours, and by fast nonstop 
mailplane the time would be 5 hours, and 
the cost 8 cents. 

There is no doubt in my mind that she 
would purchase the 8-cent stamp. 

I was told by a postal clerk that many peo- 
ple sending létters long distances will place 
a 3-cent stamp on a letter, and with it a 
special-delivery stamp (which costs 20 cents) 
rather than a 6-cent air-mati stamp, when 
the latter would assure much faster service. 

So, in this fast-moving world of ours, a 
little thing like mailing a letter actualiy re- 
quires an educational program. 

Por many years the Post Office Department 
has maintained a breaking point in mail 
hauls. “Anything under 300 miles is consid- 
ered short haul. Anything over 300 miles is 
long haul. This, I’m told, was orginally de- 
termined on a time basis. It makes one 
wonder what they would call the coast-to- 
coast mail shipment that was flown in 3 
hours and 48 minutes were the same deci- 
sions to be made today. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the rails in mail handling since the days 
when the postmaster’s daughter used to hold 
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the mail bag up for the mall clerk to grab 
as the train passed through the small station. 
If he missed, it was all right. He would grab 
it the next day. 

Now the trains have highly efficient mail 
cars, where the clerks sort and route the 
mail as the train travels from station to 
station. 

But what’s happening to these passenger 
trains that carry the mail? 

Airlines are taking more and more pas- 
sengers from the trains. A survey made by 
the Post Office Department 6 months ago 
showed that rail passenger service had 
dropped to only 2,661 trains daily, and that 
applications were on file to take off another 
700 trains throughout the United States. 

That was 6 months ago. What must it be 
now, with some of the large eastern roads 
asking for a 45-percent increase in first-class 
passenger fares? Apparently these roads 
want to get out of the passenger business, 
where they suffer huge losses each year. 

The long-haul mail service is no problem, 
Inevitably it will go to the airlines. It right- 
fully should, in light of the superior service 
that they give. 

But what about the short haul mail? 
What will happen to it if these passenger 
runs are taken off? 

Highway post offices can be placed in serv- 
ice between the largest cities, and made just 
as efficient as the railroad mail cars, because 
they can pull right into post offices all over 
the country. This fact is emphasized by the 
$40 billion highway program that will pro- 
vide 4-lane limited access highways between 
these big cities. 

So, this leaves the short-haul mail be- 
tween the other cities and towns, which 
constitutes a greater volume by far than the 
long-haul mail. 

This should rightfully-go to the common 
carrier trucks. 

Common carriers—both truck and rail— 
are the very backbone of the transportation 
industry. They stand as a great protective 
bulwark for the Nation in case of emergency 
and they have the vital know-how to deliver 
the goods. 

Trucks can go from post office to post 
office with bulk drops of mail at the com- 
plete convenience of the Postal Department. 
The postal people can set all schedules and 
not have to wait until infrequent passenger 
trains arrive at widely separated times, after 
which the mail must be transported from 
the station to the post office. 

Common carriers should be allowed to 
carry both mail and freight on some runs, 
for economy reasons, so long as the mail is 
carried on a “last on, first off” basis. 

Our company would like nothing better 
than to carry bulk mail between our termi- 
nal cities. However, it is quite unlikely that 
we will be able to do so until several im- 
portant changes are effected in legislation 
pertinent to the awarding of mail contracts. 

At present, all mail runs are awarded on 
the basis of bid. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is obligated by law to award the con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder. Now, 
let’s see what circumstances this law can be 
conducive to. 

I have on my-desk, for example, an invi- 
tation to bid on a mail haul from Little Rock 
to El Dorado, Ark., a distance of 120 miles. 
The run must be made 5 times a week, every 
day except Saturday and Sunday. It is to 
leave Little Rock at 11 p. m., arrive in El 
Dorado at 3 a. m. The contract is for 2 
years. A bond of $900 is required with the 
bid. 

Now suppose there is a man working in a 
factory in Little Rock. He is getting up in 
years, his health isn’t too good. He has 
his home paid for, so he can put up the $900 
bond. His doctor has told him to get out 
in the air. 

So, he leaves his job, buys a used truck 
that the speedometer has been turned back 
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on, and he starts out—without any knowl- 
edge of what his costs will be. His health 
fails because driving a truck is not like the 
passenger car he has been used to. He 
can’t afford to hire a driver and pay union 
wages, so he gives up and forfeits his bond. 

The Post Office Department has announced 
that for every $2 of mail hauled by truck, 


they have saved $1 over what they were _ 


paying. 

The trouble with this is that too often 
by saving a full dollar they are sacrificing 
efficiency and reliability. In my opinion, the 
post office people should be willing to save 
50 cents or 75 cents on every $2 dollars, and 
get the reliability of service by common 
carrier trucks—people who know their costs, 
and can handle the mail shipments ef- 
ficiently. 

Certainly in the long run they would thus 
save more money, too. 

Furthermore, instead of requiring all mail 
contracts to be awarded by bid, common 
carriers should be allowed to publish mail 
tariffs, just as they publish tariffs on other 
freight, and the Post Office Department 
should be permitted to award mail contracts 
on the basis of a cost-efficiéncy ratio instead 
of solely on the basis of cost, often at thé 
expense of competence and service. 

There are other ways to help rélieve the 
postal deficit. All first-class mail could be 
required to carry a 5-cent stamp, with the 
understanding that the post office’ would 
route the letter by the fastest available 
transportation, be it by air or surface 
medium. 

The post office could provide a discount 
to purchasers of bulk mail, as a method of 
encouraging greater usage of the mail sys- 
tem at profit-making rates. 

But basically, the biggest single postal 
economy factor on the horizon is, in my 
opinicn, the efficient usage of truck trans- 
portation on a broad scale in transporting 
the mails. 

This can be done as soon as obsolete postal 
laws are modernized to keep pace with the 
facts of life in 1957. 





Foreign Aid: Just End It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. TUCE. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an editorial appearing in the 
Richmond News Leader of Tuesday, 
April 9, 1957. 

Mr. James Jackson Kilpatrick, the 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, is 
a distinguished and accomplished writer. 
His views on the subject of foreign aid, 
as expressed in this editorial, are worthy 
of consideration. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ForEIGN Alp: Just ENp It 

It was almost 4 years ago that the late 
Walter F. George, respected chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, offered 
a terse comment on American spending 
abroad. “As far as I am concerned,” he re- 
marked to the press on July 1, 1953, “Mutual 
Security is going into its last fiscal year this 
morning.” 

As the Federal budget for 1957-58 comes 
under congressional study, it is apparent 
that “mutual security” is still with us, and 
not merely mutual security in terms of 
actual military spending, but mutual secur- 
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ity in the continuing pattern of global give- 
aways. In the phrase now popplar in Wash- 
ington, we are still “buying love” all over 
the world. We are buying love and losing 
our shirts. The policy is a failure. It can- 
not be made to succeed. 

The time has come to put an end to it. 
Not “taper off,” or “cut foreign aid by a bil- 
lion or so.” The time has come to abandon 
the whole wasteful, fruitless, arrogant 
scheme of atempting to rebuild the world 
in America’s godlike image. 

Where have these billions of dollars been 
going? Some of the money doubtless has 
been put to a useful purpose. Considering 
the fabulous sums expended, it would be in- 
credible if some tangible gains, at least, could 
not be pointed out. But over and over, the 
pattern of foreign aid falls into the same 
shape. 

In Iran, for example, our spendthrift Gov- 
ernment has squandered upward of ¢300 mil- 
lion, equal to the Federal income taxes paid 
by 721,000 families with earnings of $5,000 a 
year. Much of this sum was expended at the 
direction of one William E. Warne, a profes- 
sional bureaucrat with a particular love for 
socialized public power. As a recent article in 
the Reader’s Digest disclosed, Mr. Warne in- 
sisted upon massive American tax invest- 
ments in hydroelectric power in Iran, though 
the city of Tehran obviously had available— 
immediately at hand—great resources of 
cheap fuel oil. It was Mr. Warne who insisted 
upon building one beet-sugar refinery in 
Iran, and though it proved far from success- 
ful, buying and storing the machinery for a 
second. . . 

In Afghanistan, as Congressman GEORGE 
MeEaper recently observed, the first need of a 
primitive people is for rudimentary educa- 
tion, for elementary tools. What was he told 
of the aims of the International Cooperation 
Administration in Afghanistan? “We'll give 
the Afghans an airline and an agency like 
our CAA to regulate air traffic. 

In India, Mr. Meaper disclosed, American 
tax funds purchased $1,539,000 worth of pre- 
fabricated steel for 52 easy-to-erect grain 
silos. But in June of 1954, with the fiscal 
year fast running out and some funds still 
unexpended, foreign aid officials purchased 
600 more such facilities. Two years later, the 
bulk of these still were languishing in Cal- 
cutta, untouched by anyone. 

In the Philippines, tax funds went to pur- 
chase electron microscopes—ip an area with- 
out electric power to use them. 

In Jordan, which at the last count listed 
only 9,000 autos, a large sum was expended on 
new highway construction. Another asphalt 
highway was constructed, at fantastic cost, 
through the jungles of Thailand. And in 
Portugal, American taxpayers were billed for 
a 15-mile 6-lane expressway ecting Lis- 
bon with the gambling resort of Estoril. 


reaucratic nightmare.” - 
of the more than 9,000 employees in the ICA 
are devoted people, doing a competent job of 
what they are ordered to do, the widespread 
criticism is that the whole inflated program 
is kept expanding by the assidous labors of 
bureaucrats anxious to keep the level of 
spending permanently high. 
Well, we are fed up. We are fed up with 
foreign economic aid, first of all, as a gross 
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Let us stop this idiot’s delight. The world 
will not come to an end. Neither yj) the 
invidious Russians conquer the earth. nor 
will the United States lose friends wor), 
having. On the contrary, the United State; 
can do more by minding our own business 
than by sticking a gratuitous nose in every. 
body else’s business. : 

This is your money, fellow taxpayer, tha: 
is being wasted on fountains for Lebanese 
villages, flour mills for wheatless Korea, yp. 
used farm implements in India. And yoy, 
voice alone can put an end to it. 7 





Where Do We Stand on Polio? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Ashland Daily Independent of 
‘April 5, 1957: ’ 

Wuere Do We STanpd ON POLIO? 

People in Boyd County are being short- 
changed on free Government polio vaccine. 

The percentage of eligible Boyd residents 
who have received the free vaccine is less 
than half that in other comparable counties 
in the State. 

The reason for this situation is that some 
members of the Boyd County Medica! Society 
are haunted. Their ghost is a terrifying, 
shadowy specter that lurks in dark corners 
and scares them nearly to death. His name 
is socialized medicine. 

The doctors have a perfect right to their 
ghost. Most everyone has one. But when 
they start letting the ghost addle their think- 
ing, it’s time to turn on the lights. 

We feel sure this spook is not bothering 
the majority of Boyd County’s doctor. 
Probably just a few are overboard on the 
subject, but it looks as if they are the ones 
who are forming policy. 

When the medical sotiety as a whole fol- 
lows a policy that considers socialized med- 
icine more of an enemy than disease, it's 
time its members did a little soul-searching 
and a little house-cleaning. 

The society is pursuing a short-sighted, 
reactionary policy on polio immunizations. 
It has decided that the only people who 
should get free polio shots from the Ashland- 
Boyd County Health Departmentt are those 
who can’t afford to get them from a private 
doctor and pay his fee. These people are 
termed “medically indigent. ” 

This restriction is not enforced. No one 
checks up on a patient’s ability to pay when 
he appears at the health center's Friday af- 
ternoon clinic to get a shot, and no one is 
refused a shot. But if anyone calls up to 
inquire about them, he is told the clinic 
is for the medically indigent. It is a policy 
of discouragement in the case of those un- 
indigent famalies who inquire about free 
Government vaccine for their children. 

That policy, dictated by the medica! so- 
ciety, is the one the health department has 
been carrying out. It says, in effect: ‘Those 
who can afford to buy shots should do it. 
Those who can’t will be taken care of free. 
Anyone who is left without a shot and gets 
polio has only himself to blame. Start giv- 
ing people what they can buy for them- 
selves, and you have socialism.” 

There might have been a time when you 
juld get people in this country to stand up 
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and cheer at a statement like that. But 

those days, we hope, are gone forever. 


This point of view is wrong in principle . 


and we want to point out why it is wrong. 
put it is more than wrong—it is ill-becoming 
to anyone in the medical profession. For ex- 
ample, What about a youngster whose fam- 
ily is too indifferent to take him to the fam- 
ily doctor for a polio shot (which means 
making an appointment and maybe sitting 
in the waiting room), and is unwilling to 
to the health center for a free shot 
pecause that is supposed to be for the medi- 
cally indigent? Now is that innocent child 
supposed to have to take his chances with 
lio because he was unlucky enough to have 
negligent parents? 

How much better would this child’s 
chances of getting inoculated have been if 
there had been a free clinic for him to at- 
tend, along with all the other children in 
his grade at school? 

That’s why the medical society's policy 
is harmful to the community, 

In the second place their policy is an at- 
tempt to turn the clock back to another 
generation as far as public health is con- 
cerned. One of the basic concepts in public 
health (and ome that is accepted through- 
out the civilized world in spite of what we 
see in Boyd County) is that government— 
Federal, State, and local—has the right and 
the duty to protect the public from com- 
muynicable disease, just as much as it has the 
right to protect it from fire and crime. The 
government has a right to provide free mass 
inoculations against contagious disease, not 
pecause they are concerned about the fate 
of any one individual, but because they are 
concerned about what he might do to the 
rest of the population in the way of spread- 
ing an epidemic. 

Curative medicine is strictly up to the 
private physician. But preventive medicine 
isa public matter. There is a big difference, 
and some of the doctors can’t see it, just as 
they can’t see the difference between social 
progress and socialism. 

Here is the present situation: The Federal 
Government, through the State health de- 
partment, has made availiable free vaccine to 
the local health department. Word has been 
given out by the local health department 
(acting On the medical society’s orders) that 
this free vaccine should only be obtained 
from the health department by the medically 
indigent. That leaves one other place to get 
vaccine—from a private physician. Doctors 
can get their vaccine free from the health 
department, then charge for giving it if 
they want to. Or else they can buy it com- 
mercially at a dollar a shot. 

The State health department keeps a 
record of every shot of Federal vaccine that 
is given, either at the local health depart- 
ment or by.doctors who have obtained it 
free from the health department. 

According to these records, the list below 
shows how Bord compares with some other 
large counties in the State as to the percent- 
age of eligible people who have received at 
least one shot of the free vaccine. ‘These 
percentages, which include all those children 
that received free vaccine under the Na- 
tional Polio Foundation program 2 years ago, 
were obtained this week from the State 
health department and are effective as of the 
end of February: 


County: ‘ Percentage 
Franklin (Frankfort) .......-...... 94 
Jefferson (Louisville) .........._..- 88 
Fayette (Lexington) -...........-..- 81 
McCracken (Paducah) ........_--_- 72.3 
Daviess (Owensboro) -.__..--_.-.- - 66.7 
Warren (Bowling Green) -__..._-___- 57 
BOP ION) 2 ne en enna 29.6 


Why is it that in Frankfort 94 percent 
of the people uw 19 and pregnant women 
have been able get free vaccine, while 
only 29.6 percent of this county’s citizens 
could get it? We pay Federal taxes just as 
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they do. Why don’t we have the same right? 
It is because our medical society decided 
that we don’t, and they just don’t have the 
right to make that decision. 

Some doctors will be prompt to point out 
that they have given lots of commercially 
purchased shots that aren’t included in the 
percentage. This is true, but how many 
have they given? How high would it raise 
our percentage? Nobody knows how well 
protected we are against polio, including the 
doctors: Meanwhile, we have been paying 
from $2 to $6 for the privilege of getting a 
commercial shot from a private physician. 

The State Health Department says that 
only about 10 percent of the State’s 120 
counties agree with Boyd County that the 
free shots ought to be limited to the in- 
digent. And none of the metropolitan areas 
listed above are included in that 10 percent, 
except Ashland. 

Carter County has just concluded a series 
of free polio clinics to which the county doc- 
tors contributed their services without 
charge, and to which children were trans- 
ported in county school buses. A similar 
program is now underway in Elliott and 
Morgan Counties. We have no figures for 
our neighboring communities in Ohio and 
West Virginia, but the clinics are free and 
open to all—not just to paupers. 

Time is running out. The free Govern- 
ment vaccine will only be available until 
June 30, and then the program is being dis- 
continued. 

The Ashland PTA Council has sent out 
copies of a resolution which they passed urg- 
ing mass inocculations. The resolution has 
been sent to all civic, social and fraternal or- 
ganizations in the city. We have a strong 
feeling that these people and many others 
will be glad to cooperate in getting children 
to a clinic and providing whatever other as- 
sistance is needed to make a mass inoccula- 
tion plan successful. 

All we need now is a little help from the 
doctors. 





Foreign’ Aid in Disguise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial 
clipped from the Wall Street Journal for 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign Aid in Disguise.” 

While not agreeing with everything 
said by the Wall Street Journal edito- 
rial writer, I do think it is a mistake to 
put into the military budget the mili- 
tary items for foreign aid. 

Moreover, the proposal will, no doubt, 
soon be made—has already been made 
by the committee headed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fairless.to study and report on 
our foreign-aid program—that the eco- 
nomic aid be put in the budget submit- 
ted by the Department of State. 

Obviously this is an effort on the part 
of the present administration to hide 
foreign aid and make it more difficult 
for the people and Congress to know 
just what is being done in the field of 
foreign aid. We had better keep it out 
in the open where the “watchdog com- 
mittee,” better known as the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations of the Ap- 
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propriations Committee, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. PASSMAN] can keep its eagle eyes 
upon the appropriation and hold it to the 
very minimum consistent with America’s 
security. 
The editorial follows: 
FOREIGN Alm IN DISGUISE 


The handling of foreign aid has been re- 
juggled time and again, usually with a re- 
christening of the responsible agency. The 
administration’s latest proposed revamping 
has some particularly disturbing features. 

One big objective of the new proposal is 
pretty plainly to make foreign aid more 
palatable to Congress, which has been pre- 
pared to cut the fiscal 1958 program sub- 
stantially. That in itself is a dubious ap- 
proach; either the program stands on its 
merits or not at all. 

As outlined by Secretary of State Dulles, 
the rearrangement would put military aid 
and so-called defense support aid under the 
Defense Department budget. In addition, a 
continuing economic development fund 
would be established to make loans which 
might soon total $750 million a year. 

Now if there is to be foreign economic 
aid, it is certainly better that it be on a 
loan basis instead of a grant basis, and in 
proposing the loan fund the administra- 
tion was presumably aware that many in 
Congress share that opinion. But it should 
be noted that this loan fund would not sup- 
plant either direct grants of economic aid 
or the technical assistance program; but 
would go on largely as they are. 

So all this could easily mean simply the 
addition of hundreds of millions a year in 
loans to the $4 billion-plus a year currently 
being spent for military and economic aid. 

Moreover, the loan fund idea would cement 
into the Federal budgets, perhaps ineradi- 
cably, the principle of foreign aid; Mr. Dulles 
said the fund “would need continuing au- 
thority and a capital authorization sufficient 
for several years, to be renewed when 
needed.” Once Congress bought this plan, 
it would be extremely difficult and maybe 
impossible for Congress ever to call a halt 
to heavy foreign aid spending. 

At the same time, the proposal would re- 
move foreign aid further from the control 
of Congress. The administration already has 
such funds for use at its own discretion. 
Under the new plan the administration 
would have greater leeway to embark on big 
long-range projects; as Mr. Dulles put it, 
the administration wants to break away from 
the cycle of annual authorizations and ap- 
propriations by Congress. 

Even with the present degree of congres- 
sional control the spending of foreign aid 
money has been notoriously sloppy or worse 
in some instances. What it would be with 
the watchdog thus chained is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The argument for putting military aid in 
the Defense Department budget is equally 
unsound. To do so would make it that 
much harder to tell just how much we are 
pouring out to arm our allies. Also, it is 
designed to persuade the American people 
that military aid is just as integral and 
permanent a part of American defense as 
are the dollars spent to maintain the United 
States Armed Forces—a proposition never 
proved and which many might feel misgiv- 
ings about putting to a test. 

The fact is that indefinitely continued 
military aid is, like economic aid, a ques- 
tionable activity. gMr. Dulles argued its ne- 
cessity because “many nations cannot sup- 
port the military establishments which, in 
the common interest, should be on their 
soil.” The answer is that if they cannot 
support them they will not in the long run 
keep them, as the big new British military 
retrenchment amply attests. 

Mr. Dulles’ presentation of the new plan 
is reported to have been well received in 
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Congress. Before the lawmakers get too 
enthusiastic, however, they ought to récall 
that it was never the intent of Congress to 
make either military or economic aid a per- 
manent drain on the taxpayer. And they 
ought to take a good look at their own di- 
minished role under the administration 
proposal. 

The American people, from all the evi- 
dence, want changes in foreign aid, but not 
changes which tend to entrench and dis- 
guise it. They want changes that will lower 
the cost of the program and, in a reasonably 
near future, rejuggle it right out of existence. 


Secretary Humphrey’s Private Fortune 
and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been concerned for some time about 
the possible conflict of interest between 
the official activities of Secretary of 
the Treasury Humpkrey and his interest 
in the M. A. Hanna Co. and Consolidated 
Steel Co. In addition, the legal firm 
which represents these interests has had 
a number of its former employees in 
high positions in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

My concern has become more acute 
since the Suez oil crisis, at a time when 
Secretary Humphrey was active in giv- 
ing advice to the President while at the 
same time the M. A. Hanna Co. owned 
stock in major oil companies value at al- 
most $35 million. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues some of the grounds for 
my concern I include, under leave to 
extend my remarks, the following ar- 
ticle from the newspaper Labor of Sat- 
urday, April 13, 1957: 

CHARGE TREASURY HEAD Puts PRIVATE FORTUNE 
Over Pusiic INTEREST 
(By Michael Marsh) 

Moves were afoot on Capitol Hill this week 
toward a congressional look at an alleged 
huge “conflict of interest” between the official 
activities of Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey and his multi-million-dollar in- 
vestments. 

By law, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
forbidden from being interested in any pri- 
vate business. Yet Humphrey, when he was 
confirmed in January 1953, was allowed to 
keep his large stockholdings in three giant 
corporations. : 

In contrast, Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson was obliged to sell his stockholdings 
in General Motors when he took office, even 
though no such stringent law against private 
interests applies to Wilson’s post. 

Current concern about Humphrey's situ- 
ation was roused by a letter sent to Senators 
from financier Cyrus Eaton, charging that 
Humphrey “constantly uses his official posi- 
tion to further his privaté business fortunes.” 

CHARGES BY EATON 

Eaton, like Humphrey, is a top leader in the 
Cleveland business world and is also board 
chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
In his letter—first publicized by columnist 
Drew Pearson—Eaton said that companies in 
the Humphrey orbit, through interlocking 
officers and directors, have the “incredible 
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total of $60.7 billion (in) combined assets.” 

Pearson quoted Eaton as saying further 
that “foreign business firms had in some 
cases purchased coal from Humphrey’s Pitts- 
burgh Consolidated Coal Co., largest coal 
company in the world, because their coun- 
tries had to do important business with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Humphrey is a 
member of the board which controls the 
Export-Import Bank from which many coun- 
tries have to borrow money.” 

Pigures were also cited showing that the 
stock market value of the companies Hum- 
phrey is most interested in has soared over 
$800 million between January 1953, when 
Humphrey took office, and March 1957. 

Specifically the market value of Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal has jumped $242 million, 
the value of M. A. Hanna Co. has jumped 
$119 million, the value of National Steel 
Corp., has jumped $110 million and the value 
of the Iron Ore Conipany of Canada—in 
which M. A. Hanna and National Steel'own 
a substantial interest—has jumped $394 mil- 
lion. 

Humphrey is a former top officer of all 
four companies and a large stockholder in 
the first three of them. 

Eaton’s charges, as carried by Pearson, 
produced a quick reaction on the Senate 
floor. Senator Estes Keravuver (Democrat 
of Tennessee) Called for an investigation by 
the appropriate Senate committee, pointing 
out that Secretary Humphrey’s “imprint, for 
better or worse, is indelible in all Govern- 
ment policy today.” 

Senator Warne Morse (Democrat of Ore- 
gon) seconded the idea, suggesting that “a 
thorough investigation of Mr. Humphrey’s 
activities will-show he is so involved in a 
conflict of interests that he is disqualified 
to serve further as Secretary of the Treas- 


Morse further noted Humphrey’s “terrific 
influence on both the President and the 
Secretary of State in the field of foreign 
policy.” Humphrey is a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Nation’s top 
strategy board. 

Meanwhile Senator MatrHew M. NEELY, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, has also been 
actively investigating the subject. Early in 
March, NEELY revealed the fact that Hum- 
phrey’s M. A. Hanna Co. owns over $24 mil- 
lion worth of stock in the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, which has big oil 
interests in Saudi Arabia and other foreign 
lands. In addition, Neety showed, M. A. 
Hanna owns over $10 million worth of stock 
in Seaboard Oil Corp., which is active in 
Venezuelan oil. 

Since then Neely has pushed his investi- 
gations further and is now considering ask- 
ing the Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
he is_a member, to probe the question of 
how well the “conflict of interest’ laws are 
being enforced. This would include a look at 
Secretary Humphrey’s situation. 

The Senate Finance Committee. under 
rightwing Senator Harry FP. Brrp, Democrat, 
of Virginie, normally has jurisdiction over 
the Treasury Department but has shown no 
interest so far in probing Humphrey. 

Some of the questions being raised on 
Capitol Hill, in view of the Humphrey com- 
panies’ interests in Middle East oil and Ca- 
nadian iron ore as well as their domestic 
holdings, include the following: — 

What role will Secretary H y play 


umphre: 
if Communists threaten United States oil in- ~ 


test the billion-dollar price increase 
by the oil companies last January? 

Why is it, as Senator Paut Doveias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, recently noted, that under 
Secretary Humphrey the Treasury has been 
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endlessly “studying” the huge “depletion a). 
lowance” tax loophole enjoyed by the oj) 
companies without ever making any reco). 
mendation about ft? 

INCOME TAX ISSUE 

Have any of the Humphrey companies haq 
income tax troubles, and if so how were they 
settled? : 

Another background factor is that Cyry; 
Eaton, like Humphrey, is interested in ca. 
nadian iron ore. Eaton’s company, Conso]j- 
dated Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., is currently 
being sued by the Treasury for several million 
dollars in United States income taxes, even 
though it’s a Canadian company. Hum. 
phrey’s firm, Iron Ore Co. of Canada, isn't 
being sued. 

However, the Treasury’s General Counse). 
Pred C. Scribner, Jr., told Labor the claim 
against the Eaton firm is that it did pbusj- 
ness in the United States and owes Uniteq 
States taxes on the profits of that business, 
Scribner said he didn’t know if Iron Ore 
Company of Canada is in a similar situation, 

Another Treasury spokesman, asked about 
the Eaton charges, told Labor there'd be no 
comment expect for Secretary Humphrey's 
statements during Senate hearings on his 
confirmation back in January 1953. 


WORTH. $120 MILLION 


At those hearings, Humphrey said he 
would not sell his stock in M. A. Hanna, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, and National 
Steel. These holdings, together with those 
of his immediate family, amounted to less 
than 10 percent of these corporations total 
stock, Humphrey insisted. However even 
10 percent, at current market values, would 
make the Humphrey family holdings worth 
over $120 million. 

Humphrey did resign all his chairman- 
ships and directorships and also promised the 
Senators that, as treasury-secretary, he 
would not participate in any case involving 
any of his companies. 

ACCOUNTING KEPT SECRET 


Humphrey promised to send the Senate 
Finance Committee an exact accounting of 
his stockholdings. A committee source told 
Labor this week that Humphrey did so and 
that former Senator Eugene Millikin, Re- 
publican, of Colorado, then chairman of the 
committee, looked over the statement, found 
it satisfactory and then put it in his personal 
files, not into the committee files. Thus 
Humphrey’s statement of his exact holdings 
is available neither to the public nor to 
present Senators. 

Humphrey also told the Senators at the 
1953 hearings that, in his lawyer’s opinion, 
the law banning business interests by the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not apply to 
his own stockholdings. 

The law, passed by the First Congress in 
1789, says: “No person appointed to the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, or Treas- 
urer, shall directly or indirectly be con- 
cerned or interested in carrying on the buci- 
ness of trade or commerce * * *.” Breaking 
this law is a high misdemeanor, a criminal 
offense. 

MELLON PARALLEL RECALLED 

Significantly, this same law was used years 
ago by-a young Texas Congressman to launch 
impeachment proceedings against anotier 
Secretary of the Treasury. The date was 
January 6, 1932. The Congressman was 
Wricur Parman, today a leading figure in the 
House. The target was Andrew W. Mellon, 
like Humphrey a big businessman and the 
darling of Wall Street and the financial wor!d. 
The charge was essentially the same: Mellons 
huge. personal Less than 4 
month after Parman launched his impech- 
ment charge, President Hoover plucked Mcl- 
lon out of his Treasury post and sent him of 
to England as United States Ambassador. 

Today Parman still retains his opinion tat 
the law bans any Treasury Secretary from 
keeping large personal stock interests. 
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“The Iaw is very plain,” he told labor. 
“you don’t need any interpretation to un- 
derstand what it says.” 

There’s also @ possibility that the House 
small Business Subcommittee under Con- 

man JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat of 
California, will probe Eaton's charge about 
official favoritism for Humphrey’s coal com- 


Mrowever, few observers are willing to pre- 
dict that Secretary Humphrey’s alleged con- 
flicts of interest will really be aired in Con- 
gress. The conservative forces that control 
poth Chambers have shown no desire for it. 





The Postai Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Newark Evening News, of 
April 9, 1957: 

Tue Postal CRISIS 


Forbidden by law to spend more than Con- 
gress has appropriated, Postmaster General 
Summerfield plans to curtail postal service 
next Saturday unless he gets $47 million 
which he says he needs to come out even 
at the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 

The House Appropriations Committee so 
far has not been willing to go above $17 mil- 
lions, an amount which Mr. Summerfield 
says would only meet salary adjustments 
authorized after the regular appropriations 
bill went through. 

Confronted. by a similar situation 7 years 
ago, President Truman's postmaster general, 
Jesse M. Donaldson, cut home deliveries from 
two a day to one. ce-a-day deliveries 
were never restored. If the committee re- 
mains obdurate, some of the cuts contem- 
plated by Mr. Summerfield would certainly 
become permanent, too. 

The Post Office is a horrible example of 
Government in business—a deficit operation 
offering persistently deteriorating service. 
The notion that the Post Office ‘is a public 
service, not a business,” expressed anew last 
week by the Liberal Party of New York, is no 
longer true, if it ever was. The Post Office 
is an adjunct of business, as shown, among 
other things, by the volume of third-class 
mail it handles—apparently at a loss. 

There is no more reason why the taxpayers 
should subsidize users of the Post Office than 
that they should subsidize the telephone and 
telegraph systems, both of which under pri- 
vate ownership are able to furnish satis- 
ee and reasonably priced service at a 
profit. 

Mr. Summerfield attributes his budget dif- 
ficulties to increased use of the mails and 
extension of routes required by population 
and economic growth. Under the archaic 
“public service, not a business’ doctrine, in- 
creased postal volume merely increases 
postal deficits. 

Unless it can back up the claims of some 
of its members, who insist without proof 
that Mr. Summerfield’s projected economies 
are unnecessary, Congress has no alternative 
to giving him what he says he needs. After 
that has been attended to, Congress ought 
to consider putting the Post Office on a self- 
Sustaining basis. The public would not ob- 
ject to higher rates—if they were accompan- 
ied by better service. 
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Post Office Department Appropriation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a bulletin from the United Na- 
tiorial Association of- Post Office Crafts- 
men, Mr. Joseph F. Thomas, president, 
and Mr. Joseph V. Silvestri, secretary. 

You will note that this association 
recognizes the need for the reinstatement 
of the cut in the Post Office Department 
that was put into effect by a few members 
of the Appropriations Committee. I am 
inserting this, Mr. Speaker, in order to 
show the unanimity of those who are 
familiaf with the subjéct and a desire to 
reinstate the $47 million and continue 
the efficient and capable service of the 
Post Office Department. ; 

INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATIONS CONFER WITH 

WHITE House 


Unaffiliated unions: Due to the proposed 
curtailment made necessary by the failure of 
the House Appropriations Committee to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the continued opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, most of 
the independent postal unions of the United 
States, representing over 200,000 postal em- 
ployees, banded together and requested a 
meeting with President Eisenhower to discuss 
this vital problem. 

Meet with top aid: Although prior com- 
mitment pfevented the President from meet- 
ing with the unaffiliated groups, he did desig- 
nate his executive assistant, Jack Anderson, 
a former Member of Congress, to meet with 
us and we did meet at the White House at 
2:30 p. m., on Monday, April 8, 1957. 

Problems discussed: At the meeting, which 
promises to be a most productive one, we 
urged Mr. Anderson to request President 
Eisenhower to personally use his prestige 
with the Congress to insure proper operation 
of the Post Office Department, so that no 
employee would suffer financially, or other- 
wise. 

POSTAL PAY RAISE DISCUSSED 


Organizations Present Views: The organ- 
ization leaders present explained to the 
president's assistant the great difficulty in 
obtaining competent help at today’s postal 
salaries and asked that a reasonable increase 
be considered at once. We compared postal 
salaries with those of other groups and pre- 
sented various other facts in support of a 
salary increase. In addition, a typewritten 
résumé of our discussion was left with Mr. 
Anderson, who stated that he would see to 
it that President Eisenhower was familiar- 
ized with its contents. 

Some Hope: The President’s aide did say 
that our chances for a pay raise would be 
greatly increased by the settlement of the 
appropriation question and by the passage 
of a postage rate bill. 

‘The following were in attendance at the 


-“White House meeting: James B. Cobb, pres- 


ident, National Alliance of Postal Employees; 
C. B. Gravitt, Jr., secretary, National League 
of Postmasters; Edward L. Baker, vice presi- 
dent, National Association, Postmasters of the 
United States; John D. Swygert, secretary, 
National Association, Postal Supervisors; 
Ray L. Hulick, president, National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association; Ross A. Messer, 
legislative representative, National Associa- 
tion, Post Office and General Services Main- 
tenance Employees; and Joseph F. Thomas, 
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president, United National Association, Post 
Office Craftsmen. 

Other meetings: The independent groups 
are in the process of arranging further meet- 
ings with key persons in the Congress to 
further our salary aims. 





Extending the Power of Prayer to Those 
in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, too often 
modern inventions seem to lead us away 
from God. The following article ex- 
plains how telephones may be used to 
help invoke God’s powers for men and 
women in desperate need. I strongly 
commend this arrangement for Wash- 
ington, D. C., and every city in this and 
other countries: 

Wherever the Reverend Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell moves these days, he jots little 
notes. He writes on envelopes, on invita- 
tions, on cards. He writes in subways, on 
buses, on his walks. 

His jottings are messages of hopes for 
men and women crushed by despair. He 
couples the messages with brief prayers and 
they go, fresh each night, on the Dial-a- 
Prayer telephones set up under Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where he is pastor. 

The telephones carry the messages and 
prayers, all on Circle 6-4200. They are in 
use around the clock. If you stand by them 
in the sealed rock chamber under the 
church, you hear the relays’ metallic click 
as they pass each call. 

The system has brought floods of mail to 
the minister’s desk in the 2 years since the 
installation was set up in the basement, 
And it has brought him some weird ex- 
periences. 

Most of the letters just pour out thanks 
for a message that lifted an overburdened 
heart, but sometimes prayer listeners ask 
for spiritual aid beyond the dialed prayer. 

Some weeks ago, a deep voice called the 
minister’s study. Dr. Bonnell answered. 
The voice told of having heard the prayer 
for that day: “We thank Thee, O Lord, that 
there are no hopeless cases in Thy clinic. 
Grant to every seeking soul now Thy healing 
and salvation.” 

The voice said, “Do you really believe, Dr. 
Bonnell, what you said about no case being 
hopeless to God?’’ The minister said he did, 
with all his heart. 

The man begged for audience, but not at 
the church. Dr. Bonnell sensed that the 
man was desperate; the voice was not an 
old voice, but it broke and quavered. He 
agreed to meet the man in Central Park, near 
General Sherman's statue. 

The man would wear a carnation. The 
minister was to carry a paper-wrapped book. 
They met, and the man opened his heart in 
full flood. His home was shattered; his wife. 
and children were apart from him; he could 
not concentrate on his office work and his 
career faced disaster. 

Dr. Bonnell knew that the prayer had un- 
locked the troubled soul; that this talk in 
the park—it lasted more than an hour—had 
provided outlet for something black and bit- 
ter that had found no previous gap. 

The man told the minister, ‘J had meant 
to die today because there was no door out. 
If you will let me keep in touch, I know I 
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can fight through.” He begged Dr. Bennell 
to take a small phial, filled with clear liquid, 
that he took from a coat pocket. 

Dr. Bonnell forgot about the little bottle 
until his hand fell upon it in his overcoat, 
days later, as he passed a Madison Avenue 
drugstore. He went into the shop and asked 
the apothecary if he could identify the phial’s 
contents. 

The man lifted the cork and sniffed at it. 
He said, “Potassium cyanide. Enough to kill 
five men.” The minister asked him to keep 
the poison, but to let him have the bottle, 
which he did. 

The man who had turned over the phial 
has his feet back on firm ground again. So 
have other folk who have lifted a telephone 
in the dead of night to listen to the dialed 
messages and prayers. 

There is a letter frém a nurse in one of 
the large East Side hospitals—‘“* * * ter- 
ribly discouraged and homestick; afraid of 
the future”’—who found new faith in a 
prayer. One from a daughter who knew 
agony as she watched a mother die in the 
low hours when the indifferent city slept. 
One from a Wall Street man, hard-driven, 
who responded to, “Eternal God, help us to 
know that amid all life’s busyness, in a mo- 
ment of prayer we may drink at the deep 
wells of Thy peace.” 

Dr. Bonnell’s congregation passes Dial-a- 
Prayer cards to friends and to coworkers and 
the cards spread. Mail shows that men and 
women even call from other States for a 
voice to sustain them over bitter hours. One 
letter said of the telephone prayer service: 
“TI believe this is the greatest ministry that 
our church has ever exercised.” 

It is one of the miracles of a great city 
that the disembodied voice of a clergyman, 
rising from a Fifth Avenue church basement, 
can reach so many, to lead them out of 
depression’s darkness. 


Paying Retired Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of April 9, 1957: 

PayYING RETIRED PRESIDENTS 


Congress is considering a proposal to pay 
past Presidents of the United States $25,000 
a year. Although there are only two living 
past Presidents, one of them in advanced 
age, the proposal is a highly important one, 
as we view it. 

No citizen would like to see a past Presi- 
dent find himself financially embarrassed 
and forced to curtail his activities to such an 
extent that his life would not be a pleasant 
one. 

Fortunately, neither of the two living ex- 
Presidents are in any financial difficulty and 
we do not think either of them would suffer 
if the proposal is not adopted. However, 
we think a past President is entiled to some 
consideration, and when one looks at the 
huge sums of money being spent, the small 
item of $25,000 fades into significance. 

The United States is currently the great- 
est nation on earth, and the President of 
this Nation has the most important job in 
the world. A top executive would be retired 
on a fairly liberal pension, and we think the 
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President of the United States should be 
retired in such manners, and $25,000 or a 
similar amount, would be an appropriate 
reward. 


Thomas Harris MacDonald 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr- Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I shoulc like to include an arti- 
cle appearing in the Monday, April 8 is- 
sue of the Washington Star on 
Thomas Harris MacDonald, former Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. 

Mr. MacDonald during his tenure in 
Washington was one of the most re- 

»spected individuals I have ever known 
and was carried in high esteem by all 
Members of this legislative body. He, 
more than any other man, made a 
greater contribution to the highways and 
road network of this great country. 

' Upon his retirement, his great work 
did not cease, but rather he carried on 
as a research engineer with the A. and M. 

College of Texas on highway problems, 
where he continued to make important 
contributions in the advancement and 
development of our highway programs. 

It was my honor to be counted as one 
of Mr. MacDonald’s many friends and to 
have him reside in my congressional dis- 
trict upon his retirement from Federal 
service: 

THomasas Harris MACDONALD, FoRMER HEAD OF 

RoaDs BUREAU 

Thomas Harris MacDonald, a pioneer in 
road development in the automobile era who 
played a major role in the development of 
the Nation’s modern highway system, died 
last night on the campus of Texas A. and M. 
College, the Associated Press reported. He 
was 76. 

He apparently suffered a heart attack 
while attending a play on the college campus 
with his wife. = 

Mr. MacDonald retired in 1953 after 34 
years as chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and Commissioner of Public 
Roads. Since then, he had held the title of 
Distinguished Research Engineer at Texas 
A. and M., and was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Texas Transportation Institute, 
official research branch for the Texas State 
Highway Commission. - 

WROTE THESIS ON ROADS 

Born in a log cabin near Leadville, Iowa, 
in 1881, he once told an interviewer he be- 
came interested in good roads at an early 
age because there were none out there. He 
wrote a thesis at Iowa State College in 1904 
on the need of better roads for farmers, and 
in 1907 was named State highway engineer 
of Iowa. 

When Mr. MacDonald came to Washington 
in 1919 to take charge of the national high- 
way program he was 38. ’ 

He recognized early the transformation the 
automobile would bring in the American 


‘way of life. 

“The American people are trying a great 
experiment,” he told an interviewer in 1924. 
“It is the greatest theory of transportation 
ever offered. No other people could ever have 
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tried it at any other time in the wor). 
history, because the conditions were y,; 
present. This is it: ‘ 

“The people have provided themselves yt}, 
15 million pieces of rolling stock and haye 
a the Government to supply the roagq. 
“Think of our good roads not as separateq 
pieces of good road, but as a system of g00d 
roads on which you can go anywhere wit) 
certainty. It is like a railroad system, ex. 
cept that each runs his own train of ca;; 
independently of every other train of car; 
The one thing in common is the right-o;. 
way. 

In 1946, President Truman honored yy; 
MacDonald with the Medal of Merit in rec. 
ognition of outstanding public service qy;. 
ing World War II. 

The citation accompanying the award 
stated that he “had envisioned, even be- 
fore the war, the importance of highways 
to military operations, and under his ener. 
getic leadership 78800 miles of strategic 
highways were created and maintained.” 

FRENCH AND NORWEGIAN HONORS 

He also held the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor of France, and was a knight of the 
first class in the Order of St. Olav of Nor- 
way. 

He served on the executive committee of 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and was the author of papers on 
highway engineering, administration, and 
finance. He belonged to the Cosmos Club 
here. 

Mr. MacDonald is survived by his widow, 
Caroline; a daughter, Mrs. Charles Weidinger 
of Staunton, Va.; and a son, Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Jr., of Washington. 

The body will be brought here Wednes- 
day for graveside services at 11 a. m. in 
Cedar Hill Cemetery. 


The Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following letter dated 
April 4, 1957, which I received from Mrs. 
W. E. Jenkins, of Jacksonville, Fla.: 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 4, 1957 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In looking over the Concrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 2, I find your objec- 
tions to increasing the postal rates. Con- 
gratulations. I am delighted to find a Con- 
gressman who has some consideration for the 
American citizen. The Postmaster General 
has been bleating about losing money in the 

t ever since he took over the man- 
agement of it. He is apparently of the opin- 
ion that the post office-is in operation solely 
for the business of money. He 
should take himself back into private enter- 
prise. . 

Our~local mail delivery service has con- 
tinuously deteriorated since Mr. Summer fic!d 
took over. In our particular section of the 
city we get 1 delivery which usually 4'- 


-rives about 4 or 5 o’clock in the evening. 4A 


letter mailed from downtown Jacksonville 
will reach us in about 3 days. 
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tt could well be that if Mr. Summerfield 
suid apply a little efficiency in manage- 
pent, the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment would not be so expensive. 

qghank you for your attention and your 
good work. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. W. E. JENKINS. 





A Clever Deception 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
relenting attack upon cooperatives con- 


ments sponsored by big business and 
utility interests cry out against the idea 
of American citizens banding together 
to secure goods and services for them- 
slves and try to brand that simple dem- 
oratic action as something foreign or 
alien. Implied in much of this attack is 
the suggestion that the co-op idea is 
about to uproot established commerce. 
Another frequently featured point is the 
false suggestion that co-ops bask in the 
light of tax advantages not enjoyed by 
private business. A letter I have re- 
ceived from the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America helps put 
this insidious campaign in its place by 
pointing out that co-ops themselves are 
really small business and all of them to- 
gether do only about 2 to 3 percent of 
the Nation’s business. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit the entire 
letter : 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. JOHNSON: There are usually two 
sides to every question. Sometimes one side 
gets 'way out of hand, especially when it has 
unlimited amounts of money to spend. 

That's what has happened in the current 
campaign against cooperatives. A bakers’ 
association in Wisconsin claims that 50 per- 
cent of the independent bakers have gone 
out of business because of the “unfair tax 
advantage” of coops. Actually none has dis- 
appeared because of coop competition. 
Ln is only one cooperative bakery in the 

It is, of course, perfectly true that small 
businesses are having a hard time, and that 
many of them have been either merged or 
forced out of-business in recent years. But 
it is obvious, even upon superficial observa- 
tion, that it is corporate giants with con- 
trol over 85 nt of the Nation’s business 
which are the cause of this. And it is ri- 
diculous—but, nonetheless, a very clever de- 
ception—to blame it on cooperatives, which 
are themselves small business, and which al- 
together do only about 2 to 3 percent of the 
Nation’s business. What is happening is 
that a flood of big business money is being 
used to try to make small business afraid of 
cooperatives rather than the real dangers 
which it faces. 

The cry that coops have an unfair tax 
advantage is as phony as 2 $3 bill. Revenue 
Act amendments passed in 1951 finished the 
job of putting coops and profit corporations 


tinues unabated. Magazine advertise- © 
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on essentially the same tax basis. The point 
these letters to Congress attacking coopera- 
tives don’t make is that coops return to 
customers according to their purchases what 
the corporations can accumulate as profits. 
Federal incom® tax is not paid on these cus- 
tomer rebates either by cooperatives or profit 
corporations. The law applies to both 
equally. 

Now comes the American Press with its 
poll of editors asking a “when are you going 
to stop -beating your wife?” question. 
“Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and savings and loan associations be 
subject to Federal income taxation in the 
same manner as other business corporations. 
Would you favor such legislation?” Natu- 
rally, 86 percent of the editors replied “yes.” 
But 12 percent knew what the tax law pres- 
ently provides. As one editor said, “coopera- 
tives are taxed like other corporations now. 
This is a question widely debated and much 
misunderstood by lay people and warped out 
of shape.” 

By some strange coincidence, the so-called 
National Tax Equality Association, which 
has spearheaded the drive to befuddle and 
confuse small business and the public, takes 
a double-page advertisement in the same is- 
sue of the same paper to boast of its handi- 
work in confusing editors, as well. 

Maybe you have some questions to ask us. 
If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly give 
you all the facts in as much detail as you 
desire about the tax status of cooperative 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
Executive Director. 





Allowance for Career Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter of insufficient aliowances for career 
diplomats continues to be of concern to 
many. I respectfully call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial ap- 
pearing in the April 7, 1957, edition of the 
New York Times: 

AMBASSADORS AND POLITIcs 


The venerable Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, Democrat of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, speak- 
ing in a “closed” meeting, expressed some 
doubt as to the administration’s recent am- 
bassadorial appointments. His colleagues, 
including the Republican members, backed 
him up in a letter on this subject sent to 
Secretary Dulles. 

The letter made familiar points. It con- 
ceded that all Presidents bestowed diplo- 
matic appointments on generous contribu- 
tors to party funds. The committee was 
worried, however, about some so-called po- 
litical appointments. _Senator HumpuHrRey of 
Minnesota made the consoling remark that 
“there is no objection whatever to wealth as 
such,” but Senator Fu.sricnt of Arkansas, is 
believed to have said that it would be a good 
thing if ambassadors possessed some famil- 
iarity with the language and tradition of the 
countriess to which they were posted. 

Senator Green can of course, look back to 
days when diplomatic appointments were far 
more political than they are today. For 
more than a decade, under the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, career Foreign Service officers have 
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been increasing in numbers and in prestige. 
We are not represented in many important 
posts by political hacks. It remains true, 
however, that some posts, such as those at 
London, Paris, and Rome; require the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to spend far more on enter- 
tainment than he receives in salary and al- 
lowances from his Government. This does- 
en’t mean that we must have weak, ineffi- 
cient or ignorant men in those posts. We 
have, in fact, been lucky. But when one 
of the requirements for a certain job is that 
the applicant shall be wealthy in his own 
right we limit the field of selection just as 
we would if we required him to have red 
hair or an interest in astronomy. 

What is needed, one would think, fs a 
more generous scale of allowances. This 
wouldn't shut out successful men of affairs 
who are willing to serve their country abroad, 
but it would admit others equally willing 
whose talents—and certainly we would hope 
for talents—have not endowed them over- 
generously with the world’s goods. 








USIA Is Too Big 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including herewith an interesting 
editorial that appeared in today’s issue 
of the Washington Daily News. 

I believe the views expressed in this 
editorial—as well as the information in- 
cluded therewith are of interest to the 
Members as well as the general public. 
This, especially, for the reason this pro- 
posed legislation will be considered in 
the House within the next few days. 

The editorial follows: 

USIA Is Too Bie 


Americans always have been dubious 
about foreign propaganda, including their 
own. Budget hearing testimony just made 
publice by a House subcommittee will 
strengthen that attitude. 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) is a postwar organization set up to 
tell the world about our democracy and off- 
set anti-Americanism. It spent $87 million 
in 1956, will spend $113 million this year and 
wants $140 million for 1958. The number 
of employees on its payroll has been increas- 
ing abcut 1,000 a year. 

It has sent abroad swarms of ex-newspaper 
workers and others who must be falling over 
their own feet in their struggle to distribute 
Government handouts. 

It employs, for instance, 17 Americans and 
116 natives in tiny Cambodia, a country half 
the size of California and with one-third 
that State’s population. It employs 489 in 
Japan, 222 in Korea. To tell its story it 
wants to spend $2,692,304 next year in 
France, $1,700,778 in Britain. 

Most of these countries are already sup- 
plied with all the American news they can 
absorb, by the same worldwide press asso- 
ciations which serve American newspapers, 
and by magazines, American films, etc. 

These private mediums have established a 
solid reputation for telling the truth about 
America and the rest of the world because— 
almost uniquely in the world—they operate 
without Government subsidy or political con- 
trol. 

USIA operation in this fleld is, at best, 
interference and duplication. At worst it 
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raises suspicion as to the disinterested re- 
liability of all Amercan news. 

There is need for an American information 
service which functions modestly and intel- 
ligently. It should supplement rather than 
compete with other agencies. Its projects 
should be specific and limited, rather than 
splattered all over the lot. 

‘The best things USIA does are usually 
those which employ the fewest people and 
cost least money. Most USIA libraries and 
reading rooms are crowded and highly pro- 
ductive of good will. The exchange pro- 
gram brings civic and youth leaders, labor 
unionists, and other influential men and 
women to this country to see for themselves. 
They usually return home enthusiastic 
about this country, anxious to combat anti- 
Americanism in their own lands. 

But overall the USIA has far too many 
employees, trying to do far to many things. 
It wants to spend 24 percent more next year 
than this. It could spend 24 percent less 
and get more done. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter from the Brewery 
Workers Local Union No. 21, Belleville, 
Ill., stating their position in favor of 
granting statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
The letter I received, signed by Eugene E. 
Meder, secretary-treasurer of local 21, 
follows: 


Brewery Workers Locat UNION No. 21, 
Belleville, Ill., April 8, 1957. 


Hon. MELVIN PRIcE, 
House -of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is with concern that I write 
to you of this matter. Local No. 21 and I 
personally am of the opinion that Hawali 
should be admitted to the Union. Judging 
from the past record of Hawaii, they (the 
people) haye been of great help to our Nation 
in time of war and peace. As a far western 
outpost, they have benefited us as a bastion 
against the isms of the world of today. Fi- 
nancially and economically they are tied to 
us through industry, agriculture, and labor. 
It would be in our estimation a benefit to 
both sides to have them as a direct member 
of our great union. 

Therefore we urge you to vote in the affir- 
mative on admission of Hawaii as a State. 
The foregoing conclusion would also directly 
apply to Alaska as a State, and once again we 
urge an affirmative vote on admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska as States to our great 
Union. 

We of the United States have a direct re- 
sponsibility to the peoples of the world, to 
show that we are not interested in coloniza- 
tions, or any of its various types, and these 
two Territories have shown their ability as 
well as their willingness to be a part of us. 

Local No. 21 would also like to bring to 
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your attention the desirability of voting 
in the affirmative on the Morse-Kelly bills 
S. 1267 and H. R. 4575, providing for ex- 
tension of coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to 9.6 millions of low-paid workers 
now denied its protection. We think these 
bills would fully cover our objectives on 
minimum wage legislation. . 
Sincerely yours: 
EuGENE E. MEDER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cutting the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives yesterday ap- 
proved cutting some $218 million from 
the Commerce Department appropria- 
tion. Previously, nearly $800 million 
dollars were cut from other appropria- 
tions. Thus, Congress already reduced 
the Eisenhower budget, which is the 
largest ever submitted in the country’s 
peacetime history, by over $1 billion. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress is 
determined to economize and is making 
sincere attempts to reduce the inflated 
budget for the coming fiscal year. From 
the current sentiment in Congress, it 
ean be expected that further cuts will be 
made amounting to possibly three or 
four billion dollars. 

If this is achieved, then Congress 
should follow it up with a reduction in 
income tax for all taxpayers. 

I believe that considerable budget re- 
duction is possible by efficient adminis- 
tration and the elimination of waste, 
duplication and extravagance. I further 
believe that such economy can be ef- 
fected without jeopardizing the welfare 
of the American people, especially the 
aged people, the war veterans, small 
business, and certainly the health needs 
of the Nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


April 10, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for py la . 
but only when the same shall be accompe 
nied by an estimate from the Public Print ‘ 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any ene 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng, 
ent office of the Government submittino mt 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith a 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section rel 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports od 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). - 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shal] be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR Salg 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 


. Chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
, EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


\ 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Address by P. Dale Soriano 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
address by my good friend, P. Dale So- 
riano, executive director of the National 
Council of Civic Associations, Inc., which 
he delivered on March 25, 1957, before 
the Four Chaplains Memorial Chapter of 
the Disabled American Veterans at their 
State armory. in Brooklyn. : 

Mr. Soriano’s address contains a strong 
and moving appeal for enactment of 
H. R. 51, a bill to increase the-eompensa- 
tion to disabled veterans. I wholeheart- 
edly support the views expressed in this 
address and commend it to the attention 
of all my colleagues in both Houses of 





Congress. 
The text of Mr. Soriano’s address is as 


follows: 
Tre New COMPENSATION BILL 


Dear veterans, March is a month in which 
we all have to face the income tax problem, 
and from there most of us go on to worry a 
little about our income-tax dollar and 
whether it is being spent the way it should 
be, and whether our national expenses could 
not be reduced somehow. Taking all this 
into consideration, I suppose it is a little bit 
bold of me to pick this particular time to 
talk to you about a bill now before our Na- 
tional House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton which calls for an increase, although a 
small one, in compensation for disabled vet- 
erans. 

With your permission, however, I’d like to 
tell you a little about this bill and why we 
of the Disabled American Veterans feel that 
if all our tax money were spent as wisely as it 
would be to effect this increase, we’d have 
nothing whatever to worry about, so far as 
how our tax dollar is spent. In fact, the 
DAV has given the passage of this bill top 
priority on our list of objectives for the 
coming year, Because we. know that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for even the basic needs of 
our Nation’s disabled veterans, and because 
ary Brees good for the country as a 
whole. 

At the present time, a veteran who has 
been totally disabled as a result of his war- 
time service to his country is awarded com- 
pensation of $181 a month, if he presents his 
claim and proves to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that he is entitled to a 100 percent 
disability rating. It doesn’t take much fig- 
uring to see that this amount won't go very 
far toward providing even a basic standard 
of living for the man whose abilities to earn 
for himself have been so sharply curtailed. 


Sreat deal to the totally disabled veteran. 
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And when you consider that he didn’t stop 
to ask whether or not he might be injured 
so that he couldn't earn his own living, be- 
fore he went into the action that cost him his 
health and well-being, I don’t see how we can 
fail to grant him that consideration now. 

However, Veterans’ Administration statis- 
tics show that only 1 in 20 disabled veterans 
has this total disability rating of 100 percent, 
and disability compensation is scaled down 
in proportion to the percentage of disability. 
Only 5.3 percent of all veterans drawing com- 
pensation have handicaps rated between 60 
and 90 percent. Those with lesser disabili- 
ties make up the greater number of veterans 
who receive compensation, and their com- 
pensation is, of course, a good deal less. 

There seems to have arisen an unfortunate 
feeling that because a veteran is less than 
50 percent disabled, he really doesn’t need 
any help from his Government, even though 
he has earned it. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Let’s look at a typical ex- 
ample, whom we'll call Joe Brown. Joe 
served in the Korean conflict, and as you 
probably know, the climate wasn’t exactly 
ideal, let alone the severe military action in 
which we were involved. To put it flip- 
pantly, the foxholes were neither steam 
heated nor air conditioned. Joe’s feet were 
badly frostbitten, not quite badly enough 
to require amputation of the toes, thank 
goodness, but very painfully. 

After Joe was discharged from the armed 
services, he wasn’t able to handle his old 
job in the factory because it meant stand- 
ing on his feet, so he got an Office job. He 
couldn’t make as much money as before, 
because his talents didn’t really lie in that 
direction, but with the compensation he re- 
ceived because of his disability, in addi- 
tion to his decreased earning power he could 
just scrape by, with no possibility, of course, 
of laying anything at all aside for a rainy 
day. And incidentally, he didn’t come by 
his compensation check automatically. He 
had to file a claim with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and with the help of the DAV 
national service office he presented his claim 
before a VA rating board and was awarded 
a 40-percent rate of disability. 

The only hitch in this plan whereby Joe 
was managing just to get by was that prices 
seemed to be constantly increasing, and as 
the months and years went on, his com- 
pensation plus his salary just didn’t buy as 
much as they did when he came out of 
service, 

Then one day when Joe tried to get out 
of bed in the morning to go to work, he just 
couldn’t make it. His feet felt like they 
were literally on fire. He couldn’t get his 
shoes on, and couldn’t even put his feet 
to the floor. Naturally, he couldn't go to 
the office. He had to have immediate medi- 
cal treatment in a VA hospital. This 
trouble, he finds, recurs every so often, and 
when it does, it means no work, and that of 
course means nothing ng in but his 
compensation. You all Know what happens 
then, with no reserves to draw on. 

I think you can easily see why in the case 
of Joe or any other similar disabled veteran 
with a 40 percent or 30 percent or 20 percent 
or even 10 percent disability, the DAV feels 
that a cost-of-living increase in compen- 
sation is absolutely necessary, just as much 
as it is for t 
The increase dollars and cents to a lesser 
disabled man is of course smaller, in pro- 
portion to his smaller compensation, but 


100 percent disabled man. - 


when he needs it, he needs it just as badly 
as the 100 percent disabled man, because’ at 
that time of emergency he is 100 percent 
disabled, and he has fixed no income at all 
outside of his small compensation. 

The Joe Browns—the veterans who weren’t 
totally disabled, but just disabled enough to 
throw their whole economic picture in the 
future out of kilter—they are in the majority. 
They don’t need complete financial aid, and 
they don’t want the Government to support 
them the rest of their lives, because they are 
able to work part of the time. But they do 
need a boost, to keep them going when 
they’re unable to work, when their disability 
recurs and they have to be hospitalized, and 
above all, to keep pace to some degree with 
the rising cost of living. Our Joe Brown, 
rated at 40 percent disability by the Veterans’ 
Administration, would receive a monthly 
compensation of $80 per month, if H. R. 
51 is passed, instead of the $66 he receives 
now—and believe me, that will barely begin 
to take up the slack between his reduced 
earning powers plus his compensation, and 
the cost of living at a decent minimum 
today. 

Most of us realize, I think, something of 
the cost of war in lives lost and families 
broken up by the loss of those loved ones, 
and hearts broken because of the terrible 
hurt to their husbands and fathers who 
come home disabled. We as a nation and as 
individuals deplore their loss. But there is 
one thing we hate to face up to, and that 
is that war costs money, and that that cost 
doesn’t stop when the shooting stops. It 
goes on as long as the brave men live who 
fought that war, because we must not—we 
cannot—allow those who didn’t count the 
cost of their own well-being when their 
services were needed to suffer needlessly for 
the rest of their lives after the danger is 
past. 

We Americans in the past few years have 
come to accept the realization that we must 
give of our bounty to help other nations not 
so fortunate, and, indeed, billions have been 
spent both in war and peace time in this 
manner. I have no wish to praise or censure 
the amount of money which we have spent 
and are spending as a nation in this endeavor 
to maintain our friendly relations with the 
rest of the world, and to help prevent the 
spread of communistic tendencies in other 
countries. Indeed, it is one of the basic 
principles of the DAV that we take no stand 
on world affairs or politics, either internal 
or international, as an organization. 

I would like to point out, however, that just 
as we seem to feel that it is good business for 
us to help those nations who have been allied 
with us in time of war, and who, we hope, 
will continue to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with our country—so it is good business for 
us to give a helping hand to those brave men 
in our own country who have borne the brunt 
of wartime suffering, and whose children will 
make up our future manpower. 

We have heard it said that charity begins 
at home. . But disabled veterans don't care 
much for that word “charity,” when applied 
to the disabled veteran. We of the DAV 
feel that the compensation awarded to the 
disabled veteran is not in any sense charity— 


-~it is payment for services rendered, and 


rendered well, and just as wages for any em- 
ployme=¢ must rise to some extent with a 
rising economy, so must these payments rise 
at least in some small measure to help meet 
the increased cost of living. So let us say, 
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rather, that good business relations begin at 
home. We can never be strong as a nation 
while a handicap is placed upon serving our 
country. Our young men who have protected 
us and could conceivably be called upon to do 
so in the future must have the assurance that 
their country is with them all the way and 
will not stop to count pennies when the 
debt is so great and the reimbursement 
asked for is so small. 
Thanks you for listening. 





Economy Drive Lags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following congressional bulletin 
sent out by my colleague from Michigan, 
ALvin M. BENTLEY, to his constituents: 

The week before last, the House completed 
action on the 1958 appropriations for the 
Departments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Labor. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had already cut $118 million out of 
the budget request of nearly $3 billion. Dur- 
ing debate on the bill, further cuts of some 
$68 million were approved. 

But when the time came for recorded roll- 
call voting, the Congressmen were only 
willing to approve $15 million of the $68 mil- 
lion cuts. In other words, they put $53 mil- 
lion back into the bill. Specifically, increases 
were voted for the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Education and grants for waste treatment 
works construction. 

Out of 14 rolicall votes on April 4, I voted 
for a cut in every single case as I had pre- 
viously promised to do. I did this in spite 
of the fact I had received telegrams from 
several organizations in Michigan asking me 
to vote for the higher figures. I should point 
out that in every single case the cut was 
merely to restore the amount spent in the 
present fiscal year. Nowhere did we try to 
cut below 1957 appropriations. 

What all this means is that in spite of 
the high-sounding promises about economy 
in government and about budget-cutting, the 
House failed to practice real economy in this 
opportunity. The combined budgets for 
these two departments is only $34 million 
less than they got a year ago and most of 
the various offices, agencies, bureaus, etc. 
were increased. It means that it is one thing 
to talk economy and another thing to prac- 
tice it. It means that the people who want 
real economy in government and real tax 
relief are going to have to create pressure on 
Congress that will outweigh the pressure 
from organizations which have a natural 
desire to protect their own projects from any 
cuts at all. z 

It is interesting to know that, of the 14 
rolicall votes, 6 Michigan Republican Con- 
gressmen had a solid vote for cuts on all 
rolicalls. In addition to myself, these were 
Congressman MEADER, Congressman JOHAN- 
sEN, Congressman HoFFMAN, Congressman 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Congressman CEDERBERG. 
It is also interesting to know that, among 
Michigan's 6 Democratic Congressmen, 1 of 
them voted for a cut—on 1 vote only. 

The Michigan Office of Civil Defense has 
released a report showing funds made avail- 
able to all Michigan counties from 1950 
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through 1956 for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for civil defense. Clinton 
County put up $2,280.93 and received a 
matching Federal share for a total of 
$4.561.87. Gratiot County put up $1,174.40, 
got $274.90 from the State and $1,449.30 from 
the Federal Government for a total of 
$2,898.60. Ionia County put up $2,532.18 and 
that was matched by the Federal Government 


~ for a total of $5,064.36. Montcalm County’s 


$1,765.38 was also federally matched for a 
total of $3,530.76. Saginaw County put up 
$3,599.94, got $3,081.94 from the State and 
$5,793.04 from the Federal Government for 
a total of $12,474.92. Shiawassee County put 
up $2,821.25 and that was matched by the 
Federal Government for a total of $5,642.50. 
We see, therefore, that during those 6 years 
the 6 counties of the eighth district only re- 
ceived a total of $16,642.08 for civil defense 
from Federal sources. Compare this with $2 
million plus which was spent by Washington 
in the State of Michigan as a whole. How- 
ever, certain municipalities, such’as Ionia, 
Belding, Portland, Alma, St. Johns, and 


others received matching grants which are. 


not included in the above fi 

On March 28 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration approved a loan of more than 
$3 million to the Wolverine Electric Coopera- 
tive of Big Rapids which involves the pos- 
sible use of nuclear energy for the genera- 
tion of power. Wolverine’s three member co- 
operatives, located at Portland, Newaygo, 
and Hart, serve more than 20,000 farmers 
and other rural consumers in west central 
Michigan. 

A House subcommittee has just approved 
a 5-year, $2 billion school-construction pro- 
gram. This bill calls for maximum Federal 
spending of $400 million annually for the 
next 5 years as well as*a $750 million pro- 
gram to let the Government purchase school- 
district bonds._ There is also a $150 million 
authorization for the Government to serv- 
ice and guarantee State school-bond issues. 





Budget Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


are OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. .Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women, an organization com- 


of the budget and the ruthless slashing 
of appropriations without regard to ac- 
tual need of the services involved. Ina 
letter to me under date of April 4 they 


UNIVERSITY Wi 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 4, 4, 1957. 
Hon. Evrrn GReEEn, 
United States House % ee cere 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


Women supports economy in Government, 
But we believe the appropriations seriously 


. 
Bs 
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April 


and “conscientiously recommended ;; 
President’s budget to be in line wi: 
promises made to the American people | 
administration and with those promise; |, 
ted in the platform of the Dey, 

cratic Party. : 

We also believe any major cutting of +). 
administration budget is false econom, 
which will leave current problems unres:)\«; 
and which will inevitably result in muti, 
aation of future expenditures. za 

We support the President in his belief th, 
the $4,400,000,000 asked for the mutual sec ;- 
rity program is the minimum for the nex; 
fiscal year in terms of the safety of the worjq 
and as cheap insurance for our own safet ty. 

Our studies have convinced us tha ‘the 
Office of Education cannot effective), 
serve the American people without the sums 
requested. 

We believe the appropriation of Federa) 
funds to assist the States in school construc. 
tion is essential. 

We regard the full sums requested by the 
Women’s Bureau and such agencies as the 
Food and Drug Administration to be war- 
ranted, as greatly increasing demands for 
services from such agencies require increased 
budgets. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Kate HEVNER MUELLER, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 
Dr. MERIBETH CAMERON, 
Chairman, International Relations 
Committee. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Hovuxk Fanriss, 
Chairman, Status of Women Committee. 
Dr. JaNET MacDona.p, 
Chairman, Social Studies Committee. 
IsaBEL H. KIDENEY, 
Chairman, Legislative Program Committee. 


a) 





What's Become of Our Champion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
3, 1957, an editorial was printed in the 
Kennebec Daily Journal, Augusta, 
Maine, emphasizing the necessity of im- 
mediate action to prevent the further 
loss of jobs caused by the serious dam- 
age to the textile industry by the loss 
of American business. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 





Wuart’s Brcome or Our CHAMPION? 


As much as we admire him, we get the 
President Eisenhower is playing 
his foreign aid fiddle while Rome burns. 
Foreign aid was sold to the American pub- 
lic with double talk of such high caliber that 
it was palatable. We recognized the need for 
keeping depressed nations out of the Soviet 
sphere of influence by various financial and 
programs to raise their living 
standards. As a We were to enjoy 
more trade with them from their stimulated 


5 


ie 


But, we were assured that areas and indus- 
tries here in America that suffered from this 
program would be given prompt and effective 
relief. A child could see Sea polly ee 

segments of our economy into 4 de- 
ete to stimulate the back- 
What has been done to keep this promise? 
Wha more distressing than see- 


t could 
ing the final, valiant holdouts against the 
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retreat of New England’s textile industry 
sacrificed to an oriental ideological experi- 
ment? Who won the war, the boys from the 
mill cities of New England, or the honorable 
suicide squads from the rice paddies? ’ 

while sleek new industries rise abroad, 
they're falling here with deadly regularity— 
sanford, Brunswick, Skowhegan, Waterville, 
Madison, Lewiston, Saco—with Augusta’s 
piggest mill described this week as “shaky.” 
They staggered before the artificially created 
differentials of the mid-South TVA area; 
they toppled before United States subsidized 
foreign competition. 

where is the administration, champion of 
pusiness and free enterprise, that we in- 
stalled with such high hopes? Can it be 
that our desperate plight is too trivial for 
congressional and Presidential concern? 
Are we expendable in the grand scheme? 

If so, let’s find out where we stand and 
talk about it. Let it echo through our 
empty factories. Let’s make up our minds 
if we have had almost enough, enough, or 
more than enough. 

Let’s find voices that mean what they say 
when they declare the Nation’s proud herit- 
age should be preserved. Time is running 
out here in Néw England for those we 
thought were our champions, If they can’t 
get the Government out of the business that 
is ruining us, let us, including our own loyal 
congressional delegation, turn our support 
to those who will. 





“A Tribute to Edgar J. Armstrong, an 
Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. I.ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp a 
resolution commemorating Edgar J. 
Armstrong’s more than 50 years of de- 
voted and loyal service to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Mineola, N. Y. 

Born September 10, 1870, Edgar J. 
Armstrong symbolizes our finest and 
proudest traditions. A product of the 
most sublime era in American history,-a 
man of strong character and great dig- 
nity, resourcefulness and imagination, 
generous of his time, his energy, and his 
knowledge, he has given strength and 
support to all who have had the good 
fortune to know and to work with him. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the board of trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mineola desires to 
recognize the lifelong service and devotion 
of Edgar J. Armstrong; and 

Whereas Edgar J. Armstrong has been a 
member of the board of trustees for over half 
acentury; and 

Whereas throughout that time he has been 
an invaluable aid to said board of trustees 
because of his sound business acumen and 
his. unflagging energy; and 

Whereas the successful business adminis- 
tration of the church has been in no small 
measure due to his sagacity and zeal; and 

Whereas he has been a source of inspira- 
tion and a stimulating infi to those 
who have been privileged to be associated 
with him in the work of the church: Now, 
therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Mineola do 
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extend to Edgar J. Armstrong, their heart- 
felt thanks for the uncounted hours of serv- 
ice in behalf of the church and extend their 
unanimous hope for continued good health 
and happiness; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread in full upon the minutes of the board 
of trustees of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Mineola. 

As visible evidence of their expressions, 
the present board of trustees, together with 
former trustees, present at a special meeting 
called for this purpose, have inscribed their 
names to this testimonial of their esteem 
and affection. 

Given at Mineola, N. Y., this 5th day of 
April 1957. 

Joseph A. Bub, President; Garret E. 
O'Dell, Vice President; Paul W. Weber, 
Secretary; Frank J. Fuhrer, Treasurer; 
Carl L. Robinson, Financial Secretary; 
Rev. Kermit J. Nord; Steven B. De- 
rounian; Donald Harrison; John A. 
Moore; John F. Buhler; Prescott Albee; 
William B. Etheridge; Arthur L. Guldi; 
Lowell H. Frye; George C. Rose; George 
J. Schatz; Archibald N. Young; Alex- 
ander Kennel; Richard A. Newhouse; 
George F. May; Henry W. Cronn. 





Neutralism—A Growing —_ in the 
World’s Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of neutralism in world 
affairs must be of great interest to the 
people and especially to the architects of 
our foreign policy. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including a chal- 
lenging article by Mr. Fred Theroux 
which appeared in the Sunday Star of 
April 7. The writer calls attention to the 
responsibility of Congress as it attempts 
to write foreign policy, and he points out 
that there are challenging political pos- 
sibilities in the idea of neutralist na- 
tions. I commend it to’the attention of 
the House: 

NEUTRALISM—A GROWING FORCE IN THE 

. Wor.p’s AFFAIRS 


(By Pred Theroux) 


Neutralism, a concept comparatively new 
to international politics, is today a major 
factor in the East-West cold war. The na- 
tions espousing it are finding that together 
they can wield an important influence in 
world affairs. And as that influence expands 
the pressure on them from the two great 
rival blocs increases. 

A term devoid of precise or legal meaning, 
neutralism means, in effect, nonalinement. 
It is not neutrality, in the traditional sense, 
but, rather, an abstaining, a refusal to choose 
sides in the global rivalry of the Communist 
bloc and the nations of the so-called free 
world, 

Not unnaturally, the neutralist nations 
have become the target of much bitter criti- 
cism from the committed antagonists in the 
cold war. On the theory, so bluntly stated 
in an American labor controversy of the 19th 
century, that “them that ain’t with us is 
against us,” the neutralist bloc has been 
attacked as essentially pro-Communist by 
Western critics. From the Communist side, 
outright attacks have been few, but every 
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trick and trade known to the Kremlin’s pol- 
icymakers has been used to lure the neu- 
tralists toward the Red orbit. 


THE SURVIVAL INSTINCT 


But neutralism, as a national policy, is 
probably safe from the charge that it favors, 
with any consistency, one side or the other 
in the cold war. Whatever a carefully an- 
alyzed balance sheet might show, the fact 
remains that it is much more the product of 
the instinct for survival than a moral posi- 
tion or even a device of strategy. 

For neutralism is clearly associated with 
vulnerability. It is practiced formally by 
new nations, most of them only yesterday 
released from the bonds of colonial status, 
and eager to build up a national identity 
without becoming the tail to another great 
power kite. There have been exceptions, of 
course, to this general rule—the Philippines, 
South Korea, and Vietnam, for example. 
But in each of these nations, lately arrived 
at independence, special considerations have 
worked to offset neutralist tendencies. 

The roster of the neutralist nations tells 
its own story. Led by India, where Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s nonalinement 
path has brought him blame and suspicion, 
the major neutralist nations include: Burma, 
strategically shadowed by the vast bulk of 
Communist China; .Laos, and Cambodia, 
neutral even from the neutrals according 
to Cambodian delegate to the United Na- 
tions Gen. Nhiek Tioulong; Ceylon, whose 
Prime Minister of leftist persuasion, S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, said last year ‘““we would 
like to be the Switzerland of Asia * * *” 
Afghanistan, wooed assiduously by both East 
and West but officially nonalined except for 
official approval of the new Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East last week; Indo- 


“nesia, torn by serious internal revolt, ac- 


cepting limited economic aid from both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, opposed 
to all military alliances and, in the words 
of President Sukarno, eager to See the world 
free of capitalism and imperialism. 

Then there are the Arab States: Egypt, 
whose dictator President, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, dreams openly of Egyptian leadership 
of a pan-Arab empire; Saudi Arabia, feudal 
desert monarchy rich in oil but closely tied 
by the same token to western economic in- 
fluences; Yemen, isolated, medieval autoc- 
racy; Syria, leaning strongly: toward Soviet 
tutelage but seething with internal politi- 
cal turmoil; Lebanon, a Christian-Arab na- 
tion of cosmopolitan tendencies unlike those 
of many of its close neighbors; Jordan, an 
artificially created kingdom whose political 
future is extremely dubious; Iraq, the only 
Arab State identified with the West’s Bagh- 
dad Pact, which is fervently opposed by the 
rest of the Arab bloc; the Sudan, where 
strong pro-Soviet influences have been evi- 
dent but whose present government is offi- 
cially neutralist; Tunisia, probably the most 
prowestern of all the Arab States and cer- 
tainly the most cosmopolitan, but never- 
theless determinedly neutralist, and Mo- 
rocco, like Tunisia, a recent addition to the 
ranks of independent nations. 


HIAD COLONIAL BEGINNINGS 


All but two of these neutralists were un- 
til recently colonial dependencies of the 
old great powers—Britain, France, Italy, thé 
Their neutralism serves not 
only their immediate national interests, but 
also their fierce determination to assert 
their hard-won independence: 

In Europe, besides the traditional neu- 
trality (not neutralism) of Switzerland and 
Sweden, and the enforced neutrality of Fin- 
land and Austria, there is the questionable 
status of Marshai Tito’s Yugoslavia. In the 
strictest sense, Yugoslavia is not really neu- 
tralist. It is not even nonalined, since the 
Communist regime there has certain ties 
with both sides in the cold war. In many 
aspects of foreign policy, Marshal Tito has 
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sided with the West. In others he has either 
sided with the Red bloc in the U. N. or 
carefully abstained from commitments. 
Neither a neutralist nor a satellite, the clos- 
est description of the Tito regime today 
would perhaps be that of a bridge, a buffer 
between the Communist bloc and the free 
world. 

Nonalinement, in the case of the neutral- 
ist states, has definitely not implied isola- 
tion. While these nations carefully avoid 
identification with either of the two rival 
camps of the world, they nonetheless take an 
active part in world affairs. India, in partic- 
ular, has been extremely active on the world 
stage, and the neutralist nations in the U. N., 
often with Indian leadership, have proved 
their ability to exercise a balance-of-power 
influence which has been at times decisive. 

It would be too much to say, as of the 
moment, that the neutralist nations are of 
more comfort to the Communist bloc than 
they have been to the West. Despite indi- 
vidual actions seemingly attesting to the 
contrary, their nonalinement has been suc- 
cessful and effective. 

But their almost belligerent insistence on 
their nonalinement, plus their determined 
assertion of their emancipation from colonial 
or semicolonial status, makes them inevitably 
major problems for western diplomacy. And 
Moscow, fully aware of the possibilities in- 
volved, has left no stone unturned to remind 
these nations of their late colonialism and 
of the identity of the former masters. 


WAR WOULD CHANGE STATUS 


Neutralism in the cold war, in the opinion 
of most close observers, does not by any 
means presuppose neutrality in a hot war. 
If the bombs began dropping, these nations 
would be forced, almost inevitably, to take 
sides. But until then, most of them prob- 
ably will continue to find their immediate 
interests best served by nonalinement. 

Pessimists on the subject of neutralism 
foresee the dropping of the neutralists, like 
overripe fruit, into the lap of the Kremlin. 
Optimists, on the .other hand, look to the 
neutralists to restore sanity to a divided 
world by virtue of their effective balance-of- 
power role in critical situations. 

Whichever might be the more accurate 
prognosis, the fact is undeniable that the 
existence of the neutralists does operate, 
clearly and effectively, to prevent the world 
from congealing into two hopelssly hostile 
and murderous camps. Remaining uncom- 
mitted, they might conceivably muster 
enough collective strength eventually to 
make impossible a global, nuclear showdown. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS 


To Congress, of course, the question of 
neutralism poses any number of challenging 
political possibilities. Our lawmakers are 
also the protectors of the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books; few indeed are the Representatives 
and Senators who are willing to face their 
constituents with a defense of American aid 
to nations publicly unwilling to espouse the 
West’s cause in the cold war. 

Already this year, in the congressional 
drive to find places in the President's budget 
where major slashes can be made with mini- 
mum conflict, the field of foreign aid looks 
most attractive. A sizable campaign is un- 
derway—Senator Brrp, Democrat of Virginia, 
has said it will aim for a $2 billion cut—to 
reduce American economic and military aid 
to foreign nations. Significantly, the open- 
ing attack has been aimed at the neutralists. 

But the economy-minded effort to cut off 
all aid to India, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia, 
on ths ground that these nations refuse to 
associate themselves with the West in the 
cold war, faces the determined opposition 
of the State Department and the White 
House. 
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H. R. 5101 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 5101 which would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to exempt 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain automobiles furnished without 
charge to schools for use in driver- 
training programs. . 

This bill has the full endorsement of 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

The following is a letter I received con- 
cerning this measure. The author of 
the letter is former State Senator Burton 
L. Lohmuller, Centralia, Kans. Senator 
Lohmuller represented the 17th District 
in the Kansas State Legislature. Sena- 
tor Lohmuller’s letter and the excerpts 
of his statement made before the edu- 
cational committee of the legislative 
council of Kansas, which I included here- 
with, clearly indicate some of the many 
reasons why H. R. 5101 should be enacted 
into law. Senator Lohmuller’s back- 
ground and experience qualify him to 
speak with intelligence on this subject. 
His comments merit the attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

‘Tue First NATIONAL 
BANK OF CENTRALIA, 
Centralia, Kans., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. WM. H. Avery, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bruit: I was glad to read the article 
in the Topeka papers yesterday regarding 
your bill which would have the effect of ex- 
empting manufacturer's excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles donated to schools for driver educa- 
tion. 

Providing this bill can be passed, I am 
sure it will be a boon for driver education 
in the schools of the United States. 

I am very much interested in driver edu- 
cation in the schools of Kansas and had a 
proposal before the legislative council 2 
years ago that is still being studied, which 
would require Kansas high school students 
to take driver education before graduating 
from high school. I am enclosing a copy 
of my statements made before the educa- 
tional committee of the legislative council 
of Kansas last year. 

Very truly yours, 
Burton L. LOHMULLER, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, the following are excerpts 
from the statement of Senator Lohmul- 
ler before the education committee of the 
legislative council of Kansas to establish 
a curriculum covering both the formal 
and practical education of our children 
as one of our greatest responsibilities: 

Since the automobile has such an impor- 
tant place in the lives of all citizens, a knowl- 
edge of its mechanics, rules of conduct, traf- 
fic laws, adequate insurance, courteous driv- 
ing, and of our own limitations, are 
tive in modern driving to_help insure the 
driver’s safety and that of the general pub- 
lic. . 
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To me, the inclusion of driver's training in 
our educational system is more than adding 
a new subject. It is adding an opportunity 
to include knowledge which can and wil! be 
used, and a practical plan to give the sty. 
dent an opportunity to practice courteoys 
and proper social behavior in a rea) life 
situation. 

I feel all the schools in Kansas should en. 
deavor to work the course in auto driver eqdy- 
cation into their curriculum. 

There is urgent need for teaching health 
and safety to our youth. 

According to a chart, published for the 
schools by the Kansas State Board of Health 
one can. note that the period in one's ifs 
where most accidents occur is in the ave 
group from 5 to 24. The increase in acci-. 
dental deaths begins in the age group from 
5 to 14 years. In this same group, 40 percent 
of the total deaths are caused by accidents. 
In the next age group from 15 to 24, being 
children of high school and college age, anq 
the ages at which young people are drivine 
more automobiles, 60 percent of the tota| 
deaths in this group are caused by acci- 
dents. 

There is no organization, other than our 
school system, to teach safe driving in our 
cities and towns and on our highways. 
Through such a system, our future genera- 
tions will be better and more careful drivers 
and thereby save many lives. 





Prayer at Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 
at York, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following prayer delivered by 
Rabbi Nathan Levinson, of the Ohev 
Sholom Synagogue, of York, Pa., at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held in 
York on Saturday evening, April 6, 1957, 
at which I was the principal speaker: 

O God, be graciously pleased to take us 
under Thy fatherly care. Imprint upon our 
hearts such a grateful sense of Thy goodness 
as to make us ashamed to offend Thee. Dis- 
pose us to dedicate our souls, our minds, our 
hearts, and interests to Thee in a righteous 
and ‘useful life. Keep us temperate in our 
desires, and diligent in our duties. Incline 
us to be just and upright in all our dealings, 
full of compassion, and ready to do good to 
all. Make our thoughts and our deeds testify 
to Thy everlasting rule over us. May the 
peace and well-being of our fellow men lie 
nearest to our hearts. 

Almighty God, eternal ruler of the universe, 
‘Thou art revealed in the harmony and beauty 
of nature. Thou art also manifest in the 
lives of good men and women and in the 
righteousness of nations. Keep our Nation 
forever righteous and just. Bless our coun- 
try and all mankind with the light of Thy 
presence. May all the people who make up 
this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
consecrate their efforts under Thy guidance 
to the cause of liberty, equality, and justice. 
May we remain united in purpose, respecting 
each other's rights, and striving together with 
resolute hearts and willing hands for the 
welfare of all the inhabitants of the land. 
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our Father in heaven, we are gathered here 
tonight to honor the memory of two out- 
anding statesmen and devoted Americans, 
gnomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, to 
whom the welfare of the common man stood 
supreme aS the purpose of organized govern- 
ing bodies. Humbly aware of our purpose, 
we thank Thee, Almighty God, for the oppor- 
tunities afforded us for unselfish activity in 
pehalf of our country and community. 
Vouchsafe unto us the wisdom to understand 
and the will to carry out the lofty designs 
that our democratic system is designed to 
generate. 

Bless the leaders of the Democratic Party 
who have been placed in authority to direct 
its activities both locally and on the national 
scene. May our guest speaker, the Honorable 
panieL Fioop, be blessed with success in be- 
nalf of his endeavors for the people of this 
great State and country. O God, grant good 
health and long life to all who are present 
here tonight. May they continue to serve 
Thee in pursuit of righteousness in a world 
blessed with peace and prosperity. Amen. 








Congressman Al Ullman, of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
even before his election to this body, my 
distinguished colleague, AL ULLMAN, 
played a Major role in the drive for the 
fullest development, in the public inter- 
est, of the natural resources of the great 
Northwest and particularly of Hells Can- 
yon. Although he has been a Member 
of this body only a relatively short time, 
he has already assumed a position of 
leadership in this fight for a high Hells 
Canyon Dam. To that end, he has 
worked tirelessly and ably. It is there- 
fore entirely fitting that his work should 
win him the recognition of the Idaho- 
Oregon-Washington Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation which, at its meeting on March 
30, adopted a resolution commending 
him tor his efforts. In asking unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
join wholeheartedly in seconding the 
sentiments expressed in that resolution: 
RESOLUTION COMPLIMENTING CONGRESSMAN 

AL ULLMAN 

This association compliments Congress- 
man AL ULLMAN, of the Second District, 
Oregon, for bringing to the Congress of the 
United States the details of the Helis Can- 
yon issue, and more particularly we com- 
mend him for challenging the Idaho Power 
Co. for failure to truthfully present its 
Brownlee Dam progress to the Congress dur- 
ing February. 

We commend Congressman Utitman for 
speaking on the floor of the House on March 
5 in challenging President T. E. Roach, of 
Idaho Power Co., for Roach’s failure on. Feb- 
Tuary 26 in letters and literature distrib- 
uted to the Members of the Congress to 
include therein the fact that cofferdams at 
the Brownlee project became ineffective 
against the flood of February 25 and that 
work upon the Brownlee Dam core and 
foundation area had been delayed until the 
spring runoff has passed. 

We further commend Congressman ULtt- 
MAN for his thorough statement to the Con- 
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gress on March 20 calling further attention 
to the discrepancies between the power com- 
pany statement and the record. 
IDAHO-OREGON-WASHINGTON 
HELLS CANYON ASSOCIATION. 





Grassroots Concern Over Government 
Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country are now in process 
of filing and paying their 1956 income 
tax. ‘They have also been reading about 
the all-time high peacetime budget of 
the administration of $71.8 billion for 
fiscal year 1958. They appear to be 
more conscious than they have been for 
the past 2 decades of where this un- 
bridled governmental spending is lead- 
ing. This grassroots realization of the 
gravity of our fiscal policies is indeed 
most encouraging to those of us who 
having been raising the storm signals 
for many years. It is also encouraging 
to note that the concern of the citizens 
of the country about the dangers of un- 
bridled spending, high taxes, and the 
resulting destructive inflation is being 
reflected in the Congress. 

Recently a delegation of Illinois busi- 
nessmen spent several days in Washing- 
ton doing a little casual investigating of 
theirown. Iwas honored by having one 

_of them, a Mr. George M. Pendell, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Mattoon Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, to call on me for 
a visit and discussion of the seriousness 
of the situation. After returning to IIlli- 
nois, Mr. Pendell reported to the people 
of his area in the form of a guest edi- 
torial in the Daily Journal-Gazette. 

With the thought that the Members 
of the Congress should have the benefit 
of the reaction of this unbiased source, 
I submit the editorial: 

As a member of a 52-man delegation of 
Illinois businessmen that spent last week 
in Washington, D. C., visiting Senators and 
Congressmen, to try and impress on them the 
need to reduce Government spending, I re- 
turned with the feeling that our Govern- 
ment has grown too big and is reverting to 
a liberal and sometimes unsound spending 
of public funds. Our confidence in both 
the executive and legislative branches at 
Washington would be greater if ideas of 
thrift and economy, as outlined in the 
Hoover Commission reports, were getting 
more attention than they are now given. 

It is not necessary to be a student of poli- 
tics, or an experienced economist, to under- 
stand that the Federal Government is doing 
spending which could be done more economi- 
cally at State and local levels. The ever- 
increasing and widespread extension by the 
Federal Government of its activities into 
business, personal, and local affairs is go- 
ing to jeopardize the economy of our Nation. 
The yearly increases proposed in the budget 
serve no other purpose than promoting in- 
flation and breaking down the spirit of our 


people. 
President Eisenhower commented in a news 


conference that it was a great satisfaction 
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to him that so many economy-minded peo- 
ple were in Washington now, but they are 
economy conscious without realizing what 
they are talking about. Our group, how- 
ever, gathered facts and figures from au- 
thentic sources in Washington to get the true 
story ‘of the $71.8 billion budget, so that we 
knew what we were talking about. We were 
briefed by men like Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
Democrat, of Virginia, and others relative to 
items in the budget that could be reduced; 
such as, the item of Federal aid to schools, 
the new and added foreign aid program that 
calls for $4.1 billion, even though they still 
have $6 billion unspent. We learned how 
$14 billion could be cut from defense ap- 
propriation requests by consolidation of the 
buying in the armed services without hurt- 
ing the defense program. We saw how the 
domestic-civilian program could be be cut 
$3 billion. We learned how the civilian em- 
ployee payroll, now at a billion dollars a 
month peak, could be reduced. Agencies are 
now requesting more employees for 1957 and 
1958, even though they could not find enough 
qualified people to meet the amounts they 
asked for in 1956. 

No one could explain why they are build- 
ing a new $60 million House Building; they 
now have 2. There still are only 435 Con- 
gressmen in Washington; no one knows why 
the third is being built. Items like $33.7 
million to add on to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, $42.6 million to repair and dress up 
Government buildings in Washington for 
1957, and $85.5 million more in 1958, are un- 
answered. The Federal housing authorities 
want $93 million for 1957 and $99 million for 
1958, but want $3 million more to administer 
the-additional $6 million in 1958. 

I purchased a copy of the 1957-58 budget, 
not to try and analyze it, but to use as a 
guide to impress people with its size, 614 
pounds, 1,100 pages of figures, charts, statis- 
tics, unspent balances, commitments, pro- 
posals, and needs. It contains 600 big appro- 
priations and 6,000 small items. The 6,000 
small will soon grow into the big size class 
unless the people at the grassroots level 
start letting the spenders in Washington 
know that they are concerned about the ever- 
growing costs. Federal Government spend- 
ing will never be reduced as long as the peo- 
ple back home continue sending delegations 
to Washington asking for Federal aid to do 
projects that local and State authorities 
should finance. You cannot ask for a reduc- 
tion in taxes and still expect the Government 
to foot the bill for hospitals, schools, sewers, 
and housing projects. Mattoon’s record is 
clean; let’s keep it that way. 

We cannot feed the world, supply it with 
oil, machines, chemicals, and all the other 
giveaway programs now in force, and at the 
same time tax the American people to the 
extent that no money is left to place back 
into building plants and buying machinery 
to keep our plants producing. Without new 
plants and equipment, we cannot help the 
world and still stay strong here at home. 

By stopping new programs for 1957 and 
1958, by holding to the 1956 spending level, 
which we were promised, a reduction in taxes 
and debt can be made. 





Labor-Management Legislation for Fed- 
eral Employees Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that many of my col- 
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leagues have been shocked, as I have 
been, at the implications of a legal brief 
filed today by the Department of Jus- 
tice. This brief, is in answer to a test 
suit filed by a group of postal workers 
in the United States Court of Claims, 
seeking overtime payments for work 
which they are required to perform at 
home, after completion of their normal 
working day. 

The Justice Department brief, ap- 
parently setting forth the administra- 
tion position, makes the bold assertion 
that Federal workers are not entitled to 
the benefits of workers in private indus- 
try because of “economy and Govern- 
ment efficiency considerations.” ‘The 
brief states that “many advances made 
by the labor movement are not, as a gen- 
eral matter, incorported into laws affect- 
ing Federal personnel.” This, Mr. 
Speaker, is the precise reason why legis- 
lation is needed to provide modern ma- 
chinery to govern labor-management re- 
lations in the Federal Government. 

My bill, H. R. 6, of the 85th Congress, 
cosponsored by a number of Members of 
the House and Senate would modernize 
archaic labor-management concepts of 
Federal agencies and departments, so 
obviously stated in the brief to which I 
refer. A similar bill was favorably re- 
ported in the 84th Congress by the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Indications of the awareness of the 
need for this type of legislation have 
come from recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission, the Committee on 
Labor Relations of Governmental Em- 
ployees of the American Bar Association, 
and most recently from the National Civil 
Service League, supported mainly by top 
industrialists and businessmen who have 
had first hand experience in labor-man- 
agement relations. In its monthly pub- 
lication the League declared: 

Union recognition is an area in which 
there has been practically no leadership 
from the executive branch of Government. 

All groups interested in public administra- 
tion, including the unions themselves, rec- 
ognize that public employment is different 
from private employment, and that all as- 
pects of collective bargaining cannot be 
utilized in Government. However, a full 
examination of employee representation and 
communication policies and techniques is 
long overdue. 

A constructive program would not only 
provide democratic assistance to the em- 
ployee, but would also develop a means for 
management responsibility which industry 
has long since learned to utilize but which 
Government still lacks, 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that in recent 
years the great advancements of the 
working men and women of America in 
bettering their economic position, their 
hours, and working conditions have not 
been shared by those Americans work- 
ing for the Federal Government. But 
this was not always the case. The Fed. 
eral Government was once the leader 
in establishing labor reforms for its em- 
ployees, setting the example for private 
industry to follow. 

For example, President Van Buren by 
Executive Order issued March 31, 1840, 
established a 10-hour day for Federal 
employees on public works projects, 
without any reduction in pay. In 1868 
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Congress passed legislation to establish 
an 8-hour day for laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf 
of the Federal Government. The Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act of 1912 granted basic 
rights to employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was many years ahead of Fed- 
eral labor-management laws affecting 
private industry. 

It gave recognition to the rights of 
Federal employees in three major areas. 
First, it provided that no person in the 
classified civil service could be removed 
except for cause, providing further that 
all notices of charges must be in writing, 
with a reasonable time for the employee 
to answer the charges. Secondly, it au- 
thorized employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to organize to improve their 
conditions of employment, their wages, 
and hours of work; the right to strike 
was specifically prohibited. Workers in 
private industry did not receive legisla- 
tive sanction for purposes of organiza- 
tion until more than 20 years later. 
Finally, the right of Federal employees 
to petition Congress, or any Members of 
Congress was guaranteed; the right to 
furnish information to either House of 
Congress, or a congressional committee 
or member thereof was also guaranteed. 

Now, 45 years later, this is still the 
basic law affecting labor-management 
relations in the Federal service. In this 
interim period, significant advancements 
have been made in Federal laws affecting 
labor-management relations in private 
industry. These laws are well known— 
the Railway Labor Act, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, amend- 
ed by the Taft-Hartley Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government. 
has lagged far behind in the establish- 


ment of sound modern labor-manage-. 


ment principles and policies. The pro- 
visions of H. R. 6, amending the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act of 1912, provide the basis 
for a uniform system of handling griev- 
ances, with fairness and dispatch, utiliz- 
ing the services of the responsible em- 
ployee unions in representing their 
members in such matters. This legis- 
lation is urgently needed to bring gov- 
ernmental policies in the labor-manage- 
ment area up to a level consistent with 
the proven practices of modern labor- 
management relations now generally in 
effect in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an article by Mr. Joseph Young, in the 
Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
April 10, 1957: 

Justice Brier Puts EcoNnoMy ABOvE BENE- 


A Justice Department brief contends that 
benefits for Federal workers such as overtime, 
conditions 


better pay, and improved working 
“must either bow to or be balanced with con- 


be justified in setting a 10-hour workday for 
Federal employees. 

The Department's brief was filed in answer 
to a test suit by a group of postal workers in 


April 11 


the United States Court of Claims seekjr 
overtime payments for extra time involved 7 
studying postal sorting schemes. 

The Department's brief, which presumabjy 
represents the administration's view, did not 
state that_the administration feels that the 
Government’s 8-hour day should be increase 
to 10 hours at this time. But it emphasizeg 
that such an increase in working hours would 
be justified in the name of economy ir ;; 
should become necessary. : 

LIKE BENEFITS CHALLENGED 


The brief emphasized the view that Feq. 
eral workers, because of economy and Goy. 
ernment efficiency considerations, are not ep. 
titled to the benefits of workers in private 
industry. 

Federal employee leaders have denounceg 
the Justice Department’s views as a throw. 
back to the horse-and-buggy days. 

The horse-and-buggy comment was made 
by Thomas G. Walters, operations director of 
the AFL-CIO Government Employees Council. 

“This attitude is a striking example of the 
archaic labor policy that the Government 
adopts for its own employees,” Mr. Walters 
declared. “It emphasizes the need for a man- 
agement-labor relations law in Government.” 

Roy Halibeck, legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
said “the Justice Department’s view is the 
19th-century version of employee rights.” 
James A. Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees, 
said “the Government’s position is the most 
discouraging development to Federal em- 
ployees in a long, long time; but it empha- 
sizes the necessity of getting Congress to ap- 
prove legislation officially recognizing the 
rights of Federal employees to better their 
working conditions.” 

HOME STUDY INVOLVED 


The test case, which is being handled by 
the law firm here of Herbert S. Thatcher, in- 
volves postal workers who must study at 
home to memorize the routing of mail. The 
postal workers contend that industry in 
portal-to-portal agreements with labor 
unions now pays overtime for time spent 
by employees in preparation for their on- 
the-job duties or in traveling from one site 
to another in connection with a job. 

The Justice Department's answer, in part, 
to these claims declares: 

“Plaintiffs’ [the postal clerks] complaint 
is that they are not, but should be, paid for 
the time they spend within the confines of 
their own homes learning and keeping up 
with their jobs. As they read the statutes 
designed to ameliorate working conditions 
and the case law growing out of those stat- 
utes, they should be compensated for what 
they term ‘physical and. mental exertion.’ 
Such compensation, they argue, would be 
entirely in accord with the philosophy of 
present-day labor law. The philosophy, if 
such it can be called, may conceivably con- 
trol in dealings between union and manage- 
ment. 

“However, as between Federal employees 
and their employer, the United States, this 
philosophy must either bow to or be bal- 
anted with considerations of economy and 
efficiency in Government. The basic rights 
of labor—the right to strike and the right 
to bargain collectively—cannot be afforded 
Federal employees consistently with the Fed- 
eral obligation to the taxpayer to operate the 
Federal administration economically and effi- 
ciently. [Government employee unions have 
never sought the right to strike and spe- 
cifically forbid such strikes by its members 
in their constitutions.] | 

“As stated, Congress, alone charged with 
the function and duty of establishing the 
rates of pay and the criteria of payment for 
Government employees, has always been 
aware of the necessity of economy in Govern- 
ment and where it has acted to ameliorate 
the working conditions of Federal employees, 
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it has always acted cautiously and in con- 
formity with its desire for Government econ~- 


me example, while the 8-hour day was 
assured for labor by the Pair Labor Standards 
act of 1938, the Federal employee first ob- 
tained the right to work only an 8-hour day 
in 1945 and then only by implication. * * * 

e time and one-half for overtime has been 
standard for labor for many years. And yet, 
true time and one-half for overtime is still 
not available to the bulk of Federal em- 
ployees. © * *” 

DENIED OTHER GAINS 

“these few examples illustrate that the 
many advances made by the labor movement 
are not, a8 @ general matter, incorporated 
into the laws affecting Federal personnel. 
Clearly, the economical administration of 
Government precludes the immediate and 
total adoption by Congress of schemes such 
as automatic cost of living increases based on 
the consumer price index. 

“lf Congress desires that, insofar as it is 

ible, all workers in this country work 
only 8 hours a day, nevertheless, Congress 
could, in its concern for Federal expendi- 
tures, require, and validly provide, that Fed- 
eral employees work 10 hours a day. 

“That Congress has. chosen to limit the 
working day of most Federal employees to 8 
hours a day, 7 years after it chose to limit 
the working day for most workers in, this 
country, is no indication that Congress has 
also chosen to pay its employees industry or 
private management wages or, in this case, 
overtime compensation, sometimes described 
as ‘penalty pay,’ for study over which Gov- 
ernment has no control and on which it 
cannot check. 

“For the fact of the matter is, as we have 
shown, that Congress has not always ac- 
cepted for Federal employees the theories 
or rights of the labor movement in their 


entirety.” 





Gross Revenue of Central Valley Project 
Jumps 33!/, Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a signifi- 
cant news story from the columns of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of April 2, 1957, 
relating to the gross revenue last year of 
$15,861,116 received from the operation 
in my State of the great Central Valley 
project. 

California’s Central Valley Basin, with 
65 million acres of irrigable land, only 
one-half of which is now being irrigated, 
presents.a truly tremendous develop- 
ment potential. Regrettably, a great 
deal of completely biased information, 
half truths and out-and-out lies have 
been circulated about this project by 
various public utilities and power com- 
panies, 

I am, therefore, particularly pleased 
to call attention to the fact that not only 
has the feasibility of the project been 
demonstrated beyond question by its fi- 
nancial stability, but also by the fact 
that the CVP has made available vast 
quantities of water to parched agricul- 
be lands of the Central Valley of Cali- 

a. 


. 
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The news story follows: 


Gross REVENUE OF CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
Jumps 33'4 PERCENT 


The Federal Bureau of Reclamation has re- 
ported a gross revenue of $15,861,116 from 
the operation of the Central Valley project 
during 1956. 

In its annual report on the CVP operation, 
the Bureau noted an increase of 33.5 percent 
in the revenue compared to the gross in 1955. 
A good water year and the first full year’s 
operation of the Folsom and Nimbus power- 
plants, the Bureau said, contributed to the 
increase. 

Revenue from irrigation water deliveries 
also increased over the revenue last year. A 
total of 1,701,040 acre-feet of irrigation wa- 
ter was sold for a total of $4,121,939. In 
addition 1,015,513 acre-feet were delivered on 
the exchange contract and for water rights 
for which no revenue is received. 

Municipal and industrial water revenue 
totaled $375,054 with 37,190 feet delivered 
by the project in 1956. 

Project operation and maintenance for 
1956, according to the Bureau’s report, cost 
$5,209,130. An increase in operating costs 
over that of 1955 was attributed by the 
Bureau to extraordinary maintenance in con- 
nection with flood damage and the operation 
of Folsom and Nimbus Dams. 

Accumulated net revenue during the 12 
years of operation of the CVP was set at 
$66,067,035 after deductions for operation and 
maintenance and provisions for replacement 
and interest. 

Clyde H. Spencer, regional director for the 
Bureau in Sacramento, stated: “The feasibil- 
ity of the project has been demonstrated not 
only by its financial stability but in making 
vast amounts of water available to agricul- 
ture lands of the valleys and by producing 
low-cost power for public agencies and others 


throughout the area.” 





The Nice Guy Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I attended a dinner in 
my district which could well serve as a 
pattern for other parts of the Nation. 
It was in honor of a group of considerate 
people or what might be described in the 
vernacular as “nice guys.” 

Thirteen years ago, an Albany attor- 
ney, Mr. Hyman Rosenblum, looked 
about him and noted that at every school 
graduation prizes are handed out to the 
learned among the young graduates. 
While applauding such awards, he 
thought it would be a good idea to have 
a prize for the young man or woman 
who was most considerate of the feelings 
and property of others. He has given 
such an award annually, to young people 
in the graduating classes of three area 
schools. 

Mr. Rosenblum does more than that. 
He gives an annual dinner, to be con- 
tinued after his death under terms of 
his will, at which tribute is made to each 
of the past winners of the “nice guy” 
awards. 

There were many distinguished per- 
song at the recent dinner, including the 


- 
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State commissioner of education. It was 
a heartwarming experience to learn that 
sheer goodness is sometimes applauded 
in this era of conflict and tensions. 

I believe we should do more than pay 
isolated honor to the nice people among 
us. I think we should make greater use 
of their warmth and talents in such im- 
portant spheres as our foreign service 
and government generally. 

Mr. Rosenblum deserves great credit 
for what he has undertaken, but I am 
sure he would be more than rewarded 
if his worthy idea was followed through- 
out the Nation. 





H.R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a joint letter from a num- 
ber of outstanding national organizations 
who are vitally interested in a bill now 
before the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, H. R. 1, which has been re- 
ported out by the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education. They urge that this bill 
be reported out of the full committee 
before the Easter recess, in view of the 
urgent need for prompt and favorable 
action on the spiraling problems with 
which we are confronted concerning 
school construction. I am in entire 
agreement with them on the need for 
the Members of this body to discuss this 
bill with their constituents while they 
are back in their home States during the 
coming recess. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the letter in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, April 10, 1957. 
The Honorable EpirH GREEN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: We, the un- 
dersigned organizations, are taking this 
means of communicating with you and 
other members of the Committee.on Edu- 
cation and Labor about the school-construc- 
tion measure, H. R. 1, reported out by the 
Subcommittee on Education. 

We strongly urge that the bill be reported 
out of the full committee before the Easter 
recess. There is need in our view for posi- 
tive and prompt action to keep alive the 
support generated by the hearings of the 
subcommittee, President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Folsom, and national organizations such 
as the undersigned. Equally, if not more 
important, we think that individual Mem- 
bers of Congress would like to be in a position 
to. discuss the measure, as approved by the 
full committee, with their constituents dur- 
ing their Easter recess stay in their districts. 
We are certain that the constituents of each 
Member of Congress would welcome such an 
opportunity. 

We feel that the increase in school pop- 
ulation necessitates,.and the increases in 
the gross national product and in national 
incame fully justify, prompt favorable action 
by the full committee and by the Congress. 

With respect to action of the subcommit- 
tee in reporting out the school-construction 
bill we commend the statesmanlike deliber- 
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ations which resulted in a measure endorsed 
and supported by representatives of both 
parties. We wish to commend the subcom- 
mittee for its diligence, fairness, and prompt- 
ness in reporting out an excellent bipartisan 
bill. We feel that this attitude of bipartisan- 
ship should be maintained in the future 
consideration of the bill through floor action. 

We respectfully ask your earnest considera- 
tion of our request that the bill be approved 
by the full committee before the Easter 
recess. 

Sincerely, 

American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Library Association, 300 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., -Washington, D. C.; 
American Parents Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 
American Veterans of World War II 
and Korea, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, 1830 Jef- 
ferson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Association for Childhood Education, 
International, 1200 15th Street. NW., 
Washington, D. C. Cooperative 
League of United States of America, 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, 1558 Quarrier Street, 
Charleston, W. Va:; Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, 1217 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.; Labor’s Non-Partisan League— 
United Mine Workers, 1435 K Street 


NW., Washington, D. C.; National ~ 


Association of Social Workers, Suite 
217, Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; National Board of 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, 3746 
Hayes Street NE., Washington, D. C.; 
National Consumers’ League, 2800 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 
1637 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Council 
of Negro Women, 1318 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, 1404 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 1637 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Spokesmen for’ Chil- 
dren, 19 East 92d Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Textile Workers of America, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





MSTS Chief Cites Unit’s Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the following article from the 
Journal of Commerce by Vice Adm. John 
M. Will, United States Navy, comimand- 
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er Military Sea Transportation Service, 
is worthy of note by all my colleagues: 
MSTS Cuter Crres Unrr’s ROLE 


(By Vice Adm. John M. Will, U. 8S. Navy, 
commander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service) 

In the more than 7 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, the American maritime industry has 
undergone a remarkable transition. 

In October 1949, when MSTS was organ- 
ized, shipping was in the doldrums. 

Many ships were in layup or in the process 
of inactivation because of lack of cargoes 
and maritime employment was at a low ebb. 
New ship construction was at a virtual stand- 
still and the outlook for the shipyards was 
bleak, indeed. 

SITUATION CHANGED IN 1950 


With the outbreak of the Korean emer- 
gency in late June 1950, conditions in the 
shipping industry changed radically and it 
responded in full measure to the heavy de- 
mands placed upon it for the movement of 
military material. 

It was during this period that the develop- 
ment of relationships between MSTS and the 
maritime industry was initiated. In the 
course of this development, as might have 
been anticipated, mistakes were made and 
misunderstandings encountered. 

By profiting from the lessons learned in 
these shortcomings, however, a fairly sound 
and comprehensive working basis has been 
established along mutually advantageous 
lines. For their part, it is believed the ship- 
ping industry much prefers dealing with a 
single agency in matters concerning ocean 
transportation than with the several indi- 
vidual services as formerly. 

The benefits derived from dealing with a 
single source are not confined simply to the 
booking of cargo or to the negotiation of 
charters and shipping contracts. They ex- 
tend to the more expeditious settlement of 
invoices, the processing of claims, and the 
many other administrative details with 
which transportation procedures are sur- 
rounded. From the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense, the centralization of 
its ocean transportation needs under a single 
head has proved to be most effective. 

The welfare of the American maritime in- 
dustry is a matter of direct and continuing 
interest to the MSTS. Considering the fact 
that MSTS depends upon privately operated 
shipping to transport approximately 70 per- 
cent of the military dry-cargo movement, 
the reason for this interest is not difficult 
to understand. 

The more favorable general business con- 
ditions are for the established American- 
flag berth lines, the more assurance MSTS. 
has of the necessary dependability and fre- 
quency of sailings to provide capability for 
the military life. More and more, also, 
MSTS is availing itself of a share of the 
passenger space provided by the additional 
ships being placed in service on those routes 
on which military personnel regularly move. 

Practically 100 percent of MSTS ship re- 
pairs and overhauls are performed by pri- 
vate yards. A healthy ship-repair industry, 
therefore, is of benefit to MSTS. This not 
only affords a wider range of competition 


has been the so-called nucleus fleet. 


of this criticism stems from a misunder- ~ 


standing of the composition of this fleet 
and the purposes for which it is maintained. 
Many critics mistakenly assume the total 
number of units to represent so n 
going ships. Actually, of the 
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units, now in active operations, 71 of these 
are small coastal craft or naval auxiliary 
types which have no counterpart in mer. 
chant service. 

They are employed for short-ha| lifts 
in the Far East or on special missions jy 
remote area. Among the remainder, 94 are 
tankers. Through activations from the ro. 
serve fleets, the number of these has been 
increased from 34 within the past 9 months 
because of the critical worldwide shortage 
of tanker tonnage made even more serio; 
by the closing of the Suez Canal. 

Even with these activations, MSTs is only 
now working out from a tremendous back. 
log of Department of Defense petroleum 
shipping requirements built up because o; 
the unavailability of commercial tankers a; 
any price. At no other time, since the es. 
tablishment of MSTS, has the value and pur- 
pose of the nucleus fleet been demonstrateq 
more completely than in connection with 
the recent and continuing tanker crisis, 


UNITS ARE TALLIED 


Of the remaining 59 units, 34 are troop 
and dependent transports. Industry con. 
cedes its inability to provide accommoda- 
tions for mass troop movements. On the 
routes where military dependents are moy- 
ing, privately operated passenger liners are 
participating in the lift in excess of the 
capability of the MSTS dependent transports, 

The balance of 25 units comprises 2 c-4 
cargo ships converted as heavy-lift carriers 
with 150-ton boom capacity, 4 utility air. 
craft carriers, 3 C-2 refrigerated ships and 
16 Victory-type cargo ships. Since there 
are no American-flag ships of adequate 
heavy-lift capacity, the only alternative 
would be for foreign-flag charters. 

The carriers are necessary for lifting air. 
craft of which many of the present-day 
types cannot be accommodated on the decks 
of conventional cargo ships. Refrigerated 
ship capacity is in short supply at best as 
evidenced by, the necessity for the bareboat 
charter of five Government-owned refrig- 
erated ships to a commercial operation for 
the express purpose of moving military re- 
frigerated requirements in the Pacific. 

The Victory ships are assigned to a variety 
of missions. Principal among these is the 
annual Arctic resupply operation each sum- 
mer, while some participate in the Antarctic 
explorations. During the past several 
months, a number of these ships have been 
used on lifts for which privately owned 
tramps would ordinarily be chartered. How- 
ever, because of prevailing high market rates 
for other business, tramp owners have not 
been disposed to make their ships available 
to MSTS af rates determined by the Mari- 
time Administration to be fair and reason- 
able. Recently, also, on certain of the berth 
line routes, because of the generally good 
commercial market space offerings to MSTS 
have been insufficient to meet military ship- 
ping requirements. 


ROLE IS EXTENDED 
It) should be emphasized that the overall 


-mission of MSTS extends beyond its role as 


the coordinator of ocean transportation for 
the Department of Defense. In addition, 
it is responsible for providing immediate lift 
capability in an emergency and to provide 
an adequate base for necessary expansion to 
meet emergency or mobilization require- 
ments. With consideration for these re- 
sponsibilities, it should be recognized that 
the nucleus fleet which has been described 
ts the bare minimum essential for 

the implementation of the MSTS mission. 
That this recognition is now generally 4c- 


corded by the private shipping ry. aa 
t 


the means are always readily available for 4 
full and complete hearing. 
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1957 
| Am Grateful for My Second Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN | 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
tice appearing in the April 5, 1957, edi- 
tion of the “Congregational Christian 
Journal of Advance, regarding the Hon- 
orable Charles H. Davis, justice of the 
Illinois Supreme Court: 

1 AM GRATEFUL FoR My SECOND CHANCE 

On February 28, 1955, Charles H. Davis, 
then aged 49, was elected a justice of the 
Illinois Supreme Court by a majority of more 
than 3to 1, Six months later he was stricken 
with a serious heart attack. 

The tension between so impressive a pro- 
fesisonal achievement and so calamitous a 
personal disaster lends poignancy to a life 
history which might otherwise appear to be 
put a typical example of uninterrupted 
success. 





EXTENSIVE PRACTICE 


Justice Davis graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with the class of 1928 and from 
the University of Chicago College of Law with 
the degree of doctor of jurisprudence in 1931. 
Thereafter he carried on an increasingly ex- 
tensive practice in northern Illinois, handling 
many cases before trial and appellate courts, 
both State and Federal. 

Justice Davis is a valued member and of- 
ficer of the Second Congregational Church in 
Rockford, Ill. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can, Illinois, and Winnebago County Bar As- 
sociations and, at the time of his elevation 
to the supreme court bench, held an AV 
rating in the Martindale-Hubbell legal di- 
rectory—the highest to be conferred by the 
company. 

In announcing his candidacy for the judi- 
cal office, Justice Davis made the following 
public statement as an expression of his 
philosophy and faith: 

“I believe men will be free as long as law is 
just and courts are free; that courts will be 
free as long as judges are just, possessed of 
minds that seek knowledge, of hearts that 
seek understanding, and are humble before 
God and upright before men. In the spirit 
of that belief, I pledge to you my unswerving 
devotion to the duties of the high office I 
seek,” 

Since assuming the office to which he was 
so overwhelmingly elected, Justice Davis has 
proven the authenticity and sincerity of his 
statement. 

The Davis’ home life is what may well be 
called maturely Christian. They have 7 chil- 


* dren, among whom are 2 pairs of twins. 


VALUED LAYMAN 


“Mrs. Davis,” testifies her minister, Dr. 
Joseph C, Cleveland, “has devoted her life 
to the rearing of her family and takes deep 
pleasure in working with the children, inte- 
grating the routine and common tasks of the 
household into rewarding family experi- 
ences.” The family appears regularly at wor- 
ship and church school on Sunday morning 
while each member cipates usefully in 
the church’s life and ‘work. 

“Justice Davis,” Dr. Cleveland continues, 
“is one of those rare and valued laymen who 
would be the delight of a minister in any 
parish. He has held nearly all the positions 
of lay leadership, from that of a high-school 
boys’ class teacher to chairman of the board 
*t trustees and the office of assistant church 

easurer,” 
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CREATIVE LIFE 


He offers excellent advice respecting the 
church’s financial investments, is not tardy 
in suggesting to certain of his clients the 
propriety of remembering their church when 
drawing up their wills, and’ is ready always 
to be of help to his church in dealing with 
legal matters of any sort, 

Let us turn now to the other side of our 
picture, permitting Justice Davis to tell us in 
his own words what the experience of being 
cut down in the midst of a creative life— 
with the possibility of becoming a chronic 
invalid—meant.to him. 

“When in August 1955 I experienced a 
series of heart attacks which proved to be 
more serious than I at first realized, I hardly 
knew what to think of it. I remember well 
the feeling of utter despair and dejection 
that came with knowledge of the cause of 
the pains that pierced my back and chest. 

“The initial realization of what had hap- 
pened to me was more upsetting than the 
attendant pain. Both physically and emo- 
tionally my world was in chaos. Confused 
thoughts of family, work, permanent in- 
capacity, and the forfeiture of the ambitions 
of a lifetime raced through my mind. Slowly 
I began to realize that all hopes, dreams, and 
ambitions—yes, even life—depended on what 
would happen in the next few days. 

“There was so much that I wanted to see 
through to completion. What could I do to 
help? I didn’t know. I asked God to take 
my life in his hands. I told him of my hopes 
and aspirations and that I wanted to live; 
that I had failed in keeping my health and 
that I now came to him trusting that what- 
ever he did would be right.” 


HEALING POWER 


“Peace came to me at length. Hours, days, 
and nights went by. NowI had no fears, no 
worries. I had faith in my doctors and 
nurses, faith in myself, and faith in God. 
Slowly the weeks passed and I was learning 
that with good medical care and faith there 
is a healing power marvelous beyond compre- 
hension. 

“Nature does most things well. As I lay 
quietly gazing at the ceiling and waiting for 
the capillaries to take over the job of the 
arteries which were blocked by the throm- 
bosis, I contemplated values. I found that 
though I had recognized most of life’s real 
values my classifications had been faulty. 
With the quiet of this illness, I found a new 
perspective. Perhaps I shall never arrive at 
a true analysis of the worthwhile things that 
make up life, but my relative grouping of 
values today is certainly more accurate than 
before my illness. 

“I found encouragement in the fact that 
many of my friends had made remarkable 
recoveries. Some had returned to health 
and then gone on to their greatest accom- 
plishments. I began to understand what 
Theodore Granik meant when he said: 
“When flat on my back, I found wisdom in 
the doctor’s bromide that a coronary is the 
greatest lifesaver of middle-aged men. I’ve 
learned to conserve energy and make it 
produce more than ever.’ 
| “However, I found that winning a recovery 
is much like preserving your liberty. It re- 
quires eternal vigilance. Frequently new 
pains, probably psychogenic rather than 
organic, would place me in fear of relapse. 
My sedative for recurring doubts and fears 
was and is a prayer that my doubts and 
anxieties be removed, my faith strengthened, 
my resolves firmed and that I may have that 
peace which passes understanding.” 

EMOTIONAL CONTROL 


. “For a while after I was up and around 
again, crowds of people, even friends, over- 
awed me. But with the return of strength 
and vigor, these difficulties gradually receded. 

“T found new interest in the world of books, 
which became my constant source of com- 
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panionship—surpassed in constancy, under- 
standing and devotion only by my wife who, 
in brighter days, had taken me to be her 
husband in sickness and in health. 

“Experience has taught me some simple 
rules which I repeat to myself very often. 
Seek peace and serenity. Control your 
emotions. Live each day unto itself; don’t 
worry about tomorrow. Spend time each 
day in silence. 

“I have now resumed my work—but I keep 
from getting tired. There is rhythm in con- 
structive effort and I am learning to con- 
form with its beat.” So, ‘easy does it,’ I tell 
myself and the world grows brighter all the 
while. The smile of a friend seems more 
genuine and life’s meaning and purpose 
grow clearer every day. I am very grateful 
for my second chance.” 


COMRADELY STORY 


This impressive account of a Christain’s 
courage and faith may well cause each and 
every one who reads it to take heart. Those 
especially who have come through or who 
find themselves in the same deep waters 
must respond with more than gratitude to 
Justice Davis’ comradely and candid story of 
his own experience. 

What is perhaps of even greater conse- 
quence respecting all of us is that law and 
order—upon which our American democracy 
depends—are resting in the hands of men of 
Justice Davis’ type_and caliber. 





The Teacher’s Lot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 « 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the New York Times of April 7, there 
appeared an excellent editorial com- 
menting upon the recent survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Hazel Davis for the Na- 
tional Education Association. In our 
concern today about the educational 
standards which must be maintained if 
our children are to be given the oppor- 
tunity of taking full advantage of their 
innate capabilities, we must not over- 
look the vital role played by the Ameri- 
can schoolteacher. To the extent that 
we can strengthen that role, to that ex- 
tent will there be a commensurate 
strengthening of our entire educational 
system. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD: 

THE TEACHER’s Lor 

A distressing picture of the life of American 
public schoolteachers is etched by the sta- 
tistics in a recent National Educational As- 
sociation survey conducted by Dr. Hazel 
Davis. The main trouble seems to be that 
“people who would like to give their time to 
teaching have to give it to something else.” 
For example, salaries are so low that about 
three-quarters of the men teachers and 17 
percent of the women have had to take on 
other jobs to make both ends meet. They 
double as clerks, salespeople, bill coilectors, 
tutors, camp counselors, even farmhands. 
One man reported he had been a spare-time 
dishwasher, ditchdigger, and truckdriver. 

The average teaching salaries were $3,932 
(876 a week) for women and $4,374 ($84 a 
week) for men. About one-third of the 6,000 
teachers covered receive less than $3,500 ($67 
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a week). In contrast, workers in manufac- 
turing average $82 a week, while those in the 
printing trades receive $93, and in construc- 
tion $98. 

Then, too, the teachers reported that they 
are called on to do a lot of other things than 
teach as part of their regular work—10 hours 
a week on the average. Such chores were 
listed as planning, supervising, club activi- 
ties, hall monitoring, collecting money for 
festivals, and the like. And a constant com- 
plaint was the too heavy pupil load they had 
to carry. 

But Dr. Davis reports an encouraging theme 
which runs most strongly through the ques- 
tionnaire replies: In spite of the drawbacks 
teachers love their work. Evidence of this is 
the fact that their job is not the stopgap 
kind that it is commonly supposed to be. 
The median length of service of those covered 
by the survey was 13 years. Then, too, those 
who reported belied the schoolteacher stereo- 
type. Most of them are married, live in their 
own homes, and support dependents. And 
their civic and social interests are wide. At 
least one-third belong to four or more com- 
munity organizations. All in all, public 
schoolteachers seem to lead lives that interest 
and satisfy them, in spite of their many pro- 
fessional troubles. But they surely deserve 
much better than they get. 


Economic Aid for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader Evening News of April 8, 
1957, by Mr. Joseph F. Lester, a well- 
known businessman of Kingston, Pa., in 
which Mr. Lester recommends that this 
country extend economic and technical 
aid to Poland: 

EprTor, TIMes-LEADER News: 

There has been a lot of controversy on 
extending loans to Poland for purchasing 
surplus foods for its starving people and 
machinery for’ devastated industry. 

It was not Poland’s fault to find itself 
in the hottest postwar situation. As our 
faithful ally, the one our wartime Presi- 
dent spoke of, she was the world’s inspira- 
tion of freedom and a gallant fighter on all 
fronts. 

For a reward, the same President sold Po- 
land down the river at Yalta and Teheran. 
She received the worst share of the conflict. 
Because of the postwar political bunglings, 
Poland was not able to participate in the 
Marshall plan or other direct and indirect 
assistance. Even individual packages, sent 
by friends and relatives from this country 
to Poland, were subject to almost triple rates 
compared with other European countries, 
some of them our enemies. 

We spent billions to build economies of 
our former enemies that are now the rich- 
est countries in Europe. On the other hand, 
we spent millions for the Voice of Amer- 
ica and Radio Free Europe, telling Poland 
how much we value our freedom, but this 
does not help the people of Poland to feed 
or clothe themselves. 

Hundreds of thousands of the former war 
patriots weer sent to the slave-labor camps 
in far-off Russia. Now these hundreds of 
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thousands of repatriates released from the 
Russian slave-labor camps started to return 
to poverty stricken Poland. 

The climax came last June during the up- 
rising of Poznan; then came the October 
revolution and the off from Com- 
munist Russia. We applaud them, but that’s 
where we stop. 

Breaking away from the Kremlin, Poland 
turned to the West and to the United States 
for assistance. A commission arrived in 
Washington, but the negotiations bogged 
down as to the definite opinion of the 
lawmakers, who, during their political cam- 
paigms;stressed the invaluable services ren- 
dered by Kosciuszko, Pulaski and thousands 
of other Polish patriots during our struggle 
for freedom. 

Someone may claim that Poland is in the 
influence of the Communists but not of her 
own free will. In comparison, there is more 
‘communism in the so-called free and inde- 
pendent countries who are getting our heavy 
financial support. Isn’t this the honest 
truth, lawmakers? Shall we keep pushing 
Poland in the orbits of Russia and then tell 
her we love her people? 

Now is the time to put our words into 
deeds. Instead of exploring the Far East, 
the Northeast, and the Near East, we should 
help Poland, our old friend. 

The time for action is now. 

JOSEPH F. LESTER, 
Kingston. 


Leadership Under Truman and lke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
noticed in recent press reports state- 
ments of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man that forces of communism have 
been advancing in the Middle East and 
Far East and that free nations have been 
beset by differences and doubts. Then 
he went on to place the blame for this 
so-called advancing communism and 
alleged doubt among free nations on 
what he termed a “lack of leadership in 
the State Department and the White 
House.” He further stated that our 
Government had lost both confidence 
and respect among the people of the 
world. 

Now, Mr. Truman did not back up his 
bold and baseless assertions with any 
facts and figures, so far as I know. He 
merely told the Kansas Democratic Club, 
which, of course, wanted to hear such 
nonsense, that here are some of my par- 
tisan conclusions and you may start your 
Fair Deal applause when you get all set 
and ready to begin. 

But there are some real honest-to- 
goodness facts, as recorded in history, 
for us to examine then remember 
after all the tumult the shouting has 
faded out and left the everlasting 
truth to be our shield and buckler. 

ROOSEVELT-ACHESON-TRUMAN REGIME 


In this late lamented regime, commu- 
nism did its great and notorious advanc- 


we got a piece of paper and the Commu- 
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nists got a piece of territory. The Yajt, 
Conference, for instance, was a catas. 
trophe for our country and the fre 
world. Alger Hiss, the convicted Com. 
munist who was upheld by Secretary 
Acheson, even as the dark shadows ¢; 
guilt overwhelmed his integrity and pa. 
triotism, had access to the secret briefin: 
papers Used by our side during that con. 
ference. The decisions at Yalta payeq 
the way for communizing Poland anq 
for the Communist conquest of Ching 
The Yalta deal contributed in two way; 
to the Communist victory in China, for 
it turned over to the Russians the a)j. 
important Manchurian Railway and the 
warm-water ports and recognized Outer 
Mongolia as a satellite state. And s0, 
Communist China emerged and Nation. 
alist China and Chiang Kai-shek be. 
came only symbols of a free China after 
the Yalta Conference. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Harry Dexter White incident emerge 
out of publication of those Yalta papers. 
He, you recall, wanted our country to 
loan Russia four billions more than even 
Stalin himself wanted and this same 
White wanted the interest rate to be only 
2 percent, although Russia had offered 
to pay 2% percent, and the same White 
wanted the loan to run 35 years, al- 
though Russia only wanted 30 years for 
repayment. 

What a leadership, Mr. Truman, under 
Harry Dexter White and Alger Hiss. 

What a communistic bonanza, Mr, 
Truman, with assists for communism in 
Poland and China and that extra $4 bil- 
lion offered Russia but not even asked by 
Stalin himself during the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman regime. 

EISENHOWER-DULLES REGIME 


Now in this present Eisenhower-Dulles 
regime, we have clearly seen a termina- 
tion of communism’s advance in Korea 
and in other places of the Far East. And 
we have seen a positive deterioration of 
Russian influence in Poland, Hungary, 
and the Middle East, the free people of 
the world having had our continua! and 
effective encouragement every single day 
of the present administration. 

Over 2,000 people with bad-risk files 
against them have been turned out of 
Government jobs and stopped from re- 
ceiving tax-paid salaries during this 
present regime. 

Vice President Nixon, before ascending 
to that office, conducted the investigation 
on Alger Hiss and he went to jail. 

And so, for more than 4 years we have 
been running along pretty smoothly sans 
Hiss, sans White, sans 2,000 security 
risks, and the forces of communism have 
been stopped or deterred on every front 
and all along the line throughout the 
earth. 

The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler. * 


Mr. Truman, what do you say about 
the facts? How about the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman leadership against the 
communistic forces you mentioned? 
And how about the Eisenhower-Dulles 
leadership against the same evil? 


The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler 








1957 
Annual Convention of the National 
Society, Daughters of the Union 
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j OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
t weekend, the National Society, 
paughters of the Union, held its annual 
convention in Fitzgerald, Ga., a wonder- 
fu] little city in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. ‘This is the first 
time that the society has held a meeting 
in the Deep South, and there is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that they chose 
Fitzgerald, Ga., as the location. 

Fitzgerald is unique in its history, and 
a living memorial to the brave men of 
poth Blue and Gray who engaged in the 
terrible War Between the States. No- 
where in our Nation is there a better 
example of the brotherhood and love that 
came to exist between the people of the 
North and South in that era, and I think 
my colleagues might be interested in 
hearing a little about Fitzgerald. 

Both Unionists and Confederates 
founded and settled in Fitzgerald, on 
about a 50-50 basis. The names “Blue- 
Gray Park,” “Lee-Grant Hotel,” “Sher- 
man Street,” and “Lee Street,” sound a 
bit incongruous, but they were chosen 
with care by people of the North and 
South who built this city of unity, as a 
tribute to one another and the brave 
leaders of both sides. 

Fitzgerald is built in a square extend- 
ing 1% miles from the center in each 
direction. All streets east of the main 
thoroughfare are named after northern 
generals such as Grant and Sherman, 
while streets lying to the west bear the 
names of southern generals—Lee, Gor- 
don, Jackson, and so forth. There are 
four drives around the city and two of 
them are named for northern ships, two 
after ships which sailed for the South. 
Many people in Fitzgerald find that their 
ancestors were among those who first 
settled the town, and many find that 
their southern grandmothers or grand- 
fathers married northerners, and lived 
the balance of their lives in peace and 
harmony, together and amongst their 
northern and southern neighbors. 

We can learn a great lesson from the 
city of Fitzgerald, Ga. If good people of 
both sides could get together at that 
time, when bitterness and animosity were 
at their peak, and settle a town together, 
intermarry, and live side by side with 
love and respect for each other, then 
certainly now, in 1957, there is no basis 
for any ill feeling between our different 
sections of the country. Yankees and 
southerners learned to like each other 
then, and they like each other now. 

The American flag was prominent in 
the ceremonies conducted at the conven- 
tion of the National Society, Daughters 
of the Union. A miniature flag was 
placed on each and every grave in the 
famous Evergreen Cemetery, where 
hundreds of veterans, both Union and 
Confederate, of the War Between the 
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States are buried. To all of the people 
of Fitzgerald and our section, that flag 
is not a northern flag or a southern flag? 
It is the flag of a united country and peo- 
ple. No wonder our people in Fitzgerald 
and our district love that flag, and have 
no patience with any group or individ- 
ual who would change our way of life. 





Fort Benning, Ga. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune, and 
that of many of my colleagues in the 
House and the Senate, to be guests of the 
Army at Fort Benning, Ga., on April 5 
and 6. I wish to express my appreciation 
for the invitation to the Honorable Wil- 
ber Brucker, able Secretary of the Army, 
and to his legislative liaison chief, Maj. 
Gen. J. H. Michaelis. 

I would also acknowledge the com- 
mendable leadership displayed at this 
vast infantry center and school which 
the Army has entrusted to the command 
of Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Powell, the 
commandant, and his assistants, Brig. 
Gen. R. L. Cook and Brig. Gen. J. V. 
Thompson. It is noteworthy, that the 
inspiring example set by these senior 
officers has obviously made its mark on 
the junior officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the Infantry at Fort Benning. 

As many of us know, the Infantry’s 
traditional motto is ‘Follow me,” that is 
to say, follow the leader up front. This 
one thought, development of leaders 
whom men will follow in ground and 
airborne combat, is the constant over- 
riding theme of every action at Fort 
Benning. You see it everywhere you 
turn. Emblazoned on insignia, signs, 
literature is the call to “Follow me.” In 
a world of shifting standards, the In- 
fantry tells the world that it has this one 
unvarying rule today as it has had from 
time immemorial. 

The weapons and machines of modern 
warfare, although wondrous to see, are 
as nothing compared to the display of 
leadership at all levels of Infantry or- 
ganization. The Infantry leaders real- 
ize all too well the sacrifices that the 
Queen of Battles makes upon our youth 
in ground combat. There is no other 
time when personal courage, example, 
and determination are at the premium 
required in an infantry attack, or if 
necessary, to stand and fight in the de- 


fense. Our young soldiers and para- 


troopers constantly look to their leaders, 
along side them in battle and sharing 
it all, and the old cry comes back clear 
and strong, “Follow me.” 

We Members of Congress saw leader- 
ship again at its best at Fort Benning 
last week. For those of us who may have 
forgotten, we were reminded of this in- 
dispensable quality. Let none tamper 
with it. For it is the infantryman with 


~ 
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his bayonet who is given the task of mak- 
ing the final decisive blow, the defeat 
of the enemy in battle. The infantry- 
man pays the greatest price in casual- 
ties and fights under the most incred- 
ibly severe conditions of weather and 
emotional strain. The infantryman has 
the place of honor. The infantryman 
leads while he others follow. He de- 
serves to be well led. 

As General Powell so well told us there 
at the old home of all Infantry every- 
where: 

It is this man, the infantryman, and this 
man alone, as a most important member of 
our military team, who ultimately deter- 
mines the final outcome of war. Upon his 
courage, determination, leadership, and 
training rests the future of the United States. 
In the age of the airplane and atomic weap- 
ons, the infantryman has countered every 
development by devising new tactics and 
techniques to meet the changing methods of 
warfare. The infantryman has maintained 
his decisive position in war by creative and 
progressive thinking, and this has never been 
more true than it is today. 





The Virgin Islands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 2, 1957: 

THE READER WRITES—THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

Your recent page, “The Reader Asks,” con- 
tained an inquiry as to whether America 
has any colonies. Your reply declined to 
employ that charged word. I wonder, how- 
ever, what general term would describe the 
situation in the Virgin Islands. The harm- 
ful myth that all is paradise there is ex- 
ploded by even a casual study of the islands’ 
problems. 

Miserable living standards are apparent to 
the most inattentive tourists. Annual per 
capita income is under $400. Poor health 
and sanitation conditions, an ugly racial 
situation, and excessively high living costs 


‘combine to belie the stereotype of insular 


felicity. 

Perhaps fundamental to these problems is 
the political status which, under the Revised 
Organic Act of 1954, makes the Governor 
and Secretary of the Interior all-powerful. 
This act provided for more stringent Federal 
controls, particularly in financial and ad- 
ministrative affairs. Dominant authority is 
exercised by officials unfamiliar with the 
islands and not responsible to the people. 
Other than the virtually hamstrung uni- 
cameral legislature, no officials are elected 
by the natives. Capricious actions by the 
governors have flouted the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers and have made a mockery 
out of the limited democracy allegedly ex- 
isting. 

A bill passed over a Governor’s veto is 
sent to the President for resolution which 
actually is turned over to the Department 
of the Interior. The latter uniformly rec- 
ommends upholding the Governor. This 
practice has made the veto power absolute, 
often characterized by its irresponsible use 
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to promote a flagrant abuse of executive 
authority. The last two governors have 
vetoed three-quarters of the legislature’s 
acts. 

In the past few years the situation has 
worsened. Por example, mainland jobseekers 
with political pull have replaced many 
islanders in even lesser administrative posi- 
tions. 

Consider the political frustration of the 
people. They have no way to publicize their 
cause, lacking the minimum right to have a 
nonvoting resident commissioner in Con- 
gress such as other United States Territories 
have. Petitions and appeals to Washington 
officials are either ignored or turned down in 
favor of continued support of the Governor 
who is their representative on the islands. 

Virgin Islanders have long realized that 
no one is going to bother about or deal 
with their problems except themselves. Con- 
sequently, they want to elect their own Gov- 
ernor, have a nonvoting delegate in the House 
of Representatives, have the same financial 
relationship with the United States as that 
held by Puerto Rico and be represented by a 
legislature possessing its legitimate share 
of power. 

Very soon now, the Virgin Islands will be 
the last area in the Caribbean without home 
rule. The islands’ political status fares badly 
in comparison with British, French, and 
Dutch territories. Whether the Virgin 
Islanders will be allowed their modest ob- 
jectives will depend on whether Congress can 
still effectively deal with problems which, 
although posing no threat to our security, 
still merit prompt application of our demo- 
cratic principles. 

RALPH NADER, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

|Morror’s Note.—The letter writer makes 
some telling points and many of them are 
justified. The Virgin Islands are admittedly 
not the best United States examples of ter- 
ritorial administration and doubtless it is 
fair to call them colonies. However, Mr. 
Nader does leave out some brighter sides to 
the picture—economic investment in sugar 


and other industries that over the long’ 


pull are intended to raise living standards 
in the islands, increase schooling and health 
facilities. While it is true that the islanders’ 
freely voted actions have been vetoed in large 
numbers, some of the vetoes can be explained 
not only on the basis of arbitrary upholding 
of the Governor by Federal authorities but 
by immaturity of the legislators themselves 
in passing inadequately considered legisla- 
tion.] 





The Court and the Bar: Their Relation 
and Obligations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include an afticle appearing in a recent 
issue of the Illinois Bar Journal by the 
Honorable Charles H. Davis, of the Tlli- 
nois Supreme Court—an outstanding 
lawyer and judge, well qualified to fill 
the next vacancy on the United States 
Supreme Court: 

THE COURT AND THE Bak: THEIR RELATION AND 
OBLIGATIONS 
(By Justice Charles H. Davis) 

Members of the bar are licensed to prac- 

tice by the Supreme Court and are officers of 
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the Court. They may. be censored, or their 
license to practice may be suspended or re- 
voked for conduct which tends to defeat the 
administration of justice or to bring the 
courts and the legal profession into dis- 
repute, 

In summing up the lawyers’ obligation 
Justice Cardozo stated: “Membership in the 
bar is a privilege burdened with conditions. 
A fair private and professional character is 
one of them. * * * Whenever the condition 
is broken, the privilege is lost.” + 

Historically and in fact, there is ample 
power in the court to supervise the conduct 
of the members of the bar; ** its success or 
failure in this respect is dependent upon the 
courage and attitudes of the bar and the 
court. There lies the responsibility. In the 
interest of the health and honor of the pro- 
fession and for the protection of the public, 
I find wisdom in the pronouncement of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, “If the house 
is to be cleaned, it is for those who occupy 
and govern it, rather than for strangers, to 
do the noisome work.” 

The lawyer has béen portrayed by Thack- 
eray as bending all the powers of a great 
mind to a mean profession. He has been 
the brunt of many jokes, which are gener- 
ally uncomplimentary. However, the bar, 
even though the most maligned of all secular 
professions, has the highest standards. The 
practice of law is more than a way of earning 
a livelihood; it is a profession that senses 
intimately the frailties of life—its passions, 
battles, victories, and defeats; it is a profes- 
sion of service to mankind. 

The intellect of a great lawyer demands 
more from life and work than substantial 
income; it yearns for the joy of achievement 
and the compensation of being part of a 
dynamic profession that is shaping the law 
and life of our land. 

The law is truly made by the bar, even 
though proclaimed by the courts. It is the 
courageous thinking of the members of the 
bar; their willingness to stand alone and to 
chart their course by faith in the right; it 
is this that has broken the barrier of outworn 
precedent with the enlightenment of sound 
policy. 

In practice the court and bar are mutu- 
ally dependent. A good judge is the product 
of a good bar. Both the bench and the 
bar are faced with the task of providing 
for the people of our State and Nation a 
legal system that will give every person a 
remedy in the laws for all injuries and 
wrongs which he may receive in his person, 
property, or reputation; a system which will 
provide justice freely and without delay.‘ 

Through our own efforts and through spon- 
sored legislation, we must meet these and 
other requirements of the day, otherwise our 
system, like others of bygone days, will melt 
in the fire of public indignation and yield 
place to some adequate procedure for pub- 
lic protection and public ‘convenience. 

With the bench and the bar the fate 
of the legal profession; it may tinue to 
represent a larger and more varied social will 
by a-broader and more comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the law, or it may shrink until 
the lawyer and judge become, in the words 


monotonous round of record and routine, 
without dignity, inspiration, or respect.” 5 
The bar is called upon to litigate and the 
hench to adjudicate lawsuits over principles 
which have evolved beyond the concept of 
origin. A good bar and bench can shape 


_ the law, or it may meanly lose to posterity 





Footnotes at end of speech: 





April 


its. opportunities of service. The challeno, 


is ours. If these be ideals, then in the wor,. 
of our late Justice Holmes, “Ideals fur1\., 
us our perspectives, and open glimpse: 
infinite.” 


4 we 





1In re Rouss, 221 N. Y. 81, at p. 85: 11 
N. E. 782 at p. 783. 

*Supreme Court Rule 59, ch. 110 Ii. pe. 
vised Stat., 1955, par. 101.59. 

* People v. Culkin, 162 N. EB. 487. 

* Article II, sec. 19—Constitution of nj. 
nois, 1870. 

* Excerpt from the speech of Justice Hand, 
April 1916. 





Family Farms and Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
'IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a reso. 
lution passed by the State legislature, 
State of Minnesota, relating to family 
farms and. agriculture. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION RELATING TO Famity 

FARMS AND AGRICULTURE 


Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time proven family farm‘unit must continue 
as the basic social and economic unit of ag- 
riculture and that accordingly, farm policy 
must assist such farms in achieving stand- 
ards of farm living equal to those enjoyed by 
other Americans; and 
~ Whereas agricultural policy in this coun- 
try has sought to foster family-sized, owner- 
operated farms, which has proved to be a 
sound and wise policy, since it has developed 
an efficient agriculture. unparalleled in the 
entire world; and 

Whereas present farm price levels are in- 
adequate because they tend to increase the 
disparity between farm income and farm op- 
erating costs; and 

Whereas this disparity in farm purchasing 
power if permitted to continue, reflects itself 
not only in economic distress for farmers, but 
in reduced retail sales, employment, and in- 
dustrial activity; and 

Whereas the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in agriculture make it extremely 
difficult for young people to establish them- 
selves in farming as their life’s work: Now, 
*therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That we favor legislation to ac- 
complish the following purposes: 

1. Providing supports to assure favorable 
prices and income to producers of major 

farm commodities,.using whatever methods 
may be most practical, such as loan and pur- 
chase programs, incentive payments, surplus 
removal measures, promotion of exports, or 
a combination of these measuirés. As far as 
possible, farm support programs should be 
oe ona oe -ete and self-financing 


- 2. yes oa ‘eupendine. and improving 
the soil-bank program as a soil conservation 
measure and as a supplement to price pro- 

grams, by including the feed grains and 
other Sena eatin field crops in the acreage re- 
serve; by requiring soil conservation prac- 
tices upon acres placed into the acreage re- 
serve; and by requiring participation in the 
a@ condition to eligibility for price 


3. Establishing a ~ mational policy 
the size of food reserves which 
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should be maintained in the national in- 

4, Providing for greatly expanded research 

to study agricultural marketing 

and price and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

5. Providing price protection on the per- 
jshable farm products such a milk, meat, 
putter, poultry, and eggs, which are so im- 
portant in our diversified farming economy, 
wherever purchase and storage measures are 
effective a8 @ measure. ; 

6. Providing the initiative, both with lead- 
ership and funds, in carrying on effective 
farm credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet 
among our aged, our schoolchildren, our low- 
income groups, and those in institutions; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the administration of farm 

at the county and community level 
pe fostered in every way by legislative and 
administrative policy, specifically, safeguard- 
ing the right of farmers to elect their own 
committees, and to operate the county offices 
and programs in a manner consistent with 
law and regulations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States give the farmers some relief from the 
high cost of operation by repealing the 3-per- 
cent excise transportation tax immediately; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the chief officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 

Adopted by the Senate of the State of 


Minnesota April 8, 1957. 
H. Y. Torrey, 


Secretary of the Senate. 





United States-Canadian Relations and the 
Death of E. Herbert Norman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been concerned these past few days 
at the state of the United States-Cana- 
dian relations resulting from the tragic 
death of Canadian Ambassador E. Her- 
bert Norman. 

I had fully expected the President to 
assume leadership and to take forceful 
steps to restore the traditionally fine 
relations between our two countries. I 
had hoped that the President would have 
voiced the distress which most Americans 
feel at the unfortunate tactics of the 
congressional committee which resulted 
in the publication of long discredited 





charges dealing with Ambassador Nor-. 


man’s early life. 

My disappointment in the lack of 
forceful action by the President and the 
Secretary of State is keen. The Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of April 
ll, 1957, has taken an editorial stand in 
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line with my position, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include it in the 
ReEcorpD, in the hope that it will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

Pur Our THE FIRE 


The flames of indignation that have swept 
Canada over the tragedy of E. Herbert Nor- 
man threaten to char the century-old friend- 
ship with the United States. It must be 
the task of responsible officials and good cit- 
izens on both sides of the border to prevent 
@ compounding of the tragedy with words 
and actions that could cause lasting damage 
and bitterness. 

Yesterday's strong formal protest from 
Canada was explicit in condemning the pro- 
cedures by which the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee publicized long since dis- 
eredited charges linking Ambassador Nor- 
man to communism—a piece of sheer hound- 
ing that seemingly was instrumental in Mr. 
Norman's suicide last week in Cairo. The 
Canadian Government demands that in the 
future any names of Canadian officials which 
come before congressional committees be 
sent to Ottawa in confidence for investiga- 
tion. It further warns that unless the ad- 
ministration can guarantee not to pass on 
security information received from Canada 
without Canada’s express consent, the ex- 
change of such information may be sus- 
pended. That would be highly unfortunate, 
but the Canadian position is thoroughly jus- 
tified. Canada’s security is her own busi- 
ness, and she has managed it very compe- 
tently. ‘ 

Unhappily, the State Department’s re- 
sponse was considerably less than forthright. 
The Department disclaimed any responsibili- 
ty for the publicizing of the charges, al- 
though the subcommittee says that a State 
Department official cleared the release of the 
transcript. The note also deplores “any de- 
velopment from any source either American 
or Canadian which might adversely affect” 
friendship between the two countries. This 
seems calculated further to ire Canadians, 
inasmuch as it was a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate which started the whole 
business. 


President Eisenhower attempted to soothe 
matters at his news conference yesterday by 
extolling the firm ties with Canada and by 
explaining again the tripartite character of 
the American Government. Informed Ca- 
nadians will understand that the Executive 
Department cannot take direct responsi- 
bility for the actions of Congress. Never- 
theless, the President pulled his punches by 
passing over the State Department’s own 
blunder and by speaking of inadvertence 
on the part of the Senate subcommittee. 
The subcommittee may not have intended 
to light a conflagration, but there was no 
inadvertence about its mischief. It would 
be refreshing sometime to have the Chief 


’ Executive depart from his noncritical posi- 


tion and speak out candidly in the name of 
decency when such affronts arise. 

It behooves responsible Canadians to real- 
ize that Americans as a people have no more 
sympathy than they do with the obscene 
procedures of the Jenner subcommittee and 
its insatiable counsel, Robert Morris. Ameri- 
cans, for their part, would do well also to 
realize that Canada is on the eve of an elec- 
tion. In a very real sense it is tp to Mem- 
bers of the Sendte to redeem this country’s 
good name by apologizing and setting up 
checks to insure that such abuses will not 
crop out again whenever the subcommittee 
feels an yrge for headlines. Even if the 
Senate evades this challenge, however, the 
good sense of Canadians ought to persuade 
them that it would be calamitous to burn 
down the bridge between Ottawa and Wash- 
ington merely because a few beavers have 
gnawed at the timbers, 
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Planning for Expansion—The Hawaiian 
Economy and the Territorial Bonded 
Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the overall effects of Hawaii-Alaska 
statehood, with particular emphasis on 
the peace and prosperity of the people 
of the United States in the future, makes 
the issue the single, most important one 
before this 85th Congress. 

It is most important, therefore, that 
the Members of Congress see the total 
picture objectively. I include in the Rrec- 
orD an article from the authority on mu- 
nicipal bonds, the Daily Bond Buyer, 
which presents Hawaii from an interest- 
ing and important viewpoint. 

Those who have millions to invest are 
understandably anxious to make sure 
their investments are sound. They 
would never invest or recommend invest- 
ing millions of dollars in the Hawaiian 
economy without first being absolutely 
sure that both in fact and in prospect 
there is no stranglehold on this economy 
from any untoward source, 


[From The Daily Bond Buyer of March 12, 
1957] 


PLANNING FOR EXPANSION—-THE HAWAIIAN 
ECONOMY AND THE TERRITORIAL BONDED 
DEBT 
: (By George Wanders) 
HoNnoLutv.—Hawaii is an exc¥ting adven- 

ture, a state of mind and a chain of en- 

chantingly lovely islands. It is our primary 
defense outpost in the Pacific and the cross- 
roads of that vast ocean. And it is an eco- 
nomic unit of bubbling vitality and rapid 

growth. e 
Hawaii is a paradise and also a paradox, if 

paradise be taken in the usual sense as an 
abode of the indolent. For in these islands 
only some of the visitors are idle. The more 
than half a million of residents are cheer- 
fully busy providing goods and services for 
the Armed Forces and the tourists, and the 
whole range of local, mainland and export 
markets. 

The Hawaiian economy is bursting at the 
seams and the expansion is at a rate that far 
exceeds the capacity of the capital resources 
of the islands. Mainland funds are needed 
in substantial amounts, and are being sup- 
plied in part by corporations and individual 
investors in the many Hawaiian opportun- 
ities. The Territorial government and its 
agencies and creatures also are large actual 
and potential borrowers. Their tax exempt 
bonds are destined to become better known 
and appreciated in the various financial cen- 
ters of the United States. 


THE ANNEXATION 


Hawaii became a part of the United States 
by virtue of annexation in 1900, when Con- 
gress acted on the petition of the fledgling 
republic, which was formed largely in re- 
sponse to Washington’s requirements and 
stipulations. The war with Spain and the 
need for servicing Admiral Dewey’s fleet~in 
the far Pacific suddenly made the strategic 
importance of the islands startlingly evident. 
The coming struggle for supremacy in the 
Pacific cast its shadow before, and Congress 
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finally accepted the Hawaiian request for a 
Territorial status. 

The island government made acceptance 
conditional upon admittance to the Union 
as a State, equal to all other States. Gov- 
ernor Samuel Wilder King ticks off point by 
point the occurrences which led to the re- 
quest for annexation. His own and his fam- 
ily connections with the islands go deep into 
the last century and his memory is sharp, 
The French flirted with the native kings 
for a time, the British made overtures, and 
Russia attempted a small but unsuccessful 
show of force. Toward the turn of the cen- 
tury Japan began to show interest and our 
Congress at long last was prompted to action. 

The Organic Act of 1900 laid down the rules 
of procedure and provided for typical Amer- 
ican institutions. American currency was 
already the principal circulating medium and 
acknowledgment of the United States dollar 
as the legal hand-to-hand unit was easy. Our 
postal system was extended to Hawaii. Pop- 
ular elections already provided for a local 
senate and house of representatives, and they 
were continued. All Federal taxation was 
made applicable. But the Governor and 
much of the judiciary were to be and still 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States. The growing clamor for full state- 
hood is readily understandable in these 
circumstances. 

AN AMICABLE PEOPLE 


The Hawaiian population is a mixture so 
colorful and varied that it is difficult to call 
any one group preponderant. Caucasian, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Polynesian native 
stock are the main elements, and there are 
scattering elements which originated in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. All are amicable 
and an increasingly intense loyalty to the 
United States is regarded as a matter of 
course. When formation of a brigade of 


1,000 Japanese descendents was suggested for - 


service in the Korean war, 10,000 presented 
themselves as volunteers. English is the 
universal language, larded with picturesque 
native worde. 

Much of the population is concentrated on 
Oahu, which is one of the smaller main 
islands. It embraces the county and city 
of Honolulu, and the city proper holds some 
275,000 people. Honolulu is the center of 
trade, finance, and tourism, and almost all 
the Armed Forces are on Oahu. 

The city of Honolulu is the Territorial 
capital and a port of world renown. It is 
fortunate in its pleasant location and also 
in other ways. The harbor and Waikiki 
Beach need no extolling here. Honolulu has 
a@ magnificent water supply in a huge “lens” 
of water-soaked volcanic rock located in its 
mountainous rim. Engineers estimate the 
fresh-water supply as adequate for five times 
the present population. Sewage disposal is 
a simple matter of taking advantage of cer- 
tain strong offshore ocean currents. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Economically the islands are aided enor- 
mously by Armed Forces outlays which have 
been soaring in recent years and which now 
run to $300 miliion annually. There ap- 
pears to be little likelihood of a downturn 
in such expenditures. The military security 
of the United States is involved and it ad- 
mits of no parsimony. As ‘Adam Smith ob- 
served long ago: Defense comes before 
opulence, 

Sugar is next in importance and the an- 
nual production of over 1 million tons cur- 
rently means an income of about $140 mil- 
lion. The pineapple income is about $110 
million a year. Livestock is a growing item 
and some truck farming is done. Industry 
advances year by year- and is becoming 
steadily more diversified. Promising bauxite 
deposits and a few other minerals begin 
to stir thoughts of mining ventures. Ship- 
ping is in a healthy state and airplane traffic 
is bounding upward, not only with the main- 
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land, but also internationally and among 
the various islands. 

Automobiles are beginning to supply the 
same problems that they occasion almost 
everywhere on the mainland. The ratio of 
cars to population on Oahu is exceptionally 
high, and a vast sales and service organiza- 
tion is being built up. Banking and in- 
surance are thriving, and new homes are 
being constructed on a substantial scale. 
Business trends, wealth, and. income per 
capita are comparable with mainland 
averages. 

A TOURIST MECCA 

Tourism deserves special emphasis in these 
islands of fabulous climatic endowment. 
Hawaii has become a mecca for many people 
in the Western States and Canadian 
Provinces seeking relief from more rigor- 
ous winters. The tourists come from the 
Eastern States, too, and from Japan and 
elsewhere. Military personne? have helped 
to make known the appeal of the islands. 

The wave of tourists began to roll upward 
right after the Second World War ended 
and there has been hardly a perceptible halt 
in the flow to ever higher peaks. There were 
15,000 tourists in 1946 and 128,000 in 1956. 
They spent in Hawaii some $6,300,000 in 
1946, and about $65 million in 1956. The 
economic stimulus they afford is broad and 
pervasive. 

New hotels are being built as rapidly as 
materials, labor and financing will permit, 
to satisfy a demand that now is met inade- 
quately. Restaurants, some of them world 
famous, are continually crowded in the sea- 
son. Gift shops are multiplying at Waikiki. 
The big island of Hawaii, with its rumbling 


‘ yoleanoes, is a focal point. All signs point 


to further growth of tourism, especially as 
facilities are completed to take care of the 
influx. 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Taken all in all, the expansion on the 
Hawaiian Islands calls for a sharp increase 
of governmental activities and services. 
New roads and schools must be provided, 
hospital facilities expanded and airports en- 
larged. Water mains must be extended to 
fresh developments. An enlargement of 
port facilities is projected and more auto- 
mobile parking spaces are needed. The re- 
quirements are strictly comparable to those 
of countless mainland areas: 

To meet them the Territorial government 
plans continued borrowing in mainland mar- 
kets from time to time. Kam Tai Lee, Ter- 
ritorial treasurer, points out that the Terri- 
tory has borrowed in behalf of the four 
counties of the islands to some extent and 
has loaned them in this way not only sizable 
sums but also its own excellent credit rating. 
The Territory thus has only a modest bonded 
indebtedness applicable to its own account. 
The counties are strictly accountable to the 
Territory for repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced. They are to be asked, however, to 
do more direct borrowing on their own ac- 
counts in the future, and their respective 
treasurers already are taking a keen interest 
in the New York capital market. 

The aggregate of general obligation bonds 
of all issuers now outstanding is slightly in 
excess of $100 million. There has never been 
a default and any such event is almost un- 
thinkable. General obligation debt incur- 
rence is limited under the Organic Act, for 
Uncle Sam insists that his torial wards 
deport themselves with the utmost financial 
decorum, He is more circumspect about 
Territorial soundness in financial matters 
than he is about his own. 

REVENUE BONDS 

Revenue bonds have been issued in small 
amounts in the past by Hawaiian govern- 
mental entities, and they are to be utilized 
more heavily in coming months and years. 
To aid in meeting the highway program the 
Territorial department of public works has 
been granted authority to issue up to $50 


' State and local_.........- a 
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million bonds secured by highway revenues 
A first series of $12,500,000 was sold last ye, 
and additional series are to follow. % 
The board of harbor commissioners of +}, 
Territory is expected to offer modest-sizeg 
revenue-bond issues on occasion. The Hon- 
olulu City Board of Water Supply has pro- 
jected two series of $2 million revenue bonds 
each in the period to 1960. A Possibility 
exists that an aeronautics commission yj; 
be given power to issue revenue bonds for 
airport development. All revenue bond 
issuers, actual and potential, have a high 
pride in their facilities and the financia) 
background is carefully assured in every 
instance. , 
To the informed investor all Hawaiian 
governmental issues are exceptionally attrac. 
tive. They are interest-exempt from all 
Federal income taxes and from State income 
levies wherever imposed. They are the stuff 
that investment soundness and safety is 
made of. , 


Backbreaking Tax Load 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include a very enlightening article on the 
Backbreaking Tax Load which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of Apri! 
7, 1957: ° 

BacKBREAKING Tax LoapD 

Do you realize— 

That the taxes you pay—Federal, State, 
and local—have been multiplying like rab- 
bits for decades? 

That today, in peacetime, taxes are higher 
than they ever climbed in our costliest war 
year? 

That exorbitant taxes are more than just 
a burden—they are a threat to your job or 
business? 

That taxes allowed to run wild can wreck 
our productive economy—the greatest the 
world has even seen? 

That taxes snowball because the costs of 
political waste and borrowing are added to 
legitimate government spending? 

That the Federal, State, and local law- 
makers you elect decide your taxes, and 
that only you, whose vote calls the shots at 
the polls, can influence them to cut down? 
WASTEFUL SPENDING IS THE VILLAIN OF INFLA- 

TION—IT EATS AWAY YOUR DOLLAR’S BUYING 
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old Atlas is @ has-been. You, John Q. Tax- 
payer, are the champion burden bearer of 
ae ee load has recently brought 
warnings that straw piled on straw can even- 
tually break even the strongest back. 

As long as Government spending goes up, 
so do taxes. So do prices. 

You're never going to get relief from exor- 
pitant taxes, and you're never going to have 
prices that are reasonable, until cost of Gov- 
ernment is brought down to necessary levels. 

That goes for all Government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

That’s why those lawmakers who under- 
stand economics are calling for slashes in 
Government budgets. 

STRAINS ON PROSPERITY 


The overpowering decibels of our great in- 
dustrial capacity and the sweet siren song of 
inflation make it hard to hear groans that 
mean real stresses and strains. 

But unless such strains are eased, they can 
have a nasty result—they can cause a 
smashup. 

If such a disaster is allowed to happen, you 
and your 170 million neighbors in these 
United States could kiss today’s prosperity 

oodby. 
: ae family would feel the grinding agony 
of a crash. Even now virtually every family 
is feeling these warning stresses: 

1. Constantly increasing prices of the nec- 
essaries of life. That’s due mostly to too 
much money in circulation. The recent arbi- 
trary tightening of bank money was a move 
to counter infiation. 

2. Less purchasing power as each new tax” 
rise bites deeper into the family purse. Ex- 
perts estimate next fiscal year’s total tax col- 
lections at al levels as about $119 billion. 
That would be nearly $1 in every $3 of the 
national income. 

Actually both the price zoom and the tax 
bite are only the painful symptoms, not the 
disease itself. 

The virus that’s doing the job is wasteful, 
unnecessary Government spending, which 
not only hikes prices and eats your pay check 
but even brings on the long-range crip- 
pler—public debt. ; 

Only you, by the power of your vote, can 
bring about economy. 

Later articles in this series will show some 
areas where savings can be made. 

Not many people understand the causes of 
inflation, the sneaky way it happens. (An 
ABC explanation appears at the lower right 
of this page.) 

But everybody Knows the effect of infia- 
tion—prices that don’t bear even a distant- 
cousin relationship to normality. , 

And while you recognize the undisguised 
taxes—like income tax, retail excise tax, sales 
tax—you'd be stumped if a TV quizmaster 
asked you to list all your hidden taxes. The 
figures of the year-by-year rise in total taxes 
tell the big story. 

UP GO TAXES—DOWN GOES THE TAXPAYER 

Like a@ runaway, unguided missile, your 
taxes are going up all the time. The driving 
fuel is the umnecessary part of Government 
spending. sf 

Accurate records for United States tax col- 
lections start right after the Civil War with 
an 1866 total of $310,120,448. It meant $8. 

& person, : 

World War I cost a lot of money and we 
were still paying for it in 1920 with United 
States taxes of $5,407,580,251, That meant 
$50.81 @ person. 

World War It peak was in 1945, with Fed- 
eral tax collections of $43,675,865,945. That 
made it $312.86 a person. 
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Then Washington threw historical prece- 
dent out of the window. Instead of peace 
bringing Federal expenditures down (and 
bringing taxes with them) they went up— 
hand in hand in a dizzy dance. The piper 
hasn’t stopped playing and the dance is 
costing you more every year. 

In 1952, the last Truman budget year and 
during the Korean fighting, the Federal bite 
was $65,009,585,559, or $414.03 a person. 

In fiscal 1956, you and your neighbors 
chipped in $10 billion more to the Federal 
kitty, $75,112,649,000 or $446.85 per person. 

Now let’s see how State and local taxes 
get in on the act. 

The Tax Foundation, of New York, has 
compiled the figures. They show that non- 
Federal taxes zoomed from $860 million in 
1902 to $9,612,000,000 in 1942, up to $20,- 
760,000,000 in 1952, and in 1956 got way up 
there in the clouds with $27,644,000,000. 

That hiked total taxes from $17.75 a per- 
son in 1902 to $607.43 in 1956. It’s the un- 
necessary part of that bite that stings. 

TAX HISTORY OF 90 YEARS _ 


The Federal Government only last Decem- 
ber issued a report on its own tax collections 
in the last 90 years. Population growth 
swells the total figure, so the best picture 
is the per capita figure. 

In 1866, the United States tax intake was 
slightly less than $8.67 per person—man, 
woman, or child. 

In 1956, the United States tax intake was 
$446.85 per person. And that person means 
you and every members of your family, 

That’s just Federal tax—not including State 
or local bites. 

When you add those, your tax outgo was 
$607.43 per person. 

It takes a lot of spending—and a lot of it 
unnecessary—to pile up a load like that. 

Inflation simply is an obnormal increase 
in the supply of money. 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it? That's why 
it has lured many a nation onto the eco- 
nomic rocks. 

The fact is that more money floating 
around doesn’t mean more buying power— 
ii means less.buying power. That is because 
prices, which refiect the value of goods in 
relation to money, go up when the supply of 
money goes up—and faster. 

Inflation is the twin sister of excessive tax- 
ation. And together they feed the other 
member of their family, public debt. 


SHORT-WEIGHT COIN 


Spendthrift kings in ages past financed 
their wastrel regimes by inflation. It was 
once called “clipping the coins,” because that 
is the way they did it. ' 

Nowadays the methods have changed, but 

the aim is the same. So is the effect. 
- The purpose is to make up a deficit, 
brought on when a government spends more 
than its income. Since taxes are a govern- 
ment’s income, governments have resorted 
to inflation only after unreasonably high 
taxes have the people fed up to the ears. 

The effect is to shrink the value of each 
money unit (for you that means the dollar) 
so that it buys less. It does this in disguise 
by giving you more dollars. They still buy 
less. 

“| HOOVER SHOWED HOW 

Just like you, the Federal, State, and local 
governments can’t live without income. De- 
fense is only one of the necessaries of life to 
Government. All the essential services by 
which we live, from the Federal operation 
of an efficient postal system to your local fire 
department, need money to run. 

So we'll always have taxes. But the Hoo- 
ver Commission reports have shown that a 
big chunk of the money spent by Govern- 
ment is due to inefficient and often dupli- 
cated operations. 

That’s not healthy muscle. That’s fat. 

It’s the slimming down of Government 
overveight that can save you taxes. It can 
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also take the Government off the inflation 
cycle of cheaper and cheaper dollars. 

Most people know of the horrible exam- 
ple of inflation that hit Germany after the 
First World War. Before that war, the Ger- 
man mark was worth about an American 
quarter. But in the inflation period, an 
American dollar could buy millions of Ger- 
man paper marks. A wheelbarrow load of 
marks was worth hardly the price of the 
wheelbarrow. 

What happened then? Hitler happened. 

Let’s look at our own inflationary course. 

It really began in the first administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The President, 
not an economist himself, bought the idea 
that a nation stricken by depression could 
spend its way out. 

The idea was that it could then create 
its own credit and live off it by manipula- 
tion of currency. 

That couldn’t be done while the United 
States was under the gold standard. Only 
the Federal Government may issue money, 
whether currency or available bank credit. 
So under the gold standard the supply of 
money was automatically determined by the 
gold reserve. 

That limited Federal. spending to: (1) The 
number of gold dollars the Government 
could collect in taxes, and (2) the number 
of gold dollars that the Government could 
borrow, which it must repay in gold. 

The first step was to throw away the ceil- 
ing by abolishing the gold standard. From 
then on, the Government could print all 
the paper dollars it wished and call them 
money without having to redeem them. 
There’s a name for that—it’s “fiat money”— 
and the more of it that’s issued, the less 
each dollar is worth. 


MORE, CHEAPER DOLLARS 


Let’s see how that has raised the number 
of dollars in circulation—currency outside 
the banks: 1932, $4,669,000,000; 1957, $30,- 
502,000,000. 

That’s one aspect. Now a look at the effect 
on bank credit. No more gold standard, so 
debtors no longer had to pay in gold. As a 
debtor, the Government used its legislative 
power to make its own creditors accept paper 
dollars. 

By thus turning its debts into paper as- 
sets, the Government fed the inflationary 
fires. 

With many more times as many dollars 
available, today’s dollar buys only one-fourth 
as much as the 1932 gold dollar. 

So your family’s standard of living has 
been hurt both by taking your dollars in 
taxes and shrinking what you have left by 
inflation. 





THE PAY-PRICE CYCLE 


The spiral shape of inflation is one of its 
worst features. When prices soar, every- 
thing any government buys, from an aircraft 
carrier to a bottle of ink, costs more. That 
means more taxes and borrowing. It puts 
all levels of government deeper in hock, and 
they must pay more interest on debts. 

All public debt, Federal, State, and local— 
grew from $3,333,000,000 in 1902 to $92,158,- 
000,000 in 1942, and by 1956 reached the 
stratosphere of an estimated $321,800,000,000. 
That means the interest item on budgets has 
rocketed too. 

-Higher costs of living bring successful de- 
mands for pay raises. These are passed on 
to you in higher prices, a tail-chasing that 
never makes ends meet. 

Nobody ever gets the brass ring on the tax 
merry-go-round. 

FAMILY TAX LOAD 

The Tax Foundation estimates this is the 

way taxes burden the average family. 
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Congressional Subcommittee Denounces 
Bureaucratic Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ar- 
ticle “Congressional Subcommittee De- 
nounces Bureaucratic Secrecy,” written 
by our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Joun E. Moss, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and appearing in 
the Harvard Law Record of March 7, 
1957. 

There is no one more competent to dis- 
cuss the subject matter of the within ar- 
ticle than the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Moss]. In connection with the sub- 
ject matter of this article, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Moss], and 
the members of his subcommittee, have 
done outstanding work. The character 
of the work done by the subcommittee of 
which the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Moss] is chairman is not only 
painstaking, but penetrating and objec- 
tive, and the results that will flow from 
it will be in the best interests of our 
country. 

The article follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE DENOUNCES 

BUREAUCRATIC SECRECY 
(By Hon. Jouwn E. Moss, of California, chair- 
man, House Government Information Sub- 
committee) 

A massive accumulation of restrictive reg- 
ulation challenges the people’s basic right 
to oversee the workings of their Federal 
Government. 

The pattern of restriction is documented 
in the 25th intermediate report of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, and 
in the volumes of hearings that lie behind 
this report. Case after case is described in 
which Congressmen and citizens were denied 
information without good cause. The effect, 
in every instance, has been harmful to our 
country’s political traditions. 

The report summarizes the first year’s 
work of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, chartered in June 
1955, by Congressman WILLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Tilinois, chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

The subcommittee, exploring present law, 
already has documented the -need for new 
legislation broadening public access to official 
records. It is equally concerned, however, 
with the deeper problem of the administra- 
tors’ attitudes toward present law. Many 
Federal agencies apparently have twisted 
grievously their delegations of authority in 
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an attempt to find justification for their re- 
strictions on information. 

As in any area of law, two necessities com- 
pete. No official denies, in principle, the pub- 
lic’s right to inspect Government actions and 
policies. Neither does anyone—least of all 
the members of the subcommittee—-question 
the need to keep secret such classes of in- 
formation as military security data. 

It is the subcommittee’s purpose, nonethe- 
less, to see that the indispensable security 
systems protect only that information for 
which the need for secrecy has been demon- 
strated. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF 

The public and Congress now bear the 
burden of proving their right to look at 
papers held by Federal agencies. Instead, it 
should be up to the agency to demonstrate— 
to the satisfaction of Congress, the courts 
and the public—the overriding necessity to 
withhold information. 

Congress often has stated explicity that 
certain specific records shall be restricted to 
agency use. Such clauses stand in more 
than 50 statutes, their subjects ranging 
from military codes to postal savings de- 
posits. In a much smaller number of stat- 
utes, the agency is ordered to make public 
other specific records. 

These orders from Congress to the agencies 
may deserve review later, but the subcom- 
mittee has begun its study with an explora- 
tion of the far wider area where no statute 
specifically commands either publication or 
restriction of information. Because a free 
flow of information about this vast Govern- 
ment and its works is essential to the sur- 
vival of democracy itself, the study is of 
great importance to the Nation. This respon- 
sibility made it necessary to reject the advice, 
tendered from the sidelines to every new in- 
quiry, to start work with a flare of sensation. 

There is sound reason to avoid building 
issues out of personalities or specific in- 
stances of restriction. The subcommitee 
wishes to convey the point that the restric- 
tions which it is studying concern all the 
Government as an institution, and a whole 
body of administrative law. 

A legislative inquiry has three interests. 
It must examine the delegation of authority 
by Congress or the President to an agency. 
It then must look at the manner in which the 
agency uses that delegated authority. 
Finally, the inquiry must find a way to 
measure the effect—or lack of effect—that 
the agency’s operations have upon our na- 
tional life. The ultimate reality of law and 
politics clearly lies here. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


The first step in the subcommittee’s study 
was to circulate a questionnaire to the 63 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. They were asked to describe in 
detail their information policies, defining 
specifically the types of data not available to 
the public and the Congress. They were 
asked to cite the legal authorities upon 
which they based these policies. 

The answers to this questionnaire now 
provide a solid background against which 
a balanced inquiry can proceed—an anvil 
against which the subcommittee can ham- 
mer out individual cases of unwarranted re- 
striction. The questionnaire performed a 
useful service, incidentally, in forcing many 
an agency to go through a tangle of unre- 
lated rules and begin to develop, for the 
first time, a coherent and consistent policy 
on the availability of information. 

The agencies’ answers show exactly what 
delegations of authority are claimed in Gov- 
ernment information restrictions. It ap- 
pears there are 4 of prime importance: 2 
statutes, a Presidential letter and an Execu- 
tive order. 


AUTHORIZED SECRECY 

Executive Order 10-501 establishes the Na- 
tion's security system for protecting infor- 
mation affecting the national defense. The 
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order represents an entirely suitable exer. 
cise of the President’s power. 

The President’s letter of May 17, 1954, 5, 
the other hand, appears to represent th, 
agencies’ tendency to assume authority where 
the delegation is unclear. The letter ay. 
thorized the Secretary of Defense to deny 
a single congressional investigating group 
specific information during the Army-Mc. 
Carthy controversy. No fewer than 18 other 
departments and agencies are now Citing 
this letter as grounds for denying data ven. 
erally to congressional committees. The 
subcommittee believes this to be totally un. 
warranted, and draws support from an ex. 
planatory letter written by the President's 
special counsel declaring that the President 
was exercising a right which is his, ang 
his alone. 

The 2 statutes are title 5, United State; 
Code, section 22, and title 5, Unite 
States Code, section 1002. The first, with 
a history going back to 1789, is the most 
widely used of all the authorities. Designeq 
as a housekeeping statute, it gives depart. 
ment heads the power to write regulations 
providing for the custody, use, and preserva. 
tion of their records. This innocuous lan. 
guage has given rise to a jungle of rules re. 
stricting congressional and public access to 
a vast variety of papers. 

In drafting the second statute, title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002, its au- 
thors ordered the agencies to inform the 
public of their doings, but they created 
broadly phrased categories of exceptions to 
the rule. These exceptions have been ex- 
panded by usage to cover nearly any piece 
of paper an administrator might wish to 
shield from public view. 

The subcommittee consequently concludes 
that delegations of authority to the agen- 
cies have been widely misused and inflated. 

To carry its point further, the subcommit- 
tee asked the counsels of many departments 
and agencies to define the powers delegated 
by the four authorities. The appalling va- 
riety of the answers demonstrated the sub- 
committee’s contention that the agencies 
were, in effect, making up their own law in- 
dividually as they needed it. 


The subcommittee has used two other de- 
vices to follow the legal arguments down to 
final reality—the law’s effect on our national 
life. 

Panels of specialists have been enlisted 
from the fields most immediately affected by 
Federal information restrictions. Groups of 
neéewspapermen and scientists have testified, 
and interested businessmen may be asked to 
do so.shortly. A somewhat different panel 
was recruited among lawyers experienced in 
the field of Government information. Their 
opinions have added great weight to the sub- 
committee’s legal findings. 

These specialists are kept informed of the 
subcommittee’s progress, and are regularly 
asked for further advice and opinion. They 
are able to show where inequitable informa- 
tion rules work their worst damage, and what 
implications lie in proposed changes. In this 
fashion, these expert advisers bring into per- 
spective the concrete cases of unwarranted 
information restriction. 

About 300 cases have been reported so far 
to the subcommittee by Congressmen and 
congressional committees, mewspaperme?, 
trade associations and even the agencies 
themselves. In each of these cases, someone 
has felt himself unjustly barred from infor- 
mation. 

THE CASE METHOD 

Generally they are referred to the agency 
involved, with requests for verification of the 
facts and for the legal justification. When 
the answering letter appears incomplete, or 
where the matter is too complicated to be 
covered by mail, hearings are called. The 
agency is asked to reconcile the concrete case 
of information suppression with its policy 
as stated in answer to the questionnaire. 
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It very often happens that this request re- 
sults in the rewriting of agency rules. This 
nappy solution is not always accomplished, 
however, and the subcommittee feels that 
changes must be made in the language of 
some of the original congressional delegations 
of power to the agencies, to clarify their 
prone 2 amin t designed to return title 5, 
United States Code, section 22 to its original 
nousekeeping role has been submitted to 
Congress. _ Proposals to improve title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002 are being 
contemplated, and freedom of information 
clauses are beginning to appear in other 
pills. 

Amendments will be useful, but the real 
source of the problem lies deeper. It con- 
cerns the spirit with which the agencies read 
the statutes, and the attitude taken by ad- 
ministrators toward the public’s right to su- 
pervise the Federal Government. 





Ceylon Navy Veteran Helps to Save the 
Old “Big E” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Ceylon Herald, 
Ceylon, Minn., dated April 4, 1957, en- 
titled “Ceylon Navy Veteran Helps to 
Save the Old ‘Big E” ’”: 

Ceyton Navy VETERAN Hetps TO SAVE THE 
Oup “Bic E” 

Donations pouring into San Diego, Calif., 
from all over the Nation to save the World 
War II aircraft carrier Enterprise from the 
scrap heap and salvage her for a war memo- 
rial and museum are getting special atten- 
tion in Ceylon. At least one local World War 
II veteran served aboard the Enterprise dur- 
ing most of her major battles in the Pacific 
theater of operations. He is Alfred “Bill” 
eae a partially disabled from inju- 
ries in combat aboard the “Big E.” 
He was assigned to the ship shortly after the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

Efforts to save the great fighting ship were 
kicked off early last month by the colorful 
naval commander, Adm. William F. “Bull” 
Halsey, now retired, who used the Big E as 
his flagship for a considerable length of time. 
Halsey, in a television appearance on the 
“I've Got a Secret” keynoted the 
drive for $250,000 needed to pay for towing 
the ship from.its present berth at Bayonne, 
N. J., to a permanent mooring near the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences building on 
Harbor Drive in San Diego. The Enterprise 
is the only pre-World War II carrier left. 

In the ship's war diary, Then There Was 
One, Author Eugene Burns writes of the 
Enterprise as one of the Navy’s greatest 
fighting ships, the first carrier to receive the 
rarely awarded Presidential citation. Of the 
seven first-line United States carriers when 
war began, four were sunk in the first year 
of the war, another saw action in non-Pacific 
waters during the period involved, and an- 
other was out of action at the decisive mo- 
ment. The Enterprise, virtually alone, held 
the long thin Pacific line against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The ship destroyed 911 enemy 
planes and 71 enemy ships and survived 19 
engagements in the Pacific. 
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The book and all that has been written 
about the big carrier is sadly lacking in pho- 
tographic records of battles and hardships, 
Bill Beseman says, because the carrier was 
never able to keep a photographer aboard 
for any length of time. With history-mak- 
ing action on all sides most of the time, 
eager photographers were exposed to the 
worst sort of peril and several lost their 
lives before even tripping their camera shut- 
ters. In many cases films were either de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

Bill has responded to Admiral Halsey’s ap- 
peal which includes a request for a flood of 
letters to President Eisenhower, the Vice 
President, and Congressman JOSEPH P. 
O'Hara. 





Do It as Lawrence Has Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, another 
tribute to the local initiative of Greater 
Lawrence, Mass. 

This time from an editorial titled 
“Climate of Prosperity” that appeared 
in the Boston Herald on April 9, 1957. 

To every community that may be 
marking time, or coasting upon its past 
achievements in this changing world, I 
recommend the Greater Lawrence Story, 
which is the basis of the Herald’s com- 
ment. 

Lawrence was a one-industry com- 
munity. 

When its textile mills closed down, or 
moved away, the need for providing a 
new and diversified industrial base, be- 
came critical. 

How Lawrence met and conquered this 
challenge is a guide that should provide 
insurance for every community that may 
be similarly affected. 

Find out how Greater Lawrence did 
it. Chambers of commerce, labor unions, 
and citizens committees for industrial 
development: Learn the lessons of Law- 
rence’s economic recovery. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcC- 
orp the Boston Herald’s editorial ad- 
vice: “And if we are to succeed, we must 
do it as Lawrence has done.” 

CLIMATE OF PROSPERITY 

At the advertising club dinner honoring 
Greater Lawrence’s spectacular economic re- 
covery A. I. M. President Kurtz Hanson de- 
scribed the great cooperative effort which 
Lawrence’s own citizens made to attract re- 
placement industries to its empty textile 
mills. 

“Industries like people,” he said, “want 
to be with a winner. We needed that first 
important breakthrough to convince pros- 
pects of the advantages we knew we had.” 

The breakthrough came when Western 
Electric decided to locate a big new plant 
in the area. Other industries followed, and 
Greater Lawrence, which 7 years ago was 
deep in the doldrums, is now well on the 
Way to recovery. 

But Western Electric’s move wasn’t just 
chance. The company was sold on the 
area by the community's energetic Citizens’ 

Committee for Industrial Development. A 
climate of community responsibility was 
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created. Lawrence’s potential as an indus- 
trial site was analyzed and built up. The 
breakthrough was carefully engineered. 

Surely there is a moral here for Massa- 
chusetts. The State as a whole has been 
through no such crisis as Greater Lawrence, 
which saw its principal industry suddenly 
shut down and put 20,000 people out of work. 
But the out migration of certain industries 
from the area has created a problem with 
which we all must wrestle. The Common- 
wealth is teetering between a decline and a 
new surge of growth. It, too, needs a break- 
through. It needs to convince industry that 
it is a winner, 

And if we are to succeed, we must do it 
as Lawrence has done, not by bribes and 
cajolery, but by making an honest case for 
ourselves, by proving that we have some- 
thing substantial to offer over the long term. 

A major test will come when and if the 
Governor’s new tax program takes effect. 
The additional revenues can be used to meet 
essential services and relieve the killing 
pressure which now bears on our property 
taxpayers. Or they can be frittered away 
without improving in any way the basic 
financial situation of the localities. 

The way our communities choose may 
decide whether Massachusetts as a whole is 
classified in the winner or loser category 
seven or twice-seven years hence. It may de- 
cide whether our future climate is to be one 
of prosperity or failure. 

The Lawrence story should be studied with 
the greatest care by every municipality in 
the Commonwealth, 





The Forgotten Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter which I received re- 
cently from Mr. Frank J. Shurtz of 
Zanesville, Ohio in my congressional dis- 
trict, Mr. Shurtz’ letter represents the 
thoughtful approach of an officer of a 
veterans’ organization dedicated to the 
veterans of World War I, regarding legis- 
lation which this Congress will be con- 
sidering: 

Wortp War I Barracks 454, 
Zanesville, Ohio, April 6, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN E. HENDERSON. 

Dear Str: Time has faded many memories 
of the boys of 1917 who answered the call, 
amid the excitement and the fever of the day, 
to do their duty as they saw it. 

Yes, the forgotten soldier, the boy of the 
First Wort War who marched away in 1917, 
with a prayer in his heart and a song on 
his lips that he would not come back till 
its over, over there. 

Yes, he marched away to fight and die 
for a cause he though wasright. Some never 
returned, but sleep. eternally in Flanders 


- Field. 


It is now nearly 40 years since this same 
boy marchéd away. He was paid a dollar a 
day for his service. No; he didn’t complain. 

Now he is asking for an adequate pension 
to help sustain him in the remaining twilight 
years of his life. 

Never before has Congress waited so long 
to take care of the soldier of previous wars— 
he has become the forgotten soldier. 

The veterans of more recent wars have re- 
ceived much under the GI Bill and its related 
benefits. The years have taken their toll 
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of many First World War veterans, so it is 
only right and fitting for those remaining 
that they should receive a pension after wait- 
ing for so many years. Many are now dis- 
abled and cannot work. 

We do ask that you as a Member of the 
85th Congress give this your most sincere 
thought and careful consideration, so that 
the Doughboy of 1917 need wait no longer 
for the pension which he needs so badly. 

Let us remember the soldier of 1917, who 
fought to make this Nation safe so that we 
now enjoy the peace and prosperity of 1957. 

We know you will be proud to have been @ 
Member of this 85th Congress, one that sees 
that the veteran of World War I is no longer 
forgotten. 

We will greatly appreciate an early answer 
to this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK J. SHURTZ, 
Vice Commander. 





Amendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Uniom had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
72) to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending .the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of December 6, 1945. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Futron]. 

Mr. FULTON. There is one thing we 
should recognize about this loan. It has 
been a pretty good business deal for the 
United States so far because in Septem- 
ber of 1949, the British devalued the 
pound sterling by 30 percent, devaluing 
the pound from $4.03 to $2.80. That 
meant that this loan went up in value in 
British pounds and that we can call on 
the British taxpayers to produce from 
the original $3,750,000,000 translated 
into pounds, the larger amount of 
$4,875,000,000 worth of pounds, as this 
United States loan increased in value in 
pounds sterling by 30 percent or $1,125,- 
000,000 worth of pounds sterling. As a 
matter fo fact, when Britain devalued 
the pound sterling in 1949, she did get 
some concession because on debts owing 
to other foreign nations in pounds that 
amount of $12 billion loans was reduced 
by 30 percent in value. And on this 
$12 billion original amount of British 
foreign loans there was actually a $3 bil- 
lion credit. But, the United States came 
up with a gain on this loan of $1,125,- 
000,000 added value in pounds : just 
through that action of Britain in de- 
valuation of the pound in 1949. 

The statement is made that Britain is 
paying less taxes. In 1956, the United 
Kingdom was paying 29.7 percent of her 
gross national product in taxes at all 
levels of government against the United 
States paying 26.1 percent of its gross 
national product. Likewise, you hear 
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that gasoline taxes are being reduced in 
Britain. For example, that Britian’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer just took 
eff the 28 cents per imperial gallon gaso- 
line tax put on in December 1956, be- 
cause of the Suez situation, but it was 
not stated that this action still leaves 
35 cents a gallon tax on gasoline. Would 
you like to be paying high taxes like 
that as Federal taxes on gasoline in the 
United States? Of course not. So the 
citizens of Britain are still paying higher 
taxes than we are in the United States. 

Britain certainly should not be criti- 
cized when their representative govern- 
ment plans to come up with a budgetary 
surplus reducing many necessary gov- 
ernmental services, because that is what 


many of us Republicans believe is good | 


for our own country as well as Britain. 
That is what Secretary George Hum- 
phrey believes will continue in the future 
to make Britain a good credit risk. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have heard,it said 
that they were the highest taxed people 
in the free world. Is that true? 

Mr. FULTON. They are among the 
highest taxed people in the free world, 
but of course get many services in re- 
turn that in other countries, are paid for 
by individuals personally. So that fac- 
tor must be taken into account in each 
country when speaking of the tax level. 
As to taxes, we in this country are go- 
ing to reduce taxes and Government 
expenditures, I hope. We in this 
House have already voted almost a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of budget cuts to date 
in the 85th Congress. Possibly we in 
Congress can come up with a United 
States tax cut and it will help the whole 
free world and make our economy bet- 
ter. Rather than criticizing Britain for 
her tax cuts and balancing her budget 
and coming up with a surplus, I think 
she is to be congratulated. “We in Con- 
gress should follow the same course of 
sound governmental fiscal policy. 





H. R. 6575: A Bill To Repeal the Colorado 
River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
repeal the Colorado River storage. proj- 
ect, H. R. 6575, has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives. The au- 
thor of the bill quoted Moley 
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ning bid of Merritt, Chapman & Scot; 
was an astonishing $107,955,000, com- 


In conclusion, I stress that construc- 
tion of the Colorado storage project is 
proving itself more economic than ever, 
and I urge Congress to give full support 
for its rapid completion by appropriat- 
ing at least the amount recommended 
in the President’s budget. 





Portrait of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article entitled 
“A Congressman’s Day,” by William 
Henry Chamberlin, which appeared in 
the April 5 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

This article concerns my friend and 
colleague, the Honorable CHestTer Menr- 
row, of New Hampshire, who, in my 
mind, typifies.all that is good in the body 
of men delegated to concern themselves 
with the weighty problems of the Nation 
and the world. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN’s Day—TypicaL LAWMAKER 
Purs in Lone Hours, INctupine Srupy or 
LetTers PROTESTING HicH GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 7 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

WasHiIncTon.—What is a Congressman's 
day like? 

It is an around-the-clock affair, if one may 
judge from the schedule of Representative 
CuHester Merrow, serving his eighth term as 
one of the two Republican Members of the 
House from New Hampshire. A phone call to 

tative Mrrrow’s apartment shortly 
after 8 a. m. proved to be too late; he had 
already gone to his Capitol office. 

From 8 until 10:30 there is mail (delivered 
four times a day) to go through; there are 
transcripts of testimony and committee re- 





mittee, and belongs to a subcommittee which 
deals with international organizations, such 
as the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

What seems to be most on the minds of 
Mr. Merrow’s constituents? Many of his 
letters are of what might be called the bread- 
and-butter about veterans’ 

and loan conditions, 
requests for agricultural bulletins (the free 
seeds which Congressmen formerly sent to 
farmers have long been out), applications 
for employment in the Navy shipyard at 
Portsmouth, and the like. ; 

“One of the most important parts of a 
Congressman’s job,” say Mr. Merrow, “is to 
be a liaison man between his constituents 
and the various agencies of the Federal 
Government.” 


VISITORS FROM HOME 
There is also a good deal of calling by folks 
from his home district. These visits range 
in time and substance from that of the indi- 
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yidual who wants to shake hands with his 
congressman and perhaps exchange a few 
jdeas on public affairs to that of the group 
or delegation with an interest in favoring 
or blocking some piece of legislation. All re- 
ceive a8 much attention as a busy working 
schedule permits; some are entertained at 
junch in the House restaurant. 

public as well as private affairs figure in 
the mail which comes to the Congressman’s 

desk. Like other Representatives and Sen- 
ators, Mr. MERRow reports a considerable 
number of communications to the effect 
that taxes are too high, that the budget is 
too high, and that both should be cut. 

“But people aren’t always consistent,” he 
adds. “In many cases, if you would ask the 
same man whether he wants Government 
spending cut and whether he wants an im- 
provement, paid for out of Federal funds, for 
his hometown, the answer will be ‘Yes’ in 
poth cases.” 

Committee sessions usually begin at 10:30 
and the Heuse is called to order about noon 
and sits, with some intermissions, until 
4or 5. If Congress does not always come 
up with the right answers, it is not for lack 
of intensive briefing. 

Apart from the more spectacular com- 
mittee sittings that make the headlines— 
such as the investigation of labor unions or 
the recent debate which preceded the ac- 
ceptance of the Eisenhower doctrine, or, in 
the past, the televised McCarthy-Army hear- 
ings—a very large amount of information 
from Government officials is obtained for the 
work of the more important committees. 

For instance, one high-ranking State De- 
partment official has been on the Hill for 
days on end giving a chronological record of 
the developments which led up to the cur- 
rent phase of what has been a chronic crisis 
in the Middle East. 

EUROPEAN BRIEFING 

Mr. C. Douglas Dillon, who recently took 
over as Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs in the State Department after serving 
for several years as Ambassador to France, 
has been spending some time giving House 
Members a briefing on economic conditions 
and prospects in Europe. Indeed, what the 
average Congressman might complain of is 
not any dearth of information to guide his 
voting decisions, but the difficulty of digest- 
ing and mastering the bulky materials which 
are available. 

The work of Congressman Merrow and his 
colleagues does not end when the House ad- 
journs for the day. Apart from the extra 
hours that may be put in on committee 
hearings, there are frequently invitations by 
groups and organizations to dinners which 
serve as small forums where the Congress- 
man may express his views. 

A voluntary task which Congressman MER- 
row has assumed is the dispatch to a num- 
ber of New Hampshire newspapers of a weekly 
report on his activities; he calls it Washing- 
ton Summary. Here the New Hampshire 
voters get an account, boiled down to man- 
ageable size, of what the House Foreign Af- 

fairs Committee is doing. One of its most 
recent resolutions was in favor of the early 
admission of. Spain to membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgarization and 
other European defense and economic organ- 
izations, 

In the near future the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will hold hearings on some ques- 
tions of foreign policy in the town of Laconia, 
N. H., and Congressman Merrow hopes this 
will heighten awareness of the subject and 
Popular interest. His mail contains a fair 
Proportion of letters on foreign relations, 
although he does not report any overwhelm- 
ing trend of approval or protest in regard to 
administration policies. 


FOREIGN-AID FOES 
Most of the mail he received on Tito’s pro- 
Posed visit to the United States and on the 
Suggestion that sanctions might be applied 
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against Israel was negative. He also gets a 
fair number of letters recommending cuts in 
foreign aid, Himself an Eisenhower Repub- 
lican, as are most Members of Congress from 
New England, Mr. Merrow believes the case 
for foreign aid has not been adequately put 
to the people. 

To cope with his mountainous mail and 
with the many chores of getting in contact 
with Government agencies on behalf of con- 
stituents, Mr. Merrow, whose salary is $22,- 
500 a year following a recent raise, receives 
the standard allowance of $17,500 for secre- 
tarial assistance. A visit to his office during 
a typical working day gives the impression 
that both he and his assistants are kept 
pretty fully occupied. 





Speech of Hon. Hugh Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, at 19th Annual Midwest Conven- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress, 
April 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting excerpts from a 
speech made at the 19th Annual Mid- 
west Convention of the American Jewish 
Congress in Chicago on April. 7, 1957: 

The compliance of Israel and the non- 
compliance of Egypt with resolutions of the 
United Nations stand in stark contrast. 

Peace in the Middle East can never be 
achieved by appeasement of defiant dictators. 

The refusal of Egypt to permit passage of 
Israeli ships through the Suez Canal and 
Egyptian threats to deny the right of inno- 
cent passage through the Straits of Tiran are 
in direct contravention of the established 
United Nations position. United States pol- 


icy affirmatively supports the right of Israeli 


shipping to use both waterways. 

This is clearly stated in the letter to me 
of March 27, 1957, from Under Secretary of 
State Herter: 

“We believe that Israel-bound shipping 
should enjoy the right of free and innocent 
passage through the Straits of Tiran. We 
also believe that Israel shipping should enjoy 
the right of passage through the Suez Canal. 
We have made our position on these points 
clear, both in public and in our relationships 
with the States concerned.” 

It is my opinion that the United Nations 
General Assembly should be convened to con- 
sider the implementation of the rights of all 
nations to waterways that are legally free 
under international law. Nasser’s defiance 
of the United Nations ought to be disposed 
of now by that body. The United Nations 
should be no less prompt to act now to pre- 
serve the peace than it was last November. 

If the United Nations will not act, by 
appropriate resolutions, to be followed (in 
the event of Egyptian defiance) by resort to 
United Nations forces or by sanctions against 
Egypt, then those nations which sincerely 
desire to avoid war in the area must consider 
what they will do to bring Nasser to his 
senses. This includes the United States. 

Timely concert of action by the Western 
nations is much to be preferred to the alter- 
native that Israel, in desperation, may resort 
to the international law doctrine of self-help. 

To begin with, Nasser’s bluff can and 
should be called. He has already played 
roulette with Russian chips and Marshal 
Zhukov has seen them disastrously expended 

s g 
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across Sinai. It is unlikely that the Soviet 
will repeat such a bad gamble as to provide 
so bad a risk with a new stack of costly blue 
chips. 

Moreover, Nasser cannot be sure of his 
other former friends. His only sure ally is 
Communist-infiltrated Syria. His reach for 
dominance of the Arab world has lost mil- 
lions in oil revenues to his increasingly skep- 
tical Arab neighbors. 

Nasser’s terms for one-man rule of the 
Suez Canal are those of a blackmailer and 
extortioner. His proposals would leave the 
area in a situation worse than the conditions 
prevailing prior to the intervention of the 
United Nations. But the United States is 
committed to the position stated by Ambas- 
sador Lodge that a return to the status quo 
would be most unsatisfactory to the United 
States. 

Therefore, in default of effective United 
Nations action, the United States should 
adopt measures of economic pressure against 
a dictator who will not listen to reason, but 
who might be compelled to react to strong 
economic pressures, resolutely applied. 

Therefore, all United States aid in any 
form whatsoever should continue to be de- 
nied to Egypt. At the same time, loans and 
technical assistance should be made imme- 
diately available to Israel. This includes 
restoration of tke grant to Israel proposed 
October 2, 1956, of $25 million of MSA 
funds and it includes necessity for early 
departure of “the United States mission 
to confer on the need for a $75 million 
United States Export-Import Bank loan. 

The surplus food distribution program to 
Israel should be resumed, and there is good 
reason to believe that this will shortly take 
place. Israel will accept approximately 
100,000 refugees this year from Hungary, 
Egypt, and other Iron Curtain type countries. 
This food program is therefore critical. 

There are other economic pressures avail- 
able against Nasser. There is the right to 
bypass American shipping (as well as British 
and French shipping) until the loss of canal 
revenues squeezes the Egyptian Government 
into economic grief. 

There is the increasing likelihood of the 
use of larger and faster tankers some of 
which are now being constructed and others 
are in the planning stage. 

Offering prospects of quicker relief from 
oil shortages are new pipelines bypassing the 
Canal, and wherever feasible, bypassing cer- 
tain of the more volatile Arab States. 

Some of these measures are expensive, but 
it is questionable whether the pursuit of 
means to make the Western World free of 
Nasser’s dangerous tactics could possibly be 
as expensive as would be a surrender to the 
tyranny of a tinpot dictator, acting from a 
heart regardless of international conse- 
quences and evilly bent on mischief. 

However costly the application of cour- 
ageous tactics now may prove to be, they are 
certainly infinitely less costly to the United 
States than for us to be pitched:into a war 
involvement through failure to act promptly 
and wisely to avert the consequences of the 
scheming folly of a power-crazed and irre- 
sponsible Arab dictator with a powder keg 
in one hand and a match in the other. 





Forced Relocation Compensated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 


have this day introduced a bill to provide 
that business concerns which are dis- 
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placed by low-rent housing projects 
shall be compensated for the cost of re- 
location, together with a percentage of 
the loss of good will caused by their 
forced relocation. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that many small businesses have been 
completely destroyed and uprooted by 
the construction of public housing proj- 
ects. Inadequate provision had been 
made for their relocation in the area and 
no provision has been made for the loss 
of businesses which have endured for 
many years. Communities have been 
changed and people thrown to the winds. 

Recent editorials have demonstrated 
the impact of housing projects on small- 
business concerns and the hardships 
which small owners have been compelled 
to undergo because of forced evictions. 
Urban relocation programs provide for 
compensation to these small-business 
men who have been displaced involun- 
tarily. A decent respect for the prob- 
lems of the small-business man reim- 
bursement in part to these people who 
through no desire or voluntary conduct 
on their part have been uprooted and 
cast aside. 

My bill provides that in addition to the 
direct property losses sustained by small- 
business men that these uprooted busi- 
nesses shall be compensated for their 
moving expenses and 1 percent of the 
average of the past 2 years’ gross busi- 
ness. In this wise, the hardships will be 
softened and justice will be done. 





Minnesota State Legislature Again Speaks 
on Behalf of the Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, again 
the Minnesota Legislature speaks out on 
behalf of the family-farm unit. In its 
resolution of April 8, the Minnesota Sen- 
ate says: 

It is recognized by all that the time-proven 
family-farm unit must continue as the basic 
social and economic unit of agriculture and 
that, accordingly, farm policy must assist 
such farms in achieving standards of farm 
living equal to those enjoyed by other 
Americans. 


To those of us from America’s farm 
areas, this is so obvious that it continues 
to startle—not to say, shock—us to find 
that others, notably the administration’s 
farm program administrators, are not 
aware of this single truth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
ask permission to insert this fine resolu- 
tion of the Minnesota State Senate of 
April 8 relating to family farms and agri- 
culture: 

Resolution relating to family farms and 

agriculture 

Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time-proven family farm unit must con- 
tinue as the basic social and economic unit 
of agriculture and that accordingly, farm 
policy must assist such farms in achieving 
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standards of farm living equal to those en- 
joyed by other Americans; and 

Whereas agricultural policy in this coun 
try has sought to foster family sized, owner 
operated farms, which has proved to be 
sound and wise policy, since it has de 
veloped an efficient agriculture 
in the entire world; and 

Whereas present farm price levels are in- 
adequate because they tend to increase the 
disparity between farm income and farm 
operating costs; and 

Whereas this disparity in farm purchasing 
power if permitted to continue, reflects it- 
self not only in economic distress for farm- 
ers, but in reduced retail sales, employment, 
and industrial activity; and \ 

Whereas the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in agriculture make it extremely 
difficult for young people to establish them- 
selves in farming as their life‘s work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota that we favor legislation to ac- 
complish the following purposes: 

1. Providing supports to assure favorable 
prices and income to producers of major 
farm commodities, using whatever methods 
may be most practical, such as loan and 
purchase programs, incentive payments, sur- 
plus removal measures, promotion of ex- 
ports, or a combination of these measures. 
As far as possible, farm support programs 
should be placed on a self-regulating and 
self-financing basis. 

2. Continuing, expanding and improving 
the soil-bank program as a soil conservation 
measure and as a supplement to price pro- 
grams, by including the feed grains and 
other major field crops in the acreage re- 
serves; by requiring soil conservation prac- 
tices upon acres placed into the acreage re- 
serve; and by requiring participation in the 
soil bank as a condition to eligibility for 
price support. 

3. Establishing a specific national policy 
regarding. the size of food reserves which 
should be maintained in the national in- 
terest. F 

4. Providing for greatly expanded research 
programs to study agricultural marketing 
and price problems and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

5. Providing price protection on the per- 
ishable farm products such as milk, meat, 
butter, poultry, and eggs, which are so im- 
portant in our diversified farming economy, 
wherever purchase and storage measures are 
effective as a support measure. 

6. Providing the initiative, both with lead- 
ership and funds, in carrying on effective 
farm credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet 
among our aged, our schoolchildren, our 
low income groups and those in institu- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the administration of farm 
programs at the county and community level 
be fostered in every way by legislative and 
administrative policy, specifically, safe- 
guarding the right of farmers elect their 
own committees, and to operate the county 
offices and programs in a manner consistent 
with law and regulations; and be it further 


Resolved, That the 


! 


ing the 3 percent excise transportation tax 
immediately; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to forward a copy of this 
tion to the chief officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States Congress; be it further 


tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
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Adopted by the Senate, State of Minnesota 
April 8, 1957. ; 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Interview Between Congressman Far}. 
stein and Robert Spevak, New Yor; 
Post, for Broadcast Over WMCA, New 


York, April 7, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following interview 
which took place between Mr. Robert 
Spevak, of the New York Post, and my. 
self on April 7, 1957: 

Mr. Sprevak. Reporters, I know, are sup- 





;posed to be hard boiled men and indir. 


ferent to peoples feelings; but I can tel! 
you from my own experience that it is never 
pleasant to report from the Capitol of the 
United States about duplicity and double 
standards of political morality where they 
involve Government officials. We all know 
that it exists to some extent but this past 
week we've been treated to such a large dose 
of it from persons in high office that it just 
can’t go by unnoticed. 

Secretary of State Dulles was asked to ex- 
plain comments by a friendly biographer that 
he deliberately provoked the Aswan Dam 
crisis in order to call Russia’s bluff on eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt. Dulles said in reply, 
“I think that question could be answered 
in the négative,” but he did not answer it 
in the negative. In his own fashion Sec- 
retary Dulles left the story substantially 
unchallenged. At his weekly press confer- 
ence the President was twice asked what 
this country plans to do about Dictator 
Nasser’s continual flouting of the U. N., and 
failure to permit Israel to pass through the 
Suez Canal. The President gave what I 
consider a disjointed answer which added up 
te exactly nothing. 

David Ben-Gurion, it seems, never in- 
formed the President in their correspondence 
that Suez was in any way involved. So it 
seems we are not prepared to do anything 
about Nasser on this score either. I have 
asked Congressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, of 
Manhattan, here today to discuss another 
example of high moral pronouncements by 
United States officials and the failure of 
this Government to do anything about them, 
namely the forced exodus of thousands of 
Jews from Egypt. 

Congressman FarBsTEIN. I understand you 
have a bill in on this subject. Just what are 
you proposing? 

Mr. FarsstTers. Well, Mr. Spevak, I might 
say that it is singularly appropriate that this 
question is raised now, just prior to the 
beginning of the Passover period commenm- 
orating the exodus of the Jews from Egypt 
thousands of years ago. I introduced in 
the Congress a resolution to the effect that 
it is the sense of the that the 
treatment of the Jews in Egypt recently, con- 

persecution because of race, rell- 
gious beliefs, or political opinion. Further, 
it violates the human-rights sections of the 
United Nations Charter. I feel that this 
resolution should be passed by the Congress, 
and I feel that the United States should 
publicly do what it can toward ameliorat- 
ing this situation. I feel further that the 
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United Nations should pass a resolution call- 
ing upon Egypt and Nasser to discontinue 
their acts. 

Mr. SPEvAK. Well, Congressman FaRssTEIN, 
in discussing this matter I think probably 
poth of us would agree that it is important 
to keep several facts in mind, sort of back- 
ground matter. 

No. 1 of these facts is that the Israeli Army 
entered the Sinai Peninsula on October 29, 
956. 
es. 2 is this. On November 1, 1956, 72 
hours later, the Egyptian Government pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees and among them 
were the denationalization of certain Egyp- 
tian citizens, mostly Jews. 

No. 3. Within 5 days the U.N. cease-fire was 
accepted by the belligerent parties. 

No. 4, and what I think is most important, 
Egypt kept these decrees in effect and in fact 
I believe has them in effect right up to the 
present time. Yet by the middle of last No- 
yember it was already evident that Egypt in- 
tended to exploit the brief hostilities to de- 
spoil and ultimately destroy its Jewish com- 
munity. 

Now Congressman FaRBSTEIN, you’re a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee a great distinction, I might add, for a 
freshman Member of Congress. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Thank you. 

Mr. SPEvAK. Now can you tell us, Congress- 
man Farbstein, how you feel about this ques- 
tion? Some people think that the Jews 
prought this matter all 6n themselves. . 

Mr. FaRBSTEIN. Well, frankly Bob, I can’t 
understand how anyone with any degree of 
intelligence could possibly say any such 
thing because anyone who is knowledgeable 
in the least would know that Nasser has con- 
stantly been declaring the fact that he is at 
war with Israel. He has been actively block- 
ading Israel both in the Suez and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Now, a blockade itself is an act 
of war, and preventing Israel from using the 
Gulf of Aqaba for innocent passage of ships 
was such an act of war. Proclaiming its 

rights of belligerency and preventing Israel’s 
use of the Suez, these are all acts of war. 
How could Israel, therefore, justifiably be 
called an aggressor? Must a man wait until 
he and his family are annihilated by gang- 
sters who have continually threatened his 
life and that of his family and are purchas- 
ing weapons to carry out their threats in full 
view of his proposed victim? Or should he 
do what any prudent man would do?—Move 
against his adversary before he is destroyed? 
That is all Israel did. Israel moved before 
Nasser had an opportunity to build up 
enough hardware to annihilate her people 
and to drive them into the sea as he and 
the other Arab people had been saying. 

Mr. SPpevak. Well, Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
you use the word gangsters. Now do you 
think that there are any parallels, or do you 
find any parallels, between the techniques 
used by Hitler against the Jews. You remem- 
ber his so-called aryanzation program and 
what Nasser calls his Egyptianization pro- 
gram. oe 

Mr. PARBSTEIN. It’s very obvious that Nas- 
ser learned from Hitler. He has gone even 
further than Hitler went. Hitler started this 
thing anew. It is my belief that Nasser with 
the benefit of people in his employ, who are 
former Nazis like Otto Remer, and Vonleers, 
had this thing prepared long, long before 
the adyenture into the Sinai.. As a matter 
of fact these decrees, as you suggested ear- 
lier, were ulgated within 2 or 3 days 
after Israel, to protect itself, ventured into 
the Sinai. 
<a SpevaK, Do you think they expected 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, of course, they were 
only looking for some means whereby they 
could oust the Jews out of Egypt just the 
same way they had prepared for the na- 
tionalization of the Suez. 

Mr. SpevAK. You don’t think the invasion 


took them by surprise? 
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Mr. Farpstern. Of course it did, yet this 
was all planned. They were only looking 
for a pretext, as you just mentioned, to come 
in and start acting against the Jews to drive 
them out, to pauperize them, to denation- 
alize them, and the various other things that 
were done against the Jews and are still being 
done. 

Mr. Sprvak. Now as you noted a moment 
ago, it is very close to the Passover season. 
Ironically we find a new exodus from Egypt 
thousands of years after the original exodus. 
But I just wonder if there isn't 1 difference 
here or at least 1 similarity with nazism. 
I’ve seen reports that Nasser has seized Jew- 
ish hostages from many of the families that 
he has ordered deported. In other words 
he is holding some back, I presume, for black- 
mail purposes or in order that people who 
leave the country don’t talk too much about 
what is going on in there. Now does that 
jibe with the information that you have? 

Mr. FaRBSTEIN. Oh, yes; there is no ques- 
tion about it, as a matter of fact, not only 
information that has come to me but which 
has appeared in the public press. One of 
the reporters who works for your own news- 
paper wrote quite an article on that. It 
appeared in the Times. I believe it is com- 
mon knowledge, not only the knowledge that 
I may have personally. 

Mr. Spevak. Now I want to ask you one 
thing, getting back to this matter of whether 
Israeli Jews are responsible for the plight 
of Egyptian Jews. Have Egypt’s Jews been 
active in Zionist causes? 

Mr. FAaRBSTEIN. Why that’s ridiculous, 
Families that are being persecuted by Nasser 
today are amongst families that have lived 
in Egypt for almost 2,000 years. - These fami- 
lies that have lived there for generations are 
being persecuted just the same as stateless 
Jews. All this is a pretext. As a matter of 
fact the Jews that were in Egypt were par- 
ticularly careful to see to it that they in no 
way could be connected with Israel or with 
Zionism because they knew that the only 
method that they could have of retaining 
their livelihoods and their very lives was by 
keeping away and steering clear of any sem- 
blance of friendship for Israel or for Zion- 
ism. 

Mr. SprvaKk. Well, that jives with informa- 
tion that we have too. Of course, you prob- 
ably run into this, that Nasser claims he is 
not against Jews but acting only against 
Zionists. I’ve run into that with other Arab 
spokesmen too. Now there are some people 
who regard this as a not too clever semantic 
maneuver. But from what all we have been 
able to gather is that the 50,000 Egyptian 
Jews were not active in the Zionist cause 
although they were very close to Israel in the 
physical sense. I noticed in a little booklet 
put out by the American Jewish Congress 
called The Black Record: Nasser’s Persecu- 
tion of the Egyptian Jewry, that this point is 
stressed quite emphatically. Now what other 
ways do you know of that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is persecuting Jews—I mean that 
have come to your attention? 

Mr. FarssTeIn. Well, of course, what they 
are doing is they are depriving those who are 
remaining in Egypt of their livelihood. They 
are telling firms that if they retain Jewish 
employees they won’t allow them any export 
or import licenses. They are denationalizing 
the firms that are doing business in Israel, 
making it impossible for the survival of the 
people who live there. As a matter of fact 
what they are doing is they are expelling 
people who live in Egypt making use of hos- 
tages so that others, as you suggested, of 
their families won't advise the world of 
what’s going on. The things that they are 
doing are very similar, as a matter of fact, 
even worse, as I said before, than those things 
that were done by Hitler. And I think it is 
an outrage. 

Mr. Sprvak. Now Congressman FaARsSTEIN, 
its always very nice for Congress to pass 
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resolutions expressing sympatl.v with the 
Egyptian Jews or with any other persecuted 
people. But what else do you think might 
be done for them and also what do you think 
are the, in general at least, needs to be done 
so far as future relations with Israel are 
concerned? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Aside from the fact that 
there should be a public expression by the 
President and also a resolution passed by 
the United Nations calling upon Mr. Nasser 
to discontinue his*depredations, I feel that 
in a broader sense what this country should 
do is in its mutual security law make a 
token grant-in-aid toward the building of a 
16-inch pipeline from Elath to the Mediter- 
ranean. That will make evident that this 
country doesn’t intend to remain at the 
mercy of Nasser insofar as the use of the 
Suez Canal is concerned, so that oil trans- 
shipment will not again be interfered with— 
to show this country intends to stand by its 
moral commitment to Israel. And also so 
that the countries in the area whose leaders 
fear the street mobs under Nasser’s influence 
may clearly understand that it is our desire, 
our sincere desire, for them to make peace 
with Israel. And when these street mobs 
and the people who control the various other 
governments that surround the Arab Gov- 
ernments that surround Israel realize that 
this country is truly behind Israel, I think 
that a better attitude will be taken by them 
and that there will be a greater opportunity 
for peace. 

Mr. Spevak. Well, if I may then summa- 
rize what we have heard from Congressman 
FARBSTEIN is this: The physical survival of 
one of the oldest and most peaceful religious 
communities of the world is at stake. But 
strangely the Eisenhower doctrine doesn't 
seem to cover the subject. The President 
said at his Wednesday press conference that 
he will not speculate upon the character 
and reliability of Dictator Nasser. 

So the question I guess remains what it 
has been here in recent weeks, where to 
drift from this point on? It’s not a very 
pretty picture it seems to me that we painted 
here but it’s one that does command immedi- 
ate attention. 

This is Bob Spevak in Washington return- 
ing you to,our studios. 





Reuther’s Boycott of the Kohler Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend Edward A. Keller, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Notre 
Dame, has written a most interesting 
article for Human Events magazine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article at this point 
so that the people of the United States 
may know the facts on the Kohler boy- 
cott as revealed by Reverend Keller. 

Notwithstanding Reuther’s violent 
methods, the Kohler Co. continues as 
one of the leading industrial organiza- 
tions in this country. 

The article follows: 

[From Human Events of February 23, 1957] 
CaN REUTHER’s Boyrcorr BRING KOHLER TO 
Irs KNEES? 

(By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. 8S. C.) 

“Tt seems to me that it is almost sinful 
to have any labor dispute degenerate to the 
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point this one has—where we actually have 
to wreck the company. That’s what we're 
doing, wrecking the company.” 

So spoke Don Rand, international rep- 
resentative of Walter Reuther’s UAW, to a 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal (August 
9, 1956). Rand was referring to the UAW 
national boycott of the Kohler Co., the sec- 
ond largest manufacturer of plumbing ware 
in the United States. 

Fifteen regions across the country are said 
to have full-time s ial representatives 
seeking support for the boycott. In addi- 
tion, 65 strikers are employed in Sheboygan, 
Wis., to prepare and disseminate boycott 
leaflets and pamphlets. The UAW is at- 
tempting to enlist the support of other 
unions, employers, contractors, and archi- 
tects in its boycott effort. UAW represent- 
atives also seek to persuade city councils, 
county boards, and some State legislatures to 
adopt resolutions directing their purchas- 
ing agents not to buy Kohler products, and 
not to contract with builders who submit 
bids based on use of Kohler products. The 
boycott resolutions vary in certain particu- 
lars, but usually they mention Kohler prod- 
ucts; they also urge boycotting of employers 
found guilty of unfair labor practices by the 
National Labor Relations Board. In some 
instances the reslution urges a boycott of 
any employer against whom charges have 
been preferred by the union, and against 
whom the NLRB General Counsel has issued 
a complaint. 

The following lancuage from a resolution 
introduced in the Minneapolis City Council 
is an example of such a broad resolution: 

“No bids for materials, supplies or mer- 
chandise of any kind of nature for any de- 
partment under the jurisdiction or super- 
vision of the city council shall be accepted 
unless such bids contain the following pro- 
vision: That any labor troubles or disputes, 
actual or threatened from whatever cause 
arising, and whether or not the demands of 
the employees involved are reasonable and 
within the power of any party to bid or con- 
tract to concede * * * shall excuse the city, 
at its option, from the performances of any 
unexecuted contract.or bid or any unexe- 
cuted portion of such contract or bid, and 
the city shall not be liable in damages be- 
cause of its action taken pursuant to the 
terms of this ordinance.” 

Nine Government bodies have adopted 
boycett resolutions The legality of such 
ordinances is highly questionable because 
most States require awarding of a contract 
to the lowest bidder. Even if legal, such a 
broad and loosely worded resolution as that 
quoted above should be opposed because it 
would force every contractor to grant any 
union demand, no matter how unreasonable 
if he hopes to obtain a contract from the 
city. 

The UAW boycott of Kohler products is 
a significant modern development in the 
American labor movement. Union ‘boycotts 
have generally been a weak weapon in the 
union's arsenal, but since the merger of the 


Lincoln Park, Mich.; River Rouge, Mich.; 
Bristol, Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives; Boston, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 

Resolutions proposed but not adopted 
in the following 14 cities: New Haven, Conn.; 
Norwalk, Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Jonesville, Wis.; Jefferson, Wis.; Salem, 
Wis.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Wawatosa, Wis.; Virginia, Minn.; Pueblo, 
Colo. 

In two cities, Milwaukee and Minneapolis, 
resolutions have been proposed but not acted 
on. Significantly, three cities—Waterbury, 
Conn.; Menasha, Wis.; Ansonia, Conn.—have 
rescinded resolutions which had been previ- 
ously adopted. 
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AFL and CIO the boycott may prove to be a 
potent weapon in forcing an employer to 
grant the demands of a union when strike 
and picket lines have failed. Boycott direc- 
tor Rand admitted as much when he stated 


organized by 
have the full weight of the combined AFL- 
CIO with us.” 

The open declaration of intention by the 
UAW-CIO “to wreck the [Kohler] com- 
pany”—which employs some 3,000 workers, 
supplies products of which customers highly 
approve, and furnishes the Nation with vital- 
ly needed defense products—poses the ques- 
tion of why a union feels it has the right to 
wreck a company. which it has been unable 
to force to accept its demand by a strike. 
Only one answer, apparently, is indicated: 
The UAW is making the Kohler boycott a test 
case to prove its power of compelling obedi- 
ence by a threat of destruction. 

If the UAW boycott against Kohler is suc- 
cessful, no employer, no matter how big or 
strong, would dare resist the demands of any 
union, with the threat of destruction hang- 
ing over him at the bargaining table. The 
destruction of the Kohler Co. by boycott 
would demonstrate the complete monopoly 
power of the UAW-CIO. This is why the en- 
tire Nation has a vital interest in this long 
drawn-out, complicated labor dispute. 

A short chronology will sketch the back- 
ground of the boycott. In the fall of 1933 
the Kohler Co. was organized by an inde- 
pendent union, the Kohler Workers’ Associa- 
tion. The AFL attempted to organize the 
company in 1934. Despite a strike, accom- 
panied by mass picketing and violence, which 
resulted in 2 deaths and injury to over 40 per- 
sons, the AFL lost. From 1933 to 1952 the 
Kohler workers were represented by the in- 
dependent union. In 1951 the UAW-CIO 
made its first attempt to secure representa- 
tion status, but lost the NLRB election to 
the independent union. The UAW made a 
second try in 1952, winning the election with 
less than a 4-percent margin of votes. 

On February 23, 1953, the first contract 
with the UAW was signed by the Kohier Co. 
Its expiration date was March 1, 1954. Three 
months before the contract ran out both the 
union and the com: gave notice of ter- 
mination of contract at the date of expira- 
tion. Negotiations on a new contract were 


The union operated for a month without 
a contract. The strike was called on April 


5, 1954. The number on strike has been 
reported to be, at its highest, around 2,500. 
On the day the strike began a reported 2,500 
pickets massed in front of the plant gates. 
Production was halted for 54 days. Village 
police appeared to be unabie, and county po- 
lice appeared to be unwilling, to deal with 
the mass picketing and the attending vio- 
lence. 

The company refused to carry on nego- 
tiations as long as mass picketing and vio- 
lence continued, holding that coercion of this 
kind prevents genuine collective bargaining. 
The company asked the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, the State counterpart 
of the National Labor Relations Board, to 
order the union to cease and desist. Wiscon- 
sin’s so-called right-to-work statute states: 

“Any person who by threats, intimidations, 
force, or coercion of any kind shall hinder 
or prevent any other person from engaging 
in or continuing in any lawful work or em- 
ployment, either for himself or as a wage- 
worker, or who shall attempt to so hinder 
or prevent shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding $100 or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than 6 months or by 
both fine and imprisonment.in the discre- 
tion of the court.” (Section 343.683.) 

The WEBR found the union guilty of 
gal picketing and ordered it to cease and de- 
sist. Despite the WEBR order, the n 
continued its illegal activities, and on May 
24, 1954, a riot occurred in which violence 
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against both nonstrikers and policemen too, 
place. When the WEBR asked a circuit court 
to enforce its order against the union, the 
union stated it would henceforth comply. 

The UAW appealed the WEBR order on the 
grounds of pre-emption by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, since the Kohler Co. operates an inter. 
state business, and also applied to a Federa) 
court for an injunction to prevent the WEBR 
from g- The Federal court foung 
against the union, as did the Wisconsin sy. 
preme court, whose decision was appealed by 
the UAW to the United States Supreme 
Court. On June 4, 1956, by a 6 to 3 decision 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
Wisconsin supreme court. 

In the decision, the majority of the sy. 
preme Court justices declared that the dom- 
inant interest of the State government in the 
presence of violence and property damage 
cannot be questioned, and that the State 
should be able to take action to stop vio. 
lence, even though the union commits a Feq. 
eral unfair labor practice which would nor. 
mally come under’ the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB. The Court declared that the States 
“are the natural guardians of the public 
against violence.” 


When mass picketing ceased a sufficient 
number of workers crossed the reduceq 
picket lines so that production could be re. 
sumed. Last spring, after being out on 
strike for 2 years, the UAW practically ad- 
mitted the strike was lost when it told the 
strikers to look for other jobs. At the same 
time strike benefits were stopped except for 
the strike leaders and emergency cases. 
Spasmodic token picketing still continues, 
With the cessation of violence on the picket 
line, vandalism at the homes of some non- 
striking workers increased. The number of 
such acts is reported to have been between 
700 and 800. The UAW disavows agency in 
these home demonstrations. 

The im of victory to the UAW in 
this dispute is indicated by Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, who in 
December 1956, at a meeting of civic clubs in 
Detroit, stated that the Kohler strike, now in 
its 34th month, had cost the UAW $10 mil- 
lion; he further stated: “If the more than 
2,000 Kohler strikers paid dues to UAW for 
250 years it would not make wp for the 
amount the union has spent at Kohler.” 

Meanwhile, the UAW has conducted a legal 
counterattack against Kohler. On July 12, 
1954, the union filed charges before the 
NLRB, accusing the company of a variety 
of unfair labor practices. The NLRB hear- 
ings, which opened on February 8, 1955, have 
not been terminated because they wait upon 
the testimony of a witness (John Gunaca) 
who fied to Michigan to avoid standing trial 
in Wisconsin on a charge of felonious assault. 
Michigan’s Governor Williams has refused 
to extradite this witness to Wisconsin to 
stand trial. The NLRB subpenaed Gunaca to 
testify in the Kohler case about a year after 
he went to Michigan and now agrees to take 
his testimony somewhere in Michigan. 

In October 1956 the NLRB’s trial examiner, 
George A. Downing, dismissed the alleged 

of unfair labor practices on the 
technicality that UAW trustees had failed 
to file non affidavits required of 
them as officers of the union »nder the Tait- 
Hartley Act. The NLRB had refused to drop 
on similar previously. It 
ruled that Robert Bur) a UAW inter- 
national representative who was in charge of 
both the and the strike, was not 
an officer of the UAW because the UAW’s con- 
stitution does not designate international 
as officers. The UAW ap- 
pealed Downing’s decision to the NLRB. On 
February 8, 1 


957, the Board overruled Down- 
ing, stating that “it is not for the Board to 
determine who should be the union’s officers 
on the basis of the precise duties they per- 
form.” The.case has been remanded to the 
trial examiner, to be heard on its merits. 
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As this complex legal maneuvering goes on, 
the workers at Kohler are denied their right 
gther to decertify the UAW or to be repre- 
gnted by another union. A representation 
election cannot be held by the NLRB until 
fnal decision is rendered on the charges of 
ynfair labor practices. 

pecause of the far-reaching nature of the 
paW-Kohler dispute, the main issues in- 
yolved need some explanation. The follow- 
ing comments are a personal evaluation of 
the issue as they have been publicized by 
poth sides. 

1. The main issue at present is the rehiring 
of the strikers, especially the 90 whom the 
company discharged for alleged violence on 
the picket lime. These include many of the 
ynion officials and all of the executive com- 
mittee. The union contends they were dis- 

for union activity. The NLRB Gen- 

eral Counsel’s Office has dropped the cases of 
18 of the 90 and is now proceeding on 72. 
The union also insists that the remaining 
strikers—somewhere between 1,600 and 
2500—be rehired. This cbviously would re- 
the Kohler Co. to discharge the em- 
ployees hired to replace the strikers. The 
company refuses, contending that the work- 
ers were not hired as strikebreakers but as 
nent employees who voluntarily sought 
employment at Kohler. The solution to this 
problem will depend upon the determination 
py the NLRB of whether the dominent strike 
issue was economic or unfair labor practices. 


not obligated to rehire “economic strikers” 
who have been replaced. If, however, the 
cause of the strike is unfair labor practices, 
eve? when it is not the sole cause, the NLRB 
could order the company to rehire the strikers 
with full seniority and at the expense of those 
who displaced them. This would be true, 
also, if the strike were begun for economic 
reasons and then turned into an unfair- 
labor-practice strike by the employer’s con- 
duct. However, any employee loses his right 
to reinstatement if he engages in violence in 
a labor dispute. 

The UAW accuses the Kohler Co. of refus- 
ing to bargain, an unfair labor practice, and 
blames the breakdown in collective bargain- 
ing on an alleged adamant antiunion stand 
taken by the Kohler Co. The NLRB will have 
to decide whether the Kohler Co. refused to 
bargain in good faith or merely engaged in 
hard bargaining. It would seem that the 
willingness of the Kohler Co. to renew the old 
contract. without change for 1 year, and their 
offer of 4 drafts of a new contract do not 
indicate either a refusal to bargain or a domi- 
nating passion to bust the union. 

2. Among the main original demands of the 
UAW in negotiations was compulsory union- 
ism, in the form of the union shop and main- 
tenance of membership. The Kholer Co. 
refused to grant either a union shop or main- 
tenance of membership, taking the stand 
that while they acknowledged the right of 
their workers to belong to a union and bar- 
gain collectively, they felt they had no right 
to force their employees, by a union-shop 
contract, to join a union. Although compuwl- 
sory unionism was originally a main issue, 
the UAW has dropped the union shop, while 
continuing its maintenance of membership 
demand. 

3. Arbitration has been another hotly con- 
tested amd highly publicized issue. Out- 
siders offered the suggestion that the issues 
in dispute be arbitrated.. The company re- 
fused to arbitrate the writing of the con- 
tract, rightly contending that this would 
amount to a delegation of management to a 
third party, who had not the necessary 
knowledge to rule intelligently on the issues. 
Most in the country would 
stand side by side with the Kohler Co. on 
this issue. 

An arbitration clause had been incorpo- 
tated in the first contract signed by UAW 
with the Kohler Co. However, the company 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the employer is , 
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insisted that arbitration be limited to in- 
terpretation and application of the contract. 
The union contended this was not enough 
and demanded that grievances, especially 
grievance discharges, be submitted to arbi- 
tration. The union could point to many 
companies who do arbitrate disputed dis- 
charges; in fact, it has become standard 
procedure in most contracts. 

4. Another issue arose in this same area. 
The union demanded comanagement in the 
form of veto power over or a sharing in the 
decisions of management, even going so far 
as to demand the right to veto the subcon- 
tractors employed by the Kohler Co. Mr. 
Herbert Kohler correctly contended this 
could destroy competition and lead ulti- 
mately in this country to a European type 
of cartel arrangement. 

5. Seniority was still another basic issue. 
The union demanded straight seniority on 
layoffs, rehiring, promotions and discharges 
with superseniority for union officials. Strict 
seniority is very debatable. The CIO is dedi- 
cated to it, anid therefore opposed to incen- 
tive systems and merit increases. The Taft- 
Hartley Act forbids an employer to grant 
merit raises to a worker (even to a non- 
union worker in an open shop), without the 
permission of the union where it has won 
bargaining rights. The purported purpose 
of this requirement is to prevent an em- 
ployer from weakening the union by favor- 
itism; the real effect is to destroy worker 
incentive and to bolster the union's con- 
tention that all employers exploit their 
workers and that only through the union 
can the workers obtain anything from their 
employer. This does not work to the inter- 
est of the worker but serves to make real 
the fiction of Marxian class struggle. 

The Kohler Co., however,“can be accused 
of being too rigid in its attitude toward 
seniority. Some companies permit a modi- 
fied seniority but do not allow plantwide 
seniority, thereby preventing the evils of 
plantwide bumping. In defense of the Kohler 
Co., it should be pointed out that the com- 


pany has not laid off a permanent employee 


in 20 years. Not hampered by rigid seniority, 
the company was able to move workers about 
the plant to jobs where the men could best 
be utilized, instead of laying them off as 
straight seniority might require. 

It is interesting to note that the above 
issues were in the noneconomic area and that 
the two main economic issues, wages and 
pensions, were pushed to the background. 
In this significant fact, a key to the stalemate 
can possibly be found and a glimpse into the 
future of labor-management relations ob- 
tained. 

Unions increasingly emphasize noneco- 
nomic issues because they cannot seriously 
contend, except for propaganda purposes, 
that the American worker receives subnormal 
wages. The constant expansion of the scope 
of collective bargaining beyond the bread- 
and-butter issues of traditional American 
unionism is indication of a strong union 
drive toward comanagement. 

The economic issues can be played down 
because even the union admitted that wages 
were not a serious issue in the dispute. 
Moreover, it is a fact that the Kohler Co. 
installed a pension system before the UAW 
came into being and that its present pension 
system, while voluntary and a jointly con- 
tributory system, is in many respects more 
generous in its provisions than the standard 
UAW-CIO pension plan the union wishes to 
substitute for it. : 

The UAW-Kohler dispute indicates the 
need for amending the Taft-Hartley Act: 

1. The secondary boycott provisions of the 
act should be strengthened to make illegal 
any secondary boycott—whether directed at 
employees, employers, or Government bodies. 
This is needed because of the potential mo- 
nopoly power inherent in the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO. 
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2. Secondary picketing—that is, picketing 
at any site other than that of the original 
dispute—should also be made illegal. Sec- 
ondary picketing is a most effective means to 
enforce a seconcary boycott. Also, picketing 
should be limited to gmployees of the com- 
pany with whom the union has a dispute. 
This would prevent much violence on the 
picket line by eliminating the trained “edu- 
cator squads,”’ who too often are the insti- 
gators of violence in a labor dispute. 

8. The act should clarify the officer issue. 
Congress, if it intended to prevent Commu- 
nist influence from dominating unions, must 
have intended that those who function as 
Officials by leading negotiations, strikes, etc., 
should file anti-Communist affidavits. The 
constitutional test adopted by the Board 
seriously weakens this section of the act. 








Appropriate or Else 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANFANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
@ person who recognizes that the post- 
office system is vital to our economy as 
well as a wonderful method of commu- 
nication, I am deeply disturbed by the 
threat to curtail these essential services 
of the post office. 

I deplore the inability of the admin- 
istrator to conduct a department within 
the appropriations fixed by the Congress. 

Services must not and will not be cur- 
tailed. 

I believe the following editorial will 
make interesting reading and will elim- 
inate the confusion which attended the 
threats by the Postmaster General and 
the congressional statements refusing to 
be blackjacked into giving a deficiency 
appropriation of $47 million: 

First-Ciass Fix 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field is in a terrible fix. He is running out 
of money and insists he will have to reduce 
mail service in 7 different ways unless Con- 
gress gives him $47 million more to add to 
the $3 billion he has already been granted. 
Last week he served Congress with a 48-hour 
ultimatum to cough up the extra money or 
he would do a lot of things to inconvenience 
170 million Americans. 

Whether or not the boss of the post office 
carries out his threat of reduced service effec- 
tive Saturday, his actions smack of a grand- 
stand play. The fact is he overspent the 
funds granted him by Congress, then in- 
sisted the legislators give him more money, 
and practically overnight. 


The Constitution leaves to Congress con- 
trol over the purse strings. Even the Presi- 
dent has to depend on congressional appro- 
priations to run his office. Perhaps Mr. 
Summerfield should be reminded that while 
the bureaucrats can propose, it is the Con- 
gress which disposes. The legislators are 
properly jealous of this prerogative. Small 
wonder, then, that a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee did not take kindly to Mr. 
Summerfield’s gun-to-the-head approach. 

Congress didn’t knuckle under, ignored Mr. 
Summerfield’s deadline, and the committee 
concerned told the Postmaster Genera! he 
could expect $17 million out of the de- 
manded $47 million, but he would have 
to wait a week to see about the other $30 
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million. So Mr. Summerfield found reasons 
for postponing his service cutback for’ a 
wevk. The new deadline is next Saturday. 
Mr: Svur.merfield concedes that he has 
$632 million left to run the post office until 
the end of the fiscal year June 30. The addi- 
tional $30 million he regards as so vital is 
less than 5 percent of the funds already 
available. Other Federal agencies have been 
forced to economize beyond the 5 percent 
without taking reprisals that hyrt so many 
people. Are no savings at all possible in the 
post office without restricting service? 





Our Liberties We Prize and Our Rights We 
Will Maintain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following from the 
Iowa State Senate Journal of March 19, 
1957: 


Our Liserties We Prize anp Our RIGHTS WE 
WiLL MAINTAIN 


A committee from the house appeared and 
announced ,that, in accordance with Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 17 duly adopted, the 
house was ready to receive the senate in 
joint convention. 

The senate proceeded to the house under 
the direction of the sergeant at arms. 


JOINT CONVENTION 


In accordance with law and concurrent 
resolution duly adopted, the joint conven- 
tion was called to order, President Nicholas 
presiding. 

President Nicholas announced a quorum 
present and the joint convention duly or- 
ganized. 

President Nicholas extended his personal 
welcome to the Pioneer Lawmakers and of- 
fered the following remarks: 

“Members of the joint convention, mem- 
bers of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is with great pleas- 
ure as a presiding officer of this joint con- 
vention to assist in the welcoming of the 
former lawmakers of Iowa, who together 
with the present lawmakers have established 
in Iowa a State and local system of govern- 
ment which, in the very nature of things, 
has its faults, but which I would not ex- 
change for that of any State of the Union. 
Iowa has good-government, and the laws we 
pass help to Keep it so. 

“We have set up a judiciary under which 
the protection of our laws is guaranteed to 
all, and. whose integrity has never been 
questioned; we have established protection 
for our poor, our widows, and our orphans, 
We have safe working conditions for the em- 
ployees in our industries; we have shown due 
regard for our problems of sanitation and 
public health. 

“It is through the efforts of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers of this State that we have es- 
tablished a system of government which was 
formed on a sound foundation, and it is you 
here today that I can congratulate upon 
being a part of this great establishment for 
a great State. 

“It is nice that you could come to renew 
acquaintances with old friends and new. 
Iam happy to welcome you, and it is a pleas- 
ure to introduce the former senator who 
will have charge of this meeting from 
now on. 
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“It is my great pleasure to present to you 
the Honorable De Vere Watson, who is going 
to substitute for Senator Arch W. McFarlane 
on this occasion today.” 

The Honorable De Vere Watson, former 
senator from Pottwattamie, presented to the 
joint convention Senator George E. O'Malley, 
of Polk, who welcomed the pioneer lawmakers 
on behalf of the Senate and offered the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Pioneer Law- 
makers, members of the joint session, ladies 
and gentlemen, this is an honor to have the 
opportunity to welcome the Pioneer Law- 
makers of Iowa on this occasion. . 

“We of the 57th general assembly are 
happy to see you back to view our legisla- 
tive endeavors and again breathe in the 
atmosphere of Iowa’s most exclusive society, 
the general assembly. 

“I am likewise happy that the now-famous 
quote, ‘Old soldiers never die; they just fade 
away,’ does not apply to your honored group, 
as evidenced by your substantial numbers 
here today. 

“As you well know, several members of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers are still carrying on and 
are active in the making of laws of our State. 
I assure you it has been enjoyable to work 
with Hon. Frank C. Byers, senator from Linn; 
Hon. Arch W. McFarlane, senator from Black 
Hawk; Hon. J. T. Dykhouse, senator from 
Lyon; Hon. George L. Scott, senator from 
Fayette; Hon. Dewey E. Goode, representa- 
tive from Davis; Hon. A. C. Hanson, repre- 
sentative from Lyon; Hon. W. J. Johannes, 
representative from Osceola; and Hon. Stan- 
ley Watts, representative from Clarke—pres- 
ent assembly members tht you have on your 
membership. 

“You Pioneer Lawmakers in your time of 
service reflected the hopes and ideals of your 
constituents. The laws you passed met the 
needs of those days. % 

“As our predecessors in molding Iowa’s 
statutes, you set the pattern and led the way 
for generations to follow. 

“We hope that our current deliberations 
meet with your approval. 

“On behalf of the members of the senate, 
it is a real pleasure to welcome you here 
today and sincerely hope that your meeting 
will be one of inspiration and that you will all 
enjoy yourselves by renewing acquaintances 
with the older members arid friends and be- 
coming acquainted with the new members 
who are carrying on in an effort to effectively« 
solve the legislative problems of the day.” 

Senator Watson presented to the joint con- 
vention Representative Robert B. Carson, of 
Buchanan, who welcomed the Pioneer Law- 
makers on behalf of the house and offered 
the following remarks: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the joint convention, and friends: Today we 
pause in our ponderance of the many prob- 
lems which are before us in this 1957 legisla- 
ture. We pause and do honor to the law- 
makers who have pondered many similar 
problems in legislative sessions which are 
now a part of the history of the Hawkeye 
State. On behalf of the members of the 
house of representatives in the 57th general 
assembly I extend our most hearty and sin- 
cere welcome to you, the Pioneer Lawmakers 
of Iowa. : 

“Through those perilous decades imme- 
diately after the founding of the Territory, 
the pioneers of Iowa selected sound, intelli- 
gent, and God-fearing individuals to make 
their laws. The result has been a sound- 
thinking, highly literate, and God-fearing 
people who have fiourished on this rich land. 
These good people, and this good land, are 
the abundant resources which will furnish 
a solid normal growth in the years which lie 
ahead. 

“The lawmaker of today, like his prede- 
cessor, must constantly study the future 
needs of the citizen. He must examine and 
reexamine these needs and determine which 
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ones should be provided by government He enter] 
must determine whether they come withi, Regul 
the proper province of government, the prior. as are 
ity to be given each of these needs, baseq on or ex] 
their urgency and the availability of pup), it, by 
funds if the needs are material in natur, ural 0 
The lawmaker must further be governeq by 

the fact that the State has nothing in its “Th 
own right with which to provide for any necg in th 
The State can only provide what it must firs, This 
levy from the citizen. May divine providenc, incon 
give us the wisdom and the strength, as yoy vidua 
have had the wisdom and strength, to protect itself 
the solvency of the citizen while Providing redu 
for his future needs at the same time. me 

“We, the lawmakers of today, commeng vB 
you, the lawmakers of yesterday, for th, 4 
forthright and steadfast manner in which ea 
you came to grip with the problems whic, a, 
faced you in the assemblies in which yoy ~ 
served. We are delighted to have you return a 
to these halls today. May God bless you = 
every one.” pows 

Senator Watson then presented to the joint 7 
convention the Honorable Harold E. David. tl 
son, president of the Pioneer Lawmakers As. of 
sociation, who addressed the joint conven. ies 
tion as follows: Stat 

“Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of by i 
the 57th general assembly, ladies, ang = 
gentlemen, I appear before you today ty 
honor the members of this assembly on be. shou 
half of those who served at least 20 years ago, aove 
The purpose is not only briefly to live again cate 

, legislative problems of former years, but also 
to reassure you and each of you members not thas 
only of the importance of your task to the one 
problems of this biennium but to the future = 
development of our State in all the aspects of “5 
future good living. 

“At the outset, I should like to make a regu 
general observation about the function of law and 
and lawmaking. Stat 

“Dean Roscoe Pound pointed out many sucl 
years ago that law is social engineering. = 
Neither common law rules ‘nor statutes are writ 
ends in themselves. They are always means in 1 
to the end of securing the best possible social judi 
adjustment of conflicting interests. It is the in} 
best interests of society which should con- vidi 
stantly be uppermost in your minds in the ae 
promulgation of and the enactment of a be 
statute. The law should be a means to elim. we 
inate or reduce social friction. It is inevi- rer 
table that when a statute is enacted it is ere: 
designated to.meet the. then current needs sta 
of the community caused by actual condi- ore 
tions. ula 

“It is a truism, that changes in community y 
conditions come about more rapidly than wel 
changes in our laws. This is only natural nov 
and, certainly, no one can be criticized there- of 
for. det 

“However, in some cases the continued ap- Col 
plication of an old law in a community which ins 
has undergone extensive economic, industrial Fe 
and social increases the very social gal 
friction which the law originally was Ho 
designed to reduce or prevent. us' 

“Our fathers toiled in greater hardship shy 
than do we, and lived more frugally—far we 
148s indulgently. The ways of our age are er! 

swifter and more superficial. Many of our cit 
generation have recently waxed wealthy, at 
inheriting real and personal property that in rt, 
many instances quadrupled in value. All po 
this seemed a happy exception to the toil- in 
some course of ordinary life of the days gone ; | 
by; but it has dangers and disquieting tend- 50 
encies, illustrated by present trends and in- sic 
dulgences. This includes, among other sy 
things, greed, and inordinate re 
lust for power and money, and all too often by 
without regard as to the ethical and moral te 
means of such acquisition. Consequently Fe 
“regulatory statutes are necessary now that 
were not needed years ago. Regulation, of gt 
course, does not mean that government n 


be in competition with private busi- 
and not at all, except and only to the 
t that neither the people nor private 
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enterprise can supply such types of service. 
Regulation means the adoption of such rules 
as are reasonably necessary to prevent abuses 
or exploitation of the public or segments of 
it, by means of advantages acquired by nat- 
yral or created situation. 
“CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 

“There is a strong trend to centralize power 
in the Federal Government in Washington. 
This centralized power, as a general rule, is 
inconsistent with individual liberty, indi- 
yidual responsibility, and human freedom 
itself. This trend, if continued, will also 
reduce this State as well as the other 47 
to mere satellites. The result will be the loss 


of State control of matters of local concern, . 


the destruction of our dual system of gov- 
ernment. Also, if this process is not checked, 
the time must certainly come when the 
sovereign States will be nothing more than 
mere municipal corporations with only such 
powers left them as the Federal Government 
may choose to allow. 

“The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in substance provides 
that the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. : 

“The State governments were, are, and 
should continue to be governments whose 
sovereign are inherent and not dele- 
gated powers as is the Federal Government. 

“It is the opinion of many leading lawyers 
that this 10th amendment is being ignored 
and nullified by judicial decisions of the 
supreme Court of the United States in many 
of its decisions. 

“For an example: The vesting of power to 
regulate the insurance business by Congress, 
and the consequent loss of regulation by the 
States, if and when Congress should exercise 
such power, was effected by a decision in the 
case of United States v. Southeastern Under- 
writers Association (322 U. S. 533), decided 
in 1944. Fortunately for the States the good 
judgment of Congress came to the rescue and 
in March 1955, passed the McCarran Act pro- 
viding in part that the business of insur- 
ance and every person engaged therein shall 
be subject to the laws of the States. How- 
ever, it must be apparent to you, and the fact 
remains, that under this decision the Con- 
gress still has the power to repeal this 
statute and the Federal Government take 
over at any time and eliminate State reg- 
ulation. ; 

“In this connection, it is interesting as 
well as discouraging to note that there is 
now pending litigation in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio, to judicially 
determine whether or not the Federal Trade 
Commission has the power to regulate the 
insurance business and this claim of the 
Federal Trade Commission is being made re- 
gardiess of the 1955 congressional enactment. 
How are we to curb this unconstitutional 
usurpation of the States’ powers? This 
should, be the concern of all our citizens as 
well as legislators; but it is difficult prop- 
erly to educate the rank and file of our 
citizens because it is being done a little at 
a time and each instance affects only a small 
segment of our people or, possibly offers tem- 
porarily what appears to be benefits although 
in the long run disaster may result. 

“You are all familiar with the famous Nel- 
son case. Nelson was convicted for subver- 
sion under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The United States Supreme Court 
reversed this conviction on the theory that, 
by the passing of the Smith Act, Congress in- 
tended to preempt the field and only the 
Federal courts could prosecute for subversion. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that Con- 
gress never intended the State laws to be thus 
nullified. The author, Congressman SmirH, 
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last year asked Congress to specially clarify 
its intention for the purpose of preventing 
the future nullification of such State laws. 

“You may ask why is he telling us these 
things. The answer is simply to inform any 
of you who may not be too familiar with these 
matters and to again remind those of you 
who are, the importance of not voluntarily 
permitting the Federal Government to pre- 
empt these or any other fields that are pri- 
marily and fundamentally the States’ pre- 
rogative and constitutional duty to exercise. 

“Again in this same connection we are just 
now fully realizing how thoroughly federal- 
ized our National Guard has become and have 
seen the Pentagon dictate a requirement for 
all National Guard personnel to have 6 
months’ intensive training in an Army camp. 
The National Guard was essentially a State 
militia for use in maintaining law and order 
if and when violence should break out and 
probably more often needed where and when 
disaster strikes. This has been true except 
in time of war. The cold war and the exten- 
sive preparedness for war emergencies will 
some time pass, but the guard, through Fed- 
eral subsidy and gradually imposed controls, 
has become a Federal rather than a State 
force and a part of the standing Army of the 
United States. 

“It must be readily apparent to all of us 
that if the Federal Government has the power 
to preempt any and all fields, the result could 
and eventually would be detrimental to our 
freedom and liberty. We may for the mo- 
ment think we, as certain individuals or our 
various groups, could gain some temporary 
benefits or advantage by such preemption. 
However, it should be clear that once the sov- 
ereign powers of the States are lost they 
could never be regained. Also we as citizens 
of this great and still sovereign State, to 
large degree, can better know and understand 
the needs and desires of our people for orderly 
government than Washington, D. C. Fur- 
ther, if there are inequities or wrongs to be 
righted, certainly the legislature is more ap- 
prehensive of such conditions and needs than 
are people in faraway States which may not 
have similar existing conditions. 

“There is now strong sentiment in some 
‘quarters in favor of Federal aid to education. 
In fact, many in high Federal Government 
positions are advocating appropriations for 
what is now said to be used only for the con- 
struction of a public school building pro- 
gram. Of course, it should be obvious to all 
of us that this is only the first step toward 
Federal control of our entire public school 
system. The next step will be to subsidize 
teaching salaries, perhaps only particularly 
in the beginning. Then comes the dictation 
of the textbooks to be used and who may 
or may not teach in our schools. We are 
then at the complete mercy of some school 
administrator or bureaucrat in Washington 
with whom we may, but probably would not, 
agree as to what is best for our State public 
school system. 

“If this situation should exist, the eco- 
nomic and financial dependence would make 
impossible the operation of our schools with- 
out such Federal subsidy. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would necessarily exact from us 
more tax money than wouid be thus re- 
turned, plus all the costs occasioned thereby, 
which would be substantial. Certainly we 
can and should build our own schools. 

“We may not build them as elaborately; 
they may not conform to some national 
architectural plan; less redtape and less cost 
will certainly result, and in the long run 
our children will be able to receive as good 
an education, probably better than as, if, and 
when what is taught and who may teach is 
dictated from Washington. 

“The future stability of our Federal Gov- 
ernment depends on less Federal spending, 
not more. 
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“You all remember the old adage: ‘He who 
pays the piper calls the tune.’ This truth 
is as real as life itself. 

“It is not our. purpose and it is definitely 
not intended to try to dictate to this as- 
sembly any specific legislation, but rather to 
assure the members of this assembly that 
the people of this great State realize the 
magnitude of your duties and trust you to 
engineer the best possible social adjustment 
for the future and for all the people of 
our State. 

“Having also had some experience in the 
judicial branch of government, it should be 
clear from what has been said that this 
branch should never, under any guise of 
expediency or otherwise, usurp your branch 
which is the legislative. The judicial ap- 
proach must always strive to interpret legis- 
lative enactments to give force and applica- 
tion to the true intent of the legislature, 
except in the very rare instances where a 
statutory law is unconstitutional. 

“May I say to you distinguished legislators 
that I thoroughly believe that the judges of 
both the district courts and the superme 
court of this State adhere strictly to this 
most important principle of our system of 
free government of checks and balances. 
The written opinions of our State supreme 
court sustain this observation. 

“One of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in an opinion written 
by him some time ago said that ‘because 
the words of a statute are plain that their 
meaning is also plain is merely pernicious 
oversimplification.” I leave this for your 
own appraisal. 

“Time will not permit here to discuss the 
farfetched interpretation applied to the 
interstate commerce clause of the United 
States Constitution, but suffice for the pres- 
ent to say, that it is hard to imagine a busi- 
ness or enterprise that could be considered 
purely intrastate even though its product 
or service has never been and probably never 
will become interstate commerce or cross 
any State line. The interpretation gener- 
ally is to the effect that there is such possi- 
bility and if not directly, by some indirect 
method. Such interpretation was never in- 
tended and amounts simply to usurpation of 
power. Your attention is invited to investi- 
gate some of the many Federal decisions on 
this subject and the effect it has on the 
several States and their government. 

“In conclusion, may I say I consider it a 
high honor to have had the privHege of 
appearing before you and if anything has 
been said to assist in stimulating your think- 
ing, I shall feel most amply rewarded. 

“Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain.’ This is our motto and is in- 
scribed on our State flag. ._ If this motto is to 
survive until the next century, our dual 
system of government must also survive and 
Ways must be found to educate and alert 
our people effectively to resist and prevent 
the Federal Government from preempting 
the powers and duties of State governments. 

“I know you will not shirk your responsi- 
bility as public servants but will help solve 
not only the problems of our State but those 
of ours and other States in their relation 
to the Federal Government. Let us all dedi- 
cate ourselves to helping preserve the sov- 
ereign powers of our great and beloved State. 

“We must all have faith. Someone has 
said that faith is louder than noise. This is 

true, for if we have faith a cannon could be 
shot off beside us and our faith still remain. 
We must all have faith in God, faith in the 
people of our State and country and last, but 
not least, faith in ourselves. 

“Remember our motto: ‘Our liberties we 
prize and our rights we will maintain.’ 


“Thank you.” 
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Time for Congress To Step In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit for printing in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the April 10, 
1957, issue of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal: 

Time For Concress To Strep In 


Postmaster General Summerfield’s threat 
to discontinue rural free delivery mail service 
on Saturday and eliminate a number of other 
postal services should serve as an urgent call 
to arms for Congress. 

For if, in order to enforce his will on Con- 
gress, it is legal for the Postmaster General 
to eliminate farm mail delivery and soon 
thereafter to eliminate third-class mail en- 
tirely (as counsel is said to have advised 
him to do), it is high time laws be enacted, 
in the public interest, which would make 
such deeds illegal and punishable. 

To discontinue rural mail delivery on Sat- 
urday would be to deprive people living on 
rural routes of service which was provided 
by congressional enactment many years ago. 
Included in Saturday rural delivery are serv- 
ices for which many farmers have paid with 
the understanding there would be Saturday 
mail delivery. It is also true that the sup- 
pliers of services to the farmer dependent 
on mail service would be immeasurably dam- 
aged and, in some instances, destroyed. 

In the case of third-class mail elimination, 
thousands of small businesses of incalculable 
importance to the national welfare and pros- 
perity would be wiped out in a single stroke. 

In this situation, which is untenable, Con- 
gress can supply a remedy through legislation 
designed to prevent destructive action and, 
by so doing, to eliminate the possibility of 
future coercive threats. 

The question also reaches deep into the 
moral fiber of the Commonwealth. It is our 
thought that the approach to this problem 
should be thoroughly saturated with Ameri- 


canism. 
RN 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendéht of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirite 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, _ 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
sIONAL REcOrRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the f statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt- publication 
and delivery of the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: t 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer wil) arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. . 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official rs of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714 -point type; 


documen 

and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said matiuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 


will be submitted the following day, 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 


publication of the regular proceedings 
Advance speeches shall be set in 

the Recorp style of type, and 

six sets of proofs may be furnished 

bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—11 many. 
script or proofs have not been returneg in 
time for publication in the Proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words -y, 

addressed the Senate (House or Con. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printe 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsION«; 
RecoOrpD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period oy. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal} 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a nevws- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGREssIoNaL Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost,—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGrEssIONAL REcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima*‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcrREsSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. ‘ 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. . 
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Strengthening of Principle of Sanctity of 
Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
night I had the privilege of addressing 
one of the great business organizations 
of my State. 

In Racine, I spoke before the S. C. 
Johnson Co.—famous for its product, 
Johnson wax. The company had brought 
in 65 of its representatives from 30 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

I spoke on a theme basic to this 
shrunken globe of ours. 

I spoke on fair treatment of business 
at home and abroad—fair and equal 
treatment under the law. 

I presented what I called an eco- 
nomic bill of rights for the protection 
of foreign capital against confiscation, 
for example. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me before the S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Iask that it be preceded by two items: 
First, the text of an amplifying state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject. In it, I have referred to a related 
issue, namely, the principle of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in the instance of 
economic and other disputes; and 
second, I ask that an article by Bernardo 
Estes, editor of Sindicato de Prensa 
Latino Americano, describing the S. C. 
Johnson conference be likewise printed. 
The company has done a great job in 
Latin America, and our good neighbors 
to the south have likewise been friendly 
hosts and customers to this great com- 


pany. 

There being no objection, the address, 
statement, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Soon, Congress will be taking up the 1958 
mutual security bill. , ; 

Every study—the Fairless Commission, the 
Eric Johnston report—which has been made 
in advance of this bill—emphasize this fact: 

“The world needs more investment of pri- 
vate—I emphasize private—capital. Private 
enterprise should do the job of building up 
underdeveloped economies especially, rather 
than expecting simply government-to-gov- 
ernment aid.” 
SENATOR WILEY’S EFFORTS TO PROMOTE FAVOR- 

ABLE ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


And so, I havé sought throughout the 
postwar era to encourage private enterprise 
to do this investment job. 

I have sought to help contribute to a 
favorable economic climate throughout the 
world—favorable to private enterprises’ 
operation. 
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DANGER IN EGYPTIAN NATIONALIZATION 


We cannot have such a climate if let us 
say, @ government arbitrarily confiscates pri- 
vate property—foreign or domestic. 

Recent Egyptian nationalization of British 
and French and other property is a case in 
point—an illustration of harmful tendencies 
at work—harmful to investors’ confidence 
throughout the world. 


A FINDING IN 35 YEARS OF LAW EXPERIENCE 


Mr. President, having been a practicing 
attorney for more than 35 years before 
coming to the Senate, I have stressed 
throughout a lifetime this fact: The strength 
of America is the rule of law. 

Yes, the strength of America is its respect 
of the sanctity of a private contract, the 
sanctity of private property. And that, of 
course, includes the sanctity of the right of 
appeal against alleged unfair treatment. 

Unfortunately, too many countries, these 
days, have the notion that a contract can be 
broken by one side—completely arbitrarily. 

But the great Anglo-Saxon tradition holds 
that a man’s word must be as good as his 
bond, and his written contract, particularly, 
must be faithfully kept—in letter and in 
spirit. 


LET WORLD SEE WISDOM OF ANGLO-SAXON 
CONCEPT 


And so, I told the representatives of the 
S. C. Johnson Co., that I hope that the 
various foreign countries in which they are 
established, will come to recognize the wis- 
dom of this Anglo-Saxon concept. 

Too many countries are toying with con- 
fiscation of private property, Too many 
countries have gotten the concept that men 
should rule, rather than the law. 


LEADING FRENCH PAPER CRITICIZED UNITED 
STATES 


What brought this situation to mind 
especially was this fact: 

The New York Times of Monday, April 8, 
carfied a significant report from the French 
press about one particular case in which is 
charged that it is the United States which 
is at fault in possibly undermining sound 
economic relations among the nations. 

This Times report relates two widely sep- 
arated problems: 

(a) The long-litigated and complex dis- 
pute as regards the title to shares of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. (the Inter- 
handel case), and 

(b) Trying to resolve the problem of Egyp- 
tian nationalization. , 

These cases—Interhandel and Egypt— 
obviously differ from one another tremen- 
dously. 


SHOULD DISPUTES LIKE THIS BE ARBITRATED? 


But there is at least one common thread 
between them, as noted by some French and 
United States observers. It is the common 
thread: 

“Should not governments adjudicate dis- 
putes of this nature, if necessary before an 
international tribunal?” 

Thus, the Times referred to a widely re- 
ported article entitled “A Regrettable Refusal 
of International Arbitration.” It was printed 
in the leading journal of finance in Paris, 
L’ Information. The New York Times write- 
up states the author criticized “the American 
interpretation of the Washington accord.” 
The author is quoted as declaring that at 
stake in the Interhandel dispute “was the 
question of good faith among the nations. 
By refusing to arbitrate as requested by the 


Swiss Government, the United States makes 
itself the sole judge of right and wrong.” 

Earlier, the Times article, by George H. 
Morison, reported: 

“Owing to the confiscation on a vast scale 
of French private property in Egypt the In- 
terhandel case had become a subject of fierce 
controversy in the Paris press.” 


I AM NOT PASSING JUDGMENT ON CASES, ONLY 
POINTING OUT SIDE EFFECTS 


Now, let me state that: 

1. Iam not in the slightest passing judg- 
ment*on the Interhandel case itself. The 
case is too involved; besides, it has been 
handled, and is being handled basically by 
the executive and judicial branches. 

2. I am simply pointing out how a side 
effect of one case may significantly involve 
very different cases, e. g., Egyptian nation- 
alization. The side effect is possible dis- 
couragement of many future arbitration 
efforts. 

3. I personally have a dual responsibility. 
In the first place, Iam senior Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee which is handling 
the complex question of alien property. 

In the second place, I am Senior Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which concerns itself with mutual 
security, worldwide economic relations, 
friendship among the nations, etc. It is our 
Foreign Relations Committee which reviews 
all treaties. It is our committee which ap- 
proved the treaty of February 16, 1931, un- 
der which every dispute arising between the 
contracting parties shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration or conciliation, as the 
contracting parties may, at the time decide. 


ARE 31 UNITED STATES ARBITRATION TREATIES TO 
BE DEAD LETTERS? 


I ask now: “Is the 1931 Arbitration Treaty 
to be relegated to a déhd letter?” 

I point out that, all too regrettably, the 
historical facts are these: a recent column on 
the editorial page of the New York Times 
factually pointed out that, unfortunately, 
dozens of arbitration and conciliation trea- 
ties, solemnly signed by the United States 
have likewise not been utilized in the 
slightest. 

Is this unwholesome trend of ignoring 31 
or more treaties to be continued now? Do 
not I, as former Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, have the responsibility 
to raise this issue now so that it is care- 
fully considered in all its implications? 

I believe I do have this responsibility. 


I HAVE COME TO NO DECISION YET ON ANY 
PROPERTY RETURN 


Let this further fact be understood very 
clearly: I am not commenting now at all 
on the issue of any possible return of alien 
property. That is a vast, complex issue in 
itself. I am commenting today and simply 
raising questions about the general need for 
arbitration in today’s world where business 
confidence has far too often been shattered. 

So far as any possible alien property re- 
turn is concerned, I feel that I am still in 
a quasi-judicial position on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. I am now studying the 
record of the hearings. 

I have been asked repeatedly by newspa- 
per reporters about my position on this or 
that alien property bill. I have told them 
the facts: I have not made and would not 
consider making any commitment whatso- 
ever, as regards the various forms of the 
pending legislation. 
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I AM CONCERNED SOLELY WITH PUBLIC INTEREST 


I have stated that I want to study the 
record—and only thereafter will I come to 
a decision for or against this or that bill. 

Obviously, on the alien property return 
issue, a great many private interests are at 
work—in competition with one another. 

I am not concerned with these private 
interests in any way, shape, or form, neither 
German nor Swiss nor American private 
interests, 

I am concerned with but one interest— 
one interest above all, and that is, the in- 
terest of the United States Government— 
the interest of 170 million Americans. 

I am concerned with the respect in which 
we are held by the peoples of the world. 
We are the beacon. We are the lighthouse, 
and we must remain so. Fair play must 
still be our creed and our deed if the world 
is to continue to respect-us. 

MY QUWESTION TO THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


And so, I should like to state one simple 
proposition: I state it, however, respectfully 
in the form of an open question to our Sec- 
retary of State and to our Attorney General. 

I ask: “Would not the United States Gov- 
ernment be on firmer overall grounds—in 
terms of restoring the vitality of arbitration 
treaties—if it were to agree to arbitration 
and conciliation of this Interhandel dis- 
pute?” 

The Swiss Government Has asked for ar- 
bitration. The State Department, for what 
it deems good and proper legal reasons, has 
turned the Swiss Government down. 

This case has, of course, been fought up 
and down through the United States courts. 

So far as I am concerned, the United 
States courts may be completely right in 
what they have repeatedly held. I do not 
dispute their decisions in the slightest. I 
have the highest regard for our judicial 
branch, 

SHOULD WE NOT ADVANCE WORLD RELATIONS BY 
ARBITRATION ? 

But I ask this question: Would it not be 
@ sound contribution to international rela- 
tions if the United States Government were 
graciously to say, in effect, “Gentlemen of 
Switzerland, we Amerieans may believe our 
courts have held 100 percent soundly. But 
we believe so much in the rule of law; we 
believe so much in the principle of adjudi- 
cation of disputes between nations, that we 
are willing to see the process of conciliation 
and arbitration followed.” 

In my judgment, if the United States were 
to do so, and to do so expeditiously (because 
I certainly do not want unreasonable delay), 
then America might make a most significant 
contribution to international law. 

I am commenting in this manner because 
I feel that the principle of arbitration can 
and should be applied in a great many pend- 
ing disputes throughout the world. 


HOW TO DEFINE “DOMESTIC JURISDICTION” 


Of course, as the State Department has 
noted, we rightly exclude from our arbitra- 
tion treaties any obligation to conciliate or 
arbitrate a matter within “domestic juris- 
diction.” 

But obviously, if “domestic jurisdiction” 
is interpreted very broadly by ourselves and 
other powers, then probably no dispute 
whatsoever will ever be arbitrated. Why? 
Because everything might be regarded as 
“domestic.” 


THE BIG ISSUE: AMERICA’S INTEREST 


Here I leave the case except for one addi- 
tional point: 

Some individuals may argue that “to ar- 
bitrate this Interhandel dispute would help 
Private Interest A, or harm Interest B, or 
help Interest C.” 

But that is not the question. 

I am urging a principle, not any private 
interest. 

I represent no interest. I speak for no 
interest. I am interested in no interest 
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except—if you can call it that—the interest 
of the American Government and the Amer- 
ican people—leaders of the world in this 
atomic age. ; 

I say, let my Government weigh this In- 
terhandel question carefully once again in 
the light of the Egyptian and other danger- 
ous situations. 

Let our Government decide not simply on 
the legal technicalities, as important as they 
obviously are, but on the many possible side 
effects and on the psychological impact 
throughout the world—the impact of what- 
ever we may finally decide. 

EACH SOVEREIGN BRANCH MUST CAREFULLY 

DECIDE 

I do not in any way tell another sovereign 
branch of Government what to do. But I 
do urge the State Department to think this 
question through once again—with the 
broadest public interest in mind—not any 
private interest—but solely this public inter- 
est—a sounder, more stable world—a world 
in which private enterprise will be protected 
through due process of law. 

There follows now the text of my address 
as it was prepared for delivery in Racine. 


Senator Wey Says Economic BILL oF 
Ricuts SHOULD BE PROCLAIMED AND OB- 
SERVED BY ForEIGN LaNnps So aS To ATTRACT 
UNITED STATES CAPITAL AND IMPROVE STAND- 
ARDs oF LIVING 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, senior Republican, 
Foreign Relations Committee, at 8S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet, Racine, Wis., April 4, 
1957) 

I am delighted to join in this the first in- 
ternational conference sponsored by your 
outstanding company. 

I can well appreciate the tremendous 
amount of arranging and preparation that 
went into this event. 

I know that I speak for representatives of 
your overseas subsidiaries and distributors, 
as well as for our attending State and For- 
eign dignitaries, in thanking you for bring- 
ing this conference to its rightful home— 
Racine. This is but another indication of 
your forward-moving and _  civic-minded 
spirit. 

As alert businessmen seeking expanded 
sales abroad of top products, you are under- 
standably concerned over what lies ahead 
for international business? . 

May I say, at the outset, that in my judg- 
ment, you look out on a mighty brigh 
horizon. . 

Let’s take a look at the evidence—abun- 
dant evidence—for optimism. 

AMERICA’S TOP GOALS 

But let’s first ask, as we go into the mid- 
way mark of 1957, what.aims are we working 
for? What does our businessman look for? 
What is our administration working toward? 
In essence, the goals are the same: 

1. First of all, we want peace and pros- 
perity for America. 

2. Secondly, we want peace and prosperity 
for our fellow men everywhere. 

These are fundamental aims, and seem- 
ingly simple. However, when we take a real 
look at world events today, we see it’s a long, 
hard read to peace and prosperity. And it is 
composed of many avenues. 

FOUR AVENUES TO A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 


In the course of these remarks, tonight I 
shall mention but one such avenue in detail: 

That of sound international investment. 

But there are other avenues—all of which 
converge on the highroad to peace and 
prosperity 


Here they are: 

1. First of all, invincible American 
strength—diplomatic, military, economic, 
spiritual strength—for we are the guardians, 
the trustees of the greatest values of the 
human race. 
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PERILS OF THE AIR-ATOMIC Acr 


And we dare not be anything but inyinci; le 
in this air-atomic age. I mean this ace .; 
the shrunken globe; this age of promise ar d 
yet of peril, fantastic peaceful develo. 
ments, and almost equally fantastic dev.). 
opments in nuclear warfare, in jet propui- 
sion, in chemical and biological warfare: th). 


Ss 


— danger of a Pearl Harbor-like blitz at. 


2. Secondly, we need to continue to use 
the avenue of a strong system of alliances 
Our purpose is to further the unity ang 
well-being of the free world. Your Uniteq 
States is now the moving force in a sounq 
interlocking system of pacts and agreements 
with 45 other nations. I refer to the Rio 
Pact, Anzus Pact, NATO Pact, SEATO Pact 
United States-Nationalist China Pact, United 
States-Korean Treaty, and so forth. 

3. Expansion of the free world’s scientific 
and technical horizons. 

By this avenue, I mean more sound tech- 
nical &id, making available the peacefu| 
fruits of atomic energy, more experiments 
in harnessing the energy of the sun, and 
other scientific advances. 

4. Expansion of the free world’s business 
and commercial horizons. 

That means more trade, beneficial, on a 
two-way street; no dumping, but sound, mu- 
tually helpful trade. 

And I mean investment. It means move 
pouring forth of American capital, risk cap- 
ital, into foreign manufacturing, foreign dis- 
tribution outlets, foreign advertising (to help 
increase consumption and increase familiar- 
ity with quality-name brands), foreign min- 
eral development, sound foreign equities— 
stocks and bonds. 

I emphasize risk capital—investors’ capital 
willing to take chances in return for the pos- 
sibility of a fair return on its investment. 


S. C. JOHNSON CO. DEMONSTRATES SOUND 
BUILDING OF MARKETS 


And I emphasize the concept “sound.” 
Why? Because an unsound approach to for- 
eign investment can be proven utterly self- 
defeating. 

I'm delighted to say that the S. C. Johnson 
Co. is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets. 

I congratulate you gentlemen on your 
many achievements to date. 

In serving your own well-being, in serving 
the private good, you have simultaneously 
served the public good. 

Your efforts have well supplemented the 
economic efforts of your United States Gov- 
ernment: efforts to further world prosperity 
and higher standards of living. 

UNITED STATES HAS THREE INTERESTS IN TRADE 
EXPANSION 

Of course, some people may ask: What does 
the United States get out of trade expansion? 
She gets, as you well know, three major bene- 
fits: 


First of all, increased trade is steadily 


. giving us access to raw materials and the 


other products that we need. 

And who would dispute our growing needs 
for raw materials as our industrial activity 
reaches capacity limits— 

A gross national product of $430 billion. 

cat mecha over $330 billion. 

t up to 66 million people. 
facts show higher industrialization 
. And this in turn means greater im- 
ports of primary goods. What would we do 
outside sources of iron-ore concen- 
nonferrous metals, uranium, and 


items? 
trade means new mar- 
own finished goods. New for- 
are created for American- 
products from our farms, mines, 


produced 

and factories. Again, our workers are fur- 
assured of full employment. 

activity over the past year is an 

the future: 1956 merchandise 








1957 
taled almost $3 billion greater than 
res. * Machinery exports rose about 24 
* nt, with iron and steel products and 
chemicals making up about one-third of the 
¢3 billion increase. 
put these figures are only a drop in the 
pucket compared to what the free world 
really needs from us. 
It will bring infinitely vaster quantities, 
vided it cam generate enough of its own 
Perehasing power. That medns, of course, 
rough the sale of its own goods to others 
and to ourselves. 
Thirdly, increased world trade helps to 
foreign lands far less vulnerable, than 
be, to Communist 


more y, less unrest, 


among underprivileged masses for a radical - 


change. I mean @ change such as the Reds 
offer—with their phony cure-alls for eco- 
nomic , which are far worse 
than the economic illness, itself. 

THIRTY BILLIONS OVERSEAS CAN BE INCREASED 

The other day, I commented on the Sen- 
ate floor regarding the very considerable 
amount of American investment already 

Ss. 
oon weak around $30 billion of American 
money is now invested throughout the 
world—in plants and refineries and mines 
and stores, and yes, in stock and bond port- 
0s. 
"7 1956 $3 billion more were added. 

That is a huge sum. But I say that it 
could have been larger still, if more Ameri- 
can investors were, satisfied that the fruits 
of foreign investment compensate for the 
considerable risks of foreign investment. 

OBSTACLES TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


I need not tell you in detail, my friends, 
who work abroad, that in many lands, pri- 
vate enterprise does not exist, as we know it. 
There are a variety of historical, cultural, 
economic and political facts which account 
for that condition, but it is a plain fact. 

I need not tell you that even where private 
enterprise is nominally free, there tend to be 
all sorts of governmental restrictions on 
foreign investment. 

I need not remind you that widespread 
inflation of currencies is one of the most 
serious problems faced, in this respect. An 
American may trade his goods, expecting to 
get a rate of, say, 20 units of a foreign cur- 
rency to the dollar. The American may find, 
however, that by the time, the transaction is 
completed, he is indeed getting 20 units for 
the dollar, but the currency has so seriously 
lost its purchasing power, that the real value 
of the currency is now only 50 to the dollar. 

Such inflation most often is not planned 
that way; it just happens as a consequence 
of a variety of regrettable conditions. 

In any event, foreign governments have a 
right, within limits, to do as they please 
within their own borders. We Americans do 
not propose to try ta dictate to anybody how 
they should proceed. 

OUR FRANK ADVICE TO FOREIGN FRIENDS 

But we do say, in friendship and in frank- 
ness to our friendly neighborlands, “if you 
will provide a favorable climate for American 
investment, for American manufacturing 
and distribution and advertising and sales, 
we believe that you will profit handsomely. 
We believe that if you will give us anything 
like a fair opportunity to earn reasonably on 
our money, that it is you who will benefit 
even than we. 

“Because, after all, the greatest market in 
the world is back home, in America itself. 
There are almost unlimited opportunities for 
investment in the United States. It may not 
pay us to go abroad, therefore, unless we are 
assured a fair break.” 

You and I know that, very frankly, in many 
foreign lands the peoples do not enjoy the 
same sort of political freedoms that we do. 
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But again, we definitely do not propose 
to dictate to any foreign land what it should 
do inside its own territory. We are good 
neighbors, not meddlers, not “know-it-alls.”’ 

ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS FOR FOREIGNERS 


If, however, a foreign government may not 
believe in a political bill of rights for its 
people, then at least we ask, let there be an 
economic bill of rights for foreign invest- 
ment. And let that economic bill of rights 
be observed in letter and spirit. 

What does that mean? It means— 

(a) A generally fair break for the foreigner 
under the law, and in the law courts of the 
foreign lands. 

(b) It means a strong effort to maintain 
the purchasing value of a sound currency, 
rather than to indulge in loose fiscal prac- 
tices. , 

(c) It means a minimum of exchange re- 
strictions (to the extent that fiscal condi- 
tions will permit). 

(d) It means no expropriation of foreign 
private property. (Or, if the very worst 
comes to the worst, fair and prompt com- 
pensation for such expropriation.) 

(e) It means freedom from excessive taxa- 
tion, from harassing Government restric- 
tions and Government interference. 

(f) It means minimal limitations as re- 
gards reasonable return of foreign earnings 
to the United States, return of interest and 
dividends. (And, in stages, return of at 
least part of the principal of the original 
investment.) 

These, then, are a few points in a foreign 
economic bill of rights. 

Now, my friends, let me say this—in all 
fairness: I am fully aware that many foreign 
economies are in comparatively weak condi- 
tion. 

I am fully aware that many foreign lands 
may not be able to permit the remittance of 
as much foreign earnings as we would like, 
or of the original principal as fast as we 
might desire for investment. And so, I think 
that reasonable compromises can and should 
be worked out. 


WE MUST NOT BE OVERCRITICAL 


We Americans are blessed. We have such 
great wealth, that it is often hard for some 
of us who have not been outside our borders 
to realize how meager are the financial re- 
sources of many foreign lands, especially one- 
crop lands or one-mineral lands. Most of 
such countries are trying to diversify, but it 
is not a quick or easy task. . 

I want us to be sympathetic, therefore. I 
want us to be understanding. I definitely 
don’t want us to be overcritical of any for- 
eign government or economy. I want us to 
put ourselves in the other person’s shoes: 

ACCOMMODATION NECESSARY, ADAPTATION 

HELPFUL . 

The S.C. Johnson Co. has shown how it 
can accommodate to many different condi- 
tions in many foreign lands. 

It has proven its ability to adapt, to work 
out reasonable formulas, so that both the 
company can prosper, and the foreign gov- 
ernment and people will rightly feel that 
they, too, are benefiting. 

This.is the sort of action which we need 
in this world. 

We can’t and won’t and don’t believe in 
making over the world in America’s own 

e. 

Each people is entitled to its own destiny, 
its own self-chosen way of life. 

We like ours, but we won’t try to force it 
on others. Soviet Russia’s way—dictation— 
is not our way. 

THREE STEPS TO ADAPT TO THORNY TARIFF 

PROBLEM 


Instead, we are doing our part to accom- 
modate and adapt, as a nation, to meet for- 
eign needs and our own. 

Nowhere is that better illustrated than in 
the tariff question. This problem is invari- 
ably one of the thorniest, most controver- 
sial, which we of the Congress face. 
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In the few moments remaining to me, I 
won't attempt to get into it in detail. 

I will only say this: 

While reserving the right to stand up for 
the livelihood of a hard-hit American indus- 
try on a tariff issue, the United States has 
wisely initiated positive measures to improve 
its economic ties with other nations. 

Let’s note three means: 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955 instituted a “staged reduction” of 
tariffs in accord with other nations. And 
subsequently in 1956, we concluded recipro- 
cal-trade agreements with 21 other coun- 
tries designed to bring us economically closer 
to nations of the free world. 

Secondly, the Customs Simplification Act 
of 1956 was enacted to help reduce inexcusa- 
ble delays and inefficiency in handling im- 
ports. 

On a third front, we are participating in 
several major institutions designed to aug- 
ment trade, promote the sound economic 
development of member nations, and stimu- 
late private investment. 

Most of you are familiar with the activities 
of the Export-Import Bank, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Monetary Fund, International 
Finance Corporation. 

I shall not go into further detail on the 
major problems of our foreign-trade system. 
I am sure that Herb Prochnow, as a banker 
and as former Deputy Undér Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, can do a much better job 
in analyzing the ins and outs of tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions which you no 
doubt face in your own operations. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I say, my friends, that 
the future of mankind does depend on the 
answer to this question. 

“Will we effectively fulfill the responsibil- 
ities for preserving world peace and pros- 
perity that our strength and position have 
delegated to us” 

The answer must be “Yes.” 
will be “Yes.” 

America can look toward new international 
horizons, horizons signaling greater economic 
benefits for our own children and those of 
our foreign brethren. And only then will 
international peace and security become, as 
they must, a lasting reality. 


— 


I have faith it 


FOLLOWING THE GOLDEN RULE 


Then follows the text of the Latin Amer- 
ican press’ writeup to which I have earlier 
referred. 

This article makes the good point that 
American businesses should act in Latin 
America on the same high level that we 
would expect a foreign business to operate 
in the United States. 

The point is well taken. 

So, too, however, I say, in all friendship 
to our good neighbors, this fact: Our Latin 
American neighbor lands should seek to fol- 
low the same high law standards in their 
countries that they would want us to fol- 
low toward their operations in the United 
States. Let them treat our capital fairly. 
Let us treat their capital, or any other for- 
eign capital, fairly. ~ 

Let each nation’s laws.be respected. 

Let each nation seek to elevate its laws 
to the highest possible level, including 
faithful observance and enforcement of 
those laws. 

Let us, in effect, follow the golden rule— 
to do unto others as we would ask them 
to do unto us, 


JoHNSON Wax Co. Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
Untrep STaTes BUSINESS MAKING FRIENDS 
AND CUSTOMERS IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Bernardo Estes, editor, Dindicato de 

Prensa Latinoamericano) 
Racine, Wis., April 12—It is significafft 
that the S. C. Johnson & Son Co., of this city, 
should end the second week of their first in- 


‘ 
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ternational conference during the same time 
that Pan American Week is being celebrated 
in the Americas. For this company, which 
is best known for its wax products in Latin 
America, has done much to make friends for 
itself and United States businessmen, in gen- 
eral, in the countries where they maintain 
operations. 

While the Ambassadors of 19 Latin Ameri- 
can countries were touring the State of Cali- 
fornia under the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, here in the State of Wis- 
ccnsin the Johnson people were holding their 
first international conference, . 

At this conference were some 65 of the 
company’s representatives from the 30 coun- 
tries of the world where Johnson operates. 
Of importance to this writer was the fact 
that the company is represented in Argentina, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, and in Venezuela. 

In talking with the men who run the John- 
son operations in each of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries it was a delight to hear that 
here was another big United States business 
that was conducting itself and its business in 
the republics south of the United States 
border in the same manner that the people 
of the United States would expect the Latin 
American businesses and businessmen to 
conduct themselves in the United States. 

It was wonderful to hear that already the 
company was doing as muchcof its business 
buying and manufacturing in the Latin 
American countries as they found their mar- 
kets increasing. A plant has been in opera- 
tion in Mexico for some time now, another 
plant is being built in Venezuela. While he 
is waiting for his own plant in Venezuela to 
be completed, the manager of the Venezuela 
branch told me that he is buying his products 
for sale in- Venezuela from the company’s 
branch in Mexico. 

When questioned separately, the managers 
in each country revealed that they employed 
only local help, bought everything they could 
locally such as cartons, labels, other pack- 
aging and operative requirements. They used 
the local newspapers, plus radio and televi- 
sion where it was available and were doing 
everything possible to become a part of the 
community and country in which they oper- 
ated. 

The Johnson Co. has found that their good 
conduct and manners in the countries where 
they manufactured, packaged, and sold their 
products has paid off in good business for 
their enterprise. This is a lesson that a few 
other United States businesses in Latin 
America could do well to learn and practice. 

For over 10 years now, this writer has been 
commenting on the fact that if United States 
businessmen and tourists would practice the 
same good manners in Latin American coun- 
tries as they do in their own communities the 
reactions they receive would be surprisingly 
different in warmth and reception. What 
most fail to realize is that in the names of 
North America, Central America, and South 
America there always appears the one big 
important word—America. The peoples of 
Latin America think of themselves as Ameri- 
cans too. 

When a company like Johnson & Son make 
it a policy tc operate on this understanding 
their conduct just does not benefit their own 
business interests or the interests of the local 
people who participate in their activity— 
they are rendering a great service to coun- 
tries in which they operate and the United 
States by cementing the friendship and good- 
will of all the great peoples in all the 
Americas. 

The Honorable Alexander Wiley, Senator 
in Washington representing the State of Wis- 
consin and ranking member of thé*Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate was the speaker of the evening dur- 
ing the banquet that highlighted the John- 

‘Son conference said in part of his speech, “I 
am delighted to say that S. C. Johnson Co. 


e 
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is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets. In serving your own well-being, in 
serving your private good, you have also 
served the public good.” 

These few words from this important 
speech shows how clear thinking and far- 
sighted United States statesmen feel about 
the proper conduct of United States business 
interests in countries outside the United 
States. It is hoped that the people of Latin 
America understand that a herd of goats 
should not be judged by the few animals who 
do not measure up to standards. 


“Maryland University Spends Far More 
Time and Energy Finding a Good Back- 
field Coach Than the Administration 
Devotes in Recruiting Many Ambassa- 
dors” James Reston, of New York 
Times, Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a brilliant article 
by James Reston of the New York Times 
entitled “The Problem of Envoys.” Mr. 
Reston is impartiality personified in his 
analysis, but he pays special and de- 
served tribute to Senator Micnage. J. 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, Montana, for the 
leadership he is giving to finding a solu- 
tion to the problem of appointing able 
ambassadors. 

Nothing helps the American cause 
abroad more than brilliant American 
ambassadors, and appointments should 
be on the basis of the best men in the 
United States for these key posts, and 
not on the present basis of who can 
afford to serve overseas. 

Mr. Reston’s article follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF ENVOYS—AN EVALUATION OF 
PRESIDENTS PoLicy oF LEAVING SELECTION 
TasK TO OTHERS 

(By James Reston) 

WasHIncToN, April 11—-The problem of 
picking Presidential ambassadors overseas, 
now under discussion in the Capital, has 
been blurred as usual by issues of personality 
and politics. ~< 

The central issue is not whether career 
officers should be picked over noncareer po- 
litical appointees; or whether President 
Eisenhower has been more political in his 
selection than President Roosevelt (he 
hasn't); or whether John Hay Whitney in 
London and Scott McLeod in Dublin are 
good or bad. : 

The main point is whether the appoint- 
ments meet the requirements of today, and 
whether they are the best men availdble to 
the President, all things considered, includ- 
ing political obligation. 

- On most of the side issues in the debate 

the facts are fairly clear. Even the most 

loyal members of the United States career 

Foreign Service do not assert that their or- 

ganization is studded with geniuses who 

would make better ambassadors in London, 

Paris, Rome, and Bonn than are available 

in private life. 

Similarly, a study of the Eisenhower ap- 
pointments and of the Roosevelt appoint- 
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ments to the embassies merely proves that 
roughly the same political system js bei, 
carried on—if anything with more competent 


‘ people now than a generation ago. 


The point is, however, that what may have 
been good enough in the thirties, when th. 
United States was still an isolated country 
is no longer good enough in the fifties, whe, 
“the responsibilities of the United States over. 
seas are greater than anything ever Carried 
by any sovereign state in the history oy 
diplomacy. : 

THE PRESIDENT EXPLAINS 

In discussing why he was running inty 
criticism on his budget and his foreign aid 
and other policy proposals, President Eisen. 
hower told newsmen yesterday that he 
thought he was being criticized because he 
was having to go against the traditions ang 
habits of the past. 

“Now, I happen to believe,” he said, “that 
in this day we cannot * * * limit ourselves 
to the governmental processes that were ap. 
plicable in 1890.” 

In ambassadorial appointments, however 
the criticism is mounting, not because he 
trying to change the habits of the past, put 
because he is not trying to change them as 
much as he could, and because he is acquies. 
cing in appointments that make little sense 
even under the present system. 

For example, the political pressure on the 
President to appoint certain of his persona] 
friends to top embassies is not nearly so great 
as might be imagined. Amory Houghton, on 
leave of absence as chairman of the board of 
the Corning Glass Works, did not press for 
the appointment to Paris despite his large 
contributions to the Republican Party in 
1956. 

He was pressured into taking it. He had 
considerable knowledge of Germany, where 
he had lived when his father served as Am- 
bassador, and he preferred to go there. He 
was sent instead to France, though he does 
not speak French. 

Meanwhile, David K. E. Bruce, who speaks 
French like a Parisian and knows the French 
problem well, was sent to Germany over his 
personal protest that he could not speak 
German. 

Similarly, William Lacey, who had a bril- 
liant record as Minister to the Philippines 
but who knows very little about Eastern 
Europe, was assigned to the ambassadorship 
in Warsaw, while Charles E. Bohlen, the Gov- 
ernment’s most distinguished expert on the 
Communist. moyement, was sent to the Phil- 
ippines, which he knows nothing about. 
There are many similar illustrations. 

MONEY IS A PROBLEM 


The elements of money and politics are 
important in this whole question of the ap- 
pointments to the main embassies, but prob- 
ably not as important as they seem. The 
principle of putting the best men in the key 
posts at a time of lively and even critical 
diplomatic negotiation is popular with the 
people, and if dramatized and insisted upon 
by the President, could probably prevail even 
under present political circumstances. 

Legislation is needed to provide repre- 
sentation allowances large enough to enable 
men without private means to take the big 
embassies. The fight for this is being led 
by Senator Mixe MANSFIELD, the Democratic 
whip from Montana, and it has a great deal 
of support within the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

The amounts of money involved in solving 
this aspect of the problem—$3 million or 
$4 million at the outside—are peanuts com- 
pared even with the budget for United States 
propaganda, and nothing helps the United 
States propaganda effort more than brilliant 
American ambassadors in key posts. 

If such a fund were available—the Pres!- 
dent has said he is for it but has done noth- 
ing to push it through Congress—it would 
then be possible for the White House (0 
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establish & system of recruiting, not just 
the men who can afford to serve, but the 
pest men in the country for the jobs. 
No such effort is made now. The resources 
of the Republican Party have not even been 
cited by~the administration. This is a 
y that must command the allegiance of 
go percent of the lawyers and maybe 90 per- 
cent of the skilled administrators in Ameri- 
can business and industry. Even in the uni- 
yersities it has far more support than is 
generally recognized. Yet Maryland Univer- 
sity spends far more time and energy finding 
a good backfield coach than the administra- 
tion devotes in recruiting many ambassadors. 
And the curious paradox of all this is 
that nobody in Washington agrees with the 
above thesis more than the President of the 
United States. What has rendered the last 
few months so interesting in this field is 
that Presidént Eisenhower not only has the 
large objective of the best men in the key 
jobs but also has the undoubted political 
power to make the principle prevail. 
Better than any of his recent predecessors, 
he has defined the problem and stated the 
1, but he has left the job to others who 
find it easier to go on about as before. 





Tribute to Hon. Carl Hayden, of Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the Arizona Republic, published in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., there appeared last Sunday 
a very well deserved tribute to the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, the President 
pro tempore, my distinguished senior 
colleague from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. 

Having known the present occupant of 
the chair all my life, I take great pleas- 
ure in submitting the article for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the Recorp, so 
that my colleagues may see the high 
esteem in which my colleague is held in 
our native State of Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is inclined to_object. However, if 
there is no objection, the article will be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


HaypEN KNOWN AS SILENT SENATOR—DURING 
His 45 Years 1n CONGRESS ARIZONA’s CARL 
Hayp—EN Has GAINED A REPUTATION FOR 
KEEPING His MourH SHUT—YeET, HE Is ONE 
OF THE Most INFLUENTIAL MEN IN WasH- 
INGTON 

(By Arthur Edson) 

WASHINGTON.—When cartoonists try to 
draw a typical Senator, they often come up 
with the same stock character: a man who 
is fat, of’ medium height, and- who usually 
has his mouth open. 

A strong argument could be made that few 
of today’s Senators completely meet these 
requirements. And the man.who has been 
Senator longer than anyone now in the busi- 
ness doesn’t fit the picture at all. 

For Cart Haypen, of Arizona, is lean and 
gaunt, and though at 79 he’s naturally a 
bit stooped, he still stands more than 6 
feet tall. , 

As for'the open mouth, Haypven has kept 


that after 15 years in the House and+80 years 
in the Senate he truly can be called the 
silent Senator, 
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Indeed, he has kept so silent that, even 
though on February 19, 1958, he stands to 
break the service record of 46 years in Con- 
gress held by the late Representative Joseph 
G. (Uncle Joe) Cannon, he remains almost 
unknown to most of the country. 

Yet HayYDEN is no mere timeserver. 

Harry’S. Truman called Hayden one of the 
most important men in Congress. And the 
late Senator Alben Barkley (Democrat of 
Kentucky) said of him: “No more effective 
legislator ever served in either Housé.” 

Republicans don’t spare the adjectives 
either.’ . 

WILLiaM F. KNOWLAND, of California, the 
GOP Senate leader, has said: “His actions 
have been based not on narrow partisan 
lines, but on what is best for the welfare of 
our country.” s 

Others will contend that Haypen, with his 
long interest in public roads and reclama- 
tion, has helped to change the face of a 
Nation, especially in his beloved West. 

HAYDEN is President pro tempore of the 
Senate, largely an honorary position that 
goes to the member of the majority party 
who has served longest. 

The duties aren’t onerous—he has the 
right to preside when the Vice President 
isn’t around—but in a time of mass disaster 
it could be exceedingly important. HaypENn 
is third in line to the Presidency, behind Vice 
President Nixon and Speaker of the House 
Sam RAYBURN. 

It’s fairly easy to explain HAYDEN’s power. 
The trouble starts when an attempt is made 
to explain why this hasn’t been matched by 
a flood of publicity. 

HAYDEN has been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee since he has been in the 
Senate, and now is its chairman. Since every 
Senator has a pet project involving money, 
it’s good business to stay on good terms with 
HAYDEN. 

Yet his friends insist another Senator 
might have his job and still not have his 
influence. HayYDEN’s strength, they say, 
comes from two additional sources: 

1. His ability to make friends—many Sen- 
ators of both parties have said HaYDEN went 
out of his way to be kind to them when they 
first arrived in Washington. ‘ 

2. His mastery of the intricate art of leg- 
islation. 

As for HAyYpEN’s knack of staying out of 
the headlines, a reporter who spent years 
covering western news says he never got 
more than 2 or 3 stories out of the man from 
Arizona, 

“I remember one of these very well,” the 
reporter said recently. “A committee was 
breaking up and Senator O’MaHoNEy called 
me over and said, ‘Carl’s got a big story for 
you.’ Then O’Manoney explained how the 
committee had agreed to something the West 
had been wanting. 

“O’MAHONEY gave me all the facts, and 
when he finished he turned to HaypENn and 
asked, ‘Isn't that right, Cart?’ HayYpEen 
nodded, but never said a word. 

“It was the biggest story I ever got from 
him,” 

The man with this unusual gift for silence 
was the first white child born in Haydens 
Ferry, Ariz. The town, now known as Tempe, 
was founded by his father. 

One early incident had an almost pro- 
phetic note. 

When he was around 10 years old Car. 
found a dynamite cap. 

It exploded and blew a finger off his left 
hand. 

Hurriedly the family started for medical 

, help. 

“Although it was 9 miles across the desert,” 

a friend recalled, “there was not one whimper 


his so resolutely shut—in public at least— - from little Car. on that long ride into town.” 


Even then, it seems, HarpEen preferred to 
Keep his mouth shut when it would do him 
no good to open it. 
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After attending the normal school of 
Arizona, Haypen went to Stanford. There 
he made the football team—he was a cen- 
ter—and lost a close election for presidency 
of the sudent body. 

That’s worth mentioning because never 
since has he lost a political race. He became 
county treasurer and then sheriff, and when 
Arizona became the 48th State, on February 
14, 1912, he was its first Representative. 

From that day to this, throughout its 
entire statehood, Arizona has kept HayDEN 
in Congress. 

HAYDEN rarely speaks on the Senate floor, 
and when he does he never is mistaken for 
Daniel Webster. 

His voice is flat, with no appeal to the 
emotions, and often even those nearest him 
have trouble hearing. 

One Senator has decided that Haypren 
deliberately speaks softly. 

“The bill comes to the floor and someone 
asks HaypEN about a detail,” this Senator 
said. “HAYDEN will get up and mumble 
something and sit down. Well, the Sena- 
tor who asked the question won’t have any 
idea of what Cart has talked about, but he 
will decide if Haypren thinks it O. K., he'll 
let it go.” 

When asked about this theory, Haypen 
denied he attempts legislation by inaudi- 
bility. “They know what I’m talking about, 
all right,” he said. 

Oddly, during his early days in the Senate 
this man of silence took part in a couple of 
filibusters. Once he carried on singlehanded 
for 2 days in a successful effort to beat a bill 
to prohibit the impertation of Mexican farm 
laborers. 

Another time ‘Haypen teamed with Henry 
Fountain Ashhurst, then the senior Senator 
from Arizona, to block a Boulder Dam bill. 
Their objective: to get a better share of 
water for Arizona. 

They tied up the Senate for about a month 
and eventually accomplished their goal. It 
must have been quite a spectacle—Ashurst, 
famous for his literary allusions and grand 
fiourishes; HAYDEN, quiet, colorless, matter 
of factual. 

If Haypen has any regret about choosing 
the quiet way, he doesn’t show it. 

“Let me tell you a story,” he said, leaning 
back in his chair and propping his knee 
against his desk. 

“Just before the war General Marshall 
called up and said he had something im- 
portant to discuss with us. It was so top 
secret we sent the stenographers and clerks 
out of the room. Only the Senators and the 
general were present. 

“Well, the meeting broke up, a cord of 
reporters were outside the door. You know 
how it is. Everyone was shouting, ‘What did 
he say? What did he say?’ One young re- 
porter—I never had seen hini before—came 
up to me and asked what Marshall had said. 
Before I could say anything an oldtime re- 
porter said: 

“Don’t bother HaypEN. He wouldn't give 
you the time of day.’” 

The silent Senator grinned at the memory 
and said: 

“It was the finest compliment ever paid 
me.” 
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from a speech delivered by Joseph P. 
McMurray, Commissioner of - Housing 
for the State of New York, on March 19, 

1957, before the third annual dinner of 

the Pittsburgh Housing Association at 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commissioner McMurray is well re- 
membered in the Senate as the former 
staff director of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. His speech discusses 
the role of the States in housing, and I 
believe Senators will find his remarks 
informative and thoughtful. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The achievements of your organization, 
dating back to its founding in 1928, are out- 
standing in the record of action by citizens 
housing groups throughout the country. 
The projects you have successfully engaged 
in over the years are in the best tradition of 
American citizenship. Your energy for work 
and your talent for diversity humble me. 

As occasionally happens, your celebration 
tonight is tempered somewhat by the fact 
that you are losing the services and com- 
panionship of one of your most vigorous 
workers, John P. Robin. He has done a 
truly grand job as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Industrial Development 
Corp. 

I am happy to join in your tribute to Mr. 
Robin tonight, and I wish him godspeed and 
every success in his new undertaking. 

It was suggested that I talk to you about 
the role of the State in pousing. Actu- 
ally, I find it is quite impossible to talk 
about housing without also talking about a 
lot of other matters from which housing 
cannot be separated. 

We must certainly include considerations 
of city planning, if not regional planning. 
We must also include the planning of roads 
and highways, schools and shopping centers, 
and the way a city or an area is going to de- 
velop in the coming years. 

Therefore the first point I want to make is 
that it is no longer possible to talk only about 
housing. We have to talk about housing and 
planning almost in the same breath. 

Here we immediately run into obstacles 
and fears over the word “planning” that 
often hinder us from coming to grips with 
problems in the only effective way they can 
be resolved. 

I'm sorry to say that the concept of plan- 
ning when applied to Government is still 
considered by all too many people as some- 
thing unsavory—an indulgence of “egg 
heads” and “deep thinkers” into the sphere 
of fantasy. I see some change in this attitude 
coming about, but it is all too slow. 

Yet to shy away from planning because of 
such shallow misconceptions, or to be over- 
awed by its challenge, is to commit the most 
serious folly. ‘That would be evading our re- 
sponsibilities to our children and to the gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

Actually planning is the application of eco- 
nomic science or economic commonsense to 
the problem of government, just as is done in 
the management of great private enterprises. 

The large industries that are identified 
with your city and other giant industrial and 
commercial corporations throughout the land 
spend a good deal of their funds and assign 
their best brainpower to planning their pro- 
grams not only for the year ahead but for 
decades ahead. It makes economic sense to 
hard-headed businessmen. It makes the 


same kind of good sense when applied to 
government. 
. e . = 7 
Government is already playing a deter- 
mining role in our national life and an 
increasingly important role in our commus- 
Trying to halt this development 


nity life. 
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or stop it is useless. If you examine the Even large cities such as New work Phila 


facts of our community and national life, 
you have to recognize that the problems of 
modern industrial life and of social forces 
today are of such magnitude that nothing 
short of serious overall planning on all 
government levels is required. 

Government today is so big and complex, 
and its expenditures form so large a part 
of our financial output, that we cannot afford 
not to treat it as we would a heavily capital- 
ized big “business. 

We have to look at government problems 
from the economic point of view. We are 
all investors in a gigantic public corporation. 
We should look at our capital expenditures 
as investments for future social and eco- 
nomic gains. We should examine carefully 
operating costs and income. 

From my experience in these matters, 
approaching the various problems that con- 
front our governments from the economic 
point of view will almost invariably result 
in the correct answer from a social point 
of view. It just doesn’t pay not to plan, 
not to invest and not to spend on needed 
developments that call for action. 

What is to be done? How shall we pro- 
ceed in the field of housing and planning? 
Which level of government has the prime 
responsibility for meeting the present-day 
problems of slums, inadequate and insani- 
tary housing, poorly planned cities? The 
Federal Government? The city government? 
The State government? 

Actually, today, we know that to a large 
extent the Federal Government and the city 
government have faced up to their responsi- 
bilities and are attempting to meet the prob- 
lem of housing and planning with concrete 
programs. One may complain that these 
programs are inadequate, but the point I 
wish to make is that the pattern of Federal 
and municipal action has been established. 

How about our States? On this level of 
government there has been altogether too 
little action. As a matter of fact, most of 
our State governments have not éven begun 
to think about these problems, let alone 
formulate any kind of program that would 
assist the Federal Government and munici- 
palities tackle these problems. What can 
be done on the State level, therefore, is 
what I would like to stress tonight. 

As you will recall, one of the issues raised 
by the joint executive and congressional com- 
missions on intergovernmental relations, 
the Kestnbaum report, was the part the State 


should play in transmitting Federal financial — 


aid to the community for planning and hous- 
ing. It in effect proposed that the State 
become the intermediary agency between the 
Federal Government and the city. 

The State would become the agency to 
which the Federal Government would dis- 
pense its aid and assistance. It would, in 
a word, break the traditional and hard- 
fought relationship that was built up during 
the thirties between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the city government. 

In the Stz,te of New York, Governor Harri- 
man asked me to comment upon the pro- 
posals in that report as they affected those 
problems which came within the jurisdic- 
tion. of my agency. 

I advised him that nothing should be done, 
in any way, to interfere with or break 
down the relationships and communications 
lines of aid and assistance between the Fed- 
eral and local governments that had been ~ 
built up. To do so would be a mistake and 
a backward step, jeopardizing the hard-won 
right of our urban centers. 

If this be so, then is there anything left 
for the State to do? Very definitely so. 
The State can play a very important role of 
providing aid and assistance to municipal- 
The problems we are confronted with 


i 


are so vast and so complex that help from have State-aided 
this quarter, as from any quarter, is very we are 


much in order, 





delphia, and cities such as your ow; whi 
probably could get along fairly well » Withor 
any State assistance, could still benes. 





Here the States have a real responsibj)i; 
local communities to give tec ‘hnica 
aid aa advice, to make known the avai! able e 
Federal and State aids, to assist in | 
menting Federal programs, and to sti) 


: 





The State can serve as a source o! 


edi le 
cation and information for its municipal. 
ities, a sort of thinking machine and 
inghouse of ideas and information. It cay 
exert a powerful influence on a * and 


a clear- 


administrators. It can serve as a rallying 
point and a means by which mumerous ¢ com- 
munities can pool their resources toward 


a common objective. 

I do not advocate that the States actually 
do the work for the communities but they 
can give direction, consultation and assist- 
ance to stimulate local action. 

When we look at slums from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, it just plain doesn’t pay 
to permit them to remain when the land 
they occupy could be put to a higher and 
better reuse. 

In a properly planned urban renewal! pro- 
gram in a Connecticut city it has been esti- 
mated that the tax return from just one new 
building which will occupy but one-fourth 
of the project area will be more than the 
entire area returned prior to its clearance 
and redevelopment. 

In New York City it has been estimated 
that the increased taxes from title I areas 
will produce enough in 74% years to pay the 
entire cost of the city’s participation in the 


program. 

To cite still another example, the coliseum 
which was built at Columbus Circle in New 
York City as a result of an urban renewal 
operation has since April 28, 1956, attracted 
over 2 million persons to various public ex- 
positions and trade shows. 

It has been estimated that these visitors 
spent about $72 million of which $2 million 
went to New York City in sales tax. The 
Federal Government likewise enjoyed vastly 
increased tax revenues. 

When you compare the returns from these 
areas after redevelopment with what was 
being returned in the past, it is truly a re- 
markable achievement. It is another dollar 
and cents argument for proper planning 

In this connection I am reminded of a city 
in upstate New York which was interested in 
providing an offstreet parking lot. The in- 
tention was to buy an area, demolish the 
structures and develop the parking facility. 
The local officials paid no heed to the urban 

Through proper planning coupled with 
urban renewal and with $2 of Federal money 
matching each $1 of local money the com- 

could have had not only its parking 
lot, but also could have cleared and removed 
a substantial amount of existing slums with- 
out any additional expenditure. 

Need I say more except to reiterate the 
ee of the States to make known 

their communities the benefits of proper 
aeetitig and how the Federal Government 
can wont 

I am not advocating that all States mus 

housing , althoug h 
are happy in New York State that we*do 
have such programs. I do feel, however, that 
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e States have a real and a definite respons!- 


eo to encourage good housing within their 


ries. 
es tell you what we are doing about 


pousing and its related problems. With re- 

t to State-aided public housing, we have 
‘pet authorized to make loans to local hous- 
ng authorities up to a total of $885 million 
to house low-income families. ‘é 
To date, we have financed the erection of 
approximately 38,000 completed dwelling 
units, with over 19,000 additional low-rent / 
ynits either under construction or in 
planning. . 

These State-aided projects vary in size 

66 units in one small community to 

3,500 units in @ single development in New 
York City. 

Ihave never felt that a worthwhile State- 
aided housing program should meet only 
the needs of families in the lowest income 
prackets. To be well-rounded and to serve 
properly equally urgent needs by others, 
some housing must also be provided for 
middle-income families whose present ac- 
commodations are inadequate and for whom 
very little has been provided in the past 

ade. 

—" York State, therefore, has been au- 
thorized to make mortgage loans out of the 
proceeds of a State bond issue of up to $50 
million to housing companies for the de- 
velopment of middle-income housing proj- 
ects for those families who can afford about 
$20 per room per month. These loans will 
pe fully repaid with interest. All of this 
fund has been entirely allocated, for all 
practical purposes, and there is real need for 
additional authorizations for this State- 
sponsored private enterprise middle-income 
housing program. 

when State-aided public housing projects 
are built on vacant sites, we require an off- 
site slum clearance operation as well. 

I have arranged with the Federal Urban 
Renewal Administration that non-cash- 
grant-in-aid credit be given for such offsite 
slum clearance areas when they are located 
within the boundaries of an urban renewal 
project. 

The result of this agreement is that in- 
stead of $1 of local contribution bringing 
in $2 of Federal money, every dollar of lo- 
cal money matched by our State brings in 
#4 of Federal money. Such coordination 
among the State, city, and Federal govern- 
ments produces renewal programs of realistic 
size. 

I feel rather deeply that the one-third local 
contribution for urban renewal activity is 
excessive. It may be too heavy a financial 
burden for limited local resources. 

Yet I do not believe the local contribution 
should be cut to the vanishing point. Unless 
localities have a financial stake in renewal 
they may act in an irresponsible manner. 

The limit of the State’s contribution for 
renewal, counting any offsite clearance allo- 
cation, should not exceed one-sixth of the net 
Tenewal project cost. 

The State can be a tester and a demon- 
strator for new ideas and new programs. For 
example, I have worked out with the Urban 


Renewal Administration two proposals under . 


section 314 of the 1954 Housing Act. The 
first of these is a study leading to the develop- 
ment of a statewide housing code which 
could be adopted by reference by municipal- 
ities. Such a code giving minimum housing 
occupancy standards would be a valuable 
tool. This study should have national 
significance. 

In this work we have already surveyed ex- 
isting codes and ordinances, or the lack of 
them, in 55 of our cities, towns, and villages. 
At this preliminary stage it is apparent that 
the degree of enforcement varies widely from 
community tocommunity. Examples of good 
enforcement are all too rare. 

To assure proper code enforcement it may 
be necessary to provide some form of State 
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subsidy to help pay sufficient salaries at the 
local level to attract competent enforcement 
personnel and to train them. 

Our second 314 study will be carried out 
in Utica, a city in the central part of our 
State. It will be an attempt to demonstrate 
the full effect upon a city if all the legisla- 
tion, Federal, State or local, is brought 
fully to bear on the community’s housing 
and planning problems. 

The study will point out what planning 
base should exist to make the best use of 
the urban renewal concept and will reveal 
shortcomings or needed additions to existing 
legislation, local, State and Federal. 

We think that the State has a respon- 
sibility to review constantly the relation- 
ship of the cities to the State and the laws 
which give the city governments their powers. 

We think that the State can do a great 
dealin promoting racial democracy and 
more balanced neighborhoods in our com- 
munities by enacting laws such as the 
Baker-Metcalf Antidiscrimination Law in our 
State and by setting up machinery such as 
New York State’s Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

The problems that confronted our larger 
cities for decades are now also the problems 
of the smaller cities and towns and the un- 
incorporated areas in our counties. The 
machine age and our enormously expanded 
population have so spread and so intensified 
the problem of proper planning and proper 
housing throughout most areas of our States, 
that the State can no longer afford to ignore 
the problem. 

The State must act if we expect to con- 
tinue to raise our level of living and to make 
an increasingly better and happier land in 
which to prosper and raise our families. 





Address by Hon. John Sherman Cooper, 
of Kentucky, on Celebration of the 
Foundation of Ghana 
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HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
I delivered at the Town Hall in New 
York City on the occasion of the inde- 
pendence of the new nation of Ghana, on 
March 6, 1957. 

eThere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

We are here this evening to mark and. to 
celebrate an event of truly historical signi- 
ficance. Today, the people of a former 
colony, the Gold Coast, became the new na- 
tion of Ghana. 

During the past 12 years, many peoples 
have joined the family of nations—moved 
by the powerful forces of freedom which 
have swept across Asia, through the Middle 
East, and into Africa. 

But the establishment of Ghana has new 
significance in this development, and. will 
undoubtedly strengthen the movement to- 
ward independence in Africa. For the people 
of Ghana are the first in Equatorial Africa 
to complete the transition from colonial 
status to full independence and sovereignty. 

For this transition, we must not fail to pay 
tribute to Great Britain and to her enlight- 
ened statesmen. Quietly, but faithfully, 
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Great Britain is carrying out a policy of 
assistance in the development and inde- 
pendence of many of its formerly subject 
peoples. In a narrow sense, this has been 
described as the breakup, of a great empire. 
But historically, it is the development of a 
greater system of world .ollaboration, based 
on freedom and justice. 

The new nation of Ghana bears the im- 
pression of England at her finest. And we are 
glad that Ghana has become the ninth link 
in the British Commonwealth, comprised of 
independent and democratic nations, united 
voluntarily in free association, and truly 
devoted to peace. 

Tonight, I do not want to subordinate the 
fact of Ghana's independence, and the strug- 
gle of her people for independence and free- 
dom, to the world problems with which our 
country and the older free nations must 
deal. 

Yet it is a fact that this day of inde- 
pendence takes on added world significance 
when we contrast it with the fates of older 
nations in other parts of the world. 

In the nearly 12 years since World War II, 
the world has watched two main attitudes 
toward colonialism. One has penetrated the 
belt of the world’s colonial areas in Asia and 
Africa, liberating hundreds of millions of 
people, and opening for those who have 
known little opportunity, new horizons of 
freedom and development. The other, radi- 
ating from the Soviet Union, has penetrated 
by force, ancient civilizations to the West 
and to the East which had long known inde- 
pendence, and hdd long contributed to hu- 
manity the fruits of their ancient cultures. 

The evolution of Ghana as a country fully 
free must forever stand in strong contrast 
to the revolution in Hungary 4 months 
earlier, which saw a great people once more 
subjected to domination slavery. 

No matter how symbolic, no matter how 
representative, Ghana may be in the long 
struggle of man to be free, Ghana stands at 
the commencement of the difficult task of 
building a new nation. It must be consid- 
ered, not as a model or as an ideal alone, 
but as a concrete instance of nearly 5 million 
people assuming the rights, and also the ob- 
ligations and problems of independence. 

The tasks faced by the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa is immense. 
With a small body of trained civil servants, 
they must take over their governments and 
maintain political stability—and often in the 
face of bitter harassment of anti-democratic 
parties, whether Communist or extreme 
rightwing groups. 

Poverty, illiteracy and malnutrition are 
other forces against which the newly inde- 
pendent peoples will have to fight for a long 
time. 

Ghana’s future has not been guaranteed 
success. Its problems, political, economic 
and social, are many. They will challenge 
the new government and citizens of Ghana 
with unusual demands of patience, ingenu- 
ity, self-restraint, and mutual cooperation. 
But it is fortunate that in its political and 
economic resources, Ghana enters independ- 
ence under favorable auspices. 

Due to the wisdom and restraint of its 
leader, a great leader, as well as the under- 
standing of Great Britain, it has enjoyed for 
years a continuous, orderlywand peaceful de- 
velopment of parliamentary experience and 
constitutional processes. 

We are glad to read that Mr. Nkrumah, the 
first Prime Minister has noted the rich agri- 
cultural, mineral, and power resources of his 
country, which unite to produce a per capita 
annual income of $140 for its nearly 5 million 
people—high for an African nation, and ex- 
ceeding the combined per capita incomes of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Ghana presents also a challenge to her 
friends in the community of free nations— 
to offer sympathetic interest and assistance. 
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Just as we, as a young and weak United 
States of America, looked to our friends in 
Europe, so let us now stand ready to lend 
assistance to our newest and youngest 
neighbor. 

t is a real challenge to our wisdom and 
understanding. For if our interest and 
friendship are to be valued by Ghana, we 
must accept, without question, that Ghana 
is an equal in the family of nations—tfree to 
develop its own democratic forms, institu- 
tions, and policies. 

This is sometimes difficult for us to do. 
We must remember that newly independent 
countries, having won statehood, are jealous 
of independence. They want first to keep it, 
to strengthen it, to make it secure. It is 
difficult for them to agree that decisions af- 
fecting their country shall be predetermined 
by stronger powers. And they desire to 
achieve some measure of economic self-suf- 
ficience—a freedom, as they see it, from eco- 
nomic as well as political colonialism. 

This policy is fundamentally one of self- 
interest, based on the need for internal sta- 
bility and peace over a period of years. It is 
similar to the policies that guided the United 
States in the early years of our independence. 

I am sure that governmental statements on 
independence and freedom have little mean- 
ing for millions of people throughout the 
world if those statements ignore the issue of 
colonialism. 

The fight against colonialism is an integral 
policy of every Asian and African country. 
Only yesterday the new Prime Minister of 
Ghana told the final session of the Gold 
Coast Assembly that his Government would 
seek to help all African peoples in their pur- 
suit of freedom and social progress. 

It always comes as a shock to us when our 
attitude toward colonialism is questioned. 

The United States has declared again and 
again its commitment to the principle that 
all peoples should be free, and I believe that 
our history—immediate, as well as distant— 
shows that sustained purpose. 

The United States is one of the few large 
powers which has no colonies—and it seeks 
none. In those cases in which the full power 
to make a decision lay in our hands, the 
decision was made for independence. This 
is true with respect to Cuba, the Philippines, 
and Puerto Rico, which refused full inde- 
pendence. 

We spoke and acted with others for In- 
dian and Indonesian independence. And 
surely the world knows our great sacrific 
for Korean independence. 

Since World War II, we have been deeply, 
sometimes violently, involved in a world 
struggle between two great centers of power. 
The goals of this struggle have been the 
peace and freedom of all mankind—nothing 
less. 

I believe it is only fair to admit that this 
issue has influenced our relationship with 
our allies—some of whom are colonial pow- 
ers—and that we have been required to direct 
our immediate efforts to what we have be- 
lieved was an attack on our security and 
the very concept of world freedom. 

I would point out also that it may well be 
that the resolution of our own country and 
other free nations has guaranteed for many 
newly independent countries an opportunity 
for peaceful development. 

One of the major criticisms directed 
against the United States is that it does not 
put sufficient pressure on its allies to relin- 
quish their colonies. 

It is true philosophically as Gandhi said, 
“There is no such thing as slow freedom” 
and that “all birth takes place in a moment.” 

Nevertheless, the United Nations, includ- 
ing former colonial peoples in the United 
Nations, recognized that in some cases inde- 
pendence is an evolutionary process—as it 
set up a Trusteeship Council for the non- 
self-governing territories. The record will 
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show that our country has adhered to this 
spirit in the United Nations. Ghana itself 
is an example of this process. 

Despite our record, however, the United 
States is faced with the continuing problem 
of convincing the Asian and African peoples 
of our genuine support. 

I would suggest that we apply to this 
evolutionary policy, called gradualism— 
wherever it is employed—a condition for our 
support. This test resides in whether it is 
being used to promote independence, step 
by step, or whether it is employed as a cloak 
to prolong colonial domination and deny the 
advance of freedom. 

To our friends in Asia and Africa, we must 
point out that a true test of a great power’s 
attitude toward independence and freedom 
is whether it strives to cooperate, and to aid 
new countries to hold their newly won in- 
dependence, or like Soviet Russia, fasten on 
them a new control and domination, 

There is a final point which bears deeply 
upon the attainment of understanding and 
sympathy between our country and Ghana 
and indeed on our influence for world free- 
dom. 

It is the issue of racial discrimination. 

I see here, as I know you must see, a 
parailel between the international issue of 
colonialism and racism—and the work of 
full civil rights and desegregation going on 
here. There is a grave obligation on our 
Government, and the people of this country, 
who subscribe to the principle of freedom 
and constitutional processes to see that the 
positive, effective steps are taken without 
delay to remove discrimination and to assure 
the full freedom of all our people. 

This is true as a matter of justice and 
humanity at home. It is also necessary if 
we are to be able to communicate real mean- 
ing to our leadership in the world. We must 
have faith in the full practice of freedom 
at home if we are to have influence in its 
growth in other countries. That is the 
reason that I emphasized at the beginning 
of this speech, the challenge of freedom. 

The announced objective of our foreign 
policy is not peace alone but peace with 
justice and freedom. We distinguish our 
policy from that of the Soviet Union, upon 
the ground that ours is based on some first 
principle—some ethical standards. If at 
times these standards do not seem to prevail, 
we believe it is nevertheless their formula- 
tion and the continuing effort to make them 
effective, that holds peaceful nations to- 
gether, makes the world more civilized, and 
gives a gleaming hope of peace. Surely we 
cannot compromise our world standards by 
the failure to assure full freedom and justice 
at home to our own people. 

Iam glad that the President of the United 
States has sent to Ghana as his representa- 
tive the Vice President of the United States, 
to express the friendship of our country 
a people and Government of the new 
8 s 

It is an honor to meet with you tonight. 
While none of us here speak in an official 
capacity, we believe that we represent 
country’s tradition of freedom and 
the sentiment of the people of the 
States as we join you this evening to hail 
Ghana's . tely, free 
dom is not inevitable, or its spirit constan 
irresistible. President Eisenhower, in a re- 
cent address, recalled the wise observation of 
the great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“the trresistible comes to pass, through 
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throughout the world, freedom can 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent to have printed jy 
the Appendix of the Recorp the tran. 
script of the proceedings before a ragiy 
panel entitled “Reporters’ Rounduy,” oy 
April 8, 1957, on which I appeared 

There being no objection, the tran. 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Untrep Srares Senator Kant BE. Monor pr. 
PUBLICAN, OF Sourm Daxkora, Is Guesr ON 
Reporters’ Rounpur Rapro Procram FOR 
Monpbay, Apri, 8, 1957 


Senator Monopr is questioned on numero; 
newsmaking topics, including “Wha: new 
legislation is needed to deal with abuses of 
power by labor union leaders?” “How cay 
American labor unions protect themselves 
against rackets and racketeers?” “What ev:- 
dence will the Senate Rackets Comittee 
produce against AFL-CIO Vice President 
Reuther?” “Do you feel that most labor 
unions are run in an honest manner” 
“When will the Senate investigate improper 
activities in management as well as labor 
fields?” “Is Postmaster Summerfield trying 
to blackmail Congress for postal funds?" 
“Have United States foreign-aid dollars been 
spent wisely for the future of American 
peace and prosperity?” “Should the admin- 
istration barter surplus United States prod- 
ucts for strategic goods from Russian sate!- 
lites?” “Do you think there still are Com- 
=" employed in governmental ayen- 
cies?” 

Senator Munpr is questioned by well. 
known newsmen of the Washington Preis 
Corps: Mr. Bill McGaffin, Washington corre 

cago Daily News; and 

° Washington corre. 

spondent of the Detroit Times. This pane! 

program is moderated by Robert F. Hurleig), 

commentator and director of Mutual's News 
and Special Events Operations. 

Attached is a complete transcript of Re- 
porters’ Roundup radio, a weekly nationwide 
feature of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
This program is heard on some 584 Mutu! 
affiliates from coast to coast, 9:30 p. m. 
eastern standard time, on the Mutua! ict- 
work, 
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piic hearings concerning corruption and 
maladministration with labor and manage- 
ment. And, as the Senate select committee 
prepares to hold new hearings in Washington 
next week, AFL-CIO leadership is committed 
to its own drive to purge labor of undeasira- 
pies holding positions of influence in mem- 
per unions. Reporters’ Roundup guest 
tonight is & Well-known member of the 
senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor and Management Fielda, 
He is United States Senator Kaa, BE. Munor, 
republican of South Dakota. Senator 
Munot ts One Of the ranking Republican 
members of the Senate's powerful Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. He also 
serves a8 @ Member of the Senate Appropria- 
ions agd Agrioulture and Forestry Commit- 
tees nator MuNbr continues to rally 
nationwide public opinion on such vital 
public affairs issues as created by the cur- 
rent investigations conducted by the Senate 
select Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor and ent—on which Senator 
MuNpDT serves, mator Munpr received a 
master’s degree from Columbia University 
in 1997. He served in the United States 
House of Representatives for 10 years before 
he was elected to the Senate in 1048. Sena- 
tor MUNPT was reelected to the Senate in 
1954, And now, our guest is ready. 

ANNOUNCER, Reporters’ Roundup, which 
comes you transcribed from the Senate 
radio Gallery in your Nation's Capitol, is 
presented by the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem as part of its public service programing 
to stimulate interest in current public affairs 
issues, Reporters’ Roundup ia devoted to 
encouraging a desire in all Americans to 
listen, read, and think more about public 
affairs. When the American people inform 
themselves from sources of their own choos- 
ing, they make wise decisions, May the 
opinions you will now hear expressed by our 
guest oma to further thought. Our 
guest is States Senator Kant E, 
Munot, Republican, of South Dakota, Sen- 
ator Munpt is prepared to answer the chal- 
lenging questions of this panel of Well- 
known and“able reporters; Mr, Bill McGaffin, 
Washington correspondent of the Ohicago 
Daily News; and Mr.. Donald O'Connor, 
Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
Times. Your moderator, Robert FP. Hurleigh, 
commentator and director of Mutual's News 
and Special Events. 

Mr, Hurieieon, And now, Mr, McCafiin, 
let's have the first question for Senator 
MUNDT, 

Mr. McoGarrin, Senator Munor, there has 
been quite a sharp exchange between Sen- 
ator McCartmy and Walter Reuther, the 
union leader, You recall that Senator Mc- 
Cantuy said a few days ago that the Senate 
Rackets Committee investigation of Reuther 
would produce information that would 
make Beck, and I quote, “smell like the attar 
of roses.” Mr, Reuther, in reply to that 
accused Senator McCarry of “trying to run 
interference” for Teamater’s boas, Dave Beck, 
What do you think of that exchange, sir? 

Senator Muwnopr. Well, I've been reading 
about it, and it seems like it’s acrimonious 
enough to attract a lot of interest, I don't 
know anything about the merits of the pros 
and cons of the running debate which is 
going on between Reuther and McCanrmy, 


pu 


headed by Walter Reuther and asked the 
Chair to call an executive committee meet- 
ing to present his evidence, which the Chair 
The meeting has not yet 
know nothing about what 
facts Senator McCantuy may have in that 


area, 

Mr. MoGarrin, Well, Senator, on today’s 
news was a story out of Atlantic 
City quoting Mr, Reuther as saying that he 
had been advised by Mr. McC.er.am that the 
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committee had found no bDaale for Inveetica- 
tien of the UAW. Do you Know anything 
about that? 

Senater Munvr, f think that dealt with 
one particular facet, Mr. MeCaffin, of the 
investigation which had to de with the man 
who had been buying all the clothes, furnt 
ture, ete. for Dave Beck, and Mr. Shefferman 
had anewered a question asked by same 
member of the committee aa to whether he 
had done that fer other labor unions and in 
that connection Mr, Reuther’s name waa 
brought in, I interpreted Senator MeCir.- 
LAN‘s atatement to be that they found noth- 
ing in that particular tranaaction Imprep- 
erly involving Mr, Reuther, 

Mr, O'Connor. You have no personal 
knowledge then, Senator, of any information 
the committee might have againat the UAW? 

Senator Munor, None except that there te 
before the committee a considerable and 
growing body of evidence in connection with 
the so-called Kohler atrike out In Wieconein, 
which I believe doea involve one of Mr, 
Reuther’sa uniona 

Mr.-O'Connor, Senator, do you think that 
labor has taken the findings of the commit 
tee to date seriously enough to the extent 
that it has ahown a willingnesa to celan ita 
own house where corruption does exist? 

Senator MunpT, Yea; I think that willing- 
ness haa been manifest in a majority of the 
labor unions, I would not want to aay that 
universally they have agreed to clean their 
own house nor am I at all certain that union 
membera have the capacity to clean their own 
house without the helping hand of the Gov- 
ernment enacting some new legislation, but, 
in the main, I would say, American unioniam 
haa demonstrated a desire to cooperate with 
appropriate steps to clean Ite house, 

Mr, O'Connor, Do you think that is a di- 
rect result of the committee Investigation, 
air? 

Senator Munptr. Yea, I think that its ex- 
pression certainiy——it, referring to the labor 
union movement—that ite expressions in this 
connection have grown out of the hearings 
and the investigations, It is aleo true that 
within the labor union, such as this bakery 
union ruckus right here locally, there have 
been some indications that some officers 
within the union were desiring to clean it up 
but Iam certain that there has been a great 
momentum given this whole movement by 
the committee hearings, 

Mr, MeGarrin, Senator, what is going to 
happen to Dave Beck, in your opinion? 

Senator Munpr, At the moment, Mr. Me~ 
Gaffin, I think the major difficulties confront- 
ing Dave Beck are outside of our committee 
room and are in two fields; one of them very 
definitely involving his troubles with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and I think they are 
going to bring into the purview of their 
authority his financial transactions, his in- 
come~-tax reports, and, of course, that will be 
adjudicated in conformity with justice be~ 
fore the courts, but he is certainly in trouble 
in that area, The other area of difficulty 
with which he finds himself surrounded now 
I think is within the American trade union 
movement itself, where his associates in 
other unions and some of his associates in 
the teamsters union have frowned very dis- 
approvingly upon his repetitious use of the 
fifth amendment and his failure to make 
disclosures when he appeared before ovr 
committee, Now those two areas of difficuity 
are immediate and urgent and are on Mr, 
Beck's doorstep right now, Our committee, 
of course, is also continuing ite investiga~- 
tions of his activities and it is entirely pos- 
sible that some time later we'll have Mr, Heck 
before us again, 

Mr, MoGarrin, To get back to Neuther for 
a minute, Mr, Reuther, according to the news 
dispatches, said that if the committee didn't 
eall him he would insist on coming to testify 
before it. Do you know whether there are 
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any Plana to call Walter Reuther any time 
aoon? 

Menater Munpe. Well, aa f said in canner 
tion with the Rahiler matter, I preaume that 
Mr. Reuther will be a Witness in that area 
when, a8 and if, we actually get it inta the 
atage Of Aan Open hearing, and certainty if 
Mr, Reuther or any other well-Kaawn labor 
WHION leader Makea the request ta appear 
before Our committee our reapanse will be 
affirmative 

Mr, O’CONN®GER, Benatar MuNp?T, Dave Beck's 
Washington attarney, Arthur Condon, whoa 
appeared with Rim at the hearings, claimea 
that Leonard Hall, the former ohairnman af 
the Republican Party eolicited Meck'’s as 
Histanoe In the i964 presidential eleotian 
Do you Know, airy, whether this ia true? 

mHenator MundT. No! I de not. I have read 
that exchange of apinion an the part ot My 
Cendon and Mr 
one saya “No.” 
whatacever 


Hall; one saya “Yea and 
1 know nothing about it 
I An BAY Only that ae far aa 
my relationship with the 4 oampaigns go 
and in 1009 I Was serving aa directar af the 
Republican apeaking program for Bisen 
hower-Nixon, and in 1064 heading the truth 
equad, that aa far aa my persanal knowledge 
Bees, no requests were made by Myr Halli 
of Mr, Beck, but I don't know ali of the 
facta that may have developed in the eourse 
of the campaign 

Mr, O'COnNOGR, Well, Mr. Hall, af OouUrse, 
today denied that he had ever salieited Mi 
Beck's financial assistance He admitted 
that he had talked to Candon and that they 
prepably had talked ahout polities Do you 
think, however, that this exchange, which is 
in the newspapers, will affeet Mr. Hall's fu 
ture? Me has been riimored as a candidate 
for Governor ef New York 


Renator Munwer, No, I de not: beeause I 
think it’s qulte logieal that any ational 
ehairman in the eourse of a aM palan ie 
solicitous te secure Whatever support he ean 
and if it were trué-—-and Mr. Hall says it 
is HOt true=—but if Mr, Hall had requested 
Mr. Condon, aa a friend tea Mr. Heek, ta Bup 
port the Republican eandidaey, at that time 
none of the évidence whieh ia now hefore 
Us Was before him, so I see Hhothing lnproper 
about such a request, had it been made 

Mr, MoeGarrin, Weii, Renater, there was 
another matter that eame out toward the 
Glose of the campaign, You recall the Brooke 
subcommittee, whieh was liVestigating the 
Government nickel plant in Niearo, Cuba 
and the construction of an addition to that 
plant And, testimony Was given before 
that subeommittee to the effeet that Mi 
Hall had-—-I believe the charge was that he 
had indulged in & shakedown of a contractor 
to get him te eontribute te the Republican 
Ca2MpPaAlen, and one of the Congresamen, alter 
listening to this testimony, said, "Weil, if 
this testimony is true, Len Halli should be in 
jail,” and we've wondered what you think 
about the charge and whether you think that 
might have something to do with the faet 
that Mr, Hall didn't get a spot in the cabinet 
a6 Many people thought he wouid 

Henator Muner, | remember the charge 
Which came during the latter days of the 
campaign which | interpreted at the time 
as one Of these last-minute politieal roar 
backs which sometimes come, ft remember 
what Mr. Hall said in response, He said, It’s 
& lot of poppycoeck; there's nea truth to ith Til 
He happy to é6ome down and appear before 
the committee if they will eall me after the 
campaign is over, If this is & ruse simply to 
make me immobile during the sampaign 
I'm not going te fali for that politieat 
trickery,’ He offered ta appear before the 
committee atterward, 1 think it speaks very 
eloquently that the subeommittee has not 
éalied him singe the election. I am sure it 
had nothing te do with Mr. Hali’s not get 
ting an appointment from the White House 
Dbeentice | knOW Mr. Hall pretty well person 
ally apd he has told me that he has neve 
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been an applicant for any such appointment 
and knows of no appointment in the Fed- 
eral Government that he, at the moment, 
would be willing to accept. 

Mr. O’Connor. Senator, you have held 5 or 
6 weeks of hearings, I believe, on the Team- 
sters’ Union. Where do we go’from here? 

Senator Munpr. Scranton, Pa., starting 
next week, except we don’t go to Scranton. 
Scranton comes to Washington. The hear- 
ings deal with the situation in Scranton. 

Mr. O’Connor. What specifically in Scran- 
ton are you going to investigate? 

Senator Munor. It is going to involve the 
general area of the construction industry 
and perhaps indirectly again the team- 
sters, but the whole area of improper activi- 
ties in the construction industry in the area 
of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. O'Connor. You were quoted today, 
Senator, as having said that the labor rack- 
ets committee will soon investigate dis- 
honest management and dishonest labor 
unions in the construction industry in New 
York 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. That is 
going to follow the rather brief hearings we’re 
having in connection with the Scranton situ- 
ation which I don’t believe will carry us much 
beyond 10 or 15 witnesses and we should be 
able and we hope to be able to conclude be- 
fore the Easter recess. After the Easter re- 
cess, then we come to the New York-Man- 
hattan Island situation. 

Mr. O’Connor. We have heard a lot about 
dishonest labor leaders so far, Senator. What 
type of dishonesty do you expect to find 
among management connected with labor? 

Senator MuNnptT. We know what we’re going 
to find in the New York City-Manhattan area 
because before the select committee was cre- 
ated our regular Senate investigating sub- 
committee, which Senator MCCLELLAN also 
heads and on which I serve, had a number of 
witnesses from the New York City-Manhattan 
area involving the construction industry, and 
the kind of dishonest practice we discovered 
there was this. That dishonest contractors 
would make special under-the-table deals 
with dishonest labor leaders, so that in the 
competitive bidding for a housing project, 
for example, they could always underbid their 
competitor because’ the dishonest union 
leader would say, “If you’ll underbid him and 
slip me a little money, we'll eliminate the 
welfare fund payment or some other fringe 
benefit payment,” so that the man who got 
gypped, of course, was the workingman who 
didn't get all the benefits he expected to get. 
The man who profited primarily was the dis- 
honest contractor who got the job because he 
had an advantage in the bidding and the dis- 
honest union leader got the benefit of what- 
ever bribe was paid him by the dishonest 
management. 

Mr. McGarrin. Senator, is it possible that 
another phase of management that you 
might investigate is the unwarranted use of 
expense accounts for entertainment em- 
ployed by management? 

Senator Munopr. Yes; I think that is cer- 
tainly possible. We have had within the 
last 2 weeks the interesting beginnings of 
some evidence which would lead us in the 
direction of believing that in certain man- 
agerial groups, certain corporations—prob- 
ably not the great gigantic corporations— 
but in smaller corporations that there has 
been a tendency to misuse stockholders’ 
money and stockholders’ funds, much in 
the same manner that the _ evidence 
leads us to believe Dave Beck misused 
the dues paid by the union members. 
Since we are authorized by the act to study 
improper practices in labor and management 
or labor or management, it is certainly 
within the realm of possibility that this kind 
of evidence will be firmed up sufficiently to 
justify some investigation in that area. 
There is this important difference which I 
should point out, because our responsibility 
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essentially is in the direction of the public 
interest. In the field of the union, you have 
a situation where a man, in order to get 
job to support his family, must join a union 
Then, to belong to the union he has to pa 
compulsory fees and dues for the vario 
kinds of fringe advantages he gets, so 
has no choice but to belong to the 

or not support his family. A stockholder 
in a corporation has a lot more independ- 
ence. He can buy stock or sell it. He doesn" 
have to stay in the corporationgif he believes 
something dishonest is going along. So, 
while we would be interested in correcting 
those dishonest practices either place, our 
major public responsibility obviously is in 
the field of compulsory unionism, where a 
man has to belong to a union, has to ‘sub- 
ject himgelf to the improper practices in 
order to have a job to his family. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, what other field of 
management, Senator, do you think you 
might investigate? You mentioned the 
example of dishonest contractors. 

Senator Munnr. Yes. Well, we’re not pre- 
pared, of course, to list the whole series of 
areas in which we might go, but the con- 
tracting industry seems to lend itself espe- 
cially to that kind of investigation. There’s 
another area which deals with such things 
as garbage collection, places where unions 
of associations of garbage collectors or what- 
ever you call them make some kind of a 
contract to get an exclusive right or privi- 
lege to-do a certain thing in the city, and 
there management, call if you will city 
management, or politicians at the local 
level—there’s a great opportunity for graft 
and corruption in that area. 

Mr. O’Connor. Senator, if I may change 
the subject for a minute here, it is reported 
that the United States has threatened to cut 
off the Hungarian escapee program, that is, 
bringing the Hungarians into this country, 
which supposedly is causing a lot of suicides 
and frustration among the Hungarians 
awaiting entry here from Austria. Do you 
think the escapee program should be con- 
tinued and will Congress do anything 
about it? 

Senator Munpr. Well, I don’t think the 
escapee program should be continued in- 
definitely and without limit, if that is your 
question. Whether we should cut it off on 
a particular day or at any particular number 
I would want to see a lot of evidence to 
know what answers I would consider appro- 
priate for that. But if the question is, 
should we go on with an unlimited program, 
my answer is, I don't think so. 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir, that isn’t the irftent 
of my question. It’s, should we cut it off 
now. 

Mr. McGarrin. Senator, there are about— 
if I may cut in here, Don—there are about, 
I believe, 30,000 refugees who have made it 


no more were 
United States. 


going 
Th 
there on a limb in a 
think many thousands 
came into this country 


have had no assurance from Congress 
their status will be regularized, and 
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that those who are here now and who are 
legitimately here and* appropria 

and justify their being here 

are honest political refugees, that 

be given continuous haven in 

Now, from the standpoint of 

still over there and wanting 

think we will insist on our 

standing, and that was tha 
States would take its share, 
but its share. I’m sure we 

in that direction from the 
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importance of reuniting families where you 
have people over there whose wives may be 
here, whose parents may be here, or whose 
intimate members of the family are already 
here, I’m sure we will adjust things so that 
they can continue to come. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, what would you re. 
gard as a fair share for the United States» 

Senator Munopr. Well, of course, that is a 
pretty difficult thing to put down in mathe. 
matical terms. It’s a question of surveying 
what has been done by the other recipien; 
countries, the other countries which are able 
to absorb refugees, which have the same dis. 
position toward communism that we have 
and I think it is something which, on ba). 
ance, you have to study very carefully, ang 1 
wouldn't be able to give you an off-the-cug 
answer as to the exact number of refugees | 
would consider to be fair. 

Mr. O’Connor. Senator, a quick question 
before we go off. Do you think Postmaster 
General Summerfield is trying to blackjack 
Congress into giving him more money by 
threatening to cut the mail services? 

Senator Muwnor. I prefer to use the word 
“nudge.” I think he’s trying to nudge Con- 
gress in that direction and that probably if 

ess does not make the funds available 
he will have to carry out his program of 
reducing some of the postal service. 

Mr. Hureien. I'm sorry, gentlemen, but | 
am going to have to cut in here. Our board 
of judges has selected the prize-winning 
question submitted by our listeners for this 
broadcast. In a moment, Senator Munor is 
going to answer these questions. Stand by 
for the names of the winners. 

And now, Senator Munopr, here are those 
prize-winning questions from our listeners, 

ANNOUNCER. Mrs. Belle L. Crawford, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. HuRLeIcH. “Do you think there are 
still Communists employed in governmental 
agencies?” 

Senator Munpt. Yes; I am sure that there 
must be in the almost 2 million civilian em- 
Pployees here and there some Communist who 
has not yet been discovered and disclosed, 
but I am equally confident that they have 
been reduced to a very small minimum and 
that everything that the FBI and that in- 
ternal security can do is being done to 
eradicate them, so I would not think that 
they are in important places today or having 
any great impact in the formation of public 
policy. 

ANNOUNCER. Mrs. Sidney Armstrong, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. HuRLEIGH. “Have United States foreign 
aid dollars been spent wisely for the future 
of American peace and prosperity?” 

Senator Munpr. I would say some of them 
have and some of them have not. Certainly 
we have not thrown away all of our foreign 
aid; a lot of it has been used judiciously and 
wisely and constructively and inevitably in 
developing the great kind of bureaucracy 
that has to distrihute these dollars abroad 
much of it has also been used wastefully, and 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I’m one of those who this 
year proposes to squeeze out as much of that 
waste and eliminate as much of the useless 
expenditure as is possible. 

ANNOUNCER. Miss Mary Philips, of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mr. Hurgieten. “Should the administration 
barter surplus United States products for 
strategic goods from Russian satellites?” 

Senator Munpt. I don’t think I could 
answer that one categorically yes or no. My 
disposition is to look with pretty much of a 
jaundiced eye on any such barter arrange- 
ments with satellite countries, but I would 
not be prepared to say I want to slam the 
door entirely against consideration of such 
conceivable exchanges. In my opinion we 
would have to balance each transaction in 
relation to how it answers this criterion: 
Does such an exchange benefit the iree 
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world? Is it serving the self-interest of the 
United States? Will it do more to preserve 


freedom than to promote Communism? If 
those SSE Geena any odet on. 
the Am nm side,-I would say such ex- 
changes might be justified, but if in any re- 
mote respect they tended to strengthen the 
other side rather than our side, I think we 
should stay away from them. 

Mr. Hurueten. I want to thank United 
states Senator Karl E. MuwnovtT, Republican, 
of South Dakota, for being our guest on 
peporters’ Roundup, which came to you 
transcribed from the Senate Radio Gallery 
in your Nation’s. Capitol. And, my thanks, 
too, to the reporters on our panel: To Mr. 
Bill McGaffin, Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, and Mr. Donald 
o'connor, Washington correspondent of the 
Detroit Times. 

Announcer. This broadcast of Reporters’ 
Roundup will make news because its guest, 
United States Senator Kart E. Munor, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, faced questions 
which are asked by most Americans. Next 
week, and each week thereafter, Reporters’ 
Roundup will seek out the top news and the 
man who makes it. You'll get the story 
pehind the headlines as our guest answers 
the questions of Robert PF. Hurleigh and a 
panel of veteran reporters. This is Jaffray 
Ford speaking. 





Jewish War Veterans Oppose Return of 
Seized Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER . 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by William Carmen, national 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, before the conven- 
tion of the Department of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carmen presents cogent argu- 
ments against the return of German 
property now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, which would be con- 
trary to the Bonn Treaty and would, of 
course, be another expense to the over- 
burdened taxpayers of the United States. 

The Jewish War Veterans propose in- 
stead that Congress pass the bill spon- 
sored by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS}] to use proceeds from the 
property for education in the fieids of 
science and engineering. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By WiriLIam CARMEN, NaTIONAL Com- 
MANDER OF THE JEWISH War VETERANS OF 
THE UNITep STATES OF AMERICA, BEFORE 
CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Mas- 
‘on ae JEWISH Wark VETERANS, APRIL 7, 


History has decreed that I should become 





command, 

* * is. ° “ 
But while the full ofchestration of our 
symphony played on the question of the 
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Middle East during the past few months, 
and has since quieted down somewhat, it 
is time for the men in the pit to rise again 
to the occasion of another deeply felt policy 
of JWV. 

I refer to the present bill before the Con- 
gress of the United States that would re- 
turn to our former enemy, Germany, the 
so-called seized assets which are now in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Twice in the past 6 years our organization 
found itself compelled to take a position on 
the return of the alien property. At our 
56th national convention in Atlanta, Ga., in 
September 1951, we passed a resolution op- 
posing the return of properties and funds to 
the Germans and further resolved that such 
property and funds be used to compensate 
Americans injured and sacrificed by the Ger- 
mans in prison camps and otherwise for the 
payment of their just claims. 

As recently as July 17, 1954, our NEC 
recommended that JWV go on record as op- 
posed to a bill introduced by Senator Dmx- 
SEN providing for return of German prop- 
erty now in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

There are, generally speaking, three pos- 
sible grounds on which to base a decision on 
this subject. The first of these is purely 
emotional; the second is moral,.and the third 


is business and financial. 


In terms of emotional objections, these 
must be obvious to everyone in this room. 
If there ever was a time when the memory 
our our 6 million departed brethren should 
be memorialized in our hearts, it is now— 
when our coreligionists find themselves 
once again, the butt of indignities and degra- 
dation in the Communist countries and 
Egypt. Let our protest to any return of 
seized German property be based upon emo- 
tional grounds alone and I am sure that 
righteousness, decency, and honor would be 
on our side. 

Moral grounds offer a somewhat different 
basis for our decision. It is true that all 
German assets were seized immediately upon 
the declaration of war betwen our country 
and that dominated by Hitler. 

But also at that time all British and 
French nationals were required to surrender 
their American stocks to their Government, 
which sold them on the open market and 
used the proceeds in American dollars to 
buy munitions. No step is being taken to 
return these stocks or their value in Ameri- 
can dollars to these people. Therefore, 
would we not be putting our former enemies 
in a better position than our allies by taking 
this action? Of course we would. Also, @ 
formal treaty with the Bonn government 
definitely stipulated that the Bonn govern- 
ment would waive all rights to this property 
in turn for no reparations on the part of 
the German Government. 

In addition, the West German »*Govern- 
ment pledged to make good its own nationals 
that property seized by the Government of 
America. This, of course, was in lieu of 
reparations. 

This would be moral grounds enough, 
since, if you enter into a treaty, it would 
seem logical that you honor it—that’s the 
very basis of morality. , 

Now the Germans scream so self-right- 
eously about the sancity of private property. 
What about the sanctity of treaties between 
nations? Yes, there is a time when the 
hatreds and prejudices of the past must be 
buried. German property presently held by 
the Alien Property Custodian is, literally, 
their remains. Let it be buried with the 
past and forgotten by that nation who, but 
for the grace of God and the mighty power 
of America, would have led us all to the gas 
chamber. 

Now for the business and financial grounds 
on which we reject the return of German 
property. Where, generally, will this money 
come from which will be used to reimburse 
German nationals? This property cannot be 
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returned since, basically, the property has 
been taken over by Americans. Therefore. 
the only thing that can be returned is hard 
cash, and where is this cash going to come 
from? From your pockets and from mine. 
As a matter of fact, the money that would 
be returned would be far in excess of the 
actual assets of the corporations and prop- 
erty taken over at the time of World War II. 

The passage of such a bill would be, to 
me, an affront upon the honor of the Ameri- 
can citizen. It would be an insult to his 
dignity. Must the American people, taxed 
to the hilt at the present time, be forced 
to dig even deeper into their pockets to pay 
our former enemies for so kindly making a 
volcano out of the world? 

Ask the mother of any son who died in 
Europe if she is willing to have this German 
property returned—and pay for it no less, 
out of her own pocket. Ask a man who was 
fortunate to come to this country after 6 
years in a German concentration camp and 
who has since become a citizen, whether 
he is willing to dip into his pockets to pay 
the German people for so-called seized assets. 
And ask yourself and ask me and I say that 
this would not only be immoral, it would 
be a sin against humanity. 

But there is an attempt to utilize this 
money for some common good. Senator 
SMATHERS, Of Florida, who, you will recall, 
addressed our national convention in 1955, 
has introduced a bill which would utilize 
the money held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for the education of children of vet- 
erans, particularly in the badly needed fields 
of science .and engineering. What better 
way to use this money than for educational 
purposes? 

The Senator from Florida is to be con- 
gratulated on his vision and forthrightness 
in presenting this bill to the Senate of the 
United States. 


Our national legislative director last week 
testified for this bill and, of course, against 
any bill to return German property. 

Thus, I have made the question of the 
return of enemy property the theme of this 
little talk this evening. There are many, 
many ramifications to this proposed return, 
some of which would take hours to dis- 
cuss. But the kernel of our thinking is con- 
tained within these remarks. I have been 
informed that the lobby which is attempting 
to railroad this bill through Congress has 
been spending upward of a million dollars 
to do the job. There is only one way to 
counteract this action if you haven't got 
dollars and that is with truth. 

If we tell the truth, the truth will make 
us free, it has been said. This has been the 
foundation stone of our organization. If 
we have been accused of sometimes being 
outspoken, this then is the reasoning be- 
hind such so-called outspokenness. 

It has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
have been able to present these facts before 
you tonight. Be informed, be aware of the 
problems that we face in this world, and in 
the long run you will discover that we are 
making a better world for our children and 
our children’s children. 

I thank you. 





Results of Poll Taken in, Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Waskington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed about 20,000 question- 








naires to a list of residents in my con- 
gressional district whose names were se- 
lected at random. They represented a 
good cross section of the people in my 
area. 

The returns have exceeded my expec- 
tations. There has been a 15-percent re- 
turn to date, and the completed ques- 
tionnaires are still pouring in. 
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I am sure that Members of Congress 
will be interested in the views of my con- 
stituents and for that reason am insert- 
ing the percentages of the current tabu- 
lation of the answers in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD. When all the question- 
naires are returned I shall tabulate the 
complete results. The current tabula- 
tion follows: 





- 





States as proposed by President Eisenhower? -_-. 


nN 


veloping Middle East countries? - .........--..-.. 


-~ 2 


}. Do you favor balancing the budget before 


6 
7. De you favor an increase in postal rates to meet postal deficits? __ 
8. Do you approve direct Federal grants to States to help build schools?_._-.............-.-- 
9. Do you approve an increase in the minimum wage? _..........-...........-----.-..--.-.-- 
10. Should Jabor union welfare funds be regulated by law?_................-.--.-.---...-.-.-. 
1!. Do you favor amending the Taft-Hartley Labor Act?___-.......-....-.-..----...--...--.- 
12. De you think the Federal Government should continue its support programs for agricul- 
Creare OREO 8g oc nrdnoneddibechesbeteiineitnine> 650s etpwnnnns conthecintahanmenails 
13. Do you favor the Bricker amendment limiting the effect of international treaties?_.____. .. 
14. Do you favor a protective tariff or quotas on imports of foreign products which compete 
with our own products, such as plywood, fish, and bulbs? 
15. Do you believe that overnight facilities should be maintained.within the boundaries of 
Rainier National Park at or about the NN ge SL eee 


16. Do you believe that the National Park 


sort of ski lift or aerial tramway in Rainier National Park?_.2......................--.- 


. Do you approve the emergency use of aeeny force in the Middle East by the United 
. Deo you approve the expenditure of large sums of money by the United States for use in de- 


Do you think the Middle East problem is one for the United Nations only?..____..__.__. 

. Do you believe we should continue our foreign-aid program which calls for the expenditure 
of $4,300,000,000 in military and economic aid to our allies and free countries during the 
next Reenk Years. .c.ccennsccngnntognaugruetnmoatibiaiisantinghasntiven cermin tone saitiinl 

5. Do you favor balancing of the Federal budget?___....-.....-.-..-.--..- Diet atnins cabior tend 








Percent 
Yes | No/Unde-~ 
cided 
soni theridiepalies nhc nciunin tas elidiinin i Selaiaeaaiae 45 6 
edrnidtiitistthsthidue 2 «adic ae mee 77 6 
44 7 
66 8 
4 5 
ongress votes a tax cut?_...-...-.-22 2.2.2... 27 5 
(ic hin ieee lindas ia Aas 31 4 
32 3 
31 8 
12 4 
45 ll 
50 8 
19 35 
EES ee ae 19 4 
12 6 
vice should permit the construction of some 2 7 








Amendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 72) to implement further the act of 
July 15, 1946, by approving the signature by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement of December 6, 1945. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas if it is 
really necessary to have this matter 
brought up in the House of Representa- 
tives because the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the 1946 agreement could 
agree to do this and we have made ample 
provision for it. Why is this a matter 
for the Congress to pass on when it is 
all written out as to what they can do 
when England finds itself not in a po- 
sition to take care of the principal and 
interest payments. Is it not a matter 
than can be taken up by the executive 
department or the Treasury? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Treasury 
thought not. Of course, he spoke on ad- 





vise of his counsel and, I think, per- 
haps, I was the one in the hearings who 





asked that question or at least the ques 

tion was raised. As I recall the testi- 
mony, the legal staff of the Treasury 
Department held that congressional ap- 
proval was either necessary or desirable. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
look at: page 12 of the report, he will 
find the originai agreement. Section 12 
of that agreement provides, and I quote: 

Consultation on agreement: Either govern- 
ment shall be entitled to approach the other 
for a reconsideration of any of the pro- 
visions of this agreement, if in its “opinion 
the prevailing conditions of international ex- 
change justify such reconsideration, with a 
view to agreeing upon modifications for 
presentation to their respective legislatures. 


Therefore, under section 12 of the 
original agreement, it provides that mod- 
ifications must be presented to the re- 
spective islatures of the United King- 
dom and of the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I __ understand, 
whether it is in the report or not, that 
the British Parliament did not act on 
this and does not have to act on it and 
that the Prime Minister of England, or 
someone he designates in any event, 
just has to sign his name and it does 
not go before the Parliament; is that not 
so? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes, I think 
the gentleman is right. Of course, that 
is true only because of the difference be- 
tween our form of government and the 

British form. The British have a parlia- 
mentary government. a 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 
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Mr. JUDD. Is not the situation this 
that under the British parliamentary sy; 
tem when England’s Government ente;; 
into an agreement and presents it to the 
Legislature, unless there is an objection 
then it is ratified. Whereas, under oy; 
system, it requires a poSitive act by the 
Legislature to make official such ap 
agreement by our Executive. That js 
why this resolution is before us. The 
British Parliament ratified it when it 
raised no objection. We have to take a 
positive action to ratify it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes; I think 
that is a good statement. I would like 
to say further to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I have the feeling 
even if the question as to the necessity 
for referring this to the Congress were 
answered in the negative, I still believe 
it might be desirable, aside from the 
point which it seems to me the gentle. 
man from Ohio disposes of, that section 
12 does require congressional action. In 
matters of fundamental import where 
there isa policy decision that might rep- 
resent a departure from previous action, 
it is right for Congress to take a look 
atit. I yield further. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. TI want to thank 
the gentleman for permitting me to in- 
terrupt him. There are duties that the 
Congress must perform: and duties that 
the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government must perform. I object, 
and I think I am right in objecting to 
this procedure, because it puts the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the position that 
ought to be filled by some other people, 
because this matter was signed and 
sealed in 1946, and that agreement said 
that if the British Government finds 
they cannot pay this that they can have 
a. waiver or something in parentheses, 
which is about the same thing. That is 
on the books. There is nothing for us 
to do. We have already given them the 
right to do it. England has now said, 
“We cannot stand this.” Therefore, the 
proper ‘authority should act on it, and 
I do not believe the Congress is the 
proper authority in this instance. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I always re- 
spect the gentleman’s opinion, and I was 
glad to yield to him for the statement. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr, HAYS of Ohio. This question of 
British Parliament’s ratifying or not rat- 
ifying this matter has been brought up 
at least two or three times thus far, and I 
think it ought to be made perfectly clear. 

Under our form of government, we 
have three separate, distinct; and some- 
what independent branches—the lezis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial— 
whereas England has not, as I think the 
gentleman has pointed out. In England 
the legislative branch is also the execu- 
tive branch. The ministers are also 
members of Parliament. i 


party, bring = the budget, and they de- 


cide what it is going to be, and there is 
not even a vote on the various items as 
there is in Congress. If somebody 


this 
demands a vote, it then becomes a matter 
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ment. If members of the majority party 
yote against themselves, they vote them- 
selves out of office and into an election. 

So you have an entirely different sys- 
tem, and you just cannot say because the 
British Parliament did not formally take 
a vote that we should not. The British 
Parliament, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] has pointed out, as- 
sents by the minister assenting, and the 
question is not raised. It is the same as 
if they had a vote on it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr, GROSS. Can wé not boil this sit- 
uation down to size? I believe the gen- 
tleman has stated that this new agree- 
ment has already been signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and some author- 
ity for the British Government. In other 
words, it is signed, sealed, and ready for 
delivery if the House puts its stamp of 
approval on it, for this is a Senate reso- 
lution we are considering. In other 
words, the difference between the British 
Parliament and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States is that the 
House, if it approves this resolution, will 
admit it is a rubber stamp, whereas the 
British Parliament does not have to 


admit it. ~ 
Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the fine statement he has 
made, but he and others have raised cer- 
tain questions in my mind. It appears 
from what has been said that this is an 
exceptionally good bill from the point of 
view of the United States, This being so, 
I wonder why the British are so anxious 
to accept it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It is believed 
that the new arrangement is in the in- 
terest of both. If it is in our own in- 
terest it does not follow, of course, that 
it thereby conflicts with Britain’s inter- 
est. I think in this instance it is fair 
to say—the committee was so con- 
vinced—that this is a very reasonable 
adjustment of a confused clause Mr. 
Humphrey argued vigorously, and I think 
it was a reasonable position, that since 
it was in the interest of clarification it 
would establish a better relationship for 
future payments and less possibilities for 
difference of opinion. That is the story, 
I may say to the gentleman from, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I am certain that the re- 
lationship would be increased and bet- 
tered between the United States and 
Great Britain after the passage of this, 
but after these many statements which 
have been made here indicating the 
United States might gain some $2 billion 
as a consequence of the enactment of this 
proposal, the converse would appear to 
be true also, and that Great Britain 
would be harmed by it. I wonder why 
she would be so strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It was the 
unpredictability of the rulings and con- 
struction of these two sections that led 
the United Kingdom to seek clarification. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
—— of order a quorum is not pres- 
en 


} 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After coyunting.] One hundred 
and ten Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to take any further 
time right at this moment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the 
British loan in 1946 but I am for this 
bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. The gentleman has a very im- 
portant statement to make and he should 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-one Members are present, a 
quorum. 





Lives or Dollars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm. Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. He testified that re- 
striction of billboards along the super- 
highways is necessary for national 


’ defense. 


He said billboards would impede 
movement of troops and refugees in 
emergencies and interfere with direc- 
tional signs vitally important in civil de- 
fense operations? He contended that 
billboards would distract drivers and 
present fire and splinter hazards to civil 
defense. 

Referring to arguments that billboards 
would stimulate business, he said: 

I just don’t believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 
good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our country 
with a hideous rash of billboards along the 
network of our new superhighways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
Beauty, Nor SaFeTy, THE IssuE 
A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 

existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State 
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College which concluded that billboards 
along highways have some slightly beneficial 
effects in that they keep drivers from 
succumbing to highway hypnosis. Another 
paper based on research in Iowa and Michi- 
gan concludes that there is no significant 
relationship between outdoor advertising 
signs and highway accidents, and that the 
evidence, if any, is slightly in favor of signs 
as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fund of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating highway hypnosis than obscuring the 
view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 
ROADSIDE EYESORES 


The movement to safeguard the proposed 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, had 
been included in the 1956 Federal Highway 
Act which authorized the network. For it is 
evident that a strong fight will be waged by 
commercial signboard and other interests to 
make the most of the new roadside locations 
opened up by the huge highway program. 

The law’s deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
New York’s park chief, in a Harper’s article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
rom growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands, and all the other familar roadside 
eyesores.” He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets underway.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
gress of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards. Hearings 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 


- to be found in historic Virginia. 


On the other hand, entering the city 
from the same direction is the famed 
Shiley Highway from which the reckless 
dollar-crazed exploiters have been ex- 
cluded and which is a delight to the eye 
of the tired city dweller who enjoys a 
Virginia landscape of surpassing beauty, 
uncontaminated and unspoiled by the 
blare and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice. 
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Airlift Gamble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an excellent 
address entitled “Airlift Gamble,” deliv- 
ered by Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of 
the board of Slick Airways, before the 
Aviation Writers’ Association luncheon 
at the National Press Club, on April 11, 
1957. 

Mr. Rentzel, who is one of the foremost 
authorities on civil aviation, occupied the 
positions of Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, all during recent administrations. 

Mr. Rentzel, in his address entitled 
“ Airlift Gamble,” pointed out some of the 
grave dangers we are risking today in our 
failure to provide ourselves with a mod- 
ern, ‘adequate, and ready force for a 
worldwide airlift. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





AIRLIFT GAMBLE 


(Address by Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of 
the board, Slick Airways, before the Avia- 
tion Writers’ Association luncheon at the 
National Press Club, April 11, 1957) 


There are people, well informed and other- 
wise, who refer almost casually to our world- 
wide commitments in foreign policy. A dis- 
cussion of what we are doing internationally 
and what we want to do, as well perhaps as 
what we are failing to do, often sounds just 
a little like an atlas—we shift rapidly in our 
conversation from Suez to New Delhi; from 
Indonesia to the African Gold Coast; from 
Buenos Aires to Yemen. 

Now we may wish all these distant places 
would disappear or at least stop bubbling 
and bniling. However, they exist and our 
concern with what happens in them and be- 
tween them is very great. As the leader in 
the alliance of free nations, we do have world- 
wide commitments no matter what it may 
cost, no matter how much this interferes 
with other activities, no matter how long. 

And so we must gear our economy, our way 
of life, to these responsibilities that have been 
thrust upon us. Fortunately, however, never 
before has a nation been so well qualified to 
exercise this needed leadership. I am speak- 
ing particularly of technological capability— 
the impressive, and at times awe-inspiring 
ability that our engineers and scientists have 
developed to bring organized human and ma- 
chine energy to bear on a problem, no mat- 
ter, what it is, no matter where it is located. 
This is fortunate, of course, because from 
@ manpower standppoint we are not in a 
position to compete with the nations behind 
the iron and bamboo curtains. They in- 
creasingly outnumber us and so we must 
redress the balance with our not-so-secret 
weapons, advanced technology and energetic, 
imaginative administration. 

A prime example of technological strength 
in this modern world is, of course, air power 
which provides a control of accessibility never 
known before in history. The wide-ranging 
B-52s of the Strategic Air Command, 
strengthened by the tremendous firepower 
made available to them, are without question 
the greatest shield we have against total war. 
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However, because of the nature of our inter- 
national obligations, total war is not our only 
worry. Put very simply, we must at all times 
be concerned with what are sometimes re- 
ferred to as brush fires. We do not wish to 
lose strength piecemeal and be nibbled to 
death—and to me, this is our worst danger. 

The ability to move men and materials, 
tanks and military policemen, ground atomic 
weapons and relief supplies for civilians, into 
distant areas quickly and economically is an 
important element in our international 
power. And whenever it is to be done, it 
must be done swiftly and expeditiously. Iam 
not suggesting we repeat the experiment car- 
ried on by our allies in Suez, but it is an 
instructive lesson. The slow, tedious ship- 
ment of men and supplies in that action was 
as responsible as anything for the French and 
British failure to accomplish what they set 
out to do. ‘ 

Complete and effective use of airpower re- 
quires more than applied firepower, although 
this is certainly essential. The less than full 
acceptance of all the implications of air 
logistics is to blunt our weapon and fail to 
make use of our fundamental strength. 
Some have argued against providing ground 
units or advanced air bases with atomic 
weapons on what are apparently moral 
grounds. I would suggest that it is far more 
immoral, once we are committed to an action, 
whether aggressive or basically defensive, to 
fail to make use of our full technological 
strength to guarantee that sufficient men 
and materials are where they are needed at 
a time when they are needed. Von Paulus’ 
failure at Stalingrad for the lack of 300 tons 
of daily logistics, was the ultimate failure in 
logistics support and broke the back of the 
German Army. 

This awareness of the range and depth of 
true airpower has long been shared by some 
of our military leaders. For instance, the 
late Hap Arnold once wrote: 

“Airpower includes a nation’s ability to 
deliver cargo, people, destructive missiles, 
and warmaking potential through the air 


purpose. 
alone of the warmaking components of 
aviation. It is the total aviation activity— 
civilian and military, commercial and private, 
potential as well as existing.” 

The recognition that aifpower includes 
the ability to move men and materials, as 
well as deliver explosives, has increased since 
the magnificent airlifts of World War II, 
Berlin, Korea. In addition, there has been 
an increased awareness that the very speed of 
air transport is transforming our conception 
of military logistics. 

During the Revolutionary War it took 3% 
days to move supplies from Boston to Ports- 
mouth, an estimated speed of 14% miles per 
hour. In the later stages of World War II it 
took 106 days to move supplies from the 
United States to the bat commander in 
Germany, a calculated of 34% miles per 
hour. In about 175 years we increased the 
overall speed of moving military supplies 
only 2 miles per hour. 

Now General Washington’s quartermaster, 
who did so well with the transport equip- 
ment available to him, is no longer with us. 
However, it does seem at times as if his in- 
fluence pervades the Pentagon. We still rely 
overmuch on enormous, costly stockpiles and 
Se eee ee ee 


Of course, there has been much talk, public 
and private, of the new values of air logis- 
tics. And, in truth, the military has been 
making greater and greater use of air ship- 

striking 


tic airline, by its own statement, airlifted 
every hour of the day last year about 100 peo- 
ple and nearly 20 tons of cargo for all 
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branches of the Department of Defense. 4), 
its service is increasing for it flew a plane 
over the Atlantic or Pacific every 23 minute; 
during 1956 as compared with every <» 
minutes in 1955. Operating on publisheg 
timetables over many of the same domestj, 
and international routes flown by Unite, 
States scheduled commercial airlines, mats 
is, without question, a major airline bys). 
ness. 

Why then, with this larger taxpayer-syp_ 
ported, Government-run airline operation qo 
I seem to raise serious questions about oy; 
military leaders’ understanding of air logis. 
tics? Why do I feel that our Nation's plans 
for airlift in time of national emergency 
are insufficient? To put it simply, why do 
I contend that we are running the risk to. 
day that the airlift we will have, should an 
international crisis develop, will not be 
sufficient? 

First let me quote a statement that I am 
sure you are all familiar with. The Senate 
subcommittee, headed by Senator Symrng. 
TON, studying airpower came to this disturb. 
ing conclusion: ™ 

“The United States has insufficient airji; 
capacity to maintain the mobility of the 
Army and to enable the latter to meet over. 
seas commitments; nor do plans include pro- 
vision for adequate airlift.” 

A serious charge. However, let’s approach 
this problem in a more fundamental! man. 
ner. Let’s examine what elements are re- 
quired to meet the airlift needs of our 
Nation. 

Technology, in the sense in which I haye 
used it, means more than hardware or elec- 
tronic devices. It also means modern, syste- 
matic administration and management. In 
a national-defense sense, it also means the 
intelligent planning and mobilizing of al) 
resources, from whatever source, at the 
proper time and in the proper place. This 
involves careful allocation of our resources. 
We must not burden our economy with a 
form of clumsy and illusory over-prepared- 
ness. For this runs the risk that, in time, 
the taxpayers and voters, demanding relief, 
will throw out the baby with the bath. This 
kind of situation, if we blunder into it, leads 
to a form of Maginot Line thinking in which 


' today’s weapons, today’s airplanes, today’s 
tactics become 


fixed forever—because of 
economy reasons. 

Modern technology and international re- 
quirements demand that we wage wars, 
whether hot or cold, small or large, with an 

tion in depth. It is, unfortunately, 
always easier and less of an administrative 
headache to organize standing armies 
and huge stockpiles rather than to put up 
with the intricate and licated plans 
that permit fiexible growth of both national 
defense and a healthy civilian economy. The 
time is long past when we can debate a 
choice between guns and butter. In all can- 
dor, for economic reasons as well as equally 
sound political reasons, we must strive for 


We learned in past military airlifts that 
we needed both the military and the civilian 
air-transport facilities and personnel. This 
conclusion has been agreed to by spokesmen 
for MATS, incidentally. For instance, Rear 
Adm. Thomas B. Williamson, commander of 
the Pacific Division of MATS, declared re- 
cently: ; 

“We aren’t set up to do the whole job in 
a crisis. A force of that size would be too 
costly to maintain. But we can and do pro- 
vide a hard core of trained forces around 
which to rally the Nation’s total airlift 
potential.” 

This recognition of the partnership, re- 
quired if the job is to be done without delay 
and without waste, led to the creation of the 
Civil Reserve Air Force plan. Under the 
CRAF program specific planes, crews, main- 
tenance personnel—even bases and operation 
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tems—are earmarked for military duty at 
vime of national emergency. This is not 
yst a mobilization of available aircraft, for 
, contemplates blending the operating com- 
pevence and ability of the scheduled airlines 
into the full defense effort. 

This plan is based on the assumptions, as 
james H. Douglas, Under Secretary of the 
air Force and newly appointed Secretary, has 
ut it, that “Airlift can’t be stored—it must 
i oO .” An airplane, after all, is 
only one element.in a successful airlift. 
there is need of flight crews, maintenance 
men, and operations managers all working 


ind organized within an air-transportation 


; Because of these operating facts we can 
take two major roads to reach the desirable 
t airlift to do the job. The 
Department of Defense might try to justify 
to the Congress the need for a great deal of 
the best and\ biggest equipment, with the 
constant obsolescence and reequipment 
cycle that. we find in both military and com- 
mercial aviation. Or it can take another ap- 
proach. Defense could concentrate on a 
nucleus fleet of the best possible planes of 
the jet age and encourage the civilian Ameri- 
can-flag carriers to expand and increase their 
contribution to the CRAF fleet. , 

Sadly, the military has apparently decided 
to reject either of these two approaches. 
We have a large and growing MATS fleet 
composed of piston-engine equipment. This 
at a time when the commercial airlines of 
the free world as well as the Russians, are 
busy making concrete plans to enter the jet 
age. Frankly, I think the military is just 
as alert to the air transport needs of the 
jet age, so far as military airlift is concerned, 
as any of us. However, they are unwilling, 
apparently, to tell the Nation what is re- 
quired. Even more they have recently re- 
jé&ted an opportunity to move into the fu- 
ture. I refer to the Douglas C-132. This 
huge plane with a payload of 100,000 pounds, 
puilt to fly at over 460 miles per hour with a 
range of 3,500 to 4,000 rniles, could well have 
launched a new era of air logistics, both 
civil and military. For example: Nine of 
these planes could have accomplished the 
Berlin airlift that required better than 250 
planes. It could do the job of a C-2 cargo 
ship—and cost little more. 

The flexible logistics power this plane alone 
would provide is obvious. However, after 
spending tremendous sums, the Air Force 
canceled the development of the C-—132 for 
economy reasons. The builder retorted that 
this was a “voluntary retreat from progress’’ 
and this seems am apt conclusion. Having 
rejected the idea of a major modernization 
and expansion of the MATS fleet, has the 
nilitary taken the other approach and en- 
couraged the growth of the civil airlines so 
that CRAF can take on a greater burden? 
The answer is a flat no. 

While the military has been sending more 
men and supplies by air each year, it has 
been permitting the civil carriers a lesser 
share each year. In 1951, for instance, 
civilian carriers handled 37.3 percent of the 
more than 345,000 passengers hauled by 
MATS, and more than 30 percent of 62,000 
tons of cargo and mail. The story in 1956 


had gone up sharply—to 845,000 passengers 
and 165,217 tons of cargo and mail. 
ever, the proportion hauled by civilian car- 
Tiers had | to 18.4 percent of the 
Passengers and 9.1 percent of the cargo. 

This is a remarkable contrast to the policy 
and practice of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. The commercial shipping in- 
terests of the United States in 1954 and 1955 
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resources in funds and personnel to other 
Navy combat tasks. 

This question of the best use of trained 
personnel points up a major problem our Air 
Force faces today. General Nathan Twining, 
the Air Force’s Chief of Staff has stated the 
problem clearly. He said recently: 

“Over the last 5 years, in fact, our require- 
ments for technically-trained people have 
increased twice as much as all other person- 
nel requirements put together. The techni- 
cally-trained people are the ones we need 


-and the ones we must retain. Unfortunately, 


those are the ones we find it hardest to hold. 
The record shows that about 80 percent of 
the people we lose are skilled technicians 
or supervisors. Although the Air Force re- 
enlistment rate has been rising encourag- 
ingly, we are now able to retain only 1 tech- 
nician out of every 3 men that reenlist.” 

Because of this shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel at a time when our Nation’s security 
seems to depend literally upon the efficiency 
of the Air Force, it would seem logical to let 
civilian organizations do as much of the 
nonfighting job as possible. Civilian trans- 
ports can obviously not substitute for the 
guardian planes of General LeMay’s force 
mor can they take over the vital functions 
of the Air Defense Command. Both of these 
commands, as well as other fighting elements 
of the Air Force, are desperate for trained 
and proficient flying, maintenance, and oper- 
ations personnel. Where we can shift a 
uniformed man to a job closer to a combat 
role let us do it, both in the name of mili- 
tary efficiency and for the benefit of the tax- 
payer. ‘ 

It has been contended that MATS requires 
considerable training so that it shall be in 
readiness should trouble develop. This 
training in turn produces carrying capacity 
as an incidental development. Hence, it 
would be wasteful not to use this capacity. 
Routine military traffic is therefore handled 
by MATS rather than the commercial car- 
riers. So far as training requirements are 
concerned, the Hoover Commission reported 
enough instances of nontraining flights to 
at least suggest this training argument might 
be something of an after-the-fact explana- 
tion. The fact is that the more first-rate, 
modern airplanes, regardless of ownership, 
we have active on a day-to-day basis in rou- 
tine military carriage the better our airlift 
capacity will be when needed. 


This raises two questions. First, just how 
truly ready and useful are the various com- 
ponents of our overall national airlift, and 
second, how much capability can the civil 
carriers provide? 

Because air transport is much more than 
just planes or even flight crews, it is far 
easier to move from 8 hours of utilization to 
10 than from 4 to 10. The daily aircraft 
utilization rate of the civil carriers averages 
about 8 hours. MATS reportedly averages 
about 44 hours. There have been reports 
that MATS is programing to increase to 6 
hours but unless present operation is ineffi- 
cient the increased peacetime rate will re- 
quire more maintenance; more skilled per- 
“sonnel and, therefore, greater expense. 

How about the ability of the civil carriers 
to provide enough aircraft? Present CRAF 
plans call for something more than 300 civil- 
ian planes. However, actually there are 
1,090 four-engine aircraft, either in the pres- 
ent fleets of the civil scheduled airlines or 
in production, that are considered by the Air 
Force to be suitable. In airlift terms this 
means that if the defense so required, there 
could be available during the initial emer- 
gency period double the capacity of the pres- 
ent Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

By 1961, because of equipment plans, the 
civilian airlift contribution could be in- 
creased by more than four times over today’s 
plans. Incidentally, this would be enough 
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capacity to transport across the North At- 
lantic more than 1 million troops in 30 days. 

The major airlift problem will exist to- 
morrow in increasing measure. The ques- 
tion is not should we have a good one but 
how do we pay for an -ever-improving air 
transport fleet? 

What we require is not a debate, public or 
private, as to what percentage of the traffic 
should be carried by civil or military. We 
need a new partnership concept built on the 
assumption that the national defense re- 
quires a detailed and efficient use of all trans- 
port facilities available if we are to make full 
use of air logistics. It requires detailed 
planning and close association. Certainly 
we need a vigorous and well-equipped MATS 
nucleus. However, we also need a coordi- 
nated effort between military and civil air 
transport services. 

It has been noted that/it is sometimes 
difficult to get a new weapon, or a new tech- 
nique adopted by large organizations. Ad- 
ministrative inertia often interferes. Let 
me quote Alfred Mahan, who once pleaded 
for an. understanding of new techniques. 
He said: 

“Changes in tactics have only taken place 
after changes in weapons, which necessarily 
is the case, but the interval between such 
changes has been unduly long. This doubt- 
less arises from the fact that an improve- 
ment in weapons is due to the energy of one 
or two men, while changes of tactics have 
to overcome the inertia of a conservative 
class.” 

Often in recent years we have heard Air 
Force theorists quote this Mahan conclusion 
with warm approval. I am confident that 
these same pioneers will recognize the facts 
of our international and domestic life today 
and implement this organizational idea that 
I have been discussing for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

We cannot afford to continue to gamble 
that an effective airlift will be present when 
we need it. Now is the time for us to jointly 
plan for the future, for on our use of air- 
power—and its crucial adjunct, airlift—may 
well depend our security and freedom. 


A SOLUTION 


1. A permanent working conference be- 
tween MATS, as the single management 
group for the military, and a representative 
airlines group to draft a practical plan to 
expand CRAF, and work toward aircraft of 
logistics types which can equally be used by 
airlines and the military on an economically 
sound basis. 

2. A system of expanded use of civil air 
carriers by annual steps until at least 50 
percent of the military transport requirement 
moves in commercial aircraft. 

A part of this program could be a require- 
ment for constant modernization of the com- 
mercial logistics fleet. 

Bailment or lease of aircraft may be tem- 
porarily necessary until replacement aircraft 
can be procured, but this can be accom- 
plished in such a way that no subordination 
is required of the military. 

3. A program of joint procurement by the 
military and civil carriers of suitable truly 
logistics-type aircraft. 

4. Expedite the completion of all standby 
projects on aircraft assigned to CRAF so that 
all such aircraft are truly in a state of instant 
readiness. This could include the require- 
ment that flight and supporting personnel 
are ready to go into uniform if necessary 
to meet D-day assignments, whatever they 
may be. 

5. Stop talking about why we can’t pro- 
vide the military services with enough air- 
lift and get serious about finding ways and 
means to do so. The kinds of aircraft now 
under development to do the job can be 
used successfully in the commercial airlift- 
ing of things and in the peacetime movement 
of purely transport military requirement. 
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Racketeering and Embezzlement of Usiion 
Funds—Addréss by George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or P 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Americans have been disturbed in 
recent weeks by certain disturbing man- 
ifestations of alleged racketeering and 
embezzlement of union funds in some 
segments of the labor movement. This 
is an alarming development. 

It is important that the general public 
remember that the vast majority of 
American trade-union members and of- 
ficials are law abiding and honest. 

One reassuring fact has been the 
speed with which national leaders of 
organized labor have acted to suspend 
from positions of trust and influence 
those who may have violated this trust. 
An effective and forthright statement by 
one of 
leaders, George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, was 
delivered by Mr. Meany to the annual 
convention of the United Automobile 
Workers in Atlantic City, N. J., on April 
9, 1957. 

So that Members of the Senate can 
have the benefit of reading the full text 
of Mr. Meany’s remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
10, be printed in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Reuther, officers of the United 
Automobile Workers, and delegates to this 
16th constitutional convention of a great 
American trade union, I take a great deal 
of pleasure in the opportunity afforded to 
me this morning to address you for a few 
moments. At this most vital and signifi- 
cant moment in -the affairs of our trade- 
union movement and of our Nation, there 
are many matters that I would like to dis- 
cuss with you—matters of importance to 
you and me as trade unionists and as Ameri- 
can citizens. . 

However, time will not suffice to talk about 
all of the things that I would like to talk 
about, so, outside of a brief. reference to 
the merger and the problems that have come 
with it, I intend to devote my time here 
this morning to what I think is the most 
important subject facing American labor. 

In regard to the merger, I appreciate very 
much the remarks of your president here 
this morning and want to say to you that 
in attempting to work out the problems that 
have come with the merger, he has deliv- 
ered a fine service to the merged federation 
and to his own union. 

OPTIMISTIC ON MERGER 

The problems that we have in connection 
with the merger are not problems that are 
new to us. They are problems that we had 


every right to expect that we would have. 
I am not in the least bit pessimistic about 
these problems because while we are wres- 
tling with them we are learning to live with 
one another in one house, 


labor’s outstanding national’ 
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I am sure that we are going to solve these 
problems. I am sure because of the people 
who made a contribution of good faith and 
good will to bring about thé merger 
and that includes as No. 1, Walter Reuther, 
that those people are applying the same good 
faith and good will to making the merger 
succeed. 

Yes; we are going to continue to have 
problems; it is part of the complex life in 
which we live. But there is one thing that 
I am more certain of now than ever before, 
and that is that in attempting to meet. these 
problems we will meet them and in the tra- 
dition of the American trade-union move- 
ment with good faith and good will and that 
we will not again attempt to settle them 
by dividing. 

I want to deal with one problem which I 
spoke about a moment ago which is most 
urgent and which perhaps today is upper- 
most in the minds of many of the American 
people and surely is uppermost in the-minds 
of those who are dedicated to the philosophy 
of free trade unionism. This problem is the 
problem of corruption, racketeering, thiev- 
ery, fraud, embezzlement—anything you 
want to call it that exists in some unions 
within our movement. 


CITES LABOR’s IDEALS 


I intend to disouss it with complete frank- 
ness in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of free discussion, and I intend to dis- 
cuss it with a sense of loyalty to the move- 
ment and to its ideals and conscious of the 
achievements that have been written over 
the years by our movement in raising the 
standard gf American life and making a con- 
tribution at the same time to the standing 
of the Nation as a.whole. / 

The tradition of our movement, the im- 
portance of our movement to the American 
people, and if I may say to the entire free 
world, commands that we meet that problem 
head on, without evasion and with no at- 
tempt to sweep it under the rug. 

Keep in mind that in facing this problem 
we must realize that this is not a ae 
that we are in. We are not producing - 
thing for profit. We are not trying to build 
up the wealth and the income of a few 
people 


This is a movement dedicated to the high- 
est humanitarian ideals. A movement dedi- 
cated to good: To good for-those we repre- 
sent, their wives, and their families, and 
good for the Nation as a whole. 

If we were to fail to meet this problem 
we would, in effect, be liquidating the tradi- 
tions of those who founded our movement. 


STRESSES PUBLIC OPINION 


No. 2: There is a good, sound and prac- 
tical reason why we have to meet this prob- 
lem. We run the risk of adverse public 
opinion, which is so important to our move- 
ment. Let me emphasize, however, that 
this is not the main reason. The main 
reason is the No. 1 reason—that we are 
against racketeering, no matter what form 
it may take, not just because it is bad for 


incur adverse public opinion. We would, 
in a sense, be the position that we 
were not concerned with public opinion— 
that we were a class apart, as it were, from 
the rest of the citizens of this country. 
We believe in the movement 


unions and collectively advance the cause 
of all in the movement and do the things col- 
lectively for all that none can do as in- 
dividuals. 

~ Under that theory we believe that a 
democracy is a place where no one segment 
of the population can make progress at the 
expense of others, that democracy is a place 
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where there are no special privije ged 
groups—and that applies to labor as we 
as anyone else. 


SEES HOSTILE PRESS 


Don’t let anyone tell you that labor has 
stood well with the general public. Don, 
be fooled by the fact that most of the time 
we have a hostile press. Don’t be fooled 
by the fact that the press gives greate; 
emphasis to our mistakes and our sing o; 
omission and commission than it does to the 
advance of the progress that we make. 

I am quite-sure that the American People 
as a whole are aware of the contribution 
that the American trade-union movemen; 
has made, to this way of life we have here 
in this country of ours. 

I am quite sure that the great mass of the 
people are aware of the fact that this qy. 
namic American economy which has pro. 
vided so much of the good things of life ty 
the people of this great country depends for 
purchasing power on the base of the ec. 
nomic structure. They know that purchas. 
ing power in large measure has been ¢e. 
veloped because of the activities of the free 
trade union movement. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that the American 
people as a whole do not recognize the fact 
that free trade unions such as we have in this 
country are a bulwark of democracy. They 
are a guaranty against dictatorship and a 
guaranty of the preservation of the way of 
life that we love. 

SEES WORLD WAITING 


I am quite sure it is not too much to say 
that not only the public in this country 
knows of the good that labor has done and 
generally supports labor’s objectives, but that 
it is also not too much to say that free people 
all over the world recognize the contribution 
that labor in America has made to democracy 
and to social justice. 

So don’t let anyone try to give you the line 
that we are not interested in publie opinion, 
that public opinion makes no difference to us 
or that we don’t care what the public thinks 
about us. 

That is a line that could be characterized 
as a “public-be-damned” line. We don't 
take that line because we consider our- 
selves an integral part and an important part 
of the American public. 

Another reason we have got to meet this 
problem head-on if we are determined to ad- 
vance and to build on the achievements of 
the past, to bring an ever-better day to the 
American workers—yes, a shorter workweek 
with higher worker income and all the things 
to which we aspire—we must conduct our af- 
fairs in a way to command public commenda- 
tion. 

American labor has come of age. No longer 
can we take the position that we are the un- 
derdog. We have 15 million people organ- 

in the AFI-CIO, and that is big 
labor then we must assume big responsibility. 

The American people expect us to bear 4 
responsibility.in keeping with the size of our 

tion, and the American people have 
every right to expect that we discharge that 
responsibility in keeping with the highest 
ethical and moral standards possible. Fail- 
ure to live up to these standards will un- 
doubtedly give ammunition to our enemies— 
and we still have our enemies. 


RECALLS CRITICISM OF MERGER 


You remember the cry of power of the anti- 
labor forces a year or so ago upon the comple- 
tion of merger between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 

We don’t hear so much about that today 
except as it pertains to the future. We hear 
the charge that a labor monpoly has been 
created. This, of course, is for the purpose 
of trying to fasten upon labor restrictive leg- 
islation in the form of right-to-work laws 
and further restrictive amendments to Ta!t- 
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partley so anyone who is conducting the 
pusiness of the union in a corrupt manner is 
playing into the hands of America’s labor 
es. 

ene is not an issue of a corrupt official here 
or there. This is a question that we must 
face as something which jeopardizes the very 
nigh principles of our movement; that jeop- 
ardizes the tradition of the weak against the 
strong as being the purpose of the trade- 
union movement. 

This corruption threatens our everyday 
situation as an instrumentality to fight for 
human dignity at home and as a dynamic 
factor for freedom and justice throughout 

id. 
ge this brings us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that labor racketeering, in whatever 
form it may take, and true trade unionism 
nave nothing in common. 

They cannot mix. The one is the negation 
of the other, and- sooner or later, no matter 
now strong the union, no matter how good 
the conditions that have been built up and 
secured by the union, if that union is under 
racketeering or corrupt control, it is bound to 
go down with trreparable injuries to the 
members of that union. 

LEADERSHIP NOT A BUSINESS 


Iam all for running unions on a business 
basis, but this doesn’t mean that unions 
should become business organizations, or 
that union Teaders should make a business 
of their leadership and use their offices in the 
union for private profit. 

Trade unions are set up for a specific pur- 
pose and a very simple purpose—to advance 
the welfare and interests of the workers rep- 
resented by the union. When men are elect- 
ed to office in a trade union, they are elected 
to office to that same purpose and no other 


jurpose. 

. I would like to point out that the AFL-CIO 
is not a law-enforcment agency. We are not 
charged with the duty of enforcing the laws 
of various States and of the Nation as a 
whole. " 

But we are an agency set up to carry out a 
law having to do with trade-union ethics. 
And while we intend to leave the question of 
law enforcement to the proper authorities to 
act in order that we may act on our own law 
of trade-union ethics. That is our job and 
we are going to do it. 


QUOTES CONSTITUTION 


The AFL-CIO constitution states very 
plainly that. of the purposes of the 
merged organization, and I will quote, “is to 
protect the labor movement from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of Communist agencies and all 
others who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and free and demo- 
cratic unionism.” That's our job. 

Whether the district attorney or the grand 
jury moves or not, this is still our job. 
Whether management is involved in some of 


without ‘interest may not be against 
the law of the land. I don’t know. But it 


of our basic law and is designed to protect 
the innocent and the average citizen 
from being to testify against him- 
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It’s part of the basic law and all citizens 
have a right as citizens to take the fifth 
amendment. 


CITES TRADE-UNION LAW 


But taking the fifth amendment on the 
question of personal corruption In connec- 
tion with the handling of trade-union funds, 
the refusal to give an account of the steward- 
ship of those funds, while that may not be 
against the law, it is against the trade-union 
law and no one has the right to take that 
position. 

There is another theory that hold trade- 
union office who has been expressed in the 
last few weeks to which I do not subscribe. 
That’s the theory that the membership of 
the various unions have no interest in these 
mat if their pay is good and their condi- 
tions\are good; that they are not interested 
in some of these borrowings and other things, 
some of these shenanigans with their money; 
that they are only interested in their pay 
envelope and their conditions. 

Well, gentlemen, I have a much higher 
concept of the intelligence of the American 
worker than that. I think the American 
worker is interested in his union. 

I think he has intelligence enough to know 
that even if the union has, to some extent, 
been successful in building up his standard 
of life and of work, it cannot very long con- 
tinue to serve him in that capacity if it is 
under the corrupt influence of corrupt 
officials. 

I believe the American worker is interested 
in his union and that he wants his union 
run in Keeping with the tradition of the 
American labor movement and in complete 
keeping with the purpose of the union, which 
is to serve the membership. 


TELLS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The AFL-CIO constitution, that portion 
of it which I just read, has been implemented 
by the establishment of an ethical practices 
committee to apply the trade-union law. 

That committee is active, that committee 
is going to handle all the cases that come 
before it, and I can assure you that the com- 
mittee is going to interpret the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO in the same manner for a 
small union as it does for a big union. No 
big union is going to be immune from that 
law. 

I feel confident that the American trade- 
union movement is going to do its full part, 
a little more than its part, in eliminating cor- 
ruption from the ranks of labor. I hope that 
the public authorities show as much deter- 
mination and as much zeal in playing their 
part in connection with this problem to see 
to it that laws that are on the statute books 
are observed and that those who violate the 
laws are punished. 

There d@have been many predictions that 
these revelations of union corruption are 
going to weaken the trade union movement. 


SEES ORGANIZING CURBED 


Yes, we know that there are those who 
will use these revelations and these scandals 
as the basis for fastening restrictive anti- 
labor legislation on labor. They will try to 
use these sins of the few to push legislation 
of that type and hypocritically state that 
their real concern is the purity of the trade 
union movement. 

I know those things are going to happen. 
I know that the organizers organizing in the 
nonunion field are going to have some added 
resistance, perhaps, because of these revela- 
tions. 

But I contend that the elimination of these 
corrupt practices that have been exposed, no 
matter how that elimination is accomplished, 
whether by the trade union movement itself 
or by the public authorities, in the final 
analysis is good for the trade union move- 
ment and wé will profit by it. 

I know the American trade union move- 
ment is basically sound. I know that it is 
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steeped in the tradition of those who founded 
our movement. I know there are thousands 
upon thousands of dedicated trade union 
leaders for every single crook that is turned 
up. 

I am confident that in that tradition of 
American labor we will move forward, that 
these things that are happening will serve 
as a spur for us to to work harder than ever 
before so that this movement, dedicated to 
human justice and decency and freedom, will 
continue to make progress for the people it 
represents and for the Nation in which we 
live. 

In this effort I am confident that your or- 
ganization, under the dynamic leadership of 
Walter Reuther, will pay its full part. 

Thank you very much. 





Aid to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 11. Itisa 
report on a speech made by Edward T. 
McCormick, president of the American 
Stock Exchange, in which he said: 

If the financial health of our country is to 
improve and not deteriorate, far more seri- 
ous attention must be given to facilitating 
the raising of funds for this classification of 
business. 


I think it is very encouraging indeed 
that a man who might essentially be re- 
garded as a spokesman of big business 
should begin to recognize that the wel- 
fare of big business is related to small 
business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McCormick Te.tts ANALYsSTs Group HERE 

WALL STREET SHOULD AID SMALL Firms 


Edward T. McCormick, president of the 
American Stock Exchange, yesterday urged 
investment bankers to give small business 
firms more assistance in raising equity 
capital. 

Addressing the Washington Society of In- 
vestment Analysts at a luncheon meeting in 
the Occidental Restaurant, McCormick said 
in part: 

“If the financial health of our country is 
to improve and not deteriorate, far more 
serious attention must be given to facilitat- 
ing the raising of funds for this classifica- 
tion of business.” 

Short-term funds are apparently available, 
he said, without too much difficulty from 
the banks and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. The problem, he added, is “the 
more serious one of obtaining from one-half 
to 1% million dollars of long-term capital 
on a national basis for plant expansion and 
the development of new and improved prod- 
ucts at lower costs.” 

What is needed, he declared, is equity 
capital, for debt could prove to be the death- 
knell of many of these companies in the 
event of an unforeseen recession in their 
business. 

He proposed that leading investment 
banking houses designate representatives to 
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a special committee. They would pro 

a continuing available group of experien 
men with whom these small companies may 
come with specific problems for financing 
and to be able to receive appropriate 
guidance. 

He emphasized that while the Federal 
Government has given long consideration to 
the problems of these smaller companies, I 
don’t think that we in the securities business 
should, or can allow the problem to rest 
there. I think we have a serious responsi- 
bility to try to find some practical answers 
to the equity needs of these small businesses. 

J. Sinclair Armstrong, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, was a 
guest at the analysts meeting. He asked 
McCormick if some companies would rather 
not list their securities on an exchange 
because of SEC regulations. 

McCormick replied that many firms have 
unwarranted fears of SEC regulations. On 
the other hand, he added, some companies 
are now seeking listing privileges because of 
tighter SEC proxy rules. He indicated that 
such rules protect management in the event 
of a control battle. 

To another question, McCormick agreed 
that mutual funds could be a good source 
of equity capital for a small firm. He also 
agreed that too often a small firm has to 
refuse offers of new capital because man- 
agement control is an issue. 

McCormick left the Securities and Ex- 
~change Commission in 1951 to head the 
American Stock Exchange. He pointed out 
that 19 of the American Exchange’s member 
Offices are in Washington. 

Amerst E. Huson, head of the local ana- 
lysts group and an official of the SEC, pre- 
sided at the meeting here. 





The McLeod Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has before it at the present moment 
the problem of confirmation of the nom- 
ination of Scott McLeod, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Ireland. Mr. President, I hope 
that my colleagues on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and on the floor gen- 
erally will acccrd very careful considera- 
tion to his nomination before giving it 
their approval. 

As the New York Times said on April 
11, 1957, Scott McLeod is the symbol in 
the State Department of all that has 
happened in the last 4 years to lower 
morale so drastically and to drive from 
the diplomatic career some of the best 
officers we had. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the editorial from 
the New York Times of April 11, 1957, 
entitled “The McLeod Appointment.” 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘THE MCLEOD APPOINTMEN 

Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State 
Department of all that has happened in the 
last 4 years to lower morale so drastically 
and to drive from the diplomatic career some 
of the best officers we had. He entered the 
State Department in the security section in 
1953 as the representative of Senators 
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Brinces, McCarTrHy, and the late Senator 
McCarran. No one man has represented in 
the public mind more than Scott McLeod all 
the evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplo- 
macy. On Tuesday he was nominated as 
Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism 
has arisen throughout the country over dip- 
lomatic appointments when such things can 
happen? It would be unjust to make a 
blanket condemnation, for some fine ap- 
pointments were made, but there have been 
bad appointments, and this one comes as a 
climax. It would be hard to imagine a wrose 
blow to the diplomatic crops or a worse 
example of playing politics with the foreign 
affairs of the United States. Secretary Dulles 
must take the blame for Mr. McLeod’s unfor- 
tunate work in the field of so-called security 
and the refugee problems, for he, after all, is 
the head of the Department, and he must 
take the blame for this appointment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has 
been most fortunate since 1953 in having a 
first-rate envoy—_Ambassador William How- 
ard Taft 3d._ Dublin is a post where the 
work is not arduous and life is wonderfully 
pleasant. The man who is named to Ireland 
is a fortunate man. If he is a.career diplo- 
mat like Mr. Taft he is a lucky man. For the 
noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going 
to get this reward if his nomination is rati- 
fied. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a 
personal matter. He is a well-intentioned if 
woefully misguided young man and no one 
begrudges him any happiness he can get. 
But the damage to the State Department and 
the United States diplomatic corps that will 
result from this appointment is public busi- 
ness. The Senate should ‘block it. 





Mrs. Nixon as Ambassador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Mrs. Nixon as Ambassador,” 
which was written by Earl Mazo, and 
was published today in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. President, I think the article is 
most worthwhile and long overdue. 


I have heard the great majority leader 





man—in other words, that it takes the 
man’s mother and his wife. 


April 19 


erable importance at home and abroad— 
simply by being herself. 

That may be a novel achievement in Wash. 
ington where nothing is more fierce than 
the competition for standing—and wome, 
normally assume an aura of power by shining 
as party givers, promoters of causes, or ma;. 
ers of profound or witty observations 0, 
foreign or domestic matters. 

* But Mrs. Nixon’s status is easily uncer. 
stood in the American towns where she cam. 
paigned with her husband or the countries 
where she was a vital part of tremendous 
successful Nixon good-will missions. 

Without appearing to try, Mrs. Nixon 
showed again during the Vice President's 3. 
week tour of Africa and Italy that she is this 
country’s most effective female ambassado; 
of good will—as well as the most aggressive 
campaigner a politically soaring husbang 
could have in his corner. 

She charmed peasants by the thousang; 
and potentates by the dozens. It was like 
the five previous Nixon trips overseas ang 
the political campaigns at home. 

Folks saw in the friendly, attractive lady 
who moved so freely among them a symbo| 
of the dedicated American helpmate—or the 
favorite schoolteacher, the pleasant, unpre. 
tentious one who always seemed to make 
things right, at least for the moment, when 
she smiled. 

Back and forth across the African conti- 
nent, and up to Rome—in an audience with 
the Pope, meetings with sultans and prime 
ministers, and handshaking and baby-pat- 
ting tours through streets of hovels—the 
Vice President’s wife invariably was the same 
crisp, unhurried Pat Nixon who never grew 
weary and was even immune to native bugs 
that attacked everyone else, including her 
husband. 

In Liberia, several women political leaders 
showed up to accompany Mrs. Nixon around 
town. They wondered at first why she 
wouldn’t talk politics. 

“Punny thing for a politician’s wife, says 
she doesn’t poach on her husband's terri- 
tory,” one-of them said as the group left for 
an afternoon of handshaking and baby 
hugging. 

Within an hour the women leaders were 
converts. 

“She's shrewd. Also sweet,” said the origi- 
nal doubter. “She gets along like that with- 
out saying a thing about politics. Imagine 
that.” 

In the ramshackle Monrovia marketplace, 
ragged women flecked hordes of flies and 
wondered why such a fine lady would visit 
their fetid stalls. 

The Vice President’s wife marveled at their 
wares, shook their hands, praised their run- 
my-nosed babies, and the atmosphere 
changed. People laughed out or whispered 
“She’s Mrs. Nixon, the American 
President lady.” 

When she left, young and old sang out, 
“Bye, bye, darling.” 

It was no different with the big shots. 

Sultan Mohamed V, all-powerful ruler of 
Morocco, shattered an ancient tradition of 


Of course, the Vice President is tinitig- his court that females are tolerated only in 


nate in having a very wonderful mother. 
whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, and I know her to be a very lovely 
lady. But I think all of us will 
that much of what the Vice President 
is doing and has been able to do 
not be done without the help of his 
lovely wife, Pat Nixon. So I think the 
article is most deserved. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
(By Earl Mazo) 

WASHINGTON.—Pat Nixoh has become a 
top-rung personality—a woman of consid- 


i 


7 


with the informalities. He 
granted Mrs. Nixon a formal audience. The 
~ scene was one of pomp and high policy, but 
the’ Vice President’s wife brought things 
down to earth quickly by observing Morocco 
was pretty much as she had seen it in the 
National Geographic magazine. 
In one country, Mrs. Nixon was assigned 
air-conditioned Fleetwood Cadillac. It 
was the President's own pride and joy. 
At the first stop it broke down. But before 
her hosts could recover their composure 
show embarrassment, Mrs. Nixon 
in Washington, 
too,” then trotted off to a less sumptuous 


hard candy to kindergarten 
classes and taught the youngsters to remove 
the paper wrapping before gobbling it down. 
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«children are the same all over the world. 
They're so cute I can’t resist them,” she said. 
Teachers and parents bubbled agreement and 


thavith-grade classes from Ghana to Uganda 
jJaughed and shook their heads over the 
pudget of home work Mrs. Nixon's 


eee daughter had to tackle in fara- 


pathetically- welfare home 
ge that needed a thousand of them, 


the pioneer founder told of the troubles she 
was having supporting just one. 

“Tt just takes somebody to go ahead on 
these things,” Mrs. Nixon said. “Please don’t 

d 
On Tunis one surprisingly brisk morning, 
the Nixons showed up in the reviewing stand 
on time for a parade scheduled to begin at 

:15 a. m. 

, out the local custom was for everything 
to be at least 45 minutes late, so the Vice 

dent and his wife sat there in the cold, 
practically 4lone—but smiling. 

Tunisian newsmen kept insisting it was 
practically unthinkable for Tunis to have 
such a cold morning. Then they noted the 
Nixons were good sports to sit there and 

t. , 
wre are also good friends of Tunis,” a 
notographer added. 

. “Out of respect for us they do not shiver. 
That is a fine gesture.” 

Had she heard it, that remark probably 
would have made Pat Nixon consider the 
discomfort worthwhile. 

One thing she hopes for most fervently on 
public trips is that whatever she and her 
husband do will convince the people “we 
enjoy being here and are genuinely interested 
in them.” 





American Aid to Poland ~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Dr. Michael Albery, of Boston College, 
and his associate, Dr. John Hooker, have 
prepared a thoughtful and interesting 
column on the question of American aid 
to Poland, which appeared in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch on March 24, 
1957. Iask unanimous consent that the 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES-PotisH TALKs Ralse Bic 

IssugEs 








(By Michael Albery and John Hooker) 
DILEMMA OVER POLAND 


A delegation from Gomulka’s national 
Communist government of Poland is cur- 
rently in Wi seeking large-scale 
economic help. If they succeed, they could 
set a pattern for future American help to the 
rest of the Soviet satellites. Time is there- 
fore ripe to draw up an American-Polish 
balance sheet. 

On the “debit” side: Yalta is still with us. 
To invade East Germany in World War II, 
Stalin was of course bound to overrun Poland 
anyway. But the Yalta agreements, whereby 
the United States and Britain yielded Stalin 
the right to decide the future of Poland, 
went far beyond anything Stalin could have 
got for himself by mere right of conquest. 
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The western allies forgot geography, and 
forgot that Poland is historically the bul- 
wark of the Christian West against Asiatic 
barbarism. Acting upon Yalta, Russia seized 
Polish lands rich in timber and oil, and 
Poland itself got questionable compensation 
in territories which she will have difficulty 
in retaining, once Germany is reunited. 

Russian bayonets installed a Communist 
government, ignoring feeble United States 
protests. Poles from UNRRA refugee camps 
were deported back to Communist Poland 
against their will. 

Upon every battlefield of World War If 
Polish blood was shed without stint, in the 
cause of a free fatherland which the allies 
of Poland were legally committed by treaty 
to restore. But the allies have wriggled out 
of their treaty engagements. Families of 
Polish soldiers, sailors, and airmen killed in 
the Battle of Britain, at Monte Casino, at 
Alamein, in Burma, and in the Pacific mourn 
their dead, frequently in dire financial 
straits. So do the surviving relatives of 
Polish officers murdered in the notorious 
Katyn massacre. Poland’s citizens today 
lack food, fuel, and the barest amenities of 
comfort. Returning tourists render appal- 
ling accounts of the misery in postwar Po- 
land. Russia siphons off the bulk of Polish 
harvests. 

On the credit side of the ledger is the help 
the United States gave to Poland during its 
brief moment of independence from the col- 
lapse of the Russian Army in 1918 to Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland in 1939. The United 
States Government assisted Poland to the 
tune of more than $240 million. United 
States corporations erected factories and 
created distributive networks. Private 
United States investors bought bonds of Po- 
lish municipalities, and subscribed to loans 
intended to stablize the Polish currency. 

Millions of gift parcels of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and drugs were shipped by Polish-Amer- 
icans to their destitute relatives. Today, 
this zeal is thwarted by the imposition of 
prohibitive import duties, which few of the 
intended recipients can afford to pay. 

Poland’s prewar bonds have been de- 
faulted, and we cannot put much faith in 
any promises offered by the representatives 
of the Gomulka regime. Nor can we prevent 
the Russians grabbing United States ship- 
ments of machinery, food, or clothing. 

But the Poles have always been among 
our stanchest friends. We think the United 
States ought to run some risks in order to 
justify their friendship. Some Members of 
Congress appear to think so, too. 

At the same time, the United States ad- 
ministration ought to make certain demands 
on the Polish Government. First, the im- 
port duty on gift parcels must be abolished 
at once, and not replaced by complicated 
customs formalities designed to have the 
same effects as the unjust import duty. 

Defaulted bonds must be recognized. Such 
recognition may prove of little intrinsic 
worth to the holders of such bonds, but we 
in the Western World must stop the lenient 
attitude which has permitted dictatorships 
to nationalize foreign property and denounce 
freely-assumed obligations ad lib with im- 
punity. 

United States taxpayers owning property 
in Poland must be allowed a safe conduct 
to go back and reclaim it, sell it, or remove 


it from Poland as they choose, irrespective . 


of the laws prevailing there at present. 

If we grant technical assistance, we must 
have our own personnel on the spot super- 
vising its disposition, to prevent its being 
diverted into the bottomless pit of Russia. 

None of these requirements should be im- 
possible for the modified national-Commu- 
nists of Gomulka’s Poland to undertake. If 
the delegation in Washington can pass these 
tests, then it may not be a waste of time to 
do business with them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor entitled “Suez and Sovereignty.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Suez aNpD SOVEREIGNTY 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WASHINGTON.—The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States toward Egyp- 
tian rights in the Suez Canal would have 
been different if John Foster Dulles had 
taken his position from the past position of 
his own country on a similar issue. 

Mr. Dulles has accepted the theory that 
Egypt has unquestioned rights of sover- 
eignty over the Suez Canal. On the basis of 
that theory Secretary of State Dulles op- 
posed Israeli-British-French intervention 
and has concurred in the exercise of Egyp- 
tian sovereign rights over the canal. 

Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson and Secretaries of State Elihu 
Root and William Jennings Bryan would not 
have agreed with him. 

The principal legal arguments which both 
the Roosevelt and Wilson administrations 
employed in the case of the Panama Canal 
were phrased by Elihu Root, first as Secre- 
tary of State and then as a Member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Root position was employed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the original acquisition of 
United States rights to build and operate the 
canal and by Mr. Wilson when the question 
came up over whether United States ship- 
ping should enjoy preferential tolls over for- 
eign shipping. In one case the position was 
to the immediate selfish advantage of the 
United States, and in the other case, that of 
the tolls, it was to the immediate selfish 
disadvantage. But it prevailed in both 
cases, and was the solid foundation of the 
United States attitude toward such matters 
down to the Suez crisis. 

In 1904, when the issue was whether the 
sovereign rights of Colombia had*been in- 
fringed, Mr. Root, contended: 

“They are in error who assume that the 
relations of Colombia to the other nations 
of the earth as regards the Isthmus of 
Panama were, in truth, of unqualified sov- 
ereignty and right of domestic control ac- 
cording to her own will, governed and pro- 
tected by the rules of international law, 
which describe the attributes of complete 
sovereignty. * * * 

“The stupendous fact that has dominated 
the history and must controk the future of 
the Isthmus of Panama is the pos- 
sibility of communication between the two 
oceans. * * * 

“The formal rules of international law ‘are 
but declarations of what is right in the 
generality of cases. But where the applica- 
tion of such a general rule would impair the 
just rights or imperil the existence of neigh- 
boring States, or would unduly threaten the 
peace of a continent, or would injuriously 
affect the general interests of mankind, it 
has always been the practice of civilized na- 
tions to deny the application of the formal 
rule and compel conformity to the princi- 
ples of justice upon which all rules depend.” 
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In 1913, when Congress wanted to main- 
tain preferential tolls for United States 
shipping through the canal, Mr. Root said: 

“It is only because civilization had its 
rights to passage across the isthmus, and be- 
cause we made ourselves the mandatory of 
civilization to assert those rights, that we 
are entitled to be there at all. * * * How 
idle it is to say that because the Canal Zone 
is ours, we can do with it what we please.” 

Thus, according to the Root thesis, the 
“general interests” of all nations constitute 
a right of eminent domain where “the possi- 
bility of communication between the two 
oceans” is concerned. On that thesis the 
United States denied the right of Colombia 
to prevent construction of the canal and also 
denied its own right to charge lower tolls to 
its own shipping. 

On the basis of this thesis the United 
States controls the Panama Canal today. 

But if the doctrine of unlimited sover- 
eignty is applied then the United States 
never had a right in Panama in the first 
place and has no continuing right to be there 
today. The concession to Egyptian sover- 
eignty over Suez has invited Panama to as- 
sert the same claim to the Panama Canal. 
If it chose to do so it could cite Mr. Dulles 
and his Suez policy. 

Under the Root doctrine of rights in re- 
spect to canals, President Nasser did every- 
thing he shouldn’t do. He used his control 
of the Suez Canal to “imperil the existence of 
reighboring States” (Israel), to “threaten 
the peace” (of the Middle East), and to “in- 
juriously affect the general interests” (of all 
maritime nations using the canal). 

Rights of sovereignty, like rights of prop- 
erty, are controversial. The general public 
interest does at times take precedence over 
personal property rights. The general pub- 
lic interest has at times past taken prece- 
dence over claims of absolute sovereignty. 
General Nasser has asserted his absolute sov- 
ereignty over the Suez Canal. General inter- 
ests have been adversely affected. 

Had the United States taken its position 
from its own record it would certainly not 
have acquiesced to the extent it has to the 
claims of Egyptian sovereignty. 





Facts About the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the two 
recent appointments to the Supreme 
Court of the United States caused a 
member of my staff to make an inde- 
pendent research concerning some inter- 
esting and illuminating facts and docu- 
ments about the Supreme Court. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the paper 
entitled “Facts About the Supreme 
Court,” which was written by Svend 
Petersen. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Facts ABOUT THE SUPREME COURT 





(By Svend Petersen) 

Since President Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
appointed four members of the United States 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Associate Justices John Marshall Harlan, 
William Joseph Brennan, Jr., and Charles 
Evans Whittaker, there may be some curiosity 


* Associate Justices 
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as to which Chief Executive appointed the 
most members of the Nation's highest 
tribunal. 

Although Justice Whittaker is the 9ist man 
to sit on the Supreme bench, there have been 
94 appointments, inasmuch as 2 Associate 
Justices were elevated to the Chief Justice- 
ship and 1 Jurist served 2 separate tenures. 
William Howard Taft, a Republican, pro- 
moted a Democrat, Edward Douglass White, 
from Associate to Chief Justice, in 1910, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a Democrat, ele- 
vated Associate Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, a 
Republican, to Chief Justice in 1941. Charles 
Evans Hughes, who had left the Supreme 
Court in 1916 to run for President of the 
United States, returned to the highest 
tribunal as Chief Justice in 1930. 

George Washington, the first President, 
appointed the most Justices, 10, including 
the 5 original ones. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
named 9, including the elevation of Stone; 
however, he only named 5 during his first 2 
terms. Taft, who later became Chief Justice, 
named six Justices in a single term, including 
the promotion of White. Andrew Jackson 
named 6 in 2 terms, including 1 the day 
he left office. The Court had been enlarged 
by two members the day before “Old Hickory” 
left the White House. 

The only Presidents who did not appoint 
any Justices were William Henry Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, and Andrew Johnson, none 
of whom served a full term. Harrison Uied 
a month after his inauguration, and Taylor 
16 months after taking the oath. Johnson, 
however, missed serving a full term by only 
6 weeks. 

The number of appointménts by each 
President follows: 


- 10 
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Of the present personnel of the 
Hugo Lafayette 
Felix Frankfurter, and William Orville 


appointed in 1945, was a Republican senator 
from Ohio at the time of his selection. 
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Another of Franklin D. Roosevelt's ap. 
pointees, James Francis Byrnes, resigned 
after a year on the Bench. He later serye, 
as Secretary of State. He had served in both 
the House of Representatives and the Sey. 
ate prior to going to the Court, thus having 
been in the legislative, judicial, and execy. 
tive branches of the Federal Government 
including both branches of the first nameq 

Stanley Forman Reed and Sherman Mip. 
ton, who were named by Roosevelt and Tr. 
man, respectively, have resigned during the 
past few months. 

Eisenhower is the fourth straight Chic; 
Executive to appoint a Chief Justice, inas. 
much as his three predecessors also nameq 
men to that post. Herbert Hoover nameq 
Hughes to the head position of the Court 
Roosevelt elevated Stone, and Truman ap. 
pointed Frederick Moore Vinson. 

Washington named three Chief Justices, 
John Jay, John Rutledge, and Oliver E)js. 
worth. Rutledge, a recess appointee, pre. 
sided over the August 1795 term of the 
Court, but the Senate rejected him the fo). 
lowing December 15. When the President 
nominated him and the Senate confirmed 
him as one of the al Associate Justices 
in 1789, he declined the appointment. 

John Adams named John Marshal! Chief 
Justice a little over a month before he left 
the White House. Appointments as Chief 
Justice, besides those already mentioned, in- 
clude: Andrew Jackson appointed Roger 
Brooke Taney, Abraham Lincoln named Sual- 
mon Portland Chase, Ulysses S. Grant chose 
Morrison Remick Waite, Grover Cleveland 
picked Melville Weston Fuller, and Warren 
G. Harding selected Taft. The last named 
was the only man to occupy both the high. 
est elective and the highest appointive offices, 

It is an amazing coincidence that Tait 
appointed White Chief Justice and later suc- 
ceeded him, and that Taft appointed Hughes 
Associate Justice and was later succeeded as 
Chief Justice by Hughes, who had resigned 
as Associate Justice in order to be the Re- 
publican nominee for President following 
Taft. Hughes missed the Presidency in 1916 
by an eyelash. A shift of 1,983 votes in Cali- 
fornia would have given him the office, 267 
electoral votes to 264. As it was, that State's 
13 electors voted for Woodrow Wilson, who 
won by 277 to 254 in the electoral college. 

Four Supreme Court Judges each served a 
third of a century on the Tribunal. Stephen 
Johnson Field’s appointment as Associate 
Justice was confirmed March 10, 1863. His 
resignation took effect December 1, 1897. 
He had delayed his retirement in order to 
better the record of John Marshall, serving 
a period of 34 years and 9 months. 

Marshall was appointed Chief Justice Jan- 
uary 20, 1801, was confirmed by the Senate 
January 27, and took the oath on February 
4. He served until his death, July 6, 1835, a 
period of 34 years and 5 months. Marshall 
had declined an appointment as Associate 
Justice, which had been tendered Septem- 
ber 26, 1798. The Liberty Bell cracked dur- 
ing his funeral precession. 

John Marshall Harlan, a grandfather of 
one of the present members of the Court, 
was appointed Associate Justice October 17, 
1877, was confirmed November 29, and took 
the oath December 11. He served until his 
death, October 14, 1911, a period of 33 years 
and 11 months. He had entertained an am- 
bition to set a record that would surpass 
that of Justice Field. As it was, he set the 
third best mark. It is noteworthy that his 
namesake, John Marshall, set the second best. 

Joseph Story was appointed Associate Jus- 
tice November 18, 1811, and served until his 
death, September 10, 1845, q period of 33 
years and 10 months. 

Of the Chief Justices, Marshall served the 
longest, 34 years. His successor, Taney, 
served 29. Presidents came and went dur- 
ing Taney’s regime, as no less than 10 Chief 
Executives occupied the White House while 
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parents were migrating from Ireland to what 
is now the United States. Felix Frankfurter, 
one of the present members of the Court, 
was born in Austria. 





The “Fighting frish”—the McLeod 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
April 11, 1957, there appeared an editorial 
entitled “Fighting Irish,” in which it is 
contended, with reference to Mr. 
McLeod’s appointment: 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic 
post is an insult to the recipient nation and 
a degradation of diplomacy. How can the 
Senate, which is at frequent pains to demon- 
strate its friendship for Ireland, view this as 
a friendly act? : 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial of April 11, 1957, 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FicutTinc Iris 


What has Ireland done to the United States 
to deserve Scott McLeod? President Eisen- 
hower was scarcely his most persuasive yes- 
terday in explaining his nomination of Mr. 
McLeod as Ambassador to Ireland and of 
Henry J. Taylor as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land.. Neither Dublin nor Berne comes in the 


reward. 

The President justified Mr. Taylor’s ap- 
Pointment on grounds of personal admira- 
tion and friendship. This is at least under- 
standable if not commendable, although Mr. 
Eisenhower's assertion that Mr. Taylor’s views 
in the foreign field coincide with his own 
whether he has listened 
to Mr. Taylor’s broadcasts recently. At any 
rate, perhaps Mr. Taylor can entertain the 
Swiss with tales of flying saucers, in which he 
as an expert and ardent 


: 
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In the case of Mr. McLeod, who has headed 
the State Department’s Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, the President offered no 
such personal justification. He acted, he 
said, on the recommendation of Secretary 
Dulles. Yet, if we are to believe John Beal’s 
biography of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary at- 
tempted to fire Mr. McLeod for insubordina- 
tion 4 years ago. Mr. Dulles’ interest in pro- 
moting Mr. McLeod out of his way is obvious, 
but the Irish may reasonably inquire (and 
the Irish press has inquired), “Why at our 
expense?” 

This is the man who acted as a stooge for 
Senators McCartHy and Bridces; who leaked 
information to the McCarthy inquisition; 
who attempted to frustrate confirmation of 
Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia; 
who conducted a reign of terror among State 
Department employees on security charges; 
whose office suspected the Department Policy 
Planning Staff because members were as- 
signed as a part of their jobs to read the Daily 
Worker and (in a totally different category) 
even the Reporter; who presided over the 
Refugee Relief Act with such severity that it 
became a mockery. The fact that Mr. McLeod 
recently has seemed to mend his ways and 
keep out of the bad news by no means makes 
a rose of his past malodorous record. . 

To appoint such a man to a diplomatic pos 
is an insult to the recipient nation and a deg- 
radation of diplomacy. How can the Senate, 
which is at frequent pains to demonstrate its 
friendship for Ireland, view this as a 
friendly act? 





Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ack unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
c.e published in the Wall Street Journal 
of today entitled “March Housing Starts 
Dipped to Lowest Annual Rate in 8 
Years; Builders Demand Government 
Action.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu Hovsinc Srarts Dippep To Lowest 
ANNUAL RATE IN 8 YEARS; BUILDERS 
DEMAND GOVERNMENT ACTION—ApMINIS- 
TRATION OFFICALS Say It’s Up To CONGRESS 
To ProvipE RELIEF 
Housing starts in March plunged to a 

seasonally adjusted yearly rate of 880,000 

units, lowest for any month in more than 8 

years. Government housing officials said it’s 

up to Congress to reverse the downtrend. 

A Wall Street Journal check of builders 
across the country found many of them hol- 
lering for Government help. Most of them, 
as they have before, said scarcity of credit is 
the key reason for the home building slide. 

In many areas, they reported practically 
no mortgage money available for low-down- 
payment loans backed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Such mortgages also carry interest 
ceilings below the rates currently being 
charged on conventional mortgages in most 
sections. 

And the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders issued a bitter state- 
ment that assailed the administration, Con- 
gress, and the Federal Reserve Board. He im- 
piored the administration and the lawmakers 
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“to stop gambling with the welfare of the 
American people.” 

The Labor Department said February’s ad- 
Justed rate on housing starts was the lowest 
since February 1949, when new homes were 
started at a rate of 796,000 units. March 
home building compared with annual rates 
of 910,000 units in February and 1,094,000 in 
March last year. 

ACTUAL STARTS 


Actual starts during March totaled 83,000 
units, the Department said. This was a 28 
percent climb over February but still 16 
percent below a year ago and the lowest for 
any March since 1949. March starts included 
75,500 private and 7,500 public housing units. 
The Department said the unusually large, 
number of public units placed under con- 
struction were all in the military housing 
program. 

The Labor agency said new private and 
public housing starts in this year’s first 
quarter amounted to 213,000 units—less than 
in any other first quarter since 1949. 
Privately financed units alone totaled 200,- 
200, the report said, for a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 933,000 units. 

Final Department reports for the year 1956 
showed 1,118,100 nonfarm dwelling units 
were started during the year, 16 percent 
lower than in 1955. Puilding of single family 
houses, which made up nearly 89 percent of 
the 1956 total, was 17 percent below the 
record set in 1955. Rental-type units con- 
tinued their 6 year downtrend with a fur- 
ther drop of 5 percent during 1956, the De- 
partment said. 

The sharpest home building cutbacks last 
year were in the metropolitan areas, where ~ 
housing starts were down 20 percent com- 
pared with only a 4 percent decline in the 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

TOP OFFICIALS UNAVAILABLE 


Both Housing Chief Cole and Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner Mason were unavailable for 
comment in Washington on the March home 
building decline. Aids said there was little 
action the administration could take. “We’ve 
done about all we can,” declared one official. 
“Now it’s up to Congress.” 

The administration has asked, and the 
House has rejected, an increase to 5 percent 
from 4% percent in the interest-rate ceiling 
on VA-backed loans. 

Also, the administration has asked for 


-power to reduce further the minimum down- 


payments on FHA-insured mortgages. This 
proposal has been altered considerably by the 
House Banking Committee. Last month the 
FHA cut downpayment requirements on 
mortgages it insures to the present legal 
minimum—5 percent on the first $9,000 of 
appraised value and 25 percent on the value 
above that figure. Officials felt this move 
came too late to have any marked effect on 
March starts. 

FHA officials yesterday did express hope 
the March home building drop was the “dark- 
ness before the dawn.” They cited new 
figures on the flow of mortgage insurance ap- 
plications into FHA as an indication of a pos- 
sible building upturn ahead. 

Applications for FHA mortgage insurance 
on proposed houses amounted to an esti- 
mated 16,200 in March, officials said. This 
was about a 34 percent climb over February’s 
12,102. Still, it was well below the 24,884 re- 
ceived in March of last year. 

On already-built homes, officials said pre- 
liminary reports showed 18,400 applications 
were received in March. This was higher 
than the 14,563 it received in February but 
below the 26,067 of a year earlier. 

GOODYEAR’S STATEMENT 

The statement by the president of the 
home-builders group, George S. Goodyear, 
declared, “not only is the homebuilding in- 
dustry being crushed by an inflexible policy 
of tight money, but we are laying the 
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groundwork for a housing shortage that will 

plague the country for years to come.” 

The NAHB chief accused the Federal Re- 
serve Board of proceeding on the blithe as- 
sumption that housing is postponable and 
pursuing monetary policies that have kept 
the home-building industry tottering on 
the brink of disaster. 

“This economic brinkmanship is a danger- 
ous game that the country can no longer 
afford to play,” Mr. Goodyear asserted. 
“Strong, affirmative action is necessary be- 
fore the Easter congressional recess, which 
is almost upon us. It cannot wait.” 

The NAHB said that every workingday that 
elapses without corrective action means the 
loss of 1,000 new homes and costs construc- 

* tion workers $5 million a day in wages. 
OTHER FACTORS CITED 

So-called tight credit, however, wasn’t the 
only thing cited by builders across the 
country for less business. 

Some declared the heavy buying of smaller 
homes by veterans since World War II had 
about dried up that market, and the higher- 
priced new homes compete for buyer atten- 
tion with older, larger houses. Lenders re- 
quire larger downpayments of course, on 
costlier or older homes, whether the mort- 
gages are Government-backed or not. 
Builders said a lot of potential customers 
can’t raise the required amount of cash, 
even if the financing is available. 

At least one builder, Ralph Bodek, of Phil- 
adelphia, indicated he is stymied on his con- 
struction scheduling while the congressional 
wheels grind along on Federal housing pro- 
posals. 

“What we need more than anything else is 
a consolidated opinion out of Washington,” 
he asserted. “Builders won’t do much with- 
out it, and I’m one of them.” 

Mr. Bodek said “uncertainty in the mort- 
gage market” has knocked the number of 
his housing starts ‘way down.” He added: 
“Things are still low in April, and I don’t 
see any dramatic changes in the wind.” 

Practically nationwide were reports of little 
activity on homes financed under the VA or 
FHA programs. 

“I’m ,out of business and will be until we 
get some kind of relief,” said H. S. Brownett, 
Jacksonville, Fla., builder who has concen- 
trated on VA-financed homes. He said he 
has started 6 houses this year and sold only 
i. : 

“If we could get money at a 4- or 5-point 
discount we could get back in business,” 
he said. GI mortgage money in Jacksonville 
is currently offered at a 10 percent discount, 
meaning the lender actually puts out only 
90 percent of the face value of the mortgage 
and is to be paid back the principal and in- 
terest on the full amount. The 10 percent 
difference has to be either absorbed by the 
builder or put up by the buyer as a larger 
downpayment. Usually it’s the builder that 
takes the loss on a new house. 

“GI housing is out the window as far as 
we're concerned,” said C, D. Crawford, owner 
of a Pittsburgh home construction concern. 
He reported the company has expanded its 
luxury home building and is edging into the 
commercial field. 

In New York, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn has just announced it is cutting out 
all new VA mortgages with “extreme reluc- 
tance.” Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, another latfge mortgage lender, said 
it is thinking about charging a 3 percent dis- 
count on VA-backed loans. Some builders 
reported Williamsburg has already notified 
them of such a plan. 

SOME DISSENTS 

There were some dissents from the general 
feeling, of course. 

John R. Butler, vice president of T. J. 
Bettes Co., Houston mortgage concern, 
claimed “there is plenty of FHA and conven- 
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tional loan money. The (home) purchaser 
is the missing item.” 

Said a Philadelphia banker: “There are 
plenty of houses in this country still un- 
sold, with the requirements taken 
care of. We've been putting money into 
housing, but not where we don’t think it 
will sell.” 

Complained Ralph Scherger, co-owner of 
a Pittsburgh construction company: “People 
are just edgy these days; they don’t want to 
go in for any more monthly payments than 
they have to.” 

Builders in Chicago and Cleveland cited 
the storms of the past weeks as one reason 
home starts have been held up in their areas. 
They said they plan to go ahead now. 

Campanelli Bros., Inc., Mass. 


also cited cold and stormy weather, said it 


planned to begin 150 houses in April, as it 
did last year. 

In the Los Angeles area, a builder and a 
banker both said overbuilding in the past 
has put the supply of houses ahead of de- 
mand. 

In Dallas, Fox & Jacobs Construction Co., 
Inc., said it started as much dollar volume— 
$350,000—of houses in March as it did last 
year. An official said optimistically: “We'll 
be disappointed if we don’t do as much busi- 
ness this year as last.” 

But Triangle Construction Co., also in Dal- 
las, said it’s “probably building less houses 
in April than any April for the last 5 or 6 
years. The March situation was about the 
same.” 





Basic Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the March 26, 1957, issue of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner entitled 
“What More Basic Right Than Trial by 
Jury?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat More Basic Ricut THAN TRIAL BY JuRY 


Sections 3691 and 3692 of title 18 of the 
United States code are those cited as abridg- 
ing the right to trial by jury. They relate to 
contempt cases, and have been brought to 
the fore by realistic study of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. For it is under this 
formula that a jurist may constitute himself 
judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

Far more than a mere legalistic anomaly, 
there is a glaring contradiction in the view 
that one set of civil rights justifies abroga- 
tion of a basic right three times spelled out 
in the Constitution. Advocates of the pro- 
posed new law—from the NAACP to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, and miscellaneous 
“liberals” in between—have yet to explain 
just why their injunctive process should 
sidestep the Constitution on this point. Why 
do they oppose a jury trial? 

The Federal code, incidentally, says that 
in contempt cases the defendant, on demand, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury, but “this 
section shall not apply in any suit or action 
shall be instituted, not in the name of the 
United States.” Further, the proposed civil- 
rights law says that injunction proceedings 
shall be instituted, not in the name of the 
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real plaintiff! who thinks he has been pre. 
vented from voting or exercising some Other 
right, but in the name of the United States 

Georgia Senator Herman E. TaLmancr ha; 
introduced a bill to clarify the right to trial 
by jury. It provides that all persons Cited 
for contempt of a Federal court for any act; 
other than ones committed in the presence 
of the court “shall enjoy the right to a speeqy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed.” Further, ;; 
would provide that no person can be bound 
by an injunction unless he is a party to the 
proceeding; is named in and served with a 
true copy of the injunction; or has read ang 
explained in his presence by a judge in open 
court the provisions of the injunction. 

This is, of course, a Government of laws— 
not a government arbitrarily of men, or of 
injunctions. It rests upon the Constity. 
tion—in persuance of which (and not other. 
wise) laws are enacted and enforced. 

The most infamous criminals in the lanq— 
from murderers to kidnapers, running the 
gamut of the whole underworld—are en. 
titled to trial by jury. Is not a citizen 
entitled who might happen, quite circum. 
stantially even—to be caught under a 
blanket injunction? 

The United States Constitution ts recom. 
mended reading just now for every citizen, 
and particularly those in Washington 
charged with enacting and interpreting and 
enforcing the law. 





Montgomery College Has Functions 
Unique in Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New-Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled*“Montgomery College 
Has Functions Unique in Area,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MontTcomery CoLLece Has FuNCTIONS 

UNIQUE IN AREA 

In Takoma Park, a bustling, friendly 10 
year old is growing up. The youngster is 
Montgomery Junior College, only public 
school of its kind in the Washington area. 

Its aims are simple, unassuming, and real- 
istic. Eric Labouvie, professor of modern 
languages who has been at Montgomery since 
the school was founded, explains it this way: 

“Many of the students who come to Mont- 
gomery are not ready for college—at least not 
ready for the factory method in force at so 
many of our universities. Others have been 
refused admission to larger schools. Some 
have failed at other schools. 

“We believe that many of these students 
are very definitely worth saving.” 

SPECIAL ATTENTION 

Labouvie continued: 

“We give these students individualized 
attention. The student-teacher ratio is very 
favorable, and most of the classes have fewer 
than 25 students. Here they get help and 
special instruction they couldn't get at 4 
larger school. 
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“The results are rewarding.” Students 
pave gone gone from here to the dean’s list in 
other universities. They have graduated 
from demanding 4-year colleges. Some have 
gone on to to take advanced degrees and other 

essions like law. 

About 700 students attend classes on the 
college’s 7-acre campus. Most come from 
Montgomery County. For county residents, 
the tuition is low—$100 per semester—and 
students cam economize by living at home. 
Montgomery has a cafeteria, but no housing. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Dean Donald E. Deyo emphasizes that 
Montgomery, first junior college in Maryland 
fully accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, is 
open to all. 

This year, for example, 2 foreign students 
are enrolled, along with 25 from outside 
Maryland, and 113 residents of the District. 

They are offered a dual-purpose program: 
One is designed for students who will go on 

to complete 4 years of college. The other is 
for those seeking business or technical train- 
ing to equip them to enter the work-a-day 
world after 2 years. 

The school has two campuses. The main 
campus, at Takoma Avenue at Woodbury 
Drive, offers academic programs—like pre- 
law and engineering—and some vocational 
courses, including secretarial work. 

The other is in Rockville, at the site of the 
formerly all-Negro George Washington Carver 
Junior College in the Carver High School. 
Here the college offers trade courses. 

Montgomery was set up in May 1946, with 
$10,000 in county funds. It was housed in 
temporary buildings behind the Bethesda- 

Clase High School. 

y the school is listed for $164,523 in 
the county board of education's budget. It 
also receives State funds. Montgomery has 
six main buildings. A school of practical 
nursing will be opened next year in coopera- 
tion with nearby Suburban Hospital. 

Dean Deyo is working on plans for a 
$1,370,000 expansion program which, over a 
2-year period, would give Montgomery a new 
field house, library, and science building. 
County educators think he will see the plans 
realized. 





Dr. Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; on the 22d 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
today the incisive comments of the young 
historian, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., on the 
22d amendment. 

Dr. Schlesinger, a member of the Har- 
vard University. faculty, has already 
carved out for himself an enviable niche 
as a historian. His works include The 
Age of Jackson, and more recently, the 
first volume in his 4-volume The Age of 
Roosevelt biography. 

Dr. Schiesinger’s reply to my inquiry 


follows: 
~ HAarvarp Unriverstry, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 1957. 
Congressman Stewart L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, ¢ 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I am heartily in 
Support of your joint resolution proposing 
to repeal the-22d amendment. 


} 
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That amendment, in my judgment, repre- 
sents an anomaly in our Constitution. Ex- 
cept for the 22d amendment, all present 
amendments to the Constitution aim to en- 
large the rights of the people. The 22d 
amendment restricts the rights of the peo- 
ple. Only one other amendment was 
similarly restrictive; that was the 18th 
amendment which the people in due course 
repealed. I am confident that due consider- 
ation will lead in time to _the repeal of the 
22d amendment. 

The notion that unlimited Presidential 
reeligibility threatens dictatorship is, in my 
judgment, chimerical. It did not do so in the 
160. years of American history before the 
adoption of the 22d amendment. It should 
be noted that our northern neighbor, Can- 
ada, had the same man as Prime Minister 
for a total of more than 20 years: without 
suffering any notable diminution in the 
rights and freedoms of the people. If we 
ever get dictatorship in the United States, 
it will come, not because public officials can 
be reelected to office, but because of some 
far more fundamental breakdown of Gov- 
ernment. To suppose that the 22d amend- 
ment has blocked up what otherwise might 
be an invitation to totalitarianism is to 
accept a most superficial view of the origins 
of totalitarianism. As George Washington 
once said, “When a people shall have become 
incapable of governing themselves, and fit 
for a master, it is of little consequence from 
what quarter he comes.” 

The 22d amendment is based on the pre- 
mise that the American people cannot be 
trusted to make the decision about the third 
term themselves. I do not see that our ex- 
perience as a nation justifies this conclusion. 
More than this, the limitation imposed by 
the 22d amendment may at some time be a 
source of genuine peril. As George Wash- 
ington said, “I can see no propriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the services of any 
man, who on some great emergency shall be 
deemed universally most capable of serving 
the public.” Theodore Roosevelt put the 
point this way: “If, for instance, a tremen- 
dous crisis occurred at the end of the second 
term of a man like Lincoln, as such a crisis 
occurred at the end of his first term, it would 
be a veritable calamity if the American peo- 
ple were forbidden to continue to use the 
services of the one man whom they knew, and 
did not merely guess, could carry them 
through the crisis.” In point of fact, the one 
time the American people chose to continue 
a President beyond the traditional two terms 
was in exactly the circumstances envisaged 
by Washington and by Theodore Roosevelt. 
If we purport to believe in democracy and 
self-government, why not trust the people? 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 





United States Savings Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on February 
21, 1957, regarding the interest rate on 
United States savings bonds: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Strate or New York 
Mr. Motrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

and mémbers of the committee, for the privi- 

lege of appearing here today. 
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The CHAIRMAN. We will be glad to hear you 
on H. R. 4734, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Mutter. I am sorry I do not have a 
prepared statement, but I did not know until 
yesterday that the committee intended to 
have these hearings today. 

The bills that are before you, H. R. 4734 
and H. R. 4735, to amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act to authorize a change in the 
maximum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings bonds, as I read them, apply 
to sales of bonds after the enactment of these 
bills. 

I think, as already indicated, it is the in- 
tention of this legislation to cause the Amer- 
ican public not only to invest in these bonds, 
but to continue their present investments 
in them. I think an important thing that 
you must consider is that those who hold 
these bonds today, particularly the E-bonds, 
must be encouraged to continue to hold those 
bonds rather than to cash them in. 

As early as 1951, I introduced bills in the 
House, two companion bills, to accomplish 
the purpose of causing the general public to 
retain their E-bonds, and, as they purchased 
them in the future, to retain those addi- 
tional investments for the longest possible 
term. 

I have been putting similar bills in at 
every session since, and on January 3 of this 
year I again introduced the same bills which 
bear the numbers H. R. 2480 and H. R. 2481, 

The one bill, H. R. 2480, provides for pay- 
ment of a premium on savings bonds and 
savings certificates, while H. R. 2481 provides 
for tax exemption on the earnings on these 
E-bonds. 

If you enact the bill as you have it before 
you, you are creating, instead of an‘incentive 
to holders of E-bonds to hold them, an incen- 
tive to cash them jn and buy the new bonds 
if and when the Treasury issues them at the 
higher rate. 

I think it is Just as important if not more 
important that you give an incentive to the 
present holders of E-bonds to retain them 
for the maximum period possible. You will 
accomplish that if you enact bills similar to 
the bills that I have mentioned to you a 
moment ago. 

I know the aversion to tax exemption, but 
I can think of no greater incentive to the 
holder of E-bonds than to say to him, “If 
you will hold-your bonds for 10 years you will 
then have tax exemption on the earnings on 
those bonds.” 

My bill provides that the tax exemption 
shall be earned only if he holds the bonds 
for the full period of 10 years. It also pro- 
vides that if he should decide to cash them 
in at some time before the end of the 10 
years, then the income on those bonds is 
taxable. 

It may be that you will decide that a better 
way of doing it is to increase the interest 
rate or give a premium for holding the bonds, 

Rather than proceeding as indicated in 
Chairman Cooper’s and Congressman Reed’s 
bills, of increasing interest rates; my bill 
H. R. 2480 provides for a premium to be paid 
for holding the-bonds for the full 10-year 
period. As I indicated, it would apply to 
bonds that are presently issued and out- 
standing, as well as new bonds. Again I 
urge upon you, that is extremely important. 

The -CHairRMAN. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. Mutter. In a half moment, sir. 


There are, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin of January 1957, some $50 
billion in E bonds or E and F bonds out- 
standing today. If you are going to increase 
the rate of interest payable on your new 
bonds you are going to cause those bonds to 
be cashed in in large part. Once the owners 
of those bonds cash them in, it is doubtful as 
to how many will then reinvest them in 
other E bonds or Government bonds. 

Today, because of the higher yield being 
obtained from other sources of investment— 
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stocks and particularly municipal and State 
bonds which are tax exempt—the person 
who will cash in his bonds—and many of 
them are doing it today—will buy something 
other than these Government securities. 

The fact of the matter is that since 1951, 
every year, there have been more E bonds 
cashed in than have been sold during each 
of those years. 

I urge the committee to consider seriously 
the terms of H. R. 2480 and H. R. 2481 in 
connection with the bills that you have 
before you. I do trust that, in any event, 
you will increase the rate not only on new 
issues but on the presently outstanding is- 
sues that are being held by the public, so 
as to give them an additional incentive to 
hold those bonds. 

The CHamrmMan. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

The CHammMan. We thank you for your 
appearance and the helpful information 
given the committee. We will bear your 
suggestions in mind. 

Mr. KeocHu. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. K ni 

Mr. KzocH. May I commend my colleague 
from New York for his obviously fine state- 
ment, and say for the record that he has 
presented himself in a manner that those 
who know him know he always does, with 
great diligence and competence. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. EserHakter. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHamman. Mr. Jenkins of Ohio will 
inquire. 

Mr. Jenxrins. I know you are an expert on 
this matter. You have introduced your bills, 
and our chairman has introduced a bill, and 
so has Mr. REED. 

There are a lot of ple interested in 
what we are talking about all over the 
country. 

What do you think as between your pro- 
posed legislation and the legislation pro- 

by these géntlemen? Do you not 
think that their legislation would be prefer- 
able to these thousands of people who are 
interested? 

Mr. Mutter. I have the utmost confidence 
in Chairman Cooper and Con; REED, 
and I am sure that in introducing their bills 
they thought that was the best way to tackle 
the problem. 

But I have pointed out to you, as I read 
the bills introduced, they apply to future 
sales of these bonds. I think it is extremely 
important to give an incentive to holders of 
outstanding bonds that they shall hold on to 
their bonds. 

You can imagine what it would do to in- 
flation if only half of the outstanding $50 
billion or $25 billion were cashed in within 
a short time after this bill is enacted be- 
cause the new bonds are going to carry a 
higher interest rate than their bonds. 

I might say this: there has been news- 
paper comment and magazine comment 
across the country most favorable to my bills. 
I have received hundreds of letters from all 
over the country supporting my bills. I 
will say that at that time the bills by Chair- 
man Cooper and Congressman REED had not 
yet been introduced. But I think the point 
I have made about them is a very valid one 
and should be seriously considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. EBERHARTER will in- 
quire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. MULTER, you have 
touched upon a subject which I have pre- 
viously thought about. 

It occurs to me that there would be a 
tremendous switch from 3-percent bonds to 
3%-percent bonds. And whether or not the 
proper way to handle it is by the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. Cooper and Mr. REep is open 
to serious question in my mind. 
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It seems to me if we can convince the 
public to hold on to their present bonds we 
should do so. But now they have no incen- 
tive to hold on to them when they can switch 
over and get one-quarter percent more in- 
terest a year. So the Government will not 
gain anything by a switchover. In fact, it 
would lose money because of the higher in- 
terest rate. 

That is your main contention, is it not? 

Mr. Mu.ter. That is my contention. 

May I point out to this committee that, as 
you well know, the E bond was always in- 
tended to carry about one-half of 1 percent 
per annum more interest than other Gov- 
ernment securities. And when you increased 
the rate the last time it was with that 
mind. There has been no increase since, 

The result is that today your other Gov- 
ernment’securities, which you can buy today 


penny’s interest, are paying a higher rate 
than these bonds. There is no incentive for 


B 


anybody to hold an E bond, and most people — 


his bond today with his paycheck, and to- 
morrow -he cashes it in. 

The CHatmrman. All right. 

We thank you for your appearance and the 
information given the committee. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





CBS Action Makes Case for FCC Network 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the proposed action by Columbia Broad- 
casting System to discontinue its tele- 
vision affiliation with Charleston, W. 
Va.’s station WCHS-TYV, the only operat- 
ing television station in the capital city 
of my State. Columbia Broadcasting 
System has announced it will transfer 
its network affiliation to station WHTN-— 
TV in Huntington, W. Va., which has just 
been purchased by the Cowles interests, 
“a big-business operation in the Mid- 
west.” The unfairness of such action is 
clearly evident in the following letter 
which I have forwarded to the president 
of CBS. The public interest may also 
be involved if the contemplated transfer 
is effected. The following editorial from 





_ the April 10, 1957, issue of the Charleston 


Gazette clearly points up the issue. The 
letter and editorial sae : 


. t Aprit 10, 1957. 
Dr. Prank STanron, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York, N: Y. 

Dear De. Stanron: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem contemplates discontinuing its affilia- 
tion with Charleston, W. Va.’s only operating 


television TV,. transfer- 
ring its affiliation to WHTN-TV in Hunting- 
ton: that al- 


in Charleston, 
our State capital, which is the focal point 


April 12 


a State and Federal government; 
in West Virginia. The etumenae 
im having been affiliate 
with station WCHS-—TV, has enjoyed the con. 
fidence and profound respect of the citizen; 
of the area. The present facilities accom. 
modate a very broad listening audience, ang 
our capital and its people have been gre: atly 
benefited by the very adequate and completa 
services that have been rendered. In my 
opinion, no station could possibly provice 
better service than that being rendered io 
the public in the Charleston and imme- 
diately adjacent areas by station WCHS_Ty. 
The transferral of network facilities from 
Charleston to a new station would deprive 
& rapidly growing industrial area of the king 
of service it has been receiving and which jt 
so rightly deserves. Unexcelled news sery. 
ice, national, State, and local, has been pro. 
vided in the field of both radio and tele. 
vision by WCHS-TV, and Charleston has come 
to accept it as one of the indispensable fac. 
tors in the progress and development which 
have caused the Kanawha Valley to be <9 
often spoken of as the “magic valley.” 

If the plan that has been ‘announced by 
CBS is carried forth to completion, I have 
no doubt that the citizens of all of West Vir- 
ginia will be justified in feeling that Charles. 
ton’s local station has been exploited to sat- 
isfy big business and absentee ownership. 
It would be said indeed if this should be the 
situation, because it is in just such situa- 
tions that Government control, so often and 
so vociferously deplored in this day and age, 
is invited. 

Charieston’s station WCHS-TV is about 
to complete the construction of a new high 
tower erected at a cost of over $300,000. 
The location and the construction of the 
tower were approved by the engineering de- 
partment of Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It would seem to me that CBS would be 
morally obligated to continue its affiliation 
with the Charleston station, now that 
WCHS-TV has gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense of building the new tower. Trans- 
mittal of pictures via the new tower is ex- 
pected to begin on May 1. The station con- 
structed the tower in good faith in order 
to improve and expand its coverage. In- 
stead of waiting until the station could have 
an opportunity to prove the performance 
of the new tower, CBS has arbitrarily an- 
nounced that it will transfer network facili- 
ties_to the Huntington area as soon as the 
present contract runs its course. 

Dr. Stanton, I cannot help but Ae greatly 
disturbed about the action contemplated. 
I represent the co ional district in 
which Charleston is located. Mine is the 
greatest coal-producing district in the United 
States, and in the Kanawha Valley you will 
find one of the largest concentrations of 
chemical plants in the Western Hemisphere. 
It seems little short of ridiculous that the 
city in which is -located the seat of State 
government, situated in such a large indus- 


no direct supervision or control, but as Rep- 
resentative of an area which will be most 
vitally and injuriously affected, I cannot. in 
good conscience, avoid ing the action 
Ss seen. Iam advised that the own- 
ers of television sets will be put to addl- 
tional expense for purchase of new antennas, 
and I should think that CBS would be most 
reluctant to cause this additional burden 
to be placed upon the public. Moreover, 
the public has a natural, and, indeed, vested 
in in retaining the outlet in Charles- 
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I trust, Dr. Stanton, that the proposed 4c- 
tion, although already announced, will not 
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nsummated. Local ownership has been 
recognized by the Federal Government as 
peing the type of ownership which renders 
the complete service to the 
people. The people of West Virginia too 
jong have suffered from out-of-State owner- 
ship of many of the industrial enterprises, 
and we with askance upon 
the decision by CBS to weld another shackle 
and place milistone around the neck 
of local ownership as is being done in this 
instance. I sincerely hope that reason and 
justice will prevail and that the Columbia 
Broadcasting will not terminate its 
affiliation with WCHS-TV. 

Sincerely yours, 

- Rosert C. Byrrp, 

Member of Congress. 

CBS AcTION Makes CasE ror FCC Network 
CONTROL \. 

The decision of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to switch its television affiliation 
from WCHS, Charleston, to WHTN, Hunting- 
ton, raises two rather astouding points: 

1. That an organization of the supposed 
business sense of CBS would make such a 
decision in the first place; and 

2. That the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which has the power to regulate in- 
dividual television stations down to the 
finest detail, has no control whatsoever over 
the giant networks. 

On point 1, except for a business obliga- 
tion to do the best possible job for its stock- 
holders and what some may hold to be an 
obligation to the viewing public, we suppose 
the CBS decisions in such matters are its 
own business. 

But on point 2, it seems to be astonishingly 
inconsistent that Congress would give the 
FCC control over individual stations, which 
would be in the relative category of small 
business and give an absolute free Hand to 
the networks, which are big business with 
the power to make or break an individual 
station. ; 

And nothing does more to emphasize this 
inequity than the case at hand, which we 
consider to be an unfair, arbitrary, and un- 
reasonable action on the part of CBS to give 
one television station a great advantage at 
the expense of another. 

It can hardly be denied that network affil- 
lation is a big factor in the value of. a local 
station. Thus, looking at it in the cold light 
of cash value, the CBS decision will be highly 
beneficial to WHTN and somewhat detri- 
mental to WCHS just as it would have had 
a similar effect on the stations concerned if 
NBC had decided to swith from WSAZ to 
WHTN. 

Therefore, it seems rather significant that 
the CBS decision came shortly after WHTN, 
admittedly a weak third station in the 
Charleston-Huntington area, was purchased 
by the Cowles interests, a big business opera- 
tion in the Midwest. 

Is this a case of CBS, which is big busi- 
ness itself, bowing to the demands of big 
business in the ownership of individual tele- 
vision stations? 

And, with this switch in network affilia- 
tion, what happens to the value of the stock 
of WHTN, which certainly must have been 
acquired by Cowles at a modest price? 

The only reasons made public by CBS for 
its decision were that it wanted to be in a 
more competitive position with NBC’s Hunt- 
ington outlet, WSAZ, and that Cowles had 
done an outstanding job of management in 
other cities. ; 

But CBS prefers to ignore the advances 
made by WCHS after its main competition 
had a 5-year advantage in getting on the 


air, and the eff and expense to which it 
has gone to improve the CBS competitive 
position, 


The thing that makes the CBS 
unfair, and casts suspicions upon 
tives involved, is that the decision was made 
just before WCHS is to put in use its new 
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transmitting tower which it is building at 
a cost of $300,000 to improve its competitive 
position. 

Both WCHS and WHTWN are in the process 
of building new towers. Therefore, if CBS 
had any interest in being fair in its con- 
sideration of affiliates, we contend that it 
would have waited until it could have had 
a firsthand comparison of the two stations 
on their performance with their new trans- 
mitters. 

Instead, CBS arbitrarily announces its 
decision to kick its old friend, WCHS, off 
to the side and embrace an untried but 
wealthy newcomer. 

Such an action certainly causes suspicions 
and raises questions that should be subject 
to review by the Federal Communications 
Commission. : 

In the public interest, Congress should do 
something to prevent this dog-eat-dog 
principle of permitting the big to swallow 
up the small. 
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Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “United 
States Cash No Cure,” written by Roy 
Covington, published in the Miami Her- 
ald of March 20, 1957, and reprinted and 
sent to me by Roy Hawkins, of Miami, 
Fla. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“UNriTep STaTes CasH No Cure,” KNIGHT— 
EpitorR LAMBASTES WASTE AND FOLLY 
(By Roy Covington) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Foreign aid began as a 
means of rehabilitating war-torn nations of 
Europe... It was never intended to become, 
as it is today, a permanent arm of our foreign 
policy, John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Knight Newspapers, charged Tuesday 
night. 

“We seem to have the curious idea in this 
country that anything can be cured by shak- 
ing the United States money tree,” said 
Knight in a speech before the Charlotte 
Executive Club. 

High government spending and foreign 
aid in particular were targets chosen for 
criticism. 

He also described the “free press as the 
last bulwark of individual liberty.” 

John S. Knight is editor and publisher of 
the Miami Herald, the Akron Beacon Journal, 
the Detroit Free Press and the Chicago Daily 
News. : 

He also serves as a director of the Charlotte 
Observer, of which his brother, James L. 
Knight, is president and publisher. 

Introduced by C. A. McKnight, editor of 


the Observer, Knight spoke to some 300 ex- - 


ecutives, including a number of visiting 
newspaper editors and publishers from both 
Carolinas, 

Knight ‘said he did not decry all foreign 
aid, but, he said, “It is incomprehensible 
when the administration says that foreign 
aid cannot be cut, and Congress supinely 
agrees.” 

He cited “waste and folly” in the applica- 
tion of foreign aid funds. 

“In Iran, for example, the International 
Cooperation Administration built a sugar- 
beet refinery. But it couldn’t be operated 
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fer 3 years because the Iranians didn't know 
how to grow beets. One ICA office in Iran 
requisitioned 53 automobiles and 41 drivers 
for its 55 employees. 

“There are literally dozens of such exam- 
ples of waste and folly,” said Knight. 

He admitted he was one of Ike’s earliest 
supporters for the Presidency. 

But of late, he said, he has become “most 
concerned with the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s change in directions since the Presi- 
dent’s reelection.” The $72 billion budget 
proposed by the administration was a “shock- 
er to all who believe, as I do, in holding down 
expenses of the Government,” declared 
Knight. 

“It is an undeniable fact that the budget 
can be cut,” he said, “but the President and 
Congress are now engaged in a buckpassing 
contest to avoid taking responsibility.” 

“Mr. Eisenhower is wasting his breath in 
warning labor and business of the dangers of 
inflation when the Government itself, by 
gargantuan expenditures, is contributing to 
the spiral,” Knight said. 

The administration's philosophy of foreign 
aid as an arm of foreign policy is contribut- 
ing to the overall spending spree. 

“As our foreign spending rises, so does our 
spending at home,” he said. Knight was dis- 
appointed that Mr. Eisenhower had not for- 
mulated a new and striking foreign policy. 

“The incredible Mr. Dulles flies from one 
continent to another looking for trouble, and 
usually finds it,” scoffed Knight. 

Describing the results of a hit-and-miss 
foreign policy, Knight said “the British and 
French are miffed; the Israelis rightly com- 
plain that they were doublecrossed; Nasser, 
the troublemaker, is riding high; SEATO is 
falling apart; NATO has lost much of its 
effective fighting strength, and every nation 
with communism for sale is blackmailing 
us to the limit.” 

Knight said he also was troubled over 
trends evident in the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people. 

He listed as areas for concern: 

The naive faith in President Eisenhower. 
The prevalence of let Ike do it symbolizes an 
inattentiveness to public questions. 

Extremism in the field of racial conflict. 
“Instead of approaching a problem of this 
magnitude in a calm and rational manner, 
realizing it may never be solved in our time, 
the issues at stake have given rise to racial 
strife and hate mongering.” 

Wage inflation, in which annual wage in- 
creases are totaily unrelated to productivity. 
“Collective bargaining, as it is sometimes 
humorously called, is actually nothing but 
the exercise of power by labor leaders who 
can cripple or ruin an industry at their will.” 

Decline of the small-business man. “It 
seems to me that we are losing much of the 
country’s basic strength when the few sup- 
plant the many.” 

Decline of the individual. “We seem to 
have lost much of the rugged individualism 
of our forefathers. Today nearly every job 
applicant seerns more interested in the hours 
of work and pension plans than in accepting 
responsibility and seeking achievement. 
Security has become a goal rather than an 
achievement.” 





Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
Condemns Latest Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the most inflationary pieces of legislation 
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of the 85th Congress has now been intro- 
duced. 

I refer to the proposed legislation 
which would unfortunately make a hol=- 
low shell of Federal regulation of the 
prices of natural gas. 

Specifically, I have reference to H. R. 
6790 and H. R. 6791, introduced, respec- 
tively, by Representative Oren Harris, of 
Arkansas, and Representative JosEPH 
O’Hara, of Minnesota. 

In my judgment, this proposed legisla- 
tion poses a tremendous threat to the 
American economy in more ways than 
one. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for just a 


moment in connection with that he has . 


just said with respect to the Harris 
bill? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the action he is tak- 
ing at the very start in opposition to the 
Harris bill, which has been introduced in 
the House. 

When I was mayor of Philadelphia we 
had a mayors’ committee which fought 
very vigorously against that bill. I know 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin was on that side, and did his Very best 
to prevent its enactment. I assure the 
Senator from Wisconsin that he will 
have support in his efforts from at least 
one Senator on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. My opening remarks contained 
a statement of my views. I shall con- 
tinue to restate them in committee, and 
before the Senate, when the subject 
comes before us. - 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

For months, we have been reading disturb- 
ing newspaper accounts to the effect that a 
new version of the bill which President Eisen- 
hower vetoed in the 84th Congress would soon 
be introduced. 

Now this version has been offered. 

This time, it attempts to accomplish its 
objective by permitting a so-called reason- 
able-market price to be charged. 

But what is reaSonable-market price? 

It is the going price. 

So, will this be regulation? Of course not; 
it is pretended regulation on the basis of an 
unregulated price. 

So in its pretense at regulation, it is even 
worse than last year’s more frank bill. In 
24 pages of legal falderal, the bill deceptively 
makes noises as if some regulation were 
really being attempted. 

It sets up a standard for a regulatory. 
agency which the Commission would find it 
impossible to follow. The criterion would be 
a quicksand of uncertainty into which every 
regulatory case would founder—if any at- 
tempt were made to actually enforce it. 

The reasonable-market price would be 
changing constantly—upward. 

The Commission investigators would have 
to scramble to keep up interminably with 
what the latest market price was. 

Consequently, the Commission would be 
following the market price rather than lead- 
ing, abjectly approving rather than inde- 
pendently establishing a fair regulated price, 
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as all regulatory commissions are supposed 
to do. 


The supporters of this legislation make no 
bones about what they really have in mind. 

Their aim is the very same as it was in the 
84th Congress, the 83d Congress, and in pre- 
ceding Congresses—to deny the consumers of 
this Nation the reasonable protection which 
the consumers had a right to expect under 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

For months, we have been reading reports 
from natural-gas associations to the effect 
that if the administration really wants this 
legislation enacted, it—the administration— 
will have to work hard for it. 

I hope that the administration will do no 
such thing. 

I say very frankly, however and yes, sor- 
rowfully, that I will not be surprised if the 
administration does come once again to the 
unwise. decision of backing the purposes of 
this legislation. 

Unfortunately, the administration has al- 
lowed itself to swallow the misrepresenta- 
tions which have been spread by the natu- 
ral-gas industry. 

Unfortunately, the administration, ‘which 
has been wisely pleading for a curb on in- 
flation—which has been pleading for volun- 
tary efforts to hold down wage and price 
pressures, this same administration now 
seems determined to do a rightabout-face. 
Thus, it probably backs a bill which will be 
one of the most inflationary measures in the 
85th Congress. 

Fuel is the key item in the cost of living 
and in the cost of production. When indus- 
try has to pay higher fuel costs, when 30 
million homeowners have to pay higher resi- 
dential gas costs, what is that but inflation? 

We see in this legislation, too, one more 
unfortunate step down the road of ineffec- 
tive regulation by a so-called regulatory 
agency. It is a road in which a Federal Com- 
mission does not seem to be actively inter- 
ested in protecting the very public interest 
which it was set up to protect. 

I say, frankly, but respectfully: The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has repeatedly failed 
in its obligations vigorously to protect. the 
public interest. 

Instead, by backing the previous version 
of this legislation and by reportedly backing 
the present version of this legislation, the 
Federal Power Commission seems to say, in 
effect: “Gentlemen of the Congress, -we will 
be glad to authorize whatever the ‘traffic 
will bear,’ if you will just permit us to do so.” 

I want to be fair to the Federal Power 
Commission—which, after all, faces enor- 
mous work burdens. I am not, of course, 
reflecting on the sincerity of any of its mem- 
bers. I respect their honest differences with 
me. I am simply stating that the Commis- 
sion is not uniformly doing the job which 
the Congress originally intended for it. 

Lastly, I want to reiterate a point which I 
have previously made. The oil and gas in- 
dustry is definitely entitled to a reasonable 
return on their investment. The local gas 
distributors are entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn. The pipelines are entitled to a reason- 
able return on their investment. 

But so, too, the public is entitled to reason- 
able protection. 

There is no evidence whatsoever to indi- 
cate that the oil and gas industry has suffered 
under previous Federal regulation. ‘There is 
every evidence to indicate that the industry 
has prospered, and that it will continue to 
prosper if reasonable regulation is carried on. 

I hope, therefore, that this Harris-O’Hara 
legislation will be defeated. 

I hope that it will be defeated on its lack 
of merit and not simply because of part of 
the oil industry’s lobbying tactics, as carried 
on in the 84th Congress. 

I hope the administration will reconsider 
its overall stand. . : 
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I support this administration generally 
But I will not falter on my right to part com_ 
pany with the administration when my con. 
science tells me it is in the wrong. 

Perhaps, there are some within the admin. 
istration—within the Department of Justice 
or elsewhere—who support my stand angq 
who disagree with the Harris-O’Hara pj); 
If so, I hope they will be in a position to come 
forth and openly say so. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING or 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of g 
document: not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy- 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng- 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. gs. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 

1 tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions’ under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the heac of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). . 

CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recerp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Asian Assembly for Moral Rearmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
just been completed in the Philippines an 
Asian Assembly for Moral Rearmament 
attended by representative leaders from 
97 nations. This assembly was wel- 
comed to this country by the late Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and was attended by 
his successor, President Garcia, with 
members of his Cabinet. 

We in Washington would be wise to 
take note of what has been done and said 
at this gathering. The reconciliation of 
bitterness between races and nations, the 
demonstration of moral and spiritual 
power in men who can decide policy, the 
implications for the United States of this 
new among the free na- 
tions of Asia—these are all matters of 
the highest significance. 

Freedom has its ideology. Absolute 
moral standards give it firmness. The 
spirit of God gives it life. 

If we in America live that.ideology we 


‘ shall find a response in Asia that money 


cannot buy. It could be the turning 

point. 

The signs of response to these deeper 
realities at this assembly are a source 
of hope for us all—and a challenge to us 
to examine our policy and our practice in 
light of these truths. 

Mr. President, I ask that a statement 
I have prepared on this subject be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

ASIAN ¥ FoR MoRAL REARMAMENT— 
STATESMEN UNITE AT MRA ASSEMBLY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
President Carlos P. Garcia of the Philip- 

pines and Mrs. Garcia, with members of his 

Cabinet and leaders of the Philippine Con- 

gress, traveled by special train to Baguio to 

from 27*nations to the 
for Moral Rearmament held 

President Garcia said: 


It is a chord that will find re- 
sponsive hearts the world over.” 
The party included the Acting 


Buchman, 
ment, the President said at least three times, 
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‘Ros, we must decide this on the basis of 
what's right, no matter whose feelings are 
hurt, even my own.’ On that basis many 
of the President's problems were solved. Five 
days before his death I told him about this 
Assembly. He said he would come to Baguio 
to open the conference, and expressed the 
particular hope that the three Colwell 
brothers would be coming.” 

Senator Emmanuel Pelaez, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on National Defense in 
the Philippines, said: 

-“It is for practical reasons that I want 
MRA to be a force here. From the stand- 
point of national security it can be a very 
practical, realistic bulwark against the in- 
filtration of communism.” 


ONLY ANSWER A SUPERIOR IDEOLOGY 


The former Prime Minister of Nationalist 
China, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, now chairman of 
the Military Strategy Advisory Board of 
Taiwan, summing up the results of the con- 
ference, declared that what he and others 
had “failed to-achieve in 10 years of postwar 
diplomatic effort had been accomplished at 
this Asian Assembly. 

“Although the war ended over 10 years ago, 
deep bitterness has remained. I see Moral 
Rearmament as the ideology which is uniting 
the Asian nations. Real contributions have 
been made to the welfare of Asia. Leading 
Japanese and Koreans have found under- 
standing. We have seen a dream of long 
standing realized here. Enemies have be- 
come reconciled and greatehope has been 
found. 

“Today we need a superior ideology to 
safeguard our national freedom and democ- 
racy. Dr. Frank Buchman, from his knowl- 
edge of human nature, foresaw this need and 
has given the world an ideology of change. 
Twenty years’ experience of communism has 
proved to me that the only answer is a su- 
perior ideology. Today there is only one 
road—that of moral rearmament—along 
which the whole world can advance to free- 
dom and peace.” 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin pledged himself to ac- 
cept gladly any responsibility through moral 
rearmament to consolidate this new spirit 
in Asia and the world. 


PRIME MINISTER U NU DEFINES BASIS OF 
ANSWERING IDEOLOGY 


The Burmese Prime Minister sent a mes- 
sage to the assembly which was broadcast 
over the Burmese National Radio: “Dr. 
Buchman has presented to the world a new 
ideology above race and class because it 
seeks to answer the needs of the heart. 
This ideology seeks to change men, their 
ideas, their motives, their aims. Its moral 
standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love form the cream of all religious 
beliefs.” - 

Prime Minister Nobosuke Kishi of Japan 
said in a message delivered by Niro Hoshi- 
jima: “I look forward to the day when all 
the peoples of Asia unite in friendship. This 
desire of mine makes me exceptionally happy 
to send my greetings to the Asian Conference 
for Moral Rearmament. Understanding be- 
tween nations can hardly be by, the 
Official phase of diplomacy alone. What ap- 
Pears to me vastly more important is a re- 
awakening to the moral and spiritual values 
involved.” 

Dr. Mohammad Hatta, former vice presi- 
dent and cofounder of the Indonesia Repub- 
lic, sent a message declaring: “If with God's 
help you can achieve something to alleviate 


world tension, the whole of mankind will be 
grateful to you.” 3 

R. P. Sunarto, a director of Radio Indo- 
nesia, delivered Dr. Hatta’s message and told 
of the widespread response to weekly broad- 
casts on MRA in Indonesia. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam sent 
@ personal representative, Dinh Van Huan, 
first president of the court of appeals. Mr. 
Van Huan said: “To remake the world we 
only need a determined nucleus in every 
country. I am deeply convinced of the ob- 
jectives for which you are so effectively striv- 
ing. An Asian Assembly for Moral Rearma- 
ment should be held at least once a year.” 


HISTORIC HATREDS HEALED 


Niro Hoshijima, cosignatory of the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and oldest member of the 
Diet in point of service, said: “Relations be- 
tween Japan and our nearest neighbor, 
Korea, are not what they should be. This 
is primarily the responsibility of the Japa- 
nese. Here we have been able to find the 
road to unity between Korea and Japan. 
With the spirit of MRA Japan can change 
and we can find lasting unity with the coun- 
tries of Asia.” 

Yoon Sung Soon, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Korean National 
Assembly, said: “The real difficulties between 
Korea and Japan can only be solved through 
the spirit of moral rearmament. We need to 
change personally, but it also needs to issue 
in political, social, economic and interna- 
tional changes. I have to change and every 
nation has to change. Just as Korea and 
Japan have found unity through MRA, so 
too can every nation.” 

Senator Shidzue Kato, member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Japanese 
Diet, asking forgiveness of the Korean peo- 
ple who suffered under more than 30 years 
of Japanese occupation, said: “I want to 
take full responsibility for what my nation 
did and for this I ask your forgiveness. I 
return with the determination that it will 
not just be lip service to an apology but to 
fight that this spirit becomes the policy of 
my nation.” 

Mrs. Park Hyun Sook, former Korean Cab- 
inet Minister whom the Japanese had im- 
prisoned for years and whose husband had 
been bedridden for more than 18 years as a 
result of Japanese maltreatment, said: “The 
unity of Asia can only be achieved when 
there is reconciliation between Japan and 
Korea. Through change in my own heart 
I lost my enmity and I am convinced that 
only on the basis of MRA can permanent 
Peace be achieved in Asia and the world.” 

Senator Kato, in describing how the repa- 
rations agreement between the Philippines 
and Japan was ratified, said: “Before I met 
MRA I was champion in embarrassing the 
government to get my name before the pub- 
lic. But MRA taught me how to fight on 
the basis of what is right. Last June the 
Diet was considering ratification of our 
reparations agreement with the Philippines 
but this was endangered by our party’s op- 
position to the government and the Many 
conflicts in the Diet. I decided to take full 
responsibility as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to fight for ratification, 
and 3 hours before the Diet session ended 
the reparations agreement was ratified.” 

Daw Nyein Tha, distinguished educator 
from Burma, said: “MRA has the secret of 
turning enemies into friends.” She quoted 
Dr. Buchman: “ “The best defense of your 
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country is the respect and gratitude of your 
neighbors.’ ’’ 

Mr. Kichizaemon Sumitomo, head of the 
Japanese industrial family which before the 
war employed 500,000 men, said: “I realize 
that as a capitalist I was also responsible for 
what happened in the Philippines by pro- 
viding the material strength for the Japanese 
militarists. But-apology is not enough. We 
in management must work on a basis of what 
is right. It is not enough to rely on good will 
- between individuais. We responsible leaders 
of our nations must commit ourselves to 
living a moral ideology.” 

After an apology by Renzo Yanagisawa, 
chairman of 250,000 Japanese shipyard work- 
ers, for what Japan did to the Philippines 
during the war, Donato Alarcon, vice presi- 
dent of the Philippine Transport Workers 
Union, said: “At this assembly we are de- 
veloping the moral ideology where our mis- 
takes of the past can be corrected and Japan 
and the Philippines can learn to live as mem- 
bers of one family.” 

Willard Johnson, president of the student 
body of 12,000 at the University of California 
at Los Angeles,&nd Jerry Nelson, another stu- 
dent leader from the same university, told 
of the unity MRA had brought to their 
campus. “We were the bitterest political 
enemies on the campus,” said Nelson. “What 
we had been doing was divisive and selfish. 
MRA united us. America needs this ideology. 
It is the only hope of our country.” Johnson 
said: “We Negroes have often attempted to 
answer racial prejudice with an equal amount 
of prejudice against the whites. Our real 
battle is against prejudice and not against 
the people involved in it. The ideology of 
moral rearmament can answer racial pre- 
judice because it challenges both black and 
white to change and build a new world.” 


WORLD DICTATORSHIP, WORLD DESTRUCTION, OR 
WORLD RENAISSANCE 

Dr. Douglas Cornell of Washington, execu- 
tive officer of the National Academy of 
Sciences, said: “MRA is the ideology of free- 
dom needed in the atomic age. I have 
worked 10 years in the development of weap- 
ons and have some knowledge of such facts 
as the marriage of atomic warheads with 
guided missiles. T»*« new factor is that the 
next war would an total destruction. 
Consciously or uncos.sciously everyone of us 
chooses one of three alternatives—world 
dictatorship, world destruction, or world 
renaissance. MRA offers every man the 
chance to play his full part in the creation 
of this renaissance.” 

Dante Calma of the office of the President 
of the Philippines said: “As yet it is only in 


Communist countries that ideology is placed © 


before self-interest. I fear for the future of 
my country and my children if there is not a 
change. Moral rearmament has proved a 
turning point in my life and for the first 
time I have become part of my Catholic faith. 
The future of this country as well as of Asia 
is being shaped here. at this assembly. We 
Filipinos must make moral rearmament top 
priority.” 

Dean Vincente G. Sinco, dean of the Col- 
lege of Law, Gniversity of the Philippines, 
and chairman of the import-export com- 
mittee, told the assembly: “I have been over- 
whelmed by the decisions which men and 
women have made at this assembly to take 
this ideology to Asia and the world. The 
spirit of greed, falsehood, impurity, and 
selfishness exists even where there is no 
communism. With MRA these forces will 
not become dominant in our nation. Only 
in this way will we have peace and unity.” 

Rajaram Shastri, Member of Parliament of 
India and General Secretary, 1954-55, of 
the All-India Hind Mazdoor Sabba, central 
organization of the Socialist trade unions of 
India with 500,000 members, declared: 

“As a Marxist I spent 26 years of my life 
organizing the Indian working class on a 
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basis of hatred and bitterness. When I saw 
the division around me I traveled for an 
answer to Soviet Russia, Red China, and sev- 
eral countries of Europe, but everywhere I 
found people suffering from the same dis- 
ease—materialism. = a 

“When I met moral rearmament I real- 
ized that for 26 years I had been pointing 
out the mistakes of others instead of seeing 
where I need to change myself first. MRA 
turned a torchlight inward. Through abso- 
lute moral standards and the guidance of 
God lies the way to bring peace and happi- 
ness to individuals, families, nations, and 
the world.” 

Cornelio Balmaceda, general manager of 
the Philippine Chamber of Commerce and 
former Minister of Commerce, who had 
earlier attended the World Training Center 
for Moral Rearmament at Caux, Switzer- 
land, while e. delegate to the ECOSOC Con- 
ference in Geneva,.said: “Ideological con- 


troversy plagued the meetings in Geneva.. 


At Caux I saw Communists changing and 


the force of an idea to unite the world. Most. 


solutions~ center around material rearma- 

ment. MRA is an armament that does not 

cost nations billions to insure defense. 

While the masses of Asia are being serenaded 

by communism, the coming of moral re- 

armament is very significant and timely.” 
TRUE BASIS FOR EAST-WEST UNITY 


In a cable to Mr. Sam Raysurn, Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and Senator THEOopoRE FRANCIS GREEN, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, on the occasion of a private 
showing for Members of both Houses of the 
United States Congress of the all-African 
film Freedom, delegates at the Asian Assem- 
bly said: 

“The Asian nations gathered at Baguio in 
the Philippines respond to your initiative in 
the presentation of the film Freedom to the 
United States Congress. The Asian premiere 
of Freedom was seen here this week by dele- 
gates from 24 nations attending the Asian 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament. This 
overwhelming film. is providential for our 
nations at this critical time and must reach 
the millions of Asia now, é 

“The ideology depicted in the film Free- 
dom, is the ideology Asia-wants. It is the 
only true basis on which East and West can 
unite. Where diplomacy has failed to answer 
our greatest need, moral rearmament is suc- 
ceeding. It is breaking down barriers of 
hate and bitterness and creating trust and 
unity. It is opening up avenues to repara- 
tions and concrete accords. us 

“We are grateful for the three American 
brothers, the Colwells, who responded to the 
late President Magsaysay’s call that they 
come to Baguio. They have played a vital 


part in operating the spirit in which unity . 


is being forged between our nations.” 

The cable was signed hy: Senator Roseller 
T. Lim, the Philippines; General Ho Ying- 
chin, chairman, Military Strategy Advisory 
Board, Formosa; Niro MHoshijima, senior 
member, Japanese Diet; Senator Shidzue 
Kato, member, Foreign ‘Relations Commit- 
tee, Japan; Yoon Sung Soon, chairman; 
Foreign Relations Committee, Korean Na- 
tional Assembly; R. P. Sunarto, director, 
Radio Indonesia; Devar Surya Sena, Radio 
Ceylon; Dato Mahmoud Bin Mat, former 


- speaker, Legisaltive Council, Malaya; Maung 


Maung Khin, editor, New Light of Burma; 
Rajaram Shastri, Member of Parliament, 
India. ; 

_A special showing for Members of Con- 
gress of the Philippines was held on April 
13 and attended by the speaker of the house 
of representatives, the senate majority lead- 


er, chairmen of the three senate commit-. 


tees, and other leaders. The 
morning session of the senate was delayed 
for an hour to enable Members to attend. 
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April 15 
1890 or 1984? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
edification of my colleagues, a thoucht- 
provoking editorial published in the wa]| 
Street Journal, entitled “1890 or 193849” 
’ There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1890 or 1984? 

When President Eisenhower the other day 
was asked about the complaints over the size 
of his record peacetime budget, his retort 
was that this isn’t 1890. 

“In this day and time,” he said, “we can- 
not * * * limit ourselves to the govern- 
mental processes that were applicable in 
1890. We have got to adapt the great prin- 
ciples of the Constitution to the inescapable 
—, and economic conditions of our 

e.”” 

And that, we suppose we are to understand, 
explains everything. 

The ghosts of Grover Cleveland and Wil- 
liam. McKinley have never been so popular 
as of late. Let anyone venture the smallest 
suggestion that old virtues—like thrift or 
prudence or self-reliance or local responsi- 


. bility for local problems—might have some 


virtue today, as well for a government as for 
its citizens, and he is dismissed with some 
such phrase as “we can’t turn the clock back 
to McKinley.” 

This is intended to be devastating. It is 
supposed to mark the critic as an igno- 
ramus unaware of the march of history and 
more than likely an enemy of the people 
because he opposes progress. And naturally 
it also marks the speaker as a forward- 
sighted fellow whose gaze is fixed ahead, say 
on 1980. 

It is a debater’s retort that answers noth- 
ing. While it might be a happy thing if we 
could indeed turn the clock back to McKin- 
ley when the cost of Government to the citi- 
zens was measured in thousands instead of 
billions of dollars, no one has proposed any 
such thing. 

As a matter of fact, the most vociferous 
critic of Mr. Eisenhower's budget js extrava- 
gant compared to Mr. Eisenhower only a few 
years ago. Then he proposed to turn the 
budget back to $60 billion; today the most 
hopeful reactionary dreams of taking no 
more than $5 billion or so out of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s $72 billion budget. The critics of 
Mr. Eisenhower's program, men like Sen- 
ator Byrp, for example, are neither unmind- 
ful of history nor fools. 

But the debater’s trickery in this kind 
of retort does not disturb us half so much 
as the fear that some of the people who 
use it do not see the trick and may suppose 
that they have uttered something wise. 

For what is often really being suggested 


‘is not merely that the circumstances of his- 


tory change but that the principles of wis- 
dom have somehow changed also. The sug- 
gestion is not simply that it may be wrong 
to cut “x” billion out of the budget, 4 mat- 
ter on whieh even practical men may dif- 
fer; the suggestion is that it is somehow 
wrong even to suggest considering such an 
outmoded principle as thrift. 

is here a dangerous trap for the 
mind. A wise man once said that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. Now if 
Jefferson were alive today he would not 
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what is the “least” possible in 1957 
was the “least” possible when he 


what 
wide bis declaration against tyranny. But 
4 mind so constituted would not be fooled 
into thinking that, however much circum- 
stance had altered the application of the 
prineip , the principle itself had been out- 




































IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
April 27, at the seventh annual awards 
dinner of the Washington Pilgrimage, 
Washington; D. C., a civic leader of St. 
Louis, Mo., Mr. William Harper Bryan, 
will be honored as the Lay Churchman 
of the Year for 1957. 

It will not be possible for me to 
present on that occasion as this out- 










standing business executive receives this 
honor in token of. his service to the 
church of St. Louis and the Nation. 





Other leaders will also be honored; 
therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a short explanation 
of the Washington Pilgrimage, together 
with a statement about the national 
church and lay awards for 1957, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
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men and women we have neither seen nor 
known. 

The Washington Pilgrimage’s basic theme 
is This Nation Under God. 





AWARDS For 1957 


The Washington Pilgrimage national 
chureh and lay awards were announced in 
Washington on March 28. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, famous Hollywood, Calif., minister, 
now minister at large for the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, was named 
“churchman of the year.” William Harper 
Bryan, of St. Louis, recently referred to as 
the “1957 Spirit of St. Louis,” has been 
named “lay-churchman of the year.” Mrs. 
W. Murdoch MacLeod, general director of 
United Churchwomen’s 11 million members, 
has been named “churchwoman of the year.” 

The awards will be received in person by 
the recipients at the seventh annual awards 
dinner of the Washington Pilgrimage, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 27. Cecil B. deMille will 
be present to present the churchman award 
to Dr. Evans. 

Other distinguished leaders who will par- 
ticipate in the pilgrimage of all faiths April 
26, 27, and 28 include Justice William O. 
Douglas, Senator Francis Case, Judge Luther 
Youngdahl, Judge Homer Ferguson, Dr. 
Theodore Distler, and Bradshaw Mintener. 

Paul Lavalle, conductor of the Band of 


America, will direct massed bands at a spe- - 


cial ceremony before the Lincoln Memorial 
in honor of the inclusion of the words 
“under God” in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

In collaboration with the 350th anniver- 
sary celebration of Jamestown, a special pro- 
gram will be presented before the Jefferson 
Memorial honoring the early founders of the 
Nation. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of the Peo- 
ple-to-People Foundation, in cooperation 
with Col. Edward Kirby and George Denny, 
will present a program in the Senate caucus 
room at 12 o’clock noon Saturday, April 27. 

President Eisenhower received the lay 
churchman’s award for 1955. This year’s 
recipient, William Harper Bryan, is presi- 
dent of the Associated Hardware Co. and 
former president of the Witte Hardware Co. 
As a civic leader, he founded the Polio So- 
ciety of St. Louis; served as president of St. 
Louis Sales Executives Club, district gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis International, president 
and member of the board of directors of 
the St. Louis Convention Bureau for 20 years, 
member of the board of the chamber of com- 
merce and chairman of the Century Club. As 
a church leader, he has served as a trustee of 
the Third Baptist Church of St. Louis for 
18 years, often as president and sometimes 
chairman of the ways and means commit- 
tee, has taught a Sunday school class since 
1923, and has served the Metropolitan Church 
Federation as a member of the executive 
board and the finance committee. 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, author, national 
preacher, and regular radio and TV speaker, 
is a graduate of Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, and McCcrmick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. During college days he was 
chosen all-conference and all-State end in 
football and all-conference and all-South- 
ern center in basketball. He is the found- 
ing sponsor of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, Inc. 

As minister at large, Dr. Evans covers 40,- 
000 miles per year by plane and train and 
has filled 450 speaking engagements since 
September 1953. He has spoken before con- 
ventions of business, education, government, 
armed service, civic, religious, and lay lead- 
ers throughout this country and abroad. He 
has visited Japan, Korea, China, India, 
Africa, and the Near East, meeting with stu- 
dents, government and mission leaders. In 
1955 he flew to Scotland to address the min- 
isters of that country at the request of Dr. 
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Billy Graham (clergy-churchman of 1956). 
For the past 4 years he has served a part of 
every summer as summer pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
D. C., the church of President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

Dr. Evans’ books include Youth Seeks a 
Master, the Kingdom is Yours, and Make 
Your Faith Work, all published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co. He has received many hon- 
orary degrees and was chosen one of the 12 
outstanding religious leaders of America in 
fhe Life magazine nationwide poll. Three 
of his four children are in full-time Christian 
service. 

Mrs, W. Murdoch MacLeod has directed the 
work of United Churchwomen since 1948. 
Formerly the executive secretary of the 
United Council of Church Women, she is 
now the general director of the enlarged or- 
ganization, United Church Women of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America: Mrs. Mac- 
Leod sérved as a consultant at the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in Evans- 
ton, Iil., 1954; attended the planning meet- 
ing for the World Council in England in 
1949; visited refugee camps in Germany in 
1955; and led a fraternal team of American 
women to Mexico in 1956 to attend .a con- 
ference of Mexican Protestant women. She 
holds a number of honerary degrees and is 
a graduate of the South Carolina College for 
Women. She has two daughters and is the 
widow of Dr. W. Murdoch MacLeod, a min- 
ister in the Presbyterian Church, United 
States. 





Federal Expenditures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, those who 
oppose reducing the 1958 budget are just 
not responsive to general public opinion. 

The progressive addition of bureaus 
and agencies calling for more Federal 
employees and annual increases in the 
cost of Government has aroused the peo- 
ple to the necessary tax burden that must 
be imposed on them to administer these 
programs. 

Instead of continuing heavy taxes and 
spending to the limit of public forbear- 
ance, Government leaders might well 
read the signs of revolt so spontaneously 
generated by uniting their efforts to 
make this 1957 the year of the turning 
point from deficits and lavish indul- 
gences. 

Sensible reductions from amounts pro- 
posed by domestic Federal agencies, a 
more careful review of overlapping func- 
tions and waste in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and withdrawal of foreign aid from 
missions completing their assignments, 
can be the direct means of showing the 
folks back home that we are abandoning 
our disappointing experiences in assum- 
ing we can save the world. 

It is traditional for heads of families 
and business organizations to periodi- 
cally take account of capital depletion 
and correct. unwarranted expenditures 
that endanger the safety and solvency of 
the financial structure. 
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The predicament of the United States 
Government, overdrawn, so to speak, in 
the sum of $275 billion, still insisting on 
increased budgets with no assurances of 
diminishing naitonal indebtedness and 
only an expression of hope for tax relief, 
should indicate the timeliness of a re- 
evaluation of our national financial 
prospects. 

The American citizens have been ex- 
tremely tolerant but that tolerance is 
waning. Let us recognize and profit by 
the warning before we encounter open 
revolt. 





American Bar Association Recommenda- 
tion Regarding Congressional Investi- 
gations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Congress, and 
many persons throughout the Nation, 
recently have been disturbed by the ex- 
cesses of some congressional investigat- 
ing committees. While the process of 
_continued analysis and investigation by 
the Congress is absolutely essential to 
the operation of the legislative branch of 
our Government, it is even more essen- 
tial that these investigations be handled 
with fairness and tact and with full pro- 
tection for the reputation and personal 
rights of anyone under actusation. 

For this reason, I am calling to the 
attention of the Senate some pertinent 
recommendations made by a committee 
of the American Bar Association with 
respect to the conduct and methods of 
congressional investigating committees. 

These recommendations are described 
in an editorial which was published in 
the April 14, 1957, issue of the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, Oreg., which was 
written by Mr. Douglas McKean, associ- 
ate editor of that newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent _ that this 
editorial be printed in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AmeRiIcAN Bar ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDS 
CurBING INVESTIGATIVE EAGERNESS OF 
Groups IN CONGRESS 

(By Douglas McKean) 

Three years ago, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation made an exhaustive study of congres- 
sional investigative committees as related to 
individual rights. 

The report made some rather serious 
charges against methods of those committees 
and suggested rules of procedure which the 
bar believes would eliminate the abuses. . 

In reading this discussion of the bar re- 
port, two facts should be borne in mind: 

1. Since the report was made 3 years ago, 
its recommendations can be evaluated in an 
atmosphere uncolored by feelings, pro or con, 
regarding the recent Senate committee 
hearings. 

2. The report was made subsequent to 
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hearings of what was popularly known as the 
McCarthy committee. In relation to these 
hearings, it should be remembered that the 
American Bar Association has never been ac- 
cused of being soft on communism. 

And it made its criticisms and recommen- 
dations in the face of the fact that the sub- 
ject under investigation—subversion of our 
Government by agents of a foreign power, in 
other words, our national security—was 
much more vital than misuse of union funds 
or vice in Portland. 

What the American Bar Association found 
was a continuing pattern of abuses, starting 
almost with the inception of our Govern- 
ment and continuing up to the time of the 
report. 

The relation between this report and the 
current Senate hearings is recurrence in the 
current hearings of many of the abuses 
which the bar committee found in previous 
congressional investigations. 

Early in its report, the bar committee says 
it approached the problem with no hostility 
toward the investigative function. 

It ized, in the case of Communist 
infiltration, that disregard of security out of 
an excessive concern with the rights of indi- 
viduals may let the enemy reach the national 
jugular. ; 

On the other hand, it also recognized that 
sacrifice of rights beyond the true needs of 
security is self-defeating, since the basic 
principles of freedom may be lost in the 
struggle to maintain them. 

“It-is apparent,”’ said the report, “that the 
problem of striking the proper balance is 
difficult but of paramount importance.” 

And the bar committee became convinced 
that the choice is not between total emas- 
culation of the investigatory power and un- 
fettered arbitrary exercise of that er.. 

Crux of the problem lies in the fact that 
congressional investigations have gradually 
progressed from investigation of issues or 
facts pertinent to legislation, inquiries into 
the honesty and efficiency of the executive 
branch and aiding the Congress to perform 
internal duties relating to its own Members, 
to a new field—inquiry into matters of pri- 
vate opinion and what amounts to a trial 
of private citizens. r 

The bar report notes that trial of indi- 
viduals is ordinarily a furiction of the judi- 
ciary, acting through its properly constituted 
trial courts. 

It also notes that justice and due process 
of law are among the cornerstones of West- 
ern civilization and that any breakdown in 
judiciary protection is watched with micro- 
scopic eye. 

Then the bar committee remarks, “But it 
would be a hollow victory if individual rights 
were protected in the courtroom but ignored 
in the more volatile atmosphere of the com- 
mittee room or in administrative hearings.” 

In other words, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation says that if the Congress is going 
into the trial business—and it admits some 
justification for this t of the 
judicial function—then at least it should 
adopt some of the courtroom practices which 
insure justice and fair play. 

In this connection, the bar committee re- 
marks that the concepts of due process de- 
veloped through centuries of history 
are not only fair, they are in general efficient 
tools for arriving at the truth. 

And Wigmore, widely recognized expert on 
the law of evidence, has this to say on the 
matter of finding the truth: 


“For two centuries past, the policy of the 


law * * * it is beyond any doubt the great- 
est legal engine ever invented for discovery 
of the truth.” 

Presérvation of the right of cross-exam- 
ination to witnesses before a congressional 
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committee is one of the key recommena,. 
tions of the American Bar Association. 

In brief, its recommendations are these. 

1. That the scope of the investigation p, 
clearly defined, that no less than two mem. 
bers of a committee be present at hearings 
and that important matters such as issuanc, 
of subpenas and direction to a witness to 
answer a question be decided by a majority 
vote. 

2. A witness should have time to obtain 
counsel, should be advised of the precise 
nature of the investigation, should be 4). 
lowed to make a brief written or oral state. 
ment at the conclusion of his testimony 
should have a complete transcript of th, 
hearings, should be allowed to testify with. 
out radio or television broadcasting, ang 
should have certain additional rights jp 
executive sessions. 

His counsel should have the right to ac. 
co y him to all hearings, advise him as 
to his rights, interpose objections, and shoulq 
have the right to cross-examine adverse wit- 
nesses. The latter right would be subject 
to control by the committee to avoid abuse, 

3. Third parties whose names are men- 
tioned in a manner which tends to defame 
them should have the right to appear anq 
testify under conditions comparable to those 
outlined above. 

4. Committee files should be confidentia| 
and used only for the proper purposes of 
the committee. 

5. All committees should be under super. 
vision of a committee made up in the House 
of the Speaker and majority and minority 
leaders and in the Senate of the Vice Presi- 
dent and majority and minority leaders. 

This committee would act as an appellate 
body in matters arising under the pro- 
posed code of investigative procedure and 
in an advisory capacity as regards the need 
for a particular investigation and how it 
should be conducted, that is, whether it 
should be by standing, special, or joint com- 
mittee. Each House would retain ultimate 
responsibility for action. 

The right and the need for knowledge of all 
the facts by legislators and the public is 
recognized 
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For example, recent Senate committee 
hearings on teamster uhion affairs may 
prove valuable as a basis for legislation 
which will aid honest unionism and may 
help the union itself put its house in order. 

The American Bar Association report rec- 
ognizes this potential good and does not 
decry investigations as such. What it does 
say is that these good results can be pre- 
served without putting the private rights of 
individuals in jeopardy. 

It was the abuses which, as far back as 
1922, led Walter Lippmann to write of “* * * 
that legalized atrocity, the congressional in- 
vestigation, where Congressmen, starved of 
their legitimate food for thought, go on 4 
wild and feverish manhunt, and do not stop 
at cannibalism.” 

And only this year, William S. White, who 
has covered the Senate for some years for 
the New York Times, had this to say in his 
book, Citadel, on Seriate investigations: 

“For many months in each of several 
years the very corridors of the Senate Office 
Building—the site of the echoing marble 
caucus room where so many of these in- 
quisitions were conducted—stank with the 
odor of fear and the odor of monstrous 
silliness.” 

This need not be, but as the American 
Bar Association report says, “Continuation 
of an easily removable shadow of an im- 
portant part of ional activities 
would be the worse abuse of all.” 

The bar said this 3 years ago and stil! the 
abuse continues. The ional investi- 
gation can be of great value, but if per- 
sistently abused it will eventually fall into 

and either be abandoned or 1ose 
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1957 
The Federal Flood Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks, I have been en- 
deavoring to determine the reasons for 
the delay in the issuance of flood insur- 
ance policies to those who desire to pur- 
chase them. Ihave found that the delay 
was caused first by the administrative de- 
tails which had to be ironed out before 
rates could be established, policies 
drafted and claims procedures estab- 

ed. 

<* administrative work has been 
completed now and excellent procedures 
have been developed under which ex- 
tremely reasonable rates are proposed 
for policies which you will be able to 
purchase from your own insurance agent 
wherever you live. Fire and casualty 
insurance companies will issue the con- 
tracts and collect fees and losses will be 
handled through independent claims ad- 
justment facilities. ; 

I was delighted to learn of the ex- 
cellent job which had been done but my 
spirits were dampened when I learned 
that the Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration has been unable to get the 
Appropriations Committee to budget the 
$50 million which will be necessary. 
Members of the committee tell me that 
the States have indicated little interest 
and that the for the insurance 


campaign for economy and the whole 
program is in danger of collapse—this is 
shocking, but true, 

The $50 million to which I have re- 
ferréd is not to be spent each year, and 
is necessary for two principal purposes: 
First, for subsidy premium payments into 
the reserve fund, and secondly, for pay- 
ments to agents, carriers, and loss ad- 
justers for their expenses and services. 
Obviously, if the Government sells an 
insurance policy and a loss occurs, the 
Government has a legal obligation to pay 
the loss, therefore a reserve fund must 
be set up. The program will be self- 
supporting, but, like any private insur- 
ance company, the Government must 
have money to start. . 

During the 84th Congress I was privi- 
ed to participate as a cosponsor with 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman and others 
the first flood-insurance program ever 
blished in the United States. 


z 
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Now, nearly a year later, as New England- 
ers and others prepare for the consequences 
of spring and melting snows, what has hap- 
pened to this program? No protection is 
available, no insurance can be purchased, 
no regulations have been published, no final 
policy forms have been agreed upon. Ex- 
cessive bureaucratic delay, undue reliance 
upon a private insurance industry whose at- 
titude has been negative from the beginning, 
and a diminution of popular interest as the 
result of restrictions, have all contributed 
to this administrative failure. 


Senator KENNEDY puts his finger on 
one of the major reasons for the failure 
of the program to date. He said: 

One of those legislative problems—the ne- 
cessity of obtaining a special appropriation 
for administrative expenses—would not have 
occurred had the administration accepted 
the provision in my original bill for such 
expenditure to be made from program funds, 
which come from a Treasury revolving-loan 
fund. But once the present provision was 
enacted, the new Federal Flood Indemnity 
Administration was negligent in failing to 
submit a budget request in time for inclu- 
sion in the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, already passed by the Congress. 


I have joined with Senator KENNEDY 
in sponsoring legislation to amend the 
present Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956. My bill, H. R. 6334, was intro- 
duced on March 25, 1957. 

I include here the text of H. R. 6334, 
together with a letter I have received 
from the Commissioner of the Flood In- 
demnity Administration. I feel both of 
these items will be of considerable inter- 
est to my colleagues: 

Be it. enacted, etc., That (a) section 4 of 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
colon and inserting in lieu therof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That in the precessing 
of applications for insurance under this act, 
the Administrator shall give priority to ap- 
plications from persons who are not then 
protected against loss due to flood under any 
insurance provided by the Administrator 
under this act.” 

(b) Section 7 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(c) Section 15 of such act is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
of subsection (b) the following: “, and the 
contributions made by the Administrator 
and the respectives States in accordarice with 
section 7 (a) of this act”; and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Funds may be borrowed un- 
der this section at such times as may be 
deemed necessary by the Administrator, and 
funds so borrowed shall be deposited, in such 
proportions as the Administrator deems ad- 
visable, in the disaster insurance fund, the 
disaster reinsurance fund, and the disaster 
loan fund.” 

(da) Section 21 of such-act is amended by 
striking out the second sentence thereof. 

HovusInGc AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, 
FeperaL FLoop INDEMNITY ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
Hon. FPraNk THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is in 
answer to the inquiry from your office yester- 
day about the current status of the Federal 
fiood indemnity program. 

On March 12, 1957, the President trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House pro- 
posals for supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1957, in which $50 million 
was requested for the operations of the Fed- 
eral flood indemnity program. This amount 
is composed primarily of two items: One for 
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subsidy premium payments into the reserve 
fund (disaster insurance fund); and the 
other for payments to agents, insurance car- 
riers and loss adjusters as reimbursement 
for their expenses and services. You realize, 
I am sure, that this money can only be 
used as the business develops. Obviously, 
if we sell an insurance policy and a loss 
occurs, the Government has a legal obliga- 
tion to adjust the loss and an adjuster must 
be paid. The same is true for agents who 
sell the policy and carriers who issue it in 
our behalf and perform accounting and sta- 
tistical services. Until money is appropriated 
by the Congress for this purpose, we cannot 
legally incur these obligations. 

The request is now before the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Since the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act requires that all 
administrative costs, including payments to 
the insurance industry for selling and serv- 
icing this insurance, must be paid from ap- 
propriated funds, the date that we can of- 
fer this insurance to the American public 
is directly related to the action of the Con- 
gress. When Congress appropriates these 
funds, we can shortly thereafter commence 
issuing insurance policies. 

By way of background, you will recall that 
the 84th Congress enacted the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956 on the closing day of 
the session and it was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower on August 7, 1956. 

Acting under the authority of this act, 
Administrator Albert M. Cole established the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration as a 
constituent unit of -the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency on September 28, 1956. On 
the same date. I was appointed Commis- 
sioner of FFIA. 

Some of the potentially difficult adminis- 
trative problems of establishing a new pro- 
gram lent themselves to prompt solutions. 
Acting under the authority of the act to 
utilize the private insurance industry to the 
maximum practicable extent, we have been 
able to lay out a marketing plan that con- 
templates maximum use of private facilities: 
Insurance agents and brokers throughout the 
country will sell Federal flood-indemnity 
contracts; fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies will issue the contracts and collect 
fees; and losses will be handled by indepen- 
dent claim-adjustment facilities. The mar- 
keting arrangements we have made will en- 
able persons or corporate bodies to purchase 
flood-indemnity contracts in their own com- 
munities from the same agents or brokers 
who sell fire and casualty insurance. 

We have been successful in negotiating 
with the insurance companies to have their 
services and facilities made available to us at 
cost; without profit or allowance for admin- 
istrative expenses or other expenses normally 
incident to the operation of their business. 
These operations will be subject, of course, to 
our supervision and control. 

After months of intensive efforts, we are 
now completing final drafts of the flood-in- 
demnity contracts, underwrting rules and 
regulations, loss adjustment procedures and 
accounting and statistical forms and regula- 
tions, as well as completing the rate struc- 
ture. Net rates (after the application of 
subsidy) will range for the major classes of 


- our risks from approximately $1 to $2.50 per 


hundred of insurance on an 80-percent co- 
insurance basis. 

Since you were so closely connected with 
the legislation which created the flood-in- 
demnity program, you know that flood insur- 
ance for fixed-location property has never 
been generally available to the American 
people. Because of the high risk and catas- 
trophic nature of floods, private companies 
have declined to offer this form of insurance. 

This meant that we were charged with the 
responsibility for writing flood insurance 
without any prior flood-insurance experience 
to draw upon for ratemaking and under- 
writing. However, we had to comply with 
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provisions of the act which specified that 
rates shall be established which would pro- 
duce sufficient proceeds to pay all claims for 
probable losses over a reasonable period of 
years, shall be based on consideration of the 
risks involved, and that the fees to be charged 
the purchasers of indemnity contracts shall 
be designed to achieve marketability. 

We attacked the rate problem by calling 
on the services of two groups of. specialists. 
One was a committee of highly competent 
rate experts from the insurance industry. 
The other was an interagency committee of 
the Federal Government, including engineers 
and hydrologists from the Weather Bureau, 
the United States Geological Survey, and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Each committee, working separately, came 
up with a different rating system. The in- 
dustry suggested rates which would be appli- 
cable nationally. These rates would take 
into consideration, among other things, (1) 
the location of the property, whether over 
water (such as piers, wharves, and similar 
facilities) or not; (2) whether insurance 
covered only the building or the building and 
its contents; (3) the location of the con- 
tents within the building; (4) whether or 
not the insured desired to take advantage 
of coinsurance or contribution provisions; 
and (5) dollar and percentage deductibles. 

The Government group suggested rates 
based on hydrological data and the mathe- 
matical probability of floods. ‘This system 
would establish rates on the basis of loca- 
tion alone, that is, elevation and distance 
from the exposure, and upon the probability 
of a flood of a certain discharge at that site. 
These data, it was proposed, were to be used 
to develop contour maps. which would indi- 
cate flood frequency, magnitude and inten- 
sity, and thus an average risk for property 
within prescribed zones shown on the map. 
This method is time consuming and expen- 
sive and not practicable for immediate use. 

We have given both these systems exhaus- 
tive study and have arrived at a method 
which we feel combines the best features of 
each. We propose to adopt the general ap- 
proach suggested by the insurance industry, 
but have modified it by considerations of 
flood frequency and damage in different areas. 

By using the best data available, we have 
established a. separate set of rates for each 
major river basin in the United States and 
for the more highly exposed areas along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. We feel that the 
rates as now established meet the require- 
ments of the act, including marketability. 

I share with you and your constituents the 
concern over the need for protection against 
future flood losses, and I assure you that we 
are making every effort to offer flood insur- 
ance as soon as possible after the appropri- 
ated funds become available. 

I trust that this answers your inquiry. If 
you have need for any further information, 
please do not hesitate to contact me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank J. MEfIsTrewu, 
Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration. 





Arrogance of the Postmaster General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a senior 
member on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Mr. Lesrmnsk1, commented 
on an editorial of the Detroit Times of 
April 15, as follows: 
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Under law the Federal employees do not duction” has virtually nullified this ey. 
have the right to strike against the Govern- emption. So well have they drawn thei; 


ment. However, the Postmaster definition that only 14 percent o: 
a tl 
has achieved the same effect as a strike and Cotton gins in the Nation are exempt 


some action against him should be taken. As 

per my previous statement and the following UNder this bureaucratic decree, and only 

editorial from the Detroit Times of April 15, 4 percent of the cotton compresses ay, 
eliminated from the provisions of th, 


1957, he should resign. 
P minimum wage and maximum hours | 

oo anette. pe anes I endorse whole- Under the present departmental! sells. 
tedly, 2 WS. tion, and it will be remembered th2; 
ae arrogance of Postmaster General Sum- earlier definitions issued by the Sccro. 

eld has brought about a bureaucratic tary have been condemned 
shakedown of Congress and American tax- and nullified 
payers. by the Federal courts, a cotton gin in , 
His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in Yural-county in Arkansas is not consid. 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the ered as being in the area where cotton js 
United States on a business day for the first raised if, first, more than 5 percent of 
the cotton received at the gin in any 


time in history. 
It has succeeded beginning today in cum- month was transported more than 10 


tailing oe ee eee when post offices miles from the farm, or, second, if the 
ye ggg Posen: 0 high-pressured'a con- cOtton gin is within 4, mile of a village 
having a population in excess of 2,500, or 


gressional committee into ‘voting him $41 
million extra to run his Department through is within 3 miles of a city having a popu. 


the remainder of the fiscal year ending June lation of 50,000. 
30. But even this did not move him to call Another example to indicate the ex. 
off a —— of service. He demands the setae whieh tas defiattion hes nullified 

His arrogance has hampered the operation ingress to exempt opera- 

of seeiaiaae and gravely inconvenienced the, tions and processes involved in handling 
American people. ‘and preparing for market of agricultural 

The “crack of doom” method he has used commodities is the fact that cotton ware- 

om questions of his efficiency and compe- houses in the Cotton Belt which handle 

nce. y 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has fonsidered by the Department ss bein 

gained, the Postmaster General has lost the in the area where cotton is 
confidence of the public. own. 

He should resign. Only last year the Supreme Court 
denied a contention that poultry is not 
an agricultural commodity and, there- 

fore, dressing and preparing poultry for 

market is not to be considered under this 
exemption. 
Nor does the Department of Labor take 
into consideration mew processes and 
techniques in preparing food for market. 
Canning of fruit and vegetables is ex- 
empt but the freezing of food is not. To- 
day, great savings to the consumer have 
been effected by packing some vegetables 
in the field and hauling them to the 
- packing ae oe precooling prior to 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, eee eee Secmme is 
farmer aa to the market place . penalized by the Department, which has 
asks: “What am I offered?”—for the ruled that since the packing is done in 


American farmer must sell his product ‘*he field the cooling operation is no 

in the market and pay, in great part, ‘meer 

for the processing of that product for aun information, taken from 
~ Government sources, shows 


market. The cotton farmer’s price for 

his cotton must absorb the cost of gin- aap ones Mateos kappenine 1 

ning. The farmer cannot pass on to the our farmers’ income because of these in- 

consumer any increase in his cost of pro- creasing labor costs and processing 

duction. _ charges: 
When the wage and hour legislation 





Area of Production Definitions and the 
Farmer’s Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 





Se billions of iiss 


oe tion of distribut- | farm 











ing products | income 
34.0 10.8 17.2 
34. : 11.8 15.9 
31. 17.9 12.4 13.7 
32. 19.2 13.0} 129 
37. 22.3 14.2 14.8 
36. 22.5 15.1 14.3 
35. 21.2 16.0 13.9 
33. 21.4 16.5 12.0 
32. 21.6 17.2 11.3 
34. 22.1 ¢) 11.8 








It is i caeaiadits that action must be 


of the act of 1938, as amended,andcame taken to eliminate the ent of 
uthority to restrict and nullify 


S. 1418 has been introduced by Senator 
Srewnts, of Mississippi. This bill will re- 
emphasize the intent of Congress by de- 
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fining the meaning of “agriculture,” 
“first processing,” and “area of produc~- 
tion.” STENNIS would define 
the area of production to be “all of each 
county in which such commodity is pro- 
duced in commercial quantities, except 
that it shall not include the corporate 
limits of a city or municapility having a 
population in excess of 250,000 as re- 
in the 1950 census.” 

In the interest of protecting the farm- 
er’s net income as well as assisting the 
American consuming public, this legisla- 
tion should be adopted. 








Partial Return of Vested Enemy Property 
and Payment of Certain Categories of 
War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


\ OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today at the request of the For- 
eign Claims ent Commission a bill 
designed to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act and the War Claims Act of 
1948, so as to provide for a partial return 
of vested enemy property and. the pay- 
ment of certain categories of war claims. 
In view of the complexity of and the gen- 
eral interest in this subject, I desire to 
insert into the Appendix of the Recorp 
the letter, dated April 3, 1957, from Mr. 





Whitney Gillilland, Chairman, Foreign 


Claims Settlement Commission, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, which in a general way 
explains the background of this legisla- 
tion, which was prepared jointly by the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Treasury Department, and 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion. I also want to make public the ex- 
planatory memorandum submitted by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
explaining in greater detail the specific 
provisions of this legislation. 
The letter and memorahdum read as 
follows: 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT CoM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HoUSsE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. iM 
DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: There is enclosed for 
the consideration of the 85th Congress the 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, and the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended.” ‘The proposed measure 
is the culmination of long study by ap- 
propriate agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government of two tmportant problems: 
1, The disposition to be made of enemy 
Te ee ree War 
i (2) The final settlement “ eonnene 
laims. American nationals for or! ar 
0 icant adeliiened by enemy action. 
Except for those provisions relating to the 
financing of war claims payments to Amer- 
ican ‘the proposed measure is es- 
sentially the same as that submitted by 
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the executive branch for congressional con- 
sideration in the 84th Congress on June 6, 
1955, which was introduced. in the Senate 
June 14, 1955, as S. 2227 and in the House, 
June 8, 1955, as H. R. 6730. 

. The first part of the draft bill deals with 
the assets in the United States, title to 
which was vested in the Government under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act as a con- 
sequence of World War II. By far the great- 
est portion of these assets was owned by na- 
tionals of Germany and Japan. In general, 
this part..of the draft, bill provides for a 
limited return as a matter of grace of the 
vested assets, or of the proceeds of their 
liquidation, to such of the former owners 
or their successors in interest as are nat- 
ural persons not in territory behind the Iron 
Curtain. The maximum value of property 
or proceeds returnable to any one indi- 
vidual is fixed at $10,000. In the few in- 
stances where property of charitable, re- 
ligious, and educational orgarfizations was 
vested, such property would be returned 
without regard to its value. Interests in 
trademarks would be returned to business 
enterprises as well-as natural persons. All 
interests in copyrights would be divested in 
favor of the former owners or their suc- 
cessors in interest. Patent interests would 
not be returned. 

The second part of the draft legislation 
deals with certain claims of United States 
nationals against Germany arising out of 
World War II. Payment of these claims is 
to be made out of the vested assets not sub- 
ject to return under the first part of the 
draft bill. This arrangement varies from 
S. 2227 and H. R. 6730, 84th Congress, in that 
the latter bills, provided for the payment of 
American war claims out of repayments to be 
made by the Federal Republic of Germany in 
settlement of its indebtedness to the United 
States for postwar economic aid. It now 
appears that sufficient funds will be available 
from the liquidation of vested assets to pro- 
vide substantial compensation to .Awerican 
war damage claimants and at the same time 
permit the partial return program envisaged 
by the first part of the bill. 

I also enclose with the proposed bill a 
memorandum describing its provisions in de- 
tail and, where necessary, explaining the 
reasons for particular provisions. However, 
in order to afford a clear understanding of 
the general purposes of the draft legislation, 
it will be helpful to add here a brief state- 
ment of the events which have led to its 
recommendation. 

By the first War Powers Act of December 
18, 1941, Congress amended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the President 
extensive powers to vest assets in the United 
States owned by foreign countries or their 
nationals. The 1917 act already contained 
provisions for the return of such of the prop- 
erty to be vested as might ultimately prove 
to be owned by nonenemies. However, 


neither the 1917 act nor the 1941 act provided 


for the disposition of World War II vested 
assets finally determined to be owned by 
enemy governments or their nationals, That 
matter was left open. 

Early in 1942 the President created the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian as an inde- 
pendent agency and delegated to the Alien 
Property Custodian the power to vest prop- 
erty other than securities, cash, and credits. 
In June 1945, the Custodian’s vesting power 
Was expanded to include German and Japa- 
nese-owned securities, cash, and credits. As 
@ result, substantially all the German and 
Japanese assets known to be in the United 
States as of December 7, 1941, were vested 
by the Custodian or by his successor, the 
Attorney General. 

In January 1946 the United States and 17 
allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris Reparation 
Agreement, whereby they agreed upon the 
division of the limited German assets in kind 
available to them as reparation from Ger- 
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many, including German external assets lo- 
cated within the respective signatory coun- 
tries. The 18 Allies agreed to hold or dispose 
of these external assets in such a way as to 
preclude their return to German ownership 
or control. This program was formulated 
in light of the allied experience after World 
War I when the attempt in effect to exact 
reparation from Germany’s current produc- 
tion failed and led to Germany’s default on 
its obligations. Moreover, it was clear after 
the end of World War II that the United 
States would have to provide major assist- 
ance to Germany to prevent disease and un- 
rest. This country, therefore, favored meas- 
ures which would limit Germany’s World 
War II reparation to its external assets and 
other assets in kind, thus relieving Germany 
of reparation payments from current produc- 
tion and avoiding the indirect financing of 
reparation by the United States. The Paris 
Reparation Agreement met this objective. 

In 1946 Congress enacted section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congress 
added section 34 to the act, providing for the 
payment of prevested debt claims of Ameri- 
cans against enemy nationals whose prop- 
erty was vested. 

By the War Claims Act of 1948 Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, providing that German and Jap- 
anese assets not returnable under section 32 
should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners. 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 gave 
priority to the use of the net proceeds of 
liquidation of this retained property for the 
payment of compensation to American civil- 
ian internees of the Japanese, to American 
servicement captured by the forces of Ger- 
many, Japan, and other governments which 
failed to provide adequate subsistence as re- 
quired by the Geneva Convention and to cer- 
tain Philippine religious organizations which 
had rendered aid to American personnel. 
This act did not provide for the payment of 
war claims of Americans arising out of war- 
caused property damage but authorized a 
study of the problem. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has advanced a total of $225 million from 
the proceeds of vested assets for purposes of 
the War Claims Act of 1948. Thus that act 
constituted a congressional disposition of the 
German and Japanese assets vested under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act during 
World War II. Furthermore, that act, in 
effect, gave confirmation to the reparation 
program set forth in the Paris Reparation 
Agreement by devoting German external 
assets to the satisfaction of certain American 
war claims. ~ 

The Japanese Peace Treaty of 1952 also 
followed the policy incorporated in the Paris 
Reparation Agreement with respect to enemy 
external assets. It provided that the Allied 
Powers should have the right to retain and 
liquidate Japanese property within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. In addition, the peace 
treaty provided that Japan should compen- 
sate nationals of the Allied Powers in Japa- 
nese currency for war damage to property 
located in Japan. In consequence of these 


-and other provisions the United States and 


the other Allied Powers waived any addi- 
tional war claims against Japan. 

The Bonn Cofrivention of 1952 for the Set- 
tlement of Matters Arising Out of the War 
and the Occupation. Between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France also affirmed the policy 
of the Paris Reparation Agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by the vesting 
and other action of the Allied Powers. For 
their part, these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they would not 
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assert any claim for reparation against its 
current production. These provisions of the 
Bonn Convention were carried forward and 
approved in the Paris protocol of 1954 which 
was approved by the Senate April 1, 1955, and 
came into force on May 5, 1955. 

On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced 
in Congress for the general return of vested 
German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals whose had been 
vested. He mentioned old people, pension- 
ers, and beneficiaries of insurance policies 
and inheritances in particular, and urged 
that alleviation of these hardship cases 
would make a considerable contribution to 
furthering the friendship between the peo- 
ples of the United States and Germany. The 
President’s reply of August 7, 1954, referred 
to the fact that the Allied Governments de- 
cided to look to German assets in their ter- 
ritories as a principal source for the pay- 
ment of their claims against Germany..—The 
President expressed sympathy with individ- 
uals in straitened circumstances in Germany 
for whom the operation of the vesting pro- 
gram in the United States had created par- 
ticular hardship. He pointed out that Amer- 
ican nationals who had suffered losses aris- 
ing out of the war had received no compen- 
sation, also with resultant hardship in many 
cases. Finally, the President stated that al- 
though none of the bills then pending in Con- 
gress with regard to the return of vested as- 
sets had the approval of tis administration, 
the problem was receiving earnest considera- 
tion and he hoped that a fair, equitable, and 
satisfactory solution could be achieved. The 
matter was also raised by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer with the President during the former’s 
visit to Washington in October 1954 and con- 
versations between representatives of the twe 
Government were agreed upon. 

The Japanese Government also expressed 
@ hope that the return of vested Japanese as- 
sets would be considered. The subject was 
discussed by Prime Minister Yoshida with 
the President on November 9, 1954. 

As a result, the executive branch formu- 
lated the plan represented by the enclosed 
draft bill. Thereafter, representatives of the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany discussed the matter of vested Ger- 
man assets and the related problem of Amer- 
ican war claims against Germany. Subse- 
quently, similar discussions were held be- 
tween representatives of the United States 
and Japan. During these discussions repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Japan were informed that the ex- 
ecutive branch would recommend a limited 
return of vested assets to natural persons up 
to a maximum of $10,000 as a matter of grace 
for the purpose of alleviating the cases of 
hardship caused by vesting. The United 
States representatives pointed out that this 
action would result in a full return to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the former owners 
whose property had been vested and would 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 
President. The United States representatives 
expressed the hope that in addition to reliev- 
ing hardships of an appreciable number of 
German and Japanese people, this action 
would serve to make even more secure the 
ties between the United States and those 
countries. The representatives of the Ger- 
man, Federal, and Japanese Governments 
expressed the hope that the proposed return 
would subsequently be followed by a wider 
program. They were informed, however, that 
the administration did not envisage a broader 
return than was contained in the present 
recommendation. 

It will be noted that returns of vested as- 
sets would not be made to persons behind the 
fron Curtain. 

The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the compensation of certain Amer- 
ican World War II losses in the European 
theater. An examination of available records 
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discloses that there are approximately 28,000 
claims for such losses outstanding in which 
the amount claimed is approximately $215 
million. Im many cases, however, the 
amount claimed is not stated, pointing to a 
potential claimed amount of more than $215 
million. It is not possible to estimate the 
number of prospective claims in excess of 
28,000 that may be filed if the proposed bill 
becomes law. Past in such mat- 


figure. 

The administration’s proposal to the 84th 
Congress with regard to the financing of 
American war-claims payments was based on 
estimates made by the Office of Alien 
erty at the end of 1954 showing that it held 
assets of approximately $60 million over and 
above reserves for litigation, claims, and 
other obligations, and that returns to indi- 
viduals up to $10,000 would require the ex- 
penditure of approximately $57,500,000. It 
was estimatetl thus that the return program 
would utilize all of the free assets available 
at that time. Since it’ was not possible to 
finance payment of American war damage 
claims against Germany from vested assets, 
provision was made for the use of the above- 
mentioned German repayments. to this 
country. 

It is now estimated that, as a result of 
the successful defense of suits and claims for 
the return of vested property, approximately 
$108 million of such property now remain- 
ing with the Office of Alien Property repre- 
sents free assets. This amount is the bal- 
ance of vested property remaining after set- 
ting aside reserves for unresolved claims, 


of approximately $120 million. It is antici- 
pated that after all pending suits are dis- 
posed of a substantial amount of that reserve 
will become free and will -be added to the 
present $108-million figure. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the total of vested assets avail- 
able for the financing of American war 
claims payments will exceed the $100 million 
fund proposed by the administration in the 
84th Congress. ‘ 

The proposed bill expressly provides that 
the aggregate of the sums covered into the 
war claims fund for payment of American 
war claims shall at no time“be less than the 
aggregate value of vested property, or pro- 
ceeds thereof, to be returned to the former 
owners. All vested assets not required to 
effect the returns proposed by the first part 
of the bill would become available to the 
American war claimants. 

The draft legislation was prepared by the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the 
Foreign 


action would resolve a troublesome problem 
in the field of our foreign relations and 
would strengthen the ties of friendship with 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the proposed legislation 
which transmitted herewith. A similar 
communication is being sent to the Vice 
President. ™ 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. 


of the 


April 15 


as a matter of grace of vested assets other 
than patent interests to natural persons not 
behind the Iron Curtain up toa limit of 310 - 
000, and (2) the return of trademark ang 
copyright interests to business enterprises 
as well as to natural persons without regarg 
to the $10,000 limitation on value and, inso. 
far as copyright interests are concerneq 
without regard to the limitation on retury, 
to persons behind the Iron Curtain. Prop- 
erty owned by charitable, educational, ang 
religious would also be re. 
turned without regard to the $10,000 limita. 
tion. The bill would treat severa) 
types of vested assets in a manner different 
from ‘the treatment accorded the great bulk 
of such assets. The differences are deemeq 
advisable by virtue of past policy, facility of 
administration of the contemplated return 
program, and the desirability of terminating 
the World War II alien property program as 
quickly as possible. ‘There is set forth below 
a résumé of the manner in which the pro- 
posed bill would affect various categories of 


CATEGORY I: ASSETS OTHER THAN TRADEMARK, 
COPYRIGHT, AND PATENT PROPERTIES AND 
PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 
The great bulk of the vested assets falls 

within this category. The proposed pil! 

would effect returns of these assets in an 
amount not exceeding $10,000 to natural per- 
sons. Natural persons would not be deemed 
to have had any ownership interest in assets 
vested from a business enterprise in which 
they have stock or some other beneficia! in- 
terest. Consequently, no part of such assets 
would be returned to them. Persons who 
have made settlements or compromises of 
claims or suits with respect to vested prop- 
erted would be barred from obtaining any 
property in addition to that which they ob- 
tained in the settlement or compromise. 

Persons convicted of war claims would be 

excluded from return. 

The following property would be excluded 
from the return program by reason of United 
States commitments to foreign governments: 

1. Vested located in the Philip- 
pine Islands and subject to transfer to tie 
Republic of the Philippines under the Philip- 
— Property Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1381- 

. 4 
2. Certain securities of American issue 
looted in the Netherlands by Germany 
during its:‘occupation of that country. Un- 
der an agreement with the Netherlands exe- 
cuted January 9, 1951, the United States un- 
dertook to return such securities to the 
Government of the Netherlands or its na- 


3. Property which this Government is obli- 
gated to release or to receive or retain pur- 
suant to existing agreements between the 
United States and certain World War II allies 


These agreements, entered into by 

United States pursuant to Public Law 
857, 81st Congress, provide for transfers of 
various categories of vested property by and 
to the United States. 

Returns of property in category I would be 
effected under a claims program. Claims 
would have to be filed with the Attorney Gen- 
eral within 1 year of the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. In order to facilitate 
the administration of the contemplated pro- 
new claims would be required of per- 
tho have previously filed claims under 
section 9 or.section 32 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. This requirement would 
obviate the necessity of reopening thousands 
of closed claims and examining additional 
of claims now pending under those 
to obtain the new data required by 

tion. 


proposed 

‘The proposed provides that in general 
a return of vested property fn this category 
be subject to a deduction of the amount 
conservatory expenses incurred with re- 
to such property, a deduction to cover 
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are used, notwithstanding the fact that the 
vested corporations for many years have 
operated these businesses independently of 
the former owners of any purported rever- 
sionary rights. 

Inasmuch as the Attorney General has only 
about 315 vested trademarks and trademark 
contract interests, the return of such prop- 


' erty ‘would not involve the administrative 


problems described below with regard to 
copyrights. Consequently, the return would 
be effected by the claims program described 
under category I and would be subject to 
the restrictions mentioned there. The pro- 
posed bill provides that where a trademark 
or trademark interest was owned prior to 
vesting by a person in East Germany, it 
would be returned to a person in the Federal 
Republic of Germany if a competent agency 
of the Federal Republic certifies that an 
equivalent trademark has been registered by 
it for such person. 


CATEGORY III: COPYRIGHT PROPERTIES 


Vested copyright interests number more 
than 300,000. These cover vested copyrights 
and copyrights which are the subject of 
prewar contracts. A program for the re- 
turn of copyrights and unexpired contract 
interests in copyrights of the nature de- 
scribed under category I might well become 

e because of the number of 
claims which might be filed and the com- 
plexity of claims of authors and composers 
in connection with vested prewar contract 
interests. Furthermore, since a substantia! 
number of copyrights and contract interests 
would not be returned under the program 
proposed for category I by reason of the ex- 
clusion of East Germans, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office would be forced to continue the 
administration of such copyrights and in- 
terests without any apparent practical means 
of terminating such administration within 
@ reasonable time. 

As a result of these considerations it has 
been deemed advisable in the proposed bill 
te effect the return of copyrights and unex- 
pired contract interests therein by means 
of a statutory divestment which would re- 
quire no action on the part of the Attorney 
General. Such divestment would be effective 
without regard to the value of the copyrights 
and contract interests and would serve to 
effect returns to business enterprises as well 
as to natural persons. The divestment would 
not extend to royalties or other income re- 
ceived during the period prior to divestment. 
Such funds would be returnable only to 
natural persons within the limits and pur- 


“ suant to the claims program described under 


category I. 

It should be noted that the divestment 
proposed in the draft bill would serve to re- 
turn copyrights and unexpired contract in- 
terests therein to persons and firms in the 
East Zone of Germany. Thus, although such 
persons and firms would not receive the re- 
turn of any money in the hands of the Attor- 
ney General they would become entitled to 
any income from their copyrights and con- 
tract interests which might accrue after di- 
vestment. Investigation in Germany has 
disclosed that practically all the former 
owners of valueble copyright properties who 
were located in the East Zone of Germany 
prior to World War II have now established 
themselves in the West Zone. As a result 
the amount of future income payable to 
former owners in the East Zone from the 
copyright divestment would be negligible. 

' The proposed bill specifically excludes 
from return the moneys collected in connec- 
tion with the publication in the United 
States of Hitler’s Mein Kampf, the diaries 
of Paul Joseph Goebbels, the memoirs of Al- 
fred Rosenberg, and a work by a leading 
Nazi, Otto Skorzeny. The copyrights and 
contract interests connected with these 
works are also excluded from divestment. 
A photographic history of the Nazi Party 
formerly owned by Heinrich Hoffman, its offi- 
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cial photographer, has been excluded from 
return. In addition, the copyright to a 
scientific motion picture entitled “Meiosis” 
has been excepted from divestment because 
of its wide use by American educational 
institutions. Since this copyright was owned 
by an East German firm prior to vesting, 
divestment might impede its future use in 
this country. 


CATEGORY IV: PATENT PROPERTIES 


Patents and interests in prevesting pat- 
ent contracts are excluded from return by 
the proposed bill. It has been the policy of 
the United States since 1942 to make the 
patents and technology vested from World 
War II enemy nationals readily available to 
American industry by means of revocable 
nonexclusive royalty-free licenses for the life 
of the patents. This policy has been widely 
publicized and has been relied upon by licen- 
sees in making investments to develop and 
exploit the patents. The exclusion of patent 
interests from the return program is thus 
in keeping with the Government's long-time 
policy and will serve to safeguard the inter- 
ests of American licensees. 

With two exceptions, the income received 
by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney General from vested patents and 
contract interests in patents would be re- 
turned by the proposed bill to natural per- 
sons up to a limit of $10,000 in the same 
manner as other property in category I. 
One exception is the money collected from 
American licensees under prewar contracts 
with enemy nationals deemed violative of 
the antitrust laws. This money was collected 
because the Government did not suffer the 
disability of the enemy party. (See Standard 
Oil Co. v. Markham (57 F. Supp. 332), af- 
firmed sub. nom. Standard Oil Co. v. Clark 
(163 F. (2d) 917 (C. C. A. N. Y., 1947), 
certiorari denied, 333 U.S. 873).) It would, 
of course, be inequitable to enrich a returnee 
with a gift of funcs which he himself could 
not collect. The second exception arises 
from the fact that much of the income re- 
ceived from vested patents and patent con- 
tract interests was derived from their use 
in war production. In returning vested pat- 
ents and patent contract interests to ration- 
als of allied countries the Attorney General 
deducts royalties received from war produc- 
tion and turns them over to the Treasury. 
The returnee is compensated by his own 
government pursuant to reverse lend-lease 
arrangements. In the negotiation of the 
understanding between the United States 
and Italy which led to the return of vested 
Iatlian property it was agreed that patent 
royalties derived from war production should 
not be returned. In view of the fact that 
the segregation of such royalties would have 
been difficult, it was agreed that all royalties 
earned by vested Italian patent and patent 
contract interests prior to the end of 1945 
would be deemed attributable to war pro- 
duction. The policy and date agreed upon 
in the Italian understanding have been used 
in the proposed bill. 


CATEGORY V: PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The Attorney General administers a con- 
siderable number of prints of motion pic- 
tures. Few, if any, of the individual prints 
are of more than nominal value. The aggre- 
gate value is not commensurate with the 
expense which would be involved in process- 
ing claims for their return. Furthermore, 
these prints can be duplicated elsewhere in 
almost every instance. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed bill excludes the prints from return 
except in cases where claims thereto have 
already been filed under existing law. The 
bill further provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral deliver the prints to the Library of Con- 
gress, which may retain or dispose of them 
in any manner it deems proper. 

A section analysis of the first part of the 
proposed bill is set forth below: 
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Section 1 would make technical amend- 
ments to section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act necessitated by other provisions 
of the proposed bill. In addition, it would 
authorize and direct the Attorney General 
to transfer proceeds of vested assets to the 
war-claims fund for use in the program of 
compensati American war-damage claim- 
ants in the second part of the bill, The 
aggregate of such transfers would at no time 
be less than the aggregate value of property 
returned under the proposed section 40 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, thus in- 
suring that the funds available for the bene- 
fit of the American war-damage claimants 
would not fall behind the value of property 
returned to German and Japanese nationals 
under the proposed section 40. Ultimately 
all proceeds of vested assets not required for 
effecting returns under that section would 
become available to the American war-dam- 
age claimants. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would add 
new sections 40 to 42 to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to effect the proposed returns 
of vested property. Such returns will not be 
affected by transfers of the proceeds of liqui- 
dation of vested property to the war-claims 
fund. 

The proposed section 40 (a) would effect 
the returns in general of vested property to 
natural persons up to a limit of $10,000. 
It specifically excludes from return the secu- 
rities subject to the looted securities agree- 
ment with the Netherlands, copyrights and 
copyright contract interests, motion picture 
prints, patents and patent contract inter- 
ests, property transferable to the Philippine 
Government, property subject to intercus- 
todial agreements with foreign countries, 
and Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian 
property subject to disposition under section 
202 (b) of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended. It further 
provides that if the property of a prevesting 
owner exceeds $10,000 in value and cannot 
be divided into a portion having a value of 
$10,000, then return would consist of a 
lesser portion, if practicable, augmented by 
a supplemental return. Finally, section 40 
(a) would make returns thereunder subject 
to deductions for expenses and reserves as 
set forth in section 40 (m). 

e proposed section 40 (b) relates to 
trademarks and trademark contract inter- 
ests. It would provide that they should be 
deemed to have no value in connection with 
the $10,000 limit on returns and in connec- 
tion with valuation for the purpose of de- 
ducting general administrative expenses 
under section 40 (m). Section 40 (b) would 
make business enterprises eligible for the 
return of trademarks and contract interests 
therein. The reference to specific vesting 
orders would exclude from return certain 
possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and goodwill con- 
nected with vested corporations still admin- 
istered by the Attorney General. Trade- 
mark registration by the German Federal 
Government authorities would govern the 
return of trademarks in certain instances. 
All returns of trademarks would be subject 
to outstanding licenses issued with respect 
thereto. 

The proposed section 40 (c) would author- 
ize return of vested property to charitable, 
religious, and educational institutions with- 
out regard to its value. 

The proposed section 40 (d) would limit 
to $10,000 the amount of property to be re- 
turned: to the estate or the heirs of a pre- 
vesting owner who has died since the date 
of vesting. In addition, it would specifically 
prohibit any one person from receiving more 
than $10,000. 

The proposed section 40 (e) would bar re- 
turns to persons claiming vested property 
who have previously settled or compromised 
suits or claims with respect to such property, 
to persons or firms behind the Iron Curtain 
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as of January 1, 1955, or subsequently, and 
to convicted of war.crimes. Section 
40 (e) (2) uses the phrase “maintained his 


defines an enemy as including a person “resi- 
dent within” enemy territory. The defini- 
tion in section 2 has caused difficulty, in 
part because of uncertainty as to the weight 
to be given to a person’s intent as to the 
future place of his abode. The-phrase “prin- 
cipal dwelling place” would eliminate such 
intent from consideration. 

-The proposed section 40 (f) would ex- 
clude from return by reference to specific 
vesting orders any income received by this 
office from Mein and other works 
mentioned above and would exclude the 
Hoffman photographic collection both as to 
income and actual physical as 

The proposed section 40 (g) would exclude 
the return of moneys received from patent 
licensing contracts deemed to be ‘violative of 
antitrust statutes and moneys received from 
the use of patents prior to the end of 1945. 

The proposed section 40 (h) would bar re- 


property 
other beneficial interest in a business enter- 
prise which owned the property prior to 
vesting. 

The proposed section 40 (i) is practically 
identical with section 32 (d) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would restore per- 
sons to whom return is made to all rights, 
privileges and obligations in respect of the 
returned property which would have existed 
if the property had not been vested. This 
section would specifically exculpate the Gov- 
ernment from any liability in connection 
with its administration or use of the 
during vesting. It would also bind the re- 
turnee by any notice received by the Attorney 
General prior to return and impose on him 


application of any’statute of limitations to 
the assertion of any rights by such person. 

The section 40 (j) is practically 
identical with section 32 (e) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would permit per- 
sons eligible for return under the proposed 
section 40 to sue subsequent to the return 
to establish as against the returnee any 
right, title, or interest they may have in the 
returned property. The period of vesting 
would not be included in determining the 
application of any statute of limitations to 
any such suit. 

The proposed section 40 (k) would require 
that claims for return under section 40 be 
filed within 1 year from enactment in such 
form as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 
New claims would be required from persons 
who have filed previously under other sec- 


The proposed section 49 (m) would pro- 
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debt claims. It would provide that such ey. 
penses and Teserves be retained from ay 
additional property of the owner prior to 
vesting. Any unused portion of a reserve 
for the payment of taxes or debt Claims 
would become returnable as though it haq 
mot been a part of @ reserve. Returnes 
would be permitted to pay the amounts of 
expenses or reserves in lieu of the liquida. 
tion of returnable property to provide fund; 
therefor. 

The proposed section 40 (n) relates to the 
controls exercised by the Treasury Depart. 
ment pursuant to section 5 (b) of the Traq. 
ing With the Enemy Act over assets owned 
by Communist Chinese and certain other 
blocked nationals. Returned property would 
be subject to these controls if owned by such 
persons. 3 

The proposed section 40 (0) would make 
the determinations of the Attorney Genera) 
in the administration of section 40 final. 
. The proposed section 40 (p) contains deg. 
nitions. 

The proposed section 41 (a) defines “copy. 
rights.” 

* ‘The proposed section 41 (b) would pro. 
vide for the divestment of vested copyrights 
effective 90 days from the enactment of 
the section. This 90-day period is proposed 
in order to afford time for adequate 
notice and instructions to American licensees 
and American parties to vested prewar copy- 
right contracts regarding the effect of divest- 
ment on their future payments of royalties 
and taxexs thereon. Divestment would be 
made subject to outstanding licenses previ- 
ously issued and assignments of interest in 
such licenses. The rights remaining in the 
Attorney General under licenses would be 
transferred effective the day of divestment 
to the owner of the divested copyrights. All 
royalties accrued up to that day would have 
to be paid to the Attorney General. 

The proposed section 41 (c) would divest 
the vested interests in prewar contracts re- 
lating to copyrights effective 90 days from 
the enactment of the section. All sums pay- 
able under such contracts prior to the day of 
diyestment would have to be paid to the 
Attorney General. 

The proposed section 41 (d) would exclude 
from return the right to sue for infringe- 
ment during the period of vesting. 

The proposed section 42 would authorize 
the transfer of motion picture prints to the 
Library of Congress with the exception of 
prints subject to claims under present law. 
The Library would have full discretion to 
retain or dispose of the prints in any manner 
it deems appropriate. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend 
section 32 (h) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to exclude from returns to designated 
successor organizations thereunder any prop- 
erty returnable under the proposed section 40. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT AMENDMENTS—GENERAL 
STATEMENT 

The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the receipt and settlement by the 
Claims Settlement Commission of 

five types of World War IT claims for losses 
suffered by nationals of the United States. 
Claim payments are proposed to be made 
from the War Claims Fund into which pro- 
ceeds from the liquidation of World War II 
vested enemy assets are to be transferred 
as provided in the first part of the proposed 
bill. The War Claims Pund was created 
upon enactment of section 13 of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended (approved 
July 3, 1948), for the express p of mak- 
ing expenditures only as provided in such 
act or as may be provided hereafter by the 
Congress.” The types of claims authorized 
by the proposed bill are, briefly, as follows: 
1, Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property located within the 
prewar boundaries of Albania, Austria, 
Czechosl the Free Territory of Dan- 
zig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Latvia 
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Poland, and Yugoslavia in the 
ithuanls, September 1, 1939, and 


ships or ship cargoes occurring as a direct 
consequence of military action by Germany 
in the period beginning September 1, 1939, 


8, 1945. 
te maritime insurance com- 


in the settlement of claims 


or injury of any civilian national of the 
United States who was a passenger on any 
vessel engaged in commerce on the high seas 
if such death or injury was a result of mili- 
tary action by Germany during the period 
teginning September 1, 1939 and ending 
December 11, 1941 (the date upon which the 
United States declared war against Germany). 
In this general category the proposed bill 
would also include claims for the loss or 
damage to the property (chiefly personal ef- 


fects) of any such % 

5. Losses from the removal of 
industrial or other capital equipment in 
Germany which was owned by the claimant 
on May 8, 1945 and removed for the purpose 
of reparation including losses from any 
destruction of property in connection with 
such removal. 

Within the limits of the categories of clams 

for in the proposed bill, except with 
respect to death or personal-injury claims, 
provision is made for the recognition of 
claims based upon assignments to the claim- 
ant of the rights or interests in lost or 
damaged property or property that was sub- 
ject to reparation removal. 

Recognition of claims of stockholders or 
the direct or indirect owners of any other 
proprietary interest in a corporation or other 
entity, under the proposed bill would be 
conditioned upon 25-percent ownership, di- 
rect or indirect, of such interest at all times 
between the date of loss and the date of filing 
claim, by United States citizens or nationals. 
Each award under this type of claim would 
be in an amount equal to the respective per- 
centage interest of each claimant in the total 
corporate ownership. In other words, if one- 
half of the stock of a corporation were owned 
by 5 persons each having a one-tenth owner- 
ship of the total stock and the total loss was 
$1 million, such individuals collectively 
would be entitled to one-half the loss and 
each claimant to one-fifth of such one-half, 
or $100,000. 

Payments of awards certified to the Secre- 


order of priority. 

1. Death and disability claims would be 
paid in the full amount of each award 
certified, up to $7,500. 

2. Payments up to $1,000 would then be 
made on awards certified for all other claim. 
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Eligible claimants or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of natural.persons are 
required to be nationals of the United States 
on the date of the loss for which a claim is 
filed and continuously thereafter until the 
date of filing such claim. In the case of a 
person who may have lost United States citi- 
zenship thrugh marriage to a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign country, such person would 
be an eligible claimant if citizenship is reac- 
quired prior to the date of enactment of the 
proposed bill, and if such person would have 
been a national of the United States at all 
times on or after the date of such loss if such 
marriage had not taken place. A national of 
the United States is defined as any person 
who is a citizen of the United States or who 
owes permanent allegiance to the United 
States. Aliens are expressly excluded from 
such definition. 

Eligible claimants, or their predecessors in 
interest, in the case of corporations or other 
entities, under the proposed bill, are required 
to have been incorporated or otherwise -or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia on the date of the loss, 
damage, destruction, or removal of its prop- 
erty. In addition the proposed bill requires 
as a condition of eligibility for such corpo- 
rations or other entities that at least 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary interest in such entity was owned 
directly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principle 
of international law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is be- 
lieved a strict compliance with the eligibility 
requirements established by international 
law is essential since the claims are to be 
paid from the proceeds of assets vested and 
retained in lieu of the usual type of war 
reparation payments. 

In addition to the foregoing major provi- 
sions of the proposed bill certain necessary 
collateral provisions are included relating to 
the claims filing period, limitation of attor- 
neys fees, deduction for administrative ex- 
peénses, and similar administrative matters. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


Section 4 of the bill designates as title I 
all present provisions of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, without redesignation 
of original section numbers. 

Section 5 of the bill changes the word 
“act” to.“title” wherever it appears.in the 
present War Claims Act (which becomes title 
I) except in section 13 (a) of such act. This 
section creates the war claims fund and re- 
quires “the moneys in such fund shall be 
available for expenditure only as provided in 
this act.” Since claims authorized in this 
proposed bill are also payable from this fund, 
the word “act” in this case must not be 
changed to “title.” 

Section 6 of the bill contains all neces- 
sary provisions relating to the receipt, set- 
tlement and payment of the claims therein 
authorized. These provisions would be de- 
signated as title II of the act and would add 
to the War Claims Act new sections 201 
through 216. These new sections provide as 
follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 201: Subsection (a) defines the 
territorial limits of the European countries 
named in this subsection and within which 
compensable war losses nrust have occurred. 
These limits are those generally accepted as 
existing on December 1, 1937. Alterations 
in the boundaries of these countries did not 
begin until 1938. The countries named in 
subsection (a) are Albania, Austria, Czecho- 


_slovakia, the Free Territory of Danzig, Esto- 
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nia, Germany, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia. 

Section 201: Subsection (b) defines the 
word “Commission” to mean the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, which in subsequent sections of the 
bill is the agency designated to receive amd 
determine the validity and amounts of 
claims filed thereunder. 

Section 201: Subsection (c) defines the 
term “national of the United States” to mean 
a citizen of the United States, in the case of 
@ natural person, and in the case of a corpo- 
ration, partnership, unincorporated body, or 
other entity, such as estates of decedents, 
trust estates, foundations, fraternal orders, 
or societies organized or created under the 
laws of the United States, or any State or 
Territory thereof, including the District of 
Columbia, in which not less than 50 percent 
of the outstanding capital stock or other 
proprietary or similar interest is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by nationals of the 
United States. Aliens are expressly ex- 
cluded from the definition of the term “na- 
tional of the United States.” 

Section 201: Subsection (d) defines the 
term “property” to mean not only real estate 
which, of course, includes land, buildings, 
permanent fixtures to land or buildings, but 
items of personal property of a tangible na- 
ture which can be presently identified, eval- 
uated and which, in the judgment of the 
Commission, would normally be expected to 
have been owned by the claimant at the time 
of such loss, damage, or destruction. If, 
however, such items of personal property or 
movables were held or used by the claimant 
in carrying on a trade, business, or profes- 
sion at the time of the loss, the strict require- 
ments of identification and present evalua- 
tion would be waived, although the claimant 
would, nevertheless be required to establish 
the fact that such property was held as in- 
ventory or employed in a commercial or pro- 
fessional operation. Such operations would 
include, of course, the operatien of a school, 
scientific or other research facilities, and 
similar related activities of a charitable or 
professional nature. Intangible property, 
such as rights or interests in real estate, loss 
of profits or income, goodwill, not susceptible 
of precise evaluation, or where the measure 
of damage would be purely speculative are 
expressly excluded from the definition of the 
term “property.” : 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Section 202: This section authorizes the 
appropriation out of any money in the war 
claims fund for the purpose of defraying 
necessary expenses of the Commission and 
the Treasury Department required for the 
administration of the program authorized 
under the bill. 


CLAIMS AUTHORIZED 


Section 203: This section contains five sub- 
sections, (a) through (e), each of which 
contains provisions for specific types of 
claims which the Commission would be 
authorized and directed to administer. 

Subsection (a) authorizes claims arising 
from the physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of property (a defined term 
under the bill), which at the time of such 
damage, loss or destruction was located in 
Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Free Terri- 
tory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, or Yugoslavia. In 
determining whether the loss occurred in any 
of these countries reference will be made to 
the boundaries of such countries as they 
existed in continental Europe on December 
1, 1937, in accordance with section 201 (a) of 
the bill. This subsection further requires 
that such loss shall have occurred in the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, when 
active military operations began with the 
invasion of Poland by Germany and ending 
May 8, 1945, the day following Germany's 
unconditional surrender and the cessation of 
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military operations in the European theater. 
The loss, damage, or destruction must have 
occurred either as a direct consequence of 
military operations of war or from special 
measures directed against property in the 
countries or territories named, and in the 
respective periods of time specified, because 
of the enemy or alleged enemy character of 
the owner. 

It is further required that the property 
forming the subject matter of a claim under 
subsection (a) of section 203 must have 
been owned directly or indirectly at the time 
of its loss, damage or destruction by a na- 
tional of the United States as such term is 
defined in subsection (c) of section 201. In 
other words, it must have been owned by a 
natural person who was a citizen of the 
United States or a corporation or other en- 
tity which could qualify as a national of the 
United States. In this connection a subse- 
quent section of the bill prohibits any award 
unless the claimant and all predecessors in 
interest were nationals of the United States 
continuously from the date of loss to the 
date of filing the claim. 

Section 203 (b): Authorizes claims by 
American ship or cargo owners for their 
losses resulting from military action by Ger- 
many in the period September 1, 1939, to May 
8, 1945. Marine insurers or reinsurers or 
their assignees are not eligible claimants 
under this subsection. The latter claims are 
provided for in section 203 (c). Subsection 
(b) is designed to take care of possible claims 
by self-insurers, particulariy in the period, 
early in 1942 when no such insurance, either 
Government or private, was available, and 
where essential defense or war materials 
was being shipped abroad. 

Section 203 (c): The same types of marine 
loss claims are authorized in this subsection 
as in subsection (b) but only in the case of 
marine insurance or reinsurance under- 
writers who suffered net losses on policies 
underwritten for American hulls or cargoes 
during the same period, September 1, 1939, 
to May 8, 1945. Except for a short period, 
early in 1942, such insurance was otherwise 
available. The underwriters were particu- 
larly depended upon, during this period, for 
insurance cove: Thus they prevented 
any substantial diminution in the flow of war 
materials and supplies abroad. 

As indicated, the basis of claims hereunder 
would be the net losses suffered by the in- 
surers or reinsurers on risks insured under 
policies covering American-owned hulls and 
cargoes lost or damaged by military action of 
Germany in the period specified. Under this 
subsection, the companies would file not as 
sugrogees but as direct claimants for net 
losses which they sustained, in other words, 
for the difference between their aggregate 
premium receipts on all such policies, hull 
and cargo combined, and the aggregate of 
indemnity payments on hull and cargo pol- 
icies. 

Section 203 (d): Death, injury, and prop- 
erty loss claims by American civilian pas- 

sengers aboard commercial vessels resulting 
from German attack on the high seas are pro- 
vided for in this subsection. Such death, in- 
jury, or loss must have occurred in the period 
beginning September 1, 1939, just prior to 
the sinking of the steamship Athenia on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, and ending December 11, 1941, 
the date upon which the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. It is believed no 
such vessels carrying America civilian pas- 
sengers were sunk or destroyed by enemy 
action after that date and in any event there 
were ample deterrents to civilian travel in the 
period of open hostilities. American pas- 
sengers on such vessels prior to the war, as in 
the case of Americans killed or injured on the 
Athenia, were the unwitting victims of enemy 
attack, a risk which they did not knowingly 
assume. 

Death claims by eligible survivors are lim- 
ited to maximum awards of $7,500 and would 
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be payable only to the surviving widow, hus- 
band, children, or parents of the deceased as 
in the case of similar claims under other sec- 
tions of the War Claims Act. Claims for per- 
sonal injuries, however, following the general 
rule of law governing survival of actions, 
would not inure to the benefit of any particu- 
lar survivors if the injured claimant dies 
while his claim was pending or prior to an 
award or if his death was not directly attrib- 
utable to injuries sustained in the manner 
and in the period specified above. 

Property loss claims by such American pas- 
sengers would be confined to property as that 
term is defined in section 201 (d). It would 
be property normally e to be in the 
claimant’s possession at the time of loss. For 
the most part these claims will not be large 
dollarwise and will include luggage, al 
belongings, and the like. Whatever the prop- 
erty may be, appropriate proofs of ownership, 
identification, and value will, of course, be 
required. 

Section 203 (e): Provides for the very few 
but meritorious claims resulting from the re- 
moval from Western Germany of American- 
owned industrial and capital equipment for 
reparation purposes. These removals were 
authorized by the Potsdam and Paris repara- 
tions agreement. In a very real sense these 
removals were tantamount to the physical 
destruction of such property, and therefore 
properly regarded as war claims. Whether 
any particular items were removed for repa- 
ration purposes would obviously require ap- 
pro te documentation, including proof of 
the consent for its removal by the Allied Con- 
trol Council, the Allied Control Authority, or 
the United States zone commander, and proof 
that such removal resulted in a measurable 
loss to the claimant. 


TRANSFERS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Section 204: This section would permit the 
filing of a claim under subsections (a) or 
(b) of section 203 (property damage and di- 
rect ship or cargo loss claims) by the original 
owner of the property notwithstanding the 
sale or assignment for value of such prop- 
erty subsequent to its damage or loss. It 
would also permit claims to be filed by as- 
signees to whom a claim had been assigned 
for value under subsections (a), (b), or (e) 
of section 203 at any time prior to the enact- 
ment of proposed title II of the act. The 
rules of eligibility and entitlement to an 
award, in the case of such assignees, would, 
of course, remain unchanged. 


NATIONALITY OF CLAIMANT 


Section 205: This section prohibits the 
allowance of any claim in favor of any 
claimant unless he and all of his predecessors 
in interest were nationals of the United 
States on the date of the loss, and continu- 
ously thereafter until the date the claim was 
filed with the Commission. The only ex- 
ception provided for is in the case of a 
claimant who may have lost his United 
States citizenship between these two dates 
solely by reason of marriage to an alien but 
who reacquired such citizenship prior to the 
date of enactment of proposed title II.. The 
term “national of the United States” is de- 
fined to mean, in general, a citizen of the 
Tnited States or one owing permanent al- 
legiance to the United States or a domestic 
corporation or other entity in which at least 
50 percent of the capital stock or other 
proprietary or similar interest is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by nationals of the 
United States. 

CLAIM OF STOCKHOLDERS 

Section 206: This section prohibits claims 
based upon any interest, direct or indirect, 
in a corporation or other entity qualified to 
receive an award under proposed title II in 
its own right. If any corporation or other 
entity is not eligible as a claimant, as in the 
case of a foreign or alien-owned corporation, 
partnership, or entity, claims are authorized 
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under this section by stockholders or oth, 
owners of a proprietary or similar interest 
in such entity to the extent of their interes, 
and if at least 25 percent of such interes; in 
such entities has been owned, directly or iy. 
directly, and continuously from the date of 
the loss to the date of the claim by nationals 
of the United States who would be qualified 
to receive an award or any claim filed pur. 
suant to proposed title II. The basic pur. 
pose of this section is to avoid the undu. 
administrative burden of receiving ang 
settling claims based upon a relatively 
minute interest in a foreign or alien-owneq 
corporation whose property may have bee, 
damaged or destroyed or removed for repara- 
tion purposes. 

DEDUCTIONS IN MAKING AWARDS 


Section 207: This section specifically re. 
quires the Commission to take into accoun; 
and to reduce any proposed award in the 
amount of any compensation or reimburse. 
ment received by the claimant from any 
source whatsoever for the same loss with re. 
spect to which a proposed award is mace, 
In other words, the purpose of this section 
is to prevent any double benefits for the 
same loss, 

CONSOLIDATED AWARDS 


Section 208: This section permits the issy. 
ance of one award in favor of several individ. 
uals who may have a joint interest in any 
one claim. It is designed primarily to take 
care of those cases where the origina! owner 
of the property, forming the subject matter 
a claim, may have died subsequent to the 

CERTAIN AWARDS PROHIBITED 


Section 209: This section prohibits the is. 
suance of an award in favor of any claimant 
who may have been convicted of treason or 
any other crime involving disloyalty to the 
United States. It would also prohibit awards 
in favor of any claimant whose claim under 
proposed title II is within the scope of title 
III of the International Claims Settlement 
Act. Title III of that act, which is presently 
administered by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, permits claims similar to 
those authorized under proposed title II of 
the War Claims Act, to be filed for certain 
war losses that may have occurred in coun- 
tries named in section 201 (a) of this pro- 
posed bill. Certain claimants under title III 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
could, conceivably, obtain full compensation 
for their war losses, occurring in Greece, for 
example, if permitted to file claims under 
that act as well as under the proposed 
amendments to the War Claims Act. This 
possible result would occur largely in con- 
nection with damages caused by Italy in 
any of the countries so named. This pro- 
vision is necessary, therefore, to prevent du- 
plication of claims and _ discrimination 
against claimants who could not qualify 
under these proposed amendments to the 
War Claims Act, as in the case of those 
claiming recoveries for war lossess occurring 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania. By vir- 
tue of this provision, title III of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act, of 1949, as 
amended, and proposed title II of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, are expressly 
made mutually exclusive. 

CERTIFICATION OF AWARDS 

Section 210: This section requires the 
Commission to certify all awards to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for payment in United 
States currency. 

CLAIM FILING PERIOD 

Section 211: This section requires the 
Commission to give public notice by pu- 
lication in the Federal Register of the time 
when, and the limit of time within which 
such claims may be filed. Such limit 's 
fixed at not more than 18 months after such 
publication. The date of publication ma 
not be more than 60 days after enactmett 
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of proposed title II or of legislation making 
appropriation to the Commission for admin- 
istrative expenses. 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT PERIOD 
section 212: This section requires the 
on to complete its affairs, in other 
words, to terminate settlement of all claims 
under proposed title II, not later than 5 
years after enactment of such title or after 
enactment of initial legislation appropriat- 
ing funds for the Commission’s expenses for 
carrying out its functions under such title. 
It is expressly provided that the life of the 
Commission itself will not be affected by 
this provision. 
PAYMENT OF AWARDS; PRIORITIES; LIMITATIONS 


Section 218; This section directs payment 
of all awards certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be paid out of the war 
claims fund in accordance with a proposed 
schedule of priorities. Under such schedule, 
claims based upon deaths or injuries would 
be paid in full up to a permissible maxi- 
mum, in each case, of $7,500. On other 
types of claims this section authorizes an 
initial payment of $1,000 or payment in full 
if the award is made for less than $1,000. 
Awards in excess of $1,000 but not more 
than $10,000 would then be paid in an 
amount which would be the same for each 
award or in the amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance of such @ward whichever is less. In 
other words, a Claimant receiving an award 
of $5,000 would receive an initial payment 
of $1,000. If funds were sufficient he could 
conceivably receive, as a second payment, 
4,000. In this case, however, all other 
awards in excess of $1,000 would also receive 
second payments of $4,000, except those in 
total amounts of less than $5,000. These 
would be paid in full. No second payment 
could exceed $9,000. < 

In the case of awards in excess of $10,000, 
and depending upon the availability of 
funds, the holder of such an award would 
receive a first payment of $1,000 and a maxi- 
mum second payment of $9,000. In these 
cases, however, the bill provides that the 
remaining balance of such an award 
would be ted to provide an equal per- 
centage distribution to all claimants simi- 
larly situated and to keep within any limit 
of funds available for the making of such 
payments. . 

The remainder of this section deals with 
more or less technical provisions in connec- 
tion with the actual payment of awards ex- 
cept paragraph (f) which provides that the 
payment of any award which is not paid in 
full will permit the claimant, or award 
holder, to look for full payment at some 
time in the future. Subsection (f) expressly 
provides, in this connection, that such clai- 
mant will not be divested of his claim and 
that the United States in his behalf may 
proceed against any appropriate foreign gov- 
ernment for the unpaid balance of his claim. 

FEES OF ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS’ 

Section 214: This section restricts the fees 
of attorneys, agents, or any other representa- 
tive of a claimant for services rendered in 
his behalf in connection with any claim to 
an amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 


amount paid pursuant to any award that 
This 


may be made. follows the 
usual practice of the Government in limiting 
fees or of tatives act- 


ing in behalf of claimants under similar cir- 
cumstances. It will be noted that the 


limitation is not upon the amount of 
the award, could greatly exceed the 
amount of payments, but upon the to- 
tal amount paid pursuant to an award. The 
demand or of any greater percentage 
would co a@ misdemeanor under the 
express the bill, subject to the 
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APPLICATION OF OTHER LAWS 

_ Section 215: This section makes applicable 
to proposed title II certain administrative 
provisions of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, as 
follows: 

War Claims Act 

Section 2 (b), first sentence, authorizes 
the Commission to prescribe necessary rules 
and regulations and to delegate functions to 
any Commission member, officer or employee. 

Section 2 (c) authorizes, for the purpose of 
any hearing, examination, or investigation, 
the issuance of subpenas requiring the ap- 
pearance of witnesses or production of docu- 
ments with related provisions as to witness 
fees and mileage. : 

Section 11 requires appropriate notice to 
claimants of the approval or denial of their 
claims and the amount of awards, authorizes 
hearings with respect to claims and the sub- 
sequent affirmation or revision by the Com- 
mission of its original action. This section 
also provides that the action of the Com- 
mission in allowing or denying any claim 
should be final and conclusive in all ques- 
tions of law and fact and not subject to re- 
view by any other official of the United States 
or by any court. It is deemed essential that 
this finality clause be applicable with re- 
spect to the claims program authorized in 
proposed title II. In the absence of such a 
provision the program could not be com- 
pleted within the 5-year limitation period 
and the funds available for payment of claims 
could be seriously jeopardized. It should be 
borne in mind that no vested property rights 
are involved in the determinations of the 
Commission in any claim filed under pro- 


~ posed title II. Such rights as may be created 


would be purely stautory in nature. Pay- 
ments on awards would be cléarly. gratuities. 
Claimants will have, under proposed title II 
and the incorporated provisions of title I, 
ample safeguards in the presentation of 
their claims and the fair and equitable de- 
termination of their entitlement to an 
award. This provision is not at all unusual 
in situations of this kind. It means, simply, 
that the Commission will not have jurisdit- 
tion of a permanent nature with respect to 
any particular claim. 
International Claims Settlement Act 

Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) of 
section 7 of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act relate to payment of awards certi- 
fied by the Commission where the payee is 
under a legal disability or is deceased or, if 
@ corporation or partnership, is liquidated. 
This section also relates to payments to re- 
ceivers or trustees and to assignees of an 
award. These provisions are necessary be- 
cause of the possible change in circumstances 
that may occur between the issuance and 
certification of an award and the actual pay- 
ment thereof. Although there is a relatively 
short timelag it frequently occurs that one 
in whose favor an award is made may have 
died before payment can be effected. It is 
conceivable, too, because of the schedule of 
deferred payments provided for in the bill, 
that the time lag between an award and pay- 
ment may extend over several years. This 
makes all the more important provisions of 
the nature above described. 

TRANSFER OF RECORDS 

Section 216: This section simply makes it 
clear that any records, files, or documents in 
the possession of the Department of State 
which have a bearing on any claim filed 
under proposed title II will be available, upon 
request, to the Commission for the purpose 
of enabling the Commission to carry out its 
functions with respect to such claim or 
claims. 

The final section of the bill itself, num- 
bered section 7, is the usual severability 
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clause by virtue of which the entire act will 
not be held invalid if only one provision 
thereof is found to be invalid. 





Bargaining Style Changes in East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
In my extension of remarks, I include 
an article written by Dorothy Thompson 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
April 11, 1957, showing our missed oppor- 
tunity for bargaining position in the 
Middle East: 

BARGAINING STYLE CHANGES IN EAST 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

I don’t know what our Government means 
by negotiation. 

Negotiation is only what traders call bar- 
gaining. A customer wants certain goods 
and the seller wants to dispose of them. 
That is the first condition for a trade. The 
bargaining occurs over the price. 

In the “Souks” and “Muskies”’ of most of 
the Arab world there is never a fixed price. 
A customer sees something he wants and asks 
what it costs. The merchant (praising his 
discerning taste) states a price. The cus- 
tomer expresses the most intense regret that 
it is beyond his means and names what he 
is prepared to pay. The merchant, shaking 
his head negatively and with sorrowful eyes, 
displays other inferior goods. The customer 
rejects them and starts to walk out of the 
shop. The merchant softly invites him to 
have a cup of sweet coffee. The customer 
complies and expresses his admiration for 
the beauty of the wares in general and the 
manners of the merchant’s little boy. 


PARTNER APPEARS 


The merchant finds the customer so sym- 
pathetic and distinguished that for purely 
personal reasons he suggests a small shaving 
of the price. The customer still regrets. 
The merchant confesses that he himself 
might come.down a little further (ruinous 
as that would be) but his partners would 
never agree. The customer again makes for 
the door. A partner miraculously appears. 
There is a whispered conversation and the 
merchant reports triumphantly that he has 
persuaded the partner to come nearer to the 
buyer’s price. 

This can go on for a long time. But, ata 
point, the buyer usually says. “It’s still 
more than I ought to pay, but I do appre- 
ciate your concessions’”—and brings out his 
purse. 

The seller is all smiles. He serves another 
cup of coffee. The buyer takes his card and 
promises to inform friends about his beauti- 
ful wares. The merchant touches his hand 
to his brow and bows, invoking the blessings 
of peace. The bargaining has occurred in 
an atmosphere of exquisite courtesy. 

In Cairo “negotiations” (bargaining) have 
been going on in a way that must utterly 
astonish the Arab President of Egypt. 

When the United Nations (and the United 
States) halted the military operations involv- 
ing the canal and forced the withdrawal of 
the British and French (the prime users), 
Egypt was also in a hole. For there wasn’t 
any canal! The Egyptians, to impede the 
military operation, had sunk ships and ce- 
ment-laden barges along its whole passage. 
To operate it again, on any terms, it had to 
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be cleared, and clearing it was a major engi- 
neering operation. 


OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


It would seem that then, when the canal 
was blocked, was the time to bargain about 
how, when restored, it would be operated. 

Egypt could not clear the canal except at 
enormous expense, on top of the great losses 
she was daily suffering from the suspension 
of shipping. She did not possess the neces- 
sary machinery or adequate engineering 
skills, which she would have to hire. If she 
called on the Russians, she would pay 
through the nose and invite a new crisis. 

But what did the would-be customers of 
canal service do? 

They cleared the canal, at their own ex- 
pense, before any price for its resumed use 
had been agreed upon. Gen. Raymond 
Wheeler (one of the greatest Army engineers 
in American history) mobilized men and 
machines for one of the quickest and most 
efficient. jobs ever done. Now, after 5 
months, it is just about ready to be handed 
back to Mr. Nasser clear and clean, still with- 
out those who cleared it and want to use it 
knowing what price they will have to pay 
for its use. 

So, for the second time, all the bargaining 
advantages have been put into Egypt’s hands. 

If any Arab showed such a lamentable lack 
of trading skill, his head would be bowed in 
shame. Toward a customer showing such 
lack, he would feel nothing but amazed 
contempt. 

And there hasn’t been even exquisite cour- 
tesy and sweet coffee. 





A Leading National Newspaper Decries 
the Outmeded Method for Rollcall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily agree that we should have recourse 
to modern methods of taking the roll in 
the interests of saving time. I recognize 
that in many instances valuable work is 
done during a tedious rollcall, but there 
are enough parliamentary delays to al- 
low for the last-minute conferences. 
A freshman Congressman, like myself, 
undoubtedly has a lot to learn about 
such procedures, but to date no senior 
colleague has given me reason for de- 
fending the present practice. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Sunday Oregonian on 
April 7, 1957: 

Lost Day In House 

‘The United States House of Representa- 
tives spent the greater part of its day Thurs- 
day responding to the 400-plus names of 
those in the Chamber. The Members were 
acting on 17 separate amendments to the 
appropriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In each case the Clerk was required, by the 
rules of the House, to read the roll, with 
each Member answering to his name. 

The system has not changed in the nearly 
two centuries of the Republic. But surely it 
cannot be permitted to continue much long- 


er. The Capitol in Washington is equipped 
with telephones, electric lights, even refrig- 
erators for the refreshment of the lawmak- 
ers. All these things were unknown to the 
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Founding Fathers, and all were originally 
considered more or less vulgar innovations 
when first introduced. Now, of course, they 
are recognized as necessities. 

Congress thus has ample precedent for 
the installation of electric vote recorders 
such as are in operation in some State legis- 
lative chambers and in parlianrents over the 
world. Tradition is a glorious thing, but its 
keeping in this specific instance seems 
scarcely worth the wasting of a legislative 
day. 





Salute to Chemical Industry . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr, DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week has been set aside to salute the 
chemical industry. All of us recognize 
the vital role chemistry is playing in 
America today. It is a basic part of all 
American industry and so is responsible 
for the creation of millions of jobs. It 
has added materially to our comfort and 
enjoyment of life. It plays a most de- 
cisive part in the defense and security 
of our country. Chemistry touches our 
daily lives on every hand and contributes 
mightily to an ever greater America. 

The 11th District of Ohio, which I 
have the honor to represent, is probably 
the most intensified and fastest grow- 
ing industrial area in the United States. 
Its mills, factories, and businesses of all 
kinds feed strength and life to our vigor- 
ous economy. With the advent of the 
St. Lawrence seaway northeastern Ohio 
will experience even greater industrial 
vigor and activity. 

None the least of the important in- 
dustries in this area are the huge chem- 
ical plants located there. Chemical 


people of the 11th Ohio District regard- 
ing the chemical industry: 
SaLute To CHemicat INDUSTRY 
One week each year is set aside as Chem- 
ical Progress Week. The 1957 observance 
started Monday and will continue through 
Priday. 


ways in which chemistry contributes to our 
well-being. 

Perhaps most of us are not aware, however, 
that chemistry plays an important and in- 
tegral part in all our great American 
industries. 
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For instance, in two basic industries, steo, 
and elec the amazing, new, and im. 
proved products which so greatly influence 
our lives would be impossible without the 
contribution of the chemist in research, ey gi. 
neering, and manufacturing processes. 

As part of the current celebration, Lake 
County chemical firms have arranged speciq) 
window displays and have provided speakers 
for various civic organizations. Soma 
schools, which have worked on chemical] 
projects, also will participate in the op. 
servance. 

Lake County occupies a prominent place 
in northeastern Ohio’s expanding chemicaj 
empire. It is fitting that tribute be paid io 
an industry which means so much to the 
prosperity and progress of our country. 





Complicated Milk Hearings End 
After 102 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J, ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture has just com- 
pleted a 102-day hearing on the subject 
of a Federal Milk Marketing Order for 
New York and Northern New Jersey. 
The hearing record is said to contain 
some 15,500 pages covering the testimony 
of more than 450 witnesses and weighs 
over 150 pounds. 

In the meantime, the chaotic condi- 
tion of the dairy industry is exemplified 
by the following article from the Hud- 
son Star under date of April 1, 1957: 


Datry Group In REvoit AcaInst Bic MILK 
- “Trusts, Says Wa.porr 


“We are in revolt against the domination 
of the big milk trusts,” William Waldorf of 
Copake, president of the Dairy Farmers of 
America, Inc., said yesterday in discussing 
the forthcoming meeting in Chicago to form 
a national organization. 

Mr. Waldorf will fly to Chicago tomorrow 
and meet with 25 dairy leaders throughout 
the Nation. 


“We are organizing to take our share of the 
American standard of living,” he said. 
“Among other things we must have shorter 
hours and higher pay. 

“Let me cite three instances: 

“Citizen A, covered by unemployment in- 
surance, receives more remmeration for not 
working a 40-hour week than Citizen B, a 
dairy farm employee or dairy farm owner, re- 
eeives for 40 hours of highly skilled labor. 
And the trend is toward futher segregation of 
agriculture by increased unemployment pay- 
ment and a decreased work week. 

“American children are no longer killed in 
American mines or heavy machine industries. 
Modern agriculture is the most dangerous of 
our heavy machine ies and the age 
group most commonly killed on American 
agriculture is 10 to 14 years of age. 
_ “As dairy farmers we have an estimated 
$20 billion of capital invested in the 

production , which we risk for 
no profit and an average hourly wage of less 
than 50 cents an hour in a country with an 
erage hourly ' rate of about $2 an hour 
and a minimum wage of $1 an hour. Dairy 
farm employees as well as owners labor 3,600 
to 3,700 hours a year in a country with 4 
hour work year. 
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owe are in revolt against the domination 
of the big milk trusts. They must pay more 


for our 





_ AN ACTION GROUP - 


“we are an action group. Our national or- 
anization will be made up of similar action 
groups. We are producers of milk, not han- 
of milk. . 
oe aims will be clearly stated. To at- 
tain them we will use the Government and 
the democratic process. We will be orderly. 
We will avoid violence. When our forces are 
deployed they will represent the industry. 
“we need and will use and rely on the un- 
derstanding of the consuming public, which 
includes labor. Our task is national. The 
need is great. When we are understood we 


are encouraged.” 





Proposed Tax Reduction for the Depletion 
of Human Resourcs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a new measure which 
would cut taxes for older workers by pro- 
viding a tax deduction for the depletion 
of human resources. 

This bill is aimed at encouraging older 
people to continue productive activity in 
business and industry. It would allow 
taxpayers 45 years of age and older to 
claim a special deduction for the deple- 
tion of human resources on their Federal 
income tax. There is no reason why 
there should be a distinction between 
the present deductions for the deple- 
tion of natural resources, machinery and 
property, and that of the depletion of 
the most important resource of all— 
the human one. 

The proposed deduction would be com- 
puted strictly on the basis of the tax- 
payer’s age and would apply only to sal- 
aries, wages, and earned income and 
would offer an added economic incentive 
for the older workers to realize their full 
potential as useful and productive mem- 
bers of the Nation’s business and indus- 
trial population. At present, from a 
monetary standpoint, retirement bene- 
fits in many cases far outbalance earn- 
ing inducements for people of 45 and 
over to remain actively employed. 

These conditions have produced a 
steady and detrimental effect upon the 
size of our country’s senior working 
forces. Unless Congress takes construc- 





nationwide shortage 
and experienced older workers who form 
the strength and backbone of so many 
of our leading industries. 

The reduction in income-tax revenue 
would be balanced with a decrease in 
social security to older workers who, with 
the inducement of tax deductions, would 
choese to remain actively engaged in 
for the depletion of human resources 
would be by subtracting 44 
from the age of the taxpayer and multi- 
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plying the “resulting figure by 1 percent 
of his earned income. In other words, 
as the taxpayer grows older he would 
be allowed to deduct 1 additional per- 
cent each year. Thus, a 66-year-old 
working taxpayer would be’entitled to a 
deduction of 22 percent from his earned 
income. 

I hope this measure will act to ease 
the problems of our older people in in- 
dustry, to the mutual benefit of our sen- 
ior citizens and our national economic 
structure. 





Colossi to the South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment neglects Latin America. This 
is a familiar charge, for which there is 
ample evidence. One outstanding neg- 


- lect by the present administration is 


represented by its leaving the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs vacant for more than 
8 months. An Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary, even one as able and experienced 
as Richard Roy Rubottom, cannot func- 
tion as well as a man who has an un- 
qualified hold on this important job. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which comes from the New York 
Times for April 14, 1956. What it says 
applies as well this year as it did last: 
PaN AMERICAN DAY 


Today is Pan American Day, a day of an- 
nual commemoration and of dedication to 
one of the greatest and most successful re- 
gional associations in history. 

The whole world is poised on the threshold 
of a new age. Eoverything that has hap- 
pened since the second World War ended 
proves that to us. We feel a sense of growth 
and change, of a revolutionary dynamism 
that has rarely if ever been equaled. And we 
are beginning to realize that nowhere in the 
world is the great change more significant 
than in Latin America. It is a vast and com- 
plex movement, embracing as it does twenty 
different nations spreading over a huge con- 
tinent, a great isthmus to the north and 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. One must ap- 
proach this tremendous historic upheaval 
in all humility. Perhaps we in the United 
States, standing off at a distance but bound 
up closely as we are with Latin-American 
affairs, are in a better position to see the 
forest where our neighbors can only see the 


trees. 

Latin America is ceasing to be a “frontier” 
in the historic and economic sense; it is ap- 
proaching maturity; it is merging into the 
one-world where the destinies of our age are 
being decided. Western Europe has lost its 
dominance. The great sources of power 
today are on the periphery where the two 
giants—Russia and the United States—op- 
erate. Over the horizon one can see the light 
of another dawn as the Ibero-American world 
grows and grows. 

Today the population of Latin America 
and the West Indies about equals that of the 
United States and Canada; at the present 
rate of growth by the end of this century it 
will be- double. Industry is transforming 
agricultural economies. The exploitation of 
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vital mineral wealth is raising national in- 
comes and hence living standards. A middle 
class is. growing fast an is assuming ever 
greater political power. TIlliterary, disease, 
ignorance, poverty are declining rapidly. 

Political consciousness is rising every- 
where. And what do men ask who need no 
longer spend desperate lives scrounging for 
a bare subsistence? They-ask for freedom, 
and freedom means the liberal democracy 
of the West. The dictator, the caudillo of 
Latin-American history, is doomed. Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic, Somosa of 
Nicaragua, Perez Jiménez of Venezuela, Ro- 
jas Pinilla of Colombia—such men are ana- 
chronisms living on borrowed time. 

Nothing has given surer proof of this and 
nothing in the year since we last celebrated 
Pan American Day has meant so much as 
the overthrow of Juan Perén and his wicked, 
blundering regime in Argentina. This revo- 
lution, which finally succeeded last Septem- 
ber, was one of the most significant and 
heartening events in all Latin-American his- 
tory. There have been disappointments and 
setbacks during this year, especially in Co- 
lombia, but what happened in Argentina out- 
weighs all the years of all the dictators and 
it points inexorably to the eclipse of those 
backward men who still cling to power in a 
few countries. 

Latin America has on the whole been out- 
side the pattern of the cold war, but it can- 
not long remain so. Already the Russians 
are singing a siren song and always the 
Communists lie in ambush to strike when 
weakness is shown. It cannot be empha- 
sized too often that the answer to the Com- 
munist threat in Latin America is democ- 
racy and not the military-fascist dictator- 
ships of Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua and 
the Dominican Republic. The _ greatest 
weakness of United States policy toward the 
hemisphere has been its overt friendliness 
to the dictators. 

Latin Americans feel that they have been 
and are being neglected. Secretary Dulles, 
for all his constant traveling, has been to 
Latin America only once, and that for the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference at Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, in March 1954. He has 
never made a trip around Latin America. 
The region is not just important to us; it is 
vital to our existence. It is emerging from 
adolescence into lusty manhood. On this 
day of commemoration North Americans 
should pause to thing what Latin America 
means, what is happening there and how in 
this changing world our relationships must 
be adjusted. We are still the colossus of the 
north, but the day is coming when there 
will be other colossi to the south. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Studies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°° 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, Ohio, 
and particulurly the 11th District which 
I have the honor to represent, is vitally 
concerned with the construction and de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
As this great project progresses there 
will be many unforseen problems which 
will concern all of the areas affected by 
the seaway. It is just good common- 
sense that we do our best to anticipate 
as many of these problems as possible. 
To this end I join with my good friend 
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and colleagué from the great State of 
Ohio, the Honorable A. D. Bavynasr, 
Jr., in urging investigations now/’of the 
impact the seaway is likely to have on 
the Great Lakes shipping and ship- 
building industries. In support of this 
plea I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Painesville Telegraph, 
published at Painesville, Ohio: 
Piea FoR SeAway Impact STUDIES 


With completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way scheduled in 2 years or less, Representa- 
tive A. D. Baummart, Jr., of the 13th Ohio 
District, is urging a congressional investiga- 
tion of the impact the seaway is likely to 
have on the Great Lakes shipping and ship- 
building industries. 

The plea is timely, and if such a study is to 
be made it should start soom. Two years is 
a short time in Government operations. 

“The ramifications of seaway development 
are many, and for that reason I believe that 
we cannot begin too soon to prepare for the 
challenges we will surely encounter in 2 years 
or less,” Representative BaumMHART wrote to 
Representative H. C. Bonner, chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

He suggested five subject areas for investi- 
gation: The increase in proportion of lake 
tonnage carried in foreign ships; the use of 
Great Lakes shipyards by Government agen- 
cies; the building of a prototype vessel (Clip- 
per class) developed by Maritime, and the 
desirability of building such a vessel in a 
Great Lakes yard; use of the lakes for storage 
of laid-up fleets in the future; and the ex- 
pected effects of foreign competition both 
for the intralake trade and the overseas 
trade. 

Many cities along the Great Lakes are mak- 
ing big plans for getting substantial shares 
of the increased business expected when the 
seaway opens. Lake County, of course, is 
involved in that race. 

But the subjects Representative Baum- 
HaRT suggests for investigation are broader 
in scope than the interests of any city or 
area along the lakes. Congress would do 
well to make the suggested studies. 





Governments South of the Border, Free 
and Otherwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. ~ Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD in connection with Pan American 
Day, I am bringing the following list to 
the attention of my colleagues. It sepa- 
rates the practicing democracies and 
blatant dictatorships, with a third cate- 
gory consisting of countries striving to 
adopt democratic procedures but who for 
various reasons do not qualify as de- 
mocracies at this time: 

‘Types or GOVERNMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, 

Marck 1957 
I. DEMOCRACIES 





Brazil. 
Bolivia. 
Chile. 
Costa Rica. 
Ecuador. 

El Salvador. 
Mexico. 

. Panama. 


PAST Peby 
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9. Peru. 
10. Uruguay. 
II. DICTATORSHIPS 


1, Colombia (Rojas Pinilla). 


Ill, GOVERNMENTS FALLING BETWEEN THE EX- 
TREMES OF POPULAR FREEDOM AND DICTATORIAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


1, Argentina: Revolutionary government 
of General Aramburu has problem of recov- 
ery after 10 years of Perén dictatorship. 
Elections are promised for 1957. 

2. Guatemala: Government of Castillo 
Armas which replaced Communist-infiltrated 
government [duly elected] of Arbenz has 
aroused criticism of even friends by repres- 
sive measures. 

3. Haiti: President Magliore forced to re- 
sign in December after outburst of public 
discontent. Provisional government has 
scheduled elections tentatively for April. 


4. Honduras: In October 1956 a liberal 


military junta seized power from an unpopu- 
lar de facto government. The junta is com- 
mitted to free elections and an eventual re- 
turn to constitutional government. At pres- 


ent junta enjoys widespread popular support. 





An Investment in Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include a splendid edi- 
torial from thé April 11 Free Press of 
Somersworth, N. H. The editorial is an 
expression of the views and conclusions 
of New Hampshire citizens who attended 


a hearing at Laconia on April 6 on the - 


mutual-security program, conducted by 
the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments. The editorial follows: 
AN INVESTMENT IN PEACE 
Moving to the national scene, New 
Hampshire again became the center of at- 
tention over the weekend when a subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives’ For- 
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part of our overall budget—only $4.4 b 
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out of a $71 billion budget. Congressmen 
this weekend pointed out that it could be 
worse. They explained that it costs the 
American approximately $700 io 
equip and prepare for the defense of hj; 
own country a soldier in another land such 
as Korea. Yet if an American soldier were 
to be put on Korean soil for defense pur. 
poses it would cost the American taxpayer 
$7,000 a year. 
The Congressmen who visited New Hamp- 
shire this week and the citizens who testj- 
fied before them failed to agree on all the 
ramifications of the foreign aid issue. yYoet 
in the midst of this disagreement there was 
one ground of common fee]. 
. and Mrs. New Hampshire taxpayer 

would be in an even more perilous woriq 
than they now find themselves if it were not 
for the comparatively nominal investments 
that have been made by this country in g 
foreign-aid program. 





From the Sky 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
,der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a beautiful and expressive poetic 
contribution by my esteemed friend, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former. Member of the United 
States Senate, and majority leader of 
that body, Hon Scott W. Lucas, entitled 

“From the Sky”: 
From THE- Sky 


Below, I see earth’s curtains of lace, 
Traveling through the beauty of space; 
The rugged peaks near mountains of lawn 
Will make you dream of the ages gone; 
The shimmering snow in summer sun, 

Telling the world what its robes have done. 


Highways of gold, so lovely to see, 
With pint-sized autos moving so free; 
The small, fleecy cloyd—lonesome 

brave— 
Winks at our plane with a friendly wave; 
The smoke of a train, inching along, 
The hum of motors, singing a song. 


The farmer’s home, an old stately place, 
Cheerful in white, from its toes to face: 
The light, brown fields of the rustling corn, 
The autumn winds on the leaves forlorn; 
Miles upon miles of our bounteous soil, 
Plowed and terraced by the hands of toil. 
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its height, of thee I sing. 


the Mesabi Range, 
for process and change; 
the western nest, 
of Chicago’s best; 
with wings of gold, 
with tales untold. 


beauty ‘and calm, 
of atomic bomb. 


=—Scott W. Lucas. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


; OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a series of three editorials which 
appeared in the Richmond News Leader 
on April 11, 12, and 13, 1957. The able 
editor, Mr. James Jackson Kilpatrick, in 
a forceful and intelligent manner, has 
presented an. analysis of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation, which I commend 
to every Member of this body as worth- 
while reading material. These editorials 
constitute the most concise and succinct 
discussion of the evils of the civil-rights 
proposals I have seen yet. 

The unwarranted and ill-advised civil- 
rights proposals are fraught with ex- 
treme danger, not only to the Southern 
States but to every State in the Union. 
The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Richmond News Leader of April 
11, 1957] 
Tue COMMISSION ON CIVIL Ricuts 
Within the next few weeks, when various 
delaying maneuvers have been exhausted, 
the House of Representatives will begin con- 
sideration (to employ a polite phrase) of the 
pending “civil rights” bill. Actually, we may 
that EmMan- 
VEL CELLER’s bill scarcely will be considered 
at all, in the sense that Members of Congress 
will give Judicious study to the need for such 
legislation, or to the merits of particular 
provisions. Goaded on by minority blocs in 
key districts, the House will pass the bill 
with a whoop. Or so it appears now. 
Yet this bill is so poorly drawn, so sinister 
in its implications, and so destructive of vital 
rights and powers, that some faint hope 
should be preserved of seeing it defeated. If 
Members of the House who are remote from 
pressure, and»have been 
propaganda of liberal 
organizations, will take time to ponder the 
mischief inherent in the bill, perhaps we may 
yet see the matter abandoned. 
The bill is divided into four parts. The 
text of part I appears on this page today; 
portions will follow tomorrow and 

May we invite readers to join in 

an examination of part I? 


paradox 
eS eeee areeted tm peat 
investigate the very problems ag 
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provisions, it will be seen, . 
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wishes to appoint; one such Presidential 
Commission already has reported on civil 
rights. The answer—and here we begin to 
get at the bones in the bill—is that only 
Congress can create a commission having 
powers of subpena. 

How would this commission“be permitted 
to use its subpena power? The registrar of 
some backwoods county in South Carolina 
could be summoned, under pain of prison 
sentence for refusal, to appear before the 
commission in Alexandria, Va., or Charleston, 
W. Va., these being within the fifth judicial 
circuit, to answer some “allegation in writ- 
ing under oath” that he is depriving certain 
citizens of their right to vote. The rules do 
not permit him to confront his accuser; he 
is permitted no powers of cross-examination 
through his own counsel; if he wishes wit- 
nesses summoned in his own behalf he must 
bring them at his own expense—and then 
they would be permitted to testify only “in 
the discretion of- the commission.” The 
commission’s own witnesses, jt appears, 
would be abundantly cared for; the persons 
charged, it will be seen, may or may not be 
summoned at Government expense—they 
will be “afforded an opportunity voluntarily 
to appear.” 

Let us look a little deeper: This commis- 
sion is to be composed of six members, but 
what is put down as their sole qualification? 
That “not more than three of the members 
shall at any one time be of the same politi- 
cal party.” Who may schedule hearings? 
Any subcommittee may schedule hearings, 
provided it is composed of “2 or more mem- 
begs, at least 1 of whom shall be of each 
major political party.” Could anything more 
clearly expose the political nature of this 
body? Not a word is said of geographical 
considerations; nothing is said of qualifica- 
tions in law, history, education, or Govern- 
ment. Three Democrats. Three Republicans. 

This political sextet, once appointed and 
confirmed, would then employ “a full-time 
staff director and such other personnel as it 
deems advisable,” but this unlimited corps 
of salaried employees would be only the be- 
ginning. The commission also may “accept 
and utilize services of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel” (for which we may read 
the attorneys and staff of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple), who are to be paid travel and subsist- 


“ence expenses, 


And what are the vaguely defined duties of 
this traveling band of inquisitors? They are 
set forth in section 104 of part I. Broadly, 
the commission is to investigate, to study, to 
collect, to appraise, and finally to report on 
anything under sun or moon which may re- 
late to “equal protection of the laws.” It is 
the blankest check ever written; and it would 
be handed over to the commission members 
with a broad grant to utilize their powers as 
they please. 

To be sure, section 104 offers what might 
seem to be a saving grace—a terminal date 
on the commission’s existence. On that point 
the minority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee said this: “Anyone who believes 


_, that this Commission will cease to exist in 2 


years can rightfully be accused of believing 
in fairies. The 2-year limitation on the dura- 
tion of the Commission will mark its first 
milestone to perpetuity. There will be as 
many leftwing pressure groups howling for 
its permanency as now demand its creation. 
Considerations of political expediency which 
spawned it will not let it expire.” 

This then is part I of the bill. It creates an 
unwarranted investigatory commission, qual- 
ified on a basis of partisan politics and armed 
with incredibly broad powers of subpena. 
This commission will function, in practical 
effect, as a congressional arm of the NAACP, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and other 
leftwing bodies. It would be finamced—at 
what heavy cost the sponsors cannot or will 
not predict—from the United States Treasury. 
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And this is the “moderate” beginning the 
South is asked to accept on a civil rights bill. 
[Prom the Richmiond News Leader of 
April 12, 1957] 


A CiviIL-RIGHTS BUREAUCRACY 


The civil-rights bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives opens with a long 
section, discussed in these columns yester- 
day, which creates a Congressional Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. Part II of the bill is 
quite brief. It simply provides for an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General, to be 
named by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate: 


“PART It OF THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL—TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


“Sec. 111. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Justice one additional Assistant At- 
torney General, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall assist the 
Attorney General in the performance of his 
duties, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for other Assist- 
ant Attorney General.” 

The majority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee says this: 

“While the bill does not specify that the 
additional Assistant Attorney General * * * 
shall be head of the Civil Rights Division in 
the Department of Justice, it is the under- 
standing of the committee, predicated upon 
testimony of the Attorney General, that the 
individual authorized to be employed by this 
section will be so designated and given such 
responsibility. The reason for not specifi- 
cally stating the title and duties of the newly 
authorized Assistant is purely one of in- 
ternal management on the part of the Attor- 
ney General as head of the Department of 
Justice.” 

The majority report acknowledges that 
there already exists within the Department 
of Justice a Civil Rights Section within the 
Criminal Division; but in the majority’s view, 
“it is no longer logical that this section 
should remain as a subdivision of the Crim- 
inal Division, since recently the Justice De- 
partment has been obliged to engage in 
activities of a civil nature in the civil-rights 
field.” As examples, the majority cities the 
Department’s intervention in Hoxie, Ark., and 
Clinton, Tenn. Moreover, the majority adds, 
congressional approval of parts III and IV of 
the pending bill * * * “would increase the 
volume of litigation in which the Department 
of Justice would be involved.” 

The majority report continues with this 
significant comment: 

“Probably the most important factor pro- 
viding for such a division is the fact that 
the problems which arise in the area of 
civil rights are extremely complex and very 
delicate in nature. ‘The problem touches the 
very essence of Federal-State relationship 
and, therefore, requires a centralized re- 
sponsibility in the person of an eminently 
qualified attorney with the prestige of a 
Presidential appointment behind him.” 

Qn the surface, part II of the bill may not 
appear to warrant strenuous opposition by 
critics of the proposal as a whole. Yet even 
a scanty knowledge of the operations of Fed- 


- eral bureaucracy will suggest an unerring 


picture of the course this new Civil Rights 
Division would pursue. In order to justify 
its creation, the division swiftly would 
plunge into widespread litigation. Where 
causes of action could not be found, the di- 
vision would create them. 

But we do not have to fear that this emi- 
nently qualified attorney would find the 
“In” basket on his desk empty of suggestions. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which assiduously 
cultivates all the litigation its busy attorneys 
can handle, could be relied upon to pepper 
the division with daily memorandums. The 
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practical effect of part II would be to provide 
the NAACP with an entire new legal staff, 
their salaries paid from the bottomless 
United States Treasury, with which to carry 
on the organization’s harassment in the 
name of the United States Government. 
The Department of Justice has done very 
well, these many years, without such a di- 
vision. No compelling reason can be ad- 
vanced for establishing it now. The brief 
provisions of part II would do nothing to 
improve domestic tranquility in the complex 
and very delicate field of civil rights, but 
on the contrary would surely lead to discord, 
strife, and a deeper bitterness. This is what 
the moderates would buy with part II of 
their bill. 
[From the Richmond News Leader of April 
13, 1957} 


A WEAPON FOR TYRANNY 


The civil rights bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives is divided into four 
parts. The first of these, reviewed, editorially 
on Thursday, creates a congressional Com- 
mission on Civil Rights; the second, dis- 
cussed yesterday, provides for a new Assist- 
ant Attorney General who would head a 
Civil Rights Division within the Department 
of Justice. 

If the bill contained nothing more than 
parts I and I, it would still be a thoroughly 
bad bill, but the harassments thus author- 
ized might somehow be tolerated. The worst 
evils of the pending measure lie concealed in 
parts ITI and IV. These provisions would 
equip the new Assistant Attorney General 
with weapons by which the entire State and 
Federal relationship could be effectively de- 
stroyed. Age-old guaranties of personal 
rights would be stripped away. 

Part III undertakes to add a fourth and 
fifth paragraphs to the old Ku Klux Act of 
1871. It is important to understand that the 
first three paragraphs of the existing law al- 
ready provide that any person injured by de- 
nial of certain civil rights (including the 
right to vote) “may have an action for the 
recovery of damages * * * t any one 
or more of the conspirators.” If Smith and 
Jones conspire “by force, intimidation, or 
threat” to keep Brown from the polis, Brown 
already has full power to sue them. What, 
then, would be added by the pending bill? 

The two new paragraphs would authorize 
the Attorney General, upon an allegation 
that someone had conspired against Brown 
or was “about to” conspire t Brown, to 
bring on Brown’s behalf “a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order.” 

But such a proceeding would not be in- 
stituted for or by Brown alone, as an individ- 
ual plaintiff. It would be institued “for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States.” 

Furthermore, Federal courts would be au- 
thorized to hear such proceedings “without 
regard to whether the party * * * remedies 
that may be provided by law.” 

The quoted provisions were phrased with 
deliberate care. As events in Clinton, Tenn., 
recently have made clear to the public, a jury 
trial is prohibited in any contempt proceed- 
ing arising out of an action Mstituted “for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States.” The effect of this section 
of the pending bill would be to place the 
powers of a tyrant inthe hands of every 
Federal judge. Under the catch-ali term of 
“equal protection of the laws,” almost any- 
one may contend that he is being deprived 
of anything. Upon the flimsiest allegations 
of an “about-to” conspiracy—without even 
the consent of prospective plaintiffs—the At- 
torney General may demand an injunction. 
He is not required to give notice. Not even a 
hearing is guaranteed. 
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Let us be specific. Under this bill, the 
new Assistant Attorney General provided in 
part II could pick at random any handful of 
Negro schoolchildren in any locality in the 
South. Without asking or obtaining. their 
consent, he could seek an injunction against 
local school officials on the contention that 
they were about to deprive the children of 
equal protection of the laws. Such an in- 
junction could be obtained ex parte—that is, 
without a formal of any sort. It 
could be obtained without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies, thus over- 
turning the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court on March 25, in a North Caro- 
lina case, that Negro plaintiffs in school seg- 
regation cases must first exhaust State rem- 
edies before seeking Federal relief. Resist- 
ance on the part of anyone to such an in- 
junction, because the suit had been brought 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, would be punishable by a 
summary trial for contempt, without benefit 
of jury. . 

That is part III of the bill. Part IV, which 
applies to voting rights only, closely parallels 
the language of part III. Together, they 
form the most vicious legislative weapon ever 
devised for the support of judicial tyranny. 
In place of government by law, in which 
State powers are preserved and individual 
rights are jealously protected, these provi- 
sions would substitute government by in- 
junction—government by the uncheckable 
whim of Federal judges. 

Those of us in the South, having suffered 


most grievously from the Supreme Court’s . 


rape of the Constitution, are perhaps better 

situated than other Americans to compre- 

hend the evils here afoot. We can measure 

the bill’s effects in terms of the incalculable 

bitterness and hostility which its sweeping 

stata ay could bring to our public educa- 
on. 

It is the blindness of other sections of the 
country that is most mystifying. -Every State 
in the Union, it may be surmised, has some 
domestic institution vital to the interests of 
its people. These interests may relate not 
merely to schools or to yoting, but also to 
conservation practices, to the control of 
State resources, to the management of 
hotels, theaters, restaurants, even to State 
inheritance and A 
In each of these fields, it may be contended 
that someone is denied “the equal protec- 


to translate such contentions into blinding 
injunctions, obtained without regard to 
State remedies and State courts. 

Members of Congress from the North, Mid- 
west and West seem not to comprehend what 
vast powers they are here transferring to the 
courts. State Governors and other State 
Officials, outside the South, seem indifferent 
to their own extinction. In fighting this 
sinister bill, southerners are not speaking 
for their own region alone; they are strug- 
gling to defend the whole fabric of Union 
from forces that would destroy it. Let us 
pray the efforts will not be in vain, 


cee ener er. ME 
A Reminder — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— ; 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I would 
to call attention to the following edi- 
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torial which appeared in the Ashtaby), 
Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio, unde; 
date of March 29, 1957: 
In Our OPINIC.4: CONGRESSMEN Have SHopy 

MEMORIES 


Some northeastern Ohio observers are ce. 
claring these days that President Eisen. 
hower’s leadership over the Members of Con. 
gress is faltering and they are going thei; 
own way. 

They say he isn’t assertive enough in pro. 
moting his program, that he doesn’t crack the 
whip on Capitol Hill, that his steep budget 
has cost him popular support and that, in 
any event, he is a “lame duck” who can’t run 
for reelection in 1960. 

Consequently, they add, the lawmakers are 
following their traditional course under such 
circumstances. They are falling into factions 
and allowing themselves to be pressed heay- 
ily by local and regional rather than nationa] 
concerns. 

It is said, too, that when they climb a 
platform anywhere in the land they seldom 
nowadays bother to mention Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s name, having concluded there is no 
further political magic in it for them. 

This could be a risky route to travel. To 
begin with, the newest public opinion polls 
show the President’s popularity only slightly 
below recent record high levels. 

Secondly, the lawmakers might remember 
that neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic rank-and-file candidates won much of 
an endorsement at the polls in 1956 or earlier 
elections. 

Mr. Eisenhower was the only one for whom 
there was great and widespread enthusiasm. 
The President, in the view of most, won re- 
election as a man people trust. But it isn’t 
easy to separate a man and his program. 
Just possibly, voters may expect Congress to 
support him on this whether or not he ex- 
ercises a strong initiative. Surely the wiser 
heads in both parties will move cautiously 
before consigning him to political limbo. 





What About Saturday Love Letters’ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle by H. I. Phillips entitled “What About 
Saturday Love Letters?”: 


War Axnour Sarurpay Love LetTers?—AnpD 
WHERE’LL PEOPLE SwIPE PENns IF Post OFrice 
CLOSES FoR A DAy? 


(By H. I. Phillips) 


Mr. Summerfield spent 
most of his life in the automobile business, 
which may partly explain his threat to take 
the spotlight off autos and put it on letter 


He gave the country the three-tone mail- 
and better mail-wagon upholstery, but 
week he forgot to put shock absorbers on 


With Uncle Sam dishing out billions right 
and left, it is hard to see why the 1 serv- 
ice, deep in the red, should be singled out 
cuts, but the Postmaster General may 
not be doing his cause much good by acting 
more like an auto dealer trying to recover 
a hardtop from a nonpaying customer than 
like a Government official trying to win ‘air 
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play from Congress. He seems to keep his 
anger on the horn while talking. 

some members of the appropriations com- 
mittee are saying things about him that 
wouldn't be allowed through the mails. 
WHAT OF LOVE LETTERS? 


At a time when the world’s greatest need 
is affection and comfort, Mr. Summerfield 
would hold up love letters from the Friday 
coffee-break to Monday of next week. He 
would treat romance, courtship, marriage, 
and a letter to mother strictly under the 
head of business enterprises. 

He could go down into history as the post- 
man who rang only once, and not at all on 
Saturday. 

With his automobile selling background, 
he talks as an extra not included in the basic 
rice. 
. Think of the blow to the love life of a 
nation if millions of tender epistles got 
stacked up in our post offices from Friday to 
Monday. And how can an administration 
of its support for business and 
prosperity tolerate also a slowdown in busi- 
ness correspondence? 
Fancy not being able to enter a post of- 
fice on Saturday even to swipe a pen or 
see who’s wanted by the police for forgery 
and safecracking. 
The biggest laugh is found in Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s statement that the cut in service 
won't apply to special delivery letters. Gosh, 
a special delivery stamp can delay a letter 
until an entire congressional session is 
ended. 
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Chicago’s Negro Population Second 
Largest ix Nation = §. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


~ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicago has the second largest Negro 
population in the country, now over-600,- 
000, compared with half that figure in 
1940. I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the following article from the 
widely read and highly rated Chicago 
Defender, issue of April 13, 1957: 

New Book Propes Stratus or CHICAGO’s 





The Chicago Negro, who he is, where he 
comes from, where he lives, and how he has 


with a population of over 600,000— 
nearly twice the 1940 Negro population. 

Since “The Negro Population of Chicago” 
& statistical study, little attempt is made 
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in the book to study the consequences of the 
facts brought to light. The authors’ state- 
ment on the book is “that one of the major 
sources of social disorganization in the con- 
temporary American city (is) its inability to 
accommodate and assimilate the southern 
Negro.” 

“The patterns described in this book,” they 
note, “and the social problems arising out of 
them, are not unique to Chicago.”” They are 
observed, with local variations, in each of 
the northern metropolises where Negroes 
have increased in numbers at rates of 50 to 
100 percent per decade. 

“Today the focus of attention, renewal 
slum clearance programs and the provisions 
of public housing. But it remains a real 
question whether such measures can eradi- 


“ cate substandard housing and its attendant 


problems as rapidly as they are created. 

“While the Nation debates the issue of 
segregation in saythern schools, the North 
is neglecting the so-called race problem at 
the heart of the problem of the survival of 
the city itself.” 

The growth of, the Negro population in 
Chicago resembles, according to the Dun- 
cans, the growth of previous foreign-born 
migratory groups. In other generations it 
was the influx of Europeans that caused 
Chicago to grow. Today, most of Chicago’s 
population growth is due to increasing num- 
bers of migrating and multiplying non- 


* whites. 


The most important difference and the 
Negro migrant is the fact that the Negro 
faces more barriers to his assimilation in the 
“melting pot” process and to reaching new 
economic levels. 

For this reason, economic status is the 
chief factor for determining where new 
Americans may live, while the movement of 
the Negro is highly restricted. Hence the 
improvements in living conditions which we 
have come to expect of all migrants is to a 
great extent prevented amiong Negroes. 

Organized and unorganized attempts to 
restrict the Negro geographically, in addi- 
tion to social ties and economic differences, 
have led to the creation of Negro ghettos 
throughout the country. This is most evi- 
dent in Chicago. 

The tremendous Negro migrations from 
the South to Chicago during World War II 
and in the postwar years, stimulated by an 
acute labor shortage, have filled the city’s 
Negro ghettos to the point where satisfac- 
tory adjustment to new life in the North by 
the newcomers is impossible. In areas sur- 
rounding the Negro ghetto, the competition 
for living space with white residents has 
been keen and even the cause of ‘violence. 

The penetration of Negroes into hitherto 
white areas of Chicago is a major factor in 
changing the proportion of whites to Ne- 
groes. In the last 20 years, the Negro has 
increased in number while the white pop- 
ulation has decreased. Today 1 of every 6 
Chicagoans is nonwhite. 

Inheriting the effects of poor educational 
standards in the South, Chicago’s welfare 
agencies have had to deal with thousands of 
young adults having practically no educa- 
tion or skills. However, the Duncans show 
that. the number of Chicago-educated Ne- 
groes is increasing and changing the char- 
tcer of the nonwhite population. 


Further, an increase is seen in the migra-— 


tion of whole family units which should 
tend to stabilize the behavior of Negro 
youth. 

The last 10 years has seen tremendous 
improvements in the economic status of the 
Negro. In 1940 two-thirds of the nonwhite 

of Chicago were engaged in un- 
skilled and semiskilled personal services. 

In 1950 only one-third of the Negro popu- 
lation engaged in personal services. A 
tremendous shift to industrial work, the 
trades, and to some extent even the profes- 
sions has taken place. 
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Baseball: The Game for All America 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
opening day for major-league baseball. 
The President of the United States will 
throw out the first ball. Thirty thou- 
sand people will be crammed in Griffith 
Stadium. Millions of Americans will 
await the final score of the first game 
of the season. 

Baseball is the game for all America. 
It is most aptly described in a tribute by 
Mr. Ernie Harwell, which first appeared 
as a guest editorial in the season- 
opening issue of the Sporting News 2 
years ago. It has since become a classic. 
It has frequently been reprinted, quoted 
by speakers, and represented by a framed 
copy in Baseball’s Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. It has become a 
classic. 

With the approval of the House, I 
herewith offer it for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THe GAME FOR ALL AMERICA 
(By Ernie Harwell) 


Baseball is President Eisenhower tossing 
out the first ball of the season; and a pudgy 
schoolboy playing catch with his dad on a 
Mississippi farm. 

It’s the big-league pitcher who sings in 
nightclubs. And the Hollywood singer who 
pitches to the Giants in spring training. 

A tall, thin old man waving a scorecard 
from his dugout—that’s baseball. So is the 
big, fat guy with a bulbous nose running out 
one of his 714 home runs with mincing steps. 

It’s America, this baseball. A reissued 
newsreel of boyhood dreams. Dreams lost 
somewhere between boy and man. It’s the 
Bronx cheer and the Baltimore farewell. 
The left-field screen in Boston, the right-field 
dump at Nashville’s Sulphur Dell, the open 
stands in San Francisco, the dusty, wind- 
swept diamond at Albuquerque. And a rock 
home plate and a chicken-wire backstop— 
anywhere. 

There’s a man in Mobile who remembers 
a triple he saw Honus Wagner hit in Pitts- 
burgh 46 years ago. That’s baseball. So is 
the scout reporting that a 16-year-old sand- 
lot pitcher in Cheyenne is the new “Walter 
Johnson.” 

It’s a wizened little man shouting insults 
from the safety of his bleacher seat. And 
a big, smiling first baseman playfully tousling 
the hair of a youngster outside the players’ 
gate. $ 

Baseball is a spirited race of man against 
man, reflex against reflex. A game of inches. 
Every skill is measured. Every heroic, every 
failing is seen and cheered—or booed. And 
then becomes a statistic. 

In baseball, democracy shines its clearest. 
Here the only race that matters is the race 
to the bag. The creed is the rule book. 
Color is something to distinguish one team’s 
uniform from another. 

Baseball is Sir Alexander Fleming, discov- 
erer of penicillin, asking his Brooklyn hosts 
to explain Dodger signals. It’s Player Moe 
Berg speaking seven languages and working 
crossword puzzles in Sanskrit. It’s a scram- 
ble in the boxseats for a foul—and a $125 
suit ruined. A man barking into a hot mi- 
crophone about a cool beer, that’s bgseball. 
So is the sports writer telling a 383 hitter 
how to stride, and a 20-victory pitcher trying 
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to write his impressions of the World's Series. 


Baseball is a ballet without music. 
Drama without words. A carnival without 
kewpie dolls. 


A housewife in California couldn’t tell you 
the color of her husband’s eyes, but she 
knows that Yogi Berra is hitting .337, has 
brown eyes and used te love to eat bananas 
with mustard. That’s baseball. So is the 
bright sanctity of Cooperstown’s Hall of 
Fame. And the former big leaguer, who is 
playing out the string in a class B loop. 

Baseball is continuity. Pitch to pitch. 
Inning to inning. Game to game. Series to 
series. Season to season. 

It’s rain, rain, rain splattering on a pud- 
dled tarpaulin as thousands sit in damp 
disappointment. And the click of typewrit- 
ers and telegraph keys in the press box— 
like so many awakened crickets. Baseball 
is a cocky batboy. The old-timer whose 
batting average increases every time he tells 
it. A lady celebrating a home-team rally 
by mauling her husband with a rolled-up 
scorecard. 

Baseball is the cool, clear eyes of Rogers 
Hornsby,.the flashing spikes of Ty Cobb, an 
overaged pixie named Rabbit Maranville, and 
Jackie Robinson testifying before a congres- 
sional hearing. 

Baseball? It’s just a game—as simple as 
a ball and a bat. Yet, as complex as the 
American spirit it symbolizes. It’s a sport, 
business—and sometimes even religion. 

Baseball is tradition in flannel knicker- 
bockers. And chagrin in being picked off 
base. It is dignity in the blue serge of an 
umpire running the game by rule of thumb. 
It is humor, holding its sides when an errant 
puppy eludes 2 groundskeepers and the 
fastest outfielder. And pathos, dragging it- 
self off the field after being knocked from the 
box. 

Nicknames are baseball. Names like Zeke 
and Pie and Kiki and Home Run and Cracker 
and Dizzy and Dazzy. 

Baseball is a sweaty, steaming dressing 
room where hopes and feelings are as naked 
as the men themselves. It’s a dugout with 
spike-scarred flooring. And shadows across 
an empty ball park. It’s the endless list of 
names in box scores, abbreviated almost 
beyond recognition. 

The holdout is baseball, too. He wants 55 
grand or he won’t turn a muscle. But, it’s 
also the youngster who hitch hikes from 
South Dakota to Florida just for a tryout. 

Arguments, Casey at the Bat, old cigarette 
cards, photographs, Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game—all of them are baseball. 

Baseball is a rookie—his experience no 
bigger than the lump in his throat—trying to 
begin fulfillment of a dream. It’s a veteran 
too—a tired old man of 35, hoping his ach- 
ing muscles can drag him through another 
sweltering August and September. 

For 9 inhings, baseball is the story of 
David and Goliath, of Samson, Cinderella, 
Paul Bunyan, Homer’s Illiad and the Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

Willie Mays making a brilliant World Series 
catch. And then going home to Harlem to 
play stick-ball in the street with his teen-age 
pals—that’s baseball. : 

And so is the husky voice of a doomed Lou 
Gehrig saying, “I consider myself the luckiest 
man on the face of this earth.” 

Baseball is cigar smoke, hot-roasted pea- 
nuts, the Sporting News; winter trades, 
“down in front,” and the “seventh-inning 
stretch.” Sore arms, broken bats, a no-hitter, 
and the strains of the Star Spangled Banner. 

Baseball is a highly paid Brooklyn catcher 
telling the Nation's business leaders: “You 
have to be a man to be a big leaguer, but 
you have to have a lot of little boy in you 
too ” 


This is a game for America, this baseball. 
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Two Towns Show How To Improve by 
Improving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Two Towns Show How To Im- 
prove by Improving” which appeared in 
the April 11, 1957, issue of the Courier 
Journal of Louiville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Two Towns SHow How To Improve By ImM- 
PROVING 

The people of Franklin and Cave City have 
reason to be proud today—proud of their 
home towns and proud of themselves. For 
their two cities have just been selected by 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce as the 
State’s outstanding communities in civic 
progress and local improvement. 

There is an object lesson in Franklin and 
Cave City that might be noted by the leaders 
of other towns who fear that progress and 
industrial development are passing them by. 
For neither of these towns has anything in 
the way of physical facilities that dozens 
of other Kentucky towns do not have. 
Neither of them, a few years ago, had any 
special lure to offer new business or to at- 
tract new industry. Yet in both communi- 
ties, new industry and expanded business 
are evident today, part of the Overall progress 
for which the cities have been cited. 

New business was not the only reason for 
their selection, however. In both towns, the 
merchants are building new store fronts, im- 
proving the interiors of their stores, expand- 
ing their lines of merchandise. They boast 
new school buildings, new street-lighting 
projects, new hospitals, a program of im- 
proved pay for teachers, better street projects. 

THE RIGHT KIND OF SPIRIT 


The point is that both Franklin and Cave 
City attracted new business because they 
started these improvement projects first. 
The people of Franklin started their improve- 
ment program not to attract industry but to 
make the town a place where its educated 
young people would like to stay.. They de- 
cided to remake their town, and to change the 
attitude of the people in it. 

When the time came to look for new sources 
of income and employment, they had a labor 
survey ready, and $250,000 for industrial site 
buying, as incentives for potential industrial 
investors. That's the kind of spirit industry 
likes to find, and in time new plants began 
finding their way to Franklin. Now the pay- 
rolls from these new plants will help spark 
further improvement that will make for fur- 
ther expansion. It's a cycle of prosperity that 
builds on its own momentum. 

In too many towns, officials sit and wait 
and wish for the chicken to come before the 
egg, unwilling to face the tough fact that 
civic progress must produce industry before 
industry can prosperity and more 
progress. Fraklin and Cave City are to be 
congratulated for having the courage and 
energy to hatch the egg rather than to sit 
wishing for a chicken. 

The State Chamber of Commerce is to be 
commended, too, for having a program that 

and rewards progress and local 
initiative. 





Too often, we fear, chambers of 
commerce tend-to becouse: MiG, sare. thas 
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lobbies for employer groups, given to denn. 
ciation of union labor, income taxes, coop. 
eratives and government in general, and {, 
public yearning for the good old days of 
Harding-type free enterprise. It is an attj- 
tude, a state of mind, that can frustrate anq 
stagnate a chamber of commerce as well as a 
city. For as Franklin and Cave City have 
shown, it is not enough to stand pat or long 


for the past. 
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Great Lakes Water Important to Severa| 
States’ 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
llth District of 0 which I have the 
honor to rep: t, is one of the most 
dynamic and fastest growing in the 
United States. We have three great 
ports on the Great Dakes and the wel- 


- fare and livelihood of hundreds of thou- 


sands of people in northeastern Ohio and 
throughout the State are closely knit 
with the waters of the Great Lakes. We, 
in Ohio, cannot permit diversion of any 
water from the lakes without protest 
unless there ‘is an overall study to de- 
termine the rights of all the States bor- 
dering the lakes. The problem we face 
is set forth clearly in the following edi- 
torial from the News-Herald, published 
in Conneaut, Ohio, one of the major har- 
bor cities on the Great Lakes. I com- 
mend careful study of this editorial to 
the other Members of the House: 
Srop New WarTer STEAL 

Conneaut Harbor, with its top-ranking ore 
port, has a vital interest in hearings now 
underway in Washington on the proposed 
diversion of Great Lakes water into the Illi- 
nois Waterway. 

With the coming of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, Conneaut and other lake ports will need 
even deeper harbor channels. Lowering of 
the lake level from the water diversion would 
have the opposite effect. 

Immediate result of any drop in the lake 
level would be a reduction in the size of ore 
cargoes and a resultant increase in transpor- 
tation costs. 

A natural of the lake levels in the 
a 3 years of at least 21 inches has reduced 

cargo capacity of the Great Lakes ficet 
by wp 4.000000 tons, according to Lyndon Spen- 
cer, president of the Lake Carriers Associa- 
tion. 

“At present the natural trend of lake levels 
is downward and this trend may well con- 
tinue for several years,” Spencer testified at 
the Washington hearing. “Under these cir- 


_- cumstances increased diversion would only 


add to the lower levels from natural causes. 
But whether the lowering is natural or man- 
made, the effect on vessel capacity and on 
Great Lakes commerce, is equally grave.” 

It is. ted the annual potential cargo 
loss to the United States and Canadian fieets 
from increased diversion would total almost 
1,500,000 toms a year with a resulting eco- 
nomic loss of about $2,500,000. 

Present diversion is 1,500 cubic feet a sec- 
ond, plus domestic pumpage, the total of 
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which already lowers Great Lakes levels by 
nearly 2 inches. 

Bills introduced by Illinois Congressmen 
would authorize an increase of 1,000 cubic 
feet a second in the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway. 

Congress should turn down this new water 


steal. 





A Day for Schoolma’ams—Why Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle by H. I. Phillips, entitled “A Day for 
Schoolma’ams—Why Not?”: 

A Day For SCHOOLMA’AMS—Wuy NoT?—ONLY 
Jos THAT’s TOUGHER Is EXTRACTING TEETH 
IN A MENAGERIE 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

America is to have a Schoolteacher’s Day. 

It’s about time. Who rates it more? A 
schoolma’am is close to No. 1 in the building 
of a civilized society. She is a bulwark of 
progress. She, as much as anybody else, 
makes America what it is. And she has 
tough going all along her journey. Consider 
the public schoolteacher : 

Hers is one of the few professions where 
opposition, contrariness, and stubbornness 
are nonstop. Her calling takes not only 
patience, intelligence, skill, and tact, but in- 
testinal fortitude, self-sacrifice, a sense of 
dedication, and a talent for enduring an- 
guish. 

She gets little credit if Junior seems fairly 
smart, and all the blame if he fails to be Phi 
Beta Kappa material. 

She dédicates the best years of her life to 
a great purpose and is supposed to be satis- 
fied with a red apple, and maybe one polite 
sentence in a 2-page note denouncing her for 
not letting little Willie run the classroom 
unrebuked. 





MUST SUFFER GLADLY 


A schoolteacher is entitled to more nervous 
breakdowns in a single school week than 
most folks are asked to endure in a lifetime. 

She must smile when her heart is broken, 
her stamina weakened, her patience ex- 
hausted and her headaches made king sized. 

It is her job to suffer indignities gladly, 


take it on the chin calmly and register no 


complaint except by request. 

Her job is one of the toughest on earth, 
barring bear training, teeth extraction in a 
zoo, and the.mental training of army mules. 

A schoolma’am must be a glutton for har- 
assment. 


She must combine the qualities of Mollie. 


Pitcher, Clara Barton, the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe, and the grandmother in 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

If Junior grows up to become a millionaire 
owner of the steelworks she doesn’t get hon- 
orable mention, but if he winds up in the 
hoosegow the consensus is that she must 
shoulder the blame, 

; She gives much, asks little, and expects 
ess. 

All her life she must endure the cries 
of, “Teacher slapped me for nuthin’,” “No 


matter what you say, he’s a good boy,” and 
“I've a good mind to complain to the board 
of education.” 

Her career is a sacrifice wrapped ivi a dedi- 
cation, 
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She must love children beyond the call of 
affection and be kind to moppets even when 
they pick her as a target when they want to 
play Indian. ’ 

We salute her. And while we are at it we 
give a cheer for the male teacher, the princi- 
pal, and the dean, 





Hawaiian Statehood Benefits United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
statehood for Hawaii is to the benefit of 
the United States of America in more 
ways than one. One of the benefits is 
that it gives full recognition to the great 
Americans that compose the population 
of the Territory of Hawaii. Statehood 
removes the citizens of Hawaii from the 
apron strings of the mother—the United 
States of America. 

The record of Hawaii’s citizens in 
war—whether as civilians or as fighting 
men on the worldwide battlegrounds— 
has been outstanding. Equally out- 
standing is the performance of the 
Americans of Hawaii—and they are all 
Americans—in the normal everyday 
pursuits of the United States. 

An outstanding exemplification of this 
Americanism was the recognition given 
Frank W. C. Loo as one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men of the Nation in 
1956, 

Nominations for the Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of America are solicited an- 
nually from the general public and are 
limited to men between the ages of 21 
through 35. Two questions are consid- 
ered by the judges: 

First. What outstanding contribution 
did the nominee make to his work or pro- 
fession? 

Second. What outstanding dedication 
of service did the nominee make to the 
general welfare of the people? 

Judges on this year’s panel were: Adm. 

William A. Radford, chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Department of the Navy; 
Walter L. Hayes, Orlando, Fla., president, 
American Fire and Casualty Co.: W. 
Howard Chase, New York, N. Y., Com- 
munications Counselors, Inc.; Carl T. 
Rowan, Minneapolis, Minn., Star-Trib- 
une. : 
William E. Robinson, New York, N. Y., 
president, the Coca-Cola Co.; John S. 
Coleman, Detroit, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Ben H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex., 
First National Bank in Dallas; Dean 
Robert G. Storey, Dallas, Tex., SMU law 
school. 

Richard D. Weigle, Annapolis, Md., 
president, St. John’s College; H. Roe 
Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, Mo.; Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, 
D. C., bishop of the Methodist Church; 
Walter B. Martin, M. D., Chicago, IIL, 
past president, American Medical Asso- 


president, 
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ciation; and Frank Leahy, Michigan 
City, Ind., Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 

It will be noted_in the following cita- 
tiorf that Frank W. C. Loo was cited as 
originator and general chairman of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day observance in 
Hawaii. It is particularly noteworthy 
that Mr. Loo was educated in the local 
schools of Hawaii. He is an example of 
the kind of citizens Hawaii is producing. 
The United States will add to its re- 
sources by the admission of Americans 
of Hawaii to full-fledged membership in 
the Union as citizens of the State of 
Hawaii. 

The citation follows: 

TEN OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN OF fHE NATION 
For 1956 


FRANK W. C. LOO 


Born November 20, 1922, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
attorney at law. 

Schools attended: University of Hawaii, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Ohio University, Yale University. 

Degrees: Bachelor of arts, bachelor of sci- 
ence, and bachelor of laws. 

Affiliations: Kamehameha Lions Club; past 
president, Chinese Catholic Club; director, 
Pearl Harbor Apprentice Alumni Association; 
vice president, Chinese Literary Improvement 
Association; St. Stephens Church; member, 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce; La Kalihi- 
Kai Elementary School PTA. 

Activities: Past vice commander, Kau-Tom 
Post, No. 11, American Legion; advisory board 
member, St. Anthony’s Home for Dependent 
Children; board member, World Brother- 
hood, Hawaii chapter; operates own law firm 
in general practice; active in community af- 
fairs, including Americanism and citizenship, 
religious activities, education, and commu- 
nity betterment. 

The legal profession is normally expected 
to provide more than its share of volunteer 
leadership for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Frank Loo, of Honolulu, Hawaii, is 
to be considered the least of exceptions. 

Named the Outstanding Young Man of 
1956, Loo has more than demonstrated to the 
public that members of his profession believe 
in community service without thought of 
personal gain or monetary remuneration. 
Utilizing his professional training for com- 
munity service, Loo has extended his in- 
terests to include active participation in 
Americanism and citizenship, education, 
community betterment, and religious devel- 
opment programs. 

Engaged in the private practice of law in 
his own firm since 1952, Loo has served on 
the important Committee on Unauthorized 
Practices and Legal Ethics, whose duty it is 
to investigate and prevent the unlawful 
practice of law by unlicensed persons, as well 
as the respectability of maintaining high 
standards of ethical conduct among attor- 
neys and judges. 

Loo has offered his voluntary legal services 
to several community organizations, includ- 
ing the St. Anthony’s Home, a Community 
Chest institution caring for dependent chil- 
dren; American Legion, Kau-Tom Post, No. 
11; Department of Hawaii; the Chinese Cath- 
olic Club; and the Oahu Council Diocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies. 

As originator and general chairman of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day observance in Hawaii, 
Loo, in cooperation with the junior chamber 
and the United States district court, ar- 
ranged 2 ceremonies in 1953 during which 
some 400 aliens were naturalized before a 
large Hawaiian audience. For this project, 
the Honolulu Jaycees earned the highest 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
national award for Americanism. 

Through his unselfish efforts to help his 
fellow man and to contribute toward the 
betterment of his community, Loo has en- 
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gendered abounding good will in his commu- 
nity toward the legal profession because he 
stands out as an excellent example of indi- 
vidual leadership for community service 
without personal gain or monetary remuner- 
ation. 





Labor Stand on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today, as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a great fight is developing in 
the Congress to assure guaranteed right 
of jury trials in contempt of court cases. 

Twenty-five years ago the issue was 
whether or not persons charged with 
contempt of court in connection with 
labor disputes would be guaranteed jury 
trial. With the help of the virtually 
solid vote of southern Members of Con- 
gress, American labor won one of its 
greatest legislative safeguards through 
the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 

Today, southern Members of Congress 
are fighting to assure trial by jury to 
anyone who may be charged with con- 
tempt of court in connection with the 
proposed civil-rights legislation now 
pending. I hope that when the show- 
down comes on this issue, they will nct 
be fighting without support, 

Morris Cunningham, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, has just published an excellent 
series of articles reviewing the fight made 
in 1932 in behalf of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Mr. Cuhningham’s painstaking re- 
search makes it clear that the issue in 
1932 was the same as today, involving the 
basic American right of jury trial. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include Mr. 
Cunningham’s articles as an extension of 
my remarks. ’ 

The articles follow: 

Drxrz, UNIONS, AND Jury TRIAL—SOUTHERN- 
ERs STANDING ALONE IN ClIvIL RIGHTs JUDI- 
CIAL FIGHT—DESERTED BY UNION LEADERS, 
NorRTHERN LIBERALS IN BATTLE For GUARAN- 
Temp Jury TRIALS—SimitaR ScraP or 25 
Years AGo RECALLED 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasHIncTon, April 6.—For the second time 
in this century a great cry is being raised for 
the guaranteed right of jury trials in con- 
tempt of court cases. 

This time southerners are demanding that 
such a guarantee be included in President 
Eisenhower's civil rights bill. 

Twenty-five years agO the battle was fought 
over the inclusion of a similar guaranty in 
labor laws, so that persons charged with con- 
tempt of court in connection with labor dis- 
putes would be guaranteed jury trials. 

With the help of Southern congressmen, 
labor union leaders and Northern liberals 
won their battle with the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932. 

But today, in the new battle, southerners- 
stand virtually alone—<deserted by their allies 
in that bygone battle. 

Indeed, modern-day union leaders have 
switched to the other camp and are actually 
advocating the injunctive procedures and 
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denial of jury trials 1n contempt cases they 
once fought so bitterly. 
WELL ENTRENCHED 


But today labor unions are well entrenched, 
their existence no threatened by “gov- 
ernment by injunction” as it seem to them 
in bygone years. 

This series of articles will attempt to re- 
view the history of court injunctions in labor 
disputes, of their use with the support of 
troops and police to enforce the hated “yel- 
low dog” labor contract, of the countless 
persons jailed without jury trials for con- 
tempt of court, and of the years of strife and 
bloodshed before labor achieved-——with 
Southern support—the beginnings of its 
powerful present-day status. vs 

The articles will endeavor to relate that 
bloody and bitter period in American history 
to the present campaign to invoke the same 
judicial procedures to enforce racial inte- 
gration in the South. 

And in the course of the articles it will be 
shown how northern liberals and labor lead- 
ers have switched their position in relation 
to court injunctions and the principle of 
trial by jury. 

CONTRACT EXPLAINED 


First, it should be explained that a yellow- 
dog contract was an agreement between em- 
ployer and employee in which the employees, 
as a@ condition to getting a job, agreed to 
refrain from joining a labor union or par- 
ticipating in union activities. 

Through a United States Supreme Court 
decision prior to 1932, such contracts were 
enforced through court injunctions, fre- 
quently backed by troops and police. 

A person who violated an injunction was 
tried for contempt of court, without a jury, 
by the judge who issued it. And frequently 
he was summarily jailed. 

A parallel easily can be seen here between 
the United States Supreme Court’s school- 
desegregation decision and the situation that 
has arisen from it, including the contempt 
charges that have been filed at Clinton, 
Tenn., and the provisions of the administra- 
tion’s civil-rights bill. 

The first State court injunction in a labor 
case was issued in 1888, the first by a Federal 
court in 1891. Thereafter, injunctions in 
labor disputes, with contempt charges tried 
without a jury, became common. 

Labor-union leaders, it should be noted, 
did not recognize the Court decision in re- 


spect to the yellow-dog contract as the law 


of the land. 
BITTER WARFARE 

Instead, they waged bitter and relentless 
political warfare against that as well as other 
adverse court decisions, seeking in every con- 
ceivable way to nullify them. 

Labor’s friends in Congress, including an 
overwhelming majority of Southerners, took 
up the battle and fought to override the 
decisions with Federal legislation. 

Bills were introduced in Congress for 14 
consecutive years before the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act finally was passed in 1932, la- 
bor’s most important victory to that time. 

In the bitter years preceding that action, 
the courts themselves came under attack, 
frequently on the floors of Congress. 

Representative Leonidas C. Dyer, Repub- 
lican of Missouri, declared on the floor of the 
House in 1932 that “some of the judges that 


as they have demonstrated by the issuance of 
very arbitrary and unjust injunctions.” 
HIT BY BANKHEAD 
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“It has become apparent that some of the 
Federal judges, clothed with a little brie; 
authority, seem to have forgotten absolute) 
the fundamental essence of our judicia! 
system in some of the oe. they have 
— against organized labor 
As early as 1930, the brilliant Harvard 
University law professor, Felix Frankfurter. 
now an associate justice of the United State; 
Supreme Court, wrote: 

“Organized labor views ali law with re- 
sentment because of the injunction, and the 
hostility which it has engendered has cre- 
ated a political problem of proportions.” 

Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, likewise commented upon 
the growing distrust of the courts, wrote: 

“The attitude of many of our courts on 
the. subject of liberty of contract is so cer- 
tain to be misapprehended, is so out of the 
range of‘ordinary understanding, the de- 
cisions themselves are so academic and so 
artificial in their reasoning, that they can- 
not fail to engender such feelings.” 


Donald R. Richberg, a labor attorney then 
representing the Railway Shop Trade Union, 
wrote: “It is_* * * worthwhile to point out 
the misdirection of persistent efforts to com- 
bat natural laws of human conduct with 
artificial laws.” 

Former Senator George Wharton Pepper 
suggested that Congress restrict the courts 
as a mean of restoring and maintaining pub- 
lic confidence in the juriciafy. 

“To maintain such confidence,” he asked, 
“must we not confine the courts to the 
sphere in which the creators of our consti- 
tutional system intended them to live and 
move and have their being?” 

DrxiE, UNIONS AND JuRY TRIALS—LABOR STAND 
on Crvit Ricuts IcnorEs Own Battie or 
THIRTIES 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasninctTon, April 7—With jury trial of 
contempt charges long since guaranteed in 
labor cases, today’s labor union leaders show 
no concern over a threatened denial of this 
right in civil-rights 

On the contrary, today’s.union leaders are 
actually advocating that in civil-rights cases 
the Nation return to the judicial procedure 
they once denounced as a “Gatling gun on 


paper. 

It was this procedure, before the passage 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, that 
was used to enforce the “yellow dog’ con- 
tracts which banned union membership and 
which employees had to sign to get jobs. 

Felix Prankfurther, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, wrote in 1930 
that this situation posed “a threat to the 
very existence of labor unions.” 


PERILOUS PAST FORGOTTEN 


Yet today union leaders appear to have 
forgotten this perilous past in their zeal 
to enforce so-called civil rights, 

Andrew J. Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO, is one of the several present-day 
union leaders who has testified in behalf 
of the administration’s civil-rights bill. 
which would provide for injunctions to en- 
force civil rights and which would contain no 


guaranty for jury trial of contempt charges. 


“The AFL-CIO strongly advocates this 


‘proposal,” Mr. Biemiller told a House Judi- 


ciary subcommittee last month. 

He said his now powerful labor organiza- 
tion favors the administration bill, and its 
injunctive procedures, because present laws 
on civil rights require that charges arising 
from them must be tried “before a jury 
drawn from the locality in which the crime 
was committed.” 

“Experience shows,” he continued, “that in 
certain types of cases, not limited to civil 
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rights, the local juries simply will not convict 
rdless of the evidence.” 

With that, the modern-day labor lobbyist 
disposed of an argument that his predeces- 

in the labor movement vigorously ad- 
vanced for many bitter years, until they 
finally won their point with the passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

And by @ curious coineidence, Mr. Biemil- 
jer’s contention that the right of trial by 
jury must be bypassed because juries will 
not convict in some cases was precisely the 
same as that advanced against giving labor 
that right in 1932. 

It was raised, among other critics of labor, 

Representative Thomas L. Blanton, Demo- 
ee of Texas, the only southerner in 1932 
who voted against passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act in either the House or Senate. 

PEARED SYMPATHIZERS 


Mr. Blanton charged that juries hearing 
contempt cases arising from labor disputes 
would be composed of labor sympathizers. 
And pointing to prolabor representatives in 
the House Gebate that preceded passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, he demanded: 

“what kind of juror.would our friend from 
New York, Representative John P. O’Connor, 
make in @ case like this, a man who says he 
hates the Federal courts? What kind of a 
juror would Mr. L. C. Dyer make in an in- 
junction case? What kind of a juror would 
Mr. Fiorello LaGuardia make? They would 
have the case decided before it was ever 
called. I do not want that kind of a juror 
in my case.” 

That was the type of argument that was 
being made against labor only 25 years ago. 
Yet today union leaders join with the NAACP 
and other pressure groups in echoing the 
same arguments in respect to southern juries 
in civil rights cases. ¢ 

And Mr. Biemiller is not alone in his latter- 
day contentions. Walter Reuther, a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO and head of the 
United Auto Workers Union, and other mod- 
ern union leaders also are advocating passage 
of the administration’s civil-rights bill. 


NO MENTION OF TRIAL RIGHT 


At its February 4 meeting in Miami Beach, 
the AFL-CIO executive committee adopted a 
resolution stating: 

“We urge that the present civil-rights laws 
be strengthened by authorizing the attorney 
general to bring civil actions to prevent or 
redress certain acts or practices which violate 
existing civil-rights acts.” 

This 1957 labor resolution made no men- 
tion of preserving the right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases arising from court injunc- 
tions. Since the introduction of the Admin- 
istration’s civil-rights bill last year labor 
union leaders have maintained a notable 
silence on this issue. But it was not al- 
ways so, 

In 1932, labor witnesses before the House 
Judiciary Committee, then considering the 
proposed Norris-LaGuardia Act, made vigor- 
ous arguments in behalf of trial by jury in 
contempt cases arising from labor injunc- 
tions. 

The hearing transcript shows that James 
S. Easby-Smith, counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, thumbed the lawbooks 
all the way back to 1200-A. D. to try to prove 
the validity of jury trials in contempt cases. 

CITED ENGLISH LAW 

Mr. Easby-Smith argued that English law, 
from which American jurisprudence was de- 
rived, clearly provided for jury trials in such 
cases, 


He said the Magna Carta, the English Bill 
of Rights, decreed that “no man shall be 
destroyed nor punished save upon the judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land.” 
And, he said, “that meant a jury trial.” 
uni viamed the argument whe 

ons, up re Mr. 
Easby-Smith left off. 
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- “The prevailing English practice up to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States,” Mr. Richberg told the committee, 
“was to punish contempt of court through 
trial by jury, usually upon indictment or 
information. 

“And yet the argument was made and had 
been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for 100 years that it was the 
inherent power of a court of equity to try 
contempt cases by the court, and that when 
the court was created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that power was poured into the 
court. It was absolutely untrue historically, 
and it was untrue as a fact, and of the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution who 
passed the first judicial act. , 

“IT have made this point here because one 
of the questions here involved (in the pro- 
posed Norris-LaGuardia Act) is the right of 
trial by jury.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act became law 
March 23, 1932. In addition to banning 
“yellow dog” contracts, it assured for labor 
two rights which southerners now seek to 
incorporate into the administration’s civil- 
rights bill—a hearing before the issuance of 
injunctions, and jury trial of contempt 
charges resulting from any alleged violation 
of the injunction. 

DIxtE UNIONS, AND JURY TRIALS—SOUTH’s 

STAND CONSISTENT 


(By Morris Cunningham) 


WASHINGTON, April 8—Southern Congress- 
men have been consistent in fighting for the 
right of jury trials in contempt court cases. 

Twenty-five years ago they fought side-by- 
side with prolabor Congressmen to pass the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and to assure jury 
trials in contempt cases arising from labor 
disputes. 

Today Dixie Congressmen are making ap- 
proximately the same arguments their prede- 
cessors made a quarter century ago to ob- 
tain this same guaranty in the administra- 
tion’s civil rights bill. 

There is a ring of familiarity in the Dixie 
arguments of today and 25 years ago. For 
instance, here is what Representative Gor- 
don Browning (Democrat of Tennessee), later 
two-time Governor of Tennessee, said on the 
House floor in behalf of the Norris-LaGuardia 
bill, March 8, 1932: 

“Another principle we undertake to enun- 
ciate here is not new, and that is the right 
of trial by jury. The insistence is made 
against this measure that it is robbing the 
people of the right to prevent a wrong, which 
would be better than undertaking to re- 
munerate them for the wrong done. 

“In my humble opinion that is not the 
principal reason for those people undertak- 
ing to hold on to. this practice of the Federal 
courts. 

“The principal reason is that they would 
rather undertake to convince one man, who 
is schooled in the thought of their economic 
beliefs, than to convince 12 men of their 
rights in a trial by jury. 

“The right of trial by jury is a constitu- 
tional right. It goes back to the first decla- 
ration of English rights. 

“We have a situation now by which a 
man may be enjoined by a Federal court 
without notice, and either through igno- 


rance or intention he violates that injunc-- 


tion. He is arraigned before the court, 
which is not only the legislature but the 
grand jury, the trial judge and the prosecut- 
ing attorney; the man is sent to jail with- 
out a trial by jury, which is teed to 
him under the Constitution; and then an- 
other court on appeal, 2 or 3 years later, may 
decide that the injunction was wrongfully 
issued. 

“However, that man has been punished, not 
only wrongfully, but punished contrary to 
the fundamentals of the Constitution. I 
say it is not right for such a practice to be 
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perpetuated in this free country of ours, 
and that is one of the things which is being 
objected to in the passage of this bill.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that at 
the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Browning 
was applauded, presumably by and North- 
ern liberal and prolabor Congressmen. 

Yet today, when Dixie Congressmen make 
approximately the same arguments in be- 
half of jury trial of contempt charges in 
civil-rights cases, they are greeted by re- 
buttals from labor union leaders, and by 
cries of derision from the Northern liberals. 

Mr. Browning was not the only southerner 
to support passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. In fact, the Recorp shows that only one 
southerner voted against it in the House, 
and none in the Senate. 

The single Southern opposition vote was 
cast by Representative Thomas L; Blanton, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

Congress had thought hat it had success- 
fully assured jury trials in contempt cases 
involving labor with the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act in 1914. But a series of court deci- 
sions greatly restricted its applicaiton. Rep- 
resentative Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Republi- 
can, of New York, coauthor of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, charged that the courts 
manned by politically-appointed judges had 
emasculated the Clayton Act. 

Representative E. H. Crump, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, later to become Tennessee's top- 
most Democratic leader, was a Member of 
the House in 1932 and joined in supporting 
and voting for the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

So did Representative Jerz Cooper, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, who is still a Member of 
the House; Senators Kenneth D. McKellar 
and Cordell Hull of Tennessee, and all of the 
other Tennessee Congressmen of that year. 

Also voting for the bill were the Mississippi 
delegation, which included Representative 
John E. Rankin and Senators Pat Harrison 
and Hubert D. Stephens, among others. 

Senators Joseph T. Robinson and Hattie 
W. Caraway and the Representatives from 
Arkansas also joined with the other south- 
erners, with the single exception of Mr. 
Blanton, of Texas, in supporting the labor 
bill. 

Southern support was so great, in fact, 
that the Recorp shows that a good-natured 
dispute broke out on the House floor as to 
whether the South could take credit for the 
passage of the bill. 

Representative Charles L. Gifford, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, took exception to a 
remarks by Representative William B. Bank- 
head, Democrat, of Alabama. 

“Why, down there,” the Massachusetts Re- 
publican exclaimed, “they resist efforts to or- 
ganize; they say to the American Federation 
of Labor that they are entirely unwelcome 
to come into those States to help organize 
labor there.” 

“And yet,” Mr. Gifford continued, “we 
hear the Democratic Party of the South 
claiming credit for this bill favoring organ- 
ized labor.” 

Mr. Gifford couldn’t understand it. But 
there was more to the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
than prolabor legislation. It involved the 
constitutional right of trial by jury—a right 
for which Dixie Congressmen are still 
fighting. 

Mr. CELLER REFUTES HIMSELF 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—Twenty-five years 
ago Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, protested the widespread 
—use of court injunctions in labor disputes. 

Today Mr. CEeLLER, now chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, takes a different 
view in respect to injunctions in civil-rights 
cases. 

And while he supported the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932, which assured jury 
trial of contempt charges in labor cases, he 
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is today demonstrating no interest in the 
southern fight to guarantee jury trial of con- 
tempt charges in civil-rights cases. 

In fact, he is reported to have voted -with 
the majority in a recent executive session of 
his committee during which a southern 
amendment to the administration's civil- 
rights bill was rejected 17 to 15. 

On March 8, 1932, Mr. Cetzzr delivered a 
speech on the House floor in behalf of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and dwelled at length 
upon abuses of the injunctive power in labor 
disputes the same power the civil-rights bill 
would invoke to enforce racial integration. 

“I have read injunctions so fantastic, so 
arbitrary, that they were practically but one 
step from a threat.of jail to a striker if he 
coughed, spat, or chewed. Some injunctions 
read very much like orders of an army of oc- 
cupation bent upon vicious revenge. Many 
injunctions are not used to protect property 
from irreparable loss, but issued to disorgan- 
ize unions and to terrorize and intimidate 
those on strike.” 

He told the House the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act would “follow the English practice and 
relegate the disputants to the criminal side 
of the law and to actions for damages.” 

“Only in rare instances,” he said, “do we 
allow injunctions in this bill.” 

Mr. CELLER also lashed out against the 
Supreme Court decision validating the “yel- 
low dog” labor contract and struck at 
abuses of the injunctive power by Federal 
judges. 

“Because of the laxity of Federal judges,” 
he said, reviewing the judicial history of 
injunctions in labor disputes, “all manner 
of abuses crept in the issuing of injunc- 
tions. One of the most obnoxious of these 
was the granting of an injunction at simply 
an ex parte hearing. 

“The bill before you this afternoon pre- 
cludes the issuing of an injunction without 
a hearing and the taking of testimony. It 
destroys forever the issuance of an injunc- 
tion after an ex parte hearing. Both sides 
must be heard.” 

Mr. Celler was speaking then, of course, 
of injunctions against labor unions. The 
administration's 1957-model civil-rights bill, 
which he is supporting, contains no guar- 
anty of both sides being heard before an 
injunction is issued. 

Southerners have charged that the bill is 
is so broad that an injunction could be ob- 
tained against people who had no knowledge 
it had even been issued. 

And the debates show that this was one 
of the arguments in behalf of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

Senator Huey P. Long, Democrat, of Loul- 
siana, cited this instance in support of the 
act: 

“In Monroe, La., when the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railroad strike occurred 
there was a man named Lynch who was 
running a grocery store. He had received 
the. trade of the employees of the railroad 
for from 20 to 25 years. They all went out 
on strike. He inserted a little notice in the 
newspapers that he did not care for the 
trade of any man who was brought into 
Monroe, La., and used as a strikebreaker. 

“Lynch was immediately brought before 
the United States court in Shreveport, La 
one-hundred-and-some-odd miles away, on 
the charge that he was guilty of contempt 
because there had been an injunction against 
certain specified employees of the railroad. 

“There the court entertained jurisdiction 
against Lynch and several other persons be- 
cause of nothing on-earth except they had 
inserted in the newspapers a notice that they 
were loyal to the citizens of the town and did 
not care for the trade of people who came in 
there in order to break up the strike.” 

He added that the merchant was “lodged 
in jail and served 30 days’ imprisonment.” 

Senator Long opposed an amendment to 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act that would have 
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given Federal judges power to issue injunc- 
tions against labor unions to restrain threat- 
ened offenses. 

“If the word ‘threatened’ is inserted in the 
bill, then the gate has been thrown open,” 
Senator Long said. “That is all a Federal 
judge needs for a ground upon which to issue 
the injunction. The threat of one man is as 
good as the threat of a thousand men, be- 
cause under the power of a Federal court the 
injunction generally is not restricted to the 
man who is directly enjoined.” 

Mr. Cetuer likewise an amendment 
that would have authorized injunctions to 
prevent intimidation. 

“An examination of the precedents in this 
country and in the State and Federal courts,” 
he said, “will show that the word ‘intimida- 
tion’ forms the basis of greatest abuse in 
labor injunctions. The cases seem to indi- 
cate that the word ‘intimidation’ is not capa- 
ble of exact definition, and that hence the 
courts become laws unto themselves. There 
is no limit to what the judges embrace within 
the word ‘intimidation.’ If this amendment 
were adopted, it would cover all.sorts of 
peaceful and lawful actions.” 

These arguments are interesting in respect 
to the administration's civil-rights bill, since 
it would authorize the Attorney General to 
seek injunctions in civil-rights cases on the 
Se 


Drxzz, Uinensaniaeuee ‘TRIALS—FRANKFURTER 
ASKED FOR JURY 


(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasHINcTON, April 10.—A brilliant Harvard 
University law professor who now sits on the 
United States Supreme Court once coauth- 
ored a book that was replete with arguments 
in behalf of jury trials in criminal contempt 
of court cases. 

Prof. Felix Frankfurter, now Justice Frank- 
furter, also is credited with drafting the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 that guaranteed 
jury trials in contempt cases arising from 
labor disputes. 

In his book, entitled “The Labor Injunc- 
tion,” published in 1930 and coauthored by 
Nathan Greene, Justice Frankfurter traces 
the of the labor movement in the 
United States and points again and again to 
abuses of the injunction and subsequent con- 
tempt charges tried without juries. 

Southerners in Congress today are fighting 
ee eee amas a 
Sean Sis a ES Os eeeneneern 

the administration's civil-rights bill. 

Justice Prankfurther is not the only Su- 
preme Court Justice to let his views be known 
in this matter prior to becoming a member 
of the Supreme Court. 

Three former Court Justices, all 
from the South, supported the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932 while they were Mem- 
bers of Congress. They were Senator Hugo 
Black, Democrat, of Alabama, Senator James 
¥. Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, and 
Representative Fred M. Vinson, Democrat, of 
Kentucky. 

Justice Frankfurter perhaps summed up 
his view on the right of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases when he wrote: 

“The grievances aroused by summary pros- 
ecutions for contempt and their legislative 
appeasement long antedate labor injunc- 
tions. But the incidence of hardship has, in 


powerful resources of the law on one side of a 
bitter social struggle.” 

Pointing to the misuse of contempt Jae 
ceedings by. Federal courts in previous labor 
disputes, Justice Frankfurter cautioned that 
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in some instances, “a stranger to an tnjunc-. 
tion suit may still be punished for contempt 
of the injunction.” 

Many proponents of the right of trial py 
jury in contempt proceedings argue that thi; 
is the point at issue now in the Clinton, 
Tenn., case, where 17 persons have been 

with contempt in connection with 
the integration of Clinton High School. Ip 
that case Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor 
oe decided whether he will grant jury 

Justice Frankfurter opined that “tria) by 


jury in contempt proceedings is an innova. 


tion in modern practice, but is a return to 
what is old in the history of English law.” 

And he said that “since a charge of crim. 
inal contempt is essentially an accusation of 
crime, all the constitutional safeguards ay,j}- 
mm to the accused in a criminal trial show)q 

be extended to prosecutions for such con. 
tempt.” 

Justice Frankfurter’s theory was not an 
unpopular one. Both the Democratic ang 
Republican national platforms of 1928 haq 
scored abuses in the use of injunctions ang 
had called for reforms. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, passed in 1932. 
breezed through the House by a vote of 362 
to 14 and the Senate by a vote of 75 to 5. 

Many prominent Congressmen, some of 
whom are still in the House or Senate, sup- 
ported the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Recorp 


They included, to name a few: House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Democrat, Texas), 
Representative Clarence Cannon (Democrat, 
Missouri), Representative Howard W. Smith 
ens Virginia), Representative Wright 

Patman (Democrat, Texas), Representative 
Martin Dies (Democrat, Texas), Senator 
Matthew M. Neely (Democrat, West Vir- 
ginia), House Majority Leader John M. Mc- 
Cormack (Democrat, Massachusetts), House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Re- 
publican, Massachusetts), Senator Dennis 
Chavez (Democrat, New Mexico), Senator 
Huey P. Long ren Lousiana), Repre- 
sentative John Rankin (Democrat, Missis- 
sippi), Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
(Republican, New Jersey) (coauthor of «he 
later Taft-Hartley Act), and various others 

This combination of southerners, northern 
liberals, and westerners indeed gave truth to 
the statement of former Justice Story of the 
United States Supreme Court who said “the 
trial by jury is justly dear to the American 
people.” 

Viewing the past, southerners today find it 
difficult to understand the present oppos'i- 
tion of labor and northern liberals to the 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases 
arising from civil right’s cases. 


The Julio Centeno Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs regarding the case of Julio 
Centeno: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., — 12, 1957. 


Dear Mr. LONG: On April 1, 2957, you in- 
serted in the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp an As- 
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sociated Press dispatch that appeared in the 
washington (D. C.) Evening Star for March 
99, 1957, @ veteran who plunged 
to his death from ran a enc ooo 

n Building 2’ Seven venue, 
ra City, N. Y. Because of your inter- 
est in the matter, I am furnishing you some 
additional data about this veteran. 

Mr. Julio Centeno’s records in the Veterans” 
administration reveal that this World War I 
yeteran filed an application for pension on 
March 29, 1956. Although he served from 
July 10, 1918 to December 23, 1918, the Serv- 
ice De records show as a result of 
jost time due to a. w. oO. 1. and confinement, 
mr. Centeno had less than the 90 days re- 
quired service for entitlement to monetary 
penefits and his claim was accordingly disal- 
lowed. In October 1956, the possibility of af- 
fording him domiciliary care at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Bath, N. J., was under 
consideration. This the veteran declined, 
giving as his reasons that. he had found a 
satisfactory place to live and was in receipt 
of aid from the department of welfare. 
There is no record of any subsequent contact 
that he had with our New York office. Even 
on the day of his appearance on the roof of 
the building and his subsequent death, he 
had not contacted any of our people at the 
regional office nor asked them for any assist- 
ance. 

I have furnished you this report with the 
thought in mind that you may wish to enter 
it in the Recorp also, so that those who may 
possibly have gained an unfavorable im- 
pression from the press dispatch about the 
Veterans’ Administration relations with this 
veteran may be more fully acquainted with 
the pertinent details. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hictey, Administrator. 


Public Assistance for Needy Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp today.a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Wisconsin State 
Legislature, relating to a memorial to 
Congress concerning public assistance 
granted to needy Indians. 

The resolution follows: #8 
A Joint RESOLUTION RELATING TO A MEMORIAL 





TO CONGRESS CONCERNING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE - 


GRANTED TO NEEDY INDIANS 


Whereas the proportion of needy Indians 
receiving public assistance from the cate- 
gorical aid programs administered by the 
State department of public welfare is much 
higher than that for the population as a 
whole; and ‘ 

Whereas yinder special legislation (sec. 639, 
title 25 of the United States Code), the Fed- 
eral Government 80 percent of the 
State and local government share of public 
assistance to New Mexico and Arizona, thus 
recognizing the need for equalizing dispropor- 
tionate burdens placed upon the State and 
local governments by reason of the location 
of Indian reservations and concentrations of 
a populations therein: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be y memorialized to pro- 


Vide equitable financial treatment to State 
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governments with respect to aid provided 
winder social-security programs to Indians 
living in this State; and that copies of this 
resolution shall be delivered to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the members of the congres- 
sional delegation of Wisconsin, and the 
President of the United States. 
Rosert G. MaRorTz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembdly. 
W. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 





The Tuttle Creek Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a copy 
of House Resolution No. 41 forwarded 
to me by the Honorable Jess Taylor, 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
Topeka, Kans. This is a resolution 
memorializing the Congress of the 
United States and the appropriate com- 
mittee thereof, to direct special atten- 
tion to the land-procurement practices 
of the Corps of Army Engineers in the 
Tuttle Creek Dam area of northeastern 
Kansas, and was adopted on April 3, 
1957, by the House of Representatives of 
the State of Kansas. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Tuttle Creek Dam on the 
Big Blue River in northeastern Kansas is 
in the process of construction by the Corps of 
Army Engineers; and 

Whereas this $90 million project encom- 
passes 53,000 acrés of land in a highly de- 
veloped and productive agricultural area, 
resulting in the removal of 2 third-class 
cities and 4 towns and the dislocation of 
nearly 600 farm homes, 19 cemeteries, scores 
of schools and churches, and involves relo- 
cation of parts of 2 railroads, 1 Federal high- 
way, 6 State highways, and hundreds of miles 
of county and township roads; and 

Whereas congressional appropriations for 
this project, as a part of the Kansas River 
Basin flood-control plan were finally made 
afer 15 years of serious questioning as to 
the advisability and economic feasibility of 
this project by Presidential and State com- 
missions and engineering studies, organiza- 
tions, and legislative bodies of the State of 
Kansas; and 

Whereas violent objection to this project 
by the several thousand residents of the 
Tuttle Creek area drew congressional and 
nationwide attention to this project; and 

Whereas the people of said Tuttle Creek 
area repeatedly through the years voiced 
their objections to this project in personal 
and delegation appearances before the con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and Senate; and 

Whereas assurances were repeatedly given 
to the people to be displaved by said Tuttle 
Creek Dam, both by these congressional 
committees and the personnel of the Corps 
of Army Engineers that, in event of con- 
struction of this project, very effort would 
be made to see that the people in the affected 
area would not have inflicted on them 
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undue economic hardship and loss as a 
result of such project and so far as possible 
they would be left in as favorable economic 
position following displacement as they were 
before being forced to move; and 

Whereas appraisals and purchase of land 
and residential properties in said Tuttle 
Creek area are in the process of being made 
by the land procurement office of the Corps 
of Army Engineers; and 

Whereas appraisement of property in the 
cities and towns in the Tuttle Creek area are 
being made on the basis of value in present 
location ‘with no consideration given to re- 
placement cost in kind in another location; 
and 

Whereas the high percent of refusals to ac- 
cept the offered price by those whose prop- 
erties are appraised and the ever-increasing 
number of condemnation actions being filed 
against residents of the Tuttle Creek area 
indicates dissatisfaction with the procedures 
and treatment being accorded the people of 
this area in matters of appraisals: Now there- 
fore 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas, That we re- 
spectively urge, request, and petition the 
Congress of the United States to make such 
inquiry into the land procurement procedures 
of the Corps of Engineers, issue such direc- 
tives, and take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure the fulfillment of the intent 
of congressional appropriations committees 
as expressed to the people of the Tuttle Creek 
area and as assured these people by the 
Corps of Army Engineers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be directed to send a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, each Member of the Congress 
of the United States, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget of the United States, 
and to the Chief of the United States Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the house, and was adopted by 
that body April 3, 1957. 

Jess TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 





Aid to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of April 10, 1957, on the 
subject of American economic aid to 
Poland: 

Once again, the Eisenhower administration 
is getting an important assist from Demo- 
cratic Senators in a ticklish policy move. 

The administration is thinking in terms 
of a $75 million deal with Poland, under 
which the Poles would receive loans for the 
purchase of surplus farm commodities and 
machinery. Conspicuous among the op- 
ponents are Minority Leader KNOWLAND and 
Senator Srries Bripces, chairman of the 
Senate G. O. P. Policy Committee. They 
say that such a deal would indirectly aid 
Russia by easing demands for help which the 
Poles otherwise would make on the Kremlin. 

This probably is true. But the risks of 
indirectly helping the Russians have to be 
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balanced against the advantages of direct 
help to the Poles, assuming they want to 
go through with the deal. On this score, 
it seems to us that the best interests of 
the United States will be served by a reason- 
able attempt to lessen rather than to in- 
crease Polish dependence on Moscow, and 
it is gratifying to see such prominent Demo- 
crats as Senators RUSSELL, MANSFIELD, and 
SPARKMAN coming to the support of the 
administration. 


Gallup Poll on National Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I now wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following ex- 
traneous material that has been de- 
livered to me by Mr. Clayton M. Wallace, 
executive director, National Temperance 
League, Inc., 131 Independence Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. The article is 
as follows: 

GALLUP PoLL ON NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
Doesn’t REFLECT Trve PicTrurRE or LIQuOR 
SrITvuATION, TEMPERANCE LEADER CHARGES IN 
STATEMENT 


“The Gallup Poll on National Prohibition 
(published locally in Washington Post- 
Times Herald, April 9) fails to reflect many 
significant trends in America against alco- 
holic beverages,” Clayton M. Wallace, execu- 
tive director, National Temperance League, 
Inc., said today. 

“While national prohibition was the 
method of dealing with the liquor question 

“under the 18th amendment,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace in a statement, “today we live under 
the 2ist amendment, which gives to each 
State the right to deal with the liquor ques- 
tion in its own way. 

“Under the 21st amendment, a State may 
have a iiquor monopoly system, a license 
system, local option, or statewide prohibi- 
tion. Under the 21st amendment, there is 
a persistent effort to dry up ‘wet’ territory 
through local option, with small steady gains 
toward the ‘dry’ side. 

“Texas has 144 dry counties with 80 more 
partly dry and only 30 still wet. Oak Cliff, 
Tex., a Dallas surburb with 225,000 popula- 
tion, voted dry last fall. Polk County, larg- 
est dry county in Florida, faced the possi- 
bility of a wet-dry election this month. No 
election was held because the liquor inter- 
ests could not get enough signatures on their 
petitions to call up the election. Regard- 
less of public sentiment on national prohi- 
bition, there is a real growth in dry senti- 
ment at the local and State levels. 

“The recent Gallup Poll shows the strong- 
est dry sentiment in the South. It is in that 
area that much territory has gone dry under 
local option. Recent. studies made by the 
research department of the National Tem- 
perance League show that the rate of alco- 
holism in the South is less than half of that 
in the Northeastern States. 

“In a study of the estimated alcoholics 
per 100,000 adult population for 1953 the na- 
tional average was 4,390, while the average 
for 9 Southern States was 2,490. The aver- 
age for the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia was 5,650. 

“On the west coast, California’s estimated 
number of alcoholics per 100,000 adult popu- 
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lation was 7,060. We believe these figures 
show that where the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages is reduced by local option, the harm- 
ful results of are also reduced. 
Where the sale of beer, wine, and liquor is 
wide open, alcoholism and other harmful 
effects of drinking are much more wide- 
spread. 

“Purthermore, there is no doubt of a rising 
tide of temperance sentiment in the 
churches: of America, who are alarmed over 
the effects of alcohol on the character of the 
American people.” 


Ike Hasn’t Changed—He’s for Economy 
Where It Can Be Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial appearing in the 
Ashland Times Gazette of March 30, 
1957, one of the outstanding newspapers 
of our district. I recommend it to the 
Members of Congress. 

Ixe Hasn't CHANGED—HE's ror ECONOMY 

WHereE It Can Be MapE 

People who are worried about “What's 
Happened to Ike?” can rest a bit more easy 
these days. 

In his Thursday press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower quipped: 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to find out 
there are so many economy-minded people in 
Washington. They didn’t used to be here.” 

And he also said: 

“If we could get these things (i. e., service 
provided at a loss by the postal service) on a 
business basis and tackle the problems where 
the money is going out, we would save a 
whole lot.” S 

He also was quoted as remarking: 

“You can save some money here and there, 
and I'm all for it to the last dollar.” 

This sounds more like the President who 
sought office in 1952 on an economy platform 
and who ripped some $10 million from his 
predecessor’s proposed budget in 1953. 

But Eisenhower also made some comments 
Thursday that the American people should 
seriously weigh and evaluate. 

“No one,” he said, “has urged cutting the 
Armed Forces by 20 or 10 percent or any other 
thing that will givé us a significant saving 
in the budget.” 

National security, including foreign aid, 
totals more than $45 billions of the $71.8 
billion budget proposed by the President and 
his staff. 

Not until these measures can be measur- 
ably sliced, as Ike points out, can the people 
of the country expect any truly large reduc- 
tions in expenditures. z 

Certainly it is true that some can 
be saved here and there. But it is actually 
a drop in the bucket compared to the big 
items in the budget. 

Someone has pointed out that everyone in 
Washington could be laid off and the saving 
would be 


who keep it strong and influential in the 
world today. 
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The price of staying strong is steep p,, 
it is far more economical than allowing o),,. 
selves to slip and become the victims o; , 
more costly war. 

We agree that economies can be effecteg 
in certain areas. But we are not so naive a; 
to believe that piddling savings wil) 1. 
terially reduce the budget or will resy)t in 
any tax reductions at this juncture. 

The temper of the people may be high over 
the budget. 

But as yet we have seen no concrete pro. 
posals to reduce it measurably without sacri. 
ficing in the very areas in which we cannot 
afford to weaken ourselves. 

We believe Ike is sincere and is trying tp 
save where savings are possible and logical 
We do not believe he has changed in attitua, 
from 1952. 

He is merely more familiar now with the 
needs than he was during some of the more 
extreme campaign expressions in 1952. 

And we can’t criticize a man for changing 
his position to aline himself with the :eq| 
situation. 


USIA Movie Subsidy Revealed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 11, 1957: 

USIA Movre Sussmpy REVEALED 
(By Frank Eleazer) 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) secretly spent $100,000 in 1953 to 
subsidizes the production of a commercial 
anti-Communist movie for showing in 
American movie houses, it was disclosed yes- 
terday. = 

A House Government Operations subcom- 
mittee made public recent. closed-door testi- 
mony in which a top official of the propa- 
ganda agency conceded that the movie 
turned out to be a box-office failure. 

He said this unfortunately is the history 
of motion-picture documentaries. 

Agency Officials refused even to tel] the 
subcommittee the name of the movie or to 
say where it is being shown now. But it 
indicated that a foreign-language version, 
financed by non-Goyernment interests, is 
now in production. 

The subcommittee held hearings on the 
USIA’s request for $140 million to finance 
its operations in the new fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. The request was $27 million 
above the Agency’s current budget. 

The Agency also wants an extra $4 million 
to build a powerful new radio transmitter 
for its overseas Voice of America broadcasts. 


INITIAL DENIAL CHARGED 


Subcommittee Chairman Joun.J. Rooney, 
Democrat, New York, charged that the 
Agency’s motion-picture director, Turner B. 
Sheldon, first denied to him that USIA had 
any connection with the anti-Communist 
picture which Rooney said he saw @t 4 
Washington movie house. 

But he said Shelton and Clive L. Duval II. 
the Agency’s General Counsel, came to his 
office the following day and told him the 
story. 


The heavil} censored 741-page testimony 
did not make clear to what extent USIA has 
participated in such ventures, although 
Shelton said this was the only case he knew 
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of involving @ film produced for distribution 
in this country. 

Elsewhere, the hearings showed that the 
agency has budgeted $755,924 in the new 
ascal year for a secret motion-picture project 
known as . 

shelton told the subcommittee USIA is 
making movies locally in 44 countries. These 
cenerally are documentaries, he said, which 
“advance the cultural interests” of this coun- 
try, explain American positions, or expose 
how Communists infiltrate local govern- 
ments. ‘ 
OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 

Other highlights of the testimony: 

Former film producer Eugene W. Castle 
said Congress should take the USIA out of 
the news business and leave the field to the 

lar private news agencies. USIA wants 
spend $11,474,000 on its press service in 
fiscal 1958—a $1,594,000 increase. Castle also 
said the Nation would be better served if the 
Agency were abolished altogether and its 


‘necessary functions handled by the State 


Department. 

Subcommittee members questioned wheth- 
er the USIA wire service, operated last year 
at a cost of $1,280,000, duplicates commercial 
news services like the United Press. Officials 
said it does not. The service goes to about 
10,000 publications, organizations, and 
officials. 

USIA is boosting its TV output. It said 
a check last fall showed its canned shows 
were being used on 138 of the 185 TV sta- 
tions in the free world outside the United 
States and Canada. 

The agency is stepping up its radio broad- 
casts, known as the Voice of America. In- 
stead of the $16,849,479 it got this year it 
wants $27,387,767. A new land-based trans- 
mitter would be built in the Greek area to 
replace the shipborne transmitter, Courier, 
which has been tied up off the island of 
Rhodes for 4 years. 

The agency wants to spend $2,930,000 under 
its new budget distributing books. . In addi- 
tion to purchases of regular editions it will 
print 7,455,000 low-cost paperback volumes 
in 19 languages to sell at 10 to 40 cents 
a copy. \ 

pe Band Leader Dizzy Gillespie for sev- 
eral months last-year received for an over- 
seas culture tour a Government-guaranteed 
salary higher than President Eisenhower's. 
Gillespie was paid $2,150 a week—about $150 
a week more than the President. 





The Great Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ; 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 

OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there is a new book just released which 
ought to be “must” reading for every 
American taxpayer. It is the Great 
Giveaway, by Eugene W. Castle, author, 
world traveler, and authority on motion 
pictures and propaganda. -I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following arti- 
cles about it: An editorial from the 
March 18, 1957, issue of the Manchester 
‘N. H.) Union Leader entitled “the Great 
Giveaway,” the featured book review in 
the May 1957 issue of American Mercury 
Magazine; and the review from the 
Christian Herald edited by the Reverend 
Daniel A. Poling. < 





, 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, March 
18, 1957] 


THe Great GIVEAWAY 


Unless you’re able to keep your emotions 
fully under control, we advise you not to 
read Eugene W. Castle's latest book, The 
Great Giveaway. We'll guarantee that Mr. 
Castle’s expose of the foreign aid scandal, 
which has so far cost American taxpayers 
nearly $60 billion, is going to thoroughly ex- 
cite even the most complacent. To whet the 
appetite, here’s a sampling from this great 
book, recently published by Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago: 

“We have sent our dollars marching sixty 
billion strong over the world’s far lands in 
quest of mutual security. The prize, like a 
will o’ the wisp, has eluded us. The world is 
still in turmoil and danger. There is no 
security, mutual or otherwise. , 

“What have these dollars brought us? 

“They have dammed great rivers far away. 
They have built fine highways for others to 
travel. They have reared hundreds of indus- 
trial plants under flags which many of us 
cannot even recognize. They have dis- 
patched thousands of American technicians 
to remote India and elsewhere. They have 
poured out our resources to distant peoples 
everywhere. 

‘Our billions of dollars have delivered jet 
planes across the seas and some of these 
planes have been diverted to misuse. Our 
dollars have given vast armaments to friendly 
nations to strengthen them against aggres- 
sion, and some of those armaments have 
been misdirected to the invasion of other 
countries. Our budgets have helped sustain 
the domestic budgets of Europe, while our 
own debt remains higher per capita than in 
any other country in the world. 

“What measure of security for America has 
been attained from all this? 

“At home, mutual security is in a large way 
responsible for the denial of tax-relief to 
millions of Americans whose earnings have 
been nibbled away by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for foreign spending ventures. 

“The facts given in this book are only 
those that have pierced the mantle of secrecy 
veiling the mutual security program. They 
are but part of the story, the part that Wash- 
ington’s bureaucrats could not conceal. The 
full story will perhaps never be known to the 
American people.” 

Be sure to read Eugene Castle’s The Great 
Giveaway! Available at all booksellers on 
April 15, 1957. 


{From the American Mercury Magazine of 
May 1957] 
THe GREAT GIVEAWAY 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 
(Henry Regnery & Co., Chicago) 

Unless all signs deceive, Eugene W. Castile 
has written the book which will confound 
the foreign aid zealots in Washington this 

ear. 

: It is a book which gives the American 
people the other side of the foreign aid 
debate—a side which has long been awaiting 
an advocate. 

So far, the foreign aid bloc, sparked by the 
White House itself, has had things pretty 
much its own way in Congress. With the 
appearance of the Great Giveaway, the 
Washington billion dollar spenders will be 
driven upon an uncomfortable defensive. 
This man Castle has the rare gift of asking 
unwelcome questions. The little men in the 
Washington agencies who supply the speeches 
and the charts for the foreign aid big brass 
will have a rough time during the next few 
months scurrying around to find the answers 
to Castle’s verbal blockbusters. 

The most telling argument in the Great 
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Giveaway is the revelation that we are be- 
ginning to depend upon foreign aid as a 
substitute for a foreign policy. The be- 
wildered men in Washington have reached 
the stage of vertigo in the cold war. They 
are running out of expedients. Foreign aid 
has come to them in this dilemma as a safe 
and painless way to give the appearance of 
having a foreign policy, without actually do- 
ing anything to provoke the Russians. In 
the Eisenhower administration, foreign aid 
has become a sort of glorified numbers game. 
Only the hapless taxpayer is unhappy under 
the program, and hitherto he has been kept 
in blissful ignorance of the total sting of the 
giveaways. 

Along comes Gene Castle to blurt out the 
hidden truths. Some of the things. which 
he tells us are nightmarish in their impact. 
For instance: Since 1947 we have poured out 
over $60 billion in foreign aid, and we are 
more unfriended today than we were when 
we began. In our desperate desire to pur- 
chase friends, we have lavished billions upon 
neutral nations such as India, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, and so forth, which will not even 
fight on our side in the next world war. In 


‘our technical aid and development programs 


we have opened the door to a lush future of 
giveaways which some doubledomes are now 
seriously estimating in the trillions. The 
whole program reeks with the imprint of 
waste, inefflicecny, and irresponsible plan- 
lessness. 

One of the"best parts of the book is Castle’s 
description of the sordid pressures in Wash- 
ington which result in the annual aid ap- 
propriation. These préssures include (1) the 
bureaucratic drive to get more money to 
maintain empty and bankrupt projects which 
are supplying prestige and power to incom- 
petent men, and (2) the pressure of what 
the author describes as big business, big 
banking, and big labor, which financially 
profits from the spendings. The hollow farce 
of so-called Washington investigations of 
foreign aid is sketched pitilessly by the au- 
thor. One of the disconcerting things about 
the book is Castle’s uncomfortable habit of 
naming names and giving instances. 

The book is not an exercise in negativism. 
Castle concedes the good which has been ac- 
complished by foreign aid in wartime, or in 
the reconstruction difficulties which follow 
war. Where he takes issue with the Wash- 
ington spenders is in his refusal to accept 
aid as a permanent peacetime program. He 
shudders at the spectacle of a free world 
which is kept viable only through the con- 
stant economic blood transfusions of Amer- 
ican dollars. He describes, with searing 
words, the basic insecurity of a world which 
rests upon such shaky political foundations. 

If, as now seems apparent, the Eisenhower 
administration is resolved to take its whole 
Middle East and Asiatic policy upon the bulk- 
heads of foreign aid, then The Great Give- 
way is the book which its propagandists must 
answer during the coming months. It is a 
book which should easily become a_best 
seller. Crisply written in language which 
crackles and stings, it is a book which is a 
controversialist’s must. Few books of the 
1957 season will come’ with such apt time- 
liness. Few will raise more hackles on the 
backs of the political truth dodgers. 





[From the Christian Herald] 


Tue Great Giveaway, sy EUGENE W. CASTLE 
(Henry REecNErRyY Co., Cuicaco, ILL.) 


Whether or not we support the Govern- 
ment’s vast program of foreign aid, this vol- 
ume is imperative reading. The title is a 
true description of what you will find be- 
tween the backs. Certainly, there will be 
no disagreement with the statement “We 
have made progress and we have made mis- 
takes,” but here is a question that this au- 
thor faces and in answering carries convic- 
tion. “Are we profiting from the mistakes 
of yesterday or are we continuing to make 
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the same mistakes at even greater costs?” 
Reading here one thing becomes ominously 
clear. In investigating foreign aid the tax- 
paying American citizen learns grimly that 
he can never win. And did you know that 
credits to foreign governments must be re- 
deemed in gold if demanded? 





Shall It Be Feast or Famine for the 
Increasing Millions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an in- 
teresting article by Dr. Karl D. Butler, 
entitled “Shall It Be Feast or Famine 
for the Increasing Millions?” 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sua. It Be Feast OR FAMINE FOR THE IN- 
CREASING MILLIONS? 


(By Karl D. Butler) 


It can be feast and not famine for the 
peoples of earth during the next century * * * 
if scientists, producers and distributors work 
objectively toward this goal. I am led to 
this conclusion by reflection on some ex- 
tremely -subjective evidence recently pub- 
lished by scientists of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology after appraising the re- 
sources of the world in high-level private 
conferences still in progress across the 
United States. This group of scientists * 
speculates as to the mineral, energy, agricul- 
tural and manpower resources 100 years 
from now. 

The scientists speculate on a number of 
specific questions, including: “To what levels 
might per capita consumption of various 
minerals grow in industrialized society?” 
“How rapidly might we expect industrialized 
civilization to spread throughout the 
world?” “How large might human popula- 
tions grow and how rapidly?” “What are the 
available raw materials which man might 
use?” “Can agricultural productivity be 
brought abreast of the world requirements?” 
“Are our technical manpower resources ade- 
quate for the evolution?” 

In these imaginative speculations, certain 
assumptions are made. It is assumed that 
technically it is possible for man to exist at a 
modest standard of living on the leanest of 
substances—air, sea water and ordinary 
rock—and that eventually we will be forced 
by sheer pressure of increased population to 
move in that direction. The rate and man- 
ner of approach to what they assume to be 
this ultimate condition are explored in the 
conferences. 

Special significance is given to the ques- 
tion in which we are all interested—the agri- 
cultural potentials of the world. It is as- 
sumed that three-fourths of the people in 
the world do not presently have an adequate 
diet. Even in recent years, it is stated, popu- 
lation growth in the world as a whole has 
exceeded growth in food production. For ex- 
ample, Asia, which contains over half of the 
world’s population, has the gravest food 


1 Dr. James F. Bonner, professor of biology; 
Dr. Harrison S. Brown, professor of geochem- 
istry; Dr. John R. Weir, professor of psychol- 
ogy; Prof. Robert V. Bartz, director of the 
Industrial Associates Program of the Cali- 
fornia Institute. 
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shortage of any area, and its agricultural 
problems appear to be the most. difficult of all. 


It is said that we might look forward,. 


among other things, to an“eventual complete 
replacement of animal protein by plant pro- 
tein and partial chemical synthesis of food 
material, It is assumed this might be neces- 
sary in order to support 5 to 10 times the 
present world population. It is assumed that 
the earth’s population during the next 100 
years may increase from 2.6-billion people tc 
6.7 billion or more. All these predictions are 
said to apply only if world catastrophe is 
avoided. 
THE EXPERTS PREDICT MORE CEREALS, 
LESS PROTEINS 

In a nutshell, the predictors say that food 
presents on insoluble problem because their 
studies indicate that “improvements of con- 
ventional agriculture can greatly increase the 
world food supply,” and that eventually 
nonconventional food-production techniques 
will feed any expected increase in world pop- 
ulation “if we look beyond the limits of our 
present agricultural system.” 

We are blandly told that what may be in 
prospect for each of us is one-third less steak, 
hamburgers, milk, and eggs, and more cereal 
products. “This is a dietary prescription for 
Americans if the population of the Nation 
increases, as expected, to 200 million in 1970.” 

According to the New York Times of May 
22, 1956, the team reports that “animal foods 
are 10 times more expensive to produce, in 
terms of the acres necessary to make a calorie 
of food, than are plants used directly as 
food.” 

CONSUMPTION CAPACITY VERSUS PRODUCTION 

CAPACITY 


In essence, the challenge presented to 
farmers in these pronouncements is: “When 
will our ability to consume.-seriously chal- 
lenge our demonstrated capacity to pro- 
duce?”; or “Can agricultural productivity be 
brought abreast of the world requirements?” 

As a partial answer to these questions, I 
should like to pose another question: “When 
and how can we learn to consume intelligent- 
ly what we are now capable of producing?” 

In order to attempt to answer these ques- 
tions or to seriously challenge the assump- 
tions made by the touring scientists, I think 
it is first necessary for us to take a look at 
where we now are, both in our capacity to 
produce in relation to our apparent ability 
to consume and in our nutritional status. 
Also, we should appraise our markets. 


PRESENT DEFICIENCIES IN AMERICAN DIET 


There is no question but that a great 
many people in the world are not as well 
fed nutritionally as are Americans. How- 
ever, nutritionists tell us that there are a 
number of nations which rank far ahead of 
the United States in this respect. Perhaps 


the best way to measure the human nutrition - 


standards of a country is on a basis of its per 
capita animal protein consumption. is 

On this basis, a number of countries, in- 
cluding New Zealand, Australia and Uruguay 
(a total of 7 or 8) surpass the United States. 
Even though it is often said we are the best 
fed nation in the world, this statement can 
be seriously challenged. Further, it is well 
established that many in the United States 
today are not properly fed. In fact, one au- 
thority says that 25 percent of our popula- 
tion does not consume enough animal pro- 
tein; and officially at least 11 percent of our 
population is underfed. This malnutrition 
cuts straight across all types of family in- 
come groups from low to high. 

Recently a prominent nutrition authority, 
Miss Edith Shapcott, said: “From statistics 
one sees it would seem 45 percent to 50 per- 
cent of the people in the United States have 
diets poor in at least some respects.” Miss 
Shapcott is a nutrition consultant at the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn. On 
being honored by the Public Health Associa- 
tion of New York recently for her contribu- 
tions to improving the nutrition of New York 
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residents, Miss Shapcott said: “We often find 
anemia, especially in pregnant women ang 
new mothers. Borderline deficiency of yjt,_ 
min A is fairly common, and older people ar, 
apt to neglect vitamin C. All this applies a; 
much to those in the higher income bracket; 
as to the lower.” Miss Shapcott further sai, 
that what women lack is a knowledge of wha; 
makes a good balanced diet. 

In studies recently released at Cornel! Upj. 
versity from surveys made among housewives 
it was found that only one-quarter of th. 
homemakers interviewed showed a fair |ay. 
man’s understanding of nutritional prin. 
ciples. 

Dr. B. S. Schweigert, assistant director of 
research of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, has estimated that one-sixth of 
our population (the low-income group) does 
not attain optimum nutrition because of eco. 
nomic factors. He pointed out that surveys 
have shown that teenagers, overweight men 
and women, pregnant women, industria) 
workers, and those 65 years of age and older 
require improved dietary patterns where in. 
come level is not the limiting factor in the 
selection of the amount and kind of foods 
consumed. 

Dr. Schweigert says: “The major protein 
needs are for the teen-age and the overweight 
adult groups. While there is a slight over. 
lapping between groups, the total estimated 
need for additional protein for these groups 
alone would require a 5 to 15 percent in- 
crease per year in the need for carcass meat 
(or the equivalent amount of protein from 
other sources) based on the current level of 
meat production in this country.” 

Thus we can say that we as a people are not 
as well fed as nutritionists would like to have 
us. Now, what is our ability to produce? 


OVERPRODUCTION IS ONLY FORESEEABLE PROBLEM 


Certainly if our ability to produce and pro- 
duce superabundantly had not been clearly 
demonstrated, we would not have a farm 
problem at the present time. There is no 
question but what farmers are producing 
great quantities of commodities, such as 
wheat, corn, cotton, and often dairy products 
for which there are not profitable markets. 

To accomplish this great productivity, we 
had to have the technical knowledge, and 
there had to be incentives. There also had 
to be a market for things we did not need. 
For the most part, the market for excess 
productivity has been the Government. In 
attempting to argue this point, the fact is 
that we are now producing, and have been for 
some time, commodities for which there are 
not effective markets. 

So I would say that our first problem for 
the foreseeable future is to find markets for 
things we are producing. On this point, the 
most knowledgable people in the country 
are fairly well agreed. They feel there is 
little hope that production and consump- 
tion of farm commodities can be brought 
into effective balance during the next quarter 
of a century, and the time required to do so 
may be much longer. 

In spite of (1) the projected continued 
increase in human population and intelli- 
gently directed educational efforts to increase 
our capacity to consume nutritional and 
concerted foods, such as meat, milk, and 
eggs; (2) our ability to apply teachnology in 
the form of new improved plant varicties 
and animal breeds; (3) an enlightened use 
of fertilizers and chemicals; 4 greater appli- 
cation of mechanization; and (5) the whole 
rampart of technology in our agricultural 
productivity, what farm experts are saying, 
based on exhaustive studies, is that our 
ability to produce, assuming no national 
catastrophe, will continue to outrun ou 
capacity to consume. 

ABUNDANCE OF FOOD IS NOT WORLDWIDE 


Of course, this does not apply to the world 
a whole. However, I think we do know 
; spite of our continued pouring of 
of dollars into projects abroad, many 
which are highly qmorthy from an educa- 
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tional standpoint and otherwise, before these 
underfed nations can eat as high on the 
nog as we have become accustomed to do in 
the United States, even without deficiencies, 
they must develop ways and means of raising 
their productive capacity enough to be able 
to afford a higher standard of living than 
they now have. We can help and we are 
helping; but they, themselves, in the end 
will have to accomplish this, both by indi- 
yidual effort and by adopting national poli- 
cies which may help them achieve the desired 
d. 

mail of us have stomachs of more or less 
comparable capacities. It is true that each 
of us chooses different things with which 
to fill that stomach, and we should be very 
grateful for that free choice. But it is a 
fact that, the world over, it takes in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 pounds of food per 

to fill a human adult stomach. This 
more or less limited poundage can be in the 
form of cereals and other starchy foods such 
as bread, potatoes, and rice, or as milk, meat, 
cheese, butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables, 
and other forms of nutritionally packed 
products. 

THE MARKETS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Speaking’ specifically of the United States, 
I think we should bear certain fundamentals 
in mind. So far as agriculture is concerned, 
what we eat makes the market, and we only 
have three basic markets—exports, industrial 
uses, and human food. 

Our export markets move up and down 
from year to year. During the past year, 
which was a fairly good export. year, the 
export market handled about 10 percent of 
our harvested crop acreage, both food and 
nonfood. Although a great deal of work 
should be and is being done to expand our 
export markets, it is not likely that our total 
percentage of exported crops will be freatly 
expanded in the immediate years ahead. 

Our second market, the industrial use of 
agricultural products, amounted to about 
7 percent of our tdétal production last 
year. This included tobacco, cotton, flax, 
and other such crops: Although 7 per- 
cent is not a tremendous segment of our 
productivity, again this area is very impor- 
tant and undoubtedly can be expanded. 

The third market, and the greatest, is 
what we consume ourselves. About 12 per- 
cent of our cropland acreage is used to 
produce crops for direct domestic food con- 
sumption, such as. fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. The remaining 71 percent of all 
cropland is used to produce livestock and 
poultry feed crops, the products of which 
find their way into human consumption in 
the United States. 

Great effort is needed to expand all cf 
these important markets. I might say an- 
other related need is that a great deal more 
research is needed ih the expansion of the 
types and quality of crops we grow. For 
example, of the more than 200 plant varie- 
ties which are used for commercial produc- 
tion in the world, only 12 crops supply more 
than 80 percent of man’s needs—only 12 
crops of the more than 300,000 known plant 
species, As a matter of fact, only 1 of the 
12 has been brought into use since the ad- 
vent of agricultural science—rubber. This 
makes one wonder just how effectively our 
demonstrated scientific ability has been ap- 
plied to the needs of agriculture. 


THERE IS ALSO A TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION 
POTENTIAL 


Many of these best authorities believe that 
our productive capacity for the things we 
how produce on farms in the United States 
could be doubled just with the proper ap- 
plication of the knowledge we now have. In 
my opinion, this is a conservative statement. 
If there were markets which would make it 
Profitable for farmers to apply all the tech- 
nology now known plus that which scientists 
estimate could be applied, we could greatly 
increase our productive capacity. This, in 
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addition to the fact that we are producing 
more than we can effectively utilize at this 
time, makes me seriously question some of 
the assumptions made by the Cal Tech scien- 
tists. However, as I mentioned before, it is 
their privilege to predict just as much as it 
is my opportunity to challenge them. 

Some are predicting that labor will be 
working only 30-hour weeks in a few years. 
Who is going to operate successfully a mod- 
ern dairy or other farm enterprise on a 
30-hour week? Who is going to get the hay 
in the barn in a 6-, 8-, or 10-hour day? 
Some farm days during a rush season can- 
not be run by the clock—as least, as yet. 

There is another question which might be 
asked. If our greatest problem is the appli- 
cation of brainpower, as outlined by the 
scientists, why not use our technology and 
our scientific knowledge, both present and 
hoped for, to improve the human diet? Why 
not aim for a maximum type of diet for the 
masses rather than a minimum, as projected 
by the scientists? In other words will it be 
feast or famine for the increasing millions? 

In this country, we have been applying 
technology at a tremendous rate; and that, 
along with questionable Government poli- 
cies, is perhaps the biggest cause of our 
buildup of commodities for which there are 
no markets at the present time. 


NEW PLANT VARIETIES SHOULD INCREASE CROP 
PRODUCTION 


As an example of our ability to apply tech- 
nology, plant scientists in State and Federal 
Governments, and especially in the seed in- 
dustry, have changed the whole character of 
our crop plants. Even though the number 
of plants has not changed as mentioned be- 
fore, the character of the crop plant itself 
has. In 1956, more than two-thirds of all 
the United States cropland was planted to 
new and improved varieties which did not 
exist 20 years ago. Of the 337 million acres 
of cropland (1954), about 70 percent was 
planted to new and improved varieties of 
field crops and other crops that did not 
exist in 1935. Of all erops now grown, 96 
percent are from seeds of types not known 
20 years ago. With soybeans, 98 percent of 
the varieties grown were not known 20 years 
ago; cotton, 95 percent; oats, 92 percent; 
corn, 86 percent; and wheat, 80 percent. 

Who knows what the pattern will be 10, 20, 
50, or 100 years from now? Right now, plant- 
grown nitrogen is being replaced by indus- 
trially produced nitrogen. 

The predictors say that we may have to 
learn to use plant proteins direct for human 
consumption instead of animal proteins be- 
cause the latter are less efficient to produce. 
This may be true. On the other hand, why 
would it not be just as logical to specu- 
late that, when we learn how to produce 
plant proteins more profitably than now or 
to produce them synthetically, what is going 
to keep us from using both synthetic prod- 
ucts and plant proteins from algae, etc., to 
greatly expand the production of animal 
products? Man has demonstrated that he 
likes animal products, and man is not easy to 
change. Even aborigines in Africa are known 
to boil rats in their rice to give it added 
flavor. 

Those of us who have had a little experi- 
ence in attempting to get people to eat more 


of nutrition-packed products, such as meat, © 


milk, and eggs, know how difficult it is to get 
man to change his habits. Would it not be 
far more difficult to get people to revert to 
a poor diet than to get them to use a better 
diet? In other words, man certainly will not 
easily revert to a cereal diet after he has 
tasted steak unless there are some pretty 
compelling forces. As long as there is incen- 
tive to eat more steak or hamburger or con- 
sume more milk and other tasty products, 
I believe man would be more inclined to 
move in that direction if at all possible. 

I have confidence in the ingenuity of man, 
with God’s help, to accomplish what he 
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would like to accomplish rather than to give 
in to the idea of taking the road of least 
resistance and reverting to a cereal diet 
which is so prevalent in the more backward 
parts of the world today. 

There is another point that needs to be 
clarified. it was said that animal foods are 
10 times more expensive to produce than are 
plant products. This may be true in general, 
but man does not live by generalities. He 
lives by specifics. 

No poultryman can stay in business today 
who does not produce one pound of meat 
from approximately 2% pounds of feed. The 
great industry of poultry is more or less 
based on this formula. Furthermore, there 
is research in progress which clearly indicates 
that it is within our means today to produce 
great quantities of palatable poultry meat at 
the rate of a pound from 1% pounds of feed. 
This certainly is not a 10-to-1 ratio. In gen- 
eral, with pork and other meat, the ratio is 
roughly 7 to 1. With cattle, especially when 
fed stilbestrol, the ratio is less. 


SEVEN POUNDS OF MUSH OR ONE POUND OF 
BACON AND EGGS? 


Then, too, who among us wants to eat 
grass? Roughly 55 percent of all the animal 
products in the United States are produced 
from our great forage crops, both in the 
grazing areas and from forage in the form 
of hay, silage, and meals made from them. 
What would we do with the great forage 
crops and all the land that is used to pro- 
duce them, and with the expansive grazing 
areas of the West which would be of little 
agricultural value if we did not husband 
animals to use them? 


An ordinary breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
and other commodities, might weigh a 
pound. If this were converted to a cereal 
equivalent, it would equal up to 7 pounds. 
Who wants to eat seven pounds of mush or 
algae for breakfast when we can have tasty 
bacon and eggs with buttered toast and 
plenty of other delicious dairy products? 


It is difficult in these days of surplus to 
visualize a time when people might starve 
because of farmers’ inability to produce 
enough food supplies. In 1955, the experts 
figured that farmers produced about 4 per- 
cent more than we used, and the present 
so-called farm problem revolves around our 
buildup of surplus stocks which has resulted 
because farmers have been able to produce 
more than we have eaten. 


Our first challenge as American farmers is 
to learn to use profitably what we are now 
able to produce. This alone will take at least 
a@ quarter of a century, possibly much longer. 
It is the belief of many experts that advances 
in technology and efficiency will enable farm- 
ers to keep up with the increasing demand 
for food by our ever-growing population. 
Then, too, world population may not increase 
anywhere near as fast as the scientists as- 
sume it might. The population experts have 
been wrong before. According to their pre- 
dictions of only 20 years ago, our population 
should be declining right now. 

The desire of the human race has been to 
improve its lot, and one of the principal ways 
of doing this has been through better food. 
In this connection, most people consider bet- 
ter foods those which improve the human 
diet. 


AGRICULTURE CAN MEET INCREASED FOOD 
DEMANDS 


There is no question that in the years to 
come we need higher per-acre yields of food 
and feed. We will need more animal growth 
per pound-of feed. We will need a large in- 
crease in livestock numbers. We will need 
considerably larger output of food per unit 
of livestock. All this must depend on great 
advances in research knowledge and tech- 
nology, particularly as they apply on our 
farms. There is no question but what we can 
do it. Other nations can do it, too, if they 
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have the will and capacity to apply modern 
technology. 

American agriculture has the potential for 
enormously greater production than we are 
achieving. It is my firm belief that the 
growth in population will be met by farmers’ 
capacities to produce more of the high- 
protein, healthful food needed for proper 
diets. With a greater demand for food, farm- 
ers will respond with increased use of ferti- 
lizer, improved crop-producing practices, im- 
proved livestock, added capital investment, 
and whatever else it takes. 

A century ahead is a long time, but I am 
counting on more and better food for the 
peoples of the world—not less. ; 





Swords Into Plowshares 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Swords Into Plowshares,” writ- 
ten by Kelvin Wallace Coventry, and 
published in the Front Rank, the Na- 
tional Church School Weekly of the 
Christian Church, 

This article was sent to me by the 
Reverend James I. Spainhower, of the 
First Christian Church of Fayetteville, 
Ark., and, in his words, “shows the high 
regard in which the international stu- 
dent exchange program is held by Chris- 
tian people the world over.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A New INTERNATIONAL PEAcE VENTURE Is 
SUCCESSFULLY TURNING SworDs Intro PLOw- 
SHARES 

(By Kelvin Wallace Coventry) 

“The American has no need for a blueprint 
of democracy—he lives it.” This statement 
neatly sums up the testimony of more than 
12,000 foreign students, teachers, lecturers, 
and research scholars who have observed 
American life firsthand under the 10-year- 
old “swords into plowshares” program. 

Just what is the swords into plowshares 
plan? Briefly, it is the largest international 
educational program in our history, launched 
on August 1, 1946, when Congress passed the 
Fulbright Act. This act described a plan 
for turning the implements of war into in- 
struments of peace and understanding. 

At the end of World War II many millions 
of dollars’ worth of American military equip- 
ment was left idle in warehouses all over the 
world. This included bulldozers, machine 
tools, locomotives, and food and clothing 
stocks which could be of great help in re- 
building foreign countries. Yet, these coun- 
tries did not have the dollars to purchase 
this vital equipment. 

Then the unique Fulbright plan was pro- 
posed. We would sell our surpluses for for- 
eign currencies and credits, with part of 
these funds being set aside for educational 
exchange purposes. The debt would be paid, 
but it would be paid in terms of things 
money cannot buy—goodwill and better in- 
ternational understanding. 

It was apparent that we might not see 
the benefits of the Fulbright Act for many 
years when it was signed in 1946. But now 
we are reaping a harvest of dramatic results. 
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In Finland, a young doctor who studied 


with the first “blue baby” heart specialist at 
Johns Hopkins University Hospital has since 
performed many successful operations on 
children with heart disease. 

In Italy, a professor of medicine at the 
University of Genoa has set up an isctope 
laboratory after having done -research and 
visited medical and biological projects of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the United 
States. 

What personal meaning does the exchange 
experience have for foreign students? 

“Do you like the United States?” was the 
inquiry of friends when a foreign student 
returned to his home. Proudly introducing 
his bride to his countrymen, he said, “I mar- 
ried an American.” 

Another foreign-born student spent 9 
months in the United States sharing the or- 
dinary life of its citizens. This was his im- 
pression: “No one could, I hope, live for any 
length of time with so generally openheart- 
ed and kindly a people as the Americans and 
remain unaffected. It is difficult to express 
my deep feelings, but I will never forget.” 

While ex e students are marveling at 
the wonders of York City and masspro- 
duction techniques, over 9,000 American stu- 
dents have sampled the mysteries of the Far 
East and the exquisite beauty of Paris. 
Through their studies they are adding con- 
tinually to our store of nowledge about 
these distant friends. 

In Germany, one American scholar is work- 
ing with a Nobel prize-winning biochemist 
on the conversion of light into chemical en- 
ergy. An American forestry expert is study- 
ing Scandinavian methods of utilizing waste 
wood products. These are only two of the 
ways American scholars are advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge through joint research 
with their foreign colleagues. 

How does the American view his experience 
in terms of better understanding with other 
nations? One student expressed his views in 
this way: “I have made friends of people who 
have never had American friends before. I 
believe I have made America more real and 
more reasonable to them than ever before.” 

In India, an American lecturer and his 
wife lived in a rural university area, entirely 
surrounded by rice paddies. “The humblest 
of peasants and farmers were our neighbors,” 
wrote these Pulbright grantees. “To our sur- 
prise, toward the end of our stay we were 
actually invited to dinner in Hindu homes. 
We have a feeling that with our friendships 
and talks we built new attitudes toward 
Americans and America.” 

Aren't we afraid that one rotten apple will 
get in the barrel of international under- 
standing? Itis unlikely. Besides being care- 
fully screened by the selective board, only 
those students who display interest in a 
broad range of activities, are active in com- 
munity life, and show leadership, have a 
chance of representing their respective coun- 
tries. 

What is it about the swords-into-plow- 
shares program that makes it so important in 


remarked, “The proposition of getting on to 
common ground is no longer a matter of phi- 
lanthropy. It is a matter of survival. It is 
not something we should do merely because 
it is a good thing, but because we need it to 
survive and grow.” 

The Fulbright Act has torn down miscon- 
ceptions and enmities, and new 
ings and friendships are rising in their place. 
All of this represents a new American 
achievement—achievement in international 
human relations as significant in our history 
as the spanning of the continent by the first 
railroad or the invention of the automobile. 


gram is helping to win that race. Through 
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personal persuasion this mew venture is qe. 
veloping a kind of people-to-people under. 
standing that may prove a mightier we, Apon 
for peace than the pen or the sword. 





Vie-Lend Communist and Slavemaste, 
of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


~ HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks | 
am including a timely article by a creat 
American, Mr. William H. Smyth, of New 
York City. Mr. Smyth knows Yuco- 
Slavia. At one time he was in business 
in Belgrade and represented such Amer- 
ican firms as Chrysler, Packard, Cater- 
pillar, Goodyear, and other large indus- 
trial organizations. For 20 years or un- 
til July of 1941 when Yugoslavia was 
overrun by the Germans, Mr. Smyth 
through the operation of his business 
and his varied social, technical, trade, 
and general contacts learned to know 
Yugoslavia and its people as do few, if 
any other Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the article which I am 
inserting first appeared in Defenders of 
the American. Constitution, Inc., in 
March of 1957. The article follows: 
Trro—LoyaL COMMUNIST AND SLAVEMASTER OF 

YUGOSLAVIA, A DANGEROUS THREAT TO AMER- 

ICA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


(By William H. Smith) 


Just over 90 years ago, led by our original 
Republican administration, our fathers 
fought a great war to preserve our Nation 
and as one result abolished slavery in our 
land. Just recently, our new Republican 
administration considered inviting to be our 
guest, the Yugoslavian Communist Dictator, 
Tito, a man dedicated, like all leading Com- 
munists, to the destruction of our Nation, 
and who, through our Government's support, 
has held our friends and World War II allies, 
the Yugoslav people, in slavery. 

However, following the reports of the ad- 
ministration’s intentions, protests pouring in 
from all over the country, from religious, 
ethnic, labor, and other patriotic groups, 
from Members of Congress, and in pewsp:- 
per editorials, and the statement from the 
mayor of New York that he would hold no 
Official reception for such a person as Tito 
caused worry, apparently — worry to our 
foreign policy leaders and to Tito. 

As a result, the Yugoslav Communist Gov- 
ernment announced that Tito would not ac- 
cept an invitation to visit Washington «t 
this time, and thus got all concerned off the 
hook * * * our own foreign-policy lead- 
ers who would have faced sure moral con- 
demnation for inviting and entertaining in 
our Capital, Tito the mass murderer, thief, 
and enemy of the United States, whom they 
helped to build into a person of greatly over- 
rated international importance, while Tito 
saved himself from having his inflated pride 
hurt through coming here and not receiving 
the full honors usually accorded to a chief 
of state, and from arousing suspicion among 
his Kremlin pals over the possibility that he 
Was getting too close to the West. 

That's fine for now, and the protests made 
might seem to indicate how far the American 
people must be ahead of their foreign-policy 
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jeaders in their appreciation of the. basic 
moral principles upon which our Republic 
was founded and became great, and in their 
unwillingness to have our national shrines 
desecrated. through visits from unworthy 
re view of the administration’s con- 
stant and determined efforts over the past 
4 years to give aid, economic and military, 
to this thug, Tito, and his associated gang- 
sters, in view of its failure to realize that 
Tito and his mob do not represent the peo- 
ple of Yugosla * * * possibly no more 
than Al Capone represented the people of 
Chicago * * * and in view of its “diplomacy 
of personal contact,” doesn't it behoove us 
to be on guard to.ensure that Tito be not 
invited to visit us in the future? 

Therefore, might it not be worthwhile to 
review who Tito is, how he came to power 
and maintained himself in Yugoslavia 
against the will of the people, his record of 
joyal service to Moscow and of enmity to the 
west, his actions in the Polish, Suez, and 
Hungarian situations, and what may be ex- 

ted of him in the future, which together 
should show Whether he measures up to the 
kind of person we would like to have visit us? 

Whether Tito was born in Croatia, Yugo- 
slavia, or a8 some say, in Galicia or the 
Ukraine, which might explain his foreign ac- 
cent and poor Croatian shown in his early 
speeches after Stalin placed him in power 
in Yugoslavia in October 1944, he did serve 
in the Austro-Hungarian army in World 
War I, he was captured by the Russians and 
held as a prisoner of war. He joined the 
Bolshevists in the Russian Revolution, 
studied in Communist schools in Russia, and 
later was sent to Yugoslavia to work with the 
Communist Party. He rose in the party, 
was jailed by the police, escaped, and was 
sent to serve world communism in other 
countries. In the spring of 1937, together 
with other Yugoslav Communist Party lead- 
ers he was called to Moscow for consulta- 
tions. 

Iskra (the Spark), the excellent Yugoslav 
bimonthly paper published by refugees in 
Munich, Germany, tn its April 25, 1956 issue, 
under the- heading, “Tito—Model Execu- 
tioner,” portrayed a bit of Tito’s character 
through the folloWing quotations connected 
with that 1937 trip to Moscow: 

(a) Prom Die Weltwoche, the well-known 
Swiss weekly, and its articles on the Riddle 
of Tito, by Serge Caplan, in April 1953, who 
said: “Early in the morning, April 23, 1937, 
Milan Gorkic, secretary-general of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party, and his wife were led 
into the courtyard of the Ljubljanka, the 
central priso}: in Moscow. Both were in 
chains and heavily guarded. The previous 
night Vishinuki and Manuiliske had sen- 
tenced them in a special court. Gorkic bore 
himself calmly, bravely. His wife cried, 
screamed, called for help. She directed 
glances full of curses at Friend Walter, the 
name by which Tito was known to his Com- 
munist friends, who had come there to wit- 
ness the carrying out of the death sentence. 
Gorkic and his wife were placed against the 
wall and shot. When they fell, Tito left. 
The same day, before noon, Malinkov, then 
Stalin’s , received Tito with a smile, 
and said: ‘I have good news for you, Friend 
Walter. The executive committee of the 
Comintern has named you to be the general 
secretary of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
as successor to the traitor Gorkic.’” 

(b) Hans Borkenau, a former member of 
the German Communist Party, now a pub- 
licist and author of many articles and stud- 
ies on communism, states in his recent book, 
European Communism—Its History From 
1917 Until Now, in the chapter on Tito’s 
rise: “Tito contributed to the destruction of 
his superiors and after their demise received 
& free hand for the tion of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia. Stalin re- 
garded Tito as one of the most able repre- 
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sentatives of young generation of Commu- 
nists; he was the dynamic type who works 
much and questions but little. In other 
words, he was a model executioner for Stalin, 
the great executioner, whom today, in chorus 
with Khrushchev and company, Tito re- 
nounces and charges with criminal actions.” 

Tito returned to Yugoslavia to reorganize 
the Yugoslav Communists who remained 
quiet when Stalin’s ally, Hitler, attacked 
Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. But after Hitler's 
attack on Stalin, June 22, 1941, Tito, under 
the mask of nationalism and of resistance to 
the Germans, began his drive to eliminate 
anti-Communist Yugoslav leaders, and to 
prepare to take over the country for world 
communism. 

General Mihajlovitch, Royal Yugoslav 
Minister of War, who later, in 1942, contrib- 
uted greatly to the British victory at El 
Alamein by cutting the German supply line 
through eastern Serbia down to Greece, late 
in. 1941 drove Tito out of Serbia into moun- 
tainous western Bosnia. From there Tito 
carried on his campaign for the communi- 
zation of Yugoslavia, calling his bands de- 
ceptively, “The People’s Army of Liberation,” 
which meant to the peasants liberation from 
the Germans, and thus initially helped to 
get support from some of them. 

In spite of getting the supplies we sent 
him instead of to General Mihajlovitch, and 
in spite of getting the equipment surren- 
dered to him on our instructions by the 
Italians in Yugoslavia, after their capitula- 
tion, Tito’s forces were so ineffective that 
German paratroopers captured his headquar- 
ters in Drvar in May 1944. Tito saved him- 
self by deserting his men and being flown 
to Italy in an Allied plane. Then our lead- 
ers, appeasing Stalin, and in their incredible 
ignorance of what Tito, a Communist, was, 
consulted with this runaway, placed him on 
the Yugoslav island of Vis with Allied troops 
to protect him, and treated him as a man 
of parts. 

True to his vicious Communist training, 
Tito, after being saved by the Western Allies, 
skipped from Vis in a Seviet plane, and re- 
ported to Stalin in Moscow. As a result, 
Stalin, against Allied arguments, sent a 
Soviet army into Yugoslavia, and in October 
1944, placed in power in Belgrade, as “‘liber- 
ator of Yugoslavia,” Tito, who had deserted 
his own men at Drvar, and never had been 
able to reach Belgrade with his partisans. 
An orgy of arrests and killings of anti-Com- 
munist Serbs followed. The Serb youth, 
without equipment or training, was con- 
scripted and driven as a protective screen 
before’ Tito’s Communists as they followed 
the Germans retreating through Zagreb to 
Germany. In Zagreb, as in all other Yugoslav 
cities, arrests and murdering ensued. Peo- 
ple, many in absentia, were put before spe- 
cial courts on all kinds of fictitious charges, 
merely to have some quasi-judicial justifica- 
tion for Tito’s confiscation of their property. 

Tito and his mob organized Communist 
Yugoslavia on the basis of Soviet advice and 
police terror. They created a slave state in 
which the people and their churches, prac- 
tically speaking, had no rights other than to 
act as directed by the Communist Party * * * 
which had all power. 

Their much propagandized “break” with 
the Soviets, June 28, 1948, actually their 
expulsion from the Communist International 
—Comintern—was a personal matter of Sta- 
lin’s who probably felt his protege, Tito, was 
getting too big for his boots. Our foreign- 
policy leaders, excited, it seems, by their silly 
hopes that through Tito they would be able 
to win the Chinese and Satellite Communists 
away from the Soviets, overlooked facts such 
as Tito’s flight from Vis to Moscow in 1941, 
his shooting down of unarmed American air- 
men in 1946, and his proven record as a Com- 
munist, and began to support Tito. Incred- 
ible as it must have been for the enslaved 
peoples, our United States, supposedly the 
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bastioh of liberty, enabled Tito and his 
gangsters, through American support, to 
maintain themselves in power and to hold 
the Yugoslav peoples in slavery * * * even 
until now. 

Including the $550 million given in UNRRA 
uid, a third of which, according to competent 
observers, was shipped on by Tito to Soviet 
Russia, and to the Albanian Communists, 
we've given Tito probably $2 billion in aid, 
economic, financial, and military. As an 
example of how our Government extends aid, 
even military, to an avowed enemy, note that 
our Department of Agriculture announced 
January 19, 1956 (last year) “details of an 
agreement between the United States and 
Yugoslavia providing for the sale of $49 
million worth of United States agricultural 
commodities (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) for dinars (Yugoslav cur- 
rency).” THis covered approximately 75,000 
metric tons of wheat, 49,000 bales of cotton, 
and 40,000 metric tons of lard plus ocean 
transport. 

Four months later, a New York Times dis- 
patch, dated May 21, 1956, read: ““The United 
States and Yugoslav Governments announce 
an agreement today to release $46,700,000 in 
American Aid Counterpart funds to be used 
to purchase equipment and supplies for the 
Yugoslav armed forces.” 

Presumably, upon receiving the shipping 
documents for the commodities concerned, 
the Yugoslav National Bank credited the 
United States for the dinar amount covering 
the dollar value of the commodities. Then 
following the May 21 agreement, they prob- 
ably debited our account for the dinar value 
of the $46,700,000 mentioned, and through 
these simple bookkeeping entries, the wheat, 
cotton, and lard, supposedly “sold” to the 
Yugoslay Communist Government, was given 
them free for the purchase of military equip- 
ment and supplies, to be used, if so dictated 
by world communism at some future date, 
to kill our own American boys. 

But, as possession of the commodities must 
have passed with the documents, what was 
to stop Tito from shipping all or part of 
them, should he so wish, say to Czecho- 
slovakia as payment for arms for Yugo- 
slavia, or even for Egypt in some Commu- 
nist deal, Tito’s men having played an im- 
portant role in negotiating the Czech-Egypt 
arms business. 

That’s just one glimpse of how Tito and 
his mob have maintained themselves in 
power in Yugoslavia. Our enormous aid to 
Tito enabled him to travel to India, Burma, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and other countries, going 
in his own private yacht, accompanied by 
warships and hundreds of guards, all in- 
tended to impress the people visited, and 
has enabled him to build an operate a spy 
and propaganda apparatus in our and other 
countries, and all for the benefit of world 
communism and the overturn of the democ- 
racies. 

His trips, judging by the results, were 
made as a front-man for Moscow. Obviously, 
Tito, posing as a “different” or “nationalist” 
Communist, openly supported by the United 
States Government, has been an _ ideal 
ground-breaker for Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Zukov, Shepilov, and other Moscow men who 
followed him. And traveling on his own 
yacht, he most probably carried Soviet gold 
for delivery to Nasser for the financing of 
the Soviet-inspired revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Africa, which was noted incident- 
ally in my May 7, 1954, talk before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, and which 
is very interestingly and fully described in 
Frank Kelly’s article in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of February 12, 1957. Don’t 
forget that Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal, July 26, 1956, just a week after re- 
turning from his visit to Yugoslavia, where 
on July 18, he was in conference the whole 
day with Nehru and Tito. Also note that 
Tito, only a few weeks earlier had returned 
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to Yugoslavia from his trip tothe Soviet 
Union, and in all probability could have 
brought back some suggestions for Nasser. 

Tito’s statements during the Suez, Polish, 
and Hungarian crises, have been reserved, 

but his delegate to the United Nations has 
voted fairly consistently with the Soviets, 
or abstained to their advantage. 

I may be wrong, but believe that Tito, 
during that period was trying not to offend 
the United States, whose foreign-policy 
leaders had until October 16 to decide what 
te do about extending further aid to Tito. 
The decision announced that day, extend- 
ing economic aid and leaving the door open 
for possible military aid was so important 
for Tito in giving him a chance to bolster 
his sagging economy, that even the Hun- 
garian revolt on October 23 brought no state- 
ment from him, waiting as he was for help 
from us. Our administration worked fast 
to help the Communist dictator, for on No- 
vember 3, 1956, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced: “Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson announced that the United 
States has entered into a commodity agree- 
ment with the Government of Yugoslavia 
for the sale to that country of $98.3 million 
worth (including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of United States agricultural 
surplus commodities,” covering approxi- 
mately 925,000 metric tons of wheat, 85,000 
bales of cotton, 32,000 metric tons of lard, 
7,000 metric tons of cottonseed or soybean 
oil, 9,000 metric tons of inedible tallow, and 
ocean transport. This is the third foreign 
currency transaction entered into with the 
Government of Yugoslavia, and brings the 
total value of such agreements with that 
country to $221.5 million. 

Most interestingly, a New York Times dis- 
patch from Belgrade, dated November 4, the 
day after Mr. Benson’s announcement, and 
published on the 5th, included the following: 

“Yugoslavia supported the new govern- 
ment in Hungary tonight. * * * The Bel- 
grade regime finally took a public stand on 
the Hungarian situation after 9 days of offi- 
cial silence by circulating a commentary from 
Tanjug, officiat mews agency. The docu- 
ment was understood to state the views of 
President Tito. It regretted that the gov- 
ernment of Janos Kadar had to rely on Soviet 
troops to come to power. But it explained 
this intervention with the assertion that re- 
actionary elements were about to bring down 
the whole Socialist structure in Hungary. 

“The use of foreign troops for settlement of 
internal matters is contrary to the principle 
attitude on which Yugoslavia is building 
socialism and which should exist in interna- 
tional relations. However we cannot over- 
look the fact that the use of these troops 
is the product of negative developments.” 

Thus Tito, who had kept his mouth shut 
while the, to him, life-saving commodities 
agreement was being worked out with us, 
was able on November 4 (with $98,300,000 of 
commodities assured to him from America 
the previous day, with 100,000 tons of the 
wheat to be supplied immediately without 
the usual 7-day waiting period), to talk, and 
talk he did. ' 

He spoke again, and at length, at Pula, 
Yugoslavia, on November 16. There he dis- 
cussed the Polish and Hungarian situations, 
and although he made certain criticism of 
Soviet handling of the situations and of its 
intervention, yet he stated definitely, and 
this seems the kernel of it all to me, as re- 
ported in the New York Times on November 
17: “Many people are asking why the Soviet 
intervention took place. It is clear, we have 
said and we will always say, that we are 
against the intervention and use of foreign 
military force. * * * It is understood that 
if intervention saves socialism in Hungary, 
then comrades, we will be able to say, al- 
though we are against the intervention, that 
Soviet intervention was - 

Noting that Tito uses the terms Socialist 
and socialism as we use Communist and com- 
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munism, it is seen that irrespective of the 
desires of the Polish, Hungarian or any other 
peoples to have their freedom, Tito ap- 
proves the use of foreign, Communist, inter- 
vention to suppress those God-given desires, 
and to maintain the respective Communist 
government in power over those people. 
When Tito speaks of freedom, it appears 
obvious that he means freedom for the Com- 
munist Party concerned, to control the gov- 


ernment concerned, and thus to enslave and. 


Gominate the people under them. Unfor- 


freedom, and freedom as we understand it 
* * * freedom for the people as masters of 
their governments. . ~ 

Tito is now assured of $98,300,000 more at 
least in good American commodities, to be 
paid for apparently in his Yugoslay Com- 
munist dinars. Are those dinars to be re- 
leased back also as counterpart funds to be 
used by him for the purchase of more mili- 


some other Communist country to pay for 
equipment for his Yugoslav Communists or 
for Egypt or some other country where com- 
munism is trying to foment trouble for the 
West? If so, why? 

Tito, the deserter we saved in May 1944, 
and saved through our support after 
Stalin turned against him in 1948 (though 


must carry on as a Communist. 

he will be finished. In a-free election the 
Yugoslav people would rid themselves of him 
fast; he knows that, hence will hold no such 
election. i 

He has to stick with world communism, 
with the Soviets, and it seems to me, the 
sooner our foreign-policy leaders realize that, 
the better it will be for us and for the world. 
How can the rest of the world, particularly 
the hundreds of millions of enslaved peoples, 
have any faith in our declarations of our 
anti-communism when we support Tito, 
whom we have built into a world figure in 
communism? 

A visit by Tito’ to Washington would be 
a tremendous buildup for him personally, it 
would be a victory for world communism, 
and would be the last straw in wrecking faith 
in our country in the minds of those im- 
mense numbers of human beings, living mis- 
erably in Communist slavery; but who have 
held to their hope in getting back their free- 
dom one day through our help. Our han- 
dling of the Hungarian situation must have 
dismayed those people who have carried hope 
for freedom in their hearts. Let us start to 
rebuild that hope letting Tito know, 
once and for all, that he will never be invited 
to Washington. 





Post Office Closing Unfortunate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
April 13, 1957: é 





April 13 


he knows personally, got service. 
the average American taxpayer, who foot, 
the bills, received no mail. Summerfield wa; 
economizing on him. Since the Post Oftce 
Department's Was that it was 
to deliver mail to favored Govern. 

— recipients, we must assume other 

eans are unimportant in its book 

Quite obviously Summerfield was throwing 
his weight around. He wanted to make his 
point—that Congress must knuckle down to 
him and grant him what he requested or else. 
His colossal arrogance in treating the Ameri. 
can people like dirt is without precedent in 


history. 

Since the problem is likely to be solyeq 
during the course of the next week, the issue 
itself now is secondary. But Summerfields 
action in stabbing the American people in the 
back is a challenge that must not be allowed 
to go by default. 

-Summerfield’s disservice to his country js 
not merely a blot on his personal record: it js 
a biackeye to the Eisenhower administration, 
Unless- the President disavows him, as the 
labor movement repudiated Dave Beck, then 
Mr. Eisenhower must share the responsibility. 

It is a serious matter for-a man in high 
Place like the Postmaster General of the 
United States to penalize the American peo- 
ple. He should not have that authority, 
Why should he be allowed to go on strike at 
the expense of his countrymen? Dictator- 
ship in any form is just as reprehensible at 
home as it is abroad. 

Today’s suspension of service was uncalled 
for; it was a deliberate and inexcusable abuse 
of authority. Moriey was available to operate 
the Post Office Department today and next 
week when the difficulty is likely to be re- 
solved. Sothis was a crisis Summerfield pre- 
cipitated without any justification. There 
are other interesting angles which need not 
be explored now. 

Steps must be taken under responsible 
leadership to straighten out the mess in the 
Post Office Department. Rates should be re- 
viewed and efficient methods installed to give 
the public the break to which it is entitled 
and which it has not been receiving. Fora 
country that is supposed to be so advanced 
and wealthy, the United States has a postal 
service that is pathetic, to state it in gen- 
erous terms. ' 





Subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
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bers in attendance included: Kart M. 
tecompTe, Iowa; Frank M. Corrin, 
Maine; L. H. Fountain, North Carolina; 
pant B. FasceLt, Florida; and ALBERT 
p. Morano, Connecticut. 
Iam delighted that the House of Rep- 
tatives of the New Hampshire 
Legislature has passed these resolutions 
in reference to the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments. I greatly appreciate their 
inoughtfulness and I am glad that there 
is such @ tremendous interest in foreign 
affairs in the State of New Hampshire. 
The hearings which were held were a 
marked suecess and we derived a great 
deal of good from our meeting in 
Laconia. The testimony we received 
will certainly be helpful when mutual se- 
curity legislation is before the House. 

I know that I express the sentiment of 
every member of the subcommittee in 
saying that we are exceedingly grateful 
for and deeply appreciate the action 
taken by the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Whereas the State of New Hampshire is 
highly honored to have,a subcommittee on 
international organizations and movements, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the United 
States House of Representatives, meet in the 
city of Laconia, on Friday, April 5, 1957, at 
the Garden Theatre; and 

Whereas the committee has invited the 
people of New Hampshire to visit Laconia on 
that date and express their views on national 
and international affairs; and 


gressman from the State of New Hampshire, 
is a member of that subcommittee and will 
appear at that time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
house of representatives, do hereby offer our 
gratitude to said subcommittee for extending 
to this State the distinction of being its 
choice for its first meeting outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organizations 
and Movements, Hon. A. S. J. CakNaHaNn, and 
to Congressman MERROW. 

[SEAL] 













































Perer S. KaRAGIANIs, . 
Representative from Laconia. 
Grorcz T. Ray, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 













Words of Wisdom from Joseph A. Salerno, 
Labor Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
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Modern labor leaders are well aware 
of their responsibilities. The trust re- 
posed in them by millions of union mem- 
bers is well justified. 

Joseph A. Salerno, of Boston, is an ex- 
emplary leader, who has devoted a life- 
time to the cause of organized labor. 
His intelligence, sincerity, and courage 
are a tribute to his personal character, 
and inspire confidence in the leadership 
of labor. 

As New England director, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, he speaks words of wisdom, 
that deserve your attention. 

Under unanimous consent I am re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the editorial of April 12, 1957, from La 
Gazzetta Del Massachusetts, and its well- 
deserved commendation of Joseph A. 
Salerno: 

Mr. SALERNO IN TIMELY ADVICE 

Joseph A. Salerno has long been recognized 
as an articulate spokesman for the particu- 
lar branch of organized labor with which 
he is associated. He always knows whereof 
he speaks and he speaks fluently and in lan- 
guage that is clearly understood by persons 
without advantages of higher education. His 
views are conservative except when he feels 
circumstances warrant abandonment of such 
a policy. 

He chose Waterville, Maine, to offer very 
timely advice to members of labor unions, 
but his remarks to workers in that area 
should carry weight throughout the Nation. 
His conviction is that union members should, 
if necessary, regain control of their unions 
and not permit development of a few bosses 
who order members what to do instead of 
doing what the unions instruct. 

Mr. Salerno is competent to analyze the 
cause of the recent national exposures of 
wrongdoing by some labor bosses. He knows 
that the blame rests with union members 
who are too lazy to attend meetings and as- 
sert their authority to determine policies, 
make certain that funds are honestly used, 
and that the welfare of their organization is 
the major consideration at all times. 

No one can question the value of this ad- 
vice. It comes from one, admittedly ca- 
pable of offering advice. It is devoid of per- 
sonal considerations. If all unions would 
decide to do what Mr. Salerno has suggested 
the future of organized labor would be defi- 
nitely assured. No reason would develop for 
any interference by National or State gov- 
ernments. 





Good Neighbors Are His Specialty 
Wherever He Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Waco Times-Herald of March 





18, 1957: 
Goop Nreicusors Are His SPECIALTY WHEREVER 
* He Is 


The tanned, gray-haired general, wearing 
the dark blue dress uniform of the United 
States Army, looked around the dinner table 
at the men from Waco, Temple, Belton, Kil- 
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leen, Copperas Cove, Lampasas, McGregor, 
and Oglesby. 

Their names and faces took him back to 
the years when he commanded Fort Hood, 
reactivated the ist Armored Division from 
scratch with raw recruits, became an author- 
ity on ground warfare in the atomic age and 
still had time to help the communities that 
surrounded the huge armored center solve 
their problems. Roy Smith, the Killeen 
banker and chairman of the group, had 
stirred the memortes with his recital of how 
General Clarke personally helped this com- 
munity with its water troubles, pacified that 
rancher after a tiff with the troops, devised a 
school solution for another community, as- 
sisted the Boy Scout program in central 
Texas, and otherwise made himself a su- 
premely useful citizen. 

Now Gen. Bruce Clarke heads the United 
States Seventh Army in Europe at 162 posts 
and stations, comprising 250,000 Americans 
counting the dependents with the troops, 
strung out along 700 miles of the Iron Cur- 
tain. He looked around at his old Central 
Texas Military Affairs Committee and said, 
“The only difference in helping the Army to 
solve problems with communities in central 
Texas and with communities in Germany is 
the difference in the language.” Then he 
passed on to reassert his faith in central 
Texas’ future. 

But those who have been with General 
Clarke in Germany can enlarge on his suc- 
cess at winning the Germans over to a new 
attitude toward the Americans who are pro- 
tecting them day and night from the Soviet 
Army. 

When General Clarke took over the United 
States Seventh Army in Europe 11 months 
ago, there was ugly and spreading tension 
between the Germans and the United 
States trdops. There had been crimes of 
violence on both sides but the German 
newspapers in a particular area, aiming at 
discrediting all military in their drive 
against a rearmed Germany, had magnified 
the crimes and the tension beyond their 
meanings. 

One of General Clarke’s first acts on ar- 
riving at this troubled spot was to make an 
address to the leading citizens of that part 
of Germany. He speaks no German. But 
his adopted daughter, whom he rescued as 
a war waif in the ruins of Munich in 1945, 
stood by his side. This beautiful girl, now 17, 
put inte German the general’s invitation to 
sit down and look at the problems and work 
them out. It created a sensation in that part 
of Germany. 

One particular United States regiment was 
the source of most of the violent trouble 
that had preceded General Clarke’s arrival. 
The Germans considered its men ogres. A 
few months later, when this regiment pre- 
pared to return to the United States, the 
Clarke good-neighbor policy had worked its 
magic to the extent that German neighbors 
of the regiment bought an expensive silver 
service, engraved it with the regimental 
crest, held a big feast of presentation and 
invited the ogres to come back any time. 

General Clarke didn’t refer to these inci- 
dents, nor to the way his men have used their 
own money and muscle to help German or- 
phans, German poor, Hungarian refugees, 
German flood victims. But he did admit 
that relations between the United States 
Seventh Army and the German people are 
the best they’ve ever been. “We are their 
guests,’” said the general. 

The guests are not sitting around with 
their feet propped up, either. 

In 2 hours, the 170,000 men of the United 
States Seventh Army can roll ready for bat- 
tle, whether it’s a Sunday or a snowy mid- 
night or a fine, sunny day in 2 hours, with 
all guns loaded, gas tanks filled, planes and 
tanks in motion and all men at their as- 
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signed spots. If General Clarke has worked 
a miracle in friendship, he has achieved a 
double miracle in hour-to-hour unceasing 
military preparedness. “We hope we will 
never have to do our stuff,” he said. “But if 
it comes, we are ready.” 

General Clarke gives the credit to his men, 
urges the homefolks to write them and help 
keep up their morale. We think General 
Clarke is entitled to some credit and mail, 
himself. 


Postal Fund Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Saturday, April 13, 1957, issue of the 
Miami Daily News, of Miami, Fla., en- 
titled “A Good Fight, Best Man Won.” 

As the editorial indicates, the post of- 
fice must grow to meet the steadily rising 
demands of our population, and in order 
to accomplish this it must have the nec- 
essary funds. Our country is enjoying 
dynamic growth. Unlike some agencies 
and services, the post office has to serve 
each new home, each new family, and 
each new community. It cannot stand 
still. 

A million and a half young people get 
married each year. The post office must 
serve a million new homes a year. This 
means, Mr. Speaker, that every working 
day the post office has to accommodate 
the equivalent of a completely new city 
of approximately 10,000 population. I 
believe both the Congress and postal offi- 
cials are determined that our postal serv- 
ice keep pace with the demands of our 
citizens in 20th century America. 

The editorial follows: 

A Goop Ficnt, Best Man Won 

The Nation today is receiving a lesson of 
what happens when irresponsible Congress- 
men deny a department of the Government 
the funds it must have if it is to give the 
service the public demands. 

Closing of the Post Office Department for 
today by Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield is no sudden action. The Postmas- 
ter General warned Congress several days 
ago that he would have to curtail service un- 
less the money needed to operate was forth- 
coming. 

There is a dispute between Mr. Summer- 
field and some members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee over who is to blame 
for the Post Office Department's predica- 
ment. Some blame the Postmaster General, 
as head of the Department, because fourth- 
quarter money was spent in advance to cover 
sharply increased expenses. Others blame 
the Bureau of the Budget for having author- 
ized the advanced spending. 

It doesn’t matter who is to blame. The 
committee has belatedly approved $41 mil- 
lion of the $47 million’ which was requested. 
The action came too late to avoid economies 
which went into effect today. 

Mr. Summerfield is no stranger to politics, 
although he is essentially a businessman. 
He has sought to run his Department like a 
business against the opposition of the politi- 
cians in Congress who have blocked necessary 
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postal-rate increases and consolidation of 
post offices. 

The Postmaster General deserves commen- 
dation for standing up to Congress and forc- 
ing the issue. Essential services of Govern- 
ment cost more as the country gets bigger. 
This controversy has been a demonstration 
to the Nation that if the budget is to be re- 
duced, the savings can be made only in non- 
essentiial spending. 


Plans Completed for 1957 Congressional 
Tour of New York City, May 10, 11, 
and 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
have been completed for the annual 
congressional tour of New York City and 
Kings Point Maritime Academy, May 10, 
11, and 12, 

This annual congressional tour for 
Members of both Houses of Congress and 
their families provides for 3 glorious 
days in New York at a cost of $37.50 for 
adults and $32.50 each for children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 12 years. 

As in previous years, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
have received a most cordial invitation 
from Mayor Robert F. Wagner of the 
city of New York, who has instructed 
his city department of commerce and 
public events to make every effort to 
assure an interesting and well-balanced 
program for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the group making the 3-day 
tour of New York. 

For the information of those who in- 
tend to make the tour, the following 
itinerary will be of interest. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Friday, May 10: 9:45 a. m. daylight 
time, we leave Washington via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Luncheon will be served 
in dining car. We arrive New York 
Penn Station at 1:45 p. m. daylight time, 
and immediately board motor coach for 
tour of lower New York, including a stop 
at City Hall for reception by the Mayor, 
Hon. Robert F. Wagner. We also stop 
at the United Nations for a 2-hour tour. 
We arrive at the Paramount Hotel about 
6 p. m daylight time. The evening 
will be open for Members to attend the 
theater ,or enjoy the bright lights of 
Broadway. 

Saturday, May 11: 9 a. m. motor 
coaches will leave for Pier 83, Hudson 
River, to board excursion steamer for 
luncheon and harbor inspection until 
2p.m. From 4 to 6 p. m. the party 
will go aboard the Italian Line steamship 
Cristoforo Colombo at pier 84, Hudson 
River, for a reception and inspection of 
the ship. The party will then proceed 
to the Hotel Savoy-Plaza for a reception 
and buffet dinner after which the eve- 
ning is open for theaters and other forms 
of entertainment. 


April 15 


Sunday, May 12: 8:30 a. m. motor 
coaches will transport the party to the 
foot of the Battery for a 9 a. m. ce. 
parture via steamer up the East Rive; 
through Hell Gate Rapids and out j, 
Long Island Sound for a noon arriya) 
at the United States Maritime Academy 
pier at Kings Point, Long Island. afte; 
lunch and a review of the cadets, the 
party will return by bus to the Pennsy). 
vania Station, New York City, and depart 
for Washington at 5:30 p. m. daylight 
time. kf 

I should like to emphasize that this 
tour is for Members of the Senate ang 
House of Representatives and their 
families, and reservations should be 
made immediately by calling Miss P,-. 
tricia Bryan, extension 366 or 1830. 


~Bankers Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS '* 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April t5, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CENTRAL Missourrt Trust Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 8, 1957. 
The Honorable W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: Attached is a 
letter from Robert Van Cleave, the author 
of After the Federal Reserve System—What? 
regarding Dr. Welsh’s memorandum to you 
which you sent to me for comment on 
March 6. . 

I am pleased to note that Mr. Van Cleave 
and Dr. Welsh appear to be in fundamental 
agreement on the basic point “ ‘that the mere 
fact that interest rates have risen is not 
sufficient justification for pumping more 
money into the system,’ and again, ‘The idea 
that a ready solution to economic difficulties 
is simply one of arbitrarily increasing the 
monetary supply is a dangerous philosophy.’” 
Also both of their statements either directly 
support or definitely imply that the man- 
agement of monetary policies should be in 
the hands of an independent, non-politically 
motivated agency, such as the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

In my judgment, if there is anything 
wrong with the present monetary policy 
mechanism, it is due to restrictions on the 
authority of the Federal Reserve, rather than 
to any abuse of its present powers. For ex- 
ample, not many months ago when infia- 
tionary pressures were the strongest and 
when almost all economists agreed that credit 
should be temporarily restrained, the ad- 
ministration relaxed terms on FHA loans, 
et cetera, with much publicity, while at the 
«same time the FED was attempting to follow 
a restrictive policy by refusing to supply 4! 
the reserves that were demanded for fw- 
ther credit expansion. The former policy 
was in the interest of immediate popularity, 
the latter was the unpopular policy, but in 
the best interest of the welfare of the 
country. 

Sometime in the future, I believe, we very 
much need to give sufficient authority t0 


some indepetndent agency to coordinate all 
mo: , in accordance with 


overall objectives as laid down by Congress. 
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some of the most vital objectives should be 
to foster such monetary policies as will con- 
tinue to emcourage maximum economic 
prosperity and expansion up to the very 
jimits of available resources and technical 
know-how. The key is keep private and 
public affairs in balance so that we can have 
an equilibrium between spending and saving 
and between borrowing and paying of debts. 


1 know of no agency better suited for this 


great responsibility tfian this Federal Reserve 
Board, if it could be given adequate authority 
to do the job. 

Attempts have been and are now being 
made to find somebody to blame for the 
present tight-money situation. Some are 
blaming the administration; some are blam- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board. As you well 
know, I have no love or even respect for the 
policies of the present administration, but I 
do have great respect for Mr. MARTIN and the 

icies the FED is attempting to follow. 
And I believe the time is long overdue for 
the responsible leadership in the Democratic 
party to disavow many of the irresponsible 
statements On monetary policy that come 
principally from some of the elected repre- 
sentatives of our party. 

The cause of tight money is that we are 
not saving as much as we want to spend, 
and not that the FED or even the adminis- 
tration is attempting to raise interest rates 
for the benefit of big bankers. Even with 
restrictions on further expansion of credit, 
we have witnessed a serious continuation of 
greater and greater inflation. In the past, 
inflation has always brought deflation and 
recession—the ter the inflation the more 
difficult the inevitable readjustment. Where 
is this to end if some agency is not sup- 

by the responsible leaders of both par- 
ties in their efforts to restrict the continued 
expansion of credit when all available re- 
sources are fully employed or, in some cases, 
overemployed? - 

Granted monetary policy alone cannot hold 
the economy in balance. Wage increases, 
for example, in excess of productivity in- 
creases are largely beyond its control. But 
the absence of any effective monetary policy 
would certainly create the probability of 
much more serious and violent economic 
fluctuations (i. e., how much greater would 
the inflationary spiral have been since 1951 
if the FED had not been active?). 

The current controversy over the VA-loan 
rate seems to me to be another example of 
the potential dangers of involving politics in 
monetary policy. The proper course in my 
judgment is to permit the rate on VA loans 
to adjust itself to the market price of money 
necessary to attract long-term savings. And 
unfortunately, the further inflation pro- 
gresses, the higher the price that must be 
paid to attract long-term savings. There 
have been several suggestions that the Gov- 
ernment should its program of direct 
loans to veterans at the 4'4-percent rate, 
which is substantially below the present 
free-market rate necessary to attract long- 
term investment funds. But as Mr. MARTIN 
says on 4 of the attached statement 
(which I thought you might not have seen), 
“none of these proposals operate to encour- 
age more savings, i. e., to increase the total 
flow of funds from which all demands for 
long-term investment must be made.” Such 
& program would, of course, require addi- 
tional by the Treasury and 
“would not only be inflationary but would 
tend to raise the market rate of interest 
still further and then increase the barrier 
that is impeding the flow of private 
investment funds in VA markets.” 

My dislike of the political overtones in- 
volved in the tight-money argument are 
based not only on the best interests of our 
economy, but also upon its future implica- 
tions for the Democratic Party. I believe if 
our party continues to make monetary policy 
& political issue, in the final analysis this 
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matter can only be resolved in the same 
manner as-William Jennings Bryan’s pro- 
posal for the free coinage of silver—as an 
appealing emotional issue that will eventu- 
ally be discredited by the facts. 

I am not arguing that monetary policy, 
any more than any other policy, should be 
exempt from political debate or criticism. 
My point is simply that direction of all Fed- 
eral monetary policy should be coordinated 
by an independent, non-partisan agency, 
with final authority to take such actions 
as are in the overall best interests of the 
country. As conditions now exist, many 
monetary policy decisions must be made by 
the administration and Congress. Such de- 
cisions have often become involved with 
partisan considerations and have, therefore, 
been based primarily upon the immediate 
popular reactions. Unfortunately the re- 
sults have frequently been contrary to the 
overall best interests of the people whose 
approval is sought. 

True, I bear the political epitaph, “banker,” 
but I am one banker who is also a dedicated 
liberal Democrat. In my very humble opin- 
ion, it is not in the best interests of the 
country or of the Democratic Party (whether 
liberal or conservative) to give support to an 
issue which, if determined politically, will in 
the final analysis bring great discredit to our 
party and serious dangers for the future of 
our free-price, free-competitive, and free- 
enterprise economy. 

Please excuse the length of this letter, but 
I feel so intensely on this subject that it is 
hard to stop. 

Thank you and Dr. Welsh for taking the 
time to consider this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sam B. Coox. 


Plain Talk for Those Concerned Over 
United States Prestige Abroad 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial. from the 
Sacramento Union of April 10, 1957, to 
the attention of those of my colleagues 
who periodically are impelled to regale 
us with expert assessments as to an al- 
leged low state of United States prestige 
in foreign countries: 


Is THat Bap?—EvuRoOPEAN NATIONS NO LONGER 
Like Us 


A San Francisco merchant who became an 
international expert after touring Europe 
for 6 weeks, is alleged to have reported that 
in England, France, Italy, and Spain, Amer- 
icans are “looked upon as well meaning but 
without all our buttons. The talk of Eisen- 
hower and Dulles now is about ‘two sick men 
running the United States Government.’” 

England has lost her colonies throughout 
the world and is struggling to remain a sec- 
ond-rate power in the family of _ nations; 
France hasn't had a stable government since 
the Second World War and is a hotbed of 
socialism, communism, and Poujadists; Italy 
is Communist dominated, and Spain is an 
absolute dictatorship, where freedom is 
found only in the dictionary. 

Yet we are to concern ourselves about the 
low level of esteem to which the United 
States has sunk in those nations. Why? 
We've been spoon feeding all of them for 


\ 
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years, literally pouring billions into ratholes 
in each of their countries. 

If Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have 
finally succeeded in displeasing those na- 
tions, this country ought to give them a 
standing vote of thanks. Certainly the San 
Francisco merchant, who became an inter- 
national expert in 6 weeks, ought to be re- 
minded that Mr. Eisenhower is President and 
Mr. Dulles is Secretary of State of the United 
States, and not of Europe. 


As Hawaii Sees Employ the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
having a great deal of interest in the 
physically handicapped and in promot- 
ing a better understanding of the capa- 
bilities of the Nation’s physically handi- 
capped, it is a privilege for me to draw 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House the prize winning first place essay 
of the 1957 National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped essay contest, Hawaii 
division. This national essay contest is 
sponsored by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. The teacher of the young man 
who wrote the essay which I insert in 
the Recorp is Mrs. Elaine Kono, of Hilo, 
T. H. The essay follows: 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED A 
CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Jackson Kohagura, Hilo High School, 
Hilo, T. H.) 


Imagine yourself a young man 25 years of 
age, happily married for 3 years, with a 
2-year-old son. Life has been good to you. 
Although you are not rich, you have a car 
and a home that will be paid for in another 
10 years or so. You enjoy your work as an 
auto mechanic in a local garage. It isn’t 
the best paying job in the world, but it sup- 
ports you and your family quite adequately. 

One afternoon you are driving home from 
work, when suddenly you feel as though you 
were struck by lightning. You recover con- 
sciousness and find out that you were hit by 
another car coming out from a side street. 
You find yourself in a hospital bed with a 
ball of fire on your right leg. You look up 
into the disturbed face of your wife, who 
says nothing; but you can tell immediately 
that something is wrong—very wrong. A 
nurse gives’ you an injection and tells you 
that soon you will feel no pain. You put 
your hand to your right leg where the pain 
is. Then it slowly sinks into your brain 
that you have no right leg. 

The next few weeks are filled with 
and despair. Your only comfort is 
wife’s daily visits. As time passes, 
thoughts turn away from yourself. 


pain 
your 
your 
You 


“wonder whether your insurance policy is 


large enough to cover the hospital bill. 
You wonder how you will get an income, 
since without a Veg you can no longer work 
as amechanic. There are many other ques- 
tions to be answered: How will the monthly 
payments on the house be met? And your 
son? Yes, your son. Will you be able to 
get for him all the things that you had 
hoped for—an education? Security? A 
happy home? How would he feel about hav- 
ing a father who has no right leg, a father 
who cannot run and play ball with him? 
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About a month after you go home from the 
hospital things are looking black for you 
and your family. You cannot meet the 
monthly payment on the house; the car is 
beyond repair; your savings are wiped out by 
additional therapeutic treatments for your 
leg; after your insurance policy is used to 
ite maximum amount. But you have one 
hope left—the Government. You know the 
Government helps disabled people through 
many agencies. 

One morning you call on a cheerful and 
sympathetic man who is a counselor for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. The first 
thing he does is to get a medical report on 
your physical condition. He gives you some 
vocational aptitude and interest tests. After 
looking over the results, he says that your 
abilities could be directed to being a book- 
keeper. You laugh bitterly, because you 
don’t know a single thing about bookkeep- 
ing. He convinces you that if you are will- 
ing to try his suggestion, you have nothing 
to lose. 

You are sent to a business school by the 
agency; they also give you a pair of crutches. 
You do very well, just as your counselor has 
predicted. Your family is supported by the 
Welfare Department for the duration of your 
schooling; payments on your house are made 
through loans from friends who have noticed 
your progress. 

Finally the big day comes when you are 
ready to go out and look for a job. You 
hobble en your crutches into a large build- 
ing, move toward the personnel manager's 
office and wait your turn to see him. He is 
very nice, but he explains to you that_you 
have no chance of passing a physical exam- 
ination. You protest the idea of a physical 
exam for a bookkeeper’s job. You show him 
your reference and a certificate of the validity 
of your training. ‘He excuses himself with 
“I have nothing to do with company policy. 
A rule is a rule.” After many similar futile 
attempts you find yourself returning de- 
jectediy to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office. Your counselor, who has been wait- 
ing for you, says, “Same old excuses, I 
presume.” 

“Same old excuses.” These words run 
through your mind. How did he know? 

“You mean this happens all the time?” 
you ask. Sadly you find out that there is 
definitely a prejudice against people who do 
not have full use of their physical faculties. 
You are more frustrated than ever when you 
hear your counselor repeat the very same 
poor reasons that employers give for not 
hiring handicapped people: More absentee- 
ism, higher injury rates, lower production. 
These falsehoods in a country which is proud 
of itself for the equal opportunity offered to 
everyone. Is this equal opportunity? 

You know that Government surveys prove 
that handicapped workers produce at an 
equal to or higher rate than full-bodied per- 
sons on the same job. The surveys also prove 
that handicapped persons are equal to or 
better than normal workers in absenteeism 
and injury rates. Handicapped workers also 
have the same wide range of skills, abilities, 
and interests as the nonhandicapped. 

You feel hopelessly frustrated, for you are 
not even given a fair chance to prove your- 
self or your abilities. Although you know 
that the man in the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Agency is trying his best to find a posi- 
tion for you; you cannot help thinking that 
his efforts are in vain. 

People who talk to you sympathize with 
you, but they do not seem to realize that 
you can do a good job in an occupation 
where your disability is not an occupational 
handicap. There is a stigma attached to 
employment of disabled persons. This prej- 
udice is difficult to understand. If an indi- 
vidual takes the time to find out what a 
disabled person can do, there certainly would 


be no hesitancy about hiring a disabled 
worker. 
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One day a call comes from the rehabilita- 
tion agency to inform you that a position 
has been found for you. You realize that 
you are among the more fortunate of the 
disabled who will be employed. You are 
suddenly transformed into a person who 
Pays an income tax instead of one who de- 
pends upon money derived from the taxes 
of other people. You also realize that in 
paying in income tax you will be “squaring 
away” the amount that the Government has 
spent on you since your accident. Things 
look bright again and there is a future for 


you. 

What you have just read has a happy end- 
ing. However, for every disabled person that 
is rehabilitated and has been helped by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency and other 
related agencies, there are many, many more 
disabled that lead a futile, aimless life. 
Many disabled people do not get the help 
they need because there are not enough 
trained personnel to handle all the cases. 
There is also a need for rehabilitation centers 
and other facilities where each individual 
case can be handled. 

The public needs to educate itself on what 
a disabled person can do. The centuries- 
old stigma that is attached to disabled per- 
sons must be destroyed. The prejudices 
must be corrected. 

“What can I do?” you ask. Alone it is 
always difficult to accomplish much; but as 
a community of individuals something can 
be done. A community must realize that 
its reward for ridding itself of groundless 
prejudice is a body of taxpayers, productive 
though physically handicapped. Remember, 
although you are a normal person today, you 
have no assurance that tomorrow you will 
be the same. Tomorrow you might need the 
community's help. 

“Open the door for the disabled.” 





A Fitting Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an editorial from the Mount 
Vernon News, entitled “A Fitting 
Choice.” 

This refers to the choice of Gen. 
Nathan Twining as head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It has been my privilege 
to know General Twining for a number 
of years. He has great ability, his loyalty 
can certainly never be questioned, and 
he is one who has the intestinal fortitude 
to speak his views. He is certainly no 
yes-man 

I think ‘the appointment of General 


Gen. Nathan Twining, now Chief of the 
Air Force, seems a wise choice to succeed 
Adm. Arthur Radford as head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

ee ee ee 
tion and experience than Twining. 

oe dake ne eee ee ” 
this job he has again and 


In World War II he served in the South 
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Pacific where he once spent 6 days on 5 
life raft after his plane was ditched, and 
in Italy. 

He has all the qualifications that At him 
for an office which has been held by so many 
great military men. . 





Massachusetts Department of Natural Re. 
sources Review of Legislation Relating 
to Lobsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
wish to include a very interesting letter 
pertaining to the lobster industry that 
merits the attention and consideration 
of each and every Member of the Con- 





gress. 

The letter follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Boston, April 11, 1957. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: The Massachu- 
setts Department of Natural Resources has 
reviewed the several bills relating to lobsters 
(the Payne bill (Senate 237) and companion 
bills (H. R. 2425, 2464, and 3023) by Con- 
ere gg Hae, McIntyre, and Corry, al! of 

Maine). 


On the basis of our present information 
we find no need for the legislation at least 
in its present form with one exception. 

Titie 1, in substance, is an attempt to 
establish a minimum legal length of lobsters 
{Homarus americanus) at 34j¢ inches (cara- 
pace measure) as a national policy, while 
at the same time reserving to the individual 
lobster-producing States the right to deal 
internally with their own lobster industry 
as they may see ft. 

Massachusetts may well agree that a uni- 
form legal length for all lobsters, wherever 
caught or taken, might be universally desir- 
able. However, we do not agree that such 
minimum length be set at 34%, inches. With- 
out commitment Massachusetts might takes 
somewhat different view if the minimum 
length was to be 3%, inches. Another ob- 
jection which might be considered is the 
possibility of difficulty in enforcement aris- 
ing from the conflicting, concurrent, or over- 
lapping of authority or jurisdiction of two 
—— 

For the foregoing reasons, together with 
the fact that this State is not presently aware 
of any particular problem concerning the 
interstate shipment of lobsters which have 
been illegally caught or taken, and for other 
reasons title 1 is objectionable to the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth and would not 
receive our support. 

The to which I referred above 
deals with title 2. Title 2 defines lobster 


agree with all other lobster-producing States 
that this part of the legislation will be bene- 
ficial to all such States, including Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is the consensus of the States produc- 
ing Homarus americanus that the North At- 
lantic lobster will never be equaled by 40 
of the competing substitutes. 
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we are aware of the increasing importa- 
tion and use of crawfish in its many varieties 
and voice no objection to the sale of those 
products as crawfish. However, to permit 
the word “Jobster”’ to be used in connection 
with the advertising and marketing of what 
js generally considered by lobster lovers as 
an inferior substitute would subject the true 
jobster, Homarus americanus, to unfair, if 
not deliberately fratidulent, competition. 
For these reasons we would support title 2 
of the legislation. 

I trust that this information will prove 
yseful when these matters come up for 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis W. SARGENT, 
Commissioner. 





Post Office Department Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
to be regretted that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and possibly 
one or two more are playing politics with 
the Post Office Department’s recommen- 
dations. I am sure the public will know 
of his actions and his refusal to give 
consideration te the request of the Post- 
master General that an emergency exists. 

I am reliably advised that the Post- 
master General notified the proper de- 
partment many months ago of the situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves. It 
is ridiculous, in my opinion, for the Con- 
gress to pass laws reclassifying and in- 
creasing expenditures of the Post Office 
Department and then to refuse to give 
the money to pay for those increases. 

I sat in on a meeting a few days ago, 
Mr. Speaker, and our Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield had questions fired at 
him for over an hour. I might add that 
many of the questions did not come from 
so-called friends. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral clearly demonstrated that he is a 
victim of politics, that just a few mem- 
bers of the New Deal and Democratic 
Party were trying to embarrass not only 
him - the Eisenhower administration 
as well. 

Being granted permission te extend 
my remarks, I am including the follow- 
ing information given by the Postmaster 
General that I believe will be of interest: 

How much does the Post Office Department 
spend in a year? 

About $3,250,000,000. . 

Seventy-eight and four-tenths percent for 
postal employees’ salaries and fringe benefits 
set by Congress. 

Fifteen and one-half percent for transpor- 
tatoon of mail set by Government agencies. 

One and eight-tenths percent for rents, 
utilities, and communication set by FCC. 

Only 4.3 percent left for controllable items 
over which the Department really exercises 
any control, 

Use money to print stamps, buy trucks, 
Pens for 38,000 post offices, and hundreds of 
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other items needed to operate post offices. 

Why does the Post Office Department need 
$47 million now? 

To give accustomed service for the next 90 
days. 

None of this money to pay past bills. 

Three reasons why it is costing more to 
give the American people the mail service 
they deserve, expect, and pay for: 

1. More mail than estimated by about a 
billion pieces. And this increased volume of 
mail doesn’t provide funds to operate the 
Post Office Department, since all revenues go 
directly to the Treasury Department. 

2. Increased mail service to 1.3 million new 
homes. 

3. Higher wages to employees by law. 

All three of these reasons beyond control 
of the Department. 

If the Post Office Department doesn’t get 
the $47 million, what can it do? 

Required by law to live within the money 
‘Congress appropriates. 

If Congress doesn’t vote more money, must 
curtail mail service starting next Saturday, 
April 13. 

Orders to co so already in hands of post- 
masters. 

. No Saturday mail deliveries. 

. Close post offices on Saturdays. 

. Less delivery service in business areas. 
Close post offices earlier on weekdays. 
Embargo third-class mail on April 29. 

. Stop the sale of money orders on April 


> OF he 60 DO 


29. 
Obviously these drastic actions seriously 
hurt the economy of the Nation. 

Has the Post Office Department ever asked 
for more money before? 

Yes; but only once in past 4 years. 

In 1956 needed and got $166 million more, 
of which $150 million was for pay increases 
under Public Law 68, effective March 1, 1955; 
the remaining $16 million is the only supple- 
mental appropriation the Department has 
received in 4 years for additional operating 
expenses. 

However, in 2 other years spent less: 

In 1954 turned back $105 million. 

In 1955 turned back almost $50 million. 

Are you cutting costs in the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Yes. Now carrying 20 percent more mail 
with fewer employees than 6 years ago. 

How many postal employees are there? 


I a ticcieies tected: tn sienna cdien<p en enced tained te 523, 757 
al lhe cxcerearecn xin gs enon caged inne 511, 613 
Be ie erie ricco enn mteettenigette 508, 587 
How is mail volume increasing? 
Pieces 

Billion 
SO tint diese... +... neeccseenun 49.9 
chien wns a ae abameinn wd: 56. 4 
1967. (estimated) ...........2.---.-.55 58.8 


eee Meeeente Lunas 

Is the Post Office Department satisfied with 
mail service today? ; 

Of course not. 

Better than it was but still not good 
enough. 

What is the Post Office Department doing 
to improve service? 

Spending over $4 million this year alone or 
research. 

Set up first Office of Research and Engi- 
neering in history. , 

Working with nine engineering firms and 
Bureau of Standards. 

Developing mechanical and electronic de- 
vices to speed mail through post offices. 

Over 1,500 obsolete post offices replaced 
in. past 4 years with new ones built by pri- 
vate capital. 

Objective: Next day delivery of mail any- 
where in the United States. 


4 
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Our Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4, it was my honor to attend the 
centennial birthday party of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 
On that occasion, I heard a wonderful 
address by Dr. William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. Dr. 
Carr spoke on “Our Heritage,” and al- 
though he was speaking about the herit- 
age of the National Education Associa- 
tion, his words hold an important mes- 
sage for all of us. I ask permission to 
have his remarks printed here and I 
urge all Members of Congress to read 
them. The address follows: 

Our HERITAGE 


Every birthday invites us to look in two 
directions, forward and back. But in this 
instance looking back shows us how diffi- 
cult it is to look forward. 

If the 43 founders of the National Educa- 
tion Association could be here tonight, they 
would confess that their most sanguine 
dreams in 1857 did not foresee in any man- 
ner whatsoever the remarkable present sta- 
tus and strength of the organization they 
established. If they, with their buoyant and 
daring spirits, could not foretell a fraction 
of today’s achievements what warrant have 
we now to try to forecast the long reaches 
of the future? 

Of two things, however, we may be reason- 
able sure. First, we can see that the associ- 
ation is still growing. It is growing in num- 
bers. More important, it is gaining in 
clarity of purpose and, therefore, in influence 
and usefulness. It is increasing in its abil- 
ity to enlist the energy and enthusiasm of 
its members and friends. Growth is a sure 
evidence of vitality. The fact that our as- 
sociation is still unfinished is a good general 
augury for its future, however indistinct 
may be the shape of things to come. 

Second, we may be sure that none of us 
will be on hand for NBA’s 200th birthday. 
Of course, the ladies among us age so slight- 
ly, so imperceptably, that one is tempted to 
think they might make it. But even that 
is a happy illusion. 

Everyone is curious about the causes of 
longevity. When some respected member 
of the community attains his 100th birth- 
day, the newspaper reporters knock early at 
his door. While the flash bulbs explode their 
lightning around his white hairs, the re- 
porters always ask the same question, the 
one to which the reading public wants an 
answer: “How do you account for your long 
life?” The old gentleman may prefer to re- 
call the story of his life at full length. He 
may want to recite the exploits of his youth 
with lurid details of fact and fancy. But 
you and I and the reporters want to know 


‘how he has survived. 


So it is with the NEA. There is a double 
temptation on such an occasion as this 
either to try to recount the full history of 
the past or to try to forecast what will 
happen in the next hundred years. These 
are inviting prospects but I shall resist them 
both. I shall neither “dip into the future” 
nor “chronicle the past.” Instead let us 
consider why the NEA has kept so spry and in 
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such good health. Let me suggest three of 
the important elements in our heritage that 
have enabled our associatino to endure for 
a hundred years. 

z 


The first element in our heritage is the 
habit and the tradition of voluntary co- 
operation. 

No ordinance or statute requires anyone 
*o support the National Education Associa- 
tion. An act of Congress confers the charter 
which merely permits the association to 
transact btisiness in the District of Colum- 
bia. But every activity under this charter 
is performed only because individual mem- 
bers join forces to make it possible. 

This principle of voluntary partnership 
for a common purpose brought the 43 found- 
ers together at the Athenaeum in Philadel- 
phia 100 years ago. The printed message 
calling this meeting has been preserved for 
us with all its old-fashioned sturdy phrases. 
It invited the participation of all teachers 
“who are willing to unite in a general effort 
to promote the educational welfare of our 
country.” It speaks of “concentrating the 
wisdom and power of numerous minds,” of 
“distributing among all the accumulated ex- 
perience of all.” It summoned a national 
meeting of all who “are ready to devote their 
energies and contribute of their means 
to advance the dignity, respectability, and 
usefulness of their calling.” 

Today this same desire “to concentrate 
the power and wisdom of numerous minds” 
on the achievement of cOmmon ends en- 
lists 700,000 NEA members and makes the 
association by far the largest professional 
organization in the world. 

This part of our heritage manifests itself 
in many ways,/but never in a more dra- 
matic fashion than in these birthday din- 
ners. Tonight, as the .edge of darkness 
moved westward across the continent from 
Maine to California, in sumptuous hotel 
ballrooms, in severely functional school cafe- 
terias, in cities and towns and villages, over- 
seas in Hawaii and Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
members of the association and their friends 
gather to celebrate its birthday. We know 
of a least 2,500 such occasions—and there 
musts be hundreds more that have not been 
reported to us. 

Some of these dinners, for various prac- 
tical reasons, have already been held. I 
would like to tell you about e of these. 
There is a town named Ulysses in the sparsely 
populated area of the Kansas Dust Bowl. 
This is a rather unusual name for a town; 
it did not, however, derive from some far- 
wandering classical scholar. The explana- 
tion is simple—Ulysses is located in Grant 
County and the NEA dinner there was 
sponsored by the Grant County Teachers 
Association. The president of the associa- 
tion wrote that the dust was blowing so 
that one could not see the highway—“a total 
blackout” in her words. Number of teachers 
in Grant County—75. Number present at 
the dinner—75; plus the school board, plus 
the PTA officers, plus 35 other citizens. They 
ate their centennial dinner in the school 
gymnasium. They lit their candles and cut 
their cake beneath the basketball goal. The 
tables were nicely decorated. The president 
wore an orchid. When the photographer 
took their group picture, to give NEA a rec- 
ord of its proud occasion, they all smiled 
that unconquerable American grin—proud, 
friendly, and relaxed. As their president 
wrote me, “We did what we could to help 
make 1957 very important.” 

“We did what we could.” Upon that first 
person plural depends the very existence of 
the National Education Association. Wheth- 
er the enterprise is a centennial dinner or 
any of hundreds of other varied daily acts 
of service and good will, our association rep- 
resents an unwritten but powerful treaty of 
mutual assistance among its members. With 
our colleagues across the Nation and around 
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the world, we here and now are the heirs 
and present custodians of the great tradition 
of voluntary cooperation. Without that ele- 
ment in its heritage the association would 
be only a name and a legal entity. With it, 
as has often been proved in the past, no 
worthwhile task is too big to tackle or too 
dificult to accomplish. 
rm : 

A second aspect of our heritage is dedi 
cation to the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all. This is undoubtedly the central motif 
of American education, the compelling 
theme to which other principles are merely 
accompaniments and elaborations. 

Because of this principle, every child born 
in America is born rich. He may not have 
the proverbial silver spoon but he does pos- 
sess a golden key—the key of education to 
unlock the door of opportunity. The Amer- 
ican people have expected their system of 
universal education to produce miracles. 
For the past century it has not failed them. 
The schools of the Nation have moved free- 
dom forward. They have helped to make the 
Nation united, strong, and prosperous, as well 
as free. 

“To promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States’—this great pur- 
pose of the association was proclaimed at its 
first meeting in 1857. That purpose in those 
same words remains in our congressional 
charter today. 

Much else has changed in our country and 
in the world. To glimpse what has hap- 
pened, it is only necessary to recall some 
of the circumstances pre in 1857. At 
that , there were only 31 States in the 
Union. was Russian, Puerto Rico was 
Spanish, the Canal Zone was part of New 
Granada, and Hawaii was an independent 
kingdom. 

In 1857 there were no land-grant colleges, 
no school health services, no public kinder- 
gartens. Even the legal status of free sec- 
ondary education was undetermined. Few 
men and even fewer women had opportunity 
for higher education. 

In 1857 the transatlantic cable was com- 
pleted to link the two great land masses of 
the earth. It is a striking measure .f the 
changing times that in 1957 we are prepar- 
ing an earth satellite to link our planet to 
others. In 100 years the secrets of the land, 
the sea, and the air have been seized and 
harnessed. And eternally questing man now 
turns to assail the remote fortresses of outer 
space. 

In 1857 also some genius invented what 
must be regarded as the greatest aid to in- 
struction of all time—the first pencil with 
an eraser on the end. 

In 1857 Thomas Edison was a 10-year-old 
boy conducting improbable and hair-raising 
experiments in the basement of his home. 
Alexander Graham Beil was at school in 
Scotland. Wilbur Wright would not be born 
in Dayton for another 10 years. 

Most of the founders of the NEA could 
remember when James Monroe was President 
of the United States. They were nearer in 
point of time to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than we are to them. 

Through the intervening century good 
times and bad have alternated. The unity of 
the Nation has been tested and affirmed in 
the fiery crucible of civil conflict. 

New inventions have revolutionized com- 
munication and travel. New materials, new 
sources of power, and new medical discoveries 
have profoundly changed our personal habits, 
our economic patterns, and our social struc- 
tures. Wars of massive destruction and ap- 
palling ferocity have cast down some nations 
and created others. Our coun has, with 
many a lingering longing glance be- 
come a world power. A great struggle for the 
loyalties and minds of men has shaken the 
world and continues to do so. a 

But through all these changes, the Na- 
tional Education Association has never 
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faltered in its zeal to provide a fair chance 
for all through good educational Opportunity 
for all. Changing conditions have jeq the 
association to expand the scope of its efforts 
Local support for universal education ha, 
been supplemented by growing State support 
State support, in turn, will be supplementeg 
by national support. Some barriers haye to 
be removed before this goal can be attained 
But nothing can alter*the goal itself. Not). 
tng can weaken the determination of th. 
association to press on toward it. We inherit 
in this respect, not only the achievements o; 
our predecessors but also their unfinisheg 
business. The striving, too, is part of oy, 


heritage. 
mr 


The third part of our inheritance is the 
ideal of professional service. In 1857 the NEA 
founders declared that one major purpose of 
the new association should be “to elevate the 
character of the profession of teaching.” 
Today, we find these identical words stil) ip 
our charter. Directly or indirectly, they guide 
the activities of the association. In coopera. 
tion with its 6,000 State and local affiliates, 
the Association-is steadily lifting the require- 
ments for admission to the profession. It has 
been remarkably successful in winning ap- 
proval for a 4-year college preparation as a 
minimum for beginning teachers in any 
school. It works for smaller classes—not that 
teachers may lead an easy life—but rather 
that teachers may be fully occupied in giving 
children the individual attention which is 
essential to their effective instruction. It 
promotes levels of compensation and condi- 
tions of service which will make teaching an 
attractive career for the best of America’s 
youth. For competent teachers, and for com- 
petent teachers only, it insists on professional 
treatment. Through its research, publica- 
tions, and conferences it increases the knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and skill of its members. 

It helps teachers in the classroom to make 
practical applications of scientific findings in 
child growth and psychology, to evaluate and 
improve their methods of teaching, to use 
wisely the new audiovisual aids to learning, 
to adapt the curriculum to meet new needs 
and to include new information, to provide 
education suited to the interests and abilities 
of exceptional children, to produce and use 
better textbooks and children’s reading ma- 
terial, and to remove artificial barriers be- 
tween the school and its surrounding com- 
munity. 

Through its code of ethics, it has placed 
service above self and it has identified those 
standards of conduct which befit the mem- 
bers of a responsible profession. In these 
and many other ways, the association is 
making the practice of education in any of 
its branches respected because it is respect- 
able. 

Great men and women, a few of them 
famous but most of them completely un- 
known, have held our association to this 
unselfish purpose over the past 10 decades. 
Occasionally some member of the associa- 
tion is called upon for extraordinary devo- 
tion. Such was the case, for instance, 4 
few months ago when a teacher led her pupils 
from a flaming fire-trap school in North Car- 
olina risking and losing her own life as she 
did so. Few are called upon thus to give 
their lives for their pupils in one swift and 
irreversible decision. But many there are 
who give their lives for their students hour- 
by-hour and day-by-day oyer many years 
of skilled and devoted Service. The pro- 
fessional ideals which motivate such lives 
are also part of the proud 100-year heritage 
of the National Education Association. 

Time is a seamless fabric. Clocks and 
calendars are human inventions. They 
measure the of time but they do not 
cut it. The clock ticks and the leaves of 
the calendar turn aside to provide con- 
venient reference points in an unbroken 
pattern that we perceive only dimly, if at 
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_ Minutes, days, years, and centuries are 
artificial and relatiye terms. 

In the life of @ man a century is a very 
jong time indeed. In the life of an institu- 
tion a century may be only a brief interlude. 
At his 100th birthday, if he survives that 
jong, @ man is at the beginning of the end. 
an institution on the same occasion may 
pe only at the end of its beginning. 


















p. G. & E. Co. Statement on Central 


Valley Project Power Operations Ridic- 
ulous in the Light of Project Financial 


Report _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago Mr. Robert H. Gerdes, vice 
president of the P. G. & E. Co., attempt- 
ing to justify his company’s proposal to 
build the Trinity project power facilities, 
stated, with reference to potential pref- 
erence customers of Trinity power, that 
“all the taxpayers in the State and 
throughout the Nation would be paying 
more taxes so that these favored few can 

cut-rate Federal 
The 1956 financial report on 






















how incorrect and ridiculous this state- 
ment is: 

On numerous occasions I have pointed 
out to this body that there is no Federal 
subsidy involved in power operations of 
Federal reclamation projects—that 
power pays its own costs, including in- 
terest, and assists repayment of irriga- 
tion costs. ‘The 1956 financial report of 
the Central Valley project shows that 
CVP power not only is paying its way 
with interest but is returning a nice 
profit to Uncle Sam. The gross project 
revenues for 1956 totaled $15,861,116 
while net revenues amounted to $7,845,- 
761, most of which is attributable to 
project power revenues. This net 
amount is after payment of all operation 
and maintenance expenses, after setting 
aside funds for expected future major 
item replacements and after paying in- 
terest on the power and municipal and 
industrial water investments. Addition 
of the Trinity facilities will improve this 
financial picture. In other words, the 
Central Valley project not only is pro- 
ducing low-cost power for the people in 
the area but it is doing so at a profit. 

I inelude for the information of my 
colleagues an article appearing in the 
April 3 issue of the Fresno Bee, which 
covers the 1956 report on the Central 
Valley project. 

The article follows: 

CVP’s Ner Revenve Rises 64.7 PERCENT 

The Federal Bureau of Reclamation has re- 
ported the of the Central Valley's 
Project during 1956 produced a net revenue 
of $7,845,761, am increase of 64.7 percent over 
the 1955 figure. 

In its annual report on the CVP opera- 

notes the gross revenue to- 
taled $15,861,116, an increase of 33.5 percent 
over the amount reported for 1955. 


































the Central Valley project indicates-~just © 
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The Bureau said the increases were due 
largely to a good water year and the first 
full year's operation of the Folsom and 
Nimbus powerplants. 

BREAKDOWN IS GIVEN 


A breakdown of the earnings follows: 

Power sales, $11,352,011 from the delivery 
of 1,395,139,014 kilowatt-hours of electricity; 
irrigation-water deliveries, $4,121,939 from 
the sale of 1,701,040 acre-feet; municipal and 
industrial water, $375,054 from the sale of 
37,190 acre-feet; and miscellaneous, $12,112. 

In 12 years of operation the project's net 
earnings total $66,067,035, or 12.7 percent of 
the cost of the revenue-producing plant in 
service. The construction costs to December 
31 totaled $520,856,000. 


COSTS ARE REPORTED 


Last year’s costs were: 

Power, $2,596,739; irrigation, $2,348,656; 
municipal and industrial, $263,735; provision 
for replacement, $701,850, and interest on 
investment, $2,104,376. 

The bureau said project pumping took 
163,448,195 kilowatt hours and the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company received 1,447,808,- 
707 kilowatt hours. 

Water storage approached maximum in 
Millerton and Shasta Lakes and reached ca- 
pacity in Folsom Lake. The total storage 
amounted to 5,200,000 acre feet as compared 
to 2,800,000 acre feet the previous year. 

HOW DELIVERIES WERE MADE 


The water deliveries by service areas were: 

Class I—Friant-Kern, 489,470 acre feet; 
Madera, 72,150; Mendota Pool, 19,022; Delta- 
Mendota, 185,848; Contra Costa, 5,058, and 
Sly Park, 5,731, ahd Class I, Friant-Kern, 
130,640; Madera, 182,301, and Mendota Pool, 
41,321. 

An additional 1,015,513 acre feet were de- 
livered on the exchange contract and for 
water rights for which no revenue was re- 
ceived. 

Clyde H, Spencer, the bureau’s regional 
director in Sacramento, said “the feasibility 
of the project has been demonstrated not 
only by its financial stability but in making 
vast amounts of water available to agricul- 
tural lands of the valley and by producing 
low cost power for public agencies and others 
throughout the area.” 





Submarines Everlasting Honor sind Glory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was Adm. Chester Nimitz who once 
said that the Japanese missed their 
golden opportunity at Pearl Harbor when 
they restricted their attack to capital 
ships. If they had knocked out our sub- 
marines, our task would have been in- 
finitely greater. For as soon as the war 
started, our submarines began unsup- 
ported operations in Japanese waters and 
substantially damaged Japan’s vitally 
important shipping. 

“It was to the submarine force that I 
looked to carry the load until our great 
industrial activity could produce the 
weapons we so sorely needed to carry the 
war to the enemy,” Admiral Nimitz has 
said. He added, “It is to the everlasting 
honor and glory of our submarine per- 
sonnel that they never failed us in ouf 
days of peril.” 
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Now this valiant—and relatively un- 
publicized—branch of our Armed Forces 
is getting the kind of recognition long 
due it. Throughout the Nation, a tele- 
vision program called the Silent Service 
is being shown to increasing millions of 
Americans. This series,:based on au- 
thentic war reports, dramatically pre- 
senting the heroism and adventures of 
submarines at war, effectively delivers to 
the citizenry a weekly account of the vital 
role our submarine service performs in 
the Nation’s defense. 

The series was conceived in love and 
devotion by Adm. Thomas M. Dykers, 
United States Navy, retired, an old sub- 
mariner himself who as commanding offi- 
cer of the submarine Jack in World War 
II downed 4 Japanese tankers in 1 day— 
a feat unequaled by any other United 
States sub in the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to pay 
tribute to the glory of the men of the 
submarine service. I commend NBC 
Television Films for bringing this story 
to the American public and to WTOP-TV 
in Washington, D. C., where it begins on 
the air April 30, so that everyone, espe- 
cially those in Goverment here, in the 
Nation’s Capital, may know more about 
the Silent Service.” 





Tribute to an Outstanding Citizen—Ian 
Ross MacFarlane 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, with 
the closing of the Emergency Hungarian 
Refugee Operation, it seems a fitting 
time to review what has been done in 
resettling the thousands of gallant free- 
dom fighters and their families in vari- 
ous American communities. 

The contribution of the citizenry of 
Baltimore in this cause is one, Mr. 
Speaker, which I feel privileged to ac- 
knowledge with pardonable pride. Over 
125 Hungarians have been brought or 
sent to Baltimore by various sponsors. 
This project has required the interest 
and patience of Baltimore industry in 
offering employment; the charity of re- 
ligious organizations in donating cloth- 
ing; the generosity and understanding 
of the Baltimore homeowner in making 
available living quarters where these 
Hungarian newcomers could live, not 
only in self-respect, but in an environ- 
ment of genuine American family life. 
The YMCA, the Rotary Clubs, the 
Kiwanis, and other civic organizations, 
the police department, storekeepers, 
taxicab companies have all joined in a 
cooperative effort to assist these other- 
wise bewildered patriots from overseas. 

However magnificent as has been the 
work, Mr. Speaker, of those already 
mentioned and the scores of others who 
have toiled so generously but without 
recognition, there stands out one Mary- 
lander who has been the originator, the 
spark, the driving force, the coordinator 
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of all this trendous achievement. He is 
Ian Ross MacFarlane, who this year 
marks his 20th anniversary as a radio 
commentator. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
Mr. MacFarlane has figuratively left his 
job as one of our State’s most respected 
political reporters and news commen- 
tators to assist those who needed aid. 
During World War II and following his 
return from an overseas tour of duty that 
took him to the frontlines, Citizen Mac- 
Farlane sponsored the idea over his radio 
hookup that eventually resulted in the 
Congress enacting into law a measure 
that provided for increased allowances 
and allotments for the dependents of 
servicemen. Immediately after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, he led the fight that 
secured for 158 honorably discharged 
veterans the right to own and operate 
taxicabs in Baltimore. This group is 
still functioning and doing a standout 
job under the name of the G. I. Veterans 
Taxicab Association of Baltimore. In 
organizing this company, Mr. MacFar- 
lane insisted that it be based on equality 
for all. In other words, Mr. Speaker, in- 
tegration of its membership from its very 
inception. In between gathering and 
editing. news, Mr. MacFarlane served as 
president of this group for 5 years, leav- 
ing them with earned assets of over 
$100,000. 

Every veterans’ organization in Mary- 
land has honored Mr. MacFarlane by ci- 
tations, medals, and plaques for his work 
in behalf of all veterans. In 1947, he was 
named the Baltimorean who has done 
most for the Negro people. 

Being a humanitarian and a champion 
of the rights of all has been the key- 
stone of Ian Ross MacFarlane’s life. He 
is the first non-Jew ever to have lived 
and worked as a member of the Jewish 
agricultural colonies in Palestine. Since 
this period in 1933, he has constantly 
worked voluntarily for the cause of au- 
tonomy for Palestine, which he has seen 
come to pass with the establishment of 
the Republic of Israel. Today he is one 
of the outstanding champions for justice 
and understanding of this tiny outpost 
of democracy in the Middle East. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that 
when another voice of an underprivileged 
or persecuted person calls, Ian Ross Mac- 
Farlane is among the first to respond. 

Therefore, it is a privilege and real 
pleasure to be able to pay tribute to Ian 
Ross. MacFarlane in connection with his 
outstanding and untiring efforts in con- 
nection with the Hungarian relief pro- 
— and his many other civic activi- 
ies. 





Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 





Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the city council of the 
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city of Chicago on March 28, 1957, memo- 
rializing the United States Congress to 
enact the Juvenile Delinquency Control 
Act (S. 1455). This resolution which was 
presented by Alderman Alfred J. Cilella, 
memorializes the Congress in support of 
bill S. 1455, providing for the strength- 
ening and improvement of State and 
local pregrams to combat and control 
juvenile delinguency. The __ resolution 
points out tiat juvenile delinquency has 
increased 70 pe: cent since 1948 and that 
estimates show that by 1960, unless cor- 
rective steps are taken, 2 million chil- 
dren may be in trouble with the police 
annually. The _ resolution succinctly 


states the case for favorable action on 


bill S. 1455 and I commend to the Mem- 
bers of the House this resolution for their 
most serious and careful reading. 

Prompt attention to the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is most 
urgent and essential and I feel that the 
city council of the city of Chicago is to 
be praised for its forthright and pro- 
gressive stand on this vital question. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED 

States ConGcress To ENact JUVENILE DELIN- 

QUENCY CONTROL ACT—ADOPTED BY CITY 

CouNciL oF CITY OF CHICAGO AT MEETING 

HELD ON MARCH 28, 1957 (PRESENTED BY 

ALDERMAN ALFRED J. CILELLA, 36TH WARD) 

Whereas the social problem of juvenile 
delinquency, according to the finding of the 
Congress of the United States, as set forth 
in the statement of finds and policies of 
Senate bill 1455, deflects children in their 
growth to responsible citizenship, and di- 
minishes the strength and vitality of the 
people of our Nation; and 
~ Whereas since 1948 delinquency has in- 
creased by 70 percent according to court 
dockets across the Nation; and ; 

Whereas during the period from 1948 un- 
til the present the number of children has 
increased by only 16 percent; and 

Whereas it is estimated that we may have, 
by 1960, 2 million children annually in 
trouble with the police; and 

Whereas the growing seriousness of this 
problem, with its terrifying potentialities, 
demands the attention of all branches of 
Government—Federal, State, and local; and 

Whereas while the city of Chicago, through 
its various agencies, public and private, is 
attempting to deal effectively with this prob- 
lem, additional support from all available 
sources obviously should be sought; and 

Whereas there is pending on the calendar 
of the Senate of the United States Senate, 
Senate bill 1455, otherwise known as Juve- 
nile Delinquency Control Act, which provides 
for the strengthening and improvement of 
State and local programs to combat and con- 
trol juvenile delinquency, with authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $2 million, 
and for each of the following 4 fiscal years 
sums not to exceed $5 million annually, as 
the Congress may determine; and 

Whereas these sums under the provisions 
of Senate bill 1455 are to be apportioned 
among the States in the same ratio to such 
sums as the child population of each State 
bears to the child population of all the 
States; and 

Whereas said bill calls for a determination 
of the needs in the State for strengthening 
and improving State and local programs-for 
the control of juvenile delinquency, and de- 
velopment of plans to meet these needs, and 
for coordination on a continuing basis of 
juvenile delinquency control programs and 
of plans for strengthening and improving the 
same; and for the training of personnel in 
juvenile delinquency programs to furnish 
improved services to delinquent youth; and 
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for demonstrations of improved services for 
the location, treatment and after-care of de. 
linquent youth; and for research and invest;_ 
gation for assessing the causes and exten; 
of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness 
of existing control programs; and 

Whereas although it has been concludeg 
by the citizens and their representatives ;;, 
local government in Chicago that the prop. 
lems of youth may best be dealt with at the 
local level, it is obviously advantageous, both 
to our State and to our community, to have 
at the disposal of our authorities substan. 
tially augmented resources for the solution 
of our most pressing difficulty, the necesgj. 
ties of our young people: Now, therefore, pe 
it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Uniteq 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
are hereby memorialized by the city councij 
of the city of Chicago to enact into Jay 
Senate bill 1455, or any other legislation 
embodying the same provisions and purposes 
with all possible expedition; and be it fy. 
ther 

Resolved, That this resolution be spreaq 
upon the journal of the proceedings of the 
city council and that copies be transmitteq 
to the President of the United States anq 
to all Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Joun C. Marcin, City Clerk. 





“All Members of the Board Shall Be Per. 
sons Who Profess a Belief in the Feasi- 
bility and Wisdom of This Act” (From 
the TVA Act)—New Board Member 
Should Be Man of Ability, Vision, and 


Executive Capacity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence committee, in its report on the TVA 
Act some 24 years ago, when the TVA 
Act was originally passed, commented as 
follows: 

We are fully persuaded that the full suc- 
cess of the Tennessee Valley development 
project will depend more upon the ability, 
vision, and executive capacity of the Board 
than upon legislative provisions. 


TVA's success over the years has been 
attributable in a large measure to the 
fact that distinguished men of ability, 
vision, and executive capacity have 
served on the Board. 

As a vacancy is soon to exist on the 
TVA Board, a well-considered editorial 
appealing for the selection of such 4 
man as Director appeared in the April 
issue of the Public Power magazine. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
timely editorial in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The editorial follows: 

Man ror a Jos 

Some 24 years ago, when the House ° 
Representatives was debating final passage 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, the 
House group on the conference committe 
commented: “We are fully persuaded that the 
full success of the Tennessee Valley develop- 
ment project will depend more upon tbe 
ability, vision and executive capacity of the 
Board than upon legislative provisions. 
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qhus at the birth of TVA it was recognized 
that the success OF failure of the agency 
would depend as much on the caliber of those 
serving on its three-member Board of Direc- 
tors as upon any other factor. 

TvA’s undeniable success is a tribute to a 
number of distinguished men of ability, 
yision, and executive capacity who have 
served on its Board during the past 2 dozen 
ears. Next month one of these men steps 
io. and President Eisenhower faces the 
dificult task of selecting a worthy successor. 

The vacancy on the TVA Board will come 
May 18, when Dr. Harry A. Curtis retires. 
At 73, Dr. Curtis looks back upon a long and 
distinguished career of public service, capped 
by a 9-year term as TVA Director. 

To understand the significance of the ap- 
intment which the President is to make, 
it is desirable to take note of the agency 
which the TVA directors are responsible for 
administrating. TVA is the world’s largest 
public corporation, a wholly owned Federal 
corporation with total assets approaching $2 
pillion. It 0 tes the Nation's largest in- 
tegrated po system, with a total installed 
capacity nearing 10 million kilowatts. And 
it is perhaps the world’s outstanding exam- 
ple of comprehensive river development, with 
unified development and conservation of the 
resources Of @ region that includes parts of 
7 States and @ population of more than 5 

illion. C 
* More than this, TVA has become a world- 
wide symbol of democratic achievement. 
TVA has provided inspiration and guidance 
to water project planners in many nations 
and is considered abroad to be one of the 
greatest proofs that our form of government 
does work. 7 





























a three-member Board of Directors, Congress 
specified a unique qualification for these 
Board members. The TVA Act states: “All 
members of the Board shall be persons who 
profess a belief in the feasibility and wisdom 
of this act.” Another section of the act 
specifically bans political considerations in 
the appointment and promotion of TVA 
employees, 

But the best description of the qualifica- 
tion for a TVA director remains that of the 
House committee when the act was being 
given final consideration. He must be a 
man of “ability, vision, and executive ca- 
pacity.” We hope that these qualifications 
are uppermost in the mind of the President 
when he nominates a successor to Dr. Curtis. 
























Old Earth on the Operating Table 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1492 
Man crossed water and found wealth. 
Before that, he crossed land. 
Since then, he has flown through space 
and plunged through water. 
It is said that man is where he was in 
- 1492 in relation to earth, space, and wa- 
ter; he has dug about 6 miles deep into 
the earth’s crust and soared not much 
higher than 6 miles above his home on 
the ground. The ocean veils the land be- 















percent of the earth’s lands. 

Man can hold the skull of a man in his 
hand and point out its parts and the or- 
ans that fit into it and how they are 





In providing that TVA be operated under | 


neath it in mystery. Glaciers mask 10 
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nourished. Man knows man. He can 
trace the circulation of his blood. He 
knows his life span and does what he can 
to lengthen it and free it from pain. He 
tries to be better informed so he can live 
more creatively and less wastefully. 

Man can spin the globe in his hands, 
but he cannot point out its component 
parts and how they are nourished—too 
much ocean, too much earth, too much 
space. Perhaps man in relation to these 
is where Dr. Harvey was in relation to 
man and his circulatory system. 

Perhaps man in the international geo- 
physical year which is just ahead of us 
stands on the threshold of unlocking a 
geographical bill of rights for man. Na- 
ture does not set the same table before 
man on each of the continents. It is said 
that one of the hopes of the IGY is that 
it will enable man to lessen the inequali- 
ties of nature and its burdensome pres- 
sures on man. 

It is said that the Scriptures and the 
Bill of Rights provide man with a light to 
get along with man and his Creator, and 
that the IGY will better enable man to 
do so all over the world. At least that is 
a conclusion one can draw from the ar- 
ticle listed below. It is from the April 
14 issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled, “Old Earth on the 
Operating Table”: 

Outp EARTH ON THE OPERATING TABLE 

(By Alton L. Blakeslee) 

New YorK.—Mother Earth is getting a vast 
and unique physical checkup. The results 
could profoundly affect your life for the 
better. 

To do this checkup, 5,000 scientists from 
56 nations will go digging, crawling, climb- 
ing, sailing, freezing, baking, testing, com- 
paring, flying, and even crashing the gravity 
barrier into limitless space. 

They will probe into earth’s temperatures 
and pressures, the complicated actions deep 
inside the earth and high above it and the 
powerful influences acting from the outside. 
For science is making a great assault against 
ignorance about the world, seeking to solve 
secrets of the earth and some of the mys- 
terious forces which control and shape our 
lives. 

From it all may come better control over 
climate and weather, improved or even new 
ways of communication, even perhaps gifts 
and powers as yet undreamed of by mankind. 

The assault is the International Geophysi- 
cal Year—better pronounced simply as 
IGY—starting officially July 1 and lasting 18 
months. Geophysics is the science of the 
earth. Vanguards of this geophysical task 
force already are at work at the South Pole 
and other stations over the face of our globe. 

Man has lived on earth about half a mil- 
lion years. He has charted much of its 
lands, roamed wide over its seas, explored 
some mysteries of its ocean of oxygen and 
air, figured out some secrets of the sun, 
learned a bit about magnetism, gravity, cos- 
mic rays. But in all this time men have 
dug only about 6 miles deep into the earth's 
crust. Others have soared not much higher 
above their homes on the ground. 

Compared with the 4-billion-year age of 
the earth, it is as though mankind had lived 
for only a few seconds upon the skin of an 
apple—and knows only about tts skin. 

In a whole lifetime from only a few van- 
tage points, scientists can learn only a few 
things about the earth and its life. It de- 
mands worldwide, standardized efforts to un- 
derstand global forces such as weather, radio 
blackouts, cosmic rays, gravity, the advance 
or retreat of glaciers, magnetism, and the 
causes of earthquakes which jar the globe. 
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That is the purpose of IGY. Scientists 
and engineers of all major nations, includ- 
ing Russia, and many smaller countries are 
sharing the checkup job, and will share 
equally all their findings about the earth. 

Twice before, in 1893 and in 1932, scien- 
tists cooperated in this fashion, but only 
to study phenomena of the little-known 
north pojar regions. This time, the physical 
study is truly global. 

Our blazing sun is one main target of in- 
terest, for the sun is a massive, controlled 
H-bomb reaction, giving us life; bathing us 
with warmth, light, suntan rays, X-rays. 

But the sun does not live unruffied, un- 
changed from moment to moment. Vast ex- 
plosions and flares and electromagnetic 
storms sweep across it, causing sunspots, 
making the sun a vast atom-smashing ma- 
chine bombarding us with atomic bullets 
and radiations. The sun’s life and emana- 
tions affect our weather and magnetic cur- 
rents, the creep of ice masses. 

Sunspots occur in cycles, and the coming 
18 months are a time for expected maximum 
sunspot activity. That is a main reason for 
undertaking the IGY studies now, correlating 
many types of observations and measure- 
ments with the solar activities. 

So in one of a dozen IGY activities, scien- 
tists will expand present programs which 
keep a constant solar patrol or watch upon 
the face of the sun, to record what is hap- 
pening there. 

In a new and audacious step, other scien- 
tists from the United States and Russia will 
rocket tiny artificial moons or messengers 
out into space. These objects will go whirl- 
ing about the earth at speeds of 18,000 miles 
per hour, in orbits ranging from 200 to 300 
to 1,500 miles high. 

Measuring devices inside these little round 
balls can take a never-before-seen look at 
the sun. They can sense and record radia- 
tions from the sun as they actually are out 
in space, before they are absorbed or altered 
by our thick, protective blanket of air. What 
is pure sunlight actually like? Tiny radios 
inside the little moons will broadcast back 
the answers. 

The artificial moons can tell us new facts 
about cosmic rays hurtling at us from our 
sun and across billions of miles of space from 
distant universes of stars. 

They can tell how empty space actually 
is—how many molecules of hydrogen gas 
race about in the not-quite-perfect vacuum 
of space. How high does our atmosphere 
rise? How many meteors and of what sizes 
speed through space? What hazard would 
they be to passenger ships questing to Mars 
or the moon? 

IGY marks man’s first hesitant step to 
conquer the new frontier of space. 

On earth itself, many hundreds of scien- 
tific stations will be at work, strung along 
three main belts or meridian lines between 
the North and the South Poles with others 
crisscrossing west to east. Each will do one 
to several simultaneous tasks in search of 
new knowledge. 

Many will be concerned with weather. 
Our atmosphere is the fluid of a vast heat 
engine driven by the sun, scientists point 
out. Its flow, its winds, all the forces acting 
upon it, create our weather, the balmy spring 
days, blizzards, hurricanes. 

To understand weather better, and also 
fo sample cosmic rays and study other events, 
hundreds of rockets and rackoons—rockets 
launched from high balloons—will roar 20 to 
200 miles high. They will read temperatures, 
wind speeds, pressures, humidity. What 
they learn will be melded with similar read- 
ings from hundreds of stations on land and 
atg@ea. 

Great surges of cold air spill down from 
both poles, setting in motion events affect- 
ing weather thousands of miles away. For 
the first time, the great unknown Antarctic 
Continent will be manned by nearly 60 sta- 
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tions, permitting drawing of daily weather 


maps. What they learn can be correlated 
with north polar observations, and data from 
everywhere else. 

Glaciers still mask 10 percent of the earth’s 
lands. Are they melting or advancing, where 
and why? Glaciologists want to know. If 
the ice masses thaw entirely, mankind wins 
new lands to populate and draw resources 
from—but at a cost of losing great cities 
such as New York and London when ocean 
levels rise 75 feet or higher. 

And IGY ships will sail the great ‘seas, 
charting the bottoms with echo-sounding de- 
vices. What lies underneath? How fast 
move the deep ocean currents—never yet 
well traced. How rapidly does cold water 
travel from polar regions to the Equator 
and back? On this depends to a great ex- 
tent the fertility of the seas and the abund- 
ance of marine life. These currents affect 
long-range weather forecasting, too. 

How rapidly does deep cold bottom water 
rise to the surface? In 100 years, or 10,000? 
If the reversal is slow, then deep holes in the 
oceans could be safe garbage dumps in which 
to drop concrete coffins containing dangerous 
radioactive wastes from atomic power plants. 

On scattered island stations, specialists 
will record and measure the changes in sea 
level which come with the seasons, and add to 
knowledge of ocean tides. 

Similar but smaller tides pulse through the 
solid interior of the earth, and will draw 
special attention. Gravity keps us earth- 
bound, and gravity measurements give clues 
to these tides; help to determine the rigidity 
of the earth and its internal structure. 

Manmade explosions will send shock waves 
plumbing into the earth, to learn more about 
the shallow crust which supports us, and its 
deeper layers, too. And around the world, 
seismology stations will record deep and 
shallow earthquakes, using these quivers and 
violences to chart the carth’s interior down 
to its fiery, molten core. Knowledge and 
understanding could lead to means of pre- 
dicting earthquakes in advance. 

High above us sweep violent electromagnetic 
storms whose cause and meanings scientists 
want tolearn. The earth’s magnetism is not 
a steady thing; it is subject to daily and long- 
term fiuctuations. Ground stations will 
help spell out part of this story. Much can 
be learned from studies of magnetic and 
electrical events 50 to 250 miles up. 

Up there lies the ionosphere, an electrified 
layer of air which bounces back radio waves 
from earth and makes radio communication 
possible. Flares from the sun alter it, make 
radio useless. But scientists already have 
learned new modes of radio transmission 
which grow even stronger when the iono- 
sphere is disturbed. 

From the ground, from rockets into the air, 
from data learned by the artificial moons, 
scientists also will explore puzzles of the 
aurora or northern lights and the dim air 
glow which always shines about the earth. 
They will attempt to make far more ac- 
curate measurements of the size and shape 
of earth, to correct errors in present longi- 
tude and latitude measurements which per- 
mit inaccuracies of 200 to 300 feet in dis- 
tances between continents. 

IGY will bring a special kind of calendar. 
There will be regular world days each month 
for simultaneous measurements and observa- 
tions, and there will be special world days or 
rocket launchings signaled by an inter- 
national warning system to coincide with 
such unusual events as sunspots, solar 
eclipses and meteor showers. 

You will be supporting IGY withirtax funds. 
Congress already has appropriated $39 mil- 
lion for United States participation. 
American program was prepared by a“ma- 
tional committee established by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, representing us in the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions for 
IGY. 
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All findings on a dozen fronts will be fed 
into 3 world data centers, 1 of them in the 
United States. All information will be 
shared equally with all nations. 

Where will it lead; what benefits may it 
bring? Perhaps control over cosmic forces 
which now go untamed or unused. No one 
can predict. IGY can enrich our fund of 
basic, fundamental knowledge. Science and 
the world have never been the poorer for that. 





For Foreign Loans Why Not the World 
Bank? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 





L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am including in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Banner, 
April 10, 1957, suggesting that future 
foreign loans, as envisioned by the Sec- 
retary of State, should be programed 
through the World Bank. The editorial 
is thoughtful and timely. 

The editorial follows: 


For ForeicGn LoANS Wuy Nor THE Wor.Lp 
Bank? 


Rather than embark on a long-range pro- 
gram of enlarged loans to friendly nations, as 
visualized by Secretary Dulles for a new ap- 
proach to foreign aid, why not refer these to 
the World Bank, of which 44 nations already 
are members and stockholders? / 

The purpose of that institution is stated 
in its articles of agreement, and very title. 
It is an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Its subscribed capi- 
tal stock now amounts to $9,263,200,000; and 
disbursement on loans as of last October was 
a little in excess of $2 billion. 

America is heavily encumbered with loans 
and grants-in-aid already made, some going 
back to World War I (still in arrears) and 
scores of billions lent during and since World 
War II. ven if this were not true, it would 
be a matter of questionable prudence to un- 
dertake such a commitment of up to $750 
million annually, for an indefinite period. 

There stands the World Bank, its purpose: 


““To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 


ment of its member countries by facilitating 
the investment of capital for productive pur- 
poses, and thereby promote the long-range 
growth of international trade and the im- 
provement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made 
by private investors, and to make ioans for 
productive purposes when private capital is 
not available on reasonable terms.” 

The United States has subscribed to a 
larger portion of its stock than any other 
nation, a shade more than one-third, or 
$3,175,000,000. 

Such an institution, as a matter of business 
principle and solvency, necessarily keeps its 
books balanced and its accounts current, a 
concept of responsibility these debtor nations 
could use in the whole area of international 


of 
posed loan program falls within the scope of 
the bank’s . It exists, it could be 
capitalized at a figure if necessary (all 
of the participating); why not use 
it? 
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Bridge Across the Ohio River Near 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 
a week or so ago L introduced a measure 
which would give Government approva) 
to the creation of an Indiana-Kentucky 
bridge commission for the purpose of 
constructing a toll bridge across the 
Ohio River near Lawrenceburg, Inq. 
Since this is in the congested Cincinnat; 
area, a bridge at this point would be very 


- helpful. 


A few days after introduction of my 
bill—on Monday, April 8, to be exact— 
this Chamber passed a measure calling 
for an appropriation of some $10,500,009 
for the construction of another bridge 
across the Potomac River between Vir- 
ginia and Washington. There are a)- 
ready five Potomac bridges in this area. 

It seems grossly unfair to me, Mr. 
Speaker, for the general American public 
to be asked to foot the cost of this proj- 
ect, with the State of Virginia paying no 
more, proportionately, than will Nevada, 
for example. : 

Also, the people in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky—and elsewhere, I am sure—are 
going to wonder why they have to finance 
all their bridges across the Ohio, while 
the entire Nation pays for bridges con- 
necting the Distriet of Columbia with 
Virginia and Maryland. 

There are now four bridges spanning 
the Ohio River between Evansville and 
Cincinnati, a distance of some 350-river 
miles. “Not a one of these was financed 
by public moneys. All were constructed 
as toll bridges, paid for by the people 
who use them. The people out there 
have not complained about it, either. 
They were glad to get the bridges, glad 
to pay for them. I am certain they will 
be equally as glad for the opportunity 
to pay, by the toll arrangement, for the 
proposed new bridge at Lawrenceburg. 

I am familiar with all the arguments 
in favor of another Potomac bridge—the 
congestion, the fact that Washington is 
the Nation’s Capital, and so forth—but 
I still cannot see the fairness of calling 
upon all American taxpayers to meet the 
cost, ’ 

I might point out that there is very 
much heavy traffic in the region of the 
Ohio. People now drive 30 or 40 miles 
to get to a bridge to cross that river. 
There are many important industrial 
centers, and there is much defense work 
going on. In event of armed attack 
against our country, the north-south 
traffic arteries and bridges would be of 
immense importance. 

“In seeking passage of my own Lav- 
renceburg Bridge commission bill, I am 
not suggesting that one red cent come 
from Federal funds. All that my people 
want is the approval of the Government 
so that they can proceed, in an orderly 
manner, to set up a commission which 
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gill plan all the details incident to 

cing and constructing of the bridge. 

1 wonder why other bridges, such as 

the Potomac projects, cannot be financed 
in a similar manner? 








A Passover Message to Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, “under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following message by 
Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe: 

A PaSSOVER MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 
(By Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe) 

(Robert Briscoe, the Jewish lord mayor of 
Dublin, came to New York last month on 
the eve of St: Patrick’s Day and the Jewish 
festival of Purim and since then has been 
visiting American cities in behalf of Jewish 
and Irish organizations. 

(Tomorrow night, the lord mayor and his 
family will observe Passover at a traditional 
seder in the New York area on the occasion 
of the holiday, which commemorates the de- 
liverance of Jews from Egyptian bondage. 
Mr. Briscoe has written this message espe- 
cially for the Hearst newspapers.) 

Passover finds me visiting in the United 
States where so many of my coreligionists 
share in the benefits of freedom with all 
other Americans. 

Therefore my best wishes for a happy Pass- 
over go out to all my friends, to all the people 
who made me welcome in the communities 
which I visited, and to all who join in com- 
memorating mankind’s oldest Festival of 
Freedom. You can be joyous as you follow 
the Passover ceremony in which every gen- 
eration repeats the wonderful story of our de- 
liverance from bondage, the exodus from an- 
cient Egypt. ° 

But, unfortunately, not all of our people 
dwell in America, Ireland, Israel, and other 
free countries. Millions are held in bondage 
by the modern Pharaohs. They truly eat the 
“bread of affliction” and can only pray for 
deliverance. 

In recent months a great human torrent 
has managed to break out of these areas of 
bondage, creating the gravest Jewish refugee 
problem since the end of World War ITI. 

The main purpose that brought me to this 
country was to help rescue these uprooted 
people and open up a new life for them 
through the United Jewish Appeal’s emer- 
gency rescue fund to save at least 100,000 of 
these new refugees. And at this Passover sea- 
son—the celebration of freedom—lI feel im- 
pelled to urge a special effort for this lifesav- 
ing work. The most effective way to help is 
by making an extra Passover gift to the emer- 
gency fund. 

As both Irishman and Jew I want to salute 
the people of Israel at this Passover time, just 
a few weeks before they celebrate the ninth 
anniversary of their independence, Israel, 
like Ireland, has s] that a small nation, 
against great ids, can achieve freedom 
through the indomitable spirit of its people. 

Israel’s gallant people rate another salute. 
Despite all their ties, they are con- 
tinuing to give haven to the great majority of 
Jewish from modern tyrannies. 
Therefore we must do all we can to sustain 
the newcomers. 
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All who help in this humanitarian duty 
can then repeat in good conscience the words 
of the Passover ceremony, “Let all who are 
hungry enter and eat.” 





Essay on Patriotism in Modern America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following prize- 
winning essay from Jefferson County, 
Ohio, in a contest sponsored by the 
American Legion of Ohio on the subject 
of Patriotism in Modern America. This 
essay was written by Winfield Glenn, Jr., 
of Mingo Junction, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, and I am happy to present this 
fine prize-winning essay to readers of th 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 


To me, patriotism means the very spark 
of life which ignites the mixture of brawn 
and brains and commences the function of 
our modern, powerful engine of democracy. 

The study of mechanics reveals that the 
first stroke of the four phases of a gasoline 
combustible engine is intake. That is so 
in our engine of democracy, the present-day 
American Government. In with the down- 
ward movement of the piston of freedom, 
comes a mixture of truth, honesty, ambition, 
brotherhood, and sportsmanship through 
the values of mankind. But there also enter 
impurities such as communistic infiltration, 
prejudices, idleness, and dishonesty. 

Now is it not God’s intended and divine 
plan for qualities of such different tastes to 
thrive together in harmony? Since these 
qualities will not mix or intermingle, honesty 
soon begins to remove dishonestry, ambition 
overcomes idleness, and truth, along with 
brotherhood and sportsmanship, foils infil- 
tration and prejudices. But with all the 
essential corrections, human nature is still 
present on a scene of undecided nature. 
Human nature, man’s downfall, tends to be 
selfish and find the easy way out. It is only 
natural that a person would think of his ad- 
vancement first. Consequently people are 
torn between doing what is right and what 
is wrong. Although the right has an edge 
over the wrong, many people take the easy 
way out. Therefore, with some people on 
one side and other people on the opposite 
side, an unbearable amount of public and 
private tension and unrest is formed. The 
piston of: freedom of speech and press, like 
that of a combustible engine, soon com- 
presses the mixture of which we talked to its 
paramount of density. Although this is the 
most trying time of despair, God, the divine 
distributor of mankind, still offers a chance. 
Yes, there is a chance, and this chance is 
like that of the third stroke of an engine— 
power. God sends a spark, the very spark 
of patriotism, which explodes the mixture 
and thus turns the crankshaft of a smooth- 
running government. Best of all it has re- 
moved the impurities from the mixture, and 
the two different paths of wrong or right are 
plainly shown. Then, without doubt, people 
have to pick one way or the other, usually 
the right. ‘Therefore the piston of freedom, 
inspired by the inertia of the explosion from 
the spark of patriotism, rebounds in an up- 
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ward movement to force out the impurities 
of the wrong in form of correction, forget- 
ting, and forgiving. Patriotism is the key to 
worldly and national harmony and happiness. 
So let it be your guide. in eradicating these 
evils of today. Be confident when you re- 
utter the words of the immortal and noble 
Abraham Lincoln: “That this Nation of the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
this earth.” 





Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present a resolution adopted by 
the Louisiana Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution on the 4th day of 
April 1957, at New Orleans, La. The 
resolution is as follows: 


Whereas our Founding Fathers realized 
the inequalities inherent in depending solely 
on judicial temperament for justice, and in 
the Declaration of Independence declared, in 
part: 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * * *. He has obstructed the 
administration of justice * * *. He has 
made judges dependent on his will alone 
* * *. He has combined with others to sub- 
ject us to jurisdiction foreign to our Con- 
stitution * * *. For depriving us, in many 
cases, of the benefits of trial by jury.’’ 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering legislation which would 
permit the Federal Government to intervene 
in litigation and, by so doing, obtain an in- 
junction against the alleged offender, and in 
such cases a single Federal judge would be 
able to issue an injunction, make its initial 
interpretation, determine who has violated 
it, and inflict punishment for contempt; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States makes no exception to jury trial on 
criminal charges except impeachment; article 
Ill, section 2 of the Constitution provides: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed.” 

The Bill of Rights goes on to say (amend- 
ment 6 of the Constitution) : 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Louisiana Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, That we 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to adequately safeguard our 
vested rights guaranteed to us under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and that 
it endorse no legislation, no matter under 
what guise it may be offered, that would 
have the effect of abrogating the trial by jury 
of persons accused of crime; and 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and Senators and Representatives 
from Louisiana; and 

Resolved, further, That a copy of said reso- 
lution be sent to the members of the New 
Orleans press, radio, television, and other 
media. 
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A true copy of a resolution passed by the 
Louisiana Society of the Sons of the Am- 
erican Revolution on the 4th day of April 
1957, at New Orleans, La. 

Stewart O. Lanpry, Secretary. 


The Ideas That Made America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Rev. Gerard Grant, S. J., delivered 
an address The Ideas That Made Amer- 
ica to the Serra Club of Chicago, which 
carries a very pointed theme and a 


powerful message. 

Resultingly, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include a 
speech, I am happy to include the talk in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Tue Ipeas THAT Mape AMERICA—A TALK BY 
Rev. Gerarp Gray Grant, S. J., TO THE 
Serra CLus or CHICAGO 
The story I am going to tell you concerns 

a very little known aspect of American his- 
tory, but one which is very important to us. 
I have often started this talk by reminding 
people that ideas have consequences. If you 
teach a young boy that lying is smart, he 
will grow up to be a liar. If you teach him 
to regard his parents as old fogies, he will. 
If you teach him that his country is worth 
dying for, then you may have a Nathan Hale. 
This country of ours is founded upon a 
whole system of ideas and there is some 
danger that in losing sight of those ideas we 
might completely divorce ourselves from the 
tradition upon which we rest and hence lose 
complete contact with the things that give 
vitality to this country. 

I imagine most of you have heard of Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, the commentator and 
political analyst. I believe Mr. Lippmann is 
one of the sound thinkers of our time. In 
his last book, called The Public Philosophy, 
Mr. Lippmann pointed out that a people 
must keep alive the philosophical tradition 
upon which their heritage rests or they lose 
the heritage. It may take time. There is 
such a thing as social inertia, and just as 
you can set a ball rolling and it will roll on 
a smooth surface for quite a while without 
another push, so human beings can go along 
drawing heavily upon their past but con- 
tributing nothing to it. Daily and yearly 
they lose more and more contact with the 
things that made them. That is by way of 
introduction and when I have come to the 
end I think you will see what Mr. Lippmann 
meant. 

Now to the story. Historians, social scien- 
tists, political scientists, and others were 
always fascinated by this unusual fact, that 
in our Declaration of Independence and in 
our Constitution there is found embedded 
a whole system of what we call scholastic phi- 
losophy. I think most of you know what is 
meant by scholastic philosophy. The name 
is a poor one. “Scholastic” refers to the 
school men, who were the instructors and 
professors in the universities of the Middle 
Ages. Scholastic philosophy was not one 
philosophy, but a whole group of philoso- 
phies, alike in their basic position, but vastly 
different in their development. 

The most famous of the scholastic philoso- 
phers was Thomas Aquinas, but there were 
others, men like Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus. Essentially the matter goes back to 
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the ancient Greeks—Zeno, Plato, and prin- 
cipally to Aristotle. From Plato came St. 
Augustine’s thinking which remained a 
vital force in the intellectual life right to the 
end of the Middle Ages and is still kept alive 
in some of our universities, such as Villa- 
nova. But Thomas had partaken heavily of 
Aristotle, and most of the Middle Aged 
schools of philosophy traced their heritage 
back to that great mind. 

In the Middle Ages philosophy and theol- 
ogy were the heart of the university system. 
When the Reformation came, theology, of 
course, was banished from the universities 
in Protestant countries. Oddly enough, in 
some places they kept the scholastic philos- 
ophy alive, notably at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, in Scotland. There they were in the 
unusual position of defending predestina- 
tion in theology at one moment and free will 
in philosophy at another. The two are not 
compatible, as you know, because predestina- 
tion presumes a lack of freedom. However 
that might be, they kept the scholastic tradi- 
tion alive. 

When the American colonists came to this 
country they were for the most part repre- 
sentatives of those sects in England called 
Dissenters and that is precisely why they 
came to this country, because they suffered 
many of the disabilities that Catholics did 
in’ England. They were unhappy with the 
church state and the state church and they 
wanted independence in religious matters. 
They came here and one of the first 
they did, of course, was to found little semi- 
naries for the training of their ministers. 
The professors in those institutions had all 
come from Glasgow and Edinburgh. When 
they sent men abroad for further study to 
come back and teach, it was to the universi- 
ties in the mother country that they sent 
them. There were seven of those colonial 
colleges. Today they have all grown into 
great universities: Harvard, Brown, and Yale, 
Kings College which is now called Columbia, 
the College of New Jersey which is now Prince- 
ton, Penn’s College which is the University 
of Pennsylvania, and William and Mary down 
in Vifginia. Those seven furnished the in- 
tellectual stimulus for this growing Nation. 

Now we return to the puzzle that con- 
fronted the Catholic thinkers. For a great 
while they thought that they had discovered 
the origin of Jefferson's thought in a volume 
which he had in his library at that magnifi- 
cent home called Monticello he built on top 
of a mountain overlooking the Shenandoah 
Valley. The volume was a copy of Filmer’s 
debates. Filmer was an Englishman and an 
apologist for James I of England, the King 
who first put forth most cogently the purely 
pagan notion of the divine rights of kings. 
He had been challenged by a young Jesuit 
priest teaching in Europe who wrote in reply 
to reject his position. The priest’s 
name was Farther Robert Bellarmine, later to 
be canonized as a doctor of the church. 
Filmer had the courtesy, while he was de- 
fending James I, of quoting Bellarmine at 


heavily annotated in Jefferson's own hand. 


Thus for a while historians thought this 
must be the connection, this must have been 


peridence. But it remained for Dr. James 
Walsh, former seminary student 
leave because of ill health, later a 
of note and a historian of no small 
to uncover the whole story. He went 
those seven colleges and. probed into 
libraries and came up with some fascinat 
data. He found that all through the 
colonial times those seven colleges were 
teaching scholastic philosophy much as we 
teach it today at Loyola, DePaul, Notre Dame, 
Georgetown, or where have you. Moreover, 
they even taught it in Latin. The disputa- 
tions which constituted their graduation 
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ceremonies were all conducted in Latin 
The student had to be fluent in that Jan. 
guage to succeed at all. 

Now we know that of the men who signeg 
the Declaration and the Constitution, per. 
haps 50 percent had gone to those colleges 
and the other 50 percent with one exception 
had all been tutored locally by the Protestant 
minister who was himself a graduate of 
those schools. The one exception, of course 
was Charles Carroll who went to St. Omar; 
where he was taught that same system of 
philosophy. Thus, gentlemen, you see, the 
story is this: the reason we have a Constity- 
tion written the way it is, is simply that the 
men who wrote it could not have written it 
any other way. They wrote out of their 
convictions. They wrote out of their own 
deep knowledge of the realm of ideas ang 
how those ideas applied to human life. That 
is why they could start out the Declaration 
with these immortal words: “We hold these 
truths. to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, endowed with unalienable 
rights, that to protect these rights govern. 
ments are instituted among people deriving 
their just power from the consent of the 
governed.” 

What has that to do with us? From it we 
ean draw some very consoling and inspiring 
conclusions. First of all, the germ ideas that 
made this country have their origin in the 
classrooms of medieval universities. They 
were developed by the great doctors of the 
church of those days, Bonaventure, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas. Another great 
thing—we alone in this vast land of ours 
have been carrying on this intellectual tra- 
dition, because, after the War of Independ- 
ence, England was no longer popular in this 
country, and when the young men went back 
to Europe for further studies so they could 
return and become instructors, those young 
men no longer went to England or to Scot- 
land, but to Germany where they sat at the 
feet of Kant, Hegel, and other doctors of the 
new school. When they returned they grad- 
ually displaced the oldtimers and, as the 
old men died out, took over completely. The 
result is that in American universities for 
the past 100 years or more, except in those 
under Catholic auspices, there has not been 
taught one vestige of scholastic philosophy. 

Now we have rather the contrary; we have 
had a potpourri or melange, a mess of every 
impossible and insane system of thought 
that has ever been proposed. Hegel’s work 
was designed for one purpose only, to destroy 
God, because Hegel’s whole philosophy was 
intended to divinize man. Kant pulled the 
rug from under all intellectual thought, all 
sound development of reality, because he 
took as~his cardinal premise that we are un- 
able ever to reach the reality that lies be- 
neath appearance., Out of these groups came 
such wild systems as idealism, which in its 
most extreme form holds that nothing exists 
except ideas, and what you see about you is 
merely the project of your mind. From that 
we have pragmatism, which relies upon the 
oversimplified notion that that which works, 
works, and in the area of law we got posi- 
tivism, which holds that the only law which 
exists is the law of the state. Such a thing 
as the law of nature implanted in our very 
being by the God who created us is some- 
ae which, for these thinkers, is altogether 

I will venture to make this statement 
and I am confident that I can make it with- 
out serious contradiction; I will venture to 
say that with the exceptiom of perhaps one- 
half dozen men you cannot find in the 
philosophy departments in the universities 
of this country men who could write any- 
thing approaching the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence today and still remain loyal 
their own convictions. They can’t do it. 
What materialist among them could write: 
“We hold this to be self-evident that ll 
men are created”? Not one of them. What 
materialist could add the word “equal”? Be- 
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cause there is only one thing in which we are 
all equal. We are equal in nothing, in ap- 
pearance, in height and weight, or intel- 
jectual attainment, or social background, or 
wealth. In this alone are we equal, that 
each one of us is endowed with an im- 
mortal spirit within us. That is what Jef- 
ferson knew, and that is what no materialist 
could ever hold. “We hold it self-evident 
that men are endowed with inalienable 
rights.” No positivist teaching in our sec- 
ylar law schools could subscribe in good 
conscience to that statement, for the simple 
reason that his very philosophy of positivism 
nolds there are no such things as inalienable 
rights, since all rights come from the state 
and the state’if it wishes can take those 
rights away. And so for the other details 
you will find in the Constitution, in the first 
10 amendments y because those 
amendments deal largely with those in- 
alienable rights, give fuller. expression and 
enumeration to them. 

Fortunately, there has been some little re- 
vival of interest in scholastic philosophy. 
Some years ago Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
who may be lamentable for other things, 
did. this job well. He introduced scholastic 
philosophy almost single-handed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and created something of 
a sensation at the campus. The ideas he 
pr to his students from Thomas 
Aquinas and Bellarmine and the other writers 
caught on like wildfire. The Daily Maroon 
had nothing in it at all for weeks and months 
put quotations from the Summa Theologica 
and from other great scholastic works. He 
was joined there by Mr. Mortimer Adler. A 
man named John Wild attended Chicago in 
those days and he went back to Harvard to 
teach something that approaches scholasti- 
cism. A Man named Vetch down at In- 
diana has been doing something in a limited 
way. 

The lawyers have had second thoughts. 
When they put the Nazi criminals on trial 
at Nuremberg, Germany, right after the war, 
they were faeed with this problem: On what 
basis could they try them? Should they go 
upon the principle of ex post facto. legisla- 
tion, a principle répudiated in our own Con- 
stitution and recognized to be unsound by 
every good lawyer? If they did not, they had 
no way to rest their case. It was only then 
that they came to realize that while there 
was no international code that Hitler and 


_ the others had violated and while the laws 


of their own country had not prohibited their 
actions there still remained one law that 
did forbid their acts and under which those 
men could be punished, the natural law. 
This idea was developed first by Zeno and 
then by Aristotle and brought to the full- 
ness of its perfection by the modern scho- 
lastic writers. There is some hope now. The 
law journals have carried articles about the 
natural law. ‘We can expect, however, that 
it will be some time before the positivists die 
out and scholasticism once more gets a hear- 
ing in our State and secular institutions. 
Now to return to Walter Lippmann. His 
great point was this: That-unless America is 


reintroduced through its universities to the . 


public philosophy, the very heritage by 
which we live will be lost. Because once a 
People gets away from the essential philoso- 
phy that lies behind its fundamental docu- 
ments, then though those documents may 
remain in force, and the words may still be 
there on the paper, but the spirit will no 
longer be in the hearts of the people. Then 
it is only a question of time until the very 
vital lesson, the very living idea would be 
lost completely. Why hasn’t it been lost be- 
fore? We can attribute it to two great fac- 
tors, one the inherent good sense of Ameri- 
cans and the fact that these basic docu- 
ments have been taught as compulsory in 
our grammar and our high schools for so 
long. Every youngster has read the Decla- 
tation, every youngster has read the Bill of 
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Rights, and they speak so forcefully, so nobly 
of the things that men believe in that boys 
and girls in our schools could not help but 
be impressed. The second factor that has 
saved us, and here is the point of pride for 
us, is our Catholic high schools and univer- 
sities. Year after year, in their quiet way 
they turn out men and women imbued with 
the philosophy that inspired the Declaration 
and the Constitution, men and women, who 
still keep alive the public philosophy in their 


. minds and hearts. Some of them may not 


understand it too well perhaps, we know 
that; some of them flunked their exams in it 
once in a while. Nevertheless they were ex- 
posed to it and are convinced of it. 

What is the hope for the future? Very 
briefly, this country is waking up to Catholic 
scholarship. This country is waking up in 
the philosophy departments, at least in some 
areas, to the possibility of introducing and 
teaching a scholastic philosophy. Yale had 
Father Courtney Murray teaching there a 
year or two ago. Pennsylvania has invited 
Father Paul Henri, who is teaching now at 
Iowa. Perhaps in time we will see that Kind 
of thing everywhere, though there is still 
great prejudice. Philosophers have their 
prejudices just as well as religious people, and 
no positivist wants to see a scholastic phi- 
losopher teaching in the same institution 


. with him, because he knows well that within 


a@ year or two he is going to have to look for 
another job. You can’t fool the kids. Just 
as two men down at the University of Chicago 
set the whole institution on its ear because 
they brought to the place the “public philos- 
ophy” for the first time, so these people know 
very well that as this philosophy is intro- 
duced into their colleges they are either going 
to have to learn it themselves and teach it or 
they are going to have to get out. There is 
where the prejudice chiefly lies. It is another 
cause to pray for. 





Help Keep Alive the Spirit of Freedom in 
Eastern and Central Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent way for the United States to help 
keep alive the spirit of freedom in the 
enslaved countries of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe would be to assist the demo- 
cratic patriots of these lands to publish 
their writings in their own national 
languages. 

At present the exiles from the satel- 
lite nations have little opportunity to 
publish their works in their native 
tongues. And there is almost no pos- 
sibility for the underground opponents 
of Soviet oppression and Communist dic- 
tatorship «to have their manuscripts 


printed after they have been smuggled © 


through the Iron Curtain. 

Yet the importance of an active cul- 
tural output by writers and poets dedi- 
cated to national independence and de- 
mocracy cannot be underestimated. 
From the author’s pen can come—as at 
the time when our own land became a 
free nation—the words which will keep 
alive devotion to liberty, confidence in a 
common cause, and consciousness of a 
national destiny. Both those who are 
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refugees and those still enslaved, whom 
these words will certainly sooner or later 
reach, will receive new inspiration and 
feel new pride in their country. 

The Soviet Union knows well the sig- 
nificance of a nation’s cultural life in 
keeping alive the spirit of resistance. A 
massive campaign has long been under- 
way in the satellite countries to destroy 
independent culture and thus to produce 
a new generation unacquainted with its 
own cultural heritage and out of touch 
with any of the current writing and 
thinking of its democratic leaders in 
exile. 

The case for a United States publica- 
tions assistance program has been well 
presented by one of Czechoslovakia’s 
most distinguished patriots, Dr. Peter 
Zenkl. Dr. Zenkl—three times lord 
mayor of Prague, and one of the 
stanchest anti-Nazi and anti-Commu- 
nist democrats in Czechoslovakia be- 
fore and after World War Il—now hon- 
ors the United States by his residence 
here. As Edward R. Murrow recently 
said: “Technically, I presume Dr. Zenkl 
is now classified as a refugee. But he will 
be at home wherever freedom flourishes 
and men are prepared to fight for it.” 

I am glad to present below a memo- 
randum in which Dr. Zenkl expands on 
these ideas and on other proposals for 
preserving and strengthening the cul- 
tural vitality of the Eastern and Central 
European nations. Some of these pro- 
posals might appropriately be carried 
out by Government, others by our great 
foundations or other private organiza- 
tions. Certainly Dr. Zenkl’s thesis de- 
serves careful attention by all of those 
who are concerned about the ultimate 
liberation of these captive peoples. 

Dr. Zenkl’s article follows: 

Modern historiography stresses more and 
more the study of individual cultures and 
civilizations in contrast to the old histori- 
ography which primarily described the polit- 
ical, economic, and social situation (of 
different countries). According to the opin- 
ion of modern historians, the vital force of 
nations is not their momentary political 
power or economic prosperity, but their 
spiritual reaction to the challenge of the 
cultural world around. 

The correctness of this modern conception 
can be convincingly demonstrated on the 
history of the central European nations. In 
their case—more than in the case of any 
other nation—the cultural and moral col- 
lapse always preceded the political downfall 
and the loss of freedom and, conversely, the 
cultural boom was always foreshadowing the 
coming of political freedom. The cultural 
workers and genii of these nations—such as 
Mickiewicz, Smetana, or Petofi—were po- 
litical heroes and forebears of national free- 
dom in the noblest sense of the word. Even 
the latest events in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain demonstrated that the first 
flames of the political liberation—or of the 
fight for the liberation—originate frequently 
just among the cultural workers, among the 
writers, and the students. 

It is one of the seeming paradoxes of 
Marxism, which has been perfecged by the 
technique of Soviet imperialism and colonial- 
ism, that it attacks most violently and bit- 
terly the intellectuals and the culture in 
general, in spite of the theoretical claim that 
the cultural activities are only a refiection 
and consequence of the economic situation 
or the status of productivity. I repeat that 
it is only a seeming paradox, because in the 
Lenin-Stalinist Marxism every detail is 
weighed very thoroughly: Marxism has to 
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declare in theory that the whole culture is 
a matter of secondary importance in order 
to lead away the interest of the nations 
from the cultural activities, in order to 
break the ties of cultural cooperation among 
the members of the cultural and political 
community so that they would become an 
easier prey and victim of the imperialistic 
intentions of the Soviet dictators. 

It is a well known fact that the highly 
cultivated (cultural) nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe—the nations between the 
great nations of Russia and Germany—are 
exposed after the inhuman and devastating 
5 years of Nazi occupation to another 9 to 
15 years of the most brutal and cruel oppres- 
sion of their 1,000-year culture which gave 
s0 many noble products at all times to 
Europe and to mankind. Communism, by 
using a sheer physical force, forbids all kinds 
of free cultural expression in order to cram 
into this forcefully created vacuum its own 
cultural monstrosities. In Central Europe, 
the Communists burned the books of scien- 
tific nature and belles lettres; they plun- 
dered the public and private libraries; they 
stopped the cultural influx from the West; 
they destroyed the excellent literary and 
scientific publications, the societies and the 
museums; they corrupted the cultural up- 
bringing of the children, youth and adults 
from the nursery schools up to the world- 
famous universities; they occupied and 
monopolized the theater, the film produc- 
tion, the broadcasting and television; they 


even transcribed and changed the whole his- ~ 


tory of these nations in such a way that they 
disrupted the centuries old hierarchy of na- 
tional values and brought in to this once so 
promising cultural world only lies and chaos. 
We wish to mention as a little example that 
one single state-operated publishing house 
in Czechoslovakia {there is no private pub- 
lishing enterprise in Czechoslovakia), Artia, 
published during the last 5 years about 5 
million Communist books in different lan- 
guages which were used to flood other coun- 
tries, with Communist propaganda. During 


the first 9 months of the year of 1955, Soviet . 


Union imported in tiny Albania 100,000 
books and countless numbers of newspapers 
and magazines. . 

The purpose of this Communist large-scale 
effort of the worst kind is not only the inter- 
ruption of all cultural ties of the satellite 
nations with the West, but also destruction 
of their own national tradition. A nation 
without the roots can be easily subjugated 
by the Communist doctrine of the so-called 
historical materialism. 


HOW DOES THE FREE WORLD REACT ON THIS CUL=- 
TURAL OFFENSIVE OF THE SOVIETS? 


The free world fights in many ways the 
political and economic advances of commu- 
nism. The free world also does a great work 
on the human side of this problem by giving 
the -possibilities of a new life to many ref- 
ugees from these countries. But we have to 
state with regrets that nothing, or almost 
nothing, is being done in order to preserve 
the individual cultures of these countries. 
The Soviet offensive meets with an easy suc- 
cess, because there is no defense. Its rich 
arsenals as well as new sources had been 
destroyed by the barbarian Communists. 
And so the totalitarian occupation of these 
countries—first the Nazi occupation and now 
the Communist occupation—aimed primarily 
at the destruction of all the cultural treas- 
ures of the,occupied nations in order to have 
free elbow room for its own activities and in 
order to be able to conquer the souls of the 
capitive peoples and to deepen the abyss be- 
tween them and the West by the mass pro- 
duction of totalitarian culture. In the Com- 
munist-occupied countries the Muses are 
sadly silent. It is certain that many an in- 
vincible member of this Nation creates in 
secrecy, but his products are locked in the 
bottom of a drawer. They must not be 
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known to the public, because the authors 
would be thrown in jail. On the other hand, 
there are many cultural workers from the 
occupied nations living in exile, and they 
may indeed enrich by their work in their 
own language the cultural riches of their 
own nations, but they are also forced to hide 
their writings in the bottom of the drawers, 
because these works cannot be published 
abroad. It is quite impossible for them to 
cultivate on a limited basis the free creative 
forces of their nations which should serve as 
a bridge between the rich, free past, and the 
promising creative activities in the future. 
And so it happens that these rich cultural 
sources rest unused to the loss of all. 

This tragic interruption of the free cul- 
tural development of the satellite 


nations, this complete interruption of the. 


thousand-year 


tory of the Free World which is losing in this 
way not a small and unimportant element 
of its own strength. 

It would be a great merit of the United 


subsidy would be needed to save the cultural 
life itself of these nations. After all, even 
many Americans derive benefits from the 
creations of these cultures. It would cer- 


1. To make possible the publishing of 
belles lettres and of the scientific literature 


2. There is also a need to publish belles 
lettres and scientific books smuggled out 
from the satellite countries by the authors— 
anonymously, of course—so that all valuable 
writings from these countries would not be 
doomed to decay in the drawers, but that 
they would become a new source of strength 
for a new and better thinking. - 
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3. Another problem is the translating o; 
the prominent books of the western liter,. 
tures into the languages of the occupied na. 
tions, so that they would be ready when the 
cultural Iron Curtain will be torn down 
These translations would be readily ayai). 
able for publishing in these countries in o;. 
der to speed up the desirable cultural contact 
of these nations with the contemporary 
western civilization. 

4. And it is also desirable that the prom. 
inent essays, scientific treatises and belles 
lettres of these countries were translated into 
the great western languages, so that the 
free world would get acquainted with the 
thinking and the desires of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and -thus to gain 
knowledge about them. As of now, this 
knowledge is rather limited in the West. 

5. There is also a need for the Publishing 
of the new literary and scientific publica- 
tions in the national tongues of the exiles, 
and for the support of the existing pubii- 
cations. They have to struggle with finan. 
cial and other problems, which cannot be 
overcome without the outside help that 
would enable them to compete in quality, 
print, and general appearance with the rich. 
ly decorated Communist publications. 

6. This kind of aid should not be limiteq 
only to the literary arts, but it should be 
analogously extended to the other branches 
of cultural activities such as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, film industry, 
theater, ballet, etc. 





President Nasser’s Resentment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
= a York Herald Tribune of April 

» 1957: 


PRESIDENT NASSER’s RESENTMENT 


President Nasser’s point of view, as ex- 
pressed to a group of American newspaper- 
men in Cairo, is discouraging. This is not 
because of his negative position on current 
That is well known. But his patent 
resentment at the United States, and the 
reasons he gives for it, offer very little hope 
of working out a reasonable modus vivendi in 
the Middle East. : 

The Egyptian leader harks back to the 
brusque withdrawal of proferred American 
aid to the Aswan Dam project—which is 
understandable. He also charges that the 
United States is now taking Israel's side 
without one word about the rights of the 

. But he completely overlooks the 
fact that the United States did offer to help 
build the Aswan Dam and that there would 
now be no question about Israel’s rights in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal if 





‘Israel, Great Britain, and France had not, 


under strong urging from Washington, 
pulled their troops out of Port Said and 
Sharm el Sheikh. In other words, President 
Nasser’s to the United States is 
(as the old joke has it): “What have you 
done for me lately?” 

The United States has made errors in its 
with Egypt. It has been dilatory 
when speed was called for (notably at the 
time of the Egyptian arms deal with the 
bloc) and too hasty when suavity 
have been in order——as in the Aswan 
decision. But it has never been moti- 


if 
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yated by any antagonism toward Egypt; if 
anything its recent course has been too con- 
ciliatory, too anxious not to antagonize the 
cairo Government. Moreover, the United 
States would be very pleased.to see a gen- 
eral settlement of the whole Arab-Israeli 
problem, such as President Nasser says is 
necessary—® settlement tht would take in 
the refugees, the water question and bound- 
aries. 

However, the immediate, urgent need is to 
liquidate the state of bell mcy that exists 
in Palestine and that threatens the renewal 
of a shooting war. The first stage of such 
liquidation was the withdrawal of Israeli, 
French, and British troops from the terri- 
tory seized in November. That has been ac- 
complished. The next is to end the bellig- 
erent acts on the Egyptian side that pro- 
yoked the crisis. One of these is a ban on 
fedayeen raids—which can be done by the 
United Nations emergency force, given 
proper status and such border defenses as 
are necessary. The other is the interference 
with Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Suez. These are necessary prerequi- 
sites to a settlement; they must be supplied 
py Nasser. The only purpose of American 
policy is to obtain a fair, workable arrange- 
ment that will encourage the stability that 
the Middle East needs. This implies no hos- 
tility to Egypt—but neither does it imply 
that anything Nasser thinks will serve his 
own ends will be satisfactory to the United 


States. 





Middle East Development Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest and best-informed voices in 
the field of American foreign policy to- 
day is that of Minnesota’s great Senator, 
Husert H. Humpurey. Always a force- 
ful and articulate spokesman, Senator 
Humpwrey is also a keen student of for- 
eign relations. As a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, he has 
frequently offered incisive criticism and 
constructive suggestions in such a man- 
ner as to place all those who believe in 
peace in his debt. Knowing of his spe- 
cial interest in the crucial area of the 
Middle East, I have asked unanimous 
consent that an address which he deliv- 
ered in New York City on April 10 be 
included in the REcorp. 

The address follows: : 
Appress By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ON 

THE MippLe East DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

(MEDA) 

Tonight I want to explore with you some 
further thoughts on a subject I first broached 
here in New York on December 20 in a speech 
I made at the Overseas Press Club. , At that 
time I said: 

“It might be useful * * * to consider es- 
tablishing, under United Nations auspices, a 
Middle East Development Authority. Most 
of the economic, as well as the other, prob- 
lems of the area are international in their 
scope. Most of them also require outside 
assistance, either in the form of capital, of 
technical aid, or of good offices. Why not, 
then, have an international to deal 
with them? The kind of Middle Eakt Devel- 
opment Authority that I have in mind would 
have on its board of directors representatives 
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of all the states of the area, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the states furnishing capital 
and technical assistance. Ample provision 
could be made to protect national sover- 
eignties.” 

In the past few months since I made that 
suggestion, I have been spending a good deal 
of time thinking about the proposal in more 
detail. Among the various proposals which 
others have made and which are entirely 
consistent with my own suggestion, is one 
in particular which I should like to bring to 
your attention. It originated in the London 

Economist last August 4, at the start of 
the Suez crisis. The Economist calNed for 
“a permanent international zone to consist 
of the Gaza strip, plus a narrow strip of 

tian Sinai running all down the frontier 
to the Gulf of Aqaba south of, Israel’s Red 
Sea outlet at Eilat, plus the Island of Tiran 
at the mouth of the gulf.”” The Economist 
proposed that ‘this area should be available 
for the passage of oil pipelines, air, and land 
traffic—in fact, all international communi- 
cations agreeable to the United Nations.” 

I believe that this proposal should be given 
more consideration. Even on its own merits, 
such.a strip would form a buffer zone making 
it possible for both Egypt and Israel to reduce 
their military expenditures. Unlike most 
international transfers of land, it would dis- 
place no settled nationals of any country. 
Operating in conjunction with a Middle East 
Development Authority, the project could 
indeed provide new employment to many of 
the 200,000 Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. 

Of course, there is the possibility—perhaps 
the probability—that intense negotiations 
would have to take place before both Egypt 
and Israel would accept this proposal. We 
need to be bold. But there are advantages 
in it for both. As one bargaining point in 
negotiations, I would even be willing to con- 
sider the possibility which has up to now 
been unacceptable to the Israelis: namely, 
the possibility of an internationally admin- 
istered and guaranteed corridor across the 
Negev which would provide land communica- 
tions between Egypt and Jordan. Such a 
corridor could in turn be used as a quid pro 


.quo both for an additional international cor- 


ridor across the Sinai Peninsula and for Arab 
guaranties of free Israeli passage through 
the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal. 

Whether or not some modification of this 
plan for the internationalization of territory 
can be worked out, the parallel proposal of a 
Middle East Development Authority still 
seems to me to be a significant and hopeful 
one. We should give it the highest priority 
in a dramatic effort to break the accumulated 
logjam of frustration and bitterness in the 
Middle East. 

No where on earth can a better case be 
made than in the Middle East for a regional 


approach to the basic necessity for economic - 


development. Most if not all of the vexing, 
complicated tensions of the area are involved 
with, and partly dependent upon, present 
economic conditions and future economic 
prospects in the area. 

A Middle East Development Authority 
(MEDA), representing all the states in the 
region as well as of other states furnishing 
capital and technical assistance, could be a 
decisive new element in the whole situation. 
It seems to me that such an authority could 
be the catalytic agent which is now so des- 


- perately needed to precipitate solutions for a 


host of other Middle East problems. 

As I now see it, MEDA itself would be a 
kind of hybrid between the World Bank and 
the TVA. It could undertake projects itself. 
It could lend money to either private or pub- 
lic agencies. It could participate in equity 
financing, in the manner of the International 
Finance Corporation. Ft could actively man- 
age projects. It could carry on scientific 
research (in such matters as soil fertility, 
geological surveys, etc.). It could make basic 
engineering surveys and contribute to the 
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drawing up of overall regional development 
plans. Furthermore, it could carry on long- 
term technical assistance—directed and 
staffed by the people of the area—for the 
people of the area. 

The advantages of such an authority are 
really exciting. Just to consider a few of the 
possibilities: 

1. MEDA could divert the attention of Arab 
leaders from military adventures to internal 
economic development. Turning Arab ener- 
gies into constructive channels would even- 
tually lead to institutional and _ social 
changes, such as the growth of a middle class, 
which would have a beneficial energizing and 
yet stabilizing influence. 

2. MEDA could provide a means of chan- 
neling Arab oil revenue into productive uses 
which would benefit the entire area, thus 
utilizing part of the presently existing hard- 
money resources of the Middle East for the 
financing of regional development. 

3. MEDA could be an international entity 
with which the states of the area could carry 
on bilateral negotiations and bilateral eco- 
nomic agreements. At present, it would be 
fanciful to expect Israel and Egypt to agree 
with each other. But it would perhaps not 
be so fanciful to expect them to agree sepa- 
rately with someone else. 

4. MEDA could ultimately provide a solu- 
tion to the whole Palestine-Arab refugee 
problem. This problem is supposed to be 
dealt with by the U. N. Relief and Works 
Agency, but UNRWA’s activities have been 
limited almost solely to relief. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development for the area as a 
whole—the kind of development which will 
make it possible for the area to support more 
people at a higher standard of living. 

5. MEDA might provide the political and 
economic formula for the acceptance of the 
Jordan River plan. MEDA itself could man- 
age the project. “his would also have ad- 
vantages because an international agency 
would be less suspect of giving one side or 
the other more or less than its fair share 
of irrigation water or of power. 

6. MEDA could give technical assistance 
and supervised farm credit to farmers set- 
tling on new lands coming into production 
from the development of the Jordan, the 
Litani, the Euphrates, or the Nile. 

I appreciate the fact that there would be 
very serious practical problems as to how 
MEDA could be established and financed. 
In the present circumstances in the area, 
these problems may prove insuperable. For 
this reason, it is probably wise not to attempt 
to outline MEDA’s charter and functions in 
precise detail, but to leave plenty of room 
for negotiation and compromise as develop- 
ments indicate. Great care must be taken 
not to give MEDA the appearance of a supra- 
national authority which would impinge 
upon the sovereignties of the states of the 
area. All chances of Egyptian participation, 
especially, would be lost if MEDA were put 
forward as an international agency to oper- 
ate the Suez Canal. 

To meet these objections, ample provi- 
sions for the protection of national sover- 
eignties would have to be written into 
MEDA’s charter. Further protection would 
be offered by the fact that all participating 
states would be represented on MEDA’s 


_ Board of Directors. 


Care would also have to be taken that 
MEDA did not become an instrument for 
furthering the Arab economic boycott of Is- 
rael. At the same time, the project would 
probably fail if the Arabs viewed it as an 
instrument designed especially for breaking 
their boycott. The avoidance of both of 
these pitfalls will require a fine degree of 
diplomatic tightrope walking, and determi- 
nation to come to grips with the problems. 

It is important to recognize that progress 
toward political stability and economic de- 
velopment in the Middle East can only be 
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made slowly, one step at a time. It is im- 
practical to try to work out an overall po- 
litical settlement and economic development 
plan in a single package. It is imperative, 
however, that some kind of a start be made. 
Once this is done, the economic and social 
consequences will themselves generate a kind 
of momentum that will lead to further prog- 
ress. For example, one cannot realistically 
expect the establishment of full trade rela- 
tions between Israel and the Arab States in 
one step. But one can, perhaps, expect some 
kind of an arrangement, with MEDA or 4 
similar agency acting as an intermediary, 
whereby joint water-use rights, for example, 
can be established. And one can also expect 
one thing to lead to another. Economic con- 
tact has a way of stimulating further 
activity. 

In all of this, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that economics and politics be sharply 
separated. Economic development and po- 
litical stability are, of course, closely related, 
and it is a close question as to which comes 
first. But one of the difficulties with the 
American foreign economic assistance pro- 
gram has been that it has been too much 
concerned with political conditions and too 
little concerned with economic conditions. 
The result, in many cases, is that the pro- 
gram has been counterproductive politically 
and a failure economically. 

If there is a new international agency for 
economic development in the Middle East, 
or if the United States continues its own bi- 
lateral programs, the problem should be ap- 
proached on an economic basis. The char- 
ter of the international agency should forbid 
the use of political considerations, and the 
United States should renounce such use. On 
the other hand, the most rigid economic 
criteria should be established and adhered to. 

What we have got to get across to every- 
body concerned in the Middle East is that 
it is in their own interests to turn their at- 
tention from intraregional feuding to intra- 
regional development. This is true of both 
Israel and the Arab States. Israel has a per 
capita gross national product approximately 
twice that of Lebanon, the richest Arab state, 
and approximately 4 or 5 times that of most 
of the other Arab states. Just as it is un- 
healthy, and indeed dangerous, for the United 
States to live as an island of wealth in a sea 
of poverty, so is it urihealthy and even more 
dangerous for Israel to do so. 

This is not to suggest an Israeli aid pro- 
gram for the Arab States. But it is to sug- 
gest that Israel has responsibilities toward 
the Arabs, particularly in terms of compen- 
sating the Arab refugees and providing for 
at least token resettlement in Israel. 

The Arab States likewise have responsibil- 
ities toward Israel, the most important of 
which is to recognize Israel's right to inde- 
pendent existence and peace. 

The Arabs frequently compiain about the 
disparity in American aid to Israel as com- 
pared to the Arab States. What is frequently 
overlooked is that American aid has been 
better used and has been more effective in 
Israel than in almost any other country of 
the Afro-Asian region. The economic trans- 
formation which Israel underwent between 
1952 and 1955 is as dramatic as that which 
occurred in Western Europe under the stime-. 
ulus of the Marshall plan—yes; even more so. 

The plain economic truth is that com- 
parable amounts of aid poured into the 
Arab States would have produced by no 
means comparable results. In Israel, the aid 
program was dealing with a skilled, literate 
population with workable social and politi- 
cal institutions which are a prerequisite to 
economic development. These same condi- 
tions do not exist in the Arab States. This 
is not a reason for withholding aid to Arab 

States; but it is an additional reason for un- 
dertaking, multilaterally, and on a regional 
basis, fundamental development projects in 
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the Arab States. The need is great—the 
possibilities challenging. 

Total United States aid to Israel and the 
Arab States has amounted to more than $600 
million. Except in Israel, it has not been 
particularly effective. The total that can 
be usefully expended over the next 10 years 
will almost certainly be no more than $600 
million—let’s say $1 billion at the most. If 
a regional development agency like MEDA 
could be created and given a capital of ap- 
proximately this amount, the United States 
would be called upon to contribute only a 
portion of the total. In addition, - the 
chances of successful economic development 
would be considerably improved. 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


What I have just said about the impor- 

tance of Israel as a symbol for economic de- 
velopment in the whole Middle East area 
only further serves to emphasize the impor- 
tance of close, continued United States-Is- 
rael economic relations. Your own Chamber 
is dedicated to the promotion of these rela- 
tions, through the publication of your News 
Bulletin and Monthly Journal; your regular 
and special meetings of businessmen; your 
market research; the finding of agents here 
for Israeli products and in Israel for Ameri- 
can products; your advice to investors; your 
assistance in licensing arrangements, and 
the many other valuable services you are 
performing. 
I know that your 10-year program aims at 
sustaining and increasing United States-Is- 
rael economic relations and calls for eco- 
nomic activity totalling $1,500,000,000 over 
the 10 year period since your founding in 
1953. I rejoice with you that economic ac- 
tivity between the two countries is increas- 
ing, in spite of diminishing official United 
States economic aid to Israel. 

On that subject, let me say a bit more. 
United States economic aid to Israel reached 
its peak in fiscal year 1953 ($70 million), 
and has been decreasing since then. Last 
year it was $25 million, but was augmented 
by some $25 million in surplus foodstuffs. 

This form of aid promotes United States 
exports to Israel, usually to an extent larger 
than the aid amount itself. This help, of 
great value to Israel, has also helped estab- 
lish United States leadership in Israel's 
markets. 7 

I know that you have heard talk of re- 
newing such aid now that Israél’s troop with- 
drawals have occurred. I know that the 
hundreds of United States business firms 
trading with Israel, are anxious to know: 
(a) When will the aid be renewed, and (b) 
What amount of aid is being considered. 

I am glad to say that I have reason to be- 
lieve that the Israeli aid program will be 
resumed in the near future. As you know, 
mutual security aid for fiscal 1957 was 
planned at about the level of $25 million 
for Israel. I believe that when the program 
is resumed, it will be retnstated at about 
that same level. 

You will also remember that a United 
States Export-Import Bank loan to Israel 
of $75 million was under negotiation last 
year, to assist Israel’s agricultural develop- 
ment. 
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OIL PIPELINES 


Many of us have been following closely the 
developments in the two Israeli pipeline 
projects now in process, as well as the thirg 
which is still in the planning stage. 

I appreciate the fact that our Government 
has not been requested to assist in the 
financing of anygpf these projects, but 1 am 
afraid the reason is what the Israelis conside; 
to be a predictable disinterest on our part, 
I should like to see us take an active interest 
and offer to help, The oil pipeline situa. 
tion in Israel at the moment is itself another 
story of imagination and initiative on the 
part of those pioneering people. 

The first pipeline, a purely domestic proj. 
ect, calls for the construction of an 8-inch 
pipeline from Eilat—on the Gulf of Aqaba— 
to the railhead of Beersheba. This line wi); 
be capable of carrying about two-thirds of 
the country’s oil needs, or roughly 800.000 
metric tons a year. Construction of this 
pipeline was undertaken from domestic re- 
sources, with pipe already in the country 
and the preliminary technical survey was 
done by Tahal, the Israel water planning com. 
pany. To put the line in operation by the 
target date of April 15, Israel must bring to 
rapid completion 2 pumping stations with 
double pumps—one located at Eilat and the 
other about 100 kilometers north of that port. 
Israeli press reports indicate one of these 
stations was completed by the middle of 
March. The oil will be transported by rail 
from Beersheba to the Haifa refinery which 
has an annual capacity of 4 million tons. 
This pipeline of 240 kilometers will cost about 
$6.7 million. 

In the meantime, another project which 
is about to commence is for a 16-inch pipe- 
line from Beersheba to the Mediterranean 
coast—in the neighborhood of Wadi Suk- 
heir (about 30 kilometers south of Tel Aviv) 
with the oil transported by sea tanker to 
Haifa. The 16-inch line from Beersheba to 
Wadi Sukheir will be 60 kilometers in length. 

Israel is also seeking financing for a 32- 
inch pipeline to carry 25 million tons of oil 
a year from Eilat to a location somewhere 
along the Mediterranean coast. The pipeline 
will be 180 or 270 miles long, depending upon 
the location of its Mediterranean terminal, 
and may require something in the order of 
$60 million. to Israeli reports, 
surveys of this line have begun, with the heip 
of French engineers. This project would be 
an international pipeline and is intended as 
Israel’s answer to the Suez problem. Israelis 
say that they prefer private enterprise fi- 

_ mancing of this project. At one point, the 
French Goyernment announced it would fi- 
nance its construction but this appears to 
have fallen through. Whether this project 
can be realized remains to be seen. It, too, 
may depend on what we do. 

Here, as on other issues, it is important to 
remind ourselves in conclusion that what 
happens to Israel happens to freedom. 
America and the entire free world are in- 
extricably involved in the fate of Israel. We 
must frankly come to recognize that what- 
ever happens to this struggling country hap- 
pens to the forces of freedom everywhere. 

If this outpost of democracy suffers, the 
free world suffers with her. As a result, far 
more than the fate of one nation, as vital 
as that is, is involved in the future of the 


Israel ought to and does represent and 


exemplify America’s foreign policy objec- 
tives. Our goals for a free and peaceful 


in Israel do we find these goals being realized 
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in daily performance? Israel is an exempli- 
fication of liberal democracy, in an area 
needing @ beacon of democracy. 

We have a vital stake in keeping that 


peacon glowing. 
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Congress To Probe Tax-Avoidance Plan 
Used by Four International Oil Firms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1957, I took the floor of this 
House to call attention to the fact that 
the Arabian-American Oil Co., in operat- 
ing the Saudi Arabian oilfield, has been 
treating its royalty payments to King 
Saud as a tax rather than a royalty. At 
that time I pointed out that under 
Aramco’s purported agreement’ with 
King Saud the net profits of $500 million 
to $600 million were divided equally be- 
tween King Saud and the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., and that by arranging to 
have the payments to King Saud treated 
as a tax rather than a royalty, the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. could deduct 
the payments made to King Saud from 
income taxes due the United States. I 
further pointed out that by arrdnging 
this simple gimmick with King Saud, 
Aramco was permitted to skip income 
taxes due our Government on a profit of 
over $300 million a year. 

The arrangement under which the Ar- 
amco Oil Co. produces oil in the Middle 
East is not American enterprise in a for- 
eign land in the usual sense. The blood 
and the dollars of the American people 
are pledged to the protection of ‘the 
status quo in the Middle East as well as 
the integrity of Aramco’s oil contracts 
with King Saud which would otherwise 
be a meaningless scrap of paper. What 
does our Government collect from the 
Aramco Oil Co. in return for its very 
costly guarantee of contract integrity? 
A conspired avoidance of an income tax 
obligation on $254 million of income each 
year. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
for the American people to rise up in 
protest against the injustice of income 
tax diversion by those who should rightly 
pay. The American people have a com- 
plete right to know what goes on and 
how some people or corporations are 
specially privileged to accumulate tre- 
mendous incomes outside of the reach 
of the tax collector. It is morally un- 
just for so many people to assume tre- 
mendous tax burdens when a few are 
failing to do their proper share toward 
contributing to the operation of our cost- 
ly Government. 

The Senate Combined Antitrust and 
Public Lands Subcommittees have done 
a tremendous service in calling the at- 
tention of the public to the tax abuses 
of American groups engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil abroad. It is my earnest 
hope that this Congress will look further 
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into these matters and thoroughly ex- 
amine the tax returns of the Aramco 
Oil Co. to determine what further spe- 
cial considerations have been possible 
within the scope of our current income 
tax laws. 

Following is an article by Bernard D. 
Nossiter, Staff Reporter of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, which ap- 
peared on April 13, 1957, and which de- 
tails the tax avoidance plan worked out 
by Aramco: 

Four Om Firms Face Prope on Tax-Avor- 
ANCE PLAN 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Senator JosePpH C. O’MaHONEY, Democrat 
of Wyoming, yesterday asked the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to investigate a multi- 
million dollar tax-avoidance device by four 
international oil companies. Chairman 
Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, of the 
Finance Committee indicated that the 
O’MAHONEY request would be promptly hon- 
ored. 

Byrrp said, “I will have the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion make a study on this matter. It will 
then be considered by the Finance Commit- 
tee.” 

The study will focus on a Treasury-ap- 
proved device for the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (Aramco). Under it, Aramco makes 
about 70 percent of its payments to Arab 
King Saud in income taxes instead of royal- 
ties. This saves Aramco’s four American 
parent companies a conservatively estimated 
$80 million a year that would otherwise go 
to the United States Treasury. 


PLAN BOOSTS SAUD’S TAKE 


In effect, the scheme, begun in 1950, en- 
abled Aramco to sharply boost Saud’s take 
at the expense of United States taxpayers. 

Aramco is a Delaware corporation owned 
30 percent each by Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. The Texas Co. and Standard Oil of 
California, Socony Mobil Oil gets the remain- 
ing 10 percent. 

Formed in’ 1933, Aramco has a 60-year con- 
cession on all the oil in Saud’s kingdom. 
Aramco estimates this is 15 to 20 percent of 
the free world’s reserves. 

The story of how Saud adopted an income 
tax for Aramco in 1950 was told io 
O’MAHONEY’s combined Antitrust and Public 
Lands Subcommittees at little-noticed hear- 
ings last month. 

But the request for a Tax Committee in- 
vestigation was sparked by the belated dis- 
covery ef a new fact: that the 1933 agree- 
ment provides that Saudi Arabia shall col- 
lect a royalty of 4 gold shillings a ton (21 
cents a barrel) on Aramco oil but shall not 
impose any kind of tax until the pact ends 
in 1993, 

Some tax experts reason that the 1950 
income tax, therefore, could not be imposed 
without Aramco’s consent. Thus, they con- 
clude that the income tax is simply a mask 
for a royalty payment. This mask saves 
Aramco about $100 million a year and its 
parents $80 million in United States taxes. 

The New York office of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, it was learned, questioned the 
validity of the Saudi tax in 1954. But in 
1955, the Internal Revenue Service in Wash- 
ington headquarters ruled that it was a 
proper tax, 

Asked to explain why, a spokesman for 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Russell C. 
Harrington, said that the ruling was made 
before Harrington took office. 

Fred A. Davies, Aramco’s board chairman, 
told the O'Mahoney committee last month, 
“we certainly never thought of it (the Saudi 
tax) as a disguised royalty in any sense.” 

Hé said that, “they (Saud’s Government) 
asked us as early as 1948: ‘Isn’t there some 
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way in which we can get a greater take?’ 
and a little later they said: ‘Isn’t there some 
way in which the income tax you pay to the 
United States can be diverted to us in whole 
or part?’ In the méantime, they had been 
visited by a representative of the (United 
States) Treasury Department and they knew 
of that situation (tax savings for Aramco by 
paying Saudi taxes instead of royalties) 
which existed.” 

Davies explained that by 1949, Saud’s 
royalty of 4 gold shillings royalty only yielded 
the potentate about 20 percent of Aramco’s 
net profit on each barrel of oil. 


FIFTY-FIFTY VENEZUELAN SPLIT 


But Saud knew the international oil com- 
panies had agreed to give Venezuela a 50-50 
split on the oil there. 

In 1949, said Davies, Aramco’s taxpayments 
to the United States were greater than Saud’s 
royalties “and they weren't a darn bit happy 
about that.” 

Arabia, said Davies, had a desire for “this 
approximately 50-50 take which they knew 
Venezuela was getting. 

“So, the royalty was left unchanged but 
Saud ‘imposed’ an income tax to make up the 
difference.” ‘ 

“Why didn’t Aramco simply increase its 
royalty,” asked O’MAHONEY's counsel, Donald 
P. McHugh? 

Answered Davies: “The Saudi Arabian 
Government was insisting on an income tax 
which would result in no additional burden 
on the company.” 

Although Aramco’s profits have steadily 
climbed since 1950 to reach $543,400,000 by 
1955, the company now pays no United States 
taxes on its Arabian operations. On the 
$272,200,000 Aramco melon cut up in 1955, the 
4 parent firms paid only the small intercor- 
porate dividend tax. This amounted to $21,- 
200,000. 

But now the Congress will study this lan- 
guage authoritatively said to be in the 1933 
concession agreement with Arabia: 

“The company (Aramco) shall be exempt 
from all direct and indirect taxes, imposts, 
charges, fees and duties.” 


HERE’S WHAT IT WOULD DO 


If Congress decides the Treasury was 
wrong and that Saud’s tax should really be 
treated as a royalty, then, according to tax 
experts, Aramco’s 1955 books will look like 
this: Net income (after an equal payment 
to Saud) of $272 million; subtract $108 mil- 
lion for depletion allowance (Aramco doesn’t 
use this permissible device now because the 
tax and royalty it pays Saud reduces its tax- 
able income to nothing even before calcu- 
lation of the generous depletion allowance) ; 
this would leave a taxable income of $164 
million and the United States Treasury would 
pick up $85 million. If Aramco’s 4 parents 
collect as dividends what is left in the kitty— 
$186 million—then they would have an ad- 
ditional tax bill of over $14 million. 

In brief, instead of the United States 
Treasury receiving $21,200,000, as it did in 
1955, it would get $100,000,000, a gain of 
$78,800,000. 

Senator Brrp noted that all tax legislation 
must originate with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. But the Senate’s chief 
economizer remarked that his Finance Com- 
mittee is interested “in anything that indi- 
cates avoidance of taxes or evasion of taxes.” 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress I delivered last night before the 
66th Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY UNITED Sratres SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, 66TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 15, 1957 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 

tion have notably contributed to the preser- 
vation of our spirit of patriotism without 
which our Nation would not have arisen from 
the flames of the revolutionary war nor sur- 
vived the intervening years. — 

In this year 1957 we need to rededicate our- 
selves to the American Constitution and our 
free way of life. , 

America is still the authentic revolution. 

of freedom which was struck at 
and Lexington still is an inspiration 
the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
siders can win independence for a people 

ough they may give material assistance. 

e subjugated must be willing to pay the 

in blood and resources to gain their 


'e do recognize, however, that when free- 
is destroyed anywhere in the world a 
of freedom is destroyed everywhere. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources, Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 

standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 
As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could preserve 
our freedom or enable us to maintain a free 
world of free men. The inner strength of 
America has not been its great cities, its huge 
industrial plants, its extended transportation 

systems, or its variety of natural resources. 
The factor which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 

recognized and by which they were guided. 
We have recognized that there was a higher 
moral law to which governments were also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 

served us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
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and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

This Nation of ours has grown from a weak 
colony of 3 million on the Atlantic coast to a 
great power of 170 million people, the most 
productive nation the world has ever known. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government, 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their children 
a better land than they themselves found, not 
just better in a material way but in the edu- 
cational and cultural developments that 
make for better family and community life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are bound 
to challenge us for many years into the 
future. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency forget, that there are 
some things in life which cannot be com- 
promised. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was: being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With cal- 
lous indifference: the Soviet Union placed 
itself above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter, 

No international organization can long 
endure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a foun- 
dation is this for constructing a system of 
international law and order based dh jus- 
tice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and failing to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of this Republic and free 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Krem- 
lin havé preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 

It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indi- 
cations that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 


eration, the spark of freedom still lived and . 


was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
Teliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the lead- 
ers of the Hungarian rebellion? 


Within the past 10 days, the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intmidate Norway, 
Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 

The Soviet Union has not changed iis 
long-term strategic objective: the destruc- 
tion of human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our 
faith in God, we must be determined that 
our way of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or revo- 
lutionary movement can function for several 
weeks or months it is difficult for outside 
friends to assist. 

Had the British Red Coats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leaders (as happened in Budapest) 
there would have been no time for France 
and our other friends abroad to come to our 
aid. 

Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 
gary. Will the free world be better prepared 
to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government what a differ- 
ence it might have made if the United Na- 
tions had sent in observers; if based on the 
first United Nations resolution the friends of 
freedom abroad had sent the freedom fight- 
ers bazookas and grenades rather than more 
resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa. These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until equi- 
table solutions have been reached. The 
Asian-African bloc of neutrals show great 
solicitude. 

Why, however, has there been a strange 
silence in the United Nations relative to the 
destruction of freedom in Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia? Here is a clear-cut prima facie 
case of the violation of its international 
treaties of friendship and nonaggression by 
the Soviet Union. Here is a clear case of the 
unilateral incorporation of three independ- 
ent nations as provinces within the 
U. S. S. R. Here we find three nations that 
were once free which are now in Communist 
captivity. Yet here the silence is almost 
deafening. 

Will the General Assembly take further 
action in the Hungarian case to back up its 
10 resolutions or will an effort be made to 
create a zone of silence so that relations 
with the Soviet Union will not be embar- 
rassed? Is justice for Hungary to be blinded 
and gagged as well? Is the conscience of: 
the world that was so thoroughly aroused in 
October and November to be complacent and 
satisfied in April and May? If the Security 
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Council meets on the Midéast question this 
month or next will the Hungarian issue be 
raised or be forgotten? 

These are questions which freemen will 
be asking and enslaved people who want to 
be free will be waiting for the answers. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down 
in honor or dishonor to the latest genera- 
tion. * * * We, even we here, have the 
power and bear the responsibility. In giv- 


ing freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free. * * * We shall nobly save or 
meanly lost the last, best hope of earth.” 


The Landmarks We Defend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege for me to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the masterful address delivered 
by my honored and distinguished col- 
league [Mr. RussE.t.], before the 66th 
Continental Congress of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington last night, 
April 15, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Entitled ‘“‘The Landmarks 
We Defend,” this address is a forceful 
summation of our cherished American 
heritage which should be read by every 
citizen of our country. 

There being no objection, the -address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LANDMaRKs Wr DEFEND 


(Address of Senator Ricmarp B. RUSSELL, 
66th Continental Congress, the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, April 15, 1957) 


Madam president general, delegates to the 
66th Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a high privilege to be per- 
mitted to address this distinguished gath- 
ering. The Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution stand in the very forefront of this 
Nation's great patriotic organizations. Their 
contributions to the preservation of our 
ideals and institutions are valuable beyond 
computation. 

You have recognized the fact that a people 
without sentiment are poor indeed. In pe- 
riods when some have considered it fashion- 
able to scoff at pride as a venal sin, you have 
courageously sought to create and instill 
pride of our heritage in our youth, indeed in 
all of our people. You haye realized that 
our country would be safe so long as our 
increasing population revere and respect the 
works of those men whose vision, efforts, and 
sacrifices enable us to enjoy the richest 
legacy of freedom the world has ever known. 

Those who have insisted that our Con- 
stitution is cutmoded or that this sacred 
document is a sort of political accordion to 
be expanded or contracted with the chang- 
ing moods of men who temporarily hold 
power have met with unrelenting opposition 
from your great organization. 

The numerous resolves that you have ap- 
proved over the span of many years demon- 
strate that you are confirmed in the faith 
that our national charter, the Constitution 
of the United States, means exactly what it 
says and that no man nor set of men can 
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ever twist or distort it for their purposes 
without endangering all that we hold dear. 
As the years have come and gone you have 
consistently rallied to protect the landmarks 
our fathers have set, whether were un- 
der direct attack or threatened with under- 
mining by a cunning process of nibbling and 
erosion. In short, you have worked at citi- 
zenship. 

The we have evolved under a Con- 
stitution which guarantees the rights and 
liberties of every American citizen has 
brought us greater blessings than any peo- 
ple have ever enjoyed. We call it the Ameri- 
can way of life. It has enabled us to pro- 
gress and go forward—to develop—to in-— 
vent—and to accumulate—to such a degree 
that the civilization we enjoy has become 
the envy of the worid. 

This priceless heritage was not easily won. 
It cannot be cheaply defended. It will not 
be easily preserved. = 
. These are dangerous days that demand 
that those who love liberty and 
prepare against any force that is likely to 
destroy that heritage. 

The most obvious threat to the security 
of the United States is the armed might of 
the Communist conspiracy with its nerve- 
center located in the Kremlin. Cracks may 
appear. in the Iron Curtain. Rulers may 
come and go, deified today and denounced 
tomorrow, but the ultimate objective of the 
Communist conspiracy remains unchanged. 
They still seek to dominate and rule the en- 
tire world. We know enough about this 
ugly system to realize that this would mean 
the destruction of every element of human 
dignity. No amount of wishful thinking 
can alter this brutal fact. 

We know that without regard to the needs 
or wishes of the masses of their people, that 
a despotic power is largely devoting the 
great resources of the Soviet controlled 
world to the building of military might. 
They maintain vast armies. They have built 
the second largest navy of the world with in- 
comparably the largest fleet of submarines 
afloat. Only the foolish would blind them- 
selves to the fact that the Soviet has made 
disconcerting progress in fashioning the new 
and effective vehicles designed to deliver 
terrible nuclear weapons. Shamefully we 
must admit that the Soviet developments in 
the atomic field were greatly expedited by the 
treason of those who either partook of our 
hospitality or enjoyed our citizenship. The 
unprecedented peacetime efforts by the So- 
viet Union have done much to close the gap 
of our leadership in these engines of vast 
destruction. For many years we have re- 
lied on our preeminence in this field for the 
maintenance of world peace. 

We must constantly recognize that we are 


it must, the United States must 
superiority in atomic weapons and in 
ability to deliver them. If our people 
informed as to the magnitude of the stakes, 
I do not for a moment doubt that they dre 
willing to make any sacrifice necessary to 
maintain superior strength in this field. 
There is no other way to salvation. — 
Another constant threat to our institu- 
tions of freedom is the Communist-directed 
effort to undermine those institutions by in- 


gation works ceaselessly to ferret out agents 
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and traitors who seek to sell this country to 
our enemies. The prosecutions followin: 
these exposures have brought about a; 
awareness of the insidious nature of thi; 
danger. 

We recognize that the diabolical forces in 
the Kremlin constantly conspire to find ways 
and means to plant its agents upon us. Ti. 

through legislative enactments. has 
demanded a careful screening of all aliens 
who seek admittance to our land. We hay. 
sought to make sure that our generosity in 
making our country a sanctuary for the op. 
pressed shall not be abused. 

The heart of America goes out to every 
victim of tyranny and oppression in foreign 
lands. However, we will never be able ty 
overthrow the Communist conspiracy by the 
process of admitting to our country a!) o; 
those who seek to escape Red tyranny. Com. 
mon prudence also dictates that we take every 
precaution to make sure that our nation;| 
compassion for those in distress is not de- 
veloped into a gateway for a Communist 
Trojan horse, 

Most of our fellow citizens are fully awake 
to the danger posed from without by armed 
Soviet might and from within by Communist 
subversion. At great cost we seek to main- 
tain the means to protect our way of life 
and our institutions of free government. We 
seek to keep loyal Americans on guard to de- 
fend us against both of these dangers. 

Let me speak to you about a third threat 
to our constitutional system and to the 
rights and liberties it seeks to assure. There 
is another danger confronting us which is far 
more insidious than everi the Communist 
conspiracy of subversion. This danger is ever 
present but always difficult to recognize. It 
often comes in appealing guise, confusing 
and deceiving many whose love of country is 
unquestioned. It is a creeping disease which, 
if not arrested, will surely result in the death 
of the system which has enabled us to achieve 
our greatness. 

I refer to the grave threat which is posed 
by big government, undue concentration of 
power. We must arrest the prevailing trend 
towards shifting all of the functions and 
powers of the States into the control of a 
completely centralized, all-powerful Federal 
Government. The rights filched from the 
several States must be-restored. 

The Founding Fathers well knew the cor- 
rupting and tyrannous effects of highly cen- 
tralized government. They were not only 
students of history. They had endured tyr- 
anny. They knew that the shores of history 
were littered with the wrecks of great civili- 
zations that had risen to greatness but had 
deteriorated and crumbled to dust when al! 
of the power of government over the people 
became concentrated in one pair of hands. 
They were familiar with the axiom which 
history had proved before Lord Acton, that 
all power corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.. Knowing that individual 
liberty could not be maintained in a govern- 
ment of men, they sought with a wisdom 
almost beyond human understanding to as- 
sure that the liberties of their descendants 
would be forever protected by a government 
of law . Thomas Jefferson expressed this de- 
termination when he declared, ‘In questions 
of power let no more be said of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” 

The very genius of our system of govern- 
ment is found in the careful division of 
power to rule our people. The Founders be- 
lieved that the exercise of the functions of 
government should be kept as close as possi- 
ble to those who were governed. They there- 
fore fashioned a Federal Government of 
limited powers, with the rights of the several 
States and of the people fully reserved and 
protected by the National Charter. 

The exercise of the powers over the people 
allotted to the Federal Government were fur- 
ther divided. ‘They were distributed between 
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the executive, the legislative, and the judicia! 

pranches of the Federal Government. To 

assure the ty of American. liberty, 
they established the most marvelous system 
of checks and balances ever brought forth 
from the minds of men. 

wise realized that the prob- 

Jems of ent confronting each of the 
states would not be exactly the same. They 
knew that as the several States in their own 
way @pP! their own solution for any 
problem, each State would serve as a labora- 
tory of government. In the processes of trial 
and error or trial and cure, the experiences of 
one State would serve as a guide to the others 
without the danger of injury that simulta- 
neous application to all might bring. 

So great was the faith of the founders in 
the system of divided powers that each of 
the Original Thirteen States likewise em- 
praced this system. The State functions 
were divided between the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches. To keep the 
Government close to the governed, counties 
and other subdivisions were vested with those 
functions which most directly affected the 

ple in their everyday life. All placed 
their faith in a government of law and 
sought to eliminate any possibility of a gov- 
ernment of men. 

It has been a long time since those who 
live on American soil have felt the chafe of 
the chains of tyranny. So many generations 
have enjoyed the blessings of unchallenged 
liberty that we have become prone to take 
them as much for granted as the air we 
breathe or the water that we drink. 

Millions of loyal American citizens have 
been so engaged in the everyday business 
of making a living for their families that 
they do not realize how far down the road 
to centralization we have already traveled. 
The approach to one big government has not 
been made by spectacular leaps. The process 
has been insidious, but it has gone a long 
ways. The whittling process has gone so 
far that it threatens to reduce the several 
States to mere geographical boundaries or 
administrative areas of Federal departments. 
The transferral of the proper functions of the 
States or their subdivisions to the adminis- 
trative control of Federal bureaucrats in 
Washington has been done in many ways. 
A series of decisions by Federal courts have 
wiped out a number of rights and privileges 
which the States have exercised since the 
birth of our Republic. They do much to 
extend the process of centralization. 

Cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and their subdivisions 
has long been a part of our system. In re- 
cent years, however, some of the legislative 
proposals that are called Federal aid are 
almost a sort of bribery to tempt local gov- 
ernment to surrender their control over local 
functions in return for money from the 
National Treasury. 

A small but active group of self-styled in- 
tellectuals have dedicated themselves to the 
task of centralization. Most of them honest- 
ly believe that national State socialism is 
better for us than the system devised by our 
fathers. They abhor a free enterprise econ- 
omy and would have the Government of the 
United States the power to control 
the activities and the lives of all of our peo- 
ple. Unmindful of the lessons of history, 
they would place America’s future in a sup- 
posedly benign and all-powerful Federal 
Government. ; 


This group is too small to be effective were 
it not for the carelessness and indifference of 
unthinking millions. Mankind has ever been 
plagued by the chimerical illusion that it 
is possible to get for nothing. 
We have our millions who seek and accept 
alleged free benefits for their States and 
communities from a Generous White Father 
in Washington in return for the surrender 
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of the priceless right of local self-govern- 
ment. It is understandable that the people 
of foreign countries who have seen how 
prodigal we are with our erpeditures on the 
foreign-aid program would believe that dol- 
lars grow on trees in the District of Colum- 
bia. However, the most obtruse American 
taxpayer on this day which is the last day for 
the payment of Federal income taxes must 
be painfully aware that this is a foreign 
illusion. 

Any money that the Federal Government 
spends on functions which properly belong 
to the States and their communities must 
come in the first instance from the people 
of these States and communities. Federal 
bureaucracy takes a toll from every tax 
dollar it touches. Those who are enticed 
with the idea of free money from Washing- 
ton will eventually find to their sorrow that 
they are paying yearly increasing costs in 
dollars and cents for the privilege of giv- 
ing away the right to govern themselves. 

The 9th and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution, designed to limit the powers 
of the Federal Government and protect the 
rights of the States and the people, were 
once considered the keystone of our system. 
Due to a series of recent decisions by the 
Federal judiciary, they have now been ren- 
dered almost ineffective. 

It would have been impossible to have 
convinced the authors of the Constitution 
or of the Bill of Rights that a Federal court 
would ever hold that a sovereign State was 
powerless to enact and enforce laws against 
Communist subversion which occurred 
within its borders. Those men would have 
been shocked by the mere contention that 
any local subdivision of government was 
without power to rid themselves of a teacher, 
chosen locally to instruct and guide their 
children, paid with local tax funds, because 
he sought the refuge of the fifth amendment. 

These decisions, as well as others that 
could be enumerated, are destructive of local 
self-government. Such crippling attacks 
upon the rights of the States make meaning- 
less our once proud boasts of an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States. State power 
cannot survive many more such disastrous 
and degrading blows. If our dual system 
is once destroyed, how long will the indi- 
vidual rights and liberties of the American 
people survive? 

There is considerable national agitation 
today over measures pending in the Con- 
gress that are euphoniously labeled civil- 
rights bills. The title of these bills appeal 
to the American people. Every American is 
in favor of more and bigger and better civil 
rights. An examination of what these meas- 
ures really do immediately raises the ques- 
tion as to whose civil rights &4nd what con- 
stitutional rights are involved. They raise 
the issue of how far you may go in infring- 
ing upon the civil rights of all of our people 
in the attempt to establish doubtful civil 
rights for the benefit of one group by force 
bills. High-handed and drastic legislative 
action in this field must be weighed well in 
the light of its effect upon the rights of the 
States and upon the sum total of the liber- 
ties of all of the American people. 

Some of these bills are destructive of the 
integrity and rights of the several States 
as entities of government. They could be 
used to deny the elemental rights of indi- 
vidual American citizens guaranteed by the 
Constitution. By a cunning plan to make the 
Federal Government a party to civil causes 
growing out of acts now punishable as 
crimes against either State or Federal law, 
these bills would deliberately bypass and 
annul sacred and inherent individual rights 
specifically spelled out in the Constitution. 
American citizens could be punished and 
jailed without due process by resorting to 
civil proceedings and contempt citations 
tried in star chamber sessions. 
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The right of trial by jury before being sen- 
tenced and punished is the proudest boast 
of Anglo-Saxon justice. It is considered the 
shield and buckler of the liberties of free 
men wherever the English language is 
spoken. Even before Magna Charta was 
wrung from an unwilling King John at 
Runnymeade, men of our race had spilled 
their blood for the right of a public jury trial 
by their peers. For many centuries Lord 
Jeffreys and his Star Chamber have been 
held in odium for perverting judicial power 
into an instrument of oppression and 
tyranny. If free born American citizens can 
be thrown in jail for indefinite or unlimited 
terms by this perversion of process at the 
caprice of a Federal judge enjoying life ten- 
ure by appointment, we will no longer have 
a government of law. Our most sacred rights 
vill be the plaything of a government of men. 

Let no lover of liberty anywhere be de- 
ceived by the specious argument that the 
unprecedented powers of this bill will be 
applied only in one section of the country. 
If enacted, they will be a threat to the most 
sacred constitutional rights of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Such proposals are repugnant 
to the system which has brought us to great- 
ness. They would employ the methods of 
the despised police state of totalitarian 
regimes. 

There is no condition in this land of ours 
that can conceivably justify the wholesale 
sweeping aside of constitutional rights. Our 
Constitution wisely provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State of this 
Union a republican form of government. If 
there be a single State where a republican 
form of government is denied, the Federal 
power may be legally applied. There is no 
valid reason for general Federal legislation 
that will further degrade all the States and 
State institutions. There is no cause what- 
ever to impeach the laws, the procedures, and 
the officials of all of the States and in the 
process so twist our system as to eliminate 
the guarantee of due process of law which 
has heretofore protected every one of our 
citizens. If this be done in the name of civil 
rights, it will be a crime more heinous than 
any ever committed in the name of liberty. 

The President of the United States is duly 
chosen by the people to serve in the most 
exalted office of the earth. No President of 
the United States, even in time of dangerous 
crisis, has ever possessed any such powers 
over the lives and liberties of the American 
people as these bills propose to vest in an 
appointed Attorney General. 

The American system rejects the idea that 
any one man, however wise or impartial, 
should be permitted to govern by intimida- 
tion and injunction and jailing his fellow 
citizens for contempt. What self-respectfhg 
patriot will willingly agree that any official 
under any circumstances could designate 
him to be the first to be stripped of his con- 
stitutional rights to a fair trial before being 
jailed? Our forebears did not endure Valley 
Forge or face death on a hundred battle- 
fields in the war for independence for any 
such tortured concept of freedom. 

The heart of our country is still sound, and 
the spirit of patriotism still lives. American 
youth have again and again shown the hero- 
ism of old in their country’s service. We 
still have the genius and capacity to meet 


‘ and overcome any threat to our freedom and 


to our institutions. 

All of us must work harder in the discharge 
of every duty of citizenship. Our age is 
complex and requires greater vigilance as the 
price of liberty. We must constantly 
guard against the evil consequences of care- 
lessness and indifference. We can seek no 
greater reward than to have another genera- 
tion study and consider the period in which 
we live and say, “Our American heritage and 
the landmarks of our Fathers were safe in 
their hands.” 
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Annual Dinner of the Amen Corner of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Amen Corner of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., includes in its membership 
many of the leading business and profes- 
sional men in the tri-State area of which 
Pittsburgh is the center. Each year it 
holds a dinner with a program devoted to 
the discussion of matters affecting the 
national welfare. Saturday night, April 
6, 1957, the 3lst of such meetings was 
held. 

This annual dinner also honors the 
retiring president of the organization. 
This year the president, Mr. Walter 
Schulten, an outstanding industrialist 
and civic leader of Pittsburgh, was so 
honored. 

The speakers this year were the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScuHoeppret], the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], and myself. 
All of the addresses placed emphasis on 
the high cost of government and the 
course we must take to maintain the 
economic stability of the United States. 
Unfortunately, we cannot have printed 
the speech of the able Senator from 
Ohio, because he spoke from notes and 
did not have a written address. 

I feel that these speeches are of inter- 
est to the general public, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Genesis 
of the Amen Corner, the address of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
and my remarks on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the Genesis 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENESIS 

The Amen Corner is not a club. Don't 
forget that. 

It is something that just happened, and, 
without rhyme or reason, might happen in 
amy well-regulated wide-awake, self-respect- 
ing urban community. 

It happened to Pittsburgh in 18—let me 
see—well, as far back as the memory of this 
scrivner runs, debates to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there has been about town a 
coterie of boon companions, men of many 
minds, without regard to race, creed, politics 
or previous condition, who have gathered 
nocturnally, quite haphazardly, at some place 
of convenient rendezvous, to discuss as the 
spirit moved them, any subject under the 
rising or the setting sun, and, without let 
or hindrance, apply to the arts forensic any 
system of logic or reason, which, the individ- 
ual in his sovereign right, might elect. 

Membership in the Amen Corner is one of 
the difficult mysteries of the day. There is 
no set formula and no rules of procedure are 
made to guide. the ambitious tyro who would 
have his name inscribed on the roster of 
membership. Indeed, the only information 
on this head which is available is that to 
gain the open sesame One must be a one 
hundred percent man. In truth manhood is 
the acid test which the Corner prescribes, 
apparently in secret, for one never knows 
when, if, or how, he is to become a member 
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until some day he is slapped on the back, 
hale fellow-like, and is told that he is an 
“Amener.” 

That’s the simple, frank process, but, like 
the higher degrees in some of the fraternities, 
the reason why one has been elected is never 
disclosed. 

“Many are called but few are chosen” 
seems to be quite literally the maxim of this 
unique fraternity of good fellows. 

The progenitor of “The Corner” was called 
“The Steps” and its place of concourse then 
was at Liberty Avenue and Sixth Street. 

One dark night some scalawags, out of 
tune with that splendid spirit which pre- 
serves the best traditions and usages of an 
epoch, wantonly and without ruth, moved 
“The Steps” to make room for the ignoble 
and sordid march of progress—moved them 
no one knew whither. 

Up to Grant Street to the offices of one of 
the group, the fathers of the Amen Corner 
trekked and metaphorically pitched their 
tent. 

Not long thereafter this same iconoclastic 
march of progress—to be exact, in the fall of 
1915—the William Penn Hotel offered a ren- 
dezvous which the dispossessed members of 
“The Steps” with an appreciation of 
the hospitality extended, in a way that 
warmed the cockles of the heart of the genial 
Boniface. 

“Come over to the William Penn,” said he, 
“and meet in a corner of the lobby.” 

So, they came, and out of “The Steps” 
there evoluted The Amen Corner. 

On its roster, as active or honorary mem- 
bers, are ambassadors to and from the Old 
World, Governors, Senators, Judges of all the 
courts, clergymen, lawyers, business men, 
politicians, literatti, artists, actors, musi- 
cians, and notables in greater or lesser degree 
in nearly every profession, vocation, and 
avocation. 

‘Many brilliant prandial functions have 
marked the history of The Amen Corner. 
Annually the president is honored with a 
testimonial dinner. That's why we are here 
tonight. 

But nightly, and now daily since it has its 
own spacious quarters on the club floor of 
the Wm. Penn Hotel—the real zest of mem- 
bership in The Amen Corner may be judged 
from the casual gatherings and the open dis- 
cussions that animate them. 

Controversies rage on every conceivable 
subject. Questions are never settled. That’s 
too much to expect from “men of many 
minds.” 

But though the disputation may work it- 
self into the velocity of a typhoon or the heat 
of argument may rise to the temperature of 
Hades, and, the end of the day may leave 
some sorely trfed tempers and furniture may 
be a bit awry, the day after dawns with the 
same sunny skies breaking through Pitts- 
burgh’s changeful atmosphere, and the same 
happy, smiling faces and the same warmth 
of handclasps all around, that prevailed be- 
fore the last argument. 


THE ROLE OF THE CONGRESS IN THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


(Address by United States Senator ANDREW 
F. SCHOEPPEL, Republican, of Kansas, at 
the 3lst annual dinner of the Amen Cor- 
ner, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 6, 1957) 


It is a pleasure to be with you in Pitts- 
burgh tonight—the city aptly referred to 
as the Renaissance City of America, the 
great metropolis with the Golden Triangle. 

Many of your fine leaders, from all walks 
of life, have contributed to this great en- 
terprise, prominent among them being Wal- 
ter F. Schulten, one of the outstanding in- 
dustrialists. 

He has interested himself, as you know, 
in the great civic advancement of your city, 
and is to be congratulated for his splendid 
accomplishments. 
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It is always ® pleasure for me {, meet 
with business leaders to discuss some of 
the problems which confront the Congre« 
of the United States in preserving the fre, 
enterprise system which you represent and 
symbolize. - ; 

The 531 individuals who constitute th, 
Congress, 96 Senators and 435 Representa. 
tives, are the board of directors for the Amor. 
ican people. We are responsible for deter. 
mining the policies of what has become the 
biggest business on earth. 

As in most corporations, boards of direc. 
tors have no administrative responsibilitie; 
In the Federal Government, executive re. 
sponsibility is the province of the President. 

The American people—170 million of ys; 
with only 7 percent of the world’s popula. 
tion—enjoy the highest standard of living 
of any country on earth. 

We have only 6 percent of its land area, 
yet we account for 40 percent of its produc. 
tion of goods. 

We generate 45 percent of its electric 
power. 

We have 60 percent of all the telephones 
in use, and more than 75 percent of the 
automobiles. 

The other side of the coin is, of course, 
the fact that 93 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation has far less of the good things of life 
than do our own citizens. 

With the bulk of the world’s resources 
available to them, they should be able to do 
more for their own people without -depend- 
ing on the American taxpayer. 

People from many lands visit America to 
see our factories, our farms, and to study 
our productive processes. Our Government 
fosters these exchanges, as we believe that 
others can benefit through the application 
of our advanced technology and scientific de- 
velopments to raise their own living stand- 
ards. 

I support these efforts. However, I am 
disturbed that so many who visit our indus- 
trial plants leave our shores without finding 
the key to America’s well-being and strength. 

They believe that our progress can be trans- 
planted to other lands by eapital grants and 
the application of technical know-how. 

They have failed to. grasp the fact that 
the accumulation of capital in the United 
States, as well as our technical superiority, 
is based on a unique system of relationships 
between private citizens and their govern- 
ments. These relationships are derived from 
the spiritual and moral concepts which our 
Founding Fathers wrote into our Constitu- 
tion. 

They are the basis for a competitive capi- 
talistic system, which today protects the free 
world from atheistic communism. 

I believe in this system, and none of us 
should hesitate to voice our belief that this 
is the most productive system man has de- 
vised. 

The United States Information Agency 
has sent an exhibit to many countries to ex- 
plain our American system described as “the 
people’s capitalism.” This is a good phrase. 
‘We have no classes in America. 

Here in Pittsburgh your industrial society 
provides one of the best exhibits in the world 
to show the success of this system. Many 
of your. neighbors are at one and the same 
time workers for, investors in, and custom- 
ers of the same firm. ~- 

The distinguishing feature of each of these 
relationships is the fact that they are based 
on the voluntary decisions of individuals. 

We in the Senate must make sure that its 
growth is fostered by the development of 
sound fiscal and monetary policy. 

. Any one can buy or sell a share of stock 
in any listed American corporation. 

You can seek any job for which your abil- 
ities qualify you. 

You are free to spend your income as con- 
sumers to satisfy your personal wants and 
express your individual preferences. 
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This voluntary system based on free indi- 
yidual choice is the unique feature of “the 
people's capitalism.” 

The Congress of the United States, your 

of directors, promises to protect 
these rights for all our citizens, which rights 
nave been handed down to us by our fore- 
ee freedoms are possible only because 
individuals have the right to own private 
property. The productive tools in America 
pelong to the people and not to their 

nment. 

neal years we have heard a great deal 
about the fifth amendment. Every one here 
is familiar with the fact that it protects in- 
dividuals from self-incrimination. 

Some of you perhaps are not aware of the 
fact that it also provides the basic security 
for private property. This amendment, a 

t of our great Bill of Rights, provides 
that private property cannot be confiscated 
without due process of law, nor can it be 
acquired for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

From our earliest days as an independent 
country, we have believed in private enter- 


iS an article of faith that every indi- 
vidual should be free to develop his God- 
given talents and to enjoy the fruits of his 
own labor. 

Our country has prospered greatly because 
of these basic fundamental beliefs. 

Our Constitution protects freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, and the freedom to petition one’s 
Government. 

These freedoms have fostered intellectual 
development, the spirit of scientific inquiry, 
and the willingness to explore the, unknown, 
which underlie our great scientific and in- 
dustrial accomplishments. 

Let me remind you that our scientific de- 
velopments come from the efforts of indi- 
viduals. We believe in the dignity and im- 
portance of every individual. 

Let me discuss our current concern with 
lobbying in terms of the freedom guaranteed 
in the Constitution to petition one’s Gov- 
ernment. 

I am reminded of an article written in 
1935 by Raymond Moley, who is truly an 
elder statesman in the field of political jour- 
nalism. Mr. Moley wrote: 

“Lobbies about which we are hearing so 
much these days are an inevitable aspect of 
republican government. They fill a need 
created by modern economic life, which is a 
mesh of many interests. If we recognize 
these interests as legitimate, we speak of 
them as interests. 

“If we do not like them, we call them in 
an italicized voice interests. If we hate them 
and are fighting them, we call them big, 
special, or vested interests. But interests 
they are, and they multiply, overlap, and 
conflict.” 

It is the admitted responsibility of the 
Congress and the Senate to prepare and pass 
upon the ground rules under which these 
overlapping and conflicting interests com- 
pete with each other. 

We should run no risk that our delibera- 
tion turn into a Roman holiday for the 
benefit of sensational journalism, and re- 
ferring to the general area of the activities 
which we call lobbying, I would like to again 
quote Mr. Moley: “It is difficult to indict a 
method which in its essence is the ancient 
right of petition in a modern dress.” 

Regarding this right of petition, there 
is a traditional in Washington which 
every American Citizen critical of lobbying 
should know and understand. 

On nearly every entrance door in the Sen- 
ate Office there is a sign which 
reads, in effect: “Come in. You are wel- 
come. 

We 


ere the sign ever to te removed, dicta- 
torship would get its first toehold on the 
Republic of the United States of America, 
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Those among our population who in their 
lack of information condemn the practice 
of business lobbying as a sinister influence 
in our public life would be astonished to 
discover that the widely-publicized groups 
referred to as the power lobby, the oil and 
gas lobby, the steel and chemical lobbies, 
etc., are relatively unimportant compared to 
other groups. 

These other groups are the farmers, the 
veterans, the labor unions, and others whose 
activities are usually considered to be exclu- 
sively in the public interest, instead of in 
the private interest. 

These citizens would be still more aston- 
ished to make the discovery that the biggest 
of all lobbies are the departments of the 
Federal administration: The Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Post Office, the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, Foreign 
Aid, and its associated lobbies. 

As to the actual day-to-day operation of 
Washington lobbies, I do not know a single 
Senator or Representative who does not 
value the data and information emanating 
from these offices. 

The public which, unfortunately, is pre- 
occupied with the more sensational aspects 
of lobbying, does not know that one single, 
well-written, time-saving analysis is more 
influential over Congressional action than a 
dozen offers of special favors, free dinners, 
or elaborate cocktail parties. 

Our system of government is founded on 
the concept that those who govern do so 
with the consent of the governed. This con- 
cept, in turn, rests on the fact that our 
citizens own private property, not only 
homes and personal possessions, but the 
tools of industrial production. 

They can live and support their families 
regardless of whether their political views are 
attractive to those in power. 

When the United Nations was established 
in 1945, one of its first acts was to establish 
a Commission on Human Rights. 

Our Government supported the work of 
this Commission, as we wished to foster uni- 
versal recognition of the guaranties enumer- 
ated in our Bill of Rights, including the right 
to own private property. 

You will be interested to know that your 
Government, in the councils of the United 
Nations, has attempted unsuccessfully for 11 
years to secure recognition of the private 
ownership of property as a basic human 
right. 

What is even more disturbing is that fact 
that in 1952 a resolution was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly which, 
in effect, condoned the right of countries to 
nationalize private property without com- 
pensation. Only four countries, including 
the United States, voted against the adoption 
of this resolution. 

As we turn the pages of history we can find 
no instance in which a war of aggression was 
started through the legislative actions of a 
free people. Under our Constitution, only 
Congress can declare war. 

It is inconceivable that we would ever de- 
bate a program for an aggressive attack on 
anyone. 

The danger to world peace arises from the 
fact that in so many countries decisions 
which determine the course of history do not 
rest with the elected representatives of free 
people, but are in the control of individuals 
who have dictatorial powers over the man- 
power and resources of their countries. 

Permanent progress toward achieving a 
world in which more of our energies can be 
directed toward fulfilling the desires of our 
own people for a more satisfying life, rather 
than in colossal military expenditures, re- 
quires that other countries achieve systems 
of government in which the aspirations of 
individual citizens will have a more impor- 
tant place. , 

The people living behind the Iron Curtain, 
if they understood our way of life and if they 
controlled their own destinies, would never 
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vote to make war on us. Our danger lies 
in the actions of their leaders who have kept 
the truth about our economic system from 
their own citizens. 

It is because I believe so strongly that the 
spread of our system of private competitive 
capitalism would not only help others to 
raise their living standards, but would re- 
move the threat of nuclear warfare, that I 
feel we must further a better understanding 
of our economic system throughout the 
world. 

Every foreign study group which visits the 
United States must learn that the real secret 
of our progress lies in the fundamental free- 
doms which we enjoy. 

Until the right to own private property is 
established as a human right, every citizen 
will always be subject to the arbitrary ac- 
tions of those who control the economies of 
countries where the people are not free to 
express their own wishes. 

Furthering respect for private property 
will advance the economic well-being of 
other countries. What is even more impor- 
tant, it will enable us to reduce our own 
military burdens. 

In the months ahead the Congress of the 
United States must determine the character 
of our foreign-aid program. Its size, dura- 
tion, and method of operation will affect the 
future of our own economy. 

Because of the impact foreign-aid expendi- 
tures have on the Federal budget and, hence, 
on industries’ tax burden, the Congress will 
give this program careful scrutiny. 

Last year the Senate authorized an ex- 
tensive study of the present program. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations has secured 
assistance from a number of private groups 
representing different points of view. Their 
work is now being published by the commit- 
tee in a series of reports to guide the Con- 
gress in its deliberations. 

President Eisenhower also established a 
committee to examine this problem. He 
appointed Benjamin Fairless, one of your 
most distinguished citizens, to serve as 
chairman. 

Last month the committee’s unanimous 
report was made public by the President. It 
strongly urges that we stimulate private in- 
vestment, rather than depend on Govern- 
ment grant aid. Let me quote from the 
report: 

“Foreign investment of private capital is 
far more desirable than investment by Gov- 
ernment; and during the past fiscal year it 
appears that there was approximately $3.7 
billion of new, private United States invest- 
ment abroad. Such investments provide 
much more than capital to the cause of eco- 
nomic development, for they carry with them 
the initiative, the managerial skill, and the 
technical aptitude which have proven of 
great worth to the American economy. 

“Moreover, private capital does not consti- 
tute a drain on the taxpayer. Indeed, to the 
extent that private capital can proceed, the 
burden on the American taxpayer can be re- 
duced without impairment of that economic 
development of the free world which is so 
essential to the realization of American aspi- 
rations. 

“Beyond that, private American capital can 
-Join more easily with private capital in other 
countries than can Government investment. 

“We believe, therefore, that the United 
States Government should increase its efforts 
to make known, both at home and abroad, 
the productive contributions and possibili- 
ties of private capital. This can and should 
be done by our diplomatic missions and by 
friendship and commerce treaties. In our 
opinion, this effort has not been pursued, 
thus far, with the vigor that the obvious 
benefits of such an undertaking would jus- 
tify” (p. 8). 

Obviously, private investors are not going 
to send their money abroad unless they feel 
that the countries receiving their capital will 
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not arbitrarily nationalize it or discriminate 
against it because of its foreign origin. * 

However, in spite of all that we can do to 
further private investment, the Fairless com- 
mittee realizes that our Government must 
continue to make some direct grants and 
loans for many years into the future. 

The Congress must decide whether grant 
aid should be administered by our own Gov- 
erhment or through the United Nations. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
subject of foreign grant aid. The first, which 
is supported by the Pairless committee, and 
which I endorse, believes that governmental 
assistance financed with your tax dollars 
should be given primarily to those countries 
which are willing to take the necessary politi- 
cal, economic, and military measures to safe- 
guard their own freedom against the only 
aggressive force in existence in the world to- 
day—international communism. 

The second school of thought, which has 
many supporters, believes that foreign eco- 
nomic development financed by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is a noble end in itself. The 
adherents to this philosophy believe that we 
should support the establishment of a new 
specialized agency within the United Nations, 
to be called SUNFED. 

The initials stand for Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development. 

The reasons for adding the word “Special” 
to the title of this agency are that without 
the “S” the initials would read “UNFED,” 
and this is not an appealing word. 

Walter Reuther is one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of SUNFED. He has suggested that 
our Government pledge an annual contribu- 
tion of 2 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct to such a fund. This would mean ad- 
ditional expenditures of more than $8 bil- 
lion of tax dollars. 

Establishment of SUNFED would encour- 
age underdeveloped countries to develop 
along socialistic lines, as they would not 
feel any compulsion to create the necessary 
internal conditions to attract the funds of 
private investors. I am, of course, opposed to 
such an increase in our foreign-aid expendi- 
tures. However, I am even more concerned 
with the direction the program would take, if 
the funds were contributed to such an 
agency. 

Any such international organization sup- 
plying grant aid would be directd and oper- 
ated by individuals from many countries in 
the United Nations whose economic philos- 
ophy would range from an adherence to our 
system of private competitive enterprise to 
socialism, communism, and every form of 
economic organization which might lie be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Experts and technicians who are exponents 
of socialism and communism would be sent 
into many underdeveloped countries. Yes, 
they would bring capital and technical train- 
ing, but I am sure they would not bring the 
one priceless gift we could give these coun- 
tries—nanrely, an understanding of the basic 
principles of human organization which un- 
derlie not only our material well-being, but 
are responsible for the political freedom 
which makes each of us rejoice in our United 
States citizenship. 

I am very happy that the Fairless commit- 
tee in its report to President Eisenhower 
unequivocally said, and I am again quoting: 
“The contributions of other economically ad- 
vanced nations to the task of providing ex- 
ternal assistance to nations in need should 
be actively sought. But it does not appear 
that there is need for yet another worldwide 
bureau, such as the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, for the 
distribution of grant economic assistance” 
(p. 11). 

Mr. Fairless, as the chairman of this pres- 
idential commission, has performed a great 
service for the United States and toward the 
advancement of the private enterprise sys- 
tem to which he contributed so much in his 
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work as a business leader here in Pittsburgh. 

Let us now turn our attention to some 
of the domestic concerns which confront 
your board of directors, the Congress of the 
United States. 

I have stressed the necessity of preserving 
freedom for every individual to express his 
views, and to live his life according to his 
own dictates as long as he does not infringe 
on the similar rights of others. 

In our present industrial society, there is a 
definite need for free labor unions.. The 
labor movement can play an important part 
in advancing our concepts of freedom. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 provides that a union, which is certi- 
fied as a bargaining agent for a majority of 
the employees in any establishment, shall 
represent all the employees in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations and in the handling of 
any grievances with the employer. 

The Congress provided that union-shop 
agreements not prohibited by State or Ter- 
ritorial law could be executed by unions and 
employers. Unions contend, with some justi- 
fication, that they want all members of the 
bargaining unit to contribute toward the 
benefits all the employees receive from the 
activities of the union working as their 
agent. : 

The Congress in 1947, when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was written, regarded the rights 
and obligdtions of labor unions in terms of 
their traditional function as representing 
their members in dealing with their employ- 
ers and not as political parties. Recently it 
has become obvious that in some respects 
some unions regard themselves as political 
parties. 

I would never infringe on the political 
rights of any group. I do not object to 
unions engaging in politics. However, I do 
feel that any political action by a union must 


be truly voluntary. No union which partici-, 


pates in politics should be allowed to nego- 
tiate a union shop agreement and force cll 
its members to contribute to a political 
campaign. 

The results of the last election clearly show 
that many union members did not carry out 
the wishes of their union leaders in the pri- 
vacy of the polling place. These members, in 
effect, were forced to contribute dues under 
a union shop agreement to pay for a political 
campaign in opposition to their own politi- 
cal beliefs. 

More recently, the select committee in- 


‘ vestigating racketeering under the chairman- 


ship of my friend and colleague, Senator 


on a compulsory basis through union shop 
agreements, allegedly for political purposes, 
actually were used for the private gain of a 
few unscrupulous and, I am sure, unrepre- 
sentative union officials. 

One task which this Congress must under- 
take is the amendment of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act so that every union 
may be given the choice of whether it wishes 
to operate as a political party or as a trade 
union. ‘ 

If it chooses to become @ political party it 
should enjoy the immunities of the 
amendment, but lose the right to negotiate 
union shop agreements. 

On the other hand, if it wishes to confine 
itself to acting as a bargaining agent for its 
members and not engage in any political 
activity, it should be permitted to negotiate 
union shop agreements under State and Ter- 

I know we cannot continue our 
present course of fostering mem- 
bership in political parties. This was the 
technique of Mussolini and Hitler. It is 
fascism, and not Americanism. 

For many years I have been a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business. 
sought this assignment as I believe 
our economy is to prosper, today’s. 
businesses must be encouraged to grow 
the big business units of tomorrow. 
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We must constantly revitalize the ranks o¢ 
our business leaders with newcomers 4; 
ability and energy. Every American glories 
in the achievements of your pioneer indy. 
trialists—Andrew Carnegie, Henry Frick, ang 
Andrew Mellon. 

They started with nothing but new idea; 
and a few dollars, which they had sayeq 
before the tax collector made saving 
difficult. 

They gave this community new industries 
supplying employment to hundreds ,; 
thousands of your fellow citizens. To be sure 
they earned large profits, but these profit, 
are small in comparison with the benefits 
the consumers of our country received from 
their purchase of the products createg by 
their efforts. 

Under our system, the consumer of America 
really receives the profits from any indus. 
trial endeavor. 

In recent years it has been more difficult for 
small business to succeed and move forwarg. 
I have been disturbed that so much of the 
work of our Small Business Committees has 
been directed to attacks on big business 
rather than to the development of measures 
to further the growth of our smaller firms. 

One proposal advanced to assist smal! 
corporations is to reduce the norma! tax on 
the first $23,000 of corporate profits. 

It has great merit, and I support it. How- 
ever, it only partially solves the problem. 
We must remember that many of our smaller 
firms are either individual proprietorships 
or partnerships. They will only be helped by 
reducing our personal income tax rates. 

If a small business shows a profit of $25,000 
and this profit represents a return of 5 per- 
cent on invested capital, the stockholders 
must have invested a half-million dollars. 
Most small businesses are Owned by only a 
few stockholders. 

A family, or two or three individuals, have 
risked all their assets in a venture. 

I wonder whether those who speak with 
feeling about the small business concern 
whose profits total only $25,000 have the same 
solicitude for the stockholders with assets 
of at least $500,000. Yet, we are talking 
about the same people. 

Under. our present personal income tax 
laws rates in the top bracket reach 91 per- 
cent, and it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for individuals to accumulate funds 
for investment. We can do a great deal to 
help small business by making it possible for 
individuals to once again save capital from 
their current income. 

This will accomplish more than attacks on 
big business or the establishment of new Gov- 
ernment programs to loan funds to small 
business. Loans cannot be repaid unless 
equity capital can be substituted for Gov- 
ernment debt. 


The Congress must reexamine our tax 
structure so that it will produce the maxi- 
mum possible revenue without depriving in- 
dividuals of the incentive to establish and 
expand new businesses. Present tax rates 
were’established under the previous adminis- 
trations, and many of them are designed to 
punish success rather than to raise revenue. 
This is a luxury we can no longer afford. 

In view of the large expenditures which our 
Government must make for years to come it 
is essential that taxes be levied with due re- 
gard to the fundamental economic principle 
of returns. Any tax rate which 
is set so high that it discourages new invest- 
ment and hence produces a smaller net reve- 
nue for the Government than would a lower 
rate is completely indefensible. 

The subject of taxes invariably requires on 
examination of appropriations. The Congress 
is considering the budget for the fiscal year 
1958 which will start July 1. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended the largest peace- 
time budget in our history. The greater porl- 
tion of this budget is dedicated to our defense 
and foreign-aid activities. 
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1 can assure you that the Congress will 
examine these items closely, and we will en- 
deavor to effect every possible economy with- 
out jeo the security of our country. 

In the last analysis the domestic items in- 
cluded in the budget reflect the demands 
upon the President and the Congress by the 
people of America. We must reverse the 
trend to ever-larger Federal budgets if we are 
to preserve Our system of private enterprise. 

This can only be done if every community 
jeader assumes & personal responsibility to 
see to it that demands are not made upon the 
Federal Government for services which could 
pe better performed either by private enter- 
prise or by the States and local communities. 

The Atomic Energy Act was amended in 
1954 so as to make it possible for private en- 
terprise to devote its resources to the de- 
velopment of this new great force. Here 
in Pennsylvania at’ Shippingport you will 
shortly be producing electrical energy from 
the atom on @ commercial basis. 

I can see no reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compete with private industry 
in the development of peaceful uses for 
atomic energy. Yet, proposals are repeatedly 
made which would ultimately require spend- 
ing billions of tax dollars to place the Gov- 
ernment in the utility business in competi- 
tion with private industry. We must resist 
these measures which would not only tend to 
produce a collectivist economy, but would 
add ever-increasing burdens on our tax- 

ers. 
The 83d Congress authorized the disposal 
of the Government’s investment in synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry. This 
transfer has been completed. 

The Government is out of this business, 
and properties valued at hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been added to the tax 
rolls of our States and local communities. 
There is much more to be done in getting 
the Government out of business. The Gov- 
ernment is still the country’s largest insurer, 
its largest lender, its largest tenant, its 
largest holder of grazing land, its largest 
warehouse operator, its largest shipowner, 
and its largest truck-fleet operator. r 

If the Government withdraws from busi- 
nesses which.can be undertaken by private 
industry, we will place billions of dollars of 
additional property on State and local tax 
rolls and at the same time we will increase 
the revenue of the Federal Government by 
their sale of these properties. 

All funds realized from the sale of these 
properties should be dedicated to a reduc- 
tion of the national debt. The increased 
local revenués will make it easier for the 
States and local governments to build 

schools and perform other necessary com- 
munity services themselves, instead of seek- 
ing Federal assistance in Washington. 

As an illustration of how we can apply 
new approaches to complex economic prob- 
lems, let me mention briefly Public Law 480 
of the 83d Congress, providing for the sale 
of our agricultural surplusés for foreign 
currency. 


penses of our Government in foreign coun- 
tries. Some of the funds have been lent 


back purchasing 

modities for economic development. 
San re eneepes. oF Interest 
First, it disposes of surplus agricultural 
Products. Appropriations for agricultural 
Programs, ® large domestic item in the 
budget, can be reduced drastically when we 
are no burdened by surpluses which 
overhang market and depress agricul- 
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The second feature of this program of in- 
terest to you is that it does not require cur- 
rent funds from the taxpayers. The money 
for the acquisition of these commodities has 
already been spent. 

In disposing of them we reduce storage 
charges, we secure needed foreign currency 
for Government purposes, we acquire stra- 
tegic materials, and we contribute to our 
foreign-aid program, which would again 
otherwise probably involve the expenditure 
of additional tax dollars. 

This Congress will undoubtedly extend this 
program for an additional year. Programs of 
this type can be utilized to maximize the 
benefits to all our people from every tax 
dollar spent. 

As a former governor, as well as a legis- 
lator, I am concerned with the problems of 
education. 

We must improve our educational pro- 
grams, if we are to keep pace with the Rus- 
sians who have placed great emphasis upon 
the training of scientists and engineers. You 
cannot train scientists in our great schools 
of. technology without first providing the 
applicants for the freshman class with an 
adequate foundation in mathematics and in 
the basic sciences. 

I find that in many cases our secondary 
schools have broadened their curricula so 
as to include so many subjects that it be- 
comes a difficult task to find adequate reve- 
nue to pay all the specialized teachers this 
program requires. 

Furthermore, those who are qualified to 
teach science and mathematics will not ac- 
cept the salaries normally paid schoolteach- 
ers, as they have opportunities to work at 
their specialties in private industry. 

Our communities must reappraise their 
educational programs. We must make sure 
that we are doing the best possible job in 
teaching the fundamentals. We must elim- 
inate some of the frills that our school 
budgets cannot afford so that we can pay 
better salaries to those teachers who have a 
real background in the subjects they are 
teaching, as well as the teaching qualifica- 
tions. 

This task canriot be undertaken by the 
Federal Government. It is one of the jobs 
which I hope that you will do in your local 
communities. 

The future of our country is in the hands 
of those who are now in school. 

It has been a great pleasure for me this 
evening to review some of the issues which’ 
concern us in Washington. The preserva- 
tion and development of a private enterprise 
economy both at home and abroad is the 
most important task before the Senate today. 
You, as citizens, are stockholders in the 
greatest business on earth. 

In my limited time I could touch on only 
a few of our problems. I can assure you 
that your board of directors, the Congress of 
the United. States, regardless of party, and 
your Chief Executive, are working together to 
advance the interests of this great Republic. 

Bic SPENDING oR ECONOMY—Yovu Must 

DECIDE 


(Address by United States Senator Enwarp 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at the annual 
dinner of the Amen Corner, in the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 6, 1957) 
Of all the great powers in the world the 

United States is the only one where the peo- 

ple still control the Government. 

This sigmificant fact of modern history is 
the foundation upon which was built the 
structure of American freedom. 

It is given impressive expression in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution which declares 
that “We, the People * * * do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United 
States.” 

That concept of government gave force and 
effect to the principle set forth in the Decla- 
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ration of Independence that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

If that ideal is to survive—if we are to 
continue to control our Government—our 
people must recognize that we have responsi- 
bilities as well as rights. 

History teaches that it is a heavy responsi- 
bility to live as free men. Great nations 
have gone down to destruction because their 
people allowed control of their government 
to slip from their hands. The great powers of 
the past failed when the people started to 
depend upon government and not upon 
themselves. The result has always been ex- 
travagant spending, a crushing burden of 
taxes and debt and eventually the loss of 
freedom. They passed out of history as com- 
pletely as if they had been destroyed by in- 
vading armies. 

The record of the past shows very clearly 
that freedom cannot long be retained by a 
people who ignore or evade their responsibili- 
ties. That means that we must all accept a 
personal share of responsibility for keeping 
our Nation strong, secure, sound, and solvent. 
We must all take part in government. We 
must become interested and active in poli- 
tics—not merely from a partisan stand- 
point—but as a patriotic contribution to the 
public welfare. 

You men assembled here tonight - are 
leaders in business, industry, and in the 
professions. You are vitally interested in 
building the economic strength of this im- 
portant area and of the Nation. Therefore, 
the situation in our country, as it relates to 
Government spending, taxes, and debts 
should be a matter of great concern to you— 
and I am sure it is. 

I am sure that you are all seriously dis- 
turbed over the alarming increase in the cost 
of government at all levels, local, State, and 
Federal, during the last quarter of a century. 

Let us look at the figures. 

In 1932 the people of the United States 
paid $6,375,000,000 for local government. 
That cost-is now $26,230,000,000. 

For State government in 1932 we spent 
a total of $2,028,000,000. Now the States 
are spending at the rate of more than $11 
billion a year. 

The cost of operating the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1932 was $5,125,000,000. The 
current budget calls for the expenditure of 
nearly $72 billion. 

Now, if we add up these figures we find 
that the overall cost of government has 
jumped in 25 years from $13%4 billion to 
$109%, billion, an increase of more than 700 
percent. 

Now let us look at the debt, which is a 
mortgage on the future of every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

The bonded indebtedness of local govern- 
ment, which was $16,680,000,000 in 1932, is 
now above $33 billion. 

The debt of State government has grown 
from less than $3 billion to $11 billion in 
the same period. 

The Federal Government debt shows the 
most startling increase—from $191, billion 
in 1932 to the present debt of more than 
$274 billion. 

The total Government debt has gone up 
from $30 billion to more than $318, bil- 
lion, an increase of more than 700 percent. 

In addition, many States and local sub- 
divisions have created authorities to finance 
various types of construction and other pub- 
lic works by the sale of bonds. For example, 
in Pennsylvania the debts incurred by State 
and municipal authorities have reached a 
total of nearly $2 billion. 

One illustration of the increase in the cost 
of government is that the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to spend $14 billion a year 
for welfare programs as compared with a 
little more than $3 billion 10 years ago. 

Unfortunately we are continually taking 
on new projects and new spending programs 
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which grow bigger and more expensive year 
after year. Local government, with hat in 
hand, goes to the State for handouts. The 
State government, with hat in hand, goes to 
the Federal Government for handouts—the 
so-called grants-in-aid. Even our big cities 
are bypassing the States and go directly 
to Washington for financial assistance. And 
to raise the money the Federal Government 
has two courses to pursue—higher taxes or 
bigger debt. 

The time has come when each level of 
government must stand on its own feet. 
Otherwise it will not be long before all gov- 
ernment will be controlled at the national 
level. Each grant of Federal funds carries 
with it a measure of Federal control. That 
control never lessens. It always increases. 

The time has come when we must look 
ahead with extreme care before we take on 
new projects. 

Two of the greatest men in our history had 
something to say on this subject. 

Washington said this to Lafayette: “It is 
a part of the military art to reconnoiter 
and feel your way before you engage too 
deeply.” This was stated when ‘Lafayette 
was urging some reforms for France. 

Abraham Lincoln said in a letter to a 
friend: “I hope to stand firm enough to not 
go backward, and yet not go forward fast 
enough to wreck the country’s cause.” 

The automobile gives another illustration 
of watching both the past and the future. 

It has a mirror which gives a view of the 
road in the rear, while the driver has a per- 
fect view of the road ahead. 

The careful driver sees both the rear and 
the front. 

Let us not move too rapidly in govern- 
ment until we survey the road of the past 
and carefully reconnoiter the road to the 
future. Let us not lose sight of the dangers 
that lie ahead. 

One of the greatest dangers to national 
stability is inflation. Inflation is suggested 
by many economists as a cure for certain 
economic ills, "but it is only a shot in the 
arm. 

Inflation, high taxes, deficit governmental 
finance, big government debt and big cen- 
tralized government have destroyed more 
nations than invading armies. It will de- 
stroy more countries than the most terrible 
bomb that could be invented. 

Before it is too late, let the American 
people take over, because it is still our 
Government. The people still have the power 
to control. 

Let us bear this in mind. No nation, re- 
gardless of how rich it may be in natural 
resources, can live and pay taxes which de- 
story initiative and the private-enterprise 
plan of economy. Many are now advocating 
things which tend toward socialism: public 
power, restricting the right to work at the 
job of our choice, centralization of govern- 
ment. 

The free-enterprise economy play has done 
more to advance our living standards and our 
cultural and spiritual attainments than all 
our vast natural resources. 

There are many systems of government 
that advocate some form of socialism. Let 
us 100k at some of the results. 

After 40 years, the Soviet type of com- 
munism has produced a living standard only 
one-tenth as high as that of the United 
States. 

The so-called Swedish welfare state has 
produced a living standard only one-third as 
high as the United States. 

In England, where nationalization of basic 
industries has continued for 12 years, the 
living standard is about one-half what it is 
in the United States. 

Many of the Founding Fathers who were 
interested in the independence and freedom 
of the individual feared that our Govern- 
ment, unless most carefully and econom- 
ically administered, would fall, of its own 
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weight, within 200 years. Time is moving 
rapidly. It’s our Government. Let us look 
it over: If we are too much for 
government let us have the courage to make 
corrections. 

One of the principal reasons for the alarm- 
ing rise in the cost of government is the 
constant demand from organized pressure 
groups who have no regard for the welfare 
of our Nation or its future. 

They demand tions of public 
funds for their pet projects, for new and ex- 
panded functions of government, for sec- 
tional advantage and for every conceivable 
form of spending. Some do not hesitate to 
threaten political reprisals unless their pro- 
posals are given immediate and favorable at- 
tention. 

That same sort of pressure must now be 
exerted in support of economy. If we are 
to achieve government at lower cost we 
must develop a demand for economy so 
strong and so insistent that no one in the 
executive or legislative branches of govern- 
ment will dare to ignore or oppose it. 

It must be supported by business associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
labor organizations, farm groups and wel- 
fare and educational societies. It must have 
the driving force of an aroused public opin- 
ion, so strong and so powerful that it will 
be irresistible. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks— 
in the United States the people still control 
the government. Therefore the battle to 
cut the cost of government must begin with 
you. 

Big spending or economy—you must de- 
cide. And I have complete confidence that 


you will make the right decision, 


Address by His Excellency Tran Van 
Chuong Before Far East-American 
Council on Commerce and Industry 
Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous'consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Ambassador from 
Vietnam to the United States before the 
Far East-American Council on Com- 
merce and Industry luncheon on April 
11, 1957. 5 , 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Appress oF His ExXxceELLeENcy TRAN VAN 
CHUONG, AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
From VreTNaM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE Far 
East-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON COMMERCE AND 
Inpustry LUNCHEON, Apri. 11, 1957 
Iam certainly not a speaker, nor an econ- 

omist. Yet, I have accepted your invitation 

to address your Far East-American Council 
on Commerce and Industry for two reasons. 

First, it is very difficult for me-to refuse 
an invitation in this great friendly country 
of yours. : 

Second, I know the importance of your 
group. : 

Therefore, I cannot resist the temptation 
of trying to get across to you a few simple 
ideas about a matter of common concern to 
those among Asians who know that com- 
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munism is a mortal danger and count on 
American leadership to stop it. 

You are certainly very concerned about 
the explosive situation in the Middle East 
about the vacuum left “there by the wit; 
drawal of former colonial powers. Yo, ,;, 
certainly concerned to see that in such , 
vacuum, @ country as weak and smal! a; 
Egypt can defy such Western nations 4; 
France and Great Britain, your strongest 
allies, and even disrupt their economic |if. 

Let me tell you that the same vacuun, 
exists almost everywhere else in Asia and 
Africa, that it must be filled if we are to sur. 
‘vive, and that it cannot be filled by any 
government unless you, American leader; 
and businessmen, are more aware of your 
own importance in such circumstances. 

What I want to propose is a new concept 
of American leadership, of American secy. 
rity and of human solidarity, a new ang 
juster concept in which you, as members of 
an elite, of a powerful minority in the most 
powerful nation of the world, can play the 
major role, and can gain by doing it a tre. 
mendous amount of prestige, influence, anq 
extra wealth. 

To understand it, we must first realize 
what is the basic cause of that vacuum of 
strength and power in Asia and Africa ang 
what can fill it. 

What is the basic cause of that vacuum? 

It is not merely the withdrawal of former 
colonial powers; it is the lack of technical 
and industrial development in Asia. 

Europe, America, and Russia are powerful 
because they have learned to transform their 
coal, rivers, and waterfalls into power and 
energy and to multiply their natural re- 
sources with machines. 

Most Asian countries are weak and poor 
because their native rulers or their former 
colonial masters did not care much to lead 
them on the road to technical progress. And 
now their relative poverty makes them more 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda; their 
relative weakness makes them more vulner- 
able.to Communist aggression, infiltration, or 
subversion. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO REMEDY SUCH A TRAGIC 
. SITUATION? 


You cannot fill this vacuum of wealth and 
strength in Asia with military bases and alli- 
ances alone. Nasser, for instance, has openly 
defied the West without ever being fright- 
ened in the least by those alliances nor by 
the British Navy or the French Army. 

It was enough for him to side with Russia. 
Military strength and alliances are necessary 
but not sufficient. 

Nothing is more dangerous than the wrong 
belief that American military might and 
alliances can deter or stop Communist ex- 
pansion, that the umbrella of American air- 
power can be for the free world and the 
United States itself an effective protection. 

Indeed each border country of the free 
world ‘should be given the possibility and 
the will to defend itself against eventual 
Communist aggression or subversion and, for 
this purpose, nothing can replace aid and 
investments. 

Aid is most important and necessary. 

American aid is, indeed, American defense 
because each countryvof the free world is 
an American frontier and ‘must be defended, 
nd cannot be better defended than by its 
own Army and people. 

It is American aid which has enabled 
poet ena atn 4 Dinh Diem to achieve almost 

successes in Vietnam, to save it 
for the free. world, to resettle 860,000 refu- 
gees, to defeat the feudal sects, to put an 
end to internal insecurity, to discover hun- 
dreds of depots of arms, and thousands of 
Vietminh cadres that the Communists had 


example of how 
necessary American aid is and of what it 
can do in Asia. 
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not rely solely on it to save a country, we 
cannot go very far and very long with ounces 
of aid wrapped up in pounds of red tape 


others and even more than your own Govern- 
ment, you can stop communism, help your 
country, your human brothers and yourselves 
by merely realizing that you can make greater 
profits for ourselves in producing in Asia, for 
instance, more bicycles for Asians than a 
second car or a second TV set for each Ameri- 
can family. 

What I would like you to achieve for our 
commen interest and safety, with the help 
and under the protection of American aid, 
is that sphere of coprosperity that the Japan- 
ese dreamt ®f during the Second World War. 

Of course, I am not inviting you.to any 
economic conquest, but to a true, profitable 
association. 

The United States is the country that can 
best realize such an association because it 
is the country which owes an important part 
of its economic prosperity to a more Just asso- 
ciation between capital, management, and 
labor. It is the country where a Henry Ford 
realized that he could make greater profits 
for himself by paying higher wages to his 
workers than by exploiting them. 

You will do the same with countries that 
have plenty of almost untapped natural re- 
sources but lack capital investments and 
technical knowledge to transform them into 
power and wealth. You will do it for our 
common interest and safety. 

All this, you already know. 

You already know that American aid has 
led many American firms to'very successful 
enterprises in Europe, in the Philippines, and 
in Japan. 

What I would like you to Know better is 
that it is absolutely necessary that you do it 
and more resolutely and more systematically 
in other Asian countries as well; that you 
should do it as a matter of.policy and not 
only as a matter of business and you would 
then discover that Vietnam, for instance, 
can be a gold mine-for many American 
enterprises. 

Indeed, it is an ideal country for an experi- 
ment of this kind. 

Tr ig Oe a biaeen., poverty-stricken country 
as many Asian countries are. On the con- 
trary, it is a green, fertile country which has 
been able to resettle 860,000 refugees and 
could receive a few million more. It is a 
favored country where people are never cold 
nor hungry. ‘ 

The people are cooperative, intelligent, and 
active. They have the gentleness of the Thai 
and the Indonesians, with the dynamism of 
the Chinese. ~ 
ee net opie tomerentie to 

Communists. 


I also would like you to realize that you 
should not wait in an armchair for our people 


to bring to you keys and maps for American 
penetration and influence. You have 
enough experience and money to do it your- 
selves and our administration, alas, has other 
urgent tasks against the Communists. 

Please, do not forget. that Saudi Arabia's 
oil has not been brought to you on a tray. 

Each great firm or foundation has only to 
decide, as a matter of policy, to devote a 
small part of its profits or money to some 
survey, planning, study, or investment in 
one of the distant countries that must be 
strengthened against communism, and it 
would soon discover that it is absolutely im- 
possible not to make great profits in Viet- 
nam, for instance, in producing in Vietnam 
for a virgin market of 12 million people who 
have had to import almost everything from 
abroad until now. 

Indeed, the primary source of all our pres- 
ent troubles, the basic cause of the insecurity 
of the world is the neglect or failure of the 
West to share with Asia and Africa its ability 
to multiply its strength and wealth with 
machines. 

You, Americans, are not responsible for it 
but you have to repair it for your own safety; 
you alone have enough extra wealth and 
power to do it on a great scale; and you have 
enough idealism and realism to realize that 
only solidarity can undo what selfishness has 
done. 





Propaganda Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the .Recorp an article 
entitled “USIS Staff Costly; Many Are 
Drones,” written by Walker Stone, 
Scripps-Howard editor in chief, as it ap- 
peared in the April 9, 1957, issue of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE Money Goes: USIS Starr CostTtyr; 
MANY ARE DRONES 
(By Walker Stone) 

Banckox, April 9.—‘USIS,” said an Amer- 
ican correspondent in Korea, “provides total 
job security for newspapermen.” 

USIS means United States Information 
Service. It is the overseas extension of what 
in the States is called by the initials USIA 
(U. S. Information Agency). Abroad, as well 
as at home, it is one of our Government’s 
most controversial agencies. 

This large and growing bureaucracy, now 
appealing to Congress for a spectacular in- 
crease in appropriations, is staffed in large 
part by former newspapermen and women. 

' ‘They are of varied experience, judgment, 
and industry. Some are talented and dedi- 


cated in their work as America’s public re-~ 


lations representatives abroad. 
SOME ARE DRONES 

Others are drones and timeservers, draw- 
ing salaries and living allowances far in ex- 
cess of what they could earn if they could 
obtain jobs in private newsgathering organ- 
izations—and many couldn't. 

The number of ex-newsworkers employed 
by USIS in Asia is in excess of the number 
of active editorial workers employed by the 
American wire agencies (UP, AP, and INS) 
plus all employed in Asia by the individual 
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American newspapers, plus all employed by 
American radio and television broadcasting 
systems, and news magazines. For good 
measure, include the British, French, Ger- 
man, Canadian, and Australian correspond- 
ents in Asia—and still the USIS list is longer 
than all combined. 

USIS operates on a budget which could 
mever be matched by any combination of 
private news organizations, which have to 
depend for revenues on the market value of 
their services. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


USIS is in many fields besides gathering 
and giving away news. It operates libraries 
in cities all over Asia. It engages in cultural 
activities, which include the sending of Asian 
students, teachers, journalists, and other in- 
tellectuals to America to study and observe 
our ways of doing things. 

In practically all fields it employs too many 
people. And in the news and propaganda 
effort, USIS is wide open to criticism. 

An American correspondent in Tokyo had 
this complaint: “Too many USIS personnel 
want to be bigtime executives. They sit in 
their offices and expect the Asians to come 
to them. Communists on the other hand 
work completely without offices and mimeo- 
graphs. They work in the beer halls. Prac- 
tically all Japanese newspapermen go out for 
beer after work. The Communists buy re- 
porters drinks, become close personal friends. 
When some local crisis arises, the Commu- 
nists are in a position to call on the actual 
working newsmen to inject the Communist 
line.” 


DINNER PARTY 


Here in Bangkok, an American newsman 
had become friendly with several Thai re- 
porters who came to him seeking an Amer- 
ican slant on developments. He learned the 
Thai reporters were not well acquainted with 
USIS personnel. He tried to correct that 
condition by giving a dinner party for USIS 
people and working Thai reporters. After 
a week of having invitations declined, he 
gave up. “The USIS folks couldn’t come,” 
he said. “They were too busy going to par- 
ties they were giving for each other.” 

Over in Saigon, a fourth American news- 
man, voiced the apprehension that USIS 
may be building into a worldwide news- 
gathering organization to compete against 
private American news agencies. 

That competition is not marked yet, USIS 
news bulletins are too meager in content, 
too slow ‘~ delivery and viewed suspiciously 
as containing propaganda. 


EXPENSIVE TELETYPES 


In such major cities as Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and Singapore, where newspaper 
competition is fast and fierce, the local press 
gives scant attention to USIS handouts, rely 
entirely on their own reporters and the wire 
services. Even in Saigon the USIS sheets 
frequently show up as cone wrappers for pea- 
nuts peddled on the streets. 

But there are signs USIS may be planning 
large-scale competition, despite the provi- 
sion in present law forbidding competitive 
news activity. Throughout southeast Asia, 
USIS is installing expensive teletype re- 
ceivers, indicating plans for a more elaborate 
and more costly communications network 
than can at this time be provided by private 
news agencies whose budgets are limited by 
charges that can be levied against newspaper 
clients. 

Whatever are USIS shortcomings, they 
cannot be laid to understaffing. Perhaps it 
could be made a more efficient and less con- 
troversial agency if the payroll were drasti- 
cally pruned—but USIS budgeters are not 
planning it that way. 


EMPLOYEE BREAKDOWN 


Here’s a breakdown on the number of USIS 
employees in some of the countries of Asia: 
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PREITENGS .. . ncscccceredsonestines 
Vietnam 


Cambodia 
BI ine cnctibenares 
Thailand _. 
Burma 


The figures include those engaged in all 
USIS enterprises—libraries, cultural activ- 
ities as well as news and propaganda. They 
include translators. The explanation given 
for the large number employed in the Phil- 
ippines, disproportionate even in this table, 
is that.the Philippines is the regional head- 
quarters for USIS in southeast Asia. Com- 
munications relay stations are maintained, 
and printing establishments turn out books 
and pamphlets for the whole area. 


VAST ORGANIZATION 


Yet the figures above do not tell the whole 
story. A vast administrative organization is 
employed in the United States embassies in 
all these countries, to care for the housing, 
transportation, and so forth, of all United 
States Government personnel in each coun- 
try. For example, the administrative section 

- of the United States Embassy in Manila 
charges the salaries of 22 Americans and 
93 Filipinos against USIS, for it is computed 
that the time and efforts of that many are 
required to attend to the ‘housekeeping 
chores incident to maintaining the USIS es- 
tablishment in the Philippines. 

In many countries USIS personnel is larger 
than the personnel of the embassy proper. 

And in many stations, USIS salaries and 
living allowances are larger than is paid to 
men and women of comparable qualifications 
on the regular embassy staffs—a fact which 
does not help improve morale in our career 
Foreign Service. 


Effective Use of Newspaper Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
containing an address delivered on April 
6, 1957, by Mr. Albert A. Stone, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Jack- 
son, Tenn., Sun, at a meeting of the 
Tennessee Press Association. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the eae Sun of 
April 7, 1957] 
POWERFUL Force IN Ap‘CoLUMNs, Eprrors 
ToLp 

The effective use of the advertising col- 
umns of newspapers constitutes the most 
powerful and profitable advertising force in 
existence, members of the Tennessee Press 
Association were told last night at a banquet 
at the New Southern. 

Albert A. Stone, vice president and general 
manager of the Jackson Sun, cited figures to 
show that “when our American people are 
spending over $1'4 billion a year for their 


newspapers, we have the best evidence that 
our product is read and appreciated.” And, 
he added, “subscribers read the advertise- 
ments in our newspapers as “oy as they 
read the news.” 

Speaking before the west Tummesaio di- 
visional meeting of the TPA, the Jackson 
newspaper official was introduced by Carl 
Jones, TPA president and publisher of the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle. The title of 
Mr. Stone’s address was “What of Tomor- 
row?” 

The complete text of Mr. Stone’s address 
follows: 

“At the annual meeting of American News- 
paper Publishers in New York last April the 
ensuing 10 years were heralded as the dy- 
namic decade. Outstanding industrial lead- 
ers and highly accredited authorities on 
finance completely documented the advent 
of unprecedented expansion in the United 
States. 

“Phenomenal advances in technology, 
greater facility in distribution and increas- 
ing demands of a constantly growing, more 
prosperous population, give credence to the 
conclusion that big industry is destined to 
become very much larger. Already, the defi- 
nite trend in that direction is being accel- 
erated. The low of the survival of the fittest 
is operative. Quite obviously, this rather dis- 
turbing situation is not peculiar to industry. 
It extends into virtually every line of en- 
deavor. Yes, even to newspaper publishing. 

“This poses the vitally important question: 
What of tomorrow? What does the future 
hold for our newspapers here in west Ten- 
nessee? Specifically, will our newspapers 
continue to’ go forward in community leader- 
ship and service; will they become even more 
strongly entrenched in our trade area, or will 
they become victims of that immutable law, 
where there is no vision the people perish? 

“We alone can answer that all important 
question. We must face the issue squarely 
and we must make our decisions without 
equivocation. A complacent attitude or any 
Kind of dilatory action could well prove fatal. 

“If my conviction has any validity we must 


expand and intensify our coverage, we must” 


improve our facilities-and, most important 
of all, we must provide a definite, sane, and 
vigorous program of community leadership if 
we hope to survive. We-cannot avoid the 
issue and we cannot escape the fact that we 
are today engaged in a battle for our exist- 
ence. The very logical and timely question 
arises: Is the reward worth the effort to keep 
apace with the onward march of progress? 

“There are valid reasons for our giving most 
careful consideration to the major factors 
and the known quantities in our operation 
before exploring too deep into the realm of 
future possibilities. The relative merit of 
our product in a highly competitive field and 
the potential of the market we cover are fac- 
tors deserving first consideration. 

“Let’s take a realistic view of newsp&per 
advertising which provides the major portion 
of our revenue. Regardless of the entry of 
new media, newspaper circulations have risen 
more than 3 million copies per day in the last 
4 years showing a 5.8 percent gain since 1952. 
All records were shattered last year when the 
1,761 daily newspapers gained +a aay ee 
circulation of 57,101,510. 

“That nearly everybody reads a newspaper 
nearly every day is proven by reliable Market 
Research tion of America statistics. 
It is obviously true that the newspaper is 
basic and the effective use of its advertising 
columns constitutes the most powerful and 
the most profitable advertising force in exist- 
ence any day and every day. 

“When our American people are spending 
over a billion and one-half dollars a year for 
their newspapers, we have the best evidence 
that our product is read and appreciated. 
The very authentic Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading shows conclusively that 
subscribers read the advertisements in our 
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newspapers as ee as they read the news 

“Furthermore, this readership is ¢) itirely 
voluntary and leisurely performed a: th, 
readers’ convenience. -In this most receptive 
atmosphere the advertiser registers soiiq im. 
pact in selling his merchandise. 

“The newspaper is the only medium that js 
specifically designed to reach all the peop|e 
all of the time. Its intensely local appeal ang 
infinite range of daily services are effective jy 
bringing together every member of ¢ very 
family in one big market place. 

“Today 20 million women in the Uniteq 
States work in offices or in industry. One 
out of every three women is gainfully em. 
ployed. To reach this vast market of most 
important consumers would be difficult 
through other media. But they can be 
reached through their newspaper, and are 
reached—because 95 percent of the women 
in America read a newspaper sometime dur. 
ing the day. When they will, where they 
will. Remember, 80 percent of the bi uying 
in America is done or influenced by the 
women. 

“When people think of advertising they 
think of newspapers. That psychology is 
most important. More than 400 million in. 
dividual classified advertisements were pub. 
lished by newspapers in our country last 
year. Your sales appeal in newspapers is 
never resented. It is expected and welcomed 
by thousands of eager readers who want to 
know where the best quality and the best 
values are to be found. 

“Many studies have been made in recent 
years to find out how people feel about news- 
papr advertising. The most recent one was 
made by Northwestern University. The 
question was asked of housewives, ‘Would 
you rather have your newspaper published 
with or without advertising?” Ninety-three 
percent answered that they would prefer 
their newspapers with advertising. 

“An overwhelming advantage newspapers 
offer advertisers is their complete flexibility. 
You can run a full page, a collection of many 
pages or as little as 1 inch. You can in- 
sert your message once a month, once a week 
or several times in the same issue. You can 
get your ad in the newspaper practically 
overnight, and you can cancel it just as 
quickly. 

“The most powerful and the most profit- 
able advertising force in existence remains 
most economical. In spite of greatly in- 
creased costs of production and moderate 
rate increases you can still buy a big, full- 
page newspaper advertisement for less than 


* @ penny for each household to which it is 


delivered. 

“Newspapers move more merchandise than 
any other advertising medium—thus, they 
play a most important role in preserving the 
Nation’s healthy, ever improving economy. 

“Newspapers are first with the people and 
first with the advertisers of America. The 
irrefutable evidence in our favor is the fact 
that advertisers invest more money in news- 
papers than they do in television, radio, 
aes and outdoor advertising all com- 

ed 


“Thus, the first factor in our considera- 
tion—the relative merit of our product in 4 
as competitive field—certainly points to 

the wisdom of making necessary improve- 
ment and expansion of facilities to maintain 
our positions in the tremendous surge of 
progress that simply cannot be held back 
under our changing order 

“The second factor for our consideration 
here is the potential of the market we cover. 
I am really kneedeep in clover now. Next to 
bragging about my five exceptionally fine 
grandchildren I like to talk about the great- 
mess and the grandeur of this wonderland 

Tennessee 


we call west , 

ppropriately enough, this highly produc- 
tive land, so richly endowed by nature, has 
borne such titles as the Promised Land, the 
Land of Canaan, and the Garden of Eden, 
between the original Land of the Chickasaws, 
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and the present title. This choice segment 
of mother earth, so favorably located between 
the major TWA Lakes on the east and the 
mighty Mississippi River on the west, em- 
praces 10,893 square miles of level to gently 
rolling land inhabited by 1,112,666 very fine 
citizens. 

“west Tennessee remains one of the most 

roductive areas of our section. We have a 
Ptall farm population of 266,100 with an 
annual income of over $300 million. The 
growing season for West Tennessee is fre- 
quently more than 7 months, and rainfall 
ranges between 40 and 50 inches per year. 
Our mean temperature is 60.3 degrees with 
the average for January 40.4 and for July 79.3. 

“In addition to these most favorable con- 
ditions for the promotion of agriculture and 
dairying interests in west Tennessee, our soil 
ranks unusually high in productivity and re- 

nds more readily to fertilization treat- 
ments than other soils of Tennessee. The 
silty sand loam in our section lends itself to 
the most economical tillage and actually pro- 
duces better crops. Tennessee agricultural 
experiment stations have demonstrated this 
significant fact. Three acres of corn—one 
in west Tennessee, 1 in middie Tennessee, 
and 1 in east Temnessee—were accorded the 
same treatment. The west Tennessee acre 
was 25 percent more productive than either 
of the other acres. 

“West Tennessee is surely gaining its right- 
ful place in the industrial expansion of our 
section. More than 1,200 plants now oper- 
ating here employ over 75,000 people and 
have annual payrolls in excess of $250 mil- 
lion. The manager of one of west Tennes- 
see’s largest plants made this typical com- 
ment: ‘I have nothing but the highest praise 
of the quality of labor here. Both male and 
female laborers are extremely cooperative, 
trained easily and quickly, and are always 
interested in doing a good job.’ With such 
loyal and intelligent employees readily avail- 
able, unsurpassed facilities for distribution, 
TVA power, abundant water supply and most 
favorable climatic conditions west Tennessee 
is indeed industry’s land of opportunity. 

“Last year a consumer spendable income of 
almost a billion dollars ($974,479,000) was 
distributed the 293,980 households in 
west Tennessee. Total retail sales amounted 
to $804,957,000. 

“The second factor in this consideration— 
the potential of our market—certainly passes 
with a top score, 

“We are entering an age of automation 
and accelerated production. It appears cer- 
tain that big business is to become much 
larger. It does not follow, however, that 
small business must suffer a decline. This 
is a big, rapidly growing country with the 
widest possible diversification of interests. 
The small operator who renders an essential 
service to his community and properly ad- 
justs his operation to the changing times is 
just as secure as he ever was before, 

“This is particularly true of the small 
newspaper that adequately serves its local 
community. It is absurd for the publisher 
in any such community to assume for a mo- 
ment that he can compete with metropolitan 
journals in quantity of news and feature con- 
tent supplied the reader. The impregnable 
fortress of the small newspaper publisher is 
consistently good and complete reporting of 
his local community news. So long as the 


this building could be heaped together on 
lot with the result quite different from the 
beautiful and serviceable hotel building we 
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occupy. In reality, then, the whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts plus their rela- 
tionship. 

“The component parts we have analyzed 
for building a successful newspaper opera- 
tion in west Tennessee in a new era are in- 
deed most excellent. 

“The unrivaled merit of our product— 
newspaper advertising—and the superior 
qualities of our market, the most highly 
productive west Tennessee area, are 
thoroughly demonstrated facts. Effective 
coordination of these controlling and highly 
promising factors is the responsibility of the 
individual publisher. 

“In surveying the field of competent, in- 
telligent and alert newspaper publishers in 
west Tennessee I have no doubt that the 
challenge offered by these changing times 
will be met and more powerful, more pros- 
perous newspapers will emerge to better serve 
this truly great and growing market. 

“This genuine interest you have manifested 
in the promotion arranged by General Price 
and your eager desire to master the important 
art of newspaper selling are most commend- 
able. The stimulating attitudes you have 
shown predict for our section a strong, pros- 
perous and independent press, so vitally 
necessary to keep our country free.”’ 





Protective Organizations for Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Shades of 1850,” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 1, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHADES oF 1850 

On Monday morning just a week ago 125 
employees of the accounting department at 
headquarters of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad in St. Louis arrived as usual to be- 
gin the day. They found the office dark, 
locked, and an armed railway guard outside 
the door. Posted was a printed notice which 
said in effect: 

This office has been moved to Denison, Tex. 
(some 600 miles away). Those who wish to 
continue their employment must report to 
the office at Denison by 8:30 Wednesday 
morning. The railroad will furnish trans- 
portation of persons and household goods. 

Forty-eight hours in which to pull up roots 
and begin new lives three States away. 
Some of the employees had worked in the old 
Office between 30 and 40 years. Many had 
left personal belongings—spectacles, money, 
uncashed checks—in desks which had been 


sped on their way over the weekend. None ~- 


of them had had warning. The company 
had recently denied rumors that any move 
was contemplated. 

The M-K-T had elected a young president 
recently who is faced with the necessity of 
making economies. This, apparently, is one 
of the ways that economizing is being done. 

An act such as this has one merit: It 
exhumes a bit of the past against which to 
measure the progress of industry’s practices 
since the 14-hour day of a century ago. 
Management appears as indignant as do 
unions. The Chamber of Commerce of 
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Metropolitan St. Louis immediately expelled 
the M-K-T railroad from membership and 
returned in full its current dues. 

The occurrence may have still another 
merit: It may help some people to under- 
stand why so many workers, even in the face 
cf fair wages and hours, wish to cling to 
some form of protective organization of their 
own. 





Hon. Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 


Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
Senators who serve on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are extremely fortu- 
nate to have a chairman of the caliber of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who not only 
knows the subjects over which he pre- 
sides but is also a great asset to his own 
State, to the Nation as a whole, and to 
the free world at large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Harvard 
Law School Bulletin pertaining to our 
distinguished and outstanding chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
(By William H. Edwards, ’21) 

(With the thought that THEoporE F. 
GREEN, a senior alumnus of the school, Rhode 
Island lawyer, and veteran Member of the 
United States Senate, would be on interest- 
ing man to know more about, the editor of 
the Bulletin sought out William H. Edwards. 
A fellow member of the Rhode Island bar, 
he has known the Senator for many years 
and has graciously responded in the disquisi- 
tion below. 

(Mr. Edwards is a partner in the Provi- 
dence firm of Edwards & Angell. An active 
alumnus of the school, he has served as 
Rhode Island chairman of the law-school 
fund, and he is secretary of his class, 1921.) 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, senior United 
States Senator from Rhode Island (and Har- 
vard Law School, 1890-92), is a special 
case “history in, among other things, geria- 
trics. He is not only the exception that 
violates the proverb and proves no rule; he 
is the case that disproves all rules. Born in 
October 1867 (only 214 years after Appomat- 
tox), he is now serving his 21st year in the 
United States Senate and will be 90 this 
autumn. A vigorous and dynamic individ- 
ual, both physically and_mentally, he ap- 
pears, as all observers agfee, like a man in 
his sixties. Yet he can and does discourse 
with vivid recollection of the law school of 
1890 and of those far-off solar myths, Ames, 
Gray, and Thayer. 

Elected for the first time to the governor- 
ship of Rhode Island in 1932, he began the 
important part of his political career in his 
66th year, at an. age when in that “little 
principality” bank presidents are usually in 
the habit of retiring. Yet Mr. GREEN has 
been going strong ever since—an Aristides 
whom his electorate on 5 occasions (2 guber- 
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natorial and 3 senatorial) have not become 
tired of calling “the Just,” and an elder 
“Cato” who follows very literally that other 
hardy gentleman’s precept, “Senesco dis- 
cens (I grow old learning) .” 

With this session he has become chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and is at the time of this writing 
struggling day after day with Mr. Dulles 
and with what some logician has flippantly 
called the undistributed Middle East. His 
schedule would break the back of a far 
younger man. On the day this writer talked 
with him, Senator Green had been at his 
office or in the Senate from 8:30 a. m.. till 
5:30 p. m., or later, some of the time acting 
as chairman of a committee hearing. He 
had come back to the University Club (of 
Washington) for dinner. At about 8:30, be- 
ginning with dessert, he started reminiscing 
about the years of his early education. He 
talked, with few interpolations on the part 
of his guest, for nearly 2 hours, and when 
the conference broke up late in the evening 
appeared as genially fresh as if he had just 
finished breakfast and as young in zest and 
manner as if he had gotten through law 
school in, say, about 1910 or 1915, or even 
later. 

Altogether we have here a portent of no 
mean proportions—a portent of personality 
and achievement in which the law school, 
one of his two legal nurses, can take proper 
pride. To have survived to such age with 
such vigor is remarkable, to be sure; but to 
have survived with credit to himself and the 
State and Nation he serves is phenomenal. 

With his accession to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
with the establishment of a record for age in 
Congress (there seems to be a little doubt 
on this score, but the next few months will 
dispose of any transient and embarrassed 
phantoms who have turned up as competi- 
tors in congressional records), Mr. GrEEN’s 
history and political activity have been given 
wide publicity, particularly in a full and 
sympathetic article in the Saturday Evening 
Post (issue of January 5, 1957). It would 
be idle, in the space allotted to this dis- 
quisition, to go too much over the same 
ground. 

What is interesting, one supposes, or may 
be interesting, one hopes, to the law school 
constituency has to do with those events of 
his life when pertain primarily to his educa- 
tion and his legal training. 

Mr. GREEN was sickly as a child. He re- 
ceived much instruction at home. At the 
proper time, his father, Arnold Green (Har- 
vard Law School, 1865-66), taught him 
Greek. No lessons or the study of them was 
permitted on the Sabbath. Arnold Green got 
around that by a legal fiction which per- 
mitted study of the Greek Testament on Sun- 
days. “I saw through him,” said the Sen- 
ator. “But we got on all right till I became 
better at New Testament Greek than he was. 
He didn’t like that.” Biographers struggle 
these days with the problem of father-son 
hostility. Catherine Drinker Bowen strug- 
gled with it in “Yankee from Olympus,” and 
now Professor Howe, in his just-published 
volume on Holmes, struggles with her strug- 
gle. Senator Green is lucidly direct and 
frank. “I was always rather afraid of my 
father,” he admits. No lack of admiration, 
apparently; simply, a little fear. 

The first school Senator Green went to 
was Miss Sawyer’s, nearby on Benefit Street 
in Providence. “Keep him off the streets,” 
said Arnold Green to Miss Sawyer. “Whether 
he learns anything or not I don’t care.” 
Later he went to Mr. Shaw's school. His 
class had only six members. The chief ad- 
vantage of this school was that he had a 
walk of a mile or more each way. His health 
began to improve. 
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Thereafter came Classical High School, a 
public school of high standing in Providence. 
Here Mr. Green must have found himself in- 
tellectually, for he speaks with zest of his 
2 favorite subjects, mathematics and Greek 
(1 of his respected teachers in mathematics 
being an uncle of the writer, Stephen O. Ed- 
wards, who later was a brother lawyer of Mr. 
GREEN’s). Mr. GREEN liked mathematics and 
Greek, but he did not like the girls in this 
coeducational school. They had all the seats 
near the window; Mr. GREEN had a corner 
seat surrounded by bilackboards; and the 
teachers tended to “placate the girls.” 
(Whether this early experience produced later 
results no one can tell. Mr. GREEN says char- 
acteristically: “Well, it’s true I was a bach- 
elor then, and I still am.” He graduated 
from Classical in 1883, at the age of 15. 


He was uncertain about going to college. 
If he did, it was.to be Brown. He never had 
a thought otherwise. The family was a 
Brown family—alumni, fellows, trustees 
galore. Mr. Arnold Green left decisions to 
his children (there were the Senator, 2 sis- 
ters, and the 3 “little boys”) with a freedom 
that was remarkable. On the day for 
matriculation in the autumn of 1883, he 
asked Theodore if he was going to college. 
The son said he was uncertain, though he 
had taken rather casually and passed an 
entrance examination, giving up a picnic at 
the last moment to attend to it. 


But the college bell was ringing, and Theo- 
dore strolled over to the Brown campus and 
climbed to upper Manning Hall where 
matriculation was in progress. Someone set 
off some firework caps, and the future Sena- 
tor suddenly found himself held for ques- 
tioning by President Robinson, literally be- 
fore he had made his final decision to enter 
college. This was his first encounter with 
“Zeke” Robinson (stern but undignified). 
Green told him he was not guilty, did not 
know who the culprits were, and would not 
tell him if he did. This outraged Robinson, 
who called on Arnold Green. “Forget. it,” 
said the father, and as Green, Sr., was a 
prominent citizen, the president forgot it. 
Later that year the president raided 16 Slater 
Hall, where Green lived with John Henshaw. 
Green did not gamble, but some of the group 
were gambling. Robinson went again to 
Arnold Green, and there Was even talk at 
that or another time of young Green's going 
to Amherst. “In any event,” said President 
Robinson to the father, “the room was so 
full of smoke it was unhealthful.” “Get 
him a larger room,” said Arnold Green. 

The son did top work scholastically— 
mathematics under Prof. “Nat” Davis, Greek 
under the elder Prof. Albert Harkness. There 


is a well-known story that THEopoRE reported . 


to his father that he stood second in his 
freshman year. “Work harder,” said Arnold 
Green. At the end of the sophomore year 
THEODORE reported: “I led my class.” “They 
must have pretty low standards,” the father 
replied. The writer asked the Senator if this 
story was apocryphal. “No,” he replied; 
“something very much like that happened.” 

The transition to Harvard Law School, 
after a 3-year interval, 1 year of postgradu- 
ate work at Brown and 2 years in a law office, 
seemed natural. Senator Green was the 
fourth oldest son in four successive genera- 
tions to be a lawyer: Timothy Green, Tim- 
othy Ruggles Green, Arnold Green, and the 
Senator. A fifth oldest son in the next gen- 
eration is the Senator’s nephew, Ronald C. 
Green, Jr., Harvard Law School, 1934, now 
practicing in Providence with the firm of 
Hinckley, Allen, Salisbury & Parsons (once 
Green, Hinckley & Allen, of which the Sen- 
ator was a senior member for about 20 years). 

Mr. Green lived for his 2 years on Cam- 
bridge Street (“near that big red building”— 
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obviously Memorial Hall). He said that ,. 
far as grades went he “did all right,” )u: },. 
remembers with some pride that he of). 
ated as usher at two weddings during ¢,. 
amination periods. This did not troup). 
him. “I never took examinations hard ” }, 
says. 

Dean Ames, John Chipman Gray, ang 
James Bradley Thayer were among }), 
teachers, and he remembers them as erc.. 
men, Ames, he thought, was not grest a. 
a teacher, but a very fine person. Gray wa; 
the outstanding teacher of this trio of giant, 

After finishing 2 years, Mr. GREEN dc ided 
to go to Germany to complete his work 
He and his father consulted Dean Ames, 
who was opposed. His opposition was op. 
viously useless, as Arnold Green had done 
the same thing in his youth. 

So the future Senator set off for Ger. 
many, to Weimar for a summer and a winter 
to learn the language, and then to Bonn 
for two terms with a term at Berlin in be. 
tween. One of his vivid recollections is of 
Dr. Paul Kriiger, famous German jurist ang 
historian, and translator of the Gaius pal. 
impsests. Kriiger would take the matter jn 
hand (for example, the Institutes of Gaius) 
and call on students to read a paragr aph 
of the Latin and then translate it, at si ight, 
into German for the benefit of the class 
Mr. GREEN says this was terrifyingly hard 
for him. On the street after class he ran 
into the great Kriiger, walked along with 
him, and mildly suggested that perhaps 
Kriiger would have thought, because of lan- 
guage diffi es, of passing over him. “No,” 
said the professor, “I do not discriminate. 
I will continue to call on you. You will be 
able to do what is asked.” And he did 
The Senator says that nothing has seemed 
hard to him in life since. 

The Senator’s admiration for Roman law 
and its great figures is boundless. For 3 
years after his return, he taught Roman law 
at Brown. He practiced law with his father, 
and after his death with Frank L. Hinck- 
ley, 1894, and the late Arthur M. Allen, 1900, 
and others, as mentioned above. Subse- 
quently he practiced with Henry C. Hart, 
1907, and Patrick P. Curran (later judge of 
the superior court“of Rhode Island) in the 
firm of Green, Curran & Hart. For the past 
2% decades political interests have been 
paramount. Space does not permit an ac- 
count of his charitable and educational ac- 
tivities and his connoisseurship in art, par- 
ticularly in the field of Chinese painting. 

One observation may be made in conclu- 
sion. The Senator's attitude to his educa- 
tion explains in part his cheerful longevity. 
He has taken things as they came, with no 
undue fear or distrust. If he had any advice 
to give younger men and younger lawyers, 
it would, he said, be this: “Just tackle things 
as they come up. Things are never as bad 
as they seem.” 

By way of confirmation of this spirit, his 
easy serenity is well expounded in a piece 
of verse which he composed for the Class of 
1887 Gate.on the Brown Campus. He frankly 
likes the lines and thinks that they are 
rather pat. There are two examples of 
paronomasia in it—the metaphorical refer- 
ence to the actual college pump and well 
which are close by and to “Hope College,” the 
ancient dormitory beside the gate. 


Welcome, O undergraduate, 

Within this ’87 gate! 

All ent’ring here find hope endures, 
The fount of still allures, 
And here good fellowship abides, 

To cheer and help whate’er betides. 


The Senator has in his own life, perhaps 
without realizing it, been the perpetually 
optimistic and perpetually ee hero of 
his own couplets. 
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1957 
The Unworkable Lease-Purchase Pro- 
gram for Federal Buildings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
when the current administration first 
proposed a lease-purchase program for 
such public buildings as post offices, back 
in 1953, many of us on this floor said 
flatly we did not think the program 
would work. 

The program has not worked. A 
House Public Works subcommittee dis- 
covered further proof of the unworkabil- 
ity of the program when Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell appeared be- 
fore it a few weeks ago. 

This important question has been the 
subject of many newspaper editorials, 
among them one in the Tri-City Herald 
in Richland, Wash. 

I ask unanimous consent of this body 
that the editorial of Friday, March 22, in 
the Tri-City Herald be printed in the 
RECORD. — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
LEASE, PURCHASE, AND LOSE 


The lease-purchase plan by which Uncle 
Sam leases a post office or Federal building 
for a given number of years and then has the 
option to buy it, is a costly venture according 
to testimony in Washington, D. C. 

This conclusion is important to the Tri- 
Cities which are currently seeking a new 
Federal building, particularly for a new Fed- 
eral court, and new post offices in Kenne- 
wick and Pasco. 

There has been talk locally of having some 
concern build a structure according to Gov- 
ernment specifications and then lease it to 
Uncle Sam, who could purchase it in 20 
years. 

Here are some editorial comments on the 
plan recently carried by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch which may indicate Federal think- 
ing on the idea: 

Testimony from two branches of the Gov- 
ernment about the administration’s lease- 
purchase plan leads to an irresistible con- 
clusion, 

Under the lease-purchase plan, the Gov- 
ernment, instead of appropriating funds for 
the construction of post offices, courthouses, 
and similar buildings, signs a contract with 
private interests which then construct the 
buildings and rent them to the Government. 
After 20 years the buildings become Govern- 
ment property; but in the meantime the 
Government has paid rentals large enough 
to cover not only construction costs, but the 
financing charges, and profits of the private 
enterprisers it has dealt with. 

A House Public Works Subcommittee asked 
Comptroller Joseph Campbell how much 
these extra costs would run to.. His answer: 
On 146 Federal buildings planned, the Gov- 
ernment would pay $634,500,000 more than 
it would pay if the same structures were 
built directly under the direct appropria- 
tions. That is a lot of money. 

The committee then heard Franklin G. 
Floete, head of the General Services Admin- 
istration, explain why the lease-purchase 
program has bogged down. It can be made 
to work, he said, if the Treasury will allow 
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higher interest payments than at present, 
and if construction cost estimates are in- 
creased 11 percent. 

In other words, the Government is unable 
to get its building done by the lease-purchase 
method unless it is willing to pay a great 
deal more than the %634,500,000 in excess 
costs already in sight under the program as 
now set up. 

Need there be any question about what 
irresistible conclusion it is which this testi- 
mony leads to? Surely the lease-purchase 
program should be abandoned and the old- 
fashioned way of direct appropriations 
restored. 





A Program To Preserve Our National 
Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an editorial from the Mem- 
phis Press Scimitar of April 3, 1957, de- 
scribing a program known as mission 66, 
to preserve our national parks in their 
natural state, and to provide for more 
adequate facilities to take care of the 
growing number of visitors each year. 
I would like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to this editorial on the 
importance of taking action on preserv- 
ing our national parks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ProGraM To PRESERVE Our NATIONAL PARKS 

A program known as Mission 66 is before 
this Congress. It was introduced in the 
previous Congress. It will be before every 
Congress through 1966, the year from which 
it gets its name. Part of it is to be carried 
out each year. 

It is a program to prepare our national 
parks for the 80 million visitors expected 
in 1966, the golden anniversary of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The park facilities, 
which were planned to take care of only 
25 million people, are being overtaxed as 
the result of the unexpected growth of 
America’s population. Not only facilities, 
but personnel are inadequate to handle the 
crowds, and as a result our parks, museums 
of irreplaceable nature, are threatened with 
permanent damage. 

This situation was revealed to the public 
in a series of articles by the New York Times 
and Christian Science Monitor. 

It may seem ironical that it requires new 
buildings to preserve the primitive character 
of the parks, but truth is often ironical, 
and that’s the way it is. You have to have 
buildings in which to put the crowds, and 





competent rangers to guide them, or they. 


get out of hand and spoil what should re- 
main unspoiled. 

No one knows better than the experienced 
nonpolitical head of the National Park 
Service, Conrad L. Wirth, that scrupulous 
moderation must be used in making im- 
provements in natural areas, for you can- 
not improve on nature. He is asking for— 
one might rather say, he is consenting to— 
only what a clamoring public will not be 
satisfied without. One of the finest things 
in the Mission 66 program, for instancé, is 
its insistence on the preservation of the 
wilderness area of the Great Smoky Moun- 
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tains National Park, where you find almost 
as many varieties of trees as you will find in 
all of Europe, and where wild animals 
roam under virgin trees as they did when 
the white man came. Half of the Nation’s 
population lives within 500 miles of this 
park, it has 2,500,000 visitors a year, and con- 
servative “Connie” points out how important 
it is to preserve for all time this glimpse into 
the past, this view of eternal nature. 

The National Park Service is not a bu- 
reaucracy, but a group of dedicated men 
and women who care deeply, and work hard 
at less than they could get in private in- 
dustry, to protect for all of us a treasure 
that would otherwise be lost. 

In case you are wondering what rela- 
tion this has to the current discussion of 
the’ budget: This program originated be- 
fore the present inflated budget was con- 
ceived, it shares in none of the loose and ir- 
responsible figuring that has rightly aroused 
the American people. It is truly conservative 
and truly economical. 





Scott McLeod 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The McLeod Appointment,” 
published in the New York Times of 
April 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE McLEop APPOINTMENT 


Scott McLeod is the symbol in the State 
Department of all that has happened in the 
last 4 years to lower morale so drastically 
and to drive from the diplomatic career some 
of the best officers we had. He entered the 
State Department in the security section in 
1953 as the representative of Senators 
BRIDGES, MCCARTHY and the late Senator Mc- 
Carran. No one man has represented in the 
public mind more than Scott McLeod all the 
evils of McCarthyism as applied to diplo- 
macy. On Tuesday he was nominated as 
Ambassador to Ireland. 

Is it any wonder that a storm of criticism 
has arisen throughout the country over 
diplomatic appointments when such things 
can happen? It would be unjust to make a 
blanket condemnation, for some fine ap- 
pointments were made, but there have been 
bad appointments, and this one comes as a 
climax. It would be hard to imagine a worse 
blow to the diplomatic corps or a worse ex- 
ample of playing politics with the foreign 
affairs of the United States. Secretary 
Dulles must take the blame for Mr. McLeod's 
unfortunate work in the field of so-called 
security and the refugee problems, for he, 
after all, is the head of the department, and 
he must take the blame for this appoint- 
ment. 

Ireland deserved a better fate. She has 
been most fortunate since 1953 in having a 
first-rate envoy—Ambassador William How- 
ard Taft III. Dublin is a post where the 
work is not arduous and life is wonderfully 
pleasant. The man who is named to Ire- 
land is a fortunate man. If he is a career 
diplomat like Mr. Taft he is a lucky man. 
For the noncareer man it is a reward. 

And now it is Scott McLeod who is going 
to get this reward if his nomination is rati-, 
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fied. Whether he gets it or doesn’t is not a 
personal matter. He is a well-intentioned 
if woefully misguided young man and no one 
begrudges him any happimess he can get. 
But the damage to the State Department 
and the United States diplomatic corps that 
will result from this appointment is public 
business. The Senate should block it. 


Luncheon in Family Dining Room of 
United States Senate Preceding Open- 
ing Baseball Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, for 
more than 20 years Lowell Mason, a for- 
mer member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has entertained members of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government at a lunch- 
eon in the family dining room of the 
United States Senate preceding the 
opening baseball game of the season. 

This is one of the outstanding lunch- 
eons of the year, and is appreciated and 
enjoyed by everyone who is privileged to 
attend. 

Mr. Mason always opens this luncheon 
with grace. It is so meaningful and in- 
spirational that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the prayer of grace be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and made 
a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
of grace was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LOWELL MAsON’s GRACE 


Oh Lord may we speak with Thee before 
partaking of Thy bounty? 

No Lowell-—-you may not! 

Mankind is so long on supplication and so 
short on endeavor— 

Always asking for daily bread—always asking 
to be forgiven trespasses— 

Always praying to Me for something. 

Be silent! e 

For I would speak to thee; 

To ministers preaching My gospel; to scien- 
tists groping for My truths; 

To men of business rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. 

And in this room and on this noon time I 
would speak to Legislators seeking My 
statutes and judges searching for My 
laws— 

I speak not to puppets, void of dignity, tools 
of the state exiled from truth and incom- 
petent to choose between good and evil. 

I speak to you—and to you—and to you. 

Son of man, stand upon thy feet! 

You pray to Me?—Here’s My prayer to you! 

My children which are on earth, you have 
hallowed My name. 

But My Kingdom has not come, nor My will 
been done, on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Resist temptations, for I will not do for you 

what you must do for yourself. 

It is not enough that you work for your daily 
bread, ; 

Work also to end your trespasses against each 
other. 

Then indeed My kingdom will be within you. 

And you will glorify My name. 

For ever and ever and ever. 

Amen. 
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United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “‘United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests,” written by Ernest 
B. Vaccaro, of the Associated Press, and 
published recently in the Washington 
Post. The article points out that, once 
again, we are beginning to lose some of 
the great stature which fortunately not 
long ago we held in the Latin American 
countries; and that if we do not do some- 
thing about it promptly, we are likely 
to find ourselves in a worsening situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES WARNED To GuARD HEMISPHERE 
TS 
(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 

The United States was told yesterday that 
its vital interests in Central America and the 
Caribbean “are in danger of being over- 
looked” in its concentration on world-shak- 
ing events elsewhere. 

A report was made public by a special 
Senate committee studying foreign aid. 

It was prepared by James Minotto, Phoenix, 
Ariz., rancher and a former Mutual Security 
Agency chief in Portugal. He drafted it for 
the committee after a survey of Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. 

While he said the threat of Communist 
subversion in those areas appears “negligi- 
ble,” he declared Guatemala showed “the 
ease with which some of these countries can 
be subverted to a base for mounting a Com- 
munist-led psychological offensive against 
the United States.” ; 

In urging continuation of military, eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance 
for the area, he declared: 

“For example, the Castillo Armas govern- 
ment in Guatemala must convince most of 
the people that they are better off than they 
were in 1954 if the present trend toward 
more democratic government is to be main- 
tained. 

“If the Government is unable to demon- 
strate such improvement, very few observers 
are willing to predict the orientation of the 
new administration that will come to power 
in 1960. 

“The great gap in incomes in several of 
these countries plus the lack of education 
presents a fertile field for Communist activi- 
ties. The Communist Party is outlawed in 
almost every country in the area. Despite 
this fact, untoward events, or dramatized 
issues of the local government against the 
people in some countries, can result in a 
repeat in the unhappy history in Guate- 
mala from 1950 to 1954.” 

Minotto said the United States must carry 
out its moral commitments to Guatemala, 
which cannot carry on necessary programs 
within the borrowing limits of its own econ- 
omy. 

“The availablility to the United States of 
sites for naval and air and the 
denial of such sites for use against the 
United States by other countries are con- 
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sidered essential parts of our security jy. 
terests,” he said, 1 

Minotto said the Defense Departmen; 
should speed up machinery for arms qq. 
liveries about which there have been 
disappointments. And he said the Govern 
ment should relax its policy of restrict 
grants and loans to emergency Condition 
provide help for construction of public f; 
cilities needed to stimulate private invest. 
ment. 


The Bermuda Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
the Maryville (Mo.) Daily Forum for 
March 13, 1957, I came across an edi- 
torial entitled “The Weakening Wall,” 
which, with particular reference to the 
British-American meeting at Bermuda, 
offers some very pertinent remarks con- 
cerning the strength of the Free World's 
defense front. F 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 

THE WEAKENING WALL 

When Prime Minister Macmillan, of 
Britain, meets President Eisenhower at Ber- 
muda later this month, the future of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is bound 
to be batted about. Today that outlook is 
too cloudy for the free world to feel wholly 
safe. 

Well advertised are the cutbacks that have 
been made in NATO forces, particularly those 
of Britain and France. And the example has 
not been lost on the West Germans, already 
slow in building their own NATO army 

All kinds of justification are given for the 
cutbacks. Troops are needed elsewhere. The 
emphasis is shifting more and more to 
atomic weapons which are said to lessen the 
need for big ground forces on the European 


defense arc. 


Still, those who believe stoutly in NATO's 
value as a deterrent to aggression insist that 
adequate ground forces are an indispensable 
element. They fear that sharp reductions 
could destroy NATO’s steel backbone and 
leave the West’s eastern perimeter guarded 
by mere token forces. . 

There is little question that what has been 
happening to NATO reflects a steady easing 
of western fears that the Soviet Union will 
commit open aggression against Europe. 

This relaxation has reached the point 
where participating nations feel safe in shift- 
ing forces to other fronts. Their leaders 
clearly believe these new fronts more import- 
ant in the present world situation. 

The real question is whether in fact they 
are more important. And that is one of the 
great matters Mr. Eisehhower and the new 
British Prime Minister must discuss at Ber- 
muda. 

Both are knowledgeable men fully aware 
that freemen twice in this century failed to 
grasp that their liberty had to be guarded 

ts. 


against tyran 
In the years since World War IT, the ‘ree 
peoples have been more steadily at the alert. 
But we are approaching what seems like 4 
major crossroads, where we must decide 
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ner safeguards will be maintained at 
= level or an increasing softness will be 
ed to invest our efforts at defense. 
If the trend is to be toward softness, then 
freemen may once more invite the holocaust 
that struck the globe in 1914 and again in 
1939. Tyrants live for the moment when the 


guard is 

















Oregon Orchardist of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago an event of importance 
and significamce took place in Hood 
River, Oreg. Hood River lies in one of 
the most beautiful valleys in the world. 
At this season, the thousands of acres 
of fruit trees for which the valley is fa- 
mous give it the very breath of life of a 
fairyland. Nature’s eons may be credited 
for the valley; man himself cultivated 
the wonderland of blossoms. The event 
to which I refer was a Hood River 
Chamber of Commerce dinner at which, 
for the first time, an annual award was 
made for Orchardist of the Year. Four 
other awards were made for such cate- 
gories as horticulture, orchard manage- 
ment, orchard soil management, and cit- 
izenship. The release issued by the 
chamber of commerce gives the details 
of the occasion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the release printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoop River CouNTyY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hoop River, OrzEc. 
To Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER. , 

Five men representing the cream of the 
crop in the first annual “Orchardist of the 
Year” contest honored Wednesday night, 

27, were led by a person of long 
standing in public service, as well as in the 
fruitgrowing industry. 

Riddell Lage is a Pine Grove orchardist in 
partnership with his father, E. E. Lage, and 
manages 217 acres of property, of which 154 
acres are in apple, pear and cherry orchards. 
His major varieties are Anjou and Bartlett 
pears, Red Delicious and Newtown apples 
with limited acreage of Gravenstein and 
Winesap apples and Lambert cherries. 

A long list of public services is corfhected 
with the name of Riddell Lage. For eight 
years he served in the State Legislature as 
Hood River County representative. He is 
president of the Mid-Columbia Credit Asso- 
ciation, is a past president of Oregon State 
Horticulture Society, is a former member of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and is former 
president of the Hood River County Traffic 
Association. 

Until recently, Lage was a member of the 
State Commission, and was a director 
of the Washington-Oregon Canning Pear As- 
sociation. This month he has been on a 
tour, including a visit to W: D. C. 
88 a state representative of the yyment 


Lage is also an independent packer, and is 
noted for keeping detailed records on his 
orchard and packinghouse operations. He 
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is noted for his willingness to try out new 
equipment and innovations in the industry. 
He follows a permanent sod cover crop pro- 
gram. Among his horticultural practices are 
careful fertilization of trees based on size and 
vigor, and the careful training of young 
trees with special emphasis on selection of 
permanent scaffold limbs. 

Joe Smullin, Jr., Parkdale orchardist, re- 
ceived the Horticulture award. He has 105 of 
his 150 acres in fruit and is recognized as 
following a good program of tree replacement 
for capacity orchard production. 

Smullin has a large number of acres in 
new orchard of good commercial varieties 
for the Parkdale district, and raises 6 to 7 
acres of strawberries in his young orchard 
to help pay expenses of bringing trees into 
bearing. He is a member of the Apple Grow- 
ers Association and is a senior chamber di- 
rector. He is high in citizenship. His spon- 
sor notes that Smullin’s orchard is well 
sprayed and crops are clean year after year, 
and that he uses land unfit for orchard as 
pasture and stockraising. 

Richard Radliff, Barrett orchardist, re- 
ceived the orchard-management award. He 
has 55 of his 72 acres in orchard, and is in 
partnership with his father, Archie Radliff. 
He keeps outstanding farm records and has 
participated in fruit-production cost studies 
sponsored by Oregon State College. He has 
eliminated undesirable varieties of fruit, re- 
placing them with those which are more 
popular. 

Much of the equipment used by Radliff 
has been built by himself in a well-equipped 
machine shop. He is converting to more 
modern practices and has one of the best 
appearing cabin areas and facilities in the 
valley. The 1955-56 freeze claimed a large 
number of his Newton apple trees. 

The orchard soil management trophy went 
to Roy Bisbee, who is in partnership with 
his brother, Ben, Oak Grove orchardists. 
They manage a 95-acre ranch of which 75 
acres are planted in orchard. Roy, in addi- 
tion to his outstanding soil-management pro- 
gram, has been noted for some other good 
orchard practices. He and his brother re- 
cently constructed a catch basin for water 
storage to supplement the sometimes short 
supply of irrigation water available in that 
district. Roy and Ben also discovered a 
sport of the Starking Red Delicious apple 
in their orchard in 1945 and patent is pend- 
ing for the sport variety called Starkrimson. 

Bruno Hukari is the recipient of the fifth 
award, that of citizenship. Among the pub- 
lic-services offices held by Hukari are mem- 
bership in the West Side Fire Department, 
Hood River Ditch Co., County Community 
Agriculture Committee, and Memorial Hos- 
pital Board. 

Hukari, who owns a 54-acre Oak Grove 
orchard, alsc assisted with the Memorial Hos- 
pital construction fund drive, and is a past 
board member of the Apple Growers Associ- 
ation. 





Indiana Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Indiana Leads the Way,” from 
the Hammond Times, of Hammond, Ind., 
in its issue of April 8, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIANA LEADS THE Way 


Indiana has more than held its own in 
the matter of personal income as compared 
to several Midwest States. 

Some startling facts along these lines are 
revealed in a comprehensive study just re- 
leased by the United States Department of 
Commerce. The period from 1929 to 1955 is 
covered—a total of 26 years. Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa are included with Indiana 
in the report. 

Indiana led the other 3 States with a 328 


percent gain in total personal income. For 
the others the increases were: Wisconsin, 
245 percent; Illinois, 212, and Iowa, 192. 


Illinois still has more than half the total 
personal income in the four-State area. 

The sources of this income also were stu- 
died. For Indiana personal income from 
manufacturing more than quadrupled. This 
increase was 440 percent. 

Indiana income from wholesale and re- 
tail trade went up 389 percent during this 
period. The smallest increase was farm in- 
come, 114 percent. 

It is significant to note that Indiana led 
the other 3 States in all 3 categories. 

It is evident, as pointed by the report, 
that Indiana has enjoyed steady, even spec- 
tacular, growth in the period covered. Hoo- 
siers also will find satisfaction in the fact 
that their State has set the pace for the 
area. 





Cuban Chief Restores All Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article, 
which was published today in various 
newspapers, which notifies the people of 
the world that the President of Cuba 
has once again restored all constitutional 
and civil rights to the people of Cuba. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CUBAN CHIEF RESTORES ALL CiviL RIGHTS 

Haspana, CusBa, April 15.—President Ful- 
gencio Batista announced today the restora- 
tion of full constitutional guaranties to 
Cuba’s 6 million people, effective at midnight 
tonight. 

The guaranties were suspended 45 days 
ago. Batista’s government announced the 
action was intended to protect Cuba’s vital 
sugar production from threats of sabotage 
by insurrectionists and Communists. 

Batista declared he felt the internal situa- 
tion had now eased sufficiently to permit re- 
‘turn to the people of the rights of peaceful 
assembly, freedom from arrest without a war- 
rant, and other constitutional rights. 

The presidential palace remained under 
heavy guard. It was the scene of an attempt 
by revolutionaries to assassinate Batista on 
March 13. 

Batista declared the restoration was or- 
dered to protect the people against terrorism. 
Many leading Cubans and opposition politi- 
cal parties had accused Batista of a dicta- 
torial act in suspending the guaranties. 

The President made clear the restoration 
applied also to easternmost Oriente Province, 
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where Fidel Castro, 30-year-old former Ha- 
bana University student, and a small band of 
followers have been attempting to wage guer- 
rilla warfare against the Government. 


The President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1957, an editorial discussing 
the 1958 budget appeared in the Marys- 
ville (Mo.) Daily Forum, and because it 
is of general interest not only to Mis- 
sourians but to Americans everywhere, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

DIFFICULT, PERILOUS TasK 


At budget time in former years, Congress 
has resolutely set about cutting the Presi- 
dent’s money requests almost as a matter of 
course. But the lawmakers always assumed 
the White House had presented a budget it 
earnestly believed was essential in every 
detail. 

They are not thus convinced in 1957. 

When Mr. Eisenhower presented his figures 
for the coming year, he permitted his potent 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey to as- 
sail them as too big. 

Many legislators and a horde of others 
interested in the Federal budget took this 
as an unmistakable sign the President didn’t 
really believe in his new figures. There has 
been widespread feeling that he either 
ducked the task of tight budget making, or 
didn’t know how to bring it off. 

Some observers have thought that Mr. 
Eisenhower was honestly torn between the 
desire for economy in government and the 
belief that many costly Federal programs are 
necessary to meet the problems of this ex- 
panding country in a troubled age. 

Whatever is in his mind, whatever the facts 
of budget preparation within the adminis- 
tration, the President plainly doesn’t intend 
to revise his requests. He has tossed the 
ball to Congress. 

The lawmakers obviously do not like this. 
Even though in past years they have relished 
the job of budget slashing, they didn’t like 
to undertake that part of it which they 
feel is properly the administration’s 
responsibility. 

The President says big savings aren't pos- 
sible unless sizable projects like the farm 
or the veterans’ program are trimmed. And 
he adds that since these are authorized by 
Congress, the latter must decide which if any 
must suffer. 

It is true that these things have been 
authorized on Capitol Hill. But most legis- 
lative programs originate in the executive 
branch of government. 

“The President proposes, the Congress dis- 
poses,” they used to say. 

The responsibility for Government pro- 
grams generally is a joint one. If a major 
project is to be heavily slashed, the matter 
hardly seems one for congressional decision 
alone. 

The budget situation this year is extremely - 
puzzling. Probably there are not too many 
Americans who feel that up to now the ad- 
ministration has discharged its full respan- 
sibility toward the vital budget-making 
assignment. 
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Aluminum Production on the Columbia 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon’s paramount industry springs 
from its vast stands of timber, the 
greatest in any State. However, Ore- 
gon’s metropolis, Portland, finds that 
metalworking outranks the giant lumber 
industry as the city’s No. 1 employer. 
This information was offered in the De- 
cember 13, 1956, issue of the Iron Age. 
The article goes on to point out that the 
“big factor in the area’s industrial 
growth is aluminum-reduction plants.” 
It should be noted in passing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the initial development of the 
hydroelectric resources of the Columbia 
River, with the construction of such 
great multiple-purpose dams as Bonne- 
ville, Grand Coulee, and McNary, made 
this metalworking upsurge possible. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this material included in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 


Don’t OVERLOOK PORTLAND AS METALS MARKET 
(By R. R. Kay) 


Metalworkers selling the west coast area 
can’t afford to overlook Portland, Oreg. It’s 
another fast-growing spot for metalworking 
products and services. 

Metalworking outranks the giant lumber 
industry as Portland's No. 1 employer. So 
says the latest census of manufactures. In 
1954 metalworking payroll was over $72 mil- 
lion, and value added by manufacture hit 
$140 million. The value added was 31 per- 
cent of that of all Portland manufacturing— 
a 73-percent increase over 1947. And today’s 
figures are even higher. 


ALL SORTS AND SIZES 


Variety is the spice of Portland’s metal- 
working life. The diversification trend, 
steady for several years, is now very strong. 
Made-in-Portland labels go on lots of prod- 
ucts, from mechanics’ handtools to special 
logging devices, from automobile license 
plates to furnace and heating equipment. 

Big factor in the area’s industrial growth: 
Aluminum reduction plants. Both Alumi- 
num Company of America and Reynolds 
Metals Co. jacked up capacity in the past 
few years. The result is a healthy increase 
in Portland-area aluminum fabrication. 


A SHOT IN THE ARM 


World War II shipbuilding gave the Port- 
land metalworking industry its big boost. 
When fighting stopped, subcontractors 
switched to other products, many never be- 
fore made in the Pacific Northwest. And 
some shipbuilders, themselves, branched out. 

Take Albina Engine & Machine Works and 
Gunderson Bros Engine Corp., both still in 
ship construction and repair. Today, Al- 
bina also makes a motorized painter's stage. 
And, an affiliate, turns out stain- 
less steel valves. Gunderson is readying a 
new automobile-parking unit called File-A- 
Way. 

Williamette Iron & Steel Co., area’s largest 
shipbuilder, is at work on a multi-million- 
dollar conversion job. Its Bingham pump 
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division continues to grow, making large 
centrifugal pumps for the world marke: ~ 
HUMMING ALONG 


In fact, Portiand’s metalworking indy 
is humming on all fronts, expanding, diyer,;, 
fying, or both. Oregon Steel Mills, yz), 
three electric furnaces, recently expande, 
The firm makes light structurals Union 
Carbide & Carbon’s electrometallurgica) 
division, a ferroalloy producer, has doubig 
capacity. 

Foundries are thriving. There are 15 pray 
iron, 20 nonferrous and-4 diecasting. Leag. 
ers include: Electric Steel Foundry Co., hich 
alloy and electric steel castings; and Omar; 
Industries, ferrous investment casting; 
Schmitt Steel, Inc., is one of three stee! for. 
ing plants. 

fron Fireman Manufacturing Co. has , 
large plant subcontracting for the aircras; 
industry. 


Stry 
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CLAIMS TO FAME 

Portland is a leading producer of logging 
trucks, trailers, sawmill, and lumber many. 
facturing machinery. That figures, sinc¢ 
woodworking is still Oregon's No. 1 employer. 

Lift truck makers include Hyster Co. ang 
Lamson Mobilift Corp. “And tractor manv. 
facturing is in for a big boost. Wagner Trac. 
tor Co., a Mixermobile Manufacturers affilj. 
ate, bought a 71-acre site. 


United States Naval Academy Nutritional 
Foods for the Brigade of Midshipmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 4 

member, of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy, and as a 
Member of a Congress which constantly 
and properly has an ear attuned to econ- 
omy, I feel that Congress should be ap- 
prised of a program now underway at the 
Naval Academy which is designed not 
only to contribute to the welfare of the 
midshipmen, but to do so without add- 
ing to the costs of operating the Acad- 
emy. 
It has often been said that an army 
marches on its stomach; the same holds 
true, and even more so, for a growing 
young man being developed into a naval 
officer. 

Admiral Smedberg, Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, long has been con- 
cerned with the many complex problems 
involved in providing 4,000 calories a day 
of nutritional foods for the 3,600-man 
brigade of midshipmen at a daily ration 
of $1.35. 

To assist in this problem, General 
Foods Corp. was asked by the Academy to 
loan the services of one of its four insti- 
tutional dietitians, Miss Gerry De Mauro, 
to create nutritional salads and desserts 
with sufficient eye appeal and taste ap- 
peal that the midshipmen would eat 
these dishes with the same relish they 
apply to steak. 

Officer Louis 


According to Commissary 
W. LeForge, Jr., the result has been 4 
contented brigade, a great reduction in 
the volume of food left on their plates— 
and lower costs. To cite only one exam- 
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ple, Miss De Mauro showed the Academy 
cooks how to reduce the cost of each 
jemon meringue pie by 7 cents, and since 
700 pies are devoured at a single sitting, 
this represents a substantial saving. 

The personnel of the Academy cer- 
tainly deserve commendation for the 
foresight shown in improving the physi- 
cal well-being of the midshipmen. Miss 
De Mauro and General Foods rate a hand 
for donating their services to make this 
accomplishment possible. 





New United States Role in Africa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial en- 
titled “New United States Role in 
Africa,’ which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis News on April 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Unrrep States ROLE IN AFRICA 


Vice President Nixon is right in advocat- 
ing that the United States give more atten- 
tion to cultivating friendship with the 
Africans. 

Large areas of Africa, as Mr. Nixon found 
on his recent tour, are emerging into civili- 
zation, culture, and self-assertion. And al- 
though, as he has reported, Communist dom- 
ination there is not a “present” danger, 
“Communist leaders consider Africa today 
to be as important in their designs for world 
conquest as they considered China be 25 
years ago.” 

This country has paid little attention to 
African relations as such, leaving them up. 
to the European powers. But Africans now 
are breaking away from their colonial ties. 
It is high time to quit dealing with them 
through the British foreign office and its 
counterparts. 

Vice President Nixon recommends that the 
old-fashioned diplomacy which finds African 
affairs lumped with those of Asia and the 
Middle East be thrown out of the window. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
already has given its approval to the Nixon 
suggestion that a new bureau of African 
affairs be set up in the State Department. 

‘The State Department itself should act 
afirmatively on his further advice to shake 
up some of our African foreign aid missions, 
“information” staffs and embassies and man 
them with persons “better capable of inter- 
preting and explaining our policies.” 

A new interest in Africa should not mean 
that the Washington global do-gooders have 
another giveaway playground set up for their 
administration. Far from that. Whatever 
economic assistance this country should lend 
should be in the form of promoting mutual 
trade, providing a climate for American 
private investment projects and technical 
advice, 

If we try to use in Africa the same old 
ideas of past foreign aid programs, they not 
only would stand to fail as they have else- 
where but could even bankrupt us. 

From the United States, the Africans 
shou'd have democratic encouragement, but 
no dollar diplomacy. 
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The Postmaster General Should Resign 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the $41 
million deficiency appropriation should 
be approved quickly by Congress so that 
full postal service can be _ restored 
throughout the Nation. We cannot 
abide ill-considered “meat-ax” cuts vi- 
tally affecting thousands of families 
whose breadwinners are postal em- 
ployees, as well as the millions of postal 
patrons who are entitled to rely on the 
mail service which has been established. 

However, the Postmaster General 
should resign. I said so at the outset of 
this hassle; I say so again now, as do 
the Detroit Times and other leading 
newspapers, along with a number of 
Congressmen, including my friend and 
distinguished colleague, JoHN LESINSKI, 
Democrat, Michigan, who is a senior 
member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, of which com- 
mittee I am also a member. 

Naw, did the Postmaster General vio- 
late the antideficiency law? ‘Yes, says 
the Comptroller General in an. opinion 
written April 12, 1957. He a sub- 
paragraph (c) (1) which requires him to 
make the money appropriated to his 
Department last for the full year with- 
out the necessity of a deficiency appro- 
priation. 

The law provides no penalty for the 
violation of this section. I intend to in- 
troduce an amendment to provide for 
the same penalty applicable for viola- 
tions of paragraph (a), (b), and (h) of 
the Antideficiency Act. 

My considered opinion, as a lawyer, is 
that Mr. Summerfield violated para- 
graph (h), for which paragraph the pen- 
alty is, upon conviction, a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than than 2 years, or both. 
His guilt, of course, must be determined 
by acourt. Therefore, I am turning over 
a copy of this statement to the United 
States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia with the request that he take ap- 
propriate action and in due course advise 
me. I personally do not believe Mr. 
Summerfield should be fined or im- 
prisoned, in view of the fact that there 
have been previous unprosecuted viola- 
tions of the Antideficiency Act al- 
though it appears that none was so gross, 
so flagrant, and so arrogantly carried 
out as the instance before us. In any 
event, if he were convicted, the matter 
of punishment would be for the court to 
decide. 

All that I am saying as a lawyer is 
that there is a basis for prosecution for 
the following reasons: 

Paragraph ‘h) of section 3679, Revised 
Statutes as amended—title 31, United 
States Code, section 665—commonly 
known as the Antideficiency Act, pro- 
vides: 

(h) Expenditures in excess of aportion- 
ment prohibited: penalties. 
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No officer or employee of the United States 
shall authorize or create any obligation or 
make any expenditure (A) in excess of an 
apportionment or reapportionment, or (B) 
in excess of the amount permitted by regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to subsection (g) 
of this section. 


It is plain that Mr. Summerfield did 
authorize and create obligations in ex- 
cess of the amount permitted under sub- 
section (g), which subsection, so far as 
important, reads as follows: 

The head of each agency, subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, shall prescribe, by regulation, a sys- 
tem of administrative control * * * de- 
signed to (A) restrict obligations or expendi- 
tures against each appropriation to the 
amount of apportionments or reapportion- 
ments made for each such appropriation. 


A study of the reapportionments made 
by the Bureau of the Budget at the rec- 
ommendation of the Postmaster General 
shows that the fourth quarter apportion- 
ments beginning with December 14, 1956, 
were $11 million below the “apportion- 
ment” made on July 13, 1956, and were 
$31 million below the July 13 “appor- 
tionment” by reason of a “reapportion- 
ment” accomplished on February 4, 1957. 
A study of the eight adjustments of the 
“apportionments” will show that the 
Postmaster General decreased the fourth 
quarter “apportionment” by three differ- 
ent “reapportionments,” which resulted 
in the fourth quarter “apportionment” 
being $40,727,100 less than the third 
quarter. “apportionment” which covered 
2 days’ less time. 

I have put “apportionment” in quota- 
tion marks because the proper under- 
standing of this word is central to an 
understanding of my contention that 
subsection (h) has been violated. My 
point is this: As used in this act, an 
“apportionment” is more than a mere 
division of the money appropriated for 
the whole year. It is, rather, the sum 
necessary for any particular quarter so 
that the usual services provided by the 
Department may be carried on as pro- 
vided by law. It is plain that the reduc- 
tions in the fourth quarter by the ad- 
justments set forth jn the Comptroller 
General’s letter, No. B—131361, dated 
April 12, 1957, resulted in the amount 
allocated to the fourth quarter being far 
too little to maintain the usugl services 
in the sense just described. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the 
Postmaster General is pressing for a $47 
million deficiency appropriation so that 
he may maintain operations during this 
fourth quarter. 

The whole matter boils down to the 
Postmaster General’s willful and know- 
ing violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act 
by purposefully refusing to apportion 
‘the appropriation money as required by 
law. It may be said that he did ask the 
Director of the Budget to approve sup- 
plemental appropriations and that the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
through inexcusable ignorance with re- 
spect to the use of postal revenues, re- 
fused to transmit this information to 
Congress. ; 

However, the Postmaster General well 
knew the antideficiency law and had 
ample opportunity between July 10, 
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1956, and the adjournment of Congress 
that year, as well~as during the re- 
mainder of 1956, to contact the appro- 
priate committees of the House to in- 
form them of any additional needs so 
that the drastic curtailment now put 
into effect would not be necessary and 
so that the antideficiency law would be 
obeyed instead of flagrantly flouted and 
violated. 


Rise in Construction Spending in March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Construction Spending Set 
Record in March, Rose 3 Percent Above 
Last Year,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on April 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION SPENDING Ser RECORD IN 
Marcu, ROsE 3 Percent ABOVE Last YEAR 


WasHincton, The Government reported 
spending for new construction put in place 
expanded seasonally in March to nearly $3.2 
billion—a record for the month. 

This was a 9-percent climb over the $2.9 
billion spent in February and 3’ percent above 
the less than $3.1 billion of expenditures in 
March of last year. 

March construction closed out the most 
active first quarter on record, the Commerce 
and Labor Departments said in a joint re- 
lease. Spending for new construction 
totaled nearly $9.2 billion in the January- 
March period. This was a 4-percent increase 
over the previous first quarter high reached a 
year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the re- 
port said, new construction activity in this. 
year’s first quarter climbed to a record an- 
nual rate of $44.8 billion—compared with 
a $44.4 billion rate in the preceding quarter 
and actual expenditures of $44.3 billion for 
the full year 1956. 

The departments said private construction 
outlays totaled nearly $2.3 billion in March. 
This was @ 7 percent increase over February 
and about the same level as a year earlier. 
Spending for new houses climbed 10 per- 
cent in March to $890 million but still fell 
11 percent shy of year-earlier outlays. 

Spending for public construction in March 
amounted to $913 million, the report said. 
This was 14 percent above February and 13 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Looking at the first quarter, the depart- 
ments said private expenditures totaled 
nearly $6.6 billion—about 1 percent higher 
than the corresponding period of last year. 
Declines in housing, stores, and farm build- 
ings, the report said, were offset by in- 
creases to record levels in construction 
of industrial buildings, office buildings, 
churches, schools, hospitals, and public 
utilities. 

Public outlays for new construction 
amounted to nearly $2°6 billion during the 
first quarter, the report said. This was 11 
percent above the like period of last year. 
All major types of public construction con- 
tributed to the climb with new highs being 
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reached in expenditures for highways, 
schools, and sewer and water projects. 
Construction outlays in the first quarter 
totaled nearly $9.2 billion, Government fig- 
ures showed. This was 4 percent above the 
previous high for the period reached a year 
ago. On a seasonally adjusted basis, build- 
ing expenditures climbed to a record an- 
nual rate of $44.8 billion. This compared 
with $44.3 billion spent in the full year 1956. 
Private construction work in the first 
quarter was 1 percent above the like 1956 
period. Declines in building of homes, 
stores, and farm structures were offset by 
record construction of industrial and office 
buildings, churches, schools, and hospitals. 


Jury Rights and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 31, 
1957, contained an interesting editorial 
entitled “Jury Rights and Civil Rights.” 
I commend the Post-Dispatch for a real- 
ly excellent editorial, which will be of 
interest to all Senators. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There —s no objection, the editorial 
was orde to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jury RIGHTs AND CIvIL RIGHTS 


Southern opposition to civil-rights legis- 
lation is being led in the Senate this year 
by soft-spoken lawyers instead of shouting 
racists. Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, 
has attracted attention; for example, by in- 
voking against the administration’s proposed 
bills the sanctity of the constitutional right 
to trial by jury. And he is reported to have 
made some headway. 

The proposed legislation would indeed 
make it possible to bypass jury trials in some 
civil-rights cases. When a Negro was denied 
the right to vote, the bills would permit the 
United States Department of Justice to seek 
in Federal courts an injunction against the 
State’s refusal to register the Negro as a 
voter. Violations of the injunction would be 
punished by actions for contempt, which 
could be heard without a jury. 

Senator Ervin argues that the effect would 
be to deprive Americans of a sacred right— 
the right to a jury trial. He may have a 
point. But he would be more persuasive if 
he were as zealous in protecting the disfran- 
chised Negro’s constitutional rights as he 
professes to be in protecting the rights of 
the white disfranchiser. 

Everybody knows why the civil-rights legis- 
lation proposes to enforce the constitutional 
right to. vote by use of injunction and con- 
tempt proceedings—which, incidentally, are 
constitutionally just as valid as criminal 
jury trials. The reason for this procedure is 
that in the areas where white officials habit- 
ually deny Negroes the right to vote, the 
juries also are white and would tend to re- 
fuse convictions. 


hard to prove that one man’s right to a 
trial is a proper basis for denying another 
man’s right to vote. 


April 1 
Rooster Feathers in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, the wor 
“cocktail” originally meant the rear eng 
of a rooster. And the word’s basic meap. 
ing right now could be expressed in ti, 
phrase, “Rooster feathers,”’ according t) 
the makeup of cocktail, rhetorically ang 
in literal syllable. 

Much has been said or written aboy 
the Washington cocktail party, or rooste; 
feathers, as this function has been ca;. 
ried out during the past two decade. 
particularly after liquor became le: alize; 
and glamorized in President Rooseve}t’; 
first term. Now when a Congressman js 
invited out to rooster feathers in Wash. 
ington and the function appears to te 
tied in with something he should rightly 
attend, he could always try to get ther 
about the time rooster feathers is over 
But if he gets in before the tail end of 
the rooster’s tail, then he could very well 
hunt for some sparkling ginger ale or 
some good red tomato juice for a little 
honest: nourishment while some of the 
remaining gigglers are closing up on 
rooster feathers with manifest evidence 
of drooping feathers and minus any re- 
maining crow after too many ounces of 
Old Crow. 

Sometimes a person may wonder about 
the historic background or early orizin 
of rooster feathers. Did Nero start 
rooster feathers as he worked out his 
fiddling technique just before the oc- 
casion of the burning of Rome? Or did 
Pontius Pilate establish rooster feathers 
as he considered his final order of execu- 
tion against the Saviour? Or did rooster 
feathers start much later, say when 
Benedict Arnold got some of his friends 
together during the last week before he 
carried out his predatory plot? Cer- 
tainly George Washington had no rooster 
feathers party when he got ready to cross 
the Delaware in the hour of our coun- 
try’s great crisis. Neither did rooster 
feathers originate with Paul Revere in 
the early evening of the night of his 
famous midnight ride. It could never 
have been invented by Joan of Arc that 
evening before she rode out to deliver 
her people yonder in France in their time 
of great need. These last-named people 
were serious and effective patriots with 
sober and far-reaching objectives ahead 
of them. And none saw fit to have 
rooster feathers in the critical hours of 
those great undertakings and historic 
achievements. 

Does a Representative or Senator or 
high governmental official really need 
rooster feathers to sustain him or enter- 
tain him in his times of wrestling with 
the problems of his day and age? The 
correct answer is no, of course. 

Rooster feathers tends to make wome! 


silly and men belligerent. 
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1957 
Rooster feathers is a friend of frivolity 
ure, 
a foe feathers is an enemy of all 
serious endeavor. 
Rooster feathers has no ally in heaven 
put many good friends in hell. 
feathers in Washington never 
gave America her greatness or strength 
or fame or continuity but is certainly an 
effective force to curtail all of these here 
at the very center of our country’s heart- 


beat. 


















Looking Ahead in Southern Agriculture 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting and informative 
speech delivered by Mr. J. W. Fanning, 
chairman of the division of agricultural 
economics, the University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., to 
the Southern Regional Conference for 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of 
Agricultural Education, in Atlanta, on 
April 4, 1957. 

The speech follows: 

LOOKING AHEAD IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 

(By J. W. Fanning) 


As one attempts to look forward to the 
South of the sixties, the agricultural pattern 
of the past and the transition of the present 
come into clear focus. This situation is con- 
fusing and somewhat frustrating. It’s rather 
difficult to decide where to catch hold in a 
discussion of this kind, and what factors in 
our present dynamic economy one should 
hang his over-the-hill look onto. Everyone 
seems to that change is the order of 
the day—and will likely be so for many years 
yet. But it’s not easy to reach agreement on 
what southern agriculture will look like in 
the years ahead—nor, for that matter, what 
the pattern of total community life will be. 
We seem to be expecting change—rather 
hoping it will come—but praying that it will 
not be too upsetting, and that the great 
value of our past rural culture can be re- 
tained. It doesn’t hurt to hope for such 
things. However, we’ve seen enough change 
to know that things “ain’t like they used to 
be and never ‘wuz’.” 

With this brief introduction, I should like 
te call your attention to seven areas of great 
change and development. Within each I 
should like to make some observations that 
reflect a pea of present trends and 
opinions a t the pattern of things to come. 
As in every projection, even though it’s 
founded upon a base which one regards as 
sound, there’s doubtless some reflection of 
sadness in leaving a pattern of life one has 
known so well and loved so much. But as 
the little poem expresses it so well: 


“Change and change, and never rest, 
Not what we are, but what we hope for is 
best.” F 


“™ 
1. A CHANGING POPULATION PATTERN 


From 1940 to 1950 in the South: 

Farm population down 28 percent (United 
States 18 percent down). 

Rural nonfarm population up 45 percent. 

Urban population up 40 percent. 

Total up 13 percent (United 
States up 15 percent). 
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Farm population declined from 43 to 27 
percent of the total population. (For the 
United States the decline was from 22 to 16 
percent.) 

Rural population declined from 65 to 57 
percent of the total population. 

The South contributed 5,481,000 or 64 per- 
cent of the national net migration of 8,610,- 
000 persons from the farms of the United 
States between 1940 and 1950. Of those 
migrating from the farms of the South, 68 
percent were white and 32 percent were non- 
white. Males and females migrating were in 
about equal proportion. More than half 
(53 percent) of the net migration were per- 
sons in the age grouping 10 to 24. 


Observations 


Farm population will continue to decline 
in numbers and in relation to the total. 

Large net migrations of young men and 
women will continue from our farms as birth 
rates remain high and replacement needs do 
not increase substantially. 

A large rural population will be maintained 
with the likelihood, however, that it will 
drop to less than 50 percent of the total. 

Developments that will stabilize and hold 
a substantial rural population should be 
encouraged. 

The tendency to concentrate population 
in metropolitan centers seems destined to 
continue in the South. 


Producing for the growing local markets. 


will offer increasing opportunities for farms 
in the South. Dr. Marguerite Burk, of 
A. M.S., thinks it reasonable to assume that 
the major part of the one-third to one-half 
rise in food expenditures by 1975 will come 
in the South. Actually, we will likely need 
an increase of as much as 50 percent per 
head in the demand for food marketing serv- 
ices in the next 20 years in the South. 
Holding onto the great values which have 
been an integral part of our rural culture 
becomes imminently important and chal- 
lenging. 
2. FEWER FARMERS AND A CHANGE IN TENURE 


From 1940 to 1955 in the South. 

The number of farmers declined 23 per- 
cent. 

The number of white farmers declined 20 
percent. 

The number of Negro farmers declined 32 
percent. 

The number of white farmers increased 
from 76 to 80 percent of all farmers. 

The number of tenants declined 52 per- 
cent. 

The percentage of tenancy declined from 
49 to 31 percent. 

Sharecroppers, even though declining 36 
percent in numbers, increased from 38 to 
50 percent of all tenants. 

Observations 

The South is apparently destined to have 
even fewer farmers in the years ahead— 
with a smaller percentage of these being 
nonwhite. 

There are evidences that the percentage 
of tenancy will decrease somewhat from 
present levels, but not significantly. Ten- 
ancy is the road to ownership. It must be 
used to an increasing extent as capital in- 
vestments required to farm profitably rise. 
Great emphasis is needed on fair and work- 
able rental arrangements between owner 
and tenant. And the social stigma of rent- 
ing must be removed. Our youth must be 
taught that it is honorable and economically 
sound to climb the tenure ladder to ultimate 
ownership of their farms. In many respects 
@ young couple is far better operating under 
a share rental arrangement (new type share- 
cropping) with adequate working capital 
than owning land with inadequate working 
capital. The first step to profitable farming 
today is the possession of adequate working 
capital and an excellent credit rating with 
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a financial institution that looks with favor 
upon agricultural lending. 


3. FEWER FULL-TIME FARMERS 


In 1954 in the South: 

Thirty-nine percent of all farms were part- 
time and residential, receiving more income 
from off-farm employment than from farm 
production. 

Sixty-one percent of all farms were com- 
mercial depending upon farm production for 
most of their income. Half of these com- 
mercial farms had annual gross incomes of 
less than $2,500. The remaining 47 percent 
had yearly incomes exceeding $2,500. 

Variations by States in the percentage of 
part-time and residential farms were from 
48 percent in Virgifia to 31 percent in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Observations 

Industrial and other off-farm employment 
opportunities have been the means by which 
large numbers of small farmers have been 
able to remain on their farms and in rural 
communities. These opportunities will 
minimize full-time farming operations in 
areas where small farms predominate. 

The maintenance of substantial numbers 
of people in our rural communities will 
largely depend upon how successful this sys- 
tem of farming can be made. As industrial- 
ization grows, farmers need criteria by which 
to decide between accepting off-farm employ- 
ment and changing their basic farm organ- 
izations and methods to increase farm in- 
come. There is a great need by part-time 
and residential farmers for information on 
how best to use their land, labor and other 
available resources. 

On of the great challenges of the South 
is found among the 730,000 commercia! farm- 
ems selling less than $2,500 yearly. Studies 
show a smaller percentage of these persons 
with off-farm income. Also, they are older 
people. Many can move into nonfarm work. 
Others can change their farm setups for 
larger income. There will be others who 
find it practically impossible to make needed 
adjustments. They need help and encour- 
agement to do the best with what they have 
and what they are. 

4. LARGER FARMS WITH HIGH CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT 

From 1950 to 1954 in the South: 

Farms increased from an average size of 
124 to 170 acres, a rise of 37 percent. 

Capital invested in land, buildings, motor 
vehicles, machinery, equipment and all live- 
stock in the January 1-inventory, increased 
from $11,304,186,000 to $31,526,640,000, a rise 
of 2.8 times. 

Total capital investment per farm worker 
incréased from an estimated $2,700 to $9,900. 

Working capital increased from 19 to 33 
percent of investments. Machinery and 
equipment increased from 8 to 25 percent of 
invested capital. 

Observations 


Larger commercial farms can reasonably 
be expected to provide more acres and larger 
gross incomes per family as well as a more 
efficient economic unit in the use of labor 
and capital. The size of business as related 
to efficiency will become more and more im- 
portant. Size of farm will increase exten- 
sively and intensively. 

Larger farms will require greater amounts 
of capital for maximum efficiency—and a 
growing expertness in the management of 
capital. 

The question of “how big is too big” for 
sound farming should receive much atten- 
tion in the years ahead. The release of the 
old system of 40 acres-and-a-mule must be 
completed. The acceptance of efficient fam- 
ily-sized farm units of upwards to 300 and 
more acres must be made. The building of 
new attitudes toward both the number and 
size of farms is a challenging undertaking. 
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Greater emphasis will be required on the 
efficient management of the farm business. 
Invested capital per man will continue to 
increase as our land values move upward 
and even more power and livestock and 
poultry come to the farms. Both oppor- 
tunities and risks increase with this kind 
of farming. Better management is the only 
solid answer. 

There are many burdensome inefficiencies 
in farm layout, building and field must be 
corrected. This will require greater invest- 
ment of capital funds. 

5. CASH OUT OF POCKET COSTS TO CONTINUE 
HIGH 

In 1955 in the South: 

Total production expehses ($5,595,000,000) 
were 68 percent of total cash receipts ($8;- 
243,000,000) . 

Expenditures for feed, fertilizer, and hired 
labor were 41 percent of total production 
costs. 

Repairs, operation, and depreciation of 
capital items amounted to 34 percent of total 
production expenses. 

The costs of repairs, operation, and de- 
preciation of capital items equaled the total 
sales of all farm products in 1940. 

Expenditures for fertilizer in the South 
were 41 percent of those for the United 
States. 

Expenditures for feed were 24 percent of 
those for the United States. 

Expenditures for hired labor were 33 per- 
cent of those for the United States. 


Observations 


The purchasing power of farm people be- 
comes of increasing significance as they com- 
mercialize to an even greater extent their 
farm operations and homes. Farmers apd 
their families are now dealing largely in 
dollars—and the financal skills of the family 
become of tremendous importance. 

As cash-out-of-pocket costs rise in the ag- 
gregate and in relation to the gross receipts, 
risks also increase. And price becomes of 
greater importance than heretofore. Farmers 
must therefore concern themselves more with 
price forecasting. 

Efficiency has always been important in 
farming, but it takes on added significance 
today and in the future. Margins will be 
close. Full use of available resources is nec- 
essary. Producing to the market demand is 
quite important. 

It seems inevitable that spending per unit 
in southern agriculture will rise. Attempts 
will be made to raise the level of yields per 
acre, per animal, per machine, and per hour 
of man labor. This will be a stronger move- 
ment toward intensification of production. 
New farm enterprises will receive consider- 
able attention in the years ahead. This de- 
velopment will require close planning of op- 
erations ard a finesse in management that 
will absorb the increased risks involved. Here 
is a great area of counseling with southern 
farmers. 

6. FARM INCOME CREEPING UPWARD 


From 1940 to 1955 in the South: 

Total cash farm receipts rose four times. 

Parm prices went up 23% times. 

Crop income rose four times. 

Crop prices went up 2% times. 

Livestock and poultry imeome rose four 
times. 

Livestock and poultry prices went up 2.1 
times. 

Cotton declined by 8 million acres, but pro- 
duction increased 2,200,000 bales. 

Beef cows increased 40 percent from 1949 
to 1955, but the South continued to hold 32 
percent of the Natian’s total. 

Broiler production moved up from a negli- 

. gible percentage of the total for the United 
States to 63 percent. 
Observations 


Spectacular increases in farm income are 
not probable for the next 10 years. For 
one thing, unusual rises in prices such as, 
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came during and immediately after World 
War IT are not in prospect. Increases in the 
aggregate income of farmers must, therefore, 
come largely from a larger total production. 
The emphasis at present and for the next 
few years at least, will be upon checking total 
production. Withim this framework, rates 
of overall adjustments will likely slow down. 
Opportunities to increase the acreages of 
cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, large income 
producers, are extremely limited. Controls 
appear certain in the years of the foreseeable 
future. 

“There appear to be certain basic changes 
in southern agriculture that will continue 
to go forward—more slowly for the next few 
years, but after then at an accelerated rate. 
Shifts in land use to include more small 
grains and forage crops are inevitable. 
Greater emphasis. upon forest resources is 
certain—and this is moving forward at a 
rapid pace—so rapid in fact, until we need 
to think clearly on how much and what 
types of our land should be put in trees. 
The trend toward intensive livestock produc- 
tion will continue with emphasis upon milk, 
broilers, eggs, and pork. We shall try our 
hands at intensive production of beef cattle. 
It would appear logical that the South would 
develop an increasing percentage of the 
Nation's turnout of the higher valued and 
better quality foods such as dairy products, 
livestock, poultry, fruits, and vegetables. Our 
population and income patterns will provide 
this opportunity. Chances are that indi- 
vidual farm specialization will increase in a 
framework of great State and regionwide 
diversification. The drive for greater effi- 
ciency will force this. 

It seems reasonable to expect income per 
farm and per farm person to increase in the 
years ahead. In fact, these will be much 
more significant than the moderate increases 
that may come in total farm income. 

Vertical integration will probably increase 
in agriculture. The patterns for the broiler 
and canning industries will likely expand to 
eggs, hogs, beef cattle feeding, and possibly 
other en . The approach to farmers 
is different with vertical integration. 

7. PERSONAL INCOMES TO MOVE FORWARD 


Total personal incomes from 1940 to 1954 
increased 4% times, from. $13,163,000,000 to 
$57,356,000,000. : 

Total employment from 1940 to 1950 rose 
20 percent, nonfarm employment 43 per- 
cent, but farm employment declined 25 per- 
cent. 

Industries associated with large capital 
per worker are increasing, even though those 
requiring low capital per worker still em- 
ploy 60 percent of the manufacturing work- 
ers in the South. 

The South in relation to the United States 
as a whole has made rapid progress in the 
accumulation os financial resources, produc- 


commercial interdependencies. Our methods 
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of working with and motivating com 
ties must undergo a great deal of chanoe_ 
particularly those in which many smal) pa;:. 
time farmers live. : 
2. COMMUNITY INTERDEPENDENCIES 4p; 
BECOMING INCREASINGLY SIGNIFICANT 
Into rural communities are coming facto,. 
fes, shopping centers and many kind; ,; 
miunicipal facilities, Even the still somewha; 
remote farm community is fast becomins 
an integral part of this larger more indus. 
trialized community. The line between y,. 
ban and rural is becoming thinner—ang the 
need for recognizing and respecting interde. 
pendencies is becoming greater. Farm peo- 
ple must continuously look to the larve; 
community in which they live, operate thei; 
farms and sell their products. : 


art. 


CLOSE STUDY 

Communities now have the very rea) prob. 
lem of answering the question “What king 
of a community do we wish to be?” Sha)! 
we remain agricultural or become industrja|. 
ized? These questions must be intelligent}y 
answered by both rural and urban peopie in 
across-the-table study and discussions. 
Farm people must take an active and strong 
position in this planning. They need a lot 
of information and encouragement in this 
dertaking. They must have adequate ang 
earnest representation on city-county plan- 
ning boards, citizens’ planning and other 
groups. 

4. APPRAISING OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

The dignity of farming along with all oc- 
cupations open to our rural people needs 
careful appraisal. Young people should be 
given the opportunity to appraise the oc- 
cupations of their communities, State, and 
region. There will be fewer farmers, but 
agriculturae is more than farming. This 
broader understanding of opportunities in 
agriculture is a great need of our rural and 
urban people. - 

5. OUR UNDERSTANDINGS MUST BROADEN 


To live and. operate successfully in the 
present world, it takes a lot of knowledge and 
understanding. Economic and social forces 
of tremendous scope are at work effecting 
our profits and living standards. These 
must be appraised and their possible effects 
understood as well as possible. Somehov, 
we must broaden our horizons of under- 
standing. We must become students of 
world affairs. 

The South will be confronted with many 
other great changes fin the years ahead. To 
understand the forces behind these changes 
will mean that they can be given guidance. 
To guide the changes means the South will 
move forward to a stronger position in na- 
tional and world affairs, and will become an 
even better place in which to bring our chil- 
dren into maturity as capable, progressive, 
independent-thinking self-acting, Godfear- 
ing young men and women. 

Everyone who will be associated in any 
manner whatsoever with southern agricul- 
ture in the years ahead faces a magnificent 


opportunity for service. 
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Home Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
April 4, 1957, an editorial discussing 
home building appeared in the Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe, and because it is of genera! 
interest not only to Missourians but al! 
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Americans, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
Orne being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Government action in relaxing credit terms 
on home loans, and in extending the area in 
which insured loans may be made is inter- 
preted in many quarters as the first break 
in more than a year in a somewhat rigid 
tight-money policy. 

It is seem also as indicating that Federal 
economists believe inflation has been brought 
under control. Investor and financial mar- 
kets will watch closely in.the period imme- 
diately ahead for signs of any further relaxa- 
tion of loan controls. 

One reason the Government moved to make 
it a bit easier to buy a home, it is felt, is 
the continued drag in new-home construc- 
tion. February reports showed new housing 
starts had dropped below an annual rate of 
1 million, generally considered to be the 
desirable number to keep up with the growth 
of the Nation. 

Trying to. keep the national economy in 
balance in this period is a highly intricate 
and complex job. The economists feel that 
they should watch out for and guard against 
deflation as well as inflation. So far they 
have done a commendable job because we 
still have prosperity without any runaway 
inflation, and there are no alarming signs of 
deflation. . 

Last week’s order merely makes it easier 
for people to finance homes by lowering the 
downpayment schedule 2 points to the 1955 
level. The hope will be that it brings 1957 
home building back up to or above the 
million-a-year rate. 7 





The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 


SPEECH 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of my esteemed friend and former 
colleague, the Honorable Fred Crawford, 
grieves me. 

No Member of Congress was more de- 
voted to duty nor took his responsibili- 
ties more seriously as a servant of the 
people. 

From early youth, Fred Crawford 
studied the intricate workings and prob- 
lems of national and international trade 
and finance, and being schooled in that 
art he became a most valuable member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. He served on that commit- 
a for many years with great distinc 

on, . 

I dare say that Fred’s good services 
both in and out of Congress have and 
will be a benefit to every American for 
generations to come. On many, many 
occasions while Fred was in Congress and 
since, yes, to the very last he took time 
to counsel and advise with me on our 
United States fiscal conditions which as 
time went on became a greater worry to 
him, and without a doubt that worry 
contributed to the untimely death of 
this good man. 
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If being a conservative with the peo- 
ple’s money is a virtue, and I believe it is, 
I must give the late Honorable Fred 
Crawford much credit for my conserva- 
tive record in Congress. 

Goodby, Fred. God rest your soul. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family and to his multitude of friends 
everywhere. 





The Chamber and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 
News of April 11, 1957: 

THE CHAMBER AND THE BUDGET 


For a grassroots reaction to the ever 
mounting total of the Federal budget, we can 
offer the resolution adopted last week by 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce. Taken 
alone such a resolution is worth about as 
much as the paper on which it was written. 
Added to the weight of a growing protest 
over irresponsibility in governmental ex- 
penditures, it is an important action. 

President Eisenhower is a strong person- 
ality who has, in his long public career, 
said or done a few things that are out of 
character. One of those moments came 
recently when he conceded the budget was 
out of hand by inviting Congress to slash 
it wherever savings could be made. Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey had already boggled 
at the $71-billion plus request in an un- 
precedented public repudiation of an im- 
portant administration document. 

While it may have been the President’s in- 
tention to shift the burden of forced econ- 
omy onto Congress, his attitude of helpless- 
ness in the face of rising governmental costs 
produced a shocked reaction in the United 
States. There is ample evidence that the 
strength of this reaction was miscalculated. 
President Eisenhower is now defensive of 
every item in the budget, but the reaction 
is growing. 

Taxpayers, groups, and organizations all 
over the United States are joining in a 
chorus of questions. They want to know 
why Federal expenditures can no longer be 
controlled; why every desire and whim of 
the outgrown bureaucracy must be met; why 
Uncle Sam’s billions must be poured into 
foreign and often unfriendly nations in ever- 
mounting totals, and why the richest nation 
on earth has a public debt which has passed 
all human comprehension. 

When the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
says: “We will always need more than we 
can afford and it’s about time we started 
spending according to our ability to pay,” 
it is letting the light of reason in on a situa- 
tion which, for all its magnitude, must be 
resolved on just such a homely basis. 

The United States, buying world position 
on the installment plan, is no different from 
spending according to our ability to pay.” 
ments outrunning his ability to pay. Our 
national ability to pay is tremendous but it 
would appear that our present commitments 
have finally reached that point where the 
taxpayers are genuinely worried lest some- 
one appear with claim and delivery papers. 
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Blackmail or Incompetence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Wall Street Journal for Monday, April 
15, 1957, the lead editorial is headed 
“Blackmail or Incompetence?” The ref- 
erence is, of course, to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield. In my opinion, the 
answer to the question “Blackmail or In- 
competence?” is “Both.” 

Included with my own remarks is the 
editorial referred to: 

BLACKMAIL OR INCOMPETENCE? 


So Postmaster General Summerfield has 
informed Congress that if it doesn’t promptly 
give him the money he wants for the post 
office he will take a meat ax to the postal 
service. 

The general's ultimatum was handed to 
the Congressmen a week ago and when they 
didn’t fall all over themselves in a rush to 
put up the money he got out the cleaver. 
In New York and many other cities the post 
ofiice windows were shuttered on Saturday 
and there were no mail deliveries. Further 
cutbacks in service are scheduled for this 
morning. 

The general’s operation plan calls for 
cutting daily mail deliveries to business to- 
day. If that doesn’t speed up Congress he 
will suspend money order sales at first and 
second class post offices on April 29; on that 
last date there will also be an embargo on all 
third-class mail—we suppose you will have 
to send it by dog sled. 

Now none of this, you understand, has any- 
thing to do with the regular Post Office 
appropriation. Congress appropriated the 
1957 money last year; the’ 1958 appropria- 
tion is not due until June 30. This is extra 
money—known technically as a deficiency 
appropriation—that Mr. Summerfield is ask- 
ing for to tide him over until the next pay- 
day. 

And he says, “Gimme quick, or else.” 

If this strikes ‘you as pretty arrogant be- 
havior for a public servant—a sort of black- 
mail of the body politic—Mr. Summerfield’s 
defense is that he can’t help it. He has just 
plain run out of money. And how can he be 
expected to run the Post Office, or anything 
else, without any money? 

The trouble with this reply is that it raises 
as many questions as it. answers. 

It is certainly not amiss to inquire why this 
emergency came so suddenly. Mr. Summer- 
field knew last summer how much money he 
had to run the Post Office for 12 months. 
Dividing a given sum of money by 12 doesn’t 
require advanced mathematics. If it is true, 
as alleged, that the money provided last 
summer was too penurious to Keep service up 
to par for the full year, one still wonders why 
small adjustments were not made during the 
year. No sensible post office clerk, however 
unhappily underpaid, would unconcernedly 
spend his year’s salary in 9 months. 

The difference may well be that a post 
office clerk is not habituated to deficiency 
appropriations. With Government depart- 
ments they are so usual as to seem an almost 
unquestioned right and Mr. Summerfield 
may be honestly surprised to find himself 
now out of money and none promptly pro- 
vided. It’s a temptation to forego frugality 
in November when the Appropriaticns Com- 
mittees will be in session in April. 

To suppose that this sudden crisis was de- 
liberately developed for its dramatic effect on 
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Congress may be very unfair. It could 
be that the Post Office Department was 
simply lulled into not counting its pennies 
carefully. But if this is not a calculated kind 
of political blackmail, then somebody in 
Congress ought to find out who goofed. 





Jury Trial Position Defended by Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a news report from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal for April 13, indi- 
cating that labor leaders in Tennessee 
are concerned about any proposal which 
would deny right of trial by jury for per- 
sons charged with contempt. The news- 
paper articles by Morris Cunningham 
referred to in the story were printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for Monday, April 15, on page A2958. 

I hope that when the Congress makes a 
decision as to whether jury trials will 
be provided in the cases of citations for 
contempt under the proposed civil rights 
legislation, that American labor will 
again support the principle of trial by 
jury. 

The news report follows: 

Jury Trial PosITIon DEFENDED BY LaBOR— 
STATE UNION LEADERS OBJECT TO NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLES—LEGISLATURE IS RAPPED 
NASHVILLE, April 12.—State labor leaders 

took issue Friday with articles in the Com- 

mercial Appeal which they said left the im- 

pression that labor was opposing trial by 

ury. 

. They referred to a series of articles by Mor- 

ris Cunningham, chief of this newspaper's 

Washington bureau. 

Matthew Lynch, legislative representative 
of the Tennessee State Laber Council (AFL- 
CIO), issued a statement which he said had 
been read and approved by Stanton Smith, 
president, and Charles Houk, director of po- 
litical activities of the council. 

EFFORTS POINTED OUT 


“We must take issue with the writer and 
take this opportunity to point out our efforts 
to secure the right of trial by jury for all per- 
sons charged with contempt for offenses com- 
mitted outside the presence of the court,” 
Mr. Lynch said. 

The articles pointed out that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and other measures to assure 
jury trials in contempt cases arising from 
labor disputes drew almost unanimous 
southern support 25 years ago. Southern 
leaders say that today, with the same argu- 
ments being presented on civil-rights mat- 
ters, labor leaders have taken the other side. 

Questioned concerning activities by na- 
tional labor leaders in behalf of the proposed 
civil-rights legislation, Mr. Lynch contented 
that the national AFL-CIO did not take a 
position against trial by jury in such cases 
as charged and heither does labor have the 
right to trial by Jury in such cases except for 
a few rare instances under the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The national organization, he said, “took 
the position that if trial by jury is to become 
an issue, that the proposal should cover all 
Government contempt actions and not just 
as a rider to one bill.” 

To those advocating trial by jury “as a 
matter of principle, this will be sound and 
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acceptable,” he said, “but, of course, it will 
not satisfy those who are pursuing this cause 
as @ political expedient.” 


LABOR BILL DRAWN 


Mr. Lynch said labor had a bill drawn dur- 
ing the recent Tennessee legislative session 
to guarantee a trial by jury in all contempt 
cases where the offense committed was out 
of the presence of the court. 

“The bill was not introduced,” he said, 
“because another was before the legislature 
that said ‘the party charged with such con- 
tempt shall be entitled to a trial by jury on 
the question of guilt or innocence.’” 

Legislative records show that the bill, 
which was sponsored by Senator Clifford Al- 
len of Nashville, passed the senate. It was 
defeated in the house after representative 
Harry Lester of Nashville pointed out it 
would mean many cases affecting labor would 
have to be tried before juries instead of by 
judges. 

Mr. Lynch said the bill received one of the 
most overwhelming defeats of the entire 
session when it was sent to the table by a 
vote of 51 to 14. He added that “not a single 
legislator from Shelby County was among the 
14 who were willing to stand up and be 
counted for the right of trial by jury in the 
house.” 

Records show that Representatives James 
J. Bertucci of the Shelby delegation was ab- 
sent the day the bill was tabled. 

The labor leader assailed “the silence on 
the above by the press and others who 
claim to be for this basic right.” 

Mr. Smith was asked how he reconciled 
the position taken by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
chief lobbyist for the AFL-CIO, and other 
top leaders of the organization in supporting 
the civil rights bill. 


SEPARATE LEGISLATION 


He said labor’s position is that the subject 
of trial by jury should be considered in sep- 
arate legislation and should cover all fields, 
including labor, and not simply civil rights 
legislation. ‘ 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Lynch said the questio: 
of trial by jury will come up for considera- 
tion by the State Labor Council at its annual 
convention here in October and both pre- 
dicted adoption of a resolution asking for 
such guaranties “for everyone” in all con- 
tempt cases away from a courtroom. 

The State labor spokesman concluded: 

“There is a second part to this issue at the 
national level and that is a preinjunctién 
hearing such as is provided in the Norris- 
Laguardia Act. Let’s take a look at the rec- 
ord on this issue. 

“Labor secured the introduction of this 
measure in the 1955 session of the Tennessee 
Legislature and upon its introduction it was 
almost unanimously greeted with howls of 
anguish from the press. 

“It was characterized as ‘destructive * * * 
slanted * * * biased,’ ‘a us shenani- 
gan,’ ‘indictment of our whole judicial sys- 
tem,’ ‘breeds violence,’ ‘whittles away the in- 
junctive protection’ and scores of other abu- 
sive remarks.” 





Real Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 


include a very interesting and most com- 
plimentary article on the sound leader- 








April 16 


ship of Speaker RAYBURN, which appeareg 
in the Boston Evening American, oy 
April 13, 1957: 

ReEat LEADERSHIP 


Speaker Rarsurn of the House of Repre. 
sentatives has given new and substantia) 
impetus to the movement in Congress fo, 
lower Federal spending and ultimate ta, 
reduction. 

He has also brightened prospects for the 
eventual success of the movement consider. 
ably. b 

His ability to get such a vital matter as tay 
reduction above the level of partisanship, ang 
his willingness to do so, give him high stature 
asastatesman. - 

Mr. RAYBURN goes a long way in this in- 
stance toward fulfillment of what the late 
William Randolph Hearst once called a great 
need of the country in the fleld of taxes, 
spending, and debt. 

“What is needed in Washington,” Mr 
Hearst wrote in a letter to his editors on 
December 20, 1933, “is some clearness of 
vision and some sound American common- 
sense; some realization that taxation means 
national exhaustion; some understanding 
that what the Government spends the peo- 
ple must pay; and that whatever is paid to 
the Government must be deducted from the 
purchasing power of the community, from 
the consumption of goods, from the manu- 
facture of products and consequently from 
the expansion of busines, and from the em- 
ployment of labor.” 

This was said 24 years ago, but it applies 
equally to the present problems and burdens 
of the country. Mr. RAYBURN’s support of 
the same views gives new force to the sound 
words of Mr. Hearstr 





William Grove Skelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Tulsa, Mr. Republican, great American, 
great civic leader, wonderful friend, Bill 
Skelly, has gone from our midst. His 
loss to me personally is irreplaceable. I 
was associated with him in politics for 33 
years. I was his supporter in his races 
for Republican national committeeman, 
he was my supporter in my races for 
Congress. I learned a lot from him. To 
extol his virtues would take more space 
than the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp affords. 
I am, therefore, inserting in the REcorp 
two editorials; one from the Tulsa Trib- 
une, of Tulsa, Okla., dated Friday, April 
12, 1957, and one from the Tulsa Daily 
World, of Tulsa, Okla., dated Saturday, 
April 13, 1957. These two editorials set 
forth his record better than I can, but 
they do not attempt to give the complete 
record of Bill Skelly, only the history of 
Tulsa with all its progress can give this. 
He is gone, but will never be forgotten. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune of April 12, 1957] 
Brit SKELLY 


William G. Skelly is dead at 78. For many 
years he has shared with Waite Phillips the 
sweepstake honors for good works for Tulsa. 
He was proud of Tulsa, and Tulsa will always 
be proud of him. \: 

Bill Skelly gloried in his humble youth, and 
told the stories of his failures and his set- 
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with gusto. He admired education 
and contributed liberally to it, but he never 
tended to education that he didn’t have. 
sycophants who love millionaires because 
they are millionaires never impressed him, 
put to him a good tool pusher or an honest 
norse wrangler—well, those were men worth 
knowing. 

Bill Skelly spent his life being sure every- 
thing was going to come out all right if 
people would only sell, build, promote, and 
stand upon their own feet. He had little 
faith that a citizenry, coddled by an over- 
protective government, could make a strong 

ation. : 

7 “Root, hog, or die,” he would say. 

This sprang from conviction, not callous- 
ness. He had an absorbing interest in help- 
ing people who suffered from poverty or bad 
luck in getting under way again. And he 
was a born reformer who was not above try- 
ing guile when direct methods failed. 

Once he observed with dismay that a hill 
family tenanting one of his farms was living 
on an unhealthy diet of pork and cornmeal. 
He talked up the virtues of fresh vegetables 
without success. One day the farmer re- 
marked that he and his wife had always 
been sad because, while they had strapping 
sons, they had never had a daughter. 

“and carrots haven’t been working?” asked 
Skelly. 

“What have carrots got to do with it?” 

“Why,” exploded Skelly, “I thought that 
everyone knew if you want a baby girl you 
have to eat carrots.” 

On his next visit carrots were growing all 
over the yard and were being served for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. The next year 
the farmer and his wife had a daughter. 

He was @ gifted salesman. Once, while we 
were driving across Kansas with him, we 
stopped at a Skelly gas station and he blew 
up at the untidy condition of the restroom. 
Then, after the filling station operator was 
sufficiently flustered, Skelly sat down with 
him for half an hour and figured how the 
operator could increase his profits. 

During the Madison oil trials, when the 
presidents of the leading American oil com- 
panies were indicted in an abortive effort 
to prove price fixing, most of the executives 
moved glumly between the courtroom and 
their hotels. But Skelly toured all over Wis- 
consin rallying his dealers and talking up 
bottled gas. 

Once, his almost ruined him. 
When the stock market crashed in 1929 he 
was already deeply involved in investments. 
After the market had slipped for a couple 
of weeks he was convinced the upturn was 
near and he bought stocks heavily. When 
the market continued down he lost stock 
control of the Skelly Oil Co. to the Mission 
Corp., *but he continued to manage it. 
When the upturn finally came he became a 
heavy investor once more and rebuilt his 
fortunes, , = «°° 

This same optimism was the secret of his 
success as @ Civic leader. He believed Tulsa 
was the greatest city on earth and he pro- 
moted civic improvements with force and 
fire. In 10 minutes in his prime he could 
turn a roomful of timid men into bold ones. 

At the moment Tulsa badly needs the 
leadership of the Skelly-Waite Phillips era. 
We are overcommitted and underinspired. 
We have a lot of fine people who are all for 
Tulsa, but we squabble about details and 
ride off in oppsite directions until when 
becomes how, and how becomes if, and if 
becomes can’t. 

Bill Skelly was sure that when good peo- 
ple put their heads together and bend their 
backs together the mountains move. 

And the mountains did move. 


[From the Tulsa World of April 13, 1957] 

Writam Grove Sketty: Great Crrizen 

Citizens the stature of William Grove 
Skelly don’t. come along too often. Their 
magnificent contribitions to local, State, 
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and national affairs are seldom duplicated. 
That is why the death of such men creates 
a sense of loss, a feeling of emptiness, that 
is all too difficult to assimilate. 

As a Tulsan and Oklahoman Bill Skelly 
was without peer. From the day in 1912 
when he settled with his fledgling oil busi- 
ness in muddy, bristling, and brawling Tulsa, 
he launched upon a lifetime of effort, with 
others of his individualistic fervor, to build 
Tulsa civically, culturally, and economical- 
ly—rightly earning in the process the tag, 
“Mr. Tulsa.” 

He disliked the label; yet no other man 
who has trod the boards of life in young 
Oklahoma’s headlong rush to greatness s0 
deserved it. 

To reflect in mere words the life and times 
of Bill Skelly—who preferred to be known 
as an “ex-muleskinner” rather than an oil 
magnate—woulad command a tome. Suffice 
it to say here that he was an individualist 
in all that he represented and accomplished, 
a fighter from the drop of the hat, a public- 
spirited human whose varied economic in- 
terests at no time deterred him from a 
chosen path of good citizenship. 

Bill Skelly’s works didn’t stop with Tulsa, 
or Oklahoma. His intense concern with all 
that went on about him led him, through 
good times and bad, into the rugged field of 
politics and onto the stage of national af- 
fairs. It was in the political field where he 
gave vivid demonstration of his penchant 
for positive, direct, and vigorous leadership. 
Just as there was never a question as to who 
held the reins of the great Skelly Oil Co., 
so there was never a doubt of where Bill 
Skelly stood on a political issue. 

Yet in all his years of business and political 
activity, who can point to the man who held 
bitterness in his heart against Bill Skelly? 
He became, in a State that can claim all too 
few men of his political morals and persua- 
sion, “Mr. Republican.” Still, no Democrat 
or Republican scorned the man or the be- 
liefs which he held. 

Nobody can say how many thousands of 
people of good will passed through Bill 
Skelly’s office in the championship of a good 
cause. And few were the times when they 
were turned away. It is sufficient to say that 
if Bill Skelly couldn’t see the good in a 
project, it probably had little to commend it. 

What Tulsa can claim to be today bears 
the indelible brand of Bill Skelly, and many 
other Tulsans with whom he was associated, 
in an unselfish and wholesome job of com- 
munity building. 

The lives of these men and the history of 
Tulsa—1912-1957—are irrevocably linked to- 
gether. If there is a civic or cultural or 
athletic project that has bloomed to full 
flower without Bill Skelly’s cooperation and 
active help, it has not come to our attention. 
That Tulsa and Oklahoma will miss Bill 
Skelly should go without saying. We say it 
anyway. For the real merit of the man, the 
full measure of his contributions to fellow 
citizens and the Nation, are for time and his- 
tory to record. In the shadow of his rugged 
personality and good works, few are equal to 
the task of chronicling the life and inherent 
greatness of William Grove Skelly. 

A vital part of Tulsa and Oklahoma is 
gone, but never to be forgotten. 





Jesse James and His Stepbrothers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
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orD, I wish to include the following 

article by H. I. Phillips entitled “Jesse 

James and His Stepbrothers: 

JESSE JAMES AND His STEPBROTHERS—SHERIFF 
Frnps Boot aNp TV MELON HELPs Gop- 
MOTHER BrRING Goop Luck 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

With Hollywood and TV going in heavily 
for westerns, Cinderella stories and jackpot 
programs, it would seem possible to merge 
all these elements in one stirring screen 
story. -We don’t see why not and are at 
work on such an Offering. Synopsis: 

1. Story opens in a hideout occupied by 
a handsome Jesse James type and two step- 
brothers. The stepbrothers are a pair of 
meanies who have a wonderful time as out- 
laws but never let Jesse come along. They 
make him stay at home and mind the store 
while they go to all the high-class ‘train 
robberies, etc. 

2. The stepbrothers are about to leave on 
another of their many bigtime holdups, 
all decked out in the finest Hollywood cos- 
tumes, replete witli 6-shooters. Jesse begs 
to go along. They order him to stay in 
the shack and slave away at dusting off 
alibis, repairing rifles, etc. 

3. Jesse is in despair when a fairy god- 
mother appears and asks what’s wrong. 
Jesse sobs that his stepbrothers are off on 
their ponies shooting things up again and 
have left him behind to do the dirty work 
of just behaving himself. 

Jesse: “I wish I could go to the big train 
robbery they are attending tonight. I never 
have any fun.” 

Fairy Godmother: “Have you a pumpkin?” 

Jesse (weeping): “Don’t rub it in by ask- 
ing me to bake a pie.” 


WINS MELON 


4. The godmother explains the situation. 

Jesse says he has no pumpkin. The god- 
mother replies, “I know where yOu can get 
a melon.” He asks where. She whips out a 
magic wand. Instantly he is on a TV show 
against people like Charlie Van Doren. He 
wins and gets the biggest melon in TV 
history. 

5. The godmother changes the melon into 
an Arabian horse, 1 year’s supply of black 
masks, and a gun autographed by Hugh 
O'Brien. 

6. “How about white mice?” asks the 
godmother. He is fresh out of mice but 
says he has a stepmother who is a rat. The 
godmother transforms the rat into four 
horses and a stagecoach in which a beautiful 
schodlma’am is riding across the desert. 

7. Jesse asks, “Why the stagecoach and the 
schoolma’am?” ‘The godmother replies, “On 
your ride to join your wicked stepbrothers 
in the great train-robbery routine the old 
scene where you fall in love with the 
schoolma’am is always good.” 


OBVIOUS 


The rest is obvious. Jesse goes to the won- 
derful stickup, makes a bigger hit than his 
stepbrothers, and gets home safely. It turns © 
out that the sheriff has found a shoe dropped 
in the flight from the robbery. He laughs 
heartily; the boot was dropped by one of 
his stepbrothers. (Moral: With a fairy god- 
mother you can have all the luck.) 


PILLS 


America is a pill-taking nation. You 
could almost switch the old anthem lines 
to read, “I love thy rocks and pills. A 
noise rising above all others from coast to 
coast is that of people shaking bottles to get 
tablets out of them, Americans once based 
hopes on life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but today aspirin is On the 
list. Headache pills are in such demand 
they are thrown instead of rice at weddings 
and considered a household necessity all 
through the happy couple’s life, especially 
when the grocery bills are totaled up. 
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Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following summary of a 
recent address by Mr. H. F. Dever, presi- 
dent of Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
before the Metal Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. *It is an under- 
standable and informative discussion of 
the much-misunderstood project of au- 
tomation, and Mr. Dever’s remarks will, 
I am sure, serve as an introduction to 
the marvels of modern industrial tech- 
niques to many small-business men. 

Reprints of the text of Mr. Dever’s talk 
are available through the National Small 
Business Association, 801 19th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

SMALL Business AUTOMATION 


(Summary of an address by H. F. Dever, pres- 
ident, Brown instruments division, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., before 
the Metal Manufacturers Association of 
Philadelphia) 


Modern technology is so fast-paced it 
sometimes outruns even those who take part 
in its creation. The industrial wizardry with 
which we deal today ofttimes seem familiar 
and understandable on the surface, yet be- 
comes almost bewildering in its complexity 
on close study. In short, development of 
techniques and products has become such 
a rapid process that the language of com- 
munication between those involved cannot 
keep pace. 

There still exists, for instance, a semantic 
curtain between the scientists and engineers 
on the one hand, and the ultimate users— 
the businessmen—on the other. The very 
fact that businessmen devote frequent meet- 
ings to better undersignding of the develop- 
ments mapped for their use by the scientists 
is proof that attempts are being made con- 
stantly to keep the channels of intellectual 
communication open and up to date. 

In this talk, I would like to make a con- 
tribution toward dispelling some of the se- 
mantic fog surrounding one of the newest 
trends in American industry—automation. 
I believe it not only desirable but necessary 
to separate automation’s fact from fancy; 
to attempt to translate the generalities of 
this captivating technological trend into 
practical, down-to-earth terms familiar 
and meaningful to businessmen. In particu- 
lar, I'd like to discuss one phase of this thing 
called automation—instrumentation. And 
I'd like to let my comments'on the instru- 
ment phases of automation be based on the 
understanding that this whole activity is 
merely an extension of the process of mak- 
ing things automatic that has been going on 
for many years. 

For every multi-million-dollar electro- 
mechanical machine, for every new, man- 
made brain development that threatens to 
obsolete even pushbutton devices, there are 
literally hundreds of more prosaic, less ex- 
pensive, off-the-shelf automatic instruments 
that daily function as the sinews of this 
trend toward factory or process automation. 
My own firm has been involved in this fleld 
since 1859. Hi has its stake in those 
fields of automation that I call office auto- 
mation and machine tool or Detroit automa- 
tion, as well as in my own field, instrumen- 
tation. 
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I think we wiil be wiser to consider auto- 
mation as an acceleration and expansion of 
much that we have been doing, rather than 
some wholly new glamour concept that is 
beyond our comprehension or our pocket- 
books. 


I also think you will find it purposeful to 
study briefly what limitations there are, if 
any, to the size of rims that can profitably 
harness automation’s techniques and prod- 
ucts. It is our firm belief at Honeywell 
that America’s small businesses will be big 
investors in automation in the future; that 
it is not something of interest only to the 
mammoth industrial firms. 

First let us look at what the engineers call 
instrumentation. 

The products of our particular industry, 
as many of you are well aware, are mechani- 
cal, electric, and electronic devices that indi- 
cate, record, and control a variety of physical 
and chemical conditions vital to production. 
These include temperature, pressure, flow, 
dimension, speed viscosity, and chemical 
composition, among others. By measuring 
these factors and exoosing them to automatic 
control, American industry has been able 
to bring down the cost of production, to 
minimize waste, and, in general, improve the 
quality of product. 

There are many typical applications, and 
there can be and are many custom-engi- 
neered applications—each differing from the 
next. As to the products, they may range 
from thermostats or millivoltmeters costing, 
say, $50 to $200, to elaborate electronic re- 
corder-controllers costing $2,500 to $3,000. 
A single unit may serve some purposes ade- 
quately, but, in others, complete integrated 
control systems are needed to harness large 
numbers of instruments of a wide variety, 
and such systems may cost from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

The major advantages of instrumentation 
are, of course, economic. Intelligently and 
appropriately applied, instrumentation will 
result in a better quality product, with fewer 
rejects, less waste of men and machinery 
(or in other words, increased productivity), 
which can’t help but bring an overall reduc- 
tion in manufacturing costs. If the use of 
instrumentation is not economically sound— 
if the instruments do not reduce costs, im- 
prove the product or accOmplish some needed 
result—they will not be bought by the hard- 
headed operators of our manufacturing in- 
dustries, big or little. There is ample evi- 
dence that instruments are filling a true 
economic need. 

Let me cite a few- specific examples: 

A brick company, Macon, Ga.: Installation 
of continuous kilns with automatic control 
increased production and quality. Tempera- 
ture controls alone upped brick production 
10 percent. Approximate cost of tempera- 
ture controls, $5,000. 

A textile mill, Startex, S. C.: The addition 
of 1 slasher cylinder plus automatic controls 
on a textile slasher slasher pro- 
duction of 50 percent. Approximate cost of 
controls, $2,000 

An office building, Omaha, Nebr.: Installa- 
tion of a single instrument plus switches 
and measuring elements enabled one man to 
read temperatures in 144 different locations 
throughout a 5-story-and-basement office 
building. System paid for itself in 2 years. 
Approximate cost of measuring system, 
$6,000. 

A cooperative farmers dairy, Allentown, 
Pa.: Automatically controlled pasteurizing 
equipment at this dairy upped production 
from 3,400 pounds of milk per hour to 100,- 


percent. 
trols for each press, $1,000. 


‘parable industries; use consultants; 
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But the full potential of automatic coy. 
trol is still very far from being rea lized 
Estimates for 1956 by McGraw-Hill have py, 
instrument sales at $345 million, as oop. 
trasted to a mere $157 million in 1947. p,, 
we are still probably only some 10 to 15 per. 
cent along the way to realizing its ful! po_ 
tential. 

Because of the tendency of many com. 
mentators to superlatives on automation—_ 
to say nothing of the more glamorous eq uip. 

ment’s stiff price tags—there is a persisten; 
inclination to consider automation the “priy. 
ileged pasture” of today’s industria! giant, 
It is our feeling that this is another of t, 
foundationless notions growing up aroung 
this technology. 

You don’t need two or three millicn do). 
lars for plant and equipment purchases ty 
get your feet wet in automation. Much 
automation—more, probably, than many of 
you realize—can be brought at conventiona) 
equipment costs. 

The hundreds of thousands of smal!- and 
medium-size companies with less than 1,009 
employees can best profit from automation 
It can be the common denominator to meet 
your requirements to remain competitive. 

It’s a plain fact of business life that the 
small business has only two alternatives as 
regards automation. It can ignore it and 
subsequently be forced on the defensive to 
meet competitive pressures, or it can look 
at it realistically and plan a sensible course 
of adoption—thereby gaining the advantage 
of action and minimizing the inroads of 
competition. 

The smaller firms have one notable advan- 
tage: The companies that produce automa- 
tion equipment are interested in volume 
markets, and plants with less than 1,000 em- 
ployees constitute such a market. Accord- 
ing to the latest figures, there were 308.000 
manufacturing firms in operation at the 
start of this year. Of this number, only 
1,850 were in the 1,000-employees-and-up 
bracket; the-greater bulk—306,150 to be spe- 
cific—employed fewer than 1,000. It there- 
fore seems logical that the manufacturer of 
automatic equipment and devices will, so 
far as possible, design his products to fit 
the needs of the more numerous small busi- 
nesses. And he will furnish much he)p, aid, 
and assistance in the adaption of it to the 
specific requirements of each plant. 

Now you might logically ask, “How does a 
firm go about automation? How can we take 
advantage of it?” 

First, I urge you to think of automation 
as something you cah and should check 
in on. It is not a fad—it is economic and 
is here to stay. Actually much automation 
is now as close as your nearest master me- 
chanic or instrument engineer. The same 
holds true for much of the technology—it, 
too, is just waiting to be applied. 

I also suggest that you visit plants in com- 
apply 
incentives within your organization for im- 
proved methods work; get together with the 
qualified manufacturers—they can help you 
select the proper equipment; do not over- 
look the better magazine and trade puDlica- 
tion articles and textbooks on the subject, 

d, finally, your trade association may be 
of help. 

If ary standard of living is to continue 
—— the rate it has for the past 15 years, 
and if ee eee bere we 
of the goods which es of the experts see 
in store for us, and at the same time gain 
the eaditional enna one all seeking, then 
eee and automatic control, 45 

as other —_ of automation, wil! in- 
orien nie bare to be part of the scheme of 
things. 

ee oe a complicated technical sub- 
ject but it can be a realistic, progressive, 
and co nstructive come in your business or 

industry right now also. It is a subject— 
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and includes @ program—that alert manage- 
ment can use to advantage beginning now 
and which laggard managements may well 
wish they had considered sooner. 





The Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
people of America in a nationwide 
movement spontaneously disapprove a 
Federal budget involving heretofore un- 
heard of expenditures, Government ad- 
ministrators can draw but one conclu- 
sion, ‘The hard-pressed taxpayer is out 
to get relief. 

What the average American does not 
realize is how the Congress and execu- 
tive departments have over the years, 
partly at the request of the people and 
largely through their indifference, 
legalized far-reaching Government 
functions calling for annual increases in 
employees and salaries as well as facili- 
ties for administration. 

Now that the people have demanded 
the Congress reduce the budget, the 
Congress in turn is face to face with the 
embarrassing problem of trying to re- 
duce expenditures for services and agen- 
cies created by its own ill-considered 
legislation. To cut out established agen- 
cies, even though they serve a small mi- 
nority of our citizens, would severely 
test the judgment of members who di- 
rectly represent these favored constitu- 
ents and must look to them for reelec- 
tion. 

So when Government has become so 
all-embracing that social and welfare 
benefits, all regularly distributed to such 
a large percent of the population, get so 
numerous and so large, congressional ef- 
forts to cut the budget are severely lim- 
ited, leaving only two approaches: first, 
cease hiring more employees, and sec- 
ond, postpone the authorization of agen- 
cies and projects until they can safely 
be executed—after our defense and over- 
a operations become less indispensa- 
le. 

This plan, strictly adhered to, can 
bring about sufficient budget require- 
ments to provide a tax cut for all our 
people. * 

But the big reductions, the ones that 
count, can come only through a judicious 
reappraisal of our commitments for na- 
tional defense and foreign economic aid. 
In all these years if foreign-aid programs 
had sueceeded in accomplishing what we 
expected, our present relations with na- 
tions of the world should be far more 
satisfactory and with much less danger 
to world peace than now appears. 

We have seen former world powers, 
our allies, reduced to dependencies. We 
have witnessed formerly impotent na- 
tions, rising to the point of self-expres- 
sion, assume the attitude of threatening 
nations, resorting to blackmail methods 
to throw their self-styled neutralism to 
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the Communist cause unless we outdo 
their material demands, and we have 
seen the only other major world power 
successfully infiltrating smaller strug- 
gling nations which, by their very eco- 
nomic position, can never hope to be- 
come self-supporting and capable of re- 
sisting aggression. 

In much of our foreign economic aid 
we are succeeding temporarily only be- 
cause we have insisted on “upping the 
ante” and even there, because of the pre- 
ponderance of have-nots, Communist in- 
filtraters promising better things are 
steadily laying the groundwork for the 
eventful day when they can assume 
dominant control. 

In areas such as these we cannot re- 
ject the possibility that aid in the form 
of armaments insufficient in amount and 
incapable of resisting aggression may in 
the end be turned against us in the final 
test of strength. 

The time has come when the United 
States must look well to her own sur- 
vival. Continued spending of our money 
and substance, accompanied by increas- 
ing inflation with its cheapening mone- 
tary system and a breakdown of Federal 
and industrial pension systems, can 
place the unsuspecting people of the 
United States in the position of the have- 
nots, when we, too, may fall to the com- 
munistic theory that only the state can 
successfully provide for us. 

We cannot reasonably advocate scrap- 
ping either our defense budget of our 
foreign aid economic programs. But 
there is must waste in our defense opera- 
tions which can be recovered. There are 
savings to be accomplished by elimina- 
tion of duplications. There are untold 
economies to be made by application of 
commonsense and frugality in the ad- 
ministration of each branch of our De- 
fense Establishment. 

As to foreign economic aid, many im- 
portant missions have practically com- 
pleted the work originally assigned them. 
Instead of using downright pressure for 
new projects in governments to which 
they have been assigned, they should be 
ordered home. Aid of this nature should 
be well placed with every assurance on 
part of the recipient area that their own 
contributions will be faithfully complied 
with. The estimated cost of many of 
these projects is often increased many- 
fold by failure of the contract nation to 
fulfill its pledge. 

* How unrealistic can a people become? 
How far must fundamental rules of 
human behavior be sidestepped before 
truth and sanity reassert themselves to 
turn the tide of riotous, self-destroying 
conduct of our national affairs leading 
blindly into dissolution and bankruptcy? 


The sprawling, spendthrift Federal’ 


Government for the first time in a gen- 
eration is reading in no uncertain terms 
clear evidence that a major proportion 
of thinking Americans aroused over the 
questionable stability of their future wel- 
fare, are voluntarily proclaiming their 
conviction that as a nation we have 
reached the point beyond which it is 
dangerous to tread. 

Never before has public criticism of a 
peacetime budget been so volatile, and 
never before have Members of Congress 
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and department heads been more con- 
scious of reactionary critics among their 
constituents. It is tne most fortunate 
public demonstration of a democratic so- 
ciety this Nation has experienced in 
many decades. It is a solemn reminder 
to legislators and executives alike that 
overmanned Government, reckless 
spending, huge national debt, and a con- 
fiscatory tax system have reached the 
point of intolerance by the people whose 
substance is being confiscated without 
consent and dissipated with little or no 
accounting. 

Little wonder—less than 30 years ago 
the total cost of Federal Government 
was less than the yearly interest pay- 
ment on the’national debt today. Our 
total debt, less than $20 billion, is now 
$275 billion, nearly $2,000 for every man, 
woman, and child. Social welfare has 
become costly, sure enough, but it takes 
only about 15 percent of our taxes. It 
is the military and foreign aid expendi- 
tures that create the real burden. And 
the deeper we become invoived the less 
national security against Communist ag- 
gression and the nearer we seem to ap- 
proach dangers of military involvement. 
The program is so big, so unwieldly, so 
devoid of permanent policy. 

Only now are we beginning to realize 
how futile are our highly humanitarian 
dreams that young America can make 
over the world in its own likeness or that 
permanent allies and stanch friends are 
developed by bolstering bankrupt, totter- 
ing ruling cliques in lands where sup- 
pressed individuals have never been 
harmless to the world save when under 
strong dictatorial governments. 

Let us ease away from sentiment and 
turn back to reality. Let us begin now to 
curtail our foreign aid. 





The Gerry Murphy Case—Time for Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Manchester Union Leader which 
appeared on Wednesday, April 3, 1957: 

This newspaper would be the last to sug- 
gest that this Nation become involved in 
those endless Latin American political in- 
trigues, but certainly there comes a time 
when America must takeastand. That time 
is now, when the Dominican Republic’s dic- 
tator, Trujillo, has not confined his vicious 
machinations to his own people or even 
within his own borders, but has apparently 
had a hand in the murder of an American 
citizen and a guest of our country who 
thought he was safe here. 

On December 3, 1956, Gerald Lester Murphy 
vanished in the Dominican Republic after 
he had talked in public of piloting a_-sick 
man from Amityville, Long Island, to the Do- 
minican Republic. Murphy apparently 
thought he had flown Dr. Jesus de Galindez 
and, after reading about the Galindez kid- 
naping-murder in the newspapers, had begun 
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to ask too many questions. That was his bigs 
mistake. The other aspects of the case—the 
murders of Murphy and Galindez, the 
phony suicide and even more phony note of 
confession of a Dominican pilot, and the run- 
around given Murphy’s father and flance 
and Representative CHaRLes O. PorRTER of 
Oregon—are all past history. But still the 
case remains unsolved, and no action has 
been taken against those responsible. 

Galindez, of course, had been writing sear- 
ing but factual denunciations of the Tru- 
jillo dictatorship, thinking he was safe here 
in America. Possibly he should have taken 
further precautions, bearing in mind the 
thousands of Americans who just disappear 
from the streets of New York City. 

The United States State Department, as 
usual, submitted its standard protest, but 
if past performance is any criterion this pro- 
test will mean nothing. The note asked the 
Dominican Government to “reopen and vig- 
orously pursue its investigation.” Maybe the 
State Department thinks they’ll investigate 
and implicate themselves. At the very least, 
America should retaliate by halting the flow 
of tax dollars in military and other aid to 
Trujillo. This, of course, would be contrary 
to current policy which calls for subsidizing 
dictators the world over. 

In the words of Thomas Jefferson: “Resist- 
ance to tyranny is obedience to God.” 


Roosevelt and Eisenhower in Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following article from the 
Atlanta Journal of April 10, London 
dateline, and written by Sterling Slap- 
pey. In the following story, the writer 
informs his readers what we in Thomas 
County, Ga., have known for a long time. 
Miss Kate Roosevelt, daughter of my 
esteemed colleague, Jimmy RooseEvELT, 
and granddaughter of our late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is quoted as hav- 
ing said during an interview in London 
that— 

Of course I like London, but I like Thomas- 
ville, Ga., better. That is my favorite place. 
The hunting is wonderful. I like the 
weather and a lot of the people down there. 


John Hay Whitney, our Ambassador 
to England, is Miss Roosevelt’s step- 
father and owns a large plantation at 
Thomasville. 

It is most gratifying,Mr. Speaker, for 
us Thomas County residents to have 
brought home to us in such a nice 
fashion that Thomasville and its hos- 
pitality can have so great a tranquilizing 
effect upon wonderful people who repre- 
sent both of our great political parties, 
because almost everyone in America 
knows how much our President Dwight 
Eisenhower enjoys Thomasville and its 
environs. I, therefore, cordially invite 
each Member of this body, along: with 
his family and friends, to visit Thomas- 
ville at his earliest convenience. If you 
will do this, I am convinced that you 
will not only be able to throw away your 
medicinal props, but will conclude, as 
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has President Eisenhower and Miss 
Roosevelt, that we have fine weather 
and a lot of mighty nice folks down there. 
Likes THOMASVILLE—“I'm KaTE,” GREETING 
AT UNITED STATES EMBASSY 
(By Sterling Slappey) 

Lonpon, April 10.—The reserved and frosty 
representative of the Queen who calls at the 
United States Embassy is apt to be met by 
a lovely young girl who says: 

“Hi; I’m Kate.” 

From that point on British-American rela- 
tions are on the upgrade, for the man hardly 
exists who wouldn’t like Kate Roosevelt. 

Miss Roosevelt is ambassador John Hay 
Whitney's stepdaughter. She is 21, brown 
haired, and wears blue jeans 3 or 4 days a 
week. Recently she has been serving as 
Embassy hostess while her mother, the for- 
mer Betsey Cushing, of Boston, recovered 
from an operation. 

She is sure of herself in greeting either a 
diplomat or the dustman, and she’s fast 
becoming one of London’s favorite people. 

Whitney is “Daddy” to her and Pranklin D. 
Roosevelt is remembered as “Granddaddy.” 
Her father is James Roosevelt, Mrs. Whitney’s 
first husband. 

The Whitneys took Kate along recently for 
luncheon at Clarence House with Queen 
Mother Elizabeth and Princess t. 
She hasn’t met the Queen and Prince Phflip 
yet but “hopes to.” 

When she calls herself Kate, or Katie, she 
gives the English a pleasant shock. 

Most English people are congenitally un- 
able to be so informal themselves, but they 
like to see it when it is well done. 

“I’m afraid sometimes I may be too infor- 
mal for these people. They always are ask- 
ing you ‘how do you like London?’ 

“I tell them, of course I like London and 
that I'm going to stay over here with mother 
and daddy for at least 6 months. 

“But, I like Thomasville, Ga., better. 

“That is my favorite place. The shooting 
(bird) is wonderful. I like the weather and 
a lot of the people down there.” 

The Whitneys have a large plantation at 
Thomasville. . 

Kate was asked if telling the English that 
she likes Thomasville better than London 
was the kind of diplomacy faught by Ambas- 
sador Whitney. 

“Daddy hasn’t given me any special lessons 
in diplomacy,” she says. 


Check This Vertical Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Cheraw, S. C., 
Chronicle of April 11, 1957: 
Cueck Tuts VERTICAL FLIGHT 

An edgy President Eiseinhower, who as- 
sured his press conference he was feeling very 
much better, also decried futile and fatuous 
talk about serious budget cutting, defended 
foreign aid as mutual security, and froze a 
reporter who asked if he would be willing 
to do without that pair of helicopters that 
have been proposed for getting you out to 
the golf course. 

“Well, I don’t think much of the question,” 
said the President with unusual asperity, 
“because no helicopters have been procured 
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for me to go to the golf course.” He shi; off 
further questioning with an icy “Thank yo, 
that is all.” 7 

But there’s Symbolic about 
those helicopters. After the first golf-trans. 
port announcement, it was said they were t, 
take him to the airport, arfd the latest expj,_ 
nation is they are to take him to the secre; 
White House in case of a genuine air-raiq 
alert.. In view of the fact that most of the 
Cabinet were helicoptered to Camp Dayiq 
for a meeting about a year ago, it would seem 
that the Air Force might be able to take care 
of the President without all this hullabaloo. 
On the other hand, he also told his press con. 
ference that saving a few millions here and 
few millions there was poor economy. 


Patriotism in Modern America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following essay entitled “Patriotism in 
Modern America,” writtem by Miss Susan 
McGrath, 220 East Livingston Strect, 
Celina, Ohio. 

Susan, a senior in Immaculate Con- 
ception High School, Celina, Ohio, was 
one of 12 State winners in the annual 
Ohio American Legion essay contest. 

Mr. Fred J. Strohl, Jr., commander of 
Celina Post No. 210, American Legion 
and the post members are to be com- 
mended for encouraging the young peo- 
ple of their community to participate in 
this worthwhile program. The Celina 
Post has had 3 State winners in the past 
7 years. 

The following essay won statewide rec- 
ognition for Miss McGrath: 

‘PATRIOTISM IN MODERN AMERICA 
(By Susan McGrath, Celina, Ohio) 

Patriotism means love and loyal support 
of one’s country, yet it is too often thought 
of only in terms of battle. Modern Ameri- 
ean patriotism covers a much greater field 
than this. Although defense of one’s na- 
tion is a heroic example of love and support, 
patriotism extends to our churches, ‘to our 
schools, and to our scientific and business 
organizations. The common man can and 


- does practice this virtue in his everyday lite. 


The scientists who devote their time at low 
salaries to the discovery of modern tech- 
niques and methods that make up a strong 
nation; the manufacturers, and satisfied peo- 
ples; the Government workers who give up 
big money making positions to serve their 
country; the teachers who dedicate them- 
selves in youth the love of, loyalty to, and 
pride in their country—these are examples 
of persons truly as patriotic as the men and 
women who exhibit patriotism under the 
stress of war and fighting. 

In spite of the fact that the United States 


sources; but if it were not for the love and 
support of her citizens, America would 
prosperous country it is. Our 

t its start from freedom-loving patri- 

ots and it continues in its path of glory 
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only through the efforts of its modern 
patriots. 

Modern America gives its citizens a high 
standard of living, security, happiness, free- 
dom of every kind, and an all-around better 
way of life. The citizens of the United States 
must give their land stanch patriotism in 

n. 
= give loyal support to America, it is 
n to fulfill all the duties of a good 
citizen. Patriotism must be shown in our 
spiritual life as well as in our family life, 
working life, and in our school life. 

Young people in school owe it to America 
to obtain the best education they can, so 
that, wheh the time comes, they can give 
jntelligent participation in civic affairs. 
Giving aid in civic projects, taking active 

in patriotic organizations—these are 
the marks of a truly patriotic modern Amer- 
can. 
Patriotism in modern America is an every- 
day thing, inseparable from every citizen 
of this great land. It stands out as one of 
the leading virtues that the people as a whole 
It seems to be just as natural as 
breathing, for how could anyone help loving 
a country as wonderful as our own United 
States of America? 





Views From the Districts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Philip’ 


W. Porter is one of this country’s out- 
standing journalists. His daily columns 
appearing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
are widely read and quoted. Phil 
Porter’s columns are characterized not 
only by their astute analysis of current 
problems, but reflect throughout the dis- 
cerning qualities of the writer. One of 
his most recent and timely articles fol- 
lows: 
PorTtER ON CuTTING TAxXES—YOuR VOICE AS A 
TAXPAYER APPARENTLY Is MUCH STRONGER 
THan You Micut THINK 


(By Philip W. Porter) 


Amazing, isn’t it, what a passion for econ- 
omy has suddenly swept Congress. Well, not 
exactly. As the man once said, congressmen 
don’t see the light; they feel the heat. And 
they're feeling heat today from us taxpayers. 
High time, too. 

Of course, economy has always been a 
fine thing to talk about before election and 
forget later. And there have been successful 
feeders at the public trough who have pre- 
tended to be great economizers, but who have 
simply followed the unbeatable pattern of 
underestimating their revenues, then sitting 
on the surplus. 

They pretend to be saving money; actually 
they save nothing, because the taxes are 
being collected anyway. 

But this year apparently is different. A 
long time ago, a wise owl said that if you got 
enough people paying steep income taxes, 
they'd squawk sufficiently to bring them 
down. This seems to be what is happening 
today. The income level is now up so high 
that thousands of horny-handed sons of toil 
are bl from the checks they are send- 
ing to the internal revenue office. 

President Eisenhower is catching it because 
is budget was higher instead of lower. Both 
parties in Congress are trying to figure out a 
way to make a tax cut before the next con- 
gressional elections, beginning a little more 
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than a year from now. Meanwhile, appro- 

priations committee members are swinging 

the ax mightily at the Ike budget and already 

have got a billion or so out? That ain’t hay, 

chums. Ever figure how much a billion is? 
LONG WAY TO GO 


Of course, it would be wise not to spend 
your tax cut (projected) yet, or even to count 
on the budget cuts staying in the bill when it 
passes both Houses and then is agreed on 
by the conference committee. An old legisla- 
tive trick is to cut in the House and restore in 
the Senate, then split the difference in con- 
ference. 

But you can bet your boots that sentiment 
among citizens is overwhelming right now 
for a cut in spending, and a corresponding 
cut in taxes. The first tipoff came when our 
new Senator, Frank LAUSCHE, who keeps not 
only one, but both ears to the ground (a neat 
trick, but he’s full of good ones) sounded 
off boldly against the pan-American games 
appropriation, after the $5 million al- 
ready had been stricken from the bill. Other 
Congressmen made a quick check back home, 
and finding majority sentiment strongly in 
favor of cuts, took a similar brave position. 
It’s completely safe to go with a sure ma- 
jority. 

I believe the Ike administration by now 
realizes it made a mistake by not asking for 
a cut to begin with. They darned well 
should. They would make a big hit, and 
recoup lost ground, by submitting a revised 
budget, with some real cuts—and in the De- 
fense Department, too. It has become almost 
a cliché to say, when you're talking cuts, 
“Oh, but you can’t cut defense.” 

Well, I’m not suggesting they cut expen~ 
sive big aircraft or guided missiles or re- 
search or tanks or supercarriers. But I am 
suggesting we can sell a lot of useless real 
estate, eliminate duplicate purchasing sys- 
tems, modernize the military payroll system, 
desist in filing so much junk paper on the 
pretense it’s really secret, and finally unify 
the armed services. The way they are to- 
day, they’ve triplicated their overhead, and 
expense, instead of economizing, which was 
the original objective. 


NO WEAKENING THERE 


These soft spots are all in the Defense De- 
partment, and most of them were recom- 
mended for extinction by the Hoover Com- 
mission report. To cut this fat wouldn't 
weaken us a bit; it would simply eliminate 
some useless jobs and improve overall effi- 
ciency. 

Whole departments and projects could be 
abandoned in other executive departments. 
Sure, the jobholders and the promoters would 
squawk, for they are dedicated public serv- 
ants and sincerely think their own project 
is all important. But many are strictly lux- 
uries. And these folks don’t pay the bill. 
We do. 

Economy would raise the very devil with 
Federal employees and they’d be lobbying 
their heads off (probably are already) at the 
first cry of alarm. Well, let ‘em; they’ve a 
right to be heard. But Congress has the 
semifinal word. You have the final one. 
And right now it’s no. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the foll wing 
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article which appeared in the April 1957 
issue of the American Legion magazine: 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


May I compliment the American Legion 
on its stand for sound Americanism. It is 
apparent that Veterans, as a group who 
fought to retain freedom, stand ready to 
fight against any principles that would lose 
those freedoms. This is the reason that I 
am proud to have been a continuous member 
of the American Legion since our local post 
was chartered. 

A symbol of this freedom fight is your 
continuous opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. With many others I have been con- 
cerned about the excessive growth of our 
Federal Government and its attempts to 
assume too many functions that rightfully 
belong to the States and to local govern- 
ments. 

One such attempted usurpation of author- 
ity is this repeated effort to authorize the 
Federal Government to assume control of 
the public-school system. If this movement 
is permitted to grow, then too soon we can 
expect government schools with thought con- 
trol instead of public schools with freedom 
of thought. 

Equally important would be the effect on 
the several States and on local initiative. 
Our home State of Indiana (and I understand 
this is true of all of the States) has been 
able to supply all of the necessary classrooms 
without Federal aid. In doing so, millions 
of dollars have been saved for the taxpayers. 
Whenever any of our tax dollars travel from 
our home State to Washington, and then are 
returned back to us, these same dollars 
have shrunk to a small fraction of the origi- 
nal amount. 

There are justified complaints on the size 
of the present proposed Federal budget. The 
proposal to provide Federal aid to schools 
would add to this burden. Thus, savings 
to the taxpayers should be a serious consid- 
eration. 

JOHN V. BEAMER, 
Member of Congress From 
Fifth District, Indiana. 





Federal Handouts for Local Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Dr. A. P. 
Black, research professor of chemistry at 
the University of Florida, which is re- 
freshing in the very fact that it opposes 
Federal handouts for local projects. 
He also suggests that this is one way of 
cutting down the budget. I wish to in- 
sert Dr. Black’s letter, dated April 5, at 
this point: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HERLONG: I should 
like to suggest that you cast your vote in the 
negative with respect to that part of the 
appropriations bill setting aside funds to be 
used in constructing sewage treatment fa- 
cilities by local communities. Although the 
construction of sewage treatment plants 
does have public health significance, this is 
a matter which should be handled entirely 
at the local level without Federal participa- 
tion. 

In my considered opinion, elimination of 
items of this type constitutes one highly 
desirable method of reducing the tremen- 
dous proposed budget of the President. 


Cordially, 
A. P. BLacx. 
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Air Force Merits Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when the American public has in- 
dicated its interest and determination 
for economy in Government and careful 
scrutiny of Federal expenditures, the 
article submitted herewith by George 
Peck is refreshing and stimulating. 

I invite the Members to take the time 
to read it because it is deserving of that 
attention.. If more Federal agency heads 
were as careful as the dedicated Govern- 
ment people handling taxpayers’ funds 
mentioned in this article, I think the 
budget could unquestionably be cut sub- 
stantially, with the ultimate benefit of 

, tax reduction for the overburdened 
American taxpayer. 
The article follows: 
Arr Force MERITS PRAISE 
(By George Peck) 

Over the years in this column I’ve had 
much to say about wasteful Government 
spending—have pointed out that many Gov- 
ernment agencies are prone to vie with each 
other to spend as much of the taxpayers’ 
money as possible. Their ideas of success 
seem to be predicated on how expensive they 
can make their procurements—the more ex- 
pensive, the more successful. 

Therefore, it is, indeed, a pleasure to have 
found a Government agency that is buying 
the most of the best for the least. What 
makes it really something to cheer about 
is that it is charged with purchasing the 
most of any Government agency. The De- 
partment making this enviable record is the 
Air Force, which during a fiscal year, pur- 
chases approximately $10 billion of materiel, 
consisting of about 1,250,000 different items. 
Nearly all these items are purchased through 
Air Materiel Command at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. Testifying to the high moral 
standing and the patriotism of the men en- 


gaged in spending this huge sum is the fact ~ 


that during the past 3 years only 1 employee 
has been convicted of dishonesty. 

Gen. E. W. Rawlings, the commander of 
Air Materiel Command, with headquarters 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, has un- 
der him in charge of both purchasing and 
production, Maj. Gen. D. H. Baker, a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and directly in charge 
of all purchasing is Brig. Gen. W. T. Thur- 
man. In add®tion to his extensive procure- 
ment experience, General Thurman is an 
excellent lawyer, having formerly been gen- 
eral counsel of the Air Force. 

In awarding an order for the purchase of 
airplanes costing several hundred million 
dollars, the entire organization works for 
many months and sometimes more than a 
year watching every detail to make certain 
that the best in quality is obtained at the 
lowest possible price. Everyone realizes 
that. But, because so few realize the metic- 
ulous care taken in purchasing small items, 
the procedure followed in purchasing trans- 
portation services is outlined. 

Lt. Col. Arthur G. Frankel, Jr., who prac- 
ticed law for 7 years before enlisting, is Chief 
of the Airlines Branch; his Deputy Chief is 
Oliver C. Brumm. Robert F. Hinger is con- 
tract specialist of this branch. These three 
men work as a team on many procurements. 

Colonel Frankel’s department prepares a 
Request for Proposal from contractors which 
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becomes the basis for making bids. When 
the bids are received in Colonel Frankel’s sec- 
tion, the entire organization goes into high 
gear to evaluate the thousands of technical 
details involved. After all the information 
has been laid out in the simplest possible 
form, these three men meet to determine who 
has offered the lowest price. Each bidder is 
required to list the cost of each item which 
represents a part of his total price. The 
buying officers soon become familiar with 
these figures and can spot instantly where 
and why a bidder may be too high. They 
sometimes question the lowest bidder as to 
his ability to furnish service at the price he 
quoted. 

In this department one ten-thousandth of 
a dollar is important and frequently the 
difference between the rate offered by the 
lowest and the next lowest bidder is only two 
ten-thousandths of a dollar. 

Before the lowest bidder is awarded the 
contract, his facilities are inspected to make 
certain that he can fulfill all the require- 
ments. After passing this test, his bid is 
submitted for review by senior officers before 
the contractor is notified. Through these 
technical checks and balances, performance 
is assured and the buyers make certain that 
the penalties for nonperformance are heavy, 
to protect the Government in all cases. 

Proof of the dedicated loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of these people who are handling 
the taxpayers’ funds is that in most cases 
their salaries are about one-third as high as 
the industry personnel negotiating with 


them. 
As an incentive, awards are offered to the 


buyers for developing new methods that 
result in lower costs. For example, in Octo- 
ber 1953, Mr. Brumm received the Buyer of 
the Month Award; in December 1954, he 
received the Efficiency Award; and in March 
1956, he again received the Buyer of the 
Month Award. These awards were given for 
developing new buying concepts in transpor- 
tation services and for materially reducing 
costs in purchasing overseas air transporta- 
tion. 

Yes, indeed! It’s a pléasure to have dis- 
covered and to be able to report a Govern- 
ment agency, the employees. of which are 
handling the taxpayers’ money as though it 
were their own: 


Cut Waste, Not Muscle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Rock Hill Evening 
Herald (S. C.) of April 10, 1957: 

Cur Waste, Nor MUSCLE 

President Eisenhower has said the only 
really big cuts possible in the Federal budget 
would have to come from security items such 
as defense and foreign aid. The President 
declared cuts in these items would endanger 
national security. 

We disagree. Cutting our defenses is one 
thing. Cutting waste out of the defense 
and foreign aid budgets is another. « 

The Defense Department ought to make a 
bigger effort to unify the services. It should 
trim out needless duplication and overlap- 
ping. The Official Airline Guide lists 563 
military posts- and camps in the United 
States, alone. Can’t the Pentagon consoli- 
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date these operations without endangerin 
security? Or a 

Pentagon chiefs ought to study ways; to 
save On manpower, costs. One suggestion 
has been to stop industry from draining og 
the technicians that the armed SET Vices 
have trained at great expense to taxpayers 
Some observers say this rapid turnover oj 
trained technicians could be halted by giv. 
ing merit raises to valuable technical peop). 
They say it is far cheaper to pay Salaries 
comparable to those paid for similar wor, 
in industry than to train a new force oy 
technicians every few years. 7 

Defense costs now amount to more than 
10 percent of the gross national product_ 
the value of all goods and services produceq 
in the United States in a year. Military 
chiefs are talking in terms of new billions 
to convert the Armed Forces to an atomic 
footing. 

If the military wants to keep pace with 
the atomic age it must find ways to cut out 
wasteful spending. 


Washington Report by Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a weekly 
service to my constituents I report most 
briefly the week’s legislative and con- 
gressional activities in which I partici- 
pate. The following is the current 
report: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
* Texas) 

The Department of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill for 1958 was re- 
duced $69 million (914 percent) below 1957 
expenditures: and $218 million (25 percent) 
below the budget request. Savings thus far 
this year in six appropriations now total 
$1,039,000,000 (7.2 percent of $14,300,000,000). 
Really impressive savings—that is, cutting 
below 1957 expenses—are infinitesimally 
small. Government is still growing, more 
than the population increase, most discour- 
aging. In the CAA portion of the bill air 
traffic safety will be increased with more radar 
control and personnel on the airways traffic 
lanes. The suggestion has been made that 
those aircraft using the airways could help 
pay the cost, thus relieving the taxpayer. We 
must decide soon—and the people are con- 
cerned—whether in many Government serv- 
ices we pay our way or charge it to Uncle 
Sam, and like the ostrich with head in sand, 
pretend it isn’t costing us, all the while de- 
manding budget cuts. 

The House passed the Export-Import Bank 
Act extending the expiration date 5 years 
from 1958 to 1963. The bank, financed by 
United States dollars, has made loans of 
$5,277,000,000 to 68 countries as aid to United 
States trade in manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. Charging interest sufficient 
to repay the Treasury 2% percent, the Bank 
has lost only $500,000 with $9 million in loans 
past due, and has paid its own expenses, 
which are 1.7 percent of gross income, while 
building a reserve of $435 million. This pro- 
gram has been one of the Government's more 
businesslike arrangements. 

The amendment of Anglo-American finan- 
cial agreement, the British loan, posed a real 
question. The Great Britain loan of $4,472 
million requires a 50-year annual payment of 
principle and interest of $138 million with 
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an option of canceling the interest portion 
( tely $81 million) if certain trade 
and currency conditions prevail making re- 
payment difficult. Now Britain wants to 
cancel this year’s payment or work out a new 

ment, hence this amendment. The 
amendment would set up a new formula per- 
mitting pos t of payment. Argu- 
ments for: (1) A better chance of our being 
repaid; (2) A needed ally needs help; (3) 
secretary Humphrey favored it. Arguments 
against: (1) The $81 million interest pay- 
ment was already in escrow in a United 
states bank, so Britain had-the money; (2) 
a just-announced British tax cut of $280 mil- 
lion suggested they could pay (and we could 
cut our taxes);. (3) over $8,000 million in 
economic aid plus untold billions in military 
aid had earlier gone to Britain; (4) we’re in 
effect supporting Britain’s welfare programs. 

The vote was divided without pattern, but 
it passed 218 to 167. I voted against it. 

Atrip by our Interstate Committee mem- 
bers through the United Aircraft plant build- 
ing, the Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine and 
Sikorsky helicopter at Hartford and Bridge- 
port, Conn., added to our aircraft knowledge. 
The J-57 and J—75 jet engines being tested 
were regular infernos of power (a horsepower 
now roughly requires two ounces of en- 
gine weight, as blades whirl 11,000 revolu- 
tions per minute). The helicopter flights 
were magic carpet-like as we went almost 
straight up and down in traveling between 
airports. Shuttle services will soon be prev- 
alent throughout the country. Igor Si- 
korsky was as interesting as his fabulous en- 
gineering reputation would suggest. He en- 
thusiastically reminisced about his early 
helicopter, “A fine machine. Its only 
fault—it wouldn’t fly.” They fly now—all 
sizes and styles. e 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 8 car- 
ries @ Dallas constituent’s letter to a fellow 
Texas Congressman (which he then put in 
the RecorpD), commenting on and approving 
the courage of the Member who opposes Fed- 
eral handouts when, most tempting of all, 
the Federal money is for his own district. 
To this constituent, and many other Dallas 
residents for recognizing the problem and 
commending me, my thanks. Yes, it is 
tough, and public understanding and ap- 
proval are necessary. 

General Twining, the new head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, joined several of us 
for breakfact this week. We listened and 
questioned him concerning defense plans. 
He stressed the three roads we are simul- 
taneously traveling in military preparedness 
developing (1) conventional weapons, (2) 
nuclear weapons, and (3) guided missiles of 
all types. No wonder the expense. 

Several items suggesting further legisla- 
tive squabbles: The Postal Department-Con- 
gress struggle over increased money needs 
versus reduced service; foreign-aid money to 
be partially put in the military and re- 
moved from congressional scrutiny; Walter 
Reuther’s “less work for more pay” an- 
nouncement, completely overlooking the need 
for “increased productivity” only making it 
all possible (not Federal law or the bargain- 
ing table.) 























Annual Congressional Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
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insert the following press release dated 

April 15 regarding the results of my an- 

nual congressional poll taken among the 

residents of my district: 

PrEss RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF CoN- 
GRESSMAN ALVIN M. BENTLEY, EIGHTH DiIs- 
TRICT, MICHIGAN 
Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Republi- 

can, of Michigan, today released the results of 

his annual congressional poll taken among 
residents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan. This year more than 

13,000 questionnaires were answered and re- 

turned. Occupations of those replying were 

given as follows: Farmers, 2,296; workers, 

3,292; business, 1,323; professional, 1,147; 

housewives, 88; office workers, 1,796; others, 

3,070. The results of the poll are listed be- 

low: 

1. I favor the following in a farm program: 


(1) High price supports (9.3 percent). 1, 213 
(2) Flexible supports (37.6 percent) _. 4, 896 
(3) Soil bank program (32.6 percent). 4, 241 
(4) No supports (24.4 percent) _..-_- 3,174 
(5). Other (3 percent) ............... 


(Farmers voted 37 percent for a soil Dank 
program and 30 percent for no supports as 
their first choices.) 

2. The following items in our national bud- 
get could best be reduced for more economy: 


(1) National defense (12 percent)... 1, 559 
(2) Foreign aid (70.6 percent) __.__-- 9, 188 
(3) Veterans’ benefits (18 percent)... 2,346 
(4) Farm payments (31 percent) __.. 4, 037 
(5) Health and welfare program (14.5 
NID nels wit mr Slab deren eh pegatinbiivecte 1, 887 
(6) Other (4.8 percent) _.....-...-.-. 621 


All groups put foreign aid first and farm 
payments second. Farmers voted 27.3 per- 
cent for cuts in their own payments.) 

8. The Federal Government should help 
our schools as follows: 


(1) Direct subsidies for teaching sal- 


aries (11.9 percent) ....._.---- 1, 545 
(2) Grants to States for school con- 

struction (27.3 percent) -~-.._-- 3, 556 
(3) Loans to States for construc- 

tion (33.0 percent) _........--.- 4, 295 
(4) Scholarships for colleges and uni- 

versities (15.4 percent)-_-.__-- 1, 999 


(5) Assistance to lower interest rates 
on school bonds (41.3 percent)_ 5,379 

(6) Nothing (11.6 percent) ~.-....---- 1,514 
(7) Other (2.6 percent) -.---.-.----. 332 

(All groups listed numbers 5 and 3 in that 
order as their first two choices.) 

4. We need the following improvements in 
our Social Security laws: 


(1) Lower retirement age for men and 


women (46.1 percent) _....._-- 5,997 
(2) Allow increased outside earnings 

(jen percent) ......2.........- 7, 784 
(3) Increase minimum benefits 

eee POTOERC) WW... .. sien no asoe 4,019 
(4) Pay full benefits regardless of 

other pension income (38.9 

NT carina atime mn eitniitisibie 5, 059 
(5) Other (3.8 percent) -.-...---.--. 499 


(Workers voted 64 percent to lower retire- 
ment age but all other groups gave absolute 
majorities for increases outside earnings. 
Housewives voted for it 70.5 percent.) 

5. Our immigration laws need the follow- 
ing changes: 

(1) More immigrants permitted per 


year (4.2 percent) _...---.--_.. 543 
(2) Revise quota system to take care 

of oversubscribed countries 

(16.1 SUE Micinsecn op shesepinsercoatinnapent 2, 093 
(3) More liberal provisions for adopted 

children (31.3 percent) -.-.... - 4,078 
(4) Other (6.2 percent) ---..-------- 812 
(5) No change in present law (29.0 

percent) .......... niniinnnnnnne 3, 770 
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(For the most part, all groups voted evenly 
between numbers 3 and 5. Apparently the 
only change that receives any support is to 
facilitate entry of orphans and adopted 
children.) 


6. The Post Office Department needs: 


(1) Higher postal rates (27.8 percent). 3, 618 
(2) Increased salaries for postal work- 


Ce (ELM POreewt) .nnccn..-. 2, 787 

(3) To be run on a business basis 
(303 © PARIS) on cncncepecnn-< 6, 542 

(4) To be operated only as a public 
service (27.4 percent) ~.......... 3, 566 
(5) Other (3.5 percent) ............. 451 


(All groups substantially endorsed the 
principle that the Post Office Department 
should be run like any other business.) 


7. In the field of labor legislation, I favor: 
(1) Government-supervised secret 


strike ballots (38.1 percent)... 4,959 
(2) Permission for secondary boycotts 


C0 OEE) San ascecwwdadnkne 460 

(3) Antimonopoly legislation against 
unions (39.9 percent) .....--.-- 5, 186 

(4) Investigation of union trust funds 
(560. percent) ...........-...... 7,542 

(5) Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act (11.7 
I ieashl de tistc thease ineeciaans eseitinencyeniea 1,517 

(6) Compulsory union shop in all 
States (7.2 percent) ........... 931 
(7) Other (3.3 percent) ._........-..- 430 
(Workers voted as follows: (1) 35.3 “per- 


cent; (2) 4.5 percent; (3) 31 percent; (4) 55.1 
percent; (5) 19.7 percent; (6) 13.5 percent. 
The vote for No. 4 might have been larger 
if answered after the recent teamster inves- 
tigations in Washington.) 
8. We should have helped the Hungarian 
uprising as follows: 


(1) Send troops (3.7 percent) _.....-. 480 
(2) Send weapons (11.9 percent)_-_. 1, 546 
(3) Send food and clothing only (37.2 
EINE cle enlace cco ainenp aq ciated. afte meusiviin 4, 840 
(4) Admit all refugees (5.1 percent) _- 664 
(5) Press for U. N. police force or 
other U. N. action (60.4 per- 
SNOT -scicesha Sathaictabieesthatnsakes dilencinibib eb incinabee 7, 861 
(6) Nothing (6.5 percent) _.._...-.._. 849 
(7) Other (2.1 percent) ............. 278 


(All groups appear to regard the Hungarian 
problem as strictly a United Nations affair 
and believe that our assistance should be 
confined to charity and relief supplies.) 

9. Do you think we should have stronger 
civil rights legislation on a Federal basis or 
let the States handle their own problems? 
(1) State (52.2 percent) ............. 6, 790 
(2) Federal (30.7 percent) .........-. 3, 996 
(3) Other (2.4 percent) _............. 

(All groups gave a slim majority to the 
principle that the question of civil rights is 
primarily a State problem.) 

10. If prices and wages continue to rise 
we should: 

(1) Impose price and wage controls 


SERS POROGIG) ose cee ekecn,-.~ 5, 665 
(2) Investigate unions and corpora- 

tions alike (63.8 percent) -.___~- 8,307 
(3) Have tighter credit controls (31.6 

Dis cit lad ladies dood th thoes te toebcnemenanragines 4,107 
(4) Do nothing (2,1 percent) -....--_. 279 
(5) Other (2.7 percent) ............ = 357 


(Almost all groups listed Nos. 2 and 1 in 
that order as their choices. Workers voted 
66 percent for No. 2 and 48 percent for No. 1. 
Business voted 65 percent for No. 2 and 40 
percent for No.1. Only the professional peo- 
ple endorsed credit controls over price-wage 
controls.) 

Congressman BENTLEY expressed his deep 
appreciation to all persons replying to his 
questionnaire and promised to reply person- 
ally to all letters and comments which ac- 
companied the answers even though the 
number might mean a delay of several 
months for some, 
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Whither Bound America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the March 1957 is- 
sue of the Masonic Monthly and written 


by Dr. James A. Chandler, 32d degree, 


x. T.: 
WuiTHer BounD AMERICA? 


(By Dr. James A. Chandler) 


Communism masquerades in many garbs 
to court favor, to deceive, to mislead, and to 
win the American people. Whatever its tac- 
tics or its pretentions may be at one time 
or another, its avowed purpose to dominate 
the whole world remains the same. 

It is likely that some Americans will be 
lulled into complacency by the new propa- 
ganda that Stalin’s successors are not like 
the murderous Stalin, but are men of peace 
and respectability. “Come into my parlor 
said*the spider to the fly.” 

This is no time to let our guards down. 
All indices point to the fact that never be- 
fore was there greater need of vigilance. 
Whatever the new face of communism today 
or tomorrow, it carries the same bloody 
bayonet. 

The Communist manifesto, the creation of 
Karl Marx in 1848, said: 

“Seizure of power and retention of power 
throughout the world by the proletariat is 
only a matter of time. The establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is inevi- 
table. In a word, you reproach us with in- 
tending to do away with your property. Pre- 
cisely so: that is just what we intend.” 

That purpose has remained the same for 
108 years. Nikita Khrushchev, speaking re- 
cently to a group of Rangoon University stu- 
dents in India, said, “The days of capitalism 
in the world are approaching their end. Our 
system will win.” 

The national convention of the Commu- 
nists in New York, May 27, 1928, began its 
fight to control legislation and governmental 
processes in the United States—a remolding 
of America according to Communist prin- 
ciples. A few of the revolutionary objec- 
tives outlined by the Communists at said 
convention were: 

“Abolish the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and the veto power of the President. Re- 
lease all political prisoners immediately (and 
it was done). Withdraw all United States 
warships and Marines from China immedi- 
ately. (This was so the Reds could eventu- 
ally take over—which they did—with Ameri- 
can aid.) Abolish all laws which disfran- 
chise the Negroes on ground of color. (This 
is in process.) Abolish laws forbidding in- 
termarriage of persons of different races. 
(This has been accomplished in some States, 
including the District of Columbia.) Abol- 
ish censorship over motion pictures, the- 
aters, and radio. ~(The battle is still on.) 
Withdraw all troops from Latin America im- 
mediately. (Accomplished.) Repeal immi- 
gration laws immediately. (They are stiil 
working to that end.) Immediate recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the United 
States. (This was achieved.)” (William L. 
Roper.) 

The Communists quickly gained the objec- 
tive demanding immediate recognition of 
the Soviet Government by the United States, 
and there has been no end to the grief it 
has caused this country. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt recognized Soviet Russia on 
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November 16, 1933. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
close advisers urged him not to do so, and 


* millions of Americans have considered it a 


dangerous mistake. When we consider the 
conduct of Russia since the organization of 
the United Nations, its long line of vetoes 
and broken promises; its supreme contempt 
for freedom and constitutional government, 
its brutal murdering of millions and its en- 
slavement of many millions more, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the recognition of 
Russia was a most grievous mistake. Par- 
ticularly so, when we recall that “good old 
Joe” promised Roosevelt, in return for 
recognition, that Russia would cease all med- 
dling in the internal affairs of this country, 
and that then Stalin began immediately 
setting up one of the most diabolical spy 
machines ever knowfi to history. Gerhard 
Eisler, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, David 
Greenglass, Alan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs, 
Bruno Pontecarvo, Jacob Golos, Harry Dexter 
White, Alger Hiss, and many others had key 
roles in that great conspiracy against our 
Government. 

Yet, be it said to our shame, “there is still 
a determined, well financed conspiracy in 
America to cover up the tracks of the Red 
stooges and their dupes. In many cases 
smear attacks have been made on patriotic, 
alert Americans who have dared expose the 
great conspiracy. Im fact, a subtile, or- 
ganized campaign is again underway to 
whitewash the conspiracy and belittle the 
menace of communism,” (William L. Roper). 

Space in these columns is inadequate 
list the long line of crimes committed against 
humanity by the Soviet Union. The United 
Nations, particularly the United States, has 
manifested almost infinite patience toward 
the Kremlin, who, professing to believe there 
is no God, has lost all moral sense, all respect 
for the dignity of man and all faith in the 
moral order of the universe. 

In the words of John Pichetto, published 
in the Mississippi Veteran, official American 
Legion publication: 

“The time has arrived when the United 
States Government must break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet thugs and gangsters 
who hold power over the people of Russia. 
The justification for such a move is apparent. 
The Communist regime ig not a government 
but a world-wide conspiracy. The trail of 
blood spilled by the Communist assassins 
extends all over the world. Facts brought 
to light by the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee demonstrated that the Russian diplo- 
matic missions and the Russian news service, 
Tass, are nothing but coverup agencies from 
which espionage activities are conducted in 
the United States. When a diplomatic mis- 
sion ceases to be a diplomatic mission and 
becomes a focal center for spying, it no 
longer. deserves the privilege of eo. 
This is true of Soviet diplomatic political 
organizations throughout the entire world. 
Yet the nation that commits atrocities and 
outrages against all human sensibilities is 
permitted to maintain in Washington a lux- 
urious embassy, and its spies disguised as 
diplomats mingle -with Washington society, 
sipping their vodka cocktails, smiling their 
false smiles and plotting their iniquitous 
plots right under the very shadow of the vital 
departments of our American Government.” 

It is believed by many of the electorate 
that if the issue were presented to the Amer- 
ican people, they would vote overwhelmingly 
for the breaking off of all diplomatic rela- 
tigns with the Kremlin. 

There are other conditions in our Govern- 
ment, considered abuses by countless mil- 
lions of the electorate, against which they 
should like to register their protest, but how 


parties—a sort of third party—hold the bal- 
ance of power, and thereby are able to block 
any corrective measure that might be pre- 
sented by the constitutionalists or national- 
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ists? No wonder there is need of new pojit;. 
cal parties with tightly drawn lines an, 
clearly defined issues. 

There are many national leaders and 
countless millions of the electorate who pe. 
lieve that the Government left us by oy, 
Founding Fathers has been greatly dilutey 
and rendered ineffectual by the adoption ot 
Socialist policies by both political parties ., 
much so that there is but little differenc, 
between them. They believe that the States 
and the people have been largely robbed o; 
their sovereign rights and that the powers 
that rightfully belong to the States and the 
people are fast being concentrated in the 
Federal Government at Washington, D. c. 

These columns have shown time and again 
by direct quotes from George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and others that the estap. 
lishment of an oligarchy at Washington py 
the Federal Government is the greatest of aij 
dangers to our country and the most of a)! 
to be feared. In fact, the Bill of Rights grew 
out of the recognition of that danger. The 
States were very jealous of their sovereign 
rights to govern themselves in their interna) 
affairs: Accordingly, they demanded the 
‘guarantees recorded in the Bill of Rights, ang 
they would not have signed the Constitution 
without those guarantees. 

Yet, the Federal Government has sought 
through long years to rob the States of their 
rights and consolidate all power in the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington, D.C. From 
1860 to 1938 the Supreme Court rendered 60 
decisions to invalidate certain acts of the 
Federal Government as unconstitutional in- 
vasions of the States, but since 1938 the 
Supreme: Court has not reversed one single 
act of the Federal Government in order to 
protect the rights of the States reserved to 
them in the 10th amendment. Worse still, 
the Supreme Court since 1938—18 years— 
has lost no opportunity to increase its au- 
thority by a usurpation of the powers belong- 
ing to the States and guaranteed to them in 
the 10th amendment. Several recent dcci- 
sions of the present Supreme Court seem to 
indicate that it is determined to complete 
the job. 

But how much do people care so long as 
they have access to the “gravy train” of the 
Government, grants-in-aid for one thing and 
another? Nothing could be more dangerous 
to our country. To the extent we make a 
Santa Claus or @ papa out of our Govern- 
ment, it becomes paternalistic, and to the 
extent it becomes paternalistic we lose our 
freedom. The only money our Government 
handles comes from the tax-burdened peo- 
ple, and, by the time the more than 2 million 
bureaucrats at Washington get their rakeoff, 
the people find that their money has shrunk 
almost beyond recognition. It has been 
demonstrated that the States can accomplish 
vastly more when they handle their own 
money and attend to their own interests. 

Benjamin Franklin was a sage when he 
said, “He who trades. his freedom for security 
loses both.” We may depend upon it that 
whatever our Government contributes to, it 
will finally control, and all such is destructive 
to our Republic, the result of which will be 
the loss of our freedom to an oligarchy at 
Washington, D. C. 

The Republic of Greece became an 0li- 
garchy. The Age of Pericles in Greece, 
nearly 500 B. C., was followed by the Age of 
the Sophists, expert in counterfeit logic, who 
made the people believe that black is white. 
The people were given a sort of dole, and 
they were coddled and softened by it. In- 
stead of the people controlling the govern- 
ment, they were controlled by it. The peo- 
ple sold their freedom for security, with the 
result that the great civilization of Greece, 
the cradle of liberty, swiftly ended in 
oblivion. 

Rome was first a republic, but certain lead- 
ers sold to the people the idea of- Utopia, § 
glorified state with a centralized government 
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that would care for them. It promised them 
al] needed securities so that they need not 
worry about anything. In time, a triumvi- 
rate took over. Then a second—Caius Octa- 
yius, Mark Antony, and Lepidus. After the 
liquidation of Mark Antony and Lepidus, 
the strong Octavius seized the reins of gov- 
ernment and became the Roman Emperor, 
under the name of Augustus Caesar, to whom 
all must bow or lose their heads. That cen- 
tralization of power in a dictator was largely 
nsible for the downfall of Rome. 

When any nation listens to its sophists, or 
its demagogues, in time it will crumble into 
dust and ashes. Liberty perishes and the 
people mourn their departed glory. Will the 
wyoice of history cry aloud in vain to this 
generation? 

The demand for the enactment of the so- 
called civil rights bill is further evidence 
of a determined effort to rob the States of 
their rights to control their own internal 
affairs, which were guaranteed to them by 
the Bill of Rights. The Federal Government 
is already exercising a gestapo authority at 
Clinton, Tenn. But what became of the po- 
lice power of Tennessee, and where was the 
Governor, when 18 men were arrested at the 
behest of a Federal judge, denied trial by 
jury and treated as common criminals? That 
judge usurped an authority that belonged 
to the sovereign State of Tennessee. As 
David Lawrence said: 

“Is Tennessee still a State in the Union, 
or has it abdicated entirely to the Federal 
Government? Has it given up its exclusive 
right under the Constitution to maintain 
law and order, to insist upon trial by jury, 
and to punish through its own State courts 
all criminal cases of assault and battery and 
threats to the safety of an individual? * * * 
It means that the State of Tennessee and the 
county of Anderson, which have the pri- 
mary duty to maintain law and order, have 
given way to a superior power—a Federal 
judge’s arbitrary action. It is a tragic day 
in American history.” 

Senator Harry F. Brrp says that this civil 
rights bill is “the most iniquitous” that has 
ever been offered to the Congress. Yet Presi- 
dent Eisenhower calls it “must” legislation. 
Mr. Eisenhower in a speech at Fort Worth, 
Tex., before he was first elected to the Presi- 
dency,, said: 

“I believe that we should not forget that 
what the Founding Fathers of America strove 
for was the diffusion and decentralization of 
power—strove to keep power out of the hands 
of the central government to the detriment 
of individuals. If we can remember that, 
if we surrender responsibility we must sur- 
render a comparable-degree of authority— 
if we can remember this and solve our own 
problems our own way—then faith of our 
Founding Fathers that this Nation can gov- 
ern itself will be justified.” 

Various quotes have been made in the 
Congress from speeches made by Mr. Eisen- 
hower, when he first ran for the Presidency, 
that favored the preservation of the rights 
guaranteed to the States and the people by 
the Constitution, and that indicated he was 
against the centralization of power in the 
Federal Government. Certainly that is no 
more than should be expected of him or any 
other loyal American. The Constitution 
needs no concessions from any citizen. It 
demands respect. 

According to reports, if this civil rights 
bill, now urged by Mr. Eisenhower becomes 
law, it will “create a national police force 
to supersede and sit in judgment upon the 
activities of local and State law enforcement 
officers in almost any kind of case they might 
handle.” That simply means that the law 
enforcement agencies of the States would be 
Puppets, or secondary and subservient -to 
the Federal Government, and that means 
the usurpation of the rights reserved to the 
States by the Constitution. 
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Tt means that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion proposed by that bill would be a Krem- 
lin-like executive branch in Washington 
and plenty of gestapo in the South, with 
power to arrest without warrant, arrest upon 
suspicion, false accusation, or hearsay of dis- 
loyalty to integration, voting privileges, or 
else, and be forced to go to Washington, 
D. C., for trial without jury and all at your 
own expense. The accused would have to 
pay for whatever legal talent he needed or 
go before this inquisition, called the Civil 
Rights Commission, without it. 

Talk about some States denying Negroes 
the civil right to vote. The Supreme Court 
has already, without legal right, by unani- 
mous vote denied the whites their divine 
right to freedom of choice, which is the basis 
of all freedom, so that they can no longer 
choose their own company, nor the company 
of their children. Talk about needing a 
law against lynching. The South has al- 
ready been lynched and left hanging from a 
socialogical limb of a tree misnamed “modern 
science.” Just what are we coming to in 
this “land of the free’? 

Yet President Eisenhower says this civil- 
rights bill is must legislation. In the 
opinion of many national leaders and many 
of the electorate, it seems impossible to 
harmonize Mr. Eisenhower after the election 
with Mr. Eisenhower before the election. 
Could it be that Mr. Eisenhower has mis- 
interpreted his popular vote to mean a man- 
date from the people that now the Federal 
Government must violate States rights by 
assuming the functions that belong to the 
States, and thereby consolidate the powers 
reserved to the States by the Constitution in 
an oligarchy at Washington? The Southern 
people believe that Mr. Eisenhower's popular 
vote was a mandate to keep our boys from 
becoming cannon-fodder in another war. 
Korea-like or other. 

What is it in Washington that works so 
effectually against the rights reserved to the 
States and the people by the Constitution 
to control their own internal affairs? Count- 
less millions of voters who care more for their 
country than they do for a party label think 
they know what it is, and what they want 
is just one chance to cut off its tail just 
behind its ears at a certain guillotine called 
the ballot box. 

Our Republic has been imperiled ever since 
it was founded, and more 80 today than ever. 
When Benjamin Franklin was asked, in the 
year 1787, what the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had given to the people, he replied, “We 
have given to you a Republic, if you can 
keep it.” ‘There are always complacent souls 
who sense no danger ever. Everything is al- 
ways just fine and lovely. They look askance 
at anyone who voices a word of alarm. 

Monday, September 17, 1787, was the final 
day of the Constitutional Convention, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia to form a new Govern- 
ment for the United States. 

Benjamin Franklin arose to address the 
Convention for the last time. He said: 

“This (new form of government for the 
United States) is likely to be well admin- 
istered for a course of years and can only 
end in despotism, as.other forms have done 
before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupt as to need despotic government, be- 
ing incapable of any other.” 

Whither bound America? 
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The U. S. S. “Randolph” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED 'E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11, 12, 13, 1957, in connection with 
congressional duties, I, together with 8 
Congressmen, inspected the aircraft car- 
rier U. S. S. Randolph and observed air 
operations. The trip was very informa- 
tive, illuminating, and inspiring. It left 
us with the feeling that our naval de- 
fenses are in competent hands and that 
our future is being provided for. 

The orientation cruise began on Thurs- 
day evening after Congress recessed when 
we were conducted by Capt. Robert Mc- 
Elroy and Comdr. F. A. Manson to the 
Anacostia Airport and traveled by con- 
vair to Jacksonville, Fla. After an in- 
spection of the naval airbase there, we 
were flown on Friday morning by a COD 
aircraft to the U. S. S. Randolph about 
70 miles off the coast. Landing on acar- 
rier with a sudden stop was a new expe- 
rience. 

I believe that a history of one of our 
aircraft carriers, a description of what I 
observed and my reactions may give the 
same pleasure to my colleagues and our 
citizenry as I received. 

The U. S. S. Randolph is a recently 
modernized 31,000-ton aircraft carrier 
with a new angled flight deck, enclosed 
hurricane bow, new deck-edge eleva- 
tors and other improvements. The car- 
rier possesses almost unlimited range 
and enormous striking power. Her air 
group is capable of seeking out and de- 
stroying any force which a potential 
enemy can muster in the air, on or under 
the sea. The chief function of the Ran- 
dolph is to. carry, launch, and handle 
aircraft quickly and effectively. Capa- 
ble of achieving speeds in excess of 33 
knots and carrying between 80 and 100 
aircraft, the Randolph is a forceful ar- 
gument against aggression of war. 

The carrier with a length of 895 feet 
and breadth of 199 feet with its comple- 
ment of 2,500 men and officers is under 
the experienced command of Capt. Dan- 
iel F. Smith, Jr., of Pittsburg, Tex. The 
officers are courteous, experienced, and 
efficient. The men, sailors, and mechan- 
ics with whom I had the opportunity to 
mingle and talk admire their captain 
and they enjoy good morale. Their only 
“beef” at this congressional inspection 
tour was the requirement to exercise ex- 
traordinary care to keep themselves and 
‘the ship spotless and neat. My talk with 
several of the enlisted men and officers 
revealed a high regard for their super- 
iors and a satisfaction with their daily 
chow. What they missed most of all 
was their absence from their families 
and loved ones. In addition, they com- 
plained that to deny them the benefits 
of the GI bill upon separation from serv- 
ice was unfair. 

This carrier bears a great name which 
dates back to the Continental Navy and 
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Revolutionary War. Named after Pey- 
ton Randolph, patriot and statesman 
from Virginia, this present flattop was 
constructed in Newport News, Va. She 
was launched in 1944. Her speed was 
the keynote. The Randolph was 
launching planes only 4 months after 
being commissioned, a feat believed to be 
without precedent in big carrier history. 
During World War Il, the Randolph 
joined Adm. Marc Mitscher’s famed task 
force in the Pacific and supported the 
landing of troops on Iwo Jima. The 
Randolph also saw action as a unit of 
Admiral Halsey’s 3d.Fleet in the final 
battle against the Japanese. 

Since 1953, when she was modernized, 
she has conducted operations through- 
out the world, in Gibraltar, in Salonika, 
Greece, in Genoa and Naples, Italy, and 
in July of 1956 when the State of Israel 
was forced to invade Egypt to protect 
herself, the U. S. S. Randolph stood ready 
and her aircraft provided air cover and 
surface and air reconnaisance for the 
evacuation of United States nationals 
from Alexandria. She patrolled the 
area for 30 days to protect the United 
States interest. 

Now the U. S. S. Randolph is off the 
Florida coast providing the training 
grounds for pilots of jetplanes, the Navy 
Cougars and of twin-engine A. J: Savage. 
To see these young cadets qualify by 
bringing down these fast and big planes 
on an angled deck of a moving carrier 
within a distance of 500 feet is breath- 
taking. If it is a difficult task in day- 
light, it is more so in darkness. The 
cadet fliers demonstrated their skill not 
only in the daytime but also at night. 
As a plane approaches the deck, hearts 
beat as fast as the moving jets. The 
question in the spectator’s mind is will 
he land or will he overshoot? If he ap- 
proaches too high or too low, the pilot 
is warned off by the signalman and the 
plane roars by. If he is within range 
and the landing hooks are down, the 
pilot makes his attempt to lay her down. 
Nerves of steel and pinpoint precision 
are needed. As the speedy Cougar or 
the twin-engined 50-foot-wide A. J. Sav- 
age settles on the angled deck, I breathed 
a sigh of relief and satisfaction. After 
the arresting cable brings the plane to 
a screeching halt, the plane is guided 
to the catapult, shot off into the blue 
and the process is repeated until the flier 
has completed at least 6 successful day 
landings. Upon completion of the final 
landing, everyone knows that another 
boy had become a man and joined the 
legion of qualified Navy pilots in Ameri- 
ca’s defense. As night fell, these fliers 
were required to prove that they were 
skilled enough to land their planes on 
the angled deck under these conditions. 
No signalman was there to guide. The 
only help that these men had were the 
lights outlining the deck, their training, 
and their God. The only way to believe 
this performance is to see the operation. 
It baffles the imagination. Coordination 
and expert handling are required of the 
pilot, flight crew, and signalmen. A sin- 
gle mistake may bring disaster, death, 
or destruction. No serious accident took 
place and all cadets qualified except two 
who were overanxious and as a result 
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were directed to fly back to Pensacola 
Airbase for further training and a new 
tomorrow. 

As a safety measure in event of an 
accident, we had as a constant overseer 
a helicopter called “ the Angel” and one 
destroyer. In the evening, two destroy- 
ers stood ready to do rescue work. They 
were almost called into action when one 
of the heavy planes after an apparently 
successful landing went a little too far 
and its left wheel toppled in the catwalk 
nets. A hundred Lilliputians tugging 
and pulling finally lifted the Gulliver on- 
to the deck once again with very little 
damage to its structure. It was a close 
one. 

Whatever questions we visiting Con- 
gressmen asked were supplied quickly 
and if not known, answers were ob- 
tained. To Lt. Comdr. Robert Reeve of 
New Jersey who spent numberless hours 
answering my naive questions and those 
of my colleagues and who pointed out the 
features of the angled deck, the arrest- 
ing wires, the catapults, the twin-engine 
A. J. Savage, the Cougar, the control 
tower called the Pri-Fly, the radar sys- 
tem, and the “meatball,” I can express 
only my appreciation and thanks. His 
attention and guidance will never be for- 
gotten. With men like Lieutenant 
Commander Reeve, Captain McElroy, 
Commanders Manson and McNella who 
possess the practical, technical, and tac- 
tical knowledge, our country has very 
little to fear. 

The work being done on the U. S. S. 
Randolph which thrilled me and earned 
my admiration is not 


by 
the Navy. In 1955, this carrier won two_ 


of the Navy’s highést honors; one, the 
Atlantic Fleet’s coveted battle ef- 
ficiency E, and the other the Chief of 
Naval Operations aviation safety award. 
The latter award was for the ship’s out- 
standing safety record and commend- 
able efforts in preventing aircraft acci- 
dents. This is a record that the Ran- 
dolph can justly be proud of. 

All I can say after this 3-day in- 
spection tour is “Hail to the U. S. S. 
Randolph, its men, and its command.” 


The Horse and Buggy Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


_OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a letter from one of the ancients who 
lived in the “horse and buggy days”— 
to which no one wishes to return. It 
reads: 

Dear Frrenp: I received your letter yester- 
day. 

I was raised in the country, walked over a 
mile to school, and did chores morning and 
night. We sat two in a seat...There would 
be room in the schools now if they would 
do that. 2 

I went to school to study, and went home 
after 4 p.m. There were no swings or slides 
on the school grounds. They have taken a 
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lot of school houses out of the country, y 
never figured on a vacation when schoo) Was 
out. I thought I was having one when I 
was in school. 

I was 77 May 19,1956. My dad never gaye 
me a dollar in his life to spend nor left m, 
one when he passed on. He hired me to the 
neighbors when I was 13 for 50 cents a day 
if he didn’t need me at home, and he didn; 
give it to me to spend either. I know what 
a@ dollar is worth. 

If F. D. R. and Truman, and Ike, had hag 
to earn that money themselves, they 
wouldn’t have been so free with giving it 
away. We want the Townsend plan so the 
money will be spent where it is needed. 

I never bought a horse or buggy or cutter4 
Wagon or car or tire or gasoline, on the ip. 
stallment plan. 

I only get $30 a month social security. 1 
could use more. We burn wood and I cut it. 
I sawed wood yesterday with a bucksaw. It 
is too nasty to work outdoors now. It 
snowed and rained a little last night. It is 
38 above now and cloudy at 10:19 a. m. 

I wish you all good luck, success, happi- 
ness and contentment blessed with health. 
May God bless and keep us all now and 
forever. 

Yours truly, 


. 


SaMveEL T. Jorpan 


The foregoing is just inserted as proof 
that, while “the good old days” were not 
everything that one could desire, an in- 
dividual with courage could get along. 
And no doubt Jordan wouldn’t even need 
the $30 a month social security, if the 
New Deal internationalists hadn’t im- 
posed such ruinous taxes, thus cutting 
down his chance of providing for his own 
old-age security. 

There should be some way of retain- 
ing our independence, still making prog- 
ress, and more of us “paddling our own 
canoes.” 


The Washington Pilgrimage—A Symbol 
of the Religious Heritage of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 26, 27, and 28 the Washington 
Pilgrimage, under its 7th annual pro- 
gram, will visit our Nation’s Capital to 
pay tribute to our great American re- 
ligious heritage. 

During the weekend hundreds of men 
and women of all faiths, from al] parts 
of America, will visit patriotic and his- 
torical shrines, religious centers, me- 
morials, and various institutions of 
government. In the course of their pro- 
gram they will meet and hear personal 
messages from America’s spiritual, cul- 


is an awards dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 27th. At that time, Dr. Louis 
Evans, former pastor of the Holly- 
Calif., Presbyterian Church, and 

ho presently represents the Presby- 
terian Church on a nationwide basis, wil! 
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p. DeMille of Paramount Pictures, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The Washington Pilgrimage is an or- 
ganized movement in America whose ba- 
sic theme is “This Nation Under God,” 
and whose purposes are: 

To emphasize our national religious 
heritage. 

To create a greater awareness of the 
spiritual vision and understanding of 
America’s founders. 

To rededicate ourselves to the spiritual 
origins of our country. 

To strengthen our spirit of liberty un- 
der which Americans of all religious be- 
liefs may prosper in unity. 

To encourage vision, faith, and cour- 
age in order to revitalize our American 
faith in democracy and morality. 

To recognize religious leadership by 
the only national awards in this field to 
the Clergy-Churchman, Lay-Church- 
man, Churchwoman of the Year, togeth- 
er with the Faith and Freedom Award 
in religious journalism. 

Because of the importance of this oc- 
casién, and for the reason, in all prob- 
ability, you will be visited by some of 
those cipating in this important 
event, I take this opportunity to acquaint 
you with the purposes and activities of 
the Washington Pilgrimage. 
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The Father of All Good Roads in the 
United States : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an édi- 
torial on Thomas Harris MacDonald, 
former Commissioner of Public Roads, 
which was carried in the April 16 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. I had the distinct pleasure of 
knowing Mr. MacDonald for a number of 
years and the following article certainly 
is a worthy tribute to this great man: 

THomas H. MacDONALD 

Thomas H. MacDonald, who died in Texas 
the other day at the age of 76, left an in- 
heritance to his fellow Americans which will 
stand enduringly as a monument to his 
memory. For 34 years—from 1919 until his 
retirement in 1954—he served as the head of 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
The country had scarcely a quarter million 
miles of roads when he took office— 


‘public 
and little of that mileage was hard- 


surf . There were few bridges adequate 
to carry heavy trucks, the highway system 
was unintegrated, road markings were hap- 
hazard, thruways existed only in the dreams 
of this extraordinary hard-headed, practical, 
and determined visionary. When he left of- 
fice, there were 3,500,000 miles of interlock- 
ing, hard-surfaced highways crisscrossing 
America, the foundation for a national net- 
work linking together all parts of this con- 
tinental land. 

It was Thomas MacDonald who persuaded 
Congress to pass the first Federal highway 
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legislation under which the National Gov- 
ernment shared costs and set specifications 
for major road construction. He admin- 
istered the expenditure of these funds with 
uncompromising devotion to the public in- 
terest, and with an absolute avoidance of 
politics which kept him at his post under 7 
Presidents and 17 Congresses. In 1950, he 
appealed to Congress for a vast program of 
highway modernization and development 
which at last took definite form in the 50- 
billion-dollar National Highway Act adopted 
last year. Everyone who drives a car or 
truck, for business or for pleasure, across the 
face of America stands indebted to this quiet, 
forceful public servant who earned the title, 
“the father of all good roads in the United 
States.” 





Summerfield’s Arrogance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very glad to read the editorial columns 
of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of yes- 
terday, April 15, and learned that they, 
too, had requested the removal of the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Summerfield, 
for his arrogant disruption last week end, 
not only of the post office system but of 
American business as well. I had also 
made such a request and introduced a 
resolution toymake it a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, the inefficiency and low 
morale of the post office employees at 
this time can be traced to the lack of 
knowledge, the lack of ability, and the 
lack of experience of the present Post- 
master General. 

This breakdown of the post office was 
the first since its inception in 1789. 

The entire blame does not lie with 
the Postmaster General since the Eisen- 
hower administration must also take a 
share of the responsibility of this 
debacle. 

It was the president of the United 
States who refused to carry on the prec- 
edent established by his predecessor 
in appointing an employee of the post 
office who had received his promotions 
through his ability and standing in com- 
petitive examination. The only yard- 
stick used by Ike’s administration was 
that Mr. Summerfield sold General 
Motors cars, was a Republican, and a 
heavy contributor to the Party. 

These standards should not have been 
a criteria in appointing a man to run 
one of the country’s biggest businesses, 
employing over half a million people, 


doing a business volume of $2% billion 


and maintaining 39,000 post offices. 

House Resolution 234, introduced by 
me in yesterday’s session, would do pre- 
cisely as expressed in the editorial of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. It would not 
only remove the present Postmaster 
General but requested that his succes- 
sor be appointed from the ranks of the 
postal employees. This would assure 
the public of having a man of experience 
and knowledge. 
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The editorial follows: 


SUMMERFIELD’s ARROGANCE 


The arrogance of Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield has brought about a 
bureaucratic shakedown of Congress and 
American taxpayers. 

His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the 
United States on a business day for the first 
time in history. 

It has succeeded beginning today in cur- 
tailing deliveries and hours when post offices 
are open to the public. 

Mr. Summerfield high-pressured a con- 
gressional committee into voting him $41 
million extra to run his Department through 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

But even this did not move him to call 
off his cutback of services. He demands the 
money in hand. 

His arrogance has hampered the operations 
of business and gravely inconvenienced the 
American people. 

The crack-of-doom methods he has used 
raised questions of his efficiency and com- 
petence. 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has 
gained, the Postmaster General has lost the 
confidence of the public. 

He ought to resign. 





Comprehensive Confusion on the Middle 
Snake, or Who’s in Charge Here? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
«Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee released an excellent bulletin 
entitled ‘Comprehensive Confusion 
the Middle Snake, or Who’s in Charge 
Here?” This bulletin excels not only by 
having an apt title, but also by being 
highly informative in its summary of the 
untenable position which the adminis- 
tration presently occupies and which the 
Federal Power Commission submissively 
supports with regard to the Hells Canyon 
stretch on the Snake River. 

I am sure this fine article will be of 
interest to* my colleagues and under 
unanimous consent I am having it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 
COMPREHENSIVE CONFUSION ON THE MIDDLE 

SNAKE, OR WHO's IN CHARGE HERE? 

With last week’s recommendation by the 
Federal Power Commission staff that Pacific 
Northwest Power Co.’s Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley license application be denied 
because of the need for flood control storage 
at the Nez Perce site, the Middle Snake River 
is running even muddier than it was when 
it recently washed out the Idaho Power Co.’s 
coffer dam at Brownlee. 

Last weekend Interior Secretary Seaton 
told a press conference he was “unalterably 
opposed” to the high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon. Instead, Seaton has instructed the 
Bureau of Reclamation to restudy the Pleas- 
ant Valley site with the aim of determining 
feasibility of constructinng a higher, or a 
high-high storage project there. 

During the recently concluded Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee hearings on pending 
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Hells Canyon legislation (S. 555) the Corps of 
Army Engineers witness under questioning 
said that the corps would probably reopen 
the Middle Snake for restudy in connection 
with its review of the 308 comprehensive plan 
of 1948 now in progress. Earlier this year, 
Colonel Foote, in charge of the north Pacific 
division, had written James T. Marr, presi- 
dent of the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion, that the corps had no idea of including 
the Middle Snake in its review. Congress- 
man Don Macnuson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, received word from the Chief of Engi- 
neers that there would, indeed, be a restudy 
of the Nez Perce site. 

These events have precipitated a situation 
of vast confusion on the Middle Snake. 
There are at present six different schemes 
calculated to develop this stretch of the river 
which extends from a point below Weiser, 
Idaho, at the upper end of the high Hells 
Canyon reservoir, downstream to Nez Perce 
site which is a short distance below the con- 
fluence of the Salmon with the Snake. 

1. High Hells Canyon and Nez Perce: Hells 
Canyon was proposed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in 1946 and by the corps in the main 
control plan, its 1948 comprehensive plan for 
the Columbia Basin. In 1949, it was assigned 
to the Bureau for construction when the 
corps and Bureau signed their joint compre- 
hensive plan. Nez Perce was proposed by the 
corps for later construction because of the 
problem of high dams and migratory fish. 

The corps’ Middle Snake review of March 
1952, found that the combination of Hells 
Canyon and Nez Perce would be the best pos- 
sible for full development of the water re- 
sources of the Middle Snake. And the Bu- 
reau, in material made part of the record of 
the 1952 House hearings on the first separate 
Hells Canyon bill, had this to say about the 
two projects: 

“The construction of Hells Canyon and Nez 
Perce develops most fully the potential water 
resources, since all available head, all avail- 
able storage, and all available streamfiows are 
fully utilized. Together they would develop 
8.7 million acre-feet of storage and produce 
2.5 million kilowatts of prime power capa- 
bility. * * * The Hells Canyon pilus Nez 
Perce combination is, therefore, the best plan 
for full resource development. * * * Since 
the Hells Canyon plus Nez Perce plan is the 
best, all comparisons of other plans are made 
to it. 

“Hells Canyon is an essential part of this 
best plan. Also, Hells Canyon avoids the 
Salmon River fish problem.” 

2. Nez Perce plus the three Idaho Power 
Co. dams: This is the main part of what the 
Federal Power Commission staff calls its plan 
I, in its brief on the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co.’s Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley license 
application. It would provide about 5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of storage, and about 2 million 
kilowatts of prime power capability. It would 
prevent the construction of Secretary Sea- 
ton’'s proposed high or “high-high” Pleasant 
Valley projects, as it would the Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley scheme of Pacific 
Northwest Power Co.—all of which lie up- 
stream in the Nez Perce reservoir area. 

3. Secretary Seaton’s proposed high Pleas- 
ant Valley Dam, plus two Idaho Power Co. 
dams: The Secretary's recent letter to Federal 
Power Commission Chairman Kuykendall, 
informed the latter that a restudy of Pleas- 
ant Valley site to obtain more needed storage 
on the Middle Snake was underway and as 
soon as the results were known, Kuykendall 
would hear from him. In 1953, the Bureau 
had plans for a large storage project at 
Mountain Sheep site as a substitute for Hells 
Canyon proposals. They went awry when it 
turned out that site conditions did not war- 
rant this kind of structure. 

In an April 1954 report, the Bureau pro- 
posed a low, run-of-river dam at Mountain 
Sheep and a medium-sized storage project 
upriver at Pleasant Valley. Subsequently, 
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Pacific Northwest Power Co., composed of 4 
of the largest private-power companies in 
the Pacific Northwest, filed license appli- 
cation to construct these 2 projects. Assist- 
ant Secretary Aandah! twice wrote to the 
FPC that the Bureau had no further in- 
terest in building the dams now that a 
license application was being considered by 
FPC. This was consistent with the backout 
from the Hells Canyon case by former Sec- 
retary of Interior McKay in May 1953. 

In his press conference last week, Secre- 
tary Seaton expressed the pious hope that 
the FPC “will honor our request for.a rea- 
sonable time within which to complete a 
study of the Pleasant Valley dam site.” Evi- 
dently his letter to Kuykendall on this mat- 


ter had been dictated but not read by Seaton, . 


as there was no such request in it, unless it 
was written with invisible ink. 

The high Pleasant Valley project, now un- 
der study, by the Bureau, would both prevent 
construction of Nez Perce and Hells Canyon 
(Federal or Idaho Power) projects. It lies 
in the reservoir area of one and would in- 
undate the other by its own reservoir. Total 
storage would amount to 1.3 million acre- 
feet, and in combination with Idaho Power's 
Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, would provide 
2.3 million acre-feet of usable storage in the 
Middle Snake, and about 1.2 million kilo- 
watts of prime power capability. It would 
also supersede the PNPC Pleasant Valley 
Dam. 

4. Secretary Seaton’s “high-high” Pleasant 
Valley Dam, plus Idaho Power’s Brownlee 
project: This combination would eliminate 
Nez Perce and high Hells Canyon. It would 
supersede PNPC’s Pleasant Valley Dam, and 
inundate Idaho Power's low Hells Canyon 
and Oxbow sites. If constructed, it would 
be the world’s highest dam, at about 710 
feet. The Bureau witness in the recently 
concluded Senate hearings om Hells Canyon 
legislation, said that there had been some 
discussion concerning the feasibility of such 
« dam, but no investigations or estimates 
have been made. 

5. Pacific Northwest Power Co.’s Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley scheme, plus Idaho 
Power Co.’s three dams: This would prevent 
construction of Nez Perce and high Hells 
Canyon Dams. It would provide only 1 mil- 
lion acre-feet of usable storage for flood 
control (from Idaho Power’s Brownlee res- 
ervoir) because the Pacific Northwest plan 
does not include flood-control valves on the 
outlet gates. Prime power capability would 
be about 1.2 million kilowatts. 

6. Pacific Northwest Power Co.’s Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley Dams, plus High Hells 
Canyon: With a total of 3,880,000 acre-feet of 
fiood-control storage (none from Pleasant 
Valley) this combination would provide 
prime power capability of about 1.7 million 
kilowatts. It would prevent construction of 
Nez Perce, high, or “high-high” Pleasant 
Valley, and the three Idaho Power Co. dams. 

For the sake of adding to the confusion, 
the FPC staff’s plan II in its recent Moun- 
tain Sheep-Pleasant Valley brief could be 
included. It consisted of storage on the Sal- 
mon River, low dams below Nez Perce at 
Asotin and China Gardens, PNPC Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley, and Idaho Power's 
three dams. It was discarded by the staff, 
however, as being inferior to its plan I dis- 
cussed above. 

It is obvious that November's election re- 
sults have stirred the administration into a 
state of feverish activity to provide more 
storage on the Snake River, and thereby take 
the Hells Canyon monkey off its back by such 
agesture. It is significant that the FPC staff 
brief recommended that no matter who 
builds Nez Perce to get the most storage in 
this sketch of the Middle Snake, that storage 
must be had. No recommendation was made 
by this same staff in the Hells Canyon pro- 
ceedings that the High Dam be constructed 
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in order to obtain nearly 4 million acre-fe; 
of vitally needed storage. 

Now the corps, the Bureau and Pacific 
Northwest Power can struggle for the go. 
ahead to develop the lower end of Hells 
Canyon, each proposing mutually exclusive 
projects, with no coordination, singleness o¢ 
purpose, or broad plan. In the meantime 
Idaho Power has asked the FPC for permis. 
sion to borrow $44 million in unsecureg 
promissory notes to keep its Brownlee proj. 
ect going. ; 

If the general public can be kept sum. 
ciently bewildered by this latest procession 
of plans for Middle Snake development, none 
of which include High Hells Canyon, and if , 
concerted effort in the Congress to pass Hel|s 
Canyon legislation is not made, Idaho Powe; 
can be so financially committed at its Brown. 
lee project that Congress could well hesitate 
to pass the authorization when it considers 
the additional costs of clearing the company 
out of Hells Canyon. 

But, with all this administration-contriyeg 
chaos to take the public’s eye off the indis-. 
pensibility of High Hells Canyon in any 
Middle Snake development plan, there should 
be one fact constantly in mind which was 
stated by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
1952 House hearings on Hells Canyon legis. 
lation: 

“In short, if Hells Canyon storage capacity 
is wasted by construction of small dams, that 
loss will be permanent and cannot be recoy- 
ered by any other combination of dams.” 

This is the haunting fact that Secretary 
Seaton, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is attempting to dodge by their 
unwillingness to admit a tragic error made 
in 1953. No matter where they turn, Hells 
Canyon stares at them like a skeleton at the 
feast. 





Upper Fox River, Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in the REcorp 
today a joint resolution adopted by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature, memorializ- 
ing Congress to enact H.-R. 742, relating 
to the improvement of the upper Fox 
River in Wisconsin, The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the Honorable MELVIN R. Lar, 
Member of Congress from the Seventh Wis- 
consin Congressional District, has introduced 
H. R. 742, which provides that the State of 
Wisconsin shall take over the Federal prop- 
erty of the upper Fox River; and 

Whereas this proposal contemplates that 
the Federal Government provide funds not 
to exceed $300,000 to place the facilities on 
the upper Fox River in suitable condition 
for public use; and _ 

Whereas the upper Fox River is one of Wis- 
consin’s oldest traditions, having been used 
by the earliest explorers in their voyages 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississippl 
River; and 

Whereas the enactment of H. R. 742 's 
essential to the preservation of the upper! 
Fox River as a waterway: Now, theretore, 
be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
take prompt and favorable action on H. 2. 
742; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House Public Works 
committee, and to each member of the Wis- 
consin delegation in Congress. 

, Rosert G. MARoTz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLEs, 
‘ President of the Senate, 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 





“Miracle” on the Potomac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article which 
appeared in Time magazine, February 25, 
1957: 





“MIRACLE” ON THE POTOMAC 


Of the big southern cities that have ended 
segregation in their public schools, none have 
attracted more attention, or produted more 
controversy, than the Nation’s Capital. Last 
December a House subcommittee headed by 
Georgia’s James Davis declared that integra- 
tion had “seriously damaged the public- 
school system,” and recommended that it be 
stopped. Last week a more reasonable judg- 
ment came from Washington’s Assistant 
School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen. In- 
tegration, says he in a study published by 
B'nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League, has 
been nothing less than a “miracle of social 
adjustment.”’ 

INTRODUCTION VIA TV 


When the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in May 1954, Wash- 
ington’s tall (6 ft. 5 in.), intense Superin- 
tendent Hobart Corning lost not time in put- 
ting through a plan for wholesale desegra- 
tion. “Transition,” he told his teachers, “will 
not be easy,”’ but he had already done much 
to pave the way. Among other things, the 
school system had produced a series of broad- 
casts that brought Negro teachers into white 
classrooms and white teachers into Negro 
classrooms via TV. In 1953, teachers began 
holding a series of interracial conferences on 
the problems that integration would produce. 
Finally, after opening day in September 1954, 
the Washington Daily News reported: School 
integration gets smooth start. 

What effect has integration had since then? 
It is quite true, says Superintendent Hansen, 
that the number of white pupils in the 
schools dropped 10 percent in 1 year (67.9 
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percent were Negroes last year). But part 
of the reason for this could well be the na- 
tionwide migration of families into the 
suburbs. It is also true that the Negroes 
have, on the whole, scored below their white 
classmates in IQ tests, but the inferiority 
of the all-Negro schools, rather than the 
pupils themselves, is to blame. Between 
1945 and 1953, a total of 45,000 pupils had 
been on a half-day schedule because of over- 
crowding; of these, 80 percent were Negroes. 
Now all but about 1,500 can go to school a 
full day. As for disciplinary problems, 11 
integrated high schools reported 410 serious 
offenses last year, but these cases involved 
only 3.1 percent of the total high-schoo! 
population. One school reported no case, 
two others with a combined enrollment of 
2,378 reported only 35. 
“ONE OF US” 


Many reported incidents of violence be- 
tween Negro and white students have proved 
totally false. One irate grandmother, for 
instance, declared that a Negro boy had 
slashed her granddaughter’s dress with a 
knife, had to back down when she found 
that the girl had torn her clothes while 
playing during recess, with no Negro boys 
around. Though there have been student 
fights and parental protests, says Hansen, 
none have amounted to much. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how inte- 
gration is working in Washington lies in 
dozens of anecdotes cited by Hansen. In 
September 1954 a white mother tried to 
transfer her child to another school because 
of the child’s Negro teacher. Persuaded to 
postpone action for a 2- or 3-week trial pe- 
riod, the mother became so fond of the 
teacher—and so proud of her child’s prog- 
ress—that she happily decided to leave him 
where he was. In a junior high school, a 
group of boys decided to join an antiintegra- 
tion demonstration going on in front of their 
school. But on the way outside the build- 
ing, they passed a Negro classmate, and 
promptly proved that they had actually. ac- 
cepted integration without knowing it. 
“Hey, you,” shouted a white boy at the 
Negro, “come on.” Who—me?” asked the 
startled Negro. “Yes; you,” said the white 
boy. “You're one of us, aren’t you?” 


Lc rar 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44; sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


_ lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are Offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as_determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S.Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 









































































Republicanism at Work Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
[ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject Republicanism at 
Work Today, delivered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THye] before 
the Ramsey County Young Republican 
league annual convention in St. Paul, 
Minn., April 13, 1957. 

I also submit for printing in the Ap- 
pendix, to follow the address of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, an editorial en- 
tiled “Modern Republicanism Judged 
by Its Results,” from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press of April 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPUBLICANISM AT WoRK TODAY 


(Address by Epwarp J. THYE, United States 
Senator from Minnesota, before the Ram- 
sey County Young Republican League an- 
nual convention, Commodore Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn., April 13, 1957) 

My participation in the Ramsey County 
Young Republican League Convention is 
something I have looked forward to ever 
since I received the invitation from Mr. 
Butler. I have always maintained that no 
political party can long endure without the 
active participation at all levels of activity 
by those like yourselves who are dedicated 
toa keen interest and desire to serve in pub- 
lic and community affairs. 

One topic which has assumed national im- 
portance in today’s political life is that of 
modern Republicanism. Many Republicans 
have attempted to define it, while the Demo- 
crats maintain that it is a figment of imagi- 
nation and that it does not exist. 

I am one who believes that there is no 
easy definition for the term which President 
Eisenhower has created. I would like to 
believe that the term~“modern Republi- 
canism” can only be defined by example and 
by the record of «the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republicans in Congress. 

If we quickly scan the record of the Re- 
publican Party in the past 4 years, we can 

see t 





begin to that modern Republicanism is 
& very real thing which has won the support 
of the vast cross section of our people. 


This record indicates that the Republican 
Party has met the fast-growing needs of our 
expanding economy without sacrificing the 
Principles of our free-enterprise system. It 
has proved to be sensitive to the human 

Nation, and, at the same time, 
has maintained a fiscal stability which has 
to assume heights of prosperity 
years ago, challenged man’s 
use 


the following examples in 
considering our definition: 

1, One of the great problems of our day 
is that of providing school facilities for our 
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expanding school population. It is inter- 
esting to note the approaches taken to this 
problem by the two major political parties. 
The administration has submitted a bill to 
the Congress which urges that funds should 
be made available for school construction 
only in those areas where a need is dem- 
onstrated. We know there are areas where 
the number of school-age children far ex- 
ceeds the space available for classrooms. 
The administration would also require that 
the local units match the Federal funds. 
The Democratic: Party proposed legislation 
for Federal aid to school construction with- 
out regard to need or the willingness on the 
part of the local units to match Federal 
funds. This represents a major difference 
in the approach to this highly controversial 
problem. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that the Republican Party recognized 
the need for action and, at the same time, 
proposed a solution which would allow local 
units of government to participate and which 
limited Federal participation. 

2. Ever since the Civil War, the issue of 
civil rights has been debated and discussed. 
Many office seekers have used this issue as 
part of a platform to enter high office. How- 
ever, until 1953, very little in the way of ac- 
tion was taken to solve the problem. I have 
observed, firsthand, the situation which pre- 
vailed on civil rights in our Nation’s Capital. 
For years and years, there were many 
promises made to the colored population of 
Washington, but not until the Republican 
administration came into power was any ac- 
tion taken. Today when you visit Wash- 
ington, you will find segregation does not 
exist in the public schools, the public 
restaurants, the hotels, or the public parks 
and playgrounds. By Executive action, 
President Eisenhower has recognized the 
dignity of the individual and has lowered 
the bars of racial prejudice. If this present 
Congress passes civil rights legislation, it will 

due largely to the patient and under- 
standing approach taken by the President 
and the administration. Here we see mod- 
ern Republicanism at work. It demon- 
strates a sensitive concern for a social prob- 
lem and a willingness to take action. 

3. For over 20 years, we witnessed the 
vigorous debate over the issue of public 
power versus private utilities. The two 
groups of contestants had become dead- 
locked to a point where suspicion, fear, and 
anger were the rule among those who had 
the responsibility of converting our natural 
resources for power. I have lived through 
that long debate, and I know that many 
of you have debated this question in high 
school and college debate tournaments. 
Shortly after the Republican administra- 
tion assumed its duties in 1953, President 
Eisenhower advocated a partnership to de- 
velop our natural resources. The partners 
were to be the Federal Government, the 
private utilities, the State governments, and 
the local units of government. He said that 
each partner should share in the work which 
had to be done. Once again, we see the 
recognition of a need for action and alert- 
ness in developing a workable blueprint for 
success. 

4. Modern Republicanism has been re- 
sponsive to the human needs of our people 
in the area of research into diseases, exten- 
sion of social security, umemployment com- 
pensation, and other related programs. 
The agency of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare stands as a monument to this type of 


action and accomplishment. It means that 
our standard of living has advanced to an 
alltime high, that people are conscious of a 
commonsense approach to problems that 
affect them most directly, and that labor has 
advanced to a greater position of importance 
in our economy and society. 

5. At the same time that the Republican 
Party has been writing this record of ac- 
complishments, the fiscal and monetary sys- 
tem of the United States has been main- 
tained at an even level. Inflation has been 
curtailed, and every person’s dollar is more 
stable. This may seem strange to you at a 
time when so much talk is heard on the 
general subject of the $71.8 billion budget 
for fiscal 1958. However, let us analyze the 
budget for a moment. 

In any discussion of the budget, we must 
remember that 60 percent is accounted for 
by defense and national security expendi- 
tures. If we could eliminate this huge ex- 
penditure and just consider the domestic 
budget, we would find that it is sustained 
by an alltime high in national per capita 
income and national gross productive out- 
put. We must never forget that our econ- 
omy is constantly expanding and that we, 
as a nation, are going through a period of 
tremendous growth. This you can see in 
the cars you buy, the clothes you wear, the 
food processing in the supermarkets of to- 
day, the improvement in farm machinery, 
and the advanced methods which are now 
employed by business ahd agriculture. 

Even if we include the huge outlays for 
national defense and security, we find that 
the percentage of our national income going 
to the Federal budget is not out of propor- 
tion compared to preceding years. Let me 
illustrate this point: in 1953 the Federal 
budget was almost 25 percent of the national 
income, in 1954 it was 22.7 percent, and in 
the following years it has been declining 
percentagewise until the 1957 budget rep- 
resented 19 percent of the national income. 
The $71.8 billion budget estimate for fiscal 
1958 approximates about the same percentage 
of a projected estimate of the national in- 
come for next year. 

I would like to see this percentage of our 
total national income reduced if at all pos- 
sible, but at the same time I realize that 
the 19 percent of our national income is 
considerably tess than the 52 percent and 
54 percent during the war years of 1944 and 
1945. In this respect, I must emphasize the 
tremendous economic adjustment which 
has been accomplished since that time with- 
out the depression which was once predicted. 

Unfortunately, as long as we must engage 
in the cold war with Communist Russia and 
her satellites, we must continue to spend 
much of our revenue on items of defense and 
national security. 

At this particular period in our history, 
this represents an abnormally large expendi- 
ture. The United States is still in the initial 
stages of exploring and developing the mod- 
ern.instruments of defense. It was 40 years 
ago that I served in the United States Air 
Service, in World War I. At that time, the 
Air Force was in an early stage of develop- 
ment. However, we who were serving 
thought that our planes were far advanced 
in comparison with what other countries 
had. 

World War If demonstrated how quickly 
research and develoyment can change all 
weapons. Some of you probably flew the 
B-29 and B-17 bombers. Everyone thought 
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at that time that there could be little im- 
provement in aircraft production. 

Then the atomic age dawned, and we now 
see how obsolete the equipment we used in 
World War II has become. Today we talk 
in terms of missiles, atomic warheads, in- 
terceptor missiles, atomic-powered subma- 
rines, jet fighters, ‘round-the-world bombers, 
advanced artillery, and pushbutton war- 
fare. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I have the opportunity to hear 
the Chiefs of Staff, the top military and 
civilian officials of our Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. These men all testify that in spite of 
the rapid advances we have already made, we 
are still involved in day-to-day research and 
development in the use and production of 
new weapons. This is another reason why 
our current budget for defense represents 
such a large share of the proposed budget 
for fiscal 1958. 

We know that we must never yield our 
place of leadership to the Communists. To 
do that would be to seal the fate of freedom, 
peace, and our democratic way of life. So, 
we must always ask ourselves this question: 
How much shall we pay to defend our lib- 
erty, our Constitution, our God-given rights? 
I, for one, would not attempt to place a dollar 
value on those basic elements of our way 
of life. 

This does not mean that we must go 
blindly ahead without challenging proposed 
expenditures. The administration and the 
Republican Members of Congress realize 
that every expenditure must be carefully 
weighed and considered. A conscientious ef- 
fort will be made to reduce the present 
budget by an amount which will not plage 
our national security in jeopardy. 

At the same time, the administration and 
the Congress are working to implement the 
second Hoover Commission report, which will 
allow us to trim expenditures and save tax 
payers’ money. The executive branch of our 
Government has already accepted wholly, 
or in part, 313 of the 479 recommendations 
made by the Commission. This represents 
65.3 percent of the entire report. The 84th 
Congress enacted 39 public laws, House reso- 
lutions, and Senate resolutions which imple- 
ment 55, or approximately one-third, of the 
167 legislative recommendations that the 
Commission made. 

I point these facts out to demonstrate that 
behind the scenes, there is much activity de- 
signed to increase efficiency in government 
and which will effect an economy. This will 
appear in future budget requests. 

But, remember. When we discuss the large 
budget requested by the President, we must 
view that budget in the light of our present- 
day economy and our growth as a nation. 

Now, I would like to discuss the handling 
of our foreign policy under the Republicans 
during the past 4 years. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles assumed 
a situation in 1953 which was not bright. 
There was the Korean War, the crisis in 
Indo-China, and rumblings in almost every 
part of the world. 

The Korean hostilities were ended shortly 
after the President assumed office. We wit- 
nessed a release of tension in Indochina and 
saw the Red Chinese pull back from their 
threat of war against Formosa. 

The United States truly assumed leader- 
ship of the free world under the guiding hand 
of the President and the Secretary of State. 
The Russians were placed off balance. No 
longer was the United States holding back 
and waiting to see what Russia would do 
next. The United States became the first to 
act and placed the Communist world on the 
defensive. This was accomplished through 
our leadership In the United Nations, at the 
Geneva Conference, with the establishment 
of SEATO and by the strengthening of NATO. 

Modern Republicanism again recognized 
the need for concerted action and met the 
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challenge. The most recent test in the 
Middle East was met with the same degree 
of patience and understanding. The job is 
not finished, but we are not at war, and Rus- 
sia has not gained domination of that im- 
portant area of the world. 

We have now considered major examples 
of how the Republican Party is meeting the 
needs of the people and the responsibility of 
shaping policy—both domestic and foreign. 

Through the past 4 years, we have seen 
our people advance in all aspects of every- 
day life. There has been no appeal in this 
philosophy to special-interest groups. There 
has been no use of the divide-and-conquer 
technique of former years. There has been 
no emotional attempt to pit labor against 
management, banker against farmer, small 
against large. Ours has been an appeal for 
unity—unity for a very real program of 
progress with benefit to all and discrimina- 
tion for none. The Republican Party today 
is a party of heart, mind, and conscience. 
The heart has been demonstrated by the hu- 
manitarian approach to our people’s prob- 
léms, The mind has guided our financial 


and economic destiny. The Conscience has . 


been the balance wheel which recognizes 
that the Federal Government shall share 
responsibility with the States and not domi- 
nate and discourage local initiative. 

This is the type of philosophy which chal- 
lenges the imagination of adults and young 
people alike. You are present today to par- 
ticipate in the work of modern Republican- 
‘ism. As we look ahead, petty differences 
must be eliminated so that we may pass on 
to future generations the heritage of a na- 
tion which, today, stands as a bulwark of 
hope, inspiration, and friendship to the 
entire world. . 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of April 17, 
1957} 


MopERN REPUBLICANISM JUDGED By ITS 
RESULTS 

Senator Epwarp J. Ture adopted an effec- 
tive and convincing way of explaining “mod- 
ern Republicanism” in his talk before the 
Ramsey County Young Republican League. 

Rather than emphasizing words and the- 
ories, he presented concrete examples of 
what has been done and what is proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration and Repub- 
licans in Congress. 

The administration supports Federal aid 
for school construction, bait only in areas 
where the need is proved and where local 
taxpayers are willing to-match Federal funds. 
In contrast, the free-spending policy of the 
Democrats Calls for Federal appropriations 
“without regard to need or the willingness 
to match Federal funds.” 

In civil rights, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration actually brought about desegrega- 
tion in Washington, which had 
under Democratic administrations despite 
many promises. The Republican civil-rights 
program now before Congress would get at 
the root of discrimination in the South by 
assuring minority groups the right to vote 
and thus make their influence directly ef- 
fective in local politics. ” 

Commonsense partnership between public 
and private agencies and companies in de- 
velopment of power and water resources is 
part of modern Republicanism. Establish- 
ment of the new Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is an indication of the 
party’s concern for human valués and indi- 
vidual happiness and well-being. 

In discussing the Eisenhower budget, Sen- 
ator Ture pointed out that the $71.8-billion 
program for 1958 represents only about 19 
percent of the anticipated national income. 
The 1953. budget was nearly 25 percent of 
national income, and in the war years the 
budgets took more than 50 percent of income. 
Of the total 1958 budget, 60 percent is re- 
quired by defense and security measures to 
prevent war and protect the Nation. The 
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foreign policy of the administration 
has reduced the danger of another World 
war and has put Russia on the defensive 7 

Senator Ture has given an excellent sum 
ming up of the record of “modern Repub. 
licanism.” Its results are the bes: ..... 
of its soundness, 
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Address by Former Senator Lehma 
Before American Jewish Committe. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAres 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed jp 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered on April 10, 1957 
by a very distinguished former colleavye 
of ours, one of the great Americans now 
living, in my judgment. I refer to an 
address by former Senator Herbert Leh. 
man, of New York, at the 50th anniver-. 
Sary observance of the American Jewish 
Committee, in New York City, on Apri 
10, 1957, on the subject the Pursuit of 
Equality. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Tue Pursuit oF Equality 
(By Herbert H. Lehman, honorary vice presi- 
dent, American Jewish Committee. Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee's 50th anniversary 
observance, April 10, 1957, Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel) 

The pursuit of equality is part of the pur- 
suit of freedom. It is the quest for the 
means of making freedom meaningful, by 
extending it to all and by eliminaing those 
contradictions in it which have developed 
in our social, political, and economic life 

The pursuit of equality in America is &s 
old as the New World itself. The pursuit of 
equality led the Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock 
led Roger Williams to Rhode Island. and 
William Penn to the banks of the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna. 

The pursuit of equality, and the struggle 
for equality, animated Sam Adams, John 
Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. It 
inspired William Lloyd Garrison and John 
Brown. In fact, the story of the pursuit of 
equality in the United States is the history 
of the United States. . 

My purpose in referring to those heroes 0! 
our past is to indicate that the pursuit of 
equality is one of the most continuous and 
obvious threads in the American tradition 

This pursuit has been the crux of con- 
tinuous struggle. Obstacles have becdeviled 
the way. Some phases of the struggle have 
been violent and bloody. Advances have 
been followed by retreats and victories by 
defeats. 

But, in general, the direction of the march 
has been forward. Progress has been made 

As I have said, the pursuit of equality 's 
part of the pursuit of freedom—an insep- 
arable part. Freedom without equalily ' 
meaningless. 

At this point let me try to clarify an ares 
of some confusion in many minds—the con- 
fusion between civil rights and civil 1i>- 
erties. 

Our civil liberties consist of the entre 
body of the inalienable individual 1g)‘ 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights—the mg)! 
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freely to believe, to think, to express one’s 

if, and to worship, without let or hindrance. 

Civil liberties are the basic freedoms: Free 

speech, free press, free assembly and free 

gorship; and the right to individual privacy, 
ty, and free trial. 

civil rights, on the other hand, are rights 
not granted but denied. Civil rights are 
those rights denied to some individuals be- 
cause of their race, color, or national origin. 
the rights in civil rights is the right of all 
individuals to equal treatment under law, 
yithout restraint or discrimination based on 
race, color, national origin, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. : 

Civil rights are the right of the American 
Indian, the Mexican-American, the Filipino- 
american, the Japanese-American, the Ital- 
jan-American, the Catholic, the Jew, and the 
Negro to equal opportunity and equal access 
to all public institutions and facilities, 
whether schools or buses. It is the right 
of all these individuals to unhindered and 
equal participation in the political life of 
community, State, and Nation. 

It is the right of these individuals to be 
free of discrimination in employment, in 
pousing, and in the Government service. 

It is their right to be secure against physi- 
cal attack or coercion based on their race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

These are the civil rights. -They are the 
opposite side of the coin of civil liberties. 
The constitutional charter of civil liberties 
is the first 10 amendnients. The basic char- 
ter of civil rights is the 23th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments, , ' 

Within the past 50 years, within the life 
of the American Jewish Committee, the 
struggle to defend our civil liberties has been 
won and lost and won again. We have had 
waves of danger and waves of repression. 

Within very recent years, we had one such 
wave, of tidal proportions which threatened 
to wash away the very underpinnings of our 
democracy. 

The worst of that wave is some 3 years 
past now. The forces of freedom prevailed, 
but much ground was lost. 

Ido not think we yet know how great and 
deep the damage was. Much of it is still 
in obvious evidence. The continuing and 
still dangerous vagaries of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee are 
present backwash of the tidal wave that was 
80 recently here. 

We must not forget the recent struggle to 
defend our civil liberties. We must not for- 
get the epidemic of fear which was deliber- 
ately and successfully spread to paralyze the 
efforts to defend civil liberties. There were 
many men of apparent good will who chose to 
look the other way and who retreated into 
what they thought were storm cellars but 
who, by their conduct, actually helped the 
forces of McCarthyism to hold full and al- 



























































the same kind of 
& spectacle—the same kind of conduct—in 
the civil-rights struggle. It is the same story 
all over again. And this may well be the 
climactic chapter of the epic called the pur- 
suit of equality. 

Let us go back a moment and try to ap- 
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for the different groups and the different 
types of discrimination. 

Thus, within the last 25 years there has 
been steady and even spectacular progress 
with respect to discrimination on the basis 
of religious creed or national origin. This 
progress has been especially marked for 
Catholics and for Jews. 

I believe that in America today there is 
less prejudice and discrimination against in- 
dividuals on the basis of their religion or 
national origin than at any time in my 
memory. 

The American Jewish Committee, among 
other organizations, can claim a share of the 
credit for this progress. 

But let us never forget that all forms of 
prejudice, bigotry, and _ discrimination, 
against all minority groups,*have a basic rela- 
tionship. While any single group in the pop- 
ulation is being discriminated against on 
grounds of color, creed, or national origin, 
all minority groups suffer or are endangered. 

Progress for one group is progress for the 
other. Regression for any group, or with re- 
gard to any particular form of discrimination, 
is a defeat, and a threat, to all. 

Today the chief focus of the civil-rights 
struggle is on our fellow Americans of Negro 
race. True victory in the pursuit of equality 
depends on victory in their cause. That 
struggle is in deep crisis. 

Most of us have recognized for some time 
now that oppression of Negroes, by discrimi- 
nation and segregation, not only saddles the 
Nation’s conscience with the burden of injus- 
tice, and darkens it with the stain of hate, 
but also deprives the Nation of the total 
potential contribution which could otherwise 
be made by these Americans. 

Discrimination and segregation are not 
only wrong and wicked in themselves; they 
are also costly to the country. 

There is a body of studies and statistics to 
prove this observation beyond question or 
doubt. Each day new evidence accumulates 
that the practice of segregation and dis- 
crimination in America is not only unjusti- 


‘fied and unjustifiable, but is uneconomic. 


It is also degrading, not only to its victims, 
but to its practitioners. 

As Vice President Nrxon, just back from 
Africa, is privately saying—and I hope he will 
say so publicly soon—the American practice 
of discrimination against Negroes is a crip- 
pling handicap in our relations with the in- 
creasingly influential peoples of Asia, and also 
with those in the new continent of the fu- 
ture—aAfrica. 

These are facts. They need to be brought 
home, again and again, to every American, 
including and particularly those in the Deep 
South. 

But I am afraid that there gre many people 
in the South today, far too many, who are no 
longer interested in facts. They do not even 
wish to hear them. They vastly prefer not to 
think of them. They devoutly wish the civil- 
rights problem would somehow resolve itself 
and disappear. 

I am afraid also that there is beginning to 
be something of a conspiracy of silence even 
in the North regarding the civil-rights prob- 
lem. We are hearing less and less about it in 
be newspapers and magazines and over the 


In fact the problem is growing heavier. 

Resistance to the law of the land has stiff- 
ened into total inflexibility. 
, The Supreme Court issued its unanimous 
ruling in the school segregation cases on 
May 17, 1954—3 years ago. Since that time 
there have been hundreds of actions by the 
Supreme Court, and by the lower courts in 
implementation of the original Supreme 
Court decision. 

Moreover, the Supreme Court has plainly 
indicated, by its decision in the Montgom- 
ery bus case and others, that all forms of 
Officially sanctioned segregation are uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. 
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In the period immediately following the 
original Supreme Court decision in the 
school cases, and the decrees implementing 
that decision, there was good basis for hop- 
ing that school districts in most parts of 
the South would, however grudgingly, ac- 
cept the law of the land. It was widely 
felt that school integration and the aboli- 
tion of segregation was now merely a mat- 
ter of time—of when. 

All the reports I get from the South these 
days fail to support the original optimism. 

The real extremists—the Ku Klux Elan, 
the White Citizens Councils, the White Su- 
premacists, the demagogues and rabble rous- 
ers—these have gained the upper hand in 
many if not most areas where moderates 
seemed to have been in charge 2 years ago. 

State legislatures throughout the South 
are moving, if they have not already moved, 
to follow the Virginia model, not only in 
offering resistance to integration, but in 
absolutely outlawing it. Local school dis- 
tricts which might contemplate integration, 
are being absolutely forbidden and prevented 
from doing so. In some States, a school 
superintendent who permits, integration is 
made a felon and imprisoned. 

One State legislature after another is tak- 
ing up arms against the NAACP, as if by out- 
lawing the NAACP the institution of segre- 
gation can be preserved. 

The words one hears coming out of the 
South these days are increasingly harsh 
and strident. The Supreme Court has be- 
come the common target of such vile cal- 
umny, from even the most responsible quar- 
ters, as to raise the question of how the 
damage being done to the necessary respect 
for law can ever be repaired in the South. 

In most parts of the South, tensions are 
deepening. The worst calamity of all has 
been the almost absolute breakdown of lines 
of communication between the Negroes and 
the whites. 

The whites are isolated from the Negroes 
and vice versa. Men of good will who would 
repair this situation fear to do so. Fear, 
indeed, is the chief force in the South today. 
Fear is everywhere, among the Negroes and 
among the whites. 

They fear each other and they fear them- 
selves. M 
The white liberals in the South have been 
silenced. All who had any doubts concern- 
ing the validity of white superiority, suprem- 
acy, and domination have had their lips 

effectively sealed. 

I am deeply troubled and alarmed by this 
situation. I am afraid that we have passed 
the point where we can hope that time and 
the courts will take care of everything. 

There was a time 2 years ago, and a year 
ago, and 6 months ago when Negro leaders 
and southern white leaders might have come 
together and begun to resolve the crisis. 

There was a time when Cabinet officers 
and Federal officials at all levels could have 
encouraged and led the way for local officials 
to make reasonable plans for school integra- 
tion and actually to start it. 

There was a time when the concentrated 
influence and authority of the executive 
branch of the Government could have mobi- 
lized, on a neighborhood, community, State, 
and regional basis, all the forces of good 
will which were and still are plentiful in the 
South, both among Negroes and whites. 

Nobody in high authority in the execu- 
tive branch of'the Federal Government made 
a single move in this direction. 


One man could have and should have given 
the orders and set the moral tone for this 
undertaking. 

I mean the President of the United States. 

Some of his Cabinet officers might have 
taken the lead on their own initiative and 
that might have turned the trick at the 
time. But President Eisenhower would not 
make a move, and neither would any of his 
Cabinet officers. 
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Today, in my judgment, President Eisen- 
hower is the only official who can halt the 
rapid, dangerous deterioration in the situa- 
tion. He is the man who must now take 
the lead in resolving this most serious in- 
ternal crisis which the United States has con- 
fronted for a century. 

Should he continue to try to stand aloof 
from this crisis, he will, I predict, be subject 
to the very harsh judgment of history. 

President Eisenhower must act now. 

All of us, as private citizens, must urge 
and demand that he act. 

I urge that President Eisenhower im- 
mediately convene a White House conference 
of white and Negro leaders from the South— 
educators, businessmen, lawyers, clergymen, 
and politicians—to reestablish the lines of 
communication by the white and Negroes. 

I urge that President Eisenhower under- 
take a special tour in the South and meet 
with the local leaders in each area to discuss 
and advocate integration and the abolition 
of segregation. 

I urge that President Eisenhower and At- 
torney General Brownell call together all 
the law-enforcement officers of the Nation 
and take counsel with them on how to re- 
store the rule of law, and respect for law, 
in the South. 

I urge that President Eisenhower call a 
meeting of all the Governors of the Nation 
and discuss with them the current crisis. 

I urge that Secretary of Health Folsom do 
the same with the educators and the public 
welfare administrators of the Nation. 

The entire executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government must show that it considers 
a national crisis to exist. It must appeal 
to all men of good will in the North and in 
the South, to help resolve this crisis. 

It is an emergency; emergency action, on 
the part of the executive departments, is 
called for. Nothing short of that will do. 

There are, of course, many other actions 
that need to be taken on the civil-rights 
front. 

Congress must be urged to act on the civil- 
rights legislation now pending before it, in- 
cluding the measures that will provide Fed- 
eral support for the constitutional right to 
vote, for the right to be free of the threat of 
physical violence, and the right to enjoy 
equality of opportunity in employment, edu- 
cation and other aspects of communal life. 

It is an obvious, if lamentable fact that 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Federal Government have 
been virtually paralized in this critical phase 
of the pursuit of equality. Only the judi- 
ciary branch has continued to enunciate the 
obvious—that segregation is discrimination, 
and discrimination is unconstitutional, ille- 
gal and against national policy. 

The southern spokesmen—the spokesmen 
of the southern whites, that is—continue 
blandly to talk as though the southern Ne- 
groes had no right:to rights, and that the in- 
ferior status forced on these American citi- 
gens is solely the concern of the States. 
These southern spokesmen assert the su- 
premacy of local authority—White authori- 
ty—to dispose of American Negroes as 
though they were still chattels, and not pre- 
cious human lives with inalienable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. They 
speak always for the southern whites. Who 
will speak for the southern Negroes? 

I repeat historic words that were said at a 
national political convention in 1948: “The 
time has arrived in America to get out of 
the shadow of States rights, and walk forth- 
rightly into the bright sunshine of human 

rights.” 

My friends, there is no time left for further 
delay and procrastination. Both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment must proceed to discharge their obli- 
gations regardless of the difficulties and pos- 
sible political costs. Some of the leaders of 
the political party to which I happen to be- 
long, have pleaded as an excuse for inaction 
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on civil rights, that substantial action would 
split the party.. Lately I have heard reports 
that leaders of the Republican Party are us- 
ing the same argument against vigorous 
civil-rights action on the part of the admin- 
istration. The Republican Party is develop- 
ing a southern wing, too. 

I believe that it would be much better to 
split the political parties of this country than 
to split the country. Actually I do not think 
that these splits that the political leaders 
are so afraid of would really develop. If 
the leadership of both parties acted on this 
problem in a bipartisan spirit, there would 
be no splits and no damages, political or 
otherwise. 

In my judgment, all who believe in the 
cause of freedom, all who know that when 
the rights of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals are violated, the rights of all are 
threatened, must now mobilize their su- 
preme efforts for the struggle. The time is 
now. It is later than you think. All who 
would live in freedom and who would strug- 
gle for it must come forward now. 





Lamartine G. Hardman, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OFTHE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the recent 
news release issued by the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., about 
one of Georgia’s distinguished citizens, 
Lamartine G. Hardman, Jr., of Com- 
merce, Ga., who is to become president of 
the ACMI at its annual convention at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., this month. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BrocraPHicat SKErcH or L.G. HARDMAN, Jr. 

Lamartine Griffin Hardman, Jr., of Com- 





“merce, Ga., is destined to assume the presi- 


dency of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, at a time when the textile industry 
in the United States seems headed into an 
era of progress and renewed confidence. 

Mr. Hardman, president of Harmony Grove 
Mills, who as vice president of ACMI, helped 
steer the organization through the critical 
period of uncertainty brought on by low-wage 
foreign imports, now is slated to help insti- 
tute directors and officials formulate policies 
for a future that now seems filled with hope. 
If custom is followed Mr. Hardman will be- 
come president of ACMI at the institute's 
annual convention in April at West Palm 
Beach, Fila. 

The incoming president of ACMI has served 
the textile industry in many capacities in- 
cluding that of president of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, director of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, and at present 
second vice president, member of the execu- 
tive committee, and a director of ACMI. 

Mr. Hardman'’s coming elevation to the 
ACMI presidency has met with approval in 
the industry where he is widely known for his 
ability as an administrator and leader. 

Popularly known as “Lam” throughout the 
industry, Mr. Hardman’s family background 
is one of manufacturing, financé, medicine, 
agriculture, politics, and religion. His father, 
@ prominent physician served as Governor 
of Georgia from 1927 to 1931. . 

Born at Commerce, Ga., on July 5, 1908, Mr. 
Hardman attended Georgia Military Academy 
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and later the University of Georg; 
received his B. S. degree in 1930. 

His professional career led fina}), +, ., 
position of president and treasurer o; wy. 
mony Grove Mills at Commerce, p05\;,,,. 
which he holds today. He also is presin... 
of the First National Bank of Commer... 
president of Frozen Food Locker: : 
Commerce. 

In addition to his distinguished ,, 
various textile trade association 
Mr. Hardman also is a former trustee 6; Mor 
cer University at Macon, Ga., and of Tries. 
McConnell College, Cleveland, Ga.: chajrms, 
of the board of deacons of the First Bapy,.. 
Church, Commerce, Ga.; member of Phj pe,. 
Theta social fraternity; member of the Pjeg. 
mont Driving Club, Atlanta, and the Capi. 
City Club, Atlanta. eo 

Married to the former Dorothy She!) o+ 
Bainbridge, Ga., Mr. Hardman is the {athe 
of two sons, L. G. Hardman II, 17, ang Jo, 
B. Hardman, 15, and a daughter, She}; Hard. 
man, 12. 
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Where the Food Dollar Is Going 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
appearing in the April 15 and April 16 
issues of the Washington Daily News 
entitled ““Where’s Food Dollar Going?” 
and “Are Marketing Profits Too High?” 
and written by Dickson J. Preston 
Scripps-Howard staff writer. They con- 
tain some interesting comments on the 
consumer-farmer price situation. 

Mr. Preston points up the fact that the 
American housewife is insisting that the 
food she buys contain “built-in maid 
service,” including everything from pre- 
topping of carrots to complete pre-cook- 
ing of TV meals. He recalls that 10 
years ago the farmer got 51 cents out of 
each food dollar, while currently his 
share of the food dollar amounts to 
around 40 cents. Mr. Preston also com- 
ments that any decrease in farm prices 
is more than wiped out by the increased 
expense of delivering an item of food to 
the grocer’s shelf. After pointing out 
that higher costs include labor, freight 
tates, and packaging, he refers to the 
fact that since 1947, wages paid food 
marketing workers of all types have risen 
from a 1947 average of $1.13 to $1.82, and 
during the same period freight rates 
have advanced 50 percent. 

I am calling the attention of Senators 
to the articles by Mr. Preston for the 
reason that they constitute an interest- 
ing departure from the stories with re- 
gard to the agricultural picture usually 
carried by big-city mewspapers. 100 
many big-city writers are inclined 
assume that the farmershould be lef! to 

independently and without as- 
sistance from his Government in adapt- 
ing his operations to our changing 
economy. ‘ 

They are inclined to state that the 
farmer is getting rich; that he is obtain- 
ing additional income; and that, because 
of the high cost of living in the citics, ‘he 
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1957 
jarmer is not entitled to any subsidy or 
pict “articles point out that the high 
cost of food to the consumers who live in 
the cities is mot the consequence of 
something that is benefiting the farmer, 
put is the result of the in-between costs— 
in other words, the food handling and 
packing costs—and that they are not of 
benefit to the farmer. 

_ President, Mr. Preston is to be 
commended for the presentation he has 
made in pointing out the 
type of problem which today confronts 
the farmer. - 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Daily News of April 
15, 1957] 
Tue Prices Are Up, Bur WHy?—WHERE'S 
Foop 





Do.iarR GOING? 
(By Dickson J. Preston) 


If yours is am average city family, you'll 
spend $500 more for food this year than you 
did 10 years ago. 

The additional outlay will provide a little 
better diet—though not much—and a little 
more of it. You'll eat more meat and fresh 
vegetables, less bread and potatoes. ’ 

But only $45 of that extra $500 goes to the 
farmers who produce your food. Nearly all 
the rest will be absorbed by a host of trans- 

, packers, assemblers, processors, pro- 
moters, wholesalers, and retailers who ‘are 
known collectively as middlemen, 

POSERS GALORE 

What are you getting in return? Is it 
worth the cost? And if not, what can you 
or your Government do about it? 

Answers to these questions will be sought 
in hearings soon to be held by a subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Victor L. 
Anruso, Democrat, of New York. 

Here, according to Agriculture Department 
experts, are some of the things the subcom- 
mittee will discover: 

American housewives today are spending 
billions a year at the grocery for work they 
used to do themselves. This is know in the 
food trade as built-in maid service. It in- 
cludes everything from pretopping of carrots 
to complete precooking of TV meals. 

The expense of delivering an item of food 
to the grocer’s shelf has gone up so rapidly 
in recent years it has more than wiped out 
any decrease in farm prices. Higher costs 
include labor, freight rates, and packaging. 

Food marketers’ profits, percentagewise at 
least, are actually lower than they were 10 
years ago. And in many cases the dollar 
profits are lower, too. 

Some of the increase goes to pay for pro- 
motional gimmicks—trading stamps, pre- 
miums, and the like. 

Outlook is that this price spread between 
farmer and will rise, rather than 
drop, for the next few years. Ten years ago 
the farmer got 51 cents out of each food 
doliar. Today he gets 40 cents. By 1967 
it may be 35 cents or even less. 

Food industry spokesmen insist house- 
wives have demanded the extra services. 

POTATOES, ETC. 

For instance, washed potatoes sell much 
faster than unwashed ones even though 
they cost 2 cents more per pound. That 
goes also for scraped carrots, washed spin- 
ach, cut-up chicken, sliced french es, 
boned fish, amd even ready-to-bake pie with 
the rust all crimped. 

An Agriculture Department study sets the 
sig of this maid service at only 45 cents an 

our. 

It estimates a day’s meals, with mom doing 
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all the work for the family of 4, would 
take 5% hours to prepare and cost $4.90 at 
today’s prices. Using ready-to-cook items, 
the same meals take only an hour and a 
half—but cost $6.70. 

That’s 4 hours less work for the house- 
wife. at an added cost of $1.80. 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

April 16, 1957] 


Your Foop Do.iiaR, WHERE Is IT—ARE 
MARKETING Profits Too HIGH? 


(By Dickson J. Preston) 


In the last 10 years, a House agricultural 
subcommittee reports, the cost of the wheat 
in a loaf of bread has dropped nearly half 
a cent. : 

Yet the price of the loaf itself has gone 
up a nickel. 

That’s one sample of the many changes 
in modern food costs which the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Representative Vicror L. AN- 
Fuso, Democrat, of New York, plans to in- 
vestigate. Here are some others: 

The dairy farmer is getting 5 percent less 
for his products today than he did in 1947. 
But the consumer is paying 12 percent more 
for milk, butter, and cheese. 

The grain in a 12-ounce box of corn flakes 
costs only 2.8 cents compared with 3.6 cents 
10 years ago. The corn flakes themselves 
cost 7 cents more. 

Altogether, the price of food has climbed 
16 percent in 10 years while the farmer’s 
share has dipped 14 percent. And if the 
farmer isn’t getting it, where does the 
money go? 

BREAKDOWN 


Here is a breakdown of what happens to 
your food dollar today: 

To the grocer: 18 cents. (Out of this, his 
net profit averages a little more than a penny. 
His United States taxes are about the same. 
He pays 9 cents for labor and about 7 cents 
for State and local taxes plus all other costs 
of doing business.) 

To the wholesaler, assembler, and proc- 
essor: 34 cents. (Profits to these middlemen 
run about 2% cents all told, with an equal 
amount in taxes. Labor costs account for 
17 cents. Canning, packaging, commissions, 
and other costs make up the remaining 12 
cents.) 

To the transporter: 8 cents. (This in- 
cludes railway freight and trucking costs 
from the farmer to the processor as well as 
from the processor to the wholesaler and 
retail store.) 

To the farmer: 40 cents. Thus half a.dozen 
or more firms may make a small profit out 
of the food between the farmer’s field and 
your table. Their net take adds up to nearly 
a dime out of each dollar you spend. And 
their local, State, and United Statés taxes 
come to even more. 

PROFITS TOO HIGH? 

Are profits in the food marketing industry 
too high? It all depends on the point of 
view. 

Chain grocery profits in 1947 averaged 
about 1.5 percent of total sales. Today 
they’re less than that—oniy 1 percent in 
1955. But volume has increased, and most 
food chains are making more in dollars than 
they did 10 years ago. 

(In. terms of investment, grocery chains 
are netting 11 percent or more.) 

Food ‘processors in 1947 netted 2.5 percent 
on sales and more than 13 percent on stock- 
holders’ equity. Today both figures are 
down. So are wholesalers’ profits. 

Costs of all these firms, on the other hand, 
are sharply higher. Wages paid food market- 
‘ing workers of all types have risen from a 
1947 average of $1.13 to $1.82 last year. 
Freight rates are up 50 percent. The cost 
of everything from paper to meat cleavers 
has climbed. 
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Park Kennedy, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio broadcast by Mr. Tris Coffin on 
April 3, 1957, in which he speaks of the 
excellent record and fine character of 
Mr. Park Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

A few days ago, while Dave Beck was roar- 
ing like a wounded lion in the Senate caucus 
room, another labor leader was testifying be- 
fore another committee. 

Here there were no floodlights, no banks of 
television cameras, no excited reporters dash- 
ing out with bulletins, no lines of spectators 
winding down the hall. Virtue, it seems, 
has no news value. 

This witness was Park Kennedy, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
a modest, soft-spoken man who lives the 
arduous life of a missionary. He rarely has 
time to spend more than a few days at one 
sitting in his small Minneapolis home. He 
has no swimming pool, no Cadillac, no of- 
fice to match the splendor of the Czars. 

His union is run with the scrupulous at- 
tention of an old-line insurance company. 
All of the officers, including Kennedy, are 
bonded. All of the union’s books are audited 
by independent auditors, and statements 
given to members. The union, in its invest- 
ments, abides by the same rules as for sav- 
ings banks. 

The brotherhood was formed 74 years ago 
on a brisk September day in a caboose. It 
was Caboose No. 10 of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad yards where-the 8 brakemen 
met. Today, the BRT has some 200,000 
members in North America. It is regarded, 
generally, as a model of constructive union- 
ism. It is respected by the men in overalls 
in the yards and by railroad presidents. 

Park Kennedy looks like the dedicated pres- 
ident of a small college. He speaks softly 
and earnestly about economics, foreign poli- 
cy, and politics. He looks steadily and tol- 
erantly through horn-rimmed glasses. 

Kennedy started railroading as a news 
butcher on trains running between Chicago 
and Des Moines when he was 17. A news 
butcher walked up and down the aisles of 
the train selling apples, candy, and news- 
papers from a basket. He slept, if at all, in 
@ vacant seat. 

Park Kennedy caught the romance of 
travel, moving through strange towns, seeing 
new faces, and hearing new dialects. So, at 
18, he became a freight brakeman in the 
Dakotas. He saw the blizzards howl out of 
the north and cover the dark earth with 
blankets of snow. Later, he worked as a 
switchman in western Canada and our own 
Midwest. 

Kennedy has lived much of his life among 
the men who plow the soil and plant the 
grain. This has given him an unusual sym- 
pathy for farmers, and he is a strong voice 
in labor demanding justice for the man on 
the tractor. 

He looks on progress as a challenge, and 
even now is deep in a study of automation. 
He did not oppose the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
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although some saw it as a threat to railroad 
labor. To him, it was a new vein of 
commerce. 

He has been through all of Western Europe 
and Israel, talking with labor people and 
making notes. More than a year before the 
Middle East flared up in a blaze of sparks, 
Kennedy wrote: 

“I came to the conclusion that Israel, in 
order to be able to continue with its vital 
work, first and foremost requires security. 
It is the task of the free world and the free 
labor movements to do everything in their 
power to see to it that Israel is guaranteed 
against aggression, or infringement of its 
sovereignty and integrity.” 

But most of his time is spent with the 
trainmen, where they live and work. 

As for Dave Beck, Park Kennedy says, “He 
is no more typical of the labor movement 
than the spoiled apple is of the orchard.” 


De-Icing of Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been interested for some time in reports 
which have been carried in the press 
concerning Sweden’s successful experi- 
ence in extending its program of de-icing 
considerable stretches of water which 
might otherwise be 100 percent frozen 
during the winter season. e 

Each year, with the onset of winter, we 
of the Great Lakes region experience the 
annual problem of the icing of the lake 
waters. And with the approach of 
spring, we impatiently await what has 
now once again come about, and that is 
the annual opening of the shipping 
season. 

Last Friday I noted press reports that 
Lake Superior had been closed te ship- 
ping because of a tremendous icefield 
which locked Whitefish Bay just west of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Six Great Lakes vessels were trapped 
in the ice. Three last Friday were freed 
by one of the Coast Guard breakers. 

Naturally, the question has long in- 
trigued us of the lakes: Can we not do 
something about de-icing, at least par- 
tial areas of lake water? ~ 

I do not mean simply by using ice- 
breakers, for they obviously have limited 
effectiveness against the massive floes 
of ice. 

I mean using man’s inventiveness and 
ingenuity to come up with an under- 
water device such as our Swedish friends 
use. 

In last Saturday’s Milwaukee Journal 
there was a most interesting editorial 
entitled “Fighting Ice With Bubbles,” 
which I believe is the sort of thought- 
provoking comment which well merits 
the most serious attention of our lake 
authorities. 

I, for one, intend to take it up with 
Federal officials here to see what can be 
done about appropriating a small sum 
for experimental purposes to help over- 
come man’s ancient foe—ice. 

Obviously, as the Journal editorial 
points out, the de-icing of key areas, 
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even for a matter of a week or two, could 
be of tremendous economic significance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIGHTING Ice WITH BUBBLES 


Western Great Lakes shippers have just 
sweated out once again the annual drama of 
opening the ice in the Straits of Mackinac 
and the approaches to the Soo locks—the St. 
Mary’s River from the south and to the north 
Whitefish Bay in Lake Superior, which has 
been temporarily blocked again. 

For this job the Coast Guard provides one 
of the world’s most modern icebreaking ships, 
but even her accomplishments are a triumph 
more of brute force than of science. This 
spring she had an unusually rugged time of 
it, as strong winds replugged the straits with 
floe ice and stacked it 25 feet deep in White- 
fish Bay. 

Sweden has turned to science in the battle 
against ice. The Stockholm region is a vast 
maze of inland waterways, lined with ports 
and crowded with shipping when open. The 
principle of the Swedish device is as simple 
as that which keeps the Juneau Park lagoon 
open for the ducks on the Milwaukee lake- 
front. .. 

Neoprene tubing full of tiny holes (like 
your lawn soaker) sends 2 constant stream 
of compressed air bubbles from the channel 
bottom to the surface, lifting the warm water. 
In experiments, even from a 50-foot depth 
under 2 feet of ice, a usable channel was 
opened up in 2 weeks. In regular use, of 
course, operation would begin before ice 
forms, to vent it. 

Now the Swedes plan a working installation 
the whole 60-mile length of the long estuary 
that extends past Stockholm to the Baltic. 
Only comment so far from Great. Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway authorities is that the idea 
has been suggested to them. 

The thing has limitations, of course. It 
wouldn't prevent or melt such windrows of 
flow ice as caused the jams in the Soo re- 
gion this spring. But it might well have real 
practicality at least for keeping confined 
channels open longer at the onset of winter, 
in the St. Lawrence as well as the western 
lakes, and perhaps susceptible to earlier 
spring openings. 

The key to our situation is the tremendous 
carrying capacity of the lake freighter. Just 
1 inch of controlling depth more or less, or 
one round trip per season more or less, has an 
economic impact in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. If channel de-icing could 
keep the straits and the Soo open even a week 
or two longer, it might prove more than 
worthwhile. ; 

A fantastic thought, possibly, but men have 
been called harebrained before and yet done 
greater miracles than this would be, 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


Thorough Going 
Over” and published in the Birming- 
ham News of April 8, 1957. 


April 17 


There ‘being no objection, the eqj;, 
rial was ordered to be printed in ;, 
Recor, as follows: q 


FOREIGN AID QUESTIONS GETTING 4 Ni, 
TuHorovGH GOING Over j 

The Nation is taking a new extensive ),, 
at its foreign-aid programs. 7 

It's time. We've been at that aid busine, 
for 10 years now. Something like $5¢ billion 
has been spent. That averages abou: $339 
for each American. 

Our national budget has kept 
higher and higher, though we are 
war, there is no active fighting on a lange 
scale anywhere. The demand for econom, 
is widespread and intense. More and more 
our people have come to realize that we had 
better watch out very carefully lest this treng 
lead us into disaster. 

What can be done in the way of soung 
saving in our foreign-aid programs? Pre. 
dent Eisenhower has asked for a tota) y 
$4,400,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. yy 
position is that well-considered use of oy 
money for aid to other peoples is an excellen: 
an urgently needed investment. 

Critics have maintained that there is mucy 
waste and ineffectiveness in those programs. 
Some have urged that they be ended cop. 
pletely. Others contend that at least drastic 
cuts in expenditures can and should be mace. 

Advocates point to what they conside 
tremendous achievements: The Marsha! 
plan’s contribution to the remarkable re. 
covery of Western Europe. The crucial aid tp 
Greece and Turkey. The help to Korea anj 
Formosa and free forces in Indochina. An 
now, of course, there are great dangers, mili. 
tary, political and economic in the Midd 
East and Africa, and President Eisenhower’ 
plan for the Middle East has been advanced 

No one, of course, can prove what would 
have happened if such aid programs had not 
been carried. It is conceivable that Westem 
Europe otherwise might have been run over 
by the Communists, that the situations in 
other places might be much more unfavor- 
able, if help had not been extended. This 
paper shares that view. It also agrees, broad- 
ly speaking, that wisely planned and admin- 
istered aid by our country probably will be 
needed for a good many years to come. The 
struggle between freedom and communism 
seems likely to continue in many places for 
a long time. J 

Military aid in the right places can be: 
contribution, of course, to our own defense. 

Economic aid may be a big factor in devel- 
oping or strengthening free ways of life in 
numerous areas, thus contributing substan- 
tially to the resistance to Communist lures 
and advances. 

So we believe that President Eisenhower’ 
proposals should be given careful, symp%- 
thetic consideration. 

But we also hold that it is obvious that 
there is need for @ very penetrating study 
and a very thorough consideration of ail aid 

We don’t believe real friendship 
can be t and sold, of course. We 
believe that aid in need on an intelligent, 
mutually cooperative basis can work to the 
advantage of those aided and those givilg 
the aid. It is that kind of aid, within ow 
means, that should be our objective. 

Where military weakness of a nation de 
siring aid might mean great danger o/ a new 
Communist advance, whereas some help 
could be reasonably expected to end or i 
least reduce that danger, the answer as “© 
the problem involved, generally speaking, 
seems clear. 

Where urgently needed economic assist 
ance could give real support to freedom, W 
certainly would not be indifferent. 

But the strictest examination of the qué 
tions involved in foreign aid should be th 
invariable rule. There should be no 100 
throwing around of money. The dangers 2 
our own financial position also should & 
given due consideration in making any (ec 
sions. 
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> ed an incisive, comprehensive, down-to-earth, 
a 4 down-to-dollar sense study of all pend- 
MN the 13 foreign-aid proposals is imperative to 
N sound continuation of these programs. 
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We hag Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
is treng Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although 
 soung we Marylanders take pride in the tradi- 
Presi. tion of positive action which has been 











established by the sons and daughters of 
our great Free State, we occasionally 
must admit that our work on certain 
worthy projects has been allowed to lag. 
such a situation was recently discussed 


Lota] of 
ar. His 
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coal in the Baltimore Beacon, a newspaper 
d com. which is edited and published ‘by Mr. 
drasti¢ Maurice R. Shochatt. According to the 


Beacon, our efforts to provide a proper 
and lasting memorial to Edgar Allen Poe 
have not always received the prompt at- 
tention they so rightfully deserve. This 


€ made, 
Onsider 
farshall 
ble re. 


‘ea 5.” iM matter is of importance, not only to 
And Baltimore and the entire State of Mary- 
S, mill. land, but also to all parts of the world 
Middle where Poe’s works have been read and 
hower's enjoyed. I therefore ask unanimous 
vanced, consent that the article published in the 
would HM Beacon be printed in the Appendix of the 
ad not y REC ORD 

ae There being no objection, the article 
ions in was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
nfavor orp, as follows: 

- This Por STATUE IN WYMAN Park CaN MaTCH Poet 
broad- tn TraGic NEGLECT 

ndlmmine Baltimore is proud to be associated with 


a Edgar Allan Poe and his deathless verse. But 

= al paradoxically, the Monumental City, through 

nail the years, has not treated the immortal bard 
: too kindly. 

Take, for example, the drive now being 
conducted by the Uptown Civic Association 
to obtain @ more prominent position for a 
Poe statue located in Wyman Park. 


Headed by Warren J. Weinberger, Perf 


n bea 
efense, 
devel- 
life in 
bstan- 


~~ dent; Reuben Fedderman, Eli Baer, and Ber 


nard Potts, vice presidents; Albert L. 
chairman of the board; and Max R. Israelsdn, 
consultant, the Uptown Civic Association is 
urging that this statue be placed in the spot 
formerly occupied by the General Samuel 
Smith statute in Wyman Park. 

Officers of the group point out that this 
particular Poe statue has hitherto been over- 
looked because it now stands in an obscure 
triangle formed by 29th Street, Wyman Park, 
and North Howard Street. 

The movement for the relocation of the 
statue has been endorsed by Traffic Director 
Henry A. Barnes; Arthur D. McVoy, director 
of the p commission; the Evening 
Sun, and the Edgar Allan Poe jety. A 
humber of years ago, 27 to be exact, this same 
Poe statue in Park was involved in 
a story that recei headlines and stories 
from coast to coast and border to border. 
The Baltimore Sun reported the following 
story on May 30, 1930: 

Unable longer to tolerate what he said was 
§ misquotation from The Raven on the Poe 
Memorial in Wyman Park, Edmond Fontaine 
carried out his intentions to chip 
of a superfluous letter “S.” And, although 
he declared in a subsequent statement that 
there could be no real charge against him be- 
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cause he did nothing but good, he was lodged 
in Northern Police Station unable to furnish 
$101.45 collateral after his arrest on a charge 
of defacing the monument. 


“Dreaming dreams 
no mortals 
ever dared 
to dream before.”’ 


Thus read the inscription on the face of the 
monument while accepted editions of Poe’s 
works have the word “mortal” instead of the 


* plural form. 


Fontaine had earlier noted in a letter to 
the Evening Sun Forum: “It has been 7 
years since the piece was unveiled. And the 
error on the pedestal in the lettering of 
Poe’s poem is still standing as a black mark 
against the taste and literary appreciation 
of Baltimore. I hereby serve notice on the 
powers that I will go and chisel out the 
offending letter S for the good of my 
soul.” Mrs, Sally A. Bruce Kinsolving, pres- 
ident at the time of the Poetry Society of 
Maryland, stated at the time that at a meet- 
ing of the Edgar Allan Poe Society it was 
suggested that steps be taken by the So- 
ciety to replace the present disintegrating 
base of the monument with a worthier one 
bearing the proper inscription. Nothing, 
incidentally, was ever done about that sug- 
gestion. A Baltimore Sun editorial pub- 
lished in June 1930 stated in part: 

This much is true—that the quotation 
from Poe on the monument to Poe himself 


was wrong. It is preposterous for a city and” 


its officials to profess the deepest reverence 
for the genius of the poet and claim him 
annually for the greater glory of Baltimore, 
and yet tolerate a gross and frequently cited 
error on a civic memorial to him. It is true 
that poetry suffers more from such mistakes 
than any other thing in the world. To add 
ari extra syllable, to take away a single let- 
ter or tack one on is to do to poetry, espe- 
cially to such poetry as Poe wrote with the 
greatest of intellectual precision, an aston- 
ishing and awful violence. There can be no 
doubt that as it stood, the quotation was 
an annoyance, a stupidity and a reflection 
upon the sense and taste of the city. 

In case readers may wonder what hap- 
pened to Mr. Fontaine, “Maryland: A Guide 
to the Old State Line,” a WPA project pub- 
lished in 1940, reported in regard to Mr. Fon- 
taine: “Admirers defended him and the case 
was dropped.” But to date the Poe statue 
in. Wyman Park is neglected and forgotten 
and treated just as shabbily as Edgar Allan 
Poe was doomed to be treated during his 
days on earth. Is it any wonder that, when 
arrested, Fontaine stated: “Poe himself 
would suffer agonies over the neglect of the 
Baltimore public for his monument.” 





Look Magazine Home Achievement Award 
to Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was very pleased recently when I learned 
that the capital city of my State, Little 
Rock, had been selected this month as 
one of nine American cities chosen to 
receive a Look magazine community 
home achievement award. These 
awards are conferred to give recognition 
to outstanding citizen activity and ac- 
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complishment in improving homes and 
residential] areas. The citizens of the 
nine cities selected to receive these 
awards can well be proud of their 
achievements in this field, and I am espe- 
cially proud that the city of Little Rock 
was among those selected. I wish to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
energetic and civic-minded citizens of 
Little Rock, whose activities made this 
award possible. 

Much of the credit for the progress 
which has been made by Little Rock in 
this field goes to Mr. R. Redding Steven- 
son, who recently resigned after serving 
for 16 years as chairman of the Little 
Rock Public Housing Authority. The 
Arkansas Gazette, in an editorial on 
March 11, 1957, summed up Mr. Steven- 
son’s contribution to the community as 
follows: 

His dedication and persistence have given 
Little Rock a housing and redevelopment 
program currently rated among the best in 
the Nation. Although municipal resources 
for matching Federal grants have been sev- 
erely limited, the authority has brought into 
being such major projects as Granite Moun- 
tain, Dunbar, and Philander Smith, and 
has others of comparable magnitude in the 
works. In the process some of the worst of 
the city’s slums have been cleared and the 
land put to new and constructive use for 
public, industrial and residential purposes. 

But as important as the projects them- 
selves has been their byproduct. Working 
closely with the city planners, the authority 
has used its resources to redirect the city's 
basic growth patterns. In recent years pub- 
lic housing has become secondary, and the 
emphasis has been on long-range redevelop- 
ment, the salvaging of changing neighbore 
hoods before they slip into decay. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I received from Jane 
Douglas of Look magazine, informing me 
of the selection of Little Rock for this 
honor, together with the article on this 
subject appearing in the April 30 issue of 
Look magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Loox, 
COWLES MAGAZINEs, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 11, 1957. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Little Rock, Ark., 
is the winner this month of a Look 1956 
community home achievement award, an 
honor conferred for exceptional effort and 
achievement on the part of its citizens in 
improving the homes and residential areas 
of the city. 

The community home _ achievement 
awards, given for the first time this year, 
were established by Look to confer nation- 
wide recognition on those communities 
whose citizens have taken active steps, of 
major significance and proportion, to meet 
and overcome one of today’s most urgent 
local civic problems, the problem of slums, 
blight and deterioration in the residential 
neighborhoods of an overwhelming number 
of the Nation’s cities. 

Little Rock is one of a total of nine cities 
on which Look is bestowing community 
home achievement awards for accomplish- 
ments during the calendar year of 1956, or 
for the culmination in 1956 of preceding ef- 
forts and achievements. The activities of 
the winners are described in an article on 
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the awards appearing in the April 30 issue of 
Look, on the newsstands April 16. 

Because I am sure you will be happy to 
know of this honor that has come to your 
constituents, I am enclosing a set of ad- 
vance tear sheets of the forthcoming Look 
article. 

With kindest regards and good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANE DOUGLAS. 


[From Look magazine of April 30, 1957] 


Tue Loox Community Home ACHIEVEMENT 
AWarpD—NINg Cities Leap DRive To BETTER 
Untrep STATES HOUSING 


(By Gereon Zimmerman) 


Americans worked at record pace in 1956 
to spruce up their homes and communities. 
Millions of do-it-yourself experts (with blis- 
tered palms) worked on their own homes. 
Professional city planners (with a sense of 
urgency) speeded billion-dollar housing 
projects and programs to renew and rede- 
velop large urban areas. 

In Chicago, wreckers’ cranes demolished 
tenements to clear sites for new housing 
projects. In Seattle, Mrs. William Ryder 
camped at the telephone and urged neighbors 
to attend Queen Anne Hill improvement 
meetings. In Indianapolis, George Berry 
worked long hours under the Flanner House 
program to help build his own home and earn 
the mortgage down payment during its con- 
struction period. The drive to conserve and 
enrich the $250 billion investment in United 
States dwelling untis has never been so 
widespread or so productive. The effort to 
halt the deterioration of old dwelling units 
must be pushed, for even though 1 million 
new homes have been built each year since 
1949, there is not enough good living space 
for the rapidly expanding United States 
population. 

To give recognition to outstanding citizen 
activity and accomplishment in improving 
homes and residential areas, Look set up a 
program of community home achievement 
awards that is unique in the public-service 
field. A panel of experts chose nine cities 
for the awards and cited seven others for 
honorable mention. Albert M. Cole, admin- 
istrator of the United States Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, was chairman. In 
evaluating each community's achievements, 
Cole and the other jurors laid particular 
stress on citizen participation. 

The award-winning cities are: Baltimore, 
Md.: Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Rochester N. Y¥.; Seattle, Wash., and Shreve- 

_ port, La. 

These cities won honorable mention: Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Washington Terrace, Utah. 

The winhing cities will soon receive the 
bronze Look community home achievement 
award plaque shown above. Other awards 
will be made next year to cities whose im- 
provement achievements are outstanding in 
1957. A summary of the accomplishments 
of the nine winning communities follows. 

Here is what communities did to win their 
home achievement awards: 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Residents of the Bolton Hill district were 
devoted to the charm of their historic neigh- 
borhood and its handsome century-old 
houses. To check the deterioration of the 
area, more than 200 neighbors bought shares 
in Bolton Hill, Inc., a corporation that buys 
run-down properties, restores, and then re- 
sells or rents them. All profits revert to a 
revolving fund to continue the preservation 
of the neighborhood. George Thomas, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Bolton Hills, Inc., 
says: “Our project is a permanent one.” 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 

The metropolis kept changing—for the 
better. It created a new planning 
ment, to implement its plan Atlas, a master 
plan for future growth. It launched six new 
slum-clearance projects. The law depart- 
ment put the heat on slum landlords. (Re- 
sult: a sixfold increase in convictions of 
housing-code violators.) Mayor Richard 
Daley proclaimed 1956 as Home Improve- 
ment Year. Greater Lawndale alone spent 
$144 million on home betterment. The 35 
community-conservation groups continued 
their work. 

The Bluff City accelerated slum clearance 
and individual home rehabilitation. Rigid 
inspections resulted in the demolition or 
repair of more than 5,200 units. Memphis 
put into effect a master plan for the repair 
or razing of all substandard housing and also 
filed plans for major urban redevelopment 
and renewal projects with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Memphians spent more than $6 
million for home improvements last year. 
Their belief: You can get more done through 
citizen cooperation than by court order. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


The Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity completed razing of 4,300 hovels that 
once’ served as dwellings; 90 percent of a 
3,000-unit public-housing project was com- 
pleted and occupied. To beautify public- 
housing units, the authority operated its 
own nursery, planted shrubs and trees for 
tenants. Home-service advisers provided 
residents with information and aid on prop- 
erty maintenance. Norfolk also planned to 
level another 500 slum dwellings, tightened 
its zoning ordinances, enforced its housing 
codes. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Fianner House Homes, Inc., was a top 
achievement in a long-range, $25 million 
improvement program. The corporation en- 
abled a buyer to earn his down 
payment by working on his own home. This 
unusual “sweat equity” method worked so 
well that about 150 attractive homes (ap- 
praised at $12,000 to $14,000) now occupy 
land once covered by shacks. Almost all 
the homes are owned by Negroes. Flanner 
House, @ social agency, proved that minority 
housing can be a financial and social success. 


The city completed its Dunbar Redevelop- 
ment Project, which demolished 142: slum 
dwellings. It began the Granite Mountain 
project, where a community of light industry 
and low-rent housing will replace a slum. 
The Philander Smith project will clear a 
blight of “shotgun shacks” and the land will 
be used by Philander Smith College. The 
Metropolitan Planning Commission moved 
ahead on the 25-year Metroplan. The wom- 
en’s chamber of commerce brought pressure 
on landlords who violated codes. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Citizens began the expansion of Cobbs 
Hill Village, which houses the aged in bright, 
modern individual apartments for approxi- 
mately $48 per month, including all utilities. 
Cobbs Hill Villege is an independent, non- 
profit organization. A housing ordinance 
with teeth in it was passed. Local news- 
papers and other media cooperated in publi- 
cizing the programs of the Rochester Home 
Improvement Action Committee. The city 
also made progress on redevelopment plans 

Baden-Ormond area. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


ing ordinance. Shre' also completed a 


veport 
master plan for future growth. As one fea- 
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i 
ture of it, Mayor James C. Gardne: directeg 
successful municipal cooperation wit) rH 
vate capital in the development of Ho)),,,.. 
Heights. This suburban residentia) commy 
nity for Negroes is planned to have ; 
one-story homes of striking contem 
design in the $10,000 price bracket. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Community teamwork brought a ney, look 
to the Queen Anne district. Neighbors 
formed the Queen Anne Civie Developmen, 
Committee and worked with Operation Hom, 
Improvement. University of Washington ex. 
perts devised a home-improvement ques. 
tionnaire in which owners were asked to rat, 
their homes. More than 2,000 homeowner; 
took part and Seattle merchants promoted 
remodeling. The result was a flurry of jm. 
provement activity. 4 n 





Economy Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a subject 
which is of increasing interest to travel- 
ers on our highways in the United States 
is the question of the number of auto- 
mobiles and the kind and speed of the 
automobiles which are used on those 
highways. 

One of the significant developments 
of the past 2 years, particularly, has been 
the large number of imported small 
automobiles which we find on our high- 
ways in the United States. Personally, 
I am very glad to see these smal! cars 
there, and I hope to see many more of 
them there, 

The burden of my remarks today is to 
call to the attention of the motor indus- 
try in the United States, and those in- 
terested in it, including the labor organ- 
izations which are identified with it, the 
fact that that industry ought to get busy 
and consumers in the United 
States with small cars which are com- 
parable in size, speed, price, and general 
utility to the various cars being imported 
frem abroad. — 

My view is that the building and use 
of small cars should be encouraged, and 
not discouraged, by the automotive in- 
dustry in the United States. In the long 
run, such encouragement will be for the 
benefit of all our people, and will repre- 
sent a very healthy development. 

If the automotive industry does not 
follow this course, Iam very much afraid 
that the market will be preempted by 
other countries, and that, for the first 
time, we shall be finding the motor in- 
dustry of the United States coming to 
Washington requesting that a tariff be 
placed on the importation of auiomo- 
biles. That is something which the 
motor industry has always opposed. On 
the contrary, if has always been very 
much on the free-trade side of the argu- 
ment. c ' 

I hold in my hand a very good article 
on this subject from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 10. The article is en- 
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1957 


nomy Cars.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ECONOMY Cars—Evrore’s Tiny Autos Face 

Bic Test AS More MAKERS INVADE UNITED 

SrATES—HEINKEL AND BERKELEY JOIN 

VOLKSWAGEN; Fiat To Bow Soon; DETRoIrT 

Is SKEPTICAL—SAVINGS From a “Pony 

Cart” 

(By Daniel M. Burnham) 

A sleek, tam Renault Dauphine zips be- 
tween two lanes of snarled city traffic, sneaks 
around a curve ahead of a turning taxi and 
whines off down the street. 

“The way I figure it this pony cart will 
save me the equivalent of two dresses and 
atrip to the beauty parlor in lower fuel costs 
vefore the year is out,” says the car’s pert, 
green-eyed driver, a secretary for a Manhat- 
tan advertising executive. 

The economy-minded secretary belongs to 
an avant-garde of American car owners who 
are showing more and more interest in 
Europe’s low-cost, snub-nosed models. 

‘re still a small minority, of course, 
compared with the army of consumers who 
remain loyal to Detroit’s bigger, more power- 
ful, and more expensive makes. But Detroit 
continues to keep an eye peeled to see just 
how far West Germany’s Volkswagen and 
its beetle-like relatives can penetrate the 
American market. 

THE ACID TEST 


One thing seems certain: 1957 will be the 
year when Europe’s so-called economy cars 
will get their acid test in the United States. 
A year ago only a half dozen manufacturers 
were European models in the econ- 
omy range—$1,700 and under. But_ with 
the recent United States introduction of 
such makes as the German Heinkel and the 
British Berkeley, and the debut of the Italian 
Fiat later this month, no less than 16 foreign 
producers will ply the American market this 


"This figure doesn’t include at least six other 
European automakers who are testing the 
United States market with models retailing 
from about $2,000 to $12,000 or more. These 
include the sporty MG and Jaguar, and the 
stately Rolls-Royce, among others. 

Why the sudden rush of low-price foreign 
cars? For one thing, post-Suez gasoline ra- 
tioning and price boosts sharply curtailed 
European auto sales, releasing thousands of 
feet of production space for the manufacture 
of export models. 

Moreover, the handsome sales performance 
of the Volkswagen here—soaring from a vol- 
ume of 1,300 in 1953 to over 50,000 in 1956— 
has turned the attention of many an over- 
seas economy car producer to the United 
States market. 

SOME FADED OUT 


Not all foreign-made economy cars have 


The first Renault model, for example, the 
4CV, which was introduced in the United 
States in 1946, fell from a sales peak of 1,700 
in 1948 to 110 in 1953. By 1956, however, 
Jumped back to 2,100. 
a spate of stylish makes in the 
under category is being shipped 
England, Germany, France, Czecho- 

and Italy to bid anew for United 
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& rear-wheel drive. Six of the little models 
have air-cooled engines (motors in United 
States makes. are water-cooled); five have 
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There are conventional sedans, sedans with 
sliding roofs, station wagons, and converti- 
bles. There are bucket seats, full seats, and 
the yielding, hammock-type seats of the 
French Citroen 2CV. Some of the vehicles 
have 4 doors, others 2 doors. A pair of 
midgets—the Heinkel and Isetta of Ger- 
many—have only one door and that, oddly 
enough, is in the front. In size, they share 
one characteristic: They’re smaller than the 
smallest Ford, Cheyrolet, or Plymouth. The 
contrasts, in descending order, the Heinkel 
Cabin Cruiser (99.6 inches long), the Renault 
Dauphine (155 inches), and the Plymouth 
Savoy hardtop (204.6 inches). 

Berkeley Coachwork, Ltd., of England now 
markets, in limited quantity, the first econ- 
omy racing-type car in the United States. 
The tiny 2-seater has a 2-cycle, 2-cylinder 
engine. It sells for $1,595 in New York, the 
manufacturer says. 

“It will be impossible to saturate the 
American economy car market before 1959 
or 1960,” Robert Lamaison, who holds the 
titles of vice president and North American 
manager of the French auto company, Regie 
Nationale des Usines Renault. This year, 
he foresees sales of 24,000 Renault Dauphines, 
introduced here last May to supplant the 
smaller 4CV. Two months ago, after pro- 
tracted delays, the first large shipments of 
the new car to arrive regularly. In 
1956 combined sales of the 2 models were 
less than 3,000. 

To back his sales plans, Mr. Lamaison says 
he has increased the number of distributors 
from 4 to 15 and has added 230 new dealers. 

A. E. Birt, president of Hambro Importing 
Corp., forecasts 1957 sales of about 12,000 
Morris 1000's, a remodeled British Motor 
Corp. car which his firm imports. Last year, 
the prototype of the 1000, the Morris Minor, 
had sales in the neighborhood of 500. 

Meanwhile, Ford Motor, Ltd., which pro- 
duces the Anglia and Prefect in Britain, is 
talking of a 300-percent sales jump over 1956 
with its revamped models. The company 
won’t give the 1956 sales figure. American 
Motors Corp., which last summer started im- 
porting a redesigned, English-built Metro- 
politan, predicts sales of 20,000 in 1957. But 
thus far its monthly volume has averaged 
under 50 percent of its goal. 

Perhaps impressed by the success of the 
Volkswagen, President George Romney of 
American Motors and Louis E. Wolfson, a 
major stockholder, who are to confer this 
week, reportedly will discuss the possibility 
of placing more emphasis on the company’s 
small cars. These include the Metropolitan 
and the Rambler. 

Despite these rosy forecasts, American 
manufacturers remain skeptical. Harlow 
Curtice, president of General Motors Corp., 
recently called the performance character- 
istics of foreign economy cars substandard 
in comparison with Detroit automobiles, 
General Motors subsidiaries produce economy 
cars in England, West Germany, and Aus- 
tralia but, Mr. Curtice says, General Motors 
‘has no plans to offer them in the United 
States. 

L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler Corp., 
asked if his company had plans to introduce 
@ low-priced car, said Chrysler has been 
“building and testing small cars since before 
World War II,” and that the company’s engi- 
neers have just returned from Europe after 
“studying small cars and plants that make 


tion of a small car in the foreseeable future.” 

Car dealers of Studebaker-Packerd Corp. 
report they hear persistent rumors the com- 
pany has several European cars under study 
in South Bend and is preparing to introduce 
an economy car. These rumors are flatly 
denied by Studebaker-Packard spokesman. 

Auto fans are prone to argue interminably 
about the pros and cons of the European 
models. 
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The 2-door humpbacked Volkswagen, for 
example, stands belt high to a tall man 
standing on acurb. To slide into the bucket 
seat behind the steering wheel, the driver 
must jackknife his body,’often knocking off 
his hat. 

The Volkswagen interior is hardly spacious, 
with the windshield only a forearm’s length 
from the driver’s nose. The car is so close to 
the ground that the view from the oblong 
back window takes in only the lower grille 
work of a truck parked behind. “German 
purgatory,” says a lanky New Yorker climb- 
ing out of the rear seat of a Volkswagen after 
a 2-hour ride. 

The Volkswagen has luggage space for a 
pair of small suitcases between the back seat 
and the minute engine chugging under the 
rear hood. It has further luggage space be- 
tween the gas tank and the fire wall under 
the front hood, But both spaces combined 
don’t measure up to the 29.5 cubic feet of 
space in the Ford’s luggage compartment. 

This compactness, to be sure, has advan- 

tages. Overall, the Volkswagen is more than 
a yard shorter and roughly half a yard nar- 
rower than the Ford, making it a nimble 
competitor in heavy traffic and an easy car to 
park. 
In weighing the Volkswagen’s advantages . 
and disadvantages, its supporters obviously 
believe economy and maneuverability are 
more important than luxurious comfort. One 
question likely to be answered this year and 
next, however, is whether these buyers will 
trade in their Volkswagen for another. For 
30 years Detroit’s auto men have been condi- 
tioning the consumer to annual changes in 
style. A Volkswagen owner trading in his 
1955 model in 1957 will only get a replica of 
his old model. 

“There’s no way of telling how the buyer 
will react to this,” shrugs one. Manhattan 
Volkswagen dealer. “But we'll soon be find- 
ing out.” 

Another point of contention between boost- 
ers of foreign economy cars and backers of 
the bigger United States models: The horse- 
power race. 

Horsepower of economy cars ranges from 
9.2 in the lightweight Heinkel to 52 in Ameri- 
can Motor’s Metropolitan. While these seem 
rather meek when compared with the 200 
thundering stallions advertised under hoods 
of some American cars, the economy autos 
aren’t quite the feather purshers they appear 
to be. 

Both European and Detroit engineers figure 
horsepower of an engine in the laboratories, 
but while the Americans adjust their horse- 
power to what it would be under ideal at- 
mosphere conditions, the European figure 
represents what it would be under normal 
conditions. 

Automotive engineers estimate that if the 
advertised 190 horsepower of the Ford V-8 
engine were readjusted to actual driving 
conditions its power would be cut to about 
150, depending on altitude and temperature. 

In addition, American car manufacturers 
attach a long list of powersapping acces- 
sories to their engines—after they’ve de- 
termined the horsepower. These accessories 
are not available on many foreign cars. 

“Start with the advertised horsepower in 
any Detroit car,” says an automotive author- 
ity, “then subtract as follows: Two to three 
horses for the engine’s fan, 3 to 5 horses 
for the generator, 5 to 10 horses for power 
steering (power brakes don’t drain horse- 
power) and about 50 horsepower for less- 
than-ideal- atmospheric conditions. Then 
throw away a few more horses for the auto- 
matic transmission depending on who’s driv- 
ing the car.” 

With all such deductions made from a 
Ford Custom, its boast of 190 horsepower 
melts to as low as 100 at the rear wheels on 
the highway, this authority declares. At 
the same time the Volkswagen, losing but 
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four of its 36 horsepower via a generator and 
attached blower, actually ends up with 32. 

Nevertheless, on a tight race from a red 
light, a Detroit car will shoot by most any 
European car in the economy class. 

On a still morning not long ago, a Volks- 
wagen was raced with its gas pedal flush to 
the floor over a 20-mile stretch of parkway 
outside New York City. On the gentle down 
grades the littie auto whistled up to a top 
speed of 72 miles an hour. On the upgrades, 
however, the speedometer drifted back to a 
low of 52 miles an hour. The Volkswagen’s 
average speed for the 20 miles was a puffing 
64 miles an hour. 

“Where the lack of horsepower really 
hurts,” says a University of Vermont under- 
gcaduate who owns a Volkswagen, “is when 
you need extra gumption to pass a car doing 
45 miles an hour on mountain roads. It 
took me a couple of hair-raising weeks to 
figure out that I had to add a third again as 
much distance to make it around the car.” 

At least partly balancing this relatively 
timid performance, car savants say, are the 
economy factors offered by European makes. 
Many foreign producers, for example, adver- 
tise gas consumption of over 35 miles to the 
gallon of gas, while the Berkeley boasts “up 
to 70 miles a gallon.” 

Gas savings are difficult to pinpoint; how 
much a motorist saves in gas depends on how 
and where he drives. On recent road tests 
conducted by the Wall Street Journal cover- 
ing close to 900 miles of city, suburban, 
and highway driving, a VW averaged 29 miles 
to the gallon. In similar tests a 1957 Ford 
custom averaged 13 miles to the gallon. VW 
dealers advertise a consumption rate of 32 
miles per gallon, while Ford refuses to ad- 
vance any such estimate. Some Fords will do 
better than 13 miles per gallon, but no stand- 
ard Ford will approach the VW figure. 

Using the road-test gasoline average, fig- 
ure you drive you car 10,000 miles in the first 
year, and that gas is priced at 35 cents a 
gallon for high octane grades burned in the 
Ford, and at 33 cents a gallon for the 
“regular” gas used in a VW. The VW gas 
bill comes to $114; the Ford gas bill to 
$269. Savings: $155. 

Also, figure both cars burn oil at the same 
rate, and that you change the crankcase oil 
every 2,000 miles as the companies suggest. 
Your bill for oil burned will be the same, but 
since the crankcase of the VW takes 3 
quarts of oil per change as against Ford’s 5 
quarts, you save 2 quarts of oil at every 
change. At 50 cents a quart, the VW will cut 
another $5 off your bill. 

Furthermore, the VW has an air-cooled 
engine, which obviously does not need anti- 
freeze in the winter. The Ford, on the other 
hand, consumes about 10 quarts of antifreeze 
at 80 cents a quart. 

Finally, there's the basic price differential 
between the VW, which retails for $1,540 in 
New York, and the Ford custom, which has a 
New York price of $2,012, according to one 
dealer. Tallying up the savings, car buyers 
have found that a VW can shave about $650 
off the Ford custom in lower purchase price 
and cheaper operating expenses during the 
first year of ownership. 

Long-term VW owners also have discovered 
that car parts for their make generally are 
cheaper than for Detroit models. However, 
the supply of parts for foreign autos is not al- 
ways very dependable. Despite claims from 
dealers that any part can be flown to a deal- 
er’s garage within 4 or 5 days from Europe, 
production delays, shipping difficulties, and 
ordinary breakdowns in paper work have ma- 
rooned many a midget auto in the garage. 
One Dallas Volkswagen owner found his 
car shopbound for 4 weeks while a new crank 
was located. 

“If anything happened to my Volkswagen 
I'd be in a heck of a fix,” frets Mrs. Berni- 
vene L. Monner, of Hood, Oreg. “The nearest 
source of parts is Bend, Oreg., 160 miles 
away.” 
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The Little Chamber Orchestra 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 1, 1957, at the De- 
partment of Agriculture Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Auditorium, Members of 
Congress, Government officials, and the 
people of Washington will have an op- 
portunity to hear a concert by the Little 
Chamber Orchestra of Portland, Oreg., 
conducted by Dr. Boris Sirpo. The con- 
cert is sponsored by the Oregon State 
Society of Washington, D. C. 

The Little Chamber Orchestra has won 
worldwide fame and acclaim, and is 
again embarking on its third interna- 
tional tour, sponsored by the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. 
In past years the Little Chamber Orches- 
tra has played before the royalty of Eu- 
rope, and this year will play in the famed 
Bergen Music Festival. The Little 
Chamber Orchestra has received well- 
deserved praise from Time magazine fol- 
lowing its international tour in 1955. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article about the Little 
Chamber Orchestra which appeared in 
Time magazine dated July 4, 1955, and 
the excellent article by Hilmar Grondahl, 
music editor of the Oregonian, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper under date of 
March 27, 1957, and describes this year’s 
tour by the Little Chamber Orchestra of 
Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine of July 4, 1955] 

VALUE RECEIVED 

It was raining buckets in Paris’ Boulevard 
Poissonniére one night last week as six taxi 
drivers shouted and gesticulated at the door 
of the Hotgi Violet. “What kind of a circus 
is this?’ cried one. “We'll get wet as pigs,” 
complained another. “This calls for an ex- 
tra tip.” Eventually, the taxicabs got under 
way, carrying 16 American girls dressed in 
fiowing silver-gray silk and toting violins, 
violas, cellos, and a string bass, their con- 
ductor, Boris Sirpo, and a few assistants. In 
sum total they were the Little Chamber 
Orchestra from Portland, Oreg., and their 
destination was the National French televi- 
sion studio in Rue Cognacq-Jay. 

The orchestra’s dampened debut before 
France’s TV watchers was a cloud-high point 
of a 7-week European tour that had already 
won raves in Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and England. As the French cameras 
blinked on, Conductor Sirpo led the girls 
through a solemn, contemplative Corelli air, 
a Vivaldi piece (with violin solo by tall, 
blonde Claire Hodgkins), some modern var- 
iations by Alexander Tansman and an 
allegro by Stamitz. They played with fire 
and discipline that astonished their listen- 
ers—and played everything without a sheet 
of music. When had done, the TV 
crew crowded around, and the studio audi- 
ence burst into applause. 

PART PAYMENT 

The triumphal tour was the kind of stuff 
that winsome movies are made of. The girls 
themselves range in age from 15 to 28, have 
been rehearsing for their tour for the last 2 
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summers. Conductor Sirpo, 60, is 

driving, expatriate Pinn who wants 1." 
countries to understand the deep-q _ 
values he has found in the United mene 
“I felt the need to repay America fo; Sees 
me so much,” he explains, “and for a mu i. 
teacher, music is the only way to repay saa 
thing. I wanted to show Europeans wha: 
young Americans can do in music, to jet +} a 


see something of the culture and spirites 
power our country can produce.” = 
Conductor Sirpo abandoned his OWN con 


servatory in Finland when the Russians in 
vaded in 1939 and headed for the Uni... 
States. Since 1945, he has been teaching at 
Portland’s Presbyterian Lewis and Clark ca. 
lege, where as many as 70 students brave hie 
celebrated sternness to play in his student 
orchestra. One reason: beneath the ric, yr 7 
vigor lies a puckish streak that relieves the 
direst stress. For example, Sirpo was onoa 
felled on the podium by a minor stieins 
and somebody shricked that he had bee, 
shot. As the cops arrived, he regaineq re 
speech and muttered solemnly: “My wife did 
it.” On another occasion, the Sirpos hag 
just moved into a house that was supposed 
to be haunted. Sure enough, ghostly sounds 
wakened the couple, and Mrs. Sirpo sug- 
gested that he investigate. “No, my love” 
said he. “You go; your English is better.” 


MONEY BACK 


The girls take their tour with all the ser}. 
Ousness that a dedicated Finn and a Presby- 
terian education can instill. “It’s like a mis- 
sion,” said one. “We are here to represent 
the United States to foreign countries. We 
try to make a good impression everywhere.” 
To make it better, they rehearse 2 or 3 hours 
after breakfast every day, and again after 
lutich and dinner. Even when sightseeing 
they make an impression. One girl, faced 
with an untranslatable menu, left her table 
buttonholed a Frenchman on the street. 
brought him back, and got him to translate 
the menu while other diners goggled. 

Portland was hardly aware that it even 
had an all-girl orchestra before the girls 
departed, and managed to raise only a dismal! 
$6,100 toward the tour expenses. As a result, 
each girl dug up—by borrowing, selling in- 
struments, etc.—some $1,500 of her own, and 
stands to spend it all. But Portland knows 
better now, will parade the girls through 
downtown streets when they get home next 
week, already has scheduled a big fund- 
raising concern 2 days after homecoming 
After that? “This is only the beginning,” 
says Sirpo. “We still have to go to South 
America.” 


{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
March 27, 1957] 


ORCHESTRA PREPARES FOR New Tour or Evrorr 
(By Hilmar Grondahl!) 


An official folder of the international 
music festival of Bergen which came to our 
desk recently contains the information that 
“The Little Chamber Orchestra, United 
States of America,” Boris Sirpo, conductor, 
will give concerts on May 29 and 30 in that 
Norwegian city. 

We went to the Mt. Tabor school Tuesday 
night to hear Boris Sirpo and some of the 
young players who will make the trip with 
him as they rehearsed for their forthcoming 
concert at Lincoln High School auditorium 
the night of April 3. 

The music they were working through 4s 
‘We came in was a group of four songs which 
Sirpo had composed in recent months and 
which are to be given their first public per- 
formance at the next concert with mezzo- 
soprano Josephine Albert Spaulding 4s 
soloist. 


SCHEDULE EXTENSIVE 


There are two numbers apiece from longer 
cycles entitled “Dreams” and “Death” which 
reveal a high quality of creative art on the 
composer's part, and seemed, as they were 
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sung at rehearsal, to have been written with 
this special singer in mind, 

But what we were particicularly interested 
in learning at this point was about this pro- 
jected second tour of the Little Chamber 

Its original venture onto the 
furopean scene & year ago had stirred a rash 
<{ superlatives from writers abroad, but the 
schedule for this year’s junket appears more 

and interesting. 


It starts off, officially, with a performance 
D. C., on May 1, which is 


and will be heard in the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Hall. 
GROUP TO FLY 


A week later the band of 15 with their con- 
ductor, manager, chaperone, and a few more 
members of its entourage will climb into an 
armed Forces plane and be flown over to 
prankfurt. This is a part of the arrangement 
made with Uncle Sam’s military personnel 
through the State Department, the culmina- 
tion of lengthy correspondence. At a later 
date, from June 15 to July 15, the local en- 
semble will be taken by the Armed Forces 
through its mid-European and Mediterra- 
nean theaters. The scheduled itinerary in- 
cludes Germany, Italy, Turkey, Greece, and 
Morocco. 

OTHER CONCERTS SET 

Prior to this Army tour there is to be an 
intensive catalog of 11 dates in_Finland and 
concerts in Norway, England, Belgium, and 
France. Subsequently there are July en- 

ts in Sweden and Denmark, and 
then the trek back to Frankfurt for the hop 
pack across the Atlantic. 

Of the 15 players who will comprise this 
season’s Little Chamber Orchestra, 9 will be 
making the trip for the second time. These 


are Claire Hodgkins, Ann Tremaine, Pat Kal-. 


berger, Susan Lathrop, Joann Kaden, Kay 
Hardwick, Pat Olson, Eunice Watson, and 
Jean Nesbitt. First timers include Marilyn 
Gardner, Sharon McCabe, Layne Stramler, 
Merna Eastman, Carol Critelli, Janette Fox- 
ton, and Lois Elsnor. 





Parental Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an article of interest to parents, 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., on April 15, 1957: 

PaRENTAL PERSPECTIVE 


One of the quieter agencies of the Federal 
Government is the Children’s Bureau. Its 
undemonstrative ways do not prevent it 
from doing well at its appointed task of 
helping to provide a better life and future 
for America’s children. 

The rash of talk about juvenile delin- 
quency in recent times has focused great 
attention, perhaps greater than ever before, 
on the problems of children to use- 
interest tends 
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the Children’s Bureau since its founding 45 
years ago. Previous chiefs of the Bureau 
have been spinsters. 

Mrs. Oettinger’s experience as a parent 
May serve her especially well at this time, 
since there is a growing inclination to blame 
parents for the shortcomings of their teen- 
age offsprings. Having been through the 
mill herself, Mrs. Oettinger may be better 
equipped than some other observers to keep 
the role of the parent in proper perspective 
alongside such influences as the school, the 
church, and other social institutions. She 
is undertaking an important and interest- 
ing task. We wish her well. : 





Need for a Scholarship Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
27, on behalf of myself and Senators 
BEALL, Cooper, Ives, and PAyneE, I intro- 
duced the Education Loan Act of 1957, S. 
1727, to establish a $1 billion program of 
Federal loans and loan insurance over a 
period of 8 years up to 1965 to encourage 
and assist individuals needing financial 
support in obtaining a college or univer- 
sity education. Many of the 200,000 
young men and women of college caliber 
who afe graduating from high school this 
year will be unable to go on to college 
for financial education. In addition 
some 350,000—about half—of the col- 
lege freshmen will have varying degrees 
of financial difficulty in meeting col- 
lege expenses and many of these young 
people will be thus forced to discontinue 
their education. 

The program envisioned by this bill 
is based on loans rather than outright 
grants thus avoiding an added strain 
on the Federal budget. A recent report 
by the New York Education Department, 
for example, has shown a significant 
increase in demand for loans of this type. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from the mother of a prospec- 
tive medical student in Lockland, Ohio, 
together with an editorial on the same 
subject from the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Her letter forcefully points up the need 
for adoption of a scholarship loan pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOCKLAND, OnTOo, 
April 9, 1957. 

Dear Senator Javits: My son will graduate 

from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 





for him, as I don’t see how he can make medi- 
cal school without a loan of some kind. If 


or worrying how to get through, his 
would be better. 
boy has worked his way through 
and with what help we could give 
husband is a factory worker, and 
could help him is remortgage 
home, and we aren't getting any younger, 
th two other children to raise. 
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This boy is married, and his wife, a won- 
derful girl, is teaching first grade at Finney- 
town School, Ohio, and she seems determined 
that he be a doctor, but so many sacrifices 
to make on her salary of $186 per month. 
My boy has dug ditches, shoveled coal in 
factories, and never has had a vacation in 
16 years of schooling. He’s always managed 
to work, and save for college. I say there 
should be a place a student can go to borrow 
the money on a good scholar standing and 
not always give the scholarships to the “A” 
pupils. I know my son would pay every cent 
to the Government if he could get a loan to 
finish his schooling. 

He is so determined to be a doctor, and 
when he was accepted in medical school, 
1 of 5 from a class of 40 or 50, it made me 
feel proud, but I wonder all the time if he 
can goon. Will there be a way? 

He brought three South American students 
from Bogota and they ate with us, and the 
conyersation about government loans came 
up. They graduate, go back to South Amer- 
ica, and pay the government back. 

My son has inquired about a loan, but 
no satisfaction so far has come from it. 

In closing, I only hope this bill goes 
through, as I know he could work and pay 
back all he borrows. He has an outstanding 
character in this community. 

{From the Cincinnati Times-Star of 
March 27, 1957] 


Javits PusHes STUDENT PLAN 


Five Republican Senators joined Wednes- 
day in sponsoring legislation setting up an 
8-year billion-dollar colege student loan 
program. 

Senator Jacos J. Javits, Republican, New 
York, was introducing the bill which would 
permit loans of up to $1,000 a year for 5 
years, repayable over a 10-year period, to 
needy students. 

Five percent of the direct loans could go to 
foreign students, who could make repay- 
ments in local currency. 

In addition, the measure provides a pro- 
gram of Government insurance on loans 
made by private sources, including colleges 
and universities. 

Cosponsors of the bill are Senators Irvinc 
IvEs, Republican, New York; Joun S. Cooper, 
Republican, Kentucky; FrReperick PAYNE, 
Republican, Maine, and J. GLENN BEALL, Re- 
publican, Maryland. 





The Plight of the Individual in a 


Big-Business Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
distinguished former Member of this 
body, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, deliv- 
ered an address on Tuesday, April 2, 
which is worthy of the closest atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country. He 
spoke before an audience at the City 
College Baruch School of Business in 
New York on the subject The Plight of 
the Individual in a Big-Business Econ- 
omy. I ask umanimous consent that the 


text of Senator Lehman’s remarks be - 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN A BIG 
Business Economy 


(Remarks of Herbert H. Lehman at the City 
College Baruch School of Business, Tues- 
day, April 2, 1957) 

As I am sure you are frequently told, you 
are the trustees of tomorrow. And tomorrow 
is not very far away. I do not know what 
judgment will be finally passed on today’s 
trustees—today’s leaders of action, enterprise, 
and ideology in our country and in the 
world—but I doubt whether that judgment 
will consist wholly of praise. 

I do not think the current trustees—and 
I am referring to the leadership in every field, 
in every land—have done very well with our 
country or our world. But I am an incurable 
optimist. I think we can and will yet solvé 
our problems, at home and abroad, if we will 
only recognize that they exist, and set out, 
with total energy, dedication, and resources 
to resolve them. 

I am going to talk to you today about 
just one of these problems, but one which I 
believe particularly concerns you young men 
and women about to begin your careers be- 
yond the limits of the college campus. 

Thsi problem concerns the growing con- 
centrations in our national economy, the de- 
velopment of big business into giant busi- 
ness, and the significance of this develop- 
ment for the individuals involved in business. 

I want especially to discuss the significance 
of this development for the individuals who 
are in the ranks, or who are yet to join the 
ranks of big business itself—the individuals 
who work for, with, and through big business 
and giant business. 

Of course the growth of vast business con- 
centrations has many aspects—economic, so- 
ciological, political, cultural, and even inter- 
national. Each of these aspects is critically 
important and extremely complex. This 
whole subject, in all of its aspects, calls for 
our immediate attention and urgent concern. 

We are traveling a road from which, after 
a while, there may be no turning off or turn- 
ing back—the road toward bigger and bigger 
business, toward greater and greater concen- 
tration of economic power in fewer and fewer 
hands. 

Recently, Fortune magazine published a 
study of the 50 largest firms in each of the 
major fields of the American economy, with 
figures for their 1955 sales, assets, and net 
profits. 

It is, of course, an old story that in steel, in 
automobiles, and in oil production, for in- 
stance, a few giant firms are clearly domi- 
nant. 

It is less generally understood, however, 
that economic concentration is growing in 
almost every sector of our economy. Today, 
almost every line of business is dominated by 
the giants. 

The 50 largest insurance companies have 
90 percent of all the assets of all insurance 
companies in the country. 

The 50 largest manufacturing companies 
made 27 percent of the sales made by all 
manufacturing companies—and there are 
325,000 manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all fields, to- 
gether, made sales of $86 billion, or about 28 
percent of the total gross national product of 
the United States. 

One company, General Motors, made a net 
profit, in 1955, of over $1 billion, on assets of 
$6 billion, with sales amounting to about 
$12, Dillion. 

Just think of that—one company had a 
sales turnover equivalent to 3 percent of the 
gross national product of the United States. 

No wonder that thoughtful men in the 
business world are raising the question: 
“How big is too big?” A recent issue of the 
monthly publication of the American Insti- 
tute of t raised this question edi- 
torially and concluded that when one firm 
attains a sales volume that equals more than 
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1 percent of the gross national product, that 
firm is just too big for the health of the 
national economy. 

I, myself, do not have the answer to the 
question of “How big is too big?” But I 
know it is a crucial question. Today, our en- 
tire economy is coming to consist of a few 
giants and swarms of ants, the ants consist- 
ing of small businesses. There are 4,250,000 
separate businesses in America, of which per- 
haps a thousand are truly big business firms. 
Accordingly to a survey made by the United 
Press, there are 78 firms in the United States 
with assets of more than a billiog dollars 
each. These I call the giants. 

It is a fact that big busimesses, on the 
average, are earning more and more profits 
every year, while on the average, the small 
businesses are earning less. 

Indeed, the time has come to take a new 
look at the whole question of competition, 
and at what constitutes unfair competition 
and discrimination in business, There is a 
new dimension in our economy now, the 
dimension of giantism. If we want to retain 
an economig system based on competition, 
new rules must be written—and very soon— 
to protect the ants against the giants, and 
the consuming public against both. 

We had better take a good long look at the 
loopholes in our antitrust laws. : 

Something had better be done promptly 
about the mergers. — 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
there were 905 mergers in 1956, 846 mergers 
in 1955, and 617 mergers in 1954. The num- 
ber has been going up steadily. Moreover, 
many of the mergers have been spectacular 
ones, the merging of two already large corpo- 
rations to make one giant—and to eliminate 
one further source of competition. 

I have been especially interested—and 
concerned—over bank mergers. Once I was 
a banker myself. Z 

During 1955, 225 banks, with total assets 
of $9,616,000,000 were merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. During the 6- 
year period from 1950 to 1956, 830 banks, 
with assets of $18,600,000,000, were merged, 
consolidated, or acquired. 

Moreover, these mergers took place, for the 
most part, in the key industrial areas of 
the country; these mergers were part of the 
process whereby big banks grew even larger, 
and smaller banks were swallowed up. 

Today there are about 14,000 commercial 
banks in America. Twenty-four of these are 
giants, with a billion dollars or more of assets 
each. In California there is, of course, the 
fabulous Bank of America, with resources of 
over $9 billion. Here in New York City, we 
have two giants, Chase-Manhattan and First 
National City, each with resources of over 
seven billion; ranking below them in size, 
New York has 4 $3-billion banks, and 2 


the deposits in New York City. 

l¢ is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand, through merger and 
consolidation, when as a matter of f 
and I say this on the basis of my 
as a banker—a $500-million bank, and cer- 
tainly a billion-dollar bank, can do every- 
thing in the public interest which a $4, $7, 
or $10-billion bank can do. In other words 
there is no economic justification for the 
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1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of these 149 
California banks were merged, CONSOlidateg 
or otherwise taken over * * * a reduction 
over 60 percent in the number of banki,, 
institutions in this huge and growing s,,. 

The story is the same in many other parts 
of the country. c 

The end result is not only a decreasey 
number of banks and less competition, p,; 
@ more highly centralized control of the y,. 
tion's financial system, with mounting gap. 
ger to the entire national economy if a rela. 
tively few individuals should decide, {, 
whatever reason, to misuse their contro] over 
the lifeblood of our economy. 


The dévelopment of bigness, and of monop- 
oly control, in banking has been paralle! iy 
that in many other lines of economic ep. 
deavor. In almost every field, big busines 
has gotten bigger, and giants have grown to 
dominate the field and to dwarf all others 

The giants and the big business firms no; 
only dominate our economy to an increas. 
ing extent; they are, in fact, beginning seri. 
ously to affect our culture, our education, 
and the intellectual climate of our times 
Certainly they have the greatest access ty 
what are called the mass media—television, 
radio, and the press. 

Their actual and potential effect on the 
political life of our times is, in itself, a vita, 
question which requires sober study, thought 
and consideration, of possible counteryail. 
ing measure. 

The whole range of the possible effects of 
economic concentration—the economic, the 
social and the political effects—need to be 
carefully analyzed and publicly discussed, 
The people of this country need to be alerted 
to.the actual and potential dangers of 
giantism and monopoly. There must be a 
call to action, on this front as on so many 
others. 

= * e o e 

Today, I want to concentrate on just one 
aspect of this situation, a somewhat subtle 
aspect, but not the less important or deadly 
on that account. 

I refer to that strange and growing impact 
of giant business on the pattern of the lives 
of those who work in business and for 
business. 

Of course, the growth of big business makes 
life harder for those engaged. in little busi- 
ness. But that is not my central thesis 
today. 

The danger I want to emphasize today 
arises from the fact that big business has 
become the major employer in the United 
States. Big business, itself, has been build- 
ing up a series of collectivist bureaucracies 
which, in my judgment, are far more danger- 
ous for the future of our country than the 
Government bureaucracies against which the 
spokesmen for big business have complained 
for so many years. 

In referring to corporate bureaucracies, I 
am not thinking of the production workers, 
pocessors, handles, and haulers of the com- 
modities produced by big business. Most of 
these workers, organized into labor unions, 
constitute a separate problem, or a separate 

of the whole problem. These workers 
feel the impact of the corporate ideology, but 
do not constitute a part of what I have called 
the corporate bureaucracy. 
’ In today’s discussion, my main concern is 
for these employees involved in the admin- 
istrative, technical, technological, profes- 
sional, and managerial functions of big en- 
terprise. These are the bureaucracy; and it 
is a growing bureaucracy. 

A new professional class is developing in 
America, alongside the educators, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and scientists. They «re 
the sales engineers, the industrial relations 
experts, the public relations counsellors, the 
program and the communications 
advisers—to namé but a few of the new 


categories. 
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these are the bright young men and 
women who occupy the desks in the great 
te headquarters buildings. They 
spend their days in conferences, and their 
nights in writing memos and reports, or in 
reading those that others have written. 

They are staff people, some of whom hope, 
of course, to be graduated to command posts. 

These are the individuals who receive the 
main impact of the corporate ideology, and 
transmit and reflect it. They represent the 
new soul and spirit of big business. 

They are increasingly today among the 
prightest and ablest of our college-trained 
output. Nowadays, as all of you know, the 
pig-business enterprises actively recruit the 
prightest graduates, and do, in fact, get a 
major share of them. 

Recent surveys have shown, moreover, that 
most of the graduating seniors today want 
to work for the big corporations. A smaller 
number are willing to work for small com- 
panies. Only a very small percentage of 
college graduates seem to want to start their 
own businesses, or to hang up their own 
shingles, or to start up their own practices, 
in the case of the professions. 

The big corporations offer good pay, se- 
curity, and good prospects for advancement. 
But what is more—and this isnot clearly 
understod—they offer a way of life. 

In return for the relatively good pay, job 
security, and job opportunity which the big 

tions afford, the employee is expected 
to give not only his talents and devotion, but 
also his conformity. 

Atypical training pamphlet of the General 
Electric Corp., which came to my attention 
recently, advised all professional employees, 
as part of their basic code of conduct, to 
avoid taking an interest in “controversial” 
juestions, 


q ' « 
And there is some evidence that many 
college students who aspire to work for these 
corporations are taking this advice in ad- 
vance. Some members of some faculties in 
some colleges and universities have 
this attitude as the correct one for those who 
want to “get on” in the great bureaucracies 
which have grown up in the corporate world. 
In these new bureaucracies, there has de- 
veloped the same faults and failings which 
usually characterize collectivist bureau- 
cracies—the modeling of thought as well as 
action on the attitude of the “boss,” the 
pressure for conformity, the redtape, the 
centralization of authority, and the reluc- 
tance to go out on a limb or take a chance. 
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fied with Madison Avenue, with the emphasis 
on form and approach, rather than on con- 
tent and substance. 

Against this background, there is little in- 
centive for young men and women to go to 
work for small business, or to start up new 
businesses. 

Today, according to a report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, less than 10 percent of 
the research engineers and scientists em- 
ployed by commercial and non-profit organi- 
zations work for small businesses. Over 90 
percent work for big businesses. 

Of course, the Government—particularly 
the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—are supporting most of 
the outside research and development work 
that is being done today. Of seven billion 
dollars being spent annually for research 
and development in the United States, four 
billion is being contributed in one form or 
another by the Government. 


These four billion dollars, moreover, are © 


being expended almost entirely through the 
big corporations of America. According to 
a report of the Defense Department, 95 per- 
cent of the Federal funds being spent through 
commercial companies to promote scientific 
research and development is being paid out 
to corporations having more than 500 em- 
ployees—in other words, to big business. 

Thus, the Government, through its re- 
search and development program, is helping 
to attract the engineers, scientists, and 
technologists to the ranks of Big Business, 
and thus to promote economic concentra- 
tion—making big business bigger. 

This, in turn, helps to build up the cor- 
porate bureaucracies I have been talking 
about; it helps to make a career as a member 
of one of these bureaucracies attractive to 
young professional graduates. 

More and more individuals are becoming 
part of these collectivist conglomerations. 
More and more individuals are feeling the 
pressures—and the inducements—to conform 
their lives and their thinking to the patterns 
laid down by these corporate organizations. 

I can hardly tell you how deeply this prob- 
lem concerns me. I consider its manifesta- 
tions to be at least partly responsible for the 
feeling of complacency and of aimlessness 
to be found in the general public—in a world 
which Hes momentarily exposed to atomic 
destruction and in a country in which every 
day there arise new problems of ever-greater 
complexity. 

I am in the twilight of my active public 
life. But I am not complacent. I see the 
dangers and the problems. I wish more of 
my countrymen did, with me. 

I think the problems posed by big busi- 
ness, by the economic giants in our country, 
and by the growing conces*ration of eco- 
nomic power in a few hands, must be frankly 
confronted and resolved. 

I, myself, do not pretend to know many of 
the answers. I know you can’t turn back 
the clock or unscramble the egg. I am not 
positive how big is too big. I believe that 
some Government controls over bigness are 
necessary. But I am not sure what new 
controls we need. We need some. And per- 
haps we need to enforce some of the anti- 
trust iaws we already have. 

Iam convinced that beyond a certain point, 
continued growth in the size of a business 
does not necessarily result in benefits for 
the consumer. Because of the many dangers 
which economic giantism presents to the 
general welfare, I believe that the continued 
expansion of giant firms must, in every case, 
be carefully studied and judged from the 
viewpdint of the general welfare. 

One of my chief worries as far as big busi- 
ness is concerned is the lack of democratic 
controls, or of any controls. The huge cor- 
porations, with their tremendous power over 
80 many phases of our national and indi- 
vidual lives, are responsible only to the bal- 
ance sheet and to the profit and loss state- 
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ment. This is the only responsibility which 
management has even to the stockholders, 
who are the theoretical owners of the cor- 
porations in question. 

Of course, in these huge corporations there 
is no real relationship between management 
and ownership. In most cases management 
is self-perpetuating and has no real con- 
stituency at all. 

Perhaps one of the answers to this situa- 
tion lies in requiring the management of 
publicly held corporations to show some 
measure of democratic responsibility both to 
the stockholders, and to the general public. 

My real point is that we need some new 
and original thinking on this subject. 

And while the thinkers are at it, let them 
study the particular aspect of the problem I 
have outlined today—the problem of corpo- 
rate bureaucracy, and what it does to those 
who become a part of it. And what that does 
to the pattern of national thought and life. 

I am sure that there are answers to these 
problems, just as Iam sure that all our public 
problems can be resolved. As I remarked 
earlier, I am an incurable optimist. 

I believe in the strength and resources of 
freedom. I believe that with the good use of 
freedom, all obstacles can eventually be over- 
come. 

During a long life I have sometimes seen 
my worst fears realized. But I have seen my 
high hopes for the American people always 
fulfilled in the end. 

I believe in the American people, in their 
courage and their resourcefulness. 

I believe in you, the young men and women 
of America. 

I have faith that my faith in you, in Amer- 
ica, and in freedom, will be justified. 





So Long as Oil and Gas Interests Are 
the Recipients of Special Privileges 
Other Business Corporations Will Go 
on Paying 52 Percent m Taxes and 
Individuals up to 90 Percent, Says the 
Trentonian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of talk 
these days about reducing the budget 
and reducing taxes. A lot of it is good 
talk, informed talk and some very im- 
portant and able suggestions are being 
put forward for consideration. 

One of the most interesting and 
worthwhile plans which I have seen 
would reduce the depletion: allowance 
given oil and gas interests from the 
present 2742 percent to 20 percent in 
some cases, in others to 15 percent. 

‘The Trentonian, a leading newspaper 
in the Fourth New Jersey District which 
I have the privilege of representing, has 
commented on this editorially. The 
‘Trentonian says that “In 1952 it was the 
late Senator Taft, of Ohio, who said the 
depletion allowance was ‘to a large ex- 
tent a gift.’” 

I include here the trenchant editorial 
from the Trentonian of April 15, 1957: 

Reap THIs AND WEEP 

We have held off on .this dissertation 

until today, which is the deadline for filing 
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income-tax returns. We are assuming that 

all good citizens either have filed said re- 

turns or will do so today. And we are as- 
suming that most corporations have their 
affairs with Uncle Sam in tidy condition. 

The reason why we say we have held back 
on this editorial is because it will burn you 
up. In fact, if published earlier, it might 
have burned you to such a crisp that you 
would have rebelled and not filed an income- 
tax return. Then you’d either wind up in 
jail or have to pay a big fine, and it would 
be all our fault. We couldn't run any such 
risk. 

Anyhow, let’s take a look at the record— 
the ConGressIonat Recorp, that is, of March 
27, 1957, in which is detailed certain de- 
liberations of the, Senate. 

In the Recorp is revealed: 

1. That over a period of 7 years an oil 
company which shall be called “Z’’ made 
$7,368,000 in net income before taxes and 
legally did not pay a single penny in taxes. 

2. Over a period of 6 years, company T 
realized combined profits of $1,832,000 and 
legally paid $7,500—four-tenths of 1 percent. 

3. Company W, one of the largest if not 
the largest, in 10 years had profits of $95,- 
119,240, yet legally paid only $5,750,000, or 
6.05 percent. 

Now let it be said that these companies 
are not located in the East. They are down 
in Texas and out in Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and California. They are the companies who 
came mighty close to being on the carpet 
as a result of the natural-gas fiasco in the 
august United States Senate. 

And they are the companies—they and 
some 2 dozen others—who prosper because 
they are allowed a 27%4-percent depletion 
allowance. 

For the 10-year period from 1945 to 1954, 
according to the Recorp, 27 domestic oil 
companies had a total net income before 
taxes of $3,265,289,925, yet paid total Federal 
corporate income taxes of $561,916,554, or 
17.21 percent. 

Compare that with the 52 percent pai 
by other businesses. 

This depletion allowance was originally 
set up as a wartime measure back in World 
War I days—but then it was 5 percent. 

The purpose was to permit oil companies 
to recover their initial investment and to 
provide funds for exploration—drilling more 
wells. 

In the short space of 8 years or so, sympa- 
thetic Congresses had hiked the depletion 
allowance to its present level of 2744 percent. 

And there it has remained, despite some 
assaults on it by right-thinking legislators. 

One of them is Senator Wrxi1aMs, of Dela- 
ware. Another is Senator Dove tas, of Illi- 
nois. In 1942 it was the late Senator La 
Follette. In 1952 it was the late Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, who said the depletion allow- 
ance was “to a large extent a gift.”’ 

Senator WILLIAMs on March 27 of this year 
pointed out that the “deduction goes on 
year after year without regard to the original 
investment, with the result that their origi- 
nal investment can be recovered under this 
tax-free formula many, many times.” 

The domestic situation is bad enough, but 
the foreign situation involving American 
companies is even worse. Senator CARROLL 
reveals that a combine of 4 huge companies 
owns the complete oil concession in Saudi 
Arabia. They are taking the 27% percent 
allowance, yet, according to Carrot, there 
is “no great need for exploration there. We 
already know that three-quarters of the 
world's oil is there.” He pointed out that 
of the $700 million gross earnings of the 
combine, only $7 million went for explora- 
tion. 

In any event, the Recorp makes interest- 
ing reading on an amendment offered by 
Senator DovGias which would have reduced 
the depletion allowance in some cases to 20 
percent, in others to 15. It was rejected. 
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And so long as oil and gas interests are 

- the recipients of special privileges from a 

benevolent Congress any such amendments 

will be defeated. And other business cor- 

porations will go on paying 52 percent in 
taxes and individuals up to 90 percent. 





“Mike” O'Leary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, every so 
often somebody moves into a section of 
the country from another area whom 
you feel has lived among you all his life. 
Captain John J. “Mike” O’Leary was that 
sort of person. 

Mike died the other day. 

He was known by many Members of 
the House during his long years as man- 
ager of the St. Charles Hotel in New 
Orleans. The historic hotel he managed 
was frequently the headquarters for 
congressional committees which went to 
New Orleans. Many were the times that 
Members, on a pleasure trip to New 
Orleans, made the St. Charles Hotel their 
home during their stay in New Orleans. 

Mike was my friend for more than 
20 years. I was one of the first people 
he met when he came to New Orleans 
and I was among his first permanent 
guests. I lived at the St. Charles Hotel 
until I came to Congress 17 years ago. 

My old high school and college class- 
mate, “Pie’’ Dufour, of the New Orleans 
States, has written a piece about “Mike” 
which just about says everything about 
him that any of his friends would liked 
to have said had they been given the 

opportunity. Since “Mike” had so many 

friends in Congress I am passing along 

“Pie” Dufour’s tribute in order that we 

may all share in his appreciation and 

evaluation of a really great guy. 
The article follows: 

Mrxe O'Leary Must Have Hap More Frrenps 

THAN ANYONE ELSE IN UnITep States 

Did anybody in the United States have 
more friends than Mike O'Leary? 

He knew more people than anybody I ever 
saw and more people knew him. 

And in all the years I’ve known him—since 





And I don’t have the slightest idea what 
the “J” in the middle stood for. To every- 


was a man of the 
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Mike was one of the founders of the Quar 
terback Club, one of the most success;, ,; 
the Monday morning second guessing BrOUps 
in America. He used to enjoy being needja; 
about the food served at the lunches. 

Hardly a meeting, over the nearly two qe. 
ades of the Quarterback Club's existence, th,, 
questions didn’t come up to the head tabie 
directed at Mike. Such laugh-provokers ,;' 

“Captain O'Leary, what is this?” 

“Mike, did the chef cut this meat with ,, 
invisible ray?” 

“Cap O'Leary: Where do you eat?” 

Mike enjoyed the weekly jesting, ang as 
Chairman Lester Lautenschlaeger reaq {), 
messages, he’d stand in one of the doorways 
grinning his wonderful Irish grin. 3 

Once, at the weekly meeting of a luncheon 
club of which he was a member, Captain 
O'Leary came with a lunch box and a ther. 
mos bottle. “Think I'd eat that stuff I serve 
you fellows?” he asked, as he opened the 
lunch box and unwrapped a sandwich. 

Mike was a great booster for sports jp 
New Orleans—Tulane football, the Pelicans 
and the Sugar Bowl game, especially. The 
annual buffet which he spread for the Sugar 
Bowl teams and guests after the game was 
the most fabulous I’ve ever seen. 

It was seldom that I’ve been out of town 
that someone, in a hotel lobby, at a theater 
or at a sports event didn’t ask to be re. 
membered to Mike O'Leary. 

Mike was a great story teller and he hag 
a fund of true tales. Frequently, Mike was 
in the know on important matter and knew 
the news behind the news. 

served in the United States Army 

in World War I, in both the Cavalry and 
Signal Corps. He saw battle action in France 
and I suspect that he performed with dis- 
tinction, for he never spoke about his war 
days, at least I never heard talk about them. 
In World War II, Captain O'Leary served on 
a draft board here. 
One of Captain O’Leary’s chief characteris- 
tics was his courage. He received a terrific 
one-two punch in the last half dozen years 
of his life. The first was the loss of his 
lovely little daughter,. after harrowing 
months of doubt as to whether the little 
girl would win or lose the batle for life. 
This broke Mike’s heart, but not his spirit. 
And then, a year or so later, Mike was strick- 
en with a serious illness which incapacitated 
him for months. 
He rallied, returned to the job, physically 
beaten down, but remained the same genial 
soul. He was stricken again, complications 
set in and he became enfeebled, but in due 
_ time he returned to his desk once more, with 
_his fighting spirit unbroken. 
Mike O’Leary’s death was a great loss to 
this community, and to his thousands of 
friends it was a personal tragedy. 
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Salute to Jamestown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
would like to point out that we citizens 
of Virginia are particularly pleased that 
the Boston Daily Globe recently printed 
a fine article, signed by the writer known 
as Uncle Dudley, describing the wonder- 
ful festival now underway at Jamestown, 
Va. Commissions established by both 
our Federal Government and the Siate 
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of Virginia are now commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first permanent English colony in 

the New World, at Jamestown, with a 
t, inspiring, and educational 
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0 dec. , 
‘cane ee most famous permanent Eng- 
lish colonies in the New World, from 
which our present United States of 
america is descended, were established 
at Jamestown in 1607, and at Plymouth 
Rock, in Massachusetts, a few years later, 
in 1620, 

This fine article from the Boston Daily 
Globe, describing the similarities between 
the voyages of the Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts colonists, and their later tribu- 
lations, was reprinted in the Richmond 


Times-Dispatch on Friday, April 12. For 
the benefit of the Members of the House, 
1 take very great pleasure in including 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SALUTE TO JAMESTOWN 


The two Commonwealths of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, which have shared so 
richly in the building of our Nation’s _— 
of pioneering, tradition, and government, 
a finding occasions this spring for renewal 
of memories closely similar. 
Bay Staters look to the approach of 
summer which will bring the Mayflower II to 
Plymouth in reduplication of the 
Pilgrim voyage that wrote one of the seminal 
chapter of the American legend. Mean- 
time, down in the Old Dominion, our south- 
ern neighbors have this week opened the 
350th birthday festival of Jamestown-—the 
first permanent English settlement estab- 
lished on this continent. 
The similarities of experience between 
these two precarious ventures of the early 
17th century were- numerous and close. 
Both the Virginia Company of London and 
the Virginia Company of Plymouth were 
chartered the same year: 1606. The-reso- 
lute little group of voyagers on the Susan 
Constant, the Godspeed, and the Discovery 
accosted the same perils from unknown seas, 
knew the same wavering hopes and tasted 
the same exultation when at long last they 
made landfall, as did the Pilgrims. 
The first Virginians, however, were more 
fortunate. Though their voyage was one of 
the longest transatlantic passages on rec- 
ord—close to 4 months—the promised land 
where they finally found haven greeted them 
with the warm breezes of April, murmerous 
with bees and fragrant with blossoming plum 
and wild strawberry. New England’s rock- 
bound coast in that bleak November, a few 
years later, offered grimmer welcome to 
Elder Brewster and his companions. 
And if the tribulations of the little band 
that set about building its fort on the shady 
peninsula well up the James River provided 
a preview of what was soon thereafter to be- 
fall their compatriots at Plymouth, includ- 
ing a starving time, tenacity of purpose dis- 
played was common to both. 
Jamestown’s birthday celebration has 
opened on an elaborate scale and will con- 
tinue through 8 months. The primitive 
atmosphere of the settlement has been re- 
conjured. It is sustained not only by 
replicas of the famous fort, Indian lodges, 
and other features of the first colony, but 
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With colonial Williamsburg and Yorktown 
summoned from close by to lend support 
observances, the Jamestown birthday 
party will surely garner the attention it so 
Massachusetts extends felici- 

State and to Plymouth’s 
pace setter in American history. 
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Such reemphasis as this on our Nation’s 
yesterdays fulfills a dual service. It provides 
a reminder of the humbleness of our begin- 
nings, at a moment of power in Time’s for- 
ward march when such a corrective can prove 
sanative. 

Of equal if not, indeed, greater conse- 
quence, such revitalization of interest in 
shrines commemorating common national 
experience help clarify in a time of con- 
fusion and doubt the principles from which 
our democratic institutions have evolved. 

Despite the fact that the meager group who 
debarked from the Susan Constant, the God- 
speed, and the Discovery differed in many 
ways in their outlook upon life and religion 
from the even smaller company of the May- 
flower, Jamestown, and Plymouth had and 
still have one significant fusion point. 

In the first charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London it was set down that the in- 
habitants of the colony and their children 
should. “have and enjoy all liberties, fran- 
chises, and immunities * * * as if they were 
abiding and born within this realm.” The 
planting of that seed and ‘its subsequent 
growth are Virginia’s and the Nation's his- 
tory. Like the Mayflower compact, and the 
creation of the New England town meeting 
which followed a few decades thereafter, it 
meant that the beginnings of free, represent- 
ative, democratic institutions and Govern- 
ment had been made. 





Dedication Exercises of the East Coast 
Facilities of Tracerlab 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to re- 
vise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday I am attending 
the dedication exercises of the East 
Coast facilities of Tracerlab, Inc. They 
have a very interesting facility in the 
Speaker’s State of Texas. The principal 
speaker will be the Honorable STeriinc 
COLE, am expert member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
done an enormous amount of work on 
this subject. I will be delighted to be 
there, and also because the laboratories 
are in the district of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DonoHvueE]. 

I would like to tell the Members, Mr. 
Speaker, of the work played by the 
women in the nuclear instrument in- 
dustry. The following is part of a letter 
sent to me by Tracerlab, Inc., and also 
there is a release from the corporation: 

TRACERLAB, INc., 
Waltham, Mass., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Eprra Norse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mas. Rocers: It is an honor indeed to 

have you present at our dedication ceremony. 
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The nuclear instrument industry, like so 
many others, is shorthanded, so - women have 
come to play an important role here to help 
fill the gap, and many of them are doing 
jobs which wculd otherwise be done by men. 
Since the atomic-energy field is hardly 10 
years old, it does not suffer from the rigid 
hiring-patterns of older industries and, as 
@ result, women who can take responsibility 
and carry it out have been given a free hand. 
Much of our work in radiochemistry is done 
by women—women Ph.D.’s, women techni- 
cians, women laboratory assistants, women 
chemists. Our Industrial Relations Director 
isa woman, Our crystal-growing laboratory, 
one of a handful of such operations in the 
whole world, is in charge of women. Much 
of our Geiger tube glass work is done by 
women. In addition, of course, the more 
traditional jobs of clerks, secretaries and 
others are filled by women. (I am sure you 
will be able to make comparisons with wom- 
en in industry 10 years ago, or, drawing 
on your own experiences, show how today’s 
situation is different from that of yester- 
year.) 

In a rapidly growing company such as 
ours, women have probably been offered more 
unique opportunities to achieve positions of 
leadership than in other companies. Our 
rapid growth has resulted in more promo- 
tions, but at the same time has made greater 
demands on the individual. A number of 
successful instances in which women have 
risen to the top here and are at the same 
time raising families or enjoying successful 
marriages is conclusive proof that today’s 
woman is enjoying the freedom and equality 
she has long sought and has the full accept- 
ance of management as a dependable reliable 
worker, 


* As I said above, I can only offer these as 
suggestions. If you would like additional 
thoughts, I would be glad to give them to 
you on the telephone or Thursday morning 
when you get here. 


I might suggest that you may want to get 
here around 12:30 p. m., although the dedi- 
cation ceremony does not begin until 1 p. m., 
in order to give the press time to talk briefly 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. STENZEL, 
Public Relations Manager. 





[Tracerlab, Ine., press release of April 
1957] 


Peaceful applications for atomic energy 
are taking another giant step forward in the 
United States with the completion of the 
world’s most modern plant devoted entirely 
to peaceful uses of atomic energy for Tracer- 
lab, Inc., pioneer in this field. The $1,900,- 
000 plant in Waltham, Mass., with 4 acres of 
floor space, confirms United States lead=r- 
ship in the world race to harness the atom. 
It will house Tracerlab’s east coast labora- 
tory, research and manufacturing facilities, 
and will be dedicated April 18 in brief cere- 
monies to be attended by National, State, 
and local officials, and many of the people 
who have contributed to the peacelul uses 
of the atom. 

Formerly housed in seven separate loca- 
tions in downtown Boston, where the com- 
pany was established only 10 years ago with 
a half dozen employees, the new facilities 
house operations which last year turned out 
almost $12 million worth of X-ray and nu- 
clear products to the world's medical, re- 
search, industrial, and chemical centers. 
Tracerlab, with some 800 employees, operates 
the world’s largest commercial radiochem- 
ical facilities, has the broadest product line 
in its field—ranging from simple lead bricks 
for radiation shielding to complex process 
control systems using radioisotopes—and a 
complete X-ray equipment line, produced by 
its X-ray subsidiary, Keleket X-ray Corp. 


17, 
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President W. O. Faxon, commenting on the 
new plant, said: “It is predicted that the 
nuclear instrumentation market alone will 
rise to a total of $135 million by 1963 (com- 
pared to $10 million in 1955) in response to 
an accelerated reactor building program as 
well as to new applications for atomic energy 
uncovered by research now in progress. This 
building gives us under one roof the facili- 
ties we need to continue to keep pace with 
this tremendous growth. 

“This one building will provide complete 
facilities for a mumber of varied working 


groups. Besides manufacturing and admin- 
istration, 11 separate major chemical 
laboratories, many designed exclusively 


for radioisotope work, can be used for re- 
search and synthesis. In another part of the 
building engineering facilities have been set 
up for the special needs of industrial, X-ray 
and instrument groups whose work may be 
in textiles one day, rubber the next, medicine 
the third and so on through an ever-broad- 
ening range of applications.” 

To tell the story of how the peaceful atom 
has been put to work to save industry some 
$200 million last year, and to show some of 
the operations of this unique New England 
firm, product displays, plant tours and 
demonstrations of isotope applications will 
be held at the time of the dedication which 
will be witnessed by the invited guests, and 
representatives of radio, television, newspa- 
pers, and the trade press. 

A highlight of the program will be an ad- 
dress by the Honorable STeriinc Coue, Rep- 
resentative from the State of New York and 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who will carry out the ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremonies by remote control using 
isotopes in a Tracerlab beta gage. 


oe 





Civil Rights and Trial by Jury 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Herman Edelsberg and David 
Brody, of the Antidefamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, and Francis Pohlhaus, of 
the Washington eee. peepee which 
I commend to the atten my col- 
leagues. The opponents of H. R. 6127, 
which I trust will shortly be reported out 
of the Rules Committee, are claiming 
that this bill will deprive citizens of their 
right to trial by jury, and this statement 
is a refutation of that argument: 

Crivi, RicuTs Bint AND TRIAL BY JURY | 

One of the persistent arguments devised 
by the opponents of civil rights legislation 
is the claim that the present bill would de- 
prive a man of his right to a jury trial. This 
argument is wrong in theory and wrong in 
fact. 

1. Existing Federal laws, long on the stat- 
ute books, make it a crime for any person 
vo violate the constitutional rights of an- 
other in certain circumstances. In any 
prosecution under these statutes the de- 
fendant gets a jury trial. In no way is this 
existing law changed by the bill. 
Nor would the bili make criminal any act 
which is not already criminal. 

2. What the bill does is to add a civil 
remedy—as distinguished from the existing 
criminal remedy—in cases of civil rights 
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violations. It would give the Government 
the same choice between criminal or civil 
remedies that’ the Government now has in 
some 28 fields—for example, antitrust, wage- 
hour, .Atomic Act violations. It 
would give to the Attorney General the right 
to go to a Federal court and get an order 
directing a State official or some other per- 
son to do that which may be necessary to 
give another citizen his constitutional 
rights. This is a time-honored equitable 
remedy—already available to individual 
citizens in civil rights cases; but because of 
the intimidation practiced individ- 
uals sometimes, it is necessary to give this 
right to the Attorney General, too. 


right to a jury trial. 
tional right to a trial by jury in contempt 
cases. It is a long-standing rule of law that 
when a person violates a valid court order— 
whether it involves the payment of ailmony, 
a labor relations decree, or an antitrust 


aman of something, when he is not entitled 
to it to begin with. : 

4. The opponents of civil rights have never 
been heard before to complain about their 
own State laws which permit judges to send 
defendants to jail for contempt of court 
without a jury trial. No member of the 
southern bloc in has raised his 
voice ever the fine and jail sentence imposed 
by an Atlanta judge on the leader of the 
NAACP in that community for contempt of 
court—without a jury trial. Nor did they 
complain when an Alabama judge fined the 
NAACP $100,000 for contempt of court—again 
without a jury trial. Other southern States 


tees subjects a person to a contempt cita- 
tion and punishment—without a jury trial. 
Yet no southern Member of Congress has 
protested this punitive State legislation. It 
should be clear to any fairminded person 
that what these people are trying to do is 
to protect violators of Federal court orders 


ten into the law by 
where the Government itself is a party to 
the contempt action. Now for the first time, 
and only for the sake of 
sistance to 


April 17 


serious felonies, and in nearly all the stat, 
courts misdemeanors are tried and jai 
sentences imposed by courts acting without 
@ jury. Surely there is no greater neeq fo, 
a jury trial in case of a violation of a cou; 
order designed to protect Constitutiona; 
rights, particularly since the moral stigma o¢ 
a criminal conviction does not attach to 4 
conviction for contempt. Nor does the con. 
victed man lose any of his civil richts_ 
right to vote, for example—which follows iy 
the case of a conviction for a serious crime 
8. The most troublesome aspect of the 
hollow jury trial argument is that it seem; 
to be a move designed to encourage resist. 
ance to valid court order. If the bill ji; 
passed in its present form, it is expected that 
in virtually every case a State official ordereg 
by the court to do the rightful thing to pro. 
tect a person’s Constitutional rights, wi); 
obey. However, if the opponents of ciyi! 
rights can add the jury-trial rider to this 
bill, it will be a signal-to some State officials 
or lawless elements to defy the Federaj 
court's order. They would count on a jury 
that would share the community's preju- 
dices against Negro Constitutional rights to 
nullify the court’s order by voting to acquit 
regardless of the clear evidence of guilt. 





Columbus Day: A Spiritual Symbol to the 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H. R. 387 which seeks to de- 
clare October 12 a legal holiday, I am 
pleased to submit the following report 
issued by the executive committee of the 
National Citizens Committee for Colum- 
bus Day for printing in the Rrecorp. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the membership of the executive com- 
mittee for the fine work which is being 
done in bringing to the attention of the 
people of the Americas the significance 
of Christopher Columbus. 

CoLtumsus Day: A SpimrirvaAL SYMBOL OF THE 
AMERICAS—THEME: AMERICANS ALL 

(A report on the 1956 Columbus Day observ- 

ances in the United States issued by the 

executive committee, the National Citizens 

Committee for Columbus Day, Washington, 

D.C.) 

“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 

These words have helped many a youngster 
through an examination. But how many 
youngsters or oldsters for that matter stop to 
think of the spiritual significance of the 
great discovery of October 12, 1492. 

We are told by Samuel Eliot Morison, our 
most eminent biographer of Columbus, that 
the discovery of the New World was the 
most spectacular and most far-reaching dis- 
covery in recorded human history. 

The American continent has indeed be- 
come the symbol of a new way of life—of 
freedom—of or people the 
world over. The of the Organization 
of American States, the oldest, the strongest, 
and most influential regional organization in 
the world, proclaims that the historic mission 
of America is to offer man a land of liberty. 

And yet, we in the United States know very 
little about the people in the other 20 Amer- 
ican republics—their problems, their needs, 
their aspirations. 
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on February 23, 1957, His-Excellency Vic- 

andrade, the Bolivian Ambassador to the 
to fed States, in an address before the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of Pennsylvania State College 


eee average citizen in the United States 
js only vaguely aware of Latin America. He 
nas, on the whole, @ kindly feeling toward his 
southern and believes they will 
sand beside the United States in the event 
of 8 indeed has been true in the 
But he knows comparatively little 
spout Latin America and hears comparative- 
ly little. Many batin Americans feel they 
gre taken for granted by the United States, 
and, perhaps, there is something in that 
eeling.”” : 
ae DAY CELEBRATIONS—AN OCCASION 
yor LEARNING MORE ABOUT OUR LATIN AMER- 
JCAN NEIGHBORS 
The National Citizens Committee for Co- 
jumbus Day agrees with the observations of 
ambassador Andrade. The national com- 
mittee was organized from a Washington, 
p. Cc. community committee in 1955 to help 
our citizens in all sections of the country 
jarn more about their Latin American 


neighbors. 

In 1955 and in 1956, nationwide Columbus 
Day observances commremorated two great 
“7 discovery of the Western Hemisphere. 

The historic brotherhood of the Americas. 

Reports from the 1956 Columbus Day par- 
ticipants—governors, mayors, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, and community lead- 
ers—urge the national committee to make 
Columbus Day observances another occasion 
for promoting inter-American solidarity and 
to set up @ permanent organization to that 
end. . 

A permanent Columbus Day organization 
is one of our 1957 goals. 

AMERICANS ALL—THEME OF COLUMBUS DAY 

OBSERVANCES 

The national committee has chosen as its 
Columbus Day theme—Americans All. This 
uniting over 340 million 


The national committee is a voluntary 


citizens group working through such estab- 
lished channels as schools and colleges, na- 


through the success of their efforts in achiev- 
ing stronger bonds of inter-American soli- 


1955, hundreds of thousands of 


Americans—adults and young people—have 
learned more about the spiritual significance 


kept alive by the distinguished 
leaders of the Knights of Columbus and the 
various Italian-American societies. Since 


” 
OF “AMERICANS ALL” THEMB 


program to a successful end were indeed rep- 
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resentative of the “Americans All’’ theme. 
Citizens of the United States worked in co- 
operative harmony with representatives of 
the Latin American Republics, and Italy and 
Spain. 

The United States representatives were: 

Mr. Miguel Aranguren, Organization of 
American States. 

Dr. George E. Arnstein, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mr. Edgar R. Baker, managing director, 
Time-Life International. 

Miss Nora Beust, United States Office of 
Education. 

Miss Edna Bowles, the Americas Daily. 

Mr. Howard H. Cummings, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Mr. G. Edward Damon, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

Mr. Zachary T. Del Giorno, Italian Ameri- 
can Societies. 

Mr. William E. Dunn, Inter-American 
Schools Service, American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Thomas F. Gately, chairman, World 
Trade Committee, Washington Board of 
Trade. 

Miss Mary Anne Gibson, National Catho- 
lic Education Association. 

Dr. Delia Goetz, United States Office of 
Education. 

Mr. A. B. Kapplin, National Americanism 
Commission, B’nai B'rith. 

Dr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Dr. David Heft, Organization of American 
States. . 

Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, United States Office 
of Education. 

Dr. J. Dan Hull, United States Office of 
Education. 

Sister Mary Janet, S. C., Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America. 

Dr. Arno Jewett, United States Office of 
Education. 

Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, United States 
Office of Education. : 

Mrs. Ruth E. Kaiser, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association. 3 @ 

Mr. OmaB. Ketghum, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Dr. John R. Ludington, 
Office of Education. 

Mr. E. W. H. Lamsden, Time-Life Interna- 
tional. 

Rev. Thomas D. Martin, Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America. 

Dr. 8S. V. Martorana, United States Office of 
Education. 

Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C. M., Mission 
Secretariat, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. , 

Dr. Virginia Neal Mills, Department of 
Rural Etucation, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Hon. George D. Neilson, Judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. John T. O’Brien, public relations con- 
sultant. 

Dr. Alejandro Orfila, director of public re- 
lations, tion of American States. 

Dr. Paul E. Smith, International Relations 
Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Lt.-Col. James B. Sweeney, United States 
Air Force. 

Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, St. Joseph’s-on- 
Carrollton Manor 


Miss Kathleen Walker, Editor, Americas, 
Organization of American States. 

Mr. Vincent Wilber, Department of State. 

Mr, John W. White, United States Inter- 
American Council. 

Mr. George Winstead, United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Mrs. Constance Zarbo, the Americas Dally. 

The Embassy representatives were: 


United States 


. Argentina: Mr. Alberto J. Prando, coun- 
selor, 
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Bolivia: Mr. Luis F. Ramirez, alternate 
delegate of Bolivia to the OAS. 

Chile: Mr. Ricardo Lira, third secretary. 

Colombia: Dr. Prancisco Gnecco, cultural 
counselor, 

Costa Rica: Mrs. Mirtha Virginia de Perea, 
first secretary. 

Cuba: Dr. Mario Nunez, first secretary. 

Dominican Republic: Mr, Victor L. Aybar, 
first secretary. 

Ecuador: Dr. Luis R. Salazar, first secretary. 

El Salvador: Miss Grace McDougald, secre- 
tary to the Ambassador. 

Guatemala: Mr. Julio Sandoval, cultural 
attaché. 

Haiti: Mr, Jean Dauphin, minister coun- 
selor. 

Honduras: Mr. Jose Llado de Cosso, press 
attaché. 

Italy: Mr. Salvatore Porcari Li Destri, third 


secretary. 

Nicaragua: Dr. Aristides Somarriba, second 
secretary. 

Panama: Miss Anita Ramirez-Duque, 
counselor. 


Peru: Mr. Jose Urdanivia, second secretary. 

Spain: Mr. Angel Segaz, first secretary. 

Uruguay: Mr. Albert Rodriguez-Nin, em- 
bassy secretary, 

It was through these leaders that our story 
of Columbus Day was told throughout the 
Western Hemisphere and in Spain and Italy. 
It was this committee which helped to dis- 
tribute the 2,500 copies of the 1956 Columbus 
Day Leaders’ Guide so ably prepared under 
the direction of Dr. John R. Ludington of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Actually, Dr. Paul E. Smith distributed 750 
guides through the international relations 
committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. . Prederick G. Hochwalt 
distributed 600 to the Catholic schools. Dr. 
William E. Dunn sent materials to the three- 
hundred-odd American-sponsored schools in 
the Latin Ameriean countries. The Latin 
American representatives carried the Colum- 
bus Day story to their ambassadors who in 
turn informed their governments of United 
States activities, 

THE 1956 SPONSORS OF COLUMBUS DAY 
Business sponsors 

The 1956 Columbus Day chairman, Mr. 
Edgar R. Baker, managing director, Time- 
Life International, not only gave splendid 
leadership to the nationwide celebrations, 
but he was also generous in his financial sup- 
port of the national eommittee’s work. 
Other business sponsors contributing were: 

H. W. Balgooyen, executive vice president, 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 

William E. Barlow, president, Vision, Inc. 

W. W. Faw, president, the Faw Hotels. 

Lewis B. Harder, president, South Ameri- 
can Gold & Platinum Co. 

W. M. Miller, vice president, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 

John D. J. Moore, vice president, W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

A. Thomas Taylor, chairman of the board, 
International Packers, Ltd. 

Andrew B. Shea, president, Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc. 

Malcolm C, Stewart, treasurer, the Gillette 
Co 


A large contribution was also made by 
the National Forum for Good Government, 
an educational foundation. 


Honorary sponsors 


From the Congress of the United States 
came honorary sponsorship from Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. In spite of their heavy 1956 political 
campaign duties, many of these eminent 
leaders gave direction and guidance to the 
Columbus Day programs. 

Prom the United States Senate: Hon. J. 
Gienn Beall, Maryland; Hon. George H. Ben- 
der, Ohio; Hon. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia; Hon. 
Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; Hon. Ralph E. 
Flanders, Vermont; Hon. Theodore Francis 
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Green, Rhode Island; Hon. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr., Missouri; Hon. Spessard L. Hol- 
land, Florida; Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Hon. Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; 
Hon. John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Thomas H. Kuchel, California; Hon. William 
Langer, North Dakota; Hon. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, Washington; Hon. Mike Mansfield, 
Montana; Hon. Edward Martin, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Wayne Morse, Oregon; Hon. Karl 
E. Mundt, South Dakota; Hon. Frederick G. 
Payne, Maine; Hon. A. Willis Robertson, Vir- 
ginia; Hon. H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey; 
Hon. John J. Williams, Delaware; Hon. Milton 
R. Young, North Dakota. 

From the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives: Hon. Marguerite Stitt Church, 
Illinois; Hon. James J. Delaney, New York; 
Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut; Hon. 
John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Hon. James J. 
Fulton, Pennsylvania; Hon. Brooks Hays, Ar- 
kansas; Hon. Lester Holtzman, New York; 
Hon. Donald L. Jackson, California; Hon. 
Walter H. Judd, Minnesota; Hon. Edna F. 
Kelly, New York; Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, 
Ohio; Hon. Earl M. LeCompte, Iowa; Hon. 
John W. McCormack, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Massachusetts; Hon. 
Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire; Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Massachusetts; Hon. 
Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky; Hon. Melvin Price, 
Illinois; Hon. Sam Rayburn, Texas, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Hon. Peter 
W. Rodino, Jr.. New Jersey; Hon. Lawrence 
H. Smith, Wisconsin; Hon. Leonor K. Sulli- 
van, Misouri; Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
New Jersey; Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, Wis- 
consin. 

From the religious world came honorary 
sponsorship from Protestant ministers, 
Catholic priests, and Jewish rabbis: 

Dr. Leonard P. Aries, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Rabbi A. Balfour Bricker, Temple Sinal, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, minister, the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D. C. 

Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, director, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C. M., executive 
secretary, mission secretariat, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi David H. Panitz, Congregation Adas 
Israel, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Federation of Churches, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi Henry Segal, Congregation B'nai 
Israel, Washington, D. OC. 

Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, St. Joseph’s-on- 
Carrollton Manor, Frederick, Md. 

From the Latin American countries came 
cooperation and honorary sponsorship from 
the ambassadors to the United States and 
to the Organization of American States: 

His Excellency Ambassador Adolfo A. 
Vicchi, of Argentina. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Eduardo Augusto Garcia, of Argentina. 

His Excellency Ambassador Victor And- 
rade, of Bolivia. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Fernando Lobo of Brazil. - 

His Excellency Ambassador Mario Rodri- 
guez Altamirano of Chile. 

His Excellency Ambassador Represeritative 
Alberto Sepulveda Contreras of Chile. 

His Excellency Ambassador Francisco 
Urrutia of Colombia. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Cesar Tulio Delgado of Oolombia, Chairman 
of the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. . 

His Excellency Ambassador Gonzalo J. 
Facio of Costa Rica. 
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His Excellency Ambassador Miguel Angel 
Campa of Cuba. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Jose T. Baron of Cuba. 

His Excellency Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar of the Dominican Republic. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Jose R. Rodriguez of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

_ The Honorable 
chargé d'affaires of Ecuador. 

His Excellency Ambassador Hector David 
Castro of El Salvador. 

His Excellency Ambassador Jose Luis Cruz- 
Salazar of Guatemala. 

His Excellency’ Ambassador 
Zephirin of Haiti. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Love Leger of Haiti. 

The Honorable Dr. Policarpo Callejas B., 
chargé d'affaires of Honduras. 

His Excellency Ambassador Manuel Tello 
of Mexico, 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Luis A. Quintanilla of Mexico. 

His Excellency Ambassador Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua.- 

His Excellency Ambassador Joaquin Jose 
Vallarino of Panama. 

His Excellency Ambassador Guillermo En- 
ciso-Velloso of Paraguay. 

His Excellency Ambassador Fernando 
Berckemeyer of Peru. 

His Excellency Ambassador Representative 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru. 

His Excellency Ambassador Julio A. La- 
, carte of Uruguay. 

His Excellency Ambassador Cesar Gonzales 
of Venezuela. 

The Honorable Nelson Himiob, Interim 
Representative, of Venezuela. 

In addition to the splendid cooperation 
from the Latin American ambassadors, the 
cooperation from the staff of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. was perhaps our 
greatest asset. The National Committee 
wishes to pay special tribute to Dr. Jose A. 
Mora, Secretary General, and Dr. Alejandro 
Orfila, Director of Public Relations, for their 
efforts in making this splendid euopenstion 
possible. 

WHAT THE GOVERNORS AND THEIR STATE COLUM- 
BUS DAY CHAIRMEN DID IN 1956 

Thirty-eight governors issued Columbus 
Day proclamations urging schools, colleges, 
churches, and organizations to observe Co- 
lumbus Day in commemoration of the great 
discoverer and the historic brotherhood of 
the Americas. Here is the list of the distin- 
guished governors participating: Hon. James 
E. Folsom, Alabama; Hon. Orval Faubus, 
Arkansas; Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Califor- 
nia; Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado; Hon. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Connecticut; Hon. J. 
Caleb Boggs, Delaware; the Board of Commis- 
sioners, District of Columbia; Hon. LeRoy 
Collins, Florida; Hon. Marvin Griffin, Georgia; 
Hon. Robert E. Smylie, Idaho; Hon. William 
G. Stratton, Illinois; Hon. George N. Craig, 
Indiana; Hon. Fred Hall, Kansas; Hon. Albert 
Benjamin Chandler, Kentucky; Hon. Ed- 
mund S. Muskie, Maine; Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Maryland; Hon. Christian A. Her- 
ter, Massachusetts; Hon. G. Mennen Wil- 


Mauclair 


‘ashington: 
Hon. William C. Marland, West Virginia; 


Dr. Benjamin Peralta, 
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Hon. Walter J. Kohler, Wisconsin; 
ward L. Simpson, Wyoming. 

Fourteen governors appointed State chair. 
men who organized statewide Columbus pz 
observances: “Y 

California: Mr, Peter Bertoglio, 
burgh. 

Colorado: Mayor Frank Ciancio, Welby 

Florida: Mr. E. D. Henry Palermo, Tampa 

Idaho: Dr. Alton B. Jones, Boise. - 

Indiana: Mr. Edward i 
a J. Dowd, Indianap. 

Kentucky: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred Pp. Horri. 
gan, Louisville. 

Michigan: Mr. Walter H. Graveline, Bay 
City and Mr. Ralph Mancini, Detroit. 

Missouri: Mr. John J. Griffin, St. Louis. 

New Jersey: Mr. Ovid Colalillo, Orange 

Oregon: Mr. Ernest R. Jachetta, Portland, 

Pennsylvania: Senator John Dent, Jean. 
nette. 

South Dakota: Dr. Harold Freeman , Pierre, 

Utah: Dr. E. Allen Bateman, Salt Lake City, 

Wisconsin: Mr, John R. DiCello, gs; 
Kenosha. 7 

WHAT SOME OF THE STATE CHAIRMAN pip 

Missouri: Mr. John J. Griffin, banker anq 
civic leader. 

In the State of Missouri, Mr. John J. Griffin, 
vice president of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, served as the able State chairman 
for the second consecutive year. Here is the 
composition of his State committee which 
organized parades, essay contests in the 
schools and provided speakers. 

,_ Chairman and county or town 


Mrs. Richard H. Walsh, chairman of Wo- 
men’s Division for State. 

Dr. J. B. Wedge, chairman, Knights of 
Columbus. 

Sam Shaikewitz, Jewish representative of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Mr. C. Rouss Gallopp, Audrain County, 

Mr. oe Garvey, Buchanan County. 

. Ed Jameson, Callaway County. 
S. Williamson, Boone County, 
haben 9 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
tuart Keckley, Fulton, Mo, 
Lamb, Macon, Mo. 
cis H. Hess, Jasper County. 
Bush, Fenton, Mo. 
, Fenton, Mo, 

Mr. Griffin's description of what happened 
in Fenton, Mo., on Columbus Day is a good 
example of how Americans all work to- 
gether for a common goal. 

Mr. Dave Bush represented the Civic 
group and Mr. J. Voss represented the 
Knights of Columbus group. 

The committee did a very fine and wonder- 
ful job. They enlisted the support of all 
merchants in thir immediate vicinity, in- 
cluding Fenton, High Ridge, Valley Park, 
House St. Louis County and 
Jefferson County. In this, they were able 
to solicit sufficient funds from the mer- 
chants to give prizes to the following par- 
ticipants in the essay contest—which was 
participated in by 5 public and 5 parochial 
schools: 


Hon. Mil. 


Pitts. 


PEoesE 


; 


penne 
r 
a 
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First prize: Jim Downing, Valley Park 
Public School, Kodak and projettor. 

Second prize: Miss Hope Hraz, St. Cath- 
erine LaBaure, Sappington, typewriter. 

Third prize: Miss Johnell Gessler, Arnold 
Public School, record player. 

Fourth prize: Miss Patricia Kowert, Fen- 
ton, Mo., St. Paul School, fountain pen and 
pencil. 

The additional money which was left over 
was distributed equally to the Cardinal 
Glennon Hospital for Crippled Children and 
the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Each hospital received $50. 

This committee did a very fine job in ar- 
ranging a parade which extended over one- 
half mile. This parade consisted of walk- 
ing units, riding units and floats. 


& 
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ion. 
Teall Mr. Edward J. Dowd, Knights of 
Columbus leader. 

In Indiana, Gov. George N. Craig appointed 
mr. Edward J. Dowd, a noted leader of the 
Knights of Columbus, and past State deputy 
of the Indiama State council. Mr. Dowd 
reports that there were proclamations by the 
mayors of about 70 communities as well as 
the proclamation by the Governor. 

The Knights of Columbus assumed the re- 
sponsibility under Mr. Dowd’s direction in 
organizing Columbus Day celebrations in 
some 100 Indiana communities, public and 
parochial schools, community organizations, 
and mayors along with the press, radio, and 
TV joined the Knights in making Indiana’s 
observance of Columbus Day a truly historic 
occasica, 

In Evansville, Ind., Mr. Edwin C. Kempf, 
grand knight, brought the story of Columbus 
to the people of southern Indiana through 
well-organized radio and televison programs 
on October 12. The television program over 
WFIE-TV was an unusual one. Says Mr. 
Kempf: “Knights of Columbus State Sec- 
retary Jack Griffin reported from this station 
from 4:45 p. m. to 5 o’clock. I would like-to 
explain Brother Griffin's activities. The tele- 
yision station arranged their studio to appear 
as a living room with a fireplace. Brother 
Grifin, along with three of his children, 
spent the 15 minutes reading about Colum- 
bus’ voyage, and as Brother Griffin read, the 
children interspersed the reading with ques- 


ically point.out the entire route of Colum- 
bus.” 

New Jersey: Mr. Ovid J. Colalillo, leader in 
Italian-American organizations. 

For the second consecutive year, Governor 
Meyner appointed one of New Jersey’s most 
able Italian-American leaders as State Co- 
lumbus Day chairman. Mr. Ovid J. Colalillo 
has again done a magnificent job. He re- 
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Played on all State 
school authorities . 
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Temembered. The responses to our appeal 
were many and widespread. I can say 
that almost every large city in our State 
observed Columbus Day by having some 
form of activity arranged. A very high per- 
centage of the mayors of the towns and vil- 
lages issued proclamations, and several cities 
have established permanent Columbus Day 
committees. 

“Prom the activities reported to me 
throughout the State, I feel deeply honored 
and gratified and can state without equivoca- 
tion that the observance with the theme 
‘Americans All’ is now felt in the entire 
State.” 

WHAT MAYORS AND THEIR COMMUNITY CHAIR- 
MEN DID IN 1956 


The national committee believes from re- 
ports that well over 300 mayors of cities 
with over 25,000 population issued Columbus 
Day proclamations. We received proclama- 
tions from 164 mayors, and we know that in 
seventy-odd cities and towns in Indiana, and 
in most cities and towns in Missouri, Colo- 
rado, and New Jersey, the mayors did issue 
proclamations according to State reports. 

The majority of the 164 mayors reporting 
directly appcinted community chairmen who 
actually organized communitywide celebra- 
tions. The successful community celebra- 
tions were organized by His Honor John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, and president of the 
United States Conference of Mayors: Here 
are typical reports: 

The city of Baton Rouge, La., and parish of 

East Baton Rouge. The Honorable Jesse 

L. Webb, Jr., mayor, president 


Mayor Webb, one of our Nation’s few but 
distinguished women mayors appointed Mr. 
Robert S. Boeker, her assistant, as Baton 
Rouge’s .Columbus Day chairman. Mr. 
Boeker writes: 

“Mr, Guy Dicharry, a local businessman, 
acted as assistant chairman of our com- 
mittee. Special club programs as well as 
radio and television publicity and programs 
were held in our city. Speakers were as- 
signed to these activities and to the schools 
where requests for them had been made. 

“It is the opinion of the undersigned that 
this annual observance could be built up 
in Baton Rouge to a very worthwhile project. 
Since the Louisiana State University has 
many Latin American students on the cam- 
pus, we have an ideal location for joint ac- 
tivities in such an observance as a gesture 
of friendship to our Latin American neigh- 
bors.” 


Sacramento, Calif., the Honorable Clarence 
L. Azeuedo, mayor 


Mayor Azeuedo appointed as Sacramento’s 
Columbus Day chairman, Mr. Lawrence F. 
Girolami, an attorney. Mr. Girolami gives 
an interesting report of Sacramento’s big 
celebration : 

“My committee organized a community 
celebration in which the Sacramento chap- 
ters of the Sons of Italy in America and the 
Knights of Columbus held ceremonies in the 
rotunda of the State Capitol Building in 
Sacramento. In the rotunda there is a4 
statue of Columbus pleading his case to 
Queen Isabella. Following these ceremonies 
at noon, the Knights of.Columbus held a 
luncheon. The following evening the Sons 
of Italy in America held their Columbus Day 
dinner, 

“The mayor has asked me to advise you 
that next year he intends to organize a 
larger community program in this city for 
the celebration of Columbus Day.” 

Denver, Colo., the Honorable W; F. 
Nicholson, mayor 
Mr. Marshall M. Reddish, United States 


Mint Service, Treasury Department, set an 
enviable record as Denver’s Columbus Day 
chairman. Mr. Reddish makes an interesting 


and some important observations, 
too: 
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“The Denver Citizens Committee had con- 
siderable suceess in calling attention to the 
two great ideas which are endorsed by the 
national committee. We were thus able to 
make notable headway beyond the tradi- 
tional Columbus Day celebrations. Many 
clubs, such as the American Legion, Knights 
of Columbus, and World Trade Clubs de- 
voted their programs during the week of 
October 8 to 13 to the Columbus Day theme. 
Many others paid at least a passing salute 
to Columbus during that week. Both the 
Denver public schools and Catholic schools 
endorsed the Columbus Day theme and many 
of them had special assemblies, special work 
in art classes, and panel discussions on pan- 
American culture. Among the window dis- 
Plays was one by Braniff Airlines and a 
Latin-American importer. 

“Due to the lack of time the local com- 
mittee was not able to arrange major radio 
or TV programs, However, spot announce- 
ments and news coverage were conducted 


‘poth by radio and television stations. 


“Considerable interest was expressed in 
setting up a continuous organization for the 
yearly celebration. I would like to do what 
I can to help. Please send me any advice or 
comments you have for establishing such a 
continuing group. 

“I have found the encouragement of 
Columbus Day observances a rich experience 
in brotherhood. The observances promote 
cooperation between groups of all kinds and 
are very much in line with our country's 
good-neighbor policy.” 


Hoboken, N. J., the Honorable John J. 
Grogan, mayor 


Mr. Charles De Fazio, member of a distin- 
guished Hoboken. law firm, and a leader of 
UNICO National, joined hands with the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee in Hoboken’s out- 
standing 1956 Columbus Day celebration. 
Under the sponsorship of UNICO chapter 
over 300 Hoboken residents celebrated at a 
banquet attended by State and local officials. 


COLUMBUS DAY PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

From 37 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, 113 colleges and universities reported 
Columbus Day observances and conferences 
on the Latin American countries. The na- 
tional committee presents herein three types 
of programs. 

Dr. Curtis A. Wilgus, director, School of In- 
ter-American Studies, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, sent a copy of his seventh an- 
nual conference program on the Caribbean, 
organized in cooperation with the United 
Fruit Co. This School of Inter-American 
Studies conducts one of the Nation’s out- 
standing programs in inter-American affairs. 
The May 1956 bulletin gives an interesting 
account of what the University of Florida 
is doing. 

Dr. Richard C. Todd tells us how many 
departments of East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C., cooperated in making the great 
discoverer and our Latin American neighbors 
more real to the students, the community, 
and the state. Here is the story of what 
they did: 

The East Carolina College Columbus Day 
committee participated in the national pro- 
gram in the following manner: 

1. East Carolina College Band played, sang, 
and. danced Latin American compositions as 
half-time show of the E. C. C.-Catawha foot- 
ball game, September 29. 

2. Three televised programs: 

(a) October 12, over channel 9, at 4 p. m., 
George Perry in his Music Appreciation 
Course featured 30 minutes of Latin Amer- 
ican compositions, techniques, and com- 
posers. 

(b) October 13, over channel 9, at 4:30 
Pp. m., Claud Garren narrated the discovery 
of America, etc. 

(c) October 14, over channel 7, at 1 p. m., 
Dr. Martha Pingle featured our Latin Ameri- 
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can students and Francis Neel in a cultural 
program. 

3. A forum entitied “Americans All” was 
tape recorded for radio and used throughout 
North Carolina—Dr. Richard C. Todd, mod- 
erator, with panel consisting of F. Stanley 
Moore, John Gordon, Rachel Cordiero, and 
Mona Farge. 

4. United States Navy Band in concert at 
East Carolina College, Monday, October 15, 
8 p. m., played a medley of Latin American 
compositions at request of committee. 

5. Dr. Elmer Lawson directed the Social 
Studies Student Teachers to feature “Amer- 
icans All” theme in their work in the various 
high schools. This was done by use of 
book and picture displays, films, class discus- 
sions, map projects, assembly programs, etc. 

6. Pan American flag display, Latin Amer- 
ican painting exhibit, and Latin American 
book display; Ottober 8-20, Joyner Library 
lobby, arranged by Dr. Mildred Southwick, 
Francis Neel, and James Butler. 

7. Latin American Artifact Display, stu- 
dent union, October 5-19, arranged by Fran- 
cis Neel: Dr. Richard C. Todd, chairman; 
Dr. Kenneth Cuthbert, music; Dr. Martha 
Pingel, American literature; Dr. Mildred 
Southwick, library; Mr. Francis Neel, art; 
Miss Mary Greene, publicity; Miss Rosalind 
Roulston, radio and TV; Mr. James Butler, 
alumni secretary. 

At Harvard University: 

A special exhibition of works by and about 
Christopher Columbus were on view at Har- 
vard’s Widener Library from Monday, Oc- 
tober 8 through Columbus Day, October 12. 

Its key piece was a rare early printing of 
the letter Columbus wrote to the treasurer 
of Spain on his return from the New World, 
describing his discoveries. 

This letter was printed in Paris in™1493. 
It was presented to Harvard by the Bodleian 
Library in 1936 during the Harvard Tercente- 
nary celebration. The only other known 


copy of this edition is owned by the Bodleian. 


Other materials on display have been 
chosen to suggest the range of Harvard’s col- 
lections dealing with the great navigator. 

There are, for example, Gamuel Eliot Mori- 
son’s Admiral of the Ocean Sea, the first 
study of Columbus’ journeys from the view- 
point of navigation and seamanship; the 
memorial volume from the city of Boston’s 
Columbus celebration in 1892, the 400th an- 
niversary; a copy of Fernand Colomb which 
the author Henry Harisse, one of the great 
19th century students of Columbus, pre- 
sented to Francis Parkman in 1872; and vari- 
ous literature, some in manuscript, dealing 
with the navigator’s death, burial, and re- 
mains. 

The library has one of the most extensive 
collections of books and documents relating 
to Columbus. Its thousands of items include 
notarial manuscripts, many facsimiles of 
original Columbus documents preserved in 
European libraries, and a virtualiy complete 
collection of secondary works on the explorer. 


» EXAMPLES OF WHAT PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS DID ON COLUMBUS DAY 


Through the cooperation of the national 
and State education association journal edi- 
tors, State department of education bulletins, 
and the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, thousands of schools learned about 
Columbus Day and did something about it, 
too. 
The story of what schools did is a thrilling 
one. Here are some examples of how schools 
in 32 states observed Columbus Day as a 
taking-off point for study of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Miss Cora M. Leamy, director of curricu- 
lum, Gardner, Mass., public schools, wrote: 

“Gardner’s observance of Columbus Day in 
its schools this year proved to be outstanding 
and included many unusual and 
ideas, In grades 1 to 6 in the elementary 
grades and in the junior high school, units 
of work were carried on, observing the dis- 
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covery of the Western Hemisphere and the 
brotherhood of the American Republics. 

“Newspaper publicity sent in from the 
various schools was excellent. 

“Activities carried on included: 

“Songs of the American Republics; poems, 
stories, plays, dramatizations, and panto- 
mimes (some of these ); choral read- 
ing; bulletin board displays and exhibits; 
filmstrips; recordings; motion pictures; pic- 
ture study; assembly programs; models of 
boats; map work, tracing routes, locating 
countries, etc.; scrapbooks, notebook covers; 
round table, panel discussions, individual 
and group reports; creative arts; clay model- 
ing; chalk drawing; water color and crayon 
illustrations; murals and built-up posters.” 

Miss Eda Williams, a primary teacher in 
the Thompson School, Bend, Oreg., says: 

“Ours is a primary school, having only the 
first three grades. However, in every room 


. there were stories of Columbus, songs, art 


work, and in my room and loaned to the other 
rooms, a large pop-up poster of Columbus 
and his three boats. 

“I very much like the idea of using Colum- 
bus Day to build better relations between the 
countries of the Americas.” 

Mr. Anthony F. Musso, supervisor of foreign 
languages, Scranton, Pa., public schools, says: 

“We have had a citywide coordinated pro- 
gram for the observance of Columbus Day 
in the Scranton public schools. In the State 
of Pennsylvania Columbus Day is one of the 
aw selected for special observances by 
the public schools and the department of 
public instruction requires that an appro- 
priate program be conducted. We have al- 
ways observed Columbus Day suitably in the 
public schools of Scranton, but this year, due 
to your committee’s work we had an increase 
in Columbus Day activities. 

“A brochure of suggested activities was sent 
out to each elementary and secondary school. 
At the same time a newspaper article and a 
discussion during a principals’ meeting em- 


Columbus Day with the theme 
All. ‘ 


“As a result, severabschool PTA’s conducted | 


Columbus Day meetings and most 
social studies classes focused their attention 
on the Americas, and each of the five sec- 
ondary schools held lovely Columbus Day 
assemblies in their respective school audi- 
toriums. 

“The newspapers cooperated with their 
publicity on our activities and the activities 
of the Columbus Day Association of Lacka- 
wanna County, who held an annual banquet 
on that day.” 

In the Syracuse, N. Y., public schools, Miss 
Gertrude M. Burke, head, department of citi- 
zenship education, developed and sent out to 
each citizenship education teacher an excel- 


Academy, Crookston, Minn., tells us how hard 
the whole school worked to make Columbus 
Day a success. 

Columbus Day was observed by the entire 
school with a program presenting skits and 


' gongs: 


1. National Anthem, entire school.. The 
Pledge of Allegiance, entire school. 

2. Columbus Sailed the Ocean Blue, song, 
first and second grades. $ 

3. Salute to Columbus, choral reading, 
composed by the third and fourth grades. 
_4. A medley of American music, instru- 
mental ensemble. 

5. A skit'on Columbus composed by the 
seventh and eighth grades. . : 
6. Columbus, choral reading, fifth and 
sixth grades. 

7. Dramatization of significant parts of 
Columbus’ life, 12th grade. 

8. America, the Beautiful, entire school. 


, were accompanied by the instrume 
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The first and last number on the Program 
semble. —_——— 

The bulletin boards were decorated by 4, 
history students from the 10th ang ‘ian 
grades. Their decorations and illustration. 
carried out the theme “Americans A]|" 

A large map of the 21 American Republics 
was made by the ninth grade. Each differen; 
country was represented by their fac 

At St. Mary’s Academy, Leonardtown 
Md., a Columbus Day Telecast was sponsored 
by the student council. The Columbus Day 
guide committee will be pleased to see pow 
effectively the students used the materia) j) 
the guide. Sister Frances Clare, principal 
gives us an outline of this attractive program: 

Master of ceremonies: Jane Eckenrode, | 

Star-Spangled Banner: Chorus. 

America on Columbus Day, 1956: Louise 
Burch, 1958. 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean: Chorus. 

The Americas’ Contribution to the World: 
Barbara Burch, 1959. 

America the Beautiful: Chorus. 

Columbus and World Trade: Rose Marie 
Longmore, 1957. 

Commercials. 

Columbus, by Joaquin Miller: Choral read. 
ing 


God Bless America: Chorus. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS IN COLUMBUS Day 
ACTIVITIES 


The national committee cites the following 
organizations and agencies because they have 
taken great responsibility in getting cooper- 
ation from Americans, young and old, across 
the United States and in Latin America: 

American Library Association. 

‘The Americas Daily. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Civic Education Service, Inc. 

Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University of America. 


Cooperative League of the United States 
America. 
Inter-American School Service of the 


of 


‘American Council on Education. 


International relations committee of the 
National Education Association. 


Mission Secretariat, 
Welfare Conference. 

National Catholic Education Association. 

National Council for Italian-American 
Friendship. 

Organization of American States. 

Pan American Medical Association. 

Pan American Societies, 

Sons of Italy. 

State departments of education. 

State education associations. 


UNICO. 
United States Information Agency. 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
- United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
World trade committee on the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. 
Young Catholic Messenger. 
THE NATIONAL COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATION, PAN 
AMERICAN UNION, HALL OF THE AMERICAS 


The National Columbus Day Celebration, 
held in the Hall of the Americas, Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building, was sponsored by the 
Western Hemisphere committee of the world 
trade committee of the Washington Board 
of Trade. Active leaders were: 

Mr. Thomas F. Gately, chairman, world 
trade committee. 

Mr. Evan H. Baker, W. R. Grace & Co. 

. Mr. 
ways. 


National Catholic 


Henry W. Beardsley, Pan American Air- 


Mr. John I. Bott, Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 
Mr. Henry F. Grady, Bank of America. 


a Stephen 8S. Halsey, American Express 


Columbus Day and You: Linda Yates, 1969. 
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1957 
mr. Ronald McVickar, Northwest Orient 


si ne Honorable George D. Neilson, judge of 


Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
ronnie, chairman, Western Hemisphere com- 


Mr John T. O’Brien, public relations con- 


over 500 Washington, D. C., leaders at- 
tended the Pan American Union celebration, 
at which the Honorable George D. Neilson 
acted as the master of ceremonies, and Mr. 
john I. Bott, Asiatic Petroleum Corp., as 
host. 
features of the celebration were: 
Musical prelude: Headquarters Command 
Band, Unitéd States Air Force, under the 
direction of Capt. Harold L. Copenhaver. 
presentation of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
nower’s 1956 Columbus Proclamation: Mr. 
philip M. Talbott, president, Washington 
poard of Trade, now the incoming president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


tes. 
Opresentelladl of the 1956 Columbus Day 
Proclamation of the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia: President Robert E. 
McLaughlin, 

Latin American dance fiesta: under the di- 
rection of Rafael’ Sarda. 

Columbus Day, 1956: Mr. John T. O’Brien, 
executive vice chairman, National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day. E 

Presentation of citations for their efforts 
in Inter-American friendship by 
the National Citizens Committee for Colum- 


bus Day: 

Mr. John W. White, secretary-treasurer, 
National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day. 

Dr. Horacio Aguirre, editor, the Americas 
Daily. 


The late Mr. Rudolf S. Hecht, formerly 
chairman, International Trade Mart, New Or- 
leans, and cochairman, New Orleans Inter- 
American Investment Conference. 

The Honorable Henry F. Holland, formerly 
Assistant’ Secretary of 
American Affairs. 

Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States. 

Monsignor Jose Joaquin Salcedo, Secretary 
General, Accién Cultural Popular, Bogota, 
Colombia, South America. 

Coffee: The courtesy of the John H. Wilkins 
Co 


Cuban punch: The courtesy of His Excel- 
lency Miguel Angel Campa, Ambassador of 
Cuba. 

COOPERATION—THE PRESS, RADIO, AND TV 

The 1957 Columbus Day programs were 
given more press coverage than heretofore. 
The National Committee is indebted to Dr. 
Alejandro Orpila of the Organization of 
American States for the splendid press cov- 
erage given by the Latin American press. 
Stories about Monsignor Jose Joaquin Sal- 
cedo, Secretary General, Accién Cultural 
Popular, Bogota, Colombia, a recipient of a 
Columbus Day citation, were carried as front- 
page picture stories in around 40 Latin 
American 


Miss Edna , the Americas Daily 
headed the ty program for the United 
States, with information to the press, 


radio, and TV outlets. 

Reports from around the Nation reveal the 
excellent cooperation given by the press, ra- 
dio, and TV in the States and in the com-~- 
munities, ’ 


GOALS OF THE 1957 COLUMBUS DAY OBSERVANCES 
From our experiences in the 1955 and 1956 


Columbus Day campaigns, the National Com- 
mittee has discovered a great untapped res- 


The National Committee, therefore, be- 
eves that the following goals should be 


State for Inter~ 
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adopted for our 1957 Columbus Day activi- 


ties: 

1. The organization of a permanent non- 
profit Columbus Day Committee with a 
charter to do the ever expanding job that 
must be done in the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere to build inter-American 
understanding and solidarity. 

2. The development of adequate Columbus 
Day materials to tell more effectively the 
story of Columbus and the relationship of 
the people of the United States to the people 
of Latin America. 

3. The organization of a fund-raising drive 
for scholarships, training, and exchange pro- 
grams for Latin Americans in the United 
States. 

4. The selection of United States and Latin 
American citizens who excel in their con- 
tributions to inter-American solidarity for 
citation awards to be appropriately designed 
by a noted sculptor. 

As we pay tribute to the great mariner on 
this October 12, 1957, and review our accom- 
plishments in the 4% centuries since Amer- 
ica was discovered, why not join hands with 
our neighbors threughout the Continent and 
raise our voices in a song of tribute to this 
great land of ours: 


“America, both North and South, God shed 
His grace on thee, 

And crown Thy good with brotherhood, 
from sea to shining sea.” 


Let America be proud of itself. Let 21 na- 
tions stand together as one. The Continent 
of America. 





Where Money Isn’t Tight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit an article on the 
subject of public versus private power, 
by Mr. Raymond Moley and published in 
a recent issue of Newsweek: 

Were Mongy Isn’r Ticur 
(By Raymond Moley) 

On a tree near my place of residence I 
recently saw a notice obviously printed by a 
youngster in pencil. It said: “Lost! A black 
cat with white spots. Reward for return 
to oe 

Then appeared the name and address. 
Below, the owner had added the following: 
“Pp. S. If you want to keep it, all right. But 
let me know so I will stop looking.” 

This reminded me of the feeling taxpayers 
must have about politicans who promise less 
spending and tax reductions and then, after 





- election, dash all hopes. Perhaps we might 


all adjust ourselves better if we knew the 
worst and stopped looking. 

I don’t want to discuss the budget seri- 
ously this week but merely to tell of a few 
clippings I have collected over the past few 
weeks. 

Item: In December it was announced by 
the Rural Electrification Administration that 
it had approved ari $8,883,000 loan to the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District to 
construct new facilities for serving “outlying 
regions” in that part of California. The rate 
is 2 percent. The Government of which the 
REA is an agent pays 3% percent for the 
money. The REA has made $3 billion in such 
loans. No Federal income taxes are paid by 
REA, 
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Item: The Gore bill would appropriate $400 
Million to build Federal nuclear-fueled 
powerplants. Private companies are building 
such plants in considerable numbers and 
sizes. 

Item: Debate is still going on, after 7 
years, about who will build additional power 
facilities at Niagara—the Federal Govern- 
ment, the New York State Power Authority, 
or five investor-owned companies that are 
able and willing to put $525 million into the 
project. This installation would pay $23 mil- 
lion annually in Federal, State, and local 
taxes, 

Item: 27 Senators have sponsored Wayne 
Morse’s bill to oust the Idaho Power Co. 
from the Hells Canyon site where that in- 
vestor-owned company is building the first 
of 3 dams authorized by the Federal Power 
Commission. The Federal dam would cost 
the Government some hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Item: But the Idaho Power plan would 
not only save the Federal Government the 
cost of the dam but pay millions in taxes to 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 
This is shown by another clipping from an 
Idaho paper, which was sent to me by a lady 
in that State. It says that the Washington 
Water Power Co. delivered checks for taxes 
to nine Idaho counties amounting in all to 
$1,122,215. This was only the first install- 
ment for 1956. No wonder the people of 
Idaho prefer the development of their water 
resources by investor-owned companies. 

Item; The Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, hailed when it was created as a 
monument to social progress, is deeply in 
the red. The Comptroller General of the 
United States points out that the SWPA 
rolled up a loss of $12,425,000 for the years 
1943-55, and that the Southeastern Power 
Administration showed a loss of $12,096,000 
for the years 1950-55. Uncle Sam must bail 
ou these children of his. 

Item: Our old friend, the collectivists’ de- 
light, the TVA, has used up $2 billion of 
taxpayers’ money to date. Of this, less than 
10 percent has been repaid. No interest is 
paid on the remainder, and only a token 
amount is paid in lieu of Federal and State 
taxes. The Hoover Commission Task Force 
under the chairmanship of Ben Moreell found 
that TVA had escaped nearly $172 million in 
Federal taxes and more than $76 million in 
State and local taxes. 

Item: My final clipping is a Wall Street 
Journal signed article saying that the Eisen- 
hower administration is trying to figure out 
how to spend the cash it expects to get from 
Congress. High on the list are the creation 
of a TVA in the Nile Valley, something like 
the upper Colorado project for the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, and another for the Jordan. 
With the rich experience gained in the val- 
leys of the Tennessee, the Columbia, the 
Colorado, and other American streams we 
should be quite equal to the task. What a 
blessing it is that in this moment of inter- 
national peril we have learned so well how 
to spend money. 








Small-Business Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, tax re- 
lief for small business is so urgent that 
it is quite properly receiving nationwide 
attention. The increasing number of 
bankruptcies among small-business con- 
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cerns has focused attention on the prob- 
lem. My bill, H. R. 6027, is one of sev- 
eral that would bring the relief so great- 
ly needed. In its issue of April 15, 1957, 
Time magazine has published.a very 
fine statement in connection with small- 
business tax relief and, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD: . 

SMALL-BusIness TAX Rewier Is THE No. 1 

NEED 


The backbone of the United States econ- 
omy is made up of small businesses—they 
account for some 4 million of the 4,250,000 
United States firms. Yet small business is 
in deep trouble. While big businesses are 
getting bigger and taking a fatter share of 
the market, small companies are shackled in 
their attempt to grow by heavy—and often 
discriminating—taxes. Wrote Florida’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Georce SMaTHERS to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week, in pleading for 
the creation of a Cabinet-ranking Secre- 
tary of Small Business: “Every single barom- 
eter indicates a general worsening of con- 
ditions for smaller firms. Time is running 
out,for the small-business man.” 

The Small Business Administration defines 
a small business as a retailer with annual 
sales of not more than $1 million, or a whole- 
saler with sales of $5 million or less; Wash- 
ington wags describe it as one that cannot 
afford to keep a lobbyist in the capital. Ac- 
tually, the facts speak more eloquently on 
behalf of the troubled small-business man 
than any lobbyist could. More small con- 
cerns went out of business last year than 
in any year since 1940; bankruptcies this 
year are running higher than in 1956. Small 
business’s share of total manufacturing sales 
slipped from 18.9 percent in 1947 to 12.3 per- 
cent in 1956. 

The mortality rate for new businesses has 
always been high—largely because of mis- 
management and inexperience. But the fact 
that business failures since 1947 have dou- 
bled among firms 10 years old and older in- * 
dicates that taxes are now the real trouble. 
After paying the Government 30 percent of 
earnings under $25,000 and 52 percent over 
it small firms have proportionately far less 
than bigger companies to use for expansion. 
To escape extinction, more and more smaller 
firms are forced to merge with bigger com- 
panies, thus accelerating the trend toward 
monopoly. Faced with these facts, almost 
everyone in Washington agrees that small- 
business men deserve a better break. 

The most direct help would be an overall 
tax cut. Both Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen have introduced measures to 
aid smaller firms either by raising the profit 
point at which the 52-percent corporate-tax 
rate becomes effective or lowering the tax 
rate for profits under $25,000. A Cabinet 
committee appointed by the President rec- 
ommended a cut from 30 to 20 percent for 
corporations with earnings of less than 
$25,000. But the administration, harking to 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey’s firm 
opposition to tax changes involving more 
than a minimum revenue loss, has so far 
regarded direct tax cuts as too expensive. 
Moreover, corporate-tax cuts would not bene- 
fit some 85 percent of small concerns that 
are not incorporated, who now pay their taxes 
on a steeply graduated individual tax scale. 

Corporate and individual income taxes are 
only part of a small-business man’s tax trou- 
bles. There are many other taxes that often 
discriminate against him in favor of big busi- 
ness. For example, many small companies 
with limited capital are forced to buy used 
equipment or old buildings, but must de- 
preciate their investment for tax purposes 

at a less-favorable rate than permitted for 
the new equipment big companies can afford 
to buy. Worst of all, inheritance taxes are 
so stiff that the heirs of many small family- 
owned businesses are often forced to sell off 
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- their at distress or are left 
without sufficient capital to continue oper- 
- ating. 


Since an overall tax cut seems out of the 


a 10-year period for all small firms; (2) give 
small firms the right to depreciate used 
equipment for tax purposes at the more 
rapid rate allowed for new equipment; (3) 
permit closely held corporations with no 


Such relief measures are probably the most 
that the small-business man can hope for in 
the near future. Co: experts cal- 
culate that they would cost the Government 
some $200 million in tax revenues, but the 
Treasury puts the -loss much higher—at 
$500 million. In any case, the tax loss would 
probably not be permanent; many of the pay- 
ments, such as on inheritance taxes, would 
only be deferred. Actually, cutting the taxes 
on small business might well increase the 
overall tax take, since it would give small- 
business men cash to expand. Thus, as the 
President’s Cabinet Committee pointed out, 
the measures would “tend to enlarge the 
national income, which is the ultimate 
source of all tax revenues.” 





United States Welfare Aid Cuts Alarm 
State Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under / 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article and a letter from Gov. James T. 
Blair, Jr., of Missouri: 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


Missourrt CaPrraL COMMENT: UNITED STATES 
WELFARE Alp Cuts ALARM STATE LEADERS 
(By Hume Duval) 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., April 13.—Governor 
Blair, legislative leaders, and department 
heads are showing no little concern over the 
threatened cut in Federal matching funds 
for welfare administration in fear it may be 
the beginning of a policy to force the States” 
to assume a greater share of the cost of 

jointly financed programs. 

Under pending legislation in Congress, Mis- 
souri stands to lose in the current quarter 
$150,000 in Federal matching funds for wel- 
fare administration. 

This would be a crippling blow to the 
jointly financed program. The State does 
not have the money available to make up the 


problem is pressing, 
the question is being raised here as to . 
whether this legislation is as far as Congress 
intends to go, or would it be eventually fol- 
lowed by cuts in Federal funds for old-age 
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assistance, highways, public he 
jointly financed: undertakings °"4 ter 

If Congress can cut Federal matching 
funds in one field, State officials point ,., 
it can reduce them in other fields ang <u 
back to the States a greater share of the" 
sponsibility for maintaining program, 
their present and expanding levels. : 

In Missouri, this would be disastrous to 
the en oe would obviously force an in. 
soupee aa te taxes or a sharp Curtailment 

Governor Blair has pointed out tha: 
Federal Social Security Act provides tn” 
welfare administration costs be financed } 
the Federal and State governments on 50. 
50 basis. However, this can be nullifieg by 
Congress, as now proposed, by simply Placing 
@ limit on the Federal funds available. 

The Federal act sets up a formula for 
matching old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind and to tha 
disabled. Roughly speaking, a $60 monthly 
grant to a recipient, for example, is financeq 
to the extent of $39 in Federal funds and ¢2) 
in State funds. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

Percentagewise, the Federal Government 
pays 64 percent of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind and to the disabled and 75 percent 
of aid to dependent children costs. It pays 
50 percent of administrative costs under 
present law. 

When the State division of welfare makes 
out its budget for submission to the legisia- 


-ture, it determines the needs for a 2-year 


period, allocates the Federal Government's 
share in expectation that it will be paid and 
asks the assembly to provide the State's 
share. Any change in the Federal policy 
throws the entire budget out of line. 

Governor Blair takes the position that 
under the Federal Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government has a contract with the 
States to pay 50 percent of the administrative 
costs of the welfare program. He believes 
this contract should be lived up to, not nulli- 
fied through the simple expedient of refusing 
to appropriate sufficient Federal funds to 
finance it. 

According to information received by State 
Officials, Congress is attempting to strike at 
States which have a high welfare adminis- 
tration cost, some running as much as 27 
percent of the cost of the entire program. 
Missouri Has a 4.5 percent administration 


cost. 

Proctor N. Carter, director of the Division 
of Welfare, points out that a percentage cut 
across the board will penalize States like 
Missouri which operate their programs at low 
cost while States with higher costs would not 
feel the pinch so keenly. 

ATTACK BASIC LAW 


Blair has proposed that if Congress wants 
to cut administrative cost participation, it 
should attack the basic law rather than lop 
off appropriations in the manner now under 
consideration. 

He has suggested as an alternative that 

establish a definite percentage be- 
yond which it would not go in joint financ- 
ing. The States would then know exactly 
how much of the total cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay in dollars and would be 
in a position to lay out a program limited 
only by how far they would be willing to 0 
on their own beyond matching Federal allot- 
men 


StTaTe or Missovr!, 
Jefferson City, April 15, 1957. 


- Hon. Morcan M. Movutper, 


Member of 


; ; Washington, D.C. 
Dear Bive: I enclose an article written by 
Hume Duval, chief of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat Jefferson City Bureau, which 4p- 
peared in the paper on April 14. 
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This article sets forth in a very clear and 

manner the present problem 

we are having in connection with Federal ap- 

propriations for administrative expenses for 

the State welfare program included in the 

Urgent tary Appropriation Act of 
1957, H. R. 4249, chapter 4. 

I sincerely hope that this matter will be 
promptly resolved favorably to the States and 
we will be assured that we will receive full 
Federal tion in the administrative 
costs of the welfare program on a 50-50 basis, 
as provided in the Federal Social Security Act. 

With personal good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs T. Bair, Jr., 


Governor, 





Postal Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial sets out some construc- 
tive ideas on where our Post Office 
Department could pick up approximately 
$100 million toward its operational ex- 


This is only one of several leaks and 
subsidies which includes bulky magazines 
which could help defray expenses of our 
Post Office Department: 

[From the Monahans (Tex.) News of 
March 28, 1957] 
‘WuereE TO FIND $100 MILLION 

There’s a quiet $100-miilion-a-year sub- 
sidy leak of post office money to the railroads, 
we are told. Forty years ago it began as only 





every Congressman 
ranted $100-million-a-year overpayment to 
the railroads for hauling second-, 
fourth-class mail. 

Away back in 1916 Congress ruled: “The 
Postmaster General shall, from time to time, 


third-, and 
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The Citizens Advisory Council of the 
Senate Post Office Committee has just pub- 
lished its report bringing to light this $100 
million-a-year overpayment to the railroads. 
There is evidence that, in 1955 the Post 
Office Department, in “round figures”, paid 
the railroads 80 cents per equated car-mile 
to carry second, third, and fourth class 
mail. At the same time, the express com- 
pany (owned by the railroads) paid just half 
as much—only 40 cents for similar service. 
The total overpayment in 1955 to the rail- 
roads by the Post Office Department is esti- 
mated at $121,041,950! 

Perhaps this is mere small change in terms 
of a $71 billion national budget. But that 
$100 million is a good-sized hunk of the 
year’s postal deficit. And it takes a lot of 
us citizens a lot of hours to earn $100 mil- 
lion! Is this unenforced 40-year-old Mail 
Pay Act toothless? Or are our Congressmen 
feckless? We ought to find out. 





North Dakota Legislature Sees Need for 
Limitation on Petroleum Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the contents of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution EE of the 35th 
Legislative Assembly of North Dakota. 
The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution EE 


Concurrent resolution relating to the need 
to protect the national security by impos- 
ing a limitation on petroleum imports 


Whereas expanding development of pe- 
troleum resources, dependent upon the in- 
centives of increasing markets, is of primary 
importance to the economy of North Dakota 
and is essential in maintaining the financial 
requirements of our State government; 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and the national economy are dependent 
upon continued discovery and availablity of 
increasing petroleum supplies in North Da- 
kota and her sister States; 

Whereas the incentives to search for, find, 
and develop new petroleum reserves have 
been and are now undermined by excessive 
imports of petroleum and its products, as 
illustrated by the increasing encroachment 
of Canadian petroleum competing for North 
Dakota oil markets in the North Central 
United States; 

Whereas this growing economic threat to 
meeded and essential expansion of our pe- 
troleum resources has been recognized by all 
branches of government as an impairment 


, to the security of the United States and her 


allies in the free world; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
provided in the 1955 extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act authority for a limitation on 
petroleum imports when they threaten to 
impair the national security, and the admin- 
istration, having ascertained that such im- 
pairment did exist, has acted without suc- 
cess to obtain voluntary limitations of pe- 
troleum imports in consonance with na- 
tional-defense standards enunciated by a 
President:al Cabinet Fuels Committee and 
by the Congress; 

" Whereas the failure of oil importing com- 


‘panies to limit petroleum imports as urged 


by Government in the name of national se- 
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curity, and the continued increase in these 
imports in defiance of such Government re- 
quests, now requires positive mandatory 
Government actions to restrict petroleum im- 
ports in conformance with accepted defense 
standards; 

Whereas this action must and should be 
taken immediately if the Nation is to avoid 
increasing imports and ultimate dependence 
on unreliable foreign sources of petroleum 
supply, the dangers of which are now illus- 
trated by conditions in Western Europe, de- 
pendent for vital petroleum fuels on the Suez 
lifeline which is now disrupted; and 

Whereas an effective limitation on petro- 
leum imports is made more essential by 
worldwide expansion of oil tanker fleets and 
capacities which will enable the importation 
of unprecedented quantities of ojl from the 
vast Middle East field when normal move- 
ments of oil are restored in the eastern Medi- 
terranean: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That this legislature 
hereby urges immediate measures by the 
President of the United States to limit petro- 
leum imports to levels recommended by his 
Cabinet Fuels Committee in February 1955, 
and that North Dakota Representatives in 
the United States Congress are herewith 
urged to pursue whatever action they deem 
essential to assist in accomplishing this ob- 
jective; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately dispatched by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, to 
the members of his Cabinet Fuels Commit- 
tee, and to North Dakota Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial from the Bellingham Herald, a 
daily newspaper published in the Second 
Congressional District of the State of 
Washington, 

This editorial goes into the arguments 
for and against the admittance of Alaska 
as a State. Asa member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House, it has been my opportunity to 
hear lengthy testimony on both sides of 
the statehood question. 

The question has evolved around the 
financial aspects of Alaska’s qualifica- 
tion for statehood. It is true certain 
revenues would be lost, and others 
gained, in the switch from standing as a 
territory to that of the forty-ninth State. 
I do not think it fair that Alaska and 
Hawaii be considered in the same breath 
as far as statehood goes. Each has its 
own economic and other problems con- 
cerning qualification for statehood. 

As this editorial points out, the Terri- 
tory has gone ahead with elections and 
selected “representatives” under the 
Tennessee plan. This would indicate 
there is a great deal of interest in Alaska 
on the statehood question. 
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I do not believe we should defer the 
decision on statehood for Alaska at pres- 
ent for consideration of alternate plans. 
These people are not a foreign nation, 
most of the population came from other 
States in the Union. They are not a 
backward economic unit. They have 
the apparatus of government. They 
have vast resources and the potential for 
a great development. It has been sug- 
gested we must offer exceptional tax ad- 
vantages to encourage investment capi- 
tal to come in and harvest the natural 
resources of Alaska. 

I believe with today’s transportation 
conditions and with the world market for 
metals, fuels, and other resources which 
Alaska has in abundance, industries are 
going to be attracted to the source of 
these rich deposits. 

The Bellingham Herald editorial, I be- 
lieve weighs the advantages and disad- 
vantages of immediate statehood, and 
interjects the idea that perhaps some 
compromise will be worked out. I be- 
lieve, one way or another, this Congress 
should look the Alaskan statehood issue 
squarely in the eye and decide what qual- 
ifications are there, and what lacking, 
for Alaska to become the forty-ninth 
State of the Union. 

Text of the Herald editorial is as 
follows: 

AL4sKa STATEHOOD GETS ATTENTION OF 

CONGRESS 

With the support of President Eisenhower— 
making allowance for some reservations—and 
the State Department, Alaska’s chances of 
statehood in the relatively near future ap- 
pear to be improving. 

In the background, however, is the high 
cost of going it alone, in a high cost era, and 
it is not impossible that admission will be 
achieved gradually, in conformity with the 
suggestion of Representative Tuomas M. 
PeLLy of Seattle, that Alaska “would fare 
much better under commonwealth status 
than actual statehood.” 

The President has indicated approval of 
statehood with the stipulation that certain 
Federal military reservations be set up first 
in western and northern Alaska and excluded 
from State jurisdiction. 

Speaking for Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, the Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, Robert C. Hill, favored 
statehood at a congressional committee hear- 
ing. “Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, par- 
ticularly in view of the concrete expressions 
of public opinion in its favor in these Terri- 
tories,” Hill said, “would seem to constitute 
a clear example of self-government referred 
to in the Charter of the United Nations, and 
as such should be viewed in a favorable light 
by the great majority of U. N. members.” 

However, statehood is not a one-way street. 
While Alaska may be a “colony,”’ as some 
statehood advocates say, as a Territory it 
benefits from Federal bounties. Statehood, 
according to “Representative” Ralph J. 
Rivers, of Fairbanks, would cost Alaskans 
an extra $2,500,000 a year, including new 
tax revenues of $987,287. Mr. Rivers esti- 
mated that $1,162,713 of this “extra burden” 
would be offset by nontax revenues which 
would accrue to Alaskans as a State which 
are not received by the Territory. The 
$987,287 of estimated tax revenues required 
under statehood, he added, could be raised 
“by a l-percent tax on property outside in- 
corporated areas, or other levies.” 

Further, Edward J. Rusing, prominent 
Alaska banker, said Alaska is to de- 


velop an economic atmosphere that will at- - 


tract more people. The Territory's resources, 
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he testified, can be developed “only when 
risk capital is attracted to the Territory.” 

That qualification goes to the heart of the 
problem. Complete self-government is de- 
sirable, but Alaska is under some handi- 
caps. Its resources are fabulous and its area 
is larger than that of Texas and California 
combined, which qualifies it as potentially 
our largest State; yet its population, 128,643 
(in 1950), is relatively small. While this 
total is larger than the population of some 
Western States at statehood, times—and 
costs—are different today. 

In suggesting a Commonwealth status, 
similar to that of Puerto Rico, Congressman 
PEe._y told a House subcommittee that this 
would permit Alaskans to elect their own 
Governor and enjoy most of the rights now 
denied them, but at the same time they 
would be exempt from Federal income taxes 
as an encouragement to the development of 


ized and with an economy built up during 
the interval by tax incentives to attract in- 
dustry, Alaska eventually would become 4 
great and wealthy and self-sustaining State. 

“Except for such procedure, I am con- 
vinced Alaska will be forced to overtax pri- 
vaté enterprise in her borders, and yet her 
resources neither will be properly exploited 
nor properly conserved, which will result in 
unsound State management and continued 
vast Federal expenditures. * * * 

“A 20-year period with tax incentive under 
Commonwealth status could result in the end 
in Alaska’s becoming one of the richest States 
in the Union.” 

Alaska’s confidence—or hope—in state- 
hood is revealed in its adoption of a State 
constitution and its election of 2 “Senators” 
and 1 “Representative”—under the so-called 
Tennessee plan—who have been in the Na- 
tion’s Capital knocking for admission. These 
officials will qualify if and when statehood 
is granted. ; 

Apparently a majority of the people favor 
statehood. Some tion is on economic 


which y have been on opposite sides 
of the political fence, have been bracketed 
together in Congress as candidates for state- 
hood 


In effect, Congressmian PELLY’s compro- 
conditions and at the same time promote 


the development of its economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 





The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 
SPEECH 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


i 
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congressional committee to Alaska {, 
hold hearings on statehood. Fred Cray_ 
ford did a terrific job then. From tha; 
time on he was a leading advocate 
statehood for Alaska. His help was give, 
to us Alaskans in ever so many othe; 
ways. Of course, I am aware that the 
other Territories and possessions 4)s, 
benefited from his wise advice and coyy. 
sel and leadership. It is interesting to 
note that this Member of Congress from 
Michigan was possessed of the vision 
which led to so many changed concepts 
in reference to American areas beyong 
the seas. During the years since he |ef; 
Congress we Alaskans have missed Freq 
Crawford in his official capacity; but pis 
enthusiasm was such that even since 
then he has guided us, counseled us, ang 
helped us. 

Hundreds of knew Fred 
Crawford; some of us knew him well, 
We treasured his friendship. We grieve 
now because we have lost a friend. We 
grieve because the Nation has lost a man 
who served it well. We grieve most of 
all because Betty Crawford and their son 
have lost husband and father. To them 
I should like to extend deepest sym- 
pathy on behalf of the people of Alaska, 
and for Mrs. Bartlett and myself per. 
sonally. 





Hawaii's People—A Needed Resource 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


? DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii's Americanization is exemplified 
in a very special way by the recognition 
given Hawaii’s citizens in many varied 
fields. Last year one of Hawaii's distin- 
guished young Americans of oriental an- 
cestry was honored as one of the 10 out- 
standing young men of the year. This 
selection was made by a singularly quali- 
fied board. 

I am pleased to insert into the Recor 
today an announcement of the selection 





growing coffee. I believe FE am right 
in saying that Hawaii is the only place 
in America where the coffee is grown. 
The recognition accorded Hawaii's citi- 
zens by their being selected as in this 
instance and in other instances points 
up the total integration of Hawaii's pop- 
ulation into the American way of life. 
These selections also illustrate the fact 
that Hawaii offers to the United States 
human resource which 
only reach its full potential by the 
of Hawaii to statehood so that 
exceptional qualifications and in- 
abilities of the great American 
Hawaii may be given the po- 
tical climate to realize their maximum 
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uncinc AMERICa’s Four OUTSTANDING 
Sam FaRMERS OF 1956—Hawallan MaMED 
AMONG America’s Four Tor FARMERS 


puruaM, N. C., April 16.—The annual 
search for ’s four outstanding young 
farmers went the Nation’s boundaries 
this year to honor a man from Hawaii along 
with farmers from Texas, Arkansas, and 


ye outstanding farmers, 21 to 36 years 
of age, represen’ each of the 48 States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, were all honored today, 
april 16, at @ banquet in Durham, N. C., 
where the names of the top four men were 
er recognition went to: 

Taken Kudo, 34, Kona, T. H., utilized 
submarginal lava land to develop new meth- 
ods in growing coffee. 

Russel Mayer, 36, Milford, Utah, through 
soil and water conservation planning pro- 
duced cash crops on more than 1,000 acres 
of what was once Utah desert wasteland. 

John F. Tufts, 31, Dallas, Tex., in 6 years in 
spite of rugged drought conditions, built a 
dairy herd from 7 to 205 cows that outpro- 

in Texas of more than 50 


Alex S. Curtis, 31, Manila, Ark., a graduate 
electrical engineer with a love of the soil, 
a run-down acreage in 1949, and 
last year had 200 visitors tour what has now 
become a model farm. 

Each of the 50 young farmers at the ban- 
quet were sought out by a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and nominated with 
others for, first, community and then State 
outstanding young farmer awards. The Jay- 
cees and the American Petroleum Institute 
Committee on Agriculture are national spon- 
now in its third year. 


3s 


dean of agriculture, State University of New 
Jersey; Dean Harry J. Reed, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, president, Univer- 
sity of Florida; Dr. A. D, Weber, dean of 
agriculture, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture, 

The awards were presented in Durham by 
Wendell H. Ford, Owensboro, Ky., national 


ent was Chester Lauck, known to millions as 
Lum Edwards of the former Lum and Abner 
tadio team. 

Adding to the pageantry of the surprise 
announcement of the four most outstanding 
farmers was the 140-voice Duke University 
Men’s Glee Club which each year tours the 
Nation, 





_ What Price Culture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make some observations on 
the activities of the State Department 
Se eaeanee program to 
Since I believe that an exchange of 
ideas between nations is a good thing, I 
Suggested to the State Department that 
perhaps it would be interested in helping 
to send four youngsters who won the 
championship to the world champion- 
Ships in England in June. I received a 
North American dairy cattle judging 
sreat big “No,” 
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These four youngsters are typical, 
wholesome, fine American farm young 
people, who are the youngest judging 
team ever to win the United States na- 
tional judging contest, held at Waterloo, 
Iowa, this year, and to go on to win the 
North American continent champion- 
ships. Since they reside in my congres- 
sional district, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting them. I can tell you 
they are fine young Americans, teen- 
agers we can view with pride. They come 
from farm families of modest means, and 
have earned their award through hard 
work on the farm. 

The proposed trip would enable them 
to be in England for about a week. Pri- 
vate dairy people are attempting to raise 
enough money for their expenses on the 
trip. Iwas interested in procuring travel 
arrangements through the State Depart- 
ment’s exchange program. Cattle ex- 
perts say these outstanding 4-H judgers 
have an excellent chance to win the world 
championship in England if they are 
able to compete. 

I would like to refer to the remarks 
made yesterday by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] who pointed out 
the fine impression made by two young 
farm girls from India who came to visit 
in his district under the exchange pro- 
gram. I believe we could expect favor- 
able results from sending these four 
American farm young people to England 
to exhibit their skills against judging 
teams from around the world. 

Now, I do not believe that every project 
of this nature should be financed by the 
Government. However, since we have 
approved vast sums to be spent on the 
cultural exchange program between our 
Nation and others, I thought that this 
would certainly reflect good will toward 
our Nation, and would be a project that 
we could be proud of. 

The State Department has informed 
me that they cannot spend the small sum 
of $3,000 or so to help send this team 
to England. I was interested in finding 
out just what kind of talent it takes to 
be financed by the State Department. 

A look at the record is most revealing. 
The State Department found it could 
afford a sum of $133,000 so that Band 
Leader Dizzie Gillespie could reflect glory 
and honor on the United States by riding 
down the streets of Buenos Aires dressed 
as a gaucho. It appears that we are 
interested in spreading be-bop before we 
spread good farming practices. Gillespie 
drew $2,100 per week while teaching the 
Latin Americans to be cool cats. 

Looking further into the record we 
find the Jose Limon Dance Co. received 
$43,801 to tour South America and teach 
the natives there to tango and mambo. 
Then there is the globetrotting Tom Two 
Arrows, who this year had his listing 
changed to Tom Dorsey. This veteran 
State Department cultural exhibit just 
returned from a tour of Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya where he demon- 
strated American culture, and the State 
Department reports glowing reports. 

The list of professional acts includes 
many famous names in our field of en- 
tertainment, sent at a cost of $3 million. 
Now, I believe that we should also have 
a few amateur attractions to show that 
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we have hard-working people in this 
country who excel without selling their 
talents. 

The State Department has sent a few 
amateur groups abroad. Included are 
an amateur hockey team, distance run- 
ners to Finland, a track team to Ru- 
mania, the San Francisco Chinese-Amer- 
ican basketball team, and also the world- 
famous professional hoop squad, the 
Harlem Globe Trotters. 

I do not believe that all of these groups 
did us good. Many of them were prob- 
abily of great value in spreading our cul- 
ture to foreign lands. I question strenu- 
ously the vaiue of the State Department 
spending $133,000 to send a jazz band to 
South America. I am not altogether 
certain that jazz is the type of culture 
we need to be spending that kind of 
money to spread. 

I believe the State Department could 
do more toward cementing relations with 
the youth of other nations of the world 
by spending about $3,000 to send our 
judging team to England to compete in 
the world championships. Prejudices 
have less foothold in children than in 
adults. These youngsters could do a real 
job of spreading American good will to 
farm youths from many nations where 
our motives and system of government 
are misunderstood. 

The State Department is also request- 
ing $810,000 to generate enthusiasm 
among the American people to attend 
an international fair in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The object is to send American 
musicals to Brussels at great cost to the 
State Department, and then persuade 
Americans to go overseas to see them, 
by spending $810,000 on a promotion 
campaign for the trade fair. 

This is big money, a grandiose type 
of promotion designed to dazzle. I think 
we can do more good by sending plain 
American citizens to exchange everyday 
ideas. 

I believe this Congress could well spend 
more time looking into what kind of 
people we have directing these programs. 
Who is choosing for us the people and 
the types of culture to be sent overseas 
to impress the foreign population with 
American ideals? It is obvious that 
sending fine young farm people is not 
being given consideration, but sending 
bebop artists from our smoky dives is 
considered hep international relations. 





Extension of Lease Purchase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to introduce immediately a bill extending 
the life of the Lease Purchase and ex- 
tended lease program until June 30, 1960, 
with amendments designed to make the 
program more workable. The program 
otherwise expires July 22, 1957. 

Fundamentally, I believe the program 
to be the most reasonable and acceptable 
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approach to the ever-increasing problem 
of keeping up with Federal public build- 
ing needs, General Services and Post 
Office programs. 

It is essential that the extended lease 
authority given the Postmaster under the 
Lease Purchase Act be continued. This 
has proven to be a most effective weapon 
in meeting the needs of the small com- 
munities throughout the country. This 
is provided for in section 203 of Public 
Law 519, the Lease purchase Act and em- 
powers the Postmaster General to enter 
into lease agreements for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years and to do other things 
required to cary out the purposes of this 
provision. This extended lease authority 
is not available to the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the basic law and if this act 
is not extended, then, this most effective 
method of meeting the problem of post- 
office needs in the smaller communities 
will not be available. 

There have been hundreds of post 
offices constructed under this program 
that could not have been built without 
long term lease arrangements. In my 
district as well as throughout the State 
of Florida and the United States many 
urgent local needs have been met. 

Using my district as an example, the 
following construction has in the last 2 
years been completed; or is underway: 

Dade City; 9,000 feet, estimated con- 
struction cost $50,000. 

Zephyrhills, 4,200 feet, estimated con- 
struction cost $20,000. 

St. Petersburg, 142,000 square feet, es- 
timated construction cost $1,300,000. 

Interbay Branch, Tampa, 4,500 square 
feet, estimated construction cost $30,000. 

The following construction has been 
approved and is being advertised or 
processed and thus the estimated cost 
is not available; 

West Tampa Branch, 6,000 square feet. 

Dale Mabry Branch, Tampa, 6,000 
square feet. 

Newport Richey, approximately 6,000 
square feet. 

The following construction is being 
cosnidered when the present lease terms 
expire, size and cost is thus not yet esti- 
mated: Ybor City, Tampa _ branch; 
Tampa, mail-handling facility; Tarpon 
Springs, St. Petersburg and Gulf Beaches, 
two branches; Clearwater, additional 
branch; Ruskin. 

I hope this gives an idea as to how im- 
portant this extended lease program is 
in meeting the problems of smaller post 
offices, branch offices and expansion of 
existing facilities, 

Aside from any considerations of merit 
or demerit as they relate to lease pur- 
chase as such, there can be no argument 
advanced that convinces me that this 
extended lease program is unsound, un- 
workable or unwise. It has proven itself 
to the contrary. 

Considering the lease-purchase aspects 
of the bill I shall introduce, the following 
reasons seem to necessitate its extension 
for a reasonable period: 

First. It is obvious and has been for 
some time that Congress is not going to 
meet this responsibility of Federal build- 
ing and post office needs in the local 
communities through direct appropria- 
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tions. ‘This is true despite the fact that 
authorized building in the District of Co- 
lumbia for Federal purposes is jumping 
to an alltime high, to some $130 million, 
not including the new House Office Build- 
ing. This is true despite the fact that 
the in the local areas, in the con- 
gressional districts, become ever more 
acute. This is especially true with the 
new economy wave that is sweeping the 
Nation and Congress—with which I con- 
cur—and which in itself justifies the 
lease-purchase approach to meeting this 
problem. ‘This is further true because 
our backlog of public buildin needs is so 
great that .the direct approyriations 
needed to bring the program up to date 
and give the type of service to the people 
at home to which they are entitled would 
be in the billions. 

Second. This is the most economical 
method of financing these projects over 
the long run without having to make 
large construction appropriations at a 
time when the people are demanding 
economy in government. 

Third. The additional cost of rent as 
the result of moving to larger quarters is 
self-liquidating by the additional busi- 
ness turnover resulting from the addi- 
tional space and accommodations to 
patrons. 

Fourth. The entire program is based 
upon the merits of the given projects and 
the greatest needs, rather than political 
considerations, and this will continue to 
be true so long as the GSA and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget continue to handle 
the program of recommending projects. 
Should Congress attempt to return to 


-would result in district vying against dis- 
trict for priority and favored treatment 
Hc meng than meritorious consideration 
one. 
Fifth. This lease-purchase program 
is only an alternative approach, addi- 
tional to the basic law and the direct ap- 


propriations approach. Congress can 
still, where and when the facts justify 


of meeting the need on a planned, me- 
thodical and merit basis, 


Eighth. This is the only way, through 
-dollar 


- financing, that the multi-million 


financing deficit can be met soon enough 
to provide adequate services where 
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St. Louis Consumer Federation Urg., - 
Stricter Supervision of Trade Practice, MAME 02° 
: . x 


in Meatpacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
spring bulletin of the St. Louis Cop. 
sumer Federation, an outstanding oy. 
ganization of alert, public-spirited, con. 
sumer-minded people in my city, has 
urged support for a proposal by Senator 
Warxins of Utah to transfer jurisdiction 
over trade practices in the meatpacking 
industry from the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


The Packer and Stockyards Act lodges 
jurisdiction in the Department of Agri. 
culture over trade practices in livestock 
buying and meat merchandising, with , 
result, according to the St. Louis Con- 
sumer Federation, that consumers ang 
small packers have been left virtually 
unprotected from false advertising, de. 
ceptive practices, price discrimination, 
and monopolies, declaring that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done prac- 
tically nothing to carry out its responsi- 
bilities in this field. 

Because of the language of the pres- 
ent statute, the St. Louis Consumer Fed- 
eration points out, the Federal Trade 
Commission has to handle com- 
plaints against big packers involving 
nonmeat items such as ice cream and 
oleomargarine. 

In view of this situation, the St. 
Louis Consumer Federation, headed by 
my good friend Mrs. Frederick A. Faust, 
written to Senator WarTxuns urging 
of the kind of legislation he 
proposed to give the Federal Trade 
authority to handle com- 
plaints against the meatpacking indus- 
try in the same manner it does against 
industries. 

It is my understanding that many of 
the smaller meatpacking firms, and the 





He 


: 


Under permission of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I submit herewith the por- 
tion of the spring bulletin of the St. 
Louis Consumer Federation which dis- 
cusses this matter, as follows: 

FPeperaAL TRapE CoMMIssION 

The FTC was established, 1914, to prevent 

unfair competition, deceptive practices, false 

° discrimination and mo- 
nopolies. It is one of the independent agen- 
cies of Government in the service of the 
general public. 

Since its establishment in 1914, many 
changes have come about; take one, take 

. With modern packaging the old 
adage “let the buyer beware” has lost all its 
meaning. It is impossible to examine the 
content of hermetically sealed packages (0 
evaluate quality before buying. Sellers 
therefore have to be policed, and the FIC is 
@ policeman to protect consumers. 

But it is not clear why the PTC shoulc not 
have police power over the meat packing !0- 
dustry. At present, the Packers and Stock- 
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places trade practices in livestock 
eae meat ineieaniiaion in the 


gome, if not all ice cream and oleomar- 
garine seems to come under the Packers and 
stockyards Act also. We refer here to a re- 

rt in the Wall Street Journal that the FTC 
os refused to handle complaints against 
& Co. involving ice cream, and against 
armour & Co. involving oleomargarine, but 
it did act against Blanton Co. of St. Louis in- 
yolving Creamo Margarine. 

Logically it seems that jurisdiction over 
packers in the field of price discrimination, 
restraint of trade, and over their stockyard 
activities belong with the FTC and not to the 
usDA. The latter was established to con- 
duct comprehensive research and educa- 
tional programs relating to farming; provide 
crop reports, commodity standards, meat in- 
spection, marketing services, aid in flood con- 
trol, administer price supports and produc- 
tion adjustment programs, and make loans 
to farmers. 

According to the WSJ, USDA officials con- 
ceded that their agency has done very little 
in the antitrust field. Im fact, the USDA 
nas not kept a close watch on trade prac- 
tices of companies engaged in slaughter, 
ng, and sale of meat products. 

We find ourselves in full agreement with 
the Western States meat packers and other 
small packers who would like to see jurisdic- 
tion over the meatpacking industry as it re- 
lates to trade practices, returned to the FTC 
where it belongs. The big packers are op- 
posed. No public good is to be expected 
from mixing up the functions of the FTC and 
the USDA. It leaves comsumers and small 
packers quite unprotected. 

Question: How may the St. Louis Consumer 
Federation and our elected Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress help the Federal 
Trade Commission to regain its lost domain 
and clean up this particular mess? 





“Not in the Public Interest”—Comments 
by St. Louis Consumer Federation on 
Proposed Natural Gas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that new has been introduced 
to seek once again to overturn the Su- 
preme Court decision on regulation of 
natural gas rates in the field, I believe 
many of the Members—particularly 
those from the consumer areas—will be 
interested in a thoughtful discussion 
of this issue by an outstanding St. Louis 
consumer leader. 

Mrs, Zonja Wallen-Lawrence, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
St. Louis Consumer Federation, and a 
lady who is an intense fighter for the 
consumer in all instances, has written 
me the views of the Federation on the 
natural gas controversy, and her letter 
is a clear, straightforward, convincing 
exposition of the issues involved. 
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matter into perspective, as does the rest 
of her excellent letter. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House of Representatives, I herewith 
submit for the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and for the attention of 
the membership the letter from Mrs. 
Zonja Wallen-Lawrence of the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation, as follows: 

Sr. Louts CONSUMER FEDERATION, 

Mrs. FREDERICK A. FAUST, PRESIDENT, 
1823 Hickory STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 1, 1957. 

Re natural gas. _ 
Hon. Mrs. Jonn B. SuLuivan, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: The ex- 
ecutive committee of the St. Louis Consumer 
Federation wishes to go on record as opposed 
to any bill or bills before Congress that 
would remove from Federal regulation the 
sale in interstate commerce of natural gas 
for resale, and the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 was passed by 
Congress because of the necessity to protect 
consumers against unreasonable increases in 
the price of gas. Need was father of the act. 
The need for protection of consumers has 
not lessened. 

Giants of the oil and gas industry have 
made repeated attacks on the Natural Gas 
Act hoping that they may charge whatever 


. the traffic will bear rather than abide by 


price based on costs plus profits, 

In the 80th Congress, the Moore-Rizley 
bill created so much public indignation that 
it never got out of committee. The Kerr 
bill (1949-50) was vetoed by President Tru- 
man and Congress did not attempt to over- 
ride the veto. Its sibling, the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill of 1956 was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower on the basis of objectionable 
tactics by the of companies; not on the 
basis of the issue. 

The issue is: Shall the price of gas, when 
there is conflict of interest among States, be 
fixed by an interested party or by a dis- 
interested umpire? 

There is conflict of interest among States 
because of the disparity in the distribution 
of natural gas in nature. Only 7 States 
produce enough gas to export more gas than 
they import. These 7 accounted for 94 per- 
cent of the total interstate shipments of 
natural gas in 1953. There are 16 gas-pro- 
ducing States importing more natural ’gas 
than they export. Illinois is one. Lastly, 
there are 26 States and the District of 
Columbia which export no natural gas. 
Missouri is one. This disparity in a non- 
competitive industry creates conflict of in- 
terest among States. The Constitution of 
the United States gives Congress power to 
regulate commerce among the several States 
and the need for regulation exists and is 
provided for by the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
which is now under attack. 

Furthermore, because the natural-gas in- 
dustry is essentially noncompetitive, regu- 
lation is necessary to protect ultimate con- 
sumers of gas. Well over 21 million house- 
holds (approximately 80 miliion persons) 
use natural gas for heating, cooking, etc. 
In “Missouri alone there are over 650,000 con- 
sumers of gas who would be hurt by removal 
of Federal control over the sale in interstate 
commerce of gas for resale. In the wonder- 
ful State of Texas, where the median per 
capita income is well below the national 
average, consumers are going to be hurt 
too—unless local State laws offer them local 
protection. 

When consumers’ gas appliances have been 
purchased and connected to the gas mains, 
and then the price of gas goes up and up, 
consumers ve no alternative but to pay 
and pay. ey are captive. There is no 
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other gas distributor who can sell them gas 
for less. Competition is nil. However, at 
this point the State protects us. 

When the distributor—Laclede Gas Co., 
for instance—has laid its network of pipes 
and has been connected to the pipeline at 
the “city gate” and then the price of gas 
goes up and up, the distributor has no 
alternative but to pay and pay, and pass the 
increased cost on to the consumer. There 
is no alternative pipeline that will sell gas 
for less. There is no competition. 

The interstate transmission of natural gas 
is almost completely dominated by 17 pipe- 
line companies according to testimony pre- 
sented before the Senate, 1956. 

The effective supply of natural gas sold to 
pipelines is in the hands of a few corpora- 
tions who also own the bulk of the Nation's 
reserves of natural gas. In 1953, 70 percent 
of all natural gas for resale in interstate 
commerce was sold by 35 companies. And 
54 percent was sold) by 22 companies among 
whom were the biggest and most profitable 
corporations in America. Because the sup- 
ply is concentrated in the grasp of so few, 
competition in the sale of natural gas can 
be said to exist not at all—from a consumer's 
point of view. 

Benefits from relinquishing Federal con- 
trol over prices charged at the points where 
natural gas enters the pipelines for later re- 
sale in interstate commerce would accrue to 
a few large corporations and would hurt 
millions of American families. This is not 
saying that consumers do not want the oil 
and gas producers to make fair returns on 
the actual capital they have invested. 

Because the natural gas industry is in 
effect noncompetitive, because gas is a 
public utility, because demand exceeds sup- 
ply, and because there is a conflict of in- 
terests among States, regulation is necessary, 
and the Supreme Court as recently.as 1954 
upheld the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to protect consumers by regu- 
lating interstate sales of natural gas for 
resale. The Natural Gas Act of 1938 in fact 
imposes on the Federal Power Commission 
the duty of protecting consumers from un- 
fair gas prices. 

Because we believe the changes proposed 
by the oil and gas industry—freeing natural 
gas prices from Federal regulation—is not 
in the public interest, the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Consumer Federation 
wishes to go on record in Congress as op- 
posed to any bill or bills which would re- 
move from Federal regulaticn the sale of gas 
for resale in interstate commerce. 

Respectfully yours, 
ZONJA WALLEN-LAWRENCE, 
Member of the Executive Committee, 
St. Louts Consumer Federation. 





A Better Deal for Commuters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of commuters living in the 
suburbs. of our great American cities 
grow more acute each day. Those com- 
muting by rail form northeastern New 
Jersey to New York City are having a 
particularly difficult time due to the 
gradual deterioration of rail and ferry 
facilities between the States of New York 
and New Jersey. 
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George Alpert, president of the New 
Haven Railroad, has written an intelli- 
gent, provocative article, “A Better Deal 
for Commuters,” in the April 1957 issue 
of Harper’s magazine. While I do not 
necessarily agree with all of Mr. Alpert’s 
conclusions, under unanimous consent 
I include the article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp because of the national in- 
terest in this subject: 

A Betrer DEAL FoR COMMUTERS 
(By George Alpert) 

In the dozen years since World War IT, 
American cities have spent large sums of 
money to relieve traffic congestion, only to 
find their streets remaining as congested as 
before. Many circumstances have combined 
to bring about this exasperating result. One 
of the most important, it seems to me, is the 
mistake that was made in building nearly all 
new metropolitan-area transportation’ facil- 
ities around the private automobile and the 
motortruck. As we shall see, it is an out- 
right physical impossibility to provide space 
in the center of town for all those who must 
come in, if they come by car. Downtown 
traffic congestion can be eased only by mak- 
ing it possible for people to come in without 
cars. 

Actually, cities like New York and Chicago 

already have railroad networks which could 
provide a practical, comfortable, efficient 
system of doing just that.. A two-track com- 
muter rail line, occupying no more space 
than an ordinary city street, can carry at 
least five times as many people per hour as 
a four-lane superhighway—and there are no 
cars to be parked on arrival. 

A complex of financial and other problems 
has prevented rail commuter services, for all 
their inherent advantages, from growing 
enough to play their part in metropolitan 
transport. I believe, however, that the diffi- 
culties can be cut through and that we can 
make it possible for many more people to 
come to town by train. I would like to make 
two simple proposals to that end. The first 
is that rail commuter lines be given, where 
necessary, a public subsidy in return for 
guaranteed, low-cost, frequent service. Al- 
ready most other forms of transportation in 
the United States require and get a subsidy. 
Since the public is demanding better com- 
muter services, it would make sense to pro- 
vide the necessary subsidies here as well. 

The second proposal is that new trackage 
needed to complete and extend t com- 
muter networks should be built by a public 
authority and leased to the 
on a firm guaranty of frequent, low-cost 
service. We have toll highways. Why not 
toll railroad tracks?. 

Lest I be accused of proposing an unlimit- 
ed giveaway to the railroads, I hasten to add 
that I am confident the overail cost of these 
measures can be kept within bounds—and 
will, indeed, prove much cheaper than pro- 
viding highways of equivalent carrying 
capacity. Parkways cost several million dol- 
lars a mile—in heavily built-up areas, land 
acquisition, and bridging run the cost far 
over $10 million a mile—and their carrying 
capacity is limited. 


THE DAY TRAFFIC STOPPED 


Neither of my proposals is wholly new. 
Somewhat similar suggestions have occasion- 
ally been made in the past. But the time 
has come to examine them seriously and see 
how they can contribute to relieving the 
urban transportation problem. 

It will be useful to set some limits te the 
discussion, The urban-area transportation 
question has bewildering ramifications. It 
involves local habit and custom; the form of 
government organization in the area; the 
changing location of factories, stores, and 
homes; the movement of goods and people 
to and from points entirely outside the 
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metropolitan district (long-haul traffic); the 
distribution of goods within the area and 
within the neighborhood; the movement of 
people within the neighborhood. It even 
touches upon such seemingly unrelated mat- 
ters as the financial] structure of the com- 


and trucking companies did not have to pro- 
vide their own right-of-way; in some cases, 
they enjoyed fast defense-tax writeoffs for 
equipment; and, being newer, they were 
organized in an era of greater financial 
prudence.) 

We will not have room to go into any of 
these matters. We are discussing only one 
phase of urban transportation, the move- 
ment of people between the outer edge of 
the city area—the so-called commuter zone, 
rather than the inner rapid-transit zone— 
and the center. It will be difficult enough 
to deal concretely with this alone, for each 
city’s situation is different. 


sometimes feel as though it happens in my 
own city of Boston twice a day—at the morn- 
ing and evening rush hours. : 

A little calculation quickly shows why 
incredible traffic jams are inevitable in our 


approximately 900,000 people come into Bos- 
ton daily by private automobile. They ride, 
ceaay Oeaae need” aa ae 
some vehicles. Standing bumper 

bumper, 575,000 of today’s mammoth cars 
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After all, why do so many People sti 
and drive int, 
the city? Though it is often said that An.” 
cans just like cars, the fact is that |, 
many parts of too many metropolitan ,,... 
there is no other convenient way too, 

The streetcar and its variants, s\\-}), 
interurban car, are all but dead. 
much by failure to modernize in tin. as by 
their inherent limitations. Buses ,)..! 
have largely taken the streetcar’s pla 
uncomfortable and do not by any me 
everywhere. Bus schedules, moreover, are 
often highly irregular, and the stree; corner 
is hardly an all-weather waiting room. 

Trains re faster and more com/ortabj. 
and much mofe nearly weatherproot tha, 
road vehicles of any description. By several 
of our largest cities have little rail-com. 
muter service, and even the New York area 
has major suburban districts without a direc; 
rail connection to mid-Manhattan. Further. 
more, outside the rush hour, trains are ofte, 
few and far between; this makes things aig. 
cult for those who cannot be certain oy 
always catching the 5:15. 

So millions drive to work. It is doubtfy 
that any significant proportion of car riders 
can be inducted to switch to buses. In fact 
bus patronage is steadily declining through. 
out the country. 

I believe, however—and there is solid eyj-. 
dence for my view—that many car riders 
would go by train, if train service were fre. 
quent, cheap, and available. For where sery- 

the great majority of commuters 
rail; and metropolitan area raij 
services are holding their own or better. 

This is true of Chicago, where daily pas- 
senger traffic is again increasing, after a post- 
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Killed as 


ans go 


sengers 
sistently, at least on the commuter lines of 
railroad, the New Haven. And it is 
true for those parts of the New York area 
direct rail service to Manhattan; the 
commuter lines in Long Island and 

are either gaining or holding 
their own. On the other hand, the New 
lersey railroads without a direct link to Man- 
tan are slowly but inexorably losing 
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A few months ago, a close study of com- 
muters from Westchester County and nearby 
sections of Connecticut was carried out for 
the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, an agency set up jointly by New York 
and New Jersey to investigate transportation 
problems in the New York area. The study 
that 77 percent of Westchester and 
Connecticut commuters enter the city by 
Only 23 percent commute by car, and 
of those have destinations that 
Manhattan or not easily reached 
Central Terminal. An earlier 
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over 90 percent of the com- 
the Westchester area served by the 
Haven go by rail. 
the differences between commuter 
and rapid-transit systems, I think 
of Cleveland and 
Cleveland has a new rapid-transit 

line parallel to the lake front, and Toronto 
@ new subway, a single double-track line, be- 
main street. In both cities, the 

new rail transit facilities have already led to 
substantial reduction in the number of 
entering the downtown area. In To- 
as more than 
10 percent—enough to make the difference 
between jammed and open streets. 
WHY RAILROADS LOSE MONEY 


The effectiveness of rail transportation 10 
minimizing traffic congestion argues Per 
suasively for expansion of rail service 10 
metropolitan areas. Unfortunately. thes? 
lines hundreds of thousands of pas- 


carrying 
séngers daily—and keeping hundreds “ 
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tnousands of private cars out of downtown 

in danger of going under. For 

many commuter lines are losing money, often 

a great deal of it. The railroads concerned 

ot continue to absorb these losses in- 
definitely. é 

It is possible for reasonable men to differ 
over methods of determining whether a par- 
ticular rail service is making or losing money. 
I think myself that the system of allocating 
costs enforced by the Interstate Commerce 
commission (the Federal agency that regu- 
jates the railroads) exaggerates the share of 
general railroad costs chargeable to passen- 
ger services, some of which are really earning 
money for the road. But many commuter 
services are losing money by any method of 
accounting. 

The peaks difficulty is the short work week 
and the decline in non-rush-hour travel. 
Thirty years ago, the commuter rode the 
railroad 6 days a week and there was a siz- 
able volume of off-peak travel, too—wives 
coming into the city to shop, couples spend- 
ingan evening in town, and soforth. Today, 
commuters ride only 5 days a week; their 
families shop in suburban shopping centers 
or by car; and many of them stsv bome even- 

to watch TV (a circumstance that has 
prought woe to other industries besides the 
s). 

ASa esi of these changes in working and 
living habits, much of the equipment and 
many of the-men employed in commuter 
service work but 20 hours a ‘week. Car 
builders, however, give no rebates for lightly 
used equipment; and a railway employee re- 
ceives a day’s pay, whether he mans a train 
1 or 8 hours a day. 

A number of commuter lines are also bur- 
dened with other difficulties. Many are on 
branch lines with little or no other business; 
the commuter service must bear the entire 
cost of maintaining the right-of-way. ‘Traffic 
on other lines is highly seasonal. But it is 
the rush-hour service demand which is 
chiefly responsible for the deficits of com- 
muter service and, incidentally, of all forms 
of rapid transit. 

I see only one solution for this problem— 
short of abandonment of commuter 
service or @ revolutionary change in work 
patterns (spreading out the hours at which 
employees have to report to work): public 
support of commuter services. 

Such support might take any of several 
forms—including, conceivably, public own- 
ership and operation of the commuter lines. 
The latter would be awkward as well as ex- 
pensive, though; for while many commuter 
services run on branch lines, many operate 
over main-line tracks, heavily used for 
freight and long-distance passenger service. 

The best arrangement, in my opinion, is to 
pay railroads the difference between the 
revenue and the cost of good service at rea- 
sonable fares on vital commuter lines. I 
think there should be explicit agreements 
between the railroads and appropriate pub- 
lic agencies, spelling out the bargain, com- 
muter line by commuter line: (1) services 
to be provided (including enough off-peak 
service to make it easy to use the train); 
(2) fares to be charged; (3) the method of 


road costs each service is to bear, 





.); and 
ents. 


(4) provision for needed improvements 
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taxes) as a means of offsetting commuting 
deficits. I think tax relief and its effect on 
both community budgets and commuter- 
train losses should be explored. But I think 
a direct payment to the railroads, in return 
for specified services, is likely to prove better. 


WHAT CITIES CAN TRY 


An integral part of any plan for supporting 
rail commuter services must be a careful 
weeding out of lines with little real traffic 
potential. It is no more more sensible for 
the public than for the railroads to carry the 
losses incurred by lines serving areas of 
limited population. It might be more eco- 
nomical all around to let commuters from 
those areas contribute to urban auto traffic. 

At the same time, the need is urgent for 
additional rail commuting facilities in every 
large city. The need is so great, in fact, that 
several cities (San Francisco and Chicago, to 
name two) are giving serious consideration 
to the construction of regional rapid-transit 
networks. 

It seems to me that much can be done 
in many cities without going that far. The 
construction of new commuting facilities by 


_the railroads themselves is, however, out of 


the question; the dismal financial record of 
existing commuting services makes it utterly 
impossible for the railroads to raise the 
money. The new facilities should be built by 
local public authorities; and, where it would 
be advantageous to integrate them into exist- 
ing rail networks, the new facilities should be 
leased to the railroads, as toll highways are 
now “leased” to trucks and private automo- 
biles. The leases can and should contain 
guaranties of the train service to be provided 
with the aid of the new facility. 

Here are a few examples of the facilities 
that should be provided in this way. In 
New York, the first need is for additional rail- 
road trackage under the Hudson River be- 
tween New York and New Jersey. At pres- 
ent, the only tracks under the Hudson are 
those of the Hudson Tubes (whose tunnels 
are too small for standard railway cars or 
rapid-transit cars of adequate size) and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The other lines serv- 
ing northern New Jersey and nearby sections 
of New York State end on the Jersey side; 
to reach Manhattan, their riders must take 
the ferries or the Hudson Tubes—or com- 
mute by bus or train. Increasing numbers 
of Jersey commuters have chosen the auto- 
mobile, to the despair of New York officials, 
who must cope with the daily flood of cars 
from across the river. The solution is to 
provide new rail trackage to carry trains from 
Jersey directly into the city. 

In northeastern Westchester—an area due 
for rapid growth over the next two decades 
as part of the New York dormitory belt— 
many communities are miles from the near- 
est existing railroads, the Harlem division 
of the New York Central and the main line 
of the New Haven. A spur to the New 
Haven. would not only help these communi- 
ties grow, but prevent them from adding 
still more cars to New York streets. 

Philadelphia is another city with a New 
Jersey problem. The Pennsylvania and 
Reading railroads serve many suburbs to the 
southwest, west, and north. But only one 
rail line crosses the Delaware into New Jer- 
sey, where many Philadelphia workers live. 
Additional lines into New Jersey would heip 
reduce congestion in downtown Philadelphia 
and might well be included in the program 
of transportation improvements under con- 
sideration in Philadelphie. 

_ Boston and its suburbs are served by a 
score of commuter lines operated by three 
railroads—one of the most complete com- 
muter networks in the country. Trains from 
the south of Boston stop in one part of 
downtown Boston, and trains from the north 
in another. A tunnel between South and 
North Stations—originally proposed by a 
New Haven Railroad president more than 45 
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years ago—would double the usefulness of 
the Boston commuter lines by allowing all of 
them to serve the entire downtown area. 

For Chicago, Stanley Berge, professor of 
transportation at Northwestern University, 
recently proposed a highly imaginative su- 
burban redevelopment scheme. Its main 
features are: 

1. Substantial addition to the extensive 
network of suburban rail lines Chicago al- 
ready enjoys as the world’s greatest rail 
center. 

2. Passenger conveyors across the down- 
town business district. 

3: Two tunnels to close gaps between the 
main railroad stations and thus allow com- 
muter traims to run around a downtown loop 
(the way the Chicago “el” now goes). 

The full plan would cost $500 million and 
take many years to complete. But some 
parts of it—such as the tunnels—could be 
started right away. 

There are cities, of course, like Los An- 
geles, where traffic and transportation prob- 
lems seem hopeless. On the other hand, the 
large cities of the Midwest—like St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis—have rail lines 
radiating out in every direction. With new 
signals and other modest alterations, many 
of these lines could be utilized for traffic- 
relieving commutation service. The needed 
improvements could be financed either 
through the commuter-service subsidy or 
through a public-ownership, lease-to-the- 
railroads arrangement. 

As with the service subsidy, I cannot say 
just how much a rail-facility program of this 
kind would cost, since the price would also 
depend on how widely it was employed. 
Again, however, the cost would certainly be 
far less than the outlay required for vehicu- 
lar-traffic facilities of equivalent carrying ca- 
pacity. 

Of course, neither of the measures I pro- 
pose will finally “solve” the urban traffic 
problem. In a country that is still growing 
as swiftly as the United States, there will be 
no final solution to any major transportation 
problem. But with suitable public support, 
the railroads can provide frequent, low-cost, 
all-weather rail commuter service that will 
certainly take a lot of the pressure off the 
crowded streets. 





New England Irishman Gave Navy Its 
First Sub 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
presents the question of who invented the 
submarine, as it appeared in the Boston 
Traveler on April 10, 1957: 

New ENGLAND IRISHMAN Gavfé Navy ITs First 
' §$UB—WEaPON Born or GRUDGE 
(By Bill Schofield) 

You can always get an argument on the 
question of who invented the submarine. 

The classicists favor Alexander the Great, 
who had himself dunked into the Mediter- 
ranean in a glass barrel back in 330 B. O. 

Or maybe it was the Yankee inventor 
David Bushnell, who produced an undersea 
something-or-other hamed the Turtle back 
in 1776. 

Or it could have been Leonardo DaVinci, 


or Simon Lake, 
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Leave it up to the United State Navy, 
though, and you'll find they settle for John P. 
Holland, who came from Ireland as a frus- 
trated school teacher and settled in New 
England. 

With that in mind, the Navy points out 
that this week brings another birthday for 
its submarine force. For it was 57 years ago 
tomorrow that the Navy finally accepted the 
Irishman’s invention, the U. S. 8. Holland, 
and promptly ordered six more undersea 
boats just like it. 

That was the beginning of our present 
submarine fleet, and the start of the path 
that led to the atom-powered U. 5S. 5S. 
Nautilus. 

It was also the signal for other nations to 
start building submarine fleets, thereby 
creating a chain of international headaches 
and war perils. 

The wispy bespectacled little Irishman, 
who came from County Clare, had a special 
purpose in developing his submarine. His 
original goal was to sink as much as he 
could of Britain's Royal Navy. 

However, he was never able to get the 
weapon built until 18 years after he came to 
this country in 1872. By that time, the 
Royal Navy was safely beyond his range. 

Not until May 17, 1897, did he finally 
launch his craft successfully in the waters 
off Staten Island. And it was almost 3 full 
years more before the Navy came along with 
a purchase order. 

No doubt it would have jolted Holland 
sharply if he could have realized what he 
was starting. Actually he was pointing the 
way to one of warfare’s most deadly and 
economical weapons. 

The record proves the value. In World 
War II, for example, United States sub- 
marine crews comprised only 1.6 percent of 
the Navy’s personnel. Yet this small group 
of men destroyed 214 Japanese naval ships 
and accounted for 55 percent of all enemy 
shipping destroyed. 

Today the submarine weapon has been so 
highly developed in the hands of the Soviets 
that our Navy is placing its peak emphasis 
on training for antisubmarine warfare. . 

And in New England, much of that ASW 
training is centered on Naval Reserve activi- 
ties. Naval Reserve submarine divisions 
are conducting drills each week on the 
U. 8S. S. Greenling in Boston, the Shad in 
Salem, the Haddock in Portsmouth, and the 
Kingfish in Providence. 

And this month they're celebrating the 
birthday of John Holland’s success by put- 
ting on a recruiting drive, aimed at bring- 
ing more members into the silent service. 

It all goes back to the moods of the one- 
time Irish schoolteacher. And it’s our good 
fortune that he hated the British so 
thoroughly that he developed a special weap- 
on to use against them—even though he 
never was able to reach them. 





Our National Defense in the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. YAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 16, 1957, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the Pennsylvania State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on the subject Our National De- 
fense in the Atomic Age. 
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The address follows: 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
appear before so noteworthy an audience rep- 
resenting as it does the best and most endur- 
ing ideals of American womanhood and citi- 
zenship. , 

During my years in public life I have de- 
veloped admiration for your activities on a 
national scale as reflected in your annual 


interest in the great problems facing our 
country are among your laudable objectives. 

I am especially happy to speak to you as 
my neighbors in Pennsylvania on a subject 
which has been of vital importance to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution since 
its founding. 

I share your conviction that continued 
public interest in an adequate national de- 
fense is vital if we are to maintain our world 
position and strength in order to preserve our 
liberty and freedom. 

In discussing the subject of our national 
defense in the atomic age, it is of interest 
that Congress is currently considering the ad- 
ministration’s request for a $38.5 billion de- 
fense budget, the largest in 2 years. 

These funds are required for the mainte- 
nance of our Armed Forces at their present 
strength and for the development of a wide 
range of new powerful weapons. 

In examining this request many of-tis ask 
ourselves whether or not such enormous ex- 
penditure is really necessary for our national 
security. 

We wonder if this huge and expensive De- 
fense Establishment is becoming an unbear- 
able drain on our national economy. 

Some critics contend that it is a waste to 
continue our national defense program at its 
present level, now that Stalin is dead. 

They further state the present Soviet 
leadership has no intention of attacking the 
United States. 

In addition, they argue that the Russians 
have altered their doctrine and strategy and, 

determined to com- 


in the it of mis- 
siles and in the buildup of their atomic and 
hydrogen 


Witness their sly in the Mid- 
die East, where they are. fanatical 
ganda. 


Certainly the Communist ideology has not 
changed since Stalin's death. 
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The Soviet. jeaders still preach tho ine 
compatibility of the Communist syst.:, and 


Mr. Khrushchev, after having labejcq 
lin a murderer and a tyrant, recently oan 
that he was nontheless a great Marxist ang 
‘fighter of imperialism in the class War.” 
es said = eg that in inis 
respec presen Kremlin e 
Stalinist in its attitude. pony: & 

With this attitude on the part of so, 
leaders the quest for peace remain." 

difficult. ms 

No one realizes more than I do the {o)ly of 
an arms race. s 

Certainly every effort should be mace to 
reach a sound agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the reduction of armaments. 

But sound agreement involves interna. 
tional control and inspection. 

It, therefore, follows that until such an 
effective system can be established for the 
entire world we must remain constantly 
alert in our defense and push aheaq with 
our weapons development. 

We cannot afford to take a chance on any 
weak disarmament plan based solely on the 
good faith of the Soviets. 

A mistake in judgment on this crucia) js. 
sue could mean our destruction. 

Confronted as we are with Soviet hostility 
and with their refusal to cooperate on a 
sound disarmament system it is horrifying 
to imagine what might happen to us if we 
do not maintain and develop our defense, 

We must remain vigilant. 

We must be prepared at all costs to oppose 
Communist aggression in any form. 

Therefore, let us now consider what we 
need to defend the United States adequately, 

We cannot forget the impact of atomic. 
hydrogen weapons on our defense system. 

Surely we have all been made aware of 
the new scientific age in which we are liy- 


In this connection, the President's plan 
for the peaceful uses of the atom has pro- 
vided some indication of the revolution in 
living which he will experience when the 
effects of nuclear power are fully felt. 

Until now, however, primary emphasis on 
nuclear research has stressed the destruc- 
tive aspect of the atom in the weapons field. 

The effect of the atom on military strategy 
has completely altered former concepts of de- 
fense and war. 

Today we cannot think of an adequate 
defense system without first taking into full 
consideration the destructive force of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons, 

I believe that there are two major require- 
ments for a sound defense policy in this 
atomic age. 

Pirst, we must. maintain and develop our 


Second, we must maintain and develop our 
to fight small or limited wars with 


In testimony before the Senate during its 


inquiry into airpower last year the Nation's 
top military experts pointed out that the 
Soviet Union now has the ty of strik- 


ing a devastating blow at the United States. 


“In 
programs must be orientated toward coun- 


tering the Soviet capability. 
“As the Soviet war potential increases, 
particularly in intercontinental § striking 


capability, this becomes even more valid. 


“Such a potential will give the Sovict 4 
ability to attempt to deliver # 
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time of his choosing, with or without 
wf , a crucial blow against us. 

Thus for the foreseeable future we must 
maintain in constant protected readiness a 
retaliatory force of sufficient strength to deter 

attack, or to insure ultimate victory if 
general war occurs.” 

therefore, it is evident the oe a of 

-hydrogen power, as a de nt force, 
aes the mt of sufficient quanti- 
ties of fissionable material and the develop- 
ment of airpower as & means of delivery. 

From information released to the public it 
appears that both the United States and the 
soviet Union have reached the position of 
peing able ot wage atomic warfare. 

Working from published evidence and his 
own special knowledge, a British physicist 
recently estimated that the United States 
probably has stockpiled material for the 
manufacture Of 35,000 atomic weapons as 
op’ to Soviet stockpiles for approxi- 
mately 10,000. 

Our Strategic Air Command today is the 
means of delivering our thermonuclear 

wer. 
eee bases encircling the Soviet Union 
sAC can strike the Soviet Union within hours 
after an attack on the West. 

To maintain and develop SAC as our first 
line of defense we must steadily push re- 
search and experimentation in weapons, 
piloted aircraft, and guided missiles. 

Above all, we must keep pace with Soviet 
advances. 

Bases circling the Communist bloc must be 
maintained. 

Because it is upon this first line of defense 
our national survival may depend. 

The second requirement of a sound na- 
tional defense is the ability to cope 
with local aggression in small wars. 

We must take into account the possibilty 
that small tactical atomic weapons may be 
used in a local conflict rather than conven- 
tionalarms. . 

This means that our Armed Forces must 
develop offensive and defensive tactics geared 
to the use of a variety of small atomic 
weapons. 

At the same time we must also be prepared 
for local attacks that are confined to non- 


atomic 

t to the estimates of military ex- 
perts the Union will soon possess a 
capability for atomic destruction equal with 
the United States. 

This will establish a nuclear stalemate. 

In such a stalemate, the United States may 
find that it will be difficult to initiate the 
use of tactical atomic weapons if the Com- 
munists use only conventional-type weapons. 

When the Soviet Union is able to bomb 
the United States with nuclear weapons the 
risk that a local atomic war might spiral 
into an all-out conflict would be too great. 

This means that our Armed Forces must 
possess a dual capability, namely: 

(a) The capability to fight with conven- 
tional arms, using conventional tactics for 
some types of conflict; and 

(b) With atomic weapons using atomic 
tactics for other type of combat. 

Therefore, it is necesary to maintain our 
Armed Forces at their present strength and 
continue to supply them with conventional 
equipment. 

We must also train them in the use of 





tactical atomic weapons and supply them 


with the latest models in our small atomic- 
weapons system. 

Let us now turn our attention to our exist- 
ing Defense Establishment and the problem 
of its continued development. 

Testimony by leading Defense Department 
authorities has given convincing evidence 
that we do have a balanced defense system, 
and at a cost which our national economy 
can support. | 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson re- 
cently pointed out that “the forces envisaged 
in the -range program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute by far the largest 
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Military-Establishment that this country has 
ever undertaken to maintain for an indefi- 
nite period of time.” 

Secretary Wilson continued by saying: 

“With the incorporation into our Military 
Establishment of the new weapons that we 
have developed, they constitute a force of 
tremendous striking power which, in my 
opinion, adequately provide for our national 
security at this time.” 

He added: 

“It is also my feeling that these powerful 
United States forces continue to make a 
major contribution to peace and stability in 
the international field.” 

Fellow Americans, as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I agree with Secretary Wilson that 
our present retaliatory deterrent force is 
much more powerful than it was a year ago. 

Under plans outlined in the President's 
1958 budget this force will be strengthened 
in both power and effectiveness. 

The present number of bomber wings in 
SAC—numbering 11 wings of B-52’s with 45 
bombers per wing—will be maintained. 

Plans have been made to accelerate the 
fighter program. 

Increased stockpiles of more powerful and 
more diversified nuclear weapons are being 
made available to SAC at bases all over the 
world. 

Research in the ballistic missile program, 
now highly accelerated and on atomic-pow- 
ered aircraft, holds great promise for the 
future capabilities of SAC. 

It is our hope to be first in developing 
the intercontinental ballistic, missile which 
will enable us to strike the enemy with 
pilotless craft, armed with atomic or hydro- 
gen warheads. 

The development of ground-to-air and air- 
to-air missiles for our continental defense 
system is also being accelerated. 

The Air Force has developed the Falcon 
and the Navy the deadly Sidewinder, both 
of which are now in quantity production. 

The Air Force is currently concentrating 
on the Bomarc, a long-range missile of 
supersonic speed, while the Army will further 
develop both Nike and Talos. 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
have a total strength of over 2,800,000 men 
and women. 

The Army, according to Secretary Wilbur 
Brucker, represents the most “thoroughly 
equipped and superbly trained army” that 
this Nation has ever put into the field. 

These forces, together with our strategic 
Reserve, are ready to fight at any moment 
should the need arise. 

This readiness constitutes an impressive 
deterrent against aggression. 

In support of our mutual defense alliances, 
and other arrangements, 40 percent of our 
Army is stationed overseas in 73 countries. 

Army missions in 44 nations in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 
allied foreign divisions—a large part of the 
free world’s military strength. 

Considerable progress is being made in 
matters of organization, research, and devel- 
opment in the Army. 

Under plans now being implemented the 
major combat units of our ground force are 
being reorganized into the so-called pentomic 
divisions, which improve the ability of the 
Army to fight effectively under conditions of 
atomic warfare without losing their ability 
to conduct conventional war. 

We are also organizing atomic support 
units, which are particularly suitable in pro- 
viding atomic support for the forces of our 
allies in combat. 

Research and experimentation are pro- 
gressing in the development of new weapons 
systems, 

As a result, we are stockpiling our arsenal 
with an adequate variety of atomic weapons 
precisely tailored to our needs, and which 
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can be used accurately against close or dig- 
tant targets. 

At the same time, emphasis is being placed 
on the continued improvement of conven- 
tional weapons needed to accomplish many 
tasks for which atomic weapons would be 
wholly unsuitable. 

The element of flexibility is similarly being 
stressed by the Navy. 

The most important offensive weapon de- 


“veloped by the Navy is the mobile airbase— 


the new carrier Forrestal. 

In the event of global war this type of ship 
will serve to defend the continental United 
States, and at the same time project our air 
striking power into the enemy’s territory. 

In case of local war it will supplement our 
land-based airpower, or supply airpower 
where land bases are limited or nonexistent. 

The Navy is also pushing its aircraft and 
missile-development program. 

Several types of advanced aircraft, oper- 
ating from mobile carrier bases, have already 
been added to the fleet. 

Of particular importance is the new Sky- 
hawk, a light attack plane with high-speed 
and high-altitude performance, capable of 
carrying atomic weapons. 

The development of sea-based ballistic 
missiles will prove to be immeasurably im- 
portant by adding variety and dispersability 
to our deterrent capabilities. 

The Navy is making the transition from 
guns to missiles very rapidly. 

The cruisers Boston and Canberra have 
been converted and a third, Galveston, is 
being readied. 

Under the present program the Navy en- 
visages a total of 21 missile ships before the 
end of 1958. 

The Navy is also making the transition 
to nuclear power as rapidly as possible. 

The submarine Nautilus, the pioneer ship 
in this development, has now steamed more 
than 55,000 miles without a single disabling 
casualty. 

Its reactor has now been refueled after 
2 years of service. 

The nuclear-powered submarine intro- 
duces @ new weapon into naval warfare. 

It can sink ships, it can serve as a radar 
picket ship, it can seek out and destroy en- 
emy. submarines, and most important of all, 
it can serve potentially as a base for the 
launching of ballistic missiles. 

The present program of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps serves to maintain a high state 
of immediate readiness, while instituting 
some very basic and revolutionary changes 
in naval weapons systems and strategy. 

The readiness of the Navy was strikingly 
demonstrated during the recent Suez crisis 
by the rapid deployment of a large part of 
our fleet and by the evacuation of our na- 
tionals from Egypt. 

Fellow Americans, in concluding my dis- 
cussion of our national defense in the atomic 
age, I join millions of other American in 
accepting our Military Establishment, the 
projected program for the development of 
our military capabilities, as being adequate 
in meeting the requirements of our defense 
program for the maintenance of United 
States and free world security. 





Ease Hardship on Handicapped Children 
of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
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Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to correct 
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ap inequity in the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. In its 
simplest terms, the bill would define the 
term “child” include persons over 18 
years old who become incapable of self- 
support and remain dependent on a vet- 
eran or a veteran’s widow. 

The following example serves to illus- 
trate the benefits that would result from 
passage of this bill. A 19-year-old boy, 
the only child of a deceased veteran, 
takes his first job in industry. In his 
first week at work he becomes perma- 
nently disabled and incapable of earning 
his own way. His mother, the veteran’s 
widow, is unable to claim her son as a 
dependent under present law, yet she 
must and will want to provide for her 
handicapped son. As the law stands, 
she would only be entitled to $1,044 an- 
nually in widow’s compensation benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration. In 
addition, she -would be allowed to earn 
up to $1,400 to supplement her meager 
income—a total of $2,444 to support her- 
self and her crippled son, By redefining 
the word “child” for purposes of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration laws, Mr. Speaker, 
the widow would collect $1,452 in com- 
pensation benefits and she would be al- 
lowed to earn up to $2,700 outside income 
without losing her Veterans’ Administra- 
tion payments—a total, in this case, of 
$4,152, and an increase of $1,708 over 
existing benefits. 

I should like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, 
how many of my colleagues would look 
forward to spending their last years on 
an income of this size, while support- 
ing a crippled son or daughter. I be- 
lieve the time has come when Congress 
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must act to correct this unnecessary 
hardship. 
To plete the record, Mr. Speaker, T 

of the 


am including a brief summary 

legislative history of the term “child,” 
and a table of benefits that would re- 
sult from this legislation. Here again, 
let me point out that this bill does not 
propose to raise existing benefit pay- 
ments—but, rather, it broadens the 
scope of the act to include a number of 
our unfortunate citizens forever denied 
the opportunity to earn their own way: 

DEFINITION OF HELPLESS CHILD 

General law: Compensation payable for 
child over 16 years of age only if insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically 
helpless at date of attaining age 16 years 
and at date of filing claim. 

War Risk Insurance Act amendment of 
October 6, 1917: Compensation payable to 
a child of any age if insane, idiotic, or oth- 
erwise permanently helpless. 

World War Veterans’ Act, 1924: Compen- 
sation payable to a child of any age if per- 
manently incapable of support by reason of 
mental or physical defect, 

Public No, 2, 73d Congress, and Veterans 
Regulation No. 10: Compensation payable to 
a child over 18 years of age only if prior to 
reaching age 18 child becomes or has be- 
come permanently incapable of support by 
reason of mental or physical defect—or until 
21 years of age, under certain conditions, if 
in school. 


Public No. 484, 73d Congress, as amended: 
Pension is not payable to a child over 18 
years of age unless prior to reaching the age 
of 18 the child becomes or has become per- 
manently incapable of support by reason of 
mental or physical defect—also payable 
under certain conditions until 21 years of 
age if in school; 
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Mr. Speaker, benefits under law. cur: 
rently administered by the Veteran: 
Administration are listed in the fo}joy. 
ing chart. The legislation I have intro. 
duced today would ‘increase benefits by 
increasing the total number of ¢)j). 
dren in a family receiving these benef, 
For example, a veteran’s widow support. 
ing a son or daughter newly defined as , 
“child” by this legislation would be on. 
titled to the same benefits she would re. 
ceive if her family were increased by one. 
COMPENSATION, DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNItTy 

COMPENSATION, OR PENSION TO VETERANS og 

THEIR DEPENDENTS 

RATE TABLES 


The succeeding tables of rates are added fo; 
ready reference where information as to rates 
payable under existing laws is desired with. 
out a detailed analysis of the elements of en. 
titlement. The brief table of rates for war- 
time and peacetime service-connection dis. 
abilities is restricted to the largest class of 
such rates, those payable under Public Law 
No. 2, Tist Congress, March 20, 1933, and Vet. 
erans regulations issued pursuant thereto, as 
modified and amended by subsequent legisia- 
tion. It does not include rates payable for 
service-connected disabilities under the gen- 
eral pension law or Public Law No. 141, 734 
Congress, March 28, 1934, as amended. For 
rates under Public Law No. 141 and for de. 
tailed information bearing on elements of en- 
titlement, under such laws, references shoulq 
be made to the pertinent tables set forth 
in the preceding part of this analysis. De. 
pendency and compensation is 
payable under the Servicemen’s and Veterans 
Survivor Benefit Act for service-connecteq 
deaths occurring on or after January 1, 1957, 


Rates of compensation for wartime and peacetime service-Connected disabilities under Public Law 2, 73d Cong., as amended, a1/ 
Veterans Regulations 








(b) 20 percent disability _.. 
(c) 30 percent disability __- 
(d) 40 percent disability _. 


fe) 50 percent disability... poweccwwcn ce cmeecenccesonsanccceeccosenmonnseceuhnenedebeaaneneny endpddeonaessetissennsordeecscceensemnavansanroes inl 


@f) 60 percent disability 
‘ 70 percent disability 

) 80 percent disability 
(i) 90 percent disability........ 


> Petal Gls... .500-- cwnkeccdicdingien dt ctalbanae nonna ~nattabiidnneneenttiniial inabeai enticement iniituaiiaitelti nial meititeatason is inn nnaeaien nn Sabet sel 

te) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye having only }ight perception, rates 
Gx) ta (]) Sreremnnd Mori Y Bee nn. anne en iene cw a erin ch hcctin abe aladins aco led abe aee Re E NEU e Denna at nainnsa eins bblsalicmme 

@ creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 
addition to requirement for any of rates in (1) to (n), rate monthly 

€@) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of both hands, or Ea ee 


natomica! loss, or loss 


ently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need of 


(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with com 
or suffered bi rendering him so helpless as to be in 


indness in both eyes, 


su 
(m) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip 


monthly compensat; 
(o) Suffered disability un 


total deafness in combination with total blindness with 
(p) In event disabled person’s service-incurred disabilities 


(q) Minimum rate for arrested tu 


@) 30 pevcent GlesbRRG.. .... 5-62... - 05nd sc ct ced nce een nenenceenncnenccecen iP cciessteenidinlg eenpiedigarn tiled waakdenp lain alecicap ore itlen tn cant adctemeeotes 







or blindness of 1 


or both buttocks, 
for each loss or loss of use 


monthly 
of 


acuity or less, 


en ee eo REESE Ee EEE SSE SES EE EE EES RO Re REESE HERE ESS RNR OE 


ie nm i we ww ow ee ee we en wee 


Steep Fine teem rien gee Cele prosthesis in place, 


regular 
= as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered anatomical loss of both eyes, 
der conditions which Would entitle him to 2 or more rates in () to (n), no condition being considered twice, or suffered 


ween e eee cee s 


5/200 visual 
exceed for of rates Administrator, in his 
allow next higher rate, or intermediate rate, ta rented bravado ers Sat ronbe lanterns oihsinets ee 


Peacetime 
service-con- 
nected rates, 

Veterans 


1 (a), as 
amended, 
pt. Il 











$14. 00 
26. 00 
40.00 
53. 00 
73.00 
87.00 
102. 00 
116.00 


BSseese5 
SSS82SS3S 


163. 00 


130, 00 
145. 00 





} But in no event to exceed $420. 
3 But in no event to exceed $336. 
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Wife, no Wife, 1 Wife, 2 Wife, 3 or No wife, No wife, No wife, Depen: ont 
child chil children more chil- 1 child 2 children 3 or more parent or 
dren children parents 

ee SS 

Korean, tance can ccer 
merican War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer . 

onene= aeaennenn nnn - 222 --n------------------- $21. 00 $35. 00 $45. 50 $56. 00 $14. 00 $24. 50 $35. 00 { "aaa (1) 

ivil WAL - .- on nnn nnn nnn enn nn nnn nn nn nena n nnn --- y (2) 
ee 

Pescetime service (under combat or extrahazardous con- 
- « 14.00 (1) 
ir peacetime 16. 80 28. 00 36, 40 44. 80 11. 20 19. 60 set #3 


1 Above rates are for 100 percent disability. If and while rated partially disabled, but not less than 50 percent, additional compensation is authorized in an amount having 
the same ratio to the amount specified in the applicable table, above, as the degree of disability bears to the total disability; e. g., war service-connected disability of 50 percent, 
compensation rate $91.—if veteran has a wife, his compensation is increased as follows: $91.00+$10.50=$101.50, 


Rates of compensation to widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans 








Each ad- No No No Each ad- 
For service-connected death prior to Jan. 1, 1957 Widow, | Widow, | ditional | widow, | widow, | widow, | ditional | Dependent parents 
no child | 1 child child 1 child 2 chil- 3 chil- child 
dren dren 
_ : = : 
orean a 
hoid War Il_~.~.----.----.---------------------------------------+----------- 
World War I. _-.--...--~---~--------------------~~-----=----<-----+----+------ 
American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion_..........--- parent, $75 
Civil War ..-------0-0m~-~-----0---2----2--2----24---2 one nnn nnnn en ennnncennee- $87 $121 $29 $67 $04 $122 23 |{ perents, “$40 each. 
ald mbes ones dang con h- sao os ~ senenennsen~sene=---- 
ee Po (Regular Establishment): Death result of armed conflict, extra- 
hazardous service, including service under cenditions simulating war, while 
United States oS war. ~ { parent, $60. 
Peacetime (Regular ishment): Death not result of armed conflict, ete---- 69. 60 96. 80 23. 20 53. 60 75. 20 97. 60 18. 40 { parents, $28 cach. 





Rates of dependency and indemnity compensation to widows, children, and parents for service-connected death occurring on or after Jan. 


1, 1957 





Widows and children 








Widow alone: $112 per _aeent, — 12 percent of basic pay of deceased husband, with total 


amount adjusted 5s range from $122 in an E-1 case with less than 
2 years’ service to $242 in case of an O-8 with over 30 years’ service. . Slightly higher rates if 
deceased was lieutenant generai, vice admiral, general, or admiral, with $266 top. 


Widow and 1 child under age 18: Same as amount payable to widow alone. 
Widow and 2 or more children under age 18: Same rate as that payable to widow alone with 


following : Where total amount payable under the Railroad Retirement Act or 
Social Security Act, or under sec. 405 of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 


Act based upon an and currently insured status, is less than $128, the com- 
pensation payable to widow by VA increased by $26 for each child in excess of 1, but the total 
increase may not exceed the difference between the amounts payable under the above and 
$128, : 

Widow 


and child or children age 18 and above permanently incapable of self-support where 
18: Regular widow’s rate payable to widow, plus $70 for each 

















Children, no widow 





Children under age 18: 
1 child, $70. 
2 children, $100 (equally divided). 
3 children, $130 (equally divided), plus $25 for each child in excess of 3 
(equally divided). 

Child age 18 or above who became permanently incapable of self-support prior 
to that age: $95 (basie $70 rate increased by $25; total rate with $25 supplement 
variable where there are other children). 

Child or children ages 18 to 21 attending school: Same as basic rate payable te 
children under age 18 where there is no widow. (Payment barred if child 
enact program under War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 

956.) 


Widow and children 18 but under 21 attending school: Regular widow’s rate pay- 
able to widow, a $35 ox to each such child. (Payment barred if child commences 
program under War ’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956.) 
1 parent only 2 parents living together 2 parents not living together 
Total annual income Combined annual income Total annual income of parent 
____| Monthly Indi- 
rate te vidual 
More than— But equal to or less each More than— But equal to or less rate 
than— than— 
to a $50 i oS ae 3 $50 
on ETE SS ae 00.) SIMD on ceckedioces CN acctinwidceeite ass 40 
Dili nevccoss Be iitinnecncadacesed OO t 5 cha Since LE ae 30) 
iin candcosel A ikdnccocsusanesas 2D bidet <ccasuse Se e 20 
RG ilewn.nonces ein scncatesewn Be Sree nwckideiedienines aati inscaphonnetyes .-- 10 
Se it RRR i Gr et a a DS Pe os edethidl cate t abot nccicinncncsnncacee 0 


Applies also to remarried parent living with spouse, with income of spouse counted. 








Persons eligible for death compensation based on death occurring prior to Jan. 1, 1957, may, under certain conditions, apply for and receive dependency and indemnity 
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Pension rates: Indian wars, Civil War, Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion, World War I, WW.;),; \)- 
and Korean conflict 


ai 
ti, 





8 -American War, Phili and Boxer 
panish _— Insurrection, rs 


Indian wars Civil War World War I, World \», has 


Korean con flic 





Service pension laws in effect Mar. 19, 1933, reenacted by Public 
Law 269, 74th Cong., Aug. 13, 1935, as modified or amended 





° . es 
30 days or more service or through | 90 days or more service or | 90 days or more service or dis- | 70 days or more service but less | 90 days or more service > ;jj<,. 


campaign in connection with discharge for disability in- charge for disability incurred than 90 days. disability incurred in jin. ,: Be 
or in zone of active Indian hos- | curred in line of duty. in line of duty. In active service before coy 
tilities. hostilities. sition 
ates: Rates: Rates: tes: 

Yo disability or more.. $101.59 | Rate--.-.-...-.---- $101.59 | oe disability or more. $101.59 | Me disability or more. $67.73 | Permanent and tot»! 
Age 62 or over__....... 101. 59 | Aidand attendance 135.45 Age 62 or over._...... 101. 59 Age 62 or over___...... 67. 73 Rated permanent and {.){:) (,, 
Aid and attendance... 135. 45 Add and attendance... 135.45 Aid and attendance... 88. 04 continuous period of 10) \; 


or reach age 65 years , 
Aid and attendance. ~~~ 


1 Also available to Spanish War group veterans. However, such veterans generally are entitled to, and take, the higher service pension rates set forth in cv). } 
Rates of pension to widows and children 







No widow, | No widow, | Each ajqj, 


For non-service-connected deaths . Widow 2 children | 3 children tional 
* { 








Korean conftict, World War I, World War I_..__...._. MD ceil aahcdiactnas Mtn sections ‘ . . $54.60___. 
Spanish-American War, Philippe Insurrection, Boxer i 
bellion: 
Act of May 1, 1926, as amended. ....__..-__.----...- 
Geo. 4, Publis Tew 366, 20t Oleg FURe 1B, 2008. inh csi Siete Nn eae nti iad easiness tas eaten babii etnias ke cinerea: $40.95....- $54.60___. 


Civil War, Indian wars............--- Grecenenoscecorens $40.64.....| $64.18..... : $75.86, . $56.00. ..._| $65.03... 





eral Ai tion Herétofore I have also always believed that zens, an acute awareness of their rights 
Fed Aid to Edaca the President was completely convinced'that responsibilities, and capabilities in tis ll 





it is possible to have the program on such of activity so vital to progress, freedom, and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a terminal basis—a view, incidentally, Ihave constitutional self-government. 
or never shared. ‘ _ Such a step would, I believe, be a powerfy! 
Now, however, I am mot so sure as the antidote to the real opiate of a free people 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN President’s own certainty on this point— the illusory doctrine and dogma that the 
OF NEW YORK in view of his amazing and enigmatic ref- solution of all problems, and of the problems 
erence to stopping the program “if necessary of education in particular, must depend in- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES by a constitutional amendment.” . creasingly upon Federal action, Federal f- 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 I will not speculate as to whether this nancing, and the exercise of Federa) author. 


statement was made by the President in com- ity. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under per- piete seriousness or facetiously in an effort 1 resist that temptation because of the 
mission to extend and revise my remarks, to discount the idea that terminating the greater and more immediate urgency o! di- 
I include the following address on Fed- program would involve a serious problem or cussing the proposal currently before Con- 
eral Aid to Education delivered today by difficulty. gress, in support of which both the Congress 
my colleague, the Honorable Aucust E. In either case, it seems to me to suggest &@ and the American people will be bombarded, 
JOHANSEN, of Michigan, before the 66th dé¢finite misgiving on the part by high-voltage propaganda, increasingly in 
Continental Congress of the Daughters 4%¢®t, 4 doubt as to whether terminating the weeks just ahead. 


the 
of the American Revolution, meeting in Proet#™ is really going to be as easy and = with regard to this proposal for Peder 
Washington, D. C.: to the States for schoo! construc 


assistance 
Two weeks ago today, on April 3,the Presi- In either case, the President’ ee ee Pointe: 
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a 
's reference f 
dent of the United States held a White House to a constitutional amendment in this con- ,, Fi#st, I should like to document the fat 


that there are numerous determined and 
news conference. nection ought to be so effective a warning , 
By way of opening my discussion of the to the Congress and the American Setar meter my amg — 
subject of Federal aid to education, I quote that it will be the kiss of death for this or th in education and - oo ~ 
@ question asked at that news conference, any similar proposal for Federal aid to edu- *VoWed desire and design for America is 8 


a out, all-type Federal aid to education on 4 
~ tiene wanaiaaeeiel asked: Se ; re — = se —_ permanent basis and on an ever-expanding 
_“Sir * * * you said earlier tax cuts would Purthermore, if adoption of this or any ‘%°#le—time-wise, dollar-wise and program 
be possible because some of these programs program of Federal aid to education does se. ae 
are not permanent. They are temporary. in fact involve the kelindod or Seeeneniter bee been er eres sepuelation is Wi 
Could you identify 1 or 2 of these?” that we are starting something which will ‘U! and important primarily becaus® i Won 
The transcript of the President's reply, require a constitutional amendment to stop, Successfully establish a principle: coun 
verified at the White House, is as follows: now is the time to know it; now is the time '%- in the words of Adlai Stevenson to 
now is the time N@tional Education Association convention 


“For example, I recommend the school to face to the fact, and > » 
program for 4 years; I want 4 years, and I to _ all, in July 1955, “just a beginning. = = 
want it stopped, if necessary by a constitu- Indeed, it would be well for Congress and Stevenson urged, as an illustration of W : 
tional amendment. I just want it stopped the American people to earnestly consider he had in mind, that “over the longer - 
there. I don’t want to go into anything we adoption of @ constitutional amendment ‘t may be best, it seems to me, not (0 © 
can’t continue, that we shouldn’t continue.” now, spelling out definitely and decisively Federal assistance to specific purposes, a 

The school program to which the President the proposition that the financing and con- %® School construction, but rather to m : 
referred is, of course, the proposed Federal trol of education and educational policy in UNrestricted cash grants to the States 0 & 
assistance to the States for school construc- the be specifi- Per pupil basis. State governments worl 
tion, again currently before the Congress. _cally reserved to the States, or to the people, then have much greater flexibility to © © 

I believe the President is completely sincere I intend, as a Member of Congress, to ex- tribute these funds among local school a 
in saying that he wants this program only on plore to the fullest the potentialities of such ‘ticts for whatever purpose would mos! 
a so-called emergency, onetime, one-shot, a step. fectively advance education. 
temporary, terminal basis. He has repeat- The is to elaborate on This year, as for several years past. the 
edly so stated to the Congress, and he has the implications of an amendment. official platform of the NEA advocates. With 
indicated some of the yery valid reasons why Particularly, I would out its out reference to any temporary or terminsl 
the program shouldn't continue on a perma- potential effect in restoring to the States, basis for the program “financial assistance 
nent basis. the local units of government, and our citi- from the Federal Government to the 5‘ 
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, + ¢ for the support of public education.” 
as a further clarification of the permanent 
snd expanding type of this Federal participa- 
envisioned by the leadership of this 
tion, I call attention to the testi- 
nony of Dr. William G. Carr, executive secre- 
ury of the NEA, to a Senate committee in 
95, Jong as oUF schools are cut off from 
the most and efficient and produc- 
tive form of taxation that we have (Federal 
taxation, of course) so long will they fail to 
receive & share of the great wealth 

and income of our country.” 

There is nothing terminal or temporary 

shout that philosophy of Federal aid to edu- 
n. 
- February of last year, Dr. John K. Nor- 
ton, head of the department of educational 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia 
Dniversity, declared: 

“gyen if $500 million a year were voted 
for school-building aid, it would represent 
only a first step toward adequate Federal par- 
ticipation in the financial support of educa- 
tion in the United States.” 

pr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, whose 
chief argument for Federal aid to educa- 
tion before congressional committees is that 
the Federal. Government now discriminates 
against education by limiting its Federal- 
aid bribes (“imcentives” is the gentler word 
he uses) to stimulate State spending to high- 
way and other welfare programs, and that it 
must offer some competitive bribery in be- 
half of education, has urged that “Federal 
assistance for school facilities be at least 
one-third the amount of Federal assistance 
for highways during the next decade, in order 
that competition for State [matching] funds 
may be equitable.” 

Governor Williams, of Michigan, who has 
a known aversion for moderation, has pro- 
posed a 5-year program of $16 billion-plus— 
compared with the President’s one-time-only 
program of $2 billion, spread over a 4-year 

od 


Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut commis- 
sioner of education, writing in the October 
1955 NEA Journal, said: 

“Since for many years funds [from Federal 
sources] will only be sufficient to supplement 
the State and local efforts, some safeguards 
must be erected to insure the continuance 
of local and State efforts to finance their 
schools.” » 

I said last July that “the import of these 
words is that someday funds from Federal 
sources will do all—or, at least, the bulk—of 
the job.” And I have been told that this 
was reading entirely too much into Dr. Engle- 
man’s statement. ° 

Be that as it may, I defy you to read “too 
much” into the statements of the amazing 
trio of educators and economists who ad- 
dressed the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City on February 
18 of this yéar. 

Economist Beardsley Ruml described Mr. 
Eisenhower's current proposal as a “harm- 






less gesture of good intent,” but “wholly in- 
adequate,” and evasive of what he termed 
of Federal support for the 

. Rumi proposed an im- 


“the central 
public schools.” 
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his book Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy 
of Education, published in 1956, urges 
“* * * the United States should spend an- 
nually at least $35 billion on education, 
nationally and internationally, during the 
next quarter-century. * * * Moreover, not 
less than half of this amount should come 
from the Federal Treasury” (p. 295). 

What a pity that the House Subcommittee 
on Education did not secure for its record 
the testimony of these determined and reck- 
less advocates of transfer of the responsi- 
bility for public school financing to the Fed- 
eral Government, thereby putting the Con- 
gress and the American people on full and 
fair notice as to how truly, compared with 
their desires and designs, current proposals 
are just a beginning. 

To pooh-pooh these proposals for gargan- 
tuan expansion of Federal activity and 
financing in the field of public education as 
merely the harmless pipedreams of dwellers 
in ivory towers is to ignore the potential 
eagerness of powerful educational lobbyists, 
of a few socialist-minded and. power-hungry 
labor leaders, and the would-be political 
beneficiaries of an all-powerful centralized 
Federal Government to join forces to give 
substance to the pipedreams. 

Small wonder President Eisenhower sug- 
gests the possible necessity of recourse to a 
Constitutional amendment to set limits and 
call a halt to the relatively modest program 
of Federal assistance for school construction 
he has felt constrained to propose. 

And now, briefly, my second point—the 
matter of Federal control of education. 

It is absurd and, I think, an insult to 
your intelligence to suggest that any transfer 
of responsibility for public education to the 
Federal Government and Federal finances, on 
the scale envisioned in the statements I have 
cited, can be accomplished without a trans- 
fer of control over education. 

Yet it is stoutly argued in recent testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee that 
there is no threat of Federal control. 

And it is.pointed out that the proposed 
current legislation includes provisions that 
there must not be any Federal control. 

How, as a practical matter, may I ask, can 
there be a massive transfer of citizen, com- 
munity and State dependence for financial 
support without a measure of transfer of 
control, regardless of these puny and tem- 
porary prohibitions. 

One answer, of course, is that even to 
achieve the comparatively modest degree of 
participation in Federal aid proposed by the 
President’s school building bill, many States 
must change their tax structure and their 
school district setup—or face the prospect 
of Federal taxation without participation. 

To argue that because tomorrow, or next 
year, there may not be Federal interference 
in, or dictation of, curriculum, educational 
standards or administrative policies, and con- 
clude that therefore there is no actual or 
potential Federal control of education, and 
no threat of such Federal interference and 
dictation subsequently, is to miss the whole 
point and meaning of controi. 

The unfortunate widow who signs over title 
to her home to a greedy relative in return 
for an ill-defined promise of financial sup- 
port loses control of that home the moment 
she delivers the deed—not at some indefinite 
future when the new owner begins to dictate 
her activities or serves an eviction notice. 

The ominous threat of Federal control of 
education, it seems to me, is clearly recog- 
nized and underscored by a statement of 
President Eisenhower in his special message 
of January 28 of this year: 

President Eisenhower said: 

“Once the accumulated shortage (of class- 
rooms) is overcome, if State and local au- 
tonomy in education is to be maintained, the 
States and communities must meet their 
future needs with their own resources and 
the Federal-grant program must terminate.” 
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The key words, in that statement, are: “If 
State and local autonomy in education is to 
be maintained.” 

That, in plainest possible language, means 
“if State and local control of education are 
not to be replaced and supplanted, albeit 
gradually and at the outset imperceptibly, 
by Federal control of education.” 

Unfortunately, most of the advocates of 
Federal aid to education on a permanent 
and expanding basis lack either the percep- 
tion, or the honesty, or the courage to face 
squarely this inevitable corollary of Federal 
control. 

One advocate who does unblinkingly face 
up to this reality—and for his own ideologi- 
cal background and associations or his cur- 
rent proposals I have neither sympathy nor 
respect—is Dr. Theodore Brameld, whom I 
have already quoted. 

Dr. Brameld does not flinch at Federal 
control of education. He advocates estab- 
lishment of a permanent Federal Educa- 
tional Authority. 

In that connection may I point out that 
the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators are on record as fa- 
voring creation of a National Board of Edu- 
cation as an independent agency, which 
would select a Commissioner of Education 
responsible to the Board. 

Dr. Brameld asserts “the need for edu- 
cational designs that * * * are parts of an 
organic whole embracing schools everywhere 
in the Nation and the world.” 

More specifically, he contends that edu- 
cators “in agreeing to Federal aid * * * 
acknowledge that final responsibility for 
schooling can no longer rest so exclusively 
where it has rested in the past—with the 
localities or States.” 

And he further argues that those who 
“separate the questions of Federal aid and 
Federal control” take the position that 
“whereas they are willing that ~Congress, 
as the representatives of the people, should 
provide funds, they are not willing that 
the representatives of the people should 
control them.” 

This, Dr. Brameld concludes, “implies a 
distrust in representative government that 
Congressmen who hold genuinely democratic 
convictions should resent.” 

Finally he advocates an education system 
that is supported heavily by Federal taxa- 
tion (supplemented by local resources) and 
controlled by the majority; that gears cur- 
riculums, teaching, guidance, and admin- 
istration to the purposes of the economy of 
abundance, political order, scientific society, 
and esthetic pattern, and that brings news- 
papers, radio chains, and other instruments 
of public enlightenment into direct co- 
operation with education and under similar 
controls. 

What, then, 
matter? 

On the darker side, the warning of Dr. 
Leonard D. White, of the University of Chi- 
cago, national authority on State-Federal 
relationships, a warning of particular import 
with respect to education in these United 
States: 

“If present trends continue for another 
quarter century, the States may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as the 
field districts of Federal departments and 
dependent upon the Federal Treasury for 
their support.” 

On the brighter side, the knowledge that 
if, beginning with the problem of current 
school-building shortages, we will patiently, 
painstakingly and persistently bring to bear 
the resources of leadership, finance, and or- 
ganized effort available in our communities 
and States, we will meet the needs and suc- 
cessfully maintain State and local auton- 
omy in education—an indispensable bulwark 
of freedom and progress. 

God grant us the wisdom to recognize the 
task; the courage to accomplish it. 


is the conclusion of this 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a well-known fact that many communi- 
ties in the United States have not shared 
in the economic growth and prosperity 
that have generally prevailed through- 
out the country in recent years. The 
Federal Government to a great extent 
shares the responsibility of alleviating 
the economic distress in these areas. 
This is not a partisan view. 

President Eisenhower recently spoke in 
support of a program to help labor sur- 
plus areas. ‘Then, too, in the last elec- 
tion both major parties incorporated a 
solemn promise in their respective plat- 
forms supporting legislation to aid labor 
surplus areas. 

There is evidence of strong support for 
such legislation since the Senate during 
the 84th Congress approved a bill on 
the subject. by a 2 to 1 vote. At the 
same time, the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee unanimously approved 
a bill similar to the measure that was 
passed by the Senate. ~ Unfortunately, 
however, the House failed to act on the 
legislation because the majority and mi- 
nority were divided on several adminis- 
trative details and a few basic provisions 
with regard to the execution of the 
program. ; 

NEED FOR COMPROMISE 

As a result of the failure of the 84th 
Congress to take final action, we still 
do not have a program to help depressed 
areas. The administration has proposed 
one approach to the problem and the 
Democrats have taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach. Frankly, it is time to 
stop squabbling over details and to unite 
in enacting a long-overdue program to 
help labor-surplus areas. I am not in- 
terested in who gets the credit for the 
enactment of the program. What I am 
interested in is that a workable and ef- 
fective program should be enacted which 
would help alleviate the unfortunate eco- 
nomic conditions that exist in many of 
our communities. 

With this purpose in mind, I have in- 
troduced today, H. R. 6975, “Area Re- 
development Act of 1957,” which at- 
tempts to compromise between the sev- 
eral positions that have received major 
attention in the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. It is my belief that my bill, 
H. R. 6975, adopts the best provisions of 
the proposals of. the administration bill, 
S. 1433, as well as the best that can be 
found in 8S. 964, the bill introduced by 
Senator Pau. Dove tas, of Illinois. - 

Like the administration bill, S. 1433, 
my proposal is intended to aid industrial 
labor-surplus areas only. This does not 
mean I am opposed to extending aid to - 
low-income rural areas. I do not believe, 
however, that the two programs fit into 
the same bill. 

You will recall that last year the De- 
partment of Agriculture initiated a rural- 
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development program. I am informed 
that this program is a step in the right 
direction to help the low-income rural 


rural-development program. If need be, 
Congress should appropriate additional 
funds to expand that program even fur- 
ther. With the exception of providing 
assistance to rural areas, therefore, my 
bill constitutes a compromise between the 
two ern as I have suggested 
ear 


It is my opinion that the administra- | 


tion bill, S. 1433, does not go far enough 
to meet the needs of chronically de- 
pressed areas, which need Federal help 
in forms of grants, vocational training 
with compensation, and Federal loans. 
While on the other hand, the Douglas 
bill, S. 964, provides too liberal aid to 
areas whose economic decline is of re- 
cent duration. In this connection, such 
communities normally have sufficient re- 
sources and should not be entitled to the 
variety of programs offered in the Doug- 
las bill. 

AID SHOULD BE PROVIDED ON BASIS OF NEED 


I believe that the solution to this dif- 
ference lies in providing various types of 
aid that would be available to commu- 
nities with labor surplus. The extent 
of the help would be based upon the 
duration and levels of unemployment. 
Under my , a8 embodied in my 
bill, H. R. 6975, the neediest communi- 
ties would while the 
com- 


would also make it pos- 
sible to reduce the Federal expenditures, 
but still leaves sufficient funds for com- 
munities which meet the most rigid tests 
of chronic unemployment and economic 


distress. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, provides for des- 
ignation of three different levels of un- 
employment, such levels determining the 
eligibility of the areas for different types 
of programs, 

The three levels of unemployment are 
as follows: 

First level: The Unemployment rate in 
the area is 6 percent or more, adjusted 





























a pril 1} 
ernment. But that does not 


Mean ths 
the community which has had jue 
percent unemployment for parts of 1), 


However, for the most needy commun. 


ities I would extend Federal assistance 


In this connection, I believe that the 
administration proposal is amply ade. 
quate for communities which meet the 
criteria of the first level of unemploy. 
ment, but is certainly not sufficient for 
areas which have suffered from chronic 
unemployment for many years. 

My bill, H. R. 6975, would extend Fed. 
eral participation under the proposed 
loan program, as follows: 

A. For the first level areas, up to one- 
third of the total cost of the project. 

B. For the second level areas, up to 
50 percent of the total cost of the project. 

C. For the third level areas, as muchas 
75 percent of the total cost of the project, 

In addition to providing loans to labor 
surplus areas, my bill, H. R. 6975, will 
amend section 207 (a) of the Smal! Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, by providing that in 

and approving loans first prefer- 
ence be given to small business concerns 


SSEE_BESSSSSPS" EVPESE_ SEVES TET“ FESPEESES. 


and expand the of areas of sub- 
stantial and SEE idemployment as 
certified under section 4 of the Area Re- 
development Act of 1957, but only where 
the purpose of the loan is to enable such 
, tions to provide supplementary 

to one or more small-business 
concerns in such areas which have quali- 
loans under the preceding provi- 
this subsection. 
making and approving loans under 
subsection, first preference at il 
times shall be granted to qualified small- 
concerns certified as being |0- 


i 
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III. GRANTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, makes 
no provision for grants except in the case 
technical assistance, while the Douglas 


for public facility projects. I do not be- 
-jeve that all the communities that have 
> some labor surplus should be entitled to 
is type Of aid. Therefore, my bill, 
4 R. 6975, in addition to providing loans 
for public facility projects, would allow 
grants up to one-third of the 
est of the public facility project in 
jevel 2 areas and up to two-thirds of the 
cost of the project in level 3 areas. 

Iv. SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


The administration bill, S. 1433, does 
not allow any subsistence payments to 
persons undergoing training for new 
jobs in labor surplus areas. I believe 
that this type of program should be used 
ly and in extreme cases only. 
Therefore, my bill, H. R. 6975, extends 
Federal subsistence payments to people 
yndergoing training only in areas with 
the most chronic unemployment; name- 
ly, those which are classified in level 3. 
My bill, H. R. 6975, would assure that 
the neediest communities would get ade- 
quate aid and in addition, it encourages 
the several States to establish their own 
program of area redevelopment and by 
limiting some of the aid provided by the 
Douglas bill, S. 964, it would also be pos- 
sible to reduce the total cost of these 
area redevelopment programs. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that my 
bill, H. R. 6975, constitutes a genuine 
compromise between the administration 
bill, S. 1433 and the Douglas bill, S. 964. 


about $55 million; while the 
Douglas bill, S. 964, represents an ultra- 
beral approach to the subject and 
would cost in excess of $325 million. My 
compromise bill, H. R. 6975, would cost 
the neighborhood of $200 million and 
would extend Federal aid to labor sur- 


ina reasonable yet realistic 


S 


like to see Federal 
aid extended to alleviate unemployment 
conditions in depressed areas to unite 
behind this compromise bill, H. R. 6975. 
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> commander 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I feel 
constructive letter on the problems 
veterans is worthy of the attention 
Congress; 


oy s. 964, provides for Federal grants — 
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Ransom Counrr 
VETERANS’ SERVICE OFFICE, 
Lisbon, N. Dak., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpicx, 
United States Representative from 
North Dakota, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND USHER: I have your comments 
badgering the foreign policy and the U. N. 
I also received your very encouraging tele- 
gram. Thank you for both. Many of us 
appreciate that you and our North Dakota 
Officials in Washington will support matters 
of benefit proper for veterans. Would that 
other States were as well represented as is 
North Dakota. 

I am at a loss to know just what Dulles 
and the administration is trying to accom- 
plish by way of a long-range foreign pol- 
icy program but just as soon as there is 
some disturbance which happens some- 
where on the globe we get our nose into 
it and lose out. I see little reason, nor can 
I appreciate the President’s request for his 
billions to be given to the many people who 
shot us veterans full of bullets. Paradoxi- 
cally, however, he would approve of his 
Commission, headed by Omar N. Bradley and 
their report on veterans and do this in the 
name of an economy move; yes; cut down 
on these non-service-connected pensions or 
the veterans’ social-security benefits for vet- 
erans between the ages of 50 and 65, in fact 
partially or en toto in cases, wipe out their 
status as veterans. (Re Public Law 880, 
signed by President, August 1, 1956, and also 
information given, pp. 30-31 in booklet Your 
Social Security, November 26, 1956.) Some 
will state veterans are not in a special group. 
Uncle Sam pointed his finger at them and 
because they happened to have the fitting 
birthdate he placed them in a special group. 
They are a special group, once they served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
They deserve consideration of a grateful na- 
tion. They do not deserve clippings of their 
benefits, surely not in the name of economy, 
when our former enemies are given our hard- 
earned tax money. 

Do you think, UsHer, it is the intent of 
this Congress further to give the World War 


-I non-service-connected veterans the rough 


time we already have to prove them dis- 
abling sufficiently to warrant that little pen- 
sion check so many need so badly? The 
hurt to those between the ages of 50 and 
65 is bad enough. Why should it be so diffi- 
cult for these veterans to get their non- 
service-connected rating? Why this increas- 
ing paperwork and added needed efforts for 
this group? So often their disabilities are 
residuals or revert back to their World War 
I service, now almost impossible to get 
medical and lay evidence to prove them 
service connected. Why should nonservice 
mentally sick veterans be unable to benefit 
from admission to Fort Meade, S. Dak., or 
St.,Cloud, Minn., when veterans’ hospitals 
like these can do so much of benefit for 
these veterans? Why this new change of-en- 
trance requirement? Is this the intent of 
Congress? Is it rulings and orders at the 
behest of top VA officials or the President 
rather than the intent of Congress? Surely 
these World War I veterans are the for- 
gotten men. More and ‘more is their diffi- 
culty to prove themselves even for pauper 
status to qualify for their small pension, 
these veterans who pass away at the rate of 
243 per day so that by the year 2000, or 43 
years hence these now average veterans of 
63 years at present will then all be pushing 
up flowers somewhere, their race in life 
finished. Four million seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand veterans who fought to 
make the world safe for democracy will have 
pussed away. A million and three querters 
have already passed away and the rest are all 
now in their sunset days of life. 
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Permit me to suggest for consideration and 
in behalf of this group of veterans the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Even an increase in amount of both 
pension and compensation of 10 or 15 percent 
is justifiable. 

2. Permit veteran an increase of a few 
hundred income to qualify. Raise present 
low amount. Even an increase would keep 
him near pauper status were this desired by 
those opposed. One thousand four hundred 
dollars for single veterans and $2,700 for vet- 
erans with dependents is surely out of line 
now with increased costs of living over what 
it was at the time this amount was set. 

3. Allow these non-service-connected vet- 
erans between the ages of 50 and 65 to Keep 
their veterans’ status, even getting social 
security. As a civilian the veteran is en- 
titled to his social security. As a veteran 
he deserves retention of his status as a vet- 
eran and the consideration of a grateful 
Nation. 

4. Grant non-service-connected mental 
cases privilege of good VA hospitals. It is 
very difficult to establish service connection, 
more especially with these World War I 
veterans. 

5. Cut down on expense of new and chang- 
ing forms and paperwork, increased person- 
nel and work for personnel which can be 
lessened. 

6. Grant a veterans’ status for benefits and 
hospitalization to the forgotten men, the ma- 
rines and those who served in the Central 
America and West Indies uprisings like San 
Domingo and Haiti, or who served on the 
U. S. S. South Dakota, Pittsburg, and Colo- 
rado. At least these veterans should be 
granted benefits comparable to the Korean 
conflict veterans, benefits of hospitalization 
and pensions and compensation. These vet- 
erans really are the forgotten and neglected 
veterans, the few yet living, many of them 
also in need. All six of these are corrective. 
All six are suggested for consideration. It 
would be most gratifying could justice also 
be given veterans referred to in this com- 
munication and proper action taken to bring 
this about. 

This letter gets to be lengthy. Permit me 
in conclusion also to voice approval of 
H. R. 71, which prohibits payments of pen- 
Sions to veterans who are imprisoned for 
periods of longer than 60 days, following 
their conviction for a felony or misdemeanor, 
but permits payment to the wife and family 
of the veteran, while he is imprisoned. Local 
case of a single, non-service-connected vet- 
eran, World War I, Tommy O. Berg, who at- 
tempted holdup at Rugby. He was unable 
to work. Depressed over his little pension, 
but naturally acts like these are not to be 
condoned. 

Might I also suggest approval of H. R. 72, 
which I understand provides for the return 
to the Veterans’ Administration of unex- 
pended pension, retirement, and similar 
funds in the estate of incompetent veterans 
who are in the care of guardians at the time 
of their death, provided that the veteran 
does not have a surviving widow, child, or 
dependent father or mother. Probably the 
savings or the economy of these measures 
would be nominal only. Probably the added 
cost of paperwork and personnel would not 
justify favorable action in these measures. 
However, it would appear them worthy of 
approval were a saving to be made. 

Cooper T. Holt, VFW national commander 
in chief; Francis Arnold, from national VFW 
headquarters office; local, district, and State 
Officials of veterans visited our North Da- 
kota Soldiers’ Home here in Lisbon last fall, 
at which time I presented the facts given in 
the six statements above given. Assurances 
were given that these injustices ought not 
be, that an attempt would be made to have 
them corrected. Lately out of the hospital 
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from a 43-day stay, where for 21 days I lay 
at death’s door with a most severe heart 
infarction, I am about my usual self now, 
but I hope I can live to see these aged vet- 
erans given more justice. I shall enclose a 
picture of this discussion at the soldiers’ 
home, captioned on back side, taken at time 
of visit of our commander in chief. 

Trust you will pardon me for personal ref- 
erences and lengthy letter, but in February 
at a Fargo meeting of delegates of the west- 
ern conference, representing 22 States west 
of the Mississippi River, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
I was privileged the mike and also brought 
to the attention of this meeting these same 
facts concerning this group of veterans. 
Again assurance of action and attention to 
this matter was given. 

I know that congressional action takes 
time. I also know, generally speaking, that 
the Congress is of good intent and purpose 
as far as the veterans are concerned also. 
National veterans organizations do much to 
assist. However, there are also those who 
are far more concerned to give our tax money 
away to those people who shot us veterans 
full of bullets, who bring or exert consid- 
erable pressure upon the Congress for what 
they want. However, as stated, I do believe 
Congress of good intent and purpose for us 
and trust you will bring to attention the 
status of these veterans referred to, vet- 
erans who have been hurt through both offi- 
cial omission and through commission, acts 
which should be corrected, before the rest of 
these World War I veterans will have passed 
away, possible correction of the six factors 
herein given. Your continued interest and 
effort in our behalf is indeed appreciated 
very much. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
HELMER TWITO, 
Ransom County Veterans Service Officer. 


w 





Dr. Jozef Tiso: Christian Democrat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in Mid- 
dletown, Pa., in the district I represent, 
a publication entitled “Bulletin of the 
Slovak National Council Abroad,” is 
published by the executive committee of 
this organization. Some of the mem- 
bers of this group have séttled in my 
district and have sent me an article by 
Dr. Jozef Pauco, from the April 1957, 
issue of this bulletin, with the request 
that it be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on the 10th anniversary of the 
execution, on April.18, 1947, of Dr. Jozef 
Tiso, President of the Slovak Republic, 
1939-45. ; 

At the request of my constituents, and 
as a courtesy to them, I am having this 
article placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD so they may in this way express their 
personal views. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Jozer Tirso: CurisTran DEMOCRAT 

(By Dr. Jozef Pauco) 

The President of the Slovak Republic 
(1939-45) who was executed by a@ procom- 
munist regime on April 18, 1947, ranks 
among the outstanding figures of the central 
European Christian Democratic movement. 
He was Dr. Jozef Tiso, the ideologist of the 
Slovak Populist Party, which fought for the 
independence of Slovakia and since 1925 
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represented the majority of Slovak voting 
power. The philosophy motivating the Slo- 
vak Populist Party was for God and nation 
and it was in the spirit of this principle that 
Dr. Tiso embodied all his Christian Demo- 
cratic politics. 


“Let no one pause to wonder,” he wrote, © 


“that we work with God for the nation. God 
does not need the nation. God will be God 
even without a nation whether we admit the 
fact or not, but without God there can be 
no nation * * * There is no sinful failing 
God in allying the concepts ‘For 
God, for nation.” It means the binding of 
human values to values that are eternal, 
that are divine.” + 
Dr. Tiso affirmed that this clarion call 
“for God, for nation” should intensify 
Christian idealism. His own words are: 
“Putting it in a practical way, this simply 


schools, its literature, its parliament; he 
will, on the contrary, use every opportunity 
to help Christianity enter more and more 
significantly into classrooms and lecture 
halis, into family life and into public life, 
for it is Christianity alone that can pre- 
serve the roots of idealism without which no 
nation can survive.”? 

Christianity imposes the obligation of love 
for one’s nation. “Love for the nation is a 
religious precept, and anyone who does not 
foster a love for his nation violates the 


| 


“A regulated love of self is the f 
of Christian charity. From this 
there also evolves the proper 


God-given gift of 
able to use it. In vain would it have a God- 
given territory; it would be unable to culti- 
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human society has steadily depar 
and more.” * 

Tt was only natural for pr. T 
ideologist of the Slovak Populis 
conceive of the democratic structure of th, 
state. “Just as it is an axiom for Political 
activity to be concerned above a)) about = 
public good and about the common weis,." 
writes Dr. Tiso, “so it is likewise true re 
political activity of such a nature is carric, 
on more On a democratic basi 
than on any other kind of foundation. Th 
very root of the word, demos—peopie, sion. 
fies the universality of all the members o; , 
nation, incidentally of a State, who a; 
to be not merely passive but truly Active 
in this common functioning. A democratic 
system brings up people for universality, for 
it draws the widest possible public to shar. 
in the governing of the state and therepy 
more and more come to be identifieq wie 
Consequently there is not only 
an awakening of responsibility in wide ci;. 
cles, but there is also established a definite 
degree of confidence in the directives tha; 
are promulgated, for in them the citizen; 
see an of their will and of thei; 
effort to attain a better future.’ : 

“Democracy means putting into effective 
use every creative force in the state as well as 
appraising its every component unit accord. 
ing to its moral worth even in the event 
that the ruling power does not demand this: 

Dr. Tiso dedicated himself to service jn 
a Christian democracy: “We uphold the 
principle of democracy because democracy js 
consonant with Christian teaching and we 
will ‘not permit it to become corrupted with 
Marxist and socialistic appendages.’ 


ted More 


iso as the 
t Party to 


every form of dictatorship regardless 
the label under which it may try to hide 
its true nature or identity. We pledge our- 
to stand for democracy but for de- 
mocracy of the proper stamp.” ” 

Dr. Tiso ardently promoted a Christian 
democracy which was supported by both of 
the Christian components of the Slovak na- 
tion, for he was convinced that ‘along with 
Catholic universality and Catholic idealism, 
Lutheran individualism and realism can be 
used beneficially in politics. When al! these 
attributes are combined then not even the 
gates of hell can prevail against our common 
front. Catholic populists and Lutheran na- 
tionalists, we must cooperate and neither 
covet nor grasp, Let us not forget that we 
here ally ourselves in the cause of national 
politics and that there is here no possibility 
of joining with Catholics of other nationali- 
ties.” * 

Naturally, the Communists regarded a po- 
litical leader of this Caliber as their key 
enemy and consequently Msgr. Jozet Tiso 
was the first Catholic prelate from behind the 
Iron Curtain singled out to make the su- 
preme sacrifice in the struggle with com- 
munism. However, “as a martyr to his love 
for the nation, Dr. Tiso will continue to live 
in nation.”* “Dr. Tiso is a martyr for 
the cause of freedom and fittingly he ranks 
Washington and many great men of 


' Ideologia, pp. 123-124. 

8 Slovenska Pravda, 1937, No, 74, Bratislava. 

* Slovak, 1938, 243. 

* Slovak, 1936, 178. 

* Slovak, 1932, 237. 

% Vatican Radio, April 28, 1947. 

% Congressman ALvin O’KoNskK!, May 31, 
1948, in Beiford, Ohio. 
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A Real Blow to Civil Rights 
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mMr.CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in a distinguished news- 
paper of the First District of Florida, the 
st. Petersburg Independent, an edi- 

expres’’ = both my opinion and 
that of a great many people whom it is 
my honor to represent in this Congress. 
It is entitled the “Real Blow to Civil 
Rights” and expresses the fear of so 
many people throughout the country of 
the proposed civil rights legislation that 
vould eliminate the inalienable right of 
every American under even civil charges 


to the equally important right of trial by 
jury in contempt proceedings. This 
analysis is sound and represents the con- 
cern of many people throughout the Na- 
tion. For the information of the House 
1 would have this editorial included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp at this time. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the St. Petersburg Independent of 
April 10, 1957] 
REAL Biow To Civit RicHts 
Committees in both Houses of Congress 
this week failed to act on President Eisen- 
hower’s civil-rights program, and it now ap- 
pears that the legislation will not be brought 
to the floor of either House for action until 
after the Easter recess. Meanwhile oppo- 
nents of the bill—mostly southern Senators 
and Representatives—wil! continue to dwell 
on the more vicious aspects of the legisia- 
tion in the hope of picking up support. 
Certainly they haye a good case; for in an 
effort to insure the civil rights of every 
American, the proponents of the measure 
would in fact destroy the civil rights of those 
who may run afoul of the law. ‘ 
Under the bill, the United States Attorney 
General would be empowered to go into Fed- 
eral district courts to seek injunctions 
alleged violators of civil rights. 
Contempt cases from the injunctions 
would not carry the right of a jury trial for 
the accused, 
Under the present United States Code per- 
sons accused of criminal contempt are en- 
titled to a trial by jury except when the 
United States is specifically made a party to 
the action. The proposed bill provides that 
contempt actions will be brought by the 
Attorney General in the name of the United 
States. Thus, even though contempt is not 
committed in the court or so near thereto 
as to interfere with the administration of 
justice, the accused could be dragged before 
the court and fined or jailed without benefit 
of trial by jury. 
In arguing against the provision on the 
floor of the House, Representative WiLt1am 
C. Cramer pointed out that Congress in 
adopting the Norris-LaGuardia Labor Act 
provided that the defendant in contempt 
proceedings involving a labor dispute be 
guaranteed a trial by jury, even though the 
United States was a party to the litigation. 
“Can it be said that Congress would not 
be equally vigilant and jealous of this basic 
right in the instant at hand than where 
labor was involved?” Representative CraMER 
asked. “Should we deny to municipal and 
State officials, school officials, public servants 
the basic right we have taken cognizance of 
in labor legislation?” 
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The proponents of this vicious measure 
are quite frank in stating their reasons for it. 
They bluntly declare they want no jury 
trials because they fear southern juries will 
not convict in civil-rights cases. 

This is a shocking display of cynicism not 
only toward the people of the South but in 
our fevered system of justice. If we have 
reached a point where trial by jury is to be 
relegated to limbo to be replaced by one-man 
drumhead courts then the civil rights of 
every American are not only endangered, 
they are dead. 





Dedication of a New Sanctuary of 
Temple Ezra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the dedicatory services of a new 
sanctuary of Temple Ezra in my district, 
I was extended an invitation to attend 
and the opportunity to speak as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. ; 

On that occasion which was March 17, 
1957, the day was Purim, the day on 
which was read the Megillos Esther. 
The Jewish people have many Megillos 
like the scroll of Esther, commemorating 
similar events in their oftentimes sad 
and bloody, but glorious and triumphant 
history. 

Even private experiences of some out- 
standing personalities, including rabbis, 
were written down in scrolls and were 
read on the day of their anniversaries. 
So they have various dates of Purim. 

On this event, they added another 
date—March 17—corresponding with 
the Irish anniversary of their patron, St. 
Patrick. I was deeply impressed with 
the coincidence that saw the two great 
anniversaries commemorated on the 
same day, emphasizing and reiterating 
the great spirituality and religious free- 
dom in the United States. 

It is a special honor, under the per- 
mission granted me to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to include the 
brilliant sermon of Rabbi Joseph Liberles 
of Temple Ezra, delivered on that occa- 
sion: 


DeEpIcaTION SERMON BY RassI LIBERLES , 


Friends, for the last 6 weeks our torah 
portions dealt with the erection of the 
tabernacle with all the implements for the 
ritual in the minutest details. Yesterday's 
torah reading Tsav (Leviticus, ch. 6) reported 
that all the work was completed as if we 
would have chosen the date of our syna- 
gog’s dedication according to our torah read- 
ing. It also speaks of the dedication cere- 
mony which took place in the presence of 
the gathered congregation. The celebration 
lasted for 7 days. However, the way the 





ceremony had been held seems to us very 
odd and archaic. In what strange world do 
we find ourselves. 

After Moses had sanctified the tabernacle 
and brought the sacrifice upon the altar, 
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he took from its blood and put it upon the 
right ear, hand and foot of the priests. 

What does this mean to us in the mid- 
twentieth century? To me it means a type 
of ordination. From now,on ear, hand, and 
foot are to be dedicated to God's service. 
The ear bows down too often to gossip, or 
shuts itself to the cry of the needy and the 
oppressed. ‘Therefore, the ear is sanctified 
to listen only to the words of truth, to the 
doctrines of wisdom and virtue, and to the 
fear of God. The hand should do noble 
deeds of righteousness, mercy, and love. For 
the hands can kill and also carry the gift 
of charity. The foot ought to walk stead- 
fastly forward on the King’s Highway and 
not the crooked path of slyness. 

In the Sidra of this week, Shmini (Leviti- 
cus, ch. 9) which we started to read yester- 
day afternoon the 7-day celebration is over 
and for the first time the high priest takes 
over his functions. With outspread hands 
he says the benediction. At that moment a 
beautiful glimmer of light is shining through 
all the rooms of the holy place, a fire de- 
scends from heaven and devours the sacri- 
fice upon the altar while the praying wor- 
shipers fall upon their knees. The fire sym- 
bolizes the good. It is the divine fire of 
enthusiasm within us all which will inspire 
us to do good deeds. The rabbi takes the 
place of the priest inspiring the worshipers 
through his sermon to uphold the lofty ideals 
of our precious heritage. 

At this very moment of great rejoicing I, 
too, feel the burning flame within me. In- 
deed, it is the Shechinah, the presence of 
God that permeates every fiber of our being, 
in truth, this is a Beth-el, a house of God. 

Since time immemorial our people have 
been building houses unto God; whether 
they constituted just a stone as at the time 
of our patriarchs or a tent as to the time 
of Moses, or they were more elaborate such 
as the Solomonian temple; whether they 
were small synagogues for just a few fami- 
lies, or huge temples in big cities such as 
ours. All through our history, going or be- 
ing driven from country to country, from 
shore to shore, we Jews carried the blue- 
prints of a house of God with us. Houses 
where the soul can commune with its Maker, 
where the poor can forget his lowly state, 
houses where the worshippers become per- 
fectly free, where there is no inhibition in 
regard to status, where the praying multi- 
tude brings forth the majestic Sh’ma Yis- 
rael Adonoy Elohaynu Adonoy Echod, houses 
in which the wrong doings: are being con- 
demned whether they concern our own peo- 
ple or non-Jews, white or colored people. 
Houses of righteousness that do not vibrate 
with indignations are not true houses of 
God. In particular Temple Ezra which has 
been created out of the ashes of our Euro- 
pean burned synagogues, and its members 
who were once fleeing from the destruction 
who barely escaped death through the un- 
righteous behavior of some insane leaders 
across the sea, the Ezraites in particular have 
built this monument that will spell right- 
eousness, justice, love, compassion, and 
holiness. We the remnants of concentra- 
tion camps, who have been branded like cat- 
tle, upon whom the numbers were burned 
into our skins and flesh as a stigma, a mark 
of infamy, castigated like criminals, we who 
have been humiliated in such a most cruel 
way no one would dare fare with anfmais; 
yes, as the Yiddish tune has it, it was only 
too true: “In feir un flamm hot men uns ge- 
brennt.” (We have been burned at stake, 
devoured by the flames of fire.) We are 
showing the world with this synagogue that 
we can control our emotions, we, who could 
flare up in this our free world and do harm 
physically, economically, mentally, and 
emotionally to our former taskmasters and 
slave drivers, we are using our energies to 
build houses of peace and of brotherhood. 
Although we cannot blot out from our 
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memory, and we never intended to do so, 
that which cruelty has done to us in the 
days when the scytheman was reaping rich 
harvest of millions of innocent people, men, 
women, and children, we will remember Adolf 
Schickelgruber alias Hitler in the same way 
as we remembered but yesterday in all our 
synagogues Amalek by reading from the 
scroll the words: “Z’chor es Amolek. Re- 
member Amalek what he has done to you lo 
tishkoch—do never forget!” This house of 
worship where people gather in harmony 
and friendship is but the best answer to sub- 
due and combat hatred, prejudice and dis- 
crimination. This house will be a house of 
healing and forgiveness. This house which 
will be a memorial for all those that gave 
up their lives al kiddush hashem—for the 
sanctification of God‘s name, this house will 
be a Kiddush Hashem for the living, a house 
of prayer glorifying God in our triumphant 
and victorious march through history past, 
present and im yirtser hashem—if God wills 
it, fusure. It is as if Ezekiel’s vision would 
become manifested in this building when he 
envisioned the valley of the dry bonés com- 
ing to life again. Indeed, before our eyes 
our dear ones ascend from the grave at this 
solemn moment of dedication and encourage 
us to carry on through tie memory of them 
our task of executing the word of God, con- 
tributing our share to Judaism through the 
revivification of our most precious heritage. 

My friends and distinguished guests, truly 
when people were completely uprooted from 
everything, their kinsfolk, their land, lan- 
guage, possessions, who stood alone in a for- 
eign land, confronted with almost insur- 
mountable problems of all kinds, those es- 
pecially of adjustment, bewilderment, and 
lonesomeness, when they can within a rela- 
tively short time rise to such gigantic 
heights and pull themselves together to 
form a congregation before they were set- 
tiled securely and work themselves up to ac- 
quire and completely remodel as beautiful 
a house of God such as this, who in spite of 
everything are extending their hands of 
brotherhood and friendliness to all people, 
who with open arms are welcoming their 
Jewish brethren regardless of their ethnic 
and cultural background and invite them 
to become members or Officers of this worthy 
institution, then we can proudly say that 
Judaism is not lost and Temple Ezra can look 
forward to a great spiritual future. You 
will agree with me that with such an atti- 
tude all three concepts of a house of God 
as expressed midrashically by Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in form of & mountain, a 
field and a house are possible to become 
united in this house of worship. If this is 
to be true we may ascend to Abraham's 
mountain reaching the peak of spiritual as- 
cendance which can be found in communion 
with God in public worship; we may go out 
into Isaac’s field, sowing the seeds of divine 
worship and gaining a sustaining conscious- 
ness of the sanctity of our faith; we may en- 
ter Jacob’s house, taking refuge in it and be- 
ing granted protection. We have the op- 
portunity to make this house a fulfillment of 
all these lofty ideals if you wish it. 

At this very moment we are dedicating 
this house to God. But a house is built 
out of dead matter and it would stay dead 
unless we who have created it dedicate our- 
selves to God. May this house never be- 
come a museum to be visited once or twice, 
and not a mausoleum either, but rather a 
house of the living God for the living, thus 
handing down to our posterity a living in- 
stitution and not a mere edifice, however 
beautiful, an edifice of dead material bereft 
of all vitality. 


We need today more than ever dedicated 
men and women who devote themselves to 
the cause of Judaism, to the cause of justice 
and of love, to the cause of brotherhood, in 
short who devote themselves to God, for the 
world will not be saved otherwise. 

At this solemn moment of dedication we 
turn to our dear departed ones—zichronom 
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creased devotion to that cause for which they 
(here) gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain.” 

From this house of love and help the 
thankful prayers will ascend to heaven. 
May God spread the tabernacle of His peace 
over this house, over its directors, members, 
and friends. May He heal the people from 
the wounds which brute passion has caused 
to suffer and from the illnesses which bigotry 
has wrought. “Heal those that are sick with 
hatred and cruelty. Cure them of the blind- 
ness which sees not the brother, and of the 
deafness which heeds not his cry.” 

May our heavenly Father bless those who 


unite to form synagogues for prayer, and 
those who enter therein to pray. 





“Bless, O Lord, this house, we pray.” 
Amen. 
Poor Ol’ Buck! Even Kids Spurn It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KEIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRrD, I wish to include’ the following ar- 
ticle by H. I. Phillips entitled “Poor Ol’ 
Buck! Even Kids Spurn It”: 

Poor OL’ Buck! Even Kips Spurn IT—WeE 
Sri, Pient Over DOLLARS BUT THEY'RE A 
DELUsION 

(By H. I. Phillips) 

I am the shadow of yesterday, low man on 
a totem pole, the fade-away baseball and the 
emblem of low visibility. I am the forgotten 
value, the hole in the doughnut, the slippage 
in the clutch and the leak in the dike. I 
am the symbol of the leaky roof, the punc- 
tured tire, the in the wash, the 
yolkless egg and the old-time vaudeville van- 
ishing act. I am one with the lost collar 
button, the fish that got away, the little man 
who wasn’t there, the lopsided pool ball, the 
defective compass, and the skip in the motor. 

NOBODY LOVES ME 


I have lost my looks, my pres- 
tige, my capacity and my self-esteem. I am 
at home only with peanuts and penny ante 
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April ty 
the goal posts closer to the lineup. ; ky 
my glories in the forgotten era of the ji.) 
wheeled bike, the bustle, the wasp wais, and 
the magic lantern. What has happened to 
me shouldn’t happen to a dog. 


at the supermarket and break the hedet. al 
the husband shopping for a tonic, a doc.” 
a bottle of rye, 5 gallons of gasoline. o.. 


new 


a 
BCOFN me and even 


good cigar. 

little children sneer, “Are you kiddin» 
when I am offered to them for a trip to the 
candy store. Pillow slips, mattresses, horse 
collars, and hidden kiddy banks no jonoe 
take me. I am unacceptable in the old soc, 
Things have reached a stage where, even if 
the corporation gives 2 for 1. I am held fo 
no gain in midfield, I anr the American qq). 
lar. 

NEW YORK RETARDED? 


New York is generally supposed to be more 
up to date than most communities, but only 
a few days ago did it take its last trotjey 
car out of service. This reminds us that the 
horsecar had disappeared from our home. 
town when we were a Kid, yet when we came 
to the big city years later, they were stij 
running in parts of Manhattan. Incidentaliy 
we got extra nostalgic over the trolley car. 
which, it seems to us, offered a ride away 
ahead of anything the average city busline 
can give. The comfort of passengers was 
top consideration, with wonderful open cars 


gave information, and helped passengers on 
and off politely. 

Any suggestion of a one-man-trolley 
worker who would, in addition to running 
the car, have to take on the added duties of 
a conductor, was sure to be howled down or 
Rarely did a trolley roar by 
anybody to make time or because it was 
crowded, and the gruff, discourteous operator 
was shortlived. Our earliest boyhood recol- 
lection in the transportation field is of a 
trolley on the Sylvan Avenue line, past ow 
had a stove amidship in which 
a kept during cold weather, but 
there is a vague memory of horsecars on the 
Chapel Street line. It seems to us there was 
nothing quite so bracing and pleasant as a 
trip to Savin Rock or Lighthouse Point back 
an open trolley in the warm 
. The memory of the swing and 
sway of the car as it zoomed out 
Kimberley Avenue over the two old bridges, 
the salt air from the meadows and from the 
harbor filling the nostrils, is still keen. We 
the fights to get on the front seat, 
the occasional ride on the running board 
and the Sunday trips when the conductor 
‘t get all the fares. Then there was 
the trolley ride, a long forgotten diversion 
of childhood days, when a group would 
charter an a half 
Picnicking. 
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A Tribute to Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Father of the Nation’s Highway Sy:- 
tem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 
Mr. Speaker, 


Thomas H. MacDonald, former Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, died on April’, 
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1957. He has been rightfully called the 
rather of the Nation’s Highway System. 
pecause his early background, training, 
education, and experience tie him to 
Jowa, I deem it an honor to pay tribute to 
pis memory. 

jowa, perhaps better than any other 
state, knows the great loss to the world 
of highway administration, planning, 
and construction which is sustained in 
the death of Thomas H. MacDonald. 

Mr. MacDonald died at College Sta- 

tion, Tex., on Sunday, April 7, 1957, suc- 
cumbing to a heart attack. 

Though born in Colorado and moved to 
Jowa at an early age, Mr. MacDonald 

ered a son of Iowa. It 
yas in Iowa that he was educated in en- 
; in Iowa that he entered upon 
nis profession; in Iowa that he laid the 
foundations for sound highway planning 
and engineering; in Iowa that he created 
his first magnificent highway system; 
and from Iowa that he carried to the 
Nation’s Capitol and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the experience and wisdom 
which were to qualify him so thoroughly 
for the expressive title “Father of the 
Nation’s Highway System.” 

Iowa knew Tom MacDonald not only 
with deep respect and admiration, but 
also with warm personal affection and 
friendship. It knew him not only as an 
engineering administrative genius, but 
also as a man of the highest principles, 
inflexible in his insistence upon render- 
ing in his own service the fullest measure 
of performance to the public which em- 
ployed and trusted him, and equally in- 
sistent upon such performance by others 
under his direction. 

His career is too well known to high- 
way and other governmental circles in 
this State, aS well as throughout Amer- 
ica, to need detailed restatement today. 
But his is an inspiring life, nonetheless, 
which may be profitably reviewed again. 

Mr. MacDonald first attended Iowa 
State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
Towa, in 1899-1900. He went on from 
there to graduate in civil engineering at 
Iowa State College at Ames, in 1904. It 
was during his undergraduate days there 
that his lifetime interest in roads was 
developed. A thesis which he wrote on 
studies of the power required to pull a 
wagon—this was before the days of auto- 
mobiles—over various types of roads be- 
came an authoritative text in that field. 

When he was serving as a young pro- 
fessor at Iowa State and the legislature 
commissioned the college to prepare a 
study of how Iowa’s roads might be im- 
proved, Tom MacDonald was the logical 
person to undertake and head such a 
study. The research which went into 
that effort was the beginning of a devo- 
tion to highway improvement which was 
to characterize the rest of his life. 

He fell naturally and logically into the 
position of State highway engineer when 
Iowa launched a road improvement pro- 
gram in 1907... He simply switched titles, 
retaining the same functions, when the 
Iowa State Commission was es- 


Highway 
tablished separate from the college in 
1913, with Mr. MacDonald as chief engi- 
neer, 
Iowa owes its first real system of all- 
weather roads to Mr. MacDonald's fore- 
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sight and energy. This State promptly 
took the lead among all States in crea- 
tion of a coordinated highway system, 
under his administration. He recognized 
the basic needs for proper grading and 
draining. More than a third of Iowa’s 
roads were graded, bridged, and drained, 
and plans had been made for an unprec- 
edented hard-surfacing program when 
he was called to Washington, D. C., in 
1919 to take charge of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, as the Nation’s Federal 
Highway Commissioner. 

There stands to his credit the develop- 
ment of the joint Federal-State system 
of highway planning and construction. 
He insisted always upon recognition of 
State sovereignty in highway matters. 
He regarded State highway commissions 
as representative of the States, and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads as 
properly bound to act only with and 
through the State commissions. 

As the acknowledged last word in 
highway administration and policy plan- 
ning, Tom MacDonald was frequently 
the adviser of congressional committees. 
He never wavered from his loyalty to the 
principle of State’ sovereignty. Neither 
did he ever relax his insistence upon the 
right of the Federal Government to de- 
mand uniformly high standards of de- 
sign and construction in all projects 
where the Federal Government shared in 
financing. Throughout his public life, 
he was generous in the assignment of 
credit to State highway departments for 
their large measure of contribution to 
highway improvement. 

These self-imposed high standards 
won him in the national field the same 
admiration and respect they had brought 
to him in his adopted state, Iowa. 

Although himself a Republican, and 
he always so remained, Mr. MacDonald, 
without solicitation on his part, was ap- 
pointed Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, in 1919, by a 
Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, 
serving under a Democratic President. 
He accepted the proffered appointment 
as a matter of duty and with some mis- 
givings as to his own ability to handle 
the job. He performed such an out- 
standing service that, as a matter of 
course, he remained, through 34 years of 
shifting Republican and Democratic na- 
tional administrations, exemplifying for 
the Nation and the industry, that high- 
way administration itself is not, and 
should not, be in any degree partisan. 

One of Tom’s last visits to Iowa was 
to attend the testimonial dinner ac- 
corded to his former associate and his 
successor, Fred R. White, who retired as 
chief engineer, Iowa State Highway 
Commission, in October 1952. He grace- 
fully and justly gave credit to Mr. White 
for the structure built upon the founda- 
tions he had laid in Iowa, without, of 
course, claiming any credit for the foun- 
dation. 

Tom MacDonald was widely known 
throughout Iowa despite his long absence 
from this State. There are still active 
in highway and engineering circles here 
men who knew him as a student and 
many who launched their own business 
careers in Iowa while he headed the 
Iowa highway effort. Many too, met 
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him also at meetings of various national 
highway and related associations, be- 
fore which he was a frequent and appre- 
ciated speaker. 

Mr. MacDonald retired as Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads in 1953, but did 
not discontinue his active interest in and 
contribution to highway work. He ac- 
cepted the position of “distinguished 
research engineer” at Texas A. and M. 
College, College Station, Tex. ‘There he 
headed a highway research station which 
in the few years of his tenure, has con- 
tributed important knowledge and 
counsel to the world of roadbuilding and 
road use. 

We say a sad goodbye to a lifelong 
distinguished public servant, almost 
without peer, and a personal friend of 
all who worked with him in the great and 
important objective of providing ade- 
quate thoroughfares for our country. He 
spent billions of dollars of the people’s 
money with never a shade of a shadow 
of a suspicion as to the integrity or the 
intelligence of the expenditure thereof. 
He left his imprint on his time as few 
men are privileged or able to do. His 
was a substantial contribution to making 
America a better place in which to live. 
Much that teday’s motorist takes for 
granted in the ease, and comfort, and 
speed of his travel along America’s high- 
ways, he owes to Thomas H. MacDonald. 

There is no irreverence in quoting as a 
word of farewell to a good and faithful 
public servant the 5th verse of the 3d 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke: 

Every valley shall be filled, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made smooth. 


Tom did his part to bring that to 
pass. 





Chicago’s Lake Diversion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
issue of April 17, 1957: 

QUARRELING AMONG LAKE CITIES 


The traditional foes of Chicago’s lake di- 
version held a meeting in Cleveland and re- 
hashed the charges, rumors, and crazy sta- 
tistics they have been using for years. The 
Governor of Ohio advocated a Federal inves- 
tigation. The mayor of Milwaukee urged 
President Eisenhower to name a commission 
“to find out why Chicago has failed to dis- 
pose of waste by modern methods.” 

Many studies and investigations of lake di- 
version already have been made, the latest 
being by the United States Army engineers, 
but Chicago has no objection to further ex- 
amination of the problem. Chicago has 
nothing to hide. Particularly we welcome an 
investigation of our major sewage treatment 
plant, which has been named 1 of the 7 
modern engineering wonders of the world. 
Since 1950 Chicago has provided complete 
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treatment for all its sewage, including in- 
dustrial wastes, and thus has complied with 
all the requirements set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in its 1930 decree. 

If a new investigation of Chicago's treat- 
ment works is made by a Presidential com- 
mission, as proposed by the mayor of Mil- 
waukee, the same body ought to make a 
study of Milwaukee’s methods of handling 
its wastes. As every gardener knows, Mil- 
waukee is in the fertilizer business. This 
business has seemed to be more important, 
in the minds of Milwaukee officials, than 
purity of Milwaukee’s drinking water. 

During rainstorms the flow of surface 
drainage water into the Milwaukee treat- 
ment works results in a lowering of the nitro- 
gen content of the city’s fertilizer. To keep 
the fertilizer rich in quality, it was for- 
merly the practice to have all sewage, both 
sanitary sewage and storm water, bypass 
the treatment works and flow into Lake 
Michigan, About 2 years ago the State gov- 
ernment, acting on many protests that Lake 
Michigan was being poiluted, ordered the 
city to treat all sewage. An investigation by 
a Presidential commission could determine 
whether this order is being obeyed. 

The same commission also could deter- 
mine whether other lake cities are giving 
proper treatment to industrial wastes. Chi- 
cago’s plants are designed to treat such 
wastes in an amount equivalent to the sew- 
age of 3,800,000: people, in addition to han- 
dling the actual sewage of 4,500,000 people. 
When all the lake cities have been certified 
as having treatment facilities as good as 
Chicago’s and are free from all blame, it 
will be time enough for the politicians of 
those cities to make snide comments about 
Chicago. 

The Lake States and cities will never get 
anywhere by quarreling about lake diver- 
sion. Everybody agrees that it is important 
to maintain lake levels for navigation pur- 
poses. The cyclical fluctuations of these 
levels are measured in feet. Yet the current 
controversy is about a proposed increase in 
diversion which the Army engineers esti- 
mate would lower the level of Lake Michi- 
gan by not more than five-eighths of an 
inch. 

The Lake States and the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to proceed as promptly as pos- 
sible to correct the big fluctuations in lake 
levels, not the little ones, 





Flourishing Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the Industrial Bulletin pub- 
lished by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, sets forth graphically 
and with documentation the remark- 
able record of a remarkable city and 
county, the city of Rochester in Monroe 
County, New York. Year after year, 
Rochester and Monroe County are in the 
van insofar as economic conditions are 
concerned—a condition which reflects 
the vision and imagination of the area’s 
leaders and the high character of its 
residents. 

Under ieave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp some excerpts 
from the article The Rochester Area 
from the Industrial oe 
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The Rochester labor market area— 
Monroe County—is the Nation’s largest 
center for the manufacture of photo- 
graphic and optical goods. It has con- 
sistently enjoyed more favorable em- 
ployment conditions than those pre- 
vailing in the Nation as a whole during 
practically all of the past 16 years. In 
every important category—total em- 
ployed, unemployed, labor-management 
relations, growth of industry, proportion 
of skilled workers to total employment 
force, labor turnover and hourly and 
meene earnings—Rochester figures look 
g . 

The only time since-1940 when the area 
reported a relatively substantial labor 
surplus was during the 1949 business re- 
cession. For the past 4 years the Roch- 
ester area has been classified in the 
balanced labor supply category. During 
1954, Rochester was one of only 16 such 
areas in the Nation, and the only one in 
New York State. During 1954, 1955, and 
1956 employment conditions in Roches- 
ter were generally regarded as the most 
favorable in New York State. 

Estimated total unemployment during 
the postwar period ranged from a high 
of 30,000 in August 1949 to a low of 4,500 
in the fall of 1953. The October 1956 
estimate is 5,500—2.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 

The excerpts folléw: 

In spite of the fact that a whopping total 
of 47,900 or 42 percent of the area’s 114,100 
factory workers are employed by photo- 
graphic, optical, and instrument firms 
(which themselves form a number of diver- 
sified industries-within-an-industry) Roch- 
ester plants turn out a wide variety of 
other products, ranging from _ electrical 
equipment, industrial machinery, and auto- 
motive equipment to men’s clothing, food 
products, and printing. 

At its October 1956 level of 224,100, non- 
farm employment was more than one-and-a- 
half times as large as in the pre-World War 
II year of 1940. Initial impetus for this in- 
crease came in the early years of World War 
II. Between April 1940 and the employment 
peak in the summer of 1943 Rochester manu- 
facturers added about 53,000 workers to their 
payrolls. 

After the 1943 high, the number of job 
holders receded slowly, then dropped sharply 
by about 25,000 when the warended. Within 
3 months after the end of World War II, fac- 
tory employment turned up and by late 1946 
came close to the peak World War II level. 
Employment dipped again during the busi- 
ness recession of 1949 but began to recover 
in early 1950. The Korean outbreak boosted 
employment again. This recovery continued 
until late 1953. 


Nonfarm wage and salary employment 


reached a high of 223,800 in December, 1953, 


an increase of more than 33,000 for the 34% 
years following the Korean outbreak. In 
1954, in common with most of the Nation, 
Rochester’s job total turned downward. The 
post-Korean decline was not reversed until 
early 1955 after nonfarm. payrolls had 
reached a low of 211,300. 

Rapid recovery during 1955 made up all of 
these losses so that by December 1955 non- 
farm wage and salary employment reached 
an alltime high of 225,700. 

Em t continued at a high level 
during 1956, with total employment (includ- 
ing nonfarm wage and salary 


Employment gains during 1956 oc- 
curred in both manufacturing and nonman- 
ufacturing. Manuf employment, 
however, has still not yet attained its post- 
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war peak of 119,300 reached in Septemp 
1953. Nonmanufacturing employmen; 
the other hand, is at an alltime — 
About 40 percent of the area's employn." 
gains since 1940 were achieved through a 
hiring of women. In manufacturing the 
proportion of women employed increase 
from 27 percent to almost 32 percent 

Manufacturing industries have been 7, 
sponsible for thé bulk of the area empioy. 
ment increases registered during the 17. 
year period since 1940. Net expansion of the 
manufacturing work force was close to 66 
percent between the spring of 1949 and 
October 1956. The photographic, optica) and 
instrument industry, the area's largest jp. 
dustry, added nearly 20,000 workers through 
October 1956. Electrical machinery gained 
about 8,000 workers since 1940. 

Other important changes since early 1949 
include primary and fabricated metal prog. 
ucts and transportation equipment which 
together increased the number of their em. 
ployees by 6,000; food products by 4,099. 
nonelectrical machinery by 4,000 and print. 
ing by 2,000. As a result of the long-time 
factory gains, manufacturing employment 
now accounts for 51 percent of the area's 
nonfarm total as contrasted with little more 
than 47 percent in 1940. Incidentally, the 
proportion of total employment in manufac. 
turing is one of the highest among the 
metropolitan areas in the Nation. Through. 
out the postwar period, the Rochester area's 
record of labor peace was among the best in 
New York State and was one of the most 
favorable among the major methopolitan 
areas in the Nation. 

Labor turnover in Rochester has also tradi- 
tionally been low. A comparison over the 
past 16 years shows that in every month of 
this period manufacturing labor turnover 
has tended to be substantially lower than 
the national average. 

The area’s labor force is characterized by a 
very high proportion of skilled workers. In 
1950, the proportion of professional, techni- 
cal, and skilled workers (30 percent) was 
higher in Rochester than in any of the 57 
largest metropolitan areas in the Nation. 
In optical manufacturing, photographic 
equipment, men’s apparel, and in almost all 
Rochester’s major industry groups, prosperity 
is firmly founded on craftsmanship. 

Weekly earnings in the area’s factories 
were at a record high and averaged $87.83 
during September 1956, for a workweek of 
about 41 hours. On the average, factory 
workers in the area earned $2.14 an hour 
during the month, 



















































Spokane Public Forum Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

SPOKANE PUBLIC FoRUM RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable UsHer L. BurDIck, 
speaking in Congress, calls for a committee 
of five to work for legislation to proteci 
the life and health of the Nation by out- 
lawing the general practice of chemically 
treating most all food and vegetables on the 
shelves of our stores, rendering our food 
unfit and dangerous for home consumption 
by these poison chemicals; and 

Whereas as to Coca-Cola, that was chal- 
lenged over 50 years ago as to its poison 
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eects and resulting danger to our people, 
lly our children. This is the same 
Cola that floods our market today, and 
coved in our hospitals, with no word of 
’ test from the authorities: Be it 
resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
on record highly commending the Hon- 
qrable USHER L. Burvick, of North Dakota, 
for his co stand, and work to get 
action in Congress to protect our people from 
this commercialized poison, masquerading as 
ure food in the family market throughout 


the country. 





Mother of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Illinois Mothers Association of 
the American Mothers Committee selects 
from all the mothers of Illinois, the 
woman that they feel has done most to 
promote the cause of good motherhood 
inour State. The choice of the commit- 
tee for 1957 was Mrs..Cassie N. Reeves, of 
Weldon, Ill., a constituent of mine. 

Mrs. Cassie Cross: Reeves was the 
daughter of a farmer and lived all her 
life in a small rural community where 
she enjoyed the love and respect of all 
who knew her. She graduated from 
grade and high school at Weldon, IIl., 
and trained for the teaching profession 
at Illinois State Normal, where she met 
her husband, Everett Reeves. Instead of 
teaching, this young couple settled on a 
farm which they purchased, assuming a 
huge burden of indebtedness. Lean years 
and a rapidly growing family however, 
left little for payments on the mortgage 
and Mr. Reeves was finally forced to com- 
bine his two professions by becoming 
principal of the village school. Fate had 
other plans however, and his career was 
cut short by his untimely death. His 
young widow was then confronted with 
a huge mortgage, the problem of raising 
four little children, and no visible means 
of support. Mrs. Reeves, however, had 
great faith in God and mankind, con- 
fidence in herself, and the will to see her 
job through. She accepted her hus- 
band’s position which was offered to her 
and became mother, father, and wage 
earner, With all this she still managed 
to engage in school activities and whole- 
heartedly worked for all uplifting proj- 
ects of her community. At the same time 
she personally managed her farm. 

This mother looks now with pride on 
her four children. Colon, the eldest son, 
received his B. S. from the University of 
Illinois and his M. 8S. at the University 
of Chicago. He was a Marine captain in 
World War II and holds a permanent 
rank as major in the Reserves. Richard, 
the second son, was captain in the Air 
Force during World War I, a graduate 
of the University of Tlinois and he is 
now a professional engineer. Robert, 
the youngest son, received his B. A. from 
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the University of Illinois and became an 
industrial engineer. He served in the 
Naval Air Corps for 2 years. Margaret, 
the only daughter, graduated from Ili- 
nois State Normal and become a high- 
school music director. During her 27 
years of teaching, this widowed Ameri- 
can mother not only paid off her in- 
debtedness, but raised, fed, clothed, and 
educated a fine American family. She 
now enjoys security and serenity and 
continues to serve her church and her 
community. 

On April 7 Mrs. Reeves was honored 
in her home community of Weldon, Ill. 
At that time most of the surrounding 
community turned out to honor her as 
the mother of the year. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith append an article from the 
Champaign Urbana Courier of Monday, 
April 8, giving an account of this cere- 
money that was held in the DeLand- 
Weldon High School. 

MOTHER OF YEAR HONORED—500 at CEREMONY 
Ferrinc Mrs. Cassir REEVES 

Approximately 500 persons honored Mrs. 
Cassie N. Reeves, Weldon, “Illinois Mother 
of the Year,” for 1957 at a ceremony Sunday 
afternoon in DeLand-Weldon Junior High 
School here. 

Ten of the 40 candidates for the title 
recently given Mrs. Reeves were present, 
along with two former State mothers of the 
year. John W. Chapman, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Illinois, presented Mrs. Reeves the 
State citation, and she received a pin from 
Mrs. Amos E. Seymour, Virden, IIl., chairman 
of the American Mothers Committee. 

The Reverend Dale Pitcher, Pontiac Meth- 
odist minister and longtime friend of the 
Reeves family, gave the main address. 
Other speakers included Miss Carrie Marsh, 
who substituted for her sister, Mrs. Roy 


-Twist, in explaining why the local WCTU 


nominated Mrs. Reeves for the honor; Loren 
Richardson, Weldon, village president, and 
Richard Reeves, Decatur, one of Mrs. Reeves’ 
four children gave the response for the 
family. 

Her 3 sons, 1 daughter and members 
of their families came from 3 States to 
take part in the tribute. The sons are grad- 
uates of the University of Illinois and the 
daughter attended Illinois State Normal 
University. 

Former State mothers of the year attend- 
ing were Mrs. Addie Carroll, Greenville, and 
Mrs. Charles Woods, Lincoln, who was chosen 
in 1955. The 1957 candidates present re- 
ceived certificates of merit. 

Representatives of many groups interested 
in the selection of an outstanding mother 
each year attended the program, coming 
from Champaign-Urbana, Bloomington, 
Danville, Princeton, Kankakee, Litchfield, 
and other towns. 

Ernest Dickey, principal of DeLand-Wel- 
don Junior High School, was toastmaster, 
and Mrs. Loren Richardson, program chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Reeves, 62, was chosen for the award 
bécause of her accomplishments in rearing 
a family and paying off a mortgage on a farm 
after the death of her husband 30 years ago. 
She taught in Weldon Grade School about 23 
years. 

Mrs. Reeves also will be honored at a meet- 
ing of the American Mothers Committee of 
the Golden Rule Foundation May 7-10 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
The “National Mother of the Year” will be 
chosen from the State winners. 

Mrs. Reeves also will be a guest of honor 
at a ceremony April 25 at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. : 
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Flood Insurance Still in Abeyance 
Although All Details Are Said To Be 
Worked Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent special order in the House, on 
April 8, I was intensely critical of the 
delays which have occurred in placing 
into effect the Federal! flood insurance 
program authorized by Congress last 
year. 

As I pointed out, people are experienc- 
ing flood damage right now, with the 
heavy spring rains in many parts of the 
country, yet the official attitude has 
seemed to be that the floods should wait 
while the minute details of the program 
are worked out to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion—before any policies are issued or 
any businessmen or homeowners are 
afforded some measure of protection 
against disastrous flood losses. 

Since then, I have received a great deal 
of additional information from the Flood 
Indemnity Administration of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, which 
administers the new program, and have 
been assured that the details are now 
being worked out, and are just about ail 
completed. 

Now, we are informed, the delay is at 
the door of Congress—that nothing can 
be done until Congress appropriates 
funds for the payment of possible future 
losses once the policies are issued and 
also appropriates funds for the payment 
of private insurance companies of agents’ 
fees, claim adjusting costs, et cetera. 


LETTER FROM COMMISSIONER MEISTRELL 


This situation is outlined in some de- 
tail, Mr. Speaker, in a letter which I have 
received from the Commissioner of the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration, 
Mr. Frank J. Meistrell, and in fairness to 
him, I am inserting the full text of his 
letter at the conclusion of these remarks. 

I will say, in comment on it, that I am 
pleased all of the details have been 
worked out for cooperation between the 
Federal agency administering the pro- 
gram and the private insurance firms 
which will handle the sale of the insur- 
ance on a nonprofit basis. 

I will say I am delighted that things 
have been brought to the point that the 
program can get underway if money is 
made available. 

But I must say, in fairness to those in 
St. Louis and elsewhere who live in dread 
of new flood damage while this whole 
program languishes in redtape, that it 
seems to me there has been much too 
much delay downtown on this and that 
there now appears to be a desire to blame 
any and all delays on Congress. 

The act was passed last year. There 
was no money included for the program 
in the President’s budget sent up here in 
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January. ‘The initial request for funds 
did not arrive until last month. 

I have checked with the Appropria- 
tions Committee on this matter and I 
have been informed that the proposed 
funds for the flood insurance program 
were not put on any urgent priority list 
by the administration, and hence were 
not considered for any of the urgent 
deficiencies or supplemental bills which 
have been reported out so far. 

SHOULD COME UP AFTER EASTER RECESS 


Hence, thtis matter is being treated in 
the usual manner of any rather routine 
request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion, and the reason it is so treated is 
not by decision of the Appropriations 
Committee, as I understand it, but 
rather by decision of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which has shown no sense of 
urgency about it. 

Congress has just been subjected to 
a buck-passing, blame-placing fiasco 
over deficiency postal funds, and the re- 
sentments are deep in this entire House 
over the way this whole issue was 
handled. I hate to see the Appropria- 
tions Committee again being blamed for 
delay on the flood insurance program, 
when it is not in any sense responsible 
for the delays which have occurred. 

It is my understanding that this pro- 
posed appropriation for $50 million for 
payment of future losses and for pay- 
ment of agents’ fees and adjusters’ ex- 
perises, and so on, will be considered by 
the committee along with other supple- 
mental items in a bill which will probably 
come out shortly after the Easter re- 
cess. I wish this had been earmarked 
by the Budget Bureau as among the kind 
of high-priority items taken up in the 
bill we passed earlier this week which 
contained postal funds. 

LETTER CONTAINS MORE DETAILS ON RATES 


In Mr. Meistrell’s latest letter to me, 
Mr. Speaker, there are some additional 
details on the probable rate structure 
for this insurance and on other aspects 
of the program which I believe will be 
of interest to many of the Members as 
well as to all of those who are anxious 
to buy flood insurance once the program 
is underway. 

The text of the letter from Mr. Meis- 
trell, dated April 15, is as follows: 

HovusINnG AND 
Home FINANCE AGENCY, 
FEDERAL FLOOD 
INDEMNITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1957. 

Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Suttivan: I am pleased to give 
you the following information in answer to 
your inquiry concerning the present status 
of the Federal flood-indemnity program. 

I wish I could give you, and many others 
who have inquired, a definite answer as to 
when ficod insurance will be made available 
to the general public. The fact is that the 
date on which we shall be able to offer flood 
insurance to the public is directly related to 
action by the Congress. 

As you know, there is now pending before 
the Subcommittee on Independent Offices of 
the House Appropriations Committee a sup- 
plemental appropriation request which 
when approved by the Congress will provide 
necessary funds. 

A hearing on this request was held on 
April 3 and I am enclosing herewith a copy 
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of the justification of supplemental esti- 
mates and a copy of my statement before the 
subcommittee, which you requested. I do 
not have a copy of my testimony to the sub- 
committee which you also requested. 

You will observe that the appropriation re- 
quest is for $50 million based on an initial 
insurance authorization of $3 billion as pre- 
scribed in the Federal Flood Insurance Act. 
This request is composed of two major 
items: 

The first item of $36 million is to be used, 
if needed, to pay losses in excess of premium 
income estimated at $54 million. In short, 
we anticipate having available for the pur- 
poses of the disaster insurance fund loss re- 
serves aggregating $90 million. 

The second item of approximately $14 mil- 
lion is to be used for payments to the in- 
surance companies, and agents and brokers, 
for selling and servicing flood indemnity 
contracts, and to claim adjusters for adjust- 
ing claims arising under these contracts. 
This money will be expended only as such 
services are actually rendered. 

In this connection, I should like to em- 
phasize that: 

The payments made to insurance com- 
panies for issuing policies and performing 
other related services on our behalf, are to 
reimburse them only for their out-of-pocket 
costs, and do not include any profit, or ad- 
ministrative overhead, or any other expense 
incident to the normal conduct of their 
business. The claims adjustment organiza- 
tions are to be reimbursed for their services 
on a comparable basis. The agents and 
brokers who sell the contracts are to be paid 
on a commission basis which has not yet 
been finally determined. 

In effect, we are prepared to put into op- 
eration a wholly new insurance business 
using for the purpose the facilities and the 
highly trained personnel of the insurance 
industry at cost. This appears to us to be 
the most economical and effective way to put 
this program into operation promptly. 

As a consequence, the staff of the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration can be kept 
relatively small. -Our functions will include 
policy formulation, supervision of program 
operations by the insurance companies, set- 
tlement of claims for losses, and research. 
The administrative costs of this agency can 
thus be kept comparatively low, especially 
during the early years when the program 
is largely experimental. 

You asked me also what the cost will be 
for this insurance. This raises the whole 
question of rates which has been our most 
difficult problem. 


For the major classes of risks, our net rates 
(after application of the subsidy) will range 
from $1 to $2.50 per $100 of insurance on an 
80 percent coinsurance basis. Within this 
range, the rates will be different in various 
parts of the country depending upon con- 
siderations of flood frequency and flood dam- 
age in such. areas. 

On the basis of available data, we have'es- 
tablished a separate set of rates for each 
major river basin in the United States, and 
for the more highly exposed areas along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. We believe that 
these rates reflect varying degrees of ‘ex- 
posure, ascertainable at this time, and that 
they are marketable, as required by the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act. 

The rating system we have devised will of 
course be refined and improved, as we gain 
experience. But it makes possible flood pro- 
tection for the people this program is in- 
tended to help—the home owners and busi- 
nessmen of modest means who are exposed 
to flood hazards. The insurance industry is 
prepared to market flood indemnity contracts 
at these rates. 

Mirdful of the constant need for economy 
in our operations, we have given considerable 
thought to the question of large losses being 
incurred in excess of income derived from 
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these fates. Certain safeguards have the 
fore, been incorporated into the progran 
1. The amount of insurance which can be 
sold to any person or corporation js limit, 
to $250,000, and $10,000 on a dwellings’ 













liability as most losses arising ung 
contracts will in all probability 
losses. Moreover, flood indemnity 
will contain dollar and percentag, 
ibles which will tend 
claims. 

8. The flood indemnity contracts ‘wi ,, 
sold nationwide. Since all exposed place 
will not have damaging floods at the nba 
time, the fundamental principle of insy;. 
ance will apply, namely, the contributions og 
the many to pay for the losses of the fey 

You will also find enclosed three different 
sets of answers which we have prepared ty 
various questions that have been askeq Us 
from time to time. 

We deeply appreciate your interest in this 
program. If we can be of further service ty 
you at any time, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRANK J. MEISTRELL, 
Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration, 
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Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 


SPEECH 


HON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people have been forced into 
their present situation whereby we are 
compelled to defend ourselves and help 
others who are willing to fight for 
their freedom. ‘The role of defender of 
human freedom, a choice which we had 
to make, is costing billions of dollars 
each year. .The cost of our activities in 
this regard comprise 63 percent of our 
total budget. The fundamental issue 
involved is war or peace. The Russian 
Communists seek world conquest. We 
want peace—not at any price but peace 
with justice and freedom for all. 

The Communists are engaged in unre- 
lenting warfare against all the people of 
the free world. Their warfare takes 
various forms, with emphasis upon prop- 
aganda warfare but not omitting armed 
aggression when the Communists feel 
that there is a 50-50 chance of winning. 
The Russians will not desist in this effort 
until they conquer the world or are 
themeslves destroyed. That is a sad 
fact of life but nevertheless a fact of 
life which we must face up to. 

It is now almost 10 years since Presi- 
dent Truman made the historic decision 
to defend our freedom and the independ- 
ence of other freedom-loving nations 
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ygainst the threat of Communist agres- 
~. ‘That decision has had a marked 
wect upon the history of the whole 
yorld. It also officially ended our un- 
easy alliance with the Russian Commu- 
nists Which was made during the world 

‘ic which marked World War II. 

we have pursued“ this objective for 

ost 10 years. The American people 
have made tremendous sacrifices to make 
ible programs in support of that ob- 

tive. There are now unmistakable 
signs that this great effort is beginning 
to bear fruit. There have been revolu- 
tions in the Communist-occupied coun- 
tries—revolts against the Russian mas- 
ters who are the overlords of the Com- 
munist empire. There are clear signs 
that intense struggles are taking place 
githin the Soviet Union. The people of 
the non-Russian nations are demonstrat- 
ing again their discontent with com- 
munism and their contempt for the Rus- 
sions whom they know as their exploiters. 

Together with this it is obvious that 
there is dissension among the leaders of 
theKremlin. They are confused—uncer- 
tain, but nevertheless unchanged in their 
determination to impose communism 
upon all the nations and people of the 
world. The Russians are well aware of 
the tremendous corrosion and human 
restlessness that is taking place through- 
out the entire Communist empire. The 
Russians are well aware that the people 
they enslave await only the opportunity 
to throw off their chains and assault 
their tormentors’. To counteract this 
the Russians have made unfounded 
promises to give more freedom to the 
people, more opportunity for individual 
development, more recognition of the 
national demands coming up from all the 
nations within the empire. The men in 
the Kremlin have even attempted to 
blame Stalin for all the errors and 
miseries of life under communism. They 
have blamed Stalin for the almost end- 
less list of crimes against humanity com- 
nitted by the Communists during the 
past 30 or more years. The much publi- 
cized “de-Stalinization” campaign being 
talked about within the Russian empire 
is nothing more than an effort to find a 
scapegoat for the complete and dismal 
failure of communism to provide the 
decencies of life for the people is enslaves. 

The leaders of the Kremlin are aware 
that unless changes are made, internal 
revolution is inevitable and each such 
revolution hastens the day of final col- 
lapse of their empire. Their greatest 
fear is that if they relax the hold of the 
police state over the people, total revolu- 
tion of all the people will occur. This, 
then, is the great dilemma which now 
confronts the leaders of the Russian 
Communist conspiracy. 

In the face of this compelling evidence, 
Iam firmly convinced this is not the time 
to give the Communsts a breathing 
spell—this is not the time for us to relax 
our worldwide campaign of truth. 

It is generally recognized that the 
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and political system of the free world. 
It also involves full exposure of the cruel 
realities of communism as contrasted 
with the rosy ideal painted by the theory 
of communism. Our campaign has been 
designed to counteract Communist lies 
about the American free way of life, the 
free enterprise system, and government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. In summary, it has been recog- 
nized that the struggle for the world will 
be largely won or lost by the judicious 
and astute utilization of all the medias 
of mass communication to effectively 
carry freedom’s story to all the people 
of the world. 

Economy in the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government is long overdue. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Con- 
gress can save the American taxpayers 
several billion dollars of the funds re- 
quested in the budget which the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a short while ago. 
Every Member of Congress is anxious to 
bring economy and efficiency into the 
operation of our Government,. The 
question before us is where we can make 
substantial cuts and at the same time 
provide maximum security for our 
people. 

I believe that the type of work which 
the USIA is by law and Presidential 
directive chartered to do is one of the 
essential elements necessary to prevent 
the conspiracy of communism from tak- 
ing the breathing spell it so badly needs. 
The USIA is the agency of our Govern- 
ment which, by law, is charged with the 
responsibility of exploiting all the de- 
velopments growing out of the effort of 
the Polish people to win their freedom. 
and national independence and the all- 
out effort of the Hungarian people to 
win their freedom and national inde- 
pendence. If maximum exploitation is 
given to these two historic events and 
the confusion and uncertainty which 
grips the leaders of the Kremlin is also 
exploited, a powerful blow will have been 
struck for the cause of peace and 
freedom. 

Again I say, this is not the time to give 
the enemy a breathing spell—now is the 
time to press forward our advantage and 
to reap the rewards which the great 
sacrifices of the American people over 
the past 10 years have produced. It is 
my hope that the USIA will intensify the 
campaign of truth and bring it to an 





ever increasing number of people 
throughout the world, 
The Lowest Ebb of Our Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, April 14, was the 92d anniversary 
of the assassination of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The Lincoln group of 
Washington, D. C., in cooperation with 
the National Park Service, held an ap- 
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propriate observance at Ford’s Theater, 
the scene of the assassination, which 
has since become the famous Lincoln 
Museum. Our colleague, the Honorable 
FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, vice president 
of the Lincoln group, gave the address 
for the occasion. He entitled his re- 
marks “The Lowest Ebb of Our Country.” 

Congressman SCHWENGEL is a lifelong 
student of the life and deeds of the Great 
Emancipator. He knows his subject well 
and in his address last Sunday he gave 
new meaning to the growing importance 
of Lincoln’s stature. I know that Con- 
gressman SCHWENGEL considers it a great 
honor to deliver such an address. I can 
appreciate this deep sense of pride, be- 
cause a few years ago it was my distinct 
privilege to deliver the Lincoln Day 
memorial address at Ford’s Theater. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to ask permission to have 
Congressman SCHWENGEL’s fine address 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
so that all can share its message: 

Tue Lowest Ess or Our COUNTRY 


(Address by Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
Ford’s Theater, Sunday, April 14, 1957) 


Tomorrow morning at 7:22 o’clock, it will 
be exactly 4 score and 12 years since the great 
heart of Abraham Lincoln ceased to beat in 
mortal flesh. This happened at a time when 
he and the Nation that he led so nobly had 
reasons to feel that it stood on the pinnacle 
of its finest and most significant moment in 
history. After 4 years of sacrifice, bloodshed, 
and heartaches unmatched in the history of 
the world, the question of whether a nation 
had a right to dissolve itself, to secede, was 
settled forever. With this wonderful vic- 
tory came also the greatest moral victory of 
any hation in history. He led his people and 
they joined him in breaking’ the chains of 
slavery for millions born in an atmosphere 
of freedom. ‘Three million souls born to be 
slaves became free and soon a nation be- 
came aware of the fact that as the slaves were 
freed, so were their masters. 

And so it was, as we look back to that time 
that our country was getting ready to en- 
joy its finest moment. It had won its great- 
est victories. Lincoln was happy and the 
people were rejoicing—the boys would soon 
be home now. No more sow belly and beans, 
home and peace, a united Nation, it was 
wonderful. - 

With this great achievement, however, 
Lincoln saw still other battles to be won. 
They were in the political arena, and he knew 
they must be won on the basis of reason 
and commonsense. This would be awfully 
hard, but he must try. So as he had planned 
the battles of the war he now was plan- 
ning the battles for the peace and there was 
no precedent for this either. He knew it 
would not be easy and he knew it would take 
time, and he knew that what was exactly 
right would come gradually. We must take 
our time. So now the real pressure was 
off, permitting him, the official family, and 
his family to look forward to some moments 
of relaxation. And so, on the evening of the 
14th, he entered this theater with Mary, his 
wife, to see Our American Cousin. He was in 
a box seat just above us 4 score and 12 years 
ago today. 

We need not go into detail on what hap- 
pened here on that day. All of us know 
too well the terrible story of the shot that 
killed this great-hearted man. May I try for 
a few moments to review the reaction of a 
Nation toward his passing—then from this, 
call to your attention some significant ob- 
servations, from which we can learn some 
lessons for our time and which might be of 
some value to us. 
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Robert Browning Hamilton once said: 


“I walked a mile with sorrow 
And ne’er a word said she: 
But, oh the things I learned from her 
When sorrow walked with me.” 


It was Good Friday when he was shot— 
one wonders—was this the hand of the Al- 
mighty? He lived until Saturday morning; 
until 7:22. That day was a cold, rainy day. 
He was in the Peterson house—hundreds of 
people stood outside watching, wondering, 
hoping, and praying. Officials were coming 
and going from this brick house. Inside, 
Lincoln lay on a wooden bed in the rented 
room of William Clark. He hadn’t been 
conscious from the time the bullet found 
its mark the night before. Life was ebbing 
away. 

They did what they thought was best to 
keep him alive, but the doctors knew it 
couldn't be. 

Rumors spread and soon the Nation was 
to know that as they sacrified for the four 
long years with Lincoln as leader and were 
about to enjoy a great period of celebra- 
tion, they now were forced to mourn. Sor- 
row was with them once again. The Na- 
tion began a period of mourning. More peo- 
ple shed tears over this death than any in 
the history of our Nation. Yes; maybe even 
the world. There were funeral sermons in 
almost every church and community. Edi- 
torials in every newspaper in the land and 
muffied talk on the streets; in the homes. 
It was on the lips of those in saloons and 
the railroad cars. There was black bunting 
and crepe everywhere. These were attempts 
to say something that could not be said. 
Silence seemed to reign. Men tried to talk 
about it and the words failed and they fell 
back to silence. To say nothing seemed 
best. They did go through the motions of 
grief, and they did take their part in a na- 
tional funeral and the ceremony of humilia- 
tion and abasement and tears. 

Newsboys at their stands normally mak- 
ing a lot of noise but at this time they 
cried no headlines. They handed the damp 
sheets from the press to the buyers, wiping 
their tears as they sold their papers. In 
thousands of stores the merchants told their 
clerks they would close for the day. And 
on Monday, in many schools, the sobbing 
teachers could only tell the children “Go 
home, there will be no school today.” 

The board of trade, operators in gold, were 
shocked and closed the exchange. They 
couldn’t transact business in this atmos- 
phere. In North Carolina a Negro in a 
shanty barber shop told his first customer 
that he wouldn't shave anybody that day, 
because he said, “Somethin's happen to 
Marse Linkum.” 

Lincoln wasn’t on the official roll of any 
church, but on Sunday every church did 
penance—Catholic, Jew, and Protestant. 
They could have and did have many differ- 
ences, but in this they were united—thank- 
ful that their God had given them a Lincoln 
and mourned deeply his death. Seemed he 
might have been a member somehow of 
every church. 

The tragic effect of this murder on the 
South is strongly expressed in Herman Mel- 
ville’s poem, most effectively edited by Jim 
Bishop in his book The Day Lincoln Was 
Shot: 


“Good Friday was the day 

Of the prodigy and crime, 

When they killed him in his pity, 
When they killed him in his prime. 
They killed him in his kindness. 

In their madness in their blindness, 
And they killed him from behind. 


“He lieth in his blood— 
The Father in his face; 
They have killed him, the forgiver— 
The Avenger takes his place. 
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“There is sobbing of the strong, 

And a pall upon the land; 

But the people in their weeping 

Bare the iron hand: 

Beware the people weeping 

When they bare the iron hand.” ’ 


As we reflect and contemplate the almost 
unbelievable problems of that time, one 
wonders how a Nation that had just gone 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
paid so dearly with so many human lives 
for its. sins—then having won, and I believe 
somehow both sides in this war won—stood 
on the brink of enjoying and celebrating its 
greatest achievement—could now stand the 
terrible shock of having to go into the dark- 
est valley of sorrow ever experienced by any 
nation in the history of man. It seems as 
we look back now, too terrible a load for his 
people to carry—but they must. They could 
if—if, that is, they would harken and be 
reminded, as Lincoln was, to what our fore- 
fathers said and did four score and seven 
years before. He said at Gettysburg that 
what they said and did about the great ob- 
jectives of Government was his goal—and he 
certainly implied that they are our goals, too. 
The people must achieve them now without 
Lincoln as their leader. It seemed hard— 
but they now had, as we have, a forefather 
that he did not have; one whose simple pro- 
nouncements made so much sense. Volumes 
could be said about what he said that gave 
them sustenance for strength and in 
their hour of challenge, but I shall refer to 
only two short paragraphs of his public 
statements. 

His annual message to Congress, dated De- 
cember 1, 1862, has been nominated by many 
a student, at home and abroad, as the great- 
est state paper any American ever wrote. 
With this I agree. The country’s plight was 
then as desperate as it ever was. That mes- 
sage was a classic of truth, of philosophy, 
of love of country, of duty, and actually, of 
beauty of thought and style. Every Ameri- 
can ought to read it. In it Lincoln gave to 
Congress the formal announcement of his 
Emancipation Proclamation, together with 
its facts and reasons and needs. He argued 
that two nations made-out of our one, could 
not reasonably exist. “There is no line 
straight or crooked suitable for a national 
boundary upon which to divide.” “There is 
no possible severing of this but would multi- 
ply and not mitigate, evils among us.” Note 
the logic in his every word. He then pro- 
posed our Constitution be modified so that 
his pet plan would prevail, that staves would 
be free and slave owners compensated. He 
said, “By mutual concession we should har- 
monize and act together. Without slavery 
the rebellion could never have existed; with- 
our slavery it could not continue.” 

How noble, how logical is every suggestion. 
Then came the famous last paragraph. It 
is probably 60 seconds in length. When we 
read it we ask ourselves, Did anything 
grander ever come from the White House? 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administra- 
tion will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or in dishonor, to the latest gen- 
eration. We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that. we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. 
even we here—hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free—hon- 
orable alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last, best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
a way which, if followed, the world will 
forever‘applaud, and God must forever bless.” 


We—. 
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In this 1-minute paragraph there are 
total of 160 words—111 of them are 1.:51," 
ble words and 49 are 2-syllable words. es m 
one a jewel set in a crown of logic. ry 

What a precious plea. To end the bloodi 
war in history. ™ 

To sweep away the curse of slavery ang 
selfishness. 

Complete in justite—to all—eyen to th 
slaveowner. ' 

Could purpose be more divine? 

Did mortal man ever use words for a nobjer 
aim? 

How wise was Lincoln. How sad th. 
thought that men did not let his wisdom 
then prevail. 

But surely his God must forever pjeg 
the plea. 

Let me at this point pose the questioy_ 
can we find some lessons or ideas in these j¢ 
words to end the terrible cold war today? 


Then there are those suggestions on cop. nt 
duct for a people and as a nation for our time 
and for all the world: The 

“With malice toward none and charity t House 
all. 

“With firmness in the right, as God gives “~~ 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 4946, 1 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s retary 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne amend 
the battle, and for his widow, and his or. agree 
phan—to do all which may achieve and cher. 
ish a just and lasting peace, among ourselyes Mr. 
and with all nations.” man, 

In this paragraph, this gem of completely I wi 
Christian thought, this another of his mas. we g 
terpieces, are exactly threescore and 12 words riti 
(72 in all) and 2 less than threescore of them me 
are 2-syllable words and 1 word has 3 syila- the m 
bles and it is “charity”—another and maybe do no 
nicer name for love. Christ said, didn’t He, some 
“I give you one new law—that ye love one perha 
another.” This was th® core—the central refer 
idea of Lincoln’s great objective—his life— was I 
by precept and example. It pr 

Then let us look at the last statement in ide 
his final inaugural address—"to do all which J 
may achieve a just and lasting peace—among supp 
ourselves and with all nations.” supp 

We might ask ourselves—are we doing all As I 
we can to bring peace and understanding Our 
among ourselves?—think for a moment on Mr. 
some of our domestic difficulties—race, labor Mich 
and industry, and education. They are man 
many—varied and complex—then we don't | 

“really have to remind ourselves of the world equs 
tensions, do we? Are we doing all we can go 0 
to solve the problems that plague us? I port 
think not. Mr. 

Let us then heed the admonitions of our conf 
forefathers and especially those of Lincoln. this 

Harken unto those great foundations of ditic 
truth and morality on which our country was inch 
built. : 

Then we will know that as hate breeds whic 
contempt and ignorance breeds misunder- may 
standing and poverty; so can the respect for abot 
virtue in others make us more respected, tion 
and the sharing of our freedoms and liberties M 
will spread these virtues to other lands. yiel 

From these fine examples on our American N 
heritage it is not hard to conclude that it is yiel 
our business to make other men wiser and N 
better as we can find or make opportunity. ua 


Let us then think on these and countless 
other thoughts, foundation truths of ou N 


forebears—make them our rule and guide— bee 
then try to find ways to make our personal no 
and collective application of them to the wh 
problems of our time, remembering that the ly 
words of a great seer—‘“that no doctrine, hat 
faith, or knowledge is of value to man except Ste 
as it bears fruit in action.” 

Having done this, can anyone doubt that Un 
God will continue to bless America? As 

Let us today then dedicate ourselves to our ow 
unfinished task before us—emulating our in 
forbears—doing those things, as they did $1. 
that true wisdom dictates—realizing always lio 
that right makes might and that if we would oe 
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as Lincoln did, charity in all 
— = be our motive. Accepting 
ee as our principal guidepost we will be 
on the way toward attaining peace 
ourselves and with all nations. Thus 
ge 40 great honor to our forefathers and 

pecially to Abraham Lincoln. 








jnendment of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement 


« SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of December 6, 1945. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
we gain little help from arguing the 
merits of the original loan, particularly 
the merits of section 5 and section 6. I 
do not wish to go into those matters, but 
some things have been said which would, 
perhaps, justify my making this brief 
reference. The British loan legislation. 
was not, as I recall it, a partisan matter. 
It probably had heavier support on our 
side of the aisle, but it had respectable 
support and outstanding and brilliant 
support from the other side of the aisle. 
As I recall, it had bipartisan support. 
Our former colleague from Michigan, 
Mr. Wolcott, our beloved friend from 
Michigan, was for the loan. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MarrTIN], 
equally beloved, was for the loan. I could 
go on and enumerate others who sup- 
ported it. But, what I am trying to say, 
Mr. Chairman, is I hope that we can 
confine our to the merits of 
this new agreement under present con- 
ditions and judge it in that light. I will 
include in my remarks some figures 
which, I think, may be enlightening, and 
may make some Members feel better 
about it in the light of economic condi- 
tions. sata 
ages GAVIN. If the gentleman will 

9 2 ? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I decline to 
yield at the moment. 

Mr. GAVIN. TI just want to say I will 
not feel any better about it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. There has 
been a great deal of discussion as to why 
no security was required of the British 
when the original loan was made in 1946. 
I want to make it clear that it would 
have been impossible for the United 
States to have secured collateral in the 
United States to cover the entire loan. 
As of 1946 the total value of British- 
owned securities and direct investments 
in ‘States amounted to only 
$1.475 billion. Of this amount $895 mil- 
lion was already pledged to secure other 
loans. Consequently, only $580 million 
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would have been available as security 
to cover the original loan. 

We have also heard considerable dis- 
cussion here of the recent reductions in 
British taxes. Even after those reduc- 
tions have been put into effect the British 
tax burden on the individual will be far 
heavier than the tax load in the United 
States. The following table gives a com- 
parison between the tax burden on a 
British subject with two children and 
the tax burden on a similarly situated 
United States citizen: 


Income tax 
[Married man with 2 children, all income earned] 





Income (after Approxi- | Approxi- | Approxi- 
deductions but mate mate mate 
before personal United United United 

and other Kingdom | Kingdom States 
exemptions) tax before | tax after Federal 
change change ! tax 
CR ORB aij cccsk.. $960 $930 $520 
$14,000..........-- 6, 158 5, 474 2, 616 
an matedtinn neem 16, 7' 15, 452 7, 445 
ietocddesbee. 42, 068 40, 722 22, 472 
1 Assuming 1 child aged under 12 and | child between 
12 and 17, 





Proposed United States Lake Diversion 
Will Hit Our Shipping, Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in support 
of the various Lake Diversion bills voted 
out of the Public Works Committee yes- 
terday, I would like to exhibit this very 
objective article on that subject: 

[From the Toronto Financial Post of Febru- 
ary 9, 1957] 
PROPOSED UNITED Srates LAKE DIVERSION 
Wii. Hirt Our SHIPPING, POWER 


Orrawa.—Canada will soon be asked by 
the United States State Department to dis- 
cuss a greater diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes into the Illinois Waterway at 
Chicago. 

But Canadian authorities find it difficult 
to see anything to talk about. 

The United States has always insisted on 
retaining the right to divert the waters of 
Lake Michigan as it pleases. And it has in 
fact done so. 

The first diversion was in 1899; the latest 
increase in flow was authorized barely a week 
ago. 

Canada has not been consulted on any of 
these occasions. Nor has it claimed a right 
to be consulted. 

“Why are they suddenly worrying about 
our consent now?” asked one Canadian 
authority. 

“We know that users of the whole Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system will suffer from 
an increased diversion from Lake Michigan. 

“It will hurt shipping and it will reduce 
power output—on the United States side as 
much as ours. We will go on saying so 
whenever we are asked. 

“But if United States power and shipping 
interests don’t restrain them, we can’t. We 
may object. But we have no formal grounds 
for protest,” he said. 

Only reason Ottawa can find for the new 
United States concern about Canadian 
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“agreement” to increased diversion is- that 
the Columbia River is now in the picture. 

Washington now realizes that its cherished 
“right to divert” cuts both ways. 

And on the Columbia, where much more 
is at stake than in the [Illinois diversion, 
Canada is asserting the right to divert. 

The United States, not Canada, insisted on 
establishing a right to divert in the 1909 
treaty on boundary waters. Just as the 
United States insisted on excluding Lake 
Michigan from the rules governing boundary 
waters, so that the right to divert applies 
to it. 

The United States has used these rights 
consistently, and as recently as last month. 

The precedent is now too well established 
to be changed by any new consultations un- 
less they cover a complete overhaul and 
redefinition of the principles of the 1909 
treaty. 

POINT OF DIFFERENCE 

The diversion of Lake Michigan water 
southward from Chicago into the Mississippi 
has been one of the contentious issues be- 
tween Cana@a and the United States for 
more than 50 years. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1914 listed it as one 
of the outstanding points of difference be- 
tween the countries. 

And it is now in the news again, because 
President Eisenhower is under strong politi- 
cal pressure to let an extra 1,000 cubic feet 
per second (or even 2,500 cubic feet per 
second) be drawn off from the Great Lakes 
and fed through the Illinois waterway into 
the Mississippi. 

The Illinois waterway connects Lake Mich- 
igan with the Mississippi. It is used for 
navigation. It also carries off a large part of 
Chicago’s sewage. 

Twice Congress has passed bills sponsored 
by the Midwestern States to increase the 
present diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond (plus domestic pumpage) by another 
1,000 cubic feet per second. 

Twice President Eisenhower has vetoed 
them. But he is faced in the new congres- 
sional session with another 16 bills (in 
identical terms) asking for the flow to be 
increased by 2,500 cubic feet per second. 

Congress is not giving up, and it is be- 
ginning to put some of the blame on Canada 
for blocking the diversion. 

Washington’s current impression that 
a has to consent before the diversion 

an be increased was created by the State 
Department, and to some extent fostered 
by President Eisenhower. 

It is not supported in Ottawa: And it is 
@ new departure in United States thinking. 

The rate of every previous diversion has 
been settled by the United States adminis- 
tration or the United States Supreme Court, 
and Canada has never had a say in it. 

Nevertheless, the Canadian Government 
has very clear ideas of the damage that would 
be done in the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River if yet more water were taken out 
of Lake Michigan. 

Even if the extra 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond were limited to a trial period of 3 years, 
the lake and river levels would be affected, it 
is stated, for as long as 14 years. 

During that period, both Canada and the 
United States bordering the lakes would lose 
a considerable amount of cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity in the lakes. Both would also suffer 
a reduction in output from hydroelectric 
plants. 

Here are estimates: 

Loss of electricity: Over a 14-year period 
of lower levels resulting from the 3-year 
diversion, reduction in electric output would 
be: 
At Canadian plants: 40 million kilowatts. 

At United States plants: 45 million kilo- 
watts. 

Loss of shipping capacity: Every reduction 
in water level reduces the average load of 
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lake vessels by about 70 tons on every trip. 
This table shows the reductions caused by the 
Chicago diversion: 


(Inehes] 


Lakes Huron and Michigan_- 
Lake Ontario and St. Law- 
rence above International 
Rapids etlis edeeab asia 
Montreal Harbor._.........-- 





The United States Great Lakes Carriers 
Association is fully aware of the loss it suf- 
fers from every lowering of the water levels. 

It estimates that every inch reduction 
means a loss of 1% million tons of cargo 
each season. 

Who decides on diversions? 

In 1890 the Congress made the Secretary 
of War responsible for authorizing any 
change in the course of navigable waters 
within the United States. 

In 1899 the Secretary of War authorized 
the first diversion from Lake Michigan into 
the Chicago drainage canal. 

In 1909, when the Boundary Waters Treaty 
was signed with Canada, the United States 
carefully excluded Lake Michigan from the 
boundary waters covered by the treaty, 
though it had to give Canada freedom of 
navigation on Lake Michigan in return for 
its freedom of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Lake Michigan, however, being regarded 
as domestic waters, it was covered by ar- 
ticle II of the treaty which reserves to both 
countries the right to divert all waters on 
its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the 
boundary or into boundary waters. 

Under this article, if Canadians feel in- 
jured by any such diversion they have. the 
same legal remedies as any Americans who 
are injured: An appeal to the United States 
courts. 

By the late 1920’s so much water was being 
taken out of Lake Michigan for the Chicago 


drainage canal that other United States _ 


States bordering the lakes protested. 

They took the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, which ordered that the 
diversion must be cut back to 1,500 cubic 
feet per second for the canal plus 1,700 cubic 
feet per second for domestic pumpage. This 
was the operative decision until December 
1956. ; 

In December 1956, Midwest States ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court for permission 
to increase the diversion for a temporary 
period of 1 month. 

This was on the grounds of the severe 
drought condition in the States down the 
Mississippi. The Court permitted diversion 
of 8,500 cubic feet per second until the end 
of January. . 

In January 1957, the Supreme Court 
granted a further extension of this 8,500 
cubic feet per second until the end of 
February. 

Meanwhile the politicians have been try- 
ing to get the Congress to authorize a larger 
diversion than the Supreme Court had 
granted. 

In two sessions the Congress has passed 
bills raising the diversion from 1,500 cubic 
feet per second to 2,500 cubic feet per second. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed them 
both times, and the State Department has 
always opposed them as being objectionable 
to Canada. 

ENGINEERING STUDY 


In his last veto, in August 1956, the Presi- 
dent called for a new engineering study 
by the United States Corps of Engineers, 
and noted that objections had been re- 
ceived from Canada and the legal advisers 
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of the States of New York, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. 

He instrueted the State Department to 
start discussions with Canada to work out 
a solution to these problems as soon as all 
the pertinent facts are available. 

The engineers’ report is expected to be 
in the State Department’s hands within a 


very short time now; and immediately after-- 


ward the call to discussions is 

If, as Washington 

United States contemplating separate 
talks confined the Chicago diversion, it’s 
difficult to see what sense they could make 
for Canada. 
_ The Canadian Government could only re- 
peat that it does object, that it thinks fur- 
ther diversion would damage both United 
States and Canadian interests throughout 
the Great Lakes Basin, but that the United 
States must decide now as it always has in 
the past. 

Confidential talks between the two Gov- 
ernments on boundary waters problems are 
scheduled already by the agreement of last 
summer. They were prompted by the 
urgency of the Columbia River problem. 

But the principles involved in the inter- 

pretation, or possible modification, of the 
boundary waters treaty are the same in both 
cases. 
It would be intelligible from Canada’s 
point of view if the United States decided 
to throw the Chicago problem into the same 
general discussion. Only that might take 
several years, and the political pressures in 
the Midwest are urgent. 7 

But short of a complete examination, em- 
bracing the Columbia and other rivers as 
well, Canada hasn’t much to say about the 
Chicago case in isolation. 


expected. 
indicate, the 





A Propaganda Weapon So Smartly 
Wielded That It Took America Into 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in the New York Times, Arthur 
Krock cited one of the handicaps of the 
United States Information Agency. 

He cited the belief of some that its 
news service is a poor and unnecessary 
supplement to these provided by the pri- 
vate professionals in the field. 

Another factor was that pouring more 
millions of dollars into the payroll of the 
USIA would not dispel the propaganda 
advantages which total inhibition from 
truth ‘and consistency and autocratic 
government give to the Soviet Union. 

After the last war, a sign appeared on 
a wall in Europe. It said, “Yank, Go 
Home.” A few Gays later someone add- 
ed, “Via TWA.” Perhaps we néed more 
humor to parry unfriendly thrusts. 





ica’s bitterest critic. But he sells our 
products. 

There is a new word for the men’s 
room in Peru. When miners come out of 
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the mines, one can hear the quesj, 
“Donde istar el Chicago?” —Where is », 
Chicago? 7 
If what Arthur Krock says j; try 
then perhaps we need more moxie yi, 
the boomerang and more ingenious vy... 
of labeling our products and . 


Services, oer 
In his book, The Right To Know. x-,m o 
, nN pressio 
Cooper, former chief of the Associata pan t 
Press, Shows how a foreign power favored ogy lik 
us with a propaganda weapon so smartly pictat 
wielded that it took America into War tion at 
the First World War. , to ~ 
In chapter 8 of this book, Mr. Coope:fill OM 
says: more ' 
Yet the infant American peacetime efor clusive 
reaching for results after the Second Woriq curiou 
War, harked back to the idea of buying the they ' 
influence of thé press in neutral countriefilm tell | 
in the discarded German-French type ¢ 
rivalry of 30 years earlier. 
He says further: Dict 
Though they knew how to stir up their free | 
angers by propaganda news for wars which ameri 
they started themselves, Americans had never papers 
known the experience of having other p;. and d 
tions use it on them to gain their participa. presse 
tion and support in wars started by others abuse 
far away across the ocean. Gover 
dur 
In Cuba’s struggle for independence the eC 
in the sinking of the battleship Maine, $0, to 
in the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
the Mexican War, in the War of 1812, 
and in the American Revolution, mr. Jus 
Cooper concludes that— tions 
The propaganda that pushed the Ameri. again 
can people in all of its own 19th century so til 
wars was generated here at home entirely those 
by the people and their newspapers—not by restré 
their Government. lie’s ¢ 
Incendiary use of the news did it. 
In the two 20th century conflicts, the 
genesis of the idea of America going to war Des 
was in Europe, not in the United States, form: 
which meant that foreign propaganda had fe © © 
to cross the Atlantic to get us to fight. pa 
i 
In discussing one of the most import- pape! 
ant chapters in the history of news, the read 
book on page 101 relates: noth 
The story of how the European virus ot 
known as international news propaganda it res 
first reached these shores, and how before 
and after the beginning of the First World ee 
War it infected America with the urge to time 
immerse itself in Old World quarrels—re- me 
cords an astonishing, effective international 
use of news on a grand scale for propaganda 
to attain a definite governmental goal—for 
the first time, our country armored itself to Ty 
battle for its demands anywhere on earth, pero 
instead of placidly remaining an isolated igen: 
North American provincial. Diur 
The Right To Know is so timely in the MN 9," 
light of Mr. Krock’s observations on meti 
USIA, Mr. Speaker, that I am taking the peat 
liberty of including here the thumbnail sens 
reviews that precede each of the 2! such 
chapters: _ 
2 and 
cent 
UP FROM DARKNESS wor 
When a primitive male grunted something gan 
like “Ug-glug-ung” at a female of the species. 
_trying for the first time to say ‘I love you,” 
he was giving her some news. And if he i 
meant what he said, he was giving her hov- par 
est news. When his grunts began disclosing ton 
to a group something he did or saw, he ws of t 
spreading the news. But for ages there wes Firs 


no method of recording it in permanent form ly § 

for really wide distribution. Then cam 

dissemination of news through the printed 
” 
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gord in @ product which we call the news- 
per . : 


INTO THE LIGHT 





© 18 the 












: true an intensely human trait which we call 
e Wi curiosity carries with it the urge to know. 
S Way, plication of news is responsive both to the 
Ces, eenosity and the urge. Permanent sup- 
’, Ken pression of the right to minister to this hu- 
Ciater pan trait in countries where but one ideol- 





like communism is taught_is not possible. 
tor governments can prevent informa- 
about other ideologies from being given 
jo the public for @ while—sometimes for a 
jong while. But what all such governments 
yill learn soon sooner or later is that, the 
more they try to educate their people ex- 
dusively to accept the one ideology, the more 

us the people become and the sooner 
they will strike down restraints that limit 


their knowledge. 


3 
THE CRUCIBLE FINALLY PRODUCED 


Dictators who from fear never tolerate a 
free press have something to learn from 
america. For here, despite the way news- 

pers assail suppression, expose malfeasance 
and demand reform, and despite their unre- 

torrents of personal criticism and 
abuse of those in high office, the American 
Government has endured. Not only has it 
endured with complete press freedom, but 
the country has grown bigger and stronger. 
§0, too, has its form of government. 

4 
AN AMERICAN MODEL 

Just as resentment from pent-up emo- 
tions takes violent form when restraint 
against acquiring knowledge is first removed, 
so tinfe and the innate moral character of 
those intelligent, enough to have felt thé 
restraint bring eventual sanity in the pub- 
lic’s attitude. 

5. 
WHILE CRITICS RAGED 

Despite the adverse criticism of its per- 
formance, the press in this land will continue 
to thrive, if first, it is ardently cooperative 
as between its news and business depart- 
ments in the creation of an acceptable news- 
paper; second, if it deals honorably with its 
readers by printing the news, suppressing 
nothing of importance whether or not such 
news counters the beliefs or prejudices of its 
owners; third, if having gained acceptance, 
it resists news suppression by government in 
peacetime and successfully incites the people 
to rebel against political censorship in war- 
time when the very life of the Nation may 
be at stake, 


‘ 


6 
A STRANGER APPEARED 


Two thousand years after the Roman Em- 
perors gave up the effort to model their cit- 
izenry into a pattern through the Acta 
Diurna, a giagantic effort at state publication 
of news was established in Soviet Russia to 
do the same thing by vigorous dictatorial 
methods. Just before that, however, Euro- 
pean states, including Czarist Russia, had 
sensed the necessity of giving the people only 
such information as would serve government 
interests, even if this involved altering facts 
and reporting untruths. This was the 20th 
century stranger that appeared in the news 
world. Its name became government propa- 
ganda. 

7 
STIRRED HIS CAULDRON 


It is not a natural emotion that moves 
parents to cheer as their governments issue 
commands to take their sons by the hundreds 
of thousands to be mutilated or killed in war. 
First there must be an enemy to hate. Plain- 
ly stated, to goad them to hate that enemy 
has been the purpose of all domestic war 
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propaganda news issued by any government 
to its own people. The fact that news was 
used for this purpose marked the recognition 
by government of man’s educational ad- 
vancement. It also marked the beginning of 
government by tact instead of by proclama- 
tion. 
2 
PRODUCED ARMED CONFLICT 


Rivalries in propaganda methods among 
the nations in the First World War developed 
crude, original procedures not used by the 
more experienced in later years. Yet the in- 
fant American peacetime effort, reaching for 
results after the Second World War, harked 
back to the idea of buying the influence of 
the press in neutral countries in the discard- 
ed German-French type of rivalry of 30 
years earlier. 

° ° 
AND BROUGHT AMERICA IN 

No one would have believed that the 
chosen leader of this free people, elected be- 
cause he had “kept us out of war,” could so 
soon after his election so successfully propa- 
gandize the news as to ready them for a 
war so tragic that it changed the whole trend 
of history. . But the Germans finally favored 
him with a propaganda weapon so smartly 
wielded that it took America into the war, 
to make the world safe for democracy. 

10 
TO MAKE IT A WORLD WAR 


An element of what we call “news” is that 
it astonishes. The most effective propa- 
ganda, therefore, incites astonishment. 
When the public is suddenly astounded, its 
reaction can be instantaneous, as it was in 
1917. 

11 
THEN THE NEWS CARTEL WAS USED 


When men achieved literacy their govern- 
Tents had to devise methods to channel 
their thoughts and control their emotions 
so they would subserviently accept their 
rulers’ plans—even for war. Of all the means 
adopted to attain this end governmental 
propaganda in the news proved the most ef- 
fective nationally as well as internationally. 
And the instrument that made such propa- 
ganda news available through the world 
press in the first half of the century was the 
great international news cartel. A descrip- 
tive title of one of its functions, therefore, as 
America learned, could have been “Purveyor 
Extraordinary of Government Propaganda 
News.” 

12 
JUST ONCE BUT NEVER AGAIN 


The life of the great international news 
cartel as a highway for propaganda was ex- 
tended by inaction at Versailles, where the 
malignance of its operations could have been 
destroyed by American governmental de- 
mand. Since it was not, private American 
initiative had to end it 15 years later, with 
no government knowledge that it had even 
been done. 

13 


PRESS FREEDOM REQUIRES 

If two world clashes confirmed anything 
for certain it was that rulers, not their sub- 
jects, still incite wars. A truthful, unfet- 
tered press, free from government dictation, 
could frustrate the plans of war-mad rulers 
if it were inclined to do so. It could, because 
in any country where the press is free the 
newspapers are closer to the people than 
their government is. The press, therefore, is 
in a position through news exposure to put 
the brakes on any government bent on war, 
again provided it is free and wishes to do so. 
Extension of the fre press concept, there- 
fore, is the first essential. The second is for 
the newspapers to fulfill the opportunity af- 
forded them to expose the intent of govern- 
ment propaganda. 
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14 
SUPPORT FROM ALL AND 


Those interests which have most at stake 
in our capitalistic economy have this yet to 
learn: that the one great hope of ultimate 
world understanding in addition to free in- 
ternational trade must be based, not upon 
governmental efforts, but upon mutual in- 
ternational acquaintance at the level of the 
people themselves. This is attainable, if at 
all, through wide unhindered interchange of 
news completely independent of all govern- 
ments and conducted solely to inform, with 
no other intention whatsoever. 


15 
AN END TO NEWS SUPPRESSION 


Censorship which can include complete 
suppression of news is any government's own 
worst enemy. For the poison that is cen- 
sorship is so strong when rigorously applied 
to suppress the news that it benumbs gov- 
ernment into a false sense of security. Where 
the people are not informed there is nothing 
to arouse their patriotism, without which 
their government stands constantly upon the 
brink of disaster. The form the disaster 
takes could be rebellion from within or in- 
vasion from without, which a people lacking 
patriotism can no longer be driven to resist. 


16 
LIKE HISTORY'S MOST FLAGRANT EXAMPLE 


The people themselves who in anguish fur- 
nished their sons to fight the war and who 
toiled to pay its costs could wait and wait 
until political administrators in Washing- 
ton and a dictator in the Kremlin decided 
when the public should be told the awful 
thing was over. * * * 

It may well be that the time has come, or 
will come, when government, with or with- 
out using military censorship as a cover for 
what it wants to conceal, may so far pro- 
ject autocratic control of government news 
as to render ridiculous the zealous acceptance 
by the press of the rules the government 
imposes respecting withholding news from 
publication. Both political and military au- 
thorities have done things other than this 
which militate against the efforts of the press 
honestly and promptly to discharge its mis- 
sion of serving news to the public. Noth- 
ing has been done about them. With an 
Associated Press reporter a casualty in this 
instance, it well may be that by loss of public 
respect through tolerance of unwarranted 
autocratic suppression of news the entire 
press itself ultimately may be the casualty.— 
(Except from a statement on the Edward 
Kennedy case, written June 1945.) 

17 
AFTER WHICH CAME PEACE 


Operations of American Government 
peacetime news propaganda having had no 
precedent in the entire history of our cour- 
try, this story of how it came into being 
belongs in the annals of the troublous years 
that followed the Second World War. 

18 
AND A PROPAGANDA WAR 


America always has been at its best when, 
in its youthful vigor, it has given the world 
a new idea. It never does well when it 
merely adopts Old World practices. Yet when 
Russia began propaganda broadcasts our 
Government, instead of relying upon origi- 
nal methods based on American ethical 
standards, followed the Russian lead. And 
away it went on what was for our country a 
strange adventure. 

19 
DON’T TELL IT—SELL IT 


Outright suppression of current news or 
mention of it “off the record” by individuals 
in high positions in war and peace for iater 
sale by them “on a now it can be told” basis 
became popular before, during and after the 
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Second World War. The practice obviously 
assailed the principle of the right to know. 
In addition to that, these personally nar- 
rated accounts, with omission of the adverse, 
often undertook to establish records of near 
perfection in the official actions of the au- 
thors. Not only was the public thus denied 
information when it occurred but unfor- 
tunately much of later history must be based 
upon such distorted presentations. Lack of 
critical interest on the part of the people 
in this development militates against their 
welfare while they live and future genera- 
tions may wonder how they managed invari- 
ably to select as leaders men who never 
erred. 
20 
AND CONDEMN THE PRESS 


The tendency toward throwing our futures 
into the lap of the Government as a means 
of relief from all our worries could end press 
freedom even if the press were performing 
with sublime inspiration and with such com- 
plete objectivity as to satisfy all its critics. 

21 
BUT REMEMBER THIS 


There is ultimately more for this Nation to 
fear from lack of internal loyalty because 
of suppression of news than from external 
efforts by others to discredit it abroad. If the 
Government of the United States cannot 
maintain a wholesome partnership with the 
people of the United States by trusting them 
with full information to which they feel they 
are entitled, then the people will not trust 
their Government, and they should not. 


Is it more moxie with the boomerang, 
and more ingenuity in getting ourselves 
more favorably talked about that we 
need? Or do we bring out greatness in 
others by treating them with greatness? 





Power and Principle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the March 25, 1957, issue of 
Congress Weekly, the official publication 
of the American Jewish Congress: 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE 

Has moral paralysis begun to afflict the 
United Nations? Has this instrument of the 
international community designed to carry 
out such noble aims as peace, social 
the protection of human rights, exhausted its 
energies? These questions must seriously 
trouble all who reposed great faith and hope 
in the U. N. and who continue to believe that 
a world organization is indispensable for the 
preservation of international peace and 
human rights. 

It can hardly be denied by even the most 
enthuiastic supporters of the UN that there 
has been a fateful slipping away from the 
heights of 1945. One could éasily adduce a 
catalog of evidence to show that over the 
years there has been a consistent decline in 
the will and capacity of the U. N. to realize 
its high-minded and generous goals. The 
virus that has infected it and continues to 
nibble away at its moral resources is the 
increasing tendency to substitute the expedi- 
ences of power politics for support of moral 
principle. 
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Nothing illustrates this tendeney more 
vividly than the apparent refusal of the 
organs of the U. N. to come to grips with 
the tragedy of Egyptian Jewry. In a re- 
cent report to the World Jewish Congress, 
Dr. Maurice L. Perlzweig, its representative 
at the U. N., observed: 

“There were delegations who were pre- 
pared to raise the problem publicly, but 
strenuous efforts were made to dissuade 
them by influential personalities both with- 
in and outside of the Secretariat. We were 
told at all levels that we had better rely 
on private diplomacy. Above all we were 
told that the opening of the Suez Canal 
was a larger and more urgent international 
interest, and must be given first priority; 
for this the help of Nasser was indispens- 
able, and he must not be irritated by public 
agitation on the Jews of Egypt. In short, 
it is the tragic truth to say, and the time 
has come. to say it, that the international 
community has failed in its duty to the 
Jews of Egypt, and therefore violated the 
ideal of human rights to which it is com- 
mitted by the Charter, because it is d 
inated by the politics of power.” 

The negative response in the U. N. to the 
horrors inflicted on the Jewry is 
paralleled by other failures to act affirma- 
tively in the area of human rights. Since 
1945 there has been a steady weakening in 
all countries of the endeavor to back up the 
Universal Declaration: of Human Rights 
with a convenant that would implement it. 


texts of 
been unable to complete its work. 
recent meeting the Greeks raised the ques- 
tion of the need for devising machinery to 
safeguard human rights’ during the years 
in which the U. N. slowly moves toward 
agreement on the covenant. But this wise 
suggestion only produced a resolution which 
requested the Commission on Human Rights 
to. study the problem, and thereby removed 
it from consideration by the General As- 
sembly for at least another year. 

Despite such obvious flagging of efforts in 
the U. N. with regard to human rights, the 
situation is by no means hopeless. The 
ties still remain; 


aspirations of mankind for a world Of se- 
curity, moral order and human dignity. 


‘ These aspirations are doomed if the inter- 


national community continues to base a 
world organization on mere accommodations 
among power blocs, Sooner or later this 


must be recognized. 





Henry J. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of Tuesday, April 16, 1957: . 





In the 
Taylor chiefly for his outstanding record as 
a foreign and war correspondent. He was not 
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only a good reporter, he was—angq —_ 
talented writer. . 
With these qualities. it is not strange that 
Mr. Taylor became a lively radio comments. 
tor and the author of a number o; provoce. 
tive books. What is unusual in this qa, ., 
specialization is that his interests and q}j),. 
ties led him to become a respected 
and successful businessman. 
The President recently said Mr. Taylor y 
@ man for whom he had held consideray), 
admiration for.a long time. We have a 
We hope the Senate speedily confirm; 1, 
appointment. : 


economist 





United States Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker I 
was disturbed during the debate on the 
appropriation bill for State Department, 
USIA, Justice, and related agencies when 
it was alleged that the United States In. 
formation Agency had spent $100,000 to 
produce a film which was said to be q 
flop. It was also said in the debate that 
the title of the film was classified. As 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 7 of the 
Poreign Affairs Committee which js 
“State Department Organization and 
Poreign Operations” and which subcom- 
mittee is set up according to the state- 
ment of the Foreign Affairs Committec— 
“to deal with the loyalty and adequacy of 
all personnel and instruments of foreign 
policy under the control of the United 
States, and particularly the State De- 

t and the Foreign Service, 
United States Information Agency, and 
liaison with Central Intelligence Agency 
and other United States agencies in- 
volved in foreign policies’—I consid- 
ered it my duty to find out why the 
United States Information Agency was 
allegedly classifying the title of the 
movie. Following is a statement from 
the United States Information Agency 
which I think. will set this matter 
straight and which I think is a sufi- 
ciently good explanation to satisfy any 
reasonable person. 

If any Member cares to dispute the al- 
legations and can offer any information 
to me that the statements herein con- 
tained are not factual and valid I will be 
glad to call a meeting of my subcommit- 
tee and ask the proper officials to appear 
and clarify any matters in dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
extraneous matter, I include the follow- 
ing statement by the USIA: 
STATEMENT REGARDING Feature Fim Pr0- 

DUCED WITH UNITED SratTes INFORMATION 
_ Acency Support 

The United States Information Agency has 
expended slightly more than $100,000 in 
connection with the production by a com- 
mercial coricern of a hardhitting, anti- 
Communist motion picture. This motion 

was overseas and is now 
shown on a worldwide basis by 4 
major American film distributing orgaui- 
gation. The amount spent by USIA was 
less than 20 percent of the total budgeted 
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production cost of the film, the balance of 

pout $500,000 being contributed or ar- 
waged for by the producer, Under the 
contract with the producer, the Government, 
jn return for its share of the financing, re- 
ceived complete control of the script, and 
agreement by the producer to give the film 
extensive foreign showings. The producer, 
who had made available approximately 80 

rcent of the financing, naturally insisted 
on domestic as well as foreign showings in 
order to recover his investment. The film is 
presently being shown overseas in a num- 
per of different language versions and will 
unquestionably be seen by millions of for- 
eign viewers all over the world. Since it is 
a film with a compelling anti-Communist 
theme, it certainly will have a most useful 
impact on persons in other countries and 
advance the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States Government. So far as the 
box office question is concerned, the picture 
will probably show a modest profit when 
all the returns are in. ' 

The United States Information Agency 
asked the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee not to identify the film on the printed 
record of the hearings, since the probable 
result would be to seriously impair the ef- 
fectiveness of the film abroad. The Com- 
munists study the record of these hearings, 
as proven by past experience, and would un- 
doubtedly pub’ the connection of the 
agency with the film in question, thus im- 
pairing its usefulness with foreign audiences. 

The report of the House Appropriations 
Committee made in connection with the 
United States Information Agency’s budget 
request for fiscal year 1956 (No. 417, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess., dated April 13, 1955) stated 
that greater emphasis should be placed on 
getting out “unattributed materials rather 
than those which bear the USIA label.” 
Manifestly, it is not possible for the agency 
to carry out unattributed information ac- 
‘tivities like this film, if the Agency is com- 
pelled to identify the film and disclose the 
Agency’s connection with it. 





The Patriotic Spirit of Naugatuck’s 
Crusader Post, No. 1946, VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished: colleagues, I wish to pay 
tribute to Crusader Post, No. 1946, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., for its organization of a 
Sea Scout Ship. This post, under the 
leadership of Chief James J. Owens, is 
organizing Naugatuck Valley youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 into a group 
of Sea Scouts who will receive train- 
ing in navigation, instruction in small 
arms, and Marlinspike seamanship. 
These young men will also visit naval 
installations, yacht clubs, and take 
cruises on naval vessels in addition to 
other es Moreover, under the 
guidance of Chief Owens and other out- 
standing Naugatuck citizens, these fu- 
ture leaders of our Nation will be better 
prepared to assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the future 

Mr. Speaker, the Crusader Post plan 
will play a prominent role in developing 
better citizens, and I wish that veterans’ 
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organizations of other communities in 
the Nation would use the Crusader Post 
plan as a model. Those of us who serve 
on the House Armed Services Committee 
know that Boy Scout training during an 
individual’s youth days enables the in- 
dividual to become a better military man 
in later years. : 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Nauga- 
tuck Crusader Post for its patriotic spirit 
in organizing this Sea Scout post. The 
post has taken the lead in a new crusade 
to mold better citizens, and at the same 
time prepare young men to become better 
members of the Armed Forces in the 
future. 





Practical Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable James V. Man- 
gano is clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. He is one of my 
constituents and also one of my col- 
leagues on the Democratic executive 
committee. 

Mr. Mangano’s lecture at St. John’s 
University on practical politics is an 
excellent discussion on our two-party 
system: 

At the outset, I want to express my thanks 
to Mr. Frank Panizzo who invited me in 
behalf of the political discussion seminar, 
St. John’s University, and I wish also to 
thank the members of this group for afford- 
ing me the opportunity to address you this 
afternoon. 

The topic I have chosen, I think, is a very 
fascinating one: Practical Politics. 

I will endeavor, within my limited time, 
to condense the highlights of politics, pri- 
maries, elections, and party organizations. 
I trust that I will leave you with a clearer 
and more enlightened view of party politics. 
Too often we hear it condemned and criti- 
cized, Those who are engaged in doing so, 
very often do not realize that they are tear- 
ing down the very pillars of our Government 
Our Nation has prospered and become the 
greatest democracy in the world in the some 
180 years of our existence because we have 
a two-party system and we must strive to 
continue that system not only for our own 
sake, but for the sake of all liberty loving 
people throughout the world. 

In selecting candidates for public office, 
party positions and establishing party plat- 
forms and programs, we must ask ourselves 
the plain basic question. Who and what is 
right and who and what is wrong? What 
will make things right or wrong? Who will 
decide that I must live, work, dress, eat and 
play within the framework of certain stand- 
ards that are right and anything else is 
wrong? One of the best explanations I have 
heard regarding this is as follows: 

“That which does the most good for the 
greatest number of people for the longest 
period of time is moral and right.” Actually, 
no one person or group of persons made 
standards of right or wrong. These stand- 
ards have been accumulated over many 
years of trials and failures the best of which 
survived and became standards of right. 
We owe a great debt to the rebels who 
dared to try to change our standards, for it 
is through them that things changed a little, 
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one way or another. However, the real basic 
standards of right and wrong have changed 
little in centuries. There is no denying the 
proof and force of the Ten Commandments 
or the Sermon on the Mount. By living 
accordingly, and the standards set therein 
is the ultimate of right, and the wrong, nil. 

In this great country of ours, we have a 
two-party system of Government. The Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic Party. 
Upon these parties are based the glory which 
has made America great and the inspiration 
of man to accomplish his goal for the gen- 
eral welfare and interest of the people of 
our country and the people of the world. 
Basically, both parties are interested in 
making this country a better place in which 
to live and for its citizens to enjoy the 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness endowed to us by the Almighty 
God and for which our Founding Fathers 
fought so valiantly. 

The philosophies of these parties were 
originally expressed by Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton. Of course, as years went by, changes 
took place and we have accepted many ad- 
vancements in our social way of life. But 
frcm time to time, in the formation of these 
party programs, are included the old basic 
philosophies upon which these parties were 
founded; namely, conservative and liberal. 

These principles are not just carried out 
in a haphazard manner. The best vehicle 
conceived to carry out these ideals is our 
American system of party politics. We will 
have to commence with the organization of 
a party on a national scale. 

Party politics are comprised as follows: 

The Republican National Committee whose 
headquarters ar esituated in Washington, 
D. C. Its chairman is the Honorable H. M. 
Alcorn, of Connecticut. It has, of course, 
other officers and an executive committee. 

The- Democratic National Committee is 
also in Washington. Its chairman is the 
Honorable Paul M. Butler, of South Bend, 
Ind. 

The selection of a chairman of the national 
committee doesn’t just happen by coinci- 
dence. He is elected by the members of the 
national committee from each State in the 
Union. 

The national committeemen from each 
State of the Union are elected by Delegates 
to the National Convention, in caucus. 

The Democratic State committee offices 
are located in Albany and at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City. The chairman of 
this committee, is the Honorable Michael 
Prendergast of Rockland County, N. Y. The 
selection of a chairman is made possible by 
a majority of the vote of the members of 
the State committee who are elected from 
each Assembly District in the State of New 
York, by the enrolled voters of the Demo- 
cratic Party within those areas at a primary 
election. 

The Republican State committee is located 
in Albany, and its chairman, the Honorable 
Judson Morehouse, is also selected in a simi- 
lar manner as mentioned above. 

Sometimes the rules of the organization 
vary slightly. 

In this connection, I would like to inform 
you that the members of the State commit- 
tee, male and female, are also members of 
the Kings County Democratic executive com- 
mittee, and also are known as leaders and 
coleaders. 

In order to clarify this particular phase 
of organization, I would like to bring to your 
attention that every 2 years members of the 
county committee are selected in each as- 
sembly district at a primary election. There- 
after, a meeting is held for the purpose of 
organizing the entire Kings County commit- 
tee, which is the backbone and mother or- 
ganization of the party in the county. At 
this meeting the Kings County Democratic 
committee elects officers and designates vari- 
ous committees for the administration of 
the affairs of the organization in the county. 
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Among the committees formed is the Kings 
County Democratic executive committee, 
which is the one of the most important and 
powerful committees and which is comprised 
of the duly elected State committeemen from 
each assembly district which is authorized by 
the Kings County committee to exercise all 
its powers, rights, and prerogatives. 

The chairman of the executive committee 
is also known as the county leader. The in- 
cumbent is the Honorable Joseph T. Sharkey. 
He is selected by a majority vote of the 
Democratic executive committee, with head- 
quarters at 409 Pulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The Honorable John R. Crews is the in- 
cumbent chairman of the Republican county 
committee with offices at 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. 

May I also, at this time, bring to your at- 
tention that the Liberal Party is also a 
recognized party in this State. It has party 
rules, headquarters, and a chairman and 
officers. 

In the assembly district, the-r 
leader of that district, is the duly-elected 
State committeeman. He is the titular head 
of the assembly district organization which 
is composed of the duly-elected county com- 
mitteemen elected within their election dis- 
trict and who are also recognized as captains 
and cocaptains. They usually range from not 
less than 2 nor more than 4, divided equally 
between the sexes, in each election district, 
depending upon the number of enrolled 
voters of their respective party. In addition 
are the enrolled voters of the party who 
reside in the assembly district. 

The members of the county committee or 
eaptains of the election district act as the 
liaison between the constituenty and the 
political organizations. Their obligations 
and duties are numerous. 

For the purpose of clarifying the political 
formation and existence of boundary lines, I 
would like to inform you that an assembly 
district in Kings County is composed of be- 
tween 45 to approximately 100 election dis- 
tricts, ranging in voting population between 
80,000 to 144,000 citizen population. 

The congressiona! districts are made up of 
approximately the same area as the senatorial 
districts, although the boundary lines are 
not coterminus as they were more than 10 
years ago. The formation of these lines 
usually are based upon citizen population 
within an area according to the population 
taken by the last Federal census. this 
formation of district lines for legislative pur- 
poses, gerrymandering sometimes takes place. 
A classic example of this exists in this area 
which is in the 12th Congressional District. 
It starts at around the Queens water and 
borderline and ends up at the East River and 
forms a snake right through the heart of 
Brooklyn. 

I know that you will be interested this 
afternoon to learn briefly how nominations 
come about. 

On an assembly district basis, a candi- 
date for member of the assembly is desig- 
nated for nomination by his respective po- 
litical party, by obtaining a petition sup- 
ported by the leader and sponsored by the 
State committeeman and the county com- 
mitteemen from the assembly district. This 

designation, under our State laws, may be 
contested by anyone who files a _ petition 
with the board of elections according to the 
provisions of the election law, and that 
contest usually takes place on what is known 
as primary day which, this year, will be 
September 10, in this State. 

The same procedure and rule applies to 
senatorial nominations and congTessional 
nominations, the only difference being that 
they must be designated by their respective 
political subdivisions on a wider basis. 

Similar rules apply to municipal court 
judges, city court judges, county court 
judges, surrogates, borough presidents, dis- 
trict attorneys, and councilmen. 
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own decision. ‘Take whatever stand y 
sider best. Study, as closely as poscip), 
the philosophies of the parties. a 
support a local political party. 
is between you and God. 


Supreme court justices in this' State are 
nominated in a different manner, namely, at 
& judicial convention attended by judicial 
delegates. A majority vote of delegates nom- 
inates the candidate. The judicial dele- 
gates are duly elected at a primary election 
by the enrolled voters of their ‘respective 
parties within the judicial district. The 
convention is called by the State commit- 
tee of the respective party. 

The mayor, comptroller, and president of 
the city council are also nominated by peti- 
tion on a citywide basis. ~ 

The ggvernor, lieutenant governor, comp- 
troller, attorney general, United States Sen- 
ator, and court of appeals judges are nodmi- 
nated at a convention by delegates duly 


elected within their respective districts . 


throughout the entire 62 counties of New 
York State. 

There is one very important factor which 
is not generally known by the people and 
which, in my opinion, is fundamental and 
is the cardinal purpose of our Government 
and, that is, the establishment of a party 
platform upon which a successful admin- 
istration must, to a great degree, stand or 
fall. 

The carrying out of this program is recog- 
nized as party responsibility and, to a great 
measure, establishes the standards of right 
and wrong for the administration of the 
affairs of our people, for the purpose of de- 
riving the most good, for the greatest num- 
ber of people, for the longest period of time. 
Of course, each party proclaims its platform 
to be the right one and for this reason, 
representatives and duly elected delegates 
from all sections and from cross-sections of 
the population meet in conferences, com- 
mittee meetings and conventions for the pur- 
pose of establishing a party platform and 
for the presentation of an orderly program 
of carrying out those policies which, in their 
opinion, will best ter the affairs of 
the National Government and for local gov- 
ernment, if that be the case. In other words, 
the responsibilities are not on the shoulders 
of one person—a President, a governor, a 
mayor, or @ local assemblyman or council- 
man—but on all the through their 
elected delegates and aoe leaders. 

While politics has given us Americans such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and both Roosevelts, and it has given us 
governors like Al Smith, Lehman, Tom 
Dewey, and Harriman, and judges like Car- 


doza, Pound, Lehman, and Loughran, we. 


must keep in mind that these men, like 
local public officials, were elected by the 
people. 

Government, therefore, is your business. 
You have a direct and personal interest to- 
ward its betterment which you can neither 
delegate nor dodge. Either you run it, or 
it will run you. Government will be as good 
or as bad as you make it. Under our form 
of government and political system, it is 
the people who govern themselves by desig- 
nating, nominating, and those peo- 
ple who they believe are able to carry out 
the policies and programs for the ultimate 
good of all. x 

Thank God if'an elected official abuses his 
public office, which is a public trust, it is 
within the province of the people to termi- 
nate his stewardship, trusteeship, or term 
of office. 

May I also leave this further impression 
with you? Our Government, its political 
system, and the many millions of honest 
and conscientious people who make up these 
two great American institutions, the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party, 
should not be condemned and abused by 


poli 
ple or philosophy. You are to make your 
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In short, it 





More Scholars Express Views on Two. 
Term Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, replies 
continue to pour in from historians ang 
political scientists whose opinions I g- 
licited on the merits of the 22d amena- 
ment. Nearly all of the scholars whom 
I contacted have seen fit to respond— 
which is, I think, firm testimony of the 
public spirit of our college professors. 

In extending my remarks today, I am 
including three replies. The first is 
from Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing, research 
professor, government, at Oklahoma: the 
second was submitted by Dr. Arthur N. 
Holcombe, professor of government, 
emeritus, of Harvard University; and the 
last is a memorandum prepared by Prof. 
Samuel P. Huntington, Jr.,.also of Har- 
vard, and sent in by Samuel H. Beer, 
chairman of the department of govern- 
ment at that institution. 

These replies follow: 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE 22D AMENDMENT 

(By Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing) 

The resolutions calling for the repeal of 
the 22d amendment point up the difficulty of 
formulatiig foolproof constitutions. The 
addition of the amendment was no more than 
a reflection of the indigenous fear that some 
future President would seize power by force 
or control of the electoral machinery and, 
thus, render ludicrous -the’ constitutional 
provisions relating to the election of the 
Chief Executive. That this fear was present 
in the American public is shown by the rati- 
fication of the amendment by States in 
which the Democrats a majority 
of the State legislative seats, despite the fact 
that the four consecutive elections of Demo- 
cratic Franklin D. Roosevelt furnished the 
occasion for constitutional limitation of 
presidential tenure. 

Against this traditional American fear of 
tyranny stands the equally desirable princi- 
ple that a President ought to be the vital 
leader of the American people throughout his 
term as Chief Executive. After a President's 
second election, everyone knows that he 
cannot be elected for a third term and the 
inevitable jockeying among the presidential 
aspirants occurs. Real leadership passes 
from the President. Politically he becomes 
an elder statesman while still occupying the 
presidential office. This situation unques- 
tionably handicaps the administration in its 
plain responsibility to secure the adoption of 
an administration legislative program. And 
postponement of reform measures may well 
have serious effects upon the public welfare. 

The prime desideratum is to achieve 
optimum leadership throughout the term 
for which a President is elected. In States 
where they are constitutionally barred 
from themselves, governors are 

vely less important in executive di- 
rection as the end of their terms approach. 
One of such important officers remarked that 
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vguring the last 6 monthe of office, the gov- 
enor has so few visitors that it is almost 
gecessary to send out engraved invitations 
to keep from being lonely.” Constitutional 
provisions cannot guarantee strong executive 
jeadership; but they can seriously restrict it. 
pefore the adoption of the 22d amendment, 
presidents could, by postponing announce- 
ment of their personal intentions or their 
preferences im successors, retain their in- 
fuence until. the last year of their terms. 
With the implementation of the 20th amend- 
ment and the later scheduling of the na- 
tional conventions, it would be possible to 
reduce that period to about 6 months. 

It must be admitted that incumbents 
might succumb to the blandishments of 
their placemen and announce for third 
terms, but natural law and public opinion 
would serve to reduce them to a minimum. 
In American politics it is becoming diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for men to estab- 
lish themselves as of presidential caliber 
until they have reached the middle-age 
pracket. After 8 years of onerous duties in 
the Presidency most men will be looking 
forward to the enjoyments of retirement, to 
be liberated, as Jefferson remarked, “from 
the hated occupations of politics and to re- 
main in the bosom of my family, my farm, 
and my books.” 

As a political theorist I was personally 
op to the ratification of the 22d amend- 
ment, for three specific reasons: 

1.1 thought then, and am still of the 
same opinion, that formal constitutional 
prohibitions are not generally as reliable as 
the best judgment of the American people. 

2. Formal constitutional prohibition 
makes no provision for specific crises in na- 
tional politics—crises like a war for national 
survival, in which the disqualification of a 
strong President may have tragic results for 
the whole country. On this point, ~the 
British constitution is superior to our own. 
Under it, a strong leader like Churchill can 
be utilized throughout the critical period. 

3. And finally the mere existence of a con- 
stitutional disbarment is an invitation to an 
unprincipled President or political party to 
use force in retaining control of the Govern- 
ment—always in the interests of the general 
welfare. ra 

At least the forms of democracy are re- 
tained when a President is elected for a 
third term, which is of vital importance to 
the future of the Nation. The Republic 
existed for 152 years before the third-term 
tradition was broken—and the innovation 
was accomplished through the positive ap- 
proval of the American public. I doubt that 
either the vigor or the spirit of American 
democracy was impaired by the elections of 
1940 and 1944. Much more permanent in- 
jury could come from the constitutional 
weakening of the presidential office. 

Iam convinced that the 22d amendment’s 
adoption, from the long-range view, was ill- 
advised and that the inevitable results of its 
operation are contrary to the proper de- 
velopment of executive management of the 
Government of the United States. 


ee 


.. Harvarp UNIvERsrry, . 
‘ Cambridge, Mass., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. Upatt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I have your let- 
ter of the 18th instant, and am happy to re- 
ply to your inquiry. 

You wish to know whether I favor the re- 
peal of the 224 amendment, and will state 
my reasons for my opinion in a form suitable 
for publication in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

I was opposed to the adoption of the.22d 
amendment, because at the time of its adop- 
tion it seemed to me impossible to get fair 
consideration of the basic principles involved 
on account of paramount interest in pro- 
tecting or attacking the record of President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the present time 
the memory of President Roosevelt would not 
interfere so much with a consideration of 
your proposal on its merits, though doubt- 
less some politicians would look forward to 
the possibility that the first person to be af- 
fected by the repeal of the 22d amendment 
(if it could be repealed) might be RIcHARD 
NIxon. 

I fear that it is impossible to arouse enough 
interest in your proposal to get action upon 
it without arousing an amount of interest 
that would throw the question into politics. 
It is dificult at best to persuade many 
Americans to take an interest in a specula- 
tive question involving the form of govern- 
ment. Ido not know why it is, but the bulk 
of the people have an aversion to the study 
of the science of government. In order to 
be persuaded to act, they must first feel the 
necessity for action; and such a feeling 
seems to be contingent upon a personal 
problem such as many felt in the case of 
FDR’s third and fourth candidacies. 

If a general convention should be called to 
revise the Constitution (which God forbid), 
this would be an appropriate subject for 
consideration. Standing by itself alone, I 
think it is better not to make an issue of it. 
There are more promising and more urgent 
subjects for consideration by thoughtful 
Congressmen with a taste for constitutional 
reform. 

This seems to be a reply not well suited for 
the use mentioned by you in your letter. 
Perhaps it would be better to regard it as a 
personal and confidential communication. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. HOLCOMBE, 
Professor Government, Emeritus. 





_MEMORANDUM ON THE 22D AMENDMENT PRE- 
PARED BY Pror. SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON, 
JR. 

Although, as Congressman UDALL notes, the 
prospects of repeal are rather dim, it very 
definitely seems to me that repeal is desirable 
for the following reasons: 

1, The 22d amendment tends to enhance 
the gap between executive and legislature in 
terms of continuity and change. In general, 
the legislature represents the principle of 
continuity, the executive the principle of 
change. This gives the executive consider- 
able power when the President first comes to 
office—a fresh mandate—but it also weak- 
ens the President and his executive officials 
in that they are generally amateurs in the 
National Government as compared with con- 
gressional leaders. The 22d amendment not 
only fixes a rigid principle of change on the 
Executive Office, but also means that every 
8 years there will be a general clearing out 
of subordinate executive officials. In this 
respect, the amendment is a neo-Jacksonian 
variation on the theme of rotation in office 
and “where annual elections cease, there 
tyranny begins.” 

2: While obviously there is no data to 
judge how the amendment will affect the 
Presidency, there is a vast quantity of com- 
parable data on the effect of similar restric- 
‘tions on the States. As you know, a number 
of State governors are restricted to one term. 
While I haven’t made any study of the ef- 
fect of these on State government, my gen- 
eral impression would be that States without 
this restriction get along better than States 
with the restriction. Compare, for instance, 
New York and Pennsylvania: Al Smith in 
the 1920’s, Lehman in the 1930's, and Dewey 
in the 1940’s. Each stayed in office three 
terms and each was able to give the State 
consistent and vigorous executive leader- 
ship. Each was also able to carry through a 
program of reform and development which 
he would not have been able to do if he had 
been restricted to one term. A comparative 
study would, I am sure, make «abundantly 
clear the generally deleterious effects of these 
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restrictions on State governments. In ad- 
dition, no other constitutional democracy, to 
my knowledge, imposes any formal consti- 
tutional restrictions on the length of time 
which its chief executive can hold office. 

3. If there is danger in prolonged tenure 
in office, this certainly applies Just as much 
to the legislative branch as to the executive 
branch. The general failure to impose any 
restrictions on the tenure of legislative offi- 
cials in American history refiects the late 
18th century and Whig view that the legisla- 
ture represented the people and the Execu- 
tive was undemocratic. Since the Jacksonian 
revolution in American politics, this is mani- 
festly not the case, both branches are in their 
Own ways equally democratic, and there is no 
logic to imposing a restriction on tenure on 
one branch without imposing it on the other. 

4. Although advanced on grounds of pro- 
tecting democratic government against pos- 
sible tyranny, the amendment actually denies 
to the people the fundamental right to choose 
their governors. As you know, the President 
generally represents a constellation of politi- 
cal forces (and, indeed, frequently embodies 
them), and so long as that political configu- 
ration remains dominant it seems to me that 
the electorate should be able to keep the 
President in office. It ts possible that inabil- 
ity to do this might have very divisive effects 
(the inability of Ike to run for reelection 
certainly will have this effect on the Repub- 
lican Party, and, conceivably—we should rec- 
ognize—on the ceuntry as a whole. 

5. The increasei importance of the Presi- 
dent in international affairs and his role 
as a world leader make it much more desir- 
able for him to have the option of remaining 
in office. It takes time to educate Presidents 
and their subordinates to the requirements 
and responsibilities of the conduct of for- 
eign affairs, and there is a serious question 
as to what extent the country can afford a 
constant turnover of leadership. Here, it 
seems to me, that some of Lippmann’s warn- 
ings (which, generally, I think, are exag- 
gerated) may well be applicable. 

6. While inability to run again will prob- 
ably weaken the President’s power, it may 
also enhance tendencies toward arbitrary 
action. I think history shows that most 
Presidents in their second term have seriously 
considered running again, and the possi- 
bility of so doing has tended to make them 
more responsible and considered in their 
actions. If a President knows definitely that 
he is finished politically and, also, if he feels 
his power begifining to weaken, he may be 
led to take actions which he would not take 
if the possibility existed of his again facing 
the electorate. In other words, the amend- 
ment may tend to decrease not only the power 
of the President but also his responsibility. 





USIA—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington News of April 17, 
1957: 

USIA—IV 

Do you wonder sometimes where your 
Federal income tax money goes? 

We cite you to the case of an official of the 
United States Information Agency. 
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On September 22, 1952, he was appointed 
public affairs officer and attaché to our em- 
bassy at Saigon, in Vietnam. His salary 
was $9,710 per year. 

For 26 months, from his appointment to 
December 4, 1954, according to House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings on the 
USIA budget, he got a salary of $21,876. 

But because Saigon is considered a hard- 
ship post, he also got a hardship post dif- 
ferential of $5,017. 

His post allowance was $2,944. 

He got a transfer allowance of $150, and 
a temporary lodging allowance of $8. 

That totals $29,996, but that wasn’t all. 

He and his family were transported from 
here to Saigon. Cost, $4,604. 

Then he had a home leave transfer to 
agency, meaning, we judge, the United States 
Information Agency. This cost another $4,- 
789. 

The grand total spent out of the Treasury 
over this 26-month period for this $9,710- 
a-year employee was $39,390. 

This helps explain, to us, at least, why 
the House yesterday followed the lead of its 
Appropriations Committee and voted to cut 
the USIA budget for next year by $35 million, 
from $140 million requested to $105 million. 

Now, the USIA budget battle goes to the 
Senate. 

And we hope that there, such examples as 
the one above will convince the Senate, too, 
that USIA wants more than it should get. 


<r 


Korea: Land of the Forgotten Kid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
just how many of us ever give a passing 
thought to what our youngsters on duty 
in Korea are really thinking about. 

Not many of us, I am certain. 

I just received a letter from a very old 
and dear friend of mine, who shall be 
nameless for obvious reasons. 

My old friend wrote this: 

Dear Eppre: I am taking the liberty of 
sending you herewith a copy of a letter 
which our son, Peter, sent to his sister 
Dierdre. He did not have any idea that 
Mary or I would see it. Mary suggested I 
might send it onto Washington because she 
thinks that the Armed Forces in Korea are 
the forgotten lads compared to those in the 
European theater. 





GIBBONS. 


This letter is a remarkable document 
and after reading it I could not resist 
the temptation to pass it along so others 
might also read it. There is plenty of 
food for thought in it and I just wonder 
how many other youngsters would not 
like to have written the same thing if 
they possessed the same talent as this 
youngster for articulate expression. 

Maybe your neighbor has a kid like this 
one or maybe you have one in your own 
house. . 

Here is the letter: 

Dear De: At the moment I feel like a little 
boy lost in a foreign place, not knowing 
where to go, and even if I did, 
should I go there in the first 
place is filed with Americans, interes 
people at home, yet here, with the 
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thought of home on everyone’s mind. No 
one person seems to have a spark of life, 
Eventually one starts feeling he is serving a 
prison term for 16 months, placed in a 
small , limited by his own dislike 
for the outside which is quite revolting. The 
distractions afforded become monotonous; 
a show is not exactly different from any 
seen before (same type persons, same 
stories); the library is adequate but even 
the knowledge to be gained is useless both 
here and the future is still the future, the 
food is food, not eggs benedict, or crayfish, 
not seasoned, etc.; the work a monotonous 
Army routine. A conversation runs like this: 

“Hiya,” “Hiya,” “Rough day?” “Yep, how 
about you?” “Colonel got on my —————.” 
“Hell, you’re short time (less than 100 days), 
don’t sweat it.” “Naw, they won’t send me 
to division.” “What are you going to do?” 
“Go to the club.” “Flick tonight?” “Yes; 
its purty good.” “Whatis it?” “Don’t know, 
think I’ve seen it a couple of times.” “Well, 
see you down there.” “Yea. By the way, 
you're getting to ‘short’ aren’t you.” “Naw, 
still got 23 days to go.” “No sweat.” By 
the time you’ve heard this conversation from 
officers and GI’s countless times a day, you 
begin to wonder if there is anything in the 
outside world; a place where a trip to a 
downtown bar or theater would be an en- 
tirely new experience, or a French Quarter 
where people think of more than the one 
subject, “Are you short time?” 

Actually, I don’t see how these people stay 
in the Army, doing the same thing day by 
day, year by year; to me, a job of emptying 
the ocean into a hole by means of a thimble. 
Not only that, but in the Army you have to 
have someone else to plug up the hole in the 
bottom of the thimble with his finger; an 
NCO to make sure you do the job, and an 
officer to check the hole procedure. 

But I hope you at home can feei better 
protected knowing I am here to count the 
number of times someone else pours out a 
thimble of water. 

Cannot say that I am in the best of moods 
tonight and shall continue down the road of 
periodic depression in the future, but, I 
hope you shall continue to uplift a lad’s 
spirits by your letters to 

Your brother, 
PETER. 
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Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 





= OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, since the enactment of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 I have made it 
a policy to make periodic reports to the 
Congress on the implementation of that 
law and the Reserve forces generally. 

I know the Members are aware of the 


alleviated their differences. | 






April 17 


The required 6 months training p,, 
gram for all guard recruits will have th, 
effect of providing the Army Nations 
Guard with persons already traineg in 
the basic arts of war and ready to ente, 
upon the advanced and unit training 
phases in the Army Nationa] Guard 
This is necessary because the technique 
and pace of modern warfare, in this age 
of possible sudden disaster, requires wel), 
equipped Reserve forces in being, cap. 
able of immediate mobilization ang ,). 
most concurrent entry into battle sta. 
tions. I have no hesitancy in predicting 
that with all National Guard recryji, 
receiving 6 months of basic training 
after their enlistment the level of train. 
ing of the Army National Guard will 
rise, and more than ever before the 
Guard will justify the position which the 
Congress has given it, the first line of 
defense for our country. 

The Army National Guard has done 
an outstanding job of attracting and re. 
taining in its ranks on a voluntary basis 
over 400,000 young men who have con. 
sistently demonstrated an intense ip. 
terest and desire to serve their country. 
One of the provisions of the memoran. 
dum of understanding, agreed to by both 
the Army and the guard, was that the 
strength of the Army National Guard 
should not be permitted to fall below 
400,000. 

It must be definitely understood, how- 
ever, that what the committee and the 
parties to the agreement had in mind, 
in establishing this figure, was that the 
strength of 400,000 for the Army Na- 
tional Guard was to be considered a 
floor and not, in any respect, a ceiling. 

The increased international responsi- 
bilities thrust upon this country dictat- 
ing increased worldwide commitments 
for our active Armed Forces require that 
our Reserve forces be maintained in a 
constant state of readiness and that 
there be no reduction in their strength 
and training. However, it has been 
brought to my attention that the De- 
partment of the Army has projected a 
1958 fiscal year end strength for the 
Army National Guard of 400,000. Nov, 
at the present time, the Army National 
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Last year the Congress appropriated 
for a 1957 fiscal year end strength of 
425,000 and, it is my understanding, 
that the Appropriations Committee re- 
peatedly stated that it desired no cessa- 
tion in National Guard recruiting. 

In view of this, it is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will place no limita- 

on the National Guard for fiscal 
which would serve to restrict 
recruiting activity at a time when it is 
now on a steady ascent. I realize, of 
course, that, for budget purposes, we 
must have an appropriations limitation 


on the overall strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard. But I believe this 
strength figure should be set sufficiently 


high so as to not impair National Guard 
ig in the next fiscal year. 
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The budget now under consideration 
provides for only 25,000 6-month 
trainees for the Army National Guard, 
w a more realistic figure would be 
approximately 50,000. Any restriction 

on National Guard recruiting at this 

time, to my mind, would be a grave mis- 
take and cause untold injury to the pro- 
plans and programs for increasing 
the efficiency and combat capability of 

~ our Reserve forces. 

The guard has constantly demon- 
strated its ability to meet the require- 
ments imposed upon it by Congress. It 
nas f trained units and individ- 
yals in times of catastrophe and need, 
and is deserving of strong and continued 
support in its efforts to increase its com- 
pat’ potential and capability for our 
common defense. 





Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith the following ad- 
dress by Melvin Sims, member of the 
Adams Electrical Cooperative, delivered 
at the congressional dinner sponsored 
by the Association of Illinois Electric 
Cooperatives in Washington, D. C., on 
April 8, 1957: ; 

NEED FOR ADEQUATE AND DEPENDABLE Ehecrric 
SERVICE 


Speaking as a member of an electric co- 
operative, Iam going to talk with you about 
my-farming operation, and how much my 
family and I depend upon adequate and 
dependable electric service from our co- 
operative. 

Our farming operation is quite typical, 
possibly somewhat larger, but typical of 
many livestock farms in our area. We have 
a hog enterprise, feed some cattle, produce 
grade A milk and raise corn, wheat, and soy- 
beans. I live on the farm which was culti- 
vated by my great grandfather and I am 
proud to have a son who now says he too 
wants to be a farmer. Our family loves the 
life on the farm, but deprive us of electricity 
and I suspect that our agricultural heritage 
might soon terminate. 

Now lets look at some of our electrical 
needs and think together of the consequence 
of inadequate power or a complete failure 
in each situation. Each of you are aware 
of the growing importance of water—it is 
fast becoming one of the major limiting 
factors of agricultural production. We now 
have 3 electric deep well pressure water sys- 
tems and plan to install 2 more in the next 
2 years. My ultimate goal is to have wate: 


el heated ‘automatic 
fountains. to imagine a cold winter 
day with no water in the 
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the water and lights our buildings so that 
we can produce a clean efficient and whole- 
some food for our neighbors. 

Pig brooders have saved an additional pig 
per sow and in some instances the entire 
litter. Without our brooders on a cold and 
stormy day, the new-born pigs become 
chilled, their mothers restless and the live- 
ability low. Pigs saved per liter is one of the 
important measures of efficiency in swine 
production—when this figure drops too low 
it results in another farm-business failure 
and ultimately a higher cost of pork across 
the counter. 

We do not have a poultry enterprise but 
the poultryman, too, relies heavily upon his 
electric supply. The automatic waterers and 
feeders are an efficiency measure but the 
chick brooding a necessity. A power failure 
at chick brooding, as in pig-brooding time, 
can be a catastrophe. In industry, a power 
failure means production losses but in agri- 
culture, production losses are sometimes ac- 
companied by serious deterioration. 

Cur cattle-feeding enterprise requires lots 
of feed mixing and grinding. Here again 
we have turned to electricity to save labor 
and eliminate an unpleasant task. The 
automatic equipment removes the ingred- 
ients from their respective bins, accurately 
meters specified amounts into the grinder, 
mixes and grinds the feeds and delivers a 
predetermined amount into a feeder or bin 
with only the required time and effort of 
setting a timer and pushing a button. The 
vertical auger elevates feed and grain into 
seven different bins. This electrical equip- 
ment saves approximately 6 man-hours per 
week. 

As farming becomes more and more mech- 
anized, the farm shop becomes increasingly 
important. The electric welder saves in re- 
pair bills and in loss of time. With 150 tires 
to maintain, the air compressor is a neces- 
sity. The electric drill, the bench grinder 
and the power saw are other tools which add 
to the efficiency of our farm. 

The investment requirement of agriculture 
is at an alltime high—the average in our 
county being approximately $60,000 with 
some going in excess of $200,000, but I be- 
lieve that there is every reason to assume 
that additional investments will continue 
to be added. 

Many of these additions will be electrical 
if we are assured of continuance and ade- 
quate electric power. Agriculture, like in- 
dustry, will advance with the supply of 
power. 

Of course, the greatest efficiencies from 
the use of electricity on the farm come 
from its use in production, but we must 
not overlook the comfort and morale of the 
farm family. We use electricity to heat and 
cool our home ahd cook our meals, light our 
rooms, and warm our beds, wash and iron 
our clothes, freeze our food, mix our cakes, 
and sharpen our knives, keep the time, and 
receive the news, shave the husband, and 
mend his clothes, and probably most im- 
portant of all, power the electric train. 

The children would probably be in a less 
jovial mood if it were really necessary to 
wear their coats in the house, satisfy their 
hunger by roasting their weiners over a 
candle, and miss just one episode of the Lone 
Ranger. Seriously, if we are to keep young 
efficient, top level families on the farm, 
electrical conveniences must be guaranteed. 

The farmer lives to a large extent by faith, 
and is generally closely associated with his 
church. He has faith that the seeds he 
plants will grow, that adequate moisture 
and nutrients will nourish the crops and 
that winds and hail and storms will not 
destroy that which he tills. In like man- 
ner, we are developing more and more 
faith in our cooperative, that they might al- 
ways provide us with the electric power we 


are dependent upon. 
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Stare Decisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the editorial 
“Stare Decisis” which appeared in the 
Birmingham News on April 7, 1957. “As 
pointed out in this editorial, the Supreme 
Court decision is recognized as a depar- 
ture from accepted legal precedents and 
is a venture into sociological fields. This 
confirms the belief in the minds of many 
eminent jurists throughout the country 
that there was no attempt on the part of 
the court to follow established legal 
precedents. Unfortunately this tendency 
is found not only in the May 17, 1954, 
decision but is also found in many other 
decisions of the court and is causing a 
great deal of concern throughout the 
country. An excellent explanation of 
the doctrine “Stare Decisis” is contained 
in the Birmingham News and is as 
follows: 

“STARE DEcIsIs,” OR: WHEN SHOULD CourT 
REVERSE EARLIER RULINGS? 

A small group of distinguished legal ex- 
perts, who must remain unidentified, has 
put together some legal history and com- 
ment which has a bearing on a basic isgsue— 
when should courts change the decisions of 
previous courts. 

The doctrine is that of stare decisis, 
standing by previous rulings. This long has 
been a matter of interest to judges. Con- 
sistency of courts is important. When there 
is much inconsistency, operations of lower 
courts can’ be thrown into confusion. Mr. 
Justice Roberts wrote, in a dissenting opin- 
ion in Mahnich v. Southern Steamship Co., 
1944, that “if litigants and lower Federal 
courts are not to [follow precedents reason- 
ably closely] the law becomes not.a chart to 
govern conduct but a game of chance; in- 
stead of setting rights and liabilities it un- 
settles them.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts went-on to say that, 
“the more deplorable consequence will in- 
evitably be that the administration of jus- 
tice will fall into disrepute. Respect for tri- 
bunals must fall when the bar and the pub- 
lic come to understand that nothing that 
has been said in prior and adjudication has 
force in a current controversy.” And: “The 
tendency to disregard precedents in the de- 
cision of cases * * * has become so strong 
in this court of late as, in my view, to shake 
confidence in the consistency of decision 
and leave the courts below on an uncharted 
sea of doubt and difficulty without any con- 
fidence that what was said yesterday will 
hold good tomorrow * * *.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts jabbed in still another 
case, Smith v. Allright, 1944: “It is regret- 
table that in an era marked by doubt and 
confusion, an era whose greatest need is 
steadfastness of thought and purpose, this 
court * * * should now itself become the 
breeder of fresh doubt and confusion * * *” 

This particular summary had basic ref- 
erence to the case of Radovich v. National 
Football League and Others, which put pro 
football under antitrust regulations, though 
baseball had been ruled not under them, the 
reason for this being very obscure. 

Still, there is a substantial body of high le- 
gal opinion that consistency is not necessary 
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in courts. Mr. Justice Holmes: “It is re- 

“ yolting to have no better reason for a rule 
of law than that so it was laid down in the 
time of Henry IV.” But although “it may be 
suggested that at least one reason for prec- 
edent is that it enables the expert to ex- 
clude the layman (Prof. Arthur L. Good- 
hart),” departing from precedent involves 
changes in conditions. This leads legalists 
to consider whether “the question presented 
is one of applying, as distinguished from 
what may accurately be called interpreting, 
the Constitution (Brandeis) .” 

Now Brandeis, as is known, was a great one 
for change. Even so he had something use- 
ful to say for those who, especially in the 
segregation situation, are hopeful that the 
court’s basic decisions may, once more, be 
reversed. 

Brandeis wrote, dissenting in Burnet v. 
Coronado Oil and Gas Co., that “the doctrine 
of res judicata demands that a decision made 
by the highest court, whether it be a deter- 
mination of a fact or a declaration of a rule 
of law, shall be accepted as a final disposi- 
tion of the particular controversy, even if 
confessedly wrong.' But the decision of the 
court, if, in essence, merely the determina- 
tion of a fact, is not entitled, in later con- 
troversies between other parties, to that sanc- 
tion which, under the policy of stare decisis, 
is accorded to the decision of a proposition 
purely of law.” Query: Did the segregation 
reversal of Plessy v. Ferguson have its base 
in fact or law? 

Therein may be held some hope, however 
slight, in further reversals. For the decisions 
in Brown v. Board of Education and Bolling 
v. Sharpe, both 1954, the latest segregation 
decisions, were based not so much on hard 
law, as is obvious, as contentions involving 
fact, to wit, psychological factors allegedly 
affecting minds of Negro school children. 
Moreover, Brandeis flatly conceded that in 
the abstract, “the earlier decision may have 
been influenced by prevailing views as to 
economic or social policy * * *.” 

Well, we Know quite well that the segrega- 
tion decisions do involve social policy. But 
wherein was the change, where registered, 
where mandated by the public mood North 
or South? That is difficult to determine, 
hence it should be subject to reconsidera- 
tion. 

Justice Douglas noted in 1949 that in the 
previous 12 years there had been 30 instances 
of the court reversing itself, whereas in the 
30 years between 1860 and 1890, there had 
been only 18 reversals. Has there been a 

« change simply for change’s sake? : 





Who Cuts Government Spending? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
question of cutting Government expenses 
the Los Angeles Times of April 16 carried 
an interesting article which is reasonably 
self-explanatory. The county has 12 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, more than about 35 of our States. 
The county contains both metropolitan 
and rural areas. 

Los ANGELES Housrt REPUBLICANS VOTE FOR 
Bupcer Curs—Fourk Back ALL PROPOSED 
SiasHes; Two Democrats AGaINst ANY 
REDUCTIONS 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WasHINGTON, April 15.—Four Los Angeles 

County Congressmen, all Republicans, have 
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voted for every budget cut in the 1958 Federal 
budget put to a record vote to date. Two 
Democrats representing Los Angeles County 
in the House have opposed every frollcall 
reduction. 

A survey of the Los Angeles legislators’ 
voting records on the controversial budget 
shows the county’s 8 Republicans and 4 
Democrats favoring the following proposed 
savings: : 


Republicans 
Representative HresTanp__..-.. $68, 282, 900 
Representative LirpscomB_._.... 68, 282, 900 
Representative JAcCKSON........ * 68, 282, 900 
Representative SMITH_....-..-. 68, 282, 900 
Representative McDoNoucH.... 66, 955,900 
Representative HoLtT__......-.. 66, 426, 800 
Representative Hosmer._...-.-. 65, 879, 100 
Representative HIL.LinGs__...-~. 56, 096, 900 

; Democrats 
Representative DoYLE.....--.-. 362, 800 
Representative ROOSEVELT... ... ; 263, 800 
Representative HOLIFIELD ..... None 
Representative KInc_.......- é None 


Most of the House budget cutting done so 
far has been by voice, standing, or teller 
votes, in which the individual Member's 
aye or no is not recorded. But last week, in a 
marathon of 14 roll calls, proposed floor 
amendments cutting appropriations for the 
Labor Department and the Department-of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were put to 
the House. 

ONLY NINE APPROVED 


If all 14 of the economies had been 
adopted, an additional saving of $68,282,900 
would have been effected. As it was, only 9 
of the amendments carried and the largest 
single sum, a proposed $50 million cut in 
grants to States for sewage plant construc- 
tion, was rejected by a party-line split. 

HIESTAND, JACKSON, LiIPscoMs, and SMITH 
were among the 90 hard-core budget cutters 
(74 Republicans; 16 Democrats) who fol- 
lowed the lead of the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in ‘voting for every cut in 
the 14 rollcalis. 

HOouirretp and Kine were in the 54-Mem- 
ber solid spending bloc, composed of 52 
Democrats and 2 Republicans (PATTERSON, 
Connecticut, and Burpicx, North Dakota) 
who opposed every budget-eutting amend- 
ment. So was the majority leader, Repre- 
sentative JoHN McCormack, Democrat, 
Massachusetts. 

Other Members strayed occasionally from 
party positions but analysis of the 14 record 
votes leaves no doubt that it is the Republi- 
cans in general (with some Southern Demo- 
cratic support) who really want to cut 
President Eisenhower's $71,800,000,000 peace- 
time budget. _. 

Among the Los Angeles legislators, Repre- 
sentative McDonovcH voted for every cut 
except one, a $1,327,000 item for the Food 
and Drug Administration. Representatives 
Hott and Hosmer each opposed this and 
three other reductions in Federal funds. — 

Hor did not support a $346,800 cut aimed 
at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, $46,300 
reduction for the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
and $136,000 cut in the budget for the 
Bureau of Veterans Re-employment Rights. 

Hosmer also voted against the ) 
ings at the expense of the Bureau of 
Statistics, a $442,000 reduction for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and a $288,- 
000 cut for the Wage and Hour Division. 


Bureau. j 
ROOSEVELT and Dore voted in favor of cut- 


growing 
France, and 
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All the Los Angeles County Democrats ex 
cept Roosevett, who was not recorded, 
joined in last month’s House resolutioy, i 
ploring the size of the Federal budget ang 
asking President Eisenhower to suggest agg). 
tional cuts. 

Republicans HIESTAND, -HILLINGs, Lp. 
coms, McDonoucH, and SMITH opposed the 
House resolution passing the budget back 
to the President. Hotr, Hosmer, and Jacx. 
SON did not vote. 





Ike Must “Follow Through” on Foreign 
Aid as Well as Golf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of my constituents, William R. 
Mathews, independent-minded publisher 
of the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz, 
presented some very valuable testimony 
to the Special Senate Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program. 

Few editors in this country have given 
more careful attention in years past to 
foreign policy problems than Mr, 
Mathews, and few have his insight. 

For these reasons I am placing his tes- 
timony in the Recorp, so that it may 
receive full scrutiny by those who are 
interested in this subject. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY BEFroRE THE Spectra, SENATE Com- 

MITTEE To STUDY THE FOREIGN Ar Procram, 

‘APRiL 12,1957 

My name is William R. Mathews. I am edi- 
tor and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star 
of Tucson, Ariz. 

Pirst, let me thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to testify. 

If there is any one lesson my experience as 
a working reporter and editor, who has seen 
much of the world, its wars and revolutions, 
has taught me, it is that any aspect of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as important as foreign 
aid must identify itself clearly with the self- 
interest of the American people. Only by 
such ‘an appeal can they be unified behind 
the policy and thus enable a Washington 
administration to speak with an enduring 
authority that will command respect at home 
as well as abroad. 

This fundamental truth has been con- 
firmed by recent history. Because an unusual 
combination of circumstances clarified the 
need of the Marshall plan and its successors, 
the American people saw their own interest 
involved. The Communist-promoted civil 
war in Greece in 1947 sounded the first clear 
warning. As it was followed by the seizure 
of Czechoslovakia in March 1948, the hotly 
contested elections.in Italy in April, the Ber- 
lin blockade in June of that year, and the 

economic» desperation of Britain, 
most Americans real- 
ized that they had to do something to bring 
a-halt to this expanding Soviet imperialism. 
truculent. attitude of Moscow aroused 
anger as well as their fears. 
Marshall plan came in the nick of 
“If the Kremlin had not made the 
of refusing to collaborate with the 
Socialist | which governed most 
countries of Europe, I believe the 
ll plan would have come too late. 
personal observations I can testify that 
Communist stupidity, combined with the 
Marshall plan, saved Western Europe, Tul- 
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yey, and Greece from being engulfed by 
et imperialism. 
= as the Marshall plan's help was restor- 
ing Western European productivity and as 
America’s interest began to wane a bit, the 
communists struck again in Korea. No peo- 
je, no congress, no president would have 
F eponded instantly to meet that threat un- 
jess they saw their own safety, their own 
self-interest, clearly involved. The impli- 
cations of the Korean struggle clarified the 
need for NATO and the indefinite mainte- 
nance on our part of a military’strength that 


Conditions have changed and we should 
welcome the change. The Marshall plan, 
NATO, the Korean war, all paid off and, in 
my opinion, paid off big. The advance of 
communism by military means has been 
stopped. Western Europe’s productivity has 
more than been restored; it has been expand- 
ed vastly over what it was in 1939. But the 
piggest thing of all is the changed attitude 
of the Soviet Union. Had it not been for 
this American-sponsored program, I doubt 
whether this motable change would have 


we dhe who has been to the Soviet Union 
three times, the last in April 1954, and who 
has made a written record whose accuracy 
has been confirmed by events, I take this 
change in Kremlin attitude seriously. I _be- 
lieve it means that the Soviet Union Has 
given up all plans for many years to come 
to expand to the west. Thus, much of what 
we sought to attain by the Marshall plan 
and our own and Europe’s rearmament, has 
been accomplished. The Soviet Union now 
respects our political and military accom- 
plishments, as well as our industrial strength, 
whereas it did not have such respect in 1947, 
nor as late as 1950. 

Paradoxically, this new situation makes the 
matter of foreign aid, economic and mili- 
tary, a much more difficult policy to formu- 
late and execute. The old emotional ap- 
peals of fear, anger, and hatred have been 
pretty well worn out and will be neutralized 
if the Kremlin continues to grow more 
reasonable and less bellicose. 

The effect has already made itself felt 
at home and abroad. England is cutting its 
armed forces; France is busy in Africa. 
Belgium and Holland feel safer and have re- 
duced their contribution to NATO. The ac- 
tion of Congress a year ago in reducing 
foreign aid by $1 billion a rapidly 
growing American opinion that will continue 
to make itself felt in the future. 

That the year 1957 will produce a crisis 
in the entire foreign-aid program is now 
apparent. If it is to be met wisely, we 
must take due account of the changed feel- 
ing in Europe and among the American 
people, and take note of the rapidly de- 
teriorating situation in the Middle East. 

How to present this need to the people in 
such @ way as to command their support 
is a basic problem. We assume they will 
back a once they see their own self- 
interest involved. 

For instance, the day of economic aid to 
Western Europe is nearly over, and military 
aid in the form of financial expenditures 
have to be reduced seriously by stretch- 
jut the new weapons.program over more 
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to be carried out by Americans. Americans 
will rise to assume responsibility as a matter 
of pride. They like to adventure, but they 
do not like to be the minority member of a 
committee when they are paying the bill. 
Any plan to refer any important part of for- 
eign aid to the United Nations, or any other 
committee, will seriously lessen the interest 
of the American people. 

However—and in saying this I do not want 
to appear too pedantic—no amount of aid 
can be successful unless it is accompanied by 
a wise political policy. Whereas Europe has 
learned to live with the blundering and con- 
tradictory statements and attitudes of 
American executive, military, and congres- 
sional officials, the Middle East and the Far 
East have not. They are extremely sensitive 
and suspicious. If there is any place where 
we must appeal to native self-interest and 
pride, it is in these areas. It comes ahead 
of any foreign financial aid. 

This applies to the present situation in the 
Middle East. As a newspaper editor, I spent a 
month there in 1947, and opposed editorially 
the creation of the new state of Israel. When, 
however, more than two-thirds of the na- 
tions of the world formally recognized that 
new state and welcomed her into the family 
of nations, opposing governments as well as 
individuals must accept such a fact and try 
to make the best out of it. 

President Eisenhower, in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 20, started our policy on the right road. 
What seems to have escaped so many people 
is that he made demands not only upon 
Israel but upon Egypt, too. That he suc- 
ceeded in persuading Israel to withdraw its 
forces now obligates him in using equal 
firmness in dealing with Egypt. Just as I 
favored, editorially, the use of sanctions 
against Israel, so now I favor their use 
against Egypt. In these demands upon 
Egypt, and with reference to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, the President said, “* * * we ex- 
pressed the conviction that the gulf con- 
stituted international waters and that no 
nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the gulf. We an- 
nounced that the United States was pre- 

to exercise this right itself and to join 
with others to ‘secure general recognition of 
this right.” 

The implications of those words are far 
reaching, and answer one of the chief de- 
mands that Israel has been making. That 
the United States was prepared to exercise 
this right (of using international waters of 
the gulf), requires us now to keep our pledge, 
and properly so. 

*th reference to the Suez Canal, he said, 
“Egypt by accepting the six principles 
adopted by the Security Council last Octo- 
ber in relation to the Suez Canal bound itself 
to free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination to the principle that 
the operation of the canal should be in- 
sulated from the politics of any country.” 

Those words pledge! the United States to 
act with a determination and firmness 
against Egypt similar to what was used 
against Israel. It is time we not only let 
Israel. but Egypt know that we mean what 
we say. For us to vaciliate after making 
such an Official declaration would ruin our 
policy, make our foreign aid look ridiculous, 
and our Government look weak and flabby. 

This new firmness makes up what has 
been a big deficiency in American policy— 
vacillation. If we are to use our influence 
for peace, we must win the respect of those 
with whom we deal. That respect cannot be 
bought with money. It can be won only by 
acting with fairness and firmness so that all 
of the nations of the world will know that 
we mean what we say. 

When the Arab world sees that we will 
not permit Israel to extend its conquests, 
its fears will be somewhat abated, and 
America will win a new respect and confi- 
dence. When Israel sees that we will pro- 
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teet her status but not countenance fur- 
ther expansion, she will be more inclined 
to postpone her basic ambitions of winning 
back the bounds of the “Land of Israel.” 
Best of all, when the American people see a 
diplomatic policy succeed, they will support 
it generously with their lives as well as with 
their fortunes. They will not support a 
blundering diplomatic job; they will support 
@ well done diplomatic job. 

It is up to President Eisenhower to do in 
diplomacy what he has learned he must do 
in golf—follow through—with his policy 
as outlined in his speech of February 20. 





Weekly Broadcast of Dean Clarence 
Manion, on March 31, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following weekly broadcast of Dean 
Clarence Manion on March 31, 1957: 
SLASH THE BUDGET OR SURRENDER TO SOCIALISM 


Last week I had the stimulating experience 
of debating with Mr. Norman Thomas before 
students pf the Harvard University Law 
School. The assigned topic was the United 
States and the United Nations, but, in our 
free-wheeling interchanges, the discussion 
overflowed that subject and covered many 
adjacent areas of our domestic and foreign 
policy. 

Norman Thomas is probably the most 
learned and certainly the most distinguished 
“professing” Socialist in America. I use the 
term “professing” advisedly, because our po- 
litical woods are now filled with practicing 
Socialists who, nevertheless, fiercely resist 
that designation and call themselves a vari- 
ety of things ranging from “liberal Demo- 
crat” to “modern Republican.” 

With commendable candor, Mr. Thomas 
readily acknowledges that he is now and 
has been a very active Socialist for more 
than 35 years. 

It has been 22 years since Norman Thomas 
and I first debated the subject of Socialism. 
We met on the platform for the first time in 
1933. On that occasion, I was standing 
firmly on home base, stanchly defending the 
constitutional and political status quo. “Mr. 
Thomas was then far out in left field trum- 
peting for the economic and political revo- 
tution. ; 

Last week it was Norman Thomas who was 
defending the status quo, while I was prac- 
tically outside the ball park. Yet, neither 
Mr. Thomas nor I have changed our funda- 
mental positions since 1933. However, in 
the meantime, it is quite obvious that some- 
body has rearranged the bases and relocated 
the grandstand. 

Those of us who are against socialism 
and who are determined to destroy its pres- 
ently great influence upon American life 
will find an alarming paradox tucked away 
in Mr. Thomas’ personal political history, 

NORMAN THOMAS WON WHILE LOSING 


As the Socialist candidate for President 
in six successive campaigns, he did not get 
a single electoral vote. Nevertheless, he now 
points out that the most important Social- 
ist measures for which he campaigned quite 
hopelessly in 1928 and 1932 are now the law 
of the land. 
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At the same time that our professional 
politicians were publicly scorning socialism 
and ridiculing the presidential candidacy of 
Norman Thomas, they were quietly stealing 
his platform and writing it into law. 

Mr. Thomas is certainly entitled to all of 
the great satisfaction that he presently gets 
out of this indirect accomplishment. Shakes- 
peare said that “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet”—and, in the same 
realistic spirit, Norman Thomas is perfect- 
ly willing to let the politicians call his So- 
cialist program anything they please as long 
as they continue to establish it. 

EISENHOWER MORE SOCIALIST THAN F. D. R. 

On next April 18, the Harvard Times-Re- 
publican will publish a copyrighted inter- 
view with Norman Thomas. With the edi- 
tor’s permission, I am able to give you the 
following direct quotation from the state- 
ment which Mr. Thomas gave to that news- 
paper on the night of our debate: 

“The United States is making greater 
strides toward socialism under Eisenhower 
than even under Roosevelt, particularly in 
the fields of Federal spending and welfare 
legislation. This progress can be credited 
to President Eisenhower and is particularly 
significant because «it is being done by a 
Republican administration.” 

Mr, Thomas would be the first to admit 
that these great strides toward socialism in 
this country could not have been made by 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, or anybody else who 
frankly told the American people exactly 
where these strides were taking them. Amer- 
ican voters will not buy socialism when it 
is offered to them under its right name. 

In the depression campaign of 1932, candi- 
date Norman Thomas preached Federal 
spending and centralized socialism to mil- 
lions of unemployed, dispossessed mortga- 
gors, and outraged farmers. However, on 
election day, he received fewer popular votes 
than the Socialist presidential candidate had 
received in 1912. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt won that 1932 elec- 
tion in a landslide, but he did not promise 
to cure the depression with socialism. On 
the contrary, he made the campaign on an 
express promise to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by 25 percent. 

In 1952, Norman Thomas had given up 
running for President. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the Republican victory, he now observes 
that his Socialist program is progressing 
more rapidly than ever before. Outside of 
the Federal bureaucracy, I dare say that no 
one is happier about the President’s record- 
breaking peacetime spending budget than 
Socialist Norman Thomas. = 

FORMULA FOR SOCIALISM: FEDERAL SPENDING 


Federal spending is the common denomi- 
nator of all components of the Socialist plan 
for the destruction of our American political 
end economic system. It was all right for 
Karl Marx to call for the abolition of private 
property and the public ownership of every- 
thing, but his American disciples have long 
recognized that this revolutionary goal can 
be accomplished in this favored land only by 
circuitous indirection. 

Hense, the American Socialist’s formula 
for making private property into public prop- 
erty is a program for more and more and 
more Federal taxes. It was Kari Marx him- 
self who prescribed a héavy, progressive in- 
come tax as the sure way to make all private 
property into public property. 

But nobody can sell confiscatory taxation 
to American voters as an énd in itself. This 
being so, the Socialist tactic is to dramatize 
assorted categories of human needs that are 
far beyond the reach of private charity. or 
local governments and must therefore be 
satisfied out of the financial resources of the 
Federal y 

By the terms of the 16th (income tax) 
amendment, the financial resources of the 
Federal Treasury are limited only by the 
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earning capacity of all of the people and 
all of the property in the United States. In 
order to satisfy a constantly expanded list of 
such Federal benefactions, first for the Amer- 
ican people and now for all the people in the 
world, it has been necessary for the Federal 
Government to cut itself in for an ever larger 
share of the national income. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 


For the preferred and practical purpose of 
sharing their profits, the Federal Govern- 
ment presently owns from 30 to 52 percent of 


ng 
eral Government forgets this proprietory in- 
terest in any one of these corporations when 
the business loses money. In that case, the 
Government considerately waives its share 
of the losses. In other words, the Federal 
partnership does not work both ways. 
On the personal earnings of individuals, 


claim that ranges from 20 to 91 percent of 
the total income. From any point of view, 


these assorted percentages of public\ owner- © 


ship will gladden the heart of American 
Socialists. But these impressive cuts out of 
private enterprises are only a part of the 
long stride that we are now taking in the 
direction of Karl Marx. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OWNS ONE-FOURTH 
OF THE LAND 


Over this microphone last week, Mr. Willis . 


E. Stone, of the American Progress Founda- 


’ tion, pointed out that the Federal Govern- 


ment owns outright some 700 business cor- 
porations, representing approximately one- 
fifth of the total productive capacity of the 
country. 

The Hoover Commission found that the 


Public Domain acquired by the Louisiana 


to real estate, that property is automatically 
exempted from all State taxes. The State tax 
burden of private owners is thus proportion- 
ately increased by every acre under Federal 
ownership. 

If this immense Federal domain was tax- 
able by the several States in which it is 
located, the property tax on your home would 
be sharply reduced and your State would 
have plenty of money for schools, roads, relief 
and welfare without so-called Federal aid 
and its coincident centralized controls. 


EISENHOWER PREDICTS DICTATORSHIP 


In 1949, when he was President of Columbia 
University, Mr. Eisenhower viewed this evil 
centralization of power and ownership with 
appropriate alarm. At that time he said this: 


to have dictatorship as the only means of 
operating such a huge establishment.” 

Since Mr. Eisenhower made that sagacious 
observation, real ownership has been 
drifting into the central government at the 
rate of 614 million acres every year: During 
the next 12 months, Federal taxes will siphon 
off more than $73 billion worth of private 
property into the public ownership of the 
Federal Government. 

Just how far away is the dictatorship 
which Mr. Eisenhower prophesied us the only 
means of operating such a huge establish- 
ment? Recently he warned us that Federal 
price and wage controls may soon be neces- 
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sary to prevent the further inflation 
depreciating dollars. 

DOLLARS ON THE DOWNGRADE 
~Since he made that statement, the 
of the dollar has continued to shrink. 
eral bonds are no longer attractive to in. 


of our 


Value 
Fed. 


vestors. A torrent of F- and G-bond rede, 
tions has forced the Treasury to sel) 1), 
interest-bearing short-term notes to pay = 
long-term debt. Ask your banker jf he 
thinks that this is a good sign for the futur 
of your savings. . 
Norman Thomas knows what is happenjy 
and is happy about it, because the Socialist 
planned it that way. It would be ironical 
would it not, if the American dollar woug 
collapse even while the bureaucrats are scat. 
sae them around the/ world like chicken. 


DON’T TRIM THE BUDGET—SLASH IT 


This is no time to trim the President's 
fantastic budget. This is a time to hit the 
budget on all sides with a meatax. Congres, 
should make all Federal agencies Cisgorge 
back into the Treasury the unnumbered }j). 
lions of congressionally appropriated, but Un. 
allocated funds, that are now held as unex. 
pended balances. Congress should then hack 
out of this bloated budget every new spenq. 
ing program, such as Federal aid for schoo} 
construction.and bureaucratic ministration 
for juvenile delinquency. 

What remains after subtracting the re. 
claimed unexpended balances should be cut 
at least 30 percent straight across the board, 
Nothing less than this will prevent your dol. 
lar-and your liberty from sinking in the 
slough of socialism. 





Wrong Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
words, the editorial appearing in the 
Erie Daily Times of Erie, Pa., on Satur- 
day, April 13, 1957, expresses very thor- 
oughly the wrong approach by the Post- 
master General on his handling of the 
postal problem. 

If the employees of the post office de- 
cided that their request for increased 
wages was not receiving proper recogni- 
tion by the Postmaster General and 
Congress and decided not to report for 
work until a decision was made, a great 
clamor to discharge everyone engaging 
in the movement would be heard from 
the newspapers and the people. 

This is exactly what Mr. Summerfield 
did and I feel it is up to the President 
to request his resignation. 

He has failed to measure up to the 
qualifications demanded of a man in this 
high position. 

. He should be replaced by one who has 
been an employee of the post office and 
ee experience necessary for the po- 


The editorial follows: 
Wronc APPROACH 
We go along with Postmaster Genera! Sum- 
merfield that he has a problem. 
But he took a helluva of an approach 
solving it. 
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The postal service is a public utility; it is 
to every man and woman as 


decide to cut off service on Saturdays and 
sundays because they were not making 
enough money, the resulting howl from the 
general public would be heard all the way to 
eemmmernete acts very much like a child 
with a tantrum; if he doesn’t get his way, 
then someone will get hurt. 

Well, he did hurt everybody. b 

From the invalid sick in the hospital who 
jooks to a daily card for cheer to the big in- 
qustrialist dependent on orders to keep his 
factory going, there has been a deep dis- 

tion. 

sot is not right one man should have so posi. 
tive a voice in the affairs of a national bureau. 

This would be a good time to look past 
summerfield and his complaint to a system 
whereby @ final authority for such a drastic 
action could be appealed to a higher court. 

That one man could hurt so many people 
py so arbitrary an action is not democracy. 


It is the Fascist approach. 





Atom Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to include an editorial from 
the New York Times on the new di- 
plomacy now appearing on the horizon 
in Russia. In the past 12 days, 5 atomic 
explosions have taken place in Russia, 
1 after this editorial was written. The 
editorial, in my opinion, points up very 
realistically the reason why we should 
continue our efforts, not only in the pro- 
duction of more weapons, but better 
weapons, which we are capable of doing 
under present conditions. 

Russia has changed her position so 
many times during this cold war that 
there is only one approach America can 
take toward this menace to civilization 
and a free world—that is, to continue an 
all-out atomic program. - 

The editorial follows: 

{From the New York Times of April 15, 1957] 
Atom Drrromacy 

The mushroom cloud of death produced by 
a nuclear explosion has risen from Soviet soil 
four times during the past 2 weeks. Such 
nuclear tests have become so frequent in re- 
cent years that these latest explosions might 
barely merit comment if they were not 
teamed with the latest Soviet 
diplomatic offensive. These past few weeks 
Moscow has been giving dire warnings to 
countries from Norway to Saudi Arabia of 
the awful fate Soviet nuclear attack can im- 





for political as for or military pur- 
poses. Moscow seems to hope that by such 
brandishing of its might it will ter- 
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is precisely the kind of atomic diplomacy 
Moscow used to accuse us of practicing, ac- 
cusations which were made with Moscow's 
usual cavalier disregard of the truth. 

Statesmanship for some years now has 
required particularly steady nerves on the 
part of statesmen, and this latest Moscow 
tactic points up this need. Yet Moscow can 
hardly be credited with a really effective 
strategy in this matter. The truth is too 
Plain and has been plain for several years. 
The truth is that the world can no longer 
afford to play Russian roulette with nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union can inflict hor- 
rible death and destruction on others. But 
whatever Moscow can inflict on Denmark the 
free world can inflict on Bulgaria. Moscow 
and Leningrad are hostages for the safety 
of London and Paris. As early as 3 years ago 
the then Soviet Premier, Georgi M. Malenkov, 
revealed his awareness of that fact. We can 
hardly believe that the present Soviet rulers 
do not understand that nuclear war means 
mutual destruction for all participants, per- 
haps for all life. 

In the light of this latest Soviet tactic, 
it is clearer than ever that the security of 
the free world and the hope for averting war 
rests, for the time being, on the West’s re- 
maining so strong that, short of madness, 
no effort to use Soviet nuclear weapons will 
be made. It is for this reason that the 
refusal of West Germany’s physicists to 
contribute to strengthening their country’s, 
and the free world’s, atomic might must be 
regretted. With the exception of Professor 
Kapitsa, we have no evidence that~- Soviet 
physicists have taken a similar stand. No 
more than any other country can West Ger- 
many escape the horrible realities of the 
atomic age. The radioactive fallout from 
hydrogen bombs dropped on France or 
Czechoslovakia would not be prevented from 
crossing West Germany’s borders because 
West German physicists refused to help 
their country’s defense. 

Against this unhappy background there is 
a ray of hope in some of the latest moves of 
our own country’s diplomacy. The goal of 
effective nuclear disarmament backed by 
effective inspection and control measures, 
including the elimination of all barriers to 
the free movement of persons, is still, unfor- 
tunately, far from having Soviet backing. 
But the suggestion made by Mr. Stassen at 
the London disarmament meeting last Friday 
provides a useful initial step which we can 
only hope will gain Soviet acceptance. Cer- 
tainly it would be a good thing if all powers 
concerned were to agree that beginning next 
year no newly produced nuclear material 
would be used to make nuclear weapons. 
We have been producing such weapons since 
1945 and the Soviet Union since 1949, if not 
earlier. Both countries must now have enor- 
mous stockpiles. Agreement to cease build- 
ing these stockpiles still further would really 
create a new atmosphere in which there 
could be justified hope for further, more 
fundamental progress. 

But even beyond the goal of nuclear weap- 


‘ons control, the world needs an end to the 


Moscow-inspired enmities which cast so deep 
a shadow over humanity’s future. It is in 
this context particularly that we may wel- 
come the progress that has been made toward 
Polish-United States economic cooperation. 
Further progress is still needed, but cer- 
tainly a mutually satisfactory agreement on 
an American loan to Poland would help still 
further to calm the word's tensions. It is 
eertainly a striking contrast that we see 


today: Moscow threatens our friends with. 


muclear annihilation while we negotiate 
with a Communist country to provide grain 
and cotton needed by the Polish people. Can 
there be any doubt as to which road holds 
the better promise for world peace? 


‘ 
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Increased Postal Rates on First-Class 


Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington, D. C., before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on April 10, 1957: 

INCREASED POSTAL RATES ON FrrsT-CrLass MAIL 


Iam George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We’ represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. 

The federation is currently completing a 
tabulation of its nationwide membership. 
vote on the question: “Are you for or against 
the administration’s proposal to increase 
first-class mail rates from 3 cents to 5 cents 
an ounce?” When this question was pre- 
sented to the members in mahdate No. 228, 
the members were given “Comments regard- 
ing issues listed on opposite page of the 
mandate.” 

The argument “for” was: 

“One million dollars a day * * * that’s 
what operation of the United States Post 
Office Department is costing taxpayers. 
Treasury Department had to drain off $360 
million from general tax collections in 1955 
to keep it going, will have to dig up another 
$650 million in 1956 for it. This is shame- 
ful. The post office performs a service, and 
those who use the mails should pay for it. 
All the administration’s asking is enough 
added revenue to pay the costs of operation 
and allow better services, for instance, rout- 
ing of all first-class mail by air, where this 
is possible.” 

The argument “against” was: 

“A hidden tax increase, that’s what this 
adds up to. Most every taxpayer in the land 
uses the mails, therefore pays for the Post 
Office’s operation one way or the other. If 
rates go up will there be any tax cut? In its 
request, the administration seems to be fol- 
Iowing the old tax line of hitting hardest 
those who squawk the least, people who use 
first-class mail. This mail comes closest to 
paying its own way, but would be hit by the 
largest increase on any class mail. Business 
people, and small firms at that, use 75 per- 
cent of first-class mail. And most of their 
majl is local.” 

The results of the poll on this issue show 
32 percent for, 63 percent against, and 5 
percent no vote. 

This poll was made on the proposal to in- 
crease to 5 cents an ounce on first-class mail 
and as the proposal has since been cut back 
to 4 cents an ounce on first-clacs mail, it is 
important to note that in a nationwide poll 
of the federation membership in July 1953, 
through mandate No. 196, the question pre- 
sented to the membership at that time was: 
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“Are you for or against the proposal to raise 
postal rates as follows: (1) first-class mail 
(intercity) from 3 cents to 4 cents; (2) do- 
mestic air mail from 6 cents to 7 cents; (3) 
second-class mail, a 25 percent hike in 1953, 
a 17 percent hike in 1954 (in place of sched- 
uled 10 percent increase); (4) third-class 
mail, a 33% percent increase?” and the result 
of that poll showed: 40 percent for, 57 per- 
cent against, and 3 percent no vote. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to be noted that in 
a period of almost 4 years between the above 
2 polis it is self-evident that small busi- 
ness has a vital interest in the use of the 
first-class mail service, because, for practical 
purposes, first-class mail, insofar as small 
business is concerned, is in some degree the 
lifeblood of their businesses, and hence their 
strong objection to any increase in that 
class of mail service. 

From what we read and hear it appears 
to small business that other classes of mail 
service are the ones causing the alleged 
deficit in the postal operations, and, if this 
be so, then those classes of mail service 
should be expected to pay their own way 
and not charge the deficit to the first-class 
mail service, which is the one service hitting 
the hardest at both John Q. Public and 
small business. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, due to the ever- 
increasing concentration in our economy, 
the failure in vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws over the years, and the fail- 
ure to come through with promised, ex- 
pected tax relief for small business, small 
business today is faced with a serious con- 
dition as to their future business life, and 
if this first-class mail rate is increased it is 
going to add a further severe hardship to 
the burden small business is now already 
carrying. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to advise that it is 
very encouraging to us, as we review the 
scene from the grassroots to note that small 
business nationwide—in all segments of our 
economy—is becoming aroused, and I mean 
aroused as to their continuing future in 
the business world, and I am sure that many 
Members of Congress hold to the same opin- 
ion as a result of reviewing the letters they 
must be receiving from the grassroots. 





Errors in the Trial of - Jesus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Easter Week. It is Holy Week. It is 
the time of the Passover, too. It is the 
most solemn week of the year. 

People slow down. Strife ebbs. Stores 
close. People eat less. They think 
more. 

It is a time meant for man to con- 
template on the direction of life in rela- 
tion to that of the Lord. 

Easter Week gives man the time to 
turn back the pages of life and to re- 
view them in the quiet of his heart, ask- 
ing strength to avoid in the future what 
might not read too well in the past. 

Easter means many things to many 
people. 

The question is, Could it mean more 
to the Congress and to the courts of the 
United States? Could e impact of 
Easter, let us say, cause The Congress 
and the courts to stay execution of any 


death sentence until the week after 
Easter? The week after Easter would 
be the only week in which a life could 
be legally snuffed out in our land. 

This would give all pause for thought. 

The question is, Would it have its 
proper influence on society, on Congress, 
and the courts? 

Had this idea prevailed in the Holy 
Week 2,000 years ago, Pontius Pilate 
would not have washed his hands and the 
life of the Lord might have been spared. 
In spite of man, it was, anyway. The in- 
fluence of that life thunders through 
time. 

It might be well for us to review each 
year at this time, Mr. Speaker, errors 
in the trial of Jesus. 

It is said that our Bill of Rights, scru- 
pulously observed, guaranteed life, lib-_ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that under our Bill of Rights the tragedy 
of 2,006 years ago could not be repeated 
today, or ever. 

Errors in the trial of Jesus are said 
to be so well known that they need not 
be repeated here. 





Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following address 
by Maurice Johnson, manager, Edgar 
Electric Cooperative, delivered at the 
congressional dinner sponsored by the 
Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tives in Washington, D. C., on April 8, 
1957: . 

ADEQUATE LOAN Funps FoR LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING 





Those of you who are familiar with the 
early development of the rural electrifica- 
tion program are cognizant that its early ac- 
ceptance was more on raising social stand- 
ards than on economic need or justification. 
As evidenced in Mr. Sims’ presentation, rural 
electrification has made a much greater con- 
tribution than was earlier anticipated. In 
addition to raising social standards for a very 
important segment of our people, it has con- 
tributed a great deal to our national economy 
and to the Nation’s well-being. 

Our primary concerh in this discussion is 
on one phase of our operation that enables 
us to better serve rural America with all the 
electric power it can economically use—vig- 
orously compete with inferior forms of energy 
and continue to be leaders in 
fair costs for electricity to be used on the 
farm. 

In the beginning when we were just learn- 
ing to walk we were not exempt from making 
mistakes. The greatest of these was prompt- 
ed by our ignorance of the great potential for 
the use of electricity on the farm. Not only 
the skeptics but even our most devout and 
ardent leaders of our program were of the 
opinion that the ultimate in farmn consump- 
tion would be around 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month. Since we had no experience, no 
relevant data to refer to, we designed, and 
built, our distribution systems to serve from 
40 to 60 kilowatt-hour per month per mem- 
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ber. Today many of our systems have th 
capacity to serve 10 to 15 times these ori : 
inal design capacities. But in ore: © 
achieve this we have experienced a heay, an 
irrecoverable expense in’ retiring obsojc; 
equipment. - 

In the late 1930’s and early 1940's everyone 
connected with the program concentrateg 
their efforts on the problems involved in ey 
tending central station electric power to ty, 
farm. Praise and appreciation were forth. 
coming from recipients of this great energy 
even when its predicted limitations of appli. 
cation extended only to the lamp to reaq b 
and in some cases to operate an electri. 
motor to drive the water pump and waship 
machine. The struggle of our farm folks te 
get electric service was difficult and one 
which no one would ever forget. But we are 
forgetting. 

Through consolidation of farms, members 
retiring from participation and death, we are 
losing those members who are familiar wit, 
the history of rural electrification. The own. 
ership is being transferred to a generation of 
farmers who have never known what it was 
like to live on a farm without electricity ang 
to people who for various reasons live in the 
country but are employed and primarily ip. 
terested in urban activities. To support this 
the record discloses that practically all ou 
revenue in the thirties came from the farm. 
Today, however, only 52 percent was reporteq 
as coming from the farm, the rest coming 
from nonfarm residential consumers com. 
mercial, small power, and industrial loads. 

In addition to our changing ownership, 
many other facets of our operating environ- 
ment are changing. We can no longer gain 
public or member support by reporting so 
many unelectrified farms. It is well known 
that most every farm desiring central station 
electric power is now receiving it. The atti- 
tude of the commercial companies toward us 
has taken an about face. In the early years 
they were certain-they would be able to take 
over electric cooperatives at a rate of 10 cents 
on the dollar. They, at times assisted in 
getting cooperatives started by offering spe- 
cial considerations and technical assistance. 
Today, they aye looking for a vulnerable place 
in our operation to attack and discredit us. 

We have acquainted you with our change 
from horizontal growth to a vertical growth, 
our changing ownership, and the change in 
attitude of the commercial electric com- 
panies. If we are to continue to be an asset 
and contribute to the national economy and 
continue to be strong competition in the 
electrical industry, we are going to have to 
incorporate every artifice known in our opera- 


- tion in order to serve what at one time was 


considered submarginal territory. 

At this point we would like to briefly define 
long-range planning and how it contributes 
to the efficiency of our operation. 

Long range is a delusive and indefinite in- 
terval of time but extends as far into the 
future as we can conservatively predict after 
considering all pertinent factors. With de- 
mands on our distribution systems doubling 
every 5 to 7 years and with labor costs in- 
creasing each year we must do a good job of 

. Long-range plans enable us to 
utilize our facilities over longer periods of 
time—design and construct our systems with 
greater flexibility to meet varying sets of con- 
ditions—make all construction compatible 
with an overall ultimate system thereby clim- 
inating early obsolescence and expensive re- 
tirements. Schedule construction to ade- 
quately supply the demands as they mature 

eliminating over or under invest- 
ment in distribution facilities. 

Since our loan applications are based 00 
the construction set forth in these studies 
‘we work in close cooperation with REA. 45 
whole these studies project our system re- 

1 several years in advance of the 


that we need them, but we use them 


time 
every day a sa guide in programing construc- 
tion in order to efficiently expand our ‘y*- 
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estimated our needs on our applications but 
only insured that the funds would be avail- 
able at the time they are needed to carry out 
our expansion program systematically. 

We have the history, information, and tools 
today whereby we are in an excellent position 
to meet the great challenge of furnishing 
rural America with low-cost power. 
not be easy but we know of nothing more 
worthwhile or contributory to the welfare and 
economic position of rural America than an 
abundant supply of low-cost electricity. 





Spires of the Spirit: A Cross Against 
the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that the influence of the life of the 
Lord thunders through time. It does, 
especially now, in the Easter Week. 

Dr. Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, puts it well in his article 
entitled “A Cross Against the Sky.” It 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star a few Sundays ago, and is cited 
now: 4 

A Cross AGAINST THE SKY 
(By Dr. Prederick Brown Harris) 

Two crossed beams of lumber have become 
the most sacred symbol of the ages. Every- 
thing leading up-to its death was 
old. Everything on this side of it is glori- 
ously and startlingly new. For the One who 
hung on it and died'on it is alive forever- 
more. That is the emancipating fact which 
is the very heart of the great glad tidings. 
St. Paul puts it when he declares 
that if Calvary’s intended victim is not alive, 
= the whole mere of = collapses. 

€ surpassing mora andeur of the 
Christ of Calvary is seater epitomized in 


: 
: 


ho shall inherit 
He has been called “The Terri- 


weakness. The tyrant Stalin’s§ spiritual 
bankruptcy was revealed when someone 
mentioned the power of the Pope which must 
be reckoned with. Cynically the dictator 
asked, “How many divisions does the Pope 
have?” Material force is never the last word, 


self did not repudiate physical force. In the 
very week of His passion, with the cross 
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looming so near, He did not hesitate to use 
it. He knotted together cords of wrath as 
whips in His strong hands. He made the 
quiet courts of the Temple a battlefield. 
With words of burning anger He actually 
drove before Him those who had desecrated 
His Father’s house and who had made it a 
den of thieves. That was no time for sweet 
persuasion, it was the hour for masterful 
coercion. 

The Christ of the Cross is the gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild. He is tender, but he is ter- 
rible. He caresses like a mother, but He also 
strikes like a thunderbolt. Who can watch 
and listen to Jesus without seeing the gleam 
of a sword bathed in Heaven? But did not 
the Master declare just before He accepted 
the cross as the sign of His cause, “He that 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword”? 
Yes, but that sword was used to viciously at- 
tack, not to defend. It was drawn in personal 
spite and vengeance. It was a bad sword. 
But remember Jesus also said, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword.” ‘That sword un- 
sheathed against that which defies His cause 
is a good sword. 

If a certain prime minister had used a 
sword instead of an umbrella, the history of 
these awful times might have been differ- 
ent. Because the sword of Britain’s might 
was not raised a noble little democracy in 
Europe was, in appeasement, thrown to the 
wolves, a perfidy committed for “peace in 
our time.” There is nothing in the spirit 
and attitude of Jesus to forbid the mobiliz- 
ing of physical force to aid in the victory 
of the ideals for which He marched straight 
to the waiting cross. To interpret the cross 
as a flag of truce decorated with a white 
feather, advancing with soft words toward 
those arrayed at the gates of Hell is a ter- 
rible travesty of its real meaning. Without 
righteous swords, coerced men are compelled 
to cry peace when there is no peace, and to 
surrender the most heavenly things to the 
most hellish forces. A peace gained by 
constant retreat because of the threaten- 
ing blackmail of superior force is not peace— 
it is abject surrender. Ill will must be held 
in check by fear of the power of organized 
good will, with arms to match its mandate. 
To weaken the national striking power in a 
world like this is to vote to make it inevita- 
ble that. the democracies shall be forced to 
do the bidding of moral perverts who have 
been allowed to fashion a preponderance of 
swords. 

This is by no means to say that material 
might is the last word. It never is. We are 
but saying that to so misinterpret the mean- 
ing of the cross that callous deviltry is al- 
lowed at its will to trample righteousness 


‘imto the ground whenever it is powerful 


enough, while the forces of good stand im- 
potently by with unused arms, is not the 
Christianity of Christ. This is the day of 
all days for those who are really “soldiers 
of the cross” in Christ’s holy crusade to 
make men free to sing with a new meaning 
“Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war, with the cross of Jesus going on be- 
fore.” America has come to the kingdom for 
such time as this. Her might alone tips the 
scales of justice and freedom. 

Tt was with a surge of grateful pride that 
last summer, at the battlefront, I stood where 
Korea faces the perfidious foe. With our 
great commander, General Lemnitzer, we 
went to the frontline. The Communists 
were plainly visible. What is keeping that 
motley horde from sweeping down and once 
more trampling into bloody mire the fair 
plants. now growing in the garden of a 
genuine democracy? Answer—American and 
Korean arms, nothing else. I felt no incon- 
gruity that I was wearing a treasured cross 
as I shook hands with the chaplains on that 
bleak hill, with their uniforms marked with 
the same conquering sign. 

And why is the Philippine Republic making 
such strides in freedom today? Because the 
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lamented Ramon Magsaysay, a devout Cath- 
olic Christian, bowed daily at the foot of the 
eross, then went out with that cross to ex- 
terminate the Communist Huk guerrillas 
threatening the very life of the nation. Then 
after he had done that, disregarding all 
danger to himself, he went everywhere in the 
spirit of the Master and of the cross bring- 
ing food, education and opportunities for a 
more abundant life even to the outermost 
islands. He opened the door of the palace at 
Manila to barefooted peasants. Sometimes 
he listened to the pleas of a thousand in one 
day. With Christlike pity he toiled day and 
night to lift the living levels of the peeple he 
loved and who loved him. 

Overcome evil with good is the injunc- 
tion—yes, but often, first it is necessary to 
overcome evil that good may have its 
chance—that the cross may haye its day and 
its say. 


“For in the end we pass all by 
For a lone cross against the sky.” 





Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith the following address 
by V. C. Kallal, manager, Southwestern 
Electric Cooperative, delivered at the 
congressional dinner sponsored by the 
Association of Dlinois Electric Coopera- 
tives in Washington, D. C., on April 8, 
1957: 


Tue Errect or INTEREST RATES ON THE CosT 
OF DISTRIBUTING ELECTRIC POWER 


Interest is defined as the price paid for 
the use of funds. It is usually expressed as 
@ rate. Interest is regarded as a market 
phenomenon, like other prices. It is, there- 
fore, determined by the interaction of the 
many forces of our complex economy. Com- 
pensation for risks and many other items are 
included in the interest rate over and above 
the pure payment for the use of funds. The 
borrower is not interested in funds as such, 
since money does not reproduce. He is, how- 
ever, interested in the goods or service which 
he can secure with the borrowed capital. 

The amount of capital necessary per unit 
of volume of business varies widely, depend- 
ing upon the type of business. In the case 
of electric-power distribution, the invest- 
ment is comparatively high per unit of sales. 
Hence, the interest rate is of utmost im- 
portance. Equally as important is that 
funds must be available on a long-term 
basis. 

The REA statistical report for the year 
1955 shows that the nearly 1,000 borrowers 
have in excess of $600 invested per consumer 
served. At 2 percent interest it took in ex- 
cess of 9 percent of the gross operating reve- 
nue to cover interest expense. 

The need for electric power continues to 
grow and grow. Estimates made 10 years 
ago seem absurd today. In fact, estimates 
made as late as 5 years ago are but a little 
better. 

The Federal Power Commission is predict- 
ing a required capacity by 1980 of 386 million 
kilowatts compared to 114 million kilowatts 
today. And even this estimate is consid- 
ered much too conservative by some in the 
utility field. 
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As the consumption increases, so also does 
the investment per consumer. Interest costs 
maintain or even increase their importance 
in the overall cost of distributing power. 

It should be pointed out that the cost 
of distributing electric power’includes the 
cost of generating and transmitting power. 
Hence, any increase in interest rates for 
funds for construction of generation or trans- 
mission facilities is reflected in the cost of 
distributing electric power to the ultimate 
consumer. 

A reasonably low-interest rate is, there- 
fore, of utmost importance to those engaged 
in the generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution of electric power. Power, and par- 
ticularly electric power, has made our Nation 
one of the greatest from the standpoint of 
production per worker. 

No development has so greatly influenced 
our homelife, the operation of our farms or 
factories as has the development of electric 
power. 

This is not news te any of us here tonight. 
We were aware of this before we assembled 
here. 

Our State and Federal Governments have 
been cognizant of this fact for years. Laws 
and controls are designed to recognize the 
importance of such things as electric service 
to the consumer and to protect his interests. 

Our Federal Government has recognized 
from time to time the need for help for 
various segments of our economy. There are 
today more than 4 million rural consumer 
members of electric cooperatives. These 
rural people have prospered since getting 
electric power for improved living and in- 
creased efficiency in production. The co- 
operation fo the rural people and their Gov- 
ernment through the REA has benefited 
many segments of the overall economy. 

It would be somewhat short-sighted and 

detrimental to the overall economy of our 
Nation to disturb the arrangement of the 
1,000 rural electric cooperatives and the 
REA. 
These 1,000 rural electric cooperatives are 
doing an excellent job in meeting the de- 
mands for increasing amounts of electrical 
energy each year by their membership. The 
need for more plant and therefore more 
funds is continuous. 

Therefore, it is imperative that such bills 
as H..R. 4781 do not become law. The un- 
necessary burden of increased interest rates 
suggested by this bill is not justified. 

The electric cooperatives have cumula- 
tively to date paid more in interest by about 
$47 million than the cost of money to the 
REA. Why then should we jeopardize the 
whole program by unnecessarily changing 
interest rates? 

The REA Act wisely provides for the right 
of the borrower to generate and transmit 
power. Any increase in interest rates would 
destroy this effective bargaining power. 

The REA program has maintained, and 
rightfully so, the support of the Congress. 
The program is self-liquidating and it is 
best adapted for the job for which it was es- 
tablished. 

We are confident that you, as Members of 
Congress, are aware of the importance of 
electric power to rural America. We are sure 
that you would not permit increased interest 
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rates or any other obstacle to jeopardize the 
ability of the electric cooperatives to repay 
their loans in full and according to schedule, 

In closing, I would like to summarize as 
follows: (1) in electric power distribution, 
the investment per consumer is high (2) in- 
terest on borrowed money is an important 
cost item (3) electric cooperatives will need 
additional funds year after year (4) the rural 
electrification program is self-liquidating 
(5) for continued success, the electric ¢o- 
operatives must be able to borrow money 
from the REA at the present rate of 2 per- 
cent. 





The Dallas Tornado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe sentiment is growing 
in America among our States and the 
local communities to do as much as pos- 
sible for themselves without calling on 
the Federal Government. The people of 
Dallas, Tex., were stricken by a terrible 
tornado which caused over $4 million 
damage and took many lives. It is my 
understanding that immediately after 
the tornado struck, insurance adjusters 
and investigators moved in to take care 
of the people’s claims. - Carpenters, 
brick masons, engineers, and the people 
in general moved in the next morning 
and went to work to restore the damaged 
property. Local contributions of time, 
money, clothes, and food poured in. A 
magnificent job was done by the city of 
Dallas and the State of Texas. It'is my 
understanding that no official request for 
help to the Federal Government in 
Washington was ever issued by the local 
authorities. The people of Dallas. will 
always remember with pride how every- 
one chipped in and, at the local level, re- 
built the damaged portion of their great 
city. ‘This is the kind of effort that made 
America the Nation that it is today. 
This is the kind of pride, frugality, and 
thrift which will preserve this great Na- 
tion. I congratulate the people of the 
city of Dallas, Tex., on their splendid 
reaction to a major disaster. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing o; , 
document not already provided for by jay 
but only when the same shall be accomp,’ 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe, 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ay 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ‘ 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represent. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pw. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). — 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the ConGREssIoNaL REcorp {s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 


printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
which I delivered before the Executives 
Club, Chicago, Tll., on Friday, April 12, 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 





RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ForEIGN PoLicy 
(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, Montana, before Executives Club, 

Chicago, Ill., Friday, April 12, 1957) 

I shall open my remarks today by violat- 
ing a basic principle of effective public speak- 
ing. I shall remind you of a somewhat un- 

t matter. In 3 days your Federal 
Tax returns are due. It is still, uncertain 
what Chicago’s bill for income taxes will be 
in 1956. In 1955, however, it was about 
$1.3 billion. 

You may wish to contrast that total with 
the experience of this city a little more than 
a century ago. In the year 1834, all taxes 
levied on all citizens of the town of Chicago 
amounted to $48.90. Lest the urge to re- 
turn to the good old days grow irresistible, 
I hasten to add that while taxes were low, 
life in Chicago in those days was not with- 
out some minor inconveniences. It was 
not, for example, until 10 years later, in 1843, 
that pigs were officially banned from the 
public streets. 

But I have not come here today to collect 
your income, taxes. A Senator’s responsi- 
bilities involve many unusual assignments 
but tax collection is not yet included among 
them, I have been asked by constituents to 
stop grizzly bears from crossing the Cana- 
dian border. I have been asked to change the 
light bulbs in the Federal building in Butte. 
Ihave even been asked to provide the correct 
answers for TV quiz programs. 


And most frequently, I have been asked 
to“do something about taxes.” The phrase— 
it is a phrase in very common usage in 
these days—is subject to vary- 
ing interpretation. When a constituent de- 
mands that a Senator “do something about 
taxes” he may mean many things. I am 
convinced by long experience in Congress, 
however, that there are two things he em- 
phatically does not mean. He does not ex- 
pect the Senator to raise taxes or to collect 


Thave opened my remarks on this matter 
of taxes because it relates very directly to the 
a which we have under discussion 

y. : 

What we pay in Federal taxes is, of course, 
determined by the budget. This year, the 
budget submitted by the President to Con- 
gress is the highest budget in our 
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. What are the really bigitems? First 
, there is the cost of present national 
‘ , $41.7 billion, almost 60 percent of 
total budget of $71.8 billfon. 


es 


There is 
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also a charge of $4.3 billion for foreign aid. 
To a large extent this foreign aid is military 
assistance; it is also linked to our own na- 
tional defense needs. Other major items in 
the budget stem from the still unpaid price 
of past wars. Our obligations to veterans of 
these wars, for example, will require about $5 
billion during the next fiscal year. 

When we put these charges together we 
find that the preponderant cost of govern- 
ment and, hence, of the high-tax rate, is 
closely associated with national defense, past, 
present, and future. The extent of the need 
for national defense in turn, is tied to the 
state of our relations with other nations. 
And foreign policy is the principal mecha- 
nism which guides those relations. Foreign 
policy and taxes, in short are inseparably 
interwoven. If our foreign policy can move 
the international situation toward greater 
stability and security for all nations, the cost 
of national defense in time can come down 
and so too can the tax rate. If it is unable 
to do so, if instead world tensions and the 
danger of aggression increase, then the cost 
of national defense must inevitably increase 
and so too will taxes. The alternative is to 
toy with the future of the Nation. I do not 
believe there is a person in this room who 
would knowingly do that regardless of how 
onerous the tax burden may be. 

Taxes, I am sure, constitute one reason for 
the growth in public and congressional in- 
terest in questions of foreign policy during 
recent years. ‘There are others, beyond taxes. 
Scientific achievements at the University of 
Chicago and elsewhere a few years ago 
ushered us into a new era of human history. 
An effective foreign policy can help to make 
this new age, this age of nuclear power one 
of ever-widening horizons of progress for the 
people of the United States and for all man- 
kind. An ineffective policy, however, opens 
up the possibility, not merely of vastly higher 
taxation, but of the sudden death of tens of 
millions of our citizens. It is not overstating 
the situation to say that an ineffective policy 
could act to bring about the end of recog- 
nizable civilization everywhere on earth. 

These are not remote possibilities. These 
are the realities of the world in this second 
half of the 20th century. These are the facts 
which confront us today and will centinue to 
confront us throughout all of the tomorrows 
that it is possible to foresee. : 

We need not fear these facts. We need 
fear only ignorance of them or indifference 
to them. 

The principal method for dealing with 
these facts as they affect our national sur- 
vival and interests is foreign policy. It is 
the first line of defense of the Nation. It is 
the one hope in this nuclear age of keeping 
the price of national security somewhere 
within the limits of our capacity to pay. And 
I might point out that in contrast to the cost 
of past wars, current defense and foreign aid, 
it takes less than $250 million a year to run 
the Department of State, the agency that is 
responsible for foreign policy. 

Let me make clear that I do not mean to 
suggest that foreign policy is the answer 
to all the problems which confront us in 
the world. Foreign policy, no matter how 
effective, is not a panacea. It is not a cure- 
all for the ills of mankind. It is a highly 
imperfect world in which we live. Our for- 
eign policy is a major factor, but only one 
factor, in determining what happens in it. 

Recognition of the limits of foreign policy 
is not, however, an invitation to deprecate 





It is not a call to retreat 


its importance. 
into a citadel of isolation. No matter how 
thick the walls, that citadel will not insulate 
us against the powerful tides of the 20th 
century. 

Recognition of the limits under which 
foreign policy operates, is a warning to use 
the great but not unlimited power of this 
Nation with restraint, with economy, and 
with perception, to safeguard the interests 
of all the people of the United States. It 
is, in short, an urgent reminder of our need 
to develop and to maintain the most effective 
policy possible. 

There are no readymade formulas for such 
a policy. An effective foreign policy cannot 
be pulled out of the magician’s hat. It can- 
not be had for the wishing. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to detect the elements which 
must underlay a policy that will serve our 
national interests to best advantage. 

One of these elements is an informed citi- 
zenry. In the last analysis, the people of 
the United States by their ballots, determine 
the broad direction of foreign policy. Sooner 
or later, foreign policy must reflect their 
basic sentiments. Unless it does so, it will 
rapidly become a rootless policy, a sterile 
policy. It will command neither support at 
home nor respect abroad. 

That is why the people must have the 
facts on world affairs, as those facts affect 
the interests of the United States. The 
greater their knowledge and concern with 
these facts, the more effective will be the 
broad direction they give to foreign policy. 

Foreign policy can be irresponsibly short- 
sighted or it can be concerned not only with 
the needs of the hour but with the long fu- 
ture of the Nation. It can deal only with 
the immediate problems or it can take cog- 
nizance of the kind of world in which we 
want our children and our children’s chil- 
dren to live out their lives. Foreign policy 
can focus on one problem such as commu- 
nism or it can, as it should, put this problem 
in the context of the many problems which 
confront us abroad. Foreign policy can be 
pennywise and pound foolish or it can be 
as economical as possible, commensurate 
with our long-range national security. For- 
eign policy can be wavering and fearful or it 
can be consistent and courageous in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the Nation. 
Ultimately, responsibility rests with the peo- 
ple of the United States to determine what 
form foreign policy shall take. That is why, 
I repeat, the people of the United States 
must have the facts. 

Where are we to get them? The press and 
other media of communication, of course, 
perform a distinguished public service in 
this connection. So, too, do organizations 
such as yours and educational institutions 
which stimulate interest in foreign-policy 
questions. 

Most important, however, the people of 
this country have a right to expect the facts 
from their Government. They have a right 
to expect honest information rather than 
smiling assurances that the Government, 
like father, knows best. Those of you who 
may have teen-aged children, I am sure, have 
long since bene disabused of that idea, even 
as I have been. 

The point that I am trying to make is 
that the national administration, whether 
it is a Republican or Democratic administra- 
tion, has an obligation to take the Nation 
into its confidence in matters of foreign pol- 
icy. It has an obligation to make clear the 
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‘good and the bad in international situations, 
the successes and the failures of our policy. 
The people of this country are wise enough 
not to expect perfection in the conduct of 
foreign policy. They are also wise enough 
to discount foreign policy by cant. 

Most of all, the administration in power 
has an obligation to spell out where it is 
that we are headed in foreign policy and 
what it is likely to cost to get there. This 
point brings me to the second element of 
an effective foreign policy. Just as we must 
have an informed citizenry we must also have 
clear an& continuous leadership from the 
President. : 

Under our system of government, the sys- 
tem of separate powers, the President is not 
a dictator but neither can he be a figure- 
head, nor a mere agent of Congress. The 
President is an independent representative 
of all the people of the United States and 
his is the function of national leadership. 
Nowhere is this leadership more essential 
than in matters of foreign policy. The Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, and others 
can assist him in discharging this function. 
In the end, however, if the Nation is to speak 
to other nations with an undivided voice, it 
must speak through the President. If we 
are to concentrate our national strength to 
meet the challenges which roll in upon us 
from abroad, it is the President who must 
serve as the focus of our national power. 

The President can be neither a Republi- 
can nor a Democrat in foreign relations. He 
must be the President of all the people. 
All of us—Republicans amd Democrats 
alike—gain if the President and his Secre- 
tary of State conduct our foreign policy 
well. All of us lose if they conduct it badly. 

Mr. Eisenhower is in'a unique position 
to give the Nation the kind of national lead- 
ership we must have in foreign policy. In 
the first place, he is a Republican but his 
reputation was largely established under 
Democratic administrations. He is well- 
acquainted with the situation abroad and 
his stature is high throughout the world, 
even in the Communist countries. His last 
election, in which he ran far ahead of his 
party, was a great personal tribute from the 
American people of both parties. He is not 
eligible for reelection and is therefore in an 
excellent position to keep the Office of the 
Presidency out of politics in questions of 
foreign policy. He has, in short, an unparal- 
leled opportunity to lead the Nation toward 
greater security in a more ‘stable and peace- 
ful world. 

This brings me to the third of the. basic 
elements which is essential to an effective 
foreign policy. I refer to the role of Con- 
gress and particularly the role of the Senate 
of the United States. ; 

The President has the responsibility for 
conducting foreign policy, but there are con- 
stitutional limitations on his power in this 
respect... Under our system of government, 
he must have the cooperation of the legis- 
lative branch. The reason for this is oh- 
vious. It is Congress which provides the 
funds for the Defense Establishment, for 
the Department of State, for foreign aid, and 
for numerous other purposes related to for- 
eign relations. Beyond these ordinary leg- 
islative functions, moreover, the Senate has 
a special constitutional function. It is the 
function of advising and consenting in major 
matters of foreign relations. In recent years 
this function has been used with great vigor. 


A case in point was the resolution passed a 
short time ago on the Middle East, the legal 
basis for the so-called Eisenhower doctrine. 
You will recall that in that instance the 
President sought special military and finan- 
eial authority to deal with the crisis in the 
Middle East. The Senate gave the most care- 
ful attention to the request, as, indeed, it 
should, to any major foreign-policy matter in 
which the President seeks congressional co- 
operation. Before passage, however, the reso- 
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lution was amended by the Senate in many 
important respects. What the Senate did by 
these amendments was to safeguard the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to declare war, 
and, at the same time, it reaffirmed the Presi- 
dent’s power to command the Armed Forces. 
The Senate also made other changes designed 
to prevent a misuse of public funds in the 
Middle East and to sustain the United Na- 
tions Emergency Forces which is trying to 
keep peace in that region. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to say this about the United Nations 
and our relationship to that Organization. 
The United Nations is what the member 
states, including ourselves, wish it to be. It 
is no more, no less. To regard it as a super- 
government is to ignore the realities of the 
present world and to do a disservice to our- 
selves and to peace. To regard it as a body 
without any function in the relations among 
nations is equally a disservice to ourselves 
and to peace. 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
sound foreign policies on our part. It ought 
not to be made a scapegoat for inadequate 
policies of the administration. If the United 
Nations is to serve our interests and the 
interests of other free nations, it ought not 
to be assigned, nor should it seek responsi- 
bilities which it is powerless to discharge. 
But when the United Nations does make a 
genuine contribution .to the cause of peace 
among nations—as the United Nations Emer- 
gency Forces are doing in the Middle East— 
then, by all means, in our own interests, the 
Organization ought to have our full support. 

Those U. N. forces are made up of the 
troops of- several small nations. By main- 
taining the truce in the Middle East they 
may well be the major factor in forestalling 
an outbreak of a third world war in that re- 
gion. They are performing a great serviee 
to humanity, and in this instance deserve 
the backing of this Nation and the entire 
world., 

If I may now return to the role of Con- 
gress, the point I wish to stress is that Con- 
gress must see eye to eye with the President 
on the main questions which confront us in 
foreign policy. If there are significant dif- 
ferences, they must be reconciled under the 
leadership of the President. Unless they are, 
policy will break down in dissension between 
the two branches of the Government. We 
shall face the rest of the world, not as a 
united people, steadfast and persevering in 


_ direction, but as a divided nation, halting 


and indecisive in purpose. 

How are we to obtain this reconciliation 
of views between the President and the Con- 
gress in the matters of foreign policy? A 
similar problem of course presents itself in 
domestic matters. In that connection, our 
Government operates largely on the prin- 
ciple of sponsorship of legislation by the 
President and his party in Congress and 
responsible opposition from the other party. 


I suggest that this formula is inadequate in” 


foreign policy matters, particularly when the 


opposition party happens to be a majority 
in Congress. That is the case now with the 


straint. Neither party can seek - 
political capital out of foreign policy - 
out grave risks to the safety of the Nation. 
Responsible cooperation also entails close, 
frequent, and frank consultation between 
the President and the 
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outstanding abili 
party, in the State Department. 
the acceptance by both parties of the su- 
premacy of their national resporisibilities 
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over their party loyalties in dealing «. 
matters which affect the Safety and t he Neo 
being of the Nation. ree! 

Let me make clear what responsible 
operation in foreign policy does not... 
It does not mean a pretended unity y 
none in facts exists. It does not mea, eae 
partisanship of silence when conc... 
urges us to speak out in questions of fori... 
relations. It does not mean blind ana... 
questioning congressional acceptance o; +), 
dictates of the executive branch of the c = 
ernment. ana 

Every Member of Congress owes to his - 
stituents an obligation to think for himse); 
on matters of foreign policy no less than on 
other public questions. By the same tox ac 
however, he has an obligation to place + he 
national interest above party interest whe, 
the stake is the future of the Nation itaa. 

To sum up, these 3 elements—ay . 
formed public, Presidential leaderstip. ang 
responsible cooperation between the Presi. 
dent and Congress and between the parties__ 
these 3 elements provide the foundation {o> 
an effective foreign policy. ee 

What of the structure which rests on this 
foundation? What of the policy itself? A 
sound foundation is essential to a sound 
policy. It does not in itsélf guarantee such 
@ policy. : 

Foreign policy results from the major de- 
cisions which the Nation takes or fails to 
take with respect to situations abroad in- 
volving our interests. These decisions are 
or ought to be made ultimately by the Presi- 
dent, largely on the advice of the Secretary 
of State. The wisdom of his decisions will 
determine whether foreign policy is more, or 
less effective, whether in the long run the 
cost of national security will be higher or 
lower, whether we shall move toward inter- 
national peace and stability or toward inter- 
national conflict and chaos. 

The problem of decision in foreign policy 
does not differ greatly from the same prob- 
lem in business or in the professions or even 
in our personal lives. In any given situation 
we are® usually confronted with a number 
of possibilities. The doctor must decide 
whether or not to operate. The business- 
man must decide whether to buy or sel! 
We weigh and assess the pertinent factors 
and then choose what we believe to be the 
best possible course of action. 

This process of weighing the factors in for- 
eign policy can be a very complex one. Let 
me illustrate just how complex by reference 
to the situation which confronts us now re- 
garding Poland. As you know, the Polish 
Government has a mission in Washington 
at the present time. The Polish Govern- 
ment is headed by Communists. Yet the 
Poles are seeking aid from this country. If 
this were the only factor in the situation—a 
Communist government seeking aid, the de- 
cision would be a simple one. 

It is not, however, the only factor. Here 
are some others. The Republican adminis- 
tration, for example, came to power in 1952 
on a platform supporting liberation of the 
Eastern European satellite countries. How 
is this pledge to be fulfilled? By force of 
American arms? By words? By tears shed 
over martyrs to liberty as in the case of Hun- 
gary?” Or are we to try some other method? 
Does the Polish request for aid offer any 
possibility for contributing to peaceful liber- 
ation? In this connection, we should note 
that Poland has recently moved into a more 
independent position with respect to the 
Soviet Union. Its capacity to maintain even 
that limited position of freedom may well 
depend on whether or not some measure of 
interim economic support can be obtained 
from the Western nations. 

The aid the Polish mission seeks 1s largely 
in the form of loans to purchase agriculturs] 

from this country. I need hardly 
remind you that we have those surpluses in 
great abundance, If the Poles do not se 
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pod from Us they have two alternatives— 
orn pack to a greater dependency on Rus- 
sia or to let their people starve. If they 

the latter we mmy be sure, moreover, 
that it is not likely to be the Polish Com- 
munists who will go hungry. 

further, all reports indicate that there 
been some liberalization of political life 
side Poland under the present Gomulka 
regime. The recent election was freer than 
any poland has had since the war. The Go- 
mulka regime has made peace with the 
Catholic church in Poland—the church of 
the great majority of the Polish people. 

And what of the broader implications of a 
decision on aid to Poland? What of the 
impact of the decision on other Eastern Eu- 

n countries—on the liberation of Ru- 
mania, Czechoslavakia, and Bulgaria? Any 
gecision will certainly influence them either 
to draw the strings with the Soviet Union 

ter or to seek to loosen them. What 
of its effect on a divided Germany? German 
ynification, one of the critical questions of 

ce in Europe and in the world, is closely 
related to what happens in Poland. 

There are other factors that I might men- 
tion which have to be considered in this 
seemingly simple decision of whether or not 
to provide aid to Poland. I think, however, 
that I have said enough to make clear that 
we cannot pose the issue simply in terms of 
“should we give aid to Communist Poland?” 
We might well rephrase the question in 
these terms: “Will aid to Poland contribute 
to international stability and security and 
hence serve our own national security? Ap- 
parently, the President believes that such 
might be the case, for the Polish aid mission 
is in this country on his invitation. 

I began my remarks on the subject of taxes 
and I should like to revert to that matter be- 
fore concluding. I wish I could hold out the 


' promise of a return to the good old days of 
a tax rate for Chicago of $48.90, without of . 


course restoring the right-of-way to the pigs 
in the city streets. I believe most of us, 
however, would be satisfied with a consider- 
ably higher rate than that provided it were 
considerably lower than what we now have. 

I believe further that we can have a lower 
tax rate. The key to significant reduction, 
as I have stressed throughout my remarks 
today, is a more effective foreign policy. And 
there are steps to that end which can and 
should be taken promptly. Here are a few. 
We need to restore and strengthen our re- 
lationships with democratic countries abroad 
on the basis of mutality of interests and 
mutality of sacrifice. Unless the free na- 
tions maintain their defense in common, 
each will pay an enormously increased price 
to try to maintain it alone and most may not 
be able to maintain it at all. 

With respect to foreign aid, these pro- 
grams are now under careful scrutiny in 
the Senate. From personal observations in 
many parts of the world, I am convinced that 
substantial savings can be made in foreign 
aid not only without detriment but with 
positive benefit to our interests and to the 
interests of other free nations. 

There is a desperate need to streamline and 
coordinate the activities of the many gov- 
ernmental agencies which are now egaged in 
foreign activities. Not only is this diffusion 
of responsibility in itself wasteful of public 
funds, but it can also result in grave damage 
to our relations with other nations. The key 
factor here is to restore responsibility for 
foreign to where it belongs—to the 
President and his Secretary of State. 

These are the first steps. They can lead, 
in time, to others. Most important, they 
can lead, in time, toward an effective foreign 
Policy, a policy that will yield more security 
for the Nation in a more peaceful world. 
That is the only kind of policy which will 
Serve the interests of the people of the United 
States. That is the only kind of policy 
sont, ‘worthy of the people of the United 
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Position of North Dakota State Welfare 
Board Regarding Federal Appropria- 
tions for Public Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
received by me, which is similar to one 
received by my colleague [Mr. Lancer], 
from Mr. Carlyle D. Onsrud, a member 
of the North Dakota Welfare Board. 
The telegram pertains to certain pend- 
ing appropriations. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

BisMarcK, N. Dak. 
Hon. MILTON R. Youne, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

North Dakota seriously concerned regard- 
ing Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation for public assistance. 
The stalemate on this appropriation puts 
in jeopardy May and June grants for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. North 
Dakota can advance State funds for May. 
If the stalemate continues it cannot guar- 
antee operation except in old-age assistance 
A question whether State Welfare Board can 
advance State funds on any program unless 
it is fairly certain Federal funds will come 
subsequently to replace the State funds sub- 
stituting for Federal funds. 

Likewise concerned with that part of that 
appropriation dealing with administration of 
public assistance. The Federal Social Se- 
curity Act provides that the States will be 
reimbursed 50 percent matching for admin- 
istrative costs of these programs. This is a 
long-standing principle and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a resounding legal and moral 
obligation to live up to the commitment in 
the act. A State welfare director makes 
his recommendations for administrative 
costs to the State legislature very 2 years, 
based on the receipt of Federal moneys ac- 
cording to what the Federal Government 
contracts to do by its own act. The 53 boards 
of county commissioners make their budget 
on the basis of reimbursement from the 
State Welfare Board of a percentage of funds 
for administration. The Congress by break- 
ing away from this principle through the 
process of closed-end appropriations snatches 
the rug out from under responsible admin- 
istration of public assistance so sensitively 
attuned to every level of government follow- 
ing a formula. Very genuinely and sincerely 
I think that any closed-end appropriation for 
administration both for fiscal 1958 and the 
deficiency for fiscal 1957 completely nulli- 
fies the 50-50 provision already in the act. 


“This we regard as unselective cutting of a 


dangerous character because reasonable and 
adequate administration of public assist- 
ance depends on administrative money to 
employ caseworkers and county directors 
to investigate and serve the Morth Dakota 
citizens that need public assistance. A 
closed ceiling on administrative grants for 
individuals or for the administration of an 
admittedly complicated program, realistic- 
ally high costs of living and medical care 
cannot be nullified by inadequate appropria- 
tions. The times therefore call for a tighter 
screening than ever to exclude those not 
legitimately in need. Once on the rolls the 
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cost is high. Indiscriminate tinkering with 
administration through inordinate cutting 
could cost many millions becanse of lack of 
help. 

We urge strongly that the Congress use 
essential prudence in not adopting a closed- 
end appropriation in either grants or ad- 
ministrative funds. We want to assure you 
that the State Welfare Board in North Da- 
kota is concerned about the high cost of 
government as well as the Congress. We 
know the Social Security Administration and 
the American Public Welfare Association 
would welcome an examination of the rea- 
sons that support the type of appeal that I 
am making today. Let there be an exami- 
nation but let it come with ample oppor- 
tunity for an objective, comprehensive, and 
intelligent analysis. Impulsive action will 
do much harm to so many people. We would 
appreciate very much your efforts to restore 
the cuts made in public-assistance admin- 
istrative costs so that they will be ir har- 
mony with the recommendations of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. We would ask very humbly and sin- 
cerely also that the principle of open-end 
appropriations for grants and administra- 
tion be continued as a vital essential of 
adequate public assistance in our State and 
in the Nation. 

With kind regards, 
CaRLYLE D. ONSRUD. 





Aviation Facilities Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, last 
week the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and I, in response to a rec- 
ommendation of the President, intro- 
duced an aviation bill to create a com- 
misSion for the promotion of the aviation 
program to meet the advent of jet pro- 
pulsion planes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a report by Mr. Edward P. Curtis, the 
President’s special adviser in this field, 
which was forwarded to the Senate at 
the time of the President’s message on 
the matter. I make this request so that 
all Members of the Senate may have the 
advantage of this very critical analysis, 
and the suggestions for solving the 
problem. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

INTERIM REPORT OF Spectat ASSISTANT FOR 
AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING, APRIL 1957 
Shortly after assuming the duties of Spe- 

cial Assistant for Aviation Facilities Planning 

last year, the facts on our air traffic in the 

United States began to pour into my office. 

The alarm which has been voiced in the past 

from many sources is, in fact, supported by 

evidence that our airways and terminals are 
subject to increasing congestion. 

Over 65,000 aircraft are flown daily in 
the United States. We have counted, with 
the aid of radars, as many as 220 aircraft fly- 
ing at one time in the vicinity of a major city. 
Many thousands of military jets mingle in 
the mixed traffic of our airways and serve to 
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accent the dangers of “see and be seen” rules. 
The pilot needs assistance if he is to cope 
with the great increase in aircraft speed and 
if the danger of collisions is to be minimized. 

The present situation is perhaps no more 
startling than the extraordinary growth in 
air traffic which the public desires and the 
economy will support in the future. 

In 1946 only 6 billion passenger miles 
were flown in the United States by the air- 
lines. In 1956 this had mushroomed to 20 
billion passenger miles. My studies show 
that this figure will be approximately 70 bil- 
lion in 1975. In addition, the present 61,000 
private United States aircraft will exceed 
100,000 in 1975. 

Clearly, the safety and convenience of the 
public now and in the future requires more 
sophisticated and energetic efforts to reduce 
the hazard and delay in the Nation's air 
traffic. The Federal Government must lead 
and support this effort. The present vigor- 
ous program of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to expand its existing facilities 
using known techniques is highly commend- 
able and deserves our full support. Its full 
energies will be needed to accomplish this. 
The specific proposal of legislation attached 
to this report in no way affects the opera- 
tional measures which the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration intends to carry out. 

I have searched thoroughly for the basic 
causes of our airways problems, and one in 
particular has emerged sharply: the military 
and civil agencies in. the Federal Govern- 
ment which control and expedite air traffic 
are not provided systems acceptable to them 
with which to modernize their operations. 
Acceptability depends, in large part, on joint 
test and evaluation by civil and military 
pilots and ground controllers. 

The Government can take steps to solve 
this problem now, and I respectfully attach a 
draft bill which proposes legislation to do it. 
Therefore, I wish to explain this problem and 
its solution, which is urgently needed. This 
is the purpose of the interim report. 

A search was first made to determine why 
aggressive efforts have not been made in the 
past decade to modernize the systems and 
methods used to assist Our air traffic. I 
found that there was no lack of scientific 
ideas. In fact, an over-abundance of elec- 
.tronic systems have been developed in the 
laboratories to improve our terminal and en- 
route operations. Most of these have been 
shelved and never used. The key to this 
dilemma may be found in the organizational 
arrangements in the executive branch which 
are intended to set the goals, to develop, and 
to select the systems and methods which will 
meet these goals. 

The problem of modernizing the airways 
was clearly recognized in 1948 as one which 
required urgent action. The actions taken 
then have not been effective. The Govern- 
ment attempted to resolve the technical con- 
fiicts in air traffic control at that time by 
creating the Air Navigation Development 
Board. The board was established by an 
interagency agreement between the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce. Many ex- 
cellent men have bent their efforts toward 
making it work. However, the statutory au- 
thority of each of the two agencies and the 
clouding of the air traffic control problem by 
an understandable concentration on agency 
missions have made the board far less effec- 
tive than anticipated. There being just two 
voting members on it, all actions have re- 
quired unanimous agreement. This board 
of two members, without legal status and 
without control of its own funds, has been 
unable to bring sufficient authority, decision, 
or clear objectives to bear on air traffic prob- 
lems. 

In addition, there are several Government 
and industry committees which have delib- 
erated constantly in the past 10 years on the 
goals and the techniques for air traffic con- 
trol and air navigation.” In spite of the usual 
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difficulties of committee action, they have 
produced, in the past, some useful advice. 
However, there has been no one agency with 
specific authority and capability for them to 
advise. 

The determination of our goals, and the 
selection of systems and methods for con- 
trolling our air traffic, has been dangerously 
slow. It cannot be expedited by committee 
and interagency coordination. This was not 
recognized 10 years ago, and ‘today we find 
our air traffic system antiquated and under 
strength. 

The rapid, continuing growth of aviation 
foretells future conditions which demand a 
new element of decision making now, a more 
modern organizational structure to evaluate 
and select our air traffic system of the future. 

This shortcoming has been recognized and 
separated from many other organizational 
problems. in aviation. The nature of its 
remedy and the urgency of need has 
prompted me to prepare a draft bill and clear 
it with the interested executive departments. 
This bill is intended for the use of Congress 
in creating an Airways Modernization Board. 
The chairman would be appointed by the 
President, and would have no affiliations with 
existing Government agencies. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Defense would each 
supply one member to the board, in view of 
their basic interest in its activities. 

The Airways Modernization Board, as an 
independent agency, would be responsible 
for developing and consolidating the re- 
quirements for future systems which are 
needed to provide the necessary communi- 
eations, navigational aids, and control needed 
to accommodate the future air traffic in the 
United States. It would be responsible as 
well for the systems engineering, the evalua- 
tion, and the selection of such aids as will 
best serve the needs of aviation. 

This bill recognizes that military and civil 
aviation share the same airspace. It recog- 
nizes that the selection of future systems and 
methods of control of air traffic is a public 
action in the broadest sense. The Board is 
authorized to assemble military as well as 
civil personnel to assist in conducting its af- 
fairs. The Board is likewise expected to ar- 
range for satisfactory and equitable advice 
from the users of aircraft and the engineer- 
ing talents of industry. In other words, the 
Board will conduct a joint analysis, test and 
selection activity which recognizes that the 
national system must accommodate the civil 
and military air traffic in peace or war. 

The overall system is an essential part of 
our national defense against air attack. It 
likewise must respond to the growing de- 
mands of public need. These apparently dif- 
ferent requirements have “not been subject 
to resolution by the committee conference 
methods which have been used. Therefore, 
the Board is expected to engage in exten- 
sive test and experimentation in the field, 
where the intricate problems of procedure 
and equipment can be tried, and the pilots 
and traffic controllers can experiment to- 
gether, bringing the skills of science to bear, 
and to resolve their problems. This Board, 
with an impartial Chairman, will then be 
able to arrive at decisions and specify the 
most advantageous from an eco- 
nomi¢, operational, and technical point of 
view. ~ 

It is intended that this Board will specify 
new systems which will best serve the needs 
of all air navigation and traffic control to the 
interested military and civil agencies. It is 
not intended that the Board will have the 
authority to develop or procure the final 
ground or airborne equipments to be used 
in operations. 

The Airways Modernization Board is pro- 
posed as an interim organization to establish 
a point of responsibility for system develop- 
ment and selection. At present, this kind 
of activity is scattered t the two 
principal agencies. This bill is proposed in 
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order to consolidate this activity and to j,; 
tiate the joint test and evaluation yw... 
which is so urgently needed if this co... 
is to avoid an increase in delay and },.,. 
to air traffic. 

The functions which the Board wj)) 
form are entirely in consonance wi:) 
considerations being given to a broader 
change in Federal Government organizatioy, 
for aviation matters. In my final report, 
intend to cover the broader plan. However 
it is now clear that much more thorouch 
examination needs to be undertaken in order 
to achieve a durable permanent organization 
To recommend such in final form too quick. 
ly might result in improvisations Which 
would complicate or delay the expected ac- 
tion necessary to accommodate the civ! and 
military needs of aviation in the future. 

Consequently, the Airways Modernization 


Board is proposed as the most expeditious a: d 
effective way to commence the long-range 
improvement of our air traffic systems. I< 
tenure of 3 years is proposed as sufficien: 
to establish the permanent functions o¢ 


joint test, evaluation and selection of air 
traffic systems. This period of time likewise 
will permit the executive branch to plan fur- 
ther organizational adjustments into which 
og functions of this new Board will logically 
Respectfully submitted. 
Epwarp P. Curtis 





Senator O’Mahoney Understands Threat 
to Liberty in Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled “Senator O’MaHoney Un- 
derstands Threat to Liberty in Civil 
Rights Bill,” published in the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C., under date 
of April 17, 1957. The able editor of this 
outstanding newspaper is Hon. Thomas 
M. Waring. This editorial commends 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney) for his sound 
position on the question of the right to 
trial by jury, and how this important 
part of our heritage is being threatened 
by the so-called civil rights bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

- was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
SENATOR O’MAHONEY UNDERSTANDS 
TO LiIBerTy IN Crvi. RicutTs Bi! 

Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Hibernian Society in Charleston March 18, 
1947, Senator JosepH C. O’MaHONEY, of Wy- 
oming, stressed the fact that the United 
States has repudiated the doctrine of arbi- 
trary power, d 

This week, 10. years after he made this 
statement, Senator O’ManHoney gave evidence 
that he believes what he said. The Demo- 
cratic Senator lined up with southern critics 
of the so-called civil rights bili. He said he 
was in favor of a civil rights bill but one 
that is conceived in justice and freedom 
rather than in any thought of punishment. 

Senator O’Manoner told reporters that the 
proposed tial Civil Rights Commis- 

sion to investigate complaints of civ!! rights 
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yiolations could easily do more harm than 
good. And with respect to another purt of 
the bill vigorously opposed by southern 
senators, he said, “I don’t think we should 
be afriad of @ jury trial in matters of this 
ind.” In announcing his stand on the leg- 
jslation, he said that the South has made 
many striking advances in racial relations, 
while such relations in some other parts of 
the country have worsened. 

senator O’MaHoneY’s stand on the civil 
rights bill is of major significance. His 
statement shows that the South is gaining 
ground in its battle to convince other re- 
gions that the force bills are a threat to the 
liberties of all Americans. 

senator O’Mamoney is not a Western con- 
servative like, say, Senator Barry GoLp- 
waTer, Republican, of Arizona, who might 
be to line up with southern con- 
servatives. The Senator from Wyoming is 
, western liberal and an oldtime supporter 
of the New Deal. Hence his acceptance of 
some of the southern constitutional argu- 
ments is all the more meaningful. 

If Senator O’Manoney is convinced that 
the right to jury trial and other parts of our 
peritage are being threatened by the civil 
rights bill, the likelihood of convincing other 
northern and western Senators is consider- 

e. 

“- order to overcome the propaganda bar- 
riers of the NAACP and convince these Sen- 
ators, the South must continue to argue its 
case—and on the highest level. Senator 
sam Ervin of North Carolina has done es- 
pecially fine work this session in accom- 
plishing just that. 

The other task facing southerners is that 
of insisting on respect for law and order 
throughout our region, The enemies of the 
south must not have any excuse for urging 
Federal intervention. Hoodlumism must be 
put down. The ignorant elements who join 
the Ku Klux Klan must be made to realize 
they are under the eyes of local and State 
police. Responsible men must stay active 
in movements such as the Citizens Council, 
and prevent infiltration by troublemakers or 
hotheads, - 

If the South can speak with dignity in 
Washington and act with honesty and good 
sense at home, there will be more Senator 
OMahoneys who will realize southerners 
are fighting the good fight for American lib- 
erties. 





What Can We Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


Y” OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Rever- 
end James’ A. Chandler, of Mobile, Ala., 
is a retired Methodist minister who, 
since giving up his active ministry, has 
continued to write articles on religious 
subjects even though confined to his bed 
because of illness. ; 

Reverend Chandler’s article, entitled 
“What Cam We Do?” which appeared 
in the February 5, 1957, issue of the 
Methodist Christian Advocate, published 
in Birmingham, Ala., is an inspirational 
tall for steadfast faith in our God and 
for the optimism and hope such faith 
tagenders for the future. 

Iask unanimous consent to have Rev- 
trend Chandler’s article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHat Can WE Do? 
(By Rev. James A. Chandler, retired) 


“In a world which teeters on the edge of 
an abyss of terror and death, what can we as 
individual Christians do?” (Editorial in 
Methodist Christian Advocate, December 4, 
1956.) 

We can trust God and the moral order of 
the universe. 

We are not accidents, neither is the world. 
If God has a purpose in everything and if 
on the earth nothing walks with aimless 
feet, this is not an aimless or a teetering 
world. Therefore, it must end right. 


“That which began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once, prove accurst.” 
—Browning. 


If we sing, “This is our Father’s world,” we 
should believe it. 

Parents are more responsible for their 
children than they are for themselves. -They 
did not ask to be born into the world. In 
like manner, God is more responsible for the 
world than the world is responsible for itself 
or those who dwell within it. 

Christians cannot believe that blind fate 
holds helm or that God has abdicated. His 
throne to the Devil. It is therefore difficult 
to believe that God will suffer His purposes 
to fail or His world to go to pieces. 

Christians cannot justify any hopeless out- 
look upon the future. - We do not know what 
the future holds, but we know who holds the 
future. The parables of the leaven and of 
the mustard seed indicate the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God in this world. St. John 
declares that the holy-city, the new Jeru- 
salem, is to come down from God out of 
heaven into this world and that the taber- 
nacle of God is to be with men. (Revela- 
tion 21: 2-3.) 

The lights are not going out all over the 
world. “There is not enough darkness in 
the world to put out the light of one candle.” 
“The light shines in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not overcome it.” (RSV John 
1: 5.) 

The earth may teeter and totter and reel, 
but the foundation standeth sure. The seas 
may roar and deep answer unto deep, but the 
Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters. 

“In vain we search the lowest deeps, for 
Him no depths can drown.” 

He whom the winds and the waves obeyed 
always rebuked the fears of His disciples. 
With Christ, the master of storm and tempest, 
on board, we need not flounder nor drown in 
a sea of fear. ‘We are saved by hope.” No 
Christian can be a pessimist. 

Because of the world’s conflicts and com- 
motions, many fear the destruction of civil- 
ization and prophesy the end of the world. 
Wars and rumors of wars are cited as proof 
that the end is near. But the world has hed 
those conditions through long centuries. 
“History proves that in the last 2,500 years, 
this world has had 11 years of war for every 
year of peace” (Nathanael Olsen). Yet peo- 
ple have been expecting the end of all things 
and the bodily reappearing of our Lord ever 
since the days of St. Paul. In fact, St. Paul 
and the early Christians expected the Lord’s 
return during their lifetime. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand. The loving heart natu- 
rally longs for the return of its beloved. 
But the times are in God’s hands and no man 
knoweth the hour. 

“This is my Father’s world.” If so, let us 
trust Him to see it triumphantly through 
all that threatens its destruction. 

The philosophy of St. Paul, the greatest 
philosopher that ever lived, is our stabilizer, 
@ gyroscope particularly apropos to present 
world conditions. To St. Paul, all the com- 
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motions and convulsions of the inanimate 
world, the groans of beasts, and the groans of 
man, are in sympathetic understanding and 
perfect unison—"“the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now” 
(Romans 8: 22). To St. Paul, who could 
read the thoughts of plants and trees and 
could hear the heartbeat of nature, the uni- 
versal frame of nature is in the throes of a 
mighty travail felt in every part and crying 
out for deliverance—as a mother with child— 
and that so sure as there be birth pangs so 
sure must there be a birth, the birth of a 
new world, a new humanity, a new and better 
social order (Romans 8: 22). Out of St. 
Paul’s philosophy of pain grows St. Paul’s 
Philosophy of the Christian life (Romans 
8: 26-39). So that, and no wonder, he could 
exultantly declare, “And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to His purpose.”’ 

Isaiah, looking far down the vista of time, 
prophesied the time when “nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore” (Isaiah 2: 4). If 
so, how can it be that the world “teeters 
on the edge of an abyss’? He also wrote 
with the pen of divine inspiration, “He (the 
Christ) shall not fail nor be discouraged 
until He has established justice in the 
earth” (Isaiah 42: 4). There is no place 
in our holy religion for either the word 
or the spirit of defeatism. Victory is 
perched upon our banners. No army could 
have the heart to win, if it should be as- 
sured it marches to a sure defeat. What- 
ever the seeming or the temporary reverses, 
God’s world does not “teeter on the brink 
of an abyss” nor need anyone's life “tum- 
ble in.” 

We cannot believe that God will suffer 
His world to be destroyed by bombs or all 
the forces that the wicked can muster. The 
Kremlin denies the existence of God, hates 
righteousness, and defies the moral order 
of the universe. The Kremlin has within 
itself the elements of its own inherent rot- 
tenness and final destruction. “A famous 
historian lists 19 civilizations which have 
flourished and disappeared. Only 3 of these 
were overcome by outside forces, 16 of them 
decayed from within” (Dr. Charles M. 
Crowe). The swords Russia fashions against 
the freedom-loving nations cannot prevail. 
How can they, if it is still true that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation and sin is a re- 
proach to any people” and that “except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it?” 

A bishop had been walking the floor far 
into the night, worrying about certain evil 
forces that seemed to prevail over all that 
is righteous and good. Through sheer ex- 
haustion he fell into his easy chair and 
was soon sound asleep. He dreamed that an 
angel came to him and said, “Bishop, you 
can undress now and go to bed: the Lord 
God will take over the rest of the night.” 

If this is our Father’s world, we cannot 
accept any thought that God will suffer His 
purposes to fail, or that He will stand idly 
by and see His world destroyed by the de- 
vices of the wicked, or by all the milftary 
forces they may assemble against it. 

In the revised standard version of the 
75th Psalm, we find these very significant 
words: 

“When the earth totters, and all its in- 
habitants, it is I who keep steady its pillars. 
I say to the boastful, ‘Do not boast,’ and 
to the wicked, ‘Do not lift up your horn: do 
not lift up your horn on high, or speak with 
insolent neck.’ For not from the east or 
from the west and not from the wilderness 
comes lifting up, but it is God who executes 
judgment, putting down one and lifting up 
another. 

“When the earth totters, and all its in- 
habitants, it is I who keep steady its pillars.” 
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How To Spoil a Political Work of Art 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Spoil a Political Work 
of Art,” written by Arthur Krock, which 
was published in this morning’s New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How To Spor A PoLiITicAL WorRK OF ART 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, April 17.—One of the fondest 
beliefs of the Democratic management in 
the 1956 presidential campaign was that the 
voters could be persuaded that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was a do-nothing President, idly 
uninformed on public issues and content to 
let a few advisers decide everything—the 
kind of head of state the French know his- 
torically as “le roi fainéant.” And the Demo- 
cratic campaign management as well as the 
party candidate for President apparently 
came to believe this themselves. ~ 

By October 4 Adlai E. Stevenson had suf- 
ficiently completed this political portrait to 
show it to a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., audience, as 
follows: “Unfortunately, this failure of lead- 
ership is not unique [his reference was to 
the President’s news conference statement 
that he didn’t know why the Republicans in 
Congress had not supported a bill he favored 
to relieve unemployment in depressed areas]. 
In other vital matters * * * it has appeared 
that the President has not known or has not 
cared what was going on.” And Stevenson, 
who later was to refer to the recumbent in 
the White House, inquired if it “was any 
wonder why we ask, ‘Who’s in charge here?’ ” 

This correspondent agreed at the time, and 
before and since, that there are some in the 
multitude of questions posed at White House 
news conferences which it might be rea- 
sonably assumed the President could answer 
informatively but which he has seemed un- 
able to do. And this could lend support to 
the deduction either that his staff failed to 
brief him on matters as it should, or that 
he was strangely unconcerned with them. 

But close daily observation of the work- 
ings of the executive branch never created 
an impression in this Department that there 
was any resemblance to reality in the portrait 
of the President painted by Stevenson and 
the Democratic campaign management. To 
the contrary, there was continuous proof 
positive that the answer to the question, 
“Who's in charge here?” always has been 
“Eisenhower.” And the election results were 
powerful evidence that the great voting 
majority accepted and approved this as the 
fact. 

THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


The President’s news conference today 
was particularly interesting with respect to 
this campaign background. His reaction was 
spontaneous to certain questions that con- 
cerned the powers and duties the Consti- 
tution and his oath impose on the President 
alone. And it was the unstudied response of 
a man who is master in his house. 

Had the President seen a letter to him 
from 10 Members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy in which he 
was asked to “give the highest considera- 
tion” to the reappointment of Commissioner 
Thomas E. Murray, the Democratic dissenting 
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minority of the Atomic Energy Commission? 
The President hadn’t seen it, but when he 
did his reaction would be that “it is my re- 
sponsibility to appoint people in the execu- 
tive department.” And he emphasized “my.” 

Would the Strategic Air Command be 
used as an offensive weapon in some future 
small war, as General LeMay said it was 
ready to be employed? “When [if] you get 
a picture,” replied the President, “of the 
great Strategic Air Command charging all 
over the world for little police troubles, of 
course that would be entirely wrong.” There 
was no doubt the Commander in Chief, and 
not just the constitutional one, was speak- 
ing. 

Has the administration changed policy in 
the respect that it will now discourage any 
use by American shipping of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, which it has asserted to be a free 
international waterway, “while negotiating 
with the Egyptians on the Suez question”? 
“We have not changed our policy with re- 
spect either to Aqaba or Suez, I assure you,” 
the President answered, and the last three 
words bespoke full knowledge and final au- 
thority. 

BOSS OF THE RAILROAD 


If King ,Hussein of Jordan asks for our 
military or economic aid, will we give it as the 
first use of the Eisenhower Mideast Doctrine 
that Congress has sanctioned in advance by 
resolution? If Jordan is attacked in the cir- 
cumstances of that resolution, and asks for 
aid, the answer will be yes, said the President. 
And if the circumstances bring into play 
instead the Anglo-French-American commit- 
ment of 1951, the answer again will be yes. 
Once more there was no resemblance to the 
Democratic campaign picture last year. 

Did Postmaster General Summerfield cut 
down the mails on his own or with the Pres- 
ident’s advance approval? “He acted with 
my complete approval and came to me before 
he did it.” And so with every question that 
concerned the Presidential authority and re- 
sponsibility. Even when he explained that 
he had relied wholly on subordinate coun- 
sel—as in the appointment of Scott McLeod 
as Ambassador to Ireland—the President 
added that the subordinate “is held respon- 
sible by me” for the end results of his 
counsel. 

The Federal railroad-is run badly on occa- 
sion, and the timetables are not always to be 
relied on, as when the budget express reverses 
its direction. But there is no doubt who is 
in charge. 





Air Rights and Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Air Rights and Defense,” which 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial- 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arr RIGHTS AND DEFENSE 

The Dutch Government did not get all that 
it asked for in the air-rights agreement re- 
cently concluded with this country. But 
Prime Minister Drees’ personal appeal to 
President Eisenhower to intervene in the 
case probably may be credited with the 
decision to overturn the recommendation of 
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the Civil Aeronautics-Board. Apparently 
Mr. Drees’ argument that the Duteh oe 
maintain “their historic position as ay... 
carrier if (Holland) is to pull its yo.” 
as @ sound member of the Western Aljiay,.- 
the Netherlands airline was granteq 9 “an 
tional air routes serving this country. ; ;, 
Houston and 1 to New York. Hollang .\...” 
had two American routes. 

This means, in effect, that foreign polic 
considerations have outweighed ec saaie 
arguments in the decision—partly at the ee 
pense of American and other foreicon ho 
lines now linking this country and Europ. 
This alone does not make the agreement 
unsound as a matter of national policy. yyy). 
tual defense often necessitates concessions. 
The question is whether the basing of ., 
international air-rights agreement on this 
sort of consideration does not invite a com. 
plete breakdown of the already rather syp. 
jective procedures by which the CAB assigns 
such routes. oy 

Generally this newspaper favors the broad. 
est opportunities for the airlines of al) na. 
tions to share in the world’s air commerce 
The arbitrary exclusion of foreign lines from 
this country would amount to a kind of pro. 
tectionism altogether inconsistent with this 
country’s desire for freer world trade. Byt 
this does not mean that the interests of 
American carriers—which are competing 
against governmentally underwritten foreign 
carriers—should be cast aside, or that eco. 
nomic or unnecessary operations should be 
allowed. Nor does it mean that this country 
should fail to seek a mutuality of air-rights 
concessions and scrupulous respect for past 
accords. As for defense considerations, they 
could and should be met in some more direct 
fashion, although the needs of mutual secu. 
rity do have a proper place in the coun. 
try’s general trade philosophy, of course. 

Moves are afoot to provide for concgres. 
sional review of international air agreements, 
Presidential intervention; it seems to us, 
complicates these negotiations more than 
enough already. Probably there is no en. 
tirely satisfactory answer to a problem that 
invariably touches on foreign policy as well 
as domestic economies. But debates in Con- 
gress would scarcely help matters. The de- 
sirable course, rather, is to place more reli- 
ance on the deliberate and dispassionate 
findings of the CAB staff in the absence of 
really compelling reasons to overrule them. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I desire to insert 
the report of the Minneapolis Citizens’ 
Committee on the Study of Federal Aid 
to Education. This report has been sub- 
mitted in letters by Frank E. Adams, 
president of our board of education, and 
Rufus A. Putnam, superintendent of 
schools, whose letters of submission are 

ted. 

The letters and report follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS PusBLic SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Roy W. WI=r, 


The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Wrer: On January 15, 1957, the 
board of education authorized the president 
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of the poard to appoint a citizens’ commit- 

tee to study Federal aid to education and to 

submit findings and recommendations to the 

poard of education, to be forwarded to the 
of the United States for action. 

At the meeting of the board of education 
ghich was held on March 26, 1957, the board 
to endorse and support the report 

h the citizens’ committee presented to 
the board and to send copies of the report 
to the Minnesota delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

a copy of the report of the citizens’ com- 
mittee is enclosed. 
Yours very truly, 
Rurus A. Putnam, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
MINNEAPOLIS PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
ongressman Roy WIER, 
F Gass Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

pear Ror: As president of the Minneapolis 
school Board, and by action of the school 
poard directors, I appointed a special com- 
mittee of Minneapolis citizens to study the 
entire question of Federal aid to education. 
Iam enclosing herewith a copy of this re- 
port and the committee members. 

Our board met on March 26, 1957, and 
ynanimously endorsed this committee’s re- 
port. It was voted to send copies to our 
senators and Congressmen for their consid- 
eration. 

It has been my feeling that some form of 
Federal aid to education is not only inevi- 
table but mecessary. It was my concern as 
to what type of aid and who would be the 
recipients that prompted our study. 

We hope that our conclusions will serve 
for some sort of action in the right direction. 

To my knowledge this is the first time any 
lage school board has undertaken such a 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank E. ApAms, 

President, Minneapolis School Board. 
REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To Stupy 
FeperRAL AID TO EDUCATION APPOINTED BY 

MINNEAPOLIS Boarp or EpucaTIon, Marcu 
25, 1957 


To the Members of the Board of Education: 

The members of your committee, appointed 
in accordance with your resolution of Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, have considered the many facets 
of the problem of Federal support for the 
public schools. 

This committee realizes and believes in 
the necessity and inevitability of Federal aid 
fer publicly controlled and tax-supported 
schools, and recommends: 

1, Federal for the public schools 
should be distributed solely on the basis of 
the number of children of school age within 
tach State. 

2. Control of the public schools should re- 
main the complete responsibility of the 
States and. local school districts; and any 
funds derived from Federal sources should 
be channeled to the several States through 
the United States Office of Education and the 
rspective State departments of education. 

3. The basic responsibility for the financial 
support of the public schools. should remain 
with the States and local communities; but 
tis in the national interest and entirely 
*ppropriate for the Federal Government to 
a continuing and extended partial sup- 
4. In addition to providing partial current 
upport of education, and filling other edu- 
ee needs, Federal funds should be used 

construct and equip public-school 
buildings 


5. The offshore of] and gas resources be- 
Yond the limits of State jurisdictions be- 
long to all the people; and the 

such resources should be dedicated to 
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the use of publicly controlled and tax-sup- 
ported schools. 
Respectfully submitted. 
SPecIAL COMMITTEE TO Srupy Ferp- 
ERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 
JaMEs B. Lunp, Chairman. 
Mrs. Howarp S. Kaun, Secretary. 
MarcH 25, 1957. 


The recommendations of this committee 
have been established upon certain basic 
considerations which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Proposals for Federal aid to schools now 
being considered by the Congress generally 
emphasize aid for school construction, These 
proposals are based on the premise that many 
school districts are unable to meet the class- 
room shortage through their own resources; 
consequently, these districts should be helped 
through Federal grants. Even though some 
of the proposals would distribute Federal 
funds among the States on the basis of the 
number of school children, each State would 
determine how the funds would be appor- 
tioned among the school districts. In most 
States, need and the ability to pay would 
be major factors in determining the amount 
allotted to each district. 

Because Minneapolis has more _ taxable 
wealth per pupil than the average community 
in Minnesota or in the Nation, the-Min- 
neapolis schools would probably not bene- 
fit directly from any plan of Federal aid 
which was based upon equalization of need. 
The proposals now before Congress would be 
of indirect benefit, perhaps, by providing 
some aid to other Minnesota communities 
whose needs ‘might otherwise have to be 
financed from State taxes, a substantial part 
of which are paid by Minneapolis citizens. 

In America, schools have been kept close 
to the people and there is general agreement 
that it is in the interest of democracy to 
keep them thus. Financial support is closely 
related to control over expenditures. There 
is general concern that Federal support 
should not be synonymous with Federal con- 
trol. In a Federal program based on need, 
or equalization, there is a danger of Federal 
control. In order to preserve the funda- 
mental principle of local control of public 
schools, therefore, any program of Federal 
support should be distributed on a purely ob- 
jective, pupil population basis. 

The Federal Government creates no wealth. 
It has no resources which are not available 
to States and local communities. However, 
with the growth of nationwide industries 
whose wealth-generating powers. stretch 
across State lines, and with the correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting powers and the 
increasing concentration of tax collections 
at the Federal level, greater equity is secured 
by assessing a part of the cost of education 
through taxing powers at the Federal level. 
There is also real justification for using 
the income from certain natural resources 
which belong to all the people, such as the 
offshore oil lands, for the benefit of all the 
people by using such income to improve the 
quality of schools throughout the Nation. 

Because in a democracy all have equal votes 
in determining the affairs of Government; 
because education is the foundation of high 
living standards; and because of the mobility 
of population within and between the States, 
it is in the interest of all communities and 
of all citizens that there should be no “edu- 
cational slums.” Because good education 
for children in all parts of the country is a 
national concern, the Federal Government 
may properly be called upon to provide some 
support for the educational program. Be- 
cause local control of schools is also import- 
ant, the control and expenditure of such 
funds should be determined by the local dis- 
trict. 

Membership of the special committee to 
study Federal aid to education: James B. 
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Lund, chairman; Mrs. Howard S. Kahn, sec- 
retary; Frank Adams; Benjamin Drake; Mrs. 
Donald Dunshee; Shelton Granger; A. I. Heg- 
gerston; Dr. Frederick W. Hill; John Hueb- 
ner; York Langton; Kenneth F. McNulty; 
Mrs. M. L. Mansfield; Mrs. A. J. Smaby; Dr. 
Wm. E. Watson; Robert Wishart. 





TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very timely edi- 
torial regarding TVA, published in the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky., on 
April 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“NOTHING IN MIND,” THE PRESIDENT Says, 

REGARDING TVA 


Next month President Eisenhower must ap- 
point a new director to the board of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to succeed retiring 
director Dr. Harry Curtis, and on his ‘selec- 
tion depends the life or death of TVA. Yet 
the President revealed at Wednesday’s press 
conference that he hasn’t the foggiest noticn 
of what is at stake in the appointment, and 
blandly admitted that he had nothing in 
mind about the qualifications of the man to 
be chosen. 

Concerning the appointment, Frank van 
der Linden, of the Nashville Banner, asked 
if the man “would have to be an Eisenhower 
Republican, or an Army engineer like Gen- 
eral Vogel, or what did you have in mind 
on that?” Replied the President, “Well, I 
haven't got anything specifically in mind for 
the person you are talking about. But I 
believe, of course, it is a Board this is required 
to be bipartisan, and I don’t remember 
whether the man going out is a Republican 
or a Democrat.” 

The President is mistaken. There is 
nothing in the TVA enabling act requiring 
the Board to be bipartisan or nonpartisan, 
and while it is surprising that Mr, Eisen- 
hower is not familiar with the men who 
head this vitally important governmental 
agency, the politics of Dr. Curtis has no pos- 
sible bearing on the upcoming appointment. 

The President went on to say, according 
to the official transcript, that there are many 
appointments in which politics should play 
no part, and that he tries to get the best 
men, an effort which apparently failed when 
he chose his previous TVA Director, Gen. 
Herbert Vogel. 

Concerning TVA, the President said, “You 
certainly have to get a qualified individual, 
who would be a man knowing something 
about public utilities, their financing, and, 
in general, what I would call a middle-of- 
the road philosophy in all of this field of 
governmental intervention in local affairs.” 


In other words, the new director of TVA 
must be a man who considers the agency 
an example of intervention in local affairs, 
though it does not intervene in local affairs, 
and must have a middle-of-the-road, or 
lukewarm, attitude toward the very enter- 
prise he must help to guide. That is to say, 
he must be a man who knows something 
about power (how about flood control, land 
use, reforestation, administration, naviga- 


) 
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tion?) and who regards TVA with dynamic 
suspicion, or ardent apathy. 

That’s what President Eisenhower says. It 
isn’t what the law says. The law says the 
Director of TVA shall be a man who believes 
in TVA. 





The Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I am including in the Rrecorp a 
letter I addressed on April 3, 1957, to the 
Honorable Gordon Gray, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and a let- 
ter dated March 20, 1957, addressed to 
me by Mr. John M. Curley, president of 
the Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

Over a year ago I became convinced 
that the Department of Commerce and 
the Office of Defense Moblization were 
not taking all the necessary steps to pro- 
tect American business, particularly in 
the plating industry, insofar as the allo- 
cation of nickel was concerned. Subse- 
quent hearings by 3 committees of the 
Congress verified this conviction, and the 
Congress in Public Law 632 of the 84th 
Congress directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a study of the nickel sit- 
uation and report thereon by December 
31, 1956. The report admitted, in effect, 
that there had not been fair and equita- 
ble distribution, and it is my understand- 
ing that some progress has now been 
made in this regard respecting the plat- 
ing industry. Apparently, however, there 
has not been the same attention directed 
to the plight of other users, and I have 
accordingly propounded some questions 
on the subject to the Honorable Gordon 
Gray, the new Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

May I say for the Recorp that it is my 
hope that Mr. Gray will himself become 
acquainted with the nickel situation, the 
manner in which it has been allocated, 
and the extent to which the Federal 
agencies have delegated their responsi- 
bility for the allocation of this scarce and 
critical material. 

The letters follow: 

Apri 3, 1957. 
Hon. Gorpon Gray, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. GRay: Over a year ago I became 
interested in the cause of a number of re- 
sponsible business concerns that use nickel 
in connection with their operations in the 
plating industry, others in the stainless steel 
industry, others in the chemical industry, etc. 
I became convinced that the Government 
had a definite responsibility to insure fair 
and equitable allocation of nickel which was 
in short supply. This responsibility was in- 
creased in my opinion by the fact that 3344 
percent to 40 percent of available nickel was 
taken by the Government itself for defense 
and stockpiling purposes, thus increasing the 
shortage to civilian users. 

As a result of the light of publicity on the 
matter’ and following hearings by three con- 
gressional committees it became well estab- 
lished that the system of allocation, insofar 
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as platers were concerned, was not fair and 
equitable. Also the action of the Govern- 
ment in entering into an arrangement with 
the principal producers of nickel whereby 
that concern actually allocated the material 
to American industry was to say the least an 
unusual delegation if not abrogation of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 

The details of the allocation system were 
not published in the Federal Register or else- 
where to my knowledge so no one was quite 
sure just what the system was, the period 
upon which it was based, the provision for 
new and expanding businesses, curtailed 
businesses, etc. 

It is my understanding that the Commerce 
Department, after a survey requested by the 
Congress, has admitted the validity of the 
complaints of the platers and that some 
helpful steps have been taken with respect 
to the plating industry. However, the situa- 
tion with respect to operators in the stain- 
less-steel industry and I believe in other in- 
dustries remains the same. In this connec- 
tion I enclose a letter of March 20, 1957 from 
Mr. John M. Curley, president of the Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., wherein 
certain pertinent points are raised. I would 
appreciate your comments on the questions 
raised by Mr. Curley and also on the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Whether it would be possible to allocate 
the nickel sinter as he has suggested with- 
out involving the regular allotment of those 
who receive it? 

2. Whether additional supplies of the 
nickel sinter could be similarly handled? 

3. Whether some mills are receiving more 
nickel than they need while others are re- 
ceiving less than their requirements? r 

4. Whether there are plans to revise the 
existing allocation formula? 

5. Whether or not there is a written agree- 
ment between the Department of Commerce 
and/or Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the International Nickel Co. with respect to 
the allocation of nickel. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you with 
respect to this matter at your early con- 
venience and since there is a widespread 
interest in this subject I shall place this cor- 
respondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and shall afford your reply similar considera- 
tion unless you indicate otherwise. 

Very sincerely yours, ~ 
JOHN W. McCormack. 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CorpP., 
Baltimore, Md., March 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Office of the Majority Leader, 
Washington, D.C. i 

Desk CONGRESSMAN McCormack: ‘Thanks 
very much for your letter of March 6 with 
copy of the CoNGRESSIONAL Rzcorp contain- 
ing data on the scrap picture as far as export 
is concerned. This is very interesting and I 
certainly appreciate your having sent it to 
me. 

You know nickel has been a problem with 
us and with a couple of other concerns and 
the whole thing is set up on a ridiculous basis 
of our purchases from the Nickel Co., in 
1950 and 1951. Asa result of this, some peo- 
ple get more nickel than they need and we 
get little or nothing on unrated steel for 
domestic use. 

The nickel situation, however, is easing 
and there is every indication it is going to 
ease substantially in the near future. How- 
ever, in the meantime, we are still suffering 
for want of nickel and have to go out in the 
market and pay ridiculous prices for it be- 
cause nobody is willing to change the 
formula. 

At the present we have been advised by the 
BDSA that there is 1,500,000 of nickel 
sinter on hand in Philadelphia in the hands 
of the National Lead and it has been offered 
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to all the steel companies on the hasis ty. it T 












































is available to them, but it wil) ‘ 
their regular allotment and, aon ne adr 
all have refused it. We would love to et 7 outl 
but we have had to refuse it because > ame 
regular allotment is so small that we w a pan. 
not get aany electrolytic nickel if we pose 
this sinter at Philadelphia. sinter on." 
used by a steel mill, but you stil) have coo 
some electrolytic and our allotment ap Se 
small we could not even consider takin» 10 
However, if somebody is really sincere Hes the § 
material should not lie in Philadelphia fo. "= 
over a month just because somebody can 4 aM 
decide how to distribute it. We have 1. 
ommended that it be distributed on a caer 
ship basis because the mills wil! not accept : 
on a regular allotment basis, although ‘ames (a) 
body in Washington says it is not controjiey (a) 2 
If they would sell this, or any part of \; 1 19 
as a means of overcoming the very unfair in. Hon | 
equity, we would be glad to purchase - is he! 
quantity of it at the regular price. 7 yeu | 
There is another million pounds coming foreg 
in next week which will be in the same posi- ment 
tion and, of course, what -will probably hap- vide | 
pen, if they are not able to sell it, will be to sdmi 
put it in stockpile as the only other solution witho 
Along this line, if somebody realiy wants tg for e 
make sure the budget does not continue on 


its same high figure before adoption, a good 
place to look for saving is on the purchases 
of nickel for the stockpile. ; 
Everybody you talk to on the nickel ques. 
tion will tell you it is not controlled and that 
the Commerce Department does not tell how 
it is to be distributed; but, if we got that or 
any part of it on the basis on which it was 
offered, it would automatically be deducteq 
from our allotment from the Internationa) 
Nickel Co. as there is a tie-in of information 
between the various suppliers and whether 
you call it control or not, we are limited to 
@ very definite figure in spite of the fact that 
I am sure some mills get more than they 
need. 
If there is anything you could do to shake 
loose any part of this nickel sinter by get- 
ting the machinery working to a point where 
the facts can be considered and you do not 
have to be tied to a 7-year-old formula, it 
would be greatly appreciated and would be of 
tremendous assistance to us. 
I certainly hope there is something that 
can be done on this because it looks like a 
possible way of getting more nickel) without 
these people having to lose face which is 
what it all amounts to. 
Very truly yours, 
EaSTeRn STAINLESS Street Corpr,, 
JouHN M. Cur Ley, President. 





Amendments to Public Buildings Purchase 
Contract Act 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGRECOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 4 
have introduced H. R. 6993, a bill t 
amend and extend Public Law 519, 83d 
Congress, and to amend the Public Build- 
ing Act of 1926, as amended. | 

The general effect of H. R. 6993 ¥ 
be to continue the purchase contrac 
method of acquiring public buildings, 3 
program which may be coordinated wit 
existing authority for construction by @ 
rect appropriation under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, and 
existing leasing authority. 





1957 


That the Members may know the many 
yivantages of H. R. 6993 herewith is an 
e analysis which sets forth the 


oe emenits to existing law and accom- 
senyiNS statements in support of the pro- 


posed amendments: _ 
OUTLINE ANALYSIS 


section 411 of the Public Buildings Act of 
og, as amended, 63 Statute 176, as added by 
the act approved July 22, 1954 (68 Stat. 518), 
ysamended, is amended as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 519, 
83D CONGRESS 


Amendment 


(a) The proviso at the end of subsection 
(a) reading: “Provided, That prior to July 
1, 1955, a limitation of not to exceed $5 mil- 
jon is hereby established for such purpose” 
is hereby deleted and the following added in 
jieu thereof : “Provided, That subject to the 
foregoing restrictions on total annual pay- 
ments, any such purchase contract may pro- 
yide for payments at such intervals as the 
jdministrator may deem necessary and, 
yithout regard to the foregoing requirement 
for equal annual payments, for partial pay- 
ments during construction to cover interest 
om and amortization of the earned portion of 
the purchase price.” 

Explanation 


The recommended deletion’ would elim- 
inate language rendered obsolete through the 
pssage of time. The substitute proviso 
yould permit the beginning of the purchase 
contract term at the commencement of the 
gnstruction so that the amortization of 
principal and interest may be commenced on 
that portion of the cost of the improvements 
ts is represented by construction completed 
to the satisfaction of the Government. It is 
believed that these changes will facilitate 
both temporary and permanent financing 
since they will provide a means of eliminat- 
ing or reducing short-term ‘borrowing for con- 
struction, and of shortening the time the 
long-term investor must wait after making 
his commitment before investing his money 
d receiving amortization payments with 


interest. 
Amendment 


(b) The colon after the word “States” in 
ne fifth line of subsection (d) is changed to 
speriod and the remainder of the sentence 
mading, “Provided, That no such agreement 
nay provide for the payment by the United 
States in pursuance of the terms thereof of 
moneys in an aggregate annual amount in 
of 15 percent of the appraised fair 
market value of the property at the date of 
he purchase contract, or in the case of prop- 
ly where construction shall not have beer 
completed at that date in excess of 15 per- 
ent of the fair market value at the date 
of completion of such construction.” is 


deleted. 
Explanation 

The proviso which limits the aggregate an- 
al amount of payments under a purchase 
to 15 percent of the appraised fair 
ket value at the date of the contract or 
ne date of completion of construction, de- 
pending on whether or not the building is in 
wing at the date the contract is entered into, 

inconsistent with the basic authority of 
act, Congress sets the maximum limit 
cost for the project by approving esti- 
ies thereof recommended by this agency 
i has specified the minimum and maxi- 
m number of years over which the pur- 
price may be amortized, at the end of 
th time title to the property is required 
the statute to vest in the United States. 
y arbitrary limitation on the percentage 
fair market value which may be amortized 
tually might render the contract impos- 
of performance. In addition, the large 
jority of the projects involve new con- 
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struction and it is most impracticable, if not 
impossible, to determine in advance and be- 
fore completion, what the fair market value 
will be upon completion. 

Amendment 


(c) By striking from subsection (e) the 
words “within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘on or before June 30, 1960.” 


Explanation 

Subsection (e) of section 411 of the act 
provides that no appropriations shall be 
made for purchase contract projects which 
have not been approved by resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, within 3 years after the date of 
enactment of the act. The act was approved 
July 22, 1954. Therefore, in order that we 
may proceed with planning for additional 
urgently needed projects and submit_them 
to the committees for approval it is neces- 
sary that the act be continued in force for 
an additional period and we have here pro- 
vided for an extension until the end of the 
fiscal year approximately 3 years beyond the 
present expiration date. 


Amendment 


(d) By striking item (2) of subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(2) an estimate 
of the maximum cost of the project: Pro- 
vided, That the maximum cost set forth in 
any prospectus for any project may be ex- 
ceeded by not more than 15 percent or shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the per- 
centage increase or decrease, if any, as 
determined by the Administrator of General 
Services, in construction costs generally 
dating from the time of transmittal of such 
project to such committees;.” 


Explanation 


Under the method adopted by General 
Services Administration for implementation 
of the program buildings are designed to 
meet the particular needs of the agencies 
to be housed therein for construction on sites 
acquired for the particular building. Obvi- 
ously, the site cannot be acquired or prepara- 
tion of the plans and specifications under- 
taken until after complete approval of proj- 
ects by the Bureau of the Budget and both 
committees of Congress. Accordingly, the 
maximum cost estimates required by the law 
to be included in the prospectus submitted 
to obtain such approvals are on the basis of 
sketch plans. As the obtaining of all re- 
quired approvals, acquiring sites, preparing 
building plans and specifications, and adver- 
tising for bids are a time consuming pro- 
cedure, the estimates, for purposes of the 
prospectuses, must precede by periods rang- 
ing from 6 to 18 months, the award of con- 
struction contracts. The maximum cost 
estimates in the 99 projects already fully 
approved were based upon costs current at 
the time the estimates were made. As indi- 
cated by the testimony during the hearing 
construction costs increased from 10 to 15 
percent before we opened construction bids. 
As a result the maximum cost ceiling set 
forth in the prospectuses were jnacequate to 
cover current construction costs. While this 
problem could be alleviated through resub- 
mission of prospectuses, such action would 
further delay getting the projects underway 
and would appear to burden, unnecessarily, 
the committees. Accordingly, this amend- 
ment is proposed to provide that the maxi- 
mum estimates in the prospectuses may be 
exceeded or shall be reduced commensurate 
with increases or decreases in construction 
costs generally. 

Amendment 


(e) By striking item (3) of subsection (e) 
and ting in lieu thereof “(3) a compre- 
hensive pian for providing space for all Gov- 
ernment employees in the locality of the 
proposed project, having due regard for suit- 
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able space which may continue to be avail- 
able in existing Government-owned buildings 
and in rented buildings;”. 


Erplanation 


This amendment will substitute, for the 
certificates of need by the head of the using 
agency, a requirement for a comprehensive 
plan for providing space for all Government 
employees in the locality of the proposed 
project. This change will lend more flexi- 
bility to the problem of allocation of space 
in the project based on conditions prevailing 
at the time of completion of construction. 


Amendment 


(f) By striking the word “and” following 
the semicolon in item (7) of subsection (e), 
by changing such semicolon to a period and 
by striking item (8) of subsection (e). 


Explanation 


This amendment eliminates the require- 
ment that prospectuses include a statement 
by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, of 
conformity with the policy ef the President. 


Amendment 


(g) By changing the period at the end of 
subsection (h) to a colon and adding the 
following “Provided, That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized to enter 
into agreements with any State, county, 
municipality, or any subdivision thereof pro- 
viding for reduction in the amount of or for 
exemption from taxes otlerwise payable 
under this subsection.” 


Explanation 


Under this amendment agreements with 
States, counties, municipalities, or any sub- 
division thereof for exemption from or re- 
duction in taxes would be permissible. 


Amendment 


(h) A new subsection (k) to read as fol- 
lows is added: 

“(k) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of all an- 
nual payments contracted for under purchase 
contracts entered into pursuant to this sec- 
tion, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated in each fiscal year, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
prited, the amounts necessary to provide for 
such annual payments. Payments under 
purchase contracts entered into pursuant to 
this section shall be pledged, if the Admin- 
istrator of General Services so requires, as 
security for any loans obtained by a con- 
tractor to assist in the financing of the con- 
struction of the projects to which the pur- 
chase contracts relate.” 


Explanation 


Testimony adduced at the hearing estab- 
lished the fact that the difficulties encoun- 
tered by contractors in obtaining financing 
constituted a major deterrent to the imple- 
mentation of the program. Various poten- 
tial sources of financing have indicated a lack 
of interest due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s contractual obligation to make the 
annual payments due is the sole security 
offered. We were advised that a statutory 
amendment which would pledge the full 
faith and credit of the United States would 
materially aid market acceptability. The 
proposed provision, based on language con- 
tained in sections 10 (e) and (f) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended (42 U. S. C.:1410 (e) and (f)), is 
intended to accomplish the objective without 
making the contracts public debt transac- 
tions. The authority granted by this new 
subsection, of course, would be subject to 
the restrictions in the law on total annual 
payments as well as to all-of the other 
requirements thereof. 

Amendment 

(i} A new subsection (1) is added tS read 
follows: 

“(1) Wherever, in this section, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services is authorized to 
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enter into purchase contracts or a purchase 
contract, such authorization shall be deemed 
to include any contract or series or group 
of contracts, including but not limited to 
contracts covering acquisition of sites, prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications, financial 
arrangements, and construction which the 
Administrator of General Services deems 
necessary to effectuate any of the purposes 
of this section.” 
Explanation 


New subsection (e) is a technical amend- 
ment designed specifically to remove ques- 
tions heretofore raised by counsel for financ- 
‘ing institutions as to whether the terms 
“purchase contracts” or “purchase contract” 
as used in the act include any contract or 
series or group of contracts entered into by 
the Administrator of General Services as 
necessary to implement and effectuate the 
purposes of the act. 

Amendment 


(j) A new subsection (m) is added to read 
as follows: 

“(m) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 203, 41 U. S. C. 15), 
assignments of moneys due or to become due 
from the United States under any pur- 
chase contract entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of this section may be assigned 
to any bank, trust company, trust, insurance 
company, pension fund, other financing in- 
stitution including a Federal lending agency, 
or any other individual, firm, or organization 
providing the financing in connection with 
any approved project, whether acting as 
principal or trustee.” 

Explanation 


Counsel for potential investors of pension 
funds expressed the opinion that, in the ab- 
sence of a court decision or amendatory leg- 
islation, it had serious doubt as to whether 
a financing institution, acting as pension 
trustee, could qualify as an assignee under 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, as 
amended. .The question is not absolutely 
free from doubt even though the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, by de- 
cision dated October 9, 1956, specifically held 
that the validity of the assignment of the 
proceeds of a Government contract is not 
impaired by the fact that the indebtedness 
secured by the assignment represents an 
investment of trust funds, where legal title 
to, and control of such funds are vested in 
a bank or trust company. Accordingly, new 
subsection (m) has been drafted to elimi- 
nate this obstacle and enable participation 
of additional sources of financing. 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE Il, PUBLIC LAW 519, 83D 

CONGRESS 


Section 2: Subsection (g) of section 202 of 
the Post Office Department Property .Act of 
1954, as amended (39 U. S. C. 902 (g)), is 
further amended: 


Amendment 


(a) By striking the words “within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on or before June 
30, 1960”; 

Erplanation 

Subsection (g) of section 202 of the act 
provides that no appropriations shall be made 
for purchase contract projects which have 
not been approved by resolutions adopted by 
the Committees on Public Works of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of the act. The act was approved July 
22, 1954. Therefore, in order that we may 
proceed with planning for additional urg- 
ently needed projects and submit them to the 

ttees for approval it is necessary that 
the act be continued in force for an addi- 
tional period and we have here provided for 
an extension until the end of the fiscal year 
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approximately 3 years beyond the present 
expiration date. 
Amendment 
(b) By striking the word “and” following 
the semicolon in item (7) thereof and by 
changing the semicolon to a period, and by 
striking item (8) thereof. 
Explanation 
This amendment eliminates the require- 
ment that prospectuses include a statement 
by the Director, Bureau of the. Budget, of 
conformity with the policy of the President. 
Amendment 


(c) By changing the period at the end of 
subsection (h) to a colon and adding the 
following: Provided, That the Postmaster 
General is authorized to enter into agreement 
with any State, county, municipality, or any 
subdivision thereof providing for reduction 
in the amount of or for exemption from taxes 
otherwise payable under this subsection.” 

Explanation 

Under this amendment agreements with 
States, counties, municipalities or any sub- 
division thereof for exemption from or reduc- 
tion in taxes would be permissible. 
AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF 1926, 

AS AMENDED 


Section 3: The first section of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, * approved May 25, 1926, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 341), is further amend- 
ed by striking out “That, to enable” and 
inserting “That (a) to enable”, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) No appropriation shall be made to 
carry out the purposes of this act for any 
project (1) until the expiration of 30 cal- 
endar days of continuous session of the 
Congress following the date on which the 
Administrator of General Serviees has sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and House of Representatives a 
prospectus of the proposed project, or (2) 
where a resolution has been adopted by 
either committee, during such period, stat- 
ing in substance that such committee does 
not approve of such a project. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection continuity of ses- 
sion shall be considered as broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
but in the complitation of the 30-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than 3 days to a day 
certain.” 

“(c) The prospectus of the proposed proj- 
ect shall include (but not be limited to)— 

“(1) A brief description of the building 
located orto be erected at a given location; 

“(2) An estimate of the maximum cost of 
the project: Provided, That the maximum 
cost set forth in the prospectus for any proj- 
ect may be exceeded or shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the total percentage 
increase or decrease, if any, as determined 
by the Administrator of General Services, in 


construction ts generally dating from the 
time of tal of such project to such 
committees; 


“(3) A comprehensive plan for providing 
space for all Government employees in the 
locality of the proposed project, having due 
regard for suitable space which may con- 
tinue to be availablein existing Government- 
owned buildings and in rented buildings; 

“(4) A statement by the Administrator of 
General Services that suitable space owned 
by the Government is not available and that 
suitable rental space is not available at a 
price commensusate Witt that to be afforded 
through the proposed action; and 

“(5) A statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently —— _ by. the Gov- 
ernment for agencies to housed in the 
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building to be constructed. enlarged ; 
modeled, extended, or purchaseq. 7 


“(d) The Administrator o;: Genera] s a 
ices shall submit to the Congress iene Sery. - 


iptly y 


after the convening of each new Conor pis 
a report showing the location. a 


Space t 
and status of each project seitiabtenn inal # 
this act and uncompleted as 0; the date 7 Mi 


any prior report under this act.” of 
Section 4: The prospectuses required era 

section 1 (b) of the aforesaid act x). 1," 

May 25, 1926, as added by section 2. °% . 


act shall supersede the reporis required x 
section 4 of the said act, approv ed May Po 1 
1926, and section 409 of the Public Buy,’ mit 
ings Act of 1949, as amended (4) U SC ~ 
355), and said section 409 is hereb tepid = 
Section 5: There is hereby auth rized ¢ ce 
be appropriated such sums as may be nece,. ber 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, as 
Explanation | 

The purpose of these amendments js ¢, 
set up @ procedure with respect to the ap- A 

proval of building projects under the Pub - 

lic Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, that 
is substantially similar to the yreeaiaal A 


provided for in Public Law 519, 834 Con. 
gress, as amended by this act. Also to ay. 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 





mray be necessary to carry out the pr Irposes 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1926 4 Airl 
amended. . 
Urban Renewal and Redevelopment 
Program 
i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
IN 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA M 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES leave 
Thursddy, April 18, 1957 like 
Drev 







































Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I desire to inser 
a resolution passed by the city council 


city of Minneapolis, Minn., on Apri! 12 Ts 
1957, calling attention of the Congress ta real 
a problem confronting the city of Minne subsi 
apolis in connection with the program com| 
for urban renewal and redevelopmen Pir 
and emphasizing its relationship with 1955 
the local planning of the interstate high amy Msi 
way system. reliey 

The resolution follows: field 
RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE ProPosED RE tures 
* pucTION OF FEDERAL Alms For URBAN RE force 

‘NEWAL AND REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS and 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis has con ducec 
sistently supported present and prospectiv millic 
programs for urban renewal and redevelop Th 
ment; and office 

Whereas such programs have been planne year 
and presented on the basis that Federal aid whict 


would be available in substantia! degree; an 
Whereas the proposed interstate highwa 


system, of necessity, requires coordina 
planning for ent of several area 
of the city; and 


Whereas local revenue resources are in 
adequate to fimance the extensive require 
ments of urban renewal and redevelopmen 
in time to be effective and productive; and 

Whereas the city has been led to believ 
that the Congress would be asked to provid 
$250 million each year for 2 years for suc 
aids, but there is now pending a propos 
that the Federal budget provide $175 millio 
for 1 year oe aids to urban renewal an 
redevelopment; and 

Whereas such reduction in Federal aid 
drastically affects the prospects of any ¢ 





“wv 
199/ 
Te. pletion of the Lower Loop, Riverside, and 

- Minneapolis redevelopment projects, 
ongonere the future correlation of local 
and ing with the interstate highway sys- 
on NOW, therefore, be it 

resolved by the City Council of the City of 
yinneapolis, That we request the Congress 
if the United States not to reduce the Fed- 
eral-aid program in support of present and 
ive urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment projects. 

That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
ted to the President of the United 
states, the chairman of the Senate Finance 
committee, the chairman of the House Ap- 

priations Committee, and to each Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate from Minne- 


sota. 
assed April 12, 1957. 

; . Eucene E. STOKOWSEI!, 
President of the Council. 

roved April 12, 1957. 

ie Eric G. Hoyrer, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Leonarp A. JOHNSON, 

City Clerk. 





Airline Subsidies—Congress Saves the 
Taxpayers $51 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
lave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert the syndicated column by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Friday, April 12, 
1957, headlined “Airline Subsidies Seen 
Offering Savings.” 

I should like to make two comments 
mgarding the reforms in the airmail 
subsidy practice which have been ac- 
complished by the Congress since 1948: 

First. Effective with the fiscal year 
1955 separation of the concealed airline 
subsidies from post-office airmail pay 
lieved Postmaster General Summer- 
field of $73 million a year of expendi- 
tues which he had previously been 
forced to carry in the post-office budget, 
and thus Congress in a single action re- 
duced the post-office deficit by over $70 
nillion per year. 

Therefore Congress relieved the post 
ofice of having to expend $73 million a 
year in airmail subsidiés, an amount 
which is considerably larger than the 
amount of money which Mr. Summer- 
field has been trying to extort from the 
‘Congress in a supplemental appropria- 
tion this year by the device of shutting 
A the citizen’s mail service last Sat- 

y. 
Second. Since subsidies were sepa- 
d out of the post-office budget and 
de a separate appropriation item pay- 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
tot the Post Office Department, Con- 
fess has made the following cuts in 
amount of subsidy requested in the 
mesidential budget submitted to the 
™ s at the beginning of January 
year: 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Fiscal year 1955 (the first year 
in which subsidies came be- 
fore Congress as a separate 
appropriations item) -~.....-.. 

Fiscal year 1956.........._... - 10,500, 000 


Piscal. year 1957.............-2 3, 800, 000 

Fiscal year 1958 (House only 
has acted so far) _........-.. 13, 056, 000 
QE tc ccdoantnacannde 51, 456, 000 


The airline subsidy figure for 1958 is 
not only $13,056,000 below the amount 
requested in the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1958, on page 441, but also’$3,586,- 
000 below the bedrock reduction fig- 
ure stated 2 months after the President’s 
big “telephone book” budget was sent 
to Congress as being acceptable to the 
CAB Chairman, the Budget Bureau, and 
the President. 

It can thus be seen that since sub- 
sidies were separated from mail pay, 
Congress has saved the taxpayers over 
$51 million on the single item of airline 
subsidies by cutting the President’s 
budgets by that much. 

The items of $5,900,000 and $6,500,000 
referred to in the Drew Pearson column 
attached are additional savings over and 
above the $51 million mentioned above 
and are attributable in good part to the 
insistence of Congress at the beginning of 
the year 1954 that thorough audits be 
made of the airline subsidies. 

In this connection the credit belongs to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. I refer particularly to House Re- 
port No. 207 of the 84th Congress, ist 
session, March 15, 1955, by Mr. Cannon 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
at page 6: 

The survey indicates that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board does not have accurate: facts 
or figures regarding Pan American operations. 
Most of the subsidiaries have never been 
properly audited and sore not at all, and 
there has not been insistence that the opera- 
tions of the entire system be treated as an 
entity, as required by a recent Supreme Court 
decision. If corrective action were taken, 
substantial cuts in subsidy should result. 


The article mentioned above follows: 
AIRLINE SuSIDIES SEEN OFFERING SAVINGS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the congressional economizers 
want to save more money, the CAB and Sen- 
ator Pau. Douc.Las, Democrat, of Illinois, have 
shown them an important way to do it. 

The coleiction from Pan American Airways, 
of $5.9 million in overpaid 1954 subsidies plus 
a proposed collection of $6.5 million as a re- 
sult of bookkeeping which requires scrutiny 
is one way. It’s a way by which the Govern- 
ment can make money instead of cutting 
down on such important projects as schools. 

The recent bookkeeping windfall to Uncle 
Sam was the direct result of the hiring of 30 
extra auditors by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to check on the subsidiarigs of the far- 
flung Pan American Airways. For a long 
time, certain members of the CAB, led by ex- 
Commissioner Joe Adams, have been trying 
to get the money to examine Pan Am’s books. 
These CAB officials were suspicious that the 
big airline, with more subsidies than any 
other American company, was collecting 
extra subsidies from American taxpayers by 
failing to bill its foreign subsidiaries for 
services. But the CAB was never able to get a 
thorough look at the subsidiaries’ books. 

Credit for finally collecting this money 
goes first to Senator Douc.Las, who, in speech 
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after speech, urged his Senate colleagues both 
to cut down on airline subsidies and to hire 
enough auditors to look at the books. In the 
House Congressman JOHN RooNEeEY, of Brook- 
lyn, did the same. DovuctLas argued that the 
American taxpayers, through subsidies to 
Pan Am, were paying for luxury hotels and 
Pan Am’s foreign subsidiaries. He began 
this campaign in 1953, continued through 
1954 and 1955. 

Finally he won out. 
were hired. 

Credit also go to Joe Adams, who harped 
on the same subject—and got dropped for 
his pains. After Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks, close friend of Pan Am, called 
at the White House last December it was 
made know Adams would not be reappointed 
to the CAB. 


REPUBLICANS TOUGH 


Finally, credit goes to Ross Rizley, recent 
Republican Chairman of the CAB, and to the 
new Republican Chairman, James R. Durfee. 
Both men are “sleepers.” Rizley was a lame- 
duck Congressman from Oklahoma who 
turned out to be one of the best CAB Chair- 
men in some years, so good that adroit moves 
were made to get him off the Board and onto 
the Federal bench. 

Chairman Durfee, former GOP chairman 
of the Wisconsin Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, has also proved to be a tough, play-no- 
favorites commissioner. 

The order which Chairman Durfee has now 
published, reopening Pan American files, is 
one of the most sweeping ever issued by the 
CAB. After enumerating various cases in 
which Pan Am failed to charge its Mexican 
and Central American subsidiaries for serv- 
ices rendered, the CAB order concluded: 

“As a result of these various matters, it 
appears that Pan American’s subsidy needs 
may have been substantially overstated and 
that completion of the audit may disclose 
other discrepanices.” 

In a direct implication that Pan American 
engaged in faulty bookkeeping, the CAB 
stated: “It was not until fiscal 1956 when the 
CAB received appropriations for a substan- 
tial increase in its audit staff that such a 
project (of auditing) could be and was 
undertaken. 

“The board, we think, was entitled to as- 
sume that the carrier’s reports and filing 
were correct. 

“Pan American is yet to be heard from in 
connection with all these matters,’ the CAB 
order stated. “On the other hand, the audit 
may disclose still further areas requiring ex- 
ploration. 


Thirty extra auditors 


“HUGE SUBSIDIES 


“Our duty in this respect is plainly evident 
when it is considered that transactions be- 
tween Pan American and its affiliates aggre- 
gate some $50 million annually.” 

This refers to the fact that Pan American 
is now the only airline receiving a major 
Government subsidy. 

In 1956 Pan American received %2,669,000 
subsidy on its Atlantic Division, $11,482,000 
on its Latin American division, and $1,356,000 
on its Alaskan division. TWA received no 
subsidy whatsoever, though it flies the At- 
lantic, parallel to PAA, and has the less 
profitable run through the Near East. North- 
west Airlines received $1,483,000 on its Great 
Circle Pacific run, and Pan American is now 
trying to get certificated to fly that route. 

Between 1951-6, TWA received a total sub- 
sidy of $4,586,000 on its foreign operations. 
During the same period, Pan American re- 
ceived the huge total of $138,615,000. 

Pan American has 30 subsidiaries all over 
the world. If the extra auditors hired by 
the CAB continue to find the same book- 
keeping that they found on the books of its 
Mexican and Central American subsidiaries, 
a lot of money could come back to Uncle 
Sam. 
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Pan American Rep.ty GIVEN IN STATEMENT 


Pan American Airways yesterday issued the 
following statement on Drew Pearson’s col- 
umn printed above: 

“The Drew Pearson column contains nu- 
merous misstatements of fact and draws 
erroneous conclusions of an audit conducted 
by the CAB of Pan American Airways’ books 
which has not even been completed. The 
Board itself states: ‘* * * the audit to date 
is incomplete, and substantial further in- 
vestigation and analysis is required. Also, it 
is possible that the questionable areas dis- 
closed by the audit may already have been, 
to some extent, taken into account by dis- 
allowance made in this or other mail rate 
proceedings; and Pan American is yet to 
be heard in connection with all of these 
matters.’ 

“Mr. Pearson states that Pan American 
received some $15,507,000 in subsidies in 1956, 
whereas Pan American received only $7,249,- 
000 for its entire operation, including its 
national interest routes to Alaska, Scan- 
dinavia, Africa, and Australia. 

“Mr. Pearson claims the money has al- 
ready been collected from Pan American as a 
result of the so-called audit, whereas, by the 
board’s own statement, many of the ques- 
tionable areas involved may already have 
been taken care of in other proceedings. 

“Mr. Pearson, in referring to Pan Ameri- 
can’s affiliated operations, either by intent or 
cversight, neglects to mention the benefits 
in the reduction of subsidy which Pan Ameri- 
can has received because of services per- 
formed by or for its affiliates. A few examples 
of these benefits are: 

“1. Affiliates act as feeder lines and sell 
for Pan American from 10 to 15 million dol- 
lars of passenger sales per year; 

“2. For acting as purchasing and shipping 
agent Pan American receives annually from 
$700,000 to $1 million; 

“3. Profits from maintenance and repair 
flight equipment are substantial; 

“4. Commissions earned as general sales 
agent for affiliates in the United States go to 
réduce Pan American’s selling costs. 

“One further service about which there 
is little or no talk is the diplomatic and 
national defense relationship which proved 
so valuable through World War II in Colom- 
bia and Brazil. The national airlines of these 
countries were dominated by German per- 
sonnel and it was only through the invest- 
ment of Pan American that we were able 
to de-nazify these airlines and make them 
of service to the hemisphere defense effort. 
If Pan American did not have these invest- 
ments, foreign-flag airlines or nations un- 
questionably would. It is a possibility that 
such ownership could fall into Communist 
hands.” 





Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an address by L. T. 
Clevenger, manager of the Southeastern 
Illinois Electric Cooperative, delivered 
at the congressional dinner sponsored by 
the Association of Illinois Electric Co- 
operatives in Washington, D. C., on 
April 8, 1957: 
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ELECTRICITY FOR THE FARM—WHERE Wii IT 
Be OsTaInep AND aT WHAT PRICE? 
(Speech by L. T. Clevenger, manager, South- 
eastern Illinois Electric. Cooperative, at 
the Congressional Dinner on April 8, 1957) 


The tremendous growth in the use of 
electricity over the past two decades I’m 
sure is considered-as a prime example of 
the industrial capabilities of this great 
Nation. 

Ten years ago, in 1946, immediately follow- 
ing World War II, we used, in the United 
States, 190 billion kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity. This was slightly less than the 198 
billion peak year’s use in 1944, and con- 
siderably more than the 118 billion used in 
1940. 

Just 10 years hence, in 1956, our needs 
have more than doubled to the alltime high 
of 529 billion. 

Our total production capacities were ap- 
proximately 40 million kilowatts in 1940 and 
we built 10 million more during the war. 
In 1946, the great postwar expansion began. 
We have today approximately 120 million 
kilowatts of generation in service, which 
represents power company facilities as well 
as power districts, Federal, State, municipal, 
and cooperative installations. 

No other industry has had to expand as 
fast and with as much. In both production 
and sales, the electrical industry is still faced 
with a growing need for even more than 
ever before. 

From a recent issue of Electrical World 
comes these new figures: “New capacity 
additions planned by all segments of the 
industry have swelled to 59,802,000 kilo- 
watts.” Electrical World goes on to say, 
“it is significant that 40 million, or two- 
thirds of this total, will be added by the end 
of 1959, and almost exactly half in the 2 
years, 1958 and 1959.” 

This is a phenomenal growth pattern when 
one considers that within 3 short years, it 
appears that our present production capaci- 
ties for generation will need to be increased 


* by approximately 50 percent. 


Yet, this merely is indicative of what to- 
day has become the growth pattern of the 
farmer’s use for electricity. "Wherein the in- 
dustry, overall, is doubling in about every 
10 years, the farmer has doubled‘his need for 
electricity in 5. And, it appears that he is 
only beginning. 

In the past 20 years, farm and agricultural 
use of electricity has been primarily at the 
comfort level. A good part of electric con- 
sumption on the farm today is in the house. 
About 80 percént, I believe. Only 20 per- 
cent is-being used for production. 

A sample of what is to come was given you 
by Mr. Simms. Electricity as a production 
tool in agriculture has no horizon. It ex- 
tends just as far as the field of automation 
can expand; as a labor saver, it has no equal. 

The 1,028 electric cooperative systems in 
operation today, serving 4,357,000 consumers, 
represents an important segment of our 
economy. A 15-percent increase in coopera- 
tive sales for 1956 points even more to the 
importance electricity plays in farm opera- 
tion today. 

In 1956, these 1,028 systems sold power to 
their consumer members at approximately 
2% cents per kilowatt-hour. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the 2% percent cost of 
power to the farmer represents the price 
paid by the cooperative for the power it dis- 
tributed. 

This was slightly higher in Tilinois, the 
average being just a litle above 3 cents. Cor- 
respondingly, power costs to the electric co- 
operatives were slightly higher and the 25 
percent ratio of wholesale costs to the co- 
operative as to retail costs to the farm con- 
sumer remain relatively the same. 


—_— 
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We, in the cooperative electri. field. he 
studied, too, the industry's plans for ».,."° 
tion expansion and wonder if the ¢,... 
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ticipate the future production jeos< 
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quate low-cost supply of electricity in a 
nois if he is to compete with commodit, 
production of like products in other pa 
An increase in power costs to the coopers 
tives can mean only a corersponding ian a3 
to the farmer. — , 
As: you know, the Administrator o¢ 
has the right to make loans to cooper — 
borrowers of REA for funds to construct ny 
eration facilities. It is not the desire .; 
Illinois cooperatives to enter into the field active 
of electric generation, so long as an adeqyat 
supply of electricity at a reasonable pris 
can be obtained from those now in this field, 


However, we feel that it would indeed be un- 
fortunate for the farmers and the electric 
cooperatives of Illinois if ever they wore 
denied the right to generate their own elec. 
tric power, should the present power sup- 
pliers fail in quantity, quality, or price to 
provide the cooperatives’ power needs. Lec. 
islation to the contrary could prove dis. 
astrous. 





Stop Hawaiian Statehood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 30, 1957, the Tulsa Tribune 
published an editorial by Richard Lloyd 
Jones entitled “Stop Statehood for 
Hawaii.” The editorial was evidently 
written by someone who had no personal 
or factual knowledge of Hawaii. 

A great many people in Hawaii have 
read the editorial. As a result, a con- 
siderable number of people of Hawaii 
have expressed their opinions to Mr. 
Jones. 

For the information of the Members, 
T insert in the Recorp two of these letters 
which are comprehensive in their reply 
and are particularly pertinent at this 
time. 

The letters follow: 

HAwWatl CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 8, 1957. 
Eprror, TULSA TRIBUNE, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Dear Sie: Our sympathies to Publisher 
Richard Lloyd Jonés who apparently has 
watched one too many TV renditions of 
exotic Hawaii—scripted, of course, in Holly- 
wood. His references to ‘tempest-tossed 
waters,” however poetic, are not borne out 
by the United States Navy and its many ma- 
rine activities carried on in these islands be- 
cause of our natural harbors and normally 
serene waters. These “scattered bits of vol- 
canic lava” just happened to be scattered 
strategically enough to have offered protec- 
tion to the United States mainland coast 
from major enemy action during World War 
IL 


"The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, one of our two 
leading newspapers, editorially extended #2 
invitation to Publisher Jones to visit Hawail 
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mind of a journalist and then 
vith the _ It was also suggested 





Statistics and 
opservations. 

Hawaii's PTA membership ranks second in 
the United States on the percentage basis 
of parent membership to student popula- 

‘ tion—almost 70,000 memberships or better 
5 yan 50 percent, representing our 130,000 
gnoolchildren. 

another interesting statistic is the unique 

position the Hawaii PTA holds in family 
memberships. The local leadership which is 
Miected throughout the district and terri- 
. rial organization is predominantly male 
; rith men of all professions taking a keenly 
' ve interest and role in their school and 
: mmunity improvement programs. Dr. 
: william Odell, Stanford professor and leader 
; ga recent school survey team here, stated 
gat the PTA in Hawaii is the most signifi- 
‘ ant of any locality in the United States. 
; Acommunity so predominantly dedicated 
: » the PTA objects of better homes, better 
ghools, and better communities which are 
in themselves SO thoroughly American, can- 
pot be called either indolent or un-American. 

Hawaii’s people speak English, Mr. Jones, 

yith no greater variations than appear with- 
ip your own communities. In Hawaii there 
js no greater. proportion of old country 

than in any other United States lo- 
ity that has been built up in the last half 
entury from foreign-born immigrants. Our 
jgislators boast a very high degree of pre- 
ratory professional training, judging from 
be degrees they hold from various mainland 
miversities and law schools. We have not 
veloped national leaders from Hawaii, it is 
tue, but neither have we had the opportu- 
hity to do so. We lack representation afd 
have a Governor who is appointed by a 
sident for whom we cannot vote. We 
also a young community with a young 
pulation—and very few national leaders 
themselves established while still in their 
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We in Hawaii do not need to defend our 
triotism—World War II and the subse- 
nt Korean war recorded most accurately 
loyalty and heroism of our volunteer 
os, most of whom were of American-Japa- 
ancestry. For Mr. Jones’ further in- 
mation, the number of soldiers from 
ji who gave their lives in both these 
nlicts was proportionately far higher than 
other United States community. 
Publisher Jones as a stanch American 
wld deeply resent being taxed without 
presentation. Hawaii has accepted this 
tus for many years and asks rightfully for 
hood and representation in Congress. 
That members of our representation could 
of several ancestries including Caucasian, 
anese, Chinese, Hawaiian, etc., should not 
ft statehood in a country that has been 
oped entirely from immigrant arrivals 
m all parts of the world throughout its 
le history. In Hawaii we have aven ih- 
d in our population departees from 
homa as well as. all the other States. 
iblisher Jones’ sweeping statement of 
Communist influence in the islands 
uld be labeled as a scare banner and gives 
impression that Mr. Jones’ intent was 
discredit our American-Japanese popu- 
rather than to prove his point on 
munism. : 
‘have an abiding faith in the people of 
to accept the responsibility that is 
to clear themselves of communism and 
tect representative leadership worthy of 
i, Territorial, or National Government, 
bective of racial background. The right 
thoose leadership belongs to citizens, not 
neial groups; and the right to develop 
Bi leader should depend on ability, not on 
8 ancestry. 
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Our indolent natives plucking guitars un- 
der a palm tree have been responsible for 
many of the on-the-job improvements in the 
pineapple and sugar industries to help place 
Hawaii in its number one position in these 
highly specialized fields. Our sugar and 
pineapple workers are the best fed, best 
housed, best paid, and best educated any- 
where, And there are PTA groups and adult 
education groups on every plantation. 

Pureblood Hawaiians have shrunk con- 
siderably since the population figures quoted 
by Mr. Jones from missionary reports of the 
year 1832. Measles, whooping cough, the 
common cold, and other viruses took toll 
by the thousands. Intermarriage has not 
obliterated the full Hawaiian as Mr. Jones 
charged and present statistics show definite 
rise in the number of pure Hawaiians. 

I take strong issue with the statement 
made by Publisher Jones that our people are 
“wholly alien to our American way of life 
and wholly foreign to our concepts of gov- 
ernment and human behavior.” 

Our schools, our churches, our war records, 
our local government, our common language 
all attest strongly to Americanism. Our 
people have the human dignity and respect 
for one another to be able to dwell side by 
side in harmony and cooperative endeavor. 
Our children are educated, not segregated, 
and are schooled in the same texts and cur- 
ricula that are used on the mainland. Our 
parents share with other United States 
groups the same common problems of school 
financing, curriculum enrichment, and tech- 
nical advancement; and the same personal 
problems of giving the best that they can 
to their youngsters. We share with all 
American communities the same concerns for 
health and welfare and industrial improve- 
ment. 

We differ apparently in that we do not 
label our neighbor by his racial background, 
but rather by his individual contribution 
to our community society. > 

Publisher Jones would enjoy Hawaii as 
most other journalists with inquiring minds 
have for its very significant contributions 
to human relationships. The aloha that is 
so often carelessly bandied by Hollywood 
script writers and travel agencies is no more 
real than the tales we read of Oklahoma. 
The Hawaiian aloha is a quality of human 
warmth and understanding that is so deeply 
ingrained in the people of these islands that 
it even rubs off on visiting tourists. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LEE R. Dawson, 
President. 





Open LETTER TO RicHARD LLOYD JONEs, SR., 
OF THE TULSA (OKLA.) TRIBUNE 


My VERY UnpbeEar Sir: I’m just a malihini 
wahine in these Hawaiian Islands—having 
lived here only about 9 months—but then, 
that is 9 months longer than you have been 
here. When I read in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin the full text of your ignorant dia- 
tribe against Hawaii and the Hawaiians, I 
was at first more than somewhat huhu—but 
that strong emotion is now tinged with deep 
pity that a man can reach your venerable 
age, and possess the intellect to become a 
publisher and author, and then fail to have 
achieved in a long lifetime the simplest 
glimmering of Christianity, brotherhood, or 
that lovely, living spirit of aloha. This 
aloha is the most important export of the 
Hawaiian Islands—one which the whole mis- 
erable, mixed-up world of hatred, bigotry, 
intolerance, and prejudice, could well im- 
port from here in vast quantities. The love- 
ly thing about this product is that it can 
be importedg—and used to great advantage— 
it is as free as the air and the sunshine— 
it is limitless—it spreads—can never be 
wholly consumed or exhausted—in fact, it 
may be likened to the infinite chain reaction 
attributed to atomic energy. 
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To answer your question “Do we Americans 
want to put a couple of Japs in the Senate 
of the United States?” Well, first of all, 
the word should properly be “Japanese,” if 
you are referring to the ancestral back- 
ground. However, these people you refer to 
as “Japs” happen to be citizens of the United 
States, of Japanese ancestry—just as you, I 
presume, are a citizen of the United States of 
Welsh or British ancestry. Unless you hap- 
pen to be a genuine American citizen of 100 
pevcent North American Indian blood, how 
cai you possibly set yourself up to judge 
and to discriminate against United States 
citizens of any ancestral background? All 
our great men, and some of our better citi- 
zens, have come from all the nations of the 
world, and have contributed greatly to the 
culture and to the. industry of the United 
States. 

And, Mr. Jones, if you’d read your history, 
you'd realize how much our Hawaiian-Japa- 
nese-American citizens contributed to the 
United States during World War Il—fighting 
in the bitterest of battles, rescuing lost bat- 
talions of your neighbor State, Texas—bleed- 
ing and dying in great numbers, leaving 
wives and children and mothers and fathers 
and loved ones bereft, exactly like many of 
our G. I.’s of Welsh, or English, or Greek, or 
Hungarian, or Indian, or Negro, or any other 
kind of ancestry. Did you rise up on your 
filthy little “hate-box” when they drafted the 
Nisei warriors—or rather, when these loyal 
citizens volunteered—and protest against 
their going onto the beachheads and dying, 
fighting the Axis powers? Well, perhaps you 
did—fortunately, until your scurrilous edi- 
torial attack, I had never heard of you. 

As to there being no common language over 
here—well, Mr. Jones, this may come as a 
surprise to your provincial little mind—but 
the language loosely termed as “English” 
is spoken widely over here—and some of it a 
better brand than you’d hear at home. There 
is also “pidgin English,” which is a delight 
to the ear, with its lilt, freshness, whimsy, 
humor, and deft application. And the Ha- 
walian language is certainly one of the love- 
liest, and most practical, of all languages, 
and is, I imagine, as ancient as English— 
but, unfortunately, it is mostly heard only 
in songs nowadays. But there is another 
language—and one more than “common’— 
it is universal, understandable—and may 
even get us friends on Mars some day—it is 
the language of love and fellowship—warm, 
sunny smiles, open hands and hearts and 
minds——and an innate courtesy and genuine 
regard for all fellow creatures. So do come 
on over and further your education as a 
human being, Mr. Jones—you might even 
graduate cum laude from the course, if you 
bring the right attitude. 

As to these islands being “tiny specks”’ in 
“tempest tossed” waters—well, sir, this crazy 
little spinning globe known as earth is but 
a “tiny speck” in the universe—but to all 
who live upon it it is rather important and 
is, in fact, until space travel arrives, our en- 
tire world. And, after all, tiny specks can be 
more important than the most gargantuan 
vacuum—after all, we earthlings recently 
stumbled onto the importance of a tiny 
speck which is utterly invisible and widely 
misunderstood by nonintellectuals like my- 
self—that “lil ole atom.” As to your term, 
“tempest tossed’”—I presume you were refer- 
ring to the broad Pacific Ocean—and we all 
know what Pacific means—and “peace, it’s 
wonderful.” 

You must have completely forgotten Pearl 


' Harbor—this “tiny speck” took a horrible 


beating, which might just have been meted 
out to the mainland if these islands hadn't 
been running interference. And when the 
shock of the attack wore off, the very good 
and loyal American citizens, many of them of 
Japanese ancestry, shook themselves, picked 
up the pieces, and instantly organized into 
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effective military units in all the services, 
and many facile hands and clever minds of 
these citizens were instantly put to use in all 
the war plants here. That was the time of 
test—and what a bitter thing it must have 
been to those patriotic United States citizens 
of Japanese ancestry—and had their patriot- 
ism been as apathetic as many mainland citi- 
zens, or had they not been true American 
citizens, that was their time (since you say 
the Japs dominate the Hawaiian Islands) to 
merely turn over this “tiny speck” to the 
Japanese Empire. And it didn’t—thanks to 
its patriotic citizens of Japanese, Hawaiian, 
Portuguese, Chinese, Filipino, Samoan, Tahi- 
tian, Korean ancestry—what better proof of 
loyalty could any nation ask for? 

When you speak of the dire danger of 
opening the gateway to empire which is 
totally foreign to the constitutioinal pre- 
cepts of this Republic—a nice-sounding sen- 
tence, but a bit vague—I’d like to mention 
that the Constitution is more than a piece 
of old paper filled with glorious words—it is 
a sensible, practical, and beautiful declara- 
tion of a way of life, with equal rights under 
the law for all the citizens so fortunate as to 
be covered and sheltered by it—a dramatic 
appeal to the very best in the very basest of 
men—the philosophy that all men are broth- 
ers, no matter the race, creed, or individual 
eccentricity. And, anyhow, a 49th State 
would sound to the rest of the world a lot 
less imperialistic than a possession. And 
even you, Mr. Jones, can’t disenfranchise 
thousands of America citizens who happen 
to be of Oriental or Polynesian ancestry, and 
cut the strong ties binding these islands with 
the mainland, leaving them to sink or swim, 

As to your bringing in the communism 
issue—ah, how well I remember another Re- 
publican—a junior Senator it was—who used 
that issue as a whipping boy to try to get 
Americans to hate and fear each other. Sure, 
communism (that misnomer for the political 
creed of Russia) is a threat to the American 
and democratic way of life—I might men- 
tion—just one of the many threats that way 
of life has faced since its conception—but 
it’s a threat which can be far better licked 
by clear thinking and cool heads and an ab- 
sence of fear and hatred. Characters who 
foment and disseminate hatred and preju- 
dice and fear are just as big a threat to our 
country as any Soviet commissar. And, after 
all, Mr. Jones, there is communism in the 
States, and it was the United States Govern- 
ment which let loose haole Communists on 
these islands. 

As to your miserable attack on the native 
Hawaiian—you just don’t know whereof you 
speak. Read any good book on the history of 
the Hawaiian people before they were dis- 
covered by the civilized world—they had a 
Government, religion, culture, and way of 
life which was more enlightened, balanced, 
and wholesome than any known to man— 
and, until their tempo was interrupted by 
the encroachment and greediness of the 
civilized world theirs was a culture to ad- 
mire, envy, and emulate. They worked, and 
worked hard, and were self-sufficient—but 
eenturies ago they knew what modern man 
is now finding out—hard work and industry 
and the daily grind for material things must 
be alleviated by and balanced with whole- 
some and vitally necessary play or relaxation. 
So, for 9 months they worked and for 3 
months they played—and the result was fine, 
healthy bodies with fine, healthy minds—no 
mental institutions, no prisdéns, no hospi- 
tals—they didn’t need them. I envy them 
their good sense, don’t you? I admire their 
capacity for serenity and happiness and con- 
tentment right now, today, despite the dis- 
cordant pressures on them of the haole way 
of life. Most of all, I love and admire the 
Hawaiian for his deep tolerance of others— 
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and only hope that I can meet many more 
Hawaiians and become real friends with 
them, so that I can learn from them—they 
have so much to offer. 

As to the Hawaiian people as a race becom- 
ing obliterated by the tides of immigration 
to their lovely islands—thank the very kind 
Lord, there are still quite a number left— 
and their lovely natures have remained whole 
and balanced, and have been passed on to 
other races, through intermarriage. And as 
@ parallel to your statement about the 
“obliteration” of the Hawaiian peoples—take 
a look in your own backyard, Mr. Jones— 
how many Indians do you see? 

As to the “American is not a guitar 
thumper, but a worker’—well, for one thing, 
have you heard of Elvis Presley, Mr. Jones? 
Or the “modern” theory that was used in 
war plants during the war—that people work 
better to music—or do you recall the depres- 
sion and the “shovel leaners” and the fact 
that right today there are many, many “un- 
employables” in the United States—able- 
bodied people who could work, but don’t 
choose to. And do please check your history 
books before you revile the Hawaiian peo- 
ple and their “failure to produce a mind who 
has measured up to the giants of our coun- 
try’s history,” etc.—the great crowned heads 
of Europe acknowledged the magnificence 
and greatness and stature of King Kame- 
hameha I of Hawaii. 

Mr. Jones, I could go on and write a big 
fat volume to answer each of your specious 
arguments—but I really think it would be 
best for you to buzz yourself over to these 
“scattered bits of volcanic lava” and find out 
that the people here are, first of all, Amer- 
ican citizens as important as any citizens on 
the mainland—that they are human beings 
of terrestrial origin—the grass here is green— 
the flowers are glorious—the air is of the 
same chemical content as elsewhere—but to 
those of us lucky enough to be breathing it 
right ‘now, it is balmier, cleaner. and more 
fragrant—the soil is varied, as in the States— 
red, as in Georgia, black and loamy, as in 
some of the Midwest, sandy as in parts of 
Florida, California, or some Western States— 
there is cactus, just like that grown in Texas 
or Oklahoma—there are exotic and heavenly 
tasting fruits, as well as those of the garden 
variety—there is a lot of lava around—on 
the Big Island tourists from all parts of the 
world come to see and to admire it—but 
then, have you ever been to Mount Lassen 
National Park in California? And if you'll 
talk to agricultural experts, they can tell you 
that volcanic land, with proper treatment, 
can be the richest soil of all. 

But more than all these tangible things, 
which are like things in all other parts of 
the world, there is something here in the 
Hawalian Islands which is unique and won- 
derful and which, despite the impingement 
of traders, missionaries, armed forces, tour- 
ists, and despite the tense a else- 
where—atmosphere filled with fear, hatred, 
ignorance, stupdity, bigotry, prejudice, and 
intolerance—is still a living, breathing, 
everyday miracle here in these blessed isles— 
that is the spirit of aloha—of vast, deep tol- 
erance of others—of sincere love for fellow 
men—of innate courtesy—a well of content- 
ment and serenity and being at peace with 
nature and self. Perhaps it’s the famous 
trade winds which sweep over these islands 
and keep the of tred 
Whatever it is, Mr. Jones, do come on over 
and open your eyes, 
mind (though it might be a struggle for you), 
and partake of some of this aloha. 
you could use it. ~ ' 

RutTH DEATHERASE 
Mrs. B. C. Deatherage. 
Ewa BracH, Hawatt. 
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HON. GEORGE M. GRANT - 

OF ALABAMA oS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES calle 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 =< 

Mr. GRANT. Mr.-Speaker, during the De 
adjournment of Congress last fall, Dan. pees, 
iel R. Jones, Deputy Doorkeeper of the - 
House, passed on. There has just been ~ 
called to my attention an article by el 


James Free, Birmingham News’ Wash. His 


ington correspondent, which I am priy;- Mem! 
leged to insert in the Concression,, GOP 
Recorp. Dan Jones will long live in the Cong! 
memory of the House membership, sould 

The article follows: Demo 
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But 

(By James Free) contre 
WasHIncTONn, September 6.—Every Member longtt 
of the United States House of Representa. bama- 
tives will miss Dan Jones. So wil! hundreds§ asked 
of members of the Washington press Corps, keep I 
Dan won't be at the main door of the House ee 


to greet them and to help them any more, 
For Daniel R. Jones, Deputy Doorkeeper of 
the House, died the other day at the age of 
61. Dan was an Alabamian, but his fricq- 
ships were not limited by State boundaries, 

It was Dan's business to know every Mem- 
ber of the House by sight. It was his busi- 
ness, too, to know newspaper, radio, and 
television reporters who covered the House— 
and there are many of them. Dan was good 
at his business, too, for he worked hard at it. 

As a top aid to William “Fishbait” Miller, 
Doorkeeper of the House, Dan had responsi- 
bility for the several key doors used by its 
Members. A force of 16 men and boys worked 
under him. 

Dan posted himself on the most important 
door, with three assistants. That was the 
door on the House floor nearest the ele 
vators that the Members use most. 


As the Members filed in—usually in re 
sponse to the ringing of House signal bells R 
it was part of Dan’s job to bring them uy 
to date on the immediate situation... He E 
wasted no words doing it, for he had a lot of 
Members to inform. 

He’d say something like: “Vote on re 
commit. Foreign aid.” Or perhaps “quo 
rum.” 

If the incoming Member happened to be IN TE 
a Democrat, Dan would pass on the word 
from the House Democratic leadership 
“Committee votes ‘nay,’’’ he would say. 0 Mr. A 
maybe just “vote ‘nmay.’” This was simpl nd age 
for the guidance of Democratic Members. nee 


Dan and his “boys” served as liaison be 
tween newsmen and representatives. New 
men would give the names of the Membe 
they would like to see, and the ‘Jones boys 
would see if the legislators were on tt 
floor and available. 

More often than not Dan could tell yo 
without looking on the floor, whether 
certain Member was there. He was seldom 
wrong, but always willing to double check. 

He made a particular point of keeping 
with Members from his home State of Ala 
bama, and from nearby Mississippi a0 
Georgia. The Chief Doorkeeper, ‘Fishbal 
Miller, is a Mississippian, and Dan—wh 
polite to all—was partial to southerners. 

Another duty of “Jones boys” was to k 
unauthorized persons out of the Speaker 
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jobby where the Members could read home- 
gen newspapers or talk with reporters. This 
it ‘ook a lot of tact, for frequently the visitor 

of importance to 


8 


gould be 
some House Member. 
Tact was often needed, also in covering up 
for 8 House Member who simply did not 
at to talk to @ certain reporter, or was 
ply too busy at the moment to come out 
lobby. 
roe, on rare occasions, Dan would be 
glled on to cover up for some Member 
ypo was taking an afternoon snooze in the 
pers’ cloakroom. 
pan’s friendships were not bound by party 
nes, either. He loved to joke with “Yank- 
es” and with Republicans. He knew who 


ne 
Ne 


he to fish, and who didn’t, those who 
en aught fish when they want fishing, and 
by those who didn’t. 

h- His excellent relations with Republican 
1 Members stood him in good stead when the 
~ goP won control of the House in the 83d 
- congress (1953 and 1954). Ordinarily, this 
he sould have meant that Dan, who was on 


Democratic patronage, would have to give 
my to a Republican job holder and move 
ER toa less important job. 

But in 1953, when the Republicans took 
ontrol, the GOP Chief Doorkeeper was a 
jngtime friend and fellow native of Ala- 
pma—Tom Kennamer. When Kennamer 
wked the GOP House leaders if he could 
keep Dan Jones on his job, the answer was 
“Yes.” So Dan was one of the few patronage 
pficeholders in Washington who was not 
aiected by the change of party control. 

Dan had worked around Capitol Hill since 
1942, when he came here to work for Rep- 
resentative Georce Grant, Democrat, of Ala- 
tama. He joined the Doorkeeper’s staff in 
143 and except during the 80th Congress 
947-48), when he returned to Represent- 
tive GRANT’s office, he remained on that 


la-§ 



















A slight, dark-haired, bespectacled man, 
Dan always wore the blue suits and black 
thoes that he insisted his aids should wear 
so. Those seeing Dan in action for the first 
ime marveled at the results he got with his 
mock gruffness toward his young assistants. 
The Speaker’s lobby won't seem the same 
vithout Dan Jones, 








Radio Station WOWO Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
ind age when we are all so conscious of 
whe need for spreading the gospel of 
reedom and liberty throughout the 
rid, it is encouraging for me to report 
)my colleagues a signal honor which 
tas been given to a radio station in my 
Tict and to the Indiana State Bar 
ciation, of which I am a member. 
Only recently, Westihghouse Radio 
sation WOWO, in Fort Wayne, won the 
vorge Washington Gold Medal Award 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
for a daylong program designed 
citizenship. 




























wert E. Meyers, mayor of the city of 
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Fort Wayne; Attorney L. B. Harper, who 
has been active in citizenship work on 
behalf of the Lions’ Club there; and At- 
torney Alexander Campbell, chairman of 
the bar association committee in charge 
of such projects. The broadcasts were 
highlighted by Jay Gould, a prominent 
member of the staff of WOWO, from 
documented statements by refugees, per- 
sons formerly in internment camps and 
local high school students. Mr. Gould’s 
poem, Freedom, also won him a special 
gold medal. Carl W. Vandagrift is gen- 
eral manager of radio station WOWO. 

AS a result of its efforts to instill in its 
listeners the true meaning of American 
freedom and citizenship, I am sure that 
all who heard were inspired anew with 
the ideals of.liberty which are the great- 
est asset of our Nation. E 

I am indeed proud to call attention to 
this stirring example of what is being 
done in Indiana to spread before the 
world the many and great blessings 
which are our national heritage. 





Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an address by D. Carroll 
Walters, director, McDonough Power Co- 
operative, delivered at the congressional 
dinner sponsored by the Association of 
Illinois Electric Cooperatives in- Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 8, 1957: 

EFFECT ON QUALITY AND Cost oF ELECTRIC 

- SERVICE TO MEMBERS 

(Speech by D. Carroll Walters, director, Mc- 
Donough Power Cooperative, at the con- 
gressional dinner on April 8, 1957) 


I speak from the heart when I say I am 
happy to be privileged to visit this city. The 
name Washington, D. C., is probably known 
by more people around the globe than any 
other city. To you who are privileged to 
work here, it must be an inspiration, and 
always associated with privilege to serve goes 
responsibility. My responsibility at the mo- 
ment is to represent the members of the rural 
electric cooperatives of Illinois, to discuss 
with you for a few minutes the matter of 
quality and adequacy of electric power at a 
fair and reasonable cost. 

Speaking as a member of the McDonough 
Power Cooperative at Macomb, Ill., I shall 
use my own farm as an example of the uses 
of electric power and why constant full power 
for further increases in electric energy de- 
mand is in the future. My home farm is not 
the.cmallest, nor is it the largest, in the com- 
munity. In our farm home we have 15 elec- 
tric motors, each of which perform some 
chore in our daily living, in heating, cooking, 

, food preservation, and storage. In 
the farm operation we have three motors for 
water pumping for livestock, a number of 
electric heating units to provide proper 
drinking water temperature for this livestock, 
in addition to farm-shop equipment. 

A high percentage of our Illinois farms 
are using heat lamps in the care of small pigs 
and poultry. 

The use of air conditioning is coming to 
the farm as it has become a part of urban 
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economy. The farm home, yes, but air con- 
ditioning is being used in the production of 
poultry and in the care of little porkers. No 
man. nor bureau can fairly estimate the 
values of the rural-electric systems in terms 
of the millions of tons of food products which 
could not have been produced had not elec- 
tric power been available to the reduced man- 
power on our farm in the World War II 
period. This Nation’s people could have writ- 
ten a receipt “paid in full” to all REA loans 
at that time and would have received more 
than the value of those dollars in national 
integrity and security. 

When our farm first received eleagricity 
we used about $6 or: $7 worth of electric 
energy. The record shows that our farm 
far in 1956 used from 800 to 2,750 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity costing as high as $46.69 
per month, or for an average of about $27 
per month. Eighteen or nineteen years ago 
we were glad to have electricity—period. We 
had lights in our house and barn and could 
discard the battery radio. The wife could 
have an electric-powered washing machine 
and an electric iron. I remember well how 
we both would sometimes have to crank 
until we were blue in the face trying to 
get our gas-engine washing machine to run. 
Those of you and other Members of the 
Congress and the United States Senate who 
have not had that wealth of experience as 
was ours in the preelectric and pre-REA 
period frequently do not place the same value 
on our rural electric program as we would 
place on it. 

When I read some of the advertisements 
intended to discredit the REA program, the 
former Corliss Archer shows and some of to- 
day’s national advertising by the Associated 
Independent Electric Cos., it leaves one 
with somewhat of a feeling of inadequacy 
to cope with such activity backed by so 
much money, so easy to obtain. It reminds 
me of the people who today hide behind the 
fifth amendment to keep from telling about 
their activities, which, in many cases would 
destroy the Government that provides the 
fifth amendment behind which they hide. 

Today, almost everyone has an idea about 
the so-called farm problem. Solutions are 
being offered by persons who have not had 
their shoes soiled by the byproducts of some 
of our farms. Agriculture is in the well- 
known price squeeze. Farms need assistance 
of electrical energy at the lowest price con- 
sistent with good business to aid them in 
meeting today’s economic difficulty. The 
electric cooperatives have been a competitive 
factor in today’s utility field, a competitive 
influence in the quality of electric service, 
fewer outages and power interruptions, and 
in inaugurating economy in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and accounting depart- 
ments. Without some competition in the 
automotive industry our automobiles would 
be somewhat higher in price and would not 
be so well engineered. Competition has 
provided America with many things we are 
now enjoying. We urge that you do not let 
any influence persuade you to hamstring the 
field of competitive enterprise in the electric 
power industry with regard to control on 
retail price and the quality and continuity 
of service. 

My cooperative has borrowed about $600 
per member to provide electric service to my 
farm. As we are using our farm as an illus- 
tration, we point out that the electric water 
system, the water heaters, farm motors, air 
compressor, deep freezer, electric stove, re- 
frigerator, television, and sundry appliances 
have cost us over $3,000 to purchase. These 
items. that require this electric power to op- 
erate. We have spent an amount approxi- 
mating 5 times the amount loaned by the 
REA to my cooperative, and please remember 
that the $600 average per connected mem- 
ber of loan funds was 100 percent used in 
the purchase of material and in the pay- 
ment of labor and management, the total 
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amount of which was reflected in our na- 
tional purchasing power, our national econ- 
omy, and do not overlook the amount of 
that total that was paid in various forms of 
taxes. Multiply that amount by the millions 
of connected members today and try to visu- 
alize what effect that market has made in 
our national economy. Yes, even in taxes, 
taxes paid on manufacturers’ profits, taxes 
on retail profit, taxes on wages earned, and 
not to mention the value of wages and the 
millions loaned by REA to the rural electric 
cooperatives pale into insignificanee by com- 
parison. Let us not allow the smoked glasses 
of ecohomic selfishness blind us to the broad 
horizon of the benefits of this program. 

Even those who would take the hide from 
this rural electric enterprise could benefit 
either directly or indirectly if they would 
set their dials properly and tune in. 

It has been my pleasure to be here and 
thank you. 





Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman who offered this amend- 
ment makes the argument that the thing 
has gone wild. He said it went wild last 
year. If it went wild last year from what 
we have heard divulged on the floor here 
today, it went wild because the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] was asleep 
at the switch. I do not know the pur- 
pose of the amendment this year; it is 
not an election year. Last year appar- 
ently we had an arrangement whereby 
the gentleman from Kansas was going to 
offer the amendment and it would have 
been accepted. I do not know, but it was 
kind of a startling revelation to me that 
the thing was all cut and dried. Now, 
the truth of the matter is this: These 
representation allowances are in there so 
that some people can be ambassadors 
who are not millionaires. That is just 
about what it boils down to. The news- 
papers have carried several articles 
lately that ambassadors in certain posts 
have to be picked from the ranks of the 
wealthy, the campaign contributors, be- 
cause that shows they have enough to be 
an ambassador. 

But, there are a lot of people who come 
in before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and testify and say that we are trying 
to make it possible for any person who 
shows that he has what it takes, the 
necessary abilities to handle a crucial 
situation, to be an ambassador in any 
post. If you really mean that, if you 
want it, then some people who have 
what it takes except the cash are going 
to have to have a little bit of help to be 
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on some of our big embassies where 
some of the people come in the mil- 
lionaire class, such as London, and you 


, and the record shows 
that they spent another $80,000 out of 
their own pocket. Maybe that is too 
much. I do not know. But 

if you are going to have to spend need 
000 out of your own pocket, it is going 
to severely limit the number of people 
from whom you can choose an ambassa- 
dor to that post. Now, Iam not in favor 
of anything unreasonable, but the chair- 
man of the committee has already -told 
you that they have cut this item, I be- 
lieve, by more than 50 percent. Is that 


Mr. ROONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Exactly 50 per- 
cent. And you are going to have to leave 
some things in there for some necessary 
functions which ambassadors must hold 
if they are going to remain and do any 
job for the United States. 

Mr..GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Fifty percent with re- 
spect to the budget estimate but not 50 
percent over what they spent last year. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I explained to 
you why the item got so big last year, 
and it has been explained half a dozen 
times, because the amendment was not 
offered at the proper time, or it would 
have been accepted. The committee 
made a cut of 50 percent, over the budget 
request and if you ask me, I think that 
is a very healthy cut. 


TTT 


Other Than Honorable Discharges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill dealing with 
the hardship suffered by thousands of 
American servicemen who have been dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces under 
conditions other than honorable. These 
are individuals -who have committed 
minor offenses or who because of some 
mental defect or disease have failed to 
meet, during their service, acceptable 
standards of social or military-conduct. 
Their offenses or conduct were not seri- 
ous enough to amount to crime either 








‘military or civil, for they have not Ween 


tried and convicted by a general court- 
martial, : 
Although the policy of the Armed 
Forces in issuing discharges other than 
honorable to such individuals was and 
is intended to distinguish these unfortu- 
nates from real criminals, nevertheless 
this meritorious effort on the part of the 
Armed Forces has failed of its intended 
effect. In the civilian mind there is little 
or no difference between the individual 


April 18 
who was discharged other than honor. 


ably and the individual who was js. 
charged dishonorably. The Ordinary 
civilian has neither the time nor the 
patience to draw distinctions. If one has 
not an honorable discharge, chances for 
— employment are very small, in. 


Mr. Speaker, have you seen the effect; 
of such discharges upon the lives of 
these ex-servicemen? Try as they wi] 
they cannot get or hold jobs. Employ. 
ers don’t want to employ them, and 
therefore not only do they pay the price 
for a misdemeanor over and over again 
but also their wives and children also 
pay a penalty out of proportion to the 
original offense. This atmosphere per- 
meates as well to the social level, where 
itdurks as a family skeleton, a thing to 
be hidden. These unfortunate ex. 
servicemen apply, time after time, to 
the boards for the correction of mijj- 
tary or naval records in the desperate 
hope that something might be found in 
their record which will afford a basis 
for changing the quality of their dis- 
charges. In most cases, the correction 
boards are helpless under the state of 
our present law. Their review is con- 
fined to the military record. It is true. 
the law says they may consider “such 
other evidence as may be presented by 
such person.” But what effect is given 
this language? No matter how exem- 
plary a life the individual has led since 
his discharge, no matter if he has been 
cured of the mental disease which caused 
his unacceptable conduct, no matter if 
his fault did not amount to a crime, the 
boards limit themselves to the official 


‘records and evidence relating strictly 


thereto; the cold official language comes 
back, “the board regrets, but.”” The in- 
dividual must pay and pay for his mis- 
demeanor committed when of a young 
age until he dies. His family and chil- 
dren must also pay and pay, not only 
until he dies, but even beyond. Mr. 
Speaker, is this the penalty a man 
should pay for acts or faults which were 
not criminal? Acts, which in the main, 
were committed by young persons who 
had not yet matured into adult judg- 
ment or responsibility. 

I think you will agree that so severe a 
punishment should not be meted out to 
these servicemen. This bill will sive 
them hope, a chance at rehabilitation. 
It will not wipe the slate clean, but it will 
say, that under our system, rehabilita- 
tion is riot only possible but should have 
its rewards. Congress will now make 
clear its purpose, that the appropriate 
board must consider evidence of subse- 
quent good character and exemplary con- 
duct, and must-issue to such individuals, 
@ discharge or release under honorable 
conditions, dated back to the date of the 
original discharge that these men have 
rehabilitated themselves. Of course. it 
must be established to the satisfaction 
of the board by oral or written evidence, 
or even by such independent investica- 
tion as the board may make, that his 
character, conduct, activities, and habits 
since his original discharge have been 
good for at least 3 years. It directs the 
Board to take into consideration in each 
case the reasons for the nature of the 
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original discharge or dismissal, together 
with such other factors as the board may 
consider appropriate, Although the bill 
would permit the granting of an honor- 
able discharge to these individuals, I call 
to your attention that it would not au- 
thorize the granting of the so-called di- 
rect GI benefits including pension, com- 
pensation, hospitalization, military pay 
and allowances, education, loan guar- 
anty, retired pay, or other benefits. They 
would get a discharge under honorable 
conditions only. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House I am sure will agree with me when 
I say that this legislation is long over- 
due. In the fiscal year 1955, a total of 
1,062,940 men and women were dis- 
charged from all branches of the Armed 
Forces. Of these were 69,323 who re- 
ceived undesirable, bad conduct, or gen- 
eral discharges—those subject to re- 
view under the provisions of the bill 
which I have introduced. It is interest- 
ing to note that between July 1, 1950 
and June 30, 1955, only 561 discharges 
were corrected or changed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military and Naval 
Records. I repeat only 561 out of 69,- 
323. This is due, I am sure, not to the 
coldness of heart of the reviewing board, 
put rather to the punitive rules under 
which the reviewing board operates. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress has one or more cases in his dis- 
trict. where boys still in their teenage 
years have been given less than honor- 
able discharges that could be merito- 
riously, considered by the appropriate 
military review board. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the 85th Congress will enact this 
worthy legislation into law. By doing 
so it will give many thousands of our 
American servicemen, who have re- 
habilitated themselves in civilian life, a 
chance to prove that they have lived an 
exemplary life and are now good Amer- 
ican citizens. The stigma which now 
automatically attaches for a lifetime to 
them can be erased. It will help them 
to obtain dignified employment worthy 
of their natural ambitions and abilities. 
I feel that they have been punished 
enough, let us help them to help them- 
selves in their goal to become first-class 
citizens. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


. growth of the American economy is of 
greatest importance to everyone. As the 


economy grows, so should our thoughts 
grow with it. We must open our minds to 
all ideas which are forward looking. As 
& means of presenting some very pro- 
vocative thoughts on the American 
economy, under unanimous consent, I in- 


| Sert a pamphlet entitled “National In- 


vestment for Economic Growth,” a joint 
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statement by members of the board of 
trustees and the agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and international commit- 
tees of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, adopted at the annual joint meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., December 10, 
1956: 

NATIONAL INVESTMENT FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


(Joint statement by members of the board 
of trustees and the agriculture, business, 
labor, and international committees of 
the National Planning Association adopted 
at the annual joint meeting, Washington, 
D. C., December 10, 1956) 


From 1929 to 1955, total production in 
the United States, measured in constant 
dollars, more than doubled. During the next 
20 years, it is reasonable to expect_that we 
will be able to double production again. If 
peace can be maintained, the United States 
at the time of its bicentennial anniversary 
in 1976 may find itself at the threshold of an 
age of abundance. However, certain require- 
ments must be met to make this possibility 
a reality. One such requirement is for social 
Overhead expenditures, public and private. 
The National Planning Association believes 
that this is a most propitious time to look 
ahead and to examine what requirements in 
this field the Nation will be called upon to 
meet in the coming decades. 

The goal of abundance will not be achieved 
automatically. Production increases do not 
take place as a result of any natural law. 
Economists and statisticians have become 
accustomed to assume a projected increase 
in output per worker of 3 percent or 4 per- 
cent year after year. Such an increase in 
productivity, however, can materialize only 
if raw material resources and energy sup- 
plies are available to satisfy the needs of 
industry; if labor can meet the requirements 
of modern technology for greater skills and 
greater knowledge; if the fruits of pure and 
applied research can provide the basis for 
further technological advances; if manage- 
ment continues to venture into new fields 
of endeavor and to expand productive capac- 
ity today for tomorrow’s market; and last 
but not least, if purchasing power and de- 
mand are encouraged to rise in accord with 
the rising capacity to produce and consume. 

The case of agriculture gives us a preview 
of what can happen when the capacity to 
produce outstrips effective demand. Adop- 
tion of new technology in farming has 
pushed total production beyond the point 
at which present domestic and foreign 
markets are absorbing it at prices favorable 
to the farmer. Other sectors of the economy 
may run into similar problems, unless we 
learn how to live with abundance. 


There are in an expanding economy cer- 
tain functions which are desirable for the 
general welfare and essential for sustained 
expansion. They include education and 
training, research, promotion of mental and 
physical health, the development of natural 
resources, provision of public recreational 
facilities, construction and maintenance of 
highways and skyways, water and sewer 
facilities, slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment, and other national and local 
improvements. These functions may be 
called the social overhead costs. Some of 
these functions are performed by private 
sources; many are traditionally public serv- 
ices. If they are not properly performed, 
economic growth will suffer sooner or later. 

Over the past 15 years, the requirements 
of war and rearmament preempted much 
of our productive capacity for national de- 
fense purposes. Public and private under- 


“takings for other than defense purposes 


were held back so that today we are faced 
with a truly critical situation with regard to 
our schools and hospitals, our roads and air- 
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ports; serious water supply problems are 
threatening in some of our cities and rural 
areas, 

m 

During the last 5 years, we have invested 
over $65 billion in residential housing, al- 
most $200 billion in private plant and equip- 
ment, and roughly $80 billion in additional 
assets for our defense establishment, but 
only about $50 billion has been invested by 
Government in what might be called the 
social capital of the Nation of which $10 
billion is federally owned while $40 billicn 
represents State and local government in- 
vestments. 

High priority was required to build up the 
defense plant, to expand and modernize our 
industrial plant, and to provide housing for 
the increased population. The lag in mak- 
ing a corresponding effort, public and private, 
in bringing our social plant up to date, 
however, has created serious deficiencies. To 
correct these deficiencies is one of the most 
urgent tasks which lie ahead. 

This year, the Federal Government em- 
barked on a long-range road construction 
program to alleviate some of the pressing 
inadequacies in our highway system. Also, 
State and local government activities in 
these areas of public responsibility have 
increased in recent years. We have failed, 
however, to provide for adequate educational 
facilities, to attract by adequate compensa- 
tion the increasing number of additional 
teachers which a growing population de- 
mands; to alleviate the growing shortage of 
hospitals and people to staff them. These 
are some of the problems of today; they will 
be bigger problems tomorrow. We must be- 
gin preparing for them today. Such defi- 
ciencies, if allowed to continue, may well 
seriously handicap economic development. 
It would be a tragic paradox if a nation 
which emphasizes the role of private enter- 
prise in economic growth permits these de- 
ficiencies to continue and thereby fails to 
give private enterprise the public support it 
needs to carry out its functions. A growing 
economy must have a healthy educated labor 
force; it needs an ample supply of water and 
energy; it needs the results of research; it 
needs roadways and air facilities if private 
enterprise is to maintain an adequate rate of 
growth. 


In the fieid of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, we are faced not only with an already 
heavy backlog of unfilled demands, but we 
can also look forward to the increasing re- 
quirements of an ever-growing population. 
In a recent publication of the Department of 
Commerce, it was estimated that $4 billion 
in expenditures for school construction 
would be needed during each year of the 
coming decade to meet requirements in this 
area. This means that the rate of school 
construction outlays over the next 10 years 
would have to rise 60 percent above the cur- 
rent level of $2.6 billion. Furthermore, if in 
the America of 10 or 20 years hence average 
outlays per school-age. child are to attain a 
level currently spent only in those com- 
munities with high education standards, 
total operating expenditures for pupils and 
teachers will more than double, reaching by 
1975 an annual rate of outlay which exceeds 
$21 billion per year as opposed to the 1955 
level of only about $10 billion. 

A corresponding increase in effort, both 
private and-public, is needed in higher edu- 
cation in order to meet the requirements 
of a technologically advancing economy. 
This will call for an intensification of our 
interest and activity in the basic sciences— 
including the social as well as the natural 
sciences. In addition it will be necessary 
that our colleges and universities prepare to 
meet the demands for more engineers, chem- 
ists, technicians, and executive leadership; 
and it will be necessary that both govern- 
ment and industry devote increasing atten- 
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tion and resources to basic research and de- 
velopment projects. It is a special responsi- 
bility of Government to support bold pro- 
grams in those areas of research and de- 
velopment which give promise of uncover- 
ing new areas of basic knowledge, and of 
leading to a more efficient utilization of re- 
sources. 

The age of abundance will be an age call- 
ing for a more intense and efficient use of 
our available natural resources as well as 
for the development of new resources. 

Public as well as private action is needed 
for soil conservation on the farms and 
ranches throughout the United States. Pri- 
vate industries and groups require technical 
aid and, in many instances, economic assist- 
ance from governments (Federal, State, and 
loca:) in developing and carrying out effec- 
tive soil conservation programs. In some 
areas this must be coupled with flood pre- 
vention and regulated run-off. The public 
lands must he maintained whether devoted 
to forestry, grazing, recreation, or a combi- 
nation of uses. Revenues from sales of tim- 
ber, grazing privileges, admission fees to rec- 
reational areas, fishing and hunting licenses 
provide significant sums, but part of the 
costs will continue to be paid by Govern- 
ment. Continuing increase in the demand 
for recreation will call for greater expendi- 
tures for public parks, game preserves, and 
other recreational facilities. 

We also face the possibility of serious 
shortages of water to provide for all the 
functions it performs in support of a growing 
economy. Already, in some areas the in- 
creasing demands for water by industrial as 
well as nonindustrial users have gradually 
but steadily lowered the water level to a 
point where it is even insufficient to meet 
all public needs. Water pollution has fur- 
ther restricted the available supply of usable 
water. The Department of Commerce in 
another study of water needs and resources 
has estimated that capital investment in 
urban water facilities must increase by $19 
billion by the end of 1975. Substantially 
larger amounts will be needed to meet the 
water requirements for irrigation, industrial 
production, and public consumption. As- 
suring an adequate water supply 10 years 
from now may require doubling of present 
outlays. The complete solution to the prob- 
lem of water utilization ig not to be found 
in flood control projects and new dam pro- 
grams alone, but must include a complete 
reevaluation of the available supply, distri- 
bution and proper use of our water resources. 
America is blessed with a generous reserve 
of coal and still substantial reserves of oil 
and gas. Nevertheless, there is a need for 
making every possible effort in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy. It may be wise not 
to exhaust our conventional fuels because of 
their valuable qualities as an irreplaceable 
source of chemical materials. Moreover, 
there are regions in the United States where 
the transportation costs for fuel constitute 
a heavy burden on the economy of the region. 
This might be reduced in time through the 
use of nuclear fuel and power. 

In the light of the expected great increases 
in the demand for energy, it will be impor- 
tant that a part of the additionally needed 
supplies of energy be obtained from such 
new sources as nuclear and solar energy. Nor 


are we yet certain what other benefits, aside - 


from power, might be revealed if nuclear 
energy were to be explored more deeply. 
There are great uncertainties in the noncon- 
ventional sources of energies, and desirable 
progress can be made only if Government, 
private enterprise and research institutions 
cooperate to the fullest extent in this field. 
mr 

In 1955, about $36 billion was spent for the 
nondefense services performed by Federal, 
State and local governments. This is a large 
sum of money. However, these expenditures 
should be seen in the perspective of a Na- 
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tion growing in population and in_ total 
production. 
Nondefense purchases of goods and services* 


In 1955 purchasing power 
In percent of 
f gross national 
In billion ‘product 
dollars 


In dollars per 
capita 


Federal) State-| Federai| State-| Federal; State- 
local local local 


ane Sp 
“1S AD Oo 


1 Total Government purchases of goods and services 
excluding national security and excluding the so-called 
transfer payments, such as interest on the national debt, 
veterans’ benefits, farm price supports, and social secu- 
rity benefits. 

2 Estimated from budget totals. 


- Eamtor Eeonomic Report of the President, January 


Thus, public expenditures for nondefense 
purposes amounted to approximately the 
same percentage of total production in 1955 
as they did in 1929. Yet 1929 was a year of 
extraordinarily high private spending and 
relatively low Government spending. In 
contrast, 1955 was a year in which State and 
local government expenditures continued to 
increase in an effort to catch up with these 
deficiencies, Compared with 1939, which was 
still a year of sizable emergency economic 
programs, Federal expenditures for these 
purposes have declined; State-local expendi- 
tures have increased. On a per capita basis, 
the 1939 level of total Federal, State, and lo- 
cal expenditures was not reached until 1955. 
As a proportion of total production, these 
public outlays are still below the prewar 
level. 

In addition to the Government outlays in 
these fields there are also considerable pri- 
vate outlays in education, research, health 
services, and conservation of resources. It 
is difficult to estimate the private outlays 
for those activities which can be classified 
as belonging to the same category of social 
overhead costs. Adding an estimated allow- 
ance for the private activities to the public 
functions in these fields, total outlays for 
social overhead costs in 1°55 may be esti- 
mated at around $42 billion. 

This would mean that in 1955 11 percent of 
the total production of goods and services 
was used for these social overhead functions. 
1955 was a year in which we were still lagging 
behind in the performance of these essential 
services and for a few years an increase in 
this percentage might be needed. After 
catching up with the needs during the com- 
ing years we may assume that over a longer 


billion 10 and 20 years hence, respectively 
(measured in 1956 dollars). 

Assuming that 10 percent of the full- 
employment production is needed for the so- 
cial overhead functions, outlays for these 
programs might rise from $42 billion per year 
in 1955 to $60 billion in 1965 and more 
$80 billion 20 years from now. Even a rise 
to $100 billion public and private outlays 
for these purposes by 1975 would mean a rise 
from only 10 to 12.5 percent of total 
duction. It is probable that the larger 
of the increase would be in the form of Gov 
ernment outlays. . 

We do not know if these amounts 
will be needed or whether they will 


‘ 
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quate. We only wish to point out that ;, 
creases in outlays indicated by these figure, 
large as they appear, would impose no 
only a small increase in the share of prc 
duetion devoted to these purposes. On": 
contrary, it appears that unless these natio),_ 
al responsibilities are fulfilled adequate), 
there will be little chance that the potent; al 
increases in production could materialize 

Some of the programs discussed in this 
statement are of such urgency that they , an 
no longer be deferred and should be initiate, 
without delay. However, under present eco. 
nomic conditions care must be exerciseq in 
carrying out these programs so as to min. 
imize inflationary pressures. If a slack 
should develop in private investment. ex. 
penditures for such programs should phe 
stepped up. 

Iv 

Many of the educational training ang 
health programs to which we have referreq 
would not only support the rise in produc- 
tivity of workers but by the same token 
would also help to increase the earning pow- 
er of marginal workers. Such measures 
thereby would contribute to a rise in pur- 
chasing power generally as well as to an 
increase in the income of many families who 
currently live on substandard incomes. Over 
the past quarter century, the United States 
has experienced a less uneven distribution 
of income. Wage rates in what were former- 
ly the lowest level have been raised. Socia) 
insurance and private pension benefits have 
provided some income for the aged. Never- 
theless, there are today in the United States 
7 million families with money incomes be- 
low $2,000. And despite present prosperous 
conditions we still have 5.8 million individ- 
uals on our public-assistance rolls. This 
low-income group includes some farmers who 
satisfy part of their needs out of their own 
production. But it also includes many who 
are unemployed workers in depressed areas, 
aged or disabled workers, widows, and mem- 
bers of broken families. Programs designed 
to rehabilitate these submarginal farmers, 
to rehabilitate chronically depressed areas, 
to make social insurance and assistance pay- 
ments more adequate, appear to be the most 
promising measures for dealing with the 
remaining pockets of poverty. Programs of 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
can be and should be undertaken for the 
benefit of families in the low-income brack- 
ets. 

To raise the income of every urban family 
up to a minimum of $2,000 per year would 
require less than $9 billion. We do not sug- 
gest that the whole deficiency should be 
made up by public programs. The estimate 
does indicate, however, that the problem is 
of a magnitude which can be solved by a 
nation which is moving toward the threshold 
of abundance. 

Vv 


Increase in Government expenditure pro- 
grams of the size and magnitude indicated 
require planning and programing in order 
to obtain maximum results. The long-range 
national program—local and State, as well 
as Federal—which has been undertaken for 
road construction is the type of bold ap- 
proach which is equally important for educa- 
tion, conservation, resource utilization, slum 
clearance, and so on, where the need {or ex- 
panded action is also urgent. 

In many of these fields, the deficiencies are 
problems common ‘to regions, States, and 
localities and are the concern of a great num- 
ber of different governmental agencies and 
private groups. There is need for greater 
cooperation both in the planning and in the 
_Operations of government and private pro- 
grams. For example, the problem of water 
supply and use almost invariably involves 4 
‘number of neighboring States or cities, 21d 
industrial and individual as well as public 
users. i 
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The financing of a Government program 
which expands approximately in proportion 
to total production should not create in- 
surmountable difficulties, particularly on the 
Federal level. As the economy expands and 
incomes rise, Government tax revenues in- 
crease by large amounts each year even with- 
out any modification in tax rates. If it does 
not become to raise national secu- 
rity expenditures above $50 billion or should 
they even decline, some reduction in Federal 
taxes should become possible over the next 
decade in spite of the projected increase in 
nondefemse expenditures. We believe, how- 
ever, that until substantial relief is attained 
for the pressing deficiencies in Government 
services, greater priority should be given 
to taking care of the needed increase in 
Government programs than to granting sub- 
stantial tax reductions. This does not pre- 
clude suggesting desirable tax revisions. 

A large portion of the increase in Govern- 
ment expenditures will be borne by State 
and local governments. Most State and 
local taxes, however, are of such a nature 
that tax revenues do not rise as rapidly as 
Federal revenues in an expanding economy. 
The disproportion between rapidly rising 
State-local functions and much lower rising 
State-local tax revenues will require some 
revisions in Federal-State-local financial re- 
lationships. 

A number of studies of desirable revisions 
in Federal-State-local relationships have 
been made in recent years. The National 
Planning Association believes that the very 
broad scope and large size of the programs 
discussed in this statement necessitate a 
new approach to the problem of intergov- 
ernmental relationships. We believe that it 
is urgent to explore new ways for financing 
the expanding functions of local govern- 
ment and the new programs in the field of 
urban renewal and regional development. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


| OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the April 20, 1957, 
issue of America was written by a friend 
and classmate of mine who has been 
working for the Ford Foundation and 
writes with authority on this important 
subject: 

Race RELATIONS IMPROVE 
(By Joseph P. Lyford) 

In an outspoken attack on race prejudice, 
Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., warned some months ago that 
America cannot “win the bitter war for men’s 
minds in the world struggle if the Commu- 
nists cam tell the hundreds of millions in 
Asia and Africa that they, rather than 
Christians, practice the doctrine that all men 
are equal.” 

The reaction abroad to the conflict over 
desegregation in the South justifies an even 
more ominous observation. Without prompt- 
ing from the Communists, a large segment 
of the foreign press normally friendly to the 
United States has been printing a daily ra- 
tion of such stories as the Emmett Till mur- 
der in Mississippi, the Autherine Lucy case 
at the University of Alabama, the bombings 
of Negro churches, the activities of White 
Citizens Councils—the same type of stories, 
in a word, that United States newspapers are 


-plane. 
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Almost as serious, the little events in the 
segregation story leave a deep impression 
abroad. An example: Indian Opinion, the 
Natal (South Africa) newspaper edited by 
Mahatma Gandhi's grandson, recently front- 
paged half a dozen articles from different 
nations. The item from the United States 
told about the white Florida public-health 
physician who was fired because she lunched 
with a Negro nurse. A steady flow of such 
information can understandably create an 
unhealthy suspicion of America and of 
Christianity. 

Recently, however, the foreign press has 
been getting a different picture of the sit- 
uation in America, one which may help bal- 
ance the stories of crime and strife. Asian, 
African, and European editors have received 
ecpies of a study, published toward the end 
of 1956, which tells in detail how, quietly and 
without publicity, racial barriers have been 
falling in States all over the Union. The 
report, by Harold Fleming and David Loth, 
is entitled “Integration, North and South” 
(Meridian Books, 17 Union Square West, 
New York 3, 110 pages, 40 cents). It lists 


more than 1,100 examples of how the Negro. 


is gaining equality of opportunity in the 
school, in public and private employment, in 
religious worship, in health facilities, in pub- 
lic accommodations, and in social organiza- 
tions. 

Page after page of the report carries a 
story within a story: the account of how 
Catholic institutions have responded to the 
crisis over race relations in the South. With- 
out depreciating the courageous and effective 
contributions of other denominational groups 
which have worked on behalf of desegrega- 
tion and whose work is outlined in its pages, 
the report makes it clear that the Catholic 
Church has set an example that has heart- 
ened all supporters of the Christian prin- 
ciple of racial equality. The church’s ac- 
tivities have been especially noticeable in 
such Black Belt States as South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, where the Negro 
population is densest, where segregationist 
sentiment is highest and where the flam- 
matory activity of the white supremacy 
groups are most intense. 


THE CHURCH AND INTEGRATION 


One of tMe forces for enlightenment in a 
strongly prosegregation State is the Rock 
Hill School in South Carolina, which inte- 
grated under Father Maurice V. Shean, C. O. 
Another, of course, is Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel, of New Orleans, who is educating 
his people to accept desegregation and who 
has supported the merging of Negro and 
white classes in catechism at Erath, La. 
But besides these comparatively wellknown 
examples of progress in integration, there are 
previously unreported cases in dozens of 
communities and cities in States everywhere 
in the South. 

What is most important, not only have 
many Catholic schools, churches, and lay 
groups achieved integration quietly, but in 
many cases the community has been deeply 
influenced by their action. Deep-seated 
prejudices have been quieted and have be- 
gun to evaporate as citizens watch, often in 
real amazement, the way in which Negro and 
white Americans have shared spiritual guid- 
ance and educational benefits on an equal 
It might almost be said that the 
initial success in breaking down segregation 
practices was really overshadowed by the 
subsequent effect that the sight of equality 
being practiced daily has had upon southern 
communities. 

Integration, North and South contains 
dozens of citations of Catholic schools and 
organizations, mainly in the South, which 
have taken steps toward integration. The 
report says, in summary (p. 57): 

“In six southern and border States, Ne- 
groes were enrolled with whites in Catholic 
and elementary schools before May, 1954 
[the date of the United States Supreme 
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Court decision outlawing school segregation 
by race and the ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine]. 

“During the 1954-55 school year and in 
the following term, Negro children began 
attending formerly all-white Catholic gram- 
mar and high schools in 21 southern cities, 
as well as in many smaller communities. 
States in which Catholic school integration 
occurred in whole or in part are Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia.” 

In the field of higher education, the survey 
recounts the progress of Catholic colleges 
and universities. All-white Catholic insti- 
tutions desegregating since the “Supreme 
Court decisions include Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Ala.; Barry College, Miami, Fla.; Bel- 
mont Abbey College and Sacred Heart Junior 
College, Belmont, N. C.; and St. Gregory's 
College, Shawnee, Okla. An all-Negro col- 
lege, Xavier University, New Orleans, ad- 
mitted white students for the first time. As 
noted before, many of these colleges were 
located in the areas where desegregation 
moves could be expected to encounter the 
bitterest opposition. 

In many Southern States, hospitals have 
been centers of progress for the Negro in 
his quest for equal treatment. Here, too, 
Catholic institutions have figured promi- 
nently. In the border State of Missouri, the 
90-bed Queen of the World Hospital opened 
2 years ago as the first nonsegregated 
hospital in Kansas City, with an integrated 
hospital staff as well. In Charlotte, N. C., 
Mercy Hospital began admitting Negro pa- 
tients in September 1954, after Bishop Vin- 
cent S. Waters of the diocese of Raleigh re- 
quested superintendents of hospitals to make 
their facilities available to Catholic Negroes 
and to allow qualified Negro surgeons and 
doctors to take care of their patients. St. 
Francis Hospital in Charleston, W. Va., ad- 
mitted Negro nurses for training and service 
on an integrated basis which included hous- 
ing. St. Mary’s Hospital of Knoxville, Tenn., 
enrolled nine Negroes for training as prac- 
tical nurses. 

The Catholic Church also moved “vigor- 
ously”? in several southern areas to imple- 
ment its prointegration position in various 
church-affiliated lay organizations, reports 
Integration, North and South. Paradoxically, 
one of the most forthright demonstrations 
occurred in Alabama, a most difficult State. 
In Mobile, Bishop Thomas J. Toolen con- 
ferred one of the Church’s highest honors, 
that of Knight of St. Gregory, upon a Negro 
layman. The recipient was the first Negro 
in the South to be inducted into the papal 
honorary society and one of only a few of 
either race in the entire country. 

The Knights of Columbus in Tulsa, Okla., 
accepted its first Negro member in 1955; and 
in the State of Delaware the same year, the 
Bishop Monaghan Council accepted the first 
Negro applicants for membership since the 
Knights of Columbus was organized in Dela- 
ware 50 years ago. 

South Carolina, where integration progress 
has been almost entirely lacking, was the 
scene of important Catholic activity. The 
Catholic Youth Organization was integrated 
on the diocesan (in this case statewide) level, 
and as a result, both meetings and conven- 
tions have been biracial. The Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women of Charleston 
and the newly formed South Carolina Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine (a Catholic 
lay catechetical group) have also been in- 
tegrated. 

In the context of the whole integration 
report, the part played by the Catholic in- 
stitutions was impressive, but even this did 
not tell the whole story. The report did not 
claim to include every example of integra- 
tion. Much progress remains hidden in com> 
munities where the work of reducing racial 
tensions and creating equal opportunities has 
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taken the form of education and discussion 
rather than of overt action. 

It is important to emphasize that the re- 
port lists only examples of integration oc- 
curring since the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion outlawing segregation. 

This point is unfortunately not made clear 
in Integration, North and South. The sec- 
tion of the report which deals with integra- 
tion in the non-Southern States makes al- 
most no mention of the work of Catholic 
groups. This omission arises from the setting 
of an arbitrary time zone to be covered by 
the report. By the date of the Supreme 
Court ruling, the Catholic Church and its 
affiliated organizations in the North had in- 
tegrated “almost completely. Thus, para- 
doxically, the church was a victim of its own 
forehandedness insofar as the report was 
concerned. 

The author of the nonsouthern section of 
the report, David Loth, has acknowledged the 
validity of criticism directed at his report on 
this point. To clarify the record he ex- 
plained, after publication, that in taking his 
“inventory” of integration since 1954, he had 
found that “Catholic churches and religious 
orders provided some of the outstanding ex- 
amples of institutions which had desegre- 
gated almost entirely in the North before the 
period covered in our survey.” Further, he 
declared, “The examples of successful in- 
tegration by religious groups, therefore, 
would have been vastly increased by the re- 
markable record of the Catholic Church and 
a few others if the report had been extended 
to the last 10 years instead of the last 2.” 


CHURCH LEADERS SPEAK OUT 


An historical review of the Catholic 
Church’s position on race-relations matters 
demonstrates its unequivocal doctrine on the 
subject. As far back as 1891, Catholic pre- 
lates like Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul, Minn., were taking a clear stand. 
“What do I claim for the black man?” asked 
the archbishop. “That which I claim for the 
white man, neither more nor less. I wouid 
blot out the color line. White men have 
their estrangements. They separate on lines 
of wealth, of intelligence, of culture and an- 
cestry. But let there be no barrier against 
mere color.” 

Since Archbishop Ireland’s day, Catholic 
Church leaders have repeated the substance 
of his views, and in recent years such men as 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman of New York, Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans, Archbishop Robert 
E. Lucey of San Antonio, Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston, Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis, Bishop Russell J. Mc- 
Vinney of Providence, Bishop Waters of Ra- 
leigh, and Bishop Toolen of Mobile have 
spoken out repeatedly on the subject. Their 
call for interracial justice is strengthened by 
papal encyclicals issued in recent years—that 
is, Quadragesimo Anno (Pius XI, 1931), Mit 
Brennender Sorge (Pius XI, 1937), Sertum 
Laetitae (Pius XII, 1939) and Mystici Cor- 
poris (Pius XII, 1950)—as well as by edito- 
rials in Osservator Romano. 


LAYMEN TAKE ACTION 


Helping to put principle into practice 
have been lay groups like the Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils, which now exercise great in- 
fluence in 28 cities and cooperate with such 
organizations as the NAACP, the Southern 
Regional Council, and the Urban League. 
The National Council of Catholic Women, 
the National Council of Catholic Men, the 
National Federaicon of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the Catholic Press Association 
have done their part, too, to advance inte- 
gration. oa 

The effectiveness of the church and its lay 
“affliated groups prior to 1954 can be meas- 
ured by the fact that in Washington, D. C., 
and Maryland, parochial schools have been 
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integrated since 1949, and that in St. Louis 
school integration was completed in 1947. 
Other States where parochial school deseg- 
regation was begun or completed in advance 
of the Supreme Court decision include Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, and West 
Virginia. In higher education, 25 Catholic 

eges, universities and seminaries in the 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, ‘Texas, and Mississippi 
had desegregated before 1954. 

This record has been an outstanding part 
of the total movement of all United States 
educational institutions toward equal treat- 
ment of all races. Despite outbreaks of vio- 
lence in the South, successes like those de- 
scribed above are slowly strengthening the 
public belief that the days of segregation are 
numbered—and the people of other nations 
are beginning to comprehend this, too. 
Commenting on the events described in Inte- 
gration, North and South, the Jerusalem Post 
said recently that the United States appears 
“determined to follow the difficult road to- 
ward full civic equality for her colored cit- 
izens.” 

Read by itself, of course, Integration, North 
and South presents a completely optimistic 
picture, and the authors are careful to cau- 
tion their readers that the report is frankly 
one sided because it concerns itself only with 
the forward progress of integration of the 
Negro into American life. The publicizing 
of backward steps, reasoned the authors, has 


- more than adequately been taken care of by 


the newspapers. Chronicles of quiet progress 
have rated few headlines, but, as a foreword 
by Morris L. Ernest declares, the report is 
“news of a high order,” and an “inventory of 
hope.” It makes unmistakably clear the 
fact that Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
Negros and whites, doctors, priests, ministers, 
lawyers, businessmen, unionists and house- 
wives can share credit for deepening the 
meaning of freedom to all citizens of this 
Republic, and for bringing a message about 
Christianity and democracy at work to the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Europe. 





Warning From the Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article written by Elias 
Gilner which appeared in the April 1, 
1957, issue of Congress Weekly, the of- 
ficial publication of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. Mr. Gilner, a close stu- 
dent of Middle East problems, lived in 
British mandated Palestine during the 
period he describes: 

WARNING FROM THE PAST 
(By Elias Gilner) 

On March 13 Britain and Jordan exchanged 
letters terminating their 1948 treaty and 
severing the military and economic links 
between the two countries. In 6 months 
the British forces will be out of Jordan and 
all their buildings, land, and t in- 
stallations as well as some of ammuni- 
tion and other stores will become Jordan’s 
property. This exit, which is an expulsion 
rather than a voluntary departure, arouses 
some melancholy reflections upon the po- 
litical folly of some mighty nations and the 
tenacity with which this folly is pursued. 

The Kingdom of Jordan, originally created 
by Britain as the Emirate of Transjordan 
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about 35 years ago, was the Illegitimate og. 
spring of a general policy to placate t), 
Arabs at the expense of the Jews. The word 
“illegitimate” is used advisedly for undo; 
the terms of. the British mandate the who), 
of the area of Palestine was to be the ter;;_ 
tory in which the “Jewish National Home: 
was to be created. But in his White Paper 
of 1922, Winston Churchill severed the whoj. 
of Transjordan—two-thirds of the mandated 
territory—from Palestine and handed it oye; 
to Emir Abdullah as a consolation prize fo, 
the loss of his father’s, King Hussein's, qo. 
main to Ibn Saud in their war for what j; 
now known as Saudi Arabia. 

This emasculation of an international ob. 
ligation was one link in a chain of events 
and policy which began shortly after the Ba). 
four Declaration, which was pursued with 
mounting obduracy over some 3 decades 
despite frequent warnings and eventually 
violent opposition, and which proved as dis. 
astrous to the interests of the British Empire 
as it was unethical., This policy had been 
actuated by expediency which proved to be 
inexpedient and by a drive to secure the flow 
of Mid Eastern oil which, as recent events 
have shown, has failed. Britain's exit trom 
Jordan is one of the last scenes in the drama 
of failures resulting from this policy. 

While Britain has begun to reexamine her 
policy—and her attempt to retake the Suez 
Canal was a fruit of this reexamination—our 
Government appears’ to have taken over 
this policy lock, stock, and barrel, with sim- 
ilar motivations. An error, cOmmitted for 
lack of experience is understandable; an er- 
ror repeated in disregard of a broad field of 
experience is incomprehensible, to say the 
least. i 

A review of the highlights of Britain's ex- 
perience and a comparison with our own 
Mid East policies of recent years may there- 
fore be instructive. 

The Balfour Declaration was undoubtedly 
issued in good faith. But powerful forces in 
both major parties in Britain, which were 
oriented on the Arabs and oil, regarded the 
declaration as a grievous error. These forces 
included practically all the permanent, top- 
ranking officials in the Colonial, War, and 
Foreign Offices and they exercised tremen- 
dous influence upon the formulation of Goy- 
ernment policies irrespective of whether the 
Conservative or the Labor Party was in con- 
trol. These forces had the further advantage 
of influencing appointments so that their 
adherents were actually running the colonies 
and mandated territories on the spot. 

The overwhelming majority of the men 

in Palestine, former army officers reared in 
the tradition of Lawrence of Arabia, em- 
barked upon active opposition to the idea 
of a Jewish national home shortly after the 
1918 Armistice, roughly a year after the Bal- 
four Declaration. It will be recalled that 
late in 1918, Dr. Chaim Weizmann and Emir 
Feisal, who subsequently became King Feisal 
of Iraq, had reached an amicable under- 
standing. On January 3, 1919, a written 
agreement between them was arrived at, of 
which article 3 reads as follows: 
* “In the establishment of the constitution 
and administration of Palestine all such 
measures shall be adopted as will afford the 
fullest guarantees for carrying into effect 
the British Government declaration of the 
2d of November 1917.” 

On March 3, 1919, Emir Feisal wrote to 
Professor (now Justice) Pelix Frankfurter: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among 


“us, look with deepest sympathy on the 


Zionist movement. Our deputation here in 
Paris is fully acquainted with the proposal 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion to the Peace Conference, and we regard 
them as moderate and proper. We will do 
our best, in so far as we are concerned, to 
help them through; we shall wish the Jews 
@ most hearty welcome home.” 

There was no reason to believe that thes? 
sentiments were insincere. In any cas, 
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there was no organized Arab opposition to 
zionism at the time. Whatever may have 
actuated Feisal in his professions of friend- 
ship, the memory of the hangings of Arab 
jeaders by the Turks was still fresh and the 
Arabs were not inclined to risk opposing the 
yictorious British. 

But the OETA (Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration) officials, seeking to stifle the 
National Home idea in its cradle, encouraged 
Arab opposition. The first to demonstrate it 
quite openly and practically at the moment 
when an understanding with Feisal was be- 
ing reached, was Colonel Postlethwaite, the 
then Governor of Jaffa. Early in 1919, he 
organized the Arab-Christian-Moslem So- 
ciety whose prime purpose was political op- 
position to the Jewish National Home. With 
the advent of this society things began to 
happen and on the eve of Passover 1919 
there were rumors that the Arabs would 
attack the Jews of Jerusalem. The late Dr. 
Eder, then principal officer of the Zionist 
Commission to Palestine, went to see the top 
OETA administrators but received no satis- 
factory assurances. 

The disturbing rumors reached Com- 
mandante Bianchini, who at the time was 
in charge of an Italian naval unit patrolling 
the offshore waters of the Mediterranean 
in the area. Bianchini was a Jew and took 
the rumors seriously. He, too, went to see 
the British administrators and, receiving no 
satisfactory reply, he brought to the Holy 
City a company of his marines who patrolled 
it the entire Passover week. Nothing unto- 
ward occurred. However, a year later, when 
Bianchini and his unit were no longer in the 
area, the process of rumors and futile repre- 
sentations to the Administration repeated 
itself with the difference that the anticipated 
riots materialized. 

A succession of bloody disturbances fol- 
lowed, resulting in the Churchill white paper 
and in an undisguised administration policy 
which favored the Arabs over the Jews. The 
discrimination affected the administrative 
departments, the railways, the police as well 
as the law of the land itself, particularly the 
regulations concerning immigration and land 
purchase. In 1926 the Arab Legion was 
formed in Transjordan but no equivalent all- 
Jewish Legion unit was permitted in west- 
ern Palestine. In August 1929 the terrible 
riots throughout Palestine were the prelude 
to another attempt to curtail Jewish rights 

under the mandate. The Passfield white 
paper of 1930 was devised to stop all Jewish 
immigration into Palestine but was modified 
under the pressure of widespread public pro- 
tests. The sustained riots of 1936-39 brought 
on the severer 1939 MacDonald white paper, 
which virtually halted Jewish immigration 
and acquisition of land by Jews and con- 
demned the Jewish population of the coun- 
try to.a permanent minority of one-third, 
This was the decree which led to a long pe- 
riod of struggle, costly in blood and property, 
which eventuated in the partition of Pales- 
tine and the birth of Israel. 

This brief review would be incomplete 
without reference to an event which left its 
indelible imprint upon the Mideast situation. 

The 1936-39 riots began in April 1936 with 
a general strike ordered by the Arab Higher 
Committee under the leadership of the for- 
mer Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj-Amin El-Hus- 
seini, Despite intimidation and the assas- 
sination of Arab dissenters, the strike began 
to peter out visibly by midsummer, and by 
the beginning of autumn was on the verge 
of disintegration. An important factor in 
the collapse. was the ripening of the Arab 
orange crop. Failure to harvest it would 
have completely ruined the already tottering 
Arab economy. The opportunity of hum- 
dling the Mufti and dealing a mortal blow 
to his power was at hand. 

While the strike was collapsing, Fawzi Bey 
Kaukji, the Arab gang leader who had been 
permitted for months to engage in depreda- 
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tions against Jews, Englishmen, and even 
Arabs with impunity, was cornered in the 
hills by Col. H. J. Simson, an incorruptible 
British officer sent to Palestine to suppress 
the riots. A decisive kill was at hand. 

Suddenly, an amazing move to save the 
Mufti’s face and the life of his henchmen in 
the field was made by the Palestine adminis- 
tration. It permitted the Mufti to publish 
an ‘appeal, October 12, 1936, to him and his 
committee by the Arab kings to call off the 
strike with honor. Up to that moment these 
kings had not interfered and had no legal 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Palestine. The only official jurisdiction in 
the country was that of the Mandatory. Yet 
the Mandatory, against which the Arabs were 
on strike, ,was willing to sacrifice its own 
prestige in order to save that of the Mufti. 
He, of course, promptly responded to the 
appeal of the kings. 

Shortly afterwards, when Fawzi Bey Kaukji 
and his gang were completely bottled up, the 
Mufti gave the Palestine Government an 
ultimatum: Unless the gang was permitted 
to escape within 24 hours, the strike would be 
reinstituted. The utter ridiculousness of the 
threat was apparent. But the Palestine Gov- 
ernment preferred to take it seriously and 
ordered Colonel Simson to withdraw from his 
positions. Kaukji was saved, the Arab kings 
and the Mufti triumphed and the ground- 
work for the Arab League had been laid. 

The history of American Middle East poli- 
cies since Secretary Dulles took command of 
the State Department wp to our recent posi- 
tion in the U. N. when we threatened Israel 
with sanctions does not indicate that we 
have learned anything from Britain’s bitter 
lesson. 

Like Britain in the past, we have been 
pouring huge amounts of money into the 
Arab coffers and are prepared to do even 
better under the Eisenhower doctrine. We 
have helped to accelerate Britain’s departure 
from the Suez Canal. We have proclaimed a 
new neutral policy as between Israel and the 
Arab countries which, in practice, expressed 
itself in a tendency decidedly unfavorable to 
Israel. Since 1953 the grant-in-aid to Israel 
has been scaled down annually and now it 
is in suspension. Arms and ammuition 
shipped in liberal quantities to Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Egypt were denied to Israel de- 
spite the growing threat to her security. 
Even after Egypt’s arms deal with Soviet Rus- 
sia, we persisted in denying Israel defensive 
weapons. As formulated in Dulles’ speech of 
August 26, 1956, we envisioned as one of the 
major conditions of settling the Israel-Arab 
differences, the ceding by Israel to the Arabs 
of territory which would merely increase the 
Arabs’ wasteland but which is vitally needed 
by Israel as a source of sustenance and 
security. 

In the United Nations we supported the 
double standard of justice as between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors by tolerating Egyp- 
tian and Jordonian acts of murder and pil- 
lage, while censuring Israel for retaliating. 
The crowning act of our policy of appeasing 
the unappeaseble Arabs was performed in the 
arena of the United Nations after the recent 
invasion of Egypt by Israel, Britain, and 
France. Our almost hysterical rush to the 
Security Council with a resolution branding 
Israel an aggressor, while we uttered hardly 
a word against the pillage and murder of in- 
nocent women and children in Israel by Egyp- 
tian fedayeen, will not redound to our glory 
when the history of this period is written. 
Nor wili our threat of sanctions to force Israel 
to evacuate the Gaza strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The fruits of this policy are already ap- 
parent. Nasser has challenged the United 
States on Israel’s assumptions. He has re- 
turned to Gaza. He insists that he will con- 
tinue the blockade of the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba against Israel. He has pro- 
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claimed himself the one and only boss of the 
Suez Canal, to whom all tolls are payable. 
He dictates to the U. N. forces in Gaza as he 
did in other areas of evacuation. His ignoble 
defeat by Israel has been permitted to become 
a triumph. 

Is not all this reminiscent of the events in 
Jerusalem in October 1936? It matters little 
that there the name was Haj-Amin El-Hus- 
seini and here it is Gamal Abdel Nasser. The 
characters, methods, and aspirations of the 
two individuals are similar. Like the Mufti 
before him, Nasser aspires to be the supreme 
ruler of the Moslem world. Like the Mufti, 
Nasser possesses an inordinate sense of gran- 
deur inflated in no small measure by the 
spineless submissions of the international 
community. And our reaction to Nasser’s 
latest acts of defiance does not indicate an 
essential change of attitude on our part. 

Shall we repeat Britain's error to the end? 
Shall we wait until Nasser plunges the world 
into an atomic holocaust? Or shall we topple 
his lawless reign while he still walks on feet 
of clay? 





Billions, Not Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of very large governmental ex- 
penditures, it is not easy to maintain a 
balanced concept of the enormity of gov- 
ernmental spending and its impact upon 
our American economy. The following 
editorial from the Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette points up changes that the years 
have brought and ends upon a very wise 
note of caution for the future: 

Bruytions, Not MILLIONS 


Today the American people are living in 
a world of fantastic figures so far as Federal 
taxes, budgets, and the national debt are 
concerned. 

The numbers are getting too big for human 
comprehension. : 

We have only to go back a few years into 
the present century and make some compari- 
sons to show how the cost of National Gov- 
ernment has mushroomed like an atomic 
bomb explosion. 

Take the public debt of the United States. 
In 1915, the year after World War I broke out 
in Europe, our national debt was only a little 
more than $1,191,000,000. 

The debt rose to approximately $25 billion 
for the fiscal year of 1919 as the result of 
America’s participation in World War I. 
Then it began to decline. 

The national debt was down to $16,931,- 
000,000 in 1929, the year the stock market 
broke as the prelude to the great depression. 

Today the Federal debt is in excess of 
$276 billion as compared to not much over 
$1 billion in 1915. 

This debt might have been much larger 
than it is if Congress had not placed a legal 
ceiling on it. This ceiling has virtually 
forced the Eisenhower administration to bal- 
ance the Federal budget. The financial 
watchdogs in Congress have said they will 
not let this ceiling be lifted again. 

Now let’s take a look at the Federal budget. 
In 1917, for the first time in its history, the 
United States Government spent in excess 
of $1 billion in any given fiscal year. The 
expenditure for that year reached $1,977,- 
000,000. The United States had entered 
World War I on April 6, 1917. 
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President Eisehower has submitted to the 
Congress for the fiscal year 1958 a budget 
of $72 billion. This is the largest peacetime 
budget in the history of the United States. 

These comparative figures are enough to 
curl the hair of any citizen with a sense of 
thrift in his system. 

Finally, let’s examine what has happened 
to the taxpayer himseif. The year 1913 saw 
the final ratification and adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution per- 
mitting Federal income taxation. 

Today a man with a $10,000-a-year income 
and 2 dependent children pays over 25 times 
more Federal income tax annually than a 
man of similar income did in 1913. Such a 
man paid only $60 on a $10,000 taxable in- 
come in 1913. In 1955, his total tax was 
$1,592. The tax payments of this man ranged 
from a low of $40 in 1929 to a high of $2,245 
in the World War II year of 1944. 

Taxpayers with $3,000 net incomes paid 
nothing in 1913, but were taxed 636 in 1918 
to help pay the costs of World WarI. They 
then had a tax holiday until 1941 when they 
were assessed $58. The tax in this bracket 
arose to $120 in 1955. 

A man with the same exemptions and a 
taxable income of $25,000 paid $260 in 1913— 
$9,705 in the war year of 1944—and $6,268 
in 1955. 

The man with a net income of $100,000 
paid only $2,510 in 1913. He wrote a tax 
check for $68,565 in 1944 and for $51,912 in 
1955. 

These figures may have made you dizzy. 
They did us, too. 

Only the people can stop and reverse this 
trend. 

The remedy for what ails us is to reduce 
taxes, cut the budget, keep the budget bal- 
anced, and get greater efficiency and more 
value from each tax dollar. 

Nobody wants to return to horse-and- 
buggy days. Nobody want to turn the clock 
back to the beginning of the century. 

But unrestrained Government spending 
will lead to further inflation, followed ulti- 
mately by deflation and depression, na- 
tional bankruptcy and the end of the free 
dynamic American economy. Surely nobody 
wants that. 





Departments of State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, Fiscal Year 1958 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


~ OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 

The Hotise in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6871) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of what the 
gentleman from New York has just said, 
may I say when I owe someone an apol- 
ogy I will make it, and it is possible I owe 
an apology to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. I do not know what the Recorp is 
going to show but I know what was said 
here on the floor. Certainly I do not 
think I was stupid in inferring from that 
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that there was some kind of arrangement 
made that the Committee was going to 
accept an ame which was going 
to be offered either by the gentleman 
from Iowa or the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. But since the gentleman from New 
York has stated that there was a mis- 
understanding it is possible that I mis- 
understood with whom the deal on the 
amendment had made. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No, I will not yield 


to the gentleman from New York. It was _ 


his statement that caused the confusion, 
so I am going to try to clear up the con- 
fusion. 

If that is the case, and if there was no 
agreement made, and if the gentleman 
from Kansas had not had prior arrange- 
ments, and if it were not stated here 
that there were prior arrangements 
made for the Committee to accept the 
amendment, then certainly I apologize to 


him because I do not want to imply that - 


anybody has done anything that he did 
not do. In other words this is an “iffy” 
apology. 





Foreign Aid Reverse Grants and Repay- 
ments by Foreign Countries, Section 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under date of April 1, I inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcoRp, on page 
A2595, a detailed statement on the extent 
of United States expenditures in sup- 
port of the foreign-aid program. 

Again, through the courtesy of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the. Li- 
brary of Congress, I am inserting a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Hermann Ficker, 
analyst in international finance and 
trade, who also prepared the statement 
referred to above. Once again he has 
done an outstanding job. 

It is only fair, Mr. Speaker, to point 
out that some foreign countries have 
made repayments to the United States on 
grants and loans. In the report submit- 
ted herewith there is covered a period 
from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1956. Sec- 
tion 1, the first report, dealt with grants 
and utilized loans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am including this very valu- 
able report. The report follows: 
Reverse GRANTS AND REPAYMENTS BY FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES AND ORGANIZATIONS TO THE 

UNTrep STATES ON GRANTS AND LOANS FOR 

Prriop Juty 1, 1940—-JuNe 30, 1956 

The following 3 tables dealing with re- 
verse grants and reduction of indebtedness 
comprise section 2 of a report on United 
States aid extended to foreign countries and 
organizations for the war period, July 1, 
1940—June 30, 1945, and postwar period, July 
1, 1945—June 30, 1956. 

Section 1 dealt with grants and utilized 





In section 2 the gross tabulation for reverse 
grants is given by country and program for 
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the war period and postwar period. Repay- 
ments on loans and credits are given in 01. 
table for the combined period. 


I, Net grant aid, war period, July 1, 1949_ 


June 30,1945 

Lend-lease ......-......+. $46, 728, 287, oo9 
Grants-in-aid 2:-...-...... 1, 400,010, 009 
ee, 

Total ndecssosqconce 48, 128, 297, 009 

Less reverse grants.......- 7, 872, 637, 009 
ee 

ORAL Sori annwinind wens 40, 255, 660, 009 


II, Net grant aid, postwar period, July 1, 
1945—June 30, 1956 





Grants-in-aid --....-..-.. $49, 095, 405, 009 
Less reverse grants........ 1, 646, 408, 009 
ant sacietitaniiare 47, 448, 997, 009 


Ill. Net loans and credits, July 1, 1940- 
June 30,1956 
Net authorizations__..._.- $17, 056, 369, 009 
955, 836, 009 





16,100, 533, 009 
4, 345, 423, 000 
—_—_————— 


knoe Aten nin oad weetin> 11, 755, 110, 000 


IV. Tabulation of net aid, July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1956 


Net grants, war period____. $40, 255, 660, 000 
Net grants, postwar period... 47, 448, 997, 009 
Net loans and credits, war 


and postwar period_._... 11, 755, 110, 000 





Ot Sick cece 99, 459, 767, 000 


V. Net reverse grants and repayments, 
July 1, 1940-June 30, 1956 
Reverse grants, war period_._ $7, 872, 637, 000 
Reverse grants, postwar pe- 


OE... cptinieaipe nes iaeitniaieiepntck meee 1, 646, 408, 000 
Repayments on loans, total 
DUR. cin ot <9 dmaiion 4, 345, 423, 000 





Net reverse grants and 
repayments ....... 13, 864, 468, 000 
Sources: Foreign aid, 1940-51, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1952; foreign grants and 
credits, U. S. Department of Commerce, 0c- 
tober 1956. - 


Tastro I.—Reverse grants and returns on 
grants, by country and program, war pe- 
riod, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1945 

(Thousands of dollars) 

Country (war period) : 

Belgium-Luxembourg: Reverse 
WRN ise Scena 204, 791 


United Kingdom: 
Returned merchant ships... 5, 143 


Returned Navy ships__.___-_ 3, 963 
Reverse lend-lease_...._.__- 4, 989, 894 
Cash war-account _ settile- 
UE cathe oem aes 31, 500 
OE OD casts on sins Sutpseehicheandieman iiensta an 5, 030, 499 


Australia: Reverse lend-lease... 888, 441 
India: Reverse lend-lease.____. 582, 225 


New Zealand: Reverse lend- 
hides seearaiietialat hea enteda nhs eta ines uh 251, 732 
Union of South Africa: Reverse 
Bee 0ehee Ss diacllithied 870 
China: Reverse lend-lease_._-. 3, 672 
France: Reverse lend-lease____~. 866, 728 
Netherlands: Reverse lend- 
SOND Si eet ndilidns 36, 973 
Uv. 8. 8S. R.: 
Returned merchant ships.... 4, 494 
Reverse lend-lease_......... . 2, 213 
RAR indice tis damit 6, 707 
Pa ies tc wah asain 1, 872, 637 
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TaB_E II.—Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June $0, 1956 
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(Thousands of dollars] 
LLL LLL LL 
Country Postwar | Fiscal Fiscal Country Postwar | Fiscal | Fiscal 
period 1955 1956 . period 1955 1956 
LLL —_—_ OO | —_ CO 
pratil..-----e------------------------------------------ "if. s....: NGO Hr CUMIN oon 3 oon nin snsinecececccensnces 7,172 1, 710 261 
Military ald counterpart funds_...........--.....-- ; Te eke Rack ti. Coa na hes 121 | 64 57 
Lend-lease naval ships (military) returned_-_...._. NE Biss ee —_ a ietaign ets 
—_=_—X_>————_I_— Military aid counterpart funds___.............- 78 64 14 
Bolivia: Economic and technical assistance counter- Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
part fundS...-----.~-.------~------------------------ 6 6 SC aitndaeitindedkacestaddinsaenawhen WE etm 43 
Coie. .cabgetin tasaeivonwanvccescurerecosnesonnacesvens= : : ; |] 
Laos: Economic and technical assistance counter- 
Military ald counterpart funds_______....-....-..-- part funds__.-...- rae eed eet 29 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned Vietnam: Military aid counterpart nM csn. 646 471 175 
—= URINE wi cadiew tne ge nn ecncececccecesoccneecsee 6, 375 tea tis os 
Columbia......-+- apneerensensnecwccncecescccsccnennee- it meee — a es 
Military aia counterpart funds___.........-.-- 3, 959 GIO Boscuccce 
Military aid counterpart funds___-.-..........-..-- Economie and technical assistance counterpart 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned _....... EE pnt tetie centonnenendenasntnanonss 2, 416 | ae 
Cuba: Lend-lease —e ship (economic) returned... es J daseencsutasecs 5, 045 | 121 &3 
gE orci a. iccceeehn sapaes nacenece= —|— —___ |_—_— 
Military aid counterpart funds_____._.______.___- eer mena 
Military aid counterpart funds__...-.........-.-..- Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned.......-. lh Sh tn cpmsantinicedenwe 4, 965 121 &3 
EUS OF secenceccccaccecnesanccsewcecescoce--ceeee-e- SENN ee Cl es ehecekiewccanansdeusnessn 7, 878 | ; 
Military aid counterpart funds_................-.--. Military aid counterpart funds__..__............--- Se Res 
Lend-lease naval ships qbaneeuid) returned__.....-. Economie and technical assistance counterpart 
Sea cettieaitnconenvaneécensscseoos a ie es 
Haiti: Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned...--| = 7 |_---------]_--.---. = —= —— 
Honduras: Military aid counterpart funds... -.--.....  Biicrwisnse Ps oe eet anainmcannnesvatnecnenanseace 297 | 93 | 155 
Mexico: Lend-lease naval ships (economic) ppeener laa Sahil tas titties —_—___|—_—_ — 
Nicaragua: oa EE ck enn cent 2 AE Pomncdeecnelon tunes Military aid counterpart funds_.____...._____.._--. 248 93 155 
Paraguay: lease ships (economic) returned......-) 8 = 7 |_-.-.-----}_.2. 2. Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
PETU <<. cnawet ee awebereaseqenecerececccesceecescccsese-| 8 =* ENT | --.....-- 2]. 5-2... Pe Rnd chnnocuisetbarsocandsenss See s 
Military aid counterpart funds....................-.) 49 [...----.2-]_--.-.-.. Ireland: Economic and technical assistance counter- 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returmed........)| 68 |_..--_----}.----... ee SEE 8 Se ae re ee Sai 
= === |} Israel: Economic and technical ‘assistance counterp: art 
Cruguay: Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned_| = 66 |__.._..-.. ileanaldiive’ i TER hie acini edliicswwilradaatiidnesaansne 458.}_...- x 
Venezuela: Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned_| 24 {__..___--_|__-- oo. DONE hae tan rete ncdacs nc ccepscaecnccncense- 84,022] 6, 679 1, 482 
Australia: Cash war-account settlements..............-} 20,000 |.....-._. Bo ae pena Noe _haipaanettte 
AAD eae sas on deer dcedincksdddpddnswesdenne 1,140 | 2,97 Military aid counterpart funds_...........-..--.--- 5, 582 1, 472 1, 042 
Economic and technical assistance ene 
in _ and technical assistance counterpart a AUER, ns as ooo cadlacbaupeanaceuns 78, 439 5, 208 | 440 
RD SROs Cotas chen ete dene wesempamnedescosccene BIE tinct i 
Civilian supplies returned _....................-..- eink ast il 2,973 || Trieste: Economic and technical assistance counter- 
SS SESE part OR in La, ohn nina Siaigpbdendibodooes Be Dna cidpans ~ 
Belgium-Luxembourg...:........-...----------- wae 6, 992 397 1,208 ||} Japan: Military aid counterpart funds- ---- 2, 885 1, 154 1, 585 
npaetenientn ee Jordan: Economic and technical assistance ‘counter-_ 
Military aid counterpart funds__..................- 4, 907 323 1, 200 part funds__.- ME Bhasteiiadnac st eeaial 
Economie and technical assistance counterpart Korea: Economic and technical assistance * counterpart 
aaa os ib nice Wins sepdbadindedase-see 2, 077 74 8 Lain nepinbhiot tH innwnnanspageies-gineeoad kee 8, 854 
RROVGTRD TIONG. 5 5 2 Seiiewe ne pie aspaveciee--e---- Woo vgenencé lap iis DIS BOER chicane a bencenednsesonatcaess 54, 045 5 | 1, 063 238 
i Economic and technical assistance counterpart Military aid counterpart funds______.............-- 2, 690 447 422 
PD ikwsecened dh ansctulitenshchacsensel}. “WSO lacavcce.--louedpees Economic and technical assistance counterpart | 
comin Return of military equipment loans_. ._..-..-. eRe RI oer oo dd biddleewetdebe 51,110 616 | Cr. 184 
i i cs cane wamemhblhilstiniiimedneniol 75 282 oe Ma BE Nawnitianeins th sgtsmeynee 
Lend-lease naval ships ‘(economic returned_.._..-- 218 det 
Economic and technical assistance counterpart —_ —— : 
abide so Dilip et igi an Sonat 75 EE ae es ae e 561 
Lend-lease naval ships (military) returned.........| 66,800 |.-..2...._|._..___- penne) ceaninenentmeceen] eames 
= Military aid counterpart funds_____.............-- 2 319 257 393 
Czechoslovakia; Cash war-account settlements.........} 178 |.....-..._}_..____- Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
Det ails cn ania icccenenenecaconcseenecsex 406 200 eS a eee ba Sa a ets 21, 075 842 168 
—_—__-— Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned_......-. SE ccenk tt venta 
Military aid counterpart funds___..............-.-- 327 191 \_—— =! ——— o= : 
Economic and technical assistance counterpart SN cir ia ili antisite cctsewctnleleenpininde 6, 441 a "2, 487 | 2, 022 
RO i in cipieabdcdendioginn 79 9 oe ee 
=> Military aid counterpart funds__..__..._._......-.. 1, 016 304 622 
a Military-aid counterpart funds__...........- 58 152 Economie and technical assistance counterpart 
DR Ain hw Wikia direcnmatwapiotlinedidinss inn Saws 10, 219 1, 465 or A a aa Ee aaa 5, 425 2. 093} 1,400 
Military-aid counterpart funds_.._--...--...-..--- 500 EG a deca enens 4,121 | 843 i 860) 
Economic and technical assistance counterpart —_—___ | — 
a ee cee ie ee 9, 719 551 Military aid counterpart funds___.__.............-- 562 192 200 
Reverse Jend-lease.........-........--... bial ieceteeitielh <)> Mule Ws li ins tlh cps do Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
Lend-ledse naval ships (military) returned.........] 47, 764 |........-./_....... al re 599 650 660 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returmed........| 4,000 |._....-...}_..___. sos ee 
- a ea nanbaeee 3, 495 | 650 | 2R1 
Germany -.....----- Métnethiolibabenadutn cecum enasawna 2, 459 3, 073 —_—_—_— — 
— = Military aid counterpart funds-_-__................-. 2, 082 542 219 
Military-aid memnepert fame oe kt. GOB Rk ccc 2,791 Economie and technical assistance counterpart 
— and technical assistance counterpart ci sai NT i ae a coaen sane tie 1, 413 108 62 
Retarm of civilian supplies.........2...2..--....c..} BOB Ys. l. Spain: Economic and technical assistance enpateapant 
“= 48, 734 9,386 | 38, 248 
GeO OU ote elidel iiecintecinctnimet ecnapsistiininines 4, 290 2, 577 4, 027 981 873 
Economic and technical assistance counterpart Military aid counterpart funds..............--.-.-- 2,819 | 920 740 
I hhh a ROD 6 Si a i alain aa Sintiinia gs 4, 290 2, 577 Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
lange naval ships (military) poli...) «69 OBR A ae... a Nn  eaomnantncel 1, 208 62 133 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned......... | 422 j-......-..}.......- == SSS = 
=== || Turkey............-- elias ictoadatltndanitstent bedddintt 26,830} 5,700) 3,634 
Iceland: Economic and technical assistance counter- ee fe |e 
part fumds............ etbdcalskbadhdigiadpeantuinepitietibice . OR Finns. Military aid counterpart funds_.................... 816 PT Rncicincaigs 
Indi Ua riidbicsininciasciesce a ea oe die CB a Economic and technical assistance counterpart 
Cee et edeihkeatae 21, 515 4, 884 3, 634 
Reverse lend-lease.. .............-...--- dcnricc. | “SR Whccca eee. Oash war-account settlements....................../ 4,500 |........-.}---.-.-. 
Cash war-account settlements............-..-------| 2836 |..-.......|..-.--.- SS SS 
Union of South Africa: Cash war-account settlements..| 92, 500 {_.........!_..__. 
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Oe De BN nn cn wwe w ence we ceee nse seeesenseeresesesee= 





Lend-lease merchant ships returned___............. 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned........ 


nite’ Rng. occtpattidentpitintetsnnsdepbeatbaes 


Military aid counterpart funds__..................- 
Economic and technical assistance counterpart 

CEE .. 950 asc nthiniiiecinn nba ela baidatipnni nin pattie 
Meverne NO AAI oo inn cic inc omiamadnbaageone 
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= ott eter ee ere 


Country 


2 || United Kingdom—Continued 
d-lease naval ships (military) returned _.......- 
Lend-lease naval ships (economic) returned__.....- 
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TaBLe IT.—Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country and program, postwar period, July 1, 1945-June 80, 1956—Continyeg 
[Thousands of dollars] 














Tas _e IIl.—Repayments of loans and other credits, by country, war and postwar period, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1956 


{Thousands of dollars] 


- _ 


Net author. Unutilized | Principal | Outstand- 













Country 
1956 
Meets. 6c ssansentscceccasme 162, 065 
TOI ccpcedie-csanicnpdiinmernapineagiineniaane 47, 042 
aS oit.s5k caceucnctévbgndall 815, 230 
onthe napcisaat pasa paeis 152, 440 
Colombia... ¥ 85, 278 


Costa Rica_... 
Cuba..- 


Dominican Republic__... 


gy 











izations {on June 30,| collected | ing on June 


——— ———— —  ——— | 


8, 757 


St 


_ 


nas 
B5SEa 


»S| 5 
3318 


---— »§ BOO 2255-225. 


ee eee 


c 3 es 
Pa ccnncchdcnnnepcpapeal 1 6, 
GENE 9c ona nnebbecepatsanttiies 1, 574 
SR: 6:csecmettniatinnieraiinndipamioal 2, 620 2, 
OS Se SGSE bb ndass tang dee 37, 891 4, 
COD, ot ciitrinnsipainmye namin diliiir 1, 184 
DIOR. | .5 <5. cactic$ ticnus cote 338, 239 85, 
POI. ott sakmaparoenaneae 5, 550 
III: csmntvagn site himdpernadieig 6, 518 
PRON... .acconennebishtungh tien 13, 900 
Bs... coc cnpmonkdaiodenaamear 156, 029 
Uruguay .. 22, 011 
Venezuela. 26, 874 
Unspecified 142, 001 
Afghanistan_.- “ a 45, 934 
Bock a Actin iakattpengities 22, 559 
OR. Anko dstminniugeleniaine 36, 170 
Bahrein____-- Sik dapcalheateaie 5 ¢ ae eer 
Belgium- -Luxembourg.. aan pelignsdadalodi 230, 622 }......... 
ONE. iniincunctsdegounntake 234, 972 }-~......-. 
FR eT Eee bons ccken wt 
Beigian Congo. ..-..........-.- 2,000 te 
ta ca pcaceedotdanamehibie 5, 043 
Canada. .... 198, 628 
China-Taiwan _ 367, 858 
Czechoslovakia. 2 GU BES Bin cacidince 
NUN os ensiccdbeddiignwnbbes 56, 661 
PGE Ststsspacsendesateancesdaaie 25, 674 
EID hi Wa cnncansciionasihtinneniiiiiibs 5 
ED. « pumocciscaiinnntindebacuaat 31, 707 
PENG... 2 a ccomtceiaiaehetiieanaae 36R, 308 f........-. 
Frome - Unie. ...<cccadnnessess 460, 954 {.......... 
PRN ticcibbinonasaii 2, 463, 405 
Algeria____- ated 680 
French Equatorial Africa_....- 4, 368 
New Caledonia...............- 1, 1 
Cer koe nccndueseebesen 1, 355, 706 
SEIOOGD.. ch. Garnccesuntddelanbialete 147, 485 










-mar-- 


Net cine) Unutilized | Principal | Outstanq- 
izations a collected {ing on June 















30, 1956 
ee) 
Il, 049 
5, 550 
79, 283 
ween ~~~ bane ~ [eo wee-~------ "25 000 
140, 486 
66, 506 
32 127, 879 
15, 192 152, 585 
195, 980 259, 615 
oneeca- 497, 296 118, 157 
ates 3, 978 20, 950 
Ras er 
outbeien 1, 550 7 
yegonine 4, 845 3 O76 
a 12, 785 5, 584 
sound 199, 278 272, 894 
1, 427 15, 48 
48, 244 92, See 
136 22, 743 
59, 867 78, 208 
19, 873 61, 39 
3, 161 §1, 757 
Tt odnse- ’ 
4, 038 49, 670 
10, 583 21, 243 
37, 838 87, 303 
8, 276 20, 035 
52 w) 
6, 499 1,200 
38, 600 114, 798 
wee sr 152, 118 13, 016 118, 021 
angst BER GOS hc cncdcnconfotecacnoe~- 222, 49 
nebveien 5, 241, 316 703, 751 4, 537, 5 
soeensd 5, 216, 709 696, 701 4, 520, 007 
woshtitead _ 2,394 82 2, 312 
eoseeseh OED [osndcnctcnesfocesccaceo-- 128 
aoalas2 i 
Selip wee 5, 889 15, 081 
anaiiea 637 3 
amasiks 5, 889 50, O11 
en kbtnce + RED Tidecccundssenbdadedwtane 100, 000 
cadibehe 7, 000 58, 000 
955,836 | 4,345,423 | 11,7 755, 110 





Norte.—In some instances data shown in this table include loans and other credits extended to private entities, for example, outstanding indebtedness shown for Cana | 
resents the indebtedness of private companies and not official governmental leans. 
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Congress Should End Unfair Tax on Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following editorial 
from Labor, a newspaper published in 
Washington, D. C.: 

Concress SHouLD Enp Unram Tax on TAx 

Many Members of Congress are talking 
about reducing taxes for low-income people. 


There’s one place where Congress can and 
should make a start, because the country 
can’t afford perpetuation of a tax injustice 
which cries out for correction. 


If that isn’t a tax on a tax, what is it? 
Congress granted tax relief to stockholders, 
who claimed they were double taxed by 
taxes on both corporation profits and on 
dividends. Surely double-taxed workers have 
a stronger claim to tax relief. Our neighbor 
country, Canada, recognizes that, and does 
not impose an income tax on the retirement 
tax money of its people. 


Uncle Sam's income tax instructions say 
“you can deduct,” from the income on whith 
you pay the Federal tax, any and all “personal 
property taxes, real estate taxes, State in- 
come taxes, State or local sales taxes, auto 
license fees, poll taxes, and State gasoline 
taxes.” 

All those deductions are fair. Why should 
you be forced to pay a tax on money 4l- 
ready taken from you in taxes? Why is ‘t 
any different when the money has been taken 
in retirement taxes? 

The railroad unions are asking Congress to 
enact a bill by Congressman Evcene Mc- 
CartHy, Democrat, of Minnesota, which 
would end the tax on tax, and thus make it 
possible to raise rail retirement benefits wit! 
no increase in the t0tal taxes paid by rail- 
roaders. 
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In addition to the obvious unfairness of 
the tax on @ tax, there’s another reason why 


it is unjustified. 

The railroad retirement, social security, 
and civil service systems serve a broad social 

purpose, and and relieve the Federal, State, and 
cal governments of financial burdens they 
would otherwise have to carry. Just a little 
thought makes that clear. 

Before the three big retirement systems 
came into being, countless thousands of old 
folks had to “go over the hill to the poor- 
nouse.” Poorhouses cost a lot of money, 
which the public had to pay in taxes. Also, 
State and local governments had to spend 
further tax money in public relief for needy 
aged men and women. 

In the great reform era of the 1930's, Con- 
gress created a social security system, which 
has two parts. One provides old-age pen- 
sions paid for by workers and their employ- 
ers, by means of retirement taxes. This self- 
pay part is steadily taking over the job of the 
other part, which provides old-age assistance 
paid for by taxes on the general public. 

Thus, social security taxes are relieving the 
public of both the burden of the tragic old 
poorhouses and more and more of the burden 
of old-age assistance. The railroad retire- 
ment and civil service retiremeht systems 
work the same way. Without them, the pub- 
lic would have to pay more taxes to support 
the rapidly growing number of old folks in 
ways far less conducive to their self-re- 


spect. 

Why should the employees under the three 
great retirement systems be penalized for 
taking over so much of the burden at their 
own expense? They are penalized now by 
being forced to pay the tax on a tax. They 
hope and pray that Congress will stop this 
injustice. 





Our Strange Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a recent 
editorial from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette—Our Strange Diplo- 
macy. It sets forth some ideas that a 
good many people have concerning our 
foreign aid programs: 

Our STRANGE DIPLOMACY 

American diplomacy is being conducted 
today like a huge give-away program. 

If other nations do not apply to us for aid, 
we insist upon them taking it anyway. 

That is a strange way for the world’s great- 
est power to conduct itself. 

It does not show maturity. 

The foreign aid program which was started 
after World War II was understood to be an 
emergency measure for the immediate post- 
war period. Now it seems to be regarded in 
the State Department as a permanent thing. 

If individuals were treated as we treat 
other nations, we know that the individuals 
would be robbed of their self-reliance and of 
the ability to stand on their own two feet. 

Nations are not very different from indi- 
viduals. Nations are composed of people. 

Doles to foreign nations are not a solution 
for what ails the world today. 


4, Te could lead to widespread pauperiza- 


7 Wai Seneies vnepetinianly de tne 
market place. 
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The whole business of American aid to 
foreign lands must be placed upon a sound 
basis. 

There should be sound loans for sound 
propositions. The loans should be repaid. 
This is the way to build the future. 

Money scattered around without purpose 
or plan is not going to produce a better 
world. 

People are not going to make progress un- 
less they are careful and thoughtful, unless 
they plan and operate according to sensible 
economic policies. 

We have encouraged the nations abroad to 
become like dependent children. 

It is time we got back to basic reality. 





The Race for Scientific Supremacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given in the press and 
other media, as well as by speakers on 
their rostrums throughout the country, 
to the “critical shortage” of scientific 
personnel and the “decreasing trends” 
in science education. 

Usually the alarming figures are cou- 
pled with such comparable figures as we 
are able to obtain or estimate for the 
Soviet Union. This comparison lends 
drama to what might otherwise be just 
another dull set of figures. Statistics 
and graphs can be produced to show 
what we seem to be falling behind in the 
scientific race with the Soviet Union. 

There is little question that Russia is 
turning. out scientists, engineers, and 
technically-trained people at a faster rate 
than we are. Both the number and the 
percentage is greater, particularly the 
latter. This is understandable, because 
Russia has had to start practically from 
scratch to build up a great industrial 
society. This situation was made worse 
by the devastation of World War II. 

In what has been called a “‘cold war” of 
the classrooms, it has been estimated 
that Russia will produce during the de- 
cade from 1950—1960 a total of 1,200,000 
trained engineers, compared to our 900,- 
000. In 1955, Russia turned out 130,000 
engineers and scientists, as against 60,000 
in the United States. Figures often 
vary, but it must be remembered that in 
addition, many of the Soviet boys and 
girls who drop out of the mainstream at 
the end of their 7th or 10th year, receive 
specialized training at schools called 
“technikums.” There are estimated to 
be more than 3,500 of these in Russia. 
This year they will graduate 100,000 
draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, lab 
assistants, and other technicians. We 
have no exact counterpart to this rich 
source of trained people. 

It. should be remembered that uni- 
versal education in Russia has now 
reached the stage where all children 
receive 10 years of free public school- 
ing if they are capable of receiving it. 
College entrance is on the basis of severe, 
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competitive examinations, and all tuition 
is free. Worthy students receive finan- 
cial aid, in return for which they give 
3 years’ service, or ina manner of speak- 
ing, their whole life to the state. 

Russian school children are strictly 
regimented. They go to school 6 days 
a week, more hours per day, and more 
weeks a year than our children, and 
concentrate heavily on the sciences. 
They have no electives; they spend 4 
years in chemistry, 5 in physics and 
mathematics, through trigonometry, is 
a required course. They also study a 
foreign language for 6 years. English, 
being a language of science, is very popu- 
lar: 

Much has been written pro and con 
about the quality of the people being 
turned out by Russia’s 800 institutions of 
higher learning, and her technical 
schools. American educators and stu- 
dents of Russian affairs are inclined to 
believe that the standards are neither 
as high as alarmists say, nor as low as 
wishful thinkers would like to believe. 
They are coming up fast. 

If Russia were concentrating only on 
peaceful developments of her industries, 
this is the sort of competition between 
nations that we could welcome. Cer- 
tainly, it would be a race in which we 
should have no fear of competing. But 
there is evidence that the Soviets re- 
gard scientific development and en- 
gineering progress as a weapon—to build 
up a strong base from which to infiltrate 
the underdeveloped nations of the world 
and eventually to challenge Western in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

What are the actual figures for the 
United States? How should we best 
meet this undeniable challenge? Cer- 
tainly, we do not wish to adopt the So- 
viet regimentation system. We do not 
want to turn out robots for certain nar- 
rowly-defined tasks. Our emphasis in 
education has been upon development of 
the whole personality of our school chil- 
dren. We believe in a democratic sys- 
tem in which students are allowed to 
reach the full extent of their capabili- 
ties; 

Percentagewise, we again hear alarm- 
ing figures. We learn that in 1900 the 
percentage of students in grades 9 
through 12 taking physics was 19 per- 
cent whereas today it is only 4.6 percent. 
However, in 1954, the latest year for 
which figures are available, the total en- 
rollment in grades 9 through 12 was 
6,500,000 compared with only 500,000 in 
1900—a thirteenfeld increase. Actually 
the enrollment in high school physics 
has increased from 98,846 in 1900 to 
302,800 in 1954. In chemistry, enroll- 
ment has jumped from 40,084 to 482,700. 
Percentages, therefore, are misleading. 
Yet they are quoted every day in an 
effort to prove that we are losing the 
race. 

There is genuine cause for concern, 
but they are quite different from those 
usually expressed. These causes are the 
general decline of the level of scientific 
teaching, the low salaries of science 
teachers, the skimpy amounts of money 
allotted by hard-pressed school boards 
for scientific and laboratory equipment. 
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In 1900, physics was offered mainly at 
the 10th grade level; today it is offered 
usually as a 12th-grade course. In 
smaller schools, it is often alternated 
with chemistry in the llth and 12th 
grades. It has been pointed out that 
about 23 percent of high schools having 
enrollments up to the senior year offered 
neither chemistry nor physics. This is 
another alarming figure, until it is shown 
that these schools include only 5.8 per- 
cent of all high-school students. Fig- 
ures cited by the Office of Education 
show that at least 95 percent of all stu- 
dents reaching the 12th grade at least 
have the opportunity to take these 
courses. 

American youth today is interested in 
science and engineering. The Office of 
Education says that 55 percent of the 
boys who took the 1956 general scholar- 
ship exam of the National Honor So- 
ciety, a high school scholastic group, 
said they planned to take college majors 
in science or engineering. Other surveys 
have shown that children frequently 
asked more questions about science than 
any other subject. 

Yet the facts also show that young- 
sters who are fascinated by science at 
junior high school] levels often avoid 
science in senior high school. Twenty- 
seven percent fail to take high school 
biology, 68 percent avoid high-school 
chemistry, and 77 percent—in this 
atomic age—do not enroll in high-school 
physics. The mortality rate continues 
through college, as the freshmen and 
sophomores drop out of school, leaving 
fewer and fewer students who are willing 
and able to pursue the demanding studies 
in an institute of technology or science 
department. : 

Part of this may be due to the myths 
that have sprung up about scientific 
studies. Some students have the notion 
that one must be a genius to succeed in 
science. Others think that science 
classes are dull—textbook and sheer 
academic drudgery. They can be and 
often are, but they need not be. What is 
needed is better curricula, new text- 
books, modern equipment, and above all, 
more and better-trained teachers. 

The challenge is threefold: the stu- 
dents’ interest must be held and main- 
tained. The new teachers must be given 
more incentive and challenge to keep 
them in the field. The experienced 
teachers must have apportunity to im- 
prove and discuss their techniques with 
their colleagues and specialists in vari- 
ous fields. None of these objectives can 
be solved very easily by a legislative 
approach. We cannot create a favorable 
climate to scientific teaching and study 
merely by the passage of a law. 

One of the difficulties of the high 
school curriculum is the so-called four 

solids requirement that too often oper- 
ates to exclude science courses while 
emphasizing social studies, English, and 
foreign language. It is too easy to con- 
demn the schools for the trends that 
many people regard today as alarming. 
The quality of instruction is never as 
high as we would like it to be. The 
budgets for science teaching are never 
satisfactory. Besides, industry competes 
with higher education. They comb our 
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laboratories and_ classrooms for teach- 
ers who are unable to continue to make 
the sacrifices all too often necessary in 
this field. 4 

However, there is much that can and 
is being done. Through such means as 
the science teacher achievement recog- 
nition—STAR—awards, and the prep- 
aration of career information material 
by such organizations as the National 
Science Teachers Association, we may 
be able to counteract the current trend. 
Fhe National Science Foundation pro- 
vides Federal funds for summer and 
academic year institutes for science 
teachers. It serves the President’s Na- 
tional Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers as well as 
industrial firms, which are ‘supporting 
scholarships in ever greater amounts. 
Contacts between university and college 
specialists and their colleagues in the 
general science’ field have improved 
greatly in the postwar years. 

There is another aspect to this prob- 
lem. It is obvious that Russia, in train- 
ing ever greater numbers of technicians 
every year, is thinking not only of her 
own needs, but. alse of the many under- 
developed countries who are willing to 
accept cadres of scientific and technical 
workers from Russia. ‘These workers 
bring both material and technical aid 
a the gospel of communism. If our 
own shortage of technicians in many 
fields persists, we may find ourselves 
without weapons in a very important 
aspect of the cold war. 

Among the solutions to this problem, 
a national science or technical academy 
has beén suggested. This would provide 
engineers and technicians for periods 
of service overseas in the underdevel- 
oped countries. Perhaps a more simple 
solution would be to offer an option of 
service in lieu of military duty for those 
who have the skills necessary to help 
other nations—agricultural specialists, 
geologists, biologists, public health of- 
ficers, construction men, and others. 
These men, serving as civilian personnel, 
or even as members of the Armed Forces, 
would be suitably compensated for the 
discomforts and hardships of living in 
these countries. The servicemen who 
qualify as scientific and professional 
personnel might well be willing to spend 
their obligatory period of military duty 
as overseas point 4 technicians. 

One leaf that might be borrowed from 
the Russian book is the possibility of 
longer school terms and more hours of 
schooling per week. This suggestion has 
been made by several thoughtful Ameri- 
cans who have visited Russia and ob- 
served the education process there. For 


' Many students, unable to find sufficient 


summer employment to spend their time 
gainfully, a shorter summer vacation 
would serve equally well. The long sum- 
mer vacation is a throwback to the days 
when young children had to pitch in with 
the summer chores on the farm. Those 
days are just about gone forever. Ad- 

distinguished 


dents must be permitted to forge ahead 


. 
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just as backward children are given spo. 
cial-attention. The longer period of tui- 
tion could be used to shorten the numbe, 
of years of elementary and secondary 
schooling or to bridge the gap betwee, 
the accomplishments of the Americ:,, 
high school students and their Europea, 
cousins. . 
Whatever the measures we take to jn. 
crease our flow of scientific and technica) 
people to the industries and laboratories 
and classrooms of our country, let ys 
recognize that we are engaged in a race 
that, if successful, can lead us into a fine 
new age of peaceful accomplishment; 
But if we don’t keep up, our civilizatio, 
may be challenged by a power which 
would like nothing better than to humbje 
if not destroy the great western indys. 
trial society which has wrought such 
significant changes in the world. 





A Look at Modern Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a review of The Yoke and 
the Arrows, by Herbert L. Matthews, 
which appeared recently in the book re- 
view section of the New York Times. It 
was written by Mildred Adams. Mem- 
bers of Congress might do well to read 
it, especially those Members and Sena- 
tors who are associated with Foreign Af- 
fairs and Foreign Relations committees. 

The review follows: 

THe YOKE AND THE ARROWS, A REPORT on 
SpPaIn, BY HeRBertT L. MatTTrHEews 

Maybe this is it. Perhaps this book, # 
honest, so well informed, so personal in the 
best newspaper sense, may help to lift the 
sullen lid on which Gen. Francisco Franco 
y Bahamonde sits so firmly. 

The Spanish people have learned to live 
undér that lid, and some of them profit by 
it. Americans, dimly conscious of the fact 
that a billion dollars of their money is being 
spent under it, accept it uneasily. The ach- 
ing need, for us as well as for them, is that 
the lid be somehow tilted up so that light 
and air and a reasonable degree of truth 
about Spain may take the place of those 
sickly fictions which have poisoned so many 
attempts to understand the country’s recent 
past or to think with any clarity about its 
possible future. 

This need Herbert Matthews fills with 4 
unique skill. He has produced an “all of 
which I saw, part of which I was” book, and 
invested it with the present tense. Writing 
“not a history of modern Spain, nor of the 
Spanish Civil War,” he insists nevertheless 
that “certain facts must be kept in mind if 
we are to understand the situation today” 





“The United States is spending $400 million 


in Spain to build bases that form an in- 
tegral part of the neo-Maginot defense belt 
now being drawn around this continent, and 
more millions in economic aid. American 
military engineers are grounding those bases 
on something more solid than drifting sand: 
it would seem equally important that the 
United States should also know the politica! 
and economic realities of Spain. They may 
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pe harder to get at than the geologic subsoil, 
put a wrong assessment would be just as 
perilous. , 

So Mr. Matthews, who covered the Spanish 
civil War as correspondent for the New York 
Times and went back in 1956 to see what 
nad happened since, digs first into the layers 
of myth that have accumulated since Franco 
attacked the Second Republic in July of 

6. 
= starts with the hoary illusion that 
Franco rebelled against the legally elected 
Government of Spain in order to rescue his 
country from communism. That idea, says 
Mr. Matthews, was not mentioned in the 
general's first proclamations, but developed 
as an afterthought. “The facts age that 
there was precious little communism in 
spain when the civil war started, and the 
Republican Government was at no time 
Red.” By the same token “the Loyalists 
were not, at that time, saving Spain from the 
sort of fascism represented by Germany and 
Italy.” That, too, developed along with 
Franco’s strength. In short, the Spanish 
Civil War was a much more complicated, and, 
so to speak, private struggle than most out- 
siders have recognized, and the mirrors that 
time has held up have distorted it still more. 

The second illusion stems from the first 
and accepts the thesis that because Franco 
keeps on saying he was fighting communism, 
he is, therefore, a champion of democracy. 
From this shaky premise follows the perilous 
tenet that because Franco is allowing the 
United States to spend more than $1 billion 
in Spain on bases and economic aid, we have 
the Caudillo in our pocket. Mr. Matthews re- 
minds his readers that Hitler and Mussolini, 
who earlier paid Franco for what they 
thought were defense agreements, got no aid 

from him when they needed it most. 

He is by no means as sanguine about our 
expensive bases as are our military. men. 
Their viability in time of war, and our secu- 
rity, depend on the will of “a most cautious, 
a most coldly calculating-man,” who, at the 
moment of crisis, will make up his own mind 
whether or not we may use them. Though 
Franco has an evil reputation throughout 
the democratic world, we have bargained 
with him for the use of Spanish land in the 
defense of democracy. Having made this 
dubious pact, says Mr. Matthews, let us rec- 
ognize that for our own safety we must watch 
events most closely, and be at least as clear 
and frank about it as with Marshal Tito. 

Many readers may quarrel with Mr. Mat- 
thews’ skepticism and dispute his conclu- 
sion, but they rest on a sound analysis of the 
forces that support Franco and with which 
he plays so skillfully. The new element, 
American influence through American dol- 
lars, is neutralized thus far. No American 
flag is allowed to fly over those expensive new 
bases; American officers, under rigid orders 
to keep out of political discussion, dress in- 
conspicuously in civilian clothes. What will 
happen when 10,000 GI’s go over to man the 
finished bases, and Pedro who built them, 
begins to compare his pay with that of GI 
Joe who serves them, remains to be seen. 
(More economic analysis would have been 
welcome in this chapter, but dependable data 
are hard to get.) 

No small part of the fascination of this 
book lies in the manner of its writing. As 
though its author were talking by the fire- 
side, it rambles, moves back and forth 
through time, dodges across the landscape, 
mixes fact and conviction, things heard, seen, 
and believed in an apparently artless fashion 
that conceals a deft skill. Among those who 
prefer to evade or conceal past or present 
truths about the Spanish situation it may 
not be popular, but in its unpretentious way 
it is one of the most important books on 
modern Spain this reviewer has seen. 


ro 
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Needed: A New Postmaster General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend to the attention of my col- 
leagues.the following editorial from the 
Ocala (Fla.) Star Banner: 

NEEDED: A NEW PoSTMASTER GENERAL 


If President Eisenhower is wise, he’ll start 
looking immediately for a new Postmaster 
General. 

Throughout the controversy with the 
House Appropriations Committee over the 
issue of extra funds needed to operate the 
Post Office Department through June, Post- 
master General Summerfield has acted in an 
arrogant, high-handed manner. 

In fact, seldom in history has the public 
witnessed such a brazen resort to brow- 
beating threats and tactics by a high offi- 
cial of the executive department. The meth- 
ods employed by Mr. Summerfield in an ef- 
fort to get his way fall into the pattern of 
union bosses like John L. Lewis, Walter Reu- 
ther and Dave Beck. 

Frankly, we think the services of the Post- 
master General to the Nation and the Eisen- 
hower administration have about as much 
value now as a canceled 3-cent-stamp. 

To be sure, the House committee yesterday 
voted to give Mr. Summerfield 41 of the 47 
million dollars he says he needs to keep the 
Department running until June 30. Since 
this amount is likely to be approved speedily 
early next week by the House and Senate, it 
may be said the Postmaster General has 
been successful in his threats and won the 
battle with Congress. But the committee 
members did not bow so much to Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s judgment as they did to the reality 
that the Nation could not stand a drastic 
curtailment of mail service. 

One thing that can be safely predicted is 
that most Members of the House will not 
easily forget the incident. Indeed, they will 
long remember Mr. Summerfield’s over- 
dramatization of postal problems and his 
last-minute threat to the entire Congress. 

Moreover, there is an important point 
which should not be overlooked by the pub- 
lic. It is the general botch the administra- 
tion has made of the whole affair. 

The Post Office Department is currently 
operating under a budget of some $2 billion. 
According to Representative CANNoN, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Summerfield was given repeated warnings he 
should “live within” that amount but did 
not do it. 

The postal official said, in effect, his De- 

partment could not “live within” the figure 
because of a greater mail volume than anti- 
cipated, the need to extend delivery routes 
into new urban areas and to meet pay and 
retirement increases voted by Congress. 
* He can properly point to the fact that the 
Department informed Congress in January 
that more funds would be necessary. How- 
ever, the Bureau of the Budget delayed un- 
til March an official request for supple- 
mental fourth-quarter funds. That is in- 
excusable inefficiency. 

But that delay doesn’t excuse Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s attitude and actions. 

A good and efficient administrator of the 
Post Office Department would have told Con- 
gress earlier of his troubles. He would have 
prodded the Budget Bureau. He would have 
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been tactful in his dealings with the branch 
of the Government which controls the purse- 
strings. He would not have used blackjack 
tactics. 

Above all, an able administrator—one who 
acknowledges that public interest, conveni- 
ence;-and necessity are paramount—would 
have followed througn quickly after the 
House committee’s action and rescinded the 
order halting Saturday mail deliveries. But 
not Mr. Summerfield. He has done what 
rain, snow, sleet, and the gloom of night 
aren’t supposed to do—stopped the postmen 
from making their appointed rounds today. 

The plain fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Summerfield’s arrogant performance shows 
he is a liability to the administration and 
is not the man to attempt to remedy postal 
service problems. He ought to go—and by 
special delivery. 





Equitable Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the April 15, 1957, issue of the Flint 
Journal entitled “Let the Users Pay the 
Costs.” 

I would like to add that the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial are entirely 
typical of general public sentiment in 
the Sixth District of Michigan as indi- 
cated by responses to a questionnaire 
which I recently sent to several thou- 
sand people in the district. Although 
the questionnaire contained no reference 
to third-class mail, hundreds of citizens 
teok time to add their own opinion con- 
cerning it. In my opinion, there is real 
resentment over present rates for third- 
class mail. 

The editorial follows: 

Ms Let THE Users Pay THE Costs 


The controversy waged last week over ap- 
propriations for operation of the postal serv- 
ice should serve, once again, to demonstrate 
the need for putting the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a sound business basis. 

At the present time, the Department oper- 
ates at a loss of about a million dollars a day. 
The taxpayers have to make up that loss, and 
yet the great majority of taxpayers use the 
mails only occasionally. Their taxes sub- 
sidize the cost for those who use the mails 
frequently. 

Most citizens are tired of having their 
mailboxes crammed with so-called junk mail, 
advertising circulars, mostly, which go third 
class. Most people throw it away without 
even reading it. They regard it as an irrita- 
tion. They would be even more irritated if 
they stopped to think that they are helping 
pay for it through their taxes. And yet that 
is exactly what they are doing. 

A family may subscribe to 1 or 2 magazines 
which are delivered by mail. The charge for 
delivering those magazines is not sufficient 
to cover the cost of delivery of course. An- 
other family may subscribe to 8 or 10 maga- 
zines, and still another may subscribe to 
none. But the no-magazine family, through 
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its taxes, helps foot the mailing bill for the 
10-magazine family. 

Why, it can be asked, should a citizen who 
uses the mail service only for an occasional 
letter help pay the cost for a business which 
uses the service extensively to drum up new 
business? Why should a person help pay the 
mailing costs of a newspaper or magazine 
which he never reads? 

There may be itimate justification still 
for some kinds of mail subsidies, but the 
Post Office Department should be as self- 
supporting as possible. Postal rates, includ- 
ing first class, should be raised; and, in gen- 
eral, those who use the mails the most 
should be expected to pay an equitable share 
of the cost. 

And even if it costs us an extra penny or 
two to mail a letter to Aunt Minnie in Brook- 
lyn, where can you get a comparable bargain, 
unless it is a newspaper? 





“Here’s Your D—— Mail and Tax” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Monday, 
April 15, 1957, on the subject of appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department: 

A man walked grimly inte the Wilkes-Barre 
post office on Sunday. 

Opening the slot, he deposited two letters 
and yelled at workers inside the enclosure: 

“Here’s your d—— mail and here’s your 
d—-— income tax.” 

Then, in high dudgeon, he strode out of 
the building, leaving startled customers and 
employees to their thoughts. 

The man’s resentment toward the Post 
Office Department is understandable in view 
of the jerking around the public received 
over the weekend. But he was wrong in 
taking it out on the postal workers. They 
were not to blame for what happened, al- 
though they may be targets in some instances 
where infuriated citizens do not stop te 
think. 

The responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of Postmaster General Summerfield in Wash- 
ington. It was he who high-handedly de- 
creed the weekend shutdown of service in a 
strike against the public to force Congress 
to knuckle down and give him what he 
wants in the way of financing. 

The weakness of the position of the Post- 
master General is demonstrated by the fact 
that he still has at his disposal approximately 
$632 million. There actually was no finan- 
cial crisis that called for the suspension of 
service this past weekend. Not only did he 
have this cash balance, but Congress already 
had okayed a $17 million appropriation and 
indicated $24 million would be forthcoming 
this week. This would bring the total of 
extras to $41 million. To be sure, this is $6 
million short of what Summerfield wants, 
but obviously no cause for taking a sock at 
the innocent bystander—the public. 

The principal issue involved is not the 
money the Post Office Department may need 
or may not need.* That is only incidental. 
What does matter is that a man in the 
driver's seat, by an arbitrary stand, slapped 
the American people around. Not even Stalin 
or Hitler could do that with impunity. Sum- 
merfield also must be made to understand 
he cannot get away with it. 
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We resent these tactics and we say so in 
language, we hope, is clear. 

At the same time, we repeat: Don’t take 
it out on the mailman or postal clerk; he 
is not to blame for policy in Washington. 


Summerfield Should Be Impeached 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the Tampa Morning Trib- 
une, Tampa, Pla., Tuesday, April 16, 1957, 
entitled “Summerfield Should Be Im- 
peached”’: 

SUMMERFIELD SHOULD BE IMPEACHED 


Avon ParK.—I highly congratulate the 
Tribune’s lead editorial April 13, entitled 
“Needed: A New Postmaster General.” You 
should have added that if this Summerfield 
be not fired forthwith by the President, then 
the United States House of Representatives 
should consider impeachment proceedings 
against said Summerfield. 

The Democrats have a majority in the 
House, and hence can impeach him, as it 
takes only a majority to impeach. The fact 
that the Senate is 49-47 Democratic now pre- 
cludes that said Summerfield would be.con- 
victed of impeachment charges, for it takes 
a two-thirds Senate vote to convict, but said 
proceedings definitely would serve the na- 
tional interests as it would enhance the 
prestige of Congress and scare the life out of 
the General Motors brigade now in charge of 
the executive branch of the Government. __ 

Last fall, Summerfield gave the most parti- 
san political speech in Tampa I think most 
people have ever heard. The gist of Sum- 
merfield’s logic in said diatribe ran some- 
thing like this: “All successful people are 
Republicans and all unsuccessful people are 
Democrats. Keep the executive branch of 
your Government in charge of the ‘success- 
ful’ people, namely, the Republicans.” I 
have never heard a Democratic speech as 
demagogic as this Tampa Summerfield 
speech. i 

What Summerfield is trying to do is, of 
course, Obvious to anyone who thinks this 
thing through. Summerfield wants first- 
class postage rates to be increased, letting the 
ordinary people of America foot the bili for 
increased costs for carrying second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail. It is, of course, Sum- 
merfield’s constitutional right and preroga- 
tive to lobby Congress for this typical Repub- 
lican big-business stratagem, but it is not all 
right for Summerfield to autocratically use 
presumed executive powers to throw a mon- 
key wrench into usual post-office operations 
to gain his point. This is “sandbagging” 

‘Congress, as Congressman CaNNoN, Demo- 
erat, of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, calls it, 

But if Summerfield can get away with this 
dictatorial game of his, then I am not averse 
to complimenting him—for then typical big- 
business strongarm tactics have taken over a 
pusillanimous American public. We can 
then coin a new American political term, 
namely, “Summerfielded.” ‘This verb means 
to scare Congress into submission by with- 
holding congressionally voted upon Govern- 
ment service. Yes; the next is for Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey to “Summerfield” Con- 
gress into submission to extend interest rates 
on Government bond issues. We may see 
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Defense Secretary Wilson “Summerfie)q: 
Congress into voting more defense money, 
ete. And thus we will see the absolute ang). 
cation of Congress, and the end of cons). 
tutional government in America. : 
HENRY Stone 





Airways Modernization Act of 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, Jp. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday last I introduced H. R. 6890, the 
Airways Modernization Act of 1957. This 
bill translates into legislative form the 
recommendations made last week by 
Edward P. Curtis, President Eisenhower's 
special adviser on air traffic control, 
and endorsed by the President. It is an- 
other step in the direction of safer air- 
= an objective I have sought to at- 

n. 

An editorial in last night’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star points up the desir- 
ability of this legislation and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and commend 
it to the membership of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

SUPERAIRWAYS 


President Eisenhower has given justified 
emphasis to the need for developing super- 
airways for aviation, comparable to the su- 
perhighways which have-become necessary 
to handle the great increase in automobile 
traffic. There are highways of the air now, 
of course, but they have grown dangerously 
congested, especially in the vicinity of large 
cities. Control systems are inadequate and 
of varying types. Several air accidents have 
revealed the shortcomings of the present 
facilities. And numerous near-collisions also 
have indicated the urgency of more effective 
controls over air traffic. 

The overall problem is so acute and so im- 
portant that the President wisely has en- 
dorsed a special consultant’s recommenda- 
tion for creation of an interim Airways 
Modernization Board to devise means of 
solving it. The board proposal was made by 
Edward P. Curtis, presidential adviser on 
aviation facilities planning. Mr. Curtis, in 
a preliminary report on a year-long study of 
the airline situation, told the President and 
Congress that a major overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s civil and military airways is needed 
“im the interest of public safety and con- 
veniencé,” as well as for national security. 

The proposed board would not overlap the 
functions of the present Civil Aeronautics 
Administration or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, it was pointed out. It would, how- 
ever, replace the old Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board, which, according to the 
Curtis report, “has been unable to bring 
sufficient authority, decision or clear 0bjec- 
tives to bear on the air traffic problem.” The 
new board, unlike its predecessor, wou'd be 
an independent agency, headed by 4 pres'!- 
dential appointee not affiliated with any 
Federal department. The Departments © 
Defense and Commerce, however, would have 
representatives on the board. 

With the prestige of Executive and statu- 
tory authority, the board would have power 
to obtain the cooperation of all Federal 
ena in formulating a program for 4 net- 

k of superairways to serve both civ!) and 
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military requirements. And it would work 
out plans for a coordinated control system 
designed to end the see-and-be-seen method 
of avoiding collisions in the air. Certainly 

© so a adeainel te being our national airways 
up to date as it is to develop a great inter- 
state highway system, with Federal aid. 
Both projects are designed to serve and 
protect the public. 





Rev. J. E. Gryczka 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of April 16, 
1957: 

Rev. J. E. GryczKa 

Wherever men cherish freedom, wherever 
they admire courage, wherever they respect 
ability, wherever they are inspired by devo- 
tion to duty, wherever they appreciate gen- 
erosity, wherever they love God, there will 
be sadness today because of the death of the 
Rev. James E. Gryczka, a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church for 50 years and pastor of 
St. Hedwig’s Church at Kingston 40 years. 

Now that he is gone to claim the reward 
for a life dedicated to the service of God 
and man, there is little we might add to the 
record, as revealed here through the years. 

For instance, on December 27, 1951, on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of St. Hedwig’s, 
we wrote: “The eminence St. Hedwig’s enjoys 
is not hard to understand, for it is largely 
a reflection of the vigorous personality of 
its pastor, Father Gryczka, who has labored 
here so zealously for 35 of the 45 years since 
his ordination * * * Any reference to St. 
Hedwig’s is a recital of Father Gryczka’s 
achievements in the priesthood * * * The 
church he has served with such inspiring 
fidelity, the parish to which he has been so 
intensely devoted, the organizations he has 
diligently promoted and, last but by no 
means least, the community and the country 
which are so heavily devoted to him for 
service beyond the call of duty—all join in 
wishing him well on this auspicious 
occasion.” 


On October 28, 1952, on the occasion of a 
public reception at Kingston High School 
in honor of Father Gryczka, we had this to 
say, among other things: “His achievements 
are explained not only by his capacity, but 
by his idealism and unselfishness. He has 
been imbued with the spirit of the crusader 
to such an extent that no sacrifice, not even 
of his health, has been too much in the 
service of God and man. While his life has 
been dedicated to the salvation of souls, he 
has labored, with amazing success, in allied 
fields. * * * Grateful parishioners and 
men of eminence have been attracted by his 
warm personality, indomitable courage, in- 
spiring industry and other qualities of lead- 
ership.” : 

Under the heading, “A Cross for Man of 
God,” when announcement was made the 
Polish Government-in-exile had awarded 
him the Cross of Polonia Restituta, we had 
this to say on November 20, 1953: “Imbuetl 
with the zeal. of a churchman and patrict, 
he combined, in his tall and graceful person, 
the qualities of a Count Pulaski, the dash- 
ing hero of the Revolution, and a-Cardinal 
Wysznski, Polish primate. * * * Polonia 
Restituta is a fitting and becoming award 
for this unselfish man of God.” 
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Three days later, after the ceremony, we 
added this editorial footnote: “Polonia Res- 
tituta (Poland Restored) is a symbol that 
was not lost on the recipient of the honor 
last night nor on the audience that testi- 
fied by its presence to the respect in which 
Pathed Grysczka is held.” 

On October 23, 1956, we wrote, on the oc- 
casion of the observance of his golden ju- 
bilee, this valedictory: “Among Americans of 
Polish extraction, Father Gryczka is a tow- 
ering figure. Although he is a native of 
Blossburg in nearby Tioga County, he per- 
sonifies the indomitable spirit of Poland 
while carrying on in the finest American 
tradition. He combined in his person what 
is best im the country of his birth and in the 
land of his forefathers.” 

There was a lot more about this man who 
gave away his worldly goods to ease the 
plight of the needy and to provide educa- 
tion for 30 priests and 40 professional men, 
but what we have included in this review 
furnishes an index to his character. 

It is a singular coincidence that Father 
Jim, as he was known affectionately to col- 
leagues and intimates, should pass on dur- 
ing the observance of Holy Week. For him, 
the glories of this Easter Sunday will be a 
rewarding experience. 





Problems of America and Those of the 
Other Continents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Americas Daily, of Miami 
Springs, Fla.: 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICA AND THOSE OF THE 

OTHER CONTINENTS 


The fundamental problems of Inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation usually march very slowly, 
as if it was believed that time, by itself, 
could solve a great part of them. 

This tardiness is in marked contrast with 
the accelerated rhythm of negotiations be- 
tween the United States of America and 
other regions of the earth, especially Europe 
and Asia. 

Should complications—visible and invisi- 
ble—in the Americas march at a moderate 
speed, the indifference that there seems to 
exist with regard to Inter-American prob- 
lems would not have consequences to speak 
of. But it happens that those complications 
are constantly increasing, in particular in 
the economic field, while the much expected 
and definite solution of the problems has 
not been forthcoming for a long time. 

It is in the interest of both the United 
States and the Latin American countries, in 
@ high degree, to reach a prompt solution 
of pending matters, which because of their 
magnitude are related with the essence of 
life itself in the twenty Latin American 
countries. 

When negotiations are frozen in diplo- 
matic procedures, which are traditionally 
slow, without any encouragement toward 
the goal of victory, it is very difficult to 
achieve the success hoped for, 

It is necessary to take some measures, 
strong in their form, regarding Inter-Amer- 
ican economic cooperation, and those meas- 
ures, without a haste that may compromise 
the result, should be firmly adopted within 
a reasonable length of time. Otherwise, the 
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aim of that cooperation will fulfill only a 
politico-psycological task during determined 
moments, but without any practical and 
constructive transcendence. 

The existence of negotiations with Europe 
and Asia, for example, of extraordinary ur- 
gency and seriousness, because they are 
closely linked to the fate of world peace, is 
undeniable. However, this fact does not 
signify that the problems of America do not 
require careful study and energetic deci- 
sions. Also, the problems of America have 
very close relation with the equilibrium of 
international policies. A strong America will 
be the greatest fear for Communist impe- 
rialism. An America, with the solidarity of 
its 21 republics, would be the maximum de- 
fense of world democracy. 





Trial by Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of April 15, 1957: 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Assistant United States Attorney General 
Olney made what seems to us a rather re- 
markable statement April 5: “There is no 
constitutional right to jury trial in either 
civil or criminal contempt cases.” Those 
sincerely interested in civil liberties should 
take a good look at this ukase and its im- 
port. What it seems to mean is that if the 
Federal judiciary and Government so de- 
cided, the courts could take over, with the 
consent of Congress, the unilateral enforce- 
ment of every Federal criminal law and (by 
preem tion) most State laws; could similar- 
ly take over common United States lawsuits. 
Maybe the States’ judiciary would be allowed 
some of the “pleasure.” 

This could be done by the contempt proc- 
ess: orders to, and services upon any num- 
ber of individuals not to violate criminal 
laws or offend against the common law; or- 
ders at large or by specification; a trial with- 
out jury on any complaint that the orders 
have in fact been violated; unlimited penal- 
ties (short, perhaps, of the “cruel and un- 
usual’), in addition to civil damages, not 
explicitly for violation of law or offense 
against common law, but for contempt of 
the court. 

It would mean that the Founding Fathers, 
and the originators of the Bill of Rights, 
despite three express provisions on the sub- 
ject, fell short of and nullified their objec- 
tive by a “foolish” failure to spell out the 
boundaries of the contempt procedure. It 
would mean that jury trial has been a chim- 
era from the beginning. It would mean that 
contempt of court can cover everything by a 
little stretching. 

If it were literally true, it would mean 
that much waste motion has gone into deal- 
ing with crime alone in the past 168 years; 
that certainly a lot of it went into prosecu- 
tion of Communist advocates of “violent 
overthrow.” 

It can be imagined why Mr. Olney, in the 
course of “logic,” made this statement; and 
it can also be imagined that if he had it to 
say over again, he might phrase it different- 
ly. It could even be imagined that far from 
agreeing with the rightfulness of the premise, 
he is warning that something constitution- 
al should be done to deal with the implica- 
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tions it raises. But it cam also be imagined 
that when one is committed to an expedient, 
he is likely to say and urge almost anything. 
Not only is the truth or falsity of the “offi- 
cial” remark a matter of grave study from 
the civil liberties standpoint; but also the 
emotional “high pressure” aura surrounding 
it. 





Mismanagement of the Postal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to editorials appearing in three Minne- 
sota newspapers published in my district 
concerning the recent action of the Post- 
master General which indicate that the 
people were not deceived ‘by the fog of 
publicity under which he tried to cloak 
the mismanagement of the postal serv- 
ices. 

These editorials appeared in the Maple 
Lake Messenger, the Princeton Union, 
and the Aitkin Independent Age. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Maple Lake (Minn.) Messenger of 
- April 10, 1957] 


“Give Me Wuat I Want, or Ese” 


The people of the United States may suffer 
the loss of a governmental service which has 
become very dear to them because a Depart- 
ment head has the audacity to affront Con- 
gress with the ultimatum—‘“give me what 
I want, or else.” 

Postmaster General Summerfield has in- 
structed postmasters throughout the Nation 
to curtail certain services as of Saturday of 
this week unless Congress appropriates the 
$47 million which he claims is necessary to 
keep his Department in business. 

We wonder what effect it would have on 
our national security if the head of national 
defense, for instance, were to make similar 
demands on Congress. And what sort of 
turmoil would be in the offing if other de- 
partment heads were to do likewise. 

Seems to us the tactics being used by Sum- 
merfield are nothing short of dictatorship. 
We think this country is still too much in- 
stilled with the basic qualities of democracy 
to allow any one person to piace himself in 
a position where he defies elected Repre- 
sentatives from every State in the Nation. 

We don’t think it is fair to assume the 
budget committees of the House or Senate 
are not aware of the plight of the Postoffice 
Department. Nor do we believe they are so 
downright stupid they cannot come to a 
conclusion as to a budget necessary to run 
this particular Department. 

In our opinion, it appears that Mr. Sum- 
merfield is a little too big for his britches. 

[From the Princeton (Minn.) Union of 

April 11, 1957] 


UNFAIR CURTAILMENT OF Mat. SERVICE 


With the millions and billions that Con- 
gress is appropriating for one project after 
another both in this Nation and abroad, the 
curtailment in mail service which Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield has ordered 
to become effective this next Saturday, April 
13, appears both petty and mean. If that 
order closing our post office on Saturday and 
discontinuing rural mail deliveries on that 
day goes into effect, the 13th will be an un- 
lucky day. 

During 1956 we paid in taxes 50 cents out 
of every dollar that we earned, and there 


. 
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probably are scores of other taxpayers in this 
community who did likewise. We paid 
enough to get postal service 6 days a week. 

If the Postmaster General and Congress 
cannot reconcile their differences and get to- 
gether on some sane, efficient way of operat- 
ating the Post Office Department, possibly 
the public will have to go on a sitdown strike 
in the matter of paying taxes. 

There is not reasonably good management 
or cooperation in the Federal Government 
when the public has to be penalized in such 
an essential matter as even fair mail service 
when the taxpayers’ money is being tossed 
around in staggering sums as it is in Wash- 
ington. . 

We would like to make a suggestion to Mr. 
Summerfield—that the postal rates on third 
class mail be doubled. Our post offices in 
the rural districts in Minnesota every day 
are almost swamped in a flood of third-class 
mail—posters, circulars, unsealed letters for 
one advertising scheme after another. The 
public also suffers from this avalanche of 
worthless mail. 

Every resident of this community should 
protest to his Representative in Congress 
and to-his Senators against this senseless 
curtailment of mail service in our villag 
and rural districts. ; 
[From Tony’s Column in the Aitkin (Minn.) 

Independent Age of April 11, 1957] 

Kinda looks like Congress ‘is going to call 
Postmaster General Summerfield’s bluff and 
refuse him $30 million of the $47 million he 
has requested to run the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the balance of this fiscal year, June 
30. Summerfield threatens to cut Saturday 
service down the line, third class mail en- 
tirely, except medicines, etc., if he does not 
get what he asks. Sdéme Members of Con- 
gress have already weakened and if the Post- 
master General starts holding his breath like 
a spoiled brat, enough old grandmas in Wash- 
ington might be rounded up and scared into 
giving him his way. On the other hand, 
there are some pretty stubborn old he-men 
down there, who don’t like to be bluffed and 
who just might say “T’hell with you; who's 
taking all the ribbing for the taxpayers’ 
money that’s being squandered in the various 
departments of -Government? You can 
start doing a little economizing along with 
the rest of them.” : 

That would sound pretty good to the aver- 
age taxpayer and I don’t think most of them 
would object if the Postmaster General does 
have to hold his breath for a couple of 
months. Anyway, in a few days, no one 
would notice any difference except probably 
that the Post Office Department wouldn't be 
going inte the hole any deeper. If Congress 
voted the Department a billion-they would 
still, in some way, create a deficit. It’s been 
that way since the Post Office Department 
was founded 175 years ago, and it isn’t likely 
that it will ever change without subsidizing 
one class by robbing another. If it were op- 
erated on a businesslike basis like any inde- 
pendent business is forced to operate in order 
to exist, these pleas for increased appropria- 
tions would not be coming up at every ses- 
sion of Congress. 





Snitching Road Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of April 9, 1957: : 
SnircHine Roap Funps 


When the trust fund for the Intersiat. 
Highway System was created by allocating to 
it new gasoline, vehicle and tire taxes, it y,, 
supposed that the whole fund would go fo, 
road construction, In fact, Representatiye 
Have Boccs and his confreres wrote into the 
bill that the money would be expendeq by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Department o; 
Commerce. It took a fight to get the money 
into a trust instead of the General Treasury 
pool where much of it might be diverted 1, 
other purposes. 

But now the House proposes to pay $365 - 
000 of the fund over to the Departments ot 
Labor, Health, Education, ahd Welfare {, 
enable them to see that the States comply 
with the Davis-Bacon Act requiring that roaq 
contractors pay the Government dictateg 
“prevailing wages.” 

Despite the Boggs protest, the House de. 
cided to allow this raid. The explanation 
was that it was not unusual to dip into trust 
funds for money for other departments to co 
work connected with carrying out the legis- 
lation. It appears that the old age and sur- 
vivors trust fund has been called on repeat- 
edly to meet expenses of departments whose 
services are used directly or indirectly in 
ae with the pensions administra- 
tion. ‘ 

But obviously, the fact that some depart- 
ments do work connected with the trust 
funds is no reason for special payments to 
these departments. Their money is sup- 
posed to be budgeted and appropriated sepa- 
rately. By drawing on the trust funds they 
get money that doesn’t show up in their 
budgets. 

Representative Boces is going to take his 
fight to the Senate, and we hope that Sena- 
tors ELLENDER and Lone give him a strong 
helping hand. It is certain that the tax- 
payers did not expect that the departments 
of the Government would be able to cut in 
on the supposedly well-protected highway 
construction fund. 





Nadler Could Be Ike’s Answer Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article by H. I. Phillips entitled “Nadler 
Could Be Ike’s Answer Man”: 

Napier Coup Be Ixe’s ANSWER MaN—ENCY- 
CLOPEDIC CLERK WovuLD FIND Press QUES- 
TIONS A SNAP 

(By H. I. Phillips) 


Teddy Nadler, a top TV jackpot winner, 
with $152,000, is taking a year’s vacation 
from his $85 a week job as an Army depot 
clerk. He can well afford it and even with 
income taxes taking $85,000 and more, he 
probably has more money than any two 
Army generals and possibly as much ready 
cash as the entire general - His depot 
job had to do with supplies for the service 
and, despite his amazing performance on 
TV, we hear he had trouble with questions 
like “Did those canned go. out yet?’— 
“Where’s that invoice?”—‘“What’s new with 
the Army socks?” 

Nadler says he got no further with the 
Army because “it has no use for my type 
of knowledge.” ‘This seems ridiculous. As 
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a highly solvent young man who seems to 
nave all the answers and know-how to get 
dough fast he could be used to help balance 
the budget. 

BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Nadler’s distinction has been his cover- 
age of almost every field and it is hard to see 
why the Government hasn’t grabbed him out 
of the warehouse and put him to work in 
Washington where there is a desperate need 
for right answers. Uncle Sam could cer- 
tainly use somebody who could answer such 
questions as “Name any mountain higher 
than the Federal debt”"—“What are the 
highest waterfalls in the world and how close 
is the United States Treasury from going over 
in @ barrel?’”—“Name any three batties 
tougher than the present battle against in- 
flation.” 

He might be of special service assigned to 
the Pentagon to give swift answers to the 
question, “How many more laps do I have to 
cover before I reach the right office?” He 
could be of value to Ike on those press con- 
ferences. We have heard Ike hesitate on 
many questions Nadler could probably an- 
swer, and add, “Do you want a simple an- 
swer or shall I go into all the details?” 

(NoTE.—We were going to comment further 
along this line, but our chief scout assigned 
to the matter just brings word that there is 
no such person as Nadler. He is a mechani- 
cal brain in a two-piece suit. “He is Univac 
with a bloodstream and a big checking ac- 
count,” the scout says.) 

DOUG FORD SPEEDS UP GOLF 


“Nixon for More Help to Africa’—headline. 
“Doctor Live-It-Up, I presume.” Can you 
remember away back when all any American 
was expected to bring to Africa was a guide, 
and some mosquito netting? Doug Ford, 
winner of the Masters golf tournament, is 
the fastest player in the game, seldom hesi- 
tating on any shot. His triumph can speed 
up the game all over America, if it has the 
right effect on duffers who address every shot 
as if about to address a convention of police 
chiefs. A notorious racketeer was furtively 
put back into circulation by a single mem- 
ber of a New York parole board. If a fellow 
has a really bad record it’s pretty hard for 
him to stay in jail these days. A jury has 
ruled void the will of a woman leaving $700,- 
000 to a waiter. It may have wanted to pre- 
serve the tradition that ho waiter ever picks 
up the check. Nine men have been indicted 
in an alleged plot to create a monopoly in the 
pickle industry. (Do you suppose the vine- 
gar works figured in the conspiracy?) You 


can tell a seal’s age by looking at its teeth, 


says a news item. (Remind us of that the 
next time we meet a walrus who attracts us 
somewhat.) Tyrone Power and Loretta 
Young played in a movie “Suez” on TV the 
other night. There are two actors who don’t 
mind taking a “cut.” 





‘ 


More Scholars Express Views on 
Two-Term Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
today the views of four historians and 
political scientists who have responded 
to my survey of opinion of American 
scholars on the wisdom of the 22d 
amendment. 
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Three political scientists favor repeal 
of this amendment. They are: Dr. R. G. 
Whitesel, of the University of Iowa; Dr. 
N. D. Houghton, of the University of Ari- 
zona; and Dr. John A. Caylor of Cottey 
College of Missouri. 


The fourth reply is from Dr. Frank W. 
Prescott, chairman of the Adolph S. Ochs 
Department of Government, of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga in Tennessee. 
Dr. Prescott feels that judgment should 
be reserved on this question until “we 
have the benefit of a few more years of 
experience with the limitation.” 

These replies follow in order: 

STaTe UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Iowa City, April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, ’ 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL: The most fitting 
thing about the 22d amendment is its num- 
ber. That, at least, is suggestive of low cali- 
ber and limited range. The amendment car- 
ries the historical inference that the presi- 
dential elections of 1940 and 1944 were some- 
how illegitimate; its restrictions are unwise; 
it creates more difficulties than it meets. 
Lest I pile sour grapes on sour grapes I shall 
limit my comments to the continuing faults 
of the amendment. 

Despite the actual indirect process for 
electing a President, the people have made 
that office an instrument of popular sover- 
eignty. The 22d amendment is, therefore, 
not so much an extension of the prized con- 
stitutional principle of limited government as 
it is a limitation on the underlying proposi- 
tion of popular sovereignty. In effect, the 
amendment declares that all trust dissolves 
with the simple fact of third term eligibility; 
that the people cannot be trusted before the 
fact, nor Congress after the fact. The argu- 
ment that a President, too popular, too long, 
will be too powerful oversimplifies the rela- 
tionship of tenure and tyranny, which de- 
pends upon the degree of power, actual and 
accessible. 

I am also persuaded that the amendment 
will operate to reduce the effective term of a 
reelected President to something less than 
4 years. A President either must suffer sub- 
stantial loss of political power before the 
expiration of his second term or must offset 
the loss by transfer techniques. Either the 
people who elected him lose part of his ef- 
fectiveness or the next electorate loses part 
of the effectiveness of free choice. 

There remains the claim that the amend- 
ment simply reaffirms constitutional custom 
and tradition. I think there may be some 
question about the validity of the claim, but 
beyond that, custom and Constitution are 
rather more complementary than synono- 
mous, and serve different as well as similar 
purposes. There are many political customs, 
such as that about district residence of 
candidates for the House of Representatives, 
which stand to lose their utility if we seek 
to provide them rigid constitutional protec- 
tion. I think the two-term tradition should 
have remained in this category. On the 
other hand, there are certain constitutional 
provisions exceedingly difficult to backstop 
with tradition and usage: the problem of an 
incapacitated President suggests itself here. 

You have solicited the above views, and I 
have been happy to respond.. What you did 
not solicit was my sympathy—I use the word 
advisedly—but I offer you that, too, in your 
efforts to repeal the 22d amendment. The 
belief that the amendment is the only real 
safeguard against the power of an incumbent 
President to dictate his renomination and re- 
election indefinitely is widespread and sub- 
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stantial enough to make any change in the 

amendment a most difficult undertaking. 
Sincerely yours, 

R. G. WHITESEL. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 

Tucson, April 8, 1957. 

Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stewart: The proposal to repeal is 
in harmony with my own attitude on the 
matter, namely, that there was no sound 
reason for adopting the 22d amendment. In 
fact there was ample reason that it shoul 
not have been adopted and since that:is my 
basic position, I could without regret, see 
it repealed, as a matter of principle. I must 
say frankly, however, in an apparent accord 
with your own realistic evaluation, that a 
Congress which would propose such an 
amendment is not likely to propose its re- 
peal so soon after its adoption, nor are 36 
of the State legislatures at all likely to ap- 
prove within the 7-year period. 

But, even so, any move that may encour- 
age some facing up to the basics involved 
should be worth making, and could serve to 
encourage some much-needed critical pub- 
lic consideration of important factors in our 
domestic democracy and foreign policy. 

‘Our people and our leadeship must (and it 
would better be soon) ultimately face up to 
certain basic questions, including: (1) do we 
or do we not really believe in this de- 
mocracy business? (2) do we or do we not 
have confidence in the capacity of our peo- 
ple to make reasonably sound judgments 
and decisions on matters of fundamental 
political, economic, and foreign policy, on 
a basis of free and open public discussion, in 
a context of complete freedom and willing- 
ness to read, study, and listen to any and all 
kinds of attitudes, opinions, and evaluations? 
or (3) are we going to go on cultivating and 
relying upon fear as one of the bedrock com- 
ponents of our public affairs thinking and 
operations: fear of democracy, fear of free- 
dom, fear of ideas, fear to teach, fear to be 
taught, fear of our scientists, fear of Russia, 
fear to live in the great flow of history, fear 
of welfare statism, fear of nonconformity, 
fear of controversy, and fear of ourselves? 

It is submitted that any democracy whose 
leadership has lost confidence in its people, 
and whose people have lost confidence in 
themselves and in their capacity to choose 
and change their major policymaking and 
policy-directing officials has already laid the 
groundwork for its own demise. 

The adoption of the 22d amendment was 
an open public declaration of this basic lack 
of confidence. True, it came in a context of 
partisan (actually bipartisan) reaction to- 
ward “That Man” and his immediate succes- 
sor; but since it could not apply to either, 
the one being dead and the other being spec- 
ifically exempted from its operation, it can 
only be assessed as a hysterical confession of 
a lack of confidence in the capacity of our 
people to govern themselves. 

If it be said that this public confession was 
unwarranted, it still tends to demonstrate in- 
capacity to govern. And, to the extent that 
it may reflect reality, we face indeed an 
alarming sityation, which could hardly be 
cured merely by repealing the 22d amend- 
ment. Proclaiming a capacity to govern, 
which we may not possess, might prove to be 
Only political whistling in the dark. Even 
so, however, the effects of a strong and per- 
sistent effort to repeal, involving as it should 
somewhat prolonged public consideration, 
ought to be worth while, even for its possible 
incidental byproducts. 

If the effort to repeal can get our leader- 
ship, political, educational, and editorial, to 
face up to the basic questions stated above, 
that ought to justify the effort. If the effort 
to repeal can encompass wide examination 
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of basic underlying issues so as to get our 
people to recognize the observable fact that 
they are rapidly abdicating their responsibil- 
ity for governing themselves in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, that could be a great 
service. j 

If the movement could reveal, as it should, 
something of how relatively completely our 
public “thinking” is being done by well-paid 
“public relations counsel” and professional 
ghostwriters, hired by private interests, 
political parties, and governmental agencies, 
that could be all to the good. If a crusade to 
repeal could, as it should, serve to make us 
aware of how largely and increasingly our 
individual “opinions” consist merely of our 
mouthings of what we get from so-called 
newscasters, commentators, and columnists, 
whose job is to sell lines which must be ac- 
ceptable to commercial sponsors, advertisers, 
and publishers, that could, with advantage, 
leave us feeling justifiably somewhat naked 
and ashamed, intellectually and politically. 

Perhaps it may not be so nmuch that our 
people have lost confidence in their ca- 
pacity to govern themselves. It may be, 
rather, that we have never developed a well- 
grounded and dependable confidence. Per- 
haps basic conditions, in this land, originally 
endowed with abundant resources and ample 
living space, have allowed us to produce a 
population of 170 million of the best gadg- 
eteered people in all history, without having 
had to develop a capacity for understanding 
and coping with the kinds of great public 
problems with which we are now, and pros- 
pectively, confronted. In any event, our real 
challenge now is to develop a confident ca- 
pacity. That can come only when and if 
our people prove willing and able to equip 
themselves, by wide reading, continuous 
study, and critical examination of public 
problems and proposed programs, with a ca- 
pacity to make their own individual evalua- 
tions. There is no reason to assume that it 
can ever come by means of mass indoctrina- 
tions with “safe,” “noncontroversial,” or 
“bipartisan” dogmas. That way lies, not 
functioning democracy, but quite conceiv- 
ably, an American brand of totalitarianism. 

Any movement which may cause our peo- 
ple to bestir themselves to grow up and to 
take on democratic political maturity needs 
to be encouraged and accelerated. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see anything but 
constructive promise in your proposed ven- 
ture, and you and Senator NEUBERGER are to 
be commended for launching it. It is wor- 
thy of persistent effort on the part of two 
such promising young members of the Con- 
gress. It will not be easy, but it should 
prove interesting, stimulating, beneficial, 
and altogether wholesome. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

N. D. HovucutTon, 
Professor of Political Science. 

Correy CoLLecE, 
Nevada, Mo., April 10, 1957. 

Hon. STewart L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I would like to 
express my appreciation to you for the ex- 
cellent service you are performing in secur- 
ing and publishing the comments of lead- 
ing historians and political scientists on the 
22d amendment. I am clipping and saving 
the letters as they appear, with an eye to- 
ward using them, with other materials, in 
my government class next year as a special 
project of study. 

Although I hesitate to intrude my opin- 
ion within those of my more illustrious col- 
leagues, I would, for what it’s worth, like to 
say that I feel that the 22d amendment is 
an unfortunate restriction on the free choice 
of the American electorate. Certainly no 
man is indispensable, but to say that we 
must take the second choice because the 
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first choice has already served a short period 
of time is a negation of common sense. 
Constitutional revision for the purpose of 
revenge is unworthy of the United States. 
I hope that the 22d amendment will be 
repealed soon, and the full and free choice 
of their President will be restored to the 
American people. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. CaYLor, 
Professor of Social Science. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN UDALL: Impressive as 
the list of auth who may favor repeal 
of the 22d ame t which your resolu- 
tion provides, there stands more than a cen- 
tury of debate on the feasibility of a con- 
stitutional limitation on the Presidential 
terms which came to fruition in 1951. And 
I see no reason to rush into a repeal before 
we have the benefit of a few more years of 
experience with the limitation. 


Very truly yours, 
; Prank W. PrescorTr, 
Chairman, The Adolph 8S. Ochs De- 
partment of Government. 





The Late Honorable Fred L. Crawford 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that I learned of 
the unexpected passing of our former col- 
league and my personal friend, Fred L. 
Crawford, on April 13. I know many of 
our colleagues will miss the warm’ and 
friendly visits of Fred Crawford in their 
offices and on the floor of the House. 

Fred Crawford was a kindly and gen- 
erous man. He was known and respected 
for his painstaking work with the non- 
self-governing areas under the United 
States flag. As a Member of Congress 
from 1935 to 1952, Fred Crawford played 
a vital role in obtaining independence 
for the Philippine Islands, common- 
wealth status for Puerto Rico, and or- 
ganic legislation for Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands. In addition, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Territories, he held 
hearings in American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
Guam. He had a personal knowledge of 
and interest in the welfare of thousands 
of our islanders in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. OF ee an ee 
advocate of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. After his retirement from Con- 
gress he maintained an active interest in 
the affairs of our offshore areas. 

Besides being an excellent legislator, 
Fred Crawford was a keen and practical 
businessman and financier. He had 
widespread business and farming inter- 
ests on the mainland and in the Virgin 
Islands. He was the organizer of the 
West Indies Bank & Trust Co. in the 
Virgin Islands, an outstanding financial 
institution in the Caribbean. To thou- 
sands of persons in the Virgin Islands, 
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Fred Crawford brought the concept tha; 
banking was something for the litte. 
business man and farmer as well as {o; 
those in the higher-income brackets. [, 
them, Fred Crawford was a benefacto; 
and a true friend. 

In the years I served with Fred Cray. 
ford on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs my interest in oy; 
dependent areas waxed and bloomed. | 
learned much from him in the apprecia- 
tion of islanders’ appetite for self-goy- 
ernment and in the need for creating an 
outlet for their dignity, sense of respon. 
sibility, and willingness to cooperate with 
the Federal Government. I have lost g 
personal friend whose judgment and aq- 
vice I often sought. 

The people of our offshore areas have 
lost a true friend. I share in their loss. 
To his wife and son I offer my sympathy 
and share their grief. To-all of us who 
were his friends and colleagues—I join in 
a homage to the late Fred Cray. 

ord. 





Tanker Deal Called Full of Loopholes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has been conducting hearings 
on United States maritime policy. A 
most significant newspaper article con- 





cerning one phase of the hearings 
follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News of 


April 15, 1957] 
Grrex SHIPOWNER VERSUS UNITED STATES— 
TANKER DEAL CALLED FULL OF LOOPHOLES 


(By Jack Steele) 


The United States Government has no 
guaranty that millionaire Greek shipowner 
Aristotle Onassis will carry out his agreement 
to build 3 new supertankers, costing $51 
million, in American shipyards. 

This has been establishe* by a House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee investigation of 4 
deal made with Mr. Onassis by the Justice 
Department and Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Onassis is an Argentine citizen and 4 
resident of Monaco, where he owns the 
Monte Carlo Casino. 

COMPLEX DEAL 

Under his complex deal with the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Onassis is supposed to build the 
3 new American tankers in return for per- 
mission to transfer title to 14 United States 
surplus ships to a Liberian company {for 
foreign-flag operation. 

The deal was made as part of a settlement 
after the Government had accused Mr. Onas- 
sis of acquiring the 14 surplus vessels il- 
legally. 

The committee’s hearings clearly indicated 
that Mr. Onassis outsmarted the Govern- 
ment by getting the Maritime Administra- 
tion's approval to transfer the 
14 surplus ships without giving any hard- 
and-fast guaranty to build the 3 new 
ones. 

Thus the hearings sustained a charge by 
Representative Hensert ZeLENKO (Democrat 
of New York) that the Government’s agree- 


ment with Mr. Onassis is full of loopholes. 
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ASSURES GROUP 

Maritime Administrator Clarence G. Morse 
has assured the committee he will try to 
reach @ new agreement with Mr. Onassis to 
guarantee that the three new tankers actu- 
ally will be built. 

He did so after Chairman Herserr C. 
Bonner (Democrat, of North Carolina) de- 
clared that he was not satisfied United 
states interests had been protected and 
expressed fears, that the Maritime Admin- 
istration was about to lose control of the 
situation. ; 

Other committee members charged at the 
often stormy hearings that United States 
taxpayers were being “raped” on the deal. 

Mr. Morse first insisted that he was 
proud of the Government’s agreement 
with Mr. Onassis. 

But he wound up by pledging to seek a 
firmer guaranty that Mr. Onassis will build 
the 3 new tankers before giving final ap- 
proval for the transfer of title of the 14 
surplus ships. Six of the ships already are 
operating under foreign flag. 





Plight of the Family Farmer Under the 
Eisenhower-Benson Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
John O. Stenson, one of my farm constit- 
uents has written a letter to me on the 
problems confronting the family farmer. 
I feel she has done an excellent job in 
giving the practical effects of the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm program. Under 
unanimous consent I insert this letter 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Gary, MInn., March 28, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNuTSON, 
Congresswoman, Ninth District, 
: Washington, D. C. : 

Dear MADAM CONGRESSWOMAN: This week- 
end our county paper again carried an- 
nouncements of eight more farm sales. Last 
week and the week before there were as many 
or more. 

Right now top grade eggs are 21 cents a 
dozen. Eggs have not been over 24 cents 
all winter. We have heard rumors that the 
Government bought eggs. for the school 
lunch pragram. If they did, it has had no 
effect on the price of eggs. Farm magazines 
keep telling us to raise larger flocks, thereby 
reducing costs. There is already a surplus, 
so that can’t be the solution. They are try- 
ing to squeeze out the small’ farmer, Mr. 
Benson does not (or should we say will not) 
recognize the plight of the small farmer. 
Last fall when wé shipped some of our live- 
stock, we had expected a feturn for them 
to pay up bills accumulated during the sum- 
mer for fuel, repairs, taxes, etc. We were 
very much disappointed. We received only 
8 or 9 cents a pound for most of those. We 
buy our meat over the counter so we know 
what a difference there is in the price when 
we buy it back. The packinghouses must 
really be raking in the money. Why aren’t 
the packinghouses “investigated”? 

the war years I worked at stores 
and then they had the OPA to keep the 
middlemen in line. I think that should be 
done now. Someone is getting rich, and it 
isn't us hardworking small farmers. 

As you know, ft isn’t only the low farm 
prices that are to ‘blame for the farmers’ 
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plight. Farm prices have been low before 
but then other things were in line. Why is 
nothing being done to check the rise of liv- 
ing costs? Now they are talking about rais- 
ing the postage to 5 cents on a letter. That's 
one reason for writing to you now—can’t af- 
ford it later. Also they are going to raise 
the telephone rates again. Then we shall 
have to dispense with that luxury. Our REA 
rates have been raised several times since we 
came here. 

My husband bought this farm in 1946 after 
serving in the United States Navy for almost 
4 years. We did all right the first few years 
(when the Democrats were in) so have most 
of it paid for. We like to live on the farm, 
that is why we are here. But we think it 
is only fair that we earn a decent living at 
it. We don’t mind the hard work and long 
hours (sometimes 17-hour days during busy 
seasons) if we only could have some of the 
conveniences that city people take for 
granted in this bountiful America. We don’t 
have running water in the house, and no 
water in the barn. With the high cost of 
farm machinery and repairs and payments 
to make on the farm there never is money 
left for conveniences and certainly none for 
luxuries. 

We don’t think the soil bank will help the 
small farmer. We have 280 acres. Some of 
it is very light soil, and we need to make all 
of it to produte. To reduce the surplus they 
should put restrictions on the big farm- 
ers. They are responsible for most of the 
surpluses. Mr. Benson seems to favor the big 
farmer. 

The small farmer can’t make a go of it, 
with prices such as they are. Everything we 
have to buy keeps on going up. [If these 
farmers are forced off their farms and have 
to seek employment elsewhere there will be 
an awful mess. 

We need help, and we need it right now. I 
know it would not do any good to write to 
Mr. Benson—the letter would go in the 
wastepaper basket without even being 
opened. We do sincerely hope that you will 
do what you can-to help us. . 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JoHN O. STINSON. 





Millions Were Lost in Postal Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


° OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, as a climax 
to the battle between certain Democrats 
and certain Republicans over the supple- 
mental postal appropriation, I am in- 
serting the column of David Lawrence 
which appeared in last night’s papers 
across the Nation. As always, David 
Lawrence has, in my judgment, well 
summarized the situation. 

Mrttions Were Lost In Postan DerLtay— 
Concress Is BLAMED FoR LACK OF ACTION 
AFTER EARLY WARNING BY SUMMERFIELD 

(By David Lawrence) 

TIncalculable losses running into many mil- 
lions of dollars were suffered by the Ameri- 
can people because of the failure of the Na- 
tion’s post offices to provide over the last 
weekend the service normally given. 

Business mail was delayed, and many de- 
liveries which had to reach distributing 
centers on Mondays missed connections, thus 
causing financial losses that now must be 
borne by individual businesses. In certain 
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types of business there is no way to make up 
the losses. 

This is an example of irresponsible gov- 
ernment. The blame belongs to those voters 
who last autumn gave the Nation a Demo- 
cratic Congress and deprived the President of 
the majority support needed to control the 
action of the committees in the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

The Democrats today are in control of both 
Houses of Congress. They got ample warn- 
ing last January that the Post Office De- 
partment was running short of funds due to 
the increased volume of mail. But the Dem- 
ocratic leadership didn’t act in time, and 
a big bill now has to be paid by innocent 
bystanders. 

There is, of course, the usual outburst 
of political fury and a demand from the 
Democrats that Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield resign. But the record shows he 
isn’t to blame. He warned Congress last 
January that his funds were running low. 
Even though the Director of the Budget 
didn’t come up with the needed request for 
more funds till March 15, still there was 
ample time for Congress to act before mail 
service had to be curtailed. At this point, 
it should be noted that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is prohibited by law from spending 
money that hasn’t been specifically appro- 
priated by Congress. 

So it all comes back to the simple fact 
that there is no harmony between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Those pious promises of coopera- 
tion made last fall by the Democrats have 
gone up in smoke—at least so far as they 
concern voting at the right time the funds 
needed for the proper support of the Post 
Office Department. 

Postal rates should, of course, be equitably 
increased all along the line, but the need 
for reform in handling postal receipts is of 
even greater importance. It turns out, for 
instance, that all the money collected for the 
sale of postage stamps doesn’t go into the 
Post Office Department to be used by it, but 
into the General Treasury, which is certainly 
an unbusinesslike procedure. For the Post 
Office has to ask for appropriations for every 
dollar it spends. In any private business, 
the funds taken in can be used to pay ex- 
penses, »ut not in the Post Office Department. 

The Postmaster General was right in cur- 
tailing service because be didn’t have the 
money to pay for it, and Congress was 
wrong in failing to heed his warnings and 
give him the necessary funds in time. 

Now, however, with the emergency here, 
Congress is acting promptly, but the Ameri- 
can people are asking why they had to be 
injured before the Democratic Congress took 
enough notice of the dilemma to do what 
ought to have been done several weeks ago. 

In no other country in the world that 
boasts of a free government would a situa- 
tion such as has just arisen be possible. 
Under a parliamentary system the executive 
and legislative branches together take full 
responsibility for the budget. Yet in Amer- 
ica today there is no such direct respon- 
sibility, because the Congress is controlled 
by one party and the Presidency by the op- 
posing party. 

President Truman had the same thing to 
contend with when the Republicans won 
control of Congress in the middle of his last 
terra. Other Presidents have been up against 
the same kind of stalemate in Congress. 
Only the most urgent legislation is passed 
as the partisans fight for advantages, and 
many important measures are sabotaged al- 
together. 

Since there is no immediate chance for a 
change to a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, the American people will have tc 
learn that in Presidential elections they 
should vote for the same party to control 
both the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. 
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The 1958 election affords an opportunity 
to eliminate divided Government by electing 
a Republican Congress. The people can- 
not change the Presidency in 1958, but they 
can place the full responsibility on the Re- 
publican Party for the last 2 years of the 
Eisenhower administration. Then the voters 
can decide in 1960 whether the record war- 
rants a continuance or a rejection of the 
Republican Party for the succeeding 4 years. 

Responsible Government has long been 
the dream of many who have studied the 
weaknesses of the system of divided respon- 
sibility possible under our present form, 
but it may take a disaster in an atomic age 
to bring about the needed reform, 





House Appropriations Committee Deals 
Unfairly With Mining Producers Who 
Properly Relied in Good Faith on 
Previous Actions of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ment over appropriations which threat- 
ened to delay the Easter recess of Con- 
gress requires, I think, some statement 
from those who believe that the Appro- 
priations Committee is wrong in contin- 
uing to refuse to appropriate for the 
minerals program authorized by Public 
Law 733. 

It will be recalled that the budget sent 
up a request for $30 million for the min- 
eral program to be included in the first 
urgent deficiency appropriations bill. 
The House Committee refused to include 
the money. Some of us protested this 
failure and the $30 million was put in 
the bill on the Senate side. The matter 
has since been tied up in conference be- 
tween the two committees. 

The first urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions bill involved other matters, includ- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Small Business Administration. In or- 
der to take care of some of these items, 
the Appropriations Committee reported 
House Joint Resolution 310 which pro- 
vided funds for a number of these items 
bat leaving out any appropriations for 


the acquisition of strategic minerals, in- 


cluding tungsten. This bill went over to 
the Senate where it was amended to in- 
clude $9,140,840 for the minerals program 
but limited each producer to not in ex- 
cess of 2,500 short-ton units—the present 
law puts the limits at 5,000 units. 

The Senate committee, in its report to 
the Senate, made the following state- 
ment: J 

The committee recommends the allowance 
of $9,140,840 for the acquisition of strategic 
minerals under the provisions of Public Law 
733, 84th Congress. Of the amount recom- 
mended, $600,000 is for the continuation of 
the asbestos and fluorspar programs and the 
balance of $8,540,840 is for the tungsten pro- 
gram. 

It is the view of the committee that the 
sum recommended is adequate to allow the 
procucers of tungsten to plan for an orderly 
close-down of their facilities insofar as pur- 
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chases under Public Law 733 are concerned. 
The committee has recommended the inclu- 
sion of a limitation to limit the acceptance of 
deliveries from any one producer from a min- 
ing district to 2,500 short-ton units in any 
one calendar month. Public Law 733 limits 
such deliveries to 5,000 short-ton units. 

The committee will not consider any addi- 
tional funds for the acquisition of tungsten 
under the existing provisions of Public Law 
733; and the committee urges the proper leg- 
islative committee to consider amendments 
to overcome the objections that have been 
raised to the tungsten program. 

It is possible that legislation to implement 
the long-range minerals policy could be en- 
acted during this session of Congress. If 
such legislation is enacted to provide for a 
tungsten program the committee will con- 
sider funds forit at the proper time. - 


15 will be observed that the commit- 
tee says that the amount allowed was 
in order to permit an orderly closedown 
of the mining facilities, and further 
states that the committee did not in- 
tend to consider any additional funds for 
acquisition of tungsten under the exist- 
ing provisions of Public Law 733. -This 
appropriation, in short, was an amount 
allowed to permit the mining industry to 
close up its operations in an orderly 
fashion. 

It will be recalled that Public Law 733 
was passed last August for an announced 
program covering 30 months and costing 
$90 million. The first appropriation last 
August was for $21 million. On the basis 
of those facts, the mining industry 
bought equipment, put milling properties 
in running operation, hired men, and 
proceeded to go to work on the very 
proper assumption that the program 
would last for 30 months with a total 
amount of $90 million, of which $21 mil- 
lion was already provided. In fact, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee last 
August in its report to the Senate stated 
that the $21 million was the initial 
amount and the executive agency was 
directed to come in with a senplememal 
request in January. 

It is our belief that the eal very 
properly relied upon these representa- 
tions and that they should be protected 


against loss incurred by reason of acting’ 


on the basis of those representations. 


It is manifestly unfair to set a program _ 


in operation, lead people to rely upon 
it, and then cut it off. Many miners 
have invested literally thousands of dol- 
lars in getting their equipment required, 
precuring some new equipment, and put- 
ting the mines in operating order. They 
feel a deep resentment toward their Gov- 


With all respect to my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee, I believe that 
this feeling is jusitfied and that these 
miners have been done a grievous wrong. 

Those of us who represent some min- 
ing areas were very reluctant to accept 
the provisions put in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 310 by the . We realized it 
meant the end of mining program 
under Public Law 733 and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the end of the tungsten 
industry in the United States.- We 
thought it little enough under the cir- 
cumstances, but the House Comfnittee on 
_Appropriations would not even accept 
that amount and ignored the bill, House 
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Joint Resolution 310, when it was re. 
turned to the House with the Senate 
amendments. 

Instead of taking this bill House Joint 
Resolution 310 on the floor where the 
Senate amendment would have been de. 
bated. and voted upon, the Appropria- 
tions Committee met and passed out 
new\bill limited to funds for social se. 
curity payments and small business. 
The first urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions bill presumably will remain in con. 
ference—with the tungsten miners sit- 
ting out on a limb, as they are now. 

Some of us think that the members of 
the Appropriations Committee ought to 
carefully examine their consciences, 
especially during this Easter period, as to 
whether or not their action is hurting 
innocent people who relied in good faith 
upon the fairness of their Government. 





Lippmann Finds NATO Allies Have 
“Extraordinary Lack of Confidence in 
Dulles” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
Walter Lippmann is now traveling in Eu- 
rope, and his dispatches constitute a re- 
port on the present state of opinion in 
the NATO countries. 

He drew some rather alarming con- 
clusions in his column which appeared 
in the press this morning. I refer par- 
ticularly to his statement: 

There is in the-anti-American feeling a 
general disillusionment with President Eis- 
enhower himself. There is an extraordinary 
lack of confidence in Secretary Dulles. 


Mr. Lippmann’s column follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 18, 1957] 

Some IMPRESSIONS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Rome.—One of the things that has im- 
me in Great Britain and again in 
Italy is that in foreign affairs there are no 
clear and sharpissues. There was, of course, 
a deep division of feeling over the Suez 
issues. But now that the intervention has 
failed and has been liquidated, there does 
not seem to be anywhere a definite difference 
of view as to what the Western World or the 

United States should do next. 

My impression is that here in Italy there 
is a feeling of solidarity with the British and 
the French but that this feeling is checked 
by a strong practical sense that it is the 
national interest of Italy to go along with 
the United States. 

In moving about and talking to a variety 
of people from the countries of Western 
Europe I have found a remarkable amount 
of agreement, almost a consensus, about the 
Soviet Union, about the Middle East, and 
about the United States. 

I have seen no one who thinks the Soviet 
Union is planning and is preparing for 4 
general war. For that reason resounding 
declarations of the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine are received with puzzled incredulity. 
Some think that the *President and M’. 
Dulles are living in an unreal world, empha- 
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sizing dangers that will probably not come 

and not dealing with dangers that do in fact 

exist. Others think that they must mean 
something deep, so deep that nobody under- 

stands it. . z 

I have seen no one who thinks that the 
* soviet Union is at present willing or able to 

negotiate a general German or European 
settlement. The commonly accepted view is 
that the Soviet Union cannot afford to with- 
draw the Red army from Eastern Germany 
and from Poland. This would mean the fall 
of the East German Communist regime, and 
along With that a turning of Poland and 
Hungary against Russia. 

Some whom I have seen think that there 
js nothing for the West to do but to back 
up Dr. Adenauer and accept the fact that 
Europe is partitioned. Others, who are, I 
pelieve, more farsighted, think the West 
should keep on trying to negotiate, offering 
the Soviet Union terms which Moscow, were 
it less frightened and suspicious, could find 
reasonable. 

There is a general view, I found, that in 
the rivalry for the so-called uncommitted 
nations of Africa, the Middle East, and south 
Asia, the Soviet Union has an easier hand 
to play than has the United States. There 
is a feeling that the Soviet Union has won 
the game in Nasser’s Egypt. Certainly it 
would be a pleasant surprise in Europe if 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are able to 
hold their own in the game. 

Although I have not encountered it my- 
self, there is obviously wide anti-American 
feeling. There is, on the one hand, a big 
distaste for the manners and the bearing of 
Americans traveling abroad or talking to the 
outer world. The comforts and the conven- 
iences of the American way of life are popu- 
lar. But the talk that goes with them, be 
it from tourists, itinerant Congressmen, or 
other officials is definitely unpopular. 

There is in the anti-American feeling a 
general disillusionment with President Eisen- 
hower himself. There is an extraordinary 
lack of confidence in Secretary Dulles: There 
is a general underlying anxiety that the fate 
of Europe should so much depend upon 
them. The feeling seems to be unanimous 
as one learns not only in private conversa- 
tion but also in blunt correspondence in 
the responsible European press, that the 
President is a tired man living in a kind of 
semiretirement. 

All this tends to strengthen the feeling 
in favor of projects, like the common mar- 
ket, of European solidarity. I have no doubt 
that the brilliant reception of Queen Eliza- 
beth in Paris reflects in some considerable 
measure this new feeling of European soli- 
darity. Yet I am unable to judge, nor is 
anyone I have talked with, whether the 
general feeling of European solidarity is 
strong enough to overcome the national feel- 
ing and the vested interests which keep 
Europe divided. 

It will be years before we know. But in 
the meantime the common effort to work at 
these common projects is in itself a healthy 
manifestation of European solidarity. 





Anti-Americanism in Iceland as a Result 
of the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I am including an editorial which 

appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 

April 17 entitled “Foreign Aid at Work”: 
ForEIGN AID AT WORK 


Things are pretty bad in Iceland, our Mr. 
Williamson reports from that ancient island 
republic in this newspaper today. 

For example, there is a raging inflation. 
And a conservative-dominated government 
has given way to a leftist government which 
has put Communists in key government 
posts. 

What has caused these events, so unfor- 
tunate to the Icelanders—and potentially 
important to the United States bomber base 
there? Well, the inflation has resulted from 
an <nflux of foreign money—mostly the 
money spent by the airmen, along with some 
$40 million in United States grants and loans 
in less than a decade. As a result of the in- 
flation, anti-Americanism has got so strong 
that the Communists wound up in the gov- 
ernment. 

More United States loans are in the offing— 
loans of the kind that we have -been told 
will shore up local economies and help stave 
off communism. 

In fact, there is some $4.4 billion worth 
of foreign aid included in this record peace- 
time budget that President Eisenhower and 
Congress are having such a hard time cutting. 





The Late Honorable Fred L. Creeferd 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with Fred Crawford for many years on 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. He was the second rank- 
ing Republican on that committee and at 
one time the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territories. He took an in- 
tense interest in all the matters under 
the jurisdiction of our committee, espe- 
cially those matters relating to the off- 
shore areas such as Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
After his retirement from Congress he 
actively devoted himself to business en- 
terprises in the Virgin Islands. 

Fred Crawford was one of the best 
legislators I have ever served with. He 
was intelligent, industrious, and forth- 
right. His extensive business experience 
gave him a fine grasp of many of the 
problems which come before the Con- 
gress. Fred Crawford was an independ- 
ent thinker. He would disagree occa- 
sionally with his own party just as vig- 
orously as from time to time he disagreed 
with the Democrats. He was a man who 
stood up for what he thought was right. 
On one occasion he spent a short period 
in a Maryland jail rather than submit 
to the extortionate bonding practices 
conducted in that State when he was 
accused of a minor offense. This ex- 
posed him to a good deal of publicity 
which some people would have avoided. 
But he preferred to face the publicity 
rather than be victimized by the bond 
racket. I felt that the incident distin- 
guished Fred Crawford as a man of sin- 
gular courage and independence of 
thought. 
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More important than all of this, he 
was a very close personal friend in whose 
opinions and conclusions I reposed great 
confidence. His passing is a deep per- 
sonal loss and I extend my sympathy to 
members of his family. 





The President’s Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my extension of remarks an edi- 
torial “The President’s Papers,” appear- 
ing in the Boston Herald of April 15, 
1957. This editorial addresses itself to a 
very important matter. Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman has long advo- 
cated action that will preserve Presiden- 
tial papers, which I think would be a 
wise investment to make. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S PAPERS 


Washington established the precedent of 
taking the presidential papers with him 
when he left office. This has also been the 
ancient custom of the Prime Ministers of 
Britain when they departed 10 Downing 
Street. But not until the middle of the 
last century did the Federal Government 
begin to make efforts to obtain books and 
papers of past Presidents in order to preserve 
them. 

The papers of many of our Presidents are 
enshrined in the Library of Congress. Lin- 
coln’s papers, when they were opened in 
1947, were found to have filled nearly 200 
folio volumes; Washington’s were about as 
extensive. 

But as the Office of President has grown, 
so has the number of the executive papers, 
the very history of their times. In late years 
it has become the custom to build an archive 
for housing the documents and papers of 
the Presidents, in or near their hometowns. 

Woodrow Wilson’s career may be traced by 
visiting his birthplace, Staunton, Va.; Hard- 
ing’s papers are in Marion, Ohio; several 
Coolidge memorials are scattered around 
Massachusetts and Vermont; the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution and Peace—Hoo- 
ver, incidentally, was the first to really break 
with the tradition of letting his files gather 
dust in the Library Annex in Washington— is 
at Stanford University in California; the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park was erected 
at a cost of $350,000 supplied by admirers; 
and Truman’s Library will be located on a 
farm site near Grandview, Mo. 


No disposition of President Eisenhower's 
papers hasfbeen declared; still, it is obvious 
that a situation exists in which the history 
of the present generation is being preserved 
in an exteremely haphazard way. A need 
exists for a Centrally located presidential 
memorial as Irving Brant, the historian, 
points out, so that presidential papers will 
be available to the scholars of a future 
America. 

The advantages of such a memorial go 
beyond central accessibility. They insure 
a uniform standard of care for precious, 
perishable matter. And in the private li- 
brary, where friendly custodians sometimes 
guard the memory of their presidents so de- 
votedly that the critical historian can be 
hampered—conditions for impartial research 
are not always ideal. 
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It would be unfortunate to junk the ad- 
mirable efforts of such history-conscious 
Presidents as Mr. Truman; but present struc- 
tures could be used to house other memen- 
toes of an administration besides the presi- 
dential papers. Situated in Washington, a 
presidential memorial would shed a strong 
spotlight on the past that guides the Amer- 
ican future. As a tourist attraction the 
memorial would inspire visitors and more 
than defray the initial cost. 





Taxation of Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from our former colleague, Jerry Voor- 
his, executive director of the Cooperative 
League, which very lucidly refutes the 
claims concerning the unfair tax advan- 
tages of the cooperatives. I have long 
been concerned with the problems of 
Small business and, therefore, am well 
aware of these claims. Mr. Voorhis’ 
forthright letter readily disposes of these 
claims and points up the fact that money 
is being spent to make small business 
afraid of cooperatives rather than the 
real dangers, such as the growth of cor- 
porate giants, which it faces: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. ROOSEVELT: There are usually 
two sides to every question. Sometimes one 
side gets way out of hand, especially when 
it has unlimited amounts of money to spend. 

That's what has happened in-the current 
campaign against cooperatives. A bakers’ 
association in Wisconsin claims that 50 per- 
cent of the independent bakers have gone 
out of business because of the “unfair tax 
advantage” of co-ops. Actually none has 
disappeared because of co-op competition. 
There is only one cooperative bakery in the 
State. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that small 
businesses are having a hard time, and that 
many of them have been either merged or 
forced out of business in recent years. But 
it is obvious, even upon superficial observa- 
tion, that it is the corporate giants with 
control over 85 percent of the Nation’s busi- 
ness which are the cause of this. And it is 
ridiculous—but, nonetheless, a very clever 
deception—to blame it on cooperatives, 
which are themselves small business, and 
which altogether do only about 2 to 3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s business. What is 
happening is that a flood of big business 
money is being used to try to make small 
business afraid of cooperatives rather than 
the real dangers which it faces. 

The cry that co-ops have an unfair tax 
advantage is as phony as a $3 bill. Revenue 
Act amendments passed in 1951 finished the 
job of putting co-ops and profit corporations 
on essentially the same tax basis. The 
point these letters to Congress attacking co- 
operatives don't make is that co-ops return 
to customers according to their purchases 
what the corporations can accumulate as 
profits. Federal income tax is not paid on 
these customer rebates either by coopera- 
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tives or profit corporations. The law applies 
to both equally. 

Now comes the American Press with its 
poll of editors asking a “when are you going 
to stop beating your wife?” question. 
“Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and savings and loan associations be 


Would you favor such legislation?” Nat- 
urally, 86 percent of the editors replied 
“Yes.” But 12 percent knew what the tax 
law presently . As one editor said, 
“Cooperatives are taxed like other corpora- 
tions now. This is a question widely de- 
bated and much misunderstood by lay peo- 
ple and warped out of shape.” ’ 

By some strange coincidence, the so-call 
National Tax Equality Association, which 
has spearheaded the drive to befuddle and 
confuse small business and the public, takes 
a double-page advertisement in the same 
issue of the same paper to boast of its handi- 
work in confusing editors, as well. 

Maybe you have some questions to ask us. 
If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly give 
you all the facts in as much detail as you 
desire about the tax status of cooperative 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerry VoorHISs, 
Executive Director. 





Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18,1957 * 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Louisiana Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, on April 4, 
1957: 

That, whereas our Founding Fathers real- 
ized the inequities inherent in depending 
solely on judicial temperament for justice, 
and in the Declaration of Independence de- 
clared, in part: 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * * *. He has obstructed the 
administration of justice ** *. He has 





ject us to jurisdiction foreign to our Con- 
stitution * * *. For depriving us, in many 
cases, of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

' ‘That, whereas the Congress of the United 


would. permit the Federal Government to 
intervene in litigation, and by so doing, ob- 
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“In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
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trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Louisiana Society 0; the 
sons of the American Revolution, That ye. 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to adequately safeguard oy; 
vested rights teed to us under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and tha; 
it endorse no legislation, no matter under 
what guise it may be offered, that woulq 
have the effect of abrogating the trial by jury 
of persons accused of crime; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso. 
lution be sent to the President of the Uniteq 
States, the Attormey General of the Unite, 
States, and Senators and Representatives 
from Louisiana; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of said res. 
olution be sent to the members of the New 
Orleans press, radio, television, and other 
mediums. 





The Early History of the Interpariiamen- 
tary Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to a recent biography of Theodore 
E. Burton, a great statesman, for some 
interesting facts with reference to the 
Interparliamentary Union and the his- 
tory of the organization and participa- 
tion of the American arm of this peace 
organization. It was my privilege to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
with this outstanding legislator and 
statesman, a man whom I held in the 
highest esteem and affection. 


‘The author of the biography of Hon. 
Theodore Burton, Forrest Crissey, in re- 
ferring to Representative Burton’s initial 
interest and subsequent activity in the 


Interparliamentary Union, has this to 
say: 


Burton’s interest in international peace 
was crystalized while he was visiting Paris 
in 1900. The second conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was in session. Its an- 
nounced purpose was to study questions of 
an international character suitable for set- 
tlement by parliamentary action. This in- 
trigued him. Then he learned that its <el- 
egates were all members of the lawmaking 
bodies of the various nations represented. 
It would be decidedly interesting, Burton 
thought, to take a look at so polyglot an 
assemblage of national legislators in the dis- 
cussion of ways and means for settling dis- 
putes between nations by civilized processes. 
Entirely as an unofficial visitor, he attended 
the session. There was then no American 
group in the Interparliamentary Union. 
What Burton heard of the deliberations of 
this unique body interested him greatly— 
but not to the extent of moving him to take 
for the formation of an American arm 
organization. Bringing the United 
to this strange parliament was |e!t 
his colleagues in Congress of 4 |ess 
temperament, Richard Barthoidt, 
entered the House in 1893 
1915. Bartholdt attended 
‘the union in Vienns in 
moved by what he heard 
own initiative, he started 
for the formation of a group 
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to t the United States In the de- 
jiberations of. the union. On his return in 
America he wrote an article urging Amer- 
icans to do their share in helping to make 
the world peace-minded. 

The day after its publication he called 
at the White House and had a conference 
with President Rooseveit. As a result, the 
President indicated that he was ‘heartily in 
accord with Mr. Bartholdt’s plan to secure 
an appropriation from Congress to finance 
a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in St. Louis the following year. This appro- 

tion was made and the union accepted 
the invitation of the United States to call 
its 1904 conference in St. Louis. 

Burton became Mr. Bartholdt’s most active 
coadjutor, taking a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the conference and in the 
organization of the American group which 
became @ permanent and powerful arm of 
the Interparliamentary Union. He attended 
the London Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in 1906, the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1912, the Hague Conference in 
1913. Then, following World War I, he 
was present at the Vienna Conference in 
1922, the Copenhagen Conference in 1923, 
the Berne and Geneva Conference in 1924, 
the Washington Conference in 1925, and the 
Paris Conference in 1927. 

His activities were not confined to mere 
attendance at the conferences. He threw 
himself into the labors of the organization 
with characteristic thoroughness. 

In all the deliberations of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Burton held to conservative 
ground. 


His expectations of immediate results in 
the stabilization of international peace were 
much more modest than those of most of his 
associates in the Parliamentary Union, but he 
believed in the necessity for a civilized ad- 

t of disputes between nations and 
had faith in the ultimate acceptance of this 
principle. : 

The United States delegates of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union had invited the Union 
to hold its next (1925) meeting in Wash- 
ington, The invitation had been accepted 
and as there were to be a large number of 
important representatives of practically all 
the countries of the world at that meeting, 
Burton sought permission from Congress to 
use the Hall of Representatives. After all, 
it was no more than the other countries had 
done. In every country in which meetings 
had been held, he said, the greatest deference 
had been shown the Interparliamentary 
Union. The United States should not be 
outdone in courtesy by other nations. 

All precedents were against such a pro- 
cedure, no other legislative body had ever 
been permitted to hold its sessions in this 
historic hall. It was a compliment to this 
veteran Member of Congress that his ex- 
sey resolution passed by unanimous 


S TEEEaiaOh te Wentuinghon (1904) had an 
excellent effect. Many Congressmen had 
never before had the opportunity of attend- 
ing the sessions of this organization. Some 
could not see jts purpose nor when the 
United States should be a member. Some 
worked against the appropriation of the 
$50,000 necessary to cover the expenses of 
the meeting, saying that it was a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money; that this group of 
individuals with no official authority would 


do nothing to effect it. 
To this, Burton made a patient reply, re- 
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tries in a body called on President Theodore 
Roosevelt and urged him to ask the other 
nations to meet again in a second Hague 
Conference. President Roosevelt gave heed 
to the request, consulted diplomats of the 
different countries with a view to a second 
conference, which, as a result, was held in 
the year 1907. It was an important step, a 
milestone in the history of better and more 
friendly relations between nations. 

“The great benefit of these meetings is 
primarily the coming together of represen- 
tatives of the different parliamentary bodies 
for consultation. This was very well ex- 
pressed by Senator McKINLEy, the president 
of the American group: 

“The advantages of such an organization 
readily suggest themselves. Freed from the 
domination of any government, it represents 
a universal and democratic aspiration. 
Nothing in it savors of particular interest or 
privilege. Composed of officials, holding its 
conferences in the Houses of Parliament, it 
is itself only semiofficial. Perhaps its main 
service is its opportunity for parliamentar- 
ians from all_parts of the world to meet, to 
confer, to educate one another. * * * For 
parliamentarians from so many different 
countries just to meet, officially or unoffi- 
cially, at conference, at table, at social gath- 
erings, is in itself not without benefit.” 

A multitude of questions have been dis- 
cussed at these meetings, including economic 
and financial subjects, reduction of arma- 
ments, problems of social policy, the rights of 
minorities, the burden of high rates for pass- 
ports and visas and improvement in inter- 
national law. 





Bossitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I am including by request an item 
carried by the Memphis Appeal in its 
issue of April 8, as follows: 

Postan System Has “Bossiris,” WorKER Says 


The president of a Memphis postal union 
says the big fault in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is “the old Indian disease known as 
too many chiefs and not enough Indians.” 

Iron Grey Riddle, president of the Mem- 
phis branch of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association, wrote to the Commercial 
Appeal: 

“Postal employees were amused by Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield’s loud 
wails over his recent dilemma caused by lack 
of funds, and it is hard not to say ‘we told 
you so.’ Ever since Mr. Summerfield took 
Office we have been alarmed at the ever- 
increasing cost of operation and a steady 
decline in service. 

“Despite the efforts of the GOP to blame 
the Congressmen who appropriate the fund, 
it will be hard to deceive postal patrons as 
to who really is at fault. Here are just a 
few things which have not improved service 
ae which have cost the taxpayers a great 

eal: - 

“1. The flying of 3-cent mail. The public 
is well aware that airmail postage costs 6 
cents, and most of us do not mind paying 
6 cents when we want a letter flown; but 
whether we ask for it or not, the Department 
pays 6 cents and over for each 3-cent letter 
that it flies. 

“2. Painting the corner mail box to look 
like a barber pole and postal vehicles to 
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resemble bread trucks. We feel sure that 
the public will never be informed as to how 
many millions are involved by this move. 
“3. The Summerfield regionalization pro- 
gram, which created thousands of jobs for 
Officials in the upper pay brackets but 
which failed to provide any relief for produc- 
tion workers who actually move the mail.” 





Majority of Country Editors Oppose 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the country editors of America 
have spoken out against Federal aid to 
education. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including an article which 
appeared in the American Press of April 
1957 on this subject: 

Masoriry or Country Eprrors Oppose 

FeperaL Arp TO EDUCATION 


The much-touted “emergency” need for 
Federal aid to education is looked upon 
coolly by the majority of editors of weekly 
newspapers, as indicated by a question in- 
cluded in the American Press’ most recent 
survey. 

The question on the subject was worded: 
“A bill has been introduced calling for an 
appropriation of $600 miilion a year for 5 
years to be used to speed school construction. 
Do you favor such a program?” 

Forty-five percent replied “Yes,” 53 per- 
cent voted “No” and 2 percent didn't answer. 
Percentages are based on replies from 760 
weekly newspaper editors or publishers. 

The majority of. those commenting on the 
question were opposed to the idea largely 
on the ground that local communities, coun- 
ties and States could take care of their own 
school problems and should take care of 
them. Many also feared that Government 
aid would lead to a degree of Government 
control. It was also argued that each dollar 
going tc Washington would come back cut 
in half before it was put to work on school 
construction. 

Along with the question on school con- 
struction was another question reading: “If 
a school aid bill is passed, do you think it 
should include a provision denying aid to 
areas in which schools are segregated?” 

To this question 34 percent voted “Yes,” 
62 percent voted “No” and 4 percent didn’t 
answer. The heaviest opposition, of course, 
was in the South where 78 percent voted 
against the idea, 17 percent voted for it and 
5 percent didn’t vote. 

A third question related to education 
asked: ‘Federal scholarships, to help 100,000 
students with ability, but who can’t afford 
college, to have a college education, are ex- 
pected to be proposed to Congress. Are you 
for. or against such Federal scholarships?” 

Fifty-five percent of the editors voted 
against this idea, 42 percent-were for it, and 
3 percent didn’t vote. Comments on the 
various questions regarding education follow: 

Kerm Powers, Thayer (Kans.) News: “Why 
is there a school construction problem? If 
a town of 100,000 population increases to 
1,250,000, isn’t there 25 percent more tax 
valuation with which to build the schools 
the increased population requires?” 

FEDERAL INTRUSION 


R. F. Lebbs, Mapleton (Iowa) Press: “Fed- 
eral aid means we pay for schools anyway, 
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so why not have each district take care of 
its own needs?” 

H. A. Gossard, Berrien Springs (Mich.) 
Journal-Era: “It is another Federal intrusion 
into local government; most areas can do a 
better job of financing own educational] needs 
by consolidation, integration, etc. The rela- 
tively few which need help should be required 
to pay back.” 

Samuel O. Carter, Solomon (Kans.) Valley 
Tribune: “No local situation exists which 
cannot be eliminated by intelligent local 
action.” 

Glenn F. Logan, Mokena (Ill.) Semmler 
Newspapers: “I don’t want.to see the schools 
regimented and that is what would happen 
in time if Uncle Sam starts putting in his 
money. There is too much tendency on the 
part of the public to shun local responsibility 
and turn to some central authority.” 

F. Lyn Gladstone, Newell (S. Dak.) Irri- 
gator: “Federal expenditures to spur school 
building are needed badly, but fund should 
be allocated, except where schools are’ not 
needed, on the basis of the ratio of number 
of schoolchildren to assessed valuations.” 

N. G. Neil, Graybill (Ill.) Mercury Inde- 
pendent: “Better solution would be to reduce 
taxes and let districts which need new schools 
use savings to improve local units.” 


LEAVE IT TO LOCAL GROUPS 


M. C. Paige, Newton (Ill.) Mentor-Demo- 
crat: “Local communities, with adequate 
State aid, always have and always will be 
able to meet their school needs if they will 
make proper use of the facilities at their 
command. As for segregation: The South 
has a Negro problem. I think they have 
done a pretty good job of handling it without 
interference of Yankee uplifters and do- 
gooders. Leave them and their schools 
alone.” 

Paul M. Clapper, Lousiville (Ohio) Herald: 
“A school-building program should be only 
on a loan basis.” 

Ronald R. Furse, Plattsmouth (Nebr.) 
Journal: “Keep the Federal Government out 
of our school systems. We can build our 
own schools at half the price. We are sick 
of using half our tax dollar to pay salaries 
and administration expenses.” 

Charles Broderick, Mt. Morris (Tll.) Index: 
“Let the local taxing bodies solve their own 
school problems. We have.” 

Robert R. Bliss, Hillsboro (Ill.j News: “I 
believe great good would come for future 
generations by spending:more on educational 
facilities and scholarships and less on mili- 
tary and agricultural programs. Federal 
scholarships could well be tied to the military 
program to provide the bright kids with an 
academic education instead of KP and latrine 
duty.” 

G. T. Toole, Wayland (N. Y.) Register: 
“Federal aid is a circuitous means of shrink- 
ing taxpayers’ dollars. Let the Federal Gov- 
ernment rebate a uniform percentage of the 
taxes taken from each State and let the 
State decide what school it should be spent 
for.” 

Ray Wieloszynski, Franklinville (N. Y.) 
Sentinel Press Weeklies: “Let each State face 
up to its own problems. This expectance 
of State or Federal aid breeds lethargy, en- 
courages bureaucracy, and surrenders indi- 
vidual rights.” 


WOULD INCREASE COSTS 


Karl R. Bierly, Apollo (Pa.}) News-Record: 
“Such a bill would simply be an inducement 
to building contractors and Jabor to boost 
their costs at expense of the public.” 

N. J. Paul, Merchantville (N. J.) News: 
“Stop mollycoddling the ravenous education 
groups and give education benefits compara- 
tive with other needs in life.” 

Ross W. Buck, Sewickley (Pa.) Herald: 
“Federal aid is a costly, inefficient, bureau- 
cratic way of building schools. State aid is 
cheaper, and there is less likelihood of bu- 
reaucrats in Washington taking over educa- 
tion.” 
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Jack Colby, Littleton (N. H.) Courier: 
“Local communities can do the job required 
for education, including school construc- 
tion, with far greater returns for the dollars 
spent. A Federal-aid program would eat up 
a good portion of the tax revenues.” 

George FP. Cleary, Gloucester (N. J.) News: 
“Regarding college and school aid, we be- 
moan the Federal Government extending its 
influence any further and would much rather 
see these problems handled at the State 
level.” 

D. H. Moreau, Fiemington (N. J.) Demo- 
crat: “If the United States would keep its 
hands out of its pocket the problem would 
and could be met locally.” 

Jack Wettengel, Henrietta (Tex.) Leader: 
“There may be areas in which aid is needed 
to build schools, but I believe the greatest 
number of appeals for aid come from school 
boards who are too lazy to do anything about 
it themselves.” 

Phil Fourney, Ravenswood (W. Va.) News: 
“Government controls what it finances, 
Schools should be returned to local govern- 
ment. State control too t now.” 

Robert S. Latimer, Jr., Bishopville (S. C.) 
Messenger: “Individual States should handle 
and finance their programs, as has been done 
in South Carolina.” 

Delmus C. Harden, Fulton (Miss.) Times: 
“If we are facing a serious slump this pro- 
gram may be needed. If not, let matters 
take a normal course.” 

Gilbert J. Hersman, Weston (W. Va.) Inde- 
pendent: “Federal aid for school buildings 
may be necessary—but the local communi- 
ties should shoulder a large part of the cost 
of education. Whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment hands out grants some authority 
and control goes with it. I would like to 
hear candidates for Congress tell of what 
they have saved the people—not what they 
get for them in spending money.” 

M. A. Perry, Atlanta (Ga.) Herald: “Geor- 
gia is completing a $200 million public- 
school building program, paid for by Georgia 
taxpayers. If Georgia can provide its own 
school building funds, so can the other 
States, and without danger of Federal con- 
trol.” 

Loyal Frisbie, Bartow (Fla.) Democrat: 
“The States can do the, job themselves, if 
they will. Federal aid inevitably means Fed- 
eral control.” 

Max Schaefer, Seaside (Oreg.) Signal: “Any 
aid to education- by the Federal Government 
must first be taken away from us in the form 
of taxes, tossed around by a bureaucracy and 
then, what is left, handed back to us under 
conditions which impose at least a degree 
of control over our schools. I would par- 
ticularly oppose Federal aid based upon need. 
The States which are gaining most in popu- 
lation shifts have the greatest temporary 
need, but the need is the result of a process 
which is also resulting in development and 
the growth of wealth in those States. I do 
not believe States which are losing popula- 
tion or remaining static should be penalized 
to provide schools for States which are 
growing.” 

WASTE OF FUNDS 

Virginia M. Weigand, Golden (Colo.) Tran- 
script: “I am against Federal aid to educa- 
tion because of the loss of revenue involved 
in collecting taxes here, spending it in Wash- 
ington and getting back 50 to 75 percent. If 
just a portion of that tax could be paid di- 
recently to our school district we would be 
using our funds’ much more wisely.” 

Steve Williams, Milford (Utah) News: “Cut 
Federal taxes and let us build our own 
schools. As for Federal scholarships, what 
a wonderful barrel that would be! 
Students who want to go to college can find 
@ way.” 

Adrian Reynolds, Green River (Wyo.) Star: 
“Any further Government grant for schools 
puts Federal Government in position of dic- 
tating courses, etc., and leads to dictator- 


ship.” 
Donald Carpenter, Montrose (Calif.) 
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Ledger: “This is another invasion of S1a‘¢, 
rights by the New Deal-Fair Deal-Hisey. 
hower-modern Republican group. Let the 
States handle their own school problems.” 

A few comments on the segregation prop. 
lem were: 

James A. Dement, Antonito (Colo.) Ledger. 
News: “Education is the strongest bulwar_ 
against false philosophies.” 

Victor A. Gierre, Louisiana (Mo.) Press. 
Journal: “I am for desegregation, but Goy. 
ernment already has too much schoo! ay- 
thority.” 

E. W. Doherty, Killdeer (N. Dak.) Heralq: 
“TI think integration should be required in a 
school bill simply because there is no object 
to building two schools in southern com- 
munities for each 1 in the North.” 

H. M. Sutherland, Clintwood (Va.) Dick. 
ensonian: “I am opposed to integration in 
the public schools until the people of the 
South are prepared for it through education 
and persuasion, without force. Unless there 
is a slowdown of present tactics there wil! be 
violence in the South that will shame the 
Nation. It is my hope that this explosive 
problem will be taken out of the hands of 
politicians. (Herbert Brownell and Dicxiz 
Nixon) and placed in the hands of a states. 
man like Walter F. George.” « 

Edward A. Bandjough, Wewahitchka (Fia.) 
Breeze: “You cannot punish this genera- 
tion or the next one for the sins of its fore- 
fathers.” \ 

Commenting on the proposal for Federal 
scholarships, editors said: 

Art Dove, Utica (Ohio) Herald: “I taught 
college 5 years. Youngsters wanting educa- 
tion can get it if they have enough ambi- 
tion.” 

Andrew M. Shortz, Badger (Minn.) En- 
terprise: “If a student has completed 4 
years of college successfully and needs aid 
to go further, then a Federal aid program 
might be valuable. By that time a person has 
gained the education of experience and 
knows what he wants to do in life.” 

Richard J. Leiser, Mendota (Ill.) Reporter: 
“I would be fearful such scholarships would 
be a political football.” 

Otha Grisham, Seguin (Tex.) Enterprise: 
“Youngsters who want a college education 
can get it. Why go to this expense? Surely 
Congress has more pressing work to do.” 

Harold Hudson, Perryton (Tex.) Herald: 
“This is a bunch of bunk. I worked my way 
through college and am thoroughly convinced 
that anyone desiring a college education to- 
day can get one through his own efforts. An 
education is not a ‘right’ to be handed out 
by a paternal government.” 

Elmer R. Price, Toledo (Oreg.) Leader: ‘I've 
never seen a youngster who really wanted col- 
lege to be denied it.” . 

K. A. Eggensperger, Thompson Falls 
(Mont.) : “I do not believe there is 
any such as a ‘young person who can- 
not afford to go to college.’ I worked my 
way through and never received a single dol- 
lar from an outside source. Many of my 
college friends worked their way. I do not 
believe in giving our young persons too 
soft a start in life.” . 


Need a Million? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
very good friend, E. Clare Weber, has 
in the past few years built up an insur- 
ance business in Cleveland of astounding 
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proportions. It is a tribute not only to 
Mr. Weber but to the free-enterprise 
system in our country today. An article 


follows: 

Neep A MILLION? Try INsuRANCE CoMPANIES— 
LaRGE CorPoraTIONsS Are Dotnc So More 
aND More FREQUENTLY, Executive Says 

(By John Metcalfe) 

When large corporations need dough for 
expansion, where do they usually go? 

More and more they are heading for the 
insurance companies, it was noted yesterday 
by O. Kelley Anderson, president and director 
of New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, whose firm invests about $1 million 
a day in mortgages and bonds. 

Insurance firms, Anderson said, are the 
country’s “biggest reservoir for long-term 
capital funds. By long-term he means loans 
running from 10 to 30 years, often running 
into the millions of dollars. 

Like everyone else, insurance firms are try- 
ing to put their money to work, Anderson 
asserted in an interview at New England’s 
E. Clare Weber Agency. Occasion of Ander- 
son’s visit here was the fact that Weber’s 
agency has been awarded the company’s top 
award for sales achievements, the president’s 
trophy. 

In terms of assets, New England is 11th in 
the insurance industry. It also ranks among 
the first 50 firms in the Nation, as far as as- 
sets go, Anderson said. 

ONE HUNDRED BILLION IN ASSETS 


The insurance industry, he asserted, is in- 
terested in landing the big corporate fish who 
may need a cool $50 million for an expansion 
program. Also, he added, “We do an enor- 
mous volume” with smaller companies who 
seek loans ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Anderson pointed out that the Nation's in- 
surance firms have assets of nearly $100 bil- 
lion, waiting to be put to work and make a 
profit. New England, he added, has total as- 
sets of about $1,800,000,000. 

New d, Anderson said, is interested 
in lending capital to sound firms on a long- 
range basis. ‘“‘We don’t make short-term 
loans,” he added. 

Regarding what is termed the present 
“tight money market,” Anderson said he 
thought that the term is being overworked. 

Like an individual borrowing at a bank, 
money is available to those who appear capa- 
ble financially of meeting their obligation. 
Money is still tight, he said, but an ably 
managed firm can usually raise the capital 
it needs. 

Many insurance firms, Anderson pointed 
out, are heavily invested in mortgages and 
bonds. Only 7 percent of his company’s 
money is put into common stocks, these in 
high-grade issues, with purchases decided on 
the dollar-averaging method. 

On the subject of insurance, Anderson ex- 
pressed surprise that despite a lot of inflation 
talk, his industry keeps on growing. A man 
once thought that a few thousand dollars 
was enough insurance to care for his family 
in case of his death. 

Now, he said, many heads of households feel 
the need for up to $100,000 in life insurance 
to see the family through in cagé the wage 
earner dies. 

Of the insurance business he offered this 
observation : 

“We always know that we will have more 
money tomorrow than we have today.” By 
this he meant that the business is growing 
constantly and that the insurance premiums 
keep building up. 

Anderson rentured the opinion that busi- 
hess will be good this year for New England 
Mutual. Sales in the first quarter are up an 
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Members of the Weber agency attended a 
dinner at Hotel Statler last night in recogni- 
tion of their winning the President's Trophy 
twice. The agency has $134 million of insur- 
ance in force. 





High Honors Paid to Hon. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
John J. Rooney, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House is about to recess for the Easter 
holiday, I am aware of the religious 
overtones of this holy week. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday our Jewish brothers 
paid tribute to their ancient Passover, 
and we of the Christian faith approach 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and the 
joyous Easter Sunday of rededication to 
our respective faiths and realization of 
the mysteries of eternal spring and the 
eternal God. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring tidings of the 
great joy, high honor, and special dis- 
tinction conferred upon two of our most 
respected and beloved colleagues, the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney}. 

Last night I was privileged to be a 
witness with some of my colleagues and 
in the presence of a brilliant gathering 
of clergymen led by His Excellency the 
Archbishop of Washington; His Excel- 
lency the Auxiliary Bishop of Washing- 





_ton, and many very reverend and right 


reverend monsignori and priests, when 
His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
conferred the Ecclesiastical Order of 
St. Gregory the Great, with the rank of 
Knight Commander with Star, upon the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. McCormack], and the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

This was not an action of a political, 
temporal, or sovéreign nature, but rather 
a tribute from the leaders of their faith 
to these two outstanding Christian 
American gentleman whose character, 
integrity, and public service merited this 
ancient, historic, and prized award. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters not what 
honors may come to a public official from 
his friends or from his community; it 
matters not how high and mighty 
among men he may be. Unless he be- 
lieves in God, unless he is sincere in the 
manifestation of his faith, regardless of 
what that belief may be, he is lacking one 
element essential to greatness. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], aré devout communicants of 
their church and profess deeply and sin- 
cerely their belief. In these years of 
uncertainty and turmoil, they stand 
among us calm and serene as they em- 
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brace the motto of our country “In God 
We Trust.” 

Emblazoned upon the emblem of the 
order with which they have been honored 
are the words pro deo et principe—for 
God and country. No better phrase can 
depict their public and private manifes- 
tation of faith in their God and dedica- 
tion as patriots to the United States of 
America, and so, Mr. Speaker, not only 
do I congratulate these, our two beloved 
colleagues, but I congratulate my coun- 
try and this House on the good fortune 
in having them as citizens and as Mem- 
bers. Down the long avenue of time, 
which I hope and pray lies before them, 
may they enjoy good health, long life, 
and great success in the vast circle of 
their friends and in the intimate bosom 
of their families ad multos annos. 





Tale About “Assistant President” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
16 edition of the Washington. Evening 
Star contained an excellent column by 
the very “competent nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, Thomas L. Stokes. 

The significance of the subject matter 
of this column cannot be overempha- 
sized. Certainly Mr. Stokes’ disclosures 
contain serious implications. They point 
up a fact which I and many of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate have 
contended for many years. ‘There is a 
sinister influence at work within the 
present administration, and that influ- 
ence is none other than. private utility 
groups who are attempting to monopolize 
the natural resources of this country. 
No better example of their influence can 
be found than their attempted grab of 
so great a public resource potential as is 
found at the Hells Canyon site on the 
Snake River. 

The present administration has done 
everything in its power to give this great 
resource away. Yet the people of the 
great Pacific Northwest have indicated 
their fervent desire that resource devel- 
opment be carried on consistent with the 
public welfare. 

I applaud Mr. Stokes’ telling disclosure. 
My only possible disagreement with him 
would be over the last sentence of his 
column. He writes, “Credit should go 
where credit is due.”” I believe he would 
have been more exact if he had written, 
“Blame should go where blame is due.” 
If Mr. Stokes’ facts are correct—and I 
believe them to be so—then certainly 
there is a great deal of blame involved 
in this matter. 

The column follows: 

TALE ABOUT “ASSISTANT PRESIDENT’ 

This is a tale about Sherman Adams, ma- 
jor domo in the Eisenhower administration 
under his innocent title of “Assistant to the 
President.” 
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It is a tale, too, about geography, Sherman 
Adams’ geography in New Hampshire, where 
he once was Governor, and how it reacted 
politically on a lot more geography spread in 
magnificent splendor of mountain, forest, 
plain and swiftly coursing rivers in the West 
and Northwest and on the Pacific Coast and 
also, indeed, in the South. 

But we'll stick to the West, first. This 
will take us to Salt Lake City and another 
one of Republican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn’s regional conferences on May 3 and 4. 
There will gather Republican political lead- 
ers from 9§ States—Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Montana. The purpose of 
these regional meetings, of which there are 
six altogether, is to try to find out how the 
Republican Party can win next year’s con- 
gressional elections. 

That being the aim, much study must be 
given at Salt Lake City to the sad news the 
Republican Party got in some parts of that 
vast area last November, especially in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. For one of the 
biggest election surprises was the earth- 
quake which, despite the Eisenhower victory 
for President, shook up that region. It 
elected Democratic Senators in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, added two Demo- 
cratic House Members to make it 3 out of 4 
Democrats in the State’s House delegation 
here along with 2 Democratic Senators, 
elected Democratic Governors in Oregon and 
Washington, and made wide gains in State 
legislatures. 

Admittedly a factor in this Democratic up- 
heaval was that big gorge with the intriguing 
name—Hells Canyon—in the Snake River 
along the Oregon-Idaho boundary. A big 
piece of geography. Democratic, candidates 
made an issue of it. They attacked the Eisen- 
hower administration and former Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay for helping 
to hand over development at Hells Canyon to 
a private power company, Idaho Power, an 
absentee-owned corporation which holds its 
stockholders meetings in Augusta, Maine. 
The Idaho Power Co. was awarded a license 
to build three dams at Hells Canyon by the 
Federal Power Commission. The way was 
opened for the company when Secretary of 
the Interior McKay withdrew from the FPC 
a recommendation by his Democratic prede- 
cessor, Secretary Oscar Chapman, for con- 
struction of one high dam by the Govern- 
ment at Hells Canyon. The latter was in 
keeping with the overall plan prepared by 
the Army engineers for development of the 
Columbia River system, of which the Snake 
is a tributary. 

Now we come to Sherman Adams, who 
won’t be at Salt Lake City. 

It was he who called Secretary McKay 
from the White House early in the Eisen- 
hower administration and instructed him 
to withdraw the Chapman recommendation 
for a high Federal dam, Thereupon Secre- 
tary McKay tore up the memorandum which 
he had drafted supporting the high Federal, 
dam and prepared another to withdraw thé 
previous recommendation. 

So much for western geography. Now for 
Sherman Adams’ geography, to get a better 
understanding of why he is directing the 
fight against public power development. His 
attitude reflects a widespread antagonism in 
New England among businessmen against 
Federal power development. They have re- 
sisted development of their rivers for pro- 
duction of cheap electric power by compre- 
hensive Federal development. This failure 
is a factor in migration of so many mills to 
the South. Because of that migration, much 
of it to the TVA cheap power territory in 
the Southeast you find deep-seated hostility 
toward TVA among New England's Members 
in Congress. 

That is shared by Sherman Adams. He 
revealed that by his attempt to prevent the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
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Commission, J. Sinclair Armstrong, appoint- 
ed Tuesday by President Eisenhower to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, from turn- 
ing over certain information to a congres- 
sional committee investigating the Dixon- 
Yates deal. That deal, you may recall, was 
an attempt to cut under TVA, which was 
instituted by the Eisenhower administration 
and finally abandoned when exposed by the 
Senate investigation. 

We see Sherman Adams’ hand in the Hells 
Canyon imbroglio again in the last Congress. 
He put heavy pressure on Republicans in 
the Senate to line them up and, with .the 
help of a handful of Southern Democrats, 
to defeat the Morse-Pfost bill that would 
have nullified the FPC license to Idaho Power 
and authorized Federal development at Hells 
Canyon. 

There very likely will be talk at the Salt 
Lake City Republican meeting about Hells 
Canyon and what it means in politics, 
though it is unlikely anyone will be so bold 
as to point the finger at Sherman Adams. 
But it is he who is the real driving force in 
the administration’s war on public power 
development. 

Credit should go where credit is due. 





Big Government, Socialistic Trend, Ex- 
travagance Are Chief Worries of 
Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a very interesting 
article which appeared in the American 
Press of April 1957. It relates to big 
government, to socialistic trend, and ex- 
travagance and from the article, it will 
be observed that these three items are 
the chief worries of most editors: 

Big GOVERNMENT, SOcIALIsTIC TREND, EXTRAVA- 
GANCE ARE CHIEF WorRIES OF EDITORS 

Big government—the trend toward social- 
ism—and extravagant Federal spending are 
the three chief worries about the Washing- 
ton scene among-the country editors of the 
Nation, as expressed in the Survey for Con- 
gress conducted by the American Press. 

Results of the survey, showing the opin- 
ion of 794 editors on 20 current legislative 
controversies, public questions were pub- 
lished in the March issue of the American 
Press, along with comments on many of the 
questions. 

But in addition to comments on specific 
questions, many editors used the survey as 
an opportunity to voice their concern with 
Government in general. Some of the broader 





half slave and half free,’ so this writer firmly 
believes it cannot exist half Socialist and 
half free enterprise. It one or 
the other—and if it be Socialist it would 
not be the Government of our Founding 
Fathers.” 
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Elmer J. Spears, Washingtonville (y Y) 
Post: “Let our leaders set their sights towar4 
almighty God, begging His assistance j, all 
they do, living their lives in His name, and 
I say to you that the trouble of this count; 
will fall away like water over a dam No, 
until this is done will we see any req) 
advancement.” ; 

Ross W. Buck, Sewickley (Pa.) Herajq. 
“Maybe what we need in this country i, , 
third party, a truly conservative Party, baseq 
on the theory that the best government is 
the least government.” 

Mrs. Mary Dirks, Schwenksville (Pa_.) Item. 
“Where is the aid the GOP bragged about {o; 
small business? If you're in Genera! Motors 
class nothing is impossible, but the litt. 
fellow is getting squeezed out faster every 
year. It’s not only taxes, but the genera) 
attitude of Government toward the sma)). 
business man. Tight money is hurting eyery. 
one except the ones who now contro! ou; 
finances. America was built ‘on the litt. 
guys.’ Let’s get back to fundamentals.” 

Arthur E. Ball, Little Falls (N. J.) Herajq: 
“The administration should stop kidding the 
public although I realize they like it. Te} 
them less about the so-called peace which 
doesn’t exist while we spend three times as 
much for armaments as for everything else. 
Also tell them that prosperity gained by in. 
flationary methods is leading us to the devi)” 

B. B. Bobbitt, Long Branch (N. J.) Amer- 
ican: “Eisenhower's increased budget js 
threat tocountry. It might have endangereq 
his reelection if known in advance. Secre- 
tary Humphrey is regarded as a hero {or 
his protest.” 


G. W. Hall, Myrtle Point (Oreg.) Herald: 
“I’m a Republican—but I’m not in favor of 
Ike’s skyrocketing budget. Give us more 
men like Harry Brrp. Though a Democrat, 
such a man would be more advisable for 
President than anything we've had in the 
20 past, devastating years.” 

Carroll T. Benson, West Allis (Wis.) Star: 
“One of the must pieces of study Congress 
faces is a reduction in expenditures if we 
are not to go under economically. Let's 
quit kidding ourselves: Taxes have caught us 
in a vise that bids fair: to bleed us to 
death.” 

DIPPING INTO FEDERAL FUNDS 


John J. Shinners, Hartford (Wis.) Times- 
Press: “One very basic thing we oppose is 
this constant dipping into Federal funds 
for everything. Right here in our little city 
we are building an addition to a hospital 
with Hill-Burton funds, going to have an 
airport with State and Federal help, have 
just widened a main street with Federal 
funds, and are planning an extension of 
rural library service with Federal funds 
We think the people should be doing things 
for themselves, without Uncle Sam getting 
into the picture and partially running every- 
thing. 

A. M. Tinker, Somerset (Ohio) Press: “The 
people of this Nation have got to again look 
at Government as the servant and not the 
master of the people, but so long as they are 
willing to have Government perform the 
services that should be their individual re- 
sponsibilit}Y that can never be.” 

T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield (Mo.) Mail: 
“In general, I hope for a reduction in size of 
Government, but it is doubtful if my hopes 
can be realized. I think Government spend- 
ing should be curbed, with less penalty on 
thrift. The Government debt should be re- 
duced before tax relief is given.” 

John O. Denson, Minonk (Ill.) News-Dis- 


A. L. Paddock, Jr., Plymouth (Ohio) Adver- 
tiser: “There is still a lot of fat in the mili- 
tary appropriation. If the Bureau of the 

needs any hints, my telephone num- 
ber is Plymouth 59. We are still spending 
too much on veterans. There is absolutely 
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. Progress: “This 


1957 


no need to pay for hospitalization to treat 


mnected disabilities.” 
POOR RETURN TO STATES 


Charles Broderick, Mount Morris (I11.) 
Index: “People in my area feel strongly that 
the Federal Government has too much to do 
with local affairs,. For every $100 in Federal 
taxes we pay, only about $75 gets back to us 
in any way. The rest goes to pay some leech’s 
Federal salary and he can tell us what to do, 
besides.” 

Gaylord T. Newby, Woodward (Okla.) 
Journal: “Let’s cut Government spending 
while the country is described as prosperous. 
What are we going to do if slow times come, 
now that the multitude embraces the Roose- 
veltian theory of spending ourselves rich? 
Have Republicans lost their backbone?’ 

Clark Coble, Stilwell (Okla.) Democrat- 
Journal: “I favor elimination of all subsi- 
dies—social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, etc. Let us do away. with all 
socialistic legislation. This country was built 
by freemen on free enterprise. We are: no 
longer freemen and enterprise is hardly to 
be called f 

Charles J. wyly, Delhi (Pa.) Dispatch: “I 
should like to see all forms of Federal aid 
(which is another way of saying to return 
funds to taxpayers after the Washington 
cut) gradually curtailed. I don’t believe in 
the principle of aid to farmers, but since 
union labor is protected it’s only fair to help 
farmers have enough income to purchase the 

products made by union labor.” 

W. L. Roundtree, Tallulah (Pa.) Journal: 
“To much giveaway of taxes, both Federal 
and local. Local Negro population in par- 


non- 


ticular spending 75 percent of their effort 


trying to get free money. Negro women hav- 
ing bastard children fast in order to get wel- 
fare—the more bastards they have, the more 
they get paid.” 

W. Mat Jones; Gatesville (Tex.) News: “In 
reference to strikes, ‘wage increases, espe- 
cially as applied to defense plants, which of 
course includes all the big union-controlled 
corporations: Take John. He gets $80 per 
week. His union strikes. He gets $100 per 
week. The NLRB, composed of prounionists 
the last few years, grants the raise. Then 
look at your withholding and social security 
schedules and see whe gains. John, no. 
The company, no. The Government, yes. 
They get more social security and with- 
holding tax. What does this do to the 
country’s economy?” 

H. M. Sutherland, Clintwood (Va.) Dick- 
ensonian: “I would favor price control 
again—particularly of newsprint and food 
and medicines—to prevent runaway infla- 
tion. The only way to control a hog is to 
keep him in a pen.” 

E. E. McCarthy, Orlando (Fla.) Corner 
Cupboard: “These are times of full employ- 
ment, yet our Government is providing many 
services that it first started in depression 
years. Unless there is curtailment we seem 
headed for more inflation. It will be a test 
of our democracy to see if we can cut down 
on these individual benefits without causing 
a political upheaval.” 

Bob Lee Kidd, Jr., Porteau (Okla.) News 
and Sun: “The Government had better do 
something to aid small business. Most small 
town businesses are now with their backs 
to the wall.” 

Fred T. Turkington, Elkton (Md.) Cecil 
Democrat: “Having served in both Army and 
Air Force for about 7 years, I’m convinced 
there is plenty of room for economizing in 
the Armed Forces without damaging war- 
time capabilities 

Ed Schultz, Jackndhvine (Ark.) News- 
's policy is against 
the welfare state Government meddling. 
It believes strictly in the law of supply and 
demand. It fears the present trend will lead 
to the downfall of America in thesame man- 
ner in which lazy people brought about the 
downfall of ancient Greece and Rome. It 
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feels that very few newspapers of today are 
willing to speak for what they believe to be 
right for fear of political pressure or loss of 
advertising revenue.” 

Mason Rossiter Smith, Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune-Press: “I think that with courage, 
real determination and no fear of political 
repercussions, any Federal department head 
could cut operating costs at least 25 percent.” 

Maxwell R. McMillan, Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Herald: “We have a Republican administra- 
tion run by holdover bureaucrats from pre- 
vious Democratic administrations. Hence 
the cash flow of $83 billion out of Wash- 
ington to special pressure groups and ever- 
increasing. billions to foreign countries all 
over the world.” 





Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso Memory 
Commemorated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, some 
great men have been murdered, others 
incareerated for years, merely because 
they stood in the way of the rulers of the 
Kremlin, and among these great men we 
find the name of Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso, 
who was murdered by the edict of the 
Kremlin. He worked diligently and 
faithfully for his religion and for the 
freedom of the Slovak Republic and the 
people in the republic. This fight for 
religious freedom and personal liberty 
was so foreign to the dictatorial concepts 
of the Communist hierarchy, that men 
like Monsignor Tiso, must be eliminated 
and he was. 

Today the whole civilized world pays 
tribute to the outstanding loyalty of this 
great man, to the idea he pursued of 
religious and personal freedom of his 
people. He is dead but still lives in the 
hearts of civilized men. Here follows 
eulogy by Joseph A. Mukus, doctor of 
laws, director of the Slovak League Press 
Bureau: 

Mse6r. Dr. Josepn T1so (1887-1947) 
(By Joseph A. Mikus) 

On April 18, the Slovaks in the free world 
are commemorating the 10th anniversary of 
the martyrdom of Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso, 
President of the Slovak Republic. 

There are certain forces that used to pre- 
sent this Catholic priest as a controversial 
personality on the scene of central European 
politics after Munich. 

In the last message to the Slovak people 
entrusted by Monsignor Tiso to his con- 
fessor before his execution, in the early 
morning of April 18, 1947, he states: “I feel 
that I ama martyr of the defense of Chris- 
tianity against bolshevism, against which our 
nation must in all possible ways defend it- 
self, not only in the spirit of its Christian 
character, but also in the interest of its 
future.” 

What is the right and what is the false 
around the dramatic life of Msgr. Joseph 
Tiso? 

Born in Velkaé Bytva, a small city in west- 
ern Slovakia, J. Tiso studied theology in 
Vienna, where he took his doctor’s degree. 
At the end of World War I he became pro- 
fesvor at the Nitra Seminary and later secre- 
tary to the bishop of Nitfa. Since the be- 
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ginning of the Czecho-Slovak Republic in 
1918, he was active in politics. 

In 1925, Reverend Tiso was elected deputy 
of the Prague Parliament for the Slovak 
People’s Party with Msgr. Andrei Hlinka as 
chairman. That was the largest political 
party in Slovakia, grouping the majority of 
the voters of Slovak ethnic origin. Its politi- 
cal program was aimed at the promoting of 
Christian principles in public life and the 
transformation of the Czechoslovak central- 
istic and Czech dominated state into Czecho- 
slovakia, i. e., a federal union composed of 
the Czech lands on the one side and Slovakia 
on the other. In 1927 and i928, when the 
Slovak People’s Party was temporarily a 
member of the Government coalition, Mon- 
signor Tiso was Minister of Public Health in 
Prague. After the death of Andrei Hlinka, 
in August 1938, he became chief of that party. 

The Czechs, who had for long time been 
reluctant to subscribe to the People’s Party 
program, were finally disposed, under the 
pressure of the Sudeten German problem, to 
accept the federative reform. As a result of 
this constitutional change, “an autonomous 
status, with a special Slovak Diet, was granted 
to Slovakia by the Government in Prague, 
on November 19, 1938. The Slovak Diet 
(members to which were elected on Decem- 
ber 18, 1938, in accordance to the electoral 
laws of Czechoslovakia) opened at Bratislava 
on January 20, 1939, and Monsignor Tiso was 
appointed Premier by the President of the 
Republic” + (Emil Hacha). 

On March 13, 1939, Monsignor Tiso was 
summoned to Berlin by the Chancellor of the 
Third Reich. There, Hitler let him know 
that Hungary was about to end preparations 
to occupy Slovakia and added that only the 
declaration of an independent Slovak State 
could save her from occupation. “On March 
14, the Slovak Diet, which had functioned as 
the federal Diet of the Slovak part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, after hearing Mon- 
signor Tiso’s account of his visit to Hitler, 
voted unanimously for the creation of an 
independent State of Slovakia. By the same 
vote the Slovak Diet was transformed into 
the legislative Diet of the State of Slovakia.” * 

The same day, the Bratislava Parliament 
elected Tiso Prime Minister of Slovakia, and 
later, on October 26, 1939, President of the 
Slovak Republic. 

During World War II, Slovakia was in the 
“Hinterland” of the German eastern front. 
In this situation, Tiso’s policy was to assure 
the main national interests of Slovakia with- 
out provoking Germany excessively. Al- 
though she, like any other central European 
country, was involved in the general war con- 
ditions of Europe, Tiso knew how to maintain 
the political order as well as the social and 
economic prosperity of Slovakia. 

The German-Slovak relations were charac- 
terized by a great pressure from Berlin in the 
field of both, internal and international poli- 
tics. The German Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Bratislava, Von Killinger, intended to or- 
ganize, in 1940, a “coup d’etat” against Mon- 
signor Tiso, when he tried to resist. Having 
been disclosed prematurely, this plot failed 
and Von Killinger had to leave Bratislava. 
His successor, Hans Ludin, in a speech held 
in summer 1941, in the city of Kezmarok, 
attacked Monsignor Tiso in a way which has 
probably no precedent in diplomatic his- 
tory. But Tiso remained on his place hav- 
ing firmly behind him the strength and unity 
of the Slovak people. As there were rumors, 
later in 1943, that, because of new German 
pressure, he would resign from his office as 
the head of state, two Rabbis went to see 
Archbishop Kmetko of Nitra and asked him, 
on behalf of the Jewish community in Slo- 
vakia, to convince Monsignor Tiso of the 
necessity to remain in his place.* 

The best proof that the regime of President 
Tiso was more liberal than the regim> of any 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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other Central European country at that time 
is in the fact that from 1939 until 1944, when 
German soldiers entered Slovakia, none had 
been executed in that country. During the 
whole existence of the Slovak State, from the 
beginning till the German occupation, there 
was no condemnation to death for political 
reasons, it has been stated in an official 
publication of the Benes-Gottwald regime, 
in 1846.4 Of course, it is hardly possible to 
make Tiso responsible for the atrocities of 
German soldiers committed during and after 
the uprising in Slovakia, in September and 
October 1944. That country then became an 
area of military operations and was subject 
to the German military laws. In this Com- 
munist-inspired adventure, more than 30,000 
Slovaks, besides many Jews, lost their lives 
in the guerrilla fighting against the units of 
the German Army. 

Because of a token participation of Slo- 
vakia in the war against the Soviet Union 
after 1941, Monsignor Tiso drew the hatred 
of Moscow upon himself. Before the Red 
army had advanced on the territory of west- 
ern Slovakia, he left Bratislava, at the end 
of March 1945, and went with his govern- 
ment into exile in Austria. In October 1946, 
he was extradited, according to an instruc- 
tion of the United States Department of 
State, by the American military authority, 
to the Czechoslovak National Front gov- 
ernment, after having been indicted by 
Prague as a wa; criminal. 

Tiso was imprisoned in Bratislava, to be 
judged later by the so-called Slovak National 
Court, under the presidency of Dr. Daxner, a 
Communist, and composed of 7 members, of 
whom 5 were Communists, 1 Democrat, and 
1 neutral, all that in a country whose elec- 
tors, by a majority of 70 percent, voted.in 
the elections of May 26, 1946, against com- 
munism. 

“Nevertheless,” as writes Hugh Seton- 
Watson, “he still enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in the country. Slovak independence 
had been a period of prosperity. Many Slo- 
vaks argued that Tiso acted as he did in 
March 1939 only because the alternative was 
a partition of Slovakia between Germany 
and Hungary. So strong was popular feeling 
in his favor that many Slovaks of strong 
democratic views, who had personally suf- 
fered under his regime, nevertheless argued 
that he should not be condemned to death on 
grounds of political expediency. The Com- 
munists, however, were implacable. Tiso’s 
greatest crime in their eyes was that he had 
declared war on the Soviet Union. In the 
established Communist view, this is sacri- 
lege, for which death is the only penalty. 
The Czech Social Democrats followed the 
Communists, and the Czech National 5So- 
cialists took the formal view that a traitor 
to the State must be punished. Only the 
Slovak Democrat Party, pressed by its sup- 
porters, pleaded for mercy. It received some 
wavering support from the Czech People’s 
Party, which was unwilling to see a Catholic 
priest executed. The decision rested with 
President Benes. He decided that he could 
not use his prerogative of clemency against 
the advice of his Government. Tiso was 
therefore hanged. The result was a growth 
of discontent in Slovakia which had danger- 
ous implications.” > 

Both the Vatican and the Slovak bishops 
interceded with the President asking him to 
grant clemency to Tiso as an act of political 
wisdom. But in the eyes of Benes, he was a 
visible symbol of Slovakia’s aspirations for 
independence, and therefore it was necessary 
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to eliminate him. In fact, both the Presi- 
dent and the chairman of the court declared 
long before the end of the trial that Tiso 
would hang. 

As regards Moscow, Tiso was a symbol of 
the religious resistance of the Slovak people 
to communism. At the end of the trial, 
General Gundurov, chairman of the Con- 
gress of the Slav Peoples, came from Moscow 
to Bratislava to communicate the will of the 
Soviet Government that Tiso must be 
hanged. “This, Bardossy, Tiso, and Antones- 
cu,” as says Hugh Seton-Watson, “none of 
whom were guilty of atrocities, found to 
their cost. Nor can these men be said to 
have taken part in Hitler’s conspiracy of 
aggression. * * * But in the view of the 
Soviet Government they had committed 
treason, and the courts of their native coun- 
tries gave the verdicts that Soviet Justice 
required.” ¢ 

There are anomalies in the application of 
principle of justice, indeed. Hjalmar Schacht 
and Franz von Papen, two important help- 
ers of Hitler, are free. None, with a sense 
of proportions, will never believe that 
Monsignor Tiso’s responsibility in World 
War II was heavier than that of these two 
prominent defendants of the Nuremberg 
trial. They had, however, the privilege to 
be judged by an international tribunal, 
which has, for unknown reasons, been de- 
nied to the political personalities of all 
Central European countries that, after Mu- 
nich, necessarily belonged to the German 
orbit. In this way, their fate was pre- 
determined. ; 

In his heart, Monsignor Tiso, as it could not 
be otherwise, was a resistant to nazism. But 
under the pretext of collaboration it was easy 
for Moscow to let him condemn for other 
reasons. Maurice Descote, a French political 
writer, expressed his opinion upon the execu- 
tion of this Slovak patriot in the following 
way: “More than a collaborator, it was a 
doctrine and a political attitude that was on 
trial.” * 

The trial of history will, without any 
doubt, confirm this judgment. 


2 Rafael Lemkin: Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe, Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 139. 

? Ibid. p. 140. 

® Konstantin Culen: Biography of Mon- 
signor Tiso, Middletown, Pa., 1947, p. 372. 

*Dr. V. Brezny: Budapest sans masque. 
Published by the Slovak regional Ministry of 
Information, Bratislava, 1946. 

5 Hugh Seton-Watson: The East European 
Revolution, New York, 1951, pp. 184-185. 

* Ibid. p. 377. 

‘Maurice Descote: Aspects de la Tchéco- 
slovaquie, Paris, 1948, p. 174. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
: EXTRACTS — 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


April 18, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by jay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oy 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ; 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreq 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prémpt exécution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the ConGREsSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressicnal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered before the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons at 
Miami, Fla., on Friday evening, April 26, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Appress BY UNITED STaTES SENATOR WILLIAM 

F. KNOWLAND, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, MIAMI, FLa., 

Aprit 26, 1957 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of Government or our free-enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices.to maintain them that 
that our Founding Fathers were prepared to 
make in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain a 
free world of freemen. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources as important as these are. 

The factor which made America an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 
recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
served us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

We must not dilute our constitutional 
guaranties whereby human freedom would be 
comprised with totalitarian tyranny in any 
form of world government. 

The incentives furnished under our system 
have constantly opened new horizons. 

In this , Americans of each 


atmosphere, 
generation have sought to leave to their chil- 
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dren a better land than they themselves 
found, not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and community 
life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 

We must as a Nation bulld on principles 
rather than personalities. Individuals come 
and go but fundamental principles endure. 

- What are some of these basic principles for 
which we should stand. 

1, Constitutional government with the 
division. of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the people. The longer I have been 
in the Senate the stronger has grown my sup- 
port of States rights. 

2. Maintenance of our free enterprise sys- 
tem under which we have grown from a small 
colony of 3 million people to a great world 
power of 170 million with the most produc- 
tive economic system the world has ever 
known. 

8. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by 
business or labor organizations against indi- 
viduals and small-business enterprises. The 
right to earn a living as an employee or as 
a@ proprietor of a small business is a “civil 
right” of the first magnitude. 

4. Maintenance of a soundly growing 
economy based on free enterprise and full 
employment. No business or labor organi- 
zation should have the power to strangle the 
economic life of 170 million Americans and 
by so doing endanger freemen everywhere. 
With power must also go responsibility. 

5. Support of a sound fiscal structure for 
our Federal, State and local governments. 
This requires all of them to live within 
their means and to stop traspassing on the 
tax resources of the others. 

Without a sound dollar and a solvent gov- 
ernment our whole structure of local, State, 
and National governments, of public and 
private educational facilities, of wage earn- 
ers, of public social security and private pen- 
sions and retirement systems will be jeop- 
ardized. 

Without a sound dollar every employee, 
every housewife and our people living on 
retirement income or social-security pay- 
ments will be penalized. Inflation and debt 
repudiation is but another form of confisca- 
tory taxation in the Marxist socialist pat- 
tern. 

It is time for us to rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life. 

A tax system under which the Federal 
Government taxes personal incomes at rates 
varying from 20 to 91 percent and corporate 
income at a 52-percent rate is simply too 
burdensome. It will ultimately destroy our 
free enterprise system. 

For fiscal year 1958 President Eisenhower 
estimates that the Federal Government will 
spend almost $72 billion—an increase of 
more than $5 billion over the 1956 spending 
rate. 

The budget continues in balance only be- 
cause of a continuous increase in the level 
of our prosperity which has brought forth a 
steady rise in tax revenues with no increase 
in rates, 


Few people realize that all we need to do at 
the present time in order to be able both to 
reduce our towering national debt and cut 
taxes is to stop increasing Federal expendi- 
tures. Had Federal outlays been held at 
their 1955 level we would now face the 
pleasant prospect of a budget surplus of 
almost $9 billion in the coming fiscal vear. 
This would be sufficient for a sizable reduc- 
tion both in the national debt and in taxes. 

In order to have a budget surplus of almost 
$5 billion in the forthcoming fiscal year, 
all we need to do is to keep Federal expendi- 
tures from rising above their already high 
current level. This reduction of $3 billion 
can and must be achieved as a minimum. 
I pledge my efforts to this end. 

This must not be any single shot effort. In 
future years we must continue to keep Fed- 
eral expenditures from increasing and where- 
ever possible, to reduce them. Only this way 
can our burdensome taxes and national debt 
be steadily reduced. 

There is a prevalent school of thought 
which maintains that Federal expenditures 
must keep pace with the growth of our 
economy. This is a dangerous and *inneces- 
sary philosophy. For one thing, it is the 
economy that maintains the Federal Govern- 
ment and not vice versa. Further, unless we 
are able to reduce our tax burden, we may 
end up by destroying or seriously crippling 
that which is the source of our strength—our 
free enterprise economy. 

We live in a perilous age. Unless we are 
able to reduce Federal expenditures and 
taxes, we wili have no margin available for 
emergencies. 

I do not deny that as the country grows, 
some increase in Government expenditures is 
necessary and even desirable. However, of 
one thing I am certain. During a time of 
peace it is not necessary for Federal expendi- 
tures to increase as fast or faster than the 
increase in the national income or as fast 
as an overburdened tax system can produce 
increased revenues. 

The founders of this republic knew well the 
history of the world up to their time. They 
knew 'that where there was a concentration 
of power in a single agency of national gov- 
ernment that the freedom they sought to 
guarantee could easily be lost. 

Those of us who continue to believe firmly 
in this wise political philosophy instinctively 
know that the Federal Government cannot 
give anything to the States unless it first 
takes it away from their citizens. 

It is in our best interests that the States 
of our Union be strengthened rather than 
weakened. 

The 48 States should be experimental la- 
boratories where people within limited geo- 
graphical areas would have the opportunity 
to legislate and administer policies in con- 
formity with the local needs and desires. 

In determining those State policies all 
adult American citizens are entitled to vote 
if they meet the qualifications established by 
law. 

Throughout the major part of the last 
30 years, the Federal Government has had 
to use a constantly increasing portion of the 
Nation’s taxable capacity to meet its ex- 
pending obligations. Only by calling a halt 
to this process can the weakened sovereignty 
of our States be shored up and revitalized. 
If the Federal system is worth retaining, our 
aim has to be less Federal spending and less 
taking on of new obligations accompanied 
by a reduction in Federal taxes and debt. In 
this way and solely through these means the 
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States and localities will have the where- 
withal to undertake the many necessary pro- 
grams as society grows and becomes ever 
more complex. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspiration 
to the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
siders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own free- 
dom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of de- 
bate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With cal- 
lous indifference the Soviet Union placed it- 
self above the higher moral law of God as 
well as above its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totalitar- 
ian powers? To the law abiding but not to 
the outlaw nations? 'To the small and weak 
countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice. 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide 
the facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and failing to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of this Republic and free 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police 
rule and the brainwashing of a whole gen- 
eration, the spark of freedom still lived and 
was capable of lighting a fire that endan- 
gered the whole monolithic structure of 
Communist tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations 
if freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the 
leaders of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past 2 weeks the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intimidate Norway, 
Denmark, Greece, and Iceland, 

The Soviet Union has not changed its 
long-term strategic objective: The destruc- 
tion of human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our 
faith in God, we must be determined that 
our way of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or rev- 
olutionary movement can function for sev- 
eral weeks or months it is difficult for out- 
side friends to assist. . 

Had the British redcoats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leaders (as happened in Buda- 
pest) there would have been no time for 
France and our other friends abroad to come 
to our aid. r 

Sooner or later there will be another 
Hungary. Will the free world be better pre- 
pared to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
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Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government what a dif- 
ference it would have made if the United 
Nations had sent in observers; if based on 
the first United Nations resolution the 
friends of freedom abroad had sent the free- 
dom fighters bazookas. and grenades rather 
than more resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy.of the United Nations 
and the free world now to be that we will 
throw water on the embers of freedom and 
revolt against tyranny and that we will 
finance Communist economic and political 
systems so that the slaves will be more con- 
tent with their masters? 

There is now being negotiated in Wash- 
ington grants, loans and credits of $100 mil- 
lion to the Communist Gomulka government 
of Poland. 

This has the support of the executive 
branch despite the fact that: 

1. Poland is a member of the Communist 
Warsaw pact and is occupied by Soviet divi- 
sions. 

2. On February 27 of this year it voted for 
the Soviet resolution in the United Nations 
to condemn the United States. 

3. Gomulka himself helped liquidate non- 
Communist Poles at the close of World War 
II, 
4. The Soviet Union has stripped Poland of 
over $4 billion worth of industrial and agri- 
cultural products. By this aid we will indi- 
rectly be aiding the Soviet Union. 

5. When we strengthen a Communist eco- 
nomic system we strengthen the Communist 
political system. 

6. At the very time Poland was negotiating 
the $100 million out of the United States 
their delegation in Communist north Viet- 
nam were extending loans and credits to the 
Communist government of Ho Chi Minh. 

On April 11 a joint statement was issued 
in Peking by Premier Chou En-lai of Com- 
munist China and Josef Cyrankiewicz, chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of Poland, 
which among other things said: . 

“The hearty welcome and warm reception 
accorded the Polish’ Government delegation 
by the Chinese people and the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China demon- 
strated the fraternal friendship between the 
Chinese and Polish peoples. The visit to 
China of the Polish Government delegation 
will bring even closer the relations between 
China and Poland and between all the So- 
cialist countries.” - 

Further on the communique said: “After 
appraising the latest international situation, 
both parties point out that, although thanks 
to the continuous.constructive efforts of the 
peace-loving countries and who ad- 
vocate a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes the general trend of the interna- 
tional situation is toward relaxation, the 
imperialist aggressive circles have not ceased 
their activities to wreck peace, but have at- 
tempted to attain their old objective by new 
disguised ways. 

“In Europe, they are reviving the forces 
of West German militarism. In Asia, they 
are still carrying out activities to endanger 
the independence and neutrality of many 
countries in this area. In the Near and Mid- 
dle East, the ruling circles of the United 
States are pushing forward the Eisenhower 
doctrine, which is aimed at supplanting 
Britain and France in their colonial posi- 


“The two parties consider that the build- 
ing of socialism in accordance with Marxism- 
Leninism constitutes the supreme interest of 
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the two peoples, and that in their respe,. 
tive Socialist construction in the lich: 
their national characteristics and spepj-. 
conditions they should consistently « 

all deviations, whether doctrinaire or 
sionist. To do this is a sure guaranty fo, 
effectively overcoming difficulties and smas). 
ing all plots of hostile forces to sabotao 
the Socialist construction. F 

“The two parties reaffirm their supp. 
the worker-peasant revolutionary ¢0\ 
ment of the People’s Republic of Hung, 
their struggle to consolidate the So. 
system and eliminate the consequences 
past mistakes. They will continue to hejp 
the Hungarian people overcome the difficy). 
ties they are presently facing.” 

Before concluding, the Polish Communi; 
again indicated that they were giving g eco. 
nomic assistance to another Com: 
country in the following words: 

“The Government of the People’s Republic 
of China expresses its thanks to the ee 
People’s Republic for its active suppor 
China in its struggle to defend its sovereign; ty 
and Poland’s various aids to China in the 
economic field and in the fields of shipping, 
science, and technology.” 

Communist Yugoslavia in ‘the post-Worlq 
War II period (July 1, 1945, to date) has 

received more than §1 billion in grants, 
loans, and credits from the United States 

During this entire period, Dictator Tito 


1.-Opposed our foreign policy of encourag- 
ing mutual-defense pacts against potential 
Soviet aggression. 

2. Supported Communist Chinese member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

3. During the whole period of the Com. 
munist aggression in Korea, the Yugoslay 
Government either supported the Soviet po- 
sition or abstained on the resolutions con- 
demning the on. 

4. Abstained on the February 27 Soviet 
resolution condemning the United States, 
(Resolution was defeated by a vote of 8 yeas 
to 53 nays.) 

In addition to the economic and military 
aid already given Tito’s Yugoslav Communist 
government, there is now under consicdera- 
tion a proposal to turn over 215 jet planes 
to them. 

This does not make sense to me. 

We have a number of stout non-Commu- 
nist friendly nations that are allied with us 
in mutual defense pacts. They need jet 
fighter planes. These nations include the 
Republic of Korea, Turkey, Thailand, Pak- 
istan, Vietnam, the Republic of China on 
Formosa, and the Republic of the Philippines. 
All of these allies should have priority over 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa. These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until 
equitable solutions have been reached. 

Why, however, has there been a strange 
silence by the membership to discuss in the 
United Nations the destruction of freedom in 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia? Here is 4 
clear-cut prima facie case of the violation of 
its international treaties of friendship and 

on by the Soviet Union. Here is 
a clear case of the unilateral incorporation of 
three independent nations as provinces with- 
in the U. 8. 5S. R. 

Will the General Assembly take further 4 
tion in the Hungarian case to back up ts 10 
resolutions or will an effort be made to cre- 
ate a zone of silence so that relations with 
oe Soviet Union will not be embarrassed? 

Is justice for Hungary to be blinded and 
as well? Is the conscience of the 

world that was so thoroughly aroused in Oc- 
tober and November to be complacent #n¢ 
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April and May? While the Secu- 
ae is meeting on the Mideast ques- 
a this month or next will the Hungarian 

pe raised or be forgotten? 

These are which freemen will be 
asking, and enslaved people who want to be 
tree will be waiting for the answers. 

All Americans, regardless of party, can join 
together in subscribing to the oath of 
Thomas Jefferson : 

“] have sworn upon the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 





Address Delivered by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorD a very 
eloquent and forceful speech made by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
on Monday, April 22, in New York City, 
at the annual ted Press luncheon 
held during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Secretary Dulles has well set forth the 
basic principles of our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russian STRATEGY UNABLE To DIvIDE FREE 
WorLp>—TeExt oF A SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF 
SraTE DULLES AT THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATED 
Press LUNCHEON 
I recall pleasurably your annual luncheon 

a year ago. It is a compliment that you 

have asked me to come a second time. 

Since this is my first speech of the second 
Eisenhower term, it may be appropriate to 
set forth the basic concepts which guide 
our foreign policy. It is important that both 
friend and foe should know the principles 
by which we chart our course. 

At the close of World War II, the states- 
men of the world met at San Francisco to 
plan a better future for a war-scourged 
world. They wrote the United Nations Char- 
ter; and in its first article they laid down 
three basic and interlocking principles. 

There must be peace; there must be jus- 
tice; and there must be liberty for nations 
and for persons. 

Peace, justice, and liberty—these same con- 
cepts underlie the foreign policies of the 
United States. 

Our task is to realize these concepts in a 
world of rapid and accelerating change. 

Two decades ago I wrote that world peace 
depended, not on preserving the status quo, 
but on finding ways of peaceful change. 
Today, this requirement is more than ever 
imperative. 

Our foreign policy accepts change as the 
law of life. We seek to assure that change 
will be benign, and not destructive, so that 
it will promote not merely survival but free- 
dom and well-being. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT: SHUT OUT AGGRESSION 
A first ent is that the door be 

Srmly closed to change by violent aggres- 
Of all the tasks of government the most 

basic is to protect its citizens against vio- 

lence. Such protection can only be effec- 
tive if by a collective effort. So, 
in every civilized community, the members 
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contribute toward the maintenance of a po- 
lice force as an arm of law and order. 

Only the society of nations has failed to 
apply this rudimentary principle of civilized 
life. 

An effort was made through the United 
Nations to create an armed force for use by 
the Security Council to maintain interna- 
tional order. But the Soviet Union vetoed 
that. 

However, the member nations still had 
the possibility of cooperating against ag- 
gression. For the charter, with foresight, had 
proclaimed that all nations had the inherent 
right of collective self-defense. 

The free nations have largely exercised 
that right. The United States has made col- 
lective defense treaties with 42 other na- 
tions. And the area of common defense may 
now be enlarged pursuant to the recent 
Middle East resolution. 

This collective security system is subject 
to assaults from without, and to infirmities 
within. 

SOVIET RULERS WANT FREE NATIONS DIVIDED 


The Soviet rulers understandably prefer 
that the free nations,should be weak and 
divided, as when the men in the Kremlin 
stole, 1 by 1, the independence of a dozen 
nations. So, at each enlargement of the 
area of collective defense, the Soviet rulers 
pour out abuse against so-called militaristic 
groupings.” 

And as the free nations move to strengthen 
their common defense, the Soviet rulers emit 
threats. But we can, I think, be confident 
that such Soviet assaults will not disintegrate 
the free world. 

Collective measures are here to stay. 

The greater danger comes from internal 
hazards. A collective defense system, in 
which each member nation is completely 
sovereign, requires a high degree of volun- 
tary cooperation and agreement. 

Happily, we have that. For example, it 
is agreed that the primary tusk is to deter 
war. Modern weapons have such vast de- 
structive power that there could be no real 
victor were general war ever to occur. 

It is also agreed that the principal deter- 
rent to aggressive war is mobile retaliatory 
power. This retaliatory power must be vast 
in terms of its potential. But the extent 
to which it would be used would, of course, 
depend on circumstances. 

The essential is that a would-be aggressor 
should realize that he cannot make armed 
aggression a paying proposition. 

LAND, SEA, AIR POWER ALL VITAL TO DEFENSE 


It is also agreed that it would be im- 
prudent to risk everything on one single 
aspect of military power. There must be 
land, sea, and air forces for local action and 
for a defense which will give mobile striking 
power the chance to do its work. 

Thus the general design of common de- 
fense is widely agreed. Of course, its de- 
tailed application presents recurrent diffi- 
culties. Also, the sharing of the burden 
raises problems. 

Modern weapons are extremely expensive. 
Immense sums must be spent in research and 
development and in making weapons which 
may become outmoded almost before they 
are in production. 

The United States is the only free world 
country able to sustain the cost of develop- 
ing a capacity for retaliation adequate to 
deter a potential aggressor who himself has 
great and growing aggressive power. 

In addition, the United States supplies 
military equipment to others and, in some 
cases, helps to stabilize the economies of 
allies which cannot otherwise play their 
proper part in the scheme of common de- 
fense. 

The President faces no more difficult task 
than the crucial one of deciding, in this de- 
fense field, how much to spend, where to 
spend it, and how to bring the cost into a 
budget which provides for other needed tasks 
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and does the whole without monetary infla- 
tion or excessive taxation. 

There are some who, in a zeal to economize, 
would slash that part of our budget which 
is often miscalled foreign ald—as though 
it did not aid us. That would not be econ- 
omy, but extravagance. 

If the forces and facilities which others 
provide were subtracted from the common 
defense, the United States defense budget 
would have to be expanded vast! from what 
it now is. That is the considered judgment 
of the President and his military advisers. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSES NOT CONSIDERED IDEAL 


The free world collective defense arrange- 
ments are not ideal. 

There is nothing automatic about them, 
and ‘hey require a continuing conscious ef- 
fort*by many nations to cooperate and to 
forego the petty selfishness and the extremes 
of nationalism which could poison the rela- 
tionships. 

But the relationship is predominantly one 
of good will and trust. It marks a significant 
step in the long-overdue progress of inter- 
national society from anarchy to order. 

To maintain and develop this progress is 
a basic principle of our foreign policy. 

But we do not believe that the only way 
to security is through evermounting arma- 
ments. We consider that controls and reduc- 
tion of arms are possible, desirable, and, in 
the last reckoning, indispensable. 

It is not essential that controls.should en- 
compass everything at once. In fact, progress 
is likely to come by steps carefully measured 
and carefully taken. 

Thus far it has not been possible to assure 
the inspection and other safeguards that 
would make it prudent for us to reduce our 
effective power. But we shall continue to 
seek that goal. 

Armaments are nothing that we crave. 
Their possession is forced on us by the ag- 
gressive and devious designs of international 
communism. 

An arms race is costly, sterile, and dan- 
gerous. We shall not cease our striving to 
bring it to a dependable end. 


ANY POLICE SYSTEM ESSENTIALLY NEGATIVE 


Any police system is essentially negative. 
It is designed to repress violence and give a 
sense of security. But the sense of security 
is illusory unless behind its shield, there is 
growth and development. 

Military collaboration to sustain peace will 
collapse unless we also collaborate to spread 
the blessings of liberty. 

Trade, from the earliest days, has been one 
of the great upbuilders of economic well- 
being. Therefore, this Government advo- 
cates trade policies which promote the inter- 
change of goods to mutual advantage. 

Also, the United States, as the most pro- 
ductive and prosperous Nation, assists other 
nations which are at an early stage of seli- 
development. 

It is sobering to recall that about two- 
thirds of all the people who resist Communist 
rule exist in a condition of stagnant poverty. 
Communism boasts that it could change all 
that, and points to industrial developments 
wrought in Russia at a cruel, but largely con- 
cealed, cost in terms of human slavery and 
human misery. 

The question is whether free but unde- 
veloped countries can end stagnation for 
their people, without paying such a dreadful 
price. Friendly nations expect that those 
who have abundantly found the blessings of 
liberty should help those who still await 
those blessings. 

Of course, each country must itself make 
the principal effort to improve its lot. But 
others can provide an impetus and the mar- 
gin between hope and despair, and perhaps 
between success and failure. 

They can do this by showing interest and 
concern; by giving technical guidance; and 
by providing capital for development. 
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PRIVATE CAPITAL SHIES AT BIG RISKS 


Much of this is done under private aus- 
pices, and we wish it could all be done that 
way. But sometimes the hazards are greater 
than private capital will assume. So, our 
Government supplies some funds for eco- 
nomic development purposes. , 

The sharing of markets and of develop- 
ment capital_is not a giveaway operation. 
It assures that the free world, of which“we 
are part, will be a vigorous, hopeful com- 
munity. That corresponds to our interests 
and to our ideals. 

Our mutual-security program can and 
should make our policies more Clear and 
more stable. Two weeks ago I outlined pro- 
posals to this end before a special committee 
of the Senate. 

With the help of the Congress, and. with 
the support of the American people, our 
trade and economic development policies 
can serve mightily to demonstrate that the 
peace of freemen is not the doomed peace of 
human stagnation, but a peace of such 
vitality that it will endure. 

Just as our policy concerns itself with 
economic development, so, too, our policy 
concerns itself with political change. 

During the past decade, there have come 
into being, within the free world, 19 new 
nations with 700 million people. In addi- 
tion, many nations whose sovereignty was 
incomplete have had that sovereignty fully 
completed. . 

Within this brief span nearly one-third 
of the entire human race has had this ex- 
citing, and sometimes intoxicating, experi- 
ence of gaining full independence, 


PROGRESS TO GOAL OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The United States believes that all peo- 
ples should have self-government and inde- 
pendence if they desire it and show the 
capacity to sustain it. _We rejoice that there 
is progress toward this goal. 

But liberty requires more than the mere 
breaking of old political ties that have be- 
come unwelcome. 

Those patriots who won for us our inde- 
pendence knew and proclaimed that our 
free institutions could be sustained, and 
our independence made durable, only if 
our Nation accepted the disciplines which 
religion and education enjoin. 

That is indispensable to assure responsi- 
ble leadership able to guide a young nation 
through the dangers which beset it. 

International communism is on the prowl 
to capture those nations whose leaders feel 
that newly acquired sovereign rights have 
to be displayed by flouting other independ- 
ent nations. That kind of sovereignty is 
suicidal sovereignty. 

The United States stands as the faithful 
and vigorous champion of the principles of 
our Declaration of Independence. And we 
want the new independence of others to be 
something better than a brief twilight pre- 
ceding the blackout of Communist des- 
potism. 

Nowhere is the ‘pressure for change greater 
than within the Soviet orbit. For there the 
most basic human aspirations are the most 
repressed. 

A year ago Khrushchev boasted before the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
that communism was on its way to triumph 
everywhere on its merits as a system of 
thought and government. 

But in October how many Communists 
could be found in supposedly Communist 
Hungary? A few hundreds of secret police- 
men, hopelessly implicated in the crimes of 

the regime, and a handful of traitors willing 
to govern by grace of Soviet tanks. : 

COMMUNISM PROVED OPPRESSIVE DESPOT 

Communism in practice has proved to be 
oppressive, reactionary, unimaginative. Its 
despotism, far from being revolutionary, is as 
old as history. Its subjects, in vast majority, 
hate the system and yearn for a free society. 
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The question of how the United States 
should deal with this matter is not easily an- 
swered. Our history, however, offers us a 
guide. The United States came into being 
when much of the world was ruled by alien 
despots. P : 

That was a fact we hoped to change. We 
wanted our example to stimulate liberating 
forces throughout the world and create a 
climate in which despotism would shrink. 
In fact, we did so. 

I believe that that early conception can 
usefully guide us now. 

Let us provide an example which demon- 
strates the blessings of liberty. Let us spread 
knowledge of that around the world. Let us 
see to it that the divided or captive nations 
know that they are not forgotten; that we 
shall never make a political settlement at 
their expense; and that a heartfelt welcome 
and new opportunity await them as they gain 
more freedom. " : 

Let us also make apparent to the Soviet 
rulers Our real purpose. We condemn and 
oppose their imperialism. We seek the liber- 
ation of the captive nations. 

We seek this, however, not in order to en- 
circle Russia with hostile forces, but because 
peace is in jeopardy and freedom a word of 
mockery until the divided nations are re- 
united, and the captive nations are set free. 

We revere and honor those who as martyrs 
gave their blood for freedom. But we do not 
ourselves incite violent revolt. Rather we 
encourage an evolution to freedom. 

VOICE OF AMERICA SPREADS INFORMATION 

The Voice of America, our information pro- 
grams and cultural exchanges, spread 
throughout the world knowledge of what 
freedom is and does. When Hungary was in- 
vaded and freedom crushed, we sponsored a 
United Nations condemnation of the Soviet 
Union. And when some steps are made to- 
ward independence, as recently in the case of 
Poland, we show a readiness to respond with 
friendly acts. 

Events of the past year indicate that the 
pressures of liberty are rising. 

Within the Soviet Union there is increas- 
ing demand for greater personal security, for 
greater intellectual freedom, and for greater 
enjoyment of the fruits of labor. 

International communism has become be- 
set with doctrinal difficulties. And the cruel 
performance of Soviet communism in Hun- 
gary led many to desert Communist parties 
throughout the world. 

The satellite countries no longer provide 
& submissive source of added Soviet strength. 
Indeed, Soviet strength, both military and 
economic, has now to be expended to repress 
those who openly show their revulsion 
against Soviet rules. 

The Soviet government pays a heavy price 
in terms of moral isolation, 

Soviet rulers are supposed to be hard- 
headed. For how long, we may ask, will 
they expend their resources in combating 
historic forces for national freedom which 
are bound ultimately to prevail? 

UNITED NATIONS PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Let me speak now of the United Nations. 
Its charter couples peace with justice, and 
provides the most significant body of inter- 
national law yet known. 

The United States has agreed to those 
principles and seeks to conform to them; and 
we expect other signatories to do the same. 
On occasions we invoke the processes of the 
United Nations to help to make effective the 
principles embodied in the charter. 

We are not ashamed, as a powerful Na- 
tion, to pay the same decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind that we thought proper 
when, young and weak, we sought our inde- 
pendence. 

That is no abdication’ of foreign policy. 
It is the exercise of foreign policy, and its ex- 
ercise in the way which represents the best 
hope for humanity. 





Our dedication to the principles o, 
United Nations Charter was severely ;. 
by the recent Middle East crisis. We wer, 
then faced with a distressing and unprece. 
dented conflict of loyalties. Histor). ties 
would have led us to acquiesce in the forcip), 
action that was begun. ¥: 

But this would have involved disloya): 
to the United Nations undertaking that a) 
members renounce the use of force except 
defense against armed attack. That sam. 
pledge is also embodied in all our treaties , 


the 
y teste 


alliance. We decided to be loyal to that 
commitment. 
This was a hard decision, althouch to thoes 


directly affected it was not an unexpecteq 
decision, 
DECISION UNPOPULAR BUT IMPERATIVE 

It was not, I suppose, a popular decision 
Yet it was imperative if the world was no: 
to go as it went when the League Covenan; 
was disregarded. 

But, a8 we have seen, the charter pre. 
scribes not merely peaceful settlement, py; 
settlement in conformity with justice ang 
international law. 

We must, and do, seek also to advance that 
goal. For example, we are now striving to 
bring about conditions in the Middle East 
better than those provocative and dangerous 
conditions out of which the recent violence 
was born, 

This cannot be done quickly or all at once. 
Where emotions run high, and a sense of 
grievance, is deep, those most directly in. 
volved are more eager to gain partisans 
for their cause than to heed impartiaj 
“counsel. 

Wherever such situations occur, they are 
always worsened by Soviet intrigue. The 
Kremlin likes troubled waters in which to 
fish. 

We know, in domestic affairs, that it is 
hard to apply just solutions when racial or 
class passions run high. The task is equally 
hard in international affairs, and sometimes 
war seems to offer a shortcut to the desired 
end. But that seeming is an illusion. 

The only durable solution is one which 
comes by patiently, resolutely, and resource- 
fully seeking justice and the rule of law. 
That, at least, is the faith and the dedication 
of your Government. 

I have tried to describe principles which 
guide United States foreign policy. But 
while guiding principles are essential, they 
are not enough. They must be reinforced 
by daily action, as throughout the world, 
our views are sought and our influence is 
made felt. , 

This is the task sometimes called waging 
peace, It is a hard task. 

It is seldom dramatic. The many who take 
part in it may never be known as heroes. 
Yet they make efforts, and in some cases sac- 
rifices, like those required in war to win 4 
war. By so doing, they spare us the infi- 
nitely greater sacrifice of war itself. 

Surely the stakes justify that effort. As! 
am briefed on the capacity of modern weap- 
ons for destruction, I recognize the impos- 
sibility of grasping the full, and indeed aw'ul, 
significance of the words and figures used. 

Yet we would be reckless not to recogni7é 
that this calamity is“@ possibility. Indeed, 
history suggests that a conflict as basic és 
that dividing the world of freedom and the 
world of international communism wltl- 
mately erupts in war. 

That suggestion we reject. But to re/ect 
in terms of words, or of hopes, is not enous". 
We must also exert ourselves to the full 
to prevent it. To this task, the American 
people must unswervingly dedicate ther 
hearts and minds throughout the yeals 
ahead. ' 

That is not too much to expect. 
fcans are a people of faith. 

They have always had a sense of mission 
and willingness to sacrifice to achieve 2re«' 
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Surely, our Nation did not reach a 
goulpeak of power and responsibility merely 
partake of the greatest, and perhaps the 


+ have fear our future. The cause of 
not D* ustice, and liberty need not fail, and 


must not fail, ~ 





HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in anticipation of the approaching 17th 
anniversary, on May 16, of the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion I am my remarks to in- 
clude the address of one of the great 
diplomats of the world, Dr. Miguel Angel 
Campa, Ambassador of Cuba to the 
United States, at the luncheon on April 
16, 1957, at the University Club in Wash- 
ington given in recognition of Ambassa- 
dor Campa’s work in the diplomatic 
service of Cuba for over 50 years. The 
luncheon was the joint tribute of the 
Inter-American Bar Association and the 
par association of the District of Colum- 
bia under the chairmanship of Frank J. 

. Many of the lawyers present * 


tion held in Habana. 


Dr. Campa’s address was contained in 


as 
mum of words, of the spirit properly un- 
relations and the 


Speaking of the large contribution to 
Cuba-American understanding made by 
= Inter-American Bar Association, he 

I curiniot think of any one group better 
fitted for the cultivation of the pacific and 


Dr, Campa’s classic 193-word address, 
full, follows: 
I only wish to a few words to 

ab say a few express 


Oe nn sae a Goedel invitation extended 
Relations ‘between Cuban and American 

ers have roots, created by the 
take very deep = 
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beyond the social and academic levels to 
flourish in the field of international rela- 
tions. I cannot think of any one group bet- 
ter fitted for the cUltivation of the pacific 
and spiritual ideals sustained by nations and 
men of good faith, than that group which is 
dedicated to assure, with the book, the word, 
or the advice, the juridical norms of justice 
and friendship between nations. 

As a diplomatic and a lawyer, I sincerely 
wish, for universal benefit, that we remain 
always together within this attitude of 
friendly collaboration, and in this position of 
supreme human responsibility. 


Dr. Adolfo Bioy, of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, is the president of the Inter- 
American Bar Association and William 
Roy Vallance of our own State Depart- 
ment its secretary general. Mr. Vallance 
is one of the founders of the associa- 
tion, has attended and participated in 
all its conferences, convened in the capi- 
tals of the. various countries in the 
Americas: No one in the history of our 
State Department has done more for the 
cause-of hemispheric understanding and 
solidarity, no one in the United States 
enjoys the confidence and the warm per- 
sonal friendship of so many lawyers in 
so many countries of the American 
hemisphere. His expected retirement at 
the end of the present year will be a great 
loss to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not wish te close 
without joining myself with the mem- 
bers of the bar association in congratu- 
lating Ambassador Campa on the com- 
pletion of a half century and more of 
distinguished service to his country. 
The Ambassador was born.in Habana 
in December of 1882. In 1906, when 23, 
he entered the foreign service of the 
Republic of Cuba as second secretary. 
The succeeding steps in his remarkable 
career follow: ; 

Chargé d'affaires, Legation of Cuba in 
Paris, 1907. 

Designated to Legation of Cuba in 
Rome, Italy, 1909. 

First secretary, Legation of Cuba in 
The Hague, 1910. Chargé d'affaires in 
The Hague, 1911. 

Transferred to Berlin 1911. Chargé 
d’affaires, Berlin, 1912. 

Transferred to London, 1913, as chargé 
d'affaires. 

Appointed secretary of the Cuban 
delegation to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, 1919. 

Permanent delegate of Cuba to the 
League of Nations, First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Assemblies. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Japan, 1920. 

Acting Under Secretary of State, 1925. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Brazil, 1930. 

President of the National Consultive 
Commission on Transportation, 1930. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Mexico, 1933. 

Under Secretary of State, 1937. 

Secretary of State, 1939. 

Representative of Cuba to the first 
meeting of foreign ministers, Panama, 
1939. 7 

Appointed. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, 1940. 

President, Cuban delegation to the sec- 
ond inter-American meeting of the Car- 
ibbean, 1940. 
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President of the second meeting of 
foreign ministers, 1940. 

President, Inter-American Union of 
the Caribbean, 1941. 

President, International Organization 
of Archivists, Librarians, and Conserva- 
tories of Music. 

Plenipotentiary of Cuba in the signa- 
ture of the Convention of Prisoners of 
War, and member of the Administrative 
Council of the Permanent Tribunal on 
Arbitration at The Hague. 

Secretary of the Cuban delegation to 
first assembly of the League of Nations 
and various assemblies of that Organiza- 
tion. 

President, Pan American Columbian 
Society, and corresponding member of 
the Academy of Science of Cadiz, 

Minister of State, 1952. 

President of the Cuban delegation to 
the eighth ordinary session of the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, 1952. 

President of the Cuban delegation to 
the Pan American Conference at Car- 
acas, 1954, and President of the Eco- 
nomic Commission of that conference. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Washington, 1955. 

Publications: Land and Air Transport 
Code, 1931; One Year of Cuban Foreign 
Policy, 1939-40, 1941; Glorious Ashes, 
1941; An Actual Interpretation of the 
Discovery of America, 1942; Regional 
Politics of the Caribbean, 1944. 

Decorations: Grand Cross of the Or- 
ders of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes; Na- 
tional Red Cross and the Lanuza Honor 
and Merit of Cuba; the Sun and Merit of 
Peru; the Golden Spike and Brilliant 
Star of China; Vasco Nufiez de Balboa of 
Panama; Cristobal Colon and Juan 
Pablo Duarte of the Dominican Republic; 
Merit, Pethion and Bolivar of Haiti; 
Cross of the Sun, Brazil; Aztec Eagle, 
Mexico; Order of the Liberator, Vene- 
zuela; Isabel the Catholic of Spain; Cross 
of Italy and St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
of Italy; Merit of Chile; Boyaca of Co- 
lombia; Merit of Ecuador; Delgado of 
El Salvador; and Condor of Bolivia. 

Knight Commander of the Orders of 
Carlos III of Spain, Cross and Leopold II 
of Belgium; Legion of Honor of France. 





Address by Charles E. Wilson Before the 
Washington Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, most of 
us have noticed the thousands upon 
thousands of children who are coming to 
Washington at this time to be inspired 
by the monuments and public buildings 
and the life of their National Capital. 

Last Saturday it was my privilege to 
preside at a meeting of the Washington 
Pilgrimage, composed of many men and 
women throughout the country who like- 
wise come to Washington for the inspira- 
tion, both political and spiritual, that 
comes to them in the city. I should like 
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to read a brief paragraph from what the 
President of the United States said to 
leaders at the White House last fall: 

If our American ideology is eventually to 
win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have 
the active support of thousands of inde- 
pendent private groups and institutions and 
millions of individual Americans acting 
through person-to-person communication 
in foreign lands. 


At the meeting last Saturday it was 
my privilege and honor to introduce Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, former President of 
General Electric, who is devoting his life 
and energy and money to making certain 
that the American ideology becomes 
known throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech delivered by Mr. Wilson on that 
occasion be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEess OF CHARLES E. WILSON, PRESIDENT, 
THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATION, BEFORE 
THE WASHINGTON PrLGRIMAGE, SENATE CAU- 
cus Room, Aprit. 27, 1957 
Senator Winey, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, I am happy to be in the Na- 

tion’s Capital this afternoon, Sharing in the 

Washington Pilgrimage. 

This is a pilgrimage Americans of all ages 
should make, not once, but many times. 
For no one.can walk down these venerable 
avenues of the past, without walking in the 
footsteps of our fathers as they opened the 
way in the New World for the dignity and 
the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 

No one can see with his own eyes, as you 
have seen, the original written words of the 
Declaration of Independence without a deep 
sense of reverence and gratitude. Consider 
again the everlasting promise, the eternal 
truth, of these simple words which our fore- 
fathers brought forth at the risk of their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 

That all men are created equal 

That they are endowed by their Creator with 

certain inalienable rights 

That among them are life, liberty, and the 

pursuit of happiness.” 

Is there a man, woman, or even a child 
above the age of 10, anywhere in this country, 
who cannot understand the tremendous sig- 
nificance of these words? 

This is the essence of the message of 
America. 

This is the message that we, thé people, 
must carry to other people in every corner 
of the world. 

Yet there are some rulers of vast popula- 
tions today who fear this message. There 
are those who do not want these words to be 
seen, to be heard, or felt in the lives of every- 
day people. 

There are still those who inpose their wills 
by bayonets; who have brainwashed and 
otherwise persuaded millions of people into 
believing that people are the slaves of the 
state and not its masters. They do not want 
government by the consent of the governed. 
They seek to rule the entire world as they 
now rule these people. Indeed, by their acts 
they make a mockery of the word “govern- 
ment.” 

These are not pleasant things to ascribe 
to so-called governments; but they are facts. 
we cannot ignore. The people they pretend 
to speak for are not our enemies. Only their 
masters stand between us and them. The 
ashes of liberty lie smoldering behind the 
Iron Curtain, ready to burst into the flames 
of freedom. But we must carry our message 


— 
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not only to people who are slaves to dictator- 
ship but also to those who are slaves to mis- 
understanding and poverty. 

Equality, liberty, freedom are empty words 

to the poverty-stricken people of India, 
Indonesia, and parts of the Philippines. Let 
me tell you how one man—an American 
chaplain in the last war—made these ‘inspir- 
ing words come alive in the villages of south- 
east Asia. Chaplain John Peters was with his 
infantry regiment in a swampy jungle of 
Mindanao in the Philippines when the first 
mail they’d received for 2 months arrived. 
A youngster from Kansas came to the chap- 
lain to show him the contents of a tattered 
brown envelope. “Look, Chaplain,” he said, 
“I'm not sd to be her.” It was a let- 
ter from his draft board saying that he had 
been deferred as he was deemed essential to 
the war effort as a farmer. They joked about 
it as they walked on through the jungle. 
Suddenly snipers opened fire. The boy, 
walking 3 feet behind him, got tt. He died 
in the chaplain’s arms. That day he prom- 
ised God that if he survived he would do 
something to make up for the loss of that 
boy’s life. ; 
_ When the chaplain returned home, he 
sought fruitlessly for 2 years to make good on 
his pledge to do something. His chance came 
in 1953, following one of his sermons in a 
small Oklahoma town. Two hundred of his 
fellow citizens were so moved that they 
raised $13,000 to start a program of self-help, 
now called World Neighbors, that is doing 
miraculous work in both India and the Phil- 
ippines. He is helping the people of the small 
villages to help themselves on a people-to- 
people basis, in much the same way that the 
county agents helped our farmers to improve 
their living conditions and increase the pro- 
ductivity of their land. 

This is but one of many examples of how 
individual Americans are sharing their ad- 
vantages with people of other lands and giv- 
ing meaning to the great truths enunciated 


by going 3 inches deeper into the soil. This 
is the kind of language every human being 
can understand. 


ever, it seems clear that the principles ham- 
mered out on the anvil of free discussion 
by our early American forebears played a 
part in creating the prosperity, secur- 
ity, and justice we now enjoy. : 
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has no purpose other than 
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“If our American ideology is eye); 
to win out in the great struggle bein: an 
between opposing ways of life, it myst hay 
the active support of thousands of indepen, 
ent private groups and institutions ang 
lions of individual Americans acting thro, 
person-to-person communication i) 


S foreign 

The President then appointed 41 co 
mittee » Fepresenting all phac., 
of the Nation’s economic, social, ang ¢.. 
tural life, to expand and supplement ;,, 
people-to-people activities of Governmen 
and private agencies already successi lly y.. 
derway. 

There are committees on. youth organi. 
tions, business organizations, advertisin, 
education, music, hobbies, fine arts, cartoon, 
ists, service clubs, medical and health 
groups, religious groups, women’s groups 
in fact, every phase of organized Americay 
life. The question is, cam the people of thiy 
and other countries, acting as individua, 
and through their organizations, do the jo} 
that their Governments have failed so {; 
to do? Can the people, who have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by another cat). 
clysmic war, make their will effective eye, 
in the totalitarian states in time to preven; 
another world conflict? 

Perhaps the greatest hope lies in the cop. 
fidence President Eisenhower has inspire 
in the people themselves that they can do 
something to determine their density with 
respect to peace, Encouraged by the ef. 
fectiveness of the exchange-of-persons pro. 
gram, which has received such great empetus 
under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts 
and now involves upwards of 50,000 people 
learning more about each other through per. 
son-to-person contacts, he launched his peo. 
ple-to-people program last fall, and not 1 of 
the 41 committee chairmen refused this 
challenging assignment. Now nearly a thov- 
sand leaders are involved in the program 
as members of these voluntary committees, 
And we seek your active help today. 

Around you are pamphlets which give a 
listing of the 41 committees and their chair- 
men. I know each of you in the room will 
find at least one committee which will inspire 
your interest and activity at home. 

Our only directives are as varied as the 
initiative and tastes of 170 million Amer- 
fcans. Here there is room for all. In ou 
diversity is our strength and appeal. Here 
is a mission for a farmer as well as a mis- 
sionary; for the Mayflower descendant and 
first and second generation Americans—i 
million of them. Here we need the poet and 
the advertising mind; the young student and 
the old philosopher; ham radio operators and 
Holl. producers; music—long hair and 
crew cut; GI’s in our armies overseas % 
well as the 2 million American tourists travel- 
ing abroad this summer, We need pen pals, 
stamp collectors, people with hobbies, peo- 
ple with business and professional contacts 
in all parts of the world to swing into a 
tion. : 

In. just a moment we will give you a 
illustrated report of the activities of many 
of the 41 committees embraced in the people 
to-people program. 

As these ideas and programs spread to the 
committees and 


ties and multiply 


‘ashington pilgrimage have a leading 
People-to-people communis 
helping to keep alive th 
heritage that has. made Americ 
importantly, that has made 
all our materialistic resources 
1, military, 

subordinate to the thing 

the spirit—to secure for each individvil 


i 


E 
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unborn life, liberty, and the 
born ee Only the dictator has 
- to fear the people of the United States 
of a remember that we are not alone. 
our country was founded by men who had a 
profound faith in divine providence. Down 
through the years our people have sought 
and received His guidance. If we appear in 
~ cua iceget-aeraia aot 

we 
aii them alone. 

1 for one, am deeply convinced that in the 
jong run we shall triumph over godless com- 
munism and that justice and freedom will, 
in time, prevail throughout the world. As 
we seek now to prevent war through the 
president's people-to-people program we 
shall succeed only if we, today, match the 
faith of our fathers in almighty God. I do 
‘pot hesitate to ask your prayers for this 
people-to-people program, that we may be 
ever guided by His might and that we may 
continue in His way. : 





Freedom Plus. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a speech 
of Mr. Theodore Everingham, of Jack- 
son, Mich., who won the American Le- 
gion Michigan oratorical contest. Some- 
times a citizen of the United States. whose 
profession is not that of words or states- 
manship or politics says something very 
important to the rest of us, with a sin- 
cerity and inspiration which is worthy 
of notice. Mr. Theodore Everingham, 
of Jackson, Mich., is such a citizen. He 
is a senior at Jackson High School. In 
a speech entitled “Freedom Plus,” which 
won the American Legion’s oratorical 
— in Michigan, he reminds his fel- 

countrymen that they must use their 
freedom if they wish to preserve it. With 
pride in my constituent and in a fellow 
American, I offer you the ringing forceful 
words of his speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Freepom Pius 

You might say the story of American free- 

dom began with the shrill sound of the fife 


It soon became evident that freedom alone 
was not enough. Though the American 
Colonies were free and independent, they 
were completely dismembered. American 
financial problems and interior trade were 
all but impossible, because there was no 
central government powerful enough to reg- 
ulate or control the individual Colonies. 
Local jealousies and weaknesses threatened 
disruption of the Colonies. The newly won 
freedom needed guidance and support, in 
order to survive. 

The situation wasn’t satisfactory; there 
was need for an immediate and extensive 
change in the badly failing Articles of Con- 
federation. To make this change, 55 of the 
world’s most talented political minds of the 
day convened in Philadelphia in 1787. These 
brilliant statesmen, led by such coveted 
names as Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
and Franklin worked arduously for 31% 
months in the sticky, hot Philadelphia sum- 
mer. Three-and-a-half months of debate 
and controversy that grew into bitter person- 
al hatreds, over States rights versus a cen- 
tral power, and the powers of large States 
against the power of the smaller States. At 
last the results of their efforts, giving birth 
to a new and lasting freedom for the Col- 
onies—the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The “more perfect Union” that was found- 
ed in that colonial summer has come a long 
way in the last 170 years—from a backwoods 
frontier group of remote settlements to a 
nation of concrete and steel, radios, plastic 
toys, electric blankets, and even too much 
food. The United States of America—a world 
leader in agriculture, industry, and happy 
citizens. A beacon nation, welcoming op- 
pressed, unhappy people to her shores, re- 
gardless of their social background. A world 
melting pot of dialects, skin colors, religions, 
and nationalities. A nation whose greatest 
assets still remain her freedom and liberty. 
The Constitution framed this new way of 
life, a way of life to be admired, your free 
way of life. 

Generally speaking, Americans are free, 
happy, at peace, well fed and clothed, and 
content, I fear too content. What are you 
going to do to preserve this, your American 
way of life? : 

Let’s imagine for a moment that American 
democracy is in the form of a huge, many- 
headed beast from the Arabian Nights. Let 
each of its heads represent one citizen of the 
United States. Each head, or person, has the 
vital job of protecting the body of the animal 
from the enemy of American freedom, the 
scourge of communism. If one head becomes 
lax and complacent in its job, the dread 
plague of communistic control creeps into 
the gap and, like a prairie fire, spreads to all 
parts of the body until finally the flame of 
democracy dwindles, flickers, and dies en- 
tirely. 

The question remains, What are you going 
to do to preserve what you have? 

I’ve shown you that freedom was not 
enough for the dismembered colonies after 
the American Revolution. And today it’s 
still true that to be free, to live in a free na- 
tion, to know the taste of freedom, is not 
enough. 

It’s not enough to be free when we shun 
the Negro on our busses or in public places 
because he has a different color skin and a 
different ancestry. 

Or when we frown on people who speak 
with a strange dialect or accent. 

Or when the key to your door depends 
on skin color, ancestry, or religion, turning 
away those who differ from you or your 
habits. \ 

How free will you remain when your vot- 

privilege depends on your neighbor? Is 
it right that on election day, the 70-year-old 
man who can boast of never missing an elec- 
tion should be the exception rather than the 
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rule? Or when you take the all-too-popular 
attitude, “I don’t count, anyway.” 

Edmund Burke, the noted Irish statesman, 
once said, “What is liberty without wisdom, 
and without virtue? It-is the greatest of all 
possible evils, for it is folly, vice, and mad- 
ness knowing no tuition or restraint.” I be- 
lieve that this is a small price to pay for this, 
your most precious American heritage—your 
wisdom and your virtue. 

How much is your freedom worth? No 
price tag has ever been hung on liberty. All 
the rubles in Russia can’t buy your freedom 
from you if you don’t choose to sell. If you 
lose your liberty, American wealth can’t buy 
it for you. American industry can’t produce 
it, and American power can’t match it. But 
the American heart and will of mind can keep 
it, if you so please. ? 

I don’t believe the American people want 
to lose their way of life. Rather, I think, 
they don’t really know how to keep the hope 
of freedom for the American people of the 
future. 

The answer to the problem of preserving 
American freedom and liberty may be found 
in your everyday life. Examine yourseif. Do 
you spend more time on the sports page and 
the comic strips than reading the headline 
news stories whose outcome could very well 
change your entire life? If so, you are not 
an informed citizen. Compare the names 
Abdul Nasser, David Ben-Gurion, and Selwyn 
Lloyd with those of Dick Tracey, Popeye, and 
Donald Duck. Which ones have been the 
subjects of your reading? 

To preserve your freedom you simply must 
use it. Freedom is not like a light bulb or 
an automobile tire that wears out as it is 
used. Liberty strengthens and preserves it- 
self as it is used. 

Here are the things that you, as a citizen, 
must do to assure the strength of America 
for the future: 

Inform yourself. Read about local, na- 
tional, and world problems. Then form 
opinions about what you have learned and 
defend them. 

Vote. Put your opinions to work for your- 
self and your Nation. Voting is the way 
Americans are represented, Realize that 
when you stay home from the polls, you 
aren’t making just one less vote to be 
counted; you are actually casting a ballot, 
by your silence, for the person or policy that 
you don’t want in office. 

Truly, love thy neighbor. Give him a 
chance, regardless of who his father was, or 
where he came from, or how funny he sounds 
when he talks. Prove to him that Ameri- 
cans believe that all men are created 
equal—that his color, creed, religion, or 
dialect needn’t hinder him in this country. 

Realize how much you do mean to the fu- 
ture of America. True, you are only one, 
but you must do your part to be a true Ameri- 
can and to raise your children to follow in 
your footsteps . 

And be sure to worship as you see fit, and 
pray that others will follow your example. 
Thus you will be strengthening America’s 
spiritual bond and helping assure a sound 
future for America. 

If you will believe these things that I have 
told you and practice them as well, you may 
call yourself a true American citizen. Re- 
member that the flag of freedom cannot fly 
alone. It needs support—your support. 


. Grab hold of the staff and raise your banner 


high, showing the world that America will 
not easily surrender her hard fought for way 
of life. Use your wisdom and your virtue to 
defend yourself, now and always. For if you 
don’t, America may well slip back into the 
mire of political control and when you 
awaken, you will find that the freedoms you 
now enjoy will no longer be there to be 
neglected. 

American, freedom alone is no enough. 
You must use what you have. 


De 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, one of the really important 
questions which confronts both the 
President and the Congress is the main- 
tenance of an adequate United States 
Foreign Service and the appointment of 
qualified persons to office in that Service. 

This is important, first, because in the 
past few years we have come pretty close 
to destroying the morale of our Foreign 
Service by inadequate pay, by the ap- 
pointment of individuals who are not 
qualified, and by a general public cam- 
paign to bring the Foreign Service into 
disrepute. 

Shortly the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will be holding hearings on the 
nomination of the United States Ambas- 
sador to Ireland. I hope the committee 
will look very carefully into his qualifica- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
two articles from the New York Times, 
the first entitled “Foreign Affairs: The 
Misuse of a Diplomatic Service,” written 
by C. L. Sulzberger and published in the 
New York Times of April 27, 1957, and 
the second an article entitled “Slash in 
Funds Threatens New United States 
Diplomacy Goals,” written by James 
Reston and published in the New York 
Times of April 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April,27, 1957] 
FOREIGN AYFAIRS—THE MISUSE OF A 
DreLtomatTic SERVICE 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, April 26.—The United States depends 
heavily upon the intelligence, vision, and 
reliability of its envoys abroad. These 
qualities, in a real sense, represent our first 
line of defense. American foreign attitudes 
are influenced to a considerable degree by 
the judgment of these diplomats as collated 
and evaluated by the State Department and 
National Security Council. 

It is therefore of utmost importance that 
we exercise care in the appointment of suit- 
able ambassadors. For policy is fundamen- 
tally based upon the art of weighing proba- 


bilities. This is especially true of United - 


States policy, which continues to be largely 
empirical. ; 

Reliance upon the competence of individ- 
ual diplomatists remains vitally important. 
This is true despite the increasing vogue 
for international conferences and flying visits 
by foreign ministers. Even Secretary Dullés 
would admit as much. 

Why, therefore, are we so careless about 
selecting those who represent us? Why are 
we, the wealthiest country, so niggardly 
about paying adequate allowances to en- 
voys—with the result that often we send 
inexperienced rich amateurs to most im- 
portant capitals? 

This is no new development in our his- 
tory. It has long been custom to reward 
faithful party contributors with fat bank 
balances by giving them embassies. Fre- 
quently they prove wise and competent. 
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Douglas Dillon and David Bruce were admir- 
able in Paris. An Italian diplomat observed 
of Clare Luce: “She is the best Ambassador 
you ever sent 


8 


ALSO SOME LUNKHEADS 


But we have also managed to appoint 
some lunkheads. A Democratic stalwart, 
privy to nasty political secrets, was named 
to two small but extremely sensitive posts by 
Roosevelt. He botched up each of them. 
Certain noncareer selections have become 
figures of fun in the countries to which 
they were assigned. 

And even with competent amateurs Wash- 
ington is not always wise in distributing 
them most suitably. Thus, for example, 
Bruce, 
statesmen, is now in Bonn. He knows no 
German. The new envoy in Paris, Houghton, 
understands German. He knows no French. 
The chief mission in Rome doesn’t speak 
Italian. Linguistic talent is not everything. 
But surely it is possible to find rich men who 
comprehend the better-known foreign 
tongues. ‘ 

And, admitting that they are often effec- 
tive, should it be necessary for us to ap- 
point only millionaires to certain of our most 
important positions abroad? Congress has 
just reduced the State Department’s enter- 
tainment fund to $600,000. Yet diplomats 
are forced to entertain. Often, indeed, their 
guests are Congressmen. 

But while the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington has a special allowance of more than 
$80,000 a year, our envoy in London gets only 
$7,500 for similar purposes. As a result he 
loses money. Ellsworth Bunker, now repre- 
senting us in India, was once offered the 
Paris job. He declined it after Bruce told 
him the post cost him $50,000 annually. 

The French Government is embarrassed 
about the small hospitality budget furnished 
its diplomats. Yet this amounts to over 
$850,000—40 percent higher than what Con- 
gress allows our embassies and legations. - 

THE M’LEOD NOMINATION 

In the professional Foreign Service we are 
fortunate in having some outstanding indi- 
viduals. Raymond Hare in Cairo knows 
both the Arab world and language. Charles 
Bohlen was the most brilliant envoy seen for 
years in Moscow. But we do not make the 
best use. of available ability. Bohlen has 


been shunted to Manila. He could serve far - 


better in a position concerned with Soviet 


Thayer. 

This in itself is lunatic. But it is posi- 
tively shocking that the police agent chosen 
for such dirty work, Scott McLeod, should be 
rewarded by being named Ambassador to 
Ireland. The choice is an insult to the Irish 
and to American commonsense. 


one of our best French-speaking 
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tainly we should cease exporting hacks 
hatchetmen as a reward for elector,) bets . 
dirty work. 7 


{From the New York Times of Apri) 29 1957) 
SLASH IN FUNDS THREATENS New Unir:) | 
Srates Dirptomacy Goats 
(By James Reston ) 

WasHINeTon, April 28.—The House of Rep. 
resentatives’ cut in the State Departmen; 
budget has caused concern here primarily 
because of its effect on the plan to enlarp 
and strengthen the language-training Prd. 
gram of the Foreign.Service. 

It has come at a time when some of the 
most distinguished senior members o; the 
Foreign Service—Ambassador Charles F. Bohe 
len in Moscow and Deputy Under Secretaries 
of State Loy Henderson and Robert my. 
phy—are nearing retirement. It also comes 
when the State Department is starting , 
program to modernize the professiona) dipjo. 
matic service. 

Though the main burden of implementing 
United States foreign policy falls on thes 
Foreign Service officers, here and OVerseag, 
and though the State Department budget 
is less than 1 percent of the total budget 
for next year, it was cut by the House oj 
Representatives from $227,700,000 to $199. 
400,000. 

TIMING SIGNIFICANT 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 

will make a major effort with President 
Eisenhower’s strong backing this week to get 
the Senate to restore the cut. Many of the 
administration’s plans for rebuilding ang 
strengthening the Foreign Service will de. 
pend on the outcome of his appearance Tues. 
day afternoon before the Senate Appropria. 
tions Subcommittee of Senator Lynpon B, 
JouNsON, Democrat, of Texas. 
. The timing of the House cuts has special 
significance for the Foreign Service. These 
are the permanent officials of the State De. 
partment who spend most of their lives over. 
seas in carrying out the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Important new responsibilities are now 
falling on these men and women. They 
are being asked to assume vastly increased 
duties in the area of the Middle East, since 
the United States has taken over many of 
the responsibilities there previously met by 
Britain 


Coincidentally, the uprisings in Eastern 
Europe and the increasing importance of 
Africa are adding to the opportunities of 
United States diplomacy. 

The cuts have come, too, just at the time 
when the State Department was beginning 
to get over the economy wave of 1953 and 
1954, and when applications for Foreign 
Service have been recovering from the crisis 
in recruitment that followed congressional 
attacks on the State Department and Foreign 
Service 3. years ago. 

_ These developments have enabled ihe aé- 
ministration to build an active recruiting 
program in more than 500 United States uni- 


last summer 
before that. If sustained, the House cuts 
would reduce the year’s crops of new Fol- 
eign Service officers from 400 to 200. 
TRAINING IMPERILED 

The proposed House cuts also threatened 
the efforts now under way seriously ‘or ‘ht 
first time in many years to correct what # 
y regarded as one of the most 
weaknesses of the Foreign Service—' 
ve lack of foreign language {0c!l- 


Fewer than 50 percent of the men and 
‘women now in the Foreign Service have 
equate command of French, German, 


i 


] 


5 








Also, in the light of the Nation’s 
in the Arab world, the 
officers 


Arabic-speaking 
is widely regarded as @ dangerous shortcom~ 


= guage training centers of the Gov- 
esti Foreign Service Institute have 
recently in Nice, France; 


ve Emails one of the great deterrents 


to adequate language training in the past 
pas been the unwillingness of Congress to 
provide funds for finance replacements for 
Foreign Service officers while they were at 
language training school in Washington, 
Taipei, Tokyo or one of the other language 


> ‘of replacements has made Ambassa- 
dors unwilling to allow members of their 
staff to leave their posts to acquire or im- 
prove facility in foreign languages. There- 
fore, the House was asked to increase the 
Foreign Institute budget this year from §3,- 
700,000 to $5,100,000. This would have en- 
abled the State Department to provide re- 
placements for the officers in language 
school, but it ran into the severest kind of 
opposition in the House. 

This is one of the problems Mr. Dulles 
will try to have removed when he appeals 
Tuesfay to the committee of Mr. JOHNSON, 
the Democrats’ Senate leader. 

Parad , Congress has been liberal in 
providing for a 10-year overseas-build- 
ing program. ‘This will provide new em- 
passy buildings, mew consulates, and im- 
provements on old buildings. However, on 
the more important matter of providing lan- 
guage training, representation of allowances, 
and other that improve thé quality 
and effectiveness of the officers overseas Con- 
gress has not met the State Department's 
recommendations of what is necessary to 
keep pace with the Nation’s role in the world. 


For example, the total sum voted to en- 
able all Foreign Service officers to meet their 
oficial entertainment or representation 
obligations this year was $800,000. This had 
to cover more than 3,000 Foreign Service 
officers and all Ambassadors and Ministers 
in all overseas missions. 

State Department officials feel that the 
main reasons for the failure to get a larger 
percentage of the best college graduates into 
the State Department and Foreign Service 
are as follows: 


ts. 

The uncertainty of family life in a job that 
requires a great deal of moving from one 
part of the world to another. 

Slowness and element of accident in ad- 
vancement from the entering class in the 
Foreign Service (class 8) to class 1 or to the 
re of career minister or career ambassa- 


Slowness and difficulty in getting ap- 
pointed even after all examinations are 


For many of the men who have 
gone through the arduous task of passing 
the written and oral examinations and the 


Security check will not be sure of appoint- 
ment, ugh 
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the kind of foreign language assignments 
they get in the Foreign Service. Neverthe- 
less, the language requirements in the ex- 
aminations in the past have frightened away 
many good Foreign Service prospects and 
eliminated others. 

These figures show, for example, the ratio 
btween the applicants who passed and failed 
for foreign language examinations last year: 





Took Passed | Failed 





Language language | language | language 
exami- exami- 
nation nation 

392 R34 
189 383 
69 144 
334 709 
Usd 2, 070 





LANGUAGE TESTS DROPPED 


Consequently, the stiff foreign language 
requirements of the t have now been 
dropped in the belief that the State Depart- 
ment will get better men and women in the 
long run if it concentrates on all-around 
ability and furnishes concentrated language 
courses of its own in the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Also, to meet the criticism that Foreign 
Service officers are not always promoted in 
accordance with merit, a new career develop- 
ment and counseling branch has been estab- 
lished in the State Department’s personnel 
office. This will make the promotion pro- 
cedure more scientific and more in keeping 
with the officer’s abilities and ambitions. 

Congress did increase the salary and re- 
tirement scales last year. While these still 
fall below the inducements offered to es- 
specially talented men and women in pri- 
vate enterprises, the State Department is 
not making any issue of the present pay 
scale, It is as follows: 


Thus the issue this week in the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearings is 
not primarily salaries, but the need for more 
and better trained men and women, par- 
ticularly in foreign languages, to meet the 
growing responsibilities of the Nation. 





Home Demonstration Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 
, OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
week from April 28 through May 4 ‘is 





National Home Demonstration Week. 
The home demonstration work of the 
Nation represents one of the finest pos- 


sible examples of splendid and effective 
cooperation by the National, State, and 
local governments, It also represents the 
very best in joint efforts of the trained 


leaders who give so generously of their 
time without direct compensation. 


This 
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.great program includes the 4-H Club 


work. 

The Nation is greatly benefited by 
these fine programs. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, ever 
a champion of these programs, has a 
splendid editorial entitled “Home Dem- 
onstration Week.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
April 25, 1957} 

HOME DEMONSTRATION WEEK 
“Today’s home builds tomorrow's world.” 
This will be the theme of National Heme 

Demonstration Week which will be observed 
by more than 6% million homemakers in 
the United States from April 28 through 
May 4. 

Organized with the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the home 
demonstration program is designed to pro- 
vide information which families—particul- 
larly those in rural areas—can adopt for bet- 
ter living. 

National Home Demonstration Week was 
started to acquaint the general public with 
the various problems relating to home and 
family. In the United States and territorial 
possessions, there are 66,000 Home Demon- 
stration Clubs. These clubs select their own 
volunteer leaders, of whom there are now 
70,000. 

Home demonstration agents work with club 
members by demonstrating new methods and 
techniques in homemaking. They also ad- 
vise homemakers on individual plans and 
problems. They aid in establishing new 
clubs and in obtaining new members. 

It is a fine combination—college-trained 
specialists imhome economics working per- 
sonally and in groups with homemakers who 
constantly face and consider changing condi- 
tions in an organized effort to solve problems 
of the family, the community, and the world. - 

We hail National Home Demonstration 
Club Weék, salute the members and the 
organization it honors and commend the 
splendid contribution they are making to to- 
day’s home, which, in truth, builds tomor- 
row's world. 





The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
national debt is a matter of serious in- 
terest to all of us. It has risen to a 
point where the per capita debt is 
$1,613.38, compared to a per capita yearly 
income of $1,935; and the family debt 
is $5,100, compared to a family yearly 
income of $5,520. ‘We are all seriously 
concerned about the immense size of this 
debt. 

One of the Members of the Senate, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SatTonsTaLL], has 
proposed legislation which looks toward 
reduction of the debt. The bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts is S. 1738, which I have been glad 
to support. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two articles relating to the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. One is an article by Donald I. 
Rogers, the Herald Tribune business 
and financial editor, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Friday, 
April 19, 1957; and the other is an arti- 
cle written by Tom W. Gerber, the Her- 
ald Washington correspondent, pub- 
lished in the Boston Sunday Herald of 
April 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Heralda@fribune of 

April 19, 1957] 
Sane Way To Cur Untrep Srates Dest 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

One of the wisest proposals ever offered for 
reducing the Federal debt is scheduled for a 
hearing soon by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee when it gives consideration to a bill 
introduced by Senator LEveRETT SALTONSTALL, 
Republican, Massachusetts, whose recom- 
mendation may prove to be the most spec- 
tacular “sleeper” of this session of Congress. 
This reporter predicts that this bill, whose 
advent occasioned so little attention, is des- 
tined for wide and wholesome discussion. 

The bill, S. 1738, is called the Public Debt 
Reduction Act of 1957, and it presents a 
sane, workable, and practical program for 
gradually cutting down the Federal debt, the 
largest contributing force behind inflation. 

It would further amend the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, amendments to which now estab- 
lish the ceiling on the national debt at $275 
billion. It would provide that the ceiling on 
the national debt be reduced on July 1, 1958, 
by an amount equal to 2 percent of the net 
revenue of the Nation for the 1957 fiscal year. 

After the first direct reduction the bill pro- 
vides that, effective July 1, 1959, the ceiling 
of the national debt be reduced by an amount 
equal to 3 percent of the net revenue for the 
1958 fiscal year that, effective July 1, 1960, by 
an amount equal to 4 percent of the net rev- 
enue for the 1959 fiscal year; effective July 1, 
1961, and July 1 each year thereafter, by an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the net revenue 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 of the pre- 
ceding year. 


SUSPENSION PROVISIONS 


It contains three suspension provisions. 
One would take effect when the country is in 
a state of war or its armed forces are en- 
gaged in conflict. The second would be in- 
voked upon recommendation of the Presi- 
dent because of threatening economic condi- 
tions (such as the necessity te increase gov- 
ernment spending to create employment). 
The third suspension-would apply if Congress 
pusses any tax-relief measures during the 
operation of the act resulting in reduction 
of revenue to the United States. The amount 
of money otherwise applied to the reduction 
of the public debt may be reduced for 2 fiscal 
years by the amount of the loss of revenue 
caused by the tax measures enacted. 

It may be difficult to remember that back 
in 1941 the Federal debt was $48,900,000,000. 
Five years later it had risen to $269 billion. 
With great effort it has been contained at 
approximately $275 billion for several years. 

INTO ALL POCKETS 

The average taxpayer need not feel remote 
from the overpowering Federal debt—for it 
reaches into every individual’s pocketbook in 
the Nation. For one thing, a substantial por- 
tion of all the tax money sent by individuals 
to Washington—this year approximately 10 
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percent—annually must be diverted to pay 
the interest on the debt. This year the Gov- 
ernment must obtain more than $75 billion 
in new loans at current high-interest rates 
in order to meet the more than $75 billion 
of public debts that will mature in the next 
12 months. 

And, when you consider that the high Fed- 
eral deft is responsible, in good measure, for 
the tight-money supply and the resulting 
high-interest rates, it can-be perceived how 
the Federal financial structure is trapped 
in a spiral of its own creation. 

The Saltonstall bill at least opens an ave- 
nue of escape from what ultimately must be 
fiscal disaster. For, if this Nation has not 
reached the peril point of indebtedness, it is 
fast approaching it—and will certainly pass 
it in the event of any emergency requiring 
greatly increased Federal expenditures. 
[From the Boston Sunday Herald of April 14, 

1957] 


SALTONSTALL PLAN May Save UNItTep STATES 
From Soviet PREDICTION 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

Wasnincton, April 13.—Some of the Na- 
tion’s leading economists fear the United 
States is plunging headlong toward fscal 
chaos on a timetable set by the Soviets 35 
years ago. 

This fear is reflected at. least in part by 
the unprecedented economy drive in Con- 
gress aimed at butchering the $71.8 billion 
budget. 

In this uneasy atmosphere, a bill intro- 
duced by Senator SaLTONSsTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, is gaining quiet but in- 
creased attention as a possible roadblock on 
the dash toward economic. disorder. 

The Saltonstall measure would provide for 
systematic reduction of the public debt. ~ 

Behind this simple and unexciting title 
are economic realities like the value of the 
money that jingles in yCur pocket or warms 
in your billfold. », 

The Saltonstall bill would provide a means 
for the Government to pay banks and indi- 
vidual citizens a small slice of the $275 bil- 
lion it owes. This is the national debt. 

At the same time, Government services 
and international policies Congress believes 
the Government should provide would not 
have to be sacrificed. ‘ 

SALTONSTALL believes his debt-reduction 
bill is essential for national security. And 
here's why he feels that way: 

The national debt in 1941 was $49 bil- 
lion. By the end of World War II, or mid- 
way in fiscal 1946, the debt had risen to 
$269 billion. bs 

On this basis, if the United States were 
pitched into a war in the next few years, it 
could swell the debt to nearly & half trillion 
dollars. z 

And these are debts the Government would 
have to pay to keep its credit standing. It 
also is far beyond what many economic 
thinkers believe is the Nation’s peril point. 

This is the point when the public's con- 
fidence in the Government's ability to pay 
its debts begins to deteriorate. 

Thus, to SALTONSTALL, the size of the na- 
tional debt is linked directly to natio 
security. : 

cosT ZOOMS 

As a member of thie Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Senator says he has reason 
to believe the World War II criterion of cost 
now is outdated. It would cost considerably 
more to run a war in the 1950's than it did 
in the 1940's. 

By gradual reduction of the public debt, 
the value of the dollar would be stabilized. 

Here's how the Saltonstall bill would work: 

1. If it went into effect on July 1, 1958, 
an amount equal to 2 percent of the previous 
fiscal year’s revenues would be set aside to re- 
duce the national debt. ; 
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This would be about $1.4 billion Th 
Saltonstall bill thus would require mo.” 
revenue than spending. And this woulg 
tend to hold down the budget. " 

2. The amount set aside each year would 
increase by 1 percentage point up to 196) 
when it would settle at 5 percent. 

8. Provisions of the Saltonstall bi)! would 
be suspended under three circumstances _ 

The first would be in time of war when pa. 
tional survival hinges on unlimited Spending 

The second would be in time of crisis, suc}, 
as a depression when stepped-up Gover. 
ment spending usually is required to keep 
economic activity alive. ‘ 

FIRST OF KIND 


And the third time would be in event oy 
@ tax cut voted by Congress. This woulg 
suspend the bill for 2 years. And in this re. 
gard, SALTONSTALL points to the fact that his 
proposal encourages tax relief. 

ional historians report that the 
Saltonstall bill is the only one of its kind ever 
introduced, though the files bulge with other 
proposals for reducing or controlling the debt. 
_ The national debt in 1789 was about 875 
million, This was paid off by selling western 
land. 

In 1920, when the national debt was $243 
billion, Congress established a sinking funq 
to reduce the debt. But the problem was 
that there was no provision against deficit 
financing at the same time. 

Thus even as steps were being taken to 
reduce the debt, it was growing. 

No schemes have been enacted since 1929 
to reduce the national debt. 


LENIN PREDICTION 


It was about this same time that Lenin, 
who just had won control of Russia, predict- 
ed gleefully that the Soviet Union would 
force the United States to spend itself into 
bankruptcy. 

And despite the growing strength of the 
United States in the world community, some 
comparative figures indicate Lenin's predic- 
tion may have a chance of coming true. 

For , the nonpartisan National 
Economic Council reports that the United 
States debt is more than twice as large as 
that of the rest of the world combined. 

And this, Nation’s budget is 17 percent 
greater than the combined total of 32 other 
major nations of the world. 

Top economists like Jerome Frank, former 
head of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and Yale Prof. Olin G. Saxon, have 
expressed concern that the Nation might not 
be able to withstand a $300 billion national 
debt. 

They claim it would be inflationary and 
cause the Government's credit standing to 
topple. 

This might mean the Government would 
have to borrow at higher interest rates to 
swell the national debt even larger. This, 
in turn, would lead ultimately to depres- 
sion, 

FLEXIBILITY CITED 

Other economists, and many congression- 
al experts, reason that if the United States 
fails to reduce its public obligations in time 
of unprecedented prosperity, it will never get 
at the task. 

In this regard, one of the cited advantages 
of the Saltonstall bill would be flexibility. 

If economic activity increased revenus 
also would increase, And under the Salton- 
stall formula, Federal spending also could 
increase to absorb the needs of a growing 
nation. 

In addition, as the national debt gradu- 
ally were decreased under the Saltonstall 
bill, a lesser amount could be set aside each 
year to.“service” or pay interest on the debt 

The Senator's bill, submitted less than ? 
weeks ago, surely is the most important pro- 
posal he has set forth in his 12 years 2 
Congress. 
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1957 
New Montana State Highway Engineer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
recently made a few brief remarks on 
the Senate floor relative to the retire- 
ment of Montana’s State highway engi- 
neer, Scott P. Hurt. Today I should like 
to comment on the very able replace- 
ment appointed to assume these duties 
on May 15—Fred Quinnell, Jr., of 
Helena, Mont. Mr. Quinnell is ‘well 
qualified for this vital post in the State 
administration and is at present the as- 
sistant highway engineer in the high- 
way department’s technical division. 

Fred Quinnell comes from a family 
long associated with the engineering 
field. His grandfather, his father, and 
his son have all been successful in the 
field of engineering. Fred joined the 
Montana State Highway Department in 
June 1927 and has served in many Mon- 
tana cities as well as being State project 
engineer, division engineer, and as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Scott Hart. 

I know that Fred Quinnell, Jr., will 
continue to provide the valuable services 
associated with the State Highway De- 
partment. I am looking forward to 
working with him and his associates on 
matters of State interest for Montana 
has a great future ahead in its numerous 
highway programs, local, State, and in- 
terstate. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Miles City 
Star be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. «= % * , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: eae 27 
Assistant To SuccEED HarT—QUINNELL AP- 

POINTED NEw StTaTeE HIGHWAY ENGINEER 

Hetena.—Appointment of Fred Quinnell, 
Jr. Helena, as Montana highway engineer 
was announced Friday by the Montana High- 
way Commission. The 53-year-old Quinnell 
will succeed Scott P, Hart, resigned, on 
May 15. : 

Quinnell, presently assistant highway 
engineer in the highway department’s tech- 
reer. orton ame seaemmmmamaes 

ce . 

He previously served as project engineer, 
resident engineer, division engineer, and as 
administrative assistant to Hart. 

The commission announcement from 


Chairman Harry L. Burns, Chinook, was re- 
leased by iry Clarence E. Cunningham, 
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grandfather was a construction engineer in 
England. Quinnell’s son, Arthur, is a loca- 
tion engineer with the department’s inter- 
state division. 

Quinnell joined the highway department 
at Roundup in June 1927, the year after his 
graduation from Montana State College. 

During the past 30 years, he served in many 
Montana cities, including Forsyth, Butte, 
Wolf Point, Glendive, and Miles City. 

Fred Quinnell, Sr., lives in Roundup. He 
retired as Bozeman city manager 3 years ago. 
He also served as Roundup city manager 
about 30 years. 

Among his early day civil engineering jobs 
in Montana was the Glass-Lindsey irrigation 
project near Big Timber, one of the oldest 
such works still functioning in the State. 





Report on Operations of United States 
Information Agency Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the experience of the United States 
Information Agency throughout the 

« world, published in the New York Times 
of April 28, 1957. , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

USIA—REPoRT ON ITS OPERATIONS ABROAD 


(With the United States Information 
Agency’s appropriation threatened by heavy 
cuts in Congress, New York Times corre- 
spondents were asked to report on the agen- 
ey’s operations in several areas of the world 
where its work is most important. Their 
dispatches follow.) 

WEST GERMANY 

Bonn, April 27.—In terms of budget, per- 
sonnel, and variety of programs, the USIA’s 
German. operation is the biggest in Europe. 

The programs include the RIAS radio sta- 
tion in West Berlin, a network of Amerika 
Haeuser in West Germany and West Berlin, 
exchange of teachers, students and leaders, 
presentation of books and magazines, dis- 
tribution of documentary films, television 
and radio shows, preparation of pamphlets 
and feature articles, and the organization of 
public exhibits, 

The budget for fiscal year 1956-57 was 
$7,500,000, of which $3 million was spent on 
RIAS. This radio station beams its broad- 
casts to the people in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and is generally considered the most 
worth-while activity of USIA in Germany. 
The.exchange program is rated by nonofficial 
Americans as the second most worth-while 
American investment in West Germany. 

Effects weighed 

The effectiveness of USIA’s other activities 
is an open question. It is the claim of non- 
official Americans that, judged in terms of 
political action, the USIA’s operations in the 
Federal Republic are conducted in a vacuum. 

Except for the distribution of prepared fea- 
ture articles, the USIA has virtually lost con- 
tact with German newspapers and periodi- 
cals.. Up until 4 years ago intimate personal 
contact was maintained with German re- 
porters and editors in Bonn. 

Except for RIAS, the Amerika Haeuser and 
the exchange program, the Germans today are 
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only dimly aware of the fact that the United 
States Government maintains one of its big- 
gest and costliest programs in their country. 
One of the reasons for the gradual reces- 
sion of USIA from the public scene is the in- 
ereasing tendency to concentrate on staff 
work and to diminish work in the field. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna, April 27.—The staff and scope of 
the USIA in Austria were cut by more than 
half after this country achieved its independ- 
ence and the need to counteract the propa- 
ganda disseminated by Austria’s Russian 
occupiers ceased. The staff now numbers 30 
Americans and 200 Austrians. 

USIA’s news and feature service, however, 
still distributes 30 to 40 stories weekly to 
Austrian newspapers. Since the state treaty 
it has averaged about 5,000 printings a year. 

There is a small theater in Vienna, run 
partly by the United States of America in 
connection with the Austro-American society, 
and a Wander Theater has been touring the 
country presenting such plays as “The Pa- 
triots” and “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 

Although the exchange of persons program 
has been curtailed about a hundred Aus- 
train students, editors and cultural leaders 
visit the United States under USIA’s auspices 
annually. There are American Houses in 
Vienna, Salzburg, Linz and Graz; reading 
rooms in Klagenfurt and Innsbruck. There 
is a visual media unit which supplies window 
displays and photographs, 

On the whole USIA here seems to be carry- 
ing on with a much smaller staff an informa- 
tion eperation that compares favorably with 
the more ambitious activities of occupa- 
tion days. 

MIDDLE EAST 


AMMAN, April 27.—The United States has 
launched through its Information Agency 
an all-out propaganda campaign to enlist the 
sympathies of the Arab leaders and people 
for the Eisenhower doctrine. 

The response to these efforts has been 
gratifying to the USIA officials in most capi- 
tals of the Arab world. Appreciable amounts 
of mail bring requests for more information 
and expressions of approval, 

But the problem confronting the USIA is 
that in the Arab world antiwestern agita- 
tors already have turned the Eisenhower 
doctrine into a dirty word before it has even 
been studied or implemented. The task of 
the USIA is to try to defeat this negative 
campaign. 

One is inclined to conclude that unless 
United States Government policy gives all 
the appearance of full support for the Arabs, 
efforts by the USIA to win the people over to 
the western camp will have a sadly limited 
effect. 

MOROCCO 

RaBAT, Morocco, April 27.—With the inde- 

pendence of Morocco the USIA increased its 
budget from $50,000 a year to $100,000 and 
the spending has now reached a level of 
$125,000 a year. The personnel includes 
8 Americans and 20 local employees. 
» The Arabic sections of its 3 libraries have 
been expanded and i2 portable libraries of 
about 100 volumes each, 80 percent Arabic, 
have been set up to meet local demands for 
information. (Five caids of remote regions 
south of the Atlas Mountains sent in re- 
quests for libraries last week.) 

The United States point of view has re- 
ceived better presentation in the nationalist 
press than the Communist point of view or 
the more important neutralist point of view 
from Egypt, despite the greater expenditures 
by Egypt, which also has the advantage of 
cultural affinity. 

INDIA 

New De nr, April 27—The United States 
runs a generally thoughtful and balanced 
propaganda program in India but it staggers 
under enormous political weights. 
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As long as the United States arms Pakistan, 
United States Information Service men here 
will be regarded as representatives of a cofin- 
try that is acting against India’s security 
interest. No propagandist can persuade the 
Indians to like the arming of .their neigh- 
bor or even get them to appreciate the 
reasons for it. 

That is the political handicap when it 
comes to presenting the case for the United 
States. When it comes to presenting the 
case against the Communist there are other 
handicaps. : 

One is that the Russians and Chinese have 
their own propaganda machine, the Com- 
munist Party of India, which does not have 
the foreign label attached. Another is that 
the Indian Government keeps a tight reign 
on anti-Communist propaganda of the USIA. 

The United States Information Service 
here has a budget of about 62 million. 
There are about 500 local employees and 60 
Americans. United States propaganda here 
has to be aimed at the relatively small group 
of opinion-making people—ofiicials, pro- 
fessionals, teachers, students, businessmen. 


INDONESIA 


JaKaRTA, InpoNeEs1a, April 27.—American 
information ‘specialists have been hard at 
work in “neutralist” Indonesia since 1949 
trying to make more friends and influence 
more people on behalf of the United States. 

It is a a challenging asignment “selling” 
pro-Americanism and anticommunism to 
82 million former colonial people whose Gov- 
ernment is constantly telling them that In- 
donesia has decided not to take ideological 
sides in the cold war. The task is not made 
any easier by the increasing heavy salvos of 
Communist propaganda from the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist embassies here. 

In the opinion of many Indonesians, the 
program generally appears to be effective. 
But there are criticisms, and usually these 
deal with matters of policy that are appar- 
ently set by Washington. 

For one thing, some educated Indonesians 
say that local Information Agency Officials 
send to the United States only those poli- 
tically “pure” Indonesians who don't have a 
trace of leftism in their records. 

“That means that the United States will 
accept only people aiready on their their 
side to visit the United States,” they say, 
noting that Communist-bloc nations send 
outspoken anti-Communists on tours be- 
hind the Iron Curtain . 

Many young Indonesians, they say, hun- 
ger for books, and they consequently would 
rather see more Information Agency libraries 
established rather than see money and en- 
ergy go into still another anti-Communist 
news item in the daily bulletin. 


JAPAN 


Toxyro, April 27.—Activities of the USIA in 
Japan undoubtedly have a wide infiuence on 
public opinion. This is obvious to anyone 
who studies the use made by mass media— 
newspapers, radio, television, and other out- 
lets—of material supplied by the agency. 

One reason for the success of the USIA 
in Japan may lie in the fact that a lot of 
informational work Americans might be do- 
ing here is actually carried on by the Jap- 
anese in nine “Japan-America cultural cen- 
ters.” Material for these establishments, 
which include libraries, is supplied by the 
USIA. 

Besides these projects, the USIA itself 
maintains 14 American cultural centers in 
as many important cities. Last year 12 mil- 
lion Japanese passed through these institu- 
tions, half of them to use library facilities, 
the other half to view USIA films. 

Success of the indirect approach through 
mass media, in which the USIA label seldom 
appears, is much more t in a coun- 
try that is virtually 100 percent literate and 
prosperous enough to have 50,000 television 
receivers in operation, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


La, Perv, April 27.—In South America, 
not yet a particularly critical area for United 
States foreign policy, Washington's informa- 
tion and propaganda activities are geared 
to keeping old friends and making new ones. 
Emphasis in the efforts of the USIA is on 
presenting undramaticaily a general-view of 
American policy objectives and explaining 
the American way of life. 

In this endeavor the Agency apparently 
is meeting with a fair degree of success. 
Numerous news) apers throughout the con- 


_ tinent print the Agency’s releases, editors 


often use the USIA’s background material 
for editorials, specialized groups view the 
technical films with propaganda content, 
much free time is obtained on radio and tele- 
vision outlets for the Agency’s programs. 

In view of the rising nationalism through- 
out. South America, frequently with an anti- 
United States tone, and continuing Commu- 
nist influence these programs appear to be 
important on all levels. Yet what can be 
accomplished here is limited, first, by the 
size of appropriations, and second by the 
caliber of the Agency's representatives. 

The criticism most often heard is that the 
Agency’s officers, with some exceptions, fail 
to establish the kind of intimate personal 
contacts with public-opinion leaders that is 
so vital in Latin America. The fact that the 
officers have almost no entertainment allow- 
ances is a factor. 

BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE USIA 

The United States Information Agency is 
an independent office within the executive 
branch of the Government, charged with the 
cold-war role or dispensing American propa- 


ganda and information abroad. In the polite , 


language of a directive of the National Se- 
curity Council, the purpose of the agency is: 
“To submit evidence to the peoples of other 
nations by means of communications tech- 
niques that the objectives and policies of the 
United States are in harmony with the ad- 
vance of their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress, and peace.” 
ORGANIZATION 


USIA was established as an in ndent 
agency in August 1953, the successor to sev- 
eral informational operations with 
the Office of War Information established 
during World War II. It now has about 
12,000 employees. Of these, about 7,500 are 
foreign nationals employed in the 200 field 
offices now operating in 82 foreign nations 
or territories. Of the approximately 4,300 
Americans on the payroll, 1,500 are stationed 
abroad and 2,800 are at the Washington head- 
quarters. 

PROGRAM AND COST 

The USIA mission is carried out through 
these communications methods: 

1. Broadcasting, primarily the Voice of 
America: The central studios of the VOA are 
in Washington; additional major transmit- 
ters are located in Manila, Okinawa, Ceylon, 
Salonika, Tangier, Munich, and afloat in the 
Mediterranean. As of December 31, 1956, 
VOA programs were on the air 162 hours and 
45 minutes a week, using 45 languages. Allo- 
cation this year: $21,316,264. ? 

2. Information centers and libraries: There 
are 164 of these centers scattered around the 
world where American books, , and 
newspapers are available; where staff 
answer questions about the United States; 
where exhibits reflecting American culture 
and achievement are shown. Allocation this 
year: $8,858,332. ; 

3. Press service: Furnishes special mate- 
rials, including the texts of United States 
Government policy pri to over- 
seas USIA centers and to the press of foreign 
nations. Allocation this year: $9,880,000. 

4. Motion-picture service: Produces or ac- 
quires motion pictures depicting various as- 
pects of United States life, for use abroad 
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through commercial or USIA outlets. Alioc, 
tion this year: $7,004,000. 7 

In addition to the funds for specific cery. 
ices, the cost for local overhead and person. 
nel to operate these activities abroad is «,.. 
rently put at $46,451,154. Of this, $18.49). 
000 is available for Europe; $10,700,000 each 
for the Near East (including Africa) and th, 
Far East; and $6,300,000 for Latin America 
Another $8,600,000 is earmarked for r 
the Washington headquarters. 


unning 





Comparative Electric Power Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed ip 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
distributed by the Electric Consumers 
Information Committee April 17, 1957. 
The article reports that while electric 
power rates are rising over the Nation, 
they are being reduced by the nonprofit 
distributors in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area, and the Bonneville Power 
Administration area. At the same time, 
both the TVA and Bonneville Power Ad. 
ministration are ahead of schedule on 
repayment of costs, plus interest, to the 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MURRAY, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not correct to say that whenever 
private power companies do not have 
competition, their rates are higher than 
when they do have competition close by 
in the form of Government-controlled 
power? 

Mr. MURRAY. That has been my ob- 
servation. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The further they get away from a yard- 
stick, the higher the rates of the private 
companies are. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Nonprofit Urriirres In TENNESSEE VALLEY 

‘AND~Paciric NorTHwest Buck NatTIoNwIvE 

INCREASE IN ELECTRIC PoWER RATES 


In sharp contrast to Federal Power Com- 
mission figures showing a general upward 
trend over the country in domestic power 
bills since 1948, publicly and cooperatively 
owned utilities distributing power obtained 
from TVA-and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, have been steadily lowering rats 


than double the average use nationwide. 

The report on the private power industry 
in 1955 by the president of the Edison Elec 
tric Institute revealed that over a 10-year 
period ending in November 1955, a total of 
454 applications for rate increases had bee! 
made by private electric utilities, of which 
419 were granted, 9 were pending, 11 with- 
wn, and only 15 denied. 
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In California early this year the giant Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. asked the State pub- 
lic utilities commission for a 6-percent hike 
in electric rates which would cost consumers 
$16.6 million more a year. Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison a few days later applied for a 
16-percent rate increase which would re- 
move $34 million annually from power users’ 

kets. *. 

P congreeinelal policy written into both the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 and 
the Bonneville Project Act of 1937 provides 
that power sold at wholesale by the Federal 
Government for distribution is for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the people as a whole, par- 
ticularly domestic and rural consumers. 
Electric power is to be made available to the 
people served by TVA and Bonneville through 
distributing utilities at the lowest possible 
rates in such manner as to encourage the 
widest possible use of electricity. 

How well this objective has been met is 
reflected in the record of the 152 munici- 
pajities, rural electric cooperatives and 2 
small privately owned utilities obtaining 
their power from the TVA system. 

Rate reductions below the original basic 
TVA rate have been made by 53 distributors 
over the history of the agency’s operations. 
Of this number 34 rate schedules are 10 per- 
cent below the basic rate, and 19 are now at 
the lowest rate schedule—20 percent under 

From 1934 to June 30, 1956, TVA distribu- 
tors have made more than 200 rate reduc- 
tions, and during fiscal 1956 lower rates were 
adopted by 30 distributors. TVA is now 
drawing up @ new rate schedule lower than 
the lowest now in use, and further reductions 
can be expected by the distributors. — 

Last year the Northwest Public Power 
Association gave 19 nonprofit utilities—10 in 
Oregon and 9 in Washington—the “One Cent 
Power Achievement Award.” To obtain 
such recognition, a utility must have an 
average residential rate of 1 cent or less per 
kilowatt-hour. 

A 1-cent residential rate is more than 60 
percent under the national average rate per 
kilowatt-hour of 2.6 cents in 1955. No pri- 
vate utility in the Columbia region has met 
the 1-cent test. 

Is the Federal low-cost abundant supply 
policy unbusinesslike? 

The Federal budget for fiscal 1958 esti- 
mates that by the end of that year TVA 
repayments will be 23 percent ahead 
of schedule, while TVA’s 1956 report showed 
net income of about $26 million. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration reported that in 
1956 the power investment on the Columbia 
River dams and BPA’s transmission system 
had exceeded the repayment schedule by 
$77.1 million, with a net profit to the Federal 
Government of nearly $6 million for the 
year. The payout requirements for both 
agencies include principal, interest, opera- 
tion, and maintenange. 

The nonprofit utilities distributing TVA 
and Bonneville power to their users have ex- 
perienced a greater power use and an accord- 
ingly greater return on their investment. 
The 150 municipal and rural electric cooper- 
ative utilities in the Tennessee Valley netted 
an aggregate $25 million in 1955, after all 
expenses, including interest, taxes, and de- 
preciation were deducted. Before interest 
the average earnings of these systems gave 
them an 8 percent return on their invest- 
ment. This makes possible further rate de- 
creases, 

How cheap power has increased domestic 
consumption in both regions can be seen by 
the following table: 
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Annual electric energy used per 
domestic consumer (kilowatt- 
hours) 








Time 
Columbia | Tennessee | United 
Basin Valley States 
600 600 
1, 352 1, 008 
5, 800 2, 850 








From 1940 to 1955 average annual domestic 
use of electricity grew nearly fivefold in the 
Columbia Basin, and from 1933 to 1955 nearly 
ninefold in the Tennessee Valley because of 
the Federal power program. Over the United 
States, however, average domestic use in- 
creased four times between 1933 and 1955, 
and about 2.8 times between 1940 and 1955. 
In the latter year average domestic consump- 
tion. is less than half that of the Tennessee 
Valley and amounts to less than 40 percent 
of annual domestic consumption in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

TVA has estimated that domestic power 
users in its service area paid $36 million less 
in 1955 than they would have if they had 
purchased the same amount of power under 
rate schedules prevailing over the United 
States as a whole. Total savings to consum- 
ers of all kinds served by distributors of TVA 
power were estimated at $76 million in 1955. 

Although similar figures are now harder 
to come by for the Pacific Northwest, it is 
roughly estimated from scattered BPA and 
FPC data that the domestic consumers of 
publicly and privately owned utilities in the 
Northwest paid about $115 million less for 
their average annual consumption of power 
under the composite rate for Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho in 1955 than they would 
have if they had purchased the same amount 
under the composite domestic rate for the 
United States. 

The wide effect of the high-use low-rate 
power marketing policies of TVA and BPA 
has reached millions of electric consumers 
outside their respective service areas by the 
yardstick of performance on rates, service, 
and expanded use which all utilities have 
been forced in varying degrees to emulate. 
In every direction, the nearer to the Ten- 
nessee and the Columbia Valley, the lower 
the electric rates, the farther away the 
higher those rates become. This area of in- 
fluence, as far as it has reached, has resulted 
in many millions of savings to power con- 
sumers served by privately owned electric 
utilities. 

Increased use of electricity has stimulated 
the manufacture of electric appliances that 
use power in the home, and electric equip- 
ment that generates, transmits, and distrib- 
utes it. And the greater productivity in the 
farm, home, and factory has been one 
of the most significant achievements of TVA 
and BPA wholesale rates which have in peace 
and war stimulated the economic strength 
of both regions and thereby that of the Na- 
tion as well. 





Federal Aid to Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
news story by Dr. Benjamin Fine which 
appeared in the New York Times on April 
21, and a recent editorial from the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen regarding the short- 
age of college facilities. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 21, 1957] 


THOUSANDS OF COLLEGE APPLICANTS AWAITING 
DECISION ON ADMISSION 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


For the next 3 to 4 weeks the postman will 
have a hand in the future of thousands of 
young people. 

These youngsters, all high-school seniors, 
will be waiting for letters from colleges to 
which they have applied. The letters will 
carry acceptances or rejections from the 
schools of their choice. 

Acceptance means the end of fretful wait- 
ing; rejections means the student must be 
content with a second choice, or perhaps even 
a third. 

Not too many years ago a high-school sen- 
ior with good grades had his pick of a college. 
Now, with the 1940 college population of 
1,500,000 grown to 3 million, many colleges 
receive 5 to 10 times as many applications as 
they can accept. This is particularly true of 
big-name schools in the East. 

Entrance standards get tougher each year, 
foreshadowing the difficulties to be faced by 
the students of 1970, when the college popu- 
lation is expected to reach 6 million. 

Because of these conditions, some students 
now apply to at least 4 colleges, sometimes to 
as many as 10, 

In its turn, a college may have to accept 
twice as many applicants as it can admit. 
Rejections from students make this neces- 
sary. Once a student is accepted by the 
school of his desire, he declines bids from any 
others. Good students might receive as many 
as four acceptances. 

Princeton, for example, will send accept- 
ance notices to 1,200 students to get a class 
of 750 this fall; 4,000 applied. Brown Uni- 
versity, with 3,000 applications, will accept 
1,200 for 650 places. Harvard, with 3,600 
applications, will accept 1,550 for 1,100 places. 

Smith received 2,188 applications. It will 
admit 600 students. Dr. Benjamin F. Wright, 
president of Smith, said the college did not 
know how many acceptances would be sent 
to get 600 students. Last year Smith had 
45 more freshmen than it had anticipated 
because of a rise in student acceptances. 

Yale has received 4,000 applications. The - 
exact number to be admitted, said Arthur 
Howe, Jr., admissions director, has not been 
decided. 

Miss Harriet Newhall, admissions director 
at Mount Holyoke College, reports that it 
has received more applications this year than 
in any other year. She predicts there will 
be about 150 more than last year’s 1,600. 
At the same time, Mount Holyoke will take 
in a smaller class than last year: 

To handle the heavy applications, colleges 
charge $5 to $25. This might look like a 
revenue producer, but Jonathan Pearson 3d, 
Union College admissions director, esti- 
mated that it costs more than $75 an appli- 
cant to run the admissions office. Union, 
where the $5 fee is expected to be increased 
to $10 next fall, has received 1,350 applica- 
tions for a freshman class of 300 to 320. 

Colleges differ in the dates on which they 
notify students of acceptance or rejection. 
Some send notices as early as the beginning 
of the high school senior year, others not 
until May 16, 
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Harvard, Yale, and Princeton and some 
other Ivy League universities have an agree- 
ment to notify candidates on May 14. Lead- 
ing women’s colleges, such as Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, Barnard, and Radcliffe, set 
May 16 for notification. 

Cornell notifies applicants as soon as a 
decision is made early in March. Brown 
sends notices after April 22. Union began 
accepting candidates on March 1, with rejec- 
tions of unqualified candidates going out 
before that date. 

Talks with high-school students and guid- 
ance counselors and comments from college 
officials give this picture: The students are 
fretful, the guidance people harassed and the 
college officials agreed that New York area 
students should look beyond the crowded 
eastern colleges for their education. 

In replies to questionnaires, many college 
officials cited the flood of applications as per- 
plexing and troublesome. 

Charles R. Dalton, admissions director at 
the University of Rochester said: “The kind 
of admission procedure with which all col- 
leges and universities are faced today, re- 
sulting from the number of multiple appli- 
cations and the necessity of overadmission, 
is transforming admission Officers into num- 
bers racket gamblers, promising no more at- 
tractive outcome than a set of ulcers.” 

Miss Barbara Ziegler, admissions director 
at Wheaton College at Norton, Mass., had an- 
other concern. She said repeated references 
to “tidal waves” of students had increased 
the fretfulness among students and their 
parents. 

“Junior high-school students are already 
beginning to panic,” she said. 


THE STUDENTS’ SIDE 

If the senior class at South Side Senior 
High School at Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
could be taken as typical, there is neryous- 
ness among students. 

One girl has applied to Goucher, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Connecticut, Bryn Mawr, and 
Mount Holyoke. She is 20th in her class of 
230, has a 91 percent 4-year average and did 
superior work in her college board tests, 
going above 600. 

Despite her record, she is worried. Others 
in her class have applied to the same schools, 
and she knows that colleges will place a 
geographical quota on the number of stu- 
dents accepted from one locality. 

“My first choice is Goucher,” she says. 
“Right now I’m on edge. But I guess my 
parents worry more than I do.” 

A classmate with an even better school 
record—seventh in her class, 94 percent aver- 
age and 650 in the college board tests—hopes 
to go to Smith. She aiso has applications 
in for Mount Holyoke, Middlebury, Radcliffe, 
and Vassar. 

“If I'm turned down in all five, I just don’t 
know what I'll do,” she said. “It will prob- 
ably be too late to apply to a big-name 
college the last week in May.” 

Her worry is real. Most colleges do not 
accept applications after April 1. This 
makes the waiting period difficult. Students 
know that if they get turndowns by mid-May, 
they will not find it easy to find a college 
with openings. 

Another classmate said she dreamed she 
was accepted at Smith, but suffered the dis- 
appointment of waking up. 

“It was so real,” she said, “that I jumped 
out of bed and shouted, ‘Mother, Mother, I’ve 


been accepted.’ I threw my arms around my 
mother and kissed her. But it was just a 
dream.” 


If Smith fails her, she still may dream of 
Cornell, Connecticut, and Oberlin, her other 
choices. 

At Manhasset, a girl said she had applied 
to Northwestern; Hollins, in Virginia; Beaver, 
in Jenkintown, Pa.; and Grinnell, in Iowa. 
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She has an 83 average, a college scholastic 
aptitude score of 600 in verbal and 500 in 
mathematics. 

“So many of my friends are getting rejec- 
tions, I just don’t know what to think,” she 
said. “I’ve never been so anxious in my life. 
My parents are even worse than I am.” 

Private school students worry, too. A 
senior at Rhodes School, 11 West 54th Street, 
applied to Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Swarthmore, and Cornell. She was fifth in 
her class and scored more than 700 in college 
tests 


“What'll I do if I’m turned down?” she 
asked. “My folks are pretty upset.” 

Now and then a student admits the college 
is not always at fault. One of these has 
applied to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Carnegie Tech, Johns Hopkins, Pratt, Cooper 
Union, and City College. He hopes to be a 
chemical engineer. With an average in the 
mid-eighties, he feels he has reason to worry. 

“I should have studied harder the first 2 
years,” he admits. Then I wouldn't be so 
on edge now.” 

Guidance directors with these young people 
in their charge must devote full time to the 
problems. 

Dr. Marison E. Byrnes, in charge of college 
placement for the 230 Rockville Center 
seniors, devotes many hours to interviewing 
students and visiting admissions officers. A 
record 92 percent of the Rockville Center 
senior class wants to go to college. This 
high percentage is becoming quite usual, par- 
ticularly in suburban schools. 

Her Manhasset counterpart. Miss Reba 
Boze, said she was “getting grayer by the 
minute.” She described parents and stu- 
dents alike as beside themselves. 

One boy, she said, was rejected by four 
colleges. 

“He came in this morning in tears,” she 
related. “It just broke my heart. He's not a 
bad student. In former years I could place 
him somewhere. What will happen this 
year?” ; 

With acceptance, another fee enters. This 
is in addition to the nonrefundable applica- 
tion fee. When a student is accepted, he is 
required to send a deposit ranging from $50 
to $100, also nonrefundable. 

The acceptance may come from a college 
that was the second choice of the student. 
He is not certain, though, about his first 
choice. In these cases, students have been 
sending the deposits to the first colleges 
accepting them. ‘These fees will be forfeited 
if the students are accepted by their first- 
choice schools. 


[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen] 
CoLLece AID 


Senator Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
is continuing his advocacy of an emergency 
program of Federal aid to provide classrooms 


crop of war and postwar babies now crowding 
elementary schools will soon be seeking col- 
The result, he says, will be 
lack of room unless provision is made soon. 
The Senator proposes to expand 2-year 
colleges through grants-in-aid to States. 
Such a program would*be welcomed by 
communities which lack or have inadequate 
junior college facilities. For the Asheville, 


the difficulty lies in getting approval of Con- 
gress which is faced with a huge 
budget. At any rate, lively interest is being 


shown in the junior college bill. 


April 29 


The United Nations and Responsibilitie 
for the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SsTAtgs 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President 
I ask unanimous consent to have printe 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an aq. 
dress delivered by Hon. Francis 0. wi). 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State. before 
the Foreign Policy Association of Pitts. 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Apri! 12, on 
the subject The United Nations and Re. 
sponsibilities for the Future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as Zollows: ; 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

FOR THE FUTURE 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna. 
tional Organization Affairs, before the For. 
eign Policy Association of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Friday, April 12, 1957) 

I am happy to be in Pittsburgh again ang 
to take part in the Seventh Annual! Pitts. 
burgh Public Forum on World Affairs. I re. 
call with pleasure my visit here several years 
ago when I was with the Senate Foreign Re. 
lations Committee. 

In my talk today, I should like to direct 
attention to the changing composition and 
role of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. It is not surprising that our main 
focus should be on the General Assembly, 
A quick look at the events of the past 
decade leaves us with the impression that 
the United Nations today is a somewhat dif- 
ferent organization from that conceived at 
San Francisco. 

In 1945, the Security Council was hope- 
fully expected to maintain and restore peace. 
In this Council power and responsibility 
were neatly combined. However, the 10 
years of cold war, of sharp differences be- 
tween the Soviet orbit and the free world, 
and in particular of repeated abuses of the 
veto by the U. S. S. R., have pushed the 
Council into a secondary role. The Coun- 
cil today, while still available, tends to be 
most useful primarily in situations where 
there is a possibility of East and West find- 
ing a common ground. In other situations 
it has been faced with increasing disuse. 

-In contrast the role of the General As- 
sembly has outstripped the expectations of 
the framers of the charter. The General 
Assembly was designed to be the less pow- 
erful organ. It was scheduled to meet in 
regular annual sessions. It could not make 
decisions as could the Security Council— 
only recommendations. Its main weapoi 
was discussion and debate. Power and re- 

bility were not realistically refiected in 
it—the vote of a small state equalled that 
of a large power. If increasing disuse has 
characterized the Security Council, quite the 
opposite is true of the Assembly. 
THE ROLE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

If past is prologue then it would seem 
helpful to consider the implications for the 
future of the enlarged General Assembly 
and the greater responsibilities that have 
been assumed in the past few years by this 
body. These are changes which give neW¥ 
dimensions to the United Nations and which 
therefore pose for its members new problems 
and, I think, new opportunities. 
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The 
resolution ‘was used for the first time when 
the Security Council was prevented by nega- 
tive votes of some of its permanent mem- 
oe oe 
East and e 

es increasingly important role played 
neral Assembly and its greatly en- 
membership, taken together, are caus- 
concern to some members of the United 
Nations and to able students and critics 
me of world affairs. of our stanch allies 
are wondering whether the Assembly can ef- 
fectively face up to critical issues which 
threaten or break the peace. 

I think it would be useful to review briefly 
some of these fears and warnings. Perhaps, 
in the process, we can form a judgment 
as to whether the Assembly is in fact in dan- 
ger of becoming @ Frankenstein monster 
about ready to destroy itself as some would 
have us believe. 

First, the General Assembly, it is con- 
tended, is becoming more and more addicted 
to bloc voting, with loyalty to bloc tak- 
ing precedence over any real attempt to 
meet issues objectively and on their merits. 
This is regarded as an irresponsible, even 
dangerous, development when a coalition 
yote of over one-third can be mustered by 
the Afro-Asian bloc alone. 

Second, it is charged that there is an 
to water down resolu- 


to “gang up” on the 


Fourth, it is. argued that the General 
embly has a double standard of justice 
and morality; one for states which abide by 
its recommendations, another for states that 
defy them. This also raises the question as 
o whether we are at fault in resorting to the 
United Nations on issues which it is power- 
Jess to resolve and which, therefore, may 
result in a sense of frustration or loss of 
faith in the organization itself. 
A LOOK AT THE RECORD 

These charges are serious ones and de- 
ve our careful consideration. I believe 
look at the record of the 11th General As- 
mbly will help us determine their validity. 
With regard to all of them, I would like to 
make the general observation that they im- 
Ply @ greater authority and power than the 
neral actually has. The com- 
Position and role of the General Assembly 
may be changing but its duties as set forth 
in the charter remain unchanged. It is a 
ccommendatory body whose influence de- 
pends’ on the voluntary cooperation of its 


let us take the matter of bloc voting. 
ne only really consistent bloc voting in the 
veneral Assembly—and it is carried on with 
monotonous regularity—is done by the 
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U. S. 8S. R. and its satellite states. This is 
a pattern long established; it is not a new 
phenomenon. The fears currently expressed 
are that the Afro-Asian group of nations 
may, as a matter of agreed policy, vote to- 
gether and control Assembly action on im- 
portant matters in a manner contrary to our 
interests. This, in my opinion, is more a 
mathematical possibility than a logical ex- 
pectation or certainty. The mathematical 
facts are as follows: 

As presently constituted, when all 81 mem- 
bers are voting, 54 votes are needed for the 
Assembly to act on matters requiring a two- 
thirds majority. If all the Afro-Asian states 
were to combine they would have a “block- 
ing minority” of 28 votes, sufficient to block 
action on matters requiring a two-thirds 
vote and enough to give them a major voice 
in deciding all imyportant issues. By con- 
trast, in the new Assembly, the Latin Amer- 
ican States now have but 24 percent of the 
vote, non-C unist Europe 19 percent, the 
Soviet bloc 11 percent, and the old British 
Commonwealth countries 5 percent. 

In practice, however, the Afro-Asian group 
does not regularly vote as a bloc and when 
it does it is apt-to be on issues for which 
there is overwhelming support from States 
outside the Afro-Asian area. Again, I think 
we should look at the record of the last gen- 
eral assembly. 

Take first the vote on the principal reso- 
lutions relating to the Middle East crisis. 
Here, certainly, one might expect to see Afro- 
Asian solidarity. Yet out of 11 important 
resolutions approved between November 1, 
1956, and February 2, 1957, this bloc voted as 
an entity on only 2, and in both these cases 
the resolutions received total votes of 74 in 
favor, 2 against, and 2-abstentions. Indeed, 
the general observation may be made that 
the Afro-Asian group displayed considerable 
unanimity in casting affirmative votes on the 
resolutions which were adopted by impres- 
sive or overwhelming majorities. In other 
words, they did not act as an irresponsible 
splinter group in opposition to the will of the 
majority. 

The voting record on the Hungarian sit- 
uation demonstrated less unanimity, al- 


. though there was an increasing tendency for 


all United Nations members, including those 
from Africa and Asia, to be more sharply 
critical of brutal Soviet actions as they be- 
came revealed. On this issue, it might be 
observed, we would have welcomed a solid 
Afro-Asian bloc vote. But on only 3 out of 
10 resolutions were more than 20 Afro-Asian 
votes cast affirmatively and these dealt with 
the less contentious issues of relief for the 
Hungarian refugees. ‘The vote on the re- 
maining seven resolutions reflected wide 
splits within the bloc. The point I want to 
emphasize is this: the Afro-Asian group does 
not constitute a monolithic bloc. 

Of course, there is a tendency for States 
with common interests and problems to vote 
together when they think this will serve 
those interests. These tendencies, wherever 
they exist, present problems to all who wish 
to see international issues dealt with on their 
merits. At the same time, we should not 
exaggerate the extent to which such bloc 
voting prevails nor should we exaggerate the 
practical consequencies. 

WATERED-DOWN RESOLUTIONS 


Let us consider the record on the water- 
ing down of resolutions. Now it is true that 
a resolution is seldom approved in commit- 
tee in the form in which it was first submit- 
ted. This would, be a remarkable thing not 
only for the General Assembly but for any 
political deliberative body. We have only 
to consider, for example, the tortuous course 
of a piece of legislation, or a simple resolu- 
tion, in our own Congress. 

This process of compromise is certainly a 
democratic process. It is an attempt to find 
common ground and secure the widest pos- 
sible area of support. It is an essential step 
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if the General Assembly is to comply with 
the charter injunction to harmonize the ac- 
tion of nations. It exercises a moderating 
influence on the action of states and places 
@ premium on reasonable policies reflecting 
broad rather than narrow interests. 

A good example of the wisdom and effec- 
tiveness of this process is the General As- 
sembly’s handling of the Algerian problem. 
You will recall that France a year ago with- 
drew her delegation when Algeria was in- 
scribed on the agenda. This year, in the 
llth General Assembly, France, while deny- 
ing the Assembly’s competence, did not op- 
pose inscription. When the matter came up 
before the Political Committee in February 
1957, a strong resolution drafted by 18 Afro- 
Asian States was introduced. While this res- 
olution no doubt expressed the convictions of 
the drafters, it was obvious from the begin- 
ning that it could never receive the two- 
thirds vote necessary for adoption. Actually 
no. vote was ever taken on this resolution as 
a whole. 

On February 11, in an effort to reach a 
measure of agreement, a milder resolution 
was introduced by Japan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. The following day a number 
of other powers tried their hand at drafting 
an acceptable resolution. Both these resolu- 
tions came to a vote in committee and were 
adopted. Neither, however, received a two- 
thirds majority. 

On February 15, the General Assembly in 
plenary session heard the Political Commit- 
tee report failure to secure two-thirds sup- 
port for any resolution on Algeria. At this 
juncture, the powers which had fathered the 
two resolutions that received a simple major- 
ity in committee, introduced in plenary a 
moderate compromise resolution. This res- 
olution, expressing the hope that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution ’to the Algerian 
problem would be found in conformity with 
the principles of the charter, was adopted by 
& unanimous vote, France refrained from 
voting in keeping with its position that the 
General Assembly is not competent to deal 
with the Algerian situation. 

This result could be called, I suppose, an 
example of a “watered down” resolution. I 
believe it more accurate to describe it as a 
practical compromise arrived at after ex- 
haustive debate in which all sides had an 
opportunity to express their views. The de- 
bate cleared the air; and substantive action 
by the Assembly, which would have hampered 
rather than promoted a solution, was avoid- 
ed. It is clear from the unanimous vote 
that during this debate the States principally 
concerned had achieved understanding, if not 
approval of each others attitudes and in- 
terests. All members faced the fact square- 
ly that the General Assembly on its own could 
not provide a solution to the Algerian prob- 
lem. Progress, however, was possible and 
progress was made because the Assembly 
acted responsibly in maintaining an at- 
mosphere conducive to a practicable solution 
in the future by the parties directly con- 
cerned. 

General Assembly consideration of the 
question of Cyprus followed very much the 
same pattern, 

I believe that the Assembly’s record on the 
disarmament question was also an example 
of responsible action. Assembly members 
recognized fully that before disarmament 
can be achieved the principal powers must 
reach agreement through quiet negotiations. 
The Assembly was aware that the 81-nation 
forum is not the right place to try to reach 
agreement on highly technical details involv- 
ing the security of many peoples and many 
countries. For these reasons, it voted un- 
animously to refer all the disarmament pro- 
posals before it to the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee for prompt, 
quiet, and detailed eonsideration. This is 
an excellent example of the Assembly realiz- 
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ing what it should or should not do in a given 
situation. 

Of course, not all compromise resolutions 
passed by the Assembly are generally re- 
garded as the best result that might have 
been achieved. For example, a good many 
delegations considered the Assembly's last 
resolution on the deployment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Egypt as some- 
thing less than satisfactory. It would ob- 
viously have been preferable if the Assembly 
had been more precise in definining UNEF’s 
role in the Gaza Strip or at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. But here, as in other 
cases, the outcome was determined by the 
prevailing balance of interests in the As- 
sembly, in this case by those who favored less 
precision. Nevertheless, the result, while not 
ideal, did make possible the effective inter- 
position of the UNEF between Israeli and 
Egyptian forces. 

Now, I realize that such halfway measures 
will never satisfy those who expect the 
United Nations to make quick, clear-cut and 
enforcible decisions based on agreed con- 
cepts of right and wrong in a given issue. 
Nevertheless, such precise and complete solu- 
tions to problems are not always possible. 
International issues today often are suscep- 
tible of only modest solutions. The Assem- 
bly’s willinginess to face up to its limitations 
as well as its capacities in concerete instances 
represents a forward step toward even 
greater responsible action in the Assembly. 


THE VOTING FORMULA 


One of the very first actions that a newly 
sovereign state takes in the international 
field is to apply for admission to the United 
Nations. Membership in this body is looked 
upon as the final stamp of approval by the 
international community. Once admitted, 
the new state is anxious to demonstrate its 
ability to contribute to the objectives of the 
charter, and equally desirous, I think, to 
assert and maintain its new-found inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. The new state 
tends to avoid actions which would make it 
appear that its vote is in someone else’s 
pocket. 

I believe that, by and large, these new 
states, and the so-called small or weak 
states, have acted responsibly and in the 
common interest. There are occasions, of 
course, when a state or group of states ad- 
vances proposals which are impossible or 
extremely difficult for the United Nations to 
carry out and which place the major powers 
in a difficult predicament. On such acca- 
sions in particular we may feel that the 
1-state 1-vote formula is, in fact, an inequity 
and perhaps some consideration should be 
given to weighted voting devices. 

But it is hard to blame these states for 
using the General Assembly, on occasion, 
@s an opportunity to make the major powers 
sit up and take notice. Sometimes, when 
the latter are at loggerheads, such action 
may serve a decisively constructive purpose. 

The General Assembly_is as near as the 
world has come toward the creation of a 
parliament of nations. As an international 
institution it tends te reflect accurately the 
underlying political, economic, and social 
conditions in the world. It should draw 
upon, as does a democracy, the energy and 
intellectual resources of all its members. 
The atmosphere of equality which prevails 
encourages it to do this. We should also 
recail that the Assembly, as a recommenda- 
tory body, has built-in safeguards against 
the imposition of the will of the majority 
on an opposing minority, even if this is a 
minority of one. Its recommendations may 
be disregarded. 

However, where the majority is over- 
whelming and the justice or good sense of 
@ proposal is abundantly evident, opposi- 
tion or noncompliance by one or more of 
the great nations will be at the peril of 
turning world public opinion against them. 
As the General Assembly has grown this has 
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been revealed as one of its great unwritten 

powers. No nation can lightly accept a posi- 

tion of definance to its limited authority. 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


I would like to say a word now about the 
so-called double standard. The failure of 
the General Assembly to bring about the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary, 
as contrasted with its success in the Middle 
East crisis, has become a cause of concern. 

The record of Assembly action on these 
two issues does not support the charges made 
against it. The resolutions invoked against 
the Soviet Union and the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime were more strongly worded 
than in the case of the action in the Middle 
East. The Assembly climaxed its action with 
outright condemnation of the U. S. 8S. R— 
a step which has blasted the underp 
from the Soviet propaganda campaigns of the 


past years. Frustrating United Nations ac- 


tion has cost the Soviet Union dearly. 

We must face the fact that the possibility 
for such frustration of United Nations action 
was written into the Charter when great 
power unanimity was required for Security 
Council decisions. It was hoped; of course, 
that unanimity on questions of aggression 
or threats of aggression would prevail but we 
were as insistent as any other power in in- 
cluding this provision. It is true that the 
uniting-for-peace resolution empowers the 
General Assembly to act in cases where the 
Security Council fails to act. But this was 
a resolution, not an amendment to the 
Charter. The fundamental responsibilities 
and authority os the Security Council and 
the General Assembly’ remain unchanged. 

There are and there will remain those 
within the community, the state, and world 
who attempt to defy the law. In the ab- 
sence of enforcement power or a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind they 
may—at least in the short run—get away 
with it. It is true that this is a threat to 
the rule of law, but it is not its abrogation. 

The Soviet Union remains charged by man- 
kind with a brutal and flagrant violation 
of the Charter in the case of Hungary. With 
regard to General Assembly action, I believe 
the cause of freedom was served within the 
capacity of that body to do so in the circum- 
stances, and that the cause of Soviet com- 
munism was dealt a serious and irreparable 
blow. 

I think we underestimate the telling and 
ts, and people 

throughout the world of the long days and 
nights of incisive debate and investigation 
of the issue by the General As- 
sembly. As the details of Communist ruth- 
lessness, cynicism, and falsehood were re- 
vealed, the eyes of many were opened for the 
first time to the true meaning of Soviet 
imperialism. This was particularly true 
, among the representatives of states who, for 
a variety of reasons, have tended to take a 
noncommital or detached stand, particularly 
on issues with cold-war overtones. 

By way of illustration, I would like to 
refer to an episode in the 11th General As- 
sembly when the Hungarian matter had been 
under debate for nearly a month. A resolu- 
tion of condemnation of the Soviet - 
was before the Assembly. The delegate from 
Burma asked for the platform and spoke as 
follows: 

“My delegation has listened with objective 
put forward by 


us that there was a chance that he would 
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be received in Hungary at a stipulated dat 
within the next few days.” Then, in telling 
the Assembly that he was now prepared { 
vote condemnation of the U.S. sR. the 
Burmese delegate said, “We do this to kee 
our self-respect. After all responsib|e wai 
ing for action has passed, we can do no Jeg » 
“There,” he said, speaking of Hungary. “but 
for the grace of God go we.” : 

At the conclusion of this debate, Burma 
joined 14 other Afro-Asian nations in Con. 
demning Soviet violation of the Charter 
In my opinion, this exposure and condemna. 
tion of Communist imperialism has seryeq 
to strengthen the bonds of the free world 
It may well turn out to be one of the creates, 
blows suffered by the Soviet Union ang the 
satellite system in the past decade. Ip any 
consideration of a double standard it must 
be weighed) on the positive side of Generg 
Assembly accomplishment. For any measure 
that reveals the methods of despotism anq 
suppression of freedom serves the cause both 
of the oppressed and of the free who wis, 
to remain free. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


In discussing the changing composition 
and role of the General Assembly I have at. 
tempted to place the problems encountereg 
in the light of our experience to date. We 
will continue to have these problems ang 
new ones will evolve as the resources within 
the General Assembly are developed. 

In summation, I would like to suggest 
some guidelines for the future. 

We should not assume that there will be 
solid bloc voting or mechanical majorities in 
the General Assembly except for the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

We must remember that states generally 
act in what they conceive to be their ow 
best interests. There aré varying gradations 
of interest on various problems. There i; 
much in international intercourse that tends 
to unify—and as much which causes 
disunity. J 

We should keep in mind that when a two- 
thirds vote is required it is often necessary 
to negotiate among the regional groups or 
blocs making up the Assembly. If, how- 
ever, we continue to demonstrate construc- 
tive leadership and do our utmost to iden- 
tify our interests with the interests of world 
peace and of progress, then I believe the 
General Assembly is not a body to be feared, 
now or in the future. 

In discussing earlier the question of 
weighted voting, I did not mean to close or 
dispose of the issue. ‘For it may well be true 
that the General Assembly does have 4 vot- 
ing system which tends to give a distorted 
reflection of the power and influence in the 
world of the various members. However, 
as I indicated earlier, there is evidence of 4 
responsible restraint exercised by members 
of the Assembly. This is due, in large part, 
to an awareness that a General Assembly 
resolution when passed is still only a recom- 
mendation and that its effectiveness depends 
upon the degree to which it is followed—par- 
ticularly by the stronger and more influen- 
tial 


ial powers. 

The mere fact that a bloc of powers can 
muster a two-thirds vote on an important 
issue does not necessarily mean that they 
will do so. I cite as a case in point the re- 
action at the General Assembly to the ques- 
tion of the invoking of sanctions against 
Israel for failure to withdraw her forces. 
One of the Middle Eastern states had actu- 
ally introduced such a sanctions resolution. 
It was very possible at the time that such a 
resolution could have passed by a two-thirds 
majority. But this potential majority 
ercised a commendable restraint and cau- 
tion; they waited to learn in particular what 
the position of certain powers would 
whose support might be decisive. As ‘ 
turned out, the resolution was never brought 
to a vote and Israeli forces were eventually 
withdrawn. 
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n responsible action is an example of 
ae General Assembly being used as an in- 
through which our interdependent 

















































a realizes and accepts its interdepend- 
oan The more influential states must recog- 





lem ip hand and that their positions of leader- 
but snip cannot be taken for granted. 

B The less influential states should take care 

pe ot to impair or destroy by their actions the 

Poe of the organization that protects 
e 

ail them and gives them an equal voice in the 

eal e United Nations should be recognized 

al for what it is, am aid to progress toward a 

‘atest Tip ire peaceful world. It is complementary to 
e 

D any traditional diplomacy, not a substitute for it 


for responsible international conduct, It 


Must 
ot a political Univac, where you feed the 
aul ro a one side and take the answers 


out the other. 
In this connection we have often recog- 

that there are certain international 
jems that ean be more effectively han- 
outside the context of the United Na- 
tions. We have also recognized that we can 
never use the United Nations as a substitute 
for bold, imaginative, and realistic foreign 
policies and programs of our own; that we 
must continue to pursue many of our na- 
tional interests and objectives through vari- 
ous regional arrangements and bilateral rela- 
tionships. 
I think there is no doubt that the United 
Nations must develop more effective pressures 
to get members to abide by its decisions and 
recommendations where threats to the peace 
are involved. In this connection, I believe 
the creation and use of the United Nations 
emergency force is an important step in the 
evolution of voluntary peace-enforcing de- 
vices. The experience gained through this 
curent experiment may prove invaluable 
in the future, 

I look to the future of the United Nations, 
and of the role of the General Assembly in it, 


upon to assess its limitations and exploit its 
resources if it is to discharge well the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. The United 
States will continue to contribute its full 
measure of support to this end, 





Montana Mother of 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


of & 3 OF 
bers : . 

art HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

- (OF MONTANA 

nd: (EN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
pars Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, each 
spring an outstanding mother is selected 
in the Nation and in each State to be 
honored on Mother’s Day, the second 


Sunday in May. 
pleased to announce 


= Adolph Rieger, of Plevna, 
tu .» has been selected as Montana 
jon. Mother of 1957, d 

ha This 66-year-old mother has 18 chil- 
rds Be dren and 55 . Mrs. Rieger 








aus South Dakota and was a 
nat [ge Schoolteacher before coming to Mon- 
ve fe ana, where she and her husband have 


been engaged in ranching. 

Montana has selected a woman of great 
accomplishments in all things associated 
with American motherhood. She has 
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raised. a large family and many of her 
children have received higher education. 
Five sons served in the Armed Forces. 
The Reigers have developed a fine ranch 
in eastern Montana, providing a future 
for several of their sons. 

In addition, Mrs. Rieger has been very 
active in church work, as well as school 
and community activities. 

Iam taking this opportunity to extend 
my very best personal wishes to Mon- 
tana’s mother of the year, and to express 
the hope that.she will enjoy many more 
years with her fine family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Miles City Star, 
April 17, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLEVNA WoMAN NAMED 1957 MoTHER oF 
MONTANA 


(Montana’s mother of 1957 is the mother 
of Mrs. Lyle Horr, 806 Washington, in -Miles 
City.) 

Derr LopcE.—Selection of Mrs. Adolph 
Rieger, of Plevna, 66-year-old mother of 18 
children and grandmother of 55, as Montana 
mother of 1957 was announced Wednesday. 

Mrs. Warren H. Graeter, of Deer Lodge, 
Montana chairman for the American Mothers 
Committee, made the announcement. She 
said Mrs. Rieger, who was born at Tyndall, 
8. . is a candidate for the American 
Mother title. 

Sixteen of Mrs. Rieger’s children are living. 
One daughter died at the age of 5 and a son 
was killed in the World War II Battle of the 
Bulge. Five of the Rieger boys served in the 
Armed Forces. 

Three of Mrs. Rieger’s children were grad- 
uated from Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, and two others received special train- 
ing there. Two daughters became nurses. 

Her husband is retired and three of their 
sons manage the family ranch near Plevna. 

Mrs. Rieger, the former Lydia Freier, at- 
tended Teachers Institute in South Dakota 
and taught school in that State before she 
was married and came to Montana. 

She has been active in the Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church and taught Sunday 
school for years.. Mrs. Rieger also has been 
active in the American Legion Auxiliary, her 
county home demonstration club, and in 4-H 
Club work. 





Operation of the Post Office Department 
S EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, two editorials have come ‘ 


to my attention, pertaining to the cur- 
rent controversy over the operation of 
the Post Office Department and the ques- 
tion of whether the postal operation is a 
public service or is a business that 
should be run on a profit basis. 

One editorial, published in the Day- 
tona Beach Evening News of April 24, 
1957, is entitled “What the Post Office Is 
For,” and the other editorial, published 
in the Charleston, S. C., News and Cour- 
ier, of April 17, 1957, is entitled “A 
Breach of Law.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
two editorials be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daytona Beach Evening News of 
April 24, 1957] 


WHat THE Post Orrice Is For 


United States Senator OLIn JoHNsTON, 
of South Carolina, was speaking in the finest 
American tradition when he said here this 
week that the main purpose of the post office 
is to serve the public and that it’s not some- 
thing to be run the same as a business. 

Senator JonHnston, who holds a potent 
position as Chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Commission, has 
taken a sound view also, in our opinion, in 
favoring a pay raise for post-office employees. 

It is to be expected also, as he seems to 
believe, that first-class mail rates may have 
to be raised again, and perhaps other post- 
office charges as well. 

But the American people have learned, as 
post-office customers, that ah academio busi- 
ness attitude toward the post office can raise 
hob with the service and thus hurt private 
business all along the line and injure the 
private lives of all citizens. They have 
learned these things from false economies put 
into effect by Postmaster General Arthur 
Elisworth Summerfield as an expression of 
Republican Party policy. 

Pennypinching the past few years has cut 
in half mail deliveries to residential areas 
and otherwise has caused the service to de- 
teriorate, The argument in support of these 
follies has been that it’s sound business to 
curtail service to overcome a deficit. We can 
remember some private businesses which 
have put themselves out of business by fol- 
lowing such a policy. Aggressive businesses 
have turned failure into success by improv- 
ing service in the face of losses. 

The important thing about the post office 
is the public service it renders to everybody— 
to all citizens, men, women, and little chil- 
dren, to the poor and the rich, the educated 
and the ignorant, to big and little business 
and to Government itself on all levels. 

The key thing to remember is this service 
and how important it is to the business, 
social, and political life of this Nation. The 
dollar factor, important though it may be, 


is of secondary importance. 


It is unfortunate that the Republican 
administration has taken the private busi- 
ness view of the post office, It is fortunate 
that in the United States Congress there 
are other Senators and Representatives who 
share the views expressed by the South Caro- 
lina Senator. 

The American people can afford to foot 
the bill for a post-office deficit—the per 
capita share of this deficit being something 
like $3 a year or less. The American people 
cant’ afford to lose the post-office service. 
They can’t afford to let it run any further 
down hill. 

A recent survey by the New York Times 
showed that today many other countries 
maintain postal service which in many re- 
spects has ours licked. The American peo- 
ple want the best. They're willing to pay 
for it—willing and able. 

Because this traditional attitude toward 
the post-office service has been upheld pretty 
consistently, the service has been broadened 
and improved through the years. Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic administrations 
have had a share in many succesful adven- 
tures in post office enterprise, 

Looking backward the New York Times 
recalHs the start of registered mail in 1855; 
the start of the pony express in 1860; free 
city delivery, in 1863; money orders, 1867; 
special delivery, 1885; rural free delivery, 
1896; postal savings, 1911; airmail, 1918; the 
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start of experimental flying of regular 3-cent 
mail. 

To these should be added parcel post early 
in this century—a revelutionary though 
controversial boon to business and to private 
citizens, and c. o. d service. 

Besides all this the post office renders ex- 
tracurricular services: It gives out informa- 
tion regarding civil-service examinations 
and even conducts some of the examinations. 
Documentary internal revenue stamps can 
be bought in post offices. It sells migratory 
bird hunting stamps. Postal employees are 
required to administer pensieners’ oaths in 
the execution of pension vouchers. Post 
office employees give notary public service, 
for example when you cast an absentee 
ballot. 

All these manifold services help to make 
the post office what it is—a vast apparatus 
whose civil-service employees give the pub- 
lic just as good service as the officials in 
Washington will let them. A deficit? Let’s 
pay the difference and keep the service as 
good as it can be made. 

If we wish to reduce the deficit let’s cut 
out some features which interfere with essen- 
tial service. For example, third-class mail, 
consisting mainly of unsolicited and un- 
wanted advertising mater, costs a deficit of 
more than $100 million a year. But that’s 
@ money deficit. We must figure in also the 
loss of time, space, and efficiency in proc- 
essing, loading, hauling, and carrying by 
hand the tons of third-class mail which no- 
body wants at the receiving end. We could 
save a mint of money and expedite the mail 
by eliminating most or all of the third-class 
stuff. : 

The thing to remember is that the Ameri> 
can people want to keep on with this typi- 
cally American service. They want to pay 
for it collectively, as they pay for Weather 
Bureau information, the services rendered 
by the Patent Office and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Library of Congress and its Copy- 
right Office, the Coast Guard and its Light- 
house Service. 

Then there's the National Park Service, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
They don’t pay their own way, yet these and 
many other services are essential to our life 
as a-great nation. We cherish them for the 
same reason that we maintain public librar- 
ies, hospitals, parks, botanical gardens, and 
national monuments—because our sense of 
civilization carries us beyond and above the 
concept of public service as a dollar business. 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cour- 

ier of April 17, 1957] 
A Breacu or Law 

The Post Office Department’s no-extra- 
money, no-mail trick has been so successful 
that we wouldn't be surprised if other Federal 
agencies adopted it. We can just imagine 
the public power boys in TVA saying “More 
mioney, or we won’t be able to deliver elec- 
tricity on the weekends.” If the State De- 
partment doesn’t get every dollar it wants, 
it could threaten to remove United States 
Consuls from countries visited by large num- 
ber of American tourists. The FBI could en- 
force the law only on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. ; 

The Federal agency strike threat may be 
Just the device the bureaucrats have long 
sought for the purpose of keeping down econ- 
omy-minded Congressmen. 

A return to normal mail service should 
not be an occasion to forget what Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield has done. The 
question of law violations should be pursued. 
In this connection, we note a statement by 
Joseph C. Campbell, Comptroller General of 
the United States, whose General Accounting 
Office serves as Congress’ watchdog on Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. Campbell said that the Budget Bureau 
on three occasions—last July, December, and 
February—decreased the Post Office’s fund 
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for the quarter which began April 6 in order 
to increase allotments for earliexs quarters. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that there is a law 
requiring agencies to apportion their funds 
through the entire fiscal year so that addi- 
tional funds will not be necessary. 

The Comptreller General said this 
law had been violated by the Budget Bureau 
in permitting the Post Office Department to 
spend its apprepriations so rapidly. The Post 
Office, Mr. Campbell added, violated, the spirit 
of the law. 

We feel sure that Senator OLtn D. JonNn- 
ston of South Carolina, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, will take Mr. Campbell’s charge into ac- 
count in conducting an investigation of the 
situation. Senator JoHNsTON has 
awake.and alert to this matter, and can be 


counted upon to see that the mail gets 


delivered. 





Dollar of Federal Aid Costs Ohioans $1.69 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial appearing in the Mans- 
field News Journal, entitled “Dollam of 
Federal Aid» Costs Ohioans $1.69.” Mr. 
Speaker, this editorial is worthy of the 
reading and thinking of every Member of 
this Congress. It clearly demonstrates 
what our States pay and what we re- 
ceive. It is information that should be 
remembered by the Members of this leg- 
islative body, because all of us should 
recognize that whenever the Federal 
Government participates in any pro- 
gram, we encounter additional redtape 
and additional costs. 

[From the Mansfield News-Journal of April 
15, 1957] 
Do.hak OF FepeRaAL Am Costs On10ans $1.69 

Federal aid is a great big painful laugh as 


- far as the citizens of Ohio are concerned. 


For each dollar of Federal aid that Ohioans 
get they pay out $1.69 in taxes. 

On top of that, they pay 20 percent more 
which goes to the agencies of the Federal 
Government which “handle” the aid. — - 

In contrast the great and wealthy State of 
Texas, the State of millionaires, pays only 78 
cents in taxes for each $1 it gets in Federal 
aid. . 

Ohio is one of 14 States which has to pay 
out substantially more than a dollar to get 
a dollar back. 


But-all of the States lose ?0 percent on 
the deal because that is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s handling cost, for taking money awa: 
from some people and giving it to others. - 
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“And whether a State receives more 5; le 
there intervenes the middieman, the Unites 
States Treasury, a costly and inequitab) 
dealer in the great game of dollars. T),. Fed. 
eral handling charge runs to Approximately 
20 percent of the money handled. Tha; g : 
to payroll and administration expense |." 
therefore reasonable to say that the Proposed 
$5.3.billion giveaway represents 86.3 }))),. 
in the everall. The processing fee naturally 
must come from the taxpayer. 7 
“It’s @ topsy-turvy hocus-pocus but jt has 
no element of humor to it, especially to tho. 
States which are minus in the dea! because 
they get out of the aid pool only a frac, 
of what they contribute to it.” a 
Here is a table showing what the Severa} 
States paid in and what they lost or gained 
in the Federal aid hocus-pocus: ] 


Amount taxpayers in 14 States paid in tarp, 


for each dollar of Federal aid receiyeg 
. (fiscal 1956) 
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Amount tarpayers in 34 States paid in tares 
for each dollar of Federal aid received 


- (fiscal 1956) 
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Tax Cut for Low Income Taxpayers 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
area 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today! 
introduced. two bills to provide a tax cul 
for low income taxpayers, and I rise 
discuss my reasons for so doing and 
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Congress to give early and favorable 
wet deration to my bills. 
During the last session of Congress I 
introduced @ bill substantially identical 
to one of the bills that I introduced 


today. 
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The House has cut budget requests of 
some $72 billion by over $1 billion to 
date, with the big money bills yet to 
come. I insert here a table showing the 
amount of the various cuts by the House 
of Representatives in budget requests: 


Summary of House action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 


eo 


Percent reduc- 
tion 





propriation bill Estimates Cumulative Bill reduc- Cumulative 
AP estimates tion reduction 
Bil) |Cumu- 
lative 
1. Regular and supplementals, 
1958: 
reasury-Post Office.....- 065, 291,000 |_........-.-...- $80, 364,000 f_...----.---.-.- gg ee 
ee ats ar 189, 700 | $4, 480, 480, 700 60, 794, 000 $141, 158, 000 11.8 3.2 
neral Government mat- 
Cel sass 20,921,870 | 4,801, 402,570 | 4,900,500} 146,058,500] 23.4] 3.2 
Inde it Offices.____.- 5, 923, 195, 000 | 10, 424, 597,570 | 537, 993, 300 684, 051, 800 9.0 6.5 
Labor relfare..-”-| 2,981,277, 881 | 13, 405, 875, 151 | 134,446,000] 818,497,800) 4.5 1 
Dae 5 oe 
a ayments 
onl) sti . Bel ecco 25, 504, 450 | 13, 431, 379, 601 3, 000, 000 821,497,800} 11.7 6,1 
Be ean 871, 513, 000 | 14, 302, 892, 601 217, 827,940 | 1, 039, 325, 740 0 7.32 
Justice-Judiciar 
biatesustigg Fudiciary 665, 649, 802 | 14, 968, 542, 403 | 101,850,009 | 1,141,175,749] 15.3 7.6 
2 a and deficien- 
ene ra 1957... SOE, O07, BOO Li iccncstivicen« C6 WUT; OO Bad isos uas0-- CRO Tete 
1957 ron aatpethed) haninninod 55, 100, 000 167, 500 6, 110, 000 53, 087, 500 11,1 12.1 
2. Total SCSGIOM. caccwccseccsocce~locotocececncces-| 15, 40s, 700, TP Leeehecabbiane 1, 194, 263, 249 |.......- 7.7 





The President said recently that the 
Budget Bureau has projected a surplus 
of about $1.8 billion, based on figures pre- 
ceding the euts which Congress has 
made to date. He further indicated 
that another $1.8 billion can be saved 
through administrative economies, 
which would mean an estimated surplus 
of $3.6 billion. It does not appear either 
unlikely or umreasonable to expect that 
there will be sufficient money available 
for a tax cut of the kind which I propose 
in one of my two bills. Indeed, I have 
withheld introducing any tax cut legis- 
islation until this time because I was 
not sure that responsible fiscal policy 
would permit an orderly reduction of the 
national debt together with a reasonable 
amount of tax relief. The first bill which 
I have introduced provides for raising 
individual exemptions from $600 to $700. 
Revenue loss to the Federal Government 
from this proposal will be $2.8 billion. 
Under this proposal approximately 3.6 
million people in the low-income tax 
group will be absolved from any tax lia- 


various representative income groups 
with an average family of two children: 


Married couple, 2 dependents 


CR icondnnnes $120 $40 $80 66.7 
$4,000__.......... 320 240 80 25.0 
atin neceoaas 520 440, 80 15.4 
TRAE hivecasess 1, 152 1, 064 88 7.6 
$10,000_..........-. , 592 1, 504 8s 5.5 
$15,000__........- 2, 900 2, 780 120 4.1 
ae acne tl 6, 6, 116 152 2.4 
etiiainiceendiere 18, 884 18, 648 236 1.2 
$100,000__.......- 51, 912 51, 624 288 6 
bi alae 402,456 | 402,092 364 1 
$1,000,000. ......- 857,456 | 857,092 364 () 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The other bill which I have introduced 
offers the taxpayer an increase in the 
individual exemption from $600 to $800 
per annum. This will be possible if the 
present rate of reduction in appropria- 
tions is continued by Congress. The 
reason I say this is that at the present 
rate of reduction of appropriations the 
House will cut the Eisenhower budget by 
slightly in excess of $4.7 billion. An in- 
crease in individual exemptions from 
$600 to $800 per year will reduce Treas- 
ury revenues by about $5 billion. It will 
also have the effect of eliminating about 
7.2 million of the low-income bracket 
taxpayers. 

I want to underscore this, Mr. Speak- 
er, that independent of the economies 
being effected in the budget by reduc- 
tions of appropriations by the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Eisenhower and the 
Bureau of the Budget have anticipated 
a Government surplus of about $3.6 bil- 
lion. This leaves ample room for reduc- 
tion of taxes along the lines of either of 
the 2 plans I have suggested in my 2 
bills with a budget surplus of about $3.6 
billion for reduction of the national debt. 

This is the kind of tax cut which is 
most beneficial to the economy of this 
country. It goes principally to those 
who are in the lower income-tax brackets 
and must immediately spend the pro- 
ceeds to buy their daily needs. As such, 
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it will flow immediately into the chan- 
nels of trade and create jobs and oppor- 
tunity. Those in the upper brackets 
benefit also by a reduction in taxes. In- 
dustry and trade will have an increased 
volume of money moving in pursuit of 
goods and services. All will benefit. 
Such a tax cut will stimulate business 
and industry, and it is not inconceivable 
to expect that the stimulus will be such 
as to result in additional revenue to the 
Federal Government so as to reduce esti- 
mated revenue loss. 

I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion on either of my two tax cut bills. 





Speech of Hon. Clifford Davis, of Ten- 
nessee, at the Dedication Ceremonies 
for the E. H. Crump Memorial, April 
21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the late Edward Hull Crump, who 
served as a@ Member of the House of 
Representatives in the 72d and 73d 
Congresses, was a dynamic political and 
civic leader in Memphis and the State of 
Tennessee for 5 decades. He was with- 
out question a man of integrity, patriot- 
ism, and great mental capacity. He was 
beloved by the citizens of Memphis, who 
recognized that he served unselfishly to 
build a happier and more prosperous 
community. He was interested in the 
common man. His charities and help- 
fulness were extended quietly. Many 
who were ill, discouraged, in financial 
distress, or with personal sorrows found 
ready assistance from him. 

When he left this life for a greater 
reward, the Council of Civic Clubs de- 
cided that there should be an everlasting 
memorial to his long and great life. A 
perfectly beautiful life-sized statue was 
erected in Overton Park, one of our oldest 
and most beautiful recreation and cul- 
tural centers. 

I had the very high privilege of mak- 
ing the address at the dedication of this 
memorial on the last Easter Sunday. 
In this speech I sought to recite some of 
his outstanding contributions to the life 
of our section of the country. 

By this permission to extend my re- 
marks, I have the honor to include that 
humble effort that those who knew him 
in Washington and others may be able 
to review his outstanding record. 

The address follows: 

Sprecu or Hon. CLirrorp Davis, oF TENNESSEE, 
AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES FOR THE 
E. H. Crump Memoria, Apri. 21, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, Your Honor the Mayor, 

gentlemen of the city commission, our be- 

loved Senator McKellar, and my friends: 

It is with sincere humbleness that I have 
the honor and the high privilege to repre- 
sent so many on this Easter Sunday when 
we endeavor to pay tribute to that great 
American, the late Edward Hull Crump, to 
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whose memory we are dedicating this ever- 
lasting reminder. 

Mr. Crump was my closest political adviser, 
counsellor, and friend. Countless others 
called him such. He gathered unto himself 
loyal friends in every walk of life. 

Humble in victory, without rancor in de- 
feat, he traveled far along life’s road to great 
achievement. Service to others is the toll we 
pay as we travel life’s highway. For every 
mile along his way he paid in devoted service 
to his fellowman. 

There are many roads in life which one may 
follow. Some lead to quicksands of tyranny 
and some to freedom. Some roads lead to in- 
dividual despair and others to happiness. 
Many roads lead to destinations unknown. 
Mr. Crump was always ready to use his legis- 
lative influence to erect a helpful sign for the 
benefit of his fellow citizens traveling along 
life’s many highways. He never hesitated to 
recommend the coercion of law to prevent 
the stronger travelers from impeding the 
progress of the weak. He used his voice and 
his vote to help those stranded in the march 
of life through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Crump was devoted to his mother, who 
created a family atmosphere in which he 
breathed the highest ideals and was stimu- 
lated to sustained and strenuous intellectual 
and moral effort in order to conform to family 
standards. His mother had an abiding con- 
fidence in the future of her son, which 
strongly influenced him to justify it. 

Through three generations of this family 
the same could well be written. Mr. Crump 
had great pride in the three fine sons he and 
his beloved wife brought to manhood and 
success. 

While Mr. Crump was fundamentally con- 
servative, I cannot help but refer to him even 
so as a true liberal. As a review of his record 
will show and the people more and more real- 
ize, he believed in the most freedom possible 
for the individual consistent with orderly 
society. 

For nearly a century and a half there was 
no memorial to Sir Christopher Wrenn, the 
great English mathematician, architect, and 
scholar in St. Paul’s, the great cathedral of 
his building. At long last the famous epi- 
taph was composed. That inscription known 
to so many of you who have visited the 
cathedral simply says, “Beneath lies buried 
the founder of this church and city, Chris- 
topher Wrenn, who lived more than 90 years 
not for himself but for the public good. 
Reader, if you seek his monument, look 
around you.” 

If there ever were a parallel in thought, 
it lies in this tribute to the real builder of 
Memphis. How true it is that the hard work 
of Mr. Crump will ever live in the hearts of 
generations unborn when we but look around. 

Though he never made a public speech, he 
made some of the deepest and finest utter- 
ances in meetings with public delegations 
and with his political supporters in the pri- 
vacy of his well-appointed office. Though 
not admitting that he was a city planner, he 
was constantly working for a bigger, happier, 
cleaner, and more prosperous Memphis. 

He was interested in the building of schools 
and we have but to look around to see these 
fine physical structures.. We must be re- 
minded that he insisted that the training 
of our youth be left with skilled educators. 
He tolerated no political influence in the 
election of teachers nor in the prescribed 
courses of study. 

During Mr. Crump’s administration as 
mayor, he established the juvenile court in 
the days when there were few courts of this 
jurisdiction in the land. This court to this 
day has contributed immeasurably to the 
happiness of our youth, in the rehabilitation 
of those who have faltered, and in the re- 
establishment of broken homes. So it is in 
these days when juvenile delinquency pre- 
sents a problem in so many concentrated 
centers of population, we see but rare in- 
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stances of juvenile crime in Memphis and 
no investigating committee can find reason 
to seek cause and effect here. 

It was Mr. Crump who established the 
City Beautiful Commission. He loved the 
beautiful and insisted on the city’s physical 
cleanliness. The national given 
to the efforts of the current work of the 
City Beautiful Commission bears evidence of 
its worthiness. 

Looking around further we see park after 
park built upon his urging. I shall never 
forget walking with him through - Hodges 
Field when he envisioned another place for 
athletic contests. The E. H. Crump Stadium 
will ever stand as a monument to his interest 
in athletics. It has provided a great outdoor 
arena not only for football and track events 
but has accommodated great religious 
gatherings on many occasions. 

It took courage to force some transporta- 
tion companies to separate grades for safety 
and easy movement of traffic, but the older 
citizens within the hearing of my voice know 
that he had that courage and in many in- 
stances viaducts and subways were con- 
structed.* : 

One of the great monuments to his 
memory is the beautiful Mississippi River 
bridge, to which I shall always refer most 
naturally as the E. H. Crump Bridge. The 
late Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, longtime 
Commissioner of Public Roads, considered 
this the finest and most beautiful bridge built 


under the many years of his administra-. 


tion. Mr. Crump influenced the building of 
the beautiful approaches and the modern 
lighting facilities. He it was who had the 
vision for this necessary gateway east and 
west. Senator McKELLAR was a great in- 
strument in its successful conclusion, and in 
a small way I was able to work with him 
and local officials and citizens of Memphis 
and Arkansas under the constant direction 
of Mr. Crump. 

The Memphis harbor project so important 
to the future of Memphis, which will add to 
our transportation needs and the making of 
more payrolls and the spread of wealth to 
everybody in Memphis, was a creation of his 
own mind. This development already so far 
along in its design and building is progress- 
ing steadily toward the fullest possible 
accomplishment. 

Years ago he became interested in clean- 
ing up the bad conditions at our front door 
in the Wolf River channel. An interceptor 
sewer was built but we found that with the 
rapidly growing population and the develop- 
ment of chemicals and industry still more 
had to be done. One of his last monu- 
ments, not yet completed, is the cutting of 
Wolf River directly into the main channel of 
the Mississippi on the northern limits of our 
city. I am pleased to advise that we are 
nearing success in this matter and I have 
dedicated my best efforts as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works in the House, 


All of you know that cheap power from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
to our prosperity and has benefited 
tion tremendously. Mr. Crump 
was an advocate of cheap power 
never failed for a moment in supporting 
Philosophy and the objectives of TVA, 
it was he who builded another monument 
in insisting that Memphis purchase the dis- 
tribution system for electricity. Today under 
wise management our light division is op- 
erating on good business principles and is 
keeping up with the growth of Memphis 
most satisfactorily. 

He was interested in natural gas 
to Memphis, and all of us know the tremen- 
dous demands on our water system and the 
fine way in which those demands are met. 

So we have another monument that will 
live for all time in the distribution of public 
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utilities by a city well known throughoyt 
the country for its efficiency and its Service 
to the people. And I should like to reming 
all of you that working with his long-time 
friend, Mr. E. W. Hale, former chairman ¢ 
our county commission, he established th. 
same unselfish interest in county affairs x 
he did in purely city matters, and wit a 
recognized strong city and county goverp. 
ment cooperating in matters of State gov. 
ernment, we have reached a high place jy 
the family of cities. 

On many occasions Mr. Crump surprise 
me by his knowledge of the Bible. pp. 
doubtedly he read it with a deep earnestneg 
and with an amazing understanding. He hay 
had one of the cleanest minds I have eye, 
encountered. 

An excellent conversationalist, he hay 
in his fine brain such a wealth of genera 
information that he could talk accurately 
thoroughly, and exhaustively about any sup. 
ject that could be suggested by anyone. 

Mr. Crump was most highly respected a 
a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives during his two terms of 
service. 

It must not be forgotten that he was seven 
times a delegate to the Democratic Nationa 
Conventions, a member of the Democratic 
State committee for 4 years, of the Demo. 
cratic National Committee for 9 years, 4 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution, as 
well as a successful mortgage-loan, real. 
estate, and investment banker. 

When I had business at the White House 
some years ago,President Roosevelt opened 
the conversation with an inquiry about Mr, 
Crump. He asked particularly that I urge 
him to come to see him. Shortly before 
President Roosevelt’s death, he telephoned 
Mr. Crump and asked that he drop by to see 
him on a matter of some importance. Upon 

from the visit, Mr. Crump said to 
me, “Cliff, the President will not be with us 
long.” In less than a fortnight, he had 
passed on to his reward. I have often said 
that to many Mr. Crump seemed to have an 
extraordinary ability to see far into the fu- 
ture and oftentimes many of us felt he could 
see through a stone wall. 

He gave to all of us two mottoes which I 
have never heard used by any other man. 
They have been most valuable to me per- 
sonally. He said, “Plan your work and work 
your plan.” And still another was, “Ob- 
serve, remember, and compare.” If in every 
walk of life we could but observe a set of 
circumstances, remember them well, and 
compare the relationship with a problem or 
emergency of the moment, we could save s0 
many mistakes in decision. 

To me, this is not a sad moment. The 
man we honor had much too full a life for 
that. I must confess, however, a feeling of 
great loneliness and-a heart filled with a 
longing for his counsel in these troublesome 
days. I like the works of the poet Edwin 


Markham: f 

“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a kingly cedar—green with 

: boughs— 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills 

And leaves a lonesome space against the 
sky.” : 


Born of a great intellect, Mr. Crump was 
& man of great faith, industry, and manifold 
é He had faith in his fellow man. 
That faith in others led them to put thelr 
trust in him. 
_ He had great faith in our kind of govern- 
ment. His life was dedicated to its pres- 
ervation and its betterment. His compass 
‘was the Constitution of his country; his ult!- 
mate goal, a better life for his fellow man. 
To paraphrase Emerson, governments have 
their development in the moral integrity and 
character of man. 
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« believed in a life hereafter. 
= of the imperishable yearnings of the 
soul of man is to live beyond the day of 
th. 
a to himself an everlasting memorial. His 
services to his Government and, through 
Government, to his fellow man will go on 
andon. Many hereafter, because of his en- 
nobling example, will gain inspiration to 
serve in the cause to which he gave his full 
devotion. That will be our lasting memorial 
in his honor. 





Address by Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp I wish to include 
the following address made by His Excel- 
lency, Ambassador Joaquin E. Salazar, 
of the Dominican Republic, on the occa- 
sion of his presentation of $100,000 as the 
first check of the half-million dollar gift 
from the Dominican Republican to Dr. 
Fred Soper of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau in Washington: 

Dr. Soper, Secretary General Dr. Mora, gen- 
tlemen, it is a most distinct privilege for me 
to place in the hands of the Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau this initial 
contribution by my country for the Bureau’s 
campaign against malaria throughout the 
Americas. 

Upon receiving the pertinent instructions 
from my government for this purpose, the 
thought immediately struck me that its fi- 
nancial assistance for the eradication of the 
physical scourge of malaria is proof anew of 
the dynamic spirit with which the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, inspired 
by Generalissimo Trujillo’s leadership, vigi- 
lantly, and diligently endeavors to improve 
the lot of humankind in all spheres. Under 
that lofty leadership, the Government of the 
Dominican Republic has devoted itself these 
last decades to the enhancement of the dig- 
nity of man by safeguarding and improving 
ip every possible way the living conditions 
of our citizenry. In following its ideals of 
well-being and happiness for the Dominican 
people, my government has clearly seen the 

tionable need for eliminating every 
form of misery from our communities. That 
is why what may be termed the Trujillo 
program of government can be defined as a 
persistent effort to eradicate ignorance, dis- 
ease, poverty and all other manifestations 
of fear and want from our soil. 

As an example of this let me point to the 
fact that we are conducting this very mo- 
ment a nationwide all-out campaign to elim- 
inate illiteracy from our midst. Generalis- 


territory, whether Dominican or foreigner, 
to heip in this noble cause. 
t aspects of this patriotic 





financial 
land malaria will soon be a thing of the past. 
I do not have to go into detail as to what 
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such blessings mean for the Dominican 
people. 

Our country’s prodigious progress in all 
fields—political, social, and economic—is not 
ours alone to enjoy, but, rather, is for the 
benefit of men everywhere. In the moral 
order, we stand foremost among those na- 
tions which stanchly combat any infiltration 
of the deadly virus of international commu- 
nism. In the material order, our service to 
humanity’s forward march is no less con- 
spicuous, as shown by the special contribu- 
tion amounting to $100,000 which we are 
making today to the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau as a first instalment toward a total 
of $500,000, for its malaria-eradication pro- 
gram. 

Out of our sentiments of brotherhood and 
love that are so deeply rooted in the Domini- 
can. spirit toward anything related to this 
great family of American nations, in dedi- 
cated service to the loftiest ideals of Pan 
Americanism, I express the hopes of my Gov- 
ernment that our contribution will go a long 
way in helping get rid of the physical evil 
that is malaria and, also, its concomitant 
harm to men’s minds and their spirit. 





Congressman Paul C. Jones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter of appreciation 
which is self-explanatory. 

Few men have rendered such notable 
service to American agriculture. 


The letter is as follows: 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Pavut C. JoNngEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN JONES: Thank you 
from the bottom of my heart on behalf of 
depression-struck family farmers all over the 
country for your untiring, sincere, and effec- 
tive efforts to bring about enactment of the 
farm income-improving feed-grain bill. 

If your efforts had succeeded, almost every 
farm family in the Nation would have had 
almost one-fifth more income in 1957 than 
they otherwise will have. Moreover, enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation for which 
you worked so hard would have left the live- 


' stock-feed grain economy and the entire 


farm economic situation in a stronger and 
healthier position to face subsequent years. 

I know from close personal observation 
that you did everything a Member of the 


* House humanly could to bring about enact- 


ment of this income-improving bill. While 
the temporary setback that family farm 
forces received is a disappointment to all of 
us, you may be sure your efforts were not 
entirely in vain. The fight you made has 
become part of the record of farmers’ long, 
uphill struggle to attain a full parity of in- 
come and living standards in a prosperous 
expanding national economy. 

Personally, may I thank you for the fine, 
courteous, and cooperative way in which you 
have helped me to make my feeble efforts as 
effective as the circumstances permitted. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. Baker, 


Coordinator of Legislative Services. 
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Russians Are Trying To Bully Us and 
Hoax the World, Says Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
former President Truman, as President, 
and now as former President, always 
spoke or speaks with firmness, directness, 
strength, and with consistency. The 
whole world, Communist controlled and 
non-Communist, knew that, first, Presi- 
dent Truman made his own decisions, 
and second, that when he made them 
he meant them. 

Before making any decision on foreign 
affairs, he always saw that friendly na- 
tions and allies of our country were con- 
sulted and advised. He never did any- 
thing that would cause a friendly nation 
to think it was slighted or cause them to 
impugn our motives, particularly from 
the angle of respect and friendship. 

He is one man the gang of conspira- 
tors in the Kremlin respected, because 
they feared him. 

They know that Harry S. Truman is a 
true leader—a man of decision. They 
also know that Harry S. Truman is a 
man of courage—a warrior. 

The conspiratorial gang in the Krem- 
lin, and their associates elsewhere, know 
that he will not fall for their “soft- 
soaping” tactics; that he would not fol- 
low the road to appeasement to another 
Munich for the West. They also know 
that Harry S. Truman as President, and 
now as an elder statesman of the United 
States, knew and knows the cold, cruel, 
destructive mind of a Communist-in- 
fact, with their origin of “hate” of all 
peoples and all governments who do not 
agree with or submit to their will. 

In an article appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe of April 28, 1957, as well 
as other newspapers throughout the 
country, which I include in my remarks, 
former President Truman again gives his 
keen knowledge of‘the intent and pur- 
poses of international communism, 
warning the American people of the 
danger of falling for changed Communist 
tactics—not any changed intent—and 
clearly showing that the conspiratorial 
intent of international Communist to 
world revolution and thereby world 
domination, still exists. 

It would be well for our people, and the 
peoples of other countries outside the 
sphere of Soviet—Communist—domina- 
tion to pay heed to the views of former 
President Truman, for his views are 
those of the man of actual experience. 

Our country and the free world, with 
the chances of a future world of peace, 
would be better off if President Eisen- 
hower subordinated whatever personal 
feelings he may have against former 
President Truman, and sought his direct 
and active advice and assistance in these 
trying days that the world is undergoing. 

Former President Truman knows that 
“soldiers fight when statesmen fail” and 
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that whenever possible to avoid it, the 
Uniteds«States should not try to go it 
alone. 

The article follows: 


Russians Are TryInc To BuLLy Us anp Hoax 
THE WoriLp, Says TRUMAN—MANKIND Is 
Sick WITH ANXIETY AND FEAR OF ANOTHER 
War—Rvussia Lixes Ir THat Way 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

The Russians have reached a new climax 
fin their campaign of fear. They are trying 
to make Western Europe surrender to their 
Communist designs. That is the main rea- 
son behind their series of nuclear explosions 
and their thinly‘veiled threats of annihila- 
tion in their recent messages to European 
capitais. Their object is to disarm and dis- 
rupt the free world. 

The Russians like to pose as a peace-loving 
nation, anxious only about its own security 
and survival, when, in fact, the real pur- 
pose of the Kremlin is to terrorize free 
nations into coming under its influence. 

I am sorry to say that there are some 
people who cry peace, peace with the Rus- 
sians when there is no peace, just as Jere- 
miah lamented in Babylonian times. There 
are those today who do not realize that un- 
less the free nations face up to the Bolshe- 
viks and meet strength with strength, there 
can be but one kind of peace—a Hungarian 
peace on Kremlin terms. 

I believe the Russians are attempting to 
do three things: They are trying to intimi- 
date the free world: they are trying to break 
up the NATO alliance; they are determined, 
at any cost, to achieve supremacy and domi- 
nation in the nuclear field. 

The Russians are taking advantage of the 
opportunity we gave them in the Suez mis- 
adventure to drive the western allies. still 
further apart. In the typical Russian fash- 
ion of exploiting the fear of nuclear war, 
they are combining an unusual number of 
nuclear explosions with threats of destruc- 
tion to independent nations in the west, 
the south, and the east. 

We must be neither intimidated nor be- 
guiled into lowering our guard by naively 
believing that the Russians are now really 
serious in seeking better relations with us 
and our western allies. 

We must not again make the mistake we 
made at the Geneva “summit” Conference 
when our Government wishfully mistook the 
grinning tactics of the new masters of the 
Kremlin as a sign of a reformed Russian ap- 
proach to world peace. 

In fact, the Geneva Conference proved to 
be a major hoax to cover Russian maneuvers 
for penetration. of the Middle East. One of 
Russia’s historic aims has been the control 
of the Middle East through the Black Sea 
Straits. 

I speak with some experience when I urge 
that we should never again meet with the 
Russian rulers outside of Washington. 

Three Presidents of the United States have 
gone to meet the Russians at places suitable 
to their convenience and needs. 

We in the United States and the free world 
have waited patiently for the emergence of a 
truly peaceful Russia. We will be the first to 
welcome and cooperate with well-meaning 
Russians for world . 

But pending the emergence of a truly 
peaceful Russia, we must not forget that the 
only thing the masters of the Kremlin have 
ever understood is force. For that reason we 
are compelled to maintain our strength and 
to help maintain the strength of the free 
world. 

This is no policy of despair; it is the course 
of prudence and hope. Time is on the side 
of the free peoples of the world, and until the 
Russian people are free to assume their re- 
sponsibility in helping to guard the peace of 
the world, we must do everything we can to 
discourage Russian dictators from embark- 
ing on mad ventures which will lead even- 
tually to World War III, 
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I strongly believe, therefore, that Great 
Britain and the United States should con- 
tinue as expeditiously as possible whatever 
experiments are necessary to maintain our 
supremacy in the nuclear field. 

Let us bear in mind that our continued 
experiments should also enable our scientists 
to find new ways of harnessing nuclear en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes. We have already 
learned many important facts from our tests 
with the hydrogen explosion. 

I, for one, have some misgivings about our 
negotiations for a so-called open sky. 

I would suggest that from above the sur- 
face, even with the most sensitive equip- 
ment, we will be able to see only what the 
Russians allow us to see. Until we have full 
and equal inspection on the ground as well 
as underground, we may find ourselves in a 
position where we are likely to lose more than 
we can gain. 

At the very moment the Russians are 
bullying us and our allies with their large 
assortment of nuclear explosions, they are 
attempting, at the same time, to deceive the 
world by saying they are prepared to stop 
their own tests, on the condition Britain 
and the United States agree in advance to 
stop their tests. 

For one thing, let us remind the Russians 
that when we make agreements, we keep 
them. The Russians have another code 
when it comes to agreements. They keep 
only the ones that suit their purposes. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion that there 
can be no agreement on nuclear tests or 
nuclear weapons control except under a sys- 
tem of rigorous and continuous mutual in- 
spection. 

I would ask the Russians if they are pre- 
pared to let our inspectors see for themselves 
what they are really doing. If not, we must 
remain on guard and continue to suspect 
the intentions and motives of the Russians. 

This is a state of affairs which the world 
cannot too long endure. All the peoples of 
the earth want peace, but the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship persists in blocking it.. 

For 12 years, since the end of the Second 
World War, the Kremlin dictatorship has not 
ceased its relentless harassment of every ef- 
fort the West has made to reach a working 
agreement with Russia. 

The cold war persists even after the death 
of Stalin, and the brief campaign of de- 


as we do. 


couraging and 
and independence everywhere for all peoples 
who feel ready for it. 
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the necessary concessions for an assureq 
world peace. In fact, coexistence is Russia's 
idea of making everybody do what Russia 
wants. 

There are some people, and I repre; to 
say some governments, who have not :. 
cepted the fact that but for Russian jp. 
transigence the world would now be en joy. 
ing the pursuits of peace. : 

Mankind today is sick with anxiety ang 
torn by fear of another world war, 0) 
because Russia wants it that way. 

It is up to Russia to dispel the belief tn. 
she cannot achieve her legitimate aims . 
a free and peaceful world. She can achiey, 
peace, if she really wants it, as all othe 
nations do. 

For if Russian performance were up to ji; 
pretended peaceful propaganda, there woul 
have been no conflict in Korea, no Far kag 
crisis “and no Middle East crisis. Ther 
would have been no slaughter of Polish ang 
Hungarian people, and no crushing burdens 
of an armaments race. The world would be 
directing its energies toward production fy 
peace and the improvement of the standards 
of living of all peoples everywhere. 

Every attempt to reason with the Rix. 
sian dictators and every effort at reason. 
able compromise and conciliation have failed, 

More than ever now our foreign policy 
needs to be clear and unmistakable. Let 
us stop running around the globe with dis. 
jointed pieces of policy pulled out of the 
air and made on the fly. Let us have reaj 
frankness and bipartisanship in the admin. 
istration’s relations with Congress. We must 
check the growing skepticism that in ou 
foreign policy we don’t know where we are 
going or what we are doing. 

Above all, let us be sure that the Russians 
and our allies do not continue to have that 
idea. 


ely 





Employment of the Handicapped: A 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I am proud to insert an essay on 
community responsibility for offering 
employment opportunities to the physi- 
cally handicapped. This essay was writ- 
ten by a very intelligent young lady in 
my congressional district. It placed fifth 
in the 1957 national essay contest con- 
ducted by the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 


The author is Miss Clare Frances Con- 
nors, of Mechanic Street, Bellingham, 
Mass. Miss Connors and the other con- 
test winners will receive their awards 
from the hands of President Eisenhower 
at the annual meeting of the President's 
ittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped on Thursday, May 23. 

As Miss Connors’ representative 10 
Congigss, I am delighted with her suc- 

I share in the pride which I know 
family and all her friends and class- 
mates must feel. Miss Connors is a stu- 
dent at St. Mary’s Central Catholic High 
School, in Milford, Mass., which will 
honors accorded Miss Con- 
be presented to th? 
@ wood and bronze wall plaque 
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which will be a permanent record of the 
achievement of Miss Connors and the 
school where she has had such excellent 


aining. 
The essay follows? 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED: A Com- 
MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Clare Frances Connors) 

“we hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
ynalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
These ideals, taken from the Declaration of 
Independence, are dear to all Americans. 
our forefathers died for them; our democracy 
was founded upon them; our lives revolve 
about them. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” —the most treasured rights in all our 
heritage. And yet, they are actually being 
denied to @ certain group of our fellow 
Ameri t here in the “land of the free 
and the Home of the brave.” I am speaking 
of the handicapped. For centuries these un- 
fortunate people have been misunderstood, 
neglected, and sometimes even mistreated. 
And even today, in our land of freedom and 
protherly love, they have been forgotten to 
a great extent. 

Iam not saying that we have imprisoned 
them, or that we have afflicted them in any 
corporal way. But how can a man consider 
his life fruitful and purposeful when he is 
banished to the care of relatives or placed 
in a rest home, there to spend his days in 
empty idleness? Is this the life meant by 
our predecessors in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Obviously not. Can aman truly 
possess liberty when he must depend upon 
the generosity of others for the very neces- 
sities of life? Again, obviously not. Fur- 
thermore, can a man truly be said to be en- 
gaged in the “pursuit of happiness” if he is 
not given the opportuity to develop his 
talents and abilities? Again, we must admit 
that he cannot. 

But what cam be done to aid these physi- 
cally people to enjoy the fruits 
of liberty? The answer to this problem lies 
in one word—employment. Employment 
gives @ mam much more than money; it 
gives him a sense of security and independ- 
ence, and, above all, it enables him to feel 
that he is making some worthwhile contri- 
bution to civilization. 

In the past, and even at present, em- 
ployers have most unwilling to hire 
physically workers. “It is not good 
business to hire the handicapped,” they ob- 
jected. “My other employees do not like 
to see them around; they make my estab- 
lishment appear to be a charity concern; 
and they drive away business, for customers 
do not like to see them or ask them for 
service.” ~~ 

These and other objections were answered 
themselves when their 
themselves came dur- 
At this time, most of 


so crucial that employers were eventually 
forced to hire handicapped workers to main- 
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The employment of the handicapped is a 
community responsibility. After all, what is 
a community? A large collection of homes, 
business buildings and public utilities? A 
political division of territory? A group of 
people having common interests and ideas? 
Yes, the community is all of these, but it is 
also something much more important—a 
group of people having a common goal—the 
general welfare of all—in which each member 
cooperates in attaining that goal. 

- The “general welfare of all” has many as- 
pects. Among these are the social, economic, 
and moral aspects. Socially, a community 
cannot function perfectly unless all of its 
members are playing their proper roles. But 
what of the handicapped? Can they be con- 
sidered to be in their proper roles when they 
are left to be a family burden or a public 
charge? No, their proper role is like that of 
any able-bodied member of the community— 
being employed in some work which benefits 
the community as a whole. Therefore, if a 
community desires social harmony, it must 
enable the handicapped to utilize their abili- 
ties for the common good. 

The economic prosperity of the community 
depends upon the manner in which it utilizes 
its resources. When Members of the com- 
munity refuse to employ their fellow citizens 
merely because they have a physical handi- 
cap, the community is being deprived of its 
potential manpower. 

The moral law requires us to render to each 
man his due. This is especially binding in 
the case of the employment of the handi- 
capped. For, if a man demonstrates ability 
to perform a certain service, and is conscien- 
tious and willing, justice certainly demands 
that he be given the opportunity to prove 
himself. It is, then, the moral obligation of 
the community to give all of its handicapped 
members a chance to demonstrate their 
capabilities. 

Much can be done about this great respon- 
sibility of the community. Private citizens 
can do a great deal to arouse public opinion. 
Civic groups can be organized for the purpose 
of alerting employers to the value of handi- 
capped workers. And eventually the com- 
munity as a whole, abandoning the phrase 
“Let George do it,” will take up the motto 
of the current craze, “Do it yourself,” until 
the combined efforts of all will finally suc- 
ceed in abolishing the greatest handicap of 
all—unemployment. 





I, Me, My, Miae 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to print I am enclosing correspond- 
ence which is self-explanatory: 

New YorkK, N. Y., April 18, 1957. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE CANNON: May I re- 
spectfully register the fact that as a voter, 
I agree completely with the New York Times 
editorial position on the irresponsibility and 
politically prompted motives behind your 
committee’s actions in its un-thought- 
through cuts in appropriations. And may I 
further state my belief that the American 
public as a whole, having voted overwhelm- 
ingly for President Eisenhower and his pro- 
gram, will. prove to have long memories 
politically on your present actions. 


' Sincerely, 
M. McCrum, 
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Aprit 22, 1957. 

Dear Sir: In response to the accompany- 
ing letter of April 18, 1957, who in the world 
would consider it politically expedient te 
deny appropriations? 

I take my political life in my hands every 
time I vote to cut these topheavy budgets. 
But I have been here so long that I can 
afford to vote for the general welfare and 
the solvency of the Government notwith- 
standing the bludgeoning assaults from the 
lobbyists and special interests and self- 
seeking pressure groups who jam Washington 
and the corridors of the Capitol and fill the 
mail with letters like yours. 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours. 
CLARENCE CANNON. 





Crisis in Middle East Eyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
interesting article entitled “Crisis in the 
Middle East Eyed,” appearing in one of 
the strongest Republican papers in the 
country, in its April 28, 1957, issue, and 
written by George Minot, an outstanding 
member of his great profession. 

In his article George Minot gives an 
idea on several questions of import to 
our people of-the real views prevailing 
among the 1,200 members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, at 
their meeting in New York City last week, 
and gives an idea of their concern about 
certain policies and actions of the 
present Republican administration. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald of April 
28, 1957] 
CrIsIs IN MrippLe East Evep 
(By George Minot) 

There were two things on which the 1,200 
members of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association agreed at their meeting 
in New York this last week. One was that 
there is no sign of a letup in the increase 
of individual prices and services. The other 
was that in this country people will spend 
more money, have bigger incomes and pay 
larger taxes in 1957 than in any, year in 
history. 

As was the case last year, they were an 
outwardly optimistic crowd. But if you 
went to enough of their gatherings, and sat 
around late enough into the night, you 
would find that off the record a great many 
of them were worried about costs, creeping 
inflation, and such things as consumer-price 
indexes. 

INFLATION STALKING NATION 


The rise in prices in March was only two- 
tenths of a point, and of itself it might be 
dismissed as of little or no importance. But 
editors and publishers from one end of the 
United States to the other and from Ha- 
waii, Peurto Rico, and Canada were quick 
to point out that the March rise represented 
the seventh such monthly rise in succes- 
sion. Consumer prices now have risen with- 
out interruption for a full year. In that 
time they have moved up from 114.7 to 
118.8, which is 3.7 percent, 
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William Dwight, of Holyoke, president of 
the association, found this problem of infla- 
tion stalking across the room in a discussion 
ef scores of individual topics on the pro- 
gram. The system of life we have developed 
in the United States is at stake, was the 
way he put it. 

If you wanted to find what executives 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific thought 
about the way things were going, you prob- 
ably got a better idea by sitting in with 
informal groups at luncheons, in hotel lob- 
bies, or the proverbial smoke-filled rooms at 
night. Here you would run into topics like 
these: 

BIG BUDGET NOT POPULAR 

Tke ard his health: This was the one ques- 
tion you ran into most often. There seemed 
to be sincere and affectionate interest in that. 
The answers were all to the good. Two or 
three of the publishers had visited the White 
House in. the last month. One had played 
golf with him in Augusta, Another had at- 
tended one of the famous stag dinners last 
week. From all the story was the same. Ike 
is fine. He feels as good as he looks. His 
cough is gone. He never has been more 
sharp, more alert, possessed of more poise, 
working harder. 

The budget before Congress: Very few per- 
sons like it and not too many understand it. 
This is how John S. Knight, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, expressed it: “When Mr. 
Eisenhower was elected he talked about re- 
ducing our commitments, but now they seem 
actually to have been expanded. Another 
change is in his attitude toward the size of 
Federal spending. At first he talked of the 
prudent use of the taxpayer’s dollar—the 
emphasis was on governmental economy. 
Then he came up with the largest peacetime 
budget in history. The people are at a loss 
to understand why this is so.” 

Norman Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, was more emphatic than 
many others that the budget should be 
sharply cut. “The minimum cut should be 
$5 billion,” he said. 

The state of business: You didn’t have to 
be around New York long last week to dis- 
cover that the scare about business condi- 
tions was over. Analysts who were gloomy 
in January were optimistic again. Now they 
will tell you 1957 will be one of the best irf 
the history of American business. It may 
not be a recordbreaker, or show a gain over 
last year, but it will be good by almost any 
standard. In nearly every activity, in al- 
most every section of the country activity is 
at a high level. Obviously the economy is 
not headed for a bust. Home building, hurt 
by tight money, is picking up sharply again 
on the Pacific coast. Automobiles, slow in 
February and early March, are getting the 
upturn expected in April. It seems certain 
the industry will sell more cars in 1957 than 
in 1956. 

WHOSE CRISIS IS IT? 


The recurring crisis in the Mid East: The 
idea that every time a place like Jordan gets 
into trouble or King Hussein fails to manage 
his affairs, then it becomes our crisis, is a 
proposition that fails to gain much enthu- 
siasm among newspaper publishers. The best 
thing Washington can do is to keep out of it, 
was a statement you heard more and more 
often when you asked why we shouldn’t be 
alert to rescue the situation in the Middle 
East when and if it gets out of hand. And 
the warning of the President the other day 
that the United States regards the hadepen- 
dence and integrity of Jordan as vital clarified 
nothing. 

“It is one thing,” said a New York pub- 
lisher, “to pledge support to nations—if they 
seek it—beset by armed aggressors. It is 
something else again to flirt with a foreign 
policy that makes every political crisis of 
every nation our responsibility.” 

The people around Ike: During the first 
term, Sherman Adams, former Governor of 
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Republican Party could do a lot worse than 


of applause broke its 30 minutes. 


Modern Republicanism: It might be amus- 
ing here to repeat the standard greeting 
handed out by some members of the Wash- 
ington press corps attending the meetings: 

“Are you @ modern Republican?” And 
your answer was supposed to be: , 

“Certainly not. My father and mother 
were married.” 





The Twin Enemies of Freedom—Commu- 
nism, Like Crime, Advances and Takes 
Hold Because Men Ignore God—Com- 
Spiritual Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 


Council of Catholic Women at Chicago, IIl., 
entitled “The Twin Enemies of Freedom.” 


printed in the CoNGREsSIONAL Recor. 
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If you have no objection I would appre. 
ciate very much having the privilege o: pre. 
senting this to the House of Representative; 
and ask unanimous consent to have sam. 


Thanking you for your consideration ,; 
this request, I have the honor to te, 
Cordially, 


CLYDE Dov tr, 
Member of Congress. 
Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT 
or Justice, 
FPrepEeraL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
OFFICE OF THE Director 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1957. 

Hon. Ciypde Doytz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. c 
_My Dear Concressman: I have received 
your kind letter of January 10, 1957, ang; 
am happy to enclose a copy of my November; 
9, 1956, speech before the National Councij 
of Catholic Women which you may certainly 
feel free to have included in the Congres. 
SIONAL RECORD. 
Your interest in this regard is indeeg 
encouraging. 


J. Encar Hoover, 


Tue TwIn ENEMIEs OF FREEDOM 


(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed. 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 
28th annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, November 9, 
1956, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 11) ) 
T am honored to discuss with this out- 

standing group of “career’’ women a matter 

of urgency to every home in America, 


As homemakers and mothers, you must be 
disturbed, as I am, with the continued ad- 
vance of the twin enemies of freedom—crime 
and communism. ‘These evil forces menace 
not only the security of our Nation but they 
also menace the homes of America, which 
are the foundations of our civilization. 

Statistics show that before this year comes 
have been blighted by sorrow and 
because of crime. Lawlessness wil! 
some of these homes of their bread- 
and leave disgrace, shame, and heavy 
hearts, as their loved ones join the ever- 
expanding forces of the lawless. 
newspapers carried a heart- 
warming report that church membership in 
ca has now passed the 100 million mark. 
t is good news for all of us. But this 
n was marred for me by the knowl- 
nearly 11% milion persons have 
for serious offenses, or to bring 
dreadful fact into sharper focus, 1 out of 
15 persons in our Nation has a record 
life in the abstract 
that the number of 

for measuring 
I invite them to 
record of convictions. This rec- 
that more than 5% million per- 
been convicted for one or more 
of the law, or 1 out of every 29 


materialism, all too fre- 
merely in terms 
‘ @ shocking fact that 
every home in America $467 4 
‘estimated total of $20 billion each 


staggering cost of crime in dollars and 
more realistic when we face 
$1 spent on educa- 
tion, $1.29 is spent on . For every $1 
of America 
mational debt could 
be wiped out completely in 14 years if this 
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than to pay tribute to the lawless. But un- 
fortunately the real cost cannot be measured 
jn monetary terms. 

some 11% million people in these United 
states have either been disgraced or have 
nad their lives completely ruined in their 
attempts to live outside the law. If a per- 
son wants to throw his life away, he has that 
choice. But it is not a right; because the 
innocent suffer more than those who violate 
the laws. The real tragedy of crime lies in 
the suffering of its innocent victims. In any 
94-hour period, 7,094 serious crimes are com- 
mitted across our ‘land. Every time your 
watch ticks off 12 seconds you can record the 
occurrence Of @ serious violation. 

I believe the basic source of pressures for 
peace and security lies with the women of 
america. The fact that you have gathered 
here in in convention is proof that 
‘the necessity for militant action to sustain 
the American way of life is obvious to you. 
For today, @& dangerous complacency 
threatens to blind our people to the menaces 
which would destroy us unless they are recog- 
nized and curbed. 

Textbooks are filled with theories on crime 
causation. There are many contributing fac- 
tors to crime, but the real cause can be 
stated in simple terms: crimes are committed 
by those who lack a sense of moral responsi- 
bility. For the most part, they commit crime 
knowingly and with deliberate intent. If 
we are to live in an America free of crime, 
if we are to see & better world, then we must 
live by and teach the golden rule. 
Criminals are made—not born. The blame 
for crime must be placed where it rightly 
belongs—upon the adult. A new sense of 
responsibility must be born in the home if we 
are to reverse the trend of youth to- 
ward lawlessness. Reasonable discipline, ad- 
ministered with consistency, is essential in 
developing a stable individual. 9 
_The crime problem is basically a youth 
problem. In the past 4 years, while the 
number of 10- to 17-year-old children in this 
country increased 104% percent, arrests of 
boys and girls in this age group increased 
nearly 21 percent. Youths are committing 
more serious crimes with increasing fre- 
quency, and this is a source of real alarm in 
every © in the land. 

Last year 2,262,450 major offenses were 
committed by the Nation’s crime army. A 
little over 42 percent of these crimes were 
committed by children under 18, and nearly 
half of these were under 15. The 10- to 17- 
year-olds last year were involved in 62 per- 
cent of all arrests for automobile thefts, 53 
percent of all arrests for burglary, 47 percent 


This situation, in the final analysis, is not 
the failure of youth but the failure of adults. 


into a 
morass Of disbelief—where they have no 
faith, no belief in a Supreme Being, no re- 
spect for the rights of others, no belief in the 
dignity of man, and finally, no belief in 
themselves. 

There must be training for parenthood as 
Well as @ fixing of responsibility for the fail- 
ure of parenthood. Too many parents allow 
their children to run free with no check on 
What they do, where or with whom they go. 
The result is a juvenile jungle. Too many 
homes breed juvenile delinquents through 
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parental neglect. Too many children are left 
to shift for themselves—hungry, helpless, 
loveless. 

‘When parents are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to know where their children are and 
what they are doing, the risk for their future 
is grave. It is the parents who should be 
brought before the bar of justice to account 
for their stewardship when their children go 
astray. The parents are responsible to a 
great extent for the sins of their children. 
The parents should be held morally, legally 
and financially responsible. 

I have studied the case histories of thou- 
sands of criminals. In almost every case, the 
failure to develop character is directly at- 
tributable to lack of proper influence and 
guidance in the home. Unfortunately, the 
home no longer provides the inspiration for 
right living. The American home must be- 
come again a center of learning how to live 
as well as a center of living. 

Modern society is geared to a fast tempo; 
there are great demands on the parents to 
provide the material necessities for their 
children. Too often, the primary neéd for 
sympathetic and spiritual guidance is neg- 
lected and the child is deprived of the very 
element which is most essential to stabilize 
him emotionally and to aid him in his 
growth toward maturity. As a result of this 
thoughtless neglect, society suffers. 

What is needed is to restore the home to 
its proper place where the lessons of the 
Golden Rule are translated into daily living, 
where the members of the family counsel 
and aid each other, and where each has a 
share in the responsibilities of home life. 

What is needed is a return to the home 
where parents are companions of their chil- 
dren as well as the providers of the necessi- 
ties of life, where parents share their leisure 
time with their children, and where children 
are taught the spiritual and civic responsi- 
bilities of manhood and womanhood. A 
child above all else needs the firm moral 
backing of a conscientious mother and father 
and the love, understanding and security 
that a good Christian home affords. 

What is needed is gerater participation by 
parents with their children in the programs 
of the church, the school and the community. 
What is needed is to cease being “penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” in providing for our 
churches, schools, and community facilities. 

What is needed is a greater interest in and 
knowledge on the part of parents of the needs 
of local law enforcement agencies to the end 
that those agencies might have the support 
and the facilities so necessary to protect the 
homes of the land. Good government does 
not just happen—it is the result of the con- 
stantly vigilant efforts of the many who self- 
lessly strive to build a better community, and 
beyond that, a better Nation and a better 
world. 

What is needed above all is to practice the 
living faith of our fathers in our daily lives 
and a dedication to making the Kingdom of 
God a reality on “earth as it is in Heaven.” 

The neglect in the training of so many of 
our Nation’s youth, their lack of spiritual 
nourishment, their ignorance of the great 
truths of the Bible, and the tragic void of 
God and prayer in their lives weaken our 
homes and our Nation's welfare. 

Secularism is not necessarily an evil of 
immorality and excesses. More often it is 


the evil of nonmorality and. indifference. 


That is why I say the greatest crime is the 
toleration of crime. 

Neglect at home and lack of discipline in 
the home are two of the main reasons for 
juvenile delinquency, it is true, but the basic 
cause of the present situation is that, so 
many of our young people have no real se 
of moral responsibility which comes from 
an intimate knawledge of God’s teachings. 
This is essential to meet the criminal enemies 
of our freedoms. 
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It is essential in order to meet the Com- 
munist enemy of both our spiritual and 
physical freedoms. 

Communism, like crime, advances and 
takes hold because men ignore God. The real 
danger in communism Hes in the fact that 
it is atheistic and seeks to replace the Su- 
preme Being. Communism is secularism on 
the march. It is the mortal foe of all the 
world’s religions which acknowledge the ex- 
istence of God. Either the faith of our 
fathers will triumph or communism will 
engulf us. In this land of ours the two 
cannot live side by side. 

Nowhere among the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Russia, 
Red China, or in any other part of the world 
will you find one who loves and believes in 
God. God is truth. Communists hate truth 
and, therefore, they hate the church. 

One of the slogans of the Communist Revo- 
lution in Russia in 1917 was: “Religion is 
the opium of the people.” 

This was first uttered by Karl Marx, the 
founder of communism; in 1843. Lenin, now 
resurrected by the Kremlin as the Commu- 
nist idol and guide of the present and fu- 
ture, restated it in 1905. And last year, 
Nikita Khrushchev, the present head of the 
Russian Communist Party, publicly pro- 
claimed that Communists have not changed 
their opinion on religion and said: “We re- 
main the atheists that we have always been; 
we are doing all we can to liberate those 
people who are still under the spell of this 
religious opiate.” 

When Communists temporarily and pas- 
sively tolerate religion, it is for the purpose 
of furthering communism. But time and 
again they have struck ruthlessly against 
Christians, Jews, and other faiths, torturing, 
imprisoning, and murdering those who hold 
God above the state. Those who hate God 
always bring misery in their wake. They 
are brutal, cruel, and deceitful. Commu- 
nism denies and destroys every spiritual 
value. No church and no church member 
can temporize with it. 

And now the American Communists would 
have us believe they have changed their 
philosophy. What a farce that is. They now 
even deny their allegiance to the Soviet 
Union. They now speak of advocating a 
“peaceful and constitutional road to so- 
cialism in our country.” Communism in 
America would garb itself in new and more 
respectable raiment, but it is the same old 
conspiracy against human dignity and free- 
dom it has always been and always will be. 
The Communist conspiracy is as deadly now 
as it was before the Geneva Conference be- 
cause of its false smiles. 

The “big lie” technique originated with the 
Commuhists and has been perfected by the 
Communists. Largely through this tech- 
nique, backed with a ruthlessness which 
challenges the imagination, one-fourth of the 
world’s surface and 1 out of every 3 persons, 
or 900 million souls, are under the influence 
of the Red star. The Communists never have 
taken over a country by a majority vote in a 
free election. There are only 25 million Com- 
munist Party members in some 60 countries 
of the world, a bare 3 percent of the people 
enslaved. They have attained their tyranny 
through infiltration and by brutal force, by 
seizing leadership of key organizations, popu- 
lar fronts, and lulling the vigilance of patriots 
with propaganda, lies, and deceit. 

We relax our vigil at our peril. In dealing 
with the Kremlin and its follow rs the road 
of appeasement is not the road t> peace. It 
is merely surrender on the installment plan. 

The American public must not be lulled 
into complacency by the new Communist 
propaganda line. It is just another Leninist 
tactic. Lying, twisting, and turning are their 
time-proven techniques to gain their ends. 

The: current Communist tactics do not 
change the basic goals of Communist con- 
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quest; they do not change the basic Com- 
munist techniques; they do not mean inde- 
pendence from Soviet Communist leaders; 
and they do not represent any change of 
heart.or a lessened antagonism toward reli- 
gion. Communists shift from violence and 
threats of violence to rely temporarily upon 
enticement, duplicity, and division. Thecur- 
rent Communist tactics are designed to win 
again by deceit the influence and alliance the 
Communists once enjoyed with some well- 
meaning but unsuspecting progressive-mind- 
ed persons in our Nation. These tactics are 
designed to develop a broadened base for the 
advance of Marxist socialism; and primarily 
they are designed to evade American justice 
and the relentlessness with which the Com- 
munist Party has beén prosecuted by the 
United States Department of Justice in 
American courts and exposed by congressional 
committees and the American press. - 

Communist concessions are never made 
with peaceful intentions, nor with honor, nor 
with honesty, and the Communists have 
proved time and again, when their false 
smiles will not gain their objectives, that they 
have no hesitation in using tanks and ma- 
chine guns to achieve their purpose. 

Lenin said with utter frankness, “Conces- 
sions do not mean peace with capitalism,'but 
war on a new plane.” o 

American Communists have not suddenly 
become good citizens. They are merely mak- 
ing war against America on a new plane. 

In fact, there is nothing really new in the 
current Communist tactics. The American 
Communist Party, from the time of its in- 
ception here in Chicago in 1919 until the 
present, has changed its name 9 times. The 
constitution of the Communist Party in this 
country has been changed 17 times, zigging 
and zagging for the attainment of its diaboli- 
cal.ends through deception and double talk. 

If the party runs true to form, it will 
change its constitution again next February, 
and perhaps its name, when it meets in con- 
vention in New York City. Regardless of 
what it does—of this you can be sure—it will 
be the same old crowd at the same old stand 
' banded together for the same old purpose—to 
advance the Communist cause and to serve 
the Soviet Union. They will use the same old 
techniques with which they have hoodwinked 
so many people in the past. 

The women of the Nation must make their 
contribution by raising their voices to pre- 
serve the American way of life and to 
counteract the Communist attacks against 
our laws which have so effectively been ap- 
plied to curbing the Communist program 
with its criminal ends. The chief objective 
of Communist attacks will be to discredit 
acts of Congress; the courts; the prosecu- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Justice; and the FBI. 

The strategy of the Communists to get 
others to front for them and do their dirty 
work cannot be underestimated. To illus- 
trate, last Christmas 42 persons signed a 
petition to Presidential amnestry 
for the Communist Party leaders convicted 
under the Smith Act for conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence. 
the Government to release a group of Com- 
munist conspirators from prison to ob- 
serve a Christian holiday which they would 
destroy, but they asked that the sentences 
ef these atheists be commuted to the time 
already served. Even more is the 
fact that half of the signers of the petition 
were clergymen, professors of theology, or 
persons who were in other religious 
positions. Another such petition is now in 
preparation to again ask for the release of 
those who would destroy the American way 
of life. 


Not only did these persons ask* 
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brief, some 100 were clergymen. 

Because they despise the church, the Com- 
munists continually attempt to infiltrate un- 
suspecting religious organizations. What 
better cloak of legitimacy can be found 
for their than to present them 
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April 2: 
A Reducing Diet for Governmen: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks.in the Recozp, | 
include an article from the Boston Sun. 
day Advertiser for April 21, 1957, on 
taxes, inflation, and the cause of it |) 
vernment spending: 

A Repuctne Drer ror GovEeRNMeENT 

If-your doctor telis you to get rid of a lot 
of overweight that’s endangering your health. 
’d be foolish to go on slinging whipped 
cream desserts down the old euillet, 
Wouldn't you? 

Well, your Uncle Samuel, the gent in the 
stars-and-stripes suit, is ignoring the doctors’ 
that way. 

Twice in the last 10 years, first from 1917 
to 1949 and again from 1953 to 1955, a team 
medicos did a real overhauling 
job on the Federal Government's anatomy. 

diagnosis: Uncle Sam packs too 
much fat for his health. 

The known as the first and sec- 

Commissions, prescribed a diet 
each time. The first time they found 273 
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Many of 
those were on the origimal diet list and 


MbD’S ADVICE BRUSHED OFF 


But Uncle Sam, like the patient who thinks 
he Knows more than the doctors, hasn't re- 


it im more ways than 
last 25 years, the Fed- 
has operated in the red, 
more than the taxes you pay. 
a@ big factor in the inflation 
that makes your dollars buy much less. 


The State and local governments aren't 
streamlined sylphs, either. They're al! over- 
weight like Uncle Sam, and you have to pick 
up the tab for them, too. 

In these days of world tension, the need for 
adequate defense, no matter how costly, is 
unquestioned by any thinking American 
But 


only about 39 billions of the hotly con- 
of $71,800 million 


The rest, nearly 33 billions, are nonmilitary 


expenditures. And that’s about as much as 
the entire cost of the Federal Government, 
including the Armed Forces, as recently as 
1948, And it’s nearly twice as much as the 
total Federal expenditure in 1940. 

Not that the entire Defense Department 
budget is untouchable. Some of it is fat of 
no. value, the second Hoover Commission 
found. The_Federal Government was op- 
erating five laundries at our big San Diego, 
Calif., base, at less than half of capacity. It 
turned out that having the admiral’s and the 


general’s shirts washed in the same laundry 


$7 billion savings have 
been effected to date by going along with 72 
percent of the recommendations of the first 


Typical results were creation of a Cabinet 
of Health, Education, and We!- 

fare (which brought into coordination many 
overlapping agencies) and the creation of 
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ihe General Services Administration (which 
gid a similar job). 

gow clumsy our Federal setup fs can be 
gown by two of the more senseless condi- 
tions the Hoover Commission found. . 

1, Government agencies can’t agree on 
simple definitions. So Uncle Sam buys hun- 
greds of kinds of screwdrivers. 

9. Lack of proper inventory has one de- 
partment paying a premium price for an 
article that another department down the 
pall is selling as surplus at 5 to 7 cents on 
the dollar of the purchase price. The Com- 
pission figured that every cent more on the 
surplus sale price would save the United 
states $20 million a year. 

It is the building of little empires in de- 
partments which causes waste Itke that. It 
siso causes much of the foot dragging that 
pas prevented more economies. The little 
empires want to be let alone, because stream- 
jining would bump a lot of officeholders off 
the public payroll. 

There's a big gimmick in cutting Govern- 


the Hoover Report keeps a box score and 
estimates that the few recommendations of 
the second Commission which have been put 
in effect are saving more than $500 million a 
out, in defending his big budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently pointed out that 
‘many big savings can be accomplished only 
by act of Congress, since Congress authorized 
the costly programs. 

And there’s the rub. Last session of Con- 
gress, some 260 bills (many overlapping) were 
introduced to implement Hogver savings. 
Some 20 were enacted. 

LEARNING NEW TRICKS 


One that could be a whopper of a saving 
was a bill to streamline the archaic budget- 
ing and accounting system that makes for 
inconsistent figures. The budgeting part of 
that bill was killed by opposition from some 
veteran economy advocates in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. They just didn’t 
want to learn new methods at their age. 

The accounting improvements have saved 
money. 

The same opposition faces a similar bill in 
this session, although it is sponsored by at 
least 50 Senators. 

When some lawmakers who shout loudest 
for economy fight it if it inconveniences 
them, you can bet the only voice they'll 
listen to belongs to you, the voter who elects 
them and pays the taxes. 

THE PAT OF THE LAND 


There’s no about Uncle Sam’s 
overweight. The clinical job done by the 
Hoover Commissions was sharp and compre- 
hensive. Some of the reducing diet can be 
accomplished by Executive order of the Pres- 
ident and his aids. But.more of it requires 
action by Corigress to undo its own programs. 
Some programs have so long outlived their 
utility that. the original worthy aims are lost 
in the fog. 

The Hoover task forces diagnosed many 
fatty spots among the more than 2,300 arms 
of the Federal Government in Washington. 
The total Federal civilian payroll is well over 
2,300,000 ‘ 

Listed here are some of the items the Com- 
mission urged Uncle Sam to drop for his diet 
or cut down. In some cases, progress has 
been made. In most cases, nothing has been 


done, 

Ending chemical research and the commer- 
cial manufacture of fertilizers by the sub- 
sidized Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Raising premiums charged by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation to cover costs 
and provide a reserve, if the agency is 
Tetained, 
Liquidation of many Federal agencies that 
the Commission says have served their pur- 
Pose. Those listed included 12 production 
credit corporations, the Agricultural Market- 
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ing Act Revolving Fund, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Shutting down of many commercial-type 
bakeries, laundries, and dry-cleaning plants 
operated by civilian Government agencies. 
The Hoover Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget uncovered 19,771 such businesses. 
Over 500 have been shut down. 

Centralizing executive department print- 
ing, a big dollar item, to put it under busi- 
nesslike control. 

Making the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation return to the Treasury 
some $66,800,000 of the Government securi- 
ties it hol This is to settle a debt. The 
Hoover Commission found that the rela- 
tions of the Treasury and this agency 
amounted to the debtor collecting interest 
from the creditor. 

Reorganizing the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to do its own financing outside 
Government sources. 

Ending of the postal-savings system as 
outmoded. The system was most useful for 
safety during the depression, but now the 
United States insures bank deposits. 

Reorganizing the veterans’ life insurance 
program, costing the Treasury $37 million a 
year, to pay its own way by efficiency with- 
out raising premium rates. 

Ridding he National Park Service of waste- 
ful business operations. In this area some- 
thing has been accomplished, but not enough 
according to the Hoover Commission box 
score. 

Reorganizing the Export-Import Bank to 
return to the Treasury large sums now used 
for short-term loans in competition with 
private banks. Also restricting the bank to 
long-term export-import loans, loans for 
development of foreign resources and loans 
to foreign governments. 

With 94 percent of all United States farms 
now electrified, the Commission urged that 
the Rural Electrification Administration be 
reorganized to be self-supporting. The REA, 
in hock to the Treasury to the tune of the 
better part of $3 billion, has subsidized the 
sale of power to farm cooperatives at a loss. 

Making the Small Business Administra- 
tion charge enough interest to pay its way. 
As a general policy, the Hoover Commission 
urged that all types of Government subsidies 
be brought out into the open or stopped. 

The Hoover Commission made 48 sug- 
gestions on how Federal lending agencies 

.could save the Government money by efficient 
operation. 
WHO’S A PRESSURE GROUP? 
YOU ARE 

You’re always hearing about pressure 
groups that make Government spend money. 
But the best definition of a pressure group 
is “You.” 

The fact is that all our millions of tax- 
payers, who feel the burdens and want re- 
lief, are their own worst enemies. 

You can’t have your taxes cut unless you're 
willing to have economy invade the areas 
where you have a special interest. The best 
things in life, the song says, are free—but 
tax reduction defies the rule. 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy, 
which has been carrying a torch for economy, 
nutshells it this way: 

“Federal taxes are too high and must come 
‘down. Upon this point the public seems 
to be agreed.” 

It then explains how farmers want sub- 
sidies; how labor, which pays a good chunk 
of the farmers’ benefits, wants higher wages 
which raise prices of things the farmer buys; 
how veterans, etc., want special benefits. 
Even your PTA getting a new school building, 
worthy as that objective is, swells the pres- 
sure. The report concludes: 

“Each group loses sight of the fact that it 
not only pays directly and indirectly varying 
shares of the costs of its own benefits, but all 
of the benefits of other groups. 


You, YOU, AND 
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“Taken together, these various’ groups 
make up the Nation. Their collective de- 
mands present a serious obstacle to budget 
reduction.” : 

HUGE FROZEN ASSETS 


Harmonizing with the ideas of the Hoover 
Commissions, the Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy points out that vast Government 
assets are now tied up in loan programs. 

These are all to win the favor of various 
segments of the public—or, to put it another 
way, pressure groups. 

As long ago as 1953, it is pointed out, 
Government agencies held a total of $18 
billion of net loans. Four agencies were re- 
sponsible for nearly half of that. They were 
the Rural Electrification Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

It is estimated the recovery of those assets 
would be more than enough to pay a year's 
interest on the national debt, and cut taxes 
by that much. 

In fiscal 1955, aid to agriculture cost the 
Treasury $2,366,000,000—a good-sized hike 
over the previous year—despite Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s attempts to cut it 
down. 

At least six major Federal agencies are in- 
volved in furnishing electric power, often in 
competition with private companies and all 
at the cost of billions to the taxpayers. The 
Government thus collects less taxes from the 
private power companies whosé rates are 
undersold. 

The list of programs that amount to hand- 
outs of special groups could go on and cn, 
The picture would remain the same: 

Billions a year in Federal spending (some 
put it as high as $8 billion) could be cut 
down simply by taking the Government out 
of subsidized competition with private in- 
dustry. 

And saving those billions could cut your 
taxes. 





Curling Our Hair Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask per- 
mission to insert a very spritely editorial 
from one of my rural newspapers, the 
Halstad Valley Journal, Halstad, Minn. 

The editorial follows: 


CURLING Our Hair Is RIGHT 


Under the new Federal budget, the costs 
of the Benson farm program and operating 
the Department of Agriculture will increase 
nearly $24 billion. ‘ 

That increase is almost double what the 
Department of Agriculture received for fiscal 
1954. 

In 1954 the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceiver $2,557,000,000 while in fiscal 1958 $4,- 


* 965,000,000 is sought for operating the Ben- 


son farm program and his departments. 

The staggering increase in costs should 
clearly indicate to everyone the dismal fail- 
ure of the Benson farm program. Ask most 
farmers what they think of the program and 
they'll give you an earful. 

The only sensible farm program is the one 
which functians for the benefit of the people 
on the farm and close to the soil. Com- 
munity life can be enhanced by a sane farm 
program, instead of one which seeks to drive 
people away from the rural areas. 
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Farming and rural living is a “way of 
life’ that furnishes the basic sanity to our 
whole social and economic way of life. 

Farm people should be the ones to deter- 
mine what kind of a program they are going 
to have; not urban residents. Would labor 
and business accept such domination by 
rural people? 





The 75th Anniversary of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, we Penn- 
sylvanians are proud of our coal in- 
dustry. We appreciate the accomplish- 
‘ments of the companies and their 
employees, whose efforts in developing 
the mines and producing the coal have 
contributed substantially to the economy 
of our Commonwealth and the security 
of our Nation. 

This year one such important mining 
company is celebrating its 75th anniver- 
sary, and I feel that the event merits the 
attention of this legislative body. Inas- 
much as coal’s vast reserves are being 
counted upon to supply a progressively 
greater portion of America’s energy re- 
quirements in the coming years, it is 
important that Members of Congress 
become better acquainted with this in- 
dustry and its problems. I invite you 
to read the brief history of an old coal 
company. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this material inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. The title is: “Sev- 
enty-Five Years Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.” : 

I salute the R. & P.. its officers, and its 
working force. It has been my privilege 
over the years to meet a good number of 
the R. & P. people and their families. Dr. 
Charles -J. Potter, president, of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., is well 
known to many Members of Congress 
and to executive department officials. 
He spent several years as Chief of the 
Marketing Branch of the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Department of the 
Interior which administered the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937. During the war 
he served as Deputy Solid Puels Admin- 
istrator for War in the Department of the 
Interior. When the Government seized 
the coal mines in the latter part of 1943, 
Secretary Ickes appointed Dr. Potter as 
Deputy Coal Mines Administrator with 
responsibility for administering Govern- 
ment possession and carrying out the 
so-called Ickes-Lewis agreement. 

More recently, Dr, Potter has served 
on the task force for the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. In pointing to 
this record of the man who has served 
as chief executive officer of the R. & P. 
since 1948, I remind you that he and his 
company have always been generous in 
devoting time and effort to meet requests 
occasioned by Government studies and 
inquiries. 
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Among the other members of the R. & 


P. family sharing in the spotlight of the 
company’s anniversary is Heath S. Clark, 
chairman, finance committee. Mr. Clark 
was president of the R. & P. from 1933 
until he was succeeded by Dr. Potter in 
that capacity 15 years later. 

The historical sketch appearing in the 
R. & P. anniversary program follows: 

The year 1957 marks the 75th consecutive 
year that the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has engaged in the business of mining 
bituminous coal. Its predecessor, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., incorporated 
November 1, 1881, began the development 
of mines in 1882 and was selling coal com- 
mercially by 1883. ‘ 

The story begins with the Second Penn- 
sylvania Geological Survey in the latter part 
of the 1870’s when Assistant Geologist Frank- 
lin Platt and his brother, W. G. Platt, found 
coal deposits in Jefferson County. They en- 
listed the financial support of Walston H. 
Brown, New York financier, for the acquisi- 
tion and development of the properties. Mr. 
Brown also acquired control of the Rochester 
and State Line Railroad which ran south 
from Rochester to a point just across the 
Pennsylvania State line and consolidated it 
with a number of short line roads in the 
area to form the Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company, 

The railroad company then subscribed to 
all the stock of the newly formed Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. which enabled 
the company to purchase 5,862 acres of coal- 
bearing land in December of 1881. Extension 
of the railroad to serve these properties was 
begun early in 1882. Franklin Platt was 
placed in charge of development of the 
mines. 

Both companies encountered many vicisst!- 
tudes in their early years and soon the rail- 
road went into receivership. Its property, 
including all the stock of the Coal & Iron 
Co., was at foreclosure sale Oc- 
tober 16, 1885, by Adrian Iselin (1818-1905) 
an investment banker of New York City. 
The railroad was then reorganized under his 
direction and eventually became the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. It con- 
tinued to own all the stock of the coal 
company until the ehd of 1906 when, in an- 
ticipation of the effective date of the amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act which 
prohibited railroads from transporting com- 
modities in which.they had an interest, it 
transferred its interest in the stock of the 
mining company to Mahoning Investment 


railway as a dividend. 

In 1928 the Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland acquired the controlling interest 
of the Iselins in the railway company. It 
was a condition precedent that the terms 
of sale be extended to all other stockholders, 
and in fulfilling this condition the Van Swer- 
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central Pennsylvania district, where, 
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recent years, all its coal holdings wer, ,, 
cated. 7 

The B. R. & P. afforded the shortec: penal 
to the Buffalo-Rochester market of any rait 
road serving @ major coalfield. The ,,.. 
was traversed by several east-west tren! 
-lines and coal could be shipped to :,,. 
destinations both north and east at the ben 
freight rates. Naturally, this was the ... 
developed by the company for the marketing 
of its product. Its coal could reach 1." 
Canadian markets by rail via Buffalo ang re 
Niagara frontier, by car ferry from Chariot;, 
(Rochester) across Lake Ontario and by ship, 
to Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River ports 
The company’s principal markets continu, 
-to be in the northeastern part of the Unite 
States and-in mideastern Canada. 

In the earlier years most of the company’s 
production was marketed through aj, 
agents and wholesale coal distributors 
About 1920, the company adopted the policy 
of selling direct to consumers and expandeg 
its sales department accordingly. Today 
marketing is done by two wholly owned sup. 
sidiaries, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal (Co, 
(Canada) Ltd., organized in 1926, and Uniteg 
Eastern Coal Sales Corp., organized in 1936. 
The principal sales offices are in Toronto ang 
New York, respectively, and branch offices are 
maintained in Albany, Buffalo, Clevelang, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Montreal, and Port Colborne. Retaij 
yards are operated in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Utica, Philadelphia, Toronto, and Montreal, 
In addition, coal docks and several small re. 
tail yards are operated in Canada. 

Consumption of coal in the United States 
approximately doubled every decade until 
about 1920 and the coal reserves and output 
of Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co, 
expanded with it. Additional coal lands 
“were acquired in Armstrong, Clearfield, and 
Indiana Counties, Pa., where new mines 
were opened. The first major acquisi- 
tion was in 1896 when the coal and iron com. 
pany obtained a controlling interest in a 
corporation formed to purchase the mines 
and properties of the Bell, Lewis & Yates 
Coal Mining Co., a successful coal company 
with an annual production of about 1', mil- 
lion tons. In the same year the company 
bought another going mine with an output 
of about a quarter of a million tons. This 
was the Helvetia mine which continued to 
produce until 1954 when the operation was 
abandoned because the coal remaining could 
not be economically recovered. 

In 1898 the B. R. & P. Railway was extended 
to and beyond the Armstrong County field, 
finally justifying the inclusion of Pittsburgh 
in its name by obtaining trackage rights over 
the B. & O. into that city. Shortly thereafter 
a branch of the B. R. & P. was built into In- 
diana County and new mines opened in that 
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‘New corporations were formed to develop 
and operate many of the coal fields so a- 
quired. The banking firm of A. Iselin & Co. 
the money for the acquisition of 
and title to them was taken in 
of Adrian Iselin. After the ac- 
tion of sufficient acreage to constitute 
properties for one or more mines, 4 


i 


, 
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new corporation would then be formed and 
the coal lands from Adrian Iselin 
for the exact amount he had paid for them, 
including the expenses involved and interest 
at the prevailing rates, a practice somewhat 
unusual for the times. The Rochester aud 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. acquired no stock 


t in these companies, but its officers 
and managers were also the officers and man- 
agers of the new corporations while the Ise- 
lins continued to hold controlling interest 0 
ach. By successive steps, culminating 0 
1939, the several operating companies were 
consolidated to form the present Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the picture was com- 
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sted in 1950 by ‘merging the Mahoning In- 
yestment CO. into it. Ownership of a ma- 
jority of the stock of the company continues 
ip the Iselin family. - 
The manufacture of coke constituted an 
t part of the company’s business in 
ig early years. The coke was of superior 
yality, for foundry use, and the 
. ets for ee meen far aoe as the 
<icsippi River, large shipments being made 
S en cited as Chicago, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee. Eventually the company found it 
could not compete with coke made in the 
nonunion e field. It procured a 
controlling interest in two corporations and 
they cons blast furnaces at DuBois 
.q Punxsutawney which afforded outlets for 
much of the company’s coke production. 
over many years they were profitable enter- 
prises in themselves. By 1935, however, the 
naces had become obsolete so they were 
scrapped and the companies liquidated. 

A battery of beehive coke ovens had been 
constructed at the Ernest mine when it was 
pened in 1904. Coke manufacture was in- 
rupted with the scrapping of the blast 
furnaces but operation was resumed in 1936 
and continues today. Through a wholly 
owned subsidiary another battery of beehive 
ovens was constructed at Lucerne mine in 
1952. Much of the product of these ovens is 
presently sold to the steel industry. 

The companies now comprising the Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. attained their 
peak production in 1917. Thereafter, in 
common with the so-called northern fields, 
a considerable amount of the business the 
company had shifted to the non- 
union fields in the South. The central 
Pennsylvania field was among the earliest to 
be organized by the United Mine Workers 
of America. The company operated under 
contract with the union until 1925 when, 
out of sheer competitive necessity, it went 
nonunion and continued so until the advent 
of the NRA in 1938. Since then, it has oper- 
ated under contract with the United Mine 
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nines Workers. 
rates Throughout its history the Rochester & 
a Coal Co. has equipped its mines 
“ TM with the latest and most efficient machinery 
aa available. As early as 1895 more than half 
ates its output was produced by machine mining, 
re a method of undercutting the coal seams 
was with machines driven by compressed air, in- 
ould stead of by @ pick-swinging crew of strong- 
armed coal miners. It was one of the first 
ded to introduce electricity into coal 
a mines and to install electrically driven cut- 
. ting machines, locomotives for un und 
Ig haulage, pumps for.draining the mines, and 


over 
ifter 
In- 


to replace the usual small 
chat powerplants, 1 at each mine, with cen- 
the tral powerplant and its own trans- 
ent mission system. Today, its four operating 
waa mines are fully equipped with modern min- 
ing machinery 
chanical cleaning of coal produced. Photo- 
= graphs of some of the early and modern 
Co. BM plants and mining equipment will be found 
in the following pages. — 

For all practical purposes piecework rates 

ace in bituminous coal mines went out of exist- 


= where natural conditions, generally speak- 
. ing, do not permit as hight a rate of produc- 
‘sR “ty as prevails in the fields from which 
v central Pennsylvania’s principal competition 
. comes. This, along with the antiquated rail- 
~ toad freight rate structure which in effect de- 
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ern West Virginia field. In 1956 a leasehold 
interest in a substantial acreage of coal, also 
in northern West Virginia, was acquired 
where, if exploratory mining now in progress 
confirms the existence of a body of coal to 
the extent and quality indicated by the 
initial core drilling, a mine of a capacity 
of approximately 1 million tons per year will 
be developed and equipped. ? 

The company also has endeavored to find 
stiuations eutside the coal industry where 
its mining and marketing experience would 
be of value. To date, it has found one 
deemed worthy of exploitation and, through 
Vitro Minerals Corp. owned equally with 
Vitro Corporation of America, it is success- 
fully operating an open-pit uranium mine in 
Wyoming. The company expects to continue 
to seek further opportunities of this nature. 

Men play an important and interesting part 
in the history of any business organization. 
It is regrettable that space allows for the 
telling of only a few incidents about the men 
who exerted much infleuence upon the for- 
tunes of this company. 

One of the early presidents of the com- 
pany, George E. Merchant, resigned the presi- 
dency of the company to become general 
superintendent of the B. R. & P. Railway. 
Very likely Mr. Merchant considered this a 
substantial promotion and probably it was, 
for at that time, managerial control of the 
coal company was vested in the railway. 

The old Rochester mine was famous for 
its double-track, rope-haulage system using 
4 drums powered by 2 large steam engines. 
This was a very complicated but, in those 
days, a highly efficient means of hauling coal 
from the mine workings to the tipple and re- 
turning» the empty coal cars underground. 
Mining engineers from this country and from 
many parts of Europe came to see it in opera- 
tion. One of its marvels of efficiency was 
that only one man was needed to operate it. 
Oldtimers say that only three employees of 
the company were capable of operating it, 
among them, the president of the company, 
Lucius W. Robinson and James Craig, father 
of the present general manager of operations 
of the company. It is history that Mr. Rob- 
inson actually did operate the hoist for sev- 
eral days when a majority of the mineworkers 
struck for higher wages. 

Mr. Robinson served the longest term of 
any ef the chief executives of the company, 
from 1899 to 1928, first as president and then 
as chairman of the board of directors. Dyr- 
ing his regime, the company achieved its 
greatest expansion in production and in coal 
reserves, 

Great changes in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry have occurred during the life of the 
company, and great improvements have been 
made in the industry’s public and labor re- 
lations as well as in the efficiency of its 
producing and marketing methods. The 
policy of the company has been to keep pace 
with these changes and improvements. For 
example: In 1917 the companies now com- 
prising the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
produced more than 9 million tons of coal 
from 28 mines with approximately 10,000 
mine workers; in 1944, the peak year of World 
War II, it produced just short of 7 million 
tons from 9 mines with approximately 4,000 
mine workers; in 1956 it roduced 5 million 


- tons from 4 mines and 2 small strip pits with 


approximately 2,000 mine workers. 


In the first 75 years of its existence the 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. has produced 
more than 335 million tons of coal and owns 
unmined reserves sufficient fer more than 
another 75 years at current rates of produc- 
tion. Not all of these reserves can be mined 
economicaliy under today’s conditiens but, if 
experience is a criterion, most if not all of 
them eventually can be recovered as new 
methods of mining are developed and as the 
more easily recoverable beds of coal in the 
country are depleted. In the belief that 
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there is a place in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry for a well-managed and well-financed 
company of its size, the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. looks forward with confidence 
to the next 75 years, 





The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American way for getting things done 
is by private enterprise, where this is not 
possible then it should be based on the 
principle of partnership between Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

The Trinity River project in California 
exemplifies the public gain to be realized 
from the application of this principle. 
A private utility company has submitted 
@ proposal by which it would construct, 
operate, and maintain the hydroelectric 
power phases of the project. The pro- 
posal has wide support because it would 
save the taxpayers $55.5 million in capi- 
tal outlay; provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with a net return of $165 million 
from sales of falling water; and result 
in tax payments of an estimated $145.6 
million to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

Secretary of the Interior Seaton rec- 
ommended to Congress on February 13 
that it approve the joint development 
plan. On the 17th of April, I introduced 
H. R. 6997 to provide for joint develop- 
ment of the project—as being in the best 
interest of the Government and the tax- 
paying public. 

Seventy-two newspapers in northern 
California have endorsed the partner- 
ship plan. Among them is the Hum- 
boldt Times, published at Eureka, Calif. 
I desire to include with my remarks the 
following editorial, entitled ““‘The Amer- 
ican Way,” from the March 24, 1957, edi- 
tion of this newspaper: 

THe AMERICAN War 

The controversy stirred up by only a hand- 
ful of Congressmen over the offer of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to develop the 
Trinity River project on a partnership plan 
with Uncle Sam provides voluble echoes once 
again of the faint-hearted philosophy of the 
depression years which asked Americans to 
put its trust in empire-building bureaucrats. 
. That paralytic doctrine, born of anxiety 
and fear, yet ever since threatening the mor- 
al fiber of our free institutions, has in re- 
cent years been repudiated by the great 
majority of Americans, 

President Eisenhower has expressed the 
renaissance of America’s people, a rebirth of 
self-confidence and personal dignity, in what 
he has defined as a partnership policy on the 
part of Government with private industry 
to promote the general welfare of the Nation. 

This kind of cooperation is not something 
new, it is intrinsically American. It dates 
back to the earliest beginnings of our Nation. 
It is, in fact, one of the great themes of the 
American epic and one of our great contribu- 
tions to civilization at large—the concept of 
teamwork, the ideal-of fair play, the ethic 
of a living democracy. 
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To us, this is the compelling reason why 
we feel the P. G. & E. partnership plan, en- 
dorsed by Mr. Seaton, the Secretary of the 
Interior, should be quickly approved by 
Congress. 4 

Even more than the sound reasons that 
the P. G. & E. proposal would save the tax- 
payers $56 million—the cost of building the 
power facilities, and provide a total net gain 
ef $310 million from Federal, State, and local 
taxes, and project revenue during the 50- 
year period of the contract. 

The Secretary has pointed out that. the 
basic purposes of the reclamation program 
are the development of irrigation water 
supply and the reclamation of land. Elec- 
tric power is generated only incidentally to 
the basic purpose of the -program. 

We believe that the development and dis-~ 
tribution of electricity is the job of private 
industry. We feel it can, does, and will do 
the job better and cheaper than Federal 
agencies which all of us, already burdened 
with heavy taxes, will have to dig still deeper 
in our frayed pockets to pay for. 

We submit that the Trinity project, which 
Congress has decided to be a program urgent- 
ly needed to promote the general welfare of 
our people, should also be the handiwork 
of cooperation and teamwork—for therein, 
we feel, lies the real meaning of democracy. 





The Old Santa Fe Trail as a National 
Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced a bill to 
provide that the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall investigate and report to 
the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing as a national monument a 
site on the Old Santa Fe Trail near 
Dodge City, Kans. As further evidence 
of the desirability of establishing this 
monument I want to bring to your at- 
tention a letter from Mr. James P. Mc- 
Collom, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Southwest Kansas His- 
torical Society at Dodge City, Kans.: 

Donce Crry, Kans., April 20, 1957. 
Hon. J. Frovp BREEDING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Breeprnc: “After the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, came the most historical event west of 


the Mississippi River—the opening of the 


Old Santa Fe Trail. 

President Jefferson made a master stroke 
in making this purchase. He immediately 
backed it up by commissioning the great ex- 
plorers to traverse the Missouri and beyond 
to the Pacific. Immediately before Lewis 
and Clark returned he commissioned Col. 


Zebulon M. Pike and 23 other men to explore — 


the south and southwest boundaries.of the 
new purchase—as far as the mountains. 
Pike followed a course along the north side 
of the Arkansas River to the mountains, a 
course destined to become the Santa Fe Trail. 
He then crossed over to Mexican territory 
and old Santa Fe. Pike’s glowing accounts 
of huge profits to be made by trading with 
Santa Fe spurred many venturesome men 
to begin a packsaddle train of merchan- 
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dising to that far-off city. Captain Becknell, 
with a few made the trip up the 
river in 1821. In 1822 he made another trip 
with 30 loaded wagons, this time going by 
Cut-off-wagon Bed 


Oklahoma and thence into New Mexico. 

The old Santa Fe Trail is edsily the most 
historical spot in Kansas, since its earliest 
establishment and continuous use-over 68 
history-making years until the railroad 
opened the West to further settlement. 

The site on the old trail which we pro- 
pose for a national monument is on the 
nrain line of the trail (all travel centered 
here with no branch-offs). The site is al- 
most exactly midway between Independence 
and Santa Fe and is adjacent to U. S. High- 
way 50. This makes it very accessible to 
millions of tourists. From a headquarters 
building a view could be had 
of the Arkansas River and Valley, the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad and famous Highway 50. The re- 
mains of the old Santa Fe Trail are the most 
extensive in existence, having 2 miles of con- 
tinuous paths with 8 to 15 separate and dis- 
tinct trails. They are also the best preserved 
of the entire length of the trail. They are 
sodded over and practically in an unspoiled 
condition. The plow is a constant threat to 
the preservation of this trail for posterity. 

It would be only fitting and proper that 
the old Santa Fe Trail should be first on the 
list for historical recognition. This would be 
a national monument equal to and as digni- 
fied as the Scotts Bluff National Monument 
commemorating the old Oregon Trail. 

Yours sincerely, 
JaMes P. McCoLiom. 





Leadership and Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr, DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, my South Carolina colleague, the 
Honorable Rospert W. HEMPHILL, is in 
much demand as a public speaker be- 
cause of his forthrightness and keen 
analysis of the problems facing our coun~ 
try and the world today. I commend to 
the attention of the House the following 
splendid address delivered at a banquet 
of the Omicron Delta Kappa Leadership 
EE ee eT ee 
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Leadership and recognition are treasures 
only a fewattain. Every honor that yoy an, 
I receive, such as election to this fine organ. 
ization, is not only @ privilege, but has {,, 
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dece! 
Natic 


reaching effect and responsibility. The o,. war 
ganization of which you are a part—th, court 
school where you have attained these jo). cote 
ors—the community from which you come. who 
your families and their names—the churcy e 


to which you belong, and even your gir 
friend, are now in the spotlight that yoy, 
success has gained for you. “a 

The examination of a critical worlg is 
never limited to a man or woman, regardless 
of age, who is in a coveted position; every. 
thing he or she touches, and everything wit) 
which he or she is surrounded, is on th, 
block for testing. And so, we must under. 
stand, that if we are to accept the reins of 
leadership we can mever turn them loose 
nor can we escape our public and private 
responsibilities—and this applies to the 
great heroes in the world governments. 

Early in 1953 there disappeared from the 
American scene @ man who had been denieg 
his greatest. desire. His father had bee, 
President of the United States, and by rign; 
he should have been. Some felt he was 
cheated—others, just defeated, in his aspira. 
tions of 1952. Without rancor or bitterness 
he returned to his seat in the United States 
Senate and his responsibilities as the major. 
ity leader. He worked unceasingly for q: 
party which had refused him, believing that 
he was working for a nation that must sur. 
vive. In the midst of his efforts he was 
stricken by cancer, but continued despite 
terrific physical pains and colossal discour. 
agements. In an article about him shortly 
after his death, a great publication ' carried 
an item.entitled, “Heroic Last Days of Robert 
Taft.” All of his colleagues knew that he 
lived like a leader. The world knows now 
that he died like a leader, and even in death 
he is an inspiration to great and good men 
e 


verywhere. 

Most of you gathered here today are lead- 
ers on an American campus. As a member 
of the public, a citizen, and even as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have every right to expect 
of you the highest type of citizenship, out- 
standing integrity, and highest morality in 
your mature life. You have what it takes— 
you have been recognized and honored for 
it and you cannot let us down now—you 
must not even let. yourselves down. 

I mentioned morality, as a delineation be- 
tween right and wrong, which is more im- 
portant to me than any other factor in the 
history of what man calls civilization. The 
same moralities that today are necessary in 
the huskings of the market are necessary 
among the nations of the world. If America 
departs from her morals, or any high Gov- 
ernment official disregards them, we suffer. 
We are suffering now from the burden of 
some taxation from a decade of tension, from 
a loss of friendship among our most honored 
and ancient of allies, from a loss in fact over 
the entire globe, all of which might be 











































































everybody knows that you cannot buy 4 
friend—that is, everybody but the United 
States Government. _ 

I suppose every speaker you have had has 
had to say about communism 
My classifica of communism is very 
simple. Communism is the devil’s form of 
government, and behind the Iron Curtain 
there is a hell on earth. History may blame 
policies, our efforts to com- 
bine good and evil at the same conference 
table—as one of the main causes of the 
growth of communism in a world that 
wanted freedom. 

‘Let us 


look at Communist leadership 
China is the world’s 
biggest dope peddier* The government is 11 

‘@nd corruption. Red 
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morality, nor concerned with common 
om. Let us then compare the record of 
Nationalist China on this evil. Before the 
gar and before the Communists were en- 
couraged by our diplomatic stupidity, nar- 
coties were decreasing in China, and to those 
who may criticize Chiang Kai-shek and his 
vernment, I wish to point out this one 
a as an evidence that the Chritianity he 
and his wife believe in works among the peo- 
les of the East. 

at the Geneva Conference in 1954 the 
communists were present*—present, too, 
was the climate of fear and suspicion which 
always prevails when Communists get to- 

ther. The Russians brought their own 
fod and their own automobiles. The 
chinese Communists would not rent a house 
hich the Russians had previously considered 
pecause of fear of hidden microphones and 

iretappings. The American representatives 
rode about in a rented automobile; but the 
communist had bullet-proof cars. Which 
way of life will you and the world choose, 
snd in which direction will you leave the 
future—in the direction of morality or other- 
wise? 

1 wish I could tell you that this lack of 
appreciation of morality is confined to those 
yho do not believe in our way of life or the 
religions which have made this country great. 
Unfortunately, I cannot. On Saturday, April 
13, we had no mail service. An American 
pusinessman, had been given a high cabinet 
and responsibility for the operation of 
the Post Office t. On January 10, 
1956.4 he had made @ statement about his 
pudget as follows: “TO provide the American 
people with am even better mail service,” 
and “That tried and proven concepts of 
business management have been introduced 
into every phase of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s activities.” Despite these statements 
we find that he had disobeyed the law 
known as the “antideficiency law,” and this 
fact was by Democrats and Re- 
publicans in debate which followed.° 

stead of applying the business methods re- 
quired by law and appropriating the funds 
by quarters sufficient to take care of any 
threatened or anticipated emergency, the law 
was violated and the American: public was 
alarmed, and properly disgusted, as it should 
be. If the Congress needed any defense be- 
cause they provided the funds requested by 
the Budget Bureau and the Post Office De- 
partment, neither the Postmaster General, 
whose ! methods were partially 
responsible, nor the Director of the Budget,‘ 
whose was such that he 
did not even know that the Post Office rev- 
enue does not go to the Post Office, has had 
the morality to admit the wrong. Great 
Americans of the past have been quick to 
say, “I made a mistake.” Shall we now cul- 
tivate 1 nip or Iéaders whose morality 
is lacking or who have neither the courage 
nor the patriotism to admit mistake? 

The American people are quick to forgive 
& mistake, honestly admitted. I hope the 
leaders of the future will have the honor and 
integrity the American people deserve. 

I have talked here of people of nations, 
Politics and morals, and of leaderships and 
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which superimposes the wrong way over the 
right way. 

And—lest you forget—a recording secre- 
tary has an important position of leadership 
and responsibility. 

I salute you as the patriots, the leaders, of 
the America of tomorrow. 

Thank you for allowing me to come. 


-_ 


1This Week magazine. 

® Reader’s Digest, February 1955. 

* Reader’s Digest, February 1955—Distrust 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself. 


“CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 12, 1957, 
p. 4998. 

5 Ibid. 

* Bulletin—Comptroller General, United 


States, issued April 13, 1957. 





Federal Participation in Flood-Drought 
Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a copy of the joint 
statement relating to Federal participa- 
tion in flood-drought control projects by 
the Governors of the States of Missouri 
and Kansas. This is a statement urging 
the Congress and its committees to give 
prompt are careful consideration to ap- 
propriations for the planning and com- 
pletion of flood-drought control-projects 
previously authorized for construction in 
these twe States: 

We, the undersigned Governors of the 
States of Missouri and Kansas, respec :fully 
urge Congress and its committees to give 
prompt and careful consideration to appro- 
priations for the planning and completion 
of flood-drought control projects previously 
authorized for construction in these two 
States. Both States contain great river val- 
leys in which the water-flows of navigable 
streams are and have been under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government and which 
historically have been plagued by recurrent 
extremes of flood and drought. 

We are satisfied that the flood-control proJ- 
ects designed by the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation present the 
only comprehensive, feasible plan for the 
alleviation of flood and drought damages in 
our major river valleys. In our judgment 
appropriations for such purposes would rep- 
resent capital investment of the highest 
order both from the standpoint of necessity 
therefor and national economic return. 

Some of the flood-drought control projects 
designed by the Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation in these States were 
approved and authorized by Congress as 


early as the year 1938 and have never re- - 


ceived initiation or construction through 
appropriations to cover planning or con- 
struction costs. The time lag between au- 
thorization and construction which was the 
result in some instances of the demands of 
war, has and will continue to result in greatly 
increased costs above the original cost esti- 
mates. While the potential loss and dam- 
age as the result of failure to construct these 
authorized projects is correlatively increasing 
it would be in the interest of governmental 
economy to proceed with the construction 
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and completion of these projects as soon as 
possible. 

We recognize also the subsequent need for 
watershed or upstream control programs in 
the interests of both soil and water conserva- 
tion. Such programs present a measure of 
flood control for their immediate localities 
but engineering research and study estab- 
lishes the fact that such projects are not a 
substitute for the controls provided by larger 
down-river reservoirs. 

Therefore, we urgently request that appro- 
priations be made by the current Congress 
sufficient to permit orderly and economic 
construction to commence or proceed on all 
authorized Federal flood-drought control 
projects approved by the Bureau ‘of Recla- 
mation or the Corps of Army Engineers in 
the States of Missouri and Kansas and that 
further appropriations be made for planning 
work on the additional projects suggested by 
such Federal agencies as essential to complete 
the comprehensive plan for flood-drought 
control in the great river valleys in these 
States. ; 

JAMES T. Biarr, 
Governor, State of Missourt. 
GEORGE DOCKING, 
Governor, State of Kansas. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 16, 1957. 





Must Post Office Make Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend mY remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very comprehensive article on 
the fundamental question of whether our 
Post Office Department should be self- 
supporting, which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe on April 21, 1957: 


Must Post Orrice Make Monry?—Irs Low 
Cost Service HELPED AMERICAN BusI- 
NEssS—Dericir Is NEGLIGIBLE COMPARED 
WirtH, BENEFITts TO ALL CITIZENS 


(By John Harris) 


The outpouring of indignant words that 
has resulted in the Post Office Department's 
restoration of normal services has still left 
unanswered the fundamental question, 
Should our Post Office Department be self- 
supporting? 

Ever since the founding of this Nation each 
generation has argued, without reaching a 
permanent understanding, whether our Post 
Office Department should be operated as a 
business venture or as a public service. 

Benjamin Franklin, our first Postmaster 
General, previously served in that capacity 
under the Crown. When Franklin took over 
for His British Majesty, the posta: agency was 
functioning in the red. Shrewd business- 
man Franklin turned this into a profit. He 
even exults in his autobiography that when 
he was fired, as a result of his becoming em- 
broiled with the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the agency again was run at a loss and re- 
turned to the British Treasury “not a far- 
thing.” 

IF FRANKLIN COULD DO IT— 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, 
with prior experience mainly in the world of 
business, has been trying to repeat Franklin's 
example of bringing into balance his depart- 
ment’s expenditures and revenue. 

Summerfield’s background undoubtedly 
made such an objective inevitable. More- 
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over, he was faced with challenges that in- 
spire the business mind to action. He heads 
@ multi-billion-dollar organization, one of 
the largest on earth, with more than 500,000 
employees, 37,000 post offices. And, on ac- 
count of rising costs with which we are all 
familiar, Summerfield has been confronted 
with what appear to be mammoth deficits. 

In 1953 the operating loss was $622 million; 
in 1954—$399 million; in 1955—$362 million; 
in 1956—8463 million; and, projected for 
1957—-$651 million. 

Summerfield’s recent clash with Congress 
over additional funds, which involved the 
unprecedented shutdown of our postal sys- 
tem, was actually part of his persistent drive 
to solve his deficit through increasing postal 
rates. He has found Congress adamant in 
resisting this proposal, and in this course 
Congress has the support of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council to the Senate Post Office 
Committee which maintains we should not 
turn our back on “the proven American ideal. 
of a post office dedicated to service, not 
revenue.” 

OTHER COUNTRIES BREAK EVEN 


A survey of post office systems abroad—in 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, India, 
Pakistan, for instance—shows generally that 
they are just breaking even or run at a-deficit. 
Their setup is radically different from ours. 
In all these countries, and in most other 
foreign lands, the government unifies and 
operates all three communications, post, tele- 
phone, and telegraph. Revenues from the 
latter two offset deficits from postal _opera- 
tions. 

Great Britain, first nation to utilize penny. 
postage and the country regarded as the 
founder of modern postal service, encoun- 
tered a deficit last year in its post office 
department. Revenue from its telephone 
and telegraph departments more than coun- 
terbalanced the deficit, and thus money was 
funneled into the lean British treasury. 

Such a solution here would eertainly work 
mathematically, if this were the only con- 
sideration, American Telephone last year 
showed a $616 million profit while Western 
Union showed $14 million. Their combined 
earnings, during recent years, would more 
than have offset the deficits of our Post Office 
Department. But.even entertaining such a 
solution would violate our conception of a 
free economy, 

The thought that our Post Office Depart- 
ment, through a sharply altered rate struc- 
ture alone, should bring its books into bal- 
ance, appears equally violative of our Amer- 
ican experience which has seen this Nation's 
prosperity and widespread dissemination of 
information assisted by the constant avail- 
ability of inexpensive postal communication. 
Indeed, it can be argued that Americans have 
been wise not to be distracted by postal 
deficits, for in meeting them patiently, we 
have benefited uniquely from the often un- 
appreciated instrument of civilization which 
low-cost postal service has offered us. 

Sending letters was once the exclusive 
prerogative of kings, nobles, and government 
officials. In the not too distant past, when 
most mail services were privately operated, 
the cost was prohibitive for average citizens. 
The rate for sending a letter from Boston to 
New York was once 25 cents, then an onerous 
charge. Letter writing was widely discour- 
aged until the reforms of the last century 
which introduced low-cost postage. This 
helped to provide something else essential 
to our democracy, an informed electorate. 

As for our prosperity, the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee noted “It wag low-cost 
postal service that made possible the growth 
of America’s business. Many of today’s 
giants of trade and industry began as_tiny 
estabiishments and grew great through the 
enactment of helpful postal services. There 
still remain many more small businesses 
than large in America. These small busi- 
nesses need the same opportunity.” 
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PROFITS FOR ALL 

Government was not established for the 

of making profit.. We do not ex- 
pect.it of its agencies, such as the State, 
Commerce, Labor or even the De- 
partments. It may be argued that where 
limited numbers of citizens benefit from 
some Government service, the operation 
should be made self-sustaining. In the in- 
stance of our Post Office Department the 
benefits accrue literally to everyone. And, 
if we divide the recent Post Office Depart- 
ment deficits by the number of the popula- 
tion, the per capita cost is negligible com- 
pared with the benefits. Congress has been 
prudent in keeping postal costs within the 
reach of everyone’s purse. ; 

Postmaster General Summerfield, hail- 
ing President Eisenhower's signing the legis- 
lation which furnished extra funds and re- 
stored Saturday postal service, refrained 
from demanding higher rates. Summer- 
field spoke instead about “trying to give the 
public the best possible mail service; to keep 
postal employees on the job; and to operate 
as economically as we can.” These are ob- 
jectives truly in harmony with public serv- 
ice and our best tradition. 

Even sage Ben Franklin had different 
views to express, earlier in his autobiography, 
when he was still a small-business man and 
he had just been appointed postmaster in 
his adopted city of Philadelphia. He joy- 
ously discovered that access to postal service 
increased correspondence, enlarged the num- 
ber of people interested in his product, and 
rmoultiplied profits to his business so he could 
give his time to public service. This, be- 
cause of the nature of postal service, is 
the better example Franklin has left us. 





Great Lakes Water Diversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN ‘. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 12, 1957, representatives of 
every Great Lakes State except Ili- 
nois, met in Cleveland, Ohio, together 
with officials of many municipalities and 
port authorities in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, to discuss the legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress which would permit an 
increased diversion of Great Lakes water 
through the Illinois Waterway. 

The conference, called at the invitation 
of the Honorable C. William O’Neill, 
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FERENCE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, Apri 12, 1957 
Whereas the States of New York, Penn- 
Indiana Wiscon 


sylvania, Ohio, , 2 
sin, and Minnesota hold title to the waters of 
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injures the above-described comme... ., 
the above-described industries: ana “4 
Whereas tremendous public expendit; 
have been made im and are contin... 
be made in the improvement of por: ;;.), 
throughout the Great Lakes, which (:¢;)\;; 
will be materially injured by any imp, 
ment of the natural levels of the lakes... 
Whereas the Government of the U»),, 
States and the Government of the Dom{n; 
of Canada have expended and are expeng),. 





nding 
tremendous public funds in the deve), weal 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, which develop, 
ment will be materially injured by any i: 


pairment of the naturai level of th; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized the deepening of the cop. 
necting channels of the Great Lakes inyojy. 
ing further tremendous expenditure of pup. 
lic funds, which deepening will be directly 
reduced by any impairment of the natural 
level of the lakes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of State 
municipal, and industrial officials, speaking 
directly for and on behalf of the 50 million 
citizens of this region, hereby expresse; 
unalterable opposition to any diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes watershed ang 
specifically the Congress of the Uniteq 
States to defeat legislative attempts by the 
Chicago Sanitary District, the State of Llinois 
and oher groups outside the Great Lakes area 
which would pillage the natural resources 
vested by law and by specific Supreme Court 
decision in the people of the Great Lakes 
watershed and which would violate the rights 
of the people of the Great Lakes and Canada 
under existing treaties between the two na- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of tie 
United States as President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Public Works, and to each Member of 
Congress from the States participating in 
this meeting. 


lakes: 





El Dorado County Chamber of Commerce 
Reaffirms Endorsement of Cooperative 
Trinity River Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1955, the Board of Directors of the 
El Dorado County (Calif.) Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution favoring 
a cooperative plan for development of 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project. 

This stand was reaffirmed by resolu- 
tion approved March 12,1957. In trans- 
mitting a copy of the same to me, cham- 
ber officials urge that the partnership 
plan be supported in the interest not 
only of the taxpayers of California but 
of the United States. 

El Dorado County is situated in the 
heart of California’s famed mother lode 
country. Geographically, it is in the 1m- 
mediate users’ area to be served by 
Trinity River power. Therefore, the 
public position of its chamber of com- 
merce is especially significant in connec- 
tion with Secretary Seaton’s recommen 
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gation, and my bill CH. R. 6997) to pro- 
vide for joint development. 

ror the information of Members of 
congress, I desire to include with my own 
remarks the following resolution point- 
ing out the desirability of the cooperative 


Jan: 
revel FAVORING PARTNERSHIP DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRINITY RIVER PROJECT 


Whereas recommendation for the joint de- 
yelopment of the Trinity River unit of the 
Central Valley project in California by the 
pederal Government and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. was made February 13, 1957, 
by Secretary of the Interior Pred A. Seaton; 


ae the El Dorado County Chamber 
of Commerce believes that the development 
of the Trinity River should be carried out 
at the least cost to the Federal taxpayer; 


_ the development under the coop- 
erative plan would result in a beneficial 
proadening of the local tax base; and 
Whereas it would mean a surplus.of $165 
million in project revenues in 50 years of 
tion, as compared to an all Federal 


ment project; and 
abe en to- estimates it would 


also mean an additional $135 million in Fed- 
eral, State, amd local taxes during the 50- 
year period: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the El Dorado County 
Chamber of Commerce directors at their 
regular board meeting March 12, 1957, re- 
afirm their stand, made in a resolution 
drawn April 19, 1955, on the desirability of 
the cooperative plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That this chamber of. commerce 
hereby respectfully urges Senators Know- 
tanpD and KucHEL and every member of the 
California delegation to sup- 
port the cooperative plan by the Federal 
Government and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. in the development of the Trinity River 


t. 
Tell by the board of directors of the 
El Dorado County Chamber of Commerce, 
March 12, 1957. , 


Attest: Harvey E. WEsT, Jr., 
President. 
Water G. DRYSDALE, 
Secretary-Manager. 
LT 
Third Annual Model Congress of 


Genesee County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 





acquainting the students through ex- 
perience and participation, with the me- 
chanics and content of representative 
government. This is a most commend- 
able undertaking. 

This year, the model congress was held 
at the New York State School for the 
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A number of bills were submitted by 
the high school students to the congress, 
and after consideration by the appro- 
priate committees, were acted upon by 
the congress in plenary session. 

The following measures were ap- 
proved: 

Bill No. 61, submitted by Terry Graham 
and James Griffith, Pavilion Central 
School: 

Be it enacted by the Model Congress: That 
a tax of $0.01 be placed on every pack of ciga- 
rettes earmarked for Federal aid to education. 

(A) The lump sum should be given to 
each State in proportion to size, population, 
and number of schools. 

(B) The State legislature should regulate 
how the money should be divided among 
educational needs. 


Bill No. 67, submitted by Lois Benthin, 
Elba Central School, a bill to increase 
from $600 to $800 the personal income- 
tax exemptions of a taxpayer: 

Be it enacted by the Model Congress: That 
the Internal Revenue Code be amended to 
allow $800 as an exemption for a spouse, and 
for each dependent and an additional exemp- 
tion of $800 for anyone over the age of 65. 


Bill No. 65, submitted by Diane Ket- 
chum, and Jean Ann Huber of Byron- 
Bergen School, a bill to provide adequate 
medical care for low-income families: 

Whereas only one-half of the families of 
the Nation are covered by some form of sick- 
ness insurance; and 

Whereas this insurance covers less than 25 
percent of all medical expenses; and 

Whereas families with incomes under 
$3,000 have twice as much illness as those 
families with higher incomes; 

Be it enacted by this Model Congress that: 

1. A cooperative Federal-State program be 
established to assist in the financing of per- 
sonal health services. Each State would 
draw a plan to assist the development of the 
health service which conforms to a program 
of minimum Federal standards. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid would be made 
from general tax revenues for the purpose of 
assisting the State in making personal health 
services available to the general population 
and the lower income families in particular. 
The Federal Government would also assist 
the States in operating facilities for tuber- 
culosis and mental care. 


Bill No. 53, calling for Federal aid to 
schools which adopt the four-quarter 
plan of year-around operation was de- 
feated. It was submitted by Wendy Fos- 
burg of Batavia High School. 

Bill No. 13, calling for increase of the 
immigration quotas was also defeated. 
It was submitted by Suzanne Beebe and 
Lorna Lamb of Corfu High School. 

The Congress was under the chair- 
mananship of Samuel Giansante, of Elba 
Central School. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I also include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the April 8 issue of the 
Batavia Daily News with respect to this 
model congress: 

MopEL CONGRESS SHOWS THE WAY 

The model congress staged by area schools 
at the State School for the Blind commends 
itself as a most sensible and worthwhile 


project. 

It involved students from throughout the 
county assembling after the fashion of the 
national legislative body, studying, debating, 
presenting and finally voting on measures of 
nationwide significance. 

It was edifying to see the grasp of national 
issues that the students have. 
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Certainly, an endeavor of this kind pro- 
motes not only a knowledge of the mechanics 
of government, but also encourages think- 
ing on all sides of an issue and, in effect, puts 
significant meaning and “life” into what is 
between the covers of a textbook. 





Unofficial Visit to the Jewish Colony at 
Sosua in the Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess, accompanied by three 
of my distinguished colleageus, Hon. IsI- 
DORE DOLLINGER, Of New York, Hon. Earn 
Cuuporr, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland, I made 
an unofficial visit to the Jewish colony 
at Sosua in the Dominican Republic. 
We were guests of the colony which was 
established 17 years ago to provide a 
haven for persons of the Jewish faith 
who were victims of Nazi horror and 
inhumanity. 

We spent several days in Sosua where 
we worshipped in their synagogue, lived 
in their homes, visited their farms, fac- 
tories, school, and hospital. 

We found a happy and prosperous 
people in a thriving community. Those 
who came there oppressed and forsaken 
are now proud citizens of the Dominican 
Republic, living in harmony with their 
neighbors, respected and welcomed 
everywhere. 

The Sosua settlers told us, and we can 
report from personal observation, that 
the promises made to them by Generalis- 
simo Trujillo in 1940 have been fulfilled. 
He has kept his word. 

In Ciudad Trujillo, the capital of the 
Dominican Republic, we witnessed a his- 
tory making and significant event. 

Alfred Rosenzweig, who came there 
with the small band of Hitlers’ victims, 
was sworn in as a Congressman of the 
Repubtic. He was the first of the Jewish 
faith to achieve this honor. To us this 
was indicative of the freedom of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of religious belief and 
worship, and the absence of discrimina- 
tion of any kind, because of race, creed, 
or national origin in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

We were invited to meet with General- 
issimo Trujillo. In the course of our dis- 
cussion, we mentioned the plight of the 
Egyptian refugees who are now seeking 
a haven from communism and Nasser 


. terrorism. We were particularly con- 


cerned because President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles have re- 
fused the same preference to the Egyp- 
tian refugees as was given to the Hun- 
garians. 

Generalissimo Trujillo assured us that 
he would be happy to do today what he 
did in 1940. He said that the door of 
the Dominican Republic is open to all 
oppressed people, regardless of race, 
creed, or national origin and that 5,000 
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Jewish refugees can be admitted imme- 
diately. He further advised us that he 
is making available sufficient fertile land 
for all those who will come. 





Middle East Situation Serious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States 
and perhaps of the world are thinking 
about the ultimate possibility of war in 
the Middle East area. As part of my 
remarks I am including a timely article 
by a Scripps-Howard staff writer, Mr. 
R. H. Shackford, who is presently in 
Amman, Jordan. It is obvious from a 
reading of the article that until the dif- 
ficulty between the Arabs and the Israeli 
is resolved, there will be but little chance 
for peace in the area. The article -fol- 
lows: 

Am™MaN, Jorpan, April 25.—The odds are 
heavy on the side of civil war here. If that 
happens Jordan’s neighbors, like jackals, 
probably will devour her. 

That is the opinion of most foreign ob- 
servers and the fear of many moderate Jor- 


danians. But they sit mesmerized and 
helpless. 
Tension is near the breaking point. 


DESPERATE 


The economic situation is desperate. The 
mood of two-thirds of the people—1 million 
Palestinians in a country of ,1,400,000—is 
that they have nothing to lose. The only 
thing worth gaining, for them, is revenge 
against Israel. The West has blocked such 
revenge, but the Reds promise it for them. 

Young King Hussein still is fighting with 
the moral support of neighboring Kings 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Feisal II of Iraq. 
He hopes for their military support if the 
lid blows off. But only a minority of the 
people are behind him—the majority being 
Palestinians, not Jordanians. 

The struggle between the King and the 
extremists has grown rapidly ever since the 
extremists won last year’s elections—the first 
free ones in Jordan. The issue was drawn 
early this year when Jordan was faced with 
choosing whether to support the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

The extremists, who want closer associa- 
tion with Egypt’s President Nasser and 
Moscow, and a policy of positive neutrality, 
reject the doctrine. The King and some of 
his advisers want such support, because 
they now are conscious of the strong hold 
communism is getting on Palestinians in 
their midst. 

WALKING THE TIGHTROPE 


The current crisis started early this month 
when the King dismissed the old cabinet 
headed by extremists and set up a new one. 
He is trying to walk a tightrope by getting 
rid of pro-Nasser extremists, while not 
alienating the Palestinian rank and file who 
are attracted by them. 

The King’s dilemma is this: If he should 
come out enthusiastically for the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, or if the Richards mission 
appeared here now, the extremists probably 
could give the street mobs the signal for all- 
out riots. That may happen anyway. 
Countrywide demonstrations the last few 
days were a possible prelude to a major 
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effort to overthrow the present Government 
and the King. 

There are few if any hopeful signs either 
here or in the more tension-ridden area west 
of the Jordan River—the section of old 
Palestine the Israelis failed to conquer in 
1948. 

The most encouraging sign is the King’s 
strong measures to keep the lid on—deploy- 
ment of the Arab Legion and police in 
trouble areas, abolition of all travel within 
the country, a purge of officers and probably 
stiffer measures to come. If the extremists 
decide to push it, there will be a fight—and 
everyone agrees a bloody, tragic one between 
Arabs. 


UNITED STATES SCAPEGOAT 


The United States is the major scapegoat. 
The Reds carefully maneuvered the situation 
so a million Palestinians in Jordan—half in 
miserable refugee camps—look on the United 
States as their’ enemy and Russia as their 
friend. “If my enemy (Israel) is your friend, 
then you. are my enemy,” they say. “The 
Soviets say Israel is their enemy and there- 
fore the Soviets must be our friends.” 

Only those who have lived in squalor and 
hunger and without hope of returning to 
their old homes for 8 years can understand 
this reasoning. These people do not look 
beyond the Israeli question—and it does 
little good to lecture them on the dangers of 
communism. “What about Israel?” they 
reply. 

Time and again I asked Jordanians and 
Palestinians of moderate cast what could 
the United States do when they asked me, 
“What is ¢he United States going to do?” 

Time and again the answer was unde- 
viatingly the same: “Admit justice is on 
our side in the dispute with Israel, and do 
something about getting justice for us.” 

It is pretty hard to reply to this in the 
middle of a refugee camp of 40,000 desolate, 
forlorn people living in mud huts and tents 
on barren plains west of Jericho. Even 
harder to answer when the refugee is stand- 
ing on the edge of no man’s land and look- 
ing 50 feet across barbed wire to his orange 
grove now tended and harvested by Israelis. 

The Western World often forgets the crux 
of.the Israeli problem is right here in Jordan. 
Likewise the crux of Jordan's current prob- 
lems revolve around the Israeli problem. 

Looking at hard facts it is hard to con- 
clude otherwise than that the cards are 
stacked against continuation of Jordan in its 
present state. The United States unfortu- 
nately today is seeking to maintain what is 
an untenable status quo. 

Jordan really is two-countries: 

First is old Transjordan tr; area east 
of the Jordan River. It is primarily desert 
and mountains; until the Israeli war it was 
inhabited by a few hundred thousand Bed- 
ouins and shepherds. 

Secondly is a small chunk of old Pales- 
tine—an area 75 miles long and 30 wide, 
north and south of Jerusalem and west of 
the river. The Israelis failed to capture this 
and the late King Abdulla annexed it. 


MOSTLY PALESTINIAN 


This area is populated by about a half 
million Palestinians. To it and nearby 
Jordanian areas another half million Pales- 
tinians fied and still remain. The present 
population of Jordan is thus two-thirds 
Palestinian. 

Palestinians, being much more sophisti- 
cated and politically conscious than the 
desert nomadic Jordanians, quickly came 
to dominate this country. King Abdulla 
gave all Palestinians Jordanian citizenship. 

The present prime minister is a Palestinian 
refugee. His ‘predecessor was a Palestinian. 
Most members of the cabinet are Palestin- 
ians. Palestinians have only one objective 
in life—get rid of Israel and return to their 
lands. 
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Although the indigenous Jordanian; ,, 
less strongly inclined, their country i, 
paradise for Reds and extremists -  * 

A former moderate cabinet member dis 
missed a week ago by King Hussein) 4). 
cussed the situation with despair: | 

“No one knows from hour to hour wh, 
will happen. Extremists are in control of 
the crowds and refugees, thanks to the 
West's refusal to face up to the refugee prop. 
lem all these years. Fe 

“These demonstrators are not Comm, 
nists. They don’t even know what com: 
munism is. But Communist leaders pa 
taking full advantage of their frustration, 

“It is a classical Marxist revoluntionary 
style. Demonstrators are Palestinians driye, 
from their homes 8 years ago, who feel 3 
years of injustice is enough. They are sic; 
and tired of seeing sympathetic foreigner, 
like you come here and look at them, » 
away and write nice words—but then noth. 
ing happens. ‘ 

“They sit, and brood, and plot. But some. 
thing is going to happen now. For years 
Moscow paid no attention to them. Noy 
Moscow says it is on the side of the Palestip. 
ians. Your answer is a proposal to save ys 
from communism. That isn’t what these 
people want. They want what the Soviets 
are saying—that their case against Israe] js 
just.” 



































If Hungarian Refugees, Why Not 
Egyptian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


. OF NEW ‘YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
mayed to learn that the administration 
sees fit to reject the entrance of Egyp- 
tian displaced Jews to the United States 
under the parole provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. Yet, this is the very 
provision in the law which gave the 
administration authority to admit 32,000 
Hungarian refugees. I note that Mr. 
Rogers, in replying for the Attorney 
General, stated that the decision to ad- 
mit Hungarian refugees was taken in “s 
sudden unexpected emergency which 
arose while there was no Congress in 
session.” This answer is completely 
illogical. 

The authority to admit the Hungarian 
refugees was based on law and the law 
operates whether or not Congress is in 
session. It is heartless mockery to say 
that existing law is operable for one 
group of people and then inoperable for 
another group of people who are simi- 
larly situated. Whether or not Con- 
gress acts on the administration’s pro- 
posals, is completely irrelevant. The 
law as it exists today, provides sufficient 
authority to admit the helpless deportees 
of Egypt. 

Moreover, the administration has an- 
nounced that it will continue to perm 
the entrance of additional Hungaman 
parolees. No one finds fault with that, 
but then what happens to the excuse 
given by Mr. Rogers that the administra- 
tion will not act on Egyptian deportes 
while Congress is in session, pendilé 
action on the proposed legislation affect- 
ing parolees? The Hungarian refuseés 
are still being admitted although Co- 
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gress is in session and the pending legis- 
Jation has not been acted upon. 

There is more to this than meets the 
eye. What is the real basis for this dis- 
crimination? The Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, will 
put that question to Mr. Rogers. 





Resolution Concerning Federal Aid 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks, I include 
a senate concurrent resolution passed by 
the South Dakota Legislature which 
memorializes the Congress to substitute 
the Scrivner, Republican, of Kansas, bill 





on the part of Congress to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to education. In present- 
ing this concurrent resolution, I likewise 
call attention to a senate resolution 

by the South Dakota Legislature 
which I. inserted in the Recorp under 
date of April 15, 1957, and which ap- 
pears on page 5114 of the Recorp, where- 
in the South Dakota Legislature went 
on record in unequivocal opposition to 
the whole philosophy of Federal aid to 
school construction or education in any 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that 
these two resolutions, which were passed 
by the South Dakota Legislature, clearly 
define the feeling of the people of South 
Dakota on not only education but on 
a majority of these Federal-aid grants. 
The senate concurrent resolution is as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
Concurrent resolution memoralizing the Con- 

gress of the United States and his Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower; the 
Honorable Kart E. Munpt and the Honor- 
able Francis Case, United States Senators 
from South Dakota; the Honorable E. Y. 
Berry atid the Honorable GEorGE Mc- 
Govern, Congressmen from South Dakota; 
relating to a sound approach to more in- 
creased educational funds through local 
control by providing that 1 percent of the 
personal and corporate Federal income tax 
generated in the State of South Dakota 
shall either be retained in or returned to 
the State to be used for such educational 
purposes as the State of South Dakota may 
determine 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein) : 

Whereas there are some people in public 
life that feel that there is a pressing need for 
Federal aid for schools based on the premise 
that this country faces an educational crisis 
caused by the fact that while more and more 
children have been entering our schools every 
year, there have been fewer and fewer teach- 
ers and school buildings to take care of 
them; and 

Whereas other people in public life, who 
Tecognize that there is a need for more educa- 
tional funds in our Nation, feel that the prob- 


- States and Territories 
for H. R. 1 in the event there is action. 
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lem cam be met quickly and sensibly at the 
local level but not on the Federal plane be- 
cause Federal aid results in Federal control 
in its distance from the people, and fails to 
solve State and local problems; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 
part of the wealth of our Nation out of the 
several States and Territories into the Fed- 
eral Treasury; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, admission, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excise and other 
taxes, leaving to the States but relatively 
few other sources of tax revenues; and 
Whereas at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of 
State and local governments, and especially 
not to meet the demands for needed improve- 
ments and higher salaries for the training 
of our youths; and 
Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Federal Government grant aid to the State 
for educational purposes; and 
Whereas it is neithe> economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
and redistribute 
funds under bureaucratic regulations from 
the Federal Treasury; and 
Whereas there was introduced in the 85th 
Congress of the United States, House Joint 
Resolution 159, which resolved in part, ““That 
1 percent of all income taxes collected on 
individual and corporate incomes under 
Federal statutes shall be deemed to be reve- 
nue for the State or Territory within which 
it is collected, for use, for educational pur- 
poses only, without any Federal direction, 
control, or interference,” and in line with 
said House joint resolution Representative 
Exretr P. Scrivner, of the Second District 
of Kansas, and Representative E. Y. Brrrr, 
of the Second District of South Dakota, have 
introduced bills to aid education through 
this direct transfer-to-the-State treasury 
plan; and 
Whereas it is desirable that if aid is re- 
quired by the States, that it be accomplished 
by a simple, easy, direct, and efficient 
method, not hampered with bureaucratic re- 
strictions, or dictation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully urged 
and requested to adopt legislation in line 
with the Scrivner plan of aid to educa- 
tion and House Joint Resolution No. 159 
whereby the State of South Dakota would 
retain 1 percent of all income tax collected 
on individual and corporate income under 
Federal statutes which would be deemed 
revenue for the State of South Dakota for 
educational purposes and without any Fed- 
eral direction, control, or interference; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of South Dakota transmit copies 
of his resolution to His Excellency, the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Honor- 
able Kart E. Munpr and the Honorable 
Francis Case, United States Senators from 
South Dakota; the Honorable E. Y. Berry 
and the Honorable GrorceE McGovern, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from South Dakota. 
Nis A. Bor, ~ 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Water J. MATSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
L. R. Houck, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
JouHN EwELL, for 
NIEts P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Northerners Need To Know Facts in the 
South—There’d Be Less Misunder- 


standing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article written by Mr. 
Albert Taliaferro, Jr., of Cordova, Tenn. 

He emphasizes that the South does 
not have a real Negro problem. It, is 
provocative of great interest and I am 
sure you will be interested in reading it. 

The article follows: 

NORTHERNERS NEED To KNow FACTS IN THE 
SoutH—THERE’D Be Less MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING 

(By Albert Taliaferro, Jr.) 


A message to white northerners and to 
higher class Negroes: 

There w6uld be no hate or misunderstand- 
ing over integration if you could understand 
the following facts and do something definite 
to correct the practices of southern Negroes 
which produce those facts. 

In Shelby County, Tenn., last year there 
were 2,986 illegitimate Negro children to 23 
whites. That means more than 129 Negroes 
born out of wedlock, to 1 among whites. And 
that picture does not take into consideration 
the fact that there are almost 3 whites to 1 
Negro living in Shelby County. Taking this 
into consideration, the ratio is at least 260 
Negro illegitimate births to 1 white. 

Scripps-Howard Reporter Andrew Tully saw 
one Negro woman in Mississippi who had 
7 children by 7 different men. 


THE DISEASE ISSUE 


A study of United States statistics on 
venereal disease in the South showed very 
much the same sort of ratio. 

I have never seen these detailed facts 
brought to public attention, in an effort to 
explain why southern whites do not want 
integration forced upon them and why the 
Southern States are setting up laws to block 
forced integration. Our good Negro brethren 
deserve to know these reasons, in order that 
they may correct them. 

Those infected with venereal disease leave 
germs on toilet seats where they are caught 
by innocent people. Could anything be 
more convincing to integrationists? 

White southerners simply do not want to 
accept such an unprepared race on an equal 
basis. Higher class Negroes do not expect 
them to. We have hundreds of higher class 
Negroes in many of eur southern white col- 
leges, who understand the problem. They 
know that they are held back by lower level 
Negroes. 

Negro preachers of our Nation, according 
to that great Negro publisher, Davis Lee, 
instead of preaching the gospel against sin, 
are fanning hate against the southern whites 
who really are their friends. Wise Negro 
leaders, especially preachers, should first in- 
sist on cleaning up the southern Negroes’ 
sins and then ask for recognition. But so 
far the NAACP and many Negro leaders are 
not doing this. 


QUESTION OF DUTY 


Is it the southern white peoples’ duty to 
cleanse the Negro race? No; the Negroes 
would consider that as meddling in their 
private affairs. I think it is the duty of the 
NAACP, and they should be forced by higher 
class Negroes to get going on that job. 
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Some northern whites have the crazy idea 
that they are somehow different from the 
southern whites and for so thinking, they 
are completely responsible for the unnatural 
hate with which the southern Negro is being 
infected. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I mailed a questionnaire to 
every family of registered voters in the 
California Sixth Congressional District. 
The response to this questionnaire was 
the largest that I have ever received. 
Many constituents not only angwered the 
questionnaire, but sent supplementary 
letters or wrote detailed comments on the 
back of the questionnaire. I have spent 
many hours personally reading all of 
these comments, and they have been most 
helpful. I am firmly convinced that a 
Congressman can better represent his 
constitutents if he knows the views of all 
of these constituents, than if he has only 
heard from pressure groups. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 

1. A civil-rights bill is under consideration 
by Congress which would provide that any 
intimidation or other effort to prevent a 
citizen from legitimately voting in Federal 
elections is a Federal offense, and that the 
United States Attorney General be given au- 
thority to prosecute such a violation. Do 
you favor or oppose such a bill? Favor, 86.4 
percent; oppose, 8.6 percent; undecided, 5 
percent. 

2. President Eisenhower has proposed that 
Congress authorize him to use our Armed 
Forces, if necessary, to protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
Middle Eastern nation requesting such aid, 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international communism. 
Do you favor or oppose such authorization? 
Favor, 63.6 percent; oppose, 25.5 percent; un- 
decided, 10.9 percent. 

3. The Refugee Relief Act, which permit- 
ted admission into the United States of 
refugees, expired on December 31, 1956. Pro- 
posals have been made that an extention of 
this act be passed so that additional refugees 
from Hungary and other countries might be 
admitted to this country. Do you favor or 
oppose such an extension? Favor, 41 per- 
cent; oppose, 48.5 percent; undecided, 10.5 
percent. ; 

4. President Eisenhower has proposed to 
Congress that the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act be liberalized so 
that unused immigration quotas could be 
transferred to country whose quotas are 
oversubscribed. Do you favor or oppose this 
modification in the act? Favor, 474 per- 
cent; oppose, 41.7 percent; undecided, 10.9 
percent. 

5. The present tight-money situation has 
resulted primarily from Government efforts 
to prevent inflation. If you had your choice, 
which of the following would you prefer: 

(a) High interest rates, with reasonable 
stability in prices—89.3 percent. 
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(b) Lower interest rates, but with higher 
prices for the goods you buy—10.7 percent. 

6. It has been proposed that the Veterans’ 
Administration’s interest rate on veterans’ 
home loans be increased from 4% to 5 per- 
cent to stimulate lending agencies to make 
more VA home loans. Do you favor or oppose 
this increase in the VA interest rate? Favor, 
56.6 percent; oppose, 34.3 percent; undecided, 
9.1 percent. 

7. It has been proposed that the veterans’ 
preference, which gives priority to veterans 
over nonveterans in Federal civilian employ- 
ment, should not apply after a nonveteran 
has a minimum of 15 years’ Federal service. 
In other words, a nonveteran with more than 
15 years of Federal civilian service could not 
be “bumped” (ousted from his job), in case 
of a reduction in force, by a veteran with 
less Federal civilian service. Would you fa- 
vor or oppose such a limitation of the vet- 
erans’ preference. 

Answers from all constituents: Favor, 73.8 
percent; oppose, 21.8 percent; undecided, 4.4 
percent. 

Answerg from veterans: Favor, 68.5 per- 
cent; oppose, 27.4 percent; undecided, 4.1 per- 

Answers from nonveterans: Favor, 80.1 per- 
cent; oppose, 15.8 percent; undecided, 4.1 per- 
cent. 

Answers from Federal civilian employees 
who are veterans: Favor, 44.6 percent; oppose, 
51.6 percent; undecided, 3.8 percent. 

Answers from Federal civilian employees 
who are nonveterans: Favor, 90.5 percent; 
oppose, 8.6 percent; undecided, 0.9 percent. 

8. (Answered by residents of Solano 
County.) The Air Force has announced that 
it considers it essential to construct 500 addi- 
tional housing units at Travis Air Force Base 
to provide adequately for military personnel 
stationed at the base, and for our national 
defense. In order to do this, under present 
law, the Air Force must first purchase the 
existing 900 housing units at the base which 
were originally built under the Wherry Act. 
Such purchase would remove the Wherry 
housing units from the tax rolls, depriving 
Solano County of approximately $45,000 in 


property tax revenue per year. With these | 


facts in mind, do you favor or oppose the 
Air Force proposed construction of the 500 
additional housing units? Favor, 36.8 per- 
cent; oppose, 51 percent; undecided, 12.2 
percent. 


Foreign Aid Fails To Hit Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Mr. George 
Todt, editorial correspondent for the 
Valley Times, North Hollywood, Calif. 
His comments regarding eur foreign-aid 
program are timely and I end the 
article to the House membe ; 

Our ALLIES AND Our BaG HOLDING 
(By George Todt) 

“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”— 
Dante—Inferno. 

The ludicrous aspects of our foreign-aid 
giveaways become more apparent with the 
passage of time. There are so many flagrant 
examples of what our global doles have failed 
to buy for us—friendship, security or peace— 
that it would be easier to write a, book than 
a short article on the subject. Let's take 
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a look at the recent antics of our 
Great Britain, for a starter. 

Our strongest ally has just told Us—in 
effect—to go fly our kite. Not only is He, 
Majesty’s Government’s bowing out of the 
picture insofar as the global military defen. 
of the Western alliance may be concerneq 
but it is also preparing to open the fioog. 
gates of trade with the Iron Curtain pio, 
as well. Is this Britain’s revenge for Presi. 
dent Eisenhower’s stopping her midway in 
the recently attempted conquest of the Sue, 
Canal? If so, then we will possibly fing 
France—our No, 2 ally—following suit. 

France is practically a military nop. 
entity for the time being anyway—at leas; 
insofar as any adequate contribution to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization's defense 
of Western Europe is concerned. She has 
some half million men, armed by courtesy of 
the United States, and they are present}y 
gallivanting over north Africa instead o; 
maintaining their share of our mutual bur. 
den at the Rhine, which was the reason why 
we gave them weapons and economic aig iy 
the first place. France has spent our where. 
withal in Indochina and Africa, instead. 

But to get back to our British cousins, 
They have thrown in the sponge and now say 
they must rely on the American taxpayer to 
pay for their defense. How come? for 


Partner, 


- answer, John Bull points to the Suez fiasco, 


Really crushing, you know. 

And yet quite a case might be made to the 
neat effect that Britain lost no money what- 
soever on the ill-fated expedition. The mili- 
tary costs were previously given as approxi- 
mating $300 million. Afterward, London 
picked up nearly $2 billion in credits and 
loans from the World Bank and from us, 
these to tide her over. We have generously 
agreed to postpone interest payments ex- 
tending many years into the future on the 
postwar British loan. This means, in effect, 
another grant-in-aid gift of billions in 
savings. 

We came to Britain’s rescue—as we have 
on numerous other occasions—with enough 
oil to keep her going without any economic 
letdown in any quarter. In fact, there was 
a boom—not a recession—in England during 
the last winter. Production was at an all- 
time high. In fact, things were so good that 
the Government announced early in April 
that income taxes would be cut; also taxes 
on entertainment, household goods, and gas- 
oline sales. How about that? 

It must seem strange to thinking Ameri- 
cans that after we came to Britain’s rescue 
in the last two World Wars, after spending 
more than $120 billions on economic and 
military aid to our allies since 1945, and after 
paying the highest income and other taxes 
in our history—the American people must 
now be treated to the spectacle of our closest 
ally’s handing us the ball and taking a pow- 
der on the next play. This doesn’t make 
sense to our side. 

Let’s face it. When British fat was in 
the fire, the Empire knew how to maintain 
its share of military forces in the face of 
world tensions—and did so magnificently 
without aid or direction from Uncle Sam. 
The British Commonwealth could do so to- 
day if it wanted to make the effort. 


But what is the incentive for it to do s0? 
As long as our politicians in Washington are 
too weak to insist that our allies do their 
full and fair share in our mutual system of 
alliances—why not allow the American tax- 
payer to carry the Old Man of the Sea on his 
back? Can we actually blame the British? 
Is this sad turn of affairs their fault—o 
ours? 

Frankly, we have only ourselves to blame. 
It is sheer stupidity on our part to under- 
take the defense of others who are neither 
enthusiastic nor willing to share equally in 
their own defense against a hideous, alien 
ideology such as militant Marxist socialism. 
But far from being interested in doing more 
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pan @ token share, our allies—namely, the 
pritish and French—seem more interested 
in open trade with the enemy. Or do they 
really think of the Communist leaders as 
enemies? Why have they left us holding 





Classroom Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
ent editorial in the Monday edition of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on the subject of classroom shortage. 

















































Federal Government make grants-in- 
aid to State and local school districts 
for needed classroom construction must 
realize that the bulk of the American 
press and a vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people favor the idea. 

I want, on behalf of the proponents of 
this legislation, to commend the Post and 
other outstanding newspapers for their 
stand favorable to legislation that means 
so much to America, 

The editorial follows: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

Of all the unfinished business which Con- 
gress faces on returning from its Easter 
recess, nothing can make a stronger appeal 
to its conscience and its concern for the na- 
tional welfare than the proposal for Federal 
aid to school construction. In one form or 
another, the proposal has been before it for 
more than a decade. The need for Federal 
aid has grown more acute each year. Con- 
tinued neglect of it can result only in im- 
pairment of the Nation’s public school sys- 
tem. Congress has a heavy obligation to act 
upon it before the session’s close. 
Opposition to Federal aid seems to rest on 
two its. One is the contention spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that no classroom shortage exists; 
this ostrich method of approaching a serious 
problem by closing one’s eyes to it may be 
comforting to economizers but it is neither 
tive nor realistic. The other argu- 
ment is an old one and deserves more serious 
consideration: it is rooted in a fear that Fed- 
eral aid may lead to Federal control of the 
public schools. Marion Folsom, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, dealt 
with both these arguments in a notable 
speech recently at Rochester, N. Y. 

Taking the figures supplied by State and 
local school agencies throughout the coun- 
try as a basis, Mr. Folsom attacked the con- 
tention that no classroom shortage exists. 
“For the third year in a row,” he said, “the 
states reported our schools are overflowing 
vith about 2% million children above their 
tapacity.. These children are not imaginary. 
ley are in school today, and they can be 
counted with reasonable accuracy. These 
children, and millions of their classmates, 
are handicapped by half-day school sessions 

badly overcrowded conditions or use of 
makeshift facilities. * * * The latest and 
best estimate by the States places the total 
Classroom shortage at about 159,000 class- 


Opponents of the plan to have the 


The Secretary’s reply to those who fear 
Federal control of education seems to us 
equally persuasive. All that is proposed in 
the administration bill, he points out, is a 
grant of Federal funds for a limited emer- 
gency period to be allocated to the States, 
matched by their own resources, and then 
allocated by them to local school authorities 
for local disbursement and administration. 
The Federal contribution would amount to 
only 15 percent of total funds for school con- 
struction in the country and to no more than 
3 percent of total funds for public schools 
for all purposes. Moreover, the Federal con- 
tribution would be limited to construction 
and would, by explicit legislative provision, 
have no relation to the selection of teachers, 
the determination of school curriculums or 
the administration of school programs. It is 
hard to see in this any genuine threat to the 
independence of local school boards. 

From the beginning of the American Re- 
public, the Federal Government has given 
assistance fo education: through land grants 
to colleges. This aid has brought rich divi- 
dends to the American people as a whole. 
Something like it is needed now for the 
public-school system because neglect of 
school construction during the war and post- 
war years has created an emergency class- 
room shortage which the States cannot meet 
out of their own resources. The need is im- 
mediate, temporary, and real. Federal aid 
means the salvation, not the sacrifice, of com- 
munity control of the public schools. 





Bertrand-Harrrison Bend Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the Iowa Senate Con- 
current Resolution 23 as adopted by the 
57th General Assembly of Iowa. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 


Whereas it has been proposed that the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
establish a migratory waterfowl refuge and 
recreational area on the Missouri River in 
and adjacent to Harrison County, Iowa, in 
what is known as the Bertrand-Harrison 
Bend in connection with a project of bank 
stabilization being constructed by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers; and 

Whereas such an area would greatly en- 
hance the recreational facilities of Iowa; and 

Whereas outdoor recreation tends to lessen 
juvenile delinquency by providing a whole- 
some and healthy outlet for youthful energy 
as well as fulfilling a basic need for the peo- 
ple of Iowa in general; and 

Whereas the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers has made a study of the proposal 
and finds that the necessary alterations in 
its plans can be carried out at no additional 
cost: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa commends the Federal agencies in- 
volved for their forethought and efforts in 
the interests of outdoor recreation and urges 
their continued cooperation in advancing 
this project to a successful completion; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
send copies of this resolution to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Iowa; the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Nebraska; to Brig. Gen. J. L. 
Person, United States Army Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works; and to Mr. Ross 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

SENATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
ALBERT WEIss, Chairman. 

We, William H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa; Richard W. Berglund, secre- 
tary of the Senate; W. L. Mooty, speaker of 
the house of representatives; and William R. 
Kendrick, acting chief clerk of the house 
of representatives, hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing resolution was adopted 
by the Senate and House of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 

RICHARD W. BERGLUND, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Acting Chie} Clerk of the House. 
WiILLt1aM H. NIcHOLAs, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
W. L. Moory, 
Speaker of the House. 





Food Fair Decision Threat to FTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following state- 
ment made by me and text of a letter to 
Representative Oren Harris, chairman, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

Foop Farr Decision THREAT TO FTC 


The meatpackers’ exemption from surveil- 
lance by the Federal Trade Commission that 
was created in the Packers’ and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 poses grave threats to the con- 
tinued usefulness of the FTC and to its abil- 
ity to proceed against unfair and discrim- 
inatory practices by any American company. 

Under a ruling by a Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing examiner in the Food Fair 
case, which involved unfair practices in the 
operations of a supermarket grocery chain of 
238 stores, any company, no matter what its 
primary line of business is, simply by estab- 
lishing a small meatpacking operation can 
oust the FTC of jurisdiction over its activi- 
ties. I have written a letter to the chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee urging him to take early action in 
order to resolve the statutory ambiguity that 
gave rise to this condition and to affirm the 
FTC’s jurisdiction over monopolistic prac- 
tices of meatpackers. 

The text of my letter to Representative 
Oren Harris, chairman, Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, is as follows: 

“On April 11, 1957, a hearing examiner for 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a rul- 


“ing that underscores the urgency for early 


consideration by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of necessary legisla- 
tion to close the loophole in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act created by the meat- 
packers’ exemption. In the Food Fair Stores, 
Inc. case (FTC Docket 6458), FPTC’s hearing 
examiner ruled that Food Fair’s ownership 
and operation of a meatpacking plant 
ousted the Federal Trade Commission from 
jurisdiction over unfair methods of compe- 
tition that violate the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission Act and discriminatory practices 
that violate the Robinson+Patman Act even 
though these unfair and discriminatory 
practices are totally unrelated to the dis- 
tribution of meat and meat products, or for 
that matter, even to the distribution of 
agricultural products. 

“By vesting $2,700,000 in a meatpacking 
plant, Food Fair has been able to remove 
FTC surveillance over the business of a 
supermarket grocery chain of 238 stores with 
gross sales of $475 million. This is a case 
where the tail wags the dog. 

“Unless the Federal Trade Commission 
overrules its examiner, his decision leads to 
absurd results. Any company, no matter 
what its primary line is, with a minimal in- 
vestment in a meat packing operation can 
deprive the Federal Trade Commission of 
jurisdiction over its activities. Under the 
examiner’s ruling, this device could be used 
by tire producers, battery manufacturers, 
automobile manufacturers, ‘integrated oil 
companies, or any other industrial giant, to 
eliminate antitrust enforcement by the 
Federal Trade Commission over monopolistic 
practices that result in unfair and discrim- 
atory methods of competition. ‘ 

“I hope that the hearing examiner ulti- 
mately is found to be in error. The fact that 
there is much to support his interpretation 
of the packers’ exemption, however, further 
denronstrates the need for Congress to clar- 
ify this statute and to affirm the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission over 
the activities of meatpackers. 

“As the law now stands, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has jurisdiction to enforce the 
antitrust provisions of the Packers’ and 
Stockyards Act of 1921. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, however, for more than 30 
years has done nothing to enforce these 
antitrust provisions, even with respect to 
those companies whose primary lines are 
slaughtering, processing, and selling meat 
and meat products. It is obvious that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is neither equipped 
for nor qualified by experience to continue 
these antitrust responsibilities. 

For these reasons I urgently request that 
you schedule early hearings on my bill, H. R. 
5282, to return to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic 
acts and practices and other unlawful re- 
straints by persons engaged in commerce in 
meat and meat products.” 


United Nations Aid Suggests That the 
United States Reduce Its Spending 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 - 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the head of the International 
Monetary Fund has proposed that the 
United States cut its Government ex- 
penditures in the interest of a more sta- 
ble world economy. Will our policy- 
makers heed his advice? I doubt it. 
The statement by Mr. Per Jacobsson, 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council follows: 

Untrep Nations, N. Y., April 17.—The head 
of the International Monetary Fund pro- 
posed today that the United States cut its 
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governmental expenditures in the interest of 
a more stable world economy. 

Per Jacobsson, managing director of the 
body, told the United Nations’ Economic 
and Social Council that inflated interna- 
tional budgets today represented “the great- 
est obstacle” to monetary order. 

Previously he expressed the opinion at an 
interview that it would be unfortunate if 
the United States foreign-aid program should 
be such as to stand in the way of possible 
budget reductions and tax cuts. 

He said, however, that the current high 
volume of demand for goods and increasing 
private-investment throughout most of the 
world had been of benefit to the United 
States, enabling it to maintain its export 
markets in the years after the Korean war. 


BUSINESS IS HELD KEY 


Noting the economic theory that govern- 
ments should spend largely in times of 
shrinking private business and retrench cor- 
respondingly when private -nvestment 
stands at a high level, the Swedish expert 
asserted: 

“It now seems as if the authorities were 
quite willing to accept and apply the first 
part of this theory but that they show great 
hesitation and unwillingness to apply the 


necessary retrenchment in a period of boom. - 


“There are, howeVer, some countries which 
recently have taken steps to cut down effec- 
tively the volume of their government ex- 
penditure; among them I would especially 
mention Belgium, the Netherland, Great 
Britain, and, as far as investment expendi- 
ture is concerned, Austria. 

“Under the influence of the examples set 
by these countries, it is not excluded that a 
new fashion involving a curtailment of gov- 
ernment expenditure will gain ground, in- 
stead of the practice of ever-mounting budg- 
ets followed in most countries during the 
post-war years. For such a fashion to be 
firmly established it is probably necessary, 
however, that some extra-European coun- 
tries—and particularly the United States— 
should partake in the movement. 

“For anyone who has had the occasion to 
examine the internal position of a number 
of countries in various parts of the world, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if 
only the budget deficit could be brought 

- down to manageable proportions the greatest 
obstacle to monetary order would have been 
eliminated.” . 

SEES NEED FOR COURAGE 


Mr. Jacobsson conceded that cuts in gov- 
ernment spending would require much po- 
litical courage and determination. But he 
added .that fortunately people everywhere 
are tired of inflation and this should make it 
easier for authorities to take without fear or 
hesitation the necessary measures, whether 
these are* popular or not. 


WORLD MARKET STRESSED 


He went on: “It is, I think, advisable for 
most countries to remember that if they con- 
tinue to allow their costs and prices to rise, 
they may not be able in the future to count 
on an increase in the general level of worid- 
market prices but become to the risk 
of getting into an unbalanced position in- 
ternally and externally. 

Mr. Jacobson outlined the measures taken 
by the International Monetary Pund to sup- 
port the pound sterling during the Suez 
Canal crisis. There was a surprising una- 
nimity of view regarding this course among 
almost 60 member nations, he said, and an 
amount equal to the United Kingdom's quota 
of $1,300,000,000 was made available. 

“It was found to be not only in the in- 
terest of the United Kingdom but also in the 
general interest that support should be given 
to a currency with the worldwide importance 
of sterling, in which over one-half of the 
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world’s currency transactions are settleq » h 
said. he 

The Fund Director noted that despite po 
litical stress over the last few months, ,,, 
grave monetary disturbances had taken vlaes 
and progress had been made in severa| ae 
tions toward increased transferability ;, 
currencies. , 

He reported, however, a distinct feeling of 
uneasiness regarding increasing living cos, 
in such countries as the United States anq 
Britain, despite the pronounced increase of 
private business investments. 7 


The Trend Toward Monolithic Bank; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr: CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
given by me before the convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association, aj 
the Golden Gate Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Friday, April 26, 1957: 

This morning I should like to discuss 
with this most distinguished assemblage 4 
matter of grave national concern. I am re. 
ferring to the trend toward monolithic 
banks that is wiping out independent banks 
on a wholesale scale and concentrating con- 
trol of the Nation’s banking business into 
fewer giant financial institutions. This 
trend is an ominous one indeed for the fu- 
ture of the independent banking system; per- 
mited to continue unchecked, it could 
have dangerous consequences for the en- 
tire competitive economy which depends for 
its lifeblood upon banking credit 

Traditionally the banking system of the 
United States has relied for its vitality on 
vigorous competition by a multitude of in- 
dependent banks, locally organized, locally 
financed, and locally managed. Unlike other 
countries, such as Great Britain and France, 
where a few mammoth institutions control 
nearly all the banking facilities, the Ameri- 
can system is based on unit banking—that is 
strong, growing community banks which 
provide a wide range of financial services to 
the people in the area. It is the unit bank- 
ing system which has played a key role in 
the economic development of this country. 
And it is this kind of system, premised on 
small units effectively competing with each 
other, that our antitrust fabric is designed 
to perpetuate and preserve. 


CONCENTRATION OF BANKING FACILITIES 


Against this background, what are the de- 
tails in respect to concentration of banking 
facilities? In this connection, let me refer 
you to the report -of our House Judiciary 
Antitrust Subcommittee, dealing with cor- 
porate and bank mergers. Our subcomnit- 
tee found that at the present time, the 100 
largest banks control approximately 46 per- 
cent of the total assets of all the commercial 
banks in the country and more than 48 per- 
cent of the bank deposits. It found that 
in 10 of the 16 leading financial centers, 
4 banks own more than 80 percent of all 
commercial bank assets; 2 banks more thal 
60 percent; that in each of the 16 leading 
financial centers, the first 2 banks own mor 
than 40 percent of all commercial bank 4s 
sets; the first 4 banks more than 60 percen!. 

There is yet another facet—concentratiol 
through bank holding company control. 2 
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my State of New York, for example, 14 hold- 
ing companies control banks having depos- 
its of $7.2 billion, amounting to 19.5 percent 
of all commercial bank deposits in the State. 
in Arizona, 2 holding companies control over 
nt of all commercial bank deposits. 
In Minnesota, 2 holding companes hold 45 
percent of the commercial deposits; in Mon- 
tana, the same 2 companies control over 
44 percent of the commercial deposits; in 
North Dakota, 29 percent; and in South Da- 
kota, 37 percent of the commercial bank de- 
ts. One holding company controls 42 
percent of Oregon’s bank deposits, and the 
same company in Nevada holds 78 percent of 
the commercial bank deposits. 
PACE OF BANK MERGER ACTIVITY 


Largely responsible, in my judgment, for 
the present degree of concentration has been 
a spate of mergers accomplished through 
acquisitions by banks and by holding com- 

es. In fact, the rapidly accelerating 
trend towards mergers has been the major 
development in banking over the past 7 

s. Thus in the period from 1950 through 
1956 some 1,017 of the Nation’s commercial 
panks have disappeared by way of mergers 
and consolidations. Banks so eliminated 
nave not been, for the most part, the finan- 
cially weak, unsound banks that needed res- 
cue in the depression pattern. Nor have they 
been, in the main, the specialized, poorly or- 
ganized, or the inefficiently managed. On the 
contrary, most of the banks that have dis- 
appeared have been growing, efficient, profit- 
able, vigorously competitive banks taken 
over at peak earning capacity. The merger 
pattern is not predominantly a situation 
where two or more small, inadequately 
financed or managed banks, falling behind 
in the competitive race, seek by merging to 
form a big integrated institution, able to 
compete on equal terms. On the contrary, 
a large percentage of mergers involved one 
or more giant banks having assets of $100 
million or more. And the absorbed banks 
were likewise no minnows; a large percent- 
age of those banks having assets in excess 
of over $50 million. 

There is yet another consideration. During 
the last 35 years, the number of banks has 
been reduced by more than half. In 1921 
there were over 30,000 commercial banks serv- 
ing the Nation's borrowers and creditors; by 
contrast, at the end of 1956 some 13,680 com- 
mercial banks remained in operation—a new 
low. This despite the postwar boom, the 286 
percent growth in bank assets, the new high 
level of loans and deposits, the greatly in- 
creased use made of banking services, and 
the enormous growth in the number of de- 
positors. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION TO CURB BANK MERGERS 


Particularly in light of recent experience, 
additional legislative action is imperative to 
prevent bank mergers having substantial 
anti-competitive effects. At the present time 
bank mergers are circumscribed by the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act of 1890 which 
prohibits combinations in restraint of trade, 
attempts to monopolize, or monvupolization 
of trade or commerce. Illegality is estab- 
lished by proof that the merger has actually 
Tesulted in an unreasonable lessening of com- 
petition; it is immaterial whether the merger 
— accomplished by stock or asset acquisi- 

ns, 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act, adopted in 
1914, on the other hand, deals specifically 
with corporate and bank merbers and bans 
those achieved by stock purchases -where 
there is the mere reasonable probability of a 
substantial lessening of competition or a 
tendency to monopoly. Responsibility for 
enforcing the section insofar as banks are 
concerned was vested concurrently in the At- 
torney General and the Federal Reserve 


Section 7 was designed to stop mergers be- 
yond the reach of the Sherman Act but its 


‘banking agency in scanning a merger. 
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failure to include mergers accomplished by 
asset acquisitions resulted in a loopole which 
so far as nonbanking corporations are con- 
cerned was closed by passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act of 1950. However, because of 
revisions made in subsequent versions of 
antimerger bills, it became impracticable to 
include within the scope of this act corpora- 
tions other than those subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This left assets acquisitions by banks unaf- 
fected by the new law since authority to en- 
force the provisions of section 7 dealing with 
banks is vested in the Federal Resrve Board 
and not in the Federal Trade Commission. 

This loophole in existing law not only has 
no logical basis, but, more important, it 
has seriously hampered enforcement efforts 
to proceed against bank mergers injurious 
to competition. For this reason legislation 
is urgently needed which would provide en- 
forcement agencies with the same authority 
to move against bank mergers accomplished 
by asset acquisitions as they now have to 
move against bank mergers achieved by stock 
acquisitions. 

During the last session I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5948, to provide such authority. This 
bill was approved by the House without a 
dissenting voice but the Senate was not given 
opportunity to consider the measure. 

It is significant that after the House passed 
my bill, Mr. Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, spearheaded a drive to 
have the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee consider another bill dealing with 
bank mergers. This bill, drafted by Mr. Gid- 
ney’s assistants, represented an obvious 
maneuver to head off Senate passage of 
H. R. 5948. It was contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations calling for revision 
of antitrust legislation to cover bank mergers 
accomplished by asset acquisitions, as en- 
visaged by H. R. 5948. 

The bill drafted by the Comptroller would 
amend section 18 (c) of the FDIC Act and 
give the Federal bank supervisory agencies 
sole jurisdiction to approve or disapprove a 
proposed merger, taking into account as one 
of the factors to be considered whether 
the transaction may lessen competition un- 
duly or tend unduly to create a monopoly. 
Concomitantly, it would deprive the Attorney 
General of enforcement jurisdiction under 
the Clayton Act notwithstanding that in the 
more than 60 years since passage of the first 
antitrust law, no one had previously sug- 
gested that its provisions did not apply to 
banks as well as to other sectors of the Amer- 
ican economy. According to the Depart- 
ment. of Justice any pretense that this meas- 
ure would provide protection for competion 
is a sham. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, the 
Comptroller’s bill was approved by the Sen- 
ate during the last Congress and was again 
adopted by the Senate this year as section 
23, chapter 5 of title III of the financial in- 
stitutions bill of 1957, commonly known as 
the omnibus banking bill. 

Let me quote what the Attorney General 
had to say before our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee several weeks ago about this provision 
sponsored by Mr. Gidney: 

“First, the proposed banking legislation 
prescribed for bank mergers would weaken 
section 7 standards. The factor of compe- 
tition would be only one of numerous con- 
siderations to be taken into account. by.a 
Be- 
yond that, the competitive considerations 
of section 23 specified, whether the acquisi- 
tion may ‘lessen competition unduly or tend 
unduly to create a monopoly’ are completely 
novel and are intended simply to be less 
stringent than those specified by the Clay- 
ton Act, section 7, for other American busi- 
ness. As the resuit, not only does that pro- 
posal prescribe pale antitrust standards, but 
even that lesser standard is only one of many 
factors banking agencies must consider. All 
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told, then, that proposal does little more 
than give lipservice to insure competitive 
enterprise in banking. 

“Banking agencies themselves recognize 
inherent difficulties in construing this jerry- 
built standard.” 

What is more, the section proposed by the 
Comptroller would weaken the standards 
which he states his office now follows in 
respect of bank mergers. In this connection 
it must be remembered that under present 
law, approval by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is required in all cases of mergers 
between national banks or between a na- 
tional bank and a State bank where the 
resultant institution is to be operated under 
a national charter. May I point out that Mr. 
Gidney has averred before our subcommittee 
that before giving his epproval to any such 
merger, he will determine whether its effect 
in any section of the country may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly; that he will determine, 
in short, whether the merger is violative of 
the policy of the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act. He has stressed that he would not 
approve any bank merger or consolidation 
which he considers to be in violation of the 
principles of this act. 

But what does the record show? It shows 
that up to January 1956 the Comptroller's 
office did not even promulgate standards 
embodying these principles or acquaint its 
examiners with this alleged policy. Indeed, 
it was only after our subcommittee brought 
this dereliction to light in December 1955 
that Mr. Gidney hastily promulgated stand- 
ards for considering the competitive conse- 
quences of bank mergers. 

The record also shows that from April 1953 
(when he assumed office) to the end of 1956, 
Mr. Gidney approved 424 bank mergers, with 
banks absorbed in such transactions having 
total resources of $6,977,985,576. Further- 
more, from April 1953 to the end of 1954 the 
Comptroller approved 193 mergers involving 
absorbed banks with resources of $2,581,943,- 
159. Not once during this period did he dis- 
approve an application for competitive 
reasons, 

After hearings before our subcommittee in 
May 1955, Mr. Gidney’s record became a shade 
better. Thus in June 1955, for the first time, 
he informally disapproved a merger applica- 
tion for competitive reasons; and followed 
thdt up in November 1955 by refusing, for the 
same reasons, to approve certain proposed 
mergers in cases involving 8 banks. How- 
ever, in 1955 he approved 126 bank mergers 
involving, in respect of banks absorbed, re- 
sources Of $2,015,225,452. In 1956 Mr. Gidney 
approved 105 bank mergers, the banks ab- 
sorbed in such transactions having total re- 
sources Of $2,380,816,965. In that year he 
informally disapproved 10 applications for 
competitive reasons. 

In the last analysis, the conclusion is in- 
escapable, as the Attorney General has testi- 
fied, that Mr. Gidney has tended to give little 
or no consideration to the question as to 
whether or not competition would be sub- 
stantially lessened. In fact, the Comptroller 
apparently assumes that a merger which 
tends to monopoly is in the public interest. 
By his own admission, he is utterly uncon- 
cerned by the current wave of bank mergers— 
a view, I might add, that is diametrically 
opposite to that of the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

To be blunt, Mr. Gidney’s normal proce- 
dure is to rubberstamp, as a matter of rou- 
tine, any monopolistic proposal that may be 
presented. I recognize that it is not an un- 
common administrative tendency for regu- 
latory agencies to be more or less responsive 
to the industries which they are supposed to 
regulate. Mr. Gidney’s case is more unique, 
however, since he appears to have been taken 
over completely by the giant banks he is sup- 
posed to regulate. His concept of the public 
interest is to identify the functions of his 
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Gffice with the private interests of the banks 
subject to his jurisdiction. 

In light of these considerations, it is clear 
that to give the Federal bank supervisory 
agencies unfettered jurisdiction over the 
antitrust implications of bank mergers and 
to weaken the standards, all as proposed by 
the Comptroller, would only stimulate the 
tempo of present bank merger activity. 

Fortunately, the bank omnibus bill, and 
particularly section 23, will not be considered 
by the House Bankiing and Currency Com- 
mittee until the next session of Congress. 
I deem it imperative, in the interest of pre- 
serving the integrity and vitality of the unit 
banking system, to work unceasingly, to pre- 
vent passage of this section. 

On the positive side, legislation is necessary 
to amend the antitrust laws to encompass 
bank mergers, however accomplished. Such 
legislation must insure against the Attorney 
General being deprived of antitrust juris- 
diction in bank merger cases. It must also 
embody present section 7 standards. My 
premerger notification bill, H. R. 2143, which 
was recently approved by the subcommittee, 
originally contained a section identical with 
my bill of last year, applying these principles. 
However, in order that premerger notifica- 
tion not be confused with legislation amend- 
ing the substantive standards of section 7 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by the Celler- 
Kefauver Act, the bank merger section has 
been deleted. In the near future I will intro- 
duce a new bill dealing solely with bank 
mergers. While I have not yet come to a 
final conclusion, I am giving careful consid- 
eration to a proposal amending the antitrust 
laws which will (1) give the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies jurisdiction over bank 
mergers but prohibit approval of any trans- 
action where the effect may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly; (2) require the agency to obtain 
the views of the Attorney General in respect 
to the antitrust implications of the proposed 
transaction, together with the views of the 
State bank supervisor in respect to banking 
factors, where a State bank is involved; (3) 
reserve to the Attorney General antitrust en- 
forcement jurisdiction. 

I hope that you will give this proposal your 
immediate consideration and examination. 


ACTION NECESSARY TO CURB HOLDING COMPANY 
EXPANSION . 


In addition to bank merger legislation, 
action is equally necessary, at the Federal 
level, to prevent the holding company device 
from being used to circumvent State branch 
district lines drawn to safeguard against 
banking monopoly. In the absence of effec- 
tive Federal or State legislation on the sub- 
ject, these geographic limitations can be 
avoided by the simple expedient of forming 
a holding company to acquire control of 
banks throughout a State without regard to 
district lines. As one holding company 
candidly acknowledged when organized, it 
felt itself compelled to carry out its plans by 
this method of group banking because the 
laws of the State and the National Banking 
Act both prohibited branch banking beyond 
certain limits. 

Such circumvention is possible notwith- 
standing that a holding company system is 
a substitute for a branch system and that 
there is no essential difference between 
branches and affiliates, or subsidiary banks. 
As the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee pointed out: “Great stress has been 
placed on their difference in form, which 
everyone of course recognizes. * * * (H)ow- 
ever, in a large measure they are differences 
without a distinction. Other than in form, 
what is the practical difference between a 
branch and a bank the stock of which is 
owned by a holding company that can select 
the bank's directors and change them at its 
pleasure, even holding repurchase rights to 
the directors’ qualifying shares; that can 
hire and fire the bank’s personnel and other- 
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wise supervise its operations; that can make 
its investments, handle its insurance, buy 
its supplies, originate and place its adver- 
tising; can pass on its loans to local firms 
and individuals, usually receiving a fee for 
services performed?” The fact is that “as 
each new bank is * * * added to those al- 
ready a part of the holding-company system, 
such bank automatically becomes in effect, 
though not in name, a branch of that bank- 
ing system.” 

To my mind the conclusion is inescapabl 
that despite all that has been said about the 
distinction between bank-holding company 
groups and branch-banking systems, both 
accomplish the same thing, the operation of 
a number of banking units under one con- 
trol and management. Also inescapable is 
the fact that through the corporate device, 
holding companies still can be used to evade 
branch-banking laws and thus defeat the de- 
clared policies of the State regarding branch 
banking. 

Largely through the efforts of your asso- 
ciation, Congress in 1956 enacted the Bank 
Holding Company Act for the purpose of 
maintaining competition among banks and 
minimizing the dangers inherent in concen- 
tration of economic power through central- 
ized banking control. But it is most unfor- 
tunate that the Senate deleted from the bill 
a key provision passed by the House prohib- 
iting holding-company expansion of banks 
within a State except in accordance with the 
branch-banking laws of that State. 

This whole issue of holding-company cir- 
cumvention of branch lines came dramati- 
cally to life in New York State when the First 
National City Bank applied to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to form the 
largest bank-holding company in the Nation. 
Initial objective of First National City was to 
acquire control of the County Trust Co. of 
White Plains, N. Y., the dominant. commer- 
cial bank in Westchester County, and thus 
pierce the branch line separating New York 
City and Westchester. In short, through the 
device of forming a holding company, the 
same management which was restricted in 
its operation under a bank charter to New 
York City, sought. to acquire a unit bank in 
another district, operate it in the same man- 
ner a branch would be operated, and flout 
the expressed will of the legislative body of 
New York State regarding the establishment 
of banks. Moreover, there was every prospect 
that the First National City Bank plan would 
initiate 4 chain reaction until ultimately a 
handful/of giant New York City banks, 
through the holding-company device, would 
be in control of nearly every sizable bank in 
the State of New York. Success of the plan 
would have meant that the day of independ- 
ent unit and regional banking would have 
passed and that money and credit in New 
York State would be largely controlled by a 
few gigantic banking institutions. 

For these reasons, I testified at length be- 
for the Federal Reserve Board calling atten- 
tion to the alarming competitive conse- 
quences of the proposal. In addition, I testi- 
fied in the early part of January 1957 before 
the State of New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee To Revise the Banking Laws, and 
pointed out the necessity of the 
State’s banking laws to prohibit any bank 
holding company from acquiring in the fu- 
ture any bank located outside the district 
prescribed for branch banks. 


It is gratifying that Governor Harriman 
and the New York State Legislature rec- 
ognized the threat to the State 
structure implied in the First National City 
plan. This was evidenced by adoption on 
January 29, 1957, of stopgap legislation, ef- 
fective until May 1, 1957, prohibiting any 
bank holding company from acquiring a 
bank located outside the branch banking 
district. It was also evidenced by legislative 
approval of a measure extending this legis- 
lation until May 1, 1958, which I have little 
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doubt that the Governor will sign. In these 
circumstances, the First National City pro. 
ceeding before the Federal Reserve Boarq 
would become moot since the transaction 
would be barred under State law. 

Tt is clear, of course, that this action 9; 
the State level is extremely important par- 
ticularly since New York is the banking cen. 
ter of the Nation. Nevertheless it is my fr, 
conviction that the effort to pierce branch 
district lines through the holding company 
device is a matter of national import ang 
should, therefore, be considered at the Feq. 
eral level. Otherwise, action would be re. 
quired in State after State, on a piecemea) 
basis, to obtain legislation preventing holq. 
ing company attempts at banking domi. 
mance. For these reasons, I urge you im. 
mediately to undertake an all-out effort 
which I will join, to pave the way for amenq. 
ment of the Federal Bank Holding Company 
Act so as to prevent holding company ex. 
pansion except im accordance with State 
geographic limitations applicable to branch 
banks. Such an amendment should be sim. 
ilar to a provision contained in the House. 
approved bill which was deleted by the 
Senate. : 

Your efforts should be concentrated toward 
having the amendment considered by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
when it begins hearings on the omnibus 
banking bill. Part of the effort should be 
directed to obtain the support of other like. 
minded organizations determined to stop the 
trend toward monolithic banking. 

The consequences of banking monopoly 
are ominous indeed. It is my hope that with 
your help Congress will take prompt, ef- 
fective action to insure that that condition 
will not come to pass. 





Letter Expressing Concern Over Hearings 
in the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
- and Management Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union and a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, expressing to me his deep con- 
cern over the hearings presently going 
on in the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Management Practices. 

His letter expressed the feelings of all 
decent and honest union men and union 
officials everywhere. His concern was 
not over the hearings, nor over the dan- 
ger to those who have not been true to 
their trust and duty to the unions and 
their membership. Rather, Mr. Curran 
feared that from these hearings would 
come laws which would restrict upright 
and honorable working men in their ef- 
forts to combine to secure better working 
conditions for themselves and others yet 
to come. I insert. this letter into the 
Recorp and hope that my colleagues in 
Congress and the people of the United 
States will read this statement by 4 sin- 
cere, honorable unionist. America does 
not fear investigation, nor does it fear 
punishment of those who have failed to 
carry out their duty to their members 
and to the labor movement. Indeed, 
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the degree to which labor has cleaned its 
own house of Communists and racketeers 
js remarkable. Restrictive legislation 
will break down the labor movement 
will destroy one of the strong corner- 

of a free capitalist America. 

The letter follows: 

NaTIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., April 16, 1957. 
_ JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am writing 
to ess our deep concern for the manner 
jn which the present hearings of the Senate 
subcommittee on Labor and Management 
practices are being used by forces hostile to 

labor for the promotion of legisla- 
tion which would seriously restrict trade 
mions in the conduct of their legitimate 
activities. 

The AFL-CIO has no reason for concern 
shout honestly motivated efforts by the Con- 
gress to determine the nature and extent of 
malpractices with a view toward determin- 
ing whether any additional legislative safe- 

are needed. We have made clear that 
ye of labor will not tolerate corrupt use of 
yion office or of union funds by any indi- 
yduals within the united labor movement. 

We have spelled out this determination in 
an ethical practices code which set stand- 
sds far stricter than fhose which could be 
contemplated by law. Congressional investi- 
gations such as those of the McCiellan com- 
mittee and others can serve labor in this work 
because they have facilities for uncovering 
wongdoing not available to the labor move- 
ment itself. As such evidence has been pro- 
duced it has resulted in fast and effective 
action by the AFL-CIO. 

But it would be a perversion of the com- 
mittee’s purpose if these hearings were to 
pave the way for legislation designed to 
weaken unions, obstruct their organizing 
eforts and reduce their ability to protect the 
living and working standards of their mem- 
bers. Such a result would be harmful to la- 
bor, industry, and the Nation. 

There is concrete evidence that groups 
such as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the chamber of commerce are 
using revelations of the McClellan commit- 
tee for the promotion of legislation which is 
basically antiunion. One of their major ob- 
ectives is a national prohibition on union 
security in any form. The same forces have 
been promoting such legislation in State 
legislatures under the grossly misleading 
label of right-to-work laws. Unions from 
bitter experience have given such legislation 
the appellation “right to wreck laws.” An- 
other objective of the antiunion group is 
legislation to outlaw industrywide bar- 
gaining. 

It should be obvious that such legislation 
has no connection with the problems posed 
by the committee’s investigation. The pur- 
pose of such legislation is not to protect 
workers; on the contrary, its purpose is to 
weaken the only effective protection which 
vorkers have against exploitation and abuse 
by their employers. ’ 

This legislation is being pushed forward 

cover of an emotional press barrage 
in which little effort has been made to pin- 
point the attack to specific individuals and 
The bulk of the press treatment of 
the hearings has m such as to apply the 
sins of a few within labor to the whole labor 
movement and to obliterate the great good 
vork done by the vast body of honest unions 
and their officers. Although individuals in 
high office in business, banking, government, 
legal, insurance, and other fields have been 
{posed in the past as having broken trusts 
% outrageously-as have some in labor, no 
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greater smear campaign has been carried out 
against a whole group as is now being thrown 
at the labor movement. 

No responsible official of the labor move- 
ment would belittle the seriousness of the 
offenses which have been revealed by the 
McClellan committee. But the reaction in 
the press has without question been entirely 
out of proportion. 

Labor’s battle against corruption goes back 
Many years. It has been fought on every 
level, in the great majority of cases with 
employers working on the side of racketeers. 
The records are full of evidence which shows 
how employer groups persuaded racketeers 
and gangsters to infiltrate trade unions in 
the first place or to establish opposing 
unions with the objective of destroying hon- 
est, dedicated trade unions as they struggled 
to get a start. 

We consider it important that none of this 
be lost sight of in considering legislative 
proposals in the labor-management field. 
The battle against corruption is a continu- 
ing battle in the labor movement, as it is in 
business, politics, the entertainment fields, 
and so many other areas. There are suffi- 
cient laws on the books now to make it 
possible to act against swindlers, embezzlers, 
and gangsters. The answer is more rigid en- 
forcement of these laws. 

The record and the program of the AFL— 
CIO and the public statements of its presi- 
dent, George Meany, and other officials make 
clear that labor ready now as it always has 
been to cooperate with public agencies and 
right-thinking citizens in the matter of 
safeguarding union funds and welfare trusts 
against possibility of abuse. Most unions 
long ago established strict and inflexible con- 
trols which provide such protection for their 
funds. The AFL-CIO certainly,is ready to 
aid in preparing and will support legislation 
aimed at requiring the strictest standards 
for all such funds. The same holds true for 
any legislation which is needed to protect 
and advance the legitimate aims of organ- 
ized labor and is clearly designed for that 


jurpose. 

But the fact that corruption has been un- 
covered in a few spots within the labor 
movement cannot be used as an excuse for 
punitive and restrictive legislation against 
unions without serious damage to the in- 
terests of workers, industry, and the Nation. 

Such legislation by weakening and ob- 
structing honest unions would aid and en- 
courage racketeers and gangsters in seeking 
prey in this area. 

Sueh legislation would lessen the ability 
of the American worker to protect his living 
and working standards and would lead to 
economic imbalances which would have a 
harmful effect on the Nation as a whole. 

The contrast between the strong free labor 
movement through which American workers 
promote their interests and the govern- 
ment-dominated labor movements behind 
the Iron Curtain and elsewhere in the world, 
is one of America’s most persuasive argu- 
ments in the crucial worldwide battle for 
men’s minds. Such legislation would under- 
mine America’s vaunted position in this 
regard. 

It is our sincere hope that you will oppose 
any effort which may be made to push 
through punitive and restrictive legislation 
against trade unions on the basis of isolated 
abuses. It is our hope that you will insist 


that any legislation in the labor-mangement . 


field be hased on recognition of the impor- 
tance of a strong free labor movement for 
maintaining the well-being of individual 
working men and women and the economic 
strong of the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CURRAN, 
President National Maritime Union, 
Vice President, AFL-CIO. 
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Foreign Aid Booby Trap—Stalin’s View 
That Capitalist Nations Will Pay Way 
to Destruction Is Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority of my constituents in the First 
Congressional District of Nebraska have 
convinced me, by personal conversation 
and by their letters, that they are op- 
posed to foreign aid. It is apparent that 
this aid does not necessarily do the job 
for which it is intended, and the moneys 
thus profligately expended are wasted, to 
the detriment of our own citizens, who 
pay exorbitant taxes to keep the foreign 
aid program in existence. Our national 
debt is too high, and we must stop this 
wastefulness before it climbs higher. In 
short, we can no longer afford to indulge 
those who cry on our shoulders. The 
welfare of our own citizens and the eco- 
nomic well-being of our own country 
must come first. 

In this connection I am inserting the 
following article by Constantine Brown, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Monday, April 22: 

FOREIGN AID BooBy TRAP—STALIN’s VIEW THAT 

CAPITALIST NaTIONS WiLL Pay Way To 

DESTRUCTION Is CITED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The latest administration proposal for a 
lavish and practically unlimited program of 
foreign aid is an old plan in new fancy wrap- 
pings. The goal that the bureaucrats have 
been aiming for these many years is a blanket 
foreign-aid authority, backed by huge avail- 
able sums of the American taxpayers’ money. 
With this fabulous treasury the do-gooders 
and the officeholders would be able to do 
quite as they pleased without the embarrass- 
ing necessity of going to Congress every year 
for appropriations. 

Congress is going to take a very wary view 
of the newest giveaway move. While the 
lawmakers are studying the issue, it would 
be well for.them and for all of us to remem- 
ber something said by one Josef Stalin back 
in 1921. The Russian Communist dictator 
knew his subversion. Apparently he realized 
fully how the foreign aid approach to saving 
the free world from Communist conquest 
would work to the overall benefit of the 
Reds and their world revolution. 

Stalin, in a book published in an English 
edition in Moscow called Marxism, and the 
National and Colonial Question, predicted 
that the reign of socialism would be eventu- 
ally accomplished through the economic and 
social equalization of nations. The effort of 
the richer capitalist nations to bolster up 
the poorer, he predicted, would have just that 
result. 

In Stalin’s view, capitalist money would 
pay for its own destruction. The depletion 
of American wealth, for example, by huge 
giveaway programs for aid to needy nations, 
would be equalization and would set the 
stage for the inevitable takeover by Com- 
munists. 

He said that real and prolonged aid ex- 
tended by the advanced nations to the back- 
ward nations would inevitably lead to the 
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destruction of capitalism and the creation of 
a single world economy so essential to the 
final triumph of socialism under the world 
leadership of the Soviet Union, the home 
and hearthcenter of the world revolution. 

What Stalin knew in 1921, his wily suc- 
cessors know today. 

Some apologists for American foreign aid 
have pointed to Soviet programs of aid to 
weaker nations, suggesting that Russia is 
competing with the United States in giving 
away resources to win friends. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Soviet aid is no giveaway. For every ship- 
load of wheat, for every cargo of tanks and 
guns and ammunition, the plotters in Mos- 
cow receive something they covet. They 
give nothing. They will lend, if the bor- 
rower is thereby bound to Soviet interests 
by his indebtedness. They will make barter 
deals, swapping Communist arms for Egyp- 
tian cotton, for example, thereby mortgaging 
the future economy of Egypt for years and 
years. But there are no presents. 

While the Communists cannily insure that 
every deal they make is one of permanent 
gain to the Soviet world, our side lavishes 
American wealth on dubious projects of no 
earthly use to backward peoples. We do send 
refrigerators to Eskimos, and we do build 
desert roads that go nowhere, and we do 
maintain armies of bureaucrats, both Amer- 
ican and foreign nationals, at staggering cost 
all over the world. This is, apparently, the 
way we seek to implement the predictions of 
Stalin, and equalize the economies and so- 
cieties of the free world. Then the way is 
paved for the Red victory. 

Even Mr. Khrushchev has publicly laughed 
at foreign aid as practiced by our ambitious 
global planners. He sneered at the story of 
aid to other nations as plain evidence of 
the built-in folly of American leaders. Ap- 
parently the jolly Russian doesn’t fear that 
the openness of his amusement will cause 
the United States to take a second look at 
the doubtful wisdom of the fcreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

He seems to be safe in his assumption. 
Despite rising and clamorous public opposi- 
tion to a continuation of this unstinted gen- 
erosity, President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles cast about for new ways to make the 
giveaways even larger, while making them 
seem smaller to the suffering taxpayer. Hid- 
ing the cost of military ald in the Pentagon’s 
budget, for example, effectively deceives the 
public as to the real cost of the aid pro- 
gram. Then substituting alleged loans for 
the outright gifts heretofore made has the 
virtue of appealing to the common sense 
most people have. But the history of such 
loans speaks for itself. The money is gone 
and forgotten. 





Aramco’s Magic Lamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it was in- 
deed gratifying to learn that Senator 
Harry Byrp, of Virginia, will submit to 
the consideration of the Senate Finance 
Committee the tax-avoidance practices 
of the Arabian-American Oil Co. Cer- 
tainly tax loopholes by which a quar- 
ter billion dollars of oil profits annually 
escape the Federal tax collector should 
be eliminated. 
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The discovery of this tax loophole 
came about as the result of congressional 
inquiry. Why did not the Internal Rev- 
evenue Service advise Congress of its 
tremendous tax losses through the op- 
erations of obsolete internal-revenue 
laws? The Service is in possession of 
the records and should be making con- 
stant review of statute distortions which 
fail to carry out the spirit of the law. 
The Service should be vigilant and 
prompt to call congressional attention to 
legal devices which permit the escape of 
tremendous revenues. , 

President Eisenhower has recently in- 
dicated that he would ask the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare a study of 
the laws which enable the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. to pay no American 
taxes on their oil operations. There is 
no need for him to bother his Secretary 
of the Treasury. The answers can be 
quickly provided by the numerous White 
House guests during King Saud’s recent 
visit. Practically all of them were ex- 
perts on income-tax avoidance. 

Following is a timely editorial which 
appeared on this subject in the Washing- 
ton Post of Friday, April 26, 1956: 

ARAMCO’s Macic LAMP 

We hope that President Eisenhower will 
follow through with his recent statement 
that he would ask Secretary Humphrey 
about the laws which enable the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. to pay no American taxes 
on its oil operations. Aramco’s net earn- 
ings were about $280. million last year. 
Aramco did pay about $280,000 tax last year 
on stock transactions; but this sum was 
not a tax on direct income from oil oper- 
ations. At this melancholy time of the year 
for less fortunate taxpayers, Aramco’s immu- 
nity inevitably piques curiosity. 

Aramco holds the fabulous oil concession 
in Saudi Arabia. It is jointly owned by 
four large American oil companies. The se- 
cret‘of Aramco’s tax bonanza is outwardly 
simple, but—on closer inspection—raises 
some interesting questions. Under a 1918 
American revenue law, taxes paid to a for- 
eign government oan be used as an offset 
credit against American income taxes. Since 
1950 Saudi Arabia has collected a handsome 
income “tax” from Aramco—so handsome, 
indeed, that the Arabian “tax” wip@ out 
all of Aramco’s American tax obligations on 
its oil operations. 

Critics contend, however, that the Arabian 
“tax” is actually a disguised form of roy- 
alty. Arameco’s original agreement with 
Saudi Arabia, signed in 1933, provided that 
no taxes should be imposed on the oil 
company. But when the Arabians later 
asked for a larger profit split, similar to 
Venezuela’s 50-50 oil agreement, the com- 
pany “as a practical solution” accepted the 
tax. When added to the existing royalties, 
the “tax” raised Saudi Arabia’s share to half 
of total profits. 

Por several years, American tax officials 
wrestled with the problems posed by this 
eminently practical solution. In the end, 
it was decided that the “tax” was a tax, and 
not a royalty. Of course, as President Eisen- 
hower pointed out, the four parent com- 
panies pay some taxes on Aramco’s earn- 
ings—but on the far lower intercorporate 
dividend basis. As reported by Bernard Nos- 
siter in this newspaper, the Federal tax saved 
by Aramco in 1955 was about $80 million. 

Unquestionably, this is good for Aramco, 
but is it also good for the United. States? 
Is it fair to other businesses less favored by 
the tax laws? Aramco, of course, also bene- 
fits from the 2714 percent oil depletion al- 
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lowance, which some think is quite eno, h 
Obviously there are hazards to invest," 
in the kind of foreign operation Aramco oo). 
ducts; and obviously it is very much in ¢p, 
national interest to encourage Participation 
by American companies in Near East 0) d¢. 
velopment and production. But sure] 
Aramco’s position would be just as seems 
and the reputation of the oil industry wou 
be enhanced, if the tax oblibations we, 
applied more equitably. Senator Byrrp has 
expressed interest in closing this loophole 
He merits support. 7 





















Courage and Candor 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert ji 













garding a man who has through the 
years known the inside of the State 
Department. 

Because of certain adverse informa- 
tion in opposition to Bryton Barron, | 
present this statement covering the 
background of this man who knows the 
facts. 

All students of government realize 
that one of the greatest obstacles to 
economy, efficiency, and reform in public 
affairs is the reluctance of men and 
women who possess a firsthand knowl- 
edge of particular evils to come forward 
and lay the facts on the line. Such re- 
luctance arises from a natural loyalty 
to old associates, combined with an 
awareness of the fact that if one speaks 
up he may bring down on his head no 
end of calumny and abuse from those 
whom he may expose. The latter isa 
particularly menacing prospect for the 
lone citizen if those who would be af- 






























their accuser and confuse the issue. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that I 
express the admiration which some of 
us from South Dakota hold for a man 
who spent his formative years in ou 
State and who has been forthright and 
vigorous in urging reform in an impor- 
tant area of government, namely, the 
State Department, which he probably 
knows better than most of us because 
he served in it here in Washington for 
more than a quarter of a century. ! 
speak of Bryton Barron, the author of 4 
recent book entitled “Inside the State 
Department,” now in its second printing. 
Mr. Barron and his wife reside at 40! 
Waterway Drive, Falls Church, V:., but 
their friendship with Senators Mun! 























State legislature and a highly 
respected citizen of the State. 
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pryton was reared by his pioneer 
grandparents on a farm near Sioux Falls. 
pollowing his graduation from the high 
ghool there in 1916 at the head of his 
cass, he entered the local Baptist col- 
jege. Soon he had captured nearly every 
ponor on the campus, including his class 
presidency and captainship of an unde- 
feated debate team as well as the editor- 
ship of the college paper. He dropped 
out for 1 year to earn money working 
on the Argus-Leader, the leading news- 
paper in the State, and then returned 
tocompete for and win a Rhodes scholar- 
ship in State competition. He entered 
oxford University in 1920, was awarded 
3 diploma in economics and _ political 
science in 1922, and then in 1923 became 
the first South Dakotan to obtain a re- 
garch degree—bachelor of literature— 
at Oxford. 

Bryton returned to Sioux Falls with 
his bride in mid-1923 to become the 
argus-Leader’s editorial writer. Some 
years later the distinguished editor of 
the paper, the late Charles M. Day, wrote 
of Bryton that he was “a shark for work 
and a deep student of history arid eco- 
nomics, éarnest, loyal, and efficient.” 

In 1925 the Barrons set off for the 
Philippines on teaching appointments. 
of Mr. Barron’s record while in the 
Orient, the director of education in Ma- 
nila wrote as follows on January 5, 1929: 

It was through Mr. Barron’s effort that our 
division of publications was created and or- 
ganized, and it was my pleasure to appoint 
him ehief of this division. We have never 
had a man in the Philippine service in whom 
I had greater confidence. This is evidenced 
by the fact that he won such rapid promo- 
tion. * * * Mr. Barron is the type of man 
who is never satisfied unless he is doing 
two men’s work and doing it well. 


While in the Philippines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barron collaborated in the preparation 
of a series of textbooks on grammar and 
phonics. Over 150,000 copies have been 
sold, and they. are still in demand. 

Mr. Barron entered the Department of 








records of various Mmdividuals in the 
service. His previous editorial experi- 
ence enabled him to play a leading role 
‘in the ina and development of 
the Department’s weekly publication, the 
Department of State Bulletin. Super- 


ant Chief of the Division of Research and 
Publication, one of the largest then in 
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the Department, and given another in- 
crease in salary along with responsibility 
for day-to-day administration of the 
Division. 

In 1944 Barron was again promoted in 
Salary and given an opportunity to re- 
build the Department's treaty staff and 
restore treatymaking to its proper role in 
the conduct of foreign policy. He pur- 
sued the task with the utmost vigor, tak- 
ing steps to set the records in order and 
to train treaty technicians so that all 
future commitments for the Nation 
would be properly drawn. In 1946 Bar- 
ron was rewarded for his efforts with 
another grade increase in salary. In due 
time he initiated and obtained congres- 
sional approval of legislation designed to 
require prompt publication of all United 
States treaties and agreements. He also 
inaugurated a looseleaf service to provide 
for the maintenance of up-to-date 
treaty information, an innovation which 
was highly praised. Always a stern task- 
master, Barron eventually ran into dis- 
content in his own staff. His fight 
against the abuses of executive agree- 
ments also made him enemies among 
those who were running the Department 
at that time, and finally in 1950 he was 
reassigned to other work. The year pre- 
vious a national biographical reference 
service had listed Bryton Barron as 1 
of the 10 outstanding men in the Depart- 
ment. 

After 20 years of the strain of adminis- 
trative responsibility, Barron welcomed 
the change in assignment, to historical 
research, to which he could bring to bear 
his familiarity with treaty problems, 
even though it involved a slight cut in 
salary. In this area his last and most 
interesting project was the compilation 
of papers dealing with Yalta and the 
betrayal of American interests at that 
1945 meeting between Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin, with Alger Hiss in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Barron’s last performance rating 
in the Department, signed by the Chief 
of the Historical Division, G. Bernard 
Noble, as well as by the Assistant Chief 
of the Division, and dated January 14, 
1954, read as follows: 

Overall work performance is very compe- 
tent. Research is done carefully and pains- 
takingly; organization of material is logical; 
attention to technical details and security is 
entirely satisfactory. 


The review of Mr. Barron’s work for 
the previous year, signed by the Chief of 
the Policy Studies Branch along with the 
Assistant Chief of the Division, and dated 
December 10, 1952, was to the same effect 
as the foregoing, with the added com- 
ment that the review by Barron of the 
work of others shows very good critical 
insight. 

The picture changed a few months 


later when Barron officially protested 


suppression of controversial documents. 
The division chief who had praised his 
work in the above-quoted 1954 signed 
statement, but who was on record in 
opposition to release of the Yalta story, 
took steps to have Mr. Barron fired. The 
attention which this patriot from South 
Dakota focused on the attempt at sup- 
pression Tresulted in the Yalta papers 
being released in 1955, even though 
only in expurgated form, but Barron 
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paid for it with his job, having been 
forced to retire effective February 1, 
1956. In some quarters Barron was ac- 
cused of insubordination in this connec- 
tion. It is his comment that the insubor- 
dination, if any, was on the part of those 
who resisted prompt and unexpurgated 
publication of significant documents as 
requested by Congress and promised by 
the Department—not on the part of 
those like himself who pressed to fulfill 
the program. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the compilations of documents 
on Teheran and Potsdam, conferences 
which paralleled the one held at Yalta 
and on which Department historians 
were working when Barron was busy on 
Yalta, have strangely enough not yet 
been released to the American people. 

Mr. Barron was interested in economy 
and a housecleaning in the Department 
long before he left the service. Back in 
1952 Senator Case of South Dakota, in 
writing to a fellow Senator, said of Mr. 
Barron: 

He really knows the personnel of the De- 
partment and has watched with dismay as 
it became infiltrated with Reds and padded 
with people who were not needed. 


He spoke of Mr. Barron as “a career 
man with an excellent reputation and a 
good educational background.” After 
the Republicans took office in 1953, Mr. 
Barron had several talks with Donald 
Lourie, the new Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. Speaking on behalf of 
several veteran employees who made it 
a matter of record at the time that they 
sought no favors for themselves but were 
willing to be detailed to help Mr. Lourie 
for a few months, Mr. Barron presented 
specific recommendations regarding per- 
sonnel and organizational changes in 
line with the 50-percent reduction in the 
size of the Department which Secretary 
Dulles was said at the time to be con- 
sidering. Some changes were made 
along the line of those suggestions, but 
opposition within the entrenched bu- 
reaucracy prevented any thorough 
housecleaning. 

In line with the suggestion given, Mr. 
Barron himself was detailed to Scott Mc- 
Leod’s office on a special assignment 
shortly after the new security officer was 
appointed in early 1953. Senator MunpT 
wrote the Department congratulating it 
on the use being made of the services of 
“tried, trusted, and able career men like 
Mr. Barron,” adding: 

I know that for years Mr. Baron has been 
disturbed over scme.of the laxity which has 
continued in responsible positions in your 
Department men and women who lack the 
sturdy sense of dedication to our American 
ideals. 


After this detail had been completed 
and Mr. Barron had returned to his reg- 
ular work, the Security Chief wrote the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Barron’s 
work as follows: 

I want you to know how deeply indebted 
I am to you for your generous understand- 
ing of my problems in making available to 
me the services of Mr. Bryton Barron, who 
has made such a useful and practical con- 
tribution to the survey team studying the 
organization, direction, and administration 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs. I fully realize that the assignment to 
my office stretched out considerably longer 
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than originally agreed upon, but the prob- 
lems he faced were numerous and intricate, 
and it was only due to his perseverance, long 
hours of work, and devotion to his task that 
the job is completed as of this date. 


The rank and file of the employees in 
the Department of State indicated their 
respect and confidence in Mr. Barron on 
frequent occasions and to an unusual 
degree. In his early years there he man- 
aged its first softball team, which had a 
most successful season, and he was subse- 
quently elected manager of the basket- 
ball team. In 1935 he helped organize 
the employees recreation association and 
was elected its first president. He also 
helped organize an employees union, 
served for many years as an elected mem- 
ber of its board of directors, and was des- 
ignated a spokesman of the employees 
before the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that he helped obtain 
the charter for the State Department 
Federal Credit Union and was for 8 
successive years elected to its board of 
directors by the members of this organ- 
ization, the largest employee group in 
the Department. The board of directors 
in turn elected Mr. Barron treasurer and 
general manager of the union each of 
those years, a remarkable demonstration 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by his fellow workers. This was again 
reflected in a letter which came to him 
from an official of the credit union just 
before Mr. Barron left the Department 
and which concluded with these words: 

Your unselfish service to this institution is 
so well known to the membership that it 
requires no repetition on my part. Never- 
theless, I cannot let the opportunity pass 
without reminding you that as a founder, 
charter member, holder of No. 1 account, 
treasurer during many formative years, and 
as ny colleague on the board of directors, you 
have exercised a powerful and wholesome in- 
fluence upon the affairs of this institution 
which now numbers upward of 8,000 ac- 
counts with accumulated assets of more than 
$2 million. 


In his private life, Barron demon- 
strated 20 years ago some of the resource- 
fulness of pioneer ancestors when, lack- 
ing money to buy a home, he took leave 
from office, borrowed to buy some mate- 
rials, and then proceeded to build with 
his own hands an 8-room house. Much 
of the interior he finished off working 
nights and holidays. Years later, when 
the family moved to a new home on Lake 
Barcroft, the house that Barron had built 
18 years before found a ready market. 

The Barron family has always been a 
weil-knit unit. Those who follow model 
aviation as a hobby knew the group— 
father, mother, daughter Bebe, and’ son 
Roger—as the Flying Barrons, winners of 
innumerable prizes and trophies in model 
contests all over America. Bebe, now 
grown and married, has two sons; Roger, 
who was graduated from Princeton with 
honors, is also married and doing gradu- 
ate work at MIT. As an outgrowth of 
activity in the model hobby, Bryton was 
in 1952 elected national secretary-treas- 
urer of the Academy of Model Aeronau- 
tics. Mrs. Barron, who for years oper- 
ated a private school of her own in Fair- 
fax County, has helped many of the 
young people in that area. 
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Looking back over the record, it is clear 
that Bryton Barron’s years at the head of 
the Department’s treaty staff, where he 
had to deal with policy questions and re- 
sponsible officials in every area of our 
foreign policy, his 20 years of adminis- 
trative experience in the Department at 
a time when that agency’s prestige was at 
its height, his years of working in the 
secret archives of the Government, and 
the wealth of biographical and other data 
which he has accumulated at first hand, 
render him peculiarly qualified to report 
on conditions in the State Department. 

In addition to his book, he has in re- 
cent months written magazine and news- 
paper articles on the subject, has been 
heard on both local and coast-to-coast 
broadcasts, has indicated his readiness to 
cooperate with congressional committees, 
and has been in wide demand as a lec- 
turer before interested civic and patriotic 
groups. Commenting on his book, a 
writer in National Review has aptly re- 
marked that— 

Mr. Barron is the first man to report to the 
American public on conditions inside the 
Forbidden City in Foggy Bottom. 


Walter Trohan, veteran Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
after commenting that the book was 
“packed with dynamite,” went on to say 
that— 

No one can question Barron’s experience or 
qualifications for writing the inside story of 
the State Department. 


The Tablet, that stanchly patriotic 
weekly published in Brooklyn, has com- 
mended Mr. Barron for his courage. And 
the Honorable Spruille Braden, who 
served as an Ambassador to several 
Latin-American countries and as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, has stated that he 
can confirm much of what Mr. Barron 
has written as being absolutely accurate, 
adding: 

Mr. Barron * * * has done a splendid pa- 
triotic job, and one that was much needed. 


In arguing for economy and a house- 
cleaning in the Department he knows so 
well, Bryton Barron contends that the 
bureaucratic setup has become so big 
that it is both unmanageable and a per- 
fect cover for undesirable elements. He 
wants only those employees retained who 
by the record are wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the American way of life and our 
sovereignty as a nation. Personal at- 
tacks on him will not divert him from 
the basic issues. 


Cost of Federal Power Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL . 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past year or so private power companies 
have been inserting into the periodicals 
of this country a number of ads attack- 
ing public power, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and the co-ops 
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which farmers and others have set u 
to furnish themselves with power 

I recently received a letter from Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the Nationa) 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
pointing out certain fundamenta| errors 
in the advertisements of the privat, 
power companies. The giSt of his je. 
ter and the error which the private Dower 
companies have displayed appears in th 
third paragraph of his letter. That j 
that taxpayers do not pay the cost of 
Federal power facilities because the faci). 
ities are self-liquidating and the Costs 
borne by the consumers of the electricity 
produced. 

I hope all of the Members of Congress 
and the people of the country will reaq 
this letter and will realize the impor. 
tance of the services furnished by the 
TVA and other Federal power-producing 
agencies. 

The letter follows: 

NaTIONAL RurRAL ELEctrIc 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957, 
Hon. JoHNn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DinGcett: Attached is another of 
the long series of propaganda advertisements 
by the private power companies attacking 
competition in the electric industry and the 
Federal water and power resources develop. 
ment program, It is in itself a fine study in 
false statements, supported by innuendos, 
and by statistics which must have been con- 
jured up out of a crystal ball. 

It says in part: 

“Part of your taxes are used to help pay 
the cost of electric service for customers of 
Federal Government power systems | because] 
your taxes help build the Federal power- 
plants that produce electricity for these peo- 
ple fand] you have to be taxed more because 
they don’t pay all the taxes in their electric 
bills that you pay in yours. People who get 
electricity from TVA, for example, pay less 
than one-fifth of the taxes on electric service 
that you pay.” 

In the first place, taxpayers simply do not 
pay the cost of Federal power facilities be- 
cause those facilities are self-liquidating and 
the costs are borne by the consumers of the 
electricity produced. This is a plain, sim- 
ple fact, and the statement in the ad is a flat 
falsehood. 

In the second place, this argument of you 
pay more taxes because somebody else doesn't 
pay more can be used at a thousand points in 
our economy. What the power companies 
are really saying is that Federal wholesale, 
State wholesale, local public, and cooperative 
electric systems do not pay Federal income 
taxes (or, in some cases local or State prop- 
erty taxes)—but the emphasis is on income 
taxes. This t runs to the whole 
root of our constitutional system—on the 
payment of taxes by governmental units— 
and to the whole Federal tax system 4s re- 

the difference between the taxes of (1) 
individuals, (2) partnerships, (3) coopera- 
tives, and (4) profit corporations. To charge 
that the Federal, other public and coopera- 
tive electric systems are peculiarly privileged 
is simply at variance with the fact. Presum- 
ably because a lot of people buy power from 
profit-making power companies which pay 
profit taxes which they collect from the elec- 
tric consumers, no citizen should be per 
mitted to buy nonprofit power, and there 
fore all nonprofit power systems should b 
sold to the profit corporations creating § 
100-percent private power monopoly. (I0- 
cidentally, 52 percent of the cost of thes 
fabulously expensive progaganda ads come 
out of the United States Treasury, and by 4 
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line of reasoning make others pay more 
to make up the theoretical difference.) 
the contention that people buying 
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Clyde as power pay less than one-fifth of the 
‘ional taxes on electric service that consumers of 
ation t-power pay, we have no idea where this 
Tore Fatistic came from. In the first place, TVA 
“ivate not retail power—so unless the sta- 


eatie is a flat fabrication it must rest on a 

n of private generating and trans- 
mission facility taxes with TVA’s payments 
jn lieu of taxes, and there just aren’t any 
on which to base such a comparison. 
Please note the attached chart, too, show- 
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facil. ing (1) that the private power companies 
Costs purchase 10.7 percent of the Federal whole- 
ricit sale power (more than the rural electric sys- 
’ tems do); and (2) that over half of the TVA 
power is purchased by Federal Defense 
BTess Agencies and thus benefits all the people 
read TR ery substantially. 
npor- The details of these dishonest advertise- 
y the ments—paid for by the electric consumer, 
ucing including @ majority of the farmers served 
by our cooperatives—vary, but the purpose 
and aim is consistent—to destroy all com- 
petition in the electric industry and create a 
private power monopoly. 
957 We urge most strongly that you take steps 
, to stop this flood of propaganda, financed by 
he cost-plus electric power monopoly at the 
c expense of the electric consumer. We reiter- 
her of Mageate that any utility manager or stockholder 
ments should have the right to buy advertising 
ckin mace or exercise his rights of free speech in 
d on ny manner in accordance with the laws and 
velabs stoms of a free country, but there is abso- 
dv . jutely no justification for permitting mo- 
endos nopolies to levy the equivalent of taxes on 
1 come he electric consumer for the purpose of 
| propagandizing for the destruction of what 
iittle competition there is in the electric 
industry. 
y = a Sincerely, 
ause] CLYDE T. ELLis, 
: General Manager. 
Ower- 
> sinh 
uaa Tuts TRICK’s ON You! 
lectric A bucket of water over the door is one of 
ho get the risks of April Fool’s Day. But being 
y less Mitricked on other days is something else again. 
ervice Yet that’s what happens as far as your 
axes are concerned. Part of your taxes are 
lo not sed to help pay the cost of electric service 
es be- or customers of Federal Government power 
ig and ystems. 
of the First, your taxes help build the Federal 
, sim- owerplants that produce electricity for 
a flat hese people. Then, you have to be taxed 
nore because they don’t pay all the taxes 
of you n their electric bills that you pay in yours. 
oesn't eople who get electricity from the TVA, for 
nts in mample, pay less than one-fifth of the taxes 
panies n electric service that you pay. 
lesale, Next time you hear someone talk in favor 
rative Federal Government electricity, ask him 
ncome bout the trick it plays with your taxes (and 
prop is), Chances are, he'll stop talking and 
nceome thinking.—America’s Independent Elec- 
whole Light and Power Companies. 
n the ae 
nits— Purchasers of Federal power, fiscal 1956 
as Tee ‘ 
of (1) Percent 
ypera- EA’S --... bectusthesh asthe teil eee ete - 6.7 
harge te and other public__......-....- -. 9.9 
)pera- eid csih a rion gees eins “a: TS 
ileged Mumeeceral agencies___........-........ - 34.8 
-sum- utilities ee a ee ee ee ee ~ 10. ? 
. from vate industry ee ee ee eee ee eee eee - 20. 8 
a S Purchasers of TVA power, fiscal 1956 
- Percent 
there- A'S... Sees en tween seeenncces s BRE 
id be ween ee nnn----------- - . -O1 
ing & BS ED iwentaccccnmesocece - 13.4 
(In- CO -..25------- aikoanai 23.0 
these defense agencies..........._. 57.7 
a Source: Compiled from data obtained from 
| by ous Federal agencies. 
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Moscow, Cairo, and Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 11, 
1957, makes most interesting reading: 


Moscow, CatIro, AND SUEZ 


In the first of a series of exclusive articles 
in this newspaper, Mr. Tom Lambert of our 
Washington bureau revealed yesterday that 
Soviet Russia is in the process of sending 
Nasser’s Egypt a supply of its latest model, 
most powerful jet fighters. Mr. Lambert’s 
survey discloses that Czechoslovakia and 
possibly Poland are joining the Soviet Union 
in replacing at least a portion of the arma- 
ments that were captured from Egypt during 
Israel’s lightning invasion last fall. Consid- 
erable evidence also exists that two other 
Arab nations, Syria and Yemen, are expand- 
ing their armed forces, with Moscow sup- 


_ plying the arms plus technicians to instruct 


the Arabs in their use. 

This is foreboding news. However one 
may assay the Israeli invasion of Egypt, there 
can be no doubt that the loss of armaments 
suffered by the Egyptians seriously impaired 
their ability to make war in the future. 
Great stores of trucks, tanks, and guns were 
seized in the Sinai Peninsula, where they had 
been abandoned by the Egyptians in their 
precipitate flight. The only Egyptian war- 
ship that tried to take part in battle was cap- 
tured intact and is now a part of the Israeli 
Navy. 

It is in the air, however, that the primary 
danger may lie. And the menace of the 
technicians must not be overlooked, for these 
may be the fifth column of infiltration. 
Prior to the invasion of last fall, the best 
Egyptian fighter plane was the Mig-15, made 
in Russia. Even in the 2 days of Israeli- 
Egyptian fighting prior to the Anglo-French 
intervention, relatively few Egyptian pilots 
took the air, and when they did so their 
Mig-15’s proved inferior to the French 
Mystéres of the Israeli Air Force. Once the 
Anglo-French bombardments at Port Said 
began, a good many Egyptian planes were de- 
stroyed on the ground with some reportedly 
flown away to safety in Syria and elsewhere. 

Now, however, Mr. Lambert reveals that 
instead of Mig-15’s, the Communists are be- 
lieved to be supplying Cairo with a “large 
number” of Mig-17’s, Mig-—19’s, and Yak-— 
25’s, all of which are later and better jet 
fighters than the 15’s. In addition, the 
Egyptians have been industriously rebuild- 
ing the airfields that were damaged and pit- 
ted by British and French bombers. From 
the standpoint of armaments, though not 
from the standpoint of the fighting quality 
of her army, it is very likeiy that Egypt 
is emerging from her defeat of last autumn 
stronger than ever. Similarly, more than 
ever the Soviets are displaying their eager- 
ness to stir up trouble and heighten tension 
throughout the Middle East. 

Against such a background, it would be 
surprising if Nasser displayed a willingness 
to compose his differences with other na- 
tions on future regulation of the Suez Canal. 
Speaking, as he believes, from a position of 
strength, he has as yet shown no inclina- 
tion for moving toward a genuine meeting 
of minds. Indeed, he is in less of a compro- 
mising mood than ever, for although he had 
previously accepted the Security Council’s 
six principles for a settlement, including a 
provision that operation of the canal be 
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“insulated” from the politics of any nation, 
he now has turned his back on them. 

Nevertheless, the negotiations in Cairo 
between American Ambassador Raymond A. 
Hare and Egyption ‘Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Fawzi went on yesterday, just as they 
went on all last week. At his press con- 
ference in Washington President Eisenhower 
stressed the importance of continuing ne- 
gotiations in the hope of obtaining a satis- 
factory agreement. Yet the United States 
will have to face up to the reality that it may 
not be possible to get a satisfactory agree- 
ment from a dictator who is riding high. 
And despite the present relative lull in the 
Middle East, the situation remains basically 
incendiary, with Israel reportedly consider- 
ing a test of her rights in the Suez Canal, 
Jordan in political turmoil—and Commu- 
nist arms steadily flowing into the area. 


a 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon ‘by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 














Address by Congressman Overton Brooks, 
of Louisiana, Before the Red River 


Valley Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 32d 
annual convention of the Red River Val- 
ley Association met in Shreveport, La., 
April 22-23, 1957. Congressman Over- 
ron BROOKS made a very fine address. It 
is filled with interesting facts, particu- 
larly about navigation of Red River. It 
is as follows: 

In the year 1899 the last boat steaming up 
the Red River arrived at Shreveport and 
after leaving its cargo retraced its course 
back to the ippi. Since this date no 
river boats have arrived at Shreveport and 
the Red River has not been used for navi- 
gation. The question naturally arises, “Why 
has this stream not been used for water- 
borne commerce in more than 50 years?” 

The answer is that the Red River over the 
years became unsuited for navigation. It 
has developed like many other streams in 
this Nation which have changed due to the 
stripping of the hillsides of timber and to 
the cultivation of the lands by draining them 
and making possible the quick removal of 
water from the land. The little streams 
throughout our countryside have often dried 
up and have even disappeared in many in- 
stances in the course of the development of 
our Nation. 

Red River has suffered this fate. The 
banks are soft and crumble and melt away 
under the terrific impact of high water 
rushing downstream to the sea. Channels 
have changed in the course of time to such 
an extent that boundaries have disappeared 
and old lines have been marked out. Parts 
of Bossier Parish, for instance, now find 
themselves on the Caddo side of the river. 
In at least One instance we have built a 
great bridge over the Red River and this was 
in Avoyelles Parish—only to find later that 
the river actually bypassed the bridge and 
left the structure high and dry, making a 
several-million-dollar structure, in the 
course of a very short time, worthless and un- 
usable. In. another instance, in northern 
Bossier, within the last few years, the State 
was compelled to spend tens of thousands of 
dollars to stop the ever-moving process of a 
Red River: -channel in order to save 
another es course of construction 
in the Plain area and prevent it from 
being bypassed. 

From the time the last river boat came to 
Shreveport, our people began to yearn for 
and to hope for the day- when navigation 
would be restored to the river. They have 
seen other river ports in Louisiana and else- 
where thrive and grow and expand while our 
own valley, as fertile as the Garden of Eden, 
preci lbeagen this growth of these 
other areas. We have the people, the climate, 
the natural advantages of other localities; 
but we fail to provide the water transporta- 
tion and water rates which they enjoy. This 
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fis the real difference between the Red River 
Valley cities and towns and other places. 

In the years prior to 1946, we who were 
interested in the further development of our 
valley had been at work trying to restore 
navigation. At first we asked for navigation 
on the Red River itself as the answer to our 
traffic problems. We know that every large 
community must of necessity have every 
form of transportation—road, rail, air, pipe- 
lines, and water—and that the community 
that fails in any one respect does not con- 
tribute fully to its own development com- 
petitively with other more fortunate commu- 
nities. After working on this matter for 
years, our plans were submitted to the Board 
of Rivers and Harbors of the Army engineers 
in Washington, a board composed of the best 
hydraulic engineers in America. 

I was present when this hearing occurred 
in Washington in 1946. I can look back over 
the years and realize how important this 
hearing was to our people here. Claudius 
Dickson, of Shreveport, was president of the 
Red River Valley Association and headed the 
delegation going to Washington. John 
Ewing, of the Shreveport Times, a director 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway, came 
up especially and made a splendid presenta- 
tion. Senator John H. Overton, my uncle, 
organized the meeting and presented the 
witnesses. Other distinguished citizens, 
many now gone to their rewards, made ap- 
pearances on behalf of water transportation 
along the Red River. We all asked for navi- 
gation on the river itself. 

After months of study and deliberation, 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors on April 19, 
1946, in effect turned down our request for 
navigation on the Red River, but approved 
a plan for a waterway to be built on the 
south side of the river in the alluvial valley 
as a canal. There can be no question but 
that the approval of the Overton Waterway 
was a rejection of the use of the channel of 
Red River for navigation purposes. Since 
this decision was rendered, year by year, we 
have asked the Congress for money for the 
purpose of planning, blueprinting, and for 
engineering work for the lateral canal, and 
the Congress has granted this request; and 
has provided in all $515,000 for this purpose. 

Why did the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
turn down the use of the channel of the Red 
River for navigation purposes but, at the 
same time, approve the construction of a 
canal along the south side of the river from 
Shreveport to the Atchafalaya? There were 
a number of reasons for this decision. 

The first reason was that which I have 
already discussed; namely, the shifting of 
the channel, the caving and the disintegra- 
tion of the banks of the stream, the lack of 
availability of an adequate supply of water 
in the Red; and the greater cost of pro- 
viding for navigation along the channel of 
Red River and the greater length of the 
channel of the river for transportation, for 
such purposes over that of the canal. s 

I think it is obvious that navigation on the 
Red River would require more water than 
navigation on the Overton Waterway. This 
is, of course, because the Red River is a 
flowing stream and the canal will be a slack- 
water course. It will require much more 
water to maintain a channel of a specified 
depth on the flowing stream than on a slack- 
water canal. How much more will be re- 
quired depends upon the rate of the flow 
of the river and this will depend upon the 


number of obstacles placed in the path of 
the current. 

The third reason that the use of the Red 
River channel for navigation purposes was 
discarded is that such a route must be much 
longer than the canal type of waterway. The 
Overton Waterway, as designed, is 205 miles 
long. On the other hand, the Red River 
channel is 280 miles long—75 miles longer 
than the proposed Overton Waterway. The 
Red River channel, of course, is longer be- 
cause it is filled with curves, and bends. 
Then, too, its current will provide a serious 
obstacle to upstream navigation. The lack 
of current on the Overton Waterway, as de- 
signed, makes for much less bank wash and 
erosion; and provides for a greater stabiliza- 
tion of bank and channel. 

The use of the Red River channel, if this 
were feasible, would require 12 locks and 
dams. The dams on the river, of necessity 
would be much larger and longer than those 
on the canal, for from bank to bank the 
river is much wider and, of course, would 
cost much more money to construct. It is 
obvious also that banks above and below 
the locks and the dams would have to be 
completely stabilized for some distance to 
prevent what occurred in Avoyelles Parish 
when the Red River cut a pathway around 
one of the bridges which had been con- 
structed and thereby rendered the bridge 
useless. This would require much money. 
The project to stabilize the banks of the 
Red 3 miles above And 3 miles below Shreve- 
port has already cost the Government over 
$10 million. This will give you some idea of 
the cost of stabilizing the river for a distance 
of 280 miles. 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
Overton Waterway was $42 million. Since 
this estimate was made in 1946, of course, 
prices have gone up considerably. The en- 
gineers will give you a further cost estimate; 
but I would guess that it would certainly 
run under $100 million. On the other hand, 
the cost of building the Red River route, 
using the river channel for navigation, will 
run $300 million or better—2 or 3 times that 
of the cost of the waterway. 

Besides this, the engineers say that it is not 
feasible to build the waterway on the Red 
River. Constant shifting of channels, crum- 
bling of banks and varying elevations of wa- 
ter make real problems; and these, in turn, 
make the river itself unsuited and unus- 
able for navigation purposes. 

You may say, “Well, Congressman, who 
says that the river is unsuitable for naviga- 
tion besides yourself?” I answer, “The 
United States Corps of Army Engineers.” 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor; when 
we have a toothache, we visit a dentist; and 
when we need to build a great canal for 
navigation, we look to our engineers. They 
have not let us down in any emergency. 

This is the group of engineers which has 
built the program of flood control and 
navigation for our Nation since its inception. 
It is the group which was founded by the 
Father of our Country, George Washington, 
when he was President of the United States 
He sent to Europe to obtain three of the very 
best engineers from the armies of Napoleon, 
and they formed what is now our Army en- 
gineers. Since that time our Corps of En- 
gineers has rated tops in conduct, ability, 
and efficiency. 

The Army engineers is the same organiza- 
tion which landed its men on the shores of 
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Normandy in France in World War II, even 
before the combat troops landed; and they 
cut the barbed wire and removed the ob- 
stacles, preparing the way for the landing 
of the infantry and the artillery, the tanks 
and the jeeps. They won an immortal place 
in the hearts and minds of our people; and 
neither time nor distance will efface the 
valor of their efforts nor the impact of their 
achievements in the development of Ameri- 
ca. I think we can safely depend upon them 
in the building of the Overton Waterway. 

The canal wher built will begin at the 
confiuence of the Old and Mississippi Rivers, 
and will continue on up to Shreveport, 206 
miles to the northwest. The first 7 miles is 
through Old River, and the next 24 miles 
through the Red River, at which point it 
follows Coulee des Grues, Choctaw Bayou, 
and Chatlain Lake Canal to Alexandria. It 
then proceeds through lands cuts to Cane 
River through Natchitoches, and then on to 
Bayou Pierre and to Shreveport. It will use 
120 miles of existing waterway as compared 
to 86 miles of land cuts. At Shreveport a 
turnaround basin will be built and a basin 
for loading and unloading will be built at 
all of the large stopping points. 

It is fair to say that most of the land uti- 
lized will be far removed from urban centers 
and will be low or swampy land not normally 
used for cultivation. By the same token, the 
number of roads to be rerouted will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

I have heard it.said that such a canal will 
split the countryside wide open, and that a 
barrier greater than anything we have expe- 
rienced will be erected to prevent the free 
passage to and fro across the waterway. This, 
of course, is not true. The waterway, of 
course, will be no greater a barrier than is 
Bayou Pierre and Cane River at the present 
time. At this time these streams and others 
like them must be bridged if we are to cross 
them. The same will apply to the canal. 

On the other hand, the canal will pass 
through rather low places in the countryside, 
and this waterway will provide means of 
draining these sections of central and north- 
west. Louisiana, which they do not now_have, 
It is estimated that flood control and drain- 
age benefits for the area will exceed $1 million 
per year. Flood control is an item for which 
we will spend millions of dollars even though 
we do not build the canal. If built, the canal 
will help take care of this expense, and no 
other development presently contemplated 
will provide flood control and drainage bene- 
dits as indicated by the building of the canal. 

Of course, this canal will cost lots of money. 
Any worthwhile project will cost money; and 
the question is whether or not it is justified. 
The Army engineers will settle this question, 
and I submit that they are better able to dis- 
pose of this question accurately than any 
other group of people. 

The actual or total benefits from the con- 
struction of this project will be inestimable. 
A million and a half people have settled in 
this portion of the Red River Valley and they 
are all affected by freight rates. Every rate 
increase of the railroad companies and the 
truck carriers and the buses adds to the cost 
of living of our people. Those who live in the 
areas of Louisiana where navigation is avail- 
able know the difference in the costs. A rate 
increase is often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure of business. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, we see the great cities and towns 
grow up along the rivers and the harbors. 
Navigation has attracted the people and 
businesses to these spots. Cost of living is 
lower and business prospers in such loca- 
tions. And we see the great highways termi- 
nating at the sea and at the inland ports; 
and even the railroads, feeling the quicken- 
ing impulse of lower rates, lay double tracks, 
add to their equipment and personnel and 
begin to boom in the stimulus of the in- 
creased transportation attendant with the 
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port and with navigation. It is largely in 
places where there is navigation that the 
communities grow and prosper. New Or- 
leans, the crescent city; St. Louis, the hub 
of America; Chicago, the windy city; Pitts- 
burgh and its golden triangle—all of these 
great cities are built on waterways and the 
backbone of their prosperity and growth 
lies in the development which lower freight 
rates and navigation have given to the com- 
munity. : 

The Overton Waterway will open up to us, 
for waterborne commerce, the great ports 
along the Mississippi, such as Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Memphis, and St. Louis; the 
ports along the Atchafalaya and along the 
intercoastal canal, such as Lake Charles, 
Houston, and Beaumont. It will connect 
our communities directly with navigation 
all along the inland waterways of America— 
with Pittsburgh, Chicago. Minneapolis, and 
Sioux City. It will develop in our midst a 
new type of industry and bring fresh oppor- 
tunity and new accomplishment to our 
people. : 

If we are going to have navigation for the 
Red River Valley below Shreveport, it is 
going to be by way of the Overton Water- 
way. Congress will never appropriate funds 
for the construction of a great project such 
as this if it is not approved by the Corps 
of Engineers. Nor will the people who must 
support the project by local cooperation ap- 
prove it in the absence of the recommenda- 
tions of the Army engineers. We can use all 
of the persuasion possible and apply political 
pressures, but I can tell you this—the Army 
engineers will not yield to the point of 
recommending a project which they feel is 
not worthy of the approval. 

If, therefore, we reject the canal proposal, 
make no mistake, navigation in the Red 
River Valley is dead. We have no alternative. 
If we accept the proposal, we move forward. 
The way is not smooth. It is rough; filled 
with opposition and difficulties; but at the 
end of the rainbow, it offers the fulfillment of 
a dream of 55 years—navigation in the Red 
River Valley. We move forward—at times, 
it is true, slowly—but always forward; and 
ultimately over the years we leave to our 
children the priceless heritage of having de- 
veloped our God-given resources to the best 
of our ability. We leave to them the basis 
for competitive commerce in our valley, for 
further development greater than otherwise 
would have been possible; for prosperity and 
for happiness. 


Keep Out the Piranha 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
IN THE won or mente cere 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced H. R, 6572 on April 2 to regu- 
late the importation of the maneating 
South American piranha fish, I have re- 
ceived many inquiries from individuals, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Despite the obvious danger to other 
fish, wild animals, livestock and human 
beings if the piranha were introduced 
into American waters, there are today 
no restrictions on its importation. They 
are being sold right now in pet and curio 
shops for as little as $1. 

A warm water fish, the piranha could 
not live long in our northern waters. But 
it could be introduced into our southern 
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waters, in Florida, for example, where ; 
could become acclimated, breed an; 
spread. Surely we must guard again 
that happening. a 

To illustrate the potential danger 
posed by unrestricted importation of th. 
piranha, I offer an editorial and ,, 
article from the Milwaukee Journa| of 
April 18, 1957. The editorial follows: 

Keep OUT THE PIRANHA FiIsH 

Congressmen get concerned about Strange 
things—such as a South American fish. 

Those who learned about the bil! intro. 
duced by Representative REuss, Democrat 9; 
Milwaukee, to bar importation of the |itt}. 
piranha, called the cannibal fish, may hay. 
wondered whether a congressman didn't hay, 
something more important to worry aboy; 
The best explanation is to read up a little o, 
the piranha and then wonder what would 
happen if some of them—now being solq by 
pet dealers in considerable numbers—po 
loose and multiplied in some of our warme; 
lakes and rivers. (See article about the 
piranha below.) 

Many a less dangerous animal, bird or ip. 
sect has been imported—sometimes inno. 
cently and sometimes with serious good jn. 
tent—only to become a serious pest. Repre. 
sentative Reuss mentioned the English spar. 
row, the starling and the carp. (Wisconsin 
seined out more than 7.5 million pounds o; 
carp last year to protect game fish species.) 

So there is reason for congressional concern 
about the terrible piranha, and sound reasons 
to keep these fish out. Americans with a yen 
for strange fish in their home acquariums 
should be content with something less 
ferocious—and happy to keep their fingers 
intact. — 


The following article, written by Mr. 
Gerald W. Kloss, a feature writer for the 
Milwaukee Journal, vividly describes the 
ferocious nature of this tiny fish: 

THE BLOODTHIRSTY PIRANHA—BILL BErore 
Concress Wovuts ContTrRot Importation 
Into UNITED STATES oF SAVAGE Sovutx- 
AMERICAN FisH WHICH Is A MENACE 10 
MAN AND BEAST 

(By Gerald Kloss) 

When cattlemen in certain sections of 
South America have to move their herds 
across streams, they sometimes resort to a 
peculiar stratagem: They pick out the sick- 
liest cow or calf in the herd and send it into 
the river some distance from the ford. 

Within seconds the water boils furiously 
around the expendable beast. Out of no- 
where, it seems, a school of beautifully col- 
ored, bass size fish swarms about the cov, 
ripping vicious bites and shreds of fiesh 
from its abdomen. The sight and smell of 
blood madden the fish to an eyen higher 
frenzy, and the cattlemen take this oppor- 
tunity to run their herd across the stream 
in comparative safety. 

But they have to do it in a hurry, for 
these fish have been known to skeletonize 4 
400-pound hog in 10 minutes. They are 
called piranha—pronounced pee-RAN-ya— 
and their list of credits qualifies them for 
the title of the most bloodthirsty creature in 
nature, 

HORROR DEVISED’ BY PARADOXICAL NATURE 

They are afraid of nothing—not even nmn. 
Teddy Roosevelt wrote of seeing a man |os¢ 
a foot to the piranha before he could b 
pulled out of a Brazilian river by his friends. 
“The most ferocious fish in the world,” 
Teddy called them. 

Dr. R. L. Ditmars, the famous naturalist, 
said that piranha “would make a ferocious 
wildcat seem tame by comparison.” Chris- 
topher W. Coates, director of the aquarium 
in the Bronx zoo, goes even further: “The 
tiny piranha, at least for my money, ‘s thé 
most and soul shuddering spec: 
tacle devised by a paradoxical nature.” 
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ospect that these piscine murderers 
e Sad joose in our own rivers and lakes, 
ne game fish (and fishermen), has 


; up 
ate a bill introduced in congress re- 


ntly by Re 


e bill 
i that safeguards could be set up. 
Some recently piranha cost up to $100 a 
necimen in the United States, for they were 
ound only in South America, chiefly in the 
aters of the Amazon and La Plata basins. 
west German biologists, however, have 
earned how to breed them in tanks for tropi- 
al fish collectors, and the cost has gone down 
», about $1 per specimen on the east coast 
nd $10 in oe PEt eee.) on display 
; ow at public 3 
vortunately for Wisconsin, nature has pro- 
ded the best defense against these killers: 
ney can’t live in waters below 70 degrees, 
9 they would hardly suryive long in our cli- 
mate. In the south, however, they could be- 
ome a menace if they were allowed to breed 
in the warm streams and lakes. 
A LITTLE MONSTER WITH RAZOR TEETH 


At first glance, the piranha belies its evil 
putation. It somewhat resembles our sun- 
ach, flat and deep bellied, and it seldom 
m easures more than a foot long. Some 
pecies have beautiful coloring—purplish- 
plue backs blending into silvery sides and 
rimson bellies, with bright and red gill 
overs and tails. The eyes have a black iris 
outlined in red. 

What identifies it is the fleshy, undershot 
aw and a set of razor sharp teeth that can 
snap through @ man’s finger in a split sec- 
ond. The triangular shaped lowers mesh 
vith the pointed uppers in a grip that leaves 
marks on hard steel. South American In- 
dians use the teeth for arrowheads and 
knives. 

Coupled with this impressive dental equip- 
ment is an appetite that demands a weekly 
ration of food twice the weight of the eater. 
‘A 150 pound man with the same craving for 
food would eat 300 pounds a week. 

But even beyond the hunger drive, piranha 
pparently just like kill for fun. After 
eating their fill, will strip a victim to 
m the bone, dropping the shreds of flesh in 
their haste to get another bite. When no 
other food is available, they don't hesitate 
to go after one of their own kind. 

THEY ATTACK IN SCHOOLS 


An experiment was conducted with a 
number of immature piranha in an aquar- 
jum to find out whether they might grow 
up under artificial conditions with less vi- 
cious tempers. Placed in a large tank, they 
seemed to get along all right for a time. 

Then, when they had grown to about 2 
inches in length, their native savagery as- 
serted itself. One piranha, without any ap- 
parent provocation, bit another. Imme- 
diately, the other seven tiny fish turned on 
the bitten brother and snapped off the back 
two-thirds of it. 

The aquarium keeper reached into the 
tank with a pair of steel tweezers in order to 
save the head. Incredibly, the dying pihan- 
ha's jaws clamped on the tweezers and held 
on until the fish head was placed in formalin. 
The tweezers were dented by teeth marks 
from the infant fish. 

Attacking in schools, piranha take on op- 
ponents hundreds of times their own size. 
On larger fish, they take their first bites out 
of the tail, the victim so that 
—— slash away the rest in comparative 

Alligators are safe from attack as long as 
they don’t have any open wounds—but a 
bleeding creature, no matter how big, is 
finished if there are any piranha about. 

PADDLERS HAVE LOST FINGERS c 

Because of their insatiable greed, piranha 
are suckers for any kind of bait. One cast 
of the line and you've gota bite. They fight 
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the hook like game fish several times their 
size, and, even when out of water, they con- 
tinue to snap the air in attempts to sink 
their teeth into a victim. 

Tales of the piranha’s ferocity are abun- 
dant and well documented. 

Men have fallen off boats in South Amer- 
ican rivers and been reduced to skeletons in 
a matter of minutes. 

Natives who dipped their canoe paddles 
too deeply have paid a cost of several fin- 
gers. 

Women who washed clothes along the 
shore of piranha infested streams have lost 
toes and fingers. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature 
about this nasty creature: Once caught— 
and make sure it’s dead before you try to 
retrieve the hook—the piranha makes good 
eating. And that, to put it mildly, seems 
only fair. 





General Aniline & Film Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YOR 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 
1956, I testified before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in support of my bill, H. R. 80, 84th Con- 
gress. Subsequently, I inserted the text 
of my testimony in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for May 8, 1956. The remarks 
begin on page A3674. The subject of my 
testimony concerned a warning that the 
United States should not repeat the mis- 
takes which we committed following 
World War I when: we returned vested 
enemy assets to the German Government 





and thereby deprived American citizens | 


with valid claims against the German 
Government of a source of funds for pay- 
ment of these claims. These claimants 
are still waiting for full payment. 

I am deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem of assets vested during World War II 
because there is located in my district 
the Ansco plant owned by General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. Majority stock of GAF 
is held by the Alien Property Custodian 
and it is my hope that the Department 
ef Justice will, in the near future, sell 
this stock to American citizens. My bill, 
H. R. 597, 85th Congress, is concerned 
with this subject. 

In my testimony before the committee 
in.1956, I made a statement to the effect 
that I. G. Farben had ordered destroyed 
a nitrocellulose plant located near 
Afton, N. Y., and that this destruction, 
ordered just prior to Hitler’s aggression 
in Europe, deprived the United States of 
a production potential of vital nitro- 
cellulose. 

My statement was based on testimony 
given by Mr. Harry L. Derby, former 
president of the American Cyanamide 
Corp. and a minority stockholder in 
GAP, before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on July 1 and 
2; 1954. Mr. Derby was also Chairman 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
of the Chemical Advisory Committee 
during World War II. 
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Subsequent to my testimony, Mr. D. A. 
Schmitz, who was president of GAF in 
1936 when the plant at Afton was lev- 
eled, disputed the statement that the 
destruction of this plant had been car- 
ried out on orders from Germany. He 
stated that the action was taken because 
the plant had not been in use for several 
years and the local taxing authorities 
had levied on the property a tax which 
was uneconomical for the corporation 
to pay for a nonproducing unit. Mr. 
Schmitz believes that statements con- 
cerning destruction of this plant have 
cast a doubt on his loyalty as an Amer- 
ican citizen and on the loyalty of his 
board of directors and subordinates dur- 
ing this period. 

Mr. Schmitz has sent to me a photo- 
stat of a letter from Mr. H. W. Sachs, 
Ansco’s chief engineer at the time, which 
gives Mr. Sachs’ statements concerning 
the destruction of this plant: 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 3, 1957. 
Mr. D. A. SCHMITz, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Dear Mr. ScHMITzZ: I am in receipt of letter 
of December 19 written by Mrs. M. Stiegel- 
maier at your behest. The essential facts 
regarding dismantling of the Afton plant are 
as follows: 

The cotton nitrating plant in the town of 
Afton, N. Y., was built approximately 1916, 
and I understand operations were discon- 
tinued about 1920. The plant had been idle 
ever since. 

In the course of the years, the masonry 
structure of most buildings suffered from 
severe deterioration due to weathering as 
well as chemical action in those sections 
where acids had been used. Machinery and 
equipment was sold piecemeal, at suitable 
opportunities, or taken to the Binghamton 
plant. By i936, the remaining balance had 
no further use value and this included 
much of the boilerhouse installation. Some 
of the buildings were used for storage of 
baled scrap film waiting for disposal. 

Even though the plant had reached an 
extremely low use level the town of Afton 
insisted upon a tax assessment way out of 
proportion. Repeated attempts were made to 
lower the tax payments, without success; 
negotiations were carried on by Mr. Chris 
King, assistant treasurer, now deceased. 

In order to remove the tax burden it was 
finally decided to dismantle the plant. Con- 
sequently, in the summer of 1936 all build- 
ings were leveled to the ground and the 
stack was blown up. The actual work was 
carried out by Levine & Sons, scrap dealers 
in Binghamton, under the supervision of 
the writer, who was Ansco’s chief engineer 
at that time. 

These are the true circumstances which 
led to the dismantling of the Afton 
plant. I do not intend to enter or partici- 
pate in any controversies but the facts 
should speak for themselves. 

I trust the above will comply with your 
request. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 





H. W. Sacus. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement concerning 
the nitrocellulose plant at Afton was a 
very minor of my testimony. 

It was not my intention to cast doubt 
on the loyalty of the American manage- 
ment of GAF and no such intention 
should be inferred. It is, of course, well 
known that I. G. Farbenindustrie was a 
cartel of tremendous power which aided 
Hitler’s war machine in its early suc- 
cesses but Mr. Schmitz has written to 
me: 
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First, to my knowledge, the I. G. Farben- 
industrie in Germany had definitely no con- 
trol over the management or policies of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporoation during the 
period that I was president of that company, 
beginning in June of 1936 and until I was 
relieved of my position when the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian seized the company in 1942, 

Regarding the Afton plant, tomy knowl- 
edge no order for its dismantling was ever re- 
ceived from any source outside the company. 
In the event that such a directive could have 
been made, it most certainly would not have 
been honored by my management. Certainly 
any such action would have required « board 
of directors’ resolution. 


I am pleased to insert Mr. Schmitz’ 
statement and Mr. Sachs’ letter so that 
they can be a matter of public record. 





Republican Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an address given by my very 
capable colleague, Congressman JOHN M. 
Vorys, of Ohio. These remarks were 
given at the Arneson Institute of Practi- 
cal Politics held at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity on April 22. 

This Institute of Practical Politics of 
Ohio Wesleyan has received worldwide 
recognition and speakers of both parties 
are annually invited to participate. I 
was most happy to have the privilege of 
being in attendance and I consider it a 
pleasure to incorporate the remarks of 
my colleagues in the REecorp: 

REPUBLICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Speech of Representative JoHN M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Monday afternoon, 
April 22, 1957, on Republican Day at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, sponsored by the 
Arneson Institute of Practical Politics) 


Our foreign policy is bipartisan on funda- 
mentals, set forth in the platforms of both 
political parties, and supported by the lead- 
ership of both parties in Congress. Many 
people grumble about this. They want their 
party to have all the good, sound principles, 
and the other party to take all the ideas they 
disagree with. But neither of the great 
parties will accommodate such people. Both 
parties support the sound, patriotic ideas. 

Personally, I rejoice in this demonstration 
of the essential unity of our people. It 
brings continuity to our policies, hope to a 
divided world, despair to the. despots. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between 
our two parties that show up in methods, in 
means, in performance, in results. Under 
our Constitution, the President has primary 
and paramount responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy. Today, and for the last 4 
years, the people and the daily papers talk 
about the Eisenhower foreign policy, and 
Republican foreign policy, and the history 
books will say it that way. 

We are in the fifth year of Republican for- 
eign policy under President Eisenhower, a 
troubled, turbulent, -complicated, critical 
period of continuing tension, controversy, 
and change throughout the world. Foreign 
policy is more than a speech, a set of prin- 
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ciples. It involves courses of action on our 
part going on day and night, here and all 
over the world, some secret, many unnoticed, 
some exciting and dramatic. A day-by-day, 
play-by-play review now would be impos- 
sible. Regardless of the ups and downs and 
zigzags of each day’s headlines, the heart of 
Republican foreign policy under President 
Eisenhower is simple, noble, practical; we 
work for peace. 

President Eisenhower's first administration 
started with action for peace. 

He had promised to end the war in Korea, 
and he did it. 

He made his historic atoms for peace pro- 
posal in the United Nations, and the only 
nation that had ever dropped an A bomb in 
war become known as the leader in devot- 
ing atomic energy to peace. 

He electrified the world with his open skies 
inspection proposal at the summit meeting, 
as a practical, workable step toward disarma- 
ment. 

We obtained a peace treaty at long last 
for Austria. We settled the explosive status 
of Trieste. The President asked for and ob- 
tained authority to use our Armed Forces in 
the area of Formoa, where war threatened 2 
years ago; and peace has been maintained in 
Asia ever since. 

He and our great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, with courage and skill have 
prevented war by Soviet miscalculation by 
letting the Reds understand clearly that we 
would fight if they launched aggression, but 
never letting them know where or when we 
would not fight. If this policy had been fol- 
lowed in earlier years, we might have avoided 
the last 3 wars under Democratic. Presidents. 
If the Kaiser had known beforehand that we 
would come in, World War I might never have 
started. If Hitler had not heard “again and 
again” that we would not send our boys to 
fight on foreign soil, World War II might have 
been avoided. If the Chinese Reds had not 
heard that Korea was beyond our defense 
perimeter, they might have held off. To pre- 
vent war by miscalculation, our leaders must 
be courageous, but careful. Time and again 
in the last 4 years, we have gone to the 
brink of war, but we haven’t gone over, be- 
cause Eisenhower and Dulles took care that 
we didn’t miscalculate, and neither did our 
enemies. 

But peace to us means more than mere ab- 
sence of war. We seek peace with justice. 

When the Suez Canal was nationalized, we 
immediately sought peaceful settlement. 
Then, right in the heat cf our fall campaign, 
Britain, France, and Israel, our old friends, 
launched aggression. We were put to the 
test, and the President said, “There cannot 
be one law for our friends, another for our 
foes,” and joined in pressures in the U. N. 
for withdrawal. But he said, “There will 
be no involvement of our forces in this situa- 
tion.” And, although the Democrat opposi- 
tion criticized him and his acts day and night 
during the last week of the campaign, the 
people reelected him with a landslide. The 
people were for peace with justice. And to- 
day, Britain, France, and Israel have with- 
drawn and our forces, as he promised, have 
not been involved. 

Where do we stand now? President Eisen- 
hower, in his great sécond inaugural ad- 
dress in January said, “We live in a land of 
plenty, but rarely has this earth known such 
peril as today. * * * In too much of the 
earth there is want, discord, danger.” He 
spoke of “new forces and new nations” * * * 
of old and great nations in time of change, 
of “the designs of international communism, 

dark in purpose, clear in practice.” Then he 
said: 

“We look upon this shaken earth, and we 
declare our firm and fixed purpose: the build- 
ing of a peace with justice in a world where 
moral law prevails. The building of such a 
peace is a bold and solemn purpose. To 
proclaim it is easy. To serve it will be hard. 
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And to attain it, we must be aware of jt, ful) 
meaning—and ready to pay its full price» 

In this grim and deadly struggle With 
Godless, ruthless communism, the price ,, 
peace is high. Sixty-three percent o; ou 
budget is for our protection against Soviet 
aggression, subversion, and infiltration. mili. 
tary, economic, ideological. But the price o, 
war is higher, not only in budgets, but ;, 
blood and tears. In past wars we paid vi 
the priceless lives of the young, our bravest 
and best. In future wars all of us risk suffer. 
ing and death. 

While the price of peace is great, the re. 
wards are great, even during this uneasy cog. 
ly peace. We have had 4 years of the greateg 
prosperity, the highest standard of living, o 
any nation on earth in all human history, 
Under Republican foreign economic policy 
our foreign affairs are profitable to our people, 
Last year our people received nearly $24 pj). 
lion from exports, foreign investments, {o,. 
eign investors and travellers, while our gov. 
ernment was spending $4.2 billion on foreign 
military and economic aid, but spending 
fourth-fifth of it in this country. Last yes 
our exports, our sales abroad, amounted t 
$19 billion, our imports, our purchases 
abroad were $14 billion, and we had 20 per- 
cent of the international trade of the whole 
world. That is, one-fifth of all commerce 
crossing international borders was sold by the 
United States, while in the last 4 years the 
cost of our own defense and our share in co}. 
lective security, has been an ever-dwindling 
fraction of our ever-rising national income 
Peace is not only, as our President has 0 
eloquently said, “our duty and our destiny.” 
Peace is profitable to the United States of 
America. 

We have in this country people who want 
the profits of peace without paying the price. 
They say, “if we cut out our military spend- 
ing and our foreign aid, we would have even 
more profitable peace.” Now I believe that 
the President and Congress should, and vill, 
cut our military and collective security costs 
as low as possible, but I can assure you that, 
if we cut it all out, we would not have profit. 
able peace. We would soon have war, or a 
peace dictated from the Kremlin, and it 
would not be profitable to us. 

Most of us understand the need, the econ- 
omy, of our own vast military machine, for 
maintaining peace, deterring costly war. 
Let’s look for a moment.at the economics of 
our collective security. Our so-called for- 
eign aid is up for reappraisal in the White 
House, in Congress. I can, however, give you 
a few facts about Republican administration 
of foreign aid. 

It costs about one-tenth as much as our 
military expenditures on our own forces. 
Eighty percent of this is spent in this country 
and goes to our own farms and factories. 
Foreign aid appropriations in the past 4 
years have been just about one-half what 
they were in the 4 preceding years of Demo- 
crat administration. We have about 19 di- 
visions in our Army, Russia has 175. We have 
the best Navy in the world. Russia has 400 
submarines to sink our Navy; Russia has the 
largest Air Force; we feel ours is the best. 
Both countries have A- and H-bombs, guided 
missiles. We have one thing Russia hasn't 
got. We have a string of air and naval bases 
all around Russia; Russia has no bases 
around us. We have small forces on those 
bases, and mobile air and naval forces ready 
to get to them quickly, but we depend largely 
on the forces of the countries near where 
those bases are located; to defend them 
against sabotage, infiltration, sudden attacks. 
When we help those countries to defend their 
own soil and keep these bases ready {or 
massive retaliation, we contribute to ou 
mutual security. That system, as Admiral 
Radford says, is “part and parcel of our own 
defense.” 

It cost us last year $6,600 to maintain an 
American serviceman abroad, without count 
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ing his weapons. Tt cost us last year $789 per 
man in mutual security funds to help main- 
tain an allied serviceman abroad, armed and 
uipped, ready for action where we want 
qn jocording to jointly made defense plans. 
’ so-called foreign aid helps to maintain 
900 allied divisions in 44 nations, a naval 
force With as many vessels as our own, al-~ 
though not as powerful; 300 air squardons, as 
many as we have, but not as well equipped. 
It is not our forces alone that deter Russia; it 
js the combination of our forces with those 
that surround her ready to strike from_every 
side, that maintains peace, and gives us and 
the free world mutual security, collective 
security. 

Now I am opposed to give-aways; we can- 
not buy friends, but if we can help arm and 
strengthen nations that want to stay free and 
are Willing to raise forces larger than they 
can arm and support, and thus help deter 
soviet aggression, at one-tenth of the cost of 
our own forces, we are getting a bargain in 
our mutual security program. 

Some people say we should bring our forces 
home, arm to the teeth, and wait for the 
goviets to come here. If we did that, it would 
cost more, because intercontinental planes 
and missiles are very expensive. I think the 
Soviets would try to come here, after taking 
over the rest of.the world and cutting us off 
from the constantly increasing number and 
yolume of strategic materials we need to 
import. I have seen war-devastated coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, where they fought 
at home. I prefer our policy of planning to 
fight our wars away from home, »n friendly 
soil, if we have to fight, and not doing all 
the fighting ourselves. This is not a selfish 
policy. In this way we give other free na- 
tions a chance to defend their soils, while we 
defend ours: This policy of collective se- 
curity, mutual security, has given us peace 
for 4 years. 

I have told you that foreign aid amounts 
to one-tenth of our own military spending. 
Well, about one-tenth of that one-tenth is 
spent on nonmilitary technical assistance 
and development assistance, 80 percent in 
loans, and goes also to nations with which 
we have no military mutual security agree- 
ments. This includes some neéutralists na- 
tions. We wish they would join us in mutual 
defense, but we cannot force them. What- 
ever happens, we don’t want them to go Com- 
munist, or be taken over by Communists, 
through being forced to rely on the Reds 
for technical and development assistance. 
So we help them fight hunger, disease, and 
ignorance. We help them develop their eco- 
nomic and political independence, for that 
adds to our security in war, and in peace 
we do more business with more developed 
countries. 

You know about our agricultural surplus 
problem. We use farm surpluses in the mu- 
tual security program whenever we can. 
Since World War II just about 30 percent of 
our foreign aid, $26 billion of it, has been 
surplus agricultural products. Thus, foreign 
aid has been our biggest single farm aid 
program, while helping to maintain peace. 

You have heard much about giveaways, 
grants. Well, $14 billion of our post-World 
War II aid, about 25 percent, has been in 
the form of and we have been repaid 
$5.7 billion in t and principle of these 
loans. Tell that to people who say that such 
loans are giveaways. > 

In the last 4 years the legislation for these 
Policies, involving the cost of peace, and the 
Ttewards of peace, has had bipartisan sup- 
port, and bipartisan opposition, although, of 
course, the leadership and the execution 
came from the Republican administration. 
I believe in giving credit where credit is due. 
I must also report that there has been more 
Democrat partisanship in foreign policy in 
Congress in the last 3 months than I have 
seen in my 18 years in Congress, and it has 
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not been good for our country. I believe 
in placing blame where it belongs. 

You are all familiar with the President's 
Middle East doctrine. The law was signed 
March 9. It applied in the Middle East 
methods that had been tested and found 
successful in earlier acts. The aid provi- 
sions were similar to the Greek-Turkish aid 
law, passed by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress at the request of a Democrat Presi- 
dent. The authority to use our Armed Forces 
was similar to that granted in the Formosa 
resolution passed in 1955 by a Democrat- 
controlled Congress at the request of a Re- 
publican President with but 3 no votes in 
the House and 3 in the Senate. No new 
appropriations were included. Emergency 
use of old appropriations winds up June 30, 
1957. 

You would have thought that, in view of 
the ominous and obvious tension and in- 
stability in the Middle East, this law would 
have been rushed through. 

Instead, a partisan hue and cry started, 
saying the proposal was unprecedented, un- 
constitutional, a declaration of war, a blank 
check, and that Congress had not been 
consulted; this went on for over 2 months. 
The House acted in 25 days, in commend- 
able bipartisan spirit, and made no crip- 
pling amendments. Now a House Member 
is not supposed to criticize the Senate, but 
somewhere, some amendments got in this 
bill that I feel were unnecessary, unintel- 
ligible, or undesirable. The Executive, how- 
ever, considered them as merely harassing, 
rather than hamstringing, and the House 
accepted them rather than risk delay by a 
second filibuster—you know where. 

One of these amendments involved the 
President’s authority to use Armed Forces. 
A straight Democrat Party vote struck out 
the words which were copied from the For- 
mosa resolution, “he is authorized” and in- 
serted instead “the United States is prepared 
to use Armed Forces.” It was amusing that 
the Democrats decided to repeal by law the 
charges made all through last year’s cam- 
paign that the United States is unprepared 
to use its Armed Forces, 

On this issue of bipartisan consultation, 
here are some facts I can give you firsthand: 
The President had a bipartisan congressional 
meeting on foreign policy, including the 
Middle East doctrine, at the White House for 
4 hours on New Year’s Day, although Con- 
gress did not convene until January 3. Be- 
fore the Presidential message on Saturday, 
January 5, publicly stating his policy, Secre- 
tary Dulles went over the provisions of the 
bill, inviting comments and suggestions, 
with both House and Senate committees. 
The text of the bill when introduced refiect- 
ed the results of congressional consultation 
and suggestions. 

Nevertheless, some of the Democrats kept 
saying for 2 months that there ought to be 
congressional consultation and approval be- 
fore the President takes a public position on 
such matters, and thereby commits the 
country. 

Now, let’s see what happened next: In 
March the question of whether the United 
States should suport sanctions against Israel 
in the United Nations was being publicly dis- 
cussed by nearly everyone—except the Presi- 
dent. He called a bipartisan meeting at the 


White House on March 21 to discuss the. 


Israeli situation. Now those meetings are 
supposed to be off the record, but if any 
definite action is taken, it is announced in 
@ press release immediately after the meet- 
ing. It is significant that no action was 
announced after that meeting except that 
the President was going on the air that 
night. The President then proposed a course 
for Israel, which I approved and which Israel 
followed, which kept the issue of sanctions 
from coming to a vote in the U. N., but there 
is no record that this course had the ap- 
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proval, or disapproval, of the Democrat con- 
gressional leaders. 

It appears that the Democrats, after in- 
sisting on being consulted, before action, 
declined responsibility for action. Never- 
theless, the President called a bipartisan 
meeting to report on the Bermuda confer- 
ence the day after he returned. 

When you start to play politics on this 
business of bipartisan consultation, you can 
work it two ways. You can say, “The Presi- 
dent put us on the spot by committing him- 
self publicly without consulting us,” or you 
can say, “He put us on the spot by consult- 
ing us in advance before committing himself 
publicly.” 

Playing politics either way on foreign policy 
problems is bad for the country. We will 
have a Republican President conducting for- 
eign policy for nearly 4 years. We will have 
a Democrat Congress now and next year. 
Then we need a Republican Congress. 

On the perplexing, complicated, contro- 
versial problems of foreign policy, there is 
room for honest difference of opinion, for in- 
telligent, sincere debate. There is no room 
for partisan politics. We Republicans must 
try to keep it out. Politics should stop at 
the water’s edge. That means partisan poli- 
tics on foreign policy should stop at Capitol 
Hill. When the Democrats start, we must 
point it out, show it up, knock it down, and 
stop it. 

For our cause working for peace is a noble 
one. It ought not to be “above party.” It 
ought to be the cause of both parties. Let 
us be sure it is ours. 

I have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the 
practical, political aspects of working for 
peace, the cost and the rewards. But there’ 
are higher rewards. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” I conclude with these moving 
words from our old soldier, peacemaker Pres- 
ident, in his second inaugural address on the 
price of peace: 

“Before all else we seek, upon our common 
labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty God. 
And the hopes in our hearts fashion the deep- 
est prayers of our people. 

“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness. 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

“May we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 

“May we, in our dealings with all peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and service 
justice.” 





A Protest From the Steuben Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram from the 
Steuben Society of America objecting to 
statements made by a representative of 
Poland: 

Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Steuben Society of America wishes to 
protest vigorously against statements made 
by the Polish Ambassador to the United 
States before a gathering of American citi- 
zens in New York, Sunday, April 21, 1957, 
as reported in the New York Times on page 2, 
column 3, Monday, April 22. This accred- 
ited representative of a foreign power by 
criticizing measures initiated and furthered 
by the United States for the defense of our 
own country and the protection of Western 
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Europe overstepped the prerogatives and vio- 
lated the accepted code of conduct of a rep- 
resentative of a foreign government in our 
country. We urge that this matter be made 
the subject of inquiries by both Congress 
and the Executive. The Ambassador’s at- 
tack on the North Atlantic Pact and West- 
ern Germany as a partner of that pact con- 
stitutes an unqualified endorsement of the 
Warsaw Pact which is the antithesis of the 
North Atlantic Pact. How can our Govern- 
ment without any guaranties whatsoever 
offer financial assistance to a satellite na- 
tion which will use the proposed loan to 
strengthen the weapons of communism 
against the Western World? Mr. Spasow- 
ski’s statement makes it evident where the 
satellite government in Warsaw stands de- 
spite all its protestations. 
STevuseN SocreTy OF AMERICA, 
Orto HEERLEIN, Acting Chairman, 





For the Full Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edito- 
rial by Clyde M. Reed, Jr., in the Parsons 
(Kans.) Sun of Friday, April 19, 1957, 
entitled “For the Full Story”: 

A study of operating statements sheds light 
on deficits reported by the Katy Railroad for 
the months of January and February. The 
study was made by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and reveals several interesting 
facts, including at least one change not here- 
tofore reported in the method of keeping 
books on the railroad. 

William N. Deramus III, the Katy’s presi- 
dent, and Robert E. Thomas of New York, 
executive committee chairman, have been 
laying great stress on the terrific losses suf- 
fered by the railroad in the first 2 months of 
the year. 

They have done this in explanations of 
why the Katy management resorted to des- 
perate practices in persgnnel transfers and 
firings during past weeks. The January and 
February deficits were supposed to explain 
everything. 

Perhaps the most significant of the Globe- 
Democrat’s findings is that $233,000 was 
charged off in 1957 as maintenance expense 
before it was spent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no objection to such a practice, since it may 
be logically done to spread expenditures over 
the year that likely are to be concentrated 
in a few months’ period of good weather. 

But the Katy did not engage in such an 
accounting procedure in the similar period 
last year and until now there was no public 
knowledge that it had been done this year. 
Least of all there had been no enlighten- 
ment from Messrs. Deramus and Thomas on 
this point in their repeated pleading about 
deficits. 

The effect of the change, as the Globe- 
Democrat explained, is to depress the road's 
showing for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary of this year since there was no similar 
entry a year ago. 

Further, it develops that the Katy reported 
an increase of $864,346 in total maintenance 
costs over the first 2 months of 1956. It is 
an increase of 27 percent. Other costs, in- 
cluding operational and administrative, were 
the same as last year’s or below. 
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The huge jump in maintenance costs oc- 
cured in the face of heavy personnel layoffs 
in February that are a matter of public 
knowledge and should account in themselves 
for a sizable reduction in expenses, since 
wages are involved. 

Added to this is the fact that even with 
the big boost in maintenance costs shown 
in the railroad’s statements, the Katy 
would have about broken even in the first 
2 months of 1957 if a $500,000 adjustment 
had not been made in revenue accounting 
late in 1956. 

Deramus pointed out in a letter to em- 
ployees a week ago today that the effect of 
the revenue exchange in the closing months 
of last year was to overstate earnings in 
November and December by $500,000. 

By the same token, although he failed 
to say so, the railroad’s income in January 
and February was understated by an equal 
amount: since most of it normally would 
have been credited to revenue in those 
months. 7 

The Globe-Democrat’s stuy also brings 
to the surface the news that the Katy’s 
actual dollar income in January and Feb- 
ruary is down less than 1 percent from a 
year ago, despite the $500,000 bookkeeping 
adjustment. 

Freight traffic was off 9 percent through 
March, but revenue held up during the first 
2 months in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period last year because of freight-rate 
increases. 

It’s a complicated situation, to say the 
least. But some things are clear. 

There has been a change in bookkeeping 
on the railroad, but no hint of it from the 
two spokesmen who have been busily en- 
gaged in crying “wolf” at every opportunity. 

The comparisons with last year, both in 
revenue and expenses, are of a nature 
which put the recent earnings performance 
in a poor light. 

Total revenues in the first 2 months were 
not off nearly as sharply as one might be led 
to believe by the emphasis placed on the 
dark side of the picture. One percent is not 
much of a drop in any business. 

The big and as yet unanswered question 
is, “Why?” 

Certainly some stockholders on the rail- 
road must be asking themselves that, and 
so are various segments of the public in the 


‘territory served by the railroad. 


The Katy is a business whose operations 
are of vital concern to the public. If they 
were not, then the Nation has been pursuing 
the wrong policy for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury in insisting upon detailed regulation 
and reporting on railroad activities. 

Isn’t it time to bring out the full story 
whatever it may be? 





Maj. Jean Pierre Chouteau Commemora- 
tive Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr.. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
authorize issuance of a special series of 
3-cent postage stamps during the calen- 
dar year 1958 in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Maj. 
Jean Pierre Chouteau, who in 1796 es- 
tablished the first permanent white set- 
tlement in what is now Salina, Okla. 


_ er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
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Frequently called “the father of ox),. 
homa,” Jean Pierre Chouteau arrived a; 
the site of Salina in the spring of 179, 
in command of a party of French trade;< 
and trappers while George Washingto, 
was still President of the United States 
Major Chouteau brought his group i, 
what is now Oklahoma from the region 
west of St. Louis to explore the unknown 
country along the Grand, Verdigris, ang 
Arkansas Rivers and to establish a set. 
tlement and trading post to open trade 
with the Indians in the area. 

A man of refinement and culture 
Major Chouteau is reputed to have rea 
Greek and Latin classics in the origing) 
and to have brought many of the treas. 
ures of civilization to the area. Lawn; 
were planted in rare shrubs, trees, ang 
flowers; and paradise trees brought qj- 
rect from France remain there today. 

From Salina, business, industry, ang 
enterprise began and spread. Fur trad. 
ing became a big business, and salt man- 
ufacture became important to the re. 
gion. Nearby, shipyards were built for 
the construction.of keel boats of con- 
siderable size. 

Subsequently, trading posts extended 
across the State, and the impact of Maj. 
Jean Pierre Chouteau upon the area was 
tremendous and unforgettable. His con- 
tributions to the history and civiliza- 
tion of Oklahoma are recognized by the 
statewide observance of October 10, his 
birth-date anniversary, as Oklahoma 
Historical Day both by virtue of a joint 
resolution of the Oklahoma Legislature 
and by proclamation by the Governor of 
Oklahoma, 

It would be most fitting and appro- 
priate for the Postmaster General, in 
line with the bill I have introduced, to 
prepare for issuance, a commemorative 
stamp in honor of Major Chouteau, and 
to offer such stamps for sale to the public 
first at Salina, Okla., where Major 
Chouteau settled, and which the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma has proclaimed to be 
the Pioneer Capitol of Oklahoma for the 
day. 





Junk Mail Also a Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 
Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 


in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Macomb (Ill.) Daily 
Journal of April 26, 1957: 
' JunK Mat. Atso a GIVEAWAY 

On Wednesday of this week we received five 
identical pieces of mail from a New York 
publishing house. Offering a book, The 
Great Giveaway, and a subscription to 40 
information service, the five pieces were 
mailed under a bulk rate. 

Upon inquiry, the Macomb post office suP- 
plied the information that it cost the pud- 
lishing house only 11, cents for each piece of 
mail. 
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It costs 3 cents to send a sealed letter from 
Macomb to Colchester, 2 cents to send a 
ee ae of junk mail can be sent from 
New York for 1% cents. So cheap is this 
rate the sender can afford to lay down a bar- 
rage, 5 identical pieces of junk mail to 
1 person in 1 day. This, we suggest, is an- 
other great giveaway, a giveaway of postal 

s 
are from the difference in cost, there is 
the matter of service to the people. Service 
to the people should be considered because 
the Post Office Department belongs to the 
people. Service to the people involves what 
the people want, what is of the most value 

em. 
— for the five identical pieces of junk mail, 
we could have gotten along nicely without 
them. The book, The Great Giveaway, which 
deals with foreign aid, may be a volume of 
much merit, but we’re not going to buy be- 
cause we're already a little foundered on 
pro-and-con arguments about foreign aid. 
In other words, this Junk mail was of no 
interest to us and of no benefit to either us 
or the sender. 

On the other hand, the letter that is sent 
from Macomb to Colchester at a cost of 
3 cents can be assumed to be of interest, 
and in many cases benefit, to both the sender 
and recipient. At least, such letters are not 
shoveled into post offices by the ton. They 
are a means of communication between in- 
dividuals. They are important to the indi- 
viduals, whereas junk mail is not. 

There has been much talk in Washington 
of postal deficits. Saturday service was cur- 
tailed recently when the Postmaster General 
and Congress ‘got into a hassle over funds. 
Proposals to raise postal rates are pending. 

It might do some good to write your Con- 
gressman and Senators, urging that their 
first move be that of ending the waste of 
junk mail. 

Hold everything. We just received an- 
other copy of the mailing on The Great Give- 
away. That makes six. 





Improvement of the Red River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE S. LONG AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RED RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, La., APRIL 
22, 1957, oN IMPROVEMENT OF THE RED 
RIVER 
Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored and 

indeed very happy to have been invited to 

this splendid tional meeting of the 

Red River Valley Association. The associa- 

tion has done outstanding work in the field 

of flood control, soil conservation, and in 
general beneficial projects for the 

Red River area. It is a privilege to number 

among my friends the men who head up 

this fine organization. Your president, Mr. 

Fairbanks, is one of my fellow townsmen and 

& gentlemen whom I hold in the highest re- 

gard. And may I say here that Mr. Roy Ma- 

thius is one of the most energetic and ca- 

Pable men in this field, and I hold him in 
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plans, I have endeavored to disagree with- 
out being disagreeable. It has often been 
said that when two men in business always 
agree, one of them is unnecessary. - 

I am offering a plan which may be con- 
sidered as a supplement or an alternative to 
the plan which is under consideration, that 
is, the Overton Red River Canal. I will go 
into this matter in detail at a later time in 
my discussion. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill in the 
Congress of the United States, known as 
H. R. 3844, which has for its purpose to pro- 
vide a waterway accessible to several States 
from Oklahoma to the Gulf of Mexico. My 
proposal would actually begin at Denison, 
Tex., and work southward deepening and 
widening the Red River to the Atchafalaya 
River and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
waterway would be more than just a deep- 
ened channel or a canal. It would encom- 
pass features of both with the end result 
that the people throughout the area in- 
volved would enjoy the benefits of a fine in- 
land water system. In my plan which would 
begin improvement of the river at Denison, 
Tex., I include the establishment of a chan- 
nel through Caddo Lake to Jefferson, Tex. 
The Jefferson, Tex., area contains a vast and 
virtually untapped iron ore bed which could 
be worked economically if water transpor- 
tation were available. The utilization of the 
waterway for this purpose would add a vast 
amount of tonnage to the year traffic. My 
plan would encompass parts of Red River 
which readily lend themselves to improve- 
ment and which are feasible as an inland 
water system and also encompasses canals 
around those portions of the river which do 
not lend themselves to construction improve- 
ment. The river would be straightened in 
places and entirely bypassed in other spots. 

Let me say, here, that the plan I have in 
mind would effectively control the waterflow 
on the Red River through a system of locks 
and dams. These locks and dams would 
maintain the water level throughout the 
year at a depth which would enable water 
traffic to move. During the times of flood- 
waters, the locks and dams could be opened 
to permit the floodwater to pass on through. 
This plan, in addition to providing a fine in- 
land waterway system would have interest- 
ing possibilities in the field of irrigation. 

I know there are some who will immedi- 
ately take the position that this sort of 
project is not practical. -There are the criers 
who want to cry before they know what can 
be done. I seriously doubt that there has 
ever been a large and far-reaching project 
without its full share of skeptics. I have 
the greatest respect for General Holle and 
his group of Army engineers. I certainly 
realize that they are doing a good job in 
their field, but at the same time, I do not 
propose to let the Army engineers do my 
thinking for me. They have been wrong 
in the past, and they will be wrong again 
in the future. The Army engineers say there 
is no precedence for a project of the type I 
propose. It is not within my scheme of 
operation to follow established precedence. 
I think it is much better to make precedence. 
I have known many things in my lifetime 
that were labeled “impossible” that are now 
being used for the benefit of mankind. The 
things that we accept as commonplace and 
without which our lives would not be as easy, 
were, for the most part, considered impossi- 
ble, impracticable, unworkable, and the idea 
of some crackpot. I need only to mention 
the automobile, the airplane, the telephone, 
radio, television, etc. 

In my boyhood it was an established fact 
in the minds of many that the Ohio River 
could not be made navigable the year around, 
but I personally have lived long enough to 
see it done. 

When I was a member of the Oklahoma 
State Legislature some 30 years ago, we tried 
to secure authorization to make the Arkansas 
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River navigable. The report from the engi- 
neers, at that time, was that this plan was 
impossible. Today, my friends, improvement 
of the Arkansas River, together with other 
rivers, has been authorized and part of the 
work toward making these streams navigable 
is underway or in the preparatory stage. In 
a few years the Arkansas River will be navi- 
gable and will be used in commerce. I do 
not hesitate to say to you, my friends here 
teday, that the time is coming and will come 
soon when the Red River will be navigable 
from Denison, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico. 

When my brother, Huey Long, was Gov- 
ernor of this great State, he proposed to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. The Army engineers 
told him that this positively was an im- 
possibility and the time would never come 
when such a structure could be built. But 
he was not discouraged by the adverse re- 
port and went to work with other engineers 
who told him after a preliminary survey that 
it could be done. Today, that wonderful 
bridge across the Mississippi is there to 
facilitate the travel of hundreds of thou- 
sands. Further, as a result of the discovery 
of what could be done, there is today more 
than just the one bridge across the Missis- 
sippi. 7 

In my opinion, if the Army engineers would 
be more inclined to take a second look and 
not steadfastly adhere to a single plan, we 
would all benefit by a more enlightened ap- 
proach to the matter before us. I think we 
are in agreement that we want a workable 
and fully practical waterway system without 
too much of a penalty being imposed upon a 
small segment of our population. The Over- 
ton Canal, as it is proposed, is merely a 
barge canal. The Red River improvement 
which I propose would be good for small 
craft and barges and make available a plenti- 
ful supply of water that is much needed 
and which would provide a fine inducement 
to industry which might wish to come to our 
State. 

There is still another aspect to the water- 
way proposition. In the Overton Canal plan, 
it is proposed that local interests pay a part 
of the construction and all of the main pay- 
ments of this canal. To me, that is not fair, 
as we are saddling a few small parishes in our 
State with a tremendous burden in the con- 
struction of a waterway which is intended 
to help all the people of the States of Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and even Oklahoma. 
Actually the parishes through which the 
canal would pass would not benefit as much 
as the terminals of the canal. I know that 
it is claimed that the local interest share 
will not run too high, not over $20 million, 
but, here again, I disagree. I believe you 
will be interested to know that I have talked 
in private with engineers who are employed 
by the Government, and they have told me 
almost exactly what I am telling you about 
my plan. Many fine engineers in this coun- 
try believe that by the system I have out- 
lined to you today, through a system of 
canals, and straightening and widening and 
deepening the river, that we will have a 
permanent waterway with an abundance of 
water. 

Now, let me discuss the Overton Canal 
briefly. In the building of the Overton 
Canal there will not be much water and what 
water there is must be pumped out of the 
Red River into the canal in order to provide 
a sufficient depth to float barges. Now there 
is where I differ with some of my good 
friends. Regardless of what our friends in 
the Army engineers may say, all the reasons 
in the world would not make this feasible. 
Should we go ahead with the Overton Canal, 
in my opinion, we would be constructing a 
monstrosity which would go down in history 
as one of the greatest engineering mistakes 
in our area. I do not claim to be an en- 
gineer, but as you know, commonsense can 
and should be used in everything. 
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In my district there are three parishes 
through which this canal would pass. The 
land there is rich and to dig a canal with 
its bank areas and rights of way a lot of 
good land would be destroyed. To dig a 
canal through a parish would cause many 
landowners to find their farms divided and 
this, of course, creates a consierable problem. 
These same people are going to have to pay 
taxes to pay for their own farms as well as for 
the canal. As I stated earlier, these people 
are not the ones who are going to benefit 
by such a canal if it is built. If we are 
going to construct a canal or a deep water- 
way, I propose that we let the Federal Gov- 
ernment build it from start to finish and 
thereby eliminate local charges. Then you 
would have no trouble after the determina- 
tions were made as to how and where the 
canal is to be built. There is no complete 
survey or determination of all the facts on 
the Red River. It is merely said that it will 
reach from the mouth to Shreveport. If the 
canal is intended to go to Jefferson, Tex., 
then we should have a survey to make deter- 
minations for all of the river from Denison, 
Tex., to the-Gulf of Mexico and the river 
through Caddo Lake to Jefferson, Tex. 

I believe that all of the Congressmen from 
the States of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas 
would go along with this line of thinking. 
I have talked this matter over with my 
friend, WricHt Patman, of Texas, and we are 
in agreement that local interests should not 
be called upon to pay for this waterway; 
that it should be paid for by the United 
States Government because it will serve the 
interest of all the country and not just a 
few small parishes in Louisiana. 

It is time that we stop and look and listen. 
We all believe that a waterway is needed. I 
have strongly advocated a deep waterway 
from Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico ever 
since I first made the race for a seat in 
Congress. I was ridiculed by many who said 
that this was Impossible. I thought we 
might go down the Red River into the Atcha- 
falya River, thence into the Gulf of Mexico, 
or we might travel into the Calcasieu River 
and enter the deep waterway at Lake 
Charles. However, I believe that deepening 
the Red River and traveling from there into 
the Gulf of Mexico is much more desirable 
and feasible. This would furnish our area 
with a fine water outlet to the entire world. 

Incidentally, it is only a short distance 
from the waterway to Oklahoma, and by con- 
structing some 35 miles of canal the large 
limestone- and cement-producing areas of 
Oklahoma would provide a great boost in 
tonnage. 

If we proceed with deepening the Red 
River at places, it will be desirable to make 
lakes such as the one that is on the Sulpha 
River just south of Texarkana. Lakes of this 
type serve as reservoirs during floodtime and 
an invaluable asset to a water system of this 
type. Further, when the lakes are full, water 
can be released during drought periods to 
maintain a proper water level and also pro- 
vide possible irrigation sources. In this 
manner the water in the Red River could 
be controlled and there would be no such 
thing as another disastrous flood. Water 
will be there to irrigate the land, and the 
great valley of ours from Denison, Tex., to 
the Gulf of Mexico would become a veritable 
paradise, a Garden of Eden without equal 
anywhere. To improve our area in this man- 
ner would attract residents, and the value of 
land up and down the river would doyble 
and triple in value. Business would in- 
crease, industry would move in, and our lot 
would be vastly improved. - 

So, my friends, I urge you to get your great 
organization to go into this matter in a 
serious way so as to arrive at the best and 
most feasible way for the United States Gov- 
ernment to build a deep waterway through 
this great land of ours. 
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In time of war, this being an area far in- 
land, industry could be developed for the 
manufacture of various war materials with 
a ready outlet to the sea. We would have 
pco-ver, we would have labor, we would have 
raw materials, and we should have transpor- 
tition. Further, a deep-water system this 
xar inland would provide storage areas for 
our ships during times of repair. 

To me, just to build a°canal from the 
mouth of the Red River to Shreveport would 
be much less than half a loaf and would not 
serve the purpose for which we need a deep 
waterway. Let’s be fair and honest and 
realistic. Local interests would never re- 
ceive enough benefit from it to pay even a 
small portion of the taxes. You would ask 
seven small parishes to build a waterway for 
the benefit of big businesses such as Lone 
Star Steel. Also, in my opinion, it would 
serve as a place for our Government to manu- 
facture war material for our national de- 
fense. Large paper mills would be able to 
come into the area, as they could bring their 
timber to the mills and their products to the 
rest of the world. I do not feel that it is 
fair to burden these seven small parishes to 
the tune of some $20 million, because, my 
friends, that is a large sum in itself. The 


- $20-million figure is not a realistic one, be- 


cause I have gone into this matter com- 
pletely and I estimate, when you take into 
consideration the bridges, pipelines, and 
other items, in addition to the upkeep of 
the canal, the cost will exceed $50 million. 
I have had the pleasure of discussing these 
things with your president and executive 
vice president. I do not wish to be put in 
the position of opposing a waterway, but sin- 
cerely and earnestly urge you to make a 
change so that the expenses will be taken 
off the parishes of this State. 

Gentlemen, it has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to meet with you today. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to think out loud. 

Thank you and goodby. 





Congress Should Not Accept the Phi- 
losophy of Atomic Electric Power at Any 
Cost When It Means Further Displace- 
ment of Our Adequate Coal Supply 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENWSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT.. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most lucid and rational papers de- 
livered at the recent Nuclear Congress in 
Philadelphia was that presented by Mr. 
Jack K. Busby, executive vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa. Mr. Busby participated 
in a panel discussion devoted to the sub- 
ject, The Latest Prospects for Economic 
Nuclear Power. 

It first reviews briefly pertinent ma- 
terial developed by other speakers at the 
Nuclear Congress. It refers to testi- 
mony of Marling J. Ankeny, director of 
the Bureau of Mines; Frank Weaver, 
Federal Power Commission; Karl Mayer, 
consultant, Stanford Research Institute; 





Commission; and James H. Harlow, chief 
mechanical engineer, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. 
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The combined testimony of the gis. 
tinguished gentlemen which Mr. Busby 
cites is worthy of appraisal for everyone 
concerned with the commercial develop. 
ment of the atom. When the complete 
minutes of the meetings are on printed 
form, I shall ask that they be made , 
part of the reference file of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, from time to time I hayp 
taken the floor of the House in defense of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s opposj- 
tion to a so-called crash program. [¢ 
me point-out that AEC Chairman Lewis 
L. Strauss, at a press conference on Apri] 
1, explained that he opposed the Gore. 
Holifield bill last year because, among 
other reasons, it would have slowed down 
other developmental work on nuclear 
fission. He added: 

“I think the same reasoning prevails 
[this year] and I would hope that the 
same people who opposed it before in the 
Congress would oppose it this time anq 
perhaps with some recruits.” 

Mr. Speaker, I too hope that we shal] 
have recruits for the AEC program and 
in opposition to expensive hit-or-miss 
projects. I commend the Busby state- 
ment to the attention of any Member 
who may be uncertain as to America’s 
proper pursuit of the atom’s potential, 

Mr. Busby and Mr. Ankeny have lent 
emphasis to a statement which I made 
last month in regard to the abundance 
of coal reserves in the United States. 
To invest millions of dollars in an atomic 
power system merely for the satisfac- 
tion of producing electricity from this 
source of energy would be a betrayal of 
the trust invested in us by the people 
who would be forced to bear the cost of 
such a project—the general public. In 
addition, such an undertaking would be 
in violation of the inherent rights of 
those families who depend upon a going 
coal industry and a progressive railroad 
industry for a livelihood. 

Now that it has been established with- 
out qualification that there is sufficient 
mineable coal to satisfy the growing de- 
mands of the electric utilities industry 
for centuries to come, what reason would 
Congress have for the summary estab- 
lishment of a more expensive competi- 
tive industry? For the information of 
Members of Congress not close to the 
coal. industry picture, I should like to 
point out that, while there was a modest 
increase in bituminous coal production 
in 1956 over the previous year, unem- 
ployment in mining communities is still 
a most serious problem. 

As for anthracite, the people of our 
colliery areas in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania rightfully look upon Government- 
subsidized competitive fuels as an un- 
fair body blow, for it threatens them 
with further deprivation and discour- 
agement. 

I wonder how many Members of Con- 
gress noticed this headline in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce for March 28: ‘‘Pennsy 


_to lay off 1,600 maintenance men.” Let 


me say that 600 of this number were 
employees at car shops in Altoona, my 
home town. Those unfortunate workers 
could not very well be expected to ac- 
cept the philosophy of “atomic electric 
power at any cost,” for further displace- 
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ment of coal would only mean greater 
decline in rail traffic and less need for 
maintenance men, repair workers, and 
operating crews. 

As explained in Mr. Busby’s statement, 
North America—particularly the United 
states—is the most unattractive market 
in the world for high-cost nuclear power 
and Europe is perhaps the best market 
for such power. Mr. Busby’s sagacious 
appraisal of the contrasting conditions 
between America and Europe are ex- 
ceedingly relevant. “Rather than bor- 
rowing difficulties, it would seem wise 
to stand firmly on the economic advan- 
tage we do have,” he explains. “We 
should not sacrifice these to the lure of 
engaging in a kilowatt race where fos- 
sil fuels are scarce and power is com- 
paratively high cost and in short sup- 
1 Sy 
whe this factor is taken into con- 
sideration, the impracticability of a 
crash program becomes all the more evi- 
dent. , 

Mr. Speaker, no one could be more 
enthusiastic than I about the role of 
the atom in a peacetime economy. As 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I am in the fortunate 
position of being close to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our leading scien- 
tists and engineers. I am constantly 
impressed at the progress that has taken 
place since our ingenious technicians 
first began to ldok into the atom to find 
out what it might yield for promoting 
the general welfare. 

Unfortunately, so much glamour has 
attached itself to the subject that Con- 
gress, like the general public, may be in- 
clined to automatic approval of entirely 
too many projects evolving around the 
peacetime atom, regardless of their 
practicability. The crash program be- 
longs in this category. ‘The idea of 
wholesale generation of electric power 
from fissionable material is of course an 
attractive proposition until, that is, the 
cost factor is taken into consideration. 
Commercial generation of atomic power 
is not going to be economically useful 
for many years to come; in support of 
this conclusion, I now invite you to ac- 
quaint yourselves with the opinion of an 
outstanding power compahy executive, 
Mr. Jack K. Busby. His statement fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, permit me 
to disavow the kind of broad knowledge and 
technical familiarity with matters atomic 
which might be implied by my presence here 
on this panel in company with men whose at- 
tainments in the field are so well known. 

My experience with atomic energy is in- 
deed quite limited and stems entirely from 
a general acquaintance with the work of my 
company in association with Westinghouse 
in research and development on the homo- 
geneous type of reactor. The objective of 
this research program is to establish the 
feasibility of constructing a 150,000-kilowatt 
nuclear powerplant on the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co, system. 

Thus, I approach this question of a de- 
sirable nuclear program here in the United 
States primarily from the point of view of 
& utility executive—but, I should add, as a 
spokesman for no one other than myself. 

The presentations you heard this morning 
highlight certain facts: 
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1. As to coal, Mr. Ankeny has made it clear 
that we have ample supplies of economically 
minable and transportable coal adequate to 
more than take care of power generation 
needs and other coal needs through the 
period here in question. 

2. As to hydro, Mr. Weaver has reported, 
in effect, that the maximum amount which 
could be developed would have primary use- 
fulness in carrying peak loads and would 
not be sufficient in amount to affect the 
overall capacity situation. Thus, the hydro 
potential is seen to be complementary to the 
base load power supply and not directly com- 
petitive with either conventional steam or 
nuclear powerplants for the future. 

8. As regards markets, Mr. Mayer -neatly 
capsuled the matter in his statement that 
for the decade 1960-70, North America— 
particularly the United States—is the most 
unattractive market in the world for high- 
cost nuclear power—and that Europe is the 
best market for such power. 

4. As regards nuclear-power costs, Mr. 
Davis’ projections tie in very closeiy with Mr. 
Mayer’s analysis. Mr. Davis’ figures indicate 
that in 1970 nuclear power in the United 
States will begin to be low enough to be 
competitive in cost with conventicnal power. 

5. As regards conventional-power costs, Mr. 
Harlow’s paper on the characteristics to be 
expected of a conventional plant as of 1980 
suggest a cost of about 6.1 mills per kilowatt- 
hour assuming 36 cents per thousand British 
thermal units for coal and today’s levels of 
construction costs. Assuming 2 percent per 
year inflation between now and 1980, the 
result should be a substantially higher cost 
per kilowatt-hour. This again tends to con- 
firm Mr. Davis’ projections that as of 1980 
nuclear power should be fully competitive. 

The facts in the papers presented this 
morning indicate to me the reasonableness 
of the following general conclusions on this 
subject of national policy for atomic-power 
development. 

First of all, that there is no need for a 
crash program of atomic-power development 
in the years immediately ahead in order to 
make up for a shortage of fossil fuels. Mr. 
Ankeny has made it entirely clear that we 
have adequate supplies of economically min- 
able and transportable coal sufficient to cover 
our power generation and other needs. 

Secondly, there is no need for a crash pro- 
gram of atomic-power development in the 
years directly ahead as a basis for counter- 
acting high prices of fossil fuels. Mr. Mayer 
has in his turn made it entirely clear that 
power costs in the United States, based on 
fossil fuels, are lower than in other indus- 
trialized regions elsewhere in the world. 

Thirdly, there is no need for a crash pro- 
gram because of a power shortage since no 
such shortage exists or is threatened here in 
this country. This is conceded by everyone. 

These three factors of shortage of fuel, 
high cost of fuel, and shortage of power are 
the reasons for the crash programs for 
atomic-power development abroad. We are 
not confronted with these.serious problems. 
Rather than borrowing difficulties, it would 
seem wise to stand firmly on the economic 
advantages we do have. We should not sac- 
rifice these to the lure of engaging in a kilo- 
watt race with nations abroad where fossil 
fuels are scarce, and power is comparatively 
high cost and in short supply. If we should 
do so, we would be placing a substantial 
extra burden on the Nation’s economy at a 
time when we can ill afford it. 

On the other hand, the fact that we 
should not have a crash program for atomic- 
power development at this time certainly 
does not mean that we should sit back and do 
nothing. Clearly there is a need for research 
and development as against the time in the 
future when we will be requiring atomic- 
power plants as sources of econvmic power. 

How should such research and develop- 
ment proceed? It is reasonable that this be 
handled in two phases: 
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(1) Experimentation which would culmi- 
nate in the construction of prototypes of 
reactors. This field of experimentation and 
prototype construction should certainly be 
open to industry and industry should be en- 
couraged through research assistance which 
the Atomic Energy Commission is authorized 
to grant under the Atomic Energy Act. Also, 
at the same time, it would be expected that 
AEC would carry forward an experimenta- 
tion program—nonduplicative of industry 
projects—to meet its responsibilities under 
the act to insure that all promising peaceful 
applications of atomic energy are being 
looked into and developed. 

(2) For the next phase in research and de- 
velopment, there should be construction of 
full-scale atomic powerplants when the basic 
experimentation and prototype development 
show that such construction on the large 
scale is justified. Again, this is something 
that should be done by industry, with ap- 
propriate assistance by AEC as necessary and 
appropriate under the particular circum- 
stances. 

The difficulty that exists—and one which 
has led to considerable political contro- 
versy—is the making: of a fair determination 
as to when a given reactor type should be 
further developed on a full-scale basis. 

On the one hand, the Government should 
not inject itself into the situation by Gov- 
ernment building of powerplants which are 
technologically premature, or which would 
be built by industry if industry were given 
the chance. Such action would be Govern- 
ment intervention in the business of power 
supply on the basis of a partisan decision to 
extend nontaxpaying Government power at 
the expense of the taxpaying utilities and 
other taxpayers who have to foot the bill. 

On the other hand, a failure of industry to 
test out worthwhile reactor concepts on a 
full-scale basis could prejudice an orderly 
development and progress toward commercial 
and economic atomic power. 

Much of the sound and fury about the 
Gore bill and reactor acceleration would be 
eliminated if we can find a fair and accept- 
able way to make these necessary determina- 
tions on the timing for full-scale develop- 
ment. 2 

One proposal that has been made is that a 
national evaluation group of highly qualified 
persons should be formed. This group 
could make periodic reviews of the situation 
and render public reports to the Congress 
and the executive branch. And such reports, 
being prepared out of political context, might 
well serve to mark out an orderly process of 
development which reasonable people could 
accept. 

Finally, I suggest that a crash program is 
not automatically justified by reference to 
potential foreign markets. The foreign sit- 
uation—particularly the 15 million kilowatts 
of nuclear capacity to be in service by 1967 
as spoken for by Euratom—should be scruti- 
nized with caution. Europe has never pro- 
vided much of a market for power-generation 
equipment. Further, the dollar shortage 
situation has to be taken into account as do 
the forces of national pride in the countries 
abroad. It could easily be a serious mistake 
for this country to disrupt a sound domestic 
program for the development of atomic pow- 
er by adopting a crash approach when the 
foreign markets may prove to be nonexistent 
or existent only in minor degree. 

All of these considerations, coupled with 
our favorable national situation as regards 
fuel and power, emphasize the wisdom of 
pursuing in orderly fashion an aggressive 
and orderly program of research and develop- 
ment. And as economic circumstances jus- 
tify it, nuclear power will take its proper 
place in the field of power supply. As this 
evolutionary process occurs, industry should 
progressively stand more on its own feet and 
Government assistance be correspondingly 
curtailed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
written by Mr. Roy P. Stewart for the 
Daily Oklahoma magazine of April 21, 
1957, and entitled: “A Toast to Okla- 
homa.” As my native Oklahoma is now 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of its 
admission as 46th State of the Union, 
this fine article by an outstanding feature 
writer is most timely and captures beau- 
tifully the infinite variety of Oklahoma 
with its unique history and its ever- 
colorful people. I commend this article 
to your attention. 

The article follows: 

A ToasT TO OKLAHOMA 
(By Roy P. Stewart) 

Ladies and gentlemen, on this anniversary 
eve of the greatest land rush in history, 
thundering overture to the appearance of 
Oklahoma on the national stage, I give you 
the 46th State: a land matured and yet 
forever young, with a culture that spanned 
in 68 years the ethnological gap from stone 
age to steam heat, from tepees to towers, 
from arrows to atoms. 

A State whose human currents are as 
diverse as its geological formations: One 
whose eager, awkward footsteps, stumbling 
over obstacles both human and animate, 
have echoed over the Nation and the world. 

I present to you a State that began life 
with a name borrowed from a transplanted 
Choctaw tribe, with its white people loaned 
by 45 States and some foreign countries, its 
red people taken from lands between swamps 
of the Everglades and the verdant valley of 
the Mohawk. 

For the people, events, places, and inci- 
dents to follow—each a part of Oklahoma 
for good or ill—I ask your salute: 

Footweary Spanish and French explorers 
who first crushed this premeval grass—Coro- 
nado, Du Rivage, Du Tesne, Du Bourgmont, 
La Harpe, and their dreams. And with them 
the men whose gleaming shares have brought 
from Oklahoma loam more treasures than 
those adventurers’ visions held—men who 
now can go into the field and ‘plow again 
above the grave where last year’s hopes lie 
buried by drought—men undefeated and un- 
afraid. 

Nathan Boone, son of Daniel, who led 
troops of the First Dragoons across the State; 
Washington Irving, traveling our land to put 
his impressions into print; Henry M. Stanley, 
visiting our Indians before going to Africa 
seeking Dr. Livingston; and the two Red 
River wars; Col. R. A. Sneed, last prototype 
of the bearded Confederate officer and gen- 
tleman; the Durant girls who won a national 
basketball championship, and El Reno boys 
who did the samé@feat. 

Sam Houston, living in the teepee of Oo- 
loo-te-ka, chief of the Cherokees; Marquis 
James, writing The Raven, the story of 
Houston, because of youthful admiration of 
Sam's son, Temple, one of the most dramatic 
trial lawyers to stalk into a northern Okla- 
homa courtroom; Jefferson Davis, serving at 
Fort Gibson long before he led the lost cause 
of the Confederacy; Robert E. Lee, serving 
here under Albert Sidney Johnson, before 
he faced Grant at Appomattox with a heart 
heavier than a sword. And Ben Locke and 
his Choctaw company in War I, whose lan- 
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guage on communications wire drove the 
Germans crazy, trying to decipher it as a 
code. : 

An Irish lad named Murphy, mess-wagon 
driver for Col. Phil Sheridan, pounding the 
location stake for Fort Sill; Payne, author 
of Home, Sweet Home, putting feeling into 
his song as he sat in the home of John Ross 
in the Cherokee nation; “Tessie Mobley, the 
Ardmore Chickasaw, singing arias at La Scala 
in Milan, where Giuseppe Bentonelli sang 
before he stepped into>a Metropolitan role 
on 2 hours’ notice—as Joseph Benton. 

Lone Wolf, Satank, Satanta and Big Tree, 
the Kiowas; Clermont the Osage; Quannah 
Parker, the Comanche, and Geronimo, the 
Apache, proud leaders of their vanquished 
and vanishing people. Joseph Oklahombie 
making the most outstanding individual 
record in War I without the publicity of 
Sergeant York; Otis Leader, another Okla- 
homa Indian, being selected by Pershing to 
model for a French statue depicting the most 
representative American doughboy; John 
Smith, Jack Treadwell, Ernest Childers, Jack 
Montgomery, among Medal of Honor winners 
of War II. ( 

Miles, Leavenworth, McClellar, and Ar- 
buckle stationed here with troops; Custer, 
-who raised his own rank and made it stick 
after the massacre of the Washita when 
Black Kettle and his Chéeyennes were killed, 
along with women, children, and the aged 
in a snowbanked village. And Little Raven, 
buried with the ribbon of the Medal of Honor 
aroutid his neck, then reburied to make way 
for Canton Reservoir. Jim Thorpe, the Sac 
and Fox, returning to the King of Sweden 
the Olympic decathlon medal because he 
once played professional baseball under his 
own name. 

The Negro slave in the Choctaw Nation who 
wrote the beautiful Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
from the depths of a melancholy, religious 
heart; Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee 
syllabary, the only man ever granted a lit- 
erary pension by the United States Govern- 
ment; Douglass H. Johnston; governor of the 
Chickasaws, so trusted that he could be re- 
moved from office only by death or an Execu- 
tive order of the Nation’s President. And 
Frank Phillips, the Iowa barber who founded 
a billion-dollar oil empire; the discovery well 
of the Healdton field which opened a vast 
boom, drilled a mile away from the intended 


“location because rig timbers, bull wheel, and 


cable tools were off-loaded from wagons there 
so a creek could be forded and it was too 
much trouble to load them again. 

The Cherokee Advocate, first newspaper 
published in Oklahoma, and Poor Sarah, by 
Elias Boudinot, the learned Cherokee, first 
book published here. John Joseph Matthews, 


who told in Wah-kon Tah steps taken by his- 


Osage people along the white man’s road. 
Grant Foreman and Thoburn the historians; 
Elgin Groseclose, Paul B. Sears, Stanley Ves- 
tal, Don Blanding, Dora Aydelotte, George 
Milburn, Todd Downing, Burton Rascoe, and 
Savoie Lottinville, lifting Oklahoma letters 
into prominence. Lynn Riggs, with three 
plays on Broadway at the same time and 
whose Green Grow the Lilacs will live long as 
Oklahoma! ¢ 

Milton Reynolds, covering Indian treaties 
for the New York Tribune, remaining here to 
found the Edmond Sun. : 

The Easter pageant at Holy City; Robber’s 
Roost, the Ardmore explosion, Tulsa race 
riots, Urschel kidnapping, and Great Salt 
Plains. Jesse Chisholm cutting a trail and 


Cessna building his first airplane in an Enid 


garage. And shortlived highway commis- 
sions, cement sale scandals, voting hassles, 
vanishing railroads, the book and movie 


Cimarron, based on the life of Mrs. Thompson 


Ferguson; the Winnie Mae around the world 
and Art Goebel’s first flight from Hawaii. 
The Ewe Lamb rebellion, Osage reign of 
terror, the State of and Territory 
of Cimarron. Johnson’s and .Walton’s im- 
peachment as governors; the Big Pasture of 
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our southwestern counties which Aaron By;; 
hoped to make a western empire. The Bran. 
iffs expanding a three-passenger plane int, 
an international airline; W. B. Anthony, car. 
rying the great seal of the State from Guth. 
rie to Oklahoma City, in the dead of nigh; 
without waiting for formal notice on chano. 

ing the capital. x 

Stand Watie, the Cherokee, wearino 
epaulets of a Confederate general anq p.: 
Hurley, from the Pittsburg County ¢0,) 
mines, chosen for Secretary of War, Apiatan 
the intelligent Kiowa, bringing back worg 
that quieted plains tribes and helped brea, 
up the ghost-dance excitement. Houston p. 
Teehee of Tahlequah signing currency as 
Treasurer of the United States; Dennis Fiyny 
introducing in Congress a bill to admit Ok1. 
homa and Indiana territories as a sin gle 
State. 

The 101 ranch as an inland empire of 
101,000 acres and the 101 ranch as a farm 
security project; the Miller brothers, the 
Mulhalls and Charley, the last of that clan: 
Pawnee Bill touring the Nation; Charley 
Tompkins twirling a rope in an Italian arena: 
Will Rogers, making fun of the world’s 
imagined ills; Wiley Post, who flew around 
the world alone, taking his first lessons from 
barnstormer Burrell Tibbs. Oklahoma rodeo 
hands, then and now, making more money 
from Madison Square Garden to Cheyenne 
than men of any other State. 

Formal dances of our collegiate Greek or- 
ders and white tie affairs with former wild- 
catters in uncomfortable clothing; Percy L. 
Gassaway thumping his boots in the Halls of 
Congress. The convention dominated by 
delegates from Indian territory § which 
adopted the longest constitution of any State 
under the whip of William H. Murray: Camp- 
bel! Russell; the reformer, and Gooch, first 

~akidnaper hanged under the Lindbergh law. 
Longhorn trail herds and a $100 million 
terminal market now; Pretty Boy Floyd and 
the statue of the Pioneer Woman; Bud Bal- 
lew sheathing a smoking gun to drink coffee 
in the California Cafe at Ardmore, where Dow 
Brazil lay dead on the floor. The McFarlin 
Memorial Church at Norman, Boston Avenue 
Methodist Church at Tulsa, the Price Tower 
at Bartlesville, denoting eras in architecture. 

Hooley Bell, the Cherokee lobbyist in Wash- 
ington, who could quote poetry in three lan- 
guages; the Santa Fe and Rock Island rail- 
roads lending farmers 25,000 bushels of seed 
wheat to get them started; old Greer County 
coming back to Oklahoma from Texas and a 
slice of Roger Mills taken away. The Re- 
ceiver’s field south of Granfield, where a 
fight over oil led the Supreme Caurt to estab- 
lish our southern boundary on the far bank 
of Red River; triple Snyder tornadoes, the 
Woodward and Leedey holocausts; Crazy 
Snake, the rebel, the first normal schoo! at 
Alva and boats rowed down the main street 
of Pauls Valley. 

The National Guard and the Thunderbird 
legend and Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, the 
Nation’s,, outstanding citizen soldier—and 
only gu ever to reach such high per- 
manent rank in the United States Army. The 
first Oklahoma electors throwing away their 
votes on Bryan; a dozen men insured for $1 
million each and community camps. Plow- 
ing under pigs and Government buying of 
drought cattle and Zato Heir, the sleepy-cyed 
Hereford, siring more than $1 million worth 
of bull calves. Henry G. Bennett, builder of 
a great school, first administrator of point 4, 
who kept a rendezvous with death on an 
Iranian hillside. ' 

Buck Garrett, striding through the Carter 
County oilfields with a gun bumping his hip 
and Ewing London, his reform successor, 
dodging bullets fired through his office door. 
Miss Alice Robertson, daughter of a governor, 
selling Indian relics to pay taxes; Arch Dixon 
making the State’s first glider flight; Tonk- 
awa ahd Three Sands and the Seminole boom: 
Bill Tilghman dying with his boots on at 
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cromwell dance hall; Rhodes scholars and 
sartial law; Gene Autry pounding a tele- 

ph key; the Wild Mary Sudik and Andy 
payne, fiatfooting across desert and plain 
to win the bunion derby. 

Tom Mix leading a cowboy band; a gate- 
keeper at a Ponca City refinery winning $4,500 
on a terrapin derby and Black Gold, winner 
of the Kentucky derby. Roy Harris, whose 
the Third Symphony Toscanini praised after 
he conducted it; the senate oligarchy and the 
young Turks of the Marland administration; 
toll bridges on the Canadians and the Red; 
Jake Hamon walking two blocks with a bullet 
in his stomach from the gun of a jealous 
woman; the Wilburton mine disaster and 
Appollo Soucek, seeking the path of the sun 
god for whom he was named, to set a new 
altitude record for airplanes; Clarence Tinker, 
the Osage warrior, vanishing in aerial com- 
pat over the central Pacific. 

Tom Slick with mud on his only pair of 
poots and sale of the Slick holdings for $35 
millions. Grubstakes for a thousand leases; 
Lew Wentz, Halliburton, Hinderliter and 
Lioyd Noble; Nelson Johnson appointed min- 
ister to China and congressman Manuel Her- 
rick, serving 6 months in Baltimore for viola- 
tion of the prohibition amendemnt. Virginia 
Highland, one of the best five-gaited horses 
ever to win a stake event; Lon Chaney, Sr., 
working in a Grand Avenue furniture store; 
the Brizzell Bible collection and Custer Coun- 
ty farmers standing off mortgage foreclosures 
with a rabbit gun. Alice Brown Davis, only 
woman ever to be Governor of an Indian na- 
tion, a gentlewoman who made a fortune and 
gave it all away, and the big bucks who cried 
openly and unashamed at her funeral. 

The jakeleg epidemic, a million free text- 
books and a 2.000-year-old mummy found 
near Kenton. C. C. Julian dying by his 
own hand in Shanghai after fleecing gullible 
speculators here; Norma Smallwood becom- 
ing Miss America; / Walter Emery winning the 
national intercollegiate golfing champion- 
ship; the Big Red football team and Port 
Robertson’s wrestlers, taking over in the 
national arena the place Ed Gallagher’s A. 
and M. lads once held. Hugh Johnson, “Old 
Iron Pants,” the Okmulgee fire-eater, run- 
ning NRA; legalization of beer that is not 
intoxicating by statute; the drink wet-vote 
dry jiggers. 

Jackson Barnett, the eccentric Creek, di- 
recting traffic on Wilshire Boulevard in Los 
Angeles while people fought over his Okla- 
homa oil money; Josh Lee, of Norman, the 
teacher turned politician, and Josh Lee, of 
Vinita, the farmer, who gave Joe Scott goose 
pimples when he ran for head of the board 
of agriculture. Lindbergh stranded near 
Woodward; Charley Colcord building the 
city’s first “skyscraper” and helping erect 
one of its last; the Babbs Switch fire, the 
largest junior livestock show in America; 
Mrs. George Waters running the Granite 
reformatory and the Indians winning the 
Dixie championship. 

Van Heflin, the Walters boy, starring on 
stage and screen; -Erik Rhodes, Rochelle Hud- 
son, Darla Jean Hood, Kay Francis, and 
Glenda Farrell in the movies; Emily Steven- 
son and Larry Cotton singing with dance 
bands over the Nation’s airways and the 
Teagarden brothers with their own dance 
bands. Sherman Billingsley leaving the 
speakeasy business to go respectable with 
one of New York’s finest supper clubs; the 
Keys quadruplets, Babe Hunt the boxer, and 
John Levi, one of the greatest football play- 
ers of them all, as Pop Warner said. 

Pepper Martin, the Dean brothers, the 
Warners, Carl Hubbell, Sam Allen, Allie Rey- 
nolds, Mi Mantle, and Art Keller putting 
the Oklahoma touch to big-time baseball; 
Cicero M and the “hot oil” army; Dil- 
lard with 1 street, 8 miles long, with never 
& stone or brick in its length; 6 horse hitches 
of teamsters’ wagons crawling 30 miles like 
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1 twisting worm. Ragtewn, which only 
the Post Office Department knows as Wirt. 
And Pete Traxler, Al Jennings turned re- 
former, Belle Starr, the Daltons and Doo- 
lins; the frontiers of science marking a trail 
toward a new and brighter land. 

All these I give you, each in its separate 
place, for in no other time or in no other 
setting have a people so earnestly sought 
their destiny with such complex aims. As 
the sands move slowly down the Cimarron, 
so have the sands in Oklahoma's life glass 
poured. We have been impulsive and often 
crude; gentle and harsh; considerate and 
unyielding. None can say we have not been 
picturesque. 





Power for the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
21, 1957, edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald carried an editorial 
which I believe will be of interest to my 
colleagues in the House. 

The editorial draws attention to an 
aspect of the Hells Canyon fight which 
unfortunately has been frequently over- 
looked in the extended discussions that 
have occurred concerning this impor- 
tant issue. Advocates of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon, however, have never lost 
sight of the real issue involved in this 
long battle—maximum development of 
our natural resource heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

POWER FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Congress has a last chance during this ses- 
sion to provide for maximum development of 
the magnificent electric power potential at 
Hells Canyon. This dam site in western 
Idaho is said to be the finest on the North 
American continent. Now that the Supreme 
Court has declined to review an appellate 
court decision upholding the license granted 
the Idaho Power Co. to build three relatively 
small dams on the Snake River, only action 
by Congress can assure full use of the Hells 
Canyon site. 

Unhappily the situation has been be- 
clouded by the controversy between propo- 
nents of private and public power, and by a 
multiplicity of plans for the development of 
the Snake River. There is the plan for con- 
struction of low-level dams by the Idaho 
Power Co. as finally authorized by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and now partially 
under way; there is the plan proposed by the 
FPC staff but rejected by the Commission 
itself; there is the hint by Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton of a compromise Federal pro- 
posal; and there is the original comprehen- 
sive plan devised in 1948 by the Corps of 
Engineers calling for construction of a high 
dam at Hells Canyon. 

The fact that Mr. Seaton has been con- 
sidering a proposal for an alternate high 
dam downstream at Pleasant Valley (which 
would affect plans of the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. as well as the Idaho Power Co.) 
virtually acknowledges that low-level dams 
will not make adequate use of the power 
potential. Of ail the plans so far, that of 
the Corps of Engineers would produce the 
most power and provide the greatest flood- 
water storage. 
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It has been and is a mistake, in this news- 
paper’s judgment, to approach the question 
out of any doctrinaire preference for public 
or private power. The governing considera- 
tions, in our opinion, are two: First, the 
Northwest is drastically in need of additional 
power for its future industrial and agricul- 
tural development. Second, the great sources 
of waterpower are not so numerous in the 
United States that the country can afford 
to see them wasted. 

If these considerations are valid, then it 
seems to us that the important thing is to 
insure that the Hells Canyon site is avail- 
able for maximum development. The issue 
of private or public development is second- 
ary. In the nature of things, the full project 
is of such size that no private company might 
want to undertake it; at least, none has so 
far. Still, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent a group of utilities from pooling their 
resources as they have done in respect of 
atomic-energy plants. Nor should the pos- 
sibility of joint development by a group of 
States be ruled out. 

Alternatively, if only the Federal Govern- 
ment could build the high dam, the matter 
of power distribution, and provisions to in- 
sure that the dam would pay for itself, 
could be worked out to general satisfaction. 
Understandably there is a wish not to add to 
the Federal budget at this time; but there 
are ways to approach the problem without 
relying altogether on Federal financing. In 
fairness to the private companies and to the 
power needs of the Northwest which must 
be met soon one way or another, the final 
decision cannot long be delayed. All the 
same, it would be better to put up with 
some delay pending the devising of a formula 
in order to protect the site. What Con- 
gress needs to do is to take another look be- 
fore Hells Canyon is foreclosed to the future. 





Public Power Is Not Cheap Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert three ar- 
ticles in the Appendix of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. One is an editorial from 
the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune-Democrat 
for April 13, 1957; the second is a news 
item that appeared in the United Mine 
Workers Journal on March 1, 1957; the 
third is from the Washington Evening 
Star editorial page of February 26, 1957. 
All pertain to the generation of electric 
power. ‘ 

The Tribune-Democrat’s assertion 
that public power is not cheap power has 
long been documented, yet it must be 
repeated—at the risk of seeming plati- 
tudinous—only because seeds of truth 
have difficulty in taking root in adverse 
political climates. 

I hope that Members of Congress will 
pay particular attention to the excerpt 
by Robert Moses, chairman of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, 
which states: 

Powerplants on top of coal mines produce 
power as cheap or cheaper than almost any 
hydroelectric plant that can be built today. 


The spasmodic outcries for developing 
Government-sponsored hydroelectric 
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power to replace that generated in steam 
plants are regrettable for two reasons: 
First, ultimate costs would constitute 
heavy losses to the taxpayers; secondly, 
when water power replaces steam power 
it puts coal miners out of work. A par- 
allel situation is being developed by sup- 
porters of Government-subsidized atom- 
generated electric power. Last year the 
House beat down an attempt to put 
across a crash program that would have 
provided for constructing a number of 
reactors in various parts of the country, 
and I am confident any such proposal 
will meet a similar fate this year. 

A year ago the AEC was firmly opposed 
to what was known as the crash program 
sponsored by the Democratic leadership. 
The Commission agreed with some of us 
who felt that the program was unneces- 
sarily costly and would intensify scien- 
tific manpower problems. Now, a year 
later, the AEC has a crash program of 
its own design, although in different 
garb. Either way you look at it, the con- 
struction of more and more reactors at 
taxpayers’ expense is extravagant and 
can lead to extension of public power. 

Only if the Government subsidizes 
construction of the reactors, underwrites 
most of the insurance risks, and pays 
the fuel bill, will the cost of atomic power 
be competitive with that produced by 
coal. Crash program supporters do not 
dare to try to challenge this conclusion, 
although their attempts to befuddle the 
public with tall tales of low-cost atomic 
power continue unabated. 


The material from the Mine Workers 
Journal and the. Evening Star furnish 
further enlightenment on the subject of 
public versus private power. Please 
note that the Utah Power & Light Co. 
has invested a minimum of $26 million in 
its expansion program. This money 
does not come from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and no bureaucrats. will have to be 
added for operating the powerplants or 
for distribution of the electricity; in ad- 
dition, the company will pay taxes—like 
every American business should—and 
whatever this figure amounts to will be 
that much more than would come into 
the Treasury under a public power pro- 
gram. The editorials and news stories 
follow: 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune Demo- 
crat of April 13, 1957} 

Pusiic Power ISN’t REALLY So CHEAP 

The announcement that Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. has broken ground for a $25 
million, 185,000-kilowatt addition to its 
steam generating station at Shawville, near 
Clearfield, calls to mind a recent controversy 
between Senator Josern S. CiarK of this 
State and Robert Moses, chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York. 

Senator CiarK had proposed that some of 
the hydroelectric power generated at Niagara 
be distributed to Pennsylvania public power 
agencies. He wrote Mr. Moses that “I cam- 
paigned on that issue and think I’m on 
sound ground.” Mr. Moses, in an open letter, 
replied: “You may be on sound ground from 
@ political standpoint, but you are waist deep 
in quicksand from a factual standpoint.” 

Mr. Moses said that if a transmission line 
were built to carry 100,000 kilowatts of 
Niagara power to the Pennsylvania border 
near Jamestown, the cost would be about 7 
mills at that point. 

“Pennsylvania has lots of coal,” Mr. Moses 
wrote. “Burning coal produces steam. 
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Steam produces power. . The cost of coal is 
the largest component in the cost of steam 
power. The cost of transportation is often 
the greater part of the cost of coal. In Penn- 
sylvania coal can be used to produce power 
without substantial transportation costs. 
Powerplants on top of coal mines produce 
power as cheap as or cheaper than almost 
any hydroelectric plant that can be built 
today. 

“In West Virginia,” Moses continued, 
“where coal is plentiful, the average gen- 
eration cost to power companies is-less than 
5 mills. Most of your municipals and co- 
operatives are closer to West Virginia power 
than to Niagara power. A steam plant was 
recently constructed at Shawville in western 
Pennsylvania. It is right near a coal mine. 
It produces power for a total of about 4 mills, 
including fixed charges such as taxes and re- 
turn on investment. If public bodies in 
Pennsylvania built a similar steam plant 
without the necessity of paying taxes and 
without the necessity of paying a return on 
investment, they could produce power tor 
about 3 mills.” 

As a matter of fact, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which set out to develop hydro- 
electric power is now producing something 
like two-thirds of its power with steam from 
Plants burning coal—and is trying to get 
Congress to appropriate more money to build 
another steam plant. 

Some days ago the Lon Angeles Times 
looked into the power situation at Memphis, 
which had decided to build its own generat- 
ing plant to avoid the so-called Dixon-Yates 
contract—now canceled. Memphis has sold 
revenue bonds in New York at a coupon rate 
of 4.4 percent, the Los Angeles paper re- 
ported, whereas the Dixon Yates bonds could 
have been sold at 3.5 percent. 


And now Memphis, which was to have 
bought power under the Dixon-Yates plan 
for 3.98 mills, will have to pay 4.48 mills and 
maybe more. The Dixon-Yates plant would 
have paid Federal, municipal, and State 
taxes, while the Memphis plant will pay 
none. Public power is, in fact, not cheap 


power. 
[From the United Mine Workers Journal of 
March 1, 1957] 
Coa, Pius KiLowatTts EquaL CoaL-O-WatTtTs 
AT UTAH POWER & LIGHT’s PLANT 


Sart Lake Ciry, UraH—In August 1957, 
Utah Power & Light Co.’s carbon plant will 
almost triple its energy output when the new 
100,000 kilowatt unit begins whirring out 
electricity. 

The new $14.5-million unit, currently un- 
der construction by Bechtel Corp., is adja- 
cent to the first 66,000-kilowatt section of 
Carbon plant—so named because of its loca- 
tion in coal-rich Carbon County in central 
Utah. 

Together, the two units will cost $26.7 
million and will produce 166,000 kilowatts— 
enough energy for a city of 300,000 people. 

Basic task of the Carbon plant with its new 
unit will be to furnish electricity to central 
and southeastern Utah including mines and 
mills of the now maturing uranium indus- 
try. Electricity not used there will be trans- 
ported through the company’s integrated 
network northward to load centers. 

The coal field site was selected for the new 
unit after months of intensive fuel and 
water studies. ’ 

The availability of coal from nearby mines 
was a major factor affecting the decision. 
Engineering studies of the UP&L system load 
movements and the operation of the present 
Carbon plant prove it is cheaper to wheel 
electricity to load centers than to transport 
coal from the Carbon-Emery fields to steam- 
electric plants located in northern Utah 
population and industrial centers. 


The economic prudence of building the 
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plant near its fuel source is also supporteg », 
potential spiraling coal transportation en. 

At full capacity the new 100,000-kijo.... 
addition will consume 950 tons of eoal D 
day. Added to present consumption of Pe ) 
tons per day of the present 66,000 uni: +; 
two units will consume 1,690 tons per day 

That’s 608,400 tons a year—enough co, 
keep some 225 Utah miners employed 7 da 
a week a full year. 

Coal is delivered from nearby mines to tha 
plant’s coal-handling system where it c» nb - 
distributed to the bunkers for immediate iso 
or placed in the storage yard. 

Water for the completed plant wil! be sy» 
plied from deep wells from winter stream fiow 
and from reservoir storage. 

Water is delivered from these sources in 
the Price River, which flows past the pla 
and thence through a diversion dam an di in 
take structure into a settling and impoun ‘-e 
ing basin. Water from the basin is used in 4 
cooling tower system, and a portion treateq 
by a water softening process for use as boiler 
water. 

Carbon plant is the company’s second 
largest power maker. Largest is the 241 009- 
kilowatt Gadsby steam-electric plant in Sait 
Lake City. 

Gadsby plant’s coal burning boilers can 
consume up to 1,700 tons of coal per day— 
enough to keep 240 Utah miners employed 
7 days a week throughout the year. 

Construction of Carbon plant number 1 
unit was begun in the summer of 1952 when 
engineers literally moved a mountain to pro- 
vide suitable bedrock foundation for the 
plant. Construction of the second unit was 
begun April 1956. 

Coupled with plant construction was en- 
largement of nearby Helper substation which 
steps down high tension voltage and serves 
as a key electrical energy distribution point 
for growing electricity requirements of cen- 
tral and southeastern Utah. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 26, 1957] 


POWER IN THE NoRTHWEST 


The Wall Street Journal, in a report from 
the Pacific Northwest, has cited some im- 
pressive figures that temd to pull the rug 
out from under Senator Morse and other 
politicos who have been clamoring for a vast 
Federal dam-building program in that part 
of the country. The figures leave little room 
for doubt that the clamor, which has in- 
cluded all sorts of dire predictions about an 
imminent and critical power shortage has 
had a considerable amount of hot air in it. 

Actually, according to these figures, pri- 
vate companies and local governmental agen- 
cies in the Pacific Northwest have been doing 
a tremendous-dam-building job of their own. 
In fact, as the Journal reports, they now 
have approximately 4.6 million kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power under construction, just 
completed or definitely licensed for develop- 
ment, and they are seriously considering 
projects designed to produce an additional 4 
million kilowatts. In the words of one util- 
ity official, this postwar program has been 
the largest of its kind ever undertaken at 
any one time in any single area in the his- 
tory of America. By way of contrast, all the 
Federal dams built in the same region in the 
past 25 years amount to no more than 46 
million kilowatts. 

Indeed, after looking over the Northwest's 
private and local public utility accomplish- 
ments of recent years, the head of the Fed- 
eral Bonneville Power Administration—which 
@ year ago warned of a near-future serious 
shortage in electrical output in the region— 
now asserts that the danger of a crisis has 
been deferred until at least 1964 or 1965. 
All of which makes one wonder about the 
accuracy of the information that has led 
Mr. Morse and like-minded legislators 
predict a sort of calamity unless our Na- 
tional Government steps into the picture 
and goes on a dam-building spree. 
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1957 
We Need A-Power Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy 
commission, written by Roger Stuart 
and appearing in the April 13, 1957, issue 
of the New York World-Telegram and 


sun Saturday magazine. 

The splendid article of Mr. Stuart pre- 
sents to the reader the deep faith and the 
sound, logical reasoning of Commission- 
er Murray, one of the truly great men of 
this age and period, and a man who is 
universally respected for brilliant abili- 
ties, his constructive mind, his devotion 
to duty, and his nobility of character: 

We Neep A-Powrr Now 
(By Roger Stuart) 

WasHINGTON.—Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray is an independent- 
minded champion of free enterprise. Also 
he’s a philosopher. If he weren't, the dis- 
covery that he is regarded in some quarters 
as a public-power advocate undoubtedly 
would cause him much greater distress than 
it does. 

To have one’s position occasionally mis- 
understood, as Mr. Murray sees it, is a 
penalty which a conscientious public official 
must be prepared to face. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the veteran Commissioner says 
there are two things to do: 

Stick to your guns. 

Try to make your stand—and the reasons 
impelling it—better understood. 

Being highly articulate and possessing a 
sturdy backbone, Mr. Murray has no great 
difficulty meeting. either of these require- 
ments. 

Whatever misunderstanding exists about 
him can be traced to the opposing views of 
Mr. Murray and AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss (who, despite their differences, have 
great respect for each other) on the impor- 
tant question of industrial atomic power 
development. 

Both are eager to bring about wide peace- 
time use of nuclear power. But while Chair- 
man Strauss considers the current rate of 
development “most encouraging,” Commis- 
sioner Murray insists it isn’t fast enough. 

The only Democratic holdover on the 5- 
member Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
Murray was a successful inventor, industrial- 
ist, and power engineer in New York before 
his appointment to AEC by President Tru~ 
man in 1950. 

His term will expire in June, and there 
have been rumors that he does not wish to be 
reappointed. Another misapprehension. 
The 65-year-old nominal Democrat, who has 
made it clear that “as long as EF remain a 
Commissioner, it will be part of my duty and 
purpose to keep this vital agency of Govern- 
ment free from partisan politics” would 
like very much to serve another term. 

Intimates say, moreover, that Mr. Murray’s 
stanch support of President Eisenhower’s 
policies on key issues, including the atoms- 
for-peace 
appreciated.” At the same time, his inde- 
pendence of judgment, it’s claimed, actually 
has had a salutary effect on the Commission 
as a whole. 

In any event, the difference in viewpoint 
of Messrs. Murray and Strauss on the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy for industrial 








, is “recognized and fully _ 
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purposes, according to the former, is’ merely 
one of “economics.” Each has defended his 
position before the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of Congress, which itself is concerned 
lest the United States fall behind other coun- 
tries in promoting this type of power. 

Mr. Murray, long apprehensive on that 
score, urges that its development be stepped 
up “on an urgent basis.” Calling specifi- 
cally for the Government to launch a pro- 
gram of large-scale reactor development, he 
wants this to augment the current effort of 
private companies in the costly, time-con- 
suming field. 

Failure to do so, in his estimation, could 
mean that “industrial atomic power will not 
be developed soon enough to enable us to 
meet our responsibilities as a nation.” 

“Much as I'd like to see private industry 
go ahead on its own,” Mr. Murray explained 
to this reporter, ‘‘the truth is that construc- 
tion costs, in relation to the limited prospect 
of profits, do not justify private industry’s 
proceeding as rapidly as the national interest 
demands.” 

The engineer-trained New Yorker knows 
from personal experience how difficult it is 
to finance large-scale power projects, and 
likewise, what it takes at times to insure 
that private enterprise gets its rightful 
chance to participate. 

It was in the fall of 1950, a few months 
after he had joined the AEC, that the new 
Commissioner made an interesting discov- 
ery. The Tennessee Valley Authority, a Gov- 
ernment agency, had submitted the only bid 
to supply a million Kilowatts of electric 
power required by the AEC’s gaseous diffu- 
sion plant at Paducah, Ky. 

Unwilling to assume that private com- 
panies were either uninterested in the busi- 
ness or could not successfully compete with 
the TVA, Mr. Murray took it upon himself 
to find out. On the day that the Commis- 
sion formally decided to award its contract 
to the Government agency, he set out to 
induce private enterprise to put in a bid. 

The upshot was that a group of privately 
owned utilities decided to pool their re- 
sources and go after some or all of the con- 
tract—even though, by then, Congress was 
ready to proceed on the assumption that 
TVA would supply the whole load. 

As a result of Mr. Murray’s move, the AEC 
reversed its action and awarded the new 
group—called Electric Energy, Inc.—half of 
its load requirements, TVA kept the other 
half. 

This solution was a turning point in AEC 
developments. It paved the way for arrange- 
ments of a similar nature in other cases. 
Now private concerns are supplying a total 
of 3 million kilowatts of power needed in 
the atomic energy program. But for Mr. 
Murray’s initiative in bucking precedent to 
fight in behalf of a fair share for private en- 
terprise, the entire load would have been fur- 
nished by Government power projects. 

But that represents one kind of situation. 
The urgent need for rapid development of 
industrial nuclear power, according to the 
Commission’s minority of one, as Mr. Mur- 
ray sometimes is called, poses problems of an 
entirely different nature. 

Appearing recently before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, he noted that the is- 
sue of private versus public power is con- 
tinuously being interjected into the question 
of power reactor development. This, he de- 
clared, serves only to confuse the main issue. 

For the matter of methods and rate of 
speed by which atomic power becomes avail- 
able, he insisted, transcends the issue. 

While adhering firmly to his belief that 
it’s absolutely essential that the traditional 
primary role of private industry in the pro- 
duction of electric power be preserved, he 
told the legislators, he believes it would be 
a serious mistake for the Government to 
indulge in prematurely yielding its primary 
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responsibilities in the power reactor field to 
private industry. 

Certainly it’s no criticism of the latter, 
he holds, that they are prepared today to 
provide no more than a portion of the finan- 
cial support to the power reactor develop- 
ment program which the national interest 
requires. Still, he contends, there’s a wide- 
spread and unfortunate tendency to under- 
estimate the intricate and difficult problems 
involved in the design and construction of 
large-scale reactors. 

In this connection, it is significant that 
President Eisenhower, though he has thus 
far rejected the proposal for the Federal 
Government to assume responsibility, felt 
it necessary to declare in his recent budget 
message: 

“However, if acceptable proposals for non- 
Federal construciton of promising reactor 
types do not materialize within a reasonable 
time, a request will be made to the Con- 
gress for funds for direct construction by 
the * * * Government.” 

What the ultimate decision will be, and 
only Congress and’ the Chief Executive can 
decide the issue, is problematical. In any 
case, it’s likely to stack up as one of the 
biggest stories of the year, whichever way 
it goes. 

Because, with power-shy Europe and Asia 
pushing to make up for their shortages of 
conventional fuels through development of 
nuclear energy, the speed at which the United 
States program is carried on may count 
heavily, both, in this country’s prestige 
abroad and in its ability to supply defense 
plants with ever-increasing demands for 
power. 

For friendly, hard-working Tom Murray, 
meanwhile, the current policy battle is not 
by any means the first occasion when he 
has felt it necessary to dissent from the views 
of his colleagues. 

Long since convinced that there is no up- 
per limit to the size of H-bombs that this 
country is capable of making, Mr. Murray 
has vigorously championed, for example, 
what he calls “rational armament.” Arguing 
that United States policy must be based on 
all the facts about nuclear weapons—our 
need of them, their usefulness, and the dan- 
gers connected with their misuse, he con- 
tends that no nuclear weapon is really useful 
if it is so big and so overwhelmingly destruc- 
tive that it won’t be used. 

It was this point of view that lay behind 
his proposal, in June of 1954, that a hy- 
drogen bomb be exploded in a demonstration 
to disclose the destructiveness and horror 
that would attend a nuclear war. To wit- 
ness such a demonstration, he said, world 
leaders—from both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain—should be invited. 

The proposal promptly earned Mr. Mur- 
ray a rebuke by Chairman Strauss and the 
other three AEC members. They called the 
plan impractical. And so, too, they insisted, 
was his further suggestion that, once the 
big bomb had been exploded, further tests 
of the largest H-bombs be discontinued. 


But Mr. Murray held stubbornly to his 
purpose. On one occasion, the four AEC 
members took formal action rejecting Com- 
missioner Murray’s motion to invite foreign 
observers, among them Communist ob- 
servers, to witness tests of nuclear weapons 
in the Pacific. * * * 

But now, at last, the picture has begun 
to change. Last fall President Eisenhower 
himself declared in a speech that “we wit- 
ness today in the power of nuclear weapons 
a new and wider dimension of the deadly 
horror of war. Humanity has now achieved 
* * * the power to end its history.” 

Moreover, the United States Government 
finally has joined Great Britain in inviting 
Russia to observe western nuclear tests 
next summer in the Pacific, if the Soviets 
will allow the free nations to observe theirs. 
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In large degree this amounts to a vindica- 
tion of the Murray position. Technical ca- 
pacities and inventive achievements have 
won Mr. Murray wide renown. 

In World War II he earned a_ special 
award from the Government for his inven- 
tion of a new method of manufacturing 
shells which saved tons of strategic material 
and accounted for 25 percent of all trench 
mortar shell production. More than 200 
patents have been granted him covering a 
wide range of inventions. 





The Term “Pork Barrel” Is Out of Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, its time 
we discarded entirely that time-worn 
and obsolete phrase “pork barrel” in re- 
ferring to waterway projects. Except 
for a few die-hard editors, the people of 
the United States regard river and har- 
bor and flood control projects as much 
needed improvements and not as local 
patronage. A letter from George H. Pal- 
mer, president, Marine News, New York 
City, addressed to the editor of the 


Washington Star on this subject calls at- - 


tention to the fact that no other Fed- 
eral expenditure is subjected to closer 
scrutiny and that local interests often 
are required to contribute to the cost of 
waterway projects with cash, rights-of- 
way, and spoil areas for dredged ma- 
terial. Mr. Palmer’s letter appeared in 
the Star on Monday, April 29, 1957, and 
is as follows: 
PorRK BARREL 


The Star editorial What Comes Naturally, 
saying Congress “scorned economy in pass- 
ing a $1.5 billion rivers and harbors bill,” 
has just come to our attention. We believe 
the following facts will be of interest. 

There is probably no legislation enacted 
in Washington that is less understood by 
the public than that for waterway improve- 
ments. It is astounding that so many peo- 
ple, many of them well informed, still be- 
lieve that old cliche “‘pork barrel” with re- 
spect to waterway legislation. Such legisla- 
tion is entirely free from so-called “pork” 
by reason of the method of its adoption and 
enactment and has been for a generation. 
Moreover, almost all projects are initiated by 
local interests, not by politicians or Army 
engineers. 

Approved projects are those that have been 
certified economically sound after public 
hearings and long study by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, made first by the 
distric officer, reviewed by his superior, the 
division engineer, then by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and finally by 
the Chief of Engineers. No part of the study 
is perfunctory. Having passed that test, 
they go to the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. If approved there, and later by the 
Senate Public Works Committee, they are 
incorporated in a river and harbor authori- 
zation bill which carries no money. After 
the bill becomes law, funds for those selected 
for prosecution are made available by Con- 
gress. 

With over one-half of the projects investi- 
gated down through the years, the decisions 
by Army engineers have been “the principal 
grounds upon which the adverse conclusions 
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are based, are the benefits to be anticipated 
* * * are insufficient to warrant the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for the purpose.” 

There is no other Federal expenditure sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny as to its worth. 
Labeling such legislation “pork barrel” im- 
pugns the integrity of the Corps of Engineers 
and its Chief, committee members, and all 
others of the House and Senate. 

It is rarely mentioned that piers, wharves, 
elevators, warehouses, trackage, and other 
necessary facilities are wholly the work of 
local authorities or private interests; the 
Federal Government improves only the water- 
ways. The two, of course, are inseparable, 
one is utterly useless without the other. The 
waterway might have been derided as a pork- 
barrel project; the land structures serving 
it commended as civic advances. Civic in- 
terests also often contribute to the .cost of 
many harbor and channel improvements 
with cash, rights-of-way, and spoil areas for 
dredged material. The derisive term “pork 
barrel” is absurd. While not always delib- 
erate, it is a disservice to the people. 

The great strength of the Nation today 
owes largely to harbor and channel develop- 
ment done in the past. The greater strength 
of the future will come largely from continu- 
ing development. Money spent for this pur- 
pose is an investment in the building of a 
nation. , ‘ 

Gerorce H: PALMER, 
President, Marine News. 
New York CIry. 





Military Implications of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
by Prof. Alfred J. Holtz, department of 
political science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, before the Naval Officers Club 
of Cleveland on March 19, 1957. I voted 
for the passage of the President’s Middle 
East resolution with some reluctance, 
pointing out particularly that it is no 
substitute for a workable and just United 
States foreign policy—see my statement 
in the Recorp on March 7, page 2889. 
In view of the present serious crisis in 
the Middle East the following critique 
of the Eisenhower doctrine may be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF THE EISENHOWER 
DocTRINE 

Passage of the Eisenhower doctrine ap- 
pears to have allayed the fears in American 
circles that the United States lacked a firm, 
effective foreign policy in the Middle East. 
Tragically enoygh, the congressional reso- 
lution merely compounds the administration 
errors that brought the original Middle East 
crisis into sharp focus, thereby resulting in 
the armed intervention by Britain and 
France, and necessitating the limited war, 
in self-defense, by Israel. 

These drastic errors are briefly: (1) an 
erroneous administration estimate of the 
nature of the threat in the Middle East to 
our vital interests; (2) an inadequate ad- 
ministration theory of international pol- 
itics, including the appropriate use of mili- 
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tary power as an instrument of natio,.) 
policy; (3) an incapacity to act throycy, 
the employment of concrete power ra; hee 
than through abstract slogans. f 

The Middle East crisis erupted primar), 
because of the Eigenhower-Dulles conceptio,, 
that the sole threat to western vita] j,. 
terests was direct Soviet military aggro. 
sion into the Middle East region. This over. 
simplified conception did not perceive ,; 
another type of threat, less dramatic, y«; 
equally drastic—the threat of a localizeq 
aggression designed to upset the loca] ba). 
ance of power, against Western vita! in- 
terests. Such a threat was posed by ram. 
pant nationalism, personified by Genera) 
Nasser, and supported by Soviet diplomacy 
and arms shipments. 

Lenin had clearly outlined this indirect 
Soviet strategy when he declared that the 
way “to Paris and to London was throuch 
Peking and Calcutta,” thereby associating 
Communist objectives with Asian objectives 
to defeat the West. In 1949, the Chinese 
Communist theorist, Liu Shao-ch’i, aug- 
mented this strategy when he stated: “The 
path taken by the Chinese people in defeating 
western imperialism and in founding the 
People’s Republic of China is the path that 
must be taken by the peoples of all colonia) 
and semicolonial countries in their ficht for 
national independence.” 

At the 20th Communist Party Congress, 
February 1956, Anastas Mikoyan openly 
boasted of the merger between the Soviet 
Union and the newly independent Arab- 
Asian states, with specific reference to Ezypt 
and India. Thus, Soviet objectives and Nas- 
ser’s objectives combined to weaken western 
vital interests through seizure of the Suez 
Canal, the jugular vein of West European 
economy. 

When the British and French properly esi- 
mating this threat employed limited mili- 
tary power for limited objectives, to redress 
the unfavorable balance-of-power, President 
Eisenhower improperly invoked his moralistic 
platitude that force.was not to be used as 
an instrument in defense of western national 
interests. Thereupon, Nasser imperialism, 
combined with Soviet imperialism, and sup- 
ported by American moralism, established a 
new balance-of-power postuer in the Middle 
East that cannot be redressed, in favor of 
the West, by the belated and ill-conceived 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

Parenthetically, the President’s 1956 cam- 
paign oratory that “the advance of com- 
munism has been checked, and at key points 
thrown back” is contradicted by his newly 
espoused Middle East resolution. That doc- 
trine was sold to Congress and the American 
people on the basis that Soviet Russia might 
Antervene diréctly, or that international com- 
munism might capture one of the Middle 
East states. 

In one sense, the Eisenhower doctrine is 
an improvement over the previous nonin- 
volvement policy maintained by the admin- 
istration as late as the armed intervention 
by our western allies and Israel. This 
startling reversal of conception of the Amer- 
ican national interest has, however, not been 
accompanied by a reappraisal of the required 
military implementation to adequately sus- 
tain and defend our national interests in the 
Middle East. In brief, the Eisenhower doc- 
trine perpetuates the illusion that bombas- 
tic propaganda is a substitute for drastic 


policy. 
Nowhere, is this continued political error 
as clearly discernible as represented in the 


military implications of our new Middle East 
policy. Consider for the moment the 8°0- 
graphic-strategic position of the Middle 
East, and the American military capabilities 
for deterring direct Soviet armed interven- 
tion. 

This huge land-mass area, the crossroads 
to three continents, is far distant from 
Americen conventional armed forces. 1° 
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pe sure, our Sixth Fleet could have a de- 
cided military effect on those states that 
porder on the eastern Mediterranean. More- 
over, our NATO commitments, and the mili- 
tary implementation thereof, provide rea- 
sonable safeguards for the defense of that 


ital country. , 
"yet Iraq and Iran would be difficult to 


defend except by our Strategic Air Command, 
and such massive retaliation would require 
a political decision to initiate world war III. 
who, among us here, is prepared to assert 
that Iraq and Iran are so vital to our na- 
tional security that such a calculated risk 
should he undertaken. Our propaganda 

policy of deterrence is in sharp contrast to 

our policy action, for the administration 

nas, thus far, refused to fully adhere to the 

Baghdad Pact, on the assumption that such 

a direct step would alienate the Arabs of the 

southern tier—Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 

n. 

al the real danger to our vital in- 
terest remains in the Middle East. This 
danger is a dual one—local aggressions direct- 
ed against our Western allies who also have 
vital interests in the Middle East, and in- 
direct aggression engineered by interna- 
tional communism. The first type of ag- 
gression is illustrated by such ultra-na- 
tionalists as Nasser of Egypt, Serraj of Syria, 
and Nabulsi of Jordan, supported by Soviet 
arms and diplomacy. The second type is rep- 
resented by leftist nationalists, combined 
with Communist fellow travelers, who would 
grab power through the use of Communist 
techniques of mob demonstrations, with 
view to further destruction of western power 
and prestige in the Middle East. 

Recently, a Jordanian weekly, Sawt ash 
Sha’ab typified this danger: “America * * * 
has either lost her mind and really believes 
in the Communist danger to Arab State, or 
else she thinks we are little children and 
wants to frighten us with the big bad wolf 
in order to use us as tools for her own ends 
and for increasing her own wealth. Com- 
munism in Russia, China, and Europe has 
come as a result of the free will of the peo- 
ples. We have never heard of aggression on 
the part of the Soviet Union.” 

Does the Eisenhower administration un- 
derstand this indirect, though réal threat, 
and does it comprehend a military policy to 
forestall these dangers? Witness Secretary 
Dulles in his answer to questions from cer- 
tain discerning Scuators as to whether the 
United States would and could act against 
such local ms. His answer in each 
case was “No.” 

During the House hearings on the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, Adm. Arthur Radford gave 
reassurances that are incapable of fulfillment. 
When asked by Congressman RosBerRT Byrp, 
Democrat, West Virginia, as to whether the 
United States would have the capability as 
of now to move into any one or any group 
of the nations in the Middle East effectively 
and quickly with enough manpower and ma- 
terial, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff replied: “I think we would, Mr. Brrp.” 
He added: “The passage of this resolution will 
make it less likely that we will have to fight 
a limited war.” 

When further questioned as to what mili- 
tary capabilities could be brought to bear 
in the Middle East, Admiral Radford ob- 
served: “I am thinking primarily of air and 
naval action which I think would be our 
largest contribution and most immediate.” 
Yet, it is clear that these types of military 
action, unsupported by conventional land 
forces, would be incapable of preventing a 
local war initiated by arrogant Nassers, or by 
leftist Arabs, encouraged by Soviet diplo- 
macy and arms. 

Nasser’s absolute control over the Suez, 
an international waterway, and Arab fanatic 
designs to Israel, the one true de- 
mocracy in the Middle East, will not be 
shaken by present American military policy 
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which is geared solely to deter a global con- 
flict initiated by the Soviet Union. Our 
major military dilemma remains, despite 
congressional passage of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine—how to prevent the continued loss 
of the local balance-of-power positions that 
once were held by Great Britain and France. 
Our present Military Establishment, with in- 
creasing emphasis on the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, merely means that we await the 
wrong war, in the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and against the wrong enemy. 

It can be assumed that new and equally 
dangerous Nassers will soon arise in the Afro- 
Asian world, and that the Soviet-Red Chinese 
coalition will cleverly utilize these antiwest- 
ern nationalists for Communist imperialist 
objectives. Soviet atomic blackmail, com- 
bined with Nasser’s political and economic 
blackmail through unilateral control of the 
Suez Canal, will not be contained by the 
military ineptitude of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. 

As Thucydides quoted the warning by 
Pericles: “For I am more afraid of our own 
mistakes than of the enemy’s designs”; so, 
too, must America reevaluate the military 
implications of our new Middle East policy. 





O’Mahoney’s Stand Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


‘OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

O’MAHONEY’s STAND SOUND 


As southern Members of Congress battle 
for inclusion of the right to trial by jury 
for anyone who might be charged with con- 
tempt under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s so-called civil-rights bills, Senator 
JosEePH C, O’MaHoNnEyY (Democrat, Wyoming) 
has taken his stand with them. 

The veteran Wyoming Democrat remarked 
that he had observed that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act provided jury trials for defend- 
ants in contempt cases arising from labor 
disputes, and said he thought it “a pretty 
good policy.” He added: “I believe in the 
jury trial. I don’t believe we should be 
afraid of a jury trial in matters involving 
civil rights.” 

It is interesting to note that Senator 
O’MAHONEY’s sound stand is directly opposite 
to that taken by administration supporters 
of civil-rights legislation. They contend 
that amendments guaranteeing jury trials 
for defendants in contempt cases developing 
from their bills would emasculate their 
measures, surely a peculiar form of reason- 
ing. It suggests that their primary purpose 
is to convict and punish, regardless of jus- 
tice, constitutional rights, and freedom gen- 
erally. 

The right to a trial by a jury of his peers 
is basic for anyone charged under any law. 
It is particularly important to assure that 
right in this instance, because the bills are 
so loosely, vaguely, and widely drawn that 
almost anybody might be accused by almost 
anybody else for the most nebulous reasons. 
A Federal commission, for example, would 
be empowered to seek out and air racial 
grievances, a procedure that would lead to 
endless controversial 6 

During Alice’s adventures in Wonderland 
there was debate over how to try an animal 
for an alleged offense. The dog, named 
Pury, graciously offered to be both judge 
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and jury, and he added: “I'll try the whole 
case and condemn you to death.” There is 
no room for that sort of performance in this 
Nation in the name of civil rights or any 
other cause. 





Timely Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 
April 3, 1957: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Seventeen years ago this day it was our 
privilege to meet a gentleman of noble 
stature. Every April we have met him since 
that April 3, 1940. It is a privilege to say 
a few laudatory words about him while he is 
alive; the press will heap encomiums galore 
on him after he goes. That man is James 
Aloysius Farley. At that time he was Post- 
master General in the Cabinet of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Also he was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

We were introduced right in this News- 
Press office by Henry D. Bradley, then pub- 
lisher, now president of the News-Press 
Gazette Co. Mr. Bradley had come to us only 
4 months earlier from Bridgeport, Conn. The 
two long had been friends. They are to this 
day. The occasion of Postmaster General 
Farley’s visit was the dedication of the new 
post office building on the then 80th anni- 
versary of the start of the Pony Express 
(United States mail) between St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. Theo J. Quinn 
was postmaster. 

The visit of Mr. Farley recalls, after all 
these years, that already there was reason to 
believe that the man who made Roosevelt 
President was near a break with his chief. 
For even.in St. Joseph that April day of the 
last year of Mr. Roosevelt’s second term, we 
learned that the Postmaster General opposed 
a third term. And we felt Mr. Roosevelt was 
determined to run for a third term. 

Much was written about the Roosevelt- 
Farley friendship and the break between the 
two. Our own belief, then and now, is that 
James A. Farley was a loyal, devoted guide 
and friend to the gifted, unpredictable squire 
of Hyde Park. Mr. Farley was standing on 
principle in opposing Mr. Roosevelt for a 
third term. An overwhelming mandate of 
the American people (article XXII, amend- 
ments, United States Constitution) has since 
confirmed Mr. Fafley’s view. 

After a social visit in Mr. Bradley’s office, 
Mr. Farley turned to this writer and asked 
about Missouri sentiment for a third term for 
Mr. Roosevelt. The editor replied that while 
the News-Press and Gazette would oppose a 
third term, Missouri Democrats likely would 
fall before the magic charm of F. D. R.’s mag- 
ic voice. They did. 

“I’m against a third term,” said Mr. Farley. 
We retorted, “You will line up when the time 
comes.” Quick as a flash Mr. Farley shot 
back, “You don’t know Jim Farley.” He told 
the truth. He did oppose the third term all 
through the convention. Then he resigned 
as chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and as Postmaster General. But un- 
like that 1936 bolter, his old friend Al Smith, 
Jim Farley did not bolt-his ticket. 

The years have been kind to the six-footer, 
handsome, though bald James A. His face is 
as youthful looking today as then, as he 
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walks at a fast pace through that long lobby 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. James A. Parley is 
no youngster. He will be 69 years this next 
May 30. He was 45 when he entered the Cab- 
inet of Mr. Roosevelt. What an odd pair, 
those two. Franklin Roosevelt and James 
Farley. How did they ever get together? 
From that 1940 day to this day we have never 
mentioned Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Farley. 

This do we know. No man was ever more 
devoted to a friend than was Jim to the 
chief. Alfred Emanuel Smith, F. D. R.’s 
mentor and Democratic candidate in 1928 
and loser, wanted to try again in 1932. All 
three were friends, Mr. Farley, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Had Mr. Farley thrown his weight 
to Smith we believe Al would ‘have, been 
nominated. Could he have been elected? 
That is debatable. You can find some who 
(remembering Herbert Hoover’s decline in 
popularity) will say that a “yellow dog” 
could have been elected on the Democratic 
ticket, as the saying goes. 

Long months before 1932, 4s early as 1930 
and F. D. R. was governor of New York, Jim 
Farley was his roving ambassador. He went 
all over the country selling the scion of that 
castle up the Hudson to the common people 
of the Democratic Party. F. D. R. would go 
New Deal? We doubt it. Did Jim Farley 
ever go New Deal? No. All apologists for 
the New Deal, leading off with cantank- 
erous Harold Ickes, never considered Mr. 
Farley a New Dealer. 

James Aloysius Farley is a living example 
of what is so rare: The Gentleman Politician. 
No man ever held a higher reputation, in or 
out of cabinet, than Mr. Farley. Mr. Farley 
to us is proof that politics can and does draw 
good high-minded men of solid worth. They 
are not many, true, but we find them in every 
State and in almost every city. We never 
knew a man who knew Mr. Farley who was 
not proud to call him friend. And a more 
friendly soul than big, handsome gum-chew- 
ing Jim Farley never have we known in a 
lifetime of knowing men in high place from 
Jefferson City, Mo., to Washington, D. C. 


Address by Hon. Marion B. Folsom 
Before’ Rochester, N. Y., Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to participate in 
ceremonies in connection with presenta- 
tion of the Rochester, N. Y., Rotary Club 
award for public service to the distin- 
guished Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom. Secre- 
tary Folsom is a long-time resident of 
Rochester, where he was for many years 
an officer and director of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

The Rotary award comes as well- 
deserved recognition for Secretary Fol- 
som’s contributions over many years, in 

d out of Government service, to help 
achieve a better life for his fellow 
Americans. 

In an able and earnest address follow- 
ing acceptance of this award Secretary 
Folsom set out cold, hard figures. con- 
cerning his Department and the Federal 
budget, which shoud be studied by all of 
us. It is directness and clarity like this 
which have won Marion Folsom respect 
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and esteem wherever he has given of his 
time and talents. He is clearly one of the 
most competent and valuable members of 
this administration : 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert the following ex- 
cerpts from Secretary Folsom’s informa- 
tive speech at this point in the Recorp: 

The Federal Government often is called 
upon to undertake some programs in health, 
education, and economic security when the 
needs of the people have not been met by 
private effort or by loval and State govern- 
ments. ; 

When Federal action is necessary, the most 
helpful action often is not for the Federal 
Government to take over the whole show. 
Instead, Federal activities should be de- 
signed to encourage gredter initiative and 
enterprise by individuals, private agencies, 
and State and local governments. In this 
way, @ pattern of cooperative action is 
brought into play—a sharing and division of 
responsibility designed to foster the best 
combination of services for all the people. 

In a moment I want to tell you about some 
of the prudent and constructive investments 
the Department is making, or proposing, in 
health, education, and welfare. But first, 
because these activities need to be consid- 
ered within the framework of the total Fed- 
eral operation and our total economy, I 
would like to mention briefly a subject that 
is getting a lot of public discussion these 
days, the Federal budget as a whole. 

When we talk about the size of the budget, 
we should remember that we are talking 
primarily about the cost of national secur- 
ity. We are talking not only about the cost 
of protecting our homes and businesses to- 
day, but about the cost of veterans pro- 
grams and interest om the debt, which are 
largely the result of past wars. 

The fact is that these expenditures for na- 
tional defense and related items amount to 
more than 75 percent of the whole national 
budget. These expenditures have increased 
from 4 percent of the total national in- 
come in 1940, to_11 percent in 1950, and to 
an estimated 15 percent in fiscal 1958. As 
the President has said many times, we all 
wish that large defense expenditures were 
not necessary but certainly our country can 
and must afford the price of protecting our 
free society in this age of peril. 

While the portion of our income spent for 
national defense necessarily has gone up, 
nondefense Federal activities in the proposed 
1958 budget would take about the same pro- 
portion of the estimated national income— 
about 4.3 percent—as for the previous 2 
years. Furthermore, this proportion is down 
substantially from the level of almost 6 per- 
cent in 1950, and more than 7 percent in 
1940. 

Many of the most experienced men in Gov- 
ernment tell me that the testing and re- 
view of the budget that goes on within this 
administration—the search for economies 
and savings—are greater than they can re- 
member. From my experience in business I 
-would say that the budget of a business firm 
is not subject to anything like the exacting 
and painstaking review and justification re- 
quired for the budget of a Government 
agency today. 

This search for greater economy and effi- 
ciency is continuous. Only last week, the 
President pointed to possible savings which 
would reduce Federal somewhat in 
1958 and lead to even greater economies in 
1959. The fact is that total tures 
proposed for next year would take a smaller 
proportion of the estimated national in- 
come—about 19 percent—than in any of the 
6 preceding years. 

Some concern has been about 
the effect of the budget on our total economy. 
And yet, in recent years, when the budget 
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was larger in relation to the economy than ; 
is today, business and industry have gro’ 
and as never before. Almost a 
the indicators of economic Progress—wapes 
and profits and plant expansion and ma, 
others—set a new high record last year. 4n4 
most of these indices have continued to climb 
so far this year. 

Tam just as concerned as anybody aboy 
the long-range effects of high rates of tay,. 
tion—and I am anxious to see taxes cut again 
as soon as this can be done without injury 
to the national security and welfare. But i, 
today’s expanding economy there is no soung 
basis for picturing the 1958 budget as jr ;; 
were an economic catastrophe. 

In considering the administration's budget 
und fiscal policies, it is important to look 
at the whole structure of what has taken 
place since President Eisenhower first came 
into office. In January 1953, the President 
inherited a prospective deficit of about ¢; 
billion in his first year. Now what has hap- 
pened since then? 

Well, first, we have had the most complete 
overhaul of our tax system in history. I am 
proud to have had some part in this reyj. 
sion. Many tax provisions which stifled the 
healthy growth and expansion of private 
business were eliminated or modified. Many 
inequities which placed an undue burden on 
old peeple, on working mothers, on those with 
heavy medical expenses, on parents with chil. 
dren in college were removed. 

In addition to these changes, the excess. 
profits tax was eliminated and individual in- 
come taxes were reduced approximately 10 
percent. Altogether, in 1954, taxes were re. 
duced by $7.4 billion annually, the largest 
reduction in any single year in history, 
These tax reductions and the other tax 
changes have benefited, directly or indirect- 


‘ly, every man, woman, and child in the coun. 


try. And I believe they have been impor- 
tant factors in the recent unparalleled 
growth of our economy. As an indication of 
this growth, business expenditures for new 
plants and equipment are now running ata 
level 43 percent above 1954. 

In the second place, the President has now 
proposed a budget which provides a surplus 
for the third successive year. It has been 
a quarter of a century since we have had 
three balanced budgets in a row. 

In a period when circumstances beyond 
our control compel large expenditures for na- 
tional defense, this is a notable achievement. 
It is an achievement in which business and 
professinal leaders, as all citizens, can well 
take pride. And yet this achievement seems 
to me to have been largely ignored in much 
of the current discussion of the size of the 
budget. 

We should remember that the budget is 
related to our population and our economy 
as a-whole. It is only natural that some 
budget figures should tend to increase as 
the Nation grows. We can hardly expect to 
have a big, growing, increasingly prosperous 
country with a budget suited to horse-and- 
buggy days. Since 1950, our population has 
increased 13 percent, and our total output of 
goods and services—not counting price in- 
creases—has increased about 30 percent. 

In discussing the proposed budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the story recently of his 
conversation with some of the heads of the 
biggest corporations in America. The bus 
nessmen described how their budgets were 
increasing, on an average, from 6 to 10 pel- 
cenit. The businessmen were surprised that 
anyone would not expect this or would ques- 
tion it. One by one, they said, “Why, we 
are a growing company.” 

And the President replied, “What do you 
think America is?” 

In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the programs and services Wé 
have recommended for next year would 
amount to about $2.8 billion—4 percent © 
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income. 

It is important to understand, however, 
not only how much money would be spent— 
put in what way and why. Where we have 

increases to Congress, we have 
first made @ most careful study and we are 
deeply convinced that there is a genuine 
need for these programs and that they will 
be of real and lasting benefit to the country 
oe Se a cds ot 
ese programs , 
éa oak economical. For they are invest- 
ments in human resources—in the health 
and vigor of the people; in their education 
and training for living and working in an 
increasingly complex world; in their pro- 
tection against economic emergencies and 
distress and want. These are the resources 
which, in the final analysis, have been re- 
ble for our expanding prosperity, our 
national security, our progress as a Nation. 
To neglect these human resources now—to 
slip backward in these fields—would only 
pile up greater costs and more acute emer- 
gencies in the long run. 

And so we are placing the strongest em- 
phasis on constructive investments which 
will reduce human need in the future. The 
value of such emphasis is well illustrated 
by two figures. More than $1% billion, or 
about 65 percent of the Department’s pro- 

budget for the next fiscal year, will 
be required for the regular program of pub- 
lic assistance grants for the needy aged, 
dependent children, the blind, and the to- 
tally disabled. 

We believe, that to relieve human need 
is good but that to prevent it is much bet- 
ter. An so one of the proposais in the new 
budget is for $2 million for research to help 
find out why people become dependent upon 
public welfare and to help eliminate some 
of the basic causes of dependency. We pro- 
pose to spend $2% million to train more 
professional workers to help persons receiv- 
ing public assistance rebuild their lives to- 
ward financial independence. Already there 
have been a few demonstrations of dramatic 
success when trained professional workers 
have concentrated on providing the services 
that not-only help people in need but help 
them out of need. We feel, therefore, that 
these two proposals are relatively small in- 
vestments which will return far nrore than 
their cost by reducing the need for public 
assistance in the future. This is an example 
of constructive economy in the best sense 
of the word. . 

One of the first constructive national pro- 
grams to reduce human need was started 20 
years ago with the social security insurance 
system. This program has increased the 
financial security and independence of al- 
most every family in-America. Today, al- 
most 3 out of 4 workers reaching 65 are 
eligible for social security benefits as a matter 
of right, based on their contributions and the 
contributions of their employers over the 
years. Altogether, 9.4 million persons are 
getting benefits how. If it were not for this 
program, the annual cost of public assistance 
would be billion dollars higher today. 
In the 6 years, for example, while the 
population over 65 has increased by more 
than 2 million, the number of older persons 
receiving public assistance has dropped by 
about 290,000. Many of those receiving pub- 
lic assistance today were not eligible for so- 
cial security during their working years. 
Now that social security coverage is almost 
universal, the reduction in old-age assistance 
Will be even greater in the future. 

The value of @ constructive approach also 
has been demonstrated dramatically in med- 
ical research. Funds have been increased 
more rapidly for this program than for any 
other major program in the Department. 
Yet there can be no doubt that sound med- 
ical resarch returns far more than it costs— 
through the sparing of human life, through 
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reductions in the human and economic toll 
of disease and disability. Within the past 
10 years the average life span in the United 
States has increased 5 years and the death 
rate has declined 12 percent. There have 
been dramatic reductions, for example, in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis and in deaths from 
influenza, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
other diseases. 

Surely it would be false economy to cut 
back funds for research to help cure or con- 
trol mental illness, cancer, heart disease, or 
other major killers and cripplers of our times 
when these diseases take such a terrible toll 
in human suffering and economic loss each 

ear. 

: Or consider the program of vocational re- 
habilitation. This program provides medical 
care, training, and other services to disabled 
persons, to help restore them to productive 
jobs. Last year, largely because of modest 
budget increases in this program, the number 
of persons rehabilitated was increased to 
66,000—a new record. Before, they received 
these services, these people had annual earn- 
ings of about $17 million. After rehabilita- 
tion, their earnings were increased to about 
$127 million a year. And so the increased 
income taxes alone will pay for the cost of 
rehabilitation within a few years. Further- 
more, about 13,000 of these people were re- 
ceiving public assistance before they were re- 
habilitated. The cost of public assistance in 
1 year alone would almost equal the cost of 
rehabilitation. 

In the field of education—crucial to the 
future of our country—there are many prob- 
lems which call for constructive action now. 
We know, for example, that in the next 10 
to 15 years, the number of young people seek- 
ing higher education will double, perhaps 
even triple. And this will call for an educa- 
tional expansion and adjustment beyond any- 
thing we have known before. Higher educa- 
tion, of course, is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the States and private institutions. 
We are proposing a very limited investment— 
grants to the States of_ $2.5 million a year 
for 3 years—to encourage planning and ac- 
tion within the States to meet this critical 
and growing need before it becomes even 
more acute. 

Another problem of far-reaching signifi- 
cance is the very large number of capable 
students whose education is ended too soon. 
If current trends continue, about 40 percent 
of the young people who enter high school 
will drop out before they graduate. And of 
those who do graduate from high school, only 
half of those in the upper fourth of their 
class will go on to college. Only 6 out of 10 
of the top 5 percent of high-school graduates 
receive a higher education. This is a tragic 
waste of human resources. Another example 
is in the field of mentally retarded children. 
Without special help, many of these children 
are destined to a life of dependence on others, 
falling far short of their real potential. Given 
the right kind of special attention and train- 
ing, many of these children will grow up to 
lead happier and more useful lives. For the 
first time in the history of this country, the 
Federal Government is supporting a pro- 
gram of research to help solve these and other 
long-standing problems in education. This 
is a constructive investment in the future 
of our young people and the future of the 
Nation. 

Another sound and prudent investment is 
the proposed program of emergency Federal 
assistance to help relieve a critical shortage 
of school classrooms in many communities. 
We have studied and restudied the classroom 
problem—carefully and objectively. Three 
conclusions are clearly evident from the 
facts. 

Pirst, there is a serious shortage of public- 
school classrooms. This shortage developed 
because not enough schools were built during 
many years of depression and war and be- 
cause, more recently, we are having by far 
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the biggest enrollment increase in our his- 
tory. The problem also has been aggravated 
by record-breaking shifts in population. 

Second, despite a great increase in school- 
building efforts, the States and many com- 
munities are not making enough headway in 
reducing this shortage. 

Third, unless financially needy communi- 
ties get help, the classroom shortage will 
persist for many years, hampering the educa- 
tion of our children and limiting the prog- 
ress of our country. 

Now I understand and respect honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether the Fed- 
eral Government should help build more 
schools in this emergency. It is unfortun- 
ate for the welfare of our children, however, 
that many of the public statements on such 
an important issue have been seriously mis- 
leading, and some have been clearly in- 
accurate. 

It is contended, for example, that the class- 
room shortage is a myth or figment of imagi- 
nation. Those who take this position offer 
no new or additional information of their 
own. They accept bits and pieces of data 
from the various surveys that have been 
made, and they quote these bits and pieces 
out of context or only in part. Yet the 
essential fact is that every responsible survey 
of actual conditions in the schools has 
reached the same clear conclusion—there is 
a substantial, widespread, and continuing 
classroom shortage. ® 

It seems to me that the best source of 
information is the State and local school 
agencies who are closest to the situation and 
best able to get the facts. I have complete 
confidence in the integrity of these authori- 
ties. The latest survey was made last fall 
by .the chief educational agency in each 
State. For the third year in a row, the 
States reported our schools are overflowing 
with about 2% million children above their 
capacity. These children are not imaginary. 
They are in-school today, and they can be 
counted with reasonable accuracy. These 
children, and millions of their classmates, 
are handicapped by half-day school sessions 
or badly overcrowded conditions or use of 
makeshift facilities. The States reported 
80,000 additional rooms are needed now 
simply to accommodate this overflow of 
students. 

The States also reported they need 79,000 
additional classrooms to replace facilities 
which are obsolete or unfit. I recognize that 
obsolescence is more difficult to measure— 
opinions on this will vary—but, nonetheless, 
it is a very real and important factor. And 
so the latest and best estimate by the States 
places the total classroom shortage at about 
159,000 classrooms. 


It is important to remember that we must 
deal not only with this backlog of shortage, 
but with continuing vast enrollment in- 
creases and with annual replacement needs 
in the future. The States indicate, for ex- 
ample, they will need 59,000 to 65,000 addi- 
tional classrooms next fall simply to meet 
the new needs developing since school started 
last fall. ‘Therefore, even if the States actu- 
ally build this year the 69,000 classrooms they 
have predicted—a record high—-they would 
make only a small dent in the accumulated 
shortage. 

A second major fallacy is the argument of 
some critics that the administration is pro- 
posing Federal assistance for classroom con- 
struction as a means to leap into Federal 
control of education in this country. 

Let us understand what is proposed here. 
The Federal Government would allocate some 
funds to the States. The States would put 
in some money, too, and then the States 
would administer grants to the local commu- 
nities which need help very badly to provide 
schools for their children. So even in the 
building of the schools the Federal connec- 
tion would be pretty remote. But, even more 
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important, by the time the first teacher or 
student entered the new school, when the 
actual education of children begins, there 
would no longer be any Federal involvement 
or connection whatsoever. How, then, could 
this proposal result in Federal control of 
education, even if we wanted it that way? 

Furthermore, I don't know anybody who 
wants it that way. Certainly the President 
and we in the Department have emphasized 
many times we would be the lart ones to 
want to control the instruction of the Na- 
tion’s children. Certainly the State and local 
school authorities who are supporting this 
bill are most anxious to keep the Federal 
Government from controlling their affairs. 
In 1950, the late Senator Taft, after careful 
and objective study, sponsored a program of 
Federal aid for operation, as well as con- 
struction, of schools—a broader and more 
liberal program than is proposed today—and 
certainly Senator Taft was no advocate of 
Federal controls. 

It is important to remember also that the 
Federal funds proposed by the administra- 
tion would amount to only 15 percent of 
total funds for school construction in this 
country. These funds would be allocated 
only to the districts with the most acute 
shortages and the least resources to build 
needed schools. The Federal funds would 
amount to only about 3 percent of total 
funds for public schools for all purposes. It 
has been contended that even if this pro- 
gram itself would not mean Federal control, 
it would serve as a foot in the door and 
would lead-to Federal domination of educa- 
tion in the future. The fact is that through- 
out our history the Federal Government has 
assisted the cause of education—and is do- 
ing so today—without domination or con- 
trol. As far back as i787, Congress required 
that public lands be set aside for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1862, under the leader- 
ship of President Abraham Lincoln, the Fed- 
eral Government began making financial 
grants to support the land-grant colleges. 
Only recently, by the way, the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges adopted a resolution 
expressing appreciation that there has been 
no Federal control in this program. For 40 
years, the Federal Government has been mak-~- 
ing grants to support vocational education. 
Since World War II, the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested $18 billion to help war 
veterans continue their education. For 6 
years now, the National Government has 
provided funds to help build and operate 
schools in communities overburdened by 
Federal instalNations. In all these activities, 
over all these years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped meet national needs in edu- 
cation—and there is no Federal control of 
education today. 

Furthermore, we are advocating only a 
temporary program. Once the backlog of 
shortage has been removed, with the help of 
emergency Federal aid, then the States and 
communities could meet future needs on 
their ‘own, simply by continuing their cur- 
rent rate of construction. 

Finally, the proposed legislation specifi- 
cally provides, and I quote, “In the admin- 
istration of this act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, supervision or 
control over the personnel, curriculum, or 
program of instruction of any school or 
school system.” I don't see how it can be put 
any plainer than that. ‘ 

Clearly, in the light of all these tacts, the 
argument that we are seeking Federal con- 
trol of education is simply a phony. 

We believe the people of America are with 
us in seeking Federal assistance to help 
eliminate the classroom shortage. Emer- 
gency Federal assistance was strongly sup- 
ported in the platforms of both political 
parties. Recent public-opinion polls seem to 
indicate that people in ail walks of life, in 
all parts of the country, favor this program 
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by about 4 to 1. The people know that badly 
overcrowded classrooms and half-day ses- 
sions are hurting the education of many 
children every day. They know that edu- 
cational opportunities lost today may never 
be regained. 

In all these programs fn health, education, 
and economic security, we are proposing con- 
structive investments in the future. Our 
objective is the same as yours in Rotary: 
service to society. 

By acting now, with foresight, in com- 


munity action and in national action, we_ 


may invest in our most priceless asset—the 
individual human being. As the individual 
advances in health, education, and economic 
security, his own life is enlarged and our 
whole society is enriched. 


Address by Dr. Aaron Kottler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include an address by Dr, Aaron 
Kottler, president of the Kings County 
Medical Society, at the dedication of the 
Seafarers Welfare Plan Medical Depart- 
ment on Tuesday, April 16, 1957, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This is the first of four 
union-management medical centers of 
the United States maritime industry to 
be established. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Reverend Monsignor Sala, 
Honorable Senator Macnuson, distinguished 
guests on the dais and in the audience, and 
ladies and gentlemen, hearing all the praises 
of the previous speakers, I should begin my 
address with the famous Shakespearean quo- 
tation “Friends, Romans, and countrymen, I 
come here to bury Caesar and not to praise 
him.” I come here to bury a misconception 
which never should have originated between 
organized labor and organized medicine. 

The Medical Society of the County of 
Kings and the Academy of Medicine of Brook- 
lyn, sends to you its felicitations and best 
wishes for continued success of the Pete Lar- 
sen Medical Center. This is a momentous 
occasion both to industry, labor, and medi- 
cine. It demonstrates that important health 
problems can be solved in a democratic way 
without the aid of foreign socialistic ide- 
ologies. 

The people of our free, great city receive 
the best medical care and are among the 
healthiest in the world. No person can hon- 
estly state that he has been medically ne- 
giected if he only sought medical care which 
is made available to him by the city of New 
York, through its hospitals and health de- 
partment and by the medical profession. In 
1955 it was estimated that the physicians in 
the County of Kings have donated medical 
services in clinics and nonprofit and munici- 
pal hospitals to the amount of $40 million. 

However, the great majority of our péople 
do not seek charity; they want to be paid 
fairly for their labors and are willing to pay 
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The cost of medical care has increased qy;. 
ing the past decade. So has the cost of every 
commodity, including food, clothing, ang 
wages. .- 

Newer miracle drugs have been discovereg 
in the past years. When penicillin was firs 
made available it cost the physician $2 80 per 
cubic centimeter. Salk vaccine when put op 
the market cost the physician, only 1 year 
ago, $1.50 per cubic centimeter. The mycin 
drugs still cost 90 cents a tablet, and some 
even more. In 1955, it has been estimateg 
that $3.4 billion was received by physicians 
throughout the country for complete meqj-. 
cal care. Three and seven-tenths billion 
dollars were the hospital costs, $2.3 billion 
were spent for drugs and appliances, one. 
eighth billion dollars went for nursing ang 
other charges, therefore, only one-third of 
the total cost for medical care can be justly 
charged to the medical profession as service 
Tees. . 

A sound, healthy public makes a sound 
country. Not all sick people require hos- 
pitalization. Overutilization of hospitals in. 
creases the cost of maintaining the hospitals, 
It is cheaper to treat ambulatory patients at 
home and doctor’s offices and health centers 
such as this one, provided the necessary diag- 
nostic procedures can be obtained. The 
problem of how to provide the employee with 
ambulatory diagnosis and treatment is one 
that has to be solved by management, labor, 
and medicine. It is a problem of who will 
pay for the services. 

* Management, through its day-to-day con- 
duct builds the character of a firm by the 
fairness and integrity of its business deal. 
ings. But the reputation of any firm as to 
the quality of its product or service is solely 
the results of labor. Management can assure 
these results by fair and humane treatment 
of its employees. All men regardless of sta- 
tion in life have an inherent dignity which 
must be recognized and reckoned with by 
management if a superior quality of product 
or service is to be maintained. Management 


“may have the best shop equipment available, 


but if its employees are not healthy, both 
physically and mentally, then the quantity 
and quality of their output along with the 
firm’s reputation inevitably suffer. § Maxi- 
mum results can only be achieved and main- 
tained where management and labor recog- 
nize the inalienable prerogatives of each 
other with the mutual respect such recogni- 
tion engenders and by operating as a team. 

Good health involves proper nutrition, 
housing, clothing, and the discovery and 
correction of remediable impairments. All 
of these may be purchased by those who have 
the ability to pay for them. There is a defi- 
nite relationship between health and the eco- 
nomic status of the individual. 

Management contributes to the health of 
its employees by increasing their ability to 
maintain health by paying good wages and 
by providing certain additional benefits, such 
as diagnostic clinics and nonprofit voluntary 
health insurance programs. 

Twenty years ago, 144 million people were 
covered by some form of health insurance. 
In 1949, there were 50 million people covered 
by voluntary health insurance plans. Or- 
ganized medicine then conterided that vol- 
untary coverage would expand, thus obviat- 
ing the need for Government insurance. The 
following figures prove that this was a good 
estimate of the situation. One hundred and 
ten million persons are now covered {or 
physicians’ charges for survery, 542 million 
for medical charges in hospitals, 10 million 
for major medical expenses (catastrophic). 

Very little provision is made in the average 
group insurance plans which will provide for 
ambulatory diagnosis and treatment and pre- 
ventive medicine. The employee must pay 


' for this type of medical care. He will do 50 


if the need appears to be urgent. If it does 
not so appear, he may use his money {or 
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me other purpose with the result that many 
som’ ments are not discovered and treated. 
pillion in terms of services and lost. produc- 
tion. It does not include the economic loss 
incurred by employees whose efficiency is at 
a low ebb. This loss in dollars is greater 
than the $3% billion that the medical pro- 
tession receives for its services throughout 

country. e 
industry by doing its part to keep the 
worker healthy is not taking on an unneces- 

purden but is protecting its own inter- 
ests. Even the most comprehensive medical 
program will be less costly than the losses 

through work absenteeism. 

Medicine knows that it must get into the 
act and industry depends upon medicine to 

cipate in this program. 

Medicine must determine the physical abil- 
ities and limitations compatible with the 
demands of a job that an employee is seek- 
ing. Is the employee an undue compensa- 
tion risk? Will he be an absentee problem? 
Is the employee mentally fit for the job he 
geeks? What is his attitude toward society, 
and his fellow worker, and his employer? 
The physician must acquaint himself with 

e job. 
ie health center will help the physician 
provide the necessary answers. Diagnostic 
rocedures are costlier than the actual treat- 
ment of disease. This center, the only and 
the first of its kind in Brooklyn, with the 
cooperation of management, labor, and the 
medical profession, will prove that the above 
can be accomplished and that there is no 
need for any compulsory health insurance 








acts. 

The Medical Society of the County of Kings 
is willing and ready, to participate in this 
health center where the results of these diag- 
nostic ures will be transferred to the 


patient’s family physician of his own choice. 





Capital Praise for McCormack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article of commendation to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman JoHN W. McCormack, which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe of 
April 29, 1957: 

CAPITAL PRAISE FOR MCCORMACK 
To THe Eprror: 

Members of the Washington Group of 
Housewives United (an unpaid lobby of 
housewives) would like, through your paper, 
to congratulate the housewives in the 12th 
District of Massachusetts on the fine work 
their , the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack, did for them recently in the 
ae of Representatives in Washington, 

It was during debate on the floor of the 
House: The question was whether or not 
to accept the amendment of Representative 
CuaRLes R. Jones, of North Carolina, to cut 
the requested appropriation of the Food and 
Drug Administration by $1,327,000, 

As wives and mothers who run our house- 
holds on budgets, we are quite economy- 
minded ourselves. But we are not for 
economy at all costs. And we were not for 
economy then at the expense and well-being 
of our families. There were other places 
Where we felt the Federal budget might get 
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cut, but not in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Your Representative, Mr. McCormack, 
made a fine speech in Congress in favor of 
giving the FDA the appropriation asked for 
(which had already been approved by the 
President’s Bureau of the Budget and by the 
House Appropriations Committee). 

In the end, your Congressman’s point of 
view won out: The requested appropriation 
was granted. 

Mrs Louis B. WRIGHT, 
President. 
Mrs. RoBERT Y. KERR, 
Legislative Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Townsend Plan Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years legislation embodying the 
principles of the Townsend plan “pay-as- 
you-go Federal social security for all” 
have been before the Congress. Last 
year, for instance, I joined with the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GuBSER] 
in sponsoring the Townsend plan bill in 
the 84th Congress. 

I have today introduced the new 
Townsend plan bill which differs from 
previous Townsend bills, but not with 
respect to any basic principle, objective 
or standard. As a classification, it may 
generally be said that the new bill differs 
in terms of legislative form, in respect 
to technical form. 

CHANGES IN 1957 TOWNSEND PLAN BILL 


First. The 1957 Townsend plan bill is 
specially drafted as an-amendment to the 
Social Security Act, repealing or suspend- 
ing, as the applicable case may be, the 
various provisions of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Federal Disability 
Insurance title II and instituting in 
Place thereof the Townsend plan pro- 
gram, 

Second. It provides for a transitional 
period and process whereunder it would 
be eased into effect, starting at a low rate 
of tax and benefits, these gradually in- 
creasing during the first year and a half, 
thereby progressively absorbing the bene 
fits existing under the present system— 
without anyone being in any way dis- 
lodged or subjected to any less benefit 
that they are receiving. Likewise the tax 
system would be correspondingly brought 
into effect on a progressive basis, start- 
ing at 1 percent and increasing to a final 
maturity of 2 percent over a period of 
about a year and a half. 

This transitional feature provides for 
the using of the reserve fund of OASI 
for precisely what it was created to be 
used for, namely, payment of the bene- 
fits under OASI, until the development of 
the Townsend program fully displaces 
them by way of absorbing them and pro- 
gressing on to the maturity of the fully 
adequate benefits of the Townsend 
program, 
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Third. The 1957 Townsend plan bill 
specifically defines the objective it seeks. 
It provides that each year the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under its Census Bu- 
reau work of annually surveying the dis- 
tribution of money income in the United 
States population, report to Congress 
each year, specifically, what rate of tax 
would have been necessary during the 
preceding year, under the program, in 
order for the overall income of the aged 
population not to have been inferior to 
that of the younger adult population. 
This feature is designed to create a situa- 
tion under which the Congress and every- 
body else will henceforth know, as a mat- 
ter of clear record exactly what the rela- 
tive position of the aged is economically. 
This provision would create a basis on 
which everybody could henceforth deal 
with the primary question of “just how 
much pensions should justly be” on a 
basis of fact. Up to now, this question 
of exactly how much pensions really 
ought to be has not been officially dealt 
with. The Townsend program is funda- 
mentally predicated upon exactly that 
study and approach to the whole prob- 
lem. This bill would provide, in the 
Social Security Act, the legal require- 
ment that this question be authentically 
reported on each year, to Congress by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Fourth. There have always been a long 
list of arguments, in principle academic 
arguments, about the workability of the 
gross income tax predicated in the Town- 
send plan. This bill provides, in its defi- 
nition of “gross income” the conclusive 
end to this whole field of confusion, 
purely theoretical and academic argu- 
ment and of wasted time and effort deal- 
ing with entirely unrealistic claims and 
counterclaims very simply: Since 1933, 
a genuine gross income tax has been op- 
erating with unchallenged efficiency and 
practicality in the State of Indiana. 
Correcting jurisdictional references, the 
precise text of the definition of gross 
income contained in the Indiana Gross 
Income Tax Act of 1933, as amended up 
to and including 1953, is incorporated in 
the 1957 Townsend plan bill. 

It is specifically to be noted that this 
does not constitute any change in prin- 
ciple or departure in policy b, the Town- 
send organization. The tax proposed in 
the Townsend bill has traditionally been 
exactly what is now proposed. How- 
ever, there have always been those, in 
and out of Congress, who insisted per- 
sistently that the Indiana tax really was 
not the same, was in reality quite dif- 
ferent from the Townsend proposal. 
Actually the definition of the tax base 
in the Townsend plan bill is precisely 
identical with that in the Indiana law. 

Fifth. Citations to the Internal Rev- 
enue Act, bearing upon tax procedures 
are converted so as to cite the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sixth. The 1957 Townsend plan bill 
provides for old-age retirement at the 
age of 60 years; for full benefits to per- 
sons disabled between ages 18 through 
59; for full benefits for female heads of 
family groups with one or more depend- 
ent children; and for proportionate 
benefits of one-third the full benefit 
rate for dependent children under 18. 
This last is new coverage. 
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Seventh. The 1957 Townsend plan bill 
does not require compulsory spending 
of benefits by beneficiaries. 

Eighth. The 1957 bill does not require 
complete and outright, all-or-nothing 
retirement by beneficiaries, but encour- 
ages their participation in the Nation’s 
productivity—but, at the same time, it 
provides a deterrent sufficient to prevent 
pensioners from selling their services so 
cheaply as to constitute unfair compe- 
tition with other work seekers. The 
provision is that above the amount of 
$75 per month, adult beneficiaries would 
lose $1 of their benefit for each full $2 
earned in employment or self-employ- 
ment. For the secondary beneficiaries, 
the children, they, too, would lose $1 
of their benefit for each full $2 per 
month in excess of $50 earned in em- 
ployment or self-employment. 

Ninth. The requirement of citizenship 
is eliminated as a condition of qualifi- 
cation to receive benefits. In place of 
it is the requirement that any person 
over 18 must have resided in the United 
States for a total of not less than 10 
years in order to qualify. The reasons 
for this alteratior are manifold; but suf- 
fice it to point out that very rare would 
be the citizen of the United States who 
would not satisfy this requirement be- 
fore his childhood was over. At the same 
time, this residence requirement, im- 
posed on our own citizens, would abridge 
the treaties we have with various na- 
tions, reciprocally agreeing that we treat 
each others’ nationals exactly as we 
treat our own citizens; and it would con- 
clusively bar persons from becoming sim- 
ply retirement emigrees to the United 
States, as all would have to be here long 
enough to support the system quite sig- 
nificantly before being eligible to draw 
its benefits. 

The bill exempts dependent children 
from this residence requirement even if 
the adults upon whom they depend may 
be barred by its residence requirement. 
These changes in the Townsend bill are 
not changes in any sense of principle, 
methodology, or standard. In reality, 
they are developments in the line of in- 
corporating into an actual legislative in- 
strument—a bill—provisions and defini- 
tions which more fully and, in fact, pretty 
completely embody and express the prin- 
ciples and meaning of the Townsend plan 
in the form of a law. 

There are many reasons why this proj- 
ect was not feasible in former times, the 
most compelling, for example, being his- 
torical, namely, that the thinking of Con- 
gress has not reached the point of sur- 
render to certain very fundamental ten- 
ets of the Townsend plan. In the 1956 
amendments to social security Congress 
really gave in to universal coverage; they 
gave in the very basic principle of disabil- 
ity insurance; they cracked on the very 
severe issue of reduction of the age of eli- 
gibility for retirement. Prior to these 
events the Townsend movement was re- 
stricted to fighting for these fundamen- 
tals which were necessary as “breaks” in 
the structure of the present social-secu- 
rity system before the real fight toward 
the Townsend plan could be planned 
timewise. 

With these changes accomplished as 
outlined above, the turn in the road was 


population 
over its 1947 number—while the 
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at hand, the opinion of Congress has 
changed fundamentally, and the specifics 
can be designed. This new bill embodies 
that new, final stage of evolution in the 
fight toward the Townsend plan. The 
1957 Townsend plan bill is the first em- 
bodiment of the Townsend plan in terms 
of these long-fought-for and now ac- 
complished necessary achievements in 
the development of the thinking of Con- 
gress on the subject of social security. It 
is in this very comprehensive and com- 
plex sense that this bill is new or differ- 
ent. It is not different in its principles, 
methodology, or standards. ‘ 

THE NEED FOR TOWNSEND PLAN LEGISLATION 


The need for this type of legislation is 
embodied, first, in the fact that we have a 
Social Security Act in the first place. 
This means that in 1935 Congress rec- 
ognized that the social security problem 
existed to such a degree that the act was 
adopted. This realization extended to 
the level of the problem being recognized 
as, in principle at least, a national, not a 
local or regional problem, a problem re- 
quiring basically Federal legislative ac- 
tion. This legislative action in itself 
certified to the ruling conviction that 
privately the problem could not be han- 
dled. Placed on the fundamentally 
Federal base, it recognized that the prob- 
lem was beyond the capabilities of local 
and even State governmental scope. The 
consequent actions of Congress after 
1935, and up to and including 1956, cer- 
tify unanswerably that this opinion as to 
the problem has continuously solidified 
and strengthened. 

The system of OASI and Federal] dis- 
ability insurance—its latest phase—has 
done good as far as it has gone, or could 
go. When it is all summed up, how- 
ever, the truth is this: We have a social 
security problem simply because the 
great majority of the American people 
reach old age and find themselves lack- 
ing the financial ability to command in- 
come and living standards reasonably 
comparable to the general standards of 
living prevailing around them. As a 
matter of fact, about 22 percent of per- 


.sons aged 65 and over in the United 


States, as of 1955, had no money-income 
whatsoever from any source; they are 
totally dependent people. 

The Townsend plan is based squarely 
on the belief that Americans should 
achieve economic sufficiency and inde- 
pendence as the final result of life. 

In February 1954, thé Social Security 
Bulletin carried an article by Jecob 
Fisher of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, namely, postwar changes in the 
income position of the aged. This report 
shows: 

The population aged 65 and over in- 
creased 17 percent from 1947 through 
1952—-while the total population aged 
14 and over increased only 5 percent— 
but their share of total personal income 
increased from 7 percent in 1947 to only 
8 percent in 1952. 

Analysis of Census Bureau data shows 
the share of the elderly to have been 7.3 
percent in 1953, 7.7 percent in 1954, and 
7.9 percent in 1955. By 1955, the aged 

had increased 31.7 percent 
total 
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population aged 14 and over increaseq 
only 8.3 percent. Thus, the average 
aged person’s comparative income po,). 
tion declined, seriously, from the pitify}), 
inferior 1947 level to an even more in? 
ferior level in 1953, 1954, and 1955. Tp, 
increase of the aged as a portion of the 
total population continues unabated 
while their total share of income remain; 
unchanging. 

This took place despite congressiona) 
action in 1950 increasing OASI benegi; 
by 70 percent and in spite of congres. 
sional actions in 1952 and 1954. It too; 
place in spite of the dramatic increase of 
private pension systems and the libera)j. 
zation of just about every existing public 
and private retirement system as wel], 

Since World War II, OAST has not only 
failed to solve the social security prop. 
lem; it has even failed to prevent it from 
getting worse. 

Furthermore, a 1955 report from the 
Social Security Administration plainly 
warns that to establish even so modest 
a minimum OASI benefit as $75 a month 
would entail payroll tax rates so high as 
to endanger public support of its cop. 
tributory principle, in their view. 

Unabated surpluses of production dic. 
tate that we must Keep buying power 
abreast of our ever-expanding ability to 
produce. Unless we stop destruction of 
the average American’s buying power 
upon his reaching old age, this can never 
be done. This is what OAST has proven 
unable to do. It is exactly what the 
Townsend plan will do. 

Added to what we authentically know 
the American people can do privately for 
their retirement, Townsend plan benefits 
will end poverty and dependence in old 
age, retiring all persons on fair economic 
equality with their fellow adults in gen- 
eral—thus amplifying buying power, the 
only way prosperously to absorb sur- 
pluses. 

Therefore, the Townsend plan should 
be adopted immediately, in place of the 
present system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

HOW THE 1957 TOWNSEND BILL WOULD work 


This is a program that is capable of 
specific illustration. On the first day of 
the sixth month following the enactment 
of this bill, the program would go into 
effect. For purposes of simplicity, let us 
assume that this effective date of the 
program were January 1. 

Then as of January 1, the tax pro- 
posed in this bill would go into effect and 
the present payroll tax—the National In- 
surance Contributions Act—would cease 
under the repeal provision of the bill. 
For the 6-month period of January 
through June the gross income tax would 
operate at the rate of l percent. For the 
ith, 8th and 9th months, the tax-rate 
would be advanced to 1% percent: for 
the 10th, 11th and 12th months—through 
December—the tax-rate would be ad- 
vanced to 1% percent; for the 13th, 14th 
and 15th months, the tax-rate would be 
advanced to 1% percent; and for 16th 
and all succeeding months the tax-rate 
would be 2 percent.- Meanwhile, as of the 
first of the seventh month, the revenue 
collected from the first month, less spe- 
cifically the cost of administration for 
that first month, would be distributed 4s 
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penefits to the beneficiaries qualified as 
of that date to receive them. The 
amount of benefits would be determined 
py simply dividing the revenue available 
py the number of primary beneficiaries 
plus the number of secondary benefi- 
ciari and others not quali- 
fed for the full primary benefit—con- 
yerted into the number of primary bene- 
fciaries the sum of their fractions repre- 


“i of the first of the eighth month, the 
revenue available from the second month 
would be so distributed; and, thereafter, 
as of the first of each month there would 
be distributed as benefits the revenue 
collected from the sixth preceding 
month. Thus, as the tax-rate matured 
and as beneficiaries qualified the pro- 
gram would ease into effect over a period 
of about a year and a half. 

Statistical studies show that the first 
benefits under this program, as of the 
seventh month, would probably be ‘be- 
tween $60 and $70 per month. In each 
succeeding month, obviously, they would 
rise, generally—and Starting with the 
12th month—when the revenue collected 
under the first advance of the tax rate 
to 1% percent would come up for distri- 
pution—benefits would certainly rise 
then and thereafter. 2 

The 1957 Townsend plan bill provides 
that benefits under OASI and disability 
insurance would continue to be paid to 
whatever extent they might be greater 
than the benefits being paid at any given 
time under the Townsend program, and 
to the extent that such benefits under 
OASI would continue to be paid, they 
would be paid out of the reserve funds 
of OASI. 

However, since the- average benefit 
under OASI—that is, the average retired 
worker’s primary benefit—is only about 
$63 a month—and wives’ benefits little 
over half of that, and widow’s benefits, 
and so forth, about three-fourths of it— 
it is clear that most OASI benefits would 
immediately be absorbed by the benefits 
under this program. As this program 
matured under the full 2 percent rate 
of the gross income tax, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that all benefits under the 
‘present system would be absorbed. Thus, 
it is to be noted that a total transition 
from the present system to the Town- 
send program is provided for and spelled 
out in the 1957 Townsend plan bill. At 
no time would any beneficiary of the 
present program get a single penny less 
than the present program provides for 
him, but, duly, they would all receive 
far better benefits than are presently 
provided for. All benefit-obligations of 
the present system would be completely 
honored. 


Beneficiaries under the Townsend pro- 
gram would be all persons aged 60 and 
over retired from gainful occupation; 
all persons 18 through 59 who are totally 
and permanently disabled; all female 
heads of having dependent 
children under 18 in their family groups 
and all such dependent children and 
orphans unGer 18 years of age—these 
latter to receive benefits in the amount 
of one-third of the current primary 
benefit being paid to the foregoing. This 
benefit coverage of the people of the 
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United States certainly takes account of 
all who could possibly expect to qualify 
under any of the present programs of the 
Social Security Act; and it takes into 
coverage the few elements that OASI still 
excludes. Any possible exceptions to the 
coverage of this program who might pos- 
Sibly be entitled to benefits under the 
present programs are hard to imagine, 
indeed, especially once the Townsend 
program is fully instituted under its full 
tax rate of 2 percent. Whatever possible 
cases there might be, they would obvi- 
ously be so infrequent and so few that 
they do not constitute anything of such 
magnitude as to be classed as a problem. 
The Townsend program, once operating 
under the full support of the 2 percent 
rate of the gross income tax—as indi- 
cated by 1955 statistics on the popula- 
tion, the distribution of income, and the 
volume of business in the United States— 
would provide primary benefits of the 
order of $130 to $140 a month. 

This level of benefits, under the cover- 
age provided for in the Townsend bill, 
would involve a revenue of about $2.5 
billion a month. The immediate ques- 
tion becomes this: How can so large a 
number of beneficiaries at these benefit 
levels be justified? In other words, the 
immediate question to be settled is that 
raised by those who are forever de- 
nouncing anything that is going to cost 
money. Obviously, this is a program the 
financial features of which really raise 
their dander. However, the answer is 
not difficult to set forth. 

The first fact is a simple one: As of 
1955, the group aged 65 and over lacked 
by 48 percent an equal income share as 
compared with the younger adults— 
aged 25 through 64. They endured this 
lack—about 22 percent of them having 
no income whatsoever from any source— 
despite all the programs presently in 
force under the social-security system 
as it is, despite all other public and pri- 
vate programs, despite the expanded 
rates of savings and investment that 
these times of unprecedented prosperity 
afford. 

The nub of the matter is that less than 
the Townsend program will not fill the 
gap, will not eliminate the economic 
inferiority of the aged. Less will not 
secure the future of the younger people 
from the fate of economic deterioration 
when they reach old age, and so forth. 

So, it comes down simply to this: Is 
the solution of the social-security prob- 
lem a beneficial thing to our society or 
not? If it is a beneficial thing to do, 
then it is worth the price. The Town- 
send program is simply the only one 
ever designed and put forth actually to 
eliminate, fully solve this problem. If 
the problem is ever to be solved in any 
other way than through the Townsend 
program, it will have to be by providing 
the same standard of benefits for the 
same number and classes of people as 
are provided for under the 1957 Town- 
send plan bill. That is all there is to it, 
in reality. Either the problem is a valid 
one and should be solved or it should not. 

To those who say that the financial 
magnitude of the problem has been over- 
estimated, I say that economic suffi- 
ciency and independence should be .the 
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final reward in life for the people of the 
United States; that this requires two 
things: First, that people, retired peo- 
ple primarily in this context, not be sub- 
jected to an income level that involves 
poverty, insufficiency in terms of the ac- 
tual general living standards of the 
times; and, second, that as an overall 
group retired people should enjoy an 
up-to-date share in income and living 
standards as compared to those enjoyed 
by younger adult people. Less than this 
constitutes inferiority, lack of freedom 
and independence, curtailment of the 
ability to participate fully in the social, 
economic life of the day—injustice, in 
short. The Townsend plan bill is calcu- 
lated on the basis of those convictions 
and standards. ; 

Now, if somebody feels, in their own 
view, that less than this is really an 
answer, let them state how much they 
believe should be the share of the aged. 
On this basis the whole matter can be 
settled; but the burden of proof is theirs. 
The Townsend plan bill alone is based 
upon the square question, “How much 
should an old-age pension be?’ The 
Townsend bill provides the ways and 
means of providing the answer to 
achieving that pension—whatever it 
should be. 

Since it is self-evident that whatever 
the final decision of Congress turns out 
to be as to what an old-age pension 
really ought to be, provide for, there still 
remains this unassailable truth—‘It 
will require just as much money to be 
raised for just as many people under any 
other plan as under the Townsend plan.” 
Therefore, the whole question reverts 
back to the primary one: Is the genuine 
solution of this problem of social security 
desirable or not? 

To those who feel that it is desirable, 
we present the Townsend plan, embody- 
ing’the defined ways and means of solv- 
ing it. To those who do not wish its 
solution we say, “It is time you frankly 
said so.” This is the essence of the 
Townsend plan bill. 





The Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Examiner on April 15, 
195T: 

The arrogance of Rostmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield has brought about a 
bureaucratic shakedown of Congress and the 
American taxpayers. 

His arrogance succeeded last Saturday in 
canceling all regular mail deliveries in the 
United States on a business day, for the first 
time in history. 

It has succeeded, beginning today, in cur- 
tailing deliveries and hours when post offices 
are open to the public. 
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Mr. Summerfield high-pressured a congres- 
sional committee into voting him $41 million 
extra to run his Department through the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, ending June 30. 
But even this did not move him to call off 
his cutback of services. He demands the 
money in hand. 

His arrogance has hampered the operations 
of business and gravely inconvenienced the 
American people. ; 

The crack-of-doom methods he has used 
raise questions of his efficiency and compe- 
tence. 

Whatever bureaucratic victory he has 
gained, the Postmaster General has lost the 
confidence of th? public. 

He ought to resign. 


Asia Has Two Real Fears: The Power of 
Red China and the Uncertainty Regard- 
ing the Steadfastness of American 
Policy in Firm Opposition to Red 
China’s Aggressive Designs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Walker Stone, editor 
in chief of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
One marvels at the incredible specula- 
tions by some Americans regarding the 
nebulous advantages which they believe 
might conceivably come from recogni- 
tion of or trade with Red China, while 
they ignoré the absolutely certain dis- 
astrous results such acceptance of Com- 
munist China would produce among our 
allies in Asia, the strategically located 
overseas Chinese in southeast Asian 
countries, the neutrals who realizing 
their own weaknesses are waiting to see 
which side is going to win in Asia, and 
the enslaved millions behind the Iron 
Curtain who hope and pray that we will 
remain steadfast on the outside while 
they resist valiantly from the inside. 

When have we ever been successful in 
improving our own situation by helping 
our enemies become stronger? 

The article follows: 

Asi4’s REaL Fear: Rep CHINA—FRAGILE BAL- 
ANCE ON COMMUNISM 

RaNcGOon, Burma, April 10.—Back in the 
late war, when his country was overrun by 
the Japanese, President Manuel Quezon of 
the then Philippine Commonwealth ran his 
government-in-exile from Washington. 

“I’m not worriéd about Japan,” he said 
then. “When the Americans get around to it, 
they’ll make short work of the. Japs. What 
worries me is that out of all this holocaust 
may emerge a warlike, aggressive China. 
That would mean trouble in Asia for genera- 
tions to come.” es 

President Quezon never lived to see his 
Filipino people gain independence, nor his 
dire prophecy fulfilled on Asia's future. 

MYTH GROWS 

The great population and land mass of 
mainland China today compose the central 
magnet which shapes and twists the politics 
of free Asia countries around Red China’s 
crescent rim from Japan to Burma, 
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The prewar myth of the white man's in- 
vincibility has given way to a new myth of 
Red China’s invincibility. 

This was helped along when the United 
Nations settled for a phony armistice in sub- 
stitute for victory in Korea and the French 
were driven ingloriously from their Indo- 
china colonies. 


PROVES REAL MENACE 


The Peiping radio never lets up in its 
belligerent boasts that volunteer Chinese de- 
feated the choice troops of 17 nations in 
Korea, and that Indochinese natives routed 
the flower of the French army at Dienbien- 
phu. 

The white man may still be the whipping 
boy of demagogs in former colonial lands, but 
the real fear of the peoples and governments 
in this area is expansionist communism and 
Red Chinese imperialism. 

Red China has an army second only to 
Russia’s; the world’s third greatest air force, 
surpassed only by Russia’s and America’s, 
and a potential fifth column more menacing 
than any other imperial power ever possessed. 

More than 20 million overseas Chinese 
reside in the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Burma. And their influence is far greater 
than their numbers, for they are the bankers 
and traders who control commerce. Most 
of them balance allegiance between their 
counfries of residence and their fatherland. 
* Had they a free choice and secret ballot 
as between Free China and the Red regime, 
most overseas Chinese, being rugged free- 
enterprisers, probably would vote against 
communism. But so long as there is a pos- 
sibility—it now seems to them more a prob- 
ability—that communism will come out on 
tep, they will avoid alienating themselves 
from the homeland of their ancestors. 

In Bangkok, when the Korean war was on, 
it was said you could tell how the battle was 
going by whether Nationalist Chinese or Red 
Chinese flags were flying in front of Chinese 
shops. Yet Thailand does not recognize Red 
China, and is a member of SEATO. 

In Indonesia, a few weeks ago, when Presi- 
dent Sukarno was barnstorming through 
northeast Sumatra, delivering orations 
against the long-gone Dutch—orations which 
ended always in “Merdeka! Merdeka! Mer- 
deka!” (Freedom, freedom, freedom), al- 
most as many Red Chinese as Indonesian 
flags flew from village shop fronts. 

Red aggressiveness is countered by waver- 
ing neutralism, as in Burma, India, and 
Indonesia. . 

ALIBIS IN TOKYO 

It is countered by indecision and oppor- 
tunism as in Japan where the new Prime 
Minister, Nobusuke Kishi, is basically anti- 
Communist but would like to have his cake 
and eat it, too. He talks in the same breath 
of increasing trade with Red China, com- 
plains there are too many United States 
military forces in Japan, yet alibis for failure 
of Japan to build its own defenses. 

Communist expansion is countered by for- 
titude, by resolute opposition of peoples and 
leaders with a look over the shoulder at what 
the United States will do—as in , For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Vietnam, and Thai- 
land. These are nations which have gam- 
bled that America meant what she said when 
she declared Communist China an outlaw 
nation. 

Americans engaging in academic disputes 
about free press over whether United States 
correspondents should roam through Red 
China or in disputes involving the principle 
of free trade, over whether should be 
sold to Iron Curtain countries—they can- 
not know the effects of their words in this 
part of the world. These are not academic 
questions here. They are matters of life and 
death. When someone sneezes in Washing- 
ton politicians out here catch cold. 


April 39 


Any sign in the United States of yield 
ing to Red China is taken as a step towa:, 
recognition and giving respectability io ). 
Communist regime. ' 

Announcement of Senator ELLENDER’s com 
mittee in favor of selling surplus agricul. 
tural products to Iron Curtain countris, 
is greeted by Manila editorials demanding ;, 
know whether America sticks to a Principle 
only until an opportunity for profit a PPears 
And in Bangkok, opposing political partic, 
scurry for credit in proposing repeal of Tra). 
land’s anti-Communist laws. 

Unlike in America, politicians and Peo. 
pleas out here are up against Communi 
guns, airpower, and fifth columns. : 

Once convinced the United States is com. 
ing to terms with Communist China, polit. 
ical leaders in this part of the world wouiq 
not merely follow a trend, nor even march 
abreast. They would race to make their 
own terms first—as indeed, Burma, Inco. 
nesia and India already have. 


A Tribute to Industry Leaders 


EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
ord, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A: Farley at the annual 
meeting of the Super Market Institute 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 10, 
1957: 

A TRIBUTE To INDUSTRY LEADERS 


I would like to say here at the start how 
happy we of the Coca-Cola Co. are to be your 
host at this session. It affords us an oppor- 
tunity to tell you how highly we regard the 
long associations we have held with so many 
of you. 

You have been gathered at this 12th an- 
nual meeting of the Super Market Institute 
to discuss How To Strike a Profitable Bal- 
ance Through Management, People, and Pro- 
ductivity. You have been considering the 
various aspects of this current topic. But 
I don’t believe that, in your busy probings 
of the problems at hand, you’ve had time to 
reflect on the part your industry and your 
leaders have played in the drama of change 
in American life. - 

For, through the improvements in your 
businesses, affecting so many facets of daily 
living, you have been responsible, probably 
more than any other one industry, in help- 
ing to bring more convenience, quality, and 
luxury to one the fundamental parts of 
everyday living—the dinner table. Because 
of these innovations the American {amy 
has an opportunity to enjoy the pleasures 
that other technological advancements have 
provided. . 

I would like to take you back with me now 
to my own mother’s grocery store at Grassy 
Point, N. Y¥., during the second decade of 
this century. It was a small store, stocked 
with an assortment of foods, staples, sundry 
items. My mother, one of my brothers oF 
myself took turns behind the counter. 

We had to watch carefully in the dimly 
lighted store when we scoped up a handful 
of non-brand cookies from the cracker ba!- 
rel that the open bag did not spill on the 
non-standard swinging scale. And, after we 
had scurried to fill the orders of the house- 
wife, we might often be asked to keep #0 
eye on the package while she went and 
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store was larger, more often than 





supplies, a good portion of them 


almost inaccessible top shelf. 

Then, almost simultaneously, changes oc- 
curred in the industry—in packaging, sell- 
ing merchandising, wholesaling, and retail- 
all toward making the one-stop shop- 
ing concept more efficient and profitable. 
Pm oldest food chain—Great Atlantic & 
pacific Tea Co.—developed under the guid- 
ance of the Hartford family, was one of the 
frst chains to use the ideas of a convenient 

















articles at low prices. 





pioneers who blazed new trails in the de- 
velopment of the food industry. 

smith M. Flickinger, a wholesaler from 
Buffalo, who believed that a group of re- 
tailers associated with their wholesaler to 
promote & brand through a common name 
could meet chainstore competition. He 
started the Red & White Corp. and lived to 
count his system used among 5,000 stores in 
34 States with $114 billion in sales. 

J. Frank Grimes, a Chicago accountant, 
who contributed to the voluntary chain 
movement with the master plan of teaching 
the independent to increase volume and re- 
duce overhead and thus lower prices. The 
system became the Independent Grocers Al- 
liance of America. 

Clarence Saunders, a grocery salesman 
from Virginia, who opened probably the 
first self-service grocery store—Piggly Wig- 
gly—at Memphis, Tenn., in 1916. The in- 
novations of a turnstile and checkout 
counter, his visionary step, were significant 
milestones in supermarket development and 
paved the way for future supermarket own- 
ers. At one time there were 2,660 Piggly 
Wiggly stores across the country. 

William H. Albers, whose Albers Super Mar- 
kets, Inc., in Cincinnati, during the early 
1930's, was probably the first use of the term 
“supermarket” im a company trade style. 
This pioneer and statesman in your industry 
became the first president of your institute 
and helped to formulate policy. At the first 
meeting of your organization 20 years ago he 
stressed the importance of sound merchan- 
dising with correct pricing of nationally ad- 
vertised foods to stimulate increased good 
will and confidence of both the manufactur- 
ers and the customers. 

Albert Ralph, of Ralph’s Grocery Co. of Los 
Angeles: One of the first in the food busi- 
prs Es develop systematized markets. In- 

bly, a few of the structures built 30 years 
ago for his business are in use today. 

Joe Weingarten, of J. Weingarten, Inc., of 
Houston, Tex., one of the first operators to 
use walk-in refrigerators and a “kiddie” car 
to transport on wheels the shopper's basket. 
through the aisles. He has served for sev- 
eral terms as your president. 

Michael Cullen, who caused.a stir when he 
took over an empty building at Jamaica, 
N. ¥., in 1930, stacked piles of merchandise 
in baskets and on shelves, made up handbills 
in large type to advertise his new operation, 
teduced both the overhead and the profit 
margin to try and give the greatest price 
benefit possible to the consumer. His flam- 
boyant departure from customary business 
operations attracted the attention of com- 
Petitors, who in turn modified their own 
business because of the drastic measures em- 
ployed in “King Kullen” markets. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America for the past 25 
years, who recently was honored by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York for his contri- 
butions to the industry in f. cooper- 
ation betweeh manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. He was the speaker at your first con- 





of sight beneath the counter. 


food store with standardized, labeled, and , 
Pow let’s look at some of the individual © 
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vention, when he advocated constructive 
planning for mutual problems and interests 
of the manufacturer and retailer. Last year 
you presented to him the William H. Albers 
award for improving relationships between 
these two interests in the food industry. 

~ John Logan, president of the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains since its organiza- 
tion in 1936: Through his leadership with 
farm groups and food-chain executives, a 
program was evolved to move into the mar- 
ket place large supplies of farm products 
temporarily in abundance. His efforts in 
combating food-chainstore taxes have helped 
to stop the growth of that campaign. 

Watson Rogers, head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Brokers, who welded food 
brokers into an ethical group performing a 
service for both the operator without a sales 
force and the one who did. 

Campbell Stewart, president of the Certi- 
fied Grocers of California, who proved that 
an- individual retailer, through collective 
buying, can be successful. He began his 
business with the purchase of a carload of 
soap and promoted it into one of the largest 
distribution units in the country. 

Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States, who has helped to 
guide that great organization for so many 
years. 

Clarence Birdseye, a Brooklyn inventor 
who traveled to Labrador as a fur trader and 
conceived a process for quick-freezing foods. 
The method of rapid freezing, foods frozen 
in containers by pressing them, between re- 
frigerated metal plates, resulted in a new 
line of convenience foods with almost un- 
limited merchandising possibilities for the 
operator and a timesaver for the home- 
maker. 

Daniel Gerber, whose attempt to save his 
wife effort and time in preparing foods for 
their child, led to a new line of convenience 
foods. Strained foods have been expanded 
for adult consumption and are now a part 
of regular shelf displays. 

Clarence Francis, retired chairman of 
General Foods Corp., helped to found this 
giant organization and then was instru- 
mental in molding it into probably the larg- 
est manufacturer of packaged goods. He 
has been a leader in the food industry for 
decades. 

Many of the pioneers and statesmen. in 
your business whom I have mentioned, as 
well as others, put in long hours with the 
Government in Washington during the de- 
pression years of the thirties and later in 
World War II. These representatives gave 
unselfishly of their energy and time to help 
feed the Nation during an era of legislative 
codes and later, in the war years, to see that 
men and women in uniform here and over- 
seas, as well as the populace on the home 
front, had adequate food supplies. 

Ironically, the emergencies of war were 
responsible for a number of technological 
advancements in food production, packag- 
ing and distribution. Short-cut production 
methods applied to meet time requirements 
were utilized later for peacetime manufac- 
turing. 

Many a blueprint containing an inven- 
tor’s ideas was rolled off the drawing board 
and onto-a shelf for the duration because of 
wartime restrictions. But it was at this 
time that the industry could look at itself 
and decide what changes would be most 
beneficial to it. And, with the relaxation of 
wartime regulations, numerous improve- 
ments benefiting the consumer came off the 
assembly line. : 

You know, being a member of the Coca- 
Cola family, I’m familiar with a motto of the 
Coca-Cola Co. that e~presses the aim of this 
industry as well as our own business. We 
strive to put ice-cold Coca-Cola within an 
arm’s reach of desire. This is, in fact, the 
purpose of all the manufacturing, merchan- 
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dising, and distribution connected with the 
industry—even to stocking the shelves in the 
supermarket—to bring products within an 
arm’s reach of desire. 

As a part of your, great industry, we have 
other things in common. Nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, the year that marked the be- 
ginning of self-service, is also the year in 
which the regular-size bottle for Coca-Cola 
as we know it today was introduced to be- 
come one of the most well-known packages 
in the world. 

And, like you, we continue to experiment 
for improvement in bringing our product to 
the consumer. Under the administration of 
Robert W. Woodruff in the past, and, it goes 
without saying, now as well, we at Coca- 
Cola endeavor to place a standard-quality, 
well advertised and merchandised product 
in the hand of the consumer in the most 
effective and economical manner. Our re- 
search has aided us in pioneering the pro- 
duction of cartons, vending machines, and 
other equipment that have benefited the soft- 
drink industry as well as us. 

Refiect, gentlemen, on the impact technical 
advancements in this industry have had on 
your day-to-day business and the consumer. 

The use of transparent film for packaging, 
perfected to be moistureproof, developed by 
such scientific investigators as Dr. W. H. 
Charch and J. D. Rankin, of the Du Pont 
organization, brings all types of produce 
and supplies to the consumer in a form that 
the customer can see exactly what is being 
purchased and yet be assured of its fresh- 
ness, quality, and sanitation 

Also, the housewife can feel confident that 
the attractively packaged food she brings 
home contains all the nutrition possible as a 
result of the work of researchers, biochem- 
ists, and others in vitamins, amino acids, 
etc.—nutritionists such as Dr. E, V. McCol- 
lum, Dr. Henry Clapp Sherman, Dr. L. A. 
Maynard, Dr. William C. Rose and T. B. Os- 
borne, and L. B. Mendel. 

In some supermarkets today the customer 
can stroll past row after row of food-o- 
mats—a system of gravity-fed displays and 
dispensers that allow the packages, whether 
they be cartons or cans, to be slid down and 
lifted up with a twist of the housewife’s 
hand. This system was contributed to your 
industry by Lansing P. Shield, president of 
Grand Union Co. 

And as the housewife accumulates pack- 
ages, containers, bottles, cans, etc., during 
her journey up and down the aisles of a 
supermarket she no longer becomes discour- 
aged about the weight of the purchases pil- 
ing up. For S. N. Goldman, head of ACF- 
Wrigley and Humpty-Dumpty and a former 
president of your institute, became an in- 
ventor in addition to his other food store 
activities. He put a folding chair on wheels 
and then successfully improved it until we 
have the relatively light-weight, easily pro- 
pelled shopping cart of today. This literally 
encourages the consumer to stock up on sup- 
plies until she arrives at the checkout coun- 
ter with an order stuffing numerous grocery 
bags. 

Then there are the myriad other inventors 
and builders connected with your industry— 
the refrigeration firms who have kept pace 
with your packaging necessities with im- 
proved storage methods—both for your ware- 
house and the display bins, the lighting ex- 
perts who have assisted both you and your 
customer in the illumination of your market 
and the products, the cash register concerns 
who have calculated when you needed a faster 
checkout system and provided it for you, the 
architects and builders who have adapted 
your constructions to changing community 
life—and many more. 

There is another facet of this industry that 
is significant but not as obvious to the spec- 
tators of our business—communications. As 
this field has mushroomed into a national 
industry it has been difficult at times to keep 
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track as well as inform each other of the 
news, the changes, the trends. The editors of 
your trade publications have in many in- 
stances assisted you in making the correct 
decisions regarding the progress of your or- 
ganization by circulating the vital informa- 
tion and seeing that you had it in printed 
form when you needed it. 

A few of them are: M. M. Zimmerman, 
founder and .editor of Super Market Mer- 
chandising, chairman of your first conven- 
tion, and your first executive secretary; Carl 
Dipman, for many years editor of Progressive 
Grocer and another pioneer in helping the 
growth of food merchandising; Godfrey M. 
Lebhar, founder and editor of Chain Store 
Age and first secretary of the National Chain 
Store Association. 

Gentlemen, you are indeed members of 
one of the greatest industries in this coun- 
try. By pooling your efforts, supplying a va- 
riety of goods, selling them in volume and at 
a low cost, you have helped elevate the stand~ 
ard ofliving of the American people. 

In \addition, you have accomplished an- 
other feat, if I may be permitted a comment 
at this point. When you look back across 
the decades it becomes apparent that the 
American housewife has decided herself 
that she would rather trundle her own shop- 
ping cart through a market, make her own 
selections and tote them, than have a clerk 
perform all these chores. In other words 
she actually would rather do it herself—and 
gentlemen—when you can make a woman 
think she likes to work, well, I call that good 
politics. 

As you know, I started in the food business 
and then transferred to another line of work 
where there was a different system of check- 
outs. Well, I’ve been in the food business 
for a number of years now and I am not only 
happy to be in it, but proud to be a member 
of your industry. 

Let us all strive to maintain the excellent 
standards established by the great pioneers, 
some of whom, but certainly not all of whom 
I’ve tried to bring back before your memory 
today, that this field of service to the Amer- 
ican home can continue to progress. For, 
the work of these pioneers, and many more 
who are nameless, is being forwarded by you 
devoted, able and industrious men. Were 
you not devoted, you would not be here, pro- 
jecting a successful and dynamic past into 
an ‘equally dynamic future of unlimited op- 
portunities for the good of the industry. 

As for these meetings, I believe they are 
a tribute not only to you, but to the imagi- 
nation, ability, and energies of the profes- 
sional staff of the Super Market Institute and 
herewith I feel we should join in a tribute to 
Don Parsons, your executive director, and 
his associates for their splendid work. 

And a particular accolade to those dedi- 
cated men who have given so unstintingly 
of their time and heart to this industry, your 
distinguished past presidents in addition to 
those I have mentioned already—Sidney R. 
Rabb, Claude W. Edwards, and Ray Dillon— 
and your current one, Joseph P. Mott. 

Good luck to you all. 


Time and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


te extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a timely article which 
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appeared in the Boston Herald of April 
29, 1957: 
Time aNd Crvit RIcHTs 

Time is running out on the civil rights 
bill, and unless backers of the measure can 
get speedy action now that the Easter recess 
is over the little group of willful men who 
oppose it will haye won another round. 

Earlier the consensus was that some kind 
of civil rights legislation would be fought 
through this session as a sop to mounting 
public demands. The old lineup of south- 
ern diehards was still there, but the civil 
righters were convinced they had the votes. 

Now the outlook is less certain. The time- 
table of the pro group was to get the measure 
out of committee and ready for floor debate 
before Easter. This was considered neces- 
sary in order to forestall a filibuster which 
would naturally be more effective as the 
session drew to a close and the pressure of 
unfinished business became heavier. 

That deadline already has been missed. 
In the House the bill is still firmly bottled 
up in the Rules Committee, headea by Vir- 
ginia’s hard-bitten Howarp W. SmirH. And 
in the Senate a compainion measure is wait- 
ing consideration by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which is under the thumb of Mississip- 
pi’s EASTLAND. 

Observers say that the two committee 
chairmen cannot hold out much beyond the 
recess, but they are men of strong purposes 
and great parliamentary experience. They 
will have to yield, but it may take a good 
many days yet. 

The prospéct is still good for some final 
action in the House. Once the bill reaches 
the floor there, a vote is unavoidable. But 
can the Senate be moved? It will certainly 
deliberate—at great length—and delibera- 
tion may turn into a filibuster. At this late 
date in the session, even the well-intentioned 
majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, may not 
be able to force action. 

If civil rights legislation fails again this 
year it will be a tribute to the patience and 
ingenuity of the southern bloc. The bloc 
is holding out against seemingly insuperable 
odds. But there is consoliation in the fact 
that it cannot continue to win must longer. 
Ingenuity has a limit. And so does the 
public’s tolerance of delay. _ 

Time is running’against civil rights legis- 
lation this session, but it is running against 
the whole anti-civil-rights position in the 
longer term. The reform will come, if not 
this year, then in 1958 or 1959. The old 
guard has just about talked itself out. 


No Change in Suez Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from press and radio 


point up the fact that Egypt intends to 


continue its policy of aggression against 
Israel, a fact which by this time should 
be most apparent to our Secretary of 
State. These excerpts appeared in the 
April 24, 1957, issue of Israel Digest: 
No CHANGE IN Suez Po.Licy 

“Informed sources in Cairo said that 
Egypt's official policy regarding the passage 
of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal was 
the same as in the past—that is, that 
Egypt was still in a state of war with 
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Israel and that Israeli ships had no ;;,,, 
to pass through the canal.” (Radio p.. 
mascus, March 9.) 7 
“The War Effort Office has notifieg th 
customs houses at Suez and Port saiq thes 
officials of the office will inspect a!) yes.” 
heading for or coming from Israe|.” (a 
Akhbar, Egyptian daily, March 11.) 7 
“Abdul Nasser, in an interview with a oo, 
respondent of the French fewspaper Mat). 
nee Dimanche, said that Egypt will oop. 
tinue to prevent the passage of Israe]j Vessels 
through the Suez Canal.” (Radio Damascus 
March 18.) 
“Nasser, in his talk with Secretary Gener, 
Dag Hammarskjold, today reiterate, his 
claim to the rights of a belligerent, empha. 
sizing that he would not permit the py. 
sage.of Israeli ships through the Suez Can,) 
it was reported by reliable sources in Cairo" 
(A report from the United Press, March 23) 
SOON WE'LL DANCE IN TEL Aviv 
A delegation of Egyptian artists came to 
Jordan to participate in celebrations map. 
ing the ending of the treaty with Great Brit. 
ain. Interviewed by a correspondent of 
Al-Dif’a, Tahiya Kiryuka, a dancer, gaiq: 
“God willing, we shall dance in Tel Aviy i, 
the near future to entertain the Arab armie; 
after they enter that city in triumph” 
(Al-Dif’a, Jordan daily, March 17.) 


Our Overseas Bases Are the One Aq 
Card Which We Hold and Which th 
Soviet Cannot Match 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Virgil Pinkley, editor 
of the Los Angeles Mirror-News: 

- ’ OVERSEAS BASES ESSENTIAL 
(By Virgil Pinkley, Los Angeles Mirror-Nevws 
editor and publisher) 

Trying to get America out of overseas 
bases continues to be a prime objective of 
Russia. 

In addition, we face related problems on 
Okinawa and in the Philippines. § Further, 
Moscow is trying to frighten and blackmail 
Norway and Denmark on the issue of guided 
missile bases as was demonstrated this week. 

Moscow reasons quite logically that if 
United States forces ever left foreign bases 
we probably never would return short of an- 
other global war. It would take months and 
years and fantastic expense to reoccupy 
these bases if they were not in our hands. 
Our withdrawal would cut lines of commu- 
nications and supply and eliminate our vast 
depots. 

For 7 years the Kremlin has striven might- 
ily to break up NATO because Red military 
leaders look upon this entire organization 1 
Scandinavia, Western Europe, Italy, Iberia, 
the Mediterranean, Greece and Turkey 4s on¢ 
gigantic American-Western Allies base. This 
area swinging around Russia like an arc 0 
the west and south contains thousands 0 
air, naval, and rocket or missile bases. From 
them could come nuclear weapons of retal- 
ijation. It would be virtually impossible {t 
the Soviets to knock out all these bases evel 
im enormous surprise attacks. Weatht 
alone would dictate otherwise. 
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STRONG POINTS FEARED BY RUSS 
moscow fears and respects these strong 
ints we and Our allies hold and man. Most 
ptnem were brought into being by the mili- 
grabs and aggressive power politics 
jayed by the Soviets during the closing 
oe of the last war and the years imme- 
viately following. The capture, suppression, 
and occupation of the slave states behind the 
n Curtain made free nations understand 
the peril of ruthless communism used to the 
hilt by the Russians in a modern and terrible 
form of imperialism. - 

The Soviets would love to get us out of 
European bases and then induce us to leave 
ones now occupied in Britain, Spain, north 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, and Iceland. If this 
nappened, Europe, the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and the Middle East would lie helpless before 
the might of Russia's mussed and mobilized 
171 Red Army divisions, the world’s largest 
jet air force of more than 20,000 planes, a 
frightening submarine fleet of more than 
500, a mighty arsenal of nuclear weapons, 
and power politics. 

These Red forces would be operating on 
interior lines of communication. The Krem- 
lin could mass divisions and planes along a 
frontier and make demands in political, eco- 
nomic, military, and even territorial fields, 

What would stand before the rulers of the 
Kremlin? In most instances little or noth- 
ing. America in that event would lie be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. We could 
not stave off Russian aerial and guided-mis- 
sile attacks if they were launched against us. 
We now know the hard way through experi- 
ence that no nation, especially a large power 
with world trade and responsibilities, can be 
isolated or go it alone. 

GIVING UP BASES RANK FOLLY 


The most costly mistake we could make 
for our security and that of much of the 
world would be to abandon these overseas 
bases. It would be rank folly and utter 
stupidity. 

Even in these days of strategic air forces, 
nuclear bombs and warheads, and intercon- 
tinental rockets or missiles, we need these 
overseas bases. They are paramount. Their 
being is the strongest possible brake on overt 
military action by “the men who rule the 
Communist world from behind the walls of 
the Kremlin. Our strong points in foreign 
lands are like NATO—instruments of de- 
fense and for security. If we are forced into 
war they can, become powerful offensive 
springboards, enabling full use of Our grow- 
ing inventory of military hardware. 

If any administration or Congress proposed 
to eliminate these bases or cut down on their 
maintenance, the public should raise an out- 
cry which continued until commonsense 
returned to Washington. There is no likeli- 
hood of any such action now or in the imme- 
diate future. In view of the Russian deeds 
in Hungary and the Middle East, the menace 
we have faced continues. 

This past week, Premier Bulganin sent 
strongly worded and blunt communications 
to the Prime Ministers of Norway and Den- 
mark, threatening all kinds of dire results if 
guided missile bases are established on the 
territory of either sovereign nation. Neither 
of these fine, brave, little countries has re- 
acted in a frightened way. Each is a stanch 
member of NATO and has airbases which can 
be used by NATO. Further, naval forces of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
maneuvered in their territorial waters and 
of their coasts. 

DENMARK, NORWAY STAND FAST 

Tt was the act of a “brave, courageous na- 
tion, ruled by the principles of justice” for 
Russia, with its 220 million population, to 
try and scare 4,500,000 Danes and 3,500,000 

Moscow knows, as does the 
world, that Norway and Denmark have no 
aggressive military aspirations. Each coun- 
wy is devoutly democratic and dedicated to 
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working for peace. There are only limited 
military forces in these Scandinavian na- 
tions whereas Russia has the world’s largest 
military machine, mobilized. This is not to 
say that the Soviet juggernaut is necessarily 
the best or that Russia and the slave states 
could outproduce the free world. 

The Kremlin keeps reminding Norway that 
there are 120 miles of frontier between Russia 
and that country. Also, that Soviet jet 
bombers could reach Copenhagen in less than 
30 minutes. 

Despite the huffing and puffing of the big 
Red bear, our friends and allies in Denmark 
and Norway are standing fast. Their ad- 
herence to NATO is greater today than ever. 

When the world situation is considered 
from almost any aspect, it is obvious that 
our overseas bases are essential. They must 
be held at all costs now and for a long, long 
time to come. 





Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow, a Devoted, 
Loyal, and Faithful Public Servant, 
Resigns as Deputy Director of Selective 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to call to the attention 
of his many friends in Congress that 
May 1, 1957, is the effective date of the 
resignation of Brig. Gen. Louis H. Ren- 
frow, who for more than 15 years has 
rendered a most faithful and loyal serv- 
ice to our Nation as Civilian Deputy Di- 
rector of Selective Service. 

Many of our colleagues have had the 
opportunity to come into contact with 
and to know General Renfrow when he 
was serving as an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Chief Legislative and 
Liaison Officer with Selective Service, 
and as an assistant military aide to Pres- 
ident Truman. Others will remember 
him for his active and effective service 
in the American Legion. 

After almost 40 years of military serv- 
ice—16 active duty and 23 reserve 
duty—and-upon reaching the statutory 
age, General Renfrow was retired from 
service on February 1, 1957, and with his 
resignation from Selective Service, he ex- 
pects to avail himself of an opportunity 
to affiliate with business. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am joined 
by many of my colleagues here in the 
House in wishing Lou Renfrow and his 
charming wife, Ruth Kelso Renfrow— 
a native daughter of the 10th District 
of Missouri—all of the success and hap- 
piness which they so richly deserve. 


I think it is apropos to include in these 
brief remarks copies of letters which 
have been written to General Renfrow 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, United States 
Army Chief of Staff, and from Maj. Gen. 
J. P. Epperly, Chief of the Dental Corps. 
Also, I am including a letter from the 
Director of Selective Service, Lewis B. 
Hershey, lieutenant general, United 
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States Army, as well as an article from 
the April 1957 issue of Selective Service: 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE. CHIEF oF SrTaFr, 
March 16, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Louts H. REnrrow, 
Army of United States, Retired. 

Dear GENERAL RENFROW: On the occasion 
of your retirement from the Army of the 
United States after many years of devoted 
service to the Nation, I write to express to 
you the Army’s appreciation for all you have 
contributed to its achievements. 

From the time you first served as a dental 
surgeon with the 57th and 43d Infantry Regi- 
ments during World War I, you have con- 
sistently displayed outstanding devotion to 
duty. Following the war and your release 
from active duty, your participation in the 
activities of the Army’s Reserve components 
proved excellent preparation for the duties 
you were to assume during World War II. 
In that conflict the Army was fortunate to 
have an officer with your qualifications to 
serve as dental adviser to the Medical Di- 
vision of the National Selective Service Sys- 
tem in Washington, D. C. In that capacity 
and later when you became executive officer 
and then Assistant Chief of the Medical Di- 
vision, your experience and ability con- 
tributed significantly to the formulation of 
sound policies essential to meet the armed 
services manpower requirements. 

After the war, your proved capabilities 
were of continuing value in your duties as 
Chief of the Liaison and Legislative Office of 
the Director of the National Selective Service 
System. While in this assignment and in- 
cluding your service as assistant military 
aide to the President with duty as Assistant 
Coordinator for Veteran Affairs, your ability 
assisted materially in the effective operation 
of both the selective-service organization 
and the Veterans’ Administration. In your 
subsequent assignment as aide and special 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense, your 
judgment and tact were of substantive as- 
sistance in the many liaison activities which 
you performed for the Secretary. Later, as 
Deputy Director of National Headquarters of 
the Selective Service System during the Ko- 
rean emergency, your ability and extensive 
knowledge of the manpower needs of our 
Armed Forces were important factors in the 
efficient operation of selective service. 
Throughout your career, culminating in your 
performance in the last mentioned sassign- 
ment, your efforts have consistently pro- 
moted the security of our country and the 
free world. 

In your retirement, I hope that you will 
maintain a lively interest in the Army and 
its doings. The Army needs informed friends 
throughout the country to interpret its re- 
quircments to our citizens. ‘Your com- 
munity will properly look to you, as a retired 
senior officer, for views on military matters. 
L trust that you will be an active spokesman 
for the Army, keeping abreast of current mat- 
ters through contacts with the Army head- 
quarters of the area in which you reside. 

The best wishes of the Army follow you 
as you leave its active ranks. May you find 
in your retirement the happiness and good 
fortune you so richly deserve. 

Sincerely, 
MAXWELL D. TAYLOor, 
General, United States Army, 
Chief of Staff. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Louis H. RENFRow, 

Army of the United States, Retired, Dep- 
uty Director of Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL RENFROW: Upon your re- 
tirement from active duty I wish to express 
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both officially and personally my apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and efficient service which 
has characterized your career as a member 
of the Dental Corps—a period marked by 
participation in three wars, World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. 
Throughout your military career your profes- 
sional and administrative ability has earned 
for you an enviable position in the field of 
dentistry, in both military and civilian cir- 
cles, as evidenced by your selection as the 


first dental Reserve officer of the Army to be’ 


promoted to the grade of brigadier general. 

It occurs to me that the word “first” is 
most significant as it applies to your career, 
in that, to you has been accorded the honor 
of being the first dental officer to be assist- 
ant military aide to the President; the first 
dental officer to be assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the first dental officer 
to be Deputy Director of Selective Service. 
In each of these capacities you established 
an outstanding record, and the pride of 


achievement, which is rightfully yours, is 


shared not only by the Dental Corps but 
the Medical Service as a whole. But few 
attain such honors, and the dental profes- 
sion is indeed fortunate to have numbered 
among its members one so richly honored. 

Your abundant knowledge of, and your un- 
bounded interest in Reserve matters are par- 
ticularly worthy of note. I can think of 
no one who accomplished so much in this 
field, and I am sure your return to civilian 
life in no way will dampen your interest in 
military affairs. 

To summarize your many activities with- 
out stressing the importance of the role 
which you filled as Deputy Director of Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System would be remiss on my part, for here 
toe you displayed the knowledge, keen judg- 
ment, tact and devotion to duty which typi- 
fied your every endeavor in the interest of 
the Nation and'the dental profession. 

It ts with regret that I note the retire- 
ment of our experienced dental officers, for 
I realize the distinct loss sustained by the 
Army in being deprived of the services of 
those who, like yourself, by their professional 
ability and devotion to duty have contrib- 
uted in such an outstanding manner to the 
esteem in which the Army Dental Corps is 
held. 

My best wishes are with you and Ruth al- 
Ways, and in the years ahead may health, 
happiness, and success be yours. 


Sincerely, 
J. M. Eprerty, 
Major General, Dental Corps, 
Chief of the Dental Corps. 


THE DrrecToR Or SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Brig. Gen. Louts H. Renrrow, 
Deputy Director of Selective Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak GENERAL RENFROW: Your letter of 
March 21, 1957, tendering your resignation 
as Deputy Director of the Selective Service 
System, effective May 1, 1957, contains im- 
pelling reasons with which I cannot in con- 
science take exception. I must, therefore, 
with deep regret, perform the duty of ap- 
proving your request. 

Your references to the System, your asso- 
ciates on the staff, and the personne] make 
me extremely proud. Your reference to me 
leaves me deeply grateful and most humble. 

The years since December 20, 1941, have 
been eventful, both in our lives, in the life 
of the Nation, and in the change which the 
whole world has undergone. We have shared 
in some small way in the unfolding of these 
events. It has been my high privilege to 
benefit with our organization and our Nation 
from unusual contributions which you have 
made. Your capacities and your energy have 
been given without reserve to the successful 
operation of the Selective Service System. 
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You have earned many times over the 
privilege of applying yourself to activities 
nongovernmental. I know that you have 
the contentment that can come only to 
those who have made their full share of con- 
tributions to their Nation. 

To you, to Mrs. Renfrow, to the sons, to 
the daughters, and to the grandchildren, 
officially and unofficially, collectively and in- 
dividually, go from us all every good wish 
and every fond hope for the years that are 
to come. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis B. HEersHey, 

Lieutenant General, United States Army. 


se 


[From Selective Service of April 1957] 
GENERAL RENFROW RESIGNS aS DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, SELECTIVE SERVICE, May 1, 1957 

Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow who had re- 
tired on February 1, 1957, having reached the 
statutory age, submitted his letter of resig- 
nation as Civilian Deputy Director of Selec- 
tive Service to Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
effective May 1, 1957. In his letter of resig- 
nation General Renfrow gave as his reason 
that an opportunity to affiliate with business 
had presented itself. In a letter accepting 
his resignation General Hershey expressed 
sincere regret at his leaving, and thanked 
him for his over 15 years of loyal and faith- 
ful service to his Nation and to the whole 
Selective Service System, while on active 
military duty. 

Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow was born in 
Cairo, Ill., October 5, 1896, the son of Louis 
Lee and Anna Mildred Renfrow, who are still 
living. He is married to Ruth Kelso Ren- 
frow, and they have 2 sons, Robert Kelso 
and Richard Nelson, both of whom are World 
War II veterans, and 3 grandsons. 

General Renfrow was appointed Deputy 
Director, Selective Service System, September 
ber 20, 1950, after 2 years as assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

When General Renfrow left Selective Serv- 
ice early in 1949 to become Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, he was a colonel and 
chief legislative and liaison officer of Selec- 
tive Service. Date of his promotion to the 
rank of brigadier general was September 8, 
1949. 


As chief legislative and liaison officer of . 


Selective Service, General Renfrow—then a 
colonel—is credited with playing a major 
part in formulating and guiding legislative 
measures pertinent to Selective Service, in- 
cluding the present act. 

General Renfrow’s military career began 
when he was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in August 1917. During World War I, he 
served in the 57th and 43d United States 
Infantry, 15th Division of the Regular Army. 
He resumed private dental practice, retain- 
ing a Reserve commission and maintaining, 
over the ensuing years, an active and sus- 
tained interest in military matters, serving 
for several years in the 138th Infantry, Mis- 
souri National Guard, and ting in 
the training programs of the Army. In 1941, 
he was ordered to Washington for consider- 
ation of assignment to the Selective Service 
System. 

General Renfrow’s honors include: Legion 
of Merit (United States); Commendation 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster (United 
States); Selective Service Medal (United 
States); Victory Medals of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea; American Sector Medal, 
Legion of Honor (France); Order du Ouissam 
Alaouite Cherifen (Morocco); Medal Libertee 
(Prance); Star of Solidarity (Italy); La Cruz 
de Merito Militar (Guatemala). He is also a 
recipient of the Cross of St. Michael and St. 
Lazarus (Italy). Recently he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Pierre Fauchard 
Academy. , 

General Renfrow attended Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; and 
is a graduate of Washington University 
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School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Mo., 1917. and 
the Army School of Military Tactic ang Oo, 
Surgery, Camp Greenleaf, Ga., 1913. ia 

General Renfrow’s affiliations are as ;,). 
lows: Member, Fellow, American College ,; 
Dentists; Fellow, International College of 
Dentists (past international president of the 
International College of Dentists at Large). 
Pierre Pauchard Academy (past nationg| 
president); Omicron Kappa Upsilon: Delta 
Sigma Delta (past supreme grand master). 
member, Christian Church; Mason, 32d ge. 
gree; Alpha Phi Omega; member, Army-Navy 
Club; member, American Legion since May 
1919; La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Cheyay;. 
member and vice chairman, medical adyisory 
board of the American Legion. 

General Renfrow has many firsts to his 
credit. He was the first Dental Resery, 
Army officer to be promoted to the rank o; 
brigadier general; to be chief legislative ang 
liaison officer; to be assistant military aide 
to the President; to be assistant to the Sec. 
retary of Defense; and to be Deputy Directo; 
of Selective Service; and the first dentist to 
be elected to membership in the Nationa) 
Mental Hygiene Society for work he did op 
the medical-survey program of Selective 
Service. 


Schweitzer’s Appeal To End Nuclear Tests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following portentous 
words,.of one of the world’s greatest men, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, as printed in the 
New York Times of April 24, 1957: 
ScHWEITzER’s AprpeaL To Enp Nuc tear Tests 

Osto, Norway, April 23.—Following is the 
translation of excerpts from a letter issued 
by Dr. Albert Schweitzer through the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee, asking that public 
opinion demand an end to nuclear tests: 

Since March 1, 1954, hydrogen bombs have 
been tested, by the Americans at the Pacific 
Island of Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb * * * something remained in the air, 
namely, an uncalculable number of radio- 
active particles emitting radio active rays. 
This was also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on Negasaki 
and Hiroshima and those with which 
subsequent tests were made. However, 
because these bombs had smaller size 
and less effect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any attention to 
this fact. 

Since radioactive days of sufficient amount 
and strength have harmful effects on the 
human body, one started discussing if the 
radiation resulting from the explosions that 
had already taken place represented a dan- 
ger which would increase with new explo- 
sions. 

RACE HELD ENDANGERED 

In the course of the 3% years that have 
passed since then representatives of the 
physical and medical sciences have bee 


‘studying the problem. The material col- 


lected, although far from complete, allows 
us to draw the conclusion that radiation re- 
sulting from the explosions which have 4!- 
ready taken place, represents a danger to the 
human race, a danger not to be underrated, 
and that further explosions of atomic bom)s 
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gill increase this danger to an alarming 


esteMise my volce, together with those of 
others who have lately felt it their duty to 
act, in speaking and writing, as warners of 
the danger. My age and the sympathy that 
i have gained for myself through advocating 
the idea of reverence for life, permit me to 
nope that my appeal may contribute to the 
preparing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of. atom bombs, ura- 
nium bombs and hydrogen bombs. To these 
two bombs has recently been added the co- 
palt bomb, a kind of superatom bomb. The 
effect of this bomb is estimated to be many 
times stronger than that of hydrogen bombs 
paving been mrade till now. 

The explosion of an atom bomb creates 
an unconceivably large number of exceed- 
ingly small particles of radioactive elements. 


PARTICLES HAVE LONG LIFE 


Of these elements, some exist for hours, 
some for weeks, or months, or years, or mil- 
lions of years, undergoing continuous decay. 
They float in the higher strata of air as 
clouds of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter ones will 
stay in the air for a longer time or come 
down with the rain and the snow. How long 
it will take before everything carried up in 


place till now has disappeared, no one can 
say with any certainty. According to some 
estimates, this will be the case not earlier 
than 30 or 40 years from now. 

What we can state with certainty, how- 
ever, is that the radioactive clouds will con- 
stantly be carried by the winds around the 
globe and that some of the dust, by its own 
weight, or by being brought down by rain, 
snow, mist and dew, little by little, will 
fall down on the hard surface of the earth, 
into the rivers and into the oceans. ‘ 

Particularly dangerous are the elements 
combining long life with a relatively strong 
efficiency radiation.. Among them stron- 
tium 90 takes the first place. It is present 
in very large amounts in the radioactive 
dust. Cobalt 60 must also be mentioned as 
particularly dangerous. : 

WATER MADE RADIOACTIVE 

The radioactivity in the air, increased 
through these elements, will not harm us 
from the outside, not being strong enough 
to penetrate the skin. But the danger which 
has to be stressed above all the others is the 
one which arises from our drinking radio- 
active water and our eating radioactive food 
as @ consequence of the increased radioactiv- 
ity in the air. 

Following the explosions on Bikini and 
Siberia rain falling over Japan was, from time 
to time, been so radioactive that the water 
from it cannot be drunk. And not only 
there: reports of radioactive rainfall are com- 
ing from all parts of the world where anlayses 
have recently been made. In several places, 
the water has proved to be so radioactive that 
it was unfit for drinking. 

Wherever radioactive rainwater is found 
the soil is also radioactive—and in a higher 
degree. The soil is more radioactive not only 
by the downpour, but also from radioactive 
dust falling on it. And with the soil the 
vegetation will also have become radioactive. 

The radioactive elements deposited in the 
soil pass into the plants where they are 
stored. this is of importance, for as a result 
of this process it may be the case that we are 
threatened by a considerable amount of ra- 
dioactive elements. 

The radioactive elements in grass, when 
eaten by animals whose meat is used for food, 
will be absorbed and stored in our bodies. 

What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is demonstrated by the obser- 
vations made when, at one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed, The radioactivity was 





the air by the explosions which have taken . 
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caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, 
which produce atomic energy for industrial 
purposes, and which empty their waste water 
into the river. 


FINDS PROBLEM EVADED 


The radioactivity of the river water was in- 
significant. But the radioactivity of the river 
plankton was 2,000 times higher, that of the 
ducks eating the plankton 40,000 times 
higher, that of the fish 150,000 times higher. 
In young swallows fed on insects caught by 
their parents in the river, the radioactivity 
was 500,000 times higher and in the egg 
yolks of water birds more than 1 million 
times higher. 

From official and unofficial sources we have 
been assured, time and time again, that the 
increase in radioactivity of the air does not 
exceed the amount which the human body 
can tolerate without any harmful effects. 
This is just evading the problem. 

Even if not directly affected by the radio- 
active material in the air, we are indirectly 
affected through that which has fallen down, 
is falling down, and will fall down. We are 
absorbing this through radioactive drinking 
water and through animal and vegetable 
foodstuffs, to the same extent as radioactive 
elements are stored in the vegetation of the 
region in which we live. Unfortunately for 
us, nature hoards wha: is falling down from 
the air. 

None of the radioactivity of the air, 
brought into existence by the exploding of 
atom bombs is so unimportant that it may 
not, in the long run, become a danger to us 
through increasing the amount of radioac- 
tivity stored in our bodies. 

What are the diseases caused by internal 
radiation? The same diseases that are known 
to be caused by external radiation. 

They are mainly serious blood diseases. 
If the cells in the bone marrow are damaged 
by radiation they will produce too few or 
abnormal, degenerating blood corpuscles. 
Both cases lead to blood diseases and, most 
often, to death. These were the diseases 
that killed the victims of X-rays and radium 
rays. 

It was one of these diseases that attacked 
the Japanese fishermen who were surprised 
in their vessel by radioactive ashes falling 
down 240 miles from Bikini after the ex- 
plosion of a hydrogen bomb. With one ex- 
ception, they were all saved, being strong 
and relatively mildly affected, through con- 
tinuous blood transfusions. 

DAMAGE TO DESCENDENTS 


In the cases cited, the radiation came 
from the outside. It is unfortunately very 
probable that internal radiation affecting 
the bone marrow and lasting for years will 
have the same effect, particularly since the 
radiation goes from the bone tissue to the 
bone marrow. 

Not our own health only is threatened by 
internal radiation, but also that of our de- 
scendants. The fact is that the cells of the 
reproductive organs are particuarly vulner- 
able to radiation. To the profound damage 
of these cells corresponds a profound dam- 
age to our descendants. 

To find out how the existing radioactive 
radiation has affected posterity, comparative 
studies have been made between the descend- 
ants of doctors who have been using X-ray 
apparatus for years and those of doctors who 
have not. Among the descendants of radiol- 
ogists, a percentage of still births of 1.403 
was found, while the percentage among the 
nonradiologists was 1.222. 

In the first group, 6.01 percent of the 
children had congenital defects, while only 
4,82 percent in the second. 

It must be remembered that even the 
weakest of internal radiation can have harm- 
ful effects on our descendants. 

The total effect of the damage done to 
descendants of ancestors who have been 
exposed to radioactive rays will not, in ac- 
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cordance with the laws of genetics, be ap- 
parent in the generations coming immedi- 
ately after us. The full effects will appear 
only 100 or 200 years later. 

We are forced to regard every increase in 
the existing danger through further creation 
of radioactive elements by atom bomb explo- 
sions as a catastrophe for the human race, 
a catastrophe that must be prevented under 
every circumstance. 

There can be no question of. doing any- 
thing else, if only for the reason that we 
cannot take the responsibility for the con- 
sequences it might have for our descendants. 


They are threatened by the greatest and 
most terrible danger. 

That radioactive elements created by us 
are found in nature is an astounding event 
in the history of the earth. And of the 
human race. To fail to consider its impor- 
tance and its consequences would be a folly 
for which humanity would have to pay a 
terrible price. When public opinion has 
been created in the countries concerned and 
among all nations, an opinion informed of 
the dangers involved in going on with the 
tests and led by the reason which this infor- 
mation imposes, then the statesmen may 
reach an agreement to stop the experiments. 

A public opinion of this kind stands in 
no need of plebiscites or of forming of com- 
mittees to express itself. It works through 
just being there. 

The end of further experiments with atom 
bombs would be like the early sun rays of 
hope which suffering humanity is longing for. 





Greenville, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from Fleet 
Flashes, the publication of the Lykes 
Lines: 

GREENVILLE, MISS. 

Greenville, Miss., came into existence in 
1826 when a band of young pioneers docked 
their boat at Bachelor’s Bend on the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi River, 150 miles south 
of Memphis. It was incorporated as a town 
March 21, 1886. Since then the world’s rich- 
est alluvial soil of the flat, fertile Mississippi 
Delta has provided a bounteous living for 
Greenville’s ever increasing population. 

Greenville today is one of the most attrac- 
tive cities of the delta, noted for its beau- 
tiful gardens, wide tree-lined streets, and 
spacious, well-kept lawns. It is a city rich 
in culture whose people have developed 
highly the art of good living. The metro- 
politan population is in excess of 40,000. 
Harmony, mutual aid, and understanding be- 
tween the races have won national acclaim 
for this thriving port city. 

Although for decades cotton has been the 
mainstay of the delta’s economy, rapid di- 
versification of agriculture has brought about 
vast production of small grains, livestock, 
dairy herds, poultry, and produce. Mecha- 
nized farming has replaced the mule and the 
plow. New industries to process farm com- 
modities have supplemented the two large 
wood products mills, and many smaller plants 
have sprung up, manufacturing chemicals, 
machinery, cottonseed oil and cake, soybean 
oil mill products, fabricated metals, concrete 
products, fertilizer, and hardwood lumber, 
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The world leader in wool carpet manufac- 
turing has a modern plant located here, 

Greenville’s strategic location and water 
transportation facilities make it a distribu- 
tion point and retail trade center of no small 
proportions, handling a tremendous volume 
of petroleum, farm equipment, fertilizer, 
automobile, and other appliances, lumber 
and building materials, which is disbursed 
over a tri-State trade area. It is also a 
recognized medical center. 

During the decade, 1930-40, Greenville 
showed the largest percentage of increase 
in population of any city in Mississippi. The 
increase, 1940-50, was 43.1 percent. To meet 
its growing needs Greenville has experienced 
a continuous building boom since 1940. Over 
2,000 new homes have been constructed 
since 1945, as well as many new commercial 
establishments. 

Washington County, of which Greenville 
is the seat, produces normally 125,000 bales 
of cotton; the Mississippi Delta, about 2 mil- 
lion bales. In recent years the trend has 
been rapidly away from the one-crop sys- 
tem, toward livestock, soybeans, corn, oats, 
rice, vegetables, poultry, and dairying. 

Greenville’s trade territory includes 
southeast Arkansas and northeast Louisiana, 
and has a population exceeding 300,000, 
which places the city third in the State in 
retail sales. The largest cities of comparable 
size or larger are about 100 miles away. 

The Greenville Bridge, a modern structure 
of steel and concrete, 2 miles long, spans 
the Mississippi River 5 miles southwest of the 
city. It was built by the city of Greenville 
at a cost of $4,650,000 and opened to traffic 
October 6 1940. 

Until 1931 the Mississippi River flowed past 
the Greenville business section at the foot of 
Main Street, but the Father of Waters then 
Was moved several miles west by cutoffs. 
Huge levees on both sides of the river were 
constructed and are maintained by the 
United States engineers. The mighty Missis- 
sippi flows swifty to the gulf, and Greenville 
rests securely behind this modern miracle of 
engineering and tested flood protection. 

A great benefit of the cutoff has been the 
resulting formation of beautiful Lake Fer- 
guson, which is nearly a mile wide, 6 miles 
long, shaped like a horseshoe, with the south- 
ern heel connecting with the Mississippi 
north of the Greenville Bridge. Thus Green- 
ville enjoys a natural deep-water harbor, re- 
ceiving and shipping tremendous tonnage in 
lumber, petroleum, fertilizer, steel, farm sup- 
plies, and other commodities. 

A new integrated rail, truck, barge termi- 
nal is the latest addition to Greenville. This 
ultramodern port facility will offer material- 
handling equipment that should satisfy the 
needs for the movement of any presently 
known commodity. A public warehouse will 
be operated in conjunction with the port 
terminal for use of demurrage storage only. 

Year-round sports of water lovers are boat- 
ing and excellent fishing for bass, white 
perch, sausage pike, bream, and channel cat, 
which have been weighed in at 120 pounds. 
Lake Ferguson is only 1 of 5 large lakes with- 
in 20 miles of the city. Other popular sports 
are deer, duck, and quail hunting; golf, rid- 
ing, trapshooting and archery, football, and 
other seasonal sports. Greenville’s citizens 
are justifiably proud of their community, 
which offers abundant opportunity for earn- 
ing a living and a gentle southern climate 
in which to play and enjoy life. 

Hodding Carter, editor of Greenville’s daily 
Delta Democrat Times, Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner, author, lecturer, and civic leader, is of 
national prominence. Many of his books and 
magazine articles have been circulated 
throughout America and in European and 
other foreign countries." In Southern Legacy 
he wrote in 1949 of Greenville: 

“In its strenuous past and its hopeful 
present, Greenville is the South in microcosm,— 
though it does not share the more ancient 
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heritage of the southeastern seaboard. Only 
a little more than a century ago the sites of 
Greenville and our surrounding small towns 
and plantations were soggy cypress swamps, 
hidden from. the sun. Here was and is the 
frontier of the South. 

“The people who came to this swampland 
and cleared and drained and planted it * * * 
bore mostly English and Scotch-Irish names, 
with a scattering of German and south- 
Irish stock * * * from the seaboard States 
or Kentucky or Tennessee. Here they set- 
tled where the land had been built up from 
swamps by silt deposits from centuries of 
the river’s overflow.” 


Marginal Seas of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, since my 
appearance on statehood for Alaska be- 
for the appropriate subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, I have received a good deal 
of mail from Alaska as well as from 
my own district and the State of 
Washington. 

Because of my frank statement that a 
temporary commonwealth status would 
be preferable to statehood for Alaska, 
naturally there has been some differences 
of opinion as to this point. But I will 
say 98 percent of the opinions expressed 
in such letters are in complete support 
of my views. With exemption from Fed- 
eral income taxes under commonwealth 
the people and business firms of Alaska 
would retain the $45 million which now 
goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. A part of this would be avail- 
able for self-government and the ade- 
quate management, conservation, protec- 
tion, and development of Alaska’s re- 
sources. Payrolls could be established 
by attracting new venture capital for 
investment under a tax incentive pro- 
gram. But of equal importance, Alaska 
could afford research and proper regula- 
tion of her resources and in particular of 
her fisheries, which is now financed and 
administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under statehood Alaska’s econ- 
omy could not possibly afford so much 
money. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
my position clear. Under common- 
wealth status I favor self-management of 
the Alaska fisheries. However, under 
statehood I support retention of Federal 
control until such time as Alaska could 
afford to do the job herself. 


Washington State bar 


, 
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present member of various internationg) 
fishery commissions. 

I have urged safeguards for the right; 
of nonresidents. The memoranduy 
which follows concludes that any pro. 
vision limiting the new State in its cop. 
trol over fisheries would not be uncon. 
stitutional because of the so-calle 
equal-footing clause. I hope Member; 
of Congress will study this brief: 
MEMORANDUM CONCERNING MARGINAL Sris op 

ALASKA 


May Congress, in enacting an enabling act 
for the admission of the Territory of Alask, 
as a sister State in the Union, withho 
either temporarily or permanently, contro) 
over migratory fish in the marginal sea g 
the new State? 

The question involves the assertion tha 
new States must be admitted upon an equa; 
footing with existing States. The United 
States constitutional provision is (art. 4, sec. 
3) that “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into the Union * * *.” It goes on 
briefly to prohibit carving up a State with. 
out its consent or forcing States to join. 

There is nothing in this language about 
equal footing. This is a matter of judicia) 
construction, probably basically sound, but 
subject to reconciliation with other features 
of our governmental structure. It does not 
interfere with the Federal Government exer. 
cising its own unrestricted power differently 
in different States, nor does it apply to Fed. 
eral proprietorship. Furthermore, the Fed- 
eral Government has latent powers, so that 
while it may permit a State tc -xercise juris. 
diction in a particular field, this jurisdiction 
can be superseded when the Federal Govyern- 
ment sees fit to act. 

Under numerous decisions it has been 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
has such latent powers with reference to the 
marginal sea, and since the decision of United 
States vy. California (332 U. 8S. 19; L. ed. 1889 
(1947)), it has been made clear that because 
of the proprietory rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as its sovereign power, 
equal footing is not involved. This was a 
case whérein the United State brought action 
against the State of California for a declara- 
tion of the rights of the United States to 
lands, minerals, and other things of value 
underlying the Pacific Ocean, lying seaward 
of the ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California and outside of the inland waters 
of the State. The issue as stated by the Su- 
preme Court, at page 29, was: 

“Whether the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment has the paramount right and power to 
determine in the first instance when, hov, 
and by what agencies, foreign or domestic, 
the oil ard other resources of the soil of the 
marginal sea, known or hereafter discovered, 
may be exploited.” 

The holding of the Court was stated at 
page 38 to be as follows: 

“Now that the question is here; we decide 
for the reasons we have stated that Cali- 
fornia is not the owner of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and that the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil.” 

The Court further stated, at pages 35-36: 

“The State is not equipped in our con- 
stitutional system with the powers or the 
facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which would be concomitant with the domi- 
nion which it seeks. Conceding that the 
State has been authorized to exercise local 
police power functions In the part of the 
marginal belt within its declared boundaries, 
these do not detract from the Federa! Gov- 
ernment’s paramount rights in and power 
over this area.” ; 

In commenting upon the holdings of prior 
Supreme Court decisions pertaining ‘o 4 
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state's right to regulate or control the tak- 
of fish or other resources from its terri- 
mal waters, the Court said, at pages 37-38: 

“gut the opinion in that case was con- 

cerned with the State’s power to regulate and 

within its territorial waters, not 
with its exercise of the right to use and 
deplete resources which might be of na- 
tional and international importance. And 
there was no argument there, nor did this 
court decide, whether the Federal Govern- 
ment owned or had paramount rights in the 
soil under the gulf waters. That this ques- 
tion remained undecided is evidenced by 
skiriotes V. Florida (313 U. S. 69, 75, 85 L. ed. 
1193, 61 S. Ct. 924), where we had occasion to 
speak of Florida’s power over sponge fishing 
in its territorial waters. Through Mr. Chief 
justice Hughes we said: ‘It is also clear that 
Florida has an interest in the proper mainte- 
nance of the sponge fishery and that the 
state statute so far as applied to conduct 
within the territorial waters of Florida, in 
the absence of conflicting Federal legisla- 
tion, is within the police power of the State.’ ” 

In 1950, the Court decided the case of 
United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 699, 94 
L. Ed. 1216), which involved a suit by the 
United States identical for all practical pur- 

to the suit involving the State of 
California. The Court held that national 
rights were paramount in the marginal sea 
lying off the shores of the State of Louisiana. 
such paramount rights were held to extend 
to the ocean seaward of the marginal belt. 

In passing upon the issues presented, the 
Court stated, at page 704: 

“We lay aside such cases as Toomer v. Wit- 
sell (334 U. S. 385, 393, 92 L. Ed. 1460, 1469, 68 
L. Ct. 1156), where a State’s regulation of 
coastal waters below the low-water mark 
collides with the interests of a person not 
acting on behalf of or under the authority 
of the United States. The question here is 
not the power of a State to use the marginal 
sea or to regulate its use in absence of a con- 
flicting Federal policy; it is the power of a 
State to deny the paramount authority 
which the United States seeks to assert over 
the area in question.” 

One month subsequent to the decision in 
the Louisiana case, supra, the Supreme 
Court decided the case of United States v. 
Teras (339, U. S. 707, 94 L. Ed. 1221). This 
case involved a similar dispute between the 
United States and the State of Texas. Of 
the three cases, California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, the Texas case is perhaps the most 
definitive with respect to the effect of the 
“equal footing” clause as it pertains to the 
admission of a State to the Union. On this 
point the Court declared, at pages 717-718: 

“The “equal footing” clause, we hold, works 
the same way in the converse situation pre- 
sented by this case. It negatives any im- 
plied, special limitation of any of the para- 
mount powers of the United States in favor 
ofa State. Texas prior to her admission was 
a Republic. We assume that as a Republic 
she had not only full sovereignty over the 
marginal sea but ownership of it, of the land 
underlying it, and of all the riches which 
it held. In other words we assume that it 
then had the dominium and imperium in 
and over this belt which the United States 
now claims. When Texas came into the 
Union, she ceased to be an independent na- 
tion. She then became a sister State on an 
“equal footing” with all the other States. 
That act concededly entailed a relinquish- 
ment of some of her sovereignty.. The United 
States then took her place as respects foreign 
commerce, the waging of war, the making of 
treaties, defense of the shores, and the like. 
In external affairs the United States became 
the sole and exclusive spokesman for the 
Nation. We hold that as an incident to the 
‘ansfer of that any claim that 
Texas may have had to the marginal sea was 
relinquished to the United States.” 
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Of particular importance is the following 
statement of the Court dealing with the 
extent to which the Federal Government has 
paramount rights in the marginal sea: 

“Today the controversy is over oil. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsibili- 
ties. That is the source of national righis 
in it. Such is the rationale of the California 
decision which we have applied to Louisi- 
ana’s case.” 

In 1953 Congress passed the Submerged 
Lands Act (43 U. S. C., secs. 1301 et seq.) 
wherein the Government ceded to several of 
the States, the marginal seas and, in some 
cases, greater areas, bordering those States. 

The Submerged Lands Act was challenged 
as an unconstitutional exercise of the power 
of Congress to dispose of public lands in the 
cases of Alabama v. Texas and Rhode Island 
v. Louisiana (347 U. S. 272, 98 L. Ed. 689 
(1954) ). 

In a per curiam decision, the Court de- 
termined that, under article 4, section 3, of 
the United States Constitution, Congress had 
the power to dispose of any kind of property, 
including marginal seas, which belonged to 
the United States. The concurring and dis- 
senting opinions in the Alabama v. Tezas 
case are of aid in defining the scope of tre 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, supra, de- 
cisions. 

Justice Reed, 
page 274: 

“While this Court did not hold in express 
terms in the Texas, Louisiana, and California 
cases that the area in question belonged to 
the United States as proprietor, it did hold 
that ‘the Federal Government rather than 
the State has paramount rights in and power 
over that belt, an incident to which is full 
dominion over the resources of the soil under 
that water area, inciuding oil’ (332 U. S. at 
38, 39). This incident is-a property right 
and Congress had unlimited power to dispose 
of it.” ’ 

Justice Black, in dissenting, stated at page 
280: 

“The Constitution does give Congress 
power to dispose of and regulate ‘Territory 
or other property belonging to the United 
States.” This power, where it applied, has 
been declared to be unlimited. Congress, 
the Court has said, ‘may deal with such lands 
precisely as a private individual may deal 
with his farming property,’ Camfield vy. 
United States (167 U. S. 518, 524, 42 L. ed. 
260, 262, 17 S. Ct. 864). Of course, this au- 
thorized Congress at will to sell or dispose 
of property it owns as property. It could 
produce oil from the ocean and sell that 
property. It could have that oil produced 
by its agents. But I have dificuliy in be- 
lieving that any State can be yranted power 
under our Constitution to exact tribute 
from any other State vnst wants to take oil 
or fish from the ocean which is the common, 
‘property’ of all.” 

Justice Douglas, in dissenting, stated at 
page 282: 

“Thus we are dealing here with incidents 
of national sovereignty. The marginal sea 
is not an oil well; it is more than a mass of 
water; it is a protective belt for the entire 
Nation over which the United States must 
exercise exclusive and paramount authority. 
Thé authority over it can no more be abdi- 
cated than any of the other great powers of 
the Federal Government. It is to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the whole. As Mr. 
Justice Black aptly states in his dissent in 
these cases, ‘In ocean waters bordering our 
country, if nowhere else, day-to-day national 
power—complete, undivided, flexible, and 
immediately available—is an essential attri- 
bute of Federal sovereignty’” and at page 
283: 


in concurring, stated at 
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“If it were necessary for Texas to surren- 
der all her property and political rights in 
the marginal sea in order to enter the Union 
on an ‘equal footing’ with the other States, 
pray how can she get back some of those 
rights and still remain on an ‘equal footing’ 
with the other States? That is the unre- 
solved question in these cases. That is the 
question which points up the grievances of 
Alabama and Rhode Island. For what Texas 
(and a few other States) obtain by the pres- 
ent act of Congress is what we held the 
equal footing clause forbade them to retain. 
The equal footing clause, in other words, 
prevents one State from laying claim to a 
part of the national domain from which the 
other States are excluded (399-U. S. pp. 719, 
720). Today we permit that precise in- 
equality among the States which we earlier 
said was precluded by the equal footing 
clause.” 

In Toomer v. Witsell (334, 385, 92 L. ed. 
1460), a case decided 1 year after the Cali- 
fornia, supra, decision, defendant brought 
an action to enjoin the enforcement of a 
South Carolina statute governing commer- 
cial shrimp fishing in the 3-mile maritime 
belt off the cost of the State. The shrimp 
involved were migratory. The defendants 
urged, inter alia, that, by virtue of the Cali- 
fornia, supra, decision, South Carolina had 
no jurisdiction over coastal waters beyond 
the low-water mark. In answer to this con- 
tention, the court stated, at page 393: 

“Here appellants seem to concede, and cor- 
rectly so, that such is neither the holding 
nor the implication of that case; for in de- 
ciding that the United States. where it as- 
serted its claim, had paramount rights in 
the 3-mile belt, the court pointedly quoted 
and supplied emphasis to a statement in 
Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U.S. 69, 75, 85 L. ed. 
1193, 1199, 61 S. Ct. 924 (1941)), that ‘it is 
also clear that Florida has an interest in the 
proper maintenance of the sponge fishery 
and that the [State] statute so far as ap- 
plied to conduce within the territorial waters 
of Florida, in the absence of conflicting Fed- 
eral legislation, is within the police power 
of the State.’ 

“Since the present case evinces no conflict 
between South Carolina's regulatory scheme 
and any assertion of Federal power, the dis- 
trict court properly concluded that the State 
has sufficient interests in the shrimp fishery 
within 3 miles of its coast so that it may 
exercise its police power to protect and reg- 
ulate that fishery.” 

Although the question has not been ade- 
quately pursued by the Supreme Court, it is 
believed that a sound argument, if necessary, 
might be made in favor of Federal jurisdic- 
tion of migratory fish apart from its asserted 
paramount right of control based on owner- 
ship or international expediency. In the 
Toomer case, for instance—while not making 
this point—the Court does say (92 L. ed. 1474, 
pp. 401-403) : 

“First, the McCready case related to fish 
which would remain in Virginia until re- 
moved by man. The present case, on the 
other hand, deals with free-swimming fish 
which migrate through the waters of several 
States and are off the coast of South Caro- 
lina only temporarily.” 

“Indeed, only 15 years after the McCready 
decision, a unanimous Court indicated that 
the rule of that case might not apply to 
free-swimming fish. The fact that it is 
activity in the 3-mile belt which the South 
Carolina statute regulates is of equal rele- 
vance in considering the applicability of the 
ownership doctrine. While United States v. 
California (332 U. S. 19, 91 L. Ed. 1889, 67 S. 
Ct. 1658 (1947)), as indicated above, does 
not preclude all State regulation of activity 
in the marginal sea, the case does hold that 
neither the Thirteen Original Colonies nor 
their successor States separately acquir.d 
ownership of the 3-mile belt.” 
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An action similar to that in the Toomer 
case, supra, was brought to the attention 
of the Supreme Court in Skiriotes vy. Florida 
(313 U. S. 69, 85 L. Ed. 1193 (1941)). ‘There 
defendant appealed from a denial by the 
Supreme Court of Florida of a writ of cer- 
tiorari to review a judgment of conviction 
for violation of a State statute forbidding the 
use of diving apparatus in the taking of 
sponges from the territorial waters of the 
State. The decision of the Florida court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

The Court stated at page 75: 

“It is also clear that Florida has an in- 
terest in the proper maintenance of the 
sponge fishery and that the statute so far 
as applied to conduct within the territorial 
waters of Plorida, in the absence of conflict- 
ing Federal legislation, is within the police 
power of the State.” 

It should be noted that in almost every 
ease, both before as well as since the Cali- 
fornia case, the Supreme Court when it sus- 
tained any State control within the marginal 
sea carefully guarded itself by pointing out 
that this was in the absence of the Federal 
Government having exercised control. The 
clear inference is what is definitely stated 
in the California decision that the Federal 
Government has the right and power to as- 
sume control and thereby exclude the State. 

It should also be noted that this Federal 
power is sustained upon two principles: (1) 
That the State is not equipped in our con- 
stitutional system with the powers or the 
facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which it seeks; and (2) this incident is a 
property right and Congress has unlimited 
power to dispose of it. 

As a property right there can be no possible 
application of the equal-footing concept. 
Hence Congress could grant Texas 12 miles 
and California 3 and enabling acts differ 
with reference to public and Indian lands. 

On the responsibility side there is strong, 
logical, and current reason for considering 
Alaskan ocean fisheries on their own dis- 
tinctive merits. A special situation is pre- 
sented. Alaska is not only in the most criti- 
cal location from a security standpoint by 
its proximity to Asia, but the research being 
conducted by the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission indicates a commin- 
gling of Asian and Alaskan fish. These fish 
migrate between the marginal sea and the 
high seas. Their management to be most 
effective should be embrasive. It should be 
by that branch of government competent 
both to handle the entire situation and vest- 
ed with the jurisdiction over international 
affairs. 


Employment of the Handicapped: A Com- 
munity Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 . 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it gives me a great deal of pride to an- 
nounce to the Members of the House of 
Representatives that Miss Sharon Gar- 
rett, a student of the. Judge Memorial 
School in Salt Lake City, Utah, has won 
first place in the 1957 national essay 
contest conducted by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. In order that the 
Members of Congress can benefit from 
Miss Garrett's outstanding observations, 
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I am inserting at this point in the Rec- 
orD, a copy of her prize-winning essay: 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE Hawnoprcaprep: A Com- 


(By Sharon Garrett, Judge Memorial High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah) 

I cannot get excited over works that preach 
or teach, but I'd like to set down, as simply 
as possible, some short chronicles. which 
might have been written by 5 men—or rather, 
by 4 men and 1 child. These have lived 
in different ages, in different stations, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. But they had one 
thing in common. 

The first speaks extermination. 

“My name is Cleisthenes,*but they call me 
the one-who-is-lame. The reason I am alive 
is that my father is Solon, one of Sparta’s 
lawmakers, and my mother is Lydia, the 
strong willed. 

“When a boy child is born in Sparta, he is 
taken out into the night and left there till 
dawn. If he survives the weather and the 
wolves, he is considered fit to be a future 
citizen of our great state. 

“I was a sickly child, born with a clubfoot, 
but Mother loved me and hid me away till I 
was strong enough to survive; then my father 
used his influence. 

“But even now, I know that I cannot live. 
They talk of me as a misfit. They say I con- 
stitute a danger to the safety of a militarized 
state and to the economic well-being of my 
fellow Spartans. 

“I am afraid of what they will do. They do 
not understand who are not cursed of the 


The second speaks ridicule. 
“I live in ninth-century France, the jester 
to a feudal lord. My sharp wit and honey’d 


‘ tongue have often kept my master in a good 


mood. But more often it is the unwill’d con- 
tortion of me, his humped-backed fool, that 
keeps the court in a merry humor. I curse 
the shortsightedness of him and his court, 
for my treatment is less than of a dog. But, 
as the royal fool must have his flattery, this 
crookbacked fool must have his trencher and 
ale. And so I stay.” 

The third speaks (in an asylum) injustice. 

“I own a piece of the sky.. It’s true that it 
is only a small piece—very small—and true 
I have no right to 6wn anything. But I 
think that since no one else sees just this 
particular chunk of blue or regards it so con- 
stantly, it must be mine. These poor, mad 
devils here with me surely do not want it; 
they can only pluck at their chains and 
howl. 

“Oh, don’t think I really belong here with 
them, but it’s quite customary to put crip- 
pled people in dungeons with the insane. 

“I’m not bitter that I’m in here; I wouldn’t 
be of use anywhere now. But I keep think- 
ing about that printer’s machine which 
brother-in-law Caxton brought from. Hol- 
land; you don’t need legs to set type. 

“It’s too late for me, but I hope that this 
renaissance, this rebirth of interest in the 
humanities, will bring also an interest in us 
who must remain in places like this.” 

The fourth, physical and custodial care, 
speaks eduction. 

“I was born in Bremerhaven in 1820. My 
father could well afford the care I needed, 
and still do need. Shortly after my disability 
was discovered, he placed me here in this 
home in Munich which offers both care and 
education for the disabled.” 

“But there was not always this oppor- 
tunity. In the last century, organized social 
interest in the welfare of disabled persons 
was barely getting underway. In 1780, for 
example, only one institution, in Orbe, 
Switzerland, offered physical and custodial 
care to people like me, and there was no 
chance for education until recently.” 
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“I'm glad I live in this century—but ,) 
people need to do something, and I ge ay. 
fully tired of sitting.” 

And the fifth speaks total rehabilitation 

“I am an American veteran of the Korea; 
war. None of that sitting around for m,. 
People of my century have realized that car, 
and education are not enough. They know 
that society must prepare the disabled to 
become self-supporting. This realization 
resulted in the State-Federal vocational re. 
habilitation program in 1920. Since then 
thousands of disabled persons just like me 
have become useful, productive membcrs o; 
their communities.” 

“And do you know what? They actually 
have surveys saying that, for many reason; 
we are often more useful workers than many 
ablebodied men. Among other things, we are 
said to have greater appreciation for jobs be. 
cause they are so hard for us to come by, ang 
so we work harder to keep them. Absentee. 
ism is less, and our accident rate is lower.” 

“Some companies are now hiring us ex. 
clusively, and the Federal Government js 
even making a policy of accepting our appli- 
cations in atomic research work.” 

“Say, you'll have to excuse me, it’s my turn 

to apply for that job. I surely hope my in- 
terviewer has been reading those surveys, 
too.” 
After thousands of years in the dark, 
humanity is just now coming into a renais- 
sance in which prejudice, so far as physical 
handicaps are concerned, will be nonexistent. 
But our century is not yet unhampered by 
prejudice, nor will it be until that vet, or 
any other handicapped person, can walk with 
all confidence into an office—and come out 
with the job. 

But it is only through our communities, 
through the cooperation of church and sovial 


~ organizations, clubs, and schools, radio, tele- 


vision and newspapers, and of organizations 
that have already discovered the value of the 
handicapped worker, that this achievement 
can Be realized. There must be positive ac- 
tion by each segment of the community to 
influence every potential employer toward 
the conviction that it really does pay +o hire 
the handicapped. Only when there is a uni- 
versal consciousness and awareness that em- 
ployment of the disabled is a community re- 
sponsibility, will we truly have attained the 
fifth age of physically handicapped man— 
total rehabilitation. 


Poland’s Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
fitting that we in the Congress of the 
United States join this week with the 
courageous, freedom-loving people of Po- 
land in the commemoration of the 166th 
anniversary of Polish independence. 

It was on May 3, 1791, that the Polish 
people enacted one of the first and most 
progressive European democratic consti- 
tutions. It was a constitution forged by 
a proud and devout people from the fires 
of rebellion against tyranny. It was 4 
manifestation of the unconquerable spi'- 
it of a people who sent such patriots 4s 
Pulaski and Kosciusko to aid the Amer)- 
can colonies in their fight for freedom. 
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»q though Poland too often has felt the 
, of freedom-crushing invaders, this 
nirit of liberty, which through the years 
.,; molded a bond of spiritual kinship 
tween our countries, has never died. 
This year there is a special significance 
, Poland’s Independence Day which all 
ne free world should recognize. During 
ne past year the Posnan riots in Poland 
nd the revolution in Hungary demon- 


ptey of the Kremlin's policies behind 
he Iron in. 

In Poland, by raising their voices on 
ne streets Of Posnan in righteous de- 
and for bread, freedom, and the with- 
sawal of the Soviet Army from their 
»omeland, the Polish people exposed to 
ne world the economic ruin incubated 
py communism. 

Their demands for bread showed that 
poland, under communism’s collectiviza- 
ion experiment, was unable to feed her 
own people. 

The demands of the Posnan workers 
“or freedom—freedom of worship, free- 
iom of the individual, freedom of enter- 
prise, and freedom from fear—showed 
now wholeheartedly they rejected Soviet 
ontrol of Poland and Communist 
dictatorship. 

Their demands for withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from their soil showed that 
e Polish people had no desire to be a 
part of Moscow’s military machine. 
Perhaps most important, the revolt of 
e workers in Posnan clearly exposed the 
allacy of the worldwide Communist 
popaganda—that communism. is the 
rule of peasants and workers, the Utopia 
of the masses. 

Indeed, the Posnan uprisings have 

brought during the past year a degree of 
redom to Poland. Her people can 
breathe more freely. Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, Poland’s beloved anti-Communist 
Catholic leader, was freed from prison, 
and wider religious freedom was given to 
the people. Her pro-Moscow government 
was replaced by a national Communist 
government dedicated to Polish interests. 
The dreaded secret police were curbed 
and freedom of the press was partially 
restored. 
The spark of rebellion against godless 
tyranny which flared on the streets of 
Posnan has, during the past year, spread 
to other subjugated peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. Revolt exploded in Hun- 
gary. News of unrest reaches us from 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, China, and 
even from the Soviet Union. 

In Poland, this spark of freedom has 
grown to a point where—for the first 
time since tthe Soviet Union took over 
the country—the Polish people this week 
will be permitted to privately com- 
memorate, by decree of the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, their May 3 Independence Day. 

As they celebrate this day, the eyes of 
the Polish people are turned hopefully 
sae West, particularly to the United 


This is understandable, for Poland has 
strong cultural, and spiritual 
ties with the Western World. Her roots 
are especially deep in America, where 
the tide of Polish immigration through 
the years has served to enrich our cul- 
ture in every field of human endeavor. 
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Indeed, our 7 million Polish-Americans 
today can look with pride on the heritage 
they and their forefathers have brought 
to our land. 

With the Polish people looking toward 
America for political, moral, and eco- 
nomic support, the Governments of Po- 
land and the United States for several 
months have been seeking to negotiate 
some form of emergency aid. 

There is no question that Poland, with 
its economy devastated by the years of 
Soviet exploitation and mismanagement, 
needs. technical and economic assistance. 

There are, however, several serious 
questions which must be considered in 
acting on such requests for assistance. 

First, the Warsaw government is Com- 
munist, even though it has sought to 
divorce itself from Moscow control. 
Thus, in helping Poland at this time, 
would we be using our resources to 
strengthen Moscow and the Communist 
cause? 

Second, would American aid to Poland 
at this time provoke Russian wrath 
against the Polish people, and lead to a 
ruthless stamping out by the Kremlin 
of the few freedoms that have been won 
during the past year? 

These are questions which we in Con- 
gress must consider in taking action on 
any assistance for the Polish people. 

But we also must consider, with open 
minds, the other side of the story; we 
cannot close our hearts and our minds 
to these facts: 

Poland’s 28 million people, who turn 
to us now in their time of need, are un- 
shakably Catholic, proudly nationalistic 
and bitterly anti-Russian. They have 
no common bonds or sympathies with 
the Kremlin, nor with the 1,500,000 mem- 
bers of the Polish Communist Party who 
ruled their lives with blueprints supplied 
by Moscow. 

They are, however, trapped by geog- 
raphy. Poland is encircled by the 
Soviet Union’s military and political 
bloc. Successful armed rebellion is im- 
possible. But, in the long view of his- 
tory, the Communist system of govern- 
ment forced on Poland by the might of 
the Russian army is only transitory. 
Poland as a nation successfully rejected 
Russian subjugation in the past; and, 
with the devotion to freedom of the Pol- 
ish people, she will overcome Communist 
oppression this time. 

Already; Poland has won back certain 
of these freedoms. Given more time, 
and moral as well as material support, I 
believe the Polish people eventually will 
move farther and farther along the road 
to complete independence. 

There is no doubt that this situation 
involves certain calculated risks. The 
Polish people, who have aroused Rus- 


sian antagonism to a breaking point, . 


already have taken a risk by turning to 
us for help. If we turn our backs on 
them, we—in turn—will be facing the 
risk of forcing the desperate Polish peo- 
ple to turn back to the Soviet orbit for 
help, and thus sealing off the first critical 
fissures in the Iron Curtain. 

As I stated recently in an address be- 
fore the Polish National Alliance Wo- 
men’s Department in Chicago, I do not 
believe that we can afford to be too im- 
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patient, or too demanding, as much as 
our hearts weep for the people of Po- 
land. I believe, for the welfare of our 
own people and for the people of Poland, 
that we must proceed cautiously. 

I believe—as President Eisenhower 
believes, and as he and the State De- 
partment have clearly indicated—that 
we should take cautious steps to 
strengthen Poland’s independence. I 
believe, in weighing both the good and 
the bad factors, that it is essential to 
extend to the Polish people a judicious 
measure of the aid they need so desper- 
ately. 

If the giving of such aid will help the 
Polish people pry themselves loose from 
the Soviet ‘grip, and to develop a society 
along their own lines, it will be worth 
the price. If American aid assists or 
speeds the process of liberalization, it 
will be the cheapest and most effective— 
as well as the most humane—offensive 
the United States can mount in the 
cold war. 

It is my hope that, in observing Polish 
Independence Day this year, the Con- 
gress not only will extend expressions of 
sympathy and friendship, but also will 
take steps toward the formulation of a 
policy which can bring about eventual 
realization of the dream of freedom that 
has been reborn behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 





The Blue Ridge Parkway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1952 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following joint resolution 
which was recently adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina: 

Senate Joint Resolution 234 

Joint resolution memorializing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a directive termin- 
ating plans for expansion of certain facili- 
ties on the Blue Ridge Parkway, and peti- 
tioning the members of the North Carolina 
congressional delegation to assist in secur- 
ing such directive 

Whereas the National Park Service has an- 
nounced a 10-year program contemplating 
the expenditure of $4 million for the expan- 
sion of tourists’ accommodations on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway; and 

Whereas representative organizations and 
citizens in towns and communities adjacent 
to the Blue Ridge Parkway in North Caro- 
lina have conducted a survey and study of 
existing facilities for lodging and eating, 
located conveniently for serving parkway 
tourists; and have determined that such 
existing accommodations, built and operated 
by private capital, are sufficient in quality 
and adequate in number to properly serve 
the traveling public in this vicinity; and 

Whereas the expansion program of the 
parkway service would amount to an unfair 
and unjust competitive advantage against 
private enterprise, when such additional ac- 
commodations on the parkway are not justi- 
fied, or essential; and 

Whereas there appears to be a need for 
the posting of information and directions 
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on the parkway, so as to acquaint the park- 
way tourists with the location of available 
tourists’ facilities and accommodations; and 

Whereas a great segment of the economy 
of the northwestern portion of North Caro- 
lina, as well as State revenues, would be 
seriously impaired and adversely affected, if 
the referred to $4 million expansion program 
on the parkway becomes a reality; and 

Whereas the North Carolina Highway and 
Public Works Commission acquired, by pur- 
chase and otherwise, at the expense of the 
taxpayers of North Carolina in excess of 
$1 million, the right. of way through the 
State of North Carolina, for the building of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway and gave said right 
of way, without compensation, for the use 
of the National Park Service in the con- 
struction of said parkway: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring) : 

Section 1. That the General Assembly of 
North Carolina do memorialize the Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States to issue 
a directive to the National Park Service to 
cease and desist from its announced expan- 
sion of concession facilities on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway within the confines of the 
State of North Carolina, until such time as 
it has been clearly demonstrated and defi- 
nitely established that private enterprise is 
not supplying the parkway traveling public 
with sufficient and adequate accommodations 
in the form of overnight lodging and eating 
facilities. 

Sec. 2. That North Carolina’s 2 Senators 
and 12 Congressmen be respectfully peti- 
tioned to request the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue the directive referred to in 
section 1 hereof. 

Sec. 3 .That copies of this resolution and 
the record of its adoption be transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States and the 14 Members of the North 
Carolina congressional delegation. 

Sec. 4. This resolution shall be in full force 
and effect from and after its ratification. 

In the general assembly read 3 times 
and ratified, this the 24th day of April 1957. 

L. E. BaRNHARDT, 
President of the Senate. 
J. K. DoUGHTON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

Pau. STONER 
(For Committee). 


Senator Byrd’s Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention of the Members of the 
House to a fine editorial which appeared 
in the Mobile Register, of Mobile, Ala., 
on April 9, entitled “Senator Byrp’s 
Service.” 

This editorial refers to my recent in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which included Senator Byrrp’s excellent 
speech before the Richmond, Va., Ki- 
wanis Club in which he pointed to many 
of the dangers which face our people as 
a result of Federal encroachment on the 
rights of our people. Nationwide recog- 
nition has been paid to the Senator's 


under . 
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valiant efforts in behalf of economy and 
the preservation of our way of life. 

I wish to include herewith the Mobile 
editorial as I feel it pays fine recognition 
to a truly great American and one whose 
worth to the Nation will never be fully 


One of his home State colleagues in Con- 
gress has said some highly complimentary 
things of United States Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, of Virginia. 

Representative WaTKINS M. ABBITr, prais- 
ing the Senator as one of the outstanding 
Americans of today, also said this of him: 

“The people of America are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have in the United State Senate 
during these trying times a man who is 
dedicated to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life; a man who is fearless, coura- 
geous, and willing to make whatever: sacri- 
fices are necessary to try to steer our ship 
of state back on the course charted for it by 
our Founding Fathers.” 

Countless numbers of Virginians and other 
Americans will give immediate endorsement 
to these words of tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from the Old Dominion State. 

Senator Byrp qualifies as a real statesman. 
He has rendered and continues to render 
distinguished service—priceless service—to 
the people of the United States. 

This country could use, and indeed urgently 
needs, many more men of his stature in 
public life. 

With the forthrightness that is character- 
istic of him, Senator. Byrp struck powerful 
blows at the invasion and usurpation of 
States rights in a recent address in Rich- 
mond. 

Much of what he said on that occasion 
holds particular interest to the South be- 
cause its traditional racial customs are 
endangered by political decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and threatened 
by so-called civil rights bills now before Con- 


gress. 

“Strike down the power of States to con- 
trol their own affairs, and concentrate all 
power in Washington, and you strike at the 
heart of what makes this Nation great,” Sen- 
ator Byrp warned. ~< 

In commenting on the United States Su- 
preme Court decision against racially segre- 
gated public schools, the Senator said: 

“To the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in State and local public-school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. : 

“It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject. * * * 

“This vicious recent decision did violence 
to State constitutions and laws, and even to 
Federal laws which provided segregation in 
the District of Columbia schools. * * * 

“It would strike down a way of life in the 
United States which has been developed over 
a period of 160 years and, if enforced, it will 
destroy our great public-school system.” 

Senator Byrrp was equally outspoken in ex- 

his of the pending civil- 
rights bills, which he denounced as punitive 
legislation to punish the South. 

He especially called atteution to a bill that 
would establish in Washington a special bu- 
reau which would send its agents into the 
South and originate suits against south- 
erners. : 

When agents of this anti-South bureau 
originated cases against southern people, he 
said, “they would be tried in Federal courts 
without jury, subjected to contempt of court 

ings, and so forth.” 
, Congressman AB- 
BITT, pointed out, Senator Brrp understands 
well the necessity of preseFving the rights of 
the people and the sovereignty of our States. 
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Moreover, he is @ stalwart, active figure ;, 
the struggle to preserve these cherisheg a), 
vital blessings. His service in this Cause 
alone has been such as to give him the emi. 
nence of statesmanship. His service has 
been outstanding in other respects, too. hoy. 
ever. A particularly notable exampie has 
been his fight for sound fiscal practices in 
the Federal Government. 

Senator Brrp’s work in behalf of the coy. 
try and its people has earned for him a)) the 
acclaim he has received, and much more. 


Airlines Offer Own Safety Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, al! of the 
evidence accumulated over the years 
clearly indicates that action is necessary 
to protect the air traveler as well as the 
people who live in the areas surrounding 
our large airports. It is interesting to 
note that since the drive by the Govern. 
ment to perfect the safety regulations as 
well as to prevent violations of Ciyi] 
Aeronautics Administration and Civil 
Aeronautics Board regulations private 
airlines recognize that there is a definite 
need for revision and amendment; yes, 
and even legislative action to bring about 
greater safety rules for the heavily tray- 
eled air routes, particularly in the cities 
surrounding large airports. 

Mr. Speaker, in my congressional dis- 
trict is located the world’s largest inter- 
national airport, to wit, Idlewild. I have, 
under date of January 14, 1957, reintro- 
duced three bills which, in my considered 
opinion and as a matter of record from 
the hearings had on similar bills during 
the 84th Congress, would go a long way 
in bringing about greater safety and also 
demonstrate that Congress is willing to 
assume the responsibility for the welfare 
of the people who live in the vicinity of 
such airports. I urge early action on 


H.R. 2854, H. R. 2855, and H. R. 2856. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a release from the United Press 
regarding plans proposed by the Nation's 
scheduled airlines: 

AIRLINES OFFER OWN SAFETY PLAN— CONTROLS 
PLANES ABOVE 9,500 FEET 

WasuincTron, April 29—The Nation’ 
scheduled airlines jumped the gun on the 
Government today and proposed their own 
air-safety rules for the world’s most heavily 
traveled area—the golden triangle of New 
York, Washington, and Chicago. 

The rules would go into effect 
July 1, far in advance of similar air trafic 
control plans announced by Federal! officials. 
The industry pilots’ proposal was drawn up 
by experts of the Air Transport Association 
and the Airline Pilots Association, the 12,000- 
member pilots’ union. 

MUST FOLLOW AIRWAYS 

If approved by the airlines involved and 
the ALPA executive board, the plan would: 

Require all scheduled airline flights in the 
triangle to operate on insrument flight rules 
(IFR) above 9,500 feet, thus putting them 
under monitoring and guidance of Federal 
air-traffic control centers. 
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VISUAL FLIGHT IN CLIMBING 

permit pilots to fly under visual flight rules 
nly when climbing or descending to and 
aed the 9,500 altitude. (VFR allows pilots 
i fy at any altitude so long as visibility 
mains good and places on them the burden 
of avoiding other traffic.) 
present Civil Aeronautics Administration 
es require mandatory IFR flights only for 
vanes above 24,000 feet. The CAA hopes to 
Pier the ceiling to 15,000 feet early in 1958 
or the entire country and for military and 
private aircraft as well as commercial. 
The President's Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ing Group has envisioned all traffic above 
39000 feet as operating in controlled air- 
nace by 1965. 
The ATA-ALPA plan in effect would speed 
up ions of the Government's own air 
afety plans affecting commercial planes by 
atleast 6months. The industry pilots group 
hich worked out the triangle proposal said 
the CAA could handle the increased number 
of instrument flights with its present equip- 
ment and personnel. 





ttle Chamber Orchestra of Portland, 
Oreg., To Give May Day Concert 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


on Wednesday evening, May 1, Members 
of Congress and their staffs, Govern- 















ington are cordially invited to attend a 
concert by the Little Chamber Orchestra 
of Portland, Oreg. The May Day con- 
cert will be held at the Department of 
Agriculture Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Auditorium, 14th and Independence SW., 
and will start at 8 p. m. 

The Little Chamber Orchestra repre- 
sents an outstanding cultural achieve- 
ment of my city. Following their Wash- 
ington concert the orchestra will board 
an Air Force plane for Europe and start 
on their international good will concert 
sponsored by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense. While 
in Europe the Little Chamber Orchestra 
will participate in the famed Bergen 
Music Festival and will visit some 16 
European and African countries in 2 
The 16 all-woman orchestra under the 
direction of Boris Sirpo, has won inter- 
national fame during their last two Gov- 
ernment-sponsored international tours. 
Time magazine described their 1955 
overseas tour as the triumphal tour—the 
kind of stuff that winsome movies are 
made of—they played with fire and dis- 
cipline that astonished their listerners— 


appt everything without a sheet of 
















ment officials, and the people of Wash- . 
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Sixteen talented young women musi- 
cians make up the chamber orchestra, 
and the young women range from 17 to 
29—the majority of them are students 
at one of the six colleges in Portland. 

The distinguished music critic of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Paul Hume, in his column in that paper 
of April 29, describes the forthcoming 
concert as follows: 

This Wednesday at 8 p. m., In the Jeffer- 
son Auditorium of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Oregon State Society, with par- 
donable pride, announces a concert of superb 
chamber music to be played by the Little 
Chamber Orchestra of Portland, Oreg. Un- 
der the direction of Boris Sirpo, the all-girl 
orchestra lists music by Geminiani, Vivaldi, 
Stamitz, Dittersdorf, Bach, Tansman, Bar- 
tok, and Paul Juon. This is a fine list, and 
the program is open to the public without 
charge. The young ladies have visited abroad 
in previous years, and their concert here is 
the beginning of another international tour, 
under the auspices of the Departments of 
State and Defense. = 


On behalf of myself and the other 
Members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation, I extend an invitation to the 
concert. I am sure that those present 
will be rewarded by an outstanding eve- 
ning of music. 





A Joint Resolution Requesting the Fed- 
eral Government To Refrain From 
Enacting New Grant-Aid Programs 
and To Reexamine All Such Existing 
Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the following 
resolution which was recently adopted 
by. the North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. The secretary of state ad- 
vises me that this resolution is still pend- 
ing in the State senate. The fact that 
it was adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives indicates its importance, and 
I include it for the information of the 
Members: 

Whereas the State of North Carolina stands 
high among the States in the payment of 
taxes to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams the Federal Government by extrava- 
gant and unnecessary spending is forcing 
North Carolina also to spend extravagantly 
to match and thus obtain back part of its 
own money; and 

Whereas North Carolina citizens pay in- 
come and other taxes which go to Washing- 
ton and are returned in part to North Caro- 
lina under Federal grant-in-aid programs in 
amounts reduced by bureaucratic overhead, 
creating the false impression that the State 
is getting something for nothing; and 

Whereas in returning funds to North Caro- 
lina the Federal Government ties strings to 
the use of these funds which interfere with 
local government, complicate the enactment 
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of State legislation and force the State to 
spend in fields it believes unwarranted; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that 
local projects financed in part by Federal 
funds usually cost excessively because of 
unnecessary Federal requirements; and 

Whereas the North Carolina Legislature 
feels that its citizens know better than the 
Federal Government how to spend the citi- 
zens’ money and that local government is 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 
Government in managing local programs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the North 
Carolina Legislature in the 1957 session as- 
sembled: 

Section 1. That the Federal Government 
refrain from enacting new grant-aid pro- 
grams and reexamine all such existing pro- 
grams and end or reduce their costs wherever 
possible. 

Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member from North Carolina in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of the 
legislature of the other 47 States for their 
information and consideration. 

Sec. 4. That this resolution be in full force 
and effect from and after its ratification. 





Why A. T. & T. Should Split Its Stock: 
An Address by Judge Jonah J. Gold- 


stein 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, is 
known far and wide as a leading citizen 
of New York, anable scholar in the law 
profession for over a half century, and 
one who graced the bench in New York 
for about a quarter of a century and dis- 
tinguished himself as a great jurist. He 
is also well known for his activities as 
president of the Grand Street Boys’ 
Foundation. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of A. T. & T., of whom he is one, 
Judge Goldstein delivered a very enlight- 
ening address in support of the proposal 
to split up the company’s stock at the 
ratio of 4fer1. At this meeting, held on 
April 17, 1957, Judge Goldstein brought 
out many points which should be of great 
interest to management Sind businessmen 
in general, to shareholders, to labor, and 


- tothe public at large. 


Let me refer very briefly to only a few 
of these points: 

That there are no employee represent- 
atives on the company’s billion-dollar 
pension fund; 

That millions of dollars are spent in 
useless and extravagant advertising; 

That if management were more inter- 
ested in saving than in spending, there 
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would be more dividends to stockholders 
and less need for increased rates to the 


public. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it will be in the 
public interest to reprint this address in 
the Recorp, and I invite all my colleagues 
to read it. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I request that Judge Goldstein’s 
address be inserted in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF JONAH J. GOLDSTEIN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE GRAND STREET Boys’ FOUNDATION, AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF A. T. & T., APRIL 17, 
1957 
Because of time limitation, I can only 

touch the high spots and ask you to think 

before you vote. 

If you summarize management's objection 
to the proposal of the Grand Street Boys’ 
Foundation for a 4-to-1 stock split, it 
amounts to “vote against, because father 
knows best.” 

Management urges us to have faith and 
confidence in the officers and directors. 

Confidence and faith does not mean that 
we should blindfold ourselves, thus losing 
sight of what is going on. 

A. T. & T. directors and officers are just 
human men of business, subject to human 
frailties. 

Their self-imposed halos are too tight and 
interfere with their thinking as to what is 
best for shareholders, whose servants they 
should be, instead of playing the role of mas- 
ters, whose decisions cannot be questioned 
because “father knows best.” 

Tradition in business is not sacrosanct. If 
it were, we would be in the horse-and-buggy 
stage instead of the automobile and the jet- 
plane age. 

We, the share owners, and not the officers 
and directors, are legally and morally entitled 
to the role of “father knows best.” 

There is no reason why a person who wants 
to invest $5,000, $10,000, or $15,000 in A. T. 
& T. stock should have to be an odd-lot buyer, 
paying one-fourth point more when buying 
and getting one-fourth point less when sell- 
ing. An odd-lot buyer is one who buys or 
sells less than 100 shares. 

Management urges us to have confidence 
in them and to vote against the suggested 
4-to-1 stock split. As Governor Smith, 
whose secretary I was in 1911, so often said, 
“Let’s look at the record.” ‘The record shows 
the total ownership of the 19 directors to 
be 6,459 shares—fewer shares than they held 
last year. They were given rights to buy, as 
were we, but they sold the rights, instead of 
increasing their holdings. Does this show 
their confidence in the stock? 

The notice sent us for this meeting shows 
that our company has 19 directors, including 
officers. Of these, there are 12 each of whom 
owns less than 200 shares. 

The president, Mr. Kappel, who has been 
with the ‘company for many years, owns 161 
shares. Does this show confidence in the 
shares they manage and through which they 
seek to perpetuate their control? 

Mr. Page, a director for 24 years, owns 170 
shares. In addition to his director’s fees of 
$12,800 for 1956, he also gets $25,000 a year 
as a consultant. Do his small holdings show 
confidence in A. T. & T. stock? 

Mr. Parkinson, a director for 17 years, 
who, the press reported, resigned as president 
of Equitable Life when he was criticized for 
giving Equitable Life advertising to his son, 
owns 130 shares. Does this show his con- 
fidence in A. T. & T. stock? 

A quick glance at the notice of the annual 
meeting sent to each one of us will show 
how often this lack of confidence in our stock 
is reflected in the directors’ small ownership 
of A. T. & T. stock. Clearly, their stock hold- 
ings give them little interest in the divi- 
dends they receive from such little holdings. 
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These self-assumed criers of “father knows 
best” tell us, the shareholders, that a stock 
split “could encourage speculation and be 
damaging to its investment character.” 

Cleo F. Craig, chairman of A. T. & T.’s 
board, is also a director of United States 
Steel, which has split its stock several times. 
Why did he vote for the stock split in 
United States Steel and against the split in 
A. T. & T.? . 

Are the directors of General Electric, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, 
Bethlehem Steel, Sears, Roebuck, and Gen- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph nitwits and in- 
competnet directors, when they split their 
stock not once, but several times? 

General Telephone & Telegraph, a midget, 
compared to the giant A. T. & T., split its 
stock and its dividends have risen from 55 
cents a share to $1.80—more than a 300 per- 
cent increase in 18 years, while A. T. & T. 
has not increased its dividend in 35 years 
and never split stock. 

With our money, the New York Telephone 
Co., owned by A. T. & T., ran paid ads, headed 
“It’s Happened Since 1940.” 

Box No. 1 of that ad, showed that wool 
suits are up 124 percent. 

Box No. 2 that potatoes are up 131 percent. 

Box No. 3 that bread is up 130 percent. 

Box No. 4. “But the price of phone service 
is up 20 percent.” 

There should have been a fifth box, devoted 
to the forgotten shareholders, whose divi- 
dends are now the same as in 1940, in fact, 
the same since 1922. 

All of us know how much less $9 will buy 
in 1957 than in 1922. 

You drop a dime instead of a nickel into 
the coinbox to make a telephone call, the 
income to A. T. & T. is doubled, the officers’ 
salaries and pensions are increased but the 
shareholder is told, by the self-designated 
“Father knows best”: “We, your guardians, 
are running your company, in your interest, 
and it is to your interest that you get in 
1956 the same $9 as you did in 1922.” This 
does not make sense. 

As human beings, with human frailties, 
directors, with few shares, will profit in other 
ways than by dividends. It is cheaper and 
better for them, but not for the shareholders. 

No one is ever a loser because he is a 
director of A. T. &-T., or any other large 
corporation. It ill becomes them to play the 
role of seif-sacrificing citizens, battling to 
continue to serve at personal sacrifice. 

We are told by “Father knows best” that 
it is better to have directors owning few 
shares, than directors with substantial hold- 
ings. Th ereason that “Father” gives is that 
he thinks it is more desirable to have direc- 
tors who, because of small holdings, will be 
thinking impersonally in making company 
decisions. In the language of Governor 
Smith: “bologny is bologny, no matter how 
thin you slice it!"" Small ownership of stock 
by directors is as bad as absentee landlord- 
ism. As owners of few shares, they are not 


interested in what you or they get as divi-: 


dends. Perhaps they profit in other ways, 
such as directors’ fees, steering large loans 
to A. T. & T. and Western Electric from 
favored banks, placing advertising, etc. 


ence between what they pay and what they 
get. I repeat, no one is ever a loser because 
he is a director at A. T. & T., 
large corporation. 

We are asked to have blind 
directors, who, since 1913, have 
over $24 billion for a pension fund. 
peat, billions not millions. These 24 
came out of earnings that did not 
shareholders. 


billion 
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The only reference, by management , 
pensions in the notice of the annua! meet, 
ing, is the following: " 

“The pension plan applies to all employers 
alike. The proposed ceiling ($25,000 4 year) 
would seriously reduce the incentive of 
younger people in the business.” 

In the language of the sidewalks of New 
York: “Who's kidding who?” and, 1 add: 
“Quit your kidding!” ; 

How anyone seriously urge thy 
younger people in A. T. & T. would not regard 
a salary, such as Mr. Craig’s, of $257,200, piyg 
the suggested limit pension of $25,000 as an 
inadequate incentive? 

Mr. Gifford gets a pension of $91,700, les. 
one-half of his social security. The retireg 
employee, getting an A. T. & T. pension of 
$150 a month, who earns over $100 a month 
elsewhere, has deducted from his A. T. ¢7 
pension, the same one-half of his social secy. 
rity, even though he gets no social security. 
because he has implemented his smal! pen. 
sion with outside earnings. This is an 4 7. 
& T. deduction; not a Government deduction, 
This kind of equality is like comparing half 
of a flea to half of an elephant and raises ge. 
rious questions of the morals and ethics of 
this A. T. & T. practice of short-changing olq. 
timers’ small pensions this wey. I do not 
object to employees’ pensions; my objection 
is to pensions of $91,700 a year, necessitating 
large sums taken from earnings to provide 
for such extravagant pensions. 

There is no employee representative on the 
2% billion pension fund. It is just as wrong 
for management to be in sole contro! as it js 
for labor to be in sole control, and this war. 
rants a look-see by a Senate watchdog com. 
mittee. 

Blind faith is asked in those who run bus!. 
ness so autocratically and, to a large extent, 
for the collateral benefit of themselves and 
not the stockholders. 

Many millions are spent yearly in useless 
and extravagant advertising. The standard 
commission for placing advertising is 15 per- 
cent. Who gets this commission? Does a 
company without competition, which has a 
legal monopoly, require a coast-to-coast tele- 
vision program, Telephone Time, the cost 
of which, in 1956, was $3,645,928? (This fig. 
ure is not a guess; it was supplied to me in 
writing by S. Whitney Landon, the secretary 
of our company.) 

These television broadcasts have nothing 
to do with telephones. One of them recently 
was on the life of the ex-prizefighter Benny 
Leonard. The television drama on March 31 
was about a commandant of a 17th century 
Canadian fort in Indian Territory, jokingly 
leaving his teenage daughter in charge when 
he traveled to Montreal. Why waste this 
money, or is it because some favored one 
gets the commission? 

Expensive, full-page ads appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post’ and other expensive 
advertising media, telling what Western 
Electric manufactures. These ads are 4 
waste of A. T. & T. shareholders’ money, 
because Western Electric’s only customers 
are A. T, & T. and: the Government and any 
waste of Western Electric’s funds reduces 
Western Electric’s profits, all of which goes 
to A. T. & T. The Western Electric adver- 
tising in 1956 cost $1,440,000. This figure 
was supplied to me, as was the expense item 
of the television program Telephone Time, by 
the secretary of cur company. 

The annual report, on page 30, lumps ad- 
vertising, with costs of business relations 
with customers, public telephone commis- 
sions, etc., all in the sum of $529,811,847— 
over a half a billion of good money. 

I have mentioned but two items of waste- 
ful advertising, totalling over $5 million. 
There is, undoubtedly, more extravagant and 
useless ad , on which a commission 
is paid. There is no legitimate excuse [0 
such extravagant waste, 
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It, to iy father knows best, let him tell us. 
meet. this waste? 

















»e majority of stockholders are women 
there is mo sex to brains. There are 
women, a8 well as smart men. 

«father knows best, why hasn’t he kept 
» with the times, by putting a woman 
the board-of directors? 

as to competent and good-thinking 
vement, why did not management spin 
that western Electric from A. T. & T., by 
gard A. T. & T. shareholders shares in 
Plus sern Electric, instead of doing what they 
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4? 
Western Electric 1s wholly controlled by 
.&T. When Government complained 


_ le 

tied wut this, management entered into a con- 
n of decree, giving up valuable exclusive, 
onth tern Elec and A. T. & T. patent rights 
& T, limiting its business to A. T. & T. and 


snment, 

‘gnder the law, Western Electric is not con- 
ied as to profits and earnings. Separat- 
western Electric and A. T. & T., by giving 
{, & T. stockholders shares in Western 
ric, would have satisfied the Govern- 
nt and benefited the A. T. & T. stock- 
de “Father” knowing best, did not 


ecu. 
rity, 
pen- 


tion, 
half 
3 Se. 
8 of S. 
, consult the stockholders, but did it on 


old. 

not own. “Father” thought it best to con- 
tion Western Electric, instead of turning it 
ting + to A. T. & T. stockholders. At least, 
vide nagement, Owning 6,459 shares, should 


consulted all shareholders, for their 

the mion, before taking the action it did. 

ong se was no hurry since the Government 

t is it was started in 1949 and the agreement 

jars not concluded until January 24, 1956 
Ms years later). 

In passing, I urge that management look 


Js} to the sale of new and good useable ma- 
nt, , which is being sold as jynk by com- 
and nies that make up A. T. & T. I am as- 


ed such investigation will result in sub- 
less ntial savings. 
ard Adollar saved is as good as a dollar earned. 
ers After being a Judge for 25 years, I get a 


38 sion. During my 25 years of service, I 
$a ja choice of paying into a pension fund, 
le- passing it-up and getting more salary. I 
ost id into the pension fund each of those 25 


in ME Mr. Gifford, who gets $91,700 as yearly 
Ary nsion, did not pay 1 cent into the pension 


na. 


ng The Annual Report tells us that over $162 


tly lion were taken out of 1956 earnings and 
ny mnsferred to the Employees’ Service Pen- 
31 ons Fund. If extravagant pensions, like 
ry 100, were not given, there would be no 
ly ed for taking out of earnings so stupendous 
en sum of over $162 million in 1 year. 
‘is We, the shareholders, pay for these ex- 
ne vagant pensions and, unnecessary, waste- 
l, advertising. The more millions wasted, 
ne he less there is for dividends. The less 
ve ste, the less need there will be for increused 
n es. Waste can profit no one, except 
a ose who handle the waste. 
y, In my 25 years as a judge and over 50 years 
rs a lawyer, I have had experience in check- 


— 


g facts. By studying the surface facts, it 
my considered opinion that management, 
it were more interested in saving, than in 
bending, there would be more dividends and 
need for increased rates. : 
I know, as well as “Father” does, that a 
0-1 stock. split does not in and by itself 
icrease dividends. It is the first step in 
hat direction so that “Father” will learn 
nat he is not infallible about knowing best. 
We, the stockholders, should refuse to be 
treated as incompetents or infants. 
If the directors won’t take their halos off, 
Us do so and thus remove the interference 
th constructive thinking for shareholders’ 


SI -§ © + me HH 


- 


The 1957 Fact Book, issued by the New 
ork Stock | , lists 85 stocks on the 

York Stock which split 5 for 1, 
for 1, 3 for 1, 2% for 1, and 2 for 1 in 1956. 
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If stock splits were good enough for Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, United States 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Crucible Steel, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, General Telephone 
and Telegraph and many others, then there 
is no valid reason why our A. T. & T., long 
overdue stock split, should be longer de- 
layed. 

Spring is here. Housecleaning is in order. 
Let’s start by sweeping away the cobwebs of 
“no splits for A. T. & T.” 





Out\of Bondage—One by One 


i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include a Very thought-provoking edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, on April 29, 
1957. . 

The editorial follows: 

Out or BONDAGE—ONE BY ONE 
(By Carlyle Morgan) 


\ West BeRLIn.—‘Coexistence”’ has a strange 


and faraway sound in these barracklike 
rooms with cold green walls and battered 
desks where refugees from East Germany seek 
acknowledgment of their citizenship in the 
West German Federal Republic. So does talk 
about the Soviet “smile.” It is not simply 
a matter of these things having ended with 


“the suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 


Many of the stories that unfold here, ordi- 
narily before a trio of West German inspec- 
tors, began before the genial-looking Mr. 
Khruschchey came to power. They have 
continued since, apparently unaffected in 
their courses by the changes of regime at 
Moscow. 

Here is one such story, of a man who looks 
like and thinks like and could be one of your 
next-door neighbors. 

Let’s call him Fred, as friends might in 
the -United States or Britain. To use his 
German name might endanger the family 
he has left behind in Communist-ruled East 
Germany. : 

Fred is one of the more attractive refugees 
waiting clearance at this camp in West 
Berlin. His strong, intelligent face, with 
somewhat irregular features and alert gray 
eyes, supports his statement that he was a 
teacher in the Eastern Zone when the Com- 
munists took over.. His big, brawny hands 
confirm his further testimony that he has 
since worked as a common laborer. 

But Fred has known a still more rigorous 
schooling. He served a prison sentence of 4 
years with hard labor and is one of the few 
jailed refugees who managed to keep the 
actual document in which the Communist 
authorities indicted him. To western eyes 
this reads like a cruel fantasy. 

Originally Fred had been charged with 
conspiring to send plans of an important 
industrial establishment to West Germany. 
When the East German authorities could 
not make this stick, they charged him with 
generalities such as antisocial attitudes and 
criticism of the regime, collaboration with 
imperialists, and so forth. For this Fred got 
a presumably lighter sentence than he would 
have for the original charge. 

How did Fred get into so much trouble? 
The authorities at the camp must get these 
things clear. 

Well, in the first place, Fred was one of 
those schoolteachers who found it hard to 
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give a Marxist slant to their classroom work, 
or to grade examination papers according to 
the students’ adaptability to Communist in- 
doctrination. Pressed to do this, he gave up 
his post and got the only other job he could— 
heavy manual labor. 

In search of better pay he moved to an- 
other equally heavy line of work. There his 
education caused him to recognize a condi- 
tion and report it to the management and 
he was promoted to the theoretical depart- 
ment of the industry. Here unfortunately 
his knowledge brought him into conflict with 
the views of some of the managers who were 
Communist appointed. And what began as 
a professional argument soon took on politi- 
cal significance. 

As Fred talks to the West German inspec- 
tors his eyes brighten, his powerful hands 
move easily and surely with the gestures he 
must have used often in his classroom. The 
questioning now centers on one curious thing 
about his case: He stayed in East Germany 
for a whole year «'ter being released from 
prison. Why did he not come to West Berlin 
sooner? 

Fred points out that he had always lived 
in the eastern part of Germany, near the 
town where he taught school and later 
worked as a laborer. His family and only 
friends live there. His children have play- 
mates there. To uproot the family would 
mean taking the risk of not being able to 
find work readily in a new environment, of 
being caught by border guards, and of 
exposing his wife-and children to penal- 
ties. 

So, for the sake of his family he had 
kept quiet and gone on with his work for 
the last year. 

“Then why,” asks an inspector, “have you 
come to West Berlin now?” 

Because, Fred explains, he had been going 
to pieces under the unremitting pressures 
he felt upon him in his home town. He 
dared not talk to anyone at work or in the 
street or shops. Yet people—were they 
friends or not?—constantly tried to engage 
him in conversation and to ask his opinions, 
about his work, about the regime, about the 
news. Then the mayor of his town began 
to act in a way that indicated he knew Fred 
was being watched by the authorities. 

Not only was there no future for Fred 
or his family in East Germany any more— 
Fred began to fear more and more that he 
would be arrested again on nobody could 
guess what charges. 

It was Fred’s wife who had clinched the 
decision that he should go to West Berlin. 
She had pleaded with him to go because 
she felt he was losing all self-respect, all 
confidence as a man, and was indeed ap- 
proaching a total breakdown. 

At last Fred had agreed with his wife 
that he should go to West Germany and 
that when he had found work there the 
family should try to reach him. 

As Fred finished his testimony his eyes 
searched the faces of the inspectors as if 
to see if he had made any statements that 
might go against him. He seemed to expect 
cross-examination and to fear ridicule. 
When the inspectors kindly told him to 
leave the room so they could consider his 
case, which to them seemed a worthy one, 
he suddenly burst out crying and hurried 
into the hall. 

By the time he was called back to hear 
the inspectors’ decision he had composed 
himself and received the good news with 
a somewhat bewildered gratitude that was 
still not lacking in dignity. 

For more than i0 years now the flow of 
refugees through this chink in the Iron 
Curtain has continued. They come to the 
camp as a rule with no possessions of any 
kind. Even to travel on the subway from 
East Berlin to West Berlin with baggage 
would probably cause detainment by the 
Communist authorities. So the refugees 
travel with it, often 1 by 1, among the 
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Berliners on their way to and from work 
between the two sectors of the city. 

That may be how Fred’s family will come 
to him later, maybe 1 by 1, on the last stage 
of a perilous journey to freedom, and to a 
haven for their self-respect and individual- 
ity. 





Critics in Glass Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Penrisylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the.Appendix, I include an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Al Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and chairman of the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices committee. Mr. Hayes dis- 
cusses the problems posed by recent rev- 
elations of the Senate investigating com- 
qnittee and suggests a number of steps 
which can be taken to assist the labor 
movement in its fight against crime and 
communism. The article, which ap- 
peared in the April 25, 1957, issue of the 
Machinist, is as follows: 

Crirics In Grass Hovuses—Lasor’s War 

AGAINST CRIME AND COMMUNISM 


The present leadership of the AFL-CIO is 
dedicated to the task of doing everything 
within its power to rid itself of all corrupting 
and perverting persens and influences and 
of maintaining itself upon the high ethical 
plane which its very nature demands. I say 
this without reservation and without equivo- 
cation. At the same time, I maintain that 
the labor movement has Cause to be critical 
of other segments of our society in their 
attitudes and activities which bear directly 
or indirectly upon the question of ethical 
practices within the labor movement. 

First of all, Iam extremely critical of many 
spokesmen from business and industry, from 
the public press and from high places in 
Government for their attitude toward cor- 
ruption in the labor movement. I would 
remind many of them of the old admonition 
about the danger of people~living in glass 
houses throwing stones. 

UNCONCERN FOR OWN HOUSES 


Perhaps moral indignation, like charity, 
should begin at home. Corruption, as I 
have noted before, is a disease which infects 
society at large, and its manifestation in the 
labor movement is-merely a part of the total 
picture. I cannot accept with good grace 
much of the criticism which emanates from 
others who show far less concern for cleaning 
their own houses than the labor movement 
has shown. 

What shall we say, for example, of a labor 
critic from industry when recent events 
show that a leading corporaticn has been 
making use of the services of a keeper of call 
girls for the entertinment of its sales force 
and to assist them in making sales to pros- 
pective customers? ‘i 

What shall we say of embezzlement of 
hundreds of thousands, yes, $1 million or 
more, on the part of industry, which scarcely 
gets mention in our Nation’s press? 

By what right does a member of the med- 
ical profession condemn labor in view of the 
medical profession’s record of mercenary 
diagnosis and treatment, commercial opera- 
tions, and fee splitting? And the legal pro- 
fession is hardly in a position to criticize 
anyone with its ambulance chasers, collusive 
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deals, and exploitation of misery and mis- 
fortune. 

By what authority to the editors and pub- 
lishers of the public press pontificate on 
matters of high morals when their loose, and 
sometimes deliberate, mishandling of news 
stories blackens the reputation of innocent 


people, causes the crowd to prejudge the- 


guilt of alleged criminals, and condemn its 
defamed victims to a choice between a miser- 
able existence or a self-shortened life? 

And by what constitutional authority do 
holders of public office attain the right to 
condemn others when many of them have 
reached their present position by subterfuge, 
slander, and sellout? 

Organized ‘labor in America desires the 
cooperation of the community at large in 
the important job of weeding out the rack- 
eteers and Communists which still remain 
within its ranks. 

But I strongly doubt the sincerity of many 
of those who make evidence of alleged mis- 
doing in the labor movement an excuse for 
high moral indignation and public abuse. 
They have no desire to aid labor in its de- 
termination to set and maintain high ethical 
practices in its official family. They are in- 
terested only in seizing upon those cases of 
corruption and communism which are un- 
covered, exaggerating them and proclaiming 
them abroad in an attempt to defame and 
weaken organized labor. 

What can others do to assist us in main- 
taining high ethical standards? 

First of all, society in general can attempt 
to adopt a more objective attitude toward 
labor’s ethical problems. As long as certain 
segments of our society persist in misusing 
examples of wrongdoing in the labor move- 
ment to smear organized labor as a whole 
and to cultivate within the general public a 
false concept of labor’s place in our society, 
our job is made more difficult and our oppor- 
tunities for continuing to contribute to the 
general welfare and progress of our country 
are being undermined. 

Second, a great contribution can be made 
to labor’s particular problem by a more 
widely expressed concern with corruption, 
racketeering, communism, etc., in general. 
It is unreasonable to expect the labor move- 
ment, or any other single group in our 
society, to maintgin a clean house when 
society at large is infected. But for some 
unknown reason labor officials are judged 
differently than industry or business officials. 

A $50,000 or $150,000 salary for an official 
of business or industry is a sign of success, 
but a $35,000 to $50,000 salary for a union 
official is considered “milking the union.” 

A man is nos born to office in the labor 
movement; indeed, he is not born to member- 
ship in a labor union, and often his character 


is molded and his habits are formed long. 


before he even applies for membership. He 
is a product of the local society into which 
he was born and in which he grew, and 
usually his conduct as a union member and 
later-as a union official is a reflection of his 
early social and economic training. If he 
does wrong, he reflects discredit upon the 
office with which he was entrusted, but it 
was not the office which corrupted him. 

The labor vement does not corrupt, it 
has been corrupted. Labor is determined to 
rid itself of the corrupting elements and it 
will do the job in spite of those hypocritical, 
self-appointed critics who gleefully grasp 
every opportunity to besmirch its name and 
character. 

We do believe that management, the pub- 
lic press, and legislative investigating “com- 
mittees can make certain changes in their 
current atttiudes and activities which will 
assist labor greatly in the job of establishing 
and maintaining high standards of ethical 
practices in the conduct of its affairs. 

HOW MANAGEMENT CAN HELP 


Management has an important part to 
play.. Many of the undesirable elements and 
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practices which have crept into the la 
movement are the direct results of ma, " 
ment’s activities. Historically it is , ;, 
that corrupt and racketeering indivig.4 
have been deliberately planted jn lab 
unions by employers, for the Purpose 
weakening the ability of their employes , 
bargain collectively. 

More important, some of Management 
extreme tactics in seeking to prevent Organ 
ization have given the gangster element 
opportunity to gain positions of leadership 
unions as a defensive measure. Ang | , 
sorry to say that management frequent! 
shows a preference for dealing with the ty, 
of labor leader who ridicules cemocr, 
procedures and is inclined to corruption q 
communism. The highly cooperative at 
tude of Communist-dominated unions gy 
ing the wartime alliance of the United stat 
and the Soviet Union seemingly endear 
such leadership to some employers, ang ¢) 
protective attitude of such employers 
been a serious impediment to the labor moy. 
ment in ridding itself of Communists in hig 
places in some unions. . 

Other managements have seemed to pre 
fer doing business with the dictatoria) ty 
of union leader. The type who does 
bother with such democratic procedures 
the ratification of agreements—even a 5-ye 
agreement—by his union’s members. 7 
type who settles things over the table ip 
Dusinesslike manner to the liking of map 
agement and whose members take what } 
gives them without question. 

In spite of the fact that the richt of em 
ployees to organize and to bargain colleg 
tively has been established under the law, 
our land for more than two decades no 
there are employers who look upon union 
and collective bargaining as undesirable, 
proper targets for abuse. 

Such an attitude on the part of an em 
ployer tends to foster the rise of similar con 
duct among his employees and tends to in 
vite the service of those elements in ow 
society which make a career of lawlessne 
and corruption. The employer who bar 
gains and who treats other proper unio 
activities in good faith and fairness dog 
much to foster the development of sound 
and democratic unionism. And that typeo 
unionism is the best defense against corrup 
tion and communism. 


ROLE OF PRESS 


The press, too, can contribute to the jd 
of maintaining high standards of ethics ig 
the labor movement. It is not doing s0 to 
day. The banner headlines with which i 
treats stories of corruption and communism 
in the labor movement, its utter failure t 
publish information regarding the construc 
tive role which labor plays in community lifq 
its constant editorial condemnation of la 
bor—all combine to give the public a com 
pletely false picture of the place of labor il 
our national life. And if the public-opinio 
polls which our newspapers and magazine 
love to feature prove anything, they pro 
the success of the press in miseducating the 




















































































































































public. mittee 
When it comes to legislative investigation the Sa 

into alleged corruption in the labor move 

ment, the position of the American Feders 

tion of Labor and the Congress of Industri EX 

Organizations was made unmistakably cleat 

in the executive council statement on Jat HON 

uary 28 of this year. I doubt that any othe 

segment of our society has ever made a more 

open and forthright pledge of cooperation IN THE 

This does not mean, however, that we give 

carte blanche to legislative committees. Weé V 

expect such committees to adhere to the 





primary function in the conduct of their in 
vestigations,.that is to develop informatio 
which will enable. them to recommend legis 
lation which is necessary to correct ™ 
abuses concerned. When they stray {rou 
this function, they are subject to criticism 
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“mMmittee on April 24, 1957. 
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» management, if the press, if our legis- 
are serious in their desire to help labor, 
out what corruption exists within its 
tec they Will have to put an end to many 
epeir current practices which, deliberately 
otherwise, are misleading the public as to 
nature of the American labor movement 
s the extent of corruption in its ranks; if 
i motives are not ulterior, they wlil ac- 
+ all the truth and effectively cooperate 
» us in cleaning house. 
» they persist in their present courses, 
, will lead us and those who understand 
wish to help us, to the inevitable conclu- 
that they are interested not in helping 
+ but in using the current crop of ad- 
s¢ publicity either to deliberately defame 
ot to make us victims to their own petty 
tions for personal publicity or increased 
Pu tion. 
NEED FOR UNPREJUDICED FACTS 
am becoming very much concerned that 
net result of the mishandling of infor- 
ion concerning corruption in organized 
is going to end not in helping labor to 
lish and maintain standards of high 
ss but to weakening the labor movement 
gwhole. I am concerned as a union offi- 
Iam concerned, too, as an American 
on. In our system of free, competitive 
prise, organized labor occupies an es- 
al place. Without its influence 
pughout the history of our economic and 
tical development, we would not. now be 
oying the consumption which underpins 
great industrial system, and we would 
now be enjoying the advanced demo- 
i¢ and social practices which make our 
tion a beacon of hope for many oppressed 
liberty-seeking peoples of the world to- 


fhe hue and cry over labor racketeering, 
dled by current congressional investiga- 
ns and fed by a circulation-hungry press 
ut one facet of a resurgence of antiunion- 
which may do our country’s labor move- 
nt and our country itself irreparable 
m. What we need is some calm, dispas- 
te thought, unimpeded by prejudice 
unswayed by those with personal axes to 
nd. However, this is not easy of accom- 
hment. The propaganda against and the 
information about organized labor has 
m effective. Millions of our citizens who 
not know the facts and who are not in a 
ition to get the facts, have already been 
judiced by a merciless press. 
Organized labor will no doubt be hurt. 
nbers of unions and their families, as well 
nonunion members and their families, will 
be hurt, and their injury will be reflected 
ly in every segment of our society. 
reduction in the increased purchasing 
tr which we must have in the future to 
intain a vibrant, progressing economy will 
only injure the very persons who are’ re- 
a for it, but will hurt the innocent 
well, 


ment by the American Jewish Com- 
nittee on Discriminatory Practices by 
the Saudi Arabian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~~ 


: OF 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
t leave to extend my remarks in the 
ORD, I include the following state- 
‘nt issued by the American Jewish 
It was 


occasioned by Secretary of State Dulles’ 
assertion in his press conference on April 
23 that the continued exclusion of Amer- 
ican personnel of the Jewish faith from 
the Dhahran Airbase in Saudi Arabia 
was occasioned largely, or partly at least, 
because of New York Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner’s refusal to greet King Saud in Jan- 
uary of this year: 
STATEMENT BY AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
ON DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES BY THE SAUDI 
ARABIAN GOVERNMENT, APRIL 24, 1957 


We are amazed by the statement in Wash- 
ington yesterday by Secretary of State Dulles 
that Saudi Arabia’s continued exclusion of 
American personnel of the Jewish faith from 
the Dhahran Airbase was partly at least 
attributable to Mayor Robert Wagner’s re- 
fusal to greet King Saud on his arrival in 
New York last January. The merits of the 
action taken by Mayor Wagner is, of course, 
not the issue to which we are addressing 
ourselves at this time. 

This new explanation for a practice of ex- 
clusion by Saudi Arabia that began more 
than 6 years ago, and continues undimin- 
ished, conflicts with the history of the re- 
cent negotiations by the State Department, 
for renewal of the lease on that base. Sec- 
retary Dulles has employed an irrelevant 
circumstance rather than acknowledging our 
own Government’s failure to prevent assaults 
on American citizenship. 

For more than 6 years, the United States 
Government has acquiesced in a flagrant pol- 
icy of discrimination by the Arab States 
against American citizens of the Jewish faith. 
Our Government has negotiated treaties with 
Saudi Arabia which explicitly exclude Amer- 
icans from that country on the basis of their 
religious beliefs. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is firmly convinced that such acquies- 
cence in discrimination by a foreign govern- 
ment is tantamount to our Government up- 
holding discriminatory policies. 

The American Jewish Committee, there- 
fore, was in constant communication with 
the State Department for nearly a year be- 
fore the latest negotiations were concluded. 
We urged it upon our government that it is 
not now, and never has been, in accord with 
the traditions of American foreign policy to 
lend support to or otherwise justify discrimi- 
nation by other countries against American 
citizens. This view was clearly reflected in 
the resolution adopted unanimously by the 
United States Senate on July 26, 1956, in 
which the “sense of the Senate” was ex- 
pressed “‘that it regards any such distinctions 
directed against United States citizens as ‘in- 
compatible with the relation that should 
exist among friendly nations.” 

The American Jewish Committee has been 
continually assured that our Government 
would attempt to persuade Saudi Arabia to 
abandon its discriminatory policy. Yet, even 
before King Saud arrived in this country, 
we were informed that there would be little 
hope of success. 

Mr. Dulles is also quoted as having said 
that King Saud insisted on continuing the 
prohibition against American personnel of 
the Jewish faith because “discrimination (by 
New York City) would be fought with dis- 
crimination” (by Saudi Arabia). 

This, too, is at sharp variance with the 
explanation offered in a letter written to the 
Washington representative of the American 
Jewish Committee, on February 25, 1957, fol- 
lowing King Saud’s visit to this country, by 
William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Middle Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. He asserted that “‘the representa- 
tives of Saudi Arabia explained that their 
regulations were not intended to discrimi- 
nate against citizens of another country 
because of religion, but were related to the 
tensions arising from the Arab-Israel dispute. 
The hope was expressed that Saudi Arabia 
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would be able, as these tensions were eased, 
to eliminate restrictions arising from them.” 

We certainly do not accept as true the ex- 
planation offered by the representatives of 
Saudi Arabia.that the discrimination against 
American Jews is not based upon religious 
affiliation. Nor are we convinced that Saudi 
Arabia will eliminate those restrictions in the 
absence of insistence by our own Govern- 
ment. 

It has become equally apparent that the 
Saudi Arabian intransigence on this score 
during the more recent negotiations for re- 
newal of the Dhaharan Air Base was in keep- 
ing with the earlier policies, in which—both 
directly and indirectly—the American Gov- 
ernment has acquiesced, 


Head of Chamber Backs United 
States Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


i OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on April 29, 1957: 

Heap oF CHAMBER BacCKS UNITED STATES 
AGENCY—COLEMAN STRESSES NEED FOR BusI- 
NEss LIAISON OFFICE, WHICH FACED BUDGET 
Cur ~ 
WasHINGTON, April 28.—John S. Coleman, 

president of the United States Chamber of 

Commeree, said today the organization was 

not “against everything” in its campaign to 

persuade Congress to cut the Federal budget. 

It would be tragic to lose the Business and 
Defense Service Administration, the Com- 
merce Department’s business liaison branch, 
he commented in an interview on the eve of 
the chamber’s 45th annual meeting. 

The industry divisions of the administra- 
tion would be eliminated by a $3,500,000 
budget cut approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, has asked the Senate to restore 
almost all of it. The cut has disturbed the 
Government’s mobilization planners as much 
as it has businessmen. 

CALLED GO-BETWEEN 


Mr. Coleman called the administration 
the basis of industrial mobilization for war 
and the go-between for business and Gov- 
ernment. It is a small item and should be 
reinstated, he emphasized. 

Asked if he thought Congress had gone 
too far with other cuts, he said he could not 
think of any others. 

The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration handles much of Government in- 
dustry planning for a war emergency. It 
administers priorities for scarce materials. 
Its industry divisions are headed by busi- 
nessmen on leave from their companies. 
Its nonmobilization work is to pass informa- 
tion and opinion between Government and 
industry. 

Mr. Coleman is president of the Burroughs 
Corporation of Detroit, electronic equipment 
manufacturers. Before his chamber activi- 
ty, he was known for his work on behalf of 
liberalized foreign-trade policies. His 1-year 
term ends with this meeting. 

The chamber is making intensive efforts 
for budget reductions. It is the country’s 
most representative business organization. 
About 2,500,000 businessmen belong to its 
3,300 affiliated chambers and trade associa- 
tions. 
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Several thousand members will attend the 
3 days of sessions on taxes, the postal deficit, 
housing, agriculture, education, business 
leadership, foreign policy, and other mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Coleman, who is 59 years old, said he 
traveled 75,000 miles the last year trying to 
get local people all over the United States 
to measure the things they wanted against 
the national welfare. 

He said he had been chiding businessmen 
to pay more attention to the affairs of their 
own locality and of the Nation, and to be 
vocal with their own employees first of all. 

“We have to think globally,’ he stressed. 

On the controversy over limiting oil im- 
ports, Mr. Coleman said, “I don’t see why 
we don’t cap our own wells and import the 
foreign oil while it’s available.” The security 
argument for curbs is that imports discour- 
age domestic exploration. 

Discussing the domestic economy, Mr. 
Coleman said that to an industrialist, the up- 
ward trend of prices doesn’t look like infla- 
tion, it looks like an evergrowing economy. 





The Right-To-Work Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Aprik 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mel Sacks in Tex- 
tile Labor entitled “The Right-To-Work 
Hoax: Stairway to Poverty”: 

The State of Indiana has succumbed to 
“right to work.” ‘The ist industrial center 
and the 18th in a rolicall of stricken States, 
Indiana fell before the poisoned arrows of 
big-business and reactionary-farm groups. 

Spurred on by their success, these hate- 
labor groups are now hatching plans to trap 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maryland. They hope the Senate’s probe 
of labor racketeering will bait the trap. 

American workers, of course,’are the chief 
victims of right-to-work laws. All of Amer- 
ica, however, will suffer from the shrunken 
payrolls and reduced consumer power washed 
away by this tidal wave of union busting. 

Cancerlike, right-to-work laws appear in- 
nocent at first glance. They masquerade 
behind a facade of fine-sounding words. But 
sometimes words don't mean what they seem 
to. Everybody believes in rights and every- 
body wants work. But when workers lift the 
curtain off the words “right to work” they 
get a bleak picture of lower wages, longer 
hours and insecurity. 

How did this double-talk legislation get 
into so many State books? 

Who were the back-door fathers of these 
laws, often conceived in secrecy and fre- 
quently delivered as riders to unrelated bills? 


The first right-to-work law originated in . 


Plorida. In 1939, the Associated Industries, 
Florida affiliate of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, began to press hard for 
restrictive labor legislation. In 1941, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
employers of low-wage farm labor, also 
jumped on the open shop bandwagon. 

The movement gained real momentum in 
the midst of wartime hysteria and was 
designed to stop unions from enrolling newly 
hired workers in defense industries. Such 
workers enjoyed the same high standards 
older union members had to struggle to win. 
Yet when they were asked to help pay the 
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freight for such gains through initiation 
fees and dues, employers urged them to resist. 

Always on the lookout for new and im- 

proved ways of walloping unions, big busi- 
ness groups saw that a campaign to pit work- 
er against worker, under the guise of the 
right to work without joining a union, was 
tailor-made for them. 
- In Tom Watson, Florida’s attorney general, 
they found their architect. In 1941, 1 month 
after he had been elected with labor support, 
Watson spoke out for the open shop. Shortly 
afterward he advocated a bill to ban the 
closed shop on all public projects. 

In support of this bill he charged that at 
Camp Blanding many workers were forced to 
pay union dues at hiring time and then were 
laid off 6 weeks later. He submitted no 
proof. What’s more, not a single worker was 
produced to back his charge and to claim 
a refund of his dues. Fortunately, the bill 
-died in the House Labor Committee. 

Despite this setback, Watson and __his 
backers continued to build up their 
strength. They decided to abandon Federal 
action and push their plan on the State level 
in Florida. A smokescreen of publicity was 
blown over the State. Unions were charged 
with impeding the war effort, racketeering 
and curtailing the rights of individual 
workers. 

By August 1944 Watson and State Repre- 
sentative Joe Jenkins, who had sponsored an 
unsuccessful open-ship bill in 1939, got a 
charter for a statewide right-to-work com- 
mittee. W. L. Storey, chairman of the Farm 
Bureau’s labor committee, was installed as 
president. The buddy-buddy deal between 
Florida big business and big farmers was in 
the open. Another group, the Florida Voters 
for Constitutional Government, pitched in, 
too. In fact, everybody got into the act ex- 
cept Florida’s workers. 

The Miami Citzen pointed out that the 
leaders came from “the backward, low-wage 
sections of the State where the lumber and 
turpentine interests rule their workers like 
barons of ald, and laborers received little or 
nothing for working in groves and on the 
farm.” 2 

A constitutional amendment banning 
union security provisions was finally passed 
in Florida’s general election November 7, 1944. 
The open-shoppers collared 55 percent of the 
vote. Where city support was almost evenly 
split, the rural areas supported the amend- 
ment 2 to 1. 

Following a Fegieral district court ruling 
that the statute was not self-enforcing, but 
required an enabling act, Attorney General 
Watson went to Washington. He scoured 
Government labor relations agencies, re- 
questing them not to award union security 
on public projects. But the Federal agen- 
cies refused to go alone. 

Shortly afterward, Watson filed suit against 
several firms for having closed-shop con- 
tracts, but lost. 

Watson also brought the threat of vigi- 
lantes into the picture. A private goon squad, 
the Veterans’ Industrial Association, organ- 
ized as union wreckers in Arkansas, was 
imported. ’ 

Watson later broke with this group be- 
cause they were opposed to all labor, whereas 
he claimed he only fought the closed shop. 
For a while, Watson led the Federated Work- 
ers of America, a group whose purpose was to 
set up open-shop unions on a national basis. 
This died but the “wreck” law remained. 

Right-to-work laws have been in effect 
long enough in 17 States to permit evalua- 
tion. It is noteworthy that those saddied 
with the law have average per capita incomes 
of only $1,400 a year. The national average 
is $2,000. : 

In right-to-work States union organizing 
efforts have been The rug has 
been pulled out from under job security. 
Workers grasp at almost any miserable wage 
offered them. 







April 


Instead of being friends and neighh 
workers become deadly competitors fo. 
by economic distress to throw thems, 
into a cheap labor market. , 


Right-to-work States are pocked yy 2 
poverty. They offer an object lesson to wor n int 
ers in union shop States because a sty pm he 
of right-to-work in action shouts out: “Don compr' 


let this happen to you.” 





The Lord & Taylor Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, for the pag 
20 years, Lord & Taylor, one Of the oyt 
standing department stores of New Yor 
City, in recognition of some curre 
event or development of humanita 
rian significance, has established an ap 
nual award to which certain individya; 
identified with the activity concerne 
have been recognized and a substantis 
monetary donation given to a deserving 
charitable organization. This year the 
award was based upon the theme of th 
peaceful atom. Certain individug 
identified with the atomic program wer 
cited and the monetary award of $10.00 
was given to the Sloan-Kettering Insti 
tute for Cancer Research. 

The address of Miss Dorothy Shave 
president of Lord & Taylor, served t 
dramatize the myriad of uses for thé 
peaceful atom and was so impressive t 
me as I listened to it as the accompani. 
ment to the cinematic presentation tha 
I feel it merits inclusion in Concression im 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 
Appress By Miss DororHy SHAVER, PRESIDENT 

or Lorp & TAYLOR, AT THE 20TH Lop § 

Taytor AWARD LUNCHEON, APRIL 12, 1957 


It is my great pleasure to welcome you t 
the 20th Lord & Taylor award luncheon. 
The Lord & Taylor award is held in the 
belief that busimess in a democracy has 
responsibility to contribute to the humani 
tarian well-being and enlightenment of the 
community and Nation. Presented as 
public service, the award seeks to renew 0 
faith in our present world as in our future 
through the recognition of the achievements 
of the modern pioneer, whether his frontia 
be a laboratory, a studio, or an office. 
Today it is our privilege and our challeng 
to be living in an era of great discovery, 
discovery that is to shape the character of iof E 
our times. It is the knowledge of the powél say, of 
of the atom. Its towering prominence 0 oY 
the landscape of our age is still partial theor; 
obscured. That mankind is assembled 4 mee 
the foot of a great new and fertile power {a mt of t 
there is no doubt. level 
Awareness of the immensity of the forte. ang 
contained in the atom first exploded ove swe 
the hearts and minds of men in « deathly of ins 
. ‘Still haunting the human imagi- ne lig 
nation is the destruction of Hiroshima. We oton in 
now know this same force as one of ou os It 1 
greatest powers for peace. It is the ded-H, oteas 
cated pu of this program to shed [U-H, nous: 
ther light on the promise of atomic ene'gy asi 
for the betterment of mankind. 
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We are keenly aware that only the trained wre. 1 
scientific mind can truly grasp the intricé- Bm as m, 
cies of the atom. We, as laymen in science, by on: 






can only marvel at the meaning of this J iear fy 




















, and pay humble tribute to the daring 
“qhe brilliance of the minds that are 

our atomic age. 

THE ANSWER OF THE ATOM 
»n in the universe is man whirling to a 
nm he cannot feel, obeying laws he does 
comprehend, participant in a pattern 
can barely perceive, citizen of space that 
no end. To man, @ part and yet an 
.r of this scene, the unknown has 
1s peen a challenge, truth the ever- 
nt goal. 
ah one in eternity, man seeks to make 
own. He watches, questions, concludes 
to doubt again—and slowly, he learns. 
: our time, using the knowledge accumu- 
4 through history, as man observed he 
-j a new sound in the universe, a sound 
has always existed had he learned to 
»—the secret sound of life. It was the 
4 of atomic radiation. This was the 
that guided man’s thought to the great 
wvery of the power of the atom. 
om the end of the 19th century when 
first perceived, scientists have explored 

tent radiant beam. In 1939 the 

n was finally split and there was released 
h a power of an intensity never before 
Unleashed for man was the enormous 
ing force of mature—the source of life. 
me quest for this knowledge had been 
truth often neglected. 
ing the searching mind by its obscurity, 
hidden for 25 centuries. Its existence 
first conceived in the fifth century B. C. 
the Greek philosopher, Democritus, who 
ared that matter is formed of invisibly 
particles, which he called atoms, mean- 
something that cannot be cut. 
his astounding insight was put aside for 
) years by the dominance of Aristotle's 
npellingly simple explanation that matter 
made up of elements that could be 
n and felt rather than of tiny bits of 
isible matter. 
his false assumption of the physical 
d was first questioned by Galileo who 
tood the ridicule of his time for his 
ef that principles must be tested by ex- 
iments. So started the modern scientific 
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orking with intellectual freedom, the 
neer scientists of the 1600°S, 1700’s, and 
's constructed the framework of physi- 
laws and principles on which today 
ntists stand. From primitive laboratories 
across Europe came the great truths 
have given our age its pattern—the 
s of motion, the nature of matter, the 
metic attraction within elements, 

ith the discovery of natural radioactivity 
1896 by the French scientist, Becquerel, a 
d chain reaction of atomic discoveries 
lowed: from Thompson of England, the 
ton ushering in the electronic age; from 
and Marie Curie of France, the isola- 
n of radium and polonium; from Albert 
stein of Germany, the theory of the 
livalence of mass and energy and the 
heral theory of relativity; from Ruther- 
i of England, the theory of radioactive 
ay, of the atomic nucleus and the first 
ear reaction; from Bohr of Denmark, 
theory of atomic structure; from Ernest 
ence of the United States, the develop- 
nt of the cyclotron; from Fermi of Italy, 
development of atomic fission. From 
se and many others came the knowledge 
ch we now possess of the universal na- 
of matter and the structure of the atom. 
he lightest atom, hydrogen, has a single 
ton in its nucleus and an electron that 
‘les it like a planet. Within suns, hydro- 
h atoms fuse and are joined by 
0 neutrons. The result is a completely 
ra ene helium, whose two protons at- 
& of circling electrons. Helium, 
turn, becomes the heavier element, lith- 
as more particles join its nucleus. Thus, 
by one, all the 92 elements were forged in 
llar fires until the heaviest atom of all, 
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The atom, 
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uranium, was created. Uranium has a nu- 
cleus of 92 protons and nearly twice as many 
neutrons that is held together by stellar en- 
ergy. It is this energy that man has learned 
to liberate. 

“When a neutron strikes a uranium nu- 
cleus, it is absorbed. Under the strain 
of the added particle, the nucleus grows un- 
stable and splits in two with a burst of 
energy, releasing more neutrons. In a mass 
of uranium, the neutrons released by one 
fission travel on to produce further fissions, 
liberating more and more energy in an in- 
tense chain reaction. This same energy will 
eventually light our cities, run our factories, 
and power our ships and planes.” 

The pulse of our Nation’s life depends on 
power. Factories, farms, cities, the great 


‘agents of transportation—each demands 


power. The lifeline to all the dynamic 
enterprises of our society, power holds the 
key to our future growth as well as to our 
present strength. 

Even with America’s great natural re- 
sources, there are areas where our power is 
inadequate. By 1975 cheap coal will be 
scarce and power costs will rise. Our oil 
consumption has reached a fantastic peak 
and continues to grow. In Europe, reserves 
of coal and availability of oil are critical to- 
day. In the countries of Asia and Africa, 
power resources are frequently lacking and 
demand, springing from newly awakened 
economies, has vastly increased. To fail in 
meeting this urgent need would be to fail 
humanity’s future. 

The energy contained in world reserves of 
uranium is over 20 times that contained in 
the reserves of oil and coal. The power of 
the uranium atom released in reactors is 
the best answer now available to the chal- 
lenge. 

“As uranium slugs are pushed into a re- 
actor and the controls adjusted, uranium 
atoms begin to fission and the chain reaction 
builds up, producing heat. It is this heat 
that makes atomic power possible. A liquid 
pumped through the reactor is heated as it 
flows around the hot rods. Passing over 
water-carrying pipes, the liquid imparts its 
heat to the water, turning it tosteam. Thus, 
a reactor makes steam—steam to: run the 
powerful turbine that turns the generator to 
produce electricity. Then the electricity 
passes through transmission lines and on 
toward the world of man to light his cities 
and lighten his labor with the energy recov- 
ered from suns that were born and died bil- 
lions of years ago. 

“But in addition to power, a reactor can 
also produce radioisotopes. Elements. in- 
serted into a reactor become radioactive. 
Thus normal iodine becomes transformed 
into an iodine radioisotope. And so on with 
many elements, enabling them to perform 
new and vital tasks.” 

This year will mark the opening of the 
first full-scale commercial nuclear power- 
plant in the United States. Located at Ship- 
pingport, Pa., this first structure on the new 
frontier is the American power industry's 
pledge to the future. 

Atomic power holds the promise of driv- 
ing the engines of ships, planes, trains, and 
rockets, giving a new dimension to their 
range. Today we have witnessed the amaz- 
ing performance of the first atomic-powered 
vessel, the submarine Nautilus which made 
naval history by sailing 2 years without re- 
fueling. We see it as a symbol of navigation 
of the future. 

Since uranium is not inexhaustible, one of 
the great promises for limitless power in the 
future rests in fusing atoms. Light-weight 
atoms are made to collide with such force 
as to unite them, releasing the violent solar 
energy that has given life to the earth. The 
problem of controlling this kind of atomic 
fire is one of science’s current frontiers. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has just an- 
nounced that a large experimental device, to 
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be known as the stellarator, will be built 
at Princeton University for the study of con- 
trolled fusion reaction. This device would 
approximate the heat of atomic fires raging 
at millions of degrees deep in the sun’s-core, 
creating for man the same power that lights 
the universe. 

Key to a Nation’s prosperity and high 
standard of living is its industrial strength. 
American industry, whose progressive atti- 
tudes have been the mainspring of its phe- 
nomenal achievements, has been quick to 
find uses for the atom. Last year, even in 
this pioneer period, industrial savings di- 
rectly attributable to radioisotopes are esti- 
mated at half a billion dollars. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 companies are at present using 
the new power of the atom. 

The hypersensitivity of the atom has given 
industry a new tool which produces extraor- 
dinary efficiency. Atomic tracers test wear 
on machines to,a degree never before pos- 
sible, detect hidden flaws in fabrics and cast- 
ings, and measure the thickness of metals 
and paper to fantastic degrees of accuracy. 

The vast oil industry, with its complex of 
pipelines that carry vital petroleum across 
the length and breadth of this country was 
one of the first to put the magical atom to 
work. By using a small amount of radio- 
active material as a marker, different ship- 
ments of oil can be identified, vastly improv- 
ing efficiency. These same tracers are used 
as superhuman eyes that spot breaks in 
transcontinental and local pipelines, saving 
labor, time, and needless effort. 

Manufacturers of drugs are now employ- 
ing radioisotopes for more effective steriliza- 
tion of medical supplies. And so it goes— 
from steel to oil, from plastics to paper to 
fabrics to foods—every industry is looking to 
the atom for the answer to new and prom- 
ising methods of production. Marking our 
modern landscape are new research centers 
where engineers and scientists are probing, 
searching, experimenting with the power 
which has made this an atomic age. 

The specter of hunger has haunted more 
than two-thirds of the world’s people for 
centuries. Today fast-growing populations 
have brought the problem of food supply in 
some parts of the world to a stage of crisis. 

Plant disease and insect pests sweep with 
regularly across all lands, bringing needless 
waste of precious food. No nation is immune 
but some have learned the means of fighting. 

The atomic biologist has brought new and 
powerful weapons to this fight. Radioactive 
isotopes are used to acquire greater under- 
standing of the life processes of plants so that 
we may learn their essential requirements. 
As radiation causes mutation, breeding ex- 
periments aimed at creating more productive 
and disease-resistant strains have been vastly 
speeded. Radiation can alter plant chromo- 
somes which contain the invisible genes that 
govern the cell’s growth, enabling scientists 
to learn more fully their influence on the de- 
velopment of plant life. New rust-resistant 
hybrids of oats and wheat and a new higher- 
yield peanut strain are already among the 
tangible achievements of the atomic biologist. 

One vast new field of research is the pres- 
ervation of food by radiation. Exposed to it, 
potatoes can be stored ior years without 
sprouting. Because radiation destroys living 
cells, scientists are using it to kill the bacteria 
that spoil food. Samples of meat are placed 
inside a lead cask and exposed to radioactive 
cobalt. Today irradiated meat remains fresh 
for weeks. Some day it may last for years as 
fresh as the day it was packaged. 

Of all the fervent hopes of mankind, none 
is more deeply felt than the desire for 
health—freedom from that tyranny that en- 
ters like a stranger and stays unwelcome to do 
violence, to threaten, or to kill. 

In the struggle to free men from illness the 
atom is a revolutionary weapon. Its value to 
our medical understanding has been com- 
pared to the value of the microscope. 
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Radioisotopes have opened new doors for 
medical research and treatment. One of the 
most valuable of these isotopes, radioactive 
icdine, has been used with great success in 
the treatment of thyroid disease. These iso- 
topes are carefully stored In lead vaults to 
assure protection from accumulated radia- 
tion which would prove harmful to techni- 
cians. Since an overactive thyroid will take 
up more iodine than a normal thyroid, radio- 
active iodine can swiftly and accurately 
diagnose the trouble. An atomic solution is 


prepared by remote control appartus—a de-. 


vice called the master-slave. Watching his 
movements by means of mirrors, the techni- 
cian draws up the iodine and transfers a 
measured amount into a paper cup. Water 
is then added and the patient drinks the 
atomic cocktail. Above the suspect gland, 
a radiation counter moves back and forth 
detecting the iodine’s radiation and recording 
the spots where the disease js concentrated. 
This accurate diagnosis will lead to early and 
effective treatment. 

The blinking of a warning light indicates 
another priceless isotope at work—Cobalt 60. 
Mounted inside a rotating cylinder, the co- 
balt’s penetrating radiation bombards with 
special accuracy a tumor deep in the patient’s 
body. Malignant cells may be destroyed by 
its powerful rays as dials keep careful count 
of the radiation received. 

In case of brain tumors which X-rays 
cannot detect, radioarsenic tracers reveal 
the exact size and position of the tumor. Its 
successful removal is achieved by using a 
special atomic probe. The probe's sensitivity 
to radiation signals the tumor’s precise loca- 
tion to the surgeon during the operation, en- 
abling its complete removal. 

In the new world of atomic medicine, 
guns are used to cure. This gun is loaded 
with radioactive gold seeds. Using a potato 
as a facsimile of a cancer, gold seeds are shot 
from the gun into the desired position sim- 
ply by pulling the trigger. Radiation from 
the gold works to destroy malignancy. Re- 
moval of the seeds is unnecessary. 

The invisible rays of the radiant atom 
are telling the story of the mysteries of 
human life with a clarity and precision never 
before revealed. New light is being shed 
on the workings of the body and the evolu- 
tionary changes during its life span. The 
atom gives new hope for answers to many 
of the enigmas of illness. 

We have seen a power that can reach out 
to the mystery and agony of illness and 
give a deeper knowledge that can bring new 
life. 

We have seen a power that can release 
humanity from centuries-old subservience to 
nature by supplying superhuman energy. 

We have seen a power that can cut waste 
and error from the huge enterprise of in- 
dustry by a-sensitivity 1,000 times greater 
than man’s. 

We have seen a power that can fight pes- 
tilence and blight by creating new and better 
food for the hungry of the world. 

A new freedom has come to man, so vast 
that we see only fragments of its total mean- 
ing, so powerful that it brings humility as 
well as hope, so essential that it has become 
the symbol of our future. 

Into deserts and darkness, through rav- 
aged fields and forests, into the grappling 
anxiety of poverty, into the torment of dis- 
ease, the answer of the atom will be hear 


PRESENTATION OF CITATIONS—-THE HONORABLE 
W. STERLING COLE 


A born leader, active in many fields, the 
man we now salute has brought his vision 
and high intelligence to the service of his 
country as a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy since its creation in 1946. 
He served as its dynamic chairman during 
the 83d Congress and is at present its rank- 
ing Republican Member. As coauthor of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, he helped to 
set the legal foundation of all atomic activi- 
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ties in this country. His shining clarity of - 


thought has been brought to bear on inter- 
national problems arising from this atomic 
age. At this crucial stage in the development 
of peaceful atomic power we are proud to 
honor this knowledgeable legislator from our 
own State of New York, United States Repre- 
sentative W. STERLING COLE. 


AMEASSADOR JAMES J. WADSWORTH 


In 1953 President Eisenhower set the cor- 
nerstone for international atomic coopera- 
tion in his famous statement before the 
United Nations. He urged the establishment 
of an international organization devoted to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, to “serve 
the needs rather than the fears of mankind.” 

The man who was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to foster this policy at the United Na- 
tions is a veteran of 19 years of Government 
service. Member of a family of distinguished 
public servants, he served ably as chairman 
of the United States delegation at the 87- 
nation Conference on the Statute of Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We now 
proudly present a man of impressive achieve- 
ments, the distinguished Deputy United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
our representative on the peaceful uses of 
atomic power, Ambasador James J. Wads- 
worth. 

DR. LLOYD V. BERKNER 

We in New York live close to a center of 
atomic discovery, the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory located in Long Island. Those 
who run this laboratory search for the sign- 
posts of the new atomic age. Living in a 
world apart, our future is their present. 
They pursue the peaceful potential of the 
atom for medicine, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and nuclear engineering. 

The high responsibility for directing this 
work has been placed with nine of our east- 
ern universities. ‘The educator selected to 
guide the activity on the atomic frontier has 
a@ many faceted personality; member of the 
first Byrd antarctic expedition and winner of 
the Congressional Gold Medal, his brilliant 
scientific mind has been called into play by 
the State, Navy, and Defense Departments. 
It is not surprising that the associated uni- 
versities has selected this long-time adven- 
turer in science as its president to direct 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory. We 
are honored to have with us today, Dr. Lloyd 
V. Berkner. 


DR. HENRY D. SMYTH 


We cannot point to the advances made in 
the atomic field without paying tribute to 
the men who have devoted their lives to 
scientific research. These are the men who 
chart their course by unseen stars, who toil 
to achieve the miracles they may never see. 
Representing the best scientific tradition, 
our next awardee has played ‘a continuing 
role in the development of atomic energy. 
Author of the internationally famous report 
evaluating atomic achievements as of 1945, a 
former Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, he is the present chairman of 
the science and research board at Princeton 
University under whom some of our most 
promising atomic research is taking place. 
It is my great privilege to salute Dr. Henry 
Smyth. 

COMMISSIONER HAROLD 8. VANCE 


One cannot think of atomic with- 
out paying tribute to-~the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Govern- 
ment agency which bears the responsibility 
for encouraging, directing, and inspiring the 
entire atomic energy field. Like the nucleus 
of an atom, the Atomic Commission 
holds the central position in this pioneer 
period of atomic activity, the 
work of the scientist, educator, and in- 
dustrialist. « 

It is singularly appropriate to this oc- 
casion that we hear from 1 of the 5 Com- 
missioners who direct the essential work of 


. contract to the AEC, the nuclear reactor 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, man Libe 
has already achieved the mark of sic” 
the head of a large and vita) corporat 
He has brought a keen business mind an EX 
penetrating intelligence to the service a : 
country in this vital new field. 1 am >... 
to introduce to you the Honorabie Hari” HO 
Vance, who has come from Washington D 
to address us today. be - 

IN 


GWILYM A. PRICE 


No company more successfully represent 
the ingenuity and brilliance for which Ame 
can industry is famous than the Westin, 
house Electric Corp. and its dynamic atomig 
energy program. Starting in this new fp 
in 1948 with a few employees, its SUCCEgs 
learning the secrets of atomic power has jee 
such that it now employs over 6,000 peopl 
in its atomic-energy division. 

Under the leadership of one of America’ 
greatest industrialists, the Westinghoug 
Corp. has produced two of our foremost ¢ 
rent achievements in atomic power and hoi 
the plans for many more. First to transig 
atomic power into sea power, Westinghoys 
built the atomic furnace that drives the firg 
atomic submarine, the U. 8S. S. Nauti, 
First to establish atomic power as a majg 
source for electricity in this country, Wes 
inghouse designed and constructed, unde 


America’s. first full-scale commercial ato 
powerplant located at Shippingport, Pa, 

Our next distinguished citizen is a ma 
with vision, with determination to learn th 
secrets of an unproved power, with th 
courage to tackle the unknown. We salu 
the president and chairman of the board ¢ 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mr. Gwily 
A. Price. 

ALFRED IDDLES 

American industry, always alert to new po 
tentials, early met the compelling demap 
for information on atomic energy by estab 
lishing a private information organizatioy 
the Atomic Industrial Forum. 

It is the good fortune of the 500 indus 
tries which are members of the forum 
be led by a.man whose broad experienc 
and wisdom give him a unique understandiny 
of the needs of industry in an atomic age. 

As its. president, he led Babcock & Wilco 
in building the muclear portion of the Con 
solidated Edison plant at Indian Point, o 
the Hudson, which will give New Yorke 


their first electric power from atomic energ sad 
One of the country’s most prominent engi libel. 
neers, long a key e in the developmen 4 that 


of the power field, it is our great honor 
cite a man who truly represents Americ 
industry’s belief in the promise of the atom 
president of the Atomic Industrial Forum 
Mr. Alfred Iddles. 


PRESENTATION OF AWARD TO SLOAN-KETT=2- 
ING INSTITUTE FOR CANCER RESEARCH 

The inscription above the Sloan-Kett 
ing Institute for Cancer Research says f 
tingly “Within these walls a few labor w 
ceasingly that many may live’—a phra 
which applies aptly to its distinguished ¢ 
rector. Few men of science have his live 
ness of mind, his warmth of personality, } 
originality of thought. His achievements 
the field of medical research are impressiv 


It is with ‘hope and faith in the new power eas 
the atom.to advance our struggle against re 


ness that we give this year’s monetary aw! 
of $10,000 to the Sloan-Kettering Institut 
to be used to augment its great research em 
deavor. We are deeply honored to have Wi 
us the man whose public-spirited generos! 
established and sustains this institute, ™ 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr./ and also the presided 
of this institute, Mr. Frank A. Howard. 4! 
now it is my great pleasure to introduce Dt 
Cornelius P. Rhoads, director of the Slow 
Kettering Institute, master in medicine ® 
dedicated humanitarian, who wil! accept th! 
gift. 
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Libel and Slander on Television 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
1y THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as a rule 
a rejoice when their children fol- 
in their footsteps. I am a lawyer by 

fession, and was privileged to serve 
the bench in New York. Now my son 
the same profession, to which 

hopes to devote himself in life. My 
, Victor L. Anfuso, Jr., is a freshman 
st. John’s University School of Law 
prooklyn, N. ¥., and is serving on the 
torial board of the school’s Law Re- 


in the May issue of St. John’s Law 
y is published a study written by 
son—his first study of this type— 
ing with torts, libel and slander, in 
ich he maintains that oral extem- 
neous remarks over television can 
held as libelous. It involves two fa- 
ous New York restaurateurs, Toots 
por, of the restaurant of the same name, 
i Sherman Billingsley, of the Stork 
u). This is an area which until now 
s hardly been explored. His study 
nould prove of considerable interest and 
at value to the many people asso- 
ed, directly or indirectly, with the 
sion industry, and to the legal pro- 
jon generally. ° 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
parks, I wish to insert this brief study 
the RECORD: 
Torts—libel and slander—oral extempo- 
cous remarks over television held li- 
ous: Plaintiff brought an action for libel 
ing extemporaneous defamatory state- 
nts over defendant-television broadcast- 
station by defendant-master of cere- 
mies as to his being deeply in debt. De- 
dants made a motion to dismiss con- 


ding that a complaint which alleges false’ 


remarks does not state a cause of action 
libel. The court in denying the motion 
tid that an allegation of extemporaneous 
defamatory remarks over television is 
cient to constitute a cause of action in 
Shor v. Billingsley (— Misc. 2d —, 158 
Y. 8. 2d 476 (Sup. Ct. 1957) ). 
Traditionally defamation has been sepa- 
ted into two categories according to the 
m of dissemination chosen, slander being 
fl and libel being written. For oral def- 
tion, with certain exceptions,? special 
es have to be established,’ while for 
writing, by mature more permanent and 
ble, damage is presumed.‘ Libel has 
n further extended to include all com- 
un cations by sight, e. g., & picture,® cari- 
. “. or — ~ 
However, courts and the State legislatures 
m to be either in hopeless disagreement 
indecision * as to which form to apply to 
technological developments. Defama- 
i by motion pictures has been consistenly 
ied as libel,* but no such uniformity 
is where false remarks were broadcast 
tadio or television. Some courts, apply- 
the classic distinctions of form, categor- 
‘defamatory statements read from a script 
libel,»® and extemporaneous remarks as 
r.. In another group of cases the 
mused was not decisive since recovery, in 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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any case, could be granted without proof of 
special damages. Thus, where the remarks 
were actionable per se, either reflecting upon 
the integrity of a public official,” imputing 
the commission of a crime,” or injuring the 
plaintiff in his business,“ the courts refiised 
to classify the defamation. One Pennsyl- 
vania court would not distinguish between 
libel and slander with relation to the modern 
electronic media since the wide range of dis- 
semination possible is equally present wheth- 
er the uttérance is oral or written.“ Various 
State statutes * are in disagreement as to 
whether defamation over the air waves con- 
stitutes libel or slander; while in England, 
by statute, any defamatory broadcast is con- 
sidered libel.” 

Some jurisdictions have generally limited 
the liability of a broadcasting station as a 
disseminator of defamation, demanding only 
a high standard of preventive care. If the 
remarks were extemporaneous," or there was 
no right of censorship over a defamatory po- 
litical speech,” the station was relieved of 
responsibility. Liability could be imposed, 


however, when there was some method of' 


control not utilized, as a failure to censor a 
defamatory script. Conversely, in other 
States the element of control is not relevant 
in deciding the question of liability. Thus, 
in Sorensen v. Wood," the fact that a broad- 
caster was precluded by act of Congress * 
from censoring a political speech, was held 
not to constitute a defense. The Court de- 
clared liability to be comparable to that of 
a newspaper,™ observing that a radio station 
had no “privilege to join and assist a libel.” 
Since then, 26 States * have adopted statutes 
absolving the station from liability for de- 
famatory remarks made by a political candi- 
date, while several States * make it contin- 
gent upon the exercise of due care. 

New York has followed the formal distinc- 
tions between libel and slander in both radio 
and television so that only statements 
delivered from a script are libelous.* Some 
lack of due care* or disregard of control, 
such as rebroadcasting the defamation,” 
seems to be sufficient to extend liability to 
the broadcaster. Station owners have not 
been held responsible for interpolated de- 
famatory comments,*”® a mere coincidental 
allusion to the plaintiff by television scen- 
ery “ or, by statute, for a defamatory politi- 
cal broadcast.” 

The instant case,, declaring the perma- 
nence of form concept * not to be a restric- 
tive doctrine, is the first to extend the prin- 
ciple of libel to oral remarks. The Court 
contended that any broadcast, regardless of 
form, has a greater potential for harm than 
a writing, and therefore is more properly 
placed in the libel area. It was further 
stated that legislation is not needed to 
change the rule since defamation is basically 
a common-law action. No mention is made 
of the extent of liability of the defendant- 
broadcaster for a seemingly uncontrollable 
remark, save that a good cause of action is 
stated against it. 

In examining the case in relation to the 
judicial development of the law, it would 
seem to sanction a contradiction in terms. 
No longer need a libel be considered as writ- 
ten, and a slander as spoken, defamation.** 
This is in direct violation of the dictum laid 
down in Locke v. Gibbons,* and followed by 
all jurisdictions save two,* that our courts 
cannot legislate to eradicate the long-estab- 
lished distinctions between libel and slan- 
der.** 

While it is true that damage from defama- 
tory statements can almost be presumed to 
occur over the modern electronic media, it 
would seem more logical to include oral 
defamation by radio or television as a cate- 
gory of slander per se.* Another solution 
might be to discard the outmoded forms 
and make one action for defamation with 


a 
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certain categories exempt from proof of spe- 
cial damages. The legislature and not the 
courts would seem the best method of cor- 
recting a field of our law rapidly becoming 
confused and divided by contradiction. 


7See Remington v. Bentley (88 F. Supp. 
166 (S. D. N. Y. 1949); Nichols v. Item Pub- 
lishers, Inc. (309 N. Y. 596, 132 N: E. 2d 860 
(1956) ); Locke v. Gibbons (164 Misc. 877, 
299 N. Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 1937), aff'd 
mem., 253 App. Div. 887 (13 N. Y. S. 2d 1015) 
(1st Dept. 1938) ). 

* Proof of actual damages of a pecuniary 
nature need not be alleged if the false utter- 
ance imputes to the party commission of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, unfitness 
in profession, trade or duties of employment, 
or a loathsome disease (see Pollard v. Lyon 
(91 U. S. 225 (1875)); Keefe v. O’Brien (203 
Misc. 113, 116 N. ¥. S. 2d 286 (Sup. Ct. 1952) ): 
Bennett v. Seimiller (175 Kans. 764, 267 P. 
2d 926 (1954)) or unchastity to a woman 
(N. Y. Rules Civ. Prac. 97). 

*Locke v. Gibbons, supra note 1. See 
Moore v. Francis (123 N. Y. 199, 23 N. E. 1127 
(1890) ). 

* Ostrowe v. Lee (256 N. Y. 36, 175 N. E. 
505); see Pollard v. Lyon, supra note 2; Rat- 
cliffe v. Evans ((1892) 2 Q. B. 524 (C. A.)). 

5 Peck v. Tribune Co. (214 U.S. 185 (1909) ); 
Burton v. Crowell Publishing Co. (82 F. 2d 
154 (2d Cir. 1936) ). 

* Brown v. Harrington (208 Mass. 600, 95 
N. E. 655 (1911)). 

t™Johnson v. Commonwealth (14 Atl. 425 
(Pa. 1888) (per curiam)). 

8 Schultz v. Frankfort Marine, Acc. & Plate 
Glass Ins. Co. (152 Wis. 537, 139 N. W. 386 
(1913) ). 

*See Wright v. R. K. O. Radio Pictures, 
Inc. (55 F. Supp. 639 (D. C. Mass. 1944); 
Brown v. Paramount Publiz Corp. (240 App. 
Div. 520, 270 N. Y. Supp. 544 (3d Dep’t 1934) ); 
Merle v. Sociological Research Film Corp. 
(166 App. Div. 376, 152 N. Y. Supp. 829 
(ist Dep’t 1915)); Youssoupoff v. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Ltd. (50 T. L. R. 
581 (C. A. 1934)). 

See Charles Parker Co. v. Silver City 
Crystal Co. (142 Conn. 605, 116 A. 2d 440 
(1955) ); Sorensen v. Wood (123 Neb. 3486, 
243 N. W. 82 (1932)); Weglein v. Golder 
(317 Pa. 437, 177 Atl. 47 (1935) ). 

11 Remington v. Bentley (88 F. Supp. 166 
(S. D. N. Y¥. 1949)). It is noteworthy that 
this case involved a communication by sight 
over a television broadcast. 

12 See Kelly v. Hoffman (137 N. J. L. 695, 61 
A. 2d 143 (1948)). 

1% See Irwin v. Ashhurst (158 Oreg. 61, 74 
P. 2d 1127 (1938) ). 

4 Miles vy. Louis Wasmer, Inc. (172 Wash. 
466, 20 P. 2d 847 (1933) ). 

15 See Summit Hotel Co. v. National Broad- 
casting Co. (336 Pa. 182, 8 A. 2d 302 (1939) ). 
See also Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co. 
(8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 1934) ). 

% See Cal. Civ. Code Ann., sec. 46 (West 
1954) (slander); Fla. Stat. Ann., sec. 770.03 
(1944) (libel or slander); Ill. Rev. Stat., ch. 
88, sec. 404.1 (libel); Ind. Ann. Stat., sec. 
2-518 (Burns 1946) (libel or slander); Mont. 
Rev. Code Ann., sec. 64-205 (1947) (libel or 
slander); N. D. Rev. Code, sec. 12-2815 (1943) 
(slander); Wash. Rev. Code, sec. 9.58.010 
(Supp. 1955) (criminal libel). 

-17 Defamation Act, 1952, 15 and 16 Geo. 6 
and 1 Eliz. 2, c. 66. 

188 Summit Hotel Co. vy. National Broadcast- 
ing Co., supra, note 15. 

” Kelly v. Hoffman (137 N. J. L. 695, 61 A. 2d 
143 (1948)). 

Feliz v. Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Inc., (186 F. 2d 1 (3d Cir. 1950) )., cert. denied 
(341 U. S. 909 (1951) ). 

#1123 Neb. 348, 243 N. W. 82 (1932), appeal 
dismissed, KFAB Broadcasting Co. v. Soren- 
sen (290 U. S. 599 (1933) (per curiam) ); cf. 
Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co. (8 F. 
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Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 1934)); Miles v. Louis 
Wasmer, Inc. (172 Wash. 466, 20 P. 2d 847 
(1933) ). 

#66 Stat. 717, 47 U. S. C., sec. 815 (a) 
(1952). 

2% See Peck v. Tribune Co. (214 U. 8S. 185 
(1909) ); Walker v. Bee-News Publishing Co. 
(122 Neb. 511, 240 N. W. 579 (1932)); Laudati 
v. Stea (44 R. I. 303, 117 Atl. 422 (1922)). 

* Sorensen v. Wood (123 Neb. 348, 243 N. W. 
82, 85 (1932)), appeal dismissed, KFAB 
Broadcasting Co. v. Sorensen (290 U. S. 599 
(1933) ) (per curiam). - 

* Ariz. Code Ann., sec. 27-2007 (Supp. 
1954); Ark. Stat. Ann., sec. 3-1606 (1956); 
Cal. Civ. Code, sec. 48.5 (3) (West 1954) ;-Colo. 
Rey. Stat. Ann., ch. 41-2—-6 (1953); Fla. Stat. 
Ann., sec. 770.04 (Supp. 1956); Ga. Code Ann., 
sec. 105-713 (1956); Idaho Code Ann., sec. 
6-701 (Supp. 1955); Ill. Rev. Stat., ch. 38, sec. 
404.2 (b) (1951); Kan. Gen. Stat. Ann, sec. 
60—-746a (Supp. 1955); La Rev. Stat., tit. 45, 
sec. 1352 (1954); Me. Rev. Stat. Ann., ch. 
130, sec. 32 (1954); Mich. Stat. Ann., sec. 
27.1406 (Supp. 1953); Miss. Code Ann., sec. 
1059.5 (2) (1956); Mo. Ann. Stat., sec. 537.105 
(Vernon 1953); Neb. Rev. Stat., sec. 86-602 
(1950) ; Nev. Stat., ch. 230 (1951); N. M. Stat. 
Ann., sec, 40-27-35 (Supp. 1955); N. D. Rev. 
Code, sec, 14-0209 (Supp. 1953); Chio Rev. 
Code Ann., sec. 2739.03 (A) (Baldwin Supp. 
1956); Ore. Rev. Stat., sec. 30.760 (2) (1953); 
Pa. Stat. Ann., tit. 12, sec. 1585 (Purdon Supp. 
1956) ; S. C. Code, sec. 23-7 (Supp. 1956) ; Utah 
Code Ann., sec. 45—-2—5 (Supp. 1955); Va. Code 
Ann., sec. 8—-632.1 (1950); W. Va. Code Ann., 
sec. 5482 (1) (Michie 1955) ; Wyo. Comp. Stat. 
Ann., sec. 3-8204 (Supp. 1955). 

* Iowa Code Ann., sec. 659.5 (1950); N. C. 
Gen. Stat. Ann., sec. 99-5 (Michie 1950); 
8. D. Code, sec. 47.0506 (Supp. 1952); Tex. 
Rev. Civ. Stat. Ann., art 5433a (Vernon Supp. 
1956); cf. Md. Ann. Code, art. 75, sec. 19A 
(Flack 1951); Minn. Stat. Ann., sec. 544.043 
(Supp. 1954); Mont. Rev. Codes Ann., sec. 
64-205 (1947); Wash. Rev. Code, sec. 19.64.010 
(1943). 

* Hartmann v. Winchell (296 N. Y. 296, 73 
N. E. 2d 30 (1947)); Hryhorijiv v. Winchell 
(180 Misc. 574, 45 N. Y. S. 2d 31 (Sup. Ct. 
1943), aff'd mem., 267 App. Div. 817, 47 N. Y.S. 
2d 102 (ist Dep't 1944)). In like manner 
extemporaneous remarks are treated as slan- 
der. See Tex Smith, The Harmonica Man, 
Inc. v. Godfrey (198 Misc. 1006, 102 N. Y. S. 
2d 251 (Sup. Ct. 1951)); Locke v. Gibbons 
(164 Misc, 877, 299 N. Y. Supp. 188 (Sup. Ct. 
1937), aff’d mem., 253 App. Div. 887, 2 N. Y. S. 
2d 1015 (ist Dep’t 1938)). One'case would 
seem to place a defamatory television prop 
in the libel area. Landau v. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, inc. (205 Misc. 357, 128 
N. Y. S. 2d 254 (Sup. Ct. 1954), aff’d mem., 1 
A. D. 2d 660, 147 N. Y. S. 2d 687 (ist Dep't 
1955)). See also Leflar, Torts, 1954 Ann. Sur- 
vey Am. L. 549, 562. 

* See Josephson v. Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co. (179 Misc. 787, 38 N. Y. S. 2d 985 
(Supt. Ct. 1942) ). 

® See Tex Smith, The Harmonica Man, Inc. 
v. Godfrey, supra note 27. 

* See Josephson v. Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co., supra note 28. 

* See Landau v. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., supra note 27. 

* N. Y. Civ. Prac. Act, sec. 387-a. See Legis. 
Note, Defamation by Radio and Television, 
30 St. John’s L. Rev. 133 (1955). 

% See Ostrowe v. Lee (256 N. Y¥. 36, 39, 
175 N. E. 505, 506 (1931)). 

* Locke v. Gibbons (164 Misc. 877, 880, 299 
N. Y. Supp. 188, 193 (Sup. Ct. 1937), aff’d 
mem., 253 App. Div. 887, 2 N. Y. S. 2d 1015 
(ist Dep’t 1938) ). 

* Ibid. 

% See Summit Hotel Co.-y. National Broad- 
casting Co. (336 Pa. 182, 8 A. 2d 302 (1939) ); 
see also Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting Co. 
(8 F. Supp. 889 (W. D. Mo. 1934)). 

* Locke v. Gibbons, supra note 34. 

* See note 2 supra. It is interesting to 
note that falsely imputing unchastity to a 
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woman was made actionable per se by stat- 
ute. This was formerly adopted in section 
1908 of the New York Code of Civil Proce- 
dure and is continued today in the New York 
Rules of Civil Practice, rule 97. 


_ 


LAWS AND-RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


Titte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrtLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESsIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: ™ 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate_and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. : 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 


_P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance 


' nished the day the manuscript 


will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular Proceedings 
Congress. Advance speeches shal! be so, 
the Recorp style of type, and not more th 
six sets of proofs may be furnished tp Merl 
bers without charge. Ms 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —t¢ man; 
script or proofs have not been returned iy 
time for publication in the proceedings ; 
Public Printer will insert the word; “My 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereajis 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Prin; 
shall not publish in the Concresgioy, 
ReEcorp any-speech or extension of remark 
which has been withheld for a periog er 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date When 
its printing was authorized: Provided, Th» 
at the expiration of each session of Congres 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 day 
unless otherwise ordered by the commitiy 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recogp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 dayy 
after each daily publication is issued; thers. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publig 
Printer within that time: Provided, Th, 
upon the final adjournment of each segsioy 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 day 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe: 
Provided further, That no Member of (on, 
gress shall be entitled to make more tha 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shajj 
not include deletions of correct material) 
substitutions for correct material, or add. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the ful! report o 
print of any committee or subcommittes 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a ne 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, th 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such case 
only the first item received in the Gover. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. Thi 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to a 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may} 
printed in the CoNGrEssIonaL Recor. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instane 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcom 
by a Member under leave to print or to a 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de 
bate or to comm inications from State legis 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vic 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rult 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shal! retum 
to the Member of the respective House aly 
matter submitted for the ConcresslONil 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Repo 
ers of each House shall indicate on the matt 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the A , and shall mas 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pla# 


in the proceedings, 
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during a lifetime of drinking is shown in 
. Chart A. After all this money is spent, the 

man is still a chronic drunk, repeating his 

performance over and over. 

The common drunk is getting more atten- 


Uniteg 
Tict of 


ARREST-COMMIT POLICY 


Public policy in the national capital is to 
try to keep all drunks off the streets through 
arrest. Those who can post bond or pay 
fines—more than half—are allowed to do so. 


Coot of Handling Chronic Drinkers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


tion because he is costly at a time when cities 
are trying to bring costs of government under 
control. 

Each major city across the country now 
spends from $1 million to several million 
dollars a year to take care of drunks. The 
case of John A. is only one of hundreds of 
thousands. 










Most others are sent to the workhouse— 
most of them under sentences ranging from 
10 to 30 days. This is the revolving door 
method resulting in a workhouse popula- 
tion of which 85’ percent are alcoholics. 
Most of these chronic alcoholics in jail 
are past 40 years of age, but the Commis- 
sioner’s committee reports: “The ages of 
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man 54 years old, who has been jailed 
95 times in the last 32 years. During 
these 3 decades the city paid $45,373 in 
police and court costs, jail keep, and hos- 

nital care for this habitual alcoholic, 

shile obtaining only $510 in fines. | 

This typical case can be multiplied by 
tens of thousands in cities throughout 
the United States. The total direct and 
indirect costs of handing drunks may 
run into millions of dollars annually in 
large metropolitan areas. The loss in 
human resources throughout the United 
States is incalculable. 

Many cities are now experimenting 
with rehabilitation programs which it is 
hoped will decrease the number of repeat 
drunk offenses. I believe that this pro- 

am represents a forward-looking ap- 
proach to a continuing problem. Such a 
plan will not only lower total city oper- 
ating costs, but will assist in restoring to 
beneficial service men and women who 
might otherWise spend their lives shut- 

ing back and forth between a bar and 
acity jail. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Hich Cost or HANDLING CHRONIC 

DriINKERS 

On a chill, rainy day in March, a busload 
of prisoners, just released fromi the District 
of Columbia Work House, was hauled into 
Washington and let out at the bus’ usual 
Unloading point, a mile west of the Capitol. 

Here was John A., 54, broke and threadbare, 
with no job, no family, no home. He shuf- 

ed off toward the business district, mooching 
dimes. By the time he reached his favorite 
cheap bar he had panhandled enough money 
to get drunk. Before midnight police ar- 
tested him, 

Once more, John A. had stumbled into the 
revolving door of Skid Row—he had been 
drunk, arrested, sentenced, and had served 
his time, gone begging, and got drunk again. 

PLAGUE OF CITIES 

John A. is one of the repeater alcoholics 
who plague American cities. The cost of 
keeping just one such drunk off the streets 


City officials find that jails are jammed, 
courts are clogged, police forces are overbur- 
dened. New jails, more judges, larger police 
forces, all add to municipal budgets. 

Indirect costs of chronic alcoholics are piled 
upon these direct charges. The drunk levies 
upon the citizen by panhandling. He re- 
sorts to petty thievery to finance booze. He 
seldom supports his family; consequently, 
relief payments are made from public funds. 

City after city now is digging into the 
problem of the drunk—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and others. 
Judges and local bar associations are join- 
ing city administrators in a search for more 
effective ways of handling drunks. 

A businessman, David B. Karrick, started 
the newest and one of the most thorough 
examinations of the drunk problem in a city. 
Mr. Karrick, appointed one of the three Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, found 
the Capital’s prison facilities overcrowded. 
There was a prospect of having to spend. up 
to $10 million for more jail space. 


CAN LOAD BE CUT? 


Rather than ask Congress for the money— 
since Congress is, in effect, Washington’s city 
council—Mr. Karrick headed an investigating 
committee to find out whether the jail load 
could be reduced. The report of his com- 
mittee, just published shows this situation 
in the Nation’s Capital: 

“Nearly 40,000 arrests for intoxication were 
made by the Metropolitan Police during the 
fiscal year 1956. More than 16,000 of these 
arrests resulted in commitment to our pris- 
ons, where the daily average drunk popula- 
tion exceeds 1,200. Many of these who are 
incarcerated leave wives and children desti- 
tue and entirely dependent upon subsitence 
payments by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. *. > ¢ 

“The costs to the taxpayer are enormous. 
Estimates, prepared on direct costs only, 
show that police processing of drunks cost 
$360,000 a year; court salaries involved, $76,- 
000 a year; incarceration in prison, $1,204,- 
000 a year. In addition, the alcoholic re- 
habilitation program costs $75,000 annually 
and the psychiatric services of the D. C. Gen- 
eral Hospital cost $80,000 a year. 

“Chronic alcoholics, therefore, are costing 
the taxpayers of the District almost $2 mil- 
lion a year.” 


some 44,000 drunks a year. Homeless dere- 
licts—single men without families—cost San 
Francisco more than $700,000 a year in relief 
payments alone. These alcoholics receive 
vouchers for food and rent, but many peddle 
the vouchers for cash to buy more alcohol. 
They prefer fortified wines—more kick for 
the money—but will drink vanilla extract, 
bay rum, rubbing alcohol or squeezings from 
canned heat. 

These problems are facing almost all ma- 
jor cities in the United States. Alcoholics 
are costly now; they threaten to increase in 
numbers in the future and to become even 
more costly. 

Most cities are just beginning to explore 
the size and cost of their burden of alcoholics 
and to experiment with curative methods of 
reducing this burden. 

New methods of handling drunks, based 
on long-term commitment and curative 
treatment in place of repeated short jail 
sentences, are receiving increasing attention 
from authorities at all levels of govern- 
ment. These plahs are coming mainly from 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors, police chiefs, 
and judges, rather than from those who are 
primarily reformers. 

An experimental trend toward medical 
and psychiatric treatment of alcoholics is 
becoming more pronounced. The idea is to 
retrieve some of the derelicts from Skid Row, 
catch others in early stages and prevent 
them from becoming Skid Row cases. 

No city has any hope that the problem 
can be wiped out; many officials do believe 
that, through treatment of the alcoholic, it 
can be reduced now and kept to lower levels 
in the future. 

STRESS ON RESEARCH 


This belief is based upon growing agree- 
ment among doctors, psychiatrists, and offi- 
cials that alcoholism is a disease. It seems 
to afflict 1 drinker out of each 14. 

Why some become alcoholics and others do 
not is still a matter of study. Mental up- 
sets or an enzyme that reacts to alcohol 
in the chemical processes of the body are 
suggested by some researchers as possible 
reasons. 

Congress is providing funds for research 
into the reasons for alcoholism, under direc- 


" tion of the National Institutes of Health. 
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As a result of the city investigation in 
Washington, drawing attention to the prob- 
lem right on the doorstep of Congress, there 
is now talk of an investigation by a Senate 
committee. The idea would be to expose the 
extent and cost of the problem through na- 
tional publicity, and to recommend whether 
the Federal Government should lay out more 
money either for research or for curative 
treatment. 

SUCCESSFUL TESTS 

States and cities, however, are doing a lot 
of their own digging. : 

More than 30 States have established com- 
missions to see what can be done about treat- 
ing alcoholics-in mental hospitals or in out- 
patient clinics. : 

Curative treatment is being carried out 
mainly by cities, and only a few have gone 
beyond small-scale operations. Evidence 
from these pilot-plant experiments indicates 
that 20 to 25 percent of Skid Row habitués 
can be rehabilitated. In selected groups of 
drinkers treated before reaching the Skid 
Row stage, rates of cure have run as high 
as 75 percent. 

Washington municipal courts have paroled 
more than 1,200 hopeful cases to Alcoholics 
Anonymous in the past 11 years. Of these, 
95 percent have not been arrested since, 
and about 65 percent have achieved perma- 
nent sobriety. 

Washington now plans to ask Congress to 
permit commitment for treatment up to 1 
year. Drunks who can pay fines will not be 
let off, instead will be required to take treat- 
ment. Relatives will be permitted to com- 
mit an alcoholic for treatment even if he 
has not been arrested. Some Skid Row 
drunks will be provided with a “halfway 
house”—food and shelter after treatment, 
while they work for a living before being 
shoved out on their own. 


REHABILITATION PROGRESS 


California has concentrated more than 
other areas-on the drunk problem because 
surveys showed it to be the State with the 
highest rate of alcoholism. 

An Adult Guidance Center in San Fran- 
cisco, to provide outpatient treatment and 
advice, has treated 6,000 people since 1951. 
A sampling of patients, including Skid Row 
derelicts and drunken seamen, showed that 
25 percent stayed sober after treatment, and 
70 percent,earn a living without relief aid. 

Los Angeles,.shocked over drunk arrests 
that in some years have exceeded 100,000, 
voted $2 million in bonds to set up an al- 
coholic-rehabilitation center in 1954. It is 
run by the police department, costs $600,000 
a year to operate, has room for 600 inmatés 


and is to be expanded to a capacity of 1,500 


patients. 

A checkup on more than 3,000 patients 
who had been treated showed that 86 per- 
cent did not need to be sent back and the 
remaining 14 percent were rearrested only 
one-fourth as often as they had been before 
treatment. 

COST OF TREATMENT 

The treatment is proving a costly invest- 
ment where it is being tried extensively. 
Looking at such expenditures as that in Los 
Angeles, some Officials foresee the possibility 
that drunk clinics and hospitals will be set 
up on a large scale. These same officials be- 
lieve that on a long-term basis the cost of 
treatment may be less than the cost of more 
and more jails. 

Drunks, whether treated or jailed, will re- 
main an item of big expense on city budgets. 


Cuart A 
Case History AND Cost or A DruNK—FRoM 
Po.ice Recorps oF A Mayor AMERICAN CITY 
Subject: A man 54 years old who has been 
jailed 285 times in the last 32 years and is 
in jail now. He studied accounting as a 
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youth, has worked intermittently as a clerk, 
printer, cook, carpenter, driver, plumber, 
painter, laborer. 


Cost to city to date: 
Police and court costs, at $60 per 
$17, 100 
Jail keep, at $2.86 per day--- 26, 873 
Hospital care, during 140 days’ 
treatment of delirium tremens, 
other ailments 


Less 52 fines paid by subject__.--. 


Net cost to date 


Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very fine 
address made by the Senator from Geor- 
gia {[Mr. TaLmapce] before the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, Va., on April 29. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss OF UNITED StaTes SENATOR HERMAN 
TALMADGE, OF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE KIWANIS 
Cius or RICHMOND, VA. 

President Welch, distinguished guests and 
my friends of the Richmond, Va., Kiwanis 
Club, your thoughtful invitation for me to 
speak to you today was an unexpected honor. 
It is qne which I accepted with pleasure 
and satisfaction because of the close bonds 
of kinship and friendship which have existed 
between your own Commonwealth and my 
home State of Georgia throughout the whole 
course of our history. 

Since the days of my youth I have looked 
to the State of Virginia and the city of 
Richmond with admiration and respect. 

Representative government was born in 
Virginia. 

Virginia’s sons wrought the first constitu- 
tional republic for this Commonwealth. 

Virginians wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

And, of fond remembrance to southern 
people, Richmond is revered as one of the 
hallowed capitals of the Confederacy. 

Georgia is proud to have shared your herit- 
age and your history. 

The forebears of many of our citizens 
came to Georgia from Virginia. 

In many ways, during the past 180 years, 
the governments of both States have shown 
remarkable parallels in their development. 
This similarity is particularly striking today 
both in organizational structure and in 
programs being carried forward. 

On a number of important occasions, your 
distinguished and respected senior Senator, 
Hon. Harry F. Byrrp, has spoken in Georgia, 
and he is greatly admired by the people of 
my State. I, personally, have been an ad- 
mirer for many years of his outstanding 
record as a farmer, a publisher, an admin- 
istrator, a sound, honest, and courageous 
public official and a statesman of renown. 

I should like to pay the highest tribute 
possible to Senator Byrrp and to your able 
junior Senator, A. Wm.Is RoserTson. Both 
of these fine gentlemen have been most kind 
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and helpful to me in my initia! SErvice | 
the Senate, for which I am deeply gratetue 

And, I might add, that during my so... 
as Governor of Georgia my associatioy; wan 
your chief executives—Governors Tic; , 
Battle—were most pleasant and rewaneaal 

Your present Governor, Hon. Thomas ¥ 
Stanley, is highly regarded throughoy; », 
South and the Nation for his leadership a 
firmness on basic issues and his stead;,,. 
adherence to constitutional processes. 7 

I commend you on the distinction ang 
ability of your chosen leaders. 2 

We, in Georgia, are grateful for their help 
support and counsel in the fight to presery, 
our form of government in this country 

Virginia today is the No. 1 target of thos 
who would destroy home rule and loca) self. 
government in this Nation. But I am op, 
fident that the people of Virginia will stang 
firm and meet this challenge in the tragj. 
tion of Patrick Henry, George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Jama 
Monroe, Robert E. Lee, Woodrow Wilson ang 
the other great leaders this States has given 
to the Nation and to the world. : 

My friends, I want to take this opportunity 
of discussing with you the most deadly threg; 
ever to confront us. 

That is, the steady and vicious attacks noy 
being waged on two broad fronts, the eng 
objective of which is the destruction of rep. 
resentative government in this country 

These attacks, clever and calculated in de 
sign, are twofold. 

_ One is aimed at destroying constitution 
processes and the protective safeguards of 
freedom they afford. 

The other is aimed at destroying the Na 
tion through internal bankruptcy 

Should either attack succeed, it wil! su. 
ceed with finality. 

The attack on constitutional government 
goes to the very heart of our existence asa 
Nation. 

That is true because once we lose ow 
precious rights under that instrument, we 
cannot defend ourselves against any other 
threats, either from within or from without 

What threats have been posed to constitu. 
tional government in the last few years? 

We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court, in a series of partisan political de- 
cisions, deliberately ignore the Constitution 
of the United States and substitute imprec- 
tical and unproved theories for established 
law and precedent as the basis for its rulings. 

We have seen the Federal judiciary invade 
and seek to obliterate the reserved rights of 
the States in many fields of their internal 
activity. 

The Court has sought to prohibit the 17 
Southern States from operating their public 
school systems in the manner they determine 
to be in the best interests of their citizens. 

The Court has sought to outlaw sedition 
laws in 12 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The Court has forced Federal regulation 
of natural gas production in 30 States. 

The Court has sought to limit the powe 
of States and cities to discharge employees 
when they plead the fifth amendment against 
self-incrimination. 

The Court has sought to usurp State aur 
thority in cases of criminal appeals 

These decisions are unconstitutional 

They are not the law of the land, as some 
falsely insist. 

They are the judge-made law of force and 
force alone. 

It is not the people of the South who defy 
the Constitution; rather, it is they who up 
hold it. 

When a Federal district judge, acting ut 
der this doctrine of force, issues a blanket 
edict under which anyone exercising his free- 
dom of speéch can be haled into court and 
fined for criminal contempt without 4 juy 
trial, then, I say to you, it is time for ws 
to take stock as to where we, as a natiol, 
are headed. It should be the signal for th 
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restoration and reassertion of our cherished 
constitutional rights. 

we will never submit to this unlawful 

4 unconstitutional Judicial tyranny. 
nye will resist its imposition with all the 
strength at our command. 

we are not going to sit idly by while free- 

of speech is destroyed and thought con- 

~~ imposed on the people of this Nation. 
a are not going to sit idly by while an 
unconstitutional, arbitrary, and illegal exten- 
ion of Federal judicial power is attempted. 
. This is not only an attack on the rights 
of the States to govern -their own affairs 
put also a gross abuse of judicial processes 
imperiling the civil liberties of every Ameri- 





















Equally dangerous to the liberties of all 
the people of the whole United States is the 
so-called omnibus civil-rights bill now pend- 
jng before Congress. : 

This diabolical six-point program is a 

ve threat to our traditional concept of 
constitutional government. 

If it is enacted, an army of Federal agents 
will swarm over every State, harassing and 
intimidating the people and usurping the 
functions of local law-enforcement authori- 

4 
Tne so-called civil-rights commission 
which would be established by this legisla- 
tion would have authority to summon on 24 
nours’ notice anyone from any part of the 
United States to any place it might designate 
to defend himself against charges of .which 
he was totally ignorant prior to the receipt 
of the subpena. 

Under the bill, the Attorney General of 
the United States would be empowered to 
represent private individuals and to bring 
legal actions and suits in their names 
whether they desire to go into court or not. 

Still another section would write into law 
a provision overturning the legal doctrine of 
the ages requiring an exhaustion of adminis- 
trative remedies as a prerequisite to judicial 
relief. 

It is regrettable that the Congress is wast- 
ing its time and energies on such a measure. 






































lines to develop the human and natural re- 
sources of this great country; to stimulate 
new job opportunities; and to provide decent 
housing and more effective governmental 
services for the masses of our people—would 
result in the advancement of real civil rights 
and human security for minorities and ma- 
jorities alike. 

By this method, and by this method only, 
can we bring needed social and economic 
improvement. 

Certainly, it is foolish to suggest that we 
can do it by destroying fundamental consti- 
tutional rights of every citizen. 

Every fledgling lawyer knows that the real 
civil rights of every citizen of this country 
are contained in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. 

These 10 amendments have been known 
since the beginning of this Nation as the 
Bill of Rights. 

They are written in plain, unmistakable 
language. 

From them spring all the rights necessary 
for the preservation of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

I carmot emphasize too strongly the 
serious nature and far-reaching implications 
of this proposal. ' 

It shall be my purpose to cooperate fully 
with your Senators and all those of like mind 
in the fight to prevent these measures from 
being foisted on the American people. 

Another proposal is that of lim- 
iting debate in the United States Senate. 

For all practical purposes there has been 
unlimited freedom of discussion on all issues 
a United States Senate since the year 





































The present rule XXII, under which the 
imposition of cloture is permitted in the 





The same effort applied along constructive - 
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Senate, was adopted in 1917 and was revised 
in 1949. It provides for cutting off debate 
only after an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn. 

This provision affords an adequate safe- 
guard against abuse of the privilege of free 
speech and at the same time helps to main- 
tain the delicate balance of powers afforded 
under our form of government. 

The right of a Senator to present all of the 
facts in connection with an issue, to turn the 
light of truth, justice and fairness on that 
issue, goes to the very heart of the protection 
of minorities. 

As long as the United States Senate re- 
mains a free and unfettered forum, as long as 
a vigorous and determined minority of Sena- 
tors can present all of the facts concerning 
any measure, the rights of the people of this 
country will be more nearly secure. 

So, we have seen, that through unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of power by the Federal 
courts, through proposed “force bill” legisla- 
tion; through efforts to alter the longstand- 
ing rules of the United States Senate and 
through a myriad of similar devices, our sys- 
tem of government, as wrought by the 

unding Fathers, is under sustained attack. 

ot being able to carry their point under 
the system, its enemies have set out to de- 
stroy the system itself. . 

Of course, you and I know that if they suc- 
ceed, they would not only destroy the great- 
est country on earth, but themselves in the 
process. 

I am convinced, too, that the irresponsible 
fiscal policies being followed by our Gov- 
ernment are a threat to our national exist- 
ence. 

Being such a threat, there is always the 
danger that a great deal of our spending may 
be prompted, without full justification, by 
those who would hasten the day of our in- 
solvency. 

Senator Byrrp for many years has raised 
what appeared at times to be a lone voice 
against waste and extravagance in the Fed- 
eral Establishment. Now, his legions are 
growing on the groundswell of a grassroots 
demand to cut nonessential spending. 

During the last decade our Nation has 
shown the greatest growth of any period in 
its history. 

Yet this growth is being imperiled by prof- 
ligate spending policies. 

The brave pronouncement of stabilizing 
the cost of living has fallen by the wayside. 

During the coming fiscal year, the Federal 
Government expects to collect in taxes out 
of the people of this country the stupendous 
total of 75.8 billions of dollars. 

This means that about one-sixth of the 
gross national product of the country will 
be paid in Federal taxes. 

One wonders how long this Nation will 
survive such a drain on its economy. 

The policy of hard money for the people 
and easy money for bureaucrats does not 
make sense to me. 

There is no reason why the Federal budget 
should be any greater than that of 1955-56, 
which totaled $66.5 billion. By all economic 
yardsticks, it should be less. 

The inflated $71.8 billion spending bill 
currently pending before Congress can be 
cut at. least 5% billion without impairing 
national deferise or curtailing a single pro- 


gram of essential services affecting the - 


masses of the people. 

The only really effective way to trim 
Government spending—and I learned from 
experience as governor of a State—is through 
across-the-board budget reductions and re- 
fusal to inaugurate new spending programs. 
With the exception of defense and debt in- 
terest requirements, such a formula is 
needed to cope with the present Federal 
budgetary situation. 

I favor such a cut of 6 percent which would 
save $1,584,000,000. 
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Additionally, I think the budget should be 
cut in four other ways. The first would be 
the discontinuation of all foreign economic 
aid—saving $1,800,000,000. The next would 
be the elimination of all but $1 billion of 
foreign military aid—saving $1,600,000,000 
Thirdly, I would not enact the proposed pro- 
gram of Federal aid for education—saving 
$451,000,000. And, finally, I would reduce 
propaganda spending by $85,000,000—making 
a grand total budget cut of $5,520,000,000. 

The across-the-board cuts could be ab- 
sorbed almost entirely through a reduction 
in administrative costs, through institution 
of economy and more efficient practices and 
through streamlined methods without detri- 
ment to essential Federal services. 

In fact, many agencies and departments 
are carrying over large amounts of money 
from year to year. 

Tremendous defense and other savings 
could be realized through a continuing con- 
gressional review of all unexpended appro- 
priations to determine their validity in the 
light of present conditions.— 

As far as the services themselves are con- 
cerned, appropriations to them should be 
determined in light of the latest technological 
advances as well as through a concerted 
effort to eliminate duplication and to reduce 
manpower through full utilization of latest 
developments and ideas in weapons and tac- 
tics. 

In the field of foreign spending, the time 
has come for a thorough and sifting exami- 
nation of each foreign economic aid proposal 
and for the same careful scrutiny of each 
and every military assistance project, to in- 
sure that the American taxpayer is getting his 
money’s worth in national security. 

Our government has grown so large and its 
activities become so extensive that no one 
disputes the fact that there is much waste 
in its operations. 

My view is that the best way to eliminate 
this waste is through reducing appropria- 
tions. 

By eliminating useless and nonessential 
spending, we can assure a continued balance 
of the Federal budget and make possible an 
immediate reduction in Federal income taxes 
of as much as 10 percent. 

I am proud to associate myself with your 
senior Senator in his efforts to secure for the 
American people a sounder and more realistic 
Federal budget. I am optimistic that, as long 
last, his crusade in the interest of the op- 
pressed taxpayer will this year be crowned 
with at least a measure of success. 

I say with all candor that unless the pres- 
ent policy of Federal spending is held in 
check, all hope of a tax cut at any time in 
the future will vanish and we will be con- 
fronted with another round of Federal tax in- 
creases and more likely the imposition of 
additional new taxes. 

I do not believe the American people will 
stand for this, but we are headed in that 
direction. 

It is said that unless we in the United 
States scrap our archaic and outmoded con- 
ceptions of constitution law; unless we 
destroy trial by jury and other safeguards 
under the Bill of Rights; unless we adopt 
all manner of measures regulating human 
morals, racial and religious conduct; unless 
we discard our valued and long-established 
institutions; unless we scatter our wealth 
and resources to the four corners of the 
earth and unless we surrender our national 
pride and sovereignty, that Russia will ex- 
ploit these failures or shortcomings against 
us. 

Now, I ask, Who cares what Moscow thinks, 
says, or does? 

It would be of little value to anyone if, in 
recklessly seeking to appease other countries, 
we destroyed our own. 

If we make our policies to meet Commu- 
nist criticism or propaganda, we should abol- 
ish private enterprise, representative Gov- 
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ernment, private schools, independent courts 
and every other institution of our society. 

That brings to mind a legitimate ques- 
tion: Just whom are we trying to impress 
with our panicky and unstable policies? 

By destroying our heritage, are we trying 
to impress some of the South American 
countries where military juntas preside over 
the life or death of every citizen? 

Are we trying to impress the Communist 
butchers who tied the hands of American 
soldiers behind their backs and machine- 
gunned them into a common grave? 

Are we trying to impress the potentates 
of the Middle East in whose domains slav- 
ery is still the practice and maiming of the 
body is punishment for a minor infraction 
of the law? 

Are we trying to impress the tribal chief- 
tains of Africa? 

Are we trying to impress the dictator 
Nasser who knows no law but force? 

Are we trying to impress Nehru and mem- 
bers of his Congress Party of India where in 
the most recent election the caste system, 
sacred cows, cOmmunalism, and astrology 
were the issues foremost before the people? 

Now, when this Nation reaches the place 
that her leaders are more concerned about 
what a foreign Communist propaganda 
agency does or says than they are about pre- 
serving the internal structure of our Govern- 
ment, than they are about protecting the 
rights and liberties of our people, than they 
are about maintaining the solvency and sov- 
ereignty of our Nation, than they are about 
upholding the reserved rig:.ts of the States 
and the people, then, my friends, we are in 
bad trouble and had better assert ourselves. 

For once the flame of liberty afforded 
under our present form of government has 
fiickered and gone out, it will never again 
shed its light and warmth over this land 
of ours. 

Then it will be too late to lament over 
what once was or what might have been. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the policies of our Gov- 
ernment. 

But we must never sell America short nor 
should we discount the loyalty, courage, 
honesty, ability, and sincerity of purpose of 
the American people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes of its governmental leaders may make. 

I hold fealty for both my State and my 
Nation. 

In no instance has there been any conflict 
or problem for me for I know, as every loyal 
American knows, what is best for my State 
also is best for the country as a whole. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reevaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attributes 
identified with our growth as a nation. 

There must be a complete return and a 
sincere rededication to the fundamental 
teachings of the Holy Writ. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a re- 
spect for law as it is written. 

There must be a practical recognition of 
the fundamental laws of nature. 


There must be an instillment of sound. 


business practices into the government. 

And, there must be a solid determination 
on the part of all public servants to keep 
faith with the people. 

Americans must be freed of the attendant 
evils of bureaucracy, red tape, intimidation 
and tyranny so that our people may onca 
again be masters of their own destiny. 
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As for me, and the future of this country, 
I put my faith in Almighty God and in the 
sound judgment of my countrymen as we 
work shoulder-to-shoulder for right and 
justice. 

To this concept, I am pledged. 

To this concept, I give my energy and de- 
votion. 


Labor’s Responsibility to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress I made this.morning to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LaBor’s RESPONSIBILITY TO FREEDOM 
(Address of Senator Barry GoLpwater before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957) 

A reference to your program will disclose 
that the subject of this discussion is Labor’s 
Responsibility to Freedom. I do not intend 
to adhere to that rather confined topic be- 
cause I feel that all of us have responsibil- 
ities to freedom, not labor alone; and, while 
certain leaders of labor today are doing more, 
I feel, to destroy some of the tenets of our 
freedom, I believe that all of us should pause 
at this time in our history and ask ourselves, 
“What are we doing toward our responsibil- 
ities to freedom?” 

In proceeding to discuss this topic with 
you today, I intend to outline not only the 
responsibility of the leaders of labor to free- 
dom, but also to touch upon what I feel 
is the responsibility of business and profes- 
sional people to this same magnificent bless- 
ing 


Who is the enemy of freedom? If freedom 
is our thesis what is the antithesis? A 
philosophy of government, or of business, or 
of labor? None of these segments of society 


-are any particular menace to freedom until 


they make power and authority their goal. 

Any group which seeks to impose its will 
upon a single unwilling citizen through the 
exercise of unrestrained power outside the 
law, or by the corruption of the law, is the 
enemy of freedom. _Power itself is the enemy 
of freedom. 

Lord Acton once said: “Power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

History reveals the greatest violence to 
freedom has always been done by men or 
institutions who made power the supreme 
goal of their life. Power is invariably ¢re- 
ated as a collective effort and then exercised 
by one or two individuals using the power 
of the collective to enforce their personal 
wills to achieve their personal ambitions 
and goals. 

Organization into like-minded groups with 
a common aspiration has produced much 
that is good in America. Our service clubs, 
our trade associations, our kids on the sand- 
lots playing little league baseball, our polit- 
ical parties, and our trade unions—vwere all 
organized in an effort to unite like-minded 
men so that a goal beyond the reach or abil- 
ity of any single individual might be ob- 
tained through collective effort. 

I heartily subscribe to labor’s trade-union 
principle. Trade unions sincerely concerned 
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with bettering working conditions, w;;), ; 

proving the skill of artisans, with premmeial 
the integrity of a trade or a craft, have madl 
@ magnificent contribution to our 9. 
century society. In our Nation the denial 
of honest labor has always been respected 
No man has ever presumed to look down y,. 
on another because of his occupation. and 
pray such @ day will never come. ; 

I went to school with a carpenter‘; son 
the watchmaker’s boy was my dear frieng 
and the captain of our football team was ty," 
son of a blacksmith. The fathers o; thant 
men were valiant servants of freedom 

They went to Cuba with Teddy Rooseye: 
They built the railroads across the wester, 
plains. They harnessed the rivers ang made 
the valleys green. 

Their lifetimes of honest toil set a stand. 
ard for the working man in America which 
is today besmirched and tarnisheq and 
dragged in the mud by certain labor leaders 
who have made absolute power their only 
goal, who defy the law, who employ violence 
and brutality to enforce their wil) upon 
those free workers who dare to rebe] against 
the all-powerful union boss. 7 

Freedom is menaced today by those leaq. 
ers of organized labor who have renounced 
their historic responsibility to their union 
-‘members and established politica! power as 
the total objective of their organizations. 

The objective of labor organizations, a; 
recognized in the Clayton Act of 1914, and ip 
numerous pieces of legislation since that 
time, is collective bargaining and attainment 
of better hours and better wages for the 
working men and women of America. With 
those purposes, no American can find fault, 
Rather, all should encourage their advance. 
ment. 

Today, however, certain leaders of labor 
bring to the bargaining table, not only the 
strength of their arguments, to which they 
are entitled, but they are able to place by 
their side and at their backs the power of 
politics. Mr. Reuther constantly cries out 
against big business and against the monop- 
oly of big business. He decries any effort 
other than his own to find political favor 
through pressure upon the political parties of 
America. Yet, through the use of his almost 
limitless millions of dollars, and his likewise 
almost limitless manpower, he has practically 
dominated one political party and, in my 
opinion, has ceased to be a leader of labor 
and has become, instead, a leader of politics. 

This constitutes a usurpation of power 
and, as I have said before, power is dangerous 
in the hands of anyone, be it management 
or be it labor. 

Let’s take a look at: the power that certain 
leaders of labor have been able to amass in 
the labor field. 

In 1955 Mr. Walter Reuther, comment- 
ing on the merger of the AFL-CIO said: “This 
will make labor one of the most powerful 
forces in the Nation.” 

Mr. George Meany said: “It goes without 
saying that labor unity will provide a more 
effective instrument for political action.” 

President Charles Schultz, of the Wiscon- 
sion CIO, had this to say: “Most of the mem- 
bership realizes that political action is the 
right arm of collective bargaining.” And 
then he added: “We know that if we had 4 
Democratic governor in Wisconsin the Koh- 
ler strike would have been wen.” 

In the Senate of the United States the 
McClellan committee, of which I happen to 
be a member, is currently investigating 4l- 
leged tieups between the leaders of orgin- 
ized labor and racketeers and vice. With 
great piety Mr. Walter Reuther has called 
for a cleanup inside labor. He has, by i- 
ference, condemned those leaders who have 
used union funds for their personal benefit. 

May I emphasize that it was the misuse 
of union funds which produced these wails 
of anguish from Mr. Reuther? And my 
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that the freedom of the individual 

: 4 the safety of the individual is far more 

juable than all the moneys in all the union 
es in all the world. 

In the single instance of the strike against 

Wisconsin, Mr. Reuther and the 










om 
fe peal financial transactions of Mr. 
Oe aia against Kohler has been given 
only passing attention by the liberal press 
of our Nation. It is perhaps hardly news- 
worthy because these same tactics of bru- 
tality and violence have been used so many 
times in the past. 

If not newsworthy, the actions of the UAW 
against Kohler are certainly worth reporting 
as @ typical example of the lawlessness of 
power-hungry labor union determined to 
impose its will upon the free workers of an 
industrial plant. 

On April 5, 1954, a group of Mr. Reuther’s 
Automobile Worker’s Union members went 
out on strike against the Kohler Co., of 
Kohler, Wis., @ manufacturer of plumbing 
fixtures and fittings. Following a back-to- 
work movement the plant was reopened. 
Today that strike is still in progress. The 
issue at stake is union control of employ- 
ment at the Kohler plant. 

The union first asked for a strict union 
shop—this, despite a Wisconsin right-to- 
work law. It finally said it would settle for 
maintenance of membership clause, one 
which would require that union members 
maintain their membership, in order to keep 
their jobs. Herbert Kohler, the company 
head, believes in the right to work for any 
man and has refused to surrender to the 
union. 

Mr. Walter Reuther dispatched Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasury of the UAW-CIO, to the 
Kohler plant to run the strike. Mazey took 
with him a collection of union thugs. One 
of his associates was William Paul Vinson, 
a 27-year-old, 6-foot, 200-pound organization 
expert. 

William Paul Vinson slipped up behind 
50-year-old, 140-pound, Willard Van Ouwerk, 
who, with his wife, had been shopping in 
Sheboygan, and struck Van Ouwerk from 
behind, knocked him unconscious, kicked 
him, and trampled him, sending him to the 
hospital with internal injuries, a crushed 
chest, a pierced right lung, and four frac- 
tured ribs. 

This, may I emphasize, was an assault upon 
a free American who had never done any 
harm to William Paul Vinson or to Emil 
Mazey or to Mr. Walter Reuther. Mr. Van 
Ouwerk’s great offense was that he had re- 
fused to join the union and strike the plant. 

In the course of time Vinson was brought 
to trial before a jury of 4 women and 8 men. 

Vinson was identified by five witnesses as 
the perpetrator of that vicious attack. The 
jury found him guilty and a circuit court 
judge of the State of Wisconsin sentenced 
him to serve 2 years in the State peniten- 

The union’s reaction to this orderly proc- 
€ss of law was authorized by Mr. Emil Mazey. 

Mr. Mazey castigated the judge, questioned 
his integrity and his ability, and then ordered 
union members to,stay away from three small 
Stocery stores because the judge owned a 
small amount of stock in these American 
businesses, 

The strike at Kohler continues. The union 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Reuther, 
and through his lieutenant, Mr. Mazey, has 
used every method ever employed to win a 
strike. It has used violence, it has brought 
in goons to instill fear. More than 700 acts 
=. a and vandalism against nonstrik- 

, Including brutal beatings, shotgun blasts 
into windows of homes, dynamiting of homes 
have been reported since the strike began. 

And Mr. Walter Reuther’s union has spent 
more than $12 million of union funds in an 
attempt to win this strike. 
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The issue has gone far beyond any desire to 
win a strike. Mr. Don Rand, international 
representative of the UAW and one of Mr. 
Reuther’s boys, recently made this state- 
ment: “It seems to me it is almost sinful to 
have any labor dispute degenerate to the 
point this one has where we actually have to 
wreck the company—that’s what we're doing, 
wrecking the company.” 

In the name of freedom, I ask you—does 
Mr. Reuther have to wreck the company to 
satisfy his lust for personal power over the 
employees of the Kohler plant? It is almost 
sinful, says Mr. Rand, to destroy an Amer- 
ican business and the jobs of American work- 
ing men because the American business will 
not surrender its freedom to the dictates of 
Mr. Walter Reuther. 

And how is the union going about its 
efforts to destroy the Kohler Co.? 

Well, they sent in goon squads to incite 
riots at Sheboygan, Wis., to prevent a supplier 
of English ceramic clay from unloading his 
vessel for transshipment to the Kohler plant. 

Then the union used its power and influ- 
ence to prevent the unloading of that vessel 
at Milwaukee. . 

In the name of freedom I ask you—is this 
America? Where force and violence can be 
used with impunity to destroy the peace, to 
impose the will of one man upon a com- 
munity or upon a manufacturing plant. 

In this strike we see the long strong arm 
of the political power of Mr. Reuther. Un- 
fortunately nine governmental bodies in this 
free Republic have succumbed to union pres- 
sure and have enacted legislation to create a 
compulsory boycott of the Kohler products. 

Oh, the union wasn’t quite so direct as to 
ask these governmental bodies to enact an 
embargo against the purchase or installation 
of the Kohler products specifically. No, they 
are much cleverer than that. They secured 
the enactment of legislation to prevent the 
installation of products from any plant which 
was being struck by a union. 

I ask you, how could Lincoln Park, and 
River Rouge, Mich., or Bristol or New Britain, 
Conn., or the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Boston or:-Lynn or Worcester, 
Mass., or Los Angeles County, Calif., so desert 
the principal of freedom as to bow down to 
the will of this one man, Walter Reuther, and 
his ruthless, determined attempt to rule or 
ruin the Kohler plant? 

“How?” I have asked. Political power is 
the answer, and power in the hands of any 
man is not good. 

Let me cite another example, a report in 
the Chicago Tribune of July 29, 1955. On 
that day Angelo Inciso, an ex-convict and 
top man of local 286, of the AFL workers, 
served notice upon Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gal- 
lery, Chief of the Naval Air Reserve Training, 
that union pickets were prepared to stop all 
truck deliveries into Glenview Naval Air 
Station. 

Trucks were stopped and there was no in- 
coming traffic. Now why was this union 
picketing the naval station? Not because 
of any action taken by naval authorities or 
Navy suppliers, but because four sailors on 
permanent duty at the station had been 
working nights when off duty at a small elec- 
tronic shop. 

Perhaps the sailors had wives and children. 
It’s just possible that they thought they 


were free to earn a few extra dollars to sup- | 


plement their Navy pay, to buy necessities 
or conveniences for their wives, their chil- 
dren, or themselves. 8ut this did not suit 
the concept of America nourished by Angelo 
Inciso, union boss and ex-convict. 

Who won this battle? The union won 
the battle, and the then Under Secretary of 
the Navy, personally telephoned the base to 
give his orders to instruct the four sailors to 
give up their employment. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Walter Reuther believes in 
freedom. He and the members of his union 
are quick to stand upon their rights as 
American citizens whenever and wherever 
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their brutal tactics of absolute power have 
been questioned or criticized. 

Mr. Walter Reuther also believes in free- 
dom to spend the money collected from 
union menrbers in any fashion he may de- 
sire, and Mr. Reuther insists that freedom 
encompasses his right to spend union dues 
money for political purposes at any level. 

Mr. Reuther defends his spending of com- 
pulsory dues money for political purposes by 
saying that they do not spend this money 
in national elections, but use only contri- 
buted money. Mr. Reuther ignores the moral 
error in this practice while, at the same 
time, speaking from every platform about 
the moral rightness or wrongness of issues. 
I ask him, “What is morally right about 
spending the dues money of members of one 
political faith to defeat candidates of that 
same faith?” 

It makes no difference whether this money 
is spent at the national level, the State level, 
the county level, or the local level. It is 
morally wrong and Mr. Reuther knows it. 
Yet, he continues to do it. 

Why? Because money can bring him po- 
litical power, particularly when this money 
is coupled with the thousands of men he 
can put in the field for political purposes. 
Mr. Reuther proclaims that he is a stanch 
protector of freedom, but Mr. Reuther 
denies the political freedom of his own 
members. 

Mr. Reuther believes in the right and free- 
dom of Mr. Emil Mazey to openly castigate 
a duly elected judge of the courts of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

And Mr. Reuther undoubtedly believes in 
the freedom of Mr. Mazey to order a boy- 
cott on a grocery chain in order to do some 
injury to the judge who presided at that 
trial. 

Mr. Reuther believes in the freedom of 
Jim McDevitt to appear at a banquet given 
in honor of four convicted union leaders in 
Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Reuther believes in freedom—his free- 
dom to use political force to obtain the ordi- 
nances which have been enacted to penalize 
the sale of Kohler products in those nine 
communities. 

And we can assume that Mr. Reuther would 
defend the freedom of his bully boy, William 
Paul Vinson, to assault a 150-pound peace- 
ful nonstriker and semd him to the hospital 
for 22 days. 

And we can assume that Mr. Reuther would 
defend his freedom to dispatch 400 union 
“toughs” to the town of Clinton, a town, 
mind you, with only 1,600 population. 

Mr. Emil Mazey took these 400 union 
muscle men to Clinton. Mr. Walter Reuther 
would defend his freedom to use ~political 
power to prevent the extradition of a union- 
ist who was accused of an assault on a non- 
striker and then fled to Michigan to escape 
prosecution. 

Mr. Reuther speaks loudly in the name of 
freedom. He speaks out against big busi- 
ness and the dangers of their monopoly. 
But he carefully ignores the monopoly and 
the power of that monopoly in politics which 
he himself has created. For example, at the 
Democratic National Convention in 1956 
there were over 200 delegates who were not 
just rank-and-file union members but who 
were leaders in the labor movement. 

Now, I don’t decry union members or union 
officials being delegates to naticnal conven- 
tions. In fact, the Republican convention 
had over 60 who were rank-and-file members 
of the union movement. But when Mr. 
Reuther can dispatch over 200 delegates to 
a convention, I suggest to you that that is 
the breeding of power of the worst kind. 

Mr. Walter Reuther would defend his free- 
dom to instruct every paid employee of the 
UAW in Michigan to get out and work for 
the Democrats—and to recruit hundreds of 
additional workers and pay them with union 
funds. 
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Mr. Reuther would defend his freedom to 
ask men to leave their jobs and work for a 
political party, and these men are paid out 
of union dues—dues, mind you, that were 
collected from members of both parties. 
One thousand, five hundred and eighty men 
worked for an undisclosed number of days 
at a salary of $20 per day, plus $5 expenses, 
which, by my calculations, totals $37,000 a 
day. These men were employed to impose 
and enforce Mr. Reuther’s political will upon 
the free voters of Wayne County. 

Mr. Reuther urges that organized labor 
teke the leadership in world affairs. Is he 
suggesting that the man at the lathe, or the 
man with the wrench, or the man at the 
drawing board, drop his tools, don striped 
trousers and become the leader in world 
affairs? Or, isn’t he saying, in fact, that the 
labor leaders, such as himself, should assume 
that world leadership? 

Mr. Reuther believes in the political and 
economic philosophy of the Americans for 
Democratic Action. He believes in and is a 
member of the Committee of the “Confer- 
ence of Economic Progress,” an organiza~- 
tion that believes wholeheartedly in the Fed~ 
eral Government controlling our economic 
system. 

Mr. Reuther believes in a liberal program 
for America. Not the kind of liberal pro- 
gram that the true liberals of history have 
espoused, but a liberal program based upon 
Federal control and Federal domination of 
our lives. Another of our great labor leaders, 
Mr. Meany, has echoed this belief, although 
it is difficult for me to believe that George 
Meany believes in the economic or political 
philosophy of Mr. Reuther. Mr. Meany said, 
“While the 85th Congress will not be predom- 
inantly liberal, we now have renewed hope 
for accomplishing that objective in 1958.” 

Before that, on November 25, 1955, Mr. 
Meany said: “It goes without saying that 
labor unity will provide a more effective in- 
strument in political action. Our major ob- 
jective is to elect strong, liberal majorities 
in Congress.” 

What right do Mr. Reuther or Mr. Meany 
have to stand up and speak for 16 million 
Americans, on the assumption that the labor 
movement will elect a liberal Congress? 

T know working people. I employ people. 
I have worked with people all of my life, and 
I don’t think the working people of this 
country want the kind of liberalism that Mr. 
Reuther espouses any more than they want 
outright socialism. But, on the other hand, 
what Mr. Reuther preaches is socialism. 

Power is the root of evil. Power is the 
enemy of liberty. And here we have a most 
obvious example of a man’s personal desire 
for political power being exhibited across 
America. Mr. Reuther said on November 30, 
1955, “With the forthcoming merger of the 
CIO and AFL * * * will make labor one of 
the most powerful forces in the Nation.” 

Now, if he wants to use that power for 
coliective-bargaining purposes, then he is 
within the limits of his constitutional and 
moral rights. But if he persists in using 
that power as he has been, to control a po- 
litical party, in an effort to control the poli- 
tics of America—then he is out of bounds, 

You may doubt the far-reaching effects of 
this political power. If you do, let me read 
you a short sentence or two from the report 
of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor for the year 1953. This 
statement was made in connection with the 
recommittal to the committee of a bill which 
would have amended the Taft-Hartley Act in 
certain respects. Among those amendments 
was one that I had proposed which would 
give the States more power in settling ishor 
disputes. Here is the long, strong arm of the 
union leaders reaching into the Senate of the 
United States, and I quote: “We, therefore, 
permitted the debate to continue for a couple 
days and then Senators X and Y presented 
fair labor practice amendments. This, of 
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course, put the southerners on the spot be- 
cause they were obliged to oppose this and 
it also did the same for the Republicans who, 
as a party, are supposed to favor the pro- 
posal. The A. F. of L. was opposed to a 
FEPC proposal being added to a labor bill. 
We then made arrangements with Senator Z 
to offer the motion to recommit before any 
amendments were voted on and as all fac- 
tions were fearful and more or less confused, 
they voted to recommit the bill, 50 to 42.” 
Mr. Reuther believes that it is perfectly 
all right for labor to flex its political muscles 
in the Senate of the United States but he 
thinks, at the same time, that it 4s wrong for 
businessmen or professional men to do the 
same thing. I don’t condone this practice. 
In fact, I regret that any group in America, 
whether it be labor or business, has the po- 


- litical power to go to the floor of the Senate 


and disturb the normal operations of that 
body. I mention this to you only to show 
you the extent to which the political power 
of these men has grown through their im- 
moral use of dues money and manpower. 

May I suggest that Mr. Walter Reuther is 
free to exercise his talents as a leader of a 
true trade-union movement in. the United 
States? He is also free to enter politics and 
to utilize his talent for organization in 
either political party or form a new one. 

May I suggest that Mr. Walter Reuther’s 
present program of exploiting the labor- 
union movement to create a machine for 
personal political power is an affront to 
freedom and a challenge to every citizen in 
our Nation? 

Now is the time for the working men of 
America to rise up against this cynical per- 
version of the union movement by certain 
labor leaders. 

Now is the time for the working men and 
women of America to reaffirm their faith in 
the freedom and integrity and importance of 
the individual. 

Now is the time for every citizen of this 
free Republic to renounce and condemn those 
who seek to fashion machines of absolute 
power. 

Now is the time to reject and renounce 
that collectivist philosophy which regards 
man as too weak or too stupid to care for 
himself and proposes that man can only 
meet his destiny through the machinery of 
an all-powerful orgahization. 

I suggest to Mr. Reuther this morning 
that he seriously and carefully ponder the 
position in which he finds himself. He can 
be a leader of labor and obtain for labor, 
through collective bargaining, those things 
to which they are entitled, or he can be- 
come the leader of a political movement. I 
suggest that he cannot be both at the same 
time because if he tries to do this he most 
certainly will destroy the very house for 
which he speaks in such passionate terms— 
the house of labor. 

A political party cannot be a bargaining 
agent in this free country. A political party 
cannot dictate the terms under which labor 
and management will work. That is only 
done in Communist Russia and in Red China 
and in the other countries dominated by 
the Communist doctrine. Let Mr. Reuther 
remember, and forever remember, that the 
American people abhor power centralized in 
any one person or group of persons, and 
that they will not stand for a continuation 
of his trying to be, at one and the same 
time, a leader of labor and a leader of a 
political party. 

The labor movement can be jeopardized— 
yes,seriously injured—if Mr. Reuther con- 
tinues to misuse union funds for political 

and continues to use the collective 


political will upon the 

try. When organized 

a) of an overall 

vites opposition 

wise develop. If organized labor wants 


} lay 1 


abandon its historic role and become g »,), 
ical party, that is the right of its membe : 
so to decide, but it is not the righ: o; . 
man to impose his will upon the nat; 

political scene as representing the wi!) ,; ;, 
membership. ~ 

Let me, in conclusion, touch upon what} 
feel is your responsibility to freedom. y,, 
the business people of this country, ha, 
neglected your responsibility to the defen 
of the free enterprise system. You have dons 
this to the extent that young people Acros 
America actually fear our profit system jy. 
stead of respecting it as the creator of my 
of our economic success. You have pee, 
afraid, up until reent years, to take stands on 
issues, issues that affect not only you, py; 
the entire country. z 

You are to be commended for having 
changed that.“head in the sand” attitug. 
The business people of America have a great 
reluctance, even today, to engage in politicy 
with either party, preferring, as I have heard 
many of you say, to keep clear of POliticg 
because of business reasons. 

Let me tell you something: while yoy 
pussy foot and hide, there are organizey 
groups of people in this country who are ge. 
termined to impose their Socialist views upop 
the minds of America. So, lose your fear o 
political participation and join with 4) 
Americans to the end that a healthy politica 
climate will be maintained in this country, 

Yes, all of us have a responsibility to free. 
dom. As Benjamin Franklin told a woman 
on emerging from the constitutional conven. 
tion when she asked, “What have you given 
us?”—“We have given you freedom, if yoy 
can keep it.” / 

Fredom cannot be kept by governments 
only, because Governments under our con. 
cepts were created to be the servant of the 
people. Only you, the citizens of America, 
through your neglect of Government and 
political forces, can destroy our freedom. 
Only you, by pursuing the material more 
than the spiritual, and ignoring the latter, 
can destroy the freedoms of America. 

Let the voice of your conscience speak out 
against those who would cynically employ 
brutality and terror to enfore their will on 
free men. 

Now is the time for a passionate devotion to 
those standards of individual integrity which 
made this Nation great. 

Now is the time when you and I must join 
together to give to this land we love and to 
all human beings, wherever they may be, a 
new birth of freedom, under God. 


The Great Giveaway Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the reviews of 
Eugene W. Castle’s new book The Great 
Giveaway, as published in the April 4 
1957, issue of the Los Angeles Times and 
the April 11, 1957, issue of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. ; 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of April 4, 1957] 
Tue Boox REPortT 
(By Robert R. Kirsch) 

Consider, in this season of income tate, 

the sum of $55 billion. It is a sum worll 
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957 
+ If all the farmers worked 2 
nse otal value of the crops and prod- 
“ts they brought to market would not equal 
amount; all the consumer debts in the 
thityed States, including notes held by banks, 
to little more than half of $55 billion; 
t is nearly twice as much as all Americans 
paid in 1955 individual Federal income taxes. 
Yet $55 billion has been the cost so far of 
nerica’s foreign-aid program. And billions 
‘more Will be added in this year’s budget. 
The long-range plans for foreign aid will cost 
further billions. 
It is high time, according to Eugene W. 
stle, author of The Great Giveaway (Reg- 
pery: $3.50), that Americans ask some basic 
syestions about foreign aid: “What have we 
jone? How have we done it? At what cost? 
with what results?” 
mr. Castle, an experienced newsman and 
ver of public affairs, suggests some 
inted answers to these questions. You 
may disagree with some or all of them but 
you should be aware of the impressive facts 
he presents in support of his viewpoint. In 
any case, after the expenditure of $55 billion, 
we ought to take a long, hard look at what 
the Marshall plan and mutual-security pro- 
gram have accomplished, and, look at alter- 
native policies to foreign aid. 
On the credit side of the ledger, Mr. Castle 
views the lend-lease program and the Mar- 
shall plan as having been vindicated by 
worthwhile results, although he has some 
misgivings about the administration of both 
Lend-lease, he says, was “in an 
historical emergency * * * our only feasible 
giternative to abjection.” 
“Although We probably blundered into 
the Marshall plan, rather than planned it, it 
was a plus achievement,” he writes. It aided 
a Western Europe “which .was a red scar of 
economic disintegration. * * * An economic 
pulmotor was needed to restore the breath- 
ing .* * * The Marshall plan bil- 
lions supplied that pulmotor. * * * But the 
Marshall plan was probably the last of the 
necessary programs.” / 
But even the Marshall plan, the author 
says, should have taught us some important 
lessons. There were mistakes of both. em- 
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phasis and administration. The nations we’ 


helped showed ill-disguised resentment of 
American postwar policies. We should have 
become aware of the backlash of the experi- 
ence in terms of a truism as oid as man—you 
cannot purchase friendship or respect. The 
beneficiary can be hostile to the benefactor. 

Still, even this is not the most important 
consideration. It is Castle’s belief that you 
cannot begin to evaluate the foreign aid pro- 
gram without investigating and question- 
ing the entire foreign policy of the United 
States. Thus far, no far-reaching inquiry 
has been possible. Foreign aid has been sold 
as @ magic nostrum to insure peace. The 
question is, will it insure peace? And what 
will its staggering burden do to the economy 
and society of the United States? 

He lists the dangers of the foreign aid 
program as presently carried out: 

The aid program is haphazard and crisis- 
ridden, improvised step by step to meet exist- 
ing or fancied emergencies.. Inevitably, a 
point is reached where a policy, helpful per- 
haps in the teeth of an emergency, becomes 
— as a permanent American commit- 
ment. 

The aid program is a distinct deterrent to 
** * @ rational foreign policy since every 
pat is first predicated upon the giving of 

ney. 

The burden of the aid program has an in- 
flationary and debilitating effect on our na- 
tional economy, sapping our substance and 
national wealth, placing ever-increasing de- 
mands on the American taxpayer. 

These points may or may not strike a 
sympathetic chord in your own thinking but 
they must be considered by every thinking 
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American. This book could be the start of a 
national debate as crucial as any in this 
country since pre-Civil War days. 





[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 11, 1957] 
CASTLE RaPs Bic GIVEAWAY OF UNITED STATES 
CasH 


American tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel-drivers and iceboxes for 
Eskimos. They have built roads that go 
nowhere and villages nobody wants-to live 
in. They also have financed foreign plants 
to compete with American industry. 

Those charges are recited in a slashing at- 
tack on foreign aid by Eugene W. Castle in 
The Great Giveaway, to be published April 
15 by the Regnery Co., Chicago. Mr. Castle, 
founder of Castle Films, devotes a large por- 
tion of his book to criticizing President 
Eisenhower and his administration. 


DIVIDES BLAME 


Assailing the expenditure of $60 billion on 
foreign aid during the last decade, Mr. Castle 
accuses Democrats and Republicans alike of 
following the same star. He says: “Its every 
twinkle spells out ‘spend freely for foreign 
aid.’ By the light of that star, Franklin 
Roosevelt led the Nation. Harry Truman 
followed, and to him the light was brighter. 
As they trod, so treads Dwight Eisenhower, 
the most liberal of the trio. 

“The opposite numbers in politics followed 
the same will-o’-the-wisp beckoning. Wen- 
dell Willkie, Thomas Dewey, and Adlai Ste- 
venson have been one-worlders ali in the 
golden light of mutual security.” 

Mr. Castle charges that every investiga- 
tion of foreign aid expenditures has been a 
whitewash. He describes a congressional 
probe, headed by Representative James P. 
RicHarps, Democrat, of South Carolina, as 
a “lovefest of believers,” and charges that 
its membership was “carefully handpicked 
for their pronounced proaid sentiments.” 

He claims that the White House was so 
pleased with the favorable report of the 
Richards Committee “that President Eisen- 
hower appointed its chairman * * * as his 
ambassador to head the new American mis- 
sion to dispense $400 million of foreign aid 
funds in the Middle East.” 

In a blistering assault on helping neutral- 
ist nations, he states: “The idea that our 
money can purchase the allegiance of neu- 
tralists or potential enemy nations is a trap 
for confused minds. There is something 
seductive about the belief that we can sub- 
stitute subsidization for statesmanship. It 
seems to be an easy way out * * * we can- 
not buy lasting friendship or an easy peace.” 

BUYING OUR WAY 


He adds that “in today’s setting the task 
of evolving a workable American foreign 
policy * * * requires the highest and most 
courageous type of statesmanship. But we 
are not exhibiting such statesmanship when 
we attempt to buy our way out of difficult 
international situations.” 

Mr. Castle also levels his guns on the 
United States Information Agency, which is 
directly under the White House. He de- 
scribes it as a “$140 million-a-year cave of 


winds, politically created and maintained.” . 


He claims it “has harmed instead of helped 
the thinking of millions of foreigners who 
were once our friends; but it has been a 
veritable master at the art of mind-condi- 
tioning the American people at home.” 

CAN’T WIN 

Mr. Castle charges that “we have sent our 
dollars marching sixty billion strong over the 
world’s far lands in quest of mutual security. 
The prize, like a will o’ the wisp, has eluded 
us. The world is still in turmoil and danger. 
There is no security, mutual or otherwise.” 
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In investigating foreign aid, he says, “the 
taxpaying American citizen learns grimly 
that he can never win. The practical men 
who champion our aid program see to it that 
the sucker never gets his proverbial break. 
He must play the game, with the foreign- 
aiders, with a stacked deck of cards. When 
foreign aid is investigated it is only the yes 
men who are heard.” : 





Economic Assistance for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday; May 1, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
LANGER] and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the testimony 
of the Honorable John Hart, executive 
director of the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, given before the 
United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs on March 27, 1957. Mr. 
Hart appeared in support of S. 809, 
which would provide economic assist- 
ance and urge the establishment of in- 
dustry on or near Indian reservations. 

Mr. Hart has been one of the leading 
exponents of the theory that oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment for the 
Indian people will go a long way in cor- 
recting many of the serious problems 
that confront our Indian people. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN Hart, EXECUTIVE Dr- 
RECTOR, NorTH Dakota INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CoMMISSION 
Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I had been hope- 

ful of hearing the report of the Depart- 

ment of the Interior on this bill before 
testifying. 

Senator CHurcH. Mr. Hart, if you would 
prefer to defer your testimony until after 
the other witnesses have testified, I would 
be happy to accommodate your request. 

Mr. Hart. It is immaterial. It is jyst a 
matter of information. There might have 
been something I could eliminate. 

Senator CHurcH. You may go ahead now. 
If there is anything you would like to add 
after you have heard the other testimony, 
if you will advise me I will see to it that you 
are given an additional opportunity ‘to 
testify. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you very much. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Com- 
mission approved the purpose of this act in 
attempting to encourage industrial develop- 
ment on and adjacent to Indian reservations. 

If there is any answer to the economically 
depressed Indian arez. problem, it is expertly 
planned, judiciously financed industrial de- 
velopment. 

In solving this problem we need to utilize 
to the fullest the available experience of 
government in the field of industrial devel- 
opment and industrial financing. 

To settle for less than the best experience 
we have available in government in each of 
these fields, industrial development and in- 
dustrial financing, will not solve economic 
problems. 

It will only delay the solution. Our hope 
is that this is not just another program to 
rehabilitate our Indians. Many Indians do 
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not want to be rehabilitated again. They 
just want steady employment near their 
homeland. 

Therefore, we sincerely and most respect- 
fully request that this committee consider 
the following suggestions with a view in mind 
of effectuating the long-term objective of 
this bill. 

Senator CHurcH. Mr. Hart, at this point 
before you detail the suggestions that you 
are going to present to the committee, I won- 
der if you would, for purposes of the record, 
identify yourself and your experience in In- 
dian affairs and your connection with Indian 
problems. 

Mr. Harr. My name is John Hart. I live 
at Rollette, N. Dak. By profession I am an 
attorney. 

I served as county attorney out of Rollette 
County in North Dakota two terms, a total 
of 4 years. The county I served as county 
attorney contains approximately one-half of 
the Indian people in the State of North 
Dakota. : 

I am presently employed on a part-time 
basis and have been for the last 7 years as 
executive director of the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commis- 
sion is an Official agency of the State gov- 
ernment created and financed by.the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota. 

The commission is composed of the heads 
of the various departments of the State of 
North Dakota, the chairman of the board 
of county commissioners of all of the coun- 
ties having Indian reservations. 

The chairman of the board is an ex-officio 
chairman, that is, the Governor. No mem- 
bers are appointed. All members of the com- 
mission serve by virtue of having other posi- 
tions in State government. 

I am also a member of the American 
Development Industrial Council which may 
mean something and it may not, sir. 

Senator CHurcH. Approximately how many 
Indians are there in the county in which 
you once served as prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Hart. Approximately 5,000, sir. 

Senator CuurcH. How.long did you serve 
as prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Harr. One term before the war and one 
term after the war. 

Senator CHurcH. Thank you very much. I 
think that that information will be helpful 
as part of the record. Now you may continue. 

We believe our suggestions are worthy of 
serious consideration. Our first suggestion 
is that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, of subsection 
A, of section 2, be amended, in effect pro- 
viding that the Small Business Administra- 
tionsbe the gift or loaning agency in imple- 
menting the purpose of this act. 

In making this suggestion we are not 
unmindful of the history of the Government 
effort on behalf of the Indians. We are not 
unmindful of the large sums of money Con- 
gress has appropriated in an effort to help 
the Indian people. We are not mindful of 
the sacred and almost unlimited obligation 
of the Government to economically provide 
effective assistance to Indian people. 

We again are not unmindful of our past 
failures and we are not pointing the finger 
of shame at anyone or any agency of the 
Government. 

We are responsible for our past failures; 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is our Govern- 
ment’s acknowledged expert and specializes 
in the field of Indian affairs. 

At this point and for the purpose of this 
bill, it is not a specialist in the field of 
Indian affairs that is needed. What is 
needed is an agency specializing in the field 
of industrial financing. 

Fortunately, the Government has such an 
experienced and specialized agency in the 
Small Business Administration. In making 
loans to tribes we desire that Congress uti- 
lize the best experience available in Gov- 
ernment in order to where it is humanly 
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possible prevent failures of ventures which 
could result in tribal income being mort- 
gaged for the next generation and thereby 
crippling future tribal effort. 

An Indian tribe paying off a bad business 
loan in my part of the country, called pay- 
ing for a dead horse, may and probably will 
retard this laudable effort of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in getting its feet wet in the 
highly competitive field of attracting in- 
dustry. 

Senator Cuurcn. I understand from your 
testimony that it is your recommendation, 
Mr. Hart, that such public money as may 
be made available should this bill pass for 
loans to Indian tribes to facilitate the con- 
struction of businesses on or near the tribal 
lands, ought to be made through the Small 
Business Administration, or ought to be 
made under the supervision of the Small 
Business Administration rather than the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. We feel that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs is an expert in the 
field of Indian affairs, but the essential thing 
that is needed here is experience and judg- 
ment in industrial financing. 

We believe that the Small Business Admin- 
istration has all that experience, has the 
technicians available so that these loans 
that are made to tribes will be made on the 
best business basis available. 

One of my fears is that if the tribe gets a 
heavy loan, the thing fails, the tribe can be 
crippled in the future as to all of its efforts. 

We feel that the chances of failure are 
going to be less if the industrial financing 
phase is done by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Senator CuHurcH. I understand. 

Mr. Hart. It is a matter of where they have 
the specialists and have the judgment to 
guard against the defects, we feel. 

Mr. GamsLe. Mr. Hart, are you familiar 
with Senate bill 964, commonly known as the 
Area Redevelopment Act? 

Mr. Hart. I am familiar with two bills. 
One is a Republican bill and one is a Demo- 
cratic bill. 


Mr. GamMsBLe. This was a bill introduced by 


Senator Dovetas. It is almost identical with 
legislation that was passed by the Senate 
last year. 

Mr. Hart. I am somewhat familiar with it, 
sir. . 

Mr. Gampete. Are you familiar with section 
9 of that bill? 

Mr. Hart. I was familiar with it last year, 
sir. I am not at the moment familiar with 
it. 

Senator CuHurcH. Owing to the fact that 
the bells indicated a live quorum, I am going 
to have to recess the hearing for the time 
being in order that I can go over to the 
Senate floor. 

I will return as quickly as possible and we 
can take up your testimony from that point. 

I am sorry for the delay. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, sir. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Cuurcnu. The hearing will be in 
order. = 

I think that we will be subject to a series 
of calls throughout the course of the hearing, 
Though this is regrettable, I think we will 
have to look forward to other interruptions. 

Now, Mr. Hart, you were testifying at the 
time that the recess was called. Will you be 
good enough to take up your testimony at 
the point of interruption, please? 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Senator. 

Again we base our recommendations on 
our belief that the encouragement of indus- 
try does not require a specialist or a special- 


a 


develop- 
ment, or in attracting industries or what- 
ever you wish to call it. 


The idea of industrial developmen; , 
adjacent to Indian reservations j; al 
momentum. The least the people »; 
United States can do is to place this re...” 
bility for guidance and technica) in — 
tion and necessary assistance unde : 
rection of the one agency of the Govern»... 
that fortunately has tre necessary experi... 
available. an 

In this truly important movement we can 
not settle for anything less than the ).. 

It is our belief that from the Departme., 
of the Interior's report dated Apri) 4 1958 
on Senate Joint Resolution 83, a copy » 
which I wish to present, the Departme,; ” 
the Interior would welcome Congress ‘wae 
ing the experierice now possessed by the ta 
dustrial development experts in the Office of 
Area Development, Department of Con, 
merce, by charging that Office with the prie 
mary responsibility for the objectives sougn, 
by this act. a 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs ang 
the Secretary of the Interior gave active sup. 
port to Congress utilizing the experience 
and technical personnel of the Public Healt; 
Service in the highly technical field of medi. 
cal care of Indian people because experience 
and technical training was needed to do that 
important and up to then neglected job 

Specialists in the field of Indian affair; 
are not the answer to the health needs of 
Indians. We believe specialists in the fielg 
of Indian affairs are not the primary nee 
in developing the idea of industrial develop. 
ment on or adjacent to Indian reservations, 

Meat and potatoes and bread and butte 
and decent housing is needed and will be 
supplied if the employment is steady ang 
near the Indian’s homeland. 

We have no comment on section 4 author. 
izing $200 million. We are not experienced 
in ind al financing. We are not indus. 
trial development specialists with the neces. 
sary experience to properly evaluate the cost 
and financial need. 

Perhaps more than $200 million is needed, 
but we will gladly defer our inexperienced 
theories to those who have experience and 
training and who can properly appraise this 
need. 


In closing I would like to take one more 
moment of the committee's time to reem- 
phasize the historical importance of the 
subject being considered today by reading 
three paragraphs from the report of North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission: 

“The industrial development approach has 
stirred up the imagination of tribal groups, 
local communities, and those who are in- 
terested in the welfare of Indians, including 
American Indian Affairs, Inc., and most re- 
ligious groups directly connected with mis- 
sionary work among Indian people. 

“It is the considered opinion of the Com- 
mission that the industrial development idea 
of the Government is closer to the historical 
solution of economic problems of the reser- 
vation Indians than any other program ad- 
vanced by the Government thus far. 

“The advantage of the Indian people being 
able to live in their ancestral homeland while 
at the same time being able to provide by 
their own labor the necessities of life for 
themselves and their families is obvious. 
This type of assistance eliminates many of 
the disadvantages that are found in regular 
welfare programs or in unearned income 
type of programs. 

“It results in the growth of human dig- 
nity, self-respect, and self-confidence. It 
results in those being emrployed being put 02 
an economically equal basis with the 00- 
Indian people of the community where em- 
ployment is on a nonsegregated basis. It 
encourages people to associate with non- 
Indian people in their day-by-day work rela- 

in turn in an evolutionary manner, 

those antagonistic racial felings which 

some cases exist between individuals of 
or social groups.” 
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ough I spend a lot of time needling 
oe of Indian Affairs, I would like 
the record to show that the North Dakota 
Affairs Commission admires the cour- 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
repeal of the discriminatory 
liquor law and in working hard and 
in transferring the responsi- 
Indians’ health to the Public 


perhaps more than the two items is his 
courageous attacking of the highly competive 
field of attempting to encourage industry on 
and adejacent to our Indian reservations. 


courageous step has been taken. 
= iblem before this commit- 


The serious pro 
tee, as we see it, is effective implementation 
of the effort. I do sincerely thank the com- 
mittee for your time and attention and as a 
remembrance I am giving you a fine jewel 
pearing made by the Turtle Mountain Chip- 

Indians. 

We refer to this as the Langer jewel bear- 
ing plant. This industry employs approxi- 
mately 75 or 80 percent Indian people. It 
is ted. It is located geographi- 
cally to give all possible advantages to the 
Indian people, but they are not hired on the 
pasis of being Indian or non-Indian. They 
are hired on the basis of people. 

We believe that the social results have 
been very worthy. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hart. I assume that this jewel bearing 
now becomes the property of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Hart. It was the property of the Gov- 
ernment. It now becomes your property. 

Senator CuurcH. First of all, let me ask 
you, Mr. Hart, if the letter, copy of the letter 
you handed me a few minutes ago addressed 
to Senator MacNuson from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, is meant to be in- 
cluded in the record? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; it is merely a matter 


department and we believe it sustains 
the point of view that we have. 


Senator Cuurcn. Very well. 
The letter will be included in the record 


at this point. 





Depletion of Oregon Timber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 





Oregon When Our Timber Is Gone?” I 
ask permission to include an inter- 
th me by Paul Hauser which ap- 
’ of Portland, 


36 
4 


21, 1957. 

interview describes some of my 
on the unfortunate economic situ- 
which has brought Oregon’s aver- 
incomes on a downhill slide during 
the past 10 years, in relation to the na- 
tional average. 

I present this material for the atten- 
tion of the Senate so that other Senators 
can study some of the economic problems 
affecting a major region of the Nation— 
the Pacific Northwest. These problems 
require national solution, anda they de- 
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mand new policies from the Eisenhower 
administration; namely, an end to the 
hard-money program and a return to the 
Bonneville low-cost-power program. 
There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Oregon Labor Press of April 19, 
1957] 


WHo WIL. REscve Orrcon WHEN OvuR TIMBER 
Is GONE? 

Statistics may be dull, but they can be 
wonderfully revealing. 

A monthly statistical bulletin is issued by 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. It’s full of graphs and 
charts and tables and percentages and aver- 
ages. They're not very inspiring to read, but 
often they reveal vital information that can’t 
be found anywhere else. 

This month’s bulletin is especially interest- 
ing because its cold statistics actually reveal 
why it’s so tough to find a job in Oregon to- 
day and why Oregon seems to have slumped 
into an economic recession while other States 
enjoy greater prosperity. 

First of all, the bulletin reveals that 48,100 
Oregonians were looking for work during the 
first week of April, as compared with 42,200 
a@ year ago. More alarmingly, the commis- 
sion sees little indication of the usual spring 
gains in lumber, logging, and other seasonal 
occupations. 

More than 40 percent of Oregon’s jobless 
are in the lumber and logging industry. No 
one denies that Oregon's unemployment 
crisis is the direct result of the slump in the 
lumber and plywood market. 

The Eisenhower administration decreed a 
policy of hard money and high interest 
rates. As a result, the profits of banks are 
at an alltime high, but home building is at 
its lowest level since 1949. Fewer houses 
mean less demand for lumber. The lumber 
industry is hard hit—and so is Oregon, the 
Nation’s leading lumber State. 

When lumber slumps, Oregon slumps. 
The dangerous and frightening degree to 
which Oregon’s prosperity depends upon the 
lumber industry is revealed by these figures 
from the State statistical bulletin: 

Almost one-quarter (24.2 percent) of all 
workers in Oregon are employed in lumber 
and wood products. No other State depends 
upon lumber to any such degree. 

California is a close second to Oregon in 
the production of wood products—but less 
than 2 percent of all California workers are 
employed in this industry. Washington 
ranks third in lumber production but only 
9.2 percent of Washington’s workers depend 
upon lumber for their weekly paychecks. 

In short, Oregon’s entire economy depends 
to an alarming degree upon an industry that 
has three very serious shortcomings: 

1. Employment in lumber-.and logging is 
highly seasonal, with long winter layoffs. 
Dependable year-around payrolls are found 
only in a small part of the wood-products 
industry. 

2. Full employment in the lumber indus- 
try seems to depend upon hundreds of small 
mills and fringe operators who can be shut 
«diown by a small drop in price or demand for 
lumber or plywood. 

¢ 3. Oregon’s prime stands of timber soon 
will be gone. The lumber industry has cut 
its way steadily southward, starting on Puget 
Sound half a century ago. Now it is rapidly 
chewing up the last great stands of Douglas 
fir in southern Oregon. 

What will happen when Oregon’s last 
stands of prime timber are gone? Our neigh- 

State of Washington set an example 
of good luck or good management when her 
timber began to disappear. Washington’s 
dwindling lumber jobs were replaced with 
year-round payrolls {n aircraft at Boeing, 
in atomic energy at Hanford and in alumi- 
num in many cities, large and small. 
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In other words, low-cost Federal power 
saved the payrolls of the State of Washing- 
ton. For low-cost power is essential to air- 
craft, aluminum and atomic energy. 

But will there be enough new low-cost 
power from Federal dams to work a similar 
economic transformation in Oregon? The 
answer is “No”-—-unless the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s giveaway at Hells Canyon can 
be stopped and its antipublic power policies 
can be reversed. 

That’s why organized labor in Oregon is 
fighting to save Hells Canyon, fighting for 
full Federal development of our rivers. We're 
trying to save our jobs and the future of our 
State. 

We want to make the best possible use of 
falling water—the only major resource we'll 
have left when the best timber is gone. 

We want to reverse the economic trend 
that began in 1947, when Oregon’s per capita 
income was $202 ahead of the national aver- 
age. Last year the incomes of Oregon citi- 
zens had dropped $10 below the national 
average. 





[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
April 21, 1957] 
NEUBERGER RUES PAYROLL DECLINE, SEES CHEAP 
POWER AS ONLY REMEDY 


(By Paul Hauser) 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER is concerned 
that Oregon is on a downhill trip on the 
payroll escalator and sees buildup of an avail- 
able bulk of low cost power sufficient to at- 
tract new industries‘ as the only hope of 
changing direction. 

NEUBERGER arrived in Portland Saturday for 
a week-long stay during Congress’ Easter re- 
cess and met the press at his home, 1910 
Southwest Clifton Street. 

“I don’t think I can stress enough the 
serious economic situation confronting Ore- 
gon,”’ said the Senator. He pointed out that 
in 1947 per capita income of Oregonians was 
$202 above the national average and has since 
sunk to $13 below. 

“We've been coming down the escalator for 
10 years,” he said. 

PAYROLL NEEDS CITED 


“Unless Oregon gets some new basic year- 
around payrolls we’re going to have real diffi- 
culty maintaining the school standards, the 
educational standards and the welfare 
standards we've been accustomed to.” 

But Neuspercer foresees only “some slight 
chance” that Congress will find any money at 
all in the current controversial budget for a 
start next year on the 1-million kilowatt John 
Day Dam. None was provided in the Presi- 
dent’s budget and it’s 10 times as difficult 
to put in than to cut out. 

Lack of unanimity on such major projects, 
the Senator said, is “the monkey on our back 
in the Northwest.” 

GOOD PROGRAMS SUFFER 


“When some other part of the country is 
working for a Federal project you see an 
enormous unified effort * * * but most of 
the opposition to the great Federal projects 
in the Northwest comes from our country.” 

Senator NEUBERGER said he fears that many 
small but worthwhile programs in tields of 
health and school aid will suffer in the 
current hysteria over the budget. 

He noted that funds for cancer research 
were cut back in the administration’s 
budget. 

“Actually they ought to be multiplied 10 
times for a real crash program such as de- 
veloped atomic energy.” 

Foreign aid, a program with “no friends,” 
is likely to suffer as well, but NrusERGER, 
who has back up President Eisenhower's 
foreign-aid program as a bulwark of peace, 
said he would hate to think of placing 
the United States in a category of a country 
willing to be “profligate with soldiers but 
stingy with dollars.” 
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DOUBLE STANDARD FEARED 


NEUBERGER spoke again of his conviction 
that great campaign funds are leading to 
“a hopeless double standard of morality in 
Government.” 

“How can we say a little bureaucrat is 
hopelessly committed when he accepts a 
deep freeze, and yet allow governors and 
Senators to accept tens of thousands as 
campaign contributions?” 

Senator NEUBERGER and others are work- 
ing on bills which would provide Federal 
financing of congressional campaigns, limit- 
ing individual contributions to $100, and giv- 
ing income tax credit up to $10 for individual 
contributions to political parties. 


SYSTEM CALLED WRONG 


NEvPERGER said he believes the present sys- 
tem of political campaign financing is lead- 
ing to freezing of the Democratic Party as 
the party of labor and the Republican Party 
as the party of business. He thinks it “in- 
herently wrong” either way. 

“My whole basic belief is that a man 
should not enter public office obligated 
either to organized labor or to corporations 
or businesses.” 

NEUBERGER will discuss a set of 6 stand- 
ards for labor unions at his first public ap- 
pearance of 7 scheduled this week before 
the Portland Central Labor Council, Mon- 
day night. 





Keep Up This Budget Cutting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Keep Up This Budget 
Cutting,” published in the Metropolitan 
Herald of Atlanta, Ga., for April 17, 195. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Keep Up Tus Bouncer Corrine 


Congress continues to cut away at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recordbreaking peace- 
time budget and-rightfully so. The national 
debt stands at approximately $275 billion. 
The interest on the debt is almost $74 bil- 
lion annually, more than it cost to operate 
the entire Federal Government in 1937 un- 
der Franklin Roosevelt. 

Congressman JaMEs Davis points out this 
week that the Federal bureaucrats in the 
executive department continue to enlarge 
and expand their agencies by hiring new 
employees. Federal civilian employment in 
the executive department is now 2,390,000 
and the Federal payroll has reached an all- 
time record of more than $12 billion a 
year. 

The Fifth District Congressman also 
warned the House that the payroll was being 
increased daily despite efforts of Congress 
to halt the hiring of additional employees. 

No wonder the bureaucrats are screaming 
about the budget cuts by Congress. How- 
ever, it will take the continued backing of 
the taxpayers themselves to make these cuts 
stick. Congress needs the support of every 
one of us in this fight. 

Incidentally, this week’s issue of the U. 8S. 
News & World Report tells us that the 
United States State Department sent a Ne- 
gro jazz musician to Europe last year with 
& guaranteed salary of $2,150 per week— 
and at the taxpayers’ expense. When called 
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on the carpet by Congress fof this, a Depart- 
ment spokesman said “It was well worth the 
expense.” Incidentally, this is more than the 
President of the United States makes. 

The time is long past time for Federal 
bureaus and departments to be forced to 
practice strict economy in every phase of 
governmental service—jazz musicians not- 
withstanding. 

It is time to stop this foolishness. It is 
time for a change in Washington. ; 





Admission of Members of United States 
Armed Forces to the Dhahran Airbase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exchange 
of correspondence with the State Depart- 
ment on the subject of the admission of 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces to the Dhahran Airbase, in view of 
the restrictive provisions—with which I 
thoroughly disagree—on the part of the 
Government of Saudi Arabia; and also 
an editorial on the same subject pub- 
lished on April 25, 1957, in the New York 
Times. : 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
TExtT or A LETTER DATED APriIt. “17 FPRom THE 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO SENATOR Jacos K. 

JaviTrs” 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I have received your 
letter of April 9, 1957, to the Acting Secretary, 
enclosing the statement which you made on 
that date before the Senate on our relations 
with Saudi Arabia. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to review your remarks on this 
subject and, in response to your request, to 
provide comments on points raised. 

As you point out, the various interested 
agencies of the Government consider the re- 
tention of the United States rights at the 





y. 
round-the-world flight of B-52 aircraft re- 
fueled, for example, over Dhahran. 

Our recent discussions with Saudi Arabian 
representatives here were concerned with 
arrangements which would continue the 
United States rights at the airfield under the 
agreement of June 18, 1951. The text of this 
agreement, including its recognition of the 
sovereignty of Saudi Arabia over the airfield 
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We can assure you that, whenever th 
question of slavery arises and there j, firm 
evidence of its practice, the United States 
makes known its opposition to the continy. 
ance of this practice. We do not consider 
however, that complete agreement with ¢), 
United States on all matters is a Prerequisita 
for cooperation in essential areas of forejgy 
affairs. 

We also note your remarks concerning King 
Saud’s relations with President Nasser o; 
Egypt. It is true that Saudi Arabia ha, 
associated itself with Egypt in aspects Within 
the framework of Arab regional policy. At 
the same time, King Saud has emphasizeg 
his opposition to communism and his close 
friendship with and support for the Uniteq 
States. I know that you will agree with this 
attitude on the part of the ruler of a key 
Middle Eastern country is of considerabje 

cance, - 

We believe that the recent visit of King 
Saud to this country was successful in creat- 
ing greater understanding between the two 
Governments. We will continue to exert ef. 
forts to resolve those areas of disagreement 
which may still exist between us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roperr C. HI11, 
Assistant Secretary, 








Text or A Letrer DATED Aprit 18 From Sena. 
tor JAVITS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Dear Mr. Secrerary: Receipt is acknowl- 

edged of the Department’s letter of April 17 
regarding relations with Saudi Arabia. I note 
the following key phrases: in respect of the 
barring of United States soldiers of Jewish 
faith from our base at Dhahran that “The 
Department will continue to take every ap- 
propriate opportunity to emphasize the con- 
tinuing concern of the United States over the 
existence of these restrictions.” With re- 
spect to the fact that Saudi Arabia is back- 
ing Colonel Nasser’s particular brand of Mid- 
east chauvinism with heavy overtones of 
Kremlin manipulation, the Department says: 
“It is true that Saudi Arabia has associated 
itself with Egypt in aspects within the 
frame work of Arab regional policy. At the 
same time, King Saud has emphasized his op- 
position to communism and his close friend- 
ship with and support for the United States.” 
I must dissent from the conclusion that 
either of these statemerits represents an ade- 
quate United States position. The Depart- 
ment should be taking much firmer steps 
than apparently are being taken or con- 
templated in respect of both of these urgent 
issues. : 

To allow the discrimination against United 
States soldiers—as well as United States 
citizens—by the government of Saudi Arabia 
because of their Jewish faith is a grave re- 
treat from the highest American traditions 
and principles. It is an intolerable situa- 
tion which began in the previous administra- 
ton in June 1952 and continues into this 
administration. It is contrary to the policy 
adopted by the United States in the early 
1900's in its relation with Russia, and it is 
contrary to Senate Resolution 323, adopted 
on July 26 last, protesting such discrimina- 
tion. It certainly cannot be reconciled with 
the Department’s statement that King Saud 
has em “his close friendship with 
and support for the United States.” 

I can see no fair reason for our Govern- 
ment’s tolerating any connection between 
“the tensions arising from the Arab-Israel 
dispute” and the barring of United States 
soldiers from a United States base, contrary 








such connection. _. 

Saudi Arabia has recently joined Egypt in 
seeking to bar peaceful international ship- 
from the Gulf of Aqaba in direct op- 

the findings of our country that 
were international waters available to 
all for peaceful commerce. This represents 
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closer association in actions disruptive of 
ited States policy and international peace 
than the t apparently recognizes 
in his statement: “that Saudi Arabia has as- 
sociated itself with Egypt in aspects within 
the framework of Arab regional policy.” 

on the contrary, considering the assump- 
tions enco’ by both the United States 
and the United Nations under which a with- 
drawal of Israel’s forces recently took place, 
this action on the part of Saudi Arabia can 
only complicate the situation for our country 
and again endanger international peace. This 

py Saudi. Arabia is certainly not an 
evidence of “close friendship with and sup- 
port for the United States.” 

I do not get the impression from the De- 
partment’s letter that there will be a deter- 
mined and continuous effort to undo the in- 
justices which I have described above, with 
clear notice to the Government of Saudi 
arabia that the actions set forth above are 
not tolerable within the friendship which is 
professed toward the United States on the 
part of Saudi Arabia, and cannot be con- 
tinued indefiinitely. 

A 5-year extension of the United States 
right to use the Dhahran Air Base may be 
justified on security grounds, and in that I 
have the greatest respect for the judgment of 
our ; but to tolerate the barring of 
United States soldters from the Dhahran 
Base or Saudi Arabia’s backing of Colonel 
Nasser and his defiance of the United Nations 
and the whole free world is contrary to the 
interests of the United States and of peace, is 
intolerable, and the Department’s policy 
should not allow of it for an indefinite 
future. 

Respectfully, 
[From the New York Times of April 25, 1957] 
AMERICANS IN ARABIA 

The refusal of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment to admit ‘American citizens of the 
Jewish faith extends even to American sol- 
diers manning the air base at Dhahran un- 
der the recently renegotiated agreement 
with the United States. Thus our own Gov- 
ernment is in effect a party—however unwill- 
ingly—to an outrageous discrimination 
against Americans on the basis of their reli- 
gious belief. 

In a letter to Senator Javrrs the State De- 
partment has pointed out that it had vainly 
expressed special concern over the restric- 
tions, but that the Saudi Arabians had said 
“their were not intended to dis- 
criminate against the citizens of another 
country on the basis of religion, but were 
related to the tensions from the 
Arab-Israel dispute.’ We do not believe this 
Arabian statement to be true; but even if 
it were true, its implications are totally un- 


Jacos K. JAvirTs. 
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crimination against its own nationals, con- 
trary to the principles of a Senate resolu- 
tion passed last July and contrary to the 
historic position of our Government in deal- 
ing .with such problems in the past. 





The Nation’s First Satellite Observation 
Station To Be Financed by Private 


Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
about the Nation’s first satellite observa- 
tion station to be financed by private 
industry. It happens to be located in 
my hometown of Phoenix, Ariz. We are 
very proud of the installation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NaTIon’s Frrst SATELLITE OBSERVATION STA- 
TION To Bs FINANCED BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
Is RaTep AMONG THE BEST EQUIPPED AND 
STAFFED oF ALL 

(By Charles W. Pine and Robert L. Gilbert) 


“Operation Moonwatch’—a swift-moving 
Jules Verne-like satellite observation pro- 
gram which has fired the imagination of the 
American public—paused at Phoenix, Ariz., 
on April 19 to unveil: - 

1. The first completely equipped and 
staffed station in the Southwest. 

2. The first post to be completely financed 
by private industry. 

The station itself—located on the sky- 
scraper roof of the 12-story home office of 
the Valley National Bank—is a dramatic 
chapter in the story of man’s determination 
to keep track of the earth-circling artificial 
satellite he will rocket-launch into outer 
space early next year. 

The latter program, a highlight of Inter- 
national Geophysical Year—an 18-month 
“year” which starts July 1, 1957—will climax 
the project called Operation Vanguard when 
it was first announced by President Eisen- 
hower in July 1955. ' 

Since then, public curiosity has been 
whetted by innumerable articles speculating 
on the fate of the manmade satellite. 

Often dubbed “an oversize Christmas 
tree ball’—its diameter is only 20 inches 
and its weight only 21 pounds when loaded 
with. delicate reporting instruments—the 
satellite will provide invaluable data about 
such matters as cosmic and ultraviolet 
rays, air density and movement, tempera- 
tures, pressures, magnetisms, and geodetic 
determinations, scientists are confident. 

Radio equipment contained within the 
world’s first manmade satellite will be ef- 
fective in determining its position only 
during the first 2 weeks of its travels as it 
whizzes around the earth’s circumference 
at a speed of 18,000 miles an hour. 

“After that, because of battery exhaustion, 
only means of locating the.sphere will be 
by visual observation,” emphasizes Dr. Ar- 
mand Spitz, coordinator of visual satellite 
observations for the Smithsonian Astro- 

Observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 

The SAO has been asked by the Govern- 
ment to see that the satellite “doesn’t get 
lost,” and Spitz’ job is to organize some 200 
observation posts across the country by the 
end of the year. 
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Manned by amateur astronomers equipped 
with special wide-angle telescopes, many of 
these posts, under ideal conditions, will be 
able to spot the satellite as it streaks across 
the heavens. 

The telescopes, fixed to sighting bars in- 
stalled along a meridian line, will be trained 
on predetermined areas of the overhead sky. 
Whenever the sphere is sighted by the ama- 
teur sky watchers as it crosses their field its 
time to a second, and altitude and azimuth to 
a degree, will immediately be communicated 
to SAO headquarters at Cambridge. 

There, by feeding this data to electronic 
computers, scientists will be able to plot the 
satellite’s ever-changing orbit. 

Dr. Spitz is particularly proud of the Phoe- 
nix station financed by Arizona’s statewide 
Valley Bank. . 

Terming it “an ideal setup both from the 
standpoint of equipment and personnel,” he 
credits the bank's decision last September to 
build such an installation as being “inspiring 
news which since has encouraged the financ- 
ing of similar posts by business firms in sev- 
eral key localities throughout the Nation.” 

It was Spitz who approached Carl A. Bim- 
son, president of the Valley Bank, last fall 
with the suggestion that the Arizona financial 
institution might be willing to underwrite 
the erection of a model station on the roof of 
the skyscraper known as the Professional 
Building at Central and Monroe in the heart 
of downtown Phoenix. 

After outlining the contributions to mod- 
ern science that such a station might make, 
Spitz pointed out that the height of the post, 
plus the unusually clear skies that prevail in 
the Phoenix area, would make it a key unit 
in his contemplated 200-station network. 

Valley Bank has a reputation for being un- 
usually community minded—it underwrites, 
in whole or in part, such projects as an an- 
nual scholastic art exhibit or little league 
baseball clubs—but this was the first time, 
other than its membership in the Association 
for Applied Solar Energy, that it had been 
approached to help finance a project with 
interplanetary connotations. 

Bimson, however, did not hesitate in giving 
Spitz an immediate “Yes.” As he explained 
later: 

“We have the space available; it’s a unique 
opportunity to help American scientists edge 
their counterparts behind the Iron Curtain 
in penetrating the mysteries of outer space, 
and it might attract some favorable national 
publicity for Phoenix.” 

Bimson was right on all counts. 

On February 19 of this year Maj. Gen, 
Bernard A. Shriever, déommander of the west- 
ern development division of the Air Force 
Research and Development Command, de- 
clared: 

“In the long haul, our safety as a nation 
may depend upon our achieving space su- 
periority. Several decades from now the im- 
portant battles may not be sea battles or 
air battles, but space battles.” 

Misiiles would -joust hundreds of miles 
above the earth. Electronic planetary out- 
posts might be the key to victory—and sur- 
vival, he made it clear. 

Blunt as they were,-the general’s refer- 
ences to the military-security aspect of Op- 
eration Moonwatch still cannot be measured 
by any yardstick known to the general pub- 
lic—due to the veil of secrecy surrounding 
such scientific exploration. 

But news stories bearing a Phoenix date- 
line can be measured. 

One such story dealing with the Valley 
Bank observation post, and released last 
February to selected metopolitan Sunday 
newspapers in a score of major United States 
cities, was used verbatim by a dozen of them. 
Their combined readership is 244 million. 

Other news releases about the Phoenix sta- 
tion have appeared in all sort of daily and 
weekly newspapers, financial publications, 
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and magazines with a scientific bent. Com- 
bined circulation is in excess of 20 million. 

(The bank does not have complete clips 
on a September 1, 1956, AP story or a Sep- 
tember 12 INS release, for example, but a 
conservative estimate indicates these 2 
items alone appeared in approximately 60 
newspapers with a total circulation of several 
million.) 

The Phoenix post is staffed by members 
of the Phoenix Astronomy Club. Amos Hoff 
and Kenneth M. Zenkere, highly regarded 
astronomy instructors at Phoenix College 
and codirectors of the station, have recruit- 
ed 2 complete teams of 19 members each. 
Twelve observers, a recorder and six relief 
men make up a team. 

The teams will alternate in manning the 
station 3 mornings and 3 evenings a month. 
Their dawn and dusk schedule is due to the 
fact that the satellite will be visible only 
when the sun glints off it against the back- 
ground of a darkened sky. 

Backgrounds of the team members are 
amazingly varied—they range from college 
students and store clerks to lawyers and re- 
tired pensioners—but they have a common 
denominator: a fervent desire to be among 
the Nation’s first sky watchers to track the 
orbit of the polished sphere after its 
launching. 

Their chances are excellent, according to 
SAO officials—both because of the station’s 
location, their conscientious training by Hoff 
and Zenkere and their equipment. 

“Most favorable, in fact,” is the way Jack 
Slowey puts it. Slowey, a scientist on the 
SAO’s staff, attended a meeting of the Poenix 
sky watchers last month and gave them this 
explanation in support of his statement: 

“The Vanguard rocket carrying the satel- 
lite will be launched from Florida’s Cape 
Canaveral during evening t. 

“Our calculations indicate the satellite 
could first be spotted over South Africa dur- 
ing that area’s sunrise. Traveling in virtu- 
ally the same orbit in which it was projected, 
the satellite will flash across the Southwest- 
ern States during the evening twilight here 
following the launching. 

“Moonwatch headquarters will furnish you 
with the approximate time and direction of 
its passage. With this information, your 
station has an excellent chance of being the 
first in the Nation to spot the sphere.” 

Slowey and other satellite scientists point 
out that, during each 24-hour period, when 
the natural moon is rising and setting once, 
the man-made moon will be crossing the sky 
15 separate times—coming up and going 
down at different points on the horizon each 
time. 

However, it can be seen only when it passes 
overhead at twilight—either the morning or 
evening variety, which the layman usually 
defines as dawn and dusk. At other times, 
the satellite will be black in the night sky, 
or sunlit but lost in the daylight brilliance. 

(How long the first satellite will continue 
to circle the earth depends on its orbit. Sci- 
entists would like to have it move in perfect 
circles around the planet at a height of 
about 300 miles. 

(Space at that altitude is a vacuum by 
earth standards, although it contains enough 
air to slow the.satellite and eventually 
bring it plunging to fiery destruction as a 
result of friction in the dust-laden lower 
atmosphere. 

(But a perfect-circle orbit would require 
too much precision of control to hope for, 
and the satellite’s path in all likelihood will 
be an ellipse. Scientists will be happy if it 
approaches no closer than 200 miles—in 
which case the farthest point on its flight 
would be about 1,500 miles above the earth. 

(Dr. John P. Hagen, of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, calculates that at 300 miles the 
satellite will live almost a year. At 200 miles, 
it will have a lifetime of about 15 days, he 
believes.) 
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Although the satellite’s official launching 
apparently won’t take place until around 
January or February of 1958, the Phoenix 
team’s schedule of six practice alerts a 
month is certain to sharpen their reflexes, 
SAO officials point out. 

And within the next few months, these re- 
flexes will be put to test by an SAO-spon- 
sored test alert. A jet plane flying at an 
altitude that will make its engine inaudible— 
with a course and speed simulating the mo- 
tion of an artificial satellite—will streak 
“across the Nation flashing a light match- 
ing the sphere’s expected brightness as seen 
from the ground. 

After inspecting the Valley Bank Station's 
physical equipment, Slowey flatly described 
it as the best equipped post in the southwest. 

The equipment consists of 12 specially de- 
signed telescopes, 12 sighting bars, shortwave 
radio with special antenna, tape recorder, 
and microphone, buzzer system—even coffee- 
making facilities for use on cool mornings. 

The sighting bars are welded to a metal 
plate installed along a north-south medidan 
painted on a wing of the building's roof. 
In the center, Valley Bank maintenance men 
have erected a 24-foot T-bar mast designed 
by Zenkere. 

Zenkere wanted a tower that wouldn't 
sway the slightest in a 28-mile wind. He 
got it, although the bank had to send to 
the coast to get the necessary steel: Physi- 
cal format of the station follows blueprints 
provided by the SAP. 

Cost to the bank thus far has amounted 
to several thousand dollars, but Bimson has 
cheerfully okayed all bills. Deeply interested 
in Operation Moonwatch, he keeps in close 
touch with all developments and obviously 
is intrigued by its scientific possibilities. 

He is.particularly gratified by the fact 
that national publicity received by the bank 
since a September 1 press conference has 
encouraged several major American business 
concerns to sponsor similar stations. 

In St. Louis, Mo., for example, a nation- 
ally known soft drink concern is installing 
a post on the roof of its downtown office 
building. ~ 

In Evansville, Ind., the junior chamber 
of commerce is underwriting a station being 
set up on the campus“of Evansville College. 

And in Walnut Creek, Calif., an observa- 
tion team is being sponsored by the local 
pipefitters union. 

Today, in fact, over half of the 
200 observation sites throughout the Nation 
are in the process of being constructed—and 
a majority of the remainder is in the plan- 
ning stage. ~ 

Last September, at Bimson’s press confer- 
ence, Dr. Spitz predicted: “There are many 
American communities where capable ob- 
servers are anxious to participate in this 
epoch-making project. Construction of ac- 
tual sites will be tremendously spurred by 
the Valley Bank’s enlightened attitude.” 


His prediction has come true. 





Let’s Give America Back to Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Let’s Give America Back to 
Americans,” delivered today before the 
Advertising Club of San Francisco by 
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Eugene W. Castle, veteran newsman and 
author of The Great Giveaway. 
I am informed by the Public Printe, 
that it is estimated that the printing ¢; 
the address in the Recorp will requir, 
approximately 2% pages, at a cost o 
$205.34. Notwithstanding this estima, 
I ask unanimous consent that the aq. 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
‘as follows: : 
Let’s Give AMERICA BACK TO AMERICANs 


(Address by Eugene W. Castle, New York 
City, author of The Great Giveaway) 


Today inflation is as great a danger to ys 
all as is the atom bomb in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Tragically, the principal forces feeding the 
fires of inflation are in the White House at 
Washington. It becomes an idle gesture to 
ask restraint of business or labor if Govern. 
ment itself will not curb inflation. 

The more our Federal Government spends 
recklessly and needlessly, the softer Ameri. 
can money becomes, and the more costly anq 
difficult it is for the average American cit. 
izen to provide for himself and his family, 

The purchasing’ power of the dollar has 
decreased 31% percent within the past 12 
months. The cost of the necessities of life 
is constantly rising. 

The cost of sending a son or daughter to 
college has doubled since 1939, and the value 
of your dollar has decreased 50 percent since 
that time. 

That is inflation—even if some politicians 
in Washington insist upon calling it pros. 
perity. 

We toss billions to the four winds and talk 

about bringing the full life to tens of mil- 
lions who, perhaps, want to continue living 
as they have in the past. 
. We plan to give more billions to neutralist 
Nehru’s India, while our own American In- 
dians vainly seek a few million dollars to 
obtain the necessities of life in the land of 
their ancestors. 

The hour is late and dangerous. 
-. Unless the mass of our citizenry insists 
right now that the giving away of our dwin- 
dling resources be promptly stopped, we may 
soon arrive at the tragic state of not being 
able to help ourselves, or any one else in the 
world. 

Between World War I and II, I saw the 
flames of inflation consume millions of heip- 
less people in France, Germany,-and Italy. I 
saw this happen before the dictators marched 
and drove their already ruined people to 
death and destruction. 

Fortunately, many millions of Americans 
have recently been shocked and rocked into 
a great awakening. The exorbitant and 
highly inflationary budget of $71.8 billion 
has stirred the American people like an ap- 
proaching prairie fire—stirred them to angry 
protest in such a tremendous nationwide up- 

“rising that many politicians at all levels of 
the Washington totem pole are still trying 
to recover from the shock. 

Some Members of the House of Represent- 
atives responded to the mandate of the peo- 
ple by effecting substantial cuts in the Fed- 
eral . However, the battle of the 
budget is still far from won. There are slick 
ways of restoring the savings. While a mi- 
nority of our legislators of both political 
parties, patriotically fighting for cuts in the 
budget, appear to be winning their battle, 4 
clique of superspenders in the Senate, prod- 
ded by the power and influence of the Chief 
Executive, is already at work to invalidate 
the savings made by the House. 

Only the continuous vigilance of the Amer- 
fean people—and their determination ‘0 
maintain the fight for solvency—can stop the 
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, we have sent our dollars marching 60 bil- 
ion strong over the far reaches of the earth 
in quest of mutual security. The prize, like 
4 Will-o’-the-wisp, has eluded us. The world 
is still in turmoil and danger. There is no 
security, mutual or otherwise. 

what have these dollars brought us? 

They have dammed great rivers far away. 
They have built fine highways for others to 
travel. They have reared hundreds of in- 
qustrial plants under flags which many of 
ys cannot even recognize. They have dis- 
tched thousands of American technicians 
eae regions of the world. They have 
out our resources to distant peoples 
everywhere. ‘ 
Our billions of dollars have delivered jet 
across the seas and some of these 
planes have been diverted to misuse. Our 
dollars have given vast armaments to friend- 
ly nations to strengthen them against ag- 
gression, and some of those armaments have 
been misdirected to the invasion of other 
countries. Our budgets have helped sustain 
the domestic budgets of Europe, while our 
own debt remains higher per capita than in 
any other country in the world. 

Unless I completely misjudge the character 
and desires of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, I think it can be safely said that we 
do 
not 
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not want to dominate the world. We do 
want to dissipate our lives and fortunes 
return for the empty title of world leader- 
is 


ship that is apparently so pleasing to some 
Washington policymakers. 
The minority who gain personal glory and 


id talk 
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living 
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an In- temporary profit from repeatedly reciting the 
ars to world leadership theme forget that the 
and of British Empire once owned the words and 


music to it, and that this empire has, of 
necessity, dispensed with both the trappings 
and the expense. 

The founders of our country came here 
to establish freedom on the American con- 
tinent—and all the world knows what a su- 
perb job they did. We know, too, for we 
have inherited this freedom, their wealth 
and great ideals. World leadership is not 
mentioned in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

From the year 1792, when the first session 
of the first Congress convened, to 1950, when 
the current giveaway swung into full stride, 
the Government collected $406 billion in 
taxes, 

From 1950 through 1956, both fiscal years 
included, the Government collected $433 bil- 
lion in taxes. 
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fought and are still fighting a cold war that 
we have been losing ever since it began. 
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eftizen must proportionately diminish, 
is the way it has always happened before. . 
President Eisenhower has said that high 
taxes are necessitated by the quest for peace, 
It is perhaps 


bear much scrutiny. No one knows what is 
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the precise price of peace. The price that the 
administration puts on defense in the new 
budget is $38 billion. The total budget is 
$71.8 billion. What has grown tremendously 
over the past several years is not only the 
cost of the military; it is the cost of new or 
expanded Federal intervention in the indi- 
vidual’s life, and in largely unnecessary 
spending abroad. 

The administration is adding to the price 
of peace a host of expensive and extraneous 
projects. What will happen if the price of 
peace increases? Britain has already cut its 
defense costs by more than three-fourths 
billion dollars, which means that Uncle Sam 
will probably have to pick up tab. 

The challenge is before us. If steps are 
not taken to meet it now, some future year 
may be too late. 

For many, foreign aid has become an Alice 
in Wonderland extravaganza—a nonsense 
land where men soberly insist that if a gift 
of tens of millions of dollars to an ally or 
neutralist fails to win his friendship, a gift 
of hundreds of millions will succeed. Our 
leaders and their high-flying ambassadors 
now argue that we can win peace and secu- 
rity; not by exerting firm policies and leader- 

. ship but by giving away our margin of su- 
periority to foreign nations in an effort to 
make them as strong as ourselves. From 
whatever end of the lens we look at foreign 
aid, its strange policies do not come into 
focus. 

President Eisenhower once realized this 
when he publicly stated: “The United States 
cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, by its finan- 
cial sacrifices, carry all other nations of the 
world on its shoulders and we should stop 
giveaway programs.” 

Few of us now remember that before its 
adjournment in July 1955 Congress ordered 
our giant foreign aid organization, the then 
Fore'gn Operations Agency, liquidated. Con- 
gress assumed, in terminating this Agency 
as a separate unit of the Government, that 
its activities would be greatly reduced and 
eventually ended. With that objective in 
mind, military aid was assigned to the De- 
partment of Defense, and future economic 
aid, under the new title of the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) was as- 
signed to the Deprtment of State. 

When the former Taft law partner, John 
B. Hollister of Cincinnati, became the head 
gf the ICA, prevailing Washington sentiment 
was that foreign aid was on the way to full 
and final liquidation. 

In mid-December 1955 it appeared that 
Congress would be asked during the follow- 
ing January for $2.7 billion, the amount of 
the then current appropriation for foreign 
spending and a considerable reduction from 
the previous year. 

But, only a week later there exploded the 
announcement that Congress would be asked 
for the astonishing sum of $4.9 billion for 
foreign aid plus another billion dollars in 
ten blank checks for the President to spend 
as and where he pleased over a 10-year period. 
What did this overnight reversal mean? 

It meant that the White House had de- 
cided to set aside the will and instructions 
of the 838d Congress to reduce economic aid 
drastically in fiscal 1956 and taper off mili- 
tary aid in fiscal 1957. It meant that foreign 
aid was now to go on permanently, perhaps 
forever. 
House was “afraid of the Soviets” became 
the new argument and principal propaganda 
of the day. Why were we afraid? At the 
time, the President expressed it this way: 
“With the Soviet leaders openly proclaiming 
their world aim, it would be a folly for us 
and our friends to relax our collective efforts 
toward stability and security.” What were 
we afraid of? 

In the furtherance of their policy of world 
trouble making, bluff and bluster, two tour- 
ists from Moscow, Soviet Premier Bulganin 
and pudgy Communist Party Boss Khrush- 


What happened? That the White 
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chev staged a noisy and smiling procession 
for propaganda through India, Burma and 
Afghanistan. Throughout their travels, the 
two men from the Kremlin acted as canny 
businessmen. They adhered strictly to capi- 
talistic methods. They gave nothing away. 
They promised nothing for free. If a pros- 
pective buyer was a bit hard up for cash they 
advanced it at a profitable interest rate. 

For example, in neutralist India, which had 
received $1 billion worth of free goods from 
the United States and is now slated to get 
that much more, the Russians agreed to fur- 
nish that country with ore-mining machin- 
ery, but only on condition that Indian would 
purchase a million tons of ferrous metals. 
Even the widely heralded gift of a Soviet 
steel will to their happy and overly gracious 
host, Nehru, was no handout. It is to be 
repaid to Moscow by 12-year credits at 2\4- 
percent interest. 

In Burma, the two traveling salesmen from 
the Kremlin bought half of the Burmese rice 
crop and in return arranged to help Burma 
expand its agriculture and industry, not for 
free, but at an agreed price for goods and 
services. 

In Afghanistan, the tourist capitalists from 
Moscow offered a $100-million loan to be used 
for the purchase of goods exclusively from 
the Soviet Union. 

Paradoxically, it was the Soviet which was 
acting in the spirit of capitalism and not we. 
In the face of this new business and financial 
news our high policymakers in Washington 
panicked. They panicked despite the fact 
that for the 1954-56 period Soviet loans to 
other nations, usually at 2 percent or better 
interest, totaled only 4 percent of the United 
States outlays in dollar values during the 
same period. During this period the United 
States gave $12 billion to other nations. 

Following a prolonged battle in Congress, 
during which the Comptroller General made 
public disclosure of the fact that $363 mil- 
lion of previously appropriated military aid 
funds remained unspent and had actually 
been lost in the catacombs of the Pentagon, 
Congress reduced the White House foreign 
aid request for fiscal 1956 by $1 billion and 
eliminated the President’s 10-year blank- 
check request for another billion. However, 
foreign aid was back in business and with 
an increase of a billion dollars over the pre- 
vious year. Despite the previously expressed 
will of the Congress, the great giveaway was 
on again, and perhaps forever. 

What is a billion dollars? 

If you earn $10,000 a year, it would take 
you 100,000 years to earn a billion dollars. 
If you built a house for $20,000 a@ billion dol- 
lars could pay for 50,000 houses just like 
yours. In terms of foreign aid we are spend- 
ing $5 billion annually; therefore, the totals 
are 500,000 years and 250,000 houses. 

But let’s get away from these astronomical 
figures and get down to the individual. Here 
is an example that anyone can comprehend: 

An invalid woman who for 20 years has de- 
pended upon a fixed trust income of $150 per 
month pays $17.15 a month Federal income 
taxes, compared with only $2 in 1639. 

Therefore her current monthly check has 
now shriveled to $132.84 instead of $148. 
Moreover, since today’s dollar now has only 
50 cents of its 1939 purchasing power, her 
current buying power is only $66.42 per 
month, or almost $82 per month less than the 
$148 net which this invalid woman received 
in 1989. And that is not all, her diminishing 
dollars have lost another 314 percent in pur- 
chasing power during the past 12 months. 

This sorry example can be multiplied by 
millions dependent upon fixed incomes 
throughout America. It is the best reason 
that I can give you why the politicians offer 
to cut the budget maybe $2 billion or $3 bil- 
lion is not enough to insure a sound and safe 
America. The cut has to be much deeper to 
accomplish this. 
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Even without any system of accounting, we 
now know that our foreign-aid spree has in- 
cluded the following: 

We gave $7 billion to Britain that helped 
bring that country the plight of the former 
Socialist Labor government. 

We poured more than $6 billion into 
France. 

We gave billions to rebuild a war-torn West 
Germany in the most lavish manner con- 
ceivable. 

We gave more than a billion dollars to the 
shaky government of Indochina before that 
country capitulated to the Reds. 

We gave the Government of Norway $300 
million, which they promptly applied to the 
reduction of their internal debt. 

We gave Denmark $100 million, which they 
used the same way. 

We are paying all living expenses and tui- 
tion costs for the sons of hundreds of wealthy 
Persians attending American universities. 

In the name of foreign aid we are paying 
for free airplane excursions for thousands of 
Arabs visiting their religious shrine at Mecca. 

In Portugal our handouts have paid for a 
15-mile 6-lane superhighway connecting 
Libson with the gambling resort of Estoril. 

American tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel drivers, and even ice- 
boxes for Eskimos. 

Also in the name of foreign aid we have 
shipped stage comedies to France, opera sing- 
ers to Italy, and drama groups to Germany. 

We have built an Italian village nobody 
wanted to live in and an Iranian road that 
leads to nowhere. 

All this, mind you, at the American tax- 
payer’s expense. 

But this is not all. Foreign aid is no 
longer offered on the basis of “What do 
you need?” Now it is “What will you take?” 
Here are new examples of this: 

Vice President Nixon recently attended 
ceremonies commemorating the establish- 
ment of the new African Gold Coast state 
of Ghana, but the Vice President’s trip did 
not end with this official duty. He toured 
a number of African countries and every- 
where indicated that the cash would follow. 
As a result it is estimated that these new 
customers, once wards of Great Britain and 
France, Portugal, and Belgium will now cost 
the American taxpayers more than $100 mil- 
lion annually—not for 1 year but for as 
long as the American people will stand for 
it, and pay for it. 

Former Congressman Richards, the same 
Congressman who was responsible for re- 
ducing the White House demand for foreign 
aic for the current fiscal year by more than 
$1 billion, is now Ambassador Richards and 
he is flying around the Middle East desper- 
ately trying to divest himself of $200 mil- 
lion in a hurry before June 30 of this year 
so that he can come back and enable our 
global givers to obtain $400 more for the 
next 2 years. And remember, this is on top 
of the handouts already given and still going 
to the oil-rith desert dictators who do so 
well for themselves, but little if anything 
for their retarded people. King Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia, did not wait for Ambassador 
Richards to fly to him—the oil-happy po- 
tentate came to Washington and obtained 
enough money to announce that he will 
soon build a superhighway connecting his 
summer and winter palaces. While here, 
he purchased 100 gold-plated Cadillacs— 
and, of course, you paid for them. a 

Now we are about to change the law so 
we can give of our resources to Communist 
Poland. Senators WILLIAM KNOWLAND and 
Srytes Bripces are absolutely right in op- 
posing this. Senatof KNowLanp said: “There 
are some things in life that cannot be com- 
promised. Munich and Yalta should have 
taught us this.” 

This outrageous plan will not curb com- 
munism in Poland. Instead, the American 
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people will be paying for obligations which 
the Kremlin will be glad to get rid of, and 
at the same time enrich a Soviet slave state. 
We are still assisting the Soviets in the case 
of Yugoslavia. Now we are adding Poland. 
We might just as well send the checks direct 
to Moscow. 

The one to top them all is the recent sug- 
gestion made seriously by Congressman 
JIMMIE RooseEvELT to the effect that it might 


be a good idea for us to give up the Panama’ 


Canal in order to show Egypt’s Colonel Nas- 
ser what generous people we are. Apparently, 
the Congressman has completely forgotten 
the Monroe Doctrine which we have guarded 
so zealously for so long. Wouldn't it be nice 
to have some Red commissar telling us that 
he has taken over the internationalized 
Panama Canal, and that it is closed to ships 
fiying the Stars and Stripes? In case of war 
we would very probably be unable to take 
our ships from the Atlantic to:the Pacific. 

Once we forgot to get a road out of Berlin 
after our Armed Forces fought and won the 
war in Europe. Now, in our mad quest for 

global giving it is seriously suggested that 
to please Nasser, who has no desire to please 
us, we should surrender the Panama Canal— 
our waterway to the Americas. We built it. 
We own it. Now we should give it away with 
the billions we are squandering all over the 
world. ; 

There are several specific reasons why the 
foreign-aid program as presently carried on is 
a potential threat to our own self-interest. 
Let us consider eight of these dangers: 

1. It has grown haphazardly without co- 
ordinated relationship to any long-range for- 
eign policy. 

2. It has become a roadblock to the work- 
ing out of a rational foreign policy since 
every move is first predicated upon the giving 
of money. It deludes many Americans into 
thinking that the answer has been found to 
our foreign-policy dilemma. 

3. Our false sense of security is frequently 
bolstered by the self-deceiving pronounce- 
ments of the United States Information 
Agency. This “cave of the winds,” already 
overbudgeted by $85 million, is branded 
round the globe as a Government-subsidized 
propaganda bureaucracy. Day by day it is 
casting suspicion of Government domination 
on our private press services, the Associated 
Press, the United Press; and the International 
News Service, with which it is steadily in- 
creasing direct competition overseas. For 
the first time, a Government kept press has 
come to America, 

4. Instead of aiding many of the recipient 
countries, such subsidization immobilizes 
them. The initiatives and the risks which 
would bring sound and balanced recovery 
remain untried when Uncle Sam is standing 
by, checkbook in hand, anxious and ready 
to wipe out the red ink of all the other na- 
tions in the world. Through its mistaken 
aid policies, our "Government has. probably 
retarded the return of many free nations to 
normalcy by several years. We have pro- 
longed economic dislocation instead of re- 
moving it. / 

5. Frequently we are swept beyond the 
boundaries of our true national interest into 
areas of the world where we should never 
have become involved. By accepting the role 
of global givers, we have become a nation 
of international busybodies, rushing from 
troublespot to troublespot with our doubtful 

remedy of dollars. 

6. While we thinly spread our strength over 
the world, our homefront develops dangerous 
gaps in its defenses. We have cut back our 
orders for B-52’s largely because we spend 
the money on questionable experiments in 
remote and unrewarding areas of the world. 

7. Great though our resources mey be, the 
American taxpayer cannot afford the ever- 
mounting cost of the foreign aid program. 
For more than two decades, the United States 
has lived in a deficit economy. During these 
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years, our national debt has towereg fro 
$19,487,002,444 in 1982 to $274,374.29 4, 
today. Hanging over every man, woman and 
child in America is a built-in per capita, 
national indebtedness of $1,700, and ;; is 
going up. 

8. Private initiative, which has the driyiy, 
necessity of showing a profit, and which oan 
not unload its mistakes upon the taxpayer 
does the job infinitely better. Our foreig, 
aid has paid lipservice to Private 
investment, but in practice it supplants tne 
private investor. It interposes the sterij, 
hand of the state between human wants and 
demands, and the private initiative whic, 
can supply them. The political Promoter 
and the global headline-hunter replace the 
economist and the technician. The capabj,. 
brains which might possibly make it work 
are not at the service of the aid agencies, 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE of Georgia hag 
recently stated: “If it is felt that this nation 
in promoting its interests must assist other 
countries in their economic developments 
there are ways much more effective and con. 
siderably less costly than direct handouts 
from the Federal Treasury. One way woulq 
be to stimulate the flow of American capita) 
into needy and underdeveloped nations 
through the incentive of fast tax writeofis, 
such as are now granted to industries en. 
gaged in defense production. Another way 
would be to expand the capacity of the 
World Bank to make long-term, low-interest 
loans to worthy nations upon the security 
of such collateral as undeveloped natural re. 
sources or industrial potential. In so doing, 
the United States would be able to achieve 
its goal without insulting the beneficiaries 
of its assistance, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, without bankrupting the American 
people.” 

What can and should be done? 

One answer that should come fast and 
firm is a loud “No” to all Government re- 
quests for more blank checks and long-term 
handouts without full°details to the public 
and the complete approval of the Congress. 

We should take immediate steps to stcp 
the prevailing idea that doles can repiace 
diplomacy. 

There is no such thing as paying for 
friendship. This is equally true of foreign 
governments and peoples. Any future for- 
eign aid should be given solely on the basis 
of how it will benefit Americans, because 
we must start protecting ourselves while we 
can still do so. 

We cannot continue to support the world. 
The $60 billion already spent offer ample 
proof that the continuance of our global dole 
will never buy permanent peace, friendship, 
or even respect for our country. 

Washington's vast giveaway, with the bu- 
reaucracy that feeds and grows upon it, 
should be ended and replaced with an expan- 
sion of world trade. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, who is one of the 
most patriotic men in the United States Sen- 
ate and one of the greatest living authorities 
on our Government’s fiscal affairs, said this 
to me, “I regard a reduction in the pending 
budget as vitally important to our future 
welfare.” 

One way to help achieve this reduction, 
and in a substantial way, would be for the 
Congress to appropriate no new money [or 
foreign aid. No new money is needed te- 
cause there is enough already appropriated 
and in the Washington economic and mill- 
tary pipelines to carry on foreign aid for 
another 2 years. 

No new funds for foreign aid would mean 
a saving of at least $10 billion to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers during the next 2 fiscal years. 
We can use the money. 

No new foreign aid funds would mean that 
the American people are determined to notify 
the world, friend and foe alike, that they 
cannot afford and will not pay for a world 
dole forever. 
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eae and private loans should be sub- 
stituted for Washington’s desire to give us 
away. Loans should, of course, be properly 
secured and made available to those who may 
be worthy of receiving them. Loans should 
be made not as @ means to get rid of our 
money but on the same basis that any in- 
dividual or company in America negotiates 
for his financial needs with his banker. 

Trade and private loans can and must 
eventually replace the uninterrupted squand- 
ering of the American taxpayers’ money 
under the false idea that a new crisis can be 


security nted and peace preserved if we keep on 
ural re. giving without condition, audit or even re- 
> doing, questing a receipt for our billions. 


In 1952 General Eisenhower said: ‘“Cer- 
tainly I know that we must find a substitute 
for the purely temporary business of bolster- 
ing the free nations through annual hand- 
outs. That gets neither permanent results 
nor real friends.” 

Later that same month Candidate Eisen- 
hower said: “My goal, assuming that the 
cold war gets no worse; is to cut Federal 
spending to something like $60 billion within 
4 years.” rw 

This is as true today as it was in 1952. 
The storm of protest that has arisen over 
the $71.8 billion Federal budget for fiscal 
1958 is an encouraging sign, regardless of 
its immediate effects on governmental 
spending plans. It indicates that the Presi- 
dent’s first objective of a $60-billion budget 
was taken seriously, and that the steady re- 
treat over the past several years from that 
objective has caused widespread disap- 
pointment. 

If the people speak loud and long enough— 
and if they are determined enough we can 
have a $60 billion Federal budget. 

Now, what would this do for the American 
people? 

1. It would halt the increasing trend to- 
ward inflation, —__ 

2. It would enable us to start reducing our 
monstrous national debt, which hangs like a 
dagger over our economy. 

3. It would take the unwarranted gross 
waste and extravagance out of every depart- 
ment of Federal government. 

4. It would provide an immediate tax cut 
for millions of middle-bracket Americans 
who need tax relief right now, and not at 
some unknown tomorrow. 

Here in the United States we celebrate 
Christmas once a year. We must stop being 
Santa Claus to the world 365 days a year. We 
have long been known as Uncle Sap. Now we 
are also known as Uncle Sugar. As Uncle 
Sugar we can melt away from our present 50- 
cent dollars ra ene dollars sooher than 
most of us now realize, Let’s give 
America back to Americans. 
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The Home-Building Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of Monday, April 29, 
1957, published an advertisement by the 
editors of the magazine House and Home, 
which, according to the editors of that 
journal, is “America’s biggest industry 
monthly for America’s biggest industry” 
—namely, the home-building industry. 
The advertisement is entitled “An Open 
Reply to the Wall Street Journal.” It 
deals with the home-building industry 
and the whole problem of housing 
throughout the country today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
stance of the advertisement be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered %o be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AN Open REPLY TO THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
ON BEHALF OF THE HoME-BUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY 
Your recent editorial attack on the home- 

building industry was clever and bright and 

amusing, but it was unfair from start to 


’ finish. 


You made the home builders look foolish 
by taking their words out of context and so 
setting up a straw man you could ridicule. 
You made them seem to ask help and favors 
they are not asking. 

But you contributed nothing to your 
readers’ understanding of how home building 
was whipsawed between too easy money and 
too little money. . 

You did not explain the Government ac- 
tions which made it certain that home build- 
ing would be hurt first and worst by tight 
money. You did not tell your readers how 
the Government itself has kept home build- 
ing from getting the financing it needs in 
the free market. 

“The Wall Street Journal” is far too im- 
portant a newspaper to tell only half the 
story. Your readers are far too influential. 
Your readers should be given the whole’ pic- 
ture and told the essential facts: 

Fact No. 1: 

“Home building is just about the most im- 
portant single industry in America.” So says 
Wm. McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Home building is not only America’s big- 
gest single industry; it is also the most 
dynamic industry, exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence to stimulate spending for everything 
from appliances, furniture, draperies and 
rugs to schools, churches, stores, roads and 
even cars. 

Compared with agriculture, home building 
is bigger than cotton plus wheat plus corn 
plus tobacco combined. 

For 10 years after World War II the newly 


great home-building industry played much 


the same part in sustaining national pros- 
perity that the newly great automotive in- 
dustry played after World War I. 

Fact No. 2: 

The biggest and most dynamic industry is 
now in very serious trouble. It is the only 
great industry which is not sharing in na- 
tional prosperity. 
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While the rest of the economy has been ex- 
panding 6.5 percent, home building has been 
cut back 40 percent, from an annual rate of 
1,460,000 starts in December 1955 to 880,000 
in February 1957. 

Fact No. 3: 

This crisis in home building was precivi- 
tated by the Federal Government itself. (See 
fact No. 5.) ‘ 

That is why the home builders have no hes- 
itation—or pride—about asking the Federal 
Government, not for help, but for relief. 

Fact No. 4: 

The two chief architects of today’s tight 
money policy—Randolf Burgess of the Treas- 
ury and William McChesney Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve—have both publicly recog- 
nized that tight money has hurt home build- 
ing as it has hurt ‘no other industry. 

Both have said they wished they knew 
some simple way to correct this inequality. 

Fact No. 5: 

Here are the two big reasons why home 
building has taken almost the whole cutback 
of tight money: 

A. The Federal Government refused to let 
home building raise its bid for money for 
FHA and VA mortgages. While all other 
borrowers were offering higher and higher 
interest, the Government kept the FHA and 
VA rates fixed far below the market price. 
(The FHA increase allowed last December 
was too little and too late. The VA rate is 
still frozen at 444 percent—unchanged 
since 1954.) 

And the Government has forbidden build- 
ers to meet the rate freeze with discounts un- 
less the builder is willing to pay the discount 
out of his own pocket instead of passing it 
on to the home buyer. 

B. Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
stimulated and in effect subsidized the tre- 
mendous increase in corporate borrowing 
that has sopped up the money that formerly 
went into FHA and VA mortgages. 

In effect the Federal Government offers 
to pay more than half the cost of any new 
corporate plant investment, first by allowing 
the corporation to deduct from its taxes 52 
percent of its interest payments, second by 
allowing the corporation to deduct 52 per- 
cent of its entire plant cost as the plant 
depreciates. 

How can the free market allocate money 
fairly when the Government (a) forbids home 
building to raise its bid and (b) offers a 52- 
percent tax subsidy to home building’s com- 
petitors in the money market? 

Fact No. 6: 

Even inside the home-building industry 
the impact of tight money has been very un- 
evenly divided. 

The entire cutback has been taken by those 
builders who were serving the lower priced 
market—the market which had been financed 
primarily through FHA and VA. 

The higher priced market—the market 
which uses conventional financing—is still 
booming. 

Incidentally, this boom in quality houses 
means that even if starts fall to 900,000 this 
year, those 900,000 will use more quality 
products than the 1,200,000 smaller and 
cheaper houses built in 1950. 

They will use more lumber, more roofing, 
more siding, more flooring, more bathtubs. 

They will include many times more ap- 
pliances—more ranges, more refrigerators, 
more dishwashers, more disposals, more 
clothes washers—and 30 times more air- 
conditioning units. 

Fact No. 7: 

The home-building industry is not asking 
the Federal Government for help to sell more 
houses; it is not asking for help of any 
kind. 
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It is asking for relief from the Federal 
actions which have indeed brought many 
builders to the brink of bankruptcy. Spe- 
cifically: 

A. It has asked the Federal Government 
to stop freezing the FHA and VA interest 
rates so far below the market. 

B. It has asked the Government, through 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
to tap a wider source of money for FHA and 
VA mortgages by selling $2 billion worth of 
mortgage certificates to investors who can- 
not or will not buy mortgages assuch. (Only 
qualified mortgages are permitted by law to 
buy FHA loans. In practice this limits the 
market to a few thousand lenders, mostly 
savings banks anc life-insurance companies.) 

This plea for relief through FNMA is no 
more than hundreds of railroads, manufac- 
turers, and even banks asked (and got) from 
RFC when they found themselves caught in 
a money squeeze no worse than the money 
squeeze today on builders serving the lower 
priced home market. 

The home builders frankly admit that in 
asking this relief through FNMA they are 
pushing a crash program to save many of 
their number from bankruptcy before it is 
too late. 

Fact No. 8: 

One big reason home building is being left 
to bear the whole cutback from tight money 
is that some high officials think the Gov- 
ernment should turn home building on and 
off as needed to compensate the ups and 
downs in other industries. If general busi- 
ness is bad, let home building have enoug 
mortgage money to build more houses; if 
general business is good, cut home building 
back. 

For example, Vice Chairman C. Canby Bal- 
derston, of the Federal Reserve, has just 
cited home building as the No. 1 example 
of “postponable demand” with “marginal 
status” that “stands ready to absorb funds 
when credit eases.” And Senator Pau. 
Dovc.as, of the all-important Senate Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, says: “I have always be- 
lieved that home construction could in part 
be used as a countercyclical measure.” 

What would the automotive industry—or 
any other industry—say and do if it were 
told that its sales volume would be deter- 
mined, not by its own sales efforts, not by 
the need for its product, but by Govern- 
ment ukase to balance out the failures or 
successes of other industries competing for 
the same consumer dollar. 


HOME BUILDING ASKS NOT TO BE SUBSIDIZED 


Fact No. 9: 

Home building is not a subsidized indus- 
try like farming. It does not want to be 
subsidized. On the contrary, it wants not 
to be subsidized. The only subsidy home 
building gets is public housing, which the 
home-building industry -has fought, first, 
last, and all the time. - 

All the other home-building programs 
combined have cost the Federal Treasury 
little more than price supports for peanuts. 

In fact, the Federal Government spends so 
little tax money to help home building that 
the industry cannot even get usable market 
reports from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Fact No. 10: 

Far from being a subsidized industry, home 
building is constantly bedeviled by Govern- 
ment interferences that make it harder to 
build and sell better houses for less. ; 

Local building codes enforce $1,000 waste 
on almost every smali house. Fictitious fed- 
erally decreed interest rates for VA and FHA 
often cost another $1,000 for discounts. 
Undertaxation of land lets land prices soar 
out of sight, often adding $2,000 to the price 
of a small lot. 

Many communities try to discourage home 
building through prohibitive improvement 
requirements. And taxes take 40 cents out 
of every building dollar. 
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FHA INSURANCE IS NOT A SUBSIDY 


Fact No. 11: FHA is a mutual mortgage 
insurance system operated by the Govern- 
ment at a substantial profit. Its insurance 
premiums are twice as high as the insurance 
premiums for comparable insurance 
in England by private casualty companies 
with no government participation at all. Its 
insurance premiums are much higher than 
the savings and loans here plan to let their 
own proposed mortgage insurance company 
charge. Its insurance premiums are so high 
that some FHA critics say that FHA, far from 
being a concealed subsidy, is really a con- 
cealed Federal tax on the ownership of small 
homes. 

The main reason PHA needs Federal par- 
ticipation is to let money flow freely across 
State lines from the established areas where 
money accumulates to the growth areas 
where mortgage money is most needed. 

If there were no State barriers and no con- 
flicting State laws, mortgage insurance could 
be handied here by private insurance com- 


panies as in England (and for a lower pre-- 


mium than FHA charges, as in England). 

Fact No. 12: The home building industry is 
not asking Congress to extend the veterans’ 
housing program, 

Fact No. 18: Even though tight money has 
hurt home building as it has hurt no one 
else, the home building industry 
that a stable dollar is doubly essential to any 
industry dependent on heavy borrowing, so 
the industry has gone clearly on record in 
support of what the Treasury and Federal Re- 


Reserve: “It is most heartening to have this 
great industry take such an understanding 
and broadminded attitude.” 

The home building industry does not want 
the kind of easy money we had in 1954. In 
January 1955 the presidents of every impor- 


ening serious scandals. 


THE NEED FOR GOOD NEW HOUSES IS STILL 
ENORMOUS 


Fact No. 14: By building 12 million new 
houses since the war, the home builders have 
indeed eased the housing shortage which was 
so critical a few years ago. In so doing, they 
have built themselves out of the easy market, 
taken the cream off their sales. So— 

Fact No. 15: 

The money crisis hit home building at the 
worst possible time, just when the industry 
was the difficult threefold adjust- 
ment from a seller’s market to a buyer’s mar- 


been able to house 6 million: new families 
only by cutting old units in half.) 


in units without private 
nonfarm family in every eight 
substandard home because there are still 
6 million too few good homes to go 
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Most of these 6 million substandarg },,,, 
are a disgrace to the richest Nation on oni 
Most of them should be either compic;,; 
rebuilt or destroyed at once. ~ 

Fact No. 17: 

Incomes are rising so fast that at ; 
present rate the average family will hay. a 
income well over $8,000 @ year (in const,. 
doliars) by 1980. . 

Out of 48 million dwellings Occupied to. 
day not more than 15 million are the king 
of houses people will want to live in Whe 
the average family makes as much money ag 
junior executives earned just a fey Years 
back. : “ 

It is high time America faced up to 4, 
critical problem of replacing within 25 seal 
most of the 33 million homes no one wij 
want to live in—including the 6 mittio, 
junkers that should be taken off the marie 
right now. 

Net new nonfarm family formation js run. 
ning about 900,000 a year, so it takes 900 gg 
new houses a year just to keep up with Pop. 
ulation growth and farm-to-city migration 
It takes at least another 100,000 to keep yp 
with demolitions due to fire, highway cop. 
struction, conversion to commercial use, et, 

So it takes at least 1 million new house 
@ year just to stand still. 

Fact No. 18: In England Conservatives anj 
Laborites alike recognize the need of building 
new homes at roughly five times the rate of 
population growth. By so doing, they hope 
to replace almost the entire stock of anti. 
quated or substandard housing by the year 
2000. 

At the rate this country has been building 
since World War II it will take 480 years for 
America to replace its present 48 million 
houses. It will take 60 years to replace the 
junkers that should be liquidated right nov, 

So it is just plain nonsense to say Americas 
has been building too many homes. 

Overbuilding is not the problem. The 
problem is underselling. 





Trivial Snipers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,! 
include the following editorial about a 
current situation which appeared in the 
Boston Evening American, on April 23, 
1957: 





Trivia SNIPERS 


There has been so much needling of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at his recent press con- 
ferences that many responsible journalists, 
and probably as many observant newspaper 
readers, have begun to wonder about the 
increasingly heavy accent on trivial matters 
at these discussions of current events. 

It is a fact, and a sad one, that so much 
attention is paid to petty situations at the 
question-and-answer sessions that little time 
is devoted to urgent national and interna- 
tional affairs. a 

For example, the danger of war in the 
Middle East was almost wholly een a 
fortnight in the confusion caused by 4 
sarcastic sereremce to the purchase of hell- 
copters for the President’s personal use 2 
case of an emergency. ~ 

Similarly, there was the implication that 
the White House was somehow responsible 
for the arrests of correspondents trying ‘ 
keep up with Mr. Eisenhower's caravan 02 
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the highway leading to his Gettysburg farm. 


peed mney certainly did not bring out the 

tion that is essential if the Ameri- 

people are to understand what their 
~ ent is doing at home and abroad. 

Fortunately, the President himself has dis- 
jayed almost unfailing good humor in his 
Pivyons with the press, and that, of course, 
js to his credit. 

But it is considerably less to the credit of 
the correspondents that so many of them 
think their jobs are well done when they 

in forcing the occupant of the Na- 
tion’s highest office into a momentary flare 
of temper. 

sniping and ill-disguised partisanship 
serve no worthwhile purpose and both are 
proof of poor taste and bad manners. 





The Tiger’s Tail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


o OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, at a meeting of the Red River 
Valley Association in Shreveport, La., on 
April 22, 1957, Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, made 
an address entitled “The Tiger’s Tail.” 
For the people of the Red River Valley 
this address was filled with tremendous 
importance anc  farseeing future 
prophesy. The address is so important 
to the people of the Red River Valley 
and the United States that I am present- 
ing it with commendation to its author 
and appreciation for a fine report, well 
conceived and framed and presented. 

The address follows: 

THe Ticer’s TAIL 
(Remarks by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers, ted States Army, before 
the Red River Valley Association, at 

Shreveport, La., April 22, 1957) 

The Red River Valley Association has had 
along uphill fight. You have come far, but 
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more than 2 million tons of prospective com- 
merce a year. The benefits of the project 
are estimated at $1.08 for every dollar of 
annual charge—a small but definitely favor- 
able margin. 

Advance planning can begin whenever 
money is appropriated and appropriate as- 
surance is provided that local requirements 
will be met. In this connection the investi- 
gators point out that the costs to be defrayed 
by local interests have risen by more than 
700 percent since the project was authorized, 


. largely because of the rapidly increasing de- 


velopment of the era through which it must 
run. For example, the number of existing 
highway. bridges which must be altered at 
local expense has increased from 14 to 17; 
the number of pipelines, from 8 to 33; and 
the number of telephone, telegraph, and 


“ power lines from 5 to 53. The area will 


undoubtedly continue to cevelop, and as it 
does, relocation problems are likely to be- 
come even more severe, and the costs to both 
Federal and local governments even higher, 
until the project finally is put into place. 

Now you probably appreciate that the 
benefit-cost ratio for this project is not large, 
and therefore a comparatively small decrease 
in estimated tonnages or savings or an un- 
anticipated increase in cost could make the 
project unjustified economically. I there- 
fore studied the report unusually carefully 
when it reached me about 2 weeks ago. As 
a result of that study and much thought, I 
am convinced that the economic analysis 
is sound and most meticulously prepared. I 
then questioned the cost estimate, made 
comparisons with actual experience recently 
on other projects, and I believe that it, too, 
is sound, based on the current price level. 

The project provides for locks 56 feet wide 

and 650 feet long, and the canal is 100 feet 
wide at the bottom. Now we do not want to 
build a project that will be obsolete before 
it is begun. We do not believe you want us 
to. If we build at all, we must build for the 
future—for a dynamic future characterized 
by great growth and expansion. Otherwise 
we are merely incurring extra handicaps and 
expense for our children. So again I studied 
the problem carefully, and after considerable 
discussion with my staff, and based on in- 
formation furnished me by General Hardin, 
and experience on other waterways, I believe 
the Overton-Red Waterway will be adequate 
as planned for the amount of traffic we as- 
sume will use it. Should the amount of 
traffic turn out to exceed our estimates ma- 
terially, in all probability the enlargement 
of the project can be justified at that time. 
Until that day, however, I hope that naviga- 
tion interests will realize that a waterway of 
appreciably larger dimensions, based on the 
assumptions we have made, cannot be justi- 
fied economically, and therefore we cannot 
recommend it. 
- I think a quotation from the Bible would 
be appropriate at this point. It is the 12th 
verse of the 3d chapter of Second Corinth- 
ians, which reads: 

“We have such hope, we use great plain- 
ness of speech.” 

So far your work has been largely inspira- 
tional and advisory. You have helped ini- 
tiate and guide plans for the development 
of this valley. And I hope you will continue 
to do this, for by serving as a vehicle for 
expressing the needs and wishes of the peo- 
ple of the valley, you are fulfilling an indis- 
pensable function. 

Someone must make room in the valley 
for the navigation project. Room not only 
in your lands but in your laws and businesses 
and trade patterns. 

First, there must be local agencies proper- 
ly empowered to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment on questions affecting local co- 
operation. This is a prerequisite to construc- 
tion. Arkansas law already provides for the 
establishment of such agencies, but Louisi- 
ana law so far does not. 
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Second, these projects must be made to 
justify themselves. We can expect our es- 
timate of benefits for the Overton-Red Wa- 
terway to be subjected to the same bitter 
attacks as previous ones. Only experience 
will decide whether our estimates are in fact 
accurate, or too conservative, or as the op- 
ponents of the project claim, far too op- 
timistic. What that experience will prove 
is up to you—the people and businessmen 
of the Red River Valley. 

As you know, the Corps of Engineers has 
always tried to be reasonable but conserva- 
tive in estimating the benefits of proposed 
projects. When we act as investment agents 
for American citizens to whom taxpaying is 
often a real hardship, we cannot allow our- 
selves to be guided entirely by the optimistic 
predictions of local interests as to the 
amount of new business and traffic that 
might arise once a waterway is built. That 
is why the Mississippi River Commission and 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors were established to scrutinize the justi- 
fications of all proposed projects. 

Our national waterway program probably 
would not exist if the Corps had ever taken 
any other attitude. The cry of pork barrel 
is always being raised by opponents of the 
waterways. Back in the first decade of the 
century that outcry was particularly rife. 
And President Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
surely as good a friend of conservation and 
waterway development as ever lived, gave an 
extremely blunt warning to the Joint Con- 
servation Conference in 1908 when he said: 

“If you dissipate the improvements 
throughout the country on the ground that 
each congressional district shall have its 
share, you had better abandon the project 
from the beginning.” 

Then he went on to say: 

“No work whatever should be undertaken 
that has not been thoroughly examined and 
fully approved by competent experts, and 
these competent experts do not look at things 
exactly as if they were enthusiastic citizens 
of the neighborhood.” 

The Corps’ conservative and responsible 
approach has been an essential factor in the 
sound and successful development of water- 
ways ever since. It is what gives weight and 
meaning to our endorsement of the Overton- 
Red River Waterway. 

We are going to continue to be conserva- 
tive in estimating benefits. At the same 
time, not only in the Corps of Engineers but 
throughout the Nation, we are learning that 
the rate of growth and progress in this coun- 
try compels us to build for the future, and 
scale our building to provide for the future's 
vastly expanding needs. 

Today the main trunkline waterway system 
of the Nation is within sight of completion. 
Generally speaking, there has been no great 
problem in justifying the improvement of 
these older waterways. - 

Now we face a new kind of situation. We 
must consider the improvement of some of 
the more difficult streams, or those which 
reach into newer, less developed retrions— 
streams like the Red and Arkansas, the 
Alabama-Cooza, the Columbiu, and the Chat- 
tahoochee. At the same time, we must begin 
improving the tributary and feeder water- 
ways needed to expand our trunkline sys- 
tem into a true network, for until this is 


- done we cannot get the fullest benefit from 


our main line construction. On these tribu- 
tary lines the prospects of future traffic are 
often less apparent than on the main streams. 
And there are many who believe that we 
should approach the problem of estimating 
benefits on these waterways with a somewhat 
different attitude than we have on the arter- 
ial routes. They feel we should take greater 
account of the country’s growing enterprise 
and needs, and.make a larger allowance for 
the expansion of enterprise in areas that 
would be served by proposed waterways. 

It is here on the Red River that this view 
may be tested. You are asking the American 
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people through their Federal Government, to 
invest almost $100 million in it. 

that the project will be built—and I believe 
the prospects are favorable—what will they 
get out of their investment? ‘Will the redults 
encourage them to make similar investments 
in other areas in the future? For example, 
will they warrant us in looking forward to 
the day when the Black and Ouachita Rivers 
may be improved as tributaries of the Red? 
The answers are up to you. 

It is against this background, and in this 
spirit, that I point out the responsibilities 
and opportunities that are opening before 
you members of the Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation. You have been the voice of the 
Red River Valley; now we look to you to be 
increasingly its hands and its brains. Once 
you start developing a region as large, rich, 
and varied as this one, you have a continuing 
responsibility. It will be a long time before 
you can let go. For resource development 
can stop only when the Nation itself ceases 
to grow. 





United States Information Agency Has 
Lavish Setup in France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff 


writer, points out in an article that the | 


USIA organization in France is operating 
on a lavish scale. He indicates that the 
British are doing as good a job as we are 
for much less money and with a lot less 
show. His article follows: 


LavisH Is THE WorpD ror USIA SrETup In 
FRANCE 


(By Charles Lucey) 


Paris, April 30.—From a resplendent office 
on an avenue appropriately named Gabriel, 
the United States Information Agency blows 
its horn here in Paris, and it is a high-priced 
performance often tending toward extrava- 
ganza. 

USIA's fine quarters adjoins the American 
Embassy. Its staff is bigger than the Em- 
bassy staff, and it is a little hard to tell 
whether the tail or the dog does the wagging. 


COMPARISON 


A block away, Britain runs an information 
show costing one-tenth what the United 
States spends. France itself lays out only 
peanuts around the world to spread infor- 
mation and culture. “ 

Here in France, as throughout Europe, 
USIA is engaged in many good, legitimate 
functions informing the world’s peoples 
about United States policies, life and folk- 
Ways. USIA’s libraries invariably are filled. 
Many of the Agency people are devoted to 
their jobs and work hard. 

But it is taking an awful lot of personnel 
to keep this show going. Here in France, 
the payroll lists 53 Americans and 247 
Frenchmen. Additionally, it takes flocks of 
United States Embassy people to support 
the Information Agency—another 26 Ameri- 
cans‘and 76 Frenchmen plus 7 Marine guards. 
The USIA budget for France is just under 
$2,200,000 and supporting costs approach 
$400,000. 

THIRTY-SIX-PAGE MAGAZINE 

Here in Paris, USIA prints a 36-page bi- 
weekly magazine in French called Informa- 
tion and Documents. It is a fairly profes- 
sional job. Describing various phases of 
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American life, it may include photographs 
of a covered bridge, American theater scene, 
college campus pictures, families gathered at 
the table for Sunday dinner, and the like. 

Mostly, the articles are serious, but recent 
numbers have included such bits of uncosmic 
souffie as the history of animated cartoons, 
descriptions of the New York ballet, an ac- 
count of a Frenchman*who established a 
splendid restaurant in a Western mining 
camp, etc. 

It costs $175,000 yearly, circulates to 100,- 
000 leaders, supposedly, of French thought. 
It certainly does not go to people starved for 
information or reading, because they have 
plenty of good French newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


River Gorge from being logged oye; ; 
unsightly sawmill operations. 

Iam very proud to report that my wi, 
former State Representative Maurine 
Neuberger, and I were leading proponen, 
in the legislature of the bill to estabjs, 
the Columbia River Gorge Commis 
where we worked with a Republican agy. 
ciate, former Senator Philip Hitcheoc 
to bring about adoption of the Proposg| 
so indefatigably urged by Mrs. Gertrude 
Jensen. 

It is appropriate for me to call thy 
major achievement in the field of oop. 
servation to the attention of the Senat, 
because most of the great cliffs and paj. 
sades of the Columbia Gorge are jp. 
cluded in the Federal domain known a; 
the Mount Hood National Forest. 

A few other people deserve real cregjt 
for what has been accomplished. Amor 
them are Marshall N. Dana, ex-editor y 
the Oregon Daily Journal, of Portlan 
Oreg.; Neal Butterfield, of the Unity 
States National Park Service; Frank 3 
Folsom, of the United States Forest sery. 
ice; and Mr. John B. Yeon, Jr., outstand. 
ing architect and conservationist, who 
headed a citizens’ study of the recre. 
tional and scenic assets of the Columbia 
Gorge. It was Mr. Dana, a longtim 
defender of the beauty and majesty o 
the Columbia’s unrivaled chasm, who 
presented to the 1953 session of the Or. 
gon Legislature the bill which ultimately, 
after some revision and amendments, be. 


NOT THE BRITISH 

The British put out no such magazine, but 
somehow manage to get a fair share of their 
story told in France through an inexpensive 
mimeograph production with a small circula- 
tion. It makes the American operation look 
plush indeed. 

Here in France, USIA salaries ‘alone exceed 
$500,000 yearly. Salaries run from $10,000 to 
$14,600 yearly with a few at the top getting 
another $3,200 living allowance.. Many are 
paid more than they could possibly get in 
private jobs. 

The French USIA show isn’t merely Paris— 
there are branches in Lille, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
Marseille, Strasbourg, Tours, and Algiers. 

How do the British manage in these places? 
They simply have the regular consul do 
the job instead of having separate informa- 
tion culture shows. 





Protection of Beauty and Grandeur of came the helpful protective law of today, 
a I feel certain that Members of the 
Columbia River Gorge Senate will be interested in a most com. 





prehensive report prepared by Mrs. Ger- 
trude G. Jensen on the task of preserving 
and protecting the scenic grandeur of 
the great Columbia River Gorge. I ask 
unanimous consent that her statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the Reconp, 


There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A List or THE Mason ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE COLUMBIA RIVE 

Gorce DURING THE Past 4 YEARS 


When I observed an extensive logging oper- 
ation alongside the Columbia River high- 
way below Mist Falls and just west of the 
Mount Hood Forest boundary of Wah-Keena 
Palls, I this observation to the e- 
ecutive counci: of the Portland Women’s 
Forum, of which Iam amember. The coun- 
cil was shocked and immediately the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howard Arnest, appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the matter. This com- 
mittee was later known as the “save the 
gorge” committee, of which I served as chair- 
man for 2 years. With the cooperation of 
the Oregonian and the Oregon Journal, and 
the friendly guidance dnd advice of M. 
Marshall Dana and Mr. Neal Butterfield of 
the National Park Service, considerable prog- 
ress has been made, 

Mrs. GerTRuvE G. JENSEN, 
Chairman, Columbia River Gorge 
Commission, State of Oregon. 


A. The inauguration of an exchange Pro 

~ gram by the Federal Government as an eme!- 
gency measure to safeguard beautiful stands 
of timber and watersheds along the Columbia 
River Highway and in the Gorge of the (0 
lumbia River. ‘This exchange of lands in thé 
gorge for publicly owned lands elsewhere bes 
been carried on by the Bureau of Land Ma- 
agement of the Department of Interior and 
the Mount Hood National Forest of the De 
partment of Agriculture with the friend) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
every generation a small handful of men 
and women have fought the battle of 
conservation in order to preserve the nat- 
ural heritage of our majestic conti- 
nent—the heritage which belongs to the 
people of the future. , 

Some of these battles, alas, have been 
lost. Others, fortunately, have been won. 
Here in this Senate we have recently seen 
conservation fights lost and priceless nat- 
ural resources surrendered to exploi- 
tation. 

But out in my home State of Oregon, 
due largely to the determination and 
dedication of a tireless woman, a long 
struggle is being won to safeguard the 
scenic grandeur of the marvelous Colum- 
bia River Gorge where it is traversed by 
U. S. 30, which we also know as the Co- 
lumbia River highway. 

This woman is Mrs. Gertrude Glutsch 
Jensen. Principally because of Mrs. Jen- 
sen’s effective crusading, the Oregon 
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jeration of the National Park Service of 
,e Department of Interior. 
of the major exchanges of the 


May | 


ced Over } 


e 
tat my Wife, ee Land Management (BLM) which 
© Maurin MMMM re been made and are in the process of 
Proponent, shange in the area from the Sandy River 
to establisy to the forest boundary at Wahkeena 
OMMisgj ; are as follows (the Forest Service makes 
blican “a, ne east from the boundary to 
i ook River): | ‘ 
Hitchcock MP) aye maile-and-8-half Paul and Verla 
© Proposal » strip of approximately 110 acres, ex- 








S. Gertrug nding east from the Sandy River bridge and 


ong the south side of the expressway to 





























© Call this ye top of Broughton Bluff. This was done 
Id of con. cooperation with the owners of the prop- 
the Senate and Steboo Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 
S and pali. ash., of which William Culkin is vice presi- 
ye are a nt and general manager. The owners 
F Ins je the property available to the lumber 
| Known as mpany at the Government's appraisal, and 
rem. ne lumber company is exchanging this prop- 
real credit for an area of equal value of public- 
d. Am main land and timber on the Washintgon 
k~editor of je of the Columbia River within 50 miles 
e '. 
otal a ie The @ acquisifion and exchange of two 
Fr ted eels of property in Latorell Falls Canyon 
, ank B nd watershed through the cooperation of 
rest Serv. »e owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mackaness 
Outstand. find Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Latorell, Steboo 
Mist, who mber Co., and BEM. 
1e recrea. (c) The acquisition and exchange of a 
Columbia ge and beautiful timbered area of over 
longtime 9) acres beginning at the middle of Shep- 
lajesty of erd’s Dell and along the south side of the 
sin qgpolumbia River Highway of 1% miles, all 
‘SM, Who Mi ougias-fir trees, through the cooperation 
the Ore- By the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Ginter, 
Itimately, boo Lumber Co., and BLM. 
nents, be- (d) The Mist Falls area including Mist 
of today, is, over 1,000 feet high and the forest up 
Ss of the o Angels Rest including 2 miles along the 
Lost co outh side of the Columbia River Highway of 
t- Hi yproximately 500 acres, through the coop- 
Mrs. Ger- MiMration of the of the land, Calvin Hel- 
reserving h, the logger, Delbert Palmer, and Steboo 
ndeur of mber Co. * 
e. I ask (e) Several other parcels have been exam- 
tatement ned and an appraisal made by BLM. 
> RECORD 2. The Mount Hood Forest Service has 
: been successful in acquiring: 
1€ state. (a) The Warrendale Fishery property 
d in the hich runs along both sides of the highway 


nd along the Columbia River for approxi- 
mately 2 miles. This was the result of an 
offer to Mr. A. J. Dwyer, president of the 
Dwyer Lumber Co. to purchase land and 
timber in the gorge and exchange for land 


MENTS IN 
BIA Rivez 


“y high nd timber elsewhere which was owned by 
st of the he Government. This offer resulted in the 
uh-Keena offer of Donald Munro, Jr., grandson of Mr. 


Warren who owned this historic fishery built 
in 1885 to make the property available to the 
(b) Many other parcels of privately owned 
property along the highway and in Multno- 
mah Basin have been examined and are in 
he process of exchange awaiting a statement 
of policy from the Secretary of the Depart- 


> the ex- 
Women's 
he coun- 
he presi- 
d a com- 
his com- 
save the 


sonar Iggment of Agriculturé making the gorge a spe- 
nal, and cial case and the old policy of land 
of Mr. and timber for timber instead of the pres- 


tnt national overall policy of land timber for 
land and timber. - 


(c) Forest Service exchanges during 
Past 4 years achieved another successful ex- 


rfield of 
ple prog: 


N, 

Gorge . Although this exchange involved 
only 40 acres of a heavily timbered forest 
, hillside which is the southeast corner of the 
ge pro expressway intersection with the road into 
n emer- Bonneville Dam, this scenic entrance to the 
1 stands seriously endangered and “nearly 
olumbia ” and had it not been for a very sin- 
the Co- d earnest effort on the part of the 
s in the Forest Service to act quickly, it would have 
ere has been ruined. This corner was owned by Mr. 
d Man- Tyrell who sold the timber to Dubois Matlack 
ior and Lumber Co. of Vancouver who had con- 
the De- tracted with Merrill Bros. to cut the timber. 
riendy fy 40 exchange was made for 40 acres in the 
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gorge but farther back which cannot be 
seen from the highway. I always call this 
place Gertrude Dunns corner. 

B. The appointment of an official Colum- 
bia River Gorge Committee by Gov. Douglas 
McKay. Mr. Marshall Dana was appointed 
chairman of this very important committee. 

C. The enactment of the Columbia River 
Gorge bill, Senate bill No. 332, creating a 
Columbia River Gorge Commission. The 
drawing up of this bill was the result of a 
trip and conference in New York and in 
Washington which solved the problem of 
what to do. In New York, with my son, F. 
Charles Jensen, who was attending Columbia 
University and with Dr. Ralph Walker of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, formerly 
pastor of the White Temple Baptist Church 
of Portland, we called on Horace Marden Al- 
bright, former head of the National Park 
Service in Washington, adviser to the Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations and an active 
conservationist who greatly helped the Save 
the Redwoods movement in California. 

In Washington, I conferred with Mr. Con- 
rad Wirth, Chief of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and Ben Thompson, head of the recre- 
ational planning of the Park Service, and 
their assistants who had been briefed on the 
situation in the gorge by Mr. Neal Butter- 
field of the National Park Service in Port- 
land. This conference was held in Mr. 
Wirth’s office and resulted in the writing of 
the Columbia River Gorge bill which was 
presented to the 1953 Oregon Legislature by 
Mr. Marshall Dana. 

This bill was passed through the concen- 
trated efforts of the members of the Port- 
land Women’s Forum, the Mazamas and the 


‘natural resources committee of the Portland 


Chamber of Commerce, and’Senator Richard 
Neuberger, Representative Maurine Neu- 


‘berger, and Senator Philip Hitchcock. 


This bill, in part, is as follows: “Be it 
enacted by the people of the State of Ore- 
gon: * * * For the purpose of preserving, 
developing, and protecting the recreation, 
scenic, and historic areas of the Columbia 
River Gorge, there hereby is created the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge Commission. The Com- 
mission shall consist of three members who 
are resident of the State and shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor on a nonpartisan 
basis.” 

The duties and powers of the commission 
are to acquire land in the name of the State 
by purchase, exchange, transfer, gift, or 
devise. There are also other duties and 
powers. However, no money was provided 


‘by the 1953 or 1955 legislatures for the use 


of the commission for expenses or acquisi- 
tion, due to the huge deficit in the State 
budget. 

Another duty of the commission was the 
presentation of a plan to the Governor for 
the protection and administration of the 
Columbia River Gorge. This was done and 
follows as one of the major achievements in 
the plan for the gorge. 

D. Presentation of the 25-year plan of 
acquisition, protection, and administration 
of the Colummbia River Gorge to Gov. Paul 
Patterson by the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission. This plan resuited from a thor- 
ough and extensive study by members of 
the commission—Gertrude Jensen, chair- 
man; George Ruby, attorney and mem- 
ber of the commission; Dan Pierson, mem- 
ber, and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Hood River. 

This plan was based on the 2-year study 
for the protection of the gorge as contained 
in the Northwest regional planning report 
of which Mr. Dana was chairman. This study 
was made for the protection of the natural 
scenery in the gorge at the time Bonneville 
Dam was built. Marshall Dana was chair- 
man of the Northwest Regional Planning 
Committee and Mr. John Yeon, Jr., headed 
the committee of outstanding citizens who 
made a study of the gorge known as the 
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Columbia River Gorge Committee. This plan 
Was never. carried out as the planning board 
of the State under Governor Martin was 
abolished by the next session of the legis- 
lature; Ormond Dean was chairman of this 
board. This book containing the plan for 
the preservation of the gorge was filed away 
in the State capitol since 1937 and is prob- 
ably still there with no one authorized to 
do anything toward carrying out this plan. 

Four years ago, Mr. Merriam, head of the 
National Park Service for region 4 in San 
Francisco, wrote me about his excellent 
report and study and felt that if I could 
obtain this volume, therein would be our 
solution. This report has been our guide. 

E. The first gift—150 acres of land and 
timber of great value and scenic beauty 
near Mitchell Point, in the Columbia River 
Gorge, and intercepted by both highways 
and bordering along the Columbia River— 
presented to the State of Oregon, through 
the Columbia River Gorge Commission, on 
Christmas eve, 1954, by Anton A. Lausmann 
and Joseph H. Lausmann, in memory of their 
father, Vincenz Lausmann. 

The 48th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon in 1955 passed house joint resolu- 
tion 21, expressing the appreciation of the 
people of the State of Oregon to the donors 
of this generous commemorative gift—the 
first gift made to the commission. 

F. An amendment to Columbia River 
Gorge senate bill 332, giving the commission 
the power to transfer property and appro- 
priating money for the use of the commis- 
sion for expenses and acquisition. This 
amendment was introduced by Senator Pat 
Longergan and Representative Tom, at the 
request of the Portland Women’s Forum. No 
money was appropriated for the use of the 
commission or for acquisition, but an agree- 
ment with t State highway commission 
that a sum of $50,000 be set aside for acquisi- 
tion of areas in the Columbia River Gorge, as 
recommended by the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission. 

As a result, the State highway commission, 
through their parks department, has cooper- 
ated with the gorge commission in their 
study of essential scenic areas to be acquired 
by providing the services of Mr. Ray Landon, 
negotiator for the right-of-way department, 
and Mr. Merriam, forester, to contact the 
owners of the several parcels of property on 
which the commission has requested a re- 
port. ; 

G. The efforts of the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission and Governor Patterson are cen- 
tered on Washington, D. C., to restore the 
former exchange policy of the Forest Service 
of land and timber for stumpage to facilitate 
the exchanges. 

It is hoped that these efforts to make the 
gorge a special case in the matter of exchange 
will be successful. 

Also: 

1. The cooperation of the county com- 
missioners of Multnomah County making 80 
acres in Oneonta Gorge and 40 acres at St. 
Peter’s Dome available to the Mount Hood 
Forest Service at a price of $4,000. 

2. The very important assistance of Charles 
Ladd, Sr., farm forester of the State depart- 
ment of forestry, in preparing a book of cur- 
rent ownerships in the gorge from the Sandy 
River to Hood River and also the status of 


-each parcel of land relative to land use— 


logged, when logged, first or second growth, 
and other relative facts, 

3. The purchase of Chanticlier Point by the 
ladies of the Portland Women’s Forum which 
will be presented to the State of Oregon as 
a gift through the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission and to be developed as a park, as, 
from this point is obtained the first view of 
the magnificent gorge of the Columbia River. 
Chanticlier Point is one of the world famous 
view points. 

4. Appointment of M. K. Wolfe as co- 
erdinator and executive secretary of the 
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Columbia River Gorge Commission pro tem- 
pore—until a permanent arrangement is 
made. This was done through the efforts of 
the National Park Service. Mr. Wolfe is a re- 
tired top official of the district office of the 
United States National Forest Service in the 
Division of Recreation and Lands. This ap- 
pointment was made to become active May 1, 
1956. 

5. Restoration of former exchange policy of 
land and lumber for timber by the Forest 
Service on five parcels of land under consid- 
eration for exchange. 

This is a partial list of the major ac- 
complishments. 





The Post Office Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Post Office Department policies 
have brought considerable criticism in 
my district, as I know they have in all 
parts of the Nation. I would like to in- 
clude, with my remarks, Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting editorial on the subject from 
the Birdsboro (Pa.) Dispatch, which 
follows: 

Tue Post OFFICE QUESTION 


Every time we talk about the operations 
of the Post Office Department we have trou- 
ble with our mail deliveries. More trouble, 
that is, than ordinarily. Nevertheless we feel 
that recent events in the postal service de- 
mand some sort of comment. 

Last Saturday, perhaps for the first time 
in history, post offices across the United 
States were closed up tight. The Postmas- 
ter General blamed Congress for the cir- 
cumstance, and Congress accused the Post- 
master General. 

The wrangle which brought on the clos- 
ing, in our opinion, has reflected no credit 
at all to either party in the dispute. In 
a rather arrogant fashion, the public serv- 
ice has been subverted to the political uses 
of both es. : 

The heritage of that Department is that 
its service cannot be halted by either snow, 
nor rain, nor gloom of night. But what na- 
ture cannot accomplish, partisan politics has 
achieved with a vengeance. The service was 
suspended in what amounts to nothing more 
than a political jockeying for advantage. 

Postmaster General Summerfield contends 
that he needs $47 million to maintain the 
former level of service for the final 3 months 
of the current fiscal year. Congress, with 
equal vigor, has denied him that sum. 

Lost in the smoke of the controversy at 
hand is the fact that the Postmaster General 
knew full well last July 1 just exactly how 
much money he had to run his department 
for the full year. 

He argues that the money which he is now 
short has been spent in maintaining full 
service during the past 9 months. While this 
fact may be true, it raises the issue of moral 
conduct. Was the Postmaster General 
morally right in borrowing sums for service 
last fall from the money allocated for service 
this spring? 

We do not think that such practices were 
justified. And in their practice we believe 
that. the Postmaster General performed a 
grave injustice not only to the people whom 
he deprived of the service for which they 
have paid but to the administration w 
he serves as well. 
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why the people of the United States en- 
trusted the affairs of government to Republi- 
can hands. 

Certainly no businessman of any stature 
would drain the funds of his venture to the 
last drop and then rush off to the bank or 
to his customers crying for more money. 
Certainly no businessman of any stature 
would employ such arrogant tactics in 
achieving his ends. 

One point which the Postmaster General 
and Congress, to a lesser extent, seem to have 
forgotten is that the real bosses of the Gov- 
ernment are not the various public officials 
in Washington but the people whom the 
postal service is supposed to serve. “° 

And one point that everyone concerned 
seems to have chosen to ignore is that those 
people are entitled to full service. There 
have been rather vigorous efforts to imply 
that the mails, as they are set up, serve not 
the people but certain segments of business. 

This argument is as spurious as a $3 bill. 
People pay taxes. Out of the money derived 
from these taxes, the Government is sup- 
posed to provide certain services. There 
is no question that the postal service is one 
of these because that is one function spe- 
cifically assigned to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

It may be argued that the income from 
the sales of postage stamps and other fees 
are not sufficient to operate the Post Office 
Department. But what of the money that 
the Government receives from taxes? 

If this idea of self-sufficiency is to be ap- 
plied to the postal service, why is it not ap- 
plied to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare? 
Each of these performs some service, or there 
is no legitimate reason for the existence of 
the departments. 

If the users of mail must carry the full 
burden of the department's costs or suffer a 
cutback of service, why should farmers not 
also carry the full burden of the costs of the 
Agriculture Department? Farmers should, 
by the same logic, pay for all the research 
and subsidies which they receive. . 

There is a lot of talk these days about 
modern Republicanism. We cannot but won- ? 
der if the curtailed mail service is supposed 
to be a manifestation of this innovation. 
If it is, we trust that we shall be forgiven 
for doubting the future success at the polls 
of the Republican Party. 





The Late William H. Stafford 
SPEECH 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


former colleagues and 
He was a colorful, man. Dur- 
ing his service in-our national 


_ Capable instructors. 


-the present problems, and one which vil 
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independence for the Philippines. aboli 
tion of “lame duck” sessions, and mois, 
cation of the prohibition law. , 
He was among a handful of Member, 
who voted against the entry of 
United States into World War 1 Eleven 
years later he again opposed certaiy af 
our activities in the international scon, 
The late William H. Stafford live ;, 
be 87 years of age. He is surviyeg by 
sister, Mrs. Ella Steiner, Milwaukee: , 
niece, Mrs, John M. Lindsay, Milwauee 
and two nephews, Fred J. Sickert, 4 
Milwaukee, and Stafford Siekert of Apple 
Valley, Calif. 
I wish to convey to them my since 
condolences at this time. 





Progress in Our Military Progran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. my. 
Speaker, I rise to report to the Hous 
that our military program is moving 
along nicely. I have just been advised 
by the Department of the Army that 
this week 4,523 young men entered the 
Army part of this program. Of this 
number, 2,244 were 18% years of age or 
older, the Army states, and 2,279 are 
under 1814 years. 

Since the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
was passed by the Congress, there have 
been made criticisms of the operation of 
the program under the 6-month train- 
ing act. Suffice it to note at this time 
that of these 4,523 men entering the 
Army program—does not include the 
National Guard—this week, 3,030 came 
in under the 6-month training provisions, 

The Army also informs me that a total 
of 161,329 young men are now enlisted 
under the Army Reserve progr:im. This 
is clear evidence, in my opinion, that our 
Reserve program is definitely developing 
and should give our people confidence 
in its future. 

As with -most successful programs, 
however, additional problems arise. 
This is especially true of our Reserve pro- 
gram. With the increasing influx of 
younger men into this program, there 
come the difficulties of providing them 
with adequate training facilities, equip- 
ment and competent instructors at unit 
level. A part of this problem is that of 
supplying military clothing for these 
men in needed amounts. The Army il- 
dicates that these problems will be ex- 
tremely difficult to handle in some locali- 
ties, particularly the one pertaining 
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These are but a few of the problems 
which this program presents to the Army 
and which must be ironed out as the 
Reserves continue to increase in size and 
move to their ultimate strength. This 
is a very favorable situation, even with 
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result in time in developing the bes 
military Reserve program in the world. 
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Address by Assistant Attorney General 
Perry W. Morton Before the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Certain o 
Nal scene 
d lived ty 


bird) IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
va ee: 
iekert, of Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, it was my 


pleasure last Saturday to introduce the 
Honorable Perry W. Morton, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 
to the audience of the Washington Pil- 
grimage. Mr. Morton there delivered a 
most interesting address, and I ask 
ynanimous. consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being. no objection, the address 
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RKS was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
An AppRESS BY HONORABLE Perry W. MorrTon, 
OKS AssIstTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
Unrrep STATES, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
tHE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE, UNITED 
TATIVES Srares CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Sat- 
37 urpay, APRIL 27, 1957 
ana. Mr It is indeed a privilege to share a few 
oo thoughts with you today concerning the 
he House t theme which has brought us all 
5 Moving MMMM together in this room. We come from many 
Nn advised MM different backgrounds. Our ancestors em- 
rmy thatilN barked from mumerous shores. We repre- 
tered thelfmn sent many geographic areas. We hold vari- 
Of this ous specific religious beliefs. But we are 
of age orm vere With @ common concern and unity of 
2.279 . Actually this pilgrimage is sym- 
“19 OCH oie of what is finest and best in this city 
of Washington. For what is Washington 
t of 1955 but a bit of Kansas, California, Texas, Flor- 
1ere have ida, Maine, Oregon, and all the rest, all 
ration of fmm melted together. 
th train. The point I wish to emphasize in these 
this time few minutes is: The essential unity which 
s exists among us notwithstanding our differ- 
‘Ting theM ences, and in some respect, indeed, because 
lude the MM of our differences. The Apostle Paul, in 
180 came one of his great letters to the young church 
rovisions, at Corinth, put the idea in these timeless 


words: “Now there are varieties of gifts, 
but the same Spirit; and there are varieties 
of sérvice, but the same Lord; and there are 
varieties of working, but it is the same God 
who inspires them all in every one. To each 
is given the manifestation of the Spirit for 
the common good” (I Corinthians 12: 4-7). 

It is because of this fundamental unity— 
to often obscured—that I, as a member of 
the executive branch of the Government, am 
not only free but honored to salute the 
Members of both Houses of the Congress, 
here present with you, no matter on which 
side of the aisle they may sit, for their com- 
mon dedication to the principles which make 


at a total 
enlisted 
m. This 
that our 
>veloping 
yn fidence 


rograms, 
Ss arise, 
erve pro- 
nflux of 
m, there 
ng them 


s, equip- fe tis country great. 
s at unit Many of you have often been puzzled, as 
3 that of Ihave been, why restraint, order and peace 


should prevail within our country to such 


or thest HMB « great degree, but the world outside is often 


\rmy it: Hiton asunder by such savagery, dissensi 

1 be eX- MB and war. ” a ; “gh 
1e locall- It seems to me that we find peace where 
ining t there is general agreement among our peo- 


ples as to what is right and just. It is upon 

this foundation that our internal laws beget _ 
such general respect and obedience. 

Our way of life is one of trust in each other 

“nd in the judgment of the courts; of toler- 

‘nce for each other’s ideas and standards; 


yroblems 
he Army 
; as the 
size and 


1. This Met protecting the weak against the strong; 
en with mediating our controversies with patience 
rich will and abiding by the de- 
he best on; of our neighbors as we want 


world. 
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ences among our peoples and respecting 
them; of reducing inequalities and eradi- 
cating injustice; of acknowledging that 
progress cannot be stopped but must be 
attained by representative process; of regu- 
lating the course of public affairs to the 
needs of the people. These are at least some 
of the important ingredients of order and 
peace at home. 

The President has aptly observed that “Men 
of widely divergent views in our country live 
in peace together because they share certain 
common aspirations which are more impor- 
tant than their differences.” 

These common aspirations, to which the 
President referred, all stem from one basically 
religious idea which is the cornerstone of our 
system of government. Indeed, it is not 
oversimplification to say that there are just 
two plans of government in all the world, 
and in all the history of the world There 
is the one which we call democracy, in which 
the individual is the citizen. And there is 
the other which we call dictatorship, in 
which the individual is the subject. No 
matter what they are called, that is the dif- 
ference. It is immaterial whether the dic- 
tatorship is one which historically passed un- 
der the name of absolute monarchy, or 
whether it is a dictatorship of the right, like 
nazism, or one of the left, like communism. 
The one plan, called democracy, is based upon 
the essentially religous ideal of individual 
dignity and the infinitely precious value of 
each human soul. Under the other plan, cur- 
rently identified as communism, the .indi- 
vidual is degraded to being the puppet of an 
all powerful state. It is utterly amazing to 
observe the brazenness with which this God- 
lessly materialistic communism asserts that 
it is the revolutionary plan. As Dr. Elton 
Trueblood has so well described in his book 
Declaration of Freedom, “the free society is 
always and everywhere the revolutionary so- 
ciety.” This great country of ours was born 
in revolution. The real revolution in this 
or any other time is the emancipation of man. 
Communism is not the wave of the future. 
It is the convulsive tremor of the dead past— 
a throwback to all that is cruel and ignoble 
in the character of man. ‘Tyranny and dic- 
tators are as old as the Sphinx. 


It is essential for us to understand that _ 


what we face is not merely an economic sys- 
tem, but a perverted faith, which is fanatical 
in temperament, missionary in the methods 
of its own expansion, and a substitute for 
God in the minds of its adherents. By its 
cleverly devious processes of subversion, in- 
cluding unscrupulous distortion of democ- 
racy’s vocabulary, it succeeds in making 
helpers of many dupes whose empty talk 
corrodes the safeguards of true liberty. 
That is why it is so tremendously impor- 
tant for us to understand that freedom is 
a treasure which is not purchased once and 
for all, but must be affirmatively preserved 
in every age and generation. That is why 
we must continuously cultivate our com- 
mon aspiration that this shall be, indeed, 
one Nation under God. But let us be sure 
that we keep the picture of this motto right 
side up. Like any picture, it is confusing 
upside down. In this room of the United 
States Senate, it is especially fitting that we 
should, in this connection, recall the words 
of Peter Marshall, Chaplain of the Senate 
until his death in 1949: “The idea may be 
abroad in some quarters,’’ said Dr. Marshall, 
“that democracy is the thing that must be 
preserved * * * and that God is to be 
brought in as its servant. We must not get 
the cart before the horse. The plea of the 
church today is not that people shall call 
upon God to return to democracy and bless 
it * * * but rather that we shall together 
cause our democracy to return to God and 
be blessed.” 
. Dr. Marshall’s point, of course, is that it 
is up to us to keep ourselves in tune with 
God’s plans, instead of expecting Him to be 
some sort of a “gimmick” for getting what we 
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want. It is not enough merely to be against 
the Communist conspiracy. We must act 
affirmatively for peace and freedom in order 
to make the brotherhocd of man a reality. 
The only way to meet a perverted faith is by 
the living and spreading abroad of a better 


‘faith, penetrating’ all of the world with the 


dream of a society that is both just and free. 
We cannot do this by hiding in our closets 
singing some silly, shallow, sentimental, 
escapist, Jukebox tune like, Have You Talked 
With the Man Upstairs? Religious faith 
does not provide an advance guaranty of im- 
munity from risk, danger, and suffering. 
The God who spared not His own Son does 
not call us to walk in a garden, or to ride 
on an escalator above the turmoil of the 
human scene into a Beulah land. Men's 
finest hours come in times of ordeal, not 
in placid periods of tranquillity. It is espe- 
cially in such hours that we, who are citizens 
of a nation under God instead of subjects 
of a godless state, find our unity towering 
above our differences. In unison and stead- 
fast trust we can all say together: “God is 
King, be the earth never so unquiet.” 





Where Are We Headed in the 
Middle East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an interesting editorial that appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal and which points 
out the dangers that exist in the Middle 
East area. 

The article follows: 

CAUTION: EXPLOSIVES 


As this is written the United States moves 
in the Middle East appear to have been suc- 
cessful. 

At any rate King Hussein has regained 
some political stability for his country. The 
possibility that Jordan might be invaded by 
its immediate neighbors has diminished. 
And the Eisenhower administration can claim 
persuasively that its implicit warnings of 
United States intervention contributed to 
this favorable turn of events. 

So we can all sigh with relief at the pass- 
ing of this particular crisis. Perhaps also 
we can use this welcome breathing spell to 
take stock in a way that is difficult to do when 
events hang in the balance. Otherwise there 
is the danger that the successful passing of 
perils may persuade us the journey has be- 
come less perilous. 

For good or ill the United States has got 
itself deeper and deepe: into the maelstrom of 
the Middle East. In the last fortnight the 
Government has gone much farther than we 
understood the intent of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and in so doing it has assumed new 


risks that ought to be fully measured. 


The Eisenhower doctrine, as we think the 
public understood it, was a declaration that 
if any country in the Middle East was a vic- 
tim of Communist aggression the United 
States would answer its appeal for help. It 
strikes us that this doctrine had to be 
stretched considerably to cover the troubles 
in Jordan. 

Jordan itself is an artificial country. It 
was carved out of the Arabian desert by the 
British after World War I; until recently it 
was supported, economically and politically, 
by Britain. Its population consists of an 
unstable mixture of Circassian Moslems, 
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Arab Moslems, and Arab Christians to which 
have lately been added some 600,000 Arab 
refugees from Palestine. 

Jordan thus has always had built-in stresses 
that have nothing to do with the political 
ideologies of communism. It had hardly ob- 
tained independence in 1946 before one king 
was assassinated. The next king was re- 
moved by Parliament and his son, the pres- 
ent king, has sat ever since upon an uneasy 
throne. 

The interest of the Communists in this is 
undeniable. They are delighted by the strife 
and they have done everything to encourage 
it. But the notion that King Hussein leads 
a country that is united behind him except 
for the threat of international communism 
does not square with the known facts. 

The real struggle is all mixed up with 
Jordanian nationalism, pan-Arabianism, an- 
ger at Israel, and lingering resentments from 
the long years of Western colonialism. It 
would be an explosive situation with or with- 
out the Communists. 

To mix into this situation by rushing naval 
fleets and marine battalions into the area is 
a dangerous business. Our intervention has 
been welcomed by hardly anyone, except per- 
haps the King himeelf. In Jordan the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is an inflammatory phrase— 
Mr. Richards with $200 million of Eisenhower 
doctrine aid to spend hasn’t dared poke his 
nose into the place. Elsewhere in the Arab 
world we have made it easier for the Com- 
munists to talk about American imperialism. 

We have also thereby acquired some new 
risks for the future. If the tenuous stability 
in Jordan gives way—and it is very likely 
to—what do we do with our fleets and our 
marines? To justify our action we have said 
that Jordan is vital to our interests. Do we 
invade it? Do we prop King Hussein on the 
throne with force? Are we prepared to fight 
Syria, Israel, Egypt, or Saudi Arabia to save 
Jordan if it should come to that? Or are we 
only bluffing? 

Furthermore, if political stability in so 
small a country as Jordan is vital to us, what 
about the internal affairs of larger and more 
important countries in that area? 

The Eisenhower doctrine, alone and with- 
out embellishment, was a major undertaking. 
It was an avowal that we would protect this 
area, if it wanted protection, from an aggres- 
sion rooted in international communirm. 
But whatever else this crisis in Jordan has 
been, and however much the Communists 
have shrewdly exploited it, its roots lie in the 
internal political stresses of the country, not 
in international communism. To inject our- 
selves into this situation is to go beyond the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

Some will reply that it is a logical exten- 
sion of that doctrine. They say the time has 
come for the United States to recognize its 
responsibilities in that whole area, whatever 
the internal forces that threaten the peace, 
because any explosion would benefit the 
Communists. 

Perhaps so. But if we are going to play 
around with such explosives, we had better 
be prepared to have them blow up in our face. 





Examiner Rules FTC Has No Power To 
Act on Food Fair Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent ruling by a Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion hearing examiner leaves a hole in 

our antitrust laws big enough to shove 

an industry through. 

The ruling is the subject of the fol- 
lowing story in the April 19; 1957, issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: 

EXAMINER Rutes FTC Has No Power To Act 
ON Foop Fam CasE—FIRM’s MEATPACKING 
OPERATIONS PLACED IT UNDER FaRM AGENCY 
ConTROL, HE MAINTAINS 
WasuHIncton.—A Federal Trade Commis- 

sion examiner ruled that the agency has no 

power to act against Food Fair Stores, Inc., 

Philadelphia, because the east-coast grocery 

chain operates a meatpacking plant. 

Examiner Frank Hier held that the Agri- 
culture Department has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over meatpackers. The Agriculture De- 
partment’s responsibilities extend, he added, 
even to a meatpacker’s nonpacking opera- 
tions. 

FTC staff lawyers argued that giving the 
Agriculture Department sole jurisdiction 
over companies with packing interests would 
lead to absurd results. According to the 
staff, Mr. Hier’s recommendation would per- 
mit a business to choose FTC or Agriculture 
Department regulation simply by acquiring 
or getting rid of a packing plant. 

The examiner, however, said it’s not up 
to him to interpret what he called the clear 
law. He noted that legislation is pending 
to give the Commission power to regulate 
the nonpacking activities of meatpackers. 

Mr.*Hier recommended dismissal of a 17- 
month-old FTC complaint against Food Fair. 
The chain was accused of inducing special 
promotional allowances from its suppliers 
which it knew or should have known were 
not being offered to its competitors. The 
dismissal order is subject to review by the 
full FTC. 

Food Fair is a large supermarket grocery 
chain along the Atlantic seaboard. Its sales 
in the 28-week period ended November 10, 
1956, were $279,373,768. Since 1945, Food 
Fair has operated a meatpacking plant in 
Elizabeth, N. J., which sells aout $25 million 
in meat products each year, the FTC said. 


As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CeLLeR] has pointed out, the meat 
packers’ exemption from surveillance by 
the Federal Tradé Commission “poses 
grave threats to the continued usefulness 
of the FTC and to its ability to proceed 
against unfair and discriminatory prac-" 
tices by any American company.” 

The Packers’ and Stockyards Act of 
1921 took away from the Trade Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over unfair trade prac- 
tices in the meat packing and related 
industries and gave it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

A number of us would restore jurisdic- 
tion to the Trade Commission. The lead 
Jhas been taken by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. In the 
other body where hearings have begun, 
the amendment is sponsored by the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, Senator 
O’Manoney, and the senior Senator from 
Utah, Senator WaTKINs. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrELter], chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, has urged hearings 
on these bills in a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee’on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris], which appeared 
Rh ioe marae. AOEE 2h 1957, on page 

In that letter he pointed out that any 
industry—tire producers, battery manu- 
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facturers, automobile manufacturers 
integrated oil companies, or any othe, 
industrial giant—could squeeze through 
this loophole outside antitrust enfor. 
ment by the Federal Trade Commissig, 

The danger to our competitive free en. 
terprise system also has aroused th 
National Federation of Independen; 
Business, whose vice president, yy, 
George J. Burger, has written the {;). 
lowing letters to me and to the chairmay 
of the Federal Trade Commission: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 

OF INDEPENDENT BUSINEss. 

Washington, D. C. April 19, 1957 

Hon. LEE METCALF, ' 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. Cc. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Note my letter to 
Chairman Gwynne of the FTC and the at. 
tached copy of clipping. 

Truthfully it will take some men of your 
type to spearhead the fight to have immediate 
correction made of this situation. 

The remaining independents in the foog 
industry or the retail meat industry will bh, 
through if the Government and the adminis. 
tration doesn’t take the appropriate action, 

The platforms of both political parties cop. 
tained a pledge for allotit vigorous enforce. 
ment of the antitrust laws to protect smal] 
business. Now we put the question: “Will the 
pledge be kept?” 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce J. Burcer, 
Vice President. 


Ane a i a eee 
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APRIL 19, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN GwYNneE, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Jupce: You, no doubt, are well 
aware of the action of the examiner in ruling 
that the Federal Trade Commission has no 
power to act in the Food Pair case. 
If this wretched situation is allowed to 
continue, for practical purposes, due to 
divided authority in enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, it goes without saying, as we 
review the scene, that antitrust laws are 
worthless to protect the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. 
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This ruling will also cause a new defense 
for those who are charged under the FIC 
Act with alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

With airlines being exempt from antitrust 
laws, interstate carriers, and food chains 
where they are operating a meatpacking in- 
stitution, we wonder where it is all going to 
end. 
It is our hope that the Commission vill 
take appropriate action in the present Con- 
gress in seeing to it that a correction is 
forthcoming at the earliest possible moment. 

With some other cases pending—not ap- 
plying to the FTC—we put the question: 
“When does equal justice under the law 
prevail?” . 

Would you be kind enough to bring my 
letter to the attention of your fellow com- 
missioners, and as the National Federation 
is committed by its nationwide membership 
for all-out vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, we will leave no stone unturned 
to bring about this correction. 

Waiting to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


The Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation, of San Francisco, Calif. de- 
scribes the situation as follows: 
FTC Says Ir Has NO Jurispicrion OvER Ri 

TaIL GROCERY CHAIN WHICH OWNS A MEAT 

PACKING PLANT 

A Federal Trade Commission examine 
issued an order on April 18, 1957, to dis 
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1957 
for lack of jurisdiction, a complaint 


miss, Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
examiner, 


Federal Trade Commission had 


that Food Fair Stores, Inc., had 
the Robinson-Patman amendment 
to the Clayton Act by inducing special pro- 

tional allowances from food suppliers 
which the company Knew were not being 
offered to its smaller competitors. 

Food Fair is @ supermarket grocery chain 
of 238 stores the Atlantic Seaboard 
having an annual business of $475 million. 
The company also operates a meat packing 
plant in Elizabeth, New Jersey. Food Fair 
js listed and licensed by the Department of 


He 


’ letter to 
d the at. culture as @ packer. 

Examiner Hier said the Packers and Stock- 
n of your Act is clear and unambiguous and 
mmediate vides that “the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion shall have no power nor jurisdiction 
so far as relating to any matter which by 
this act is made subject to the jurisdiction 
Secre ot 

‘= conan Examiner Hier has thrown 
the American business community into a 
chaotic situation. Mr. Hier has stated that 
any company under FTC jurisdiction can 
escape supervision of its trade practices by 
acquiring a 20 percent interest in a meat- 
packing plant. 
ER, This is a problem of great importance 
sident, because the Department of Agriculture does 
not have the legal power to administer the 
), 1957. provisions of the Clayton Act or the pro- 
yision of the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment. Furthermore the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
relating to monopolistic acts and unfair 
competition are almost altogether neglected 
because the Department of Agriculture has 
no staff to enforce its responsibility in this 
field. 
Enforcement in the Department of Agri- 
culture is also lacking for still another rea- 
son, The Packers and Stockyards Branch 
is relegated to a commodity Division in the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and is super- 
vised up the line by economists and research 
specialists who have no specialized training 
in the field of monopolistic practices or 
unfair competition. In fact, the enforce- 
ment of fair trade practices would interfere 
with the regular work of the Department 
in which these men are interested. 
Ih addition to these unfavorable factors 
for effective enforcement in the Department 
of Agriculture, it should be noted that USDA 
does not have an appropriation for an en- 
forcement staff, but in recent years the 
Department has vetoed every effort of the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch to obtain 
an appropriation for this purpose. 

For instance, last year the branch re- 
quested that $200,000 be placed in the USDA 
budget to employ personnel to start en- 
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noment, 
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uestion: 
the law 


ring my forcing the meatpacker provisions of the 
yw coms act. The entire amount requested by the 
deration branch was knocked out of the budget by 


ibership 
he anti- 
nturned 


the Department itself. The request was not 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget or 
the Congress. mn 

The Department of Agriculture also has re- 
fused to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion from’Congress for enforcement purposes 
for the year beginning July 1, 1957. The De- 
partment has opposed the establishment 
of @ separate agency within the Department 


for enf 
t of Agriculture is 


R, 
ident. 
ers As- 
if., de- Uniess the Departmen 

willing to ask for an adequate appropriation, 
and to establish a separate enforcement 
Within the , to conduct this 
work, there is no chance for effective enforce- 
ment of fair-trade practices in that agency. 
Accordingly, your association has asked 
other business organizations to cooperate 
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xamine? 
to dis- 
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with us in restoring supervision of meat- 
packer practices to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ‘There probably will be no satis- 
factory enforcement of laws dealing with 
fair competition until all businessmen are 
under the same law and the same degree of 
enforcement. 

We strongly urge our members to write 
their Senators and their Representatives in 
Congress to support S. 1356, H. R. 5282, H. R. 
5283, and H. R. 5454. Passage of these bills 
could bring about proper public regulation of 
unfair trade practices, 


As this law stands, any company un- 
der Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion can get out from under by buying 
a meatpacking plant. Congress should 
act promptly to plug this loophole which 
is a threat to our competitive free enter- 
prise system. 





The Vital Role of American Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to speak to a group 
of women before whom Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, the able Treasurer of the United 
States, delivered a speech. I had the 
honor to introduce her. Iask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have prepared 
regarding women prominent in govern- 
ment in this country, together with a list 
of such women, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘THe Virat RoLE oF AMERICAN WOMEN 


On several occasions, I have commented 
upon the increasingly significant role played 
by American women throughout our entire 
Nation. 

Americans understand and welcome this 
fact. 

By now, it is no particular news to the 
American people to point out that women 
already own an estimated two-thirds of the 
national wealth, or that women already con- 
stitute one-third of America’s labor force. 

What may not be generally realized, how- 
ever, is the welcome extent to which Ameri- 
can women are coming into their own—in 
occupying positions of importance in the 
business, political, professional and public 
service life of our land. 


MRS. PRIEST, GUEST OF INVEST LUNCHEON 


Yesterday, I had the pleasure of being host 
at a luncheon of the National Invest-in- 
America Committee. 

One of our honored guest speakers was the 
able Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. 
Ivy Baker Priest. She symbolizes, I believe, 
the vital role which women play in our 
economic life—as investers, as taxpayers and 
in many other financial capacities. 


OUTSTANDING WOMEN LEADERS IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Recently, I noted an article by Josephine 
Ripley in the Christian Science Monitor, in 
which she enumerated some cf the outstand- 
ing women like Mrs. Priest, who have been 
serving in government with high distinction. 
_ Included among them are, of course, such 
excellent public servants as former Ambassa- 
dor Clare Booth Luce; the former Assistant 
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United States Treasurer, and later Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Catherine 
B. Cleary, of Milwaukee; the former Deputy 
Administrator of Civil Defense, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Howard; the former Deputy Director of 
Foreign Operations, Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton. 

And currently, we enjoy the continued 
services of the Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, Mrs. Alice 
Leopold; the Chairman of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Cullough Lee; our representative on the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord; the newly nominated 
Ambassador to Norway (formerly Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland) Mrs. Francis Willis. 
(Mrs. Willis symbolizes, in turn, the very 
welcome increase in the participation of 
women in America’s Foreign Service.) 

So, too, in the honored ranks of Govern- 
ment, are the newly confirmed Director of 
the Children’s Bureau, Katherin Oettinger, 
who succeeds another outstanding woman, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot. 


ABLE MEMBERS IN LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Of course, here in the Senate we are proud 
of the invaluable services of the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH]. In the 
House of Representatives too, is a sizable 
contingent of able women legislators of both 
parties. 


WOMEN SERVING AT HIGHER LEVELS 


In still another article in the Monitor, in 
this instance, by Mary Handy, a significant 
fact was pointed out: In 1870, only four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the women working 
had executive-level jobs. In 1930, that pro- 
portion of higher-level workers had risen to 
3 percent, and by 1956 the level had gone up 
to 6 percent. 


APPOINTMENT OF WHITE HOUSE ASSOCIATE 
PRESS SECRETARY 


And recently, within the past few weeks, 
no less a personage than the President of the 
United States has rightly recognized wom- 
en’s higher level role, by appointing Mrs. 
Anne Wheaton as Associate Press Secre- 


* tary at the White House. 


ENCOURAGE RISING FROM THE RANKS 


I am pleased to comment on this general 
subject, because, in my judgment, every 
possible encouragement should be given to 
this trend. 

This Nation needs skilled manpower and 
skilled womanpower. Even more important, 
it needs skilled brain power—irrespective of 
sex—brain power for the advancement of 
this Republic. : 

We cannot afford to squander any talent. 
We cannot allow individuals of great promise 
to be kept at lower employment levels, 
simply because they happen to be of the fair 
sex. 

We learned during World War II through 
the WACS, the WAVES, the Women Marines, 
the SPARS, how we benefited as a nation 
when we secured women’s services, virtually 
alongside their fighting men. 

Yes, we learned, too, through our experi- 
ence with wartime factories, from Rosie, the 
Riveter, that women are ready, willing, and 
eager to serve their land in ever-new capaci- 
ties. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AS MOTHERS 


Naturally, their primary responsibilities 


- Tightly remain as mothers of the race, as 


guardians with their husbands of the Na- 
tion’s homes. But that need not detract 
from their appropriate contributions else- 
where. 

I send to the desk now a few brief supple- 
mentary comments, along with a long and 
enheartening list of top women leaders se- 
lected by the Eisenhower administration. 

This list comes, incidentally, from the 
office of Miss Bertha Adkins, assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Commiitee, 
in her own right, one of our most prominent 
women leaders. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these com- 
ments and the list be printed at this point 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


If each of us looked at our respective 
States, we could quickly find an outstanding 
group of women who amply represent the 
type of woman leader whom I am describing, 
and whom I am seeking to encourage. 

We would find them in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in the League of 
Women Voters, in the American Association 
of University Women, in the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, in the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
in innumerable other religious, ethnic, social, 
professional, and other groups. 

We would find them in the Republican and 
Democratic Party units at the grassroots. 
We would see them serving with and for the 
Nation’s hospitals, schools, orphan homes, 
welfare institutions, underprivileged service 
centers, and in many other connections. 

Were time and space no factors, I could 
cite a great many such fine ladies from my 
own State of Wisconsin. 

A LEADING WOMAN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


I shall, however, set forth a few brief facts 
concerning one particular woman whose fine 
record has come to my attention from folks 
who highly respect her. 

She is not from my State, but rather re- 
sides here in the District of Columbia where 
there is no Senator nor Representative to 
speak up in this manner for folks of merit, 

And she is not in government, but rather 
is in private enterprise. 

This particular woman has served as past 
president of the local Soroptimist Interna- 
tional. 

She is vice president of the Connecticut 
Avenue Association, and an active member of 
the board of directors of the Central Charge 
organization. 

She has been prominent in the field of giv- 
ing public recognition to what is well de- 
scribed as “juvenile decency.” (I refer to 
the fact that most of our youngsters are 
fundamentally decent, and only a handful- 
less than 5 percent—become juvenile delin- 
quents.) 

During the past 12 years, she has been 
serving our veterans at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, helping to rehabilitate them. 

When the news of the magnificent Hun- 
garian rebellion against Communist tyranny 
flashed to the world, she was one of the first 
here in the District area to take action. She 
and her employees eagerly agreed on the do- 
nation of proceeds of a portion of their busi- 
ness time for Hungarian relief. Similarly, 
she has arranged to bring several Hungarian 
refugees here to become self-supporting Job- 
holders. 

Her field—her business—is one which an 
uninformed person might not ordinarily 
think of in terms of a major United States 
business. And yet it is one, according to 
economists. It is that of dancing instruc- 
tion. 

The lady of whom I speak is the president 
of the Arthur Murray Studios of the Metro- 
politan Washington area. She-is also re- 
gional director of 25 studios in 8 States and 
the District. : 

Her District business is, I understand, the 
most successful such franchise operation out 
of many such successes in the Nation. And 
she has built it herself during less than 20 
years. She has built it with the philosophy 
of service, the sound, spiritual philosophy of 
contributing to character and human de- 
velopment. 

She herself represents the ideals she seeks 
to advance, for she started humbly as a clerk 
in the Chase National Bank at $65 per month. 
And she worked her way up—an enterprising, 
dedicated woman in a so-called man’s 
world—a pioneering woman, who grew with 
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what had been an unknown industry, but 
what is now a vast industry throughout the 
Nation. 

Indeed, the industry is extending overseas, 
for she is opening up a studio in Frankfort 
shortly—the first such American studio on 
the European Continent. 

The lady’s name is Ethel Fistere. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
this fine lady, or even any of her associates. 

I select her as an example—a worthy ex- 
ample—of folks whom we may not know, 
but whom we may well admire. 


CONCLUSION—*LET WORLD’S WOMEN TAKE NOTE 


Known or unknown, famous or less fam- 
ous, in public or in private life, in everyday 
matters or in unique jobs, they are render- 
ing significant service to the Nation. 

In light dancing, or in serious diplomacy, 
in Wall Street or Main Street, I say: “More 
power to our women of ability—in serving 
this Nation.” 

Let the women of the world take inspira- 
tion from the women of America—from the 
Helen Kellers of America who have con- 
quered every conceivable handicap, from the 
Susan B. Anthony’s who have championed 
womens’ equal role, from the women column- 
ists and the women presidents of corpora- 
tions and women scientists and educators 
and leaders in all walks of life. 7 


Tor WoMEN APPOINTMENTS IN THE EISEN- 
HOWER ADMINISTRATION 
(Listed in order of appointment) 

1. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby,’ Houston, Tex. 
(member of President’s Cabinet) (resigned), 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare... 

2. Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Bountiful, Utah, 
Treasurer of the United States. 

3. Mrs. Oswald B. Lord,’ New York, N. Y., 
United States Representative on Human 
Rights Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; elter- 
nate United States representative to the 8th 
session of U. N. General Assembly (1953); 
alternate United States representative to 
the 9th session of U. N. General Assembly 
(1954); alternate United States representa- 
tive to the 10th session of U. N. General 
Assembly (1955); alternate United States 
representative to the llth session of the 
U. N. General Assembly (1956). 

4. Mrs. Daniel J. Schenider,t Lakewood, 
Colo., Superintendent of the United States 
Mint at Denver. 

5. Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce,’ Ridgefield, 
Conn., United States Ambassador to Italy. 

6. Mrs,. Katherine G. Howard,’ Boston, 
Mass., Special Adviser to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator (served first as Dep- 
uty Administrator), member, National Civil 
Defense Advisory Council. 

7. Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn,’ Omaha, Nebr., 
United States Representative on Status of 
Women Commission, United Nations. 


8. Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton,’ Red Oak, 


Iowa, member, Public Advisory Group on 


Refugee Relief Program, Department of 
State, formerly Deputy Director for Refu- 


(resigned, June 1954), Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury (first named Assistant United 
States Treasurer). 

11. Mrs. Georgia France McCoy, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Assistant to the , De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

12. Mrs. Rae V. Biester,’ Drexel Hill, Pa., 
Superintendent of the United States Mint at 


Philadelphia. 

13. Mrs. Lottie Randolph, Columbus, Ohio, 
Assistant to Administrator, Farmers’ Home 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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14. Miss Mildred E. Reeves,’ Washinety 
D. C., Associate Judge, Municipal Cour, ~ 
the District of Columbia. « 

15. Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey (re 
signed), South Burlington, Vt., member, 44, 
visory Board, United States Post Oftice p,. 
partment. 7 

16. Miss Frances E. Willis,’ Redlang, 
Calif., United States Ambassador to Swit. 
zerland. . 

17. Mrs. Elizabeth Shirley Enochs,’ Lortoy, 
Va., United States technical delegate on qj. 
recting council of American Internationa} 
Institute for Protection of Childhood. 

18. Dr. Bess Goodykoontz,' Iowa, alternate 
United States delegate, directing councjy of 
American International Institute for Proteo. 
tion of Childhood. 

a -. Mrs. Wendell Willkie," New York city, 

20. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr." Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., members, American Battle Mony. 
ments Commisison. 

21. Mrs. Wilfreda J. Lytle, Wilmington 
Del., Director, Women’s Activities (Second 
Region), Federal Civil Defense Administr;. 
tion. 

22. Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Portland, Oreg 
Director, Transportation Research, Bureay 
of Transportation, United States Post Office 
Department. 

23. Mrs. Daphne Leeds, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Assistant Commissioner of Patents, De. 
partment of Commerce. 

24. Miss Roberta Church, Chicago, I1., con. 
sultant to minority groups, Department of 
Labor. 

25. Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee,’ Port. 
land, Oreg., formerly member, Board of Pa. 
role, Department of Justice. 

26. Mrs. Frances P. Bolton,’ Cleveland, 
Ohio, United States representative, eighth 
session, United Nations Genera! Assembly, 

27. Mrs. F. Peavey Heffelfinger,’ Wayzata, 
Minn., alternate United States delegate to 
UNESCO (United Nations) conference in 
1953. United States delegate to eighth and 
ninth general UNESCO conference in Monte- 
video in 1954 and 1956, respectively. Also, 
in 1953, public member, 16th session of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, Geneva, 1953. 

28. Miss Cleta Smith,’ St. Louis, Mo., United 
States collector of customs at St. Louis. 

29. Mrs. Olivia Erpenbach,! Minneapolis, 
Minn., collector of customs at Minneapolis, 

30. Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid,’ New York, 
N. Y., member, Government Contracts Com- 
mittee. : 

31. Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, Ithaca, N. Y, 
member, advisory committee to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

32. Mrs. Frances Lee,’ San Mateo, N. Mex, 
member, Inter-American Commission of 
Women, Department of State. 

33. Mrs. Raymond Sayre,’ Ackworth, Iowa, 
member, Agricultural Advisory Commission; 
member, Commission on Congressional and 
Judicial Salaries. 

34. Mrs. Alice K. Leopold,’ Weston, Conn, 
Assistant to Secretary of Labor for Women's 
Affairs; also Director of Women’s Bureau, 
Labor Department; public member, Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

35. Mrs. Lovilla Lalor, Santa Rosa, Calif, 
Director, Women‘ Activities (region 7), Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

"36. Mrs. Ada Mucklestone, Chicago, I, 
Director, Women’s Activities (fourth region), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

$7. Mrs. Frances Diehl, San Francisco, 
Calif., Director, Reception Center, San Fran- 
cisco (liaison with visiting governments 
guests and exchange students for U. S. State 

$8. Mrs. Carmel Carrington Marr, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assistant to the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 
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99. Mrs. Jessie Vann," (term expired), 
pittsburen. Pa., member, Internatioral De- 
yelopment Advisory Board. 

40, Mrs. Anna A. Mitchell,» West Hartford, 
conn., United States collector of customs at 


41. ox ‘Jane Morrow Spaulding, Charles- 
ton, W. Va-» consultant, Foreign Operations 


saministration. 

42. Mrs. Mildred C. Ahigren,* Whiting, Ind., 
Public Advisory Board, Foreign 
| operations Administration. 

43. Mrs. Frances Nolde, Reading, Pa., con- 
sultant in Defense Air Transportation. 

44. Mrs. Pearl ©. Pace,’ Burkesyille, Ky., 
member, Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 

n. 
eon Jessie D. Sayler,1 Savannah, Ga., 
Dnited States collector of customs at Sa- 
ore Frances Lee,’ San Mateo, N. Mex., 
only woman member, American delegation 
to the Inter-American Conference at Caracas 

(March 1954). 

47. Mrs. Edna Basten Donald,* Grand 
Island, Nebr., member, National Assay Com- 

on. 
— Mrs. Ralph D. Keeney,’ Somersville, 
Conn., member, National Assay Commission. 

49, Mrs. O. Blake Willcox,s Englewood, 
N. J., member, National Assay Commission. 

50. Mrs. Edward A. Pool, New York, N. Y., 
member, National Assay Commission. 

51. Mrs. Philip J. Woodward, Winchester, 
Mass., Assistant Administrator for Education 
(region 1), Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 

tion. 

"2 Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes. Vermont, 
member, United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange. 


53. Mrs. Helen Chapman,’ Jerseyville, I11.;_ 


54. Mrs. Percy Maxim Lee,’ Farmington, 
Conn.; 

55. Miss Helen G. Irwin,’ Des Moines, Towa; 
56. Mrs. Lucille Leonard,’ Providence, R. I.; 
57. Dr. Susan Riley,’ Nashville, Tenn., 

members, Foreign Operations Council, For- 

eign Operations Commission. 

58. Mrs. Myra Glazier Kenney, Worcester, 

Mass.; 

59. Mrs. J. B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., mem- 

bers, Council of Consultants, Small Business 

Administration. 

60. Mrs. Gladys Forsyth, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Board of Field Advisers, Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

61. Mrs. Emmert T. Bowlus,’ Frederick, 
Md., Comptroller of Customs, Port of Balti- 
more, Md. - 

62. Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
member, Council of Consultants, Small Busi- 
ness Administration. ; 

63. Mrs. Ann Louise Ferris, Allegan, Mich., 
Civilian Defense Officer (Evacuation), Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

64. Mrs. Charles W. Weis, Jr.,1 Rochester, 
N. Y., member, Federal Civil Defense Advi- 
sory Council, : 

65. Mrs. Jean W. Fuller, Los Angeles, Calif., 
National Director, Women’s Activities, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

66. Miss Winifred G. Helmes, St. Paul, 
Minn., Assistant Director, Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. 

67. Dr. Mary P. Holleran,1.Hampton, Va., 
United States Representative on Inter- 
American Cultural Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

68. Mrs. Katharine Dixon Agar,’ Chicago, 
Ill, member, United States Commission for 
Celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the 
Birth of John Marshall. 

69. Miss Catherine Cleary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
National Council on Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. ? 

70. Miss Louise Baker, Lincoln, Nebr., Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Re- 


——$—$— 
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habilitation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

71. Mrs. Howard Coffin,? Washington, D. C., 
member, Hamilvion Bicentennial Commission. 

72. Mrs. Margaret Patterson; New York, 
N. Y., member, Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

73. Mrs. J. Madison Blackwell,t New York, 
N. Y., member, 1955 Annual Assay Commis- 
sion. 

74. Mrs. D. Ray Murdock, Greenburg, Pa., 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

75. Mrs. R. Henry Norweb,' Cleveland, Ohio, 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

76. Miss Lucy M. Seiler,’ Philadelphia, Pa., 
member, 1955 Annual Assay Commission. 

77. Mrs. Margaret Cathcart, Lake Forest, 
Ill., member, Soo Locks Centennial Commis- 
sion. 

78. Mrs. Rae C. Hooker,’ Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., member, Soo Locks Centennial Com- 
mission. 

79. Mrs. Charles A. Dean, Jr., Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich., member, Soo Locks 
Centennial Commission. 

80. Mrs. Julie B. Kirlin (resigned), Boston, 
Mass., advisor, Office of International Trade 
Fairs, Commerce Department. 

81. Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
consultant, Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

82. Dr. Althea K. Hottel,1 Bala Cynwd, Pa., 
United States Representative, Social Com- 
mission of. Economic and Secial Council, 
United Nations. : 

83. Miss Francis Knight, Washington, 
D. C., Director, Passport Division, Depart- 
ment of State. 

84. Dr. Martha M. Eliot,’ Washington, D. C., 
Alternate United States Delegate, Eighth 
World Health Assembly, Mexico City, 
May 10-June 4, 1955. 

85. Miss Mary H. Donlon,’ Kinderhook, 
N. Y., member United States Customs Court. 

86. Dr. Katherine G. Bloyley,’ Keuka Park, 
N. Y., member, Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 

87. Mrs. W. Greg Smith, Denver, Colo., 
Director, Women’s Activities (Sixth Region), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

_ 88. Mrs. Pearl Wates, Thomasville, Ga., 
Director, Women’s Activities (Region Three), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

89. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cusack,’ Winchester, 
Mass., Alternate United States Representa- 
tive, United Nations Children’s Fund. 

90. Associate Justice Jennie Loitman Bar- 
ron, Brookline, Mass., Delegate, United Na- 
tions Congress on Prevention of Crime. 

91. Mrs. Robert Low Bacon,? Long Island, 
N. Y. 

92. Miss Elizabeth B. Howry,’ Jamestown, 
R. I. 

93. Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, D. C. 

94. Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., Washington, 
D. C. 

Members, Commission to plan civic center 
in Washington, D. C. 

95. Mrs. Frances B. Crowninshield,t Boca 
Grande, Fla., member, Boston National His- 
toric Sites Commission. 

96. Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris,’ Denver, Colo., 
member, International Development Advisory 
Board (2 years). 

97. Mrs. Bernice B. Cronkhite,1 Cambridge, 
Mass., member, Board of Foreign Scholarship 
(2 years). 


98. Mrs. Margaret M. Conant,’ Glen Dale, 


Md., member, Board of Advisers, Federal Re- 
formatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

99. Mrs. Mildred E. Younger,’ Los Angeles, 
Calif., member, Board of Advisers, Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

100. Mrs. Hazel H. Abel, Lincoln, Neb., 
member, Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission. ‘ 

101. Mrs. Sherman Post Haight,? New York, 
N. Y., member, Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission. 
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102. Mrs. Oscar A. Ahligren, Whiting, Ind., 
Assistant to National Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department. 

103. Mrs. Isabella J. Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Assistant to Assistant Secretary for Program 
Analysis, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

104. Mrs. Nicholas (Alice Roosevelt) Long- 
worth, Washington, D. C., member, United 
States Delegation to Inauguration of the 
President-elect of Brazil, January 30, 1956. 

105. Mrs. William E. Martindale,’ Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

106. Mrs. Dorothy Young,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 

107. Miss Mamie Woodcock,' Salisbury, Md. 

108. Mrs. Grace Bamonte Damour,’ New 
York City, N. Y. 

Members, 1956 Annual Assay Commission. 

109. Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn,’ Omaha, Neb., 
(1956) United States Representative on 
Status of Women Commission, United Na- 
tions. 

110. Mrs. Christine Unger, Denton, Tex., 
Director, Women’s Activities (region 5), Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

111. Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton,’ Red Oak, 
Iowa, member, United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

112. Mrs. Faye Hartman,’ San Diego, Calif., 
director, San Diego office, Federal Housing 
Administration. 

113. Mrs. Clover Todd Dulles, New York 
City, N. Y., member, Board of Advisers, Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va. 

114. Mrs. Mary Dilworth Barnes,’ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., member, Board of Advisers, Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va. 

115. Mrs. Helen C. Russell,1 San Francisco, 
Calif., United States delegate to the Ninth 
Session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

116. Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee,’ Port- 
land, Oreg., member, Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

117. Miss Corma Mowrey,* Charleston, 
W. Va., member, President’s special people- 
to-people group to promote understanding 
and friendship throughout the world. 

118. Miss Anna Lord Strauss, New York 
City, N. Y., member, President’s special peo- 
ple-to-people group to promote understand- 
ing and friendship throughout the world. 

119. Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr.,’ 
New York City, N. Y., member, President's 
special people-to-peopke group to promote 
understanding and friendship throughout 
the world. 

120. Mrs. Eva Bowring,* Merriman, Nebr., 
member, Federal Board of Parole. 

121. Mrs. Grace Christian, Ocean City, 
N. J., Director of Women’s Activities (region 
1), Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

122. Miss Catherine Kelly,) Washington, 
D. C., judge of municipal court, District of 
Columbia. 

123. Dr. Katherine .G. Byley,t Keuka Park, 
N. Y., reappointed, board of foreign scholar- 
ships. 

124. Mrs. Katherine Neuberger, Red Bank, 
N. J., member of 1957 Annual Assay Com- 
mission. 

125. Mrs. Charles S. Payson, New York, 
N. Y., member of 1957 Annual Assay Com- 
mission. 

126. Mrs. Oswald B. Ford,’ New York, N. Y., 
reappointment (January 1957), United States 
representative, Human Rights Commission, 
Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations. 





1 Indicates Presidential appointment; 
others are departmental or career appoint- 
ments. 
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Giant Business Expands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the danger of growing big 
business monopoly control of our country 
was recently stated by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, former United States Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. Lehman, one of the greatest men 
ever to serve in the United States Con- 
gress, is well qualified to discuss this 
most important question. 

His warning is that 4 dozen corpora- 
tions now control more than a fourth of 
the United States product, though there 
are 4 million companies at work. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks Mr. Lehman’s article which 
was published in a recent issue of the 
New Leader, of New York: 

GIANT BUSINESS EXPANDS 
(By Herbert H. Lehman) 


Fortune magazine recently published a 
study of the 50 largest firms in each of the 
major fields of the American economy, with 
figures on their 1955 sales, assets, and net 
profits. It is an old story that in steel, au- 
tomobiles, and oil production, for instance, 
a few giant firms are clearly dominant. It is 
less generally understood, however, that eco- 
nomic concentration is growing in almost 
every sector of our economy. Today, almost 
every line of business is dominated by the 
giants: 

The 50 largest insurance companies have 
90 percent of all the assets of all insurance 
companies. 

The 50 largest manufacturing companies 
made 27 percent of the sales made by all 
manufacturing companies—and there are 
325,000 manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all fields, 
together, made sales of $86 billion, or about 
28 percent of the total gross national product 
of the United States. 

One company, General Motors, made a net 
profit in 1955 of over $1 billion, on assets 
of $6 billion, with sales amounting to about 
$12.5 billion—a sales turnover equivalent to 
3 percent of the gross national product of 
the United States. 

No wonder that thoughtful men in the 
business world are raising the question: 
“How big is too big?” The monthly pub- 
lication of the American Institute of Man- 
agement raised this question editorially and 
concluded that, when a firm attains a sales 
volume that equals more than 1 percent of 
the gross national product, it is just too big 
for the health of the national economy. 

Today, our entire economy is coming to 
consist of a few giants and swarms of ants, 
the ants being small businesses. There are 
4.2 million separate businesses in America, 
of which perhaps a thousand are truly big- 
business firms. According to a United Press 
survey, there are 78 firms with assets of 
more than a billion dollars each. These are 
the giants. 

If we wish to retain an economic system 
based on competition, new rules must be 
written—very soon—to protect the ants 
against the giants, and the consuming pub- 
lic against both. Something had better be 
done promptly about mergers, for one thing. 
The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
there were 617 mergers in 1954, 846 in 1955, 
end 905 in 1956. Many of the mergers have 
been spectacular, the merging of two already 
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large corporations to make.one giant—and 
to eliminate one further source of competi- 
tion. ‘ 

I have been especially interested in bank 
mergers, since I was once a banker myself. 
During 1955, 225 banks, with total assets of 
$9.6 billion, were merged, consolidated, or 
acquired by other banks. During the 6- 
year period between 1950 and 1956, 830 banks, 
with assets of $18.6 billion, were merged, con- 
solidated, or acquired. These took 
place, for the most part, in the key indus- 
trial areas of the country; they were part of 
the process whereby big banks grew larger 
and smaller banks were swallowed up. 

Today, there are about 14,000 commercial 
banks in America. Twenty-four of these 
are giants, with a billion dollars or more of 
assets each. In California, there is the fabu- 
lous Bank of America, with resources of over 
$9 billion. In New York City, two giants, 
Chase-Manhattan and First National City, 
each have resources of over $7 billion; New 
York also has 4 $3 billion banks and 2 $2 
billion banks. Together, these eight banks 
have some three-fourths of all the deposits 
in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand, through merger and 
consolidation, when—and I say this on the 
basis of my own experience in banking— 
a $500 million bank (certainly a billion- 
dollar bank) can do everything in the public 
interest which a $4 billion, $7 billion, or $10 
billion bank can do. In other words, there 
is no economic justification for the expan- 
sion. 

Within the last 6 years, 137 banks in New 
York State have been merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. The resources 
of the banks which have thus disappeared 
were $10 billion, almost a sixth of the total 
resources of all banks in the State. The 
story is the same in numerous other States. 

California, for example, had long been the 
scene of bank mergers and consolidations. 
By 1950, California had only 149 banks—com- 
pared to over 600 in Kansas. But, between 
1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of the 149 
California banks were merged, consolidated 
or otherwise taken over—a reduction of over 
60 percent in the number of banking institu- 
tions in this huge State. 

The end result is not only a decreased 
number of banks and less competition, but 
a more highly centralized control of the 
Nation’s financial system. 

The development of bigness and monopoly 
control in banking has been parallel to that 
in many other lines of economic endeavor. 
The giant business firms not only dominate 
our economy to an increasing extent; they 
are beginning seriously to affect our culture, 
our education and the intellectual climate of 
our times. Certainly they have the greatest 
access to the mass media—television, radio, 
and the press. Their actual and potential 


effect on political life requires sober study 


and consideration of possible countervailing 
measures. 

In becoming the major employer in the 
United States, big business has been building 
up a series of collectivist bureaucracies which, 
in my judgment, are far more dangerous to 
the future of this country than the Govern- 
ment -bureaucracies against which big-busi- 
ness spokesmen have complained for years. 
In speaking of corporate bureaucracies, I am 
concerned with employees involved in the 
administrative, technical, professional and 
managerial functions of big enterprise. 

A new professional class is developing 
alongside the educators, doctors, lawyers, 


of our college graduates; recent surveys have 
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shown that most graduating senior; tod 

want.to work for big corporations. op) 7 
very small percentage seem to want to ste ’ 
their own businesses or their own Practica, 

The big corporations offer good Pay, job 
security and prospects for advancemen: 
What is more, they offer a way of life. The 
employee is to give not only re 
talents and devotion but also his conform); 
The engineers, scientists, and technologis, 
lawyers, statisticians, public-relations a 
perts, advertising experts, merchandisers_ 
all these making up the corporate bureay 
cracies are being pressed into a single mold, 
The individual is induced to fuse his identi, 
into that of the corporation, to become a 
“organization man.” 

The leaders of big business and Govern. 
ment today pay lipservice to individualism 
and individual enterprise. In fact, their 
support is being given to the new Philosophy 
of action identified with Madison Avenue 
with its emphasis on form and approach 
rather than content and substance. 

According to a report of the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics, over 90 percent of the Te. 
search engineers and scientists employed by 
commercial and nonprofit, organizations 
work for big businesses. It should be noted 
that the Federal Government—particularly 
the Defense Department and the Atomi, 
Energy Commission—is supporting most of 
the research and development work being 
done today. Of $7 billion being spent an. 
nually for research and development in the 
United States, $4 billion is being contrib. 
uted in one form or another by the Govern. 
ment. This $4 billion is being expended gq). 
most entirely through the big corporations, 
According to the Defense Department, 95 
percent of the Federal funds being spent 
through commercial companies on scientific 
research and development is being paid out 
to corporations having more than 500 em. 
ployees. Thus, the Government research 
program is helping to attract engineers, sci- 
entists and technologists to the ranks of big 
business, and to promote economic concen- 
tration. 

One of my chief worries as far as big busi- 
ness is concerned is the lack of democratic 
controls, or of any controls. The huge cor- 
porations, with their tremendous power over 
so many phases of our nationai and individ- 
ual lives, are responsible only to the balance 
sheet and to the profit-and-loss statement. 
This is the only responsibility-which man- 
agement has even to the stockholders, the 
theoretical owners. In these huge corpora- 
tions, of course, there is no real relationship 
between management and ownership. In 


‘most cases, management is self-perpetuating 


and has no real constituency at all. Perhaps 
one answer to the situation lies in requiring 
the management of publicly held corpora- 
tions to show some measure of democratic 
TresponsibiJity both to the stockholders and 
to the public. 

We need some new and original thinking 
on this whole subject, and on the particular 
problem of corporate bureaucracy, what it 
does to those who become part of it, and 
what it does to the pattern of national 
thought and life. 





Negative Action on Suez 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 28, 
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LOS today 1, is worthy of the attention of our 

S. Only , Mimyeagues: ; 

nt to st NecaTive ACTION On SuEZ 

a Preetices, failure of the Security Council to take 
Pay, fob positive steps to solve the Suez Canal 

ce ment. HE. Jem on behalf of the international com- 

ye The ity means that Egypt has succeeded in 
Only his ving @ national solution. To be sure, 

onformit ee jor Henry Cabot Lodge, in urging 

pnologists the Egyptian plan for canal operation 

tions ex ‘given @ trial,” asserted that American 

andisers sjescence in Nasser’s program “must be 

nia jonal,” and that payment of canal 


‘is identity 
ecome an 


‘ ! py United States flag vessels would con- 
ye to be made under protest. But once 
uation of this kind has been recognized 
facto, it is extremely difficult to alter. 


1 Govern. the unilateral Egyptian declaration on 
wvidualism 4] management is accepted by the Se- 
act, their Council and the maritime nations, 


»hilosophy isonally and under protest, Egypt 
1 Avenue, fee Pn prineiple, and the practical ap- 
®pproach ME tion of the document, as Mr. Lodge said, 
3 ends largely on Egypt.” That is pre- 
en the situation which France and Britain 
of the re. > arms to avert. 

P loyed by Beypt—and the Soviet Union concurs in 
nizations gues that by registering the Egyp- 
ee , declaration on the canal with the 

ar. 


€ Atomi 


y ited Nations it becomes an international 


. vument. But it is an instrument that 
3 Most of n be revoked by the nation that compiled 
ork being The Egyptian delegate, Omar Loufti, 
‘pent an- TEs on to say that Egypt would be willing 
nt in the HB join in “a solemnly and internationally 
Conti jing commitment in the form of a re- 
) Governs ‘mation Or @ renewal of the 1888 con- 
weed a ntion.” But, as Guillaume Georges-Picot 
nye France pointed out, “Egypt is * * * re- 
en ng its right to place its own interpre- 
U8 Spent Mion upon the convention of 1888, accord- 
sclentite TE. to which it claims that it is entitled to 
Paid out nt Israeli ships or vessels from passing 
ae Ss ough the Suez Canal.” 
—_— The Egyptian declaration dpes provide for 
ie of aid arbitration of disputes over canal traffic 
ot management. This may be the means 
a weby the question of free passage of 
big busi and all other—ships can be guar- 
6 Dusl+ Biisteed, If it: out after this fashion, 
ae other major crisis over the canal could be 
va a ded. But the international community, 


individ- 


nments and shippers alike, cannot be 
re that this result will ensue. There is no 








balance : 
nty, no guaranty. Arbitration is at 

be taslow process. If Egypt decided, to use 

oot imaginary example, that ships of the Swiss 
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mublic constituted a threat to Egyptian 
vereignty, and banned the canal to vessels 
ying the white cross, presumably the issue 
uld be taken to an international tribunal. 
ut in the meanwhile, costly voyages would 
interrupted; vital trade might be dis- 
d, and since there would be no provision, 
umably, for international enforcement of 
arbitration award, it might be defied. Or, 
en if it accepted the Judgment, the Egypt- 
n administration of the canal might re- 
eat the offense on another occasion. 
Trade is a sensitive medium of interna- 
onal intercourse. It rests, in the long run, 
ha body of accepted doctrines and a series 
practicable routes. If the routes are sub- 
to changing conditions without notice 
become uneconomical. There are many 
ces, of inspection, of pilotage, of tolls, of 
talth regulations, that could make the Suez 
age costly and irksome. Resort to in- 
mational arbitration might be too slow 
correct abuses of this kind—even if it was 
le to do so, In New York City subway 
iders are familiar with the form of slow- 
own sometmes used by transit unions— 
at of running trains by the book, carrying 
ut existing regulations to the point of ab- 
udity. Such violations of the spirit of the 
ules are extremely difficult to prove in court. 
The best solution for a situation in which a 
donal government operates the Suez Canal, 





h speed and decision in case of violations 
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of the letter or the spirit of the interna- 
tional rights involved. Egypt has rejected 
this solution. As Mr. Lodge said: “In view 
of this lack of provision for organized and 
systematic cooperation between Egypt and 
the users there is no assurance that the six 
requirements [set up by the Security Council 
before the outbreak of hostilities last No- 
vember] will in fact be implemented.” 

With this uncertainty it certainly cannot 
be said that the Suez crisis has ended. The 
first major test will come when an Israeli ship 
seeks to pass through the international wa- 
terway. Then the canal users must make 
it crystal clear that Israeli’s cause is their 
cause, and that the denial of rights to one 
nation threatens the rights of all. The 
United States has a particular responsibility 
to see to it that the assumptions on which 
Israel withdrew from Gaza and the Sharm 
es-Sheikh are made good in this respect. 
Beyond that issue, there is need for continu- 
ing negotiations, continuing pressure, to 
demonstrate to Egypt that the international 
character of the Suez Canal must be clearly 
established. 





Jurisdiction Over Monopolistic Acts or 
Practices on the Part of Persons En- 
gaged in Commerce in Meat and Meat 
Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, this morning opened hearings 
upon a bill introduced by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTKINs] and 
myself to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act by transfering to the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction over the 
enforcement of the antitrust features of 
that law. 

It may be of interest to point out that 
the first attempt to bring about the en- 
actment of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, for the regulation of the meat in- 
dustry, was a bipartisan proposal by one 
of my predecéssors, the late Senator John 
B. Kendrick, Democrat, of Wyoming, and 
the late Senator William S. Kenyon, Re- 
publican, of Iowa. That was more than 
35 years ago. The act was finally passed 
early in the administration of President 
Harding, who signed the law in May 1921. 

It is evidence of the bipartisan charac- 
ter of the effort of Congress to regulate 
commerce in the public interest that 
this new bill is sponsored in this session 
by a Democrat and a Republican. I am 
happy to be associated with the Senator 
from Utah in this effort, which has wide- 
spread support throughout the country, 
and concerning which the Senator from 
Utah gave the first testimony this morn- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his cogent and persuasive argu- 
ment in support of the proposed legisla- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the argu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY, 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, ON S. 1356, 
CONFERRING UPON THE FTC JurRISDICTION To 
PREVENT MONOPOLISTIC ACTS OR PRACTICES 
AND OTHER UNLAWFUL RESTRAINTS IN COM- 
MERCE BY CERTAIN PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
COMMERCE IN MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
Mr. Chairman, in a free enterprise econ- 

omy, the most effective regulator of eco- 
nomic activity is competition. Operating 
through the market forces of supply and 
demand, price competition is the best and 
most effective device for allocating resources 
to the production and subsequent sale of 
those goods or products for which demand is 
greatest. Also, such competition in the 
market for consumer preference is the best 
guaranty for improving product quality and 
maintaining prices which are fair to both 
producer and consumer. 

As the economy has become more and more 
complex, so has the nature of competition. 
In some industries a relatively small number 
of firms has come to dominate economic 
activity. In some cases this has been due 
to superior management and business skill. 
In other cases it appears to have been the 
result of competitive practices which are 
not commensurate with the public interest. 
Price manipulation and unfair trade prac- 
tices have been used to eliminate competition 
and to render neutral the forces of supply 
and demand. 


COMPETITION A BIPARTISAN CONCERN 


The public has come to expect and demand 
that government reinstate, where possible, 
and maintain by law as much price and other 
competition as the public interest necessi- 
tates in those areas of the economy in which 
it works badly or where little of it exists. 
This public concern is reflected in the plat- 
forms of both poHtical parties. It is a matter 
of bipartisan concern. 

For example, the 1956 Republican platform 
declares: 

“The Republican Party has asa primary 
concern the continued advancement of the 
well-being of the individual. This can be 
attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free, and creative, ever building 
new wealth and new jobs for all the people. 

“We believe in good business for all busi- 
ness—small, medium and large. We believe 
that competition in a free economy opens 
unrivaled opportunity and brings the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

Republicans also at that time pledged 
themselves to “a continuously vigorous en- 
forcement of antitrust laws” (p. 7). 

On the other hand, members of the Demo- 
crat Party at their 1956 Convention pledged 
themselves to maintaining “competitive con- 
ditions in American industry,” and likewise 
“to the strict and impartial enforcement” of 
the laws “designed to prevent monopolies and 
other concentrations” of economic power 
(p. 18). 

Thus both of our major political parties 
are committed to the objective of maintain- 
ing a free and expanding economy by foster- 
ing the growth of competition. For this 
reason, among others, I was happy to join 
with the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee in sponsoring S. 1356. This bill 
is designed to prevent monopolistic acts or 
practices, and other unlawful restraints in 
interstate commerce by persons engaged in 
processing and distributing meat and meat 
products. This S. 1356 does by— 

1. Amending the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act so as to return to the PIC jurisdic- 
tion over the meat packing and distributing 
industry, and by— 

2. Amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act so as to eliminate the authority the 
USDA has to prevent unfair trade practices 
under title II of that act, but which it has 
not effectively administered for 30-odd years. 

Although S. 1356 repeals the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture over packers, 
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as authorized in title II of the Packers and—such competition can exist only where pro- 


Stockyards Act, it leaves undisturbed the 
jurisdiction of the USDA over the operation 
of stockyards, which is contained in title 
III of that act, as well as his special juris- 
diction over dealers and handlers of live 
poultry, which is provided for in title V. 

In regard to title III, I want to point out 
that the Department of Agriculture has been 
and is doing a commendable job. This is at- 
tested to by the description of its activities 
in this connection which are found in its 
Report on Current Activities and Problems 
Under the Packers and Stockyards Act, is- 
sued April 4, 1957. 

Although the study giving rise to this re- 
port was prompted last February by the 
pending introduction of S. 1356, which would 
transfer title II authority to regulate pack- 
ers back to the FTC where it was originally, 
about 75 percent of this report is devoted to 
the embellishment of my observation con- 
cerning title III. Also, planned future ex- 
pansion of packers and stockyards activities 
by thé Department of Agriculture apparently 
consists entirely of title III operations. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the only 
increase in funds for fiscal 1958 requested 
by the USDA for Packers and Stockyards Act 
administration is an item of $178,000 “to 
provide improved supervision of stockyards 
posted under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and to post additional yards.” 

On the other hand, not one dollar is re- 
quested to expand the almost nonexistent 
title II operations, whose transfer back to 
the FTC is provided by S. 1356. The 25 per- 
cent of the self-appraisal report, which re- 
fers to title II activities, makes it very plain, 
in my judgment, that title I administra- 
tion, in effect, is practically nonexistent. 
These hearings, Mr. Chairman, I am sure, 
will amply develop this point, and, therefore, 
I shall not elaborate at this time. 

Before discussing in detail my reasons for 
co-sponsoring S. 1356, I want to make a few 
general observations. . 

UNFAIR COMPETITION CONDEMNED 


First, I want to make it plain that no 
packer, large or small, or other business firm 
engaged in slaughtering or processing meat 
products has anything to fear from the 
return of title II authority to the FTC, pro- 
vided their business behavior and trade prac- 
tices conform to the norms outlined in the 
antitrust laws, which are designed to main- 
tain and foster price as well as product 
competition. 

Likewise, my action should not be con- 
strued as an attack upon big business. Big« 
ness per se is not to be condemned. In 
fact, much of the comforts of everyday liv- 
ing which we all enjoy is made possible by 
economies of production which only large- 
sized firms can achieve. Only when big 
business uses its superior bargaining power 
and economic resources in a manner not 
consistent with the public interest—in this 
case to eliminate competition by unfair 
means, is it to be condemned. 

By the same token, in co-sponsoring 
S. 1356, I do not intend to cast reflection 
upon any particular firm now doing busi- 
ness in the slaughtering or meat processing 
industry. Rather, I have been prompted 
to join Senator O’Manoney in sponsoring 
this legislation for two major reasons: 

First, in light of the poor economic posi- 
tion in which most livestock producers find 
themselves, and the tremendous increase in 
direct buying from livestock producers, I 
believe it is imperative that proper scrutiny 
be maintained over the trade practices of 
firms slaughtering livestock and processing 
and distributing meat products so as to 
permit the existence of as many mark: 
e@iternatives for producers as the nature of 

the industry will permit. Fair competitive 
bidding should give producers higher prices 
than otherwise would be the case. And 


ducers have marketing alternatives. 

Second. I believe it is in the public interest 
that FTC control be extended over packers 
which enter into other sideline businesses— 
businesses which now escape such control be- 
cause of USDA inaction, but whose competi- 
tors are subject to FTC control. The same 
need for public control applies to food firms, 
especially food chains, which now can acquire 
packing plants, or a substantial interest in 
one, and thus escape FTC supervision over 
their entire operations. 

I shall discuss these two reasons in some 
detail at this point: 


STOCKMEN NEED PROTECTION 


Mr. Chairman, several million farmers, 
ranchers, and stockmen produce meat ani- 
mals for market. With respect to cattle, the 
bulk of such animals are marketed during a 
period of a few weeks each fall. Most pro- 
ducers, especially in the great western range 
States, as you know so well, must market 
their animals at that time regardless of the 
prices offered, because they either do not 
raise eriough feed to carry the stock until 
prices are more to their liking, or they can- 
not afford to buy feed for that purpose. A 
great number—essentially the small opera- 
tors—must sell at that time in order to meet 
pressing financial obligations. As you know, 
most ranchers operate on a basis of “borrow 
it in the spring and pay it back in the fall.” 
Still others must sell during the fall market- 
ing season in order to meet the costs of daily 
living. 

In recent years these forced fall marketings 
have been even heavier than normal, because 
of the effects of drought and the cost-price 
squeeze. High livestock numbers, caused by 
excessive feed-grain production on lands di- 
verted from wheat~-and cotton production 
under the price support and acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota programs, also 
have contributed to-heavier marketing and 
low prices. These factors combined have 
served to virtually eliminate any bargaining 
power which producers might have had under 
more normal conditions. 

Especially is this true in light of the in- 
crease in direct buying over the past 10 years 
from livestock producers. For example, 
whereas in 1946 the largest overall packer 
purchased directly frem producers 20 percent 
of the cattle it slaughtered, this figure had in- 
creased to 32.7 percent by 1956. Whereas the 
same firm purchased directly 37.1 percent of 
the calves it slaughtered in 1946; in 1955 it 
purchased directly from producers 52.1 per- 
cent. There has also been a marked upward 
trend in direct buying by the next 9 largest 

overall packers during the past 10 years. 

Since the subcommittee will develop this 
point, and all its ramifications later, I shall 
not pursue the matter further at this time, 
except to call to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion the fact that producer organizations are 
very concerned about this upward trend in 
direct buying and the effect it has upon the 
prices their members receive in light of their 
weak positions. An example of 
this concern is provided by the following res- 
olution adopted by the Utah Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation at its 38th annual convention held 
at Salt Lake City on December 7 and 8, 1956. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


“DIRECT SELLING 
“Whereas we strongly recommend that the 
Utah Cattle Association members refrain 
from consignment selling of livestock direct 


slaughtering thrives on a glutted market. 
It takes all of the gamble out of and 
gives the packer an assured profit with no 
investment and accomplishes nothing for 
the grower except to get rid of his stock and 
stop his feed bills. This is not buying, and 
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it is not selling. We, therefore, con 
three forms of consignment selling: 
‘grade and yield,’ ‘price on grade,’ an 
on rail;’ and 
“Whereas this system takes advantage 
split grading. The producer is paig on ae 
basis of only three grades, while the m, 
is marketed by the packer on the basis of _ 
many as 14 grades. Parts of the Carcass a 
be sold at @ much higher grade and prin 
than that which the producer is crediteq. a ; 
“Whereas packers also often trim enueneal 
before weighing and take advantage of shring 
for hot weight. Direct selling to packers r 
duces livestock prices. A high Percent of 
the better quality cattle move direct to pack. 
ers leaving cattle of lower quality to more 
through markets and determine prices jy the 
major markets of the West. In turn, thes 
unrealistic low prices serve as the basis for 
pricing more direct to packer sales. Packers 
are also eliminated as potential buyers at our 
markets by these direct shipments—this r. 
duces competition and prices at the markets. 
Therefore be it . ; 
“Resolved, That we must return to compet. 
itive bidding on cattle if producers are to 
get full market value for their cattle.” 
On the buyers’ side of the market, by con. 
trast, we find that less than 500 federally in. 
spected plante—which for the most part are 
not individually owned firms, I might adqq— 
and less than 1,000 nonfederally inspecteq 
plants are engaged in slaughtering and meat 
processing. It also should be noted that 19 
national concerns which own the bulk of 
these plants, slaughter approximately 50 per- 
cent of the cattle, 66 percent of the calves, 
70 percent of the hogs, and 77 percent of the 
sheep coming under Federal inspection. 
In an industry where the buyers are few 
in number and the sellers are great in num. 
ber, it is evident that the buyers are ing 
position to set the prices they will pay and 
the sellers have only the option of “taking 
it or leaving it.” Where all the dictating a 
to price is done by the buyers, it behooves 
us to maintain as many market outlets as 
possible for livestock producers. who obvi- 
ously under these circumstances at best, 
have a very poor bargaining position. Also, 
in an industry where the buyers’ side of the 
market is dominated by a few national oper- 
ative concerns, this is not an easy task. 

Producer organizations at the grassroots 
level in increasing numbers are expressing 
concern about this situation. For example, 
at the Utah Cattlemen's Association conven- 
tion mentioned above, the following resolu- 
tion was also adopted: 

“Whereas this year has probably been the 
‘worst for cattlemen since the early 1930's, 
yet packer and retail profits are at an all- 
time high; and 

“Whereas we feel our problems have been 
increased by the large spread between live 
cattle and retail prices; and 

“Whereas chain stores and retail organi- 
zations have become so big that they can, un- 
oa aa pe influence our markets: Therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That we commend the investi- 
gation being made by Senator Joserx C. 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming, into the possible 
manipulation of our markets by the large 
retailers and producers.” 

At its 50th annual convention held Janu- 
ary 8-9, 1957, also in Salt Lake City, the Utah 
Wool Growers Association adopted this reso- 
lution: 

“Utah woolgrowers desire to offer complete 
cooperation with the O’Mahoney subcommit- 
tee of the Senate in its hearing relating to 
the apparent collusion between packers and 
chainstores in the processing, sale, and mét- 
chandising of our meat products and we lend 
every effort to make these hearings complete 
and informative.” 2 


SMALL BUSINESS SUFFERS 


In the present situation, it is in the publi¢ 
interest—which is commensurate with that 
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ndemn gy tock producer, the consumer, and 
g; namely goey t packer—to insure 
ANd ‘pricg os ynfair trade practices do not lead to 
; ns er concentration by elimination of com- 
vantage of Pion, In this connection, I point to the 
id on the : platform of the Republican Party, 
the meat ich P “the continuation and im- 
basis of ag ovement of our drive to aid small business.” 
arcass i business,” the platform added, “can 
Nd price » forward to * * * @ continuously vig- 


dited; ang mys enforcement of antitrust laws.” 



















































1 CArcasses "enactment of S. 1356 will clearly facilitate 
> Of shrink » enforcement which, in my opinion, is 
ackers re. - lacking as far as prevention of unfair 
—— of wot tices is concerned in the meat 
‘t tO pack. ang and processing industry. 
7 to move # Now Poa well aware of the fact that this 
ices in the is favored among others, by an associa- 
Urn, these jon representing, in the main; small inde- 
basis for MB dent packers who slaughter about 70 
Packers Sercent of the livestock in 9 Western States, 
ers at our Mi uding my Own State of Utah. While 
—this re- BB oce independent packers are concerned 
markets; yout the entry of the national packers— 
specially the big 10, which account for 77 
© compet. ercent of the meat animals slaughtered in 
TS are to Min. United States—into the markets of these 
tle.” 9 States, as Cosponsor of S. 1356, I am 
t, by con. mly concerned that use of unfair-trade prac- 
erally in. ‘ees does not aid or impede such entry. 
t part are Iam equally aware of the fact that another 
sht add~ HM. iation which represents, by and large, 
inspected ne interests of these national packers is not 
and meat HM ny actively and openly opposed to this bill, 
d that 10 but even used its influence to try to keep 
| DUIK of Much legislation as S. 1356 from being intro- 
ly 50 per- HMM Guced in the first place. 
he calves, For these reasons, I want to make it very 
nt of the n that the provisions of S. 1356 will be 


tion. 

5 are few 
in num. 
are ina 
pay and 


forced by the FTC just as vigorously 
against an independent packer engaged in 
unfair trade practices as it will against a 
national packer, On the other hand, I want 
to reiterate that no packer, large or small, 


: “taking has anything to fear if this bill becomes law, 
aa ‘8 BR unless it is engaged in unfair trade practices. 
a Taking the meat packing industry as a 


hole, my first concern is that no packer or 
distributor, big or small, independent or na- 
ional, take unfair advantage of the already 
bargining position of the livestock pro- 
The marketing arrangement which 
s call monopsony is characterized 
by few buyers and many sellers. This situa- 
tion by and large is descriptive of the meat 
packer-producer relationship. In such a 
marketing situation, if ail the buyers within 
tracking or shipping distance are owned by 
the same parent company, or if they are 
owned by but 1 or 2 such companies, the 
seller, perhaps as a result of a common pol- 
icy in the first instance, and price leadership 
in the second instance, is not likely to get a 
price for his animals which is the result of 
teal competitive bidding. Thus, generally 
speaking, the producer might just as well 
sll to the closest plant and take what he 
can get. 

RESPONSIBILITY ABDICATED BY USDA 


Where such a situation exists, or where 
there is only one packing ®plant or other 


ho obvi- 
at best, 
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organi- 
can, un- 
herefore 


investi- 


sEPH C. buyer, it certainly would ‘be in the best in- 
possible terests of livestock producers to insure the 
1e large prevention of unfair-trade practices which 


could prevent the entry of competitors, or 
serve to eliminate or control existing com- 
Petitors. The USDA in my judgment is not 
supplying such regulation, supervision, or 
enforcement today, mor has it fcr over 30 
years. How could it, when such responsibil- 
ity here in Wi is literally buried in 


d Janu- 
he Utah 
\is Teso- 


omplete 
ommit- 


ting to the Trade Practices Section (staffed by three 
ers and individuals) of the Packers and Stockyards 
1d meér- Franch of the Livestock Division of the Agri- 
we lend cultural Service? , 

omplete This section not only is responsible for 


Preventing unfair trade practices under title 
T, whose transfer to FTC is the purpose of 
8. 1356, but also under title III which deals 
vith stockyards. By no stretch of the imag- 
lation is it reasonable to conclude that 
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these undoubtedly capable people can pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the food busi- 
ness—the largest industry in this country, 
Although the Packers and Stockyards Branch 
has 20 field offices, most of their work, as 
the Department’s self-appraisal report indi- 
cates, is in connection with activities relat- 
ing to the regulation of stockyards, or title 
III enforcement, which is not disturbed by 
S. 1356. Not one person is engaged full 
time in title II enforcement. 

Now, this is not to be deemed criticism of 
the personnel of the Trade Practice Section 
or the Packers and Stockyards Branch itself, 
but it is meant to be criticism of several 
national administrations for the almost com- 
plete lack of action in the past to comply 
with the congressional mandate given the 
USDA in 1921 to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices in the meat-packing industry. The 
simple facts are that the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch has no enforcement staff for 
administration of the fair-trade practices 
provisions of title II of the act relating to 
packers. Testimony given to this subcom- 
mittee by a former head of that branch indi- 
cates that it cannot even investigate com- 
plaints, let alone take effective action. Why 
the Packers and Stockyards Branch does not 
even require packers to submit reports con- 
taining data which is most essential in the 
detection of unfair trade practices. 

As the Department indicated in its report 
on the Packers and Stockyards Act: 

“The annual reports of meatpackers are 
received by the 20 district offices that are 
maintained by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch, * * * Information contained in 
these reports is primarily concerned with 
ownership, organization, and financial con- 
dition. * * * The annual reports of the top 
four packers are forwarded to the Washing- 
ton office of the Branch where they are re- 
tained in a permanent file. 

“Although the annual reports of packers 
are received, there is no tabulation or statis- 
tical analysis made of the information con- 
tained in them for the purpose of determin- 
ing industry trends, problems, or conditions” 
(p. 14). 

One might logically ask, as 4 result: For 
what purpose are these reports reviewed? 
Why are they not reviewed for the purpose 
of determining industry trends, problems, or 
conditions? Why even require reports in 
the first place unless they are reviewed in 
order to carry out specific objectives of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act? 

As concerns title II, the Department is 
charged with the responsibility of preventing 
unfair trade practices by meatpackers, yet 
these reports do not even require packers to 
show losses on their meat, nonmeat food 
products, and nonfood product operations. 
Yet such information generally is essential 
to determine whether a firm is absorbing 
losses in one area in order to eliminate com- 
petitors, but making up the loss in other 
areas where it already dominates the market. 
If none but the reports of the top four pack- 
ers are sent to Washington how could the 
Department ever detect various market shar- 
ing arrangements which limit competition 
for livestock and mean lower prices to pro- 
ducers? The odds are that it could not make 
such a detection, let alone produce evidence 
sustainable in a court of law. 

In a given situation where there were 
several packers, including independent firms, 
a livestock producer might not receive much 
higher prices than would be the case if 
only one were to bid for his animals. But 
this much is certain: the prices he could 
expect to receive would not be any. lower 
than those he otherwise wouki receive if 
he were limited to a single buyer, and if 
there is really competitive bidding, there is 
@ geod chance that such prices would be 
higher. 

Now opponents of this bill have voiced op- 
position on the ground that “there is no 
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monopoly in meat packing.” This is a truism 
Another is that “there is no use to lock the 
barn door after the horse is stolen.” No, 
the problem is not one of correcting monop- 
oly; rather, the problem is one of prevent- 
ing unfair trade practies which serve to 
eliminate competition and thus create, or 
tend to create or increase monopoly con- 
trol over the market. Should the latter 
happen, it is equally certain that livestock 
producers will receive lower prices than 
would be the case if some price competition 
existed. 


UTAH STOCKMEN SUPPORT S. 1356 


It is this concern which has led many 
grassroots producer organizations to support 
the return to FTC of the authority to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry. In this regard, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to read the following let- 
ter to me from Mr. Edward S. Crawford, 
executive secretary of the Utah Cattlemen's 
Association dated April 10, 1957. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“This letter is to advise you that on April 
6, 1957, the executive committee of the Utah 
Cattlemen’s Association met and adopted 
a resolution favoring the transfer of the trade 
practices section of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to the Federal Trade Commission, 
as proposed in S. 1356 and H. R. 5282/’ At 
its 50th convention in January of this year, 
the Utah Woolgrowers Association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We are in accord with the proposal to 
place the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. We feel that there will 
be a more direct contact between the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the packers 
and stockyards.” 

In an explanatory letter dated March 13, 
1957, Mr. James A. Hooper, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Utah Woolgrowers, informed me 
as follows: 

“We received your letter of March 1, 1957, 
which enclosed S. 1356 together with a state- 
ment you made at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the bill. * * * Your statement is 
very well put, and we concur with your bill 
S. 1356.” 

I am sure the subcommittee has received 
many similar expressions from producer 
groups at the grassroots level in other States. 


“PACKERS AND FOOD CHAINS ESCAPE REGULATION 


Mr. Chairman, transfer of control over 
packers from the FTC in 1921 to the USDA, 
and subsequent nonenforcement since then 
by that Department have given rise to an- 
other situation, which, in my judgment, 
warrants return of title II authority to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Many packers sell numerous nonmeat’ 
products, and own and operate other types 
of business enterprises besides packing 
plants. 

In January 1957 the FTC published an ex- 
cellent study on Industrial Concentration 
and Products Diversification in the 1,000 
Largest Manufacturing Companies: 1950. 
This study indicates that: 

1. 6.6 percent of the total shipments made 
by the largest five companies principally 
engaged in the sale of fresh meats consisted 
of 14 classes of nonmeat food products such 
as: Butter, dairy products, shortening and 
salad oils and oleomargarine. 

2. Eleven and six-tenths percent of the 
total shipments made by the largest eight 
companies engaged principally in the sale of 
fresh meats consisted of 62 classes of non- 
food products such as soap and glycerine, 
grease and tallow, feed and fertilizer, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Significant for our purposes here is the 
observation contained in the study that: 

“With * * * 2 exceptions, all of the ship- 
ments in industries other than fresh meats 
or prepared meats were made by the 4 
largest of the 8 companies principally en- 
gaged in fresh meats. These companies 
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carried on extensive manufacturing opera- 
tions not necessarily a part of the produc- 
tion of fresh meats and prepared 
meats. * * * The 4 companies shipped 
varying numbers of a total of 21 classes of 
food products and 51 classes of nonfood 
products” (pp. 64-65). 

Yet these packer-owned enterprises now 
are not subject to FTC regulations as con- 
cerns unfair trade practices, because the 
parent concern is a packer, although non- 
packer-owned competitors are subject to 
such FTC contro]. This gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to packer-owned, nonmeat-process- 
ing businesses. An example of this situa- 
tion is provided in a case identified as Docket 


No. 6409. This is a case in which the FTC 


brought an action against a. large national 
packer for alleged false advertising in con- 
nection with the sale of oleomargarine. The 
action had to be terminated on March 30, 
1956, because the company involved was a 
packer, exempt from FTC jurisdiction by 
reason of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This practice by packers has, in turn, led 
food chains and other nonpacker firms to 
buy a small interest in a packing plant or 
similar processing facility. Such action en- 
ables them to qualify as a packer and to 
escape FTC enforcement of unfair-trade prac- 
tices carried on by their related enterprises, 
and through USDA nonenforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, the trade prac- 
tices carried on by their newly acquired pack- 
ing plants also escape supervision. Such a 
situation is well illustrated by the United 
Corporation, et al. v. FTC, case (110 Fed. (2d) 
473). In this instance, action was brought 
against the corporation which then was en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of canned 
meat products. After the FTC had filed its 
petition, the defendant corporation acquired 
an interest in several packing companies. It 
then filed a motion for dismissal of the FTC 
complaint on the grounds that it was a 
packer, and thus not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the FTC. In granting the defendant's 
petition, the court said: 

“The Commission, while virtually conced- 
‘ing that petitioner at the time of the entry 
of its order came within the definition of a 
packer as contained in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, contends that it had jurisdiction 
because petitioner had not acquired that 
status at the time of the filing of the petition 
before it. The facts as to this are that the 
petition was filed March 31, 1937. Petitioner 
acquired 20 percent of the stock of Montel, 
Inc., April 12, 1937 and 20 percent of the 
stock of Emmart Food Products Co., May 1, 
1937. The order was not entered until Au- 
gust 2, 1939. As early as 1936 petitioner had 
entered into a contract entitling it to a one- 
fifth interest in the business of Montel, which 
was then operating as a partnership (p. 274). 

“When petitioner here, by acquiring stock 
in Montel, Inc., and Emmart Food Products 
Co., became a packer within the meaning of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Trade Commission had no further 
power of regulation over it; and the fact that 
the Commission may have been considering 
regulation under a complaint theretofore 
filed is immaterial (p. 476). 

“For the reasons stated, the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission will be set aside 
for lack of jurisdiction over the business of 
petitioner” (p. 477). 

Mr. Chairman, such activity by food chains 
seems on the increase. The reason is ob- 
vious. If they can escape FTC control by 
purchasing a packing facility, and the USDA 
continues to maintain an inadequate en- 
forcement agency, they will have more flexi- 
bility in their operations than otherwise 
would be the case. Where this happens, the 
result is to give them a freedom of operation 
their competitors cannot enjoy. But such 
freedom—exemption from unfair trade prac- 
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tice regulations—could well be destructive of 
our free-enterprise system, since it gives them 
an unfair advantage over their competitors 
and thus a means of eliminating publicly 
desired price competition. 

A more recent case can be identified as 
PTC Docket 6458. On November 21, 1955, 
the Federal Trade Commission filed a com- 
plaint against Food Fair Stores, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, alleging that the corporation had 
engaged in unfair-trade practices prohibited 
by the FTC Act by contracting with suppliers 
to buy certain items for an anniversary sale 
at prices lower than the prices these suppliers 
were asking from the corporation competi- 
tors. It is to be noted that this alleged 
violation had nothing to do with the opera- 
tion by Food Fair of a meatpacking plant it 
owned in New Jersey. 

On March 20, 1957, Food Fair filed a mo- 
tion with the FTC in which it was asked that 
the original complaint be dismissed on the 
grounds that the corporation was in the 
packing business and, consequently, not sub- 
ject to the Federal Trade Commission Act as 
to its trade practices. It was argued that 
the corporation was subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. In its brief filed in sup- 
port of the motion to dismiss, this food chain 
had the temerity to cite part of the remarks 
I made at the time 8S. 1356 was introduced as 
evidence of the fact that FTC did not have 
jurisdiction in the matter. In part, the mo- 
tion stated: 

“Senator WaTkIns, of Utah, the author of 
a bill (S. 1356) now pending in the Senate 
to confer upon the Commission jurisdiction 
in precisely the situation in issue here, stated 
the following on the floor of the Senate on 
February 25, 1957, in support of his bill: ‘I 
believe it is in the public interest that PTC 
control be extended over packers which enter 
into other sideline businesses—businesses 


which now escape such control because of 


USDA inaction, but whose competitors are 
subject to FTC control. The same need for 


public control applies to food firms, especial- 


ly food chains, which now can acquire pack- 
ing plants, or a substantial interest in one, 
and thus escape FTC supervision over their 
entire operation.’ ” 

On April 18, 1957, a hearing examiner of 
the Federal Trade Commission issued an 
order dismissing the complaint against Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., “for lack of jurisdiction,” 
just as Food Fair Stores had contended was 
the case in its motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint. This is a food chain, Mr. Chairman, 
operating 238 stores located along the At- 
lantic seacoast, which had gross sales of 
$475 million for the 1956 fiscal year. Yet, 
because it owns a packing plant in New 
Jersey, which by comparison during its 1956 
fiscal year did only $25 million worth of 
business, it will, if this order is upheld, be 
permitted to wholly escape adequate super- 
vision over all its operations. 

The hearing examiner in dismissing the 
complaint summarized the present status of 
the law, as presented by the FTC counsel, 
by stating that it leads “to absurd results 
enabling any concern to choose at will the 
regulatory authority, by simply or 
divesting itself of a packing plant. Or, put 
more crassly, by the simple expedient of buy- 
ing a load of chickens, wringing their necks, 
plucking their feathers, and selling their car- 
casses in commerce, any business in the 
Nation, even a tire or battery manufacturer, 
for instance, may escape regulation of its 
entire business by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, whose ‘expertise’ in the use, for in- 
stance, of brokerage, advertising allowances, 
service grants, and other devious means of 
competitive favoritism, is widely 
Thus, in the instant case, alleged com - 
tive discrimination in the use of advertis- 
ing allowances to push such nonagricultural 
products as floor wax, gum, and 
cleaning fluid is left exclusively to the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” ~— 
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As the hearing examiner further Poin 
out, the responsibility for removing th. a 
surdities of the law rests with the Congr 
This fact, he went on to say, is evidenced 
the recent introduction for passage by co, 
gress of S. 1356 to confer on the Fede 
Trade Commission the very jurisdiction con 
tended for here, and by the Statement 
its sponsor.” He then went on to quote », 
identical remarks I made when the subcom 
mittee chairman and I introduced sg, 13 
These are the remarks I read a moment ao, 
which Food Fair had quoted in its motion y 
dismiss the complaint. 


RELIEF SOUGHT FROM CONSENT DEcrEE 


Without doubt, in part at least, such acti, 
by food firms has stimulated the action take 
by three national packers to seek relief fron 
a 36-year-old consent decree they signed ; 
1920, which prevents them from handjip 
some 140 other food and non-food prody 
Such relief is essential, they say, if, ung, 
the circumstances, they are to compete og, 
favorable terms with food chains which hay 
and are acquiring packing plants. 

The history of the consent decree ang jt 
effect. upon Federal control of unfair trag 
practices in the meatpacking industry 
indeed interesting. In the years prior 
1921 and before passage of the Packers an 
Stockyards Act, the FTC’s investigation , 
packers resulted ‘in the filing of antitry 
suits by the Justice Department against som 
five national packers. Apparently rathe 
than face prosecution, these packers sign 
a consent decree which since then has pre 
vented them from: 

1. Dealing in 140 food and non-fo 
products, chiefly vegetables, fruit, fish, an 
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groceries. 

2. Using their distribution facilities 1 
the handling of any of these 140 products, 

3. Owning and operating retail me: 
markets. 

4. Dealing in fresh milk or cream. 


OBJECTIONS TO S. 1356 UNFOUNDED 


In 1921, when the Congress was considerin 
of legislation to regulate stockyard 
the five national packers, which had signe 
the consent decree, were able to convind 
Congress that prevention of unfair trad 
practices in that industry should be tran 
ferred from the FTC to the USDA. Material 
which have been circulated in opposition 
S. 1356 by the association representing thes 
large national packers, list four reasons whi 
a transfer was desirable then, and why su 
authority now should remain with the USDA 
The reasons given are: ; 

“1, Meatpacking, being at the time th 
country’s largest single industry, was of sufi 
cient importance to warrant establishmen 
of a separate, specialized agency. 

“2. The FTC was an investigative rath¢ 
than an administrative body, and hence di 
not have the power nor the specialize 
knowledge necessary to do an effective jo 
of administration. 

“3. Inevitably, there would be overlappin 
of jurisdiction between the Department 0 
Agriculture and the FTC, and much con 
fusion thereby created. 

“4. The Department of Agriculture had 
existence the necessary bureaus and pe 
sonnel to undertake administration of th 
act. Moreover, existing personnel were we 
equipped to undertake supervision of th 
complicated relationships characteristic 0 
the livestock and meat industry.” 

of the merits these argumenj 
may have had in 1921, it is evident from 
what I have already said that 36 years 0 
ineffective administration or nonenforce 
ment of title II renders them complete! 
valueless today. Experience clearly indicat¢ 
and the USDA self-appraisal report confirm 
this fact, that the Congress made 4 mistss 
when it transferred authority to reguls 
trade practices of packers from a specialize 
agency handling antitrust matters to 
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which did not then and does not now 
pave @ separate regulatory agency. Indeed, 
regulatory activities of the USDA are scat- 
tered piecemeal throughout its various 


agencies. 

ur. Chairman, a short review of USDA ex- 
perience in the administration of the Packers 
god Stockyards Act will make this conclu- 
even more obvious. Originally, the 
did establish a separate agency to ad- 
pinister the act. In 1927, however, this 
gency Was abolished and responsibility for 

istration was placed in the Bureau of 

Industry—a research agency. Dur- 
the 1940’s it was in the Production and 
warketing Administration—the price-sup- 
port agency. In the fall of 1953, responsibil- 
ity Was transferred to the Agricultural Mar- 

Service. 
Enforcement of the title II provisions re- 
‘nting to unfair trade practices today is 
‘aged in the Trade Practices Section of the 
mckers and Stockyards Branch of the Live- 
n ck Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Pete OME vice. This section, I repeat, is staffed at 
the Washington level by a handful of people. 
The great bulk of the work of this trade prac- 
vice section deals with title III activities— 
ockyards regulation, not prevention of un- 
weir trade under title II, whose 
lsansfer to FTC is provided by 8S. 1356. It 
ould be obvious to all that the odds against 
its being able to regulate the activities of 
nomic giants the size of many of these 
national packers and food chains are many 
mes ter than the odds David faced in 
nis battle with Goliath. What more effective 
way is there to escape proper public regu- 
jation, as expressed by the antitrust planks 
im the 1956 platforms of our two major polit- 
parties, than to transfer such antitrust 
quthority from an effective and specialized 
wency, such as the FTC, to another agency 
nd Department and insure its burial in a 
«tion which doesn’t have a single full- 
ime employee engaged in title II activities? 
Ahandful of people, in effect, are charged 
yith regulating the largest industry in this 
ountry—the food business. ; 


PUBLIC INTEREST REQUIRES ENACTMENT OF 
S. 1356 


Under such circumstances it should be 
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isiderin 
ck yard 
d signe 
convind 


ir trad plain that if the national packers obtain 
e tran ief from the consent decree, and if the 
ae is not given back its original authority 
Sition ¥ 


prevent unfair trade practices in this in- 
try, the result could have dire conse- 
nces for the public welfare. Small busi- 
ses in the meat packing and wholesale 
ad retail grocery industries can, and may 
ll fail in droves. The increase in mergers 
the meat packing industry is cause for 
gnuine concern. Livestock producers, as 
ll as producers of other food products, 
ould expect to see their already weak bar- 
> rathe@iimining positions further destroyed. The 
nce di numer, too, would face the prospect of 
-cialize@igowing monopoly control over the higher 
tive Jo tees he might be forced to pay. 

On this latter score, it is important to note 
at whereas over the past 10 years—1947 to 
the retail cost of meat products de- 
ined only 5 percent, in spite of the greatest 
in recent slaughter history, prices’ 
teived by producers declined by 29 percent. 
hese figures are revealed in the report Food 
Gost Trends, published April 15, 1957, by the 
Study Subcommittee of the House 
ture Committee (p.5). For our pur- 
here today, it is to be regretted that the 
tlal phase of the subcommittee’s work didi 
% include an investigation of the effect 
tion and the trend toward 
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fears ¢ ‘ical integration of production, processing, 
a ind distribution activities have upon prices 
nple ceived by producers and paid by consumers. 
dicae@ll Facets of the latter include the increasing 


— nd toward direct buying and the recent 
egula lief from the consent decree. The subcom- 


a tee, however, gave assurance that investi- 
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gation of mergers and vertical integration as 
they affect the price spread between what 
producers get and what consumers pay will 
constitute the next phase of the subcommit- 
tee’s activities (p. 8). 

Mr. Chairman, testimony received last 
June 21 by the Judiciary Committee’s sub- 
committee on monopoly and antitrust reveals 
a record of ineffective administration and 
nonenforcement of the title II provisions re- 
lating to packers contained in the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. One witness reported 
going to the Chief of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch in 1953 for the purpose of 
filing a complaint under title II against a 
national packer. The head of that Branch 
asked him not to file the complaint so that 
he personally could contact the alleged vio- 
lator and obtain his promise of future com- 
Pliance, since he had neither the staff nor 
funds even to investigate the complaint, if 
it were formally filed. This same witness 
indicated that his organization had given up 
going to this Branch becausé it never took 
action on any complaint ‘t had filed. The 
USDA self-appraisal report of Packers and 
Stockyards Act administration indicated that 
not even one formal charge has been made 
under title II in recent years, mainly because 
apparently not even a formal hearing on a 
complaint has been held by the Packers and 
Stockyards Branch. 


FTC JURISDICTION NEEDED 


In spite of these facts, the national packer 
association which opposes S. 1356, states in 
printed matter being circulated against this 
bill that “the same factors which influenced 
the decision in 1921 should have an impor- 
tant bearing on the issue today.” One of 
these factors, as I have pointed out—which 
the same group in 1921 said warranted trans- 
fer of the controls to the USDA—was that 
the FTC “did not have the power nor the 
specialized knowledge necessary to do an 
effective job of administration.” Well, this 
observation in reverse now dictates the re- 
turn of title II authority to the FTC. 

The desire of the national packers to take 
such authority away from the FTC and to 
give such control to USDA in 1921, and their 
desire now to keep it there seems predicated 
upon the common knowledge that the FTC 


_is an effective and efficiently operated agency. 


Too effective FTC administration, as far as 
they were concerned, led to the consent’ de- 
cree, which led to the transfer to the USDA, 
and now seems to be the basis of their oppo- 
sition to return that authority to the FTC. 
It is now amply clear, quite to the con- 
trary of such self-interest assertions, that 
the USDA personnel at the time of the trans- 
fer from FTC in 1921 were not “well equipped 
to undertake supervision of the complicated 
relationships characteristic of the live- 
stock and meat industry.”’ In fact, such 
personnel hardly even exist, let alone are 
they well equipped today for title II en- 
forcement. 


SOUND ADMINISTRATION DEMANDS TRANSFER 


On the other hand, it is certain that if 
the Congress is ever going to be able to get 
effective administration of the laws it passes, 
it must recognize the need to group similar 
functions together for administrative pur- 
poses. Sound principles of organization dic- 
tate the reasonableness of this position. We 
have only ourselves to blame when we estab- 
lish an independent agency, such as the FTC, 
to carry out a specific function like the pre- 
vention of unfair trade practices, and then 
proceed to dismember that agency by trans- 
ferring its functions to other agencies and 
departments not equipped nor staffed to do 
the job. j 

Now I have heard the argument that pack- 
ers are a vital part of agriculture, and, as 
such, the USD should be responsible for 
preventing unfair trade practices in that in- 
dustry. If this be so, and all logic is against 
it, then, by parity of reasoning, every other 
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processor of agricultural products is also a 
vital part of agriculture and such antitrust 
authority over them also should be exer- 
cised by the USDA. It likewise is difficult 
for me to understand why such an argu- 
ment now relied upon by the Department in 
opposing S. 1356 also did not apply when 
the USDA recommended that the Farm Credit 
Administration be transferred out of the 
Department and established as an independ- 
ent agency. Certainly credit is just as vital 
to agriculture as meat packing. 


Mr. Chairman, because I believe it sum- 
marizes the problem very concisely, I should 
like to read a letter dated April 5, 1957, which 
I recently received in support of S. 1356 from 
Mr. Alden K. Barton, chairman of the Utah 
State Board of Agriculture. This State offi- 
cial, who is in an excellent position to evalu- 
ate title II administration in the field, 
writes as follows: 

“Dear SENATOR WATKINS: I have reviewed 
Senate bill 1356 amending the antitrust 
laws relating to the meat-packing industry. 
I am in full accord with the statements you 
made before Congress in reJation to fair- 
trade practices not being enforced by the 
Department of Agriculture and recommend- 
ing that it could be efficiently handled under 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

“It seems to me that the Department of 
Agriculture has had more to do with the 
stockyards division than they were staffed 
to handle and have not had the trained 
personnel to properly administer the fair- 
trade practices of the packers. There seems 
to be a feeling that packers can become 
monopolistic as they are endeavoring to go 
into other business such as livestock feeding 
and retail business to cover up some of the 
practices which would eliminate them from 
the laws that were intended to govern such 
practices. 

“Another important practice which you 
mentioned is the chain stores going into the 
packing business in order to be exempt from 
the Federal Trade Commission supervision, 
It is felt by many that this is a bad prac- 
tice and should be controlled. * * * I know 
that the four large packers are opposed to 
your bill; that is evidence that they are 
fearful of having more rigid supervision 
from the Federal Trade Commission than 
they are now getting from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“If you would like my advice, I would cer- 
tainly favor Senate bill 1356. I feel it will 
be beneficial to the livestock industry. I 
also feel that anything that can be done to 
help the livestock industry should be the 
first order of business, under this high 
support program for basic commodities the 
livestock industry has suffered. I for one 
would like to do anything possible to help 
them out of the condition they are in at 
the present time. I have talked to several 
livestock men and they feel the same way 
that I have expressed myself to you. 


“Hoping you are successful in getting this 
bill through the 85th Congress. 
“Yours very respectfully, 
“UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
ARGICULTURE, 
“ALDEN K. BARTON, 
“Commissioner of Agriculture.” 
But there is another basic reason why this 

authority to prevent unfair trade practices in 
the packing industry should be returned to 
the FTC, where Congress originally placed it. 
Because of 36 years of nonenforcement, title 
It of the Packers and Stockyards Act has 
never been fully litigated. The courts, there- 
fore, have never been called upon to inter- 
pret the many and broad provisions which it 
contains. So from a practical standpoint, 
and in light of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, it might be several years before title 
II is fully litigated, so that effective action 
can be taken against alleged violators of the 
unfair trade practices provisions of that 
title. 
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In the meantime, if the national food 
chains and other food firms continue to ac- 
quire packing plants and thus escape FTC 
jurisdiction entirely, and the national pack- 
ers concerned get out from under the con- 
sent decree, this situation would result: 

1. A few large or giant firms would be able 
to set the prices received by producers not 
just of livestock products but a great many 
other farm products as well, and the prices 
paid by the consumer at the other end. 

2 The same few giant concerns would be 
able to eliminate thousands of small busi- 
nesses in all kinds of activities handling food 
products, 





Religious Groups Wage Peace With the 
Weapons of Understanding and Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
surplus food is a wonderful weapon for 
waging peace. There can be no ques- 
tion that the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy is served best by a warm- 
hearted, generous, and prosperous peo- 
ple. This is particularly effective today 
when so many people of the world are 
yearning for an opportunity to achieve 
even a minimal living standard and the 
security that goes with it. 

I am proud that religious groups in 
our country have taken the lead in using 
our abundant blessing of food in the in- 
terests of peace and of comfort to the 
unfortunate people in other countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert into the Recorp the 
, press release and a statement of the 
combined religious groups, Catholic Re- 
lief Services, Church World Service, and 
the United Jewish Appeal, which are 
part of their great effort in waging 
peace: 

One HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN SURPLUS 
Foops SENT TO NEEDY BY RELIGIOUS FaITH 
Groups—HANDLE 91.3 PERCENT OF ALL Com- 
MODITIES DISTRIBUTED TO HUNGRY ABROAD 
BY UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
New York, N.. Y., April 29.—American 

overseas relief agencies of the Protestant, Ro- 

man Catholic, and Jewish faiths distributed 
more than 1,140 million pounds of United 

States surplus foods free to destitute and 

hungry pegple abroad during the 9 months 

ended March 31, 1957. 

These supplies of America’s stocks of re- 
serve foods—cheese, powdered milk, beans, 
corn, rice, wheat, cornmeal, and flour—com- 
prised more than 91 percent of all such sur- 
plus foods distributed by all American vol- 
untary relief groups during the period. 

The overseas shipments by the religious 
agencies had a total value of $99,895,942. 

Other surplus stocks similarly distributed 


by nonreligious voluntary agencies amounted . 


to 108 million pounds, with a value of $14,- 
184,256. 

Of this, the largest amount—nearly 101 
million pounds valued at $13,294,899, or 8.09 
percent of the total was distributed by CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc.). 

In addition, 61 million pounds of dried 
milk vaiued at $9,605,040 were distributed 
through UNICEF (United Nations Childrens 
Fund). 
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This was reported today by the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign, 
Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York City, 
which is composed of 40 agencies registered 
and recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment. The report is based upon data issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In all, the United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation released 1,310 million 
pounds of foods valued at $123,685,000 for 
frée distribution overseas by voluntary agen- 
cies during the 9 months. 

During the same period, the CCC released 
approximately 750 million pounds of sur- 
plus commodities for distribution to needy 
persons in America through various State 
welfare projects, institutional programs, etc. 

Operation of the overseas free food distri- 
bution by the religious faith groups was car- 
ried out in addition to their regular, on- 
going worldwide schedules of relief and re- 
habilitation, through which contributed and 
purchased foods, clothing, bedding, medi- 
cines, and self-help supplies are furnished 
and through which are maintained continu- 
ing programs of resettlement, constructive 
development and assistance for refugees as 
well as support for orphanages and hospi- 
tals, tuberculosis and other health projects. 

In the United States surplus food distri- 
bution, the faith groups utilize the vast, 
worldwide networks of their own voluntary 
relief personnel and that of associated reli- 
gious agencies. 

Because of the highly voluntary nature of 
their assistance both here and abroad, reli- 
gious faith leaders report, the faith agencies 
achieve an extremely high rate of distribu- 
tion per dollar of cost, with much,more than 
200 pounds of food (in many cases more 
than 400 pounds) being given to relieve hu- 
man misery for each dollar expended in their 


programs. , 

Costs of the surplus operations of the reli- 
gious faiths are defrayed by the voluntary 
contributions of their members—in Protes- 
tant churches largely through the One 
Great Hour of Sharing United Appeal and the 
Share-Our-Surplus programs, in the Roman 
Catholic Church through the Bishop’s Relief 
Fund, and through the Emergency Rescue 
Pund of the United Jewish Appeal as well as 
other Jewish relief programs. 

Surplus commodity’ shipments by Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies during the 9 months 
(July 1, 1956—-March 31, 1957) were: 
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Areas receiving United States shipments 
included Afghanistan, Algeria, Antigua 
Austria, Bahama Islands, Belgium, Bolivia 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduray 
British Virgin Islands, Burma, Cambodi, 
Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dom. 
inica, Ecuador, Egypt, England, Ethiopia 
Formosa, France, French Guiana, Frenc;, 
West Africa, Gambia, Gaza, Germany, Go, 
Gold Coast, Greece, Grenada, Guadaloupe 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Laos 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malay States, Malta, 
Martinique, Mexico, French Morocco, Nigeria, 
North Borneo, Nyasaland, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Islands, 
Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Helena, St. Vincent, 
San Salvador, Sarawak, Sierra Leone, Spain, 
Surinam,- Syria, Thailand, Trieste, Trinidag 
and Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, Vietnam, Yugo. 
slavia. 

APPRAISAL OF UNITED STATES SURPLUS-SHARING 
MS 
(Submitted April 1, 1957, by Overseas Volun- 
tary Agency Representatives) 
GROWTH OF OVERSEAS SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS 

Since the enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949—partially incorporated into the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480)—making 
surplus American agricultural products avail- 
able to overseas voluntary agencies for free 
distribution to needy persons abroad, there 
has existed a developing partnership between 


‘the voluntary agencies and the American 


Government that is undoubtedly without 
parallel or precendent either in scope of 
operations or value to the free world. 

Until 1954, the growth of the overseas sur- 
plus distribution programs was compara- 
tively moderate. During the 4-year period of 
1950-53, only about 300 million pounds of 
surpluses—mainly dairy products and short- 
enings—were distributed in areas of need 
abroad. . 

Public Law’480 provided increased oppor- 
tunity and additional facilities for surplus 
disposal by American voluntary agencies and 
during fiscal year 1955 such shipments abroad 
reached 403 million pounds as against the 
previous annual average of 75 to 80 millions. 

In fiscal year 1956, during which wheat, 
corn, rice, and dried beans were released to 
overseas distribution programs, the relief 
agency programs expanded rapidly. 

With this added opportunity for service 
benefiting from the fact that, by this time, 
the agencies had been able to perfect world- 
wide distribution facilities of high efficiency, 
nearly a billion and a quarter pounds— three 
times that of the previous year—were dis 
tributed to the hungry, homeless, and desti- 
tute as a gift of the American people. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1957—from July 1 through December 51. 
1956—shipments abroad by 22 agencies, g0108 
to needy people in more than 75 of our sister 
nations have totaled 917,394,773 pounds 
nearly a half million tons with every likeli- 
hood that the figure for the full year m4 
reach twice this amount. 
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3 years, the sharing of our surplus 
eee partnership of overseas volun- 
tary agencies and our Government has in- 

some 25to30times. . 
Despite the magnitude of this greatest of 
food-relief efforts, there are still many mil- 


Ul, 169 lions of im) and undernourished 
tase ns in need, far exceeding in number 
Sine those now being to in the over- 


~ NEED FOR IMPROVED EFFICIENCY IN BASIC 
CONTROLS 
Government responsibilities for the over- 


seas-distribution program at the outset were 
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Se shared by various existing Government agen- 
ipments cies both here and in the recipient areas 
Antigua, abroad—among them bureaus within the 


Bolivia, Department of Agriculture and within ECA, 


onduras, MSA, FOA, and later ICA, in the embassies 
im bodia, overseas, in United States overseas missions, 
a, Dom- in agricultural missions, etc., and -in the Ad- 


sthiopia, 
French 
NY, Goa, 
daloupe, 
g Kong, 
1, Italy, 
2a, Laos, 
3, Malta, 
Nigeria, 
‘akistan, 


yisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

During the more or less experimental stages 
of the food-distribution program, the com- 
bination of these ments and bureaus 
was fairly adequate to the task, despite the 
fact that the individual units concerned 
often necessarily operated upon policies di- 
vergent in interests and concepts. 

Since the inception of the program, little 
change has occurred in the operating ma- 


Islands, chinery, particularly as concerns the vital 

Vincent, control points abroad, and there has been 

a can little actual change at home despite an ap- 
nida 


parent and recognized need which has some- 
what recently resulted in attempts to rem- 
edy the situation through interdepartmental 
coordinating groups. 

Meanwhile the agencies’ programs of dis- 
tribution, as a result of the enthusiastic 
nationwide response and support accorded 
them by individual Americans, and their 
representatives in Congress and the admin- 
istration leadership, have grown like Topsy 
almost overnight, placing inordinately heavy 
strain upon the improvised machinery of 
operation. _ 

Many circumstances have arisen that tend 
to militate against the basic objectives of 
the partnership to meet human need. 

Such circumstances are largely an ines- 
capable result of the rapid growth of the pro- 
grams, and the progressive involvement of 
more and more departments of Government 
(however well suited to cooperation) and the 
resulting conflict of concepts and ideas and 
interests. 

The persons and bureaus concerned with 
the program have attempted, and continue 
to attempt, to do their very best within the 
governmental structures in which they found 
themselves. - * 

However, as there has up to now been 
no articulated policy or philosophy of pro- 
gram, there has been no way to acquaint the 
many concerned people and bureaus with 
the underlying aims towards which they 
should bend their efforts. 

The feel that in view of the 
rapid expansion of the programs, a thorough 
top-level discussion and study of the total 
situation could be very helpful. 

To this end the agencies suggest that 
the Secretary of Agriculture—because the 
programs are concerned with agricultural 
surpluses and are largely made possible 
through agricultural funds and because of 
his personal experience in ministry to the 
needy—institute such a study in concert with 
other governmental agencies and with the 
voluntary , 

Such a study by a workable group of 
upper-level officials, drawing upon the ex- 
perience of- the past and viewing current 
problems and divergent approaches realis- 
tically, could produce a valuable clarifica- 
tion in procedures and could contribute 
effectively to a greatly increased efficiency. 
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Only through such a concerted effort— 
drawing upon the experience of all involved— 
can there be achieved the potential that 
lies in America’s opportunity to utilize her 
abundance for the greatest good. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WIDER EFFECTIVENESS OF 

PROGRAMS 


We suggest the following as points upon 
which attention of such a study might well 
be focused: 

1. The location of supervisory responsibil- 
ity. It is essential that these programs have 
direction from a single authority and be 
guided by a single policy. 

This would eliminate a great deal of the 
unwieldiness involved when, as currently, 
three agencies—-USDA and ICA and the em- 
bassies—each have responsibility for separate 
parts of the operation. 

It would eliminate a tremendous amount 
of wasted time and interdepartmental paper- 
work. 

It would speed up and simplify much of 
the detail concerned with orders for and 
shipment of commodities and would prevent 
a great deal of misunderstandings and cross 
purposes which, in the past, have resulted in 
many unfortunate and costly situations. 

2. Coordination and cooperation, in fact 
rather than theory, on local levels of opera- 
tion between agencies and/or missions and 
embassy representatives to achieve more real- 
istic and practical applications of program. 

3. A closer alinement in terms of program 
application of the facilities for distribution 
disposal provided in title 2 and title 3 of 
Public Law 480 which could make more 
realistic the actions necessary to meet emer- 
gencies (e. g., the Hungarian refugee needs) 
and to better serve borderline programs. 

4. A reappraisal of the 50—50 ocean freight 
philosophy to determine whether experience 
to date justifies, through dollars saved, the 
loss in achievement of the basic objectives 
of the total program through resulting limi- 
tations, lessening of people-to-people con- 
tact, and decreasing faith in democracy in 
oftentimes vital areas, 

Additional points upon which such a study 
could be highly beneficial include: 

1. Whether ,there are not advantages in 
actually purchasing some processed products 
on the market with funds from surplus sales 
rather than processing current surpluses for 
welfare distribution either here or abroad. 
(For example, wheat conversion into flour in 
certain instances where costs of handling and 
transportation become excessive.) 


2. Extension of processing of commodities 
as provided for by the last Congress, particu- 
larly in such cases where processed commodi- 
ties can be moved and distributed at lower 
costs and to better advantage in processed 
rather than in their present form (e. g., con- 
version of cheese into oil and protein meal). 

3. Use of title 1 local currency funds for 
rehabilitation and self-help projects through 
approved voluntary agencies. 

4. Consideration of making available other 
products either in steady or temporary sur- 
plus whose use would be highly beneficial in 
overseas programs and which could have 
desirable effect on domestic prices. 

5. The.opening of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to voluntary agency programs at such 
time that sales of surplus goods may be per- 
mitted in such areas. 

6. Development of pilot projects in limited 
distribution of processed or unprocessed 
commodities in the mutual interest of the 
welfare of peoples and the stimulation of 
market sales (e. g., bulgor wheat as a rice 
substitute). 

(From G. Blackford, Church World Service, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.) 
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Message of Joseph F. Thomas, National 
President of UNAPOC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIiVIS 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the 75th anniversary message of 
UNAPOC President Joseph F. Thomas, 
which appeared in the Post Office Em- 
ployee, official magazine of United Na- 
tional Associations of Post Office Crafts- 
men, in the issue for March-April 1957. 

The message follows: 

Your NATIONAL PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(By Joseph F. Thomas) 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


It was just 75 years ago that a strong and 
courageous group of men—dedicated postal 
employees—met and decided to form an as- 
sociation or union for the purpose of bet- 
tering their deplorable working conditions. 
They vowed that in spite of threats from the 
Post Office Department and snubs from the 
Members of Congress, something had to be 
done to make the United States Post Office 
@ decent place to work. 

This was the humble but honorable be- 
ginning of America’s oldest postal union— 
the UNAPOC. Many years have passed since 
that day in 1882 and many other unions 
have come into existence, but none can claim 
the solid achievements of our association. 

Most of the basic legislation which we 
now enjoy was obtained by hard work long 
before the present-day postal unions had 
even been organized. Through those long 
years our association has steadfastly main- 
tained its independence and has refused to 
surrender to any outside labor union or to 
any particular political party. Never have 
we been placed in the position of con- 
tributing to those affiliated with racketeers 
and hoodlums and never have we been be- 
holden to those who would use our funds 
to defeat certain of our friends. 

It is ‘certainly fitting, as we reach the 
three-quarter century mark, to look back and 
say a prayer of thanks for those heroes who 
so ably paved the way for us. It behooves us 
all to be grateful for the long and honorabie 
career of UNAPOC, which has done so much 
to help us. 

Salary 


Action on salary legislation thus far has 
been very discouraging, in spite of all our 
efforts. Things did brighten somewhat when 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
announced that his committee would hold 
pay raise hearings at a later date. 

This is the action which is necessary to set 
off our whole campaign and we are still more 
than hopeful that a decent pay raise will be 
forthcoming before the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Rates 


In the meantime, though tt has been con- 
trary to our policy in the past, our associa- 
tion testified in favor of postal rate increases 
before the House Committee. This was done 
because of the continued effort of many to 
hold up postal salary raises until the rate bill 
is out of the way. UNAPOC testimony below 
will give you a good idea of the motives be- 
hind our testimony. 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Joseph F. Thomas and I am 
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president and legislative representative of 
the United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen. Our association, America’s old- 
est postal union, is located in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“In appearing before you today I am rep- 
resenting over 40,000 members of our asso- 
ciation and it is my hope that I am express- 
ing their views to you. 

“In connection with the bills before you, I 
hasten to explain that I am no financial ex- 
pert and thus have not been able to delve 
into the actual complexities of these bills. 
I do know, however, that the first class letter 
rate is the same today as in the year 1932. 
I understand that second class mail has been 
increased about 3 percent since that time 
and that third class mail has shown an in- 
crease of 38 percent. 

“At the same time, I remember that back 
in 1932 we were in the midst of a depression 
and certainly the dollar of today cannot be 
compared with the dollar of the 1930’s. It is 
unreasonable to assume that postal rates 
should remain at an even figure for over 25 
years, while in the same period salaries have 
risen over 100 percent, equipment, such as 
trucks and trailers, have increased between 
200 and 300 percent and all other services, 
such as transportation, heat and light and 
many others, have risen sharply. 

“I requires only a quick look at our own 
financial status, compared to that of 1932, 
to make us realize that increases in the posta‘ 
rates are in order. 

“There has been some conflict in testimony 
before this corhmittee as to whether or not 
the big businesses of our country actually 
favor the rate increases proposed. I am not 
qualified to pass on this question. How- 
ever, after 20 years’ service as a post-office 
clerk in one of the Nation’s large offices, I 
can say that the bulk of mail processed by 
the post office is mailed by business houses 
and not by individuals. I am quite sure that 
business will more than pay its share in 
this respect and that individuals, such as 
myself, will be taxed about 11 or 12 cents a 
month, or a total of around $1.50 per year. 

“As a member of this important commit- 
tee, you may wonder why I, as an employee 
organization representative, should testify 
in support of a function which primarily 
belongs to management. The answer is 
simply this: In the past we have refrained 
from taking part in proposals to increase 
rates, feeling that this was the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Post Office Department. 
However, in recent years, each of our at- 
tempts to obtain reasonable legislation is 
met with a cry of “deficit.” The term has 
been played up and exaggerated in the pub- 
lie mind and employee benefits have, as a re- 
sult, become more and more associated with 
postal income. Naturally, since the em- 
ployees of the post office are so vitally affected 
by postal rates, or lack of them, it is my 
duty to support any reasonable measure 
which will help the people I represent. 

“In addition, as an individual citizen, I 
do feel as though a postal rate increase right 
down the line is justified. I feel also that 
I am expressing the views generally of our 
members, both as postal employees and as 
individual Americans, 

“I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and each and 
every member of your committee, for the 
privilege and honor of appearing before you 
today.” 

What ails the mails? 


If you were to put that question to offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department, the 
answer would probably be “Nothing,” and 
you would receive a long story about that 
elusive time in the future when all first class 
matter will be delivered the day after it is 
mailed. 

Or, if you were to ask the same question 
of a regicnal official, he would tell you of 
the improvements in the service be- 


cause of new equipment; he would laud the 
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new efficiency because of the numerous 
changes which have been taking place and 
he would end up by telling you that the mail 
service has been improving in leaps and 
bounds, which it has not. 

And, if you were to ask the American busi- 
nessman what he thinks of today’s mail serv- 
ice, he would probably show you the follow- 
ing letter to the editor, which is similar to 
many received by us in the past few months: 


“To the Ep!Tor: 

“I felt you might be interested in the fol- 
lowing from “Our Publisher’s Viewpoint,’ a 
monthly leaflet. It reads: 

“Quite a number of people have written 
me about fantastic mail deliveries. Here is 
one letter from Philadelphia: 

“On January 16 one of our customers in 
New York mailed us an envelope * * * first 
class, special delivery. It arrived by regular 
mail on January 26. Recently I personally 
mailed a first issue of our new magazine, first 
class, to a friend about 1% blocks away on 
Thursday. It arrived the following Tuesday. 

“In all the years we have been in busi- 
ness we have never seen the mail service as 
bad as it is now. It is unquestionably the 
slowest in any first-class country in the 
world. In Paris and London a special de- 
livery stamp means special delivery that day. 
It seems as though it is a studied attempt on 
the part of our Post Office Department to 
force through their program for higher rates, 

P. W.’” 

So, there you have the extremes—manage- 
ment defending itself all the way and the 
businessman condemning the mails com- 
pletely. 

If you really want to know what ails the 
mails though, it might be wise to ask the 
Post Office employee—the fellow responsible 
for the actual moving of the mails. He 
would, in all probability, tell you that there 
is nothing wrong with the mail that is not 
curable with a little horsesense and some 
additional manpower. He’d say, no doubt, 
that it is very difficult for 2 employees to do 
the work of 3 and he would tell you, espe- 
cially if his hours have been cut to the bone, 
that it is hard to keep good employees unless 
you are willing to pay them enough to live 
on. 

He might tell you, too, that he is so busy 
keeping up with changes and so busy staying 
abreast of new region&l orders, that he is 
hard put to actually settle down to what once 
was a calm and peaceful method of making 
a living. 

The mails are ailing, no doubt of that, but 
the doctor may yet find a cure with a new 
and better prescription. 





The Iconoclast of Petal, Miss. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Albert Vors- 
pan, and which appeared in-the March 
21, 1957, issue of the Reporter, makes 
most interesting reading: 

(By Albert Vorspan) 

Mississippi is the home of the white cit- 
izens’ councils, the first having sprung up 
in Indianola 2 months after the Supreme 
Court's first decision on school 
tion. There are now more than 300 in Mis- 
sissippi alone. However, in Forrest County, 
in the south-central part of the State, the 
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local council is still trying to get of », 
ground, On reason for that is P.D. ray 

At 35, East is the editor of the 
paper, a weekly that circulates in the ;, wns 
of Petal and Hattiesburg. The Petal pare, 
is an unpretentious newspaper, usually »; , 
pages, for which East does all the writin, 
and his wife does the art work. Circulation 
was pushing 2,000, but for reasons +; will 


Nat 
Sing 


Peta] 


quickly become obvious, it is now pn, 
down. Both friends and enemies o; f,. 
agree that the Petal paper is a remarks) 
publication. Hodding Carter, distinc 
Mississippi editor, has predicted tha 
will either win a Pulitzer prize or be ; 
of town on a rail. 

While neither of these calamities has ye 
befallen him, either would be a tribtue to his 
powers of ridicule and his ability to mae 
some of his fellow Mississippians laugh at 
themselves—or blow their tops at Eas: 

The Deep South today has become a kind 
of arsenal. Everybody seems to have some 
type of weapon. The Negroes in Mont. 
gomery use love and passive resistance: the 
white citizens’ councils use economic pres. 
Sure; some people use dynamite. P. D. (his 
name, not his initials) uses laughter. 1, 
March 1956, for example, on learning of plang 
to launch a council in Forest County, he 
threw out an anticouncil editorial he haq 
written and hastily made up the full-page aq 
reproduced on page 35. 

A kind of mushroom cloud hung over the 
community for several days. East’s tele. 
phone began jumping. There were threats, 
cancellations of subscriptions and advertis. 
ing, and some blistering letters. Carter 
wrote P. D., “I hope*you leave a forwarding 
address,” and William Faulkner wanted to 
know whether Bast had found any dead cats 
on his front porch. Requests for reprints 
poured in from the rest of Mississippi as well 
as from 37 other States and 3 foreign coun- 
tries 








un Out 


Some Mississippians are currently engaged 
in a campaign to mend the tattered reputa- 
tion of their State. Many automobiles carry 
tags that read: “Mississippi, the most lied 
about State in the Nation.” Said the Petal 
Paper in its January 10, 1957, issue: “We 
agree with the tags. Unfortunately, the lies 
are not necessarily being told by persons out 
of the State.” 

P. D. is a native Mississippian, educated in 
the schools of the State except for a brief stay 
at the University of Alabama. He has a deep 
affection for Mississippi, its rolling hills and 
green beauty. “I love my child, too,” he says, 
“but sometimes I have to spank her. Same 
way with my State, only I,spank her with 
laughter. I figure if you can make a body 
laugh at himself, you can make some prog- 
ress. Besides, I don’t give Mississippi any 
hell that is undeserved.’ 

In an age of conformity, and in a section of 
the country where not to conform is tanta- 
mount to putting your head to the muzzle of 
a loaded cannon. East is an iconoclast. A 
deeply religious man privately, he tells his 
Bible belt readers with no trace of apology 
that he has no use for going to church. He 
tells his chauvinistic neighbors that the time 
has come for Mississippi to return to the 
Union and for Mississippians to rejoin the 
human race. In bone-dry Mississippi, the 
Petal Paper proclaims editorially: ‘Like 
women and poker, that booze is here to stay,” 
and explains the position. this way: ‘It was 
4,303 years ago that Noah finished unpacking 
the Ark. Almost the first act he performed 
was to plant a vineyard, from which he made 
wine and got good and skunked. And since 
that time his descendants have pretty well 
followed in his path, at any rate, relative to 
getting skunked. * * *” And he concludes: 
“If enough of the church-going, dry-voting, 
wet-drinking folks find it difficult to get hold 
of booze, they will vote wet.” 
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UNPLEASANT REMINDERS 

But it is East’s views on the racial question 
that really set him apart and for which he 
ys a heavy price in advertising and sub- 
vription cancellations and, to some extent, 


in social ostracism. Not that he is a cru-- 


sader; he finds the very suggestion presump- 
tuous and distasteful. Nor does he regard 
himself as & latter-day Moses come to lead 
the Negro race out of bondage and into the 
white schools. He is not much concerned 
with integration, which to him is a secondary 
issue. The basic issue, in East’s view, is 
whether Mississippi and the rest of the Deep 
south, in a desperate effort to avoid dealing 
with the racial problem, will rip out the en- 
tire structure of constitutional democracy as 
we understand it. “A revolution is whistling 
through Dixie,” P. D. believes, “and we can 
either get on the bandwagon—or get run over 
py it. That’s the choice.” 

East has not endeared himself to his com- 

triots with his incessant reminders of the 
jot of the Mississippi Negro. For example, he 
published @ picture of a new white school 
alongside a picture of a frightfully dilapi- 
dated Negro school and asked his readers 
to guess which was which. When a local 
politician made a grandstand play and or- 
dered Negro teachers out of an interracial 
meeting to which they had been invited by 
the whites to discuss mutual problems, East 
roasted his hide in print. (He believes that 
most white people shared his revulsion, as 
evidenced by the man’s failure to win reelec- 
tion.) When a Negro leader, Dr. Benjamin 
Mays, president of Morehouse College, deliv- 
ered a powerful speech to the Southern His- 
torical Association, P. D. published it in full 
with his blessing “as one of the most bril- 
liant pieces I’ve had the opportunity to read 
anywhere.” But, first and foremost, East 
never stops pleading for some bridges to es- 
tablish communication between whites and 
Negroes in Mississippi so that they can “sit 
down as human beings with mutual prob- 
lems and with mutual respect to begin to 
work out differences.”* 

EAST ON EASTLAND 


East pours a boundless scorn on the “‘pro- 
fessional southerner,” the cheap Mississippi 
politician who thinks the way to election is 
by yelling “Nigger” the loudest, the Missis- 
sippi legislature (“The Lord and the Consti- 
tution of the United States giveth, and the 
legislature of Mississippi taketh away’), and 
on those southerners who “use everything we 
have except our brains.” East has an espe- 
cially soft spot in his heart for Senator 
James O. EASTLAND, senior Senator of the 
State, to whom he refers, familiarly, as “Our 
Gem.” In the May 31, 1956, edition, the Petal 
Paper, under a heading “Our Gem, he’s real 
gone, man, real gcne—Now ain't he a real 
cool cat, man,” offered this unsolicited testi- 
monial to Eastland: 

“In addition to his character, his integrity, 
his principles, ‘Our Gem’ is not only intelli- 
gent in the usual manner, but he’s sharp as 
as @ tack in other ways, Jackson. Example: 
At Doddsville, Miss., ‘Our Gem’ has a small 
cotton patch, composed of something like 
5,020 acres. And in the United States Sen- 
ate, who has been the strongest fighter for 
the cotton farmer? Of course, our very own 
cool cat. * * * And down on the gulf coast 
a few years ago there came up the question 
of e industry in Mississippi, and 
‘Our Gem’ told an acquaintance of ours that 
Mississippi needed industry like a hole in 
hishead. (And get the coolness of what fol- 
lows.) How, he asked, can you keep labor 
on the farm at a dollar a day with industry 
moving in and offering them a dollar an 
hour? Do you see what we mean? Ain’t he 
& real cool cat, Jackson? - 

East is a gadfly, and he can sting the con- 
science. Here is a statement in an issue a 
week before an election: “Forrest County has 


‘night.” 
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12,000 Negroes, all citizens of the United 
States, but their citizenship expires at 7:30 
Pp. m. next Thursday.” Or on the fact that 
most clergymen in the area are followers and 
not leaders: “I am curious to know which 
minister is going to bless the organizational 
meeting of the Citizens Clan next Thursday 
When some Negroes were pushed 
around on the streets of Hattiesburg, East 
announced the formation of “The Bigger 
and Better Bigots Bureau,” and summoned 
to the colors all who wish “to strike a blow 
for the sweet magnolia.” Few of his needles 
drew blood so quickly as a playful fantasy he 
wrote about heaven (“At the Gate, .One 
Keeper—Two Gates?”), which concluded 
with this thought: 

“For just a moment let’s consider the pos- 
sibility of the fact that in Heaven there is 
no Jim Crow law, no segregation, and one 
lives on a certain street, in accordance with 
the size of his halo. What then? Maybe 
some of us had better begin to get used to 
the idea * * * possibly? Still, on the other 
hand, from what we’ve seen from time to 
time there is no use in worrying about it 
all * * * it’s likely to be thumbs down just 
when we tell St. Peter we're from Missis- 
sippi.” 

East has run off a few hundred thousand 
words on his weary Underwood during the 
past 3 years, but he has enjoyed few columns 
as much as that in which he kicked off the 
campaign to change the State symbol from 
the magnolia to the crawfish. What com- 
mended the crawfish to him as a likely sym- 
bol for Mississippi is the crawfish’s tendency 
to move backward. “This State is on the 
threshold of its greatest movement—and, as 
we have said, there are some who want to 
travel uphill, straight ahead—and, of course, 
they must be dealt with before we can hoist 
the crawfish symbol. * * * Our sagacious 
leaders are showing us how; they are leading 
the way. Their aim is to protect us from 
those crawfish who haven’t the intelligence 
to move backward. * * *” 

Many people are amazed that East has not 
been stomped yet—including East, who 
thinks that since he hasn’t had his brains 
knocked out yet, it is not likely to happen. 
One day, when he had to stop his car for a 
light, a red-faced man walked up to his car 
and demanded: “Git outta that car, so’s I 
can mop the street with you.” East replied: 
“Sorry, pal, that ain’t enough inducement,” 
and drove away. Another time, a stranger 
stormed into his office, obviously spoiling for 
a fight. East was, as usual, slouched in his 
chair, tormenting the typewriter. When he 
rose, stretching his 6-foot-2, 220-pound 
frame, the visitor muttered something ir- 
relevant and departed. 

DEFINITION OF A JOURNALIST 


But East has felt the pinch of economic 
pressure, which is hardly calculated to ease 
his ulcer or to slow the advancing gray that 
already sprinkles his sandy hair. An organ- 
ized campaign, stepped up the last few 
months, has cut heavily into circulation and 
advertising, and the paper is in a precarious 
situation. Not long ago, a local businessman 
refused to advertise in the Petal Paper be- 
cause, as it was reported to East, “Things in 
your editorials didn’t set well with him.” 
East erupted editorially on “Freedom of the 
Press—And the Mighty Buck.” Rejecting any 
effort to control his ideas through financial 
pressure, he wrote: “We believe that keeping 
facts or ideas from citizens to be a crime. 
We believe that any person who calls himself 
a newspaperman should never permit anyone, 
for any reason, to keep him from presenting 
the truth or at any rate, the truth as he 
sees it. 

“So with the help of God, and to this we 
swear, as long as we can keep our head above 
water, we will print what we please in this 
paper, in so long as we believe it to be right, 
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fair, or true. And if the time should come 
that to keep our head above water méans to 
submit to pressure of any kind, then we 
will go under without hesitation, and at 
least with a clear conscience. In the mean- 
time, however, we have only six words to say 
to those who would attempt to put economic 
pressure on us; the words are: ‘Go to hell in 
a bucket.’ ” 

Why does East write these things? “Damn 
it,” he said recently, “I’m not a hero, and I 
don’t want to be one. I’m just a country 
editor. But I can’t look the other way when 
the most important issue of my life hits me 
smack in the face. I think God made us for 
® purpose, not for the hell of it. I do it 
because of necessity. 

“There are lots of white people who think 
the way I do, right here in Mississippi and 
other places in the South, but they are afraid 
to open their mouths. But when they get 
my paper and take it into their homes and 
draw the blinds and sit there by themselves, 
they read the paper and, well, they know 
they aren't alone.” 

And what if the pressure gets too strong 
and the paper goes under? 

“The tragedy would not be mine, but Mis- 
sissippi’s. I could run a profitable paper if 
I would run under their flag. But I have to 
live with myself, The tragedy would not be 
in what is done to me. It is what we are 
doing to ourselves. We just can’t go on 
denying basic rights to some people and re- 
serving them to ourselves. It may work for 
a time, but after a while it’s got to catch up 
with us. 

“Anyway,” he says, brightening, “I have 
no intention of going under. I wouldn’t give 
them the satisfaction. Besides, I’m having 
too much fun.” 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcogp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit; by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Foremen’s Club of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
extreme good pleasure last evening to 
speak at the Labor and Industry Day 
dinner of the Foremen’s Club in Phila- 
delphia. I had a very fine time. That 
representative group of labor, manage- 
ment, and investors comprises the three 
elements in our society which will make 
for stabilization if they pull together. 
This was an example of a group working 
together and agreeing that, by and large, 
America needed not only their invest- 
ment in material wealth, but also their 
realization that this is not the world 
we knew a few years ago, but is a world 
which challenges their best patriotic de- 
yotion to the American way of life. 

Iask unanimous consent that my com- 
ments at the dinner be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

We Neep More INVESTMENTS IN AMERICA; 
FuRTHER BUILDING THIS COUNTRY WITH 
Turirt, HARD WORK, AND UNCEASING FaITH 

(Excerpts from address delivered at the Labor 
and Industry Day Dinner, Foremen’s Club, 
Philadelphia, by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, senior Republi- 
can, Senate Judiciary and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, Wednesday, May 1, 1957) 
It is a real pleasure and privilege to par- 

ticipate in this labor and industry day din- 

ner. 

I am glad to visit Philadelphia, the city 
of brotherly love, the cradle of American lib- 
erty on this May 1. 

It is a most appropriate day, when we— 
you and I—can strengthen the foundations 
of liberty. Likewise, we can and should 
strengthen the ties of mutual respect and 
unde! between labor and manage- 
ment, and all segments of our population. 

MY THEME TONIGHT: MORE INVESTMENTS 

My theme tonight is very simple, and yet, 
I believe, it is significant and enduring. 

My theme is: We need still more invest- 
ments in America. 

In this National Invest in America Week 
and in all the other 51 weeks of the year 
we need to invest, soundly and carefully, 
more savings, accumulated by means of our 
thrift and our hard work. 

Why? So that our dynamic economy can 
still further expand; so that there will be 
higher productivity, more jobs; a higher 
standard of living, more comforts and con- 
veniences for all, 

ANOTHER KIND OF INVESTMENT NEEDED 

But we need still another kind of invest- 
Ment as well besides our dollars and cents, 
our tangible savings, 
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We need the type of investment with which 
you foremen are especially familiar—you 
leaders of men. 

I refer to the investment of something 
more intangible—our minds and souls, our 
faith and determination. 

But an investment in what? 


WHAT IS AMERICA 


An investment in everything for which this 
Republic stands. So let us ask: Exactly what 
is this America of ours that we would invest 
in? 

Is it simply the 3 million square miles of 
this part of the North American Continent? 

Is it simply our cities and countryside, 
our forests and lakes and rivers, our towns 
and hamlets? 

Is it our churches, our schools, and our 
homes? 

Yes; but we are talking of investment in 
all these and more. 

Is it our 170 million living souls, young 
and old, each with their individual person- 
ality, their economic and political and re- 
ligious ideas? 

Yes; and it is still more. 

Is it America’s history, from the days of 
the ringing here of the Liberty Bell; the 
days of Valley Forge—through all the sub- 
sequent evolution that occurred, through our 
expansion westward, our wars, our elections, 
our explorations, our progress? 

Is it our businesses, large and small, our 
factories and our mines? 

Yes; it is all this, and still more. 

Is it our precious Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights? 

Is it our dreams and our vision? 

Is it. our world leadership and our faith 
for a better tomorrow? 

Yes, all these and &till more. 

Is it the sacrifices in blood and treasure 
which have been paid for this thing called 
the American way? The million men who 
have died in all of our past military con- 
flicts, so as to keep this country free? 

Is it our devotion to freedom, not simply 
for ourselves, but for all mankind? 

Still again, we answer: All this and more. 

Is it our businessmen, our laboring people, 
our educators, our scholars and our preach- 
ers? 

It is these and more. 

Is it the mothers and fathers of America, 
dreaming dreams of a better world for their 
children, and reaching out to understand 
more of the meaning of life, by contacting 
the Infinite? 

Yes, my friends, it is all these and still 
more, that I say you and I are called to 
invest in, 

And let me repeat, when I say “invest,” I 
mean more than the common significance 
of that term. 

We know that when one invests in some- 
thing, something very precious, something 
that is a part of him, he does more than 
simply place his cash on the dotted line. 


PRESERVING OUR GREAT FREEDOMS 


When you and I think of investing in 
America, we should think of seeing to it that 
everything is done in order that America 
shall remain free and secure. 

We mean that we invest with our spirit 
and our determination. Why? So that the 
great freedoms which mark this land—free- 
doms of press, speech, religion, trial by jury, 
and others—shall remain intact and so that 
we can hand them down to those who come 
after us. 

When we invest in America, we see to it, 
for exampte, that our schools here in Phila- 


delphia and everywhere else, become still 
better. Why? So that our children will 
grow up to be strong moral men and women 
who live wholesome lives. 

Yes, so that our children will recognize 
the privilege of American citizenship and 
will be competent and adequate to meet all 
the challenges of such citizenship. 


WORLD LOOKS TO US IN JORDAN AND OTHER 
CRISES 

When we invest in America, we recognize 
that we are investing in the country that 
is the lighthouse of the world, the leader of 
the world. 

We are the country to which the world 
looks for the salvation of the troubled Mid- 
dle East and of south Asia and of Western 
Europe and of all other lands. 

If the crisis in Jordan, for example, is 
successfully solved, as we hope and pray it 
will be, it will be because your country 
helped to solve it—your President, your 
State Department, and, yes, the presence 
nearby, of the ready Armed Forces of your 
flag. 

Men of good will in Jordan and elseswhere 
look to us for leadership, just as the men 
you supervise look to yourselves for leader- 
ship. 

We Americans are not meddlers, 
neither are we shirkers. 

The Middle East today may seem 5,000 
long miles away; but really, it is in our own 
backyard because space and time have been 
shrunken by man’s inventiveness, 

So, we will not shrink from our duty and 
responsibility there, as we see it. 


ASSURING HEALTH AT HOME BY SOLVENT 
ECONOMY 


Meanwhile, here at home, now, how can 
we specifically invest in this leader country? 

Obviously, through an adequate defense, 
@ still sounder program of social justice for 
all, sound schooling, and making sure that 
our economy remains healthy. 

Naturally, it is this last point to which I 
have referred which is especially pertinent 
to this Invest in America Week. An economy 
which is healthy is not a luxury; it is an 
absolute necessity. 

More nations have been destroyed by in- 
filation and/or bankruptcy than have been 
destroyed by wars. 

You will remember that the German mark 
during the days between World War I and 
World War II became so depreciated that it 
eventually reached the point where a trillion 
marks was worth a single American dollar. 
The printing presses had gone wild. And 
soon the Weimer Republic collapsed. 

That must not and will not happen here. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 


A healthy economy is one where those who 
are in charge of the direction of the economy 
sense their responsibility as trustees. 

A trustee conserves values; he does not 
squander them. 

He adds to assets; he does not impair them. 

That is why a sound dollar, a sound bank- 
ing system, sound credit, a sound insurance 
industry, a sound securities industry, a 
sound home and construction industry—all 
these are part of an expanding, healthy 
economy. 

EXPANSION IS KEY TO PROSPEROUS TOMORROW 


I keep referring to this matter of expan- 
sion because this country must keep moving 
forward. 

We must do so for several reasons: 

(a) Because our people have rightly come 
to expect an ever higher standard of living. 
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(b) Because it has been estimated that we 
need to create a million new jobs every year. 
That includes jobs for young people en- 
tering the labor force and it includes Jobs 
to replace tasks that have been replaced by 
new-type operations, 
RISK CAPITAL VITALLY NEEDED 


(c) Because it has been estimated that 
$14,000 or $15,000 is necessary to create a 
new job on the average. And that money 
must come principally from an increasing 
amount of savings, wisely invested in risk 
capital, in the form of private stocks and 
bonds, 

(d) Because our population is expanding. 
More than 4 million youngsters were born 
last year. 

And with the extension of man’s span of 
life there are more and more mouths to feed 
and clothe and more and more individuals to 
make comfortable. 

So when we invest we invest for ourselves, 
for our loved ones, and for those who will 
follow after us. 

We have in America an economic engine 
run on the gasoline of finance. Finance is 
the fuel which makes the machinery run. 
And that machinery not only carries its own 
weight, but carries others’ load of work as 
well. 

But finance is no longer for the few. It 
is for the many. 

THE MEANING OF “PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM” 


More than 8 million Americans own stocks 
and bonds in publicly owned corporations. 
And more than 13 times that number own 
life-insurance policies. 

Add, too, the tens of millions with sound 
stakes in our banks, our savings and loan 
associations, our millions of privately owned 
businesses, and you get a picture of what 
has been aptly called people’s capitalism, the 
capitalism of all Americans, all owners of 
stakes in the private-enterprise system. 

To preserve and advance this people’s 
capitalism is your task and mine. 


ECONOMY COULD BE DESTROYED BY CLASS WAR 


You and I know that, besides war or in- 
flation, there are other ways by which this or 
any other economy could be destroyed. 

It could be destroyed by class warfare, by 
hatred and bitterness between individuals 
and groups. 

It could be destroyed by a failure of labor 
to recognize management's problems, or of 
management to recognize labor’s problem, or 
both labor and management to recognize 
foremen’s and supervisor’s problems. 

Each of us must learn to put ourselves 
in the other fellow’s shoes. 

If collective bargaining is to be successful, 
there must be mutual understanding and 
good will. i. 

If foremen are to get the jobs done, they 
must have a team to work with, a team which 
recognizes the need and advisability of 
greater productivity. 

For purposes of illustration, let us look 
back for just a moment to colonial times, 
the era of early Philadelphia. 

THE EARLY AMERICAN HOME 


Imagine, if you will, the early American, 
sitting before the fire in his own home on a 
wooden three-legged stool. 

He had there all the elements of our early 
political economy. 

He had his own capital, as represented by 
his home, his land, and his simple tools, and 
his wife's spinningwheel and loom. 

That is— 

He provided his own labor, himself and his 
family. 

He was his own management. 

He was supported by his own 3 elements 
of management, labor, and capital, as cer- 
tainly as the 8 legs of that wooden stool 
supported him. 

But his was a simple home and a simple 
economy. 
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COMING OF SPECIALIZATION 

Since then, the industrial revolution has 
given us the benefit of the marvelous results 
of specialized production. More than 66 
millions are at work today. 

But, you might say that our whole modern 
economy still rests squarely on a three- 
legged stool. It is supported by the three 
essential legs of management, of labor, and 
of capital. 

Obviously, a stool cannot stand on two 
legs. 

No more can our economy stand, without 
all three of these supports, labor, manage- 
ment, and capital. 

If each of these three groups always re- 
members its interdependence on the other 
two, our economy will never topple. 
FIVE-FOLD OUTLETS FOR PERSONAL INVESTMENT 

Now, my friends, inevitably the comment 
may come, “Senator WiLey, I agree with you 
that we should invest in America, both tan- 
gibly and intangibily, but where should we 
put our financial investments?” 

Well, my friends, I am not a specialist in 
advising on finance. 

If anyone has additional funds which he 
wants to invest, my first suggestion would 
be “go to your banker.” 

Go, as well, to other specialists, get their 
best judgment, and then follow through, 
based upon your individual needs and wants. 

I personally have always considered that 
@ well-balanced investment in things mate- 
rial would consist of: 

1. A ready reserve of cash in your bank, 
in your savings and loan association. 

2. Adequate insurance to protect your 
loved ones. 

3. Your own home, if you feel the need, as 
more than 3 out of every 5 Americans do, to 
own your own residence. 

4. Government bonds (on which Congress 
has now wisely acted to raise the interest 
returns). 

5. Stocks and bonds in corporations whose 
records of earnings and growth or of poten- 
tial good yield, you have carefully studied. 
VITAL IMPORTANCE OF “LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

DAY” 


But as you study corporations, including 
your own employer, bear in mind that a cor- 
poration’s success depends upon more than 
management, and yes, upon more than in- 
vestors, as important as they are. It depends 
on employees, it depends on you foremen, 
you who provide the vital link between labor 
and management. 

That is why I am particularly glad that 
this dinner is on labor and industry day and 
that labor and industry day is on May 1. 

That is because May 1 in some parts of the 
world has come to be identified with demon- 
strations, conducted by Communists or un- 
der Communists’ influence. 

The mere fact that we do not have upris- 
ings in the United States on May 1 or at any 
other time is a clear indication, it seems to 
me, that America provides what labor needs 
and wants. 

America provides what all of us want, 
young or old. 

TRIBUTE TO ORIGINATORS OF INVEST-IN-AMERICA 
WEEK 


As I approach the conclusion of these 
thoughts, I want you to know that it has 
been a special joy to come to historic Phila- 
delphia., 

It has been a pleasure, not only for all the 
reasons which I have earlier mentioned, but 
because it is Philadelphia which originated 
and spearheaded this national Invest-in- 
America Week celebration. 

As you know, I had been pleased to com- 
ment on this outstanding celebration on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

The spread of Invest-in-America Week 
demonstrates how a few individuals inspired 
by a need, can originate a worthy idea, an 
idea which will grow and which will catch on 
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like wildfire. Why? Because it ji; Needed 
and because it is constructive ang tenn 
for a great cause. 7 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICA’S YOUNGsTEas 


And speaking of great causes, per... 
the best way we can invest in Amer. 
through our youngsters, through the o), 
‘dren and grandchildren in our own h, 

This spring I have spoken to possip), 
thousand Wisconsin high-school s1),,... 
who have come to Washington befor. .. 
during the Easter recess. a 

I have stressed with them the privijesa .» 
being an American. + 

I have emphasized the necessity of poi», 
alert so that we don’t ever become so ou, 
placent that we risk another Pearl Harb»; 

Investing in America means, too, for ea: 
one of us, young and old, to recognize +», 
this is a changing, not a static, country in, 
changing, not a static, world. It is up to y, 
to make those changes constructive 

Yes, my friends, we have a great job to qy 
and, like Nehemiah, we have to be about 5), 
Father’s business. a 

I believe that, like the prophets of old. yw. 
cannot let the enticements or the threats o 
our Nation’s enemies divert us from the basic 
job. " 

May we respond as Nehemiah did, “I an 
doing a great work; I cannot come down.” 

May each of us continue to advance the 
business which is every American's busines 
the business of protecting and advancing thi 
Republic. 

BUILDING THE “CATHEDRAL” OF AMERICA 


I would like to conclude, my friends, by re. 
calling the story of the workmen who, under 
Sir Christopher Wren’s direction, were build. 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral. They were asked, 
“What are you doing?” One workman said. 
“I am laying brick.” Another workman said, 
“Oh, I am mixing mortar.” But the third 
one replied, his eyes looking up on high, “I 
am helping Sir Christopher Wren build a ca- 
thedral.” at is what we will all be doing 
when we truly invest in America—building 
and maintaining a great edifice—this Re. 
public, 
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Monopoly in the Meatpacking Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, testi- 
fied this morning before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in favor 
of Senate bill 1356, which has been intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 


‘tor from Utah [Mr. WaTKINs] and my- 


self, to restore to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the power of enforcement of the 
antitrust provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

This measure is of great importance. 
While it deals partially with meat, 
deals also with all sorts of food products 
and nonfood products. 

Thirty-five years ago there was (is- 
covered in the United States, by reason 
of an investigation by the Federal Trade 


‘Commission, an amazing concentration 
‘of economic power in the hands of five 


meat-packing companies. So revealing 
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mphatic was the story disclosed 
- he wulecal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation that the Department of Jus- 
suit against the five big 


ice bro 
packer’ under the Sherman Act. The 
packers, the defendants, instead of fight- 


ing the suit, gave their consent to the 
entry of adecree. One of the purposes of 
the decree was to divest the packers of 
their ownership and operation of the 
stockyards of America. Another objec- 
tive was to divest them of the power of 
dealing in nonfood items, such as gro- 
ceries and milk, and also of the operation 
of retail grocery stores. Such operations 
were then regarded by the courts, as they 
are now prohibited by the Sherman Act, 
as a concentration of economic power 
against the public interest. 

The measure which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate merely restores to 
the Federal Trade Commission the pow- 
er to enforce those provisions of the 
Trade Commission Act, the Clayton Act, 
and the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The statement of Representative CreL- 
LER was sO persuasive, so effective, and 
so simple to undérstand that I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD. | 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 
CELLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE IN Favor OF 
8S. 1356 
I welcome the opportunity of appearing 

before this distinguished committee to urge 

prompt and favorable consideration of S. 

1356, jointly sponsored by Senators 

O’MaHONEY and Watkins. Identical bills * 

were introduced in the House by Representa- 

tives Dixon, BERRY, Metcatr, and myself. 

The bipartisan sponsorship of these bills in 

both Houses of Congress bespeaks their non- 

partisan character and highlights the ur- 
gerity of their enactment in the public in- 
terest. 

Prompt adoption by Congress of this legis- 
lation is needed, in order to restore Federal 
supervision over monopolistic practices re- 
sulting from unfair methods of competition 
in the meatpacking industry. The meat- 
packing industry, although the third largest 
in the United States, is today the only in- 
dustrial group which effectively escapes such 
supervision by a Federal administrative 
agency. ~~ 

Beyond that, a recent decisional trend, 
which I shall discuss, highlights existence of 
a statutory loophole through which certain 
grocery chains and other major elements of 
the food industry can likewise escape—and 
are escaping—Federal supervision of prac- 
tices destructive of antitrust principles, by 
the simple expedient of acquiring a minority 
interest in a packing plant. 

This situation, which bids fair to exempt 
certain monopolistic practices in the retail 
as well as the wholesale food industry from 
effective Federal supervision, results from 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921.2 
That act removed supervision over anticom- 
petitive trade practices of meatpackers from 
the Federal Trade Commission—an agency 
principally concerned with implementation 
of Federal antitrust policies. Instead, it 
placed this bility in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, an official whose multifarious 
duties are unrelated to antitrust enforce- 
—————— 
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ment, who has never been either equipped 
or motivated to supervise restrictive com- 
petitive practices, and who has not super- 
vised them. 

To correct this situation, the bill under 
consideration by this committee. does two 
things: (1) It removes from the Secretary of 
Agriculture responsibility for preventing un- 
fair methods of competition and other mo- 
nopolistic practices in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and (2) it returns such responsibility 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

My plan this morning, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, is to discuss three 
general propositions: 

First, that in enacting the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, Congress intended to 
subject unfair methods of competition and 
other practices inconsistent with antitrust 
principles in the meat-packing industry to 
more stringent, rather than less stringent 
Federal supervision; 

Second, that in the past 36 years the Sec- 
retary of.Agriculture has failed almost com- 
pletely to enforce provisions of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act dealing with anticom- 
petitive practices by packers, thereby af- 
fording the meat-packing industry what 
amounts to an exemption from such provi- 
sions; and 

Third, that recent legal moves of the large 
packers, coupled with widespread entrance 
of grocery and market chains into the pack- 
ing business, combine to create a situation in 
which effective antitrust enforcement and 
effective prevention of monopolistic practices 
in the food industry, as evisaged in the 
pending bill, become more than ever vital in 
the public interest. 


HISTORY OF THE PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ACT OF 1921 


Turning first to the history of the enact- 
ment of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, it is manifest that Congress did not 
intend to create the present supervisory 
vacuum in favor of packers and allied inter- 
ests. On the contrary, Congress ected un- 
der the spur of then recent disclosures of 
widespread monopolistic trade and pricing 
practices on the part of dominant elements 
in the meat-packing industry and intended 
to subject the industry as a whole to more 
rigorous supervision. : 

Even before World War I there was wide- 
spread public concern over the Nation’s sys- 
tem of food production and distribution, and 
particularly as fo whether combinations and 
restrictive practices in this area were leading 
to unduly high prices. This concern in- 
creased with wartime shortages and attend- 
ant higher prices. In 1916 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made in Congress to order an in- 
vestigation of the Big Five packers (Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and Morris), and 
in 1917 President Wilson ordered the Federal 
Trade Commission to institute such an inves- 
tigation. After a 2-year study the Commis- 
sion issued a 6-volume report, finding that 
the Big Five had.been and were using their 
vast power illegally to manipulate markets, 
restrict food supplies, control prices, defraud 
producers and consumers, crush effective 
competition, secure special privileges, and 
, profiteer. 

In 1920, as a result of this report, the Attor- 
ney General filed antitrust suits against the 
Big Five under the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act. The complaints charged the 
defendants with having combined to restrain 
trade and to suppress competition in the pur- 
chase of livestock and the sale of dressed 
meats, by purchasing stock in competitive 
companies and in public stockyards, and by 
acquiring and operating retail meat markets, 
stockyard terminal railroads, and market 
newspapers. The defendants were further 
charged with attempting to dominate trade 
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in products not related to the meatpacking 
business. 

The case was never tried. The packers en- 
tered into a consent decree enjoining the 
further operation of the alleged combination 
and prohibiting the packers, among other 
things, from holding stock in public stock- 
yard companies, public cold-storage plants, 
stockyard-terminal railroads, or marketnews- 
papers. The decree also forbade the defend- 
ants to handle or deal in commodities not re- 
lated to the meatpacking business or to sell 
meats, fresh milk, or ice cream at retail. 

It was in this climate that Congress, which 
had been engaged in virtually continuous 
consideration of packer legislation since 
1918, debated the packers and stockyards 
bill of 1921. As reported to the House by a 
unanimous Committee on Agriculture, and 
as later enacted with minor amendments, the 
bill contained two largely separate legislative 
patterns. 

Title III dealt with stockyards and trans- 
actions taking place in stockyards. In ad- 
dition to making it unlawful for stockyard 
owners, market agencies and dealers to en- 
gage in unfair and deceptive practices (sec, 
312), this title provide detailed regulation 
of stockyards modeled on the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. “The pro- 
cedure and language,” the committee report- 
ed concerning title III, “are modeled very 
closely on the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given sub- 
stantially the same jurisdiction over stock- 
yard matters which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has over railroads, including the 
power, after full hearing, to establish and 
enforce just and reasonable rates and charges 
for, and practices in connection with, the 
furnishing of stockyard services.” > 

Title II, on the other hand, dealt exclu- 
sively with packers, as broadly defined by the 
act, and prohibited them from engaging in 
specified anti-competitive practices. Prac- 
tices so prohibited closely paralleled conduct 
condemned by the Federal Trade Commission 
and conduct enjoined by the consent de- 
cree of 1920, Responsibility for investigat- 
ing and preventing such practices by packers 
was taken away from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. According to the House coms 
mittee report, this was done in order to pre- 
vent “overlapping of authority and duplica- 
tion of jurisdiction of other departments of 
government.”* Enlarging on this in debate, 
a member of the committee told the House: 

“While there was a difference of opinion 
among members of the committee as to the 
most satisfactory and most effective place to 
lodge the supervisory authority, some favor- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, some favor- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission, others 
favoring a special commission, and a ma- 
jority favoring the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was finally 
agreed upon mainly because of the fact that 
the Department now has in the Bureau of 
Markets, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the Pure Food Inspection Department 
scores of employees on the ground at the 
several market centers who can be of material 
assistance to the Secretary in gathering the 
information needed to insure intelligent ac- 
tion by him in exercising his supervisory 
relationship. In other words it is the 
thought of the committee that the lodging 
of the supervisory power with the Secretary 
of Agriculture will make for both economy 
and efficiency.” ? 

Among additional reasons advanced for 
placing this function in the Department of 
Agriculture (and now advanced for keeping 
it there) were that the size and importance 
of the meat industry warranted establish- 
ment of a single specialized agency; that the 
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Federal Trade Commission lacked power or 
experience to regulate stockyards; and that 
to give the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture powers in 
the same area of industrial activity would 
make for overlapping of jurisdiction and 
confusion. 

On the other hand, it has been contended 
that it was the meatpacking industry that 
prevailed upon Congress to displace the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission because of industry 
resentment of the Commission’s report on 
the Big Pive packers. Remarks of Senator 
Norris, chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, who opposed the shift, reflected 
this view. He said: 

“The Federal Trade Commission which in- 
vestigated the packers, Mr. President, was 
put on the rack, and every big business— 
not the packers alone, but every other big 
business, and every allied financial indus- 
try—jumped onto the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. They started a propaganda over 
this country, that has never before been 
equaled in any similar transaction, condemn- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. They did 
not come forth and deny that what the Trade 
Commission said was true, but they con- 
demned the Federal Trade Commission for 
giving the information to the people. The 
people were startled when the conditions 
were given publicity.” * 

Regardless of the factors that may have 
contributed to the end result, there is no 
shred of evidence that Congress intended to 
exempt the packers from accountability for 
trade practices contrary to antitrust princi- 
ples. Chairman Haugen, reporting for the 
House Committee on Agriculture stated: 


“A careful study of the bill will, I am sure,- 


convince one that it, and existing laws, give 
the Secretary of Agriculture complete in- 
quisitorial, visitorial, supervisory, and regu- 
latory power over the packers, stockyards, 
and all activities connected therewith; that 
it is a most comprehensive measure and ex- 
tends further than any previous law in the 
regulation of private business, in time of 
peace, except possibly-the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” ® 
INABILITY AND 
AGRICULTURE TO SUPERVISE 
OF THE MEAT PACKERS 


The defect of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act does not lie in any lack of legal author- 
ity. The point is that the act cannot be 
properly enforced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is clear that the fundamental 
defect of the present statutory mechanism 
lies in the impracticality of placing anti- 
trust supervisory and enforcement respon- 
sibility in the Department of Agriculture— 
an agency that has neither the experience, 
the staff, nor the incentive to exercise re- 
sponsibility in matters of this kind. 

The past 36 years have demonstrated be- 
yond peradventure of doubt that the ex- 
perience of the Department of Agriculture 
in marketing, animal industry, and pure 
food inspection, together with its functions 
of regulating stockyards, have not qualified 
it for exercising scrutiny over monopolistic 
practices of meat packers resulting from 
unfair methods of competition. 

Moreover, the result of giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture antitrust enforcement 
responsibility is that there has been a singu- 
lar paucity of cease and desist orders issued 
against packers under title II in the past 36 
years. Thus, for all practical purposes there 
has been created a supervisory vacuum for 
which not only packers qualify, but also 
other enterprises seeking immunity from 
enforcement can qualify, by donning the 
broad definitional habiliments of a packer. 

I do not believe that Congress can con- 
tinue to condone a statutory situation which 
has removed a segment of antitrust enforce- 


FAILURE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
TRADE PRACTICES 
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ment from an expert investigative agency— 
the very agency whose exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the meat packing industry disclosed 
the need for additional, corrective legisla- 
tion—and placed such authority in an agency 
whose experience and interest lie in other 
areas. 

This February, in a move described in the 
Wall Street Journal as “obviously designed 
to head off current proposals to transfer anti- 
trust jurisdiction over packers to the FTC,” 4 
the Secretary of Agriculture ordered a sur- 
vey of the Department’s activities and prob- 
lems relating to trade practices of packers. 
That survey, which was released on April 4, 
so candidly acknowledges the facts in respect 
to nonenforcement that it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the Department would oppose, 
as it apparently does, the transfer of this 
function to an egency qualified for antitrust 
investigation and enforcement.” 

According to the Department's survey,” 
the Packers and Stockyards Act is currently 
administered by the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch of the Livestock Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment; in other words, in a branch three 
echelons removed from the secretarial level. 
The appropriations and staffing history of the 
branch speak eloquently of the lowly place it 
and its work have been accorded. Its organ- 
ization was built up on the basis of 260 posi- 
tions in 1923, a number stated to be suf- 
ficient not only for regulation of the stock- 
yards but also for a substantial volume of 
investigative activities. However, this was 
cut to 130 positions in 1925, and has there- 
after hovered around 100. Today the branch 
has 93 full-time and 5 part-time employees. 

Eliminating the administrative chief and 24 
full-time and 5 part-time clerical employees 
leaves the administration of the act to 7 
Washington and 61 field specialists. This 
group of 68 (which includes 4 valuation 
engineers and 3 scale and weighing special- 
ists) has basic responsibility for a stagger- 
ing volume of duties.“ 

These duties include regulation of 375 
livestock markets and 64 terminal markets 
posted under the act, a total expected to 
reach 500 during the current fiscal year. 
They include regulation and/or supervision 
of 1,300 livestock commission firms and about 
2,000 livestock dealers. They include the 
supervision of 1,306 poultry dealers, agents 
and handlers, under title V of the act, added 
in 1935. They include the periodic testing of 
2,000 scales. 

Beyond this, there are 2,000 packers and 
2,600 buyers who purchase for these packers 
that are supervised under the act, and whose 
trade and pricing practices are the subject 
of the pending bill. Included among these 
packers, moreover, are 14 chain stores, of 
which 6 have almost 11,000 retail stores. To 
handle this load and also unfair practices of 
stockyards under title III, there has been 
established a trade-practices section in the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch. This trade- 
practices section comprises—let me em- 
phasize—2 market specialists and 1 stenog- 
rapher. 

The Department of Agriculture survey 
concedes that because of inadequate ap- 


.propriations and a determination to make 


“the most effective use of rather limited 
funds,”* administration of the act has, over 
the years, concentrated upon regulation of 
stockyards and of practices there occurring. 
It states, however, that the last few years 
have seen a change of emphasis. It points 
to the fact that there are now pending 17 
investigations (of a total of 46). that deal 
with meat packer trade practices, including 
“some that originated as far back as 2 years 
ago and are at or near the stage of formal 
charges." Based on the record there is 
little likelihood that trade practice enforce- 
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ment dealing with packers will ever occupy 
prominent place in the work of the D=y,..” 
ment of Agriculture... It must be recoo,,,.. 
that the Packers and Stockyards Bran-), ~ 
only a small part of the departmenta) ,, 
ganization, its total budget a trifling »,.., 
of the departmental budget, and stiperyi.,.. 
of packers’ restrictive practices is on), 
minor part of the duties and responsipjj;; 
of the Branch under the act. 

It is clear that the Department ha: 
sistently for more than 30 years, assig 
tle importance, if any, to the duty of ep. 
forcing vital antitrust provisions. Th, 
departmental survey stresses the fact that in 
fiscal 1956 a total of 1,704 scales were testeg. 
that review of stockyard rates and ; 
saved shippers $482,000, and that investica. 
tion of an individual market stopped losses 
of $750,000 per year in fraudulent weight of 
hogs. These are functions for which the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch is qualifie, 
Its efforts in this area should not be diluteq 


Charges 


_by the addition of antitrust functions With 


which it has never been familiar. 
Department’s survey states: 

“Most of the cases under the act do not 
involve broad economic problems but are 
local in nature and effect and do not require 
long involved’ studies or large numbers of 
personnel. Investigations of alleged mo. 
nopolistic practices, however, do become 
more ifvolved and may require studies over 
an extended length of time by quite a num. 
ber of personnel and entail a great deal of 
work by Department of Agriculture at. 
torneys.’”* 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Apri. 
culture should receive adequate appropria- 
tions for those functions which its Packers 
and Stockyards Branch is qualified to per- 
form. Antitrust functions, however, should 
be promptly returned to the agency whose 
specialty they are. I shall quote, if I may, 
from the statement I made in February, 
when I introduced H. R. 5282. I then said: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated 
that next year he will ask Congress for an 
appropriation for this purpose. But even 
should the Department obtain necessary 
funds, it would be far more costly to set up 
@ separate enforcement agency in the De- 
partment than to use the existing enforce- 
ment facilities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. These considerations are particu- 
larly important in light of the fact that the 
Federal Trade Commission has been estab- 
lished precisely to enforce provisions of law 
dealing with unfair methods of competition. 

“Furthermore, it has been estimated that 
minimum unfair trade practice enforcement 
by the Department of Agriculture under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act would require 
an additional staff of 60 full-time employees. 
On the other hand, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could absorb such enforcement 
activity with its present staff. 

“In recent years the Department of Agri- 
culture has relegated the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch to a Commodity Division in the 
agricultural service. Principal functions of 
this division are marketing news services and 
Federal meat grading—both of which depend 
on packer cooperation for their success. In 
these circumstances it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that this division could, in any event, 
adequately enforce provisions of antitrust 
laws.” 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS RENDERING ACTION 

URGENT 

My final point, Mr. Chairman, involves 
certain recent legal and economic develop- 
ments that render the effective prevention 
of monopolistic in the food indus- 
try more important than ever before. 

The first of these is the motion filed late 
last year by three of the defendants in the 
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1957 
titrust suit for relaxation of the terms 
102tpe consent decree entered against them 
that year. The packers contend that cir- 
a tances have changed to such an extent 
as to entitle them to relief. Specifically, they 
ask to be relieved of the injunction against 
entering the business of dealing in meat at 
retail and in nonmeat foods. Their objective 
is said to be to enter the supermarket field. 
I do not propose to discuss the merits of this 
motion, which was addressed to the Federal 
district court. Ido believe, however, that if 
the court should find merit in the motion 
and should grant it, entry of the packers 
into the nonmeat food industry and the re- 
tail meat industry will give added reason for 
marking sure that a competent agency shall 
be in the position to the trade and 
pricing practices of parties. 

The other facet of this problem arises from 
the fact, as asserted by the packers and the 
Department of Agriculture survey, that food 
chains have extensively entered the field of 
meatpacking. In this connection, the def- 
inition of what constitutes a “‘packer” under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act creates a 
number of problems of statutory coverage, as 
between the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The act defines the term “packer” 
so that it not only includes any person en- 
gaged in the business of (a) buying livestock 
in commerce for purposes of slaughter or 
(b) manufacturing or preparing meats or 
meat food products for sale or shipment in 
commerce, but also includes interests in food 
markets controled by persons in either such 
category, as well as any person who owns as 
much as 20 percent of the control of an en- 
terprise in either of the stated categories 
(a or b), and as much as 20 percent of the 
control of a food market. 

Several decisions involving this broad defi- 
nition of “packer” give cause for concern. 
The committee is doubtless familiar with the 
1940 case of United Corporation v. Federal 
Trade Commission,“ in which the fourth 
circuit held that by purchasing stock in cor- 
porate packers after the FTC had filed a 
complaint against it, the corporate respond- 
ent, engaged in the marketing of canned 
meat, had successfully become a “packer,” 
thereby ousting the FTC of jurisdiction to 
make an order requiring it to cease and 
desist from misrepresentation and false and 
misleading advertising. 

More recently, on April 11, 1957, a hearing 
examiner for the Federal Trade Commission 
issued a ruling that underscores the urgency 
of closing the loophole in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act that was created by the 
meat packers’ exemption. In the Food Fair 
Stores case,“ the Commission’s examiner 
ruled that Food Pair’s own p and opera- 
tion of @ meat packing plant ousted the 
Federal Trade Commission from jurisdiction 
over respondent’s practices in allegedly in- 
ducing and receiving unfair and discrimina- 
tory allowances in violation of section 2 (d) 
of the Robinson-Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act. These practices were totally 
unrelated to the distribution of meats or 
meat products. However, by investing $2,- 
700,000 in a meat packing plant, Food Fair 
has been able to remove “FTC surveillance 
over the business of a supermarket grocery 
chain of 238 stores with gross sales of $475 
million annually. This is clearly a case where 
the tail wags the dog. Unless the FTC 
overrules its examiner, his decision leads 
to absurd results. His opinion indicates his 
belief that Congress intended “to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture regulate all phases 
of any business in whatever primary field, 
connected in any way, or operating to any 
degree in meat packing.” Under this view, 
any company no matter what its primary 
line, can oust the FTC of jurisdiction over 
its activities by making a minimal invest- 
ment in @ meat packing operation. 

———— LT Ns 
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IT hope that the hearing examiner ulti- 
mately is found to be inerror. The fact that 
there is support for his interpretation of the 
packers’ exemption, however, emphasizes the 
need for Congress to clarify this situation and 
to reestablish the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission over the activities of 
meatpackers. 

The packers’ exemption has beshrouded 
other aspects of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction with ambiguity. In the 
case of Armour & Co.,” for example, the Com- 
mission’s examiner dismissed a complaint of 
false advertising under the so-called oleo- 
margarine amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act “ on the ground that Armour 
is a packer and therefore not within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. The Commission 
upheld its examiner. When similar charges 
were entertained by the Commission against 
the Blanton Co.,” which is not a packer, 
that company appealed to the eighth circuit, 
contending that this amendment is uncon- 
stitutional because it does not apply equally 
to competitors who are not packers. 

Passage of the bill under consideration to 
restore to the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction over packers is essential in the 
interest .of antitrust enforcement. Con- 
versely, failure of Congress to act, coupled 
with the litigation of legal problems of the 
kind I have described, will frustrate such 
enforcement in ever-growing areas for 
decades to come. . This I know this commit- 
tee will not countenance. : 


17H. R. 5282, 5283, 5454, and 7038. 

°42 Stat. 159, as amended, (7 U. S. C. 
sec. 181 et seq. (1952) ). 

* United States v. Swift & Co. (Equity No. 
37,623, S. Ct., D. C. 1920). 

*See House of Representatives Rept. No. 
77, to accompany H. R. 6320, 67th Cong., 
ist sess., May 18, 1921, p. 1. 

SId., p. 10. 

*Id., p. 2. 

™Remarks of Representative McLaughlin, 
of ‘Nebraska, May 27, 1921, vol. 61, CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1878. 

*Remarks of Senator Norris, June 13, 
1921, vol 61, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2492, 

*House of Representatives Rept. No. 77, 
to accompany H. R. 6320, 67th Cong., ist 
session, p. 2. 

% The cease and desist orders issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under title II of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act are as follows: 

















Year Respondent Date Docket 
No. 

1957 | Straub & Smith..-._| Feb, 11 2253 
1956 | Machlin Meat Pack- 

se Feb, 20 2120 
1953 | Valleydale__.........| June 1 2058 
1953 .| Feb, 18 2040 
1950 .| Oct. - 1910 
1949 Dee. 13 1838 
1949 Ee June 17 1820 
1949 WetONe. nk ecen la Gu~ 1818 
1948 _ RES a 20 1801 
1947 | Columbia........._- ay 19 1787 
— OS "eee Oct. 18 1223 
1008 | Schioss.............. July 2 1105 
PS G0... 1022 
1938 | Schloss. -...........-. Feb, 3 1019 
19388 | Feldman. ........- June 30 980 
1938 | Brighton..........-- May 17 Ws 
1938 {| Schiloss.............- June 8 928 
See PR on oncdn~ ness June 1 580 
1938 | Wilmington (revoked 

Sept. 7, 1938). ..._- Apr. 15 477 
1987 | Schloss.............. Oct, 20 "708 
1937 Empire.._............} Apr. 2 603 
1936 | Scala Packing.......; Jan. 7 5R1 
1936 | C. Swanston & Son._| Nov. 11 549 
1986 | Armour et al_._____- Mar, 30 440 
1936 | A. and P. (revoked 

Dec. 28, 1938) ...... Dec. 29 476 
Py ee eae Oct. 25 419 
SE Op 0. Pca enancenus fons G0. =... 420 
#1922 | Armour et al........ Aug. 30 1 





Nore.—Some of these orders do not deal with 
the prevention of monopolistic practices resulting 
from unfair trade tices, but with such matters 
as refusal to pay for livestock, ete. The order in 
each of these cases will be submitted for the record, 
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“Article in the Wall Street Journal for 
February 21, 1957. 

“U. S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
port on Current Activities and Problems 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act re- 
leased April 4, 1957, herein called survey. 

4% The survey makes no reference to any 
assistance to the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch by “scores of employees” in the Bu- 
reau of Markets, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the Pure Food Inspection De- 
partment referred to in the 1921 rebates in 
Congress. See note 7, supra. 

44 Survey, p. 8. 

* id. p. 9. ° 

4 Survey, p. 28. 

#110 FP. 2d 473 (1940). 

* FTC Docket No. 6458 (1957). 

*FTC Docket . 6409 (1956). 

715 U. S. C., section 55 (a) (2) (1952). 
This amendment prohibits representations 
in advertising suggesting that oleomargarine 
is a dairy product. 

“FTC Docket No. 6197 (1956). 





Spring Burgeons Along Park Avenue 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some of us have been working hard dur- 
ing the past 4 or 5 months to establish 
the principle of protecting our highway 
roadsides from defacement by sign- 
boards. A patriotic and civic-minded 
resident of New York City, Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker, a devoted friend of mine, has 
shown that even so-called streetsides 
can be made more beautiful, too. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Lasker, 
plantings have been made along Park 
Avenue, on Manhattan Island, of daffo- 
dils and tulips and other magnificent 
beds of flowers. These have been con- 
tributed in memory of Mrs. Lasker’s 
mother, Mrs. Sara J. Woodard, herself a 
pioneer conservationist in the field of 
scenic and outdoor beauty. 

So that members of the Senate may 
know of what has been done by Mrs. 
Lasker to help add some beauty and syl- 
van atmosphere to one of the famous 
streets in the largest city of our country, 
I ask unanimous consent that a short 
article from the New York Times of 
April 26, 1957, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPRING BURGEONS ALONG PARK AVENUE 

A midtown stretch of Park Avenue is flow- 
ering with a mile-long planting of daffodils 
and tulips. The central islands of every block 
from 50th Street to 72d have been trans- 
formed into garden plots, holding 140,000 
plants. 

The daffodils, both yellow and cream varie- 
ties, began to bloom last Sunday over a 
ground cover of myrtle; the tulips, some still 
budding, are of red, pink, white, lavender, 
and yellow. 

Between the traffic lanes the massed fields 
of flowers make a bright ribbon of color in 
the shadow of office and apartment buildings. 
The plantings are a gift to the city from Mrs. 
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Albert D. Lasker, who thinks New York needs 
to be more beautiful than it is. 

When she proposed the plan horticulturists 
were doubtful that the plants would survive 
the city’s traffic exhaust, soot, and limited 
sunshine. A test planting was made last year 
in two blocks north of 50th and 70th Streets. 
The flowers surprised everyone by their abil- 
ity to flourish, Mrs. Lasker said. 

She hopes that the success of the gardens 
will inspire other contributors to provide 
other seasonal plantings when the tulips and 
daffodils are gone. 

The donor is president of the Albert and 
Mary Larcker Foundation, which is chiefly 
concerned with fostering medical research. 
She has made many gifts of flowering plants 
to the city since 1943. Her,gearliest donations 
were made in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Sara J. Woodard, a pioneer park conserva- 
tionist who founded one of the first public 
parks in Watertown, Wis. 

The plantings were supervised by the de- 
partment of parks. 


Address by George E. Stringfellow Before 


Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled, “Are We Spending Our Way To 
Destruction?” delivered by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, and a 
long time business associate of the late 
Thomas A. Edison, before the Kiwanis 
Club of Scranton, Pa., April 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ARE WE SPENDING Our Way TO DESTRUCTION? 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of New Yor’: 
City and long-time business associate of 
the late Thomas Alva Edison, before the 
Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa., April 24, 
1857) 

Mr. President, officers, past officers, dis- 
tinguished guests and members cf the Scran- 
ton Kiwanis Club, Kiwanis has many fine 
objectives and it is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our way of life that we support them 
with enthusiasm. The Kiwanis objective 
which I propose to emphasize today is free 
enterprise. 

No one can champion free enterprise with- 
out engaging in politics. I am conscious of 
the fact that many service clubs shy away 
from the discussion of politics. I hope your 
club does not fall in that category. I shall 
emphasize the effect that politics has on 
free enterprise. I shall speak of politics in 
the sense defined by Webster as “the science 
of Government—about which we should all 
all know more.” 

Inasmuch as Government affects every 
phase of our lives, we individually and col- 
lectively should take an active part in the 
science of government. If we would pre- 
serve the kind of government our forefathers 
envisioned, and if we are to implement the 
underlying principles of Kiwanis, we must 
discharge our responsibility by taking an ac- 
tive part in directing the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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High taxes in peacetime are the end result 
of extravagantly conducted governmental af- 
fairs. Confiscatory taxes will destroy initi- 
ative and free enterprise and replace our 
capitalistic system with State socialism, a 
blood brother of communism. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
said, “The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” Full force of that power is being 
used today. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of Federal, 
State, and local governments took 8% percent 
of the Nation’s income, Today, these 3 seg- 
ments of Government take 30 percent of the 
Nation’s income. The Federal income tax 
alone takes from us 20 percent to 91 percent 
and Federal Government takes from 52 per- 
cent to 65 percent of the profits of business 
concerns. 

One hundred and ten years ago, Karl Marx, 
one of the founders of communism said, 
“The surest way to destroy the capitalistic 
system—free enterprise—is through taxa- 
tion.” 

Fifty years ago, Nicolai Lenin, that patron 
saint of communism said, “Sooner or later we 
hope to force America to spend her way to 
destruction.” 

When we compare our present tax rate with 
that of a quarter of a century ago and our 
current spending spree, there is little wonder 
that many Americans are asking, “Are we 
taxing and spending our way to destruction, 
as the Communists predicted we would?” 

Five years ago, speaking in Paterson, N. J., 
when our annual Federal tax bill was about 
$70 billion, candidate Eisenhower said, “I 
don’t know what the amount of taxes repre- 
sents, when we talk about $70 billion. But 
I do know this, we can’t afford what we are 
spending and stay strong enough to lead the 
world to peace.” President Eisenhower 
would now have us believe that if we don’t 
spend at least $72 billion a year we cannot 
lead the world to peace. What we may ask 
brought about this rightabout-face on the 
part of the President? The rightabout-face 
was probably brought about by the Presi- 
dent’s palace guards who, for the most part, 
entertain the Harry Hopkins philosophy of 
“spend and spend and spend and elect and 
elect and elect.” 

I have very serious doubt that the Presi- 
dent has learned what $72 billion is. I 
would, therefore, give him a few examples: 

Seventy-two billion dollars would make a 
stack of 10-dollar bills 410 miles high. This 
is more than the distance from Scranton, 
Pa., to Montreal,. Canada. 

Seventy-two billion dollars would pay the 
wages of a million factory workers at the 
present average rate for 17 years, 

Seventy-two billion dollars is almost twice 
as much as the United States Government 
spent for World War I. 

Seventy-two billion dollars represents 
spending $1.15 per second since the birth of 
Christ. 

In the $3 fiscal years ending June 30 of 
1954, 1955, and 1956, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Eisenhower, spent $193 billion. 
In the 152 years from George Washington’s 
first inauguration in 1789 to 1940, the Fed- 
eral Government spent $167 billion. In 
other words, Eisenhower's administration in 
3 years spent $26 billion more than was spent 
in 152 years. 

In a single month in 1956, the Federal 
Government spent almost twice as much as 
the total cost of Government during the 4 
years of the Civil War. 

EISENHOWER BUDGET 


President Eisenhower has proposed a budg- 
et of approximately $72 billion for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1. In addition to 
that he proposes to spend another $14 billion 
appropriated by previous Congresses. 

Eisenhower proposes to spend in 1 peace- 
time year as much as Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt spent in 9 peacetime years and Roose. 
velt, I think you will agree, was not noted 
for his frugality with public funds. a; , 
matter of fact, it must be apparent to any. 
one who has studied the record that the qi;. 
ference between the New Deal, the F,i; 
Deal, and Modern Republicanism is one o; 
degree—the latter being more ex); : 
than the other two. 

The magnitude of Eisenhower's propose 
expenses during peacetime years is il], 
by a chart which I shall distribute at +), 
conclusion of my remarks. The data {> 
this chart was supplied by the United States 
Treasury Department. 

The Honorable Harry FLoop Byrp. « 
United States Senator from Virginia anq 
of the ablest and one of the most parti 
statesmen in the history of our Republic. re. 
cently referred to the proposed Eisenhower 
budget as a “spending spree which wil! con. 
tinue inflation and increase the cost of liy. 
ing.” Senator Byrp proposed a reduction in 
the Eisenhower budget of $614 billion ang 
has shown how and where the reduction 
can be made. If Congress reduces the Eisen. 
hower budget, as recommended by Senator 
Byrp, and I hope it does, it still would be 
$65,300 million, which is $514 billion more 
than Eisenhower recommended in 1952, when 
he sought the presidency. He said then: 
“Tax reduction is a way to boost consumer 
buying and let the people spend their own 
money instead of the Government spending 
it for them. Tax reduction is an essentiaj 
part of our program to achieve prosperity 
without war.” 

PRESS CONFERENCE 


At a recent press conference the President 
was told of the growing criticism of his un- 
precedented peacetime budget. His retort 
was “This isn’t 1890. * * * In this day,” 
he said, “We can’t limit ourselves to Govern- 
ment processes that were applicable to 1890. 
We have got to adapt the great principles of 
the Constitution to the inescapable indus- 
trial and economic conditions of our times.” 
And that, we suppose, in intended to explain 
everything. 

If anyone ventures the simplest suggestion 
today that all virtues, such as thrift or pruv- 
dence or self-reliance or local responsibility 
for local problems might have some virtue 
as they had in the past—for Government as 
well as for. citizens—the suggestion is dis- 
missed with such phrases as “We can’t turn 
back the clock to McKinley,” or “would you 
go back to the horse and buggy days?” This 
is intended to be devastating to the one 
making the suggestion. It is supposed to 
make him an ignoramus unaware of the 
march of history and more than likely an 
enemy of the people because he is opposed 
to progress. It also marks the defensive 
spender as a farsighted fellow whose g2ze is 
fixed ahead to 1980. It is a debater’s retort 
that answers nothing. It is intended to 
throw the subject out of focus and put the 
critic on the defense. 

Such Senators as Bricker, Brivces, Byrn, 
DirKsen, Dovcias, GOLDWATER, JENNER, 
EKNOWLAND, LAUSCHE, MARTIN, MUNDT, REVER- 
COMB, RUSSELL, TALMADGE, and WILLIAMs— 
who are critical of the Eisenhower budget— 
are neither unmindful of history nor are they 
fools. They are men of far more’ experience 
and their judgment is unquestionably better 
than that of the “palace guard” composed 
of Hoffman, Adams, Stassen, and brother 
Milton, who have the President's ear. 

In October 1932 Calvin Coolidge and Al- 
fred E. Smith issued the following statement: 
“All the cost of Federal, State, and local 
government must be reduced without fear 
and without favor. Unless the people. 
through unified action, arise and take chargé 
of their government, they will find that 
their government has taken charge of them.” 

When these 2 wise and courageous citizens 
made that statement, almost a quarter 0! 4 
century ago, Government was taking 8}. p¢'- 
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cent of the Nation’s income. Today it is 
30 percent. 

ed want to reduce the cost of govern- 


ment, you can do it by telling your Congress- 
man and your Senators that they must cut 
the cost of government or you will remove 
them from the Government payroll at the 
next election. 

The Government will be as efficient as we 
demand and as wasteful as we permit. The 
time has arrived, I think, when we taxpayers, 
if we are to preserve our way of life, must 


speak out. 
Unless we get control of Government ex- 


penses at an early date our whole form of 
government will be changed from capitalism 
to some form of state socialism—blood 
prother to communism. 

We can prevent this by protesting to our 
Congressmen and Senators. They will re- 
spond to our demands if we are insistent. 
Will you make the demand now and thus 
do your share to preserve our way of@life? 


LL 


A Permanent U. N. Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

A PERMANENT U. N. Force 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

The committee for collective security 
urges that the United States seek the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and effective United 
Nations. security force. This force would 
be useful in discouraging and preventing 
aggression, thus inducing peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between member states. 
The need for and the value of such a force 
has been clearly demonstrated by the United 
Nations emergency force in the Middle East. 

The establishment of such a force would 
involye many problems, such as the follow- 
ing: 


1. Is the force to be used to stop armed 
aggression, to stop eontraventions of inter- 
national law, to maintain domestic status 
quo at the request of a government, to pro- 
tect United Nations missions abroad, to po- 
lice disturbed frontiers; plebiscites, areas of 
international importance? 

2. Is the force to be controlled by the 
Security Council, the General Assembly, the 
Genral Assembly with a new voting system, 
or a new body? 

3. Is the force to be récruited by national 
contingents under permanent United Na- 
tions command, or individually? 

4. How large should the permanent force 
be and how should it be expanded when the 
need arises? 

5. Who pays the force—national govern- 





ments pa their own contigents, the 
Unjted Nations paying the national con- 
tingents, or the United Nations paying in- 


ternationally recruited forces? 

6. Should the force be equipped with mass- 
destruction weapons, conventional weapons, 
or only small arms? 

7. Under what circumstances should the 
foree be used without the consent of the 
sovernment in whose territory it is to 
operate? 

8. Should the force be stationed in per- 
manent bases which would become United 
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Nations territory, or near trouble spots along 
disputed frontiers, or on national bases at 
the pleasure of national governments? 
Recognizing the many difficult problems 
involved, we urge that the United States 
propose in the United Nations the creation 
of a commission to explore all phases of this 
proposal and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly. 
GooDHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee for Collective Security. 
New York, April 3, 1957. 





Address by George E. Stringfellow at 
Annual Spring Reunion, Omaha, Nebr., 
Scottish Rite Bodies of Freemasonry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Omaha, Nebr., Scottish Rite Bodies of 
Freemasonry held their annual spring 
reunion last week. On the occasion of 
their banquet, they were addressed by the 
Honorable. George E. Stringfellow, cur- 
rently the Imperial Chief Rabban of the 
Shrine of North America. Mr. String- 
fellow’s home is in East Orange, N. J. 
He is senior vice president of Thomas A. 
a Industries of the McGraw Edison 

Oo. He was a daily business associate 
of Thomas Alva Edison for many years. 
His achievements in civic and business 
affairs are extensive and significant. He 
has become a member of the board of 
directors of some of the large American 
corporations. Honors have been be- 
stowed on him by institutions of culture 
and learning. He has given of his time 
and resources toward goals of better citi- 
zenship and a stronger republic. 

The title of his address on the occasion 
referred to was “The Lamp of Liberty.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LAMP or LIBERTY 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, Imperial 

Chief Rabgan, A. A. O. M. S., before the 

spring reunion banquet of the Scottish 

Rite Bodies of Omaha, Nebr., April 25, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 
friends, I am grateful to you for the warmth 
of your reception and for the privilege of 
addressing this audience of eminent Masons. 

The spirit of friendship which is so much 
in evidence gives tangible meaning to the 
philosophy in which we Masons—and Shrin- 
ers—believe: The brotherhood of man, and 
the fatherhood of God. : 

This belief in the existence of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, together with our 
love of country, our native sense of service 
to our, fellow man, and our fundamental 
antipathy to tyranny, impels us to do all we 
can to preserve our way of life, which to a 
large extent, was conceived and implemented 
by our Masonic forefathers. We Masons, 
therefore, in my Opinion, have a greater re- 
sponsibility to keey “The lamp of liberty” 
burning in America than any other group 
of citizens. 

We were fortunate in the early days of 
our history to have in our colonies a small 
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group of leaders whose like had not been 
seen before or since. We who love our coun- 
try are justly thrilled by the courage of our 
forefathers. They had granite in their char- 
acter and iron in their backbone. 

Individuaf enterprise, courage, daring and 
incentive were the order of the day. Social 
security was not emphasized. Individual 
freedom was more important. Patrick 
Henry's declaration “Give me liberty or give 
me death” represented the sentiment of 
our founding fathers. Their ideals were 
high, and from those ideals they fashioned 
and bequeathed to us in our constitution 
what Gladstone termed: “The greatest docu- 
ment ever stricken off in a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Under our form of government we have 
made more progress in 170 years than people 
under other forms of government have made 
in 6,000 years. We have built on this conti- 
nent a civilization which for prestige, power, 
and wealth has no equal in the annals of 
history. 

It is true that our country has enjoyed a 
great physical heritage. Resources of mine 
and soil, water, field and forest have been 
given to us in prodigious abundance. How- 
ever, other countries have been endowed 
with natural resources more richly than ours. 
It is, therefore, something more than ma- 
terial assets that accounts for our phenom- 
enal progress. Of greater importance is the 
character of our people and the pattern of 
our Government. 

In spite of all this, within recent years 
our country, our form of government, and 
our way of life have been subjected to severe 
and unwarranted criticism, largely from two 
sources: 

1. The fuzzy-minded, 
styled liberals, and 

2. The Communists and fellow travelers. 

Of the two, I believe the self-styled liberals 
are the more dangerous because they aren't 
always recognized for what they are. 

In a recent ceremony, when he received 
the 1956 award of the Freedom Foundation, 
J. Edgar Hoover, who, as director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, is in a position 
to know what he is talking about, asserted: 
“Pseudo-liberals, as self-styled social reform- 
ers have become the ready tools of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country.” They 
have increasingly conceived committees in 
the name of defending every freedom, but 
none to uphold authority. 

The time has come for loyal Americans to 
stand up to our detractors. 

The time has come for us to treat the 
Communist apparatus for what is it—a con- 
spiracy to destroy America. We must not be 
deceived by the pseudo-liberals who assert 
that the Communists are not dangerous, and 
if left alone, will do us no harm. Don’t you 
believe it. Their methods are devious, but 
their intent is unfaltering. They sometimes 
work under the principle of Roman Gen. 
Quintus Fabius, who said, “When your enemy 
is too large to defeat outright, lure him to 
battle, in small sectors and defeat him bit by 
bit.” 

Too many of our unthinking people have 
been lured by this strategy in the effort 
to take from us our freedoms in exchange 
for a totalitarian philosophy. 

Whether we call it communism, socialism, 
welfare state, or liberalism, the objective is 
the Same—to destroy individual enterprise 
and individual liberty. 

England is a tragic example of what can 
happen. Socialism has been the rainbow 
with its elusive pot of gold, capturing the 
hearts of the English people. 

Major services have been socialized, among 
them socialized medicine, about which there 
is misgiving and much regret. 

The result is that personal wealth is just 
about gone. Only a mere handful of large 
estates remain. There is no one left to tax 
but the average man. 

This same process of creeping socialism 
has been taking place in the United States 
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since 1933. Our Federal Government grows 
larger, more powerful and more costly. 

Public housing, Government-owned utili- 
ties and power, Government control of trans- 
portation and commerce, Government con- 
trol of money, credit, banking 4nd business 
are self-evident facts. 

In many quarters there is a demand for 
Federal aid to public education. This of 
course means Federal control of public 
schools. It is to be expected that if the 
Federal Government pays the bill, the Fed- 
eral Government will make the rules. The 
strongest medium for promoting democracy 
at its grassroots would thus be controlled 
by means of Federal subsidizing. 

Socialized medicine is being widely pro- 
moted. You can be certain that it would be 
tied up with redtape, regulations, and pro- 
hibitions. 

All benefits are born from the noblest of 
motives. That’s why so many people are 
deluded into accepting them. However, they 
don’t read the fine print to see what final 
payment—both in terms of liberty and tax- 
ation—will be demanded of them. 

All this is being done in the name of the 
common or average man. The cry is “Equal- 
ity for all.” But, there is something falla- 
cious in the notion that everybody must be 
equal—that everybody must have approxi- 
mately the same income, the same pur- 
chasing power, the same quality of car, home, 
and external circumstances, regardless of his 
creative ability or his productivity. There 
is no equality among men. The Socialist 
seeks to push all men down to 4 common 
level, but God does not give men equal en- 
dowment, nor does he make two alike. 

In the parable of the talents—Matthew 
25: 14-30—we are told in graphic and strik- 
ing words how men were rewarded in accord- 
ance with their productivity. 

The parable can be interpreted to mean 
that Jesus was talking about God and his 
children. The gifts to the three servants 
were not equal, as God’s gifts to men are not 
equal. Each servant was free to choose and 
act according to his own wisdom and he was 
rewarded accordingly. 

Men grow best when they are free from 
restraints, free to make their own decisions, 
free to work out their own problems, and 
free to accept responsibility for their own 
lives. 

It is what we do with the opportunity 
given us that affords our spiritual develop- 
ment. 

What we must safeguard today are the 
principles of government that provide us 
with the opportunity to develop, each in his 
own way, the spiritual and material gifts with 
which we are endowed. 

We can preserve the way of life which has 
given us individual freedom, material suc- 
cess, and security, by exemplifying the cour- 
age, the daring, and independence of our 
forefathers. 

If we Masons fulfill our threefold respon- 
sibility (1) to God, (2) to country, and (3) 
to our fellow man, we will keep the “lamp 
of liberty” burning in America. . 


Death of Dr. Claude B. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in, 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Death of a Doctor,” published 
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in the Minneapolis Star of April 23, 1957; 
aiso an article entitled “Dr. C. B. Lewis 
Dies; Brother of Novelist,” published in 
the Minneapolis Star of April 22, 1957; 
and an article entitled “Dr. C. B. Lewis, 
St. Cloud, Dies,” published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press of April 22, 1957. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as-follows: 
{From the ae Star of April 23, 
957] 


DEATH OF A DOCTOR e 


Dr. Claude B. Lewis, of St. Cloud, brother 
of novelist Sinclair Lewis, was a beloved 
physician and surgeon of central Minnesota— 
the kind of oldfashioned country doctor who, 
when times were rough back in the 30's, was 
willing to take a sack of potatoes or a crock 
of butter as payment on a medical bill. 
Many people in Stearns and surrounding 
counties mourn his passing. 

Although his more famous brother won the 
Nobel Prize and international renown, the 
country doctor never was overawed. Sinclair 
once confessed that his ambition was to 
“impress Claude.” But men who stay home 
and work at the grassroots often are hard to 
impress. Dr. Lewis’ main interest was his 
country practice. Literary salons and 
coteries were not for him. 

Now that he is gone, thousands of Min- 
nesotans will remember his kindness and 
gentleness—and his great devotion to the 
sick and suffering—as among the real bless- 
ings of their lives. And perhaps this is a 
better kind of fame than even the Nobel 
Prize. 

[From the Minneapolis Star of April 22, 
1957] 
Dr. C. B. LEwis Dries; BroTHER or NOVELIST 

St. CLoup, Minn.—Dr. Claude B. Lewis, 
brother of novelist Sinclair Lewis, died Sat- 
urday at, the age of 78. He had been a 
physician and surgeon here for 52 years. 

He was thelast of the 3 sons of Dr. Edwin 
J. Lewis, the Sauk Centre, Minn., country 
doctor, who probably was the model for Dr. 
Kennicott in “Main Street.” Fred, the oldest, 
a miiler, died in Sauk Centre in 1944, Sin- 
clair, the youngest, died in Italy in 1951. 

Funeral services will be 2 p. m., Wednesday, 
at First Presbyterian Church with burial in 
North Star Cemetery, St. Cloud. The family 
prefers memorials to First Presbyterian 
Church, or St. Cloud Hospital. 

Dr. Claude Lewis had the same fiery red 
hair and the same colorful—if more re- 
strained—way of expressing himself as the 
novelist. 

Sinclair never failed to send the doctor 
autographed copies of his books but the 
doctor often didn’t have time to read them, 
according to a daughter, Mrs. Robert Agrell, 
Excelsior. 

“He didn’t like novels,” she said. “He 
liked detective stories and stories of adven- 
ture and exploration. But he secretly was 
very proud of Uncle Hal.” (Sinclair, also 
known as Harry or Hal.) 

Of Lewis’ novels, Dr. Lewis said: “Some 
I liked very much. In others I thought he 
was a little long-winded.” 

During his years in St. Cloud, the doctor 
became known throughout central Minnesota 
for his reputation as a surgeon. 

He was instrumental in establishing the 
first school of nursing at St. Raphael’s Hos- 
pital, forerunner of the present St. Cloud 
Hospital. 

He also planned the purchase of modern 
equipment and set up the system of records 
still in use. 

Dr. Lewis once told friends that, like his 
father, he loved his country practice because 
he “liked to take care of people who were 
really sick, who really needed me.” 
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He loved the country, too, and at one : 
owned several farms near St. Cloud. Dr... 
in dungarees and with a cigar between }). 
teeth, he would spend weekends tram»)... 
through the fields, discussing the manic, 
ment of the farms with his tenant far 

His cheerfulness and gentleness in de.)\,,., 
with his patients endeared him to the )up- 
members of the Order of St. Benedict ~». 
operate the St. Cloud Hospital. 

And Dr. Lewis, a Presbyterian, spent his jac: 
weeks, in one of the “bishop’s rooms” a: +) 
hospital. There the nuns would drop in on, 
by. one to say, “We're praying for 
doctor.” 

Dr. Lewis was born in Ironton, Wis 
tember 17, 1878. When he was 5, the family 
moved to Sauk Centre. His mother 
Kermott Lewis, died in 1891 and 2 
later, lis father married Isabel Warne: 
was as redheaded as her stepsons. 

Dr. Lewis graduated from high schoo) jy 
Saul» Centre in 1895, taught school a year. 
then entered University of Minnesota an 
graduated in 1900. He entered Rush Medica] 
College, Chicago, where his father also haq 
studied medicine, and graduated in 1903. 

After serving a year of internship at Aucus- 
tana Hospital, Chicago, he came to St. Cloud 
in 1905 to begin practice. 

He was a charter member and a former 
president of the St. Cloud Kiwanis Club. He 
belonged to the First Presbyterian Church 
and to the Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, 
He was a member of the State organization's 
Pifty-Year Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen A.. whom 
he married in 1950; a son, Freeman, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N. Y., executive vice pres- 
ident of pocketbooks for Simon & Schuster, 
New York publishers; two daughters, Isabel 
(Mrs. Agrell) and Virginia, an interior deco- 
rator in San Francisco, Calif. There are six 
grandchildren. 


me 


[From St. Paul Pioneer-Press of April 22, 
1957] 


Dr. C. B.- Lewis, Str. Cioup, Dies 


Sr. Coup, Minn.—Dr: C: B. Lewis, 78, long- 
time head surgeon at St. Cloud Hospital and 
brother of the late author, Sinclair Lewis, 
died Saturday night after an extended ill- 
ness. 

Dr. Lewis came to the hospital here in 
1905 after finishing medical school at Rush 
Medical College in Chicago, where he also 
interned. On his retirement in 1950 he was 
named to the honorary staff of the hospital. 

Sinclair Lewis, who made his hometown of 
Sauk Centre, Minn., famous in his novel, 
Main Street, died in 1950, a year after he 
and Dr. Lewis had made a European tour 
together. A third brother, Fred, died several 
years ago. © 

Surviving Dr. Lewis are his widow, the for- 
mer Helen Lindberg Deboll; a son, Freeman, 
of New York; and two daughters, Virginia 
Lewis, of San Francisco, and Mrs. Robert 
Isabel Agrell, of Excelsior, Minn. 
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Loker Union Meogleiioh ond Curbin: 
Union Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, there ap- 


peared in the April 25 and 28 issues of 
the New York Times editorials entitled 
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«Curbing Union Abuses” and “Labor 
pnion Regulation.” 

These editorials are so comprehensive 
and depict such a complete grasp of the 
present labor-management situation, 
where racketeering and other abuses are 
involved, that they should be read by all 
who are interested in this very critical 
and dangerous domestic problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 

torials be printed in the Appendix of the 

oe being no objection, the edito- 

rials were ordered to be printed in the 

RecorD, aS follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 25, 1957] 
CurRBING UNION ABUSES 


Organized labor in the United States faces 
a hostile public opinion much like the anti- 
pusiness sentiment of 50 years ago. Another 
parallel is sure to follow: the regulation of 
unions by the Government. Sporadic cases 
of labor racketeering and corruption, many 
involving collusion by employers, have been 
of growing concern to the public, but the 
revelation of teamster misdeeds by the Mc- 
Clellan committee has raised the blood pres- 
ure of the entire Nation. As the committee 
penetrates other areas of this miasma the 
demand for its eradication will increase. 
And along with proposals that are in the le- 
gitimate interest of labor and the public will 
be many which are clearly neither. The time 
has come for the public to ponder both on 
what should be-done and what should not 
be done. 

It is well to keep in mind that, as with 
business in the past, the well-advertised mis- 
deeds of the few are not an indictment of the 
many. The reckless misuse of union funds 
by teamster officials emphasizes by compari- 
son the meticulous care with which other 
union treasuries are guarded, in the garment- 
trades unions, for example. And the AFL- 
CIO should receive unstinted praise for its 
determination to root out abuses and estab- 
lish standards of good conduct for its‘ affili- 
ated unions. 

Several areas of union operations should be 
clearly differentiated, both as to existing 
Government regulations and what further 
controls are meeded. Welfare funds have 
been most in the public eye. But the Mc- 
Clellan committee exposures have now spot- 
lighted union treasuries; the operating funds 
that come from members’ dues. Then there 
is the field of internal-union government; 
how officers are elected, basic decisions made, 
etc. And finally there is the legal status of 
unions and of their operations in general. 

The case for greater regulation in financial 
matters is much the clearest cut, where un- 
ion officers are trustees for the contributions 
of the rank and file. Complete disclosure of 
welfare-fund is an absolute must, 
and either the Douglas or the Ives bill to 
compel this—both bills are now before Con- 
gress—should be passed. The Taft-Hartley 
law already requires financial reports to the 
Secretary of Labor for a union’s accredita- 
tion by the National Labor Relations Board. 
It also calls for full information about union 
internal procedures. 

The Taft-Hartley requirements, however, 
have obviously had no effect in the restraint 
of even the grossest abuses. Clearly, the dis- 
closures should be fuller, and given a wider 
circulation, than either of the bills before 
Congress or the Tsft-Hartley law prescribes. 
And, even then, will not direct Government 
controls be called for, such as clearly defined 
Standards for union financial operations, 
with the power to enforce them, and some 
neal ganeuaties of democratic union govern- 

But measures beyond these are open to 


Serious doubt. Opponents of organized labor, 


and those fearful of its strength, are using 
the McClellan committee revelations as 
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arguments for more drastic limitations. For 
example, pressures are rising for a Federal 
law against the union shop, for the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to labor organi- 
zation, and for a bar to industrywide union- 
management agreements. 

President nhower is now publicly 
committed to Propose a program of legis- 
lation to curb improper union practices, 
which he has asked Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell to discuss with him today. Mr. 
Mitchell’s known opposition to “right to 
work” laws and to subjecting unions to anti- 
trust restrictions gives some hint as to his 
point of view. It is encouraging that he 
seems to be aware of the danger of too 
drastic, or purely antiunion legislation. 

What is called for, of course, is protection 
against the abuses that are now being re- 
vealed, without weakening free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining—one of this 
Nation’s most cherished institutions. 





[From the New York Times of April 28, 1957] 
LABOR-UNION REGULATION 


President Eisenhower’s program for laws 
to curb labor-union abuses, and Secretary 
Mitchell’s comments on it show a com- 
mendable determination to deal with this 
vital problem, yet to proceed with care, tak- 
ing the most urgent and easiest steps at the 
start and avoiding wrong directions. 

Most timely is the administration’s back- 
ing, and also that of Senator MCCLELLAN, 
for legislation such as Senator IvEs’ bill, now 
before Congress, requiring Federal registra- 
tion of all labor pension and welfare funds 
and permitting public disclosure of their 
operations—both those to which union mem- 
bers contribute and those solely financed and 
controlled by the employers. Strong busi- 
ness opposition to the inclusion of employer 
funds slowed up action on this bill last year. 
But it is hard to see why the beneficiaries of 
one should not be as fully protected as those 
of the other. 

The McClellan committee hearings have 
shown need of the same treatment for labor’s 
operating treasuries.. The Taft-Hartley law 
requires detailed financial reports to the Sec- 
retary of Labor from unions as a prerequisite 
to accreditation by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. But only labor committees of 
Congress are permitted to inspect them— 
except that members of a union can see their 
own organization’s report. In the 10 years 
since the records herve been kept there have 
been only 200 requests for access to any of 
the 39,000 reports on file. 

The President has approved, as he should, 

«2 law to make this information open to the 
public. But why should not all unions be 
included—not only those accredited by the 
NLRB—and also those, such as the Western 


Conference of Teamsters, not parties to col-. 


lective bargaining at all? And shouldn’t the 
reports of each union be made available to 
its members? 

The administration has in mind a further 
step: Federal review and audit of union 
financial operations. This might well lead 
to another move not included in the pro- 
gram: legal standards of administration and 
penalties for their violation. Still another 
subject calls for the President’s attention: 
guaranties of membership control over 
union elections and major policy decisions. 
The Taft-Hartley law also requires similar 
report on union official personnel and their 
salaries and on governing procedures. But 
these records, too, are not open to the public. 
They certainly should be. 

Encouraging also is the AFL-CIO’s support 
of the administration program. President 
Meany says the federation favors even more 
sweeping legislation on welfare funds and 
that labor “sees no danger in public disclo- 
sure of union financial reports.” He adds: 
“Every union member should get a report 
of what is being done with his money.” 
Amen, 
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Address by Hon. Roswell Magill Before 
Academy of Political Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “Can the Federal Budget Be 
Reduced?” made by the Honorable Ros- 
well Magill before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science on April 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CAN THE FEDERAL BupGet Be REDUCED? 


(Address before the Academy of Political 
Science on April 22, 1957, by Roswell 
Magill, partner, Cravath, Swaine & Moore; 
president, the Tax Foundation; member, 
board of directors, Academy of Political 
Science) 


The proposed $72 billion Federal budget 
for 1958 has provoked a storm of citizen in- 
terest. Citizens have begun. to appreciate 
that so long as the Federal budget remains 
high, there is no real chance of Federal tax 
reduction. 

We have painfully learned in our individ- 
ual experiences during the past 10 years that 
unbalanced budgets mean not only additions 
to the enormous Federal debt but also in- 
fiation and a dollar gradually diminishing in 
value. Time was when a penny would buy a 
newspaper. Now pennies have littie use save 
for sales taxes. Time was when a nickel 
would buy a subway ride. Now three nickels 
are required. Now a dime buys the after- 
noon paper that pennies used to provide. 
We don’t want to produce the time when a 
dollar bill will be required for that purpose. 

There is some evidence that the sheer size 
of the Federal budget has appalled a good 
many citizens. Moreover, many of us are 
troubled to recall that, after the 1952 cam- 
paign with its promises of a reduced budget 
and a smaller Federal Government, the 
budget really was reduced $10 billion in the 
course of 2 successive years; but that in the 
next 3 years it has grown $9 billion (includ- 
ing the new highway program); so we are 
back where we started. Nor is the growth 
solely in defense items. Defense expendi- 
tures are budgeted to increase $2.7 billion, 
less than a third of the total rise; other ex- 
penditures have increased $6.3 billion, more 
than twice as much. 

Many taxpayers have taken pen in hand 
(better still, some have used pencils) to 
write to their Congressmen that they don’t 
like the budget, and want it reduced. Con- 
gress has begun to respond to the demands 
of constituents. At the same time, how- 
ever, some leaders express doubts whether 
citizens are really prepared to take less from 
the United States as the price of paying less 
in taxes. Is the economy drive really well 
grounded, not merely in the grassroots, but 
in the facts of present-day American life? 

The fact that the current outcry from 
citizens ts aimed at the proposed Federal 
budget may have obscured the source of the 
protest. Some people may in fact feel that 
the Federal Government already is too large 
and is spending too much; others may be 
convinced that loose Federal spending at a 
time like this can only add to inflationary 
pressures. Essentially, however, the curernt 
protest is a protest against high taxes. Too 
many people are paying too much in taxes, 
not only at the Federal, but also at the 
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State and local levels. They had hoped, 
after the campaign promises of last year, 
that there would be a substantial tax re- 
duction, at least in Federal taxes, this year. 

The proposed budget for fiscal 1958 washed 
out those hopes for tax cuts. That is why 
the people protested, and are continuing to 
do so. That is why these protests have 
forced the House of Representatives to make 
substantial reductions in appropriations bills 
to date. Americans this year are merely 
exercising the age-old right of civilized 
people to complain about taxes in the in- 
terest of reducing the burden. 

Looked at in this light, the current pro- 
test does not answer a more fundamental 
problem involving our entire philosophy of 
government. Practically, are citizens really 
prepared to give up some school aid, some 
farm parity, some foreign aid, in the interest 
of a smaller expenditure total and thus 
lower taxes? 

Philosophyically, are we now so large a 
country, with so many people, so much na- 
tional income, and such worldwide respon- 
sibilities, that we must support a vastly 
expensive Federal Government? On this 
basis, for example, one commentator, an of- 
ficial under a prior administration, criticizes 
the currently proposed budget as being 
much too small. Senator Byrp says the 
budget is much too high and should be cut 
$5 billion. Who is right? 

What are the facts? The calm and dis- 
passionate atmosphere of an Academy of 
Political Science meeting ought to be a 
good spot in which to make the endeavor to 
separate out a few of the principal threads 
in a very complicated and tangled web. We 
can’t hope to learn in a few minutes what 
Senator Byrp, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget have learned 
in several lifetimes of study. But we can 
hope to become moderately well-informed 
citizens, better able to judge intelligently 
some of the major issues here involved. 

I 

First, what is the budget? Who makes 
it? Who is responsible for it? 

The current budget, a volume of 1,249 
pages, is the Federal program of expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year July 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1958; and the official estimate of 
cash receipts, mostly from taxes, for the 
same fiscal period. It is prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, an agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, headed 
by a director. 

President Eisenhower stated in his budget 
message for 1957: “A budget is not just a 
book of figures describing fiscal operations— 
it is a comprehensive plan of action for meet- 
ing our national objectives. As such, it af- 
fects every phase of the life and activity of 
the Naiion.” 

Fundsmentally, the budget is a cumulative 
list of all the items of anticipated expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year for all the innumer- 
able Government departments, bureaus, and 
agencies. Some of these items have already 
been authorized by Congress in past years. 
Some are logical developments of what has 
been authorized. Some require new author- 
ization. 

In a nutshell, the budget for fiscal 1958, 
which so many taxpayers are protesting, calls 
for expenditures of $72 billion in the year 
beginning July 1. Nearly two-thirds will go 
for what is called national security spending, 
and the rest for all other programs. 

Even if Congress wants to cut a few bil- 
lion out of proposed spending, it will have 
a-hard time doing so. The trouble is Con- 
gress deals primarily with appropriations, not 
expenditures. As part of his budget plan- 
ning, the President has requested Congress 
to pass some $73 billion in appropriations 
this year. 

Even if Congress refused to pass a single 
dollar of this $73 billion, the President would 
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still have available for spending some: $70 
billion from appropriations and authoriza- 
tions by prior Congresses. And if Congress 
does give the President all the appropria- 
tions he now asks for; he will have avail- 
able for expenditure on July 1, not the $72 
billion he says he plans spend, but a 
fabulous total of about $140 billion. 
Actually, so far as spending for fiscal 1958 
is concerned, about the only way Congress 
could be sure to cut expenditures would be 
to pass a measure putting a ceiling on spend- 
ing for the year. That is why there has been 
considerable support for proposals such as 
the one by Representative JoHN Ray, of New 
York, House Resolution 170, which would, 
in effect, try to put an arbitrary ceiling of 
$65 billion on spending for fiscal 1958. * 


Ir 


All this does not mean that Congress is 
wasting its time trying to cut appropriations 
bills. On the contrary, sizable appropria- 
tions cuts can influence spending, not only 
in fiscal 1958 but in later years as well. By 
cutting down the amount of carryovers, Con- 
gress can increase its control over future 
budget. 

That is the significance of proposals by 
Senator Byrp and others to make major cuts 
in appropriations this year. Senator Byrrp 
has said expenditures for fiscal 1958 should 
be cut by at least $5 billion. To help reach 
that objective he proposes that appropria- 
tions be cut by $644 billion. Although he 
does not plan to release the details of his ap- 
propriations cuts until the Senate is dealing 
with each of the appropriations bills, he has 
outlined the main areas where he thinks 
these cuts can be made. 

He would cut national security appropria- 
tions by $144 billion, a reduction of less than 
5 percent aimed at eliminating waste without 
curtailing essential defense spending. Pre- 
sumably he would include as waste any big- 
game hunting parties in the wilds of Alaska 
by Air Force brass. 

He would cut $2 billion more by maintain- 
ing military assistance to foreign countries at 
the 1957 level (a saving of $500 million), and 
by reducing economic assistance by $114 
billion. 

He would cut $3 billion from domestic- 
civilian activities, which have risen 36 per- 
cent since 1954. Right here we have the crit- 
ical test of the American philosophy of gov- 
ernment, to which I referred previously. Few 
people seem to realize that the vaunted $10 
billion cut in Federal spending achieved by 
the present administration in its first 2 years 
in office was due primarily to lighter military” 
demands after the end of the Korean war. 

On the other hand, nondefense spending, 
after a sharp drop of about $3 billion between 


” fiscal 1953 and 1954, has increased steadily 


ever since, passing the previous Truman 
peak in the present year and reaching a new 
peacetime record in the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1958. 

In my view, these proposals by Senator 
Byrrp by no means hobble the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activities, whether for defense or 
for civilian purposes. Mainly the line of de- 
marcation seems to be between a Federal 
Government which spends freely on all sorts 
of not very essential projects and one which 
is reasonably careful about its expenditures. 
That the proposed cuts as a whole do not in- 
troduce an era of austerity is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that if all the cuts were 
made the budget would be reduced much less 
than 10 percent. It is likely that, in fact, the 
cuts will be more nearly 5 percent than 10. 
Even such relatively moderate reductions are 
producing howls of anguish4rom the particu- 
lar bureau chiefs affected; chiefs who would 

not be able to expand their services as they 
hoped. Nevertheless it is quite clear that 
even after the cuts the Government at Wash-~ 


ington will go on. 


‘his January budget. 


May 2 


- ‘The really important result of the relatiy¢), 
slight shrinking of proposed Federal actiyi;i. 
will be a corresponding opportunity to shri; 
Federal taxes a little, and even to shrink {), 
massive Federal debt a little. We citize,, 
would really enjoy a chance to spend for o,. 
selves more of the money we earn. og 

mr 


Fundamentally, in what philosophy , 
government do we citizens believe? Do y, 
really want to spend our own money, or «, 
we really prefer to have the Governmen; 
spend for us? Are we satisfied to restrict th. 
activities of the Federal Government large), 
to those matters like national defense whic), 
only the Federal Government can do ye); 
Are we satisfied to leave to the States ang 
municipalities the execution of historicayjy 
local functions, like schools and loca] high. 
ways, which the localities can finance ang 
execute, perhaps more slowly, but in the long 
run, with better supervision and attention 
to local needs than a distant national goy. 
ernment? Incidentally, we should not throw 
away the great advantages that flow from 
many local experiments in different forms o; 
management of public affairs; advantages 
that are notably absent from the centralized 
administration of a monolithic state. 

In presenting his budget 3 years avo, the 
President said: “This budget marks the be. 
ginning of a movement to shift to State ang 
local governments and to private enterprise 
Federal activities which can be more appro- 
priately and more efficiently carried on in 
that way.” 

That philosophy seems to me sound, and 
T should like to return to it. The 1958 budget 
was evidently drawn on a different basis. 

The fact that we are a big country with a 
rapidly growing population and an enormous 
national income does not really justify the 
1958 budget. If we spend up to the limit 
of our tax resources now, and that is what 
we are doing, where shall we turn if an 
emergency makes even heavier outlays neces- 
sary? 

There is every indication that unless Con- 
gress*makes heroic efforts to cut the budget, 
the final spending total for fiscal 1958 will be 
even higher than the President indicated in 
We need only look at 
the last couple of years to see the possibili- 
ties. The 1956 budget rose more than #4 bil- 
lion between the time the President first 
proposed it and the end of the fiscal year; 
the 1957 budget is expected to rise at least 
$3 billion’in the same period. If it hadn't 
been for an even greater increase in budget 
receipts, the surpluses of the past 2 years 
would have been substantial deficits. 

If inflationary pressures continue as at 
present, fiscal 1958 spending is virtually cer- 
tain to be considerably higher than the $72 
billion planned in the President’s budget. 
And I wish I was as sure as some that the 
precarious surplus in the present budget will 
in fact be brought about by a continuing 
rise in budget receipts, reflecting a prosper- 
ity that is still booming lustily. Are we really 
as sure as that of endless good times? 

Moreover, if we try to project this kind 
of budget with its huge obligational author- 
ity to future years, the outlook is gloomy 
indeed. A new analysis of the budget by the 
Tax Foundation shows that there are 0 
less than 42 new or expanded programs pro- 
posed for. fiscal 1958. Twenty-four are nev, 
in the sense that they require new authori- 
zations or have never yet been appropriated 
for, and another 18 are expanded. 

Besides the well-known ones, such as Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, the list 
includes such things as: a new series of loans 
and grants to State and local governments 
for development of small reclamation pro- 
jects; grants to States to meet personne! and 
administrative costs of State and local civil- 
defense organizations; new borrowing power 
for college housing loans; new benefits ‘0° 
veterans; grants to States for construction 0! 
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training facilities for medical and dental 
schools; grants to States for training of pub- 
lic welfare personnel; grants and loans for 
areas persistent unemployment. 
Grants to States to assist in tree planting at 
a cost of $4 million. 

There are many others, but these are fair 
samples. SO far as future spending is con- 
cerned, it is extremely significant that these 
42 programs, involving appropriations of 
nearly $9 billion in the 1958 budget, call for 
expenditures of less than $2 billion in fiscal 
1968. The rest would go to make future 

big. 

tea is to permit these programs 
to start small and grow big. An excellent 
example came to light recently. The item in 
question was an approprition of $150,000 en- 
titled “Salaries and Expenses, President's 
committee on Education Beyond High 
school.” The Committee received this ap- 
propriation some time ago and was supposed 
to make a report by December 31, 1957. In 
the current budget, there are 2 more items, 
1 for $650,000 for grants and subsidies and 
another for $300,000 to enable the Committee 
to complete its report. The payoff, however, 
is a third item in the same budget request- 
ing $2.5 million further to assist in develop- 
ing programs to implement recommendations 
of the Committee. Thus, in 2 years, a little 
old $150,000 item to enable the Committee 
to make a report has grown to a $3 million 
appropriation for a grants and subsidy pro- 
gram to implement a report and recommen- 
dations that the Committee has not yet 

ade. 
However shocking these governmental 
practices may be to the taxpayers, taxpayers 
must recognize that the practical effect is to 
assure big budgets for years to come, Unless 
Congress and the administration take a 
strong stand now, the budget for fiscal 1959 
may well approach $80 billion. If the budg- 
et is saguieds near that total, we may well 
forget the possibility of any of the substan- 
tial tax cuts that the politicians talk about 
but that public officials like to forget. 

Iv 


Nevertheless, the outlook is not hopeless, 
nor is the battle lost. There are some good 
signs, too. One of the best is the renewed 
interest of Congress as well as of the people 
in the problem of controlling expenditures. 
Right now, there are dozens of bills attempt- 
ing to deal with problems of carryovers, of 
appropriations procedures, of poor staffing 
for appropriations committees, I shall men- 
tion a few. 

Legislation calling for a single-package ap- 
propriation-expenditure control bill has been 
introduced by the indefatigable Senator 
Brrp. This proposal seeks to give Congress 
actual control over annual expenditures both 
from new and prior appropirations. In ad- 
dition to consolidating all regular appropria- 
tions in a single bill, this measure provides 
that each bill must be accompanied by a 
congressional report itemizing all appropria- 
tions and expenditures. Such legislation 
will limit total authorized spending for the 
year. A current estimate of revenue for the 
ensuing year is also called for, so that the 
Congress may know whether its actions will 
result in a balanced budget or a debt in- 
crease, 

The Senate has already approved a measure 
introduced by Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
sas, and cosponsored by 71 Senators which 
Provides for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Budget. This committee 
would feailitate congressional analysis and 
evaluation of spending proposals and seems 
likely to strengthen congressional budgetary 
procedures greatly. : 

Senators KenNEpY and Byrp and 45 others 
are the of a bill calling for the 
statement of appropriations on an annual 
accrued expenditure basis, a recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission. Under this 
legislation, Congress would appropriate for 
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each fiscal year on the basis of estimates of 
expenditures actually to be made or accrued 
in that year. 

It is clear from what I have said that the 
problem of the Federal budget is not a 
unique problem that arises this year. The 
bitter recriminations raging around the 
“battle of the budget” cannot possibly be 
settled this year. 

The fundamental question is, “What do 
we want Government to do for us?” Con- 
gress and citizens have to reach a judgment 
on that question every year. All the discus- 
sion and letterwriting about Federal spend- 
ing will have a salutary effect if it helps 
pinpoint the principle at issue: the relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and 
the States, the localities and the individual. 

This brief budgetary review makes it pain- 
fully evident that the first steps can and 
shoulé be taken this year toward remedy- 
ing the fearful lack of expenditure control 
manifest in congressional treatment of 
money .bills. Surely, among the Byrd, the 
McClellan and the other proposals I have 
mentioned, Congress can find a way to end 
the present dismal lack of control over 
spending. 

Whatever may happen to the budget now 
being dealt with by Congress—and I heart- 
ily hope it will be cut substantially—the 
probability of future budgets just as difficult 
to deal with makes it imperative that Con- 
gress improve its procedures. The path to 
eventual tax reduction must certainly first 
pass the milestone of congressional spending 
control. Members of Congress need to know, 
when they vote for appropriations, how 
much that vote will mean in terms of budget 
expenditures, national debt, and possible tax 
reduction. Citizens have a prime responsi- 
bility to help Congress achieve this control 
over their tax dollars. 





Results of Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
submitted to the people of the 21st Con- 
gressional District in Texas a poll cover- 
ing 12 current issues. The response has 
been very gratifying. More than 12,000 
returns have been received. Tabulation 
of the answers has now been completed. 
The results are as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


1, The Eisenhower doctrine authorizes the 
President, if requested by an invaded coun- 
try, to use American troops to combat overt 
Communist aggression in the Middle East. 
Do you favor this? Yes, 47.6 percent; no, 
43.3 percent; no opinion, 9.1 percent. 

2. A bill in Congress proposes that the Fed- 
eral Government contribute a substantial 
amount of Federal funds to help finance local 
school construction, subject to local com- 
pliance with Federal regulations. Do you 
favor this? Yes, 28.1 percent; no, 67.2 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.7 percent. 

3. For the alleged purpose of protecting 
the civil rights of citizens from discrimina- 
tion on account of race or religion, legislation 
in Congress proposes: 

1. That a Federal commission be empow- 
ered to subpena persons and records to in- 
vestigate claims of discrimination. 

2. That the Attorney General may bring 
lawsuits, with lawyers and court expenses 
paid by the taxpayers, to recover money for 
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damages on behalf of people who claim their 
civil rights have beeh violated. 

3. That citizens, under Federal court in- 
junction, may be sentenced to prison without 
jury trial for violating, or being about to 
violate, another’s civil rights. 

Do you favor this legislation? Yes, 12.4 
percent; no, 77.2 percent; no opinion, 10.4 
percent. 

4. A bill in Congress would extend the 
Federal minimum wage and overtime law to 
retail stores and service establishments. Do 
you favor this? Yes, 41.1 percent; no, 49.4 
percent, no opinion 9.5 percent. 

5. During the past year, under present 
laws, about 350,000 immigrants were ad- 
mitted to this country. A bill in Congress 
would increase this number each year. Do 
you favor the increase? Yes, 8.4 percent; no, 
83.7 percent; no opinion 7.9 percent, 

6. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska? Yes, 67.2 percent; no, 17.4 percent; 
no opinion 15.4 percent. 

7. Last year Congress adopted a soil-bank 
plan (costing $1.2 billion annually), to pay 
farmers for taking certain farmlands out of 
production, thus reducing surpluses. Do you 
favor continuation of the soil bank? Yes, 
37.6 percent; no, 46.2 percent; no opinion, 
14 percent. 

8. The closed shop is outlawed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A billin Congress would legalize 
agreements in the construction industry un- 
der which unions could select the employees 
on construction jobs and require that new 
workers join a union within a short period 
after going on the job. Do you favor this? 
Yes, 9.2 percent; no, 82.2 percent; no opinion, 
8.6 percent. 

9. The President's annual budget calls for 
a total of $71,800,000,000. Do you favor a 
reduction in this amount? Yes, 79.2 percent; 
no, 9.7 percent; no opinion, 11.1 percent. 

10. The budget calls for $4.4 billion for 
foreign military and economic aid ($2.6 mili- 
tary aid, $1.8 billion economic aid), during 
the next fiscal year. Do you favor this? Yes, 
18.4 percent; no, 64.6 percent; no opinion, 17 
percent. 

11. On the subject of tax reduction, do you 
favor the policy of first achieving a balanced 
budget before undertaking tax reductions? 
Yes, 76.1 percent; no, 17.4 percent; no opin- 
ion, 6.5 percent. 

12. In the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment, there is presently an annual deficit 
in its operation of about 8464 millicn. A bill 
in Congress would increase postal rates in 
order to reduce the deficit. Do you favor any 
increase in postal rates? Yes, 54 percent; 
no, 39 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 


EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Mr. Speaker, there were so many in- 
teresting comments in regard to the 
various issues that I am constrained to 
discuss a few of the questions and per- 
haps clarify some of them. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the first question—dealing with the 
Eisenhower doctrine. About the time 
the questionnaire was sent out the Con- 
gress took final action on that issue, and 
it was overwhelmingly approved. So 
the issue is now moot, in a manner of 
speaking, but continues to be a lively 
topic before the American people. 

Actually, the President already had 
the authority which he requested from 
the Congress. That authority has been 
held to be inherent in his constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. And it has, without any 
action by the Congress, been exercised 
many times in the past. A few examples 
include the action against the Barbary 
pirates in 1801; the second Barbary War 
in 1815; the American-Mexican incident 
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between 1914 and 1917; the Boxer upris- 
ing in 1900; the almost innumerable in- 
stances of intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica: the Dominican Republic, and Nica- 
ragua. Then there was the Korean 
conflict. 

The purpose of the President in ask- 
ing for congressional approval for his 
use of troops to combat overt Communist 
aggression in the Middle East was obvi- 
ously to obtain an expression of support 
for that phase of our foreign policy. 
PEOPLE WANT RELUCED SPENDING, TAX RELIEF 


Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of rep- 
resenting a fairly conservative district. 
The people there are good, average 
Americans who still believe that 2 and 2 
make 4, and that all is not gold that glit- 
ters. They still cling to the belief that 
a man should put in a good day’s work 
for what he earns, They are very du- 
bious about this business of getting some- 
thing for nothing. In their patriotic zeal 
they put the Nation’s welfare and the 
future of our country ahead of petty po- 
litical considerations. They abhor 
demagoguery and political chicanery. 
They are hardy and patient people, and 
because of strength and fortitude they 
have survived 7 years of the most deva- 
stating drought in history. 

Those people aYe understandably con- 
cerned about the size of our public debt: 
They are worried about the highest 
peacetime budget in history. They feel 
the heavy burden of the present tax load. 
‘They feel that the present Federal spend- 
ing velocity should be reduced substan- 
tially. They want something paid on the 
public debt, and they want some tax re- 
lief. 

It will be noted that 79.2 percent feel 
the President’s current budget estimates 
are too high. Seventy-six percent favor 
a balanced budget before undertaking 
further tax reductions. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR RETRENCHMENT 
ENCOURAGING 


As one who has through the years— 
not just this year—fought against non- 
essential Federal spending, I am encour- 
aged by the amount of public support 
that is this year being shown in favor 
of this retrenchment policy. It is a good 
sign and it should bear fruit, coming as 
it does from all over the Nation. 

Thus far the House has considered $15 
billion in appropriations out of the $72 
billion budget. And we have whacked 
more than $1 billion from it. That is 
good start. President Eisenhower }. 
recently suggested another $2 billion 
that he believes can be trimmed. Sure- 
ly we can whittle another $2 billion or $3 
billion. If the Senate follows suit we 
should, therefore, be able to cut at least 
$5 billion. It all depends. 

FOREIGN AID SHOULD BE CUT 


Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
budget items that can and should be re- 
duced or eliminated. ‘These include the 
$4.4 billion for foreign aid and the half 
billion for school construction assistance. 
The latter calls for a total outlay of $2 
billion, with a half billion to be granted 
to local schools the first year. In my 
judgment we should defeat the proposed 
school aid measure and nip that new 
Federal commitment in the bud. How 
can we ever hope for balanced budgets 
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and tax relief if we keep right on tallying 
up new expensive Federal grant pro- 
grams, most of which, once started, 
snowball and go on for years and years? 

As I see it, foreign aid should be lim- 
ited in the main, except for certain loans 
and technical assistance, to military sup- 
port for friendly and deserving countries 
which cannot help themselves and where 
it is to our selfish advantage to help keep 
them armed and prepared to combat 
Communist aggression. 


FISHER VOTE ON FOREIGN AID 


For the past 4 years I have personally 
voted against every bill for foreign aid. 
I have been constrained to do so because 
those bills have been presented in pack- 
age form, all economic and military as- 
sistance lumped together, and they have 
included too much of what I was con- 
vinced was both wasteful and nonessen- 
tial. . The American taxpayers simply 
cannot go on and on carrying so much 
of the burdens of the world on their 
shoulders. 

CUT SPENDING, CUT TAXES 

We all know that tax reduction, in- 
cluding an increase in personal exemp- 
tions, to be really meaningful must be 
made at a time when the resulting loss 
in revenue will not have to be replaced 
with borrowed money, with the borrowed 
money to be added to the national debt. 

We all know that is not really tax re- 
lief. It is tax postponement—just pass- 
ing the added amount on to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren to pay. It may 
placate certain vote-hungry politicians, 
but it is nota sound approach and every- 
one knows it. 

There is a remedy if the Congress has 
the courage to make use of it. Let us 
face up to the issue. We can balance the 
budget. We can reduce nonessential 
spending. We can reduce the public 
debt. And at the same time, while doing 
these things, we can and should reduce 
the heavy tax burden. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, in seeking ways to reduce, 
we are reminded of the great work done 
by the Hoover Commission. Sixty-five 
percent of all Hoover Commission pro- 
posals are in effect, including most of the 
major ones. The approval of some of 
the remaining proposals, at least, would 
undoubtedly help in promoting economy 
and efficiency in. the operation of the 
Government. 

PEOPLE FAVOR IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the fifth question relates 
to immigration and the pending legisla- 
tion designed to relax existing restric- 
tions. ; 

As indicated by the answers and com- 
ments, the people are very much alarmed 
about the proposed increase. It will be 
noted that only 8.4 percent favor an in- 
crease, and many of these answers were 
qualified. A total of 83.7 percent oppose 
any increase, and I am convinced the 
vast majority favor a reduction rather 
than an increase in the present rate of 
admissions. 

President Eisenhower, as was true of 


system. Under that proposal more than 
100,000 more immigrants would be ad- 
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missible yearly, above the number y,, 

being admitted. Last year more ;),,, 

350,000 entered. "H 
FISHER SUPPORTS PRESENT RESTRICTION - 

Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably 0; posed 
to any further breakdown in our gy; 
system of orderly and restricted admis. 
sions. Our own population is recres:. 
ing rapidly. At our present rate we y\) 
have more than 200 million by 197;_ 
and that is not very far off. 

If we want to preserve our standard 
living we simply cannot absorb the ,;. 
plus population of Europe, as pressyre: 
would have us do. We cannot afford ty 
become the dumping ground for tha; 
surplus. And the same is true yit; 
respect to our neighbors to the South ang 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. [p¢; 
us listen to the voice of the Americar 
people and then hold the line firmly. 

FLOOD PREVENTION, WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Speaker, it is our responsibility to 
distinguish between what is essential ang 
what is not essential in Federal spend. 
ing. One action where money can be 
wisely spent with assurance of good diy. 
dends to the taxpayers on the invest. 
ments is in the field of flood control ang 
water conservation, based upon sound 
engineering justification. 

A good example that comes to my mind 
is that of the Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande. In just one flood which or. 
curred shortly after that dam was con- 
structed the saving from damage 
amounted to more than the entire cost 
of the project. 

We have been urging advancement of 
the proposed international project on 
the Rio Grande above Del Rio. And we 
have urged the Corps of Engineers to 
complete surveys on all our streams in 
the 21st District of Texas, including the 
Colorado and tributaries, the Guada- 
loupe, the Neuces and its tributaries, and 
others. That is a flash-flood country, 
and protection is needed. 

In addition, the Reclamation Bureau 
is presently making a comprehensive 
survey of the entire water situation in 
Texas. This may lead to location of 
feasible projects on our rivers and 
streams. 

A multipurpose flood-control, irriga- 
tion, and water-conservation dam is now 
being proposed by the Reclamation Bu- 
reau on the Conchos gbove the city of 
San Angelo. Most of the cost will be 
paid back to the Government in accord- 
ance with contracts for the sale of water 
to the city of San Angelo and to irriga- 
tors. Because of this market for waiter. 
this project will be paid for in the main 
by local people and will cost the Govern- 
ment comparatively little. 


INCREASE IN. POSTAL RATES? 


It will be noted that 54 percent of the 
people favor an increase in postal rates 
in order to reduce the annual deficit. 
That deficit is estimated at $650 million 
next year. If it can be reduced or elim 
inated it will cut the size of the budget 
just that much. 

According to the responses I have re- 
ceived most of the people want subsian- 
tial raises in rates on so-called junk mail. 
"The pending bill on the subject proposes 
to raise first-class rates by 1 cent, and 
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this would yield $348.5 million yearly in 

new revenues, including revenue from 

an increase by 1 cent on post cards. 
second-class zone rates on magazines 

and newspapers would be upped by 4 
successive annual 15-percent increases to 
provide a total of $31 million annually in 
additional revenue by the end of the 
fourth year. ’ 

Rates on third-class mail—largely di- 
rect-mail advertising circulars—would 
advance to yield $128 million in addi- 
tional revenue by 1960. This increase 
would be on piece rate under bulk mail- 
ings, from 1.5 cents to 2.5 cents by 1959. 

The Postmaster General is now re- 
quired by law to set parcel-post rates at 
a level that makes this class of mail pay 
its own way, and that is now the case. 

In regard to congressional franked 
mail, it is of interest to note that since 
August 1953, the Department has been 
paid in full for handling it—approxi- 
mately $1.5 million yearly—and penalty 
mail of Government agencies—approxi- 
mating $35 million yearly—which were 
formerly carried free. 

Mr. Speaker, because of time and space 
limitation I must conclude. I believe 
that in conclusion I will quote from a 
comment on a questionnaire that was 
sent in from Brownwood, Tex., by a con- 
stituent who, while expressing certain 
kind and generous indulgence toward 
me, expresses a basic philosophy. Here 
it is: 

Think you are doing a good job for us but 
your ideas of sound government do not coin- 
cide with the “spend and elect,” “court the 
minorities,” and “‘neyer mind the debt’”’ atti- 
tude that prevails in Washington, I think, 
and sincerely hope, your ideas go along the 
same path as mine which does not follow 
those paths. We are already at the danger 
point in taxation as we also have taxes other 
than Federal, remrember. 





- Alexander Hamilton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Alexander Hamilton,” which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of Na- 
tional Republic editorials, that interest- 
ing and informative monthly periodical 
2 magazine published in Washington, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

In celebrating this year the 200th anniver- 
sary of Alexander Hamilton’s birth, America 
will grow stronger in spirit and vision, with 
& new and deeper understanding of Hamil- 
ton’s decisive part in establishing the Repub- 
lic. Without Hamilton’s judgment, infiu- 
ence, devotion, and moderating counsel, the 
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American Constitution might have never 
been achieved. 

Because he was a conservative in the eyes 
of Thomas Jefferson, Hamilton was the victim 
of much contemporary political calumny. 
History now has demonstrated clearly that 
Hamilton’s brand of conservatism meant 
principally holding on to tried and proven 
values of the past—but not standing still. 
He was not afraid of new ideas, new ap- 
proaches to old problems—nor even a wholly 
new form of goyernment for a new nation on 
a virgin continent. 

But Hamilton did insist upon the processes 
of law. Constructive change, as he inter- 
preted history, could come only from evolu- 
tion, rather than revolution. 

The French Revolution, toward which Jef- 
ferson was wholly sympathetic, was viewed 
by Hamilton as rampant mob terrorism. 
Obviously, Hamilton’s moderating influence 
in the formative years of the American Re- 
public contributed notably to the survival 
qualities now recognized by all in our Federal 
system. 

One of the great ironies of history is the 
fact that Hamilton vigorously fought Jeffer- 
son on the Louisiana Purchase. Yet when 
Jefferson finally accomplished this great act 
of national expansion, he justified the deed 
before Congress by accepting Hamilton's 
broad construction of Federal powers—rather 
than by the narrower conceptions of rigid 
States Righters. 

Indeed, when we view the American revo- 
lution in calm historical perspective, it is 
impossible to imagine the establishment of 
the Union without Hamilton’s work in the 
movement for independence, in the Phila- 
delphia convention, as 2 contributor to 
the Federalist, and as an intimate friend, 
adviser, and guide in George Washington's 
Cabinet. Without Hamilton, the tottering 
young Union easily might have stumbled into 
the consuming vortex of Europes’ monarchist 
intrigue and treachery. 

His death on July 12, 1804, following the 
tragic duel with Aaron Burr, ended a bril- 
liant and energetic career in its very prime. 
Hamilton was only 47. Had he lived another 
quarter century, his moderate temperament 
and sharp judicial mind might have eased 
considerably the trials of our national devel- 
opment. 

Senator Kart E. Munort, of South Dakota, 
introduced the original resolution calling for 
a Hamilton bicentennial observance, on 
March 16, 1954. Many new nations in the 
world are trying today to find the solid road 
to freedom and human felicity. Hamilton’s 
writing and letters could help and guide 
them all—as they still may help every Amer- 
ican to revere, protect, and defend our own 
citadel of human freedom. 

We owe much in honor and esteem to the 
memory of Alexander Hamilton. 





The State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an excellent 
editorial entitled “State Keeps "Em From 
Our Door,” published in the Los Angeles 
Times under date of Wednesday, April 
17, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stare Keeps 'Em From Our Door 


Our State Department, more often than 
not, works in ways far beyond the under- 
standing of the lay mind. 

THE KLM CASE 


Take the case of KLM, the Dutch air- 
line. Mayor Poulson, the chamber of com- 
merce and most of the Los Angeles press 
urged that KLM be permitted to fly into our 
airports. But the State Department ruled 
that KLM may put down no farther west 
than Houston. 

On the other hand, the State Department 
had granted the right to fly to Los Angeles to 
Scandinavian Airlines, to British BOAC and 
to German Lufthansa. Scandinavian is de- 
serving, for it pioneered the polar route, but 
BOAC and Lufthansa are sitting on their 
franchises apparently because they do not 
have the planes to fly here. 

Now, both BOAC and Lufthansa are heav- 
ily subsidized lines and government-con- 
trolied. KLM, on the other hand, is a private 
company, receiving no Government subsidies. 
It actually pays its stockholders an annual 
dividend. Moreover, it is one of the oldest 
airlines, and next to the two great United 
States lines, Pan American and TWA, flies 
the most transatlantic mileage. 

Holland, the home base of KLM, has man- 
aged without American giveaway for a long 
time and has created such a favorable cli- 
mate for free enterprise that many American 
firms producing in Europe have established 
their offices and factories there. 


PECULIAR CONCLUSION 


This leads one to the peculiar but quite 
tenable conclusion that our State Depart- 
ment discriminates against countries show- 
ing the energy for self-support which its own 
program of economic aid is supposed to in- 
duce or encourage. We have long suspected 
that the giveaway bureaucracy looks with 
disfavor on any enterprise of any country 
which makes a bad case for continued Amer- 
ican spending. The giveaway people are not 
interested in helping the Dutch, apparently, 
until the Dutch have caved in and become 
docile clients of the foreign-aid system. 

That may not be the entire explanation of 
the State Department’s decision but experi- 
ence speaks strongly for it as one of the im- 
portant factors. But there is another factor, 
quite as illogical as the first, and it should be 
rejected if we were not dealing with an or- 
ganization like the State Department. This 
is that the State people know even less 
about their own country than they do about 
the outer world they deal with. 

The grand gurus of State do not seem to be 
aware Los Angeles is an important center. 
They suffered the Latin American Ambassa- 
dors to meet here, we guess, because their 
files told them that this was a quaint Latin 
town in which the guests would feel at home. 
But as for other foreign guests of honor, 
State touts them away from Los Angeles 
whenever possibie. 

ROUTED AWAY 


The travel schedules of these foreigners are 
arranged by the State Department or one of 
its contract agencies. Despite efforts of the 
consular corps in Los Angeles the visitors 
have regularly been routed away from here, 
just as KLM was. The planned visits of 
President Theodor Heuss and Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of West Germany, post- 
poned for reasons of health, are two ex- 
amples; they were not to visit Los Angeles. 

A number of visitors who have contrived to 
come here in spite of State said they were 
asked in Washington, “What on earth do you 
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want to do in Los Angeles?” The President 
of the Austrian Parliament, Dr. Hurdes, in a 
recent address in Los Angeles remarked hu- 
morously that he had to fight the State De- 
partment people in order to be routed here. 

We have an influential southern California 
delegation in Congress. Perhaps the Repre- 
sentatives could provide State with some new 
maps and other gazetteer information. The 
chamber of commerce is a little behind in its 
traditional work. 

We ought to have KLM here. Moreover, 
any visiting firemen who want to look over 
our community, one of the most remarkable 
in the world, ought not to be discouraged. 
They know what’s here even if the State De- 
partment does not. 


Jordan and the United States Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an article entitled “Jordan and the 
United States Problem,” written by 
David Lawrence, and appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 25, 


1957. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 

JORDAN AND THE UNITED STATES PROBLEM— 
Rep Drive Seen PoInTING Up DEMANDS TO 
Cur Our Am ProcrRAmMs anp USIA 

(By David Lawrence) 


The struggle inside Jordan vividly illus- 
trates the dilemma in the Middle East that 
confronts the United States and the other 
Westren Powers. 

The Communists are conspicuously ac- 
tive—the young King admits it in a pub- 
lished interview with representatives of the 
American press. The plain effort of the 
Soviet conspiracy is to overthrow the existing 
regime in Jordan and line it up with Nasser 
of Egypt and the pro-Communist clique that 
has taken possession of Syria. 

Shall the United States look on indiffer- 
ently? Leaflets condemning the western 
nations, including the United States, are 
being distributed in the streets by the Com- 
munists. Student groups which have been 
infiltrated by Communist agents are being 
incited to make riotous demonstrations. 
Shall there be nothing done to counteract 
this, and shall the Western Powers let it all 
go by default and see the whole Middle East- 
ern_situation grow more and more dangerous 
as armed conflicts ensue? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
problem posed by the critics who have urged 
that America abandon her economic aid rro- 
grams and curtail or abolish the United 
States Information Agency. Behind this 
drive is the belief that it will save money 
and that the budget can be thus trimmed 
and taxes soon reduced. 

But the danger is that the budget may 
have to be increased if armed conflict breaks 
out. Then the outpourings of dollars may 
be many times more than any pittance now 
spent in counteracting Communist activity 
in the Middle East. 

The Moscow propagandists are busy and 
energetic. They think the Eisenhower doc- 
trine is too tempting for the Arab countries 
and that since Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
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Arabia are friendly toward the doctrine, the 
other countries may likewise come within its 
helpful orbit and ties to the West will be 
strengthened. 

And so the battle on the propaganda front 
goes. Big stakes are involved. Out of little 
wars grow big wars. The peace of the Middle 
East is at best hard to manage. Referring 
to that area, Secretary of State Dulles in his 
speech in New York this week said: ‘“Wher- 
ever such situations occur, they are always 
worsened by Soviet intrigue. The Kremlin 
likes troubled waters in which to fish.” 

Unfortunately, the Moscow regime has bil- 
lions available for such intrigue and for 
propaganda of all kinds, including hundreds 
of “cultural missions,” but in America any 
effective defense with propaganda or counter- 
tactics is waved aside by too many people as 
“boondoggling.” 

Perhaps the most misunderstood feature 
of the work of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is the jazz-band tours that it 
has recently sponsored. A young American 
businessman who was in southeast Asia at 
the time of one of these jazz-band visits 
writes to this correspondent: 

“The Benny Goodman tour proved that 
jazz is the folk music of America. It has a 
way of cutting through the boundaries of 
language and culture that nothing else pos- 
sesses. Additionally, it enables Americans 
to get through to the average citizen of each 
cecuntry more quickly than any diplomatic 
procedure. For example, in Rangoon the 
university is a problem for the United States. 
The students are prime targets for all prop- 
aganda, for they are the future rulers of 
Burma. The Goodman band played two con- 
certs indoors and held an outdoor seminar 
and jam session under the trees. Students 
flocked to hear the band. And the entire 
student attitude in Rangoon became more 
friendly toward the United States as a re- 
sult. In Thailand, the king had Goodman 
to the palace four times so that he could 
play with the band. This was a tremendous 
asset to our people there—and they capital- 
ized on the situation. My point is that we 
must fight our competition in these coun- 
tries by all possible strategies, and the United 
States Information Agency enables us to 
cash in on our opportunities.” 

These are new pfoblems, strange prob- 
lems to the average American, who, feeling 
secure in a world of his own with al] the 
comforts of a peaceful climate, little realizes 
that the cold war is going on every hour 
of the day in the smaller countries of Asia 
and Africa where the United States at the 
moment is determined that international 
communism shall not get a firm foothold— 
and this costs money. 


Retirement of George A. Barton, of the 
Minneapolis Tribune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of April 29, 1957, an editorial 
entitled “George Barton Retires”; also, 
in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
April 28, 1957, an article entitled “George 
A. Barton To Retire May 1 After 53 
Years.” 

George Barton was one of the great 
athletes of the United States, and one 
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of the finest sports writers we have 
known in our generation. I ask ynqyj_ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorD the edito;;, 
and article to which I have referreg 

There being no objection, the editorial ‘1 
and article were ordered to be printeg j, 
the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Minneapolis Morning Tripyy,; 

April 29, 1957] 
Gerorce Barton Retires 

George Barton is leaving the Tribune ;,. 

morrow and thus goes into retirement oy, 


- of the finest sports traditions in this p,;. 


of the world. For more than half a cen: 
he has chronicled the news of athletic coy. 
tests with honesty, sympathy, and discery. 
ment. 

He has been more than an observer. }, 
boxing, which has been under a cloud ,; 
various times, he helped to restore confidence 
by his participation as boxer, referee, ang 
then as chairman of the State boxing com. 
mission. He gave stature to any enterprise 
he aided. : 

George Barton is a man of remarkable 
memory, of complete probity, of enduring 
soundness. He has well earned the retire. 
ment into which he steps with the ending 
of April. 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
April 28, 1957} 
Gerorct A. Barron To ReETme May 1 
3 53 Yzars 

George A. Barton, 72, veteran sports writer 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, is retiring 
May 1. ; 

After more than 53 years of covering sports 
for Twin Cities newspapers, “Mr. Boxing” an- 
nounced Saturday that he is putting aside 
his typewriter on a full-time basis. 

He will continue to write a column once 
a week for the Tribune but will devote most 
of his time after May 1 finishing a book on 
the history of Minnesota sports over the past 
half century. 

He also will remain as chairman of the 
State athletic commission, a position he has 
held for the past 15 years under 5 different 
governors. 

Barton is one of the best known sport 
writers in the United Btates. Down through 
the years he has covered every athiet 
tivity in the book, but he gained his ereelil 
fame in boxing. 

Born in Northfield, Minn., February 20. 
1885, he moved with his family to St. Paul 
in 1893. He has lived there ever since 

George attended Madison, Benjamin Drew 
and Jefferson grade schools in St. Paul and 
Central High School. ‘There he won letters 
in baseball and track. 

He became interested in boxing while fre- 
quenting fire station No. 1 in St. Paul. He 
embarked on a fistic career at the age of 16 
and turned professional at 17, boxing first as 
a bantamweight and later as a featherweight. 

He engaged in sneak fights in his younger 
days when the sport was illegal in Minnesota. 

Barton embarked on his newspaper caret! 
on the St. Paul Daily News in July 1903 as 
assistant to the late J. Alec Sloan at $104 
week. He continued to box in his spare time 
and eventually became an instructor at the 
St. Paul YMCA. Among his pupils were the 
famed Mike Gibbons and Ernest Brimme!, 
who became film star Richard Dix. 

On December 7, 1903, he accepted a position 
as sports editor of the Minneapolis Daily 
News. He served in that post until Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923, when he became executive 
sports editor of the Tribune newspapers. He 
has been on the Tribune staff ever sinc 
as columnist, reporter, and director 0! ‘'¢ 
Star and Tribune Golden Glove program 

His newspaper career covers 53 years 
10 months when he steps out May 1. 
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puring that span he has covered every 
neavyweight championship fight from Jack 
Johnson versus Jim Jeffries in 1910 at Reno, 
Nev. through the Archie Moore-FPloyd Pat- 

Minneapolis baseball and Minnesota foot- 
pall also were his special beats, but boxing 
was his favorite. 

Over 35 years “Mr. Boxing” refereed more 
than 12,000 bouts, involving 26 world cham- 
pions and practically every known fighter of 
that period. He also served as judge for 30 
New York-Chicago intercity Golden Gloves 
tournaments and 3 national intercollegiate 


ts. 
* a fighter, Barton’s most netable victory 
was over Terry McGovern, holder of the 
world’s bantamweight and featherweight 
crowns. That was over six rounds in 1904. 
He boxed exhibitions with Battling Nelson 
and Joe Gans when they were tops in the 
lightweight division. He hung up his boxing 
gloves in 1910 when his salary as sports editor 
of the Daily News was hiked to $35 a week. 

Many honors have come Barton’s way 
through these 53 years. The most distin- 
guished was the James J. Walker award in 
1953 for his long and meritorious contribu- 
tions to boxing. 

He was president of the National Box- 
ing Association in 1952-53 and was a militant 
leader against the monopoly of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. 

He served as president of the American As- 
sociation of Baseball Writers in 1940 and also 
is a past president of the Star and Tribune 
20-year club, 

Barten was recipient of a trophy and the 
Town Topper award by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Comamerce in 1953 for his con- 
tributions to boxing. 

He was awarded a silver medallion by the 
French Boxing Federation and many other 
honors. 

George married Kathryn Elizabeth Riley, of 
St. Paul, September 17, 1908. They have two 
sons—George A., Jr., and Richard Kenneth— 
and five grandchildren, 

Barton will be honored by his fellow em- 
ployees at @ luncheon next Thursday noon 
in the civic dining room at the Star and 
Tribune, 





Outstanding Citizens of Pendleton, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Pendleton East Oregonian, of Fri- 
day, April 16, there is a news story which 
reports the selection of the outstanding 
citizens of Pendleton, Oreg., for 1956. 
The selection was announced at the an- 
nual recognition banquet of the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

The story, written by reporter Jim 
Eardley, clearly establishes why Mrs. H. 
S. McKenzie and Mr. J. W. (Bud) For- 
rester, Jr., were singled out for this 
honor. I think it will be of especial in- 
terest to the Senate to know that Mr. 
Forrester is the father of Mike Forrester 
who, you will remember, ‘was an able 
and alert Senate page boy during the Ist 
Session of the 84th Congress. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I con- 
fess to a selfish but justifiable personal 
pride in calling this matter to special 
attention. J, W. Forrester, Jr., and I 








waded into the journalistic waters to- 
gether when we worked on the Portland 
Oregonian as 16-year-old fledgling re- 
porters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this news story printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Civic WorKER, Eprror NAMED CITIZENS oF YEAR 
(By Jim Eardley) 

A woman who has given countless hours of 
public service in a multitude of worthy ac- 
tivities, and the editor and publisher of the 
East Oregonian last night were named Pen- 
dleton’s outstanding citizens of 1956. 

Announcement of the selection of Mrs. 
H. S. (Helen) McKenzie and J. W. (Bud) 
Forrester as the city’s outstanding citizens 
last year was made last night at the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce annual recogni- 
tion banquet. 

Nineteen past presidents of the chamber 
also were honored, Ten were able to be 
present and the son of another accepted the 
award for his father. 

About 100 attended the banquet. 


HAS THREE GROWN SONS 


Mrs. McKenzie has three grown sons, 
“While her sons are grown,” said the awards 
selection committee, ‘‘she helps in the rearing 
of her 5 Pendleton grandchildren [she has 
2 others], but manages to give countless 
hours to public service.” 

Mrs. McKenzie has as a private project, 
visitation and shopping service for shut-ins. 

In addition, there is her work for veterans, 
and for church, clubs, and civic groups. 

She is on the Veterans’ Administration ad- 
visory council of the Walla Walla Veterans’ 
Hospital, and has been active in veterans’ 
aid for years. 

In the Pendleton United Churchwomen’s 
group she has charge of publicity. 

HELPS AT HOSPITAL 


She also does her stint with helping with 
the library book cart service at St. Anthony’s 
Hospital. She is on the United Churchwom- 
en’s social relations committee. 

Mrs. McKenzie is active in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, sings in the choir, and is chair- 
man of publicity for women’s association, 
and has circle activities. 

She is a charter member of the Civic 
Music Association, and is on the executive 
committee, longtime member of Mothers 
and Wives Service Club, first vice president 
in charge of programs and publicity and is 
the club’s veterans’ aid representative. 

Mrs. McKenzie is a member of the Pendle- 
ton Women’s Club and is chairman of the 
library and publicity committees. 


OTHER PROJECTS LISTED 


She is chairman of the veterans’ commit- 
tee and of publicity for tie Oregon Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club. 

She is State chaplain of the Oregon Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
treasurer >f the local McPhearson circle. 

Mrs. McKenzie is active in the Pioneer 
Ladies Club, one of her 2-year projects being 
the antique display in store windows during 
Round-Up, during which she has responsi- 
bility for more than 300 antiques. 

She is a past president of the Thursday 
Afternoon Club and a member of the Medi- 
cal Society auxiliary. 

Of her services-for shut-ins, the selection 
committee said: “The sick and aged are her 
own personal concern.” 

SONS LISTED 

Sons of Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie are Dr. 
Robert McKenzie, Pendleton; Dr. Kenneth 
McKenzie, Denver, Colo.; and Dean McKen- 
zie, New York City, working on his doctor 
of philosophy degree in art history. 
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Forrester is now member of the State 
board of higher education; vice chairman of 
Umatilla County Chapter, Red Cross; vice 
president of Pendleton Country Club; mem- 
ber of St. Anthony's Hospital advisory com- 
mittee and chairman of the Pendleton Cham- 
ber of Commerce water resource development 
committee. 

He is an active member of Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, and is on 
the Oregon Highway Lifesavers Umatilla 
County Board. 

Forrester is a member of a committee 
which annually selects a research interne for 
Senator NEUBERGER's staff. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL GIVEN 


He is a director of the Umatilla County 
United Fund Association, and a member of 
the Oregon State Coliege memorial union 
board of governors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrester gave a home for 
1956 to a foreign exchange student at their 
own expense. 

While the award was based on 1956 activi- 
ties, the committee said it was interested in 
background material. Forrester was, in re- 
cent years: 

President of the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, director of the Oregon 
State College Alumni Association, member 
of the Round-Up Beard, member of the State 
parks study committee and member of the 
Umatilla County Development Commission, 
UmatiNa County Red Cross membership 
chairman, chairman of school district 16-—C 
(Pendleton) citizens advisory committee, 
member of the Umatilla County courthouse 
building committee, director of the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, member of the 
Upper Columbia River Basin Commission 
and member of the Bonneville regional ad- 
visory council. 

In January this year he visited 24 of the 
State’s 36 counties interviewing editors and 
publishers of newspapers and people in agri- 
culture and industry for a survey of the 
economy of Oregon. This has been published 
in book form. 





The Supreme Court and Post Mortem 
Wills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
29, 1957, the Supreme Court, in effect, 
wrote a post mortem codicil to a will 
made 126 years ago by Stephen Girard, 
who evidently entertained during his 
ante mortem days the belief that courts 
are not created to make wills for de- 
ceased persons. As one who clings to 
an abiding conviction that it is not the 
function of the judiciary to make or re- 
make constitutions or laws or wills, I 
have read with profound concern the 
penetrating comments of Mr. David Law- 
rence on the astounding decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Girard will case, 
which appeared in an article in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 1, 1957, 
under the title “Ruling May Affect Pri- 
vate Schools.” Believing, as I do, that 
Mr. Lawrence’s penetrating comments 
merit consideration by all thoughtful 
Americans, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article in question be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ruutmnc May Arrecr Private ScHoots— 

SuPREME CourRT ACTION ON GIRARD COLLEGE 

CALLED REVERSAL OF LEGAL DOCTRINE 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
passed a new law on Monday. It could 
affect discrimination or racial or religious 
grounds in private schools, exclusive clubs, 
and colleges supported or controlled by 
church groups of any denomination. 

The Supreme Court isn’t supposed to pass 
any laws. That’s the function of Congress. 
But now the Supreme Court proclaims as 
“the law of the land’’ that a man who left 
his money in 1831 for a college to which only 
male, white orphans were to be admitted 
cannot have his wishes entirely respected. 
If Stephen Girard were alive today, he could 
discriminate on racial or religious grounds 
and conduct a private school or college, 
admitting anyone he chose. But, since he 
made the mistake of letting a city govern- 
ment act as trustee for him, the wishes of 
the original donor cannot be lawfully ful- 
filled by the trustee. 

This is a sensational reversal of centuries 
of legal doctrine. Up to now it had been 
thought that a trustee, as such, was a 
private person, merely acting for the donor, 
and that a public official acting as a trustee 
could no anything that it was lawful for any 
trustee to do in following the provisions 
of a will. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States says the Board of Directors 
of City Trusts—an organization set up by 
the city of Philadelphia to carry out the 
terms of wills and estates left in perpetual 
trust—is an agency of the State and not 
an agency of the donor of the money. Then 
the Supreme Court invokes the 14th amend- 
ment, which says that “no State shall make 
er enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

No public funds are involved in the Girard 
College case. It consists entirely of private 
funds of nearly $108 million, and the real 
issue is the board of trustees. There are 
14 citizens on it. Twelve are appointed by 
the Court of Common Pleas, and there are 
2 ex officio members, 1 the president of the 
City Council of Philadelphia, and the other 
the city’s mayor. This is not unlike the 
setup in many States where private colleges 
and universities operate under a State 
charter and the governor is designated as 
an ex officio member of the board of trustees. 

Every college or university—in fact, almost 
every private club—operates under a cor- 
poration charter issued by a State govern- 
ment. If corporations, which are often re- 
ferred to as creatures of the State, are some 
day to be subject to the rule laid down 
in the case of Stephen Girard College by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it raises 
a question as to whether any form of dis- 
crimination—either on religious, racial, or 
even political grounds—might come under 
the ban. 

One university here in Washington, for 
example, operating under a Federal Govern- 
ment charter, is required to select a certain 
number of trustees from a particular church. 
Will this be construed as discrimination? 
Many a bank and trust company, in seeking 
to carry out the wishes of a donor, is some- 
times confronted with clauses in the will 
that require either religious or racial dis- 
crimination to be exercised. Can the trustee 
be enjoined now from carrying out the 
wishes of the donor if some relatives or other 
outside persons choose to challenge the ful- 
fillment of the provisions of the will on the 
ground that the trustee is an agency of the 
State and hence cannot violate the 14th 
amendment? 
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These are questions of degree and scope 
on which the new decision, which happens 
to be brief, throws little light. Also, to what 
extent will States hereafter be limited in 
making their own rules on wills and trusts? 

What, it is also being asked by lawyers; 
is going to happen to wills that are executed 
by State appointees, as in the case of an 
administrator or executor designated by the 
courts? Many wills, for example, provide 
that when a wife remarries she loses the 
benefit of the funds bequeathed or that 
children are to qualify-only if they are mem- 
bers of a certain church. Does the new 
ruling mean that if the administratcr is 
held to be an agency of the State he can- 
not recognize any discriminatory provisions 
in wills hereafter? The attorney general of 
a State, it will be noted, has the duty of 
enforcing all charitable trusts. 

The new decision of the Supreme Court 
is avowedly based on the school segregation 
ruling handed down in 1954, but it raises 
more questions than it answers. 

‘The Supreme Court could readily have ac- 
cepted the decision of Pennsylvania's highest 
court in this case and thus could have re- 
tained the recognized principles of law. But 
being sociologically inclined the tendency of 
the present Supreme Court justices is to 
go more and more to the side of reform for 
reform's sake with less and less regard for 
any consistency of legal precepts. 


The Fallacy of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Fallacy of Federal 
Aid,” from the April 18, 1957, issue of the 
Baxley (Ga.) News-Banner, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe FALLACY OF FepeRaL Arp 

Federal aid may well be the straw that 
finally breaks the camel's back despite all 
the grandiose objectives it is designed to ac- 
complish. 

There was a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment was known for its efficiency and 
anything connected with it was thought to 
be above reproach. Sordid politics was sup- 
posed to have been confined to the States 
and local governments and only when Fed- 
eral aid was not involved did politicians seek 
to circumvent the law whenever they 
thought it politically expedient to do so. 

Today the Federal Government is perhaps 
as strict as ever about how Federal-aid proj- 
ects must be carried out, but the “watch 
dogs” required to supervise the States in 
carrying out Federal-aid projects bite heav- 
ily into Federal funds. Civilian employment 
by the Federal Government is at a peak to- 
day and still climbing. 
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that Federal aid eventually leads to Fog..., 
control. nae 


receiving a Federal grant to help finance th 
construction of a sewage-disposal plan; , 
Baxley. Yet the city of Baxley had alres,_ 
planned the project without Federal aiq a 
would have completed it without Feder, 
aid. 3 
Today there is the worst shortage in pic. 
tory for engineers. So short is the supp, 
that the Highway Department of Georgia },,, 
employed a recruiter to find engineers. yp, 
at the same time thousands of engineers a. 
on the Federal payroll checking engineerin, 
plans just to see that they meet Federal-aig 
specifications. And more Federal aid means 
more Federal engineers. a 
We do not feel that the Federal Gover. 
ment should have no interest in the health 
and welfare of the people of America. Wha; 
we do believe, though, is that the Feder 
Government should perform such services 
as it is found necessary directly and let the 
States render those which they are finan. 
cially able to handle. In that way perhaps 
we can reduce the Federal debt and in time 
reduce taxes. But more Federal aid means 
more taxes and less return on the tax dol. 
lar. Somewhere the line must be drawn. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
three editorials which appeared in the 
Manville News, Manville, N. J., as fol- 
lows: “Creation of 2-Year Community 
Colleges with United States Aid Advo- 
cated by Senator Case,” in the December 
27, 1956, issue; “Senator Case's Pro- 
posal,” in the January 3, 1957, issue; and 
“A College for Somerset?” in the Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, issue. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

[From the Manville (N. J.) News of 
December 27, 1956] 

CREATION OF 2-YEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Wir Uwnirep States Alp ADVOCATED BY 
SenaTor Case 
Coupled with the warning that there soon 

will be no room available in the Nation’ 
colleges, United States Senator Cuirroprp P. 
Case, Republican, today called for consid- 
eration of an emergency Federal-aid program 
to create 2-year public community colleges 
for more than a half million qualified youths 
who will not be able to gain admittance to 
4-year colleges in the next 5 years. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey is sug- 
gesting that Federal grants-in-aid up to 
one-third the cost of construction and 
equipment be allocated to States participat- 
ing in the program. He did not stipulate 
that he would sponsor legislation to create 
the program, only submitting his views for 
consideration. 


community college is the usual 2-year 
expanded to include vocational train- 


final 2 years of study 4% 
regular 4-year college. 
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another main function of the community 
jose to students’ homes, thus reducing the 
cipense of ving away from home. 
ENROLLMENT FUTURE 

To support his proposal, Senator Case re- 
viewed studies made by President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High school. This report predicted that by 
1970 approximately 6 million students will 
be seeking entrance to college, about twice 
the present total attending higher institu- 
tions of learning. By 1970, however, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges anticipates 
there will be space for only 4.35 million 
students. ; 

The association also reported, according 
to Senator Case, that within the next 5 years 
colleges expect to expand facilities by about 
20 percent. 

“This means,” the legislator stated, “that 
some 368,800 qualified boys and girls now in 
junior and senior high school are doomed to 
disappointment unless we find some effective 
way to expand college facilities.” 

In this State, he continued, “if nothing is 
done beyond expansion now planned, by 
1963 one out of every three young people in 
New Jersey wanting to go to college will find 
no place. By 1973 the ‘no room’ sign will 
be hung for 1 out of every 2 desiring college.” 

These figures “are minimal,” he added, 
and are based on the assumption that about 
30 percent of high school seniors will want 
to enter college. 

“The failure to expand facilities for higher 
education will take its toll as our population 
continues to grow and the number of doc- 
tors, scientists, teachers, and ministers does 
not grow apace,” he said. “It will take its 
toll in industry and commerce as higher and 
higher skills are demanded and proportion- 
ately fewer and fewer young people can pro- 
vide them.” The Eisenhower Committee 
has predicted a need for a 75 percent in- 
crease in professional and technical person- 
nel by 1975, along with a 25 percent decrease 
in laborers.” 

NO COST FIGURES 


President Truman’s Committee on Higher 
Education recommended that “the number 
of community colleges be increased and that 
their activities be multiplied,” Senator CasEr 
pointed out, and President Eisenhower de- 
clared in a speech in Ohio that “I firmly 
believe that more education than that ob- 
tained in high school must be brought to 
every community and locality in such a 
way that every young person regardless of 
his means or lack of means can go to school 
for a minimum of 2 additional years. 

Senator Case would not predict the cost 
of the community college program. 

“The actual amount would depend on what 
portion of the total Congress chose 
to attack and how much interest this ap- 
proach stimulated among the States,” he 
said. “Obviously, the program would re- 
quire a large sum, but our Government is 
already spending millions and millions to 
assist our farmers, our airlines, and our ship- 
ping firms. Surely, our youth and their 
future are equally important.” 

Twenty-six States have laws permitting 
establishment of community or junior col- 
leges, 16 of them providing State aid, accord- 
ing to Senator Cass. 

[From the Manville (N. J.) News of Janu- 
. ary 3, 1957] 
Senator Case’s PROPOSAL 


In suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment consider an émergency grant-in-aid 
Program to stimulate construction of 2-year 
community colleges, New Jersey’s United 
States Senator Ciurrorp P. Case has come 
forth with a stimulating idea that should 
consideration in the Nation. 

Senator Case’s proposal adds new defin!- 
tion to the lack of school facilities in the 
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country. While most people realize that 
our elementary and high school plants are 
bursting with youngsters, they do not have 
this same perception of conditions beyond 
the secondary school level. It is possible that 
Senator Case’s recommendation may help 
create the kind of thinking on municipal, 
county, and State levels that the problem 
of higher education requires. 

Taking for granted that municipalities 
throughout the Nation are making tremen- 
dous efforts to construct new elementary 
and high schools to house the Nation’s in- 
creasing population of young people, Sena- 
tor Case, in effect, poses the question: 
“Where do the youngsters go from there?” 
While this is a question many people already 
are asking, it is a question many more people 
will be asking within the next few years. 

Within a few short years this question will 
have the same loud ring that we haye been 
hearing about elementary and secondary 
school shortages since the end of the last war, 
unless a program is prepared to meet the 
inevitable crisis. 

Using figures drawn from the Association 
of American Colleges and the United States 
Office of Education, Senator CASE points out 
that by 1970—only 13 years off—there will 
be at least 6 million students ready for col- 
lege, approximately double the present en- 
rollment, but the Nation’s higher institu- 
tions of learning will have expanded their 
facilities to accommodate less than 4% mil- 
lion students. Extending the statistical ap- 
proach, all this means that about 368,000 
youngsters now in junior or senior high 
school will have their enrollment applica- 
tions rejectea by colleges and universities for 
lack of space, that by 1973 1 of every 2 New 
Jersey children desiring to enter college will 
not be admitted. 

To close this terrifying breach, a breach 
which unquestionably could numb, the Na- 
tion’s future, Senator Case recommends that 
Federal grants—without Federal control over 
curriculum—be granted to States which 
would devise their own programs for creation 
of 2-year community colleges, where young 
people could pursue higher learning close to 
home at minimum cost, and where institu- 
tions could provide regular college credits 
for those who wish to continue in a 4-year 
college. The 2-year community college also 
would provide a curriculum of posthigh 
school general education with vocational 
iraining for the subprofessions and occupa- 
tions of a technical nature.” 

Here is a challenge for the States, for the 
educators, for those who are vitally concerned 
about the future of America’s youth. The 
junior senator from New Jersey has issued a 
profound thesis, one which we hope he soon 
prepares as a formal document for the con- 
sideration of Congress, where committee 
hearings could shed more light on the im- 
pending crisis—where action to forestall a 
tragedy could be initiated, 

[From the Manville (N. J.) News of February 
28, 1957] 


‘ A COLLEGE For SOMERSETS 


The Somerset County Education Associa- 
tion, which comprises teachers and super- 
visory school personnel, has organized a 
steering committee from among its member- 
ship to study the possibilities of creating 
a community,- 2-year college in Somerset 
County, and this display of initiative should 
receive the wholehearted support and coop- 
eration of every individual and organization 
interested in education. 

As 1956 ended, United States Senator 
Currrorp P. Case issued a recommendation 
that an emergency Federal aid program be 
created to construct 2-year public com- 
munity colleges. His main premise was that 
unless such a program was initiated more 
than a half million young people qualified 
for college training would find no facilities 
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available for them within 5 years because of 
the continuing growth of our scholastic en- 
rollment. Collegiate plants are expanding, 
but not fast enough. 

Using New Jersey as an illustration, Sen- 
ator Case pointed out in December that “if 
nothing is done beyond the expansion now 
planned by 1963, 1 out of every 3 young peo- 
ple in New Jersey wanting to go to college 
will find no place. By 1973, the ‘no room’ 
sign will be hung for 1 out of every 2 desiring 
college.” 

In our first editorial on this subject, im- 
mediately following the Senator's statement, 
the News declared that “Here is a challenge 
for the States, for the educators, for those 
who are vitally concerned about the future 
of America’s youth.” 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we note 
that action is now being motivated by Som- 
erset educators. If the broad national fig- 
ures and those for*New Jersey provided by 
Senator CAsE are as indicative as we believe 
them to be, the Somerset County Education 
Association probably will discover there is 
need for a community college in Somerset, 
especially if they remember that the Case 
proposal also provides that such community 
colleges include a curriculum of post-high- 
school general education with vocational 
training “for the subprofessions and occupa- 
tions of a technical nature.” 

A note of caution is necessary at this 
point: Community college vocational train- 
ing should not be confused with the need 
for a secondary technical and vocational 
school for Somerset. 

Should the county's education association 
find need for a junior college in Somerset, 
there should be little difficulty finding a 
place to house such an institution of learn- 
ing. Surely the quiet countryside in Mont- 
gomery or Hillsborough or Branchburg could 
provide as pleasant a scholastic atmosphere 
as any to be found in Somerset. 

A site is secondary, of course. Of primary 
importance is determination of the need for 
a junior college, and on this line of thought 
we suggest that the education association 
lose no time ih securing the facts. We also 
recommend that Senator Case take his pro- 
posal out of the recommendation stage and 
prepare a bill for congressional considera- 
tion. 

If anyone believes that dispatch is not re- 
quired, we refer them to a report_made by 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, a report 
which predicts that approximately 6 mil- 
lion young people will be seeking entrance 
to colleges by 1970, and by 1970, according 
to the Association of American Colleges, 
there will be space for less than 414 million 
students. 





How USIA Wants To Spend 
$140 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle written by Marshall McNeil, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, as it appeared in 
the April 10, 1957, issue of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, entitled, 
“Where USIA’s 140 Millions Go,” to- 
gether with an editorial entitled “USIA 
Is Too Big,” from the same paper. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHERE USIA’s $140 MILLION GorEs—Wanrts TV 
OFFICER FOR CLOSED STATION IN Morocco 


(By Marshall McNeil) 


WasuincrTon, April 10.—The United States 
Information Agency, charged with telling the 
American story to combat communism world- 
wide— 

Wants to spend $56,400 to give free sub- 
scriptions for 2 United States newspapers 
to leading Englishmen, including 644 mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. 

Wants to hire a television officer for its 
Morocco office, but the TV station there has 
been off the air for a year; may get back on 
this year. 

Wants $150,200 for Latin American trans- 
lations of 67 books, but their titles and those 
of books translated undér earlier appropria- 
tions for library uses are not disclosed. 

Defends as proper the publication of a 
“wall newspaper” in Bolivia which puts the 
United States Government in the role of 
taking part in a debate over Bolivian internal 
affairs. 

Proposes to give selected foreigners who 
have studied in American colleges 2 books 
and 2 magazine subscriptions. 

Bought $134,926 worth of phonograph rec- 
ords (net cost after discount: $78,251) for 
use in its centers around the world, including 
a Dizzy Gillespie record for Addis Ababa in 
Ethiopia and some aqeqeeaee music for 
Rangoon. 

These are among the facts about USIA re- 
vealed in House Appropriations Committee 
hearings released today. The Agency asks 
$140 million to spend next fiscal year—$27 
million more than this year. 

Arthur Larson, new Director, emphasized in 
a recent speech that USIA had a single, cen- 
tral purpose: To present evidence to the 
peoples of the world that America’s policies 
and objectives are in line with, and will ad- 
vance, their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace. He cited at the 
time numerous indications of USIA’s ef- 
fectiveness in this approach. 

To the House committee he said the Agency 
was trying to help bring about a state of 
world opinion so that vast expenditures for 
arms wouldn't be necessary. 

“A large shafe of the burden falls on the 
shoulders of USIA in easing world tensions 
and creating favorable world attitudes,” he 
said. 

To carry out its mission, the Agency wanted 
to spend $155 million next year. But the 
Budget Bureau enforced a $15 million cut. 
Even with $140 million USIA expects to have 
jobs for more than 12,000 persons next year. 

Scraps of testimony, in between off-the- 
record statements appear to reveal that: 

USIA secretly spent $100,000 subsidizing a 
commercial anti-Communist movie generally 
for American consumption. A top official of 
the propaganda Agency told the committee 
the movie turned out to be a box-office flop 
when shown in 1953. He said that unfor- 
tunately was the history of such films. The 
Agency refuses to disclose the name of the 
film or where it is being shown now. But the 
testimony indicated a foreign-language ver- 
sion now is being produced—without help 
this time from the taxpayers. 

USIA is boosting its TV’ output. It said 
a check last fall showed its canned shows 
were being used on 138 of the 185 TV stations 
in the free world outside the United States 
and Canada. 

The Agency is stepping up its radio broad- 
casts, known as the Voice of America. In- 
stead of the $16,849,479 it got this year it 
wants $27,387,767. A new land-based trans- 
mitter would be built in the Greek area to 
replace the ship-borne transmitter, Courier, 
which has been tied up off the island of 
Rhodes for the past 4 years. 
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The Agency wants to spend $2,930,000 un- 


der its new budget distributing books. -In 
addition to purchases of regular editions, it 
will print 7,455,000 low-cost paperback vol- 
umes in 19 languages to sell at 10 to 40 cents 
a copy. 

USIA is preparing to publish another mag- 
azine for distribution in some Communist 
satellite country. 

COST TO INCREASE 


Cost of the libraries the USIA operates is 
$8.2 million this year. Proposed cost next 
year would be greater, but the committee 
doesn’t know exactly how much. 

In Paris this year, USIS (United States In- 
formation Service—the name the Agency 
uses abroad) gave away 111 copies of 40 mag- 
azines at a cost of $758. Included were copies 
of the Psychiatric Quarterly. 

USIA operates a worldwide press service, 
the cost of which is estimated at $11.4 mil- 
lion for next year. 

It does not consider itself competing with 
or overlapping the three American wire serv- 
ices, the United Press, Associated Press, and 
International News Service. 

“The real difference between us and the 
commercial services,” Mr. Larson testified, 
“is that they are in the business of sending 
out news for the sake of news; we are in the 
business of supporting United States foreign 
policies.” 

BASEBALL SCORES 


The USIA wire service sends out football 
and baseball scores. But these are specifically 
marked “not for pyblication.” They are tn- 
tended to keep our Foreign Service personnel 
“abreast of the latest news at home and 
abroad.” 

The New York Times has an overseas 
edition, as does the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Copies are easily available throughout 
Free Europe. But USIA proposes to give 
away subscriptions to these papers to about 
a thousand Englishmen. As to their identi- 
ties, Mr. Larson requested that they “not be 
incorporated in the printed record. Such 
publicity would almost certainly result in 
embarrassing our relationships with many of 
these important people and might have the 
effect of destroying their future cooperation 
with our program.” 

Subcommittee chairman Jonn J. Rooney, 
Democrat, New York, charged that the 
agency’s motion-picture director, Turner B. 
Shelton, first denied to him that USIA had 
any connection with the anti-Communist 
picture which Mr. Rooney said he saw at a 
Washington movie house. 


MEAGER DETAILS 


But he said Mr. Shelton and Clive L. Du- 
val 2d, the Agency’s general counsel, came to 
his office the following day and told him the 
story. In today’s published hearings Mr. 
Shelton declined to discuss the case on the 
record except for meager details. 

The heavily censored 741-page testimony 
did not make clear to what extent USIA has 
participated in such ventures, although Mr. 
Shelton said this was the only case he knew 
of involviftg a film produced for distribution 
in this country. 

Asked specifically whether the agency had 


* “engaged in any other ventures such as this,” 


he sought and was granted permission to an- 
swer off the record. And his reply was not 
disclosed. 

Elsewhere, the hearings showed that the 
Agency has budgeted $755,924 in the new 
fiscal year for a secret motion-picture proj- 
ect known as Kingfish. Members appar- 
ently asked no questions about this. 

SILENT ON FACTS 


Mr. Shelton told the subcommittee USIA 
is making movies locally in 44 countries, 
Because of certain ramifications about which 
his testimony at his request was deleted, he 
declined to name either the countries in- 
volved or titles of the pictures. 


} 
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These generally are documentaric 
which “advance the cultural intere: 
this country. 

Either on its own or under contrac; With 
private firms the Agency runs a stead, Ye 
of. documentary picture production jin 4. 
country and as of February 1 had 438 orio;,. 
productions of this kind in circw)atioy “a 
list of nonsecret films also include 1 610 ae. 
quired from other sources. 

The agency asked $9,446,000 fo: movi 
work in the new fiscal year, compared wi : 
$4,507,569 in fiscal 1957. Represents 
Rooney said films he has seen were 
impressive” and that the subcommitte¢ “ao i 
reached the point “where we ques tion the 
value of this whole operation.” , 

But Mr. Shelton said some of 
had tremendous impact on foreign « 
He cited particularly a series on 
garian uprising. 


FAIR PARTICIPATION 


The hearings also covered a President; 
request for $20 mililon compared tv $9.90. 
000 this year—to finance American partic; 
pation in international trade fairs ang ; 
subsidize foreign tours of American mys). 
cians, sports figures, and other arti; 

The transcript showed that the Avency 
came in for its annual hard time at the 
hands of subcommittee membe: They 
challenged the Agency’s methods and ques. 
tioned its results in selling the Americay 
points of view overseas. 

But Mr. Larson said the world now is more 
willing than ever before to hear this coun- 
try’s story. He said this results from ow 
break with colonialism in the Suez crisis anq 
from unrest in the satellites. 


—- 


USIA Is Too Bic 


Americans always have been dubious about 
foreign propaganda, including their own, 
Budget hearing testimony just made public 
by a House subcommittee will strengthen 
that attitude. 

The United States Information Agency 
(USIA) is a postwar organization set up to 
tell the world about our democracy and 
offset anti-Americanism. It spent $87 mil- 
lion in 1956, will spend $113 million this 
year, and wants $140 million for 1958. The 
number of employees on its payroll has been 
increasing about 1,000 a year. 

It has sent cbroad swarms of ex-newspaper 
workers and others who must be falling over 
their own feet in their struggle to distribute 
Government handouts. 

It employs, for instance, 17 Americans and 
116 natives in tiny Cambodia, a country half 
the size of California and with one-third 
that State’s population. It employs 489 in 
Japan, 222 in Korea. To tell its story it 
wants to spend $2,692,304 next year in France, 
$1,700,778 in Britain. 

Most of these countries are already sup- 
plied with all the American news they cai 
absorb, by the same worldwide press 4ss0- 
ciations which serve American newspape!s, 
and by magazines, American films, etc 

These private media have established 4 
solid reputation for telling the truth about 
America and the rest of the world because— 
almost uniquely in the world—they operate 
without Government subsidy or political 
control, 

USIA operation in this field is, at best 
interference and duplication. At worst it 
raises suspicion as to the disinterested relia- 
bility of all American news. 

There is need for an American information 
service which functions modestly and intel- 
ligently. It should supplement rather than 
compete with other agencies. Its projects 
should be specific and limited, rather than 
splattered all over the lot. 

The best things USIA does are usually ‘hos? 
which employ the fewest people and cost 
least money. Most USIA libraries and read- 
ing rooms are crowded and highly prod vctvé 
of good will. The exchange program )rn¢ 
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1957 
‘ic and youth leaders, labor unionists, and 
civie “influential men and women to this 
ea to see for themselves. They usually 
return home enthusiastic about this country, 
anxious to combat anti-Americanism in their 
Ss. 
— nowrall the USIA has far too many 
employees, trying to do far too many things. 
it wants to spend 24 percent more next year 
than this. It could spend 24 percent less 
and get more done. 





Wisdom of Military Aid Seen in Turkish 


Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Ansel E. Talbert, military and aviation 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
in the issue of that newspaper on May 
2, 1957: 

Wispom OF Miuirary Alp SEEN IN TURKISH 
FORCES 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

America’s policy of giving military aid to 
nations willing to defend themselves against 
Communist aggression—now 10 years old— 
is paying off handsomely in the current Jor- 
dan crisis. 

Less publicized than the dramatic move- 
ment of the United States 6th Fleet to 
eastern Mediterranean waters is the quiet 
and efficient deployment of crack Turkish 
armed forces units during the last few days 
to positions where they could do the most 
good in any Middle Eastern explosion. 

Turkey, with at least 480,000 well-trained 
men under arms—a greater number, for ex- 


ample, than either Britain or France has 


available—has just moved some of its best 
infantry and armored outfits to the Syrian 
border. They could effectively neutralize 
any future move by Syria to swallow up the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan—long a dream 
of the greater Syria nationalists, which re- 
cently has been revived by Soviet grants of 
arms and aircraft to the Syrian armed forces. 

There is nothing imaginary about Soviet 
military aid to Syria and Egypt being in- 
creased since the Suez Canal crisis of last 
October. During the last 6 months Iron Cur- 
tain shipments to these nations through 
the Eastern Mediterranean have increased 
three-fold. 


BILLION UNITED STATES EQUIPMENT 


But chiefs of the Red Army would have a 
hard nut to crack in the shape of the Turk- 
ish Army, Navy and Air Force—which have 
been modernized with more than $1 billion 
in American equipment—should they ever 
make the unlikely decision to aid Syria and 
Egypt directly. The 3d Turkish Army, with 
headquarters at Erzurum, a city near the 
source of the Euphrates River, 450 miles east 
of Ankara, which figured in many past strug- 
gles between Russia and Turkey, has the task 
of guarding the Caucasus Mountain ap- 
proaches. . 

Ten years ago this field army and the two 
other Turkish field armies had no tanks, no 
big guns, no mobile artillery and no modern 
airplanes to support their operations. To- 
day, as a result of American help and the 
Spending of nearly half the entire Turkish 
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budget on defense measures, the Turkish 
armed forces are ready for anything. 


JET BASES AVAILABLE 


There is a string of jet bases across Turkey 
from the highly sensitive area of the Turkish 
straits—the Bosporus and the Dardanelles— 
to the Caucasus. Although these presently 
do not house any United States Air Force 
units, they could be made available over- 
night. 

Adana, in the southern part of Turkey 
near the Syrian border, for example, has 14,- 
000-foot runways and could handle the big- 
gest existing bombers. It has huge hangers, 
workshops and barracks for three bombing 
groups. Some of the chief jet fighter bases 
are Diyarbakir to the northeast of Adana, 
Bandirma and Balikesir near the Dardanelles 
and Merzifon near the Black Sea. There are 
at least 11 modern air bases completed or 
near completion. 

The gratitude of the Turkish people to- 
ward the United States is remarkable. A 
short time ago when this correspondent was 
passing through the Middle East, Turkey was 
holding a national celebration with cere- 
monies extolling America in each school 
throughout the nation to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the first American mili- 
tary assistance. This was given after the 
Soviet Union had put forward a claim to 
Turkey’s eastern provinces and indicated an 
intention to take over control of the strategic 
straits. 

Right now the Turkish Army comprises 
16 infantry divisions 3 cavalry divisions and 
6 armored brigades equipped with American 
Patton and Sherman tanks. The Ist Field 
Army headquarters are at Istanbul, while the 
2a Field Army, which could reinforce either 
flank, is controlled from Konya in central 
Turkey, the 12th century seat of the Suljuk 
Turks and their Sultanate, which played a 
major role in the rise of the Turkish nation. 
There are 3 tactical air forces supporting 
the 3 field armies, and Turkey also has a 
small Navy trained for anti-submarine war- 
fare. ; 





Petaluma, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Endorses Trinity River Partnership 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the Petaluma, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce has taken 
a firm stand in favor of the partnership 
plan—by which the Federal Government 
would enter into an agreement with a 
private utility company for development 
of the power phases of the Trinity River 
project in northern California. 

In taking this position after lengthy 
study, the members of this organization 
reaffirm the opinion of most Americans 
that “private enterprise should be en- 
couraged, not hindered, by Government 
competition.” 

Joint development of Trinity River 
power facilities will allow private enter- 
prise to do a job it is capable of doing 
while, at the same time, relieving the 
taxpayers of practically all the burden 
involved in this $225 million project. 
The partnership plan, as provided for in 
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H. R. 6997, is among the best business 
proposals ever offered to the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers. 

In support of this view, I desire to in- 
clude with my remarks the following let- 
ter from the Petaluma, Calif., Chamber 
of Commerce: 


PETALUMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Petaluma, Calif., March 13, 1957. 
Congressman HuBERT B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Scupper: At a regular 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, a firm 
stand was taken favoring the partnership 
plan approved by Secretary Seaton for the 
development of the Trinity project. 

After a lengthy study by our committees 
this plan was found to be sound and in the 
best interest of every citizen in the State 
of California as well as the Nation. 

ThiS organization is opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. of industry 
and it is the opinion of this chamber that 
private enterprise should be encouraged, not 
hindered by Government competition. We 
also feel that public funds should be invested 
only where necessary to furnish adequate 
service that private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide. 

We urge your support of this plan as we 
feel it is a vital step forward in the develop- 
ment of the State of California. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLauvE D. Braprorp, 
Secretary-Manager. 





The 40th Anniversary of the National 
Coal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Coal Association, which was or- 
ganized to deal with questions of fuel 
supply during World War I, will hold its 
40th anniversary convention at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington June 
4-6. What takes place at the conven- 
tion will be of nationwide interest, since 
the status of the coal industry is so 
closely related to the general welfare and 
the national security. 

The National Coal Association has 
come a long way since its birth four dec- 
ades ago. It has played a vital role in 
periods of war and peace. 

The Honorable Tom Pickett, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Coal 
Association and a former Member of 
Congress, has been good enough to sup- 
ply me with the advanced program of 
activities scheduled for the convention. 
I am sure that the program will have 
wide appeal, for—in addition to coal in- 
dustry people—representatives of rail- 
roads, chemicals, and other allied indus- 
tries will attend. I am pleased to note 
that the banquet speaker will be a 
learned member of the clergy for whom 
everyone has the greatest respect, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of 
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Marble Collegiate Church in New York 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to inform 
the Congress that Mr. W. W. Goldsmith, 
president of Elk Horn Coal Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is chairman of the NCA 
convention committee. Another resi- 
dent of the constituency which I repre- 
sent is Mr. L. Newton Thomas, chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Carbon Fuel Co., 
Charleston. He is president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 

I am sure that our colleagues will want 
to join me in congratulating this organi- 
zation for the excellent contribution it 
has made to the development of one of 
the basic industries of this Nation, coal. 





Why Suggestion Awards Pay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. Fresident, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent article 
entitled “Why Suggestion Awards Pay 
Off,” which appeared in the February is- 
sue of the Armed Forces Management 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Succestion Awarps Pay Orr 
(By Henry G. Mazilen) 

(Creative potential is that unique ability 
of bringing something new into the world— 
a new tool, design, book, song, idea, or meth- 
od. It encompasses the capacity for thinking 
beyond the confines of existing knowledge 
and experience. It must precede both in- 
vention and copyright and is thus the basis 
for all progress.) 

Within the Federal establishment, with its 
vast research organizations and particularly 
within the Department of Defense where a 
major portion of research is under the cloak 
of security restrictions, creative potential 
must not be neglected. In our world there 
is a constant race for new ideas, and it seems 
that America must remain ahead of all her 
idea competitors for sheer survival. It fol- 
lows that our Government needs men and 
women with creative potential and that such 
employees must’ be encouraged. 

In the commercial world, incentive for 
ideas lies in rewards reaped from marketing 
of patented or copyright works. Govern- 
ment has acknowledged that ideas are the 
secret and private property of the originator; 
to stay in his or her mind forever, or be made 
public. To induce those with creative poten- 
tial to make their ideas public under Govern- 
ment protection, the patent and copyright 
laws were formulated. 

There now exists a means for recognition 
and advancement related to the individual 
values of each public servant which can be 
measured against his or her creative potential 
and demonstrated contributions to progress. 

At long last, a new law which recognizes 
the merit of awards for both ideas as well 
as performance, has been enacted. This law 
states, “The head of each department is au- 
thorized to pay cash awards to and to incur 
necessary expenses for the honorary recog- 
nition of, civilian officers and employees of 
the Government who by their suggestions, 
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inventions, superior accomplishments, or 
other personal efforts contribute to the effi- 
ciency, economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations or who perform 
special acts or services in the public interest 
in connection with or related to their official 
employment.” 

Some men and women not only rise to meet 
what their particular jobs demand of them— 
but motivated by initiative, go beyond the 
prescribed limits to make valuable. contri- 
butions to their own organizations specifi- 
cally, and to the Government in general. A 
superior accomplishment toward efficiency 
and economy may not be patentable or 
copyrightable, but as a mark of individual 
effort, as an index of creative potential, it 
calls for deserved recognition and commen- 
surate reward. 

Clearly then, it is the duty and responsi- 
bility of management at all echelons to see 
that worthwhile contributions are properly 
credited to those who bring them forward. 
Management must recognize that there is no 
monopoly of ideas outside the Federal es- 
tablishment. 

Whoever has powers of observation keen 
enough to discover a need, self-confidence 
enough to believe that some method or de- 
vice not previously tried is worth searching 
for, dissatisfaction enough with the existing 
order—and perseverance enough to work out 
a better way of doing a job—that person 
deserves to be encouraged and rewarded when 
the sum total of his or her efforts prove 
practical. 


CREATIVE POTENTIAL LACKING 


It has been asked why professors of Eng- 
lish do not write our best sellers, why pro- 
fessors of chemistry and physics do not solve 
the mass of practical problems which im- 
pinge on these and related fields. We know 
now why our great songs are not written by 
concert artists, why our great symphonies are 
not composed by first violinists or conductors. 
The reason is that creative potential is 
lacking. 

There is a saying that the “one who makes 
the model is not the inventor.” This is the 
critical appraisal. Imaginative insight and 
inventive ability appear to go hand-in-hand 
and may be found in all walks of life, in all 
lines of endeavor and at all echelons of 
organization, from office boy to president. 

It is a strange fact that new ideas have 
always encountered some form of opposition. 
The danger is that lethargy to change or 
outright suppression can frustrate those who 
really have good ideas. The‘history of in- 
vention is filled with heartbreaks. The 
patience of the creative personality is too 
often worn thin in crossing the desert of 
opposition. 

Usually,.all the good ideas come from the 
executives; but this is natural. The trick is 
to get those who are not in executive posi- 
tions to develop creative potential and con- 
tribute to organizational progress. 

In the Federal Government, the introduc- 
tion of the suggestion box and the review of 
ideas by committees has tended to build con- 
fidence in the system. With continued en- 
couragement, more and better ideas will 
evolve. It is surprising what a volume of 
ideas can be generated by a handful of people 
under proper stimulation. 

Because it is human nature to become 
discouraged after a few disaprointments, it 
is management's task to se: that the sug- 
gestor who has submitted ideas which have 
not been accepted is made to feel that there 
is still plenty of room for improvement, 
Stephenson's locomotive, Fulton's steamboat, 
Edison’s genius, and the contributions of 
Pasteur, the Wright brothers, and Einstein— 
all would have been lost to our civilization 
but for the indefatigable efforts shown by 
these idea men. 

The greatest inventive contributions have 
come from men and women who were prac- 
tically brought up on a diet of rebuke and 
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scorn from friends, parents and stray, 
alike. They looked ahead. They didn. 
up after 1 or 100 failures. Finally, they ; 
out, , 

Thomas Jefferson was belittled ;,, , 
Louisiana Purchase_ because his conta, 
poraries lacked his vision. Today, ,), enlight. 
ened, irrational, intolerant attitudes toy,,, 
progressive ideas would be unforpiye. es, 
In the short span of some 50-odd ;, ors a 
ingenuity of man has attained a pois. 
which cannot even be measured aoa... 
“man’s accomplishments over the past 3, 
000 years. — 

It is a fact that a significant part of +, 
advancement was achieved by me ont 
women working under the auspices o; 5, 
Federal Government. 

Unfortunately, security restrictions hays 
precluded the free dissemination 0; i 
achievements and the identification , 
benefactors in many instances. 

The truth is that with technologica) ag. 
vances, man’s investigative faculties are pe. 
coming unshackled. There is no law. ap. 
cording to psychiatrists, which governs th “i 
production of ideas. Men with four un 
sity degrees after thier names are jn jo 
better idea “climate” than men who never 
finished high school. The scientist sorting 
his facts with cold logic is on the same crea 
tive plane with the lathe operator who rec. 
ommends an improvement in machine ¢e. 
sign which increases production 100 fold ang 
reduces costs. The question of worth js 
relative since the end result is progress: 
whether it takes the form of a master’s thesis 
or a lathe worker’s beneficial suggestion. 

Within the Federal establishment with its 
extra-governmental affiliations, particulariy 
in defense work, vast fields continue to be 
opened to innovators and investigators, 
Science, public health, communications, 
transportation, agriculture, industry—al) 
have opened doors which confront us like 
new horizons. And in all these fields to- 
gether with many, many more, there are 
Government employees whose cfeative po- 
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. tential is still to be awakened and stimu- 


lated. 
Is it any wonder that management has 


this growing responsibility for finding and 
encouraging the minds we must: have in the 
future we are all working for? When we 
remember that the Mayas of Yucatan actu- 


ally had a calendar that lost but 1 day in 
374,000 years, yet the Mayas possessed no 
instrument of precision to help them evolve 
it—what should not our creative potential 
be capable of? 

We must also consider that often results 
will not be individual. In this respect, man- 
agement must develop a standard of ethics 
in déaling with group accomplishments. By 
ethics in this special sense I mean doing 
everything possible to bestow group recogni- 
tion plus individual recognition upon oul- 
standing leader(s) of the group. 

THREE TRAITS SHOWN 


If an individual has-ever accomplished 
anything worthwhile he or she has evidenced 
three admirable traits—-organizationa! skill, 
experimental ingenuity and patience of 4 
very high order. These criteria may assist 
management in selecting and training em- 
ployees for specialized positions. These at- 
tributes tie in with the skill necessary for 
the accumulation of facts, systemization of 
observations, recording of conclusions. It 
is a form of atriculateness which may be 
considered characteristic of innovators and 
research workers. — 

There is but one conclusion that you can 
draw from all this—that we must be pre- 
pared to receive ideas from all sources. 
There must be but one criterion. Does the 
idea contribute to progress; to efficiency and 
economy in the operations of the Federal 
Government, or to other objectives along 
these liries stich as safety? If so, we are 
obligated to receive such ideas in good faith, 
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ecide upon their merits and show the origi- 
that his contribution is worthwhile. 

er am of incentives and award can 
= for success, regardless of law, if man- 

ee ent does not believe in and subscribe to 
em*rundamental truths about innovations 

Jo innovators alike. In many areas the 
: rch for ideas borders upon desperation. 
“ echelons of management have been 
nerted py direct messages from the Presi- 
‘ent and the Secretary of Defense. Instruc- 
tions have been issued. Procedures have 
peen formulated. 

The onus lies heavily upon management 
to get the instructions carried out so that 
the full intent of the law will be met. The 
evidence will not be long forthcoming. As 
managerial leadership goes into full swing 
pehind the awards program, the suggestion 
poxes will fill; measurable saving and docu- 
mented efficiency in operations and records 
of unusual individual achievements will ac- 
cumulate in all Federal organizations. 

This testimony will prove beyond any 
doubt that the program of finding, stimulat- 
ing, recognizing and rewarding creative po- 
tential has far-reaching benefits. And once 
the program. is in high gear it will be man- 
agement’s task to keep it from retrogressing. 
Nothing remains static. There will always 
be room for improvement and need for 


improvers. 





Rockets Open United States to Red Sub 
Attack ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON.-BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. May 2, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
conjecture, and much misleading infor- 
mation on the strength or weakness of 
the Russian submarine fleet. In this re- 
gard, a series of recent articles in the San 
Diego Union and other Copley news- 
papers has helped to clarify the relative 
strengths of the submarine fleets of Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

This series of articles was written by 
the Copley newspaper’s distinguished 
military expert, Mr. Rembert James, 
whose world travels and military knowl- 
edge qualify him as an articulate ob- 
server of this changing military balance 
of power, 

Under unanimous consent I include 
these articles in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
Derenses BeInc READIED— ROCKETS OPEN 

Unitep States TO Rep Sus ATIacKk 
(By Rembert James) 

The perfection of the rocket has bared the 
coasts of North America, laying almost all 
of the United States open, in case of war, 
to a nuclear attack launched from Russian 
submarines, 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, has told Congress that this danger 
from the sea is perhaps more real than the 
threat of attack from the air. 

Top Navy men say this realization is be- 
hind the new of the United States 
Navy's efforts to develop an array of long- 


range devices capable of detecting and 
destro} submarines. 

It also is the reason why the Navy has 
created @ new antisubmarine command in 
the Atlantic and plans to incorporate all 
antisubmarine measures this command de- 
Vises into the Pacific Fleet as well. 
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A reporter trying to piece together the 
facts finds that two sets of intelligence re- 
ports circulating among high officials in 
Washington largely explain the situation. 

One set of reports confirms that the Rus- 
sian submarine fleet, with 450 boats and 
building new ones at the rate of more than 
1 a week, is constantly increasing its activity 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The other group of intelligence papers 
reports that the Russians have test fired 50 
rockets at ranges of up to 800 miles. 

The United States Navy has been launch- 
ing missiles from submarines for several 
years, and its top leaders assume that the 
Russians have the skill to build missile 
launchers into submarines. 

If the missiles had a range of 800 to 1,000 
miles, they could reach into almost every 
State. They could stand offshore 50 or 100 
miles and hurl rockets with atomic war- 
heads at targets as far inland as Chicago 
and Detroit. And, of course, they could hit 
cities along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

The development of the rocket has turned 
the submarine into an entirely new weapon. 
Its main purpose in the future, naval lead- 
ers believe, will be to launch rockets, either 
of the aimed ( (ballistic) type, or guided mis- 
sile type. 

Admiral Burke, in a recent appearance be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee, 
told of the need for rapid development of 
antisubmarine warfare detection equipment 
and weapons, and of what the Navy is doing. 

EMPHASIS ON ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


“The Navy places major emphasis on anti- 
submarine warfare,” he said. 

“We have to be able to identify enemy sub- 
marines at long ranges, and kill them at long 
ranges. We are now making progress in 
those areas. 

“Most of the ships and weapons the Navy 
now has, or has under development, are de- 
signed to play some part in antisubmarine 
warfare.” , 

Burke meant by this that Navy ships, sub- 
marines, airplanes, and helicopters are being 
fitted with new electronic devices to find 
enemy submarines. 

Russia has submarine forces deployed in 
four areas—the Baltic Sea, the Barents Sea, 
the Black Sea, and in the Far East at Vladi- 
vostok and Petropavlovsk. 

Vice Adm. Wallace M. Beakley, commander 
of the United States 7th Fleet, East, has re- 
ported the number of Russian submarines in 
the Far East at around 100, of which 60 or 
70 are long range. 


INCREASED SIGHTINGS IN PACIFIC, ATLANTIC 


In the Pacific, as well as in the Atlantic, 
these Russian submarines rove the distances. 
Increasing numbers of sightings, many near 
America’s coasts, have been reported since 
the Russian submarine fleet started taking 
to the seas in 1948. 

Because of the width of the Pacific, and the 
comparatively smaller size of Russia’s Far 
Eastern submarine facilities, the threat of 
submarine-borne rocket attacks is considered 
less pressing in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic. 

But with the offensive capabilities of sub- 
marines increasing so rapidly in the last few 
years, countermeastires have become a top 
priority in the Navy’s defensive effort in both 
oceans. 

This concern over the capabilities of Rus- 
sian submarines is not confined to the United 
States. Canada has shown similar worry. 

Defense Minister Campney told the Cana- 
dian House of Commons this month that 
Canada’s Navy and Air Force will get a new 
air-to-water homing missile to use against 
the Soviet submarine threat. 

“We must counter the Soviet concentra- 
tion on the building of a large submarine 
fleet, and the prospect of long-range sub- 
marines with the capability of launching 
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atomic missiles from several hundred miles 
offshore,” he said. 





SNEAK STRIKE THREAT—‘“‘NavTILUS” SEA 
Tests PrROvE SUBMARINE ATTACK POTEN- 
TIAL 
It was the performance of the Nautilus, 

the world’s first atomic submarine, that 
awakened American military strategists to 
full realization of the frightful possibilities 
of a new Pearl Harbor-type attack coming 
from the sea. 

During exhaustive tests in the Atlantic, 
the Nautilus outran its hunters. It out- 
witted those who would detect it, even on 
the close approaches to New York Harbor 

The Nautilus proved almost impossible to 
find, and wholly impossible to contain and 
neutralize with present antisubmarine war- 
fare devices. 

Although the Nautilus was not fitted out 
with rocket launchers, the lesson was there 
for all to see. It could have bombarded 
New York, or even Pittsburgh and cities 
farther inland, with missiles now in opera- 
tional use in the United States Navy. 

A Russian submarine, with nuclear power 
and the ability to launch rockets, could have 
done the same. 

A hundred Russian submarines, nuclear- 
powered and fitted out with rocket launchers 
and missiles with atomic warheads, could 
have brought destruction to every American 
city on the Atlantic seaboard. 

If the rocket range were stretched out to 
1,000 miles—and the Russians have tested 
dozens of rockets that carry 800 miles—the 
whole eastern half of the United States, as 
far as the Dakotas, could have been brought 
under attack. 

A similar concentration of Russian sub- 
marines, standing off the Pacific coast, couid 
have hit every State west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

These tests of the Nautilus and its possi- 
bilities took place a year ago. During that 
time the offensive possibilities of sub- 
marines have increased greatly, along with 
improvements in rockets and nuclear 
weapons. 

How far has Russia progressed in these 
fields? What are Russia’s attack abilities 
now? And her likely abilities in the future? 

Vice Adm. Frank T. Watkins, head of the 
Atlantic Fleet’s new Antisubmarine Com- 
mand, said recently that there is no positive 
evidence that the Russians have achieved 
nuclear power for submarines. 

“But we can only assume that they are 
working on that,” he said. “They would be 
fools if they didn’t.” 

Watkins estimated that in any case the 
Russians will have nuclear-powered sub- 
marines of indefinite range within perhaps 
5 years. 

American intelligence experts have agreed 
that Russia has around 450 submarines, and 
is building new ones at the rate of more than 
1 a week, possibly at the rate of 75 a year. 
All of the new boats are long-range, ocean- 
going types equipped with snorkel breathing 
devices. 

Adm. Jerauld Wright, Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, says he has no certain 
knowledge that the Russians have developed 
the technique of launching missiles from 
submarines, but he said the Navy assumes 


‘that the Russians have that capacity. 


It is not hard for competent naval men 
to achieve. The United States Navy began 
earrying and launching the Regulus missile 
from the submarine Tunny more than 3 years 
ago. 

As for progress in the missile field, Western 
intelligence agents believed as early as 1955 
that the Russians had an operationally reli- 
able surface-to-surface rocket with a range 
of 400 miles, and were trying to develop it 
to travel 1,500 miles. 

The United States Defense Department said 
early this year that the Russians had been 
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firing ballistic missiles more and more fre- 
quently since November of 1955, the month 
in which they tested a missile with a range 
of 900 miles. 

Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Air Force 
Secretary, believes the Russians possess a bal- 
listic missile able to travel 700 to 800 miles. 

A new set of intelligence reports received in 
Washington reports that the Russians have 
test fired 50 rockets at ranges of around 800 
miles. 


Rep Supremacy Frarep—Navy Is RUSHING 
DEFENSE AGAINST SovIET ATOM SuBS 


The United States Navy is going all out to 
develop antisubmarine weapons powerful 
enough to protect this country with its 5,000 
miles of coast line from a possible nuclear 
attack from the sea. 

American naval officers refuse to talk even 
privately about the reason for this new 
urgency, but some Members of Congress who 
deal with defense matters have supplied 
what seems to be the answer. 

These Congressmen believe the Russians 
have speeded up their efforts to produce an 
atomic-powered submarine fleet and that 
the United States Navy has secret informa- 
tion to this effect. 

Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
says the United States defenses are strong 
enough to repel an attack against American 
shores by the conventional type Russian sub- 
marines, but even this would be a long and 
bitter fight. 

It is not known whether Russia has built 
a nuclear-powered submarine, or whether 
Russia has submarines fittted to fire rockets, 
but in case of war, Russia can be presumed 
to have that capability. 

Such submarines, powered with nuclear 
engines able to run indefinitely without re- 
fueling, could shoot atomic-tipped missiles 
from 100 miles off United States coasts into 
two-thirds of the 48 States. 

For this reason, antisubmarine warfare has 
become a major part of the United States 
Navy’s defense training. 

SECRECY SURROUNDS "RESEARCH 


High United States naval officials have 
said several times the Navy has a new device 
that is more effective against submarines 
than anything previously developed. There 
have been hints of other breakthroughs in 
the Navy's research for long-range systems 
to find and destroy. submarines. But 
secrecy covers most of this research, al- 
though certain basic facts are known and 
some details have been disclosed. 

For example, the sonar detection range 
has been greatly increased. This is the sys- 
tem in which sound waves are sent out 
electrically under water, strike an object, 
and rebound. 

Ten years ago the extreme range for re- 
liable detection was about 1 mile. Now it 
is much greater, but just how much the 
Navy refuses to tell. : 

During the last 5 years the Navy has 
worked out a system in which a helicopter 
hovers low above the sea and lowers a sonar 
listening device. This enables the heli- 
copter to locate a submerged boat and drop 
depth charges, or call on airplanes or surface 
ships to do so. 

The Navy also has blimps that cruise 
slowly over the ocean and hover over sub- 
merged submarines. There are submarines 
that destroy other submarines. There are 
airplanes that carry electric magnetic detec- 
tion units and there are sonar picket ships 
stationed in such areas as the North Atlantic. 
UNITED STATES MAINTAINS AIR RADAR WATCH 

There are specially built airplanes that 
keep a constant watch over the Atlantic with 
radar, an oceangoing extension of the Arctic 
radar stations. 

The Navy has tmproved depth charges, 
including one reported to have an atomic 
warhead. It has a type of homing torpedo 
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that floats in the ocean until a submarine 
engine’s noise activates the mechanism and 
brings the torpedo diving. after the noise. 
This torpedo explodes on contact. 

There is even a revolutionary new search- 
light, powerful as the headlights of 10,000 
automobiles, light enough to be mounted on 
an airplane and able to spot a submarine 
under water. 

The Navy’s major submarine defense effort 
centers around its antisubmarine warfare 
task group—an aircraft carrier with other 
surface ships, and submarines, armed with 
a whole array of submarine-spotting and 
destruction systems. 

TWO DEFENSE METHODS PLANNED 


In the event of war, the Navy would have 
two ways of meeting the submarine threat. 
One calls for destroying the enemy’s sub- 
marine bases—atomic bombing by the Navy 
and the Strategic Air Command. 

The other provides for tight defensive 
measures in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic 
Oceans, all the way from American shores to 
Russia. 

In this drive to gain mastery of the en- 
emy’s submarine offensive capability, the 
Navy has had help from such scientific cen- 
ters as Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
and Caltech, in California, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, but mostly, 
the Navy has been forced to rely upon its 
own research, or pay for special research 
carried out by others. Industrial concerns 
have found only few ways in which under- 
seas research seemed to have any commercial 
value. 

This has meant that out of its current 
budget of $10 billion, the Navy had to use 
large sums on research. Naval officers say 
that this need continues, and is one reason 
why the Navy. is to get $11 billion out of the 
1957-58 defense budget of 38 billions. 


Exposing the “Cheap Power” Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957. 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I de- 
sire to include a letter from Mr. Alfred W. 
Bowman of Novato, Calif. 

In my estimation this expression of 
opinion from a citizen and a taxpayer 
is an outstanding exposé of the myth 
that public power is cheap. ,It states 
the case plainly and from experience 
that somebody pays for this cheap public 
power in the long run—and those who 
pay are the taxpayers. 

Citing his firsthand experience with 
the TVA, Mr. Bowman urges adoption 
of the partnership plan for developing 
power at the Trinity River project in 
California. . 

I am pleased to submit, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues, the follow- 
ing letter from a resident of my district: 

Novato, Cautr., March 30, 1957. 


through a joint venture with the Federal 
Government at the Trinity River project. 


May } 


In years past I owned and Operated 
man Manufacturing Co. in Memphis | 
and was a beneficiary of the Goyer,” 
Tennessee Valley Authority. My, sone 2 
was about half of that charged preyj,... 
by the private enterprise, Memphis 1 
Gas. I venture to say that Memphi: | 
& Gas could have cut the bill in hay». 
it too been subsidized by the taxpayer 1. 
cheap power bill soon faded into insi>... 
cance as my Federal tax bill sosreqg +. 
short, who was kidding whom? j 

P. G. & E. is a@ very successful ang , 
managed private industry whose busine. 
generating and distributing electric), . 
believe they can do a far better jo)». 
joint venture than the Governmen: ».. 
demonstrated in its venture into the »), 
lic power field. Perhaps their rate: y,,.. 
be lower, but I am sure our taxes won* », 
higher on their account. They are joo 
taxpayers both locally and federally. |... 
keep them that way. : 

Therefore, owing to my firsthand exyp. 
rience with cheap power, I strongly ja). 
and recommend P. G. & E.’s proposed play, 

With kindest personal regards, I an 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED W. Bowman 


Lt 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILEINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
I would like to place in the Recor a 
few remarks about Poland today since 
the Polish people will celebrate the an- 
niversary of their constitution of 1791 
tomorrow, May 3. This constitution, as 
we know, was one of the first democratic 
and progressive constitutions in Europe. 

\We are all familiar with dramatic 
events of the last year involving post- 
war Poland and I believe these events 
have contributed greatly to an emerging 
awareness in the Soviet bloc that the 
Communist ideology cannot endure for- 
ever in the countries which are under 
their domination. The Soviets may con- 
trol economically and militarily but ac- 
tivities in recent months prove that the 
Polish people have not permitted an in- 
road into their spiritual life and ideals 
but have held on to their belief in lib- 
erty. 

It is heartening to note that it was 
the workers who dared’ to raise their 
hand against Communist tyranny there- 
by demonstrating the fallacy in the Com- 
munists claim that their philosophy ' 
the rule of the peasants and workers. 

May 3 gives Americans everywhere 20 
opportunity to pay tribute to the Polish 
people “who are so valiantly strucglin 
to again have complete freedom and t0 
restore the bonds with the West and 
the United States. These ties have lon 
existed. It was Thaddeus Kosciusko. 0! 
Poland, who volunteered his services 
our continental Army in the America 
revolution. He fought so courageously 
for us because he believed in the prn- 
ciples for which we were fighting. He 
was made a brigadier general in 178 
and was awarded the Order of Cincll- 
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ati which carried the privilege of citi- 
ship and an annual pension. Kos- 
iysko WAS beloved by other American 
seers. Shortly before he died, and 
s eny years after his return from Amer- 
- he emancipated his serfs in order to 
anifest his belief in liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 





The Striving of the People of Poland for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very comprehensive address 
py the very able Representative from 
the Sixth District of New Jersey, Mrs. 
FioreNcE P. DWYER, on one of the most 
important events in the world today— 
the striving of the people of Poland for 
freedom and relief from the yoke of 
international communism. 

This address, made before the 50th 
anniversary dinner of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance Women’s Department in 
Chicago, Ill., on March 24, 1957, merits 
the attention of every Member of Con- 


gress, 

The address follows: 

Iam deeply honored to have the privilege 
tonight of addressing this distinguished 
gathering. XY Say this in all sincerity, and in 
all humility, for I know of no other organi- 
zation in our land that has worked so tire- 
lessly and accomplished so much in sustain- 
ing the eternal seed of American friendship 
in the bleak soil behind the Iron Curtain. 

Yes, I am proud to join with you tonight 
in the observance of the 50th anniversary of 
the women’s department of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, for I know the wealth of 
contributions members of your organization 
have made to the educational, cultural, civic, 
and social welfare developments of our Nation 
during these years. 

Iam proud to be with you tonight, for I 
know that our great Nation was born with 
the devoted help of Polish patriots. 

Iam proud to be with you tonight, for 
I share with you the conviction that the 
people of Poland thirst for freedom; that the 
spark of rebellion against godless tyranny 
which was ignited at Poznan still holds the 
bright hope of salvation for all the oppressed 
multitudes behind the Iron Curtain who are 
at step by step, along the road to free- 





Certainly, this dream of freedom is not new 
to the Polish people; it is not a vision created 
in desperation by the hunger, the fear, the 
privation, the persecution of the Kremlin’s 
ruthless communistic colonialism. The love 
of freedom is deeply rooted in Poland’s cul- 
ture. The Polish people were one of the first 
in Europe to strive for this God-given right; 
and, though its land too often has felt the 
fury of freedom-crushing invaders, this spirit 
of liberty has never died. 

This inborn belief in freedom and human 
dignity, shared in common by our countries, 
has molded a bond of spiritual kinship be- 
ae the people of Poland and America. It 
pe bond that has endured since the bitter 

ys of our own struggle for freedom when 
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Pulaski and Kosciusko left their homeland to 
fight for our cause. 

Even beyond this spiritual kinship, Poland 
has deep roots in America. The tide of Polish 
immigration, through the years, has served to 
enrich our culture in every field of human 
endeavor. Today, our 7 million Polish Amer- 
icans can look with pride on the heritage they 
and their forefathers have brought to our 
land. 

I have always believed that the true hall- 
mark of the American way of life is that, in 
this land of ours, it is possible for a person 
to be a 100-percent United States citizen and 
still cherish and perpetuate the best of the 
culture and the customs of the country of 
his origin. 

This is important In a free nation such as 
ours, for we are descendants of every nation 
and every race on earth. And each has 
played its part in shaping American life. Be 
we of Polish descent, or Irish, or Italian, or 
German, or English—or of any of the other 
nationalities—we should be proud of our an- 
cestral heritages, and seek to keep them alive 
and part of our American life. 

The love of native country and the pride 
of customs and culture are particularly 
strong among our Polish-American citizens. 
The strength of these ties is reflected in the 
constant communication between you and 
your loved ones in Poland—a communica- 
tion which even the Communists have not 
been able to sever. 

It is important that this communication 
continue. The letters you write and the 
packages you send may not be dramatic; 
they may not make headlines. But they are 
very important, for they have comprised, in 
recent years, the single lifeline through 
which America has been able to keep alive 
our friendship with the Polish people. They 
have served to brighten the lives of those 
behind the Iron Curtain, and to remind 
them that they have not been forgotten or 
abandoned by the United States. 

But, in the pattern of events of the past 
year in Poland, these questions arise: 

Can this single lifeline of hope continue 
indefinitely to sustain the proud spirit of the 
Polish people? 

Can hope alone sustain the determined 
seeking of liberty of a people whose economic 
and financial resources have been plundered 
by the forces of communism? 

In searching for answers to these ques- 
tions, I believe it is important to review the 
events in Poland which have sent shock 
tremors of unrest and rebellion throughout 
the Soviet Union's network of captive na- 
tions. 

I have, just as you, vivid memories of the 
Poznan riots of last summer. Indeed, I was 
privileged—as a member of the New Jersey 
State Legislature last year—to introduce a 
resolution, which was quickly enacted, me- 
morializing the undying love of freedom of 
those Polish patriots who were jailed or 
massacred in Poznan when they arose to 
demand “Bread and freedom and the right 
to worship God.” 

The defiance of the vast power and ruth- 
lessness of the Soviet Government by a peo- 
ple who refused to surrender their spirits or 
their minds to the invader is one of the in- 
spiring milestones in mankind's never-end- 
ing search for the light of freedom. It was, 
in the greatest sense, the turning point in 
the history of the relations between Moscow 
and its satellites—an inspiring example of 
courage and determination that turned the 
eyes of the world, especially behind the Iron 
Curtain, on Poland and the Warsaw govern- 
ment. 

The causes of this rebellion against 
tyranny within Poland which has shaken the 
very foundations of the Kremlin’s program 
for world conquest are many. 

Basically, we all know, the Polish people 
through the years have faced westward be- 
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cause of their cultural traditions and their 
Roman Catholic faith. Poland's 28 million 
people—unshakably Catholic, proudly na- 
tionalistic and bitterly anti-Russian—have 
no common bonds or sympathies with the 
Kremlin, nor with the 1,500,000 members of 
the Polish Communist Party who ruled their 
lives with blueprints supplied by Moscow. 

In addition to this vital factor, by mid- 
1956 there was a widespread discontent in 
Poland generated by a continuing economic 
crisis. Life in Poland was becoming more 
and more difficult. Living standards dropped, 
and prices kept climbing to higher and 
higher levels. The few consumer goods that 
could be purchased were priced far out of 
the reach of the average person. 

In general, the Polish people were paying 
the price for years of poor and self-centered 
planning by the Communists. The entire 
Polish economy, under the Soviet Union's 
direction, had been geared to heavy indus- 
trial production without regard for the sta- 
ble, balanced economic development neces- 
sary for a people’s welfare. At the same 
time Polish trade was geared solely to sat- 
isfy Soviet interests rather than Polish in- 
terests. Historic trade patterns with the 
West were cut off, much to Poland’s dis- 
advantage, for Poland could not supply the 
legitimate needs of her people with trade 
with the East. 

All of these factors contributed to a 
worsening economic crisis which, in 1956, 
went beyond the point of toleration. 

Political elements also entered into the 
complex pattern of events and contributed 
to the general air of discontent. These ele- 
ments, for the most part, had their origin 
in the Moscow regime’s sudden switch of 
policy to an anti-Stalin line, in which Stalin 
was exposed for what he was and what he 
did. This act by the Soviet leaders in re- 
vealing before the eyes of the world the lie 
of Communist propaganda touched off im- 
mediate repercussions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In Poland, where anti-Russianism has 
a long and respected tradition, the reper- 
cussions were particularly violent. The Pol- 
ish people began to seriously question past 
policies and past loyalties. 

This mounting discontent reached a cli- 
max with the Poznan riots last June. The 
following 4 months brought increasing po- 
litical ferment and potential danger for Po- 
land, until—at last—the Warsaw govern- 
ment faced up to the responsibilities of its 
own misdeeds and mismanagement and re- 
turned Wladislaw Gomulka to power. 

Gomulka, a Polish Communist leader who 
had been purged from the party and im- 
prisoned for his anti-Stalin, nationalistic de- 
viations, instituted a program of action that 
contained many concessions to the Polish 
people. Cardinal Wyszynski, Poland's be- 
loved anti-Communist, anti-Soviet Catholic 
leader, was released from prison. Wider re- 
ligious freedom was given to the people. 
General modifications in economic planning 
were proposed after a realistic reappraisal 
of Poland’s deepening economic plight. The 
new Gomulka regime even responded favor- 
ably to President Eisenhower's proposal for 
economic aid. 

In the cultural field, other concessions 
were made. Open criticism of the Govern- 
ment and Soviet Russia appeared in the pub- 
And, in the political field, some 
changes in the electoral law brought about 
a@ small degree of parliamentary reform. A 
tighter rein also was placed on the dreaded 
secret police. 

Particularly dramatic in this abrupt change 
in leadership was the removal from office of 
pro-Kremlin Polish Communists who advo- 
cated slavish obedience to Russia, and the 
ouster of Marshal Rokossovsky, the Soviet 
military leader whose name had become a 
symbol of fear and persecution in every 
Polish home, All of these pro-Soviet offi- 
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cials were replaced by Polish Communist na- 
tionalists as Gomulka guided the Warsaw 
government on a new course of national com- 
munism which he maintained would be ded- 
icated mainly to Polish interests. 

The background upon which these changes 
took place heightened the tense air of danger 
in Poland. Hungary was in the grips of 
revolution. Soviet troops in Russia and East 
Germany were alerted, and in Poland the 
Red Army began preparations for another 
of the Kremlin’s ill-famed maneuvers. The 
crisis finally subsided, at least temporarily, 
when the Soviet Union agreed to recognize 
the Gomulka government after assurances 
were given that Poland’s relations with Mos- 
cow would not be altered substantially ex- 
cept for greater Polish independence. 

Thus, for the moment, Gomulka’s Polish 
“National Communist” regime has succeeded 
in its war of nerves with the powerful Soviet 
Union. But the struggle is far from over. 
Gomulka now must strengthen his regime, 
if he hopes to survive. Politically, he has 
been striving to do this by reshaping the 
party apparatus and strengthening it with 
his own loyal followers. However, the most 
critical problem facing Gomulka today is, 
without question, to solve Poland’s economic 
ills. Should Gomulka fail, the prospects of 
the future of Poland’s national communism 
would be dim. 


During the past months, Gomulka has. 


taken steps to remedy Poland’s sick economy. 
For instance, pressures on the farmers have 
been eased. But it appears increasingly evi- 
dent that Gomulka is placing his greatest 
hope on substantial economic aid from the 
United States. The Poles need farming and 
mining machinery; they need cotton, fats, 
and oils; they need many of the agricultural 
products which we have in surplus and which 
we have been using in our extensive economic 
aid program. 

In recent weeks, a Polish delegation has 
been in Washington, conferring with our 
Department of State on means of expanding 
eur economic relations with Poland and 
helping the Polish people in their hour of 
need. 

These negotiations involve problems as 
complex and as fraught with significance for 
the entire world as almost any phase of our 
present-dey international negotiations. 

Most Americans, I am sure, agree that we 
should welcome any progress made in Po- 
land—or in any other nation belHind the 
Iron Curtain—toward a greater measure of 
freedom and sovereignty. 

Our Government, in entering negotiations 
with Poijand, is not urging nor trying to force 
upon the Polish people any economic, social, 
or political system or ideology. Our Govern- 
ment’s only hope is that the Polish people 
eventually will be given the liberty to choose 
freely whatever system they want. 

In general, our Government has taken a 
cautious attitude in these negotiations. 

President Eisenhower's administration has 
manifested its interest in giving some form 
of aid to the Gomulka regime in Poland. 
Now, the purpose of this policy is not to aid 
any sort of communism. The doctrines of 
communism are repugnant to all free peoples, 
and they will remain so whether they are 
promulgated from Moscow, Warsaw, Bel- 
grade, or any other capital, 

No, our Government’s policy is not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Poland, 
nor to encourage the cause of communism. 
But our Government does have an enormous 
interest in extending the area of freedom 
from Moscow’s domination as the best means 
of discouraging aggression and enhancing 
the eternal hopes for a sound and lasting 
world peace. 

This, I firmly believe, is the objective we 
in the Congress must keep in mind as we 
view the question of aid to Poland. 

I believe we should not close our minds 
to these negotiations. We must give the 
State Department our faith and our confi- 
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dence as it proceeds with the delicate shap- 


ing of this policy which well may serve to 
ease the satellites toward a greater degree 
of independence from Moscow. 

These negotiations take time, and patience, 
and confidential discussion. Once the pol- 
icy has been formulated, the Congress can 
exercise its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. But, until that time—when we 
begin our study of such a policy in all of 
its implications—we should not bind our- 
selves with a rigid, dogmatic position which 
will make attempts at successful negotiation 
impossible. 

This is most important at this time, for 
our policymakers are faced with many grave 
questions as they proceed with these nego- 
tiations. 

In the first place, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is confronted with severe legal re- 
strictions in seeking to administer some form 
of aid to a Communist-controlled country. 

Long before last year’s satellite rebellions 
began, Congress passed the Battle Act, which 
prohibits aid to Communist governments. 
There was a need for such restriction at the 
time. But now,the question arises whether 
such restrictions should not be at least par- 
tially eased to fit the pattern of freedom- 
inspired unrest behind the Iron Curtain. 

But, even beyond such legal. questions, 
there is a need for great caution in aiding 
such satellite nations as Poland during this 
transitional stage between complete sup- 
pression and complete freedom. The welfare 
of both the people of America and the peo- 
ple of Poland demands such caution. 

Briefly, our dilemma is this: If the United 
States does not aid Poland, the Poles may 
be compelled to turn to the Soviet Union for 
the assistance we were not prepared to ex- 
tend. Asa condition, Poland probably would 
be forced to include in its government more 
of the pro-Moscow Communists, and thus 
sacrifice what degree of independence - has 
achieved. 

On the other hand, were we to stake 
Poland substantial aid through loans and 
credit, we doubtedlessly would run the risk 
of provoking intervention by Soviet Russia. 
It happened in Hungary. Russia would not 
toleraté a Hungary which was not tied se- 
curely to the Soviet Empire. It is prqbable 
that Russia would neither tolerate a genu- 
inely independent Poland, nor any funda- 
mental change in the structure of the Polish 
state. Russia today tolerates the Gomulka 
regime only because it is Communist and re- 
tains a certain loyalty to Moscow. 

Also, there is the argument that aid to Po- 
land would strengthen the Communist re- 
gime and make it difficult for the evolution 
of any genuine democracy there. Commu- 
ism, whether it be Stalinist or nationalist, 
is fundamentally opposed to the ideals of 
democracy; and it follows. that if we 
strengthen a Communist regime, we reduce 
the possibilities for the gradual emergence 
of democracy. Perhaps, what now appears to 
be a short-term gain may, in the long run, 
prove to be a burden of oppression that would 
be impossible to dislodge. 

On the positive side, however, there is the 
argument that t6 aid Poland is to aid the 
Polish peopis, and not the Warsaw govern- 
ment. It is to make life easier for the Poles; 
it is to ease the burden of oppression from 
their tired shoulders; it is to give them a 
chance at a measure of the necessities of 
life. 

These are some of the problems that face 
our Government today as it carefully con- 
siders the question of expanded trade rela- 
tions with Poland as a measure of aid to the 
Polish people. The concern of our Govern- 
ment—which for so long has been the beacon 
of hope to the oppressed, the hungry, the 
homeless of the world—is for the welfare of 
our own people and for the people of Po- 
land—and not the Warsaw government. We 
cannot afford to be impatient, or too de- 
manding, as much as our hearts weep for 
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the people of Poland. We must remo, 

that the problems involved are com; plex: ‘ae 
the situation is charged with many «,;,,... 
both for us and for the people o; Polang 
We must remember, no matter how jou,), 
our instinct calls out for the relief o; hard. 
ships, that headlong and ill-advised a; 
could only serve to wipe out the flicker, 
light of the beginnings of freedom in P i 

I believe, however—as Presiden 
hower believes, and as he and the Dey 
ment of State have clearly indicateq_; 
we should take cautious steps to sire; 
Poland’s independence. I believe, in wojo,. 
ing both the good and the bad factors, righ 
it is vital to extend to the Polish | people g 
judicious measure of the aid the, 
desperately. 

Six years of World War IT cost the Unite 
States alone $390 billion. By this estima; 
just 1 day of that war cost our people near) 
$200 million, or less than the amount y 
might loan to Poland to stave off an acy 
food shortage. 

If the giving of such aid will help the 
Polish people pry themselves loose from the 
Soviet grip, and to develop a society along 
their own lines, it will be worth the price. 
If American aid assists or speeds the proces 
of liberalization, it will be the cheapest ang 
most effective—as well as the most humane— 
offensive the United States can mount in the 
cold war. 

Unless we take such steps, there can " 
no hope for eventual liberation of the captiy 
nations of the world; there can be no ra 
meaning to the cause of freedom we hayes 
sought to advance across the horizons of the 
world. | 
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HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Spcak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter, dated April 24, 1957, from Paul 
H. Lambert, president, Burbank Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Burbank, Calif., con- 
cerning opposition of the board of di- 
rectors of the Burbank Chamber of Com- 
merce to Federal aid for schools con- 
struction program: 


BuRBANK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Burbank, Calif., April 24, 1957. 
The Honorable H. ALLEN SMITH, 
Representative United States Congress, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear ALLEN: At a recent director's meeting 
of the chamber of commerce, the board 
of directors went on record reiterating their 
position as opposing Federal aid for schools 
construction program. 

This position was taken by the board for 
several reasons. First, there is no wealth 
within the reach of the Federal Government 
that is not within the 48 States and the out- 
lying Territories. If Federal aid to school 
construction is to be done on any basis, 
could be a foot im the door to an ever 
increasing expenditure program. 

Secondly, Federal aid always raises the !n- 
herent threat that it will lead to Federal 
control and furthermore local schoo! {is 
tricts and the States which have the grea’ 
est problems of school housing are meetilg 
their own needs, even though it takes the! 
resourcefulness as well as their resources. 

Sincerely, 
Pavut H. LAMBERT 
Preside 
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engi. I [i THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
en eleh Thursday, May 2, 1957 

‘people. IE Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
y Need g , announce that the Stark County 


moard of Elections, located in my home 
re United MMity of Canton, Ohio, has been selected 
estimate, fir an award from the American Heritage 
“We nearly MiMoundation for the best job done by a 
an sa ounty election board in the national 

“Nt Ge partisan register, inform yourself and 
help the ste program in 1956. 
from the Loffer my congratulations to the clerk 
"ty along Mr the board, Hon. James Seccombe, who 
2e Price, Miierved the 16th District as a Member of 
ee BiRne House in the 76th Congress, and to 
jumane— ne members of the board and the staff 
nt in the ho did such excellent work last year. 

I wish to include in the Recorp the 
otter received by Mr. Seccombe, notify- 
ing him of the award, and the story from 
ne Canton Repository giving details of 
he accomplishment which brought this 
honor to our county. Members of the 
Stark County Board of Elections are Paul 
{. Perkins, chairman, Lou Ella H. 
Buker, Vera L. Elliott, and Henry W. 
Kattman. Members of the staff of the 
m@bhoard include J. Harold Hogan, deputy 
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- jerk, Mildred Mensch, Margaret Neel, 
udrey V. Sickle, Sophie Hahn, Marie 
1 Dick, and Loddie Neumann. 
The letter follows: 
TIVES AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 10, 1957. 
. JAMES SECCOMBE, 
Speak. Clerk, Stark County Board of Elections, 
emarks Canton, Ohio. 
Mowing Deak Mr. SEcCOMBE: We want you to be 
Paul he first to know that the Awards Committee 
m a of the American Heritage Foundation, after 
Cham- valuating the work of more than 7,000 par- 
f., con- icipants, has selected the Stark County 
of di- Board of Elections to receive a major Ameri- 
yf Com- an Heritage Foundation award for the “best 
Is con- job by a county election board” in the 1956 
national nonpartisan register, inform your- 
if, and vote program. 
ee The award is a 12-inch by 18-inch repro- 
1997, duction of the beautiful illustration, George 
lle Washington the Soldier, by the eminent 
Ongrest, ist, Arthur Szyk, and it carries a citation of 
ppreciation. 
meeting Perhaps you would like the award to be 
> board presented to you at a particularly appropriate 
ag ther Htime and place. Or, if you prefer, we can 
schools Hisimply send it to you. Please let us know 
a your wishes, 
sand a Again, our heartfelt thanks and deep ap- 
wee preciation for all that you have done to ad- 
— ance the Foundation’s continuing program 
me 0 move more of our fellow-Americans from 
) Se he role of passive spectators into that of 
basis, it tive, participating citizens. 
nh eves Sincerely, 
Joun C. CoRNELIUs, 
the in- President. 
Federal Watrer Bepe.t. Smrru, 
01 dis Chairman. 
> great. hee Fs 
— [From the Canton Repository] 
es thelr 
arces. XOSEN AMONG 7,000—Awarp Crres WorK oF 
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The Stark County Board of Elections has 
"een selected from among 7,000 election 
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boards nationwide to receive a major Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation Award for the 
“best job done by a county election board” 
in the national nonpartisan, register, inform 
yourself and vote program. 

Notice of the selection has been received 
by James Seccombe, clerk of the Stark 
County board, from Walter Bedell Smith, 
chairman, and John C. Cornelius, president 
of the American Heritage Foundation. 

The award was based on a two-part pro- 
gram conducted by the Stark County board 
last fall. First aim was to register as many 
of the county’s voters as possible, and in this 
the board was eminently successful. A rec- 
ord total of 148,702 electors was on the rolls 
for the November elections. Previous high 
was in 1952 when 145,608 voters were eligible 
to cast votes. 

The second phase was to get out the vote 
and this also was successful in setting a new 
record. A total of 134,529 voters cast ballots, 
compared to the previous high of 131,142 in 
1952. 

The award will be a 12-by-18-inch repro- 
duction of George Washington the Soldier by 
Arthur Szyk. It will carry a citation of 
appreciation for the work done by the Stark 
County board. 

The letter from the foundation officials 
left it to the local board's decision on how 
and when the award will be presented. Mr. 
Seccombe said he will meet with the board 
and will suggest the presentation be made at 
a meeting here. 

He said he also will suggest invitations to 
attend the meeting be sent to General 
Smith, who has served as President Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff, or Mr. Cornelius. 

Selection of the Stark board for this honor 
was based largely on a scrapbook Comprised 
mainly of clippings from the Repository, 
which worked. in very close cooperation with 
Mr. Seccombe and the board in promoting 
registration and acthal voting. The cam- 
paigns were bulwarked effectively in their 
respective territories by the Massillon Inde- 
pendent and the Alliance Review as well as 
the county’s several radio stations. 

Mr. Seccombe said he already has received 
a telephone call and telegram from Ted 
Brown, secretary of state and Ohio’s chief 
election official, congratulating the Stark 
board on its achievement. 


He said Mr. Brown informed him he wants 
to attend the presentation meeting here and 
that the Stark board also will receive a spe- 
eial citation for its registration and vote 
promotion at the meeting of the Ohio Elec- 
tion Officials Association at Cleveland July 
20-22. 

The vote-registration campaign spear- 
headed by the election board, in addition to 
a continuous series of newspaper stories and 
editorials, featured numerous signs around 
the board of elections office. These queried: 
Is your name in the book? 

Music was broadcast throughout the day, 
starting with hymns in the morning hours 
and including waltzes, marches, and polkas 
as the day progressed. 

Parking on Second Street NW., between 
Market and Court Avenues was reserved for 
persons coming to the board's offices to reg- 
ister. In the case of persons who were crip- 
pled, board clerks would go out to the autos 
to register them. At night, sparklers and 
red flares were used to create a holiday m0od 
and attract attention to the campaign. 

The registration drive was climaxed Sep- 
tember 21 when the offices remained open all 
night to accommodate voters unable to reg- 
ister during the conventional hours. This 
brought a total of 479 registrations and 91 
transfers. 

“Ours was the only board in the State and, 
as far as the American Heritage Foundation 
could determine, the only board anywhere 
that remained open all night for the con- 
venience of the voters,” Mr. Seccombe said. 
“It entirely removed the time element as a 
reason for not registering to vote.” 
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The board also maintained extra hours at 
its offices in Massillon and Alliance City 
Halls. Branch offices also were opened in 
18 Stark County villages for registration. 

The second phase of the campaign, aimed 
at getting out the wote, found a united non- 
partisan effort at work, Mr. Seccombe pointed 
out in a letter to the foundation which ac- 
companied the scrapbook. 

After registration was ended, the board 
received effective cooperation of labor organ- 
izations, civic and fraternal groups, and 
the parent-teacher association in getting 
out the vote for the November elections. 
This included distribution of lapel tickets 
worded: “I Will Vote—Wili You?” 

Both parties made automobiles available 
for persons needing transportation to and 
from the polling places. A school was held 
for 2,500 poll workers and there was not a 
single delinquency or absence among them 
on election day. 

Bespeaking the efficiency of the election 
organizing was the low discrepancy in the 
figures of the unofficial count and the official 
count last fall, Mr. Seccombe informed the 
foundation. 

The scrapbook contained letters from the 
mayors of Canton, Massillon, and Alliance, 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce and from 
district 27, United Steel Workers of America, 
complimenting the Stark board on its regis- 
tration and get-out-the-vote campaigns. 

The letter from the foundation notifying 
Mr. Seccombe of the Stark board’s selection 
for the honor concluded with: 

“Our heartfelt thanks and deep apprecia- 
tion for all that you have done to advance 
the foundation’s continuing program to move 
more of our fellow Americans from the 
role of passive spectators into that of active, 
participating citizens.” 

In commenting on the award Mr. Seccombe 
said: 

“This award from the American Heritage 
Foundation is greatly appreciated. It is an 
honor to which we aspired and which we 
now accept with humility. 

“To be selected from more than 17,000 par- 
ticipants is, we feel, an achievement in which 
we can all share. 

“The award is accepted on behalf of the 
Stark County Board of Elections and its many 
employees, who all played a part in making 
this recognition possible. 

“In the brochure submitted for the con- 
sideration of the judges of the foundation, 
the work of the Canton Repository, in story 
and picture, was liberally displayed. 

“The Repository’s registration and get-out- 
the-vote campaign contributed heavily to the 
success of our effort. 

“We wish to thank all who played any 
part in the election board’s program. We can 
all rejoice in the honor it has brought to 
Stark County.” 


Mr. Speaker, another honor has come 
to the 16th Congressional District of 
Ohio with the announcement that the 
New Philadelphia Chamber of Gommerce 
received the national second place merit 
certificate of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for its eutstanding program 
and accomplishments. 

I include with my remarks a news 
statement giving details of this award to 
New Philadelphia: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The New 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was last 
night awarded a national second place merit 
certificate by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at the leadership recogni- 
tion dinner held at the Statler Hotel. The 
award was for program of work activities and 
achievements and outstanding accomplish- 
ments for communities of population up to 
25,000 in the United States during 1956. The 
dinner was a featured event of the national 
chamber's 45th annual meeting. 

In the program of work category the New 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was 
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Judged on its achievements in developing and 
conducting a well-balanced program of ef- 
fective activities in business development, 
community betterment, good citizenship, and 
organization improvement. 

The award was accepted for the members 
by Clayton D. Hatch, chamber president, and 
Eugene V. Endres, national councilor. 

Mr. Hatch stated that the chamber’s award 
was based on the activities of 2 of its coun- 
cils, 25 of its committees, 3 of its affiliates, 30 
chairmen, 150 committeemen, and members, 
and some 6,000-man-hours of work and par- 
ticipation. 

The national winner in the program of work 
category was Longview, Tex., Chamber of 
Commerce (population 24,502); second, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
(population 12,948); and third, Huntsville, 
Ala., Chamber of Commerce (population 
16,432), last year’s national winner for pro- 
gram of work activities. 

The material, information, and the pro- 
gram of work of the New Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be preserved in the 
national chamber’s library and will be re- 
ferred to and used in the future by local 
chambers everywhere. 


Mr. Speaker, nationwide recognition 
has come to John Bentia, one of the out- 
standing young business leaders of my 
congressional district. 

At 39, he has been chosen to receive 
the Horatio Alger Award of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association, thus 
joining a distinguished company which 
includes former President Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

The full story of this achievement was 
told in a recent issue of the Alliance Re- 
view, the newspaper John once served 
as a carrier. Under leave to extend, I 
include the article in my remarks: 
BEenTIA, WHO STARTED aS STOcKBOY, Is YOUNG- 

Est To Ger HoRATIO ALGER AWARD 

A 39-year-old Alliance industrialist will 
be the youngest American ever to receive the 
coveted Horatio Alger Award of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association. 

John Bentia, president and general man- 
ager of the Alliance Manufacturing Co., to- 
day was announced a winner of the 1957 
Horatio Alger Award. He and several other 
outstanding men will receive the awards at 
presentation ceremonies May 9 at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Among those who will receive the awards 
this year with Bentia are: Gwilyn A. Price, 
chairman and president of Westinghouse 
Electric Co.; Joyce C. Hall, president, Hall- 
mark Greeting Cards Co.; Dr. John J. Sheinin, 
presidént, Chicago Medical School; and Harry 
Sugar, president of Alsco, Inc., Akron. 

Winners in previous years included such 
notables as Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense, then head of General Electric 
Co.; Bernard Baruch; Dr. Milton Eisenhower; 
Conrad Hilton; former President Herbert 
Hoover; Charles F. Kettering; Gen. David 
Sarnoff; and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

CARRIED THE REVIEW 

Bentia was born in Alliance, the son of 
Rumanian immigrants. His first job came 
at the age of 5 when he carried the Review 
as a newsboy’s helper in the north end of 
the city. He continued working throughout 
his childhood and youth—after school hours, 
on weekends, and holidays—putting his earn- 
ings in the family financial pool. 

Bentia was graduated from Alliance High 
School and worked his way through Mount 
Union College by operating presses and as a 
heater at the Alliance Drop Forging Co, He 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
chemistry from Mount in 1938. 


Upon graduation, he started work at the 
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Alliance Manufacturing Co. as a stockksoy in 
the storeroom. He quickly worked his way 
vp the ladder, moving to the sales depart- 
ment, to . priorities, and then 
back to sales as sales manager. The next 
steps were vice president in charge of sales, 
then company vice president, executive vice 
president, and then president of this $20 
million manufacturing company, a post he 
assumed in 1954. 
OTHER POSITIONS 


In addition he is vice president of Con- 
solidated Electronics Industries Corp., parent 
firm of Alliance Manufacturing Co.; a di- 
rector of the Alliance First National Bank, 
and a director of the Salem China Co. 

Bentia at present is chairman of the Rec- 
ord Changers & Phonograph Committee of 
the Radio-Television Electronics Manufac- 
turing Association, on the Government Con- 
tract Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and was a member during 
World War II of the Dyno Motor Subcommit- 
tee of the National Munitions Board. 

He has been active in community affairs, 
including the manufacturing division of the 
chamber of commerce, United Fund, YMCA, 
Red Cross, and other local . 

Bontia, when reached in New York today 
where he is attending a directors meeting of 
the Alliance Manufacturing Co., said he did 
not deserve the award. He said he felt hum- 
bled in being put in the same company with 
such past winners as Charles E. Wilson, Ber- 
nard Baruch, Charles F. Kettering, David 
Sarnoff, and others. 

LAUDS MOTHER 


He said any success he might have attained 
comes from the persons around him. He 
listed his mother with whom he makes his 
home at 2043 South Union Avenue, his staff 
and coworkers as his helpers. “They all have 
been helpful and wonderful,” he commented. 

The national committee which makes the 
Horatio Alger award quoted Bentia as at- 
tributing his success to “determination, hard 
work and God-given good health.”’ Even since 
the early 1940’s Bentia has been known to 
work from i2 to 14 hours a day, 6 and 7 days 
a week, 

COLLEGE INCIDENT 


Bentia is convinced that by long hours of 
alert, concentrated study, one can overcome 
innate mental . He recounts an 
incident in college chemistry to prove his 
point: a classmate—dull, homely, naive—had 
started at the bottom of the class. Four 
years later;.to the complete surprise of all, 
he ranked third—a position achieved by con- 
stant “plugging away, long hours, sheer de- 
termination.” 


The realization that the student had over- 
come his own handicap by extraordinary 
hard work crystallized in Bentia’s mind a 
“never-say-die” attitude. 

Possessed of a tremendous curiosity about 
all things, Bentia is an avid reader on sub- 
jects outside his immediate interest—cur- 
rently he’s concentrating on botany, female 
psychology (he’s a bachelor), agriculture— 
and especially biography and autobiography. 
sustained 


men. This serves as a catalyst, because he 
has always been spurred on by the success of 
others. 


ing present-day opportunities to 


Compar 
those of the past, Bentia candidly, yet em- 
phatically asserts: 

“There are infinitely more opportunities 
today. Chances for success are much greater 
simply because more and more men are seek- 
ing security rather than competitive success, 
For the really determined individual, un- 
afraid of hard work, today’s opportunities of- 

than 


chances for success than he ever had in the 
past.” 





May ) 
Dr. William F. Verdi, Famed Surseo, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKs 
Or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker the 
city of New Haven, the State of Connegtj. 
cut, and, indeed, citizens throughout th, 
country and world, are sorrowed by the 
death of a great man and outstanding 
surgeon, Dr. William Verdi, at his home 
on April 21. 

I had the pleasure and honor to knoy 
Dr. Verdi. He had earned the wide aq. 
miration, love, and respect which was his 
during the many years he had Selflessly 
served his fellow men, his community 
and his country. His great contributio, 
to medicine will forever be recorded jp 
the annals of medical history. 

Below is an article and an editorig) 
from the April 22 New Haven Register 
paying tribute to Dr. Verdi: 

Dr. WitLiamM FP. Verpr 

On rare occasions there comes among 1s 
one more richly endowed in skills, talents 
and driving force than most of those among 
whom he will live and move. 

When this individual gives freely and un. 
reservedly of these talents his gifts will take 
on an imperishable nature. 

Such a man was Dr. William F. Verdi. 

Now that he no longer moves among 1 
his gifts to his fellowman stand forth in 
memory and in visible sign around us. 

They will endure as long as any upon whom 
they were bestowed remain—and after that 
In the minds of those who loved them. 

No man could ask for more. 

No man could give more. 

Love — admiration — respect — faith - 
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There were among the things Dr. Verdi! 
inspired in those who knew him and thos 
who depended upon him—often for life itself 
under the delicacy and sureness of his su: 
geon‘s hand. 

These, then, are among the things he leaves 
behind him as he departs from a long life of 
unfailing service to a cause and an institu. 
tion—and a community. 

What more could any man leave? 

For here walked a man who, in his ow 
words, loved his work. 

The extent to which he loved it is revealed 
now as one looks back upon his accomplish- 
ments. ; 

Chief of Staff at St. Raphael's Hospital— 
clinical of surgery at Yale School 
of Medicine—president of the Connectict 

Association, and the New Haven 

Associa’ service as a physician— 

these were some, but far from all, of the 

things which he did as a dedicated carett 
unfolded. 

Now, after long and fruitful years, the last 
active chapter has been written. 

But other chapters, we may hold certain 
are yet to be placed upon the pages of time— 
by those who, because of him, will walk i1 
the footsteps he once followed. 

Dre. Wm1t4am Verpr Dres—Sourcron Here 5 
YeaRs—Lonc on Srarr or YALe MEDICAL 
ScnHoor—Saw MiniTary SeERvice 1N Wok? 
War I—Won Numerous Honors 
Dr, William FP. Verdi, 84, famed surge02 

and one of the founders of St. Raphael's Hos- 

pital, died Sunday at his home, 703 Whitney 

Avenue, He suffered a stroke several ye" 

ago and had been inactive since then. 
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Honored three times by the Italian Govern- 
ment Dr. Verdi served as president of both 
Yew Haven and of the State Medical 





although Dr. Verdi was internationally- 
,nown for his medical skill, he was beloved 
in New Haven for his kindness. City Engi- 
necr William Bolton, a former band leader, 
recalls that one of his musicians needed an 
operation, but had no money to pay for it. 

REFUSED PAYMENT 

pr. Verdi, nevertheless, took the poor mu- 
sician, a Yale student, performed a success- 
ful operation and refused payment. Years 
later, the patient became wealthy, but the 
doctor continued to refuse payment. 

Finally, in to Dr. Verdi, the 
poor student Rudy Vallee, at the peak of 
his fame, appeared one day at St. Raphael’s 
and gave @ private concert to Dr. Verdi's 
patients. 

Dr. Verdi’s surgical skill was known far 
and wide to countless thousands of persons 
in all walks of life whom he had helped, 
many times without compensation, during a 
half century of practice as a physician and 
surgeon. ; 

“T am in love with my work,” he once re- 
marked. “If I had my life to live over again, 
I'd follow the same path, Friends ask me 
why I don’t retire. Why, I couldn't retire. 
I love my work so.much I want to be at it 
every moment.” 

An unassuming man; always impeccably 
dressed, Dr. Verdi considered medicine the 
highest of professions. It was not until 1949 
when he became ill that he let up on his daily 
gruelling schedule of work. His schedule in- 
cluded hours of operating at St. Raphael’s 
Hospital where he was chief of staff as well as 


_regular private office hours. 


SINCERE INTEREST 

Dr. Verdi had the ability to win completély 
the confidence of his patients and he often 
described himself as being sincerely inter- 
ested in each person who sought his aid. 

He remarked at one time, “Everyone should 
know the surgeon is concerned, intensely 
concerned, with the recovery of the patient. 
He is interested in pulling the patient 
through. And he suffers even as the family 
suffers—every time. A tragedy is never 
taken more at heart than by the surgeon. 
It could not be otherwise for a good doctor.” 

Dr. Verdi was born November 27, 1872, in 
Montechiaro Vico Equense, Naples, the son 


he was 18 months old the family came to the 
United States and settled in New Haven. 

It was to his mother that Dr. Verdi attrib- 
uted his success and in 1927 he. contributed 
$10,000 to the Yale Endowment Fund for a 


The eminent surgeon explained: “My 
mother gave me a pair of dextrous hands. 
That inheritance has been the most valuable 


possession of my life. She could knit, cro- 
chet, sew—in fa do anything with her 
hands. She gave me some of her skill.” 
pa er alee ara 


more of Hillhouse High School. The young 
Verdi had left high school to take a job in a 
barbershop in to help his family finan- 
cially. But called at his home and 
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but felt that he did not have a vocation to 
the priesthood and he was too shy to be a 
lawyer. 

Before the turn of the century medicine 
‘was not held in the high regard it now is, 
and Dr. Verdi was determined never to be the 
usual “quack” or “Doc,” as physicians were 
called in those days. He was graduated from 
Yale Medical School in 1894; where he had 
been marked by Dean William Carmult for a 
successful career. 


SERVED AS INTERPRETER 


In order to pay his tuition at medical 
school, Dr. Verdi served as an Italian inter- 
preter in court and also taught English to 
Italian immigrants in high school. 

Following an internship, Dr. Verdi did 
postgraduate work in surgery in Germany 
and Austria and for many years he returned 
each summer to Europe for further study in 
this field. 

Dr. Verdi opened his first office in 172 St. 
John Street and performed his first opera- 
tions in the little homes near East Street, 
where the instruments were sterilized on 
the wood-burning kitchen stoves. 

The Italian-born doctor was honored 
three times by King Emmanuele, of Italy, in 
recognition of his high standing in the 
medical profession and for his services to 
former Italian soldiers in the interest of 
humanity. He received the title of Cheva- 
lier of the Order of the Crown of Italy in 
1914 and was tater raised to the rank of 
Commeneatore. The promotion followed his 
services with the United States Army Medi- 
cal Corps during World War I. In 1929 he 
was named Grande Officiale of the Order of 
the Crown. 

During the first World War Dr. Verdi vol- 
unteered and was commissioned a major 
in the Medical Corps. He served overseas 
from July 1918 until January 1919 and was 
attached to units near the frontlines. He 
was chief of the operating team at Chateau 
Thierry and later played an important part 
in caring for the wounded during the Bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Although he was recommended for com- 
mission as a lieutenant colonel, he refused 
the promotion because the war had ended 
and he preferred to return to his practice 
in New Haven rather than to remain in the 
Army. 

WITH MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Since 1896 Dr. Verdi has been associated 
with the Yale Medical School faculty. He 
has servéd as assistant in obstetrics and 
gynecology assistant in surgical clinic; as- 
sistant demonstrator of anatomy; instructor 
in surgery. In 1919 he was appointed clin- 
ical professor of surgery and in 1933 he be- 
came an associate fellow of Branford College. 

St. Raphael’s Hospital stands as a monu- 
ment to Dr. Verdi, who headed the St. Ra- 
phael Hospital Association for several years 
as well as being chief of staff. He was chair- 
man of the group which raised the first mil- 
lion dollars toward its construction. 

Dr. Verdi served also as president of the 
Connecticut Medicine Association and of the 
New. Haven Medical Association at one time 
and was a member of the American Medical 
Association, the American Urological Associa- 
tion, and of the New England Surgical Asso- 
ciation. He was a fellow of the American 


Surgical Association and of the American 


College of Surgeons. 

Long interested in the civic affairs of New 
Haven, the doctor was awarded the New Ha- 
ven Advertising Club’s gold medal award in 
1940. He had served as a member of the New 
Haven Board of Education from 1913 until 
1917 and was president of the group for a 
term. He had also held the rank of colonel 
on the staff of Gov. Simeon Baldwin from 
1911 to 1915. 

Dr. Verdi was a trustee of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank, a director of the New Haven 
community chest, and a member of the New 
Haven cancer control committee and was on 
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the advisory council of the Association of the 
Yale Medical Alumni. 

In addition to his work with St. Raphael's 
and his private office in 27 Elm Street, Dr. 
Verdi was consultant surgeon at New Haven 
Hospital and at several other hospitals 
throughout the State. 

Dr. Verdi believed the hope of the medical 
profession is the recruitment of more and 
more qualified men and women rather than 
any increase in Government direction of the 
profession. 





Reds Active in Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to 
include the following article by Pierre 
J. Huss, which appeared in the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union of Sunday, April 
28, 1957: 

Reps ACTIVE IN AMERICAS 
(By Pierre J. Huss) 


UNITED Nations, April 27.—When Guate- 
malan patriots smashed the Communist grip 
on the government 3 years ago this May, the 
Kremlin ordered a tremendous shakeup in 
the Red machine throughout Latin America. 
Its hundreds of agents were told to operate 
only by infiltration into locai Communist 
networks disguised as various democratic or- 
ganizations. 

The strategic zones for infiltration in the 
Americas as laid out by the Kremlin are in 
their order of importance: 

The Colombia-Panama zone; the Antillean 
belt; the Central American isthmus; the 
Brazilian hump; the Bolivian plateau; the 
Argentine-Chile meridional tip. 

The machinations of communism in Latin 
American and especially in Caribbean coun- 
tries were exposed to view in a closed-door 
address before San Francisco’s Common- 
wealth Club by Dominican Secretary of State 
and Ambassador-designate to the United 
States Manuel De Moya Alonzo. 

Drawing upon the Dominican Republic’s 
intelligence service watching Red intrigues 
throughout the Caribbean, De Moya said 
that the new Kremlin tactics are being car- 
ried out by regional Communist rings under 
reorganized leadership, a situation which 
places upon security authorities in the Amer- 
icas more responsibility than at any time be- 
fore in keeping the Communist menace at 
bay. 

ALL FOREIGNERS 

Declaring that all founders of Latin Amer- 
icdn communism were of foreign import, De 
Moya added: 

“How well did they succeed? Did they 
establish strong Communist Parties? They 
did not. But they did establish Communist 
influence. Official Communist parties in 
the Caribbean seldom use the designation 
‘Communist.’. They call themselves the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party or the Social- 
ist Revolutionary Party, etc. But make no 
mistake—they are Red as any party this side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

“These parties are generally illegal, except 
in Mexico and Costa Rica. So they operate 
either underground or in exile—or both. 
They don’t lack for company or allies. They 
all want power and they hate the United 
States. For one thing, these revolutionaries 
consider the United States the great barrier 
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to that power. Let us face it. Uncle Sam 
would win no more popularity contests 
among Latin American leftists and nation- 
alists than among Egyptians or Syrians of 
the same type. 4 

“It would be a mistake to dismiss these 
people as comic-opera revolutionists. They 
are not. They are both deadly serious and 
deadly. They kill people. They have killed 
many people, and will kill many more unless 
the governments of the Americas make a 
concerted effort to break this thing up.” 


THREE YEARS AGO 


Turning back to the Guatemala revolt 
against the Communists 3 years ago, De Moya 
said: 

“Guatemala at that time was just about 
as far down the road to communism as a 
nation can go. With one exception—the 
army was not completely undermined. That 
ultimately proved fatal to the Reds—but not 
before they had released a Soviet-type terror 
never before seen in this hemisphere. 

“Guatemala had temporarily ceased-to be 
an American nation. Guatemala was not 
left wing or liberal then. Guatemala was 
Soviet terror in this hemisphere. Who was 
responsible? Some Guatemalan Commu- 
nists, yes—but only a handful. The fact is 
there were never enough local Reds to possi- 
bly control the country. They called in 
allies. Who were they? We found among 
the actives the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party, the Dominican Revolutionary Social- 
ist Party, and the Dominican Popular Social- 
ist Party, 

OLD REDS ON HAND 

“Then there were Venezuelans known as 
Accion Democratica, which is probably the 
smoothest operating unit in the whole Carib- 
bean movement. There were also many 
Nicaraguans. There are many organized 
Reds there. The Salvadorean: are special- 
ists in labor agitation and they were there. 
So were the Spaniards, among them expert 
revolutionists who provided the know-how 
learned from Soviet terrorism in Barcelona 
during the 1936 uprisings. There were Mexi- 
cans, Chileans, Costa Ricans, Cuban, and 
even a few European Reds other than the 
Spaniards. 

“That was the combination which con- 
trolled Guatemala in 1954. That is the 
combination that staged the butchering of 
thousands of innocent people. That com- 
bination is active today in the Caribbean.” 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted April 16, 1957, 


by the Glendale City Board of Educa- - 


tion re opposition to H. R. 1 and H. R. 
3968: - 

Whereas the public education of children 
is traditionally the responsibility of local 
communities within the framework of the 
State education code; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has taken under consideration legislative 
bills H. R. 1 and H. R. 3968 which would 
egTant Federal aid for local schoolhouse con- 
struction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of education of 
the Glendale Unified School District make 
known its opposition to H. R. 1 and H. R. 
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3968. Although these are volun- 
tary in form, the payment of the tax neces- 
sary to support them is not voluntary, and 
the power to withhold benefits from States 
failing to cooperate is by nature compulsory. 
Furthermore, the cost of such Federal aid 
to the taxpayers in this and many similar 
California school districts would exceed the 
benefits they might receive. The board feels 
that the effectiveness of the public school 
is due largely to local support and that Fed- 
eral aid would unnecessarily weaken the 
close ties between the schools and®the com- 
munities they serve. - 

Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to congressional representa- 
tives in this area and to the boards of edu- 
cation of neigh school districts. 

ARD OF EDUCATION, 
GLENDALE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Aid for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Charles Burke, 
Washington representative of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc. It is my 
thought that the letter will help clarify 
the situation extant in Poland and indi- 
cate to the reader that aid to Poland 
today, even though it is under Soviet 
domination, will materially help that 
country and enable it to assert its inde- 
pendence once again. 

The letter follows: 

For many years the Congress of the United 
States has demonstrated the friendship of 
this country toward the Polish people on 
Poland’s national day,~May the 3rd, which 
commemorates the anniversary of the enact- 
ment of one of the first European democratic 
and progressive constitutions (May 3, 1791). 

The past year has proved to be one of the 
most eventful in the history of postwar 
Poland, and, indeed, in the history of the 
Soviet bloc as a whole. By the Poznan up- 
rising in June, by the Polish October events 
and the heroic Hungarian revolution, the 
basis of Soviet theory and rule in the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe has been 
shattered. During this past year the Polish 
people have taken the lead in demonstrating 
the total bankruptcy of Communist policy. 
By requesting bread, freedom, and the with- 
drawal of the Soviet army from Poland on 
the streets of Poznan they showed that com- 
munism has brought Poland and the other 
subjugated countries to a state of economic 
ruin. As a result of the Communist collec- 
tivization experimént, Poland, one of Eu- 
rope’s granaries, is unable to feed her own 
people. By requesting freedom, Poznan 
workers demonstrated how wi! 
they reject Soviet control of Poland and 
Communist dictatorship. The request that 
the Soviet army be withdrawn from Polish 
territory proves that the Polish nation has 
no desire to be a member of the Soviet bloc’s 
military maehine and that Poland’s policy 
over recent years has not been of her own 
making. 

The most staggering fact to come to light 
during the Poznan riots however, wes the 
fact that it was the workers who dareu to 
raise their hand against Communist tyranny, 
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and the workers who showed the true 
of the fallacy that communism is the ; 
peasants and workers. 

By means of a bloodless revolution the Oc 
tober events have brought a certain degre, 
of liberalization; Poles can breath mor 
freely and Poland is on a more equa! inten. 
national footing with the Soviet Union In 
October Poland took her destiny into her 
own hands. Gomulka, present leader o; the 
Polish Communist Party was placed at the 
head of the bloodless anti-Soviet reyo}t by 
the people. The Government he createg is 
striving to maintain its balance betwee, 
three points: (1) The Polish nation’s urge 
for greater freedom and liberalization and 
for absolute independence from the Soyje; 
Government and a return to the West: (9) 
the country’s disastrous economy after 
many years of Soviet exploitation and Com. 
munist mismangement, desperately needs 
help to restore stability; (3) Soviet policy 
has demonstrated on many occasions that jt 
will not tolerate too much liberalism in po. 
land nor the return of democracy to that 
country. 

The past year has also been a year of 
ideological ferment within the whole Soviet 
bloc. News of this ideological fermen: 
reaches us from Czechoslovakia, Lithuania. 
China and even from the Soviet Union where 
students and the new technocratic intelli. 
gentsia demonstrate that they are no longer 
prepared to accept as gospel the fallacies of 
Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism. 

The liberalization of Poland has attained 
such a degree that the celebration of May 3, 
prohibited for years and replaced by July 10, 
the day of Poland’s subjugation by the Soviet 
Union, is once more allowed. It has not 
been restored as a national day, but the 
Warsaw Government has declared that peo- 
ple may commemorate it privately. 

In the Polish nation’s struggle to achieve 
more freedom by means of evoluation, the 
eyes of her people are turned hopefully to 
the West, and especially to America. The 
date May 3 offers an opportunity for a proc- 
lamation not only of friendship and sympa- 
thy for Poland, but also of an American 
policy which can help Poland along her haz- 
ardous but courageous path to freedom and 
democracy. 
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Hate Material Sent Through United States 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to insert an article dealing 
with hate literature which is being sent 
through the United States mails. The 
article was written by Samuel Ruben- 
stein, editor of the Beacon, the official 
pu tion of the order of Brith Abra- 

one of the oldest Jewish fraternal 
orders in the United States, with a mem- 
bership residing in 27 States. 

The purpose of these hate sheets, 
which are flooding the country, is to fo- 
ment trouble and arouse racial hatred 
toward Jews and other minority groups. 
The Jews of America are perturbed over 
this situation and feel that it is high 
time for our Government, particularly 
Congress, to adopt the necessary legis- 
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jation to forbid the use of United States 
mails for this purpose. 

If pornographic literature and sedi- 
tious publications cannot be distributed 
through the mail, why not place hate 
jiterature in the same category? Pitting 
race race and inciting people 

inst people is, to my mind, just as 


t 
seminal and treasonous. It tends to di- 


yide the American people, instead of 
yniting them in these crucial times. 
What we meed today is greater har- 
mony, rather than hatred and mistrust 
of one another. Unity and harmony will 
help to see us through the present world 
crisis; hatred and mistrust only play 
right into the hands of the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, let us stop the use of 
United States mails for spreading race 
hatred and serving as a medium for hate 
propaganda. Use of the United States 
mails should be denied to demagogs, 
erackpots and rabblerousers who utilize 
it only for their sinister purposes. This 
can be done through legislation, and 
Congress is the place to start.. 

The article mentioned a»vove reads as 
follows: i 
Granp Master Launcues Drive To Srop 

MAILING PrRIviLeee or Hate Papers 
(By Samuel Rubenstein) 

The flood of hate literature going through 
the mails the past few years is the best 
evidence that racism is raising its ugly head 
again in our country and did not die with the 
downfall of Hitler. Nearly a dozen years 
after the end of World War II, which most 
Americans thought would put an end to race 
hatred, we find ourselves back again with 
the same old tragic problem. Again we seek 
a way to clear from the air the poison of the 
hate mongers who began spreading their 
venom in the early 1930s. 

Right at this moment more than a 
hundred hate publications are contaminat- 
ing the country. These venomous sheets are 
just as trashy and just as dangerous as 
those which circulated so freely up to the 
beginning of Pearl Harbor. In addition, 
millions of letters and circulars, most of 
them appealing for funds for these so-called 
publishers, are also passing h the 
mails. And it appears, unquestionably, that 
they are getting results. 

The end of Father Coughlin’s “Social 
Justice” and his movement, which 
caused sO much trouble throughout the 
country for a few brief years, has turned 
out merely an armed truce in the hate 
camp. 

The war had been over with but two 
years when, in 1947, a character by the name 
ot Conde J. McGinley, operating out of 
Union, N. J., started his hate sheet, called 
Common Sense. It. has, McGinley says 
in his paper, a circulation of 100,000 copies. 
It is a semimonthly. He also holds fund 
drives. He must be financially succesful, 
for he has been in the hate business for 
10 years. 

McGinley cannot make a living out of his 
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tiple thousand-dollar lots and seeing that 
they are sold. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its report on neofascist and 
hate groups emphasizes that “antisemitism 
is the chief stock in trade of Common Sense 
publication, which now distortedly defines 
communism as a false face for Judaism.” 

Continuing, the committee added: “it is 
apparent that this publication represents a 
modern example of the racketeers who made 
a business out of the un-American hate 
propaganda during the 1930's.” 

The committee expressed much concern 
over this type of hate propaganda. In its 
report it. strongly stated: 

“Communism’s present threat to the very 
survival of the United States and the rest 
of the free world has placed heavy burdens 
on the defenders of human freedom and 
dignity. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is concerned to observe that this 
burden is being aggravated by certain indi- 
viduals and organizations unscrupulously 
exploiting the menace of communism to pro- 
mote other activities equally subversive and 


equally un-American. Such activities would 


destroy the very foundation work of the 
American Republic, if permitted to operate 
unnoticed and unchallenged * * * the or- 
ganized hate group, which masquerades as 
a defender of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, yet conducts hate campaigns 
against racial and religious minorities in the 
infamous tradition of the fascist dictator- 
ship.” 

Openly, there seems to be no central con- 
trolling clique guiding the disseminators of 
race hatred. But we must not be too sure 
about that. It is not difficult to operate 
under cover in our country. Somewhere 
there might be a directing head or heads. 

The same old techniques and the same old 
gimmicks have been dusted off and stream- 
lined to catch the unwary in the net of race 
hatred and get their financial support. 
Communist tactics are of course the standby 
in enabling many of the racists to infiltrate 
legitimate rightwing and anti-Communist 
groups. Today, to shout communism is more 
effective than in the 1930's when there was 
so much mass unemployment. It is a trag- 
edy, but nonetheless true, that the fear of 
communism, a genuine one, has enabled the 
race haters to scare millions into supporting 
their cause. 

Many of the racists are outright criminals. 
One was a convicted check forger. This 
should be no surprise. The race hate move- 
ment is bound to attract those who repre- 
sent the lowest level of human existence. 

But most of the racists are not criminals. 
Many, like Joe McWilliams, the notorious 
rabble rouser from Yorkville, the Nazi 
stronghold in New York City in the 1930's, 
have passed out of the picture. But plenty 
of oldtimers are still around. They no 
longer have their storm troopers and no 
longer hold mass rallies. But they are as 
busy as ever in other ways. Instead, they 
run “news letters” and “intelligence” re- 
ports. They don’t have to show public ad- 
miration for Hitler, particularly when he 
isn’t around any more. But they still have 
the same tactic: Jews, Negroes, and Catholics 
are responsible for the woes of the world, 
and especially for Jews who are “conspiring” 
to bring about a Communist world. ; 

Best of all, the race haters have discovered 
the value of direct mailing lists which are 
the easiest things in the world to buy today 
at a few cents a name. 

These characters will continue to ply their 
terrible game until some legal way can be 
found to put them out of business, just as 
the Communists were. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Our remarkable Post Office Department 
performs a service whose value cannot be 
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calculated in terms of dollars and cents. 
We only have to envision for a moment what 
civilized life would be without this service. 
But, unhappily, it has its dark sides, and one 
of these is that it permits all sorts of char- 
acters, at a fantastically cheap price, to 
spread the corroding poison of race hatred. 
These characters have been spreading their 
venom through the mails for about, a quarter 
of acentury. Brith Abraham is of the opin- 
ion that it is about time Congress does 
something about this. 

The second-class mailing privilege was in- 
augurated to promote the first amendment, 
which is part of the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution. Congress, in granting -this 
privilege, specifically provided in the law 
that publications taking advantage of this 
privilege must serve an educational purpose. 
As a rule, this law must be stretched quite 
liberally by the postal authorities lest the 
right of free press be interfered with. The 
only publications barred from the mails are 
pornographic literature or advertising mate- 
rial sent out by ordinary business swindlers. 

But is it not time to deal with those 
characters who make a profitable business 
of race hatred? Without the privilege of 
second-class mail they would be helpless. 

We have before us as we write this a 
copy of the notorious hate sheet, Common 
Sense, a semimonthly published in Union, 
N. J., by the “hatemonger,” Conde McGinley. 
McGinléy’s one and only hate’seems to be the 
Jews. Nobody but a Jew is mentioned in 
Common Sense unless one is a friend of a 
Jew. 

In the issue for January 1, Common Sense, 
a tabloid, devotes practically its entire issue 
to a story headlined “Proof Positive—Com- 
munism is Jewish From Start to Finish.” 
Then, underneath is the subhead, “We Have 
Strived in This Issue to Prove Beyond a 
Shadow of Doubt That Communism Always 
Has Been-Jewish, the Excerpts Herein Are 
From Their Own Writings—Books, News- 
papers, Magazines—Meant Only for Jewish 
Eyes and Ears—Judge for Yourself.” The 
story begins by quoting quite liberally from 
an article written in 1920 by Winston 
Churchill about Jewish Bolsheviks whom he 
calls “for the most part atheistic Jews.” 
Then, after quoting from other articles, Mc- 
Ginley returns to the old standby of forgery 
“Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion.” 
Following this is a quote from an alleged 
booklet, “Jewish Anti-Communism,” in 
which we learn the fiction: “Lenin, believed 
to be a gentile, was married to a Jewess, N. 
Kroupskaya, and contemporary anti-commu- 
nist historiams recorded’ that the couple 
spoke only Yiddish in their home.” 

In the January 5 issue of McGinley’s hate 
sheet is an article, “No Christians avail- 
able?” It is accompanied by a photo of the 
newly appointed ambassador to Italy, James 
D. Zellerbach, and the story states that he 
(Zellerbach) is a Zionist Jew like those who 
fill practically all important administrative 
positions of our Government. 

As interpreted by the courts, the law is 
very plain on the question of libel. An en- 
tire people cannot be libelled. But McGinley, 
not being too smart, made the mistake of 
libelling an individual last year, no doubt 
on the theory that he would not sue. But 
the individual, a refugee rabbi from Berlin, 
Joachim Prinz of Newark, N. J., did sue. The 
rabbi was given a verdict of $30,000 by an 
all-Christian jury for being called a “Red” 
by McGinley’s sheet. This verdict was re- 
cently sustained on appeal. 

But such punitive measures are not very 
harmful. McGinley has plenty of backers. 
This oldtime admirer of Father Coughlin, 
who began in 1946 spewing forth his race 
hatred, is now on top of the dung heap of 
racist. 

The hate mongers are not as numerous, 
perhaps, as they were in the 1930’s. But 
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they are just as deadly. For with so much 
money around now, they are able to attract 
more supporters with bigger contributions. 

Grand Master Irving Katcher expressed 
confidence that-a congressional attempt is 
clearly in order to bar the hate publications 
from the mails, without, of course, violating 
the first amendment. It its these publica- 
tions, not always protfiable in themselves, 
vy which the McGinley’s and the Gerald H. 
K. Smith’s garner their fat financial dona- 
tions. As has already been noted, a publica- 
tion must serve an educational purpose in 
order to enjoy the second-class mailing privi- 
lege. It should not be any too difficult to 
show that these sheets prove no such pur- 
pose. On the contrary, it can be proved that 
they do not by simply pointing to the report 
of the Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Brith Abraham, through its national pub- 
lication (the Beacon), again and again has 
exposed “hate sheets.” It objected to Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice publication. The 
Order, through its then grand master, Judge 
Herman Hoffman, filed a complaint with the 
Post Office Department against Social Jus- 
tice. A short time thereafter, the publica- 
tion was barred from the mails and folded 
up. 

We also vividly recall how Brith Abraham 
put the searchlight on the activities of the 
Christian Front movement tn the police de- 
partment of the city of New York. Mayor La 
Guardia quickly stamped out this activity, 
warning that any policeman found to be a 
member of the Christian Front will be 
thrown off the force. The same Christian 
Front pattern began tb make inroads in the 
fire department and the city’s school sys- 
tem. The heads of these two respective 
departments quickly nipped the movement. 

Grand Master Katcher is determined to put 
a stop to spreading “hate sheets” through 
the United States mail. He is seeking the 
aid of Members of Congress to amend the 
mailing privilege laws. 

“Hate papers do not belong in the educa- 
tional category,” said the grand master. 
“Dividing race against race is un-American 
and does not contribute to the welfare of our 
country.” 


The Brooklyn Council for Social Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


O¥ NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following proclama- 
tion issued on March 20, 1957, by’ the 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
the Honorable John Cashmore, in recog- 
nition of the services rendered to Brook- 
lyn by the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning: 

PROCLAMATION, PRESIDENT OF BROOKLYN, CITY 
or New York 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, established in 1933 to coordinate 
and direct the cooperative efforts of Brook- 
lyn’s many health and welfare agencies and 
organizations, has, in these 24 years, effec- 
tively enhanced the welfare of this vast com- 
munity; and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has con- 
stantly and consistently brought together 
the borough's hundreds of agencies and or- 
ganizations to share information, to coordi- 
nate services, to avoid duplication of services, 
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to study unmet needs, to plan together to 
develop new services and to mobilize re- 
sources to ensure the establishment of such 
new services; and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has pro- 
vided the connecting link between the bor- 
ough’s agencies and its citizens, and has 
spearheaded the stimulated action on topics 
of vital importance to the borough’s welfare; 
and 

Whereas the Brooklyn Council has gathered 
facts, prepared, published and distributed 
many widely used reports and brochures, and 
has served as a borough spokesman before 
public administrators and officials; and 

Whereas now more than ever, changes tak- 
ing place in the borough point to the need 
for strengthened channels of coordination 
and joint planning; 

Now, therefore, I John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the Porough of Brooklyn, in recog- 
nition of its past services and the promise it 
embodies of future significant contribution 
toward the betterment of the community, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 7, 1957, as 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning Week. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Borough of 
Brooklyn to be affixed this 20th day of March, 


1957. 
JoHN CASHMORE, 


President of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Attest: 
Joun F. HAYEs, 
Assistant to the President. 


Congressman Minshall Polls 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions I have sent question- 
naires to the residents of Ohio’s 23d Con- 
gressional District seeking their opinion 
on pertinent issues before the Congress. 
In early April of this year, I again mailed 
out 31,422 questionnaires—1 to approxi- 
mately every 3 homes in my district. An 
unprecedented and amazing response of 
about 33 percent, or nearly 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires were completed and returned. 

I am highly pleased with this response, 
for it shows the intense interest the resi- 
dents of the Ohio 23d District have in 
their Government. This percentage of 
return is nearly double that of any pre- 
vious response I have had. 

The results of this opinion pull follow: 

1. Do you favor Congress authcrizing the 


admission of a greater number of immigrants 
from all countries? Yes, 24 percent; no, 
67 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

2. Do yeu favor Federal aid for local school 
construction? Yes, 45 percent; no, 52 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. - 

3. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? Yes, 
82 percent; no, 10 percent; no opinion 8 per- 
cent. 

4. De you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 11 percent; no opinion, 
8 percent. y 

5. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to place the Post Office Department on a self- 
sustaining basis? Yes, 79 percent; no, 16 
percent; no opinion, 5 percent. - 

6. Would you favor a $20 billion natioral 
air-raid shelter construction program? Yes, 
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18 percent; no, 69 percent; no opinion ;, 
percent. om 

7. Are you in agreement with the Eisen. 
hower-Dulles foreign policy? Yes, 51 per. 
cent; no, 31 percent; -no opinion, 18 percent 

8. Do you believe the voting age should 
be lowered from 21 to 18 years? Yes, 31 per. 
cent; no, 66 percent; no opinion, 33 Percent 

9. Do you favor extending the present ¢). 
an-hour minimum wage law to include ret) 
stores and service establishments? Ye; 68 
percent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 19 per- 
cent. 

10. To assist local communities in com. 
bating juvenile delinquency Congress has 
been asked to appropriate $3 million. py 
you approve of this appropriation? Yes 36 
percent; no, 58 percent; no opinion, ¢ per- 
cent. 

11. Do you favor a protective tarig or 
quota on imports of foreign goods which 
compete with our own businesses? Yes, 
percent; no, 32 percent; no opinion, 8 per. 
cent. 

12. Do you believe we should continue oy, 
foreign aid program which calls for the ex. 
penditures of $4.3 billion in military ang 
economic aid to our allies and free countries 
during the next fiscal year? Yes, 36 percent: 
no, 58 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

13. Do you feel the United Nations deserves 
our continued support? Yes, 84 percent; no, 
10 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

14. In our effort to reduce the budget, what 
items.do you think should be cut most? 
Please check four— 

First choice: Foreign aid 0 

Second choice: Federal aid to agriculture 

Third choice: Federal housing and com- 
munity development (1) 

Fourth choice: Federal aid to States (aid 
to local public agencies, aid to needy, public 
health, etc.) 0) 

Fifth choice: Veterans payments (nonsery- 
ice-connected disability, pensions, etc.) [ 

Sixth choice: Federal aid to small busi- 
ness [) 

Seventh choice: Federal public works con- 
struction (dams, airports, buildings, inter- 
state roads, etc.) 1 

Eighth choice: National defense (1) 


Egypt Sneaking Into Gaza Under UNEF’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Walter 
Eytan, Director-General of Israel's For- 
eign Ministry, which appeared in the 
Israel Digest of April 8, 1957: 


EGypr_ SNEAKING INTO Gaza UNDER UNEF's 
“ Nose 


The situation in Gaza has become grim 
indeed. The Egyptians are creeping back— 
under the noses of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. The emergency force and 
its commanders know exactly what is going 
on; and they understand, like everyone else, 
that the Egyptians are up to no good. But 
the political directives from United Nations 
headquarters in New York make it impossible 
for the United Nations command on the 
spot to take effective counter-action. [n- 
deed, they seem to be compelling the emer- 
gency force actually to cooperate in restoring 
Egyptian influence and rule. 
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what this influence and rule mean, every- 
Egypt has for close on 9 


knows. 
body Urintained @ state of war against 


a She has boasted of this openly all 
the tim boasts of it still today. Yet 
the United Nations is helping Col. Abdel 
Nasser to resume control of Gaza, which dur- 
ing all these years was his main base for 
jedayeen raids into Israel, with death and 
ction in their train. 

prom the start Egypt has brazenly violated 
ner obligations as a member of the United 
Nations, yet today she is enjoying the United 
Nations’ active help and support—in renew- 
ing, and very likely redoubling, her warfare 
dinst Israel. “It is a grotesque situation. 
The law is proverbially an ass, but it should 
not be quite as asinine as this. This is legal- 
jm run riot, When we find the United Na- 
tions giving aid and comfort to a country 
which prides itself On maintaining a state of 
war against a fellow-member of the United 
Nations, it is almost as if we had reached 


a has long claimed, and still claims, 
belligerent rights—that is, the rights which 
international law concedes to a country at 
war. Acountry may, for example, in time of 
war, exercise a blockade against its enemy, 
if it can make this blockade effective. It is 
on this right enjoyed by a belligerent that 
Egypt bases her blockade measures against 
Israel in the Suez Canal, as well as her wider 
economic boycott. 
LEGALLY, NEVER A WAR 

In the legal sense, however, there was never 
war between Egypt and Israel, and in deter- 
mining belligerent rights it is only the legal 
sense that counts. When the Egyptian 
Army invaded Israel in 1948 together with 
the other Arab armies, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment went out of its way to declare that it 
was not making war, but only taking “police 
action”—ostensibly to preserve law and 
order. Egypt never, in fact, declared war 
against Israel, though she proceeded to act 
as if she had. 

When the Egyptian forces were finally 
routed, and the armistice agrement was 
signed in 1949; the warfare that had 
existed—that is, the de facto war—came to 
anend. This was explicitly confirmed by a 
decision of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. But Egypt paid no atten- 
tion. She continued to claim belligerent 
rights and to wage war against Israel by all 
means short of actual invasion—though this 
did not prevent her from letting out a ter- 
rible squeal every time Israel took her at her 
word and answered in kind. 

DOUBLE STANDARD IN WAR 


There was never a country like Egypt for 
wanting to eat its cake and have it. It is 
all right for Egypt to fight Israel—by boy- 
cott, blockade and fedayeen, killing peace- 
able civilians by the score, and destroying 
property right and left; but it is not all 
right for Israel to defend herself. Israel’s 
self-defense immediately becomes a “breach 
of the armistice agreement”—of the agree- 
ment which the Egyptians made null and 
void by their violations of it over many 
years. 

All kinds of spurious claims are made 
against Israel in the name of this armistice 
agreement, almost, every single article of 
which Egypt has, as a matter of deliberate 
policy, disregarded. Israel cannot tolerate 


is free to dishonor. 

The official view of Mr. Hammarskjold is 
that the armistice agreement entitles Egypt 
to return to Gaza. It is Israel’s view that 
the agreement entiles Egypt to nothing at 
all, and that it has, in fact, thanks to Egypt’s 
own actions, ceased to exist. If Egypt had 
had any respect for the armistice agreement, 
she should Jong ago have negotiated peace 
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with Israel: the restoration of peace was one 
of the explicit, agreed aims of the armistice. 

As things are, Egypt looks like coming back 
to Gaza, not in order to restore peace, but to 
renew her attacks against Israel's villages 
and farms. 

As long as this‘self-styled belligerent basks 
in the favor of the United Nations, there is 
not the slightest prospect of peace in the 
Middle East. And, what is perhaps worse, 
the confidence of many small countries in 
the justice of the United Nations and its 
highest officers has been badly shaken, and 
perhaps altogether destroyed. No one can 
have much to hope for as long as Egypt can 
boast of maintaining war against Israel and 
yet find herself pampered by a United Na- 
tions supposedly dedicated to the pursuit of 


peace. 





Murder Won’t Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 25, the Washington 
Evening Star carried an article written 
by L. Edgar Prina entitled “Murder 
Won’t Out,” which concerns one of the 
most puzzling murder cases in history— 
that of the Grimes sisters: in Chicago. 
It throws the spotlight, like no other 
story of the case has done, on the lack 
of cooperation and coordination among 
the official agencies involved. It also 
points up that in dropping the charges 
against the No. 1 suspect absolute reli- 
ance was placed upon medical conclu- 
sions which were based on the testimony 
of one lay witness. 

I believe strongly that the best inter- 
ests of the people of Chicago, Cook Coun- 
ty, and the State of Illinois would be 
served if a special grand jury were con- 
vened to look into the handling of this 
controversial case by all the officials con- 
cerned. Coming in the wake of other 
mishandled medical examinations in the 
Peterson-Schuessler and Montgomery 
Ward Thorne cases, it would seem to me 
that some positive action should be 
vigorously pursued: 

Murper Won’r Out—CuiIcaco Stems To WasH 
Irs HaNps oF GRIMMEST TEEN-AGE SLAY- 
ING 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Cuicaco.—There have been 192 unsolved 
murders in Chicago in the last 5 years. 
None of them compares, for gruesome mys- 
tery, with the Grimes case. Even out here, 
this one and its handling have been some- 
thing to make people sit up and take notice. 

The investigation into the deaths last 
winter of Patricia and Barbara Grimes has 
been marked by a running feud among the 
law-enforcement agencies of the area. 

Today, more than 3 months after the 
event, the effort to effect a solution hangs 
on dead center. 

Charges against the principal suspect have 
been dropped, and he has been ordered ex- 
tradited to Florida to stand trial in another 
case. 

Nothing further is in sight. The State 
of Illinois seems, in effect, to be washing 
its hands of the problem. 
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In the belief that such a situation is of 
interest and concern to good citizens any- 
where, the Star sent this reporter to Chicago 
to sort out some of the strings of this 
strangely tangled web. I have talked with 
nearly all persons figuring in the investiga- 
tion. 

Here is the story—the factual background 
of one of the grimmest and most baffling 
murder cases of our day. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE CASE 


It was a cold and blustery night, last De- 
cembr 28, when Patricia Grimes, 13, and her 
sister Barbara, 15, set out from their little 
brick home in a lower-middle class section 
of the city to see Elvis Presley in Love Me 
Tender. 

The theater was about 3 miles away. 
They had seen the film before. Friends say 
they had seen it 11 times. Their mother, 
Mrs. Loretta Grimes, insists this was only 
the second time. 

The girls arrived at the theater at about 8 
p. m. and remained until the end of the last 
run at 11:15. Two witnesses identified the 
sisters at the movie. One, a young bank 
clerk, told police he left at the same time 
th» girls did. 

he said they all walked in the same di- 
rection for several blocks and that youths 
in two different automobiles tried to pick 
the girls up. They just giggled and walked 
on, he said. It was about 11:30 when the 
witness last saw them. Under the city’s cur- 
few law, the Grimes girls should have been 
home at that time. They apparently were 
in no hurry to get there. Mrs. Grimes 
called the police to report her daughters 
missing at 2:53 a.m., December 29. A widely 
publicized search got underway imme- 
diately. 

Bodies were found a month later 


On January 22, almost a month later, the 
sisters’ bodies were found. A laborer, out to 
buy the family groceries, was driving near 
the Cook County line at a place called Devils 
Hill when he saw what looked to him l'ke 
two bodies lying just off the highway, behind 
a guardrail some 30 inches high. 

Frightened, the man drove back to his 
house and asked his wife to come with him 
for a closer inspection. They found the 
nude and frozen bodies of Patricia and Bar- 
bara Grimes. 

The local police were called, and they im- 
mediately notified the sheriff's office. Under- 
sheriff Thomas Brennan raced to the scene 
and secured the area. The sheriff himself 
is Joseph D. Lohman, a member and former 
chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission in Washington, whose term as a 
commissioner expires next Tuesday. He 
called the coroner’s office and the Chicago 
Police Crime Laboratory for technicians and 
photographers. 

Walter E. McCarron, the coroner, was in 
Washington attending President Eisenhow- 
er’s inaugural festivities. He returned to 
Chicago and called in three pathologists to 
conduct an autopsy. He also directed the 
State toxicologist to make an analysis of the 
contents of the victims’ stomachs. Autop- 
sies were performed the next day. 

On the night of January 23, the sheriff’s 
police got an immediate break in the case. 
They were told by an informant that the 
Grimes girls had been seen in a slum area 
restaurant in the company of an ex-hillbilly 
named Edward Lee (Bennie the Bum) Bed- 
well, and another, dark and swarthy, who 
might have been a Mexican. 

Suspect is arrested 

In what was hailed by the press as excel- 
lent police work, the sheriff's deputies inter- 
rogated the owners of the eating place, John 
and Minnie Duros, who said they saw Bennie 
and the Grimes sisters in their restaurant 
very early on January 6, a Sunday morning. 
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That would have been 9 days after the girls 
disappeared. Bennie had once worked for 
the Duroses as a dishwasher. 

Besides girls Bennie had two known weak- 
nesses: alcohol and movies. The deputies 
picked him up at the Star and Garter 
Theater, in the same slum area, viewing “20,- 
000 Years in Sing Sing.” 

They took him back to Mr. and Mrs. Duros, 
who reproached him with an “I told you so.” 
The couple had warned him earlier, they said, 
that the girls he had with him were the 
missing sisters. Bennie was locked up. 

Two days went by, during which the pris- 
oner made two incomplete confessions and 
repudiations. Then, on Saturday January 26, 
Bennie confessed verbally again. He said he 
met the girls January 7—the day after Mr. 
and Mrs. Duros claimed to have seen them 
together. Bennie said he encountered the 
sisters at a bar with another man, and the 
foursome set out on a week’s debauch. 

On the night of January 13, he said, after 
eating hotdogs and drinking beer with them, 
he and his male companion drove the Grimes 
sisters out to the forest preserves. When the 
girls belatedly resisted their advances, Ben- 
nie related, he and the other man knocked 
them out and undressed them. He (Bennie) 
then placed their bodies on the side of the 
road. 

Reenacted crime 

On January 26, Bennie also visited the 
scene of the crime and reenacted the death 
drama. Sheriff Lohman has a vivid recollec- 
tion of this occasion. 

On the way to the scene, he says, Begnie 
directed a car containing the sheriff and his 
top aids to within 150 feet of the spot 
marked X. There he got out of the car, asked 
for a flashlight, spotted some tall trees and, 
using these as a guide, led the party without 
hesitation to the exact point where the 
bodies had been found. At no stage, Sheriff 
Lohman says, did Bennie benefit by coach- 
ing. 

an the way to the scene, Bennie had told 
the sheriff that at one of the county police 
stations the last two letters in the neon 
police sign were burned out the night he 
passed by with the girls on the way to the 
forest preserves. The sheriff and his party 
had not known this, and the lights were not 
out now. 

The sheriff checked. The two letters had 
indeed been defective on January 13. There 
was a maintenance record in the file noting 
that a repair man had been called. 

About midnight, Mr. Lohman called in 
States Attorney Benjamin Adamowski and, 
with his top aids and a stenographer present, 
Bennie’s formal confession was taken. 

Bennie’s mother vistts 


Mr. Adamowski personally conducted the 
interrogation. After the confession, he told 
the press that unquestionably Bennie was 
1 of the 2 men who killed the Grimes girls. 
He added that he had enough evidence for 
an indictment. 

Mrs. Ethel Bradberry, Bennie’s mother, 
came to visit him the day after the con- 
fession was announced. With her was a 
lawyer, David E. Bradshaw, vice chairman of 
the Young Democrats of Cook County. Ear- 
lier, Mrs. Bradberry had told newsmen her 
son was a no-good, shiftless bum. Now she 
asked him whether he committed the crime. 

“Yes, Ma,” Bennie replied, according to 
reporters and a deputy sheriff who were 
standing nearby. 

Saying that she never thought a son of 
hers would do such a thing, the mother 
turned and departed. Mr. Bradshaw re- 
mained for awhile to talk with Bennie. 

Two days later, after the toxicologist had 
reported that no meat or alcohol was found 
in the stomachs of the two bodies, and after 
word had leaked that the doctors had un- 
covered no evidence of sexual molestation, 
Bennie repudiated his confession. He 


- 
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charged that he had been beaten, stripped 
and threatened. But Mr. Lohman, probably 
the only doctor of philosophy sheriff in 
the country, was a jump ahead. He had 
called in two priyate physicians to examine 
the suspect after the confession. The doc- 
tors certified that there were no signs of 
mistreatment. Post-confession photographs 
of Bennie backed them up. 
Inquest begins 

The coroner’s inquest had begun, mean- 
while, the day before, on January 29. And 
on February 8, the formal report of the path- 
ologists was made. After ruling out all 
other causes, this panel of doctors said the 
girls died of exposure to the cold. The cor- 
oner’s Jury then ruled on February 11 that 
the deaths were by murder. 

On March 1, Mr. Adamowski announced 
that he was going to move that the charges 
against Bennie be dropped. He said he came 
to this decision after conferring with the 
pathologists a few days before in the “most 
enlightening and informative meeting I have 
ever attended.” 

The reason he gave was that the doctors 
had set the date of death with such uncanny 
certainty that Bennie’s confession obviously 
was false. They had, in fact, established 
that the girls had died several days before 
anyone placed them in Bennie’s company. 


In reaching his decision, Mr. Adamowski 


rejected the testimony of more than 20 wit- 
nesses who told police they saw the Grimes 
girls alone together or with Bennie after 
the death date set by the doctors. 

“Their testimony would carry consider- 
able weight and would in a sense corrobo- 
rate the sordid details (of Bennie’s confes- 
sion), if the date of death was uncertain,” 
Mr. Adamowski said. “It is my honest con- 
viction that these witnesses are mistaken.” 


Testimony hard to reject 


Some of the testimony in question is of a 
sort not easy to reject. There is, for in- 
stance, that of three members of the Casey 
Jarzen family—operators of a Grive-in on the 
road to the forest preserves where the bodies 
were found—and one of their employees, a 
waiter. 

All four swear they saw the Grimes sisters, 
Bennie and another man in the restaurant 
late in the afternoon of January 11. They 
told of the girls’ playing Elvis Presley records 
on the juke box. And the waiter, who said 
the girls told him they were sisters, in- 
formed police that the girl he identified 
from photographs as Patricia had the letters 
“PAT” sewn on her jacket. 

This fact had not been disclosed by Mrs. 
Grimes when she gave police and newspa- 
pers a description of the clothing the girls 
were wearing the night they disappeared. 
The sheriff’s investigators called her imme- 
diately. She confirmed that the letters were 
on the jacket. 

Notwithstanding this type of evidence, 
Mr. Adamowski made it clear in his state- 
ment that he believed he could not obtain 
a conviction of Bennie in view of the doc- 
tors’ conclusions. He said: 

“These outstanding medical men, whose 
testimony I must rely upon when eventual 
trial, God willing, takes place, have told us 
that they are prepared to ‘stake our profes- 
sional reputations on our conclusions and 
findings.” ” 

Death set for December 28-29 

Although it does not aprear in any for- 
mal, signed report, the doctors hold that the 
sisters died about midnight December 28 or 
very early in the morning of December 29. 
Bennie, in his confession, had said he first 
met the girls January 7. His time clock at 
an industrial plant where he then worked 
was punched out at 12:30 a. m, December 
29. 
The charges were dropped on Bennie’s 22d 
birthday, March 4. He was released and im- 
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mediately rearrested and held on $109 pp 
bond on a Florida warrant charging |, 
with the rape of a teen-age girl in that s;..,. 
Last week Governor Stratton, of lino 
ordered Bennie extradited to Plorida where 
he already is under indictment. But p..* 
mie currently remains in the Cook Coun, 
jail, awaiting the outcome of further |¢,.) 
moves which he hopes will bar his extragi. 
tion. oe 
Warfare over case 


The handling of the case in Chicago has 
provoked open warfare between the sheris. 
office on the one hand, and those of {), 
coroner and States’ attorney on the other 
No independent investigation of the affair has 
been able to get off the ground. 

The foreman of the county grand jury 
sought to take up the case in February He 
was told the jury’s time was running ¢,; 
and therefore it would not be feasible to start 
such an inquiry. : 

A resolution introduced in the Illinois 
State Senate, calling for a 5-man commi:. 
tee to look into the matter, was defeated 
The author of the resolution had charged 
that the law enforcement agencies “are wiih. 
holding information from one another o; 
are generally hurting the possibility of ap. 
prehension through noncooperation.” , 

Sheriff Lohman, who is continuing the in. 
vestigation, persists in the belief that Ben. 
nie was involved in the crime—he has 9 
stated on numerous public and private oc. 
casions. He, too, has requested a special 
grand jury to look into the handling of the 
Grimes case by official agencies, but this plea 
was turned down flat in a note from Cook 
County Chief Justice Wilbert Crowley, who 
told him: “It would be prudent to consult 
your attorney on this matter.” 

- There the case rests. 


WHEN IT HAPPENED 


The crucial issue in the Grimes murder 
mystery, all parties agree, is the time of death. 
The toxicologist and the three pathologists 
who conducted the autopsy say the girls died 
the night they disappeared, December 28- 
29. If this is so, it is difficult to see how 
Bennie could have been involved in the 
killings. F 

The contention that the Grimes sisters 
died that first night rests on two pieces of 
medical evidence. The first is the contents 
of the victims’ stomachs. The second is the 
stage of menstrual cycle in which the av- 
topsies showed the girls to have been at the 
time of death. “ae 

On both these points, the scientific find- 
ings of the medical men have significance 
only in the light of the testimony of Mrs 
Grimes, the mother of the dead girls. The 
doctors,can determine beyond doubt the 
contents of the stomachs and the stages of 
menstrual cycle. But the fixing of the date 
of death from this data depends, the doc- 
tors themselves make plain, on Mrs. Grimes’ 
statements as to what the girls had eaten 
op the day they disappeared—and as to 
when the menstrual cycles of her daughters 
had begun. j 

This was evident at several stages of the 
inquiry. 

Dr. W. J. R. Camp, the Mlinois State toxi- 
ecologist, noted in his formal report, for in- 
stance. that he found bits of fish, “probably 
tuna,” sweet potatoes, small pieces of pea- 
nuts, and a trace of apple Skin in Barbara's 
stomach, but nothing at all in Patricia's 
He estimated time of digestion at about 4 


Reported findings 
Dr. Camp telephoned Coroner McCarron 
morning of the day the inquest 
report his findings. Mr. Mc- 
questioning of Mrs. Grimes 
day, made a special point of asserting 
he had just received the report—ap- 
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ntly to bar speculation that the findings 
could have been made known to the girls’ 
mother prior to the inquest. 

At this point there was an interesting 
aifference of opinion on the phrasing of Mr. 
mcCarron’s key question to Mrs. Grimes and 
whether it had the effect of “leading” her. 
gome newsmen present say they heard the 
coroner say to the witness, “You are a Catho- 
lic family—it was Friday—of course you had 

9” 
me Chicago Sun-Times, which editorially 
accepts the doctors’ thesis that the girls 
died the night they disappeared, quoted Mr. 
McCarron who himself is a Catholic, as 


sn course, you had fish. It was Friday, 


wasn’t it?” 

The official transcript, however, states that 
after the coroner informed Mrs. Grimes that 
he wanted to know what the girls had eaten, 
he asked: ; 

“On the night these children went to a 
show, this would be a Friday night, is that 


+?” 
Cree Mother names foods 
Mrs. Grimes then proceeded -to list tuna 
fish, sweet and white potatoes mixed, choco- 
late chip cookies and a cola drink as the 
fare. She did not mention nuts, but said, 
under questioning, that she had a box of 
assorted chocolates in the house and did not 
know whether the girls ate any before leav- 
ing for the theater. . 
The mother had an explanation for the 
fact that no food particles were found in 


Patricia’s stomach. Asked, according to the 


transcript, whether she paid particular at- 
tention “as to how much food” the younger 
girl ate, Mrs. Grimes said: “She didn’t eat 
too much.” . 

Again, a question exists as to whether Mrs. 
Grimes was led into giving this information. 
The Sun-Times quoted Mr. McCarron as first 
asking: “Did Barbara eat more than Pa- 
tricia?” 

In an interview with Mr. McCarron, who 
kept his personal attorney in attendance, 
this reporter was told that the peanuts that 
showed up in Barbara’s stomach probably 
were from the Baby Ruth candy bar she is 
reported by a witness to have eaten at the 
theater the night she disappeared. 

I reminded Mr. McCarron that this same 
witness reported that Patricia, whose stom- 
ach was found empty, also had eaten a Baby 
Ruth—and that each girl had a bag of but- 
tered popcorn. 

No popcorn found 

No popcorn was found in the stomachs of 
either of the dead girls. Had they eaten it 
and died the same night, an hour or so later, 
the doctors concede that it would have 
turned up in the examination. 

Mr. McCarron said simply he thought the 
witness was mistaken in her testimony as 
to what the sisters ate at the theater. The 
witness in is a 15-year-old former 
classmate of Barbara’s who sat with the 
Grimes girls during the movie. She has 
stuck by her story in spite of official skepti- 
cism by the coroner, State’s attorney, and 
doctors. She has offered to take a lie de- 
tector test. 

Mrs. Grimes also took issue with the testi- 
mony about the popcorn. At the inquest, 
she testified that Patricia never ate popcorn 
because the salt gave her toothaches. 

Later, however, the mother of another 


lice that a few days before Christmas Pa- 
tricia and Barbara came over to her house 
and that she fixed popcorn as a refreshment. 
She said all the children, including Patricia, 


final development on the food analysis 
the toxicologist’s 
first report. On February 15, it was disclosed 
Mr. McCarron (the cor- 


EF 
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oner has no formal, signed report on the 
matter in his files) that he had discovered 
banana fibers and traces of nuts and berry 
seeds in Patricia’s intestines. 

Mrs. Grimes subsequently said she recalled 
that Patricia had eaten a banana split on the 
afternoon she disappeared. 

So much for the food problem. On the 
matter of the menstrual cycles of the girls, 
the coroner’s files also contain no formal re- 
port by the doctors. But the medical men 
and Mr. McCarron say Mrs. Grimes had a 
precise record of when each girl’s cycle be- 
gan. They say the medical examination 
showed that the dates she gave fitted exactly 
the menstrual stage reached by the sisters— 
assuming the death date was the night of 
December 28-29. 

The doctors on the coroner’s panel em- 
phatically make that assumption. But 
Sheriff Lohman is not alone in challenging 
them. When the American Academy of 
Forensic Sciences met in Chicago recently, 
the Grimes case was a principal item of dis- 
cussion. Dr. Richard Ford, head of the for- 
ensic (legal) medicine department at Har- 
vard Medical School, told this reporter: 
“Anyone setting the time of death so pre- 
cisely would have to have a crystal ball.” 


MORAL ISSUE 


The question as to when the Grimes sisters 
died is an emotional one; it involves more 
than the matter of Bennie’s guilt or inno- 
cence. It involves, to put it bluntly, a ques- 
tion as to what sort of girls these pathetic 
victims were. 

Mrs. Grimes, 48, divorced her husband 6 
years ago after a lengthy separation. Al- 
though Mr. Grimes contributes $30 a week to 
the family, she has had to work to support 
herself and 5 children. She even has worked 
a night shift at an industrial plant. It has 
been difficult for her to give the children the 
care and attention they may have needed. 

“My girls were good girls. * * * They 
never were on West Madison Street, they had 
too much upbringing for that. * * * They 
never even knew where skid row was.” Time 
and again, since Bennie’s confession, Mrs. 
Grimes had made statements like these. 

Bennie had stated, in the confession, that 
he had sex relations with Patricia over a 
period of days, and implied that his friend 
had been similarly favored by Barbara. 

It was natural, then, that one of the most 
controversial points in the medical examina- 
tion of the Grimes sisters should be the ques- 
tion as to whether they were sexually mo- 
lested. This issue was not involved in estab- 
lishing the cause of death. But it was ob- 
viously important in the police investigation. 

Samples sent to lab 


The three pathologists who conducted the 
autopsy were very firm on the subject. They 
said they had found no indication that the 
girls had engaged in sexual intercourse. The 
coroner told the press, in fact, that the 
autopsy had indicated that the Grimes sis- 
ters were virgins. 

But then an odd thing happened. Dr. 
Jerry J. Kearns, one of the coroner’s pathol- 
ogists, sent samples taken from the bodies 
to the Chicago Police Crime Laboratory for a 
courtesy examination. The laboratory re- 
ceived 3 vials, 2 marked “Barbara Grimes,” 
and the third, oddly, unlabeled. There ap- 
parently was a fourth vial, but it never got to 
the lab. 

The police technicians, one of whom is the 
president of the Illinois State Society of 
Microscopy and & man who has worked on 
scores of rape cases, consider that they have 
established beyond doubt that Barbara had 
had sexual relations in the days before her 
death. They have shown the evidence to this 
reporter, and, they assured me, to the doctors 
who handled the autopsies. Scientifically 
speaking, they asserted, there is no possible 
doubt about the matter. 
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When Dr. Bdwin F. Hirsch, one of the 
pathologists, was asked by me whether he 
had seen the police slides, he said: “I can’t 
comment on that. That’s a moral ques- 
tion.” 

The fact that the crime lab had sex evi- 
dence was first disclosed officially when Har- 
ry Glos, the coroner’s chief investigator and 
the only nonmedical man to witness the au- 
topsies, called a press conference February 
14 to blast coverups in the case. 

The doctors and Mr. McCarron, however, 
were adamant. Mr. Glos was fired. The 
doctors took the position that they would 
not engage in a controversy with “techni- 
cians.” Their studies did not show evidence 
of sex activity, they insisted. 


Medical inquiry closed 


Mr. McCarron rejected suggestions that 
other pathologists be brought into the case 
and announced that the medical phase of 
the inquiry was closed. 

Mr. McCarron the coroner says, “Like all 
Irishmen, I think with my heart instead of 
my head.” He dislikes even to talk about 
the possibility that sex figured in the Grimes 
case. He becomes evasive and annoyed 
when questioned about it. 

Back in February, after the doctors set the 
death date, Mr. McCarron asserted: “The 
scientists took the girls off Madison Street 
and put them into respectability, and that’s 
the most important thing aside from solving 
this case.” 

To me, he said: “Those little girls are in 
heaven.” 

There was one cryptic paragraph in the au- 
topsy report which apparently relates to the 
crime lab report: 

“We do not deny or affirm having received 
information obtained by police investigators, 
but this information has no role in estab- 
lishing the cause of death. To deny or to 
affirm would divulge information that is 
confidential.” 

PUZZLING ANGLES 


The sheriff’s investigators, in their efforts 
to square the pathologists’ verdict of death 
on December 28-29 with other known facts 
of the case, keep running into puzzling prob- 
lems. 

Time continues to be the all-important 
element of the mystery. The girls ate sup- 
per the night they disappeared, then saw the 
movie through, according to witnesses, be- 
fore they were killed. Yet the toxicologist's 
report sets 4 hours as the time since the 
food found in Barbara’s system had been 
eaten. 

This means that on the timetable accepted 
by the coroner and State’s attorney, the sis- 
ters would have had to be picked up, driven 
to an outlying part of Cook County, un- 
dressed and killed—ali within an hour or so 
after leaving the theater. 

And how killed? This reporter asked the 
toxicologist, Dr. Camp, how the girls could 
have been so quickly rendered powerless 
and then brought to death, without there 
being any signs of struggle or beating or use 
of drugs. Dr. Camp replied merely that this 
is the most puzzling aspect of the case for 
the doctors. 

“That is a terrific problem,” he asserted. 

Dr. Kearns says the sisters could have died 
of fright. That is what Mrs. Grimes says 
she believes. But Dr. Hirsch has another 
interesting idea. According to Mr. Mc- 
Carron, this is the Hirsch supposition as re- 
lated to him: 

The girls were picked up by a couple of 
teen-age boys who drove them out to the 
forest preserves. Their advances rejected, 
they undressed the girls and put them out 
of the car—more as a practical joke than 
through fiendish cruelty. The girls walked 
along in the wintry wind and as they did the 
cold air acted as an anesthetic on them. 
They grew sleepy and, as no cars came by for 
them to hail, they stepped over the roadside 
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guardrail and lay down and fell asleep. 
There they froze to death. 
Time major factor 

Again, in the analysis of the sheriff’s of- 
fice, the time question offers an ever-mount- 
ing problem. If Dr. Hirsch is correct, the 
hour or so after the movie must have sup- 
plied sufficient time not only for the actions 
already enumerated—but time, too, for the 
girls to have died from the cold. 

It is admittedly a difficult timetable to 
picture. In discussing it with this reporter, 
States Attorney Adamowski made a surpris- 
ing statement. “I don’t think,” he said, 
“the girls went to the theater that night.” 

Mr. Adamowski is the only responsible 


official connected with the case to have ad- 


vanced this suggestion; others have accepted 
the statements of eyewitnesses who claim 
to have been seated with the girls or imme- 
diately behind them, 

If the girls did not attend the movie, of 
course, the strain on the officially accepted 
timetable would be greatly relieved. 

“I don’t think anyone has ever asked Mrs. 
Grimes whether the girls might have gone 
to the theater some other night that week,” 
Mr. Adamowski said. 

Later, this reporter did put that question 
to Mrs. Grimes. She told me December 28 
was the first and only night her daughters 
ever went to that particular theater. 

Mr. Adamowski, himself, never asked Mrs. 
Grimes that question. I asked the states 
attorney, in fact, whether he had ever ques- 
tioned Mrs. Grimes on anything, in order to 
evaluate her testimony as a basis for the 
doctors’ conclusions. 

“No,” said Mr. Adamowski simply, “I have 
not.” 

No decomposition 

There is one other factor that has pro- 
voked a certain skepticism im the public's 
mind on the December 28-29 death date. 
The bodies were found to be in a well-pre- 
served condition, with no signs of decompo- 
sition. . 

The Chicago Tribune, quoting one of the 
world’s leading authorities on exposure and 
freezing of human beings, said the medical 
man asserted in an interview that it would 
take 8 to 10 hours for a person to freeze to 
death in temperatures around 20 to 24 de- 
grees. That was the range at Chicago's 
Midway Airport in the hours around mid- 
night December 28. 

Other experts say a reading of 20 or lower 
is needed for freezing the body. 

The official’ United States Weather Bureau 
records show that the temperatures at Mid- 
way Airport, which is 35 minutes by auto- 
mobile from downtown Chicago, ranged from 
a high of 36 to a low of 20 on December 28, 
from 27 to 19 on December 29, and from 39 
to 13 on December 30. There was 1 inch of 
snow on the ground in this 3-day period. 

On the other hand, the range January 13, 
the day Bennie said he disposed of the bodies, 
was from 10 above to 3 below zero. For the 
next 4 days readings never got above 16 and 
hit a low of 7 below. Five inches of snow 
was on the ground in this period. Bennie’s 
statement in his confession that it was 
“snowing and snow was on the ground” cor- 
responded with the actual situation, Jan- 
uary 13. 

Dr. Camp, however, was not impressed by 
these statistics. He said it probably was 
eolder in the forest preserves than at the 
airport and that if the ground was frozen 
it would have acted as a refrigerator. 

Two good leads 

Sheriff Lohman currently has two new 
leads to the Grimes mystery investigation. 
He believes either one could break the case 
wide open. 

One concerns 8 scarf or babushka said by 
a witness to have been left by one of the 
Grimes sisters when they were in a drive-in 


‘ 
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restaurant with Bennie Bedwell and another 
man. > 
Mrs. Grimes concedes that the scarf bears 
a striking resemblance to a scarf in the 
Grimes home—1 of 2 she bought just before 
Christmas. > 

Laboratory tests on these scarfs and two 
others bought by the sheriff’s office at the 
same shop already have shown that the scarf 
found in the restaurant and the one Mrs. 
Grimes turned over have similar foreign mat- 
ter on them. The other scarfs do not. 
Additional laboratory analyses are being 
made in which fibers from rugs in the 
Grimes home and the girls’ blankets are be- 
ing compared with the foreign matter noted 
above. , 

The other “hot” lead concerns a friend 
of Bennie’s, a woman, who says she drove him 
to within a block of the Grimes home sev- 
eral times last year, and saw Bennie and 
Patricia together. 

Mr. Lohman believes this woman xnows 
more than she has told, and his aids are 
trying to convince her she should cooperate 
fully. 

Sheriff's witnesses. listed 

Among other witnesses the sheriff has are: 

1. Three persons who, like the Duros 
couple, say they saw the girls, Bennie and 
a “Mexican” man in the Duros restaurant, 
January 6. 

2. A bus driver and an elderly woman 
passenger who say they saws the girls on a 
West Madison Street bus January 2 or 3. 
They said one of the’sisters stretched out 
on a seat (mear the old woman) and the 
other kept running to the driver to ask him 
where Homan Avenue was and telling him to 
be sure to let her know when they came 
to it. _The witnesses say the girls got out 
et Homan. 

3. A tree surgeon, who stopped at a sxid 
row joint, near Homan Avenue, for a couple 
of drinks January 5, told police he saw 
Bennie and the Grimes girls there. “Pat, 
where are my shoes?” girl asked the 
other, he said. They had been dancing in 
their stocking feet. The witness said he 
sat within 3 feet of them. 

4. A classmate of Barbara’s said the Grimes 
girl showed her two wallet pictures of a boy 
“she called Eddie.” The witness identified 
the pictures as those of-Edward L. (Bennie) 
Bedwell. She said that Barbara told her 
“Eddie” was a hillbilly and that one of 
her sisters “took Eddie away” from her. 

There is another factor, too. which makes 
the sheriff and his people reluctant to dis- 
miss Bennie as a suspect. Lie detector tests 
indicate that he was implicated in the crime. 

George W. Haney, the sheriff’s lie detector 
consultant, is a former associate of Russell 
Chatham of Vienna, Va., one of the Nation’s 
leading polygraph authorities. 

“There was never any doubt in my mind 
that Bennie told the truth when he said he 
knew the Grimes sisters and disposed of 
their bodies,” Mr. Haney says. 

LAST WORDS 


When Chicagoans talk about the Grimes 
case, some surprisingly contradictory state- 
ments result. 

Mr. McCarron, the coroner, implied in an 
interview that Bennie had simply been 
given the third degree. “They kept him 
for a week and brainwashed him,” this offi- 
cial said. “He would have confessed to any- 
thing. So would you—so would I.” 

Mr. Adamowski, the State’s attorney, was 
asked in another interview whether he 
thought Bennie had been pressured into a 
confessiqn. “No; he wasn’t,” came the reply. 

The State’s attorney’s basic position is not 
hard to understand, however. He clearly 
feels that he could not secure a conviction 
with the testimony of his own medical ex- 
perts against him. And a prosecutor, by the 


.children and a neighbor. 
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rules of the game, should not seek an indict 
ment unless he believes he can convict. “ia 

Whether Bennie will be convicted of any. 
thing in Florida, of course, remains to }, 
seen. The case there is similar in many 
respects to the one in Chicago from whics 
he now appears safely extricated. 

The Plorida charge is that he raped a 13. 
year-old girl and held her prisoner jp a 
trailer for 3 days. Another girl was simj- 
larly attacked and held by an unidentifieg 
friend of Bennie’s, it is alleged. 

Orders extradition 


Governor Stratton, of Illinois, asserteq in 
ordering the extradition that evidence pro. 
duced at a special hearing on the matter 
showed that Bennie was in Florida at the 
time of the alleged crime (March 9, 1956) 
and that the girl identified Bennie as he, 
attacker. The girl’s mother, the Governo; 
said, identified the suspect as the person who 
had requested permission to date her 
daughter after he had met her at a carniya| 
where he worked as a roustabout. 

Coroner, McCarron, on the other hang 
pooh-poohs the idea that Bennie figured iy 
the Florida case. 

“He didn’t have any more to do with that 
case than you did,” Mr. McCarron told this 
reporter. 

And so the mystery remains. 

T interviewed Mrs. Grimes the other day in 
her home. It was strange to think that the 
State’s attorney had never once bothered to 
talk with this woman on whose testimony 
Bennie’s entire scientific alibi depended. 

At the inquest Mrs. Grimes had embraced 
Bennie’s mother and, according to the news 
reports, said: “I know your boy didn’t do 
it.” 

Now she sat in her tiny livingroom, where 
she had been playing cards with three of the 
A big policeman, 
assigned to the house, read a newspaper on 
the sofa. 

“I never said Bennie Bedwell didn’t do it,” 
Mrs. Grimes told me. 

That's the way things have been going in 
Chicago. 


A Monument to Garden City, Kans. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
good people of Kansas have always been 
noted for their hospitality and friendli- 
ness extended to those visiting our State. 
I feel the article appearing in the May 
issue of the Reader’s Digest is a typical 
reminder 6f the warm friendliness of the 
West, and is truly a monument to the 
fine people of Garden City for the part 
played by its citizenry in healing 2 
Stranger who came there sick in body 
and sicker in spirit. I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude a copy of this article: 

A MONUMENT FoR GARDEN CITY 
(By Walker Winslow) 

If “life certificates,” like birth certifi- 
cates, were issued, mine would have been 
given me by Garden City, Kans., in Febru- 
ary 1952. This little city took me at a time 
when I was near death, not only physically 
but spiritually. 

A deep feeling of depression gnawed °t 
my mind as I drove down from the moun- 
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tains onto the plains of Kansas. There was 
melting snow on the straight, lonely high- 


y; the wind was cold and dismal. 
For more years of my life than I like to 
remember, I had been avoiding respon- 
sibility, eluding the routine difficulties of 
life and even justifying defeat by means of 
aicohol. My alcoholism had been a tech- 
nique of living destructively and reducing 
the surface penalties to hangovers and re- 
morse. Now, literally unable to use alcohol 
any longer, I suffered from a guilt that as- 
itself im bleak depression. I was an 
jsolated creature at bay in a hostile world. 
I felt that the world did not want me, that 
al] men were against me. 

I should have felt adventurous, for I was 
on my way to Topeka to get additional ma- 
terial for @ book I was writing about Dr. 
c. F. Menninger, @ great pioneer whose work 
had saved thousands of persons from the 
bogs of mental illness. Instead I was in 
despair, cynical, and bitter. I wondered how 
Menninger had managed to cling to the illu- 
sion of life’s goodness for 91 years. 

Suddenly I came to a slight curve in the 
road and was snapped out of my reverie. The 
car would not steer. Getting out, I found 
that the melting snow had splashed up and 
filled the undersides of the fenders with ice, 
clogging the wheels. In an nour, by using a 
screwdriver as an icepick, I managed to free 
the wheels, but I was exhausted. 

I had trouble getting my breath as I drove 
on. Sudderily my ribs seemed to clench in 
like a closing fist, and a molten river of pain 
ran down my left arm. I got the car stopped 
and caught my breath. At that moment the 
gray face I saw in the rear-view mirror ap- 
peared to be turning blue. (Later I learned 
that I’d had what is called a cororfary insuf- 
ficiency—a temporarily inadequate supply 
of blood to the muscles of the heart.) 

There wasn’t a soul for miles; I had to 
drive on. A perverse will to survive must 
have got me to the next town. I can remem- 
ber only thinking it ironic that its name 
should be Garden City and that there should 
be a sign bidding me welcome. 

The next thing I remember is being helped 
into the small white residence of a young 
doctor. His family and some guests were 
about to have dinner. When I protested that 
I could wait, the doctor warned me not to 
talk. He practically carried me into a bed- 
room and laid me on the clean white spread, 
dirty shoes and all. His wife helped him get 
my coat and shirt off. 

Skilifully he went about examining me. 
My exhaustion was so complete I simply 
wanted to let go; dying in this room seemed 
better than by the roadside. A pill was put 
under my tongue, and something was in- 

vein. After another injection 
the pain was gone, and so was consciousness, 
tal. There was an 
oxygen mask on my face, and the doctor was 
with me. Knowing he would have to stand 
good for my hospital bill if I couldn't, I lifted 
the mask and said, “There are some traveler’s 
checks in my coat. You’d better let me sign 
some for you.” 

“Put that mask back on and forget about 
payment,” he said gently. “Let me do the 
worrying.” 


in his manner made me im- 
pulsively hold out my hand to him. For a 
few moments he held the hand and then 
said gruffly, “You're among friends.” I 
wanted to ery. It was as if I'd been wel- 
comed back to life. A gentle Sister gave 
me a hypodermic ‘I went back to sleep. 
When I awakened it was morning and the 
oxygen mask had been removed. There 
were flowers in the room. As soon as a 
nurse came in I asked her where they had 
come from. “Some of Dr. T.’s other pa- 
tients,” she said. When she asked me how 
I was feeling she remarked that everyone 
was pestering her to find out. 
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“I feel better,” I said, “but why should 
all these people want to know how a 
stranger is feeling and send him flowers?” 

“Word gets around,” she said. 

A good-natured Irish Sister came in with 
coffee. ‘“You’re exhausted, poor. lad,” she 
said with a jovial sympathy, “and this will 
give you a bit of warmth.” She added, “I 
said a prayer for you last night and so did 
the other Sisters. We won't be forgetting 
you.” 

I felt stunned. I was experiencing spon- 
taneous and warming evidences of friend- 
ship I'd thought impossible in modern life. 
And I was a complete stranger to all these 
people. When a nurse came with a hypo- 
dermic I told her I didn’t want it. There 
was still pain, but I didn’t want anything 
to obliterate the sense of security I now felt. 
She gave me the injection anyway. 

The doctor came in and grinned. “You 
gave me a real scare yesterday,” he said, 
“but in these cases there’s not necessarily 
any permanent damage.” 

As he examined me he said he had put my 
car in his garage and had taken the liberty 
of packing a bag with the things I'd need 
at the hospital. “If you hold on where 
you are now,” he added, “you can have 
visitors in a couple of days. The friends who 
were at my house when you came in want 
to call on you, and some of my patients 
want to meet you. You're going to be here 
at least two weeks, so enjoy yourself.” 

Even during the next 2 days, when visitors 
were still barred, several patients and some 
of their relatives stopped at my door to ask 
how I was and to leave me magazines, bowks 
and flowers. They showed a natural coraial- 
ity and sincere concern, and I could feel the 
strength of my spirit grow. 

When I could have visitors my days were 
full. Callers were frequent. I had half a 
dozen invitations to dinner as soon as I was 
out of the hospital. Always there were flow- 
ers in abundance. 

I was being given so much that it was a 
relief when I, too, had the opportunity to 
give. I had noticed a young man pacing 
the hall and, sensing his tension, I asked 
him in for a talk. He said his sister was in 
the last stages of leukemia but didn’t know 
that she couldn't live long. She was beau- 
tiful and talented, just out of college and on 
the verge of a career. The brother was 
bitter that she should be taken and betrayed 
his bitterness to everyone he talked to. 

“Does she have visitors?” I asked. 

“Plenty,” he said. “Idiots who have no 
idea of what is happening to her. They 
laugh and talk and let her tell them of her 
plans for the future.” 

I was surprised to hear myself telling him 
that if she died with her plans in full bloom 
and in an aura of love and friendship she 
would be fortunate. “The plan or dream is 
always greater than the realization,” I heard 
myself say. “People are all for her now— 
she has hurt no one, competed with no one, 
created no jealousies. You can be grateful 
that she’s not going out on the downbeat 
as sO many do.” A strange speech for me. 
A day or two later the brother came in again 
and this time he talked eagerly of his sister's 
plans. 

For the few days that I stayed on in 
Garden City after I left the hospital, I felt 
as if I'd come home, as indeed I had—I'd 


rejoined my fellow men and now had a 


faith in and a love for human beings. In 
the past I had regarded professional men 
who chose small towns as people who were 
looking for a comfortable niche for medioc- 
rity. Dr. T. made me change my mind about 
that; it was evident he’d sought a place 
where he could function best as a human 
being as well as a physician. 


The doctor didn’t think I should drive to 
Topeka, so I had a friend come for me. 
What to do with my car should have been a 
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problem, but before it had a chance to be- 
come one &@ man who had been at Dr. T.’s the 
day I arrived said he had to make a trip to 
Topeka later and would drive it there for me. 
He said he didn’t mind returning by train. 

When I left Garden City I wished that I 
could have erected a monument to that small 
town. It would be simple—the figure of a 
gentle and concerned man with his hand 
extended in friendship. There would be a 
sign directing strangers to drive through the 
streets so that they could see happy, friendly 
people who could take in a stranger and 
make him one of them. 

As I was driven toward Topeka I felt that 
I could now tell the story of Dr. C. F. Men- 
ninger with greater understanding. This 
humble and selfless man had founded a great 
organization for human betterment on the 
simple formula, “If we can love.” It was a 
conjecture made in a faith that had been 
proved correct by his and his sons’ belief in 
man. In Dr. T., I had met anothe? physician 
of the great tradition, and a young one at 
that. 

Apparently my heart had revolted at the 
bitter view I was taking of life. There is 
such a thing as organic wisdom. This is the 
wisdom that can sweeten the bitter, humble 
the arrogant, and make us receptive to truth, 
to the spirit of good will among men. 





Employment of the Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members of the House will 
be interested in an essay on the employ- 
ment of the handicapped which was sub- 
mitted by Miss Virginia Trujillo, a stu- 
dent in the Antonito Public High School, 
Antonito, Colo. This essay won second 
place in the 1957 national essay contest 
conducted by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

I congratulate Miss Trujillo on her 
prize-winning essay. I am indeed proud 
to represent the congressional district in 
which she lives. 

Miss Trujillo will come to Washington 
on May 23, and will receive her award 
directly from President Eisenhower. I 
am happy to see her receive this recog- 
nition which she richly deserves. She 
has brought great honor, not cnly to her- 
self, but to her school in Antonito, and 
to the entire State of Colorado. 

The essay follows: 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED: A CoM- 
MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

Carefully groping in the darkness, John 
Erickson finally found what he was looking 
for—the doorknob. He turned it slowly, 
almost fearfully, for this was the step he 
had dreaded to take for so long. This was 
the step which would lead him out of the 
security of the hospital and into the insecu- 
rity of the world. 

John dreaded to go out into his commu- 
nity. He wondered, “How will my commu- 
nity receive me now? Will my old friends 
make me feel welcome? Will I be able to get 
a job here so I myself can support my family 
and not have to rely on aid from the Gov- 
ernment? Or will my town think I am to- 
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tally unfit to do any kind of work because I 
&m blind? Surely there must be some kind 
of work a fellow like.me can do.” 

The knob turned and John stepped out 
of the hospital with its familiar antiseptic 
smell into the air with its fragance of grass 
and flowers of spring. As he felt the warm 
sunshine on his sightless eyes, John thought 
bitterly, “Is this the same John Erickson 
who a few years ago was a successful sales- 
man with the prettiest wife and smartest 
children in the neighborhood? Is this the 
same John Erickson who 4 years ago was up 
as a candidate for mayor and now is little 
better than the worm who crawis in the dirt 
not knowing where he is going?” 

All this mental agony had come to John 
Erickson because he had gone to fight for 
his country, his community, his family, his 
ideals. All because some fellow had failed 
to check the pin on his hand grenade. With 
these thoughts John walked slowly, tap- 
ping his way toward the family car that 
his wife must drive everywhere now. 

Yes, this was the same John Erickson. 
Why should he have changed? The only 
thing he had lost was his sight. He still 
had the qualities which make a man fight 
for a set of ideals, which make a man proud 
of his family, and a promising candidate for 
mayor. He still had the sense of responsi- 
bility and pride that he and not the tax- 
payers should support the John Ericksons. 
He still had that pride in his community 
that made him tell everyone, “Smithville, 
Iowa, my hometown, is the swellest place a 
fellow could ever want to live.” 

John Erickson still had those hopes and 
dreams. But most of all he still had the 
quality which is in every human being—a 
feeling of independence and the need of be- 
ing wanted and appreciated. Yes, he was 
the same John Erickson. He was the same 
if his community would still give him a 
chance; if Smithville would help him get 
used to the sound of a tapping cane by 
making him an indispensable citizen with a 
wage-earning job. 

Yes; John Erickson and the 28,000,000 
other disabled persons in the United States 
need help, help from their communities so 
that they can again feel independent and 
appreciated. They need help to make all 
their hopes, dreams, and desires come true. 

Is it financial help they need, or is it 
sympathy and consolation? They want none 
of these. A chance in fair competition for 
a job is what they need, not a kind word or a 
pitying glance. In other words, all a handi- 
capped person wants is a chance to prove 
himself, a chance to prove that there is 
something he can still do to make himself 
a worthy community member. 

But before being employed, many of the 
physicahy handicapped must have a chance 
to become rehabilitated, to become adjusted 
to their limitations of acivity imposed on 
them by crippling disease or accident. These 
people need to be tested for their aptitudes 
so they will know for which type of work 
they are best qualified. Then training in 
their field must be offered to them. 

And who is to provide for these services? 
Where is John Erickson to turn for help? 

Isn't it fitting that John, who lost his eye- 
sight so that communities like his might be 
free, be helped by his community that he 
might be free? Should not the responsi- 
bility of rehabilitation to normal life through 
employment be the communities’? The 
same goes for the thousands of Johns who 
have been an active part of their neighbor- 
hood before becoming disabled. 

Which other organized body is better 
suited to rehabilitate and employ handi- 
capped persons than their own community? 
It is here that is “heme” to the disabled; it 
is here that his heart is. Is it not logical 
that a handicapped person should prefer to 
work in his own community, with his 
friends than to go off to some factory where 
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jobs are “made” for people with physical 
infirmities? 

If to rehabilitate the handicapped is our 
aim, should not the community provide the 
tools? The small community is the only 
organized body small enough to take care of 
the thousands of disabled and give them the 
attention which such a person requires. 

But what would happen if our communi- 
ties neglect their responsibilities of rehabili- 
tating and employing their handicapped? 

The National Safety Council’s compilations 
of statistics for the year 1953 indicates that 
there were 2 million accidents which caused a 
total production loss of 45 million man-days 
and a total cost in loss of wages, medical ex- 
penses, compensation benefits, and other 
administrative expenses of $1,650,000,000. If 
we add to this latter figure the so-called 
indirect accident costs of the loss of pro- 
duction time it raises the total estimated 
cost of accidents to the staggering total of 
$3,150,000,000 which the taxpayer must pay in 
higher taxes and higher prices. So it is 
vitally important for us as well as the 
handicapped that the communities shoulder 
their responsibility because full utilization 
of all our potential manpower is essential 
to the welfare and strength of our country 
at all times. If the handicapped are re- 
habilitated and given employment, the en- 
tire country will benefit. To quote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “Rehabilitated persons, as a 
group, pay back in Federal income tax many 
times the cost of rehabilitation.” 

Neglecting the handicapped would not only 
result in the loss of millions of dollars and a 
great deal of manpower, but it would also 
result in the weakening of our Nation. There 
are some 28 million disabled persons in the 
United States. The majority of these persons 
are married and have children to care for. 
What happens if they are placed in institu- 
tions? If the family is the basic unit of 
society, the strength of our country rests on 
this. Therefore, if the family is no longer 
able to look to its head for financial support 
and security, it will lose its basic solidness. 
If this happens the community will be weak- 
ened and the strength of the United States 
of America shall crumble. 

It is up to our communities to see that the 
disabled person is restored to his fullest 
physical, mental, social, and economic use- 
fulness so that the United States may be 
able to withstand the powers that threaten 
it. We must realize that only the community 
can rehabilitate a handicapped person to his 
fullest capacity by employing him. 

It is the responsibility of communities like 
Smithville, Iowa, to see that a white tipped 
cane can tap John Erickson’s way to a use- 
ful job so that he may become a contributing 
citizen of an American community. 





An Editor and Smalltown Businessman 
Looks for a Change in the Eisenhower- 
Benson Program To Aid the Family 
Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a gentleman in my district, the editor 
of the Perham Enterprise-Bulletin, 
whose heart lies with the family farm- 
er. As a small-town businessman, he 
fully understands the great potential of 
a good farm program for the whole 
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family-farm community. In his 4). 
torials, he tangles with all the vario,, 
aspects of the agricultural progran 
challenging and probing for solutions | 

A recent editorial, April 25, was di. 
rected at the President’s possible chang, 
in farm policy, Observations and sy. 
gestions in this editorial merit serioy, 
consideration. I, therefore, under unap. 
imous consent, insert this studious eqj. 
torial in the Recorp: 


Ime SeEKs NEw FaRM PLAN, WILL Alp Sma 
FaRM 


We would like you to read several quot. 
tions: 

Quote No. 1: “The present farm pro. 
gram—the so-called flexible system adopteq 
in 1954 is not working well in these areas. w, 
have laws for disposal of surpluses under 
subsidized arrangement for which the tay. 
payers pay. Then, when we get rid of those 
surpluses for a certain degree, the arbitrary 
provisions of the law operate, the price sup. 
ports go up and you get more surpluses, 
Small farmers especially need help because 
of the cost-price squeeze, but that the 
present program doesn’t work that way. 
The big farmers get the most.” ; 

Who said these things? President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on April 17, 1957, as reported 
in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Quote No. 2: “The present parity (flexible) 
setup is a big operator’s, city speculators 
bonanza. It gives the big operator and the 
small operator a 50-50 break—1 horse for the 
big operator and 1 rabbit for the small oper- 
ator. * * * Currently the consumer is paying 
for production which is stored, destroyed, 
or given away and then paying high prices 
in the market place because these surpluses 
were removed to cause an artificially high 
price.” 

Who said these things: We did on August 
4, 1955, in an editorial. 

We are glad that President Eisenhower 
has come to the realization that Mr. Ben- 
son’s choice of a farm program is for the 
birds. It has been apparent to folks out 
this way for some time that lowering prices 
paid for farm produce simply makes the 
farmer produce more to keep his volume up. 

Both full parity and flexible support are 
bound to fail because they (for the most 
part) attempt to mtee prices without 
regulating supply. Both aid the big pro- 
ducer while failing to effectively aid the 
small producer for whom they were osten- 
sibly designed. 

Now that the President is seeking a farm 
program that will, as he puts it, “Stand the 
test of time,” we suggest he take a look at 
the one we have been advocating for a num- 
ber of years. Under it the Government 
would pay the farmer a direct subsidy on 
his produce, scaled down as his production 
increases. 

For instance—Pay 90 percent of parity on 
the first $5,000 produced; 85 percent on the 
second $5,000 produced; 80 percent on the 
third $5,000, and so on down until a total 
of $25,000 is reached. Production of any 
one farmer over-$25,000 would not be sub- 
sidized at all. 

Farm prices would be allowed to seek their 
own level in the markets, thus giving the 
consumer a break. 

All Government purchases of surpluses 
would be eliminated. 

As nearly as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the above plan would subsidize less 
than half the farm production, leaving half 
of the market for the ambitious to fight 
over in the best of American tradition. 

What do you think about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

We think you are right in scouting around 
because in this day and age of hybrid seeds, 
high power fertilizers and potent insecticides, 
the soil bank will not bail out the flexible 


support program. 
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1957 
Britain Saves Money on Her Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or on 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
{would like consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp a timely editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune, Wednesday, May 1. 
The British continue to deserve the rep- 
utation of looking out for Britain as in- 
dicated by their current action with re- 
spect to in their budget for 
the coming year. It would seem that 
while we talk vociferously about cutting 
the budget for the United States the 
British are taking definite steps and are 
achieving their goal to reduce their 
pudget and give their people some tax re- 
lief. In this particular instance, the 
United States would do well to follow 
the British so that we could give our peo- 
ple action and not talk. 

Brrrain SAvES MoNey ON Her Navy 

Britain intends in the year ahead to re- 
duce her maval expenses by 10 percent. 
Eventually, the number of men in the naval 
service will be cut from the present 120,000 
to 75,000. All but one of the biggest battle- 
ships are to be scrapped, and, when the 
transformation has been completed in 5 
years, the British Navy will consist of half 
a dozen aircraft carriers and their auxiliary 
ships, together with a couple of hundred 
frigates to patrol the coasts and about 60 
submarines. 

The new British budget calls for spending 
less than $900 miilion on the navy. The 
new American budget calls for spending 
more than $10 billion on our Navy and 
the cost in the coming year is to be larger by 





several hundred million dollars than in the 


present year. Britain’s Navy is going 
down while ours is going up. 

Arthur Veysey, The Tribune's London cor- 
respondent, has figured that the number of 
men in our navy today is just about twice 
the expected strength 5 years hence of the 
British Army, Navy, and Air Force combined. 

Possibly there are those in this country 
who will conclude that all this is just as it 
should be because it proves that the United 
States has replaced Britain as the world's 
leading naval power. Americans may well 
take pride in this achievement but they also 
may ask whether such vast superiority at 
enormous cost is altogether necessary. 

Plainly the British have come to the con- 
elusion that types of naval equipment, al- 
ready obsolete in World War II, are of even 
less value today. There can be no quarrel 
with that thesis. Our own Navy has scrapped 
a good many of its old-fashioned ships and 
has almost all of its remaining battlewagons 
in mothballs. 

And ane the British think that 
they will be about as safe with a little 
navy as they would be with a much bigger 
one. This conclusion could have been 
reached in several ways. The British strate- 
gists may have decided that, in the atomic 
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take the offensive. Certainly since the Hun- 
garian revolt it has been clear that the 
Soviet commanders cannot rely on the loy- 
alty of the soldiers of the satellite countries 
and, in fact, would have to keep great num- 
bers of Russian soldiers guarding lines of 
communication through the satellites to 
prevent sabotage. 

At any rate, whatever the reasoning may 
have ‘been, it is the American fleet that is 
steaming eastward in the Mediterranean, 
which, even in the years of Britain’s military 
decline, has been regarded as Britain’s spe- 

-eial concern. Plainly the British are quite 
Willing to have their interests in the Near 
and Middle East protected at American ex- 
pense and risk. Because our recent ad- 
ministrations have been eager to assume 
these responsibilities and to impose corre- 
sponding burdens on our taxpayers, the 
British can feel safe in weakening their own 
military establishments on land and sea, to 
the advantage of the British taxpayer. 





Tyranny and Brigandage in Collection of 
Alleged Delinquent Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Jefferson Gazette. Mr. 
E. C. Lampson, the owner and editor of 
the Jefferson Gazette is a truly fine 
American, his father was reading clerk 
in the House of Representatives follow- 
ing the Civil War. Jefferson, Ohio, sent 
Senator Ben Wade and Congressman 
Joshua Giddings to the United States 
Congress. Tt is the town in which John 
Brown laid the cornerstone of the court- 
house before going on to Harpers Ferry. 

From the editorial of this fine north- 
eastern Ohio newspaper, which is rated 
as one of the best newspapers of the 
country, we can heed that all is not well 
in the old hcmestead—or a way down 
east—or on the banks of the Wabash. 
It is a good advice to the administration 
that it better devote more time to mid- 
America and not so much tc tie Middle 
East, if we want to survive. 

The editorial follows: _ 

[From the Jefferson (Ohio) Gazette of 
April 30, 1957] 

TYRANNY AND BRIGANDAGE IN COLLECTION OF 
ALLEGED DELINeUENT INCOME ‘TAXES— 
AMERICAN CITIZENS ARE BRAZENLY DENIED 
THE PROTECTION OF THE COURTS—FEDERAL 
Orvicers FLout THE BILt or RIGHTS WITH 
ImPuNITrYy—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President: The brazen methods used. 


by officers of the Federal Government in this 
34th District and probably elsewhere in the 
United States, deserve your immediate con- 
demnation. 

If their wanton and unconstitutional acts 
in charging and persecuting citizens for 
alleged income tax delinquency has the ap- 
proval of your administration, I shall regret 
the loyal support given you in the elections 
of 1952 and 1956. I am ashamed of my own 
Government. 

I was shocked to read in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, April 25, 1957, the statement 
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of the district director of IRS: “We have no 
special orders from Washington, but we 
have been receiving regular instructions 
about this from time to time.” His effort 
was to justify the tyrannical methods used 
in collections of tax accounts. Proof of 
correctness is not always shown to the 
victims in advance. His remark was fol- 
lowed by the comment of William Horvath, 
assistant chief of the delinquent accounts, 
that: “But some taxpayers think we don’t 
have the authority to do this, that we need 
a court order. That isn’t true as they find 
out.” 

Mr. President: Has the protection of the 
Bill of Rights become a myth under the 
Eisenhower administration? 

Have you been too much concerned with 
foreign aid to prevent American citizens 
being denied the protection of law and the 
Constitution, when some of them are charged 
without any proof offered by the agents of 
the Federal Government as criminals—tax 
evaders? 

Under Ohio laws, to enter uninvited upon 
private property or to seize the same without 
due process, or to impound property even 
for States taxes delinquent is a trespass 
compounding a felony. Under Ohio laws, 
no delinquent State tax may be collected 
until due process of law provides the delin- 
quent taxpayer with notice and reasonable 
time to contest or to make a voluntary set- 
tlement. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
Internal Revenue executives and minor em- 
ployees claim lawful authority without proof 
of the correctness of their claim to take a 
taxpayer’s home, business, credits, or other 
properties without due process of law. He 
is not allowed opportunity to prove the Fed- 
eral claim incorrect and unjust. Since when 
has the tenacles of this Federal tax octopus 
grown so large and so crushing that an 
American citizen faces certain damage if he 
fights an illegal tax claim? By whose au- 
thority is this cruel and unusual punish- 
ment inflicted with impunity by Federal 
employees? 

According to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of April 25, 1957, in this 34th district, in 
1956 there were 180 property seizures and 
9,833 levies. Few if any such actions fol- 
lowed a court order. In each case Federal 
employees reported to superiors alleged 
bookkeeping charges that the taxpayers 
were delinquent. Each alleged delinquent 
was given a short notice with threats of levy 
on wages, salary, or other income, or to seize 
and sell your property or rights to property, 
if payment is not received within 10 days 
of the date of this notice. Does that mean 
10 days before or 10 days after said date? 
A fourth-grader should write better English. 

To seize a man’s business, to padlock it 
merely to collect a few dollars, which the 
taxpayer may believe he does not owe the 
Government, is a monstrous misapplication 
of Federal power. To refuse said taxpayer 
his constitutional State and National rights 
of a day in court is worse than is done in 
Russia. 

Many errors are made in the accounting 
department and by the taxpayer without in- 
tent to defraud. Until the department ex- 
plains in a courteous manner its claim of 
debt, by what conceivable constitutional law 
can such gross imposition be made with im- 
punity in our once-free United States of 
America? 


PROOF OF THE CORRECTNESS OF MY CHARGES 


There is no constitutional authority for an 
employee of the Income Tax Division to 
threaten or seize property, wages, or other 
possessions in payment of an alleged delin- 
quent tax until proven in a court of law. 
No Federal employee has the right to demand 
payment of a controversial charge within an 
unreasonable period of time, nor to trespass 
upon, nor to impound, nor to seize, nor to 
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sell nor to damage in any manner the prop- 
erty or the reputation of any taxpayer with- 
out due process of law. 

The now common practice of seizing and 
denying a taxpayer’access to his own records 
is unconstitutional. The fourth amendment 
covers this statement, quoted in part: “The 
right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated * * *” 

It certainly is unreasonable to seize papers 
and records upon which the taxpayer must 
base his claim of error when the error was 
made by the department itself. c 

The much-abused fifth amendment amply 
provides against the abuse of power by Gov- 
ernment officials and employees. It renders 
the seizure of wages, salary, income, or other 
property, without due process of law, a crime 
on the part of any officer or employee of the 
State or Nation. The fifth amendment pro- 
vides that anyone charged with a crime must 
“be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, must be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and must have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor and to have the assistance of 
counsel.” These provisions, and-others of the 
Bill of Rights, are flagrantly and boastfully 
flouted in the 34th District in Ohio. 

The seventh article provides that where 
the value in controversy exceeds $20 the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved. The 
officials of the 34th district claim the law 
under which they operate does not provide 
for trial by jury. If that be true, the said 
law is unconstitutional. Any tax collected 
under it by force is an illegal collection. A 
single penny taken more than the tax and 
costs is a theft or is taking private property 
without just compensation. 

The vexatious delays in law for restoring 
rights and property prevent many from suing 
individuals who have assumed to charge, 
arrest, and punish alleged delinquent tax- 
payers without due process of law. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITH CLEVELAND OFFICE 


I am in receipt of a card demanding $9, 
alleged deficit in my 1956 income tax. No 
explanation accompanied the demand. But 
the card states, “Your computation of tax 
has been mathematically verified.” If my ac- 
count has been mathematically verified, why 
the discourteous demand? The card threat- 
ens “if payment is not received within 10 
days from the date of this notice, your ac- 
count will be placed in the hands of an 
internal revenue collection officer without 
further notice. Under the law he may levy 
on your wages, salary, or other income: or 
seize or sell your property or rights to prop- 
erty to collect this account.” 

Your protestor is 81 years old. He has 
been the editor of a country newspaper for 
61 years. He handled in that period many 
$100,000 accounts. He never has defaulted 
in any obligation, public or private. 

Until recently no bill payable has been re- 
ceived by him that contained discourteous 
language. He finds the Gazette, through er- 
ror made by some clerk in the Cleveland 
office, charged with $1,094.84 delinquency for 
1956 in withholding taxes and social-security 
taxes paid for the employees of the Gazette 
Printing Co., Inc., Jefferson, Ohio. 

The Cleveland office claims it never re- 
ceived the fourth quarterly report for 1956, 
form No. 941, yet it credits us with a payment 
of $626.88. 

We have in our possession and will not give 
it up, without a court order, our check for 
$626.68, No. 2429, dated January 22, 1957, 
which check accompanied form 941 with the 
necessary papers to complete our 1956 ac- 
count. Payment in full. We have since then 
paid the January, February, and March 
charges, totaling $1,556.88. 

The Gazette Printing Co., Inc., is not in- 
debted to the Federal Government for any 
taxes accruing prior to April 1, 1957. 
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Knowing we are on safe grounds if the De- 
partment is not an American gestapo, we 
have no cause to worry. The entry of our 
premises by the use of force by a Federal tax 
collector would make said person so entering 
“a trespasser, a thief, or a burgiar.”” Ohio 
laws will be used if necessary. The Revolu- 
tionary War was fought on less grounds for 
revolt, Mr. President, than now exists in your 
administration when honest taxpayers are 
held delinquent and their property taken by 
agents of the income-tax division without 
due process of law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cuet LAMPSON. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 is Polish National Day. It commemo- 
rates the anniversary of the enactment 
of Poland’s democratic constitution on 
May 3, 1791. 

At this crucial time in history when 
communism dominates half of Europe, 
it is essential that the United States 
and the free Western Powers give all pos- 
sible support to the Polish cause for free- 
dom and independence. 

I do not believe it is the United States 
policy to incite uprisings behind the Iron 
Curtain against the Communist govern- 
ments, for such a policy by itself while 
demonstrating the burning spirit of the 
people for freedom, results in the hor- 
rible destruction and the death of fight- 
ers and innocent women and children at 
the hands of overwhelming Soviet man- 
power and armaments. Such terror was 
witnessed recently both in Hungary and 
Poland. 

Rather, our policy must be to raise our 
voices continually against this Soviet 
subjugation and even to offer material 
and economic aid to the Poles, if we can 
receive the assurances that such aid will 
indeed reach the Polish people and they 


- are aware of its source. A private or- 


ganization, the Ford Foundation, has re- 
cently announced a grant to Poland. It 
will be well for our Government to heed 
closely the effectiveness of this assis- 
tance as a possible guide for further 
United States efforts. 

I believe there to be some validity in 
the argument that the Polish people, if 
given the proper moral and material 


casting off Russian domination and re- 
gaining independence. 


insight into the fibre of 
courage possessed by these 

since World War II have 

their cultural and sacred freedom. 

Let us not be cajoled into 

that the Gomulka government 
government of the Po people. 
is merely a shabby compromise 
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gated at the direction of Moscow as a, 
attempt to mollify a country whose free 
existence has been erased and sense of 
nationalism offended. 

Although Poland may be relatively 
free as a nation in captivity by the Com. 
munists, the United States should Settle 
for nothing less than the complete re. 
turn of freedom to this and other coyn. 
tries, so that they may govern as they 
choose. 


The Maligned Postman Deserves Better 
of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


/ 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fo]. 
lowing column by Bill Vaughan appeared 
in the Kansas City Star of April 13. | 
heartily agree with Mr. Vaughan’s com- 
ments on the courteous and fine service 
performed by our friends and fellow citi- 
zens who give their working lives to the 
Post Office Department and efficient 
service to their fellow citizens. 

THE MALIGNED PoSTMAN DESERVES Better 

or Us 
(By Bill Vaughan) 

The Postoffice Department has been hay- 
ing a difficult time this week. Today, Satur- 
day deliveries were eliminated, and other cut- 
backs may be put in force. There isnt 
enough money. 

Congress, however, apparently has relented 
enough so that these reductions in service 
will be temporary. 

Critics abound. - There are people who send 
the editor grisly stories of how it took a 
letter 15 days to get from Philadelphia to 
Dayton, Ohio. Some patrons object to the 
design of new postage stamps on esthetic 
grounds. Others do not like to be addressed 
as “Occupant.” We are told that the Post 
Office Department should employ more ma- 
chines and fewer people. The post offices 
themselves, we are told, should look more 
like factories and less like Greek temples. 

I will agree that it is ridiculous that we 
cannot operate a mail system geared to the 
needs of our citizens. This is the sort of 
thing that Americans like to laugh at in 
other countries. We are so proud of our 
technological superiority. When we are 
charged with cultural shortcomings we can 
always point out that at least you can make 
a telephone ceil, send a telegram or get 4 
letter delivered in the United States more 
expeditiously than in lands which lack our 
Yankee know-how. 

Perhaps it is good for our national sou! to 
be told that other countries handle their 
mail better than we do. Conceit is the be- 
setting sin of America. We go into hot wars 
on the assumption that the Japanese are 
unable to fly airplanes because their eyes 
are the wrong shape. And a comforting 
delusion at the start of the cold war was that 
Ruésia could never build the atomic bom) 
because it is a nation of dreamy peasants 

From both of these ideas we had rude 
awakenings. 

So it may be a healthy thing for us to learn 
that other peoples get their, mail as expedi- 
tiously as we do, or more so. 

But, all this aside, I think it might be 


’ well to inject a few comments about our 


postal system that have nothing to do with 
its fiscal stability. 
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were three letters from New York 


ere 
ie desk this morning. All were mailed 
I have never experienced any of 


yesterday. hich 
tesque delays in service which are 
thee reported from time to time. 


] have never found a rude or cranky per- 
son—beyond, that is, the normal amount of 
iness Which is every freeborn Ameri- 
can’s natural right—at the window of any 

ce. On the contrary, I have been 
nelped, advised, and coddled beyond any- 
thing due me. 

Last C I was in line behind a gen- 
tleman in overalls who lacked 15 cents of 
paving enough money to mail a package. 
The young man at the window put it in out 
of his own pocket—with, of course, a prom-~- 
jse from the customer to “drop it by some 
eee we get more efficient operation of 
our postal system. I hope, maybe, that we 
get machinegs—although I find them gener- 
ally less agreeable than people, in favor of 
whom I tend to have a bias. I would even 
wish that post offices looked like factories 
instead of Greek temples, if that would help, 
even though the average American town 
needs at least one Greek temple. And where 
is it going to get one unless from the Gov- 
ernment? 

But I also hope that we never get so effi- 
cient that the man at the post office window 
won't take time to help us retie our pack- 
ages and the mailman won’t have enough 
interest to call out, “Got a letter from that 
kid of yours today.” 

Let’s be efficient, let’s save money (or 
spend more if necessary), but let’s not lose 
our admiration for the wonderful people who 
get the mail through. 





Colt’s Peacemaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Connecticut and the city of Hartford 
are famed for many things, not the least 
of which is the home of the Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co. 

One of the famous Colt’s products is 
the “six shooter,” or “Peacemaker,” a 
single-action revolver, This gun was 
dropped by Colt’s during World War II 
but has been put back into production, 
and this has excited the gun collecting 
and shooting fraternity. 

Without objection, I request permis- 
sion to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an account of 
the six shooter’s modern day comeback 
by Kenneth Scheibel of the Gannet News 
Service. This story has appeared widely 
in the Garnett newspapers, including 
the Hartford Times in my district. Here 
is how it appeared in the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press: 

FAMED CoLT PEACEMAKER BLAZES TO NEW 

PoOPpuULARITY 
(By Kenneth Scheibel) 

WasHINGTON, March 25.—A famous Ameri- 
can gun which blazed its way across the 
pages of early United States history is mak- 
ing a modern-day comeback. 

Tt is the world-famed 45 caliber six 
shooter, or “Peacemaker,” known as the gun 
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that won the West. It is the product of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Colt’s official John A. Millington and asso- 
ciates are displaying the “Peacemaker” 
model at the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association here this week. 

He said that the public’s reaction to rein- 
troduction of the gun has been amazing. 

“We are about 30,000 orders behind,” Mill- 
ington declared, “even though we put’on 
night shifts.” 

What is behind the interest in a gun de- 
veloped in 1873? 

Millington said shooters and gun collectors 
always felt the six-gun was a good gun. 
Colt’s discontinued it in 1941, but resumed 
production on a limited basis in 1955. 

“In the United States today, there is a 
nostalgic urge for the things of the past,” 
Millington declared. He said this is true of 
automobiles, architecture, and _ clothing. 
With a grin, he said “and television and 
western movies have helped this trend.” 

According to figures cited by Millington, 
the gun business is booming. He said the 
company in some categories of sales regis- 
tered a 357-percent increase in the last 6 
months of 1956 compared with the first half 
of the year. 

Colt’s also ig exhibiting at the National 
Rifle Association exhibit its new .357 mag- 
num, called the “python.” Millington de- 
scribed it as a gun “with a lotta power” 
which he said has excited collectors and 
sportsmen. 

Sam Colt invented his first revolver in 
the 1830’s. The war in Mexico created de- 
mand for them. Colt developed .44 caliber, 
six-shot revolvers for Gen. Zachary Taylor. 

The Civil War found revolvers widely 
adopted as a side arm and later in the set- 
tling of the West they became almost stand- 
ard dress, going by such names as “thumb- 
buster,” “hawg laig,” “equalizer,” and “plow- 
handle.” 

Sam Colt died in 1862 at the age of 48 and 
in 1873 his gun-was produced as the “Model 
P” for the Cavalry. 

The “six gun” is a single action handgun 
which fires one round at a time and must 
be recocked by hand. Its chamber holds 
six shells. Each empty shell must be 
ejected by hand. 

Many old models of the storied “peace- 
maker” have become collector’s items worth 
thousands of dollars. Enhancing values are 
special ivory, pearl, or silver grips as well 
as fine engraving performed by master crafts- 
men. The age of the piece—the era in which 
it was produced—also is a factor in values 
of oldtime Colts. 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff recently accepted 
on behalf of the State of Connecticut a Colt’s 
museum collection of its old models. 





Alex Sachs Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Kansas 
City Times of April 25. All of us in the 
Kansas City area regret the retirement 
of Alex Sachs, who has been our out- 
standing postmaster since 1949. Public 
servants of Alex Sachs’ great ability and 
charming personality are rare and valu- 
able. We all wish Alex the best in his 
well-earned retirement. 
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The editorial follows: 
ALEx SACHs RETIRES 


New postmasters customarily attend meet- 
ings of postoffice employee organizations. 
Shortly after he was appointed Kansas City 
postmaster in 1949, Alex F. Sachs dutifully 
appeared at a gathering of the carriers group. 

“Where are you going?” a sergeant at arms 
asked Sachs at the door. 

“To the meeting,” Sachs replied. 

“Where do you work?” asked the sergeant. 

“At the postoffice,” said Sachs. 

“What's your name?” inquired the ser- 
geant. 

“Alex Sachs,” replied the new boss, and 
the sergeant retreated in confusion. 

This was a perfectly normal incident, for 
the Kansas City postoffice is a big organiza- 
tion of 3,000 regular employees. But it 
couldn’t have happened a few months later, 
for by then virtually every employee knew 
the boss by sight. Sachs moved about 
quietly from one department to the next 
until he was familiar with the routine. He 
soon became well acquainted with the postal 
manual, a book of regulations about 5 inches 
thick. He learned that you start planning 
for next Christmas on December 26. 

The engineer turned postmaster has given 
calm direction to an operation that in the 
last 9 months handled 514,413,000 pieces of 
first class mail and 40,589,000 pounds of 
second and third class items. He never 
became a desk-pounder. 

Now Alex Sachs is retiring to relieve the 
unavoidable pressures of the job on his 
health. Kansas City will wish its postmaster 
well. 





Anniversary of the Adoption of the Polish 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for the privilege of once again 
joining with my distinguished colleagues 
in the annual celebration commemorat- 
ing the adoption of the Polish constitu- 
tion, the date of which May 3, 1791, is 
one of the outstanding milestones in the 
evolution of democracy in Europe. 

This Polish constitution closely fol- 
lows our own form of representative gov- 
ernment as initiated by our Founding 
Fathers. While we are still guarding 
the rights and privileges granted to us 
under our Constitution, the valiant anti- 
Communist Polish people have lost all 
rights, all privileges, all independence 
bestowed upon them 166 years ago, and 
have become an enslaved nation. 

For centuries it has been the lot of 
the Polish people—foremost exponents 
of democratic ideals—to undergo bitter 
privation and persecution. We all know 
that to be the history of Poland—a his- 
tory replete with constant struggle and 
sacrifice. The people of our great coun- 
try, yours and mine, should be forever 
grateful to the Polish race for their many 
splendid contributions to liberty. 

Today, in the hearts of millions of 
Polish people, those still behind the Iron 
Curtain and millions of our own Ameri- 
cans of Polish birth or descent, there 
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burns the light of freedom that will some 
day soon bring to Poland a new inde- 
pendence. 

I am sure that with few exceptions the 
people today in Poland would if they 
could jubilantly join us in this celebra- 
tion to commemorate the adoption of 
the Polish constitution and renounce 
Soviet Russia. Even the iron heel of 
Soviet Russia cannot prevent the Polish 
people from a silent and hopeful ob- 
servance of the anniversary of their 
great day. 

The Poles have never calculated costs 
when their national pride and existence 
were at stake. They will fight when 
there is not an apparent chance of win- 
ning. They are the perpetual upholders 
of the lost but ever-glorious cause: Pol- 
ish freedom. Battles in the past against 
Poles have been won, but the war has 
never been won. There has always 
been a Poland, even if it existed tem- 
porarily only in their hearts. 

I pray that some day soon the end 
will come to the incessant warfare, to the 
oppression of the small nations, to blood- 
shed and pain, to intolerance and greed 
that have frustrated all the attempts of 
establishing peace and freedom in the 
world, and have brought tragedy to the 
lives of countless millions. I pray that 
the alien regime now in Poland will be 
hurled out and liberty will again be re- 
stored to these courageous people. 

This observance of Polish Constitution 
Day should be another occasion to re- 
assure the subjugated people of Poland 
that the Government and the people of 
the United States are dedicated to their 
peaceful liberation from Soviet bondage. 


To Arouse the Conscience of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the foilowing: 

CALL TO A PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FOR FREEDOM TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., On May 17, 1957 


As we approach the third anniversary of 
the ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court against racially segregated public 
“ school systems, we invite all believers in the 
God-given concept of the brotherhood of man 
and in the American ideal of equality, to 
assemble, review the national scene, give 
thanks for the progress to date, and pray for 
the wiping out of the evils that still beset 
our Nation. 

The May 17, .1954, ruling against State- 
imposed segregation came about in orderly 
fashion, through the courts, from the lowest 
to the highest. Our appeal was based upon 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. It was made after 58 years of 
enduring the grossly unequal “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine laid down in 1896. It came 
after decades of patience and of reliance on 
morality and justice. It came slowly, step 
by step. 

It came without violence, terror, or assassi- 
nation. No bombs were thrown. No, school 
shacks were burned down. No Jim Crow 
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trains were dynamited. What was then the 
law of the land was not defied. 

The Negro citizens of the land made the 
most of their circumstances. They got what 
education they could for their children. 
They made out with little or no public rec- 
reation. When they traveled they endured 
insult and physical assaults. They took such 
jobs as they could get at such wages as they 
were paid. They lived where they were 
herded. They were barred from the ballot 
boxes on election day. They abided by the 
kind of justice they received in the courts. 
They served their country in a Jim Crow 
army. They were victims of the bestial crime 
of lynching. However, this blanket of in- 
equality and oppression did not completely 
smother the struggle for human rights. 
Time after time the challenge was met with 
steadfastness and courage, even in,the face 
of disheartening odds. The valiant free- 
dom fighters for civil rights became inspiring 
heroes for our time. 

The May 17 decision, then, was a new 
emancipation. At last Negroes were to be 
recognized as citizens and the States were 
forbidden to set them off by law, solely be- 
cause of race, in public education and else- 
where. In Montgomery the people caught 
the meaning of the hour and struck a 
mighty spiritual blow for human dignity. 

On the public-school question, 9 States 
and the District of Columbia have either 
completed desegregation or have made a 
beginning. But 8 States have defied the Na- 
tion’s highest Court and have refused to be- 
gin in good faith, with all deliberate speed, 
to comply with its ruling. In these States 
privately organized groups have exerted eco- 
nomic pressure upon Negro citizens who 
have simply asked obedience to the Supreme 
Court. Men and women have been fired 
from their jobs. Merchants have been re- 
fused credit and goods. Parmers have been 
denied loans. 

The governments of these States have 
joined the assault on democracy by moving 
to put the National Association for the. Ad- 
vancement of Colored People owt of business. 
While the NAACP is the declared target of 
these actions, the true victims are the white 
and Negro citizens who are thereby re- 
stricted in the exercise of their right to 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and 
petition, and freedom to seek redress of 
grievances through the courts. 

In view of the historic role the association 
has played in the life of the American 
Negroes, the attack upon it becomes a very 
special and particular one upon the con- 
stitutional rights of Negro citizens. Abridg- 
ing the basic rights of citizens is in itself 
a high crime; but depriving them of the 
agency through which they have sought, in 
the courts, to secure these very rights is 
shameful compounding of the felony. It 
makes a mockery of citizenship. 

The law enforcement agencies of these 
States have permitted violence to be visited 
upon individuals and institutions which 
oppose segregation. Ministers have been 
arrested, threatened, and shot. Churches 
and homes have been bombed. Schoolchil- 
dren have been threatened by mobs. 

Accompanying all this has been a cam- 

of racial slander of the most vicious 
and reprehensible nature, typified by char- 


gress by 
defiance of the Supreme 
policy. The avowed purpose is either 
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whittle it down to nothing, or to xj « 
altogether. 7 

One hundred years ago, in the Dred s,,., 
decision, it was held that the Constit,:;.. 
did not include Negroes in its protect..." 
the rights of citizens. Even though « ». 
was fought and the Constitution amendeq 
some States today are seeking to wipe out 
history and to restore to force the Dred so... 
decision of 1857. 7 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, thi; is a 
Nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated tp 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” We believe its people treasure the 
heritage of equality before the law. They 
uphold this principle because they know that 
every man, whatever his race, religion or 
station, must be free if our Nation is to re. 
main strong. 

We believe Americans are deeply religioy; 
and wish to order their lives and their coun. 
try according to the great moral truths t 
be found in our common religious heritage 

As the Founding Americans prayed {o 
strength and wisdom in the wilderness of , 
new land, as the slaves and their descendant; 
prayed for emancipation and human dignity 
as men of every color and clime in time of 
crisis have sought Divine guidance, so wa 
now, in these troubled and momentous years, 
call upon all who love justice and dignity 
and liberty, who leve their country, and who 
love mankind, to join in a prayer pilgrimage 
to Washington on May 17, 1957, where we 
shall renew our strength, communicate our 
unity, and rededicate our efforts, firmly but 
peaceably, to the attainment of freedom, 

A. Puiip RANDOLPH, 

President, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, CIO. 
Rev. MartIn LUTHER KING., Jr., 

President, Southern Leaders Conference. 

Roy WILKINS, 

Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


Spectat New York CHurRcH MOosir.izaTIon 

Church mobilizer: The Reverend David N. 
Licorish, New York, N. Y. 

New York City: The Reverend Claude L. 
Franklyn, chairman, New York Committee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bronx organizer: The Reverend George L. 
Payne, Bronx, N. Y. 

Fares New York to Washington, D. C., and 
return: Bus, $5; train, $9.50. 


Polish Constitution Day, May 3, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
pause today to celebrate the 166th anni- 
yersary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution May 3,1791. ‘This is an im- 
portant date in the history of Poland. 
It marks the beginning of modern Po- 
land with a limited monarchy, ministe- 
rial responsibility, and biennial parlia- 
ments. Much of the obstructive ma- 
chinery of the old system was abolished 
and invidious class distinctions were 
done away with. Absolute religious tol- 
eration was established. No sooner was 
it adopted, however, than it was ovel- 
thrown by the force of invading Russian 
armies. Since then, Poland has know? 
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jittle freedom except for the period be- 
tween the two World Wars. ‘Today we 
jook forward to the time when Poland 
may again know true freedom. 

For the last 13 years, since the Red 
army “jiberated” Poland from the Nazi 
forces, the Soviet Union has dominated 
the Polish government. It has been a 
Russian satellite. Soviet planners have 
directed the economy, leading the nation 
to near . The Polish econ- 
omy was made completely dependent on 
Russia, both for markets and machinery 
parts. Production of consumer goods 
was curtailed in order to build more 
heavy machinery for exports to Soviet 
Russia. The people lost all incentive to 
work, fer the benefits of their labor 
helped only their Soviet overlords. Com- 
munist attempts to collectivize the farms 
failed. It is reported that the independ- 
ent-minded Polish peasants resisted col- 
lectivization so stubbornly that some 80 
percent remained individual farmers de- 
spite all the pressures applied by the gov- 
ernment. Russian teachers shaped the 
educational system to teach communism 
and stamp out the Polish love of liberty 
and Christian faith. But after 13 years 
itis manifestly clear that the most strin- 
gent Soviet efforts have failed complete- 
ly. The vast majority of the Polish peo- 
ple are united in their hatred for Soviet 
oppression and Soviet communism. We 
have seen testimonies to this resistance 
in the Poznan uprising last June and in 
the revolution of October 1956. 

Poland now stands in a perilous and 
uncertain position on the road between 


slavery and freedom. The question of | 


whether the “‘nationalist’’ regime head- 
ed by Mr. Gomulka will further increase 
the freedoms of the Polish people or be 
swallowed up by the Soviet Union is one 
which none of us can answer now. Mr. 
Gomulka is a Communist and could not 
be classed as a champion of democracy 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination. 
He is not a new embodiment of the spirit 
of the constitution of 1791, except that 
he too appears to seek the independence 
of his native land from Russian control. 
Collectivization has been. stopped, re- 
ligious instruction is again given in the 
schools to those who desire it, and the 
Polish people supported his government 
in the semifree elections held this Jan- 
uary. But Gomulka has signed an 
agreement with Hussia that permits the 
continued stationing of Red troops on 
Polish soil and he is not seeking to re- 
nounce the Warsaw Pact. Still, it is 
reported that the Soviets are seeking to 
oust Gomulka and replace him with a 
lackey similar to the Hungarian, Janos 
Kadar. 

The question of how much freedom 
Gomulka will really establish in Polahd 
and whether he can continue to resist 
Soviet domination is a particularly diffi- 
cult one for Americans today. The 
Gomulka regime has requested substan- 
tial foreign aid credits from the United 
States. If Russia reasserted her control 
over Poland, our aid would really be aid 
to Russia. On the other hand, many are 
convinced that if United States loans 
proved effective in relieving some of the 
most pressing economic difficulties in 
Poland today, it would enable the Go- 
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mulka government to break away from 
Russia to an even greater extent. This 
would give inspiration to the peoples liv- 
ing under all the other satellite govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe. It could show 
a way to peaceful liberation, by evolu- 
tion, however slow it may be. 

Reports in the newspapers indicate 
that President Eisenhower favors grant- 
ing a loan to the Gomulka regime, though 
@ much smaller one than it has request- 
ed. All of us who love freedom and who 
have watched from afar the past oppres- 
sion of the Polish people will join in the 
hope that if this step is taken, it will lead 
toward the eventual realization of full 
freedom for Poland. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row is Poland’s national day, com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
adoption on May 3, 1791, of one of the 
first European constitutions based on 
democratic and progressive principles. 
Because of recent events in Poland and 
Hungary the celebration of Poland’s na- 
tional holiday assumes special impor- 
tance this year. 

Since the Poznan uprising in June and 
the bloodless Gomulka revoultion of last 
October, the whole basis of Soviet control 
in Poland has been. challenged. When 
taken in conjunction with the heroic ef- 


forts of the Hungarian freedom fight- 


ers, these events assume major historical 
significance. Communist claims to have 
won the allegiance of the peoples of the 
subjugated nations of central and east- 
ern Europe have been shown to be false. 

For Poland, as for the other countries 
of eastern Europe, Communist rule has 
brought economic ruin; the forced collec- 
tivization of agriculture has resulted in 
dismal failure, and attempts to win the 
loyalty of the youth workers and intel- 
lectuals have been openly repudiated. 
It is obvious that the vast majority of 
Poles are wholeheartedly opposed to So- 
viet control of Poland’s foreign policy, to 
Communist dictatorship as a form of 


“ government, end to the teachings of 


Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. The present 
Warsaw government has brought a cer- 
tain degree of liberalization and has 
sought to put Poland on a more equal 
footing in dealing with the Soviet Union. 
The path to a free and democratic Poland 
remains a long and hazardous one, but 
those who know the Polish people have 
no doubt that this is the path which they 
will courageously seek to follow. | 

It is of more than mere symbolic sig- 
nificance that the Soviets for years pro- 
hibited the celebration of Poland’s na- 
tional day on May 3, substituting for it 
the hated July 10 anniversary of Po- 
land’s subjugation by the Soviet Union. 
This year the present Warsaw govern- 
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ment has not dared restore May 3 as a 
formal national holiday, but it has de- 
clared that the Polish people may com- 
memorate it privately. This compromise 
is typical of the precarious balance which 
the Gomulka regime must maintain in 
its efforts to attain greater freedom and 
liberalization for Poland without pro- 
voking Russian antagonism beyond the 
breaking point. 

Developments in Poland in this crucial 
period are of grave importance both for 
the West and for the Soviet Union. The 
continuing unrest and discontent in Po- 
land indicate the demand for further 
reforms. Already collectivization of ag- 
riculture has ceased and 80 percent of 
the collective farms have been dissolved, 
craftsmen have been allowed to return 
to their private trades, and small shops 
under private operation are now permis- 
sible. The new leadership has also come 
to more satisfactory terms with the 
Catholic church; however, as the re- 
cently released Cardinal Wyszyski has 
pointed out the Polish people must show 
patience and endurance. Poland is still 
encircled by Soviet Army divisions, and 
the West is in no position to help the 
Poles achieve their aims by resort to 
armed force. 

The Polish nation does, however, look 
to the West and particularly to America 
for political, moral and economic sup- 
port. Continued interest on our part 
will bring nearer the long-awaited day 
of complete Polish liberation by peaceful 
means. 

The Iron Curtain which has split Eu- 
rope for over a decade shows clear signs 
of rusting away. The efforts of the 
Polish people to maintain constant pres- 
sure on the remaining Soviet bonds of 
slavery are being closely watched by the 
other subjugated peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. To aid these peoples 
in their difficult struggle for freedom 
the United States must follow a policy of 
constructive and imaginative leadership. 





The War Against Our Immigration Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, has to his very great 
credit the enactment of the so-called 
Walter-McCarran Act. In recent weeks, 
this law has been the target of many 
groups who would repeal our immigra- 
tion law. Mr. WALTER himself has been 
the recipient of many unfair attacks by 
these people. 

Mr. Speaker, in the April 20 issue of 
Human Events our colleague submitted 
an article entitled “The War Against Our 
Immigration Law.” He stated that this 
drive to repeal our immigration law was 
spearheaded by Communists, their fellow 
travelers and others. Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I am including the 
article for insertion in the Recorp as-it 
is a very important statement by a man 
who helped to write the law and whose 
only objective, as I see it, is to protect 
American citizens against unlimited im- 
migration. This law must not be re- 
pealed. 
THe War Acarnst Our IMMIGRATION LAW 


(By Hon. Prancis E. Watter, of 
Pennsy!vania) 


Spearheaded by the Communists, their 
fellow travelers, congressional liberals and 
spokesmen for the so-called ethnic minority 
blocs, the assault on America’s immigration 
system is increasing in intensity every 
month. Attempts to amend or abolish the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—generally 
referred to as the Walter-McCarran Act— 
have become standard operating procedure 
at every session of Congress since passage of 
the act in 1952. 

In the closing hours of the Congress last 
year, those who are bent on wrecking our 
protective immigration system came within 
a hair’s breadth of accomplishing their job 
of destruction. On the very last 2ay of the 
session, Senators ARTHUR WATKINS and 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, in an unprecedented move, 
appended to a routine bill a series of amend- 
ments which would have demolished the 
national origins quota system and opened 
the floodgates. These amendments were 
rushed through the Senate without custom- 
ary hearings and without commi' ee reports. 

In fact, these amendments had not even 
been printed when they were passed and 
sent to the House of Representatives—where 
the wheels had been greased to slip them 
by in the final rush before adjournment. 
Amendments of this sort are invariably 
sent to the appropriate committee before 
submission to the House. In this particular 
case, however, the amendments were sent 
over after the House Judiciary Committee 
had held its last meeting of the session. 
As chairman of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee in the House, I was able to head off 
adoption of these amendments only by per- 
sistent effort as the clock was ticking off 
the closing moments of that body. 

These amendments, which have again been 
introduced in the present Congress, contain 
provisions which would open every valve 
the Walter-McCarran Act furnishes for con- 
trolling the number and caliber of aliens 
gaining admission to our shores. If the 
provisions of these amendments are adopted, 
the net result will be (1) destruction of our 
national origins immigration system which 
gears the flow of immigration for maximum 
assimilation and for the preservation of our 
cultural integrity; (2) increase of total an- 
nual immigration from around 230,000 to 
well in excess of 600,000; and (3) emascula- 
tion of the chief screening and security 
safeguards of the present law. 

Moreover, unless the rank and file of 
patriotic citizens—at the crossroads of 
America—demand of their Senators and 
Congressmen that they vote against these 
weakening amendments, they are likely to be 
adopted in response to the mounting clamor 
of leftist organizations. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
recently disclosed that the Communist party 
has created over 180 organizations for the 
purpose of bringing grassroots pressure 
on the Congress to destroy the Walter- 
McCarran Act. At the recent convention of 
the Communist party in New York City, 
the destruction of this law was one of the 
two legislative objectives .on which the 
twenty-odd-theusand Communist agents in 
this country were ordered to concentrate 
during this year. 

The Walter-McCarran Immigration Act, 
the result of 4% years of painstaking re- 
search and exhaustive hearings, represents 
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the simplification and codifying of 148 dif- 
ferent immigration and naturalization laws. 
It has two chief purposes: (1) To insure that 
the citizens of the United States—whatever 
their ancestry—will form a true nation, not a 
hodgepodge of unassimilated ethnic minority 
groups; and (2) to keep from our shores 
criminals, Communists, and other subver- 
sives. 

To understand what danger lies in the 
current proposals to change this law, it is 


necessary to tand just what the Wal- 
ter-McCarran provides, and the prin- 
ciples it embodies. 

The tion and Nationality Act 


(Public Law 414, 82d Cong.) became law on 
June 26, 1952, over the veto of President 
Truman. Congress overrode Truman’s veto 
by a vote of 278 to 113 in the House, and a 
vote of 57 to 26 in the Senate. As those 
figures suggest, the passage was a “biparti- 
san” effort. It was a faithful concensus of 
national sentiment on the subject of immi- 
gration. 


Until Congress stamped its decisive ap- 
proval on the Walter-McCarran Act, Amer- 
ican immigration law was a snarl of sepa- 
rately enacted, and in many cases conflict- 
ing, statutes. Numerous injustices, such as 
racial exclusion, resulted from this tangle. 
On the other hand, many aliens were ad- 
mitted who should have been kept out. One 
of the gravest weaknesses in our old laws 
was the fact that our immigration and 
naturalization policy were not coordinated. 
The result of this failing was that ethnic 
blocs grew up within our country, estranged 
from. the society about them. Such en- 
claves are notoriously easy pickings for un- 
scrupulous politicians, and often prove fer- 
tile ground for the seeds of Communist agi- 
tation. 

The Communist question is, in many ways, 
the most serious that the Walter-McCarran 
Act is designed to handle..Prof. Louis 
Budenz testified before the Senate Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee that the “general world 
pattern pursued by the Kremlin” shows that 
“* * * the direct responsibility shall be in 
the hands of aliens in any respective coun- 
try in which operations are carried on. It is 
the fixed design of Moscow to employ aliens 
in the most responsible positions in every 
country. This assures that nostalgia and 
patriotism may be reduced to the minimum. 
* * * The native Communist leader, there- 
fore, is always under the control of a superior, 
who is an aljen, or an ex-alien, the latter 
having received his citizenship merely in 
order to serve the Kremlin more effectively.” 

This is, obviously, a common sense measure 
by the Communists. - While I am convinced 
that the vast majority of our naturalized 
citizens are loyal Americans, I think it is 
apparent that immigrants ,coming to our 
shores with prior loyalties, can function as 
subversives with less emotional stress than 


native-born citizens. The shrewdness of the. 


Communists in exploiting this fact is borne 
out by this startling information: analysis 
of approximately 5,000 of the more militant 
members of the Communist Party revealed 
that 91.5 percent were either of foreign birth, 


- married to persons of foreign birth, or born 


of foreign parents. Over half traced their 
origins to Russia and the satellite countries. 
It is beyond question, therefore, that prior 
loyalties, in the form of cultural and emo- 
tional commitments, are used to advantage 
by the Communists. 

To combat this grave danger, the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act incorporated pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
enabling immigration authorities to screen 
out subversive elements. ‘The immigration 
law now provides for of alien 
Communists, and cancellation of the citizen- 
ship of naturalized Communists who ob- 
tained citizenship fraudulently. It also 
tightens up procedures for screening out 
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criminals, prostitutes, narcotic-addicts, and 
the like. é: 

The method devised for achieving maxi. 
mum assimilation of aliens admitteq ~and 
minimum politicking—is called the national 
origins quota system. This formula was jn. 
troduced in the Immigration Act of 1924, ang 
has been retained in the present law. |; 
provides that the annual quota for any | 
of the 85 major quota areas shall equa) one. 
sixth of 1 percent of the number of inhap). 
tants of. the United States, computed fro, 
the 1920 census, originating in that are, 
The total number of quota immigrants now 
admissible each year is 154,657. Addition. 
ally, a substantial number of nonquota im. 
migrants are admitted each year. These jp. 
clude husbands, wives, and children of Amer. 
ican citizens and natives of independen; 
countries of the W; Hemisphere. Thera 
is no numerical tation on the entrance 
of nonquota immigrants, and their numbers 
swell the ranks of immigrants coming to this 
country to well over 225,000 annually. 

In the fiscal year 1956, the United State, 
admitted 321,625 immigrants—people who 
took up permanent residence in this coun. 
try. Of this number, 232,315 were admitteg 
under our regular immigration laws ang 
89,310 were admitted under the so-calleq 
Refugee Relief Act, which is in reality only 
a device for admission of more aliens into 
this country through the back door. These 
figures represent substantial increases over 
fiscal year 1955, and the trend indicates that 
the pressure upon our immigration system 
will increase proportionately each year. 

The national origins system is vilified, in 
the chant of the immigration hucksters, as 
racist, bigoted, and reactionary. These accu- 
sations are summed up in the classic phrase 
of the demagog bidding for minority bloc 
votes: the national origins system, it is 
charged, makes second-class citizens of im- 

ts. ; 

All of these accusations are false. The 
Walter-McCarran Act is, in many essential 
respects, the most liberal immigration law in 
the world. The charge of racism is especially 
ludicrous. The truth is that this immigra- 
tion statute removed, for the first time, racial 
bars to immigration. The quotas for Asiatic 
countries are now determined by the same 
formula as those for European countries, i.e., 
according to the proportion that their group 
in our country bears to the total population. 
Congressman WALTER H. JupD, an acknowl- 
edged authority on the Far East, has said that 
“this law removes, at one stroke, the remain- 
ing racial discriminations in our nationality 
and immigration laws which have so greatly 
contributed to ill feeling in many parts of the 
world.” 

The culminating charge, that the national 
origins system creates second-class citizens, 
is the most hypocritical of all. A second- 
class citizen we are informed, is someone who 
is denied opportunities open to the rest of 
society, and who is thereby placed on un- 
equal footing with his fellow citizens. The 
national origins system produces no such 
Tesults. In fact, it is the expressed purpose 
of that system to make sure that all new 
citizens, by assimilation into society, are 
given equal opportunities, and are placed on 
an equal footing with everyone else. On the 
other hand, it is those who thrive on ma- 
nipulated ethnic votes, who want, desper- 
ately, to create second-class citizens. These 
vote hucksters want to build up blocs whose 
interests are cut off from those of the country 
at large. Isolated from many of the main 
issues that are vital to the United States, 
these bocs are perfect material for the politi- 
cal demagodg. 

The political impulse behind many of the 
attacks on the national origins system ca0 
be seen when we inspect the proposed «ltcr- 
natives. The chief substitute which has, 
from time to time, been proposed is the un!- 
fied quota system. Under this system, 2d- 
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would not be decided on an auto- 
missions basis. Rather, the 








change is roughly one from a gov- 
t of laws to a government of men. 
It would instantly convert immigration from 
a policy conducted in the national interest 
to a policy directed by political greed—in 
which each pressure group would strive to 
make its particular influence felt, and in 
which the demagogs would attempt to jam 
through blocs of immigrants representing 
just so many captive votes. The national 
origins system is the only impartial method 
of quota allocations ever devised. In the 
explosive context of immigration, setting 
up a system free of political conniving is a 
major job in itself. 

The na origins controversy boils 
down to : Is there such a thing as the 
United States? Do the American people 
have a culture which unites them as a na- 
tion? If we are to judge by results, the 
answer to these questions has to be “yes.” 
There is something about America which 
has made it great and strong, and which has 
made it and kept it free, although—in my 
opinion—it has nothing to do with race or 
superiority or inferiority. Rather, it is a 
matter of basic ideology, cultural attitudes, 
of a common heritage. That we are a na- 
tion of immigrants is indeed a part of that 
heritage, but the emphasis in that phrase 
is on the word “nation.’’ We are immi- 
grants who have fused into ane people, with 
one national loyalty—to the United States 
of America. 

This country cam continue in its great 
traditions only if its citizens understand 
and believe in them. New citizens, there- 
fore, must be brought in by a pattern and 
in degrees which will allow them to become 
a true part of American life. Immigration 
which contradicts this pattern or which ex- 
ceeds those degrees is a disservice to the 
immigrant and our society alike. 

As part of the clipping away of the nation- 
al origins system, it is proposed that the 
base year—1920—chosen for establishing the 
total number of admissible quota immi- 
grants, be changed to 1950. This one 
amendment, if enacted, would not only in- 
crease the quotas by about 85,000 annually, 
but would change the entire complexion of 
the cultural composition of immigration to 
this country. Because of numerous special 
enactments (such as the displaced persons 
law and the Refugee Relief Act) and a dis- 
proportionate use of quotas by natives of 
certain countries, the flow of immigration 
during the last several years has not been 
patterned to maintain the cultural balance 
of our population. 

Another pending amendment is to apply 
the unused portion from large quotas to the 
ee lists for small quotas. By complete- 
yr 
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1. It is proposed that a Board of Visa 
Appeals be established to review consular 
decisions granting or withholding visas, with 
its decisions in turn subject to judicial re- 
view. This means that immigration to the 
United States would assume the status of an 
adjudicable right of aliens, rather than a 
privilege. 

‘2. Under the present law, the consular of- 
ficers may refuse to issue a visa if they have 
reason to believe that an alien seeks to enter 
the United States for purposes detrimental to 
the welfare or security of the country. It 
is proposed that the consular officers be 
forced to establish in court their grounds for 
refusal. Again, this makes immigration a 
right, rather than privilege. It would also 
force the Government, at the demand of an 
alien, to disclose secret security information. 

3. It is urged that broad discretionary 
power be vested in the Attorney General to 
admit aliens—outside the quotas—-when he 
deems it in the public interest, and to 
permit aliens who have illegally entered the 
country to remain here permanently. The 
net effect of such provisions would be to open 
a huge gap in our immigration laws and to 
put a premium on illegal entry, when there 
are an estimated 3 to 5 million aliens illegally 
in the United States already. 

4. The Walter-McCarran Act provides that 
an alien who has received, in the United 
States, pardon for a crime is exempt from 
deportation. It is proposed that this bene- 
fit include those pardoned for crimes by 
other countries. Such a provision, of course, 
would place power over immigration to the 
United States, in such cases, in the hands 
of foreign governments. 

5. The present law stipulates that natural- 
ized citizens who return to their homeland 
and establish residence for 3 years, or who 
establish residence in some other country 
for 5, lose their citizenship. It is proposed 
that such residence abroad should not be 
cause for loss of citizenship. The effect of 
this proposal would be to confer upon aliens 
the benefits of American citizenship, and 
then to permit them to evade the duties of 
citizenship. ; 

Analysis of these and literally dozens of 
other pending amendments reveals a common 
thread: they all aim to subordinate the 
interests of the United States to the interests 
of other countries and their citizens. This is, 
in fact, the major theme of diatribes against 
the Walter-McCarran Act. It is asserted that 
Europe, Asia, and almost every country in the 
world, are suffering from too many people, 
and too little wealth. Therefore, they say, 
it is the “duty” of the United States to ac- 
cept the population surplus of other nations, 
irrespective of their assimilability or our own 
population problems. 

This is not the philosophy by which I have 
been guided in my career in the Congress. 
I believe that the first duty of an elected rep- 
resentative of the American people is to serve 
his own country. It is quite true that the 
population of the world; like the popula- 
tion of the United States, is expanding 
rapidly. Europe’s surplus population alone 
is estimated at 79 million. The Far East is a 
vast sea of humanity with a combined popu- 
lation totaling almost a billion people. To 
suppose that the United States, through its 
immigration policy, “an cure the: problems 
presented by such masses of people is sheer 
folly. If we should open wide the’ flood- 
gates to receive humanity's surplus, we would 
not improve the lot of the underprivileged 
countries of the world. We would only suc- 
ceed in dragging ourselves down closer to 
their level. 

While other nations of the world may, 
through envy or misunderstanding, want us 
to follow such a policy, they would suffer 
from it as much aS we. For it is only as 
long as the United States remains strong and 
free that it can hold back the tide of com- 
munism. If we go under, they will go with 
us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J..FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4 Rhode Island will be celebrating the 
anniversary of its freedom. One hun- 
dred and eighty-one years ago the bells 
tolled for the brare people of Rhode 
Island, granting them their independ- 
ence from their mother country, Great 
Britain. 

In course of time, events are over- 
looked and personal sufferings unre- 
lated. But, these brave colonists en- 
dured such inequities with a strong de- 
termination to shake themselves of this 
yoke. True to the tradition of democ- 
racy the people imposed their will upon 
the legislators of the time to act, and 
swiftly, to rid themselves of the rule of a 
tyrannical-ancestor. It was on the 4th 
of May 1776, that the Rhode Island As- 
sembly adopted the resolution renounc- 
ing allegiance to the British King. This 
act was the initial spark of freedom that 
fired the Congress of the United States 
to take similar action 2 months later. 

Although Rhode Islanders have al- 
ways been noted for their individual ini- 
tiative and independence, the people of 
the State have stood together when they 
knew their cause was just. Rhode Island 
was the first of the 13 colonies to declare 
complete independence of Great Britain, 
and it was the last to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, refraining until it. felt that 
certain inequities had been corrected. 

The events which led up to these de- 
velopments were hard pills to swallow by 
this little colony. Colonial resentment 
found expression in a series of incidents, 
many of which occurred in Rhode Island. 
As early as 1764 Newporters climaxed a 
riot with crewmen of the British schoon- 
er St. John by firing upon the vessel with 
cannons. The following year a Newport 
mob, angered by impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, seized and burned one of 
the boats of the British vessel Maidstone. 
Most famous in this series of incidents 
was the burning of the British revenue 
schooner Gaspee. 

The colonial spirit of independency 
was the rock on which Britain’s North 
American empire was finally wrecked. 
Accustomed for more than a generation 
to little or no taxation, and to nearly 
complete freedom in the management of 
their internal affairs, the colonists were 
disposed to resent every British attempt 
to strengthen colonial administration. 

In 1774 Rhode Island gave support to 
the calling of the Continental Congress, 
naming as delegates the former political 
rivals Stephen Hopkins and Samuel 
Ward. In 1775, upon receipt of the news 
of Concord and Lexington, the general 
assembly created an army of observa- 
tion—most of the troops later joined 

Washington’s Continental Army. The 
same year the assembly commissioned its 
own navy, consisting of two units, to pro- 
tect the colony’s trade. Before the year 
was out, this force had attacked and 
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captured a vessel of the Royal Navy. On 
May 4, 1776, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly climaxed its program of re- 
sistance by formally declaring its free- 
dom from Britain. This action, taken 
2 months before the Declaration of In- 
dependence at Philadelphia, made 
Rhode Island the first sovereign State 
established by Europeans in the New 
World. 

Mr. Speaker, in keeping with our great 
past, Rhode Island will celebrate its sec- 
ond annual Heritage Week this year over 
a 10-day period, from May 3 to 12. 
Events honoring our historic inheritance 
are being scheduled and will include 
pageants, ceremonies, exhibits, and open- 
house invitations on a statewide scale, 
including many of our most treasured 
historic sites and shrines. 

The heritage of Rhode Island is a con- 
tinuing thing, a patrimony passed on 
from generation to generation. New 
honors, new accomplishments, new dis- 
coveries—all are based upon that devo- 
tion to liberty and integrity that was 
implicit in the founding of our State. 
The many industries that make Rhode 
Island renowned today had their begin- 
nings in the humble crafts of our State’s 
settlers. The culture of Rhode Island 
is the contribution of those made wel- 
come by this State’s tradition of freedom 
of conscience. Our schools and univer- 
sities stem from the love of learning that 
distinguished Roger Williams and his 
followers. 

Many illustrious names are woven 
into the fabric of Rhode Island history: 
Roger Williams, William Blackstone, 
John Clarke, and William Coddington, 
John and Moses Brown, Gen. Nathaniel 
Green, Stephen and Esek Hopkins, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Gilbert Stuart, 
John Goddard, Peter Harrison, and 
Samuel Slater. These and many more 
have helped to make our Nation strong 
and secure and have contributed to its 
economy and culture. 


Kentucky Judge Exposes “Legal Railroad- 
ing” in Our Mental Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a letter written to the Honorable 
Basil H. Pollitt by Lawrence 8S. Grau- 
man, judge of the Jefferson circuit court 
of Louisville, Ky., which gives a vivid 
account of how people are arbitrarily 
committed to mental institutions with- 
out being given their constitutional right 
or “due process of law,” and other prac- 
tices which appear to be common 
throughout the Nation, judging from 
reports I have had, under which persons 
who are not insane are nevertheless 
confined in institutions or mental hos- 
pitals. 

In view of the fact that I have intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 98, 
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now in the Rules Committee, which pro- 
vides for a thorough investigation of all 
mental health programs being currently 
promoted, I believe the facts brought 
forth in Judge Grauman’s letter will 
prove of interest to my colleagues, and 
to all others who are interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of persons being thus 
“railroaded”: 
May 22, 1956. 


The Honorable Basi H. Po.uitt, 
DeLand, Fla. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of May 8, 
1956, and read with interest the copy of 
the Cross which you enclosed. 

You have requested a letter from me out- 
lining the facts relative to sityations which 
I have encountered as circuit judge where 
persons charged with being mentally ill are 
committed to State institutions without the 
safeguards provided for by law being fol- 
lowed. 

Until 1954 all mental inquests were held in 
the criminal branch of the Jefferson circuit 
court (there being nine judges of the Jeffer- 
son cricuit court—5 common law, 2 chancery 
and 2 criminal). Some of the good citizens 
of Jefferson County interested in improy- 
ing the conditions existing at our State 
mental institutions requested that the five 
common law judges alternate in presid- 
ing at mental inquests. In the spring of 
1954 this new policy was inaugurated. I 
was astounded to find that a system was 
being used which did not afford due 
process to the defendants in the mental 
health cases. The Kentucky Revised Stat- 
utes provide for a presiding judge to ap- 
point a member of the bar to represent and 


protect the interests of the defendant.. 


KRS 202.050. The practice had been fol- 
lowed of appointing any attorney who hap- 
pened to be in court the day the hearing 
came up, and thus the attorney had not 
previously conferred with the defendant to 
ascertain whether the defendant had a de- 
fense and wanted any witnesses summoned 
on his behalf. 

ERS 202.130 provides that the presence of 
the defendant can be dispensed with if the 
oral testimony or the affidavits of two physi- 
cians who examined him contain the state- 
ment that they have examined him and that 
they believe his condition is such that it 
would be unsafe or unwise to bring him into 
court. I found that for an extended period 
of time prior to the common law judge pre- 
siding at the inquests defendants who were 
temporarily detained either in the psychi- 
atric ward of the Louisville General Hospital 
or at the Central State Hospital in Jefferson 
County were never produced at the trial, but 
that either the two doctors who examined 
the defendant testified or sent affidavits 
that it would be unsafe or unwise to bring 
the defendant into court. ; 

The Kentucky law provides for detention 
of the defendant pending a final trial where 
certain conditions exist, such as where a 
person has been arrested on a warrant based 
on an affidavit that the defendant is violent 
and dangerous; also where, in accordance 
with the statute, that person has been com- 
mitted for 35 days for observation. 

As a result of some newspaper publicity, I 
started receiving letters from inmates at 
Central State Hospital who claimed they 
had been committed without ever being per- 
sonally summoned or personally present at 
the trial. I examined the files pertaining 
to some of these cases and was astonished 
to find that in many instances the defendant 
was not personally served and was not in 
court at the trial, but that the physician or 
person in charge of the defendant had been 
served. In a few instances I found that no 
process of any nature or description had been 
served on the physician or person. having 
charge of the defendant or upon the de- 
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fendant, and that the defendant had no 
been personally present at the tri) oa 

After making an exhaustive research p» 
the law, I came to the conclusion tha; .,.. 
though the wording of the Kentucky state 
warranted the interpretation tha: the Pe: 
fendant did not have to be persona|!y se . 
as long as the physician or person ha ving tan 
in charge and the nearest relative wa. oer ved 
a judgment rendered adjudicating +), ~ 
fendant to be a person of unsound +... 
under these circumstances, and wher 
defendant was not personally in c. ur 
absolutely void—the defendant h . 
denied due process of law. 


© the 
t, Was 
aving been 
I further came 


‘ to the conclusion after reading nur 


criminal Cases, some from the Supreme 
of the United States, where an attorney had 
not been appointed in proper time jo repre. 
sent a defendant charged with crime. that 
unless the attorney appointed for ihe ge. 
fendant in a mental inquest proceeding wal 
appointed prior to the trial and actually 
went out and interviewed the defendan; 
™ defendant was being denied due process 
of law. 


ERS 202.120 dealing with the 35-day com. 
mitmient for observation, provides that i; 
within 30 days after admission by court order 
the institution finds that the person is ip. 
sane (phychotic), a certificate to that eftect 
shall be furnished and the inquest shal! be 
held without appointing examiuers (ty, 
physicians), who are appointed by the court, 
to examine the defendant. KES 202.19) 
further provides: “And the court, instead of 
appointing examiners as provided for under 
ERS 202.100, shall admit as evidence the 
ane above referred to in this subsec- 

on.” 


I have refused to permit any final hearing 
to be had where the evidence as to the de- 
fendant’s mental illness was solely the cer- 
tificate provided for by KRS 202.120, which 
certificate has generally been in the form of 
a@ joint affidavit of the two physicians from 
the mental hospital that the defendant is in- 
sane (psychotic). I do not see how an 
attorney appointed to represent a defendant 
could cross-examine a joint affidavit or a 
certificate, and therefore I believe that a de- 
fendant is being denied due process of law 
where he is not personally present in court 
and where the two doctors from the hospital 
where the defendant was committed for ob- 
servation do not appear in person and give 
their testimony but send in a joint affidavit 
in the form of a certificate. 

I personally believe that the presence of 
the defendant should not be dispensed with 
unless at least one doctor appears in person 
before the jury at the inquest and gives 
facts and not conclusions showing why it 
would be unsafe or unwise to bring the 
defendant into court. 

I realize the difficult situation which con- 
fronts ‘some of the honest, conscientious 
psychiatrists connected with either the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospitals or the Cen- 
tral and other State hospitals. In many 
instances the defendant is violent and upset, 
and the service of a summons on the de- 
fendant might have an adverse effect and 
the interview of the defendant by 4n 4t- 
torney appointed might excite the defendant. 
However, under the law a defendant is pre- 
sumed to be sane until he is in a proper 
judicial adjudicated to be insane; 
and in view of the 14th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which provides that 
no person shall be denied his liberty with- 
out due process of law, I have consistently 
refused to permit any case to be tried before 
me unless the defendant was personally 
served or was present in court, and unless 
the attorney appointed to defend the de- 
fendant has had the opportunity to inter: 
view the defendant in before the 
trial, and unless there is competent medic! 
testimony given orally before the court and 
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ury at the mental inquest proceeding. 
yam pleased to state that I have-gotten co- 
ration from the psychiatrists at the Vet- 
eae Hospital and from the superintendent 
at the Central State Hospital. However, from 
nal investigation I have found that 
pars are numerous senile persons who have 
reviously been committed to a State mental 
pospital where there has been absolutely no 
compliance with the due process of law clause 
and where such are not insane but 
troublesome and their children or other 
members or their families have been re- 
sponsible for their incarceration in a State 
mental hospital. 
I believe that the public is being alerted 
to the situations which have existed in the 
with reference to defendants being ad- 
judicated of unsound mind where such de- 
fendants were not accorded the protection 
of the due process clause, and that in the 
future there will be fewer instances of de- 
fendants being committed to mental insti- 
tutions without the defendants’ rights being 
securely guarded under the due process 


“onfortunately the victims of these situa- 
tions where due process of law has been de- 
nied are generally humble people without 
influence and without finances, and there- 
fore very little attention has been paid to 
their plight. I trust that you and your as- 
sociates will pursue your efforts to safe- 
guard the rights of those charged with being 
mentally ill and will thus bring about a 
better understanding of the strict require- 
ments of the law and of both the Federal 
and State constitutions with reference to 
mental health proceedings. 
Yours very truly, 
Lawrence S. GRAUMAN, 
Judge, Jefferson Circuit Court, Com- 
mon Pleas Branch, Fifth Division. 

We rest our case. A respected and emi- 
nent judge has spoken. Dynamite has ex- 
ploded. Legal railroading is no longer a 
myth—it is an established fact. If you are 
interested in stopping legal railroading or 
wish to ask questions regarding Judge Grau- 
man, send them to Basil H. Pollitt, editor of 
the Cross. 


the J 





Address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Before the 
English Speaking Union, London, Eng- 
land, Monday, April 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
address by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, before the English 
Speaking Union in London, England, on 
April 1, 1957: 

Ladies and is an honor to be 
here. -I have long looked forward to paying 
another visit to England. 

Tam here today as a sailor, but I would like 
to emphasize at the beginning that our de- 
fense team consists of an Army, a Navy, an 
Air Force, and the Marines. Each service is 
carefully balanced in relation to others. 

The world is changing. Some of the 
changes are so far reaching that it is impos- 
sible to comprehend the full impact of all 
of them, 

The world population, for example, is in- 
creasing at an ted rate. It looks 
as if it may triple in the next hundred years. 
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Land frontiers of the world have all but 
disappeared. About the only areas on the 
surface of the earth which remain to chal- 
lenge man’s pioneering spirit and ingenuity 
in the years ahead are the oceans. Beyond 
that is the space above us. 

The time may come, of course, when we 
may be able to pioneer on some other planet. 
But today our problem is to get along on this 
particular planet. 

Technological change is accelerating. Land 
transportation, water transportation, and 
air transportation technology is progressing 
at a very rapid rate. The need to transport 
people and material among nations is ex- 
panding year by year. e 

At sea, our nuclear-powered submarine 
Nautilus cruised, on her first core, the equiv- 
alent of 24 Atlantic crossings, or 2%, times 
around the world, without refueling. 

Guided and ballistic missiles are soon to 
become commonplace methods for delivery 
of destructive power—and times of delivery 
will be measured in minutes. Antiaircraft 
surface-to-air guided missiles already in op- 
eration have demonstrated phenomenal accu- 
racy against aircraft targets. 

The destructive power of weapons has in- 
creased tremendously. The world is haunted 
by the specter of a nuclear exchange between 
rival population centers. 

Defense costs are rising steeply, yet satis- 
factory solutions to our security problems 
still seem far away. 

More people, more speed and more de- 
structive power have created among us 4a 
feeling of global claustrophobia. Many have 
become so mesmerized by the possibility of 
massive devastation that other more prac- 
tical, and perhaps less futile, solutions to our 
problems are being overlooked. 

In times like these, men are compelled to 
search for new and better answers to their 
problems. If enough of us search hard 
enough, better answers will surely be found, 
and perhaps not too far in the future. 

In our search for better answers, we are 
mindful that certain things have not changed 
very much. I shall mention only a few. 

First of all, geopraphy—the basic geogra- 
phy of this planet—has not changed very 
much. The mountains remain where they 
were. So do the deserts, the plains and the 
seas. Land areas constitute less than one- 
third of the surface of the earth. The water 
areas, covering the rest of the world, still 
remain relatively untouched. 

Another thing which has not changed very 
much is human nature. People are land 
conscious. 

People understand land problems more 
readily than they do sea problems. Most of 
the research and development talent of the 
human race is devoted to the solution of land 
problems. “That portion of the total human 
effort available, which is devoted to sea mat- 
ters, still remains very small. 

Nevertheless, human liberty and national 
independence seem to bear some kind of re- 
lationship to an understanding of the sea. 
The British, more than any other people in 
the world, bear witness to the fact that sea 
consciousness and independence are related. 

Today, from the interior of Asia, totalita- 
rianism threatens the maritime world. 
Totalitarianism is again on the march. This 
threat has taken many forms over the years, 
as it alternately pressed against the mari- 
time world and then receded. Communist 
totalitarianism is reaching out—seeking to 
subjugate more people and to control more 
territory. The cycle has begun again. 

Consciously and sometimes unconsciously, 
the maritime world has united when threat- 
ened with totalitarian aggression. More often 
than not, this unity has been rather loose and 
informal. It has been a unity born of com- 
mon ideals and common purposes, in the face 
of a common threat. It has been a common 
advance toward common goals. 

Rarely have all members of this wonder- 
ful maritime federation proceeded along pre- 
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cisely the same path—or at the same rate— 
or in rigid cadence. Yet, the fact remains 
that this loose, informal maritime assc<iation 
has been, almost from the beginning, one 
of the most powerful, consistent and con- 
structive influences in the history of civili- 
zation. No people on the face of the earth 
have contributed more to this freedom-mari- 
time concept than have the British. 

Continental-minded conquerors have long 
sought to subjugate these British Isles. None 
ever understood why the accomplishment of 
this should be so difficult. There may even 
be a few today who still do not understand. 
It is doubtful whether Napoleon ever under- 
stood how his losses at sea, far beyond his 
shores, were spinning a web from which he 
would never escape. 

Hitler would probably have missed the 
point and been well pleased had he known 
after Dunkirk that your great Prime Minis- 
ter had ‘stripped these islands to reinforce 
the Middle East. There were perhaps, in 
those days too, many who would have placed 
less emphasis on striking the enemy in dis- 
tant theaters and more on home defense 
installations. The free world owes much 
to the fact that such advice did not prevail. 

New weapons and new techniques have in- 
creased the vulnerability of all types of in- 
stallations. This is particularly true of fixed 
bases which can be acurately located well in 
advance of attack. We in the United States 
Navy are particularly concerned about the 
increased vulnerability of stationary bases 
which support our forces at sea. To us in the 
Navy this means greater emphasis on moving 
forces, such as mobile carrier striking forces, 
and less reliance on stationary bases for sup- 
port. 

New technologies have done something 
more. They have disinterred the ancient 
claim that a weapon has at last been found 
that will sweep surface ships from the seas. 

This is, of course, an old story*to sailors. 
For some reason or other, the development of 
a new weapon has almost invariably been ac- 
companied by a claim that navies were fin- 
ished. 

To take only recent examples, in the 19th 
century, it was the rifled gun that was to do 
us in. Then it was the torpedo, the sub- 
marine, the airplane and the atomic bomb. 
Now the nuclear-powered submarine is the 
weapon that finally is to sink all ships at sea. 

Let us not underestimate the threat of the 
nuclear-powered, missile-firing submarine. 
However, new weapons will also be put to 
work to assist the free world navies in con- 
trolling and using the seas. Instead of 
spelling the doom of navies, powerful new 
weapons invariably add to our strength at 
sea. 

The need to use the oceans is greater today 
than ever before. The tonnage of material 
moved by sea continues to increase year 
after year. Over 9914 percent of the total 
world volume of trade moves by sea. Less 
than one-half of 1 percent moves by air. 

Survival under attack depends on the abil- 
ity of the free world to come quickly to the 
support of beleagured nations by sea—with 
modern, hard-hitting army, navy, and air 
force teams. The free world will continue 
to use the surface of the seas. The fact is 
that there can be no free world unless we do. 

There can be no free world association un- 
less its navies are kept up to date. Guns 
can no longer shoot down modern, high- 
flying planes. Guided missiles are needed. 
Navies must be equipped with the modern 
weapons and equipment needed to meet all 
threats at sea. Modern weapons and equip- 
ment are needed to cope with the innumer- 
able tasks which navies must perform. 

Modern weapons and equipment are costly. 
They weigh heavily on the economy of the 
richest nations. 

The Royai Navy is to be congratulated on 
the steps it has taken, and will take, to 
maintain modern effectiveness. Modern de- 

vices, such as the new aifcraft, Scimitar and 
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Sea Vixen; the guided missile, Sea Slug, and 
other modern devices of which we have heard 
encouraging reports, will all be needed in the 
future. 

It is not easy, as I have found from pain- 
ful experience, to make the decision to spend 
large portions of the funds available to a 
navy on new equipment. Nevertheless, it is 
a necessary decision. 

We in the United States Navy are con- 
vinced that naval power will have a greater 
influence on the lives and affairs of nations 
in the years ahead than it has ever had in 
the past. 

In the nuclear-missile age, even more than 
in the past, the side which commands the 
seas will not be defeated. The greatness of 
Britain bears testimony to her long appreci- 
ation of this fundamental principle. 

Technologically, we in the United States 
Navy feel that we are now moving ahead, 
after an initial period when naval develop- 
ments seemed to lag behind developments in 
land-based weapons. Many of the wonder- 
ful ideas which we are using in our new ships 
we owe to our colleagues in the Royal Navy. 

Of particular significance ‘are some of the 
contributions you have made to the effec- 
tiveness of our mobile carrier striking forces: 
steam catapults, the angled carrier deck, 
the mirror-landing system, to name a few. 

We look forward to still more naval prog- 
ress as the sea consciousness of the free 
world increases, as it surely will and must. 
All of us should develop the habit of looking 
ahead toward the seapower of the future; 
before our Communist competitors, who are 
learning fast about these things, take the 
oceans away from us. Everything possible 
must be done to interest more of the crea- 
tive and industrial genius of our countries 
in the solution of oceanic problems. 

Turning now to the specific problem of 
free world security in the nuclear-missile 
age, three*things appear to be necessary: 

First, our main defenses must be advanced 
as far toward the enemy threat as possible. 
In event of nuclear attack it is doubtful 
whether defensive weapons based in home 
territories can get into action soon enough 
or far enough away to provide good protec- 
tion for vital areas. 

The ocean areas of the world present op- 
portunities to gain more time and space for 
defense. The location of ships at sea is 
generally unknown to an enemy. Ships 
must be searched for and located before they 
can be attacked. This takes extra time. 

Ships are deployed away from home, away 
from population centers of the homeland, 
near possible trouble areas. ‘This gives the 
free world extra space. The side which has 
extra time and space has a decisive ad- 
vantage. 

Next, offensive weapons must be deployed 
as close to the source Of the threat as pos- 
sible. This provides another significant 
time and space advantage in event of at- 
tack. It adds substantially to the weight 
of fire that can be delivered on target for a 
given expenditure of resources. This means 
superior economy of force, more attack capa- 
bility for the amount of money expended. 

Third, additional dispersal and meneuver- 
ing space must be found. The one remain- 
ing area of the worid where space is relatively 
inexpensive, and where unlimited dispersal 
can be achieved without interfering “with 
people, is the oceans of the world. 

To insure that these vast ocean spaces re- 
main available for the free world, we must 
be able to control them, use them, and deny 
them to our enemies. This requires a col- 
lective free world effort. No single free 
world nation can accomplish this vast as- 
signment alone. 

We in the United States Navy are con- 
vinced that an ever-increasing portion of the 
offensive and defensive power of the future 
must be deployed in the ocean spaces of the 
world. This applies to Soviet power as well 
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as to free world power. One need only con- 
template the tremendous Soviet naval pro- 
gram, and their persistent efforts to gain 
access to ice-free coastal areas, to conclude 
that they recognize this. 

The Soviet naval building program was 
started at a time when they were short of 
everything, at a time when they were still 
rebuilding from World War II devastation. 
Their purpose is quite apparent. They pro- 
pose to have the means to deny the free 
world use of the seas. If they ever gain that 
ability, they will have achieved their goal 
of world domination. : 

The Soviets are emphasizing submarin 
construction. They are building them in 
huge numbers. They apparently see in the 
submarine a means of launching guided 
missiles against the United States. They see 
in the submarine an opportunity to inflict 
terrible losses on free world shipping, per- 
haps even exceeding the accomplishments 
of Hitler’s submarines, which destroyed mil- 
lions of tons. 

The large number of submarines in the 
Soviet Fleet are a grave menace today to the 
sea communications upon which our part- 
nership depends. 

In event of nuclear war, the power to 
survive the initial assault, the power to 
recover, the power to organize, the power to 
shift resources, and the power to carry on 
to victory depends on the ability of our 
navies to move on the seas, to control them 
and to bring tremendous power to bear 
where it is needed, when it is needed. 

For over four centuries the leaders of Eng- 
land have brought independence, prosperity 
and security to their country through their 
incomparable understanding of the oceans. 
Today, when the ocean spaces clearly hold 
the key to the future, the free world con- 
tinues to look to England’s deep, historical 
knowledge of the sea for inspiration and 
guidance. 

Those of the free world who understand 
these things must persist in their efforts 
to call attention to the importance of the 
oceans in this nuclear-missile . Our 
greatest danger as free people lies in the 
failure to recognize our oceanic opportuni- 
ties, rather than in lack of techniques or 
courage to deal with the enemy. 

In the oceans will be found the mobility 
which we need to move with superior force 
to the aid of those among us who are 
threatened with aggression. 

In the vastness of the oceans will be found 
the space to disperse and maneuver .the 
powerful offensive-defensive complexes of 
the future. 

In the oceans will be found the means of 

deterring or defeating nuclear aggression 
and the means of keeping local wars local- 
ized. 
It is the oceans which bind together the 
tremendously superior power of the free 
world. The oceans bind the NATO alliance 
together. Without their use our great part- 
nership cannot exist. 

We in the United States Navy firmly be- 
lieve that free world survival in the years 
ahead depends to a very large degree on the 
sea-consciousness Of its peoples and govern- 
ments. Through proper use of the oceans 
the free world can continue to confront the 
modern-day totalitarian with overwhelming 
force, overwhelming resources, better man- 
power, and better scientific industrial 
talent. The oceans provide opportuni- 
ties for the solution of some of the most 
pressing problems of our time. They are 
the key to many of our future security prob- 
lems, at a price we can afford to pay. 

One of the hardest problems in the world 
is determining the proper balance to be 
maintained within a nation’s military forces. 


perience with this problem over ‘a period 
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of several years has impressed me wit), 1), 
tremendous contribution made by each a 
the military services to the overa|| Gefense 
effort. Each service has an indispensap, 
very specialized part to play. No single 
service can perform successfully without the 
help of the others. The military power of a 
nation rests in the united, balanced effort 
of all the services, each contributing its beg 
in its own field, each supporting the others 
in their fields. 

In the broader framework of all alliance: 
this team concept applies equally wel) 1, 
it lies our best hope of safeguarding , free 
world which our oceanic strength tq; 


possible = 


Address of H. C. Rumble, Regional pj. 
rector, Post Office Department, (in. 
cinnati Region, on the Occasion of the 
Dedication of the New Post Office 


Hebron, Ohio, April 24, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing an address given by Mr. H.C. 
Rumble, regional director, Post Office 
Department, Cincinnati region. This 
address was given at the dedication of 
the new post office at Hebron, Ohio, and 
I believe Mr. Rumble’s remarks are 
worthwhile reading. I am sure he has 
set forth some facts that will be of in- 
terest, not only to Members of Congress, 
but to our entire citizenry: 

Congressman J. Harry McGrecor, Mayor 
Hashor, Reverend Smith, District Operations 
Manager Risley, Assistant District Operations 
Manager Courtney, Ralph Bennett, national 
executive committeeman of the National 
League of Postmasters, distinguished guests, 
fellow postal workers, ladies and gentlemen 
and friends, this is far from the first time 
I have been called upon to make an address 
on a program dedicating a new post office 
or other postal facility. The novelty may 
have worn off but my feeling of pride of ac- 
complishment which I share with each and 
every one of you remains undimmed. These 
occasions are always happy ones. 

This new and beautiful post office in 
Hebron, Ohio, with its adequate work area, 
its platform and parking facilities, its ex- 
cellent equipment, just didn’t happen—it 
resulted from careful planning and sincere, 
intelligent and dedicated effort starting with 
Arthur E. Summerfield, our great Postmaster 
General. He has fulfilled the commission 

him by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who asked him to improve postal 


“services while effecting economies.” 


It would be unfair to your own Congress- 
man J. Harr» McGercor and your Senators 
JouHN W. Bricker and Frank J. Lauscue if 
I failed to point out that the Nation's legis- 
lative bodies are responsible for keeping us 
in business by providing the necessary funds 
with which to operate the postal service, and 
I am confident that they are justly proud 
of this structure because it more adequately 
serves the constituents they so ably repre- 
sent. 

I feel very much at home here in Hebron, 
Ohio today. In fact, I feel much at home 
anywhere within the great Cincinnati post 
region, where I have yorked so many years. 
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The region embraces the great States of 
Indiana, si? Kentucky, with 48,000 
ated pos? » tkers, 4,000 of whom are 
ters, ali engaged in the great task 
of moving the mails promptly and efficiently 
for the 17 million peop/e in the region. 
1 would like to take a little time today 
to tell you some of -the facts about the 
n on of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It began in Cincinnati November 24, 
1953. On that date the Cincinnati regional 
mice was established, the “pilot” region, 
after which 14 more regions were activated. 
Ail the regions have now been established, 
the latest in Wichita, Kans., in February 


— ‘has long been the argument of intelli- 
gent thinkers that the sprawling postal es- 
tablishment reaching into every part of the 
Nation and its possessions and employing 
520,000 people, could best be operated 
through decentralization. Webster's New 
International Dictionary mentions decentral- 
jzation particularly of public affairs. In the 
case of the postal system the word specifically 
means “move out from a center.” 
November 24, 1953, that center was in Wash- 
ington, D. C. On that date, Postmaster 
General Summerfield, addressing some 1,200 
postmasters of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
launched regionalization—the greatest rev- 
olutionary program in the postal service since 
the pony express. This decentralized man- 
agement of the Post Office Department brings 
it right out to the individual post offices 
through Joseph Risley, my capable district 
operations manager and his stoff, head- 
quartered in Columbus, Ohio. It also brings 
the district transportation manager near 
to the scene of operation and all problems 
other than those of high policy, can be 
settled right at the scene of action, promptly 
and correctly. 

Mr. Summerfield came to head the postal 
system in much the same manner as many 
of his predecessors. He had been the na- 
tional chairman of his political party, the 
springboard for numerous postmasters gen- 
eral through the years. One might have 
expected him to follow the general policies 
of those whom he succeeded, yet the fact 
remains that under Arthur E. Summerfield 
there has been less politics in the postal 
service than during any period within my 
memory, and my service began over 45 years 


ago. ' 
Only a short time ago the President nomi- 
nated Mr. Summerfield for postmaster gen- 
eral for another 4-year term. He was 
promptly and unanimously confirmed, a great 
tribute to a great public servant, and mind 
you, praise came from both sides of the 
aisle for him. The Postmaster General is 
the only member of the President’s Cabinet 
who has to be confirmed by the Senate. 
Editorial comment throughout the Nation 
was highly favorable alsé&? The President's 
decision serves as a strong endorsement of 
the program of Mr. Summerfield, who 
brought sound business management into 
the Department,. which had been sadly de- 
void of modern business. concepts for many 
years. The concept of decentralization was 
not now one of dictating to postmasters 
through the regional and district offices, but 
one of helpfulness-to them. In the Cincin- 
nati region there are nine district offices lo- 
cated as follows: Cleveland, Cincinnati, To- 
ledo, and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville and 
Lexington, Ky.; Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
and Evansville, Ind. There are also 12 dis- 
trict transportation managers located stra- 
tegically throughout the region. Each dis- 
trict office has a manager and assistant man- 
ager and appropriate staff, men who have 
been schooled in the postal service and se- 
lected nts be- 
of the operation 
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District managers are given a wide latitude 
of authority in helping solve operating prob- 
lems. They are nearby to counsel with post- 
masters, to help them discover leaks in 
scheduling and use of man-hours which are 
sometimes costly unless corrected, and to 
work toward a common goal, more efficient 
operation of the postal service, which means 
better service to 1 million patrons, at lower 
costs. 

I would be stating an untruth if I were 
to say that decentralization has never been 
the subject of criticism. Some of this criti- 
cism has been sincere but much of it stems 
from the natural inclination of resistance 
to change. We make no claim that our pro- 
gram is perfect or that it cannot be im- 
proved. We work constantly for improve- 
ment, otherwise our position would be 
untenable. 

The charge that decentralization has made 
the postmaster impotent is simply untrue. 
On the contrary, decentralization has re- 
lieved postmasters of many time-consuming 
duties, and has given the postmaster time 
to assume active management and direction 
of his office and devote more time to our 
main business, that of handling your mail. 
We of the region are receiving many evi- 
dences of the appreciation on the part of 
postmasters of the effectiveness of regionali- 
zation. They understand fully that they are 
charged with’ the total responsibility for the 
operation of the postal service in their com- 
munities. However, they also understand 
that the regional officers stand ready and 
willing to help them with their problems at 
wll times. 

This new post office we are dedicating today 
should serve the community of Hebron, Ohio, 
well for years to come. From my own experi- 
ence and from looking around here today, I 
know that its ample interior space is func- 
tionally designed for efficient handling of the 
mails. It has ample working space, ample 
lobby space, and is furnished so far as need- 
ful with the latest developments in mail- 
handling equipment. 

You have reason to be proud of your new 
post office. So, too, it should be a matter of 
pride to your fellow citizens, Jesse Underwood 
& Associates, who built and leased this 
modern structure to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Now I’m wondering if you have given any 
thought to the symbolic significance of this 
new post office. In a very true sense, it 
symbolized the liberties with which all Amer- 
icans are blessed. It does so because it rep- 
resents in this community the United States 
Postal service. Our postal service is one of 
the strongest foundation stones of those 
American liberties I’ve mentioned? So the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic intended 
it to be. 

The postal service is a major branch of 
the Nation’s communication system, whereby 
the free flow of information, public and pri- 
vate, continuously is maintained. And per- 
haps, needless to say, only an informed peo- 
ple long can remain free. 

And this leads me to address to you a few 
remarks concerning postage rates, a subject 
about which you will hear often during the 
next few months. 

You are no doubt aware that President 
Eisenhower on three occasions has earnestly 
requested of the Congress as a moderate in- 
crease in postal rates. This year he is again 
renewing that request, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate both are enter- 
taining bills in committee which, it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped, will be reported out of 
committee within the near future, discussed, 
and acted on favorably. 

May I say to you that the Post Office De- 
partment is unique in that it sells its com- 
modities and services not only at cost but 
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actually below cost. How long could you 
folks here-operate your business that way? 

The 3-cent stamp is the cheapest commod- 
ity anywhere in the Nation today. It will 
carry your first-class: letter to any destina- 
tion in the United States of America and its 
possessions. It is the same service you paid 
3 cents for in 1932. Meanwhile, per capita 
disposal income has risen over 300 percent. 
The wholesale price index is up 162 percent 
and the posatl cost index is up 107 percent. 

It now costs an average of 3.45 cents to 
carry a first-class letter. We plan to ask a 
postage increase on letter mail. This in- 
crease would cost. the average family only a 
few cents a month. Our plan is to increase 
letter mail to 4 cents per ounce, postal cards 
3 cents each and airmail letters to 7 cents 
per ounce. This increase I believe would pro- 
vide the funds to more nearly meet the cost 
of the postal service. 

Second-class mail is made up of newspapers 
and magazines. The Department is asking 
four annual increases in second-class rates 
of 15 percent, or 60 percent in 4 years. May 
I say that it now costs 5.6 cents a copy to 
distribute a widely known magazine with 
more than 2 million circulation. The postage 
paid by the publisher is 2.4 cents per copy or 
less than half the actual cost. The difference 
of 3.6 cents is paid by the taxpayers, and last 
fiscal year this difference cost the taxpayers 
$231 million on second-class mail alone. 

Do I need to go further to convince you 
good people that the Department can never 
come close to balancing the Post Office budget 
until a rate increase is effected? Only the 
Congressmen can vote this increase, and it 
is encouraging to know that once we have 
supplied the public with the facts, they have 
expressed accord with the Department’s pro- 
posal to increase rates by an overwhelming 
majority. Many newspapers and magazines 
have approved, even though it will mean a 
greater out-of-pocket expense for them. 

The program of expanding physical facili- 
ties, of properly equipping present facilities 
can never be met on current department 
income. A tremendous building and expan- 
sion program is absolutely essential if we 
are to continue to provide physical quarters 
to handle the tremendous volume of mail 
which during the last fiscal year exceeded 
56 billion pieces. This year almost 60 billion 
pieces of mail will be handled, and this is 
increasing every year by a percentage of from 
3 to 4 percent. 

Before concluding I’d like to refer to a 
phase of the postal business which has to do 
with the rapidly growing population in these 
United States which constantly poses the 
problem of Keeping up with the Nation’s 
growth. Cities and towns throughout Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky are growing like wild- 
fire. Not a day passes but that we of the 
region receive requests from postmasters, 
patrons, Members of Congress and the United 
States Senate, farm groups, and civic clubs 
for numerous postal improvements. It is our 
earnest desire to furnish this improved serv- 
ice to keep pace with the growth of our 
region because the patrons have a right to 
good service. They expect it and we intend 
to give it to them. 

During recent months we have dedicated 
new post offices in several cities and towns of 
our region, opened new classified stations and 
parcel-post annexes, and have installed heavy 
equipment, including conveyors, fork lifts, 
and other apparatus designed to move the 
mails faster and to make the job easier for 
our thousands of employees. To mention a 
few, we have recently opened new facilities 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Mansfield, Ohio, New 
Bremen, Ohio, Doylestown, Ohio, Stowe, 
Ohio, Sandusky, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Navarre, Ohio. We are preparing to dedicate 
new post offices in New Richmond, New Carl- 
isle, and Blanchester, Ohio. Last fall we ded-+; 
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ieated new facilities In Paducah and Hart- 
ford, Ky. There are many other places where 
we are dedicating new facilities too numerous 
to mention at this time. 

Most of the new post offices and other fa- 
cilities I mentioned above were built by pri- 
vate capital and are leased for a term of years 
by the Post Office Department. This way pri- 
vate investors retain title, the Department 
otbains quarters at a reasonable rental, and 
property remains on the tax duplicates and 
the owners pay taxes. 

The Post Office Department is determined 
that postal patrons of this great Nation shall 
continue to have the best. postal service in 
the entire world. 

In an effort to operate within the annual 
budget allowed by Congress and to keep 
down a mounting deficit the Post Office De- 
partment since January 20, 1953, has intro- 
duced new principles of management, better 
work methods. It has improved working 
conditions, improved equipment so that our 
hundreds of thousands of employees may find 
their work more pleasant and be able to 
improve their daily production without over- 
work or undue fatigue. 

Despite occasional comment to the con- 
trary, it is not now or has it been the De- 
partment’s policy to overwork anyone. We 
do believe that the Department and the pos- 
tal patrons have a right to expect a reason- 
able day’s work for a reasonable day’s pay. 

During 1955 the Department sponsored and 
succeeded in having Congress enact into law 
Public Law 68, which provided an average 8.2 
percent pay increase for every postal em- 
ployee and for a classification of all jobs with- 
in the Post Office Department, based on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

This salary increase, the new physical 
facilities about which I have just been talk- 
ing, the constant extension of city and rural 
routes and the establishment of new routes, 
and the handling of ever increasing volume 
of mail plus new and improved equipment 
have all cost a great amount of money. 
Despite every effort to effect all reasonable 
economies and to institute a program of 
improved management—and this has been 
done, it has been impossible to make income 
from patrons in the form of postage equal 
expenses. It will continue to remain impos- 
sible until and unless a realistic and reason- 
able rate increase is voted by Congress. We 
hope it will be this year. If you believe 
our cause to be a fair and just one, may I 
say to you that you have a right, also a duty 
to inform your Congressmen and your Sen- 
ators of your opinions. 

I am not a native of the Cincinnati regicn. 
I am a transplanted Hawkeye. But may I 
say that I have lived with my family in Cin- 
cinnati since 1928. I claim citizenship in all 
three great States of Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. During my years as a post office in- 
spector, which began in 1928 and continued 
over a span of almost 28 years, I have traveled 
the great tri-State region, and re- 
crossing its wide and beautiful expanse many 
times. As a lease inspector for the Depart- 
ment, I handled leases in large cities, small 
cities, towns, and villages. I have come to 
know the postal employees and the people 
of the region as few people have an oppor- 
tunity to do. 

With the aid of these fine postal employees 
and the fine people who are our patrons, we 
of the region look forward with confidence 
to the future. The Cincinnati region has 
been called the first region. Going forward 
as a determined team it is our frm intention 
to make and keep it the first region in the 
Nation on any reasonable basis of comparison. 
This is not a boast. It is merely an expres- 
sion of confidence in ourselves, in our em- 
ployees, and in the public which we serve. 
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A Tribute to the American Cowboy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, a sober 
and fitting tribute to the great contribu- 
tion of America’s most popular heroes is 
being advanced rapidly with the progress 
toward construction of the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

There is little doubt that today the 
American cowboy, through the influence 
of the press and radio, and particularly 
because of television and motion pictures, 
is the best known figure on the American 
scene. A straight-shooting, hard-hitting, 
hard-working man in fact, he has readily 
become all this and more in fiction. 

Such well-known men of the law as 
Wyatt Earp had their counterparts in 
the cowboy who quietly went about his 
work in helping mold the West into a 
great part of the Nation. 


The National Cowboy Hall of Fame will 


pay honor to these men. It will be a 

museum for archives, artifacts, and other 

evidence of an era that has so enriched 

our American historical heritage, and a 

valuable contribution to the folklore of 

America, of material benefit to all citi- 

zens and scholars of the present and 

future. 

Earlier this year the board of trustees 
of the Cowboy Hall of Fame adopted a 
resolution urging that it be designated a 
national shrine. It is my understanding 
legislation to accomplish this will shortly 
be introduced in the Congress. 

At this point I desire to have printed 
the text of the resolution adopted by the 
hall of fame trustees, whose members in- 
clude the Honorable John E. Davis, Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, and Mr. Ray 
Schnell and Mr. Brooks Keogh, of North 
Dakota: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Boakp or Trus- 
TEES OF THE NATIONAL CowsBoy HALL OF 
FaME AND MuseuM, JaNuaRY 5, 1957, aT 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Whereas the board of trustees of the Na- 
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a museum for archives, artifacts, ang oth 
evidence of am era that so enriche . 
American historical heritage; ang | ““ 
Whereas the National Cowboy Hal! of Fq 
and Museum will be a valuable contributice 
to the folklore of America, of materia) saad 
fit to all citizens and scholars of the pre’, 
and future: Therefore be it a 
Resolved by the board of trustee; Th 
the Congress of the United States be a 
quested by resolution or other parlia mentary 
means to memorialize and/or commend to 
the people of the United States, the Na 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
as a national shrine, and that a Copy of 
such engrossed resolution be made a i 
of permanent archives of the National Coy 
boy Hall of Fame and. Museum. ‘ 
The Board of Trustees: C. A. Reynolds 
of Missouri, chairman; Albert x 
Mitchell, of New Mexico, first Vice 
chairman; Fred H. Dressler, of Nevag, 
second vice chairman; A. M. H. Swan, 
son, of Texas, third vice chairman: 
Neeson P. Crow, of California: Cheste; 
Paxton, of Nebraska; Alan Rogers. of 
Washington; Fred Porter, Jr.. of Ari. 
zona; R. J. Hofmann, of Wyoming: Ray 
Schnell, of North Dakota; Burt L. Haj) 
of South Dakota; F. H. Spencer, oj 
Montana; Rex Bell, of Nevada; Ap 
Brownfield, of New Mexico; Lowe p 
Howell, of Arizona; Banks Keogh, of 
North Dakota; William M. Fencher, o 
Washington; Hal Cooper, of Okis. 
homa; Lee Sneed, of Oklahoma: E 4 
Shoemaker, Jr., of Nebraska; Victor E 
Anderson, of Nebraska, Governor: p. 
D. Ackerman, of Colorado; E. L. Mech. 
ern, of New Mexico, Governor: John 
D. Lewis, of Utah; A. Hugo Aronson, 
of Montana, Governor; Fred W. Heine, 
of Kansas; F. L. Flomquist, of Idaho; 
Milward L, Tompson, of Wyoming, 
Governor; John E. Davis, of North Da- 
kota, Governor; Ernest B. Ham, of 
South Dakota; Joe Foss, of South Da- 
kota, Governor; K. Ross Tolle, of Mon- 
tana; Irwin Mann, of Oregon; Robert 
D. Holmes, of Oregon, Governor; Harold 
J. Powers, of California; Charles H. 
Russell, of Nevada, Governor; Clyde 
Starr, of Idaho; Raymond Gary, of 
Oklahoma, Governor; Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland, of Arizona, Governor; Roy J. 
Turner, of Oklahoma; George Docking, 
of Kansas, Governor; Albert D. Rosel- 
lini, of Washington, Governor; L. H. 
Strong, of Utah; Goodwin J. Knight, of 
California, Governor; Steve McNichols, 
of Colorado, Governor; Daniel I. J. 
Thornton, of Colorado; J. W. Joneston, 
Jr., of Oregon; Terry D. Clyde, of Utah, 


OTC: Will Congtess Be Mousetrapped’ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is again being asked to approve 
United States membership in the OTC— 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Many of us have been told that the 
bill proposing such approval has been 
so amended since its first introduction 
2 years ago that the OTC could not po0s- 
sibly deprive Congréss of any of its au- 
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regulate our foreign commerce 

ann our tariff and trade 
oor one do not believe that any 
endments put on by the United States 
cone 14 have any lasting effect on the 
vec. I have seen too much of the 
operations and methods of the State 
Department undér the general agree- 
ment -GATT—to have any faith left in 
the fair words of those who are promot- 
ing the OTC. They have no intention 


of relinquishing their'grip on our tariff 


and trade policies. 

The State Department has not let go 
of a single disputed power under the 
Trade Agreements Act except under leg- 
islative compulsion and even then has 
contested every step of the way. When 
Congress said that section 22 of the 
agricultural Adjustment Act should be 
carried out, that is, quotas placed on 
agricultural imports if necessary, not- 
withstanding any foreign trade agree- 
ment, the State Department went to 
Geneva and asked GATT for permission 
on behalf of the United States to do 
what Congress had legislated to be done. 

Have we not gone pretty far when the 
State Department recognizes GATT as 
the real umpire, above and beyond Con-. 
gress? If Congress approves the OTC 
it will be on record agreeing with the 
State Department view. | 

In this connection, I, under unani- 
mous consent, insert in the Recorp an 
analysis of the effect of the principal 
amendments to the OTC bill, H. R. 6630, 
prepared by O. R. Strackbein, who is 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy. He has made 
a very close study of the OTC and the 
standing of any amendments or reser- 
vations attached by the United States: 

OTC OncE Mors—H. R. 6630 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 

Export Policy, April 17, 1957) 

A new OTC bill has been presented to 
Congress. It contains most of the amend- 
ments added to the original bill by the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1956. These 
amendments were designed to make the bill 
more palatable by setting up certain United 
States reservations. 

In addition the new bill seeks to make the 
OTC seem still more harmless by setting up 
a body of advisers who would consult with 
the chief United States representative to 
the OTC. . ‘ 

All these reservations, safeguards, caveats, 
and multiple insulations merely demonstrate 
to what lengths the State Department and 
those of like mind will go in order to get 
this country into the OTC. They have all 
but thrown the baby out with the wash. 
They have gone to extremes to demonstrate 
the utter innocence of the OTC. 

There is one thing wrong with these tac- 
tics. They are reminiscent of the fox in 
the movies who assumes a dozen different 
disguises to fool the lamb. 



































































OTC were to be as hobbled and helpless as 
this bill would seem to render it the State 
not be interested in it. 
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Answer that question and you also pro- 
vide the reason why Congress should reject 
the whole deceptive bundle. 

1. The amendments, reservations and 
caveats in the bill are only skin deep. They 
do not reach any of the provisions of the 
articles of agreement that would govern the 
OTC. The articles constituting the agree- 
ment are 21 in number and were signed in 
Geneva in 1955. The United States cannot 
unilaterally by amendments, reservations or 
otherwise change so much as a comma in 
these articles. This could only be done by 
reopening the agreement and renegotiating 
it with the other countries. This is not 
even proposed. Yet the articles of agree- 
ment as they now stand and as they would 
exist despite H. R. 6630 reservations would 
determine the setup of the OTC, its proce- 
dures, its powers and the methods of its 
amendment. One of the articles says that 
the OTC is to give full effect to the purposes 
and objectives of GATT. 

2. The amendments, reservations and 
caveats in H. R. 6630 could in any case be 
washed off like so much oil from the skin. 


“The State Department could either create 


situations or simply take advantage of de- 
velopments that could be used to coerce 
Congress to back away from the reservations 
lest the United States offend the other mem- 
bers of the OTC. 

Thus the amendments and reservations 
could be frittered away in a matter of 2 or 3 
years and Congress would find the United 
States going along as an unfettered member 
of the OTC and doing its bidding from 
Geneva. . 

3. The OTC could vote itself into associa- 
tion with the United Nations as a specialized 
agency. One of the provisions (art. 11) 
specifically makes this possible. To meet 
this objection, H. R. 6630 says “it is the 
sense of Congress that the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation shall not be brought into 
a specialized agency relationship with the 
United Nations.” 

But should the OTC vote itself into mem- 
bership nevertheless the United States could 
simply stand out in the rain until such time 
as the State Department succeeded in per- 
suading Congress that it would be so much 
better if we just forgot about the reserva- 
tion in H. R. 6630. The leadership of the free 
world of course would be at stake, and the 
honor of the United States would suffer un- 
thinkably if we persisted in staying out in 
the cold. 

4. The same would happen with respect to 
the understanding of Congress, as expressed 
in the bill, that the functions of the OTC 
would “be limited to the administration of 
GATT and facilitating intergovernmental co- 
operation solely in the field of trade * * *.” 


Obviously the understanding of Congress 
would be as good as 1 vote in 35. We must 
not build on the haughty assumption that 
the other countries will always go along with 
us. 

How long would this understanding last 
if we were outvoted (possibly with a wink 
from the State Department) by the other 
members? 

Considering how the State Department has 
interpreted the delegation of power under 
the Trade Agreements Act, it is easy to guess 
what would happen. That Department took 
a limited delegation of power conferred by 
the Trade Agreements Act and came out 
with greater and broader power than was left 
to Congress itself. If the Department so 
well succeeded in this effort on the strength 
of delegated power it is clear what it would 
do if Congress now acquiesced in such domi- 
nation by approving the OTC. 

Obviously, the mere understanding of 
Congress as set forth in the bill at any point 
would have no standing in the OTC because 
the State Department would not be in sym- 
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pathy with it. Other countries look to that 
Department and not to Congress to set forth 
the position of the United States. There 
would be no one on hand to speak for Con- 
gress and the will of Congress would soon 
be forgotten. 

Through H. R. 6630 the State Department 
is asking Congress quite obviously to have 
the grace to bow out and to stop bothering 
the Department with the protests and griev- 
ances of the people back home. After all, 
the conduct of foreign affairs is a very deli- 
cate business, and the heavy hand of demo- 
cratic government can only spoil the finesse 
of the diplomats. 

It will be said that it was precisely to avoid 
just such highhanded action by the State De- 
partment that H. R. 6630 provided for the 
appointment of an advisory committee which 
is to be representative of American labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and the public and which 
is to advise and consult with the chief rep- 
resentative (to the OTC) on matters coming 
before the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation. 

Unfortunately the memory is still fresh 
about previous boards and commissions ap- 
pointed by the President to study and re- 
port on tariff and trade policy. There come 
to mind the Gordon Gray report of 1950, the 
study of the ‘Bell Commission 2 years later, 
and then the Randall Commission of 1953-54. 

These boards or commissions and their 
staffs were all heavily biased in the direction 
of the views held by the appointing power. 
Even the Randall Commission, which made 
some pretense at giving representation to the 
opposing view, was loaded 5 or 6 ‘to 1 in favor 
of the predilections of the appointing power. 

Let us, therefore, not be further insulted 
by such transparent offers of an advisory 
body :epresentative of this or that group. 
The offer of an advisory committee as a safe- 
guard against OTC usurpations is nothing 
more than bait for the gullible. 

Of a piece with this sop is the proposed ap- 
pointment of a chief United States repre- 
sentative to the OTC by the President. It is 
sufficient to note that, when representing the 
United States, this representative “shall at 
all times act in accordance with instructions 
of the President, transmitted to the chief 
representative by the President or in such 
manner as the President may direct. * * *” 

The Constitution says that Congress shall 
regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States. It shall also lay and collect duties 
(tariffs). 

Where is Congress in this OTC scheme? 

What in the bill may be the sense of Con- 
gress or the understanding of Congress will 
be a pale if not imperceptible image of its 
original after it is filtered through the brains 
of the advisory board, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, through the chief representative ap- 
pointed and instructed by the President, and 
then finally through the machinery and pro- 
cedures of the OTC itself, sitting in Geneva. 

The voice of the people back home, the in- 
dustries, the producers, the farmers, and the 
workers, who complain about unfair import 
competition, will be muffled into deep si- 
lence. Oppressive futility will reward their 
efforts to be heard. Their right of petition, 
guaranteed under the Constitution for rea- 
sons that are sound and sufficient, will be a 
dead letter. Their right to vote for repre- 
sentatives to represent them in the national 
legislative body will be a useless gesture so 
far as tariffs and trade are concerned, be- 
cause, under the proposed system, the Mem- 
bers of Congress would become mere appen- 
dages of an obsolete body. 

5. Finally, H. R. 6630 (sec. 351 (c) (3)) says 
that nothing in this bill is to be construed 
as constituting approval or disapproval of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). 

This self-denying ordinance is a very odd 
type of disavowal. Keeping in mind that 
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the OTC would endeavor to give full effect 
to the objectives and purposes of GATT, how 
could Congress possibly approve United 
States mambership in the OTC without sub- 
scribing to the very of the organ- 
ization? Unquestionably, by all rules of 
logic, by all sensible interpretation of ra- 
tional human action and undobutedly in 
the belief of the State Department itself, 
approval of the OTC would also mean ap- 
proval of GATT by Congress. 

We cannot approve membership in the 
OTC which is dedicated explicitly to carry 
out the purposes and objectives of GATT, 
without approving GATT unless we should 
be admitted merely as observers; and that is 
neither the intent nor is there provision in 
the OTC articles of agreement for such 
limited membership. 

Moreover, the State Department last year 
stoutly maintained before the Ways and 
Means Committee that GATT requires no 
approval by Congress to be legal. 

Therefore the proposed amendment say- 

ing that approval of OTC would not consti- 
tute approval of GATT is the same as saying 
that approval of the OTC would not con- 
stitute approval of what in the eyes of the 
State Department needs no approval in any 
case. 
The upshot is that approval of the OTC 
bill by Congress would, despite all the 
amendments and reservations written into 
the bill, represent the passage of effective 
power over our tariffs and trade from Con- 
gress to the executive and thence to the 
new international trade organization known 
as OTC. ; 

So far as effective action in behalf of 
American producers, American farmers, 
American factories, miners, fisheries, and 
their workers, by the Congress is concerned, 
looking toward the preservation of their 
market, their employment, and their busi- 
ness under conditions of fair competition, 
Congress might as well close its doors. 

In reply to these objections it is usually 
said that we already are a member of GATT, 
that we have GATT and that the executive 
branch already exercises the dominant role 
in the regulation of our foreign commerce. 

This is true—only too true. 

Then it is said that membership in the 
OTC would not change any of the existing 
situation. 

This is not true. Congressional approval 
of the OTC would represent ratification by 
Congress of the executive usurpation of 
power and perpetuation of such usurped 
power. 

Congress would be throwing the game. 

At issue is more than the OTC, much more, 
At issue is a fundamental principle of our 
Government. The OTC bill is important 
because embodied in it is the congressional 
surrender document and because Congress is 
asked to sign it. 

Congress is asked in H. R. 6630 to con- 
firm the State Department in its extensive 
usurpations and to pass the powers of Con- 
gress into still more distant hands. 

This is probably the last chance of Con- 
gress to reassert its position in this field and 
to insist on the authority to speak on behalf 
of the American people in matters vital to 
them. Therefore it is imperative that Con- 
gress spurn the surrender document that has 
been laid before it. It is an instrument, the 
OTC, fashioned in its origins and its ulti- 
mate objectives by an overweeningly ambi- 
tious executive bureancracy that thirsts for 
power to make over America in the image of 
the bureaucratic concept of a planned and 
internationally controlled global economy. 

An alerted Congress will know what to do. 
It will kill the OTC bill. It will not sign 
its own surrender document and its bill of 
abdication. On the contrary, it will keep 
open the door for the expression of changing 
eentiment in the country. That is its true 
function, 
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Congress and the International Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I 
made at the Atomic Industrial Porum 
Symposium on April 25, 1957, at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York City: 

CONGRESS AND THE INTERNATINOAL ATOM 
(By Hon, STERLING Cote, of New York) 
Mr. Robbins, Commissioner Vance, distin- 

guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
forum, the forum has been formed now for 
just over 4 years and during this short 
period the forum has had an incredible 
growth. Where it started with 1 or 2 meet- 
ings a year, it is now fostering meetings even 
on the other side of the globe. It is a great 
pleasure to talk with a group of people who 
have shown such great dedication to the 
cause of developing the peaceful uses of the 
atom. ‘ 

Your day long symposium on the interna- 
tional legal problems of atomic energy is but 
another milestone that you have passed in 
your steady march of progress. 

Many of the problems which have been 
included on your agenda today are problems 
which are proper subjects for 
attention. While it appears that the most 
desirable way to protect an American manu- 
facturer or designer against the very remote 
possibility of a runaway in the reactor when 


it is installed and operated abroad is through . 


an international convention, there may be a 
proper role for legislation in this sphere. 
The very first nts for cooperation 
paid no attention at all to this problem. At 
the urging of the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission inserted into its agreements a 
clause that would hold the United States 
harmless for materials or services supplied to 
other nations. Although the Joint Commit- 
tee has raised a question for some period 
there still has been no similar clause inserted 
into the agreements for cooperation which 
would protect the American supplier. Fur- 
ther persuasive efforts by the Joint Commit- 
tee to have the agreements for cooperation 
protect the suppliers may be needed. If 
these efforts are not successful perhaps there 
should be a statutory requirement that the 
agreements require the cooperating nation 
to protect the American supplier, at least 
until such time as an international conven- 
tion can resolve the basic problems in an 
overall manner. 

Another problem which needs close exam- 


‘Ination by the Congress is that of foreign 


patents. It would seem that the Atomic 
Commission has not been as alert to 
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that failure to file may permit complete .,, 
siders to file on United States-oricin 
ideas and to block the development of 7, 
States ideas in reactors in the countries re 
volved. I hope that any possible patent 
roadblock to the foreign development of 
atomic energy by United States firms cay be 
quickly eliminated. 

In view of the fact that all of the studi 
on the economics of atomic energy indicate 
that power from atomic energy is most like} 
to be economical when produced in fore; : 
countries, the international picture play; a 
tremendously important part in the develop. 
ment of the domestic program. Even when 
reactors are first built abroad I doubt tha 
they will be economic. The question, there. 
fore, seems to me is very properly raised: 
namely, how do we get our reactors to 
the ones which are built in other nations 
Since we would be the first to obtain infor. 
mation which will let us know about th. 
economics of such reactors, I would sugges; 
that we subsidize the construction of aq. 
vanced development reactors abroad | 
would not have the subsidy complete py; 
would limit the amount of subsidy to haif oy 
the additional cost of building those reactors 
over the cost of constructing conventiona| 
powerplants. Even then, E would suggest 
that we only put in funds which would te 
matched dollar for dollar by foreign goverp. 
ments. Algo, I would expect the Uniteg 
States to have ready access to these reactors, 
not only for inspection and control, but for 
studying all of their technological and eco- 
nomic operations. It would be expected that 
the financial assistance would be given to 
the other nations only if the major com. 
ponent parts Of the reactor were bought in 
the United States. 

All of these matters are minor compared 
to the one great question before the Con- 
gress this session. This is the matter of the 
ratification of the International Atomic 
Energy “Agency statute. 

In many ways I look upon the Interna- 
tional Agency as a close parallel to the 
forum. In its initial phase it is starting 
with about as many members on its board 
of governors as you had on your board of 
directors. It is starting out with about as 
many on its initial staff as were on the initial 
staff of the forum. In 4 years I believe the 
Agency will be playing as important a role 
in the international affairs of atomic energy 
as the forum is playing among the private 
interests in this great field. 

Of course you know that the Agency re- 
ceived its start at President Eisenhower’ 
famous speech to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 8, 1953. 
We have all followed it anxiously since that 
period and I have been extremely interested 
in watching the idea take root and flourish. 

When the Atomic Act of 1954 was 
under discussion, the joint committee wrote 
into the bill provisions of law enabling the 
United States to enter into agreements for 


the idea of the Agency. 
various drafts of the statute for the 
written, the Joint Committee 
information on the develop- 
the State Department. In July 
before the joint committee left 
the International Conference 01 


neral Assembly of the United Nations, 
committee held considerable debat¢ 
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plete out. the method of formation of the Agency. 
Originated : ted States participated in this de- 
Of United ve put, even more important, was one of 
intries jn. ‘main leaders in the debate. A resolu- 
le patent an, approving the idea of the International 
Pment of ency and recommending that there be an 
MS Can be ternational Conference called to consider 
, fnal draft of the Agency, was adopted 
he studies the General Assembly without opposition. 
Y indicate 4 12-nation drafting session was held in 
Ost likely sshington in the spring of 1956, during 
in foreign nich time the ideas of India, Russia, Brazil, 
re plays q nq many of the nations who were not par- 
e develop. pating, but who had made comments, 
ven when , incorporated into the statute. The 
Oubt that tute was approved by the drafting session 
on, there. thout objection. After the drafting ses- 
ly raise: - James J. Wadsworth came 
OTs to be ore the committee and described the 
nations? ork that had been performed in perfect- 
ain infor. ne the statute to that point. 
bout the fall the Conference on the Statute of 
d suggest ne International Agency was held at the 
n of ad. mited Nations in New York. After a month 
road. | debates, directed both to the general and 
plete but 5 the specific provisions of the statute, and 
to half of ring which time, many further ‘amend- 
e reactors sents were added to the statute, the statute 
ventional approved for ratification without objec- 
1 suggest jon by 81 nations. By the end of the pe- 
would be od, during which the statute was open for 
1 govern. nature, 80 of the participants in the Con- 
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ence had signed. Ratifications have be- 
n to be deposited with the United States. 
sia’s ratification is one of these. 
I was fortunate to be able to attend the 
Ponference as 1 of 4 congressional advisers 
Ambassador Wadsworth. The other 3 
dvisers designated by the Congress were 
pongressman Ki~pAy and Sentors BRIcKER 
nd PASTORE. 
During that Conference I had a remarkable 
pportunity to watch the other nations in 
heir confidence of the future of atomic 
nergy and of the Agency. I was amazed 
nd delightfully surprised to find the over- 
helming desire among all the nations to 
nake the Agency a workable and sound or- 
nization for the international development 
nd the future international control of the 
eaceful uses of atomic energy. More than 
nything else, at that Conference, I was im- 
essed by the tremendous desire of all the 
bations involved to reach a common conclu- 
ion on the problems. Almost as great was 
he feeling that atomic energy will bring 
nany great blessings to the peoples of the 
Since the closing of the Conference on 
Dctober 26, the Preparatory Commission has 
een busily at work getting ready for the 
General Conference of the International 
gency. In the tory Commission, I 
m told, the same feeling has continued: 
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agencies. This does not include Red China. 
The drafting session extended an invitation 
only to the National Republic of China and 
not to Red China, although the Soviet Union 
sought to change the invitations. A motion 
to remove the limitations in the statute 
requiring adherence by future members to 
the United Nations principles was over- 
whelmingly rejected by the International 
Conference. This motion was made primar- 
ily to permit Red China to become a mem- 
ber later on. The credentials of the Na- 
tional Republic of China were upheld on twe 
different votes. Thus, there have been at 
least five separate occasions when the prob- 
lem of Red China was considered. On all of 
them the position of the United States 
against the admission of Red China was 
maintained without any veto. A veto writ- 
ten into the statute would not be a desirable 
or satisfactory basis for the operations of this 
kind of an Agency. 

Another complaint against the Agency is 
that the United States will be giving 5,000 
or 20,000 kilograms of uranium enriched in 
uranium-—233 to the Agency. So far no one 
has indicated that this material will be do- 
nated as a gift. Indeed, the statute con- 
templates that the Agency will pay for the 
services and materials received unless there 
is a special agreement to the contrary. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has already in- 
formed the joint committee that it does not 
believe that it has any statutory authority 
to give materials to the Agency. If, at any 
time in the future, it should be decided that 
the United States should make a gift of 
materials, the Commisison would seek to have 
that authority granted to it by Congress. 

A further claim is that materials given to 
the Agency could be diverted and made into 
weapons. I do not believe that this would be 
the cise. In the first place, the Interna- 
tional Agency has provisions in its statute 
for the inspection and control of projects to 
which the Agency gives assistance. These 
provisions are almost identical with the pro- 
visions which are written into the bilateral 
agreements of the United States. However, 
they carry one additional safeguard that the 
United States bilaterals do not have. These 
Agency projects would carry a contractual 
basis for action by the United Nations in 
the ‘event any diversion should be found. 
This contractual basis is, of course, missing 
from the United States bilaterals. 

In the second place, Agency projects are 


Yimited to those projects which will be de- 


signed to implement the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses. A nation 
whch wanted to divert the materials from 
these projects would find it dangerous and 
costly since they would have to devise ways 
to get around the rigid inspection and con- 
trol provisions and to process materials which 
could be highly radioactive. Any nation 
that wanted to embark on a weapons pro- 
gram of its own could do so outside of the 
Agency. Indeed, many nations probably 
will start atomic energy programs of their 
own. The more nations that start their pro- 
grams under the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, the fewer will be the nations 
which will have atomic programs which can 
be turned into military uses. Let there be 
‘no mistake about this. Uranium is one of 
the most abundant resources in the world. 
The knowledge if building reactors is not 
limited to any one country. Other countries 
will be able to obtain both the materials 
and information on how to use atomic energy 
from sources other than the United States. 
If they desire, they cam use them for the 
military uses of atomic energy. 

We can, and should, encourage those coun- 
tries which are now beginning to get into 
the atomic energy program to devote them- 
selves only to the peaceful uses. 

Many have asked why we should join in 
with the Agency when we can achieve the 
same results through our own bilateral pro- 


terials to Iron Curtain countries. 
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gramk. I do not think we can achieve the 
same fesults. It was many of the small 
nations that first suggested that the Inter- 
national Agency be established through a 
conference. They did not want to have the 
Agency statute set up by the major powers 
and then forced on them. 

They wanted to have a voice in the forma- 
tion of the Agency and in its operation. The 
wisdom of letting them have this voice to- 
day has been shown by the many ways in 
which the statute of the International 
Agency has been, bettered by the amend- 
ments offered in the Conference last fall. 


,Also, it is part of their national pride that 


their atomic energy program will be drawn 
not from any one nation but from all of the 
nations of the world. There may be many 
nations in the world who because of their 
traditionally neutral positions, may prefer 
to receive assistance from the Agency instead 
of receiving further assistance from the 
United States. Such nations could include 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. 

Also, I should remind you that it was a 
small nation, Thailand, that suggested the 
amendment to the statute giving the Agency 
the authority to take over the inspection 
and control functions of the national pro- 
gram of any single nation. 

Above and beyond all that can be achieved 
through the distribution of materials and 
information on the peaceful uses of the atom, 
there will be one outstanding accomplish- 
ment which can be obtained from the In- 
ternational Agency. This will be a period 
of learning about all of the problems—tech- 
nical legal, psychological—of international 
inspection and control. The Agency was 
suggested at a time when neither the United 
States nor Russia was able to agree on an 
inspection and control plan for themselves 
for disarmament purposes. The Agency’s 
operations can produce that technology and 
that confidence in international control 
which will lead to complete international 
control of atomic energy at an appropriate 
time later on. 

There has been some objection raised to 
the ability of the Agency to furnish ma- 
I do not 
fear this authority. The Agency is not go- 
ing to start on large grandiose plans. It can 
start out, however, furnishing radioisotopes 
for peaceful purposes. These radioisotopes 
could be used to help people behind the Iron 
Curtain control and cure diseases. Small 
research reactors containing amounts of ma- 
terials militarily insignificant can help peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain learn about the 
bases of atomic energy. Since the Inter- 
national Agency was proposed as a means of 
winning the hearts and minds of peoples of 
the world, certainly there should be no dis- 
agreement that these activities of the Agency 
can, and should be, encouraged. Remember 
that the Iron Curtain countries requesting 
assistance for projects must also agree to 
appropriate inspection and control features. 
This kind of experience can be extremely 
valuable to the Agency and to the world in 
learning how the control systems operate 
behind the Iron Curtain. Later on there 
may be countries that will want other reac- 
tors of more advancéd types. In considering 
those projects, as in considering any initial 
project, the board of governors of the Agency 
would have to consider the adequacy of the 


“inspection and control systems which might 


be required, as well as the ability of the na- 
tion to comply with these features. This 
means that the basic responsibility would 
rely upon the board of governors to make 
this decision. We can, and I think we 
should, have confidence that the board of 
governors would make any such decision in 
the light of all of the known facts surround- 
ing the project. 

Thus far I have talked about the Agency 
in terms of meeting the arguments against 
it. It seems to me, however, that there is 
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much more to be gained by talking about 
the future than the Agency can make for 
the world. Of course it can provide a ground 
for the training of many scientists in many 
countries. Further than that, it can pro- 
vide a central clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information. Im the field of 
science such a clearinghouse is a great help 
since the thoughts of one person will fre- 
quently strike a sympathetic spark in the 
minds of others. The more scientists that 
can read and discuss the work of the leaders 
in other countries, the more quickly will 
this great potential be tapped for the good 
of all. In scientific fields you never know 
where a new and original thought will come 
from. Remember that the basic formula 
on which this field is founded came from an 
unknown examiner in the Swiss Patent Of- 
fice. The more persons around the world 
who are able to study the problems of 
atomic energy, the sooner will this great 
energy be released for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

Many of the commercial problems which 
will develop in this field can run into ex- 
tremely complex legal situations unless there 
is one international agency which can help 
resolve the problems. I have already men- 
tioned one of these fields. This is the prob- 
lem of the manufacturer or supplier of ma- 
terials or services to reactors built in for- 
eign lands. One of the earliest tasks that 
the International Agency could undertake 
would be the calling of a convention which 
could draft an international treaty in which 
many of the difficult legal problems could be 
resolved to the advantage of all nations. 
The treaty could, indeed, give the Agency 
some administrative functions which the 
Agency cannot now undertake. This could 
include the administration of an indemnity 
fund such as the indemnity fund in the 
Anderson and Price bills now being consid- 
ered by the joint committee. The treaty 
could cover extensive and difficult substan- 
tive and procedural questions in the unlikely 
event of such a runaway. Another natural 
problem for the Agency to work on would 
be international techniques for the disposal 
of waste radioactive gases and liquids in the 
atomic energy program. The problem of 
international control to radiation exposure 
could also be considered. I am sure that 
the Agency already has such projects in mind 
for its operation once it is established. 
These will be of great advantage to the 
United States or any nation.seeking to sell 
its services in the international market. 
But above all, the great contribution that 
can be made by this Agency is in the develop- 
ment of the technology, the law, and the 
public acceptance of international control. 
This will not be achieved suddenly but 
gradually. The Agency cannot achieve this 
benefit if it has no materials at its command. 

I cannot criticize those who want to study 
and understand the Agency thoroughly be- 
fore the statute comes before the Senate for 
ratification action. I, too, have had a long 
period of studying the Agency. I do hope 
that once the study has been completed that 
the discussion of ratification will then pro- 
ceed on the same high level of hope and 
faith for the whole world that has been evi- 
dent in the discussions and international 
discussions of the Agency to date. President 
Eisenhower’s proposal before the United Na- 
tions received worldwide acclaim. The nego- 
tiations on the statute have proceeded in 
the faith and hope that the Agency would 
come into being as soon as possible. 

So far we have spent much effort and 
great sums of money in developing atomic 
weapons for waging war whenever we may 
be called on to defend our liberties and our 
shores. If the time ever comes when any 
nation should again have to fire an atomic 
weapon in anger, it will be a great tragedy. 

In the words of Pope Pius XII: 

“There will be no song of victory, only the 
inconsolable weeping of humanity, which in 
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desolation will gaze upon the catastrophe 
brought on by its own folly.” 

Now is the time, while maintaining our 
armed strength, to devote our efforts as 
wholeheartedly to finding the ways in which 
to develop atomic energy for the peaceful 
benefits of all mankind. The only real way 
in which this can be done is under an inter- 
national agency devoted to the resolution of 
international -atomic energy problems 
through international law. 

As we enter into the age of the interna- 
tional development of atomic energy, we 
must learn to have faith in the ideals and 
judgments of the free nations of the world. 
But we must remember that the free world— 
and indeed the whole world—looks to the 
United States for leadership in this great 
dilemma. To date the United States has 
exercised that leadership wisely and with 
restraint in the negotiations leading to the 
signing of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. As long as the 
United States continues to apply its ideals 
to this field in the same strong but reserved 
manner that it has, the United States will 
continue to supply the leadership of a 
foundering world. When this contry shall 
begin to withdraw again unto itself, it will 
be only a nullity among the nations of the 
world. 

Congress, after giving the statutes thor- 
ough consideration, should ratify the stat- 
ute by an overwhelming vote. This will tell 
the other nations that we have faith in 
them and their peoples. This will also af- 
firm the pledge given to the world by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the General Assembly on 
December 8, 1953: 

“The United States pledges before you— 
and therefore before the world—its determi- 
nation to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecrated to his life.” 


All’s Forgiven, Mr. Summerfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to include the following article 
by H. I. Phillips, entitled ‘‘All’s Forgiven, 
Mr. Summerfield”: : 
ALu’s Forciven, Mr. SUMMERFIELD, BUT PLEASE 

Don’t Keep Us AWAY FROM THE PosT OFFICE 

AGAIN 

(By H. I. Phillips) 
Postmaster General SUMMERFIELD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Well, a lot of people, knowing 
your background as one of the country’s 
biggest auto dealers, are for trading you in 
for a new model Postmaster General, less 
rugged, brighter, and with more comfortable 
features. Even with normal service resumed, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public are still sore. 
You might be the first Postmaster General 
to be nominated on the all-American team 
for unnecessary roughness. 

It is a new experience for Americans to get 
shut out at a post-office window, although 
some are used to it at the $2 mutuels. The 
public finds it nice to think of a letter carrier 
as no longer a missing person. 

CLOSE TO OUR HEARTS 

You were not entirely to blame for the 

first “closed” sign in history on post-office 
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windows, but to the average man an, y, 
you seem a man who sees a Governme,. 
office in the same light as an auto 
I guess you don’t realize fully that A 
office is an institution extra close te al 
hearts of the people. It is the one Place : 
gives them a@ personal touch with Goyer, 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Public have always 1, 
welcome there Saturday, even if they tal 
want to mail a letter and just droppey 
try out one of those new ballpoint », 
You have no idea how those big ‘ln 
signs hurt sentimentally. People ore a 
fond of the mailman, too, and have come 
regard him as a symbol of regular and a 
liable service. To millions of sick peo 
watching from hospital or sickroom wing, 
he is a messenger of comfort and hope. [ji, 
wise to mothers expecting a letter from a ki 
in service, and to all lovers everywhere 
Gosh, Mr. Summerfield, the letter carrie, 
just about the last of the vanishing Amer 
cans. The fast-disappearing human bein 
who walks, the fellow who gets corns on hi 
feet instead of his posterior, the worker wha 
totes a heavy load uncomplainingly ang 
never strikes because he is tired. Take hip 
out of the American scene for a weekeng and 
you become a villain in the public ming. 
Well, it was a depressing interlude in ¢ 
United States mail service and how abou, 
new oversized postage stamp commem 
rating the boner? It could be a likeness g 
the Postmaster General on a white horse gal 
loping full tilt into Congress as a sort ¢ 
angry Lochinvar, against a background of 
post-office ‘doors labeled “Closed.” What 
one more special stamp these days? 
Yours, 


ELMER, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
join ali Americans of Polish descent in 
the celebration of the anniversary of th 
Polish Constitution. 

One hundred and sixty-six years ago 
a group of patriotic, liberal, and far-see- 
ing Polish leaders wanted to inaugurate 
@ new era in Poland. They felt that 
some basic changes in the machinery o 
the government were needed ; and to met 
this imperative need they drafted a con- 
stitution. It was adopted, promulgated, 
and went into force on May 3 of 1791. 

Since that year May 3 has been cele 
brated as Constitution Day, and the 
event has been regarded as a great land- 
mark in Poland’s fight for liberalism ané 
for independence. The Constitution of 
1791 was a liberal, democratic document, 
and as such it aimed to reduce the powers 


_ of the monarch without impairing th 


authority of the central government. By 
this constitution the government becamt 
one of limited, constitutional monorachy. 
It did away with the old class distinc 
tions and class privileges, and guaral- 
teed religious freedom. In this respet 
it embodied some of the ideas of tht 
American Revolution, and also of tht 
French Revolution. The constitution 
course aimed at strengthening Poland 
uniting all its citizens more firmly in 0 
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cThment poll. these twin aims of liberalizing and 
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oat 8 pall constitution of 1791 was a major 
ne via”, {tdimemocratic instrument, and to this day 
vith Gore ‘erves a8 @ Symbol to the Poles in their 
F always tes reless for freedom and inde- 
they di dence. I heartily join all Americans 
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veekend anf Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, just 
ic mind. sow the town of Paradise, Mont., on 
rlude in ¢, ne Clark Fork River, is the site for a 


10W about 

cCOMmemp 
L likenegg of 
te horse gal 


sich multi-purpose dam, the construc- 
ion of which has been investigated by 
ne Bureau of Reclamation. If built, 
aradise Dam would impound an esti- 


iS 2 sort of 
hereall mmemated 4,000,000 acre-feet of usuable 
” What mrage and involve an addition of some 


Ss? 


00,000 kilowatts of generating capac- 
y. The Montana Power Co. has been 
ranted a preliminary permit to investi- 
te certain sites for power dams which 
ould provide relatively little storage 
'Yy f water but which would conflict with 
nd effectively preclude the construction 
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RKS fa high Paradise Dam. 
I should like to bring to the attention 
10 IR of the House a letter and newspaper 
oe cle which I have just received from 
ances D. Logan, of Charlo, Mont., rep- 
TATIVES senting the Committee for Paradise 
7 Dam. In this letter the complaint is 
er, underiammnade that many kinds of pressures and 
I ‘wish straints, including economic types and 
conta _ so press censorship, are being brought 
ia th 0 bear against those who advocate the 
aly Ol GRhich Federal dam. The company re- 
erred to in the letter is, of course, the 
years ago ontana Power Co. 
d far-se-H The letter and newspaper article 
naugura' follow: . 
felt that COMMITTEE FoR PARADISE DAM, 
shinery of _ Charlo, Mont., April 23, 1957. 
1d to meet Hon. Ear CHUDOFF, 
ed a Cols Chairman, Public Works and Resources 





Subcommittee, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. CHuporr: Thank you very much 
or sending me the reports of your subcom- 
mittee on Private Utilities’ Organized Efforts 
To Influence the Secretary of the Interior, 
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tution of nd Availability of Power To Public Prefer- 
ocument, nce Customers From Central Valley Project, 
1e powers he hearings on these matters, and also the 


rings on upper Columbia River develop- 
hent. I trust you will excuse my tardy ac- 
nowledgment, My husband and I have been 
from home, first attending the annual 


iring the 
nent. By 
it became 












way 
norachy. meeting of Northwest Public Power Associa- 
; distinc: MPtion in Seattle, then our son’s wedding in 
guarale York, — 

s respect The situation we face here was described 
s of theme? Smator Lehman in the debate on the 







Mi project, ConGrEssionaL REcorp for 
y 15, 1956, as an avalanche of propa- 
, the avalanche is being 
ufactured according to the methods de- 
ribed by P. D. Brooks for the Ebasco presi- 
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dents’ meeting, page 382 of the hearings. 
We are suffering under the additional handi- 
cap of press censorship, operating over a long 
period of time, now for the first time to my 
knowledge openly admitted (see clipping). 

We will use material from the reports and 
hearings as we find opportunities, in letters 
to the editor, limited to 300 words, which 
some county weeklies will run, in meetings 
as we can arrange them, by word of mouth, 
and if we can raise the necessary funds, by 
direct mail. We are operating on the as- 
sumption that you “can’t fool all the people 
all of the time” if you can get the facts to 
them. The facts you have sent are import- 
ant in the formation of judgments. We will 
do our best to make good use of them. 

One very disturbing aspect of this contro- 
versy over whether we are to have a multi- 
purpose Paradise Dam or two private power 
company’s no-storage dams, is the large num- 
ber of people who are afraid to come out 
publicly for the high dam. Company pres- 
sure has succeeded in creating fears of all 
kinds, from fear of losing a job and not 
being able to get another, to fear that credit 
will not be available, to fear that one’s wife 
will no longer be invited to the best bridge 
parties, to fear of being called “Red.” The 
effectiveness of the company’s wide-angle 
public-relations campaign is incredible, and 
worrisome. However, I helieve that slowly 
and quietly we are beginning to make some 
progress in making known the facts. 

In that effort the material you have sent 
is very valuable, and we appreciate your help. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES D. LOGAN 
(For the Committee for Paradise Dam). 
{From the Ronan (Mont.) Pioneer of 
April 4, 1957] 
In ’n’ Out oF Focus 
(By Floyd Larson) 

Last week, the newspapers of Sanders 
County published the results of a poll on 
Paradise Dam. The poll was in the form of 
ballots printed in the March 21 issues of the 
three papers. Of 213 votes cast, 153 favored 
Paradise; 57 opposed it; and 3 were unde- 
cided. Because of the implication of the poll 
and possible use that might be made of it by_ 
proponents of Paradise Dam, the following 
is a copy of a letter sent to the editors of the 
three Sanders County papers concerning 
this writer’s reaction to the way the poll was 
conducted. 

I have read with interest the results of the 
Paradise Dam poll conducted in the Sanders 
County papers but, as a newspaperman, I 
must question the validity of the poll and 
emphasis given it directly and by inference 
in your publications. 

I'll not discuss my reasons for opposing the 
dam for after all they are one man’s opinion; 
but I do think that your readers are en- 
titled to know the shortcomings of your poll 
and how they affect the validity of the result 
so that when the proper time comes those 
results can be evaluated in proper perspec- 
tive—which is that 148 persons out of 216 
who volunteered their opinions favored 
Paradise. 

To make more than this out of the poll is 
to overlook some of the following factors 
which are always included in the conduct of 
Gallup polls and other scientific public- 
opinion surveys. 

On a voluntary basis, it is impossible to 
obtain a cross section of opinion represent- 
ing population characteristics, economic lev- 
els, political creeds, religious creeds, and all 
the factors that are considered essential in 
creating a sample valid and acceptable for 
statistical projection. 

It is impossible to eliminate padding of a 
poll by limiting a press run. Newsstand 
sales, borrowing of other copies and using the 
ballots therein is possible and a tempting 
opportunity when ballots for the poll are 
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not required to be signed to eliminate dupli- 
cation. Accepted practice in modern poll 
taking is to use an interviewer who foilows a 
sampling pattern reflecting the community 
as outlined above. 

Your papers carried no information in 
their stories on the poll to indicate whether 
or not any organized effort was conducted by 
groups interested in the poll question to get 
adherents to participate. In a voluntary 
poll such as the one you have conducted 
this is also possible and also another tempt- 
ing opportunity to pad the poll. Whether 
such efforts occurred or not, makes little 
difference because that fact that such 
could have occurred definitely makes it of 
little value as a basis of saying that Sanders 
County residents favor Paradise Dam 3 to 1— 
you can only say, honestly that 3 out of 
every 4 who answered the poll, favor Para- 
dise, which is quite a different story. 

There are other factors which must be 
also considered before your poH can be given 
any status as a true reflection of senti- 
ment on Paradise Dam in Sanders County. 
For example, was intention to make the poll 
known prior to publication? Who origin- 
ated the idea? The editors? Those favor- 
ing Paradise? Those opposing it? 

In conclusion as one newspaperman to 
another, do you feel that your poll---in view 
of your knowledge of scientific poll taking— 
was a fair sample of opinion and one that 
you can honestly project as representative 
of the opinions held by the majority of your 
readers? 

I personally do not think the outcome 
of the poll will change my position on the 
issue nor of others who have formed their 
opinions—pro or con—on the issue. How- 
ever, as &@ newspaperman, I do feel that such 
@ poll conducted in this manner is poor 
journalism in that it will be used by Para- 
dise proponents to influence undecided resi- 
dents of Sanders County and adjacent areas. 
Instead of attempting to steer an objective 
course in the issue (which I believe was the 
motive behind your poll) you have unwit- 
tingly, through failure to use accepted poll- 
ing practices, given aid to one side at the 
expense of the other. 

Your papers I am sure are held in esteem 
by your readers and material printed in 
them have their acceptance as being valid. 
In the case of this poll you are mislead- 
ing them if you do not call the shortcomings 
of this poll to their attention. I am sure 
that you will do this out of fairness to both 
sides and because of the importance of the 
issue involved to the people of Sanders 
County and western Montana. 

For while we as newspapermen have the 
right and obligation to speak out editorial- 
ly on issues of this kind, we .also have the 
responsibility of doing everything humanly 
possible to protect our readers from informa- 
tion that can be subjected to misinterpre- 
tation because of its unsound origin. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr.. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, men 
and women of every nationality with 
faith in democratic principles join with 
those people of Polish ancestry in com- 
memorating the anniversary of the Pol- 
ish constitution of the 3d of May. It 
is fitting that we pause a moment to pay 
tribute to a document that stands beside 
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our Declaration of Independence as a 
landmark in humanity’s struggle for lib- 
erty. 

Tomorrow is the 165th anniversary of 
the day in 1791 when the statesmen of 
Poland signed a constitution that in- 
augurated great reforms in Poland’s 
Government. Equally impressive as the 
scope of the reforms was the bloodless 
manner in which they were carried out, 
indicative of the Poles as peacemakers 
without bloodshed rather than war- 
mongers. This does not mean that they 
will turn from a fight for a cause they 
consider just. On the contrary, they 
are stouthearted people imbued with 
centuries of Christian doctrine, the dic- 
tate of their minds and energies. 

In this generation the Polish people 
oppose the Communists at every turn 
and in every way that they can. Such 
opposition is to be encouraged and the 
people supported in their efforts to be 
free. The Poles cannot, of course, ob- 
ject in an organized way on a national 
level, but they can be given the comfort 
and assistance of the free world. The 
Polish-Americans of my State and of 
the country are their greatest source 
of encouragement and by their example 
may do much eventually to assist them 
in their quest for freedom. We hear 
reports from behind the Iron Curtain 
of the heroic action on the part of these 
people who refuse to bend to the op- 
pressor’s demands, and who refuse to 
accept slavery as a normal state ef man- 
kind. The process of freedom is very 
slow, and although today we do not hear 
of any violent revolutions in Poland, 
there are definite actions on the part of 
the Government of this country which 
are small tokens of assurance to the 
Polish people, and people of other na- 
tions, that are now being denied their 
God-given right of freedom. ‘This trib- 
ute today I sincerely hope will reach 
the ears of all freedom-loving people 
everywhere for it is often said that the 
fires of freedom burn hottest among the 
oppressed. 

In 1939 Poland made the world’s first 
stand for liberty against the onslaughts 
of the Nazi might. But her strength 
could not avail against this great force, 
suplemented as it was by the Soviet stab 
in the back. « In short, Poland suffered a 
new partition, and one far worse than 
any before. No people endured more, or 
resisted more defiantly than the Poles, 
When the circumstances of war made the 
Russians our allies, hope rose again in 
Polish hearts that Poland might yet be 
free. But, viewing the world since 1945 
it became clear that one principal factor 
which frustrated the advance of the 
world toward peace, security, and pro- 
gress is the activity of the Soviet Union. 


In every way Russia wantonly dissipated - 


any hope for a world at peace and reliev- 
ed of international tensions. And today 
they have advanced a new propaganda 
theme designed to conceal their real 
treacherous intentions, a theme entitled 
“Peaceful Coexistence.” Try as they will 
the Soviet shift in policy will not divert 
the attention of America from its attach- 
ment to relief for the oppressed. 

Mr. Speaker, in this world beset with 
atomic hypertension, and with the threat 
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of global warfare let us take. heart as we 
look to the courageousness of our Polish 
brethren. Let us redouble our efforts for 
peace in the world and the restoration of 
liberty and sélf-government to Poland 
and other freedom-loving nations now 
under Communist rule. 





National Music Week in Trenton, N. J., Is 
Opened Again This Year by Villa Vic- 
toria Academy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trenton Sunday Times- 
Advertiser reported in a major article on 
April 21, 1957, that Villa Victoria Acad- 
emy has won wide renown for its music 
department. The academy’s_ senior 
choir, under the direction of Sister Eliza- 
beth Parente, M. P. F., has opened Na- 
tional Music Week in Trenton, N. J., 
since 1938. The choir is a veteran of 
radio, television, and concert stage. It 
has been the guest of six radio stations 


and several television stations, and has. 


given concerts in New York City’s Town 
Hall, in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Newark, Montclair, New Brunswick, and 
has appeared twice with the Trenton 
Symphony Orchestra. Recently record- 
ings were made of the choir by RCA 
Victor. At a nationwide music festival 
held on the campus of Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., the choir re- 
ceived highest ratings from Robert 
Hufstader, former director of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

Deeply interested and highly talented 
in the field of music, the choir’s director, 
Sister Elizabeth Parente, has succeeded 
in developing a similar interest in many 
of her pupils. Several have received 
scholarships for their achievements in 
piano and voice and some have gone on 
to professional work. 

Foundation of Villa Victoria Academy 
was due in great measure to the foresight 
of the late Most Reverend Thomas J. 
Walsh, S. D. T., J. C. D. 

Villa Victoria Academy’s 19th annual 
musicale, to be presented on May 4 and 
5 at the War Memorial Building in Tren- 
ton, N. J., will open the way to a new era 
of musical education at the school. 

The expansion of teaching facilities at 
Villa Victoria Academy is similar to the 
expansion of fine arts facilities at the 
University of Notre Dame, at Trinity 
ao in Washington, D. C., and else- 
where. 

No less than other educators in the 
United States and abroad, Catholic ed- 
ucators, and the institutions they head, 
have always recognized the humanizing 
influence of the arts and their impor- 
tance in the teaching process. 

I include here the article from the 
Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser of 
April 21, 1957: 
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AcapeMY's Music DEPARTMENT H,; Wow 
NaTIONWImDE Honors 


Villa Victoria Academy’s 19+) 
musicale, to be presented on May 4 
the War Memorial Building, wil) , 
way to a new era of musical edi. 
the school. 

The entire proceeds of the even: will 
earmarked for a new music building op al 
River Road campus. Facilities at the scp _ 
a no oe eee to meet the demanas 
of a rap expan r o as 
drama and _ r ee Of my 

Villa Victoria has won wide renown for j 
music department. The Academy's saul 
choir, under the direction of Sister Elie, 
beth Parente, M. P. P., has opened Nation, 
Music Week in Trenton since 1933.7 
choir, a veteran of radio, television and ail 
cert stage, has twice appeared with the Trem. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, performing works 
by Verdi, Debussy, Wagner and Beethoven 
The choir has been the guest of six radio 
stations and several television stations a 
has given concerts in New York City's Town 
Hall, in Philadelphia, Washington, Newari 
Montclair, New Brunswick and Morristown 
Recently recordings of choir selections were 
made by RCA Victor. At a nationwide music 
festival held on the campus of Catholie 
University in Washington, D. C., the choir 
received highest ratings from Robert Huf- 
stader, former director of the Julliard 
School of Music. 

Sister Elizabeth Parente, deeply interesteg 
and highly talented in the field of music 
has succeeded in developing a similar inter. 
ést in many of her pupils. Several have 
received scholarships for their achievements 
in piano and voice and some have gone on 
to professional work. One of Sister Fiza. 
beth Parente’s former pupils made a debut 
in Carnegie Hall and another has toured the 
United States, Canada and South America 
with the Wagner Opera Company. 

The new music building will rise on the 
campus of the Academy, a college prepara- 
tory boarding and day school for girls, on the 
bank of the Delaw River. 

FORMER MOTHER HOUSE 

The property, once an estate, was first 
used as @ Mother House for the teaching 
order of nuns, the Religious Sisters Filippini, 
and became a school in 1933. The buildings 
and extensive grounds of the estate lend 
themselves admirably to school purposes, 
The spacious rooms of the old mansion have 
been converted into dormitories, classrooms 
and a well-equipped library. Nearby, an- 
other school building is furnished with 
every accessory for instruction. The gym- 
nasium has been placed a short distance 
from the classrooms so that no sounds may 
disturb students while studying. 

The nuns of the Filippini Sisterhood, whose 
order dates back to 1692, devoted themselves 
to teaching, first in Italy, and since 1910, in 
the United States. They are invested with 
full authority to teach all of the prescribed 
subjects and also to give vocal and instru- 
mental instruction. The academy offers a 
classical course and unusual opportunities 
are provided in music, the dance, modern 
languages and Latin. Each year all girl grad- 
uates of the eighth grade in the diocese of 
Trenton are eligible to complete for the 
academy’s victorian music scholarship and 
the Archbishop Walsh Memorial scholarship. 

BISHOP STARTED SCHOOL 


Foundation of the academy was due in 
great measure to the foresight of the late 
Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, S. D. T. 
J.C. D. Archbishop Walsh received most of 
his education in the United States, but went 
to Rome to complete his ecclesiastical 
studies. Returning to Trenton in 1918, he 
realized the inadequacy of the schools which 
had been established by Italian Catholics 2 
the United States, When he was consecrated 
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isnop of the diocese of Trenton, he deter- 
ed to put into practice some of the ideas 
pad been formulating concerning the edu- 
tional needs Of the . He sent to 
a. for 20 teaching nuns Who came to the 
pom States and began to operate a train- 
school for Italian-American teaching sis- 
will MB Sa Trenton. The school was called Villa 
on be HE ia in honor of Mrs. Victoria Mary Pery 
On the pei wife of the New York philanthro- 
cmnaal + James Cox Brady, who contributed the 
m — ate property nearly half a million 
— for the founding of the school, Mr. 

iy had p’ the estate from Harvey 
; internationally known banker of New 
Work and this city, who had built it as a 
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—_ try home. 

an be training school for nuns was con- 
nd co; 3 wted into a school for girls when Arch- 
e Tren, <hop Walsh, who had been transferred to 


suggested that the sisters establish 
theit oa house in Morristown. This 
e, known for many years as Villa Lucia, 
renamed Villa Walsh on the 40th anni- 
» of the Archbishop's ordination. 
“yICTORIANS” AID BENEFIT 
Extensive preparations for the 1957 musi- 
je are being handled by “The Victorians,” a 
roup of mothers of academy students. Mrs. 
Paul L. Fabian, general chairman, will be as- 
od by the following committee chairmen: 
patrons, Mrs. James M. Cartlidge; boosters, 
Julius C. Smoliga and Mrs. Robert A. 
peikosky; tickets, Mrs. John J. Scheppe, Mrs. 
charles V. Burkhauser, Mrs. Reynold Salva- 
ore and Mrs. Ernest J. Taylor; publicity, 
vrs. Vincent Cahill and Mrs. Herman Lavan; 
snd special donations, Mrs. Marvin J. Riley. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

ching QE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
pin, Thursday, May 2, 1957 

ene Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
Doses, to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
have @finclude an interesting editorial from the 
ooms National Tribune, Stars and Stripes of 
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May 2, 1957: 
We Don’t Take Dares 


The heading for the following comment was 
inspired by a communication from a World 
War I veteran in Texas who offers a good 
argument in favor of pensions for the men 
of 1917-19. He is logical enough in setting 
forth his reasons why the group to which he 
belongs should receive special consideration 
at this time. 

In his zeal, however, he took out on some of 
the other veterans’ organizations, expressing 
the thought that they had failed to support 
the World War I men in their attempt to 
rade secure the passage of legislation beneficial 
2 of to the veterans involved. 
the We have no quarrel with his attitude. We 
ait believe he is entitled to his views on the 
nip, gE Uolect. However, in our opinion, he made 

one mistake. After expressing himself, he 
wrote, “Do you, the editor, dare to publish 
in this article in your paper?” 
Some 40 ago the writer of this edito- 
T, rial had first experience in newspaper 
; of Work. He had the good fortune to work 
ent with some of the great newspapermen of that 
cal fra, some whose names have become house- 
she hold words in the history of journalism. 
. Many letters from readers were received 

n outlining their views on many subjects. One 
ed TMM of the old gags was 

Print the letter in the hope that some fire- 
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eater on the staff might accept the dare and 
print what might be of little argumentative 
value because he was dared to do it. 

During the course of years we learned 
never to take a dare and consequently, at 
this stage of the game, we are not going 
to do so. We have written the veteran 
in question, complimenting him on the 
sound argument he sets forth and explain- 
ing why it would be necessary to delete his 
references to other veteran organizations. 

In this connection it might be well to 
dwell on the history of the veterans’ organ- 
izations in the hope that not only our con- 
tributor but others will understand why we 
do not feel that name calling of groups 
which do not seem to meet the wishes of 
other groups will result in anything bene- 
ficial to the veterans as a whole. 

Shortly after the Civil War the Grand 
Army of the Republic was formed. It was 
composed of men who had served with the 
North in that bloody conflict. There were 
many of them and they banded together 
into a tight organization which was able 
not only to secure assistance for themselves 
and their dependents in the true tradition 
of America but also to control the politics 
of the Nation for many years. Happily, 
this control did not set back the country 
in any way—financially or otherwise. 

The leaders of the Grand Army had the 
interests of the country at heart and by 
their strength were able to see to it that 
the United States grew prosperous during 
the 30 years that followed the close of the 
Civil War. 

Then came the Spanish-American War. 
At the close of that 4-year struggle, vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War formed 
organizations which later were merged into 
one great organization—the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States also sprang from the war of 
1898-1902 and both of these groups were well 
organized, following in the footsteps of their 
older comrades of the Grand:Army. In due 
time they, too, were able to secure the pas- 
sage of legislation beneficial to themselves 
and their dependents, never losing sight, 
however, of the larger needs of our country. 

The surviving members of the Grand Army 


-of the Republic and the veterans of the 


Spanish-American War worked together for 
a common purpose—to secure justice for 
themselves and to uphold the finest tradi- 
tions of our country. 

The country was at peace for many years 
until 1917 when the United States became 
engaged in the biggest war ofits history. I 
was known then as the World War and it 
required nearly 5 million individuals to fill 
the ranks of fighting men before it was won. 

In the spring of 1919, with splendid pur- 
pose, the American Legion was formed in 
Paris. Their eligibility rules permitted any 
veteran who had service prior to November 
1918 to become a member. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, whose ranks 
were always open to men who had served 
their country in time of war in “foreign 
lands or hostile waters,” acquired a large 
number of members from the new group of 
veterans. 

Here comes the hitch. Many important 
people in this country, some of them politi- 
cians, some of them big-business men, per- 
haps, .realizing the power that the Grand 
Army of the Republic had wielded in the 
destiny of the Nation, and realizing, also, 
that here was the largest body of men who 
might ever band together in guiding the 
policy of the country, decided to take action. 

What did they do? The old theory of 
warfare—"“Divide and Conquer”—was resur- 
rected and for many years, by hook or by 
crook, the newly formed group of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the older organization of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars were kept torn 
apart with petty fueds—setting one man 
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against another until a time had come when 
it seemed impossible for men who had 
fought together in war to meet on a common 
ground. 

It was a shrewd move and it worked. Not 
until 1936, when the VFW and the Legion 
got together on the World War I bonus were 
they able to secure the passage of legislation 
which made it unnecessary for the World War 
I veterans to wait years before they could se- 
cure the benefits of their bonus. So strong 
were the two groups that they were able to 
have this legislation passed over the veto of a 
popular President. 

Happily, the two groups have become more 
closely allied and, with the exception of 
minor differences, the measures they propose 
to Congress in behalf of veterans seek the 
same ends. 

Had it not been for the joint efforts of 
these two groups and the Disabled American 
Veterans, much of the benefits granted to our 
younger men of World War II and the 
Korean war might never have become law. 

This shows what cooperation between the 
various veteran organizations can do and this 
is why we do not believe in denunciation 
when one group feels that the other group 
is working against it. 

This, too, is why we have not taken the 
dare of our letter writer. We feel we are on 
the right track and that only through close 
partnership will the veterans of our wars, no 
matter what their organization may be 
called, secure the kind of legisiation they 
want and deserve. 





Racial Relations and the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include two recent editorials from Vir- 
ginia newspapers, the first, Clinton Re- 
visited, from the Northern Virginia 
Daily, and the second, But in Mississippi, 
from the Richmond News Leader. The 
editorials follow: 

CLINTON REVISITED 


Does anyone remember Clinton, Tenn.? 

It will be 6 months this week since the dis- 
order that prompted the most threatening 
judicial action in modern times. 

Last September, almost 9 months ago, the 
Federal district court at Knoxville, Tenn, 
issued an injunction which prohibited any- 
one from interferinz with integration at the 
Clinton High School. Previously, the court 
had ordered that the high school be inte- 
grated. 

This was a broad injunction which ap- 
parently was tntended to run indefinitely. 

On December 4, when the Clinton school 
had been reopened after racial disturbances, 
a group of segregationists on the sidewalk 
near the high school roughed up a preacher 
who was herding some Negro cildren into the 
formerly all-white high school. Immedi- 
ately after the fracas, Clinton police arrested 
one man. The next day Federal marshals 
arrested 15 more persons. 

These people were charged with violating 
the September injunction. 

Another man was arrested and sentenced 
without jury trial to 30 days in jail. He was 
found guilty of criminal contempt of court. 
He dared to pass out pamphlets advocating 
segregation. 
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At the time the pamphleteer was sentenced 
on December 6 the Federal Judge announced 
that the other 16 charged with violation of 
the injunction would be brought to trial 
within 10 days. They would be tried before 
the Federal judge who issued the injunction. 
They would be tried by that judge without 
any jury. 

But whet has happened? What has hap- 
pened to the prompt trial of those who were 
brought into court in handcuffs charged with 
criminal contempt of the most sweeping, 
most outrageous court injunction in history? 

A story last weekend told of the Govern- 
ment asking the court to deny the defend- 
ants’ motion to dismiss the complaints. The 
story also stated: “The date for the trial has 
not yet beefi set.” 

In our view, the complaints should be dis- 
missed and no trial date ever set. The in- 
junction was denial of basic freedoms guar- 
anteed Americans in the Constitution, a doc- 
ument which receives_ever-diminishing gov- 
ernmental recognition. 

In Clinton a disturbance of the peace on 
the sidewalks of the town has resulted in 16 
persons being charged with criminal con- 
tempt of court. These persons were not par- 
ties to the original court case which resulted 
in the injunction. They did not misbehave 
in the court. They misbehaved, if found 
guilty, on the streets of the town. 

The Federal injunction has unlimited im- 
plications. It forbids speaking or writing 
against integration in the Clinton High 
School. One man who distributed pamphlets 
protesting the action has been sentenced 
without jury trial to 30 days in jail. Others, 
after 6 months, still face criminal contempt 
of court charges. 

Clinton, revisited after 6 months, still 
smells of obnoxious Federal court decrees. 


os 


But IN MISSISSIPPI? 


Let us talk for a moment today of three 
tragic events of recent occurrence. 

On the afternoon of February 16, Edward 
Rose, 36, a Negro building superintendent, 
was walking along the street with his wife, 
Dolores, 26, white, who was then pregnant 
with her fifth child. They were accosted by 
4 white men, 1 of whom yelled “poor white 
trash” at the woman. When Rose protested, 
2 of the men beat him to death while the 
other 2 held his wife and pinioned her arms. 

On the evening of Monday, March ll, 
Alvin Palmer, a 17-year-old Negro high 
school student, was standing on a corner 
waiting for a bus. A gang of 15 white 
youths, ranging in age from 16 to 19, first 
sauntered past him and then turned and 
came back. One of the gang, alleged to be 
Joseph Schwartz, 17, then killed Palmer by 
crushing his head with a hammer. The 
boys subsequently told police they just 
“wanted to get a Negro.” 

On the night of Tuesday, April 24, another 
17-year-old Negro youth, Curtis Bevins, was 
walking along a street. A car driven by an 
18-year-old factory worker pulled up beside 
him. From the back seat of the car, police 
said, 19-year-old David Vandersteeg, white, 
fired a shotgun blast. A white girl, 17, was 
in the car with them. Bevins died shortly 
thereafter in a hospital. 

What may be said of these events? 

Rose was slain in Boston, young Palmer 
and young Bevins in Chicago. 

Now, the crime of lynching ordinarily is 
thought of as the offense that is committed 
when a prisoner is taken from lawful custody 
and put to death by a mob. But in other 
times, when Tuskegee Institute used to keep 
a record of these things, lynching was defined 
to include any unprovoked slaying by rea- 
son of racial prejudice, committed by three 
or more persons. 

Applying the same standard definition, we 
may make the point that the last $3 racial 
lynchings to occur in the United States have 
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occurred within the past 3 months—I in 
Boston, 2 in Chicago. 


about the slaying of Rose, Palmer, and 
Bevins. The New York Times, which gives 
prominent attention to every incident of 
racial -violence in the South, seems to find 
these events not news fit to print. What 
is page 1 lynching in the South is merely 
routine homicide in the North. 

The suggestion may well be renewed, \as 
we see it, that our holier-than-thou critics 
beyond the Potomac look to their own prob- 
lems before undertake to instruct the 


they 
South in handling its troubles down here. 


Let’s Stop This Shocking Waste of 
Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


.HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


er’s Digest entitled “Let’s Stop This 
Shocking Waste of Scientific Manpower” 
by Albert Q. Maisel. 

In this article the author. points out 
that the rapidly growing shortage of 
scientists and engineers is forcing cut- 
backs in military and civilian research 
programs and causing delays in the com- 
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was left—in short and unpreg; 
snatches—for their professional assicy, 

At Rossford Ordnance Depot, two half-igys 
engineer draftees applied for tranenal 
Their request was rejected “due to the cri a 
cal shortage.” A few days later, these 
men were given the vitally important tas! 
of copying long lists of serial numbers fr , 
file cards onto sheets‘of paper. _ 


It is my understanding that at the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot alone a con. 
sulting firm of engineers has been hired 
Siete focheasts vedie a a tees 3 

and equipment wh; 
only a few feet away sit several] hight 
skilled college graduated engineers. who 
are wasting their time either doing notp. 
ing or performing useless menial routing 
jobs. Could this be the fault of som 
people among the civilian per. 
sonnel who are more interested in bujjg. 
ing themselves an empire than they ar 
in utilizing the talent at their disposa)> 

Let us either utilize the skills of thes 
military personnel in the manner bey 
Suited to the interest of the Unite 
States or release them from service » 
that they can help to relieve the critica] 
shortage of scientific manpower referreg 
to by the author. 

In this time of record defense spend. 
ing we canont afford to waste anything— 
least of all precious scientific skills, 

The article by Mr. Maise] follows: 

Let's Stop THIs SHOCKING WASTE or 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


(By Albert Q. Maisel) 


A vast—and rapidly growing—shortage of 
scientists and engineers is forcing cutbacks 
in military and civilian research programs 
and causing critical delays in the comple. 
tion of urgent defense contracts. 

For lack of engineering manpower, such 

manufacturers as Caterpillar Tractor 

and Sylvania Electric have had repeatedly to 
turn down invitations to bid on production 
of material for our Armed Forces. Raytheon, 
AiResearch Manufacturing and scores of 
other firms report intermittent slowdowns 
The Radio 


General Electric for 2,300. In the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration 35 percent of the au- 
thorized science and engineering positions 
have been vacant. At Redstone Arsenal, the 
Army’s principal missile research center, the 

- shortage of civilian scientists has exceeded 
40 percent. 

Behind this mounting famine of scientific 
brainpower lies the fact that ever since 1950 
our output of college-graduated engineers 
has been from 20 to 40 percent below the 
soaring needs of our expanding economy. 
This J our colleges and universities will 

uate fewer than 40,000 young physicists, 

metallurgists, mathematicians and engi- 

10,000 below the number needed to 

up for deaths, retirements and the 
normal growth of industry and research. 

Is there any way to ease this crucial shott- 

t now? Indeed there is. Dr. Lee 

, president of California Insti- 

Technology, pointed it out a year 

we could improve by only 5 per- 

efficiency of our utilization of the 

000 engineers we already have,” he de- 

“we would add to the effective sup- 

ply of engineering talent as much as al! this 

‘s new graduates.” 

But that is exactly what the Defense De- 

t and many of our largest defense 

plants have not been doing. Instead, they 

have been squandering the time and talent 

of thousands of their most skilled research 
and development experts. 
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i t: thousands of key men have 
natal ae ed from top priority research 
alten eto the wasteful job of luring away the 
ea ‘entific staffs of other defense plants, of 
he weed industries and college faculties, and 
= pes “en of the Defense Department's most im- 
int tae fpportant military research labs. 













fantastic of all: the Pentagon has 
ostering and financing this piratical 
4ing with millions of your tax dollars 
, mine. For the Army, Navy, and Air 
ot nave been lavishly reimbursing their 
aystrial contractors for the cost of thou- 
nds of pages of flamboyant want ads and 


thie ae coe within the last oa and a 
highly MMMM. this prodigal waste of money and man- 
'S, who ower nas been detailed and documented in 
> Noth xstimony before the Joint Congressional 
routine rommittee on Atomic Energy and the House 
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ned Services and Civil Service Committees. 
smbers of these committees have repeat- 
dly the Defense Department to 
ter its talent-squandering policies. But 
ye most wasteful practices continue un- 
7 

oe nevecnment expense, for example, 
xt coast airplane and electronic plants 
nave been flooding east coast newspapers 
th advertisements urging engineers to 
pandon their jobs in the land of slush and 
now and head for sunny California. These 
lads promise full relocation expenses. Even 
jogs and cats have been crated and trans- 
inorted—with the taxpayer, of course, pick- 
ing up the bill. 

East-coast defense contractors have not 
en this lying down. One large electronics 
imanufacturer, for instance, has been using 
pig space in newspapers all over the West 
for ads reading: “Are you homesick for fresh 


green spring, sparkling autumn, snowy win- 


sgain—swimming, fishing, hunting, skating— 
and unique career opportunities too.” 
In l year this tempting offer induced 
some 230 engineers, most of them originally 
migrants from the East, to pick up stakes 


ractor MB for a second cross-country trek and a second 
dly to round of Government-reimbursed relocation 
Action expenses. 

theon, To flush out additional prospects, military 
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contractors have been sending swarms of re- 
cruiters to every scientific meeting. The 308 
physicists who attended a recent meeting of 
the American Institute of Physics were be- 
sieged by more than 2,000 job offers. Out 
of 40,000 who went to a recent convention of 
electronic engineers, an estimatede 15,000 
changed their positions before the sessions 
ended. “I was happy in my old job,” ex- 
plained one engineer, “but I just couldn’t 
go home and tell my wife that I'd turned 
down an offer of a $2,500 increase.” 

What has all this shuffling and reshuffling 
been costing the taxpayer? With some 10,000 
primary and subcontractors in the plane and 
missile field alone, the Pentagon has thus 
far been unable to supply congressional in- 
vestigators with even an estimate of the 
total cost. But the Navy, in a spot check 
of 37 companies selected at random from 
among those doing most of their business 
with the Government, found that even this 
small group was running up total recruit- 
ment charges at the rate of nearly $9 million 
a year, 

One contractor was spending $500,000 an- 
nually just for help-wanted advertising. 
Another firm’s travel and moving expenses, 
which were back to the Pentagon, 
came to $540,000. A third firm spent $907,560 
to recruit and relocate 193 engineers, but in 
the same period lost 134 engineers to other 
companies—thus scoring a net gain of only 
59 men... For each engineer actually added 
‘o this plant’s staff, the Treasury had to pay 
out $15,380. 

Yet such fantastic hiring costs are only a 
fraction of the waste. For these 
raids and counterraids have been drastically 


x? You can enjoy four-season living - 
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reducing the productivity of our existing sci- 
entific work force. Before 1950, only 3 to 4 
percent of all scientists and engineers 
switched from one plant or laboratory to 
another in any given year. But last year 
the engineering turnover was more than 12 
percent, while in airplane manufacturing the 
turnover rate soared to 17 percent. Through- 
out industry the time wasted between jobs 
and in becoming familiar with new assign- 
ments is now estimated to equal the full 
year’s productivity of nearly 19,000 engineers 
and scientists. 

To tap the only source of new scientific 
talent, defense contractors and other in- 
dustrial firms have sent their headhunters 
stalking over every college campus. This 
spring 500 such squads descended upon 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
solicit the services of 1,200 prospective grad- 
uates. Columbia, Rensselaer, Cal Tech, 
Georgia Tech, and Carnegie Tech have been 
similarly overrun. Outstanding students 
often have 50 job offers to choose from, at 
$450 a month and up, plus fringe benefits. 
The result, unfortunately for the future of 
research, is that hundreds of the best brains 
abandon their plans for further study which 
would lead to advanced degrees. Thus, the 
country has been losing its future Einsteins, 
Fermis, and Tellers. 

Nearly every Government engineering and 
research laboratory has had its work dis- 
rupted and delayed by the raiding. Last 
year alone, offers of jobs at salary increases 
of $1,500 to $15,000 induced over 9,300 engi- 
neers and scientists to resign from Federal 
positions. The quit rate in Government 
labs today is 50 percent higher than that of 
private industry and is rocketing rapidly 
upward. The new hire rate, on the other 
hang, is plummeting downward. 

Ironically, it is in the laboratories of the 
Defense Department itself that Pentagon- 
subsidized personnel pirates have been 
wreaking their greatest havoc. The Army 
Engineer Corps has lost 2,000 of its civil- 
ian engineers and scientists in less than 
2 years. At its Fort Belvoir Research and 
Development Laboratories, 1 out of every 5 
of its budgeted scientific jobs is now vacant. 

All three services have been desperately 
trying to compete with the free-spending 
recruiters from the defense plants. The 
Army engineers, for instance, made 1,164 
offers of employment to civilian engineers 
during a recent 3-month period. They 
managed to hire only 52. Recruiting squads 
from the White Sands Proving Ground 
visited 74 colleges, but could induce only 47 
young men to accept jobs. 

While paying its contractors to wreck its 
own research staffs, and everyone else’s as 
well, the Defense Department has also been 
wasting the working time of thousands of 
engineers and scientists still under its con- 
trol. About 5,000 draftees who are scientists 
and engineers, for example, are currently 
serving in the Army as privates and corporals, 
classified under a special scientific and 
professional personnel program. Theoret- 
ically, they are being utilized to relieve the 
pressing shortage of civilian scientists in our 
understaffed military research laboratories. 
In practice, however, the Army has not seen 
fit to release these men from routine chores, 
and half their time is wasted upon KP and 
other fatigue details, on compulsory attend- 
ance at training movies and marching in 
parades. At Fort Belvoir Congressman Car. 
HinsHaw found an entire company of mas- 
ters and doctors of science being removed 
from lab duty 2 days a week to swab pots, 
pick up cigarette butts and stand guard. 

At Fort Monmouth, 50 draftee engineers 
made a 9-month study of the Army utiliza- 
tion of their time. Keeping meticulous 
records, they found that details having noth- 
ing to do with their specialized skills had con- 
sumed the amazing total of 31,872 hours. 
Less than 60 percent of their time on duty 
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was left—in short and unpredictable 
snatches—for their professional assignments. 

At Rossford Ordnance Depot, two half-idle 
engineer draftees applied for transfers. Their 
request was rejected “due to the critical 
shortage.” A few days later, these same men 
were given the vitally important task of copy- 
ing long lists of serial numbers from file cards 
onto sheets of paper. 

What about the civilian engineers and 
physical scientists who still work for the 
services? In a recent survey Army investiga- 
tors interviewed 4,000 engineers and scientists 
in 14 principal Army research centers. They 
discovered that nearly one-third of the work- 
ing time of these experts was being consumed 
by duties that could be performed by office 
managers, draftsmen, laboratory assistants, 
bottle washers, stock clerks or messengers. 
The shocked investigators found that saving 
even half of this time—780 man-years— 
would make up for all the vacancies currently 
plaguing these Army labs. 

Many large defense plants are as profligate 
as the Government in the misuse of scien- 
tists and engineers. A study by Booz Allen 
and Hamilton, management consultants, re- 
vealed that 41 percent of the scientists em- 
ployed in 25 major companies were heavily 


burdened with such tasks as lettering on 


blueprints, compiling bibliographies and re- 
ports in longhand and performing repetitive 
calculations which could have been done by 
assistants. 

The stock excuse for these practices is the 
claim that technical help is even harder to 
find than graduate engineers. But that 
alibi was punctured back in 1951 when an 
ad appeared in Seattle newspapers, reading: 
“Boeing will teach you drafting and pay 
while you learn. Must be able to do simple 
arithmetic.” In the first 2 days 243 persons 
applied for the 6-week course, which has run 
to capacity ever since. Thanks to the gradu- 
ates of this in-the-plant school, Boeing has 
trebled the proportion of semi-skilled help- 
ers in its enginecring departments and eased 
its shortage of engineers by at least 1,000. 

By a similar plan, International Business 
Machines has so increased its use of technical 
helpers that their number now equals the 
conmrbined total of its scientists and engineers. 
The result? The quit rate in its laboratories 
has fallen to less than one-sixth of the na- 
tional average. 

Some firms use machines to replace or aid 
men. Sperry Gyroscope Co., for instance, 
has 11 sets of electronic computers which 
work out in minutes the solutions to mathe- 
matical problems that formerly took scores 
of engineers weeks. 

At Hughes Aircraft, an intensive program 
to improve working conditions has produced 
phenomenal increases in productivity. In- 
stead of huge bull-pens, there are semi- 
private offices, each shared by 2 or 3 men 
doing related work. Instead of having to 
line up to obtain supplies, scientists are 
trusted to browse through self-service, su- 
per-market stock rooms. For every 3 engi- 
neers, there are 4 supporting technicians, 
clerks, and other aids. As a result, Hughes’ 
quit rate has fallen far below the west-coast 
average, while engineering output has sky- 
rocketed. 

Unfortunately, instances like these are the 
exceptions. Far more typical are conditions 
reported at another plane plant where more 
than 1,100 engineers are crowded into a loft 
originally designed for 750. Another group 
works immediately above a wind tunnel, the 
noise level being 80 decibels and the sum- 
mer temperature sometimes topping 100°. 
Two hundred additional engineers work on 
an open mezzanine, overlooking a metal- 
working shop where the noise tops that of a 
boiler factory. More than a third of this 
plant’s engineering staff quit their jobs in 
1956, the highest turnover in the entire 
airframe industry. 
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What can be done to eliminate this waste 
of talent? Must we resort to wartime con- 
trols—job freezes and wage freezes? Not at 
all. Our shortage of engineers and scientists 
could be immeasurably and immediately 
eased by a few simple changes in Defense 
Department poticies. 

A logical first step would be to release 
from military service the 5,000 draftee sci- 
entists and at least an equal number of 
ROTC engineers and scientists whose spe- 
cialized skills are currently going almost un- 
used. They could serve far better in defense 
production. 

A sec_nd would be to eliminate the Defense 
Department's misuse of its civilian engineer- 
ing force. 

Third, the armed services could curb the 
destructive practice of personnel pirating, 
and save many millions of dollars besides, 
by stopping their lush subsidies for recruit- 
ing teams and switch-your-job ads. Com- 
pelled to pay their own hiring expenses, most 
defense contractors would find it far cheaper 
to train technical aides and to improve work- 
ing conditions in order to hold on to the 
engineers and scientists they already have. 

Finally, military procurement officials 
could provide an incentive, a reward, for 
efficient use of engineers by defense firms, 
just as they reward efficient manufacturing 
production with share-the-savings contracts. 

None of these steps are the panaceas of 
visionaries unfamiliar with the scientific 
manpower problem. They have been re- 
peatedly recommended by outstanding edu- 
cators and industrialists, by professional 
societies of scientists and engineers, and by 
three successive congressional investigations. 
Only the public, which pays for the waste, 
has not been heard from. If its powerful 
voice rang out—in letters to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Members of Congress—our 
shocking waste of engineers and scientists 
would soon come to a halt. 





Ambassadors of Good Will 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker,-under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of April 26, 1957: 

AMBASSADORS OF Goop WILL 


Camden families who took members of the 
Kingston, N. Y., high school choir into their 
homes report that the youngsters appeared 
very favorably impressed with Camden and 
the South. 

This being true, Camden and our citizens 
now have some 78 good-will ambassadors 
who will, most assuredly, go back home and 
tell their families and friends, who will in 


the country aren’t true at all. 

We have no idea as to how many thousands 
of dollars the trip set Tic-Tac President 
Clarence Rowland back, but we do know 
that there can be no price tag placed on the 
all-round good which will come of the rvisit. 

Not only were the New York State stu- 
dents apparently very much pleased with 
what they saw and heard and the treatment 
they received on their visit here, but local 
citizens are firmly convinced that no finer 
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and more talented group of youngsters could 
be found anywhere. 

In its concert Wednesday night, the choir 
lived up to all advance billings, and even 


more. We cannot remember when we have 


gone, but the results of the visit will be far- 
reaching for years to come. 

Thank you, Mr. Rowland. 
repay you. 


We can never 





Happy Birthday, Industrial Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this week is the 26th anniversary of the 
founding of one of the fine weekly news- 
papers of my district, the Industrial 
Press, of Ensley, Ala. 

It is with much pride that I join with 
the editors.and readers of the Press in 
paying tribute to this progressive home- 
community newspaper on its 26th birth- 
day. Since it was founded on April 30, 
1931, the Press has vigorously and ener- 
getically reported the weekly develop- 
ments and occurrences of the western 
section of Birmingham and Jefferson 
County. 

Mr. C. G. Thomason, the editor and 
publisher, is noted for his lively edito- 
rials and enlightening comments. His 
editorial policy is based on a quotation 
from Milton which he runs every week 
on his editorial page: 

Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and 
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‘Growth and development of 3 
western section im recent years and 
Jnave been accepted as a still grea: 
lenge by the Press. 

May we ask a continuance of your Cooper 
ation, and tolerance as w 
strive to meet this new challenge. 

We hope you can be as proud of your home 
community paper as we are of our home 
folk—you. 


Breater 
MOnthg 
er Chal. 





Vocational Rehabilitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that dur colleagues will agree that no 
program of the Federal Government rep. 
resents a sounder investment on the part 
of the Amercan people than the voc. 
tional rehabilitation program. Las 
week at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., Region 
III of the National Rehabilitation Asso. 
ciation—ineluding West Virgina, Vir. 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Ken. 
tucky and Washington, D. C.—held its 
annual meeting. My colleague who rep- 
resents the Sixth Congressional District 
of the “Mountain State” participated in 
the program. I am pleased to direct the 
attention of the House to the remarks 
made by the Honorable Rosert C. Bra 
on Saturday noon, April 30, when he ad- 
dressed the regional meeting. 

Representative Byrp’s remarks follow: 

Ladies and gentlemen, in almost al! health 
fields, but particularly perhaps in rehabili- 
tation, the activity and leadership coming 
from voluntary associations serves to keep 
our Federal effort free of any hint of pater- 
nalism. Furthermore, as Americans, we can 
take pride in knowing that quite apart 
from all the points we make about the na- 
tional economy and security, the basic drive 
behind vocational rehabilitation is one of 
simple humanity. The work you do saves 
millions of tax dollars and increases ow 
productivity and national worth. There is 
no question about that. On the basis of a 
special study of persons rehabilitated dur- 
the 1953 fiscal year who were receiving 
some help from plblic relief agencies dur- 
it is estimated that 13,000 

persons, about 20 percent of the 
rehabilitated during the 1956 fiscal 
year, were dependent to some extent on pub- 
lic assistance either at the time of accept- 
ance or during the process of rehabilitation. 

the cost of maintaining 
these 13,000 persons on public assistance for 
one year would be about $11.1 million. The 
cost of operating a basic rehabilitation pro- 
gram is estimated at $9.6 million. 
rate of earnings of the group 
of persons tated during the 1956 fis- 
Teceiving wages was esti- 
mated at $17.5 million before rehabilitation 
and $1273 million the first year after re 
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Statistics show that rehabilitated persons 
for every $1 invested in re- 
economic facts of rehabilitation give 

the proposition that voca- 
rehabilitation is an investment in 
human welfare that is completely self-liqui- 
No program of the Government bet- 

tes the principle that the expendi- 
ture of effort and money to help people be- 
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come self-reliant and self-sustaining is not 
only proper and sound but is a prudent dis- 
pursement of public funds. 

All of us, you in the field, the people in the 

Federal office of vocational rehabil- 

itation, and Members of Congress, see the 
test rewards in terms of human lives. 
<2 true measure of your work is in terms 
of those and adults who have 
jearned to liveagain. That is a measure that, 
in the minds and hearts of all of us, tran~ 
scends dollars and cents. 

When we were discussing my appearance 
here today it was felt that the best way for 
me to make @ contribution would be to talk 
about the point of view a legislator brings 
to bear on @ subject like vocational rehabil- 
jtation. Point of view, of course, is largely 
a personal matter. . Legislatures are made 
up of individuals who bring into them varied 
attitudes and equipment. But it is fair to 
think that there is such a thing as a legis- 
lative frame of mind, if I may use that phrase. 
In Congress, and in State legislatures, gen- 
erally speaking, majority opinion evolves 
steadily, without many abrupt changes. In 
essence, this is because a legislature repre- 
sents a people whose attitudes and opinions 
also evolve that way. As we go along, day-to- 
day, we hardly seem to be changing at all. 
But if we stop to take a backward look we 
will sometimes be surprised at how far we 
have come. In this context it might be in- 
structive to review the situation in Congress 
and the Nation when the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act had its rather modest birth in 
1920. 

At that time, or rather, during the hearings 
held by the 65th and 66th Congress in 1918 
and 1919, she plans for Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States for vocational rehabilitation 
were presented as representing ‘social justice 
on the one hand, social economy on the 
other.” Federal participation was presented 
as being nothing more than stimulating to 
the States. There was a great deal of in- 
terest throughout the country, on the part 
of industry, labor, State government, and 
private organizations. No one was sure, ex- 
actly, how big the problem was. Everyone 
knew that inaction was resulting in a tragic 
waste of lives. We don’t today, see the alter- 
native to this program in terms of disabled 
people out on the streets selling shoelaces 
or just plain begging, but that was the way 
they saw it then. There was, then, very 
little resistance to the idea in Congress. 
What resistance there was—and the printed 
hearings bear out that it was a sincere, 
thoughtful, high-minded resistance, with 
nothing arbitrary in it—took two phases. On 
the one hand was this problem: was Con- 
gress in a territory better left to the 
States? What little experience there was in 
this respect concerned the land-grant col- 
leges and the still new Office of Vocational 
Education. The proponents of thé measure 
quite honestly expected Federal participa- 
tion, in dollars, to remain small. They ex- 
pected that State contributions would greatly 
outweigh Federal contributions. And great 
care was taken to see that actual adminis- 
tration would remain in State control. 

The second type of question—I won't say 
objection—raised was whether or not the 
bill was too inclusive. The famous phrase 
“injured in or otherwise” raised a 
spectre of a to retain at public ex- 
pense practically the whole population. One 
representative 
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it through the House and Senate, and getting 
it made into law. Then, as now, Congress 
needed facts with which to work. Propo- 
nents of the measure had the Members’ sym- 
pathy, but sympathy was not enough. Dur- 
ing those hearings in 1918, the members 
wanted facts. They wanted some idea of the 
scope of vocational disability. What was 
the dollar value of lost productivity? How 
many people actually needed vocational re- 
habilitation? In 1918 these questions could 
not be answered with any statistical cer- 


. tainty, but the committee heard a wealth 


of testimony on the situation in individual 
industries or in particluar areas. They could 
not get all the information they wanted, but 
they heard that other countries were doing 
more than we were, that the problem was 
widespread and grave, and that programs 
abroad, and isolated programs here, showed 
that handicapped persons could be helped 
to economic and spiritual self-sufficiency. 
The 65th Congress did not get to vote on 
the bill, but it was reintroduced in the 66th, 
and became law on June 2, 1920. 

Passage of this act did not usher in any 
millenium, as we all know. It has been a 
long, hard pull. First you people in voca- 
tional rehabilitation had to build up your 
programs in the States. When you first 
started there was only a handful of people 
who knew something about the subject. 
You had to create a new discipline, build up 
a national pool of knowledge, invent new 
skills and then train people to use them. 
You also had to make friends, so to speak, 
or open lines of communication with various 
people in State and local governments, in 
industry and in labor. And, most impor- 
tantly, you had somehow to reach the hardi- 
capped. You had to let them know you 
were there, and convince them that you had 
something worthwhile to offer. Over and 
above all this there has always been the 
problem of getting your program across to 
Congress and the State legislatures. 

Generally, you have done a good job. 
Legislators want facts, as I said before, and 
@ lot of them have been developed since 
those early days. Now you can give us the 
facts, facts which are pretty well irresistable 
on a dollar and cents basis. 

In 1943, with passage of the Barden-La- 
Follette amendments to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, your movement closed the 
book on the chapter of ancient history and 
moved into an exciting future. It was in 
the succeeding decade that you were able to 
entertain the notion. of caring for all the 
handicapped, no matter how severe their 
deficiencies. 

Physical restoration: What a wonderful 
phrase that is. Every year saw new kinds 
of cares taken in hand for the first time. 
Counseling receded into the background as 
physical medicine advanced. And all parts 
worked together harmoniously. As physical 
medicine advanced, so did the science of 
prosthetics. At the same time there were 
developments of new jobs, or job skills, for 
the rehabilitees. The progress in physical 
medicine accompanied that of the rehabili- 
tation center as a means of restoring the 
more severely handicapped. And the 1954 


- amendments will result in an even greater 


significance for the rehabilitation center. 
Sheltered workshops, too, have grown in im- 
portance, for you are restoring people now 


who cannot be expected to step right out into 


competitive employment. We can hope, and 
expect, that future legislation will help ex- 
pand that part of the program. 

Right now, the legislative pattern for the 
vocational rehabilitation program seems to 
me to be pretty adequate in its broad out- 
Imes. There are areas where it can be im- 
proved, or added to, of course. But it now 
seems to encompass the field, and it has 
about as much flexibility as legislation can 
have without becoming vague or indefinite. 
What we need now is more money for ex- 
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pansion, more rehabilitation centers, more 
sheltered workshops, and more trained per- 
sonnel. 

Now, in the 37 years since passage of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, I understand 
there have been great changes, evolutionary 
ones, in your thinking. Along with this has 
been the development, or cultivating, of 
local planning and responsibility. 

Some of our present-day developments 
were dismissed in 1918 as highly unlikely. 
It was felt, for example, that private organi- 
zations would by their very nature be limited 
to small pilot studies. No one foresaw the 
present day’s tremendous response to fund- 
raising campaigns of the voluntary health 
agencies. Then again, it was anticipated 
that rehabilitation work would require no 
new facilities. The sponsors of the act de- 
cried the possibility. And there has been 
one big change that has come about so 
slowly most of us never think of it. Back 
in the early twenties everyone discussing vo- 
cational rehabilitation operated on the tacit 
assumption that a great many cases were 
hopeless. In those days they were thinking 
mostly of injured persons in whom one fac- 
ulty was lost or impaired, but who were 
still mostly sound—almost the entire em- 
phasis was on developing vocational skill 
with what a man had left to him when he 
came to the agency. When vocational op- 
portunities were discussed, there was a lot 
of talk about running bee farms or raising 
capons. They never contemplated the day— 
how could they contemplate the day?—when 
men who had lain for 20 years on their backs 
would be carried into hospitals on stretchers 
and would walk out to face a new life 6 
months later. 

There are quite a few people who have 
never had any personal, intimate knowledge 
of severely handicapped persons. They have 
seen them in the streets, perhaps, but this 
problem is pretty remote and imperscna!. 
When we talk of the inspiring history of 
this movement, we know that to some it 
is Just a matter of statistics. This is not a 
matter of heartlessness. How, without 
knowledge, can you look at a man, distin- 
guishable only by some peculiarity in his 
gait, and appreciate the narrow margin be- 
tween his present state and a vegetative 
existence? One doesn’t begin to compre- 
hend this field until he knows the “before 
and after” status of particular individuals. 
There is a tendency with some people to see, 
or hear of, a man rotting helplessly on a cot, 
and to think that his case is helpless. They 
would rather not think about him any more. 
It is too painful. They drop a penny in the 
hat and forget about him. But here, in a 
coal mining State, you won't find that apathy 
and indifference: 

To every coal miner, and to everyone who 
knows the mines, severely crippling injuries 
have been far from remote. Men so crip- 
pled they would never work or walk again 
have been part of everyone’s experience. 
The fear of becoming a hopeless cripple, even 
more than the fear of death, has haunted 
every coal miner. And no matter how safe 
the mines have become, they are still places 
of great hazards. 

So here, in a coal mining State, where you 
have the greatest awareness of what being 
handicapped means, you will find the great- 
est appreciation of rehabilitation. And it is 
fiting that in these areas you find the great- 
est development in civilian rehabilitation, 
the most exciting and inspiring story of all 
with a remarkable display of courage, in- 
genuity, and humanity. The United Mine 
Workers have launched their own drive to 
wipe out the backlog of so-called hopeless 
cases. Although the initiative has come 
from the mine workers, they have not of 
course worked alone. They have received 
full cooperation from State and Federal 
agencies, and they have found rehabilitation 
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personnel and facilities ready to work with 
them. 

Being a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I sometimes think that if we 
could adequately publicize this program 
abroad it would create a much better under- 
standing of us among people in general over 
there. As a matter of fact, if we could ade- 
quately publicize it here in this country it 
would really wake the public up. 

Judging by results, the rehabilitation pro- 
gram seems to operate on the assumption 
that no case is hopeless. The work we hear 
of today gives new meaning to the old phrase, 
“where there’s life there’s hope.” 

There has been a steadily growing tend- 
ency, reflected in legislation, to see the re- 
habilitative process whole; to see it as an 
integrated part of the entire complex of 
health service and facilities. The 10 beauti- 
ful hospitals built by the UMW will not be 
isolated centers—they are part of a new dy- 
namic approach which aims for total health. 
If they are the forerunners of more and more 
local initiative, on the part of labor, indus- 
try, and community, the future of vocational 
rehabilitation may be brighter than any one 
of us thinks. The best thing about the ini- 
tiative that comes from the base of the 
pyramid, rather than the tip, is that this is 
the best way to get new ideas into action, 
and to get brilliant new approaches. 

At this point, I wish it were possible to 
predict what this Congress, and subsequent 
ones, are going to do about rehabilitation. 
Unfortunately, I do not have a crystal ball. 
But this much I can say: over the years 
congressional support 9f vocational rehabili- 
tation has strengthened as our understand- 
ing has deepened. We see great progress in 
techniques, we see the State programs, get- 
ting stronger and more far reaching. It 
would seem that we are now at one of those 
historical points where we can launch an 
all-out drive to bring this program within 
reach of every handicapped person in the 
United States. 

On past evidence there will be no partisan- 
ship in approach to any bills relating to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. And just as we are 
certain of your unselfishness and concern 
for the general welfare, so can you be sure of 
our continued interest in your great work. 
The future is really up, to you. 





What Alabama Makes Makes Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this is Alabama Industry Week in my 
home State. We are celebrating it be- 
cause we believe in the saying: “What 
Alabama Makes Makes Alabama.” 

As the whole Nation knows, Alabama 
is enjoying a tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion. Entirely a rural area not long 
ago, our State is rapidly becoming urban 
with new factories and plants popping 
up almost daily. During 1956 at least 
160 large industries were located or exist- 
ing industries were materially expanded 
within the State. The new facilities pro- 
vided 18,604 additional jobs in Alabama, 
which led the director of the Alabama 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Eugene Wells, to boast with reason: 

There is a job for every able-bodied man 
in Alabama who wants to work today. 
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While other Southern States are wor- 
ried about a serious migratory problem in 
labor, Alabama is able to supply the jobs 
for its laborers which neighboring States 
are not. In fact, the creation of the 
18,604 new industrial jobs in Alabama 
last year should show these average com- 

munity gains, based upon a recent United 

States Chamber of Commerce report: 
55,068 more persons, 20,836 more house- 
holds, 19,906 more automobiles, 744 more 
retail stores, and 32,371 more workers 
employed in other industries. 

Alabama industrial expansion an- 
nounced in 1956 totaled $376,287,000—an 
all-time record in our State. This is 
certainly graphic proof of the confidence 
which industry has in Alabama. Mr. 
Roland L. Adams, president of the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce, calls 
this one of the very best selling points 
we have in attracting more and more in- 
dustries to our great State. 

So far this year, a total of 22 new 
plants or large expansion programs have 
been revealed. Mr. Pleas Looney, direc- 
tor of the Alabama planning and indus- 
trial development board, reports that the 

1957 outlook is much brighter than it was 
this time in 1956 because of the develop- 
ment of Alabama’s waterways system. 
Now seriously considering Alabama sites 
are a number of heavy type industries 
requiring an abundant water supply and 
low-cost barge transportation. . 

Alabama industry is truly in high gear. 
When the wheels of industry are hum- 
ming, economic prosperity is here. The 
industries are happy, the workers are 
happy, the merchants are happy; all the 
State is happy. 

It is thus with much pride that my 

State this week is celebrating Alabama 
Industry Days. This eighth annual ob- 
servance, from April 29 through May 4, 
is under the sponsorship of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Alabama. 
* Another outstanding organization 
which has certainly done its part in 
boosting local business is the Birming- 
ham “committee of 100,” which is 742 
years old today. It was organized in 
December 1949. During the previous 2 
years, not a single new factory had lo- 
cated in Birmingham, the iron and coal 
center of the South. It was almost un- 
believable but true. Overnight, 100 civic 
leaders set to work to woo new industry. 
The committee was overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful. It has since brought more than 
100 major plants, warehouses, and dis- 
trict sales offices to Birmingham and 
Jefferson County. In 1956, 20 new plants 
were established in the county and 26 
local companies expanded their facili- 
ties. The new industries added $74 mil- 
lion to the area’s annual payroll. 

In just 66 months, the Birmingham 
“committee of 100” has given the 
Birmingham area new and vital life- 
bloed. New factories mean new markets. 
A boon in industry is a boon to business 
in general. 

On the occasion of Alabama Industry 
Week, L want i eee 


May 9 


In this connection, under leave hereto. 
fore granted, I am pleased to insert ;, 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, an article 
headlined “Why Does Industry Moye to 
the South?” which appeared in the Ap;i) 
28, 1957, edition of the Birmingham 
News, one of the fine dailies in my gis. 
trict: 

RESOURCES, LABOR, MARKET, ETC.: Wry Dos: 
INDUSTRY MOVE TO THE SoUTH?—Hrp;’: 
Wuart"a Stupy TurNep Up i 
Why is industry moving to Alabama and 

the South? ; 

Two members of the industrial develop. 
ment department of Alabama Power ¢) 
have spent considerable time studying tha; 
question. They were W. Cooper Green, aja. 
bama Power vice president, and head of the 
department, and Ed Staub. 

Here’s the way they described the basic 
things that are luring industry southwarq: 


1. LABOR 


“The labor pool is deep enough to last for 
many years. Because of mechanization op 
the farm and the transition from cotton 
to livestock production, more and more peo. 
ple are available for industrial work. Also 
the modern trend by industria! management 
is to shift the back-breaking burden ang 
human skill to machines. * * * 


“Most of the big corporations that recently 
built plants in Alabama and the South were 
not searching primarily for cheap labor 
but rather for a labor population that was 
young, quick to learn, and productive, 
Cheap labor in the South is a misnomer. 
* * * Industrialists have recognized that 
per unit of production, the workers in the 
South are on a par, and in many cases haye 
proved superior to workers in other areas.” 


2. NATURAL RESOURCES 


“In natural resources, the South has no 
equal and can match or excel any region 
in the Nation. The efficient utilization of 
these raw materials has barely begun. 

“The South sells itself when it has this 
much to offer out of the Nation's storehouse: 

“Seventy percent of the Nation's petro- 
leum, 80 percent of all the natural gas, 61 
percent of all navigable waterways, 35 per- 
cent of all potential waterpower east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 22 percent of all the coal, 
75 percent of all the graphite, 40 percent of 
all commercial forest area, 40 percent of the 
phosphate rock, 100 percent of all the baux- 
ite, and ample water supply. From this 
listing, it is little wonder that in the last 5 
years, more than half of the Nation’s new 
chemical plants have located south of the 
Mason-Dixon line.” 


3. MARKET 


“Our area is the fastest growing market in 
the Nation for consumer goods. With each 
new factory the market grows. Someone has 
to supply this market, and foresighted indus- 
trialists will continue to locate branch plants 
at points of consumption. Per capita in- 
come in the Southeast has risen from $332 
in 1940 to $1,292 in 1955, an increase of 301 
percent. 

“In Alabama it has risen from $268 to $1,181 
during the same period, a rise of 340 percent 
Saleswise the South * * * offers merchants 
and advertisers tremendous opportunities. 
“7 * 

“As industry continués to locate and ¢x- 
pand in Alabama and the South * * * the 
result will be additional increase in per 
capita income, and a general rise in the °co- 
nomic level. This will mean a demand for 
products that must be satisfied. * * °* It is 
cheaper to serve this new market by branch 
plants than by freights.” 

4. CLIMATE 


“The South is endowed with a uniform 
climate that makes for good year-around 
working conditions.” 
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5. WATER SUPPLY 

“alabama and the South are blessed by a 
plentiful supply of both ground and surface 

* * * Alabama has more than 531 
aie miles of inland water area and 1,091 
square miles of total water area.” 
6. TRANSPORTATION 

“alabama is geographically located in the 
very center of the southern market, and is 
the logical hub for shipments to the various 
distribution centers. 

“The Warrior-Tombigbee-Mobile Water- 
way is luring new industries to its banks at 
 recordbreaking speed.” 

7. POWER AND ENERGY RESOURCES 

“I. Alabama and the South there is a 
plentiful supply of electric power with rates 
jess than, OF comparable to any other 
region. se. 8 

“Natural gas pipelines are all over Ala- 
pama and the South. 

“gnergy for industry is one of the least 
of our worries.” 

7. DECENTRALIZATION 

“In this age of atomic power and threats 
of recession, industry is looking southward. 
There is room to expand here. 

“jf the national economy deflates, the 
south’s new factories will be the last to sag 
because they are among the newest and 
most efficient in the Nation.” 

3, COOPERATION FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 

“One thing you don’t mark down on the 
pudget sheet, but does show up in the final 
palance sheet is the friendliness and co- 
operative spirit on the part of existing in- 
dustries, community leaders and citizens 
to incoming manufacturers.” 

9. NOTHING SELLS LIKE SUCCESS 

“For every $1 million spent in new branch 
plants, the southern people have over- 
matched that with $15 million for expansion 
of already established plants. 

“The years 1965 and 1956 saw more than 
$350 million worth of capital investment 
allocated for new indvistries and expansions 
of existing industries, in Alabama. Indus- 
try’s plans point to another recordbreaking 
year for 1957.” 6 






















































A Thoughtful Man Looks at Mr. 
Eisenhower’s Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents has a weekly column in 
a local newspaper. He is George Meyer, 
who writes for the Badger Enterprise. 
He is possessed of a charming spon- 
taneity of style which does credit to his 
original amd wide-ranging thoughts. 
Last week he wrote an article which I feel 























the Recorp, his very lucid column Scraps, 
From Here and There from the Badger 
Enterprise of April 26: 

Scraps Prom Here aND THERE 
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trouble. But once in a while I get a bull- 
headed streak and say what I please on an 
unpopular subject, without worrying whether 
anybody agrees with me or not. This just 
happens to be one of those rare occasions. 

Last week I quoted Senator GoLDWaTER as 
saying in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp that 
this $72 billion budget of Ike’s is a deplorable 
departure from the Kind of leadership we’ve 
had during the past 4 years. Well, as a 
Congressman would say, let’s take a look at 
the record. Or, as a former boss of mine 
used to say, “Let’s get the dope, Kid, let’s 
get the dope.” 

Eisenhower promised peace, parity, and 
prosperity in order to win the election in 
1952, and what did we get? The first thing 
he did was to give away a large slice of our 
national wealth in the form of tidelands oil. 
It doesn’t help to say it was no giveaway be- 
cause the Government still gets a small roy- 
alty on part of it. -We can’t blame Ike too 
much. After he hocked his political future 
to buy votes, the only honest thing to do 
was to pay up. 

Peace? Sure, if you favor peace at any 
price, peace based on bribes paid to Arab 
dictators, peace_riding on a truce so shaky 
that it’s liable to blow up in our faces any 
minute. What has become of the “millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute” 
kind of peace? That’s the kind where the 
flavor lasts. | 

It’s all right to depend on the United Na- 
tions to settle disputes, but somebody must 
hold the line while the U. N. is getting it’s 
equipment ready to move. No use holding 


‘ back until there’s no longer anything left to 


settle. The Berlin airlift and prompt action 
in Korea kept the Communists from taking 
over large areas of the free world. So what 
did the President do? Let the Reds off the 
hook in Korea, where they were bogged 
down, only to have them break out on a new 
front and gobble half of Indochina. 

The action of this administration in offer- 
ing Nasser help in building the Aswan Dam, 
then withdrawing that offer, brought on 
this whole Middle East crisis, which is still 
threatening to break out into global war at 
any time. It is on a par with all their 
other brink of war moves, and this brink 
location is getting to be not only uncom- 
fortable but expensive. In every case, our 
Government has talked a good fight, then 
backed off and allowed the dictators to have 
their own way. If we depend on footwork 
instead of punching power to win our battles 
we'll be on the run for a long time, and this 
bout is not limited to a specific number of 
rounds. 

Prosperity? Ike denounced the Truman 
administration as being wasteful and ex- 
travagant, promised to cut the budget, re- 
duce taxes, reduce the national debt. He 
made a good start, then reversed the field. 
Since then his budgets have gone up steadily 
until his latest is the biggest peacetime bud- 
get in history. The national debt is at an 
alltime high, with bigger deficits in all 
departments of the Government. What tax 
cuts have been for the benefit of big busi- 
ness and folks in the higher income brackets. 
Wage increases granted labor have been 
added to the cost of national defense, indus- 
trial output including farm machinery and 
consumer goods, threefold: Big business 
has prospered magnificently, but the rest of 
the economy is far worse off than it was in 
1952. 

For 4 years he was against Federal housing, 
Federal aid to schools, and the soil bank. 
Then in 1956, in order to win reelection he 
was suddenly in favor of all three. He man- 
aged to stall Federal-aid to schools until the 
lawmakers of the more prosperous States 
decided they would be better off without it. 
The future of that issue is still in doubt, but 
by advocating it he won a lot of votes last 
year, and that apparently was his main 
object. 
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He favored the soil bank in 1956 for the 
same reason, then when Congress passed a 
law containing the soil bank provisions, he 
promptly wrecked it. He did this by using 
the soil bank program for disaster relief, 
paying farmers for flooded or dried-out acres, 
and by fixing corn support prices to farmers 
who did not comply with soil bank regula- 
tions only slightly below the prices paid 
those who did comply. Under such a setup, 
producers could see no inducement for tak- 
ing good land out of production. The natu- 
ral result was a bigger crop and a bigger 
surplus sliding scale support program. 

Higher price supports at the start, coupled 
with acreage controls, could have brought 
the surplus down to a point where it would 
be no burden, but apparently that was not 
what Eisenhower wanted. What he does 
want is to build up more and more surplus 
until the Government is forced to drop all 
price-support programs, and put the farmer 
at the mercy of finance and industry, just 
as they were up to about the year 1940. 

He may succeed, but in so doing he may 
also wreck the health and welfare program. 
The additional millionaires he has created 
by his methods will hardly be able to main- 
tain it and when the rank and file decide 
that it is easier to move than pay rent when 
we reach the point where tax delinquency 
is the rule rather than the exception, that 
program will collapse. We'll be lucky if the 
defense program doesn’t collapse right along 
with it. 

Eisenhower may be a great leader, but 
we didn’t want to go in the direction he 
is leading us. Unless Congress wakes up, 
and soon, he will succeed in leading us back 
into economic slavery. 

Most of us won’t strain our eyes looking 
for a tax cut right away. What we would 
like is an income to pay taxes with. Gabriel 
Hauge, Ike’s chief economic adviser (and 
he should know better because he hails from 
this poverty ridden district) says he hopes 
we may possibly get one by 1960. Which is 
probably a nice way of saying he hopes our 
votes will be for sale again in the next 
Presidential election. 

We really don’t mind eating crow. We're 
used to it, but we hate to have it sent to 
us direct from Washington, with directions 
printed on it yet. Like this story the care- 
taker at Ballard’s used-car cemetery handed 
me. The Washington Biological Survey put 
metal bands on wild birds in order to study 
their migration habits. These bands were 
stamped “Wash. Biol. Surv.” Not long after 
they got a letter from an angry taxpayer, 
like this: “Sirs, I shot one of your pet 
crows, and followed the instructions. I 
Washeed it, Bioled it, and Surved it, but it 
still tasted terrible. Are you sure you guys 
know what you're doing?” 





The Late Senator Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that the people of Ohio and of 
the Nation are gratified to learn that 
the portrait of the beloved late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is to be placed 
in the Senate reception room as 1 of 
the 5 outstanding Senators of the past. 

We, of Ohio, were confident that Rob- 
ert A. Taft was qualified for the honored 
selection. Indeed, we would have been 
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disappointed had his name not been se- 
lected. We knew him and loved him. 
We rejoiced when his conservative con- 
victions which he refused to compromise 
won for him the admiration of all Amer- 
ica in the campaign of 1950. 

It has always been my personal belief 
that Senator Robert Taft could have ob- 
tained higher office had he been willing 
to modify some of his convictions. But, 
his position in the hearts of his fellow 
Americans would have been lowered. 

His portrait in the Senate reception 
room, the life he lived, and the prin- 
ciples for which he stood, will serve as an 
inspiration to those who now, and in 
future years, will represent his State and 
his country and to the youth of America 
who wish to enlist theirservices and 
their lives in the campaign to keep Amer- 
ica strong, free, and American. 


The Day Congress Surrendered 
Unconditionally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New Republic on April 
29, 1957: 

Tue Day Concress SURRENDERED 
UNCONDITIONALLY 


(From a revised American history, published 
in 1987 by Harcourt-Harcourt) 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was the 
year the ccngressional revolt that failed. 
And the man who broke it was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. It all began with “Summer- 
field’s Rebellion.” Summerfield, a Michigan 
automobile dealer who had observed at first- 
hand the success of union sitdown strikers 
in the thirties, became embroiled with Con- 
gress over a request for $47 million in addi- 
tional funds for operation of the post offices. 
Although Summerfield had not been very 
successful in speeding up mail delivery, he 
was popular among Republicans because he 
painted mail boxes in patriotic colors. 

When Congress refused to open its purse 
to Summerfield, he closed the post offices over 
weekends and sharply reduced mail service. 
Pension checks were delayed. Third-class 
mail advertisements of spring sales arrived 
after the sales were over. Within a week 
the sitdown strike had brought Congress to 
its knees. 

Now this so impressed the White House 
that it immediately instructed the Bureau 
of the Budget to survey the entire Govern- 
ment and find out what other agencies could 
uses the Postmaster General's technique 
successfully. The study was carried out 
quickly, and though the Presidential order 
had been stamped top secret, Doris Fleeson 
printed it verbatim, and Drew Pearson added 
a few lines of his own. There were, naturally, 
some indignant mumblings from the Con- 
gress, but no outright revolt—not_until, as a 
result of the Budget Bureau study, Mr. Eisen- 
hower summoned the leaders of Congress to 
the White House and presented them with 
the following ultimatum: 

Defense Department: Unless the proposals 
of the Department were pushed through 
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weekends, which would start at noon on 
Thursday and end at noon on Monday. 

Treasury: Unless Treasury’s requests for 
appropriations were honored in full, the Sec- 
retary would withdraw all pennies, nickels, 
and dimes now in circulation, and mint no 
more. 

State: Unless State got the funds it asked 
for, John Foster Dulles would stop giving 
interviews to employees of Time and Life, 
thus depriving the public of its only chance 
of finding out what American foreign policy 
really is. 

Interior: The National Parks would be 
closed from June through ber. 

Agriculture: All price-support payments 
would cease immediately. 

The President thereupon left for Georgia, 
and the stunned Congress met in extraordi- 
nary session to map its counter-strategy. 
There were weeks of debate; a few thought 
the President’s proposals were a good thing; 
most didn’t, and Congress, not knowing what 
else to do, went home. Summer came and 
went, the President became tanned and fit, 
the stock market slipped, but the Congress 
stood firm. 

Finally, Mr. Eisenhower’s advisers, who 
had got him into the fight in the first place, 
begged him to relent. Things could not go 
on this way. The President’s unexpected 
response was so out of character, his aids 
would not believe their ears. “We shall 
fight,” he said. 

And then, as if the gods themselves could 
no longer abide the impasse, the President 
accidentally picked up a newspaper one 
morning and there found a suggestive story. 
It appears that one day a Republican Con- 
gressman struck up a conversation with Rep- 
resentative JAMES RooseveL_T, Democrat of 
California, in the House lobby. They were 
discussing a resolution the House had just 
passed, telling the President, in effect, to 
go cut his own budget. “How,” asked the 
Republican of Mr. RoosEve.t, “do you think 
your daddy would have reacted to such a 
resolution?” “I think I know what he would 
have done,” replied the late President's son. 
“He would have sent back a very courteous 
note saying he’d be happy to tell Congress 
where to cut his budget. Then he’d have 
cut at least one project from the district of 
every House Member who voted for the reso- 
lution.” A 

The effect on Mr. Eisenhower was electric. 
To the crew of the Columbine, now fit and 
tanned, there was the red alert. 
Back to Washington flew the President. 
Within 24 hours, Congress and the ceuntry 
were informed: The extra $1.5 billion au- 
thorized by the Senate in the spring of 1957 
for pork-barrel projects would be added to 
the $8 billion previously authorized (but un- 
spent) for “rivers and harbors,” and not 1 
cent of the total figure would be expended 
by the.Army Corps of Engineers—ever. No 
Sandy Lick Creek Dam at Brookville, Pa. No 
Mad River Dam in Connecticut. No Bruces 
Eddy Reservoir in Idaho. No LaQuinta 
Channel in Texas. Nothing. 

The war was over. General Eisenhower 
received the congressional surrender in the 
Oval Room of the White House, in the pres- 
ence of the Cabinet, the press, his brother 
Edgar, and the ex-King of Jordan, who ha 
pened to be passing through town. . 


Your Hidden Tax Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Congress without change, the Strategic Air Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Command would henceforth be idle on leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp I include therein the following oq. 
torial taken from the April 23, 1957, issue 
of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald: 

Your Hippen Tax Boosr : 

Was it a little tougher to pay Uncle Sam 
income tax this year? , 

If it was, here’s a reason you may not have 
thought of: 

Prices rose last year. So did many wages 
But the personal income tax exemption yo, 
could claim for each dependent remained 
at $600. 

This meant that, although your cost of 
supporting each dependent went up, the 
Government did not consider this in its 
allowance for exemptions. This amounted 
to a hidden tax boost. 

The result was that, you received higher 
wages to help you keep up with higher living 
costs, the Government taxed part of it away, 


Storm Over Budget Brews on Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF . MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a discerning and appropriately 
written article by Marquis Childs enti- 
tled “Storm Over Budget Brews on Hill” 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 1, 1957. 


It will be interesting to see if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will show, as stated in 
the article, more effort and determina- 
tion in behalf of the essentials of his 
program than he has demonstrated dur- 
ing the past 4% years. If so, he will 
have to evidence that leadership among 
his own party, not only in Congress, but 
with Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey. For the rolicall votes of this 
session show that a clear majority of 
the Pesident’s own party (Republican) 
have consistently voted against his rec- 
ommendations. 

The test of leadership that faces the 
President is whether he can get his own 
party to follow and support him. 

The article follows: 

Storm Over Bupcet Brews on HILL 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Democrats returning from the Easter recess 
are voicing their indignation over what they 
heard back home from prominent Republi- 
cans. This was no less than a demand that 
they, the Democrats, cut President Fisen- 
hower’s $72 billion budget or take the politi- 
cal rap for “big spending.” 

Those Democrats who have felt obligated to 
support foreign aid, school construction, and 
other measures Mr. Eisenhower has called for 
are beginning to ask why they should delib- 
erately put themselves in the line of fire from 
the Republican right wing. The reaction 
the stop-the-spending propaganda being !av- 
ishly poured out in many parts of the coun- 
try is bad news for the President’s program. 

In Oregon, an advertisement in newspa- 
pers denounced the spending spree, demand- 
ing that Uncle Sam come to his senses and 
start living within the income we can afford. 
The advertisement was sponsored by six cor- 
porations, iffcluding the Hyster Co. of Port- 
land, of which Ernest Swigert, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
is the head, 
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The advertisement, which quotes the Presi- 
gent as saying he hopes Congress will cut the 
pudget wherever it can, asks voters to write 
to Senators WAYNE Morse and RicHarp NEv- 
sencer, and to Representative Epirn GREEN, 
all Democrats. © 

In other words, here were Republicans call- 
ing on Democrats to defeat the President on 
jssues he has repeatedly said are vital. If 
there are to be any large budget cuts, they 
must come out of foreign aid-or defense, and 
the President has said that cuts in aid will 
be damaging to American foreign policy. 

This is a pattern that is becoming repeti- 
tious. Last year, in response to an urgent 
appeal from Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, who said he spoke with the author- 
ity of the President in behalf of aid for Yugo- 
slavia, NEUBERGER voted with the adminis- 
tration. Yet when he went back to Oregon 
some Republicans accused him of being pro- 
Communist because of his vote to give eco- 
nomic help to Marshal Tito. 

Senator WimLuLI1aM F. KNOWLAND, the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, and Senator 
SrvLes Bripces, chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee, both opposed the Presi- 
dent on aid for Yugoslavia. 

The pattern, NEUBERGER and other Demo- 
crats complain, is one of having your cake 
and eating it, too. When NEUBERGER ran for 
the Senate in 1954, Senators Grorce W. Ma- 
tong, of Nevada, and Henry C. DworsHak, of 
Idaho, went into Oregon to campaign against 
him on a “back Ike’’ appeal. Yet the Con- 
gressional Quarterly record of votes for the 
1956 session of Congress shows that NruBER- 
cer supported the President on foreign pol- 
icy on 95 percent of all rollcalls, while the 
record for MALONE was 27 percent ‘and for 
DworsHak 36 percent. 

Shortly before Members of Congress went 
on their Easter holiday the House defeated 
an amendment which would have cut the 
appropriation to. support international com- 
missions in which the United States has an 
important role... 

Of the 166 House Members who voted for 
the cut, 99 were Republicans and 67 were 
Democrats. Of the 205 who voted against 
the cut, 128 were Democrats and 77 Repub- 
licans. Speaker Sam Raysurn sputtered in- 

dignantly that once again the Democrats 
had to come to the rescue of the Republican 
President. 

Democratic leaders in hoth the Senate and 
House complain that there is little or no 
effort on either side of the Capitol to rally 
support for the President among the nrem- 
bers of his own party. More often than not 
the attitude is one of indifference or private 
opposition to what the White House wants. 

his golfing vacation at 
Augusta, Ga., the third play-rest-work in- 
terval since the first of the year, the Presi- 

den to face up to the revolt over 

f one of his con- 

gressional critics, he will have to fish or cut 
have to show more 

effort and determination in behalf of the 
essentials of his program than he has de- 
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HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, May 3 


the 
actment of the first democratic constitu- 
tion in Poland. Yet, today finds Poland 
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struggling valiantly against the dominat- 
ing fist of Soviet Communist Russia. 

Under the handicap of this terrible 
tragedy, the people of Poland never cease 
fighting for their freedom. Their cour- 
ageous uprising at Poznan last June, and 
the Polish October events, point up the 
fact that the rank and file of the Polish 
people will not rest until they are free 
again, 

The United States can always be proud 
of the people of Poland and their de- 
scendants who settled in the United 
States. Their help in building this coun- 
try to its present greatness can hardly be 
estimated in terms of statistics. 

The people of Poland have proven con- 
clusively, during the past year, that they 
can rise again and, by their demonstra- 
tions, wholeheartedly reject Soviet con- 
trol of Poland and Communist dictator- 
ship. All peoples of the free world will 
join in a frevent prayer on this anniver- 
sary that freedom for the people of 
Poland will not be too far in the future. 





“National Origins” Should Be Kept in 
Immigration Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of April 
20, 1957: ' 

“NATIONAL ORIGINS” SHOULD Br KEPT IN 

IMMIGRATION LAW 


Those who oppose immigration laws based 
upon the national-origins system would 
burn the barn to roast the pig. 

The national-origin system means that 
new arrivals to our shores would not upset 
the balance among racial and national 
groups which now exists. The system was 
adopted in 1924, after years of debate. It 
was described as sound democratic policy by 
Robert C. Alexander in last spring’s issue of 
Law and Contemporary Problems, published 
at Duke University. Mr. Alexander was en- 
gaged from 1938 to 1954 in advising upon im- 
migration and refugee matters in the State 
Department. The principal provisions of the 
1924 law were codified in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 (the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act) after 5 years of public 
hearings and study. 

President Truman appointed an executive 
commission which spent 2 months in organ- 
izing, one in listening to selected opponents 
of the act, and another in writing a report. 
The document was of tremendous propa- 
ganda value for the national committee to 
repeal the McCarran Act. It excited the in- 
terest of the Senate’s Internal Security Sub- 
committee, which attempted to extract from 
Abner Green, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, an 
admission that he had a part in setting up 
the Committee To Repeal the McCarran Act. 
Green took the fifth amendment on every 
question relating to the committee. 

Of course, there are many sincere oppo- 
nents of the national-origins system. Most 
of their strength is in the big eastern and 
northern cities where most descendants of 
recent immigrants live. Support of the 
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present system lies mostly in the people on 
the farms, in the villages, towns, and smaller 
cities. 

We should open the door for as many 
worthy aliens as we can. But we must hold 
fast to our policy so that the cultural char- 
acteristics of our population will not be 
materially altered. 





Taxation Without Representation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 I offered an amendment to H. R. 6871 
to cut the appropriation for United 
States contributions to international or- 
ganizations. The amendment was ten- 
tatively adopted, but was later rejected 
on a rolicall vote. 

In support of the amendment; I re- 
ferred to a meeting*of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization in New Delhi, India, 
at which time the United States contri- 
bution to UNESCO was raised, despite 
the opposition of the United States dele- 
gation. 

The Boston Daily Record commented 
on this matter in an editorial appearing 
in the April 29 edition, and I desire to 
include the editorial as part of my 
remarks: 

“UNCLE SuGaR” Becomes “UNCLE SaP” 

Representative Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
called the attention of his colleagues the 
other day to the manner in which the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government are 
increased by international authority, without 
American consent and even over erican 
objections. 

There had been a conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) in New Delhi, India, 
at which an increase in the American con- 
tribution to the expenses of the organiza- 
tion was proposed. 

The American delegates; objected strenu- 
ously to the imposition of new tax burdens 
upon the people of the United States, but the 
delegations of 27 nations supported it, with 
only 20 opposed. 

Ironically, as Mr. Gross observed, 6 of the 
nations voting against the United States on 
the matter are delinquent in their own 
UNESCO contributions. 

The effect of the action is exactly what he 
suggested, that the nations which have not 
lived up to their own obligations have suc- 
ceeded in shifting their burdens to the 
United States. 

But Mr. Gross notes an infinitely more of- 
fensive phase of the matter. What it all 
boils down to is this, as he remarked: 

“In other words, 27 nations had the power 
-to levy on American tax dollars.” 

The indignation of the Iowa Congressman 
is widely shared. 

The UNESCO organization is highly con- 
troversial, and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee has called it “by far the worst 
danger spot from the standpoint of disloyalty 
and subversive activity among Americans 
employed by international organizations.” 

But even if UNESCO is the useful organiza- 
tion its supporters believe it to be, it is still 
@ gross imposition upon the American people 
that their tax burdens can be increased by 
the sole authority of an international body 
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in which our own country has only one voice 
among nearly half a hundred. 

When nations that do not bother to pay 
their own share of the costs of UNESCO can 
and do pass the whole load over to the 
American people, then the old appellations of 
“Uncle Sugar” and “Uncle Sap” have new and 
unpleasant meanings. 

The enormous and sometimes wasteful ex- 
penditures of our own Government are no- 
torious, but at least they are made with the 
authority of the American people, however 
mistakenly. 

This illuminating experience with UNECSO 
sugeests that we are not so far as we thought 
from the days of the Boston Tea Party, when 
taxation without representation touched off 
the first bonfires of national indignation. 





Max Abelman’s 70th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ANFPUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the text of a res- 
olution introduced in the New York State 
Legislature by Assemblyman Bernard 
Austin, of my district, in honor of Max 
Abelman, who celebrated his 70th birth- 
day on January 26, 1957. 

Mr. Abelman is one of Brooklyn’s lead- 
ing citizens and is often referred to as 
Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will. The 
text of the resolution is as follows: 
Concurrent resolution honoring Max Abel- 

man, Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will, 

upon the occasion of the 70th anniversary 
of his birthday 


Whereas the Borough of Brookyln in the 
city of New York is proud of its many dis- 
tinguished citizens in the realm of every 
human activity; and 

Whereas by citation issued on October 5, 
1949 by the Borough President of the said 
Borough, Brooklyn’s favorite son Max Abel- 
man was honored with the designation as 
“Brooklyn's ambassador of good will”; and 

Whereas the 26th day of January 1957 will 
mark the 70th birthday of Max Abelman; 
and 

Whereas by his lifelong devotion to the 
constructive endeavors of philanthropy and 
his zealous championship of the cause of 
civic betterment he has given expression to 
the highest ideals of Americanism and good 
citizenship; and 

Whereas his dedicated and unremitting 
service to the cause of bringing about bet- 
ter understanding and reciprocal esteem 
among all people without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin was evidenced 
by the special diploma of honor awarded to 
him by the University of Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines, on December 8, 1955; and 

Whereas the noble career of Max Abelman 
has been an inspiration to his fellow citi- 
zens not alone in Brooklyn but throughout 
the State of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, on behalf 
of themselves and all of the people of the 
State, extend to Max Abelman their heartiest 





Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be transmitted to Max 
Abelman, 
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The Last Days of Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a radio lecture delivered by 
Rev. Frank R. Jenkins, Clifton, Kans., 
over radio station KMAN of Manhattan, 
Kans., on The Last Days of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Reverend Jenkins has devoted much 
study on the life of Lincoln. I think 
that no one will question that he has now 
become an expert and authority on 
Abraham Lincoln. I recommend that 
the Members of Congress read this ex- 
cellent presentation. It clearly indi- 
cates that Reverend Jenkins has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, : 

The radio lecture follows: 

THE Last Days or ABRAHAM. LINCOLN 

My friends. We deem it a privilege and a 
pleasure, for the opportunity, through the 
kindness of this station KMAN, to bring this 
vital message to you: a few bits of informa- 
tion which we have gathered and gleaned 
from the various sources, through study and 
research for 45 years, on this gruesome and 
vital subject, that has been resolved into an 
hour-long lecture, which has been delivered 
at various times and places. me 

It will be 92 years at 10 eclock tonight, 
April 14, of this year, since the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Please permit us to read two verses of a 
poem, which was his favorite. 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? Fs 

Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast flyin 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 

Man ceases from life, to-his rest in the grave. 


"Tis the wing of an eye, "tis the draught of a 
breath, 
From the blossom of life, to the paleness of 


death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 


shroud: 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 


~~ 


: 
re 


years before, another young man, in the 
prime of His life, was nude and bleeding, and 
hanged on Calvary’s Cross and prayed, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” and soon “yielded up the 
ghost.” 

Our hero had gone through many Geth- 
semanes. And as Carl Sandburg, in a recent 
radio broadcast said, “No one but his 
Heavenly Father knew the hours of mental 
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seemingly, unsolvable, problem, how to end 
the years of strife, anger and sorrow.” 

Death had come into their home and re 
moved 11-year-old Willie, which ne. 
prostrated the parents. But he Carried on 

Tt was true that the Civil War had prac), 
cally ended. While there were minor si, 
mishes, between small detachments ,, 
soldiers, of both sides, and Genera] Sherman 
had about completed his campaign against 
General Johnson, the news of victory was 
momentarily expected. 

The war had practically ended on Sunday 
April 9, 1865, when General Grant anq Gen. 
eral Lee had signed the articles of uncong), 
tional surrender at Appomattox Courthoy 
in Virginia. " 

In Washington it was a time of rejoicing 
Torchlight processions were held at Night 
Martial music from fife and drum corps anq 
military brass bands, could be heard fre. 
quently. 

President Lincoln was called upon for ap. 
pearances and addresses at the various func. 
tions and gatherings—relative to celebrating 
the victory. Men in the blue, both blac; 
and white of face, and some in gray, wer. 
seen on the streets. é 

Easter Sunday was to be devoted for Praise 
and thanksgiving, in the churches. First for 
the risen Savior, and next for the great vic. 


eral Grant, the stars and stripes were again 
on. battered Fort Sumter. 

rs of large type, was a sign which 
read from a distance both day anq 
that was a passage of scripture, taken 
Psalms and read: “This is the Lord's 
marvelous in our eyes.” 
new dome, and placed there 
tion of War Secretary, Edwin 


Die 
etEPEETT 
afy 


under 
Stanton. 

Such was the background for our drama. 

We can scarcely touch the events of April 
14, 1865, the last day of his life. 

Please pardon this explanation, and you 
will understand better his thoughts and in- 
ner life. 

Subversives had threatened his life often. 
Even before his inauguration in March 196). 

His former law partner said of him that 
he was a fatalist and always said that his 


of worship, and listened to backwoods Bap- 
tist preachers deliver their sermons on the 
doctrine of predestination and foreordina- 
tion 


The late Dr. W. E. Barton said of him 
along that line. “While Abraham Lincoln was 
a devout. believer in God the Father, and 
Jesus Christ as his guide and helper, he had 
no faith that any precaution of his, would 
avert whatever destiny was in store for him.” 

He once remarked to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
that he did not expect that his life would be 
extended long after the ending of the Civil 
War. 

Yet he said to others that he knew that 
God had a place and program for him to ful- 
fill, and he had faith to believe that he 
would be permitted to carry it out. 

Before , we wish to call the 
roll of those inspired by the devil to seek his 
life. 

John Wilkes Booth, a drunken egotistic, 


‘former actor and dramatist, and also 40 


acrobatic performer. 

His activities and companions were among 
the subversives and the bar rats. He wa 
shot by Sergeant Boston Corbett, a member 
police squad, who had been 
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searching diligently for him for several days. 
et id had hidden in a to- 


virginia early in the morning of April 20. 
pis suffering was excruciating to say the 


president Grant made this stipulation to 
nis brother, Edwin, who requested that his 
prother’s body be exhumed from a grave in 
an unused and unidentified prison cell 
around Washington. The reburial had to be 
gone secretly and at midnight. Only the 
head sexton was present as witness, besides 
n. _ Yu 

= magazine article has recently been 
written by one of the numerous debunkers 
claiming that Booth was never killed—it was 
someone else. What a mistake and mis- 
representation. As soon as he died from his 
wounds at séven in the morning of April 20, 
1865, surgeons and doctors, on a 
steam launch, in a stream nearby, examined 
every inch of his body, and made proper 
certificates and affidavits confirming his 
identity. We have copies of their certificates. 
His relatives identified his body before the 
final burial. 

We wish to say that the old Boston Corbett 
homestead is located in the Phoenix school 
district, 8 miles south and 2 east of Con- 
cordia, Kans. 

Mrs. Mary Surratt, an owner of a saloon 
and tavern in Surrattsville, 10 miles south of 
Washington, ‘D. C., and owned and operated 
a rooming house on corner of East 1ith 
Street in Washington, a mother of-a grown 
son and adult daughter, Anna. 

She figured prominently in the assassina- 
tion plot, regardless of the claims of the 
debunkers of her innocence and unjust 
execution, 

She was hanged on July 9, 1865, from gal- 
lows erected in an abandoned military prison 
yard below Washington, D. C. 

Lewis Powell or Payne, with additional 
aliases, @ murderer and bank 
robber, who is said to have been hired to be 
one of Booth’s main members of his gang, 
and who tried to kill Secretary William H. 
Seward, the night of the assassination, by 
stabbing him on-his sickbed, was hanged 
the same time and on the same gallows, with 
Mrs. Surratt. 

Davey Harrold, a brainless, shallow, young 
character, and was Booth’s booze companion, 
and on account of his wide acquaintance- 
ship with some of the drinkers and sub- 
versives of Virginia, Maryland, and in and 
around the city of Washington, was-valuable 
to Booth on account of his pliable character. 
He was executed with Mrs. Surratt. 

George Atzerodt, a mason and a plasterer 
from Tobaccoport near Wasbingtou. He 
loved his booze. 

Thursday night, 2 weeks before the assas- 
sination Mrs. Surratt and Booth gave him a 
sum of money to pay for his room and board 
in the Kirkwood house, where Vice President 
Johnson had rooms. Also they furnished him 
with a large Bowie knife and revolver to kill 
Johnson, He was executed with Mrs. Sur- 
ratt. 

John Surratt, a son of Mary Surratt, a 
member of the secret service in the Con- 
federacy. After the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, disguising himself as a woman, 
he escaped to Canada, later went to Europe 
and joined the Swiss Zouaves of Rome. He 
changed his name, but was recogni#ed by an 
acquaintance, who informed President 
Grant, who issued extradition papers for his 
arrest and return. But he again escaped 
and went to Egypt, where he was recaptured 
and returned to the United States, and tried 
before a court, who found -him 
guilty of being a spy and in the plot, but 
as his mother was executed for the same 
crime, he was released later. 

Doctor Samuel Mudd, Lewis Spangler, 
Michael O’Laughlin, and Sam Arnold, were 
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tried, and found guilty and sentenced to 
Jefferson Fortress, on Dry Tortugas Island 
in Florida. After serving 4 years, all with 
the exception of Sam Arnold, who died in 
prison, were released. 

Lt. Cols. Jacob Thompson, Clement Clay, 
and Larry McDonald, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, were deeply involved, and price placed 
upon their heads, by authorities in the 
United States. They never ventured across 
the border to the United States, for had they 
taken this step, they would have received 
what they deserved. History should record 
them, as murderers in the plot. Lt. Col. 
George Y. Beals, a veritable Quantrill along 
the border. By the order of President Lin- 
coln, he with a number of his cut throat, 
renegade band was captured, and all hanged. 
He was Booth’s close friend. 

Let us note some of the happenings to 
Lincoln on his last day. 

In his early morning walk he greeted a 
group of men—Senator Charles Sumner in 
this group. 

His talk later with General Harbord 
telling him of his dream a few, nights pre- 
vious, while in his sleep he heard the sound 
of weeping coming from the rotunda in the 
Capitol. Looking in, he saw an assemblage 
of people gathered around the catafalque 
weeping. On the catafalque rested an open 
coffin. In it was himself. General Harbord 
replied and with some vehemence. “Mr. 
Lincoln, that is a premonition sent from 
God, and I plead earnestly with you, do not 
go near Ford’s Theater tonight.” 

After his return from his walk, different 
groups came in to see him. Some for po- 
litical business, others for friendly visit. 
To the first group he did not give much 
satisfaction, but resumed his visit with old 
friends and acquaintances from Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

Cabinet meeting was called for 11 o’clock. 
General Grant was to be the honored guest. 
The sentiment expressed by Lincoln to those 
present was gratefulness to God for his di- 


’ recting power and leadership in causing the 


war to cease. 

In guiding us in the preservation of the 
Union, also in helping and blessing in the 
work of liberating an enslaved people. His 
prayer for peace was not only for the Nation 


‘but for the world. 


As for the reconstruction program, he 
wanted the full support of his Cabinet. He 
was anxious for those present to work with 
him for a definite program, free of hate 
and revenge toward the people of the South. 
For they had suffered much. Continuing 
along that line, stating that there must 
be no reprisals and no executions, as there 
had been too many lives lost. “Now,” said 
he. “as to the leaders, if you want to scare 
them off like sheep and run them out of 
the country, that would be all right, but I 
will not countenance nor consent to any 
public hangings.” 

He also mentioned about a dream that he 
had the night before. “I had this dream 
the night before the first battle of Bull 
Run, the night before the battle of Gettys- 
burg, the eve before signing the emancipa- 
tion proclamation, and last night. Now I 
do not think it is a portent of evil, but I 
think that it is an omen of good. We have 
not heard as yet the outcome of General 
Sherman’s campaign against General John- 


son, but I believe that it has been suc-. 


cessful, and we can expect that report from 
him any time.” 

The dream as he described it was that 
“he was on a shapeless, swiftly vessel, alone, 
sailing rapidly toward a dark shore.” Not 
much business to transact and the Cab- 
inet adjourned (as for him, forever). 

After the Cabinet meeting and before 
luncheon, a group of persons came in his 
office to see him and asked him if he did 
not fear the many threats made upon his 
life. He turned to his desk and opening a 
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drawer lifted out a large bundle of letters 
tied with tape and holding them up he 
said, “All these letters threaten my life. 
But I am not fearful.” 

After luncheon he visited with more 
friends, and at 2 o’clock Mary sent word 
that it was time for their daily drive. _He 
had requested that no guards were to ride 
with them that day. Leaning back in his 
seat, and resting his head on the top back, 
the conversation was something like this: 
“Mary, you and I have passed through a 
great deal, with the taking of Willie, and 
the hours of grief and anguish, not only 
because of this, but the awful war and its 
heartaches and sorrow, that we have borne 
with countless others. But through God's 
great mercy we are beginning to see the 
dawn through the dark clouds of night. Our 
Nation has been saved and the slaves eman- 
cipated. And I am thinking that if and 
when we complete the new term of the 
Presidency, perhaps moving to Chicago, or 
returning to Springfield, where I will resume 
my law profession until time of retirement 
But when we retire, I hope thai you and I 
can visit the capitals of the world, but my 
greatest desire is to visit Palestine, where I 
can walk in the footprints of my Saviour.” 

The time is near at hand for our conclu- 
sion. So much must be omitted. President 
Lincoln was fatally wounded in the Presi- 
dent’s box in John Ford’s theater at 10 
o’clock. He died at 7:22 and 10 seconds on 
the morning of April 15, 1865. 

He had been there with Mary. General 
and Mrs. Grant were invited as their guests 
with them in the box. But perceiving the 
plot, they left on the 6 o’clock passenger 
train for Burlington, N. J., to be overnight 
with their children. 

Disappointed, Mary invited her friend, 
Miss Cora Harris, daughter of Senator Harris 
of New York, and her fiance, Major Harry 
Rathbone to be their guests at the theater 
to witness Jeremy Taylor’s comedy, Our 
American Cousin. 

The late Col. Henry G. Watterson of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
said: “In that group tragedy left its mark. 
First, the assassination of President Lincoln, 
the mental derangement of Mary, the tragic 
death of Miss Harris shortly, by accident, 
the shooting of Major Rathbone, which was 
practically a duel.” 

The end came on a dismal, rainy, Satur- 
day morning, the flags and bunting symbol- 
izing victory, were now wet and bedrag- 
gled, as if in grief. 

It had been an awful night of watching 
and anxiety, in the death chamber in the 
Peterson rooming house directly across 
from the theater. In the room at the time 
of his passing were doctors, Major General 
Barnes, Stone, Leal, and Robert. Dr. Phineas 
Gurley, pastor New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, attended 
faithfully by Lincoln and Mary a member, 
Lincoln was not a church member. Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase, some members of 
the Cabinet, Edwin Stanton, and Gideon 
Wells, some Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing Charles Sumner, and Gideon Wells; some 
of the miliary. Vice President Johnson was 
not present. Prostrated, Mary in an ad- 
joining room with friends. When he was 
pronounced dead, Secretary Stanton, with 
tears running down his cheeks, said, “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” — 

How soon joy was changed to sorrow. 
Vice President Johnson was sworn in as 
President, at 9 o'clock, on that dismal, 
rainy, Saturday morning. Time will not 
permit to go into detail of the elaborate, 
funeral arrangements, beginning in the Capi- 
tol in Washington, with Doctor Phineas Gur- 
ley preaching the sermon, and Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a close friend of the President, lead- 
ing in prayer, on April 19. On Friday 
morning, April 21, the sad cortege, by 
special train, made its way, stopping in Bal- 
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timore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
arriving in Springfield on May 2. On May 
4, the hearse and procession made its 
way to Oak Ridge Cemetery, one-half mile 
distant from the Capitol. Prayers were 
offered by Rev. Albert Hale, and scripture 
reading by Rev. N. W. Minor, both Spring- 
field pastors. Then was read the greatest 
of all Lincoln's State papers, his second 
inaugural. The funeral oration was delivered 
by Bishop Matthew Simpson, “a worthy 
tribute to a great man.” The closing prayer 
was offered by Doctor Gurley. The bodies 
of the President and Little Willie were placed 
in a temporary vault. Truly that last serv- 
ice at the grave, and all present, was the most 
elaborate service and attendance that the 
Nation has ever seen. 

Permit us to quote from the last para- 
graph from the late Henry G. Watterson's 
oration on Abraham Lincoln, as we saw 
and heard him on that memorable night, in 
the Kansas State College auditorium, in 
January 1908. 

We will have to paraphrase this paragraph, 
as we do not have the exact copy of the 
wording. 

“Born into the world like the babe of Beth- 
lehem of lowly parentage, amid hardship 
and poverty. By unceasing labor and dili- 
gent application in striving for an educa- 
tion through the school of hard knocks.” 

Cherishing in his heart, while in youth, 
a secret ambition to free an enslaved people, 
fitting and equipping himself for this ‘task, 
by perserverance and hard labor and study, 
in order to attain his goal, and as a result 
being elevated to the height as Chief Execu- 
tive, at a time when it semed like the Nation 
would be dissolved. 

Through the goodness and mercy of Al- 
mighty God, whose help he relied upon con- 
tinually, brought about the preservation of 
our Nation, the striking off the shackles of 
an enslaved people, and making our Nation 
as one. It seems like to me that he was a 
leader like Moses and the prophets sent from 
God to perform a certain task, and having 
fulfilled that duty, like Enoch and Elijah, 
“He was not for God took him.” 

In conclusion, we wish to quote the last 
four clauses in Lincoln's memorable Gettys- 
burg Address. 

“That we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

We thank you. 


Low Tariffs nl Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. NEAL... Mr. Speaker, advocates of 
low tariffs and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments seem inclined to disregard the 
plight of small businesses that find it 
necessary to complain against the im- 
portation of foreign-made products. I 
hereby submit the petition signed by 
more than 500 employees of the O. Ames 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., decrying the 
fact that imported shovels and tools are 
making it necessary for them to limit 
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production and thereby reduce employ- 
ment in an old, established manufactur- 
ing institution that has provided steady 
employment to the workers of Parkers- 
burg for many, many years. 

As stated above, in addition to the 
names listed, more than 500 signatures 
have been appended to this petition, as 
hereby submitted for the benefit of Mem- 
bers of Congress who represent many 
areas of the United States where similar 
small industries are being adversely af- 
fected in like manner. 

The petition follows: 

We the » members of Local 
Union 1651, United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca, AFL-CIO, and employees of the O. Ames 
Co., in Parkersburg, W. Va., petition you to 
take some action in our behalf. 

Our livelihood depends on our work at the 
©. Ames Co. Our principal product is the 
manufacture of shovels, and the sales and 
production of our company are being seri- 
ously affected by the importation of cheap 
and inferior quality German and Japanese 
shovels. These foreign shovels are produced 
with cheap labor and of inferior materials 
and are being sold in the United States at a 
price which is only two-thirds of the price for 
which our company can afford to sell their 
cheapest shovels. This has come about due 
to the fact that over the past few years 
the import duty on these foreign shovels has 
been reduced from approximately 30 to 7% 
percent. 

Our company is one of the larger companies 
in this area, employing over 800 employees. 
We are concerned about our welfare and our 
livelihood. We respectfully request that you 
take some action to have this import duty 
restored to its former 30 percent. 

Yours very truly, 


Bad Advice or Misinformation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp f include an editorial taken from 
the April 25, /957, issue of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Times. 

Bap ADVICE OR MISINFORMATION? 


“President Eisenhower is either getting 
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these have been arranged to the satisfaction 
of everyone concerned—including  p0:) 
Japanese and American textile industries _ 
with the help of the State and Commerce 


Departments. 

“On the other hand, the plywood industry 
currently doesn’t know where it stands from, 
day to day, what with boatload after boat. 
load of cutrate Japanese plywood being 
landed on the west coast. The effect of thi; 
may be good for Japanese plywood mij); 
but the effect in this country has bee, ; 
depressed market, umstable prices ang 
short-time work. Actually, 7 plywood plants 
in South Carolina have had to shut down 
during the past 2 years because of foreign 
competition. 

“Surely the President doesn’t mean jo 
imply that the plywood and textile industries 
will have to be sacrificed in order to meet the 
objects of our foreign policy,” said Linton. 
“No one will disagree with the necessity ¢; 
maintaining friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions with the Japanese, but caution must 
be exercised so that certain segments of our 
economy are not considered expendabic.” 

From our vantage point Mr. Linton’s reg. 
soning seems sound. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Conzress 
of the United States to Enact Legisla- 
tion Placing Full Responsibility for Civil 
Defense on the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a resolution adopted on April 
15, 1957 by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives memorializing the Con- 

’ gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation placing full responsibility for civil 
defense on the Federal Government. 

I have always felt that civil defense 
was a primary part of our national de- 
fense, and was the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 


The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in his special mes- 
sage to the General Court of Massachusetts 
on January 14, 1957, stated: “I believe civil 
defense is primarily a Federal problem and 
should be directed nationally * * * I re- 
quest the General Court to join with me in 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
redefine the responsibility of the State and 
Federal Government so that the operation of 
the civil defense program may be vested in 
the National Government”; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now conridering H. R. 2125, 1957, which 
declares that it is the national policy that 
civil defense should be a Federal responsi- 
bility; and 

Whereas it is imperative that if such 4 
declaration of policy is to become effective 
it be implemented by appropriate statutory 
enactment which actually places full admin- 
istrative responsibility in the National Gov- 
ernment; and : 

Whereas the General Court concurs with 

Governor in believing that the common 
lense of these United States is and must 
a national responsibility: Therefore, be it 
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d, That the General Court of the 
wealth of Massachusetts memorial- 
Congress of the United States re- 
questing that the Congress give early favor- 
able cons to H. R. 2125, or similar 
jegislation declaring civil defense to be pri- 
marily 4 responsibility, and through 
t of H. R. 2125, or other legislation, 
provide effective statutory implementation 
for such @ declaration of policy; and be it 
‘wesolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
commonwealth to the chairman of the House 
of Representatives’ Committee on Govern- 
ment the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
tions, and to each Member of Congress 
from this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, April 
, 1957. 
" LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 17, 


1957. 
Irvine N. HaYDEen, 


Clerk, 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Epwarp J. CRONIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Congress Halts Land Grabbers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently approved legislation de- 
signed to limit and control military with- 
drawals of public lands. This action 
has met with enthusiastic approval on 
the part of those interested in the wise 
use of our public resources. As an evi- 
dence of this I would like to include as a 
part of my remarks two editorials from 
the Denver Post, of Denver, Colo. These 
editorials are loud in their praise of the 
action of the House in reasserting its 
ee ae of the 
ation. 

Additionally, these editorials point out 
the credit that is due to our colleague, 
the Honorable CiaIr ENGLE, of Califor- 
nia, in obtaining the passage of this im- 
portant legislation. Finally, these edi- 
torials sesak clearly on the value of this 
legislation and I recommend them to 
all who wish to understand the issues 
involved. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Denver Post of April 25, 1957] 
ConGREss Harts LAND GRABBERS—I 
Congress may be going to clamp down on 
military land-grabbing and reassert its own 
constitutional authority over public lands, 
their uses and disposition. It is about time. 
In the last 20 years, defense agencies 
have pyramided their holdings from 3 mil- 
lion acres in the United States to more than 
30 million, 17 million acres of 
public lands in continental United States. 
This is am area larger than the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, or Tennessee—or 21 times 
the size of Delaware—plus a chunk of Alaska 

as big as Connecticut. 

Now, under a House-passed bill pending 
in the Senate, the military land acquisition 
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in parcels of more than 5,000 acres would 
have to be approved by Congress. 

The overwhelming House vote was both a 
personal victory for Representative CLam 
ENGLE and another testimonial to his long 
and valuable service in the public interest. 
For 15 years, the northern California Demo- 
crat, who also served so nobly in the upper 
Colorado River storage project battle, has 
fought in Congress to get the military to 
reevaluate their property holdings, policies, 
and procedures. 

Now ENcte’s House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has documented defense 
land acquisitions as one of the most waste- 
ful land grabs of all time. For example: 

For a year and a half, ending in mid- 
1956, the military ticked off 5 more acres 
of public land with every minute of the day 
and night. And if applications for another 
8.7 million acres had gone through, 11 acres 
would have been gobbled up during every 
minute of that 18-month 5 

As of February 1956, a total of 49 tem- 
porary World War II military land with- 
drawals of 11.9 million acres in 10 States 
and Alaska were still in effect, although they 
were supposed to revert to the public do- 
main no later than October 1952. 

An Air Force board reported in October 
1956, that 40 percent of the Air Force’s 14.4 
million acres were not even needed. These 
excess military lands equal a strip of land 
nearly three miles wide from New York to 
San ‘Francisco. 

The same board found 9 Air Force bomb- 
ing or gunnery ranges, covering 5.1 mil- 
lion acres in 8 States, had been closed to 
hunting and fishing without justification. 
Another 6.7 million acres—enough to support 
67,000 cattle and 420,000 sheep for a year— 
were closed to grazing and agriculture with- 
out justification on 12 other Air Force 
ranges. 

More than 500 square miles of western 
Utah, held by the Wendover Bombing Range 
for 15 years, never has and never will be 
used because it is traversed by a major rail- 
road, highway, pipelines, and a commercial 
air route. : 

More than 233 million acres of the oil-rich 
Continental Shelf off the Nation’s shorelines 
are already withdrawn for military purposes, 
and another 140 million are sought. One of 
these alone would produce $250 million in 
oil royalties, but the Navy won't give it up 
and test missiles elsewhere. Instead, the 
Navy wants to extend its grip on this area 
when it already holds 16,000 square miles 
(13.8 million acres) of the Gulf of Mexico 
and controls or seeks a total of 236,000 square 
miles (198.7 million acres) off the Atlantic 
arf@ Pacific coasts. 

A superballistics range 100 miles square 
was proposed on public lands near the 
bustling metropolis of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
when remote, little-used lands were avail- 
able—and finally substituted—on the Navaho 
Indian Reservation. 

The Navy suddenly announced it was 
taking over a strip of land 20 to 30 miles 
wide and 150 miles long through a California 
national forest, but eventually went else- 
where. 

To get all these lands, the military had 
only to ask the Interior Department for 
them, in the name of national security. 
When they were handed over, all activities 
were halted—grazing, mining, hunting and 
fishing, water development, conservation, etc. 

All Kinds of abuses followed; and when 
the lands had served their purpose, they 
reverted, not to the public domain but to 
the General Services Administration to be 
peddied as surplus. 

Por example, ENncLe’s diligent committee 
found that during the deer season just ended 
at Camp Hill, Va., where only 97 Army per- 
sonnel and 85 civilians are permanently as- 
signed to a 77,000-acre base, a total of 6,250 
persons were permitted to hunt—and 4,505 
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of them wore uniforms. At the Nellis- 
Tonopah Air Force range in Nevada, when 
1,800,000 acres were released, the land was 
so contaminated with unexploded ordnance 
that it would cost $10 an acre to make it 
safe for ordinary civilian use. 

These and other galloping excesses, at long 
last, have been exposed by ENGLE and his 
committee in an all-too-uncommon demon- 
stration of congressional thoroughness and 
responsibility. A concluding editorial to fol- 
low will explain how his bill would restore 
congressional authority over the public lands 
which the military has so scandalously, and 
so obviously, abused. 





{From The Denver Post of April 26, 1957] 
THE LaND GRABBERS—II 


When Congress let slip its constitutional 
powers over the 450 million public acres 
grabbed by the military, it committed an 
error that it is now trying to correct. 

The military simply asked the Interior. 
Department for whatever lands it wanted, 
and it got them—some 48,000 square miles 
in the United States and Alaska. Much of 
this land belonged to the public, but once 
the military moved in all other activities like 
grazing, mining and recreation were halted. 

Sometimes the military apparently didn’t 
even bother to ask before it took over huge 
chunks of public lands. This is indicated 
by a recent case in New Mexico where 440,000 
acres were chopped out of the public domain 
for the McGregor guided missile range with- 
out any approval at all. 

Now Congress is seeking to reestablish its 
authority to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations concerning public 
lands. Under a House-passed bill pending 
in the Senate, Congress would have to ap- 
prove all military land acquisitions over 
5,000 acres. 

This long-overdue measure followed a 
comprehensive 2-year study by Representa- 
tive CLarr ENGLE and his Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

Not only would the Engle committee bill 
correct all that, but also it would save un- 
told millions of dollars in defense appropria- 
tions—the only place big budget cuts can be 
made. 

Referring to a constructively critical Air 
Force study of its own land holdings, the 
Engle committee reported that resulting 
changes in Air Force land procedures will 
produce several millions of dollars of direct 
savings at the outset, and * * * tens of 
millions cf dollars in savings in future oper- 
ations. 

In lauding the Air Force study, the Engle 
committee asserted that if the same self- 
analysis were to be applied throughout the 
Department of Defense we would make a 
considerable dent in the lump-sum auto- 
matic defense appropriation for real property 
acquisition and administration. 

But so far the other defense agencies have 
failed to comply with an August, 1955, De- 
fense Department directive ordering a thor- 
ough reappraisal of land needs and uses by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Besides arresting the military land stam- 
pede, the Engle committee bill would serve 
three important subsidiary purposes: 

1. It would stop the use of military reser- 
-vations as exclusive game and fish preserves 
for the high brass, and require compliance 
with State game and fish laws as to licens- 
ing, bag limits, and seasons. 

2. It would develop a multiple-use land 
system on military ranges to permit graz- 
ing, prospecting, and other activities where 
they can be conducted safely with defense 
operations. 

3. It would require that unneeded mili- 
tary lands revert to the public domain, not 
to the general services administration as sur- 
plus, unless the land character had been sub- 
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stantially changed, as by construction of 
an air strip. 

Congressmen put added emphasis on the 
game-fish aspects of the Engle committee 
bill by singling out abuses in their own 
States. For example, Representative JoHNn- 
son, of Wisconsin, charged that anything 
goes at 61,000-acre Camp McCoy—deer hunt- 
ing by shining, shooting from €ars, carry- 
ing loaded guns in vehicles, illegal slaughter 
of does and fawns during buck season—all 
in utter disregard of State laws. 

In Colorado we are fortunate that our mili- 
tary commanders have been conservation- 
minded men intent on complying with State 
game laws. Some grazing has also been al- 
lowed. But still such. large areas as the 
Lowry bombing range, ky Mountain ar- 
senal and Pueblo ordnance depot grounds 
are strictly posted to tHe public and only 
the military can hunt the abundant ante- 
lope, deer, and ‘birds on these lands. 

Conservationists have long objected to this 
double standard in hunting and fishing—one 
for the public, one for the military. As Rep- 
resentative JOHNSON observed, it is particu- 
larly disturbing now when so many impres- 
sionable young people are just beginning to 
know and love the outdoors. 3 

Now the public at large should likewise 
rally behind the efforts of the Engle com- 
mittee to halt the military raiding of the 
public domain which poses such a dan- 
gerous threat to the shrinking wilderness 
areas future generations must depend upon. 





A Statement of Conscience 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


Or ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
I am appending below as part of these 
remarks is an eloquent statement of 
conscience which needs no supporting 
brief. 


The writer of this open letter, Dr. 
Lambert Davis, is an eminent person in 
the field of letters who resides in North 
Carolina: 

AN OPEN LETTER 


Gov. THomas B. STANLEyr, 
The Capitol, Richmond, Va. 

Sm: I have received an invitation from 
you in the name of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the State chamber of com- 
merce to attend a homecoming reception and 
dinner for distinguished Virginians as a part 
of the Jamestown Festival, with a request 
that I reply to your office. 


I assume that I have receive the invitation 
because I, like Dr. Clilan B. Powell, of New 
York City, am listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica as having been born in Virginia. I also 
assume that if, as happened in the case of 
Dr. Powell, it transpired that I was an 
American of Negro ancestry, you would dele- 
gate Mr. Verbon Kemp of the chamber of 
commerce to inform me that the invitation 
was a mistake. It is therefore not a true 
invitation, but an offer contingent upon my 
being able to prove Caucasian ancestry. 


As it happens, I am, as far as I know, of 
Caucasian ancestry. And, if I may be al- 
lowed a boast, I think I have done the Com- 
monwealth some service, in the 10 years 
(1928-38) that I was managing editor and 
editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
which was and is the Commonwealth's most 
distinguished institutional contribution to 
the world of letters. And I might remark 
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that it was not the policy of the Quarterly 
to ask any contributor to show proof of 
Caucasian ancestry. By the Quarterly’s 
standards, distinguished literary achieve- 
ment was in itself a sufficient qualification 
for appearance in the magazine. NN 

Although I no longer live in Virginia, T 
think I have earned the right to take pride 
in the Commonwealth’s achievements and 
to be critical of its shortcomings. And over 
the past few years I have watched with in- 
creasing alarm, despair, and anger the course 
that has been taken by the political leader- 
ship of Virginia, with you as titular head, 
in the face of one of the most momentous 
and complex issues of our time. When—as 
I well know—sober minds all over the South 
have looked to the Old Dominion for leader- 
ship, you have offered only the barren slogan 
of massive resistance, the tyrannical sup- 
pression of all local freedom, and a mass of 
witless obstructive legislation that is rightly 
doomed to the judicial scrapheap. And 
now you find yourself, on a great and solemn 
occasion in the history of the Common- 
wealth, in the ridiculous position of assert- 
ing, in effect, that being ed is an 
accomplishment possible only for people of 
Caucasian ancestry. You have succeeded in 
making the leadership of the Commonwealth 
both a stench and a laughing stock in the 
Nation. 

I believe that I can best show my loyalty 
to the great traditions of Virginia by deglin- 
ing your invitation. 


Regretfully, 
LAMBERT Davis. 





3 Poland’s National Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


_ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has many times voiced its friend- 
ship toward and support of the Polish 
people on Poland’s national holiday, May 
3. For many years now these 
have had to be made in terms of sympa- 
thy for a people subjected and oppressed. 

This year we can look forward for the 
first time since the end of war with new 
hope for a-new day in Poland. Poland 
is not free. But at least some of its 
bonds have been loosened. 

In the economic sphere, several 
changes have taken place. It is re- 
ported that collectivization of agricul- 
ture has ceased and that 80 percent of 
the collective farms have been dis- 
solved and land, machines, and live- 
stock have been returned to the farm- 
ers. Individual enterprise 6n a reduced 
scale is apparently now permitted and 
in the past 2 months 20,000 small shops 
have been reopened. : 

A certain measure of religious free- 
dom is also allowed. Catholic Cardinal 
Wyszenski has been released and in his 
sermons appeals to the Polish nation 
for patience and endurance. _ 

Politically the Polish people have 
moved as far toward freedom as their 





people con- 
tinue to demonstrate again and again 
their love of liberty and hatred of their 
Communist masters. : 
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They demonstrated it in the Pozna, 
uprisings in June in the demand for 
bread, freedom, and the withdrawa] of 
Soviet troops. 

They demonstrated it in the wide. 
spread expressions of sympathy for th. 
Hungarians in their fight against thei, 
Soviet overlords. In every town anq 
village in Poland committees were cre. 
ated for aid to Hungary, although th. 
Polish people themselves have been jp 
serious economic distress. 

They demonstrated it when they 
turned to the West for economic succo; 
knowing well that such a policy wou) 
inevitably arouse the dangerous wrat) 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Polish people have dared to take 
such action although they are in the very 
nest of the Soviet Communists. Twep. 
ty-three divisions of Soviet troops are 
stationed in East Germany. Another 
20 are in Hungary. Some eight are jp 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia and large 
numbers of troops are in the easterp 
border of Poland itself. 

In the Polish people’s struggle to 
achieve more freedom through evolu- 
tionary means their eyes turn hopefully 
toward the West and especially toward 
the United States. They realize that in 
this era of the atom and hydrogen bombs 
a war of liberation could be a war of an- 
nihilation. They know that final free- 
dom cannot therefore come through war, 
But they look to the West for that po- 
litical, moral, and economic support 
which, with its constant pressure on the 
forces of oppression represented by the 
Soviet Union, will lead; we all hope, to 
a restoration of the whole range of Pol- 
ish rights and liberties. 





Our Nation’s Budgetary Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on April 7, 
1954, it was my privilege to speak before 
the Republican Women’s Conference 
meeting in Washington, D. C. At that 
time I spoke on the subject of the Re- 
publican record with respect to the man- 
agement of our Nation’s fiscal affairs. I 
recently had occasion to review the re- 
marks that I made at that time. Those 
remarks are germane to the present-day 
consideration of our Nation’s bucsetary 
affairs. For the information of my col- 
leagues in the House, I would like to in- 
clude a portion of the remarks I made 
on April 7, 1954, before that very won- 
derful meeting of Republican women 
held in Washington, D. C.: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DaNIEL A. RF®, 
CHAIRMAN, HoUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
Means, BerorE THE REPUBLICAN WOMENS 
CONFERENCE, APRIL 7, 1954 
Tax reduction and reduced expenditures 

have been the traditional fiscal policy of the 

Republican Party as a formula for achieving 

a balanced budget and debt retirement. Un- 

der this formula, the Republican Party has 
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sedicated itself to a high standard of living 

for all the people under a peaceful, free en- 
terprise 

privilege to serve as a Member of 

at myamediately after World War I. 


in 1919 the national debt was $26 billion. 
were at their highest level in the his- 
of the United States. Six or seven mil- 
a persons were idle and relied for their 
sustenance on soup kitchens organized in 
ur cities. The issue confronting the 
American people at that time was how could 
the Nation’s productivity and employment 
be stimulated. 

The Republican Party’s answer to that 

plem was not to plunge the Nation into 
her deficit financing nor were tax in- 
creases resorted to in an effort to foster a 
welfare State. 

The first thing the Republican Party did 
was to retrench and to eliminate nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures. Next in 1919-20, 
personal income taxes were reduced from 

percent to 8 percent. 
oe , in 1921-23, @ cut was made in in- 
dividual income taxes of married persons by 
increasing their exemption from 
$2,000 to $2,500 and the exemption for each 
dependent was increased by $200 to $400. In 
1924 the tax rate was reduced from 8 per- 
cent to 6 percent; also the tax for 1923 was 
reduced 25 percent by the 1924 act. 

in the 1926 Revenue Act for the 
years 1925-27, income taxes were 
reduced 
























personal 
from 6 percent to 5 percent. The 
exemption for a single person was increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500 and the exemption for 
married couples was increased from $2,500 
to $3,500. In 1928, for the year 1929, the rate 
was reduced from 5 percent to 4 percent on 
al income taxes. 

Did these tax reductions result in eae 

t ing and additions to the na- 
ct abet a ot all. The 6 or 7 million 
idle people were put to work. One billion 
dollars each year 10 years was paid on the 
national debt. A great decade of prosperity 
was enjoyed by the people during this peri- 
od of tax ee as 
anced each year for years. 

In addition to these income tax reduc- 
tions of the 1920’s, many excise taxes, which 
retarded business m and were such 
a nuisance to the consumer) were either re- 
duced or repealed. 

Thus by the reduction of Federal income 
taxes and War excise taxes in the post-World 

period, business was stimulated, pros- 
perity resulted, the budget was balanced, 
and the national debt was reduced $10 billion 


the , that 
and ane the Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, once said as follows: “The Treasury 
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courageously passed the measure in spite of 
the estimated deficit of $30 billion. Mr. 
Truman did not veto the bill. This legis- 
lation gave relief to both individual and 
corporate taxpayers. The excess profits tax 
was repealed for 1946 and later years, and 
the capital stock tax was repealed. All of 
this tax reduction program of 1945 was done 
to forestall threatened economic recession. 

Let. us examine what happened to the 
Federal revenues under the stimulating 
effects of this tax reduction. Our tax re- 
ceipts instead of being less than the pre- 
vious year increased an additional $300 mil- 
lion and by 1948 the Federal revenues had 
increased by approximately $1.7 billion over 
1946. Through this tax reduction a sched- 
uled budgetary deficit was converted into 
&@ surplus of $754 million for the fiscal year 
1947. In the Revenue Act of 1948, taxes 
were again reduced, and a surplus of $8.4 
billion resulted for fiscal year 1948. 

In short, the tax record of the 80th Con- 
gress reads succinctly as follows: Taxes 


.were reduced $5 billion per year; the budget 


was balanced for the first time in 17 years; 
$7 billion was paid on the national debt; a 
surplus of $8.4 billion was left in the 
Treasury in 1948. I need not cite the tre- 
mendous boom that occurred simultaneously 
in our economy. 

The dynamic qualities that can be fostered 
in an economy by a sound tax program have 
been demonstrated by developments in other 
countries of the world. Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, and in fact most of the countries of free 
Europe, have launched a program of tax re- 
duction. As these countries have cast aside 
their unsuccessful ventures in varying forms 
of controlled economies and socialism they 
have undertaken to lend impetus to private 
enterprise and to restore the fiscal stability 
of their respective governments through tax 
reduction. The theory behind this trend has 
been ably stated by the Honorable R. A. 
Butler, England’s distinguished Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he said, ‘We must ban- 
ish the hopeless feeling that extra effort is 
not worth while.” 

Concern has properly been expressed that 
@ substantial reduction in the level of Gov- 
ernment spending may produce a depressing 
influence on the national economy activity. 
In order to offset such a trend the suggestion 
has been made that a commensurate reduc- 
tion in Federal taxation should either pre- 
cede or occur simultaneously with the cut in 
expenditures. In this connection the follow- 
ing is quoted from an article by Sumner H. 
Slichter appearing in the Harper’s magazine 
of February 1953. He states the following as 
the seventh point in the eight-point program 
to combat recession, and I quote: 

“(7) Cut taxes: If individuals and busi- 
ness concerns raise their spending for goods 
as fast as the Government cuts its defense 
spending, the total demand for goods will not 
drop and there will be no recession. The 
Government can help individuals and busi- 
hess concerns to spend more by taking less 
from them in the form of taxes. Hence it is 
important that cuts in defense spending be 
promptly matched by cuts in taxes.” 

This wise counsel comes from one of the 
leading economists in our country who is the 
economic adviser to some of our Nation’s 
largest businesses. 

There is the documented record of the Re- 
publican fiscal policy at work. That is the 

iblican record of keeping faith with the 
American public by providing greater incen- 
tive for productive effort and successfully en- 
hancing the level of our national economy. 
The greatest beneficiaries of these Repub- 
licamn measures have been the people of small 
incomes—wage earners, salaried men, and 
men operating small individual business 
enterprises. 

This Republican policy is -certainly «a 
marked departure from the philosophy pre- 
vailing during the 20 years of Democratic 
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rule, when 14 major revenue measures were 
enacted into law increasing taxes. It is a 
long overdue departure from the New and 
Fair Deal programs of tax and tax, spend 
and spend. 





State Management of Local Programs 
Means a Federal Tax Cut Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, like many 
of my colleagues who were home in their 
legislative districts last week during the 
Easter recess, I have returned with re- 
newed determination to do what I can 
as a Member of Congress to justify a 
major reduction in Federal taxes through 
the curtailment of unnecessary Govern- 
ment waste and spending. ; 

The Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties alike, Mr. Speaker, had party plat- 
forms calling for such a cut in taxes, and 
to that purpose many Members like my- 
self have introduced legislation. In my 
own case, I have been frank in stating 
I would not ask for consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee or 
support any measure to reduce the reve- 
nue of the Federal Treasury without 
prior assurance that cuts at least in 
an equal amount could be made in the 
budget. My own bill, H. R. 5997, would 
reduce, for example, the Federal revenue 
by $4.3 billion, nad that, consequently, 
has been my own goal for a budget cut. 

During the Easter recess, I made sev- 
eral public speeches in my home State. 
In each of these I referred to the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid program as a source 
of long-range economy. I said some- 
thing every Member of this House 
knows—that 25 percent of the amount 
of these grants goes toward Federal ad- 
ministrative and other costs on the 
national level. In other words, if the 
States collected and spent their own 
money, without the funds passing 
through the Federal Treasury and being 
appropriated by Congress through ex- 
ecutive agencies back to the States and 
local interests, the recipients of the aid, 
as well as the taxpayers, would all be 
better off. 

As an example, in my district the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle is the 
recipient of a number of Federal grants 
for research. These are for worthwhile 
projects. But my point is that if my 
State had the funds and the State legis- 
lature made the appropriations, I think 
everyone concerned would be better off. 
Everybody knows the closer to the people, 
the better the government, and as the 
trend increases of State dependence on 
Federal handouts we face a serious im- 
balance of local responsibility. 

Now we are asked to authorize expend- 
itures for State and local government ail 
for various programs to cost more than 
$5.5 billion, or $1 billion over fiscal 1957, 
which, in turn, was almost three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars over the year be- 
fore. Since 1948, these Federal grants to 
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States have been mounting every year. 
Where will it end? 

The legislative proposals for fiscal 1958 
include $211 million in new grants, to- 
gether with a total of $6 million for pre- 
viously authorized programs. 

According to the May 1957 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business, total aid of various kinds 
to State and local governments will 
amount to approximately $35 billion by 
July 1 of this year, since 1947. 

Here are some of the programs Con- 
gress started last year, as outlined by the 
article just referred to in Nation’s 
Business: 

A water pollution control program this 
year will cost the taxpayers about $2 million. 
Next year it will cost $3 million. 

A new Federal program of aid to munici- 
palities for the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities will result in drafts on the 
Treasury of $7 million this year. Next year 
the program will cost $62 million. 

Grants-in-aid for the construction of 
health research facilities costing $1.6 million 
this year will take $8.4 million in fiscal 1958. 

A program of local library services costing 
$2 million this year will require $3 million 
or more next year. 

The National Science Foundation ad- 
ministers grants for certain research facili- 
ties which this year will cost $500,000, but 
which next year will take $2.8: million. 

A program for the drainage of anthracite 
mines will cost taxpayers $1 million this year. 
The program will cost $2.5 million next year. 

The $5.5 billion in Federal aid to States 
and communities in the year ahead basically 
takes three forms: 

Grants-in-aid, at least 66 programs, which 
account for $5.3 billion. 

Shared revenue, totaling $102.3 million. 

Loans and repayable advances which total 
$126.3 million. 


Mr. Speaker, I never hear any support 
in this Chamber for Federal intervention 
in State affairs; indeed; on the contrary, 
Members frequently express their oppo- 
sition on the floor to Federal control. 

I wonder if in the grants-in-aid pro- 
grams, however, we do not overlook the 
means and look rather at the end. For 
most of the programs in themselves are 
worthy. 

If Congress, however, directly allocated 
back to each respective State a percent- 
age of the revenues collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with no strings at- 
tached, and said in so many words, “You 























































and, in short, said, “Grants to the States 
are at an end”—what a saving this would 
be to the taxpayers. What a blessing to 
the people. 

My State of Washington gets back 
about $99 million out of the $848 million 
we pay through income taxes. If, as I 
believe, the cost amounts to $25 million 











of this aid, then what I mean becomes 
more apparent. With the $99 million 
plus $25 million available on the State 
level the State, unaided, could construct 
training facilities for medical and dental 
schools, make grants for health and 
other research available, plant its own 
trees, train welfare workers, teachers, 
and nurses, assist the unemployed, and 
finance other such programs and proj- 
ects for itself. The local people, mean- 
while, could decide for themselves what 
projects were desirable, and oversee how 
the programs were administered, 

















decide and take care of your own needs,” — 


of getting and giving our State’s part. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are many sources 
of Federal economy. Our congressional 
committees will examine into the details 
of requests of executive agencies °and 
come up with plenty of suggestions where 
savings can be made. For myself I do 
not favor cutting normal functions of 
Government, nor the standard of com- 
pensation of Federal employees which 
should always equal that of private en- 
terprise. Ample opportunity for re- 
ducing Government expenditures, it 
seems to me, exists without meat-ax cuts, 
and one of these avenues is in the elimi- 
nation of the system of grants 
to States. We can screen carefully for- 
eign aid and our own Department of De- 
fense. We can cut here and there, as we 
have been doing thus far this session, 
to the amount of $1 billion. But un- 
less local and State government is to be 


superseded and become a mere puppet. 


form of federally controlled local field 
administration, we should end completely 
the grants to States program. The re- 
sultant savings in taxpayers’ dollars 
would be such as to guarantee a lasting 
cut in taxes for all time for all people. 





Address by Hon. Morris F. de Castro, 
40th Anniversary Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1957, the people of the Virgin Islands 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of the 
transfer of the islands from the jurisdic- 
tion of Denmark to that of the United. 
States. : 

The House took official notice of this 
anniversary at that time, but I should 
like to include in my remarks the-main 
address given at the ceremonies held in 
St. Thomas on the first of April. This 
address was delivered by the Honorable 
Morris F. de Castro, former Governor of 
the islands, and I recommend this excel- 
lent talk to Members who have an in- 
terest in this offshore part of America. 
ADDREssS By HON. Morris F. pE CASTRO, CHAIR- 

MAN. OF THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 

TIONS COMMITTEE, AT THE TRANSFER DAY 

ProGRAM HELD AT THE EMANCIPATION GAR- 

DEN, ST. THomas, V. I., Apri 1, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, Governor and Mrs. Walter 
Gordon, distinguished guests, and my fel- 
low citizens of the Virgin Islands in St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, for the 
honor and privilege—a&as I esteem the call to 
me to be—which Governor Gordon granted 
me to head the 40th anniversary celebrations 
throughout the Virgin Islands: I shall ever 
be grateful, I present my heartfelt thanks, 
Your Excellency. 

GREETINGS 

To celebrate these historic days with us, 
many of our friends from official Washington 
have been good enough to put aside their 
own business—even pressing engagements, 
I understand—and, in many instances, have 
traveled far. We appreciate very much the 
kindness. To each and every one in the of- 
fical party, and to the representative of the 
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Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Car! T. 
we extend a hearty welcome, yes, a y 
as warm and as pleasant as the famed 
Islands sunshine which drenches our ¢ 
ing here today. 

Particularly, I want to salute an old freing 
of these islands: the Ambassador of Den 
mark to the United States. Ambassaq,, 
Kaufmann, we recall with much pleasure 
your visit to St. Thomas in July 1943 When 
you joined in our Freedom Centennia). We 
were happy to see you again in August 195) 
in St. Croix to present, in the name of be. 
loved Denmark, the replica collection oy 
elaborate furnishings for the Government 
House on that island in commemoration ¢; 
1% centuries of diplomatic relations between 
our respective countries. 

It is good to have you here with us, Your 
Excellency. Please turn your steps fre. 
quently to these shores to renew with 1,5 
those many ties that still remain betwee, 
Denmark and the Virgin Islands. As oy; 
voices resound, Ambassador Kaufmann, jp 
the traditional cheer “Hans Majestaet Kong 
Frederik den IX laenge leve”; we know that 
you join with our prayers for the continue 
well-being of our illustrious leader, Pre;j. 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


GRATITUDE TO COMMITTEE 


I want to thank, particularly, Dr. Roy w, 
Bornn, who is today in Washington on urgent 
business, and Messrs. Henry Rohlsen and 
George Simmons, the chairmen of the three 
steering committees; as well as the active 
members of our committee: Commissioner 
Leon A. Mawson, Messrs. Adolph Gereau, J. 
Antonio Jarvis, Raphael Wheatley, and my 
one-time private secretary, Mr. Frederick A. 
Esannason. These officers have accomplished 
an effective translation of historic recapitu- 
lation into pageantry and praise and have 
crowned it with beauty and dignity. I know 
that you appreciate their work as much as! 

oO. 


Junge, 
elcome 
Vir, n 
ather. 


Outstanding was the distant journey back 
into the nostalgic past, in which we were led 
by Mr. Jarvis yesterday, to stand in the 
presence of history as enacted with the 
changing of the guard over our island home 
40 years ago. We do appreciate the fine 
planning and mych effort—and particularly 
the genuine in t—which developed into 
delightful and remarkable focus the spon- 
taneous outpouring of a people’s gratitude 
to our sovereigns, past and present. 

THANKS, EVERYONE 

In this harmony of interests, we recognize 
and we congratulate the participating arms: 
the United States Navy, the insular govern- 
ment departments, our industries and other 
fields of private enterprise, and many oth- 
ers—some appearing in the programs and 
parades of yesterday and today—for their 
part in this impressive portrayal of the Vir- 
gin Islands success story of two score years. 

GOLD OF THE ISLES 

And, now, with your kind permission, I 
would like to discuss a few anniversary 
thoughts in the chatty “suppertime’”’ style 
which we used some years ago. I would like 
to talk to you this morning about gold 
Now, please do not look surprised; I am n0 
longer the Commissioner of Finance, and I 
no longer prepare the revenue estimates. 
And I do not have any gold in the bank's 
vaults, either. So, just relax and hear me 
through, please: Since I have hardly done 
any public speaking over the past 3 years, 
I just had to find some familiar ground from 
which to sound off. That. is why I have 
chosen go‘d—the well-known yellow metal, 
one of the heaviest substances known. | 
will endeavor to point out that gold, not 
exactly the raw ore, but its equivalent in 
cultural and material value, is being <is- 
covered and being developed every day in the 
Virgin Islands, 
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Ifs ATTRIBUTES, SURELY 


erstand that when Interior Secretary 
unde"sited the Virgin Islands last De- 
he received an application from a 

up of for mining rights at 
newly opened national park on the 
island of St. John. I hope they find gold, 
or silver, OF uranium, or even oil. But, my 
gear friends, the gold that I speak about— 
the treasure of the Virgin Islands of the 
pnited Sta in the loveliness of 
our sunrise and sunset, in the panoramic 
splendor of our landscape and seascape, in 
the wonders of our climate, and in the peace 
and quietness here—so far removed from 
the roar of the concrete jungles. 

Gold, pure and refined, gleams forth in 
our man’s humanity to man, in the rich- 
ness of Our culture and character, in the 
ready hospitality among all Virgin Islanders. 
Golden too, I must add, is the absence from 
these shores Of the ugly blotches of or- 
ganized crime, of subversive movement, of 
racial discrimination. Thank God, that this 


is SO. 


I 
seaton 





OUR HERITAGE 

We must repeatedly refine this precious 
ore by the constant cultivation of harmony 
and good will. These days of retrospect— 
ay and today—crowd us with fond 
memories of the gracious and gentle life of 
yesteryear. We are proud of those memories; 
for they represent the skein with which we 
fashion the rich fabric of our folkway. - It 
is good that we maintain in our towns the 
Old World jewels of architecture; it is better 
when we embellish the refined taste in our 


generations as theirs to keep and to increase. 
God grant that this will always be so. 


YMENT IN GOLD 
In gath the notes for this talk, we 


visited our pu library and found there a 
treasure trove of Virgin Islands material: 


ment officials, and other writers. 

We found in Zabriskie’s. account of the 
transfer, this incident which took place on 
a Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock, on the 
last day of March 40 years ago, in the large 
diplomatic reception room of the State De- 

t (State, War, and Navy Building), 
There the then 


Main. Here they 
shared the loot, we understand. March 31, 
1917, was definitely not the last time that 
such bullion was linked up with our islands. 
A President of the United States once 
labeled our islands as “an effective poor- 
house.” That was unfortunately (?) tacked 
on to us back in 1931. 
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time of. the classic proposal to Congress that 
Denmark be paid to take us back. 

That remark, however sincerely meant or 
well intended, from the honored guest aboard 
the U. S. S. Arizona made us do things, and 
do them in a big hurry. For, since then, the 
poorhouse has paid off the mortgage, every 
cent of it. Yes, we have definitely done so. 
Official documents have proved that the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes which have been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States on 
liquors produced in these islands have more 
than covered the total cost of the islands’ 
government to the United States, including 
the purchase price of the islands from Den- 
mark. 

The mortgage settled, we next proceeded 
to prove that we would not be a liability to 
the United States. We installed modern 
conveniences to our little cottage, planted 
ornamentals, and tidied the spot spick and 
span. Yes, we built hotels, schools, hos- 
Ppitals, roads, increased public and private 
housing. We fashioned monuments to a 
people’s indomitable will, courage, and per- 
sistence. You know what happened follow- 
ing that renovation, and still continues, be- 
fore the paint was dry on our “Rooms to let” 
signboard, the world came hurrying over to 
register. So great is the crowd that contin- 
ues to push up to our gates that we had 
better do something fast to save some room 
for our own children. And now we should 
like to extend a gracious invitation to the 
author of that disturbing phrase for him to 
return to spend his retirement years in the 
tranquil and prospering paradise of the Car- 
ibbean—the onetime poorhouse. Unfortu- 
nate or fortunate, disturbing or inspiring. 
What do you think now of that label of 1931 
compared with communal results in the 26 
years since, I will give my answer—President 
Hoover's 1931 “poorhouse” has been trans- 
formed during the administrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman, and Pres- 
ident Fisenhower into the 1957 prospering 
“guesthouse.” © 

OUR OWN HANDIWORK 


In August 1953, I made a statement that, 
since the year 1950, total bank deposits in 
the Virgin Islands had increased $2,200,000 
in that 24-year period, imports into the Vir- 
gin Islands had increased by $2 million and 
exports by $300,000, and that travel statistics 
showed that 94,000 tourists visited St. 
Thomas and spent $4 million in the year 
1952, and that 123,000 arrived during the fol- 
lowing year and spent approximately $5,- 
400,000. 

But look what happened to these same in- 
dexes since that 1953 suppertime chat: Total 
bank deposits in the Virgin Islands, which 
were $6,475,669.49 on June 30, 1953, are 
shown on the published statements of the 
two banks in the Virgin Islands to be $16,- 
806,928.84 on December 31, 1956, an increase 
of over $10 million in 3% years. Total in- 
come taxes paid in the Virgin Islands in 
1953 were $720,314.36. Total income taxes 
paid in the Virgin Islands in 1955 amounted 
to- $1,059,631.61, and in 1956 income taxes 
increased to $1,549,309.68—or double the 
amount paid 3% years ago. 

Our tourist development board estimated 
that in 1953 visitors to the Virgin Islands, 
in the tourist economy of the islands, spent 
approximately %5,400,000. In 1956 gross 
tourist expenditures were estimated to be 
$11,645,988, again more than double the 
amount spent by tourists 34, years ago. In 
1952 total imports into the Virgin Islands 
were $11,162,880. In 1955 our imports jumped 
to $16,255,575, an increase of $4 million. 
During the same period exports from the 
Virgin Islands increased from %2,477,655 to 
$4,277,314, an increase of $2 million. 


Do you care to listen to a few more star- 
tling comparisons? The assertion was made 
not so long ago, that Virgin Islanders are 
not industrious, not given to hard toil and 
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sacrifice. Well, I looked for the facts and 
I found that in the year 1956 there were 
8,138 workers in all the Virgin Islands cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation, of whom— 
incidentally—4,345 were engaged in private, 
I repeat, in private employment and 1,793 
in Government work. This figure represents 
nearly four times as many workers in pri- 
vate employment as in Government em- 
ployment on these small islands where Gov- 
ernment naturally combines all levels of 
city, county, State, and Federal activities. 
Let it be remembered, too, and let it be 
quoted widely, that the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands today raise more than 10 times 
the local revenues than they did 20 years 
ago, and 2% times the local taxes they 
raised 10 years ago. Here are the figures. 
In 1936, local revenues totaled $288,438; 
in 1946 local revenues had increased to 
$1,374,259.61; and in 1956, revenues from 
local taxes amounted to $2,911,775.08. 

Unlike the bucanneers of old, we have not 
been trundling wheelbarrowsful of bullion 
down Main Street lately, nor are we paving 
the new waterfront highway with the heavy, 
yellow ingots. Yet, despite the pinch of 
poverty, felt here as elsewhere among our 
ill-housed and ill-fed citizens, grass is defi- 
nitely not growing on Main Street * * ® 
and that is not because of any water short- 
age either. And here’s another fact: keep- 
ing pace with our economic advancement, 
we have been building steadily solid and 
lasting monuments—not alone of stone and 
of concrete—but of human resources as well 
in the health and well-being of our citi- 
zens, in the letters, and in the arts. 

Dear friends, I am moved to bring to 
witness this Transfer Day, the firm faith of 
Virgin Islanders in the traditional Amer- 
ican virtues of hard work, in thrift, in re- 
sourcefulness, and in our sturdy self-reli- 
ance. How very often, these days, we have 
to fall back on their support. Nevertheless, 
we are experiencing years of progress and, 
God helping us, we can look ahead with 
confidence. 


GOVERNMENT HAS HELPED 


Government has had no small chapter, of 
course, in this success story. I would like 
to pass on to you the definition given by 
Lincoln in his first inaugural address: “The 
legitimate object of Government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they 
need to be done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, in their separate and 
individusl capacities.” 

We believe that no American—no one 
group of Americans—can truly prosper un- 
less all Americans prosper. For we are one 
family made up of millions of Americans 
with the same hopes for a full and happy 
life. We believe that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school system—defi- 
ciencies in health protection, the loss of a 
job, and the fear of poverty in old age— 
in fact any real injustice in the business of 
living—penalizes us all. 

We know that our Government stands 
ready to help us to help ourselves and to do 
those things for us which we cannot so well 
do in our individual capacity. I strike into 
this record our full appreciation for the 
golden millions which the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured into our islands to equip 
us with modern sewerage systems, improved 
communications facilities, the very latest in 
hospital and school plants, in low-cost hous- 
ing, airport, and highway construction, 
among the substantial physical improve- 
ments over the past decade. On the other 
hand, let us never undervalue or under- 
estimate the many things, I have here recited 
in part only—which we, in the march of 
progress have done, and daily continue to do, 
for ourselves as we should, by intelligent 
planning, skill, and by the sweat of our 
brow. 
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PATRIOTISM, UNLIMITED 


I listened very carefully a few weeks ago 
to my good friend; Col. Joseph A. Christmas, 
United States Air Force, the Selective Service 
officer in the Virgin Islands, as he was inter- 
viewed by the Women’s League over radio 
station WSTA. Among his many remarks 
commending the spirit and valor of Virgin 
Islands servicemen, Colonel Christmas 
brought out the fact that there were ap- 
proximately 544 volunteers of the 1,073 Vir- 
gin Islands servicemen processed through 
the local board, or roughly 50 percent of 
the total enlistments. I just had to point 
out that fact because, these days, we hear 
too little of the patriotism and ‘sacrifice of 
Virgin Islanders; and hear far too much, 
these days, of the economic benefits which 
these islands receive from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, althoug!: we receive such grant- 
in-aid at less than par, in many instances, 
along with the other Territories and certain 
States of the Union. 

PROGRESS DEMANDS DEDICATION 


Unhesitatingly, I wish to state my firm 
conviction that the people of these islands 
are well advanced in the application of the 
principles of American democracy and of 
self-government. We have a tremendous 
reservoir of leadership ability just waiting to 
be tapped. But, my friends, these times cry 
out loudly for more constructive suggestions. 
We need less complaints and less criticism of 
each other. Progress is not for the lazy and 
indolent. Progress demands character, it 
demands will, it demands dedication. 
Progress requires quiet decision, self-respect, 
and self-reliance. 

Let us cherish our island home with a love 
that does not count sacrifice, a concern that 
thrives under constant and determined ef- 
fort. Let us remember, you and I, that our 
child and our children’s children will bene- 
fit or suffer by what we do today. The ele- 
ment of gold—here pure, there adulterated— 
has marked our progress over the 40 years, 
1917 through 1957. Progress demands more 
than lip service or a more recitation of its 
elements. How well we have learned the 
lessons along the way. Have we profited 
well from the experience? We should be 
building foundations now under our castles- 
in-the-sky, if there they be, so that our next 
anniversary celebration, in 1967, may be truly 
golden in word and in deed. 


THE HIGHER LEVEL 


And so this morning, richly endowed as 
we are in the good things of the earth, in 
the fellowship of our neighbors and the 
closeness of our Nation, would it not be fit- 
ting for each of us to speak in prayer to the 
Father of the Nations to ask that He help 
us—and teach us—and receive our thanks- 
giving? 

Might we not pray that He teach us? 
Teach us, and teach our leaders; to seek to 
understand the problems and needs of our 
people. Teach us how those problems may 
reach solution in wisdom, and how best 
those needs may be met. Teach us to re- 
quire of all those who seek to lead us, and 
teach us too, to require of ourselves, these 
things: Integrity of purpose;‘ the upright 
mind, selfiess sacrifice, and the courage of 
the just. Teach us trust and hope and self- 
dependence. Teach us the security of faith. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Four decades ago, when old Dannebrog 
was replaced here by the Stars and Stripes, 
the United States stood on the brink of 
World War I. Today we celebrate this an- 
niversary at a time when the nations seem 
to be gathered on the verge of a most serious 
catastrophe of our times. This sombering 
thought should bring us solemn pause. To- 
day, as we meet here in peace and quietness, 
our statesmen are striving valiantly to settle 
international issues around the conference 
table rather than around the “watchfires of 
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a hundred circling camps.” Today the demo- 
cratic countries, led by our Mother Coun 
try, and by our great President, are earn- 
estly and eagerly seeking ways and means 


meeting the everyday needs of our Nation, 
by willing sacrifice. Thus we strengthen, 
likewise, our own homeland. j 

OUR COMMISSION 


To each individual gathered here, and to 
those within the reach of my voice, I ex- 
press, first, our satisfaction that you could 
join with us in reviewing this parade of 
events. Secondly, my great faith that you, 
each and every one of you, can contribute 
something to render more precious the so0- 
cial, economic, and political fabric of these 
islands so dear to us all. And, thirdly, that 
in so doing you will gain the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are moving along the high 
road of constructive progress on all fronts 
and not banding together to chieve the de- 
fensive or negative concept of mere physical 
security. When we place our desires and 
designs into proper perspective, to which we 
can attend right now, we would move into 
better position to celebrate the golden anni- 
versary laden with achievements beyond our 
fondest dreams. It is a great faith that must 
march forward. With it we cannot stand 
still. 

IN SUMMARY 

In closing we wish to emphasize that a 
real, pulsing drive, adorned with deep hu- 
man concern, has.marked these Virgin Is- 
lands as the show-place of American democ- 
racy. Our gold is in our hearts and in our 
homes, and our monument not the shaft of 
stone, but a tower of true spiritual and cul- 
tural values and of great material accom- 
plishments. From that viewpoint, and with 
these self-evident truth, we have surveyed 
with pardonable pride, yet with humility, 
these past 40 years. 

It is well that we solemmly pledge, this 


to keep that habit strong. We-know that we 
have not failed to do our full share in this 
good work. We know what has been done. 
We know whither our goal. With 


ahead, with confidence in our ability to ac- 
complish them, with abiding faith in Al- 
mighty God, we cannot fail—we shall not 
fail. , 

For the honor of appearing once again 
before you, my countrymen, thanks to each 
one of you. 

God bless you ail. 





Poland’s National Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





May 9 


anniversary of a constitution devote, to 
democracy, adopted by Poland in 137; 
Although for long years, this constity. 
tion, symbol of freedom, has lain life. 
less, recent months have  brough; 
changes and indications that the peop), 
of Poland may yet throw off the yok. 
of communism and once again ¢loa; 
themselves with freedom and liberty. 1, 
this, God is on their side and uit mate, 
the victory will be theirs. , 
The free world is again witnessing th. 
course of communism: Hunger, starya. 
tion, the denial of every birthright ¢ 
man, and inevitably, the struggle of the 
people to free themselves from its strap. 
glehold. Our hopes are with the Polish 
— They will win their freedom, we 
Ow. 





The Cyprus Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak. 
er, we are all concerned with the prob. 
lem of Cyprus and its relation to Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The recent condi- 
tional release of Archbishop Makarios, 
the spiritual and national leader of the 
people of Cyprus, has done much to im- 





-prove the situation. I would like to 


draw the attention of the Congress to 
two statements prepared by the com- 
mittee on the Cyprus question of the 
Cyprus Federation of America entitled 
“The Importance of the United Nations 
Debate” and “A Needless Tragedy.” 
These statements appeared March 24, 
1957, and April 12, 1957, respectively, in 


‘the international edition of the New 


Times: 
[From the March 24, 1957, international air 
edition of the New York Times] ~ 


THE CYPRUS QUESTION—IMPORTANCE OF 
UNITED NATIONS DEBATE 


(No. 9 in a series of statements as a public 
sérvice to clarify the issues facing our Nation 
and the free world in the Cyprus question. 
Direct inquiries to: Committee on the 
Cyprus Question, 147 West 42d Street, New 
York 36, N. ¥. Bibliography and research 
topics available upon request.) 

The recent debate on the Cyprus question 
in the United Nations (February 18-22, 1957) 
was a big step forward for the people o! 
Cyprus in their long struggle for freedom. 
It is the most important advance for the 

since Great Britain occupied thtir 
island in 1878. The reasons for this are, 


‘among others, as follows: 


1. It established once and for all that 
this was an international issue and that the 
United Nations has jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. 
2. It demonstrated that the member n:- 
tions are overwhelmingly behind the Cypriot 
struggle for independence. A reading of the 
various speeches clearly indicates almost 
unanimous support for the struggling pco- 
ple of Cyprus. ; 

3. It recognized that the future of Cyprus 
rests with the sovereign people of Cyprus. 

4. The suggestion of partition by Gres 
Britain was strongly criticized and rejected 
as a solution by the member nations. 
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5, The Radcliffe constitutional proposal 
was rejected as @ not-too-well disguised effort 
to maintain a colonial regime. 

¢. It that the people of Cyprus 
are mature, highly civilized, and completely 
capable of governing themselves and that 
the excuse that they need training in self- 
government is simply an evasion. 

7. It called for the resumption of direct 
negotiations between Great Britain and the 
people of Cyprus. ‘ 

The United Nations debate brought world- 
wide attention to the struggle of this small 
nation for its freedom and made known the 
jssues to &@ World sometimes too busy to 
acquaint itself with every international 
problem. The debate dramatized the fact 
that the Cyprus question is a needless quar- 
rel and one filled with danger for the free 
world and that its just and quick solution 
js of extreme importance to the Western 
— UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 

The resolution passed at the United Na- 
tions is of great importance to the people of 

rus. The resolution reads: 

“The General Assembly, having considered 
the question of Cyprus, believing that the 
solution of this problem requires an atmos- 
phere of peace and freedom of expression, 
expresses the earnest desire that a peaceful, 
democratic, and just solution will be found 
in accord with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
hope that negotiations will be resumed and 
continued to this end.” 

This resolution was introduced by India, 
whose delegate, Mr. V. K..Krishna Menon, in 
his speech stressed that the issue here was 
one of self-determination for the people of 
Cyprus and that the responsibility for carry- 
ing out this principle lay on the United 
Kingdom in consultation with the people of 
Cyprus. He stated, in part, as follows: “The 

resolution we submitted does not provide a 
solution * * *. [It] places the responsi- 
bility for solution on those who today wield 
the power and the other partners in that 
solution are the peoples of the Island of 

The interpretation of the resolution given 
by its sponsor and other member nations 
makes clear that the resumption of negotia- 
tions, contemplated by the resolution, were 
those which had been interrupted—namely, 
those between the British Government and 
eS (October 4, 1955- 
March 6, ). 


BRITISH MOVES TO SHOW GOOD FAITH 
The following are some ways for Great 
Britain to show her good faith if she is 
sincerely interested in a democratic settle- 
ment: 

1. Release Archbishop Makarios and resume 

negotiations. 
2. Commute all death sentences. 
3. Abolish the emergency regulations and 
restore all judicial guaranties. (The emer- 
gency regulations have resulted in serious 
cases of brutality by the British. See Time 
magazine, March 11, 1957, page 28.) 

4. Abolish the two concentration camps— 
Kokkinotrimythia and Pyla—and free the 
more than 2,000 political prisoners and 
detainees. . 

5. Reopen the schools. 

6. Replace the military governor with a 
civilian governor. 

The necessary first step is the release of 
Arch Makarios, the elected national 
leader ‘representative of the Greek Cyp- 
riotes, and the resumption of negotiations 
with him. The recent offer of a truce by the 
EOKA rebels conditioned on the return of 
Makarios and the British reply thereto will 
be discussed in a subsequent statement. 

T.. 2OLE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The role of the United States in this mat- 
ter is clear. The historic American principle 
of self-determination should be supported 
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by our Nation with vigor in the case of 
Cyprus. The United States has supported 
Great Britain in her contention that the 
Cyprus question could be settled privately 
outside the United Nations. We have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves and as the leaders 
of the free world to do all possible to urge 
the British Government to live up to its 
commitments. 

Our State Department should press with 
all its energy, in accordance with the U. N. 
resolution on Cyprus, for an early and just 
solution to this problem. It*should empha- 
size to the British Government that in this 
era we cannot condemn Soviet colonialism 
and at the same time condone British coloni- 
alism. The Soviet Union a: .‘ her satellites 
are using British colonialism. in Cyprus as 
@ weapon against the United" States and 
particularly against our new Middle East 
doctrine. How can we expect the nations 
of the Middle East to have faith in our pro- 
nouncements if we allow British colonialism 
to continue on Cyprus? If we are to suc- 
ceed in adjusting to the new nationalism 
we must make it clear that Western diplo- 
macy based on bullying is a thing of the 
past. 

Our vote in the U. N. and our new assump- 
tion of responsibilities in the Middle East 
require active mediation on our part in the 
Cyprus problem. In the interest of Ameri- 
can foreign policy our Government must do 
its best to see that the relevant parties, the 
United Kingdom and the people of Cyprus, 
resume their talks in an atmosphere. of 
calm. 

Stripped of all extraneous matters, the 
issue in Cyprus reduces itself to one problem; 
The British are imposing their will against 
an alien and self-conscious people through 
force. The release of Archbishop Makarios 
and the resumption of negotiations will do 
much to clear the air of rancor. The irony 
of the entire problem is that it is needless. 
A clear statement by Great Britain promising 
the right of self-determination at a definite 
time in the near future could halt the con- 
flict overnight, strengthen NATO’s southern 
flank, and erase a serious moral embarrass- 
ment for the West. 

[Prom the April 12, 1957, international air 
edition of the New York Times] 
THe Cyprus QuESTION—A NEEDLESS TRAGEDY 

(No. 10 in a series of statements as a 
public service to clarify the issues facing our 
Nation and the free world in the Cyprus 
question.) . 

The conditional release of Archbishop 
Makarios (he is still barred from Cyprus), 
and subsequent resignation of Lord Salis- 
bury are interpreted as welcome signs of 
a new British attitude toward Cyprus. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen whether it is a 
new attitude or simply a move to stifle the 
mounting opposition at home and abroad 
to Britain’s use of naked force to control 
the Cypriotes. In the past few years we have 
witnessed a colossal blunder by our ally 
Great Britain in this matter.. Not only has 
the Balkan alliance and the southeastern 
flank of NATO been shattered, but the 
United States has suffered acute embarrass- 
ment from the example of colonial oppres- 
sion given by the British in Cyprus. These 
consequences are all the more regrettable 
because they are the result of a needless 
tragedy: the Cyprus question has always 
had and has now a solution in accordance 
with normal democratic principles which 
would fully protect western interests. 

Ever since the close of World War II the 
British saw fit to employ every devise to 
impede an honorable settlement which would 
have preserved their military use of the 
island and would have given the Cypriotes 
their freedom. Since they have never colon- 
ized the island the British had to rely on 
divisive politics, i. e., stirring up hatred be- 
tween the groups on Cyprus and between 
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governments and then playing one off 
against the other. Finally the resolute drive 
of the Cypriote will toward freedom, @aused 
British political manipulation to degenerate 
into the naked use of force in order to con- 
tinue their rule. 

RESIGNATION OF LORD SALISBURY 


Possibly more important even than the 
release of Archbishop Markarios is the 
resignation from the British Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Salisbury, one of the leaders 
of Britain’s aristocratic ruling class and one 
of the strongest advocates of force and re- 
pression to quell the Cypriotes’ desire for 
freedom, resigned in protest at the release 
of the archbishop. His resignation is ex- 
cellent news for the United States, as it 
indicates that the few back benchers in the 
Conservative Party can no longer dictate 
policy. It indicates that the Conservatives 
finally realize that a policy of rule by force, 
intimidation and terror cannot be successful 
against a peoples’—as in this case the Cyp- 
riotes—movement for freedom, and that 
the day when government could act without 
public sympathy is long past. As the London 
Observer said Sunday, March 31, 1957, Lord 
Salisbury’s going may be the first blessing 
the Macmillan administration has enjoyed 
and that it may be the light at the end of 
a dark tunnel, 

It is to the credit of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan that he risked the wrath of the in- 
transigent back benchers in his own party in 
an effort to extricate his nation from a policy 
which has reaped it no profit and has caused 
it such loss. This grant of praise is deserved 
even though one recognizes that the Con- 
servative government has been under 
mounting pressure from British public 
opinion, the Labor Party, the United States, 
and from the world community. In any case 
let us hope that the magnitude of the British 
blunder will become a matter for historians 
and that this needless tragedy will be cut 
short. 

NECESSARY STEPS TO A SETTLEMENT 


The following steps, among others, by 
Britain would greatly speed a peaceful, dem- 
ocratic, and just solution in accordance with 
the United Nations resolution: 

1. Full resumption by Archbishop Makarios 
in Cyprus of his duties as spiritual and 
national leader. 

2. Replacement of military governor with 
civilian governor. 

3. Halt all political hangings. 

4. Abolish the two British concentration 
camps. 

5. Halt all forms of brutality by the British 
security police. 

6. In general, abolish all emergency regu- 
lations. 

The important thing now is to have negoti- 
ations resumed. It is clear that the resump- 
tion of negotiations contemplated by the 
United Nations were the negotiations which 
took place between the British Government 
and Archbishop Makarios between October 4, 
1955, and March 6, 1956, and which were uni- 
laterally breached by Britain when a settle- 
ment was reported near, 

ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


With our assumption of new and added 
responsibilities in the Middle East area, 
Cyprus has become even more of an Ameri- 
can problem than before. The United States 
is not faced in the Cyprus question with her 
usual postwar dilemma of supporting the 
colonial power versus a reactionary local 
government or the Communist-led aspira- 
tions of subjugated people. In the case of 
Cyprus human rights and political expedi- 
ency combine. American self-interest is best 
served by a position designed to make the 
British Conservative government accept the 
compromise solution of a NATO base on 
Cyprus and self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus at some determinative time in the 
near future. If Britain accepts this compro- 
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mise it would go a long way to restrengthen- 
ing NATO and the free world and help in re- 
establishing the normal functioning of the 
Balkan alliance. 





The Transportation Tax Law Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Playground News, of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., April 18, 1957, 
which indicates some of the reasons why 
the citizens of Florida feel that the trans- 
portation tax law should be repealed. 

My colleague, the Honorable A.S. Her- 
Lonc, Jr., has introduced a bill, H. R. 
2867, to repeal the transportation tax 
law, sections 4261, 4262, 4271, 4272, and 
4273, Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Some 40 bills, I am informed, have been 
introduced and are now awaiting action 
of the 85th Congress, relating to this 
subject. 

Speaking in support of the bill, as 
shown in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
March 5, 1957, Mr. Hertone said: 

It is possible, through repeal of the taxes 
on transportation, to extend a measure of 
relief to each and every person and each 
and every business, without any serious loss 
of revenue to the Government. * * * the 
potential berfefits to be gained by all con- 
sumers through the cumulative effect of 
lower prices at each stage of manufacture, 
wholesaling and retailing, are so great as 
to make any possible loss of revenue almost 
insignificant by comparison. * * * repeal of 
the taxes on transportation cannot safely 
be delayed, while immediate repeal would be 
in the best interest of all. 


Another of my colleagues, the Honor- 
able JAMEs E. VAN ZaNnp?T, author of H. R. 
976, which seeks repeal of the trans- 
portation tax, in a speech in support of 
his bill and recorded in the ConGrEs- 
stonaL Recorp of February 18, 1957, 
says: 

The cost of transportation and the burden 
falls most heavily on those least able to af- 
ford it. * * * Transportation, more than 
any other factor, is part of everything this 
Nation uses or consumes. * * * of the 
transportation taxes would, therefore, benefit 
each and every person and the entire na- 
tional economy. 


The news article reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION Is ADOPTED AT DESTIN MEETING— 
BoOaTSMEN ASSOCIATION SEEKS REPEAL OF 
Tax 


/ 

At a meeting of the Florida Boatsmen 
' Association, Inc., held at the Community 
Center Building in Destin, Fla., Saturday 
night, a spirited discussion centered on mat- 
ters relating to taxation, license fees, and 
regulation of the fishing industry, President 
J. E. Brunson said. 

James H. Wise, member of the legislature 
from Okaloosa County met with the associa- 
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tion members for a discussion of pending 
legislation relating to fishing and boating, 
Brunson added. 

“A number of bills have been introduced 
and are pending action of the legislature 
now in session in Tallahassee,” he explained. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
legislature to approve a concurrent resolu- 
tion urging Congress to repeal the trans- 
portation tax. This tax, according to David 
W. Palmer, association counsel, who pre- 
sented the resglution, has been the subject 
of much litigation, so much that it is no 
longer profitable to the Government as a 
revenue producing measure. 

“It is a war measure,” he said, “enacted 
in 1941, to deter people from riding the 
trains, planes, and boats and thereby give 
more room for transporting military per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

“Some 30 bills are now before Congress 
seeking repeal,” he added. Ten State legis- 
latures have already taken similar action 
seeking repeal. 

“Many court decisions have held that the 
tax had been illegally collected on the move- 
ment of logs, earth, oil, ice, gravel, and per- 
sons making fishing and sightseeing trips. 
More than 100 associations, including the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles and 
Kansas City, are supporting the repeal move- 
ment,” Palmer said. 

C. L. Kelly, secretary-treasurer, presented 
the resolution as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal transportation tax 
fs a discriminatory and unfair tax, imposed 
on those who their business or profes- 
sion are requ to travel or transport goods, 
wares, and merchandise; and 

“Whereas the courts have held that the 
tax, in a number of instances, was illegally 
collected and that said tax does not apply, 
under certain conditions, to various articles, 
commodities, persons and activities, such as 
the movement of logs, earth, oil, ice, gravel, 


Hon. Roserr L. F. Stes, as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 13, 1955, and 
May 31, 1955, that said tax has not been uni- 
formly imposed but has been collected con- 
trary to law; and 

“Whereas large sums of said tax illegally 
collected have been refunded pursuant to 
court decree; and 

“Whereas in Florida, because of our loca- 
tion, said tax imposed an unfair and undue 
burden on our citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Florida Boatsmen As- 
sociation, Inc., hereby petitions the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, now in session 
at Tallahassee, by appropriate concurrent 
resolution to request the Congress of the 
United States to repeal said 
tax law; be it further 

“Resolved, That said association hereby re- 
quests Members of the Congress from Florida 
to repeal said law; that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Members of Congress from 
the State of Florida; be it further - 

“Resolved, That a copy hereof be released 
to the press to the end that due publicity 
be given the subject. 

“Approved at Destin, Fla., this 13th day of 
April 1957. 


legislature in Tallahassee, Fla., was the 
following: 
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Howse Concurrent Resolution 


A concurrent resolution requesting the cop. 
gress of the United States to repea tit), 
26 sections 3475 and 4261 of the Intern.) 
Revenue Code of the United States, whic, 
levies an excise tax on the transportation 
of property and persons within the United 
States 
Whereas the Federal excise tax on trans. 

portation was for the most part levied as an 

emergency revenue measure for the conduct 
of World War II, and in the case of the tay 
on transportation of persons for the Purpose 
of discouraging unnecessary civilian tray) 
and was not intended as a part of the per- 
manent rate structure, and is no longer 
necessary because the emergency created by 
World War II and the problems peculiar to 
it have ceased to exist; and 
Whereas the country’s railroads, airlines, 
truck and bus companies and water car. 
riers are caught between increased costs 
and rate competition among themselves ang 
with unregulated and private transporta- 
tion; and the transportation tax increases 
the prices the users of the for hire trans. 
portation services must pay, and makes the 
for-hire transportation agencies involun- 
tary collectors of a tax which drives busi. 
ness to private operations; and 

Whereas the for-hire transportation in. 
dustry is essential to the national defense 
and the well being of this industry must be 
safeguarded from the unnecessary and dis- 
rupting influence of the transportation tax 
which prevents for-hire transportation 
agencies from being able to compete for 
their fair share of the available volume of 
traffic; and 

Whereas the transportation tax is most 
unjust to the Nation’s railroads which are 
especially essential to the national defense 
because they move the largest share of 
troops, equipment and yital supplies in times 
of war and national emergency; and 

Whereas the transportation tax is costly 
for the carrier to collect and administer and 
thus adds to the total freight bill by increas- 
ing the carrier’s overall costs, putting an 
extra burden upon the carrier and on the 
shipper through high rates; and 

Whereas the tion tax, because 
of its nature or application tends fo become 
discriminatory as to communities and indi- 
viduals, and restricts trade areas, thereby 
interfering with the free flow of commerce 
within the United States, and the State of 

Florida is particularly affected because its 

shippers must ship their commodities for 

long distances to reach markets; and 

Whereas the transportation tax rate is 4 
fixed percentage of the fare or freight rate, 
and is substantially increased without any 
increase in the tax rate every time it is 
necessary to increase passenger and freight 
rates; and 

Whereas the for-hire transportation agen- 
cies are especially important to the State of 


Whereas the for-hire transportation agen- 
cies are essential to the well-being of the 
large tourist trade in the State of Florida 
and the State of Florida is especially inter- 
ested in protecting and developing its vaca- 
tion and tourist travel and cheaper trans- 
costs will aid in the accomplish- 
t of this purpose; and 

Whereas transportation is in no sense & 
Tuxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation_taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 
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whereas the benefit the public in general 
,ill derive from the repeal of the transpor- 
tax will far outweigh the loss of reve- 
Government; and 
there is presently pending before 


of persons: Now, there- 


fore, be it 
resolved by the House of Representatives 


the State of Florida (the Senate concur- 
ring), That they be placed on record in favor 
: repeal of the 3 percent Federal trans- 


to 
members of the House Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes with the recommendation that 
serious consideration be given to supporting 
the repeal of excise taxes as applicable to 
the movement of people and goods via for- 
pire carriers; and 


delegation im Congress do all within their 
power to bring about the repeal of the Fed- 
eral transportation tax, and be urged to 
pursue this matter as diligently as possible 
in order that the State of Florida might reap 
the benefits which would be forthcoming. 


Mr. Speaker, in Florida this transpor- 
tation tax has become a nuisance. Fish- 
ing boats were required to contribute an 
aggregate sum of about $100,000 to the 
United States Treasury Department as a 
transportation tax. After some 7 years 
of litigation, the courts have held that 
the tax was unlawfully collected and 
must be refunded—Smith v. U. S. (110 
F. Supp. 892); Walker et al. v. U. S. (144 
F. Supp. 440; affirmed 234 F. (2d) 910); 
Davis v. U. S. (235 F. (2d) 174); Smith 
v. U. 8S. (57 C. C. H. 9550 (5th Circuit), 
decided April 3, 1957). 

As shown by my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD of April 13, 1955, in 
some areas no effort was made to collect 
the tax. The court found that the tax 
varied in different localities. In some 
places the tax was collected at the rate 
of about 5 cents while under identical 
circumstances on other boats the tax was 
collected at the rate of 60 cents on a $5 


fishing trip. 

Because of the inherent nature of 
transportation, as legally defined, much 
travel and the movement of various com- 
modities, goods, wares, and merchandise, 
have been held by the courts to be non- 


considerable litigation throughout the 
United States with its attendant ex- 
penses to both the Government and the 
taxpayer. The most satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem is to repeal the 
transportation tax law. 

The effort to expand the statute by 
administrative rulings to impose the tax 


Masonite vy. Fly (182 F. (2d) 934; 194 F. 
(2d) 257); materials—Earl v. 
Babler (180 F. (2d) 1016); earth—Ellis 
v. U. S. (187 F. (2d) 698) ; stone—Kerns 
v. U. S. (204 PF. (2d) 813); oil—Jones v. 
Continental Oil (141 F. (2d) 923); Con- 
tinental Oil vy. Jones (92 F. Supp. 927). 
Now, I understand, in some places an 
effort is being made to collect the tax on 


Resolved, That the members of the Florida “of Colorado. 
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sightseeing in disregard of a regulation 
expressly excluding sightseeing from the 
tax 


In view of the foregoing facts, H. R. 
2867, legislation to repeal the transporta- 
tion tax, should receive early considera- 
tion, 





Maple T. Harl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my deep sorrow for the passing 
of Maple T. Harl, a distinguished citizen 
Mr. Harl will be remem- 
bered in Washington for his outstanding 
service both as member and Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, but we who were honored to 
call him friend will remember him most 
for his unstinting service to his State and 
to his country. Death called him just 
when he was making preparation to ter- 
minate his service with the FDIC so that 
he might return to Colorado. Had this 
been possible he might have heard the 
tributes which must now echo in the 
place left empty by his passing. 

For one who gave so much of himself 
in the service of others, there is little to 
say but that he will find a welcome in 
that land where service to others is an 
important key. 

I should like also to include with my 
remarks the story of his passing and the 
editorial from the Daily Sentinel of 
Grand.Junction, Colo.: © 
[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
; Sentinel of April 22, 1957] 

Marie T. Hart 

Of the many Coloradoans who have held 
high position in our Nation’s Capital, none 
was more devoted to his home State than 
was Maple Harl,. whose death occurred in 
that city last Wednesday. None was ever 
more ready to give of his time and energy 
and lend his influence where possible when 
a call went to him from Colorado. While his 
home was in Denver, no taint of sectionalism 
biased Maple Harl’s efforts to advance the 
welfare of his home State. That many 
western Coloradoans early discovered when- 
ever our section needed “a friend at court.” 
His help was of inestimable value in our 
city’s successful efforts to secure Walker 
Airfield and the Veterans’ Hospital. But 
whether the project sought was big or little, 
Harl was ever ready with his assistance. 

Maple Hari first went to Washington as a 
member and chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., a position to which he 
was ap by President Truman. Testi- 
mony’ to his exceptional qualities as finan- 
cier, banker and administrator was Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower's request that he stay on as 
a director of the board; from which post he 
was retiring late in the summer to return 
to his beloved Colorado when death came to 
him. 

Mr. Harl was a director on the boards of 
many of our State’s biggest business and 
financial institutions. As a member of the 
D. & R. G. W.’s board of directors perhaps 
he was best known to local residents among 
whom he had many personal friends who 
today join with countless others in all parts 
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of the State in mourning the loss of this 
fine citizen. 





{From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel of April.18, 1957] 


Mapte T. Hart, CotoraDdo Booster, Dies ar 
AGE 64 


WASHINGTON.—The career of a great Colo- 
rado booster and builder ended here today 
with the death of Maple T. Harl, 64, financier 
and director of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation since 1945. 

Mr. Harl died in Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center yesterday afternoon following a heart 
attack a few hours earlier. 

The former Canon City newsboy, Denver 
banker, and director of many corporations, 
lived in Grand Junction at one time and was 
a faithful friend of the Western Slope when 
his influence was called for by friends of the 
region. 

Walker Field and the veterans’ hospital in 
Grand Junction mark two developments se- 
cured for the area with his help in high 
places. 

Mr. Harl’s body will lie in state in Wash- 
ington until tomorrow, when it will be taken 
by train to Denver for burial. 

Funeral services will be held Monday at 
Olinger’s Funeral Home with interment in 
Fairmount cemetery, Denver. 

A native of Marshall, Mo., Mr. Har) called 
Colorado his home for 51 years. 

In an interview with the Daily Sentinel 
last February, Mr. Harl said he expected to 
leave Government service this fall. 

“T’ll never retire,” he said at the time. “I 
plan to continue to be connected with the 
financial world in some way.” 

He was a member of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad board of directors and a 
board member of the United American Life 
Insurance Co. and the Glenn L. Martin Co, 
He was reelected to a new 3-year term as a 
director of the railroad only last week. 

Mr. Harl was Colorado bank commissioner 
from 1939 until he came into the Federal 
service at the behest of then President Harry 
Truman and prior to that had been active in 
banking and investment circles in Colorado. 

The FDIC director was a past national 
commander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans and was active in the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

He was a trustee of Colorado Woman's 
College and a Mason. 

Mr. Harl entered Walter Reed for treatment 
of an arthritic condition, a hangover from 
his service in Europe during World War I. 
He enlisted in the Army as a private and rose 
to the rank of major on the staff of the late 
Gen. John Pershing. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Stockmar of Denver, and three 
grandchildren. 





The Honorable Barratt O’Hara’s Diamond 
Jubilee Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
I could have attended Barratr O’Hara’s 
diamond jubilee dinner in Chicago on 
Thursday, April 25. The warm-hearted, 
silver-haired gentleman from Illinois is 
down in my book as one of my unforget- 
table Congressmen and it does me no end 
of good to be in his company, to hear 
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him reminisce on his adventuresome and 
interesting life, to absorb his wholesome 
philosophy which ever accentuates his 
concern for the less fortunate in life. 

We know Mr. O’Hara in the House to- 
day as our only Member who served in 
the Spanish-American War. Mere men- 
tion of his name electrifies the men of 
1898 and their families when they assem- 
ble in my area. I thought I had some 
real experience in journalism until I 
really looked into the history of my col- 
league who is now beginning to say the 
Spirit of ’76 is invincible. And who but 
the other House O’Hara, Republican Jos- 
EPH Patrick, of Minnesota, can cause 
House microphones to tremble in the 
manner of the Illinoisan? 

Barratt has been exceedingly kind to 
me. Somehow, I sense he has sort of an 
affection for me as he does all his col- 
leagues. I like the way he treats his 
secretary, Marie Crowe, coauthor of a 
number of his books. Barratt is happy 
at 75 and I am happy because he is. 





Plea for the Public Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as a spen- 
sor of legislation designed to provide 
adequate representation for indigent de- 
fendants in criminal cases in the United 
States courts—H. R. 3791—I was deeply 
interested in an article which appeared 
in the April 21 issue of the New York 
Times magazine. This article, entitled 
“Plea for the Public Defender,” was writ- 
ten by Deputy Attorney General William 
P. Rogers. Mr. Rogers, in my opinion, 
has made a most effective statement of 
the case for the public-defender system, 
and I commend his article to our col- 
leagues who are interested in steps which 
might help us more fully realize the ideal 
of our legal system—equal justice under 
law. 

The article follows: 

PLEA FOR THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 

“Do you have a lawyer?” 

This question is asked daily in criminal 
cases by judges in courts throughout the 
land. It poses no serious problem to those 
accused of crime who are able to afford a 
lawyer. But what about the large numbers 
of men and women who are charged with law 
violations and are not able to retain coun- 
sel because they haven't the money for the 
fee? What happens when they answer “No”? 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right * * * to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense.” This provision 
safeguards human rights by recognizing that 
the average person is not sufficiently skilled 
in the law competently to defend himself 
against a criminal charge. It means that in 
all criminal proceedings, involving a felony, 
the Federal courts are without power or au- 
thority to deprive any person of his life or 
liberty unless he has counsel or expressly 
waives the assistance of counsel. To main- 
tain fundamental fairness and right, due 
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process of law imposes the same require- 
ment on the States. 


y 
is unable because of poverty to employ coun- 
sel should be defended in all his rights as 
fully as is the accused who is able to engage 
a lawyer. Yet, as a Nation, what have we 
done to make meaningful for the poor and 
friendless this right to counsel? 

The answer in all the Federal courts and in 
@ great many State courts is that we rely 
wholly upon charity or the uncompensated 
services of lawyers to provide counsel for the 
indigent. A recent survey showed that only 
three States—Connecticut, Colorado, and 
Rhode Island—have a statewide public de- 
fender system. Including these States, pub- 
lic-defender offices have been established in 
only 31 cities. As a result of this poor show- 
ing, the effective assistance of counsel which 
‘should be provided is, in fact, too often left 
to chance. ; 

Under the present generally prevalent sys- 
tem, when a defendant who wants a lawyer 
cannot afford one, it becomes the duty of 
the court to appoint counsel for him. Often 
a lawyer who happens to be in court is re- 
quested by the judge to assume the defense. 
In rural areas where the criminal calendar 
is relatively light, this practice may not im- 
pose a serious burden, although its does not 
necessarily insure that competent criminal 
lawyers are obtained in all cases. 

In heavily populated areas, such as the 
southern district of New York where some 
700 defense assignments are made each year 
in Federal court such a haphazard system 
would become hopelessly bogged down. 
There, the Legal Aid Society, a voluntary or- 
ganization supported entirely by private 
funds, employs full-time private defenders 
to present accused indigents. Because of 
the competence of the service it provides, the 
court relies almost entirely on this source 
when making assignments. In other juris- 
dictions, however, members of the bar gen- 


erally volunteer their services and, when . 


called upon by the court, assume the defense 
without charge. 

This frequently entails a heavy burden on 
the lawyers. An example was the respected 
Washington, D. C. lawyer of modest means 
who several years ago was appointed in a 
long conspiracy case involving many de- 
fendants. He finally had to mortgage his 
home to support his family and pay ex- 
penses during the trial, which lasted 8 
months. It is a tribute to the bar that the 
courts have been able to find lawyers—often 


to accept such assignments. 
Another trouble with the system is that 
miscarriages of justice may occur because the 


times they prove to be fine defense lawyers; 
sometimes they do not. In any event, as 
Mr. Justice Wiley Rutledge observed: ‘‘Seri- 
ous criminal cases are not proper subject 
matter for legal apprentices, however capable 
and hardworking.” 
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raise money for bail is always a likely ; 


He is in jail, perhaps for the first time, tan 
is bewildered and scared. 

Thereupon our “friend of the poor” Makes 
his appearance. Preying on fears ang yp. 
certainties, the lawyer emphasizes the dire 
consequences which will follow unless ti, 
accused has someone to defend him. Ir th, 
accused Knows that the court will appoin; 
counsel, the lawyer tells him, “Those fellows 
-won't help you; they don't get paid, and 
therefore won’t take an active interest in 
your case.” Once the accused is persuadeq 
to let such a lawyer take his case, pressure 
brought to bear on him and on his friengs 
and relatives to raise money, regardless of 
the sacrifice, to pay the lawyer's fee. whi, 
it should be emphasized that such practices 
are rare, they should not be permitted 1 
occur at all. 

The problem of securing adequate repre. 
sentation for the poor is by no means ney 
But with the growth of our population ang 
economy it has become most serious. Dyr. 
ing the past 15 years approximately 35,009 
criminal cases, on the average, were com. 
menced each year in the Federal courts in. 
volving about 40,000 defendants. Those jn 
daily contact with the courts state that, by 
conservative estimate, at least 1 out of every 
8 defendants does not have the means to 
employ an attorney. On this basis, counse| 
are appointed to represent at least 5,000 de. 
fendants in the Federal courts yearly. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr, 
has aptly likened this system to relying on 
a volunteer fire department. In this modern 
age with its great crowded cities, no one 
would think of entrusting the protection of 
life and property from the hazards of fire 
to any but a full-time, trained, and paid 
fire department. As a committee of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
concerned with indigent litigants and headed 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand, reported in 
1943 :. 





“To call on lawyers constantly for unpaid 
service is unfair to them and any attempt 
to do so is almost bound to break down after 
a time. To distribute such assignments 
among a large number of attorneys in order 
to reduce the burden upon any one, is to 
entrust the representation of the defendant 
to attorneys who in many cases are not pro- 
ficient in criminal trials, whatever their gen- 
eral ability, and who for one reason or an- 
other cannot be depended upon for an ace- 
quate defense. Too often under such 
circumstances the representation becomes 
little more than a form.” 

What is the remedy for this situation? 
Obviously, it is the establishment of some 
form of paid public defender system in all 
Federal as well as State courts. 

There is at present in Congress a bil! that 
has-the endorsement of the Department of 
Justice, the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, and legal aid societies. If enacted, it 
would authorize the Federal district courts in 

metropolitan centers to appoint public 
defenders either as full-time or part-time 
officers of the courts, as the-volume of work 
requires. In less populated districts, where 
the court concludes that a public defender is 
not , the court would be authorized 
to appoint counsel in particular cases and to 
pay reasonable compensation. In effect this 
would combine the best features of both the 
public defender and the assigned but com- 
pensated counsel systems. 

It is difficult to say with certainty what 4 
public defender system for the Federal courts 
would cost. The pending legislation would 
authorize a maximum annual salary 0 
$10,000 for full-time public defenders and 4 

t of $35 per day with an annual ceil- 
ing of $5,000 in districts that appointed coun: 
sel for specific cases. 

However, about 60 percent of the cases re 
quiring a public defender are concentrated in 
a very few congested court districts. Pre 
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sumably only these would require full-time Old Granddads Meet for Fellowship Mohr, secretary; Vincent Arrigo, treasurer; 
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less. of the expense and time of an unnecessary trial. and medica] progress, the number of our 
~ Whici a the defendant had a good case, he would so-called elderly people is constantly in- HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
Tactices pave ead sorta a oe bycom- creasing. This is all to the good, for the _— 
itted tg petent counsel who was being ycompen- world can profit by their years of ex- THE H ENT 
sated for his services. He would be repre- perience and worldly wisdom. What- - ee 
© repre. mm sented ingens iuiecarmens te cageonara tus ever the world has today is a heritage Thursday, May 2, 1957 
coal ioe caaiieabibonst rights. from the past, for which we are greatly Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
. Du. ‘Another reason for establishing the office indebted to our fathers and grandfathers. 166 years ago, a great progressive and 
’ 35,000, of public defender for the poor relates to | I cannot help but feel that ifwe,of the democratic document was signed. On 
e com shaping ple een homes toro — a ee aoe co = May 3, a ' - cnetitpiion of Poland 
urts in. been cted serv , was enacted. It was a logical product 
hose infil term in jail. Xt has been pointed out that they gained through long years of solv- of the traditional allegiance of the Polish 
hat, by the correctional process for a prisoner cannot ing their own problems, this would in- le to th einciond f libert. d 
f every begin to operate until the bitterness engen- Geog be a far better world and many of self-determination, This ¢ De he 
cane te dered in him by the legal process has been y self-determination. This document has 
counsel overcome. The poor and helpless prisoner the problems that we face, such as remained a cherished declaration of be- 
000 de. gho rightly believes that he was not ade- juvenile delinquency and other matters, lief in justice and free expression down 
ly. quately defended leaves the courtroom witha could be resolved in the light of their through the years, despite the encroach- 
ell, Jr, heart full of hate. experiences. Our elders are constantly ments attempted upon it by hostile forces. 
ving on James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau proving their usefulness to usin innum- {t is yet a constant reminder to the Pol- 
modern of Prisons, receives a constant flow of mail erable ways, and we should profit from ish Nation of Poland’s heritage of free- 
nO one from inmates of Federal prisons alleging that their valuable contributions to make this dom. a heritage that cannot be denied 
tion of they were deprived of counsel or that the bette 1d : € ; 
Of fire assigned counsel was inadequate. A typical a r worid, even by the oppressive force of brutal 
d paid letter reads: F On April 18, 1957, in the Evening Sun domination. 
of the “t have been sentenced for 2 years and 3 Of Baltimore, Md., I noticed a very in- The commemoration of National Day 
States, years’ probation. When I was judged, I was teresting article entitled Old Granddads provides us with an opportunity to pay 
headed asked by my attorney to plead guilty. Please Meet for Fellowship,” which I deem homage to the Polish people who, moved 
ted in believe me, I didn’t know, nor did anyone worthy of inclusion in the pages of the by their love of freedom and indepen- 
weal explain aeons the aes. = aoe CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and under leave dence, continue to strive unceasingly to 
guilty. ve never in my who e com- to extend my remarks, I include that live by the precepts of their constitution, 
ti 
— no % — oat cas Se-sekooee article, which is as follows: to regain complete liberty from oppres- 
ments guilty I have committed myself to something Otp GRaNDDADS MEET. FoR Goop-FetLowsnir sion, and to restore their highly valued 
order that I was not aware of. This is under- To discuss the pastimes of grandfather- ties with a Western community in full 
is to standable when you realize that I have had ship and share an evening with good com- concord with their aspirations. 
ndant but 4 years of schooling and the ways of the panions, grandfathers from:the Baltimore This past year’s events in Poland have 
is courts were foreign to me.” area assemble once a month at the VFW own the unswerving determination of 
r gene A person who believes he has been wrong- 4ll in Rossville, Md. her people to in that traditional f 
1 ade- redress. Many of these petitions filed by Rossville Council No. 1, was founded in dom. “For God and Country” is the na- 
such Federal prisoners are based upon a claimed September 1954, with a membership of 15 tional motto of Poland, and to God and 
comes denial of counsel or the allegation that &tandfathers who live in and around Ross- their country they dedicated their very 
assigned counsel was indifferent or not Ville, a small community in eastern Balti- lives. In the face of a stunning display 
al qualified. more County on the Philadelphia eens. of overwhelming force, the Polish people 
in al Ma. While the public-defender system will not meee ait agp ogg eon — heroically—and alone—took the lead in 
_ all of these fncee wey it will - a ecming from es far oar an a ist intadiiel demonstrating the total bankruptcy of 
ong way toward minimizing errors, misun- Communist licies. By demanding 
fey derstandings, and injustices. In a number of C°UDtY- , bread and pieataas ear showed that 
a States where the system has been in use for ES GS aReaee ; b h 
pit BBB years, it has proved eminently successful According to Carl Mohr, secretary of the Communism has brought Poland to the 
rts in Some objection to the plan comes from ©!¢ Granddads Club, an average of about 50 Deke GF Srementey Fee. Be Qemending 
ublie whose of criminal cases, embers attend each meeting. the end of the Communist collectiviza- 
onl they say, might be reduced. It would seem The members discuss current projects be- tion experiment, they showed that com- 
work that, if these attorneys are deprived of clients fore the club and the many and varied munism has turned a nation once called 
dae who lack the money to pay for their services, Problems arising from their relationships the granary of Europe into a nation un- 
ler is the loss cannot be a great one. ae ee ae sales able to feed her own people. By demand- 
rized before his death Mr. Justice Rob- a purpose ae. “Ss ing freedom and the withdrawa! of 
1d to ert H. expressed eloquently the prin- stated in its constitution is grand the Sovi ther showed the bh d 
this ciples call upon us as a nation to adopt dads of different stations of life may meet e viet Army, ey ow dh m £6 
‘the ME in the interest of justice, a public-defender °"4 discuss various topics that may create nd contempt inspired by Russia’s mili- 
ane plan for the poor. He said: a better relationship between granddads and tary and political machine. 

“We believe in law as a growing and pro- grandchildren, which may reduce in a way Today the celebration of National Day 
at 8 gressive science of civilized life, not as a “,°"°%* ae of i ceonme? juvenile delin- in the United States takes on an added 
rts closed doctrine like the law of the Medes ana 7°°"°Y mow prevails: meaning, for some measure of those free- 
ould Persians. Our profession is dutybound to HOLD ANNUAL PARTY doms have been won back by the heroic 
a supply bold and imaginative leadership to Each year the granddads throw a Christ- people of Poland. Economic aid has been 
ad & bring and Keep justice within the reach of mas party for local children under 10 years sought and gained from the West; small 
ceil- persons in every condition of life, to devise oid. It is exhausting and expensive, but well shops are back in business in the cities 
yun- Processes better to secure men against false ._ worth it, they feel. To raise the necessary aa te - forced lectivi ss - 

accusation. amd society against crime and funds, the club—whose dues are a dollar per : wae, son COMSCUVIEASION © 
ree violence, and to preserve not merely the form year—sponsor oyster roasts, crab feasts, or #STiculture has ceased, and over 80 per- 
d in ham suppers. cent of the collective farms have been 
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has been freed of much of the restrictive 
pressure. Today, for the first time since 
the subjugation of Poland by the Soviet 
Union, the celebration of this date as Na- 
tional Day is permitted, although it may 
only be commemorated privately. 

In the long view of history, the Com- 
munist system of government forced on 
Poland by the diabolical might of Russia 
is only transitory. Poland as a nation 
successfully opposed corruption of her 
principles of freedom in the past, and 
with her boundless devotion to liberty 
and democracy, will emerge victorious 
from Communist oppression. But she 
needs the encouragement and assistance 
of fredom lovers everywhere, and her 
history and record show that she deserves 
such encouragement and assistance. 

When word of the Hungarian uprising 
reached the people of Poland, the nation 
as a whole manifested its complete sym- 
pathy and fullhearted assistance. In 
every Polish town and village a commit- 
tee for “Help to Hungary” was formed. 
The people of Poland, though in dire 
economic straits themselves, thought 
well enough of the Hungarian battle for 
freedom to offer their own sorely needed 
food and clothing. We can hardly do 
less for Poland in its struggle out of 
enslavement. 


Mr. Speaker, the United States has al- 
ways championed the right of any people 
to choose their own system of govern- 
ment, for as Secretary of State Dulles has 
said, America must “encourage the evo- 
lution of freedom.” Until the people of 
Poland regain their freedom, our own 
system of government is the less for it. 
The poet John Donne said it well: “Any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in mankind.” 

We must pledge ourselves, on this an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution, to 
the support of any nation striving to be 
free of oppression; and to the brave peo- 
ple of Poland we must dedicate our 
unrelenting efforts to bring freedom from 
human bondage. 





William H. Stafford, Statesman 


SPEECH 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the death of William H. Stafford of 
Milwaukee means that Wisconsin has 
lost one of its outstanding citizens. For 
20 years he served as a Member of this 
body representing the people of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

As a boy I recall the activities of Mr. 
Stafford as he was well known in Racine, 
my home city. A review of his work asa 


was content, as we say in Wisconsin, ‘o 
“saw wood.” He had a job to do in this 
body and he did it without fuss or fan- 
fare. The fact that he was a member of 
the Appropriations and Military Affairs 
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Committees, too, is evidence of the high 
regard which the leadership in this body 
considered him. f 

My early recollections of his activities 
here came as a result of his attitude and 
his vote against our entry into World 
War I. He followed the leadership of 
that great American, Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr. I think it can be said 
Mr. Speaker, that time has vindicated 
the action of Mr. Stafford on that propo- 
sition. : 

After leaving this body, he returned to 
his home city, Milwaukee, where he prac- 
ticed law for many years, in fact, I be- 
lieve up until the time of his death. 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin 
can be proud of the record that Bill 
Stafford made as a Member of this great 


body. 





Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B, DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 ‘ 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to request that there be 


printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a concurrent resolution passed by the 





Resolved (if the Senate concur), That a 
committee it 
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tennial. Such committee shall consist of 3 
members of the senate, to be appointeg by 
the temporary president of the senate: 3 
members of the assembly, to be appointeg by 
the speaker of the assembly. Any vacancy 
in the membership of the committee sh,)) 
be filled by the officer authorized to make 
the original appointment. Such committe 
shall, at such time or times as may be ap. 
propriate: (a) attend, on behalf of th. 
State of New York, at appropriate ceremonies 
or other occasions of the centennial celebra. 
tion; (b) formally convey at such ceremonies 
and occasions the greetings and felicitations 
of the State of New York; and (c) exteng 
suitable greetings and courtesies to repre. 
sentatives from the Congress of the Uniteg 
States and other persons who. may partic). 
pate in or attend the centennial celebration, 
Such committee is empowered otherwise to 
act on behalf of the State in the observance 
of the Roosevelt centennial. Such commit. 
tee may request and shall receive from 4) 
public officers, departments, and agencies of 
the State and its political subdivisions sych 
cooperation and assistance as may be neces. 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purpose 
of this resolution; and be it further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated from the 
contingent fund of the legislature for the 
necessary expenditures of such committee, 
payable on the audit and warrant of the 
comptroller on vouchers certified and ap. 
proved by the chairman of the committee in 
the manner provided by law; and be it 
further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress duly elected from the 
State of New York. 
By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B. Borkowskxr, 
5 Clerk. 
In senate, March 80, 1957, concurred in 
without amendment. 
By order of the senate: 
Wau §. Kinc, 
’ Secretary. 





Clergymen Outline Spiritual Implications 
of Labor Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker,. three distinguished clergymen 
addressed the recent convention of the 
United Auto Workers Union on the spir- 
itual, moral, and ethical implications of 
labor movement. They were Mszr. 
G. Higgins, director of the social 
department of the National Cath- 
are Conference; Rabbi Morris 
, of Detroit; and Methodist Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam, of Washington. 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
I include excerpts from the 
of these , reprinted 
in the April 20, 1957, issue of the AFL- 
CIO News: . 
THREE CLERGYMEN OUTLINE SprerrvaL IMPL- 

CATIONS OF LABOR MOVEMENT 

Monsignor Higgins: “It is my firm convic- 
tion that the American labor movement, i2 
spite of its current problems, is basically 
sound from the point of view of Christian 
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social ethics and, in spite of its many short- 
comings. & tremendous influence for good 
within the American community. 

To our way of thinking, it has certainly 
justified the encouragement and support 
which the Catholic Church has given it over 
the years and which it will continue to 

















on labor movement. at the present is 
confronted with a very serious crisis—per- 
the most sePious in its entire history. 
It is pasically a moral and spiritual crisis and 
one which has its roots within the labor 
movement itself. 

«Generally speaking, in the past the labor 
movement could, with a certain amount of 
tion, blame its troubles on real or 
enemies outside its own ranks. 

“Be that as it may, the labor movement's 
principal enemies are today within the fold. 
labor is now discovering that no particular 
cass of people in society has a monopoly on 
yirtue, not even the workers. If the belated 

of this self-evident truth is tem- 
prarily causing the labor movement a cer- 
tain amount of embarrassment and discom- 
fture, in the long run it will undoubtedly 
be good for its soul. 

“Congressional investigations, ethical prac- 
tices committees, public review boards * * * 
can accomplish very little unless the rank 
and file are convinced that they have a moral 

m to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of union affairs.” 

Rabbi Adler: “Two facts mark our age 
above all others; one, the enormous exten- 
sion of power that man commands * * * the 
new dimension of destructiveness which has 
come into human life. 

“The second fact is the smallness of this 
contracted world and the consequent inter- 

ence of all its parts. 

“That added power must be matched by 
heightened moral sensitivity and social re- 
sponsibility. 

“Will our social system incorporate the 
disciplines of a higher morality so that our 
advances in technology, and in the tapping 
of unlimited power, may serve man and his 
welfare rather than make man the serf of 
the machine, the captive of the very engines 
he himself has devised? 

“Will our thinking be geared to the fast- 
moving tempo of our life or will we content 
ourselves with the platitudes of the past 
and the clichés of yesterday? Will we pre- 
serve 18th .century mentalities in a 20th 
century world? 

“No group in the entire fabric of American 
life has striven to meet these issues as hon- 
estly, a8 morally and as unflinchingly as 
labor, and the UAW in particular. From 
labor there have come to many of us outside 
of its ranks comfort and hope. For that I 
humbly thank you.” 

Bishop Oxnam: “Sometime ago I was talk- 
ing to Governor (Thomas E.) Dewey. He 
was still governor. We were discussing an 
economic question and the governor said, 
‘Bishop, when a minister discusses economic 
questions, he is just plain fuzzy minded.’ 

“I said, ‘Governor, you may be right, 
but * * * what the preachers wrote into 
the social beliefs of the churches in .1908, 
you wrote into the platform of the Repub- 
lican Party in 1948. In other words, we were 
fuzzy minded just 40 years before you.’ 

“I am happy to say there isn’t a belief 
in the churches as written in 1908 that is 
not today in the laws of the United States 
or in the practice of our social lives. 

“It is one thing for a preacher to say, ‘Our 
Father.” It is another. to live to the 
ethical implications that flow from eo 2 
It is a little bit embarrassing as a churclf- 
man to be taught the meaning of solidarity 
of the human family * * * by the American 
labor movement.” 
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In Commemoration of Poland’s 
Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, tomorrow we 
pause to celebrate Polish Constitution 
Day. It was on May 3, 1791, that a new 
birth of freedom occurred in Poland, 
and each year freedom-loving Polish 
people commemorate this day, even 
though during the past 13 years in 
Poland they have been forced to do so in 
secrecy. 

Polish Constitution Day means to the 
American people more than just another 
historic date. For indeed the Polish 
people have, throughout the years, be- 
come so intricate a part of the American 
Republic that an unshakable bond of 
friendship exists between the two coun- 
tries. Some of our finest citizens are of 
Polish descent and they, along with oth- 
ers, have worked unceasingly to elevate 
our Nation to a position where today we 
stand foremost among the world’s 
powers. 

And, Mr. Speaker, today let us also 
remember those heroic Polish individ- 
uals, like Casimir Pulaski and others 
who took so outstanding a part in the 
American Revolutionary War and even 
sacrificed their lives for the cause of 
liberty on this continent. When we 
think of those great men, we can more 
deeply comprehend the dauntless spirit 
and invincible fortitude with which the 
patriots of Poland seer- determined to 
shake off the Soviet yoke, and which 
have commanded the admiration of the 
entire world, including no doubt that of 
the Soviet tyrants themselves. 

It was 13 years ago, Mr. Speaker, that 
the last vestige of freedom disappeared 
in Poland when the Soviet Army began 
its oppression of the people. Since that 
time, Poland and other victims of Soviet 
tyranny have looked to the West with 
hope and confidence that their freedom 
would be an important goal of the 
United Nations. Unfortunately, largely 
through reluctance of the Soviet Union, 
the United Nations has failed miserably 
in the execution of its solemn obligation 
of fostering the right of national self- 
determination among nations, and Po- 
land together with other captive nations 
remains at this very moment a victim 
of gross neglect of duty on the part of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the United States 
wish to see our freedom-seeking friends 
in Poland completely free from the chains 
of Communist bondage. We wish to see 
the sacred political right of national 
self-determination restored in Poland. 
The demands made last July by the 
Polish people for bread and freedom 
from Russian oppression were only one 
more positive indication that national 
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self-determination is not enjoyed in that 
country. 

Now it is true that the bloodless re- 
volt against the Comumnist regime last 
July in Poznan did result in liberalized 
policies toward the populace. Poland 
is more independent of Moscow today 
than she was 1 year ago, and certain 
discernible traces of democracy can be 
found in the country, to the dismay of 
the Kremlin. But Mr. Speaker, the Po- 
lish people still have a Communist gov- 
ernment—the same form of government 
that has kept the people in chains now 
for 13 years—and just as a goose is a 
goose, a fox is a fox, and a snake is a 
snake, so is communism communism, 
even though some propagandist might 
attach the prefix national before the 
term in order to further hoodwink the 
victims. What the people of Poland 
want and deserve, my friends, is democ- 
racy—not communism. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, as we commemo- 
rate Poland’s Constitution Day, let us re- 
member that it is not kind words, but 
rather concrete action that brings free- 
dom to suppressed nations. And I be- 
lieve that one of our highest tributes to 
Poland would be the passage of a resolu- 
tion by this body that condemns the 
Soviet Union for its unwarranted inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Po- 
land, and at the same time calls upon 
the United Nations to take concrete ac- 
tion designed to restore to Poland and 
other captive nations the right of na- 
tional self-determination. 





Poland’s Struggle for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
of each year marks the anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of 1791, one of the first democratic doc- 
uments of its kind in Europe and one of 
Poland’s great contributions to the de- 
velopment of the concept of human free- 
dom. On this occasion it has become 
customary for the Members of Congress 
to express the friendship of the Ameri- 
can people toward the people of Poland 
and to wish for them the early liberation 
of their country from Communist op- 
pression. 

This year the hope for their liberation 
seems more realistic. A series of events 
which have taken place during the past 
year afford all freedom-loving people 
greater hope and encouragement in the 
struggle for Poland’s freedom. The Poz- 
nan uprising last June, the bloodiess re- 
volt led by Gomulka last October, and 
the heroic Hungarian revolution, have 
demonstrated the total bankruptcy of 
communism and its influence in the 
eastern European satellite countries. 
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The requests for bread, freedom and 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Poland only proved that communism has 
brought Poland and the other subjugated 
countries to a state of economic ruin and 
political enslavement. Of particular in- 
terest was the fact that the request for 
withdrawal of the Soviet Army from 
Polish territory emphasized in no uncer- 
tain terms that the Polish nation does not 
desire to be a part of the Soviet military 
bloc. 

The events of last October have 
brought a certain degree of liberalization 
in Poland. The Gomulka government is 
seeking greater freedom for its people, 
independence from the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and a closer rapproachment with 
the West. At the same time, Russia is 
giving clear indications it will not toler- 
ate a return of democracy in Poland. 
This perhaps may foreshadow a clash 
sometime in the future. 

In this struggle of the Polish nation to 
achieve freedom, the eyes of its people 
are turned primarily toward America for 
encouragement, for friendship and for 
sympathetic understanding. It is, 


therefore, most appropriate to utilize this - 


occasion of the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution for expressing our solidarity 
with the people of Poland. To them and 
to their kinsmen in America, who have 
never forgotten them in their tragic 
plight under the yoke of communism, we 
send our heartfelt greetings and our best 
wishes that Poland will soon be truly 
liberated and join the family of nations 
as a free and independent nation. 





Facts About the Confectionery Industry in 
Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include a statement of facts 
about the confectionery industry in Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been compiled by 
the New England Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners Association, 261 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. This information 
will be of interest to each and every 
Member of the Congress. 

The statement follows: 


Facts ABOUT THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY IN : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1. Confectionery manufacturing is one of 
the ten leading manufacturing industries in 
Massachusetts. 

2. There are 155 manufacturing confec- 
tioners in Massachusetts, including 30 manu- 
facturing wholesalers and 125 manufactur- 
ing retailers. 

3. For many years Massachusetts ranked 
first in the manufacture of candy and still is 
the leading center for packaged chocolate 
candies. 

4. The candy produced in Massachusetts 
has a retail value it? excess of $180 million. 

5. Massachusetts produces about 12 per- 
cent of all candy made in the United States 
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with only Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York exceeding that percen 5 

6. Capital invested in real estate, machin- 
ery, inventory, and other assets is in. excess 
of $50 million (not including rented prop- 
erty which is quite substantial). 

7. There are approximately 10,000 é¢m- 
ployed in the industry of whom 3,500 are 
men and 6,500 women. 

8. The total payroll is in excess of $25 mil- 
lion. Wages are in line with prevailing rates 
of other industries. 

9. Massachusetts candy manufacturers use 
millions of dollars of dairy and agricultural 
products produced or. 
least in Massachusetts: 9,500,000 pounds of 
milk, butter, eggs; 100 million pounds of 
sugar; 49 million pounds of corn sirup; 11 
million pounds of peanuts; 3,200,000 pounds 
of tree nuts. 

Massachusetts candy manufacturers also 
use vast quantities of fruits, flavoring ma- 
terials from domestic sources, and cocoa 
beans, coconut, and other products grown in 
other parts of the world. ; 

10. On the candy-consuming side of this 
picture, 83 million pounds with a retail sales 
value of $60 million are eaten annually in 
Massachusetts. 





Solons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it oc- 
curred to me that the Members of the 





House would be interested in seeing an 
editorial in my hometown paper, the 
Chapel Hill Weekly, uis 


his editorial, which appeared in the April 
30, 1957, issue of the Weekly: 
SOLons 3 
You have noticed, of course, the frequent 


legislature would be pleased to 
they see themselves called solons, that Solon 


May 2 


was a reformer. He helped the peasant; who 
were defrauded by landholders. out. 
lawed contracts in which a person's |iber; 
might be pledged, and regulated the expen. 
of funerals and other functions. I) general 
his reforms were @ move toward moderat, 


I suppose that the two most famous Jay. 
givers in history are Moses and Solon 
Moses, on account of being in the Bible. ;, 
vastly the more famous of the two. Th, 
mame Moses contains the same number o; 
letters as the name Solon. This may prompt 
somebody to say: “Moses being as short a 
name as Solon, and the man Moses being , 
much better known than the man Solon 
why. don’t the headline writers use the nam. 
Moses for members of legislative bodies? 
Examine carefully the spelling of the ty, 
names and you will see why. Moses ends 
with ans. To make it a plural the headline 
writer would have to add -es. So, the mem. 
bers of the legislature would be Moseses 
That would be an impossible word for , 


i don’t know what to suggest, but I a 
wish the newspapers that use the word ‘go. 
lons” day after day would find some sub. 
stitute. It gets very tiresome. 





New Hampshire Rejects Aid to Tito 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article from the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union Leader containing 
the results of a recent poll on the aid to 
Tito program. The le polled by 
this great newspaper rejected completely 
the idea that we should be doing business 
with Communist Yugoslavia. 

The article follows: 

READERS OBJECT TO HELFING Reps, 1,657 To 
17—New Hampsuire Pou. Raps Tro Ap 
The recent poll conducted by the Union 

Leader on the question of economic aid for 

Marshal. Tito of Communist Yugoslavia 

shows that 99 percent of the ballots received 

expressed opposition to such aid. 

Readers were asked to check one of the 
following alternatives: “I am opposed to fur- 
ther aid for Tito of Communist Yugoslavia” 
or “I am in favor of continued aid {or Tito 
of.Communist Yugoslavia.” 

ONLY 17 IN FAVOR 

Of the 1,674 ballots received in the poll 
conducted on March 14, 15, 16,-18, and 19, 
only 17 persons expressed themselves as be- 
ing in favor of aid for Tito. 

‘The results are in sharp contrast with an 





aiding the Yugoslav dictator. 


+ It is reported that Mr. Bass conducted his 


poll only in 2d District. Results of the 
Union Leader poll in the 2d District show 
that 468 of 477 persons-or 98.1 percent of 
those who sent in their ballots were opposed 
to aid for Tito. 

Results from the Ist District show that 
1,168 of the 1,176 ballots recetved, or 99.3 pet- 
cent, were opposed to sending tax money 
Red Yugoslavia. 
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W957 
au of the replies received from out of State 
to aid for Tito. 






























qgne grand total of 1,674 replies nearly 
wailed the almost 2,000 ballots returned in 
earlier poll, protesting the proposed visit 
Tito to the United States. 





e of Tax Writeoff Certificates to 





aber of Idaho Power Co. 

ante 

: REMARKS 
eing a EXTENSION OF 

Solon - 

e Name i 

seme HON. AL ULLMAN 

ne two OF OREGON 

S ends IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Padiline 
mem. 
lOseses, 
for a 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
ceived a letter from Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
eneral Manager of the National Rural 


t I 
d — fiectric Cooperative Association. Mr. 
> subs lis's letter contains an excellent sum- 


nary of the serious issues raised by the 
recent decision of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, granting the Idaho Power 
Co. accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
ates for two small dams on the Snake 
iver. 

ool Speaker, I believe the contents of 
this letter will be of great interest to my 
olleagues and I ask that it be included 
inthe Appendix of the REcorp: 


ito 


H The letter follows: 
NaTIONAL RuRAL ELECTRIC 
. COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ES Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon, AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
eak- Washington, D.C. 
‘ks I Deak Mr. ULLMAN: As you know, on 
{an- TiMM sprii 25, 1957, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
ning tion granted Idaho Power Co., a Maine cor- 
id to poration, an accelerated tax amortization 
by certificate on Brownlee and Oxbow Dams on 
stely the Snake River in the amount of $65,198,000. 
ness This action, granting a Federal subsidy re- 
ward to the power @ompany for killing the 
high Hells Canyon Dam and partially de- 
a sroying a great natural resource simply can- 


not be tolerated by the American people. 
- ODM’s action should assure congressional 


nion passage Of the Federal Hells Canyon legisla- 
| for tion sponsored by Senator WaYNE Morse 
avia (Oregon) and Representative Gracie Prost 


ived (Idaho), Representative Au ULLMAN (Ore- 
gon), Representative EprrH Green (Oregon), 
the Representative Lee MercaLF (Montana) or 
fur- CHARLES PoRTER (Oregon). 


via” The Idaho Power Co. has asked for and 


Tito hogged a $30,5 million interest-free loan to 
build two run-of-the-river runts on the 
Snake in lieu of the Federal Hells Canyon 
oll project. In applying for its Federal Power 


19 Commission licenses, the Idaho Power Co. 
bes testified and the America’s Independent 

Electric Light and Power Companies stated 
a in a million-dollar advertising ~ campaign 
“a that Idaho Power Co.’s proposed plan would 
oe not cost the Nation’s taxpayers a dime. 
6 This recent action by ODM is a contradiction 
of these statements and amounts to a seri- 
ous charge, it seenis to me. The interest- 
his free Federal power company loan projected 
he over the 60-year normal life of hydroelectric 
ow projects will give Idaho Power a total subsidy 
of of $329.8 million, more than three times the 
ed cost of the two little dams. 


The Joint Committee on 


Te 





Congressional , 
at Internal Revenue Taxation, under the chair- 
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manship of Senator Harry Brrp (Virginia), 
completed a study of the rapid tax amortiza- 
tion program this past January, in which 
it concluded, “Rapid amortization is a form 
of government assistance to private manu- 
facturers, or, bluntly, a subsidy”. This same 
interpretation has been upheld in Federal 
Court and by the Federal Power Commission. 
Under the disguise of “defense” this Wall 
Street-controlled Maine corporation is seek- 
ing to justify its blatant raid on the Federal 
Treasury. In ‘actuality, the Idaho Power 
Co. is sacrificing precious kilowatts needed 
for defense purposes, and has asked, and 
has been granted by ODM a subsidy from 
the American taxpayers’ pocketbook to 
finance this sacrifice of the people’s re- 
source for its own gain. 

The tax subisidies for Idaho Power flouts 
the entire purpose of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion’ Act. The act’s sole purpose was to 
induce business to construct for defense 
purposes that which it would not otherwise 
construct. Idaho Power’s partial develop- 
ment and simultaneous partial destruction 
of the Snake River resource would thus be 
a subsidized betrayal of defense. 

The high Hells Canyon project proposed 
by the Army Corps of Engineers and built 
by the Federal Government would not ccst 
the taxpayers of America a cent. -.It has 
been proven over and over again that these 
highly feasible multiple purpose projects 
return the total Federal investment to the 
United States Treasury plus interest over 
a very short period of time and in the long 
run actually result in a-profit for the Federal 
Government. 

Moreover, the high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam would produce 400,000 kilowatts more 
prime power than the Idaho Power Co. 
runts. To forever waste this precious re- 
source would be an unforgiveable sin. 
Power from the Federal dam would cost 
consumiers 2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas the cost from the Maine corpora- 
tion’s dams would be 6.69 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. : 

Additionally, the high. Federal Hells 
Canyon Dam would provide 1.3 million acre- 
feet of flood control storage more than the 
Idaho Power’s scheme, and 2.88 million acre- 
feet more usable storage capacity than the 
Idaho Power’s dams. 

Furthermore, vast low-grade phosphate 
deposits in Idaho would be developed for 
needed low-cost fertilizer if the Federal high 
dam is built. They cannot be developed 
with the less abundant, higher-cost power 
from the private development. 

The $329.3 million ultimate subsidy for 
Idaho Power exceeds the cost of the two 
projects by $%226,222,781. The estimated 
cost of Brownlee and Oxbow is $103,070,000. 
Thus we, the taxpayers, would be giving the 
Wall Street monopoly the dams, losing a 
high percent of the site’s power potential, 
losing all the benefits and giving the com- 
pany a big extra cash windfall besides. 

Without the high Hells Canyon Dam and 
the other developments that should follow, 
the northwest faces an energy shortage that 
staggers the imagination. Already the 
Bonneville Power Administration, which 
markets the Federal wholesale power from 
the dams, has put a lid on the rural electric 
systems in their resale of power for larger 
uses. 

The only answer to this unjustifiable out- 
rage is for the Congress to immediately 
call up and pass the legislation authorizing a 
Federal high Hells Canyon Dam. 

I urge you to seek immediate passage of 
the Federal high Hells Canyon bills. 

Sincerely, 
Curve T. Exiis, General Manager. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same’shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 








CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 












































































What To Expect From Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- ~ 


sert the following article from the May 
1957 issue of the magazine Nation’s Busi- 
ness entitled “What To Expect From 
Foreign Aid”: 

Wuat To Expect From ForEIGN AID 


(By Howard S. Piquet) 


Congress soon must decide the wisdom of 
adding new billions to the $64 billion of 
American taxpayers’ money which already 
has been made available to the world since 
the close of World War ITI. 

The decision facing Congress is: 

1, Should any or all of the more than 2,000 
foreign-aid projects now under way be dis- 
continued? 

2. Should be continued as they are? 

3. Should they be modified, and how? 

Much of the debate leading to the final de- 
cision will center around the question “How 
much? 

This is not the only important question 
of interest to Americans. 

One of our national weaknesses is failure 
to distinguish between the simple and the 
complex. We debate foreign aid as though 
we are dealing with simple aggregates that 
are either all good or all bad. 

The fact is that foreign aid is not a 
simple—or even a single—issue. It is a 
bundle of issues as well as part of the much 
larger problem of foreign policy. 

The question we really need to answer 
then is: 

How far can we depend on foreign aid as an 
instrument of our foreign policy? : 

For tne first time in 10 years we are makin 
an intensive effort to answer that question. 
The Senate, through its Foreign Relations 
Committee and a special committee on for- 
eign aid, has already released a number of 
the research reports being made under its 
auspices and has been holding hearings on 
It is also sponsoring 10 on-the-spot sur- 
veys of our foreign-aid programs. ~ 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
making its own studies. 

The administration has sent a Citizens’ 
Committee, headed by Benjamin Fairless, 
around the world to see what foreign aid is 
accomplishing. The Committee’s report pro- 
poses that foreign-aid programs be continued 
at about their present levels, with greater 
cbbesis upon the making of private invest- 


Also, the President’s International De- 
velopment Board, headed by Eric Johnston, 
has recommended a large, long-range aid 
Program for economic development. 

The administration’s proposals for next 
year’s foreign aid program will be based 
upon some sort of compromise between these 


So it.seems likely the American people will 
be committed to adding new billions to the 
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$64 billion they have already made available 
to other countries. More than $49 billion of 
this has been outright grants and slightly 
less than $15 billion has been loans and 
credits. Through the past decade we have 
been helping other countries to the extent 
of slightly more than 1.8 percent of our gross 
national product. 

It is reasonable that a people with this 
kind of continuing investment in foreign 
aid should ask such questions as: 

What are we trying to do? 

How could we do it better? 

What’s wrong now? 

The basic answer to the first question is 
simple enough: We are trying to protect the 
United States. 

THE PURPOSE 


Tf it is true that the arc extending from 
the Aleutian Islands through Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, and southeast Asia is the western 
frontier of the free world, it follows that it 
must be defended militarily. 

Because of the need for defending it, our 
foreign-aid programs, since 1950, have taken 
on more and more of a military complexion. 
Of the nearly $5 billion the administration 
asked for foreign aid last year, $3 billion was 
for direct military assistance and an addi- 
tional $1 billion was to support the econo- 
mies of countries whose military strength 
is essential to our own safety. 

In only one area—Latin America—is eco- 
nomic aid larger than military aid. However, 
the total sums being spent in that part of the 
world are relatively small. About 36 percent 
of all nonmilitary aid currently goes to Asia 
and 29 percent to the Near East and Africa. 

Almost one-half of direct and indirect mili- 
tary aid goes to Asiatic countries, principally 
in the Far East. One-fifth goes to West- 
ern Europe and about 15 percent to the Near 
East and Africa. Another 15 percent is not 
earmarked by region. 

Unless military assistance can be justified 
in terms of the military security of the 
United States, it cannot be justified at all. 

The cost of maintaining a Korean or free 
Chinese soldier is but a fraction of the cost 
of maintaining an American soldier. 

Since it is the judgment of our military 
authorities that the nationals of these coun- 
tries make excellent soldiers when properly 
equipped, we would be acting contrary to our 
own self-interest if we did not rely upon 
them as far as possible for military defense. 

Much can be said for not including military 
assistance and defense support as a part of 
foriegn aid at all. What we spend to 
strengthen the military establishments of 
such countries as Korea and our NATO part- 
ners might more properly be considered as 
part of our military budget. 

If these two items are viewed as part of the 
military budget, the magnitude of the for- 
eign-aid problem shrinks enormously. 

What is missing in much of our foreign- 
aid activity is an appreciation of the differ- 
ences between the problems that we face in 
different parts of the world. 

This can be illustrated by examining our 
foreign-aid* programs within a given area, 
such as the Far East. What is appropriate 
in one country can be quite inappropriate in 
another. 


In Korea, for «xample, our problem is al-. 


most entirely military. Korea is still in a 
state of suspended war. Her hopes rest upon 
the presence of American and other United 
Nations troops on her soil. Koreans feel that 
as long as these troops remain there, Korea 





will not be abandoned to the Communists 
should the latter decide to move’ again. 

Without substantial economic aid for a 
long time to come it will not be possible for 
Korea to establish anything approaching a 
self-supporting civilian economy. 

As long as it is our policy to maintain the 
present line of defense in the Pacific, the 
objective of our foreign policy in Korea is 
clear. Foreign aid, military and economic, is 
the key here. 

In Formosa our intention from the start 
has been to prevent the island from going 
Communist. This has been accomplished. 

As long as we intend to hold the present 
line of defense in the Pacific it is also neces- 
sary that the military defense of Formosa be 
assured. But since 1950 we have gone a long 
way in providing aid for other purposes. 
Whether we should be spending so much 
there, relative to other areas, is debatable. 
Economically, Formosa is relatively prosper- 
ous. The total volume of industrial pro- 
duction is 70 percent higher than the highest 
level that was reached under Japanese rule. 
If Formosa did not have to maintain so large 
a military establishment its economy could 
stand on its own feet. 

In the Philippines, because of our unique 
relationship to that nation, whatever we do, 
or fail to do, there is maximized in impor- 
tance throughout Asia. 

Although the Filipinos are disposed to 
spend little of their own budget for defense, 
they are willing to provide military man- 
power if the United States will provide funds 
and equipment. 

The natural wealth of the Philippines is 
great, but the people don’t seem to be able 
to exploit it. In fact, top managerial skill 
is one of the country’s most serious short- 
ages. Here is an area where the United 
States can make a lasting contribution. On 
the capital investment side, there are serious 
obstacles, largely of the Filipinos’ own mak- 
ing. Their tax system favors real estate, with 
the result that capital stays invested in land 
in preference to taking risks in industry. 

The Philippines would undoubtedly wel- 
come a great deal of aid from the United 
States. Because of our large military aid 
programs in Korea and Formosa, the level of 
aid that we give to the Philippines is a 
touchy question that needs to be examined 
at the highest levels. 

Japan is probably the area most challeng- 
ing to United States foreign policy. If she 
were to desert the free world our position 
in the Pacific would become practically un- 
tenable. 

The islands lack resoruces and are over- 
populated. Japan’s existence depends upon 
her ability to sell manufactured goods to 
other countries to pay for the raw materials 
which she has to have. 

At present Japan is relatively prosperous. 

Fundamentally, however, the economy is 
in a precarious position. Economic recession 
elsewhere in the world would quickly be com- 


- municated to Japan. Similarly, action by 


other countries against the importation of 
Japanese merchandise could wreck her. 

For these reasons, direct aid is not as im- 
portant to our policy in Japan as elsewhere. 

Most of the $3 million being spent there is 
to help organize Japanese-American produc- 
tivity teams to improve the efficiency of Japa- 
nese industry. Our Military Establishment 
also provides jobs for many Japanese. How- 
ever, the assistance that Japan wants, and 
needs, is access to raw materials and world 
markets. 
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Basically, the Japanese people are friendly 
to the United States. As victors in the war, 
we did not pillage and plunder, but helped 
them when they needed it most. This they 
remember. 

Superimposed upon this floor of good will, 
however, is a coating of anti-Americanism 
which is partly of our own making. Intelli- 
gence and imagination on our part can-eradi- 
cate this feeling. Obtuseness, however, 
could lead to disaster. 


The Japanese have cooperated well in cur-- 


tailing trade with the Communist bloc. 
However, when they see some of the countries 
of Western Europe trading with Red China 
they wonder why they should continue to 
cooperate—a feeling that is aggravated by 
the prohibitions against Japanese goods that 
these same countries are imposing. 

At the same time, they smart under the 
criticism that they are not spending enough 
for military preparedness—notwithstanding 
the fact that only a decade ago the United 
States insisted that they write into their 
constitution a prohibition against rearma- 
ment. 

Expansion of our foreign-aid program in 
Japan is not the answer to the problem. In 
fact, if we were to increase our_aid there we 
might actually do as much harm as good. 

What is needed is imaginative thinking— 
far more imaginative than we have shown 
under our present trade policy—to evolve 
means whereby the Western World would, in 
fact, absorb a larger quantity of Japanese 
goods. The Japanese would like to do the 
thing that we can best afford to see them 
do—diversify their exports more widely. 

In Thailand, the people are prosperous, 
They are well fed and produce a sizable sur- 
plus of rice. They do not have great apti- 
tude for industry and they are fervent in 
their love of independence, which they have 
never lost. There is somie danger that if we 
encourage them to industrialize, the Thai 
people might, on the one hand, become less 
happy and, on the other, become a tastier 
morsel for aggression-minded dictators. 

In India nationalism is intense. Whatever 


we do there must be done in such @ way as to - 


avoid giving any impression that we are try- 
ing to tell them what todo. As long as India 
does not line up with the Communist bloc, 
but. maintains her own brand of democracy, 
we had better be thankful. 

To try to improve the lot of the Indians via 
direct economic aid would be a most difficult 
undertaking. 

But to stand ready t© assist India by way 
of investments, with no strings attached, 
while recognizing the right of Indians to pur- 
sue their own way of life, might be the most 
important thing that we can do there. In 
any event, most of the foreign aid of the kind 
being given to Korea and Formosa would be 
out of place in India. 


SOME MAJOR DIFFICULTIES 


The United States has been intimately in- 
volved in world affairs for a relatively short 
time. 

We should not be ashamed of what we have 
done internationally. We have progressed re- 
markably in 15 years. What we need now are 
the skills in foreign relations that normally 
come only after generations of experience. 
Foreign aid is a potent instrument, but it 
must be used carefully and with discrimina- 
tion. Still, examination of our aid programs 
in the field raises certain fundamental ques- 
tions. Until they are answered, other ques- 
tions as to details seem minor. 

1. Are we trying to do too much, too quickly? 

As the report of the Fairless committee 
points out, more than 2,000 foreign-aid proj- 
ects are underway at present. It is doubtful 
whether there are enough people in the 
United States who know enough about the 
countries concerned to administer so many 
projects effectively. 
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Instead of deciding upon the dollar vol- 
ume of foreign aid and then trying to get as 
many good people as possible te man the 
posts needed to administer that size program, 
it might be better first to ascertain the num- 
ber of qualified people available and to ad- 
just the aid programs accordingly. 

Even with excelient administrators, it is 
probable that a small number of larger proj- 
ects in a foreign country would be more ef- 
fective than a large number of smaller proj- 
ects. When the number of competent people 
available is limited this observation becomes 
even more important. 

2. The number of Americans in the field who 
really understand the problems of the 
countries in which they operate is limited 


It is almost impossible to administer a for- 
eign aid program effectively without an un- 
derstanding of the people of the country 
where we are operating, of its history, its 
culture, and its language." 

Our top-ranking people in the field appear 
to be well-qualified except possibly for the 
linguistic requirement. But, in the down- 
the-line jobs we need better qualified people. 

This is not to criticize the individuals who 
occupy these posts because, for the most part, 
they are sincere, hard-working public serv- 
ants. The purpose of the observation is to 
urge the establishment of training programs 
throughout the next decade to train the 
number of people that are needed. 


3. Our representatives in the field tend to 
keep their sights too low 


Unless those who are administering foreign 
aid programs are fully aware of what the 
United States is trying to do, it is almost in- 
evitable that paper pushing will take the 
place of analytical thinking. 

There is too much emphasis upon “how 
much?” and “how quickly?” and far too little 
—— the “how?” and the “why?” 

of deadlines for the comple- 
iene of individual projects is less important 
than a continuing, searching, analytical re- 
view of the effectiveness of the aid program, 
as a whole, in a given country. 
4. In some countries our pessonnel is being 
rotated too rapidly 

In a hardship post, such as Korea, the tour 
of duty of American personnel is approxi- 
mately 18 months. It takes much longer than 
this to learn the day-to-day aspects of one’s 

_job, not to mention learning something about 
the country’s history, culture, and language. 

Rapid rotation makes it difficult to admin- 
ister our programs effectively. Sometimes, in 
case of disagreement between the national of 
the country receiving aid and the American 
responsible for administering it, the former 
has only to wait a few months until an inex- 
perienced American replacement appears. 

Unless a substantial number of qualified 
Americans stay on the job and see the pro- 
grams through, we are going to be plagued 
by indecision and inefficiency. 

5. There is unnecessary delay in making 
funds available to our field staffs 

At present it takes more than 6 months to 
allocate funds to our people in the field, even 


but 20 percent of the funds 


This leaves a period of 4 months, or less, 
ee ee ig cee ae ee 
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couraging competent people from wan ting 

to remain in the field. 

With competent people in the field there 
would seem to be little reason why, withi, 
broad limits, the field administrators shoulg 
not be allowed considerable leeway in i, 
making of decisions as to detail. 

7. Nationals of the countries receiving gig 
should play a@ greater role in initial pian. 
ning 
Although in some countries the nationa, 

are brought in to consult with Am lericang 

during the early stages of an aid pro gram, 
this is not always the case. 

As far as feasible this should be done jp 
order that aid will be cooperative. It helps 
avoid the impression that the United States 
is trying to tell other countries what to qo, 


8. The American public is inadequately in. 
formed regarding conditions in the coun. 
tries receiving aid 


We have an extensive program for (is. 
seminating information abroad regarding the 
United States. 

The United States Information Agency js 
not permitted, under the law, to disseminate 
information in the United States. 

It is important that Americans know more 
about the problems of the countries where 
they are giving aid. In some instances the 
public is actually misinformed regarding the 
nature of the problem. 

There would seem to be room for some 
private organization—some foundation per. 
haps—to enter this field on a purely educa. 
tional basis. A propaganda machine and 
program would be dangerous. 

Since World War II we have demonstrated 
that we can produce, and share, great quan- 
tities of wealth. What we have not demon. 
strated is realization that, in granting for- 
eign aid, the most important question is 
not its volume. A smaller amount of aid, 
given in a way that-cultivates cooperation 
and good will, is more effective than a larger 
amount administered mechanically. 





Chicago Honors a Great Army Engineer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the address of 
Judge Walker Butler at the dinner in 
Chicago on April 23, 1957, of the Society 
of American Military Engineers honoring 
Gen: Paul Berrigan, as follows: 

Distinguished gentlemen at the speaker's 
table, equally dis ladies and gen- 

tlemen out in the audience, it is a privilege 
to have the opportunity to say a few words 
at this gathering tonight. I had the same 
honor, @ year ago, to speak at the meeting 
at which time this organization inducted 
‘into office General Berrigan as commander 


As I look back at what has been developing 
and what has been done in the course of 
the past year, I rejoice, as I am sure you 
do, at the fact that we have finally been 
successful in awakening an adequate num- 
ber of groups and individuals here in the 
Midwest as to the possibilities and the n¢- 
cessities presented by the ee, facilities 
of our oe vicinity. ‘Thro 
ee fact, ee to take 
note t here, in Chicagoland, we have, 
by inal of the natural joention of the 
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the junction of the Illi- 
Lakes system, 
development that 
can possibly 
ral, if have the men, the energy, 
determination to make use of what 


for us here. 


: 


Looking back at this year, thinking over 
the numerous developments that have taken 
since General Berrigan took office as 


to this division. 
During the years gone past we have become 
accustomed to excellence in service, to en- 


usiasm and cooperation, and to leadership 
> who have led the 


Iam delighted to have the oppor- 
tonight to voice that considered 


of one important instance. 


dealing 
with government—I don’t mean Federal Gov- 
ernment alone—I mean any government—to 
get them to revise a schedule that had finally 
been agreed upon by those in charge of 
scheduling operations, will understand the 
feeling of hopelessness we had in our am- 


we 
might advance it 7 months, perhaps even 8. 
To sum up what might have been a long, 
fe had the unprecedented result 

advanced the full 
18 months, so that it started right then, 
when we needed it. There is just one man in 


valuable thing for the people of all the 
Middle West—and that is the gentleman we 
are h here tonight, at the conclusion 
of his first year of service as president of 
Berrigan. 


z 





‘CONTRIBUTION TO CAL-SAG 
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quiring land needed for spoil sites—needed 
for the relocation of utilities, and the various 
other things specified by the Congress as 
the things that had. to be done by local 
interests before the Congress would consider 
an application to continue Federal appro- 
priations. The committee of Congress had 
made it plain that it must be done, and done 
now. In that emergency, again, we had the 
invaluable assistance of the gentleman we 
honor here tonight. We drafted him to 
go to Springfield with us. It was my very 
great pleasure to present him to my former 
colleagues, the members of the senate in the 
General Assembly of Illinois. 

As I said to. him later, when he finished 
speaking, he had so forcefully presented the 
facts and figures at his fingertips and so logi- 
cally presented the entire problem that he 
had the unprecedented experience of walking 
off the witness stand in the senate chamber 
without any member asking a single ques- 
tion. That bill was one of the first passed 
by the 1957 session, and it was promptly 
signed by Governor Stratton. General Ber- 
rigan, I salute you, for the grand help you 
gave to the people of this community, who 
have been fighting all these years to get 
something done for the waterways. 

COOPERATION IN PROBLEMS 


I could talk about a number of other ex- 
periences that I have had with cur guest. 
Those I have related are just two examples of 
the great fortune the people of our commu- 
nity have had in obtaining the leadership 
and the patient cooperation that this man 
has displayed, trying to solve the intricate 
problems we have had here in Chicago. Per- 
haps this could be best summed up with the 
statement that at long last we had found a 
leader who not only understood the many 
problems confronting us—because he had 
devoted hours and days and weeks to a study 
of those problems—but most of all we found 
@ man who inspired confidence in the high- 
est degree. $ 

Those of us who aren’t directly connected 
with the Corps of Engineers, those of us who 
have stood, as it were, on. the sidelines, and 
over the years have tried to stir up some 
enthusiasm to get the thing done—because 
we felt primarily it was a crime to have that 
advantage given to this area by nature, and 
not have enough sense to make use of it, 
those of us who recognized what <. tremen- 
dous factor the completed Cal-Sag Channel 
will be in strengthening our national de- 
fense—we have been mightily inspired and 
encouraged by the example of this man, 
quietly and without-fanfare, who has fitted 
right into the team as if he belonged on 
it all the days of his life, within short order 
after his arrival in Chicago. It demonstrated 
to us that he not only has the academic skills 
of a top-flight engineer, but he has the will- 
ingness to work with people. He has the am- 
bition to see something performed, to see a 
job done. 

It is that kind of men, God knows, that 
we need—people who deal with public work, 
conscientiously anc efficiently. So here to- 
iaght, I am delighted to have the chance to 
say these few words of appreciation to him 
for what he has done for our community, as 
well as for the country at large. 

NEED FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


I was very much interested, just a day or 
s0 ago, to read a comment that came from a 
man who ought to know what he is talking 
about, Maj. Gen. John Bragdon, retired. He 
is President Eisenhower's special assistant 
and coordinator on public works planning. 
He said, and you may have seen it in the 
papers last Saturday or Sunday, “Public 
works problems are among the major ones 
involved in the complexities arising from 
overlapping jurisdiction within the metro- 
politan areas; the tremendous and growing 
need for public works exists throughout the 
country.” 
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He urged that comprehensive and long- 
range planning for public works should be 
undertaken by the governmental body closest 
to the people, to the maximum ability of 
local governments to, finance them. From 
the standpoint of taxpayers who pay for 
these things, they ought to be delighted to 
have somebody working at this job who gets 
it done. General Bragdon quoted Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures of 1954, showing 
the estimated requriements of State and 
local public works at $204 billion, and went 
on to say: “If we had decided to catch up 
in 10 years, from the standpoint of State 
and local governments, they would have to 
be spending more than $20 billion a year on 
new public works. Actually, the current rate 
is far short of this.” I have quoted that to 
you to give you some idea of the overall im- 
portance of the kind of things with which 
General Berrigan has been engaged. 

The production and provision of public 
works to take care of the tremendously in- 
creased demands of a population which is 
growing by leaps and bounds is very neces- 
sary. While I am on this subject, I will not 
be digressing too much—certainly not too 
long—if I make this comment: Those of us 
who are interested in public service cannot 
help but run head-on into a situation that 
gives us a great deal of concern. All of us, 
of course, are interested in and have ap- 
proved plans that permit one who has spent 
years of his life doing a good job to look 
forward to security when the time comes 
that he is no longer able to carry his full 
share of the load. 


SHAME IN FORCED RETIREMENTS 


What I have to say here could not pos- 
sibly be interpreted as a diatribe against 
pension plans and retirement plans, and that 
sort of thing, but I become concerned, and 
I become confused, when I see plans that 
require mandatory retirement of men in the 
full flush of their youth, at the age of 50, 
51, or 52 years, who, by reason of our Fed- 
eral laws governing our Army personnel, are 
required to step down under a mandatory 
retirement system that takes out of circu- 
lation these men right at the peak of their 
performance. To my mind, that is one of 
the crying shames of the age—the fact that 
that sort of thing should be tolerated. 

A man who has the opportunity to spend 
30 ygars in the active practice of his pro- 
fession—I am speaking particularly of engi- 
neers now—lI talk about that because they 
certainly suffer most of all under this in- 
equitable system. Why, my friends, there is 
a provision under this compulsory retirement 
system that permits 10 percent of veter- 
inarians to be retained. Somebody told me 
that the Army had been mechanized, and, 
therefore, certainly I would be justified in 
believing that the role of veterinarians would 
be somewhat reduced in importance to what 
it was at the time this law was passed. 

Yet, there is a provision for the retention 
of 10 percent of the veterinarians, doctors, 
chaplains, whose importance I won’t mini- 
mize—or other medical services. But no such 

‘ provision is made for the retention of an 
engineer who has devoted 30 years of his 
life to learning the problems, and how to 
conquer those problems which lie within 
his province. 

_TIME TO EFFECT CURE 


To my mind, it is time that something be 
done to bring in effect a cure of that situa- 
tion. It is a tragic thing, not only to the 
taxpayer who has paid for the develop- 
ment and the training of that man, but it is 
a tragic thing to the man himself. At the 
age of 51 or 52 years, he finds himself forcibly 
separated from the service at a time when he 
is not being sought by industry because he 
is over 45 years of age—the time when the 
only thing left to him is to go out and de- 
velop his own business from the ground up. 
That just doesn’t make sense. It is time 
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something was done about it. It is time that 
those of us who have the privilege of stand- 


ing up in public and talking about that sub-. 


ject should present the facts on an inconsist- 
ent and indefensible situation. 

The Chief Executive of this country ought 
to issue an Executive order suspending the 
effect of that kind of compulsory retirement, 
during a time when the need for trained engi- 
neers is so great and the necessity is equally 
great for the development of public works— 
certainly the public works we are talking 
about are the very ones the Corps of Engi- 
neers and all other engineers are required 
to be interested in. 

Some kind of provision must be made that 
the men who have 30 years of experience 
under their belt who have acquired the know- 
how through the hard knocks of practical 
experience and who, for my part, are mere 
youngsters of 50 years, shall not be tossed 
into the discard. The idea of telling us that 
these fellows who graduated from West Point 
in 1926 or 1927 should now be forcibly retired 
strikes me as one of the most wasteful sug- 
gestions in many a year. Tonight we ought 
to be thinking about that problem. We 
ought to be thinking about what we can do 
to make certain that the man who has just 
reached the peak of his performance shall 
be given the opportunity to continue to de- 
liver the goods, in service to the American 
public. . 
NEED FOR MORE ENGINEERS 

As you consider that, think about what a 
crime it is to permit a reduction in the num- 
ber of those actively practicing engineering. 
My attention was called this morning to an 
item that appeared in one of the morning 
papers which I thought might be interest- 
ing to you. It is entitled “A Message From 
Moscow” and is quoted from the news agency 
Tass: - 

“There were nearly four times as many 
engineers and technicians in Russia in 1952 
as there were 25 years ago.” 

It goes on to talk about the production of 
materials. The thing that struck me was 
that, over there, they are producing more and 
more engineers, and they are giving them the 
opportunity to serve. Over here, we are pro- 
ducing engineers, but when they reach the 
age of 51, 52, or 53 years, we say, “You may 
no longer serve. You have fulfilled your use- 
fulmess so far as the Corps of Engineers is 
concerned.” 

To my mind, that is something we ought to 
do something about. 

Finally, I saw a quote the other day that 
I thought might bear repetition here tonight. 
If I sound to you like I am very enthusiastic 
over the opportunity that has been given me 
to be associated with General Berrigan, that 
is exactly the impression I want to leave 
with you. I would like to quote these few 
words from one of our great industrial leaders 
who spoke before a national forum just a few 
days ego. He was speaking about our general 
situation here in this country. 

FUTURE NOT FOR LITTLE MEN 


He said, “When I see our population dou- 
bling, and perhaps redoubling in a single 
century; when I see the standard of living 
rising all over the world; when I contemplate 
the enormous drain upon our natural re- 
sources in the coming century; when I wit- 
ness man’s first faltering steps in an atomic 
age; when I watch him seeking to penetrate 
outer space; when I see him trying to harness 
the rays of the sun; when I observe his de- 
termination to unlock (if he can) the ulti- 
mate secrets of the universe, such as the crea- 
tion of matter out of energy; when I com- 
prehend in short the boundiessness of his 
expectations, I do know one thing. The fu- 
ture is not for little men with little minds. 
It is not for men without vision, who fear 
progress. It is not for timid men who early 
were frightened by the story of Franken- 
stein. No. The future is for men who dare 
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to have great expectations, and who, with 
the guidance and encouragement of all the 
people for whom they strive will also have 
the courage, the persistence, the wisdom, and 
the patience to transform those expectations 
into reality.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the kind of 
man Gen. Paul Berrigan has shown himself 
to be since the day he arrived in our midst. 





A Practicing Lawyer Looks at the Labor 
' -Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the thoughtful and informative remarks 
of the Honorable Joseph A. Jenkins, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, before the th Labor Law In- 
stitute of Southerri* Methodist Univer- 
sity: 

A PracTiciInc Lawyer LOOKS AT THE LABOR 
Boarp 





(Remarks of Joseph A. Jenkins, member, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, before the 
Sixth Labor Law Institute of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.) 

When, as an attorney in private practice, 
one of my cases was under consideration of a 
Government agency in Washington, the ques- 
tion often would flit through: my mind: 
“What on earth can those people be doing 
with my case all this time?” So, when I came 
to Washington as a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board last month, that was 
one of the things that I had promised myself 
I would find out: Just what happens to a 
case before the National Labor Relations 
Board when it gets up to the Board in Wash- 
ington? I would like to pass on to you 

of what I haye learned during my 

29 days’ tenure on the Board. And, if I ap- 

pear to dwell on detail, please bear with me; 

I do so only to demonstrate the manner and 

amount of the attention and time which are 

devoted to the cases that are contested up to 

Board decision. . 

Of course, it is a hoary truism that time is 


The election case was with the agency 133 
days from the time the petition was filed 
until the Board issued its decision, directing 
an election. However, for 20 days of this 
time, the case was more or less in cold stor- 
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Board member, after the charges had ph. 
dismissed, 58 days elapsed before the Reasme 
formal decision was mailed to the partie, 
However, it should be noted that this cacc .. 
versed an earlier precedent and laid doy, 

new rule on bargaining units in wholesale 
operations. Breaking these 58 days down a 


- bit further, 45 days were occupied in analy). 


ing the issues in the record, reaching the inj 
tial decision by the five members, prepari,, 
a draft opinion and circulating the das 
among the Board members. Eleven days },;. 
er, all five Board members had approved th. 
draft, and 2 days later the decision issueg 

The secondary boycott case was techni. 
eally pending before the Board in Washing. 
ton 133 days. That dates from the day the 
trial examiner issued his intermediate repor; 
and recommended order. Thirty-one days . 
later the parties had filed their exceptions 
and brief. The case was then ripe for the 
process of decision, but it hit a snag. It was 
69 days before a Board legal assistant was 
available to begin work on it. Thereafter, 64 
days elapsed between the time the actu, 
work of-deciding the case began and the issy. 
ance of decision. Of these 64 days, it took 
44 days for reading the record, making a ge. 
cision by the Board members and preparing 
a draft opinion in accordance with that de. 
cision. Twenty days after the draft opinion 
was circulated among the Board members 
the decision issued. In connection with this 
case, it is an interesting sidelight to note the 
time which elapsed in the collateral proceed. 
ing for the injunction which the statute re. 
quires to be sought on secondary boycott 
complaints. This proceeding in the Federa| 
district court extended over 136 days, from 
the filing of the petition to the court's dec. 
sion on the issue of whether there was rea. 
sonable cause to believe that the union had 
violated the act. 

Of course, neither of these cases is yet 
closed. The election ordered still must be 
held. And it is possible that it might yet 
spawn a flock of objections. The Board's or- 
der in the secondary boycott case has to be 
complied with or enforcement sought in the 
courts. Also, as I mentioned, these are not 
exactly average cases in terms of time. A 
check of official statistics shows a median ay- 
erage in 1956 for an unfair labor practice case 
was just a trifle under 365 days from filing of 
charge to Board decision, compared with 281 
days for the secondary boycott case we've 
been following. Moreover, the statute re- 
quires that a priority be given to the investi- 
gation of boycott cases. On representation 
cases, the average for 1956 was about 90 days 
from petition to decision. Of course, in both 


disposed of in the field. 

In mentioning these figures of days and 
months I would not want to leave you with 
Board members who 
as sitting around in 

vel waiting for these two 
to come to the boil of decision. For ex- 


contested cases and in 169 others requiring 
formal Board decisions—a total of 638 cases 
in which the litigants had piled up a mere 
113,642 pages of transcript, not counting the 
, exceptions, and such supplemental 
reading material. Also, of course, during this 
same. period the Board members had their 


quirements, and administrative due proces 
can raise. 


Having waded with me through this swamp 
of statistics, perhaps you will be willing ” 
come a few steps more on the dry land of 
Board case- . The grand 
central station for cases coming to the five 











iners’ 

Technically a case goes from the executive 

secretary to @ Board member. Actually it 

goes to a legal assistant of the member. 

Each member has a staff of legal assistants— 

currently about 14 are attached to each 
of 


: 
: 
E 
| 
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his supervisor and the chiefs are present 
for this discussion. The legal assistant notes 
the reasoning upon which the case is de- 
cided, and prepares a draft of an opinion ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally, 1 or 2 members 
may disagree with the majority’s deci- 
sion, or its rationale. The dissenting mem- 
ber—or one of them—then has one of his 
legal assistants prepare a draft of a dissent- 
ing opinion for approval. The dissenting 
opinion, of course, also circulates to all 
Board members. I am told that on some 
occasions such dissents have been so power- 
ful as to dissolve the original majority into 
a dissenting minority. But I am sure that 
dissenting members rarely even hope for 
so much. I still have my first dissent ahead 
of me. The two cases I mentioned partici- 
pating in were both unanimous decisions 
of all five members, as is the case with the 
great bulk of decisions. 

This obviously is a time-consuming proc- 
ess. As a consequence, the Board follows 
it only in cases which present novel, impor- 
tant, or difficult issues. Otherwise, the 
5-member Board would never be able to keep 
up with its caseload, which requires it to 
turn dut decisions in more than 110 con- 
tested cases every 20 regular working days. 
One shortcut that the Board employs in 
cases which appear to be clearly controlled 
by well-established precedent is to have the 

assistant draft a tentative opinion un- 
der his individual member's direction instead 
of a case analysis memorandum. In repre- 
sentation cases, this has been carried a step 
further in what Board personnel call the 
“short form.” This is a form on which has 
been printed the stock language of Board 
decisions with space provided for typing in 
the specific data relating to the particular 
case. 
But probably the most important step the 
Board has taken to expedite cases was to 
establish 5 3-member panels, as permitted 
by the act. Each member is chairman of a 
panel. While each panel meets, the two re- 
maining members are free to study cases for 
the Board’s case agenda and his own panel 
and to carry on other necessary business of 
his office. Meanwhile, the process of de- 
ciding cases goes forward. However, here, 
as with all the other shortcuts I mention, 
any one Board member has the power in any 
case he sees fit to call it up for consideration 
at an agenda meeting of the full Board. 
The panels handle most of the cases which 
are clear-cut enough to be prepared origi- 
nally in draft form rather than dealt with 
by the memorandum process. 

But even with these aids and shortcuts 
in paperwork, I have still found during my 
brief tenure that a Board member has in- 
deed a full day. Not only is it necessary to 
study the essential papers of the cases with 
great care and consult frequently with your 
legal assistants but it is a great necessity 
to consult informally with your fellow Board 
members in order to understand their points 
of view and to get the benefit of their think- 
ing on the broad matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. 

‘Board members do not work any 40-hour 
week. Usually it is necessary to take a brief- 
case full of papers home at night so as to 
have an opportunity to go over the inter- 
mediate reports and various briefs involved. 
Considering the vastness of the territory 
covered, the number of cases involved, and 
the complexities of the issues, it seems to me 
that the Board is doing a fair job of turning 
out its cases. Nevertheless, we are constantly 
seeking ways and means of improving our 
production while at the same time main- 
taining a high quality of work. Our policy is 
to turn out cases as fast as time permits, 
the built-in delays in the form 
of time for filing briefs, etc., and consider- 
ing the limited funds and personne! at our 


disposal. 
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The mention of policy leads into another 
topic which I early found to be the subject 
of much discussion in Washington and 
which I would like also to discuss briefly 
with you today. That is the matter of the 
Board’s jurisdiction. I am sure that there 
is a good deal of interest and concern among 
you gentlemen as to the impact and implica- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s recent decisions 
in the Guss case and its companion cases.! 
I can assure you that there is no less interest 
and concern in Washington. 

As to the scope of these preemption deci- 
sions, I’d like to call your attention to the 
first appraisal of them by a State court which 
I saw just before I left Washington. The 
opinion was that of a trial court in Illinois, 
where the judge said in a picketing case in- 
volving a retail automobile dealers’ associa- 
tion: 

“It is my opinion from a reading of these 
cases that the entire field is preempted by 
Congress; it is preempted and the State 
courts lack jurisdiction. I think the Na- 
tional Labor Management Act provides a 
comprehensive system for dealing with labor 
relations and dealing with unfair labor prac- 
tices affecting interstate commerce.” ? 

The judge went on to say: “I think the 
National Labor Relations Board, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, controls all of the alleged 
unfair labor practices that are alleged here 
and has exclusive jurisdiction. to determine 
the issues in controversy. The questions of 
picketing, boycott activities, secondary boy- 
cott, consumer pressure, and economic pres- 
sure for the purpose of obtaining recognition 
or union-shop agreements are, in my opin- 
ion, either directly or indirectly recognized 
and dealt with by the national act.” 

From some experience in dealing with the 
uncertainties of legal interpretation, I will 
not undertake at this moment to say whether 
this State court’s reading of the Guss case 
defines with precision either way the reaches 
of the Supreme Court’s opinion. 

Also it should be noted that, in delving 
into this highly controverted field, I am not 
undertaking to speak in any way for my col- 
leagues on the National Labor Relations 
Board. I shall confine myself merely to 
mentioning some of the possible avenues of 
dealing with the no-man’s land which the 
Supreme Court found to exist between the 
present Federal field of activity and the 
limits of State power to act. 

There appear to be four major alterna- 
tives: 

1. Congress can act to reduce the area of 
Federal preemption; 

2. The Board itself can lower its jurisdic- 
tional standards to extend its field of action; 

3. The no-man’s land can continue pend- 
ing legislative or administrative action; or 

4. The States can act to fashion statutory 
machinery so that the Board can, within the 
limitations of the existing Federal law, cede 
jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court made it amply clear in 
the Guss opinion that the only thing decided 
in these cases was that Congress had occu- 
pied and thereby preempted the field of 
labor-management activities covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act when such activities affect 
interstate commerce. The Court also made it 
equally clear that Congress could, if it chose, 
reduce the extent of its preemption. The 
Court noted that “Congress is free to change 





1P. S. Guss, d/b/a Photo Sound Products 
Manufacturing Co. v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board (77 8S. Ct. 598); Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, Local 427 v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc. (77 8S. 
Ct. 604); San Diego Building Trades Council 
v. Garmon (77 8. Ct. 609). 

2 Puckett Buick Co. v. International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Circuit Court of Knox 
County, fil., Chancery No. 16485, reported in 
Daily Labor Report (BNA) April 19, 1957 


(Judge Burton A. Roeth). 
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the situation at will.” In this situation, it 
seems to me that Congress, if it wishes to 
act, has at least four choices: 

First, it could declare the States free to 
act whenever the national Board declines to 
assert jurisdiction. 

Second, it could permit such State action 
if consistent with the Federal law. 

Third, Congress could empower the na- 
tional Board to cede jurisdiction to the 
States in certain cases without the current 
requirement of consistency. 

Fourth, it could define the Federal juris- 
diction more precisely, and expressly leave 
the remainder of the field to the States. 

If there is no action by Congress, then, the 
nationai Board must ultimately decide 
whether or not it should take any action. 
The Board, of course, could lower its stand- 
ards for asserting jurisdiction. However, 
thie might raise 1 of 2 problems, or perhaps 
even both of them: The Board’s handling of 
cases would be slowed down by the influx of 
new cases. Or, it would be necessary for 
the Board to go to Congress for additional 
funds to handle the added load of cases. 

One of the principal evils of delay in law 
administration, of course, is that it actually 
weakens the force of the law. One party or 
another in effect often loses his rights by 
the long delay in their vindication. So, if 
delay in adjudication were the only problem 
arising from a lowering of the Board's juris- 
dictional standards, it has been suggested 
that this might be counteracted by wider 
use of the Board’s discretionary power to seek 
Federal court injunctions against conduct 
which the general counsel has denominated 
an unfair labor practice in a formal com- 
plaint. 

Which of these four major alternatives 
will be followed I do not pretend to know. 
However, this much is certain: To some 
managements and employees of companies 
which are too big for State and simultan- 
eously too small for Federal coverage the 
current situation may well prove unbear- 
able. For example, the Illinois case I re- 
ferred to earlier involved 10 retail automo- 
bile dealers and 2 labor organizations who 
have been embroiled in a labor dispute 
marked by picketing since May 1956. 

If the Board lowers its jurisdictional 
standards will it be able to act on time to 
extend the benefits of the statute to small 
employers plagued by secondary boycotts, or 
act on time to guard the rights of employees 
guaranteed by section 7 of the act? 

To my mind the jurisdictional problem is 
one of grave national concern, and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will be worked out satis- 
factorily, as its solution will have a profound 
and lasting impact upon the lives of the citi- 
zens of these United States. 





Property Rights Voided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a timely editorial from the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle of Tuesday, April 
30, 1957, which propounds the question, 
in view of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Girard College case: 

Does any citizen of the United States any 
longer have the right to dispose of his own 
private property as he sees fit? 


The editorial follows: 





ProperTY RicuTs Vorep 


The United States Supreme Court, as it 
is now constituted, seems bent on stripping 
the States and individuals of their most 
cherished and fundamental rights. 

Pursuing its policy of forced integration, 
the Court has ruled that Philadelphia's Gi- 
rard College cannot exclude Negroes al- 
though it was established from funds left in 
@ will which specifically directed that the 
school be built for poor white boys. 

The high tribunal said that the board of 
directors of City Trust of Philadelphia, 
which administers Girard College, is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania; there- 
fore, the Court decided, the college must 
come under the terms of its desegregation 
edict. 

It mattered not to the justices that Ste- 
phen Girard, who died in 1831, directed the 
city in his will to establish and operate 
the college with admission limited to poor 
white orphan boys. 

What the Court has said, in effect, is 
that a will which was binding in 1831 is 
not binding today; that a citizen of the 
United States, indeed, cannot direct the 
disposition of his own property. 

o + 7. o * 

What are we coming to in this country 
when the judiciary usurps the right of pri- 
vate property? 

It is noteworthy that this right was up- 
held, as it properly should have been, by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court which found 
itself reversed by the United States Court in 
upholding the will. In the State court's 
opinion it said: 

“It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has the right 
to dispose of his own property by gift or 
will as he sees fit. This right is so much 
protected that a testator’s direction will be 
enforced even though contrary to the gen- 
eral views of society.” 

Those who believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment were astonished when the Su- 
preme Court, in its desegregation edict, 
made a decision based on sociology rather 
than on law. They are appalled now to see 
the Court, in its Girard College ruling, nul- 
lify, in effect, the right of the individual to 
do what he wants with his own private 
property. e 

The possible far-reaching effects of this 
latest judicial decision are frightening. 

= > » 7 = 

In view of this decision, does any citizen 
of the United States any longer have the 
right to dispose of his own private property 
as he sees fit? 

This time, the high Court hung its decision 
on the peg that this particular trustee- 
ship constituted an official agency. Next 
time, it might decide that it doesn’t need 
any peg at all—that a man’s will must be 
administered according to the whim of the 
Court 





An Open Letter to Members of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude a very thought- letter 
recently sent to me with the title “An 
Open Letter to Members of the Con- 
gress”: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have just read 
an interesting book—a prepublication copy 
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Shop is now,” says Mr. Castle. 
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of Eugene W. Castle’s The Great Giveawa 

It will be on the newsstands April 15 (pun: 
lished by the Regenery Co., of Chicago), j; 
is a book which I most earnestly commeng 
= the attention of every Member of the 

ngress. 

This book is a factual discussion of th 

realities of foreign aid. Its theme js 1), 
foreign giveaway program, which big busi. 
ness, the big banking industry, big labor, and 
big government have exploited at the expense 
of the taxpayer; self-interest and self-aggran. 
dizement which may mean the SACTifice of 
our national security. 

Special interests and minority groups haye 
been effective in putting over class legisi,. 
tion, but there is a rising ground swel) ,; 
public protest, which at its crest will over- 
ride special interests and minority sel. 
seeking groups. 

There is not only a grassroots rebellion 
against the unparalleled, recommended 
budget. A tax protest is in the making, as 
shown by the resolutions of 33 States for re. 
consideration of the Federal income tay 
which will put the Boston Tea Party in the 
shade. It should completely revolutionize 
our tax structure and tax spending. It must, 
if we are to continue solvent as a nation, 
Mr. Castle has sensed the cause of this popu- 
lar movement, and his book is a restraineq, 
documented presentation of an all important 
national issue. 

In the coming congressional elections the 
people will demand the right to be heard on 
the continuance of foreign aid. They wil! 
insist on immediate liquidation of all foreign 
giveaway programs. 

The~American people, regardless of party 
affiliations, want to end, and immediately, 
the squandering, of their tax money on for- 
eign aid. But they are not consulted as to 
their choice between continued suicidal 
spending, or reduction of taxes. 

For a Government to borrow billions, as 
Mr. Castle’ points out, in order to give them 
away to foreign countries, is incredible folly. 

Each year, patriotic members of the House 
vote for reduction and ending of foreign 
aid, only to have the “colossal super spend- 
ers”—a majorityf the Senators, vote to in- 
crease the tax money to be spent without 
stint—money deducted from business, sal- 
ary, wages or income. . 
~ Some Senators each year talk about reduc- 
tion in foreign aid, but wind up voting for 
the free and unrestrained expenditure of 
tax money for such foreign aid. 

“The time to close down Uncle Sam's Gift 
After read- 
ing this book, I am sure you will agree with 
the author. 

The question of foreign aid can only be an- 
swered by the Congress, Without appro- 
priations, the giveaway will cease. The 
time has come to end the plundering of 
American taxpayers. 

“What is mutual about the program of for- 
eign aid?’’ asks Mr. Castle. 

MSA in 1953 was transformed into FOA, to 
be liquidated in 1955. But, transformed 
again into ICA, it received a facelifting, and 
in 1956 another shot in the arm to the tune 
of $4 billion. _ 

Gen. Patrick J. Hurley discovered and 

the diversion of lend-lease equip- 
ment by Britain to our disadvantage—a 
fraud upon the American people and scandal- 
ous perversion of the intent of lend-lease. 
(Lohbeck: Patrick J. Hurley, The Regene'y 


Co., Chicago, 1956). ° 


The United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration, a British Government owned in- 
stitution, had been formed for the purpose 
of using American loans and American |end- 
lease supplies to establish an international 
trade monopoly throughout the Middle East, 
Africa and elsewhere. 

Do you remember when we, in the United 
States, were unable to buy automobile tires 
during the war years, the British were selling 
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lend-lease supplied tires in Iran? 


: 
§ 
§ 
e 


Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Mrs. Norman 
Chandler, inform us there is no need for 
further f aid—countries abroad have 


yer been so prosperous—but visionaries, 
oa as Hoffman (out-Stassening Stassen), 
using White House visits for publicity propa- 
ganda, inform us that $200 billion over the 
next 5 years will be necessary for the ad- 
ministration program of “peaceful foreign 


Tn 1955, the POA, under the discredited 
Stassen, in @ single day gave away to the 
British $3 million worth of “fruit cocktails 


cooked chicken, butter, cheese, milk, Ts 
We not only, says Mr. Castle, announced th 
“come and get it for nothing” program, but 
we paid the freight for ocean transport. We 
aim to please. 

Over $1 billion of MSR funds were used to 
finance the sale overseas of surplus United 
States agricultural commodities in the last 
3-years. Who received the benefit of the 
bargain basement prices, asks Mr. Castel? 
Britain, of course. 

Whether, through the “front door of dol- 
lar,” or the barn door of “agricultural give- 
away,” we are squandering our national re- 
sources at the expense of the American tax- 


Peothe American people,” says Mr. Castle, 
“have given of their treasure to support 
NATO in the staggering amount of $280 bil- 
lion—equivalent to the total of the national 
debt.” 


req according to Senator Byrp, appro- 
ximately $9 billion, of which some $2 billion 
would be mt during the coming Decal 
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conforming to the constitutional provisions 
for amendments, and thereby improperly 
delegated and transferred the constitutional 
responsibility of the legislative branch of 
Government. 

3. Proflagacy of giveaway programs has 
stifled the legitimate investment of private 
capital in other countries. 

4. The socialistic program of boondoggling 
billions for Asia and Africa, and bundles of 
billions for Britain, was attempted in spite of 
the known political hazards, internal in- 
security, lack of consumer purchasing power, 
which staved off the investment by private 
capital. Can our Government, by continu- 
ing to squander our national resources, do 
what private industry declined to do? 

5. In the face of Federal governmental 
limitations at home, how can we justify ICA 
plans abroad for “improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities, highways, powerplants, 
schools, public buildings and other public 
works, programs in industry, mining, fisher- 
ies, health, education, housing, irrigation 
and flood control”? 

6. The major premise of FOA and ICA, 
namely, “the entire free world economy, is 
directly tied in with the rate of increase of 
production and consumption of the less de- 
veloped countries” is fallacious. On the 
termination of FOA in 1955, it should never 
have been revived under its new name ICA. 
It is basically unsound. 

7. The injunction against “entangling al- 
liances” has been violated by the ‘“‘coopera- 
tion programs” with some 60 or more foreign 
countries for “social betterment,” to which 
has been pledged the full might of our 
Armed Forces. 

8. Our material prosperity is linked—not 
with the underdeveloped countries of India 
and Africa, or even the British Isles, but is 
built around our own sparkplugs—autos, 
steel, building construction. 

9. The time may not be far distant when 
we will be told how much we will have to 
contirbute to the rest of the world for social 
betterment, at the sacrifice of educational 
needs at home, and requirements of our 9wn 
industry for construction and consumer 


10. The question I would like to place be- 
fore the Congress is: Is not our inherent 
right to own property jeopardized and vio- 
lated by taxation, when the money derived 
therefrom is expended on foreign giveaway 
programs? 

Let us get back, and immediately, to con- 
stitutional government. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. JEerrerson Davis, 
President, the American Academy of 
Public Affairs. 





What You Get When You Gef an Educa- 
tion and Is It Worth It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


“Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excellent 
article under the caption, “What You 
Get Whén You Get an Education and Is 
It Worth It?” by the Honorable Charles 
A. Duffield, of West Virginia, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the News 
Leader, published at Richwood, W. Va. 
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Judge Duffield’s approach to this sub- 
ject is somewhat unusual, but neverthe- 
less effective in that it brings to the 
readers new vistas of what it means to 
have an education and what possibilities 
are open to those who take the time and 
expend the effort necessary to become 
educated. 

The article follows: 

Wat You Get WHEN You Get AN EDUCATION 
AND Is Ir WortH Ir?—HIGHLIGHTS OF A 
TALK By Circurr JuDGE CHARLES DUFFIELD 
BEFORE A GROUP OF WEBSTER CouUNTY EDU- 
CATORS AT CAMP CAESAR Last WEEK 


Looking to the Darwin theory of evolution, 
we find that our forefathers, or ancestors, 
once lived in caves, the cavemen. Those 
were the days of might making right. Only 
the strongest and best fitted survived. Pre- 
historic man sought the cave as his home, 
he was an individualist, seeking to live with 
his mate alone; he could not trust his neigh- 
bor, and he had no friends; the cave offered 
him protection from the elements and his 
enemies, and he gathered his living from the 
fruit of the trees and vines. Later he learned 
that he could more effectively use a club 
in killing wild game, or another caveman 
who. might seek to take his cave, his food, or 
his companion. But he had to be constantly 
on the alert, lest he be killed or imposed upon 
by another more strong and cunning. He 
knew only the law of the jungle—take any- 
thing you are powerful enough to take—kill, 
with or without reason—survival being the 
only objective in life. Then one day Cave- 
man A and Caveman B got together and 
agreed that neither was powerful enough 
to kill Caveman C, who had a better cave, a 
beautiful wife, so they thought, and a fat 
wild hog he had just killed, but the two of 
them together could murder C and take his 
earthly possessions. This they did, and as 
might be expected, even of cavemen, they 
shared the cave and the hog, and fought over 
the woman. And when other cavemen 
learned of this successful, though unholy 
combination, they began to associate them- 
selves together for the common good. So 
in this manner, men learned of the benefits 
of association, education you might call it, 
and society began, as well as organized wel- 
fare. 

The cradle of education is in the Garden 
of Eden. The giving of a command by one 
in authority, the first law of the land, and 
the man learning through experience the 
bitter way. 

Education consists of a continuous process 
of learning. It begins at birth and ends 
with death. 

When the baby in the basket begins to 
take notice of light and darkness, to associ- 
ate things one with the other, to notice 
people, moving objects, etc., it is beginning 
its educative process. When it learns to sit 
up, crawl and walk, it is becoming educated. 
By the time the child enters the first grade 
it has acquired much education from its 
parents, brothers, sisters, playmates, and 
other people. These things it has learned by 
training, teaching, conversations, reading, 
observations, yes, and even from watching 
television. 

Some of these out-of-school influences, 
both before entering school and afterward, 
have dore much to shape the education of 
all of us. 

Much of our education we have acquired 
out of the schoolroom, from our employers, 
employees, associates, and what we read and 
see. The educating process continues as long 
as life itself. 

Education consists of learning to keep our 
emotions and passions within proper bounds. 

How different most people would be with- 
out the advantage of an education. Without 
education we would be on a low level, scarcely 
better than beasts. Without education we 
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would be uncivilized—just like Mr. Cave- 
man A and B, or their victim C. We would 
not control, or attempt to control, our emo- 
tions and passions toward our fellow man, 
Education tends to restrain people from vio- 
lence toward others. Most of our more hei- 
nous crimes, such as rape and incest, are 
committed by the illiterate. The ability of 
civilized man, educated man, to keep his 
emotions within proper bounds, distinguishes 
him from the beast in the jungle. The edu- 
cated man does not resort to claw and tooth 
to settle his differences with his fellow man, 
but he obeys the rules established by civil 
law. * * * That his problem might be set- 
tled in a peaceable manner. Uncontrolled 
emotions and unsubdued passions are a 
visible weakness, and in many instances the 
mark of an ignorant man. 

Education consists ‘of directing to good 
purpose energies and abilities which other- 
wise might be left dormant, or turned to 
seifish purpose. 

Many men, although money makers, have 
not learned through the educative process, 
how to use their abilities, for money making 
alone does not spell education, and a man 
who is greedy, selfish, without consideration 
for the feelings and well-being of his fellow- 
man, and ruthlessly runs him down in his 
mad scramble for the dollar, is not an edeu- 
cated man—he is not living, for man does 
not live by bread alone. 

Education consists of learning, or adopting, 
an honest and satisfying philosophy of life, 
and finding a suitable field of work. 

Education enables a man to find his proper 
place in life, the occupation or profession 
for which he is best suite@, where he can be 
the most productive, spend his efforts for his 
own personal wellbeing, and as a true part 
and worthy asset of society. Every man can 
have a worthwhile and useful place in society 
if he possesses an average amount of intelli- 
gence, energy, ambition, character, and sin- 
cere desire to find that place. Without edu- 
cation he is nothing more than a hit-and- 
miss proposition, driftwood floating with, the 
current of life. 

Education consists of preparation for 
meeting and solving real problems. 

Education is more than learning the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. One can learn in school much about 
physics, chemistry, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, but this is only part of the founda- 
tion of an educated person. One must also 
create and acquire a love for good music, art, 
and literature, for an appreciation of these 
will keep the mind and soul in tune. 

As man becomes educated he will learn to 
be tolerant of the thoughts and views of 
others. 

An educated man loses his prejudices 
against other races, religions, creeds and 
colors. As our society becomes closer knit, he 
will try to learn the problems of his fellow 
man, other races and nations, and before he 
criticizes and condemns, he will get, or try 
to get, all the true and pertinent facts. Yes, 
before he takes the other to task he will first 
walk in the moccasins of the other man. 


Education will teach us to be humble, and 
a nation void of humility cannot be a happy 
nation. A proud, conceited, arrogant, and 
overbearing nations of people are digging 
their own national graves. 

Education teaches man to be forgiving and 
even though it comes naturally to hate our 
enemies, and sometimes even wish to destroy 
them, the greater and broader a man’s learn- 
ing, the quicker and easier will he forgive 
the wrongs done him by others. Forgiving is 
not only educational, it is, in fact, divine, 
and for this lesson we are again reminded of 
the Man on the Cross, who although falsely 
accused, unlawfully tried, and condemned to 
be judicially murdered, in the midst of excru- 
ciating pain, torture and torment, was still 
mindful of the trouble and tribulations of 
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others, and while He hung on the cross He 
forgave the sins and saved the soul of the 
thief who hung beside Him, and with the 
true spirit of an educated and righteous man, 
He looked to His Father in heaven and asked 
Him to forgive His executioners, for they 
knew not what they were doing. 

Education consists of acquiring knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which assist one in main- 
taining good health, a reasonable amount of‘ 
economic security, and genuine happiness in 
life. 

One of the most important items in edu- 
cation is attitude, which is a state of mind, 
conscious or subconscious, toward a particu- 
lar matter or person. One’s attitude, or his 
feelings, toward his neighbor, members of his 
family, his employers or employees, his 
teacher, the state, his government, or so- 
ciety as a whole may be good and wholesome, 
or it may be poor and bad. 





The Death of Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
sharp contrast with some editorials be- 
rating the late Senator JosepH R. Mc- 
CarTuy, after he is dead and cannot fight 
back, comes this one from the Los Ange- 
les Times of May 4, 1957. 

To me, it is so well expressed, especial- 
ly in the last few lines, that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue Deatu or SENATOR McCarTHy- 

The death of Joze McCarruy has already 
set off the liberals. Before he is buried 
they are eager to find where his grave shall 
be and desecrate it. The British, curiously~ 
enough, the people we have been so busy 
saving from their own wrack, are most par- 
ticularly vindictive. . 

z HIS BRAVE DAYS 

What was there about this rather gallant 
axman that set akout half the world against 
him? In his brave days, we think, he did 
a lot of good. He showed that our State 





the Jordan he was standing on. 

He made grave mistakes. His last inquisi- 
tions seemed to most people to be offensive. 
But on the whole he was right. He knew, 
either by instinct or through information, 
that there was something soft, if not decayed, 
in the State Department, and in other De- 


a@ victory for or so they said. - 
Until almost the the Times supported 
Senator McCarTuy disagreeable work— 
the rousting of and their sym- 
pathizers. It is surely true that if he had 
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And in all the uproar, something like , 
12th century melee, there was nobody ny; 
who shouldn’t have had a bruise. ; 

We paraphrase an editorial we wrote 9), 
years ago: There is no question about it (y2 
said then): if McCarruy had not stormed 
and raged a good many of those dubious and 
dangerous people would still be Practicing 
subversion in the subterranean levels o; ty, 
bureaucracy, particularly in the State De- 
partment. 
- RIDING INTO THE FRAY 


MoCakTHy was no hero, or at least we don 
think he was. But he had the courage to 
ride into the dirty fray, into a battle wherein 
his opponents had no compunctions about 
fighting fairly, and take his lumps as he gaye 
them. Senator Robert A. Taft, the great man 
of our generation, took a hard look at Mc. 
Carry and let him go—and he could haye 
stopped him. 

McCartHy made his mistakes after Taft 
died. They were silly mistakes, and he can’t 
be forgiven for them, but they were honest 
mistakes. The man could be a fool, but he 
had guts. When Taft died McCarrny’s judg. 
ment died with him. 

And now that McCarrny himself is deaq 
and the self-accusing British execrate him 
take.another look around. Who is he who 
hated McCarTHy so much who should be 
loved so much by the rest of us? 





The Bureau of the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last ‘a distinguished columnist has 





- struck at the wide powers of the Bureau 


of the Budget. 

George E. Sokolsky is one of the most 
honored and influential columnists on 
the American scene today. His sound 
thinking and cold logic have merited the 
position which he occupies in the fourth 
estate. : 

In two recent articles, the latest of 
which I am directing to your attention, 
Mr. Sokolsky has pinpointed the real 
target for attack in the fight for economy 
and a return to constitutional govern- 


The real way to fight is for a sufficient 
number of Members cf Congress to dedi- 
cate themselves to curbing the unauthor- 
ized power being used by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Let us not kid ourselves. 
The reason the Bureau of the Budget ex- 
erts such power is because Congress 
Bureau of the Budget to run 
rampant. 

All of us know that when a bill is re- 
turned from a department with the no- 
tation “Objection is by the 
Bureau of the Budget,” the proposed les- 
islation is deader than the dodo Dird. 
Some chairmen will not even allow their 
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tion of legislation on 


It is about time that Congress reclaim 
its lost power and function as it is sched- 
function under the terms and 
Delegation of power by the Congress 
through lack of assertion provides tacit 
consent for such abuses and is legally 
orally wrong. 

ane Sokolsky has pointed up these dan- 
gers in this sp article. I hope it 
will not be the last he writes about the 
Bureau of the Budget and I do hope that 
some columnists, as prominent and re- 
spected as Mr. Sokolsky, will take the cue 
from him and get into the fight to edu- 
cate the American people of the dangers 
confronting them. Too precious few 
people know of the effect the Bureau of 
the Budget has on their very lives, their 


very existence. 

Here is Mr. Sokolsky’s article from 
the pages of the New Orleans States: 
WuerE Dozs Bureau Ger Auu Its AUTHORITY 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Before we ali go broke, let us have a look 
at the Bureau of the Budget which has ex- 
panded itself far beyond the intention of 
Congress created it. 

According to the Constitution, all appro- 
priations are to be made by Congress, orig- 
the House of Representatives. 


itself into a forceful arm of Government, 
powers which the Constitution 
ress and to no one else. Con- 


ves to 
pe cannot d its authority over ap- 
propriations to the Bureau of the Budget, but 
because many of Congress are hard 
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“Do you know that after Congress has ap- 
propriated funds, the several departments, 
particularly the military, must again ask per- 
mission of the Bureau of the Budget to 
spend the money thus appropriated? 

“Do you know that after Congress has 
authorized certain strength in the Defense 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget re- 
views the authorization and makes the de- 
termination as to what extent the authoriza- 
tion will be allowed? 

“Do you know that the Bureau of the 
Budget maintains its own staff of engineers 
and experts which in practice and effect 
supersedes any similar staff or Congress?”’ 

In both parties, the institution of the 
leadership has gained strength because the 
leadership can get favors from the White 
House which are no longer available to in- 
dividual Senators and Representatives, most 
of whom can no more see President Eisen- 
hower to talk to about home problems than 
they can discuss such matters with Queen 
Elizabeth. 





Odd Arrangements for Glen Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 24 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. In view of my intro- 
duction of H. R. 6575, which proposes 
the repeal of the upper Colorado River 
project, I desire to give an opportunity 
to all the Members of this body to read 
this editorial by Constantine Halli- 
burton, 

Hote in Hoover DamM—Onpp. ARRANGEMENTS 
FoR GLEN CANYON 


(By Constantine Halliburton) 


If the Bureau of Reclamation drilled a big 
hole in Hoover Dam, the water and power 
supplies of southern California, Arizona, and 
Nevada would suffer no more than they will 
if the Bureau follows its own plans for con- 
struction of the gigantic new $421 million 
dam and powerplant at Glen Canyon. 

That may seem an extreme statement, but 
before substantiating it a few other situa- 
tions pertinent to the Glen Canyon project, 
to stand on the Colorado River at the Utah- 
Arizona line, should be set forth. 

When the Reclamation Bureau recently 
made public its specifications for the dam, 
water and power officials of California, 
Arizona, and Nevada jumped with fright. 
The Bureau plans called for letting down 
during construction of the dam as little as 
one-tenth the amount of water required by 
downstream users. Projects vital to the 
economy of the lower basin would be 
wrecked by such operations. 

Various contingents hurried to Washing- 
ton to get an explanation. California’s 


emissaries were Northcutt Ely and Robert 


L. McCarty, special counsel for the Colorado 
River Board of California, and the board’s 
chief engineer, Raymond Matthew. They 
were received by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Aandahl and Assistant Reclamation 
Commissioner Nielsen. What they learned 
left them not a little dismayed. 

Neither Aandah] nor Nielsen had ever 
seen the Bureau’s specifications for Glen 
Canyon Dam. In fact, the specifications, 
which were prepared by Bureau engineers in 
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Denver, had not even been submitted to 
Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer'’s office 
in Washington, nor to the office of Interior 
Secretary Seaton, for review. No one in 
Washington seemed to be aware that the 
plans violated Federal statutes and threat- 
ened every project and every power contract 
in the lower basin. 

Plans for the start of a $421 million Fed- 
eral project had gone out without the offi- 
cials responsible for them even bothering to 
learn what was in them. Nielsen told Ely, 
McCarty, and Matthew he would send for 
the specifications which already had gone 
out for bids. 

The next episode of the Glen Canyon 
drama was hardly less startling. The Bureau 
announced that bids for the main dam 
structure, to cost about $135 million alone, 
would be opened on April 11. 

In the next breath the Bureau revealed 
that a board of engineers, not connected 
with the Government, had been named to 
review the specifications and report on them. 
But the engineers would not be able to meet 
before bids for the dam were opened. 

And that is what happened. 

What if the independent engineers re- 
ported that the Glen Canyon specifications 
were inadequate, that changes in design 
were necessary to provide a greater safety 
factor, that the type of dam specified was 
not suitable for the foundations at the site? 

Did the Bureau know that the independent 
engineers would approve the plans, even 
through they had not yet seen them? 

If the Bureau didn’t know this, why didn't 
it hold up the opening of bids until the in- 
dependent engineers had a chance to study 
the specifications? That was the procedure 
Congress demanded in the case of Hoover 
Dam, and the cost of Hoover Dam was greatly 
increased by changes made by the independ- 
ent engineering board that passed on it. 

According to the Bureau, the independent 
Glen Canyon board will not meet until late 
this month, but the bids are already opened. 
Drastic changes may have to be made in the 
specifications, and this would be costly for 
all concerned, At the very least, some speci- 
fications must be changed if Federal statutes 
are to be obeyed and Hoover Dam and other 
lower-basin projects are not to be damaged, 
or even wrecked. ‘ 

Present Bureau plans call for the release 
of only 1,000 cubic feet per second from Glen 
Canyon during a part of the construction 
period and 3,000 during another part. The 
average requirements for projects below Glen 
Canyon are more than 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. Therefore, the Bureau plans to re- 
lease only one-tenth to one-third of the 
water necessary to meet lower-basin con- 
tracts. 

What’s going to happen to Hoover Dam 
under such a scheme? Because of low water, 
Hoover Dam’s power output is already cut 
about 40 percent. The more water captured 
by Glen Canyon, the more Lake Mead, back 
of Hoover Dam, will have to be drawn down, 
and right now Lake Mead is less than half 
full. 

Colorado River Board Chairman Fred W. 
Simpson has demanded a meeting with Sec- 
retary Seaton on the whole matter. So have 
Arizona and Nevada officials. Only silence 
has come so far from Seaton. 

One other phase of the case has water and 
power engineers deeply concerned. That is 
the bureau’s design of Glen Canyon Dam. 
It would be about 700 feet high, almost as 
high as Hoover Dam, but it is designed as 
a thin arch type. Bureau officials admitted 
to Congress that the rock on which Glen 
would stand is weakly cemented together. 
Hoover Dam, much heavier than Glen would 
be, stands on solid granite many times 
stronger than the rock in Glen Canyon. 

The 185-mile-long reservoir behind Glen 
Dam would hold 26 million acre-feet of 
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water. Independent engineers have told this 
writer that if Glen Canyon Dam should give 
way under this enormous pressure, all other 
projects below it, including Hoover Dam, 
would be wiped out, thousands of lives would 
be lost, and the lower basin of the river 
would be devastated. 

One clue which might help to explain the 
peculiar actions of the bureau is in the law 
authorizing Glen Canyon. The dam is part 
of the gigantic upper Colorado River project 
consisting of 4 dams and 11 participating 
irrigation projects. The bureau has admitted 
that the participating projects could not pay 
for themselves. 

This is where Glen Canyon Dam comes into 
the picture. It would be built several hun- 
dred miles downstream from the partici- 
pating projects and none of the water stored 
behind it could be used for irrigation. But 
that stored water would be used to make 
hydro power, and the power revenues would 
be used to pay for the infeasible irrigation 
projects. : 

Who would buy Glen Canyon power? Why, 
the people of southern California mostly; the 
same people who would suffer the greatest if 
the bureau’s Glen Canyon shenanigans are 
permitted to succeed. 





Employment of the Handicapped: A 
Community Responsibility 
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this year. I took my brother to his Boy helping a fellow man has increased hi; per. 
sonal self-respect and enjoyment of life. 

We pride ourselves on advancing more 
rapidly than any other people before Us 
We have expanded and become bigver an, 
better in business. We have research gj. 
entists constantly looking for newer anq bet- 
ter living methods. We've become a }; 
advanced society of people, used to easier 
living, and constantly hoping for better 
things for the coming generations. Let's not 
forge ahead in every other field and leave 
our handicapped in that dark room. Let's 
advance with the times and employ the 
physically handicapped. 

The only way that we can be sure that 
Frankie and -his physically handicappeq 
equals all over the Nation will be employeq 
is for us as individuals and members of 
alert community to do our best for this 
cause today. 

You are your community. 

You be the one to open the door for q 
handicapped person. 


Scout meeting one evening not long ago, 
and I noticed that Frankie was playing the 
bugle for the troop. Upon inquiry, I found 
that Frankie was an avid scouter who par- 
ticipated in practically every phase of scout- 
ing that was offered. I began to think of 
the days when Frankie will be applying for 
a job. Surely he will have no difficulty, 
because of his wonderful background and 
training. And by the time he is out of 
school, hiring the handicapped will be as 
normal as hiring anyone else. That is, if 
the community promotes this idea now. 
With all people there is a strong feeling of 
‘want to be a useful part of society. Prob- 
ably one of the most important phases. of 
growing up is the satisfaction that comes 
by being independent. In the normal course 
of events, we all grow up and take this much 
coveted place in society. 

But the handicapped person, who is un- 
able to find useful employment, must feel, 
I am sure, the same frustration felt by a 
child who is never allowed to become inde- 
pendent. 

Fifty years ago, the fact that someone in 
the family was physically handicapped was 
something to be ashamed of, a sort of dis- 
grace. No means of education were offered 
these people and it was believed that they 
would be better off dead. There were cer- 
tainly no means of em: such people 
and they were hidden away in dark rooms 
of their homes, to waste away what might 
have been useful and fruitful lives. 
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Yadkin Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 



































IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
’ Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
the way for many others. Here wasa woman marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 
who would not let an enormous handicap rial taken from the Elkin Tribune, 


OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES stand in her way. : 
But must we leave all the work to people Thursday, April 25, 1957: 

Yapxin Froop Contror—Proslem Takes on 


Monday, May 6, 1957 
like Helen Keller? You and i are 
: oe Appep ImporTaNce To STATE aS WELL ss 





But such was not the case with a certain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS young woman named Helen Keller. She was 
handic 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am under a distinct advantage. We can read, 
quite proud to announce to the Members write, talk, see, hear, walk, dance, and do THIS 
of the House of Representatives that eer ee ee a Riad It is as een the Yadkin 
Miss De Sue Carlisle, of Albuquer- 5srantedc. up , poe flood-con project, w as been pretty 
que, N. eee placed tind tes the 1957 .™ake up the community, to see that the much kicked around since it received its first 

; _ +. handicapped of our community are educated real momentum after the disastrous August 
national essay contest of the President’s 
and employed and given the same advan 14 flood of 1940, is once again in the lime- 
Committee on Employment of the Phys- tages as the more fortunate. light, having been removed from a purely 
ically Handicapped. This young lady’s It is the community’s responsibility to local category to. one of Statewide impor- 
discussion of American public respon- make a survey of jobs ahd occupations that tance in securing new industry for North 
sibility to employ the handicapped isan can be y pursued by various Carolina, and for providing water for a num- 
excellent presentation, one which all types of handicapped people. There are sta- ber of North cities, including Win- 
should have an opportunity to read. ‘istics at our fingertips. We, the business- ston-Salem, and High Point. 
Therefore, I am inserting here a copy of ™e= 8nd women of the community needonly —_As yet no actual move to construct a fiood- 
her essay: to call local agencies that are working for control dam has been started, but a survey 
y: report from the Army of Engineers and 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, A the question of a $160,000 appropriation will 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY The blind can be employed in innumrer- come before the Senate Commerce Committee 

When I think of the physically handi- within the next 3 weeks, and delegations 
capped, I am reminded of 2 years ago when opers in the photography industry, silk from Elkin, North Wilkesboro and other a!- 
I first began to work as a summer play- fected areas along the river are organizing 
ground instructor. It was my first day on for trips to Washington and appearances 
the job, and I was delighted to find several crippled legs is often before the committee. The National Rivers 
children waiting for me when I arrived on quite proficient with his hands and can be and Harbors Congress has classified the pro}- 
the school ground. I immediately noticed employed in mumberless occupations, such - éct A-1 and recommended immediate action. 
one little boy in a little red car. I thought As things now stand the cost of a dam 
it strange that he was not riding a bicycle designing, sewing, and manufacturing. on the Yadkin to assure flood control, would 
like the other children, but I soon found If the handicapped is well educated, cost an estimated $9 million. And as we 
out that Prankie couldn’t ride a bike. He is no limit to the many opportunities in understand it, the backed-up waters would 
had been injured at birth and his legs never banking, business, . and any other not affect the “Happy Valley” section of 
had developed as @ normal boy’s should. field where there is a need for specialized Caldwell County, which has played its part 
This proved, however, not to be a handicap in blocking any effective flood contro! during 
to Frankie; he was the most active boy I the past 16 years. 
had on the playground that summer. One quired to give the handicapped person con- Perhaps too many people who live without 
of the things I learned was that he wanted fidence the Yadkin flood area, and to Members of 
no sympathy, and furthermore, he wanted ment. We have many such schools and Congress who make up the Senate Commerce 
to be treated like any other boy. He could many them in our community Committee, news of floods along the Yadkin 
walk on crutches, and he participated in today. It been proved that the physi- seem remote and unimportant. For it takes 
dancing, singing games, and the other sports. ae enone just as efficient, actual physical contact ae 
I found him most helpful and a willing if not more so, than normal veal the terrific damage of water  gemaabard 
worker. He was always cheerful, and he one. Caer Soe o> Seer ee aestroy CON ; 
added immensely to the of the The employer who is courageous enough ess millions of dollars in property and crops, 
schoolroom. He was loved by his classmates, to set a precedent soon finds that not only 5 well as to claim lives. ? 
and bis opinion was held in high esteem by his business has often gained in efficiency, It has been over 16 years since the Yadkin 
all of them. I didn’t see Frankie again until but that his own sense of satisfaction in jumped its banks and wreaked untold dam- 
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newspaper, which has seen 
sweep down the valley, 
soul of flood-control 
remove the threat of ca- 
the valley’s collective 
pe that those in Wash- 
in whose hands such control rests, 
able gain a picture of the death, 
r and destruction which a flood along 
this uncontrolled river entails. 
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On Cutting the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND- Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to present an editorial from the Arling~- 
ton Times, a weekly newspaper published 
in the second district of the State of 
Washington. In this editorial, publisher 
Jack Carpenter, I believe, has outlined 
the problem that Congress faces in trying 
to cut the budget. 

This Congress has embarked on a sin- 





economy. 
Text of the editorial is as follows: 
Your SERvanTs GIveE OrpERs 
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certain terms, when the treasuries of busi- . 


ness institutions and private citizens were 
drained almost white by the huge tax bill 
that almost freezes up business during the 
months of March and April each year. 

Those tax statements each bear a threat- 
ening clause that tell the “master citizen” 
what will happen to him if he doesn’t pungle 
up without delay. 

However, when we get the bill paid and 
have time to think about how our Govern- 
ment gets that way, we find that the citizens 
who are doing the sweating over paying the 
bill are the cause of it all. 

We clamor for economy in Government at 
one time, then when the legislature meets we 
send letters, telegrams, and hire lobbyists to 
get through legislation for projects that cost 
money. 

We ask Federal and State aid for schools, 
for highways, for flood control, for buildings, 
etc., all of which we hope will bring the 
money from some other locality. 

Right now the whole country is conscious 
of the huge Federal budget. Everybody is 
clamoring for a reduction in the budget, but 
the only place where we can all agree to re- 
duce spending is in foreign aid. 

Of course, we in Washington will not com- 
plain if some reductions are made in allot- 
ments for projects in California, or some 
other State, but for goodness sake don’t cut 
any appropriations scheduled for Washing- 
ton. 

With that spirit prevalent, Mr. average citi- 
zen, you can rest assured the Federal, State, 
county, city, and school district budgets will 
continue to grow bigger, and after all those 
servants are only doing your bidding when 
they point the tax statement at you and say 
“pay up before April 15 or else.” 





Breaching Our Frontline 
EXTENSIGN OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people would like to see a sub- 
stantial reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures in areas where reductions can 
safely and reasonably be made. I am 
convinced that there are many such 
areas. There are undoubtedly cuts 
that can safely be made in the funds re- 
quested by the State Department, but 
the $47 million reduction voted in the 
House just does not make sense. 

An editorial in the Wilmington Morn- 
ing News of May 2 points up the perilous 
gamble involved in this fantastic cut far 
better than I can. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude that editorial: 

BREACHING OvuR FRONTLINE 

Do you agree with this statement? 

“The United States has never fought a 
foreign. war that could not have beeh 
avoided. Even though we were attacked, 
different policies and better diplomacy 
could have prevented war or kept us from 
being drawn in.” 

We don’t know how true this is. It has 
been said, though, by great numbers of 
Americans during and after the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, the Spanish-American 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
war. And in each case there is at least a 
certain amount of truth in the statement. 
It is easy now to point out mistakes of 
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omission or commission by Presidents Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, and Truman and their Secre- 
taries of State. If they hadn’t made those 
mistakes, war might have been avoided. 

But the American people, though quick to 
blame their leaders when it is too late, show 
suprising indifference before the fact. The 
war which our Government today is trying to 
prevent is world war III, The governmental 
machinery on which prevention depends 
consist of the State Department and the For- 
eign Service. Yet there is hardly an audible 
word of protest from the public when the 
House votes to cut the State Department 
budget by 26 percent. 

Such a cut, in a time of rising costs, grow- 
ing international problems and responsibili- 
ties, increasing danger, and expanded opera- 
tions, might result in errors of omission or 
commission that would make world war III 
inevitable. In the heartfelt words of Secre- 
tary Dulles to a Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee Tuesday: “The total effect of these 
cuts would be to breach gravely the front 
line of our defense of peace and freedom in 
the world * * * a false economy, not com- 
patible with the peace and security of the 
United States.” 

Is that what Americans want? They aren't 
saying it isn’t. Mr. Dulles is telling us, in 
effect, that if the State Department is forced 
to cut back on personnel, on training, on 
foreign contacts an information, it is bound 
to make more mistakes and omissions and it 
may fail to prevent war. Once world war III 
starts, it will do no good to blame our leaders. 
But it is not too late to give them the 
tools to do the job they are trying to do. 

Mr. Dulles did not confine himself to gen- 
eralities. He gave a business-like report, 
showing how our operations have expanded 
and why they are necessary. He noted that 
in Washington alone State Department em- 
ployees put in 119 man-years of unpaid over- 
time in the last 30 months. He noted that 
the Soviet Union has been rapidly enlarging 
its own diplomatic service, roughly doubling 
its personnel in the last 4 years. (If Russia 
doubled her army, would we want to reduce 
owns?) 

Mr. Dulles concluded by saying: “The 
danger which could result from matters going 
wrong is becoming infinitely great; indeed, 
it surpasses human comprehension. * * * 
No investment that the people make in their 
Government pays so high a return as the 
modest investment required to maintain an 
efficient State Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice.” 

But it’s up to the people of the United 
States. If they continue to seem indifferent, 
the cuts will stand and America’s future will 
stand in jeopardy. 





Address by Judge Walker Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
Judge Walker Butler: 

ApDpRESS DELIVERED BY JUDGE WALKER BUTLER 
aT Soctery oF AMERICAN MuLiTaRY ENGI- 
NEERS DINNER MEETING ON TUESDAY, APRIL 
23, 1957, aT THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGI- 
NEERS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Distinguished gentlemen at the speaker’s 

table, equally distinguished ladies and gen- 

tlemen out in the audience, it is a privilege 
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to have the opportunity to say a few words 
at this gathering tonight. I had the same 
honor, a year ago, to speak at the meeting at 
which time this organization inducted into 
office General Berrigan as commander of thi? 
post. As I look back at what has been de- 
veloping and what has been done in the 
course of the past year, I rejoice, as I am 
sure you do, at the fact that we have finally 
been successful in awakening an adequate 
number of groups and individuals here in 
the Midwest as to the possibilities and the 
necessities presented by the waterway facil- 
ities of our immediate vicinity. Throughout 
our country, in fact, people are beginning to 
take note that here, in Chicagoland, we have, 
by reason of the natural location of the city 
of Chicago at the junction of the Illinois 
Waterway and the Great Lakes system, tre- 
mendous possibilities of development that no 
other city in the world can possibly equal, if 
we just have the men, the energy, and the 
determination to make use of what nature 
has provided for us here. 


Looking back at this year, thinking over 


the numerous developments that have taken 
place since General Berrigan took office as 
president of this organization a year ago, I 
can’t help but reflect, and I hope that the 
people of the Chicago area are aware, as those 
of us in this room are aware, of the tremen- 
dous good fortune that came to Chicago 
when Gen. Paul Berrigan was assigned to 
this division. During the years gone past, 
we have become accustomed to excellence in 
service, to enthusiasm and cooperation, and 
to leadership in planning from the men who 
have led the Corps of Engineers in the Middle 
West. But never in the history of this or- 
ganization—or in the history of the Middle 
West—have we had a man occupying the top 
spot in the Corps of Engineers who has given 
so wholly of himself and who has produced 
so much in the way of results, as has General 
Berrigan. I am delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity here tonight to voice that considered 
opinion. I could talk of a half dozen in- 
tances, of which I have personal knowledge, 
that demonstrate the unexcelled coopera- 
tion provided by the general and his staff. I 
know there, are many other instances you 
folks know about. I am thinking, for ex- 
ample, of one important instance. I am 
thinking of the fact that it became vitally 
important to the development of a deep- 
water harbor at Lake Calumet, that some- 
thing be done with reference to the program 
for dredging that had already been sched- 
uled for something like a year and a half 
ahead. I think it was in the 1958 schedule 
(if I am not mistaken). At any rate, it was 
something like a year and a half away—and 
it was needed immediately. Any of you who 
have had experience, as I have had, of deal- 
ing with government—I don’t mean Federal 
Government alone, I mean any government— 
to get them to revise a schedule that had 
finally been agreed upon by“those in charge 
of scheduling operations, will understand the 
feeling of hopelessness we had in our ambi- 
tion to try to advance that scheduling of the 
dredging by 6 months. Maybe, we thought, 
if we had a couple of miracles, we might ad- 
vance it 7 months, perhaps even 8. 

To sum up what might have been a long, 
long story: We had the unprecedented result 
of having that scheduling advanced the full 
18 months, so that it started right then, when 
we needed it. There is just one man in this 
room tonight that I know of who is entitled 
to the lion’s share for having done that tre- 
mendously important and vastly valuable 
thing for the people of all the Middle West, 
and that is the gentleman we are honoring 
here tonight, at the conclusion of his first 
year of service as president of this organiza- 
tion—General Berrigan. 

I have had other experiences with him. 
For example, when it became a question of 
the continuation of work on the Cal-Sag 
Channel, when that tremendously important 
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job faced the possibility that ft was about to 


things specified by the Congress as the things 
that had to be done by local interests before 
the Congress would consider an application 
to continue Federal appropriations. The 
committee of Congress had made it plain 
that it must be done, and done now. In 
that emergency again we had the invaluable 
assistance of the gentieman we honor here 
tonight. We drafted him to go to Springfield 
with us. It was my very great pleasure to 
present him to my former colleagues, the 
members of the senate in the General As- 
sembly of Illinois. 

As I said to him later, when he finished 
speaking, he had so forcefully presented the 
facts and figures at his fingertips and so 
logically presented the entire problem that 
he had the unprecedented experience of 
walking off the witness stand in the senate 
chamber without any member asking a sin- 
gle question. That bill was one of the first 
passed by the 1957 session, and it was 
promptly signed by Governor Stratton. Gen- 
eral Berrigan, I salute you for the grand help 
you gave to the people of this community, 
who have been fighting all these years to get 
something done for the waterways. 

I could talk about a number of othér ex- 
periences that I have had with our guest. 
Those I have related are just two examples 
of the great. fortune the people of our com- 
munity have had in obtaining the leadership 
and the patient cooperation that this man 
has displayed, trying to solve the intricate 
problems we have had here in Chicago. Per- 
haps this could be best summed up with the 
statement that at long last we had found a 
leader who not only understood the many 
problems confronting us—because he had 
devoted hours and days and weeks to a study 
of those problems—but most of all we found 
a man who inspired confidence in the highest 
degree. 

Those of us who aren't directly connected 
with the Corps of Engineers, those of us who 
have stood, as it were, on the sidelines, and 
over the years have tried to stir up some 
enthusiasm to get the things done—because 
we felt primarily it was a crime to have that 
advantage given to this area by nature, and 
not have enough sense to make use of it, 
those of us who recognized what a tremen- 
dous factor the completed Cal-Sag Channel 
will be in 


quietly and without fanfare, who has fitted 
right into the team, as if he belonged upon 
it all the days of his life, within short order 
after his arrival in Chicago. It demonstrated 
to us that he not only has the academic skills 
of a top-flight engineer, but he has the will- 
ingness to work with people. He has the 
ambition to see something performed, to see 
a job done. 

It is that kind of men, God knows, that 


- vision is made for the retention of an engi- 
to learning the problems, and how to conquer 
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and coordinator on public-works Planning 
He said—and you may have seen it in th. 
papers last Saturday or Sunday: “Pyp)ic 
works problems are among the major one; 
involved in the complexities arising from 
overlapping jurisdictions within the metro. 
politan areas; the tremendous and growing 
need for public works exists throughout the 
country.” He urged that comprehensive anq 
long-range planning for public works shoiq 
be undertaken by the governmental body 
closest to the people, to the maximum ab). 
ity of local governments to finance them. 
From the standpoint of taxpayers who pay 
for these things, they ought to be delighteg 
to have somebody working at this job who 
gets it done. General Bragdon quoted De. 
partment of Commerce figures of 1954 show. 
ing the estimated requirements of State ang 
local public works at $204 billion, and went 
on to say: “If we had decided to catch up 
in 10 years, from the standpoint of State 
and local governments, they would have to 
be spending more than $20 billion a year 
on new public works. Actually, the current 
rate is far short of this.” I have quoted that 
to you to give you some idea of the overa)! 
importance of the kind of things with which 
General Berrigan has been engaged. 

The production and provision of public 
works to take care of the tremendously in- 
demands of a population which is 


too much—certainly not too 
long—if I make this comment: Those of us 
who are interested in public service cannot 
help but run head on into a situation that 
gives us a great deal of concern. All of us, 
of course, are interested in and have approved 
plans that permit one who has spent years of 
his life doing a good job to look forward to 
security when the time comes that he is no 
longer able to carry his full share of the 
load. ‘ 
What I have to say here could not possibly 
be interpreted as a diatribe against pension 
plans and retirement plans, and that sort of 
thing, but I become concerned, and I become 
confused, when I see plans that require man- 
datory retirement of men in the full fiush 
of their youth, at the age of 50, 51, or 52 
years, who, by reason of our Federal laws 
our Army personnel, are required 

to step down under a mandatory retirement 
system that takes out of circulation these 
men right at the peak of their performance. 
To.my mind, that is one of the crying shames 
of the age—the fact that that sort of thing 
should be tolerated. 
A man who has the opportunity to spend 30 
years in the active practice of his profes- 
sion—I am ly of engi- 
neers now—I talk about that because they 
certainly suffer most of all under this in- 
equitable system. Why, my friends, there 
is a provision under this compulsory retire- 
ment system that permits 10 percent of vet- 
erinarians to be retained. Somebody told me 
that the Army had been mechanized, and 
therefore, cedtainly I would be justified in 
role of veterinarians would 
in importance to what 

it was at the time this law was passed. Yet, 
there is a provision for the retention of 10 
percent of the veterinarians, doctors, chap- 
lains, Whose importance I won’t minimize—or 
other medical services. But, no such pro- 


neer who has devoted 30 years of his life 


which lie within his province. 
it is time that something be 

effect a cure of that situa- 
thing, not only to the 
paid for the development 
of that man, but it is a 
to the man himself. At the age 
years, he finds himself forcibly 
rom the service at.a time when he 
not being sought by industry because he 
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great expectations, and who, with the guid- 
ance and encouragement of all the people 
from whom they strive will also have the 
courage, the persistence, the wisdom, and 
the patience to transform those expectations 
into reality.” 

That ladies and gentlemen, is the kind of 
man Gen. Paul Berrigan has shown himself 
to be since the day he arrived in our midst. 





Alabama Looks at Its Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp last week an article 
calling attention to the eighth annual ob- 
servance of “Alabama Industry Days.” 

This Statewide observance from April 
28 through May 4 put Alabama's indus- 
trial might on exhibit. It also afforded 
ample opportunity to review Alabama’s 
rapid industrialization and the numerous 
economic advances which have resulted 


_in recent years. - 


Expanding industry has revitalized our 
State’s entire economy. 
Alabama is fast becoming more urban 


_than rural. But just as drought and in- 


sects once adversely affected the State’s 
economy when it was based entirely on 
agriculture, other factors now some- 
times cause changes in our industrial 
economy. However, our economy as a 
whole is now well balanced between ag- 
riculture and industry. In fact, industry 
itself is logically diversified in our State. 

Alabama’s present economy, therefore, 
is basically healthy and stable. 

As an honest and forthright appraisal 
of our cyrrent economic condition, under 
leave heretofore granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Birming- 
ham News, one of the South’s greatest 
newspapers, entitled “Alabama Looks at 
Its Industry.” ‘The editorial appeared 
in the News on April 30, 1957: 

ALABAMA LOOKS THIS WEEK aT ITs INDUSTRY 

This week, April 28 through May 4, 
is being observed again throughout the State 


of Commerce, this annual event is designed 
to help bring to all of our people a fuller 
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while 1957 will not be as good a year as 
1956 in terms of profits, the volume of busi- 
ness will hold up satisfactorily. 

Last year several of the State’s major 
industries, notably steel, textiles and lumber, 
were beset with strikes and other temporary 
troubles, but even so total industrial activ- 
ity, according to the University Bureau of 
Business Research, advanced over the pre- 
vious year. Substantial gains, the bureau 
reported recently in its annual business sur- 
vey, were made by many smaller but often 
faster-growing industrial lines. Impressive 
growth and vigor were shown by such indus- 
tries as chemicals, aluminum, cement, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, ship- 
building, and paper, pulp, and paperboard. ° 

The rate of economic development varies 
in different years, but there are good rea- 
sons sustaining the belief that Alabama's 
industrial growth is continuing at a healthy 
pace. Our citizens will find much that is 
encouraging and gratifying in surveying the 
State’s industrial scene during Alabama In- 
dustry Days. 





Wilkesboro Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J, SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker; under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial taken from the Winston-Salem 
Journal, May 2, 1957: 

THE WILKESBORO DAM 


The new Army Corps of Engineers’ report 
strongly recommending the Wilkesboro Dam 
plan for flood control on the Yadkin River 
should be approved by Congress. This would 
clear the way for action on an urgently 
needed flood control program in the upper 
Yadkin Basin which has been too long 
delayed. 

The Wilkesboro project has been opposed 
by landowners having property in Wilkes and 
Caldwell Counties above the proposed dam 
site. They say it would inundate their land. 
The Corps’ report takes cognizance of this 
opposition and says the dam now proposed 
has been designed to prevent any such inun- 
dation. Then the report compares the 
Wilkesboro Dam project with three alternate 
Plans embracing multiple dams on tribu- 
taries to show that these projects are not eco- 
nomically feasible, because of high costs, and 
that they would provide less flood control and 
water resources benefits. The Wilkesboro 
project would cost much less, cover less 
ground, provide more benefits, be construct- 
ed much quicker, and cost less to operate 
and maintain. 

The report re-emphasizes the urgent need 
for effective flood control in the Yadkin Val- 
ley. It shows that the annual average dam- 
age from floodwaters in the upper Yadkin 
Basin is $313,000. Industrial and commer- 
cial properties in the area subject to flooding 
exceeds $15 million, with a total employment 
of approximateley 2,000. The flood stage on 
the Wilkesboro gage is 12 feet, and from 1899 
to 1955, this flood stage was equaled or ex- 
ceeded in 6 years out of every 7. In the dis- 
astrous floods of 1940 the Wilkesboro gage 
reached 36.7 feet. Flood damage that year 
ran into the millions. 

It seems obvious even to those not versed 
in hydraulic engineering that, in times of 
heavy rainfall in the mountainous terrain of 
Wilkes and Caldwell, the rapid and volumin- 
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ous flow of rain water down the hills of the 
Yadkin Valley could not be controlled by a 
few catch-basin dams on tributary streams. 
At such times much floodwater runs directly 
into the river. Small dams might well fit 
inte an overall flood-control program, but 
some larger dams on the main river are 
essential for adequate regulation of stream 
flow. 

The plan of the Army engineers is based on 
years of study. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which aided in a limited degree in the 
resurvey upon which the present corps report 
is based, says it neither agrees nor 
with the report findings. But an SCS study 
made in 1941 indicates that the small mul- 
tiple dam plan would not afford adequate 
flood control for the valley. 

Congress should accept the Wilkesboro 
Dam project as an important first step in 
the development of a comprehensive flood 
control, stream regulation, and water con- 
servation program for the whole Yadkin 
Basin. In so doing it will prepare the way 
for the evolution of a State-Federal water 
control and use program which will protect 
not merely the interests of a few landown- 
ers in the valley, but the interests of all the 
1,250,000 people who live in and near the 
Yadkin Basin in North Carolina. 





Disabled American Veterans Oppose Vet- 
erans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 
6659, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by the director of legis- 
lation of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans expressing opposition to the veter- 
ans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. In this let- 
ter, the Disabled American Veterans has 
expressed opposition to the transfer of 
any part of the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram from the Veterans’ Administration 
to other agencies. The Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans is also opposed to using the 
trust fund of the national service life 
insurance program for the purchase of 
housing loans. The Disabled American 
Veterans’ letter follows: 

D1IsaBLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Our E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. TeaGue: Your letter dated 
April 9, 1957, addressed to National Com- 
mander Joseph F. Burke, enclosing a copy 
of H. R. 6659 and requesting an expression 
of the views of this organization relative to 
the portion of the bill which affects the vet- 
erans’ housing program, has been carefully 
considered. 

Commander Burke is now in the Far West 
on official business and while he has not been 
consulted on the latest development in the 
matter of proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject of housing for veterans I know from 
previous discussions with him and based on 
my knowledge of organization policy that I 
can speak for the commander on this im- 
portant topic. 

The Disabled American Veterans is op- 
posed to H. R. 6659 and its provisions af- 
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fecting veterans and their families and we 
cannot help but feel that the Banking and 
Currency . ttee has some- 
what upon) the jurisdictional prerogatives of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in this 
matter. It seems to us that such a tendency, 
if followed to any notable extent by various 
congressional committees, could bring about 
a condition bordering ow legislative chaos 
which would certainly not be to the advan- 
tage of veterandom. In other words, the 
DAV believes that your committee has and 
should be permitted tod retain jurisdiction 
over proposed legislation affecting veterans 
and their dependents. This organization 
is opposed to raising the interest rate or at- 
taining such result by indirection, opposed to 
using any part of the NSLI fund for housing 
leans or other extraneous purposes, and we 
are flatly against any move that would 
transfer functions of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to other agencies. Attached for 
your ready references are copies of my letter 
to you dated April 5, 1957, and my wire to 
Chairman Brent Spence of April 2, 1957. 
Sincerely yours, 
OMER W. CLARK, 
National Director of Legislation. 





Thomas E. Murray, Member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would call 
to the attention of Members of the House 


York Journal-American of Thursday, 
May 2, in which the publishers of that 
great newspaper express the hope that 
the President will reappoint Thomas E. 
Murray as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The editorial very wisely points out 
that “the members of this Commission, 
important as it is to our national se- 
curity, should be men of the highest 
integrity, intellectual courage, and spe- 
cialized knowledge.” 

The editorial refers to a letter which 
10 members of the joint congressional 





of Mr. Murray. 
as I have already done 


tion on the joint committee follow 
program most closely, we believe, as the 
Journal-Am*rican editorial states, that 
it is “in the interests of the common 


good to have on the Atomic Energy Com- - 


his work on the Commission. His efforts 
have always been directed toward what 
he believed to be-for the good of his 
country. 3 
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I certainly join the Journal-Americ,, 
in expressing the hope that the Presiden; 
will reappoint Mr. Murray. 

The editorial to which I refer fol)oys. 

THomas E, MuRRay 

The Atomic Energy Commission is q sue 
premely important agency. This being g 
its members should be men of the highes: 
integrity, intellectual courage, and speci,). 
ized knowledge to direct this Nation's nuciea, 
development both for security in war and 
its uses in peace. 

In our opinion Thomas E. Murray fulfills 
all these conditions. 

Nor are we alone in that belief. 

A letter has just been made public urging 
President Eisenhower to reappoint Commis. 
sioner Murray, whose term expires June 39, 
The letter was signed by all 10 Democrat;, 
members of the Joint Congressional Atom: 
Energy Committee and 1 Republican, Repre. 
sentative James T. Patrerson, of Connecticut, 
We think it reflects the views of many 
Americans. 

There is a growing feeling in Washigton 
that Commissioner Murray will not be reap. 
pointed. The reasons for that opinion seen 
to be that he is a Democrat, that he is, 
holdover from the Truman administration, 
that he has become known as a dissenter an 
sometimes has opposed the policies of the 
present administration, 

None of these reasons is valid. 

As the letter signed by the Atomic Energy 
committeemen points out, Mr. Murray has 
never permitted political considerations to 
get im the way of “the common good of the 
United States.” 

His dissenting has always been in the 
direction of what he believes the common 
good to be. 

In this connection we offer an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of April 18, 
this year. Mr. Murray was credited by Rep- 
resentatives JoHN W. MCCORMACK, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Cuer HOLmrie.p, of California, 
as having been largely responsible for the 
development of the small A-weapons pro- 
gram, to which majority opinion was at first 
skeptical or indifferent. 

We have not always been in agreement with 
Mr. Murray’s views, nor have the Congress- 
men who support his reappointment. But 
we would like to ask: Is it not in the interest 
of the common good to have on the Atomic 
Energy Commission a man of his experience, 
brilliance, and honesty? Is not dissent by 
such a man often of more value than acquie- 
scence? 

It is our hope the prevailing feeling in 
Washington is wrong. It is our hope the 
President will reappoint Mr. Murray. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the Military 
District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Military District of Wash- 
ington, United States Army, observed its 
15th anniversary. Because of the holi- 
day, the district is celebrating the anni- 
versary today. 
is fitting and appropriate at this 
for this House to recognize the 


which the Military District of Washins- 


ton has achieved over the past 15 yeals. 
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aithough small in area, the district is 
Je for many vitally important 
and ceremo- 


primarily 
the extensive needs of the Department of 


ing within the district should be thanked 
on this occasion for the faithful per- 


formance of their duties which have 
contributed greatly to the success of the 






command. 
The installations within the command 
have demon their interest in local 


sertion in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
MDW To CELEBRATE _ ANNIVERSARY 
May 


The Military District of Washington 
(MDW) will observe its 15th anniversary on 
May 5. Organized under that designation 
in 1942, it was established solely to meet the 
needs of the Nation’s Capital. Before com- 


ing into being 15 years ago several other 
time to time but 


from 
scope and authority. 


‘ 
5 
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Today, MDW as is commonly known, 
has two specific functions: 
To provide a well and respon- 


of the Capital in the 


; 
i: 
es 
: 


in building T-7 at 

(a 5-minute walk from 
Washington Airport), MDW in- 
: Arlington. 
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part, not directly concerned with these ac- 
tivities. 

Some of the more important functions, as 
far as the public and the Capital are con- 
cerned, involve the Army’s oldest regiment, 
the 3d “Old Guard” Infantry Regiment with 
headquarters at Fort Myer, and a battalion 
at Fort McNair. 

This famous regiment is the ceremronial 
honor guard for the President and as such 
leads the inaugural parades. The 3d also 
participates in receptions for foreign digni- 
taries visiting Washington. Arrangements 
for arrivals and departures, which involve 
split-second timing, security measures, and 
traffic control—all rest on MDW. 

One of the most impressive duties which 
soldiers of the 3d Infantry perform is the 
constant vigil at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Here specially selected men pace 
before the tomb night and day, rain or shine, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

Tens of thousands every year witness the 
changing of the guard at the tomb which oc- 
curs every hour on the hour. 

The 3d is also responsible for honor guards 
in military funerals held at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, the burial place of the Na- 
tion’s heroes. 

The United States Army Band—one of the 
country’s outstanding military bands—makes 
it headquarters at Fort Meyer as does the 
newly created United States Army Chorus. 
MDW is responsible for the activities of both 


ups. 
OuDW. through its Headquarters Command- 
ant, administers the vast complex operation 
of the world’s largest office building—the 
Pentagon. It supervises the internal se- 
curity guard forces of this and seven other 
defense building in the Washington area. 

It also provides support for the capital’s 
antiaircraft defense groups, the Army Map 
Service, the Army Command and Manage- 
ment School, the White House Motor Pool, 
and the White House Communications Cen- 
ter which receives and transmits information 
of the greatest importance to this country 
and the free world. 

Under MDW control is the Third Transpor- 
tation Co. (helicopter) stationed at Davison 
United States Army Airfield, adjoining Fort 
Belvoir. The Army aircraft at Davison range 
from small to large helicopters, from L-19 
fixed-wing planes to multiengine Army 
planes. 

Despite these many and varied functions, 
the Military District of Washington exists 
primarily to met Washington’s defense needs. 
This is symbolized by its patch—the Wash- 
ington Monument crossed by a large two- 
handed sword, an emblem of protection. 

In the field of community relations, MDW 
has during the past year participated in a 
variety of programs aimed at bringing the 
Army and the public closer toegther for the 
betterment of mutual understanding. 

Sunday ceremony parades, initiated by this 
headquarters to honor deserving national or- 
ganizations, openéd the summer season on 
April 15. The honored tion was the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, an 
organization with a membership of 182,000. 
A citation was preserited to the DAR by the 
commanding general, MDW, honoring the 
society’s high patriotic aims and achieve- 
ments. 


On April 18 the second in the series, honor- - 


ing 4 Congressmen, veterans of World War II, 
was staged before a distinguished assemblage, 
including some 100 Members of the Senate 
and House. Secretary of Army Brucker high- 
lighted the ceremony with the presentation 
of the Bronze Star Medals to the Congress- 
men veterans. 

On May 6, 18,000 Girl Scouts were present 
at Fort Myer on the occasion of MDW’s sa- 
lute to their organization. 

More than 60 nations were represented on 
June 3 when the Military District of Wash- 
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ington honored the military attachés of all 
embassies in Washington. Approximately 
130 military attachés, their families, other 
embassy personnel and the general public 
attended. 

On June 10, Eric Johnston, representing 
the motion-picture industry, received the sa- 
lute of the troops in a parade honoring the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

Organizations so honored at the 3d In- 
fantry Regiment’s Sunday parades for the 
1956 season are as follows: 

April 15, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

April 18, congressional award ceremony. 

April 22, Inter-American Defense Board. 

April 23, National Security Training Com- 
mission. 

April 29, normal retirement. 

May 6, Girl Scouts of America. 

May 13, award of DSC. 

May 27, normal retirement. 

June 3, military attachés. 

June 10, Motion Picture Association of 
America. 

June 17, 4-H Clubs. 

June 24, general officers retirement. 

July 1, Armed Services Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 

July 15, Legion of Valor. 

July 22, American Legion Boys Nation. 

July 29, Chaplains Corps. 

July 31, general officers retirement. 

August 5, Kiwanis. 

August 12, battalion retreat parade. 

August 19, normal retirement. 

August 26, regimental retreat parade. 

The above ceremonies were in addition to 
routine retirement parades, both at Forts 
Meyer and McNair. In connection with re- 
tirement ceremonies, the most notable was 
the retirement of General Gruenther at Fort 
MeNair. It is believed these parades admir- 
ably serve in fulfilling community relations 
objectives in a most effective way. 


FORT CHURCHILL 


Easily the highlight of the period was the 
International Geophysical Year rocketry 
project at Fort Churchill which ran through 
October and November. Approximately 230 
visitors from all parts of the United States 
visited the rocket-launching site each day 
from August 13 to August 20. An officer was 
appointed to tell the visitors of the diffi- 
culties encountered during construction of 
the rocket site. Also, an officer from the 
IGY project talked to the visitors, telling 
them what the scientists hope to gain from 
the rocketry program. This program was 
established so that Fort Churchill could show, 
at least to a small portion of the American 
public, what the United States Army is doing 
away from the United States. 


SPEAKERS 


In line with the Chief of Staff’s desire 
for maximum emphasis on “selling the 
Army” through the medium of officers quali- 
fied to speak before the public on the Army's 
programs, problems, and achievements, let- 
ters were sent to more than 40 representa- 
tive civic, patriotic, professional and lunch- 
eon organizations in the Washington 
Metropolitan area, informing them of the 
availability of qualified speakers and 
the loan of selected Army films obtainable 
from MDW headquarters. As a result of 
these 40 queries, 37 speaking engagements 
were booked. 

The most popular of the films loaned to 
various organizations were the “Nike Guards 
the Nation’s Capital,” “Diary of a Sergeant,” 
“Guided Missiles,” and “Military Use of Heli- 
copters.” 

In. addition to performing the normal 
duties required of any military headquarters, 
MDW provided full military honors for 2,267 
funerals; 65 VIP arrivals and departures, 115 
wreath-laying ceremonies; and 420 miscel- 
laneous public events and ceremonies in 1956. 
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Address by Hon. John W. McCormack at 
the Democratic Banquet, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], delivered an outstanding address 
at the Democratic banquet held at the 
National Guard Armory here in Wash- 
ington last Saturday evening. In this 
address Mr. McCormack outlined forci- 
bly and succinctly the real political 
issues of the day and he demonstrated 
by concrete examples the total lack of 
unity in the ranks of the Republican 
Party. 

The full text of this fine speech fol- 
lows: 

We are honored and so glad to have with 
us this evening a great Democrat, a fight- 
ing Democrat, a man who steered our ship 
of state with vision, with firmness, with 
courage, @ man who will go down in history 
as one of the great Americans of all times, 
our valued friend, former President Harry 
S. Truman. 

Harry S. Truman assumed the grave re- 
sponsibility of Chief Executive of our coun- 
try, and the leader of the Free World on 
the death of another great American—the 
immortal Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, gave to our country the leader- 
ship of hope and confidence that rehabil- 
itated our country economically, politically 
and idealistically, from the depths of despair 
of the greatest depression of all times. 

He also gave to our country the vision that 
saw and thwarted the evil designs of Hitler 
and nazism. He gave to the country and to 
the world the leadership that brought about 
victory in World War II. 

The Democratic Party can point with justi- 
fiable pride to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and his great contributions in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

Upon his death, Harry S. Truman assumed 
the office of President, and was elected in his 
own right in 1948 after one of the most 
amazing and spectacular campaigns in the 
political history of America, 

During his service, the world faced with 
the menace of atheistic communism, Harry 
S. Truman met and faced the problems of 
his period of service in stopping and con- 
taining communism, in building America 
internally, and with a vision and courage 
that marks him as one of the greatest Amer- 
icans of all times. 

The world knew that while he was Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman made his own de- 
cisions. The Communist and non-Com- 
munist world knew that when he made a 
decision, Harry S. Truman meant it. 

There was no shifting from day to day 
or -week to week on his part in the foreign 
policy of our country. He was firm without 
bullying. He was definite, cOnsistent, 
courageous in his leadership, and in the 
making of policy in our national interest and 
in the carrying out of that policy. 

During his service as President, the one 
man in the world that the evil-minded men 
in the Kremlin respected because they feared 
him, was Harry S. Truman. 

Like Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
Party can point with justifiable pride to 
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Harry S. Truman, the courageous President. 

And Wednesday next, May 8, is his birth- 
day anniversary. 

I know I express your sentiments and those 
of millions of others in extending our con- 
gratulations to President Truman and in 
wishing him and Mrs. Truman many, many 
more years of continued happiness. 

There are countless millions of Americans 
who wish we had Harry S. Truman, or one 
like him, in the White House today. 

The 1956 campaign made political history 
in America. The political phenomenon was 
the election of a Republican President and 
a Democratic Congress. ri 

Our candidate for President, Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, made a great campaign, a coura- 
geous one, based on intellectual honesty. 
He avoided no issue. He stated his position 
clearly. He stuck by his position despite 
the political distortion of his views by the 
Republican campaigners. His intellectual 
honesty in discussing issues that others 
would avoid was an education to the Ameri- 
can people of a beneficial nature. For exam- 
ple, his courage in stating his position on 
the indescribably destructive nuclear bombs, 
which position was distorted for votes by 
the opposition, was an illustration of the 
statesmanlike manner in which he conducted 
his cam ‘ 

While he failed of election, he emerged 
therefrom the real victor, enjoying the re- 
spect and confidence of the American people. 

For we now see his views, so courageously 
stated, deliberately distorted during the cam- 
paign by the Republican high command, are 
now being adopted by the present adminis- 
tration as the policy of our Government. 

On a straight political level between the 
2 great political parties, the results of the 
1956 campaign show that the people prefer 
= Democratic Party over our political oppo- 

on. 

We can look forward with confidence to a 


plete victory in 1960 with the election of a 
Democratic President. There are definite 
signs why we can make that forecast. With 


in the field of foreign affairs and for our best 
interest in the field of damestic affairs. 

With Democratic . ts of recent 
past—the Republican 
control of Congress, was a mere party of 
blind opposition. 


tively supporting when in agreement, and 
constructively opposing when in disagree- 
ment. 

The people are aware of this leadership and 


business and those favor tight money 
conditions are the and actual forces 
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is splitting into bitter groups and factions 
incapable of giving the country responsible 
leadership so necessary in this trying periog 

It is plain now that the old guarad anq the 
Republican isolationists are no longer hiber. 
nating—they are no longer undergroung 
It is also evident that a bitter fight for cop, 
trol of the Republican Party machinery with 
a view to the next Republican Nationa] Con. 
vention is going on and that the -evidenceg 
skirmishes of today will become the bitter 
battles of tomorrow, and this is most unfor. 
tunate at a time when national unity j 
vitally important. 

As the people more and more realize thi 
fact—appreciating that with such sharp «qj. 
vision there cannot be responsible leadership 
in the Republican Party—and that tn. 
Democratic Party is giving responsible Jeaq. 
ership, they will more and more turn to the 
Democratic Party as the party of responsibie 
leadership and action. 

For the Democratic Party is more organj. 
cally- united today than it has been for 
years—and that organic unity will grow ang 
grow between now and the elections of 1953 
and later—the presidential election of 1969, 

In connection with this we must encovr. 
age in every way possible the organization 
work on the precinct level, the building up 
of all elements of the party, and particularly 
the building up of the women’s organization, 
and, of vital importance, the building up of 
the Young Democratic organization and the 
attraction to dur party of the youth o 
America. é' 

On the question of the split in the Repub. 
lican Party and its inability to function and 
serve the péople in a responsible manner, 
pertinent and powerful evidence exists in 
support of the same. 

For the rolicall records of the House for 
this session to date shows that the Republi- 
can Members of Congress are not supporting 
the recommendations of the President of the 
United States, the leader of their party. 

It is very evident from a number of roll- 
calls in the House of Representatives that 
on recommendations made by the President, 
the great majority of his party are voting 
against him. In other words, the President 
goes one way—and the majority of his party 
in Congress goes the other way. 

On April 4, 1957, rollcall No. 38 shows 
$204,000 was stricken from The budget esti- 
mate of the President in relation of the Office 
of Solicitor in the Department of Labor. 
This amount was necessary to carry out 
organic legislation of a beneficial nature. 
On that vote 241 Members voted in favor of 
the reduction and 171 against it. A break- 
down of this rollcall shows that that 88 
Democrats voted for the reduction and 129 
Democrats against it. On the other hand, 
153 Republicans voted for the reduction and 
only 42 against it. A vote against the re- 
duction was a vote to support the budget 
estimate of the President. 

On the same day, rolicall No. 40 was 4 
vote on reducing the President’s budget esti- 
mate by $136,000 in connection with carry- 
ing out laws relating to veterans’ reem- 
ployment rights. That motion to reduce 
-was defeated by a vote of 275 to 137, but 
the rollcall vote is very interesting on the 
Republican support in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the recommendation of their 
leader. For the rollcall yote saw that only 30 
Democrats voted for the reduction and 187 
against. On the other hand, 107 Republi 
cans voted for the reduction and 88 against. 

On the same day there was another rol!call 
“vote, No. 41, involving a reduction of $442,000 
‘from the President’s budget estimate for the 
Bureau of Employment Security. That re 
duction carried by a vote of 214 to 205. The 
rolicall breakdown shows that 72 Democrats 

“voted for the reduction and 150 Democrats 
voted against it. On the other hand, !4 
Republicans voted for the reduction and 
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against. 

On rolicall No. 46, which was a motion to 
reduce by $%1,000 the appropriation for the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, 













tant activity. This motion carried by a vote 
of 214 to 205. The breakdown shows 72 Dem- 
ocrats voted for the reduction, and 150 Demo- 
crats voted against it. It shows that 142 Re- 
publicans voted for the reduction and only 


55 against it. 

Rolicall No. 49 was a motion to reduce in 
the sum of $1,482,000 appropriations for the 
Office of Education. If this had carried, ap- 
propriations in connection with the retarded 
and exceptional children of our country 
This motion to 
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portant rollcall 150 Republicans voted for 
and against their party lead- 
recommendation, and only 45 Republi- 
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t—that the Republicans in Congress are 
not su, ng their party leader, who is the 
President of United States, and that the 
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to fight for his budget recommendations, I 
might suggest that what the President 
should do, based upon actual roll call 
records, is to try and gain control of his 
own party in Congress, and to stop members 
of his own cabinet from rebelling against 
him. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
Republicans under the leadership of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, and the 
President remaining silent when he should 
have acted, that they thought they were 
politically smart. The trap was set for the 
Democrats in the President’s budget but it 
has closed the teeth on the Republicans. 

They were just too smart for their own 


good. 

The leader of the Republican Party, as 
President, realizes that he must now go to 
the people in an effort to prevent a too sharp 
reduction in his budget recommendation and 
particularly in the field of foreign assistance. 
As political leader he let things drift; now as 
President he belatedly realizes that the 
situation has gotten beyond his control and 
he must fight to try to get back control of 
the situation. 

But the roll call votes in the House of 
Representatives clearly show that the fight 
is in his own party, starting with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George Humphrey. It 
will be interesting to see how successful the 
President will be in having his party in the 
Congress follow him. 

The country is witnessing a President 
deserted by the great majority of his own 
party in the Congress. The country is watch- 
ing the spectacle of this desertion by his own 
party at the outset of the President’s second 
term, with the rebellion in his own party 
started by his own Secretary of Treasury. 
If any member of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
or Harry S. Truman’s cabinet had done that, 
they would not have long remained a mem- 
ber of their cabinets. 

It is fortunate that the country has a 
Democratic Congress at this time. . 


So, with the constructive action of the 
Democratic Party—coupled with the fueding 
and the lack of unity: in the Republican 
Party—and with the fact that despite a 
Republican President the people can only 
look to the Democratic Party for responsible 
leadcrship—the prediction can be made with 
cont.dence of a great Democratic victory in 
19543—and a complete victory with the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President in 1960. 





Anthracite Week Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following proclamation by 
Mayor Luther M. Kniffen, of Wilkes- 
Barre declaring the week: of May 6 





through 11 to be set aside as Anthracite - 


Week: 
ANTHRACITE WEEK PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the continuing welfare of this 
area depends upon the production of anthra- 
cite; and . 

Whereas greater Wilkes-Barre proudly con- 
tinues its status as the anthracite capital 
of the world; and 

Whereas high anthracite payrolls and high 
anthracite tonnage figures reflect the success 
of the community; and 
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Whereas anth¥acite is a clean, economical, 
and efficient fuel; Now, therefore, 

I, Luther M. KEniffen, mayor of the city of 
Wilkes-Barre do declare the week of May 
6 through 11 to be set aside as Anthracite 
Week, and I call upon the community to 
refiect the benefits of the anthracite industry 
which accrue to themselves individually and 
to the community collectively, and wherever 
possible and expedient to buy, burn, and 
boost anthracite. 

LutTHer M. KNIFFEN, Mayor. 





American Legion Opposes Veterans’ Pro- 
visions of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 6659, reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and titled 
“The Housing Act of 1957,” creates a vet- 
erans’ housing program in FHA. It con- 
tains several amendments to the vet- 
erans’ housing program under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 
6659 also proposes to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act and use a part 
of the reserve fund of the national serv- 
ice life insurance program for investment 
in FHA veterans’ preference 5 percent 
loans. The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act is under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. The Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee considered and 
rejected the proposals to use a portion of 
the national service life insurance fund 
for purchase of veterans’ home mort- 
gages early in the session. 

The American Legion has expressed its 
opposition to the veterans’ provisions of 
H.R. 6659. The position of the American 
Legion is outlined in the following letter 
which I have received: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
April 9, 1957. 
Hon. Outn E. TEaGve, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The American 
Legion is deeply concerned over H. R. 6659, 
introduced on April 4, 1957, by Congressman 
SPENCE, after having been reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. As 
you know, this act would be known as the 
Housing Act of 1957. 

I realize this bill was not reported by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, but I re- 
spectfully submit that the provisions of the 
bill, if enacted, will alter, change, or affect the 
veterans’ housing program created by legis- 
lation over which your committee has juris- 
diction. 

The American Legion opposes any transfer 
of a veterans’ program from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. We believe also that all vet- 
erans would object to national service life 
insurance funds being used to underwrite or 
subsidize either VA or FHA programs at a 5 
percent interest rate when their own program 
was turned down for a 5 percent interest rate. 
This could hardly be considered as consistent. 
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We realize this bill will not €¢ome before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, but we 
do urgently request your help in protecting 
the Veterans’ Administration program when 
H. R. 6659 is considered on the floor of the 
House. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
can extend to my request and with warm 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. C. “Dan” DanrEt, 


Food for Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, a young con- 
stitutent of mine wrote to me recently 
about a problem which is plaguing a good 
many adult minds today—the question 
of continuing United States economic aid 
to other countries. Because Mary’s 
question, in varying forms, is repeated 
so frequently in my daily mail, I am pub- 
lishing my answer to her letter, feeling 
that it may be of general interest and 
may serve to offset some of the misinfor- 
mation being circulated as the House 
prepares to take up the President’s for- 
eign aid program. Here is what I wrote 
to Mary: 

Dear Mary: It is certainly nice to have a 
letter from you and I shall do my best to 
answer the question you asked me. You 
would like to know why it is that this won- 
derful country of ours helps other countries 
by giving them food for their poor people 
when we ourselves in the United States need 
food as much as the other countries do. 

Well, Mary, I think I can guess at what 
has prompted you to ask this question. You 
are probably thinking that the United States 
should first take care of its own needy be- 
fore caring for those of.other lands. But 
this, my dear, is exactly what your country 
has done. . 

First, let me explain that we in the United 
States are blessed with an overabundance 
of food, more than we can ever possibly hope 
to consume. Across the Nation, our store- 
houses are fairly bursting with wheat and 
other grains, with butter, meat and pork 
products, and with a great many other food 
commodities that can be preserved and 
stored. These are what you hear referred to 
as our “surplus foods.” 

It is these surpluses—for which we have 
no domestic markets big enough to exhaust 
them—that force down the prices our farm- 
ers receive for what they raise and this 
creates hard times for our farm families. So 
then, you might ask, why don’t we just sell 
these surpluses to the foreign countries and 
let them feed their own people? 

The chief answer to this is that these na- 
tions do not have United States dollars to 
pay for the foodstuffs they might wish to 
buy, while our American producers are un- 
willing to accept other nations’ currency 
because it has no purchasing power in this 
country. In other words, you could not 
spend this foreign money at the corner store 
as you would our own nickels, dimes, and 
quarters. 

So to help our own farmers to receive bet- 
ter prices for their products; to have this 
surplus food serve a useful instead 
of going to waste and having to be destroyed; 
to aid the hungry people of many lands, in- 
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tempted to turn when they are desperate 
and starving; to accomplish all these good 
things, your Congress, a few years ago, set 
up what is called the surplus food-distribu- 
tion -program. s 

This authorizes the President of 
the United States, at his discretion, to use 
our surpluses to relieve hunger wherever it 
exists in the world. 

But your Congress did not stop here, Mary. 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that it didn’t Just begin here. Because Con- 
gress first provided that the wants of our own 
people must be met before any food is sent 
abroad. 

That is why we have, today, a school-lunch 
program in every one of our 48 States—a pro- 


welfare agencies are able to distribute tons 
and tons of free food annually to our own 
needy. 

It might surprise you to know that just 
in the first 9 months of this fiscai year, from 
July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957, West Vir- 
ginia has received 5,800,000 pounds of sur- 
plus food for its school-lunch program; 
2,900,000 pounds have been consumed in our 
State charitable institutions; and 22,900,000 


find out the facts for ourselves. 

This great Nation of ours does, indeed, 
hold out a helping hand to hungry people 
other lands—as I am sure you are proud and 
happy to have your country do. But let us 
never forget that at the same time that we 
give this aid to others, we are also serving 


that democracy really works for all people. 
That is what I have written to Mary, 


since the end of World War II. 
These programs have by no means been 
devoid of self-interest. They have con- 


as a free nation surrounced by hostile 
Communist satellites. 

These are the unhappy facts we must 
face as Congress takes up the foreign- 
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aid program for fiscal 1958. Nonethe. 
less, it would seem to me that a mop 
modest-aid program, accompanied by , 
sound foreign policy, wisely and temper. 
ately administered, is in order. For the 
American taxpayer cannot indefinitely 
continue to support the tremendous by. 
den of the foreign military and economi, 
aid programs we are presently carrying 

As Mary might have put it: How long 
shall we continue to help the people o; 
other countries when we need some of 
this help for ourselves? 


Customs Supervision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks | 
include a memorandum in justification 
of the proposed bill which is designed to 
prevent undue relaxation of customs 
supervision. In my extension of re- 
marks, I also include a copy of the bill 
which I have introduced. The purpose 
of this bill is to more effectively protect 
the American people against the exten- 
sive smuggling into our country that is 
being carried on. This has particular 
reference to the smuggling into our coun- 
try of narcotics, with its undermining 
effect. The passage of the bill wil! also 
have an important effect upon increased 
tariffs of our Government. In other 
words, the purpose of this bill is (1) to 
prevent smuggling; and (2) to enforce 
the tariff laws of our country. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM IN JUSTIFICATION oF FE 11 I Have 

INTRODUCED TopAY WHICH PREVEN:5 UNDUE 

RELAXATION OF CUSTOMS SUPERVISION 


The primary purpose of the amendment 
proposed is to define more clearly the scope 
of administrative discretion to provide cus- 
toms supervision of export-import activities 
which are by law subject to such supervi- 
sion. 

The need for the amendatory definition 
proposed has been made apparent by the 
way in which the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of Customs have interpreted sec- 
tion 22 of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1958. They have assumed a discretion to 
curtail essential functions which 
the law does not give. The actions taken 
thus far stand as a threat to survival of tra- 
ditional safeguards heretofore deemed man- 
datory under the law. The integrity of 
those safeguards must be restored. 

The section in question added a new pro- 
vision to the tariff laws entitled “Customs 
Supervision” (sec. 646 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, 19 U. S. C. 1646a). It was 
enacted for the specific purpose of relieving 
the Treasury from having to change existing 
practice under the marking and comparable 
provisions of the law so as to conform 
outstanding court decisions which had held 
such practices not in compliance with the 
supervision requirement. 


It was made clear by both Houses that 
the limited purpose and intent of section 
22 was to validate certain existing practices 
of which the Members of Congress had been 
informed in the course of hearings on the 
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firms existing practice. 
mutt it has been impossible, because of 


ted budget and manpower, for the Treas- 
in to conform rigidly to the laws interpreted 
by the courts as constant and spe- 
cific su of certain importing proc- 
esses. By allowing a more efficient distribu- 
tion of manpower this provision would make 
possible better supervision than is presently 

ible.” 
ra on July 9, 1953, the House Committee 
on Ways and Means reported the provision 
with the following statement (H. R. Rept. 
760 on H. R. 5877, 83d Cong., at p. 20): 

“This section ratifies and confirms existing 
practice. It does not authorize relaxation of 
any safeguards against smuggling.” 

It is certain therefore that the Members of 
Congress intended by section 22 merely to 
confirm and ratify by statute the existing 
administrative practice in providing less than 
continuous Customs supervision for certain 
types of import activities ony. It is equally 
certain that the new provision was not in- 
tended as @ partial repealer of long-standing 
statutory provisions requiring direct and im- 
mediate supervision and inspection by Cus- 
toms of those activities most likely to in- 
volve danger of smuggling and frauds upon 
the revenue. 

The foregoing definite statements of a leg- 
islative purpose to confirm existing practice, 
as disclosed by testifying “Treasury experts” 
to the Members of Congress, were made 
against a background of overt disclaimer by 
such experts of any thought of using the new 
section as authority for changes in practice 
with respect to customs supervision. More 
particularly, Treasury officials acquiesced em- 
phatically in the stated position that sec- 
tion 22 was not a blanket provision to relax 
generally the degree of supervision required 
by law in connection with customs proce- 
dures. It would operate, they insisted, only 
to preserve such intermittent supervision as 
was already practiced with respect to mark- 
ing and comparable activities which were 
directly affected by the adverse court deci- 
sions intended to be nullified by the new 
section. This appears most forcefully from 
the following colloquy on section 22 which 
occurred ig the testimony given in 1951 
hearings the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the Customs Simplification 


Act (H. R. 1535, 82d Cong., August 8, 1951) 


at pages 183, 185-187: 

“Mr. NicHots (Assistant General Counsel, 
Treasury Department). * * * The purpose 
* * * of this section is to ratify existing 
practice, and there is no immediate inten- 
tion to effect any changes in existing practice. 

* * 7 * s 


“Mr. Mitts. Mr. Nichols, in the analysis, 
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“Now, what are some of the other situa- 
tions? 

“Mr. NicHouis. Mr. Johnson will answer 
that. 

“Mr. Jounson (Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs). The only court decisions 
we have are these two particular ones, but 
the supervision situations are numerous. 

“For example, there is supervision of un- 
lading a ship, that is, the taking off of the 
goods. Now, we feel that the supervision of 
the unlading, for example, of an oil tanker 
is very different from the unlading of a 
ship carrying packaged merchandise. The 
tanker needs a preliminary inspection, and 
then occasional visits to see that the cargo 
is going off in the normal fashion; whereas, 
for a package ship a man must be there to 
inspect every sling of packages that comes 
off the ship. 

“Mr. MILLS. That is what I was getting at. 
You do not intend to relax the constant 
supervision in such a situation as the latter? 

“Mr. JoHNSON. No, sir; but we do feel that 
adequate supervision of marking is merely 
such attendance of customs officers as will 
assure that the goods that were imported 
were all actually marked. 

“Mr. Mitus. I can understand that. 

“Mr. JoHNSON. The segregation of com- 
mingled merchandise, which we talked about 
earlier, is again something that does not 
require the constant presence of a customs 
Officer. 

“Mr. Mitts. But this relaxation would not 
mean that there would not be someone con- 
stantly in supervision—let me say it as we 
say it in Arkansas—of the unloading of a 
ship, where there are many and divers pack- 
ages and items involved? You_ would still 
have constant supervision there? 

“Mr. JOHNson. Yes. And may I state, sir, 
that this does not propose any actual re- 
laxation at all. It merely requests confirma- 
tion of the practice that has always existed, 
and which has been disapproved by the court 
in these two cases. 

= - = s * . 

“Mr. NicHois. * * * I wanted to say, to 
clarify the question of changing existing 
practices, that we have no plan in mind to 
change existing practice with respect to the 
supervision required with respect to the 
marking requirements, or any other require- 
ments. Obviously, we cannot see into the 
future and be sure that commercial prac- 
tices will always remain the same, or, for that 
matter, that the legal requirements that we 
are enforcing in connection With this super- 
vision will always remain the same. 

“Mr. Mitus. Let me ask you a question 
right on this point, that I have been inter- 
ested in for a long time. 

“When shipments come from a country 
that engages in the legal traffic of opium and 
dope, and other items that are illegal in the 
United States, do you very carefully scru- 
tinize the unloading and contents of such 
packages as may be on the ship from those 
countries? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. We have a little informal 
terminology, in which we designate certain 
ships as ‘hot’ ships, and others just go with- 
out that designation. 


* * * = . 


“Mr. Mitus. And this section of the bill 
would not mean any relaxation or any letup 
in close supervision in those kinds of cases? 

“Mr. JoHNsON. This has absolutely no re- 
lationship to enforcement work. 

“Mr. Mitus. I knew in my own mind it did 
not, but I wanted the record to so indicate. 

“Mr. Cooprrer. The fact is that nobody and 
nothing can come into this country without 
complying with the law of this country. 

“Mr. NicHois, That is correct. 


> * se . e 
“Mr. Kinc. Who has the responsibility of 
supervising a ship’s personnel when they 
leave the ship? 
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“Mr. JOHNSON. That ts customs, sir. The 
customs mans the border. And in a big case, 
of course, there may be internal connec- 
tions, and the customs and narcotics will 
then cooperate immediately on the same 
case.” 

Once the section under discussion in the 
foregoing passages became law, however, the 
Treasury Department accepted no such lim- 
ited purpose in its interpretation of the au- 
thority granted by the new provision. In- 
stead, the Department acted forthwith to 
mrake far-reaching changes in existing regu- 
lations so as to provide for relaxation gen- 
erally of customs supervisory practices. 
The Simplification Act, which contained sec- 
tion 22, was enacted on August 8, 1953, ef- 
fective September 7. On September 9, the 
Treasury Department promulgated a new 
general regulation which extends to every 
customs proceciure required by law. With 
respect to all such procedures, the regula- 
tion authorizes supervision by customs offi- 
cers to be by occasional verification when- 
ever a principal customs field officer should 
so direct. The regulation reads (T. D. 53336, 
18 Federal Register 5424-5425) : 


“PART 23—ENFORCEMENT OF CUSTOMS AND 
NAVIGATION LAWS 


“10. In view of the addition of the new 
section 646 to the Tariff Act of 1930 by sec- 
tion 22, Customs Simplification Act cf 1953, 
part 23 is amended by the addition at the 
end thereof of a new section 23.35 to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 23.35. Customs Supervision: Except 
as otherwise prescribed in the regulations of 
this chapter or by instructions from the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or the Bu- 
reau in particular cases, whenever any ac- 
tion or thing is required by the regulations 
of this chapter or by any provision of the 
customs or navigation laws to be done or 
maintained under the supervision of cus<- 
toms officers, such supervision shall be di- 
rect and continuous or, if the principal cus- 
toms field officer shall determine that less 
intensive supervision will assure proper en- 
forcement of the law and protection of the 
revenue, by such occasional verification as 
such officer shall direct. Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to warrant any fail- 
ure to direct and furnish a required super- 
vision or to excuse any failure of a party in 
interest to comply with the prescribed pro- 
cedures for obtaining any required super- 
vision (sec. 624, 46 Stat. 759, sec. 22, 67 Stat. 
520; 19 U. S. C. 1624, 1646).’” 

This blanket provision was only the be- 
ginning. The Treasury has since used it to 
justify relaxation of customs supervision in 
numerous separate areas. For example, 
there is no longer any customs supervision 
of the lading of bonded oil. Signing of the 
ship’s log by a lading inspector has been dis- 
pensed with entirely, and the entire opera- 
tion is handled upon documents prepared by 
the importers themselves. 

Other examples of relaxation of customs 
supervision occur in passing free of duty 
hundreds of thousands of mail packages 
without any examination by customs, in 
the export of merchandise for benefit of 
drawback without supervision, in merely 
spot-checking of passengers’ baggage in cer- 
tain instances, in allowing certification of 
exports from carriers’ records without hav- 
ing the exports supervised by customs offi- 
cers, in eliminating supervision of unlad- 
ing of duty-free bulk cargo even though 
there is dutiable or general cargo on board or 
being discharged from the same vessel, in 
requiring the assignment of a single cus- 
toms officer to perform all customs functions 
in connection with a vessel, or even a num- 
ber of vessels at the same pier—a require- 
ment which precludes any kind of real su- 
pervision over the operations involved. Fur- 
ther examples could be taken from virtually 
every phase of customs activities. 
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Some of the practices in curtalling cus- 
toms supervision just noted, as well as others 
of the same character, were actually put 
into effect by the Bureau of Customs be- 
fore and during the period when Congress 
was considering section 22 for enactment. 
But the Members of Congress were not ap- 
prised of the facts in*this respect and were 
not made aware that section 22, if enacted, 
might be construed as a blanket approval 
co such practices. The section has been so 
construed by the administrative department. 
It is being looked upon as “blank check” au- 
thority to relax to an alarming degree the 
essential function of supervision and inspec- 
tion by customs. . 

Nothing is more fundamental than that 
the customs service was established to su- 
pervise the activities of importers and ex- 
porters and to inspect the merchandise 
which enters and leaves this country. Con- 
gress has long realized and articulated in 
the basic legislation the importance to en- 
forcement of the tariff laws of direct and 
active supervision by customs officers. The 
remarks of the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in the 66th Congress, 
addressed to a drawback provision in the 
tariff laws, are highly pertinent (hearing on 
general tariff revision, p. 4199) : 

“* * * If you give discretionary power in 
the law, you may make this provision very 
ineffective, for you may get men in office 
who will disregard their duties, as is the case 
in many instances right now * * *, Ido not 
want to see a law written that leaves these 
powers discretionary where they can be made 
mandatory and apply fustly and equitably.” 

Gongress has never indicated an intention 
to have the enforcement of the tariff laws 
depend entirely upon the supposed integrity 
of carriers, importers or exporters. Indeed, 
supervision-and inspection of their activities 
have always been deemed essential. Even 
though customs officials temporarily sta- 
tioned in a certain area have confidence in 
the reliability of personnel representing cer- 
tain carriers, importing or exporting firms at 
that time, the law does not contemplate the 
relinquishment, on affirmation of good 
faith, of the historic duty to supervise. Per- 
sonnel changes may come, both in the cus- 
toms service and in the private companies 
subject to their inspection and supervision, 
but the overriding necessity for supervision 
remains. Congress did not intend section 22 
to be a wholesale authorization to the ad- 
ministrative department to ignore its ob- 
ligation to inspect and supervise. Yet the 
section has been construed, at the very worst, 
to supply the agency with a weapon to nullify 
or veto the tariff laws, and, at the very mini- 
mum, to provide the agency with a tailor- 
made alibi for laxity in enforcement of the 
law. 

In addressing the House of Representatives 
on August 20, 1954, Congressman JoHN W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
grave concern over the trend toward lax ad- 
ministration of the customs laws which had, 
even by then, become conspicuous: 

“The Customs Bureau has, in recent 
years, extended the calculated-risk theory 
in connection with the supervision of the 
activities of carriers, importers, travelers, 
and others to an extent never contemplated 
by Congress when it passed the Tariff Act. 
Congress never planned that the barrier of 
customs protection should be made vulner- 
able by administrative relaxation of safe- 
guards to an extent entirely out of keeping 
with the original intent. 

“Packages arriving by mail are passed with 
only the briefest screening, and 95 percent 
of them receive no examination. Upon the 
arrival of vessels and aircraft only a spot- 
check examination is made of passengers’ 
luggage. The physical searching of vessels 
and aircraft and other carriers has been 
lessened. The once vigorous routine of 
customs inspection is no longer vigorous or 
routine.” 
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But with section 22 unmodified in the 
law, the administrative department has felt 
no compulsion to change the trend. since 
Congressman McCormMack’s warning. Ad- 
ministrative relaxation of customs super- 
visory functions has continued unabated 
and has even accelerated in many instances. 

Amendment of section 22 is imperative 
therefore to confine section 22 to the pur- 
poses intended by the Congress when the 
provision was enacted and thereby to end 
the dangerous policy of calculated risk now 
followed widely in the administration of the 
customs laws under color of authority 
granted by the section as it stands at 
present. 

A Brit To AMEND THE Tarirr Acr or 1930, 
As AMENDED, So As To Prevent UNDUE RE- 
LAXATION OF CUSTOMS SUPERVISION AS A 
SAFEGUARD AGAINST SMUGGLING AND FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE REVENUE, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 646 of the 

Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1956 Supp., title 

19, sec. 1646a), as added by section 22 of the 

act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 520), is 

amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 646. Customs supervision; restriction 

on administrative discretion. 


“Wherever in this act any action or thing 
is required to be done or maintained under 
the supervision of customs officers, such 
supervision may be direct and continuous or 
by occasional verification as may be required 
by regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or, in the absence of such regulations 
for a particular case, as the principal cus- 
toms officer concerned shall direct: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section or 
elsewhere in this act shall be deemed to 
authorize regulations by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or directions by a principal cus- 
toms officer or other administrative official 
which permit less than direct and continuous 
customs supervision of the , unlad- 
ing and lading of vessels, aiggraft (whenever 
required by statute or regulation to report 
for customs treatment), and vehicles arriv- 
ing from or departing for any foreign port or 
place or carrying foreign cargo; the examina- 
tion of baggage and personal effects of per- 
sons (passengers and crews); the delivery of 
foreign cargo; the lading of in-bond oil for 
bunkers; and the lading, unlading and seal- 
ing of bonded stores; or which permit cus- 
toms examination of fewer than 25 percent 
by number of the mail packages arriving in 
the United States from foreign ports or 
places; or which require any customs officer 
or employee to certify to the accuracy of 
records, reports, documents, or papers of 
any kind or description prepared in connec- 
tion with any aspect of customs treatment 
of persons or goods, by entering his name and 
title thereon or otherwise, in any instance 
where his supervision of the activity subjet 
to customs treatment to be certified to 
has not been personal, direct and continu- 
ous.” 


Senator McCarthy: The Republic Has 
Lost a Stalwart Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, count- 
less millions of American citizens will 
agree with the thoughts stated in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une of May 4, 1957: 
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A Vauianr Ficutre 

If Senator Joz McCakruy had been 2 Com 
munist sympathizer or agent, given to ;,,, 
voking the fifth amendment, the chant wo,14 
now be rising from every liberal minaret ;, 
the land that he was hounded to his dea: 
by false accusations. The cry would be hearg 
that he was a victim of character assassin a 
tion and that he was driven to death through 
persecution by insinuation. ' 

We have heard these lamenations 
time a Communist has dived out of a hich 
window or jumped off a roof. When Harry 
Dexter White, the Communist agent in Henry 
Morgenthau’s Treasury Department, died 4 
days after he had been called before the 
House Committee on un-American actiyitic; 
one liberal mouthpiece termed him the “yj. 
tim of a special sort of tyranny” in the form 
of our modern American style inquisition. 

When Laurence Duggan, former State De- 
partment official and director of the Institut, 
of International Education, having been 
named as a Communist, catapulted to death 
from the window of his 16th floor office 
copious tears were shed on the theory that 
an act of desperation had been occasioned by 
a@ groundless accusation. 

The U. N. general counsel, Abraham 4. 
Feller, like Alger Hiss a graduate of New 
Deal W: m, also exited life through a 
12th floor window after the Senate Interna! 
Security Subcommittee had become inter- 
ested in the number of Communists who 
had moved into key U. N. posts. As usual, 
the liberal line was that he had been put 
under the strain of defending his associates 
against indiscriminate smears or exaggerated 
charges. 

We have heard the same outcry again re- 
cently, when E. Herbert Norman, Canadian 
Ambassador to Egypt, jumped off the roof 
of a high building in Cairo, a few days after 
the same subcommittee had revived charges 
of his onetime Communist connections. The 
editorial tirade of one liberal organ in New 
York was launched on the note, “Whether 
Mr. Norman was literally driven to his death 
by the actions of Senator EastTiann’s In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee and its chief 
counsel, Robert Morris, may not be suscep- 
tible of proof.” But—and you can easily 
fill in the rest. 

We do not expect to hear the death of 
Senator McCarTtuy bemoaned in such terms. 
The Senator was no Communist; hence he 
was no hero to the liberals. He was a pa- 
triotic American and a determined opponent 
of Communists. And because of that he 
was made the target of the greatest organ- 


every 


. ized smear campaign of our day. Every lib- 


eral commentator and newspaper lost no 
opportunity to vilify him, The White House 
guard plotted his ruin. The Presi- 

dent singled him out for studied insults. His 
political enemies ganged up on him. 

The term “McCarthyism” was coined to 
make him appear contemptible, but no <en- 
sitive lover of Moscow was ever pilloried with 
such violent animosity as was Senator M-- 
CartTuy in the public hearings that revolved 
around the petty issue of a promotion that 
never materialized for a member of his staff 
who was drafted into the Army as a private. 

There followed the lynching bee in the 
Senate which reached a predetermined 
judgment that Senator McCartuy’s conduct 
was to be “condemned.” 

Even Jor McCarrny’s honorable service as 
a@ marine in the Pacific war was questioned, 
and it was implied that somehow he ws not 
entitled to the combat medals he had won. 
Insinuations were made that he was a tax 
evader, but, when the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice completed_its investigation, it was found 
that Senator McCartmy had overpaid his tax 
and was entitled to a refund. 

- No man in public life was ever persecuted 
and maligned because of his beliefs as ws 
Senator McCarrny. All of the phony m:'- 
tyrs of “ordeal by slander” lumped together 
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absorbed a fraction of the abuse that 
visited om him. He took it all without 
whimper and stuck to his guns. ‘The Re- 
has lost a stalwart der. 


TT 


Resolution on Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution on the 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania: 


At the observance of the 39th anniversary 
of the declaration of independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania, under the auspices of 
the Lithuanian American Council of Greater 
New York, on the 17th day of February 1957, 
at Webster Hall, New York City, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas Lithuania, since the 13th century 
had been an independent kingdom and grand 
duchy, but in 1795 was partitioned between 
Russia and Prussia during a brief period in 
1812 regained her independence and during 
subsequent revolts rose against Russia, again 
revolting in 1905, after a 40-year complete 
ban on all Lithuanian printing, during all 
of which time the spirit of freedom was 
never extinguished; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian Taryba proclaimed 
the restoration of the independence of 
Lithuania in Vilnius, February 16, 1918; and 

Whereas Lithuania during her two decades 
of independence demonstrated her ability to 
advance and prosper in all fields of endeavor, 
social, cultural, economic, and political; and 

Whereas the people of Lithuania helped 
this country to establish its independence 
and then contributed toward its develop- 
ment; and, 

Whereas since June 1940, Soviet Russia has 


“th 


i 





‘her efforts to 
; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States solemnly condemned the Soviet ag- 
gression against Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia in a statement dated June 23, 1940, 
and refused to recognize the forcible annexa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet Union, and 
it continues to deal with the diplomatic and 
consular representatives who served the last 
independent governments of these states: 

Now, therefore, be it 
That the United States, cast by 


homes; and be it finally 
Resolved, That we express our thanks to 
the President of the United States and the 
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im the Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives, and leaders of both 
Republican and Democratic Parties for their 
statements in their political platforms on 
liberation. 

Lrrnvantanw AMERICAN COUNCIL oF 

Greater New YorE, 
StrerHen Breves, President. 
Dr. Viapas Virzamas, Secretary. 





A Fine Tribute to Congressman Victor L. 
Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine tribute was paid recently to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable Vic- 
tor L. AnFruso, of New York, by one of 
the major New York metropolitan news- 
papers. In its issue of April 18, 1957, 
the Daily Mirror devoted its feature col- 
umn, Only Human, to a biographical 
study of some of the highlights in the 
career of our colleague. 

The feature, Only Human, ably written 
by Sidney Fields, is widely read in the 
New York metropolitan area. Leading 
citizens in this area consider it a signal 
honor to be the subject of this feature. 
Our colleague, Congressman ANFUSO, cer- 
tainly deserves this. honor. 

Throughout his entire life, as well as 
during his service in Congress, ANFUSO 
has always shown a deep and abiding 
interest in little people. The plight of 
the postal workers .and their families 
struggling to make ends meet, the prob- 
lems of consumers battling with the high 
cost of living, the difficulties encountered 
by the farmers, the efforts of the people 
who labor in the big industrial areas to 
maintain a living wage and decent hous- 
ing, the struggle for survival on the part 
of small-business people, the efforts of 
minority groups to obtain civil rights and 
liberties—all of these find a sympathetic 
response in AnFruso’s heart and a burn- 
ing desire to be helpful,in every way 
possible. 

It is no wonder that he is popular with 
the masses of New York, who know him 
as their friend. It is no wonder that he 
is being widely mentioned as his party’s 
nominee for the United States Senate in 
the 1958 election. Vicror ANFuso is a 
great public servant, one who recognizes 
that public office is a public trust. He 
is a sincere spokesman and an able rep- 
resentative of the people of his district. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a privilege 
to insert this article about our colleague 
in the RD and commend it to the 
attention of the Members of both Houses: 

OnNtyY HvumMAN 
(By Sidney Fields) 

The closest Co Vicror ANFUSO 
ever got to a farm was peddling vegetables 
when he was a kid in Brooklyn. And he now 
has a flowerpot in front of his home. But 
he’s one of the more articulate members of 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

“Someone on that committee should repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the city and the con- 
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sumer,” he says. “Until I was appointed it 
was filled with men representing particular 
interests, like potatoes, corn, cotton.” 

It was his idea to strengthen the commit- 
tee by creating a permanent watchdog group 
for the consumers. He was made chairman 
of the Permanent Consumers Subcommittee, 
which makes its first preliminary report next 
week, and will ask such questions as: 

Why did farm income drop in the last 10 
years while food prices zoomed? 

What causes the big spread in prices for 
eggs, poultry, milk, bread, coffee between the 
source and the housewife? 

What effect does the trading-stamp craze 
have on food prices? 

“It seems the consumers and farmers are 
in a squeeze,” say Anruso. “We'd like to 
know why.” 

Stocky, dapper, 52, Vicror L’EPiscopro 
ANFUso represents the 440,000 people of the 
Eighth Congressional District in Brooklyn, 
which covers Williamsburgh, Greenpoint, 
and Bushwick, where he lives with his family. 
He has twin sons, Francis and Joseph, 8; 
2 daughters, Marianina, 13, and Diana, 22, 
a schoolteacher; and his eldest son, Victor, 
Jr., is a St. John’s law student. 

ANFuso comes from Gagliano Castelfer- 
rato, Sicily, a name bigger than the town’s 
population. He was the younger of 5, and 
when he was 9, his father, a shoemaker, 
died. So the family migrated to Brooklyn. 
He had his first brush with education when 
he and his shoeshine box were picked up 
by a truant officer. 

“Who, explained that here kids have to 
go to school,” AnFruso says. “So I worked 
after school.” 

He peddiled fruit and vegetables from a 
pushcart and wagon and was a furniture 
salesman in his brother’s store when he at- 
atended law school at night. He opened his 
office above the store when he passed his 
bar exams. At 23 he became a candidate for 
the New York State Assembly and had 1 big 
street corner speech broken up by opposition 
hoodlums. 

“The next day they put a gun in my ribs 
and ordered me to quit,” he recalls. “I 
didn’t. I looked like a sure winner on elec- 
tion day until the last district reported 495 
votes for my opponent and zero votes for me. 
Rigged. That lost the election for me by 
21 -votes.” 

He built a successful law practice, organ- 
ized the Italian Board of Guardians to curb 
delinquency, served in political intelligence 
with the OSS in Italy during the war, and was 
elected to Congress in 1950. Redistricting 
wiped out his seatin 1952. He was appointed 
a city magistrate in January 1954 and, when 
he ran for Congress again, resigned from the 
bench the following August. 

“There was nothing in the law that said 
I had to.,resign,” he said, “but ethics told me 
Ishould.” 

He was elected and relected again last year. 
In Congress he’s best known for his efforts 
in behalf of minorities, and postal employees, 
having won them their first big raise—$600. 
Anruso insists they still aren’t paid according 
to the service they give us. 

“Unlike other Federal Departments, the 
Postmaster General thinks the Post Office 
should be run at a profit,” he says. “That’s 
wrong and that’s taking it out on the postal 
workers.” 

Right now his big job is the Consumers 
Subcommittee, whose coming inquiries 
should cause a stir. One, directed at the 
three-hundred-odd trading stamp companies, 
wants to know if stamps increase food prices; 
why the gifts redeemed by stamps are listed 
at retail prices but bought by the companies 
in vast quantities at low wholesale prices, and 
why the companies pay taxes only on the 60 
percent of the stamps redeemed, not the 100 
percent sold. 

“We've also found that food prices have 
Jumped 24 percent while farm income drov- 
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ped 16 percent from 1946 to 1956,” says AN- 
Fuso. “There seems to be an unnecessary 
increase in processing and wholesaling. The 
answers we get should be very interesting.” 


Navy Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the House 
to two newspaper stories which tell the 
plight of a career Navy family which has 
been discriminated against because of an 
unfortunate circumstance. 

The story involves a Navy commander 
who was retired after almost 30 years’ 
active service and who was subsequently 
involved in an incident which resulted in 
the death of another man. After the 
officer was sentenced to 5 years in the 
penitentiary, the Navy retaliated by ob- 
taining the President’s approval to drop 
the commander from the retired rolls, 
thus wiping out the retirement pay on 
which his wife and two minor children 
depend. 

The authority under which the Navy 
took this action, Mr. Speaker, is con- 
tained in a little-used section of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice which 
states that the President “may” drop 
officers from the rolls if they are con- 
victed by a civilian court. As one of 
those who served on the House Armed 
Service Subcommittee which originally 
reported the Uniform Code, I doubt that 
it was the intention of Congress to pe- 
nalize the families of retired officers. 

In fact, it has been pointed out in the 
past that retired officers should be sub- 
ject only to the same judicial processes 
as the ordinary civilian. 

Only recently the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee reported legislation touching 
on this problem. Both committees stated 
that to deny 2 man his retired pay be- 
cause of a conviction by a civilian court 
“would be imposing an _ additional 
penalty.” 

The disability pensions of disabled vet- 
erans are not similarly affected, and, 
since retired pay is earned and not a gra- 
tuity, it is difficult to understand how the 
Navy reached the decision it made in this 
case. Particularly, since the officer’s 
family is made to suffer. There can be 
no doubt that the family fs discriminated 
against when we acknowledge the fact 
that the same action could not be taken 
against the family of a disabled veteran 
in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I know all Members will 
want to read the details of this case, and 
I insert herewith stories which appeared 
in the Washington Star of April 28 under 
the byline of Mary McGrory, one of the 
Star’s top-feature writers, and another 
which appeared in the Army Navy Air 
Force Journal on April 27. I also am in- 
cluding a journal editorial which ques- 
tions the wisdom of this action and 
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points up the injustice suffered by the 
wife and children. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Journal editorial’s statement that— 

Whatever course the Navy takes, it should 
keep in mind that retired pay is earned pay 
and that Armed Forces morale will be shat- 
tered if military personnel learn that this 
benefit can be wiped out with the stroke of 
@ pen. 


The articles and editorial folléw: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
. April 28, 1957] 
Ruecers Hore To Win Back KILep PENSION 


(By Mary McGrory) 

An Alexandria Navy wife is hopeful that 
President Eisenhower will reconsider his ac- 
tion cutting off her husband’s service pen- 
sion. 

The trouble that Mrs. R. B. Rueger is in 
began on New Year’s Eve, 1955, when she and 
her husband, a retired naval officer, were 
running a benefit turkey shoot in their Fran- 
conia, Va., farm. 

On that night her husband shot and killed 
Leonard Dodson, a Fairfax County neighbor. 
The shooting followed a scene and fight, in 
which Rueger, who is described by his family 
as “a very quiet man,” was, according to his 
wife, badly beaten by Dodson and his friends. 

Rueger, who had risen from the ranks to 
become a commander in the Navy, pleaded 
guilty to voluntary mansiaughter in Fairfax 
Circuit Court and was sentenced to 5 years 
at hard labor by Judge Arthur W. Sinclair, 
who said he considered Rueger excellent pro- 
bation material because cf his unblemished 
29-year Navy service. 

By this time the Ruegers, who between 
them have 5 children, the eldest 22 and the 
youngest 10, were beginning to worry some 
about money. Most of their life savings went 
to meet a $15,000 out-of-court settlement of 
a suit for $25,000 brought against them by 
the widow of Leonard Dodson. 


PLANNED TO START OVER 


Because of high feeling in the countryside, 
they gave up their farm in Franconia and 
moved into Presidential Gardens apartments. 
Mrs. Rueger, a slight blond who wears the 
toreador pants and the kerchief-over-pin 
curls of a teen-ager, began the bus trips to 
Richmond to the Virginia State Penitentiary 
for visits that are permitted families of pris- 
oners every other weekend. 

The prospects, while not bright, were not 
hopeless. With his monthly pension of $438 
as a stake, they planned to start over again. 
Rueger is eligible for parole in November. 
His wife says that although he only went 
through the first year of high school, he was 
found to have the highest I. Q. in the history 
of the prison, and that he has been given his 
high-school diploma. 

But new trouble came to the Ruegers last 
September in the form of a letter from Vice 
Admiral J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of Naval 
Personnel, informing Mr. Rueger that rec- 
ommendation would be made to the Presi- 
dent to have him dropped from the rolls of 
the Navy. 

Enclosed in the letter was a resignation 
blank. The letter pointed out that a pos- 
sible advantage in separation by acceptance 
of resignation as against discharge is that 
“the factual case of your separation will not 
appear on the face of the orders.” 
By signing, Rueger would forfeit all bene- 
fits earned during his service career. 

Rueger appealed, as was his privilege, the 
Navy action claiming he was no longer in 
the Navy. So did his wife, in repeated let- 
ters. 


him 
he was to consider the letter his discharge. 


-Armed Forces) 


May ¢ 


This means the end of the monthly Pension 
It has meant that Mrs. Rueger, who ney., 
had a job in her life has enrolled in busi. 
ness school, learning typing and shorthang 
It will probably mean that 10-year-old Rop, 
ert Rueger, Jr., will have to be withdra,, 
from Linton Hall Military Academy. 

“In time, I'll know just what it mean.» 
says Mrs. Rueger. “We had planned on ¢),; 
pension to start again—that was our .,). 
hope of surviving.” 

Mrs. Rueger has appealed her husband's 
ease to the House Armed Service Committe. 
which, according to the Army-Nayy-,; 
Force Journal, has asked the Navy to review 
the matter. 

The journal explains that under the terms 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, the 
President may, although it is not manda. 
tory, drop from the rolls any commissioneg 
officer sentenced to a prison term by a ciyjj 
court. 

According to the Journal, the authority 
permissive and seldom used. The Army re. 
calls only one case, still pending, when ; 
was invoked, the Air Force never has useq 
it, and the Marine Corps can recall no such 
case in the past 5 The Navy, how. 
ever, has used it in 5 cases in the past 19 
years. 

Two congressional committees have stated 
that “to deprive a man of his retirement pay 
because of imprisonment would be imposing 
an additional penalty.” : 


ee 


awn 


Only 


[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal! of 
April 27, 1957] 


PRESIDENT’sS ACTION Strips RETIREMENT Benr- 
Fits From NavaL OFFIcer’s FAMILy 


President Eisenhower—acting on the ad. 
vice of the United States Navy—has signed 
papers which spell the end to financial se- 
curity for a 40-year-old Navy wife and her 
two minor children. 

The calamity is the second misfortune to 
befall the family in the last 16 months. 

Prior to 1956, the father, mother, and 5 
children (2 of whom are serving in the 
constituted an average 
American family. Their only worries were 
the minor problems which occasionally con- 
front all families. 

The father was retired in the summer of 
1955 after almost 30 years’ service in the 
United States Navy, during which time he 
rose through the enlisted, warrant officer 
arid officer grades to the rank of commancer. 
His earned retirement assured his family an 
income for the rest of their lives—or so they 
thought. 

Four months after he left the Navy (with 
commendations attesting to his many years 
of faithful, loyal, and honorable service), the 
officer became involved in an incident which 
resulted in the death of another man and in 
the commander’s conviction for manslaugh- 
ter. He was sentenced to'5 years in a Federal 
penitentiary. 

The family converted almost all of their 
personal property and life savings into cash— 
a sum of $15,000—which was turned over to 
the widow of the deceased man as partial 
restitution for her loss. 

Now began a new way of life for the family. 

The Navy wife moved into a small apart- 
ment with her 2 youngest children, a gil, 
now 17, and a boy, now 10, attending mili- 
tary school. An older daughter is employed 
and two older sons are serving in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

To prepare herself for a job to supplement 
the family income and help gain back some 
of the lost savings, the mother entered 4 
business school where she studies during the 
week while her children are at school. 

The only bright spot in her new role was 
the knowledge that her husband's retired 
pay would enable her to keep her family 
together—fed, clothed, and in schoo]—until 
his return. If his incarceration ran the {ull 
5 years, she knew, he would be 53 when re- 
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ting action to 

the retired rolls and sever his retirement pay. 
ternative, he was advised, he could 
submit his resignation conditions 
other than honorable, forfeiting all benefits 

earned during his service career. 
Under the terms of the Uniform Code 
of Mililtary Justice, the President may, al- 


lis an 
onal a in a Federal or State 
penitentiary or correctional institution after 


having been found guilty of an offense by a 
court other tham a court-martial or other 
military court, amd whose sentence has be- 


come final. 

The authority is permissive, and Pentagon 
sources indicate that it been seldom used. 
kept on the subject, 


The Navy, on the other hand, knows of a least 
“5 such cases” in, the last 10 years in 
which it has obtaihed the President’s ap- 
proval to drop officers from the rolls under 


the Navy in a letter dated April 11 and signed 
by a minor official, has now advised him that 
“the Presideut of the United States dropped 
you from the rolls of the United States Navy 
effective March 8. 


5 
3 


Affairs Committee made the 


the prisoner is released. 

Furthermore, the new law permits the Vet- 
erans‘ Administration to apportion and pay 
to the wife and children of a veteran the 
pension which he would be eligible to re- 
ceive if he had not been imprisoned. 

In reporting thedegislation to their respec- 
tive Houses of the Congress, both 
said this: “In the case of compensation- for 
a service-connected disability the committee 
is of the opinion that that is an entirely dif- 
ferent benefit, based on disability, and to de- 
prive a man of his service-connected com- 
pensation would be imposing an additional 
penalty. The same is true of retirement pay 
which is paid on an entirely different basis 
from ” 


The wife of the former Navy commander 
has appealed to Chairman Car. Vinson, Dem- 
ocrat, of the House Armed Services 
Committee help. Both she and her hus- 
band believe that the President’s action im- 
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poses double punishment and that, in addi- 
tion, it penalizes the wife and children. 

The House Armed Services Committee has 
asked the Navy to take another look at the 
case. This review is now in process. 


{From the Army Navy Air Force Journal] 
PENALIZING RETIRED’s FAMILY 
There is some question that President 
Eisenhower may not be personally aware of 
the hardships which will result for the wife 
and children of a career Navy officer who has 
been dropped from the retired rolls because 


_he is serving a prison sentence for man- 


slaughter (see story). 

Had he known that two committees of 
the Congress have only recently stated the 
philosophy that withdrawal of an imprisoned 
man’s retirement pay “would be imposing an 
additional penalty” on the man, the Presi- 
dent might have turned down the Navy’s 
recommendation. 

Had he known that, in effect, he was 
penalizing the wife and children of the of- 
ficer concerned, he might have turned down 
the recommendation on that basis alone. 

Although there is permissive authority in 
the law for the President's action, argument 
can be raised that the law places retired 
members of the Armed Forces in double jeop- 
ardy. There also is strong argument, and 
ample evidence in congressional hearings to 
back it up, that military retired pay is 
“earned pay” which the Government has no 
legal, certainly no moral; right to take away. 

Congressional committees have reiterated 
year after year that the low salaries of mili- 
tary men and women are compensated for 
in part by the United States Government’s 
contribution to their retirement fund. 

Another argument against the Navy’s case 
and the President’s action is that imprison- 
ment does not affect. the service-connected 
disability pay of veterans. They continue to 
receive such pay both during confinement 
and after they are. released. It is note- 
worthy, too, that many of those on the dis- 
ability rolls have only a few days, weeks, or 
months of service to their credit. 

This, then constitutes a double standard. 
It means that a career officer who has de- 
voted 30 years to serving his country can lose 
even those benefits which he has earned if 
he is convicted of acrime. The disabled vet- 
eran who commits the same type of crime 
continues to enjoy the full benéfit of his 
disability pay. 

Whatever course the Navy takes, it should 
keep in mind that retired pay is “earned pay” 
and that Armed Forces morale will be shat- 
tered if military personnel learn that this 
benefit can be wiped out with the stroke of 


@ pen. 





Israel Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. ‘Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment commemorating Israel Independ- 
ence Day: 

IsRAEL INDEPENDENCE Day 

May 6 is the ninth anniversary of Israel's 
independence. It is a day that symbolizes 
Jewish Achievement. Within 9 years the 
ideal of Zionism has been transformed from 
the planning stage to actuality. To create a 
nation and an army within such a short space 
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of time is a near miracle. Israel has strug- 
gled against great odds, but has proved that 
she could survive pressures from the Arabs 
on the one hand and from the Great Powers 
on the other. I would like to congratulate 
Israel on this happy anniversary. 

Like America, Israel is a nation of pioneers, 
a nation of diverse origins, held together by a 
common faith and beliefs. Politically and 
strategically, too, the interests of Israel and 
the United States run parailel. Politically, 
both nations are opposed to Communist in- 
filtration in the Middle East, while their 
mutual interests demand strategic coopera- 
tion. 

It is now more than ever necessary for the 
United States to close ranks with Israel. As 
Britain has withdrawn from Suez, and Brit- 
ish prestige in the Middle East has dimin- 
ished, it has become clear that the United 
States must assume Britain's former role. 
And keeping the region on the side of the 
free world will require military and political 
as well as ideological and economic strength. 
If war comes to the Middie East, America 
must have allies and points of support. 
Under such conditions, Israel may well prove 
to be one of America’s most important assets 
in the Middle East. 

At Munich, Chamberlain saw only the risks 
associated with participating in little wars 
and forgot that as England abandoned strong 
points it was more and more exposed to the 
danger of a world war. America must not 
make the same error. America must support 
the outposts of the West sucii as Israel, whose 
security and integrity are essential to Amer- 
ican strategic interests and to American 
strategic needs. Traditionally, the United 
States has been on the side of the underdog. 
Israel is a smali, democratic nation which 
has opted for freedom and needs American 
support for survival. The United States 
cannot afford to abandon Israel and the 
values and achievements which it represents. 





No Time To Back Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE: ZNTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a timely and well considered edi- 
torial, No Time To Back Out, appear- 
ing in the May 3, 1957, issue of the Cath- 
olic Standard, Washington’s archdioc- 
esan newspaper. The editorial will 
state, among other things, “But there 
can be no further concessions without 
surrender.” 

The editorial follows: 

No Trme To Back Ovt 


Perhaps the present crisis in Jordan, or 
another in the continuing waves of crises 
there, will provide a final showdown on our 
Middle East doctrine. We have guaranteed 
the integrity and independence of the coun- 
tries there against Red aggression and sub- 
version. We could not do less. Anything 
less would be surrender of the Middle East 
to the Reds, and the Middle East is the han- 
dle to all Europe. 

If the showdown comes, let us face it with 
courage and decision. For it is only courage 
and decision that will win. In this test of 
force, if Russia persists in her efforts, it is 
only courage that will prevail and save the 
Middle East as well as Europe and ourselves. 
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Naturaliy, we must expect unfair and bit- 
ter opprobrium from the Reds and their al- 
lies for supporting the only stand that will 
stop them. We shall be called every: vile 
epithet and accused of every crime of which 
the Reds are guilty because we have thwarted 
them. But we can also expect some fair criti- 
cism from the French and English because 
we have been sucked into the vacuum caused 
by our halt of their activities in Egypt. This 
criticism must be borne, for prescinding from 
how we got into the vacuum we must occupy 
it or give it to the Reds. Our French and 
English allies certainly grant that. 

This is preeminently a time for solidarity 
in our citizenry and all those devoted to 
freedom. We have done everything possible 
to prevent war without yielding the whole 
world to the Reds, and it can be argued that 
we have jeopardized the world by our exten- 
sive concessions. But there can be no fur- 
ther concessions without surrender. We can- 
not back out without getting shot in the 
back. 





Fred Crawford’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent illness I was informed of the 
untimely passing of our former col- 
league, Fred Crawford, of Michigan. 
His death was a tremendous shock to 
me. Fred Crawford and I served to- 
gether on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and during that time I 
acquired a great deal of respect for his 
thinking and approach to matters com- 
ing before our committee. 

Mr. Crawford was vitally interested 
in the Territories of our Nation, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam. He had visited each of these 
Territories on a number of occasions to 
better understand and appreciate the 
problems and ultimate desires of their 
people. He strongly supported state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii and self- 
government for the people of the other 
Territories. He devoted his energies 
and time to render all assistance possible 
in bringing about such realization at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

In addition, Mr. Crawford was very 
familiar with my area, having resided in 
Colorado in his earlier years. During 
his residence in Colorado, he had trav- 
eled extensively throughout the Western 
States and had acquired a thorough and 
extensive knowledge and understanding 
of the potential development of our re- 
sources and their ultimate benefit to the 
national progress. : 

Since his retirement from public life, 
Fred Crawford frequently visited the 
Capitol and seldom failed to stop by for 
achat. I greatly enjoyed our visits and 
discussions on matters of mutual inter- 

est. 

Mrs. Aspinall and I should like at this 
time to extend to his widow and son our 
heartfelt sympathies in their great loss. 
I would also like to include as a part of 
my remarks Senator Gruening’s letter of 
recent date to the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald on the service of Fred 
Crawford. ‘ 


Fred L. Crawford, who died suddenly April 
13, was for 18 years a member of Congress, 
representing the Eighth Michigan District 
from 1934 to 1952. 

From his first te>m he was a member of the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs. His 
service in Congress was unusual in that he 
continued to serve on committees dealing 
with the United States Territories and island 
possessions. Most Members of Congress un- 
derstandably aspire to committees related to 
the interests of their districts, which helps 
their standing back home. 

Fred Crawford, however, early developed 
a keen sympathy for the problems of the dis- 
advantaged people ofrthe outlying areas and 
stayed with them. 

It was somewhat ironic that when, after 
several years as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber fo the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, his party captured the 83d 
Congress, and he would have, for the first 
time, been that committee’s chairman, he 
had been defeated in the primary. 

At that time he had visited every territory 
and island possession several times and was 
more familiar with their needs and problems 
than an Member of Congress. 

This familiarity and his innate sensibilities 
enable him to contribute mightily to the 
goals he believed in, the maximum of self- 
government attainable for Uncle Sam’s de- 
pendent areas, goals which corresponded with 
their own aspirations. 

He played a major part in securing for 
Puerto Rico the precise status that its people 
wanted, neither statehood nor independence, 
but as an associated free state. For Guam 
and the Virgin Islands he helped secure acts 
which greatly increased their measure of 
home rule. 

For our only two incorporated territories, 
Alaska and Hawaii, inchoate states, by defini- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the so-called 
insular cases of half a century ago, he sought 
the implicity promised statehood to which 
their citizens have long aspired. 

Pred Crawford did not lose one whit of his 
interest in these causes when he retired to his 
farm on the outskirts of the District in Janu- 
ary of 1953. He bore his defeat the previous 
fall philosophically and in the best of spirit, 
fully aware that his preoccupation with the 
outlying American areas had not helped but 
had actually hurt him with his constituents. 

“I knew it wouldn’t help me out in Sagi- 
naw, and it didn’t, but I would do it again if 
I had it to do over,” he remarked cheerfully 
at the time. me om 

Pred Crawford spent the last days of his life 
volunteering his time to visit some of his 
former co! to present to them his view 
of the desirability of supporting statehood 
for Alaska. 

Alaskans, many of whom got to know him 
personally, will remember him gratefully. 
ERNEST GRUENING. 
WASHINGTON. , 





Who Should Pay the Postal Deficit? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I live 
in the Mount Washington community 
in my Congressional District. 











May ¢ 


is served by a fine weekly newspaper, th. 
Mount Washington Press, edited ang 
managed by Mr. Arnold H. Nichols. 
The Mount Washington Press, in jt, 
April 18 edition, carried a front page eqj- 
torial by Mr. Nichols entitled, “Who 
Should Pay the Postal Deficit?” It is the 
best and most comprehensive analysi;: 
of this vital problem facing the Congres; 
that I have read. 
I am, therefore, asking that this fine 
editorial be printed in the Concressioy,; 
ReEcorp so that all of my colleagues may 
have the benefit of Mr. Nichols’ think. 


ing. 

The editorial follows: 

WuHo SHOULD Pay THE POSTAL Dericir? 

Since the establishment of the United 
States Post Office the citizens and businesses 
of these States have received excellent posta) 
service under a Government agency which 
operates under the laws prescribed by the 
United States Congress. In the past few 
years we have seen changes that have doubleq 
the cost of first class letter mail, and posta| 
cards. There have been substantial in- 
creases in third class (bulk or advertising 
mail) postal rates and fourth class (merchan- 
dise mail) postal rates as well as changes 
and restriction in the use of third and fourth 
class mail. Yet, in the past 78 years the only 
increase in second class (néwspapers, maga- 
zines) postal rates has been a moderate raise 
in the cost of sending such mail outside of 
the county of publication. 

Recently Congress has been playing cat 
and mouse with a deficiency appropriation 
for the Postal Department. First the ap- 
propriation was cut and then, when an ap- 
propriation was approved it was less than 
enough to operate the post office at its usual 


ce. 

The postal deficit is primarily due to the 
fact that second class mail (newspapers and 
Magazines) is carried at a loss * * * a big 
loss. Recent studies have proven that letter 
mail makes a little margin for the post office. 
Even bulk mail (advertising) carries its own 
weight and fourth class (parcel post) al- 
most pays its way. 

We have what is probably the best postal 
system in the world as regards speed and 
service. Some of the methods used, par- 
ticularly the bookkeeping systems, are re- 
puted to be outmoded but this doesn’t seem 
to hinder the delivery of mail. 

It seems to us (and we feel we have a right 
to express strong feelings, for in the past 19 
years we have personally mailed scores of 
tons of second and third class mail) that 
Congress should either accept the fact that 
postal rates are inadequate and order our 
taxes to pay the difference or get off the fence 
between the tax-paying public and the 
powerful lobby which wishes to maintain the 
status quo of second class postal rates. 

Why is it that Congress has refused to 
even consider placing the postal load where 
it belongs when President Eisenhower, in his 
first State of the Nation message, over 4 years 
ago, made the recommendation that second 
class rates be revised to a more realistic 
status? "i 

The source of the tion can be from 
only two directions * * * lobbys and in- 
ffuences of the big magazine interests and 
the misguided pressure of small newspapers 
within the local congressional districts who 
think an increase in second-class postal rates 
might cost them money. 

“To make the ers’ position first we 
can eliminate most daily papers since 
their circulation is primarily by means other 
than direct mail. The surburban and rural 
papers usually use the post office as 
the most important and least expensive part 
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that a rural county seat newspaper 


roximately the size of this edi- 
it is @PPo The most that could be charged 


prin $3.50. If there are towns within the 
county which do not have city delivery there 
is no charge all for the subscribers in 


wn so long as the newspaper separates 
pgp in country from the chargeable 
copies which are delivered by mounted 
routes, rural routes, and star routes. There 
are thousands of rural newspapers through- 
out the country which pay only a couple of 
dollars a week for their entire local (county) 
Gevuch of this may be justified in the light 
of public service in rural counties, yet the 
rates could be doubled or trebled without 
danger to the economy of any moderately 
healthy weekly newspaper. A few more sub- 
scribers or a few pennies increase in sub- 
scription rate or a few more inches of ad- 
vertising would pay the difference and, at 
the same time, put the post office on a stable 


Mao, let’s take the other beneficiary of the 
second-class postal rates—the national mag- 
azines. Here is big business being subsi- 
dized by tax funds, Here is competition for 
the local newspaper, rural weekly or daily, 
the local radio or television station. Here 
is a subsidy-supported business which is re- 
ceiving the benefits of a law passed while 
the Indian wars were in progress. In those 
days our Government was interested in pub- 
lic information and wished to encourage 
the publication of news and information to 
our widely scattered populace. 

There were no telephones, very little tele- 
graph, radio was unheard of and TV hadn't 
even been dreamed of. Congressmen were 
anxious for their constituents to know what 
they were doing. 

So the postal law was approved which 
allowed the acceptance of printed matter 
with a regular interval of publication, ad- 
dressed to paid subscribers, at postal rates 
which would encourage the printers to go 
into the newspaper and publication business. 
The rates were low even for 1879 * * * 1 
cent per pound for delivery within the county 
and if the subscriber would walk to the 
post office once a week he could receive it 
without charge to the publisher. Copies 
addressed to subscribers outside of the coun- 
ty could be mailed at the rate of 1%, cents 
per pound for the reading portion and at a 
rate up to 7 cents per pound for the ad- 
vertising portion dependent upon the dis- 
tance sent. 

Briefly and simply this is the original basis 
for second-class postal rates. A basis which 
was equitable 78 years ago. Until 1952 it 
remained the same. Then a revision was 
made which, over a 3-year period, raised the 
rate for copies mailed outside of the county 
30 percent but using the original method of 
computation. 

As a result of this.a large national maga- 
zine recently (April) published an edition 
of nearly 400 pages (2 pounds and 3 ounces) 
and allowed the United States Post Office to 
deliver it to almost 4% million subscribers 
at a cost for the reading portion of less than 
2 cents per pound (your average letter costs 
about 30 times this rate). This magazine 
herd over $4,500,000 in advertising on this 

In 1879 there were no automatic presses. 
Neither were there tremendous industries 


was 

dedicated to the local community. 
Times e ancient pro- 
Visions of the second-class mailing privi- 
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lege (and that is what it Is called) should 
be brought up to date. The ancient sub- 
sidization of the local printer who was will- 
ing to publish a weekly newspaper has now 
become subsidization of big business. Today 
the small publisher will do better by paying 
@ more equitable postal rate as long as the 
large magazines do the same. . 

The grassroots publisher needs a change. 
The national magazines enjoy the old rates. 
Congressman * * * which side of the fence 
looks best? 





High Hopes for Cuts in Federal Spending 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include the following article from 
the Shelbyville (Ind.) News: 

Report FroM CONGRESSMAN HARVEY—SEES 
aoe Hopes FoR Cuts IN-FEDERAL SPENDING 
UDGET 


Growing sentiment in Congress favoring 
a reduction of between $4 billion and $5 bil- 
lion in the proposed Federal budget for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, is seen by .Con- 
gressman RALPH Harvey, of Indiana’s 10th 
Congressional District. 

In a telephone interview from his Wash- 
ington office, Congressman Harvey told the 
News that he had high hopes for such a re- 
duction in the proposed $71.8 billion Federal 
budget for the coming fiscal year—the largest 
in United States peacetime history. 

Back in Washington following the Easter 
holiday, Representative Harvey whose dis- 
trict includes Shelby and nine other Hoosier 
counties, said that he had found very 
genuine interest in the budget situation in 
meetings held with constituents while home 
on vacation. He also said he had received 
a goodly amount of mail from voters of his 
district regarding budget reduction. 

“Encouraging cuts amounting to about $1 
billion in the budget” already have been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative Harvey pointed out, and he said 
he had high hopes that total reduétions 
amounting to between $4 billion and $5 bil- 
lion will be made by Congress within the 
next few weeks. 

Asked in what general categories of the 
proposed budget he thought cuts could be 
made, together with the approximate 
amounts in each, the Congressman said he 
believed reductions could total $2 billion or 
more in defense appropriations; $1 billion or 
more in foreign aid, and’the rest of it, $1 
billion or more, in a whole series of domestic 
appropriations. 

While expressing the belief that as much 
as $5 billion can be cut from the proposed 
spending budget for the new year, Represent- 


ative Harvey described as unrealistic any — 


hopes for cuts of 4s much as 20 or 30 percent. 

In the matter of Federal tax reduction, 
the Hoosier Congressman told the News 
that “I do not think we should contemplate 
a tax cut unless the budget is cut deeply 
enough to safely provide for such action.” 

Retirement of the huge Federal debt— 
amounting to approximately $275 billion— 
“should be given priority over any tax re- 
duction,” Representative Harvey declared. 
He pointed out that America’s taxpayers 
now are paying more than $7 billion annu- 
ally just to pay the interest on the national 
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debt. “I am more concerned over this situa- 
tion than anything else,” he said. “I believe 
we should plan for debt reduction, perhaps 
paying about 2 percent of the debt principal 
each year over the next 50 years.” Repre- 
sentative Harvey expressed fear that if debt 
reduction is not actually provided for on a 
regular annual basis, the Nation will sink 
into a financial abyss from which there can 
be no return. 

“When government contributes to deficit 
financing it also contributes to inflation,’’ 
he asserted. He added, however, that “there 
is also an inflationary force in the free bar- 
gaining rights of industry and labor.” Each 
time there is a new round of wage increases, 
Representative Harvey said, without an ac- 
companying increase in productivity, the 
American dollar loses some more of its value. 
“Private business, as well as Government,” 
he said, “is responsible for the inflationary 
spiral which has hurt us all.” 





Pan American Airways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment from the Wall Street Journal of 
recent date concerning the Pan American 
Airways. It has been thought by some 
that Pan American Airways ties with 
Latin lines costs the Government tax 
money. The CAB recently ordered an 
inquiry into the United States carrier's 
relationships with South American air- 
lines, and the following article by staff 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal re- 
futes that viewpoint. I feel that it is 
worthy of being reprinted in the Recorp: 

New YorkK.—Pan American World Airways 
has been saving money for United States tax- 
payers through its relationships with affili- 
ated Latin American airlines, John S. Wood- 
bridge, Pan American’s controller, said. The 
ties have not added to the airline’s subsidy 
bill, he stated. 

Mr. Woodbridge made the statement when 
asked about the company’s position in regard 
to a general inquiry into Pan American’s ac- 
counting recently ordered by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. He said that in the past 3 
years alone, the big United States carrier has 
received $10 million from the affiliated air- 
lines in the form of commissions, fees, divi- 
dends, and interest. 

On March 8 the CAB issued an order in- 
stituting a general investigation of Pan 
American’s bookkeeping in regard to its rela- 
tionships with such affiliated carriers as 
Aerovias ‘Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca), 
Panair do Brasil, and Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion (CMA), in which Pan American 
holds a minority stock interest. 

Numerous other affiliations with airline, 
service, hotel, or reai-estate Concerns were 
cited for investigation in the order. Some 
of the accounting to be examined dates back 
to 1938, when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was etablished. The Board said it wanted 
to see whether there had been a proper dis- 
tribution of revenues and expenses among 
the affiliates, and to determine whether the 
public interest had been adveresely affected. 

On March 20 the Board issued another or- 
der, reopening the Transatlantic Final Mail 
Rate Case for 1954 which is now before the 
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District of Columbia Appeals Court for re- 
view. The Board again talked about -ac- 
counting procedures and audits, and said 
that from 1946 through 1953 Pan American’s 
properly recognizable expense may have been 
overstated by as much as $6,500,000. The 
Board also cited other instances where the 
big airline might have been lax in charging 
sufficient expenses against affiliates. But it 
noted that Pan American had yet to be heard, 
and that it was possible the questionable 
areas in the company’s accounting may have 
already been compensated for to some extent 
in other mail-rate cases. 

Mr. Woodbridge noted the main isue in the 
CAB investigation seems to be whether Pan 
American's transaction with its foreign-flag 
affiliates has resulted in any extra subsidy 
burden on American taxpayers. 

“I’m certain that this investigation will 
prove exactly the opposite,” the PAA comp- 
troller declared, adding that the company 
welcomes the investigation. 

Mr. Woodbridge said that Pan American 
had saved money by sharing operating bases 
with the affiliates and by doing maintenance 
and overhaul work for them at fair prices 
which absorbed considerable of Pan Ameri- 
can’s Overhead costs and thus reduced its 
own maintenance and overhaul expenses. 
He claimed that Pan American had fostered 
the growth of these Latin American carriers, 
and that they now were feeders of traffic 
into Pan American’s air network. 

Books of the larger affiliated companies 
are audited by Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Others have local auditors or use the services 
of Pan American's internal auditors. 

Next step in the CAB proceedings in regard 
to Pan American will probably be a request 
by the Board to the appeals court to remand 
the transatlantic mail case to the Board for 
further examination. It is understood Pan 
American will not object to this procedure, 
although reserving its position that the CAB 
has no legal right to reopen the case. 


Don’t Be Fooled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Steuben Republican, pub- 
lished at Angola, Ind., by Edward D. 
Willis and Henry E. Willis, brings force- 
fully to mind again the fact of the con- 
tinuing danger to this country from com- 
munistic activities. Knowing that this 
is a matter of concern to all patriotic 
Americans, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it herewith: 

Don’r Be Foo.ep 

Just because the Communist Party has not 
been so belligerent in recent months is no 
indication that they have changed their 
overall aim and are now friends with the 
West or respect our might. This “change of 
pace” is one of the many tricks in the bag 
of master Communists. They always like to 
keep the other fellow guessing. And just 
when we are tired of it all and want to 
settle down in a peaceful situation is just 
the time they will appear to be our close 
friend so we will slide into the false security 
of wishful thinking. 

One thing is certain: The members of the 
Communist hierarchy have never for a mo- 
ment given up their eventual aim at world 
domination. This master plan of dictator- 
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ship is aimed directly at the United States 
because they realize that we, as the strong- 
est country on the face of the earth, must 
be overcome before they can achieve their 


goal. / 
So be alert, America, and be strong. The 
consequence if we are not? Ask the Hun- 
garians, Czechs, Poles, “Lithuanians, and any 
of the others who have fallen under Russian 
, domination. They will leave all possessions 
behind and even risk their lives to get from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Oddfellow’s Tribute to Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, May 5, 1957, the International Order 
of Oddfellows held its 23d pilgrimage to 


the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Ar- 


lington Cemetery. Wreaths were laid for 
the sovereign grand lodge and many of 
the grand lodges. 

Sovereign Grand Master L. S. Bridges, 
of Louisiana, delivered the main address 
on this occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Oddfellows’ tribute may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp: 

Officers and members of the sovereign 
grand lodge, officers and members of the in- 
ternational association of Rebekah assem- 
blies, distinguished guests, madam presi- 
dent, international association of ladies’ 
auxiliaries, patriarchs militant, general com- 
manding officers, chevaliers, ladies, and 
friends, it is a great pleasure and a high 
honor for me to be here and represent the 
Oddfellows and Rebekahs of the world in 
this sacred ceremony. I admit that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for mé to speak the senti- 
ments of your hearts, but in my feeble way I 
hope I be able to put together 
which convey your tho ts, and ex- 
press your feelings toward this sacred mo- 
ment. The warm inspiration I receive from 
your presence gives greater strength to my 
faith in you, in your philosophies of life, and 
in the principles you live daily. Your faith 
has brought you here today to do homage to 
the Unknown Soldier and the men of Arling- 
ton. May you never become so 
your daily living that you see no time for 
expression of faith in these dead. 

There has been, and will always be a time 
for people to express their faith—faith in 
God, faith in one’s fellow man, faith in the 
future of America. It is upon this faith that 
Americans have built, and will continue to 
build, a great nation—strong in people, 
strong in wealth, strong in industry, strong 
in Christianity. Those of us who read his- 


- tory become thrilled at the progress of our 


great nation, but we become dishearted when 
we read how the faith of American people 
is being shaken by conflicts which challenge 
the American way of life these soldiers died 
to preserve. Between the America of yes- 
terday and the America of tomorrow, stands 
our generation. To us has fallen the duty 
of preserving the honor, the strength, and 
the glory these men gave to the America 
of today. 

In the conflicts which have chal- 
lenged our way of life, America has always 
produced and used men of great renown, 


May ¢ 


many whose faces are found In historica) gal. 
leries, and who have left mighty historic, 
of welfare and fearlessness on the pages , 
time. All down through the years me) have 
enlisted in the struggle for freedom anq have 
stood before America’s altars as recruits in 
the fight for the liberty Americans hay, 
always loved. Struggles to maintain it have 
been demonstrated many times on the batt). 
fields. Men of spiritual forces and purity 
of purpose have uttered it from the politica) 
and religious platforms. 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and who are always ready to guard ang 
defend it,” are famous words expressed by 
the great statesman, Daniel Webster, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Mon. 
ument in 1825. No.doubt having this feeling 
in his heart, Webster. then foresaw very fa; 
into the future when liberty and freedom 
of God-fearing people would again be cha). 
lenged, and when men who loved peace above 
all principles, would have to lay down their 
lives in defemse of such a Cause. Today, we 
come face to face with this true vision as it 
has become a reality. 

Early history has insisted that victory in 
battle or war belonged to better generals, 
Caesar, Napoleon, Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler, 
and others, because they had military genius, 
superior skill, and judgment. But this is not 
true today, for victory in war depends upon 
the genius of the nations involved. The 
peoples of these nations all fight in the 
battle. Preparation for the course of vic- 
tory does not begin in military camps or 
in military headquarters, but it starts far 
back in the schoolrooms and on the play- 
grounds, in the way people live, work to- 
gether, and achieve individuality and per- 
sonal independence. Preparation for victory 
goes on in the nation’s streets, in the offices, 
in the factories, in the legislatures, in the 
planning rooms, and in all other great in- 
stitutions, before it is brought to the battle- 
field to be fought by the men in the 
trenches—the common soldiers. Such victo- 
ries have been fought, and, as a result, the 
mortal remains of thousands of soldiers are 
now lying at rest in the bosom of the earth. 

One main reason we have come here today 
is to pay tribute to the fighting men who 
fought a struggle between liberty and im- 
perialism. It was not until some 74, million 
men, the pride of many nations, had laid 
down their lives that America realized what 
a catastrophe the fighting men had faced 
on the battlefront. 

A second reason we are here is not only 
to pay tribute to those who fought our bat- 
tles, but to offer a prayer from our hearts 
in thanksgiving for the hour when the guns 
were silenced on the battlefield, and the roar 
of the cannons were heard no more. 

Let us consecrate our lives anew to the 


never be devastated by the god of war; that 
henceforth this Nation, along with others, 
shall live in peace and harmony: And that 
human greed for power and riches sha!) never 
again demand the sacrifice of human life. 

This Unknown Soldier is a representation 
of the thousands of men who died for liberty 
and freedom. He lies in this narrow cell of 
stone that guards his body, while his soul 
now rests in that spirit called America. His 
tomb is an expression of our respect and an 
acknowledgment of our great debt to all 


that, as a symbol, he stands 

the many great deeds of men and women 
who constitute the most impor- 

in our victories. We must have 

for these, who with infinite 

and unselfish zeal fought our battle. 

They knew the value of sacrifice. They 
looked upon mankind from the viewpoint of 
human sympathy. They knew that the true 
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- 
1957 
¢ man is not his rank or his wealth, or 
ee nction in life, but what principles he 
nolds in his heart. 
year after year men of all walks of life 
stand here, as we now stand, and hear great 
men in world’s affairs reiterate these words 
{ Abrabam Lincoln, “We here highly resolve 
that these deal shall not have died in vain.” 
Today, we can also hear plainly rising in our 
ears this declaration of President Harding, 
“phere must be, there shall be, the com-~- 
yoice of a conscious civilization 
against armed warfare.” Yes, it is such war 
which robbed this soldier of life and name 
and brought death to comrades of all na- 


oe after day the Nation pours out its 
neart of pride and glory for this nameless 
american. From the time the first crash 
of the minute gun roared its knell for the 
dead from the shadow of Washiugton Monu- 


| ment, people have come to pay him honor. 


ve the 
a tide over the slopes about his burial 
place, in order to exemplify a pride far be= 
yond the reach of shouting and clamor for 
nameless soldier who died for honor of a 
. The glamor and greed of men to 
world cannot hush the voice of 
this American soldier. He was not afraid to 
fight for the triumph of the right and reign 
these freemen. 
«i millions of past and future members 


They have lined streets and have flowed 
like 


porders of the way of victory this great Na- 
tion has made for itself, we may be able 
to band together in one great organization 
and carry on our humanitarian activities, 
we may call ourselves soldiers and patriarchs, 
who never shirk from the responsibility of 
rendering a service to the needy, but there 
is one thing we can never do, and that is 
follow in this soldier’s footprints, which 
are so indelibly marked upon the soil of this 
great country, and upon the Soils of other 
nations under whose flag he fought. A de- 
sire to defend democracy, freedom, and pre- 
serve peace was so deeply embedded in his 
heart and soul that within him was set a 
restlessness Which only death satisfied. —- 

The principle of our great fraternity is the 


teachings of the Golden Rule and to imbue 
the rising generations with the sacred truth 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Their efforts and supreme 
sacrifices have won the plaudits of genera- 
tion after generation and those yet to come. 
This fraternity is one institution privileged 


ly and expect love of 
freedom to imbed itself in the hearts of all 
peoples. It should be our highest aim to 
lift the love of freedom to a higher plain, 
where its power may be seen and felt by all 


e best in man must be the greatest con- 
each one present here, and in these 


By 
R 
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earth shall rise again.” May our hearts 
which are-always throbbing for the cause 
of suffering humanity, be draped with the in- 
signia of love. May we join hands with that 
mighty band that no man can number whose 
banners of kindness float in the sunlight 
that gilds the deep gorges of the earth and 
Waves in the- breeze that kisses the 
mountain peaks. Let us triumph in victories 
and be able to sing loudly with the voices of 
angels, friendship has won her laurels; love 
has subdued the world; freedom, the mighty, 
now prevails. 





Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Wisconsin and the Nation have 
today paid their respect to the memory 
of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
whose death occurred last Thursday. His 
passing marks the end of a chapter in 
American history. His firm belief in the 
dangers of communism and the threat of 
that doctrine to democratic principles 
moved him to wage a powerful campaign 
that carried the American public to a 
feverish pitch as millions spent countless 
hours watching his activities on tele- 
vision. McCarthy, convinced of the dan- 
gers of communism awakened America 
to the extent of those dangers. 

I will not say more on the subject of 
his controversial methods. Much has 
been said and written in the days since 
his death, by leaders of nations, by his 
colleagues, his friends, and his enemies. 
Senator McCarthy had a singular place 
in the thoughts of the people of the 15th 
District of Ohio. The following edito- 
rials, the first from the Marietta (Ohio) 
Times of May 4, 1957, and the second 
from the Zanesville (Ohio) Signal of the 
same date, are illustrative, and I com- 
mend the authors for their thoughtful 
approach and treatment: 

[From the “Marjetta (Ohio) Times of May 4, 
1957} 
TUMULTUOUS CAREER ENDS 

Senator JosepH R. McCartuy, of Wiscon- 
sin, was probably the most controversial 
figure in this country in a generation. A 
relentless hunter of Communists in the 
Government, his methods and the results he 
obtained divided the people into two camps. 
One of these proclaimed him the symbol of 
Americanism and gave him highest praise 
and commendation. To the other he was 
the symbol of witch-hunting frenzy and it 
stamped him as a ruthless destroyer of repu- 
tations. 

For 4 years Senator McCarrHy was the 
key figure in the investigation of Reds, as 
chairman of the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee. His probing stirred the country 
as he pointed out Communists in more or 
less responsible positions in the Government. 
His activity along this line culminated in 
his big controversy with high Pentagon offi- 
cials, including the then Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens, when McCartuy 
charged that the Pentagon was coddling 
Communists. 

This hearing led to an investigation in 
1954 by a special Senate committee, which 
filed charges against the Wisconsin Senator. 
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The Senate followed with a vote of condem- 
nation of Senator McCartny, based on the 
committee report. It found him guilty of 
obstructing the constitutional processes of 
the Senate and of breaching senatorial 
ethics, offenses that meant little to most 
people. 

Since this censure Senator McCartny had 
fallen into the background. Once a dom- 
inant figure in the Senate, he had been rele- 
gated to a position of comparative obscurity. 
In the eyes of many fellow Senators and 
his political and other enemies he had been 
discredited. Perhaps he violated the rules 
of the Senate and was ruthless in his prose- 
cutions, as they maintain. But in the opin- 
ion of millions of citizens he performed a 
most valuable service by his fight against 
communism, in which he showed no favor 
to the high or the low. 

Senator McCartruy’s tumultuous career 
ended when he was only 47. years of age, 
but he will long be remembered for his bold, 
vigorous, and effective effort to make his 
country safer. 





[From the Zanesville (Ohio) Signal of 
May 4, 1957] 


CONTROVERSIAL AMERICAN 


Anyone who would permit prejudice 
against Senator McCarruy to blind himself 
to the Wisconsin Republican’s useful service 
to his couniry is being unfair to himself as 
well as the memory of the Senator. 

Thoughful Americans today are mourning 
the untimely end of his controversial career. 
Although there are many who disagreed with 
his methods, there are few truly patriotic 
citizens who will question his objectives. 

In his zeal to expose communism, the Sen- 
ator frequently spoke for the sake of news- 
paper headlines without fully documenting 
his statements. Thus the word “smear” be- 
came widely used to describe his tactics. 

As it turned out, a few were smeared un- 
fairly; a great many cthers who were smeared 
deserved more than they got. It was amusing 
that the more leftwing his victims, the more 
they complained of the Senator's meat-ax 
methods. 

More ruthless tactics in the hands of Com- 
munists have been used time and again to 
advance their political aims and a great 
many people were happy to see them get at 
least a mild dose of their own medicine, even 
at the expense of an occasionally innocent 
bystander. 

It seems fairly well established that few 
of the so-called innocents were completely 
so; the majority of the people mentioned as 
Reds or fellow-travelers by Senator McCar- 
THY turned out to be so closely associated 
with traitors as to deserve a certain amount 
of tarring with the same stick. 

Senator McCartHy’s name will be remem- 
bered for years to come; not only as a symbol 
of the witch-hunt tactics his opponents ac- 
cused him of, but also as an example of a 
man who recognized communism for what 
it is—a serious menace to the American way 
of life as well as the peace of the world. 





Methods Were Questioned but Not 
Patriotism of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of Senator JosPEH 
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R. McCartuy, by inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD the 
following editorial from the Hudson Dis- 
patch of May 4, 1957, which so aptly ex- 
presses my feelings: 
MetTHops WERE QUESTIONED suT Not 
PATRIOTISM OF SENATOR McCarRTHY 

While his critics, and many of them were 
bitterly so, questioned the methods used by 
United States Senator JoserpH R. McCarry, 
of Wisconsin, they did not asperse his 
patriotism. 

No man can become such a controversial 
figure in American life as did he without 
making many opponents and even enemies. 

For the 6 years between 1950 when he 
spearheaded a senatorial subcommittee prob- 
ing the Army, until the end of the presi- 
dential campaign on November 6, 1956, there 
was no national figure that caused so much 
discussion, so much praise, and so much 
invective. 

But the former Marine Corps captain was 
prepared to stand abuse, for he realized that 
when one pulls no punches that he must 
expect to absorb counterattacks with equa- 
nimity. ; 

When he died at the age of 47 in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, Maryland, Thursday night, 
the career of one of the Nation’s most vigor- 
ous opponents of communism ended. 

In 1954 Senator McCarrHy reached the 
peak of his political career in the battle with 
Army Officials. 

He charged that they were seeking to cover 
up subversives. They, in turn, accused him 
of browbeating witnesses and misleading 
statements. 

Through the medium of TV millions of 
Americans sat with him through the Senate 
investigation that followed his own. They 
became familiar with his interruptions— 
“Mr. Chairman * * * point of order.” 

Growing out of that investigation was a 
Senate inquiry into his conduct and a vote 
of condemnation against him. That was the 
beginning of his eclipse. 

His health then began to decline more ob- 
viously. His muscular frame—he was cnce 
a promising amateur boxer—puffed out with 
fat which he later lost by a rigid diet. 

Acute hepatitis was the illness that killed 
him. 

The onetime farm boy from Appleton, Wis., 
had gone a long way. “Jor” McCarTHy—he 
liked to be called “Jor’—became a name 
mentioned in almost every household. 

Often mentioned in his heyday as a possible 
presidental candidate—he would have been 
the first Roman Catholic to receive the 
GOP nomination—Senator McCarrny locked 
horns with two Presidents. Democrat Harry 
S. Truman sought to brush him aside as, in 
Mr. Truman’s words, “a pathological case.” 
Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower supported 
Mr. McCarruy for reelection in 1952, though 
without visible enthusiasm, and later treated 
him with an icy disdain which undoubtedly 
was a factor in the Senator’s political eclipse. 

Not many statesmen, in so brief a time 
in the national limelight, project into the 
English language of our country a new 
word. Like the late President Warren G. 
Harding, whose coined word, “normalcy,” 
found its way into the dictionary. So the 
word, “McCarthyism,” was coined through 
the Senator’s vigor and daring in champion- 
ing the cause of Americanism versus com- 
munism. It was, however, coined by his 
enemies rather than by his friends, and bore 
a disparaging connotation to some and a 
glorification of their hero to those staunch 
and ioyal backers of the intrepid Wisconsin 
Republican. 

Who will now take up the gonfalon that 
dropped from the hands of the champion 
fighter? Is there any Member of the Senate 
who could grip the imagination as did Sen- 
ator McCarrny in his all-out battle against 
Communists and all they represent? 
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Mortgage Bankers Association Opposes 
Veterans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, 
H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE. of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me dated April 11, 1957, 
from the Mortgage Bankers Association 
expressing disagreement with the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6659 affecting veterans’ 
housing. The Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation has specifically expressed oppo- 
sition to the FHA veterans’ preference 
section of the bill, the proposal to use 
“part of the trust fund of the national 
service life insurance program for the 
purchase of 5 percent FHA veterans’ 
preference mortgages, and the proposal 
to fix limits on charges, fees, and dis- 
counts. The letter of April 11, 1957, 
follows: 

MortTGaGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


or AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. April 11, 1957. 
Hon. Ouin E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 

Affairs, United States House of 

Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Teacue: I have your letter of 
April 9 which requests my views on those 
parts of H. R. 6659, as reported by the House 
Committee on Banking and , which 
relate to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


America on the various points. 

Section 103 of H. R. 6659, as reported, 
amends section 203 of the National Housing 
Act and would authorize within the Fed- 


eral revision of FHA requirement; for ay 


Thus, it would be the recommendatio, ot 
this association that the provisions o; sec 
tion 103 of H. R. 6659 be deleted and in j., 
thereof a proposal be substituted Which 

PHA downpayment require. 
ments generally. It is our opinion that such 
a change would be much more advantageous 
to veteran borrowers and to the economy 
the country as a whole than the creation 
of any special program within the FHA for 
use only by veterans. In addition, may | 
point out certain of the subsections of sec. 
tion 103 which in our opinion are Particular. 
ly objectionable—namely, the subsection 
which authorizes the FHA Commissioner ;, 
establish maximum sales prices for houses 
insured under the new proposal, the Subserc. 
tion which gives to a subsequent purchase; 
all the benefits which a veteran would have 
under the section and the subsection extenq. 
ing the privileges available to veterans under 
the proposed FHA beyond the date 
now fixed for the expiration of the VA home. 
loan-guaranty program for World War II vet. 
erans. 

The establishment of sales prices is an 
idea totally foreign to the statute under 
which FHA is functioning. Also, we can se 
ho reason why someone who purchases 
home from a veteran should be relieved from 
the obligation of paying insurance premium; 
which all other borrowers pay for home loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis. 
tration. 

The subsection which would extend the 
new program beyond the present expiration 
date of the GI home-loan-guaranty program 
for veterans of World War II seems particu- 
larly unfortunate. It would seem to us that 
testimony before your own committee has 
made it very clear that the provisions for 
termination, as now provided in legislation 
approved by your own committee and passed 
by the Congress, ought to be adhered to. 

There are two other sections of H. R. 6659 
with which we wholeheartedly disagree and 
which we will urge be eliminated. 

Section 205 authorizes the Secretary of the 

to invest up to $1 billion of the 
national service life-insurance fund in vet- 
erans’ mortgage loans which would be in- 
sured by FHA under the new proposal. In 
testifying before your committee, Mr. Tharpe 
clearly pointed out the feasons why, in our 
opinion, such a proposal is not in the best 
interests of veterans nor of the Government, 
and in testifying before the subcommittee 
of the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Mr. Tharpe repeated this conclusion and 
pointed out further that the asssciation 
agreed entirely with the remarks of Mr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, which he made before your com- 
mittee on February 6, 1957. 

Section 503 directs the Federal Housing 
Commissioner and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to fix limits on charges, fees, 
and discounts imposed in connection with 
housing financed under the Nationa! Housing 
Act or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, I recognize that this matter of dis- 
counts is a perplexing problem to the Con- 
gress; nevertheless. the Congress attempted 
once before to legislate on this matter, and 


which was recognized as such by all parties 
who were concerned with its administration. 
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regret having to disagree with the 
eee bers of the House Committee on 
pany, and Currency, with whom we have 
pang nad the friendliest of relations, in 
way* stance we believe that the provisions 
me red to of the bill the committee has re- 
ted are in error. We are in entire agree- 
peat with what we understand to be the 
me cion of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
vurs to endeavor to have these provisions 
ereted from the bill, and to provide as a 
ice situte an amendment along the lines of 
1 R. 3602 or H. R. 2584. 


sincerely yours, 
. Joun F. Austin, Jr., 


President, T. J. Bettes. Co., 
Houston, Tez. 





Educational Activities of Special Interest 
to the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks I am inserting in the ConcREs- 
sIONAL RECORD an exchange of letters be- 
tween the Special Subcommittee on 
Donable Property of which I am chair- 
man and the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

The special subcommittee has before 
it a number of bills which would extend 
the donation of surplus property to many 
additional groups and activities includ- 
ing fire-fighting organizations, commu- 
nity organizations, tax-supported public 
recreation agencies, State defense forces, 
publicly owned water and sewer districts, 
4-H Clubs, Youth Camps, first aid crews, 
and so forth. 

The Secretary of Defense has hereto- 
fore determ’ned under a provision of law 
that a number of groups, institutions, 
and so forth, are “educational activities 
of special interest to the armed services” 
and has donated surplus property to 
them. 

Since the volume of donations by the 
Secretary of Defense has been consider- 
able and the possible inclusion of other 
donees under existing bills would greatly 
add to the donable program, the Special 
Committee on Donable Property thought 
it advisable to request the Comptroller 
General for a clarifying decision as to 
authority for the inclusion of existing 
donees and the extent to which he can 
include others. The letters follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFIce oF THE MaJorITy LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. Josep CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
. States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Campseti: The attention of the 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Property 
of the Committee-on Government Opera- 
House of Representatives, has been 
to interpretations of section 203 (j) 
(2) of the Property and Adminis- 





EF 


trative Services Act, Public Law 152, 81st 
as now in effect, with reference to 
which your opinion is requested. 
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The following questions are respectfully 
submitted to you by the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Donable Property for your considera- 
tion and interpretation: 

1. Are the activities listed in the directive, 
No. 4160.10 and amendments, of the Secre- 
tary of Defense eligible \donees within the 
intent of the statute? 

2. If not, which qualify as donees within 
your interpretation? 

3. If so, what limitations would be appli- 
cable with respect to additional donees? 

However, in construing the above Public 
Law the subcommittee has no intention of 
confining you to the above questions in re- 
questing your interpretation. 

The main purpose of* this request is to 
have a determination as to whether or not 
the Department of Defense has made ad- 
ministrative interpretations which have in- 
cluded organizations that are not authorized 
by law or are contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. 

If not, what are the limitations to the 
inclusion of other similar organizations, na- 
tional, regional, or local, so that they will 
not have to resort to legislative processes? 

The following language will be noted in 
section 203 (j) (2), as now in effect: 

“In the case of surplus property under the 
control of the Department of Defense, the 
Secretary of Defense shall determine whether 
such property is usable and necessary for 
educational activities which are of» special 
interest to the armed services, such as mari- 
time academies or military, naval, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard preparatory schools * * *.” 

You will also note in the same subdivision 
the authority of the Secretary to make cer- 
tain determinations in relation to the above. 

There is herewith enclosed a copy of De- 
partment of Defense Directive dated April 
27, 1953, No. 4160.10; Directive Transmittal 
of June 23, 1954, No. 54-69; Directive Trans- 
mittal 54-77 dated July 23, 1954; Directive 
Transmittal No. 55-83 dated June 22, 1955; 
Directives System Transmittal No. 4160.10— 
ch. 4, dated June 18, 1956; Directives Sys- 
tem Transmittal No. 4160.10-ch. 5 dated 
June 28, 1956, and Directives System Trans- 
mittal No. 4160.10—ch. 6, dated September 13, 
1956. 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
organizations such as contained in Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive Transmittal of 
June 23, 1954, No. 54-69, and Department of 
Defense Directive Transmittal dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1956, No. 4160.10-ch. 6, and similar 
organizations, and whether or not under 
Public Law 152, as amended, such action can 
be administratively taken by the Department 
of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. McCorRMACK, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Donable Property of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
* Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, 
J. . 
ao Farragut Academy, St. Petersburg, 
a, 
Allen Military Academy, Bryan, Tex. 
. Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, 
a. 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fila. 
Bordentown Military Institute, Borden- 
town, N. J. 
Brown Military Academy, San Diego, Calif. 
California Maritime Academy, Vallejo, 
Calif. 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Lenanon, 
Tenn. 
Columbia Military Academy, 
Tenn. 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 


Columbia, 
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Fishburne Military School, Waynesboro, 
Va. 

Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union, 
Va. 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, 
Ga. 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Ga. 

Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, W. 
Va. 

Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 

Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, 
Tt. w. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 

Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Ky. 

LaSalle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, N, Y. 

Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine. 

Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 

Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Ill. 


Massachusetts Maritime Academy, State 
Pier, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Massanutten Military Academy, Wood- 


stock, Va. 

Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago, 
Til. 

National Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 
Inc., Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, N. J. 

National Headquarters, Girl Scouts of 
America, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N, Y. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

New York State Maritime Academy, Fort 
Schuyler, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
Walworth, Wis. 

Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak Ridge, 
N. C. 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 
Okla. 

Pennsylvania Military Preparatory School, 
Chester, Pa. 

Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S. C. 

Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, 
Ga. 

Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis. 

St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kans. 

St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tenn, ™ 

Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Tex. 

The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, 
Mo. 

Western Military Academy, Alton, Tl. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (added Septem- 
ber 13, 1956) (Department of Defemse Direc- 
tive No. 4160.10-Ch 6). 





CoMPTROLLER GENREAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, April 9, 1957. 


. Hon. JoHnN W. McCormacz, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This refers to your 
letter of February 5, 1957, and enclosures, 
concerning Department of Defense interpre- 
tations of section 203 (j) (2) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, as 
amended, and requesting our opinion as to 
whether the administrative interpretations 
include as eligible donees of surplus prop- 
erty under control of the Department organ- 
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izations that are not authorized by law or 
are contrary to the intent of Congress. 

Subsection 203 (j) (3) of the original Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act (63 Stat. 387) provided in pertinent part 
as follows: 

“In the case of surplus property under the 
control of the National Military Establish- 
ment, the Secretary of Defense shall deter- 
mine whether such property is usable and 
necessary for educational activities which 
are of special interest to the armed services, 
such as maritime academies or military, 
naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools. * * *” 

This subsection was renumbered “203 (j) 
(2)” and the language was reenacted with- 
out change, except for the substitution of 
“Department of Defense” for “National Mili- 
tary Establishment” by the act of July 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 493). A further sentence of 
the section authorizes the allocation of the 
surplus property determined usable and 
necessary for such purposes for transfer by 
the Administrator of General Services to the 
appropriate State agency for distribution to 
such educational activities. 

Designations of eligible donees are set 
forth in Department of Defense Directive 
4160.10, a copy of which you enclosed with 
your letter, and our attention is directed 
particularly to such organizations as Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., 
and similar organizations. The similar or- 
ganizations designated in the directive are 
national headquarters, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and national headquarters, Girl Scouts 
of America. The dates of original designa- 
tion of these organizations are ag follows: 
Boy Scouts, May 12, 1951; Girl Scouts, March 
6, 1952; Camp Fire Girls, June 23, 1954; and 
Boys’ Clubs of America, September 13, 1956. 

You submit the following specific questions 
for our consideration: 

“1, Are the activities listed in the direc- 
tive, No. 4160.10, and amendments, of the 
Secretary of Defense eligible donees within 
the intent of the statute? 

“2. If not, which qualify as donees within 
your interpretation? 

“3. If so, what limitations would be ap- 
Plicable with respect to additional donees?” 

The specific illustrations enumerated in 
section 203 (j) (2) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, gives rise to doubt as to the pro- 
priety of including, as eligible donees, organ- 
izations such as indicated above. However, 
the matter must now be consideréd in the 
light of the principle that a contempora- 
neous construction given an act of Con- 
gress, while not controlling enjitled to great 
weight and should not be overturned ex- 
cept for cogent reasons. See Brown v. United 
States (113 U. S. 568); Great Northern Ry. 
Co. v. United States (315 U. S. 262). Also, it 
has been held that an administrative con- 
struction of a statutory provision—not re- 
quired to be charged by the legislature— 
must be deemed to have received legislative 
approval by a reenactment of such provision 
without material change. McCaughn v. 
Hershey Chocolate Co. (283 U. S. 488); Hel- 
vering v. Reynolds Co. (306 U..8S. 110); 
National Labor Relations Board vy. Gullett 
Gin Co. (340 U. S. 361). Designations of 
the organizations, with the exception of the 
administrative designation on September 13, 
1956, of Boys’ Clubs of America, were a mat- 
ter of record of which the congressional 
committees were apprised before reenacting 
the legislation without material change. 
Thus, on pages 48 to 52 of the hearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate, 84th 
on S. 3693 (S. 1527 and H. R. 7227)—the lat- 
ter of which bills became the act of July 3, 
1956, referred to above—the committee was 
advised of the designation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of America and Camp Fire Girls 
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as eligible donees. On such pages there 
were incorporated into the record the listing 
of these and other organizations 
designated as eligible as well as the regu- 
lations of the military departments under 
the involved provision of law. Also, on page 
15 of Senate report 2267 on H. R. 7227, there 
is quoted a letter of the Department of 
Defense reporting that donations were be- 
ing made to 46 schools and educational activ- 
ities designated as being of special interest 
to the Department. The fact that 
tions such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
of America and the Camp Fire Girls were 
considered as eligible donees was brought 
to the attention of the Congress on numer- 
ous earlier occasions. See in this connec- 
tion, page 16, hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, on H. R. 3322 and S. 1004, 
84th Congress, April 21, 1955; page 321, 
hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, on H. R. 3322, 84th Congress, 
February 15, 17, and 21, 1955; pages 94 and 
96, of the February 1955 report to the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government prepared by the 
Task Force on Use and Disposal of Federal 
Surplus Property; and page 224, Donable 
Surplus Property Program Hearings before 
a subcommiteee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, 88d Congress, April 20, 21, 23, and 24, 
1953. In view of the rules of statutory con- 
struction referred to above and the circum- 
stances here involved we conclude that the 
designations by the Department‘ of Defense 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls as eligible donees are within the in- 
tent of the statute as now in effect. Also, 
since Boys’ Clubs conduct educational activ- 
ities (Boys’ Club of Detroit v. Pakula (69 
N. W. 2d 348)), and otherwise appears to 
be similar in purpose to the aforementioned 
organizations, the designation of such or- 
ganization appears proper. Accordingly, 
your first question is answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

The second question, being based upon a 
negative reply to the first, does not require 
consideration. ; 

Your third question concerns limitations 
applicable to additional donees, and the 
question as hereinabove quoted is restated 
and enlarged in your letter as “What are 
the limitations to the inclusion of other 
similar tions, national, regional, 
or local, so that they will not have to re- 
sort to legislative processes?” 

Inasmuch as the words of the statute 
“such as marftime academies or military, 
naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard preparatory 
schools” are not, for the reasons heretofore 
discussed, viewed as precluding noninstitu- 
tional-type organizations, the limitations to 
the inclusion of other similar tions 
would appear to be the facts of each particu- 
lar case. Thus, where the facts regarding the 
activities of an organization would reason- 
ably support a conclusion that it was en- 
gaged in educational! activities, and such ac- 
tivities are deemed by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be of special interest to the armed 
services because the activities of the organi- 
zation are designed to develop the minds, 
bodies, and character of young people in 
qualities that reasonably might be expected 
to contribute to their usefulness in the de- 
fense of the Nation, or for other reasons, an 
administrative designation of such organiza- 
tion as an eligible donee would meet the 
requirements of the statute. The national, 


JOsEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
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Postal Emergency May Bring Rate Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ir 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the operation of the Post Offics 
Department is back with us again. j 
has always been my contention that this 
Department should be self-sustaining 
Those who use the service should pay fo; 
it. There is no logical reason why this 
Department of the Government shoulq 
be operated continuously upon a deficit 
basis. Now that the country seems to 
have awakened to the deplorable fisca) 
situation and apparently. realizes the 
necessity for retrenchment and economy 
in Government, I am very much in hope 
that the Congress will enact a postal in. 
crease bill which will put this Depart. 
ment upon a sound basis. Such a bil 
is now under consideration in the appro- 
priate committees of the House and Sen- 
at. As one of the minority who sup- 
ported such legislation last year, I should 
like to see a reversal of the unfortunate 
failure of that bill to pass. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith a very timely editorial from 
my hometown newspaper, the Chronicle- 
Star and Moss Point Advertiser of Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PosTaL EMERGENCY May Brinc Rate Action 

The unusual—perhaps hasty would be a 
better word—manner in which Congress 
acted to grant the Post Office Department 
a@ $41 million appropriation so it could re- 
sume normal operation may have a healthy 
effect. 

The nationwide publicity and furor cre- 
ated by Postmaster General Summertield’s 
action in curtailing services may point up 
the need to— 

1. Trim postal services to fit revenues, or 

2. Increase postal rates to a point where 
revenues will offset operating costs. 

The Department has been operating with 
a constantly increasing deficit which for this 
fiscal year will probably find expenses more 
than a half billion dollars in excess of rev- 
enues. 

It is probably true that if the Department 
modernized its maii-handling practices and 
generally streamlined operations, money 
could be saved. Weare years behind Great 
Britain in mechanization of mail handling. 

But nevertheless, the fact stands that 
there has been no substantial increase in 
postal rates for the past 25 years. In 1932 
the first-class letter rate was the same as it 
is today—3 cents. Some small increases have 
been made in other rates but not enough to 
even dent the difference between cost of han- 
dling mail 25 years ago and today. 

s—have for 


Summerfield—and predecessor 
years appealed for rate increases. 

But Congress has consistently turned 4 
deaf ear as the deficit continues to mount. 

Taxpayers aren’t being saved any money 
because Congress refuses to raise rates. If 
there is a half-million dollar deficit, who 
pays it? 

You're right, the taxpayer. It is refiected 
in the national budget they underwrite with 
income and a host of other Federal taxes. 

Who gets the major benefit of the low 
postal rates? 

A small group comparatively speakins— 
who are heavy users of postal services, P4- 
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ticularly in the second- and third-class cate- 





a American writes perha 
average can perhaps 
ume or so letters a year. Most rarely, 
never, use the second- and third-class 
“iis. Ap increase in the first-class letter 
mite from 3 to 4 cents would mean, then, 
that the average American would find his 
expenses upped by about $1 annually. 
we are not maintaining the Post Office 
Department should be a profit-making busi- 
ness. It is a service the citizen has a right 
to expect from his Government. 
But it was never meant to be a subsidy 
for some business operations—as it now is. 
In refusing to increase rates Congress is 
maintaining @ fat subsidy for a few at the 
expense of many. 




















A Permanent U. N. Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the concurrent resolu- 
tion offered by my colleagues last Thurs- 
day to create a permanent U. N. force, 
lask unanimous consent to have entered 
in the Record some observations on the 
need of such action by a constituent of 
mine, John >. Rockwell, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, lowa. Mr. Rockwell is a student of 
government and devotes a considerable 
amount of time and energy to keeping 
peace in the world. I respectfully direct 
the attention of my collegaues to Mr. 
Rockwell’s observations which concur in 
principle with the concurrent resolution. 
Mr. Rockwell’s remarks follow: 

It is vital that the United States at this 
time inaugurate the creation of a stand- 
ing army by the United Nations. 

A permanent force, second to none, 
supported by all member nations, accord- 
ing to their wealth and population. 

To see that the will of the majority is 
honored by the recalcitrant few. 

To see that every people has the right 
of unfettered self-determination as to 
the form of government it wishes to 
pursue. 

To see that the will of the majority of 
the United Nations is carried out in all 
places and by all peoples. 

This army should be under a supreme 
commander responsible only to the 
United Nations. He should be of the 
same caliber as Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
or Field Marshal Montgomery. The 
be drawn evenly at so many 
population of member coun- 
-be best if these troops 
20-year or career hitch at suf- 
make such a career at- 
adequate retirement 
tional leave per year. 
United Nations army should include 
the various services of modern war- 
are, answerable to the supreme com- 
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eventually constitute a defense 
force per nation at a cost much below 
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that of 50 such individual defense forces. 
Worldwide bases would be readily avail- 
able everywhere. Short of war, such an 
organization might enforce its will upon 
an offending nation by complete ostra- 
cism. This would include the blockade, 
without an exchange of ideas or trade— 
legal or illegal; a complete blackout and 
@ serevance of all relations by member 
nations. Such nation, upon indicating a 
desire to rejoin, should be forced to un- 
dergo a period of probation or limited 
privilege. 





Man From Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a good 
friend of the United States and a great 
fighter against communism, President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, will arrive 
in Washington om Wednesday for a state 
visit. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have printed in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues a most interesting article about 
President Diem written by Foster Hailey 
and appearing in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine yesterday, May 5. 

The article follows: 

Man From VIETNAM—PRESIDENT DiEM, Ar- 
RIVING HERE For A VisiT, Is THaT NaTION’s 
SyMBOL OF INDEPENDENCE 

(By Foster Hailey) 

Toxyo.—The stocky man in the long black 
gown and flat black cap bent anxiously for 
@ moment over his Secretary of State for 
Agrarian Reform, who lay on a gravel walk 
in the fairgrounds at Benmethout in south- 
central Vietnam clutching a bleeding side 
and left arm. 

“They have shot me,” murmured Do Van 
Cung. 

There could be no doubt in the mind of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem last February 22 
for whom the bullet had been intended. Had 
the assailant’s automatic pistol not jammed 
after that one wild shot, the United States 
probably would not this week be greeting its 
distinguished Asian guest. 

It was the first time since Mr. Diem became 
President of the Republic of Vietnam a year 
ago last October, that an attempt had been 
made to assassinate him. But there was no 
hint in his manner that he was perturbed. 
He stood for a moment, reported Le Journal 
d’Extréme-Orient of Saigon, “watching the 
crowd around him with his sharp and heavy 
look in an attitude of the most striking im- 
passibility.”” Five minutes later, in a firm 
voice, he began his prepared talk. “Dear 
compatriots * * *.” 

All through the remainder of the hot 
morning he walked through dusty com- 
pounds and buildings to the fair with no 
added escort, chain-smoking cigarettes and 
chatting amiably with booth attendants and 
members of his entourage. 

It was not the first time Mr. Diem had 
shown that high degree of courage that 
Ernest Hemingway once defined as “grace 
under pressure.” And not just physical 
courage, but spiritual and moral courage as 
well. When he believes a course is right for 
himself and for his country he will defy the 
world, and has. 
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When he was under heavy compulsion from 
the Western Powers 2 years ago to agree to 
implementation of the Geneva accord for 
elections in all of Vietnam, he told a repre- 
sentative of his main foreign supporter—the 
United States Government—that he would 
not even go through the motions of dis- 
cussing the-matter with the Communists. 

Washington was afraid that meant a re- 
newal of war with the Communist north and 
let it be known publicly that it was dis- 
pleased with his attitude... He still said “No.” 

Had an election been held in 1955, there is 
little doubt the Communists would have won. 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader in 
Hanoi, was then—as he had been since 1945— 
the one great symbol of independence for the 
larger part of the people of Vietnam. Today 
President Diem is that symbol, the undis- 
puted leader of one of the most promising 
old-young countries of southeast Asia. 

President Diem has achieved that position 
in less than 3 years. It was only on June 26, 
1954, that he returned from Paris to Vietnam 
after 4 years’ voluntary exile—and 21 years 
out of public life—with a delegation from 
Chief of State Bao Dai of full military and 
civilian power. 

There were few who gave Mr. Diem a 
chance of saving anything from the wreckage 
of his country. Dienbienphu had just been 
overrun by the Communists. The French 
were in full retreat. Ho Chi Minh was the 
national hero. 

Mr. Diem had an army of 200,000 men, but 
it was poorly armed, only half trained, and 
French-led. Saigon and the Medong River 
Delta were under the control of the Binh 
Xuyen, a gang of river bandits who con- 
trolled the opium trade and prostitution in 
the Vietnamese capital. 

Several times during the next few months 
he took the field with loyal troops against 
the Binh Xuyen. And by May 1955 he was 
able to announce his victory and tell of his 
hopes and plans for his country. The prin- 
cipal one was full independence. 

With the military struggle behind him, 
Mr. Diem proceeded to consolidate his lead- 
ership by keeping his promises to his pecple. 
He promised land reform—and instituted it. 
He promised to eliminate every vestige of 
French rule—and did. 

Events have proved that what the Viet- 
namese needed and wanted was a leader who 
pledged no allegiance to any one except 
themselves, one in whom they could put 
their trust and on whose honesty and integ- 
rity they could rely. They had followed Ho 
Chi Minh because, until Mr. Diem came 
along, they had been offered no other choice. 

Almost as important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the President is an indefatigable travel- 
er who has visited every part of the Republic 
since his assumption of office, shaking hands, 
mingling with the people, and speaking elo- 
quently but simply to the crowds that turn 
out everywhere to greet him. Practically all 
of Vietnam’s 12 million inhabitants must 
feel that they know him personally. 

Mr. Diem’s life would indicate that almost 
from the time he was old enough to think 
coherently leadership of an independent 
Vietnam had been his dream. He was born 
at Hue, capital of the then empire of Annam, 
January 3, 1901. He was the third son of 
Ngo Dinh Kha, minister and counselor to 
Emperior Than Thai, father of Dao Dai. An- 
nam was a protectorate in the conrplex of 
protectorates, princely states and colonies 
that made up French Indochina. 

He entered the mandarinate (a corps of 
high civil servants) on graduation from the 
school of administration at Hue, and at 32 
was named Minister of Interior in the An- 
nam Govefnment. When the French blocked 
his attempts at reform he resigned. 

Although he was out of office, his abili- 
ties were so well recognized that he received 
several invitations during the war and the 
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immediate postwar years to join various 
governments. Bao Dai twice offered him 
posts—once in a puppet government under 
the Japanese and later under the French. 
Ngo Dinh Diem would have no part of either. 

Ho Chi Minh—whom Mr. Diem says he 
has known, disliked and distrusted since 
1929—also offered him a place in the gov- 
ernnrent he set up after the war, after first 
holding Mr. Diem under arrest for 6 months. 
Mr. Diem spurned that offer, too. 

Seeing no hope at -home, with Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietminh ruling the countryside and 
Bao Dai dividing his time between big- 
game hunting in the highlands and bathing 
on the French Riviera, Ngo Dinh Diem left 
Vietnam in 1950 to plead his country’s cause 
in the world’s capitals. 

He visited Japan and the Philippines and 
then went to the United States, where he 
lived for several months, with his headquar- 
ters at Maryknoll Seminary in Lakewood, 
N. J. He went on to Belgium in 1953, and 
then to France. When Bao Dai called him 
to his Riviera villa in June 1954, he was 
ready to accept the forlorn chance offered. 

President Diem is unusual among Asian 
leaders. He is, first, a devout Roman Cath- 
olic. He also is a celibate. When still in his 
teens he considered becoming a priest, and 
took a vow of chastity which he renews daily 
by laying a spray of flowers on the shrine of 
the Virgin in the private chapel of Din Doch 
Lap (Independence Palace), where he lives. 

He is also one of the hardest working gov- 
ernment officials in the East or West, putting 
in a normal working day of 16 hours. He still 
finds time to study government, economics, 
and history, and to pursue his hobbies of 
hunting, photography, horseback riding, and 
rose culture. 

Finally, he is one of the most Western- 
minded of Asian leaders. Some of this trait 
probably is attributable to his two close 
American friends and advisers. One if Wolf 
Ladejinsky, the controversial Russian-born 
economist and land-reform expert, whom 
President Diem hired as his personal adviser 
when Mr. Ladejinsky finally was forced to 
resign from United States Government serv- 
ice in 1955. Many of the reforms President 
Diem has sponsored in the last 2 years un- 
doubtedly had their genesis in the breakfast 
conferences he holds with Mr. Ladejinsky 2 
or 3 times a week. 

The other American closest to him is Dr. 
Wesley R. Fishel, a young Michigan State Col- 
lege professor who heads a Michigan State 
advisory group to Vietnam. The group is 
helping the Government set up a modern tax- 
ation system and institute other reforms. 

Another close friend and admirer is Lt. Gen: 
John H. O’Daniel, former head of the United 
States military assistance advisory group in 
Vietnam, General O’Daniel was almost alone 
among United States officials in retaining 
faith through the dark days of 1954 and 1955 
that President Diem could bring order out of 
chaos and establish a stable government. 

The President is not without critics. One 
complaint heard frequently from his coun- 
trymen is that he relies too much on his 
family for advice. One of his four living 
brothers is gazetted as his political adviser. 
Another is Ambassador to London. A third 
is Roman Catholic Bishop of the province-of 
Vinh Long. An elder brother, who was a 
provincial governor, under the French, was 
killed by guerrillas in 1945. 

Other criticisms heard are that President 
Diem insists on handling too many affairs 
himself, thus delaying important decisions, 
and that he had not moved rapidly enough in 
extending democratic elections. All pro- 
vincial governors, for instance, still are ap- 
pointed as in colonial days. 

But Mr. Diem is in only the second year of 
5-year term as President. His goal is a pros- 
perous and united Vietnam by the time his 
term is over. He feels that the Chinese- 
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supported Communist regime in northern 
Vietnam cannot survive. All information 
from there is that the people are restive. 
They know that in the south their fellows are 
freer and far better off. Diem has the pa- 
tience to wait until the people of the north 
find intolerable the way of life that com- 
munism offers them. 

Meanwhile he is striving with the help of 
about $200 million a year in United States 
aid and his own untiring efforts to raise the 
educational level of his people and give them 
land and a life of peace. A happy man on 
his own land is a poor prospect for com- 
munism, he says. 


Dilemma of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the students who is a guest of mine 
this week as a participant in the “Week 
in Washington” project which I sponsor 
in cooperation with the Citizenship 
Clearing House of the State University 
of Iowa, is Larry Popofsky, of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, a junior at the State university. 
Mr. Popofsky has the distinction of 
winning the Hancher public speaking 
contest at the university last month and 
on the basis of this award he was chosen 
to represent Iowa at the Northern Ora- 
torical League contest at the University 
of Minnesota last Friday. His address, 
“Dilemma of Democracy,’’ has a message 
for each of us, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, The address fol- 


lows: 
DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY 


(By Larry Popofsky) 

During the bleak days at the outset of the 
Civil War, when chaos gripped our Nation’s 
capital and indecision stifled positive action, 
Abraham Lincoln asked in anguish, “Must a 
government of necessity be too strong for 
the liberties of its own people, or too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” 

Caught in a maze of conflicting forces 
which threatened national solidarity, Presi- 
dent Lincoln found himself confronted by 
the great dilemma of democracy, a dilemma 
which becomes especially crucial. when our 
national security is in jeopardy. 

Today, as in Linoln’s time, the security of 
our Nation is ominously threatened. The 
new conditions created by the great world 
wars and the growing menace of thermonu- 
clear weapons has erased the certitude of 
safety upon which we have so long relied. 
Militant international communism has also 
jarred Americans out of thesr 19th century 
idealistic lethargy and into an awareness of 
the impending struggle for existence. 

In the wake of this great struggle, the 
dilemma of democracy has once dra- 
matically come to the fore. Let’s look at the 
nature of this dilemma, Our American 
system of government is dedicated to the 
task of ensuring to all its citizens the funda- 
mental freedoms, such as free speech. But 
can these rights be maintained when our 
Nation’s security—its very existence—is un- 
der attack by radical forces both outside 
and within our owh borders? In the past 
we have successfully faced the challenge 
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of the right and the left without resort; 
to any -unusual —, of suppression 
But the present has appeared & 
critical that we have been UNWilling to 
rely on our traditional institutiona) Safe. 
guards and have adopted a new set of Sup. 
pressive measures. The rationale for the 
new actions is clear enough. Everyone jg 
aware of the dangers we are compelleq to 
face. Certainly we will not passively Watch 
our Nation’s governmental system crumpj. 
under radical onslaughts. Therefore, in ty. 
mame of preserving our liberties ang the 
form of government which makes these free. 
doms possible, we have found justificatioy 
for suppressing radical groups. 

Suppressive measures in a democracy 
however, can be a double edged sworq, 
While it is true that with slashes of th, 
sword some of these forces inimical to oy; 
national security may be obliterated, yet at 
the same time the individual liberties o 
our citizens may suffer irreparable damage. 
During the past few years the all-pervasiye 
craving for security, born in an era of bling 
emotionalism and umreasoning fear, ha: 
prompted Americans to seize that sword of 
suppression, heedless of the nature of the 
weapon. ‘ 

Armed with a rationale for their use, we 
have watched Congress pass a series of laws 
designed to give us security from the threat 
of internal communism. The first was the 
Internal Security Act, passed over President 
Truman's veto in 1950. Its outstanding pro- 
vision is the requirement that all Commv. 
nist-front organizations register with the 
Government and face regulation. In 1954 
Congress the Communist Control Act, 
which prohibits members of the party from 
seeking places on election ballots and thus, 
for all practical purposes, outlaws the party, 
Similar provisions can be found in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act and the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 

The executive branch of the Government 
also has taken actions designed to promote 
security.. These actions have assumed the 
form of far-flung loyalty-security programs 
and vigorous enforcement of antisubversive 
legislation. 

As a result of these legislative and admin- 
istrative acts, the fundamental rights cher- 
ished by Americans since 1776 have suffered 
a gradual erosion which today poses a greater 
threat to our Nation's security than that we 
have. been trying to combat. President Tru- 
man this threat when in vetoing 
the Internal Security Act he charged that 
such a measure was simply not necessary to 
meet questionable demands for national se- 
curity and that its comsequences would be 
dangerous to our freedoms. 

These consequences have been appalling. 
The public scene has been characterized by 
the spectacle of perjury trials, charges of 
disloyalty based on the assumption of guilt 
by association, and a program of prosecution 
lacking such essential procedural safeguards 
as the right of a person to know and con- 
front his accuser. The congressional! inves- 
tigating committee, a modern form of the 
inquisition, has been placed outside the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights. Justice 
William O. Douglas, in a cryptic view of the 
situation, said, “Critical evidence may be the 
word of an unknown witness who is a para- 
gon of veracity, a knave, or the village idiot.” 

The cumulative effect engendered by these 
laws has permeated almost every phase of 
American society. In Washington reporters 
complain of the inaccessibility of informa- 
tion and the infrequency of press confer- 
ences. In the realm of academic freedom the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors has censured 10 major university 44- 
ministrations, including 2 this week. for 
failing to observe recognized standards of 
academic freedom and tenure. Even the at- 
titude of the average American citizen to- 
ward our basic freedoms has materially 
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How this relate to the great 
dilemma of democracy? It means that in 
vainly grasping for security at any cost we 
have seriously endangered our individual 
jiberties. The delicate balance between na- 
tional security requirements and the needs 
of individual liberty has been seriously 
thrown out of kilter in America by these 
actions and the environment they have 
on ce “delicate balance,” however, 
gives US & clue to the solution of our dilemma. 
The answer is not simply one horn or the 
other. Individual liberty and national se- 
curity do not of necessity form an incom- 
patible dichotomy. Both are needed for 
democracy to function properly in the pres- 
ent world crisis. The dilemma can only be 
resolved by achieving what Aristotle termed 
the golden mean. We cannot continue a 
futile search for absolute security for in so 
doing we endanger the very core of the demo- 
cratic system. Nor can we expect to achieve 
absolute freedom. That such absolutes are 
attainable is the great delusion of our age, 
the delusion of the disciples of Karl Marx at 
one end of the political spectrum, and of 
the thin-lipped men of the right at the 
other. 

The gravest fault in the present system is 
not the attempt to provide adequate secu- 
rity, but rather the failure to test proposed 
measures of security by the yardstick of long- 
established guaranties of freedom of the in- 
dividual. The answer is not the abolition of 
security programs but a drastic revision 
bringing them within their proper historical 
context. We must reverse those legislative 
acts which infringe on our liberties and once 
again rely on long-standing laws to protect 
us, such as the Conspiracy Act of 1861. We 
must again place our loyalty programs on a 
sound basis and provide the normal consti- 
tutional safeguards to all those accused. We 
must rid ourselves of the psyehology of fear 
and suspicion which has eaten away at our 
democratic system like acid. 

These things can never be done unless we 
the people understand the dilemma of de- 
mocracy and insist that a balanced relation- 
ship be reestablished. The power of an en- 
lightened citizenry cognizant of the full 
meaning of democracy is tremendous. Often 
in the past it has been just such a sentiment 
among an aroused people which has halted 
what they considered to be unwise changes 
in our sacred traditions. This happened in 
1987 when President Roosevelt’s Court re- 
organization bill was defeated because of the 
moral resentment expressed 
mass of people outraged by the proposal. 

But for us to exercise this tremendous in- 
fluence in the cause of preserving our liber- 
ties, we must regain our confidence in the 
solidarity of American institutions and tra- 
ditions and overcomesour indifference to the 
fate of those institutions. Only by faith in 
our democratic processes and an alertness to 
their preservation can we obtain the best 
possible security—the only real security com- 
patible with our beliefs. 

We must, above all, realize, as Adlai Ste- 
venson has said, we cannot protect ourselves 
from oum enemies by building barricades 
made of the broken cornerstones of free in- 
stitutions,” 

The question which President Lincoln 
posed in 1860 does not present an unanswer- 
able dilemma. Today, as always, the solu- 
tion lies in the valley of the golden mean 
between the edges of tyranny and 
anarchy. We can and must have both secu- 
tiy afd freedom. 
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United States Savings and Loan League 
Opposes Veterans’ Provisions of Hous- 
ing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Recorp, a letter 
dated April 10, 1957, from the United 
States Savings and Loan League express- 
ing opposition to any shift of the vet- 
erans’ program away from the Veterans’ 
Administration. The league is also op- 
posed to using the reserves of the na- 
tional service life insurance program for 
the purchase of FHA veterans’ prefer- 
ence mortgages. The letter of April 10, 
1957, follows: 

UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Orn E. Teacve, 

Chairman, House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CHAIRMAN TEAGUE: IN response to 
your letter of April 9, I am happy to indicate 
the position of the United States Savings and 
Loan League with respect to the veterans’ 
sections of H. R. 6659. In general the league 
Opposes the veterans’ sections and endorses 
the position taken by your committee April 
9. 
‘Specifically, the United States League is 
opposed to any shift of the veterans’ pro- 
gram away from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. While the establishment of a veterans’ 
section under the FHA might technically 
leave the veterans’ loan program undis- 
turbed, as a practical matter it amounts to 
the same thing as placing the loan guaranty 
program under the FHA. The history of the 
operation of Government agencies on this 
point is only too clear. Thus wé emphati- 
cally oppose section 103 (c), beginning on 
page 3 of the bill. 

The league position with respect to Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance funds was 
stated before the House Banking Committee 
as follows: 

“The league is opposed to the use of NSLI 
funds, primarily on the grounds that NSLI 
reserves are currently invested in Govern- 
ment securities, the sale of which would 
cause further tightness in money markets 
and largely defeat the objective of improving 
the flow of home financing. Further, the 
league shares the apprehension of other 
groups about using veterans’ life insurance 
funds for various special purposes.” 

Thus the. league is quite definitely op- 
posed to section 205, beginning on page 16 
of the bill. 

The provision regarding control of dis- 
counts was added subsequent to the league’s 
appearance before the committee. The 
league views discounts as a method of ad- 
justing yields on fixed interest rate loans to 
market conditions, and does not look upon 
them as an illegal or improper device. There 
are such tremendous practical and adminis- 
trative problems to discount control that 
even with the flexibility provided in that 
section we seriously doubt that the result 
will be worthwhile. 

We realize, of course, that your committee 
has acted on the interest rate question, but 
we feel that any discussion of the veterans’ 
home loan program should include our reit- 
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eration that an increase in the interest rate 
to 5 percent is the only truly effective way 
to rejuvenate the veterans’ home loan pro- 
grom. We also believe that it is the sim- 
plest, fairest, and most economic method. 
Incidentally, the 58 percent increase in appli- 
cations for FHA loans between December and 
February is an indication that the increase 
in the FHA rate has resulted in an actual 
increase in loan volume. 

We hope that you and your committee 
will successfully oppose the various veterans’ 
sections of the housing bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SLIPHER, 
Staff Vice President. 





Why Poland Should Be Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement sets out clearly and 
concisely some of the reasons why special 
consideration should be given to the 
problem of Poland’s fight for freedom 
from the Communist dictators. 

In this morning’s news dispatches 
from abroad, a report again comes that 
a revolution is now fomenting in certain 
areas of Poland. 

The Polish American Congress, in the 
following report, sets out practical rea- 
sons why aid should be given to this 


, Struggling nation at this time: 


Wuyr Po.anp SHOULD BE HELPED—A STATE- 
MENT BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Since the October upheaval in Warsaw, 
when, in the wave of unrest and discontent 
of the population, Polish Communists recog- 
nized the urgency of needed economic and 
political reforms, American sympathy for Po- 
land has been growing rapidly. From hu- 
manitarian and, to some extent, diplomatic 
views, at least 90 percent of American press 
and radio and television commentators favor 
technical and economic help for Poland. 
However, in this gratifying wave of sympathy 
for the Polish people, a sense of apprehen- 
sion could be detected. One question is be- 
ing frequently asked: Whether, while help- 
ing Poland, we would at the same time 
strengthen the Soviet Union and com- 
munism? 

The answer to this question is an emphatic 
“No,” for the following reasons: 

1. The Polish people are painfully aware 
of the fact that Communist concepts of 
economy and industrial planning have 
brought them to the brink of disaster. The 
Communists themselves accepted this truth 
by retreating from such spheres of economic 
activities as the collectivization of farms 
which has been brought to a standstill, and 
complete socialization of small private enter- 
prises which has been abandoned. 

These two examples prove beyond doubt 
that the Polish people have forced Commu- 
nists to a considerable retreat from stubborn 
entrenchment in Marxist-Leninist theories 
and practices. And this is only the begin- 
ning. Given more time, and moral as well as 
material support, the Poles will eventually 
go farther on the road to complete inde- 
dependence. 

2. Polish national interests, historic evolve- 
ment, as well as cultural and spiritual ties 
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with western civilization, clash with Com- 
munist designs for world domination. Polish 
implacable hostility toward communism in 
general and toward Russian colonialism in 
particular is a proven fact of history. 

There is no danger, that by helping Poland 
economically we would be strengthening 
communism and the Soviet Union. On the 
contrary, stronger and more independent 
Poland would mean a gradual retreat of com- 
munism in central and east Europe and 
would effectively oppose Russian designs for 
conquest. 

Another argument is being set forth even 
by people whose sympathy toward Poland is 
sincere, that there is a great risk involved in 
helping the Polish people now. They say 
that American aid for Poland would provoke 
Russian wrath against the Poles. They add 
that the Polish people have already aroused 
Russian antagonism to a breaking point. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, that the 
Poles are well aware of the risk. They are 
willing to take it. The very fact that they 
asked us for help instead of begging the 
Kremlin for handouts, proves beyond doubt 
that Poland wants to return to the western 
family of nations where her national birth 
placed her a thousand years ago. The Poles 
have already taken a risk by turning to the 
West. It should be evaluated as a calculated 
risk. They are risking far more in turning 
to us than we are risking in granting them 
help. 

The stakes are high and worth the chance 
both for Poland and for the United States. 
In the long view of history, the Communist 
system of government forced on Poland by 
the might of Russian army is only transi- 
tory. Poland, as a nation, successfully op- 
posed russification in the past and, with her 
boundless devotion to freedom and democ- 
racy, will emerge victorious from Communist 
oppression. But she needs our help and fully 
deserves to be helped in her hour of dire need, 

Finally, some aspects of -Poland’s foreign 
policy are being used in arguments against 
a large-scale help. We should remember that 
Poland’s current foreign policy is not of her 
own choice. It has been linked to Russia 
with full consent and support of the Western 
Powers at Yalta. Poland is not yet able to 
follow an independent course in foreign 
affairs. This can develop only in accord- 
ance with the amount of material and moral 
help that Poland could get from the West. 


The T-44 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
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weapon with the Army’s acceptance of the 
T-44 as the basic small arm of United States 
ground forces. The T-44, a light automatic 
rifle, was designed at Springfield Armory. 
Eventually it will replace the M-1, or Gar- 
and, which supplemented the old .30-caliber 
Springfield riffe, both of these famed weap- 
ons having been the products of our ar- 
mory designers, and both having contributed 
to this city’s economy through local manu- 
facture of a large part of the Army’s sup- 
ply. 

What the T-44 will mean to Springfield 
economically is conjectural, in a sense, but 
Representative Epwarp P. BOLLING says that 
it looks good for the armory to maintain 
its 2,500-man work level. In view of some 
employment cutbacks and alarming but dis- 
proved indications that more might be in 
store, the prospect is encouraging. 

No one wants the return of wartime con- 
ditions that swelled the Springfield payroll 
to over 6,000 during the Korean struggle. 
At the same time, the armory, as an inte- 
gral factor of the city’s prosperity, is an es- 
sential establishment. A body of skilled 
labor has been built up over the years and, 
of course, it can be maintained only by 
adequate employment. To dissipate it by 
the near-cessation of manufacture, as was 
contemplated last year, would be to weaken 
the national defense, since we must assume 
that as long as wars are fought the men on 
the ground will do much of the fighting, 
in spite of predictions of full push-button 
warfare. Ground forces fight largely with 
rifles. 

The results of exhaustive tests indicate 
that they will have an excellent rifle in the 
T-44, which proved superior to the Belgian 
and other models in the extensive trials that 
preceded the Army’s decision to adopt it. It 
is light, shoots 20 rounds with one pull of 
the trigger, and is effective under all cli- 
matic conditions. It. will become the basic 
weapon of infantrymen in NATO forces, as 
well as those of the United States. The 
award of substantial orders for its produc- 
tion to-the Springfield Armory would be the 
logical development of its creation at that 
installation. 


Milepost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we live 


May § 


brought out the fiber case with the ney rod 
the box with the reel, and the spoo! of jin. 

“Tomorrow,” Dad said, “is the first gq, 
of fishing season. You've never haq vol 
own outfit. You've always used one of » 
old ones. So this one is yours. It's bean 
new. You must take care of it. ’ 

“And tomorrow you may go fishing alons 
I know that the creek over on the back o 
the farm isn’t as big as the river where yo, 
and I have fished together, but there are 4.) 
in the creek and you may go there by you;. 
self. Your mother will have a lunch ready 
for you and you may go right after brea. 


gravely shaken hangs 
voiced a hearty “good luck,” turned out the 
light, and departed. 
THE SEASON OPENER 


He hadn't slept much. Lying there jy 
the dark, he had removed the rod from it 
case and fondled it time and again. He hay 
spun the reel, trying click and drag. As soo) 
as daylight came, he had roused to wind the 
new line onto the reel. 

Mother, at breakfast time, hadn't taken 
too kindly to the idea of his_ traipsing og 
clear across the farm to fish by himself, py; 
Dad had settled that. 

“Bud and I opened the season together 
last year,” Dad reminded her. “I can’t get 
out today, but there’s no reason Bud should 
stay home. He knows how to fish and he 
knows how to take care of himself. He’ 
be O, K.” ; 

Now he was off by himself, the first time 
he had ever fished alone. He carried the new 
outfit carefully as he crossed the fields ang 
familiar woods on the way to the creek that 
came out of the mountains to flow through 
the woodlot and meadows. 

Soon he would be there. He knew just 
the pool. - : 

He would stop well back from the creek. 
He would take a worm from the can he had 
filled in the barnyard and would loop the 
worm on the hook.. 

He recalled how Dad had shown him the 
way to put on the worm, carefully making 

that weren’t regular, because that 
wouldn’t be natural, and keeping the hook, 
particularly the point, hidden. 

Then he would bend low and slip up very 
quietly to the water, just like Dad had taught 
him to do, and he would drop the worm into 
the pool right near an overhanging limb, 
keeping himself hidden behind the old 
stump, and he would be sure and make no 
sudden movement until he had his fish 
hooked. 

A DAY TO REMEMBER 

And after he had fished out the pool, he 
would move on down to where the creek 
went through the rock cut that he always 
called the gorge. It really wasn’t a gorge at 


at a pace that sometimes causes us to 
forget the simple and wonderful pleas- 
ures. One of these is fishing. In the dis- 
trict I represent fishing is a major sport 
enjoyed by young and old. One apprecia- 
tive fisherman is Charles V. Stanton, 
editor of the News-Review of Roseburg. 
His editorial of April 27, 1957, entitled 
“A Fisherman Is Born,” tells well a story 
which is as old as time itself. 
The editorial follows: 
A FISHERMAN Is Born 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 
He wasn't very big—but, then, no one is 
big at 10 years of age. 
Maybe, though, if he were a little bigger 
he wouldn't feel so much like he was going to 
burst. It was awfully hard to keep all that 


all—just a place where the stream had cut 
through a small rise in the land. 

He and Dad sat there one day and ate their 
lunch and Dad had pointed out to him how 
the creek had once gone a long way around 
the rise, and how it had taken many, many 
years for the little stream to wear away 4 
grain of sand at a time until it had made 
the shorter course. 

And Dad had told him something he only 
half understood, that sometimes a perso 
must have a lot of patience to fight against 
obstacles in life, but if he just kept working 
away, never stopping, always pushing ahead 
to his objective, he was sure to succeed: but 
to remember the stream had to work hard 
and for a long time. 

And as he thought back to what Dad had 
told him he wished that Dad was along 
now—or did he? 

He sure had a swell dad. Dad understood. 
He understood that a 10-year-old was grown 
up. Well, maybe not quite grown up, but 
almost. And he understood that there were 
times when a man needed to get off by him- 
self. He understood, too, that there's 4 lt 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
last week adopted the new lightweight 
T-44 Springfield Armory developed rifle 
to replace the Garand M-1 as the stand- 
ard shoulder piece for ground troops. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed in the Recorp 
an editorial on the Army’s rifle decision 
taken from the Springfield (Mass.) . 
Union on May 3. The editorial points 
out that the awarding of substantial or- 
ders for the production of the new rifle. 
at the Springfield Armory would be the 
logical development of the T-—44’s crea- 
tion at that installation. 

The editorial follows: 

THe T-44 

Springfield maintains its identity as the 

matrix of the standard infantry shoulder 


reel. 
Dad had brought them to him last night 
after he’d gone to bed. 
Dad had come into the bedroom, turned 
on the light, and then from behind his back 
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OF TEXAS 
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Monday, May 6,1957 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
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meal nave received a letter from Veterans 
If, but {Foreign Wars expressing opposition to 
ne veterans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. 
gether Fw has pointed out that the organ- 
n't get Motion is opposed to any legislation 
“ould Miiyhich threatens the emberment of 
"1 &* Bilise Veterans’ Administration by trans- 
erring a veterans’ benefit program to 
t time nother Federal agency. Opposition of 
e new the Veterans of Foreign Wars to H. R. 
is and 59 is based on the concern of that 
k that ganization that the bill is an indirect 
Tough MiB nethod of raising interest rates on vet- 
y just rans’ housing. 
The letter which I have received from 
creek, the Veterans of Foreign Wars follows: 
e had VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
p the OF THE UNITED STaATEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 
n the Re H. R. 6659. 
aking Hon. OLin E, TEAGUE, 
that Chairman, House Committee on Veter- 
hook, ans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 













Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret the delay in 


a answering your ‘inquiry concerning the 


ne above-captioned bill which has been reported 
limb, by the House Committee on Banking and 


Currency. : 

This bill, H. R. 6659, would, no doubt, have 
an appeal to some veterans who have not 
carefully thought it through. However,\in 
my opinion, which is supported by our pro- 
fessional staff in Washington, the bill poses 
a threat to future congressional committee 
jurisdiction over veterans housing legisla- 
tion, as well as a threat toward the ultimate 
transfer of the administration of the veter- 
ans’ home-loan from the Veterans’ 
Administration to the Federal Housing Ad- 


old 
re no 
fish 


l, he 
reek 
ways 
ze at 

cut 


heir ministration. 
how The VFW will be unable to support H. R. 
und 6659 largely for the reasons stated in the 
any preceding paragraph. In addition, the bill, 
iy 8 while offering some preferences to veterans 
ade in obta: FHA insured loans, indirectly 
increases interest rates to veterans from 414 
ynly to5percent. It occurs to me and to our staff 
‘son that this indirect increase in the interest. 
inst eae one of the major objections 
ing - 
ead The national organization of the Veterans 
but of Foreign Wars has had longstanding poli- 
ard cies supporting jurisdiction by the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs over legisla- 
ad tion specifically affecting veterans and the 
yng dependents of veterans; opposing any legisla- 


tion which threatens the dismemberment of 
sit the Veterans’ Administration by transferring 
vn the administration of veteran-benefit pro- 
jut grams to other agencies; and has opposed 
ere Specifically any further increase in the in- 
a 

lot 
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terest rate applicable to GI loans for vet- 
erans. 

Trusting this information answers your 
inquiry and assuring you that we are con- 
tinuing our support of your bill to expand 
and liberalize the direct-loan program for 
veterans which has been approved by the 
House of Representatives, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cooprr T. Hour, 
Commander in Chief. 





Broader Facilities Needed in Texas for 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram has rendered a sig- 
nificant public service in the printing’ 
of a series of articles by Blair Justice on 
the increasingly important, but little 
understood problem of retarded children. 

Under leave’ to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting four articles in which Mr. 
Justice has performed a very sensitive 
work in portraying the problems of 
educational facilities and public accept- 
ance and understanding of these chil- 
dren. 

THE TRAINABLE—I: MUCH BROADER FACILI- 
TIES NEEDED IN TEXAS FOR MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED 
B (By Blair Justice) 

The child looking at you in the adjacent 
picture is a mongoloid. He is what people 
call mentally retarded. His name is Donnie 
Biser and he lives at 4324 Donnelly with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. LaVerne Biser. He 
his a normal 9-year-old sister named Carol 
Sue and an normal 6-year-old brother named 
Roland. 

Donnie is just one of a number of men- 
tally retarded children who will appear in 
pictures and stories in the Star-Telegram in 
coming days. 

All will be named. Their parents want it 
that way. They want society to become 
aware and, if possible, to accept these chil- 
dren, these victims of mental retardation. 

Just what is mental retardation? As the 
term will be used in this series, it means a 
brain that has been damaged or impeded in 
its growth, or for any reason is deficient. 
Retardation can result before birth—from 
any of approximately 100 causes including 
certain diseases, authorities report. 


CAUSE IS NOT KNOWN 


Donnie is called a mongoloid because his 
slant eyes and facial features resemble those 
of the Mongolians of Asia. No one knows 
specifically why children are born with such 
a condition. 

But the fact is that, like other mentally 
retarded children, they are born; they are a 
part. of society and there is a decision to be 
made as to what to do with them. 

If you find the subject or pictures “de- 
pressing,” then the decision will have to be 
made by others willing to face these children. 

As you can see, Donnie has a broad, flat 
face and features. He also has a 
thick tongue, stubby fingers, and short arms 
and legs (all characteristics of mongoloids). 

Mongoloids are not representative of all 
mentally retarded children. Other boys and 
girls with mental impairment have no 
physical manifestations of it at all. Some 
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even are extremely attractive and beautiful 
children. These also will be pictured and 
written about. 


BILL WOULD AID THEM 


Why a series on any of these children? 

One of the reasons is this: In the next few 
weeks, perhaps even in the next several days, 
the legislature of this State has a decision to 
make. And it is your decision just as much 
as it is the people who represent you in 
Austin. 

A bill has been introduced to provide pub- 
lic-school funds for mentally retarded chil- 
dren in the so-called trainable group. 

There are many interpretations of what 
trainable means, but it is generally accepted 
as meaning children who cannot learn 
(Many can never learn to read, write or 
work any arithmetic). Their I. Q.’s are 
believed to be between about 25 and 50. 

What most can learn is training in self- 
care, getting along with people, and a 
limited amount of usefulness to others. 

The State already provides Gilmer-Aikin 
funds to local school districts for the so- 
called educable mentally retarded. These 
children, authorities say, can learn up to 
fifth or sixth grade subject matter by the 
time they are 16 or 17 years old. Their 
I. Q.’s are accepted as being between about 
50 and 70. 


HALF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Donnie is one example of the mentally 
retarded children believed to be in the 
trainable category. 

Donnie’s mental age, his mother says, has 
been tested as being between 3 and 4. That 
means his behavior and thoughts are 
roughly analagous to those of a normal 
child about 3% years old. Donnie’s chrono- 
logical age is 744. 

Since he can do just about half of what 
an average 7'4-year-old child can do (in 
test situations), Donnie’s I. Q. is estimated 
somewhere between about 0 and 50 (100 is 
taken as average). 

Unlike the educable child, Donnie and the 
so-called trainable are never expected to be 
able to support themselves or be self- 
sustaining members of society. The best 
the authorities can tell, these children will 
reach a mental age of between 3 and 7 at 
maturity. 


EDUCABLE MOST NUMEROUS 


Now, the trainable do not constitute the 
biggest percent of the mentally retarded. 
The educable are most numerous, accord- 
ing to authorities. (There is yet a third, 
smaller category called the custodial. These 
are below the trainable and may be so help- 
less that the term human vegetable is ap- 
plied to them by some people.) 

The trainable are numerous enough :(an 
estimated 19,970 in Texas) to make training 
them a fairly costly item to the people of 
Texas. 

But the cost is probably not the major 
consideration. More important, many au- 
thorities believe, are the implications of this 
proposed legislative action—not only to the 
trainable but to all retarded children; not 
only to parents of the retarded but to all of 
the community. 

WON’T TAKE SIDES 


This series will neither support nor op- 
pose the legislation concerning the train- 
able. It will, however, confine itself as 
much as is feasible to the trainable since it 
is these children on whom a decision must 
be made. 

The emphasis will be on individual per- 
sons, by name and address. What may be 
said about the children mentioned may not 
apply to other mentally retarded even in the 
same group. 

If there is one point the best informed 
authorities seem to agree upon it is this: 
No two cases of mental retardation are alike. 
The mentally retarded, like people more 
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fortunate, are individuals with individual 

differences. 

THe TRAINABLE—II: Texans Must Make 
Cuo1ce, THROUGH LEGISLATURE, FOR MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED 

. (By Blair Justice) 

The boy whose picture you see with this 
story has learned to recognize his name, 
which is David Lee Roberts. He is now learn- 
ing his address, which is 2412 South Jones, 
David is 7%. 

Roger Gilliland, Jr., who will be seen later, 
is a 17-year-old boy who takes great pride in 
learning at school this year how to tie his 
shoestrings. 

Jimmy Wrinkle, 16, has learned to talk in 
sentences. Five years ago when he ‘entered 
his class his speech was limited to single 
words, “always whispered,” according to his 
teacher. 

These three boys are mentally retarded. 
Their levels of retardation are believed to be 
spaced between the severest and the mildest 
groups. The mentally retarded group in 
which they are classified is called the 
trainable. 

IN PILOT CLASS 


Tt is for children such as these that a bill 
is before the funds for special classes. 

At present Roger and David are in classes 
at the Children’s Opportunity Center, 3208 
Ivey, and Jimmy is in a pilot class at West 
Van Zandt Elementary School. 

The State’s Gilmer-Aikin school funds are 
not available under present law either to the 
Opportunity Center or the West Van Zandt 
class for the trainable. 

The same applies to the TCU Speech Clinic, 
where a third program for trainable children 
is offered in Fort Worth. Donnie Biser, the 
72-year-old mongoloid pictured in the first 
of these stories, attends classes there. 

Roger, Jimmy, David Lee, and Donnie are 
examples of how those families with children 
of impaired mentality are coming forward in 
Texas wanting to know what society is going 
to do with them. 

ON ALL LEVELS 


The State is rapidly coming face to face 
with its mentally retarded—not only the 
trainable but those on all levels. 

Regardless of whether society wishes to 
keep these children hidden or out of special 
public-school classes, the fact remains that 
they are stepping out into the open and are 
growing in number. 

“It is safe to assume that there were al- 
most twice as many mentally retarded chil- 
dren born in 1954 as there were in 1940.” 

Those are the words of the Board of Texas 
State Hospitals.and Special Schools in its 
proposed capital budget before the legisla- 
ture. The board is talking about Texas 


when it says twice as many mentally retarded” 


are being born. 

The reason for the increase is the fact 
there are twice as many births of all types 
now. 

WHAT TO DO 


Where to put the retarded? What to do 
with—or for—them? 

The Austin State School has an 18 month 
waiting list of applications. These are from 
parents and guardians who believe institu- 
tional care is best for their mentally retarded 
children. 

The big majority of parents try to keep 
their retarded at home. An estimated 80 
percent of the retarded are outside institu- 
tions. And parents are coming forward 
seeking help for their children on a com- 
munity level. 

Each year the problem, both on the State 
and local level, becomes greater. Besides the 
rapid increase in birth rate, there are at 
least two other major factors: 

1. New drugs and improved medical care 
are helping the mentally retarded live longer. 
Some of these children are particularly sus- 
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ceptible to infections, which formerly killed 
many in youth. Now antibiotics kill the in- 
fections. 

2. More and more parents of mentally re- 
tarded children are banding together in or- 
ganizations. They are demanding more care 
and services for their children. 

RECOGNIZING SERVICES > 

A demand for bigger institutions has re- 
sulted from the fact that more parents are 
recognizing the improved services offered at 
State residential schools. 

The special schools board says 300 néw 
beds are needed for each of the next 10 years. 
Including auxiliary facilities the cost would 
be $10 million. 

A nursery unit is proposed for housing 
severely retarded infants who become major 
problems at home. - 

“Texas is one of the few States that is not 
providing services to this group,” says the 
board. . 

Of the 3,000 beds requested in the next 10 
years, 1,000 are proposed for a unit in the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area in 1961. 

State authorities contend that regardless 
of what action the legislature takes on pro- 
viding loca) programs for the trainable, the 
need for State institutions is not going to 
diminish. 

This series cannot possibly touch on the 
whole problem of mental retardation in 
Texas. It is too vast. By concentrating on 
action proposed for the trainable, it is hoped 
that some light is thrown on all retarded 
children in Texas. 

Just how many are there of these trainable 
children? 

The truthful answer is: Nobody knows. 

The reason why will be in the next story. 
THe TRAINABLE—III: Many RETARDED. JusT 

BecInninc To Epce Out or Back Room 

AND ATTIC 

(By Blair Justice) 

Until a few years ago Monte Young, now 
12, was pretty much an unknown child. 

Even if his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Young, of 4210 Broadway Avenue, had no 
qualms about people seeing that he was a 
mongoloid, there was no place for Monte 
to go. 

He couldn’t go to school; his IQ was less 
than half that of the average child. He 
couldn’t go to a special public-school class; 
there weren’t any (there is a small one 
now). ™ 

He couldn’t run and play with other chil- 
dren. His coordination was too poor and he 
was shy and timid. 

He couldn’t go talk with people. His 
speech was limited to a few single words and 
sounds. 

So Monte mostly stayed at home. Un- 
known. 

WHY NUMBERS NOT KNOWN 

This is one of the thajor reasons why 
nobody knows how many mentally retarded 
children there are—particularly how many 
trainable and custodial (those most likely 
to stay out of sight of society). 

As Walter Jacob points out in New Hope 
for the Retarded Child, there has never been 
an accurate and complete census of the 
number of mentally retarded of any kind, 

How could there be? For years "s 
stigma-was so strong that countless 
(not Monte, but many others) were kept in 
attics and back rooms from fear someone 
might know they existed. Some are still 
there, authorities feel. 

The estimate—or perhaps it should be 
called a guesstimate—of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children is that 30 
persons in every 1,000 are mentally retarded. 
Four of these 30 are believed to be in the 
trainable or semidependent group. 

CARE FOR THEMSELVES 

The trainable are those whose brains have 

been damaged or lack potential to the ex- 
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tent that the child cannot mast 
things as reading, writing, and a;; 
They can be trained, most authorities be 
lieve, how to take care of their Persona} 
needs, how to be useful around o; anil 
close supervision and how to get along yi, 
themselves and others. th 

The Texas State Department of Edycat;, 
told a legislative hearing on the trainable 
bill that there are an estimated 1997) ,, 
these children in the State, out of a toj,) 
scholastic population of 1,997,000. ; 

Fort Worth has about 3.4 percent of the 
State's scholastic population. This yo.), 
give the Fort Worth area about 678 trainable 
children. ; 

_School authorities here feel this figure jg 
too high. It is based on the assumption that 
1 percent of the population is in the trainabj, 
mentally retarded group. There is no way of 
proving or disproving this, lacking a compre. 
hensive census and an accurate means 
diagnosing and classifying the mentally 
retarded. 

FIVE HUNDRED ON ROLLS 

This much is known: The Fort Wor, 
Council for Retarded Children has on its rojjy 
the names of 500 families in which at leas 
1 member is mentally retarded. 

Only @ year or so ago the roster listed 399 
names. _The increase tame simply from pe. 
ple hearing and reading about the council, 
How many more there are is anyone's guess, 
No one knows how many of the present 509 
are trainable. 

Concrete evidence does exist, however, of 
how mental retardation compares in preys. 
lence with other permanent afflictions, such 
as rheumatic heart disease, cerebral palsy, 
paralytic polio, deafness, blindness, epilepsy, 

The State of Washington recently com. 
pleted a census of handicapped children 
found in seven school districts. Mental re. 
tardation ranked first in every district, ac. 
counting for nearly three times as many chil- 
dren as any other handicap, exclusive of emo- 
tional disturbance. 

NOT MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mental retardation, it should be noted, is 
not the same thing as mental illness. Mental 
illness involves a disturbance in emotions and 
feelings and the ability of a person to adjust 
to his environment. 

In mental illness there is often nothing 
wrong with the person’s brain as far as its 
capacity and potential are concerned. In 
fact, the mentally ill person may be of high 
intelligence. 

In mental retardation the brain is limited 
and the intelligence below normal. The 
brain has been damaged, impeded in its 
growth, or inherently lacks potential. There 
may be nothing at all wrong with the way it 
works in its limited sphere. 

Some of the causes of retardation (there 
are supposed to be up to 100) will be discussed 
in later stories. 

HOW MUCH FROM SCHOOLS 


A more immediate question is, How fa 
down in intelligence and potential are the 
public schools to go in their responsibility - 
ward the individual and society? 

Where does education and training, in! 
vocational sense; stop and custodial care i 
the classroom begin? 

There are a number of questions such & 
these being asked in connection with the leg- 
islative bill to put the trainable in the public 
school classroom. ‘There are a number of 
answers being given. 

' ‘This series will try to explore both ques 
tions and answers, but to do so it must g0 # 
the people involved—to the educators, th 
parents of the retarded, to the retarded thel- 


er such 
thmetie, 


_ selves, the community, the legislators, schol 


administrators, the teachers, the people 
the Austin State School, physicians, 
mental retardation authorities. 
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(By Blair Justice) 

walked into a public-school class- 

S int found that only 3 of the pupils— 

iam 
, what would you 

=e found that more than half 

is class of 9 had received instructions 


— ears and that still only 3 could count 


for 5 y' 


oe you think that these chfidren 


uldan't be educated and the public schools 
oa no business with them? 

some Texas school administrations are 
privately questioning whether mentally re- 
tarded children who cannot be taught to 
read, write, or work arithmetic should be 
put in, the public-school classroom. 

PERSONAL NEEDS 


tally retarded group called the 
wunabioait such children. Authorities feel 
most can be trained to take care of their 
personal needs, to behave in an acceptable 
manner, and to be useful to a limited ex- 
tent. But the authorities don’t believe the 
children have the mentality to master the 
three R's. 

The class mentioned at the start of this 
story is not @ hypothetical one. It exists at 
West Van Zandt Elementary School, and the 
teacher, believing there is more to education 
than the 3 R’s, frankly admits that after 5 
years only 1 of her original 5 pupils can write 
her name without a copy to go by. 

Other questions also are being asked in 
connection with the bill before the legisla- 
ture providing State funds for special public- 
school classes for the trainable. 

SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 

Is it right that the time and effort of 
public schools be diverted toward children 
who are not ever expected to contribute to 

iety? 

“ant Ray Graham, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction for the State of Tlli- 
nois, answer that one. He has visited the 
trainable class at West Van Zandt. 

Schools, he said, have a responsibility not 
only to the community and society but also 
to the individual and his family. 

“How can one accept a belief in the Amer- 
ican way of life without seeing that the 
school helps to maintain family unity when 
it helps with a problem of this kind?” he 
asks. 

“I am convinced that the schools can 
supplement the home in training these chil- 


' dren; the trainable child can improve in 


his ability to help himself, to care partially 

for himself, to work and play with others, 

to speak better, to lMsten better, to use his 

hands more effectively, live happily in a small 

group and inoffensively in larger groups.” 
_ ALL ENTITLED 


And then there is the individual. What 
are his rights? What is the school’s responsi- 
bility toward him? 

The school law of the State of Texas in 
article 2902 states: “All children, without 
regard to color, over 6 years of age and un- 
der 18 years of age * * * shall be entitled 
to the benefit of the public-school fund for 
that year.” (Note the “All” and the word 
“entitled.”) 

Says Chris J. DeProspo, professor of edu- 
cation at the City College of New York: 
“Thus it would seem to be the function of 
education in a democracy to insure that all 
children be given equal educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

And what is the view of Dr. J. W. Edgar, 
commissioner of education for Texas? “Per- 
sonally,” he stated, “it is my opinion that 
trainable children shou’d have, through pub- 
lic support, full opportunity to develop their 
botential,” 
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But another question being asked is: In- 
stéad of all this effort in behalf of the train- 
able, who can’t contribute to society, why 
isn’t more done in the way of special classes 
for the gifted who can contribute? 


ALL ARE IMPORTANT 


Graham’s comments: “The democratic 
Philosophy toward children or toward schools 
will not play one group against another * * * 
all children are important, and each child 
is important. There shall be no attempt 
to classify ‘the sheep and the goats.’” 

And here is the answer of a man who 
has a mentally retarded child himseif, Dr. 
E. L. Pross, chairman of speech, drama, and 
radio in TCU’s fine arts department: 

“It would behoove the parents of the 
gifted to seek action for their children just 
as we are doing for ours.” (The gifted are 
considered to have IQ’s above 130.) 

Some critics of the legislative action being 
sought for the trainable speak of it in terms 
of parent pressure. 

“What's wrong with parent pressure?” asks 
Pross. “Legislation in this country comes 
only after a need is demonstrated. Who is 
better qualified than parents to demonstrate 
a need for this? We live with the problem 
24 hours a day.” 

WEAK CASE 


“Every parent who has a child who is 
atypical is interested in doing something to 
help him—whether the child is atypical be- 
cause of polio or any other handicap, includ- 
ing mental retardation. 

“We have a weak case in that our children 
are not likely to contribute to society. We 
must stand in line and wait. But as a tax- 
payer, I don’t see why my child should be de- 
nied facilities just because he has an IQ 
below 50. There’s nothing magic about that 
line.” 

(Under State law, handicapped children 
who are crippled, blind, deaf, or have speech 
defects are eligible for special education 
classes supported by the State.) 





AMVETS Opposes Veterans’ Provisions 
of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
AMVETS has expressed its opposition to 
the veterans’ provisions of the housing 
bill, H. R. 6659. AMVETS has expressed 
its conclusion that the bill will not in any 
manner serve the best interests of veter- 
ans and has specifically expressed its op- 
position to use of the reserve fund of the 
National Service Life Insurance program 
for the purchase of mortgages under the 
FHA veterans’ preference program pro- 
posed by H. R. 6659. AMVETS has also 
expressed its opposition to those portions 
of H. R. 6659 which interfere with the op- 
eration of the veterans’ housing program 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 
The letter from AMVETS to me fol- 


lows: 
AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1957. 
The Honorable O.Lin E. TeacueE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in response to 

your letter of April 9, 1957, wherein you re- 
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quest AMVETS’ views on those portions of 
H. R. 6659 affecting housing for veterans. 

We have studied carefully the provisions 
of H. R. 6659 as it relates to veterans and 
have reached the firm conclusion that this 
legislation will not in any manner serve the 
best interests of veterans. Rather, it would 
have the practical effect of destroying the 
sound veterans housing program already 
established and being administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. AMVETS, there- . 
fore, must register its vigorous opposition to 
the so-called veterans preference provisions 
of this measure. 

As you know, AMVETS, in concert with 
other major veterans organizations, have 
consistently opposed any increase in the in- 
terest rate on veterans home loans. The 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has on two 
occasions this year rejected proposals to ac- 
complish this purpose. Nonetheless, we are 
now confronted with a bill that will indi- 
rectly accomplish this unwarranted purpose. 
Even more objectionable is the fact that vet- 
erans must pay the higher interest rate under 
a program that lacks the safeguards and ad- 
vantages of the program being administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 


In analyzing H. R. 6659, we note that sec- 
tion 205 would authorize the use of $1 billion 
of national service life insurance funds for 
the purchase of mortgages under the pro- 
posed FHA veterans preference program. It 
is inconceivable that the Congress of the 
United States would authorize the use of 
these funds, admittedly the property of vet- 
eran policyholders, for the purchase of 5- 
percent FHA mortgages when the 4% -percent 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed-loan 
program is in need of additional investment 
capital. 

In the report accompanying H. R. 6658, the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
emphasized that they have no intention of 
interfering in any way with the operation of 
the GI loan program. This philosophy, while 
commendable, is certainly not implicit in 
H. R. 6659. Any veteran who received an 
FHA veterans preference loan would, under 
the proposed legislation, be barred from any 
entitlement under the GI home-loan pro- 
gram. This provision most certainly inter- 
feres with the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram. 

In conclusion, Mr. Teacue, we of AMVETS 
reiterate our opposition to the veterans pro- 
visions contained in H. R. 6659. We earnestly 
solicit your active opposition to this measure 
and your support of an effective substitute 
that would liberalize FHA-insured loans for 
all citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dominicx L. Srrapa, 
National Commander. 





Statement by Davis Y. Paschall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Gover- 
nor of Virginia has recently appointed 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall as State superin- 
tendent of public instruction to succeed 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, whose death on 
February 23 was a grievous loss to public 
education in Virginia and the Nation. I 
believe that Governor Stanley, in making 
what he termed “possibly the most im- 
portant appointment of my administra- 
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tion” was very fortunate in his choice of 
Dr. Paschall, who has served in the State 
department of education for 10 years 
successively as assistant supervisor of 
secondary education, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, associate director of 
instruction, and director of teacher edu- 
cation. Thus he brings to the top post 
in Virginia schools a thorough under- 
standing of the State school system, 
sound professional training, unusual 
vision, and the conviction that a sound 
program of public free-school education 
must be based upon the fundamental 
tools of learning—reading, writing, and 
numbers. 

Dr. Paschall received his early educa- 
tion in the schools of Lunenburg County, 
Va., where he lived on a farm. He has 
bachelors of arts and master of arts de- 
grees from the College of William and 
Mary and earned his doctorate at the 
University of Virginia. He began his 
professional career as a classroom teach- 
er and principal in the public schools of 
Virginia. 

During World War II he served in the 
United States Navy as a communications 
officer aboard a a fleet minesweeper and 
later in the, office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Upon his release from mili- 
tary service, he became field representa- 
tive of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for Virginia and then came to the 
State department of education. 

Dr. Paschall is the recipient of the Sul- 
livan award given in recognition of meri- 
torious service to one’s fellow man. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

He is active in community and civil 
affairs and is a past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club, past zone governor of Ruri- 
tan national, and past district deputy 
grand master of the 27th Masonic dis- 
trict. He is married, has two children, 
and teaches an adult Bible class in the 
First Baptist Church in Richmond. 

When Dr. Paschall accepted his ap- 
pointment he issued the following state- 
ment, setting out his philosophy and gen- 
eral views on education, which is one of 
the finest statements on this subject that 
I have read: 

STATEMENT BY Davis Y. PASCHALL 

In acceptance of this appointment, I am 
overwhelmed by a deep sense of humility. It 
was my high privilege to know and work 
closely with Dr. Dowell Howard for the past 
10 years. His integrity, devotion to duty, 
and outstanding contribution to education 
are increasingly felt under the sustained 
impact of his untimely passing. 

I subscribe to the belief he held that we 
must constantly stress the fundamentals as 
the foundation of education. Those stu- 
dents planning to enter college should re- 
ceive proper preparation for such entrance, 
and those leaving school for active life 
should be able to obtain in high school prac- 
tical training of value to them in their field 
of work. 

However much may be said for what should 
be taught, the effectivenes of instruction is 
determined by the quality of teaching. The 
most important essential for any school is 
that dedicated teacher who really cares and 
inspires in students a zeal to work, to think 
and learn; who encourages a respect for 
thrift, a love of country, a reverence for 


things spiritual, an appreciation of loyalty, 
and a sense of gratitude for noble sacrifice— 
that teacher who sees the old church at 
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Jamestown, the ramparts at Yorktown, the 
Indian raid sites in the Southwest, and the 
quiet at Appomattox as mute memorials of 
sacrificial gallantry to those who valued some 
things more highly than personal security. 
To such a teacher we can trust our destiny. 

Virginia has an efficient school system. I 
have visited classrooms from Lee to Accomac, 
and sincerely believe that we have an able 
and dedicated body of teachers, supervisors, 
and school administrators. I feel, however, 
that what is being done can always be im- 
proved, and in seeking this improvement lies 
our challenge. This challenge can be met 
if we can muster the wisdom on each prob- 
lem to recognize those things that can be 
changed and those that cannot. 

Our great school system has been realized 
through the hopes, efforts, and support of 
the people. I have a profound faith in the 
representatives of the people—the legislature 
and the governor—and our State board of 
education. 

In these crucial times I am deeply aware 
of the unusually grave responsibility in- 
volved in this position. The fact that the 
problems are deep and complex is all the 
more reason that we should face them with 
intelligent study and avoid hasty decisions. 

We can meet these problems if we will 
dispel unwarranted fears and the type of 
pessimism that lulls us into a do-nothing 
state of what's the use? We can meet them 
if we will earnestly strive for a consecrated 
bond of unity throughout this Common- 
wealth in the cause of education; if we will 
display the courage of dedicated conviction; 
and -bring to bear the discipline of reason’ in 
all our deliberations. 

In reflection on my experience as a farm 
boy in Lunenburg County, I recall my fa- 
ther’s statement when we hitched the mules 
for a long day in the tobacco field: “Today, 
we will walk humbly and plow a straight 
furrow.” This, with the help of divine prov- 
idence, I shall endeavor to do. 





The Farm Program—The $12 Billion 
Failure © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 6, is most 
thought-provoking, and I thought it 
would be of interest to my colleagues. 
The article follows: ¢ 

THe $12 BILLION FamLurRe 


When a Secretary of Agriculture calls 25 
years and nearly $12 billion worth of Federal 
farm programs a failure, it is time for Con- 
gress and the country to sit up and take 
notice. 

And that is exactly what Mr. Benson is 
saying. “These costs undoubtedly would be 
borne willingly if the program solved the 
problems, but the problems have not -been 
solved.” In particular, he observes, this 
tremendous ture has made little or 
no contribution to the problem of -in- 
come farmers, in whose name farm 
are frequently defended. 

Mr. Benson is not advocating the imme- 
diate jettisoning of all Government aid to 
agriculture; in fact he has not yet explained 
in detail what revisions he will ask. But he 
is serving notice, in the most. terms, 
that unless the United States begins to take 








a realistic attitude toward farmin 
lems will magnify and multiply. 

Various forces have combined to Cause th 
failure of Federa¥intervention in agricuti” 
One is technological revolution which 1° 
robbed the parity formula of meaning: ;; , 
useless to try to compare the highly mech, 
anized, highly fertilized farm of 1957 with 
the bucolic tract of 1913. This same rey.), 
tion has also made a mockery of Government 
acreage controls; per-acre output rises year 
after year despite the most stringent lim 
tations on the number of acres plantey 

But an even more basic reason is the as 
sumption of farm legislators and administra. 
tors over the years that they could defy, in. 
definitely and with impunity, the laws Of the 
market place. The classic instance was the 
continuation for neary 10 years after World 
War II of the rigid 90 percent of Parity price 
support system which had been introduceq 
as @ wartime measure to spur maximum pro- 
duction of basic crops for war needs. 

What happened was what was bound to 
happen. The time came when these in- 
creasingly costly rigid price supports no 
longer supported farm prices. The surpluses 
they generated grew so great that Prices 
started tumbling; the prop collapsed under 
the weight of the burden it was supposed to 
prop. 

Under Mr. Benson, the Agriculture Depart. 
ment wrung from a reluctant Congress as 
much change as was then politically pos- 
sible—the substitution of flexible supports 
within a range of 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
No one contended that this was anything 
more than a step toward balancing supply 
and demand. Still, it was a helpful step: the 
accumulation of Government gluts began to 


8. the prop. 


off. 

Yet the limited range of flexibility con- 
tains its own seeds of failure. The support 
level goes down when the crops are in sur- 
plus, but it goes up as the surpluses are dis- 
posed of. This is what now threatens; as 
supports head back to 90 percent, a new 
stimulus will be given to overproduction and 
new surpluses created. 

For this vicious circle Mr. Benson claims 
no doctrinaire solution. Certainly he does 
not think the soil bank is either a practical 
or @ moral answer; a program which sub- 
sidizes nonproduction is contrary to our tra- 
dition. He does believe the direction must 
be toward much lower price supports and 
away from tight production controls. 

In other words, the goal must be a grad- 
ual return to a free market in agriculture. 
No other conclusion, indeed, is possible. 
Government intervention has been tried for 
a@ generation and it doesn’t work. 

This plain fact may still not move the 
Members of the congressional farm bloc; 
they have been ignoring facts for years. But 
it is a sign of hope that a Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the courage to tell the truth 
about agriculture. r 

The Nation, perhaps, could afford this $12 
billion. It cannot longer afford laws—and 
lawmakers—bent on building bigger failures 
for the future. 





Pay Raises for Their Workers Sought by 
Los Angeles County Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles County Postmasters Association 
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resentative of post offices of all 
= medium, and large. It 

speaks authoritatively comprising, 
eit does, @ cross section of our entire 
postal system. Many Congressmen and 
genators have received a letter from the 
association recommending increases in 
pay for postal workers and giving cogent 
reasons for the recommendation. For 
the benefit of my colleagues who may not 
pave received the letter, its text is as 


lows: 
= their regular monthly meeting on 
March 14, 1957, the Los Angeles County 
postmasters tion unanimously ap- 
proved & motion directing a special commit- 
tee to address a letter to the chairmen and 
al] members of the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees inform- 
ing them of the serious situation existing in 
practically all post offices in southern Cali- 
fornia which is becoming more and more 


ute. 
practically all postmasters in southern 
California are confronted with a very serious 
problem that definitely jeopardizes the fu- 
ture of the postal service, is costly, and is 
very inefficient. This same problem has 
affected most Government agencies, even 
the Armed Forces, to an alarming degree. 
Man cannot live and support a family on 
joyalty alone; and we cannot expect to re- 
cruit competent, loyal, intelligent employees 
on the meager salary received in comparison 
with industry, city, county, and State posi- 
tions. We are getting what we pay for; 
therefore we experience a 33-percent turn- 
over. In all the cities we have checked, 
policemen and firemen start in at a salary 
exceeding the top grade of a clerk or carrier, 
and have a 20-year retirement plan. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Los 
Angeles County Postmasters Association of 
the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States that a thorough study of 
the salary structure should be made im- 
mediately to rectify the glaring inequi 
in order that the postal service will have a 
definite program to offer to reach the class 
of citizen that will be a credit to our Gov- 
ernment. With this in mind we offer the 
following suggestions: 

1. Today substitutes receive all the fringe 
benefits allowed regulars, and receive more 
money; therefore there is no incentive in ac- 
cepting a regular status. In fact, they actu- 
ally take a@ pay cut when appointed regular. 
It is therefore suggested that the regular 
position be advanced to the place of respect 
formerly held, one that substitutes will again 
look forward to accepting. It is recom- 
mended that the starting grade of a regular 
be raised sufficiently above the correspond- 
ing substitute grade to create an incentive 
to work for. - 

2. It is suggested that serious study be 
given to cost of living increases, or area 
wage, through @ wage board such as is now 
in effect in industry. It is understood that a 
bill relative to this has been introduced by 
Congresswoman Sr. GrorcE. It must be ob- 
vious that salaries on a national scale pro- 
duce terrific ties. The salary re- 
ceived here could have only half the value 
of the same amount paid in other parts of 
the Nation. 

Many, many words have been used regard- 

or inefficiency, economy, etc., 























































inequalities 
our competition with industry, city, and 
county are corrected, it will continue so. 
Not alone is the cost a factor, but what is 
worse is the decline of the high esteem the 
public has held of the postal service. We 
cannot continue to offer excuses for 
complaints that mount up daily—the 
patience of the public can be strained only 
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so far. We feel that this is the most vital 
issue in the post office today, to so set up a 
salary schedule that we can get young people 
of intelligence and loyalty eager to become 
postal employees as a life career. Then, and 
only then, can we give the service to which 
the patrons are entitled. It is a tragedy 
that we pay such a meager salary to the 
men who, day in and day out, work for the 
greatest service organization in existence. As 
vital representatives of our Government, 
they deserve better treatment. We should 
endeavor to get the best we can procure of 
our citizens to carry out this task, and not 
the leftovers. The time for action is now. 
Let us not wait until the service reaches an 
alltime low. 





Letter From F. C. Olander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith for the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter from Mr. F. C. Olander, 
of Watsonville, Calif, under date of 
April 10. I consider that Mr. Olander 
has given an excellent account of the 
problems facing small business. 

The letter follows: 

OLANDER'’S, 
Watsonville, Calif., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gusser: It has come to my at- 
ten that the Congress contemplates a change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act so that the 
minimum wage for the retail industry would 
be $1 an hour and that the maximum work- 
week would be 40 hours per week. 

It is true that this proposed amendment 
at present will apply only to the larger 
stores, but so did the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act start with exemptions for 8 or less 
employees, and is now down to 4 or more em- 
ployees. Our State sales tax started at 1 per- 
cent, if I remember correctly, and is now 
83 percent, and, with the county now assess- 
ing another 1 percent, we have the grand 
total of 4 percent, and Lord knows when this 
will end. 

At the present time, on sales tax alone we 
are receiving this money, taking time on 
every sale to collect the proper amount, hold- 
ing it for 30 to 90 days, and then account- 
ing for it to the State gratis. In addition, 
if we make an error, we are subject to not 
only payment, but a penalty is added. Like- 
wise, if we are as much as a day late in 

and remitting, a 10-percent penalty 
is added. I know; it happened to me. 

-I have owned and operated a retail store 
here in Watsonville for 23 years this month 
and employ from 5 to 12 people, depending 
on the season. I have always believed that 
independent business could and should stand 
on its own two feet, and that what we lack in 
huge capital resources, low-cost multiple 
chainstore advertising rates, carload pur- 
chasing power, etc., could be pretty well bal- 
anced by personalized attention to our cus- 
tomers and our business; but after examining 
year after year our increasing costs of opera~ 
tion, increased taxes of all sorts from Gov- 
ernment to personal property, and the book- 
keeping expenses of collecting and account- 
ing for employees’ income tax, unemploy- 
ment tax, sales tax, to name only a very few, 
plus the necessity of instituting health and 
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accident benefit plans, and so on, I am now 
beginning to conclude that we are rapidly 
reaching the point where, unless some very 
intelligent thought and consideration, not to 
mention tax relief, is accorded us, and soon, 
stores such as mine and its counterparts 
throughout the Nation will be as extinct as 
the proverbial dodo bird, either through in- 
ability to shoulder the load or in voluntary 
closing, which has happened recently in our 
town as well as throughout the country, due 
simply to the fact that there is insufficient 
remuneration for the amount of capital in- 
vested and the long hours of work necessary 
to operate successfully. 

In short, even though the volume of sales 
has increased steadily year after year, the 
increased labor, taxes, and other costs, such 
as freight, telephone, advertising, supplies, 
and practically everything else, have in- 
creased out of proportion to the profits from 
these increased sales. 

It may be of interest to note that in the 
so-called soft-goods lines the ratio of selling 
price to wholesalers’ cost is still pegged at 
almost exactly the same margin as it was 
some 20 years ago. For example, goods cost- 
ing $15 to $15.75 per dozen still retail at $1.98 
in most stores; $22.50 per dozen at $2.98: 
$30 at $3.98, and so on, due almost entirely 
to hesitation of the smaller independent re- 
tailer to break these pricing methods in the 
face of chainstore competition who can and 
will maintain this ratio as long as is neces- 
sary to finally throttle independent compe- 
tition. But let your independent retailer 
drop out of the picture, and I wonder how 
long it will take the large chains to revise 
this percentage to reflect present-day costs 
in their retail prices, and at what cost to the 
consumer. 

I feel that I must apologize for this very 
lengthy letter, and I assure you that it was 
not intended as such at the start, but I sin- 
cerely hope that you and your constituents 
will keep the problems of the smaller retailer 
firmly in mind as the aforementioned as well 
as other legislation comes up. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. C. OLANDER. 





A Salty Objection to Mr. Summerfield’s 
Rate Proposals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
palling fact is that no studies have been 
made of the potential impact of the rate 
increases under consideration by the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The Postmaster General 
strongly endorses the increases but he 
gives us no information about their eco- 
nomic effect on users of the mails. The 
increases are a step into darkness and 
the resulé may be tragic or near-tragic 
for many small businesses. The follow- 
ing well-written letter is one of many 
I have received from small firms which 
rely on third-class mail: 

SALTWATER FARM, INC., 
Damariscotta, Maine, April 22, 1957 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have a very simple 

way of estimating the damage which would 
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befall this business if the Summerfield rate 
bill is enacted. 

We operate a mail-order business in live 
lobsters and clams as well as a number of 
tinned seafoods. It is a small business; it 
appeals to a specialized group of people who 
like seafood and like to cook it themselves. 

Saltwater Farm was incorporated and be- 
gan business on May 1, 1949, with an initial 
capital of $735 and one employee in a build- 
ing rented for $1 for 3 months (shortly after 
the conclusion of the rental the building fell 
into the Damariscotta River, an event which 
explains the level of rent). The corpora- 
tion now has its own offices, a shipping plant, 
and a separate storage plant, as indicated on 
the letterhead at left, with a regular weekly 
payroll of 12 to 14 the year round plus 
additional temporary help at busy seasons. 

Audited financial statements reveal that 
the net profit of the corporation is less than 
3 percent of sales, and that the net profit 
per thousand mailings has averaged $17.04. 

Enactment of the 24%-cent rate would cut 
our net by 58 percent. Enactment of the 
2-cent rate would cut our net by 29 percent. 

I do not suggest that we would be driven 
out of business by such rates. In the past 
8 years we have survived hurricanes, railroad 
strikes, 30-below weather, railway express 
strikes, and many other different kinds of 
crises. I think that we would stay in busi- 
ness out of pure cussedness. 

I would not be interested, however, in stay- 
ing in a business of perishable luxury foods 
for a margin of less than 2 percent. I should 
be forced, therefore, to eliminate all tempo- 
rary help and at least 6 and possibly 7 jobs 
here. This reduction would be paralleled 
by the loss of 1 or 2 jobs at the company 
which makes our barrels, plus 1 lobster buyer, 
and other curtailments in the ice company, 
and so on. I would be reluctant to do this 
but I think it would be forced on us. I 
have four hungry mouths and minds at home 
and cannot, therefore, be much interested in 
operating a philanthropic institution for the 
greater glory of Mr. Summerfield. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not a 
believer in subsidies. If the Post Office De- 
partment finds it can’t handle third-class 
mail at a rate economically sound for both 
mailers and the Post Office Department, I 
am not going to yell for a handout. But if 
the Post Office Department can’t handle it, 
then they ought to let me know so that I 
can save the expense of list maintenance, 
geographical arrangement, facing slips, 
postage meter rental, tying machines, and 
all the other costly items which we must 
maintain in order to perform all the func- 
tions which the Post Office Department re- 
quires for third-class mail. 

A word or two about this embargo bus!- 
ness. Only a word or two because it is so 
appallingly bad that it’s hard to talk about 
it and keep one’s temper. We were planning 
a mailing in early June; we had to order 
envelopes, photography, printing, arrange 
temporary help, and do all the things neces- 
sary to bring a mailing to the point when 
it’s ready for the post office. As soon as we 
have that done we turn right around and 
try to plan Christmas. If the Postmaster 
General retains the power to embargo a class 
of mail any time the whim overtakes him, 
we might just as well either give up or go 
on to the reduced basis right away. Sup- 
posing the Postmaster General gets a 5-cent, 
first-class rate and embargoes third-class 
mail some sunny afternoon in October. We 
should be faced with the choice of spending 
$35 more per thousand in order to make 
$17.04 or not mail at all, thus throwing away 
thousands of dollars of printing and getting 
stuck with thousands of dollars of inventory. 
It is not only intolerable; it’s downright 
silly. 

I rejoice to learn of your interest in this 
situation. If things like this Summerfield 
business keep on happening up there in 
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Washington I am likely to vote Democratic, 
or at least split my ticket. You would recog- 
nize how seriously I regard the situation by 
putting such a statement in writing in Lin- 
coln County, where a man can rob a bank, 
violate the Mann Act, and maybe even eat 
a South African rock lobster tail and not 
be considered to have any fundamental de- 
fect in his character, until he leaves the 
Republican Party. f 
Faithfully yours, | 
Epwarp A. MYERs. 





Hope Springs Eternal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, when I 
visited Reno, Nev., during the Easter re- 
cess of Congress, a sermon was delivered 
by my sister, Rev. Marjorie L. Baring, 
which impressed me as being particu- 
larly thought provoking. Because of the 
numerous favorable comments which 
this sermon has received, I should like to 
submit a copy of its contents to the 
REcORD. 

The sermon follows: 

Hore Sprincs ErerNa. 
(Easter Sunday sermon by Rev. Marjorie L. 
Baring) 





The message of Easter is a message of hope. 
I believe that we will all agree that if ever 
anything appeared dark and hopeless, from 
the standpoint of worldly circumstances, it 
was the day when our Saviour underwent 
the experience of crucifixion. To His dis- 
ciples who had followed Him faithfully, this 
sorrowful event must have appeared to be a 
tragic and ignoble end to their beloved Mas- 
ter’s mission. If ever there were despair 
and discouragement in the hearts of men, it 
must have been on that day known to Chris- 
tian followers as Good Friday, when He whom 
we worship as the Light of the World, climbed 
the hill to Calvary on the darkest day in 
earth’s history. 

This hopeless picture, however, was not 
the end of the Christian narrative, despite 
what appearances might have indicated. 
Good Friday was a climax, really, to a glori- 
ous fulfillment that was yet to come. Per- 
haps you have wondered why the day which 
commemorates our Lord’s crucifixion should 
be designated as Good Friday. I believe that 
for us, as students of the truth, there is a 
lesson to be gained therein, for beyond this 
day of sorrow, disappointment, and utter 
despair, lay a day which marked the begin- 
ning of an era of hope, promise, and fulfill- 
ment. With the resurrection of the Master 
Jesus on Easter morn, the light of truth re- 
turned to the world more resplendent than 
ever, for a knowledge of eternal life was born 
in the minds of men. Yes; the light of the 
world had returned, just as He had prom- 
ised, and the darkness of Good Friday was 
dispelled. 

Had it not been for Good Friday, there 
could. have been no true realization of the 
renewal of life, on Easter, and men’s minds 
may have remained in darkness. It would be 
well for us to remember that out of every 
trying experience which comes to us, no mat- 
ter how dark and difficult it may seem, the 
circumstance carries within itself some ele- 
ment of good. If a lesson is gained from an 
experience, no matter how painful, then there 
is an element of good in it. Furthermore, 
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the way that we react to an experience i, 
dicates the extent of our spiritual growin 

If it were possible for us to grow into g 
greater understanding without having to 
undergo 1 experiences, it would t. 
wonderful, but unfortunately manking does 
not tend to learn and grow in this manner 
Had the world truly believed the message of 


probably would have been no need for Him 
to undergo the experience of death, in order 
to prove the everlastings of life. If we, oy,. 
selves, could learn the truth about life, ang 
the purpose of our being here, without hay. 
ing to endure the process of learning by 
experience, we would be fortunate, indecg 
If our minds were totally attuned to Goq 
and our attention turned to introspectioy 
meditation, and prayer, our lives would . 
devoid of suffering and pain. However, it is 
because man’s attention is not wholly fixeq 
upon God and the realities of His kingdom, 
that loam is forced to learn about life through 
the school of hard knocks and unhappy ex. 
periences. Many times, it is through bitter 
experience, heartbreak, and desperation that 
we are brought to center our attention upon 
God 


Actually, we have come to this earth for 
the sole and express purpose of becoming 
aware of our divine nature, and our exist. 
ence in the everlasting life of God. The pur. 
pose of our earthly incarnation is to learn 
who and what we are. It is through the 
experiences which come to us in life that we 
gain this understanding. Experiences are 
the lessons by which we are ultimately taught 
the spiritual truths of God. Mankind ¢e)- 
dom learns through the experience of 
pleasure. It is usually through suffering and 
hardship that man’s mind is forced to seek 
for God, and it is usually in anguish or in 
desperation that man looks to God for de- 
liverance. ; 

_Although experience is the means by which 
we learn our lessons, sometimes we do not 
learn enough with just a single sorrow. It 
is sometimes necessary for the lesson to be 
repeated over and over again, the circum- 
stances becoming more painful with each 
repetition, until our lesson is finally gained. 
Only when the lesson is etched into our 
hearts, or burned into our minds, or when 
it becomes a conscious awareness within our 
being, do we truly rise to a point of spiritual 
understanding. 

Many times we hear people say, “I can't 
understand why this particular situation has 
come into my life over and over again.” 
Actually, we will meet the same lesson re- 
peatedly, until our reaction to the experience 
is such that we will be freed from its re- 
currence in our lives. If we ask, “Why has 
this happened to me?” it is evidence that we 
still have not learned the lesson which the 
experience offered to us to learn. 

Let us take for an example an individual 
who has had unfortunate experiences in mar- 
riage. Simply by divorcing one’s husband or 
wife as an escape from an unpleasant condi- 
tion does not free the individual from that 
particular problem. Entering into marriage 
with someone else might bring the very same 
condition into one’s life again until the nec- 
essary inner change has been made within 
the individual. Only when a change of con- 
sciousness has occurred can we finish with 4 
particular lesson or experience, no matter 
how many changes we may make in our outer 
conditions or circumstances. 

The person who fails in business may c0D- 
tinue to undergo that experience again and 
again, until his state of consciousness | 

. When something happens within 
him, when he gains a consciousness of success 
rather than failure, he will no longer be sub- 
jected to the experience of defeat. 

The individual who has had the experiencé 
of great sorrow in his or her life, and who has 
given way to grief and despair, is liable 


‘meet similar trying situations and circum: 
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until the attitude of grief and de- 
spond is overcome. 

we ‘see then that the experiences of our 

earthly lives come to us for one purpose. 
They are the means by which we grow in 
spiritual understanding. The lessons which 
come to us by way of experience provide us 
with the means by which we grow in spiritual 
stature. We could go on until the end of 
time, 80 to reading all of the spiritual 
pooks that have ever been printed, and yet 
possess m0 real and actual wisdom. A 
knowledge of spiritual.principles is one thi 
and the ability to exercise them and pu 
them into practice is quite another. Until 
we demonstrate in our lives the knowledge 
which we have gained in our minds we do 
not in any wise possess true wisdom. The 
possession of wisdom is the outgrowth of 
putting into practice the knowledge which 
we have gained; and: we acquire this wisdom 
through the experiences which we undergo. 

Not until we can look at every experience, 
no matter how difficult or seemingly heart- 
preaking, and recognize in it an opportunity 
for growth and the means by which we arrive 
at some element of good, are we freed from 
meeting the condition again. When we even- 
tually can look upon every experience imper- 
sonally, as @ spectator looks upon an event or 
nappening, or as @ mathematician looks upon 
a problem to be solved, then we will be free 
from the effects of so-called bitter experi- 
ences. Only as we become detached from a 
problem can we cease to be involved in it. 
Now we may say, “That is easier said than 
done.” Yes, this is true, for the only way 
that it can be done is by discovering who we 
are. Only when this spiritual secret has been 
revealed to us can we overcome the problems 
and experiences which come to us to be 
solved. 

When we truly know and understand that 
the God who lives in us can never be caught 
in the realm of things, we have reached a 
high degree of spiritual understanding. The 
God who lives in us is greater than any 
human circumstance. The God who lives in 
us, the true Thinker, is greater than any 
human thought—or any human fear. The 
God who lives in us is unaffected by any out- 
ward appearance or circumstance, and is in- 
capable of being touched by. suffering, in- 
harmony, sorrow, deprivation or even death. 

In seeking a text for tonight’s sermon, I 
chose the subject, Hope Springs Eternal, 
which is taken from the immortal words of 
Alexander Pope in his Essay on Man, which 
reads, “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast—Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
We are not referring here to that kind of 
hope which is akin to wishful thinking. 
Frankly, I do not believe that there is any- 
thing more discouraging to a practitioner of 
truth, after working with someone to over- 
come a certain difficulty or problem, to have 
that individual reply, “Well, I hope you are 
right,” . “I hope God will 

















































of mind which looks to the light, even in the 
appearance of abject darkness. 

which springs eternal (or the 
springs eternal in the human 
breast) is a quality of divinity—something 
which is an eternal quality in the heart of 
There is something deep down, within 
us, which causes us to look up and beyond 
the condition of despair—to look beyond the 
crucifixion to the ressurrection 
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aging arguments of the mind, that we suffer. 

The eternal quality of hope leads us out 
from the cloud, and into the sunshine. This 
kind of hope expresses a positive, and not a 
negative, state of mind. It affirms the truth 
of God’s goodness, regardless of the negative 
appearance. It sees God’s presence in the 
midst of any and all indications to the con- 
trary. It keeps its vision placed upon the 
true and the real, and it lives on in man’s 
heart, inspiring him to press onward and up- 
ward toward the lig&t. The seed, planted in 
darkness, grows up toward the light. We 
grow through the darkness of earth's trials 
into the light of God. While the spiritual 
growing pains may not always be easy, they 
are tempered when we do not allow the light 
of hope to dim. Hope such as this antici- 
pates the dawn, after blackest night; the 
blossoming and flowering of spring, after 
winter’s cold sleep; and the glory of eternal 
Life, beyond the shadow of death. 

Yes, the message of Easter is a message of 
hope—hope in eternal life. The Master 
Jesus brought to the world a message of life 
and hope and immortality. By His exempli- 
fication of the victory of life over death, 
man was lifted out of ignorance into the 
Light of Life. By pointing to the eternal 
Spirit of God in all men, Jesus delivered 
mankind out of darkness into a new level 
of spirtual enlightenment and understand- 
ing, expressed by the Apostle Paul in the 
words, “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
He further states, “That being justified by 
His grace (the grace of Jesus Christ), we 
should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal] life.” 

St. John tells us that “God is love.” This 
love of God is within us. Love springs eter- 
nal, or eternally, just as hope springs eter- 
nally, in the human breast. Love “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” The Spirit of 
Christ in us, is our hope of glory. May each 
one of us who has been awakened to the In- 
ner Christ, go forth to meet each new ex- 
perience which comes to us in the spirit of 
Easter—in the resurrected consciousness— 
the consciousness which is filled with a 
knowledge of hope and triumph and life 
eternal. 





Perspective of Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would call the attention of the Members 
to a splendid anthology Perspective of 
Germany, just published by Intercultural 
Publications, Inc.; in cooperation with 
the Atlantic Monthly. The anthology 
presents a cross section of Germany’s 
postwar activity in the fields of art, 
music, and literature, as well as notes 
on German history by President Theodor 
Heuss, an article on Germany Today 
and Tomorrow, by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, a piece on German scientific 
method by Werner Heisenberg, and ob- 
servations on the political situation by 
Peter von Zahn, whois widely known in 
Washington for his reports on the 
American Political Scene for the German 
radio network. 

Included is a section of beautifully 
done color reproductions of current Ger- 
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man work in the field of art, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

The Perspective series has previously 
concerned itself with anthologies on 
India, 1953; Holland and Belgium, 1954: 
Japan, 1955; Greece, 1955; Brazil, 1956; 
Indonesia, 1956; and the Arab World, 
1956. Its publication is made possible 
through grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion to Intercultural Publications, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation. 

Perspective of Germany gives Ameri- 
cans a sense of the remarkable recovery 
made.by Western Germany from the 
ruins of 1945, not merely in the material 
sphere, but in the cultural sphere as well. 

Chancellor Adenauer concludes his 
contribution with this sentence: 

I hope from the bottom of my heart that 
the Germany of tomorrow will be a unified 
and free Germany, able to perform important 
functions within the European union and 
making its full contribution to the peace 
and welfare of the whole world. 


Americans everywhere will wish to join 
the chancellor in that hope. 

Perspective of Germany is obtainable 
through Intercultural Publications, Inc., 
60 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
and can also be obtained at most book- 
shops and drugstores. 





Governor Landon States That Rules and 
Regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Should Be 
Modernized 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including a statement of Alf 
M. Landon, of Kansas, former Governor 
of our State. This statement was sub- 
mitted by Governor Landon before a Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee on April 
29, 1957. Governor Landon calls atten- 
tion to the needs of modification of rules 
of the Commission in respect to the oper- 
ation of daytime radio stations through- 
out the country. Governor Landon’s 
statement follows: 

Iam Alf M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans. Iam 
the owner of fulltime Radio Station WREN, 
of Topeka, which operates on the regional 
channel of 1250 kilocycles with power of 5,000 
watts. I also own a daytime-only station at 
Liberal, Kans. (KSCB) which operates on the 
class III regional channel of 1270 kilocycles 
with 1,000 watts. KSCB was built and went 
on the air in 1948. I have been a resident of 
Kansas since my boyhood and served two 
terms as Governor of the State. I have been 
active civicly and politically for many years. 

I have been a member of the Daytime 
Broadcasters Association since it was first 
organized in January of 1954 because I feel 
that the aims and objectives of the organi- 
zation seeking fixed and extended hours for 
the operation of the Nation’s daytime radio 
stations are in keeping with the great need 
for additional radio broadcast service on the 
local level. I regret that I am unable to at- 
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tend the Senate Small Business Committee 
hearing in person to make this statement, 

The State of Kansas has a population of 
2 million people and we are served by a total 
of 46 standard AM radio broadcast stations. 
Twenty of these 46 stations are licensed by 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
broadcast only from local sunrise to local 
sunset. Sixteen of our Kansas daytime-only 
stations are located in communities that 
have no other standard broadcast facility on 
the local level. In these 16 communities, 
there is a blackout on local radio service 
when the sun goes down. 

Liberal, Kans., is located near the Okla- 
homa-Kansas border in Seward County in 
southwest Kansas. The news and informa- 
tion as well as the many public service pro- 
grams broadcast over KSCB is of vital in- 
terest and imrportance to the people of 
southwest Kansas and part of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. 

The rules and régulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission under which 
we are forced to operate today are basically 
the same as they were when first adopted 
some 25 years ago. Then, there were only 
some 600 radio broadcast stations serving the 
entire United States. Now there are over 
3,000 stations serving the Nation. Forty per- 
cent of these 3,000 stations are licensed to 
operate during the daytime only. 

The radio listening habits of people have 
changed during this quarter of a century. 
Many people much prefer a local radio serv- 
ice, a local radio service with stable hours of 
operation. What kind of a business is it that 
can, adequately serve the people by having 
their hours of doing business changed every 
month throughout the year? It is Govern- 
ment’s business to keep atuned to the needs 
of our people and then to administer our 
Nation's resources accordingly. 

The daytime radio stations of the United 
States have tried for years to get the Federal 
Communications Commission to consider this 
matter of hours of operation, with an open 
mind, and the possible modernization of 
their rules and regulations to better serve in 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. 

The present rules of the Commission are 
antiquated and archaic, serving the large 
vested interests in the radio broadcast indus- 
try and not the public interest. My little 
daytime radio station at Liberal, Kans., is 
typical of over 700 other daytime stations 
throughout the United States which repre- 
sent the only local radio advertising medium 
which hundreds of local merchants ean eco- 
nomically afford to use. Practically all of 
the advertisers on KSCB at Liberal are smali 
businesses. Any advertiser is reluctant to 
buy time and try to establish a radio adver- 
tising program in the late afternoon or early 
morning at times when he cannot establish 
the audience the year around. I heartily 
endorse the petition now before the FCC re- 
questing the year-round fixed hours of 5 a:m. 
to 7 p. m. for the daytime radio stations. It 
is a step in the right direction to better serve 
the absolute needs of several million people 
in small cities and communities throughout 
our Nation. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business wil] take the 
necessary steps to bring about prompt action 
on the part of the Federal Communications 
Commission and a solution to this problem 
which directly affects thousands of small 
businesses in America including both the 
small daytime radio stations and the small 
businesses which depend upon them as an 
advertising medium. A positive, affirmative 
solution to this problem by the granting of 
fixed and extended hours of operation for 
daytime stations is also in the best public 
interest. What little interference that 
might be caused in certain areas during the 
2 or 3 winter months would more than be 
outweighed by the tremendous additional 
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service that would thus be rendered to thou- 
sands and even millions of people on the 
local level. 


It’s Time To Curb the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Wednesday, May 
1, 1957, issue of the Shreveport Times. 
The editorial speaks for itself and is as 
follows: 

It’s Time To Cours THE SUPREME CouRT 


It’s about time for Congress to start draw- 
ing up some constitutional amendments de- 
fining and limiting the United States Su- 
preme Court to the authority and responsi- 
bilities obviously intended for it by the 
writers of the Federal Constitution, and 
perhaps also to draw up some new legislation 
along the same line for the lesser Federal 
courts, all of which come under congression- 
al jurisdiction, 

Unless the Federal judiciary is curbed in 
this way, it seems likely that basic American 
freedom will simply be crumbled into mean- 
ingless dust by Federal court decisions, par- 
ticularly at the highest level. 

Two decisions handed down by the Su- 
preme Court Monday—one dealing with in- 
tegration amd one with q of sus- 
pects concerning their part in or ledge 
of Communist activities—may law and 
may be constitutional. But, if so, they also 
demonstrate very clearly the need for some- 
thing to be done by Congress both consti- 
tutionally and legislatively in connection 
with the Federal judiciary. 

In one decision, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Girard College in Philadelphia, a pri- 
vately financed institution which never has 
received a penny of municipal, county, or 
State money, could not deny admission to 
Negroes, although all of its operating money 
is from bequests left by a man who specified 
in his will that the institution was to be 
operated solely for “poor, white, male or- 
phans.” 

Girard College was created through money 
left by Stephen Girard, who died in 1831. 
He designated the City Couneil of Phila- 
delphia as administrator of funds for the 
college. In time the City Council of Phila- 
delphia became so rotten that the State 

ture stepped in and created an or- 
ganization called the Board of City Trusts 
to administer any trust funds left to the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Members of the board were to be and are 
appointed by the Board of Judges of the 
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subject to the Supreme Court's decision tha, 
mo person may be excluded from a schoo] 
because he is a Negro. 

That is certainly farfetched and royng. 
about argument, even though it may be 
legally correct. If the Supreme Court ca, 
destroy charitable intent established by a 
man more than 125 years ago through th, 
technicality that somewhere along the jin. 
a State legislature assumed authority to 
rearrange administration of a portion of hi; 
estate, why should the Court not go a step 
farther and rule~on any or all charitabje 
bequests by any individual? 

Why should it not say that a man cannot 
bequeath money to the cancer fund unless 
he bequeathes money to the polio fund, since 
both are for the benefit of mankind? 

There is another point: In many cities_ 
including Shreveport to a small extent— 
there have been movements to establish spe. 
cial trusts to which persons of wealth coulq 
leave money, to be used for public welfare 
with designation by the donor as to how the 
money was to be used. The Supreme Court 
seems to have ruled, in effect, that this can. 
not be done except under certain conditions 
of social philosophy established by the Court 
| aeone benefit of statute or approval by 


people. 

In another decision Monday, the Court 
ruled that aliens who are being deported 
eannot be compelled to answer questions 
about their Communist activities or associa- 
tions. In other words, if the Communists 
sneak some spies into the country under 
the immigration laws and they are discov. 
ered, the FBI cannot try to compe! these 
spies to give information as to their actiy- 
ities. Aliens are not citizens of the United 
States and aliens being deported have no 
claim upon the United States or its rights 
or freedom or liberties. 

The Supreme Court says that what it has 
done is in ’ with the Constitution. 
Obviously it is high time to do something 
about either the Constitution or the Court. 


How Much Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include and commend to the attention of 
the Members an article entitled “How 
Much Money?” which appears in the 
March 1957 issue of the Progressive. 

This article, written by Dr. Seymour 
E. Harris, chairman of the department 
of economics at Harvard University, deals 
with one of the most vital issues of our 
day. Dr. Harris is well equipped to write 
on this issue of monetary policy. He is 
one of this country’s outstanding econ- 
omists. He is the author of countless 
economic texts as well asa history of the 
Federal Reserve System. But Dr. Harris 
is more than just an academic theorist. 
He is a man who speaks out on the great 
social issues of the day. I sincerely hope 
that Dr. Harris’ analysis of the monetary 
issue will receive the careful study it 
deserves by the Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

How Mucu Money? 
(By Seymour E. Harris) 

How much money do we need? Who 

should control the supply? These questions 
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recur explosively throughout all our history— 

and are very much with us again today. In 
the great debates over the Second Bank of 
the United States in Andrew Jackson’s day 
of the 1830's; in the second quarter of the 
i9th century, the era of the Bimetallists and 
the Greenbackers; in 1920-21, the year of the 
Wall Street conspiracy, in the years of the 
great depression, when President Hoover 
would reduce the supply of money drasti- 
cally by cutting expenditures and increasing 
taxes and Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon 
would liquidate labor, liquidate stocks, liqui- 
date the farmers * * * when the people get 
an inflation brainstorm, and finally now in 
1957 when the Government, fearful of infla- 
tion, is to get interest rates up—in 
all these years the crucial issue has been, How 
much money and who should control the 
supply? 

Why so much concern over the supply of 
money? The answer is that in a modern 
economy the supply of money determines to 
a great extent the volume of output and its 
distribution. Without money the employer 
is unable to hire workers and the consumer 
is unable to buy goods and services. If the 
supply is inadequate, there is less money to 
speed the movement of goods, and prices 
tend to fall. Falling prices brought on by 
deficiencies of money is one disease that the 
capitalist system cannot long endure; for 
then the businessman loses money and re- 
acts by laying off workers, who in turn spend 
less, with the result that largr losses are in- 
curred with further reduction of jobs. 

Over all our history the so-called infla- 
tionists—those who demand more money and 
prefer the danger of inflation (rising prices) 
to the danger of deflation (falling prices) — 
seem to have had considerable success. In 
150 years our monetary supplies increased by 
3,500 times compared with rises of 400 times 
for national income and 28 times for popula- 
tion. (Money, by the way, includes not only 
paper money and coins but also deposits in 
banks which are subject to check. In fact, 
the last is by far the most important and ac- 
counts for most transactions.) 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee are en- 
trusted with the responsibility of controlling 
the supply of money. Their technique con- 
sists of two devices: (1) open-market opera- 
tions to increase the cash reserves of member 
banks, which in turn largely determine the 


' amount of money the banks create by lend- 


ing; and (2) manipulation of the rediscount 
rate, a tool used to force member banks to 
borrow from the Reserve bank at higher 
rates in inflationary periods and thus induce 
them to d borrowing by themselves 
making loans at higher rates. 

In the 1956-57 debat~ over monetary policy, 
the Democratic Party generally has been 
critical of the restrict’.ve policy of the Federal 
Reserve, and the Republicans get:erally sup- 

this . This is consistent with 
their roles in American history. The Demo- 
cratic Party has always been the party of 
little man, the debtor, the worker seek- 
or access to a new business through 
of credit. The Republicans have 
command in the great deflations of 
American history. In 1866-93 commodity 
declined by 43 percent. The Repub- 
were in power in all but 4 of these 
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President Hoover who was in the White 
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crats are the party of jobs and protector of 
class. It is this latter group which 
is injured when prices fall, for it is forced to 
pay its debts when money is scarce—in dol- 
lars of higher purchasing power than those 


In the record deflation of 1929-32, it . 
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Since the great depression the Democrats 
have tended to stress the objective of rising 
output more than price stability. This does 
not mean they do not want a stable monetary 
unit, Far from it. But they are also aware 
that the attainment of a rising output may 
necessarily be accompanied by some inflation. 
Then a choice has to be made. They are 
ready to pay the price of a modest dose of 
inflation, say a 3-percent increase of out- 
put annually against a 1-percent increase 
in prices—a proportion not greatly out of 
line with the history of the last 8 years. 
But they would be most unhappy with an 
inflation of, say 5 percent for each 1-per- 
cent rise in output. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
often commented that the large rise of prices 
in the years 1939-42 resulted in robbery of 
savers. He has promised many times that 
this would not prevail under the Republi- 
cans. But his is not exactly a fair appraisal. 
The great inflations have been war-induced 
and are not the product of any one party’s 
economics or ideology. 

For example, expenditures in the course of 
4 major mobilizations accounted for $528 
billion, or 65 percent of all Federal expendi- 
tures over 163 years. In this same period, 
war or associated outlays absorbed $656 bil- 
lion, or 80.5 percent of all Federal outlays. 
Moreover, 3 major wars account for 92 
percent of the peak debt. In wartime, with 
its concentrated need of resources and the 
slow expansion of tax receipts, the Govern- 
ment has to depend heavily on monetary ex- 
pansion to pay its bills, thus creating in- 
flation. (The banks manufacture money 
which they lend to the Government to pay 
its bills.) 

In early 1954, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion embarked on -its hard-money crusade. 
This was a surprise, for in both December 
1952 and March 1953 the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee had found no sign 
of inflation. In looking back, I find no in- 
flationary dangers justifying strong anti- 
inflationary measures. The price level had 
been surprisingly stable for 2 years; the 
Federal Reserve had reduced margins on stock 
market loans, thus encouraging speculation— 
@ policy scarcely to be expected in an infla- 
tionary period; and despite later claims of 
dangerous accumulations of inventories, I 
could find little evidence of such a trend. 

Why then did the administration suddenly 
find it necessary to increase the yield on 
Government securities by a greater percent- 
age than in the previous 7 years? Why did 
the Federal Reserve at this time support the 
Treasury’s hard-money policy? The answer 
lies partly in the events of recent history and 
partly in the views and attitudes of the new 
manager of the national debt. Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Burgess has been one of the leading bank- 
ers in the country. He had been in the fore- 
front of the groups fighting for what they 
called a free market for securities. This 
school believed that the Government had 
been issuing excessive supplies of money for 
years in order to keep long-term Government 
bonds at a price which would yield only 2 
percent. Whenever the price tended to fall 
below what corresponded to a 2 percent yield, 
the Federal Reserve, under orders from the 
Treasury, would bolster the price of Treasury 


securities through the issue of additional . 


money. But since the issuance of money was 
involved, this meant not only that the price 
of bonds was maintained but also that infia- 
tion was encouraged. Indeed, in 1951 under 
pressure from financial groups and others 
fearing the inflationary effects of these poli- 
cies, an accord had been signed by the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve. 

It has not always been clear just what this 
accord meant. To some, including Burgess 
and the President, it has apparently meant 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
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from Treasury control or, as the President has 
said, an independent Federal Reserve. This 
has not been my interpretation. The accord 
meant to me merely that the interests of the 
Treasury were not to determine monetary 
policy. Rather the Federal Reserve, the 
Treasury, the Housing Administration, and 
other interested agencies would determine 
policy on the basis of the best interests of 
the Nation. ' 

The Accord also implied that monetary 
policy once more was to be flexible; that is, 
rates were to move up in periods of inflation 
and down in periods of depression. Hence 
monetary supplies would decline in periods 
of rising prices and increase in deflationary 
periods. But the idea that the Federal Re- 
serve was to be independent strikes me as 
absurd. Once we admit that the Goyern- 
ment has a responsibility for the health of 
the economy, we cannot subscribe to the 
theory of independence. The Federal Re- 
serve, then, has to work out common policies 
with other branches of the Government to 
achieve such objectives as stability, growth, 
and equity. 

Burgess seemed te believe in the inde- 
pendence theory; but in 1953 he appeared to 
take the lead in pressing the Federal Reserve 
into establishing a so-called free market for 
money. By offering securities at higher rates 
of interest, he hoped to induce investors to 
take more securities and thus make the se- 
curity market independent of the issue of 
more money and free it from dependence 
on buying by the banks, a process which in 
turn resulted in increased supplies of money. 

Despite the hard money policy, the Treas- 
ury failed to achieve one of its major objec- 
tives. In the years 1952-54, the banks con- 
tinued to hold on to securities, and the 
Treasury was less successful in getting the 
banks to dispose of and the public to pur- 
chase them than the Democratic adminis- 
tration had been in the years 1945-52, when 
there was no recourse to a policy of higher 
rates. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
depended much more on monetary policy 
than had the Truman administration. This 
is easily explained. ‘The Democratic Party 
has always been more disposed to depend 
upon Government to stabilize the economy 
and help it grow than has the Republican 
Party. Since the potent weapons for control 
of the economic system are fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, and since fiscal policy implies 
the application of tax and spending policies 
to stabilize and stimulate the economy, the 
Republicans would be more disposed to use 
monetary policy—especially where monetary 
policy is interpreted as following the laws 
of supply and demand. Indeed, the origina- 
tors of modern monetary policy in this coun- 
try were the Democrats who established the 
Federal Reserve System over Republican op- 
Position. ‘But by the 1950’s the Democrats . 
had deflated monetary policy as a sharp 
weapon and were concentrating on fiscal 
policy. 

By 1955 the leading Democrats had learned 
the lessons that Keynes, Hansen, and others 
had been preaching for a generation. In an 
able report the subcommittee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report in 1955 said without quibble that 
the Government should spend more and tax 
less in periods of depression and spend less 
and tax more in periods of inflation. This 
committee also made it clear that fiscal pol- 
icy is more effective when it places greater 
dependence upon income and similar taxes 
that automatically respond to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. The income tax is to be 
preferred to excise or property taxes not only 
on grounds of equity but also because it 
moderates economic fluctuations. For ex- 
ample, the fact thai in the recent rising 
prosperity the yield of the productive income 
tax rose in response to higher incomes meant 
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that the inflationary trend was automatically 
checked to some extent because potential 
spending power was drained off by taxes. 

Contrast these views with those of Secre- 
tary Humphrey and his friends. According 
to the Secretary, unless Federal expenditures 
are cut substantially in the years to come, 
we shall have a depression that will make our 
hair curl. He would resign, he said, should 
the Government resort to deficit financing 
in order to cope with depression. But the 
modern economist favors tax cuts when the 
economy is declining, with the result that 
more money is left in the hands of the pub- 
lic and spending is increased just when it is 
needed. The Secretary subscribes to an en- 
tirely different theory: when the economy is 
unusually prosperous so that a budgetary 
surplus is in prospect, taxes should be cut. 
Thus, the Secretary argues that when con- 
sumer spending is already too high, we 
should provide opportunities for the public 
to spend even more. 

It is no wonder that the administration's 
anti-inflationary policies have not been 
highly successful. It depended excessively 
on the weaker weapon, and it did not even 
use this weapon effectively. In a way this 
was fortunate; for had it succeeded in its 
aims, it undoubtedly would have deflated 
the economy. In 1953-54 the administra- 
tion drastically cut public expenditures and 
also introduced a hard-money policy. This 
was more than the economy could take, for 
both policies reduced spending; and in 15 
months we experienced a decline of $15 bil- 
lion of income instead of the expected $15 
billion rise. This $30 billion error led the 
administration to reverse its monetary 
policy. 

But in 1956, the Federal Reserve intro- 
duced a dear money policy once more. This 
time there were signs of inflation: the state 
of the stock market, the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials, the wage-price spiral, and the large 
rise of prices in industrial markets which 
would have been much more serious in the 
absence of the decline in farm prices. Much 
more concerned with inflation than with 
the possibility of unemployment, the ad- 
ministration directed its major effort, as 
might be.expected, on a rise of rediscount 
rates and attempts to keep reserves of mem- 
ber banks low. The objective was to raise 
the price of money—the rate of interest— 
and thus discourage borrowing and keep the 
supply of money from rising. -Indeed, from 
1953 on, the authorities were successful in 
keeping the supply of money down. In the 
first Eisenhower administration, it rose only 
about one-third as much as the relative rise 
in gross national product (GNP). This is 
an unusually slow rate of increase in the 
supply of money, and therefore one may be 
surprised that the economy moved ahead as 
well as it did in these years. 

Failures of monetary policy rather than 
successes were responsible for this result. 
What happened was that as the Federal Re- 
serve restrained the commercial banks, other 
financial institutions expanded at a dizzy 
rate. Insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, and 
e-pecially the Federal credit agencies in- 
creased their activities enormously. In-fact,. 
from 1952 to fiscal year 1958 (estimated) 
loans and guaranties of Federal institutions 
will be no less than from $40 to $85 billién, an 
increase of 112 percent. Apparently the Fed- 
eral Reserve did not let the various Federal 
agencies like the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans’ Administration 
in on the secret that they were forcing re- 
trenchment. It was fortunate indeed that 
these branches of the Government were not 
on speaking terms. If they had been, our 
gross national product would be considerably 
less than the present $412 billion. 

Perbaps the most important issue in- 
volved is the wisdom of a dear money policy. 
The objective, of course, fs to increase the 
price of money in order to keep down the 
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supply. But a reduction in the supply of 
money incites protests from those who are 
pinched by the resulting reduction of money, 
absolute or relative. The Government, suf- 
fers, as is evident in the price paid for bor- 
rowed money. Secretary Humphrey admits 
that the rate of interest on Treasury issues 
rose from 2.49 to 2.67 percent in 1956. The 
cost of financing the national debt rose from 
$6.5 billion in fiscal year 1953 to an esti- 
mated $7.35 billion dollars in fiscal year 
1958 (year ending June 30, 1958). With the 
public debt roughly equal.in these years, 
the rise in interest charges becomes roughly 
13 percent. Another way of looking at the 
problem is to compare the rates in vogue 
before the present administration came in 
with the long-term rate at the end of 1956: 
the rise was about seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, or a rise of 25 percent from the 1952 
rate of 2.7 percent. That means once the 
entire debt is subject to refinancing at pres- 
ent rates, the cost of financing the rise in 
the same debt would be up about two bil- 
lion dollars (average maturities are about 
4 years). 

This is an embarrassing development for 
a government which came to power on an 
economy program. A major increase of close 
to $1 billion a year, which might well rise to 
$2 billion, is to be found in the cost of fi- 
nancing the national debt. This is the ad- 
ministration that refused until recently to 
allow significant increases on the civil bene- 
fits budget despite the growth of the econ- 
omy and the rise of prices. Another source 
of embarrassment is that the rise in rates 
has been concentrated on the large invéstors. 
Small investors, purchasers of E bonds, re- 
ceive the same interest they did in 1952. 
Yet a purchaser of these bonds in 1944 would 
receive back in dollars of stable purchasing 
power 60 percent of what he invested (aside 
from the interest) and his compensation 
in higher interest rates would be only the 
slight increase granted in 1952. He receives 
no compensation for the rise in-prices or the 
increase of interest rates of about 25 per- 
cent since 1952. 

The large borrower is relatively unhurt 
by the increase in rates and the restraints on 
the manufacture of money. Large corpora- 
tions have large surpluses and liquid balances 
and, moreover, have access to the capital 
market. Small borrowers—including farm- 
ers, home builders, and small businessmen— 
not only pay much higher rates from the 
beginning. They are the ones most likely to 
be squeezed out once the supplies of cash 
become scarce. 

Many students raise the question whether 
the way out is credit restriction through 
higher rates. Inflationary pressures arise not 
only a result of increases in the supply of 
money\in relation to limited supplies of labor 
and raw materials and other factors of pro- 
duction, but also as rising wage rates fol- 
lowed by rising prices bring inflation directly. 
In response to the pressure of rising output 
and the wage-price spiral, the supply of 
money somehow responds. The history of 
the last few years suggests that the monetary 
authority finds it most difficult to withhold 
money under these conditions: Perhaps 
what is necessary is a more conservative 
wage-price policy. The rise of wages should 
be tied, for the economy as a whole, to rising 
productivity, and price rises should be re 
lated to the actual increases in costs. _ 


policy since 
In 


In summary, monetary 
has been no great success. 
it was used clumsily in 1953. 
failure or incapacity to deal with 


cial intermediaries largely 


has 
effects. Third, too grea 


even when rates have risen, the authorities 
time and again, both in 1953 and 1957, have 
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refused to assume the responsibility: they 
were merely reflecting market conditions 
they insisted. Fifth, they have shown |it1); 
concern over the inequities involved in ;i.. 
ing rates. When some flexibility of money 
rates is needed, the managers of our econ. 
omy must assume some responsibility for a<. 
suring the Nation that the effects will not be 
a-diversion of capital to speculators against 
home builders and municipal authorities 
forced to borrow to build schools. 
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Social Justice. Award to Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested and I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the following thoughtfy! 
and studied speech by former Governor 
and Senator Herbert H. Lehman made by 
him on the occasion of his acceptance of 
the social justice award of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, Inc., at a lunch- 
eon held at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel in 
New York on Wednesday, April 24, 1957, 
It is as follows: 

Thank you for your award. I appreciate it 
deeply. I know it to be a recognition not of 
me, personally, but rather of the principles 
with which I have been identified through 
the years. These principles have supported 
me more than I have supported them. 

I am sure that all of you here today ac- 
knowledge these same principles. Indeed, 
the organization under whose sponsorship we 
are assembled is dedicated to translating 
these principles into a program of educa- 
tional action. 

Of course, action is the true test of prin- 
ciples. It is easy enough to pay compliments 
or to give lip service to liberal principles. But 
these principles have on meaning unless they 
can be translated into specific decisions and 
actions, in specific situations. 

The subject of intergroup relations, to 
which this Foundation is dedicated, presents 
one of today’s greatest challenges. To meet 
this challenge—of conflict and threats of 
conflict—many decisions and actions are 
called for. 

Recent major developments in the field of 
civil rights and in the field of labor relations, 
among Others, confront us with many hard 
questions which, in themselves, constitute a 
test of our principles. 

Let me recite just few of these questions. 

Are we for the total elimination of segrega- 
tion in housing as well as in public schools? 
Are we, of the North, prepared to abolish 
segregation patterns in residential areas in 
our cities? Are we willing to make the walls 
of Harlem come tumbling down—and the 
walls of all Harlems in all cities? 

Are we ready to fight for truly full equal- 
ity for all those now discriminated 
against, and for the elimination of all forms 
of segregation and discrimination? 

The American people will have to answer 
these questions in the months ahead. Our 
national leaders will have to answer them. 
We liberals will have to answer them. 

Hard questions are coming up, too, with 
regard to organized labor and its relation- 
ship to the general public—questions which 
arise from last year’s hearings of the Doug- 
las subcommittee, as well as from this year's 
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more nighly publicized hearings of the Mc- 
eet should the public do to help labor 
clean house, and to keep @ clean house, both 
with regard to union operating funds, and to 
union pension and welfare funds? 

what should the public do about those 
jabor unions Which are not democratically 
controlled, and which are, in fact, under the 
total dominion of self-perpetuating cliques 
and hierarchies? 

These are only two questions out of many 
in this field which call for sober study, con- 
sideration, and reply. 

All these questions and many others are 
arising a8 @ result of concrete events and 
developments. The events are asking the 
questions. The questions are’ not political. 
In fact, they are scarcely heard at all in the 
political or public arena where such ques- 
tions are rarely asked and never answered. 
Indeed the general public is largely unaware 
of both the questions and the answers. 

The public’s lack of awareness is the real 
danger. It has been said before—and I say 
today—that one of our gredt national 
nandicaps Mes in the fact thag today the 
general public is in the grip of an unjustified 
complacency—living in a dream world of 
peace, security, and prosperity. 

Many, if not most, Americans, act as if 
they lived in isolation booths like those on 
the $64,000 Question program. The national 
atmosphere is heavy with lethargy and es- 
capism. The chief emphasis of today is on 
not worrying about what might happen to- 


morrow. 

Who is to blame for this apathetic spirit 
among our people? . 

Our political leaders, in both political par- 
ties, can be given some share of the blame. 
Most of them do not lead. They follow. 
They follow the polls—the Gallup and the 
Roper polis—and the Trendex and the Nel- 
sen ratings. 

Madison Avenue, and all it represents, in- 
cluding the radio and television industries, 
has had a considerable part in bringing about 
the present situation. 

The merchandising, sloganizing, and com- 
mercializing techniques developed on’ Madi- 
son Avenue have now been ingrained into 
almost every phase of organized life in Amer- 
ica—politics, education, recreation, even re- 
ligion. 

Packaging has become a national mania, 
for ideas as well as for commodities. 

And in regard to ideas and proposals for 
action in all fields, the warning sign has 
gone up: Beware of inciting controversy. 
“Controversial” has become a word of dam- 
nation. 

Successful conduct is being defined as safe 
conduct. Be all things to all men. Appear 
bold and courageous, but at the same time 
appear to be cautious, conciliatory, and 
peaceloving. It does not matter what you 
are, but only what you appear to be. 

Perhaps the picture I have drawn is too 
harsh. But it reflects a true and steadily de- 
veloping condition. 

I want to that my remarks to- 
day are without political intent. They are 
nonpartisan. 

The faults I have mentioned are too deep 


Protest is against the whole. 
I believe that what is mainly lacking from 
the spirit of these times, and from our con- 


The protection of the 
tus become a major mctive of our 
national policy. We theoretically favor 
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Thus, abroad, we have been less a leader 
of decision and action than a merchant of 
compromise and delay. 

In most situations, our national tactic is 
to avoid responsibility for action and to urge 
our friends and allies to delay and postpone 
action, even in the most intolerable of situ- 
ations, in the hope that, in time, the situa- 
tion will resolve itself. Usually the situa- 
tion does not resolve itself. Usually it grows 
worse and eventually confronts us, and the 
world, with a crisis. 

Up to now, America has been able to avoid 
a true resolution of the many crises which 
have gripped and shook the world—in Indo- 
ehina, Formosa, Hungary, Suez, and Sinai. 
Temporary truces and other standstill ar- 
rangements have helped ease the crises. But 
definitive solutions have been postponed, 
along with the inevitable and still-scheduled 
days of reckoning. 

The overall result for us in almost every 
such crisis was to sacrifice a little more of 
our prestige and of the respect in which we 
were held in the world. 

The cause of freedom and democracy has 
thereby suffered. The purposes of totalitar- 
ianism and tyranny have thereby advanced. 

Recently we brought all our influence and 
power to bear against Israel to force a return 
to the status quo in the Middle East. We did 
this in the name of law and order, despite 
the fact that the status quo was a condi- 
tion completely characterized by illegality 
and disorder. 

‘What was the purpose behind our policy? 
Our officials said it was a moral purpose, to 
support the U.N. But it was a morai pur- 
pose to support the dictator Nasser, and his 
ally, Soviet Russia, in their murderous de- 
signs against free and democratic Israel? 
Was it a moral purpose to restore to Egypt 
the power to blockade Israel in the Suez 
Canal, and to guarantee to Nasser and the 
Kremlin final authority over the canal? 

I say that this is morality turned upside 
down and inside out. 

Usually our policy has been on the nega- 
tive side. Less and less do we apply the to- 
tality of our power and-influence for any 
leading purpose. Occasionally, as in the re- 
cent case of Israel and Britain and France, 
we do turn our power on our friends, but 
seldom on our enemies. 

How shall the camse of freedom and de- 
mocracy prevail; how shall the great prin- 
ciples to which we adhere prevail, if this be 
the attitude and policy of the United States? 

Meanwhile, we are wasting the most pre- 
cious thing left us in the world today—time 
and opportunity. 

Why is all this so? I have a theory. I 
have already suggested thatthe trouble with 
our. policy, both at home and abroad, is that 
it reflects no central purpose or design. I 
would say further that our policy has no 
firm core of morality or moral purpose. 

If our present policies had such a moral 
core; it would transform everything. 

Abroad, it would range us immutably on 
the side of freedom and democracy. The 
United States would have a realistic and 
fiexible foreign policy without its being 
either devious or unpredictable. 

If our domestic policy had a firm moral 
core, there would be no question concerning 
the future course of events in the field of 
civil rights. The executive and the legisla- 
tive branches would then surely rally, despite 
all practical obstacles and opposition, to the 
aid of the judicial branch in pressing for the 
rule of law and the supremacy of human 
rights over all other considerations. 

Victory would then soon come in the 
struggle for the right to vote, for the right to 
be free of the fear of lynching and mob vio- 
lence, for the right of equal opportunity in 
employment and in education, and for all 
the rights enjoyed by all other American citi- 
zens, under the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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All of this would happen, in my Judgment, 
if the Government and the general public 
advocated and supported a civil-rights policy 
centrally influenced by moral purpose. 

If public policy toward labor had a firm 
moral core, there would be no miscalled 
right-to-work laws, which are, in fact puni- 
tive statutes designed to weaken and cripple 
labor unions. And to help cure the abuses 
within the labor movement, labor would not 
be afraid to ask Congress to set up statu- 
tory safeguards to help protect labor unions 
against the betrayals of the dishonest and 
the unscrupulous, and to help promote 
democratic practices within the unions. 

I believe that today labor is understand- 
ably loath to make such proposals since it 
can be realistically anticipated that any 
labor legislation passed by this Congress 
would contain repressive provisions aimed 
not at helping labor, but at strangling and 
destroying it. 

This situation would not obtain if our peo- 
ple, as a whole, had a dynamic and prevail- 
ing moral purpose. 

If the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government had such a pre- 
vailing moral purpose, an adequate priority 
would be given to the wholesale revision of 
that un-American and inhuman immigra- 
tion and citizenship law, the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Within recent days, the mere threat of 
delay in the delivery of mail was enough to 
spread screaming black headlines across the 
Nation and to force an emergency appropria- 
tion by Congress. Yet the delay of months 
and years in the emigration of parents and 
children from abroad to join their loved 
ones in this country, a delay resulting from 
the McCarran-Walter Act, gets little national 
attention, and no action whatever by Con- 
gress. 

Yes, in these and other ways the policies 
of our Government show the lack of a moral 
core. 

Of course, I do not think that moral p'ir- 
pose is gone from the hearts of the American 
people. Moral purpose is still the keynote of 
our national heritage, tradition, and culture. 

In no western land is the tradition and 
spirit of the Judaic-Christian way of life 
more deeply ingrained than.in ours. The 
original settlers of this continent broke the 
wilderness with the ax in one hand and 
the Bible in the other. Moral purpose was 
as much law as that written onto the statute 
books. The greatness of America was its 
conscience, as well as its freedom and the 
precepts of democracy. : 

The Declaration of Independence affirmed 
that men were free and equal in accordance 
with moral law, that the rights of men 
were unalianable and derived not from gov- 
ernments, or magistrates, but from the Cre- 
ator of us all. 

All men are equal before the law, equal 
in dignity, equal in their intrinsic worth, 
équal in their rights and basic immunities. 

This heritage was built into the founda- 
tion stones of our Nation by such morally 
minded men as William Bradford of Plym- 
outh Colony, Roger Williams of Rhode Is- 

land, William Penn of Pennsylvania, John 

‘ Adams, one of the fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, George Washmgton, James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham .Lincoln—to 
name but a few. 

This is the heritage of America, richer 
than the land, richer than the resources, 
richer than the worth of wealth derived 
from ihdustry, agriculture or commerce. 

This heritage grew out of the unique con- 
cept defined in the law of Moses and fur- 
ther set forth in the teachings of Christ 
and Paul and Peter. 

These concepts and teachings have a pres- 
ent-day meaning for the issue of civil rights, 
the rights of labor, immigration, and many 
others. 
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We would do well to compare our spiritual 
traditions with some of our present practices, 
and to find in our traditions a new source 
of strength and support for our efforts as 
we face the challenge of the present and 
the future. 

There is still time to mobilize dur strength 
and regroup our forces for the tests which lie 
ahead, both at home, and abroad. 

We must have faith in ourselves, but most 
of all in our purposes. 

If we dare in all of our purposes, we will 
surely succeed in some of them. 


This I Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to attend on the night of 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, the dinner of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiva University at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in New York. 

The dinner was the occasion of the 
presentation of the 1957 Albert Einstein 
commemorative awards. 

The awards committees were made up 
of distinguished men and women of na- 
tional and international accomplish- 
ments and fame. They made excellent 
choices of outstanding personalities who 
have contributed much to the welfare of 
our contemporary world. 

In his capacity of toastmaster of the 
dinner, former New York State attorney 
general, the Honorable Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein, presented each of the award 
winners to Dr. Samuel Belkin, president 
of the Yeshiva University, who, in turn, 
made the awards. 

The award for accomplishment in the 
humanities went to Edward R. Murrow, 
commentator and television producer; in 
citizenship, to Ambassador John Hay 
Whitney; in arts, to Actor Paul Muni; in 
science, to physics professors, Dr. Tsung 
Dao Lee and Dr. Chen Ning Yang; and 
in medicine, to Dr. Samuel Levine. 

All of the recipients of the awards 
responded with pertinent remarks of ap- 
preciation. 

Appropriately enough, each took oc- 
casion to pay tribute to that great hu- 
manitarian and scientist, Albert Ein- 
stein, whose name is borne by our newest 
but already great college of medicine. 

The highlight of the evening were the 
remarks of Mr. Murrow. Though brief, 
they were pointed and thought provok- , 
ing. I am pleased to set them forth in 
full, as follows: 

Tuts I BELIeve 

President Belkin, distinguished guests, and 
friends, you have done me great honor; and, 
as Shakespeare said, “Beggar that I am, I am 
even poor in thanks.” 

To have his name linked, however re- 
motely, with that of Professor Einstein is 
honor enough for any reporter. “A hundred 
times every day I remind myself that my 
inner and outer life are based on the labors 
of other men, living and dead. And that I 
must exert myself in order to give in the 
same measure as I have received, and am 
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still receiving.” Those words were Albert 
Einstein's, but he spoke, I think, for every 
worthy man and woman who deals with in- 
formation in the mass media. To him a dis- 
interested love for facts was not enough. 
He had to care about the bearing of those 
facts on hopes, fears, and destiny. He real- 
ized that fear, bigotry, and intolerance will 
not command the land unless most of us 
are silent accomplices. 

By “freedom” he understood soctal condi- 
tions of such a kind that the expression of 
opinions, and assertions about general and 
particular matters of knowledge, will not 
involve dangers or serious disadvantages for 
him who expresses them. He believed in 
what might be called a reign of reason, which 
most of us have enjoyed, without buttressing 
its foundations. , 

Professor Einstein would, I think, have 
agreed with Milton, who said: “If the waters 
of truth flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition.” He was conscious of the 
truth of what Lord Acton wrote in 1877: 
“There are in our day many educated men 
who think it right to persecute.” There are 
indeed many men in our day who so believe. 

Perhaps you will permit me a personal di- 
gression in order to apologize for my lack of 
formal attire. It is not due to persecution, 
or lack of a dinner jacket, but rather to the 
fact that I haye but just come from a tele- 
vision program where such clothing would 
have been inappropriate. I am without 
embarrassment, and seek refuge in another 
quotation from Professor Einstein: “It would 
be a sad situation if the bag was better than 
the meat wrapped in it.” Now that we have 
disposed of the bag, we may examine whether 
the “meat” can find words to say what he 
feels rather deeply. 

You will not expect me to discourse upon 
Professor Einstein's scientific accomplish- 
ments; nor yet to expound upon the bril- 
liant prospects that lie in the future for the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Ye- 
shiva University. It is the first medical 
school under Jewish auspices established in 
the United States. It was established to meet 
@ need, and we are all aware of the despera 
and urgent nature of that need. 

Even at my advanced age, I have applied 
for admission to the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine. That is only a slight ex- 
aggeration, for I did not actually try the 
patience of the admissions officer—merely 
asked for the application form for admis- 
sion. It is a most revealing and, I suggest, 
important and unprecedented document. I 
am not asked to state my race; no questions 
are asked about my religion or nationality; 
no photograph is requested; the college is 
not curious as to my parent’s birthplace; 
I am not required to give my mother’s 
maiden name. You will have difficulty in 
finding a similar application form from any 
other institution of higher learning in this 
land. They are interested in what academic 
trails I have followed, and where I propose 
to go; interested in my qualifications rather 
than my ancestors. This, I suggest, is the 
essence of that overworked and often dis- 
torted phrase, “academic freedom.” We have 
rather come to believe that it applies only 
to professors. In fact it means the right 
of scholars to pursue the truth wherever 
it may lead them; to search out the great 
teachers and to sit at their feet at any in- 
stitution in the whole academic community. 
That is the real and meaning of the 
migration of scholars from the Middle Ages 
to the present time. 

Not all such migrations have been volun- 
tary. There was a movement from Germany 
to this country that began in 1934. I should 
like to tell you a little about it, because I 
know the details—they have not heretofore 
been published, and even a brief recital of 
the facts will suffice to illustrate that the 
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Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
the mainstream of a noble traditio. 

When Hitler and his henchmen choppeq 
off the highest branches of the German 
academic tree, those scholars sought exij. in 
many countries. There was establisheq in 
this country @ small committee, to aiq j, 
the placement of these scholars in America), 
universities. It included such names as 
Alfred Cohn, Ben Flexner, Fred Styne, ste. 
phen Duggan, Alvin Johnson, Livingstone 
Farand, and others. 

It was my privilege to prepare lists of the 
displaced German scholars, to circulate them 
to American universities, and then to go 
before the committee with applications for 
considerable sums of money to finance the 
first few years of their residence in this 
country. Several scores of professors came 
and became part of our academic communi. 
ties from Seattle to Boston. 

All but an insignificant portion of the 
money we raised, from individuals, came 
from Jewish sources. The majority of the 
active members of the committee were Jews. 
In presenting applications to the committee 
I was never gnce asked: “Is this man a Jew” 
The only quéstions were: “Is he a competent 
scholar of standing or promise?” and, “Are 
his services sought by an American college 
or university?” and finally, almost half of 
those we financed were pure Aryans even 
under -Hitler’s definition. They were men 
who, like their Jewish colleagues, refused to 
bend. 

In those days—more than 20 years ago— 
we used to talk of the cross-fertilization of 
cultures that might result from this migra- 
tion, and hope that American students would 
be stimulated. These men and women rep- 
resented every academic discipline, and I 
have been fortunate enough to see the hu- 
man dividends that have been produced by 
their labors. In north Africa, in Normandy, 
and in Korea I have talked with young 
Americans in uniform, asked them whether 
they had been to college, if so where? And 
had they happened to have a course under 
Professor X. Many times I have seen tired, 
tense faces come alive with memories of the 
classroom or seminar, and heard the remark: 
“He’s the one who really started me read- 
ing,” or, “He taught be to doubt,” or “That's 
the one who really stretched my horizon.” 
I can only add that my own small part in 
this operation has given me more satisfac- 
tion than anything I have ever done. 

As I understand it, this award is in the 
general area of the humanities. In radio 
and television circles that’s a pretty high- 
brow term. And yet the mass media must 
be concerned with it. It was Joseph Wood 
Krutch who said: “The humanities, as op- 
posed to the sciences, are concerned with 
whatever is important to man, but cannot 
be measured, and is not susceptible to valid 
experiment.” 

So radio and television must concern 
themselves with the humanities, unless they 
choose to limit themselves to the function 
of entertainment. Television is growing s0 
fast that those in charge of it have hardly 
time to administer it well, let alone to think 
of its place in civilization. If these instru- 
ments are to survive, they must strengthen 
and affirm the values that are the essence 
of our civilization. This being true, it 's 
not enough to entertain the greatest num- 
bers; there must also be full appreciation of 
our historic heritage, wise understanding 0 
our institutions and traditions, familiar'ty 
with our classics in literature and the ar's, 
and persstent attention to our ethical princi- 
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I am well aware that the bulk of the 
money that pays for television and radio 
comes from a relatively small number ° 

tions. Hence the thinking of the 


executives in these tions will have 
@ profound influence on t happens in 
television and radio. And that is saying tha 
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greatly influence and could possi- 
toe rectly influence the course of. our 
by ation. Amd it is insisting that they 
cannot abdicate this responsibility by as- 
signing it to an advertising agency. 
we now know that our civilization ean be 
spuffed out overnight. We know that while 
we ourselves did not create it, we ourselves 
can lose it. It is committed to us. We also 
that we cam save ourselves from nu- 
clear destruction by buying a different civil- 
ation, one that does not include our values 
of freedom, or cherish like ours the dignity 
of the indi We know we are not 


making this bargain. 
We Soa our civilization. So we begin to 
ynow that we value it, if we are not to lose 
it, But if we are going to survive as a Nation 
and a civilization, we must do so consciously. 
means that the mass media must pay 
more attention to the humanities. 
The humanist is one who cares, and is 
preoccupied with what is worth caring about. 
Another tic of the humanist is 
that he is with the mystery of 
personality. People for him are always per- 
sons, and in these days that often makes him 
jonely. Preoccupation with science turns 
persons into people—a statistic on a chart— 
tendencies and “characteristics symbolized 
by curves neatly drawn on graphs.” The 
pumanist is concerned not with manipula- 
tion, but with understanding. He is inter- 
ested not only in events, but in character. 

All too often in radio and television audi- 
ences are conceived and treated as people, 
not as persons. Quantitative response is, 
consequently, made the measure of quality. 






























to answer the questions, What? And how? 
But not enough attention is paid to the 
Why? ‘ 

T. S. Eliot said: “Teach us to care and 
not to care.” “Teach us to sit still.” It 
might be helpful if those who control tele- 
vision and radio would sit still for a bit and 
attempt to discover what it is they care 
about. They have great belief in the power 
and future of their instruments. 

But all true belief is rooted in doubt, and 
there is not enough doubt in high places in 
the field of mass communications. There is 
a disposition to take us for what we are, and 
that in turn is likely to keep us where we 
are. If these devices are to be used in an 
effort to entertain all of the people all of 
the time, then we have come perilously close 
to discovering the real opiate of the people. 
If in dealing with events we concentrate on 
“what” and “how” and ignore the “why,” 
then we are not really searching for any- 
thing. 

Our commercial television and radio sys- 
tems appear to be the alternative to State- 





















individual, both a privilege and a peril. And 
it is, for those who finance the system and 
select the programs, a responsi- 
the field of communications never 
borne by such a small group of men 
corporations. I think it was Bernard 
who said: “You must get what you 
come to want what you 
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arrested are clergymen, 
professors. The defendants 
of all races and of many religious and 


Mr. Paton himself is currently a defendant 
in the magistrate’s court in Durban on a 


There is a willingness and, indeed, eagerness , 
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charge tht he took part in a public meeting 
at which native Africams were present with- 
out obtaining the prior consent of the city’s 
mayor. In other words, the “crime” with 
which Mr. Paton is charged is that he at- 
tended and spoke at a meeting not unlike 
the meeting at which we are here gathered 
tonight. Funds are needed for the legal 
defense, and I venture to think that Professor 
Einstein would have approved the use of this 
fund for that purpose. 





Oregon Economy Suffers From Tight 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, April 18, 1957 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


present tight money policy being pur- 
sued by this administration has ad- 
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versely affectéd many segments of our 
economy. Adequate testimony to the 
disastrous effect of this unfortunate 
policy on the district which I represent 
and on the State of Oregon in general 
is provided by some very significant 
figures which I have recently examined. 

According to the Oregon State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission, 
“payments to insured unemployed 
reached $3,700,000 for the highest March 
in 20 years’ history of the State unem- 
ployment compensation ‘commission.’ 
The commission’s bulletin continues by 
pointing out that in the State of Oregon 
there are currently “some 48,100 persons 
still without work, about 6,000 more 
than a year ago.” 

The same depressing picture is pre- 
sented by considering current bank 
debits as reported by a publication of the 
University of Oregon, the Oregon Busi- 
ness Review. -As bank debits are gen- 
erally regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, I think the 
figures for the Second Congressional 
District are significant: 


February 1957 


Debits, Debits, compared with— 





of banks February January February 
reporting 1957 1957 1956 
January | February 
1957 1956 
be od Columbia River (The Dalles, 
ood. River, etc.)..........--........ 9 22, 439, 289 28, 041, 546 23, 126, 455 —20.0 | —3.0 
po ee ee ee + 22, 201, 611 31, 363, 539 23, 175, 022 —29.2 —4.2 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, | 
pO a) SEED es 5 19, 000, 036 22, 676, 408 22, 029, 003 —14.2 —13.8 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area__....... 5 21, 945, 107 30, 871, 816 26, 613, 227 — 28.9 17.5 
Baker, La Grande area...............- 8 19, 627, 249 25, 747, 871 21, 124, 123 —23.8 -7.1 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa...............-- 5 16, 198, 184 21, 268, 001 16, 353, 099 —23.8 —1.0 








Reports of two banks in Baker County, 
which is included in my district and in 
which county I live, indicate the same 
trend. The First National Bank of Baker 
reported that demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations 
at the close of business on April 10, 1956, 
were $6,256,151.14. In a similar report 
for the close of business on March 14, 
1957, this same item was listed at $5,945,- 
599.33. Thus, demand deposits were 
down over $300,000. 

The report of the First National Bank 
of Halfway, also in Baker County, showed 
a similar situation. At the close of busi- 
ness on April 10, 1956, demand deposits 
of individuals, partnerships, and corpo- 
rations were listed as $642,020.88. A 
similar report for March 14, 1957, showed 
this figure had dropped to $592,470.27, or 
a drop of almost $50,000. 

New unemployment applications in 
Baker County reflect the same unfortu- 
nate situation. During the month of 
March the Baker office of the State Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
reported that there were 102 new appli- 
eations filed as compared with only 50 
filed 1 year ago. I cannot help but note 
that reports of the two banks in Baker 
County, which is the area in which Idaho 
Power Co. is constructing Brownlee Dam, 
indicate that the much heralded pros- 
perity. supposedly resulting from Idaho 
Power Co.’s activities does not exist. 

Continuance of the present tight- 
money policy can only lead to further 
aggravation of an already unhealthy eco- 
nomic situation. The State of Oregon 





and the Second Congressional District 
can no longer continue to endure the 
form of economic strangulation which 
it is now experiencing. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an educational and challeng- 
ing article written by Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Enesgy 
Commission, and appearing in the May 
6, 1957, issue of Life magazine. 

Commissioner Murray is one of the 
best qualified persons in the world to 
discuss the important question which is 
the subject matter of his article. This 
article and the views of Commissiumer 
Murray as expressed therein should be 
read, studied, and analyzed as exten- 
sively as possible. 

The article follows: 

RELIANCE ON H-Boms aNpD Irs DANGERS—THE 
MriuiTary Uses or NucLearR ENERGY 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 

The recent British white paper on defense 
dramatically thrust into the forum of public 
argument the central issue of our times—the 
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military uses of nuclear energy. It also de- 
fined the major focus of argument in this 
sentence: “The free world is today mainly 
dependent for its protection upon the nuclear 
capacity of the United States.” 

Will the United States be strong enough to 
assume the staggering burden thus quietly 
imposed upon it? Are we moving, with suf- 
ficient sureness and speed, toward the de- 
velopment of a nuclear capacity that will be 
adequate in all respects for the protection of 
the free world? These are the grave ques- 
tions that have now been opened to public 
discussion. I shall argue that the structure 
of our defense policies needs revision if we 
are to discharge successfully the full range 
of military responsibilities that we now bear. 

The protection of the free world absolutely 
demands that two dangers be avoided. One 
danger is the so-called war of survival, waged 
with the immense new thermonuclear 
weapons. It is altogether possible, as I shall 
explain, that no nation would survive such 
a war. In order to avoid this danger the 
United States has hitherto laid heavy empha- 
sis on the production of megaton bombs. 
The hope has been that this air-nuclear- 
retaliatory capacity will deter an enemy at- 
tack massive enough to launch us into a war 
of survival. 

However, this heavy emphasis on megaton 
bombs has itself created the second danger, 
namely, the possibility of piecemeal defeat 
at the hands of international communism. 
We know that the enemy has made hydrogen 
bombs. We must suppose he has a megaton 
stockpile. The umbrella of a nuclear stale- 
mate has been raised over the earth. For all 
we know, the enemy may have assisted in 
raising the umbrella precisely in order to 
provide a cover for a@ program of cautious 
aggression. In any case, we can be sure that 
in the perilous safety of its shade he will 
continue to act according to his nature, as a 
criminal outlaw. It is not likely that his 
outlawry will be so outrageous as to pull 
down the umbrella upon himself and upon 
us in a common ruin. But there will be 
minor outrages, as there have been. Since 
megaton bombs are designed only for des- 
perate uses, the danger is that in moments of 
minor outrage our only recourse will be to 
moral indignation. 

That is to say, we shall be defeated on each 
successive occasion when a minor aggression 
occurs, as in Hungary. Moral indignation is 
no substitute for the ability to protect by 
force the decencies of human life. What- 
ever the value of the big umbrella, we urgent- 
ly need to have that decent, nicely calcu- 
lated measure of nuclear force, valid as a 
threat and valid in use, which will deter or 
halt the minor aggressions of an enemy who 
in the ultimate instance will yield to no 
other suasion than force. 

Sudden destruction or slow defeat—both 
of these alternatives must be ruled out with 
all the certainty that human prudence can 
achieve. The ruin of the physical fabric of 
civilization is too awesome a prospect to con- 
template. Even more intolerable is the pros- 
pect of enforced submission to the injustice 
of creeping Communist domination. The 
problem is to find the path of policy that 
will lead us between these dreadful alter- 
natives. 

The presently prevailing policy of emphasis 
on megaton weapons may have saved us from 
sudden destruction—so far. But if we are 
to avoid the risk of slow defeat, we now 
need a new policy of emphasis on small nu- 
clear weapons. The urgent demand of the 
moment is for a program of rational nuclear 
armament. I have been using phrase to 
describe a structure of policies t will re- 
sult in a stockpile that exhibits a properly 
adjusted balance between large and small 
nuclear weapons—all manufactured with an 
eye to their military usefulnesses, as these 
are calculated in the light of Communist 
military intentions. 
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4 PATH TO PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Nonetheless, though 
the path is lined with perils, at least it is not 
headed straight for them. It can lead us to 
that measure of military security that may 
legitimately be hoped for in a world where 
total security has become a vain dream. 
Moreover, it can also lead us toward the 
moral goal described by President Eisen- 
hower in his second inaugural—“the build- 
ing of a peace with justice in a world where 
moral law prevails.” 

Four factors have hitherto diverted us 
from the path of rational nuclear armament. 

The first factor was technological. In the 
whole course of World War II the allied air 
forces let loose upon the enemy 1.5 million 
tons (one and a half megatons) of explo- 
sives. After the experiment at Eniwetok in 
November 1952, we had the secret of a 
weapon whose explosive force surpassed by 
many times the total World War II megaton- 
nage. Weapons technology had hit upon an 
open end. The realization was quickly 
reached that there are no necessary 
limits to the megaton size of H-bombs, 

As an engineer, I understand the seduc- 
tion exerted by a technological open end. 
It is the instinct of technology to exploit the 
maximum possibilities of every discovery. 
Weapons technology could not have been ex- 
pected to control its own instinct; the control 
should have been imposed on it by military 
policy, which judges the usefulness of 
weapons. 

But here the second factor entered. 
Weapons technology seemed now to have ful- 
filled the military planner’s perennial dream 
of the irresistible weapon. In particular, the 
H-bomb seemed to be the ideal weapon with 
which to justify the doctrine of strategic air 
attack and thus to furnish warrant for the 
dominance of the air arm. So it happened 
that military policy, under the spell of its 
own dream, fell captive to the technology 
that seemed to have realized it. 

The captivity was reinforced by the third 
factor—the impact of world events. For 
instance, Korea made real the threat of 
Communist world domination; and it raised 
the specter of a general war. In response, 
America had to be made strong. However, 
it was not a question of acquiring limited 
strength for limited wars. Korea created 
@ popular revulsion against the very idea 
of limited war. A kind of abstract strength 
was wanted—the kind of absolute strength 
that would match the supreme threat of 
world domination. This abstract 
could now be given very concrete definition 
in terms of the H-bomb. Further emphasis 
was thus laid on the production of these 
absolute weapons. — 

The fourth factor furnished the final em- 
phasis—the powerful factor of costs. The 
general public is likely to assume that a big 
bomb must cost more than a small bomb. 
Moreover, given the plentiful supply of 
uranium ore out of which bombs are made, 
the popular assumption might be that we 
have by this time manufactured a complete 
collection of nuclear weapons, adapted to 
all possible uses—big weapons, and small 
ones, and middle-sized ones, all stocked and 
shining on the shelves. 

The matter is not so simple. The cost of 
weapons involves not only money and ma- 
terials but also a factor called efficiency in 
the use of materials. There is no lack of 
uranium ore; but there is only a limi 
number of the plants in which the ore is 


@ limited amount of weapons-making mate- 

rial. Here the factor of efficiency enters. 
A given quantity of material can be utilized 

in such a way as to produce a very large 
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explosion. The same quantity of materia) 
can also be used in another way, to Produce 
@ smaller explosion. If the efficiency of a 
weapon is to be measured in terms of th, 
ratio between the quantity of fissionabje 
material used and the explosive resyit; Ob. 
tained, it is obvious that the sma!) Weapon 
is less efficient than the big one. Conse. 
quently, the small weapon is also propor. 
tionately more costly, in terms both of ma. 
terial and of dollars. 

These four factors, therefore—the techno. 
logical open end, the dream of the irresist;_ 
ble strategic weapon, the desire for abstrac 
strength, and the factor of costs—hay, 
hitherto combined together to weight ti, 
scales of policy heavily in favor of the big 
cheap bomb. 

* What has been the military value of this 
~emphasis? What military uses are served 
by these huge weapons, and by the posse. 
sion of quantities of them? Are there limit; 
to their usefulness? Are there consequently 
limits to the military value of a constantly 
enlarging stockpile of them? These are ths 
next questions. 

The multimegaton H-bomb was born ip 
& vacuum of military strategy. No one hag 
antecedently determined its uses. After the 
event, the vacuum was filled with confusion, 
The confusion is not surprising. The multi. 
megaton bomb fits badly, if at all, the stand. 
ards of military usefulness hitherto accepted, 
It is by nature a weapon of mass destruc. 
tion. If you except certain special targets, 
such as a fleet at sea, it will perform least 
efficiently against classical military objec. 
tives—troops in the fleld or in reserve, air. 
craft aloft, supplies, communications. It 
will destroy airfields, at the price of slaugh- 
tering the civilian population in the area, 
It will be altogether efficient in annihilating 
beyond repair the industrial and human 
potential of great cities. But this terrible 
efficiency is linked to no reasonable military 
usefulness. Most théorists today agree that 
the destruction of industrial potential would 
make little, if any, sense in a multimegaton 
war, which would be a war of sudden catas- 
trophe, not of slow attrition. 


I¥ DETERRENCE SHOULD FAIL 


The multimegaton weapon, therefore, had 
to create its own strategy. It is the old 
strategy of deterrence and retaliation; but 
now this strategy has all the newness of the 
new kind of weapon that gives it military 
substance. The military value of the strategy 
lies in the intrinsic link between deterrence 
and retaliation. “These weapons wil! either 
deter you or smash you”—so runs the rea- 
soning. If there is any doubt about the 
intention of pursuing the second alternative 
if the first fails, the reasoning trails off thus: 

“These weapons will deter you—I hope; if 
not, you win.” But this is the classic 
formula for a bluff. 

America certainly does not wish to rest its 
national security on a bluff. Therefore, the 
complementary concepts of deterrence and 
retaliation are a strategy for war. They can- 
not simply be accounted a strategy for pre- 
venting war. The multimegaton weapons 12 
our arsenal are designed for use. Has any- 
one defined the conditions of necessity under 
which they will come into use? I do no 
know. However, to pursue the argument 
about their usefulness, I shall assume that 
the conditions are one day fulfilled. Nuclear 
deterrence has failed. The Strategic Al 
Command is unleashed. It represents !e- 
taliation by multimegaton weapons, used in 
quantities, directed at the destruction of the 
enemy. We are precipitated into the war 
of survival. 

That is to say, we are hurled into the 
midst of absurdity. In the whole doctrine 
and of war in the civilized world it 
is a first principle that survival should never 
be made the issue in war. Whenever the 
principle has been violated (in World Wars 
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1957 
and II), the result has been the climactic 
; of war, namely, the failure of war 
its tical and moral ends, which 
gs a justice. In the air-nuclear 
wr this ancient principle has acquired all 
the evidence of an axiom. To put the ques- 
tion, who will survive, we or they, to the 
wbitrament Of full-scale nuclear warfare is 
to decide that nobody shall survive, neither 

we nor they. " 

It might be that the belligerents could 
ve the almost immeasurable physical 
destruction and colossal loss of life imme- 
qiately resultant from the blast and fire 
effects of great thermonuclear weapons used 
in quantities. It might even be that some 
of them could survive the effects of what 
is called external radiation (the immediate 
tion from one multimegaton bomb 
alone will expose the population in approxi- 
mately 7,000 square miles of territory to 
dangerous levels of external radiation). But 
under the conditions of unimaginable hor- 
ror created by our hypothesis the word “sur- 
vival” has already lost almost all its mean- 
ing. And what litttle meaning remains van- 
ishes When one comes to what is called in- 
ternal radiation from substances in the fall- 


~~ of these substances is strontium-90, 
a radioactive product of nuclear fission that 
causes bone caneer if it is absorbed in suffi- 
cient quantity by the human skeleton. At 
the moment, by official American acknowl- 
edgment, strontium 90 equivalent to 30 
megatons of nuclear fission energy has been 
shot into the stratosphere as a result of test 
explosions. From the total quantity sent 
aloft so far, some 3 to 10 units of stron- 
tium 90 will be deposited in human bones— 
particularly children’s bones—over large 
areas of the earth. 

ABSURDITY OF WAR OF SURVIVAL 

These amounts probably are not hazard- 
ous to health. But they afford a standard 
of measurement. The 10 units are one- 
tenth of the maximrum concentration con- 
sidered acceptable for the general popula- 
tion, with its large numbers of children, by 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurement and also by the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection. 

How many megatons would be exploded in 
a full-scale nuclear war of survival? Let 
us say that ground bursts releasing 3,500 
megatons of fission energy would sufficiently 
fill out the concept of destruction that 
would be the shared aim of both belliger- 
ents. The consequence for the inhabitants 
of the belligerent countries would be a stron- 
tium level in human bones of the order of 
50 times the maximum considered accept- 
able. Moreover, some of this lethal sub- 
stance would settle slowly and relatively 
evenly over the remainder of the earth. 
It would fimd its way from the soil into 
human bones, producing strontium con- 
centrations that would be between 2 and 
6 times a maximum considered acceptable 
for the general population. A whole gen- 
eration, em) tens of millions of peo- 
ple, in Russia, in the United States, in all 
the countries of the world, would be af- 
fected. 

The figures I have used might have to be 
altered somewhat with the progress of scien- 
tific work. Some variation in the figures 
does not greatly matter. What matters is 
that some figures have to be put into the 
concept, war of survival, in order to test 
its realism. And when a set of not un- 
reasonable figures is used, the concept blows 
apart into patent absurdity. 

The inherent absurdity of a multimegation 
war sets limits to the military usefulness of 
immense thermonuclear weapons. In conse- 
quence, limits are also set to the validity of 
the strategy based on these weapons. Deter- 
rence-retaliation may, if you wish, be called 
& strategy of survival—but only as long as the 
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deterrence works, as long as it sustains the 
nuclear stalemate. 

We must therefore have an arsenal of mul- 
timegation weapons sufficintly large to give 
the strategy built upon-them its own limited 
kind of validity. But this arsenal need only 
be a limited one. There is a limit, set by the 
absurdity of a war of survival, beyond which 
these absolute weapons become absolutely 
useless. 

The military value of the giant H-bomb is 
also limited from another point of view. It 
is not a fit means of retaliation against 
limited military aggressions supported by 
conventional or small nuclear arms. Instead 
of repressing a limited and localized aggres- 
sion its use would tend to provoke the ex- 
pansion of hostilities in the direction of that 
fearsome absurdity, the war of survival. But 
these limits, set to its retaliatory value, like- 
wise affect its deterrent value. The strategy 
of deterrence-retaliation, as given military 
substance only by multimegation bombs, is 
no adequate guaranty of the security of the 
free. world against some military version of 
Communist “salami tactics.” 

We come now to a more manageable mili- 
tary problem. There are issues, short of the 
impossible issue of survival, which may have 
to be settled by arms. Broadly, they are 
issues of justice, the classical issues of war. 
They are always limited issues. And limited 
war is the legal institution available as a last 
resort for their settlement. In its political 
and moral meaning war is man’s ultimately 
resolute declaration of his fixed and firm pur- 
pose—that he will have peace indeed but only 
with justice. What then of our prepared- 
ness to wage war, in civilized fashion, for 
limited aims, by limited means? 


A GAGE OF SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Some people seem to grow nervous when 
the question is raised in this form, under 
reference to justice, reason, and the values 
of the civilized tradition. The trouble is, 
they say, that the free world faces an im- 
moral enemy. Recently, for instance, Mr. 
Donald A. Quarles, now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, gave warning that “* * * it would 


be unwise in planning for the security of our 


country to rely on the morality or even the 
rationality of potential enemies. We must 
still have security even if others resort to im- 
moral and irrational acts. These have al- 
ways been truisms but the stark facts of this 
air atomic age give them vastly greater force.” 

This distorts the whole military and moral 
question. Obviously it would be absurd to 
place any reliance on Soviet morality. But 
the problem is not whether we should rely 
on Soviet moral synicism but whether we 
can diagnose Soviet military intentions. 
From the fact that the Soviet Union is im- 
moral does it follow that a massive air- 
nuclear attack upon the United States is 
likely? And how likely is it? And what 
would security mean, if the irrational event 
were to occur? In terms of the stark facts 
of the air-atomic age—especially the facts 
about radioactive fallout—would security be 
achieved by proportionately massive mega- 
tion retaliation against the Soviet Union? 
There are the things we would like to know. 

More pertinently, an appeal to the truism 
that the enemy is immoral will not justify 
an idolatrous worship of air-nuclear-retalia- 
tory power based on greater numbers of 
megation bombs. Similarly, a war in outer 
space, waged by nuclear missiles, may be a 
technological possibility. Is it therefore a 
military likelihood? And is it more likely 
than a war on the Turkish border? We 
cannot aim to be secure against every pos- 
sible contingency, but only against the more 
likely contingencies. The problem is to 
make a realistic calculation of what the im- 
moral enemy is likely to do, and then to have 
on hand the measure and kind of force that 
will be militarily necessary or useful in 
stopping him from doing it. This is our 
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military duty: It is likewise our moral duty. 
Between the two duties there is no divorce. 

To assist in performing both duties we 
have the stark facts of the air-atomic age. 
We also have the fact that Soviet military 
policy has a Communist premise, and that 
Soviet leaders are capable of primitive logic. 
The premise was stated by Mr. Khrushchev 
when, speaking with all the seriousness of 
the Marxist-Leninist faith in the dialectic 
of history (a faith not born of alcohol nor 
blurred by it), he said. “We will bury you.” 
I presume that he has no wish to spoil his 
own pleasure on the occasion by finding him- 
self in the same grave. It is a fair conclu- 
sion that he does not intend to dig the grave 
with several thousand megatons of fission 
energy. 

Do not Soviet scientists know as much as 
we do about radio-active hazards? Are not 
Soviet strategists using the criterion of con- 
tamination levels in order to test the validity 
of their strategies of nuclear attack, and also 
to test the realism of American threats of 
retaliation? If there are any doubts about 
affirmative answers to these questions, it 
would be greatly in our national interest to 
clear them up as soon as possible. 

There is therefore a tenet of Communist 
ideology on which we can rely. The Com- 
munist revolution clearly wishes to put an 
end to the history of imperialist-reactionary- 
bourgeois capitalism. But it does not wish to 
put an end to all history—and therefore to 
the Communist revolution itself. If the 
Communist believes that the future belongs 
to him, can he wish to cancel it out? Un- 
less indeed he be not only immoral but alto- 
gether mad. And in this case, how do you 
deter a madman, intent on chaos, by threat- 
ening him with the chaos that he wants? 

The Communist norm of morality—the 
success of the revolution—is not civilized. 
But it affords us a realistic, and safe enough, 
premise of military policy. From it I would 
conclude that Communist invasions of the 
order of right and justice will be limited. 
The exchange of an unlimited megatonnage 
of fission energy occupies no visible place in 
the Communist strategy of world domination. 
A classless society of bone-cancer patients 
would hardly satisfy the dreams of Marxist 
messianism. 

SMALL NUCLEAR WEAPONS NEEDED 


Our central problem therefore is to deter 
limited aggressions and to retaliate by effec- 
tive but limited force, if deterrence fails. 
The question is, what have we got in the way 
of small nuclear weapons to fulfill this lim- 
ited military mission of deterernce and re- 
taliation? 

There is little public information on this 
subject. Perhaps, consequently, there is a 
considerable amount of public misapprehen- 
sion. The extent to which our rigid secu- 
rity regulations have had the happy result 
of slowing down Soviet nuclear developments 
(which in any case they cannot stop) is a 
matter of conjecture. On the other hand it 
could be argued that they have had the un- 
happy result of rendering our nuclear arma- 
ment program unmanageable by informed 
and responsible public opinion. Moreover, 
their enforcement at times goes to extremes 
even within high Government circles. For 
instance, some months ago, I wished to con- 
vey certain factual information about the 
present and future composition of our nu- 
‘clear stockpile to certain members of the 
National Security Council. But it was ruled 
that they had no need to know the facts I 
wished to present. 

However, some-general information is on 
record in the press. On February 5, 1957, 
Senators SYMINGTON, KEFAUVER, and FLAN- 
DERS met as a task force of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in public session. Frank 
H. Higgins, an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, and Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Logistics, appeared be- 
fore them. 
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As reported by Joseph L. Myler, In the 
Washington Daily News, Mr. said 
that the job of equipping the Army with 
small atomic weapons is progressing very 
nicely. But he added that it is largely a 
development program still. General Ma- 
gruder is quoted as agreeing that it will be 
3 to 5 years before the Army has enough tac- 
tical atomic weapons to reduce the use of 
conventional ammunition in war by as much 
as 25 percent. 

The nuclear weapons spectrum in its fully 
sweep is the support of the four basic mili- 
tary missions of the American Armed Forces, 
defined by President Eisenhower in his 
budget message of January 1957. Only one 
of these missions, the first, necessarily calls 
for a stockpile of multimegaton weapons. 
This mission is “to maintain ready nuclear- 
air-retaliatory forces so strong that they will 
deter a potential aggressor from initiating an 
attack.” The other three missions, for their 
highest efficiency, rest heavily on a vast 
arsenal of nuclear weapons in the smaller 
range. The tens of thousands of small weap- 
ons which I recommended as necessary or 
desirable (on April 12, 1956, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Control and 
Reduction of Armaments of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee) would not exceed 
the requirements of these three missions— 
the defense of the continental United States, 
the waging of ground war by the Army, and 
the control of the seas. 

The Armed Forces cannot fulfill these three 
military missions with a development pro- 
gram. The immediate need, therefore, is to 
move the small-weapons program out of the 
development phase into the phase of large- 
scale production. 


HIGH COST OF SMALL WEAPONS 


This will be somewhat costly. The major 
requirement would be more fissionable ma- 
terials. This in turn would require an ex- 
pansion of our present industrial facilities. 
The size of the new investment in plants 
would depend upon the extent to which the 
output of our existent plants is directed away 
from large weapons into the needed small- 
weapons program. In any case, the money 
spent would be well spent if its amount were 
measured against the demands of military 
security and also against the amount now 
being spent on other defense programs. 

If the small-weapons program is to be 
moved into the large-scale production phase, 
the first thing needed is some important 
change in the sequence and order of our in- 
terrelated policies. At present the order is 
inverted. Military policy has allowed itself 
to be too greatly determined by technology. 
And the factor of costs, in alliance with tech- 
nological factors, has unduly determined the 
emphasis in the weapons program. But this 
is to turn the structure of policy upside down. 

I do not underestimate the value of tech- 
nology or the importance of costs. But I do 
not think that these things should come first 
in the order of value and importance. Mili- 
tary policy should come first. At present it 
requires an extensive production program of 
small weapons. Budgetary policy should be 
subordinated to effective execution of this 
military policy. And technology should be 
the servant and not the master in the mili- 
tary house. The structure of policy should 
be turned right side up. 

The whole foregoing argument about weap- 
ons policies has been cast in pragmatic terms. 
I have been concerned to uncover policies 
that will work best for America’s security and 
that of the free world. The problem is a prac- 
tical one; but it does not therefore cease to be 
@ moral problem. Morality is anchored in 
reality. Often before this I have argued for 
the governance of our weapons program by 
& moral norm (“what is right in terms of the 
civilized tradition of Just warfare”). But the 
premise of this moral argument has always 
been a prior practical argument—that the 
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program should be governed by military val- 
ues (“what is necessary or useful in terms of 


defined in terms of sheer slaughter, destruc- 
tion, and terror). 

The military duty of the United States is 
success in the face of international commu- 
nism. But the moral duty of the United 
States is always justice in the sight of God. 
There need be no conflict between these two 
duties. One cannot, of course, say that what- 
ever is just will be successful. But one can 
say that whatever is not just will somehow 
fail to succeed. In the matter of nuclear war 
the validity of the latter assertion is easily 
tested. The civilized tradition has always 
declared that an unlimited and indiscrimi- 
nate use of force in warfare is unjust. The 
facts of the nuclear age now declare that such 
a@ use of force would be unsuccessful. The 
success it would achieve, the sheer destruc- 
tion it would wreak, would be at best useless 
to the belligerent and at worst disastrous to 
humanity. 

It is within the factual circumstances of 
the nuclear age, wherein justice is the duty 
as well as success, that I make my proposals 
for a program of rational nuclear armament. 
Will this program fulfill God’s purpose for the 
world, to which America has pledged itself— 
in reverent participation—the building of 
peace with justice in a world where moral law 

i? That, I believe, is not the question. 
Te the extent that it is Christian this Nation 
knows that it is not to fulfill God’s 
purposes on this earth. It is only required 
to be faithful to them. 


Connecticut May 3 Observance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., yesterday afternoon in the 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium under 
the sponsorship of the Polish-American 
Congress, District of Connecticut, there 
assembled nearly 2,000 people in observ- 


by Attorney Stanley Grudzinski, ex- 
ecutive vice president, who extended 
greetings and made most appropriate 
opening remarks. This was followed by 
brilliant singing of our national anthem 
and the Polish anthem by Mr. L. J. Da 
The invocation was then intoned 
Father Kukuc and then Rev. M. Kar- 
wacki, president of the Polish-American 
Congress addressed the large audience. 
children, in native costumes of 


anniversary 
choir. The next action on the p 
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was the reading of a resolution by y,, 
Grudzinski, attached and made part of 
these remarks, which was loudly and 
unanimously endorsed and passed by the 
thousands in the hall. 

For more than a half-hour movig 
taken in Poland during a recent visit py 
Mr. Joseph Alecks were shown to the 
appreciative audience. We were azhay 
at scenes of remnants of concentratio, 
camps and gas chambers where many 
valiant Poles were murdered. We par. 
ticularly observed the obvious need of 
food and clothing in the pictures taken 
of curious crowds of youngsters and 04 
folks who for the first time looked at an 
American. The primitive means of har. 
vesting a hay crop impressed each viewer 
with the need of farm implements ang 
equipment. 

Mr, Speaker, during my address | 
stressed my opinion “‘that it would be the 
best investment of $100 million that our 
Government ever made if we granted 
economic aid to Poland to that amount 
in contrast to the billions that have been 
given in foreign aid since Poland was 
first blitzed in September 1939.” The 
subsequent showing of the movies of 
which I had no previous knowledge 
though I know Mr. Alecks and the pic- 
tures he took at random following the 
Poznan uprisings were not made for any 
propaganda purposes, these emphasized 
the dire need for food, clothing, medi- 
cines and better and more effective farm 
equipment than scythes and sickles and 
old hand-rakes to make and harvest hay 
crops. I wish it would have been pos- 
sible for all the Members of this House 
to have viewed these authentic movies of 
freedom-loving and freedom-seeking and 
freedom-determined Poles and I am 
convinced that each would join in an 
endorsement of the resolution adopted 
at the 166th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. ‘The reso- 
lution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We, the people, assembled on May 5, 1957, 
at the Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford, 
Conn., under the sponsorship of the Polish 
American Congress, District of Connecticut, 
observing solemnly the glorious anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of the 3d of May 
and deeply conscious of the indelible im- 
print of this mt day upon all dedi- 
cated to the belief that life without liberty 
demands boundless sacrifice; now therefore, 

We here assembled believing in this su- 

e principle bow in gratitude to the 


prem: 
- heroic people of Poznan and to the magnifi- 


cent resurgence of the Polish Nation and to 
its courage in the face of hopeless odds; we 
congratulate them on this great day on their 
bloodless revolution; we call upon the free 
world and in particular the United States to 
further solidify the gains of liberty in Poland 
as follows: 

1. By giving maximum economic aid to 
Poland and the Polish people now. 

2. By insisting that the aid given must 
reach the Polish masses. 

3. By insisting upon maximum concessions 
from the authorities in Poland to allow eco- 
nomic aid in all its forms, adequately super- 
vised, free of burdensome duties, to reach 
the impoverished masses. 

4. By recognizing the role of the Catholic 
Church in Poland and Cardinal Stefan Wy- 
szynski in the Polish struggle for freedom. 

5. By that Polish territories 
were ravaged and plundered through the 
centuries; that its rightful owners were re- 
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settled with the sword, the Nazi furnace and 
the concentration camps; that the lands now 
paving reverted to its rightful owners, the 
orld must spare the spectacle of a new re- 
settlement by war, Nazi type furraces and 
concentration camps. 

6. By that the moral strength 
of the Polish people will be supported by 
guaranteeing the Polish people the undis- 
turbed possession forever of traditional Polish 

wer ; 












unanimously adopted at Hartford, Conn., 
this 5th day of May 1957. 





Maple T. Harl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues from Colorado, 
and the other Members of the House who 
have paid tribute to the memory of Maple 
T. Harl. I was indeed shocked and sad- 
dened when I learned of his untimely 





Iknew Maple Harl for many years and 
yalued his friendship most highly. He 
considered himself a constituent of mine, 
as he formerly lived in Canon City in my 
district. His father was pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of that city for 
many years, and an outstanding religious 
leader of Colorado. 

I always enjoyed seeing Maple Harl. 
He was a delightful person with whom 
to visit. He had an unfailing sense of 
humor and had a cheerful outlook on life. 
He was widely and favorably known. His 
many business interests brought him in- 
to contact with people in every walk of 
life. 

When he was called to Washington to 
become Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, he achieved his 
greatest eminence. It was a popular ap- 
pointment, and his abilities were imme- 
diately recognized. He did an outstand- 
ing job as Chairman and Director of 
FDIC, and enjoyed the confidence of 
everyone who did business with this im- 
portant Agency. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Harl and 
the other members of the family. 

I include an editorial from the Denver 


Martz T. Hari 

“Mape” Har] had a talent for lasting friend- 
ship and a passion for sound banks. The two 
qualities ennobled the man to many people; 
and his death at 64 leaves a void wider and 
deeper than general public familiarity with 
Mr. Harl’s name and works would suggest. 

Not only a good citizen and an effective 
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term on the FDIC after Mr. Har! submitted 
his resignation as the agency’s Chairman in 
1953. And the lifelong Coloradan was kept 
on the FDIC board by a second reappoint- 
ment in 1955—a further tribute to his in- 
tegrity and fairness as an individual, and his 
devotion to a banking system free of taint 
and sound in character. 

Maple Talbott Harl was an inconspicuous 
and still influential force for good in this 
country. His career added luster to the con- 
tributions that citizens of Colorado have 
made in the Nation’s behalf. 





Rules and Regulations of Federal Com- 
munications Commission Should Be 
Modernized To Better Serve the Public 


Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including the testimony 
of Ralph L. Weir, Jr., delivered before 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business where the question of daytime 
radio problems is under consideration. 
Mr. Weir is the owner and operator of 
radio station KJCK in Junction City, 
Kans. 


Mr. Weir makes a convincing state- 
ment on behalf of the daytime radio 
broadcasters. I am sure Members will be 
interested in reading his testimony. 

The testimony follows: 

I am Ralph L. Weir, Jr., of Junction City, 
Kans. Iam the owner and operator of KJCK, 
a 1,000-watt, daytime radio station operating 
on the regional frequency of 1,420 kilocycles. 
KJCK began broadcasting on May 15, 1949. 

It is with extreme humility that I stand 
before you today. Being an electrical engi- 
neer by education and a small-business man 
by profession, I can only trust that the 
strength of my conviction and the sincerity 
of my testimony exceed my deficiency as a 
speaker. 

First, let me relate a case history that will 
serve to illustrate how important local radio 
service can be to a community. This ex- 
perience is by no means unique, it has been 
repeated literally hundreds of times in hun- 
dreds of communities, involving thousands— 
yes, even millions of people. 

During the Kansas flood in July 1951 KICK 
maintained continuous operation 24 hours a 
day for approximately 90 hours. We did this 
because rural telephones were inoperative. 
Farms throughout the whole area were iso- 
lated by floodwaters. Long-distance tele- 
phone service was discontinued. Several 
small communities near us were completely 
isolated. The rural electric power was off. 
Part of the time our local power was inter- 
rupted. x 

There was no radio entertainment during 
this period. KJCK was strictly a communi- 
cation medium, Constant reports were given 
as to the scope of the floodwaters. The loca- 
tion of rainfall and the anticipated results 
were given. Areas were advised to evacuate; 
and how and where to accomplish this. 
Volunteer help was recruited for specific jobs 
at critical points as they arose. The military 
post of Fort Riley, Kans., adjacent to Junc- 
tion City, depended on KJCK to communi- 
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cate to their personne! throughout the area, 
and they were so informed. 

Gentlemen, I mention this merely to em- 
phasize the importance of the local aspect 
of radio; the immediate close touch of radio 
from mouth to ear, so vital to this age when 
time is so important. 

Now, let’s get squarely to this matter of 
fixed hours of operation. I prefer to say 
fixed adequate hours of operation. Last 
week, Junction City held its annual mer- 
chants exposition. As usual, the exposition 
opened with a parade. However, this year 
the parade was scheduled to begin at 6:30 
p.m. It began about 6:40 p.m. Well, you 
guessed it, gentlemen, 7 p. m. found the pa- 
rade half ended and my play-by-play an- 
nouncer apologizing to our audience as he 
signed the station off the air. Can I build 
faith and dependability that way? 

As you are familiar, the central part of the 
United States is all too often a victim of 
that meteorological phenomenon known as 
the tornado. Our State weather bureau is 
quite competent and immediately issues 
special weather warnings to us by telephone. 
These warnings are nearly always issued late 
in the afternoon. A radio station that signs 
off from 5 p. m. in January to 8 p. m. in July 
cannot establish definite, consistent listen- 
ing habits. As a result, a daytime radio sta- 
tion’s listeners are in a constant state of 
confusion as to how to receive these impor- 
tant weather bulletins. To me this becomes 
a serious disservice to the public, who have 
learned over a period of years that they can- 
not depend on their local radio station to be 
on the air at a given time day in and day 
out. 

Many radio stations maintain auxiliary 
power supplies, extra studio program lines 
and other emergency operating equipment at 
a cost of thousands of dollars in order to 
insure’ dependable, consistent service under 
the most adverse circumstances. This is the 
very code of every broadcaster. But doesn’t 
all of this sound ridiculous in the face of 
the daytime broadcast station who plays hop, 
skip, and jump every month of the year 
with his broadcast hours? 

It does not matter what cross section of 
our community we analyze, they ail live ac- 
cording to a fixed pattern. Day after day 
they wake up very nearly the same time, eat 
breakfast the same time, leave for work the 
same time. They-want their local news the 
same time every morning.- They want to 
know what the temperature is outside, if it 
will rain today, or snow, or freeze their crops 
or their children. Will the country school 
buses be running after last night’s storm? 
They want to know this at 6 o’clock or 7 
o’clock. Eight o’clock is too late. The chil- 
dren, 6 years old, or 7 or 8, are already out 
in the cold trudging down the road. Here 
are the signatures of over a thousand peo- 
ple who want their local radio station to have 
consistent broadcasting hours, so they can 
get information when they need it, from 5 
in the morning until 7 at night. I did not 
go out and solicit these signatures; every 
one of them stopped by my headquarters and 
signed voluntarily, and during a 3-day pe- 
riod. This, from a town of 15,000 people. I 
also have four letters, each representing a 
different segment of our farm people in 
Kansas. They are as frustrated and con- 
fused as my local listeners from chasing 


*KJCK’s program schedule around the cal- 


endar. I could have had the signature of 
every responsible person in town. This story 
could be repeated in each one of the more 
than 700 communities whose local radio serv- 
ice consists of one daytime radio station. 

I believe radio advertising is a vital and 
necessary tool to the successful operation of 
the small town business of today. During 
December, the very month when local radio 
advertising is needed the most by our local 
merchants, most daytime radio stations sign 
on the air at 8 o’clock in the morning or even 
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8:30. I submit, 8 o’clock is later than the 
workingman goes to work. These same radio 
stations must sign off the air at 5 o’clock or 
even 4:45 in the afternoon +in December. 
Again the workingman is just finishing his 
day’s work. And the same thing holds true 
for the large number of workingwomen. 
The fact is, the majority of the local mer- 
chant’s customers cannot possibly hear a 
radio sales message in December. The same 
conditions prevail only to a slightly lesser 
degree in October and November, and in Jan- 
uary and February. How long could any re- 
tailer stay in business if he changed his store 
hours 12 times every year? 

What chance does a local merchant have 
to become familiar with, much less to utilize 
the powerful advertising value of radio under 
conditions like these? The cardinal rule in 
advertising is consistency. Gentlemen, con- 
sistency is an unknown word in a daytime 
radio station. 

Our more powerful neighbors in the distant 
large cities ate giving service from early 
morning until late at night on a consistent 
basis. It would seem logical that this con- 
stant pull centered about the big city would 
be no small factor in the tendency for small 
community buyers to commute to large cities 
to shop; the result, increased hardship on 
the small local merchant. 

It has been said that radio is a technical 
medium, that certain conditions of ground 
conductivity and sky-wave reflections, etc., 
make it impossible to do anything for the 
daytimer. As a communication engineer, I 
am not totally ignorant of these terms. That 
it is a complicated problem I will readily 
agree, and a solution for which I will not pre- 
sume to present. However, it has always 
seemed undemocratic and inconsistent with 
our great American heritage of equal oppor- 
tunity for a few select radio stations, who 
are licensed to operate with maximum power, 
to have their giant radio signal protected 
five times as much as all the other radia sta- 
tions. It is not the American way to have 
2 standards governing different segments of 
1 industry. Some immediate relief could be 
given by a reexamination of the true service 
rendered by all radio stations. Anotuer 
avenue of approach which seems technically 
feasible would be 9 og even 8 kilocycles sep- 
aration of broadcast stations, instead of the 
present 10 kilocycles separation. This pro- 
posal is consistent with the advancement of 
the modern radio receiver during the past 20 
years. 

Gentlemen, there is a practical, workable 
solution which will provide fixed, adequate 
hours of operation for daytime broadcast 
stations. I sincerely ask the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business to take appro- 
priate action to initiate provision for fixed 
hours of operation for daytime broadcast sta- 
tions from 5 o'clock in the morning to 7 
o’clock in the evening. Thank you. 





Polish National Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year’s observance of Polish Independ- 
ence Day, May 3, 1957, was an occasion 
for considerable gratification. For the 
first time since the end of World War I, 
Poland has been able to wrest from the 
repressive Soviet Government a measure 
of autonomy. Difficult as it is for us 
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front, a few facts have emerged. 

The Gomulka government, with a 
measure of support from the Polish peo- 
ple in the October uprising, seems firmly 
established. It is being treated by the 
Soviet Government, at least outwardly, 
more as an equal than any other nation 
among the Soviet satellites. 

From the world’s point of view, sev- 
eral other facts have become apparent. 
One is that the unrelenting pressure of 
propaganda and the constant emphasis 
upon military force have not produced 
in the Polish people the attitude of gul- 
libility and fear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment expected. Another very impor- 
tant point to remember if we wish to 
understand the whole situation in the 
Soviet bloc is that the very people n 
whom the success of the Communist phi- 
losophy depends—the working people 
and the peasants—are the people who 
are. disillusioned about communism. 

The granting of permission this year 
to celebrate the enactment of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, may seem 
a small gesture, but it is a significant 
symbol of Poland’s new hope. Poland’s 
valiant and bloody struggle, over the 
past century and a half, for her place 
among the nations of Europe, the still 
fresh memory of the hundreds of thou- 
sands annihilated in World War II and 
in the postwar Soviet despotism, and 
the bitter economic lessons of hunger 
and deprivation, all these have left the 
Polish people more determined than ever 
to achieve a destiny of self-respect and 
self-determination. 

This anniversary was not an occasion 
for loud and superficial merrymaking. 
It was, rather, a day for serious deliber- 


ation on the problems which Poland’ 


faces in her changing role. Americans 
congratulate the Polish people on their 
first steps since the Stalin era toward a 
_better future. People of the free na- 
tions everywhere must earnestly consider 
Poland’s pressing political and economic 
problems. We must decide how best to 
help the Polish people on the thorny road 
toward their place among us. 





4 Foreign-Aid Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


‘Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y.,0n Sunday, May 5, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign-Aid Perspective”: 

FOoREIGN-AID PERSPECTIVE 

It is a good thing to get an occasional 
change of emphasis in the discussion of our 
foreign-aid policies. We are always con- 
fronted with billion-dollar totals, percent- 
age cuts, proposed or made, and what adds 
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up to a sort of “numbers game” that char 
acterizes budget debate. ‘ 

A good example of such a shift was given 
in one field, by Dr. Howard Rusk, of the Ney 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cento, 
when he pointed out to the American pp,’ 
maceutical Association last week that in th. 
course of the past 15 years the point 4 proj- 
ects in the field of worldwide health have 
cost Americans less than @ penny a month 
per person. If we could just visualize that 
in some way, our perspective would pe 
changed, 

Suppose we could just drop in every month 
one penny designated for aid in the health 
field. And then suppose we could see what 
is being accomplished. Statistics are often 
cold-blooded things. But when we learn that 
infant mortality in a given area has been cut 
to one-half the previous. rate we ought some. 
how to be able to realize that a given mother 
in a given village will see her children live ip. 
stead of die. That makes a vast difference to 
her—that penny a month—and it ought to 
make a difference to us. 

No aspect of our foreign aid program, Dr. 
Rusk declared, has bought so much for sg 
little. And at no point can help be better 
given because it is instantly translated into 
human needs and the solution of human 
problems. Dr. Rusk noted the anomaly of a 
world in which really good health was en. 
joyed by a relatively few and stated that such 
a world could not be politically stable. 

It is important to realize, however, that the 
techniques of public-health progress have 
béen so greatly improved, the tools so sharp- 
ened, that the few have an opportunity now 
to render a unique service to the many. This 
is, after all, the real criterion for an aid pro- 
gram. How well does it serve? This goes 
deeper than the question of totals, percent- 
ages, and economies. It gets to the basis of 
how people in this world can live with each 
other and how those who are truly needy can 
be helped. 





Devastating Effects of Hard Money, 
High Interest Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past year in my encounters with repre- 
senatives of the administration and offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve Board I 
have tried to dissuade them from pur- 
suing their harmful hard money policies. 
‘Time and time again I have tried to show 
them that their higher interest rates 
were increasing costs and hence prices, 
and that this was certainly not the way 
to fight inflation as they claimed they 
were doing. In support of my contention 
is the report of the Wall Street Journal 
of March 13, which reports that gas, elec- 
tricity, and telephone bills are going up 
all across the country due to the fact that 
during 1955 and 1956 utilities had to offer 
higher and higher interest rates to bor- 
row funds needed for expansion. This 
means that over the next 20 to 30 years, 
of whether prices rise or fall, 
or whether money is cheap or dear con- 
sumers will be saddled with the higher 
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what would you think of a doctor who 
preseribed aspirin every day for 30 years 
to cure @ 10-day cold? 

mr. Speaker, I have also tried to con- 

the hard money enthusiasts that 
their fire was hitting innocent by- 
standers who had little or nothing to do 
with the inflationary pressures that 
monetary curbs were supposed to be 
combating. I have yet to see a big cor- 
poration whose expansion plans have 
peen affected by the rise in interest rates 
or by their inability to obtain credit. 

In contrast, however, is the picture of 

small businesses being squeezed out at 

an unprecedented rate. The Wall Street 

Journal, March 13, reports that small- 

pusiness failures are at a 17-year high. 

For the past 4 weeks small-business fail- 

ures have exceeded pre-World War II— 

that means depression—levels. The 

total number of failures for the week 
ended March 7 was the highest since 

April 10, 1940. Yet Chairman MartTIN 

continues to insist that come what may 

he will go on resisting inflation, because 
that as he sees it is the Nation’s key 
problem. And Chairman Martin adds 
that small-business bankruptcies, the 
lack of schoolrooms and moderate priced 
housing notwithstanding, he will con- 
tinue to rely on the open market as the 
most effective mechanism for allocating 
the restricted supply of credit that the 

Federal Reserve chooses to make avail- 

able. How long will it be before these 

disastrous policies cause irreversible 
damage to the health and structure of 
our economy? 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the Recorp 
the two articles from Wal] Street Journal 
which I cited above: 

Urmirmes Szex NEw Rate INCREASES AS Bor- 
rowinc Costs RisE—Most REGULATORY 
CoMMISSIONS ARE SYMPATHETIC—-VERMONT 
Sounps A Nore or CauTION 

(By Carter Henderson) 

The tight money market of the past 2 years 
is about to raise a little mischief with con- 
sumers’ electricity, telephone, and gas bills. 

That’s the major finding of a Wall Street 
Journal survey of well over half of the Na- 
tion’s public-service commissions, the agen- 
cies charged with regulating utility rates. 

During 1955 and 1956, utilities had to offer 
steadily rising interest rates to borrow funds 
needed for expansion. Now interest rates 
generally are showing signs of leveling off. 
But utility borrowing costs still are holding 
at high levels—at times, even pushing slight- 
ly higher. Minnesota Power & Light Co. on 
Monday sold $12 million of bonds at an inter- 
est cost of 4.64 percent. Last week, Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co. sold $16 million 
of similarly rated securities at an interést 
tate of 4.465 percent. 

A GROWING ROLE 

If they are to expand to meet demand for 
service, utilities must continue to borrow. 
4s higher borrowing costs play a growing role 
in utility financial statements, public serv- 
ice commissions are lending a more sympa- 
thetic ear to requests for higher electricity, 
gas, and telephone rates. 

Down in the sunny Southwest, for exam- 
le, L. W. Leibrand, chairman of the New 
Mexico Public Service Commission, says, “We 
are a) the increasing cost utilities must 
pay for new money and réalize it can have a 
most definite effect upon rate payers if the 
condition continues.” - 

A few hundred miles due east, Ray C. 
Jones, chairman of the Corporation Commis- 
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sion of Oklahoma, says, “We give considera- 
tion to the cost of money in fixing rates, and 
although no utility has asked for a rate in- 
crease recently, we are anticipating them in 
view of the continued increased cost of 
money.” 

These comments mirror the sentiments of 
more than three-quarters of the 36 State and 
Federal commissions interviewed. 

There can be little doubt that utilities will 
be a big factor in the money market for 
months and years to come. Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., says the giant Bell System 
will need an average of $125 million a month 
from investors this year to help finance its 
gigantic 1957 expansion program estimated 
at $2.5 billion. A. T. & T. already has an- 
nounced it’s hitting the market with $250 
million of bonds on March 26. 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH 


As for the electric utilities, Donald S. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, predicts they'll spend an average of $4 
billion a year for the next decade and need 
some $2.5 billion a year or an average of $210 
million a month in th form of fresh capital. 

Utilities rely on a whole kitbag of eco- 
nomic crowbars when attempting to pry rate 
increases out of the commissions. But the 
unflagging rise in interst rates has given this 
single lever more prying power than it’s had 
for quite some time. 

Late last year, to mention one example, the 
Maryland Public Service Commission per- 
mitted Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co., a 
subsidiary of Columbia Gas System, Inc., to 
raise its prices by 25 percent to yield be- 
tween $98,329 and $120,854 in additional net 
return. 

The commission’s decision followed testi- 
mony by Morton Lewis, assistant treasurer of 
Columbia Gas, who spelled out how Cumber- 
land & Allegheny’s costs were climbing—in- 
cluding its borrowing costs which had risen 
by about 25 percent in 15 months. 

A few weeks ago, Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire informed the State Utility 
Commission and its customers that it needed 
a $600,000 increase in annual revenues that 
would raise residential electricity bills by an 
average of about 20 cents a month. Avery 
R. Schiller, president, says the company 
wants the higher revenues because it ‘“‘must 
earn at least 5.65 percent in order to have 
the reasonable credit standing in today’s 
tight-money market needed to attract new 
capital for expansion without paying exorbi- 
tant interest and dividends.” 

INTEREST COSTS CITED 


Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall says, “We have sev- 
eral applications pending for rate increases 
in which current interest costs are cited.” 
One of thse is a $24,300,000 increase requested 
by Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., head- 
quartered in Houston and operator of the 
Nation’s biggest pipeline system. 

The company says the higher rates, which 
might éventually raise customer’s gas bills in 
13 States, are needed to offset increases in 
wages, taxes, depreciation, natural gas 
prices—and stiffer borrowing costs. Tennes- 
see Gas told the PPC that from 1955 to late 
1956 it had to increase the yield on new cu- 
mulative convertible second preferred stock 
from 4.65 to 5.17 percent, debenture rates 
went from 4.03 to 4.66 percent and bond in- 
terest fees spurted from 3.8 to 4.84 percent. 

Luckily for consumers, the impact of a 
utility’s higher borrowing costs is being soft- 
ened—for the present, at least—by the fact 
that utilities sold big amounts of debt se- 
curities when interest rates were lower, and 
by tax considerations. 

Utilities are continually in the money mar- 
ket and, over the years, have sold billions of 
dollars worth of securities at interest rates 
considerably lower than those prevailing to- 
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day. ‘These cheaper loans, that often run for 
decades, hold down a utility’s overall bor- 
rowing costs. 

Taxes are important, too. The interest a 
utility pays on borrowed money is an allow- 
able tax deduction, so the Government, in 
effect, absorbs part of the impact of higher 
borrowing costs. 

Public service commissions are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of allowing utilities to pass on 
their higher borrowing expenses to consum- 
ers, to be sure. But one commission hints 
at what may happen if rates later decline. 

P. M. Schuchart, director of the Florida 
commission’s public utilities department 
says, “Whether borrowing costs go up or 
down, we will recognize them as a legitimate 
operating expense.” 

The Vermont Public Service Commission 
comes up with a word of caution to utilities. 
“It’s the rate payer who must pay the freight 
when higher rates of return are granted,” 
says Oscar L. Shepard, commission chairman, 
“and I believe it to be imperative for utility 
company Officials to give serious thought be- 
fore they embark upon a too ambitious pro- 
gram of plant expansion, expecting utility 
commissions to accede to demands for higher 
rates to pay for such programs.” 








BUSINESS FAILURES aT 17-YEAR HIGH 

New Yorx.—Commercial and industrial 
failure climbed in the week ended March 7 
to a 17-year high, according to Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. The total of 327 was well 
ahead of the 284 reported for the preceeding 
week and far more than the 268 in the like 
week a year ago and the 258 in 1955. Fail- 
ures have remained above pre-World War II 
levels for the past 4 weeks, and the latest 
weeks total was the highest since the period 
ended April 10, 1940. 





Congressman Glen Lipscomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Lirpscoms] was 
praised by Columnist George Todt in the 
April 19, 1957, issue of the Valley Times 
of California’s San Fernando Valley. As 
Mr. Todt’s article points out, the gentle- 
man from California has saved the tax- 
payers a considerable sum of money by 
his courageous and forthright action in 
ferreting out waste and inefficiency in 
the Federal Government. 


The article follows: 
Grorce Topt’s OPINION 
“If it is not true it is very well invented.”— 
Giordano Bruno. 


If this Nation had a few more courageous 
young Congressmen like GLEen Lipscoms, of 


- California’s 24th Congressional District—men 


who are not afraid to take on sancrosanct 
sacred cows when the occasion warrants 
doing so—we would all be considerably 
better off. 

This quiet young man has just exploded 
the myth of the infallible public opinion poll. 
He didn’t spar, feint, or dodge about his 
business. Just quietly collected his facts on 
an incredible foreign aid poll he had reason 
to be suspicious about. It seems the boys 
were putting out the information that 9 out 
of 10 taxpayers named Joe Doakes were 
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straining at the leash to continue foreign aid 
handouts around the globe. This notion 
didn’t square with Mr. Lipscoms’s mail 
count—which had been running 2 to 1 
against giveaways. 

It was the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, to be exact, which seemed to 
be the fountainhead of knowledge in this in- 
stance. Public support was at an all-time 
high they were saying in some inspired Wash- 
ington newspaper accounts. Particularly 
after the terrific public relations impact on 
the American public of one Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India. This struck the young California 
legislator as perhaps spreading it on just a 
little too thick. His curiosity became 
aroused and he commenced to ask some di- 
rect questions at the horse‘s mouth. 

After an appropriate amount of runa- 
round—and incidental hogwash, gobbledy- 
gook, and mumbo-jumbo of varying descrip- 
tions—the truth finally came out. And 
what did the Congresman find? Lo and be- 
hold. Talk about embarrasment and red 
faces. Well, the dear old State Department 
was really in a tizzy about it all, because— 
you’ve guessed it—State had dipped into a 
secret hush-hush fund and paid for this 
little rodger-dodger all on their own. Only— 
curses—nobody was supposed to find the 
blamed thing out. Oh, well, keep a stiff 
upper lip and all that sort of thing, ole 
boy, ole boy. And better luck next time. 

What makes this particular poll look so 
silly after the smoke was cleared away stems 
from the fact that it was based on only 
1,300 people questioned. This is supposed 
to give an accurate account of the opinions 
of more than 100 millions of registered voters 
in our Nation. Could anything be more 
ludicrous than this? How come this little 
batch of 1,300 were found to be 90 percent 
in favor of foreign aid? Isn’t it odd, though? 
Where can you really find figures like that 
anywhere in America today? How about 
asking the next 10 people you meet? 

In Mr. Lipscoms’s own district he found 
that 61 percent were against foreign aid in 
a questionnaire he supplied his constitu- 
ents; only 39 percent were for overseas hand- 
outs. In Wisconsin Representative Law- 
RENCE SmirH, found 84 percent against for- 
eign aid. Representative Harrison, in West 
Virginia, reported 78 percent against. Rep- 
resentative McGrecor, of Ohio, came up with 
57 percent nixing the controversial item. 
Compare this with the poll—bought and paid 
for by the State Department—which claims 
90 percent of us are pleading to pay more 
taxes so that the British and others of our 
worldwide friends may be allowed to cut 
theirs. Ho hum, and what hot weather we're 
having in January these days. 

Ch well, this poll conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center in this par- 
ticular instance is hardly more difficult to 
believe than the recent Gallup poll which 

‘insisted that 74 percent of those it ques- 
tioned of the GOP were modern Republicans. 
Mr. Gallup allowed conservative Republicans 
a trifling 18 percent and guessed that 8 per- 
cent didn’t know what they were supposed 
to be. It would be interesting to know if 
Mr. Gallup's cross section of the Republican 
population even included as many as 1,300 
souls. What was his basis of determination 
as to just who should get his questionnaires? 
How was it done? 

Here is another sacrosanct “sacred cow” 
which ought to be fully investigated by the 
Senate Investigating Committee in Washing- 
ton. Not only the Gallup poll, but others 
like it. There is something fishy here. The 
American people are being increasingly asked 
to accept the Gallup poll, and others, as a 
basis for legislation in this Nation. If this 
Princeton product was completely devoid of 
political overtones, it might be a good 
thing—but dangerous, nevertheless. For you 
can prove anything by figures. 
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When we look behind the scenes, we find 
Dr. George Gallup, a confirmed liberal in his 
outlook, surrounded 


any of the readings I have ever looked at. 
Never a 50-50 break, as one might expect. Al- 
ways the are heavily weighted 
toward the liberal left—and no exceptions. 

How come this has turned into another 
“sacred cow,” Senators? Couldn’t we just 
check this one out for the record? How 
about a little look-see in this important 
propaganda area? Hmmm? 





Legislative Oversight Subcommiitee 
Outlines Scope of Its Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise, for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, an outline of the 
scope of the work by the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the committee, Thursday, 
April 18, 1957. 

Pursuant to our suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, at the time the resolution authorizing 
the work of our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was being consid- 
ered, I announced the appointment of a 
special subcommittee for this work on 
March 6, 1957. I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of the announcement in order 
that. we may have a continuity of the de- 
lopment of this program and the ap- 
pointment of the committee. 

The special subcommittee has func- 
tions as outlined in section 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
Each standing legislative committee of 
the House was given the responsibility 
of exercising continuous watchfulness 
and appraising the administration of the 
laws of the agencies of Government 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 
The work was referred to in that act as 
“legislative oversight.” The term, accord- 
ing to Webster’s, means “watchful care 
or supervision.” 

I named our colleague, the Honorable 
MorGan M. Movu.per, as chairman of the 
special subcommittee. Mr. MouLDER was 
the next Member in seniority on our 
committee whom Thad not designated as 
a chairman of an important subcommit- 
tee and with important work to do. I, 
therefore, want to make it perfectly clear, 
Mr. Speaker, that he as an able member 
of our committee and in whom I and 





. other members have utmost confidence 


was the logical and appropriate selection 
for the chairmanship of this important 
work. 

We selected eight other members of 
our committee, whose names are includ- 


standing, able and experienced members. 

In addition, our colleague, Mr. WoLvER- 
ton, the ranking minority member of the 
committee, and I, as chairman of the 
committee, are active members and who 





May ¢ 


assist in this important undertaking 
April 18 the committee met and thor. 
oughly discussed this program and a ce. 
sire to do a good and objective job. 

I agreed to the scope of its work tha 
we should undertake. .I include a copy 
of this outline as announced by yy; 
Moutper, chairman of the subcommittee 
at this time: . 

Marcu 6, 1957. 


Oren Harris, Democrat, Arkansas, chair. 
man, House Committee on Interstate ang 
Poreign Commerce, today announced the 
appointment of a special subcommittee to 
review, study, and examine the execution of 
the laws by the administrative and inde. 
pendent agencies of the Government within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Section 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza. 
tion Act of 1946, which is included in the 
rules of the House of Representatives, pro. 
vides that to assist the Congress in apprais. 
ing the administration of the laws each 
standing committee of the House of Repre. 
sentatives shall exercise continuous watch. 
fulness of the execution of the laws by the 
administrative agencies of the Government 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

In addition, House Resolution 99, 35th 
Congress, authorizes the committee to inves. 
tigate and study the administration and en. 
forcement by departments and agencies of 
the Government of provisions of law relat. 
ing to subjects which are within the juris. 
diction of such committee. 

In the consideration of the resolution by 
the House of Representatives on February 
5, 1957, Speaker RayBurn, former chairman 
of the committee, stated: “I trust that the 
gentleman will set up a subcommittee, and 
I think under the broad authority of this 
resolution he has that authority, to go into 
the administration of each and every one of 
these laws to see whether or not the law as 
we intended it is being carried out or whether 
a@ great many of these laws are being re- 
pealed or revamped by those who administer 
them.” 

Chairman Harris and Mr. WoLvERTon vill 
be ex officio members of the subcommittee, 
with voting privileges. 

The membership of the subcommittee is as 


follows: 

Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight: Morcan M. MovuLpER, Democrat, Mis- 
souri, chairman; JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Dem- 
ocrat, Mississippi; Perrr F. Mack, Democrat, 
Tllinois; Joun J. PLynt, Jz., Democrat, Geor- 
gia; JoHn E. Moss, Democrat, California; 
JoserH P: O'Hara, Republican, Minnesota; 
Roperr Hate, Republican, Maine; JoHn W. 
HEsELTON, Republican, Massachusetts; Joun 
B. BENNETT, Republican, Michigan. 


Apri 18, 1957. 

Representative Morcan M. Mou per, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, announced 
that in executive session today the subcom- 
mittee had adopted, with the approval of 
Committee Chairman Oren Harris, the fol- 
lowing Outline of the scope of the subcom- 
mittee’s activities: 

PURPOSES 


To examine the execution of the laws by 
the administrative agencies, administering 
laws within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the committee, to see whether or not the 
law as Congress intended in its enactment 
has been and is being carried out or whether 
it has been and is being repealed or revamped 
by those who administer it. 

DUAL APPROACH 

1. Whether the law has been and is being 
faithfully executed by the agency in the pub- 
lic interest. 


2. Whether the law and the statutory 
standards it contains have been and are be- 
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1, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Communications 
Federal’ Power Commission, 


iy Bureau of Standards, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Science Founda- 
tion, Weather Bureau. 

3. Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
office of Alien Property, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Railroad Retirement Board, and other 
agencies within legislative jurisdiction of the 


committee. 


1. Review and analysis of the law and 
amendments, and intent of the Congress 
when enacted. 

9, Area of the field regulated by each law, 
changing circumstances and growth of the 
field since enactment. 

3. Consideration of the legislative stand- 
ards in the law to determine whether they 
can be drafted in more precise terms with 
the view of reducing administrative discre- 
tion. 

4. Consideration of rules and regulations 
issued by the agency under the discretionary 
delegations, ‘reconciliation with statutory 
standards and legislative intent, manner in 
which rules have been applied in practice. 

5. Administrative interpretations and 
practices apart from formal rules and regula- 
tions, public notice of such interpretations 
and practices, extent to which in fact ad- 
ministration is by internal interpretations 
as distinct from published rules. 

6. Judicial decisions on the administra- 
tion of the law by the agency, the statutory 


' standards, rules and regulations, and admin- 


istrative interpretation; enlargement of area 
of regulation supported by the decisions. 

7. Enforcement of statute, rules, and regu- 
lations. 

8. Organization of agency. 

(a) Independence and bipartisanship of 
Commission, as intended in its creation; 
identification of the regulators with the 


regulated. 

(b) Personnel: Experience, relationship to 
agency policy, status- under civil service. 

(c) Workload, distribution of personnel as 
to statutory duties or on duties assumed 
through administrative interpretations, co- 
ordination with State and other regulatory 
agencies, trade or industry enforcement 
groups. 





New Head of AVC Direct Descendant of 
Soldier Under Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
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27,000 and chapters both in the North 
and the South. 

For myself as a member of AVC, and 
for all the men and women of the great 
and democratically integrated district 
that I have the honor to represent, I 
commend AVC for its action and con- 
gratulate this fine and dedicated organ- 
ization on its good fortune in having as 
its national head a veteran of the high 
character and outstanding ability of 
Bob Ming. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from an article in the Chicago 
Tribune of May 4, 1957 by the brilliant 
Negro writer, Roi Ottley, as follows: 

“My election demonstrates the fact that 
race is an irrelevancy in the organization,” 
Ming said. “However, I believe the group 
was not unmindful of the impact the elec- 
tion of a Negro would have, particularly 
abroad. 

“I hope this development will serve, if 
only in a small measure, to demonstrate fur- 
ther the real movement in the United States 
toward racial integration. I hope, too, it 
will encourage young Negroes to prepare and 
compete more and more in the mainstream 
of- the American community.” 

Ming led the successful fight in 1949 to 
éxpel Communists from the veterans com- 
mittee. 

As chairman of the national board and 
executive corimittee, he will be the organ- 
ization’s spokesman. He also will supervise 
the executive offices and major commissions, 
and head fund raising drives and member- 
ship promotions. 

“The organization will give close scrutiny 
to social and political problems in an effort 
to formulate positions which will be con- 
sistent with the ideals and aspirations of 
the American people,”’ Ming said. 

Ming, a former assistant attorney general 
of Illinois, was born in Chicago, May 7, 1911, 
the son of a municipal employee, now retired 
and a direct descendant of a Revolutionary 
War soldier. He attended Englewood High 
School, Crane Junior College, and in 1931 
entered the University of Chicago Law School. 

He was the first Negro elected to the Order 
of Coif, an honorary group at the university 
limited to 10 students of the top 10 percent 
of a class. He also was elected to the board 
of editors of the Law Review, the first Negro 
to achieve this distinction. 

GETS DEGREE IN 1933 


He graduated in 1933 with a doctor of laws 
degree. Me taught at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and afterward joined the 
faculty of the University of Chicago Law 
School. 

Ming, a member of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation and Cook County Bar Association, 
now is a senior member of the firm of Moore, 
Ming & Leighton. 

He is married to the former Irvena Harvey, 
a@ social worker, and lives in the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park area. 





Small Business Needs More Than Election 
Campaign Promises 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the political campaigns of 1956 it was 
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recognized that small business needed 
help. It was recognized that small busi- 
mess needed tax relief. It was reeog- 
nized that small business needed help 
in securing credit and capital for sur- 
vival and growth. Therefore, promises 
were made that the needed help would 
be forthcoming. 

On May 16, 1956, I addressed the House 
and included in my statement on that 
occasion an abundance of statistics dra- 
matizing the fact that the status of 
small business hac been rapidly deterior- 
ating. Some of these statistics were so 
shocking that many persons in respon- 
sible positions expressed concern about 
the situation. In fact, within 2 weeks 
President Eisenhower manifested a con- 
cern about the situation. On May 31, 
1956, he appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business to investigate the eco- 
nomic conditions of small business en- 
terprises and the policies of the Federal 
Government that could relate to the es- 
tablishment and growth of small busi- 
nesses. In that connection the Presi- 
dent said that this newly established 
committee should keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment “fully abreast of developments 
that affect small businesses. Its pro- 
grams and policies aimed at assisting 
small business should be carefully re- 
viewed at this time with the object of 
strengthening them where necessary, 
and of making recommendations for 
steps that will provide such enterprises 
with additional constructive assistance.” 

On August 7, 1956, the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
made a report. In that period of na- 
tional political campaigning that report 
was widely publicized. It contained 
statements looking with favor upon and 
recommending consideration of propo- 
sals providing tax relief for small busi- 
ness. The report contained a number of 
other proposals for helping small busi- 
ness. The President announced his fa- 
vorable reaction to those proposals. 

In the period of August, September, 
and October 1956, spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government 
gave assurances that ways and means 
for providing tax relief and other helps 
to small business were under considera- 
tion and would be put forward at an 
early date. 

I believe it is time to review and com- 
pare the administration’s performances 
with those promises. When we do that 
we find that those promises have not 
been fulfilled. Perhaps they have been 
encased and stored away in the museums 
for safekeeping to be brought forth 
again in 1958 and in 1960 to be polished 
and held out to small business as new 
hopes on those occasions. However, I 
venture to predict that the administra- 
tion and its helpers on Madison Avenue 


* will find that the Barnum philosophy 


will not be successful when they attempt 
to apply it to small business. Small 
business is aware of what is happening 
toit. It is watching this administration. 
In 1958 and in 1960 it will not be fooled 
by the dusted-off, polished-up, promises 
that were used in 1956. Small business 
will know that those promises were not 
fulfilled. Indeed, “small business is up 
in arms these days” about the failure of 
this administration to live up to its 
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promises of 1956. In that connection I 
refer to an article by John Harriman 
which was published in the Boston Daily 
Globe Thursday, April 18, 1957. That 
article is entitled “Brushoff in Wash- 


ington Angers Small Business.” It is as 
follows: 
BRUSHOFF IN WASHINGTON ANGERS SMALL 


BUSINESS 
(By John Harriman) 

Small business is up in arms these days. 

It is bitter over the deal it has received 
in Washington. It is deeply concerned over 
its future, and worried enough about the 
present. 

And it is more than a littie sick of having 
to listen to political platitudes and the old 
malarky which, in the words of a Business 
Week article last summer “put small business 
on a pedestal along with motherhood and 
purity on Pennsylvania Avenue,” while doing 
nothing to solve its problems. 

PROFITS DOWN TO LESS THAN 3 PERCENT 

The fears of the future of small business- 
men arise from a few quite startling figures. 

Last year corporations doing over $100 
million in sales, showed an average net 
on sales of 7 percent. 

Those with sales of $10 million earned 5 
percent. 

But companies doing less than $1 million 
showed only 2.7 percent, and those doing 
less than $250,000 earned only 2.3 percent. 


It need hardly be pointed out how vul-- 


nerable these smaller companies with their 
low margin are to any decline. Indeed, it 
might be argued that the plight of these 
smaller concerns is a perhaps not generally 
recognized Achilles heel to the whole econ- 
omy. 

Back of this situation are several factors. 
The habit of big corporations in recent years 
of granting wage increases, and passing the 
cost along to the public in price boosts. 
Small business, selling as a rule in tight, 
price-competitive markets, must meet the 
wage increase without being able to boost its 
price. 

The fact that smaller businesses as a rule 
do not have the wherewithal to put huge 
sums into new, laborsaving machines, which 
might help hold down their costs. 

And because smaller businesses do not 
often control their own sources of raw ma- 
terial, and in buying raw materials must 
hence too often pay the big corporation 
piper. 

HUMPHREY PLUS NAM AND CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 


All during the last political campaign, 
small business listened to the most lovely 
promises. It listened, too, to a report to 
President Eisenhower by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business. And it read with 
interest the two-volume report on its prob- 
lems by the Joint Economic Committee. 

As a result, small business had expected 
that at least some of the recommendations 
by these various agencies would be adopted— 
most specifically that which would reduce 
the income tax rate on the first $25,000 of 
corporsate income. 

But Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
gave the coup de grace to this hope in testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Committee 
last month when he asked the continuation 
of the present tax rate and added that the 
decision must be made in 10 days, leaving 
no time for “study” of the small business 
problem. 

Mr. Humphrey, who works strong magic 
in Congress, was supported by the stand of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. These organizations took the posi- 
tion that they did not wish to see the rate 
on small business reduced until all taxes 
were reduced. 
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This, to small business, was the final 
straw, the most unkind cut of all. Particu- 
larly the action of the NAM. That organiza- 
tion has always maintained that it repre- 
sented small business interests as well as that 
of the big corporations. But right now 
small-business men are saying, “maybe.” 





Some Views on Senator Joe McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, George Sokolsky, one of the 
leading columnists in the United States 
knew Senator McCarruy intimately. 
His appraisal of the man is set forth 
in his column for last Saturday: 

[From the Washington of May 4, 1957] 


Much has been written and said about 
Senator Jor McCartuy during the past sev- 
eral days while he lay dying and when he 
finally went to his Maker. 

I knew Jos intimately and favorably. No 
matter how men may differ about him, I 
always knew that Joz McCarkrHy had no 
interest other than the welfare of his coun- 
try. He firmly believed that all Communists 
had to be traitors and he set out to find 
them. He was successful in some measure, 
but he also suffered from a sense of failure 
because he knew that agencies of Govern- 
ment and high officials protected men and 
women whom they should have despised. 
He sought for motives and often reached the 
conclusion that many men were fearful that 
their own mistakes would be exposed; he felt 
that fear and vanity rather than ideological 
positions played a great part in determining 
men’s attitudes toward him and his work, 

We often discussed the brutal force of the 
opposition to him and this he never under- 
stood, because he could not believe that 
some of his opponents wanted to protect 
Communists. He never understood the Army 
fight upon him because he held that it was 
the Army’s first duty to protect this country 
from Communists and traitors. I was pres- 
ent at the notorious luncheon in New York 
when McCarTuy, Secretary of the Army Rob- 
ert Stevens, and his counsel, Johp Adams, 
lunched and drank and cavorted throughout 
an afternoon. What came out at the Mc- 
CartHy-Army hearings was never the whole 
story nor had the various versions of the 
Cohn-Schine episodes anything to do with 
the situation at all. And I can say, from 
firsthand knowledge, that Bob Stevens had 
little or nothing to do with the effort to 
destroy McCarTHy. 

This was a political maneuver to eliminate 
McCartTHY’s importance, to kill his influence 
as an American citizen, to make his name 
abhorrent and to frighten off any Senator, 
journalist, or radio commentator who chose 
to support him or his cause. So far as Jor 
McCarTHY was concerned the maneuver suc- 
ceeded to a startling degree. 

Those who engaged in it—and their names 
came out during the Joe's 
characteristics; they knew that he was gentle 
and aggressive; rough in the fight and for- 
giving immediately afterward; humble in his 
heart but giving the impression of cantanker- 
ousness. They also knew that while he ap- 
peared to be hale and even physically power- 
ful, he was not q strong man, physi- 
cal pain, sometimes so much pain that he 
had to give way to it. 
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They knew all his weaknesses, for Some of 
them had, since he came to the Senate, acteq 
as though they were his close persona) 
friends. They left him bitter, disillusione, 
hurt. He was hounded to death by thos, 
who would not forget and could not forgiye. 
He was a lonely man among his associates 
and he often wondered who were his friends, 

He and Jeannie adopted a little girl anq 
that brought Jor a happiness which he haq 
not ever known before. There can be yo 
question that he regarded the 1958 election 
as a problem because he realized the forces 
that would be pitted against him. He be. 
lieved that he would ultimately win that 
election and he said that he did not fear his 
opponent, Walter Kohler, but there can be no 
question that he recognized that he wou)q 
have to take on the entire Eisenhower aq. 
ministration, the modern Republicans, the 
Committee for an Effective Congress, the 
money that would be raised against him in 
New York by the mysterious Arthur Golq- 
smith, the Communists, their fellow travelers 
and dupes. It meant a fight—a terrific fight 
and his health was ebbing away. 

It is often said_that you can only really 
know a man if you live with him. I did not 
live with Jor under one roof, but there were 
times when we saw much of each other and 
when I was intimately concerned with his 
effort to drive the Communists from Ameri- 
can life. As an American, as a Jew, as an 
anti-Communist, I can proudly say that Jor 
McCarRTHY was my friend and that I have 
never encountered an opponent of his who 
equaled him in patriotism and courage. God 
bless his soul and forgive those who sent him 
to his death, 


[From the Boston Herald] 
Impossiste To Sez Him CLeEar 


It is impossible to see JosEPH RAyYMonp 
McCartTny clear; for the smoke of his battle- 
fields still hangs about him even in death, 
All we can know is that something ex- 
traordinary has passed from the American 
scene, and if it was a good thing or a bad 
thing those who come along after us will 
have to decide. None today, as we have said, 
can honestly balance that account with 
JosepH McCarTHy. He was spectacularly 
great for something, and for what that was 
we mist wait a time of greater objectivity. 


[From the Philadelephia Bulletin] 
War on Revs To Go ON 

Death has removed from the American 
political scene one of its most picturesque 
and vehement actors. McCarTHy was as able 
as he was active in his prime. He was astute, 
vigorous and relentless. Doubtless many 
share his view that to stamp out the ter- 
mites who work secretly to undermine our 
Government it is necessary to deal harshly 
not only with the guilty but with the sus- 
pected. Despite the passing of the chief 
huntsman in political circles, the warfare 
on the Red underground will go on. It is 
regrettable that Senator McCartuy did not 
live to attend ultimately the funeral of the 

Communist Party in the United States. 


{From the Daily News and the Daily 
Mirror] 
ABSOLUTELY ToP-DRAWER 


we 
man, and that the Nation’s loss is corre- 
spondingly great. A man is often measured 


Judging from his 
choice assortment of characters, both here 
and abroad, who hated and feared Senator 
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_ McCarry, he was absolutely top-drawer. 
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[From the Daily Mirror] 
Man Wo Dm Nor Rerreat 
senator JosepH R. McCarTuy was a young 
giant of our times. Communists and leftists 
pated him because they feared him. Mil- 
jjons Of patriotic Americans loved him. 
Many were puzzled by his tactics, but none 
py his purpose. He struck hard at a time 
when powerhouse punching was needed. 
sometimes the swings were wild. We criti- 
cized him for his means, never for his ends. 
perhaps he was unwise to take on the United 
states Army brass, but that battle, if it ac- 
complished nothing else, ended any linger- 
ing, vestigial tolerance of communism in the 
armed Forces. He was a man who did not 
retreat. He was fearless. America has lost 
, warrior. The war toward which he con- 
tributed 80 much goes on, 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
Tarcer or Smear CAMPAIGN 


Senator McCaRTHY was a patriotic Ameri- 
can and a determined opponent of Commu- 
nists. And because of that he was made the 
target of the greatest organized smear cam- 
paign of our day. Every “liberal” commen- 
and newspaper lost no opportunity to 
y him. The White House palace guard 
tted his ruin. The President singled him 
studied insults. No man in public 

ever persecuted and maligned be- 
his beliefs as was Senator McCarTHr. 
it all without a whimper and stuck 
his guns. The Republic has lost a stal- 

defender. 


[From the Star-Ledger] 
Desate May Last ror YEARS 


The debate may go on for many years be- 
fore a conclusive judgment of his value can 
be arrived at. While controversy rages over 
his political activity, there can be no ques- 
tions of the man’s unique spirit and courage, 
which knew no bounds. If some of his ene- 
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mies thought of him as a would-be dictator, | 


those who knew him were aware of a deep 
sense of humor that would not have per- 
mitted himself to accept blind adulation 
and the trappings of a dictatorship. He was 
not one-tenth as calculating in his methods 
as his enemies feared him to be. 

{From the Free Press] 

Never Any Gray TONES 


There were never any gray tones where 
Senator JosepH R. McCarRTHY was concerned. 
Reaction to him was either sharply black or 
white, depending upon how people felt about 
the issues in which he became involved, and 
the methods he employed in connection with 
them. If we could distill the essence of his 
philosophy, and for the moment disregard 
reckless methods, we might find the purest 
patriotism. For the moment, we are willing 
to recognize that sincerity, letting time and 
history’s perspective arrive at what judg- 
ments they may. 


[From the Canadian Press, Toronto, Canada] 
Smear ATTACK CHARGED 

Toronto, May 3 (Canadian Press) .—Ronald 
Gostick, director of the Canadian Anti-Com- 
munist League, said in a statement today 
that the death of Senator McCarTHY was at- 
tributable to a general breakdown in his 
health brought on by the smear attack 
launched against him by the leftwing and 
liberal’ press and propagandists in recent 
years. 

Ina to Mrs. McCarrny, Mr. Gos- 
tick said the Senator’s death had come as a 
great shock to anti-Communist and Chris- 
tian patriots in Canada, 


[From the Journal-American] 
SaBeR-SLASHING WARRIOR 


In the death of Senator JosepH R. Mc- 
CartHy the forces of freedom in the United 


, 
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States have lost a fierce and valiant warrior. 
He was a saber-slashing warrior. Riding the 
steed of dedication he sounded the alarm and 
pressed the battle against Communists, 
fellow-travelers and anti-anti-Communists 
wherever it.led. Neither prestige nor infiu- 
ence deterred Joz McCarrTny, neither slan- 
der nor scorn swerved him. Where he saw 
his duty, he did not parry; he charged. In 
this era no other man was more admired or 
more vilified. There were times when his 
saber swings were misdirected. But these 
few occasions were inevitable. His enemies 
sought to pervert and disgrace his motives. 
The warrior from Wisconsin had only one 
motive and he never deviated from it. It 
was to smash the Communist conspiracy. 





STATEMENTS BY SENATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR 
RUSSELL : 


Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Republican of New 
York: The death of so young a Senator of 
such strong convictions is truly sad. It 
should be our hope and aim that in the na- 
tional interest the warnings of Communist 
subtlety and duplicity uttered by Senator 
McCartHy will long survive the controversy 
about his methods of investigation. My 
deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. McCarthy. 

Senator RicHarp B. RussetL, Democrat of 
Georgia: I deplore the untimely passing of 
Senator McCartHy and extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family. He was a contro- 
versial figure and I often disagreed with him, 
but his word was as good as his bond and 
he could always be depended upon to do what 
he said he would do. He was forthright in 
expression and no one had trouble in know- 
ing his views on any matter. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, May 3, 1957] 
VALIANT WARRIOR 


In the death of Senator JosepH R. Mc- 
Cartuy the forces of freedom in the United 
States have lost a flerce and valiant fighter. 

He was a saber-slashing warrior. Riding 
the steed of dedication he sounded the alarm 
and pressed the battle against Communists, 
fellow-travelers and anti-anti-Communists 
wherever it led. 

Neither prestige nor influence deterred Jor 
McCarrny, neither slander nor scorn swerved 
him. Where he saw his duty, he did not 
parry; he charged. 

In this era no other man was more admired 
or more vilified. There were times when his 
saber swings were misdirected. But these 
few occasions were inevitable in a nature so 
intensely committed to the anti-Communist 
cause, and to a man of his burning patriot- 
ism. 

His enemies coined the word “McCarthy- 
ism”—straight out of the Communist propa- 
ganda machine—as a brand name of dis- 
repute. Joe McCartHy seized it and turned 
it against them. —_— 

His enemies sought to pervert and disgrace 
his motives. The warrior from Wisconsin 
had only one motive and he never deviated 
from it. 

It was to smash the Communist conspiracy. 

We on this newspaper have lost a friend. 
His country has lost a champion of liberty. 


He served it well. 





A Trisute From THE WISCONSIN State LEGIs- 
LATURE—LEGISLATURE PaUsEs To PRAY 

MapIsoN, WI1s., May 3.—Both houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature paused in prayer 
briefly today for Senator McCarTHy. 

The Rev. Donovan Palmquist, pastor of 
Central Lutheran Church here, delivered the 
prayer in both houses. 

He asked God to “raise up from among the 
citizens of this State a God-fearing servant 
to serve as our Senator, one who will con- 
tinue to protect and preserve the rights of 
this free country and who will serve as leader 
of the truth, equality, justice and peace for 
the world.” 
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Mr. Palmquist continued: 

We thank God for the life of Senator Mc- 
CarTtHy and for his contribution to the 
American way of life. We thank Thee for 
him as a fighter of communism, defender of 
free speech, and as one who was concerned 
about the needs of people not only in Wis- 
consin but throughout the world. 


[From the Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News] 
JOoE—COURAGEOUS, CONTROVERSIAL 


The death of Senator JosePpH RAYMOND 
McCarTHy brings to an end one of the most 
flaming political careers in the history of 
this State and the Nation. His death, how- 
ever will not end the controversy between 
those who charged him with opportunism 
and driving ambition and those who de- 
fended him as the outstanding champion of 
anticommunism. 

JoE’s career was a strange one—from 1950 
to 1954 at least half of the public rated him 
as one of the ablest men in Congress, one 
of the most courageous of public servants. 
Then came the Senate vote of condemnation 
in November 1954, and his virtual eclipse as 
a@ national political leader, no longer a man 
to be quoted on national issues of the day, 
as though he were identified forever with a 
lost cause. 

Even during the peak of his career as a 
fervent apostle of American nationalism, 
Senator McCarrny often was not given his 
due. His method of approach to the prob- 
lems of the military and communism split 
the country. Yet there were few men of 
his stature, few ready to stand up and fight, 
and among his supporters was the great con- 
servative, Robert Taft. 

It will long be remembered that Senator 
McCarTHY was touched with greatness, for 
his influence was felt for a number of years 
in many political battles in many States and 
arenas. It was not odd that Joz in recent 
years was not in the good graces of President 
Eisenhower, for the military has a way of 
rapping the fingers of any person who makes 
a bare-knuckle attack upon its citadel. It 
is well to remember that it was Senator Mc- 
CarTHY who lambasted Gen. George E. Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower’s patron in the Army. 

What we all can be sure of in Senator 
McCarTHyY’s career is that he was a 
man with determination, patience, and cour- 
age such as possessed by few men in or out 
of public office. In the face of bitter news- 
paper and other criticism, he stuck to his 
guns. Though at times he was generally 
denounced, his resignation demanded, he 
kept right on wading in. 

Someday the Joe McCartny story will be 
told adequately, and it seems to us that it 
will show he was able to rise above self- 
interest when the national interest was at 
stake—when it counted the most. 

There are a good many Kenoshans who 
are going to miss having Fighting Jor as their 
spokesman in Congress. There are others 
who will say he was not constructive, but 
friend and foe deplore his death at the com- 
paratively young age 48. He may not rank 
with the highest statesmen, Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, La Follette, Taft, but he will not 
be soon forgotten, either. 





‘Arab Torrent of Hate Keeps Rolling On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing excerpts from press and radio 
further point up the necessity of @ se- 
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curity pact with Israel. These excerpts 
appeared in the Israel Digest of April 8, 
1957. 
The excerpts follow: 
ARAB TORRENT OF HaTe Keeps ROLLING ON 
EGYPTIANS RETURNING TO GAZA 


“Reliable sources report that preparations 
are now going forward for the return of the 
Egyptian Army to the Gaza strip. This 
move will be part of the Egyptian plan to 
restore the situation in the strip to what it 
was in October 1956.” (Radio Beirut, 
March 20.) 

“Official Egyptian circles refuse to com- 
ment on the various reports that have been 
circulated according to which the Egyptian 
Government proposed to Mr. Bunche that 
it would not send its army to Gaza * * * 
Egypt cannot possibly make such a promise; 
on the contrary, reports point to the prep- 
arations now being made to have the 
Palestinian Army of Egypt take over the 
positions it previously occupied in the Gaza 
strip.” (Radio Beirut, March 21.) 


ARABS MUST CRUSH ISRAEL 


“The Arab people of Kuwait have started 
to move forward, to stand side by side with 
the Arabs of the and to unite their 
struggle with the rest of the Arabs. The 
Arab States must triumph over imperialism 
and its underlings and crush Israel—and 
thus achieve their desired supreme unity.” 
(Voice of the Arabs, Cairo, March 5.) 


NO ISRAEL SHIP SHALL PASS 


“Freedom of passage for Jewish vessels in 
the Gulf of Aqaba means a threat to the 
existence of the Arab nation. We have to 
be cautious and alert in the face of every 
attempt to transform UNEF into a conquer- 
ing force, and against the internationaliza- 
tion of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip. If such a thing were to occur, it 
would be similar to the disaster of Pales- 
tine.” (Ikhsan el-Jabri, chairman of the 
Syrian Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee over Radio Ramallah, Jordan, 
March 5.) 

“Saudi forces are being stationed on the 
island of Sanafir and, with heavy guns, are 
threatening any Israel vessel seeking to pass 
through the Straits of Tiran.” (Radio Cairo, 
March 8.) 

Suleiman el-Nabulsi, the Prime Minister 
of Jordan stated, as reported over Damascus 
Radio said: “The Arabs have the right to 
close the gulf or open it to shipping accord- 
ing to their own wishes * * *. No state has 
the right to send ships through the Aqaba 
Gulf without Arab permission.” (Radio 
Cairo, March 7.) 

WE ARE ISRAEL'S ENEMIES 


“News of Egypt's announcement that she 
was reinstituting her administration in Gaza 
passed like a violent storm in the foreign 
press * * * It accused President Nasser of 
trying to restore the previous situation, al- 
lowing him to renew the war against Israel 
and to turn the Suez Canal into a bargaining 
point against the world. It also said that 
President Nasser is playing with dynamite 
and that he is determined to expose Israel 
to fedayeen raids. To all this we answer: 
We believe that Israel is the source of evil 
in the Middle East and in all the world, and, 
before the eyes and ears of the world we say 
openly, We are Israel’s enemies.” (Al-Jihad, 
Jordan Daily, March 17.) 

“UNEF is bound to hand over the Gaza 
strip to the Arabs without any of the imagi- 
nary conditions envisaged by Israel. The 
Jewish dream of freedom of navigation is one 
thing—the existence of a state of war be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel is another.” 
(Palastin, Jordan Daily, March 6.) 


TOMORROW WE WILL REGAIN PALESTINE 


“Tomorrow, with the help of Allah, Pale- 
stine will be regained * * * and the unity 
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of the Arab state will be completed.” (Al 
Bilad, Jordan Daily, March 11.) 

On the same day, the Jordan daily Al Bilad, 
also commemorating the revolt, said: “At 
this hour we recall in our blessing, 
Hussein. We beseech God to watch over 
King Hussein as a treasure for the Arab 
world. May his hands and the hands of his 
brethren regain Palestine.” (Al Bilad, Jor- 
dan daily, March 11.) 

WE WILL SOLVE THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 

“What can the world expect from a state 
of gangsters? * * * All we have said should 
be quite clear. Every conflict between the 
Arabs and Israel will be solved neither by 
East or West, but by the Arabs themselves.” 
(Al Jihad, Jordan daily, March 3.) 

“I was glad at the Israeli departure from 
the Gaza strip, and because of the disap- 
pearance of the heavy shadow from over the 
beloved city. But what hurt my soul was 
that the Jews left in fulfillment of the U. N. 
Assembly resolutions. My rejoicing would 
have been greater had their departure been 
the result of a decisive battle with the 
Arabs.” (Al Dif’a, Jordan daily, March 10.) 


NASSER TO JORDAN STUDENTS 


In a speech to Jordan students who came 
to greet him in Cairo after Israel’s with- 
drawal from Gaza, Col. Abdel Nasser said: 
“Arab nationalism is the ammunition * * * 
which we shall use against Zionist hopes 
* * * Arab nationalism is the main am- 
munition in our long battle against zionism 
and imperialism.” 

Before and after the speech, Nasser was 
greeted with cries of “Long live Nasser, long 
live Gaza, Israel must be destroyed.” (Al 
Ahram and Al Dif’a, Cario and Jordan dailies, 
respectively, March 10.) 





A Cargo-Handling Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marine Digest of April 27 published an 
excellent article by S. G. Hayman of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. which oper- 
ates vessels between Alaska and the 
United States. The article describes one 
method by which this company is con- 
stantly improving its service to meet the 
transportatiom needs of Alaska. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include it here- 
with: 

A CaRGO-HANDLING REVOLUTION 





is a force that is forging new forms in trans- 
portation. Here within a few short years the 
shackles of piece-by-piece cargo handling, 
cally unchallenged since ocean ship- 

Another 
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equator, vast areas are frozen up much ot 
the year. 
Population is scattered in small Villages 
except for 2 cities of about 30,000 and 70 000 
and a half-dozen towns up to 10,000. North 
of the Alaska Peninsula the shores recede 80 
gradually, water depth within reasonable 
reach of land is insufficient for ship termina) 
construction. So cargoes must be lightereq 
in and out. But with ice conditions making 
more than seasonal employment impossipbje 
there’s an almost general lack of lighterage 
equipment. This, with the severity of 
weather throughout the area, frequently 
forces interruptions in cargo operations. 
Elsewhere terminal facilities are largely 
inadequate for ocean vessels. 

Even salmon behavior serves to complicate 
the picture. Much of the pack is caught anq 
canned in waters outside of the regular 
southeastern and southwestern runs. 4 
good season here, a bad one there or an ovyer- 
all good or bad year—is unpredictable for 
this major seafood product which develops 
the only substantial southbound cargo anq 
then sufficient for volume movement only a 
couple months a year. When the run i; 
heavy, prompt receipt of extra cans is neces. 
sary to pack the fish which then must be 
moved out readily to keep the canneries from 
becoming blocked. Of course when the na- 
tives can salmon, they can’t work cargo, and 
that develops a tight labor situation. 


A DIFFICULT SERVICE 


Little wonder that over 60 steamship 
lines have come and gone from this trade 
since the United States picked up Alaska 
from Russia for a paltry $7,200,000 on March 
30, 1867. There is only one oldtimer serving 
the territory, Alaska Steamship Co., whose 
grandfather rights go back to 1895, the year 
they staked their claim to southeastern 
Alaska service with the 136-foot 450-ton 
steamer Willapa. 

However, grandfather rights and trade 
claims are of doubtful value here since cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity aren't 
necessary and anyone can get into the act 
if he can finance an operation. But there's 
no stampede to get in. Reference to con- 
gressional committee report on Alaska prob- 
lems, part III, July 22, 24, and November 21, 
1947, sheds more light on this. Mr. George 
Talmadge of the United States Maritime 
Commission, responding to a question from 
Congressman Willis W. Bradley, said, ‘Sir, I 
personally asked at least 25 principle steam- 
ship companies if they could possibly be in- 
duced, under any circumstances, to enter the 
Alaska trade. Replies ranged from a horse 
laugh to ‘nuts’. That generally is conside'ed 
one of the least desirable ‘trades any ne 
would want to be in.” 

But the Alaska Line has stuck to it and 
for over 40 years has served all Alaska, but 
what now is even more significant, theirs is 
probably the most 
ocean steamship operation today. It’s 
in this field of containerization that Alaska 
Steamship, which serves Alaska exclusively, 
has made its mark. They have developed 4 
highly versatile container program which 
has proved remarkably successful on this 
difficult run. 


SKINNER AND EDDY BUY 


Actually the trade has not always been so 
rigorous for. Alaska Steamship. In 1908 it 
came under control of Kennecott Copper 
Corp., which had shortly before acquired ex- 
tensive copper properties in the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound area, principally at Latouche and 
inland at Kennecott. The output of these 
mines provided a constant backlog of twon- 
nage from about 1910 to 1938, when the ore 
petered out. Then the one-way hau! elc- 
ment began to bear heavily on the Alaska 
Line as it did on other carriers. Kennecott 
started looking for a purchaser of the steam- 


y containerized 
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ip company now no longer an integral part 
“ ae under the War Shipping Administra- 
tion a8 was all United States ocean transport 
quring World War II, the Skinner & Eddy 

of Seattle, acquired the capital stock. 
Oy tbe time the Government returned the 
ajaskan operation to strictly private account 
jn late 1948, other trades had been on that 
pasis for 2 years. Maritime administrators 
were concerned about the ability of private 
juska carriers to carry on in the face of 
appalling wartime increases in operating 
psts. Four didn’t: Santa Ana Steamship 
, Alaska ‘Transportation Co., Alaska 
preight Express Corp., and Northland Trans- 
portation Co. 

LENGTHY RESEARCH PROGRAM 

It was with this background that in 1949 
auska Steamship Co, began its cargo- 
pandling research program. Four years and 
puch study and experimentation later, a de- 
dsion was reached to initiate a container 
program. Already evolved was a basic con- 
iner that would not overtax the limited 
facilities of most Alaskan ports and one that 
yould stow readily aboard ship. Of 60-cubic- 
foot capacity this 3-foot-5-inch high crib 
or unit as it was dubbed is collapsible, of sim~- 

wood fabrication, structurally a buildup 
of a regular 4- by 6-foot cargo board with a 
plywood top which is strapped in place. This 
yas designed for shipper loading for sealed 
movement to consignee. The initial order 
called for 1,500. They cost about $23 each. 

To augment the crib a second container 
named gafad of 144-cubic-foot capacity—6 
feet 534 inches long, 4 feet 35 inches wide, 
and 6 feet 9% inches high—was also de- 
veloped. This corrugated iron carrier of 
weatherproof construction has legs for fork- 
lift handling and rings on top for sling 
hooks. It is mow used for dock-to-dock 
transport of mail and highly piiferable and 
fragile cargo. Five hundred gards were or- 
dered. They cost about $215 each. 

SHIPPERS QUICK TO USE 

The service was advertised and in May 1953 
the first volume movement of container cargo 
sailed from Seattle on the motorship Susitna, 
26,000 headweight ton Cl1-MAV-1. Her trip 
to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, 
Haines, Skagwag, and Sitka followed the route 
the Willapa had blazed for the line 58 years 
before, 

“This new service caught on so fast, it has 
been nip and tuck keeping up with shipper 
demand for units,” W. J. Manahan, company 
general traffic manager, relates. “We unload 
them from delivering carrier by forklift—20 
tons in about 15 minutes.” 

The shipper saves equipment time. He 
benefits as does the steamship company from 
the nonbreak bulk feature which eliminates 
multiple manual individual handlings and 
cuts the potential for pilferage, loss, and 
damage. “A significant 45-percent reduc- 
tion in claims on container cargo has result- 
ed at the same time packaging and marking 
requirements were reduced,” Manahan 
points out. 

Another 1,500 cribs were ordered later in 
1953. Today a crew of 10 men is required 
to keep the 17,000 cribs now employed in 
condition;"and the service is still expanding. 
Although their use heretofore has been Iarge- 
ly by Seattle shippers, this month through 
arrangements with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, the Alaska Line now also makes cribs 
available to Portland merchants at no extra 
cost. That suggests their possible use by a 
yet greater number of shippers from a wider 
geographical area, 


service now reaches throughout Alaska from 
Ketchikan in the southeast t6 Nome in the 
horthwest, including interior points served 
in connection with the Alaska Railroad and 
Alaska truckers. 


mining activity. In 1944, while the. 
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With the expedited handling of cargo in 
containers, the physical impossibility of 
working more than two hatches at a time at 
most Alaska docks because of their size is no 
longer so serious a problem. 


MANY ADAPTATIONS 


The forklift truck is the muscles of the 
operation ashore as well as aboard ship where 
cribs and gards are intermingled because of 
their complementary size. These containers 
are lifted on and off the vessel by conven- 
tional ship’s gear. Its waterproof construc- 
tion makes the gard optional deck cargo; the 
crib is carried below. Ships’ holds have been 
paved flush with cargo mats and other ir- 
regularities are squared off to facilitate 
stowage. On company Libertys this includes 
the installation of especially designed pon- 
toon orlop decks over the shaft alleys in Nos. 
4 and 5 holds. 

An empty gard weighs about 1,300 pounds. 
Cribs, which take about 325 pounds, are car- 
ried collapsed in which form they are picked 
up by shippers. 

Lack of forklift equipment does not deter 
merchants; their interest in crib service has 
lead them to improvise. Some skid them 
onto their trucks. Others use hand-pallet 
jacks. Still others may fill cribs while they 
are set up and in position on their delivering 
vehicles. 

A brief tour of Pier 42, the Alaska Steam- 
ship Seattle terminal, reflects the cargo- 
handling revolution. Four-deep tiers of cribs 
line the two 900-foot transit buildings. 
Empties are stacked in the 5-acre open stor- 
age area. Actually piece-by-piece handling 
of packaged cargo for the major Alaskan ports 
is fast becoming a thing of the past. But 
considering the great variety of cargo 
handled and the number of whistlestops 
served by Alaska Steamship, you can count 
on it, they will never reach 100 percent con- 
tainerization. 

On any sailing an Alaska liner may tote 10 
to 20 automobiles, a road grader, 2 or 3 trac- 
tors, a few to a few hundred thousand feet 
of lumber, a fishing boat and several pleasure 
craft. Dredge buckets or a dredge itself, mill 
and. mine equipment, cannery machines or 
a herd of cattle, even a donkey or two are not 
uncommon. As yet they haven’t found a way 
to crib these and they don’t expect to. But 
they are well along on a second major con- 
tainer program that is just a few months 
younger than their crib operation. 


TRAILER VAN SERVICE 


In August 1953 uncer arrangements with 
Garrison Fast Freight, Inc., a motor carrier 
in Washington State and Alaska, Alaska 
Steamship Co. started a through trailer van 
service between Seattle and Fairbanks, the 
Territory’s second largest city and a Key in- 
terior defense center. Forty-foot dry and 
refrigerated cargo trailer vans of 2,000 cubic 
foot capacity were put to use. 

To provide electricity for the refrigerator 
and heater equipment, necessary outlets 
were installed aboard ship as were perma- 
nent trailer rests at the after ends of No. 2 
and 4 hatches and portable rests alongside 
these and No. 3. Thereafter on each Tues- 
day’s Liberty sailing for Valdez, where over- 
the-highway haul to destination begins, up 
to 12 trailers were carried, 3 each on Nos. 2 
and 4 hatch covers and 2 on either side of 
these and No. 3. The vans are lifted on and 
off by the ship’s 50-ton and 30-ton heavy 
lift booms at Nos. 2 and 4, respectively. A 
tractor assists in positioning those carried 
alongside No. 3. 

Increasing demand for this type transport 
suggested heavy-lift gear for No. 5. So in 
line with Alaska Line philosophy, “If you 
need something new, make it,” they designed 
a new stayless, quadral pyramid-shaped miz- 
zen mast and their repair division fabricated 
and installed 1 on each of the 3 Libertys 
maintaining weekly sailings to southwestern 
Alaska. This included a 30-ton heavy lift 
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boom at No. 5 and essential trailer rests. 
That raised to 17 the 40-foot trailer van 
capacity of the Liberty. 


DOUBLE DECKING 


The next project was to add 24-foot dry 
and reefer cargo vans for on-deck transport 
on the eight company C1-MAV-1's. Before 
the first of this year Alaska Line officials 
could foresee further expansion beyond the 
then present capacity of their ships. With 
no other way out than up, that’s where they 
went. Double decking of 24-foot vans of 
1,200 cubic foot capacity began in December 
and an appreciably greater van carrying 
capacity for both Cl-MAV-l's: and Libertys 
is indicated, 

For the first few years this Alaska Steam- 
ship van service was geared to requirements 
for fast through transport of military cargo 
from Seattle to northern installations. The 
commercial cargo van service provided did 
not include pickup in Seattle although store- 
door delivery was uniform. Now pickup 
service has been added for perishable com- 
modities through new Garrison tariffs, effec- 
tive January 11, that include Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska’s largest cities. This 
promises to further expand the demand for 
van transport, which now is routed to Seward 
for Alaska Railroad piggyback. movement 
to destination. Final delivery continues to 
be by truck tractor. 

Already identified as one of the most high- 
ly containerized operations under the Ameri- 
can flag, the Alaska Line has shown what 
can be done with nonspecial purpose vessels. 
They attribute the overall success to flexi- 
bility. “We have containers capable of 
meeting the limitations indicated by the 
characteristics of the trade and size and fa- 
cilities of all Alaskan cities,” Manahan says. 

A secondary reason for the growth and a 
product of the container program itself is the 
regularity of sailings. “While we lose about 
40 percent in stowage we make up for that in 
faster turnaround,” Manahan points out, 
“and we give regular service which attracts 
business.” 

PLANS FOR FUTURE 

Two Alaska liners a week sail from Seattle 
for the southwestern Alaska rail belt and one 
a week for southeastern Alaska. Other areas 
receive service as cargo volume dictates and 
during open navigation. Vessels are sched- 
uled for points as far north as Kotzebue, 
above the Arctic Circle. Altogether in 1956 
the Alaska Line made 171 commercial voy- 
ages to the Northland. In addition they 
operated three ships in the distant early 
warning supply operation for the account of 
the Government. 

In the August 17, 1956, issue of the Dis- 
patcher, J. R. Robertson, vice president of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, said: “Top engineers 
point to Alaska Steamship Co.’s container 
program as the direction in which all cargo 
operations are going to move in the future.” 

Since the Alaska Line’s container opera- 
tion was instituted in 1953, the White Pass 
and Yukon Route and Union Steamships, 
Ltd., have set up container services. Other 
foreign and American lines are now closely 
studying Alaska’s operation. 

The next move for Alaska Steamship Co, 
is not now apparent, but the momentum 
their container service has already developed 
suggests expansion beyond the capabilities 
of their present fleet of 5 Libertys and 8 
C1-MAV-1’s. Anticipating this develop- 
ment, the company engaged a transportation 
expert, who for 3 years studied the merits of 
constructing special purpose trainships for 
the major traffic run between Seattle and 
the Alaska rail belt. 

Plans were drawn, bids invited but all were 
rejected and the company turned from the 
trainship concept. In making this decision 
last December, D. E. Skinner, president of the 
line, confirmed that the company was con- 
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tinuing its research for a more satisfactory 
type of nonbreak bulk service. 

Whatever they come up with, Alaska Line 
has already made some remarkable contribu- 
tions to transportation technology and 
shippers are benefiting, not only from im- 
proved service, but from substantial savings 
from freight rate schedules that have not 
been materially changed since 1954. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressIonaL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copg or Laws Or THE UNITED STATES 


RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONG&Es- 
SIONAL REcOrRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arran t, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is-necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
ft later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 


5. Proof furnished.—Proots of “leave to 


May 6, 1957 


6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1i many. 
script or proofs have not been returneg jy 
time for publication in the proceedings, +, 
Public Printer will imsert the words “Mr 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsIoN,, 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarj, 
which has been withheld for a period ¢. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congres 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otierwise ordered by the committee 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, Tha 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thay 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal) 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or add. 





‘tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish ip 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a nevws- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the Concressionat Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima*e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, wkich estimste of cost 
must be announced by the Memb. when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by thé President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be: printed in the Appendix, and shal! make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal: 

CocrraTion, Inc.—How A CALIFORNIA FIRM 
TaKES IN MILLIONS FOR FEET-ON-DESK 
Turnxkinc—It Broops Asout BERYLLIUM, 
Mock Amr BaTrLes, CHINESE Diets, aT YOUR 
EXxPENSE—THE MATING OF THE MISSILES 


(By Gordon McKibben) 


Santa Montca, Cauiur.—Checking in for a 
day’s work, a young doctor of philosophy 
sporting a crewcut and a yellow sport shirt 
sits down, lights his pipe, props his feet on a 
desk, and shuts his eyes. 

A normal working day has begun at RAND 
Corp. The man is thinking. Thinking fast 
and furious, and far into the future. And 
since you’re paying his salary, you can hope 
he’s outthinking the Russians. 

In a search for America’s strangest corpo- 
ration, RAND would be a company to con- 
sider. Aside from one exotic project, in- 
structing human and electronic brains how 
to intercept a Soviet air attack, the corpo- 
ration is exclusively devoted to thinking. It 
thinks entirely at the taxpayers’ expense, for 
its only customers are the Air Force and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is isolated 
from the harsh competitive world, where 
most can lose money as well as 
make it, by cost-plus-6-percent contracts. 
Yet it pays no dividends to anyone; the 6 
percent is happily reinvested in more 


thinking. 
“TECHNIQUE IN SYNTHESIS” 


RAND's .Ahought-production line calls 
upon a staff as diverse as you'll ever encoun- 
ter outside a university. More than 800 po- 
litical scientists, sociologists, economists, en- 
gineers, chemists, physicists, and assorted 
other braintrusters work for the corporation, 
pooling their talents in what H. Rowan Gai- 
ther, board chairman, calls a technique in 
synthesis, The company’s contracts this year 
will amount to more than $23 million. 

RAND’s executives contend they’ll save the 
taxpayers far more than that sum, for their 
principal business is to advise Air Force gen- 
erals how to prepare for tomorrow's wars 
without the Nation. As Brown- 
lee Haydon, chief of technical communi- 
cations, puts it: “Our job is to-see that the 
Air Force gets the. best possible weapons and 
uses the best methods of operations at the 
least possible cost.” : 

They are fighters and bombers 
which may not be built for years; thinking 


are they succeding? It’s im- 
provide a complete answer, for 
the tests of their work will come in the 
future, and much of it is now wrapped in the 
darkest secrecy. 


“ 


Appendix 


About all one can say for sure is that 
RAND Corp. is engaged in astonishingly 
varied studies—ranging from metallurgy to 
military tactics to the mood and musele of 
Red China. And some of these may have 
eventual impact upon many a more ortho- 
dox United States business enterprise. 


GROWTH OF TITANIUM 


As the classic example of this, RAND offi- 
cials cite titanium. Nearly a decade ago 
RAND thinkers decided this was a promising 
metal for stresses of a supersonic age, and 
sponsored research at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute in Columbus, Ohio, which demon- 
strated they were right. In 1948, exactly 3 
pounds of titanium sponge, primary form of 
the metal, were produced; this year indus- 
try sources estimate output will top 50 mil- 
lion pounds. Companies such as Du Pont, 
National Distillers Products Corp., and Ti- 
tanium Metals Corporation of America have 
invested millions in the new industry. 

Now along comes RAND with optimistic 
things to say about beryllium, a metal even 
lighter and in some ways stronger than titan- 
ium, sharing titanium’s resistance to heat, 
and perhaps with even more spectacular pos- 
sibilities for use in piloted aircraft and in 
missiles. 

Right now beryllium, like titanium 10 
years ago, is just another element on the 
atomic chart, a whitish metal, fearfully ex- 
pensive, with little commercial use except 
in alloys with other metals. But the RAND 
research team headed by a structural engi- 
neer, Dr. George A. Hoffman, has decided it 
has a potentially spectacular.future in air- 
craft. The team concluded a plane made 
mostly of beryllium would weigh about half 
as much as today’s basically aluminum plane. 
Such a craft, carrying the same amount of 
fuel and the same payload, would fly 40 per- 
cent farther without refueling. Or, if the 
same distance were flown, 1 pound of payload 
could be added for every pound of beryllium 
used in the plane—because that pound of 
beryllium would substitute for 2 pounds of 
aluminum. 

LONG-RUN SAVINGS 


Economists on the team have calculated 
that the “worth in use” of such a substitu- 
tion would, over the life of a plane, range up 
to $1,000 a pound. This would pay off, they 
contend, even though the initial cost of a 
beryllium airliner or warcraft is likely to re- 
main extremely high. They figure that even 
after production of the metal is fully de- 
veloped, beryllium may cost up to $200 per 
pound installed in aircraft structures. This 
compares to about $20 to $40 for the installed 
cost of aluminum in planes today. The long- 
run operational savings would make the 
metal particularly desirable for huge, long- 
distance aircraft, they contend. 

Dr. Hoffman claims the RAND study punc- 
tures an old theory that beryllium’s high cost 
dooms it forever as a practical metal. Skep- 
tics have also said that the present scarcity 
of beryl ore, from which beryllium is ex- 
tracted, is an insurmountable obstacle. But 
the team concluded that excellent deposits 
exist in this country, especially South Caro- 
lina, and in such foreign sources as South 
America. Dr. Hoffman declares that as de- 
mand develops sufficient ore will be dis- 
covered, as has happened with once scarce 
uranium ore. 

It would be feasible to use beryllium in 
certain parts of a plane today, according to 
RAND. But they would have to be nonmov- 


ing parts which could be cast. To produce 
sheet, or extrusions, additional basic research 
is required to overcome the metal’s lack of 
ductility. RAND is urging the Government 
and industry to step up the attack upon this 
problem. Still another hurdle, toxicity of the 
metal’s dust, can be overcome by modern in- 
dustrial safety measures, it predicts. 


A WORLD OF PRETENSE 


Some of RAND’s best brains dwell in a 
world of pretense—a world of violence in 
which the casualities are often shocking but 
so far purely imaginary. They are conduct- 
ing an endless series of mock air battles by 
feeding complex data into a huge, flashing 
analog computer. The object: To discover, 
by bloodless trial and error, the best combin- 
ation of men, weapons, and tactics to crush 
an enemy. 

Take this typical “battle.” The scene and 
time: Around Greenland, 1970. An enemy 
striking force of 400 planes is flying over the 
North Pole on a line for Boston and New York. 
A United States force of 275 planes is put 
into the air immediately, and. another 100 
planes are held back as reserves. Thirty-six 
ground defense crews in the far North im- 
mediately swing into action. Visibility is ex- 
cellent; a full moon and clear skies. These 
and many other factors are translated mathe- 
matically into terms the computer can digest. 
The speeds, range, and armaments of Ameri- 
can and enemy craft of 1970, for instance, 
must be supplied—on the basis of Air Force 
data and intelligence reports. Once the 
battle terms are fed to the computer, it re- 
veals in a few seconds how the fight came out. 

If New York is wiped out, the scientists try 
again. Indeed, hundreds of versions of this 
same basic battle are fought out. Men in 
RAND's operations division jiggle the terms a 
bit each time, allowing a few more planes to 
the enemy here, a different combination of 
interceptors and ground fire there. 

RAND's Dr. Willis H. Ware suggests busi- 
ness firms could well use the same sort of 
techniques to work out the best solutions for 
their risk-taking ventures of the future. “You 
could make a mathematical model of the 
economy—or at least that section of it you 
deal with in your business. Then you'd let 
your junior executives play with it. You 
could test them by feeding their ideas into 
the computer—without actually risking any 
money. It would even be possible to set 
things up so the junior executives wouldn’t 
even realize it was a game instead of the 
real thing.” 

BOEING’S CONTRACT 

A nasty idea, perhaps. But the fact is that 
RAND Corp. is not particularly intent on be- 
ing nice to people; on the contrary, its of- 
ficials often feel obligated to be exceedingly 
difficult. One of them cites this example: 
Not long after World War II ended, the Air 
Force awarded Boeing Airplane Co. the con- 
tract for this Nation’s present heavy bomber, 
the B-52. 

Exact diminesions of the sky giant had not 
been definitely fixed, however. Boeing sub- 
mitted plans. RAND advised the Air Force 
the projected craft was too heavy: Boeing’s 
engineers went back to their drawing boards 
and created a slenderized B-52 whose weight 
dropped nearly one-third. With fuel and 
load, it now weighs something above 400,000 
pounds. And because weight is a fairly ac- 
curate determinant of cost, the price dropped 
about one-third, too; the price tag is now 
about $8 million, counting extras. 
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RAND boasts it saved taxpayers another 
tidy sum when two manufacturers gunning 
for Air Force contracts designed separate 
missiles. RAND researchers decided a single 
missile would do the job—and shocked all 
parties involved by recommending that the 
front end of one missile be mated to the 
back end of its competitor. The Air Force 
concurred. 

How does it happen that the Air Force lis- 
tens to such schemes suggested by economiz- 
ing eggheads? 

In the first place, they asked for it. RAND 
actually began life as an Army Air Force 
project in 1946, when Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold decided to gamble $10 million to re- 
tain a nucleus of top scientists for air war- 
fare research. 

RAND’S NAME 

RAND gets its name, incidentally, from a 
contraction of the words “research and de- 
velopment,” although the oldest story mak- 
ing the rounds at the company still insists 
that the letters actually mean “research and 
no development.” 

General Arnold, according to Mr. Haydon, 
listed one condition on the scientists’ use of 
the $10 million: They were to get as far away 
as possible from Washington and its red tape. 

The scientists moved into a tiny sealed-off 
corner of the huge Douglas Aircraft Corp. 
plant in Santa Monica, Calif., some 3,090 
miles from the Nation’s Capital. After about 
3 years they got quarters of their own in 
downtown Santa Monica. Some of RAND’s 


top officials, including F. R. Collbohm, presi- ~ 


dent, are former Douglas offiicals. 

RAND researchers are a young lot, aver- 
aging 34 or 35 years of age. They. come to 
RAND for many reasons. 

“Lots of variety here. There’s something 
different to work on every day,” says Gene 
Jacobs, 28, a mathematician who works as a 
programer in the computer area. 

William Micks, a 33-year-old structural 
engineer from Texas, remarks: “I like the 
fact there are no laboratories here. You're 
not tempted to run around and test out an 
idea in labs every hour or so. Instead, you’re 
forced to think things through and this 
tends to keep you from getting sidetracked.” 

Mr. Micks and most of his colleagues do 
their heavy thinking amid park-like sur- 
roundings at RAND’s handsome Santa Mon- 
ica headquarters building, a few hundred 
yards from famed “Muscle Beach” and its 
continuous display of “Mr. America” brawn. 
But the company also maintains offices in 
Washington, D. C., Dayton, Ohio, Lexington, 
Mass., and Weisbaden, Germany. 

Working out of RAND’s Washington office, 
a group of Chinese economists has reached 
some tentative conclusions on the Chinese 
economy. 

Among these: China is producing less food 
today than it was in the prewar years, before 
1937. Rice production has not increased 
significantly in recent years, and the Chinese 
Communist government may be forced to 
persuade the people to change ancient diet- 
ary habits and switch from rice to coarser, 
cheaper grains such as wheat. 

The report compares China’s first 5-year 
plan with neighbor India. China is spend- 
ing about 44 percent of total investment 
upon industry, and only 8 percent on projects 
to raise food supply, housing, and clothing. 
In direct contrast, India is spending about 
44 percent of her 5-year plan investment to 
increase production of food and other con- 
sumer welfare items, with only 14 percent 
going for industry. 

Why should the Air Force care? 

“Because the Air Force asks RAND to 
engage in long-range and broad research. 
After all, informed estimates of the state of 
China’s economy in 1970 may be extremely 
useful in future military planning,” Dr. Oleg 
Hoeffding, RAND economist, answers. While 
intensive study of China is new at RAND, 
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the company’s social scientists have for years 
studied Soviet Russia. 
TRAINING TECHNICIANS 

Beyond the realm of pure thought, RAND 
does have one down-to-earth problem— 
training technicians how to alert the Nation 
against enemy air attack. The company, 
under a $13 million Air Force contract, is 
helping to set up the SAGE (semiautomatic 
ground environment) air-defense program. 

SAGE will replace present manual opera- 
tions in which men at remote radar stations 
watch radar screens to establish speed, alti- 
tude, and direction of unidentified planes. 
When such planes are spotted, the radar 
operators must guide United States inter- 
ceptor planes to contact with the potential 
enemy. 

Under the SAGE system computers will 
watch the radar screens and report what they 
see. A human monitor must still decide 
whether the plane is friendly and whether to 
scramble, which means to send out the inter- 
ceptors. If interceptors do go aloft, the 
computers instantly come up with all the 
information needed by the’ pilots. This is 
passed along by the human monitors whom 
RAND is training. 


Coal Industry Week Might Be Better Than 
Month—But Let’s Have One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orb, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal Industry Week Might’ Be 
Better Than Month—But Let’s Have 
One” which appeared in the April 28, 
1957, issue of the Madisonville Messen- 
ger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coat INDUSTRY WEEK Micut Be BeTTeER THAN 
MontTH—BuvutT LeEt’s HAvE ONE 


Appalachian Coals, Inc.,-the big Cincin- 
nati marketing agency, has again called the 
industry’s attention to the need for a na- 
tional coal industry month. The idea, of 
course, would be to stage on such an occa- 
sion a full-scale promotion of the Black 
Diamond, and to remind the Nation of its 
great dependence upon this basic fuel in 
peacetime and wartime alike. 

Ten months ago—in June 1956—ACI in its 
bulletin pointed out that in the memory of 
veteran coal people no such commemora- 
tive idea has ever been promoted to rec- 
ognize publicly the importance of the coal 
industry to the welfare of the Nation. Yet 
there are more special days and weeks and 
months than the calendar .has to offer. Of 
these, many have no more ‘justification than 
can be accorded a publicity man’s efforts to 
earn his pay. 

The ACI Bulletin 10 months ago pressed 
its point like this: 

“Yet here is a basic and indispensable com- 
modity—coal—its uses and future unknown 
to millions of Americans, its problems fre- 
quently distorted in the public thinking, and 
its amazing and growing contribution to the 
world’s highest material scale of living gen- 
erally overlooked. 

“So let’s have a National Coal Industry 
Month proclaimed, perhaps by the President 
himself, and noted by a joint congressional 
resolution. Governors of the 22 coal-pro- 
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ducing States will wish to make theiy oo). 
tribution, and the dozen leading coa) stat, 
will appropriately set aside a day of ¢),. 
month for recognition at the capita). ' 

The big Cincinnati coal agency thinks +), = 
time may be appropriate now to reactiya:, 
the idea, for Bituminous Coal Institute },. 
been revamped and is now operating ;,) 
force throughout coal’s territory. 1 ae 

It has been suggested, too, that it might 
be better to limit the annual celebration 1, 
a week, instead of a month. A lot of obsery. 
ance can be packed into.a week, without a 
doubt, and the,shorter time would perm); 
greater concentration of publicity effort; 

As for the time for staging such a Bitu. 
minous Coal Industry Week or Month, mi. 
September has been suggested. It has bee) 
suggested, too, that the objectives of the spe. 
cial observance include the following: 

To explain the contributions of the ¢0,) 
industry to daily life. ; 

To tell America of the value of the coq) 
industry to the country, and to encourage 
the proper use of solid fuels. 

To enhance appreciation of coal and oa) 
products, and of the contributions of the coa) 
industry to the Nation's progress and ecop. 
omy. 

To encourage all coal men to tell the story 
of the coal industry to their communities, 

To publicize coal and coal products. 

To promote international good will for the 
benefit of the coal industry, and to create a 
greater acceptance and use of, and broaden 
the markets for, coal products. 

Draw national attention to the value of 
coal as the source of heat and power for our 
economy. 

To promete further understanding of the 
positive values the coal industry brings the 
American family. 

To call the attention of business enter- 
prise, as well as the public, to the services 
performed by the coal industry. 

To promote the proper use of coal. 

Hopkins County, other coal-producing 
areas in Kentucky, and the Frankfort gov- 
ernment could really do a fine job of coal 
promotion should the coal week or month 
idea be adopted. It seems to us the oppor- 
tunity is too great to overlook—this chance 
to remind the Nation anew of its vast de- 
pendence upon this -basic fuel. 

The story of coal has features which in 
our opinion would catch the public imagina- 
tion in a great way. 


National Savings and Loan League 0p- 
poses Veterans’ Provisions of Housing 


Bill, H. R. 6659 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the Recorp a 
letter addressed to me on April 17, 195/, 
by the National Savings and Loan 
League, expressing opposition to any 
merger of the FHA and VA loan pro- 
grams. ‘These views are expressed in 
connection with H. R. 6659, the proposed 
Housing Act of 1957, which would create 
a veterans’ preference program in FHA 
and use a portion of the national service 
life insurance trust fund for the pul- 
chase of FHA veterans’ preference home 
loans.— 
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The letter dated April 17, 1957, from 
the National Savings and Loan League 


follows: 
NaTIONAL SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGvE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN E. ‘TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
jairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

pear Mr. TEAGUE: We appreciate your giv- 
ing us the to express our views 
relative to the provisions of H. R. 5659 which 
affect veterans’ housing. 

As the record will show, we appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing earlier 
this year in opposition to use of the national 
service life insurance fund in the housing 
program, and in opposition to any merger 
of the FHA and VA loan program. We stated 
then that the VA loan program should be 
permitted to terminate upon a gradual basis 
rather than the abrupt termination as now 
provided, with the veteran whose eligibility 
has finally expired being treated the same as 
any other housing consumer. 

I trust the above is adequately responsive 
to your communication of April 9. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. FRANKLIN MorRISON, 
Chairman, Legislation Committee. 





Hearings Before the Senate Rackets 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Charles Mercer of the Associated Press 
in connection with recent hearings be- 
fore the Senate Rackets Committee: 

(By Charles Mercer) 


New YorK.—Newspapermen frequently up- 
braid television for failure to give extensive 
coverage to important news. Here at last 
is an opportunity to praise a work of fine 
initiative in TV reporting which -should 
serve aS & model to stations and viewers 
throughout the country. 

The biggest news in Scranton, Pa., of this 
past fortnight has been the Senate Rackets 
Committee hearings on union violence. 
Thanks to the efforts of station WDAU-TV, 
an affiliate of CBS, Scranton television view- 
ers should be thoroughly informed on the 
hearings. ie: 

On April 16, 17, and 18 station WDAU-TV 
eee 14,500 feet of sound film of the 

ashington hearings during 8 hours of pre- 
empted commercial program time. In other 
words, the station felt it was more important 
that its viewers be well informed on a vital 
local matter than that the station should 
harvest the financial returns of that time 
from advertisers, 

Just as long as the Senate committee 
peer on ‘es WDAU-TYV will continue 

perform Same complete coverage, says 
Station General Manager Vance Eckersley. 

It was a big project for a single television 
station, it did have the hearty co- 
operation of the CBS news department in 
Washington. Here is how it worked under 
the direction of the station’s news director, 
Tom Powell, with the cooperation of net- 
work Wi m news chiefs: 





A four-man WDAU-TV camera crew did 
& running sound film of the hearings in the 
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Senate Office Building caucus room. The 
job of processing and editing the film was 
divided between laboratory facilities in 
Washington and the station laboratory in 
Scranton. 

A WDAQU courier was kept busy hurrying 
the reels of film to the airport where each 
of the five regular daily flights from Wash- 
ington to Scranton was utilized to speed 
the reels to their destination. At Scranton 
Airport another courier rushed the film to 
the newsroom. 

To handle the extensive footage two special 
daily shows were arranged—both in com- 
mercial time. The first was at 6:30 p. m. in 
the evening when there was a half-hour pro- 
gram of the day’s highlights. At 11:30 p. m. 
commercial time of 2 hours was preempted 
to run the entire day’s hearings. Through- 
out the day there were special bulletins and 
regular news telecasts. 

Powell, in charge of the operation in 
Washington, capped the over-all coverage 
with an exclusive interview with Senator 
JoHN McCLELLan, committee chairman. 

As far as can be learned from network 
sources, this is the most complete tele- 
vision coverage of a national news story ever 
achieved by a local station. WDAU-TV was 
aided, of course, in having reasonably con- 
venient air transportation from the news 
source. 

Here’s an example for other stations if 
such an opportunity should present itself. 
WDAU-TV spokesmen say they feel re- 
warded for their efforts by the realization 
they have performed a public service. 
WDAU-TV viewers say they feel rewarded 
in the knowledge that they have a station 
which is on its toes and trying to meet the 
interests of its public. 





Radioactive Fallout 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the recent announce- 
ment regarding the forthcoming public 
hearings by a special subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear*weapons explosions and its 
effects on man. The hearings are 
scheduled for May 27-29 and June 3-7, 
with the possibility of going over into 
the week of June 10 for public witnesses. 

It is my hope that these hearings will 
lead to a better understanding of a 
problem that has become the subject of 
serious concern to the Congress and the 
people of this country. Such under- 
standing is essential, in my opinion, to 
the development of sound national poli- 
cies and to the maintenance of good 
relations with our friends and allies 
throughout the world. 

I will announce in a few days a de- 
tailed agenda describing the subject 
areas to be covered and a list of wit- 
nesses who have been invited to testify 
before the special Subcommittee on Ra- 
diation. 

The announcement follows: 

A special subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will hold public 


formation for 


aoe ES oo cane 
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hearings on the problem of radioactive fall- 
out from nuclear weapons explosions begin- 
ning May 27 and extending through June 7, 
it was announced today. Representative 
CHET HO.LiIrIetD, Democrat, California, has 
been named chairman of the subcommittee. 

The hearings will cover in detail the whole 
fallout cycle from its inception in the deto- 
nation of nuclear weapons, through its dis- 
semination in the atmosphere and descent 
to the earth, and finally to its uptake and 
effects on human beings, animals, and vege- 
tation. Experts from the major scientific 
areas involved will be invited to present 
testimony before the committee. The hear- 
ings will also be open to public witnesses 
who wish to appear or submit a statement 
for the record. 

Among the topics of particular interest to 
be discussed at the hearings are the ques- 
tions of how much radioactive debris is being 
scattered throughout the atmosphere by 
nuclear weapons, the genetic effects of radia- 
tion and their meaning for future genera- 
tions, the relationship of strontium 90 up- 
take in the human body to bone cancer and 
leukemia, and the effects of radiation on 
human longevity. Discussion will include 


- the phenomenon of radiation damage, how it 


is measured, and how tolerance standards 
are established. Following discussion of 
these matters, an attempt will be made to 
see what projections can be made of the 
effects of continued testing of nuclear weap- 
ons at various rates. 

In commenting on the forthcoming hear- 
ings, Representative HoLIFIELD stated: 

“I am hopeful that the coming hearings 
will serve to give us all, both Congress and 
the public at large, a better understanding 
of the fallout question and will help clear up 
existing confusion over the character and 
dimensions of the problem. The joint com- 
mittee has for some months been preparing 
for the hearings and has been consulting 
with experts from the major fields affected in 
order to develop a useful framework for the 
hearings. I believe this preparation will be 
useful in insuring that we cover the ground 
thoroughly and objectively. 

“One of the major problems in previous 
discussions,” he said, “has been that the 
Congress and the public have been snowed 
under by a welter of uncoordinated informa- 
tion and scientific terminology without hav- 
ing an adequate frame of reference for their 
guidance. Chief purpose of the hearings,” 
he added, “is to provide such a frame of ref- 
erence through presentation of scientific in- 
formation in a form which is readily under- 
standable to the layman as well as the scien- 
tist. We also wish to determine,” he said, 
“what research work is being done in this 
field by the AEC and others, and whether the 
present level of this research effort is 
adequate.” 

Representative HoLimrretp concluded by 
stating: 

“I believe the forthcoming hearings should 
provide a valuable basis for future discus- 
sion of associated problems involving mat- 
ters of the highest national importance, in- 
cluding proposals for cessation or limitation 
of our nuclear weapon tests. The hearings 
should also provide excellent background in- 
separate hearings being 
planned by the joint committee on radiation 
injuries to workers and workmen’s compen- 
sation. Once a thorough base of under- 
standing is laid,” he added, “the Congress 
and the public should be in a much better 
position to evaluate the pertinent considera- 
tions and to develop sound national policies. 
It is toward this objective that the hearings 
are directed.” 

Those wishing to appear before the com- 
mittee or to submit a statement for the rec- 
ord should contact the committee staff in 
room F-88, the Capitol, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. 
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Federal Housing Administration Opposes 
Veterans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, 
H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the next few days the House will 
vote on H. R. 6659, the Housing Act of 
1957, which proposes to create an FHA 
veterans’ preference program. I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp a letter dated 
Aprii 16, 1957, addressed to me by Mr. 
Norman P. Mason, Commissioner of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, regarding 
the veterans’ provisions of H. R. 6659. 
Mr. Mason has stated that the Federal 
Housing Administration opposes the pro- 
posed special-preference program for 
veterans and is vigorously opposed to the 
use of any portion of the national serv- 
ice life insurance reserves or any other 
Government trust fund for the purchase 
of real estate mortgages. Mr. Mason has 
also stated that the administration is op- 
posed to the attempt to control discounts 
on FHA and VA guaranteed loans. 

Mr. Mason’s letter of April 16, 1957, 
follows: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., April 16, 1957. 
Hon. OuIn E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: I appreciate your inquiry 
of April 9 on H. R. 6659, and the opportunity 
it gives us of discussing the creation of a 
veterans’ preference housing program in 
FHA. 

As you know, the administration’s housing 
proposals are contained in H. R. 5611, upon 
which we testified before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Housing in 
March. We proposed a liberalization of 
FHA’s downpayment requirements in our 
home mortgage programs. We made this 
proposal in order to reduce the downpay- 
ment required for families purchasing homes 
in the moderately priced categories. Also, as 
Mr. Cole pointed out, we felt that this dis- 
cretionary authority enabling the FHA Com- 
missioner to reduce downpayments would al- 
low the building industry to plan ahead to- 
ward the expiration of the veterans’ home- 
loan guaranty program for World War II vet- 
erans, which terminates in July 1958. We 
feel that the availability of the more liberal 
terms ‘would go far toward easing adjust- 
ments in the building and mortgage lending 
industries occasianed by the expiration of the 
veterans’ program and toward offsetting any 
adverse impact on the economy which might 
occur. 

We are opposed to a special preference pro- 
gram for veterans in FHA. Rather we be- 
lieve the mortgage insurance programs in 
FHA should be available to all prospective 
home owners on equal terms. 

We are also vigorously opposed to the use 
of any portion of the National Service Life 
Insurance Reserves, or any other Government 
trust fund, such as the civil-service retire- 
ment fund to which Federal employees con- 
tribute a part of their earnings, for the 
purchase of real-estate mortgages. Mr. 
Cole’s statement setting forth the admin- 
istration’s position in this matter is con- 
tained on page 732 of the hearings before the 
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Subcommittee on Houing of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Also the 
minority views beginning on page 67 of the 
committee report on H. R. 6659 provide a 
forceful and complete statement as to why 
the National Service Life Insurance Re- 
serves or any other Government trust fund 
should not be utilized for special purposes 
such as the purchase of home mortgages. 

I would like to also point out that the 
administration is opposed to the attempted 
control of discounts on FHA insured and 
veterans’ guaranteed loans. Our testimony 
beginning on page 733 of the Housing Sub- 
committee hearings of March 15, 1957, clearly 
set forth our experience with discount con- 
trols under the Housing Act of 1950 and 
points out our reasons for objecting to their 
reactment in legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
NoRMAN P. Mason, Commissioner. 





Study of Hebrew Language by Foreign 
Service Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONAkw FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Loy W. Henderson that the 
Foreign Service Institute of the State 
Department will henceforth recognize 
Israel on a par with other nations in the 
Middle East as an area of specialized 
study for diplomatic and consular 
officers. 

Officers of the State Department 
representing this country in the foreign 
capitals of the world, take specialized 
language courses and orientation courses 
in order to prepare them for the areas 
in which they are toserve. Such courses 
are given at the Foreign Service Institute 
in Washington and at appropriate uni- 
versities here and abroad. 

I learned that there was no provision 
for the study of Hebrew in the list of 18 
foreign languages taught to Foreign 
Service officers and that Israel was not 
included as an area of specialization in 
the Middle East. By areas of specializa- 
tion is meant those nations within an 
area considered sufficiently important in 
this country to be made the subject of 
intensive study of their history and tra- 
ditions by candidates for foreign service. 
The present areas of specialization in the 
Middle East are Turkish, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. 

Foreign Service officers specializing in 
the Israel area will now take their course 
of study at an appropriate institution in 
the United States. The Department will 
also recommend the study of Hebrew to 
its diplomatic and consular officers pres- 
ently in Israel. 

I learned that the Foreign Service of- 
ficers who represent this country in 
Israel are required to take a year of 
orientation courses, under Arab teach- 
ers, at the branch school of the Foreign 
Service Institute attached to the Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon. 

I brought these matters to the atten- 
tion of the State Department and they 
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became the subject of several discussions 
which I held with Mr. Henderson. Th. 
discussions led to the receipt of the fo). 
lowing letter incorporating these ang 
other changes in the curriculum of the 
Foreign Service Institute: 

DEPARTMENT OF Stare, 

Washington, April 9, 1957 

Dear MR. FARBSTEIN: You will recall the 
discussion which took place in my office oy 
March 28, during the course of which yoy 
expressed certain views with respect to yar. 
ious programs of the Foreign Service Insti. 
tute to representatives of the Institute ang 
to myself. 

Following that discussion a careful stugy 
has been made of the programs in which yoy 
displayed particular interest and I am 
pleased to outliné*the following specific ac. 
tions which the Foreign Service Institute js 
initiating in order to make sure that Israe)j 
aspirations and problems are given objective, 
adequate and balanced treatment and con- 
sideration in all semrinars, lectures, and dis. 
cussions relating to international affairs: 

1. A review is being made of the segments 
of the orientation, basic and other Foreign 
Service Institute courses dealing with Near 
Eastern customs, institutions, and politica) 
philosophies and these segments will be mod- 
ified and revised in case lack of objectivity 
or accuracy is found. ' 

2. A program of intensive language train. 
ing in Hebrew and Israeli area specializa. 


tion will be offered to a limited number of | 


Foreign Service officers so that there will be 
available to the Department and to the For- 
eign Service officers who have a deep »ultural, 
historical, and political understanding of 
Israeli problems. Hebrew will thus become 
the fifth language of specialization in the 
Near Eastern area, the others being Greck, 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. It is the inten. 
tion of the Institute that during the imme- 
diate future, at least, this language and area 
specialization work will be carried on in an 
appropriate institution in the United States 

3. Efforts will be intensified to encourage 
personnel attached to our embassy and con- 
sulates in Israel to study Hebrew under our 
field programs. 

Sincerely, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration. . 





Ninth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 





SPEECH 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to a courageous 
people on the ninth anniversary of the 
founding of Israel. There are so many 
who have contributed so much to the 
growth of this small nation, which repre- 
sents a haven for the oppressed from 
throughout much of the world. 

Nine years ago the victors in a great 
World War looked with horror on the 
results of an aberration which had cost 
the lives of 6 million Jews. Americans 
are proud to have had a part in the 
founding of a haven for these persecuted 
people, and in the growth of this small 
new nation which has come so far in 4 
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short time. It is indeed a small nation 
py American standards, one with few re- 
sources except its people, and there are 
truly too many of these for the size of 
the land. But it has been the sweat and 
jabor of these people which has grad- 
yally transformed the desert lands into 
fertile acres. 

But in these 9 years the way has been 
pard. There have been wars and con- 
stant threats to Israel’s independence. 
only the strength of the people of this 
nation has allowed the country to stand 
in the fact of its sworn enemies. At 
times the path has been hard and dis- 
couraging but the people have persevered 
and Pp . 

The country is virtually surrounded 
by enemies, but I hope that the friend- 
ship of Americans has been a ray of hope 
and encouragement through these hard 

. I think it important that this an- 
niversary Of Israel's independence be 
marked with renewed assurances from 
this country of the friendship and hopes 
that stream from these shores to that 
small nation on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The world should know of the admira- 
tion and support from those who love 
and cherish freedom for the free State of 
Israel. 

The way ah ‘is not free of shadows. 
The sworn of this new land are 
not content to have this country con- 
tinue to grow. But the people who are 
now passed on and many thousands 
more have made Israel grow from a 
desert to am oasis and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands more who will work 
for the preservation of this courageous 
nation. 

I join my many fellow Americans in 
sending greetings to Israel and to its 
people who have the admiration, friend- 
ship, and hopes of freedom-loving peo- 
ples around the world. May this free 
state continue its progress and may its 
people—so long persecuted and at- 
tackled—find peace and prosperity for 
themselves and those to follow them. 





Frank Todd Meacham, Chattanooga’s 
Acting Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Frank Todd Meacham, the acting 
postmaster at Chattanooga, Tenn., may 
have been a spectacular official, but he 
also was an efficient official and I wish 
to include in my remarks a report in 
the Chattanooga Times commenting 
favorably on his services: 

MEACHAM’s SECOND POSTER CLOSES 46-Day 
REPUTATION 

Frank Todd Meacham, Chattanooga's act- 
ing postmaster for the past 46 days, has ac- 
quired quite a reputation in that short time 
& a sign painter, but unknown to most, he 


has done quite a job also in coordinating 
post office activities. 

This latter job has been so good, in fact, 
that Chattanooga now is considered the top 
post office for efficiency in the Tennessee-Ala- 
bama-Mississippi region, according to figures 
for the mail handled per man-hour. 

And at least two delegations from other 
first-class offices in the area have visited here 
to see how he did it. 

This is how: 

Shortly after taking office, Meacham “or- 
ganized”’ the postal staff. The staff members, 
or vice presidents, are assistant postmaster 
Leonard Shipley; Paul Igou, superintendent 
of mails; C. E. Coppinger, assistant superin- 
tendent of mails; L, G. Boydston, general 
foreman; L. R. Griffitts, superintendent of 
delivery and collections, and W. A. Gann, 
superintendent of window service. 

These six men have a total of 212 years’ 
experience in the post office and they were 
delegated authority and responsibility for its 
operation. 

Meacham, who turns over the acting post- 
master’s job today to O. M. (Mickey) Spence, 
has acted as moderator over the staff meet- 
ings, which are held about once a week. 

“Probably no other post office in the re- 
gion operates this way,’”’ Meacham says. 

In addition to the organizing, Meacham 
has filled a number of vacancies on the staff 
in the various substations and at the main 
office and this obviously has helped the ef- 
ficiency of the organization. 

These are the things for which he has re- 
ceived little publicity. 

The signs are a different thing. 

He put up his first sign some time ago 
criticizing a Democratic Congress, for fail- 
ing to appropriate enough money to run the 
post offices. Postal service was curtailed 
for awhile for lack of funds. 

Yesterday another poster went up and was 
in the lobby of the post office again today. 

The latest one pictures a decapitated 
Meacham with the headchopping tool labeled 
the Hatch Axe, an obyious reference to the 
Hatch Act, which forbids Government work- 
ers such as postmasters to engage in poli- 
tics. 

This law is one of Meacham’s pet hates. 
He long has been active in Republican Party 
patronage in this area. 

Also on the poster is a poke at President 
Eisenhower. In a circle, apparently repre- 
senting a campaign button, are the words: 
“I Like Edgar,” an obvious reference to the 
criticism from the President’s brother, Ed- 
gar Eisenhower, of the 1958 budget. 

There also are some references to Congress- 
men J. B. Frazier, of Tennessee, and Car. 
ALBERT, of Oklahoma, both Democrats. 

Spence has indicated he plans to continue 
Meacham's methods for the post office opera- 
tions. Whether this includes the signs re- 
mains to be seen. 





They Deserve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a poem written by Mr. 
Henry Kravetz, formerly a constituent 
from Chelsea, Mass., which I know will 
be of interest to the postal employees, the 
Post Office Department, and the public: 
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Tuery Deserve Ir 


He may be your neighbor 
He may be mine. 

That man serves América 
Rain or shine. 

Pouch stooped his shoulders 
While pacing the trail 

Toil United States Postman! 
Deliver your mail. 


Uniform of gray resembles his day 
Years a prey, to time and space— 
Hours to assort, report, 
Deliver and case. 
Your messenger of progress 
Does not grumble or sigh. 
Yes sir, is the answer! 
Your carriers reply— 


In battie for an existence 
Fall-in at dawn! 
Discharge your duties 
Soldier without a gun. 
The day you retire 
Junior will take your place. 
Spare him from hardship! 
Sunshine shall greet his days. 


How meager is his compensation 

To meet the requirements of the day. 
Show him due consideration 

By an increase in pay. 
Who will come to his rescue? 

Who will hear his muffled voice? 
Generosity to your own America! 

Destiny makes our choice. 

—Henry Kravetz. 

WEsT PALM BEACH, FLA. 





Today We Account for Another Year— 
And Look Ahead to More Crusading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean on April 28, 
1957. This great newspaper has passed 
another milestone of public responsibil- 
ity and over the years has covered in 
great detail a number of events which 
were of particular interest to the State 
of Tennessee and the entire Nation. 


The editorial mentions a number of 
news events for which this daily news- 
paper crusaded over the past year. I 
think it will be of interest to Members 
of this great body and I commend it to 
their attention. 

The editorial follows: 

Topay We AccounT ror ANOTHER YEAR— 

AND LooK AHEAD TO MORE CRUSADING 

The trouble with newspapers today, one 
of the grand old men of American journalism 
said recently, is that they “do not campaign 
for a cause.” 

The author of that complaint is Mr. Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, who was editor of the 
late New York World when it passed from 
the scene as one of the great American papers 
of the last generation. 

“Newspapers generally,” he complained, 
“are forgetting that they are the public con- 
science. No one is on the job to crusade.” 
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To that indictment the Nashville Tennes- 
sean respectfully demurs. 

It may be that in this day and time crusad- 
ing papers are the exception when they 
should be the rule. If so, this democratic 
Nation is the poorer for that. 

But there are exceptions. Recall, for ex- 
ample, the brilliant work the Chicago Daily 
News did last year in exposing the fantastic 
frauds of State Auditor Orville Hodge. Or 
the brave and persevering undercover probe 
of teamsters and public officials by the Port- 
land Oregonian. Or the skillful solution of 
the Mad Bomber case by the New York Jour- 
nal-American. 

AFTER 20 YEARS 


It is not our purpose here today, however, 
to discuss the American press generally. 
We write, instead, out of a sense of public 
responsibility, of one newspaper—this one. 

And we do so in keeping with a custom— 
inaugurated by the late Silliman Evans—of 
making an annual accounting to our read- 
ers. This we do in April because it was in 
this month—20 years ago—that the Nash- 
ville Tennessean came under its present 
ownership. 

Whether this accounting establishes our 
newspaper as an exception to Mr. Swope’s 
blanket criticism is for our readers to say. 
But candor compels us to say that it is our 
purpose to make the Tennessean a crusading 
newspaper. 

THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


We do so because, contrary to Mr. Swope’s 
view, and along with more than a few others, 
we find it impossible to forget that a news- 
paper is “the public conscience.” 

As we understand and play our role, it does 
not end with printing the bare, surface facts 
of events in this turbulent world. 

It is our mission in democracy, we believe, 
to dig deeply for the underlying meaning, to 
reveal error and wrongdoing, deceit, and 
mischief. It is up to us not just to protect, 


but to assure the public’s right to know 
about public matters. It is our responsibil- 
ity to see that justice prevails over injustice 
and equity stands in place of privilege. 

In the last year—as in those preceding 
it—that credo has led the Tennessean into 


championing many public causes. Some 
have been big ones and some extremely small. 
Some fights we have won and others we 
have lost. 

ROTTEN BOROUGHS IN TENNESSEE 


But more important, it seems to us, we 
have quit no cause—large or small—that 
we thought was worth fighting for. Nor will 
we now. 

Today, for instance, we find ourselves em- 
battled over an issue as great as any that has 
engaged us in the past—State legislative 
reapportionment. 

With no reapportionment since 1901, 
Tennessee today has a situation as bad as 
the rotten boroughs of England, and 
threatening to become worse. A vote for 
a member of the State house of representa- 
tives from Moore County today counts 28 
times: as much as a vote from Anderson 
County, to cite just one example. What will 
happen to democracy if that trend continues 
is frighteningly obvious. 

In this crusade, we find ourselves in the 
unhappy position of opposing the stanch 
supporters we have had for many years in the 
smaller counties. But, as in many other in- 
stances, we feel we must continue this fight 
for fair representation lest democracy be 
destroyed at its very base—the ballot box. 

And too much progress has been made at 
the ballot box to grow fainthearted now. 
Though less dramatic than our long cam- 
paign against the poll tax, the subsequent 
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efforts to encourage use of the free vote that 
had been won in that fight bore healthy fruit 
last year when more Tennesseans than ever 
before went to the ballot box. 


CLOSE TO A MILLION 


The 939,404 votes cast in the presidential 
election were not far short of the goal of 1 
million we set when the poll tax was abolish- 
ed. And particularly gratifying were the 
96,302 votes cast in Davidson County—an in- 
crease of 150 percent over the 39,985 votes 
cast just 8 years earlier. 

It was one of our disappointments, of 
course, that the Democratic candidates we 
supported in the presidential election were 
not victorious. 

But we have no apologies to make for our 
failure to succumb to the strange spell that 
led many of our contemporaries of the Amer- 
ican press to treat the Eisenhower admin- 
istration as if it could do no wrong. 


And there is no little satisfaction in the 
knowledge that at the same time the Repub- 
lican President was increasing his 1952 ma- 
jority in both Tennessee and the Nation, the 
Democratic ticket again outpolled the GOP’s 
indispensable man and heir-apparent Nrxon 
in the 3 congressional districts in our 
circulation area—and by 13,000 more votes 
than in 1952, 


GOODBY, MR. ROSS 


Just as our scrutiny of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration did not begin with the election 
campaign, it did not end there. 

It was early this year that we called for the 
resignation of Assistant Defense Secretary 
Robert Tripp Ross after a reporter for the 
Tennessean had found sworn records firmly 
establishing his connection with clothing 
companies holding large defense contracts. 

Although protesting our findings as an 
error, Mr. Ross soon quit while under con- 
gressional investigation. That investigation 
continues. Méanwhile Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell has blasted the contracts as 
repugnant to public policy. 

A MESS EXPOSED 


Another congressional investigation with a 
local flavor is that involving the corruption- 
ridden teamsters union. 

Long before this scandal broke upon the 
national scene, stories and editorials in the 
Tennessean had exposed domination of the 
Nashville local by ex-convicts and had re- 
ported the indifference of Dave Beck and 
Jimmy Hoffa to the conditions here. 

Now the Tennessean’s accounts of what has 
gone on within the deep, dark, inner sanc- 
tum of the local here are in the hands of the 
Senate investigating committee and Senator 
McCLELLAN has referred to a possible probe 
of conditions in Nashville. 

Regardless of what the Senators do, this 
newspaper will continue its own probing, and 
will continue to give its support to courageous 
and law-abiding teamsters fighting to clean 
up the mess that has sickened them no less 
than it has the general public and the vast 
majority of all union members. 


IN DEFENSE OF TVA 


Before leaving the national scene in this 
account, we would call attention to the fight 
we have waged longest there—the cam- 
paign in behalf of TVA. 

Although the TVA is now almost 25 years 
old, its enemies have never relented in their 
attacks upon it and today—with encourage- 
ment from the White House—feel nearer 
than ever to their cherished dream of wreck- 
ing it. Because we know their vicious 
propaganda to be false and their pressure on 
Congress to be selfishly motivated, we con- 
tinue to crusade for this great democratic 
institution which has benefited the entire 
Nation, 
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Among Tennessee issues during the Past 
year, none has been more important or mor, 
sensitive than that of school segregation a), q 
racial relations. Ki 


Here, we have fought for sanity. For re. 


spect for law and human rights. 


We exposed John Kasper for what he j, 
A rabble-rousing racist who called upon th. 
people of Clinton and the whole South t 
shed blood rather than accept the decree oy 
the Supreme Court, he was shown to be an 
apostle of the mad Fascist poet, Ezra Poung 
And contrary to his newfound hatred o 
other races, he was shown to have been 
their intimate associate for years in New 
York. 

In finding the path of reason, Tennessee 
and the South deserve better leadership than 
Kasper and his kind offer. It is our aim 
not only to encourage that better leadership 
in others but to try to provide it ourselves, - 

FLIGHT FROM TENNESSEE 


No less important to Tennessee's future js 
industrial progress. When the Chicago 
Tribune recently complained that Southern 
“hillbillies” were besmirching the fair name 
of its general “skid row,” we sent a reporter 
there to cover the same ground. He found 
there was some justification for what the 
Tribune reported, though it had been twisteg 
beyond recognition. 

That, however, did not matter so much as 
the discovery that. Chicago is attracting 
thousands of Tennesseans every year for the 
simple reason that there are no jobs for 
them at home. It is our.hope that our con- 
tinuing series of stories and editorials wil) 
awaken Tennessee to the losses it is sustain. 
ing this way and speed the concerted action 
needed if we are to keep our most valuable 
resource—our people—at home. 

TOWARD ONE GOVERNMENT 


Locally, the issue that transcends al! others 
at the moment is the dramatic effort to 
unify our community under a single metro- 
politan government. 

After years of urging fewer instead of more 
governmental units as the answer to our 
metropolitan problems, we have shared with 
others the gratification over progress achieved 
in recent months. Today, our community 
is within sight of one of the greatest urban 
advances in the history of American munici- 
pal government. 

The fight is not going to be easy from 
here on in, but, for our part, we are in it 
to stay. 

AND STILL OTHER CAUSES 


And the same is true in respect to other 
causes in which we have been active: 

The polio vaccination drive. 

The struggle against politicians who would 
deny the people their right to know about 
how their own government is run. 

The fight for more local support of edu- 
cation in Tennessee and for more equitable 
sharing of State school funds. 

The campaign against highway-traffic 
deaths, which decreased 16 percent last year 
under a dynamic néw safety commissioner 
who replaced a misfit whose ouster we had 
long urged. 

The battle against the outdated and un- 
workable personalty tax. 

There are other causes that have occupied 
our attention in the last year. And there 
are still others, we know, that will emerge 
during the next year, though now uniore- 
seen. 

From all of these come the crusades of 
one newspaper which through success and 
failure tries, in its own corner, to prove 
worthy of its role as the public conscience. 

In this spirit, we present this report of 
accountability to those we would serve—our 
readers. 
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National Association of Home Builders 
ses Veterans’ Provisions of Hous- 


ing Bill, H. R. 6659 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 11, 1957, I received a letter from 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers expressing opposition to the pro- 
yisions of H. R. 6659 affecting veterans. 
specifically, the National Association of 
Home Builders has expressed opposition 
to the use of the reserves of the national 
service life insurance funds for the pur- 
chase of FHA veterans’ preference loans, 
The National Association of Home Build- 
ers has also expressed concern regarding 
the section préposing to control dis- 
counts. In lieu of a veterans’ preference 
program in Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the National Association of Home 
Builders urges a liberalized FHA pro- 
gram which will provide an opportunity 
for the purchase of a home to veterans 
and nonveterans alike. 

The letter of the National Association 
of Home Builders dated April 11, 1957, 
follows: 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
The Honorable OuiIn E, TEaGueE, 
Chairman, House Veterans Affairs 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: This is in response to 
your request for our views on H. R. 6659. 

As I advised the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in my testimony, we believe there 
should be a singlé downpayment system 
in thé FHA for veterans and nonveterans 
alike. As the legislation authorizing 
guaranty of loans for World War II veterans 
comes to an end, it is, in our opinion, vitally 
important that a mortgage financing device 
be provided which would remove the dis- 
tinction between veterans and nonveterans 
and provide to all an opportunity to acquire 
a home on practicable terms. 

We strongly believe and urge that the re- 
quired FHA downpayments should be re- 
duced adoption of a loan-to-value 
schedule of 98 percent of the first $10,000 
of value; plus 92 percent of the next $5,000; 
plus 75 percent of the excess with a max- 
imum of $25,000. Since the GI 
interest rate has not been adjusted so that 
the VA loan guaranty program can again 
become effective, then it seems to us that 
Prompt action in this direction is. of even 
greater importance, 

H. R. 6659 recognizes the desirability of 
lowering PHA downpayments but does so ef- 
fectively only for veterans for whom its 
downpayment schedule approximates that 
we have for general use. We dis- 
agree with the proposal for preferential 
treatment for veterans as part of the revision 
of the FHA downpayment requirements. 
An overall amendment to the FHA part of 
our suggested schedule 
would remove all reason for introduction of 
wae new program designed especially for 


We believe that use of the established 
FNMA special assistance function is far pref- 
erable than resort to the reserve of the na- 
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tional service life insurancé fund. Whether 
FNMA special assistance or NSLI reserves are 
used, the Treasury would have to sell bonds 
to raise the required funds and at rates above 
those presently carried by NSLI bonds. If 
the purpose of suggesting use of NSLI funds 
for mortgages is to obtain for the fund the 
higher rate of interest on mortgages, we sug- 
gest this can be better accomplished by issu- 
ing new bonds at today’s higher rates. 

On discounts, we cannot agree that they 
should be controlled because we do not be- 
lieve there is any feasibie way to control 


- them. The Housing Subcommittee last year 


recognized that discounts in some degree are 
unavoidable. The proposal to require FHA 
and VA to prescribe limits will have the effect 
only (1) of placing impossible administrative 
burdens on these agencies, and (2) making 
adherence to the strict letter of regulations 
and the law extremely difficult for the aver- 
age builder and lender conscientiously try- 
ing to use these financing systems. 
Sincerely, : 
Geo. S. GooprYEar, President. 





Symbol of Resistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ OF 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by my good friend, Mr. Elmer A. 
Rogers, a sincere patriot and veteran, 
with whom I served in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve: 

SYMBOL OF RESISTANCE 


What is more appropriate than to adopt 
@ symbol for loyalty day, on this, its 10th 
anniversary? 

We looked back through history and found 
that the American colonists widely used the 
rattlesnake symbol with appropriate slogans, 
in various forms and designs, as a warning 
to tyrants. 

A flag with the rattlesnake theme, was the 
standard of the South Carolina navy. One 
of its variants was the emblem of the Cul- 
pepper minutemen of Virginia; and still an- 
other, the coiled rattlesnake superimposed 
on a plain yellow field, bearing at its base 
the words, “Don’t Tread on Me,” was known 
as the Gadsden flag, and was presented by 
Col. Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina 
to the Continental Congress on February 8, 
1776, as a protest against Lord North’s treat- 
ment of the colonists. 

It was designated as the flag of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and was flown by Commodore Esek 
Hopkins on the flagship Alfred, on its expe- 
dition to the Bahamas in 1776. 

One writer of the time quaintly stated 
that as the rattlesmake’s eye exceeded in 
brightness that of any other animal, and 
she had no eyelids, ghe might therefore be 
esteemed a symbol of vigilance; that inas- 
much as she never began an attack, nor, 
when once engaged, ever surrendered, she 
was therefore an emblem of magnanimity and 
true courage. 

Probably the deadly bite of the rattler, 
however, which was foremost in the minds 
of its designers, and the threatening slogan, 
“Don’t Tread on Me,” added further signifi- 
cance to the design. 

This is an opportune time to revive the 
rattlesnake flag as— 

A symbol: 
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A symbol of resistance against commu- 
nism and all isms repugnant to our form of 
government; 

A symbol of resistance against tyranny, 
autocracy and oppression; 

A symbol of resistance against being 
pushed around, here and everywhere. 

On this occasion, it gives me great pleasure 
to present to you, a miniature of the rattle- 
snake flag—it is an American heritage—do 
display it prominently. 

ELMER A. ROGERS. 

Loyalty parade breakfast, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Savoy Plaza, April 27, 1957. 





First United States Jet Engine Developed 
in Lynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald on May 5, 1957: 

Frrst UNitTep STaTes JET ENGINE DEVELOPED 

IN LYNN—HIGH ALTITUDE FLIGHT BEGUN BY 

GE ALso 


Today, aviation is among the biggest and 
most dynamic segments of the New England 
economy. At least, there are substantial in- 
dications that this is the case. But the mere 
fact that no one can prove or disapprove this 
statement indicates that New Englanders 
have not identified and promoted their vital 
contributions to the Nation’s top employer. 

Nearby Lynn, Mass., which only last year 
adopted the slogan “Lynn—Birthplace of 
America’s jet age” offers a good example of 
this tendency. Lynn has turned to aviation 
so quietly that its importance as an aviation 
center is not generally known. 

It was in 1918—just 15 years after the 
Wright brothers’ first flight—that a group 
of General Electric engineers from Lynn took 
the world’s first supercharger to the top of 
Pikes Peak in Colorado where it was success- 
fully tested. And so a new era in aviation 
was born in Lynn as this device, which makes 
possible high altitude flight in piston en- 
gine aircraft, became a reality. 

Then, 16 years ago, Lynn actually became 
the birthplace of America’s jet age when, 
in a secret corner of the River Works, Amer- 
ica’s first jet engine was developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. These two historic aviation 
events, both of which took place in what 
was once the shoe center of the Nation, sym- 
bolizes New England’s plight in the air age. 

Because New England aviation products 
leave the area on flatcars rather than. run- 
ways, there is a lack of identification with 
the aircraft industry. 

Today, statistics which describe the avia- 
tion industry in New England are surprising 
in their magnitude. For example, aviation 
employs over 75,000 people in New England. 
This compares to 20,000 just 5 years ago. In 
addition, the total number of New England 
firms producing aircraft parts and products 
is over 2,600. This is one-eighth of the na- 
tional total in an area only one-twentieth of 
the country. 

Many companies which are making im- 
portant aviation contributions suffer from a 
similar lack of identification with the indus- 
try. General Electric is a typical example 
having developed both the turbo super- 
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charger and the American jet engine. GE is 
not generally identified with the aircraft in- 
dustry in New England, and yet over half of 
the 20,000 employees on its Lynn and Everett 
payroll earn their living from aviation. 

GE’s aircraft accessory turbine depart- 
ment, which is headquartered in Lynn, is 
a case in point. This department developed 
and now produces the revolutionary pneu- 
matic equipment which supplies all electric 
and hydraulic power for the Boeing B-52 
bomber. With over 2,600 employees and 
more than 500,000 square feet of floorspace, 
this department is nearing completion of the 
modernization of its facility, now evaluated 
at over $10 million in the historic River 
Works—once an important lighting and 
motor center. 

The extremely high technical content of 
this department’s product line, which also 
includes starters, fuel pumps, rocket and 
missile accessories {in addition to turbo- 
superchargers) makes New England an ideal 
locale for this business. But because these 
products leave the area by rail, and because 
they lack the glamor of the airframes 
themselves, the River Works operation is 
not identified with the aviation industry. 

Aviation is a big business which is grow- 
ing fast in New England, but it has devel- 
eped so quietly that many have not no- 
ticed its size or its importance to the local 
economy. But New England’s contribution 
to aviation demands a kind of ingenuity 
that is characteristic of the region as Yankee 
skills turn to the sky. 


Advice on the Matter of Budget Cutting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from a constituent whose 
judgment I value very highly, John 
Knecht, of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mr. Knecht has had many years of 
business experience, is a very successful 
businessman himself, and his concise 
manner in which he reviews the problem 
of taxes and spending is worth the time 
of every Member to read. His letter 
reads as follows: 

I want to give you my advice on the matter 
of budget-cutting, which, as I see it, is a 
hot issue in Washington today. I thought 
a few opinions from the people you represent 
might help. 

First of all, it seems to me, we have about 
reached our limit in taxation and also of 
any ways to tax anything more that can 
bring any additional revenue. It is my opin- 
ion that there is one place in particular that 
I am interested in. First, that is, we are 
forming too many new agencies that require 
additional expense in maintaining health 
problems, etc., making all kinds of records 
of things that are not necessary. At the 
same time they are interfering with business 
and nearly every avenue that you can think 
of, and every turn is built on an expensive 
basis and they are retiring programs in any 
ordinary manner. If we continue adding 
various agencies of all types to our ceuntry 
from Washington instead of the States, we 
are going to wind up with no free country. 

I think the people of a State or a com- 
munity should work out their own salvation, 
except in a few larger things that are im- 
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possible for the community to advance. 
When I go to any function in our city, we are 
always surrounded with a lot of Government 
employees that have been working up 
through Washington and then some of them 
on through the State. In other words, to 
make it simple, we are just getting too much 
regimentation to be good for the country. 
If we continue to use every tax dollar that 
we can find in any place, what will we do if 
we run into a few emergencies that have to 
be done in case of war or a severe depression? 

I wish to say the State of South Dakota, 
in my opinion, has been handled more effi- 
ciently than any State in the Union, con- 
sidering our population and income of any 
State in the Union. This should give you 
fellows quite an opportunity to point out a 
few things of economy which have been done 
in our own State and working out success- 
fully in the end. 

I am also trying to tell you that the people 
of this country are thinking in the same 
terms. They may not write you, but I meet 
a good many people and everyone’s sentiment 
practically to the last man, only the Gov- 
ernment employees exempt, agree with this 
idea that we must do something to reduce 
our budget and reduce our expenses. None 
of these people, as well as myself, are inter- 
ested not so much in the immediate reduc- 
tion of taxes, but to curtail the spending and 
build a little reserve for emergencies that 
may arise later on. 


Bureau of the Budget Opposes Veterans’ 
Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 6659, the proposed Housing Act of 
1957, was drafted by the Banking and 
Currency Committee after that commit- 
tee had held general hearings on housing 
problems. Hearings have not been held 
specifically on H. R. 6659. Since H. R. 
6659 contains a number of provisions re- 
lating to veterans’ housing, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, I requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and other interested 
agencies and groups to comment on the 
specific provisions of H. R. 6659. In a 
letter dated April 17, 1957, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of H. R. 6659 would not 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. Specific objections have been 
raised to the proposed veterans’ prefer- 
ence section under FHA and the proposal 
to use a portion of the national service 
life insurance trust fund for the purchase 
of FHA veterans’ preference home mort- 
gages. ; 

The letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget dated April 17, 1957, follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAv OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Hon. Orn D. Teacve, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is In response 
to your letter of April 9, 1957, requesting the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget on certain 
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provisions of H. R. 6659, “To exteng », 

amend laws relating to the provision oa 
improvement of housing, to improve on 
availability of mortgage credit, and for o;),,. 
purposes,” insofar as the bill relates to .... 
erans’ housing benefits. 

Section 103 (c) of this bill woutd estap) sh 
a veterans’ preference system within the FHA 
mortgage insurance program. Downpayment 
requirements for veterans would be eq.) «. 
half of the requirements for other home py;. 
chasers and the insurance premium (¢,;. 
rently one-half of 1 percent) would be 
waived. Insurance claims on veterans’ de- 
faulted loans would be paid from a revolying 
fund maintained by appropriations ang op- 
erating income. World War II veterans: 
preference entitlement would extend beyong 
the July 25, 1958, termination date according 
to the length of the veteran's service, but no; 
more than 4 years. ; 

By July 25, 1958, the World War 11 joan. 
guaranty program will have been in effect 
for 12 years... Since loan benefits beyond that 
date could have no important relation to the 
program’s basic purpose of helping veterans 
readjust to civilian life, the Bureau of the 
Budget believes that the extension contem. 
Plated in H. R. 6659 is not warranted. The 
objective of the administration is rather to 
maintain an effective benefit program during 
the remainder of the designated readjust. 
ment period. 

As you know, the current effectiveness of 
the Veterans’ Administration loan-guaranty 
program is being seriously impaired by a 
scarcity of private mortgage funds at 41, 

t interest. Heavy competition for 
funds throughout the economy has resulted 
in generally higher rates of interest, while 
the rate on veterans’ guaranteed loans is held 
at 4% percent by law. To restore veterans to 
a better competitive position in the mort- 
gage market, the President has recommended 
that the maximum interest on guaranteed 
loans be increased to 5 percent. 

Section 103 (c) of H. R. 6659 is apparently 
intended tm part as a substitute for the 
action proposed by the President. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget does not believe that the 
substitute would be of greater immediate 
benefit to veterans. The interest rate would 
be 5 percent in either case. While special 
downpayment requirements would apply to 
veterans under the proposed bill, the re- 
quirements under the current Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are even more liberal. 
Veterans would receiye no new benefit from 
the proposed waiver of insurance premiums 
since the Veterans’ Administration currently 
makes no charge for its guaranty. 

While section 103 (c) does not afford vet- 
erans any immediate advantages which 
would not result at least equally from 


vet. 


istration guaranteed loans, the sa 
would involve serious disadvantages to the 
Government. It would not merely alter the 
existing veterans’ housing benefit but would 
establish an entirely new program which 
would be administered simultaneously with 
the continuing Veterans’ Administration 
program. Furthermore, by exempting ve'- 
erans from payment of regular FHA insur- 
ance ums, the bill would establish 4 
precedent which could, by later extensions, 
gradually undermine the insurance system. 
In addition, the new veterans’ benefit would 
be set up as an integral part of a perma- 
nent housing program and would accord- 
ingly intensify existing pressures for indefi- 
nite continuation of the veterans’ benefit 
without regard to its basic readjustment 
purpose. This aspect of section 103 (c) '}s 
especially serious, since the same section 
would initiate the extension gs by con- 
tinuing World War II entitlement up ‘ 4 
years beyond the established readjustment 
period. 


In the earlier years of thé World War Il 
loan-guaranty program, a strong case Ws 
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made by several commissions for adminis- 
ve merger of the Veterans’ Administra- 
n and PHA in order to promote 
pe ter efficiency and more effective coor- 
qination Of activities affecting Government 
using policy. At this date, little, if any, 
how‘main would result for the World War 
x However, the proposal may be 
worth serious consideration for the Korean 
ct veterans’ program which continues 
until 1965, but even in this case consolida- 
tion should not be used as a device for 
ynwarranted extension of veterans’ benefits. 
To increase the availability of FHA insur- 
ance benefits to prospective home buyers, 
poth veterans and nonveterans, the Presi- 
dent has recommended permanent author- 
ity to li FHA loan terms. It is be- 
lieved that this comprehensive approach will 


pest serve the future needs of home pur- ~ 


chasers, the housing industry, and the na- 
tional economy in general. 

Section 205 of the bill would provide for 
investment of $1 billion of national service 
life insurance trust fund reserves in mort- 

insured by the FHA under the vet- 
erans’ preference system. This provision 
would have the same basic effect as an equiv- 
alent expansion of the veterans’ direct loan 
program. That am currently operates 
on a revolving fund basis with money bor- 
rowed from Treasury. 

The ultimate source of loan funds would 
be the same under section 205 as under the 
present direct loan program. If trust fund 
reserves were withdrawn from their normal 
investment in Government securities, the 
Treasury would have to replace them by 
borrowing from the public. Thus, the eco- 
nomic effect and the impact on the Treas- 
ury’s debt management problem would be 
substantially the same as if the mohey for 
loans came from the budget accounts, as it 
now does. The bill would merely require 
much more complex administrative proce- 
dures to obtain money from the Treasury. 
However, the volume of such funds and the 
related Treasury borrowing from the public 
would be multiplied. In addition, use of 
Federal credit resources on the proposed 
large scale for purchase of veterans’ mort- 
gages would involve the Government in heavy 
competition with the private money market. 

Enactment of section 205 also would serve 
as a precedent for the similar use of other 
large trust f such as the Railroad Re- 
tirement trust fund, the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund, and the civil 
service retirement trust fund. The moneys 
in these trust funds are by law set aside for 
special purposes, and the Government has 4& 
heavy responsibility as trustee. Questions 
have been raised in the past about the han- 
dling of these funds even while they are in- 
vested in Treasury securities. The proposed 
use of trust fund reserves for housing loans 
to veterans would undoubtedly reopen dis- 
cussion of this kind and tend to impair 
public confidence in the integrity of the fund. 

The provisions of section 205 should also 
be considered in relation to the requirements 
of our national economy. The Government’s 
contribution toward preserving a sound and 
stable economy must be made mainly 
through its fiscal and credit policies. As you 
no doubt know, there are many new pro- 
grams which the Government is under heavy 
pressure to undertake and which must be 
reconciled with the Goverhment’s budgetary 
and fiscal policies. The budget for 1958 post- 
pones various construction programs until a 
later date in order to avoid increasing com- 
petition for labor, materials, and equipment. 
In view of the economic situation 
and the situation in particular, it 


is of utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment not undertake programs from either 
the budget or the trust accounts which in- 
volve further credit expansion unless they 
are cléarly necessary. 
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In view of the above considerations and 
other undesirable features of the bill which 
are not related solely to veterans, enact- 
ment of H. R. 6659, in its present form, would 
not be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, Director. 





Ready for Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on the progress made by the Business 
and Defense Services Administration in 
3 years since its initiation, which ap- 
peared in the May 6, 1957, issue of Steel, 
the metalworking weekly. 

The article follows: 

READY FOR DISASTER?—-MoORE COMPANIES ARE 
MAKING PLANS FOR EMERGENCIES—HERE, 38 
Top ExrecuTives TELL You How To GEtT 
STARTED—PERSONNEL REPLACEMENTS, REC- 
ORD PROTECTION ARE Basic 
Has a flood ever cut off your plant from 

its suppliers? Are you in an earthquake 

area? Has your source of power ever been 
shut off? Have you ever had a major 
fire? 

What would you do if your plant, a cus- 
tomer’s or a supplier’s, were partially de- 
stroyed by enemy attack? 

Pull report: In February, 38 top executives 
met in Washington to exchange ideas on 
how to continue production in the event of 
an enemy attack. Their conclusions are 
relevant to any disaster (accidental or man- 
made) which might strike your plant. 

The full report is available from Commerce 
Department field offices. It represents the 
results of the industrial defense program 
initiated 3 years ago by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 

Problems: Here are the areas you should 
consider if your plant (or company) is to 
be ready for any emergency: 1. Who's respon- 
sible for your planning? 2. Is your plan in 
writing? 3. How are you storing vital rec- 
ords? 4. Who takes over if key management 
personnel are not available? 5: Do you have 
an alternate company headquarters? 6. Can 
you quickly assess any damage? 7. Are 
emergency finances available? 8. How are 
your facilities protected? 9. Are they dis- 
persed? 10. Are they underground? 

Progress: H. B. McCoy, BDSA Administra- 
tor, believes much progress has been made. 
Large corporations in particular have been 
doing a good job. BDSA would like some 
of their thinking to filter down to smaller 
manufacturers. 

Conference participants included: Alumi- 
num Company of America, American Machine 


& Foundry Co., Boeing Airplane Co., Chrysler - 


Corp., Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Ford 
Motor Co., General Electric Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Koppers Co., Inc., Muel- 
ler Brass Co., Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Sperry Rand Corp., 
Stromberg-Carisqn Co., Thompson Products, 
Inc., Timken Roller Bearing Co., United 
States Steel Corp., Western Electric Co., and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Responsibility: Most of those firms have 
committees to coordinate emergency plan- 
ning. Ina typical setup, the production vice 
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president is chairman. Department repre- 
sentatives report on their planning to an 
industrial defense coordinator. Multiplant 
corporations have members from each plant 
on such a committee. 

Implementation: The plan must be in writ- 
ing to provide a basis for periodic checks on 
progress. Warning: Avoid the tendency to 
sit back and relax once the plan is on 
paper. You may fail to implement it 
properly. 

With the plan comes the safe storage of 
company records. United States Steel 
Corp.’s mine X is one answer. Other firms 
are,using commercial bombproof shelters in 
nontarget areas. 

Replacements: “When the captain is killed, 
the lieutenant steps in; when the fieutenant 
is killed, the sergeant * * *.” Sixteen of 
the companies represented at the confer- 
ence have set up replacement schedules for 
management personnel; some lines of suc- 
cession extend through lower echelons to 
supervisory personnel. 

Several of the firms are tying their man- 
agement development programs to schemes 
for succession tn an emergency. The lists 
are confidential and subject to review at 
least once a year. One firm has placed copies 
of its list in 4 widely scattered sections 
of the country; all top executives have been 
advised where they are, although only the 
chairman, the president and 1 vice presi- 
dent Know its content. 

Ten companies have established alternate 
headquarters. Some are locating them near 
record storage centers. One firm: picked its 
president’s home because it’s in a nontarget 
area. 

Damage? You can set up a center into 
which damage assessment can be done with 
electronic computer data. You might want 
to locate a company plane in a safe area to 
be used only in an emergency for aerial re- 
connaissance. People living near your plant 
might be asked-to report to you on damage 
if your headquarters is in another city. 

You may need to set up technical teams to 
survey damage on a moment’s notice. 

You and your employees need money, too. 
One firm has 16 reporting centers for em- 
ployees. They are supplied with $25 and 
$100 checks. For its corporate needs, secu- 
rities are ready in secret nontarget vaults. 

Protection: The rehearsal of shutdown 
procedures is fundamental to plant protec- 
tion. Some firms have built shelter stations 
for personnel near the plant. 

Most of the firms at the conference are 
using dispersion of new plant facilities as a 
tool. The economics of plant dispersion is a 
subject in itself, say these experts, but the 
chance of locating in a target area is con- 
sidered when expansion plans are made. 





What It Means To Be an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine has sent me a somewhat un- 
usual and, I think, valuable and timely 
statement of what it means to be an 
American. The statement is_ short, 
clear, and positive and will, I think, 
strike a responsive cord in many Mem- 
bers of the House. I am glad to present 
it in the REcorpD: 
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Wuat It Means To BE AN AMERICAN 


I do not choose to be a common man. 

It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. 

I seek opportunity—not security. 

I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled 
and dulled by having the state look after me. 

I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build; to fail and to succeed. 

I refuse to barter incentive for dole. 

I prefer the challenges of life to the guar- 
anteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. 

I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. 

I will mever cower before any master nor 
bend to any threat. 

It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, and 
unafraid, to think and act for myself, enjoy 
the benefit of my creation and to face the 
world boldly and say, “This I have done.” 


All this is what it means to be an Ameri- 
can, 








Thomas E. Murray 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker; under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the May 2 issue of the New 
York Journal-American. The same edi- 
torial was also carried by the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

This editorial from a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper indicates the concern 
which many people have regarding the 
reappointment of Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray. 

The concept of the commission-type 
of administration for quasijudicial, 
quasilegislative agencies of Government 
can only remain valuable as long as men 
of strong and independent viewpoints 
are appointed to these important posts. 
The value of a commission is found in 
the fearless proposals and independent 
judgments finally being welded into a 
policy by majority decision. When this 
contribution of ideas and judgments 
from men of different backgrounds of 
education, experience, and wisdom be- 
comes a nullity because of timidity, in- 
difference, or fear of nonconformity to a 
dominant member of a commission, then 
indeed do we see the subversion of the 
original concept of multimember admin- 
istrative method. 

Congress in its wisdom has legislated a 
five-man Commission to direct the policy 
of the most important agency of Gov- 
ernment to be formed in the past 100 
years, the Atomic Energy Commission. 
During the past 5 years this Commission 
has gradually been destroyed by the res- 
ignation of capable men, the long-time . 
sickness of one of its members and the 
failure of the President to fill vacancies 
with strong men and his failure to re- 
appoint men with outstanding records 
such as we see in the case of Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray. 

Eleven members of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have publicly 
announced their confidence and appre- 
ciation of the great contribution of Com- 
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missioner Murray during the 7 years he 
has served as a Commissioner. ‘These 
11 members have not always agreed with 
Mr. Murray but they know of his great 
devotion and great contributions to the 
success of the atomic energy program. 
Because they believe that the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Murray is most important to 
the national interest, they have recom- 
mended to President Eisenhower by let- 
ter that he be reappointed. It is to be 
hoped that the President will weigh care- 
fully the vital issues which are involved 
in this matter. Certainly the members 
of the joint committee will be greatly 
concerned with the decision. 

THomas E. Murray 


The Atomic Energy Commission is a su- 
premely important agency. This being so, 
its members should be men of the highest 
integrity, intellectual courage, and special- 
ized knowledge to direct this Nation’s nu- 
clear development both for security in war 
and its uses in peace. 

In our opinion Thomas E. Murray fulfills 
all these conditions. 

Nor are we alone in that belief. 

A letter has just been made public urg- 
ing President Eisenhower to reappoint Com- 
missioner Murray, whose term expires June 
30. The letter was signed by all 10 Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee and 1 Republican, 
Representative James P. PATTERSON, of Con- 
necticut. We think it reflects the views of 
many Americans. 

There is a growing feeling in. Washington 
that Commissioner Murray will not be re- 
appointed. ‘The reasons for that opinion 
seem to be that he is a Democrat, that he 
is a holdover from the Truman administra- 
tion, that he has become known as a dis- 
senter and sometimes has opposed the poli- 
cies of the present administration. 

None of these reasons is valid. 

As the letter signed by the Atomic Energy 
committeemen points out, Mr. Murray has 
never permitted political considerations to 
get in the way of the common good of the 
United States. 

His dissenting has always been in the di- 
rection of what he believes the common good 
to be. ° 

In this connection we offer an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 18, 
this year. Mr. Murray was credited by Rep- 
resentatives JoHN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Cuet Ho.irietp, of Califor- 
nia, as having been largely responsible for 
the developmient of the small A-weapons 
program, to which majority opinion was at 
first skeptical or indifferent. : ; 

We have not always been in agreement 
with Mr. Murray’s views, nor have the Con- 
gressmen who support his reappointment. 
But we would like to ask: Is it not in the in- 
terest of the common good to have on the 
Atomic Energy Commission a man of his 
experience, brilliance, and honesty? Is not 
dissent by such a man often of more value 
than acquiescence? 

It is our hope the prevailing feeling in 
Washington is wrong. It is our hope the 
President will reappoint Mr. Murray. 





Are Jews Sympathetic to Communism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article, Are Jews Sympathetic to 
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Communism? written by Rabbi J 
Merritt, executive director of the Lo, 
Angeles Chapter of the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc. , 
submitted by request for insertion in '{),. 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 4 
Are Jews SYMPATHETIC TO ComMunisy? 


With montonous frequency I am askeg 
“Why are so many men and women born 
in the Jewish fold active in and sympathetic 
to the Communist cause?” The question 
stems from the parade of witnesses cajieq 
before the cOmmittee investigating inijtra. 
tion in the Government, €ducation, enter. 
tainment, communications, labor—jn brief 
in almost every phase of American life and 
activity. The public has taken note of the 
published names of a preponderant number 
of these witnesses—names that plainly sug- 
gest a Jewish origin. That has led io ths 
question posed. 

It is a natural question and deserves ay 
answer. But before the question can he 
answered intelligently it will not be going 
far afield to inquire into the causes tha; 
made for the rise of communism to strength 
and influence and the causes, too, that have 
contributed to its decline. 

Communism stood at the peak of its pop. 
ularity in the United States and counted its 
most numerous membership and generous 
financial support in the years that imme- 
diately followed the economic breakdown of 
1929 and the simultaneous rise of Hitler to 
power. In the years of misery, privatioy 
hopelessness, and distress that bore down go 
heavily on the lives of millions in America, 
communism seemed to stand out like a 
beacon in a world growing progressively 
darker. Thousands succumbed to the Com- 
munist propaganda that the cycle of boon 
and bust was implicit in the system of free 
enterprise to which the Western world was 
wedded and the Communist indictment that 
capitalism was bankrupt. Millions were 
ready to.listen to the advocates of a system 
that brashly offered relief from unimagin- 
able distress and proclaimed that it had the 
key to enonomic stability. 

Communism made the most of that pas- 
sionate, almost agonized yearning for relief. 
I remember well the eagerness with which 
people listened to the Communist claim that 
in the collective farm the problem of the 
tiller of the soil was solved and that in a 
controlled economy and the state-owned in- 
dustry, communism had abolished the 
haunting dread of unemployment. Thou- 
sands of sensitive souls and bewildered vi- 
sionaries were completely taken in and be- 
came members of the Communist Party. 
Among these thousands were a considerable 


number of men and women born in the 
Jewish fold. 

Rarely in modern times have so many 
men and women been convinced that greed 


and selfishness were the villains that were 
blocking the path of human progress and 
that the greatest meed of our day was 4 
new order that would exorcise these evils 
from which society was suffering. They 
believed that a new order releasing human 
energies, would purge society of its ills and 
bring civilization to full flower. Commu- 
nism claimed that it had the plan and held 
the key to that goldren future in the class- 
less society that was a realization of the 
dream of brotherhood. Thousands of starry- 
eyed sentimentalists flocked to the party and 
gave it moral and financial support. A 1ib- 
eral number of men and women born in 
the Jewish fold were among them. 

This, too, was the period when Hitler and 
nazism had come to power and imposed their 
will on the German people, reduced to pov- 
erty and privation by allied intransigence 
and uncontrolled inflation. While a shocked 
and nerveless world looked on Hitler pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that the doom he had 
publicly proclaimed for liberals as well as 
Jews was not an empty threat. The (uy 
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the storm troopers was unleashed. The 
ma of the victims of Hitler’s savage and 


inhuman cruelties rose to Heaven as Hitler 
ed methodically to carry out his 
threat to exterminate Jews wherever he 
ed control. A shocked world spent its 
indignation in feeble protests that the 
Nazis studiously ignored. 

communism was the only disciplined force 
in the world that stood up to Hitler and 
declared open war to the end on nazism. 

usands of liberals and Jews in the West- 
ern World found that challenge and re- 
sistance good, became members of the party 
and gave it moral and financial support. 
and it would have been strange indeed if 
with the spectre of annihilation confront- 

them Jews had not joined the party in 
large numbers and put themselves whole- 
peartedly at its service. 

These are the reasons that in a few short 
years prought communism out of the 
shadows into the sunlight, swelled its ranks 
to 100,000 members, with approximately 2 
million fellow travelers willing to do the 
party's bidding and won for it an unnum- 
pered host of sympathizers in the United 
tates. 
va circumstances brought communism in 
the United States to prestige and power, so 
circumstances have played an important 

in depleting its membership and re- 
ducing its influence. First came the Hitler- 
Stalin pact that sparked the Second World 
War and exposed the shame of the Com- 
munist vow that it was committed to fight 
Hitler and nazism toe the death. Thousands 
of liberals and Jews shocked at this change 
of line and disillusioned by this cynical 
alliance deserted the party, resentful at the 
deceit that had been practiced on them. 

Then came the revelation that the para- 
dise of the proletariat was a fraud. A ruth- 
Jess dictator decreed the death of more 
than 6 million peasants who resisted the 
policy of collective farms and withheld their 
harvest quotas from the Communist masters. 
The urban toiler began to resent the gulf 
that stretched between the luxurious life 
of the ruling clique and the sweating masses. 
And the factory worker found himself de- 
nied every right that workers had fought 
and suifered to win in the Western World. 
Thousands who had flocked to the stand- 
ards of communism in the delusion that 
communism had forged the key to a pro- 
letarian paradise could not stomach this 
revelation and defected. And along the de- 
fectors was the standard quota of men and 
women born in the Jewish fold. 

There are always a goodly number of 
amateurs who rush to associate themselves 
with the new, novel and ballyhooed move- 
ment, persuaded that it represents the wave 
of the future. But amateurs learn by ex- 
perience. When it became generally known 
that communism was not a panacea for so- 
cial and economic ills, that its advocacy of 
peace was blatantly insincere, that to gain 
its evil ends, it not merely condoned but 
counseled deceit, cruelty, the breaking of 
every solemn covenant and contempt for 
every ethical principle and that it was noth- 
ing more or less than~a criminal conspiracy 
directed to world conquest, the amateurs de- 
fected by the thousand, among them the 
standard number of Jews. 

Today, according to the latest listing of 
the FBI, the roster of devoted, dedicated 
hard-core Communists in the United States 
has shrunk to a little more than 23,000 mem- 
bers. And if the tabulation of the FBI is 
correct, that for every dedicated and de- 
voted Communist there are 10 fellow- 
travelers ready to do the Communist bid- 
ding, there are some 230,000 men and wom- 
en in the United States at the beck and call 
of communism, In the ranks of the loyal, 


devoted, and dedicated Communists are to 
be found the usual quota-of individuals, 
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who are failures and frustrated. And of 
these, too, there are number of men and 
women born in the Jewish fold. 

My point has been to show why Jews were 
drawn in numbers into communism and 
why in numbers they defected. And in the 
greatly diminished number of hard-core and 
dedicated Communists who remain, there 
is a relatively modest quota of men and 
women born in the Jewish fold. There are 
two things characteristic of Jews. In what- 
ever field they enter they are intense, 
articulate, and conspicuous. To the ill- 
concealed disquiet of the rank and _file of 
their coreligionists, these hard-core Commu- 
nists, born in the Jewish fold, are not only 
intense, articulate, conspicuous but have 
demonstrated a talent for leadership that 
makes them stand out like a sore thumb. 
They have given the completely erroneous 
impression that a major number of Jews are 
Communists. As a matter of fact, these 
hard-core Communists, born in the Jewish 
fold, and their fellow-traveling reserves, 
represent less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the 5 million Jews of America. The un- 
swerving loyalty of the vast and overwhelm- 
ing majority of American Jews and their 
steadfast devotion to the American way of 
life is attested by their sacrifices in every 
war in which the United States has been en- 
gaged and the significant contributions they 
have made to a great and prosperous 
America. 

It is a matter of record that followers of 
other faiths have proven equally susceptible 
to the Communist appeal and permitted 
themselves to be used as tools, dupes, and 
innocent collaborators of Communist proj- 
ects and objectives. We have no better ex- 
ample.of the readiness of men and women, 
irrespective of faith, to support causes fav- 
orable to communism, theh the present des- 
perate effort of American Communists to de- 
feat the Internal Security Act of 1950. This 
is one of the most effective laws passed by 
the Congress to cripple the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. This law makes 
it mandatory for the Communist Party in 
the United States and pro-Communist organ- 
izations, too, to register and file annual re- 
ports with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action groups and all Communist- 
front organizations. 

Communism senses in this law a threat to 
its very existence. It is marshalling every 
resource available to defeat it. It is appeal- 
ing as never before to the ultra liberals, the 
starry eyed, and the dupes to join it in the 
effort to void this law. On September 14 
there was filed with the Supreme Court of 
the United States a brief as amici curiae, 
signed by 360 individuals requesting the 
Supreme Court to void the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. This brief was signed by men 
and women representative of the clergy, edu- 
cation, medicine, politics, the arts, social 
service, and business. The great majority of 
the signers could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called Communists or fellow 
travelers. 

As in almost every instance when petitions 
favorable to communism have been drawn 
up, signed, and presented to the powers that 
be, the initiators are Communists and the 
rank and file of the signers are innocent col- 
laborators. An analysis of the signers of this 
brief will show that the number of Jewish 
signers is negligible compared to the signers 
of other faiths. Ninety-four of the signers of 
the brief are men of the cloth. Six are rab- 
bis and 88 are representatives of the sev- 
eral branches of protestantism—Unitarians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, etc. Practically 
the same ratio applies to the doctors, edu~ 
cators, social workers, and the arts repre- 
sented among the signers. It is clear that if 
non-Communist but poorly informed Jews 
have been led to support Communist proj- 
ects and objectives the same is true to an 
equal or even greater extent of non-Jews. 
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T have already given the general reasons 
that, bound up with historic circumstances, 
brought non-Jews and Jews in appreciable 
numbers into communism. But with ex- 
traordinary cleverness communism found 
Jews susceptible to special appeals. If there 
is one dominant passion that has stamped 
itself on Jewish life and tradition, it has 
been the passion for social justice. From 
the days of the prophets Jews have been the 
pathbreakers in the cause of social justice, 
and they have never abated the ardent dream 
of the coming of a time when the practice 
of social justice would banish the ills of 
poverty and privilege and social and eco- 
nomic injustice from the world. 

Here communism was ready with a honeyed 
appeal. “Look,” said the Communist propa- 
gandist, “look about you in the world. Has 
your age-old dream of social justice been 
realized? Has economic and social injus- 
tice been banished? Two thousand years 
have passed, and these ills are still rampant 
in the world. When communism has come 
to power and is dominant in the world, it is 
fundamental to our policy to put your dream 
of social justice into practice.” Jews fell 
for that appeal, and these devoted Commu- 
nists and willing fellow travelers born in the 
Jewish fold refuse to admit the patent fraud 
manifest in the gulf that stretches between 
the privileged few at the top and at the 
bottom the toiler chained to his job and the 
tortured millions condemned to the living 
death of the concentration camps. 

Again, no single group has for so many 
centuries been made the victim of persecu- 
tion and discrimination as the Jew. For 
centuries the Jews of Eastern and Central 
Europe were treated as outcasts and pariahs, 
and even when Jews in the Western World 
were privileged to bask in the sunshine of 
equal political and economic opportunity 
they were still made to feel the smart of 
social and personal discrimination. 


Communism made a clever and moving 
appeal to Jews. It set itself up as the sworn 
foe of every type of discrimination in the 
world—racial, social, color, and religious dis- 
crimination. Jews fell for that pose, too, and 
there are still many who accept the Commu- 
nist ideology and are ranked among the fel- 
low travelers who refuse to admit the patent 
fraud of discrimination practiced against the 
remnants of the Russian bourgeoisie, dis- 
crimination practiced against all who refuse 
to conform to the Communist mold. 

Again the specious claims that commu- 
nism made impressed and won a following 
among Jews. Communists have consist- 
ently claimed that they abolished the pale 
of settlement, that hated ghetto in which 
millions of Jews were crowded and where 
they were subjected to every hampering and 
humiliating restriction, a plight that stirred 
the sympathy of their corelligionists through- 
out the world, to say nothing of the burden 
it put on their generosity. Communism 
made the specious claim that it made all 
these restrictions null and void, that it put 
a summary end to the pogroms of the Black 
Hundreds and that it put the Jew on a par 
with every other Russian citizen. The truth 
is that it was the Duma of the Kerensky 
regime, the democratic regime destroyed by 
Lenin, that issued the decrees liberating the 
Jews of Russia. And there is positive evi- 
-dence that far from rooting out prejudice and 
ill treatment of Jews as communism has 
boasted, communism still tolerates anti- 
Semitism in Soviet Russia and the satel- 
lites. 

In the face of the documented evidence 
proving the fraud in the special appeal 
communism has made to Jews, it becomes 
difficult to explain the loyalty and devotion 
of those men and women born in the Jewish 
fold who still remain faithful’ to the Com- 
munist cause. Is it to be explained by that 
characteristic weakness in human nature 
that when individuals have once been per-, 
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suaded to give themselves unreservedly to 
a cause and to make that cause part and 
parcel of their lives, that even when they 
have been deceived, they find that it is im- 
possible to admit that they have been fooled? 
By a vast majority American Jews have 
refused to be enmeshed in the spider web-of 
communism. By a vast majority American 
Jews are familiar enough with the records 
to know that communism has broken every 
solemn agreement it has made with the 
free world and that it is basically untrust- 
worthy. By a vast majority American Jews 
see the gulf. that stretches between Com- 
munist promise and practice. By a vast ma- 
jority American Jews condemn a cause that 
stands for slavery and atheism. 
The American Jewish League Against 
Communism is the articulate voice of that 
impressive majority. The league insists that 
Jews in communism represent the very 
antithesis of.what the Jewish people have 
stood for from the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. For it may not be forgotten that re- 
ligion as the world knows and values it, 


constitutes the Jew’s supreme gift to hu- 


manity. As interpreters of God and good- 
ness, from Moses to Jesus, we have been 
accorded a significant place in history as 
contributors te the world’s spiritual wealth. 
The league holds that Jews would be rec- 
reant to what is best in their past if they 
did not take their place in the ranks of those 
determined that the ideals of truth, justice, 
mercy, faith, and freedom shall not be sup- 
planted by communism’s cynical concepts of 
falsehood, cruelty, injustice, double-dealing, 
and slavery. 

The league is the articulate voice of the 
overwhelming majority of coreligionists who 
abominate these renegades as the rankest 
ingrates. For the Jews of America are whole- 
heartedly appreciative that here as in no 
other land or time or place do they share 
with fellow citizens the rich blessings of the 
fairest, happiest, most rewarding land un- 
der the sun. 

They are appreciative of the fact that 
America has been for us a house through 
whose open windows has poured the sun- 
shine of opportunity that only the free spirit 
can create—sunshine that some twisted 
Jewish individuals would exchange for the 
murky shadows of the police state. Here 
the human dignity that has added a qual- 
ity of grace to rich achievement, some fuzzy- 
minded creatures in our midst would barter 
away for the deadening slavery of a robot 
regime. Here the full well-rounded service- 
able life that democracy has made possible 
for our people, deluded and misguided crea- 
tures born in our fold would have us change 
for the lock-step existence that marks the 
life behind the Iron Curtain. 

Relatively few as these renegades are 
the league does not ignore them. The 
league has taken the lead in condemning, 
repudiating and rooting them out whenever 
and wherever they-are found. We believe 
that it is our duty to speak out frankly in 
detestation of these creatures at a time when 
not only for our country but for the free 
world there can be only one way for Amer- 
icans. We believe that it is necessary that 
we publicly declare that Jews who speak 
and work for an atheistic and conspiratorial 
foreign power are enemies not only of their 
own people but also of their country. 

And by tradition we are the bearers, too, 
of a heartening message to the free world. 
We are a people old in experience. We have 
been privileged to watch the waxing and 
the waning of many a formidable earthly 
power. Again and again we have witnessed 
power-mad dictatorships go down to destruc- 

“tion because of defiance of the eternal 
principles of right. And now that the free 
world stands at a fateful crossroads on the 
highway of history, we register the conviction 
that the cherished values and ideals of which 
our prophets were the champions will pre- 
vail against the powers of darkness. 
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National Association of Real Estate 
Boards Opposes Veterans’ Provisions 
of Housing Bill, H. R. 6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 6, 1957, I received a letter from 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards opposing the authorization of a 
veterans’ preference program in FHA. 
The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has expressed the fear that an 
FHA veterans’ preference program in 
Federal Housing: Administration would 
not be actuarially and economically 
sound and would distort the fundamen- 
tal purpose of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

The letter dated April 6, 1957, from 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL EstTATEe BOARDS, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1957. 
Re FHA-veterans’ preference program. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of a press release of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
which reflects the. official position of our 
organization with respect to the housing 
bill recently approved by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
that part of the release which expresses 
opposition to the special veterans’ prefer- 
ence program recommended by the House 


influenced in arriving at its decision in op- 
position to the proposed FHA-veterans’ pro- 
gram by the following considerations: 

In our opinion the only justification for a 
veterans’ home-loan program, such as that 
provided by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, is to assist the veteran in mak- 
ing his readjustment to civilian life. The 
dislocation of wartime service resulted in 
certain disadvantages to the returning vet- 
eran in matters such as education, housing, 
employment; etc. The Congress decreed 
that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
would be the medium through which this 
assistance or readjustment was to be brought 
about. The act of 1944 has served weil this 
purpose. 

With respect to housing, an extension of 
the program for World War II veterans, 
whether it be through the act of 1944 or the 
FHA system, can be justified only on the 
basis of the need for further readjustment 
for these World War II veterans most of 
whom left the service 10 and 11 years ago. 
We respectfully submit that the readjust- 
ment factors which motivated the original 
1944 act no longer obtain for the veterans 
of World War II. 

Also, we submit that were the readjust- 


shaped 
tees of the Congress having jurisdiction over 
veterans’ legislation. 


May 7 


The veterans’ home-loan program {, 
benefit program and the philosophy undes 
ing its functions is distinct from tha; = 
derlying the FHA mortgage insurance pone 
tem.. The latter is essentially an actuari. 
ally'and economically sound mortgage insu, 
ance system. It should not be distorteq 1, 
serve @ purpose fundamentally alien to . 
i. e., veterans’ readjustment to civilian life 

However, the veterans’ home-loan eyaray. 
ty-program has pointed the way toward 4 
more liberal conception of home financing 
The Congress, rather than creating a yet mene 
program with more liberal terms than those 
provided nonveterans, should set itself to the 
task of shaping a liberal FHA program for 
all the American people. A preference jp 
downpayment requirements for Worl War 
II veterans under FHA is unnecessa’~ when 
one comprehends the absence of the reaq. 
justment factors which motivated the 1944 
act. It must be emphasized that these 
World War II veterans for many years now 
have reached and enjoyed income levels 
higher than nonveterans of the same age 
brackets. A 

We have not mentioned the Korean yet. 
erans in this letter because the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act for this group continues 
until 1965. For this group the present rela. 
tive scarcity in mortgage Money results at 
most in a temporary deferral of home a. 
quisition. 

We strongly urge that the House Veterang’ 
Affairs Committee conduct a hearing at an 
early date to determine the committee's 
position with respect to a legislative provi. 
sion which is clearly one of its own jurisdic. 
tion. Realizing your personal views on this 
subject, we are hopeful that you wil! under- 
take an amendment to the housing bil! which 
would reject the FHA-veterans section ang 
substitute a liberal homeownership pro- 
gram for all our people. 

Should you schedule a public hearing on 
this subject, we would greatly appreciate an 
opportunity to appear and testify. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. WILLIAMSON, Director. 


y- 


The Cheyenne River Rehabilitation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp the editorial in the 
May 1 issue of the Mobridge ‘S. Dak.) 
Tribune, which gives some of the picture 
of the value of the Cheyenne River re- 
habilitation program. 

Since Congress established this pro- 
gram as something of a pilot plant or 
testing grounds for a new program 
which is administered by the tribe itself, 
I am sure the following editoria! will be 
of interest: 

SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS ON REHAB 

The series of articles published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune by Carl T. Rowan, The 
First Are Last, has caused considerabie com- 
ment throughout the West River area rela- 
tive to many of the problems encountered 
by the Indian people. 

Noralf Nesset, superintendent of the Chey- 
enne agency, who is in a position to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the rehabilitation 
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rogram aS it affects both the Indian and 
community, believes that although 

te an may have highlighted some of the 
tive aspects it is well that the unfavor- 

- features be brought to light. 

on the other hand, Nesset pointed out in 

his monthly news bulletin progress of a peo- 

ple must be conditioned by a positive ap- 


et criticized the articles for omitting 
the forward-looking programs in operation 
within the Indian Bureau. At Cheyenne 
river, for instance, the future of a boy or 
completing high school can be very 
pright, depending to a great extent upon 
that individual’s ability or initiative. Under 
the tribal rehabilitation program, a student 
can select a college of his choice where he 
can get his expenses paid to complete a col- 

education. If the person does not have 
4 high-school education, he may qualify for 
a grant to take vocational training where 
his expenses while attending the trade school 
will be paid. All that is required in the 
above two programs is that the individual 
maintain passing grades and that his con- 
quct conform with accepted standards, 

In the field of education the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has inaugurated many pro- 

that are several years ahead of public 
schools, Their qualifications for teachers 
greatly exceed the requirements in the aver- 
age public school with a 4-year college de- 
needed to teach in the Indian Service. 
Recognition of this fact has resulted in the 
Cheyenne River Boarding School being ad- 
mitted to membership in the North Central 
association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recently. 

“The well-rounded program of our present 
school curriculum stresses not only a strong 
academic program, but offers an excellent 
guidance program, practical training in the 
vocational fields, encourages development in 
social behavior, and continually emphasizes 
the adjustments needed in the cultural as- 
pects of living in a dominantly white so- 
ciety,” Nesset brought out. “Education in 
its broad phases is undoubtedly the answer 
to correcting the many undesirable condi- 
tions reported b Rowan. However, educa- 
tion is a slow process and involves not only 
the Indian people but the entire community, 
county, and State in which the Indian peo- 
ple reside,” he concluded. 

“The general public,” he warned, “cannot 
just shrug its shoulders and say the Indian 
isa Government responsibility. It must ac- 
tively offer assistance to the development of 
a people who are its first citizens but have 
been redelegated, as Rowan points out, to 
its last consideration.” 





The Public Power Issue Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


_ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. ker,. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of Wednesday, May 1, 1957: 

THe Pusiic Power Issug_AGAIN 

In the hue and cry over cutting the Eisen- 
hower budget, little attention has been paid 
to the program of some congressional Demo- 
crats to give the Federal Government sole 


right to develop atomic power for 
uses. At present, under the power policies 
of the Eisenhower administration, the Fed- 





eral Government is helping private industry 
to build atomic power plants. The Demo- 
crats, led by Representative CLARENCE CaN- 
Now of Missouri, chairman of the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, want to 
stop this policy and substitute a direct Gov- 
ernment program, which would use Federal 
funds to build atomic energy plants and keep 
them under Federal ownership and operation. 

If Democrats like Representative CaNNON 
could prevent private industry from ever 
building atomic energy plants, the Federal 
Government would someday hold a monopoly 
over atomic power for all uses. 

However, the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, is not 
in sympathy with this objective and has 
consistently held out for the development 
of atomic power for peacetime uses by pri- 
vate industry. Representative CaNNoNn criti- 
cizes the Strauss plan, declaring that our 
leadership in atomic power is threatened by 
the very slow development taking place, as 
compared with that in Great Britain and 
Russia. He wants the Government to spend 
$400 million to build several reactors at 
Government installations, contending that 
this will give us world leadership. 

A more needless appropriation would be 
hard to imagine. , This country is doing all 
right in developing atomic energy for peace- 
time uses, as fast as is economically feasible. 
Our situation is not like that of Britain, 
which has hitherto depended on a backward 
and hopelessly pampered coal industry, and 
which is seeking desperately to develop 
atomic power as her best hope of modernizing 
her entire industrial plant to meet world 
competition. In this country we are under 
no such urgency, but it is safe to predict that 
rising fuel and labor costs will sooner or later 
force private industry to turn to atomic 
energy for power, and when that day arrives, 
its development will be far more rapid 
through private enterprise than would be 
the case under Government ownership. Un- 
less we want state socialism in this country, 
we had better not listen to the siren song of 
Representative CANNON and his kind. 





If Not Needed, Breckinridge Should Be 
Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “If Not Needed, Breckinridge 
Should Be Sold,” which appeared in the 
May 1, 1957, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Nor NEEDED, BRECKINRIDGE SHOULD Be SOLD 


The Army, like other branches of the 
Armed Forces, has a tough problem on its 
hands in the case of its deactivated camps. 
There are dozens of these camps scattered 
across the country, like Camp Breckinridge 
here in Kentucky, eating up maintenance 
money and.serving no immediate purpose. 
Yet the Armed Forces are reluctant to get rid 
of them, and it is easy to see why. 

Right now these camps are only a burden 
On the Army’s limited budget, since it costs 
money even to keep a deactivated camp. But 
in the event of a national emergency re- 
quiring rapid expansion of the Armed Forces, 
these deactivated camps would perform an 
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invaluable service as reception centers 
through which incoming troops could be 
routed to training camps or active units. 
And the cost of maintaining these camps 
now is piddling compared to the cost of 
building new camps from scratch, as might 
be necessary if the deactivated camps were 
turned back for civilian use. 


THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


Yet there are reasons for believing that a 
great many of these deactivated camps can 
now be safely abandoned. The reorganiza- 
tion of Army combat units to meet the de- 
mands of atomic warfare indicates clearly 
that the Army of the future will be relatively 
small compared to the Army of 1941-45. It 
will depend more heavily on organized pro- 
fessional units or trained reserves, with less 
emphasis on recruited, raw manpower, and 
will have less need, therefore, for many large 
reception centers and training camps. 

These facts lend logical support to the re- 
peated requests from the people of Union 
County that Camp Breckenridge either be 
used or abandoned. In use, the camp is the 
source of considerable business for the peo- 
ple of the area. But deactiviated it is a drag 
on the county’s economy. It is not produc- 
tive. Its huge acreage is removed from 
county tax rolls. And the land can be used 
neither for industry nor farming. Naturally, 
the people would like to see it returned to 
civilian use and possible productivity if the 
Army does not have reasonable expectations 
of using it. 


STRONG CASE CAN BE MADE 


And they have good reasons for their pub- 
licly stated doubts that the camp will ever 
again be essential for rapid expansion of the 
Army. The Kentucky area, they point out, 
has reception-center facilities at Fort Knox 
and Fort Campbell that could be used in the 
event of an emergency, and the general area 
contains several other deactivated camps that 
could be opened in case of necessity. 

We would not presume to tell the Army 
how it should use its various installations, or 
to second-guess its future needs for emer- 
gency facilities. We do suggest that a strong 
case can be made for closing Camp ®reckin- 
ridge and handing it back to civilian use. 
And unless the Army can make a stronger 
case for its continuance, we think it should 
be closed. 





Ocean Travelers Save Time by Changing 
Planes in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on overseas travel: 

OcEAN TRAVELERS SAVE TIME BY CHANGING 
PLANES IN BOSTON 


- Why should inbound transatlantic pas- 
sengers traveling to points beyond Boston 
transplane here for the south and west 
rather than go on to Idlewild Airport in New 
York? 

James O’Brien, chief customs inspector at 
Boston airport has this answer: 

“Inbound planes generally arrive here in 
the early morning hours. The planes, gen- 
erally are on the ground an hour for public 
health and immigration clearance and re- 
fueling. The flight to Idlewild takes from 
50 minutes to 2 hours, depending upon 
weather and air traffic. 
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“Once at Idlewild, it takes a passenger 
from 1 to 3 hours to go through Government 
agency clearances. Another hour is con- 
sumed in traveling by bus to LaGuardia for 
domestic flights. Sometimes a passenger 
wastes as much as 7 hours in the New York 
area alone. ° 

“At Boston, once we get the baggage, we 
can clear a planeload—the average is 75 per- 
sons per plane—in 40 minutes. It takes only 
a few minutes more to walk to the domestic 
area and only a few minutes more to board 
a flight out of here. Why go to New York?” 





New Albany, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 20, 1957, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there appeared an article 
by Jerome Ellison, entitled “Relief for 
Strangled Cities.” 

This article describes the courage and 





resoluteness by which Mayor C. Pralle 


Erni, of New Albany, Ind., dealt with a 
problem which is confronting many 
cities in this country. Mayor Erni is 
one of the most able, conscientious, and 
dedicated city executives in the United 
States, and I believe that this descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solved this 
problem will be of interest to citizens 
and civic leaders everywhere. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am very pleased to include the 
article mentioned: 

RewLrer FoR STRANGLED CriTtrs—A Town THAT 
Dovustep Irs Srze OVERNIGHT UNDER A 
Unique Inpmna Law SHows How Tax- 
STARVED MUNICIPALITIES CaN PROVIDE FOR 
SERVICE-HUNGRY CITIZENS 


(By Jerome Ellison) 


Down on a scenic bend of the Ohio River, 
along the stretch where Indiana nudges Ken- 
tucky, there's a town called New Albany, until 
last year known chiefiy for its romantic mem- 
ories of steamboat days. Its mayor is a 
6-foot 2-inch, 240-pound ex-football player 
named C. Pralle—pronounced “prawl”—Erni. 
Today, because of the mayor’s bold use of a 
new State law to help cash-starved cities, New 
Albany is watched by city fathers in distant 
places. Perhaps, they think, the town and its 
scrappy head man can show them the way to 
municipal solvency. 

The mayor himself has little doubt of the 
matter. After a giant beech tree toppled dur- 
ing a storm last autumn and cleft his house 
neatly in two—at a point a few feet from 
where he was sleepirig—he figures he must 
have been spared for something, and it must 
have been for this. 

“This” refers to one of the most spectacular 
municipal annexation moves of the decade. 
New Albany, in a single action of its city 
council, doubled its size, taxable property, 
and revenue potential—and astonishingly, 
left almost everybody happy about it. 

That the world should be interested is not 
surprising. Everywhere city administrators 
are trapped between embattled fringe dwell- 
ers fighting “encroachment” of growing 
towns and beleaguered cities asked to render 
more service for less tax. American cities 

have been struggling, since World War II, to 
crack their shells and grow. In 1955 more 
than 500 cities with over 5,000 population— 
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1 out of every 5 in the land—annexed an 
average of 0.7 square mile each. The trend 
spans the Nation—annexing cities included 
Fairfield, Ala., and Mankato, Minn.; Cran- 
ford, N. J., and Redwood City, Calif. 

To come to grips with this and other city 
problems, the Council of State Governments 
has instituted a metropolitan areas study. 
The director of research for this study, John 
C. Bollens, says annexation problems are 
largely unsolved. He queried the 180 cities 
which in 1955 annexed more than a quarter 
of a square mile, conditions on 
their boundaries. It was found that in 
only one-third of’the cases was water supply 
-satisfactory in the bordering territory. 
Sewage disposal was adequate in only about 
1 case in 10. Less than a fifth of the fringe 
areas had sufficient service in garbage dis- 
posal, zoning, fire protection, street main- 
tenance, drainage and police protection. 
Four-fifths of the areas annexed will not 
pay their way in the immediate future; the 
benefits will be felt in better management 
and sanitation fer the whole area. 

Three out of five cities, however, are still 
struggling against outmoded law and private 
custom to achieve needed expansion. The 
proceedings of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials contain the flat statement that 
“most States do not have laws which permit 
normal expansion of cities.” Last "s 
assembly of 1,300 members of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association was told that 
boundary restrictions constituted a “prime 
barrier to the solution of many local finan- 
cial problems.” 

So it’s small wonder that Indiana's new 
boundary-busting statute drew nationwide 
attention. In the first few weeks after the 
new law was passed, inquiries were received 
from 46 States, a dozen cities and 3 over- 
seas lands.’ The mail brings a stream of in- 
quiries as to how it’s working out, and the 
shining example of how it works is the afore- 
mentioned river town, New Albany. 

“Something had to happen, that’s cer- 
tain,” says New Albany’s mayor. “Before the 
annexation, our situation was des- 
perate.” In income of its citizens, New Al- 
bany ranked in the bottom fourth of cities 
over 15,000, in a State which stands close 
to the United States average. With a “tax- 
able per capita” figure of $775, it was the 
poorest city in its sizé class. Things were 
getting worse, not better. Between 1930 
and 1950, while Indiana’s population was 
growing 21 percent and the,Nation’s in- 
creased 23 percent, New Albany grew only 
13 percent, while its taxable property di- 
minished 1 percent. Downtown blight was 
gnawing further into the tax base, with park- 
ing lots spotting the shopping area where 
stores used to be. 

Meanwhile there were ever more demands 
on the city’s services. Fire runs and police 
coverage were furnished on a grudging 
good-will basis to fringe-area citizens who 
weren't paying taxes for them. Outlying 
garbage-removal contractors were using city 


free public education depends upon tax sup- 
port at all times. In sum, the city was prob- 
ably going to need a lot more money than 
it could get. 

The only solution Pralle Erni could 
would be to take in the fringe area, which 


‘of wanting the new land just so that he 
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was ly a part of the social ang indus 
trial city, and let it share the tax load. py, 
this was an almost quixotic notion. 7, 
archaic Indiana law made it so easy to block 
annexations of territory to cities that almox 
none had taken place in the State fo; two 
decades. 

Meanwhile, events were shaping up x 
Indiana's capital that were to produce im. 
portant changes. State Senator John yay 
Ness, of Valparaiso, had asked the Indian, 
Economic Council to study the annexation 
problem and come up with new proposals 
The council, under its director, John Metet, 
and State planning engineer, T. W. Schulen, 
berg, produced a bill which if made into Jay 
would break up the logjam. With a reag), 
ness that surprised almost everyone, the 1955 
legislature passed it. 

Mayor Erni was quick to see in the new 
statute exactly the weapon he had bee, 
needing. He seized it and he pounced 

In order to appreciate his strategy—anq ty 
shed light on a problem nearly universal with 
growing cities—we'll inquire as to why 
new law was necessary. 

The thing that annoyed Van Ness—ang 
city planners and subdividers all over the 
State—was that under the old law “one o 
more persons” could convert an annexation 
attempt into such a legal stalemate that jn 
the language of the economic council's re. 
port, “everybody concerned became thor. 
oughly frustrated.” 

Usually, the mere threat of court action 
was enough to forestall needed annexations, 
The New Albany affair of 1948 was typical, 
In that year, one segment of the fringe area 
had announced plans to set itself up asa 
separate village. Mayor Erni and his coun- 
cil saw at once that if this happened, the 
city’s planned growth would be blocked. 
Acting promptly, they let it be known that 
they would annex the area at their next 
meeting. 

On the appointed night the hall was 
jammed. A room meant to seat 150 was 
packed with 250 sit-patters and 150 standees, 
with an overflow crowd of 100 hotheaded 
citizens outside. Names were called; broad, 
unsupported statements made; tempers ran 
high in a hot 3-hour meeting. One Hora- 
tius after another stepped out on the bridge 
to throw back the invaders with the charge 
that the city “just wanted more taxes, but 
had nothing to give for them.” The mayor 
Was accused—by a citizen who hadn't heard 
that “he’d just reduced his own salary— 



















































could get his pay raised, as head of a larger 
city, from $4,500 to $5,500. In the end, the 
city council bulled it through and passed 
the annexation 6 to 1. But feeling was % 
intense that the council knew they couldn’ 
carry out the annexation without going to 
court. So a 2-year truce was agreed upon— 
you don’t incorporate and we won't annex. 

Cities all over the State were similarly 
straitjacketed. It was, the economic coun- 
cil reported tartly, utter monsense. The 
council conceded that “while there is no 
doubt that the individual in the fringe area 
has certain rights,” no one should assume 
that “those rights deserve absolute protec- 
tion ve of the needs of the com- 
munity.” 

The keynote of the council’s report was 
that “demands for municipal services grow 
with the whole area, not in proportion 
the city’s population alone.” Traffic, recrea- 
tion, schools, police, fire protection, sanita- 
tion, zoning, planning, and public health 
are matters concerning the entire metro- 
politan community. “For several decades,” 
the report went on, “the cities of Indiana 
have been lagging behind their suburban 
counterparts. Dozens of large cities are 
surrounded by new developments—resi- 

commercial, and industrial—but 
most efforts to take in those areas have beet 
defeated. Herein lies the paradox. Cities 
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are growing, but their boundaries cannot be 
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“ = Did other States have similar problems? 
te ee study revealed that several States, notably 
tonal aoa granting home-rule charters to their 
almost wed annexation without recourse 

for cities, allo 
owe the land. This had led to 
























dents on 
= Texas cities had posted 


their limits far out on open prairies. At the 
ther extreme were States allowing annexa- 
os only by popular vote in the annexed 


3 UD at 
luce im. 
ohn Van 


andes Everywhere, the States were begin- 
- xation ning to feel @ meed for change. Some of 
ie them—notably Michigan, Virginia, Cali- 

frett, fornia—had set up commissions to study 


schulen. 
Nto lay, 
& Teadj. 
the 1955 


the problem. 

The Indiana Economic Council laid down 
six principles, several of them borrowed from 
virginia court opinions, that may prove to 
be a Magna Carta for cramped cities: 


mg pets 1, Every annexation should be in the long- 
a eu term best interest of the city and of the ter- - 
~and to ritory annexed. 
sal wi 9. The annexed area should be urban in 
wed character, an economic and social part of the 
ity. 
ss—p F 3 The terms must be fair. 
a ns 4. The city shall be able to provide munici- 
‘ana ; pal services in @ reasonable time after annex- 
: tion. 
hat ws. If the area 1s undeveloped, it should be 
M's tee needed for the future development of the 
, city. 
= 6. The annexation must form a compact 
action area abutting the city. 
cations The new Indiana bill proposed that annex- 
typical, ation be made possible by simple majority 
ge area action of a city council. Instead of “one or 
P as a more,” it would require “a. majority of the 
coun. feeholders, or freehelders of 75 percent of 
ad, the the land, whichever is the lesser number” 
locked to remonstrate. There was to be no legal 
n that dallying. Courts were required to rule on 
r next remonstrances within 60 days as to their 
sufficiency, and without delay as to whether 
1 was they were sustained or denied. The measure 
0 was passed the legislature hands down. And 
ndees Pralle Erni, who had been in close touch, 
readed serving a term as president of the Indiana 
broad Municipal League, was ready to try it out. 
wg ran Though he had known many a good fight 
Horas in his day, the 60-year-old New Albany mayor 
bridge was not @ man you would pick to become an 
charge outstanding battler for a prorgessive cause. 
s, but Conservative in demeanor, bulging in con- 
mayor tour, he looks a little like an oversize, clean- 
heard shaven, slightly out-of-sorts Saint Nicholas. 
lars Erni was born in the 1890’s at Eighth and 
at he Spring Streets, New Albany, where the old 
larger family house still stands. His father was a 
d. the physician, director of a cement company, and 
assed a member of the city council. 
vas C. Pralle Erni went to Indiana University— 
uldn't where he played football in 1914 and 1915—as 
ng to & premedical student; then changed his mind 
pon— and switched to geology. He joined the Navy 
nner, in 1916, was first a pilot, then engineering 
ilarly officer, and was discharged in 1919. He 
cule knocked around the oil fields of the South- 
The west for a time, learning the principles of 
is ie canny investment. Ultimately he opened an 
ares office as consutlant in Cleveland, 
wane but never gave anything other than New 
otec« Albany, Ind., as his permanent home address. 
catia Erni’s first adventure in politics was as 
campaign manager for an up-and-coming 
edi congressional aspirant named Sherman Min- 
grow ton in 1920. Minton got licked, but made 
fe such a good showing that his manager, as a 
ae reward, was allowed to run for State repre- 
nites sentative. That was the year of the Hard- 
salth ing Republican landslide, and ever since then 
anes Erni has 13 a lucky number. He 
ies,” won by 13 votes, was assigned seat No. 13, 
rove strat} Of 18 Democrats in the State house 
na In 1937 New was flooded, and Ernt 
aii threw himself into the fight, finally victori- 
but ous, to build the great Ohio River flood wall. 
ai Minton went on and up in Democratic poli- 


tics, and then to the Supreme Court of the 


ities 
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United States. Judge Minton, after retiring 
for medical reasons, has lately returned to 
New Albany; Erni recently went up to In- 
dianapolis to help dedicate a bust of him 
for the State capitol. 

It was in 1947 that Erni, finding himself 
the owner of a local hotel—now run by 
nephew Joe Erni—and content with his in- 
vestments, first decided to run for mayor. 
For a Democrat, in a county which normally 
turns in a Republican plurality of around 
1,000, there was a certain political hazard. 

New Albany had fallen on evil days of 
brawling and gangsters. Just the year be- 
fore, the local chamiber of commerce secre- 
tary had been knifed for suggesting a clean- 
up of gambling. The incumbent mayor, 
deeply involved, had committed suicide. 
Erni campaigned on a platform of economy 
and clean government. He won his first 
term by 33 votes, a second term in 1951 by 
400 votes, a third term in 1955 by 1,700 votes. 
He married during his first term; his wife 
died—a tragedy that left a deep mark—dur- 
ing his third. 

Whatever favor Erni may have acquired 
locally he needed during the annexation 
scrap. Though his prestige is unquestioned, 
his local reputation is a study in contradic- 
tions. Some, insisting he’s short-tempered 
and vindictive, tell about the time he had 
2 eminently respectable coal merchants 
thrown into jail and held there all 1 long 
night,, Discussing the incident with the 
mayor, this writer noted no vindictiveness. 
“They’d been operating overweight trucks on 
city streets,” the mayor said matter-of- 
factly. . 

Erni sometimes displays a most unpoli- 
ticianlike disinterest in the limelight. It 
took this reporter 3 trips to New Albany to 
nail down 1 good interview. Though the 
mayor is a Moose, an Eagle, a Presbyterian, 
and a member of Red Men, and the American 
Legion, he’s seldom seen at their functions. 
As voters, local Republican businessmen 
jump party fences to run up Erni’s plurali- 
ties. As chamber of commerce members, 
many of the same men are irked with him 
for turning down their pét project, a meas- 
ure to invest $20,000 in professional, areawide 
planning. When the proposal hit a 3-to-3 
tie in city council (1 member being absent), 
Erni, exercising the mayor's right to vote in 
ties, killed it on economy grounds. 

The mayor’s obsession with economy is leg- 
endary. Astory is told of a councilman who, 
infected by the mayor’s thrifty zeal, called 
for a cut in the fee of the town. clock 
winder from the 1900 scale of $50 dollars a 
year to $25. Citing downtown shabbiness 
and litter, citizens have suggested that econ- 
omy isn’t everything, but the mayor contin- 
ues to trim. Street repairs are paid for out 
of parking-meter pennies, Erni’s fury at the 
coal trucks was roused by the fact that they 
broke up the pavement and it cost money to 
fix it. On the other hand, he’s locally fa- 
mous for private generosity, and once made 
the city an interest-free advance of $13,000— 
lucky 13—to get its Ohio flood-wall financing 
over the hump. 

About the only point everybody agrees on 
is that Pralle Erni has grown accustomed to 
having his own way. “If there’s one thing 
the mayor hates and despises,” a friend of 
long standing told me, “it’s opposition.” 

In the annexation move he was to find 
plenty, some of it deep-rooted in the city’s 
history. Incorporated in 1813—lucky—New 
Albany’s first fame was supplied by its boats. 
Here were built some of the great river boats 
of history and legend—The Glendy Burke, set 
to song by Stephen Foster, and the mighty 
Robert £. Lee, most famous of all the river 
steamboats, which steamed upriver from New 
Orleans to St. Louis in a breath-taking 3 
days, 18 hours, 14 minutes, a record still un- 
broken. John B. Ford, whose name survives 
in Libbey-Owens-Ford, in 1867 produced the 
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first usable plate glass in New Albany and 
installed it in a local tailor shop. Boat- 
building ended with the railroad era and 
the glass industry moved out, but others 
camein. A big plywood factory was opened 
in 1901. One of the pioneer prefab-housing 
firms hung out its shingle during the 1930's. 
Furniture, clothing, fertilizer, and machinery 
plants sprang up. 

These factories all stood outside the city 
limits. Together they normally hired 6,000 
people and paid out $23 million a year in 
wages. A group of electric companies, at- 
tracted by cheap varge coal and plentiful 
water, was erecting a huge new $50 million 
generating plant on the river nearby. 
Owners of some of these establishments had 
enjoyed freedom from city taxes for half a 
century. How would they react to being 
asked, for the first time, to pay up? 

By now Erni knew the importance of pre- 
paring the ground. He sounded out the 
chamber of commerce and the big electric 
company. Both came through with unex- 
pectedly warm support. He approached rep- 
resentatives of the Silver Hills-Crestview 
Civic Association, representing the commu- 
nity’s largest and most influential suburban 
areas. The fringe-area population had 
grown and its sanitation had deteriorated 
since 1948. Efrni’s arguments for annexa- 
tion looked better now than they ever had 
before. The mayor reached a point where 
he thought it feasible for the council to 
act. ? 

It was a daring, almost radical ordinance 
that the New Albany city council passed one 
steaming day in mid-July 1956. In one 
stroke it more than doubled the city’s area, 
from 4.5 square miles to 10.9. It hiked the 
population from 32,000 to 40,000. Assessed 
valuation—somewhat less than a third of 
actual value—was boosted from $25 million 
to $34 million, with $15 million more to come 
when they finished the electric plant. All 
the sensitive areas were taken in, includ- 
ing aristocratic Silver Hills and suburban 
Slate Run Road, the plywood, fertilizer, 
prefab, and machinery factories and the 
new generating plant. 

Some of these interests the mayor had 
already sought out and persuaded, but Erni 
had been too long in politics not to know 
the difference between a promise made and 
a promise kept. Besides, important ele- 
ments remained uncommitted. The law al- 
lowed 30 days for objectors, if there were 
any, to proclaim their intention and test 
their strength. 

Opposition was in action within 48 hours. 
A folder titled “Information on Annexa- 
tion” was in circulation throughout the 
fringe area. It denied the wisdom of an- 
nexation and questioned the integrity of 
those who endorsed it. The circular was 
accompanied by a remonstrance-petition 
form and a plea that property owners sign 
it, which they were doing by the score. Why 
annex to gain fire, sanitary, school, and 
library services, it asked? Most fire policies 
provided for paying for runs outside the 
city limits. As for sewers, what assurance 
was there that the city would ever get 
around to extending them, and besides, 
weren’t septic tanks just as good? City 
authorities might gobble up school taxes for 
years and not provide new facilities. The 
same for garbage collection; and to annex 
in order to use the library was silly, when 
a nonresident card could be had for $2. 

Erni promptly took over the mike at the 
local radio station and went on the air. 
Fire runs for fees are not the rights of citi- 
zens, he thundered, but courtesies extended 
by city taxpayers. Such courtesies, and 
others, like use of the library and access to 
the city dump, could be withdrawn for a 
cause, such as economy. Unless the city 
built trunk sewers for the fringes, it would 
only be a matter of time until the State 
board of health would compel property own- 
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ers to build both sewers and disposal plants, 
and pay for them. To build disposal facili- 
ties for the whole area, as part of one city, 
was by far the most satisfactory way.. And 
be not misled about the school situation, 
Erni admonished. Of course, consolidation 
of city and outlying school districts would 
not in itself provide new space. But it 
would make for more efficient use of the old. 
New classroom space was scheduled for com- 
pletion within the year, he said, and entire 
new schools could be had, with annexa- 
tion, in 3 years. Finally, annexed property 
owners, through city zoning regulations, 
would have protection against some unregu- 
lated and possibly noxious enterprise starting 
up next door. The immediate tax rise after 
annexation would not be great. The total 
tax burden in the long run would be less 
with annexation. “Don’t sign that peti- 
tion!” Erni roared. “If you've already signed 
it, have your name removed! Stand by your 
city! Protect her future!” 

The pith of his talk was boiled down to 
fifteen questions and answers, which were 
printed in the papers and distributed as 
handbills. Forms were provided for cancel- 
ing remonstrance signatures. 

Erni now went after the authors of the 
remonstrance manifesto. The opposition’s 
circular was traced to a duplicating machine 
in a certain company. Erni wrote to the 
company’s president, asking if it was corpora- 
tion policy to oppose the annexation. The 
president replied that it was not, and Erni 
made the letter public. This wiped out the 
last pocket of real resistance. Signatures on 
the remonstrance petition began to be ex- 
punged faster than they were added. On 
the thirtieth day the annexation became law. 
In the fierce competition among cities to at- 
tract new industry, the historic river town 
had suddenly become a formidable contender. 
Besides fuel, water, and skill, it could offer 
a tax rate made lower by being shared by 
all who used the city. 

If complaints were to come, one would 
expect them from those destined to receive 
the largest tax bill—the corporate owners 
of the big new powerplant. Here, events 
exactly reversed the usual pattern. Both 
before and after the annexation, the electric 
power people were, in a quiet way, boosters of 
the idea. Their representatives are willing 
to let it be understood that this was due to 
unsullied community spirit, and surely there 
was an element of that. But anyone could 
see that, sooner or later, property near the 
city was going to be taxed by some future or 
existing unit of local government. EconoOm- 
ical New Albany was the better ole. 

The strangest twist of all, perhaps, was 
what happened to residential fringe dwellers’ 
taxes. Everybody was ready to accept some- 
thing of a rise, in view of the additional 
services. They may actually be lower. The 
overall city tax rate—civil city tax, school 
tax, county tax, township tax, library tax, 
State tax—is expected to be $4.90—last year: 
$4.68—as compared with the $5.50 a hundred 
township taxes before the annexation. Even 
with a sharp hike, property owners would be 
better off than anywhere else in the State, 
taxwise. The average per capita local tax in 
the State’s 535 cities and towns is $26.98; New 
Albany’s is $14.17. 

Other annexations indicate that the freeze 
on city growth is over in Indiana. Princeton, 
Kokomo, Bloomington, Bedford, Shelbyville, 
and Fort Wayne have all taken on new bits 
of territory without notable strife. Though 
the hand of the cities is stronger, remon- 
strance can still be successful. Terre Haute 
tried to take in adjacent Harrison Township 
last summer, and there was vigorous opposi- 
tion. Remonstrators failed to muster suffi- 
cient signatures, appealed, and the case is 
still in court. Industries around Lafayette 
have so far resisted annexation, substituting, 
in place of taxes, a program of paying for 
city services on contract. 
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Though still cautious, somewhat fearful of 
city councils’ tendencies toward indiscrim- 
inate tax grabbing, industry’s early response 
to the new law has been one of reserved 
hospitality. There’s a general acceptance 
that wherever one goes one must pay one’s 
freight, and that the only question is: What’s 
@ fair share? On the side of the States, the 
voices of the supreme courts of Kentucky 
and—in almost the same words—Arkansas 
ring ever louder: “Who goes to live, produce 
or operate in territory adjacent to a city does 
so at his peril, for it is the nature of cities 
to grow.” : 

Mayor Erni sums up his advice in 13 lucky 
words: “Do it big. If you try to do it piece- 
meal, you are licked.” 





Address by Senor Pedro Gual Villalbi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the more important por- 
tions of an address of Senor Pedro Gual- 
Villalbi, president of the National Eco- 
nomic Council of Spain, who was ap- 
pointed Minister without portfolio in the 
general Spanish Cabinet reorganization 
of February 25, 1957. The address was 
delivered in Barcelona on March 11, 1957. 

Sénor Gual divided the development of 
the Spanish economy since the end of 
the Civil War in 1939 into three stages. 
The first he described as a period of 
recovery from the war; the second, from 
about 1950 to the present, he character- 
ized as one of economic expansion: 

We started on the road to industrfaliza- 
tion; we began to set up plans for the mecha- 
nization of agriculture. INI (the National 
Institute of Industry), which was one of the 
essential factors in our productive economy, 
was established. There was a multiplica- 
tion of economic and social bodies which 
were administered as autonomous groups, 
even though many of them obtained their 
principal resources from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment budget. Meanwhile private initia- 
tive was not excessively inhibited, and the 
number of firms and activities multiplied, 
thus contributing to expansion. With an 
economy of scarce resources, with a negative 
balance of trade * * * the only thing that 
could be done in order to effect an expan- 
sionist policy was to increase the volume of 
money and credit. But expansion of money 
and credit is inflation, and inflation has an 
impact on the foreign value and the pur- 
chasing power of currency, that is, on prices. 
And although we had an inflation which 
could be called moderate and to some extent 
controlled, we could not avoid the unfavor- 
able consequences of an inflationary process. 

I do not criticize this expansionist policy; 
much less do I justify it. I condone it for 
two reasons: First, because it was natural for 
us to allow ourselves to be impressed and led 
astray by the theories. brilliantly presented 
by the most authoritative economists, as 
well as by the shining accomplishments 
achieved in some countries. * * * 

But these expansionary processes, espe- 
cially when based on artificial resources, 
must come to an end. Inevitably something 
happens which stops the expansion. In our 
case, it has been a combination of circum- 
stances; first, the poor crops, and the freezes 
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which completed the disintegration o 
trade balance by depriving us of ou, | 
exports. At the same time our industria] 

were also declining because coun 
tries to which we had been able to expo, 
during World War II and postwar were be. 
coming industrialized and were on the wa 
to normality. The independence of Moresas 
also obliged us to dispose of funds ang to 
adopt measures to protect our economic in. 
terests in our enclaves. Internally, the im. 
plementation of a wage policy was obviously 
the cause of certain disturbances. 

This combination of circumstances. and 
others less apparent, were as a clarion call 
or alert signaling the necessity of a change 
in economic policy. Thus began the thirg 
phase, now prevailing. 

This new economic policy is forcibly char. 
acterized by moderation and selection. Jy 
economics, as in everything else, it is im. 
possible to run at full speed forever; it jg 
necessary from time to time to stop for , 
breather, or at least to reduce speed. * + + 
We have perhaps been running too fast ang 
now you will see, by reading between the 
lines of the recent ministerial statement, g 
policy of moderation and discrimination. 

This does not mean that we are going to 
apply the brakes violently to the economy, 
much less that we are going to back up. We 
are merely going to slow down the pace. We 
are going to do so to harmonize our economy 
with our actual resources. You all realize 
that there are disparities: The growth anq 
multiplication of productive activity is not 
in accord with our power resources; stoppages 
are bound to appear, implying sudden para. 
lyzation of our activities. Similarly, we have 
increased purchasing power, but without a 
parallel supply of goods it is eliminated by 
the rise in prices. 

The obvious disparity between power and 
raw material resources and our industrial 
establishment now calls for a slower pace 
just as the movement for the increase of the 
people’s purchasing power has now to pro- 
ceed at a slower rate in order to maintain 
equilibrium. 

Now is the time. The important objective 
is equilibrium and discrimination. The 
Government contemplates an investment 
policy which will channel investments to 
the most productive applications, by keeping 
a sharp watch on production, not con- 
trolling it, but advising it, so that produc- 
tion will be oriented toward the most vital 
sector. The Government is trying to devote 
substantial attention to the problem of the 
supply of raw materials, keeping in mind, of 
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main 




















































course, the supply of consumer goods needed 
to sustain the people. We want to maintain 
the purchasing power of our currency. In 
sum, to build up an economic policy of bal- 





ance and discrimination. This should be 
done with the calm which confidence and 
conviction gives, with the slowness which 
I would say is advisable when one wants 
firm and secure decisions. 

> ~ - * s 

During the expansionary phase, as usu- 
ally happens, to cover an excessive demand, 
obsolete machinery and equipment are called 
into use and are of some service: Similarly, 
new elements, some improvised, some of 
doubtful value, enter the business field. 
Hastily built structures are put up, mixing 
healthy economic elements with others im- 
provised, even questionable; attracted by the 
business boom, which fill the economic 4t- 
mosphere with doubtful and delicate charac- 
teristics. 

Because they lead to confusion, it is neces- 
sary to put an end to this dangerous state 
of affairs; a pruning operation is called for. 
Pruning is always less impressive than har- 
vesting, but it is necessary in order to assure 
the harvesting of future crops. * * * At this 
time it is necessary in Spain to pull down 
hastily built structures, to exercise discrim- 
ination, and to look toward the establish- 
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ment of economic equilibrium, which implies 
n evident for some, those who have 
entered the world of business and now will 
ent themselves eliminated. These people 
will speak il of our situation, and will natu- 
rally feel the hurt which they suffer; but we 
great: risk if a methodical, con- 

scientious, even scientific pruning operation 
js not undertaken by the administration with 


the appropriate advice of its economic bodies. 
. * . . 7 


1 repeat that Spain is not suffering a 
serious illness. Spain is experiencing a dif- 
fcult juncture * * * our sickness is not or- 
ganic, because it does not affect the social 
and economic structure of Spain; it is purely 
functional, nonchronic, temporary. Our pro- 
quctive machine is intact and even expand- 
ing. There are some disturbances in the 
market mechanism, but they are easily solu- 
ble. We might say that our economy is in a 
slight dip * * * the first thing for.us to do 
is to give our will and conviction to the desire 
of overcoming this difficulty. 

e © 7” 

One of the present problems of greatest 
apparent concern is the monetary problem, 
the problem of our currency, which is natu- 
rally related to monetary theory and policy. 
Sometimes complete freedom entails capital 
flight which aggravates the difficulty * * *. 
Several months ago there was a drop in the 
international value of the peseta, which 
gave rise to the hysteria which generally 
accompanies sudden changes. I was then 
asked, and since becoming Minister I am 
asked with greater insistence, if the Gov- 
ernment is to devalue the peseta. 
* « * J wish to speak clearly on this matter. 

’ . ° * +. 

The Government does not consider it nec- 
essary to devaluate but the question arises 
as to whether we will keep the present ex- 
change rate system. * * * Weare still using 
a system of multiple-exchange rates, which 
is a flexible monetary system used for well- 
meaning objectives of economic policy with 
discriminatory purposes through which cer- 
tain imports can be favored, certain exports 
fostered, etc. If at the present time it is 
advisable to continue this policy is a matter 
to be determined by the Government. 

What would the rate of exchange be? I 
would say that it is in the mind of the Gov- 
emment and in my own, that our present 
intention is to revitalize our economy, cure 
if necessary, purify it, whatever is necessary 
to speed up the rhythm of our productive 
structive * * *. We wish to give the im- 
pression domestically and internationally 
that our objective is to win confidence by 
means of a fair and carefully considered 
policy, of an increase of our wealth, and of 
a good administration * * *. Then our 
natural and logical aspiration is * * * the 
revaluation of the peseta, achieved by means 
of a “hygienization” of the economy. 





Democrats’ Statistical Nonsense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the Recorp an editorial which 
appears in oa... York Times, ex- 
Posing for it is some of the mis- 
information being spread by the advisory 
council of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee under the guise of facts: 
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STATISTICS AND NONSENSE 


If we were to sum up in one sentence our 
reaction to the declaration on the economic 
policies of the Eisenhower administration 
just issued by the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic National Committee, then we 
would have to put it this way: 

“Rarely, if ever, has any presumably re- 
sponsible group issued a formal statement of 
comparable length containing so many ac- 
cusations ranging from the unsubstantiated 
and unprovable through the dubious to the 
untrue and the ridiculous.” 

The council places itself in a thoroughly 
untenable position before it has completed 
its first short paragraph. For it starts out 
with. these two unbelievable generalizations: 
(1) “Today * * * our fiscal affairs are ap- 
proaching a crisis,” and (2) “the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer.” 

. That paragraph, regrettably, sets the tone 
for most of what is to follow. 

From that point the council goes on to 
declare, without offering the slightest 
shadow of proof, that small increases in 
wages are [being] used as excuses for large 
increases in prices and that these increases 
in prices are reflected in a steadily increasing 
cost of living, which has reached new alltime 
highs in each of the last 5 months. There 
are quite a number of other accusations, but 
since all of them are cut from the same bolt 
of cloth we shall confine ourselves to com- 
menting briefly on. the foregoing typically 
irresponsible allegations. 

To begin with, what does the council mean 
when it says the country is approaching a 
fiscal crisis? Does the fact that there are 
differences of opinion as to whether the 
budget is too large, not too large, or not large 
enough—differences that will be found 
among individuals of both parties—indicate 
something critically wrong with the present 
situation? And would the Nation’s finances 
be strengthened by unbalancing the budget 


‘and returning to a policy of cheap money 


and tax relief for favored groups, which 
seems to be what the council is backhandedly 
proposing as an alternative if it is proposing 
anything at all? 

The fact is that, while the proposed Fed- 
eral budget for the coming year is a very 
large budget, it rests on the largest and most 
productive economy in the Nation’s history. 
For 2 years, moreover, we have balanced our 
Federal expenditures by receipts with some- 
thing to spare, and we are now apparently 
headed toward a third successive balanced 
budget. That is as many times as the budget 
was balanced in the entire preceding 25 years. 
Moreover, it was accomplished under an ad- 
ministration that gave the Nation, 2 years 
back, the biggest tax reduction in history. 

Has big business been using small wage 
increases as an excuse to exploit the public 
through higher prices? Why doesn’t the 
council tell us just what has happened to 
wages under the Eisenhower administration? 
Why doesn’t it give the public the figures 
that are easily available that show hourly 
earnings in manufacturing up from $1.67 in 
1952 to $2.05 at the present time? Or aver- 
age weekly earnings that have risen from 
$67.97 in 1952 to $82 today, an increase in 
a little more than 4 years of roughly 21 
percent? 

As to the nonsensical observation that 
the rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer, the fact is that 69.8 percent 
of the national income in 1956 went to wage 
and salary earners, and only 9.8 percent to 
those who derive their income from interest, 
rent, and dividends. 

The statement that the cost of living has 
reached new highs now each month for 5 
mgonths is merely an up-dated version of 
that popular statistical hoax as it was em- 
ployed in the election campaign last year. 
Obviously, once the cost of living figure 
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reached a new postwar high a few months 
ago, any further increases meant another 
new high. But who is responsible for the 
fact that living costs reached their present 
plateau? Consumer prices have risen, since 
1946, all told, from roughly 78 to almost 119, 
or 41 points. But 37 of those points were 
acocunted for before Mr. Eisenhower came 
to office, only 4 since the end of 1952. In 
other words, talk about new highs for the 
cost of living is neither more nor less than 
an attempt to confuse the fact that while 
the costs of living rose 47.5 percent under 
Mr. Truman in the 7 years 1946-52, their rise 
during the nearly 444 years of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s administration has been 314 percent. 





The Gradual Weakening of NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are viewing with great concern the 
gradual weakening of NATO and the 
spread of neutralism among the free 
nations, particularly those located in the 
European theater. 

The economic plight of our great ally 
in the past two World Wars, Great Bri- 
tain, has resulted in the announcement 
on April 12 that she was cutting her 
armed forces in hafl, would in a very 
few years terminate the draft and would 
sharply reduce her armament produc- 
tion. We can expect other members of 
NATO to follow suit. We are faced with 
the temptation to do likewise and relax 
our present strong military position. 
This might involve the withdrawal of 
forces and the relinquishing of valuable 
overseas military bases and at this point 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from a Los 
Angeles paper, the Mirror News. This 
editorial was written by Editor Virgil 
Pinkley who, in addition to being a great 
editor, is a world traveler and distin- 
guished news commentator on the radio. 
OVERSEAS BASES ESSENTIAL—ReED EFFORTS 

AGAINST NATO—Moscow’s BLACKMAILING— 

ScANDINAVIA STANDS FIRM 

(By Virgil Pinkley) 

Trying to get America out of oversea bases 
continues to be a prime objective of Russia. 

In addition, we face related.problems on 
Okinawa and in the Philippines. Further, 
Moscow is trying to frighten and blackmail 
Norway and Denmark on the issue of guided 
missile bases as was demonstrated this week. 

Moscow reasons quite logically that if 
United States forces ever left foreign bases 
we probably never would return short of an- 
other global war. It would take months and 
years and fantastic expense to reoccupy these 
bases if they were not in our hands. Our 
withdrawal would cut lines of communica- 
tions and supply and eliminate our vast 
depots. 

For 7 years the Kremlin has striven might- 
ily to break up NATO because Red military 
leaders look upon this entire organization in 
Scandinavia, Western Europe, Italy, Iberia, 
the Mediterranean, Greece, and Turkey as 
one gigantic American-Western Allies base. 
This area swinging around Russia like an arc 
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to the west znd south contains thousands of 
air, naval, and rocket or missile bases. From 
them could come nuclear weapons of retalia- 
tion. It would be virtually impossible for 
the Soviets to knock out all these bases even 
in enormous surprise attacks. Weather alone 
would dictate otherwise. 


STRONG POINTS FEARED BY RUSS 


Moscow fears and respects these strong 
points we and our allies hold and man. Most 
of them were brought into being by the mili- 
tary grabs and aggressive power politics 
played by the Soviets during the closing 
phases of the last war and the years imme- 
diately following. ‘The capture, suppression, 
and occupation of the slave states behind the 
Iron Curtain made free nations understand 
the peril of ruthless communism used to the 
hilt by the Russians in a modern and terrible 
form of imperialism. 

The Soviets would love to get us out of 
European bases and then induce us to leave 
ones now occupied in Britain, Spain, north 
Africa, Saudi Arabia, and Iceland. If this 
happened, Europe, the Mediterranean, Afri- 
ca, and the Middle East would lie helpless be- 
fore the might of Russia’s massed and mobi- 
lized 171 Red army divisions, the world’s larg- 
est jet air force of more than 20,000 planes, a 
frightening submarine fleet of more than 
500, a mighty arsenal of nuclear weapons and 
power politics. 

These Red forces would be operating on 
interior lines of communication. The Krem- 
lin could mass divisions and planes along a 
frontier and makes demands in political, 
economic, military, and even territorial fields. 

What would stand before the rulers of the 
Kremlin? In most imstances little or 
nothing. America in that event would lie 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. We 
could not stave off Russian aerial and guided 
missile attacks if they were launched against 
us. We now know the hard Way through 
experience that no nation, especially a large 
power with world trade and responsibilities, 
can be isolated or go it alone. 


GIVING UP BASES RANK FOLLY 


The most costly mistake we could make 
for our security and that of much of the 
world would be to abandon these overseas 
bases. It would be rank folly and utter 
stupidity. 

Even in these days of strategic air forces, 
nuclear bombs, and warheads and intercon- 
tinental rockets or missiles, we need these 
overseas bases. They are paramount. Their 
being is the strongest possible brake on overt 
military action by the men who rule the 
Communist world from behind the walls of 
the Kremlin. Our strong points in foreign 
lands are like NATO—instruments of defense 
and for security. If we are forced into war, 
they can become powerful offensive spring- 
boards enabling full use of our growing in- 
ventory of military hardware. 

If any administration or Congress proposed 
to eliminate these bases or cut down on their 
maintenance, the public should raise an out- 
ery which continued until common sense re- 
turned to Washington. There is no likeli- 
hood of any such action now or in the imme- 
diate future. In view of the Russian deeds 
in Hungary and the Middle East, the menace 
we have faced continues. 

This past week, Premier Bulganin sent 
strongly worded and blunt communications 
to the Prime Ministers of Norway and Den- 
mark, threatening all kinds of dire results 
if guided-missile bases are established on the 
territory of either sovereign nation. Neither 
of these fine, brave, little countries has re- 
acted in a frightened way. Each is a stanch 
member of NATO and has airbases which 
can be used by NATO. Further, naval forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have maneuvered in their territorial waters 
and off their coasts. 
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DENMARK, NORWAY STAND FAST 


It was the act of a brave, courageous na- 
tion, ruled by the principles of justice for 
Russia, with its 220 million population, to 
try and scare 4,500,000 Danes and 3,500,000 
Norwegians. Moscow knows, as does the 
world, that Norway and Denmark have no 
aggressive military aspirations. Each coun- 
try is devoutly democratic and dedicated to 
working for peace. There are only limited 
military forces in these Scandinavian na- 
tions, whereas Russia has the world’s largest 
military machine mobilized. This is not to 
say that the Soviet juggernaut is necessarily 
the best or that Russia and the slave states 
could outproduce the free world. 

The Kremlin keeps reminding Norway that 
there are 120 miles of frontier between Rus- 
sia and that country. Also, that Soviet jet 
bombers could reach Copenhagen in less than 
30 minutes. 

Despite the huffing and puffing of the big 
Red bear, our friends and allies in Denmark 
and Norway are standing fast. Their adher- 
ence to NATO is greater today than ever. 

When the world situation is considered 
from almost any aspect, it is obvious that 
our overseas bases are essential. They must 
be held at all costs now and for a long, long 
time to come. 





Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time we join the Polish- 
Americans throughout the country in 
celebrating the 166th anniversary of 
Constitution Day. We look back at the 
brief period of freedom which the Polish 
people experienced under the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 and we-look forward to the 
day when they will again know individual 
liberty. 

A limited monarchy was established in 
the spring of 1791 along with a biennial 
parliament and religious toleration. The 
old class distinctions that helped make 
life so difficult for the poorer people of 
the land were abolished. It looked like 
the dawn of.a new day for Poland when 
she would join the growing ranks of 
democracies. But that same year a Rus- 
sian army marched into Poland and 
erased all these advances. And it was 
not until the end of the First World War 
that Poland regained true independence 
and again began to control her own 
destiny. Hitler’s invasion in 1939 put an 
end to this. The Soviet Red Army 
merely replaced it with another harsh 
rule by a foreign dictator. 


Since the workers’ revolt at Poznan last 
summer and the October uprising, the 
Polish people and the entire free world 
have regained hope that Poland may soon 
be free. But our optimism over the new 
liberties that appear to have been ex- 
tended to the people and Gomulka’s at- 
tempt at Polish independence should be 
tempered with realism. There is still 
strong Soviet influence over the Polish 
Government that has signed an agree- 
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ment permitting the continued Station 
ing of the Red army on Polish soi) 
Likewise, Poland remains a member ¢ 
the Soviet-dominated Warsaw Pact. pe. 
sides this, the Gomulka government j, 
a Communist government and its abjj; 
to continue to resist Soviet pressure . 
not at all certain. The future of Polish 
independence and liberty for the indiyig. 
ual is truly perilous. The United States 
should, therefore, seek to strengthen the 
forces of freedom in Poland in every ap. 
propriate way, in order that it may move 
further away from Soviet Communist 
control. 

It is my fondest hope that May 3 yi 
soon be celebrated in Poland with the 
same freedom and independence as yp 
enjoy here in the United States of 
America. 


































The Integrity of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post of May 7, 1957) 
Tue INTEGRITY OF THE Buvcer 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


After the President returned from his 
Easter holiday in Augusta, the White House 
made it known that he will now campaign 
for his budget. It will be hard work. For 
while many a President has had to fight for 
his budget, President Eisenhower is in a 
specially difficult position. 

He has to defend a budget which his prin- 
cipal financial adviser and he himself have 
discredited. It is this attack by the admin- 
istration itself on the administration's 
budget which has unloosed the popular de- 
mand for big cuts in the expenditures. The 
President has now to reverse, or at least to 
arrest, a very strong tide of public opinion. 
He will probably consider himself fortunate 
if he can hold the cutting below $3 billion. 

The President’s position is weak because 
the integrity of the budget which he trans- 
mitted to Congress in January has been irrep- 
arably damaged by Secretary Humphrey, by 
Under Secretary Burgess, by the President's 
own hesitation, by the open opposition of 
Mr. KNoOwtanp. Except for a handful of 
Eisenhower Republicans, all of them uncer- 
tain as to whether President Eisenhower is 
really with them, the President’s budget has 
no active defenders. 

-It is not because the budget is so bad or 
because it imposes an intolerable burden 
on the taxpayers. The budget is quite con- 
sistent with the pledges in the platform on 
which the President was reelected last au- 
tumn. The items for foreign aid are no 
more than a part of the bill for the foreign 
policy which the country approved when !t 
reelected Eisenhower. Buta serious thing 
has happened. It is that the administra- 
tion has destroyed confidence in the county 
that the budget has been competently and 
responsibly prepared. 

The budget law fixes upon the President 
the responsibility for deciding what esti- 
mated expenditures and proposed approp!'- 
ations are necessary in his judgment {0 
the support of the Government. The prin: 
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the law lies in the words “necessary 


f 
Station. ple O udgment.” The law assumes, quite 
ish oj) } — that the Chief Executive is in a 
>mber of tion than is anyone else, anyone 


act. Be. Min 


for example, to judge what 
; ig are necessary for the conduct of the 
's ‘ernment and the carrying out of the laws 
eich Congress has enacted. 


D 


is qhis does not_ mean that the President’s 







of Polish -mination of the amounts is final. It 
individ. HB not final. The last word is with Congress. 
d States xt it does mean that in making a final 
then the ision, shall have before it—so 


Congress 
nat it can act responsibly—the best judg- 
vent of the executive branch of the Govern- 
a handling of the budget, the admin- 
ation has violated the spirit and the in- 
nt, if not the letter, of the budget law. 
it has sent to Congress a budget which the 
has denounced as too big by several 
jion dollars. Thus Congress and the 
ountry have been told by the President’s 
ncipal financial advisers that they should 
mot trust what is supposed to be the Presi- 




























































nt’s budget—that Congress and the coun- 

try shall not believe that all the funds are 

necessary” Which the President’s budget 
cS ys are necessary. 

This has meant a breakdown of the Presi- 

ntial budget system, and from this break- 

5 sown stems the rebellion which threatens 
not only the President’s legislative program 
put also his foreign policy. 

TIVES Senator LYNDON JOHNSON told the Senate 
ast week that “the American people are giv- 
ing us 8 clear and firm mandate to cut the 

under iministration’s budget. Anyone who 
1¢ Rec- joubts that statement can have his doubts 
resolved quickly by traveling through his 

7, 1957) home State.” There is no doubt that: the 

, popular mandate to cut the budget is strong. 

' But is it also a clear mandate? How can it 
be clear when there is no one, literally no 

om his one, who is now in a position to explain the 

e House budget expertly and responsibly? 

impaign The , as Senator JOHNSON remarked 

*k. For ter on in his speech, is 1,125 pages in 

ight for length. It took a year to prepare it. Four 

is in a hundred persons worked on it. It cost, just 

o prepare the budget document itself, $4 
is prin- million. Having been completed, and as 
lf have on as it was transmitted, the document was 
admin- discredited by the Secretary of the Treasury 
ration’s nd irresolutely defended by the President. 
lar de- There can be no clear mandate under these 

s. The conditions. ‘There is instead the great loss 

east to of confidence in the budget which has en- 

pinion, couraged everyone to attack any activity of 
rtunate the Government which for one reason or 
lion. other he does not approve of. 

ecalse How is confidence in the integrity of the 

trans- budget to be restored? Not, we may be 

1 irrep. sure, by the usual generalities about peace 

rey, by and progress. There is no easy way +o re- 

ident's tore confidence, and at bottom everything 

‘ion of depends upon whether the President has now 

ful of acquired the convictions about his own 

uncer- budget which he did not have 3 months ago. 
wer For unless the President has convictions 
et has that he has a@ sound budget—be it the pres- 

ent budget or a mew one proposed in its 
bad or place—the country will not have confidence 
urden HM in the budget, and every debatable item will 

e con- be in jeopardy. : 

rm on 

st au- a 

re no 

oreign 

eal The Public Debt 

thing a 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
Tecently wrote the Director of the Legis- 
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lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress requesting information as 
to our gross public debt, and the interest 
paid thereon during the past several 
years. 

Under date of April 22, 1957, I received 
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& memorandum from the Legislative 

Reference Service in connection with the 

public debt interest paid and computed 

interest rate from 1949-57, which I here- 

with include in my extension of remarks. 
The information follows: 


Gross public debt, interest paid and computed interest rate, 1949-57 




















[Dollar amounts in millions] 
Interest on Computed annual rate of interest on 
Total gross public marketable issues (at end of period) 
Fiscal year ending June 30, except debt (at debt ae 
as indicated end of (during 
period) period) Bills Certifi- Notes Treasury 
cates bonds 
ited seo ckescnnkcngubchaeeinitinte $252, 770 ($5, 339) 1.176 1. 225 1, 375 2. 313 
1949 (January-June). ..--.-.---.-..-..=]-..--.- eats 2, 922 +|......- Shs atedevnds a Resthiawiss ak abcaatébibont 
Db bd kbs can desdwacateckscdpaeisie< 257, 357 5, 750 1. 187 1. 163 1, 344 2. 322 
PA Rbh ~ ojeiachimosepainageabinas< 255, 222 5, 613 1. 569 1, 875 1, 399 2. 327 
PS kdl vini< one s¢un aed aeaeliinan= 259, 105 5, 859 1. 711 1. 875 1. 560 2.317 
eee (96 Of Dee. Fl)......2<<caskunter--- 267, 391 1 2, 966 1.915 1. 897 1, 755 2. 320 
Total, January 1949-December | 

TUDE... in inusnesttbcundaahan |------------ PEE Fo dnccongees Same ian SS ietbsle-canh + ieas 
WU (a6 Of Jame 90)... nn cicntidesnates- 266, O71 2 . 342 
dn th acithncowcaccocdvakiieniins =< 271, 260 
To ni ici anaes 274, 374 
ee es 272, 751 
Slee Geet. S28). ..o.20cn cca -oe 274, 999 








1 July-December, 
2 January-June. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
1949 and 1956; Treasury Bulletin; Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, Mar. 29, 1957, 





The Camel’s Nose Under the School Tent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; May 7, 1957 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, no one has 
done a better job exposing the twisted 
and unreliable facts that have been 
spread for 25 years favoring Federal aid 
to education than Roger A. Freeman, 
whose article follows. 

Mr. Freeman was formerly research 
director of the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

Since most of our information in favor 
of Federal aid to education comes from 
the Federal Government itself—it is the 
source of figures, propaganda, publicity 
on a nationwide scale—it is important 
that we hear from responsible research 
personnel who know the contrary facts 
favoring the States and the people as the 
responsible source of education. 

The article follows: 

THE CAMEL’S NOSE UNDER THE SCHOOL TENT 
(By Roger A. Freeman) 

(Mr. Freeman, formerly research director 
of the Education Committee of the United 
States Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, was one of the committee of four 
assigned by the Committee for the Whole 
House Conference on Education to prepare 
an advance factual report on school finance 
and Federal aid. This article is condensed 
from an address before the Civic Federation, 
Chicago, October 31, 1956.) 

The crisis in educational accomplishments 
in the United States has been observed by 
many persons. President Harold W. Dodds, 
of Princeton University, for instance, has 
said: “High-school graduates no longer have 
as firm a grasp on the basic three R’s—with 





all that they imply—as they had a quarter 
century ago.” 

Three out of every four freshmen enter- 
ing the University of Nebraska in the fall 
of 1955 were not prepared for regular col- 
lege English courses. 

Rudolph Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read 
remained on the best-seller list for 37 weeks. 

History has become a thing of the past in 
many public schools; geography, an unknown 
and uninhabited territory. 

U. S. News & World Report relates: “Many 
students {in European countries, including 
Russia] at 16 have acquired an education 
that compares with that of an American 
college graduate of 20 or 22 years.” 

The educational testing service at Prince- 
ton found that 71 percent of a group of pro- 
spective teachers of elementary arithmetic 
have a long-standing hatred of the subject. 
They drop»it in high school as soon as 
allowed, avoid it in college, and return to 
teach another generation to detest it. 

In the past 5 years, engineering degrees 
fell to less than half in the United States 
while the Soviet Union was doubling its 
output of engineers. 

Many see this crisis as due only to a lack 
of funds. And they feel that this can be 
cured by Federal aid. 

FIVE FALLACIES 

The case for more finances for the public 
schools is commonly based on five beliefs: 

1. The schools are being discriminated 
against in the allocation of public funds. 

The fact is that education has for many 
years been the largest item of public ex- 
penditure in the United States, next to na- 
tional defense. Comprising about one-third 
of all State and local government expendi- 
tures, it is gaining on the other public serv- 
ices. Between 1900 and 1955 public school 
enrollment doubled, but school costs in 
price-adjusted dollars increased more than 
12 times. The plain fact is that school funds 
have consistently risen faster than enroll- 
ment and are continuing to do so. The 
schools are not being discriminated. against. 

2. The schools are now receiving a smaller 
share of the national income than they used 
to. 
The fact is that expenditures for public 
education in 1955 were 3.8 percent of the 
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national income—4.6 percent, if we leave 
out war-connected expenditures—as com- 
pared with 1.5 percent in 1900. The United 
States spends not only more money but also 
a larger share of the national income on ed- 
ucation than any other country of record, 
according to the World Survey of Education 
by the United Nations. 

3. The shortages of teachers and class- 
rooms are getting worse and the schools are 
falling behind. 

The fact is that the number of teachers 
in the public schools has consistently risen 
faster than the number of pupils. The 
teacher-pupil ratio has been: 
teacher-pupil ratio has been 1:36.7 in 1900, 
1:30.1 in 1930, 1:26.9 in 19565. 

Much of the teacher shortage is due to 
inefficient use of the available teachers. We 
have tended to limit rather than extend the 
services of good teachers, in contrast to other 
professions. Despite the declining financial 
rewards of a college education as compared 
with the manual trades over recent decades, 
teaching has been doing better than other 
professions in attracting candidates; and 
last year only 1.2 percent of teachers in pub- 
lic schools left to accept other employment. 

As to classrooms, there are many serious 
shortages all over the Nation, but they can 
and will be met if we will avoid waiting 
for Santa Claus or Uncle Sam to provide 
them. 

4. The schools are being managed effi- 
ciently and are giving the most education 
for every dollar—but they are not getting 
enough dollars. 

Since we are investing more money in edu- 
cation than in any other public undertaking 
except national defense, we should seek the 
cause of unfavorable results in how the 
money is being spent rather than in the 
amount we are spending. Dr. Clarence H. 
Faust, president of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, recently said that, 
as compared to the need for buildings and 
teachers and money for expenses, our school 
system “needs even more to find ways of 
making better and more effective use of its 
resources for the major purposes of educa- 
tion.” Many communities are not willing 
to tax themselves more heavily for what to- 
day’s schools are giving their children, yet 
nonpublic schools—despite their tuition 
charges—have been expanding three times 
faster than public-school enrollment. 

5. The States and communities lack the 
fiscal capacity to take care of the school 
needs. Federal aid is necessary to provide 
adequate school support. 

The fact is that there is no Federal aid 
except that taken from within the borders 
of the 48 States. The Education Committee 
of the President’s Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations found no State economi- 
cally unable to support an adequate school 
system, and concluded that Federal aid is 
not necessary either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities. At 
the White House Conference on Education, 
the advance factual report of the committee 
of four on school finance and Federal aid 
was altered before it was laid before the 
participants, with some of the questions 
changed in such a manner as to make it 
dificult to vote against Federal aid. Yet 
the 1,800 conference participants found that 
no State represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity to build the schools it 
will need during the next 5 years. Though 
the citizens of even the low-income States 
are not anxious to receive Federal school aid, 
the Governor of prosperous New York pro- 
nounced in favor of Federal aid. 

It appears that the sponsors of Federal aid 
have far more in mind than the $400-million- 
a-year initial program proposed. Their real 
purpose is to get a foot in the door, to get 
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the principle of Federal responsibility for 
the schools established, and then prove in 
subsequent years.that the amounts were far 
too small. Ruml has already pro- 
posed that the Federal Government contrib- 
ute $314 billion or more a year to the schools. 
REGULATION ACCOMPANIES SUBSIDY 

It would be naive to assume that the Fed- 
eral Government would spend several billion 
dollars a year for any purpose and have noth- 
ing to say on how the money is to be spent. 
Sooner or later Federal administrators would 
suggest that schools conform to their ideas 
of how they should be organized and admin- 
istered. This is what has happened in all 
other major Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
as the amounts increased. History teaches 
that political power inevitably follows the 
power over the purse. 

Judicial opinion has already been ex- 
pressed on this point, as a matter of fact. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 1942, 
proclaimed: 

“It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes.” + 

A FATEFUL STEP 

Federal aid in even small amounts, then, 
is but the first and fateful step in the na- 
tionalization of the public schools. And the 
dominant philosophy among these school 
administrators is just the opposite of im- 
provement in educational standards and a 
restoration of learning in the schools. In- 
stead, it is less emphasis on teaching the 
basic skills and more hours devoted to the 
social graces. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, as president of the 
American Bar Association, last year declared 
his belief that Federal aid to the public 
schools could ultimately bring the destruc- 
tion of freedom in this country; that it 
would be nothing short of a national calam- 
ity for the public schools to become depend- 
ent upon Federal aid. 

President Eisenhower, while the head of 
Columbia University, once said about the 
proposal for Federal aid for schools: “Unless 
we are careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country will be- 
come yet another vehicle by which the be- 
lievers in paternalism, if not outright social- 
ism, will gain still additional power for the 
Central Government.-* * * Very frankly, I 
firmly believe that the army of persons who 
urge greater and greater centralization of au- 
thority and greater and greater dependence 
upon the Federal Treasury are really more 
dangerous to our form of government than 
any external threat that can possibly be 
arrayed against us. I realize that many of 
the people urging such practices attempt. to 
surround their particular proposal with 
fancied saf to protect the future free- 
dom of the individual. My own conviction is 
that the very fact that they feel the need to 
surround their proposal with legal safeguards 
is in itself a cogent argument for the defeat 
of the proposal.” 

Again, in 1956, President Eisenhower 
warned of “the growth of a swollen bureau- 
cratic- monster government in Washington, in 
whose shadow our State and local govern- 
ments will ultimately wither and die.” 

So while we hasten to attempt to cure the 
educational plight we are now in, we must 
not in our concern about a competitive race 
with Russia take steps making tragic proph- 
ecy of Abraham Lincoln’s warning that “if 
this country is ever destroyed, it will be from 
within.” What we must guard against is 
perhaps not so much the Soviets as our own 
tendency to yield to expediency instead of 
facing up to problems. 





s 
?U. S. Supreme Court, Wickard v. Filburn 
(317 U. S. 111, p. 131, October 1942). 
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Murray Should Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV¢3 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an eqj. 
torial which was printed in the magazine 
America in their issue of May 1957. 

As it becomes known throughout our 
Nation that there apparently is no inten. 
tion on the part of the President to y.. 
appoint Mr. Thomas E. Murray to the 
Atomic Energy Commission there js , 
growing wave of concern. 

The fact that his 7 years of valuaby 
service to the American people is being 
ignored and brushed aside, the fact that 
his great devotion to the welfare of hy. 
manity as shown by the high moral ang 
spiritual content of his public statements 
is shocking to the sensibilities of oy 
people. 

The editorial follows: 

Murray SHOULD Stay 


We feel sure that President Eisenhower, 
despite the apparent abruptness of his re. 
mark at an April 17 news conference, is not 
going to brush aside the extraordinary 
written appeal. of 11 of the 18 members of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. These legislators asked the 
President to reappoint Thomas E. Murray to 
the Atomic Energy Commission when his 
term expires June 30. The President tolda 
reporter he had not seen the letter and that 
executive appointments were his responsi- 
bility. No one will quarrel with the Presi- 
dent on that, but if in the exercise of that 
responsibility he fails to give very serious 
thought to Mr. Murray’s reappointment, 
somebody has evidently failed to brief him 
on a matter of immense concern to the Na- 
tion in the tortured realm of nuclear affairs, 
This review goes along with the estimate of 
Representative Jonn W. McCormack, House 
Democratic leader, who said April 18 that 
there would be “joy and happiness in the 
Kremlin” if the President fails to keep Mr. 
Murray in the AEC. Indeed the Kremlin 
must recognize the cogency of Mr. Murray's 
constant plea for rational nuclear defense, 
We have enough big bombs, he says. Pre. 
pare rather for the needs of Soviet-inspired 
limited war, where we shall have to defend 
ourselves and our allies with a stockpile of 
small atomic tactical weapons. 

What lies behind the seeming coldness of 
the President to Mr. Murray's reappoint- 
ment? Warren Unna, AEC reporter for the 
Washington Post, gives some of the back- 
ground in a May Atlantic article, ‘Dissen- 
sion in the AEC.” He writes: 

“Although Murray is anxious to remain on 
the Commission, few people in Washington 
think that President Eisenhower wil! reap- 
point him to another 5-year term, or that 
{Adm. Lewis L.] Strauss [AEC Chairman| 
would tolerate it even if the President should 
get such a notion. Murray has been the 
only Commissioner to speak out whenever 
he is persuaded something alien to the pub- 
lic interest is going on behind the AEC’ 
secrecy-protected doors.” 

Reporter Unna concludes that “once dis 
senter Murray passes from the atomic scene, 
the healthy give-and-take in determining 
AEC policy will pass with him.” 
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ever a time when give-and- 
if there Wied in the crucial area of United 





















































































e was 
or nuclear defense and deter- 
KS ee tow. Policies for the defense 
LD doomed to be worked out in a charged 
osphere of propaganda, economic pres- 
a and worldwide fear of nuclear hazards. 
ATI nical of the dark clouds of uncertainty 
ES hich loom over all discussions of the 
bomb are the openly contradictory esti- 
ates of the dangers of radiation issued in 
er, under April by missionary Albert Schweitzer 
the Ap. MM. apc chemist Willard F. Libby. People 
> an edi. wnt to know where the truth lies. They 
nNagazi pe a lot more likely to find out if Thomas 
1957, Murray is on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
hou on. 
10 a mr. Murray may or may not be reappointed 
nt t 7 nen his term expires this June. If he is, 
0 re ‘can confidently expect him to continue 
Y to the i. profound public statements he has regu- 
ere is a y issued. (See Morality and Security— 
ne Forgotten Equation in America, Decem- 
valuable t 1, 1956, pp. 258-262.) If he fails of reap- 
is bej nintment, he has left one final summary of 
a a . balanced, nonpartisan thinking on atomic 
act that natters in the May 6 issue of Life magazine. 
© Of hu. MB. our opinion this essay makes more sense 
oral and finan anything we have yet read on our con- 
itements mporary nuclear dilemma. Its author 
of our nould stay on the Commission. This is no 
isan plea, Like the Life article, it just 
nakes sense. 
enhow ° 
, hate a Mentally Retarded Children 
€, is not 
Ordinary EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
nbers of OF 
ttee on 
sked the HON. JIM WRIGHT 
nen tl OF TEXAS 
hen hi 
it told a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Sl« 
e Presi. Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
of that previously granted leave to extend my 
serious emarks, I include two extremely 
ntment, ought-provoking articles written by 
the a Bair Justice, of the Fort Worth Star- 
e Na- 
affairs, Telegram. 
mate of These articles appeared as part of a 
House eries on the subject of mentally re- 
18 that arded children. In these particular in- 
in the ments, Mr. Justice writes with deep 
eep Mr, insight of the effect produced by mental 
mbes tardation upon the parents and fam- 
‘efenl ies of these afflicted children. 
. The articles follow: 
nspired Tut TRAINABLE—V: RETARDATION—IT Hits 
defend Hopes FOR THE CHILDREN First, THEN 
pile of CoME PARENTS 
(By Blair Justice) 
ness of “Death and illness, the average persons 
points pects—no one, I guess, ever expects men- 
for the l retardation of their child.” 
back- These are the words of Mrs. Herman Jones, 
Dissen- hose husband is an Austin attorney. The 
loneses didn’t expect retardation of their 
‘ain On hild, but they got it. 
ington It happened to their family just as it has 
| Teap- happened to many other well-educated, un- 
r that specting people—people who are produc- 
rman} ive in society and had hopes their children 
should vould be, too. 
n the “We went the business of won- 
enever dering what we had done to cause such a 
> pubs hing to happen,” said Mrs. Jones. 
AEC's “You see, it strikes you at about every 
Inerable spot, It hits your hopes for your 
e dis- hildren, first, and your hopes for ycur hus- 
scene, cand and yourself. It hits your pride and 
ining 





t consumes emotional and physical ener- 
€s and financial resources. 

It reflects itself in your other children 
vho get the idea that they, too, are infe- 
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rior. It makes you wonder what caused this 
to happen.” 
NORMAL DAUGHTER 

The Joneses’ retarded child is named Har- 
ris. He is 11 years old and now is in the 
Austin State School. The couple have a 
normal daughter, age 16. 

“I wasn’t aware of my child’s mental de- 
ficiency,” Mrs. Jones said, “until he was 
about 6 years old. I’d spent the previous 
years thinking of Harris as cerebral palsied— 
getting accustomed to the fact that he would 
never handle himself physically as other 
children, but having hopes that with de- 
termination, medical skill and prayers he 
could live a life not too different from a 
boy who had had polio. Except, of course, 
his speech was affected. Even that, I 
thought, would come eventually.” 

Mrs. Jones took Harris, after a long series 
of doctors, to a specialist in neurology and 
psychiatry. He told her that Harris would 
never grow beyond a mental age of 3 years. 

“Later, I told my husband and he didn’t 
say anything. He just looked at me 
straight.” 

Harris was being treated then at the Cere- 
bral Palsy Center in Austin, which Mrs. 
Jones helped organize. The doctors at the 
center told her they didn’t think the boy 
would benefit from further treatment there. 

“Then,” she said, “I had a visiting teacher 
from the Austin public schools come to our 
house and she was a sweet, understanding 
woman and we were straightforward with 
one another except we didn’t touch upon 
the business of could he learn and could he 
retain what he learned—not for a long 
while.” 

SHUT OUT OTHER CHILD 

And all this time there was the other child, 
the normal daughter. 

“From the time I knew Harris was handi- 
capped,” Mrs. Jones stated, “almost until the 
time he went to the Austin State School, I 
shut her out. E 

“It was a ridiculous thing and I was aware 
of it, but I had no control. The one child 
needed help so desperately and I was con- 
vinced that time would run out so my ener- 
gies were channeled, thrust, poured out on 
him. * * * We had gone to the Kabat-Kaiser 
Institute for Neuro-Muscular Diseases in 
Washington for 3 months and were supposed 
to return for several months of every year, 
but the exchequer dried up.” 

And all the time there was the need to keep 
going, to smile and talk with people, to go 
through the acts of living. 

“Our house,” she said, “was one to which 
few people ever came. You could almost cut 
the gloom. My daughter brought no one 
home because the children at school said, 
‘Your brother can’t talk or walk or do any- 
thing.’ : ; 
MISERABLE MEAL 

“Once my sister and her husband came 
from Houston and brought a couple who had 
been in the University of Texas with all of 
us. They ate with us, 

“I was cook, feeder of Harris, and hostess. 
It was a miserable meal because, try as my 
guests did, they couldn’t keep their glassily 
horrified eyes off my child.” 

And all the time tpere was the helpless 
child and his silence. 

“Here was a child,” the mother said, “a 
part of one’s being and spirit and there was 
no way of communicating—no way that this 
child and you could ever talk about anything, 
or differ, or kriow what was in the other's 
mind. And it would always be so. 

“Then there was always the idea that 
stayed with me by day and woke me in the 
morning. What will happen to this child in 
case I died first? It was a persistent, eating 
idea and the memory of it even now will pull 
my nerves to the surface. 

“And it is a universal, unceasing thought 
of parents of mentally retarded children. 
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One by one, they tick off their relatives on 
their fingers and one by one, the parent 
realizes that probably none would care for a 
mentally retarded child. 

“IT’s BONDAGE 

“It is bondage.”’ 

This is one mother’s story. It could have 
come from any of a hundred others. Mrs. 
Jones was not selected for the purpose of 
focusing attention on her and her family’s 
problem—the problem, in essence, is the same 
in many families of the retarded. She was 
picked because she is a former newspaper 
reporter and she can describe what it is like 
to have a retarded child. 

In the next story there will be others who 
also will help describe to those more fortu- 
nate what it is like. 

And still there is the que8tion: Why is it 
important to know? 





THE TRAINABLE—VI: For Every MENTALLY 
RETARDED PERSON, LIVES OF 10 OTHERS ARE 
AFFECTED 

(By Blair Justice) 

“Patricia Ann was a very attractive baby 
and appeared outwardly normal at birth.” 

This is the way it begins in many families; 
this is the way it began for the George A. 
Parkers. Parker is a Fort Worth attorney, 
and this is his story: 

“She was small and her slow mental de- 
velopment seemed almost in keeping with 
her physical progress.” 

The couple were concerned about their 
baby—this was their first—so they visited 
their family doctor. 

“He allayed our fears with comments that 
children progressed at different rates and 
that there was no real cause for concern.” 


EXAMINATION SUGGESTED 


But the worry recurred. 

“By the time she was 3 years old, she had 
fallen behind to the extent that we were 
definitely concerned. 

“Our family doctor recommended she be 
examined by a child specialist in whom he 
had great confidence and we obtained an 
appointment. 

“In the meantime we started reading books 
on mental retardation.” 

The specialist diagnosed Patricia Ann as 
definitely retarded. 

“He stated he knew nothing that could 
be done to restore her to normalcy and 
recommended that we consider private or 
public institutional care.” 

But the Parkers, as is natural with parents 
in such distress, could not accept the doc- 
tor’s statement or his recommendation. 

“The statement that medical science had 
not progressed to the point where it could 
cure the apparent injury to the brain just 
could not be accepted,” Parker said. 

DIAGNOSIS CONFIRMED 

So the couple took:Patricia Ann to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, to the 
children’s clinic there. 

“If any help could be found, this was said 
to be the place.” 

But the original diagnosis was confirmed 
and there was nothing that could be done. 

“No operation was recommended, no 
special medicines. She was condemned to 
mental retardation.” 

The Parkers went home and “our feeling 
of frustration seemed unbearable. We 
prayed; our close friends and relatives also 
prayed. 

“We devoted a great deal of time to work- 
ing with the child; we avoided social en- 
gagements and stayed to ourselves pretty 
much.” 

When Patricia Ann was 7, the Parkers 
enrolled her in a small private school for 
the retarded “in a beautiful country setting 
in Virginia.” 
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“She is happy and comfortable, she is well 
taken care of and we feel we’ve done the best 
we can for her and for the rest of our family.” 


TWO NORMAL CHILDREN 


Patricia Ann is now 18. The Parkers, who 
moved here from Washington, have a normal 
13-year-old-son, John, and a normal 5-year- 
old daughter, Deborah Gay. The family lives 
at 2548 Walsh Court. 

Although Patricia Ann is too old to qualify 
for any special classes in the public schools 
the legislature might provide, Parker has been 
active in support of the bill. He is president 
of the Fort Worth Council for Retarded 
Children, 

Parents of the retarded—of which the Fort 
Worth Council is primarily composed—say 
they don’t want sympathy for themselves. 
They want help for their children. 

But the children are not all who are in- 
volved in the problem of retardation. 

“* * * for every mentally retarded person 
the lives of 10 other people are affected,” says 
the Board for Texas Hospitals and Special 
Schools, 

NO HELP FOR OTHERS 

No one is proposing that help, in the form 
of direct aid or financial support, be given 
the 10 other people affected by each case of 
retardation. But these pedple, authorities 
say, must be understood just as their children 
must be if the whole problem of retardation 
is to be helped. 

Some self-styled realists discount the 
trainable bill before the legislature simply 
as a product of “pressure from parents, who 
are emotional about the subject.” 

The same critics, who say their view is 
detached and objective, ask: 

“What would these classes be worth when 
you compare all the time and money put into 
them with the small amount of return you 
can expect from these children? The train- 
able will never be able to contribute.” 

Most authorities admit this is true. But, 
they ask, what about the return society loses 
from parents whose productivity is lowered 
by anxiety over the lack of opportunities for 
their retarded child? 

GREATEST PROBLEM 


“In terms of the total number of persons 
affected, the cost to society in care and loss 
of productivity and in terms of lifelong suf- 
fering to individuals and their families, men- 
tal retardation is one of the greatest single 
public health and social problems in the 
United States.” 

This also is from the hospitals and special 
schools board. It applies not only to the 
ehildren but to parents and all affected. 

Many of these parents are people of high 
intelligence and great potential. Their emo- 
tions and feelings are real, not only to them, 
but to society, whith cam be the loser as 
much as they. 

But can classes for the trainable help, both 
the child and his parents? 

In the next stories there will be before- 
and-after pictures of specific children who 
have been in these classes, classes that do not 
receive school allotments from the State. 


Veterans’ Administration Opposes Veter- 
ans’ Provisions of Housing Bill, H. R. 
6659 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
since the House Banking and Currency 
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Committee did not holc hearings on H. 
R. 6659, the Veterans’ Administration 
was not afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment on the specific provisions of the 
bill. In order that the views of that 
agency could be known as to those pro- 
visions of H. R. 6659 which specifically 
affect programs under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, I have requested the Veterans’ 
Administration to file a report on those 
portions of H. R. 6659 affecting veter- 
ans. The report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is included herewith. The 
Veterans’ Administration has _ stated 
that it is strongly opposed to the pro- 
posed veterans’ preference program and 
the diversion of national service life in- 
surance funds into FHA veterans’ hous- 
ing mortgages. 

The report of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on H. R. 6659 follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Hon. Ourn E. Teacvue, ‘ 

Cc an, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Teacue: This will refer to your 
request of April 9, 1957, for the comments of 
the Veterans’ Administration on H. R. 6659, 
85th Congress, a bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing, to improve the availability 
of mortgage credit, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 6659, which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on April 8, 
1957, would be cited as the “Housing Act of 
De F:." 

The provisions -of this bill which would 
directly affect the operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration are indicated in the analysis 
which is attached hereto and made a part of 
this report. In brief, this measure would 
(a) establish a new veterans’ preference pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Housing Administration for the purpose of 
insuring home loans on liberal terms to per- 
sons eligible under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act for loan benefits but who have 
not heretofore obtained a home or farmhouse 
loan, (b) provide additional funds to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
secondary market operations and special 
assistance purchases, (c) authorize the in- 
vestment of not over $1 billion of the na- 
tional service life insurance fund in FHA vet- 
erans’ mortgages secured by property in areas 
of privateecapital shortage, (d) extend the 
voluntary home mortgage credit 


With reference to the proposed FHA veter- 
ans’ preference program, it should first be 
noted that no benefits would be afforded vet- 
erans thereunder whigh could not be pro- 
vided simply by increasing the interest rate 
on GI guaranteed and direct 


May } 


A very basie policy consideration {; ,,; 
by the proposed FHA veterans’ a 
program as to whether veteran 
should be concentrated in one agency 
scattered among @ number of agencies” 
legislative of the ; 
Readjustment Act shows that there y 
those who urged that certain of the Proposed 
benefits contained therein should be admin 
istered by other agencies. However, py Dla, 
ing all the basic programs of the act in i, 
Weterans’ Administration, the Congress a 
hered to the well-established policy of ynigy, 
ing veterans’ benefits in asingle agency. Th 
Congress also recognized that the jario 7 
basic programs under the Servicemen’s Re. 
adjustment Act were so interrelated, with a 
common objective, as to require that they 
all be administered together. 

These principles are believed to be as ape 
plicable today as when the Servicemen’s p,. 
adjustment Act was enacted, and no sound 
reason is observed for now making an excep, 
tion of the loan-guaranty provisions of ti. 
act, by placing outside of the jurisdiction ¢ 
the Veterans’ Administration a home-loay 
program intended to afford preferential tress. 
ment to veterans. It is believed desirabj 
that an activity concerned with the inves. 
ments of millions of veterans be administereq 
by an agency which is necessarily alert tg 
developments affecting their particular we). 
fare, rather than by an agency which is re. 
sponsible for a program of financial assist. 
ance for the.general population. 

Under the bill the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion would prepare certificates of eligibility 
for veterans desiring to obtain a loan unde 
the FHA provisions, would maintain a staf 
to process the cases in which veterans do 
manage to obtain 4'-percent loans fo 
guaranty, and would operate the direct loan 
program. It is apparent that the creation of 
2 veterans’ loan programs instead of 1 would 
present administrative difficulties and pro- 
duce a divided administration which runs 
counter to the purpose of the Servicemen'’s 
Readjustment Act to provide efficient, and 
prompt but sympathetic service to veterans 
through unified direction of activities. 

In addition to the extra expense involved 
in the maintenance of separate staffs within 
the FHA and VA for veterans’ loan purposes, 
it should be pointed out that no saving to 
the Government could be anticipated by the 
administration of a veterans’ loan program 
by FHA rather than VA. 

Apart from considerations of basic admin- 
istrative policy and economy, there is also 
for consideration the fact that, since very 
few veterans’ 4%4-percent guaranty loans 
would be made, the consequence of the FHA 
veterans’ preference proposal is a dilution 
of the benefits now available. For example, 
downpayments on veterans’ loans under the 

, although one-half of that pre 
scribed for nonveterans, would be substan- 
tially in excess of the maximum downpsy- 
ments now required by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regulations. In addition, it should 
be noted that there is no assured protection 
under the proposed veterans’ program against 
the charging of sales prices which are i 
excess of the property’s market value. Under 
the FHA system there is no sales-price limi- 
tation. The FHA limit is on the amount of 
the loan, with the buyer paying the differ 

between the sales price and the loan 

in cash. It is natural for builders 

to endeavor to price their property at 4 level 

them for all costs 

discounts. Although 

Commissioner may 

@ maximum sales price, this 4u- 

thority is discretionary only. Under te 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, a veteral 

may not pay more than the reasonable value 
of the property. 

Among other considerations incident to 
the disparity between the advantages 
forded by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act and those under the proposed veterans 
preference program are the special pr 


Servicemeny 
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1957 
orded to temporarily distressed 
as — the restoration of entitle- 
where property secured by loans has 
ma taken from the mortgagor through no 
fault of his own (through condemnation 
proceedings, for example). It should also 
be noted that the payment of defaulted 
in cash under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act is @ substantial inducement 
for lenders to enter into the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration joan-guaranty program. Pay- 
ments of claims in debentures as proposed 
would undoubtedly deter some lenders from 
making loans to veterans who otherwise 
would do so. 

In a report to your committee dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1957, on H. R. 21, 85th Congress, the 
Veterans’ Administration stated its opposi- 
tion to the investment of a portion of the 
national service life-insurance fund in vet- 
erans’ mortgages. The comments of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with respect to that 
measure are equally applicable to the provi- 
sions of section 205 of the subject bill which 
js similar in purpose. The mentioned report, 
which has been reproduced as Committee 
print No. 10, is enclosed herewith for the con- 
venience of the committee. It should also be 
noted that the requirement that the national 
service life-insurance fund be invested in 
mortgages on property located in geographic 
areas of serious private capital shortage with- 
in reasonable discount limits necessitates a 
distinction between reasonable and unrea- 
sonable discounts for mortgages originating 
on various terms, under various conditions, 
and in various geographic areas. Such a dis- 
tinction, which would be required in con- 
nection with section 503 of the bill providing 
for the control of discounts, would be very 
dificult to draw in any case, but it would be 
almost impossible to determine with any de- 
gree of fairness what ‘is a “reasonable” dis- 
count on 44%4-percent loans in a market in- 
volving FHA housing loans bearing a 5-per- 
cent interest rate. In this connection the at- 
tention of the committee is again called to 
the Veterans’ Administration report to the 
committee on H. R. 21, which included an 
analysis of a in section 2 of the bill 
to control ts. 

The Veterans’ Administration would have 
no objection to the provision in section 502 
of the bill extending the voluntary home- 
mortgage credit until July 31, 1959. 
It is noted that the Administration recom- 
mended a 3-year extension for this program. 

For the f reasons the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is strongly opposed to the pro- 
posed veterans’ preference program and the 
diversion of national service life-insurance 
funds into FHA veterans’ housing mortgages. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to the 
committee. 





Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hiciey, 
Administrator. 
The Indian’s Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
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in the January 4, 1957, issue of the 
Commonweal, entitled “The Indian’s 
Dilemma.” 

I was particularly interested in the 
proposals to encourage the individual 
initiative through Indian corporations 
administered by Indians to provide edu- 
cational and economic opportunities for 
Indians. This idea parallels the provi- 
sions of H. R. 6943, my bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Minnesota Indian 
Administration for just such purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include a recent 
newsletter outlining some of the prin- 
cipal purposes of this bill: 

Tue INDIAN’s DILEMMA 
(By George H. Dunne) 


From time to time what is known as the 
“Indian problem” escapes from the prosaic 
and cloudy obscurity of statistical figures, 
Government reports, sociological analyses and 
impinges itself upon public consciousness 
with tragic and dramatic clarity in an inci- 
dent like the death of Ira B. Hayes. One of 
the immortals of Mount Suribachi, he sur- 
vived the terrors of blood-bathed Iwo Jima to 
die on a black night in January 1955, alone 
beneath the stars and desolate, on the cold 
desert near Phoenix, Ariz., a victim, the 
coroner said, of alcohol and exposure, a vic- 
tim, more penetrating observers say, of the 
unresolved Indian problem. 

After his return from war, Hayes could not 
find any life for himself on the reservation, 
any cultural pattern with which to integrate 
himself. There was nothing there to make 
life meaningful. On the other hand, he was 
totally unprepared to face life off the reser- 
vation. The record shows that Hayes made 
repeated efforts to integrate himself with 
the white man’s off-the-reservation world 
and, alternately, as many efforts to discover 
on the reservation some form of living that 
had meaning. He who helped conquer Iwo 
Jima could not conquer frustration. De- 
feated, he lay down in the desert sands to 
die. : 

This is the real Indian problem which is, at 
the same time, a dilemma: On the one hand, 
the reservation does not offer a form of life 
with which the Indian can integrate and 
thus find himself; on the other hand, the 
Indian is almost totally unprepared to inte- 
grate imself with life off the reservation. 

This is what created the problem: The 
white man destroyed Indian culture and 
failed to supply a substitute. As a result, 
the Indian moves in a cultural vacuum like 
&@ lost soul, condemned to wander forever in 
@ ‘meaningless void, at odds with the uni- 
verse. Rare individuals manage to triumph 
over the insuperable odds which confront 
them; but for most it is a situation which 
leads to frustration and despair. It is, in 
point of fact, leading to the destruction of 
Indians on a grand scale. 

What brought the Indians to this pass? 
All the muddled, often contradictory, policies 
which have characterized the Government’s 
handling of the Indian problem over the 
years. First, we effectively destroyed the 
American Indian’s way of life. Next, we 
isolated him on lonely reservations, making 
it impossible for him to integrate himself 
with the white man’s way of life. Then, 
through the General Allotment Act of 1887, 


Reorganization 
reinforced the reservation 
system, reestablished the principle of tribal 
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ownership and sovereignty, discouraged talk 
of integration, and then, with a paternal 
smile, told the Indian he was now free to 
seek his own destiny. Having zagged in that 
direction until 1952 we are now, under the 
present administration, once more zigging 
in the opposite direction. The talk now is 
of withdrawal and of termination. 

It is small wonder that the Indian is 
bewildered. Seek his own destiny where? 
Within the framework of his own culture 
which has been destroyed beyond possibility 
of revival? Within the framework of the 
paleface’s culture which is not ready to 
accept him and which he is not prepared 
to’accept? 

The Indians once had a culture which, 
although primitive in character, enabled 
them to establish satisfactory relationships 
with their neighbor, with the world around 
them, and with the supernatural elements 
which, however erroneously they conceived 
them, they knew to be a part of the universe 
in which they lived. In their tribal, family, 
and social relations they had developed cer- 
tain cultural values which enabled them 
satisfactorily to come to terms with their 
environment. The white man destroyed that 
environment and in the process destroyed 
the Indian culture related to it. 

Twenty-seven years ago I heard an Indian 
chief describe with somber eloquence the 
gradual destruction of his people’s culture. 
He was of the Coeur d’Alene tribe in Idaho. 
He was replying to the Catholic bishop who 
had just scolded the assembled members of 
the tribe for their failure to appreciate all 
that the white man's government was doing 
for them. His face stern as though carved 
in granite, his voice rich as the tones of a 
violincello, the chief recited the hundred 
years of infamous history during which ex- 
termination alternated with exploitation as 
@ substitute for policy. With magnificent 
imagery he described the free way of life 
which had been destroyed by the white man 
and his government. In the end he affirmed 
that the only thing of value he and his peo- 
ple had received from the white man was 
his faith in the one true God, a gift brought 
by the Blackrobe. Now even this gift, he 
concluded bitterly, was being stolen out of 
the hearts ef young Indians under the in- 
fluence of the cheap bars, cheap movie 
houses, cheap dance halls in the white man’s 
towns on the fringes of the reservation. 
When the chief had finished the bishop 
cleared his throat—and went home. 

The other alternative proposed to the In- 
dian, that he work out his destiny within 
the framework of the white man’s culture, 
is not without its irony. Integration pre- 
supposes a readiness on the part of whites 
to receive the Indian into their cities, neigh- 
borhoods, schools, churches, shops, factories, 
laboratories. This is the key to the problem. 
Indians feel that whites do not want them. 
So again we find racial arrogance, the white 
man’s idolatrous and degrading worship of 
the whiteness of his own skin, at the root of 
another one of our pressing national prob- 
lems. 

On the other hand, the Indians are not 
themselves prepared to find a way of life 
within the framework of the predominant 
culture of the white man. A great gulf sepa- 
rates the ancient ways of the Indian from 
our culture. Some Indians have bridged that 
gulf, chiefly those who have had a great deal 
of education. But they are relatively few. It 
is almost impossible for the average Indian 
to understand the white man’s attitude to- 
wards the State, society, family, taxes, prop- 
erty, capital, labor, work and its motiva- 
tions, money, religion and other essential 
elements of our culture. At the moment, 
for example, the most popular religion on 
the San Carlos Apache Reservation, despite 
long established Catholic and Lutheran mis- 
sions both boasting numerically respectable 
memberships, is composed of a strange and 
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sad mixture of Catholic, Protestant and 
medicine man practices and beliefs. This is 
symbolic of the confusion in the midst of 
which the Indian lives as a result of the 
breakdown of his own culture and our fail- 
ure to give him a satisfactory substitute. 

The solutions proposed for the problem 
vary according as their proponents are more 
impressed by one or the other horn of the 
Indian’s dilemma. Some urge a policy of 
withdrawal in two directions. Let the Gov- 
ernment leave the Indians strictly alone. 
Let the Indians, having notHing to do with 
the white man’s government or society, turn 
back to their own cultural milieu and find 
fulfillment in the preservgtion of their own 
primitive religious values, economic order, 
and social organization. 

But for most tribes their way of life is 
destroyed beyond possibility of revival. It 
is not a question of whether they might 
prefer the world of yesterday to that of 
today. Whether it is more delightful to 
shoot a buffalo or to drive a tractor is for 
them an academic question. The buffalo 
are gone. If the Indians had not sold Man- 
hattan Island to the Dutch; if the Dutch 
had not been followed by the English and 
the English by their rebellious colonists, the 
Americans; if millions of white men, lured 
by the promise of a new world, had not left 
their homes across the sea; if electricity had 
not been discovered nor the steam and 
combustion engines invented; if the march 
of history Could have been halted 200 years 
ago, the state of the question would be quite 
different. But these, and thousands of other 
pertinent events, did happen. These facts 
and the conditions of living that have re- 
sulted from them constitute the real world 
with which we and the Indians must cope 
and within which we and they must live. 

It may be possible for a small tribe such 
as the Hopi, which has succeeded in main- 
taining a kind of splendid isolation from the 
surrounding world down through the years, 
to live within its past. It is not possible 
for the larger tribes, many of whose cultural 
values were to begin with less durable, to 
isolate themselves. Even had their own 
culture not been destroyed, stark economic 
facts would prevent isolation. The reserva- 
tions are simply incapable of supporting all 
the members of the tribe. A Stanford re- 
search study shows, for example, that with 
full development of reservation resources 
the San Carlos Apache Reservation in Ari- 
zona would still be unable adequately to 
support all members of the tribe. 

Another approach to the problem is that 
of Oliver La Farge, longtime friend of the 
Indians and president of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs. Apparently chiefly 
concerned with the preservation of tribal 
entity, he opposes any weakening of tribal 
sovereignty and holds in anathema ary pol- 
icy which appears to him to lead in the di- 
rection of Government withdrawal or termi- 
nation of the reservation system. All In- 
dians recognize La Farge’s proven friendship, 
but not all agree with him. They say the 
reservation is chiefly responsible for destroy- 
ing the Indian as an individual. The reser- 
vation system is one of paternalism which 
makes the individual utterly dependent upon 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and upon the 
tribal council. As they function under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the reser- 
vations constitute islands of state socialism 
in a society organized around the principle 
of free enterprise. The Indian owns noth- 
ing. The tribe owns everything. The habits 
and attitudes almost inevitably engendered 
by the very nature of the reservation system 
unfit the Indian for survival in our highly 
competitive society, in which, for better or 
for worse, the virtues of initiative, self-re- 
liance, energy, and thrift are of paramount 
importance. 

Those Indian leaders knew what they were 
doing who, like Crazy Horse, Sioux conqueror 
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of Custer, long resisted bitterly every effort, 
whether of blandishment, threat, or force, to 
persuade them to bring their people into the 
shadows of the forts and surrender them to 
the paternal care of the Government. Be- 
fore white treachery and cruelty drove the 
Sioux into rebellion, Crazy Horse, as a boy, 
had witnessed the corrosive effects upon In- 
dian character of this mode of life. In the 
end he was forced by the sufferings of his 
harried and starving people to yield. Before 
he sank, an. Indian Caesar, beneath the 
bloody knives of grinning jackals of treach- 
ery, he had already learned to regret his de- 
cision. For in the encampments assigned 
them outside the Army posts where Indians 
sat in idleness waiting Government hand- 
outs of food, clothing, tobacco, he watched 
the disintegration of character rapidly set- 
ting in. Crazy Horse was glad to die. Bet- 
ter death than decay. 

If the reservation system is itself respon- 
sible for the evils which are destroying the 
Indian, the answer to the problem would 
seem obvious: abolish the reservation sys- 
tem. There are some who advocate such a 
course, among them those who would like 
to get their hands on mineral and land re- 
sources belonging to the tribes. 

The problem is not so easily resolved. In- 
dians, generally speaking, have over the years 
become so dependent upon the Indian agen- 
cies, sO unaccustomed to rely upon them- 
selves, that they cannot conceive of any 
other form of survival. Any suggestion of 
doing away with the paternalistic system fills 
them with terror. For much the same reason 
they oppose desperately any measure which 
seems to them to threaten tribal entity. 
With so much of his own culture destroyed, 
the Indian feels secure only to the extent 
that he can identify himself with his tribe. 
This is why he supports tribal ownership of 
land and all the other features of tribal 
sovereignty. 

This is the attitude of probably the ma- 
jority of Indians. They can hardly be 
blamed. With the buffalo-gone from the 
plains, with hunger gnawing at their vitajs, 
with the icy fingers of winter rattling their 
bones, the followers of Crazy Horse could not 
be blamed for begging him to give up. Sur- 
render to paternalism had become the only 
means of survival. Now, however, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that. paternalism 
is only a more subtle form of death. It 
preserves the body, but destroys the soul. 

An increasing number of enlightened In- 
dian leaders realize this. They are aware 
that the attitude of the majority must be 
changed and this now deeply ingrained de- 
pendence broken down if the Indian is to 
sclye his problem. These men are devoted 
to ancestral traditions and tribal ties. But 
they want Indians who are free to own their 
own homes, till their own soil on or off the 
reservation; and also free to move into Amer- 
ican cities and enter fully into the business, 
labor, professional, and intellectual life of 
these communities. 

Clearly this aim implies the end of the 
reservation system as presently constituted. 
The reservations must go. But they must not 
go until the Indians have been adequately 
prepared. The abandonment of paternalism 
must be a gradual process and must be car- 
ried out in such a way that the many legal 
and moral obligations which the Govern- 
ment has incurred, and so often violated, are 
scrupulously fulfilled. It is wrong to con- 
demn out of hand every governmental policy 
which leads toward withdrawal, but it is 
right to scrutinize closely every such policy. 
It must be clear that the policy is not inspired 
by the desire to shirk responsibilities, but 
rather by the resolve to carry them out fully 
and in a way that best serves the American 
Indian. 


If there is any one key to the problem, it is 
education. White communities must be edu- 
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cated to welcome Indians as neighbors. The 
Indian must be educated to the inevitabilit 
and desirability of integration. There a 
be no question of forcing integration upon 
him. He must be free to choose his own 
path. But persuasive efforts must be made 
to convince him that the present path of 
reservation paternalism leads but to the 
grave. 

This educational task will not be easy 
Who can blame the Indian who wants noth. 
ing to do with the paleface’s culture? 
has vivid memories of limitless wrongs. The 
scars are still livid. Can the Apache, whose 
people never practiced scalping, forget the 
bounties on Apache scalps collected by white 
men? Or the Sioux forget the unspeakable 
desecration of the bodies of their murdereg 
wives and daughters? It will not be easy 
with these memories still living, to persuade 
the Indian to merge with the white man’s 
society; but, especially with the younger 
generation, it will not be impossible. This 
educational task will best be achieved by 
Indian leaders themselves. 

Most important of all, the younger genera. 
tions must be given an education that wil! 
equip them to enter fully into the main. 
‘stream of American life. They must be edy- 
cated to understand and to cope with the 
problems of living engendered by a society 
organized around the principles of politica) 
freedom, socially regulated freedom of enter- 
prise, private property, individual initiative, 

This will be the most difficult task. The 
difficulty does not lie in any deficiency of 
intelligence on the part of the Indians, but 
in determining what kind of education is 
needed. Vocational schools may equip 
Indians to repair automobiles, build radio 
sets, drive tractors. But what kind of cur- 
ricula and what sort of pedagogy is required 
to equip the Indian to understand and to 
evaluate the operative principles of the 
dominant culture which surrounds him and 
to enable him to weave into the fabric of 
his own psychology the positive values of 
that culture? What type of education will 
enable him, while preserving whatever of 
positive value remains of his Indian herit- 
age, to become an integral part of American 
society? 

What of the reservations themselves? 
What should ultimately be done with them? 
It should be kept in mind that they belong 
to the Indians. More exactly, they belong 
to the Indian tribes. Most Indians feel that 
the tribal land base must be maintained, 
else the tribes will disappear as entities. 
Even those who feel that the preservation 
of tribal entity is less important than the 
preservation of the individual from decay 
would be slow to advocate division of the 
land. Indians on the whole are scarcely 
more prepared-to assume this responsibility 
today than they were at the time of the 
Allotment Act of 1887. 

A proposal that is winning constantly 
stronger support is that each reservation, 
with all of its property holdings, be in- 
corporated, each member of the tribe be- 
coming a shareholder. One of the most 
earnest advocates of this plan is Thomas 
Shiya. He is not himself an Indian, but he 
served for several years as manager of the 
San Carlos Apache tribal enterprises, and 
from this vantage point he acquired first- 
hand knowledge of the Indian problem. In 
a@ recent speech, Mr. Shiya described this 
plan: 

“Let’s visualize, them, a corporation, 
owned by Indian stockholders who elect 
their board of directors, who will hire quali- 
fied management to operate the corpora- 
tion for the profit of the Indian. Whether 
the Indian continues to live on the land of 
moves anywhere else to live, he continues to 
hold his share of the corporation stock and 
receives his share of dividends. 

“The corporation will act as any land-hold- 
ing corporation in America, Its responsibil- 
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ities on the, 


land afe economic. The other 


bilities such as education, 


responsi 
nag order, health, welfare, etc., will be 
delegated to t agencies already 


Governmen 
serving the rest of the people in the country, 


versee t in the operation of 
omporation affairs on behalf of the Indian 
stockholder.” , » 

In his speech Mr, Shiya.outlined other de- 
tails of this plan which he terms one of 

management” which he believes 
would “open the way to all the incentives, 
rewards, and goals that make America the 
jeading economic nation of the world. The 
Indian as an individuai, rather than the 
tribe, becomes important and foremost, the 
family can own its own home on its own 
land, public-school education can be put 
to use on Indian land, and, above all, Indian 
land becomes integrated with the Nation's 
economy—an asset rather than a liability.” 

There are many others who also believe 
that in this direction alone lies hope for 
the Indian. They admit freely that such a 
transformation of the reservations will in- 
yolve casualties; but they argue that almost 
any solution of the problem would cause 
fewer casualties than does the reservation 
system itself. It is hoped that with such 
a transformation there will be fewer trage- 
dies like that of Ira B. Hayes and more In- 
dians equipped to come to terms with the 
world in which they live. The advocates 
of this trust-management idea fully realize 
that such a transformation will require long 
preparation. First must come the educa- 
tional project and its implementation. This 
will take time. Yet, in the opinion of serious 
observers, there is no time to lose. 

MeeTtInc Discusses INDIAN ENTERPRISES 

(By Congressman FRED MARSHALL) 

The recess of the Congress gave Us an op- 
portunity this week to hold a highly inter- 
esting and informative meeting with officials 
of the Bureau of Indian Affaifs to discuss the 
problems of Minnesota’s Indian citizens. 

Discussion centered on the economic con- 
ditions which are largely responsible for 
many of the other problems encountered by 
our Indian population. Indian representa- 
tives. Bureau officials, and Members of Con- 
gress at the meeting agreed that steady fam- 
ily income must be the basic consideration in 
any program. 

A bill which I introduced at the request of 
Minnesota Indian cotincils after a long pe- 
riod of study and consultation was discussed 
in some detail, since its provisions refiect the 
ee problems facing tire Indians of our 

te. 


The bill would create a Minnesota Indian 
Administration which would bring the In- 
dians themselves into cooperation with the 
State and Federal Governments in promoting 
activities that would help them build a sta- 
ble economy and provide family income. 

The administration would undertake activ- 
ities such as land-use planning, research on 
ae of Indian products, establishment 


throughout 
country and the limited funds and personnel 
on have hampered any intensive ac- 
It was admitted that remarkable progress 
has been made among the Indians of Minne- 
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sota and that the Minnesota Chippewas are 
probably among those best able to move for- 
ward more rapidly in taking over their own 
affairs. This is the goal desired by the In- 
dians themselves, and they ought to be 
encouraged in every way possible to assume 
their rightful place as first-class citizens. 

The paternalism which too often charac- 
terized the activities of our Government in 
dealing with Indian problems failed in many 
serious respects, and it is obviously time to 
help the Indians help themselves. Their re- 
sources in Minnesota are plentiful but piti- 
fully underdeveloped. 

Our primary purpose is to assist in sound 
development of these resources so that 
self-sustaining enterprises will provide year- 
round employment. Such employment 
would of itself help to meet education and 
housing needs just as it does in other com- 
munities. 

Some progress has been made in reforesta- 
tion efforts and the principle of sustained- 
yield management is being applied to the 
timber harvest. But this is only one im- 
portant element in the Indian economy and 
the success achieved with limited funds and 
limited personnel is an indication of what 
might be done in other areas. 

Trained technicians are needed among the 
Indian people themselves and an expanded 
program of vocational education to give them 
the skills needed in modern undertakings 
would be an important step forward. The 
Bureau outlined plans for such a program 
and we hope it will be carried out as prompt- 
ly and effectively as possible. 

Industries based on Indian arts, harvest- 
ing of wild fruits, and charcoal production 
are all possible but require technical and 
business training. The capital investment 
in most of these enterprises would be small 
but the steady employment provided in pro- 
duction and distribution would be an im- 
portant supplement to the seasonal timber 
and fishing industries. 

The improved highways to be built under 
the new program are expected to bring many 
more tourists into our north country and 
the Indians should be in a position to provide 
resort and motel facilities and other services 
travelers expect. 

The important point is that we must help 
the Indians take advantage of the potential 
which is theirs so they themselves can build 
a self-sufficient economy based on owner- 
ship and productive effort. 





Addresses Delivered by Hon. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
and Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, at Bataan- 
Corregidor Memorial Dinner, Washing- 
ton, May 6, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last night we witnessed a great 
event when a memorial dinner was held 
at the Mayflower Hotel to commemorate 
the 15th anniversary of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. The speeches delivered are 


food for thought. Two of our col- 
leagues 


. the Honorable Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and the 
Honorable JosepH W. MakTIN, JR., also 
of Massachusetts, were conferred one of 
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the highest decorations of the Philip- 
pine Government—the Philippine Legion 
of Honor in the degree of Commander. 
This shows that the Philippines does not 
forget its friends. It is an excellent 
attribute for any action to give recogni- 
tion to those who have served it. This 
the Philippines has done and continues 
doing. 

There is a message in General Romu- 
lo’s speech that we should all heed. It 
is a message that will help us in the 
solution of national and international 
problems facing our Nation. At the 
same time, the speeches by Majority 
Floor Leader McCormack and Minority 
Floor Leader MARTIN convey to the Fili- 
pino people our gratitude for their loyalty 
to democratic ideals and their unswerv- 
ing determination to continue fighting 
for such ideals. Those who doubt 
America’s abiding faith in democracy 
should have been at the Mayflower Hotel 
last night and should have witnessed 
that wonderful friendship between two 
nations of two different races. It was 
both uplifting and encouraging. 

The following are the citations: 
AWARD OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGION OF HONOR 
(COMMANDER ) 

By direction of the President, pursuant to 
paragraph 2e, section I, AFPR G 131-051, 
this headquarters, dated January 21, 1954, 
the Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree 
of Commander is hereby awarded to: Ma- 
jority Floor Leader JonN W. McCormack, of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
for exceptional and distinguished service to 
the Republic of the Philippines as a legis- 
lator and statesman. Majority Floor Leader 
JoHN W. McCormack, as one of the stanch 
ehampions of the cause of Philippine inde- 
pendence, voted for the legislation which 
granted first autonomy and subsequently the 
complete independence of the Philippines. 
He has consistently shown a sympathetic and 
abiding interest in Philippine affairs and 


‘supported such legislation as the Philippine 


War Damage Act and other important reha- 
bilitation and trade measures for this coun- 
try. A courageous and farsighted liberal, he 
sponsored the historic resolution that 
pledged the United States to support the 
freedom of colonial peoples. His assistance 
and counsels have always been available to 
Philippine representatives to the United 
States of America. By his invaluable serv- 
ice, Majority Floor Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK affirmed himself as a true friend of the 
Filipino people. : 

By order of the Secretary of National De- 
fense: 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, AFP, 
“ Chief of Staff. 





AWARD OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGION OF HONOR 
(COMMANDER ) 

By direction of the President, pursuant to 
paragraph 2e, section I, AFPR G 131-051, this 
headquarters, dated January 21, 1954, the 
Philippine Legion of Honor in the degree of 


. Commander is hereby awarded to: Minority 


Floor Leader JosePpH W. MakTIN, Jr., of the 
United States House of ‘Representatives, for 
distinguished service to the Republic of the 
Philippines as a legislator and statesman. 
Minority Floor Leader JoszPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
has shown through the years consistent 
friendly interest in the Philippines, as the 
former Speaker, and as the incumbent mi- 
nority floor leader of the United States House 
of Representatives. He showed sympathetic 
understanding of a people’s love of freedom 
by voting for the legislation which ultimately 
granted complete independence to the Phil- 
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ippines. He is a friend and counselor to the 
Philippine representatives to the United 
States of America whose task he has made 
easier by his invaluable assistance and co- 
operation in the enactment of legislation for 
Philippine veterans, the Philippine War 
Damage Act, rehabilitation and trade meas- 
ures, and other important legislations for 
the Philippines. Minority Floor Leader 
JosEPH W. MakTIN’s invaluable service is a 
manifestation of his continuing and lively 
interest in the welfare of the Filipino people. 
By order of the Secretary of National De- 

fense: “4 

ALFONSO ARELLANO, 
Lieutenant General, AFP, Chief of 
Staff. 


Following is the speech of Minority 
Floor Leader MARTIN: : 
REMARKS OF JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., MINORITY 

LEADER, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 

ATIVES, UPON RECEIVING THE DECORATION 

CONFERRED ON HIM BY THE PHILIPPINE GOv- 

ERNMENT—LEGION OF HONOR WITH THE 

RANK OF COMMANDER—AT THE BATAAN-COR- 

REGIDOR MEMORIAL DINNER,. MAYFLOWER 

HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C,, May 6, 1957 


General Romulo, Mr. Justices, members of 
the Cabinet, my coll es of the Senate and 
the House, ladies and géntlemen, I am grate- 
ful to your government for this honor. I 
treasure it because it is a symbol of the 
friendship that links our two countries as al- 
lies united by a common ideology. I welcome 
it as a token of your pepole’s appreciation 
of the collective wisdom of our Congress in 
passing such legislation as has shown to the 
world America’s faith in the ability of the 
Pilipino people to govern themselves. In all 
humility, I accept it with the expression of 
my profound gratitude to President Garcia 
and the Filipino people. In compliance with 
our Constitution, I will deposit this decora- 
tion with the State Department until Con- 
gress has passed a law authorizing its 
acceptance. , 

When we look back at Philippine-American 
relationship one central fact stands out. It 
is that we have faced together many prob- 
lems, some of them apparently insoluble, a 
number of them affecting fundamentally the 
relations between our two countries. There 
were times when certain irritants seemed to 
make it impossible for us to come to a solu- 
tion. There has not heen one single in- 
stance, however, when after a mutual ex- 
change of ideas, after negotiations had been 
conducted by the leaders of our two peoples, 
when we did not come to a satisfactory solu- 
tion mutually accepted by both our countries 
without the impairment of the dignity and 
honor of either. We have lived together in 
good faith and good will. 

I believe this is a lesson from which the 
world can profit. Where there is honesty 
and justice and mutual respect there is real 
friendship. This is what has united our two 
peoples. To this we owe that unforgettable 
Filipino loyalty shown in Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. I do not believe anything can de- 
stroy or undermine the friendship of our two 
countries. It was born out of mutual loy- 
alty, your loyalty to us, and our loyalty to 
you. ,_ We may make mistakes, You may also 
makes mistakes. We are far from perfect. 
What counts, however, is not the errors but 
the sincere desire that is evinced by you and 
by us to admit those errors and to correct 
them. ® 

We look with pride at the progress achieved 
by your people. A recent instance of this is 
the vitality of your democracy. When your 
great leader, the late lamented President 
Magsaysay suddenly died in an airplane 
crash, his unexpected disappearance from 
the Philippine scene as its head of state 
could have caused an upheaval similar to 
that which has happened in other countries 
when faced by a similar emergency. To the 
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credit of your people no such upheaval took 
place. You followed the even tenor of your 
democratic ways. Your Vice President took 
over and it is a tribute to him and to your 
country that he is carrying on in @ manner 
that shows your maturity as a nation im- 
bued with democratic ideals. 

To President Garcia. who has announced 
his avowed policy to fight communism and 
neutralism and to strengthen the relation- 
ship between our two countries goes my best 
wishes for a successful administration’ I 
know he can count on the same cooperation 
from America as his predecessor. To you, 
Mr. Ambassador, serving your people here in 
Washington in a manner that has won the 
admiration, the affection and respect of all 
of us, My deep appreciation for this award 
which, in behalf of your Government, you 
have so generously conferred on me tonight. 

Perhaps nothing can characterize the effec- 
tiveness of your work as Philippine Ambassa- 
dor more appropriately than to recall what 
the late Vice President Barkley once said 
when as Foreign Secretary of your Govern- 
ment you came to Washington in 1950. At 
a luncheon at the Capitol which he gave in 
your honor he quipped—“When Churchill or 
Romulo come to Washington we should 
double the guard at Fort Knox.” 

Mr. Barkley, of course, was indulging in a 
little humor, for which he was so famous. 
But it did illustrate the aggressiveness and 
the effectiveness of a great Ambassador’s 
representation of a great country. General 
Romulo is one of the strongest forces for free- 
dom in our world today. A hero in war, Gen- 
eral Romulo has continued his outstanding 
service to his country in peace. May the 
good Lord spare him to serve his nation for 
many years to come. 

Again thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for this 
award which will be one of my most cherished 
possessions as long as life shall last. 


Following is the speech of Majority . 


Floor Leader McCorMAckK: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 
W. McCormack, Masoriry Fioor LE&aDER, 
UNITED States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Upon RECEIVING THE DECORATION CON- 
FERRED ON HIM BY THE PHILIPPINE GOVERN- 
MENT—LEGION OF HONOR WITH THE RANK 
or COMMANDER—aAT THE BaTAAN-CORREGI- 
DoR MEMORIAL DINNER, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
May 6, 1957 


General Romulo, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Justices, members of the Cabinet, my col- 
leagues of the Senate and the House, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am deeply touched and 
honored by the citation and I only hope, in 
all humility, that I will continue to deserve 
it. I receive the award conscious of the 
fact that the collective action of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
made possible the legislation mentioned in 
the citation. I accept, the award coming as 
it does from a people with whom I am happy 
to have been associated through the years 
both by political persuasions and by reli- 
gious ties. I accept this award on behalf 
of my constituents without whose support 
this would never have been possible. They, 
too, share my admiration and affection for 
the Filipino people. Thank you, General 
Romulo, and please convey my appreciation 
to President Garcia and to the Filipino peo- 
ple for this honor that they have conferred 
upon me. I will deposit the decoration with 
the Department of State and will accept it 
when Congress gives me its approval. The 


here in Washington, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
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I am linked by close personal ties of frieng 
ship and esteem. Wherever there are me, 
and women throughout the world who love 
liberty, General Romulo is deeply admire 
and respected. I respect him for his q. 
voted service to his people. In the Houg 
when he was our colleague as Resident Com, 
missioner, he fought for the Philippine Re. 
habilitation Act and for the Philippine 
Trade Act, to get, through them, as much as 
he could, the best concessions for his peop. 
The cause of the Filipino veterans hy. 
espoused with vigor and determination 
He has come to me time and again to ey. 
pound the side of the Philippines on mat. 
ters before the House. In the United ng. 
tions, he has wom world acclaim. He is , 
patriot and a statesnran and the Philippine 
must be proud to have a spokesman of ji 
character and ability. 

I see in this award, Mr. Ambassador, g 
veritable symbol of the lasting friendship 
between the Filipino and American peoples, 
It is a friendship which has been tested time 
and again in fruitful collaboration since the 
beginning of the century. It was sealed jp 
blood on the European battlefields of Wor 
War I, on the historic battlefields of Worl 
War II, in Bataan and Corregidor, and on 
the battlefields of Korea in the United Na. 
tions collective action against the Red Chi. 
nese and North Korean aggressors. It has 
been tested in the halls of the United Na. 
tions where, led by General Romulo in the 
Security Council, the Philippine fichts for 
the cause of non-self-governing countries 
as well as for the cause of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. This is a cause that it is 
the traditional Amierican policy to follow. 
It was reiterated in a joint resolution which 
it was my privilege to sponsor on the floor 
of the House last year, and unanimously 
approved. 


Against this background of friendship, we 
are gathered here tonight to commemorate 
the 15th anniversary of the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Too much has been said 
about the fact that Bataan and Corregidor 
were a defeat. They were a defeat of the 
flesh, which could nq longer endure the on- 
slaught of superior arms and superior num- 
bers. But they were, on the other hand, a 
victory of the unconquerable spirit of man. 
This man was of both East and West, fight- 
ing side by side for an ideal that he believed 
in, that he had hoped to pass on to his 
children with undiminished vigor. His ac- 
tion was the very heart of courage, as Wal- 
ter Lippmrann called it. 

And we can pay tribute to his memory 
not by what we say here, but by what we 
do now and in the future to secure for the 
men, women, and children, who are his heirs 
the permanent blessings of a life with jus- 
tice and a life free from want and poverty 
and conflict, a ldwide regime that not 
only passively respects but militantly fights 
for human rights. 

This is the transcendental achievement 
we are called upon to do. The world has 
progressed immeasurably since the middle 
ages, indeed since the 19th century. But 
while there are parts of the world which live 
in peace and contentment, the rest of the 
world subsists in conditions of misery, 
squalor, and fear. 

Asia and Africa are two vast continents 
seething with unrest and ferment. Their 
peoples are engaged in the historic struggle 
of man for liberty and political and eco- 
nomic freedom. Since the end of World War 
II, we have seen 19 of these countries emerge 


as free and independent states, jealous of 
They are 


late in coming. It is for the free world to 
see to it that they gain and share in the 
economic largesse of the earth, lest they 
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tall for the plandishments of a godless com- 


weedy, ber 1953, the United 
states announced its atoms-for-peace plan 
pefore the Assembly of the United 
Nations. That was a momentous decision 
in this mid-20th century. It is calculated 
to bring, not the scourge of total destruc- 
tion upon mankind, but the benefits of tech- 
ology and science, to the less fortunate 
“ ple and the underdeveloped areas of the 
i. so that they may begin to know the 
plessings Of economic prosperity. Until this 
js done, OUF battle against hunger and pov- 
erty is not won, and Bataan and Corregidor 
would simply be @ dim memory of the past. 
our friendship for your people we have 
shown in many tangible ways. Recently our 
government decided to make the Philippines 
the nuclear research center in Asia. This 
decision was made in favor of your country 
despite the insistence of several other coun- 
tries in Asia that they be favored with such 
a center. This was @ decision that revealed 
not only our friendship for the Philippines 
put our faith in your ability and competence 
to undertake such a great project. This 
means that we have selected you for leader- 
ship in your section of the world on a subject 
of paramount importance to all lhumanity 
such as nuclear research. This, aside from 
the fact that we have entered into a bilateral 
agreement with you to provide you with an 
atomic reactor. o 

When we passed the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act, it was in the full knowledge that 
the United States has never paid any war 
claims in the past even to our own fellow 
countrymen devastated by our civil war. 
But this we did for you as a small token of 
our gratitude for your loyalty. ‘True, it is 
far from adequate, it is certainly not meant 
as a compensation, but considering that we 
have never done it in the past, you can 
understand that it was really a sincere recog- 
nition, no matter how insignificant, of what 
was done by those whose memory we honor 
tonight. ag 8, 

When you came to us, as- President Magsay- 
say’s special envoy, to ask for the extension 
of the philippine Trade Act and later, when 
you appealed to us for the approval of the 
revised Philippine Trade Act, despite the 
pressure of other important legislation pend- 
ing then in Congress, preferential attention 
was given your plea. The Philippine Trade 
Act was enacted by us in 1946 because we 
thought you needed it to cushion the eco- 
nomic effects of independence. When you 
came to us 10 years later to ask for modifi- 
cation that would benefit your people, Con- 
gress readily met your views. I can mention 
other instances wherein we Americans have 
consistently shown our interest in and 
friendship for the Philippines. I am citing 
these few out of others that I need 
not belabor here because tonight is also a 
night of remembrance and of recollection to 
recall Philippine loyalty to the United States 
and United States loyalty to the Philippines, 
friendship—real friendship and loyalty be- 
tween our two countries. This is also ex- 
plained by the fact that we worship the same 
God and we believe in the spiritual and moral 
values which an atheistic ideology such as 
communism rejects and proscribes. Indeed, 
our battle, ladies and gentlemen, is not 
merely a battle for the mundane and ma- 
terial things of the earth. It is far more 
than that. Our battle is really in the realm 
of the spirit. It is a struggle for men’s minds 
and men’s hearts. It is a pitting of ideas 
against the Communist ideology, the core of 
which is world domination and the enslave- 
ment of man. We have no doubt that our 
democratic ideals—that man is endowed with 
the inalienable right to rake Cae and the 


es , which 
j man and the para- 
mountcy of his well-being, and that Govern- 
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ment is the servant and not the master, will 
triumph in the end against an ideology that 
will keep him forever shackled as a slave, a 
mere pawn. Because this is the heart of our 
belief, we must strive to give life to it without 
letup, and in an affirmative and dynamic 
manner. 

The American people are committed to the 
defense of human rights and freedom. Such 
a dedication was epitomized by the grant of 
independence to the Philippines in 1946. 
And to pursue these ideals, the United States 
has forged an alliance with many countries 
of the Free World. This alliance is meant 
not for aggression, but for self-defense, and 
for self-preservation enabling nations and 
peoples, large or small, to attain their na- 
tional objectives in accordance with their 
cultures under governments of law in a world 
of peace. We still give the enemy no reason 
to miscalculate. 

The leaders of the free world have shown 
the courage to stand and be counted with 
the forces of freedom. Such a leader was 
the late lamented Filipino patriot, Ramon 
Magsaysay. The free world has lost a fear- 
less leader dedicated to the democratic 
cause. His life was short, but it was a full 
life dedicated as it was to the service of the 
common man who loved him and whom he 
loved. 

It is fortunate that his successor is a man 
as uncompromising in his determination to 
fight communism and neutralism, no less 
farsighted, and no less idealistic, and who 
quickly and effectively dispelled the fear that 
Was expressed in some quarters after Mag- 
saysay’s tragic death, that the Philippines 
might go neutral or drift into the Communist 
orbit. President Carlos P. Garcia has taken 
over the duties of President under constitu- 
tional processes, bringing to his new office a 
wealth of experience in the service of his 
people. He pledged shortly after assuming 
the office of the presidency, “I can only tell 
you I shall carry out every item of the Mag- 
saysay program to its full realization.” The 
free world can count on him, as it counted on 
Magsaysay. He is a stamnch champion of free- 
dom just as Magsaysay was. As the real 
friendship of our two countries continued 
and was strengthened, under the late presi- 
dent, so will it continue to strengthen under 
President Garcia. It can be said without 
contradiction that our relationship is more 
than friendship—that the family relation- 
ship of brothers exists between our countries 
and our peoples. 7. 

Men died on Bataan and Corregidor, but 
the cause for which they fought lives on. 
Magsaysay fought for such a cause; Garcia 
is fighting for it himself; and men who have 
known the blessings of liberty will forever 
fight for it. I associate myself with the stir- 
ring words that: 

“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit that 
made it stand—a beacon to all the world— 
cannot fail. * * * Our defeat is our vic- 
tory.” 

Let us make that victory permanent and 
with an unfaltering trust in an Almighty, we 
cannot fail. 


Following is General Romulo’s speech: 

ApprEss DELIVERED BY GEN. CaRLos P. ROMULO 
AT THE BATAAN-CORREGIDOR MEMORIAL DIN- 
NER, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, May 6, 1957 


We have lived through half a generation 
since the glory of Bataan and the martyrdom 
of Corregidor. We have survived a great 
war, and several lesser wars, and the over- 
hanging threat of a future conflagration. 
We have survived victory, and we have even 
survived “this peace of mutual terror” that 
followed victory. 

Tonight we meet once again to recall the 
inner meaning of the blood brotherhood be- 
tween the American people and the Filipino 
people that was sealed on that little penin- 
sula and on that little rock whose names are 
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enshrined in the histories of both our coun- 
tries. 

The rhythm of these annual remembrances 
was broken this year by the tragedy that be- 
fell our people. A son of the Philippines, a 
warrior in the cause of human freedom and 
understanding, died suddenly at the very 
height of his career, before his work was 
done. 

A few moments ago I asked you to rise with 
me and stand in silent tribute to the memory 
of a great man, Ramon Magsaysay. Many 
noble words have been uttered about Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and perhaps each of us re- 
peated them in our hearts just now. But I 
would add to all of these another word of 
tribute, which President Magsaysay might 
have been proudest to hear—a tribute to my 
people, and to yours. And it is this: 

Ours is a young Republic. We have en- 
joyed our independence hardly 11 years. 
Yet, when the duly elected President, the 
darling of the masses of his countrymen, met 
sudden death, in all the outpouring of grief 
and bewilderment there was never a moment 
of faltering in the orderly processes of our 
governmental machinery. The duly elected 
Vice President, Carlos P. Garcia, took office 
in keeping with the Constitution of the 
Philippines, and quietly and efficiently as- 
sunted the duties of Chief Magistrate of our 
Republic. 

As a member of the diplomatic corps, it 
would hardly be proper for me to suggest to 
you the names of the many nations— some 
of them much larger than the Philippines, 
some of them much longer experienced in 
the ways of self-government—where such an 
orderly transition would not have occurred. 
Fortunately for my diplomatic standing, you 
can all name such countries for yourselves. 

I need only tell you that I am proud of the 
way in whith my countrymen in the Philip- 
pines demonstrated the vitality of their de- 
votion to constitutional government, the 
maturity of their political philosophy, and 
the stability of their political understanding. 
In time of stress the true nature of a man 
or a nation shows itself. We have gone 
through such a time, our people have shown 
their wisdom, their restraint, and their 
solidity. 

We have, in sum, met our national afflic- 
tion just as, on occasion in the past, you 
have met yours in the United States. The 
reason for this is that, on top of our own cul- 
tural heritage as Filipinos, on top of the 
faith and culture we acquired from the 
Spaniards, we in the Philippines took to our 
hearts the democratic ideals, the respect for 
constitutional law, and the desire for orderly 
government, which are today the haiimarks 
of both the American and Philippine democ- 
racies. What we have learned from you, we 
have learned well. 

Today, we can perhaps begin to repay our 
philosophical debt to America. There was 
a time, in the past, when we were the learn- 
ers and you the teachers. Now, in our new 
world of nations rapidly arising from the 
somnolence and colonial subjugation of past 
centuries, we may be able to convey to you 
@ message that can help you understand and 
sympathize with those whose understanding 
and sympathy you :1eed to win. 

So, on this annive:sary of Bataan and Cor- 
regidgr, I ask you to look ahead with me for 
the next 10 or 15 years, rather than back at 
the past we know so well. 

The United States, as the leader of the 
free world, now finds itself involved in the 
political turmoil and deep social and eco- 
nomic problems of peoples in places that had 
only recently been terra incognita for you. 
The Middle East is on your doorstep. Your 
sailors and marines spend their pay in Beirut 
because you choose to exercise the deterrent 
power of a show of force to maintain peace. 
Your newspapers shriek to the editorial skies 
because your diplomats cannot speak the 
languages of Laos, or Indonesia, or Ghana— 
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for suddenly such countries have become im- 
portant to you. 

At the precise moment when the world 
has been shrunk to the size of an orange by 
the rapidity of transportation and commu- 
nication, at the very time when a creeping 
contagion called communism out over 
the face of this tiny globe, there has come the 
awakening of the sleeping giants all over the 
world—the peoples who have thrown off the 
shackles of alien rule and have chosen to 
master their own destinies. 

Asia and Africa are afire with a new na- 
tionalism. This powerful force, which in a 
different incarnation gave Europe its 
bloodiest centuries and its most magnificent 
civilizations, can now do the same, one or 
the other, in the rich and vast continents 
peopled by human beings in the billions. 

Your suryival—and that of freedom itself— 
depends on your capacity to recognize what is 
happening in the world; and, having recog- 
nized the nature of the upheaval, on your 
ability to act with wisdom and imagination. 

I do not tell you this in a critical mood. I 
talk to you as a true and loyal friend. I tell 
you this because I truly believe that the 
fate of every person who believes as you do, 
the fate of every nation committed to the 
cause of freedom, is bound up in the actions 
of the United States of America. If you 
should choose unwisely, if you should make 
a false move in the battle for men’s minds 
and souls and bodies, if you should betray 
yourselves and your principles, if you should 
lose the cold war either on the battlefield or 
at the conference table, then the whole free 
world will go tumbling down with you. We 
are all intertwined in our mutual responsi- 
bilities, and precisely because you carry the 
load of leadership you must take with good 
grace, and with deep thought, the friendly 
opinions of the rest of the free world. 

Your President traveled virtually from his 
sickbed to meet personally with the 
of 20 Latin American States. Your Vice 
President traipsed all over Africa shaking 
hands with tomorrow. Your Secretary of 
State has visited more than 40 countries in 
his search for peace and friendship. Your 
Senators and Congressmen also travel all 
over the world to get firsthand information 
about other countries and peoples. These 
are the signs of your recognition of the 
strange new ways in which America must 
show her leadership. 

They are good signs, but they are essen- 
tially outward symbols. What the New World 
of new nations look for, even more than 
symbols, is evidence of American understand- 
ing, of American acceptance, of American 
recognition of their equality in the society 
of man. 

And that is where the Philippines enters 
the picture, beyond the great tradition of 
intimate friendship that has been built up 
between our two peoples over the past half 
century. The fact that, in your one great 
adventure into colonialism, you retreated 
almost before you began, has been a powerful 
weapon in your arsenal of democracy. You 
came to the Philippines, you saw, but you 
did not conquer. Instead, you worked with 
us, and learned with us, and out of the 
relationship emerged your promise to help 
us achieve and assure our independence. 
That promise went through the purification 
of fire 15 years ago tonight. And in 1946 
the promise came true. 

That piece of history has been a tower 
of strength in your dealings with other co- 
lonial nations. For they recognized that 
America was different from the other west- 
ern nations, different in that it had no need 
or desire to become an empire, 

I believe this piece of history was one of 
the most important reasons why, during the 
past decade, the new and subtle imperialism 
of Communist Russia made no greater head- 
way than it has so far. But we are familiar 
enough with the. weaknesses of the human 
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character to know that recollection of the 
past does not long survive. In the minds 
of the new peoples of the Eastern World, 
the test is not yesterday and not tomorrow, 
but today. ~~ 

At this very moment, the nature and qual- 
ity of American friendship with the Philip- 
pines is under test. The scrutiny exists 


human beings whose ultimate choice may 
determine the outcome of the struggle be- 
tween freedom and democracy, on the one 
hand, and slavery, tyranny, and totalitarian- 
ism on the other. 

They are asking the questions now. They 
are demanding the answers. And the very 
power of their numbers, the very strength 
of their strategic locations, requires that 
their questions be answered. 

Since they are suspicious of all outsiders, 
injured as they have tod ofter been by their 
contacts with foreigners in past generations, 
they do not take you on faith, as we of the 
Philippines have learned to do. They are 
waiting to see whether all the years of mutual 
loyalty between two friends from different 
worlds, the Americans and the Filipinos, can 
be marred by misunderstanding. They are 
waiting to see whether the United States will 
maintain an absolute respect for the national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
Philippines. This is fundamental. They are 
waiting to see whether the relationship be- 
tween our two countries will continue to be 
that of equals or whether there will be an 
unwitting deterioration into a semblance of 
the master slave relationship that exists be- 
tween the Soviet Union and her so-called 
friends—whom we call, more accurately, her 
satellites or even her colonies. 

Por our part, I need not assure you that 
we wish nothing more and nothing less than 
equality. We wish this in our own behalf 
and in your behalf as well. The Philippines 
gladly chooses the title of friend and ally; 
it honors you as well as it honors us. We 


will never accept the title of colony or satel-_ 


lite; it would dishonor you and degrade us. 

I do not believe the choice will ever have 
to be made. I repeat, I am confident, know- 
ing you as I do, that no such choice will ever 
be made. That there are differences of opin- 
ion between us is natyral and even healthy. 
That occasionally our tempers rise is normal. 
The unity of friendship, the comradeship of 
alliance, does not impose on you or on us 
the necessity_to be silent, or to accept that 
with which we do not agree. It imposes on 
us—on each of us—the loyalty that comes 


I believe. I hope you believe it, too. 
For I say to you that what is at stake is 
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The men who died on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor offered that which was most precious 
to them—their own lives—on the altar of 
human freedom and human . We 
who survive have an obligation to them that 
cries out to be repaid. We owe them 
continuation of the battle. We owe them 


May ? 


the never-ending pledge to carry on Until ay 
the peoples of the earth see the birth of 
new freedom, @ new brotherhood, anq aad 


and lasting peace. 





No Changes Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re. 
orD, I include therein the following eqj. 
torial taken from the Camden (5, ¢) 
News of May 2, 1957: 

No CHANGES NEEDED 

Josephine Ripley, Washington correspond. 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, in , 
dispatch to her paper, says that Congress js 
not believed to be in any mood for a drastic 
overhauling of the Nation’s immigration laws, 

The correspondent also reports observers 
see no fundamental change in immigration 
theory on either side Of Capitol Hill. Repre. 
sentative Francis E. WauTer, of Pennsylvania, 
coauthor of the present McCarran-Walter 
Act, is in a strategic position as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration to oppose 





.@ny efforts to change the law, the corre 


spondent says. 

However, in an article in Human Event, 
Mr. WatTeEr tells of the intensive effort being 
made to alter the law. He says: 

“Spearheaded by the Communists, their 
fellow travelers, congressional liberals, and 
spokesmen for the so-called ethnic minority 
blocs, the assault on America’s immigration 
system is in intensity every 
month. Attempts to amend or abolish the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—generally 
referred to as the Walter-McCarran Act— 
havé become standard operating procedure 
at every session of Congress since passage of 
the act in 1952, 

“In the closing hours of the Congress last 
year, those who are bent on wrecking our 
protective immigration system came within 
a hair’s breath of accomplishing their job 
of destruction. On the very last day of the 
session, Senators ARTHUR WATKINS and Evz- 
ETT DIRKSEN, in an unprecedented move, 
appended to a routine bill a series of amend- 
ments which would have demolished the 
national origins quota system and opened 
the floodgates.” 

Mr. Water, because of the fact that he 
was chairman of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee in the House was able to head of 
adoption of these amendments. 

These amendments have been introduced 
again at the present session and Mr. WattTm 
warns that unless the rank and file of patri- 
otic + the crossroads of America— 
demand of their Senators and Congressmen 
that they vote against these weakening 
amendments, they are likely to be adopted in 
response to the mounting clamor of leitist 
organizations. 

Mr. Water points out that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities recently dis- 
closed that the Communist Party has cre- 
ated over 180 organizations for the purpose 
of bringing grassroots pressure on the Con- 
gress to destroy the Walter-McCarran Act. 
At the recent,convention of the Communist 
Party in New York City, the destruction of 
this law was 1 of the 2 legislative objectives 
on which the twenty-odd thousand Commu- 
nist agents in this country were ordered to 
concentrate during this year.” 
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here is no need whatever for any tamper- 
ing with the Walter-McCarran Immigration 
act. It is the best immigration law this 
ver had and it was the result of 


research. 
eae be well for every one to let his or 
er Congressman and Senators know that 


aap want no tampering with this law. 





Low Dam Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr . 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Record Courier in Baker, Oreg., 
Mr. Byron C. Brinton, is a man who 
has long been dedicated to sound devel- 
opment of our great natural resource 
heritage. His knowledge and courage 
have done much to alert the people of 
the Pacific Northwest to the continuing 
encroachment upon their resources by 
the private power monopoly. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
May 2 edition of the Record Courier is, 
I believe, a fine example of the excellent 
material which Mr. Brinton consistently 
presents in his paper. I commend it to 
my colleagues and ask that it be included 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Low Dam Sussipy 

Alarming as is the indefensible quick- 
right-off subsidy to the Idaho Power Co. by 
the administration, it is only one of a whole 
series of questionable public concessions to 
the private utility in return for what?—in 
return for the resource crime of wasting a 

storage damsite. 

But if the IPCO subsidy by ODM last week 
did nothing else it will dramatize the reality 
that authorization of Hells Canyon high 
dam now will not cost the taxpayers money— 
it will save them money. 

There is ample evidence now, with testi- 
mony on end, that the defense writeoff is a 
direct subsidy. Senator Byrrp, Secretary 
Humphrey, and many others have openly 
attacked the accelerated amortization sub- 
sidy as the worst form or public giveaway. 
We have in fact in the IPCO case a Dixon- 
Yates deal under another name. The false 
pretense used by the power company and 
administration support for low dams and 
for the low dam license has been completely 
uncovered and the claim “without cost to the 
taxpayers” has) become a malicious myth. 
Tied into the entire prearranged deal is also 
the myth that IPCO low dams would pay 
millions in taxes, because the very operation 
of the ODM certificate calls for tax deduction. 

SUBSIDY EXPLAINED 


It might be well to outline how the IPCO 
subsidy will work. The company in fixing 
electric rates charges its entire costs, its 
taxes, its return on investment and all other 
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by the company as part of the financing of 
the low dams and begins to earn a return 
for the company but which cash costs the 
company no interest. 

Then to make up the deficit for not hav- 
ing received the taxes, the Federal Govern- 
ment either raises the taxes on everyone else 
or borrows the money at interest and the 
taxpayers ultimately pay both the tax and 
the added interest. 

There is some contention that the com- 
pany, after the quick amortization is over, 
will then pay taxes at a higher rate in the 
distant future. But through refinancing, 
revaluation, sale, merger, bookkeeping losses, 
or otherwise, this likely would never come 
to pass. But if it did, the company would 
have had interest-free public money. Folks 
paying interest on real estate know that in- 
terest is in the long haul equal to the cost 
of the real estate. Nevertheless, if IPCO 
ever pays Uncle Sam the forgiven taxes 
on the low dam its only source of revenue 
is from the rate payers and the rates would 
be raised accordingly. The rate payer whose 
money was shortcircuited into the dams in 
the first place would then pay a second 
time. But there is no assurance the tax 
would ever be paid by IPCO at all as the 
deferral certificate is not a contract or a 
note—it is an outright deduction and cur- 
rent tax forgiveness. 

VALUE COMPARED 

It is like a gigantic green stamp which 
a housewife could go out and reclaim in 
the form of a low-dam premium. 

We have seen various calculations of the 
amount of the IPCO subsidy. Apparently 
it will total $30.5 million over a period of 
5 years. Over 50-year life of the project, 
assuming reinvestment of its interest-free 
loan, it would be worth $329 million or about 
the cost of the high dam. With interest, it 
would cost the Government directly about 
$50 million. But the public will never 
own the low dams. Instead it will have 
lost the dam site, lost the 400,000 kilowatts 
in power which a high dam would have 
added, lost the 3 million ‘acres of additional 
fiood control, lost the recreation value of a 
high dam reservoir, lost the million acres 
of irrigation assistance revenue, lost the 
saving in low-cost power. 

The people we have talked to regard this 
ODM action a perversion of public respon- 
sibility and the company’s defense of its 
subsidy as a positive indication its self- 
interest supersedes its public interest. 
IPCO’s whole low-dam scheme becomes 
questionable in the disillusioned eye of its 
onee supporters. 


LOSS RECOVERABLE 


At this time it is well to call attention 
to another point. While much money may 
be now invested in Brownlee, much of that 
investment (in railroad bridge, access, res- 
ervoir area acquisition—and no doubt 100 
percent of the electrical facilities if any are 
on order—together with new transmission 
lines) could be salvaged 100 percent if the 
Government were to substitute a high dam 
at the Hells Canyon site and which would 
flood to the identical shoreline of the 
Brownlee project. This is a point that Con- 
gress can well keep in mind when it con- 
siders the Hells Canyon authorization dur- 
ing May. 

The net loss because of the unfortunate 
administration error in licensing a low dam 
will be such that the superior output of a 
high dam project can earn the cost back in 
very few years of operation. 

We thus come to the situation where the 
high dam will not cost the public—it will 
save the public money. Promptly author- 
ized and work begun (extensive access roads 
could be started at once) the high dam could 
absorb the Brownlee working force—and 
many more—for a longer period of gainful 
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employment. (Nor will regular IPCO crews 
likely go unemployed.) 

This situation, Combined with the fact 
that the Snake River has not yet been per- 
manently diverted at Brownlee, would com- 
pel the most serious consideration to sup- 
port the high dam authorization at this 
time. 





Nasser’s Provocations and Violations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following recent 
speech by Prof. Alfred J. Hotz, depart- 
ment of political science, Western Re- 
serve University, to the Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, City Club which deals 
with international law violations of Gen- 
eral Nasser of Egypt. Now that Ameri- 
can ships are paying tribute to the na- 
tionalized Suez Canal Administration it 
is well to remember how far our policies 
of drift and inaction in the Middle East 
have permitted the Egyptian dictator to 
depart from the six principles agreed 
upon by the United Nations. The lack 
of a firm American policy in the Middle 
East, as Professor Hotz demonstrates, 
has resulted in repeated concessions to 
Egypt. We must stop this policy of ap- 
peasement. 

The speech follows: 

NASSER’S PROVOCATIONS AND VIOLATIONS 


General Nasser, since his ascent to dicta- 
torial power, has been a consistent violator 
of international law and justice, and a con- 
stant provocateur against the peace and se- 
curity of the Middle East. Originally, his 
aggressive imperialism was directed solely 
against the little state of Israel, but, since 
his abrupt seizure of the Suez Canal, this 
Arab Hitler has directed his aggressive de- 
signs against the entire Western World. 

In his constant pressure against Israel, 
Nasser has clearly violated intérnational law. 
His total disregard of the 1949 armistice 
agreements manifested itself in three forms: 
(1) Nasser continued his declaration of “‘bel- 
ligerency,” which legally he has no right to 
do; (2) he denied the right of “innocent 
passage” through the Gulf of Aqaba; (3) he 
launched rapacious guerrilla war, through 
his fedayeen raiders, against Israel territory. 

Nasser’s denial to Israel of “free pas- 
sage” through -the Suez Canal is unquestion- 
ably a violation of international law. Ar- 
ticle I of the Constantinople convention 
[1888], which governs the international ob- 
ligations of Egypt, states clearly that Egypt 
shall never subject the canal “‘to the exercise 
of the right of blockade.”” When Nasser de- 
fended his interference on the inherent right 
‘of self-defense guaranteed in article X of 
the Constantinople convention, he conven- 
iently neglected to apply article XI of the 
same treaty, which further declared that 
this right of defense for Egypt “shall not 
interfere with the free use of the canal.” 

Moreover, Nasser has continued to defy 
the Security Council resolution [September 
1, 1951] which declared that Egypt’s closure 
of the canal to Israel “cannot in the pre- 
vailing circumstances be justified on the 
grounds that it is necessary for self-defense.” 
The Security Council further declared that 
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the sanctions applied by Egypt to ships of 
other nations which yisited Israeli ports rep- 
resented “unjustified interference with the 
rights of nations to navigate the seas and 
to trade freely with one another, including 
the Arab States and Israel.” 

Thus, the Eisenhower administration, led 
by the legalist-moralist Secretary Dulles, 
should have exposed Nasser as a violator of 
international law. But, instead, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles team has invariably applied a 
double legal standard, favorable to dictator 
Nasser. Moreover, this dual legal standard 
has been compounded by a double moral 
standard when President Eisenhower se- 
verely critized British-French-Israeli mili- 
tary action, taken in defense of their na- 
tional interests. Never once has the admin- 
istration exposed the Arab imperialist ag- 
gressions against the Western World . 

Indeed, no American censure was directed 
against Nasser’s deliberate sabotage of the 
Suez Canal last November. His scuttling of 
ships to block was not a military ac- 
tion, but a political action designed to grant 
him the leverage of economic blackmail, 
not solely against Britain and France, but 
as well against West Europe’s economy. 
Nasser’s calculated delay in not permitting 
the U. N. salvage operations to commence, 
until all British-French troops were totally 
withdrawn from the Port Said area was ac- 
tually contrary to the General Assembly 
resolution of November 23, which declared 
that the condition for restoring the Suez to 
operation was a mere “cease-fire,” and not 
total withdrawal. 

Later Nasser continued his obstructive de- 
sign against the western economy by adding 
still another condition—that of total with- 
drawal of Israel troops from Gaza and the 
Sharm el Sheikh region. Thus this Arab Hit- 
ler refused to permit the final lifting of the 
Edgar Bonnet in late February until total 
Israeli withdrawal, yet his key objective was 
to employ the nonopening of the Suez as 
political blackmail and as an economic bar- 
gaining point against the West. 

Finally, and most important from the long- 
range viewpoint, Nasser has irrevocably de- 
clared a politico-economic war against the 
West to add to his persistent belligerency 
against Israel. In his March 29 memorandum 
on the future operations of the Suez Canal 
Dictator Nasser crassly dictated the terms, 
on a take it or leave it basis. The complete 
defiance of the Security Council's six princi- 
ples, passed unanimously on October 13, 1956, 
demonstrates beyond a question of a doubt 
his violations of international law and his 
provocations against western interests. 

First, the Nasser plan was a unilateral pro- 
posal and has none of the multilateral at- 
tributes of an international treaty. He there- 
by unilaterally revoked the Constantinople 
Treaty (1888) and denied the six principles 
established by the U. N. Security Council. 

Second, Nasser declared that the new Suez 
Canal regime would be solely and exclusively 
under Egyptian sovereignty, thereby violating 
the vital third principle which clearly states 
that the “operation of the canal should be 
insulated from the politics of any country,” 
meaning Egypt. 

Third, his declaration that Egypt alone 
would decide the future determination of 
tolls violates the fourth principle, which sol- 
emnly states that the fixing of tolls and 
charges should be decided by agreement be- 
tween Egypt and the users of the canal. 

Fourth, the Nasser declaration that Egypt 
will have the final say as to the procedures 
whereby differences that may arise between 
the users and the new Canal Authority shall 
be settled indicates beyond a question of a 
doubt Nasser’s determination to dictate to 
the West. Freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal, formerly guaranteed by an inter- 
national treaty, presently means freedom for 
Nasser to control passage and thereby to 
pressure the West in the future. 
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Nasser’s firm grip on the jugular vein of 
West European economy bodes ill for the fu- 
ture. No nation is more responsible for this 
dangerous situation than was the United 
States. Since the fateful seizure of the canal 
on July 26, 1956, the Eisenhower-Dulles ad- 
ministration has consistently failed to ade- 
quately support British-French national in- 
terests, as well as the vital security interests 
of Israel. We have through either stupidity 
or duplicity built up the power posture of 
the Arab Hitler. ; 

I have serious doubts that our inept admin- 
istration will take a strong stand or make a 
sound legal and moral case against Nasser’s 
new Suez Canal proposals. Having under- 
mined the British-French bargaining posi- 
tion, and having abdicated the position of 
our own leadership of the Western World, no 
reversal of appeasement of the Arab dictator 
is conceivable. 

Such is the tragedy of the purported tri- 
umph of the so-called legal and moral Eisen- 
hower-Dulles team. Should we not remind 
ourselves of Victor Hugo’s prophetic warning, 
“Ah justice, what crimes are committed in 
thy name.” 





Syria Celebrates 11th Anniversary of 
Evacuation Day, April 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
nounced that I would address the United 
States Congress each time there was an 
anniversary of 1 of the 29 participating 
nations on friendly terms with the 
United States. April 17, 1957, marks the 
llth anniversary of evacuation day in 
Syria, and I rise to felicitate that country 
in observance of that event. 

I would like to congratulate the people 
of Syria, His Excellency Shukri al-Quaw- 
watli, President of the Republic of Syria, 
and His Excellency Dr. Farid Zeineddine, 
Ambassador of Syria, upon the celebra- 
tion of evacuation day. 

Determined to have their freedom and 
independence, the period in Syrian his- 
tory from 1920 to 1946 was that of a des- 
perate and bitter national struggle. 
Making full use of thespecial circum- 
stances of the Second World War, Syria 
succeeded in obtaining recognition of her 
complete independence and in achieving 
the evacuation of all foreign troops from 
the country. The death knell of impe- 
rialism was tolled when on April 17, 1946, 
the United Nations approved by a large 
majority of votes the evacuation of all 





foreign troops from Syria. 
Syria has ably participated in interna- 
tional The Syrian Government 


in 1945 joined the Allied cause. Follow- 
ing this she was invited to participate in 
the San Francisco Conference where she 
signed the Charter of the United Nations 
as one of the first members of that body, 
achieving thereby the status of a free and 
fully sovereign state. 

Syria has made notable contributions 
to culture and civilization. In the course 
of many centuries, she has produced emi- 
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nent poets, men of letters, jurists. histo. 
rians, scientists, and journalists y}, 
made great contributions to world cy. 
ture. Syria has also transmitted to th, 
West the philosophy and sciences of tj, 
ancient world, serving thereby 4; a 
bridge over which the cultures of the an. 
cient Greeks, Persians, Romans, anq Ip. 
dians passed to Europe and America. 

It is to be hoped that those forces a}. 
tempting to dissuade Syria from contip. 
uing to follow the ideals of democracy 
will not prevail and that she wil] once 
again be a strong ally of our country, 





Will TVA Take a Mile? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak. 
er, I would like to insert in the Concres. 
SIONAL Record an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of Sunday, May 5, 1957, entitled “wi 
TVA Take a Mile?” This is an excellent 
editorial and poses a very proper ques- 
tion to the proponents of TVA expan- 
sion. I wonder if these proponents vil] 
state for the record just what they be- 
lieve the limits to the TVA should be, if 
any. 
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Witt TVA Take A MILE? 


United States Senator STy.LeEs Brincrs, New 
Hampshire Republican, wants to shorten the 
leash on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
For about a year now, TVA has had tacit 
O. K. from Capitol Hill to go ahead and build 
powerplants without even so much as a by- 
your-leave from the House or Senate. Prior 
to that time it had to ask Congress’ per- 
mission. 

Senator Bripcrs wants to put TVA back on 
that basis. Otherwise, he warns: 

“Before we know it, TVA may be spreading 
all over the country. It was established and 
has been financed with the taxpayers’ money. 
I think Congress wants to keep a check on 
what TVA is doing.” 

Co! from the TVA area were 
shocked at the suggestion. It is unnecessary 
to put that restriction on this Federal agency, 
they argue. Senator Lisrer Him, Alabama 
Democrat, says it is ridiculous to think that 
TVA has any inclination to expand its service 
area. 

So the big argument over TVA this year 
boils down to this: 

“If you give an inch, will it take a mile?” 

Well, as Al Smith used to say, let's take a 
look at the record. 

TVA went into business when Congress 

an act authorizing it back in 1933. 
A look at that charter shows that the au- 
thority to go into the power business was 
almost an afterthought. Congress went on 
for 11 pages describing, in the preamble of 
the act, what TVA could do in the course of 
harnessing the Tennessee River. 

These passages dealt with flood control, 
reforestation, navigation, agricultural and 
industrial t and national de- 
fense. Not until page 12 is there any men- 
tion at all about generating electric powe!. 

Now, TVA is the biggest power producer 
in the world. It turns out most of its 
power from steam plants, not from dams 
on the Tennessee River and the streams that 
feed it. 
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its coal-burning steam plants were 
1 kilowatt-hours of power 


if you gave it an inch 
it history is any criterion, the answer is 





HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the \sian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 


Speak- nounced that I would address the United 


NGRES- States Congress on the occasion of the 
th ap. celebration of an anniversary of each of 
mocrat the 29 nations on friendly 


| “Wil} terms with the United States. April 28, 
cellent 1957, marks the fifth anniversary of the 
* ques- signing of the peace treaties between the 
*xpan- United States and Japan. In observance 


of this event, I wish to extend my sin- 
mere felicitations to the people of Japan, 
Emperor Hirohito, and the Honorable 
Takeso Shimoda, chargé d’affaires ad 
interim of Japan. 

Japan made great strides along 
the road to freedom and democracy. In 
the years since the termination of the 
Second World War, she has adopted a 
new approach in the realm of govern- 
ment and accordingly has enacted a new 
democratic constitution based upon the 
principle of human rights. Political 
democracy has brought about many 
valuable changes. 

Looking back over-the years since the 
end of the war, Japan can take pride in 
her amazing recovery from the havoc 
wrought by that unhappy conflict. In 
coming to grips with her many problems 
and in realization of her goals, Japan 
recognized that stabilization of national 
life is indispensable to the attainment of 
real independence. y, Japan 
has set her feet soundly in the paths of 
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ower. and Foreign Min- 
ducer Kishi in a speech on Feb- 
if its aptly described the signifi- 
dems event when he said: 


} that 
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It is now up to Japan to build up its ma- 
terial and moral strength to a level befitting 
such position and responsibilities. 

In building up the nation's strength, the 
post inclination toward an attitude of 
de on others must be eliminated and 
a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
must be developed. 


The fundamental objective of Japan’s 
foreign policy, agrees Mr. Kishi, “should 
be to contribute to world peace and pros- 
perity, with the United Nations as the 
nucleus.” 

The avowed basis of Japan’s foreign 
policy is cooperation with the democratic 
nations, and assures that “special atten- 
tion will be given to the furtherance of 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
with the United States.” 

Japanese-American cooperation is the key- 
note of Japan's foreign policy— 


States Mr. Kishi— 
for there exists a communist of interests 
and objectives in a large measure between 
the two countries regarding political and 
economic affairs as well as defense. 


Again I salute the Japanese people at 
this time and wish for them continued 
peace and prosperity. 





Revealing Facts From Harvey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle of May 3, 1957: 

REVEALING FacTs From HARVEY 


Paul Harvey, the Chronicle’s columnist, 
came up with a most revealing appraisal of 
the bugs in our foreign-aid program in 
Wednesday’s paper. 

Said Mr. Harvey: 

“You and I (American taxpayers) are pay- 
ing tuition and all expenses for the sons of 
wealthy Persians attending the American 
universities; in Portugal our dollars have 
built a 6-lane highway 15 miles long con- 
necting Lisbon with the gambling resort of 
Estoril. 

“We have bought dress suits for Grecian 
undertakers and built public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers, we have, in the name 
of foreign aid, sent stage comedies to France, 
opera singers to Italy, drama groups to Ger- 
many. 

“We have sent millions to help Nehru’s 
Indians while neglecting our own American 
Indians, we have built an Italian village no- 
body wants to live in and an Iranian road 
that leads nowhere. 

“In the name of foreign aid, King Saud is 
building a superhighway connecting his 
summer and winter and took home 
from his recent United States visit 100 gold- 
plated Cadillacs. 

“The 300 million we sent to Norway she 
applied to her national debt, 100 million to 
Denmark was applied the same way.” 

If what Mr. Harvey says is true, and it must 
be based on facts or he’d end up in a libel 
suit, it appears that our record national 
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budget should be slashed the hardest in the 
foreign-aid department. 

The United States should not continue 
playing Santa Claus to nations which do not 
appreciate our help and which laugh up their 
sleeves at us. 

It seems ironic now that President Eisen- 
hower should have uttered these words in 
1952 while seeking the presidency for the 
first time: 

“The United States cannot be an Atlas~ 
it cannot, by its financial sacrifices, carry all 
other nations in the world on its shoulders. 
We should stop giveaway programs.” 





He Believed in America First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include an editorial taken from 
the May 4-5, 1957, issue of the Bangor 
Daily News, Maine’s largest newspaper: 

He BELIEVED IN AMERICA FIRST 


It is significant that the words most com- 
monly used in the tributes paid to the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy were: 

Courageous, sincere, and fighter. 

The former Wisconsin farm boy who rose 
to heights in the United States Senate was 
all these things. He was also a patridt, a 
believer in America first. This is not fash- 
ionable among the one-worlder type of so- 
called liberals. To their way of thinking, 
it is all right for other nations to be national- 
istic but not for the United States. And 
there are many nonliberals in our midst who 
are wishy-washy in their Americanism. In 
these perilous times the Nation needs 
among its leaders militant patriots like Joe 
McCarthy. 

Senator JENNER, of Indiana, best summed 
up what Senator McCarthy's death meant 
to the Nation. He said: 

“America has lost a fighting patriot, a 
courageous man who was willing to pay the 
price for his convictions and for his country.” 

It is true that Joe McCarthy’s zeal some- 
times led him into mistakes. It is also true 
that his tactics were rough. But he saw 
what others didn’t see or, seeing, dared not 
tackle—the insidious infiltration of commu- 
nism into our Government. Sneaky traitors, 
fellow travelers, and leftist dupes of the Reds 
wormed their way into strategic offices—posi- 
tions where they could wield subtle influence 
or spy through keyholes for Moscow. 

Joe McCarthy exposed the Red fester. He 
aroused public opinion and his sleeping col- 
leagues in Congress. A housecleaning fol- 
lowed. Nota complete one, for as McCarthy’s 
political star dimmed, so did the anti-Red 
probe. But he did his best. The Nation will 
have only itself to blame if it lapses once 
again into what could be a fatal complacency 
toward communism. 

The Wisconsin Senator was a controversial 
figure. But his bitterest critics were more 
interested in saving the hides of suspected 
associates than in the security of America. 
Between the two, we'll take Joe McCarthy. 

His neighbors in Washington saw him not 
as a wicked “witch hunter,” but as “‘a regular 
Joe,” a “friendly neighbor,” and “a true- 
hearted American.” 

We have an idea that the bereaved Mrs. 
McCarthy will treasure these tributes above 
all others. 
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What Price Economy and Efficiency? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the April 25, 1957, issue of the 
Yardstick, containing the -well-consid- 
ered views written by Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director, social action depart- 
ment NCWC, entitled “What Price 
Economy and Efficiency?” 

The article follows: 

Wat Price ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY? 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins, director, social 
action department, NCWC.) 

The AFL-CIO Government Employees 
Council—representing a number of Federal 
employee unions with a membership of ap- 
proximately 600,000 Government workers— 
will sponsor an important legislative rally in 
Washington, May 14 and 15. After a brief- 
ing session at a downtown auditorium, rep- 
resentatives of the various white-collar, blue- 
collar and postal employee unions affiliated 
with the Council will spend a day-and-a- 
half lobbying for classified and postal pay 
raises, annuity increases for retired Federal 
workers, and a union recognition bill. 

Whether by coincidence or by design, this 
rally was announced shortly after the De- 
partment of Justice—in a brief filed with the 
United States Court of Claims in Washing- 
ton—fiatly took the position that Govern- 
ment workers are, in effect, a class apart, 
that they cannot expect to be treated like 
the employees of private industry in the field 
of wages, hours, and working conditions. 

The Justice Department’s brief was filed 
in answer to a test suit by a group of postal 
clerks in the Court of Claims, seeking over- 
time payments for extra time spent in study- 
ing postal sorting “schemes.” 


FUNDAMENTALLY UNSOUND 


As the son of a postal supervisor and the 
brother of a postal clerk, I would not care 
to express an opinion on the merits of this 
particular case for fear of seeming to be 
prejudiced. On the other hand, regardless 
of how the case is eventually decided by the 
Court of Claims, it must be said—in all 
honesty and clearly aside from partisan poli- 
tics—that the labor relations philosophy 
expressed in the Justice. Department’s brief 
is fundamentally unsound. 

The director of the AFL-CIO Government 
Employees Council, Thomas G. Walters, was 
not exaggerating when he curtly dismissed 
the brief as “a throwback to the horse-and- 
buggy days.” Mr. Walters and several of 
his associates in the Government Employees 
Council, have also made the point that the 
Justice Department’s brief dramatically 
highlights the need for a comprehensive 
labor-management relations law in Gove’.a- 
ment service. Their point is well taken. 

The gist of the Justice Department's brief 
is that Government efficiency and ecohomy 
(rather than social justice or the prevailing 
labor standards of private industry or the 
standards of Federal labor legislation) must 
be the determining, if not the only, norm in 
establishing rates of pay and conditions of 
work for Government employees. 

RED HERRING 

What does this mean in practice? 

In the language of the brief, it means first 
of all that “the basic rights of labor—the © 
right to strike and the right to bargain col- 
lectively—cannot be afforded Federal em- 
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ployees consistently with the Federal obli- 
gation to the taxpayer to operate the Federal 
administration economically and efficiently.” 
This is obviously a red herring. For it is a 
well known fact that Government em . 
unions explicitly waive the right to in 
their constitutions. 

Secondly, the “efficiency and omy” 
philosophy of labor relations means, for ex- 
ample, that “if Congress desires that, inso- 
far as it is possible, all workers in this coun- 
try work only 8 hours a day, nevertheless 
Congress could, in its soncern for Federal 
expenditures, require and validly provide 
that Federal employees work 10 hours a day.” 

Thirdly, the archaic labor relations phi- 
losophy expressed in the Justice Depart- 
ment's brief means that “the economical ad- 


of schemes such as automatic cost of living 
increases based on the consumer price 
index.” 

DANGEROUS FALLACY 


Ditto for all of the other progressive labor 
standards adopted in recent years by private 
industry and/or enacted by Federal legis- 
lation. According to the Justice Depart- 
ment, in the case of Federal employees these 
improvements (which are lumped together 
in the brief under the heading of the present- 
day philosophy of labor law) “must either 
bow to or be balanced with considerations 
of economy and efficiency in Government.” 

In our opinion, this is a very dangerous 
fallacy and one that ought to be publicly 
repudiated by the administration at the 
earliest opportunity. It means, in the final 
analysis, that the Federal Government is 
above the moral law and is not bound by 
the rules of justice and equity in the field 
of labor relations. 

The weakness of this philosophy of labor 
relations can be readily illustrated by a few 
simple examples. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can require its employees to work 10 
hours a day, why not 12 or 14 hours? Why 
not 6 days a week instead of 5? Moreover, 
if Government economy is to be the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, norm in establishing 
labor standards in the Federal service, why 
not reduce the wages of Federal employees to 
the standards which prevailed 25 or 50 years 
ago? ~ 
OBVIOUS ANSWER 

The obvious answer to these questions— 
prescinding, for the moment, from consider- 
ations of justice and equity—is that the ma- 
jority of Government employees would re- 
fuse to accept these conditions. 

In other -words, if the efficiency and econ- 
omy theory of labor relations were to be 
carried to its logical conclusion, the Federal 
Government would completely destroy the 
morale of its employees and eventually force 
them out of Government service in droves. 
What price economy and efficiency. And 
what a way to destroy the reputation of the 
United States Government as a symbol! of 
justice and a bulwark of human rights and 
human dignity. 





Welcome, Channel 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
/ HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decision by the Federal Communications 
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imposes upon that newspaper a ereat 
responsibility because it now enters inty 
an additional media of mass communic,. 


tion beyond its present field of two ney; 
papers and radio station WHDH. | ,, 
sure that the Herald-Traveler jj) Meet 
this challenge, and in this connection ; 
would like to have printed in the Reco, 
the following editorial taken from the 
very distinguished newspaper, the Chris. 
tian Science Monitor, published in Bo. 
ton on April 30, 1957, and entitled “Wel. 
come, Channel 5”: 
WELCOME, CHANNEL 5 

May we add our congratulations to those 
which have come from all parts of the greater 
Boston community to the Boston Herald. 
Traveler for its great new Opportunity ang 
ae in the allocation of channe ; 


Boston has long needed a third commercia} 
television outlet to join the 2 effective stg. 
tions which operate channels 4 and 7 and thy 
Lowell Cooperative Broadcasting Foundatioy 
in its noncommercial operation of channel]? 
The new channel will help Boston get mor 
of the worthwhile programs which competi. 
tive pressures have sometimes kept off exist. 
ing channels. 

We are confident that in operating chan. 
nel 5 the Herald-Traveler will perform , 
genuine community service. Channel § 
should add the best TV programs availabe 
from national sources to the outstanding 
sports coverage, frequent newcasts, and 

variety of music now supplied by radio 
station WHDH. 

In recent years the Herald-Traveler has 
distinguished itself in many ways. It has 
won a notable succession of Pulitzer prizes 
for editorials and has crusaded vigorously 
in its news pages. 

All these things are good auguries for an 
effective and responsible operation of chan- 
nel 5. More power to the undertaking. 
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Liberation Day—Ethiopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when! 
returned from the Bandung Conference, 
I announced that I would address from 
the floor of Congress each one of the par- 
ticipating countries, except the Commu- 
nist ones, on friendly terms with the 
United States. On May 5, 1957, Ethiopia 
celebrated her 16th anniversary of Lib- 
eration Day. I wish to send greetings to 
the Ethiopian people, His Imperial Maj- 
esty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and His Excellency Yilma Deressa, Am- 
bassador of Ethiopia, in honor of that 
occasion. ‘ 

The sovereign state of Ethiopia has 
enjoyed independence from time imme- 
‘morial. Ethiopia was a great power from 
the beginning of recorded history. The 
holocaust of tyranny and totalitarianism 
in the years preceding the Second World 
War forced the Government to take 
refuge outside its own territory. Italian 
control was never recognized by Ethiopia 
nor the United States. 

Emperor Selassie was one of the few 
men of courage who read correctly the 
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of those turbulent times. He cau- 
tioned the free world to resist the ad- 
vance of totalitarianism and pled with 
the world to rally its forces to stop un- 
warranted aggression. While the free 
world turned deaf ears to his cry, the 
forces of nazism and fascism pursued 
their deadly course. z 
Alone against a towering enemy, Ethi- 
opia fought valiantly for its life, and for 
the first time in 3,000 years Ethiopia 
her independence. . 
ge May 5, 1941, 5 years after occupa- 
tion forces had taken over Addis Ababa, 
emperor Selassie reentered his country. 
one of his first official acts was to call 
upon his people to follow Christian prin- 
ciples and forgo acts of revenge against 
the tens of thousands of Italians who 
pad been trapped by the liberation forces. 
In the years since liberation, Ethiopia 
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the reestablishment of the country and 
the continuation of forward-looking 
projects which had been interrupted by 
the invasion and occupation. 

Ethiopia and the United States have 
passed the midcentury mark in the his- 
tory of their diplomatic relations. 
Friendly and cooperative relations with 
the United States in full support of the 
principle of collective security are the 
pases of Ethiopia’s foreign policy. 

Ethiopia can look with pride upon its 
record. I salute this nation of stalwart 
people and pray for them continued 
peace and prosperity as they go forward 
into a new year of national life. 
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8: Courage of Victims Is Inspiring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Pageland (S. C.) 
Journal of April 18, 1957: 

CouRAGE OF Victt™ms Is INSPIRING 
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trunks in two as if they were playthings made 
of paper, destroying buildings that had stood 
for scores of years against the worst the ele- 
ments could offer, These things do not 
vanish overnight. 

To offset in large part the wanton destruc- 
tion, there is ample evidence that the deep 
wells of courage that made the State and 
Nation great by carving it from wilderness 
still have not run dry. The immediate re- 
sponse to the challenge of the tornado was 
action: what was lost must be rebuilt, what 
was broken must be repaired. All who have 
seen the work done by the victims in so 
short a time are impressed with the imme- 
diacy and high purpose of their efforts. 

While all the neighbors of the people of 
Jefferson, Cheraw, Wallace, and other sec- 
tions the tornado visited in the fading light 
last Monday, April 8, extend sincerest sym- 
pathy for their plight, they also admire and 
envy the toughness and determination their 
reaction makes so obvious, and give thanks 
with them that no lives were claimed by the 
destroying winds. 





Suspending Application of Certain Laws 
With Respect to Personnel Employed 
by Committee on Ways and Means 





SPEECH 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do this in view of some 
circumstances that arose last year with 
reference to the employment of certain 
people on the staff by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. There were cer- 
tain charges of a possible conflict of 
interest. At this time I should like to 
ask any member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to comment with ref- 
erence to the position of the committee 
in the event they find that such conflict 
of interest may exist. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND.. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I want to commend the gentleman 
from California [Mr..Stsx] for being 
on his toes as usual. He always does a 
good job in looking after the welfare 
of his constituents. 

In the instant case, I can assure him 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
and also the subcommittees are mind- 
ful of the factors involved in this par- 
ticular resolution. Also I can give the 
gentleman assurance that the matter 
relating to this particular resolution, or 
to which this particular resolution re- 
lates, has been thoroughly investigated 
by the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], and no 
improper action was found. 

The facts are simply these, Mr. 
Speaker, Due to the nature of the work 
involved in the investigations made by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
taxes and tariffs, it is most difficult to get 
qualified men to come work for the com- 
mittee for a matter of only a few months. 
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We must take people from the field who 
have a vast knowledge of the particular 
subject we are investigating. Naturally, 
they have a rather lucrative practice and 
dislike very much to take the chance of 
the conflict of interest statute depriving 
them of their future livelihood just for 
the sake of working for the committee for 
possibly 2 or 3 months. For that reason 
it is necessary for us to seek the enact- 
ment of a resolution such as this in order 
to protect these people and at the same 
time provide our committee with the type 
of help we need. I trust the gentleman 
will accept that explanation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the explanation made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. I realize the need 
for these specialists and, of course, with 
his statement that conflicts of interest 
such as may have developed possibly in 
the past will not develop in the future, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 





Israeli Independence Day 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Israel celebrated the ninth anniversary 
of its independence. May 6 is a date that 
truly symbolizes a great Jewish accom- 
plishment. Within 9 years the ideal of 
Zionism has been transformed from 
dream to reality. During these 9 difficult 
years of existence Israel has struggled, 
but she has won, thanks to the skill of her 
leaders and the tenacity of her popula- 
tion. Both the Arabs and the great pow- 
ers have exerted strong pressures on 
Israel, but in spite of them Israel has sur- 
vived and flourishes. I salute Israel on 
this happy anniversary. 

Israel, like America, is a nation of pio- 
neers and a,people of diverse origins. 
Both nations are devoted to’ democracy 
and both nations oppose the impending 
threat of communism in the Middle East. 
As America’s bulwark against the Soviet 
threat, Israel deserves and will obtain 
America’s fullest support. 

Israel is more than ever important for 
the defense of the United States and the 
West in the Middle East, since Britain 
has evacuated Suez and since British 
standing the Middle East has declined. 
The United States is now assuming Brit- 
ain’s former role, and in order to do so it 
needs all the friends it can find at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. If 
war should break out in the Middle East, 
the United States must have bases and 
allies. Under these circumstances, Israel 
might turn out to be one of America’s 
most important footholds in the Middle 
East. 

It is therefore a clear necessity for the 
United States to support Israel out of 
strategic interest and strategic need. 
Also the United States has traditionally 
opposed aggression and supported the 
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weaker side in international disputes. 
Moreover, Israel represents the only cen- 
ter of western culture in an area which 
must be westernized. Israel is the spear- 
head of cultural revolution in the Middle 
East and when peace comes to that region 
Israel can serve as instructor and tutor 
and example to the surrounding Moslem 
nations. 

Israel has declared for the side of the 
free world, for democracy, for the west- 
ern cause; the United States must not 
and cannot abandon Israel nor the values 
and accomplishments for which Israel 
stands. 





Irrigation, Power, and Flood-Control 
Projects Under ICA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this report shows in detail the irriga- 
tion, power, and flood-control projects 
for which this country has either spent 
or obligated funds from April 3, 1948, 
through December 31, 1956. It will 
show that we have obligated $355,800,000 
for 197 projects in 46 different foreign 
countries. This list was compiled by the 
ICA and the projects range from a few 
thousand to many millions of dollars. 
These projects once started, must be 
seen through to completion and will cost 
many more millions of dollars. It is my 
understanding that just recently several 
more projects were authorized and 
money obligated for projects in Formosa 
and other Far Eastern countries. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if 
this country is able to spend $355,800,000 
in irrigation and power projects from 
Ethiopia to Vietnam, we can afford to be 
a little more generous toward some of 
the irrigation, reclamation, power, and 
flood-control projects in our own coun- 
try. These projects at home -are an 
investment in the future of a great, 
dynamic, growing America. 

I beseech the generosity of my col- 
leagues in approaching this serious 
problem in these days when we are try- 
ing our best to cut the Federal spending. 
An irrigation project overseas pays no 
return to the United States; while an 
irrigation project in our own country 
pays back its cost in full to the Treasury 
over a period of years. In addition it 
adds new wealth to our Nation. It 
brings in new industry and new taxes 
for our expanding economy. 

I trust my colleagues will examine the 
197, projects on irrigation, reclamation, 
and power in the 46 different foreign 
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countries. If you will dothat,Iamsure some of the projects urgently needeg in 
you will feel a little more kindly toward our own country: 


TABLE I.—Summary of ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations = irrigation, reclamatiy 
(including flood control), and power projects, cumulative, Apr. 8, 1948-Dec. 31, 195," 











[Millions of dollars] 
—_ 
Table in | Obligation. 
Program which | as of Dy 
detail is | “3L 1954. 
shown | , 
ICA and predecessor agencies’ programs total.........................-.-------.------------}----- 22 
Inactive programs: P 
OI i i a onc ikbidb rman conucdnediionensisnsanen II 
Euro overseas territory projects Ill 
projects. IV 
Vv 
VI 
Sy NS a ha eke i. ULES | cep swandd ow wueudcelund te VII 
TE Bist tinicdimindiggtvimemapipebabebahiadie encaavubnticheukpinlitudédpubineattte she VIII 


Source: International Cooperation Administration Office of Statistics and Reports Apr. 24, 1957. 


TaBLEe II.—European industrial projects:!' ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations jy 
irrigation, reclamation, and power projects by country and project, Apr. 3, 19.3- Dee. 


























31, 1956 
[Thousands of dollars} 
é i : Sa vay 1. 1, 1954, Prior t 
oun) and projec’ ‘oug thr I fis 
~~ Dee, 81, 1956 | Dee. 31, 1956 | ra aly 
ee 
Bren Batis oan a sss Ss Scie cde Rb eise desea cececsubecwcens $97, 838 —$2, 285 | $100,123 
ane oe i i shai pea eecndognnsctnennenieian shill a er 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Kynby.................---- Seno ase... .- 

FERN ...cnn casks idbnaeocoresesocqustucowennogiamhtselbeccegnectscocepicepe 17, 879 =150| 130m 
Extension of the Office du Niger irrigation in French West Africa. ae. ....... | um 
Thermal electric erplant at ae een higd suneingmette 11, 921 —12 
Boiler for steam stat WD oi cthetnn tical es. 2 444 
Boiler i at for steam Serie unit at Nantes Chevire (100,000 . , 

oe ne nn nen ee nnn ee ne ne te nn nen nen een nnn nnn wn wenn , oi 1, 85 
po equip fr ica electric station at Argh (100,000 kilo- as ¥ 
oor e seme ser eeeeeree Peete Seen core sebee ter eneesoesosseseusssos ey wid | 

TOE osha nid nc cine cindiiadi emeectebesorvkcustiucsdsbees 4,857 —4} 
Expansion of hydroelectric plant on Sog River. .............-.--...--.- 3, 890 =n | 

Expansion of hydroelectric plant on Laxa River_..............-------.- 967 —3 | - 

ee ee 1 an ce bh abun eee Maan Rhone scone asap ete 59, 979 —2,131| 62,110 
om electric station (' 50,000 kilowatts) at Genoa.........--..----.--.- 6, 510 —159 | 5, 669 

electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at ne Si cinontieataintainemer Biante 5, 730 — 336 6, 066 
Petoatnuane with 60,000 kilowatts serve northern Italy_ 6, 092 —138 6, 230 
Turbo-generator (50,000 atts) at Genoa for Gocteta Edison, Milan. 6, 111 —58 6, 169 
cebocencmane aie 50,000 kilowatts) near Turin for Societa Idroelettrica 6,987 is oil 

Pin Since picin tind. nseesbcdehsichhiilipedasopagpanquecncoese — 158 i, 08 
Steam electric station. 60,000 kilowatts) at Civitavecchia Rome. .-..-- 5, 608 —502] 110 

station (60,000 kilowatts) at Naples___........--..-----.- 6, 014 —83 6, 097 
Ss electric station aad kilowatts) at Piacenza_.....-.-....-....- 10, 357 —162 10, 519 
— electric station (30,000 kilowatts) at Naples__......----..-----.-- 3, 280 —69 

team electric plant (120,000 kilowatts) near Tavazzano for STEI_-....- -2, 478 =102 | 
Addition to steam-electrie plant es kilowatts) at es riaatineitcataal 2, 963 | — 363 

WietinaneniRs Sissies sk nid eg eta a newdnwensciusiwbids MMR tecs...-. 
‘Thermal powerplant (124,000 kilowatts) on the Amer River-..........- 4 3,092 Senennann-----| 

PertGG a. citi dd oc ctccenssecsccnspecdnengpeliininthehpeccctbhdecubsinntied a 
Irrigation and power development in the cue Valley and plains 

68 VEG FI insite nicelinnitttintapinintigpulliibdhnachecneuicdenmeeed aches... 

GOR... Lccccdaciccticmserd Riccnccsadcteimnck it Msbiinnnckidssiebiewsess TON tesaks.-.---- 
Thermal powerplant at Burcena..................----.-.-.---~«.------ | ae 
‘Thermal powerplant at Escatrom..-_.................-...---..--.------ es. 

PIS 6 ha iste cicnemitintniiniliite ecnctinni acting euniblaibeiipijanctys a 
Austro-German hydroelectric powerplant at Braunau on Inn River... fT 

1 This program, in which certain procurement issued by ECA and MSA were identified with 


from 1949 to 1952. ‘The last 


various was period 
ee ea program were the 2 for Spain authorized in June 1954. This table 
= the current status, as of Dec. Sore lek Terese Crimes cetantd tate acto Chant cartier period. 


aa International Cooperation Administration, Office of Statistics and Reports, Apr. 26, 1957. 
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us I1I.—Buropean overseas territories: ICA or predecessor agencies’ obligations for TaB.E V.—Near East and south Asia ICA or 
- irrigation, reclamation, and power projects as of Dec, 31, 1956 


[Thousands of dollars} 


Area and project 






Power station, 

-Olarendon irrigation project, Jamaica--.-- 
ee of reservoirs, British Somaliland 
Antierosion and reclamation, Cyprus-.....-.- 





in the overseas territories of Euro} 
Prolerrent status, as of Dec. 31, 1956, of t 


try and type of project, June 5, 1950- 

Dec. 31, 1956 * 

COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
THROUGH DEC. 31, 1956 

















[Thousands of dollars] 
Far East, total............-. $115, 728 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam---_.. 1, 316 
Irrigation and reclamation-_-_.- * 859 
Thermal power generation..-_-- 457 
CembodRisibieet bedi scennn <> 852 
Irrigation and drainage develop- 
MAR ca ditieeddsn ceccnssnne 852 
China (TAD ccnccepsnnce 44, 854 
Tien-leng hydro power station--. 4, 082 
Tien-leng (peaking) hydro pow- 

er station......_ iia kphen cad Rete tls 590 
Li-wu hydro power stations..... ie 1,478 
URAI hydro power station....... 457 © 
Sun-Moon (peaking) power sta- 

HON... <caiaittuitieion OE Ter ae 674 
Pei Pu thermal power station... 396 
Sun-Shan thermal power station- 78 
Taiwan Power Co., thermal..__.. 462 
Peng-hu thermal power station... 38 
Nan-pu thermal power stations_. 5, 958 
Nan-pu thermal, second unit....._ 4,955 
Thermal power generation...__- 1,571 
Power transmission and distribu- 

pe OR as 10, 850. 
Irrigation and reclamation__.__ s 180 
Farm Sie icenclinen= 15 
Deep well improvement___...... 124 
Land and water resources__.... ~ 433 
Primary system improvement..... 2, 785 
Shihmen multipurpose dam-_-.._. 4, 014 
Shen-ao RES RTE 2, 000 
Lung-Chien hydro_.........-.. = 2, 527 
Wusheh hydro dam_.........-. el eee 

Indonesian Republic_........-.... 772 
Land development and conserva- 

HONS cea ialibeleincithemsie 653 

“Senen = ete 119 

Kent se cetincananreune Si, 062 
Thermal power ts 

(Seoul, Pusan, Sanehok) --_._. 28, 200 


United Kingdom territories........-.----------=+--------- 
PR ieiaieerinns<-ndedasnsotini-cesoee 

















Cumulative | July 1, 1954, Total 
total as of througb prior to 
Dee. 31, 1956 | Dec. 31, 1956 fiscal 
year 1955 
Nommuininiiadiakean $4, O84 —$228 $4,312 
i ernst bangle 38 
| RE SER 38 
BP Ein nctnccendatl 535 
SR: 535 
1, 084 —212 1, 296 
1, 084 —212 1, 296 
simnipevdandstacts 2, 443 
ile abe canines 2, 219 
‘. 175 
3 32 
17 





_—_————— 
.—This program, in which ECA utilized European program funds to finance directly specific 

Guessal Woes countries, was active in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. This table shows 

obligations originally entered into during that earlier period. 


Source: International Cooperation Administration, Office of Statistics and Reports, Apr 26, 1957. 
taste IV.—Far East program—ICA or prede- 


cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, Korea—Continued 
reclamation, and power projects, by coun- ood control_____----.----------- 


TaBLe IV.—Far East program—Continued 








$550 
Irrigation and land reclamation 1. 5, 649 
Hydro-exploratory survey ._-.--- 450 
Power rehabilitation engineering 

| a a 1, 077 
Thermal powerplant transmission 

SR see + ee 2, 559 
Forest. and watershed manage- 

OG inal tii ee cimteaite 697 
Rehabilitation of Yongwol and 

Tangin-Ri thermal____.....~- 1, 460 
Rehabilitation of Chong-Dyong 

Ne cbtbtentivers: ace eine aaBarnipipn ines 2, 000 
Rehabilitation and improvement, 

electric-power-distribution sys- 

Rinks cic tinmen tie dt eolnt inna 1, 500 
Rehabilitation of Unam power- 

i clin ctcnsliipewcssmcne 115 

i shies ld celine eiecigedamgititivcen men squash 102 
Powerplant survey__.........-.. 50 
Powerplant extension........-.- 52 

PENG. ..cnndineriaitibin<gacucan 11, 145 
Water-resources-planning devel- 

CR rcrnilinpntatilatinn eanepermapse 158 
Irrigation—pump-_-...-...--.--.- 1, 223 
Irrigation—gravity (relrabilita- 

GH) Son lili cena 518 
Irrigation—gravity (new sys- 

I oid essen cichdhadabinatia ieee mm cinctgen ae 4, 367 
Soil conservation............... 239 
Land development..........-... 411 
eo 2,178 
RERERICR DOWER ccna giwnncnsce 2, 045 
Electric-power survey_.....-.... 6 

Thailand_........ naiensaithtidh Ne iadipoaenll 4, 848 
Irrigation and reclamation....--. 2, 807 
Power-system survey and rural 

SEE, cninentebniitinannanes« 1,128 
Tenk irrigate. csiissagiiwcancn.-e 180 
Northeast ground-water develop- 

UE cin cnsinittindigitinniawans 733 

VintROER 266 perndecnbbiantccnnwce 478 
Irrigation and drainage......... 177 
Reforestation and erosion con- 

CE recente tates tint Sides sect neptn - 154 
Electric-power development_-__.. 147 


2UNEKRA field of responsibility prior to 
fiscal year 1955. 
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predecessor agencies’ obligations for irri- 
gation, reclamation, and power projects 
by country and type of project July 1, 1951- 
Dec. 31, 1956 


COUNTRY AND PROJECT—-CUMULATIVE TOTAL 


THROUGH DEC. 31, 1956 
{Thousands of dollars] 
Near East and south Asia 














EE aihiahiin nena nigtatimnne $117, 088 
IER sien wichita cs caminnesditansn tes 1, 463 
Helmand Valley development--_-_ 1, 466 
ett mst eee enh nnenenine 1, 834 
Irrigation and land development_ 1, 834 
PE dacubcripchivciatiinenchcinmibteiasun inated 3, 977 
Underground water survey_.--_. 314 
Agricultural drainage........--_- 220 
Drainage investigation improve- 
ee 29 
Land and water utilization... 109 


Land reclamation and develop- 








ment (Abis area) ............ 2, 337 
Land reclamation and develop- 
ment (Earis Qasta area) ...... 968 
CIO D  asachratcetnstibdl nteciahabiniennichdinntnbdnes 12, 521 
Thermal electric plant in Eubean 
Gulf territory 80,000 kilo- 
TI ai ethnic Eatin thin seni 7,040 


Electric transmission, transfor- 

mation, and distribution from 

Eubean Gulf territory station. 198 
Electric transmission, transfor- 

mation, and distribution out 

C6 ASTD BIRDS. gcc wdcaen 83 
Electric transmission, transfor- 

mation, and distribution out 


of Ladhon plant_........---- 129 
Hydroelectric plant (5,000 kilo- 
watts) at Louros.............. 42 


Electric transmission, transfor- 
mation, and distribution out 
OF TOUT Give eennse-~nc~ 3 
Owner-engineer services to Greek 
Government on Greek electric 














power program.._.........-.. 4,996 
Advisory group on land and 

water development_.........-. 30 

SE bi itatitelditnietdnwnamans 40, 286 
Ground water irrigation.......-. 18, 700 
River valley development._.._.. 8, 134 
Groundwater exploration._..... 4, 106 
Water resources survey__....._. 489 
Technical services water re- 

sources and power develop- 

IN eile last ras chen tniatenansicnenvigntenh 348 
Rihand Valley development___.. 6, 427 
Rajasthan power facilities_._..... 1, 065 
SRE, SE Cenreiinte me inegice enter 352 
Bokaro thermal plant-.......---. 85 
Development of forest research 

and desert afforestation... .. 499 
Technical assistance in irrigation 

research institute...-........- 81 

PD tic cepbitilintiniihiaiaatinte in wqsintineaaniivnin 2, 790 
Golpayegan Dam-_-.....-.-.---. 137 

_ Kuhrang Tunnel--.-_..-..--..-. 50 
Land use survey.......---..... 200 
Karkheh Dam construction._-_. 158 
Ghanat construction._....-.---. 143 
River. basin survey._...-------- 222 
Irrigation Bongah-_-..-..-------- 95 
Zayandeh Rud Basin-_.-.--..---. 42 
Deep wells—Yezd area (for irri- 

COREE ie nisicn ne cos csiianses 150 
Development of Khuzistan 

PRA i nccncticnwedusawtinwe 425 
Shiraz powerplant_._....-..-.. 488 
Karaj Dam construction.....-- 680 

———— 
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TasLe V.—Near East and south Asia—Con. 
Trad... nscscncecsss Genenienien o 251 
Range improvement....-....-..- as 33 
Irrigation construction design-. 206 
Irrigation and drainage labora- 
COSY noc cadacwdnacdasunibose 12 
SS 
Tefal... .nnccncesuqaebphnogucsaam 187 
Water resources................ 162 
Irrigation development_...-.-.. 25 
SOCCER... .ncccengudamwcantnettinninmes. 5, 069 
Range management and ground- 
water development._......... 165 
Yarmouk Jordan Valley._...-. - 1, 327 
General Wadi development_-_-_.. 1,771 
Wal, DG cn dincticsvacte 12 
Ground water conservation.__-_-. 125 
Forestry and soil conservation... 1,122 
Land ‘and water resources....--. 547 
SaS=———————— 
TSROROR contncccnssnannaegeeie, 1, 416 
Weigatigs ...ccnckdsgndpatiaseen 99 
2200001 REE. ecdinnrcananeneinn 470 
Kasmie construction ~....-...~- 565 
Water reconnaissance survey-..-_ 282 
TR cn cnnmifpizcevcunsetenqucrnbae 244 
Rapti Valley survey__....-...-.. 12 
Sirsia irrigation projects._...... 45 
Ground water irrigation .......- 95 
River irrigation survey__........ 13 
Tilawe River irrigation.......... 79 
———_ 
Paiste ac.ccossepsereuenciiiaoen 27,178 
Baten WAM wcnnsemeashireieets 75 
Makhidham reclamation___..... 780 
Ground water exploration. and 
CHINO WORN ies cnebnnacee 200 
Gangse-Kebadak irrigation...... 2,115 
Soil and water conservation.__-.. 222 
Taunsa barrage ............--.. 6, 195 
Soil and water conservation Bal- 
uchistan (Sailaba)-~....----.. 130 
Soil and water conservation 
(range and pasture) _.......... 55 
Punjab ground water survey-_-.. 4, 950 
Water resources advisory__...... \ 197 
Karnafull multipurpose (power 
and communications) ......-.. 12, 259 
FR © oC cn wn ncnnpemedimnian 19, 869 
Sariyar hydroelectric power 
project.........«..daéond eed 12, 534 
Bosphorous aerial transmission 
line—overland transmission 
UNG. .cic.nnwdiiaintitinginhiationnel 7, 335 


?Data are cumulative through June 30, 
1956. Report for later date not received. 

2 All projects listed, except the last entry, 
were originally authorized under ECA and 
MSA as part of the industrial-projects pro- 
gram. The data shown re t the cur- 
rent status, as of Dec. 31, 1956, of the obliga- 
tions made by ICA’s predecessor agencies. 

*The Turkish projects were originally au- 
thorized under ECA and MSA as part of the 
industrial-projects program. The data 
shown include small additional amounts 
authorized under ICA. 





TaBLe VI.—Africa—ICA or predecessor agen- 
cies’ obligations for irrigation, reclamation, 
and power projects, by country and type of 
project, July 1, 1951—Dec. 31, 1956 

COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE THROUGH 

DEC. 31, 1956 
[Thousands of dollars} 


$977 








Africn 2000) .n.nccmcnceninciiiiis 
_— 
Rthiogta . .cccussndonchonasiinéaae wat 
Water resources survey_._.. 147 
Well drilling (for irrigation) ....... 400 
oS 


Me 
/ 
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TaBLe VI.—A/frica—Continued 
Liberia_...... sthtodvnintintjetts tntnhpiniaanaiteiinies  * RIG 
Forest conservation............. ining 96 
Range management.............. as 20 
— 
CAO cs tits wi peetininip pancetta cr enwie 53 
Ground water and mineral develop- 

ST aensice ehwhnnnnietnaiing 7 34 
Irrigation development......-..-- - 8 
Range development_._.....- ohawiealic il 

SS 

Overseas territories....... allah tieniantn citined 261 
— 

Gold Coast—United Kingdom-..... 229 

Land planning and soil conserva- 

Wa si incktcipeieewaedendnoninn 229 
So 





predecess 

gation, reclamation, and proj 
country and type of project July 1, 1951- 
Dec. 31, 1956 



































DEC. 31, 1956 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Latin America total..... ----- $10, 509 
Wait a ee a ae 
Water utilization............... - 100 
- Water conservation............. ow 25 
Soil conservation................ 78 
Reforestation and soil and water 
* COMBERVOCER Sn. 5 sont cncces “ 32 
Water utilization................ 32 
. ==> 
Comes oC ciSecwanes eee ‘iviiioeg 40 
Power resource development--.__.- 40 
PAG . occhannoodcnnnkeeabinaion 14 
Land and water resources devel- 
POW E pcicinessnes Scie esen svi pacesndiinsebs - 14 
Guatemala............---- Boe 1, 670 
Rural development (clearing, 
land preparation) -~.......-..... 923 
Rural development (small irriga- 
tion, AGRE) 2c tone 54 
Rural development (including 
land development) ..........-- 693 
TRIG § ssc jalisisniseemnigotanitiae deed baigetesumnbaind. <i: Ge: 
Development of Artibonite Valley. 2,300 
Irrigation—Leogene -...-........ 110 
National irrigation development 
POO. cctticniemennnnsmniledes bias 120 
Clearing lands Grand’Anse_..__-- 5, 397 
Development of Quartier-Morin 
PAID ois wrcaneits eninédnatiain 209 
Watershed control............... 228 
Honduras_....-..... ninbikcentketoRabebuliioe 103 
Land and water resources...... on 103 
_ 
Nicaragua....... anststurnihsiesarajppitiatngnenianestiapels 45 
Land and water resources (recla- : 
mation) ...... sions eimmitlipineiiatianicin 45 
Panama SSS Oe OS SSS SSS ES BSS ee eee ee eS 6 
Water resources development_.... 6 


1Data are cumulative through June 30, 
1956. Detailed report for later date not 
received, 


. have demonstrated to the world the fail- 
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Taste VIII.—£urope—ICA or Predecesyp 
agency obligations for irrigation, reclamg. 
tion, and power projects, by country ang 
type of project, July 1, 1953-Dec. 31, 1956 

[Thousands of dollars] 

COUNTRY AND PROJECT—CUMULATIVE THROVGR 

DEC. 31, 1956 


—a 


Spain t_—_-__---__-- gag 


Thermal powerplant boilers, Cadiz, 
Malaya, Almeria_............___ 
Electric power, fiscal year 1956 “Bot- 
ee Se ee 
Electric power, fiscal year 
“Construction equipment”’ 


CORI Sercncete seen... 


EE Meee oo... 
1 Data are as of June 30, 1956. 





A Free Poland 
SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as news 
reaches us of increased unrest in Poland, 
punctuated by reports of new rioting 
over this past weekend, we realize how 
significant a link in the chain of free. 
dom lies in Poland. 

During the past year the Polish people 





Sever sz 


ure of Communist policy to provide for 
the well-being of the people held in its 
grip; the failure of Communist policy in 
developing the potential of the individ. 
ual; the failure of Communist policy to 
govern others by the use of force and 
terror. : 

May 3 was a significant day in Polish 
history, commemorating, as it did, the 
anniversary of the enactment of one of 
the first of European democratic and 
progressive constitutions brought to life 
on that date in 1791. This day has 
never been forgotten, and it is a mark— 
a dramatic mark—of the deathless wil 
to freedom of the Polish people that 
through their own efforts they have suc- 
ceeded in loosening to a degree the yoke 
of Soviet domination, so much so that in 
this year private celebrations of the sis- 
nificant May 3 date were permitted. 
‘ In helping Poland now, as I believe 
our Government must, we are under- 
standably taking a calculated risk, but 
our risk is minute indeed in comparison 
to the risk the Polish people themselves 
are taking in turning to the United 
States. We cannot refuse to act out of 
a paralysis of fear. It could be that the 
very help we give Poland would be oné 
of the greatest blows struck for liberty. 
It could be the step toward a bloodless 
divorce from Soviet control, and it could 
demonstrate that the concern of the 
United States for an interest in people 


S@aweeawsaso &@& 
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e is a traditional mark of our 


red 
’ racial freedom, thus puncturing Soviet 
untry ang da that the West cares nothing 


ae ple, only for money. 





A Hoosier Nonconformist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, May 7, 1957 

' Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


ee set forth in the Recorp an article from 
the Los Angeles Times of April 3, 1957, a 





é (By Holmes Alexander) 
hie “In any but our conformist age,” sald a 
New York Times book review on March 17, 
“jt would compliment a man to say that his 
opinions were currently unfashionable.” 
For a nonconformist who seldom draws 
compliments from the New York Times or the 
rest of the conformist press, there is Senator 
Wru1AM JENNER, Republican, of Indiana, a 
man whose unfashionable ideas are not 
nearly so unstylish as they used to be. 
At this time of year with schoolchildren 
and their gaping elders paying the annual 
pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., the denizen 
is often asked for sightseeing advice. What 
shrine to visit? What restaurant to try? 
What Senator to hear make a speech in the 
famous citadel of our American liberties? 


aS news Next time somebody asks me, I’m going to 


Poland, recommend BILL JENNER. He's not so cele- 
_Tioting iM brated or notorious or so awe-inspiring or 
ize how chummy as some of his colleagues who could 


of free. 


1 people remember to their benefit. 

he fail- It’s safe to say that nobody who hears 

vide for JENNER —« will ever forget his palm- 
: , foot-stamping, - way 

d in its HMM of oratory. It’s certain that he is a well- 

olicy in turned, handsome, , and compelling 


individ. You either him or you 
Olicy to don't. You-burst out laughing or you turn 
rce and away scandalized at his audacious, out- 
rageous thrusts at the sacred cows and the 

Polish sacrosanct institutions. 
L FO The man’s @ headache in many places 
lid, the around town, but he’s nobody's bore, and, 


tic and boor. He’s a lawyer’s law- 
t to life yer and a razzle-dazzle debater. 

ay has These traits, though warm and gratifying, 
mark— what the tourists would find most 
ess will JENNER has a gift which Amer- 
le that me down through the years have unfail- 
ve suc- Like Mark Twain, like Will Rogers, like 
ne yoke L. Mencken, this Hoosier politico can spot 
that in phony and can recognize hokum by in- 
he sig- stinct. 

Sena he may remind of the 
believe . willow branch which old folks say 
under’ an infallible finder of underground 

but JENNER never misses the subter- 
sk, bu ranean flow of ideological bilge water. He 
parison Teacts like a Geiger counter to those hidden 
nselves (Me deposits of buncombe in which our political 
United Tange is so prolific. 

For example, not long ago JENNER made 
rat the fe * 1008, serious analysis of the Eisenhower 
be one fe °Cttine, in the midst of which he com- 
liberty. oe & comic, singsong rendition of the 
oodless “T . Se: 
¢ could here, Ee Wat Gream out loud a little 
of the 


2 
¢ 
g 
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be made to bloom as it did in the times 
of Babylon and Nineveh. Israel can be made 
the land of milk and honey—Ethiopia—has 
65,000 square miles of land just exactly like 
the Corn Belt of northern Illinois—self- 
liquidating projects—will come so fast that 
we will not recognize the world in which we 
now live.” 

A world dreamer? Yes, JENNER was quot- 
ing Harry Truman. JENNER was showing his 
bent-double colleagues that globalissimo un- 
der any party label is just as preposterous. 

Several years ago the social-security law 
prevented funds from going to any State 
which made public the names of persons on 
the relief rolls. The bleeding hearts argued 
that disclosure would humiliate the recipi- 
ents. JENNER scoffed at these crocodile tears 
and argued that disclosure would not em- 
barrass anybody except the freeloaders and 
the bureaucratic empire builders. 

The law was changed and 20 States availed 
themselves of the right to publish the relief 
rolls for the taxpayers to see. 

It is imperative in our freethinking way 
of life and politics to tolerate the noncon- 
formist unless he is a clear and present dan- 
ger to our existence. Many liberals to this 
day are intolerant of JENNER and the anti- 
Communists but are sympathetic almost to 
the point of collusion with the Communists. 

JENNER is serenely impervious to their 
criticism. He regards himself not as a leader 
of thought but as being politically repre- 
sentative of his sovereign State. Indiana 
has been electing him to public office since 
1934. 

The Senatcr, now in his third term and 
up for reelection next year, says that 
Hoosiers are commonsense Americans who 
put their country and its ideals of individ- 
ualism ahead of worldism, welfare, and 
superstatism. 

JENNER voted and spoke against the ad- 
ministration budget as well as against the 
Eisenhower doctrine, which he regards as a 
useless entanglement. He found that 4 of 
the 9 Indiana Republicans in the House of 
Representatives voted to return the budget 
to Ike for cutting. And 3 of these 9 Repub- 
licans sided against the administration on 
the doctrine. It is unusual for any House 
Members to oppose a popular, reelected ad- 
ministration. 

These figures indicate to JENNER that 
close-to-the-people Congressmen are falling 
away from the new Republicanism. They 
are coming JENNER’s way and this illustrates 
the moral lesson of being kind to noncon- 
formists. This time next year the intellec- 
tual fashions may change. 





Something Has To Give 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Evening Herald of May 3, 1957: 

SoMETHING Has To Give 

Many economists say business is not as 
good this year as they had expected. 

The economists say business spending for 
improvements and expansion is running 
about $1 billion a year behind expectations. 


Inventory buying is running about $2 bil- 
lion a year behind forecasts. Home build- 





. ing has dropped at tHe rate of nearly $1 


A3429 


billion a year. New car sales are lagging at 
the rate of $1 billion to $2 billion a year. 

The drop in business amounts to between 
1 and 2 percent of the total value of goods 
apd services produced per year (gross na- 
tional product). Economists say this drop 
is not large, but is enough to be felt. How- 
ever, they say the chance of a real recession 
is unlikely—because Federal Government 
spending is rising strongly. 

That Government spending is financed by 
tax dollars which come out of your pocket- 
books and ours. Maybe, if the Government 
didn’t take so many of our dollars in taxes, 
we'd have more money to spend, ourselves, 
and business might not be slumping. 





Connecticut Flood Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement made today before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for Public Works 
by William S. Wise, director, Connecti- 
cut State Water Commission. The chair- 
man of the water commission is former 
Congressman from the First District 
Herman P. Kopplemann. This fine 
comprehensive request merits most ear- 
nest consideration. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, the people of Connecticut—as 
individuals, as communities, and as a State— 
are making a magnificent recovery from the 
catastrophic floods of August and October 
1955. 

The task was of unparalleled magnitude. 

Never before in Connecticut history had 
natural disasters taken so tragic a toll of 
human life and resulted in such enormous 
property damage. Never before had so 
many people been left homeless and out of 
work, so many bridges and roads destroyed, 
and so many business and industrial firms 
damaged. 

Connecticut is determined to prevent or at 
least greatly reduce the damages from any 
such disastrous floods in the future. 

A special flood session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly in November 1955, author- 
ized expenditures of approximately $70 mil- 
lion to start a recovery program. 

The State has given great assistance to 
flood municipalities which would have been 
left in serious financial difficulties if they 
had been forced to shoulder alone the full 
burden of recovery. The State is replacing 
municipal bridges, roads, buildings, and fire 
equipment; it is reimbursing local communi- 
ties for tax losses; it is building public hous- 
ing and guaranteeing low-interest, long-term 
housing mortgages for families which lost 
their homes in the floods; it is assisting in 


“planning and redevelopment so that from 


the wreckage of this disaster can rise a 
finer Connecticut than that which stood be- 
fore the floods came; it is undertaking flood- 
control planning and projects; it is carrying 
out. dam inspection and stream encroach- 
ment programs. 

The present session of the General As- 
sembly is considering a $8,275,000 program 
that will implement the work that has thus 
far been done. The water resources and 
flood control committee of the general as- 
sembly has reported favorably on the author- 
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zation of $5 million for flood-control facili- 
ties, $3 million for beach and shore erosion 
control, $100,000 for studies in flood control, 
$150,000 for the setting of stream encroach- 
ment limits along waterways, and $25,000 for 
inventory and supervision of dams. This 
program is aimed at trying to keep ravaging 
floodwaters from the people and also in 
trying to keep people away from the flood- 
waters. 

Connecticut is thus meeting the complex 
problems facing it with courage, with deter- 
mination, with faith in the future, and with 
large appropriations. 

To effectively implement this program and 
to protect the State from future floods, how- 
ever, Connecticut needs both financial and 
technical help from the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government, from both prece- 
dence and experience, has the responsibility 
for flood-control projects. In many in- 
stances, the control of floods in river valleys 
must be undertaken on an interstate basis 
and can be solved only by large and expensive 
projects. No State can carry by itself the 
full burden of flood protection. 


Over the years Connecticut has more than 


shouldered its share of the national taxation 
load and helped less fortunate States. For 
every thousand dollars Connecticut has con- 
tributed in Federal taxes during the past 25 
years, it has received back $49°902—the second 
smallest return of any State in the Nation. 
Now the time has come when we in’ Con- 
necticut need Federal help to protect our 
homes, our loved ones, and our economic life. 
There should be no hesitancy in meeting 
these needs. Here are Connecticut’s urgent 
requirements for the coming fiscal year: 


WNAUGATUCK RIVER, MAD RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


The New England division of the Army 
engineers has been of incalculable help to 
Connecticut. With dispatch and in accord- 
ance with sound engineering principles, it 
has studied and proposed certain measures 
for implementing the State’s flood-control 
program. The outstanding phase of this 
work is the recommendation and location of 
flood-control reservoirs to keep some of the 
flood waters away from our people. We re- 
quest all possible financial help to carry for- 
ward these projects which are so greatly 
needed to protect the State. We ask for 
the coming year only such sums as the Army 
engineers believe can be spent wisely, effec- 
tively, and efficiently. The following are a 
few items in this category: 

The Thomaston Dam, which will protect 
many sections of the vital industrial Nauga- 
tuck Valley, was started last year. The Army 
engineers have determined that $2,900,000 
will be needed to carry on this work effec- 
tively during the next year. 

Three other small reservoirs have been 
proposed to reduce the flood ‘wat entering 
the cities of Torrington and Winsted. The 
Hall Meadow Brook Dam located above Tor- 
rington on the West Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River, the East Branch Dam on the 
East Branch of the Naugatuck River above 
Torrington, and the Mad River Dam above 
Winsted all have been found to be economi- 
cally justified. None of these dams has yet 
been authorized by Congress. We ask the 
Congress to authorize these projects imme- 
diately and to provide funds in the amount 
of $100,000 for each dam in order to proceed 
with further studies and the preparation of 
plans for the construction. 

We urgently request that a total of 83,- 
200,000 be provided for carrying on the need- 
ed flood-control dams in the Naugatuck 
River and Mad River Valleys. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

The comprehensive flood-control program 
for the Connecticut River was set up some 
years ago, and five flood-control reservoirs 
in this program are in various stages of con- 
struction. It is necessary to provide funds 
for proceeding with the program involving 
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the following reservoirs: Otter Brook Dam 
in New Hampshire, $2 million; North Hart- 
land Dam in Vermont, $1 million; North 
Springfield Dam in Vermont, $1,300,000; Ball 
Mountain Dam in Vermont, $1,300,000; 
Townshend Dam in Vermont, $1,300,000. 

We urgently request that $6,900,000 be pro- 
vided to carry on these projects during the 
coming year. 

THAMES RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


The Thames River flood-control program 
was laid out a number of years ago. The 
disastrous floods of 1955 pointed up the need 
to carry out measures to control the floods 
in this valley, and the projects are now in 
various stages of construction, planning, and 
design. The dams and the amounts of 
money involved are as follows: Hodges Vil- 
lage Dam in Massachusetts, $1,860,000; Buf- 
fumville Dam in Massachusetts, $1,117,000; 
East Brimfield Dam in Massachusetts, $1,- 
500,000; and Westville Dam in Massachu- 
setts, $100,000. 

We urgently request that $4,577,000 be 
made available in order to carry on the pro- 
gram in the Thames River Valley. 

BUSH-M’CORMACK PROJECTS 

Congress authorized the so-called Bush- 
McCormack projects in an effort to push 
along more rapidly much-needed projects 
following the disastrous 1955 floods. The 
Army engineers indicate that there are ap- 
proximately 10 possible Bush-McCormack 
projects in Connecticut. The studies thus 
far have indicated that at the present time 
the plans have been prepared for 2 of these 
projects in Torrington; 1 on the east branch 
of the Naugatuck River and the other on 
the west branch. Federal funds are avail- 
able for, carrying out these projects. 

We urgently request that Congress pro- 
vide funds in sufficient amounts to continue 
the construction of the needed Bush-Mc- 
Cormack projects and those projects of the 
small fiood-control nature, " ' 

HURRICANE PROTECTION FUNDS 

Because of the frequency of severe storms 
along the Connecticut and New England 
coast, many of hurricane severity, a study 
has been underway aimed at providing rea- 
sonable protection for certain vulnerable 
areas. During the past year the efforts of 
the Army engineers have been concentrated 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. There 
are a number of areas along the Connecticut 


shore in which certain protective measures - 


are needed. Studies, therefore, should be 
undertaken at the earliest possible date. 

We urgently request that sufficient funds 
be made available to continue the hurricane 
protection studies along the Connecticut 
shore. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 

Connecticut, like any other progressive 
State, wishes to develop its harbors to serve 
the needs of the State. New Haven Harbor 


was improved some years ago. There is one 
section of the harbor, referred to as the 


Quinnipiac River section, which still needs 


to be completed. It is requested, therefore, 
that $575,000 be made available to complete 


this project. 

Bridgeport Harbor should be deepened 
from its present 30 feet to 35 feet. All in- 
dications point to the fact that this is an 
economical project. a cea an 


provide 

in the amount of $100,000 to proceed with 
the. detailed studies and plans for this 

We request that $675,000 be provided for 
harbor-improvement work in Connecticut. 

BEACH-EROSION CONTROL 

Tt is quite likely that the present session 
of the general assembly will authorize a 
State expenditure of $3 million to continue 
beach and shore erosion-control work in co- 
operation with the Army engineers. This 
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program has been laid out in accorday 
with the wishes of the various towns - 
yolved and includes 25 projects spreaq alone 
the shoreline. Studies indicate that Pea. 
eral funds totaling $294,000 are justiricg ,, 
6 projects. -These projects are at Green. 
wich Point in Greenwich, Cumings Park 314 
Cove Island in Stamford, Calf Pasture Beso 
in Norwalk, Woodmont Shore in Milforg and 
Lighthouse Point in New Haven. Actually 
funds for Woodmont Shore were made avaii, 
able by Congress last year, but the Project 
could not be carried out during the presen: 
year and, therefore, reverted. It is requesteg 
that these funds be reappropriated. 

The groin at Guilford was completed qu. 
ing the present year and it is requested tha 
the Federal Government’s share of the cos 
of this groin in the amount of $20,000 » 
appropriated. 

We urgently request that $314,000 be po. 
vided to carry out this phase of the shop 
erosion-control am. 

Congress has not yet authorized the pro}: 
ects in several of the areas along the (Cop. 
necticut shoreline. It is, therefore, fr. 
quested that Congress authorize the projects 
in all Connecticut areas so that the necessary 
funds can be provided for carrying them out. 
NORTHEAST FLOOD STUDIES AND SMALL ProJzcts 

As indicated previously, the Army engi. 
neers have done an outstanding job in mak. 
ing their northeast flood studies during the 


past year. 

It is requested that funds be provided to 
continue these studies to the point where 
comprehensive programs and recommenda- 
tions can be made to relieve the conditions 
in this very important area. 





Awards Presented by the Maryland State 
Council, American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we who 
have the honor of being Members of the 
Congress of the United States are con- 
cerned with the enactment of laws. In- 
delibly carved in solid marble over the 
entrance to the Supreme Court are the 
words “Equal justice under law,” and we 
are constantly being reminded that ours 
is a government of law and not of men. 
The importance of a proper respect of 
law is being inculcated in our young pe0- 
ple in order that they may become £004 
American citizens. If we stop to con- 
sider, we cannot help but realize that the 
first laws were God-given when He gave 
the Ten Commandments to Moses 0 
Mount Sinai. 

Recently the great Cecil B. DeMille 
gave the world further evidence of his 
incomparable genius in the epic motion 
picture The Ten Commandments, which 
I am sure all of you have seen and been 
deeply moved by the graphic and rever- 
ential portrayal of the greatest of events 
in the world. 

In recognition of the superb achieve- 
ment of Cecil B, DeMille tn making this 
incomparable and thereby re- 
minding the world of God’s basic laws, it 
is altogether fitting and proper that 
many organizations have taken affirma- 
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tive action in expressing their respective 


tive appreciation. 

- Louis E. Shecter, a very well 

known and highly respected fellow Bal- 
timorean, who is chairman of the awards 
committee of the Maryland State Coun- 
ci], American Jewish Congress, on April 
30, 1957, ted a plaque t@ this great 
artist. On that occasion he made stir- 
ring addresses when plaques were pre- 
sented, not only to Cecil B. DeMille but 
also to Mr. Barney Balaban for having 
made possible the production of that 
great picture. A third plaque was 
awarded to a very civic-minded Balti- 
morean, Solomon Rogers, Esq., a well- 
known and highly respected member of 
the Baltimore bar, for his leadership in 
the communal life of our city. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I deem it a 
privilege to insert the above three salutes 
made by Mr. Louis E. Shecter: 

Remarks OF Louis E. SHECTER, CHAIRMAN, 
Awarps COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE COUN- 
ci, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS ON PRES- 
ENTATION OF PLAQUE TO CECIL B. DEMILLE, 
Aprit 30, AT BLUE CREST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
In the course of a long history, the Jewish 

creative genius, preeminently religious, has 

proved capable of dramatizing its sweet and 
bitter memories. The tragedy of Egyptian 
is recited in the Bible and in the 
with beauty and inspiration. And 

it is the Haggadah which tells us: 

“In every generation, every man is obli- 
gated to look upon himself as though he 
himself had gone out of Egypt.” 

And now, in the 20th century, we find that 
a great Christian, the fabulous Cecil B. De- 
Mille, has infused his magnificent talent into 
the of The Ten Commandments 
so as to produce for many millions of us a 
sense of personal participation in the agony 
of Egyptian bondage and in the joy and 
triumph of liberation. And we are wonder- 
ing whether Mr. DeMille accomplished this 
with or without the four festive cups. 

It is fitting that all Americans, of all races 
and creeds, applaud the monumental artistry 
of Cecil B. DeMille’s breathtaking direction 
in The Ten Commandments, But it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that this saga of Moses, 
the great lawgiver, be recognized by the 
American Jewish 


it for the precious liberties guar- 
anteed us in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights and to make them endure through 
the medium of law. If there is one dominant 

y in the congress creed, it is our 
faith in ent by law. There is no 
figure in Jewish history who supplies the 
congress with more enriching inspiration 
than Moses, the lawgiver—Moise Rabbin. 
could then be more appropriate to- 
the shocking pages of the Egyp- 
are being rewritten by a new and 
vicious kind of a Pharaoh—than 
the congress draw new strength 
hope. from the stirring drama of 
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those remaining in the country have been 
deprived by every means of earning a liveli- 
hood. They have been dismissed from all 
posts in public service; they have been de- 
nied the right to practice their professions; 
their businesses and bank accounts have 
been confiscated. Even the seizure of host- 
ages from families leaving the country, so 
as to silence those driven out, has been part 
of this scheme of terror. It has now become 
clear that this deliberate liquidation of the 
Jewish residents of Egypt had been care- 
fully planned under the direction and guid- 
ance of ex-Nazis, followers of Hitler, now at- 
tached to Nasser’s regime. 

It is rather shameful that the United Na- 
tions has not allowed a single word of public 
reproof of Nasser for calculated destruction 
of a defenseless community. Nor has any 
great nation expressed more than a mild and 
ambiguous concern. 

The American Jewish Congress condemns 
this continuing campaign of violence, and 
oppression by the Government of Egypt 
against its Jewish community, in violation 
of the moral standards of all civilized lands 
and in violation of international law. To 
end such persecution, effective action must 
be taken both by the United States and the 
United Nations. 

If there is one thing The Ten Command- 
ments brings out, it is that the fight against 
dictators never ends. The struggle for free- 
dom is continuous, and this great lesson of 
history is pointed up for us with graphic 
force by the newest DeMille production. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s rich canvas portrays 
Egypt’s assault on human dignity with an 
impact that adds even greater stature to the 
DeMille reputation as a sublime artist. No 
painter, sculptor, or creative artist in the 
theater or the motion picture has ever made 
such a vast contribution to the culture of 
his times as DeMille. And today with The 
Ten Commandments he has produced for the 
world a magnificence that is difficult to de- 
scribe with mere words. 

Cecil B. DeMille has created through the 
medium of motion-picture art a heartwarm- 
ing and exalting religious experience that 
far surpasses any of the achievements of even 
the great Michelangelo. 

You have never crossed the Red Sea until 
you have crossed it with Cecil B. DeMille. 
You have never been as genuinely stirred by 
Moses as when he stands before Rameses, in 
the picture, and exclaims, “Thus, sayest the 
Lord God of Israel, let my people go.” 

In a world where so few struggle for their 
ideals, the American Jewish Congress is 
proud to honor an inspired leader who has 
given many of us the courage and the spirit 
to fight for what is right and decent. 

Mr. DeMille, the congress treasures this 
opportunity to express the gratefulness of 
right-thinking men and women for a work 
of art which we consider your masterpiece. 

We are deeply honored and thrilled that 
you have had the kindness to travel 6,000 
miles to be with us tonight. To say that your 
visit is an unforgetable privilege is to express 
very mildly our feeling on this occasion. For 
your service to mankind it is our genuine 
pleasure to present to you the Stephen Wise 
plaque. How magnificent that the founder 
of our organization who has left us a blessed 
memory of dedication to freedom should be 
participating tonight in this salute to you. 

I will read the inscription: 

“Maryland State Council of American Jew- 
ish Congress salutes Cecil B. DeMille as the 
outstandingly brilliant producer of 1956 
whose genius has given the world The Ten 
Commandments, the most inspiring film of 
the year. April 30, 1957.” 
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Mr. DeMille, you have given us the kind of 
spiritual lift that comes once in a lifetime. 
Allow us to give you this modest expression 
of our gratitude. 


REMARKS BY LOvuIsS E. SHECTER, CHAIRMAN, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE 
CouNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ON 
PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO BARNEY BALA- 
BAN, AprIL 30, 1957, ar BLUE Crest, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Mr. Balaban is not the run-of-the-mill 
businessman trapped in a cage of self-im- 


portance. He is a charitable man. He is a 
patriot. He is a devoted husband and 
father. He is the kind of a human being 


who will take time out from a busy day to 

listen to a little boy sing a chanukah song. 

In honoring Mr. Balaban, the congress is 
honoring itself. 

The inscription reads as follows: “The 
Stephen Wise Medallion, Maryland State 
Council, American Jewish Congress, honors 
Barney Balaban for distinguished adminis- 
trative leadership which made possible the 
production of Cecil B. DeMille’s The Ten 
Commandments, the most inspiring film of 
1956. April 30, 1957.” 

It is our pleasure to present the award 
to Cecil B. DeMille who will receive it on 
behalf of Barney Balaban. 

REMARKS BY LOUIS E. SHECTER, CHAIRMAN, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, MARYLAND STATE COUN- 
cit, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, PRESEN- 
TATION OF PLAQUE TO SOLOMON ROGERS, 
Apri 30, 1957, ar BLUE CREST, BALTIMORE, 
Mb. 


This whole idea of giving tablets started 
with Moses. He gave the tablets with The 
Ten Commandments to the children of Is- 
rael. Tonight, we are reversing the order. 
The children of Israel, as symbolized by the 
American Jewish Congress, are giving a tab- 
let, or as we call it nowadays, a plaque, to 
Solomon Rogers. You only have to look at 
the past and evaluate experience in terms of 
community advances to realize that the con- 
tributions in patience and understanding 
and statesmanship by Solomon Rogers have 
been important. In one of the most exciting 
periods in the history of our people and our 
country, Solomon Rogers has made it his 
business to serve loyally—without any 
thought of self-glorification. 

If testimony were needed as to the quality 
of his leadership, I am confident most of us 
here could give eloquent testimony as to his 
innumerable contributions. So, because we 
need no proof of Sol’s unwavering dedication 
to genuine ideals and values, my major pur- 
pose tonight is to encourage others to give of 
themselves as Solomon Rogers does. 

Ours is a proud Jewish community. We 
have men and women of stature, whose un- 
stinted energies and generous hearts have 
brought distinction to our city. In the con- 
gress itself we have had giants, who have 
given towering strength to our cause. Among 
our leaders have been the brillirnt and mag- 
netic Judge Simon E. Sobeloff; the liberal- 
minded and persuasive Sidney Hollander; 
our beloved Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, with 
his warmth of personality and fervent con- 
victions; the able former Congressman Daniel 
Ellison, whose leadership was so vigorous. 
And there were others, many others. And in 
this entire galaxy of Baltimoreans who have 
given vibrant leadership to the Congress and 
many other causes, I would have to place 
Solomon Rogers high up on the list. 

He was my predecessor as president of the 
congress and I am indebted to him for en- 
couraging me in liberal thinking. Solomon 
Rogers is a leader who doesn’t handpick his 
activities, It is amazing to me how he finds 
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time to devote himself as intensely as he 
does to the Associated Jewish Charities- 
Jewish Welfare Pund, to the Baltimore Jew- 
ish Council, to the National Administrative 
Committee of the congress, to Levindale, to 
Chizuk Amno, to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, to the American-Israel 
Society, and the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. 
It looks like some of Sol’s talent has 
rubbed off on his lovely wife. Fortunately, 
for the Congress and many other important 
organizations, Mrs. Solomon Rogers is now 
giving direction on many vital fronts. 

I know that Henry, and Nolan and other 
members of the Rogers family share with 
us the pleasure of this occasion. Your chair- 
man was kind enough to mention that for 
the last 25 years, I have been chairman of 
the Man of the Year Awards of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore. In that ca- 
pacity it has been my opportunity to make 
awards to men and women of high purpose 
and outstanding achievement—great doctors, 
famous judges, able businessmen, men like 
our own Judge Sobeloff, Governor MeKeldin 
and Dr. Alfred Blalock. In all those presen- 
tations, there has never been an award that 
has given me more personal gratification than 
tonight's salute to Solomon Rogers. 

With all our hearts, we of the Congress 
thank you for your support, for your work 
and for your friendship. 

As a long-time colleague and close personal 
friend, and as chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, Iam delighted to make this presenta- 
tion. Allow me to read the : 

“Stephen 8S. Wise Medallion, 1957 Maryland 
State Council, American Jewish Congress 
honors Solomon Rogers for his dynamic lead- 
ership and loyal dedication to the enrich- 
ment of the religious and civic and com- 
munal life of our city. Baltimore, Md., April 
30, 1957.” 

With heartfelt good wishes we present you 
with this gift. 





Time for Its Ratification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, two of 
Washington’s newspapers have given 
strong editorial support for ratification 
by the United States Senate of the treaty 
to create an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

On May 4 the Washington Evening 
Star editorialized Time for Its Ratifica- 
tion, and on today, May 6, the Wash- 
ington Post, in its lead editorial, referred 
to The Senate and the Atom. 

In my opinion, no treaty has ever been 
submitted to the Senate in the entire 
history of our country which offers 
greater promise for the economic sta- 
bility, well-being, and peace of the world 
as does the one which would create and 
give substance to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
4, 1957] 
True ror Irs RarTrmrricaTION 

It is difficult to understand why there 
should be any American opposition to the 
projected International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Yet several Senators apparently in- 
tend to fight hard against it now that it is 
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about to be subjected to hearings before the 
FPoreign Relations Committee. Some of them 
apparently feel that the statute’s ratification 
would start an American giveaway of fission- 
able materials, and others seem to fear that 
it would somehow enable the Communist 
world to get the jump on us in the field of 
nuclear weapons. 

But this is an unjustified, oversuspicious 
frame of mind. For the IAEA, which has 
been agreed upon by no fewer than 80 na- 
tions, is an enterprise designed exclusively 
to promote the peaceful uses of the atom on 
a@ realistic and carefully supervised basis. 
The author of the idea is our own country, 
which has been the prime mover in the long 
and exhaustive negotiations that ended suc- 
cessfully last year with unanimous adoption 
of the statute—negotiations in which the 
Soviet Union, after first having taken a neg- 
ative attitude, was finally to co- 
operate. No giveaway is involved, nor will 
the Agency’s opeations require any ex- 
change of military secrets or otherwise help 
countries behind the Iron Curtain to ac 
quire a weapons advantage over us. : 

Actually, once it begins operating, the 
Agency will be governed by very strict rules 
and regulations. Its prime task will be to 
expedite nuclear progress throughout the 
world—civilian progress of a kind that will 
place major stress on industrial power, agri- 
cultural improvements, and special undertak- 
ings aimed at bettering human health. Ac- 
cordingly, among other things, it will pro- 
mote the spread of nonmilitary atomic 
knowledge and act as a bank for fissionable 
-material to be contributed by the uranium- 
producing countries, including Russia and 
-the United States. This material, in turn, 
will be allocated—generally through a leas- 
ing arrangement—to nations that can meet 
elaborate standards showing that they are 
fully qualified to receive and make good use 
of it. As for the supervisory » it 
will include a thorough system of continuous 
inspection to afford adequate protection 
against the diversion of any project into 
military channels. 

All this should serve to reassure those 
Members of the Senate who may be hesitant 
about ratifying the IAEA’s statute. What 
needs to be kept in mind, above all, is that 
the Agency, although it-cannot be expected 
to accomplish overnight miracles, is full of 
unique promise for the whole world. Cer- 
tainly, if it is administered nad supported 
with steady vigor and unanimity, it can 
hardly fail to bring about, slowly but surely, 
a striking improvement in the material well- 
being of peoples everywhere. More than that, 
in a larger sense, it is ideally designed to 
foster mutual trust and international col- 
laboration of a kind that could go far toward 
bringing about real disarmament and a de- 
cent global peace. 

It is for such reasons as these that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has appealed for early rati- 
fication of this potentially great undertak- 
ing. The Soviet version of parliament has 
already acted affirmatively on the matter, 
and since the project is primarily the brain- 
child of the United States, our Senate should 
do the same thing with as little delay as 
possible. To do otherwise, to abandon what 
we ourselves started, would be to commit a 
ae of infanticide that would shock the 
world. 


[From the Washington Post of May 6, 1957] 
Tue SENATE AND THE ATOM 


If a clincher is required for the many per- 
suasive reasons for early United States ratifi- 
cation of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency statute, the Soviet Union has sup- 
plied one. Russia long ago dropped its hos- 
tile attitude toward President Eisenhower's 
1953 proposal for creation of the world agency 
to promote uses of the atom. Now 
it has become the first of the major powers 
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to ratify the agreement signed by some 80 
mations last fall. Byelorussia, Rumanj, 
Guatemala, and Switzerland also have as. 
sented to the accord. 

Does Moscow’s swift embrace of the inter. 
national atoms-for-peace program mean that 
the Kremlin believes Russia will reap grea; 
benefits from the proposed exchange o; 
atomic energy materials and the fruits o; 
research? Of course it does—but not be. 
cause the agency it likely to give Russia or 
her satellites any new advantage in atomic 
devel t, peaceful or otherwise. The 
Soviet Union is already the world’s secon 
greatest producer of fissionable materials ang 
has demonstrated that it is far along in sy. 

pon development and well equipped 
for the most advanced research. 

The Soviet Union reversed its position on 
world pooling of peaceful atomic materials 
and know-how because of the tremendous 
enthusiasm which the smaller and less deve). 
oped nations of the world have shown for 
the proposal from the time of the President's 
historic address to the United Nations op 
December 8, 1953. In that speech, Mr. Eisen. 
hower brought the delegates to their feet in 
thunderous applause when he pledged the 
United States “to devote its entire heart anq 
mind to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be dedi- 
cated to his death, but consecrated to his 
life.” The Indonesian representative to the 
Assembly, Mr. Sudjarwo, seemed to speak for 
the great majority of the members when he 
responded that the President had “inter- 
preted the deeply felt desire of mankind 
throughout the world to redress the appalling 
situation in which the world found itself in 
this atomic era.” 

The Soviet Union could not afford to turn 
its back on that great groundswell of hope 
that a way had been found to lessen an! 
perhaps eventually to end the threat of a nu- 
clear holocaust. The United States cannot 
afford such a course, either, especially since 
it was this country that first developed 
atomic weapons, first used them in war, and, 
in ce, has so far led the search for 
controls and ways to divert the atom to 


peaceful purposes. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
would not, of course, be a disarmament 
agency, although one of its goals is to siphon 
off atomic materials and commit them to 
peaceful uses. It would not be an atomic 
armament inspection agency, although na- 
tions which it provided with uranium for 
power, industrial and medical purposes 
would be required to submit to checkups 
and saf diversions for mili- 
tary use. Quite beyond the commercial and 
other advantages to the United States from 
international accords on atomic develop- 
ment, the great contribution that IAEA can 
make, as Representative STERLING COLE re- 
cently observed, “is in the development of 
the technology, the law, and the public ac- 
ceptance of international control.” 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will begin hearings shortly on the statute 
establishing the Agency. There are fears 
that the Senate may try to cripple the agree- 
ment with various restrictions or even to 
deny its consent to ratification. Such 4 
course would be unthinkable. Even though 
the United States already has extended 
nonmilitary atomic development assistance 
to many friendly nations on a bilateral basis 
and presumably could continue to do 50, 
the rejection of the ‘carefully safeguarded 
IAEA statute by the Senate would all but 
end American leadership in the highly suc- 
cessful atoms-for-peace effort. It would 
give substance to small power fears that 
this major power, at least, is primarily con- 
cerned with atoms for war. It would hand 
the Soviet Union a priceless da ad- 
vantage. And rejection, far from somehow 
saf American atomic resources and 
skills, would only intensify efforts of the 
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Republican “Lipservice” to Small 
Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is high 
time that the Republican administra- 
tion appointed to positions in the De- 


problems of small business. 

During the past week the press has 
quoted Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Frederick H. Mueller as stating that bad 
management is the cause of most small- 
business failures. 

The following letter, dated April 24, 
1957, written to President Eisenhower by 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, is worthy of the attention of 
our colleagues: 

Hon. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: A report appeared 

in the press a day or two ago that: “Assistant 
Secretary Frederick H. Mueller 


to be contributing causes for small business 
failures, and he further stated it is his con- 
tention that small business is healthy. 

Mr. President, this does not check with the 
findings we receive through our nationwide 
membership, comprised exclusively of inde- 
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1. It was publicly stated before a Senate 
committee in February 1947 by the then 
Assistant Attorney General that for 35 years 
or more the administrations had merely 
given “lipservice” to the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

2. Review the actions of a Government 
agency in 1936 as it applied to a contract 
relationship existing between a big rubber 
producer and a large merchandiser. That 
contract disclosed the reasons for the in- 
ability of efficient independent retailers and 
producers in that industry to compete in 
fair competition in the open market, re- 
sulting in the failure of thousands of inde- 
pendent retailers and hundreds of producers. 
Such failures were not due to bad business 
management, but, on the other hand, they 
were due to violation of the antitrust, laws. 

3. When the Robinson-Patman Act was 
made a:law of the land, independent busi- 
ness of all descriptions looked upon that 
law as the Magna Carta that would pro- 
tect efficient independent business against 
ever increasing unfair competition. Inde- 
pendent business of all descriptions was 
sadly disappointed as a result of the failure 
of the Federal Trade Commission to vigor- 
ously enforce this major law, and particu- 
larly in their failure to follow up Commission 
orders where violations had taken place. 

4. We now refer to the “basing point sys- 
tem” which was organized by certain large 
industries, and which system was eventually 
nullified by the United States Supreme 
Court. Either efficient small business played 
along with that system or they were out of 
business. So there was no bad management 
in that respect on the part of small business. 

5. Is the Under Secretary of Commerce 
aware of the increasing concentration and 
the merger trend in our Nation’s industry? 
Surely the administration is well aware 
of this when they recommended amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, which proposal 
is wholeheartedly supported by Nation’s 
small business. In this respect, we urgently 
made this recommendation during a White 
House conference with your economic ad- 
viser, Dr. Burns, on July 5, 1956. This 
merger trend in our economy has resulted in 
a@ most serious and unhealthy situation for 
small business, both at the production and 
distribution level. 

Mr. President, let us sum this communica- 
tion up in plain, understandable words—and 
here it is. 

It’s ridiculous to make the charge as it 
applies to small business, that failures are 
due to bad management. The principal 
cause for these failures is the result of un- 
fair competitive conditions due primarily to 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
vigorously enforce the laws on the statute 
books, which were set up to bring fair com- 
petition in the open market. 

Is it any wonder that the mounting opin- 
ion in the ranks of small business is that 
the Department of Commerce as a whole does 
not speak and act in the best interest of 
small business? 

Let- us go one step further. We know that 
just a few years back we were called upon, 
through a long-distance call, by a represent- 
ative of one of the leading newspaper chains 
throughout the Nation. They advised they 
had discovered @ release issued by the so-+ 
called Small Business Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in which a recom- 
mendation was made, in substance, for a sus- 
pension or modification of antitrust laws. 
This call was made from Washington, D. C., 
to me in San Francisco while I was in that 
city. They desired to know what our- posi- 
tion would be, and our answer was that we 
would definitely oppose any such action. 

It would strike us, solely in the interest 
of small business of this Nation, that if the 
Department of Commerce is to be truly repre- 
sentative of all segments of our business 
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economy—then it’s about time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some people are appointed to the high 


~ positions in that Department who have a 


common understanding of the basic prob- 
lems of small business. From the record as 
it now stands it would appear to us that 
the Department of Commerce operates 
wholly in the interest of big business. 

We hope and trust that this plea will not be 
in vain as small business today is facing a life 
or death struggle to maintain their rightful 
position in our economy. 

Sincerely, 
GEorGE J. BuRGER. 





Welcome to a Great Asian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press on Monday, May 6, 
carried a very inspiring tribute to Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem of the Republic of 
Vietnam in the form of an editorial. 
The title of that editorial is “This Visi- 
tor From the Orient Deserves Respect of 
Americans.” In this. editorial the 
Cleveland Press cites the highlights of 
the record made by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem in support of freedom and preserv- 
ing the independence of his own coun- 
try. It points out that his secret weap- 
on, if he does in fact have one, is fear- 
lessness. It concludes on the note that 
we can count upon President Diem to 
stand by his word and to uphold any 
understandings that may be reached 
while he is here with us. I know Presi- 
dent Diem personally and have had an 
opportunity to talk with him while visit- 
ing in Vietnam 18 months ago. He is 
in every sense of the word a true ally of 
the United States and a tried and 
proven friend of the cause of peace and 
freedom. Because of the interest I 
know Members of Congress have in this 
outstanding Asian leader, I insert this 
editorial under leave previously ob- 
tained. 

The editorial follows: 

THIs ViIstIroR FROM THE ORIENT DESERVES 

RESPECT OF AMERICANS 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of the coura- 
geous Republic of Vietnam arrives in Wash- 
ington Wednesday at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

All the honors and respect Americans may 
bestow on this capable but self-effacing Asian 
leader will be fully deserved. In the 3 years 
he has headed his struggling state, he has 
proved himself an uncompromising friend of 
the United States and an implacable foe of 
communism. o 

The 1954 Geneva parley that carved up 
Vietnam, a la Korea, opened the way for rela- 
tively easy Communist conquest. Had South 
Vietnam fallen then, as many were predict- 
ing, a vast area.of southeast Asia might well 
be under Red tyranny today. 

But with the odds heavily against him, 
President—then Premier—Diem set his 
course toward the twin goals of freedom for 
his country along Christian, democratic lines, 
and resolute opposition to the Communist 
menace. His secret weapon, if any, is fear- 
lessness. 
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Today, South Vietnam is the haven for 
900,000 of his countrymen who fied from the 
Communist north to prove President Diem's 
theory that multitudes of Asians are not re- 
signed to any Communist takeover. 

Unlike some other state visitors we have 
had from his part of the world, Ngo Dinh 
Diem can be counted upon to stand by his 
word and uphold any understandings that 
may be reached while he is here, 





The Waste—The Cruelty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the June 1957 issue 
of Popular Dogs. The article describes 
wasteful and cruel conditions in our 
meatpacking houses, which make neces- 
sary the enactment of effective humane 
slaughtering legislation now pending in 
the House and Senate. The article 
follows: 

Tue Waste—THE CRUELTY 


Even if I were not concerned with the 
enormous American tragedy of cruelty to our 
domesticated animals which clothe and feed 
us, the great tragedy of waste would be 
shocking. I am deeply concerned with both. 
In 1951 I wrote on the High Cost of Indiffer- 
ence and quoted that it is estimated the 
loss of meat at that time (it has increased) 
would fill a cattle car more than 10 miles 
long with animals which have died through 
neglect and injury during transportation to 
market. Another article, The Cruelty Is 
Worse Than the Waste, pictured some of the 
unfortunate animals which lived. Study 
these pictures and then write your Congress- 
men urging them to support the humane 
slaughtering bill. Write at once as the bill 
is to come up in this session of Congress. 

In later issues, we hope to bring you the 
names of the meatpackers that fought this 
humane bill, and also the Members of Con- 
gress who voted against it. 

Pigs are jerked off their feet, hauled high 
by a chain around one leg (the leg often 
broken in the process) and sent 
on an overhead trolley to the “sticker” who 
thrusts a knife into the animal’s throat. 
Although it bleeds to death, the screams of 
terror before and of pain after are con- 
stant—the fully conscious animal’s struggle 
causes welts and dislocation of bones—then 
dead or alive, the pigs are dropped into the 
scalding vats. 

Cattle are smashed on the head by a pole 
axe to render them “unconscious,” but the 
terrified animal attempts to avoid the blows 
and too often the eyes and the nose are 
smashed first. 

Why are meatpacking houses fighting this 
humane bill? It is true that the majority of 
slaughterers of the United States will not 
change their uncivilized methods unless they 
are compelled to do so by law. 

Senator Huperr H. Humpnerer of Minne- 
sota, who introduced slaughter bill, S. 1497, 
states: “It is time that we in the United 
States faced the fact that we trail behind 
much of the world in adoption of approved 
and humane practices in the slaughter of 
food animals. What we are asking in this 
legislation is already accepted and in use in 
many other countries. We pride ourselves in 
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being advanced in technology; we should be 
just as advanced in humane regard for han- 
dling and treatment of animals.” 

Says Senator RicHarp C. NEUBERGER of Ore- 
gon: “Slaughter methods now almost uni- 
versally used in American packing plants 
cause intense suffering and are grossly cruel. 
Practical and economical methods of killing 
animals humanely are available. It appears 
that the packing industry cannot or will not 
end the cruelty without legislation which 
will require all packers to act simultane- 
ously.” 

Congressman WiLLiam A. Dawson of Utah 
who introduced to the House bill H. R. 3029, 


its strength to protect the weak. Despite this 
tradition, millions of animals annually are 
killed in the United States under conditions 
that would shock and outrage the average 
citizen.” 

Telegraph and write your congressmen to- 
day. If you do not know their names, your 
nearest newspaper or the county courthouse 
will furnish the information. i 

ONE SLAUGHTERHOUSE OF THOUSANDS 


The following excerpts are from a report 
of the SPCA: 

“Witnesses reported that cAlves were being 
thrown, dropped and kicked from vans at a 
local slaughterhouse. We found a mixed 
load of cows, pigs and calves ready to be un- 
loaded. They had been purchased the day 
before at an auction in New Jersey. The 
rectums of all were bleeding from the sharp 
pointed, sawed-off canes that are used as 


“Two cows had fallen in the truck, being 
skinned by the hoofs of standing animals. 
There were no unloading ramps at the 
slaughterhouse and no tail gate on the truck; 
thus animals were forced to jump or be 
pushed to a slippery concrete platform where 
many fell and were injured. They stood 
quivering in fear at the edge of the truck be- 
fore being pushed off. 

“A young exhausted pig was prodded off 
and fell to the platform breaking her two 
front legs. The slaughterer started to pick 
her up by a hind leg to drag her to the killing 
floor to be shackled, but we stopped him and 
insisted that she be shot where she lay. We 
made certain (for that load) that each calf 
was lifted out of the truck and placed on the 
platform. 

“Our agent has now been on hand dally 
at 7 a. m. to check incoming loads. The use 
of canes and electric has been discon- 
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was stubborn it was prodded in the rectum 
struck with steel wire cutters on the back o; 
the tail was pinched with wire cutters. 

“Handlers seemed to derive a sadistic de. 
light out of their ability to make the terrifieg 
confused animals leap with pain. A rab»; 
in a crate was hurled 20 feet from a truck to 
@ pen. Chickens were overcrowded in crates 
to the point of suffocation. Dogs and pup- 
pies also are auctioned here and we haye 
been buying them for 25 cents and 50 cents 
with a contribution given us for this purpose 
by one of our members * * *. 

“At 10:30 p. m. (three and one-half hours 
after arrival) the animals to be auctioned are 
forced into a ring, were bid on by packers 
and then begin their weary journey to the 
slaughterhouse. The loading continueg 
until after 2 a. m.” 

Humane workers work long, weary hours 

with small pay to lighten the agonizing or. 
deals of the journey to the death houses of 
our domesticated animals. If you cannot 
visit an auction market to watch and super. 
vise the unloading and loading of animals, 
the very least one can do is to send a regular 
contribution to humane societies whose 
workers will do this difficult and nauseoys 
task. 
One of the worst cruelties is the separation 
from mothers of calves too young to eat and 
drink. Thousands of “bob” calves are forced 
to starve for several days while truckers and 
auctioneers beat them periodically into actiy. 
ity before they wind up in the slaughter. 
house. Trucks with loose boards, nails, and 
upright braces cause torn hides, bruises, and 
fractured ribs. Partitions should separate 
the animals from young small animals. 
It is common to see small animals loaded 
underneath large animals while in transit. 
Clubs, whips, steel prods, and prods with 
nails should be banned. 

If Congress passes humane slaughter legis- 
lation at this session, much will be accom- 
plished to lessem the suffering of food 
animals. 





Interfaith Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from our friend and 
former colleague, Hon. Dewey Short, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army—Civil- 
Military Affairs—writing me as Govern- 
ment chairman of the Interfaith Com- 
mittee, and in connection with making 
May 14, Washington, D. C.’s first Inter- 
faith Day, a success. I am very glad to 
note that Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Dewey Short, is the Government 
chairman of the Interfaith Committee 
year. This activity is a great con- 
tion toward creating and cement- 
understanding and unity among our 
. Everyone should cooperate in 
every way possible toward the success of 


with the events that 
take place on May 14 in relation to 
participation in the celebration of Inter- 
Day, the day’s activities will close 
with a professional ball game played in 
its As Assistant Secretary Short 
well said in his letter, “Since baseball is a 
embodiment of American democ- 
racy in action,” I am pleased to note that 
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game will take place that evening be- 

tween the Washington Senators and the 

white Sox; also, that this baseball game 

has been for in honor of Inter- 

faith Day through the cooperation of the 
Senators. 


7 nope that all persons will properly 
celebrate Interfaith Day, which will take 
place May 14, and enter into its spirit; 
that as many persons as possible will at- 
tend the baseball game, which will take 
place the evening of May 14. 





Arabs Step Up Raids From Gaza and 
' Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter written by Ambassa- 
dor Abba Eban, permanent representa- 
tive of Israel to the United Nations, to 
the President of the Security Council on 
April 5, 1957. 

The letter follows: 

AraBs Step UP Rams FROM GAzA, JORDAN 

Ambassador Abba Eban, permanent repre- 
sentative of Israel to the United Nations, 
addressed the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council on April/5, 1957: 

“J have the honor to bring to your atten- 
tion the following cases of infiltration and 
marauding from the Gaza strip into Israel 
that have occurred since my communication 
of March 13, 1957: ‘ 

“1, On March 10, a group of marauders at- 
tempted to break into Mefalsim village near 
the Gaza border. One of thern was killed by 
the watchmen of the village. 

“2. On the same day 2 marauder from the 
Gaza strip was arrested near Kissufim by 
Israel security forces. 





curity forces. . : 

“4. On March 12, a flock of sheep was 
stolen from Kissufim by marauders from the. 
Gaza strip. 

“5. On the same day two marauders were 
arrested near Nir Am by Israel security 
forces. 

“6. Again on March 13 another marauder 
from Gaza was arrested in the vicinity of 
Nir Yitzhak. 

“7. On March 14, a group of infiltrators 
from the Gaga strip crossed into Israel and 
reaped 40 dunams of wheat from the fields 


Aza. 
On March 15 infiltrators from the Gaza 
strip stole 56 sacks of grain from Nirim 
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men of the Ruhama settlement repelled an 
attack by four marauders. In the morning 
it was found that the village fence had been 
broken in three places. Tracks of the ma- 
rauders led to the Gaza strip. 

“14. On the night of March 23 infiltrators 
stole 12 goats from Dagan village. Tracks 
led to the Gaza strip. 

“15. On March 24 infiitrators stole 3 calves 
from Shuval. 

“16. On the night of March 25 infiltrators 
stole irrigation pipes from the fields of Ein 
Hashlosha. 

“17. In the same night infiltrators from 
Gaza stole livestock from the village of 
Tekuma. 

“18. On March 27, 400 meters of irrigation 
pipes were stolen from the settlement of 
Nirim by infiltrators whose tracks led to the 
Gaza strip. 

“19. On the same day a heard of sheep was 
stolen from the settlement of Shdema by 
infiltrators whose tracks led to the Gaza 
strip. 

“The continuation of marauding and in- 
filtration from the Gaza strip into Israel is a 
matter which my Government cannot avoid 
viewing with extreme concern. Experience 
has shown that incidents which at first sight 
appear to be relatively unimportant, such as 
infiltration and marauding for purposes of 
theft and robbery, are the invariable preludes 
to serious outbreaks of violence and terror 
throughout the area. 

“I have the honor to request that this let- 
ter be circulated among all members of the 
United Nations.” 


FURTHER RAIDS AND VIOLATIONS 


Since Mr. Eban’s letter was delivered, the 
following armistice violations, raids, and 
border incursions were reported: 

April 3: An infiltrator from the Gaza strip 
was taken prisoner near Mefalsim. 

April 4: Three Syrian soldiers penetrated 
the border at the village of Dardara. After 
an exchange of fire with Israel border guards, 
they withdraw. 

Five Jordanian infiltrators fired on a group 
of Israel soldiers south. of Ashdot Ya’acov. 
One Israel soldier was wounded. 

April 8: A Syrian outpost fired on a new 
bridge south of Lake Hule. : 

A Syrian outpost fired on an Israel patrol 
south of Galilee. The fire was not returned. 

A Syrian outpost opened automatic fire 
for 20 minutes on the village of Ashmorah; 
there were no casualties. 

An infiltrator from Gaza was taken prisoner 
near Kfar Aza. 

Infiltrators from Jordan kidnaped an Israel 
Arab shepherd near Wadi Ara and took him 
and 140 head of sheep across the border. 

One hundred Arabs crossed the border west 
of Shear Yashur and attempted to steal crops 
before they were driven off. 

A Syrian outpost fired on workers near Beit 
Guvrim. The fire was not returned. 





New York State Democratic Delegation 
Protests Compliance With Saudi 
Arabia’s Religious Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


‘ 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter addressed 
to the President of the United States by 
15 members of the New York State Demo- 
cratic delegation, protesting compliance 
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with Saudi Arabia’s religious discrimina- 
tion, and the reply from Assistant Secre- 
tary Robert C. Hill, for the Secretary of 
State. The texts of the letters follow: 
. APRIL 10, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We, the under- 
signed Members of Congress, are greatly dis- 
turbed that the renewal agreement with 
Saudi Arabia for use of the air base at 
Dhahran carries with it the tacit compli- 
ance to discrimination against American 
citizens of varying religious faiths. For ex- 
ample, United States Army personnel of 
Jewish faith are disqualified from being sta- 
tioned at the base. At the Dhahran base 
United States chaplains cannot wear the 
insignia crosses denoting their status as 
Christian chaplains. Such religious services 
as are conducted at the base are done in 
secrecy. 

While the position could legaily be de- 
fended that an alien sovereign state, as an 
attribute of its sovereignty, may determine 
when an American is persona non grata and 
cannot enter, is it not equally true that the 
United States can, if it wishes, refuse to con- 
cede to conditions which are contrary to 
explicit constitutional provisions, as well as 
contrary to its own moral standards? Our 
history is replete with incidents where we, 
as a.country, have refused to concede to in- 
tolerable conditions which other sovereigns 
have sought to impose upon us as a price of 
continued diplomatic negotiations. 

In a comparable situation President Wilson 
argued that the price of yielding was too 
great. He said that “America is not a mere 
body of traders; it is a body of freedom” 
and that the greatness of America “is moral 
not material” and that we must “square our 
politics with our principles.” 

Again, John W. Foster, grandfather of the 
present Secretary of State, when American 
Minister to St. Petersburg, made this point 
unmistakably clear in writing to the acting 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The Secretary of State instructs me to 
state to your Excellency that in the presence 
of the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on no other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whateevr origin 
or faith * * * to protest * * * insofar as 
the regulations for the expulsion of foreign 
Jews from Russia affects America citizens, 
it is an unjust reflection upon American 
Jews as a class and a discrimination which 
cannot be acquiesced in by my Government.” 

In accepting the conditions laid down by 
Saudi Arabia in the name of expediency, are 
we not asserting that the end justifies the 
means and are we not placing ourselves in 
the position of suppliants for the favors of 
Saudi Arabia when we accept conditions 
which are contrary to American principles? 


May we respectfully ask that you address 
yourself to this matter so that necessary dip- 
lomatic negotiations with other nations are 
consonant with our principles at home. We 


. Cannot in defense of our position maintain 


one set of principles for internal policy and 
another set for the conduct of our foreign 
policy abroad. 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER , 
(For Vicror L. ANFuUSO, CHARLES A. 
BucKLEY, JaAMEes J. DELANEY, IsI- 
DORE DOLLINGER, LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, JaMes C. HEALEY, LESTER 
HourzMan, Epona F, KE..Ly, EUGENE 
J. KeocH, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
JouHNn J. Rooney, ALFrep E. San- 
TANGELO, LUDWIG TELLER, HERBERT 
ZELENKO). 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 30, 1957. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cetuer: I am pleased to provide 
a further reply to your letter of April 10 
to the President concerning Saudi Arabian 
restrictions affecting the stationing of 
United States personnel at the Dhahran Air- 
field. 

The recent negotiations with Saudi Ara- 
bia were aimed at an extension of the 1951 
agreement covering rights of the United 
States at the airfield, which are important 
to our worldwide defense requirements. The 
text of the 1951 agreement was not at issue. 

The problem of the admission of persons 
of the Jewish faith into Saudi Arabia is 
one related to the visa regulations of that 
country. These regulations, as you men- 
tion, are an attribute of sovereignty. 

The United States, f course, does not 
condone practices by foreign governments 
which discriminate among American citi- 
zens on the basis of religious faith. In pre- 
vious representations and during the recent 
discussions with Saudi Arabian officials, we 
have clearly set forth eur special concern 
over the practices of the Saudi Arabian 
Government to which you refer. We will 
continue to exert these efforts on behalf of 
acceptance by Saudi Arabia of American 
principles in matters of this nature affect- 
ing American citizens. We have not de- 
viated, and will not deviate, from the tra- 
ditional American position. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HI, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





St. Lawrence Seaway Tends To 
Increase Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, our in- 
creased budget is caused by a number of 
factors, not the least of which is the 
tendency of cost estimates to be unreal- 
istic and unreliable. The St. Lawrence 
seaway project offers a good example of 
how estimates of multimillion dollar 
projects often prove untrustworthy. 

For more than a half century there has 
been a strong demand by many groups for 
the construction of canals and locks 
which would open the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes to more shipping. 
During my first term in Congress I was 
a member of the Public Works Committee 
which for several months heard testi- 
mony on the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. Groups favorable to it naturally 
magnified its value and minimized its 
cost. Both political parties sponsored it. 
It was apparent to me that the cost would 
far exceed the estimate, and I stated this 
publicly. Lobbyists for this project, who 
were many and well paid and experienced 
in their profession, attacked me for my 
statements. 

During the 2 years I was on the Public 
Works Committee, the bill was not re- 
ported out of that committee. It became 
law, however, in 1954. The cost of those 
parts of the project which the United 
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States will build was estimated to be 
$66,815,000. Now the cost is estimated 
to be $133 million and an additional au- 
thorization.is being asked of Congress. 
Frankly, it is going to cost far more than 
this. The cities on the Great Lakes ports 
are requesting Government authorization 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the deepening of their har- 
bors in order to accommodate ships of 
deeper draft. 4 

At the time of the drive to get public 
backing for the building of the seaway, it 
was represented that Indiana and most 
of the other States would be greatly and 
directly benefited by this project. It was 
also stated that the toll charges would 
pay for the canal and so the St. Lawrence. 
seaway would cost the American people 
nothing. It is now admitted that if tolls 
are set high enough to pay for the projeet 
they will discourage traffic and be self- 
defeating. We can have high tolls and 
little traffic, or low tolls and heavy traffic; 
but the total revenue, in either case, will 
not meet the yearly costs if the seaway is 
to be self-liquidating as it was approved. 
Funds to make up any deficit can only 
come from one source—the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The person in charge of the drive to 
get the authorization of the St. Lawrence 
seaway was N. R. Danielian, a hard 
worker and one of the most capable lob- 
byists I have known. During the time 
I was a member, greut pressure was 
brought to bear on the Public-Works 
Committee to approve this project. In- 
terested parties held meetings in the 
Seventh District to create support for it. 
They told Seventh District voters how 
cheap this project would be, the great 
benefits the district would derive from 
it, and how it would pay for itself. Now 
the people are realizing the cold facts. I 
will now quote Mr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion, and chairman, Users’ Committee on 
St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls. This is the 
same man who was the chief lobbyist for 


Ohio, on April 5, 1957: 

Thus, one of the first misconceptions we 
must set aside is that this new waterway will 
bring a bonanza to everybody by and of it- 
self, Just, because it is there. It will bring 
great advantages if and to the extent that it 
lowers transportation costs. Will it do that? 

The answer should be definitely “Yes” in 
the Great Lakes coastal areas, such as the 
North Shore of Ohio * * * for most goods, 
Pittsburgh, as of now, would “still find it 
cheaper to trade via Baltimore; Cincinnati 
probably so. Columbus and Dayton and 
Youngstown may be marginal. 

Because such a wide belt across New York, 
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On the basis of present-day cost estimates 
it will require over $28 million to meet ty, 
annual requirements, an increase of some - 
percent over 1954 estimates. 


Yes, the cold facts are now coming ty 
the American people. The St. Lawrence 
seaway will only directly benefit a smajj 
area. Its costs will be many times jt; 
original estimate. Its tolls will not pay 
for its construction and maintenance 

I do not question that the seaway wij) 
be beneficial to some. Perhaps the seq. 
way is even worth its cost. Perhaps the 
American people would have backed this 
project even if they had known the try. 
facts, but the sad part is that the estj. 
mated cost was misleading. Incidentally 
cost estimates for the Canadian share 
of the project have-also risen sharply, 
Why have the costs risen? Partly, con. 
struction costs are higher than they were 
a few years ago. Partly, the increase js 
due to changes and additions made in the 
plans. Nevertheless, it is typical of how 
projects once approved expand and be- 
come more costly and force increases jp 
Government spending. 
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Should Richer States Help Poorer States? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, Mr. Clarence Poe, senior edi- 
tor and board chairman, has written a 
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will appear in the June issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It is addressed to 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and I feel it will be of great inter- 
est to all Members, whether represent- 
ing rural or urban constituencies. The 
editorial is as follows: 
SHovuLp RicHeEr STraTes Hetp Poorer Stare? 
(By,.Clarence Poe) 

To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 
Right now there is a tremendous demand 
for reducing expenditures of the Federal 
Government. And we agree that in many 
In many 
quarters In others, 
inefficiency. In others, too much political 
spending. Too many men have been given 
Office to pay party debts. Unjustifiably ex- 
pensive projects for rivers, harbors, and pub- 
lic buildings may be cited. 
But on the other hand, the United States 
Government has spread education and scien- 
tific research. It has helped build hospitals 
It has furthered justice 


It has given labor its rights and has pro- 
capital from confiscatory legislation. 
stretched the hand of Christian char- 
veteran, the unemployed, the sick, 
and handicapped, the aged and deserving 


two aspects of Government 
The other is not. 
now seem to have a nationwide 
about to say, “All 
And 


what Federal 
is not bad should be done not bY 
Federal Government but by 


the States. 
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tet’s shift all possible spending burdens to 

the States.” (And to the States might often 

mean the very poorest rural counties in these 
poorest States.) 

Burdensome as we know present tax polli- 
cies are and anxious as we are to promote all 
sound economy and efficiency, it seems only 
fair and reasonable to present and answer 

What of Government spending 
should be reduced? 

what classes of Federal spending should 
pe shifted to the States and counties? 

i, The first big fact we run up against is 

that an overwhelming proportion of our $70 
pillion Federal budget—about $45 billion— 
goes for preparations for war. The next 
piggest item is @ result of past wars—$7%% 
pillion for interest on war debts and $5 bil- 
lion for war veterans. These two together 
make nearly $58 billion of our $71 billion 
Federal budget. By all odds, therefore, the 
No. 1 way to reduce taxes should be by doing 
more to prevent war and instead insure 
sound programs for international disarma- 
ment and world peace. 
* 9 As the richest Nation on earth we are 
not likely spending too much for health or 
for the care of the sick, aged, unemployed, 
and incapacitated. “To hear the needy 
when he crieth, the poor also and him that 
nath no helper’—this should always be one 
of the major objectives of Government if we 
are to call ourselves a Christian nation. 

3. Nor are we doing enough for education 
and scientific research by which we can in- 
crease wealth and industrial production, 
safeguard peace, and conquer many diseases 
not yet under control. We should not be 
willing to stay behind Russia of which Ches- 
ter Bowles has just reported: 

“A public education system has been de- 
veloped which seeks to give every Soviet stu- 
dent as much training as he can profitably 
absorb from first grade through graduate 
school. Soviet universities are now gradu- 
ating twice as many qualified scientists ard 
engineers as our Own each year.” 

But what we now wish to consider mainly 
{s the proposal to shift the burden of what 
are wise and necessary expenses of govern- 
ment from the Federal Government and 
throw this burden more and more on the 
States. This would certainly be all right if 
the 48 States were equally able to bear these 
burdens. But is it fair when our per capita 
income ranges from $873 in agricultural Mis- 
sissippi to more than $2,000 in several of our 
greatest manufacturing States? Would not 
the inevitable result be to lighten the burden 
on the States most able to provide the needed 
revenues and increase the burden on States 
least able to pay for needed services? 

The 1956 figures we have also show the 
United States per capita income as $2,010 for 
nonfarm people and $889 for farm people. 
And in two-thirds of our States, more than 
one-third of the population is rural, while in 
18 the majority of the population is rural. 
If an inequitably heavy burden per person 
or per dollar. of income is placed on these 
largely rural States what may we -expect? 
Should we not have depressed areas with a 
poorly educated people, a people without 
adequate medical and hospital service; a 
people where absence of scientific research 
and higher education handicaps all talent, 
a region where the sick, aged, and incapaci- 
tated are not adequately taken care of—and 
will not this mean a sore spot in America 
which will hurt the Nation as a whole and 
all American business? Is it not just for 
the Federal Government to help in these 
matters? And will not the richer States 
themselves be benefited by helping poorer 
States to the full capabilities of their 
people and to maintain adequately high 
standards of power, living, and prog- 
tess? We think they would. 

As for the justice of the proposal, let’s 
consider scme basic facts. Have not our 
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farmers as customers of industry contributed 
greatly to the income and prosperity of both 
urban manufacturers and urban labor? Are 
or are not farmers justified when we hear 
them saying such things as this: 

“Up to about 50 years ago the money the 
farmer received for his crops and livestock 
remained largely in his own State. He 
bought no automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
tires, or farm machinery from distant States. 
He depended on wagons, trucks, and plows 
made in his own State. Now the larger part 
of the things he buys comes from distant 
States. His patronage helps maintain or en- 
rich both the manufacturers and laborers in 
distant areas. He is not complaining about 
this but he does want it recognized. 

“Quick and easy transportation by auto- 
mobiles, railroads, trucks, and airplanes have 
made all America one industrial unit—not 
48 industrial units separated by tariff bound- 
aries that hold the income of each State 
inside the borders of that State. Our rela- 
tively unorganized farmers cannot fix prices 
of our labor or our products. But we do 
buy the products of urban labor and busi- 
néss which largely fix their own prices and 
labor costs. So we wind up with a reported 
$889 national average income for farm peo- 
ple and $2,010 for other groups. To us 
therefore it seems that the wealth or well- 
being which farmers have helped create has 
spread all over America. We are glad it has, 
but we do think we should not now have an 
excessive burden put upon us when it comes 
to maintaining the agencies of modern civil- 
ization—schools, health services, hospitals, 
and scientific research.” 

Another fact to remember is this: without 
proper educational opportunity the people 
who either leave the farms for urban areas 
or remain on the farms cannot give America 
the intelligent citizenship which is essential 
for good government. In our opinion there 
is no better safeguard against communism 
in America than equal educational advan- 
tages and the feeling that the rich help bear 
in proper degree the heavier burdens of the 
less fortunate poor. “One nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all” is the proud 
claim we make—and what does this mean 
if not a universal concern for the rights and 
welfare of the individual, whether in a rich 
State or a poor State? If we give our youth 
everywhere the conviction that America 
means equality of opportunity there will be 
small chance for communism to flourish 
among us. There will be a stronger support 
for what we call “Free Enterprise” and “‘the 
American Way of Life.” 

In urging greater consideration for our 
poorer rural States we do not appeal solely 
to our great manufacturers and capitalists. 
We appeal also to the workers in our labor 
organizations. They can have the sympathy 
of our farming population only if they help 
support equality of opportunity as repre- 
sented by our modern schools, colleges, re- 
search, health services, and the care of the 
aged and meedy wherever they are. Few will 
deny that our industrial interests have bene- 
fited from the Government help given by 
tariff, ratemaking, and other special advan- 
tagés. Nor will anyone deny that minimum 
wage laws, collective bargaining, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other forms of labor 
legislation have likewise helped increase the 


incomes of industrial workers. Should not- 


both groups therefore be willing to help 
share the burdens which our poorer rural 
States and counties must carry? 

American business will suffer more by neg- 
lecting rural America than by helping it. 
For rural America has something unique to 
contribute to American life today just as it 
had in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. The independence of the indi- 
vidual farmer is a part of the Nation’s 
strength. ‘The farm as a wholesome place 
to rear children must be seen against the 
increasing juvenile delinquency in our cities. 
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The farm as a source of leadership for busi- 
ness and industry and government must not 
be overlooked. Religion itself is involved 
because a large proportion of our ministers 
and religious leaders come from rural dis- 
tricts. And unless we adequately train the 
talent in country districts—the men that 
the America of tomorrow will need for 
science, medicine, education, industry, and 
peace—the loss to the Nation in ail these 
fields will be tragic. 

Our richer States should remember how, 
when World War II began, a shockingly large 
percent of our rural State draftees had to be 
rejected because of educational or physical 
deficiencies. And this condition still con- 
tinues to an extent truly alarming. The 
safety of all America in case of another war, 


‘both of rich States and poor, may depend 


upon our having a thoroughly qualified war- 
time population both from rural and urban 
States. 





Address by Jerry Voorhis, Executive Di- 
rector of the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America, to the 23d 
Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Credit 
Union League, Alexandria, La., April 
27, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
° Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Hon. Jerry Voorhis, a former 
Member of the House, and one of the 
Nation’s outstanding authorities on 
credit union operations, delivered a 
splendid speech on this subject to the 
Louisiana Credit Union League. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
his address, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE DrREc- 
TOR OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 23D 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LOUISIANA CREDIT 
UNION LEAGUE, ALEXANDRIA, La., APRIL 27, 
1957 
The noblest and deepest of all our ideals 

are those which flow from our religious faith. 

It was for the sake of their religious faith 

that the pilgrims and puritans settled in 

Massachusetts, and the Catholics in Mary- 

land. Because they would not abandon the 

faith in which they believed the Acadians 
came to Louisiana and planted the seeds of 
the rich and varied culture which this great 

State now possesses. America owes her in- 

spiration to religious, faith. 

In 18th century France a new ideal for 
human society began to move through the 
minds of people. That ideal came to be 
summed up in these words—liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity. It spread across Europe with 
the armies of France. It crossed the seas 
to America and was written in words of 
living, challenging truth by Thomas Jeffer- 
son into our Declaration of Independence. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among them are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to 
to protect these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Those words inspired a ragged, ill-fed Army 
under George Washington to win a long war 
against the greatest colonial power of the 
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time. They rang around the world and to 
this day they bring hope of dignity and a 
better day to struggling peoples in every part 
of the globe. For the ideal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the French 
statement of the Rights of Man is an ideal 
fundamental to human life. It is an ideal 
which all the might of Russian tanks and all 
the cleverness of Communist indoctrination 
has not killed and never will kill in the minds 
of the brave Hungarian people. It is the 
ideal of the dignity of man, of the right of all 
people to be free because they owe final 
allegiance only to God, and derive all other 
loyalties—to family, community group, or 
nation—from that final loyalty to God. It is 
the ideal of the fraternity and brotherhood 
of people like you and me and the billions 
of others like us in the world. And in 
America, I think, we have come closer to it 
than has ever been done elsewhere in the 
world’s history. 

For nearly 2,000 years the most profound 
influence on the social, economic, and politi- 
cal life of man has been one simple’ phrase. 
It was given us as a Commandment by our 
Lord. He said then and He has been saying 
ever since: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” This was His central social teach- 
ing, second only to the First Commandment 
to love God with all one’s heart and soul and 
mind. How well we have kept it is a ques- 
tion. But there can be no question at all 
that it has been the guiding light for those 
who have sought to build better communi- 
ties, better societies, and a better world. 

The courage and vision of Columbus, the 
willingness to endure hardship of those who 
sought liberty to follow their chosen faith, 
the insight of Rousseau and Jefferson into 
the fundamental facts of human relation- 
ships—and over and above and beyond all 
these the Great Commandment to love our 
neighbors as ourselves, and to practice fra- 
ternity and mutual aid—these have been the 
ideals which have inspired the mind of Amer- 
ica and shaped the development of all her 
best institutions. Credit unions, for ex- 
ample. 

As our own 20th century dawned the 
United States of America was a young giant 
of a nation, possessed of very great natural 
resources, populated by a creative, dynamic, 
ingenious people, and above all blessed with 
a deep spiritual heritage and a large and 
generous soul. 

There followed in the 20th century two 
World Wars. Partly as a result of the de- 
mands of these wars but more fundamentally 
because of the organizing and inventive gen- 
ius that had developed among our people, 
America’s might, her productive power, her 
wealth, her world leadership grew by leaps 
and bounds. 


But along with all this tremendous ma- 
terial progress there have come about cer- 
tain changes in our country’s life which 
should cause every one of us to stop and 
think. All through our early history it was 
the free land frontier that virtually guaran- 
teed freedom and opportunity to every rea- 
sonably ambitious American family, because 
the frontier offered economic independence 
to people. Today that frontier is gone and 
people have to make opportunity and gain 
freedom and build their own institutions 
that can take the place of the land in giving 
them economic independence. America was 
once a land of many, many small businesses 
each with a reasonably equal chance to grow 
and expand. Today we are a nation of a 
comparatively few gigantic businesses which 
draw the smaller ones more and more into 
their orbits and—perhaps without even in- 
tending to do so—make the smaller busi- 
nesses that survive depend on the great ones. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
headed by Congressman Wricut PaTMAN, re- 
cently showed that our 500 biggest cor- 
porations, each with assets of over $100 mil- 
lion, owned 51% percent of all manufactur- 
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ing assets in 1952, but had boosted this per- 
centage to 57 percent in 1955. From 1953 to 
1955 there was a net loss of 19,000 manu- 
facturing companies in the country. If pres- 
ent trends continue, the committee asserted, 
these 500 firms will own all the Nation’s 
factories by 1976. 

We owe much to our great corporations. 
They have almost deluged us with a flow 
of useful and enjoyable goods. But this 
should not blind us to the fact that the peo- 
ple as a whole, the millions of us, are in 
danger of losing our feeling that we can take 
part in guiding the destiny of our country. 
We are in danger of losing our feeling of 
being responsible for economic decisions that 
can really affect the welfare of our families, 
our communities, and our Nation. The peo- 
ple are in danger of losing these things be- 
cause they are losing their chance to exercise 
responsible ownership over part—even a 
small part—of our country’s economic 
system. 

Therefore, the most important single thing 
that any of us can do for our Nation's life 
today is to help restore this responsibility, 


this feeling of having a part in making sig- ~ 


nificant economic decisions, this feeling that 
part of American economic life belongs to 
me, as one of the average citizens of our 
country. This is exactly what credit 
unions do. 

We face across the world sinister forces 
committed to an opposite idea. The forces 
of world communism are committed to big- 
ness and to concentration of power. The 
threat of communism cannot be destroyed 
by building our own kind of bigness and 
‘concentrated power. 

But there is one thing which we possess 
which Russia lacks and which every Com- 
munist country and every dictatorship coun- 
try of every sort will always lack. That 
something is here in this meeting tonight 
and in other meetings like it all over our 
country. That something is a free people, 
a people free enough and wise enough to 
use their freedom to solve their problems 
and build their economic strength and se- 
curity together, voluntarily. In the contest 
between our way of life and the Russian way 
of life the one thing we need most and the 
one thing that will best assure our ultimate 
victory is a demonstration that in this world 
of bigness and of scientific and production 
marvels it is still possible in America to have 
not only a government but a political and 
social and economic system of, by, and for 
the people. 

The way to do this is well known. It is 
as old as man. It is as young as America. 
It has run like a silver thread through all 
our history. It is with us here tonight. 

What is that way? Let me read it to you 


groups. . 

(b) To exemplify the ideals of the equality 
of man, freedom of opportunity, and un- 
selfish cooperation by their practical appli- 
cation in the control and use of credit and 
financial resources. 
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equality, freedom, and unselfish cooperation 
demand it. s 
The story of credit unions is the gt, 
of how by the simple application of the scint 
ciple of mutual aid more than 8 Million 
families in the United States and 10 mijiioy 
in North America have been able to accumy. 
late their savings together, to borrow from 
and pay interest to themselves, and this to 
accumulate assets of more than $3 billion 
in their own names. Credit unions haya 
proven the safest place for people to put 
their money. Ninety-six percent of creqjt 
unions survived the financial crisis of 1999 
The highest percentage for any other king of 
lending institution was 68 percent. The fig. 
ures show that even as to that small per. 
centages of credit unions that have had to be 
liquidated, their members and depositors 
have received back in the overall more thay 
@ 100 percent of the money they put ip, 
These figures are for Federal credit unions, 
During the past couple of years when every 
other institution including even the Uniteq 
States Government has been sharply raising 
interest rates, credit unions alone have stoog 
against this trend and so far as I know haye 
not raised their interest rates at all. Despite 
this fact in one State alone in 1956 credit 
unions returned in patronage refunds to 
their borrowers almost $2 million. 
If this practical application of a great idea] 
is worth working for, it is also worth con. 
tributing something to. 
I believe you have under consideration at 
this meeting a revised dues structure for the 
Louisiana Credit Union League. I hope very 
earnestly that the delegates will look favor. 
ably upon that proposal. 
Now, the fourth objective set forth by the 
national directors of CUNA reads like this: 
“To afford all persons an opportunity to have 
a direct voice in the control of all public, 
financial, and economic affairs.” There in 
one sentence is a statement of what I said 
a while ago was the most important economic 
need of our country today. But this right of 
the people to an opportunity for a direct 
voice in the control of public, financial, and 
economic affairs, is under attack today. It 
eis under attack in many ways by forces very 
powerful and very well financed and very 
clever. An evidence of that attack is the 
pamphlet entitled “Credit Unions” put out 
by a special committee of the National Tax 
Equality Association. 
This pamphlet complains because thie per- 
centage of the small-loan business which 
credit unions provide has increased faster 
than the percentage done by some other 
types of lending agencies. What is not said 
in this is that the increase in 
credit-union business has been largely at the 
expense of the very worst type of usurious 
money lenders. Whereas, other legitimate 
and reputable money lending institutions 
have increased just about as fast as credit 
unions. Another thing that is not said is 
that it was credit unions which demonstrated 
to the banks of this country the practica- 
bility of serving the people adequately with 
and family loans. Before credit un- 
ions became important, banks made hardly 
any such small loans. Today, they make 4 
great number of them, because credit unions 
showed the way. Instead of attacking credit 
unions, the banks of this country ought to 
be them. Many of our best bankers 
do exactly that. 
Let no one deceive himself that these at- 
tacks upon institutions like credit unions or 
similar forms of enterprise are going to di- 
minish in intensity in the immediate future 
no matter what you may do. Least of all 
will they diminish if any of us attempt 
deny the faith that is in us or attempt 
represent our institutions as something other 
than what they are. 
We are not against large-scale modern in- 
dustry or finance. But if we are to have 4 
vital democratic society true to the ideals of 
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, we must have institutions like 

a eer to go along with large-scale 
ustry and business. And it is quite in- 
defensible for the other lending institutions 
of this country, which now have, at the very 
jeast, between 82 and 85 percent of the 
mali-loan business, to insist they should 
pave every bit of it by attempting to use 
political means of attack on credit unions. 
The forces which are now seeking to elimi- 
pate the competition of credit unions and 
ypes of mutual businesses like them 
gould naturally prefer to pick us off one at 
Credit unions might or might not 





3 Dillion 
ns have 
> to put 
of credit 


kind of Anes! first target. But once credit unions 

The fig. jsolated and their natural allies weak- 

tall per. ed, their politically organized competitors 

1ad to be oo hit credit unions all the harder. It is 

Sg ; false hope to think that isolation can help 
an 


ina situation like this. 


put in, The only way to stop attacks on credit 
Unions. TM wnions would be to stop their growth. 
Cn every This would be a crime, not only against 
United the credit-union movement but against the 
y raising gelfare of our country. This is why the only 
Ve stood thing I personally or the cooperative league 
Ow have in connection with the credit-union 
Despite movement is that it continue to grow and 
6 credit and succeed in bringing more and 
unas broader benefits to more and more people 
‘ who need them. I would say the same thing, 
pat ideal of course, about any other kind of the demo- 
‘th con. cratic voluntary people’s institutions. 

; There is an utterly false and un-American 
ation at jdea abroad today. Clever propaganda is 
for the actually trying to establish the idea that 
pe very there is something wrong or queer about it 
K favors when groups of people join together to do 

something for themselves instead of depend- 
\ by the ing upon big government or big industry or 
. big finance to do it for them. We are being 
0 have told we should be dependent on bigness. 
public, This idea is wrong. It is contrary to the 
here in JM traditions of our country. Nothing, in fact, 
t I said could be further away from the traditions 
preys of our country than the idea that the peo- 
right of ple should be dependent. Credit unions are 
+ direct in business to make them independent, and 
ial, and credit-union experience stands like a rock 
lay. It TMM seainst the false idea I just described. Those 
an VERY who know the fruits of the people’s economic 
id very ndence and who will defend the right 
is the of all people to serve themselves through 
mut Out mutual-aid user-controlled economic institu- 
val Tax tions will not give up this fight. The future 
of the American ideal depends on our win- 

he pete ning that fight. 

which Every great movement among the people 

tastes must pass through three stages of develop- 
+ other ment. The first is the stage of beginnings 

ot said when the movement is small and weak and 
= regarded by those outside it as a sort of 
at harmless dream of idealists. But in the 
rset second stage the movement begins to gain 
cea real strength. Its growth becomes more 
_—— rapid. It begins to actually change condi- 
credit tions that were wrong and to bring its bene- 
sald & fits to substantial numbers of people. It is 
strated in this second stage of development that the 
ape enemies of the movement begin to attack it 
y with in earnest in the hope of destroying it or at 
a least stopping its growth before it reaches 
hardly the third stage, which is the stage of gen- 
nake 6 eral as a valued part of the life 
aa of a nation or society. 
ont “1 The credit-union movement is in the sec- 
ankers ond stage of its development right now. It 
is at the fork in the road. One fork leads 
se ate downhill. It is the easy one to take. It 
inal Is the road whose signpost says: “Stay small. 
to di Don’t grow any more. Don’t challenge your 
rate big competitors any farther.” ‘The other fork 
ot all A 2 ‘he road leads uphill. It is the hard one 
ipt to to take. Its signpost says: “Build more 
ypt to credit unions and build them stronger and 
ots broader and better. Grow and keep on grow- 
ing, for your influence is good and your chal- 
rn ine lenge is good, even for your competitors.” 
lave & I have no doubt which one of these roads 
als of you people in Louisiana are going to choose. 


14th amendment, other States or communi- 
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You will choose the uphill road, I know. You 
will choose it because it is right for you to 
do so. But as you make that decision re- 
member that it will require dedication and 
hard work. It will require devotion to your 
ideal of mutual aid among people. It will 
require a willingness to stand against attack, 
never run away from it. 

All these requirements I know you will 
fulfill. 

Ideals are the dynamic of all human prog- 
ress. They are the lasting values in human 
societies. They are the values we must never 
neglect in this atomic age, if we are to hope | 
to be, in any degree, the masters of our 
destiny. 





The Lets Ge; Datel J. Howard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year the Commonwealth of Virginia lost 
an outstanding, loyal, dedicated, Chris- 
tian servant. 

The death of Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Virginia, on February 23, is 
mourned not only by those with whom 
he was closely associated in Virginia but 
also by educators throughout the Na- 
tion. In his passing, education has lost 
a beloved and esteemed leader. 

Dr. Howard’s entire career was in the 
field of education. A native of Maryland, 
he received his B. S. and D. Sc. degrees 
from the University of. Maryland and 
his M. S. degree from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

He came to Virginia early in his career 
to serve 37 years in various educational 
positions, as a teacher and principal in 
the public schools and later in adminis- 
trative positions in the State department 
of education. 


Throughout his career, Dr. Howard 
never lost sight of the goal to which he 
aspired—to spend his life and energy in 
the betterment of educational opportuni- 
ties for all the children of all the people— 
not only in Virginia but in the Nation. 
He was a calm, straight thinking indi- 
vidual with a firm belief that the people 
of his State to whom the schools be- 
longed would in the end have the right 
judgment in the determination of school 
policy. In his last report as superintend- 
ent of public instruction he stated his 
conviction that— 

It is important that we avoid diversion 
from the fundamental purposes and progress 
of a sound system of education for the chil- 
dren of Virginia. * * * Problems will not be 


solved by sudden and emotional decisions but ~ 


only through the exercise of reason and in- 
telligence. * * * Whatever the crises, what- 
ever the challenge, whenever and however 
met, it will be met by the people. It is our 
wish that they have right judgment in all 
things. 


He possessed the rare ability to inspire 
devotion and steadfast loyalty in those 
who worked with him. His personal re- 
lationships were marked by considera- 
tion for those around him and a deep 
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admission to the college. They met all quali- 
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sense of the dignity and worth of the 
individual. 

The children of Virginia bowed their 
heads in sorrow at the passing of this 
man. Their feeling is typified in the 
words spoken by the young vice president 
of the Virginia association, Future 
Homemakers of America, at a memorial 
service for Dr. Howard: 

We are joined together in sincerest feelings 
of humility as we honor the memory of Dr. 
Howard who gave the utmost of sympathy. 
understanding, and helpfulness during his 
lifetime to the present and future well-being 
of the boys and girls of Virginia. 





The NAM Plan for Income Tax Reduc- 
tion Perpetuates Discrimination Against 
the Self-Employed, Milwaukee Attorney 
Argues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this House who are concerned about 
income tax relief for the self-employed 
will be interested, I believe, in the follow- 
ing analysis prepared by an able Mil- 
waukee lawyer, Richard H. Tyrell, Esq. 
Mr. Tyrell argves that the 5-year plan 
for income tax reduction put forward 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers Taxation Committee is de- 
ficient because it perpetuates the present 
discrimination against self-employed 
citizens. Before any general reduction 
of rates on a substantial scale occurs, 
this discriminatory treatment should be 
ended: 

COMMENTS ON OBJECTIVES OF KEOGH-JENKINS 

Britt IN RELATION TO NAM’s 5-YEAR PLAN 

For INCOME Tax REDUCTION 


(By Richard H. Tyrrell) 


Reference is made to the December 1956 
booklet of the NAM Taxation Committee in 
support of the 5-year plan for income tax 
reduction. 

This booklet restates the committee’s posi- 
tion upon the so-called self-employed plan. 
I wish to refer to those things which I con- 
sider illogical and inconsistent in the NAM 
committee’s position and which I think 
weaken its advocacy of the 5-year plan. I 
intend my comments to be constructive. 

The overall objectivs of the 5-year plan 
are important and vital to our national econ- 
omy. The plan is presented under the head- 
ing “Facing the Issue of Income Tax Dis- 
crimination.” 

I think that the Congress should first “face 
the issue” of income tax discrimination as 
it now exists between two groups of taxpay- 
ers—one group (by far the larger) consists 
of employees (including officers) of incor- 
porated business, the second group consists 
of self-employed small business and profes- 
sional people who, by choice or circumstance, 
go it alone. 

The employee group (including officers) 
for years have enjoyed deferred compensa- 
tion plans, profit sharing plans, stock option 
plans, pension and retirement programs, by 
which taxation of the income presently 
earned by the employer (actually by the em- 
ployees, as I shall attempt to show later) 
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but earmarked for the employees is post- 
poned until a later date—usually until re- 
tirement. This has been done by means of 
what the NAM committee calls “gadget re- 
lief” (pp. 14-15) as applied to attempts of 
the self-employed to seek similar benefits. 

A very large percentage of the income tax- 
payers of this country, having obtained this 
gadget relief, now through the effective 
mouthpiece of NAM: “One healthy result, 
however, of all the charges and counter- 
charges about tax loopholes, gimmicks, and 
special privileges, is the growing realization 
among tax authorities that the core of the 
problem is the rates, and that the most di- 
rect and equitable means of tax relief is to 
reduce rates. It is now generally agreed 
that introduction of special devices instead 
of reducing rates simply whittles away the 
revenue by reducing the base of taxable 
income” (pp. 14-15). 

And the self-employed plan (designed to 
give the self-employed some relief compara- 
ble to that enjoyed by corporate employees— 
including officers—opens an area for further 
“gadget relief.” 

This plan is opposed by NAM not because 
of lack of sympathy for the motivation, but 
because it is simply another means for avoid- 
ing the issue of the burden of excessive rates 
of income tax on middle and high incomes. 
Enactment of such legislation would inevita- 
bly postpone the time when the basic issue 
could be met (p. 15). 

In other words, the group of employees of 
incorporated businesses (by far the larger 
group), having obtained relief for itself (and 
apparently without concern for the resulting 
reduction in tax base), now cites the burdens 
of the ungadgeted self-employed to point up 
the issue of the burden of excessive rates. 
Why should they be the whipping boy? 

The NAM proposal for overall reduction in 
tax rates is of course meritorious but why 
should that plan freeze the discrimination 
against the self-employed, many of whose 
members must of necessity soon retire. 

Suppose that the NAM 5-year plan is put 
into effect. Is it likely, or possible, that dur- 
ing the 5 years, or at its termination when 
the rate reduction is in full effect, that all of 
the thousands of deferred compensation 
plans, profit-sharing plans, and the like now 
in effect, are going to be eliminated? If not, 
the discrimination against the self-employed 
will simply be frozen. 

Industrial managements have said time 
and time again that in order to obtain and 
retain competent personnel it is necessary 
in these days of high taxes to provide stock 
options and profit sharing and pensions be- 
cause a salary increase in doilars means noth- 
ing. These plans are admittedly plans for 
additional compensation for services pres- 
ently rendered but to be received and taxed 

_later when incomes are lower and retirement 
exemptions are greater. 

Attention is invited in this connection to 
the statement on page 16 of the NAM booklet 
that employees under company pension 
plans are not now entitled to deduct their 
contributions to such plans. That is only 
grammatically true, for, as above shown, they 
are not presently paying a tax upon that 
portion of their compensation which is paid 
by the company—not to them, but to a fund 
for their future benefit. That is the essence 
of the plan for the self-employed (Keogh- 
Jenkins bill, for instance) who have no em- 
ployer’s staff to work out and administer 
a retirement program for them. 

NAM also fears the self-employed plan be- 
cause “as a matter of normal business, the 
insurance. companies would bring out a vari- 
ety of retirement annuity plans designed to 
appeal to various segments of the population” 
(p. 15). Industry has made wide use of 
insurance companies in funding and other- 
wise financing its own gadget relief plans 
and apparently has done so because of the 
financial stability and economical adminis- 
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tration offered by such companies. The 
NAM statement merely emphasizes its disre- 
gard of the real discrimination that now 
exists between groups whose members are 
otherwise equally burdened by the excessive 
income tax rates. 

I submit that the NAM article on the self- 
employed plan is summed up by the state- 
ment that “now that we incorporated busi- 
nesses have obtained our tax gadgets, tax 
gadgeting has gone far enough, even though 
discrimination results to the self-employed 
segment of the country’s earners; therefore 
give everybody income tax relief by reducing 
rates but preserve for us the gadgets already 
achieved.” 

Congress should first adopt the Keogh- 
Jenkins bill and then adopt the NAM 5-year 
plan. 





The So-Called Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the so-called civil rights legis- 
lation which is now being considered by 
the House Committee on Rules. I have 
previously stated to the House my rea- 
sons for objecting to this legislation 
which I believe is a violation of States 
rights and the chief purpose of which is 
to satisfy the wishes of a minority of our 
citizens for political purposes. 

Each day I am more confirmed in my 
opposition to this so-called civil rights 
legislation. I read in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday the extension of re- 
marks of two of our colleagues concern- 
ing a recent ruling by the United States 
Supreme Court which emphasizes the 
fears those of us living in the Deep 
South have about what will happen in 
our section of the country if civil rights 
legislation is passed. Irefer to the ruling 
by the Supreme Court which held that 
Negroes are being unconstitutionally ex- 
cluded from Girard College in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Girard College, which is not 
supported by public funds, was set up 
125 years ago and has been maintained 
ever since by a private trust fund do- 
nated by a wealthy Philadelphian, 
Stephen Girard. In his will, Mr. Girard 
specified that his money should be used 
to provide a school for “poor male white 
orphans.” 

I note with grave concern that the 
Supreme Court has held that since Gi- 
rard College’s board of directors is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania, 
that even though the board was acting 
as a trustee for the Girard trust fund, it 
cannot refuse to admit Negroes because 
that amounts to discrimination by the 
State. 

I am not a lawyer, but it seems to me 
that this ruling by the Supreme Court 
has set a dangerous precedent in deny- 
ing a man the right to dispose of his own 
money as he sees fit. 


In the present-day atmosphere of cen- 


e Federal Government, I 
intend to oppose this trend in every prop- 
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er manner possible. Certainly, if the go. 
called civil rights legislation were Passed 
denying our citizens the right of trig 
by jury and subjecting us to the increas. 
ingly bewildering interpretation of our 
laws by the Federal courts, those of y, 
who live in the Deep South can forese, 
grave and almost limitless dangers 
ahead. 

I am pleased to present the complete 
story of the Girard College case as it 
appeared in the U. S. News & World Re. 
port in its issue of May 10, 1957: 

New TANGLE OVER INTEGRATION—Supsryp 
CourT RAISES QUESTIONS OF PRIVATE ScHoois 

(Are some private schools now going to ps 
compelled to admit Negro students? This jg 
just one of the questions that are being askeq 
as a result of the latest ruling on racial inte. 
gration by the United States Supreme Court, 
Doubts about many charitable trusts also are 
created. Here is what this ruling is—ang 
what it may mean.) 

A ruling by the United States Supreme 
Court is raising some new questions about 
racial integration. 

The Court last week held that Negroes are 
being unconstitutionally excluded from 
Girdard College in Philadelphia, Pa. 

What brings up the questions is this: 
Until the Court ruling, Girard College was 
regarded as a private institution. And it was 
assumed—even after the Supreme Court out- 
lawed segregation in public schools 3 years 
ago—that races could continue to be sepa- 
rated in private schools. 

NO PUBLIC MONEY 


Girard College is not supported by public 
funds. It was set up 125 years ago, and has 
been maintained ever since, by a private trust 
fund donated by a wealthy Philadelphian, 
Stephen Girard. In his will, Mr. Girard 
specified that his money should be used to 
provide a school for “poor male white 
orphans.” 

‘The Supreme Court held, however, that 
Girard College’s board of directors “is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania.” There- 
fore, the Court said, “even though the board 
was acting as a trustee” for the Girard trust 
funds, its refusal to admit Negroes amounts 
to “discrimination by the State.” Text of 
the Court’s ruling appears on page 56. 

Now, as a result of this ruling, it is being 
asked: — 

How far is this Judicial reasoning likely to 
be extended? 

What other schools now considered to be 
private may be held to have a public charac- 
ter? Will those schools also be required to 
integrate? 

What about private schools which may be 
set up in some Southern States in an at- 
tempt to avoid mixed public schools? Will 
they be forbidden to segregate the races? 

MORE THAN RACIAL 


It is not only racial discrimination that is 
considered to be involved in this Supreme 
Court ruling. Many private schools restric 
admission on other grounds—such as reli- 
gious faith. The question here is: Would 
such schools, if found to have some official 
trustee, be required to throw open their 
doors to all applicants? 

Doubts created by the Supreme Court 
ruling are not limited merely to schools. 
Lawyers are asking: 

What about other types of trust funds 
which provide benefits to people of a certain 
race or religion to the exclusion of other 
races or religions? 

If the trustees of such funds are found 
to be agencies of the State by extension of 
the Supreme Court reasoning, will the re- 
strictive clauses of such trust provisions be 
set aside? 
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A PRECEDENT 
lawyers are saying that the Supreme 
Coat bas set & precedent. in 
denying man’s right to dispose of his own 
money 85 he sees fit. This was suggested 
py the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in its 
ruling on the Girard case which the Federal 
court overt’ . 
Holding that Negroes could be excluded 
Girard College, the Pennsylvania 
d: 
ont of course, to compliance with 
all applicable laws, it is one of our most 
fundamental legal principles that an in- 
dividual has the right to dispose of his own 
rty by gift or will as he sees fit; indeed 
this right is so much protected that a 
testator’s directions may be enforced even 
though contrary to the general view of so- 
ciety, and however arbitrary, unwise, in- 
tolerant, discriminatory or ignoble his ex- 
ercise of that right may be. He is entitled 
to his idiosyncrasies and even to his 
prejudices.” 

What stirs so many questions about other 
schools and other trusts is the line of rea- 
soning indicated in the United States Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Attorneys for Girard’s board of directors 
stress that no tax money is used by Girard 
College. Its money came from the estate 
of Stephen Girard, a French-born sailor who 
came to Philadelphia in 1777 and built up 
an immense fortune as a merchant and 
panker. When he died in 1831, he left the 
pulk of his $7-million estate for Girard 
College. 

As trustee for the college fund, Mr. Girard 
designated the city of Philadelphia. 

SCHOOL’S ADMINISTRATORS 

Since 1869, the trust has been adminis- 
tered by a board of directors of City Trusts 
of the City of Philadelphia, which adminis- 
ters all charitable trusts confided to the 
city—numbering about 90, Board members 
include the mayor, the president of the city 
council, and 12 other citizens appointed by 
courts. 

Under this direction, the value of the trust 
has grown to about $98 million, and the 
school has grown to an enrollment of more 
than 1,000 youngsters. 

All Girard pupils have been white. But, 
in 1954, admission was sought for two Negro 
youngsters, William A. Foust and Robert 
Felder. The board refused them admission 
because they are Negroes. 

The position taken by the board was that, 
in administering the college, it was acting in 
a private role as a fiduciary for the trust— 
not as an agent of the State. Therefore, it 
said, it was bound te observe Mr. Girard’s 
ban against Negro pupils. 

The board also maintained that the 14th 
amendment, as applied by the United States 
Supreme Court to forbid segregation by a 
State agency, does not apply to a board which 
is carrying out a private trust. - 

STATE COURT’S VIEW 

Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court upheld the 
board’s position, saying: 

“The beneficiaries of the charity of Ste- 
phen Girard are not being determined by the 
State of Pennsylvania, nor by the city of 
Philadelphia, nor by this court, but soiely 
by Girard himself in the exercise of his un- 
doubted right to dispose of his property by 
will, and, in so doing, to say, within the 
bounds of the law, who shall enjoy its 
benefits,” 

Attorneys arguing for admission of the two 
Negro youngsters, however, maintained that, 

in every sense of the word, it is municipal 
or State power which is being exercised by 
the board of directors of City Trusts when it 
administers Girard College and when it re- 
jects Negroes from that college on the basis 
of their race.” 

It was suggested by these attorneys that, 
if Girard College were exempted from the 


. foreign missions, 
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14th amendment, other States or communi- 
ties might escape mixed schools by adminis- 
tering segregated private schools under some 
similar sort of trusteeship. 

The view adopted by the United States 
Supreme Court was that Girard's board is 
indeed a State agency, and therefore is sub- 
ject to the 14th amendment. 

No oral arguments were heard by the Fed- 
eral Court in reaching its decision, and it 
issued only a brief ruling which did not 
detail its reasoning. 


ALL TRUSTS AFFECTED? 


Now, pondering that brief ruling, lawyers, 
private school boards and trustees through- 
out the country are wondering where the 
decision may eventually lead. 

Lawyers point out that enforcement of 
charitable trusts is generally the responsi- 
bility of a State attorney general, and that 
trustees are commonly named by State 
courts. 

Some ask whether this might be construed 
to mean that virtually all trusts are enforced 
by State agencies—and whether this would 
mean that no discriminatory clause in any 
trust provision could be enforced. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court gave an 
indication of how far such an interpretation 
might reach by commenting that private 
trusts for charitable purposes “abound in 
overwhelming numbers.” It said: 

“We have charitable trusts for minis- 
ters of various church denominations, for 
for churches, priests, 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, whites, Negroes, 
for relief of the Indians,e@for widows or 
orphan children of Masons or other fraterni- 
ties, for sectarian old-folks homes, orphan- 
ages and so on. 

“Certainly no one would contend that a 
donor or a testator could not establish a 
charity, the beneficiaries of which were to be 
those whom he designated—persons of any 
prescribed race, creed, or color, or however 
otherwise differentiated.” 

ALTERNATIVES 


In the case of Girard College, lawyers sug- 
gest that three possible courses now lie open: 

A Pennsylvania court might appoint a new 
trustee—one not connected with the city. 

Negroes may be admitted to Girard. 

If courts conclude that neither of these 
courses would legally fulfill the trust, the 
money would revert to the State or Federal 
Government for development of inland 
waterways—as Mr. Girard’s will provided. In 
that case, the school would be closed. 

In any case, a lot of people are left to won- 
der how far the United States Supreme Court 
will go in the elimination of segregation and 
whether private schools will be integrated 
next. 





LATEST RULING BY UNITED STATES SUPREME 
Court ON ScHOOoL SEGREGATION 


Following is the text of the ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Girard 
College case, handed down on April 29, 1957: 
“PENNSYLVANIA VERSUS BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

CITY TRUSTS OF PHILADELPHIA 

“Per curiam: * * * Stephen Girard, by a 
will probated in 1831, left a fund in trust 
for the erection, maintenance, and operation 
of a ‘college.’ The will provided that the 
college was to admit ‘as many poor white 


male orphans, between the ages of 6 and 10- 


years, as the said income shall be adequate 
to maintain.’ The will named as trustee the 
city of Philadelphia. The provisions of the 
will were carried out by the State and city 
and the college was opened in 1848. Since 
1869, by virtue of an act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, the trust has been administered 
and the college operated by the ‘Board of 
Directors of City Trusts of the City of 
Philadelphia.’ * * * 

“In February 1954 the petitioners [William 
A.] Foust and [Robert] Felder applied for 
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admission to the college. They met all quali- 
fications except that they were Negroes. For 
this reason the board refused to admit them. 
They petitioned the Orphan's Court of Phil- 
adelphia County for an order directing the 
board to admit them, alleging that their ex- 
clusion because of race violated the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. The State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadel- 
phia joined in the suit also contending the 
board's action violated the 14th amendment. 
The orphan’s court rejected the constitu- 
tional contention and refused to order the 
applicants’ admission. * * * This was af- 
firmed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

“The board which operates Girard College 
is an agency of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Therefore, even though the board was acting 
as a trustee, its refusal to admit Foust and 
Felder to the college because they were Ne- 
groes was discrimination by the State. Such 
discrimination is forbidden by the 14th 
amendment. * * * Accordingly, the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
is reversed and the cause is remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion.” 





Israel’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to be able to give the people 
of Israel this message of encouragement 
and hope, despite the present dark and 
threatening clouds of possible further 
conflict in the strategicaly important and 
oil rich Middle East. The State of Israel 
is here not only because Theodor Herzel 
and others conceived it, but because the 
drift of history made it inevitable. 

At any rate, the State of Israel, recog- 
nized as such by President Truman with- 
in a few hours of its proclamation, ad- 
mitted to the United Nations a year later, 
and carrying a population of about 2 
million souls, is a fact. Israel began life 
9 eventful years ago, fighting to survive. 
Today she is still fighting for her very 
life in one way or another, and with 
God’s help, no force will be able to dis- 
lodge her. 

The reason I have high hopes for a 
bright future for Israel is that she is a 
bastion and bulwark against the athe- 
istic forces of evil communism and is, 
therefore, the natural and spiritual ally 
and kin of the United States, of western 
democracy, and of freedom. Also, very 
recent events in the United States point 
to a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing in the near future, of the neces- 
sity of closer cooperation between these 
two genuinely democratic and freedom 
loving nations. We must never forget 
that God is the source of our strength. 
We look with reverence to that sacred 
spot on Palestine’s soil, remembering 
that from Zion went forth the law, and 
the word of God from Jerusalem. We 
proclaim the same divine truths today, 
which notwithstanding the changes of 
time, have remained our heritage and 
which no powers of persecution or tyr- 
anny by the vile and venal communistic 
forces can destroy. 
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Polish Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, the Polish people, in freedom- 
loving tradition, adopted one of the first 
European democratic constitutions. 

In their heroic struggle to maintain 
their freedom, we in America feel a close 
kindredness. This bond was early estab- 
lished by such men as Tadeusz Kosci- 
uszko, the Polish general and national 
hero who came to America in 1777 to aid 
the cause of American independence. 
Despite its own economic plight, the Pol- 
ish nation—continuing its firm alliance 
with the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy—extended a helping hand to Hun- 
gary in her resistance to the strangling 
hold of Communist oppression. 

On the 166th anniversary of Polish 
independence, we pay humble tribute to 
these courageous people, and we take this 
opportunity, also, to salute our own loyal 
citizens of Polish descent. For Poland’s 
example, democracy is eternally grateful. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1988). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGREssIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin« 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnécessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtite 44, SECTIon 182b. SaME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConcressIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

; second, the House proceedings; 

third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

ngs of the Senate are not received in 

time to follow arrangement, the Public 

Printer may the Recorp with the House 

proceedings. The ings of each House 

and the Appendix shall each begin a new 

page, with appropriate headings centered 
th 


ereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 74,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 


possible to do so without causing delay in 
publication of the 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1; many 
script. or proofs have not been returneg in 
time for publication in the proceedings ee 
Public Printer will insert the words 14° 

addressed the Senate (House or com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafte 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsIonay, 
RecorpD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a periog ex~ 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 19 days, 
unless, otherwise ordered by the committer 

8. Corrections—The permanent Reconp i, 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 
Provided further, That no Member of Con, 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shajj 
not include deletions of correct materia] 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish ip 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 

_not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGREssIoNnaL Recorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estima‘e in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm: inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall! return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConGREsSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter t0 
ebe printed in the Appendix, and shal! make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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The Road Ahead for Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the annual con- 
yention of the Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce of Iowa at Waterloo, Iowa, on May 
4, on the subject, The Road Ahead for 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue Roap AHEAD FOR BUSINESS 
(Address by THOs. E. Martin, Republican, 

Iowa, before the annual convention of the 

Junior Chambers of Commerce of Iowa, 

Waterloo, Iowa, May 4, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and my good friends of the 
Junior Chambers of Commerce of Iowa, it is 
a great pleasure to address your convention 
tonight. The Many communities of Iowa 
are no different from any firm or any organ- 
ization—they need the enthusiasm, the in- 
terest and the new blood of their younger 
members in order to stay alive. Through the 
junior chambers of commerce, the towns 
and the cities of Iowa benefit greatly from 
your knowledge and your services. To say 
you are doing an outstanding service for the 
areas in which you live would be a gross 
understatement. You are making a signifi- 
cant contribution, not only through the 
many worthwhile projects you initiate and 
carry through, but also by the very fact that 
you care enough about your community to 
work for it through your organization. I 
sincerely congratulate you on your interest 
and your service. 

Iam going to talk to you about “the road 
ahead for business.” Since most of you par- 
ticipate in the business life of your commu- 
nity, the future road of business is of real 
interest. 

You and I have a common meeting place 


for my brief remarks tonight. You partic- 


ipate actively in the business world of today 
and I am as one of your servants 
in government, Our mutual interest con- 
cerns the blending of these two forces—busi- 
hess and government. In the complex world 
of today government and business are thrown 
together in a variety of ways. That associa- 
tion generally works to the great benefit of 
both. Whenever the association works to the 
detriment of business, it behooves all of us 
to do what we ean to improve matters and 
when a business group has organized a 
monopoly that restricts trade and the free 
flow of commerce, Government must step in. 
There are other instances where the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken competitive busi- 
hess operations that are not warranted. I 
have had @ firsthand view of some of the 
abuses that have occurred. When I became 
Member of the Senate, I was assigned to 
the Government Operations Committee. One 
of the subcommittees of that group is the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization of Govern- 
ment, We have been holding hearings and 
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investigating the recommendations and find- 
ings of the second Commission on Organiza- 


tion of the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment—the Hoover Commission—headed by 
a truly great native Iowan, former President 
Hoover. 

In almost 2 years of committee hearings 
on the report of both the first and the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, I’ve seen the work 
of the various junior chambers of commerce, 
all across the country. It is my impression 
that in many, many areas the junior cham- 
ber was one of the first—and often the very 
first—organization to put its weight behind 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
missions. For that interest and public serv- 
ice, I sincerely congratulate you. In turning 
your efforts toward one of the great tasks 
facing our people today—that of reorganiz- 
ing certain portions of our Government— 
you are fulfilling one of the public services 
for which the junior chamber of commerce 
was founded. 

National defense, security, and the general 
public interest sometimes justify active con- 
duct of limited business operations by the 
Government, but in my service on the Sub- 
committee To Study the Findings of the 
Hoover Commission, I have seen a great num- 
ber of instances where Government has vio- 
lated its proper role in relation to business. 
To emphasize.this point, allow me to pass 
on to you some of my observations. 

It is impossible to make a precise estimate 
of the number and type of private enterprises 
into which Government has extended itself 
in the last several years. We did discover, 
however, that within the Department of De- 
fense alone, the total number of commercial 
and industrial-type facilities.that were owned 
by the Government exceeded 2,500. Our sub- 
committee was told by the Hoover Commis- 
sion that on the 31st of December 1954, there 
were 47 categories of this type of enterprise 
that the Defense Department was operating. 
The list is far too long to enumerate now, 
but let me call off a few of them for you. 
Each of these is an instance where the Gov- 
ernment actually owned and operated the 
business: A clothing manufacturing plant, a 
paint factory, an ice-cream plant, an eye- 
glass manufacturing firm, a furniture repair 
shop, a cement mixing plant, a tree and gar- 
den nursery, a coffee roasting business, an 
airline, a steamship line and a railroad. 
The estimates were that the total Govern- 
ment capital involved probably exceeded $15 
billion. I believe your conclusion is the 
same as mine. 

It is easy to see how the Government be- 
came involved in these businesses. Because 
of exceptional circumstances—an economic 
emergency or perhaps the emergency of war— 
the Government became inyolved in areas 
usually reserved for private enterprise. But 
the continuance in business by Government 
long after the emergency had passed is a dif- 
ferent matter. In 1954, a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government opera- 
tions found that from 1929 to 1948 public 
wealth had grown 287.5 percent while private 
wealth had increased only 78.7 percent. In 
1929 the public wealth represented only 15 
percent of the total national wealth, but in 
1948 the public wealth amounted to 27.3 per- 
cent of the total national wealth. These 
figures occasioned this comment from one 
of the Government leaders in Washington: 
This is not creeping socialism—it’s galloping 
along at a very fast pace. 

There are many reasons why this is an 
unfortunate trend—why this trend must be 


stopped. In the first place it violates the 
basic principles of our Government. With- 
out any question, our Constitution places 
protective and regulatory functions in the 
Federal Government rather than. the right 
to produce goods and services. Government 
is not supposed to compete with private 
business. 

Secondly, the competition that is estab- 
lished between private business and Gov- 
ernment is not only a breach of principle, 
but it is decidedly unfair. As you very well 
know, one of the items that is highly im- 
portant in establishing a record in business 
is the ability to keep production costs at a 
minimum. The businessman who keeps his 
costs below his competitors has a better 
chance to establish a lower cost for his 
product. When business and Government 
are the competitors however, Government 
has certain advantages on its side. For ex- 
ample, Government business enterprises 
are usually relieved of many important 
charges private business must pay—charges 
like taxes, interest, depreciation, a full pay- 
roll and fringe benefits to personnel. I’m 
certain if your competitor were allowed to 
ignore these charges you would consider the 
competition highly one-sided, yet when Gov- 
ernment is doing the competing, it enters 
the economic battle with these built-in 
advantages. 

There are two possible reasons why Gov- 
ernment has continued in these business 
activities. I have little patience with either 
of them. One reason is the natural resist- 
ance to ehange of great size and magnitude 
in established operations. It certainly is 
easier to let things ride, but we can’t afford 
to ignore any fundamental disregard of prin- 
ciples. The other reason is that the advo- 
cates of Government in business sincerely be- 
lieve Government can do a better job than 
private enterprise. Such persons haven’t 
read their history lessons carefully enough. 
They don’t understand the philosophy of 
our Constitution, our Government or our 
people. 

I’m proud to report to you this evening 
that in Washington we are doing something 
about this breach of principle. In the last 
2 years the Defense Department alone has 
closed down 359 Government businesses, and 
action by other agencies brings the total 
closed down to almost 500. Each of these 
500 examples is an instance wherein the 
Government formerly operated a business— 
operated it in direct competition with pri- 
vate business—operated it to such an extent 
that in some cases it gained a monopoly 
because private business couldn’t compete 
and had to fold up—but in each of the 500 
cases the Federal Government is now out of 
private business and free enterprise has 
gained what it should not have lost. I’m 
proud of the job we’ve done in the past 5 
years. It’s sheer nonsense to find the Gov- 
ernment involved in making bread, mixing 
cement or repairing furniture. But a great 
deal remains to be done. We find special 
pockets of resistance whenever we start to 
translate a recommendation into a concrete 
removal of Government from a specific busi- 
ness field. We will continue the fight to keep 
Government where it should be. And we 
welcome the support of such fine groups as 
the junior chambers of commerce. 

I may have given you the idea that Gov- 
ernment should never be involved with busi- 
ness matters. That would be a mistaken 
idea. There are certain areas where Govern- 
ment and business can work together closely, 
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hand in hand, to the mutual benefit of both. 
One such area was aptly defined by President 
Eisenhower in his economic report for 1956. 
I would like to quote a few sentences from 
that report because the President puts his 
finger squarely on one of the most important 
segments of our economy: 

“Government can strengthen competitive 
markets by helping small and medium sized 
businesses overcome impediments to their 
expansion. In our modern economy with 
its heavy capital requirements, high taxes 
and emphasis on national markets, small 
concerns are subject to serious handicaps in 
many lines of endeavor. Yet the continu- 
ance of small and medium sized businesses, 
and their ability to prosper and grow, are 
vital to the Nation’s welfare. * * * When 
the Government helps smaller concerns to 
overcome some of the hindrances to their 
growth, it is acting in the interests of the 
whole economy.”’ 

It is not my role this evening to make a 
partisan speech to you, but I would like to 
cite the record of the past five years in rela- 
tion to the program to help the small busi- 
nesses of the country. I'm certain you re- 
member, as I do, the many charges that flew 
back and forth across the country last No- 
vember to the effect that the small business- 
man has been the forgotten man. No speech 
on the future of business in our country can 
be complete without a recitation of some of 
the accomplishments in this field in the last 
five years. 4 

The Government agency that is tied most 
directly with the small businesses of the 
country is the Small Business Administra- 
tion. This agency, created in 1953, is the 
first agency in our country’s history that is 
devoted exclusively to aiding the small busi- 
nesses of the country. The functions of the 
Small Business Administration can be sum- 
marized into four categories: 

1.,To provide financial assistance and 
counseling. 

2. To provide procurement assistance to 
small firms. 

3. To secure for small business managa- 
ment and technical assistance. 

4. To provide disaster loans for small 
businesses. 

The SBA is most noted for the financial 
loans and assistance it provides for the 
small-business communities of our Nation. 
One thing that is highly significant is the 
procedural pattern of the Small Business 
Administration in this field. True to the 
principles we conceive to be basic to our 
economy, the SBA does not compete with 
private banks. It is not the function of this 
Government agency to compete directly with 
private banks for loans to small business. 
Rather, it is an auxiliary force—one that 
works with banks to the eventual better- 
ment of the business climate of the coun- 
try. Two-thirds of all loans made through 
the SBA are accomplished in cooperation 
with participating banks. I am particularly 
proud of the record in this field made in the 
State of Iowa. Without encumbering you 
with figures, I would like to cite the record 
to prove that in Iowa the SBA and the pri- 
vate banks are working together in a model 
pattern of private and Government coopera- 
tion. From the time.the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was created until the 31st of 
March 1957 the SBA had approved a total 
of 173 loans for the State of Iowa, totaling 
$5,301,202. Of those 173 loans, only. 20 of 
them were direct loans, made solely by the 
Small Business Administration; 80 loans 
were made whereby the banks nad the SBA 
participated jointly immediately and another 
73 loans were made whereby the bank made 
the loan for the first portion of the term 
and the Small Business Administration will 
come into the loan picture for the latter por- 
tion of the loan term. These figures are 
doubly important when you realize that years 
ago under the RFC approximately one-third 
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of the loans were participating loans and 
the other two-thirds were made solely by the 
Government agency. Under the SBA, na- 
tionwide, about 70 percent of the loans are 
made in cooperation with banks. But in 
Iowa, from the time the SBA started until 
the 3lst of March this year, 88.4 percent of 
the loans were participating. That means 
that of all the loans made under the auspices 
of this Government agency, 7 out of 8 of 
them are made in cooperation with private 
banks. As I. indicated before, this is the 
model pattern of cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and private business. In Iowa it 
works the way it should work. 

The second function of the Small Business 
Administration is to assist small businesses 
in gaining a fair share of Government con- 
tracts. There are two reasons for this policy. 
In the first place, it seems axiomatic that a 
thriving and successful small-business com- 
munity is the common denominator to a suc- 
cessful American economy. Our system of 
free enterprise depends on both small and 
large business. By making certain the small 
businesses of the country receive their pro- 
portionate share of Government contracts 
we are helping. to assure ourselves of a 
healthy economy. Secondly, in the event of 
a national-defense emergency, it is neces- 
sary that the small businesses of the coun- 
try are aon or full mobilization. History 
makes it abundantly clear that in the event 
of such an emergency the country needs the 
efficiency and ingenuity of the small-busi- 
ness man. 

The third function of the Small Business 
Administration is to provide management 
and technical assistance for the small busi- 
nesses of the country. The significance of 
this assistance is highlighted by figures 
from Dunn and Bradstreet indicating that 
86 percent of business failures are due to 
poor management. I’m certain you are 
acutely aware of one fact: today, the busi- 
nessman is competing in a highly complex 
business world of accounting practices, cost 
controls, time and motion studies, and a 
great variety of similar business practices 
and studies. The SBA’s program to grant 
technical assistance and managerial aids to 
small-business men puts him on a more 
nearly equal footing with his big brother. 

The Small Business Administration op- 
erates this program in a variety of ways. 
Booklets and pamphlets are made available, 
courses are offered in conjunction with col- 
leges and universities and a new products 
program is conducted by the SBA. 

Of course, the effectiveness of Govern- 

ment in this program is decidedly limited, 
The Small Business Administration, and the 
top officials of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, realize that such a program must 
be entirely voluntary in nature. Certainly 
you don’t want the Government to step in 
and tell you how to run your business. 
But the SBA makes this information avail- 
able if you desire it. This area is one in 
which the junior chambers of commerce 
might make a significant eS to 
their business communities. 

The fourth function of the SBA is one that 
fortunately we haven’t needed to a great 
extent in Iowa. This is the function of 
providing disaster loans to smal] businesses, 
Since its inception in 1953, the small busi- 
ness administration has made a total of 9 
disaster loans in Iowa, totaling slightly over 
$125,000. Of course, we are fortunate that 
we haven't had to request a large number 
of such loans—like the 1 year total of $5 
million for Connecticut, but it is good to 
ae ae naa amas ain ae ta 

I have spent some time discussing the 
SBA with you. I feel this agency of 
ernment is entirely worthy of praise 
consideration. I’m proud of the job it 
doing. For that reason, I am one of the 
cosponsors of legislation currently before 
the Senate which would make the SBA a 
permanent organization. I believe that cer- 
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tain definite advantages would result ; 
could make this arm of Government » 
manent. For example, I believe the agen ney 
would be able to attract more co petent 
personnel if it were »permanent. Fr rther 
more, I believe the private banks . 
the country would be more willj . 
participate with the SBA if they knew , 
was permanent. This confidence yoy id 
spread to businessmen also. In short the 
Small Business Administration is q ig 
splendid job and I want to see it c ontiny 
its program of aiding and assisting the ail 
businesses of the country. * 

The small businesses of the country, an, 
particularly those of Iowa, are making ; 
great contribution to the economy of the 
country. They have shared the burdens that 
accompany economic or internationa] Crises, 
And they have contributed significantly t 
the strength of the peacetime economy 
our country. Small business asks no special 
favors from this or any administration. } 
asks only to be allowed to grow in an at. 
mosphere of free economy and fair com. 
petition. With all the power at py 
command I shall continue to work towar 
this goal. 
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Ninth Anniversary of Independence of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the ninth anniversary of the 
independence of Israel, there was a 
commemorative dinner held in Washins- 
ton by the women’s division, American 
Jewish Congress. The gathering was 
addressed by the Ambassador of France 
to the United States, Hervi Alphand: 
by the Ambassador from Israel to the 
United States, Abba Eban, and by 
myself. 

The occasion of the dinner of the 
American-Jewish Congress demonstrated 
three points which are so vital on this 
anniversary, first, that Israel has per- 
formed its mission of being a haven for 
oppressed Jews from everywhere, its 
doors being wide open to persecuted 
Jews from wherever they may come; 
second, Israel’s able and heroic efforts 
to secure its national integrity and make 
the country viable; and, third, that Is- 
rael is a firm ally of the United Siates 
in the struggle of the free peoples of the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
the speech which I made upon that oc- 
casion. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE WOMENS 
DIvIsIon, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS. Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6 
The vital question for us as a government 

is United States-Israel relations and their 

effect on the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity in the Mideast. On this, the ninth 
anniversary of the establishment of Israel, 
we note that Israel has met every funda- 
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mental challenge which has been extended 


a its existence against the ag- 
gression of the neighboring Arab States— 
a gre the initial challenge of absorbing 
the harassed and Jews from many 
of the world—from the D. P. camps, 
iraq, Yemen, North Africa, Europe, even from 
pehind the Iron Curtain—and is still meet- 
ing that challenge today. Israel’s security 
and integrity had to be preserved so that 
never again, as happened in the dreadful 
time of Hitler’s barbarism, should Jews find 
that they have mo place to go, suffering 
death and tion because they had 
no refuge. There is now 4 refuge, and this 
refuge is proving equal to its mission; help 
js, of course, needed but the structure is 
there of hope, not hopelessness, as before. 

United States-Israel relations are much 
improved. Economic aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, not yet allocated to 
Israel, has been under negotiation since 
Israel's forces evacuated Gaza and Sinai. 
This will, I am confident, within the next 
few months, result in Israel's receiving the 
same amount of economic aid it received in 
the fiscal year 1956. United States technical 
assistance is being restored to the level it 
nad before the October 1956 hostilities and 
will continue. The program of supplying 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 
490 is also going forward and I understand 
the Export-Import Bank loan mission under 
Lynn Stambaugh will go out in July. Fi- 
nally, Representative Richards and his mis- 
sion have just been in Israel on the Eisen- 
hower doctrine but neither Israel nor our 
Government has as yet announced a policy. 

The value of Israel’s contribution to the 

and security of the free worid can be 
seen from its policy in the recent Jordan 
crisis. Israel’s sensible, hands-off action 
contributed greatly to the solution of what 
might have been the start of world war ITI. 
Israel made no threats and took no action 
to deepen the crisis. Yet the mere fact of 
Israel's presence on Jordan’s border—and its 
strength to have been an impor- 
tant factor in restraining Egypt and Syria 
from aggressive action there which would 
inevitably have involved others and put. in 
jeopardy the survival of Jordan itself as a 
country. 

Now, as to Israel’s security and integrity— 
its security and integrity depend upon two 
factors. First, is it economically practical? 
And second, will it be submerged by some 
form of forceful attack from the outside? 
Now as to its economic viability, it is making 
great strides ahead. It still has a very seri- 
our imbalance in its foreign exchange posi- 
tion, but this is attributable primarily to the 
blockade, boycott, and other unfriendly eco- 
homic actions by the Arab States which 
surround it and which are its natural mar- 
ket. It might well be pointed out that the 
Arab States are passing up the chance for 
tremendous economic boons, for Israel] is a 
great manufacturer of inexpensive goods 


flowering of the Middle East. 
As to security, I think Israel has 
shown its for challen 
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I believe to be indispensable in that regard— 
and which should be fortheoming. 

I think in the Suez Canal there is going to 
be a real struggle. But there the whole 
Western World has a struggle. I strongly 
advocate the fact that the free world take 
vigorous and effective measures to seek and 
to back our friends in seeking alternate 
routes for moving Mideast oil to Europe and 
bypassing the Suez Canal. Because I think 
the Suez Canal is the Achilles’ heel of Colonel 
Nasser, who represents, in my opinion, prac- 
tically a stalking horse for everything that 
the Communists want to accomplish in the 
Middle East. : 

As for the Gaza strip, I think the U. N. 
emergency forces are serving a real purpose 
there. Now what happened there in ad- 
mitting the Egyptians to civilian control 
and of the joining of certain Arab police on 
the Gaza strip border with Israel is not to 
the liking of many of us, including myself. 
But I think the important thing is that the 
UNEF is there and remains there and our 
determination must be to keep it there, 
because it does seem to be doing a fairly 
practical job or restraining infiltration raids 
across the border into Israel. 

In short, I think Israel will live, survive, 
be successful and do its job; and I have 
tried to outline some of the things that we 
need to do in commemoration of this great 
anniversary in helping Israel. Beyond 
everything else, let us not forget that our 
support both financial—which includes the 
United States Government and individual 
Americans—and moral must continue to be 
forthcoming for considerable time to insure 
what we aspired to for Israel—its security 
and independence; its ability to perform its 
mission for harassed and persecuted Jews 
everywhere, and its continued cooperation 
as a strong ally of the free world. 





Pilgrimage to the Alamo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no shrine that is closer 
to the hearts of Texans than the Alamo. 
For more than a century, it has served 
as a constant source of inspiration. 

Every year, during Fiesta Week in San 
Antonio, there is a pilgrimage to the 
Alamo. This year the speaker was Maj. 
Gen. H. L. Grills, commander of Lack- 
land Air Force Base. 

General Grills did a superlative job of 
capturing the spirit which has made the 
Alamo a permanent part of American 
history. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Mas. GEN. H. L. Gritits, Com- 
MANDER, LACKLAND AIR Force Base, TEX., AT 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE ALAMO, APRIL 22, 
1957 
I am grateful for the privilege of partic- 

ipating in this 1957 observance of a rite which 

has been practiced during fiesta week to an 

extent that it has developed the stature of a 

tradition here in San Antonio. Over the 


years I have constructed for myself some- 
thing which I call “‘a claim on Texas citizen- 
ship”—a claim based on the fact of my mar- 
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riage to a Texas woman and to the fact that 
2 of my $3 children. were born in Texas. 
It has been a temptation for me to carry the 
presumptuousness even further—there 
should be some way in which I could relate 
my Tennessee origin to Davy Crockett and his 
Tennessee boys, and thereby establish for 
myself a proprietary interest in the fame 
which the defenders of the Alamo created 
for themselves. I am afraid, however, that 
such an attempt on my part would affront 
the feelings of even my closest friends 
among you—and with good reason, for it is 
now widely conceded that those personal 
attributes possessed by the members of the 
Alamo garrison produced a result which can- 
not remain the exclusive property of San 
Antonians, of Bexar Countians, nor even of 
Texans. The saga of the Alamo now belongs 
to American history—and all Americans must 
be allowed to share the pride of Texans in it. 
It stands for all Americans as an example of 
that ultimate spiritual attainment which is 
achieved only by those who prove their will- 
ingness to give “the last full mearuse of 
devotion” to a cause in which they believe. 

In further support of my contention that 
this consecrated spot must be considered a 
national shrine, let me point out that, since 
its earliest beginnings, the destiny of Texas 
has been shaped by forces assembled from 
widely separated external points—and Texas 
shows itself today as a distillation of many 
influences drawn together by some super- 
natural arrangement. Its character today 
is a refinement of many human qualities 
brought to it by the forebears of its present 
citizenry. 

Its original colonial economy now bolstered 
by oil, gas, cattle, cotton, sulfur, magne- 
sium, and the many manufactured products 
made possible by these commodities—its 
frontier lawlessness long since subdued by 
regard for order and insistence upon an 
environment of individual dignity and 
mutual respect—its pioneer simplicity and 
necessarily narrow intellectual horizons now 
replaced by technological developmer+ and 
cultural appreciation reflecting a breadth of 
interest universal in scope—its openhanded 
welcome to newcomers and its equality of op- 
portunity having attracted outsiders in such 
numbers that its population now possesses a 
truly composite quality—its early provincia}- 
ism having given way to a highly developed 
sense of national and international respon- 
sibility—Texas is now able, with genuine self- 
assurance, to share generously its magnificent 
heritage of which the Alamo is the keystone. 

The history of the siege of the Alamo needs 
no recounting here. Most Americans, as well 
as all Texans, are familiar with that his- 
tory—familiar with that meagerness of fact 
which inevitably resulted from the violence 
of human conflict in which the defending 
garrison died to a man—familiar also with 
that mass of legend which likewise inevitably 
grew out of that display of fanatic courage. 
With the passage of time, reality has un- 
doubtedly been embroidered by imagination 
to an extent that any attempt today to com- 
pletely separate fact from fiction would be an 
impossible undertaking. We can be sure, 
however, that, for every legendary invention, 
for every enlargement of fact, there occurred 
here a matching courageous reality which 
will remain forever buried beneath the dust 
of this plaza and in the sepulchers of those 
who died here. We know that history pro- 
vides no comparable example of collective 
dedication to a common purpose. There is 
little, if anything, that we might say here 
to increase the stature of those embattled 
men who lived out their last desperate hours 
together—their sacrifice speaks for itself. 
Nothing can ever dim the glory with which 
they have surrounded themselves. They 
stand far beyond the reach of any who might 
endeavor to detract from the honor which 
accrues to them. 
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We may, however, find inspiration in a 
consideration of the factors which possibly 
influenced them to place their lives upon 
the altar of conviction. We can, I believe, 
derive spiritual benefit from a search for the 
answers to questions which undoubtedly 
have been asked with much repetition 
through these intervening 121 years—ques- 
tions which concern the thinking, the objec- 
tives, the faith, the sense of obligation pos- 
sessed by these heroic figures. 

What, for example, encouraged these men 
to choose to fight a battle of position rather 
than te wage a campaign of maneuver when 
they knew that they were greatly outnum- 
bered and outgunned? What prompted them 
to select as a battleground a site where the 
greater weight of local sympathy lay with 
the enemy? Why did the gallant detach- 
ment of 32 from Gonzales—knowing that 
timely aid to the beleaguered garrison from 
other sources was highly unlikely, if not im- 
possible—knowing also the strength of Santa 
Ana’s forces and the inherent weaknesses 
of the Alamo as a fortress—why did these 
courageous men unhesitatingly sign their 
own death warrants when it was apparent 
that their assistance in the fight could not 
of itself influence the final result? Why did 
the leaders of the garrison, in the face of 
that certain annihilation guaranteed by the 
enemy’s flag of “no quarter,” refuse the 
avenue of surrender when their brothers-in- 
arms in other locations had availed them- 
selves of that privilege in less fatal circum- 
stances? Perhaps they intuitively under- 
stood that they alone could insure the sur- 
vival of the new Texas Nation—the nation 
whose independence had been so recently 
declared at the convention in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos that they themselves were un- 
aware of the declaration. One wonders if 
they were encouraged by a belief that for 
them, for their families, and their friends, 

“Texas was the land of promise—promise 
which has been fulfilled so repeatedly in fhe 
intervening years. To what extent were they 
persuaded by the determination of Jim Bowie, 
who wrote: “I will die in these ditches before 
I will give up to the enemy”—or by the char- 
acter of J. B. Bonham, a gentle and cultured 
man who had no background of experience 
in the practice of violence, but who insisted 
on returning to the Alamo and to his death 
in order that he might inform his friends 
of his failure to obtain assistance? Perhaps 
they were simply influenced by a conviction— 
a conviction only vaguely understood—that 
a man must preserve his own self-respect and 
the good opinion of his associates—even 
though forfeiture of his life is a necessary 
part of this achievement. 

These speculations as to motive lead us to 
no exact conclusion, of course. The hopes, 
the aspirations, and the ideals which guided 
these men into an eternity of honored glory 
cannot now be accurately assessed and as- 
signed. We can believe, however, that the 
strength of each one of them generated 
additional strength in all of the others— 
that in losing their lives together their 
individual weaknesses were subjected to a 
process of sublimation which achieved for 


every one of them an enduring state of grace. ’ 


As we are gathered here in this twilight— 
in the long shadows of this sunset—at this 
place of sacrifice—on this hallowed ground— 
we can, if we listen carefully, hear the echo 
of their voices. The voice of Travis as he 
said: “I shall never retreat or surrender, 
Let everyone who will stay here and die with 
me, step across this line.” And the voice of 
the stricken Bowie saying. “Boys I can’t 
make it by myself, but I'd appreciate it if 
some of you would give me a hand over the 
line.” Then the voice of Crockett: “I don’t 
like to be hemmed up in here. I think we 
ought to march outside and die in the open 
air.” And finally, voices in unison—a col- 


lective voice reverberating down the long 
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corriders of time and saying: “For God and 
Texas. Victory or death.” 

These voices assure us that this sacred 
structure, all that remains of what was once 
a@ mission, later a fortress, and now a shrine, 
may crumble into dust; but, as a monument 
to valor, its symbolism will forever remain 
rooted in the hearts and minds of men. 





United States Participation in Brussels 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Empty Pavilion?” published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 5, 1957. The editorial be- 
speaks the necessity of the full appro- 
priation requested being granted for 
United States participation at the Brus- 
sels Fair. 


The Universal and International Ex- 
hibition of Brussels, which will open next 
spring, will be the first world’s fair since 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939-40. 
Some 35 million people are expected to 
attend, and more than 40 nations will 
participate. American participation in 
this fair will not only offer an opportu- 
nity for those coming to the capital city 
of one of our NATO allies to gain a bet- 
ter appreciation of our people, our cul- 
ture, and our industry, but will also pre- 
sent an opportunity to contrast United 
States enterprise with that of the Soviet 
Union—that is, if the funds necessary 
for United States participation in this 
endeavor are forthcoming with a mini- 
mum of delay. This is one project as to 
which we are not asked to outspend the 
Soviets; as a matter of fact, an American 
expenditure of $15 million will suffice, as 
against the Soviet’s $50 million effort. 
But to meet the Communist challenge, 
and a challenge it is, because the Soviet 
pavilion will be next to ours, we must 
at least be prepared to spend this frac- 
tion of the amount the Soviets are will- 
ing to put forth. To do less is to ac- 
cept a decision by default. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN Empty PAVILION? 


The Soviet Union is spending more than 
$50 million on its participation in the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair to be held next year. Con- 
gress last year authorized the United States 
to join in the exhibition with the under- 
standing that the expense would approxi- 
mate $15 thillion. For a starter, $4 million 
was appropriated. Now the construction of 
the American pavilion is under way, plans 
have been laid for appropriate scientific and 
cultural exhibits and for participation by 
various representatives of the American per- 
forming arts. The energetic United States 
Commissioner General for the Fair, Howard 
S. Cullman, believes he san do as well as the 
Russians on his smaller budget. 
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But, with the opening date less than a yea: 
away, the House proposes to limit fund; ~ 
two-thirds of the sum that had been counted 
upon. The result, if the Senate is unab|e to 
rectify the situation, will be a beautify) 
pavilion in Brussels emblazoned wit) the 
seal of the United States above the door 
and little or nothing inside. It is too Jat, 
already to shift funds from pavilion con- 
struction to other needs. If Congress does 
not provide adequate cash to sustain a creq. 
itable American presentation, it woul pe 
better, we think, to abandon the venture 
altogether. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania to Convention of Inter. 
national Brotherhood of Boilermaker; 
and Blacksmiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an address I delivered in Phila- 
delphia yesterday afternoon to the con- 
vention of the International Brotherhoog 
of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED States SENATOR Epwarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE Con- 
VENTION OF TRE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD. OF BOILERMAKERS AND BLACKSMITHS 
IN THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, May 7, 1957 


It is an honor to greet this great organiza- 
tion of free Americans, meeting in the city of 
Philadelphia, the birthplace of our liberty 
and independence. 

Here was established a government based 
upon the dignity and freedom of the individ- 
ual. It is the first government in world his- 
tory which derives its just power from the 
consent of the governed. 

How long that concept of government will 
continue depends upon the interest we take 
in our government. Eternal vigilance has 
been described as the price of liberty. No 
group in America has a greater interest in 
the size of government, the cost of govern- 
ment, and the overall fiscal problems of our 
Nation than those seRted here in this room. 

Let us look at some facts. It is well 
known that the great burden of taxes in ou 
country is borne by those in the low income 
brackets. This includes the skilled crafts- 
man, the tradesman, the small-business 
man, the professional man, and the farmer. 

The fact is that out of every hundred dol- 
lars you earn you turn back to Federal, State, 
and local government more than $30 in taxes. 
Three-fourths of every Federal income tax 
dollar is paid by men earning less than 
$6,000 per year. If we took every dollar from 
those with income taxes of more than $50,000 
per year, it would only be enough to operate 
the Federal Government-for less than 4 
month. That shows how much economy i2 
government means to you and to your family. 

Why has government become so expensive? 
Why has the cost of government, Federal, 
State, and local combined, jumped irom 
$13.5 billion a year 25 ago to the pres- 
ent figure of $109.5 billion, an increase of 
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than 700 percent. Take Federal spend- 
ing alone. In 1932 the cost of operating the 
Federal Government was $5,125 million. The 
current pudget calls for the expenditure of 

One reason for this great increase is that 

Federal and State Governments are 
gnancing @ great variety of activities that 
formerly were the responsibility of local 
government, and depended upon the self- 
reliance and initiative of the people in their 
home communities. 

As an example let me cite the big increase 
in so-called grants-in-aid from Washington 
to the States. In the early twenties $100 mil- 
jion dollars @ year in Federal funds were paid 
in grants to the States. This has now in- 
creased to $4 billion. With each grant there 
goes a measure of Federal control—chipping 
away at the powers and functions of State 
and local ent, and increasing cen- 
tralization of authority in the Washington 

ucracy. 
be are now employed by the local, State 
and Federal Government more than eight 
million people. This does not include thé 
Armed Services. The number of Federal 
Job holders has jumped from 600,000 to 
about 2,400,000 in 25 years, or about 4 times. 
The Federal payroll is $1 billion per month. 
It is now greater than the combined pay- 
rolls of all our steel mills or’railroads in the 
United States. 

Here is another fact. One American out 
of five, men, women and children, gets a 
check at regular intervals from Uncle Sam. 

When we established Social Security in the 
United States the proponents said it would 
entirely do away with relief rolls. What is 
the result? We are now in the peak of great 
prosperity and what do we find? Five and 
one-half million Americans are on relief and 
last year it cost over $3 billion. 

Another great reason for the alarming rise 
in the cost of Government is the constant 
demand from organized pressure groups for 
appropriations for their pet projects, for new 
and expanded functions of Government, for 
sectional advantage and for every conceiv- 
able form of spending. 

That same sort of pressure must now be 
exerted in support of economy. If we are to 
achieve Government at lower cost we must 
develop a demand for economy, so strong and 
so insistent, that no one in the executive or 
legislative.branches of Government will dare 
to ignore or oppose it. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
drive for economy in Government can suc- 
ceed if it is supported by the power and 
strength of organizations like this. You 
men are interested in keeping our economy 
strong. You are interested in maintaining 
the American standard of living—and you 
know that excessive spending by Government 
means burdensome taxes and reduced take- 
home pay. : : 

The American living standard is the 
highest in the world because our workers 
and our industry have brought productivity 
to the highest level in the world. In our free 
enterprise system, which is the pride of free 
men evi , it takes a capital invest- 
ment of $12,500 in order to provide a job for 
an American workman. Government never 
created any wealth or a job for anyone—and 
hever can. Invested capital must be put to 
work in productive enterprise to make jobs, 
and capital for investment comes from our 
savings. 

We must be continuously mindful of in- 
creasing our national productivity in order 
to enjoy the fruits of our labors under our 
great American free enterprise system. In- 
creased production is the strength of our 
hee the key to prosperity. We are 
all of fact that during the past 


20 years we increased our national pro- 
ductivity 35 percent per man hour. 
This has been lished under the free 


enterprise system by more efficient methods 
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for our workers, better tools in the hands of 
our craftsman, and greater know-how by 
management. These accomplishments re- 
quire a capital investment of dollars in the 
hands of individuals, and not in the coffers 
of Government. 

It has been estimated that in the next 20 
years it will be necessary to provide 20 mil- 
lion new jobs to care for the needs of our 
growing population. Government cannot do 
this. It will have to be done by courageous 
and resourceful individuals, willing to risk 
their savings in new and expanded enter- 
prises. That is the only way we can create 
increased opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment. 

Let us watch the dangers confronting us. 
One of the greatest of these dangers is in- 
flation or the loss of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The greatest causes of inflation 
are taxes and burdensome debt, both pri- 
vate and governmental. Inflation, high taxes, 
deficit governmental finances, big govern- 
ment debt, and big centralized government 
have destroyed more nations than invading 
armies. They will destroy more countries 
than the most horrible bomb that could be 
invented. 

Let us bear this in mind. No nation, re- 
gardiess of how rich it may be in natural 
resources, can live if it must pay taxes 
which destroy initiative and the private- 
enterprise plan of economy. Let us never 
forget that) the free-enterprise economy plan 
has done more to advance our living stand- 
ards and our cultural and spiritual attain- 
ments than all our vast natural resources. 

There are many systems of government 
that advocate some form of socialism. Let 
us.look at some of the results. After 40 
years, the Soviet type of communism has 
produced a living standard only one-tenth 
as high as that of the United States. The 
so-called Swedish welfare state has produced 
a living standard only one-third as high as 
the United States. In England, where na- 
tionalization of basic industries has con- 
tinued for 12 years, the. living standard is 
about one-half what it is in the United 
States. 

We can have a strong and prosperous 
America if we work for three important 
objectives: 

1. Labor must be gainfully employed at 
wage scales adequate to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

2. The farmer must have a profitable mar- 
ket for his product. 

8. The investor in industry must have a 
fair return on his investment. 

If these objectives are achieved, and if 
they are strengthened by efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government, I have no fear for the 
future of the United States. .Above all, we 
must approach our problems in the Ameri- 
can way, with courage, determination, and 
patriotism. 





People-to-People Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us who have served in the 
House have developed a deep respect and 
affection for Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas. 
He is now serving as Chairman of the 
Committee for the Handicapped, People- 
to-People Program. 

At a recent meeting of 47 representa- 
tives of various People-to-People Com- 
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mittees, General Maas secured the adop- 
tion of a resolution. For the benefit of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that his resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. 
Maas, USMC (RETIRED), CHAIRMAN, ComM- 
MITTEE FOR THE HANDICAPPED, PEOPLE-TO<- 
PEOPLE PROGRAM ' 


Whereas the People-to-People Program 
after some seven months has become organ- 
ized and has already made and is making a 
significant contribution; and 

Whereas this has been made possible by 
the assistance and helpfulness of the Direc- 
tor and staff of the USIA; and 

Whereas this assistance has been rendered 
without any strings or without any attempt 
at dictation but only in the spirit of help- 
fulness: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That participants in the People- 
to-People Program here present express their 
deep appreciation to the Director and staff 
of USIA for their great assistance in helping 
the program get a start. 


? Approved unanimously by 47 representa- 
tives of various People-to-People Committees 
attending the short course “World Ideologi- 
cal Conflict” in Washington, April 8-12, 1957, 
under auspices of the People-to+People 
Prograrh. 





Australian Cloud-Seeding Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the 
Recorp a table listing the results of 
cloud-seeding experiments conducted by 
the Division of Radiophysics at Sydney, 
Australia. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
summary both precipitation and dis- 
sipation have been effected under cer- 
tain conditions and methods. In any 
discussion of weather or cloud modifica- 
tion, the effects of cloud retardation and 
thus of storm retardation are of consid- 
erable interest as well as the effect of 
increasing the precipitation. 

Operations in America have also been 
able to produce dissipation and have 
thus opened interesting fields of study 
in the possibility of abatement of storms. 
Operation Skyfire, conducted by the 
Forest Service, seeks to determine if 
storms might be modified to reduce 
lightning, one of the major causes of 
Forest Fires in our western States. 

Cloud modification opens vast fields. 
The need is great for basic research both 
to the increase and decrease of the ef- 
fects of clouds. information, such as 
that contained in this report, is both en- 
lightening and interesting, and con- 
tributes to our understanding of the 
problems involved. 

There being no.objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Summary of results of seeding experiments 
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10 minutes later. Control clouds did no; ;.;, of 
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ing. Visible rain at base 3 minutes later, ratic 
July 16,1955 | Layer strato-cumulus_| 4, 300 0 6, 200 PUB. is een ncecacadorncekesal-sonnssd No change 30 minutes after seeding. In 
July 26,1955 | Layer alto-cumulus...| 10,000 -8 12, 500 Light AiR. <.. concsncepvewss 20-50 | Rained only inline ofseeding. Delay 20 minutes nd 
at = end, 50 minutes at other. Not to sae 
gro ° 
Aug. 3,1955 | Cumulus.............- 5, 000 0 12, 000 Dissipated. ......-..-..-.-.[..--.--+ Dissipated rapidly 18 minutes after seeding, grea 
Aug. 4, 1955 |-_--- Mn anne ner ental 3, 500 +5 9, 000 Nil _.....-.4-.-..-~..-<---]...--—~ No change in 35 minutes. Poli: 
Sept. 8, 1955 | Layer strato-cumulus_} 5,000 +2 10, 000 Moderate to heavy rain...- 19 | Rain accompanies by lowering of base. Bi 
Sept. 16, 1955 | Layer alto-cumulus-__./| 10, 200 -3 10, 700 Ig ikajh chan sade dem <Saemlemaebhigle evinces No change in 35 minutes. 
DO -nisans Cumulus.............- 7,000 +5 14, 500 Heavy rain to ground..._.. 9 | Trace of radar echo soon after seeding. Othor of M 
clouds in area also rained heavily. out 
Oct. 20,1955 | Cumulus.............- 5,000} +13 | 14,000 Moderate rain to ground. -. 24 | Base lowering 13 minutes after seeding. Rain the 
widespread below cloud 12 minutes later. fh 
Nov. 9, 1955 |..... OD, nicnchmongienwad 9, 000 +9.5 | 20,000 Very heavy rain to ground... 14 | Faint radar echo 11 minutes after seeding, or A 
Nov. 11, 1955 |...-- Ca iain ition 5, 000 0 15, 000 Light rain to ground. -.____. 26 has | 
Nov. 15, 1955 |....- God iss écale 8, 000 +12 18, 000 Very heavy rain to ground. 24 | Contro! cloud through bigger rained 10 minutes Le 
later and not as heavily as seeded cloud. then 
Nov. 23, 1955 |...-- GO. cn souesccnnsens 6,500} +12 | 20,000 Si iici-sisseperaseilet antl tnidincaatbae Eh aged No change observed in 50 minutes. _ 
Jan. 11, 1956 |__.-- O6e totes tua. 5,000 | +12 | 16,000 Moderate rain to ground... 30 n 
Jan. 19, 1956 |..... BOs iid fi detknsay 7, 500 +9 20, 000 Light rain to ground. .....- 23 | Moderate rain developed 28 minutes after seeding two. 
and lasted 7 minutes. sion 
Feb. 15, 1956 |....- GO. ci cnctighhccaes 5, 500 +12 20, 000 MR GONIE ic siaivinpinetdideccesnan Base lowered 18 minutes after seeding. Cloud the 
dissipated 30 minutes after seeding. 
Feb, 16, 1956 |..... ik anetmnanke 6, 000 +8 17, 000 Heavy rain to ground...... 20 | Light rain 20 minutes after seeding, became heavy ing € 
15 minutes later. 7 freec 
Feb. 19, 1956 |._.-- DBij dalton inne 6,000; +11 12, 000 RB. ia ch cite cwedjpentiidlinisins [ian agiaek Cloud base lowered but otherwise no chan: oppr 
Feb. 25, 1956 |....- Diiiicvcncstsnnsae 7, 000 +12 17, 000 SOV Y BOI, .. oc cncgstiaineiin 22 | Light rain 22 minutes after seeding. Heavy § Russ 
minutes later. Still raining 45 minutes alter ie 
Mar. 7, 1956 |....- Oe a des 3,000} +19 | 20,000; —10 () | Moderate rain to ground... 22 no I 
Apr. 18, 1956 |..... Oi. cciinickanem 3, 800 +4 9, 000 —6 ) DMNGN icc cinnnitinndaiihnnneenas Commenced to dissipate pow 27 minutes after press 
seeding. Control clouds did not chanve. In 
RR cits bk cchaiiensuibane 5, 000 +2 9, 000 —6 O° hese iccdspnbinwiittiouedtaelicnnsbuae Started to dissipate 5 minutes after seediny : 
Apr, 21, 1956 |..... Bb cctnantioondenetiy 2, 700 +3 8, 000 ~y CF: FI yo hts Ge wavaine ded 18 | Only drizzle fell from seeded cloud, Control ting. 
clouds remained unchanged. toget 
or - <a Euro 
‘At base. ond the Orynems of the air between. fn most cases however any reasonably deep ee 
was seed: reached iterest i 
NorE.— From the experiments reported it seems clear note peat is an a note that these - very ‘aantes to eee at : an Sesith 1049) in It 
tive agent for ucing precip on in supercooled clouds peratures relation to the eff: : 
Jess than —8° C. ‘The time taken to release precipitation is usually some 20 to 25 STM SE HOMIE SED CNRSS Hee wht Gry, inn, Lig 
minutes after seeding in the case of a cumulus cloud, but may be longer in the case of Source: Extract from the Use of Silver Iodide for Seeding Individual (|)ouds, by who 
layer clouds. The question as to whether the precipitation will reach the ground, J. Warner and 8. Twomey, Division of eave, C. 8.1L BR. O., Sydney, Aus- Af 
clearly depends on the quantity released, the height of cloud base above the terrain, tralia. TELLUS—vol. 8, No. 4; November in Pc 
over 
. marc 
Polish Independence Day eloquent testimony to the undying spirit the face of great odds they have brought man¢ 
of freedom and justice that was the hall- forth victory. Only last year they rose Agair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS mark of Polish history throughout all again, and solely through the strensth of its 1 
4 threa 
o> ages. their courage and determination they ate 
In this country of ours we have millions shook to the roots the power of their Sh: 
HON. PAT McNAMARA of people of Polish descent. It is only fit- Communist masters. the ¢ 
OF MICHIGAN ting for us to congratulate them on this There will be yet many difficult days hums 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES eat = that great oo docu- ahead. But I am certain that with the — 
and express them—and help of God the undying will of the Polish 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 through them to the people of Poland— people to be free again will ultimately we 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 166 the sincere friendship we have always win out. emia 
years ago the people of Poland, indeed felt toward the Polish nation. Mr. President, last Sunday in New of Cl 
the people of the whole civilized world, Poland today, however, is not yet free, y.¥+ ssichigan’s Governor, Mennen Wi- As 
witnessed an event of greatest impor- but I have no doubt that some day soon it Raeke Sitivesed oi ahi Se the od- Amer 
tance—the enactment of one of the first will be free. ‘The Polish people have > of Polish D I is a 
Constitutio . 
truly democratic constitutions on the demonstrated on innumerable occasions ‘S®tvance ey 1h > = 
continent of Europe. that they will never consent to live in 8k unanimous consent that it be prin pi 
The Polish Constitution of May 3,1791, slavery. They have risenagainand again in the Appendix of the Recorp at the every 
is a most remarkable document. It bears against their various oppressors, and in conclusion of my remarks. It { 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: : 
AppREss BY GOv. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, OF 

MICHIGAN, OBSERVANCE OF POLISH CONSTI- 

quTION Day, 69TH REGIMENT ARMoRY, NEw. 

Yorw, N. ¥., May 5, 1957 

Dziekuje Panie Prezesie Wazeter, Wielebni 
puchowni, Panie Generale Sosnkowski, 
prodzy Polacy, it’s a great pleasure and honor 
to be invited by you to spend this national 
holiday in your company. I want to share 
with you in your pride, and your love for Po- 
land; and I want to participate in your fight, 
and in your hopes, on this great anniversary 
in Polish history—an anniversary that is dear 
to the whole democratic world, to the cause 
of Christianity, and of tolerance, and of 

in human rights, everywhere. 

My good friend Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
nas issued a special.proclamation for this oc- 
casion, commemorating May 3 as the date 
of the signing of Poland’s constitution of 
1791. In his proclamation, Mayor Wagner 
refers to that constitution as: “One of the 
world’s greatest documents of freedom— 
then, as now, a symbol of the ideals of democ- 
racy and liberty—.which came into being just 
14 years after the signing of our own Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

In Michigan, we have similar observances, 
and I am proud to be the Governor of a State 
where we have so many good citizens, and 
great leaders, who trace their ancestry to 
Polish parents. 

But one cannot speak of the constitution 
of May 3—or of our American Polonia—with- 
out looking also at the Poland of today, in 
the world of today, to discover the lessons 
of history, and find out what duties destiny 
has put before us. : 

Let us think of Poland of May 1791, and 
then let us think of Poland of May 1957. 

In 1791, Poland was hemmed in between 
two countries where absolutism and oppres- 
sion reigned, and it was then that Poland lit 
the torch of democracy in Europe, proclaim- 
ing equality, social justice, and the rights of 
freedom. The light from this torch reached 
oppressed peoples far outside her borders—in 
Russia, and in Germany, in fact, everywhere. 
It was a dahgerous light in 1791—and it is 
no less dangerous today—dangerous to op- 
pressors, and dangerous to dictators. 

In 1791, invaders were quick to act, to ex- 
tinguish that light of freedom. They got 
together and wiped Poland off the map of 
Europe, because these ideals of freedom 
would otherwise have meant the death of 
their own power. 

It is the same today. 

Light is a powerful weapon against those 
who rule in darkness. 

A few mionths ago a new revolution started 
in Poland. It is not over yet. It will not be 
over for a long time. The people of Poland 
marched to the barricades of Poznan, de- 
manding liberty—demanding independence. 
Again the torch burst into flame—and again 
its light reached into many nations—a 
threat to oppression and dictatorship—today, 
as in 1791. 

Shall Poland again be crucified for having 
the courage and inspiration to stand up for 
ee rights, for herself and for her neigh- 

rs? , 

That is the question before decent men 
and women’ everywhere—today, as in 1791. 
That is why the cause of Poland today is the 
cause of the whole civilized world—the cause 
of Ch y, as it was before. 

As an American, I say this to my fellow 
a ‘Whenever and wherever there 


is 
moon en ae 


. 
> 
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pate, not just because Poland and other 
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countries once helped us—not merely be- 
cause Poles came to our country, to do their 
part to make us great, and to die to help 
us keep our freedom—but rather because the 
entire world is peopled by children of the 
same God, and there can be no happiness, 
no freedom, while oppression and misery 
prevail. Freedom is indivisible. We cannot 
be truly free as long as anyone anywhere is 
denied freedom. 

To help Poland in her fight for freedom is 
to fight for our own freedom—and that is 
why we have opened our doors and our 
hearts to millions of displaced persons, and 
extended our assistance to millions abroad 
who are in need of our aid. 

In a sense, all Poland today is a displaced 
nation. The Red delegates in the United Na- 
tions do not represent the Polish people— 
nor do the Communist bosses, there, repre- 
sent the Polish people. 

Recently, during negotiations to extend 
material assistance to Poland, our Govern- 
ment declared that Poland is a friendly na- 
tion. That was necessary to remove certain 
legislative restrictions—but, in fact, Poland 
is and always has been a friendly nation— 
friendly to us, just as we have been friendly 
to Poland. 

The Poles themselves are the Polish na- 
tion. Their nation is a thousand years old— 
and the Poles are the same today as al- 
ways: Poland is the average Pole, the true, 
the Polish Pole—who has only friendship and 
good will toward us. Their masters from 
the Kremlin are not the Poles—and we 
should fot think of them as such. 

In this I agree with my good friend, Gov- 
ernor Harriman, when he said the other day 
that “correctly administered assistance from 
America might well be decisive in helping 
these Polish people, who are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the Kremlin and to communism,” 
so that they will not be forced to depend 
exclusively upon the Soviets for their econ- 
omy. 

This has been the position taken by such 
great leaders of American opinion as my 
colleague across the Hudson River, Governor 
Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, who has 
called for aid to Poland, and asked that 
America open her doors to refugees from 
Soviet terrorism. 

This is the position that has been taken 
by Senator THEODORE FRANCES GREEN, the 
chairman of our Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and by such men as Senators 
KENNEDY, HUMPHREY, MANSFIELD, and Rus- 
SELL. 

All of these men have, I am sure, been 
moved to even greater vigor in this cause, 
due to the inspiring example of such great 
Polish-American statesmen as Governor 
Muskie, of Maine, and Congressman Gor- 
pon, of Illinois, who is chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

As your Polish American Congress put it 
in a declaration 3 months ago, “the gains 
made toward freedom in Poland must be 
recognized and the Polish people must be 
encouraged to continue” in their effort to 
throw off Communist rule. 


One of the best ways to help—when we ~- 


see friends in distress—is to aid, with money, 


‘and with food, so that hungry and dis- 


tressed people, like those in Poland today, 
will have courage to continue their battle. 
That is the least that we can do—and we 
must be sure that what we do is enough 
to meet the need, for in addition to her own 
people, Poland has today 500,000 repatriates 
from Russia and Siberia, who must be cared 
for, and to whose needs the democratic 
world must not turn its back. 

We must always remember that the voice 
of Poland to which we are responding today 
is the voice of the Poland that, had the 
courage to say “No” to Hitler in 1939—that 
had the magificent courage to say “No” to 
Khrushchev in 1956. This was the essence of 
the spirit of Poland in 1791—and this is the 
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spirit of Poland today. The Poles who then 
came up with their constitution of May 3— 
166 years ago—proclaiming freedom and in- 
dependence, did not expect a blessing from 
St. Petersburg or from Berlin. They knew 
what was coming to them. The Poles knew 
in 1939 what to expect for themselves and 
their children, from Hitler and his Nazis. 
They knew last fall what to expect from 
the slave masters of the Kremlin—and yet 
they acted. There is no power on earth 
that can destroy the spirit of free men: and 
there is no power in the universe that will 
forgive us, if we fail to help and uphold 
that spirit, so far as it is within our strength 
to do so. 

Thus do I see the connection between 
May 1791 and May 1957. 

Administration leaders have talked about 
liberation for Poland—and many speeches 
have been made about that subject. But 
action is what is needed, not speeches, not 
slogans. 


There is much to be done. 


The powerful voice of America ought to 
be uplifted in the halls of the United Nations, 
to demand that Russia restore to Poland the 
right to free elections, unhampered by Com- 
munist terrorism. The solemn words of 
international treaties demand these rights 
for the Polish people—and it is the duty 
of our diplomats, and of our Government, 
to make those rights meaningful. 


My congratulations to you for the work 
which your organization has done and is 
doing. You have provided a rallying point 
not only for American Polonia, but for all 
freedom-loving men. I particularly con- 
gratulate you for the assistance which you 
have lately extended to that great spiritual 
leader, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, who suf- 
fered deprivation and imprisonment in the 
cause of freedom, and who in a few days 
will visit the Vatican for the first time in 
years, as a free man and as the representa- 
tive of the conscience of the whole world. 
And I know that you will continue to give 
him the support which he so much needs, 
to make the cause of freedom prevail. 


In my State of Michigan I have many 
thousand of friends of Polish extraction— 
including some, like my State auditor gen- 
eral, Frank Szymanski, Congressman Thad- 
deus Machowicz, Congressman John Lesin- 
ski, and Congressman John Dingell, who have 
risen to positions of exalted leadership in the 
affairs of our whole country. I have come 
to esteem and to love them—and I have even 
managed to learn a few words of their Polish 
language. So, I am going to finish my greet- 
ings in that language—and if my accent is 
not perfect, the thought comes from my 
heart: “Niech Zyje Wolna, demokratyczna, 
niepodlegla, wielka, Polska.” 





Address by Dr. Howard L. Bevis at Dedi- 
cation of the University of Arkansas 
‘Medical Center, Little Rock; Ark. 
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Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Dr. Howard L. Bevis at the 
dedication of the University of Arkansas 
Medical Center in Little Rock on April 
25, 1957. 
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Dr. Bevis is Chairman of the National 
Committee for the Development of Sci- 
entists and Engineers. I believe that 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
in his comments on the problems which 
have arisen as a result of the shortage 
of scientific manpower. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Dr. Howard L. BEvis, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 
DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
MepicaL CENTER, LITTLE Rock, ARK., APRIL 
25, 1957 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here 

with you today and take part in the dedi- 
cation of your university’s fine new medical 
center. It is an enduring monument to the 
vision and spirit and energies of the people 
of Arkansas. Future generations can look 
with great pride to Dr. Caldwell and those 
who have worked with him to make this 
possible. 

We are here today considering a common 
problem—the development of scientific man- 
power, manpower which is as necessary to 
the progress of medicine and medical re- 
search as it is to our national security, to 
our rising standard of living, and to our con- 
tinued technological leadership in the world. 

Medical research today is at the molecular 
level. It can no longer be separated from 
research in the physical sciences. The physi- 
cal sciences are so interwoven into every as- 
pect of modern medical research that the 
distinction between biology, medicine, and 
the physical sciences is fast being wiped out. 

The American Medical Association, in the 
AMA Journal of August 1956, made this sig- 
nificant declaration: 

“Medicine is in itself not a science, but 
rather a collection of the applications of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics in biol- 
ogy. * * * Future knowledge must come not 
only from study of the content and structure 
of metabolic components, but also from ex- 
ploration of the physical factors that control 
organization of these components in the cell 
and its environment. Thus, though there is 
no medical science, medicine does provide 
the ‘commons-hall’ for all science.” 

And Dr. Detley Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a member 
of our national committee, expressed it this 
way: “Why is it that a person who studies 
the heart action of a frog is a zoologist, while 
one who studies the heart action of a man is 
a physiologist?” 

The unity of science today is such that 
when the doctor enters the operating room, 
or carries his skill to the bedside of the sick, 
he is supported by physicists, mathemati- 
cians, biochemists, reactor engineers, agron- 
omists—all the vast array of highly trained 
people who make up the Nation’s scientific 
and technological complex. 

By releasing atomic energy, the physicist 
has touched off countless medical advances. 
The mere byproducts of atomic energy have 
provided tools for medical research which 
may prove as valuable in the future as the 
microscope has been in the past. Radioiso- 
topes are being used, for example, in the 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer, vascular 
diseases of the heart, the brain, the eyes, and 
other parts of the body. Internal use of 
isotopes is being studied as a substitute for 
exploratory surgery. 

The work of the mathematician pervades 
all modern research. It is present in phys- 
sics, in biochemistry, in engineering. The 
National Institutes of Health, for example, 
are buying an electronic computer to solve, 
through mathematics, the intricate and 


changing equations involved in their health 
research, 
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Metallurgists have their place in medical 
research, developing new metals for use in 
nucleonics, and for the production of the 
extremely sensitive yet durable instruments 
of modern medicine. 

Without engineers, the reactors which 
make possible atomic energy and its by- 
products could not have been built, the 
“cobalt bomb” for treating cancer would not 
exist, and other essential electronics in- 
struments would not be possible. The doctor 
is the human engineer. . 

One of the most dramatic medical stories 
of our time is that of penicillin. Penicillin 
was made possible by the work of agricul- 
tural scientists in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s research laboratory at Peoria, Il. 
Along with penicillin, agricultural research 
over the country has produced other power- 
ful antibiotics—streptomycin, aureomycin, 
chloromycetin, terramycin, and more. 

The past 10 years have come to be known 
as the “age of the biochemist’—the indis- 
pensable leader in discovering and codifying 
the secrets of metabolism and the biological 
processes. 

Even the astronomer, searching into outer 
space, paradoxically must return to the 
structure of the atom and contributes to 
medical research. 

Supporting these creative specialists are 
a host of technicians of all kinds—in the 
laboratories and factories, at the drawing 
boards and testing benches.. As never be- 
fore, we see the unity of science demon- 
strated for us, day by day. 

Your primary concern, of course, is with 
medical education. 

On the President’s Committee we have a 
responsibility in all the broad fields of scien- 
tific and technological education. As the 
essential unity of the biological, the medical, 
and the physical sciences is operationally 
established, our common goal is made ever 
clearer. 

The need for medical manpower—for gen- 
eral practice and for research—is rising along 
with the Nation’s requirements for other 
trained manpower. Within the past 25 
years, the number of graduates from the 
medical schools has increased 45 percent— 
from 4,735 in 1930-31 to 6,845 in 1955-56. 
This is a large percentage increase. But the 
ratio of doctors to total population has re- 
mained relatively stable since 1920. Dr. 
James A. Shannon, director of the National 
Institutes of Health, recently named the 
training of adequate manpower as a priority 
in the program’ for strengthening medical 
research. He struck this note of alarm: 
“Despite unparalleled need for a vigorous ef- 
fort in this field,” he said, “research is not 
fiourishing. The number of younger men of 
top caliber who aspire to research and teach- 
ing careers in medical schools is inade- 
quate.” 

It is small consolation to say that this is 
part of the general picture across the Na- 
tion—that the supply of doctors, scientists, 
engineers and other trained professionals 
has not kept pace with demand. 
have a great deal of information on supply 
and demand in the scientific manpower field, 
The problem is, in fact, one of the most 
talked about and yet one of the poorest docu- 
mented problems of our time.. But even 
with the limited information we have, we 
know that the major cause of America’s cur- 
rent shortage of scientific manpower is not 
@ decrease in supply. The cause is the 
tremendous increase in demand. Note this: 

The United States labor force has grown 
by five times since 1870. Employment in 
science and technology has increased by 85 
times, or 17 times as fast. The supply of 
engineers today is actually much larger than 
it was before World War II. It is 
every year. 

Yet there is a shortage in supply. 
shortage has its roots in the low birth rates 











of the 1930's. This “lean generation” },, 
now reached college age. During the ney; 
10 years there will be an actual decrease in 
the number of male workers in the 25-34 
year age group. At the same time, total 
population and total labor force will be ris. 
ing 


In contrast to the immediate problem 
shortage, we have had to look ahead to ap. 
other kind of problem—the massive increase 
in school and college enrollment that yj 
reach its peak in the 1970’s. The middle and 
late 1960’s will bring a tremendous upsurce 
in America’s college-age population. The 
number of births in the United States hag 
been rising sharply since 1945. College ey. 
rollments are expected to double by 1970. 

Thus our National Committee—and you as 
well—faces a problem that has a double 
stress. We must move now to meet short. 
ages. Simultaneously, we must plan ang 
act to provide teachers and facilities able to 
handle this future enrollment without joy. 
ering America’s educational standards. 

Here are some of the things the commit. 
tee has done: Current labor demands can be 
met only from the current labor supply, 
Consequently, our Committee took up early 
in its work the matter of utilization—o; 
using effectively the scientific manpower we 
have. First we moved to increase the sup. 
ply and improve the use of technicians, the 
vital supporting personnel for scientists ang 
engineers. Our program calls for expanded 
training, greater recognition, systematic up- 
grading, on-job training, and opportunities 
for additional education of these vital aids 
to progress. A committee task force under 
the direction of Dr. Eric Walker, president of 
Pennsylvania State University, and the Com- 
mittee’s vice chairman, is going into selected 
industrial communities. The task force 
will assist in the development Of loca! ac- 
tion programs, and will assemble and ‘“codi- 
fy” tested methods for conserving engincer- 
ing manpower. 

To meet the longer range problem—the 
increase in school and college enrollments— 
the Committee has turned first to the need 
for improving the teaching in mathematics 
and the sciences. The training of modern- 
day scientists and engineers does not begin 
in college or even in senior high school. 
Educators agree that mathematics and sci- 
ence training should start in the elementary 
grades. A group of specialists in elementary 
and secondary school education studied the 
problem for the Committee. They found 
that far more young people have capacity 
for careers in science and technology than 
are currently entering these fields. They 
found evidence that current enrollment ia 
science and mathematics courses would be 
adequate if the quality of instruction were 
improved and the number of dropouts re- 
dueed. The group produced a broad pro- 
gram of action that joins the forces of edu- 
cators, professional societies, industry and 
labor, and the entire community. 

A companion problem to the need for an 
early start in science training is the need 
for identifying at an early age those young 
people with an aptitude for science and engi- 
neering. The Committee has had a prelim- 
inary study made on identification and 
guidance of such young people. 

I have mentioned that early attention was 
given to increasing the use of technicians. 
This immediate problem led us into a long- 
range e need for a midway point 
in United States education between high 
school and college. We have become con- 
vinced that there is need for a proper recog- 
nition of 2-year training in higher education. 
The Committee is working for uniform recog- 
nition of technical institutes, for the 

of technical institute curricu- 
lums, and for the encouragement of junior 
and community coleges. 
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over the country, many States and com- 
munities have set up their own organiza- 
tions for education in science and 
mathematics; for attracting young people 
to the sciences; for training more techni- 
cians; for taking other steps to meet the 
nation’s present and future requirements 
for scientific manpower. 

president Eisenhower, in establishing our 
committee, wisely recognized that the prob- 
jem is not a job that can be solved by Gov- 
ernment alone. It is a task—I quote the 
president’s words—that “requires for its so- 
lution the power and concerted action of 
citizens and citizens’ groups organized to 
act effectively.” . 

That is the basic charter of the Commit- 
tee. We are an action group. But our ob- 
jective is action in the community—among 
private tions concerned with the 
education,, training, and employment of 
scientific personnel, 

In a very real sense, then, the Committee’s 
work is your work, Our Committee sitting 
in Washington cannot by itself do very much 
about the national problem. 

Improvement of training in science and 
mathematics, greater recognition for the 
teacher, better job opportunities for young 
people, conservation of scientific man- 
power—thesé are steps that must be carried 
out in your schools, in your laboratories, in 
your industrial plants. The final results will 
come through hometown organization, 
which requires hometown leadership. For 
this we look to you—as educators, as mem- 
pers of the professions, as industrial and 
civic leaders. * 

The committee stands ready to help you. 
We can provide some of the tools. We can 
tell you what others are doing. 

So—go back home and start the ball roll- 
ing. That is the way things get done in 
America. 





Dorothy McCullough Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 , 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative article, from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of April 28, 1957, 
about the distinguished public career of 
Mrs, Dorothy McCullough Lee, former 
Mayor of Portland, Oreg., and now 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

The article, which is entitled “Femi- 
nine Official Is No Feminist,” by Eileen 
Summers, of the staff of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. . 

This sketch of the public service of 
Dorothy McCullough Lee points out that 
she is “the highest paid woman member 
of the Eisenhower administration.” I 
am pleased that Miss Summers’ article 
quotes extensively from comments about 
Mrs. Lee by my wife, Maurine. Al- 
though Mrs. Lee is a Republican and 
my wife is a Democrat, Mrs. Neuberger 
campaigned extensively for Mrs. Lée’s 
reelection as Mayor of Portland because 
of the latter’s record for integrity in the 
field of law enforcement and enlightened 
government generally. 

Mrs, Lee and her husband, W. Scott 
Lee, now reside in the District of Co- 
lumbia, because of Mrs. Lee’s position 
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with the Federal Government. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ar- 
ticle from the “Washington Post and 
Times Herald appear in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
PRESENTING CHAIRMAN LEE—FEMININE OFffFfi- 
c1aL Is No FEMINIST 


(By Eileen Summers) 


The highest paid woman member of the 
Eisenhower administration has about her an 
ante bellum aura of fragility. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, Chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board at 
a salary of $20,000 per year, is hyperfemi- 
nine. But while her blue eyes may harbor 
a faraway expression, there has been 
nothing dreamyeyed about her approach 
to any of the jobs she has handled in 28 
years of public service. 

Her previous jobs took her all the way from 
a law office in Portland, Oreg., to the State 
legislature for 15 years, back to racket-rid- 
den Portland as its first woman mayor, and 
thence to the United States Parole Board. 

She joined the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board in September 1956. She backs 
away from any discussion of the criticism 
aimed at the Federal loyalty-security pro- 
gram by former Board member Harry Cain, 
but she does have decided views on the 
function and record of the five-member, bi- 
partisan Board itself, established under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 

Mrs. Lee maintains quietly but firmly that 
the Board justifies its existence. ,“Its pro- 
cedures are fair and the Board’s work makes 
it possible for the American people to be 
given legal proof that certain organizations 
are Communist dominated or Communist 
infiltrated.” 

Mrs. Lee would like to see many more 
women run for public office, but is decidedly 
not a feminist. 

“Keep your femininity but develop immun- 
ity to personal criticism,” she advises young 
women considering taking the plunge into 
public life. “Don’t take defeat at the polls 
as @ personal failure. Men don’t.” 

Probably one of the highest compliments 
paid her comes from another woman—and a 
Democrat. Maurine Neuberger, wife of 
United States’ Senator RicHaRD NEUBERGER, 
was serving in 1952 in the Oregon State 
Legislature with her husband. Both of them 
campaigned for Mrs. Lee’s reelection as mayor 
of Portland. Says Mrs. Neuberger: “She’s 
very easy to work with. And she observed 
the bipartisan spirit required of the mayor's 
office so closely that I thought of her not as 
a Republican but as a fine administrator.” 

Mrs. Neuberger adds: “My husband and 
I believe if she had been reelected then, we 
wouldn’t now be watching the disclosures 
of labor and city hall rackets in Portland.” 

Mrs. Lee’s interest in public affairs dates 
back to the days when she was a 12-year-old, 
living in Washington. Her father, a naval 
officer, was Assistant Surgeon General at the 
time and young Dorothy used to risk parental 
displeasure by skipping her homework in 
favor of watching congressional debates on 
women’s suffrage. 

She dismisses as of no consequence the 
theory that women won’t support other 
women for public office as well she may. 
It was, after all, a group of Portland women 
engaged in civic good works who persuaded 
her when she was 26 and just starting out 
in her own law office to run for the Oregon 
State Legislature as a member of the lower 
house. 

She served in both houses for a total of 
15 years, and for another 5 as public utili- 
ties commissioner of Portland, before win- 
ning the mayoralty at the age of 46. She 
didn’t have a platform, she says, unless it 
was the promise: “I will enforce the law.” 
And that she did. Gambling and other 
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rackets that had aroused the citizenry suf- 
fered a marked decline in health during her 
administration but she disavows any sugges- 
tion that she’s a reformer. 

“I just try to run a good, businesslike 
administration free of corruption,” she says. 
“If that is reform, so be it. But I’m no 
Carrie Nation bent on changing the world.” 

How did she go about cleaning up Port- 
land? It was very simple, she insists. “I 
enforced the law as I had promised. The 
charter gave me the power to choose my 
own chief of police. I picked a tried and 
true man for the job and periodically 
changed the personnel of the vice squad.” 

There was no swooping down, she says. 
“We just looked at enterprises operating il- 
legally and gave them a week’s notice to close 
down, They did. The people running them 
knew from my record that I meant what I 
said.”’ 

Her appointment to the United States 
Board of Parole came in August 1953, follow- 
ing her defeat for reelection as mayor. She 
traveled all over the country to Federal pris- 
ons, hearing applications for parole, and has 
a few ideas of her own about possible ex- 
planations for intermittent outbreaks of 
prison riots—mostly State—in recent years. 

Overcrowding, with resultant tension, may 
be an important factor in these riots, she be- 
lieves. So is the personality of the prison 
warden. “Some wardens are able to main- 
tain discipline, yet preserve a comparatively 
relaxed atmosphere. A lot depends on the 
warden’s attitude toward the prisoners. If 
he beliéves they can be salvaged, the men 
will become aware of this and he will be able 
to inspire some of them with the same be- 
lief.” - Characteristically, Mrs. Lee adds, 
hastily: “But I’m not a prison expert.” 

With her to Washington came her hus- 
band, W. Scott Lee, and her two adopted 
children—David Scott Lee, now at George 
Washington University, and Priscilla, a soph- 
omore at the University of Maryland. Her 
husband, an oil company executive, was able 
to transfer to the Washington office and has 
always been an enthusiastic supporter of her 
career. 

It is the function of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board to determine whether an 
organization is, as charged by the Attorney 
General, a Communist-action group, a Com- 
munist-infiltrated group, Mrs. Lee explains. 

Members of the Board move about the 
country to hear evidence from both sides. 
A verbatim transcript of each day’s hear- 
ings—they are public—goes to each member 
of the Board, and when all the evidence is 
in the Board sits as a body to consider it. 

If an organization is classified “Communist 
action” and loses or does not make an ap- 
peal from the board’s decision, its officers 
and members must register with the At- 
torney General’s Office and such persons be- 
come ineligible for Federal Government or 
defense plant jobs, says Mrs. Lee. “If it is 
designated Communist front the officers and 
the organization must register.” 

In defense of the board Mrs. Lee points out: 
“A tremendous amount of thought went into 
the drafting of the law by which it was 
established. Constitutional lawyers and a 
special subcommittee of the American Bar 
Association studied it. All the due processes 
of law safeguards are there.” 

Those safeguards include the right of 
counsel on both sides to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, to appeal the board’s decision up to 
the Supreme Court, and for an ifdividual 
or organization to petition for a new hear- 
ing at a later date to have their name re- 
moved from the Attorney General’s list. She 
adds: 

“Our job is to disclose subversive organiza- 
tions. We don’t investigate them—that is 
the FBI’s job. This board is not prejudiced; 
we don’t judge any case on what the Attorney 
General says about it but by what he and 
his witness can prove about it.” 

Much of Mrs. Lee’s time during the first 
few months was taken up with a review of 
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the Federal Government’s case against the 
Communist Party of the United States. The 
board, after hearing all the evidence, had 
named it a Communist-action group. The 
15,000 pages of testimony, plus Communist 
literature introduced as exhibits, kept her 
reading until the small hours, many 2 night. 


Visitors At the National Presbyterian 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, attendance at the various 
churches in the United States is very 
encouraging. People are not only at- 
tending their own churches, but when 
they are in other communities they at- 
tend churches of those communities. 

In March of this year, Dr. Edward L. 
R. Elson, pastor of the National Presby- 
terian Church, became interested in the 
number of visitors attending the church. 
He asked the visitors to sign a card in- 
dicating their churches. It showed, on 
a single Sunday, 393 from other churches. 
32 denominations were represented, and 
they were from more than two-thirds of 
the States of the Union, as well as many 
foreign countries. 

The division as to denominations is 
most interesting, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the list showing the num- 
ber of visitors from each denomination 
on a single Sunday. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Denominations and number of visitors’ cards 
Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Lutheran 


Episcopalian 
Roman Catholic 


Church of England 
United Presbyterian 
Protestant of Germany 
Independent 


Evangelical and Reformed 
Disciples of Christ 

Bible Church 

Latter-day Saints 
Russian Orthodox 
Universalist 

Free Evangelicals. 
Christian Science 


United Church of Canada 
Christian Missionary Alliance 
Mennonite 
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Budgetary Headaches in the Kremlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Budgetary Headaches in the 
Kremlin,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, 
and printed in the New York Times of 
May 6, 1957. 

The article demonstrates that far 
from being behind the Russians in 
terms of defense, we have been ahead 
of them. 

The New Look in our defense came 
several years before that of the Rus- 
sians, who are now endeavoring to re- 
vise their weight of armament of 175 
divisions in the same direction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BupGETARY HEADACHES IN THE KREMLIN 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Oxrorp, England, May 5.—The entire world 
seem plagued by budget troubles. We in the 
United States are acutely familiar with this 
exasperating problem. A drive ,to trim ex- 
penses threatens to cut dangerously into de- 
fense and foreign aid appropriations. In 
Britain the urge to economize has already 
revolutionized military planning. And, dur- 
ing last week’s,NATO meeting, Bonn echoed 
both Washington’s debate and London’s. 
decision. 

To reduce taxes to crisis-wearied 
citizens of the West. But we are not alone 
with such sentiments. Similar impulses 
have begun. to strain the fabric of Soviet 
empire. The U. S. S. R.’s own industrial 
schedule is becoming overextended. And 
its fiscal system finds it increasingly difficult 
to meet Kremlin commitments abroad. The 
truculent satellites are commencing to cost 
Russia heavily in raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods, and gold. + 

This does not imply that the Communist 
empire has started to falter. Nevertheless, 
it is experiencing expensive surprises. These 
could most easily be alleviated if the West 
curtails ‘assistance to uncommitted nations 
and cripples its already minimal defenses. 
For, then, Moscow might also ease off on for- 
eign aid and arms. 

Even before the Polish and Hungarian up- 
heavals the U. S. S. R. was heavily extended. 
Its disguised military budget remains huge. 
Its capitai investment plan has been found 
too ambitious. And despite all claims of 
Soviet statisticians living standards remain 
abysmally low. 

NEW OBLIGATIONS ABROAD 

During the past 6 months Moscow had to 
increase its obligations in Eastern Europe by 
about 8 billion rubles ($2 billion at official 
exchange rates). Two billion one hundred 
million rubles in Polish debts were canceled 
for obvious political reasons while new loans 
and credits of 1,100,000,000 were offered to 
appease Warsaw. East Germany’s contribu- 
tion for upkeep of Soviet garrisons has been 
halved. This adds a new charge of almost 
1,500,000,000 rubles annually to Moscow’s 
treasury. Furthermore, since October Rus- 
sia has had to give ravaged Hungary per- 
haps 1 billion rubles; 
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Apart from these unexpected imperia| ¢;. 
penditures, Russia has other bills to mee 
The Hungarian revolt probably cost Bugs. 
pest a billion dollars in dangers. Resu)tj, 
emigration cut available factory labor by va 
haps 10 percent. : ; 

Satellite investment plans failed to meet 
their targets. Vociferous demands for was, 
increases have had to be met in part. Then. 
fore, the U. S. S. R, was able to extract from 
its empire fewer imports than anticipatey 
and was required to export more goods. Tp); 
has drained Russia’s material stocks ang 
gold. 

‘ In an effort to counter our own assistang 
to underdeveloped lands, the U.S. S. R. hag 
pledged itself heavily in non-Communis 
nations like Egypt, India, Afghanistan, ang 
Syria. Furthermore, the Soviet armameny 
outlay continues prodigious. Imagine the 
Kremlin's perplexity to meet requirements 
of nuclear defense while still maintaining 
175 divisions. y 

Despite boasts of their economists. despite 
impressive industrialization, and despite , 
massive harvest, the Russian people are poor, 
In simple things like meat and dairy proj. 
ucts they are no better off than 30 years ago, 

The U. S. S. R. will not be able to attain 
goals fixed for 1960 in the current 5-yea 
plan. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six saw, 
lower rate of increase in industrial outpu 
than any year since 1946. The momentum 
of expansion has slackened. As a result the 
Kremlin is desperately trying to do what our 
own budget trimmers seek—but on a higher 
scale and with less reserves. 


STEPS TAKEN AT HOME 


Khrushchev has decreed administrative 
decentralization to stimulate initiative and 
curtail duplication. Even more important 
Moscow had to take the ignoble step of can- 
celing bond obligations. Issues which began 
to fall due this year have simply been erased. 
Once more Soviet citizens lost their savings. 
Scheduled 1957 repayments of loans 
amounted to about $4 billion. In a decade 
this annual charge would have doubled. 
Now some three-fourths of the entire in- 
ternal debt—about $65 billion—has been 
Officially forgotten. 

No Government with a healthy economy 
would dream of such drastic steps. Yet Mos- 
cow is still faced with a serious dilemma. 
Either it will have to curtail capital expan- 
sion and satellite aid; or it will have to re- 
duce the military power and external adven- 
tures that now make Russia so dangerous 

This is one reason for efforts to launch 
another peace offensive. It is strongly in 
Soviet interest to restore tranquillity to the 
world and thus to obtain a breathing spell. 
Such tranquility, of course, would also be 
desirable in the West. Nobody likes to live 
on the brink of war. But any worthwhile 
settlement must be carefully negotiated. Be- 
fore beginning negotiations the democracies 
should be certain they are both united and 
strong. It would clearly be folly to precede 
diplomatic talks with a wave of budget- 
cutting, defense, and overseas aid reductions. 
One doesn’t throw away one’s best cards be- 
fore the game has started. 


Property Rights Voided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Property Rights Voided,” 
which was in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle of April 30, 1957. The 
editorial discusses the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court invalidating the 131- 
year-old will of Mr. Stephen Girard, of 
delphia. 
el being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Property RicHTs VoIDep 

The United States Supreme Court, as it is 
now constituted, seems bent on stripping the 
States and individuals of their most cher- 
ished and fundamental rights. 

Pursuing its policy of forced integration, 
the court has ruled that Philadelphia’s Gi- 


‘yard College cannot exclude Negroes al- 


though it was established from funds left in 
a will which specifically directed that the 
school be built for poor white boys. 

The high tribunal said that the board of 
directors of City Trust of Philadelphia, which 
administers Girard College, is an agency 
of the State of Pennsylvania; therefore, the 
court decided, the college must come «winder 
the terms of its desegregation edict. 

It mattered not to the Justices that 
Stephen Girard, who died in 1831, directed 
the city in his will to establish and operate 
the college with admission limited to pcor 
white orphan boys. 

What the court has said, in effect, is that 
a will which was binding in 1831 is not bind- 
ing today; that a citizen of the United States, 
indeed, cannot direct the disposition of his 
own property. 

What are we coming to in this tountry 

when the judiciary usurps the right of pri- 
vate property? 
It is noteworthy that this right was up- 
held, as it properly should have been, by the 
Pennsylvania S' Court which found 
itself reversed by the United States Court 
in upholding the will. In the State court’s 
opinion it said: 

“It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has the right to 
dispose of his own property by gift or will 


as he sees fit. This right is so much pro- 


tected that a testator’s direction will be 
enforced even though contrary to the general 
views of society.” 

Those who believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment were astonished when the Supreme 
Court, in its desegregation edict, made a 
decision based on sociology rather than on 
law. They are appalled now to see the court, 
in its Girard College ruling, nullify, in effect, 
the right of the individual to do what he 
wants with his own private property. 

The possible far-reaching effects of this 
latest Judicial decision are frightening. 

In view of this decision, does any citizen 
of the United States any longer have the 
right to dispose of his own private property 
as he sees fit? 

This time, the high court hung its decision 
on the peg that this particular trusteeship 
constituted an official agency. Next time, it 
might decide that it doesn’t need any peg 
at all—that a man’s will must be admin- 
istered according to the whim of the court. 





Minnesota Mother of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we in Min- 
hesota have been very proud of one of 
our native sons, Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
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who is presently the Commander of 
NATO Forces in Europe. 

General Norstad’s mother, Mrs. Marie 
Norstad, has been recently named 
Minnesota Mother of the Year. All five 
of Mrs. Norstad’s children are outstand- 
ing citizens. P 

The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and 
the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of 
April 21 honored Mrs. Norstad with two 
outstanding articles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
of April 21, 1957] 
Sons INcLupE NATO CHIeEF—Mrs. NORSTAD 
STATE MOTHER OF 1957 


(By Gordon Richmond) 


Mrs. Marie Norstad, of Red Wing, mother of 
five children, including Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
NATO commander, Saturday was named 
Minnesota mother of the year. 

White haired, 77-year-old Mrs. Norstad is 
the widow of Rev. Martin Norstad, a Lu- 
theran minister who served pastorates in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Red Wing, Jewell, 
Iowa, and Chicago. They met when he at- 
tended the seminary at Red Wing. 

Looking back over the years, she said 
Saturday: 

“We have enjoyed life despite its ups 
and downs. We couldn’t have been happier. 

“I can tell you no rules for bringing up 
a family. Every mother with five children 
has different problems.” 

One of her sons, with whom she is now 
staying, Rev. Frederic M. Norstad, 8501 
Thomas Street South, Bloomington, profes- 
sor of theology at Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, said: 

“One of the things I recall best of our 
family life was the calmness and relaxed 
feeling. There was little nervous tension.” 

“The other children are Victor Norstad, a 
Minneapolis printer; Mrs. Marie Ernster, 
wife of a Chicago research chemist, and Rob- 
ert Norstad, Seattle, a manufacturer's rep- 
resentative. There are 11 grandchildren. 

She said her most famous son, General 
Norstad, was a quiet and inquisitive boy. 

He and his father*made the first radio set 
in Red Wing. When Lauris got it to work, 
she recalled, he ran up to the church to tell 
his dad. The preacher and the choir were 
practicing, but Lauris’ news ended rehearsals. 

“IT never pushed the children for special 
attainments,” she said. “And we let them 
make their own choice of careers.” 

Her husband died in 1946. He was a hos- 
pital and jail chaplain here from 1907 to 
1911. 

“The considerateness of my children is 
what makes life worth living now,” she said. 

The entire family will have a reunion 
June 9 at St. Olaf College when General 
Norstad receives a doctor’s degree. 

In announcing her choice, Mrs. E. H. 
Kopplin, of Litchfield, State chairman of 
the American Mothers committee, said: 

“Mrs. Norstad was selected mother of the 
year because she has been a successful 
mother, as evidenced by the character and 
achievements of her individual children, 
and she has exemplified in her life and con- 
duct the precepts of the Golden Rule.” 
{From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 

April 21, 1957] 
NATO Cuter’s Mom Is State MOTHER oF 
YEAR 
(By Ed Magnuson) 

Mrs. Martin Norstad, a slight 77-year-old 
mother of five—including the supreme com- 
mander of NATO—has been named Minne- 
sota’s 1957 mother of the year. 
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Widow of a former Red Wing Lutheran 
pastor, Mrs. Norstad nas been living re- 
cently in the Bloomington home of a son, 
the Reverend Fredric M. Norstad, 8501 
Thomas Avenue South. 

Announcement of Mrs. Norstad’s selection 
was made by Mrs. E. H. Kopplin, Litchfield, 
State chairman of the American Mothers 
Committee. Mrs. Norstad will be considered 
for the national mother of the year award. 

A woman who talks little but laughs often, 
Mrs. Norstad says she is very proud of her 
children, who include: 

Lauris, 50, a Minneapolis-born officer who 
became an Air Force brigadier general at 35 
and now directs the 15-nation forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization from its 
Paris headquarters. 

Fredric, 45, a professor of theology at 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in St. Paul 
and former director of the Luthern Welfare 
Society of Minnesota. 

Robert, 42, a manufacturer’s representa~ 
tive for Carborundum Co. in Seattle, Wash. 

Victor, 53, a printer for Walkup Type- 
setting Co., Minneapolis, who lives at 3451 
24th Avenue South. 

Mrs. Marie Ernster, 47, wife of a research 
chemist in Chicago. 

The selecting committee said Mrs. Norstad 
was chosen because of the “character and 
achievements of her children” and her 
“courage, cheerfulness, patience, affection, 
kindness, understanding, and homemaking 
ability.” 

Her role as a minister’s wife and her fol- 
lowing of the Golden Rule also were cited. 

Mrs. Norstad grew up in Red Wing and met 
her husband when he was a student at a 
theological seminary there. 

The family then moved frequently as Mr. 
Norstad served successively as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, 
chaplain of various institutions in St. Paul, 
pastor of parishes in Jewell, Iowa, and Red 
Wing, officer synodical headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, pastor of Faith Lutheran Church 
in Chicago and rector of Lutheran Deaconess 
Hospital in Chicago. 

Since the death of her husband in 1946, 
Mrs. Norstad has lived in the homes of her 
children, getting special enjoyment out of 
her 11 grandchildren. 

Fredric describes his mother as a person 
whose interests always were centered in her 
family and in the church. 

.“She’s always been so’ calm and re- 
laxed,” he adds. “And she has a good sense 
of humor. I don’t think many families have 
laughed as much as we have.” 

Mrs. Norstad, who has white hair and still 
keeps up with current events through news- 
papers and magazines, expresses great sur- 
prise at the honor she’s been given. 

“I've just been so lucky to have such good 
children,” she says. 

“Oh, yes; they had their scraps and argu- 
ments like other children and I guess they 
thought I was pretty stern at times, but 
they never got into any real trouble.” 

She said she believes there is a middle 
ground that must be reached in bringing 
up children. Many parents today, she thinks, 
are too lenient and give their children too 
many material things. 

- She said Lauris, who is called “Lol” in the 
family, was a quiet ‘youngster she never 
would have guessed might grow up to be- 
come famous. 

“I used to have to urge him to go out and 
play,” she recalls. “He would find things 
to make and he used to like to sit and read. 
I certainly was surprised when he decided to 
go into the Air Force.” 

She did not object to his choice of a career, 
however, and she avidly reads anything pub- 
lished about him. 

She indicated she is looking forward eager- 
ly to a family reunion in June—the first in 
11 years—when the general will come to 
Minnesota to accept an honorary doctor’s 
degree from St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
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New Hospital Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY - 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “New Hospital Aid Possible,” 
which appeared in the April 24 issue of 
the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal. 

The editors of the Journal support my 
bill S. 380, which would facilitate hos- 
pital construction in Indian areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

New Hosprrat Arp PossIBLe 


In a matter of weeks first earth will be 
turned for the construction of an addition 
to the Mercy Hospital. 

It will represent the next major improve- 
ment for Devils Lake, which is completing 
the construction of 3 public schools and 1 
parochial school and a new J. C. Penney 
Building. 

While Devils Lake makes plans for increas- 
img its hospital facilities, it could well ob- 
tain further assistance in financing the 
addition under bills submitted in Congress 
by the Montana delegation.— 

They provide grants to assist in the con- 
struction of community hospitals to serve 
both Indians and non-Indians. 

Inasmuch as the local hospital has been 
used by both races since the closing of the 
one at Fort Totten, it would seem to qualify 
for assistamce under the proposal, which 
would authorize the Federal Government to 
chip in to help build community facilities, 
instead of continuing to build Indian hos- 
pitals. 

Because the Indians have no hospital at 
Fort Totten and they are too far away from 
Becourt, headquarters for the agency, most 
of them logically come to Devils Lake for care 
and treatment. 

Mercy Hospital apparently qualifies for as- 
sistance under the Hill-Burton aid to aid 
in the construction of hospital facilities. 
Under the proposed bill, it could qualify for 
an additional grant based upon the percent- 
age of use of the hospital by Indians. 

Closing of the Fort Totten hospital has 
had its effect on the overcrowding at Mercy. 
Indian people, with their lower standards of 
living, are more susceptible to illness and they 
contibute more than their share of patients, 
when compared to their numbers. 

Hospital services, therefore, are more im- 
portant for them, relatively, than for the 
non-Indian population. With the difficulty 
of staffing an Indian hospital, it is perhaps 
as economical for the Public Health Service 
now responsible for providing medical facili- 
ties for Indians, to cooperate with existing 
hospital facilities in the community. 

At one time the Indians favored retention 
of their own hospital, but since it has been 
closed, the Public Health Service apparently 
has no intention of reopening it. 

It is only fair, as proposed by the Federal 
measure, that the Government contribute to 
the construction of facilities. As wards of 
the Government, Indians are entitled to med- 
ical care and they are treated under a Federal 
arrangement. 

Some health officials see the bill as a real 
step forward not only for improvement of 
health and hospital services for the Indian 
but also for their integration into the life of 
the community. 
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Such a provision would bear watching by 
local hospital officials. They might still be 
able to get help with the financing of their 
addition, which costs a lot of money, hos- 
pitals being among the most expensive type 
of facility to build. 


Statement by Adm. Frederick J. Bell, 
United States Navy Retired, Before 
Subcommittee on Labor of Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the REcorp a state- 
ment delivered by Adm. Frederick J. 


.Bell, United States Navy, retired, execu- 


tive vice president of the National Auto- 

mobile Dealers Association, before the 

Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

on February 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. Bett, Rear Ap- 
MIRAL, Untrep STaTEs Navy, RETIRED, Execu- 
TIvE VICE PRESIDENT, NaTIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Fesruary 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, the National Automobile 


Dealers Association consists of approximately 
30,000 members out of the some 39,000 new 
car and truck dealers in the United States. 
Our members are engaged in selling goods 
and services in their respective communi- 
ties to local consumers. Our. membership 
extends into every State and every con- 
gressional district in the United States. 

It is our view that wages should be 
earned—not legislated. 

Our members, the backbone of America's 
small business free enterprisers, are appre- 
hensive that the expression “free, competi- 
tive enterprise’ may well be destroyed of 
all meaning, and be replaced by a Govern- 
ment-controlled form of enterprise that is 
neither free nor competitive. 

I’m not here to plead the inability or the 
lack of desire of an automobile dealer to 
pay a living wage to all of his employees— 
a wage that is directly in line with condi- 
tions within the local market in which he 
operates. Obviously, the words that the 
gentlemen of the trade unions so frequently 
use—sweat .shop conditions, substandard 
wages, and so on—do not apply to the fran- 
chised automobile dealers of America who, 
as I said earlier, represent in every com- 
munity across the country the very essence 
of a small business free enterpriser. 

You will find in him the man who heads 
up your local community chest and charity 
drives. You will find in him a good church- 
man and a sound, solid, civic leader. 

His average capital investment is $100,000 
and he gives employment on the average to 
16 people. 

I might add that on the basis of figures 
just completed, the members of NADA dur- 
ing 1056, the men who sold the vast majority 
of the @ million new passenger cars that 
were bought in America during the year, 
had a profit for the entire year of eight- 
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tenths of 1 percent (on sales) before taxes 
I’m not here to ery poor mouth or to pleag 
inability. I do wont to point out, however 
that the profit picture of the retail automo. 
bile industry as a whole might wel! create 
concern on the part of any economist or 
businessman or government leader, becayse 
of the extent of the impact of the automobile 
industry on the national economy. 

This typical, average, small-business; man 
to whom I'm referring—civic leader and sta. 
wart citizen—is a very rugged individualist 
jealous of the rights of an individual. qe. 
termined to preserve to the fullest possipje 
extent the rights of individuals which hp 
feels are inherent in the Constitution ang 
in the Bill of Rights. He is equally deter. 
mined that he will, insofar as he is able 
fight to protect the rights of the Stat. 
where he lives and in which he carries oy 
his business. 

A further injection of the Federal Govern. 
ment into matters that are properly and his. 
torically local or State in character is abhor. 
rent to this citizen. In his mind it repre. 
sents many “isms,” but not “Americanism” 
In his mind it is directly contrary to his 
teachings and his beliefs in free markets for 
free men, the free and uncontrolled work. 
ings of the marketplace, and he wonders 
just how far the Federal Government wil) 
go in further encroaching on the rights of 
an individual, the rights of a community, the 
rights of a State, before we begin to lose al] 
semblance of the political and economic 
fabric with which America has been built. 

By no means does this indicate that he's 
the type of man who either fears change or 
who faces the future by looking constantly 
over his shoulder at the past. I know of no 
group of men in any business who perform 
in a more dynamic atmosphere of competi- 
tion than the men who sell those American 
necessities, the automobile and the truck. 

There are two grounds for our opposition 
to an extension of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act to the retail trade, The first is general 
in nature and is applicable to not only our 
retail business, but applies generally to all 
retail business. 

The second justification which will be de- 
veloped upon the conclusion of the first, 
deals solely with our own industry. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS INTO RE- 
TAILING 1S BOTH UNDESIRABLE AND UNNECES- 
SARY 


In the absence of Federal interference and 
regulation the fact remains that average 
wages in retailing have generally kept pace 
with the rise of wage rates in other sectors of 
the economy. At the same time hours of 
work have continued to decline in retailing 
as in other industries. Also, payrolls have 
more than kept pace with gross sales. 

In 1948 payrolls accounted for 10.4 percent 
of sales as compared with 10.8 percent in 
1954. It is apparent that extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to retailing under 
these circumstances is unwarranted. To do 
so would constitute further Federal en- 
croachment into an area of economic activity 
which is local in nature. If regulation and 
control is desirable or necessary, the States 
have both the authority and the responsibil- 
ity for taking the necessary action. 

Wage differentials among the various States 
are considerable. To impose one uniform 
Federal wage standard on the entire Nation 
would result in inequities in some areas and 
would serve no purpose in others. 

It is important to recognize the distinc- 
tion between the activity of manufacturers of 
merchandise and the retail merchants of 


. these products. 


This distinction between manufacturing 
and retailing is already recognized by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Whether independent or part of a chain, 
a retailer normally serves a local community 
and rarely crosses a State line. 
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as a rule, the retailer takes the final and 
te step in commerce. His is the face- 
to-face contact with the consumer. This lo- 
cal characteristic of retailing should be the 
controlling factor in the present question and 
this feature indicates that it is inap- 
propriate to extend Federal regulation to 
retailing. 
INEQUITIES WILL RESULT IF THe FAIR LABOR 
sTANDARDS ACT IS APPLIED TO RETAIL ESTAB- 


LISHMENTS 

It has not been established that an exten- 
sion of the Pair Labor Standards Act to re- 
tailing establishments will increase produc- 
tivity per employee. The reverse seems to 
be indicated. 

The practical problems involved in com- 
plying with the law would constitute an un- 
reasonable burden to those engaged in re- 
tailing. This burden would be greater than 
in many other industries because of the com- 
plex wage structure that prevails in retail 
trade where bonuses, commissions, and other 

forms of compensation prevail. To 
determine regular hourly rate of pay 
would require each establishment covered 
py the law to employ the services of an ex- 
in this field. Limitation of operations 

to a 40-hour week, coupled with an increased 
pay burden for time in addition to the 40- 
hour week, are unrealistic when applied to 
a business dependent upon the good will and 
convenience of the general public for its 


existence. 

Application of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as @ result of imposing an arbitrary 
standard based on annual total sales will re- 
sult in inequities and will discourage growth 
within the industry. 

70 EXTEND COVERAGE OF THE FAIR LABOR STAND- 

ARDS ACT TO RETAIL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 

WOULD BE UNREALISTIC AND RUINOUS 


Traditionally, NADA has opposed legisla- 
tion which would limit or diminish the exist- 
ing retail and service establishment exemp- 
tion and extend Federal wage and hour cov- 
erage to franchised automobile and truck 
dealers. We have taken this position be- 
cause such limitation or extension of cov- 
erage would create discriminations and 
impose inequities. 

The overwhelming majority of retail au- 
tomobile dealers aie local, small-business 
men. 

The typical franchised automobile dealer 
engages in the folowing activities: 

(a) He sells new motor vehicles, as well 
as used vehicles which are accepted in trade, 
and parts, tires, batteries, and accessories. 
Today the ratio of used vehicle sales to new 
vehicle sales is approximately 2 to 1. 

(b) He engages in repairing automobiles, 
trucks and farm tractors. 

(c) He services motor vehicles and in this 
connection some operate a gasoline filling 
station, grease and wash racks. 

Practically all of the retail dealer’s cus- 
tomers are ultimate consumers in his com- 
munity. These customers are both private, 
public and business users of motor vehicles. 

The principal work force of an automobile 
dealer is composed generally of salesmen, 
repair mechanics, servicemen and clerical 
workers. 

The typical retail automobile dealer does 
hot come under the present law by virtue 
of the retail and service establishment ex- 
emption. A suggested legislative proposal, 
however, would extend the coverage to deal- 
ers with a gross annual business in excess 
of $500,000, or to persons employed in firms 
with fire or more establishments. Also, those 
dealers who did over 25 percent of their busi- 
ness with business users would not be ex- 
empt regardless of the total volume of busi- 
ness done. Such extension of coverage would 
have effects. These proposals 
would place some dealers under the wage 
and hour standards of the law and exempt 
others, untwithstanding the fact that exempt 
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and non-exempt dealers may be located in 
the same community, be in keen competi- 
tion with each other, use the same typ® of 
labor, and employ pay practices which are 
similar if not identical. 

If the $500,000 standard is applied to auto- 
mobile dealers, 61.7 percent of the dealers 
of the country would be subject to the mini- 
mum wage and overtime requirements of the 
law. Most of these are dealers who sell the 
more popular lines of automobiles because 
they have the largest dollar volume of busi- 
ness. This would mean that mechanics, 
servicemen and other employees of such 
dealers would come under the coverage of 
the law, while the same classification of 
employees of dealers in other lines of cars, 
who have-a lower volume of business, would 
not come under the law’s coverage. Hourly 
earnings and pay rates of automobile me- 
chanics, servicemen, etc., are substantially 
the same in any given particular locality, 
irrespective of the size of the dealer’s estab- 
lishment where the mechanics or servicemen 
may work. Hence, the unfairness of a 
$500,000 classification as applied to automo- 
bile dealers is immediately apparent. 

Moreover, in operating rapair shops and 
service stations, automobile dealers are also 
in direct competition with independent 
garages and filling stations which do not 
sell motor vehicles, and most of whom would 
be exempt. Because the dealer is selling a 
high unit cost product he may be made 
subject to the act notwithstanding that he 
has only a few employees and a small place 
of business. On the other hand, other retail 
and service establishments having larger 
places of business and more employees would 
be exempt because they sell low unit cost 
products. 

The Small Business Administration takes 
cognizance of the fact that automobile deal- 
ers sell a high price per unit item and there- 
fore cannot be classified in the same category 
with retailers in general. With respect to 
automobile dealers who qualify for loans 
from this Adminstration, a test of $2 million 
total gross annual sales is used .n determin- 
ing whether the business is small whereas 
the test applied to other retailers generally 
is only half that amount. 

The business-use test which the proposed 
legislation injects is one that was rejected 
by Congress in 1949—and for very good rea- 
son... It certainly makes little sense to say 
that a sale of an automobile to a private 
householder is retail while the sale of a 
similar automobile to a local grocer for use 
in his business is not retail. 

Because of the nature of the services which 
the automobile dealer renders in most com- 
munities, he is required to offer such serv- 
ices to the public during 6 days of the week. 
These services are an indispensable part 
of local transportation, and the local com- 
munity is vitally dependent upon them. 

It would be virtually impossible to limit 
the work of the dealer’s employees to 40 
hours a week, as contemplated by the ob- 
jectives of the law. Most dealers’ establish- 
ments are too small to introduce a shift 
system of employment. Hence, most dealers 
would have to pay overtime penalties on a 
regular basis. ‘ 

It is significant to note that while dis- 
charging this responsibility of serving the 
needs and desires of the owners of 60 miliion 
automobiles and trucks, the average weekly 
hours of employment in 1956 by automobile 
dealers was 43.8 hours and the average hourly 
earning was $1.81 per hour. This is the 
highest average hourly rate paid in all of 
the retail trades, except fn eating and drink- 
ing establishments, where tips play a major 
factor. This is almost a 6-percent reduc- 
tion in the average weekly hours worked 
since 1945. For the same period the aver- 
age hourly wage rate rose 88 percent. This 
has been done voluntarily by automobile 
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dealers without the compulsion of either 
Federal or State laws. 

The foregoing is true, whether the in- 
dividual dealer does an annual volume of 
business of over or under $500,000. The 
$500,000 limitation, therefore, is irrelevant 
to the question of whether the automobile 
dealer should be exempt from the law. 

Furthermore, the application of thre over- 
time provisions to employees of the auto- 
mobile dealer would be extremely burden- 
some because of the difficulty of computing 
overtime pay for the automobile mechanic 
who, in many communities, receives a guar- 
anteed minimum rate, plus a piece rate, plus 
incentive bonuses. This. difficulty was 
clearly demonstrated in our industry dur- 
ing the period prior to the 1949 amend- 
ments, when many dealers were regarded by 
the Department of Labor as covered by the 
law. During this period, many dealers made 
an attempt to comply with the law, but 
found that their attorneys and accountants 
were unable to advise them definitely as 
to how overtime should be computed. 

Penalties for violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are very severe, since they 
provide for retroactive double liability plus 
attorney’s fees and criminal punishment. 
An employer who is to be made subject 
to the act should be apprised of the fact 
in clear and unambiguous terms. To im- 
pose upon him the impossible task of de- 
termining whether his business is one af- 
fecting commerce is to fail to inform him 
of his responsibilities and punish him for 
violations of which he is unaware. 

As heretofore pointed out the retail auto- 
mobile dealer is a local businessman and we 
oppose the extension of the act to him be- 
cause of the local character of the business 
he operates. The law as originally written 
was intended to exempt him. As President 
Roosevelt stated in proposing minimum- 
wage legislation to Congress in 1937: “There 
are many purely local pursuits and services 
which no Federal legislation can effectively 
cover.” 

Then Senator Black (now Mr. Justice 
Black), the sponsor of the legislation in the 
Senate, expressed the same view when he 
said: “Businesses of a purely local type 
which serve a particular local community, 
and which do not send their products into 
the streams of interstate commerce, can be 
better regulated by the laws of communities 
and of the States in which the business 
units operate.” 

The franchised automobile and _ truck 
dealers’ establishments are typical of the 
local businesses referred to in these quota- 
tions. The dealer is required to adjust him- 
self to the demands of his community, 
whether it be agricultural; mining, or indus- 
trial, and regardless of its size. In selling 
and servicing cars he is furnishing essential 
transportation services in his local commu- 
nity. 

Conditions vary greatly from community 
to community, and local working conditions 
cannot be made uniform by a single na- 
tional standard. Therefore, the impact of 
the proposal to extend the law to retail auto- 
mobile dealers would vary greatly between 
different communities. 


THERE IS NO NEED TO EXTEND COVERAGE TO 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Within the retail trades automobile dealers 
paid the highest average wages of all of the 
major 11 groups in which the Bureau of the 
Census divides retail trade. They also paid 
higher average wages in establishments with 
annual sales below $100,000 than the com- 
parable wages that were paid in the largest 
units selling general merchandise. The most 
current data in this area is for the year 1954. 

The highest wages in retailing were paid 
by the automotive group. Average weekly 
wages in this group were 25 percent higher 
than for all retailing, when eating or drink- 
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ing places are excluded, and 50 percent 
higher than in general merchandise, the 
group of retail establishments with the low- 
est wages. 

Even with the position of automobile deal- 
ers within the retailing industry being as 
high as it is, there is nonetheless a variance 
in average weekly wages paid of $41.39 in 
one State to $89.37 in another. 

I'm informed by our researchers that 
within 10 years 90 percent of the job open- 
ings for young people will be in the field of 
sales and service rather than in production 
and manufacturing. 

Recognizing that many, many thousands 
of these young men and women will seek and 
receive employment by the small-business 
men who comprise our membership, NADA 
is expanding as rapidly as possible its serv- 
ices in the field of good business manage- 
ment and good human relations. It is our 
belief that it is the duty of business, small 
as well as large, to accept the obligation and 
the responsibility for creating ever better 
job opportunities. I repeat, we think that 
is our job; not the job of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In summary, the small-business men 
whom I have the honor of representing, men 
who are engaged in a very vigorous form of 
intracity and intrastate commerce, oppose 
any further extension of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the matters that are and must 
remain local and State affairs. Dedicated 
in the future to improving the economic 
climate of all America, to which they have 
made so vital a contribution in the past; 
willing to take their chances of success or 
failure in a rugged, competitive business; 
violently opposed to special privileges for 
any person or any group, they will continue 
to reject as un-American, undemocratic, un- 
wise, and unsound, any action by their Gov- 
ernment that would deprive the States of 
their historic rights or that would place the 
individual, regardless of where he might live 
or the type of work that he might perform, 
in the position of operating under govern- 
mental controls, Federal strangle holds that 
might well become increasingly oppressive. 

CONCLUSION 

The extension of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to embrace the retailing industry will 
not necessarily increase productivity nor will 
it provide the ability of the retail industry 
to pay higher wages. High wages which are 
the result of increased productivity produce 
a better standard of living. Both high wages 
and a better standard of living rest upon the 
freedo mof American industry to grow and 
expand in a climate unrestrained and unim- 
peded by restrictions and regulations. 

For the foregoing reasons, the National 
Automobile Dealers Association vigorously 
oppose the enactment of any proposal which 
would extend the coverage of the present law 
and respectfully urges that the retail and 
service establishment exemption in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be preserved in its 
present form. 


Testimony of Judge Emile Lemelin Before 
Congressional Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the May 6 issue of the 
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Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader news- 
paper entitled “New Hampshire Jurist 
Flays Reds.” The article reviews testi- 
mony given to a congressional committee 
by Judge Emile Lemelin, of Manchester, 
N. H., who is the presiding justice over 
the Hillsborough County Probate Court. 

Judge Lemelin is a highly respected 
citizen of my State, and he is a keen 
student of national and international 
affairs. I commend him for his straight- 
forward opinion on our international re- 
lations, especially as to our handling of 
Russia and her satellites. I recommend 
this article to my colleagues and I believe 
his opinion is worthy of national atten- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New HAMPSHIRE JuRIST Fitays Reps 


When a Queen City probate judge stepped 
up at Laconia a short while ago to talk toa 
congressional subcommittee, the Washington 
visitors were in for a surprise. 

Where the liberal view had been aired, 
here was a vigorous, outspoken opponent of 
softness toward communism or Communists. 
The speaker, Judge Emile Lemelin, was flatly 
against any American-aid money whatever to 
any nation under Communist rule, such as 
Yugoslavia. His was a realistic appraisal of 
how to fight the Red menace. 

Because what he had to say was of great 
importance, we are presenting extended ex- 
tracts from his address: 

“I think we shall agree that the proper 
role of the United States in the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations 
should, liké our American foreign policy, be 
dictated by enlightened self-interest; and 
I also believe it to be generally understood 
that the success or failure of the role we play 
in the United Nations should, like the suc- 
cess or failure of our foreign policy, be 
judged by its results. 

“Applying that test, I am forced to the 
conclusion that we have consistently failed 
in our many and repeated attempts to attain 
our main objective, which, to my mind, is, or 
should be, to prevent the further spread of 
communism throughout the world. Were I 
forced to venture a guess as to the major 
underlying cause of our failures in this re- 
spect, I would give it as my considered opin- 
ion that such cause is to be found in the 
inability or blind refusal on the part of too 
many of our leading statesmen to recognize 
communism for what it really is and Com- 
munists for what they really are. 

_ “For more than a decade, we have been 
engaged in a cold war with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites at a current cost to the 
American taxpayers of some forty-odd bil- 
lion dollars a year. We are justified in doing 
this because we must at all cost remain 
strong if the Communist threat is to be 
averted. I firmly believe that if we are still 
free men today, we owe it to our defense 
program. In this respect I feel that we have 
been successful. This policy of military 
strength must be continued as long as the 
threat remains. 

“Where we have failed, however, is in our 
attempt to reduce or minimize, if not ac- 
tually eliminate, the Communist threat 
itself. 

“During the past decade or so, commu- 
nism has taken over China, a part of Korea, 
half of Indochina, thus imposing its despotic 
rule on 40 percent of the population of the 
world so that Communist ledders everywhere 
are now gleefully boasting that they are well 
on their way toward attaining their main 
objective, which is to conquer the world. 

“If we don’t react at once and effectively 
to this dangerous situation, our western 
civilization stands a fair chance of being 
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totally destroyed within the next decac, ot 
at least, within the next generation 7 

“In the face of this threat, the nee at 
the hour is a strong, resourcefu!, effecting 
and, especially, uncompromising leadership 

“Recent United Nations history shows that 
the Soviet Government has repeatedly Used 
and abused_its veto power. Our first ¢ 
should th ore be to seek an amendment 
to the United Nations Charter which wou, 
modify and curtail such veto power. 

History also tells us that the Soviet gy, 
ernment and the satellite countries have 
abused our hospitality by using the Uniteg 
Nations headquarters in New York City % 
a springboard from which they could pra, 
tice intimidation, sabotage, and espionage 
throughout .our beloved country. 7, 
should immediately be formally notifieg that 
unless they abandon such tactics, the Amer. 
ican people will insist that the United y,, 
tions headquarters be removed from oy 
shores, preferably to some isolated island, 
if they should ignore our warnings, 
then we should not hesitate to act accorg. 
ingly. 

“Recent history further shows that treat, 
ies, conventions and agreements entered 
into by the Soviets or their satellites are ap. 
solutely worthless, and that Communisy 
consistently honor them more in the breacy 
than in the compliance. For that reason, 
we should stop chasing rainbows in the fal 
hope that somehow, sometime, somewhere, 
we may reach an agreement with then 
whereby communism and Western civiliz. 
tion may coexist in a peaceful and prosperous 
world. Such dreams are futile because the 
essential aim of communism is world con. 
quest by force and violence, if necessary. 

“Duplicity, conspiracy, treachery, intimida. 
tion, murder and mass murders are their 
favorite weapons. Having no conscience, 
denying the very existence of God, they have 
neither moral standard nor sense of honor 
and decency. 

“Under those circumstances, international 
agreements and treaties should be made en- 
forceable by international law. To allow na 
tions to disregard their treaty obligations 
with impunity and immunity can only re. 
sult in disrespect for, and the genera! break- 
down of all international law. 

“Finally, we should at all times make 4 
distinction between Communist govern. 
ments and the peoples over whom they rule. 
We should encourage in every possible way 
all iiiternal movements within Communist 
enslaved countries tending to rid those 
countries of their ruthless and barbarous 
tyrants. We should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, give financial, economic or mili- 
tary aid to any Communistic government, 
nor should we under any circumstances un- 
dertake to help feed or clothe any people 
living under Communist rule. To do % 
would inevitably strengthen communism it 
self.” 


A New Approach to Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, discussed 
the Mutual Security program before the 
American Assembly at Arden House. 

In his talk he pointed out the number 
of studies that have been made of that 
program. All of them, he notes, al 
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de oy reed on two basic points. The first 
; that continuation of a mutual- 
security is in the best interests 


+ the United States and that we will 
nave to maintain such a program for a 
yng time to come. 

The second point on which all these 
indies agree is the need for greater clar- 
+y in defining the mutual-security pro- 
' am and its objectives. 

"That there is widespread confusion as 


hae MN. the nature of the program and the 
7a ,ounts involved is, I think, undeniable. 


mor example, probably all of us have 
neard from persons who apparently be- 
Th seve that the budget proposes to give 


that sway billions in economic and technical 
Mer. sistance to other nations. Actually, as 
Ne My, Dillon makes clear, most of the eco- 
ow HE omic aid proposed will be given in the 
a form of loans which might eventually 


each some $750 million a year. In ad- 
dition, something less than $500 million 
would be used to cover administrative 
, technical assistance and con- 
butions to such international activiti- 
ies as the International Children’s Fund 
iand aid te refugees. This $500 million 
ontrasts with a'total request for the 
mutual-security program of $4 billion. 
Mr. President, I believe that Senators 
who have not seen the full text of Mr. 
Dillon’s talk will be very much interested 
in it, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New APPROACH TO MouTUAL SEcuRITY 


nal (Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
i Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
al nomic Affairs, Before the American Assem- 

bly, Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., May 2, 


ns 
a 1957) 


ke During the past year our programs of mu- 
tual security have been going through a pe- 
4 tiod of critical reexamination. The com- 
Ns plexity of these programs has made them dif- 
le, ficult for the American people to understand. 
ay There has grown up in many quarters the 
st mistaken impression that the United States, 
se inan attempt to please foreign countries and 
us without adequate thought for its own best 
Ix interests, has been busy giving away some $4 
ie billion a year of our taxpayers’ money. 
it, Of course, nothing could be further from 
n= the truth, but there is no denying that this 
le is what foreign aid means to many Ameri- 
0 cans, 
te There has also grown up in some quarters 
a feeling that our economic-aid programs 
may not have been administered in the most 
effective manner possible; that there may 
have been umnecessary waste in the use of 
Government funds abroad. : 
All this has led to a widespread and thor- 
oughgoing review of our programs for mutual 
security. This is as it should be, for these 
are complex and costly programs. 
Studies have been made by a Presidential 
commission, a presidential acvisory board, 
; the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
4 special Senate committee, and by the inter- 
ested executive agencies of the Government. 
Universities, business groups, and research 
institutions have been studying and debat- 
ing the subject. This current meeting of the 
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, this effort at reappraisal has in- 
Yolved not only officials in Washington, but 
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also a great many of our most distinguished 
private citizens, of whom some of the wisest 
are in this room tonight. 

It is our hope that as a result of all this 
interest, both public and private, the way 
ean be found to redefine, clarify, and sim- 
plify the program so that all our people 
can have confidence that we are pursuing 
the right objectives in the right way. 

Are there any general guidelines that we 
can draw from all this study and thought? 
Is there any real consensus? The answer 
is certainly “Yes.” Two general conclusions 
are found in all the reports and studies; they 
are sometimes expressed with greater or 
lesser vigor but they are always present.. 

First,and most important, there is agree- 
ment that the continuation of a mutual- 
security program is in the best interests of 
the United States, and that we will have 
to maintain such a program for a long time 
to come. So long as international commu- 
nism exists in its present form, challenging 
our very existence, either by direct military 
threats or by economic penetration and sub- 
version; so long as the explosive demands 
for economic progress in the underdeveloped 
countries threaten the very existence of free 
and democratic institutions in those coun- 
tries, we must maintain some form of mu- 
tual-security program. 

The second general conclusion of all the 
studies is that there is need for greater 
clarity in defining what the mutual-security 
program actually is. Both the objectives of 
the program and the ways in which we move 
to achieve these objectives must be widely 
understood by the American people or the 
program itself will not be supported. 

What is the reason for all this confusion 
about the mutual-security program? The 
answer is simple. We have in the past 
lumped tightly together under the heading 
of “Mutual Security,” a bundle of diverse 
Programs, a package with a broad variety of 
contents. 

For example, during the last 6 years mu- 
tual security has meant 44,000 artillery 
pieces, 40,000 tanks and combat vehicles, and 
7,000 aircraft for the military forces of our 
allies. 

It has meant loans to build dams, roads, 
and harbors. 

It has also meant technical assistance, 
such as telling people how to plow, or how 
to kill mosquitoes so as’ to avoid malaria. 

All of these things, involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $4 billion, have been 
lumped together in our budget. It has been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the American 
people to know just what part of these funds 
were going for military purposes, what part 
for long-term capital development, and what 
part for technical assistance or for meeting 
unforeseeable emergencies. 

In view of the complexities of this program, 
it is easy to understand why there is public 
confusion. Our major efforts are now being 
devoted to finding a better way to present the 
program so as to clearly explain its purposes 
to the American people, while at the same 
time assigning major responsibility for the 
various parts of the program to the agencies 
which should have that responsibility. 

The general lines of this new approach were 
first announced by Secretary of State Dulles 
on April 8 in his testimony before the special 
Senate committee. The President will send 
the completed proposal to the Congress later 
this month. Tonight I would like to give you 
a brief review of our current thinking. 

First, let us look at the military portion 
of the mutual-security program. It is by far 
the largest. It includes 2 kinds of funds. 

The first is for military hardware—the 
actual guns, tanks, planes, etc., which we 
put into the hands of the Koreans, the Viet- 
namese, the Nationalist Chinese, the Turks, 
and our other military allies. 

The second kind of funds are those re- 
quired to help.those countries who maintain, 
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for our common security, military forces 
larger than they could otherwise support. 
This second form of aid is called defense sup- 
port. A good example of defense support is 
the economic assistance we provide to Korea 
to assist in maintaining the 20 divisions of 
Korean troops which are such an important 
part of our joint defense against the Chinese 
Communist threat. 

About $2 billion, or half of the present 
mutual-security appropriation, goes for mili- 
tary hardware. Just under a billion dollars 
a year is required for defense support. None 
of this billion-dollar figure goes to our NATO 
allies in Western Europe. All of it goes to 
those of our allies who are maintaining mili- 
tary forces larger than they themselves can 
support. Thus we see that approximately 
$3 billion a year, or three-quarters of our 
mutual-security program, goes for military 
purposes. . 

All of this military assistance, whatever 
it takes to equip and maintain strong forces, 
is an integral part of the defense of the free 
world and serves the purpose of deterring 
Communist attack. Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, put 
the matter plainly last year when he said: 
“The military aid program is part and parcel 
of the United States Defense Department 
program.» The expenditures abroad in sup- 
port of our alliances do not differ in pur- 
pose, scope, and objective from our own 
military expenditures. * * * The fact that 
that part of our program was not included in 
the Defense Depaftment budget is more a 
matter of procedure and administration 
than of substance.” 

What we intend to do now is to change 
the procedure. Henceforth, we wish to 
place all funds for foreign military assist- 
ance in the Defense Department budget 
where they can be recognized for what they 
really are, part of the United States military 
security program. We will recommend that 
this sum of approximately three billion dol- 
lars be taken out of the Mutual Security 
appropriation bill and be added to the funds 
which the Defense Department has already 
requested for the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

It is the Defense Department that must 
make the military decision as to how many 
divisions equipped with American arms are 
needed to defend the Republic of Korea and 
other places where we and our Allies are 
facing Communist troops. It seems only 
plain common sense for the Defense Depart- 
ment to justify to the Congress, and so to 
the American people, the cost of equipping 
and maintaining these divisions. 

On the other hand, the Defense Depart- 
ment is not organized to do the actual day- 
to-day administering of the defense support 
funds required to maintain these allied 
troops. Although their purpose is purely 
military, these funds are a form of economic 
assistance. This assistance can best be ad- 
ministered in the field by the same organiza- 
tion which handles other forms of economic 
assistance. Therefore, it is proposed that 
the administration of these defense support 
funds be carried out in the field by the ICA, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, which presently administers all United 
States economic assistance abroad. 

Now let us turn to the purély economic 
side of the mutual-security program which 
goes primarily to help the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. One may ask why 
should we, the United States, be concerned 
with their economic progress. 

All of the studies which have been made 
during the past year agree that it is vitally 
important for the United States to cooper- 
ate and assist in the economic development 
of these countries, whether or not they are 
allied to us militarily. 

It is not hard to see why this fs in the na- 
tional interest of the United States when one 
considers the revolutionary changes that are 
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taking place in Asia and Africa today. There 
are 700 million people in the 19 new nations 
which have come into being since the end of 
World War II, ranging in population from 
India, with nearly 400 million, to Libya, with 
slightly more than 1 million. Most of these 
people, and millions of others in older coun- 
tries, exist under primitive and backward 
economic conditions, but modern communi- 
cations have brought them the knowledge 
that other people on their planet live in far 
greater comfort and happiness. So these 
peoples are pressing their governments to 
bring them economic improvement and to do 
it rapidly. 

If these underdeveloped countries find 
themselves unable to move toward fulfillment 
of their economic aspirations under free and 
democratic conditions, there is real danger of 
their falling into some form of totalitarian- 
ism under which the people would be forcibly 
deprived of goods and freedom in an effort to 
achieve the goals of the State. This is the 
solution offered throughout the underdevel- 
oped regions by the Communists. They say 
that their system, and only their system, can 
bring about the rapid economic improvement 
so much desired. And they are accompanying 
this propaganda attack by an active campaign 
of economic penetration and subversion 
which poses a continuing threat to the sta- 
bility and peace of these vast and highly pop- 
ulated regions of the world. 

It seems clear that the national interest of 
the United States would be best protected in 
a world in which free institutions predomi- 
nate, and in which popular aspirations for 
material improvement and social change can 
be met by free and democratic governments 
without recourse to forceful means. 

Therefore it is in our interest to do what 
we can to help the underdeveloped peoples 
along, and so to make it easier for them to 
resist the Communist drive. At the same 
time their advance will help them to partici- 
pate increasingly in world trade to the benefit 
of all, including the United States. However, 
our main motive in extending this sort of 
assistance is, I think, to further our own en- 
lightened self-interest by helping to main- 
tain a peacefully advancing world in which 
free and democratic institutions can flourish. 

We believe that the best development 
comes through private capital, domestic and 
foreign. But within the regions we are talk- 
ing about there is simply not enough private 
capital available to do the basic things that 
must be done. Technical skills are also 
lacking. 

Our part is to supplement this dearth of 
capital and knowhow. Our effort is bound 
to be small compared to those of the coun- 
tries themselves, but we can help to stimu- 
late the growth process until such time as 
private capital and the increasing resources 
of the people can take over. This, however, 
can only be a long-haul proposition. Good 
business demands that we adopt the meth- 
ods most suitable for long-term operations: 

Therefore, the Administration intends to 
propose the establishment within the ICA of 
an economic development fund which would 
be an agency of the United States similar to 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Instead of the present method of setting 
dollar figures for assistance to each country 
every year in advance, instead of creating 
projects in Washington for construction all 
over the world, we would expect foreign gov- 
ernments to develop sound projects them- 
selves, and to apply for loans to cover the 
costs of these projects. We would have the 
time carefully to consider arid examine the 
plans for each project because we would no 
longer be operating on only a year-to-year 
basis. After thorough study, we would decide 
each case on its merits, 

Loans would be granted only in cases 
where there was assurance that the project 
would be carried out competently and where 
there was reasonable promise that it would 
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contribute directly or indirectly toward the 
growth of-the productive capacity of the re- 
cipient country. 

The economic development fund would not 
compete with the World Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank, or with private sources of capi- 
tal. Indeed, we contemplate that it would 
make no loans until assurance had been re- 
ceived that the projects could not obtain 
financing either from other public institu- 
tions or from private sources. 

The economic’ development fund would 
differ from the World Bank in that projects 
would not necessarily have to develop the 
foreign exchange required for prompt repay- 
ment in dollars. It is probable that many of 
the loans from the development fund would 
be repayable largely in the currency of the 
borrowing country. For example, a loan to 
India might be repaid in rupees. 

But this repayment in local currericy would 
not rule out possible eventual repayment 
in dollars. For instance, suppose the fund 
makes a loan to an underdeveloped country 
repayable in local currency over a period 
of, say, 15 or 20 years. After the loan has 
been repaid this money might well be loaned 
again to the same Government, but we could 
reasonably hope that the economic situa- 
tion of that country would have so im- 
proved that it would be possible for this 
second loan to be repaid at least partly 
in dollars. 
such foreign currency loans could eventually 
be repaid in dollars. 

The vital feature of the economic develop- 
ment fund, differentiating it from the pres- 
ent method of operation, is that it would 
have continuing and fiexible authority to 
operate on a worldwide basis in the same 
way the Export-Import Bank now does. It 
would not have to be authorized all over 
again each year. Thus, it could plan ahead 
in the same way that a businessman, a 
banker, a university president, or a farmer 
can plan ahead. This should result in far 
more efficient and effective use of United 
States funds. 

The Export-Import Bank can only make 
loans for the specific purpose of promoting 
United States exports. Its loans must be 
repayable in dollars. The new fund would 
complement the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank, and of the World Bank. It 
would be empowered to make subordinated 
loans to support projects favored by these 
two institutions. 

As Secretary Dulles has said, it is our view 
that loans by the new fund may eventually 
amount to some $750 million a year. Dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, however, as the fund 
gets into operation they could be expected 
to be considerably smaller. 

Aside from these funds for military pur- 
poses and for economic development, there 
remains something less than $500 million 
dollars out of the $4 billion mutual security 
program total. These funds would be used 
to cover administrative expenses, the costs 
of the technical assistance program, and our 
contributions to international activities such 
as the international children’s fund and aid 
to refugees. They would also cover such 
emergency grants as might be found neces- 
sary and a strictly limited amount of capi- 
tal assistance for those countries needing 


help and unable to contract further loans 


of any sort. 

The important point in all this is that 
the American people should know that what 
we are proposing to use, both for technical 
assistance and in all other cases where grants 
will still be necessary, comes to something 
less than $500 million a year, a small per- 
centage of the overall amounts involved in 
our national budget. 

By this new program, the basic outlines 
of which I have just described, we hope to 
accomplish three things. 

First, by centering budgetary responsibil- 
ity for the military portion of the program 


In this way the great bulk of ° 
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in the Defense Department where it belo, 

we will ensure that our military program, 
are as economical as possible consistent wi:, 
the national security. ; 

Secondly, by putting our economic develop. 
ment largely on a loan basis, administereg 
in a business-like manner over the lon: 
term, we will provide more effective ang “a 
nomical use of these funds 50 that the 
American people can be satisfied that the 
are not being wasted. y 

Third, and most important, we wi!! clearly 
show to all our people just what their money 
is being spent for and why. 

By such methods as these—and in my be- 
lief only by such methods—can we hope to 
continue, at maximum usefulness, a reason. 
able program of mutual security. In Closing 
I would like to leave one final reminder. 
This program is a vital ingredient of ty. 
platform of security from which true Peace 
will someday come. 


Death of Senator McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the broad- 
cast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on May 2, 1957, 
regarding the death of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FuLTon Lewis, Jr., BROADCAST, May 2, 1957 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Fulton Lewis, Jr., speaking from the Mu- 
tual studios in Washington, D. C. I'l! have 
the news for you in just a moment. 

The controversial Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, no longer is controversial! tonight. 

The Senator died at 6:02 p. m. at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, after 4 days of hospitaliza- 
tion for acute hepatitis. He entered the 
hospital on Sunday, and had failed to show 
any improvement since he went there. He 
began running a temperature elevation again 
today, and at 5 p. m. the hospital issued a 
bulletin which stated that the Senator had 
failed to show any improvement during the 
day, and the temperature elevation had in- 
creased. The bulletin added that Senator 
McCarthy “still is considered to be seriously 
iu.” 

The disease which struck him down did s0 
suddenness. As of recent 
weeks in the teamsters’ investigation, he 
seemed subdued, but otherwise, pretty much 
himself. He has not been looking weil, but 
that is largely because of the fact that 4 
year ago, he decided he was carrying 00 
much weight, and went on a diet which re- 
sulted in a cut down of about 30 wo 4# 
pounds. 

He has done little socializing for some 
time, because of the baby girl, Tierney, whom 
he and Mrs. McCarthy adopted, and who was 
the apple of his eye. -If the world could 
have seen the supposedly sinister Joseph 
McCarthy carrying that baby around in his 
arms, or dancing capers to make her smile, 
they would have understood an entirely dil- 
fererit person than the one who has been 
painted to the American people by his po 
litical and ideological enemies. 

Probably no man in my memory in public 
life has ever had such a divided public 4 
this one. Half the world hated him; the 
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worshi him, He was a dedicated 
oe ta a to slay, and that dragon 
mam ymmunism. It was against the teach- 
vas nis church, and against his tenets of 
ines ‘canism, and he loved both of them, 
almost fanatically. 

and therein lay his destruction, as all who 
have dared take up the public cudgels 
against communism have met their downfall. 
They are instantly marked for destruction, 
and the destruction is inevitable. 

The forces that combined to first oppose, 
and then destroy Joe McCarthy—and they 
succeeded today—were respectable people, 
people of position—people with pasts, who 
were afraid that unless Joe McCarthy was 

destroyed, they, themselves, sooner or later, 
would be and disgraced. 

That was the truth behind the Army-Mc- 
carthy hearings. Joe McCarthy was the 
front man, in digging into the skeletons of 
the armed services. That was his crime— 
that, and no more. 

The forces that were behind Senator 
Fianpers, of Vermont, in the charges which 
he brought and later apologized for, were 
the shadowy, sneaky figures of an outfit that 
called itself, profanely, the Committee for 
an Effective Congress. 

The backing and the inspiration was made 
up of people with fear; people who felt that 
senator Joe McCarthy would get them, un- 
less they got him. And'‘so they did. 

since the Senator no longer needs defense, 
I wish to say, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
have never seen such a shocking exhibition 
of distorted reporting and reporturial un- 
truth, as I witnessed throughout the coverage 
of the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

It was @ journalistic lynching party, 
spurred on by powerful and frightened 
groups, who were in for the kill—the objec- 
tive was to discredit a man whom they feared 
as much as death itself. 

The pressure which they generated was 
such that any reporter who dared try to tell 
the truth as to what was going on, as I did, 
was boycotted through sponsors, harassed by 
defamation, held up to scorn and ridicule, 
and all but crucified himself. 

And the same was true of the Members of 
the Congress, particularly the Members of 
the United States Senate, who were stam- 
peded into passing judgment on him. 

That was the beginning of the long, slow 
death of Joe McCarthy, which finally was 
consummated in the loneliness of a hospital 
room at 6:02 p. m. tonight. 

That, he took to heart, and he had reason 
to, because most of those who voted for the 
censure of Senator McCarthy did so, with the 
guilty knowledge that they were playing the 
role of a Pontius Pilate. They were afraid 
of the public clamor; afraid of the colum- 
nists who had their own reasons for joining 
in the lynch mob; afraid of the power of 
influential, supposedly respectable individ- 
uals, some of whom were in the mob for their 
own self-protection, others of whom merely 
prated and parroted the cliches that they 
heard from their golfing companions. 

Never, in 35 years of reporting, have I seen 
such an organized lynching as was given to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, and I 
have no hesitancy in sitting here at this 
microphone and saying so, forever and for- 
ever. 

Senator McCarthy was a much softer per- 
sonality than anyone was ever willing to 
allow. I knew him. I saw many of those 
manifestations, ° 

I asked him once whether his mother— 
Who could barely speak understandable 
English—had lived to see him elected to the 
Senate. He said no, and he was glad, because 
she wouldn’t have understood it. The height 
of her pride in her son came when he was 
tlected Justice of the Peace. That, he said, 
she could comprehend. That was within the 
Scope of her world. The idea of being a 
Senator would frighten her. It was too big. 
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Jeannie Kerr, the secretary who was con- 
verted to his Catholicism from a Presby- 
terian, in order to marry him, was at his bed- 
side as he passed away. What happens to 
the adopted baby girl, Tierney, nobody 
knows, because I believe the adoption is 
subject to a 1-year probation period which 
has not run, and what happens to Jeannie 
is a question, too, because there are no pen- 
sions for Senator’s widows. 

Perhaps some memorial trust fund will be 
set up, by those who believed in the fighting 
Senator who dared tackle the impossible, 
and paid for it with his life. There eer- 
tainly should be, and every member of the 
United States Senate who voted for the cen- 
sure of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
should contribute to that memorial fund, 
from his own pocket. 

The White House itself might well do the 
same, because its persistent snubs and re- 
buffs did their part to bring this end of 
today. They hurt. I could see them hurt. 
Joe McCarthy tried to brush them over, but 
they cut, and they were unnecessary. More 
than that, they were ill-bred. 

They have won. The forces that feared 
McCarthy have had their way. But I ven- 
ture to believe that the mark he has left be- 
hind him will last a lot longer than they. 

Senator Kart Munort, of South Dakota, has 
just said that Senator McCarthy’s death 
“takes out of the American political arena 
@ courageous fighter against communism 
and a stalwart advocate of our traditional 
American concepts.” 

News of the death reached the Capitol 
after most lawmakers had gone home. Its 
flags, however, were immediately lowered to 
half mast. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ex- 
cellent editorial from the April 25, 1957, 
issue of the Anderson (S. C.) Pree Press. 
The editorial is entitled, “The Dangers 
of Federal Aid to Education.” In addi- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, following this editorial, com- 
ments from several other newspapers 
across the country on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: : 

Tue DANGERS OF FepERAL Am To EpUCATION 

Strong opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been voiced by United States Sen- 
ator Strom THurRMOND of South Carolina. 
Terming the administration's proposed pro- 
gram as far more dangerous than other 
important measures now under’ considera- 
tion, THurRMOND expressed his views on the 
subject recently during a network TV panel 
discussion in which he participated on April 
14 with Senator Ciirrorap Case (Democrat, 
New Jersey), and again this week when he 
spoke before an open forum meeting in 
Oconee County. It is significant that 
THURMOND’s opinions coincide with a cross- 
section of the Nation’s newspapers. 

The Senator from South Carolina bases 
his argument against Federal aid to educa- 


. tion on several important points which we 
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present here. First, the field of education 
has not been delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Constitution. Therefore, there 
is no basis for the Government to participate 
in school operation. While there have been 
some violations of this through the Smith- 
Hughes Act and land grant colleges, only 
3 percent of the aid to education is 
presently contributed by the Government, 
40 percent is paid by the States, and 57 
percent by the school districts. 

Second, the Federal Government has no 
legal jurisdiction over the schools. Operation 
of schools is a local matter reserved for the 
States and the people. And third, Federal 
aid will inevitably lead to Federal control 
of the Nation’s school systems. 

THURMOND has pointed out that when 
Smith-Hughes went into effect the original 
program was set up for the purpose of 
training mechanics. However, it gradually 
went further into agriculture, home econo- 
mics and the like. Today it issues a book 
containing 108 pages of regulations which 
provide that plans of the State shall be 
approved by the governor. 

The Senator has predicted that when 
Federal Government goes into school con- 
struction, there will be no control on a local 
or State level. Should the Government go 
further and contribute to teachers’ salaries, 
sooner or later it will step in and prescribe 
the school curriculum. 

“This is the way in which Hitler and 
Mussolini gained control of Germany and 
Russia,” THURMOND warns. 

The Senator emphasizes the fact that the 
States are presently meeting their school re- 
sponsibility and have not asked for Govern- 
ment aid. In this connection he refers to 
Congressman GwINNn, of New York, who made 
the statement that not a single governor, a 
single legislator, or a single school board 
member has. come before the House Educa- 
tion Committee asking for aid. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the 
Nation’s classroom shortage was placed at 
340,000 3 years ago by the Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
but the shortage in 1956 was estimated by the 
Office of Education at only 159,000. This isa 
reduction of 57 percent in a matter of 3 
years’ time, showing that the States are con- 
tinuing to meet their needs and indicating 
that within 2 or 3 years the classroom short- 
age will be completely wiped out. It is 
THuRMOND’s opinion that the school-con- 
struction program would be progressing more 
rapidly at present if it were not for agitation 
for Federal aid. 

Although segregation is not mentioned in 
connection with the proposed Federal-aid 
program, Senator THURMOND believes that it 
would be a matter of only a few years before 
segregated schools would be barred from par- 
ticipating in the program. If there is no 
power of amendment attached to the bill, 
what will happen, THURMOND questions. 
Suppose someone would demand a ruling on 
segregated schools. It is logical to assume 
that under such a Government setup the 
ruling would be denied. The South would 
then be putting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into the Federal Treasury and getting 
nothing back. 

That Senator THURMOND’s views on Federal 
aid to education are widely shared is eyideht 
from editorial comments of numerous United 
States newspapers (carried elsewhere in the 
Free Press) whose editors are clear thinking 
and genuinely concerned for the welfare of 
the Nation’s school systems. We believe all 
citizens who examine this program carefully 
will see the many dangers involved. 





Wuat OTHER Papers Say 


El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post: “For instance, 
in the first year of President Eisenhower's 
proposed Federal ‘aid’ program, the budget 
included $20 million for ‘helping’ the States 
plan how to huild schools. It will include $1 
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million for ‘administration,’ which is what 
the Government will keep for doing its own 
redtape on this program. 

“Moreover, the Office of Education, which 
wili hand out this dole to the school dis- 
tricts, has raised its budget $2,230,000 for 
next year. That’s some more ‘administra- 
tion.’ 

“The home folks can build their own 
schools cheaper, faster, and better, and ex- 
actly according to their own needs. They 
know what the needs are. Uncle Sam pro- 
poses a sweeping overall program. He will 
do a slower, less effective job, and)charge the 
home folks more for it.” 

Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette: “Massachu- 
setts is consistently classified among the so- 
ealled richer States and, therefore, in a Fed- 
eral-aid program consistently pays out more 
than it receives. 

“But if Federal aid was distributed among 
the States in precise proportion with the 
contribution of each, the States would still 
lose money. Washington does not collect 
money in Massachusetts, handle it in the 
Capital, and return the amount that is col- 
lected. The mere business of bureaucratic 
administration means that some of the 
money sticks in Washington. The Federal- 
aid game is one that the States simply can- 
not win.” 

Knoxville News-Sentinel: “The people who 
best know the actual needs are the residents 
of the school districts. And however these 
schoolrooms are built the people in the school 
districts are going to pay for them in taxes. 
The cost will be high if the money makes the 
round trip to Washington. 

“For instance, in ‘the first year of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposed Federal ‘aid’ pro- 
gram, the budget includes $20 million for 
‘helping’ the States to plan how to build 
schools. And it will include $1 million for 
‘administration,’ which is what the Govern- 
ment will keep for doing its own redtape on 
this program.” 

“Moreover, the Office of Education, which 
will hand out this dole to the school dis- 
tricts, has raised its budget $2,230,000 for 
next year. That’s some more ‘administra- 
tion.’ 

“The home folks not only can build their 
own schools cheaper, faster, and better, but 
exactly according to their own needs. They 
know what the needs are. Uncle Sam pro- 
poses a sweeping, overall program. He will 
do a slower, less effective job, and charge the 
home folks more for it.” 

Omaha World-Herald:“Into this picture 
now strolls Uncle Sam, jingling in his pockets 
the $74 billion or so he takes every year from 
his taxpayers. Magnanimously he offers to 
return a couple of billion of this amount to 
the people who have paid it to him, to en- 
able them to build schoolhouses. “And,” 
adds the journal writer, “it is a tempting 
proposal even to self-reliant communities. 
Government, Federal, and State, has got us in 
such a fix that Government aid, Federal or 
State, begins to look like welcome bene- 
ficience.” 

The writer concludes: 

“But somehow it strikes us like the benef- 
icence of the croupier who having cleaned 
your pockets at the casino graciously gives 
you carfare home.” 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: “In its paper, 
Washington Report, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has come up with statisti- 
cal report that says 16 States, plus the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia, would provide about $100 
million annually to build 3,326 classrooms in 
32 other States. 

“New York State would be the biggest con- 
tributor under the administration's school- 
construction bill. Its tax share would be 
$48,122,000 and it would receive only $15,- 
765,000 in construction aid. The difference, 
$32,357,000, will build 1,709 classrooms in 
other States. 

“Chief beneficiary, according to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, would be North Carolina. 
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Its tax payment would be $4,125,000 and it 
would receive $14,615,000 in aid. The $10,- 
490,000 gain would build 350 classrooms. 

“Wyoming, too, would be a beneficiary. 
The national chamber’s figures show Wyo- 
ming’s tax share would be $469,000, and it 
would receive in school construction aid an 
amount totaling $674,000. The different of 
$205,000 would, according to the chamber’s 
figures, mean seven classrooms paid for by 
other States. 

“The first impression, of course, is to get 
the hand out for the handout. After all, 
whenever a State stands to get back more in 
taxes from the Federal Government than it 
puts in, it should probably commence a push 
for the pot of gold. 

“On the other hand though, Wyoming 
ought to be able to build twice as many 
classrooms by keeping its $469,000 tax share 
at home. It kind of looks like Wyoming 
could lose seven federally financed class- 
rooms in the end, but have more of its own. 

“And that’s one of the certain things about 
Federal aid—-somebody’s going to get it in 
the end.” 

Salisbury (Md.) Times: “Over in Cam- 
bridge this week Senator GLENN BEALL re- 
minded his audience that the Federal Gov- 
ernment never gives you anything. You pay 
for it; I pay for it. 

“‘And remember, too, it’s a long walk to 
Washington and back, and every dollar that 
makes the trip comes back to you or your 
community quite a bit slimmer.’ 

“Senator BEALL was speaking in generali- 
ties, but his remarks tie with a report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” 

Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat: “Who knows 
what about the actual needs of the Nation 
for more classrooms? 

“The President has asked Congress for $1.3 
billion in Federal aid for school construction 
over the next 4 years. The administration’s 
bill is based on a critical classroom shortage. 

¥ this is the statement of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to a 
House committee conducting hearings on the 
bill. The chamber’s position is that: 

“It is the concensus of business in this 
country that the States and their communi- 
ties are responsible for, and able to finance 
the development of the school systems re- 
quired by their citizens.’” 

Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger: “The 
chairman of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Education may not 
have been speaking for Mississippi but he 
voiced prevailing Mississippi conviction and 
opinion when he warned a House Education 
Subcommittee that Federal aid for school 
construction is ‘unwise and unnecessary,’ 
and that it ‘would lead inevitably to the 
transformation of public education from a 
State and local function education to one 
ee. directed by the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ 

Those are two basic reasons why most 
Mississippi citizens and taxpayers, most Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Mississippi, 
like most of those from other Southern 
ng oppose this Federal school-aid pro- 

This informed and earnest United States 
Chamber of Commerce official also voiced 
the conviction of most Mississippi busi- 
nessmen when he declared to the House 
Education subcommittee, “It is consensus of 
business in this country that the States and 
their communities are responsible for, and 
able to finance, the development of the 


influenced by these statements when they 
vote on the issue. 

The Arizona Republic: “The clamor for 
Federal aid for schools is based on several 
false assumptions, some of which are pointed 
out by the Freeman magazine in its March 
issue. The false assumptions and facts fol- 
low: - ‘ 
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“Assumption: “The schools are being dis 
criminated against in the allocation o; pub. 
lic funds.’ Fact: School funds have ris, 
faster than enrollments. Between 1900 a 
1955 the public school enrollment doubleg 
while school costs rose 43 times in actys, 
dollars, or 12 times in price-adjusteq dollars 

“Assumption: “The schools are receiy ing g 
smaller part of the national income than 
they used to.” Fact: In 1900 public educa, 
tion took 1.5 of the national income. j, 
1955 it took 4.6 percent. The World Survey 
of Education, made by the United Nation, 
shows that the United States spends pot, 
more money and a larger share of its national 
income on schools than any other country 

“Assumption: “The States and communities 
can’t afford to build more schools. The Fey. 
eral Government must do it.’ Fact: Th. 
Federal Government can get money onjy 
from the taxpayers. Federal aid, like foreign 
aid, is paid for by all of us. More than 149 
participants at the White House Conferencg 
on Education. last year approved a repor 
saying, ‘No State represented has a demop. 
strated financial incapacity to build the 
schools it will need during the next 5 years: 

“The administration bill to give a 13 
billion to the Nation’s schools is in trouble, 
A lot of people are taking a good look at it, 
for the first time, and they aren’t liking what 
they see. Here’s an excellent place to stop 
the big spending of the big government in 
Washington. There is no real need for Fed. 
eral aid to schools, despite such pressure 
groups as Mrs. Stough represents. Even if 
there were it would be a mistake to let 
Federal buréauracy in Washington take over 
this stronghold of community responsibility 
in the United States.” 

San Diego (Calif.), Tribune: “One of the 
most enduring fallacies is that you can get 
something for nothing. It’s as old as time, 
yet as fresh as any still unhatched scheme 
to finance something with so-called Federal 
aid.” 

“We say ‘so-called’ and put more quotes 
around ‘aid’ for some enlightening reasons, 

“The simple fact is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to begin with doesn’t have a dime 
of its own to give back to the States. The 
money it ladles out first comes from the tax- 
payers in the 48 States and the territories. 

“To borrow an apt description of this 
transaction, coined by the New Jersey Tax- 
payers’ Association, it is ‘round-trip money’ 

“And just as a taxpayer can’t take a trip 
to Washington and back for free, neither 
can his money. It is estimated that as much 
as 25 percent ‘brokerage’ is kept for the 
questionable privilege of having our money 
taken on this junket to Washington and 
back. 

“If things keep on as they have been going, 
by 1975 the Federal Government will be 
collecting 84.5 percent of all taxes; the State 
governments, 15.5 percent, and local govern- 
ments, nothing. 

“In viewing this enormous circulation of 
money between the States and Washington 
and back again. We may paraphrase a wal- 
time question: ‘Is this trip necessary?’” 


Brazil’s “Population Explosion” and Our 
Latin American Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
our concern with foreign policy in the 
case of Europe, Asia, and Africa, we 0 
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ignore the importance of our rela- 
tions with Latin America. Yet the prod- 
ucts of South American and Central 

american nations play an impressive 

role in the United States economy, and 
our neighbors to the south provide a vast 
and largely unrealized market for Ameri- 
can goods and services. We must recog- 
nize that continued support of economic 

‘development in this area benefits not 

only the people of these nations, but the 

populace of the United States as well. 

In two recent speeches before the 
commonwealth Club of California, in 
san Francisco, Charles A. Gauld, lec- 
turer and assistant editor of the unique 
monthly Hispanic American Report, pub- 
ished by Stanford University, pointed 
out the opportunities and difficulties fac- 
ing one South American country, Brazil, 
and outlined steps which the United 
states might take to further assist Latin 
America. : 

mr. Gauld is particularly well quali- 
fed to discuss this topic. He studied 

Latin American affairs at Stanford Uni- 

versity and the University of California, 

and for 4 years he served as a specialist 
in this field at the Library of Congress. 

He has traveled widely in South America, 

and his writings on this subject have 

appeared in major United States publi- 
ons. 

= President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that two addresses by Mr. Gauld— 

entitled “Will Brazil's ‘Population Ex- 
plosion’ Make the 21st Century Brazil’s— 

Or Will It Mean ‘Chinafication’?” and 

“What's Wrong With Our Latin Ameri- 

can Policies?”—be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL Brazit’s “POPULATION EXPLOSION” MAKE 
THE 2isT CENTURY BRAZIL’s—OR WILL IT 
MEAN “CHINAFICATION”’? 

(From an address by Charles Gauld, lec- 
turer, Hispanic American Studies, Stan- 
ford University, delivered before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, San Fran- 
cisco, March 11, 1957.) 

An American spending years in Latin 
America is tempted to for get how fortunate 
we have been in our geography and in being 
colonized from the most advanced parts of 


often 


Europe. 

What if the hardy Portuguese pioneers who 
colonized Brazil had colonized North Ameri- 
ca instead—and left Brazil to the tardy 
English and other northern Europeans? 

“JUDGE NOT, LEST * * *” 


It is unfair to draw to many adverse com- 
parisons—we enjoy one of the largest pieces 
of one of the world’s best climatic zones. 
It is hard for us sometimes to imagine what 
that advantage is. We inherited a continent 
of great resources of fertile soils and homo- 
genous forests. 

Guesses vary as to whether Brazil is at 
the stage of economic development the 
United States was in a century ago or 
merely 50 years past. 

Can we fairly ask whether Latin American 
social and economic problems, and certain 
effects such as corruption, are aspects of 
problems to governments everywheré? The 
big question is the percentage of the national 
income that goes down the ratholes of 
graft, waste, nepotism, and padded payrolls. 

Are Latin American problems such as cor- 
ruption, due like some of our own to in- 
sufficient parental discipline, lack of ade- 
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quate Sunday schools, and other such 
matters? 
GROWING PAINS—OR RUIN 


Is Brazil literally a young, potentially pow- 
erful giant, suffering growing pains? Or is 
it a not too healthy older civilization in a 
young country being rapidly ruined by de- 
forestation and erosion? 

Is Brazil’ becoming a kind of United States 
in Latin America or is uncontrollable over- 
population slowly dooming Brazil to become 
a kind of overpopulated weakling like India 
and China? 

Will the colorful three-way melting pot of 
tolerant and amiable Brazil crystallize in a 
new creative civilization next century? Some 
of my Brazilian friends hope that the next 
century will be theirs. 


WILL GROWTH BE DISASTER? 


A Stanford graduate now in Brazil writes 
that, despite size, this country does not have 
a large effective population. Too great a 
proportion are slum dwellers, contributing 
little. There is a real population explosion 
in Brazil. Most Brazilians are opfimistic 
about this growth, not realizing that popu- 

“lation can be a disaster, that Brazil can be- 
come another China instead of another 
United States. * * * Educational and eco- 
nomic growth is not keeping pace. 

We think we are having a tough time here 
producing enough schools and other things, 
but the same thing is happening in Brazil. 
Rio today has some 2,790,000 people; Sao 
Paulo claims 3 million. 

Brazil has superb natural resources, but 
development of them is not as fast as many 
Brazilians have hoped. 


“BEGGAR ON A GOLD MINE” 


Brazil has been likened to a beggar sitting 
on a vast diversified mine, with enormous 
resources of iron, manganese, diamonds, gold, 
emeralds, and strategic and critical mate- 
rials of all kinds that we need. We hope we 
can help develop their resources under a 
mutually advantageous basis. 

But these portents are menaced by syn- 
thetics. The quartz crystal used in World 
War II and currently in radar came largely 
from Brazil until synthetics came along. 
The Brazilian economy is perched precari- 
ously on one leg of coffee exports. 

In Brazil there are 20 “cow colleges” and 
they are not half full; yet Brazil is over- 
whelmingly arural country. It is tragic more 
is not being done to educate the people. 

In Latin America as a whole 6 million 
babies are born each year. Brazil is one- 
third of Latin America in area and popula- 
tion and in this growth. 

LACK OF EDUCATION 


The tragedy of these millions of babies is 
that only about half of them go to school, 
and they get not more-than 3 or 4 years of a 
very sketchy primary education. 

Many Brazilians say that most Americans 
greatly exaggerate the Communist menace 
in the world, but it is disturbing to the Amer- 
ican observer to see so many intellectuals, 
and others who should know better, dabbling 
in communism. The top Brazilian painter 
and the top architect are Communists, and 
cannot visit the United States. 

Americans tend to overoptimism on read- 
ing of Brazil's resources, and overpessimism 
after exasperating experiences in Brazil. 

Why are there only 10,000 Americans in 
Brazil and I estimate only 2,500 Brazilians in 
the United States? 

Brazil is the great unknown republic large- 
ly because Brazilians write few books and are 
lax in disseminating them; also the low level 
of education and of universities and libraries. 
There is a paucity of professional men. 


MORE TOURISTS, EXCHANGE FELLOWS 


Only 10,000 American tourists visit Brazil 
each year, If there were more, the gulf be- 
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tween our two countries could be more easily 
bridged. One thing that would help would 
be more exchange fellowships between the 
two countries. Stanford since its very be- 
ginning has had a great interest in Brazilian 
studies. David Starr Jordan was a pioneer in 
this. 

One of the best ways in which some are 
helping to bridge the differences is through 
education and religion. Brazil does not pro- 
duce her own clergy. Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike have mostly come from abroad. 

The Protestant church is growing faster in 
Brazil than in any other country. This has 
stimulated the old church to do better. 

Many Catholic orders in the United States 
are turning more and more to Brazil. There 
is no important church in the United States 
that is not doing something useful in that 
country. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (Carter Collins): “Aren’t Brazil's 
resources adequate to support population 
equal to China?” 

Answer: “Unfortunately most of Brazil is 
in tropical zone. Cut down a section of 
jungie and you have some of the most 
leached out, worn out soil on the globe. 
Five percent of Brazilian soil is estimated 
to be fertile, 10 to 15 percent fair. I 
don’t see how it could support a big popula- 
tion, with a high living standard.” 

Question: (E. L. C. Heims): “Is relation- 
ship between Brazil and Argentina friendly 
and cooperative?” 

Answer: “Peron’s successors have invited 
Brazil to discuss a South Atlantic pact. But 
there remains an Argentinian phobia about 
invasion and Argentina has never built roads 
to Chile and Brazil.” 

Question: “What about the World Bank 
financed steel plant?” 

Answer: “The national steel mill in Brazil, 
between Rio and Sao Paulo, is ideally situ- 
ated for water supply and distribution but 
some think it should have been closer to the 
iron mines. It is now producing a million 
tons a year and President Kubitschek hopes 
to double that in the next five years. We 
helped back the steel mill partly out of 
gratitude for President Vargas’ cooperation 
in World War II.” 

Question: “Twelve years ago, twenty-five 
thousand Brazilians were fighting in Italy 
as part of the United States Army. Has this 
military cooperation strengthened the bond 
between the two nations?” 

Answer: “Very much so. The most Ameri- 
can element in Brazil is the Air Force. Bra- 
zil is the world’s number two nation in air- 
lines. Many young men in the Brazilian Air 
Force received training at California, Stan- 
ford and U. C. L. A.” 

Question: (Stuart R. Ward): “How im- 
portant to United States in event of World 
War III?” 

Answer: “Minerals could be of immense 
value. Brazilian Navy and Air Force could 
do a great deal of patrol work. 

Question: (James B. Bullock): 
attitude to foreign capital?” 

Answer: “Brazilian Government has some 
of the most favorable laws in the world 
towards everything except oil. Oil is a gov- 


“Brazil’s 


‘erhment monopoly, but Americans are help- 


ing build the oil industry.” 

Question: (John M. Koffman): “Freedom 
of religion?” 

Answer: “Complete—all religions are tol- 
erated. In the cities people swarm to the 
swarms and to philosophical discussion, 
especially if it is called philosophy rather 
than religion.” 

Question: “Would Communists like to 
gain control of Brazil?” 

Answer: “Yes—if for no other reason than 
to embarrass United States—but for great re- 
sources too. There is a very active Commu- 
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nist party. Leaders are popular with the 
hungry and dissatisfied masses.” 

Question: (Carlos B. Lastreto): “Which 
trans-Andes railroad is reputed as the 
highest engineering feat?” 

Answer: “The highest railroad in the New 
World is 15,000 feet line from Lima to the 
American copper mines in Central Andes 
around Oroya. Brazilian railroads run 
through difficult mountains, as Percival Far- 
quhar learned to his cost when he invested 
$200 million of European capital in the effort 
to tie Brazil together by rail.” 

Wuat’s Wronc WITH Our LATIN AMERICAN 
PoLiciEs? 


(Summary of an address by Charles A. Gauld 
of Stanford University, delivered March 
28, 1957, before the international relations 
section of the Commonwealth Club of 
California in San Prancisco) 


United States policies of the good neigh- 
bor and good partner are quite good but 
could of course, like every program, be im- 
proved. One way would be to add an in- 
formed neighbor policy on both sides of the 
Tropic of Cancer along which a deep gulf 
of differences and misinformation exists. 

Both North and Latin America need to 
work harder to educate citizens to under- 
stand how many common problems we need 
to solve. Among the gravest problems little 
understood are loss of topsoil and forest 
resources through destructive use by igno- 
rant farmers. Even the well-educated, rich 
United States of America has failed to 
inform a majority of its citizens thoroughly 
about scientific farming and forestry. Edu- 
cation is an even graver need than better diet 
in Latin America. There barely half the 
children receive any schooling. Of the half 
which does, only a small minority gets be- 
yond the fourth grade. Most children quit 
after perhaps 8 years of poor, ineffectual, im- 
practical primary schooling. They become 
ignorant, unproductive, embittered adults 
often ripe for dictatorship or communism. 

Too much of our good partner policy is 
run by Madison Avenue admen not spe- 
cialists on Latin America. Too many tech- 
nical missions go to Latin America poorly 
informed on the republics. Too many offi- 
cials of our Department of State and point 
4 are so busy pushing papers and unsnarl- 
ing bureaucratic redtape they fail to read 
the unique monthly Hispanic American Re- 
port edited by Stanford Prof. Ronald Hilton, 
now in its 10th year. A dismaying number 
of Officials of major United States corpora- 
tions making big investments and profits in 
Latin America also claim to be too busy to 
be well informed. 

The Pentagon has since 1945 been pressing 
the poverty-stricken republics to waste a 
third or more of their inadequate Federal 
budgets on arms. Money is taken from un- 
derpaid, scarce teachers, nurses and public 
health and public works projects for arms 
often used against democratic movements, 
as in Colombia, Venezuela, and the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Our Export-Import and World Banks are 
right in lending sizable sums to sound proj- 
ects to improve transportation and increase 
hydroelectric and other power projects basic 

to the rapid growth of cities and industries. 
These however bring appalling problems of 
water and food supply, education, health 
and sanitation which our point 4 tech- 
nicians are working to alleviate. They may 
never be solved, merely made less worse in 
view of the population explosion. Many re- 
publics are increasing by 3 percent a year. 
Some 6,500,000 babies a year are being born in 
our neighboring nations. Latin America may 
become a kind of American India, or China. 

A. P. Giannini on a visit to south Brazil 
about 1946 found a pattern. of homesteads 
and a rising middle class permitting social, 
economic, and political democracy. He saw 
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similarly favorable climatic, sofl, and social 
conditions in few other areas in Latin Ameri- 
ca. No wonder much of Latin America is 
too unstable to attract much United States 
capital, which still faces double taxation. 
Amazing diversity from primitive aboriginal 
Andean millions in misery to a small rich 
class with sophistication and fine architec- 
ture exists. The builders of United States 
skyscrapers and of the new Arizona State 
capitol would do well to employ some of 
Brazil’s world famous architects. 

Civic clubs should urge our Senators and 
Congressmen to continue studying ways to 


tighten up practicality and efficiency in the 


spending of our $30 million annual point 4 
aid in Latin America. Congressional and 
private reports are constantly appearing. A 
congressional probe in 1956 critized these 
programs, perhaps excessively. We have 
many able, dedicated officials despite the 
stultifying effects of bureaucratic fear of 
initiative and of congressional persecu- 
tion. The report of Dr. James G. Maddox on 
technical assistance of United States reli- 
gious groups in Latin America implied what 
is well known to veteran observers like Dr. 


John B. Griffing, adviser to Nelson Rocke- 


feller’s useful, practical projects. Griffing 
says a dollar spent by dedicated mission- 
aries equals two or three dollars spent by 
point 4 and many more spent by lax Latin 
American officials. The latter are accus- 
tomed to excessive graft and political feather- 
bedding such as bankrupts State 

and other Government enterprises. 

Despite our differences in this hemisphere, 
we get along better than any similarly large 
area on earth as scholars like J. Fred Rippy, 
Hubert Herring, and William L. Schurz note 
in recent books. We of the United States of 
America should be charitable in judging 
Latin America, remembering how favored we 
are in climate, soil, resources, and our coloni- 
zation from the technically and morally ad- 
vanced lands of northwestern Europe. To- 
day only about 20 percent of Latin Americans 
enjoy 20th century standards of living and 
education. We can help them raise their 
standards and strengthen economies and 
democracies. 





Associated Press Award to William 
Zadick, of Montana, for Excellence in 
News Photography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Asso- 
ciation recently announced the winners 
of their annual national contest for ex- 
cellence in news photography. 

I am extremely pleased to learn that 
this year’s winner is William Zadick, a 
close personal friend of mine, and city 
editor of the Great Falls Tribune, Great 
Falls, Mont. Zadick’s protograph, Cow- 
poke’s Dilemma, shows a rodeo rider 
tumbling head down from a bucking 
horse at the North Montana State Fair 
in August 1956 at Great Falls. 

Zadick’s picture was selected from 100 
photographs submitted by staff photog- 
raphers of the Associated Press member 
paper. He describes his prize-winning 
shot as a lucky shot. The Tribune’s 
city editor is being somewhat modest as 





May 3 


to his skill. Readers of the Great Pals 
Tribune are well aware of Willian 
Zadick’s fine work in newspape 
photography. 

I join with Bill’s many friends jn con. 
eratulating him on this well-deserya 
recognition of his contributions to the 
field of journalism. 

I ask unanimous consent that ty», 
articles from Montana newspapers, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 

There being no objection, the artic 
were ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: 
[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune » 

May 4, 1957] 
Top News PHoro—Crry Epiror or TRIBUNE 
Wins Awarp 

New Yorx.—The Associated Press Manag. 
ing Editors Association Friday announcg 
William Zadick, city editor of the Gres 
Falls Tribune, as winner of its annual ». 
tional contest for excellence in news photog. 
raphy. 

Zadick’s photograph, Cowpoke’s Dilemma 
shows a rodeo rider tumbling head dow 
from a bucking horse at the North Montay 
State Fair in August 1956 at Great Falls. 

Selection of Zadick’s picture from mon 
than 100 photographs submitted by stag 
photographers of Associated Press member 
papers was made by a panel of 3 judges. 

The judges were George Beebe, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald; William J. Foote, 
managing editor of the Hartford (Conn) 
Courant, and Samuel Day, managing editor 
of the New York Journal-American. 

Zadick was awardetl $100 and his name was 


engraved on a permanent plaque in the lobby 
of the executive offices of the Associated 
Press. ; . 













































Zadick Friday described his prize-winning 
picture as a lucky shot. 

He said the honor of the award is equally 
the Tribune’s, 

GOVERNOR CONGRATULATES 

Hetena.—Gov. J. Hugo Aronson Friday 
sent a congratulatory letter to William Za- 
dick, city editor of the Great Falls Tribune, 
for Zadick’s national award-winning news 
photograph. 

Aronson conveyed his congratulations as 
governor and as a personal friend. He told 
Zadick, “We are all extremely proud of you. 

“Of course, we here in Montana have 
known about and recognized your talents 
for a long time but we certainly are glad 
the rest of the country now knows what a 
good job you have been doing,” Aronson 
wrote 



















[From the Montana Standard, Butte. Mont, 
of May 4, 1957] | 
FALLs Man WINs Nationa Honor 

New Yorx.—The Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors Association of the Great Falls, 
Mont., Tribune, Priday announced William 
Zadick as winner of its annual national con- 
test for excellence in news photography. 

Zadick’s photo “Cowpoke’s Dilemma” 
shows a rodeo rider tumbling head down 
from a bucking horse at the North Montana 
State Fair in August 1956. 

Selection of Zadick’s picture from more 
than 100 photos submitted by staff photog- 
raphers of Associated Press member papers 
Was made by a panel of three judges. 

The judges weré George Beebe, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald; William J. Foote, 

editor of the Hartford, Conn., Cou- 
rant; ahd Samuel Day, managing editor of 
the New York Journal-American. 

Zadick was awarded $100 and his name 
was-engraved on a permanent plaque in the 
lobby of the executive offices of the Ass0- 
ciated Press. 

HELENA, MoNT.—William Zadick. Great 
Falls, Mont., Tribune city editor, Friday 4 
scribed as a “lucky shot” his picture “Cow- 
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poke’s Dilemma,” national winner of the 
associated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion annual contest for excellence in news 


otogT a oe 

Pan taking pictures for the Great 
Falls Tribune at the 1956 North Montana 
state Fair when he got the picture of a rodeo 
rider tumbling head down from a bucking 


orse. 
P Montana Gov. J. Hugo Aronson congratu- 
jated Zadick as governor and as a “personal 
friend.” He told Zadick, “We are all ex- 
ly proud of you.” 
a Falis, Zadick also commented that 
the “honor is equally the Tribune’s.” 








Facing a Nuclear Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from The Washington Evening Star by 
the noted columnist, Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes, in which he points out that the 
administration, in its policy of reluc- 
tancy, may again lose an opportunity to 
seize the initiative in working out a plan 
with other nations for the abandonment 
of further nuclear tests. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Factnc A NUCLEAR OpPoORTUNITY—CHANCE TO 
RETRIEVE OURSELVES SEEN IN URGE FOR 
H-Boms LIMITATION 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Ever so often history seems to come full 
circle and offer humankind a chance to re- 
trieve itself. 

It has been a quick swing this time, only 
a dozen years, come August 6, since we 
dropped that atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
Three days later, August 9, will be the 12th 
anniversary of the second one on Nagasaki; 
and 5 days later, August 14, Japan surren- 
dered. 

Now comes a visitor from Japan, Prof. 
Masatoshi Matsushita, rector of a Christian 
college in Tokyo, répresenting Prime Min- 
ister Nobusuke Kishi. He asked Secretary 
of State Dulles if we won’t please abandon 
tests of nuclear, weapons. Sorry, can’t 
oblige just now, replied our Secretary. 

But the professor is used to “No.” He 
got it in England where he saw Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and Winston Churchill. He 
asked that Britain abandon tests scheduled 
for Christmas Island off China. While he 
was away, his country gc‘ all stirred up 
over Soviet Russian nuclear tests in Siberia. 
Japanese scientists, in the belief the Rus- 
sian tests are contaminating the atmosphere 
over Japan, urged housewives to boil drink- 
ing water and to wash fresh fruit as a pre- 
caution. 

The day after Professor Matsushita saw 
Secretary Dulles we saw on our television 
Screens news pictures showing crowds pa- 
trading about to protest nuclear tests. 
Strangely enough the banners they carried 
and their shouting condemned the British 
and us, but not Russia. That might sug- 
gest Communist inspiration for the demon- 
strations, 

But, unfortunately, we are vulnerable for 
such exploitation, by Russia or whomever, 
and especially where Japan is concerned. 
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We are the natural target: For it was our 
bombs that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
to start a new era of fear in the world. 
Since then the world has figuratively hud- 
dled under the awful shadow of the mush- 
room cloud. Even if another bomb never 
goes off, the tests by ourselves and Russia 
and Britain could injure the human race 
and coming generations because of the ra- 
dioactive fallout. Or so some scientists tell 
us. 

In expiation, it would seem we should be 
leading a crusade to abandon nuclear tests, 
in fact, should have been leading one a 
long time ago, as was suggested, indeed, in 
the 1956 presidential campaign by Adlai 
Stevenson. Once again he advocated stop- 
ping hydrogen-bomb tests this week after a 
visit with Professor Matsushita, who saw the 
1952-56 Democratic presidential candidate 
in Chicago on his way to San Francisco and 
back home to Japan. 

We have let Russia get the jump on us 
with proposals to stop atomic-bomb tests 
and, along fime ago, to outlaw the atomic 
bomb. Whatever her motives, and we are 
suspicious, she obviously is making headway 
in the battle for men’s minds, while we hold 
back and let her seize the initiative. 

Clearly, she is capitalizing on the current 
London conferences on disarmament. At 
least our representative, Harold Stassen, re- 
ported here to Secretary Dulles and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Augusta that he regariis 
Russia’s intentions on disarmament as seri- 
ous this time. 

Why couldn’t Secretary Dulles and the 
President have been dramatizing our posi- 
tion before the world? We have presented 
proposals to limit production of fissionable 
materials to peacetime use, starting April 1, 
next year, if an inspection system is in ef- 
fect, and are ready to make some compro- 
mises on inspection, We also have proposed 
a@ gradual reduction in nonnuclear weapons 
and in armed forces. 

A dramatic offer by the President to stop 
nuclear tests might restore to us the initia- 
tive that we seem to have lost in recent 
weeks and .months. Meanwhile, we could 
go ahead working slowly in the necessarily 
secret negotiations in London to get long- 
range agreement with Russia on -disarma- 
ment, nuclear weapons and all. 

It is too bad that the President did not 
seize the occasion of the Japanese profes- 
sor’s visit. We have assumed a standoffish 
and suspicious attitude, fettered by our fears, 
constantly cautious and noncommittal, neg- 
ative instead of positive. No longer are we 
the bold nation which the world had come 
to expect, and which our heritage beckons 
us to be. 

Even as a ragged collection of colonies 
hovering along our Atlantic coast so many 
years ago now, we were able to say the things 
in our Declaration of Independence that 
went all over the world, and inspired men 
all over the world, and then again, a few 
years later, to create a symbol for men every- 
where in our Constitution. 

Why are we so afraid to be ourselves now? 





Housewives Share Food Cost Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E, CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the May 8, 1957, Washington Post, 


A3463 


the headline of which is “Housewives 

Share Food Cost Blame.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusEwives SHARE Foop Cost BLaME—OrFrFrt- 
CIAL CITES DEMAND FOR STAMPS, PARKING 
LoTs, AND PACKAGING 
Part of the blame for the high cost of 

groceries may rest on the housewife herself, 

Department of Agriculture marketing ex- 

perts told Congress yesterday. 

Consumer demand for such things as 
grocery store parking lots, trading stamps 
and prepackaged foods has almost trans- 
formed American shopping habits since 
World War II, they reported. 

Testifying at the start of an Agriculture 
subcommittee inquiry into reasons for the 
size of the family food bill, Omer W. Herr- 
mann, Deputy Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, said: 

“Customers are more and more being 
attracted into retail stores by convenience 
and service. 

“It is under such circumstances that re- 
tailers, in particular, look for new promo- 
tional techniques to attract and keep 
customers. 

“It was in such a setting as this that the 
use of trading stamp plans began to grow 
by leaps and bounds after 1953.” 

But he also stated consumers are eating 
more and better food than before the war. 

Against these figures, however, Herrmann 
reported that the farmer’s share of the 
retail cost of food products has dropped 
from a postwar high of 53 percent in 1945 
to 40 percent in 1956. 

The farmer gets the biggest share of the 
retail cost of food on unprocessed commoOdi- 
ties like eggs, poultry and meat—from 58 to 
69 percent. 

Herrmann testified that the food market- 
ing “spread”—or the cost of marketing food 
products—has risen from $9 billion in 1940 
to $34 billion last year. Much of the in- 
crease has gone into packaging and proc- 
essing, and higher labor and transportation 
costs. 

New built-in services added to the mar- 
keting since 1940 now cost the consumer 
about $6 billion a year more, Herrmann said. 

Herrmann said corporate profits before 
taxes of food processors, distributors and 
retailers have grown substantially since 1945, 
but profits as a percentage of sales have been 
going down. 

Corporate profits before taxes in 1955 were 
about 6 percent of the total food marketing 
bill. After taxes they were about 21% 
percent. 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the farm- 
ers of Maryland have always shown a 
keen desire to tili their fields with a mini- 
mum of government regulation and in- 
terference. Therefore, it was only nat- 
ural for them to give overwhelming sup- 
port to the farm program advocated last 
year by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
and I feel sure that they will now ap- 
prove Mr. Benson’s efforts to gain still 
greater flexibility in agricultural legisla- 
tion. A fine editorial on these current 
plans of the Secretary was published in 
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the May 4, 1957, edition of the New York 
Times, and I now ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day’s REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

Ciass (FarM) LEGISLATION 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has chosen 
a& propitious moment for launching his long- 
planned drive for a reform of farm price 
controls, particularly the mandatory price 
supports applying in the case of the so-called 
“basic commodities.” 

At a time when the country is more 
economy-minded than it has been at any 
previous time in recent years, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Benson’s views on this ques- 
tion, outlined in a letter to Senator ELLENDER, 
may receive the serious public attention to 
which they are entitled. Price supports on 
these particular crops are mandatory, and in 
all cases except that of tobacco must be 
raised as supplies decline. The support 
level—that is the level at which the Govern- 
ment is prepared to take the commodity off 
the hands of the producer—may at no time 
go below 75 percent of parity, and may rise 
automatically to as high as 90 percent. 

Mr. Benson's basic position is that price 
supports are still too high and too inflexible. 
In support of this position he argues, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A program that merely seeks to achieve 
a certain price level for commodities holds 
out a false goal if there is no market, or only 
a very limited market, for such commodities 
at these artificially achieved prices. 

2. Policy objectives should seek to maxi- 
mize farm income, and this can be accom- 
plished on a permanent basis only by policies 
designed to enable the farmer to sell his prod- 
uct in the market. ' 

3. Despite the fact that the Government 
has twice been bailed out from the conse- 
quences of ill-considered high-level support 
policies by wars, the cost to the taxpayer to 
date has been $11.7 billions, 

4. Finally, though the price support pro- 
gram has, in its uneconomiec-way, helped the 
politically powerful and well-to-do 
producers of a small handful of favored crops 
(and even encouraged them to produce a good 
part of the time for sale not to the market 
but to the Government itself) the tragic fact 
is that, in the words of Mr. Benson, “it has 
made little or no contribution to the problem 
of the low-income farmers, in whose name 
farm programs are frequently defended.” 

No one, probably, will be so unrealistic as 
to assume that Congress will accept without 
a contest Mr. Benson’s proposal to make 
price controls of the basic farm commodities 
more fiexible and more discretionary. We 
hope, therefore, that the administration will 
not relax its efforts to keep before the public 
this fourth and last argument by Secretary 
Benson. We have an idea that public de- 
mand for reform will prevail if people can be 
made to understand that the system of man- 
datory price supports for a small handful-of 
commodities is strictly class legislation and 
does not affect the fortunes of the farmers 
who are most seriously in need of help. 


Pitfalls of Civil Rights Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


GF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent te have printed in 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pitfalls of Civil Rights Bills,” 
from the April 26, 1957, issue of the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PITFALLs or Civi. RIGHTs BILLs 

The apparent dangers of the civil rights 
(so-called) bills are now being admitted even 
by some Members of Congress who formerly 
appeared to be in favor of the proposed 
measures. 

Presumably it has dawned on many law- 
makers that, in effect, the bills. would in- 
fringe on the civil rights of all Americans 
in an attempt to protect alleged infringe- 
ments on the rights of one group. 

Indeed, it seems that the term “civil rights” 
is being much misused these days. 

All decent, law-abiding people believe in 
civil rights. These are rights contained in 
our constitution and they are for all people 
regardless of race, color or creed. 

We are told that the proposals now before 
Congress would permit the jailing of citizens 
without the normal judicial procedures guar- 
anteed in the Constitution. This would be 
done through contempt citations and other 
proceedings. 

Senator Ricnarp B. Russet. said recently: 
“Highhanded and drastic legislative action 
in this field must be weighed well in the 
light of its effect upon the rights of the 
States and the sum total of the liberties of 
all of the American people.” 

The measures are, of course, aimed at the 
South but, make no mistake, they would 
encroach on the rights of all States and all 


citizens. oy 

.We here in the South must continue to 
work for understanding and good relations 
between the races. If we permit violence 
and lét lawlessness go unchecked, we are 
inviting Federal interference. 

But we do not believe that conditions in 
the South or elsewhere today justify the 
measures that have been placed before the 


Congress. : 

It is our hope that the bills will receive a 
careful and thoughtful examination from all 
lawmakers. Their shortcomings should be 
clear to one and all. 


The Image of George Norris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


_ Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a column from 
the Chattanooga Times of April 15 about 
George Norris, whose dream of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority became the 
worldwide symbol of democracy in ac- 
tion. Mr. Norris, as Mr. Stokes points 
out, throughout his career fought for the 
best interests of the great mass of people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Imace or Grorce W. Norris 
' (By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—We may take it for granted 

but there do 


May 8 


For reasons which are obvious, these wr 
hardly times that would be kindly cispos 
to such a man as the late, great Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. This rugys4 
battler for what Abraham Lincoln calleg the 
common people belongs back in another 
day—in the day when his big dream, the Ty 
was acceptable and not creeping socialism. 

He is being projected into this materialistic 
era because he is on the list being considereg 
by a Senate committee named to select the 
five outstanding Senators in our history 
Their portraits will be hung in the reception, 
room just off the Senate Chamber. 

Like other prophets and dreamers, he is 
without honor among some of his own people 
in his State. He always was. They are 
represented in the Senate today in Can, 7 
Curtis, @ Republican. Curtis has asked t, 
be given advance notice of the identity o; 
the chosen five, not, he explains, for purposes 
of a veto but just so that he might not be 
caught unawares. This comes, one would 
suppose, in a category of senatorial courtesy. 

Antagonism to Senator Norris existed when 
he was here with us, for he always was 
fighting powerful forces in his advocacy of 
measures to improve the living and the secy. 
rity of our rank-and-file citizens. 

These measures included not only Tvs, 
but those to protect labor and its rights, 
such as the Norris-La Guardia Act to prevent 
injunctions by which labor unions had been 
destroyed, and his constitutional amendment 
to abolish “lameduck” sessions of Congress 
when Members who had already been de- 
feated were vulnerable prey for all sorts of 
selfish interests. 

Because of all the causes with which he 
was belligerently associated in his day, as 
a Republican and later as an Independent, 
the thought of George W. Norris is disturb- 
ing to some in the seats of power in Govern- 
ment and business today. Most especially, 
he is an offending reminder of the memorial 
he left behind in the great TVA project which 
means so much to so many people in our 
Southeast. 

He is a reminder, too, of the still bigger 
dream with which he inspired some who 
still are around—the dream of similar inte- 
grated public development of all our great 
river valleys by the Government so that our 
rivers would be harnessed for protection 
against floods, for production of low-cost 
power, for navigation, for irrigation, and 
reclamation. 

Some headway was made toward this dream 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. Now 
it is being blasted by the present adminis- 
tration. By something called the partner- 
ship policy, this administration is dealing 
out choice sites in our public domain to big 
private utilities in a manner that will dis- 
rupt basinwide development and thus will 
not reach the full potential to protect the 
public interest. 

If this is not done right now, it will be 

forever wrong. For there is no going back. 
We are seeing basinwide development shat- 
tered in the mighty Columbia in the Pacific 
Northwest, and efforts being plotted else- 
where. 
. My memory of George Norris goes way back 
to the beginning of his dream when, for 4 
decade or more, he was trying to get Con- 
gress to authorize Government operation of 
&@ leftover World War I Government dam and 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

He was thwarted by Presidents Hoover and 
Coolidge, but President Roosevelt espoused 
his dream, broadened the project to embrace 
the whole Tennessee . And in the 
wake of the Federal Trade Commission's rev- 
elation of the financial shenanigans of great 


utility combines, TVA was approved by_ 
Congress. 


But the moneychangers are back in the 
temple of government and they are effective. 
Memory goes back to the last time I 54W 
Norris. It was in the spring of 1944, a few 
months before his death. We sat talking 02 
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e side porch of the home in McCook, Nebr., 
eo he had lived for 60 years. 

He told of the worldwide interest in TVA. 
prom all over the globe people wrote to him, 
and some came to McCook to see him. In 
the few days before, he had seen an engineer 
from China and @ woman from France who 
was writing a book about TVA. 


His idea has been exported all over the > 


world. In fact, we are lending money to 
some 20 other nations, either directly or 
through the International Bank, for TVA’s. 
They are monuments to an American idea. 

But we have abandoned the idea here. 
ror us it is now “creeping socialism” if it is 
done in the United States. 

George Norris ought to be among the five 

at Senators. But it really won’t matter 
much if his picture doesn’t hang in the Sen- 
ate. It surely wouldn’t matter to him. He 
was a simple and unaffected person to whom 
such things mattered so little. His image is 
in the minds and hearts of people all over the 


world. 





The Conservative Conscience 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Intermountain 
and Alameda Enterprise, a newspaper 
published in Pocatello, Idaho, on May 2, 
1957. The editorial was written by Mr. 
Perry Swisher, a distinguished Idaho 
journalist and Republican. It emphati- 
cally opposes “the further centraliza- 
tion of economic power, the further stul- 
tifying of small competitive enterprise, 
and the further commingling of public 
policies and private utilities, which are 
beginning to characterize the Ejisen- 
hower administration.” 

After praising the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for his opposition to 
the administration’s tax writeoff for the 
Idaho Power Co., and the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wriiu1ams] for his 
efforts to obtain a reappraisal of the oil 
depletion allowance, the editorial con- 
cludes by expressing the hope that the 
Senate may once again provide the Fed- 
eral Government with a vigorous con- 
science as it did in the days of Borah, 
Nye, Norris, and LaFollette. 

It is significant that the author of this 
editorial is a leading Republican mem- 
ber of the Idaho State Legislature. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 
Sicns or Lire 

Virginia’s Senator Harry Byrp inclines to 
be so one track on the subject of budget bal- 
ancing that he is most sparing in his votes 
for any Federal projects. Certainly you 
couldn't classify him as a public-power man. 

While he was being consistent, the Senator 
must have shocked the Idaho Power Co. this 
week when he attacked as “indefensible” the 
Eisenhower. 8 $29,250,000 tax 
writeoff for Idaho utility. This was crit- 
icism from am unexpected direction. 

THE CONSERVATIVE CONSCIENCE 

And, a few weeks ago, Senator Jonn Wrt- 

UaMs, of Delaware, a Republican who is 
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scarcely a raving liberal, tried to get con- 
sideration for cutting the superfiush oil com- 
panies’ depletion allowance from 271, per- 
cent down to 20 percent. A noble gesture, 
but one need only scan the list of contribu- 
tors to senatorial campaigns to know why 
he failed. 

The actions of Brrp and WILLIAMs are 
heartening in a Congress that began by de- 
ciding it couldn't afford to provide tax relief 
for the casualty-filled world of small busi- 
ness. 

If the Eisenhower administration has an 
obvious weakness (aside from such less obvi- 
ous weaknesses as the way a colossal budget 
was dumped mish-mash on Congress, and its 
untranslatable Middle East policy), it is 
favoritism to super-big business, to big oil, 
and to electric utilities. 

THE 1920'S, ONLY SMOOTHER 


When the special favors handed out by 
Federal agencies are too much for conserva- 
tives like Byrrp and WILuiaMs to swallow, 
it is politically high time that the President 
looked to the specific record of modern Re- 
publicanism in the executive department. 
It may be these special favors—they smack 
of the 1920’s—that make it so hard for Mr. 
Eisenhower to define modern Republicanism 
except in the most general terms. 

We do not favor political vendettas against 
big business and utilities simply because 
they are big or intrinsically monopolies. Nor 
do we discount the place of private util- 
ities like Idaho Power in the generation 
and sale of electricity. 

But we emphatically do oppose the fur- 
ther centralization of economic power, the 
further stultifying of small competitive en- 
terprise, and the further commingling of 
public policies with private utilities, which 
are beginning to characterize the Eisenhower 
administration. 

We like our conservative Democrats im- 
partially conservative, like Byrp, and we 
vastly prefer our Republicans Lincolnian if 
the Eisenhower regency now setting policy 
is a sample of modern Republicanism. 

After a long stagnation, the Senate seems 
to be showing signs of life, and may once 
again provide the Federal Government with 
a vigorous conscience as it did in the days 
of Borah, Nye, Norris, and La Follette. 





Review of the Book Entitled “The 
Enemy at His Back” 


EXTENSION OP, REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
the book entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back,” written by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown. The review was written by 
Sister M. Margaret Patricia, and was 
published in the Wanderer on October 
25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELIZABETH CHURCHILL Brown, THE ENEMY AT 
His Back—New YorE: A Free ENTERPRISE 
PUBLICATION DISTRIBUTED BY THE BooxK- 
MAILER, 1956 

(By Sister M. Margaret Patricia) 

This is a slow-paced, indestructibly argued 

exposure of obscene dishonesty. This book 
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is carefully researched and meticulously 
documented. If all the perfidies that can 
be cataloged from 1939 to 1956 (yes, yester- 
day) were argued and exposed, documented 
and distributed no easy task, this last) the 
world, I fear, would not contain all the books. 

This is a first book, and its writing was 
absolutely necessary to the little woman 
who had suddenly comprehended the mean- 
ing of the enemy at the American GI’s back. 
As the whole sun is pictured in a tiny drop 
of water, the whole world scheme is revealed 
in this one narrative. 

Oh, I know what the members of old IPR, 
now regathering under the auspices of World 
Peace Foundation and World Affairs Coun- 
cil, will do with this book. They will maxe 
mincemeat of it, not for its logic, not for its 
documentation, not for its import—for its 
composition and rhetoric. I'll beat them 
to this and in doing so I will assert that 
the very style, so reprehensible to those 
who, using Rockefeller, Carnegie, Gianninni, 
and Ford moneys, can employ the most 
skilled mechanics of rhetoric, indexmakers, 
and typists, unconsciously does poetic jus- 
tice to the subject of this selected sentence: 

“Our obstreperous ‘boy,’ Mr. Grew, got his 
feet in even more hot water when, as Acting 
Secretary of State, he dipped his fingers into 
the propaganda machine and gummed up the 
works for a short minute.” 

Lattimore will swoon over that; Bisson will 
walk out. Professor Fairbank will ask Mrs. 
Fairbank what she thinks of this—on second 
thought, I'll bet he won't. 

The Nation won't carry advertisements for 
this book alongside Agnes Smedley’s memoirs 
of Stilwell’s Chinese hero. (The effect of the 
“Khrushchev” technique reminds us of a 
game of hide and seek, when the one who 
is “it” calls out, “Come out, come out, 
wherever you are.” Allee Allee, outs in free.’’) 

Out here in California we have memories 
of hydraulic mining. (It may come back; 
Calaveras County is leaping again—not that 
everlasting frog.) By hydraulic mining one 
of our hills can be lowered in an afternoon 
and turned into a pile of smooth, round 
granite stones that look like gigantic pota- 
toes. The method of placer mining suggests 
itself as a figure to show the meaning of 
Liz Brown’s book. She has exposed the men 
who, one day in midcentury when a moun- 
tain was lowered, held the nozzle of the erod- 
ing hose. She does not describe the hose or 
trace its hydraulic power to the source, but 
she includes in the appendix one excerpt 
from the diary of Prince Konoya—who was 
surrounded and whose work was destroyed 
by the IPR. Do not read it running; read 
it on your knees: 

“In the first place, there has been a notable 
ascendance of Soviet Russia in world politics. 
In the light of her recent activities in Eu- 
rope, we must judge that she has not aban- 
doned the hope of bolshevising the whole 
world. * * * With regard to internal affairs, 
potentially dangerous factors include the 
rapid deterioration of the people’s living con- 
ditions, increase in the voice of the laboring 
classes, rise of pro-Soviet feelings as enmity 
against America and Britain increases, at- 
tempts by an extremist group in the mili- 
tary to achieve radical changes in internal 
politics, activities of younger bureaucrats 
sympathetic with that group, and disguised 
activities of the Communists behind the 
military bureaucrats. 

“A majority of younger officers seems to 
think that the present form of the Japanese 
Government is compatible with commu- 
nism—a conception which, in any opinion, 
constitutes the basis of the radical thought 
of the military. The Communists are infiu- 
encing them with the theory that, even un- 
der communism, Japan can maintain the 
Tenno system. I have now come to seriously 
doubt whether the whole series of events 
from the Manchurian incident to the pres- 
ent war have not been what they have pur- 
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posefully planned. It is a well-known fact 
that they openly declared the aim of the 
Manchurian war was to achieve drastic re- 
forms in domestic affairs. A central figure 
of theirs also declared that the longer the 
China incident continues, the better, for 
otherwise the intended reform would not be 
accomplished, Of course, the reform aimed 
at by the military may not necessarily be a 
Communist revolution, but the group of bu- 
reaucrats and civilians (both left and right) 
who are in ,;close collaboration with the 
military are definitely intending to bring 
about such a revolution. In the light of this 
conclusion, I now realize that I have, during 
the last 10 years, come across many events 
the meaning of which I did not then fully 
appreciate. (As) prime minister twice dur- 
ing that period, and overeager to bring about 
national unity by accepting as much as pos- 
sible of the doctrine advocated by those radi- 
cal elements, I failed to perceive the true in- 
tentions hidden behind their arguments. I 
do not pretend to find any excuse for my 
shortsightedness, but I feel responsible for it. 

“In the last few months, the slogan ‘Hun- 
dred Million Die Together’ has become in- 
creasingly louder, seemingly among the 
rightwing people but it has its real basis in 
the activities of the Communists. 

“Under such circumstances, the longer we 
continue the war the greater will be the 
danger of revolution. We should, therefore, 
stop the war as soon as possible” (p. 226f). 

And remember “Fear not, little flock, I have 
overcome the world,”’ means “Fear not,” but 
it does not mean “work not” or “fight not.” 


RL re 


Problems of Taxation 


EXTENSION ~ REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Time To Stop the Wild Party,” 
from the April 25, 1957, issue of the Jeff 
Davis County Ledger, of Hazlehurst, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time To Srop THe Wid Parry 


Even though Senators Tatmapce and 
RUSSELL, and Congresswoman Iris Burcu, the 
three people whom we of the Eighth District 
are largely dependent on to fight our battles 
in Washington, are hammering away at the 
very serious tax problem, and undoubtedly 
are receiving some help from their confreres, 
the road is long and hard. 

For taxation has gotten out of hand. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his pet group of Re- 
publicans, joined by an alarming number of 
Democrats, have gone “hog wild” and are 
having an orgy of spending, and planning 
more. Since the end of the fiscal year 1954-55 
there has been a recurring policy to increase 
Federal spending as fast as revenues rise, with 
no*leeway for tax reduction (in appreciable 
amount) or retirement of debts. 

“It gives me great concern to reflect on 
the fact that over 10 percent of the national 
budget or 7% billion annually, now goes for 
interest alone on the Federal debt which, as 
of next June 30, will total $270.6 billion,” 
the junior Senator from Georgia said Mon- 
day. “The people are deeply concerned over 
the fact that Federal taxes of $72.1 billion 
during the current fiscal year are sapping 
up more than one-sixth of everything every 
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citizen produces in goods and services. 
(Gross National Production, 1956-1957, esti- 
mated $412 billion). This does not count 
or include State and local taxes,” he declared. 

President Eisenhower has recommended to 
the Congress that it create 18 more spending 
programs. Yet, already the tax bite takes 
one out of every three dollars earned by 
corporations and individuals in this country. 
The Federal Government gets over two-thirds 
of the tax dollar. . 

Now, in peacetime, the budget is far in 
excess of any wartime budget we have ever 
had and it is getting bigger and bigger every 
year. The purchasing power of the dollar 
continues its downward plunge which has 
already brought the cost of living to the 
highest point on record. 

Competent authorities tell us that much 
waste and duplication in Government opera- 
tions can be eliminated. The Federal budget 
as proposed calls for too much spending and 
must be cut to reason. 

Thomas Jefferson warned “were we di- 
rected from Washington when to sow, and 
when reap, we should soon want bread.” 
Jefferson knew that when people turned 
from self-reliance to dependence on the 
Government to solve their problems they 
were inviting trouble. The wisdom of a 
Jefferson should be heeded. 

The one way to control the spenders is 
to take the money away from them, That 
is what pur Senators and Congresswoman 
know and that is what they are trying to 
do. Senator Tatmapce outlined five steps 
which he feels are necessary to restore Fed- 
eral fiscal responsibility. He thinks the Na- 
tional Congress should: 

1. Eliminate nonessential Federal spend- 
ing. 
2. Press for a systematic beginning on 
debt reduction and outlaw deficit spending. 

3. Adopt new legislation guaranteeing 
better budgetary control. 

4. Institute a reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes of at least 10 percent to restore 
incentive and to stimulate new job oppor- 
tunities. 

5. Halt encroachment by the Federal 
Government on the revenue sources of the 
States. } 

We believe that our people of the Eighth 
District are greatly concerned over the 
rising tice of spending and the ever-increas- 
ing taxes. We think they are back of our 
Representatives at the Capital. We sin- 
cerely wish and hope many of them will 
write Senators RussELt and TaLMapcE and 
Congresswoman BLITcH commending them 
for their stand and cheering them to con- 


tinue the good “s 


Small Dams Halt Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


4 OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
the last month 6 inches of rain fell on 
northeast Oklahoma’s Double Creek Val- 
ley in 10 days. That much rain once 
would have flooded 2,000 acres of farm- 
land. That much rain was enough 
test the network of 


May 3 


the World article describing the efty. 
tiveness of one of our small watersha 
programs. 

There being no objection, the artic, 
was ordered to be printed in the Rero,) 
as follows: 


_ [From the Tulsa Daily World of Apri 30, 


1957] 


SmaLL Dams HALT FLOODS—DOvsie Cappy 
VALLEY PROJECT SHOWS RESULTs 


Ramona, April 29.—Farmers in the Doub). 
Creek Valley here had waited 3 years to se 
if the Government’s network of smal! up- 
stream dams would hold back the raging 
waters once it rained enough to send the 
creek on a rampage. 

The test came late last week when mop 
than 6 inches of rain were dumped on the 
Double Creek Watershed in 10 days and jt 
was still raining Monday. In previous year; 
that much water would have flooded 2,09 
acres in the valley, destroying crops on more 
than 40 farms. 

DAMS HALT FLOODS 


But this time there was no flood. The 
dams held back the water. Farmer Elwood 
Eden, who has lost whole crops to floods be. 
fore, said Monday “The creek hasn't run over 
half bank full at any time during the rains.” 

Fay Redman, retired mail carrier, said, 
“The water would have been over the high. 
way north of Ramona if those dams hadn‘ 
been there.” 

Farmer James Little said he believed he 
would have had “more than 800 acres on his 
farm flooded if it hadn’t been for the dams.” 
Floyd Short, who farms on the bank of the 
creek, added, “There’s no question about the 
detention dams holding the water back.” 


CAN SLEEP AT NIGHT 


Farmer Fioyd Hand was enthusiastic about 
the dams. “We can sleep at night now when 
it rains, since the flood hazard is removed and 
we don’t have to worry about losing our 
crops.” 

Some farmers were skeptical about the 
small dams working when the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Caney Valley Soil Con- 
servation District started” building the 
Double Creek flood-prevention project 3 years 
ago. 

The last of 6 dams, with a combined ca- 
pacity of 7,000 acre-feet of storage, was com- 
pleted in January 1956. There hadn't been 
enough rain until last week to prove their 
value, 

CREDIT GOES TO DAMS 

Charlie Kilpatrick, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Bartlesville, said that all the credit for 
prevention of a flood on Double Creek can- 
not go to the detention dams. 

“A good share must go to the good land 
treatment being applied to land by farmers 

the uplands, al) part of the overall flood- 
phovendian program,” he said. 

He pointed to more than 19,000 acres of 
properly managed native grass and 2,558 
acres of pasture planting to give the land a 
cover against water and soil losses; 200 farm 
ponds, 5,000 acres of legumes, and miles of 
terraces which have been built as part of the 
flood-prevention plan. 


Prayer Is Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 00 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp many occasions on the floor of the Sel- 
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ate pointed out the need for the invoca- 
tion of divine guidance for the solution 
of our and national problems. 

In this connection, I should like to re- 
call that back in 1941, a half year before 
pearl Harbor, I arranged for the printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the text 
of an article which was carried in the 
March issue of the Reader’s Digest of 
that year. 

since then, I have had many occasions 
to refer to this article, and many readers 
of the Recorp have likewise referred to it. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
it, because it is more valid today than 
ever before, in view of the problems fac- 
ing our Nation, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article, entitled “Prayer Is Pow- 
er,” by the famed scientist, Dr. Alexis 
carrel, be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From Reader's Digest of March 1941] 
PraYer Is POWER 
(By Alexis Carrel, M. D.) 

Prayer is not only worship; it is also an 
invisible emanation of man’s worshiping 
spirit—the most powerful form of energy 
that one can generate. The influence of 
prayer on the human mind and body is as 
demonstrable as that of secreting glands. Its 
results can be measured in terms of increased 
physical buoyancy, greater intellectual vigor, 
moral stamina, and a deeper understanding 
of the realities underlying human relation- 
ships. 

cm make a habit of sincere prayer, your 
life will be very noticeably and profoundly 
altered. Prayer stamps with its indelible 
mark our actions and demeanor. A tran- 
quillity of bearing, a facial and bodily repose, 
are observed in those whose inner lives are 
thus enriched. Within the depths of con- 
sciousness @ flame kindles. And man sees 
himself. He discovers his selfishness, his silly 
pride, his fears, his greeds, his blunder. He 
develop a sense of moral obligation, intel- 
lectual humility. Thus begins a journey of 
the soul toward the realm of grace. 

Prayer is a force as real as terrestrial grav- 
ity. As a physician I have seen men, after all 
other therapy had failed, lifted out of dis- 
ease and melancholy by the serene effort of 
prayer. It is the only power in the world that 
seems to overcome the so-called laws of na- 
ture; the occasions on which prayer has dra- 
matically done this have been termed “mir- 
acles.” But a constant, quieter miracle takes 
place hourly in the hearts of men and women 
who have discovered that prayer supplies 
them with a steady flow of sustaining power 
in their daily lives. 

Too many people regard prayer as a for- 
malized routine of words, a refuge for weak- 
lings, or @ childish petition for material 
things. We sadly undervalue prayer when 
we conceive it in these terms, just as we 
should underestimate rain by describing it 
as some that fills the bird bath in our 
garden. Properly understood, prayer is a 
mature activity indispensable to the fullest 
development of personality—the ultimate in- 
tegration of man’s highest faculties. Only in 
prayer do we achieve that complete and har- 
monious assembly of body, mind, and spirit 
which gives the frail human reed its un- 
shakable strength. 

The words, “Ask and it shall be given to 
you,” have been verified by the experience of 
humanity. True, prayer may not restore the 
dead child to life or bring relief from physical 
pain, But prayer, like radium, is a source 
of luminous, self-generating energy. 

a 
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How does prayer fortify us with so much 
dynamic power? To answer this question 
(admittedly outside the jurisdiction of sci- 
ence) I must point out that all prayers have 
one thing in common. The triumphant ho- 
sannas of a great oratorio, or the humble 
supplication of an Iroquois hunter begging 
for luck in the chase, demonstrate the same 
truth: That human beings seek to augment 
their finite energy by addressing themselves 
to the infinite source of all energy. When we 
pray we link ourselves wit? the inexhaustible 
motive power that spins the universe. We 
ask that a part of this power be apportioned 
to our needs. Even in asking, our human 
deficiencies are filled and we arise strength- 
ened and repaired. 

But we must never summon God merely 
for the gratification of our whims. We de- 
rive most power from prayer when we use it 
not as a petition but as a supplication that 
we may become more like him. Prayer 
should be regarded as practice of the presence 
of God. An old peasant was seated alone in 
the last pew of the village church. “What 
are you waiting for?” he was asked; and he 
answered, “I am looking at Him and He is 
looking at me.” Man prays not only that 
God should remember him, but also that he 
should remember God. 

How can prayer be defined? Prayer is the 
effort of man to reach God, to commune with 
an invisible being, creator of all things, su- 
preme wisdom, truth, beauty, and strength, 
father, and redeemer of each man. This goal 
of prayer always remains hidden to intelli- 
gence. For both language and thought fail 
when we attempt to describe God. 

We do know, however, that whenever we 
address God in fervent prayer we change both 
soul and body for the better. It could not 
happen that any man or woman could pray 
for a single moment without some good re- 
sult. “No man ever prayed,” said Emerson, 
“without learning something.” 

One can pray everywhere. In the streets, 
the subway, the office, the shop, the school, 
as well as in the solitude of one’s own room 
or among the crowd inachurch. There is no 
prescribed posture, time, or place. 

“Think of God more often than you 
breathe,” said Epictetus the Stoic. In order 
really to mold. personality, prayer must be- 
come a habit. It is meaningless to pray in 
the morning and to live like a barbarian the 
remainder of the day. ‘True prayer is a way 
of life, the truest life is literally a way of 
prayer. 

The best prayers are like the improviza- 
tions of gifted lovers, always about the same 
thing yet never twice the same. We cannot 
all be as creative in prayer as St. Theresa or 
Bernard of Clairvaux, both of whom poured 
their adoration into words of mystical 
beauty. Fortunately, we do not need their 
eloquence; our slightest impulse to prayer is 
recognized by God. Even if we are pitifully 
dumb, or if our tongues are overlaid with 
vanity or deceit, our meager syllables of 
praise are acceptable to Him, and He showers 
us with strengthening manifestations of His 
love. 

Today as never before prayer is a binding 
necessity in the lives of men and nations. 
The lack of emphasis on the religious sense 
has brought the world to the edge of destruc- 
tion. Our deepest source of power and per- 
fection has been left miserably undeveloped. 
Prayer, the basic exercise of the spirit, must 
be actively practiced in our private lives. 
The neglected soul of man must be made 
strong enough to assert itself once more. 
Por if the power of prayer is again released 
and used in the lives of common men and 
women; if the spirit declares its aims clearly 
and boldly, there is yet hope that our prayers 
for a better world will be answered. 
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Mrs. Hazel Abel, Former Senator From 
Nebraska, Named Mother of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a great 
honor has come not only to this body, 
but, likewise, to the State of Nebraska, 
in the naming, as American Mother of 
1957, of Mrs. Hazel Abel, who served in 
the Senate in 1954. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Evening Star 
of May 7, 1957, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. ABEL, Ex-SENATOR, NAMED MOTHER OF 
1957 

New Yorx, May 7.—Mrs. Hazel Abel of 
Lincoln, Nebr., 68-year-old former United 
States Senator and construction company 
president, was named American mother of 
1957 today. 

The announcement was made by Mrs. 
Daniel A. Poling, president of the American 
Mothers Committee, Inc., at the opening of 
the group’s annual mothers’ conference. 

Mrs. Abel is a widow with five children— 
four daughters and one son. She had six 
grandsons. 

Mothers of the year from every State, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico com- 
peted for the national title. A committee 
jury chose the winner. 

“Hazel Abel’s work embraces many fields— 
church and religious organizations, educa- 
tion, civic and welfare groups, and above 
them all stands out her work with youth,” 
the announcement said. 

“She has been awakening thousands every- 
where to all the known causes of juvenile 
delinquency, and has been stimulating com- 
munities to study and put into effect modern 
ways of prevention. In her own State she 
is responsible for new interests in a state- 
wide juvenile probation system, improved 
courts for children and recodification of 
Nebraska’s children's laws.” 

Mrs. Abel was born in Plattsmouth, Nebr., 
and has lived in that State all ner life. She 
met her late husband, George Abel, when 
the two were’ students at the University of 
Nebraska. ; 

After graduation he started a construction 
company with $100 in savings. The business 
grew to a large firm. 

When Mr. Abel died in 1937, his wife took 
over as company president. She ran the 
business for 15 years. Then she turned it 
over to her only son. 

Mrs. Abel was elected to a short term in 
the United States Senate after the death. of 
Senator Dwight Griswold in 1954, and served 
from November, 1954, to January, 1955. 

Next Friday she will be honored as the 
American Mother of 1957 at the annual 
awards luncheon of the mothers committee 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA., I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I share 
in the expression of pride and apprecia- 
tion that this honor has come to the 
State of Nebraska. Mrs. Hazel Abel was 
a distinguished Member of this body. 
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She has been named American Mother 
of the Year. I wish to congratulate her 
and to express my feeling of pride that 
this honor has come to her and to our 
State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to associ- 
ate myself, Mr. President, with the felici- 
tations extended by the two Senators 
from Nebraska. Mrs. Hazel Abel is a 
neighbor of ours, in South Dakota. I 
have known her for a long time. She 
served with distinction as a Member of 
the Senate. 

I was visiting with the South Dakota 
Mother of the Year, Mrs. Hans Sorenson, 
of South Dakota, in my office this week. 
She expressed her high regard for this 
outstanding American lady. 

I join in congratulating our neighbors 
in Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


Problems of Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Latest Court Edict Very Dan- 
gerous,” from the Metropolitan Herald, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LATEsT CourT EpICcT VERY DANGEROUS 


The United States Supreme Court reached 
@ new low in making law this week by ruling 
that a racially segregated school in Phila- 
delphia, operated with funds left in trust by 
a private citizen for “poor white male or- 
phans,” must admit Negro students. . 

In its latest seizure of power the Supreme 
Court overruled the Philadelphia Orphans’ 
Court, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
precedent of 108 years and the right of 4 
private citizen to spend his money as he 
saw fit for the youth of the land. 

The case involved a suit brought in the 
name of two Negro boys, obviously by the 
NAACP. They sought entrance into the 
school established in 1848 under the terms of 
a will by Stephen Girard, a wealthy Phila- 
delphia citizen, who left $2 million in trust 
to set up and operate a school for “poor 
white male orphans.” 

For 109 years the terms of the will had 
been met. The school had been operated 
for “poor white male orphans.” Since 1869 
the school has been under the direction of 
a board of directors called City Trust, as 
trustees, which includes some city officials. 

Because some city officials had a part in 
the direction of the school, as trustees, al- 
though no tax money was spent in its opera- 
tion, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
“Negroes were discriminated by the State” in 
violation of the Court’s recently amended 
14th amendment. 

Since the Court ruled that Negroes were 
being discriminated against by the terms 
of the will, it stands to reason that a suit 
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brought in the name of females would result 
in a ruling that it also discriminated against 
females. 

Obviously this ruling means that a per- 
son, in the future, will not be able to set 
up trust funds for the education of children 
of any particular race or creed. It’s ruling, 
in effect, means that a person can no longer 
spend his or her money to assist and help 
with the education of any particular seg- 
ment of our population. In practically 
every State the State board of education has 
some control, however limited, over private 
and religious educational institutions. It 
may be in the matter of fire safety, accredi- 
tation, etc., but regardless of how limited, 
such institutions would be under some “con- 
trol” of a State agency, thus the 14th amend- 
ment, as amended by the Supreme Court, 
would control. 

We wonder how many more illegal deci- 
sions this group of justices will proclaim 
before the rank and the file of American citi- 
zens wake up to the fact that our highest 
court is undermining constitutional gov- 
ernment and replacing it with a system based 
on judicial decrees. 


Death of Senator MicCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Clifford Ward and published 
in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
May 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Goop EvENING 


(By Clifford B. Ward) 


The man who was lynched atop Capitol 
Hill by the 20th century nightriders of 
political intolerance is dead. 

They whipped him, they scourged him, and 
they strung him up, leaving him to die the 
slow but possibly willing death of a man 
who has taken more than even the strongest 
can bear. 

It has happened many times in the past 
and will happen again, in spite of all the 
protestations of brotherhood, in spite of all 
the drumbeats for tolerance of. differences, 
in spite of all the protestations against abuse 
of people whose ideas aren’t acceptable. 

What was done to Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy should never have been done to any 
human being, but it was. Today, his ene- 
mies who are honest must be quietly rejoic- 
ing, while his admirers quietly mourn. 


WHO WAS THIS MAN? 


Who was this horrible man, whom the 
Senate of the United States censured, whom 
two Presidents of the United States snubbed, 
and whose name was used as a synonym for 
something evil? What was his crime? 

He was an American lad from a Midwest 
farm State, who thought that if he worked 
and studied hard enough he might become a 
lawyer in record time, which he did, and 
possibly become a judge in record time, which 
he also did. He was a kid who thought that 
he, like everyone else in health, had a duty 
to fight for his country and he went to war, 
not as a desk clerk in Washington, but as a 
marine in the field of battle. 

He’ saw action, won medals and picked up 
steel fragments in a knee, but all this was 
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later to be poohpoohed by enemies yw), 10ge 
only contact with battlefields and wars we, 
through reading about them or seeing ;; 
in newsreels. 


FOUGHT BARE KNUCKLED 


They had the effrontery to call hin a 
coward. They had the effrontery to imply 
that his wounds. were the fabrications o; 
liar. He came home to be elected Sen 
by the sovereign citizens of a sovereign Stat, 
and he was on his way, until he began fight. 
ing communism and Communists pare 
knuckled. From then on, he was in tro Duble. 

He discovered that a slurring remark abd; 
the United States in this New World of ours 
is something to evoke applause, but a dam. 
aging statement about the new experiment 
in tyranny emanating from the Kremlin js 
something to be hissed. 

His was a losing fight and his enemies got 
him as they got Martin Dies, as they got 
Whittaker Chambers, as they got everyone 
who stood up to them and fought. 

There were things wrong with Senator Mc. 
Carthy. He had a man’s heavy beard that 
grew too fast on a face that was meant for, 
football lineman. He talked with a halting 
bumbling timber that made his vocal assaults 
sound like those of a Sherman tank. He 
hadn't been taught at an eastern boarding 
school to call a lie an equivocation. He 
bluntly tagged it “a lie,” and its author, “a 
liar.” 
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NOT TAUGHT MODERN GRACES 


He had never been taught that the modern 
graces call for being nice to enemies when 
talking to them but to get them from be- 
hind. He just doubled up his fist and 
smacked them in the face. For that he was 
called boorish and crude. Possibly he was. 
He drank whisky when he felt like it and 
never thought to lie about it. He used pro- 
fanity now and then and believed that maybe 
in the circle of men, while it wasn’t approvy- 
able, it wasn’t criminal. 

There wasn’t much they didn't do to Sen- 
ator McCarthy. They belittled his war rec- 
ord. They scoffed at his medals and his in- 
juries. They tried to say that he was a crook 
and he made those who said so eat their 
words. They accused him of income-tax eva- 
sion and the Treasury gave the lie to this by 
sending him a tax refund. They even tried 
to alienate his wife by the lie that he wasa 
homosexual. They even tried to say that 
he was a Huey Long, bent upon being a new 
political boss of the United States. 

‘Senator McCarthy discovered what most 
people discover, that life is a battlefield and 
that not all soldiers retire from it in a field 
of glory. To him, death was an honorable 
discharge. He retired from battle, knowing 
one thing that not even his enemies could 
deny, namely, that he never ran from a fight. 
May he be in the hands of better friends 
than he found here. 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
more than 20 years the city of St. Louis, 
in cooperation with the National Park 
Service and the Federal Government, 
has been working to develop the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial in the 
heart of St. Louis. 
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Because of the national interest in this 
matter, and because of the Federal re- 
sponsibility in regard to the Memorial, 
I ask us consent that an editor- 
ial entitled, “Why Not a Second Mir- 
acle?” from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 26 be printed in the Appendix of 
emhere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Wuy Nor a SECOND MIRACLE? 


st. Louis is getting weary, mighty weary, 
of the delay and the foot dragging which 
so far have prevented a real start on the 
national ‘memorial on the riverfront. Delay 
can become atrophy. And atrophy can kill. 

Twenty years have passed since the site 
was cleared, and the National Park Service 
has had a staff here most of that time. Yet 
what is there to show for this? Some in- 
terior decorating and a few coats of paint 
on the old courthouse. 

Obviously, the war was a genuine reason 
for holding back. But the war has been 
over for a@ dozen years, and in those years 
Pittsburgh has rédeveloped its Diamond Tri- 
angle, New York has built its great new 
convention center, and Philadelphia has 
made long strides in the redevelopment based 
on Independence Hall—all with Federal aid. 

Even though the latest dash of cold water 
for St. Louis comes from Washington in the 
form of a statement that National Park 
Service officials fear it may be too expensive 
to put the riverfront railroad tracks in a 
tunnel, we doubt that the frustration of 
this magnificent project really stems from 
the National Capital. 

Our congressional representatives have 
been active. They obtained an appropria- 
tion, and they are ready to ask that more 
of it be allocated to the railroad tunnel, 
if that really should be necessary. But after 
7 months of negotiations between the Na- 
tional Park Service, the city, and the rail- 
roads, nobody seems to know what a tunnel 
will cost. That information now is expected 
from a firm of Chicago consultants. 

Why is it taking so long to get up-to-date 
cost figures on a tunnel that was planned 
years ago? How long has it been since 
Harold Ickes said: “The tracks Must go’? 

Why is the old proposal of the railroads 
for an open cut being revived? Why are 
we getting another crop of public relations 
stories about diverting the riverfront to 
other uses, including a white-elephant 
stadium? That is all “old stuff,” except 
perhaps the line that people so love to watch 
trains that it would be a shame to force them 
into a tunnel—as though one could not 
watch them approaching and leaving that 
tunnel. 

Frankly, we suspect that most of the causes 
of delay are centered here in St. Louis. Part 
of the fault may be attributed to lethargy; 
part of it seems to be more serious. For- 
tunately, however, the year-in, year-out 
champions of the Saarinen plan for the river- 
front—the splendid plan which emerged 
from the competition for which St. Louis 
businessmen raised $250,000—have found 
new and’ , allies in the St. Louis 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

These men know how much is being done 
elsewhere on a grand scale. They know the 
obstacles here. And they are determined to 
get them out of the way. If they succeed, 
nobody will be happier than the members of 
the local staff of the National Park Service. 
They find no fun in sitting on their hands. 

There are other groups in this community 
which could—and should—give their power- 
ful support to the architects and to our Sena- 
tors and tatives. 

The railroads—and they owe very much to 
St. Louls—could provide a stimulant by an- 
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nouncing their eagerness to get on with the 
tunnel. 

The chamber of commerce could help by 
knocking down pettifogging objections and 
calling for full speed ahead. 

The city government—which has sacri- 
ficed 20 years of taxes on the site, not to 
mention the bond money used to clear it— 
could revitalize its demand for the comple- 
tion of the park. To borrow a phrase from 
the late “Big Bill’ Thompson, it is time to 
“throw away the hammer and get a horn.” 

Better still, there is a home-bred example 
for St. Louis to follow. The community 
should take the same approach to the river- 
front that it took to smoke elimination. If 
one miracle- could be worked overnight, 
why not another? 





Death of Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


\ OF INDIANA 
\ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel of May 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOSEPH McCarTHY, GREAT AMERICAN 

In the death of Wisconsin Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy America loses perhaps its most 
dynamic and uncompromisingly outspoken 
personality since Teddy Roosevelt. Even the 
Senator’s most bitter foes would agree that 
there never was anything static about Joe 
McCarthy. Even they would also be obliged 
to agree that he kept the issue of Communist 
infiltration in America (unfounded bugaboo 
they termed it) more dramatically in the 
public eye than any other person. 

Indeed, in this Senator McCarthy became 
an international figure and a national issue, 


during the height of his career from 1950 to » 


1954, in which as chairman of the Senate Un- 
American Activities Committee and in the 
public forum, he took on all comers, includ- 
ing two President of the United States. 

So volatile and uncompromising a per- 
sonality as Joe McCarthy, projected into the 
national prominence that was destined to be 
his on the issue of communism, could not 
help but win both profound and loyal friends, 
as well as fierce enemies. No man ever 
fought more courageously and earnestly in 
the Senate for the things he deemed right. 

His zeal and unfailing courage and ada- 
mant refusal to compromise and dispose of 
cases of alleged complicity with, or softness 
toward, , Communist infiltration here, 
“quietly and diplomatically” brought him in 
conflict with the high and the mighty, in- 
cluding two Presidents and the Senate, which 
censured him on the grounds that he “acted 
contrary to senatorial ethics and tended to 
bring the Senate into disrepute and dis- 
honor” and for “intemperate abuse’’ of Brig. 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker. 

McCarthy accused former President Tru- 
man and others in the Truman administra- 
tion of keeping top subversives in the Gov- 
ernment after the FBI had warned them that 
these traitors were spying against their Gov- 
ernment. 

And he accused President Eisenhower of 
congratulating Senators who hampered “the 
exposure of communism” and of putting up 
“a shrinking show of weakness toward Red 
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Chinese who are torturing and brainwashing 
American uniformed men.” 

Senator McCarthy's controversy with those 
high in the Government waxed most bitter 
in his committee’s investigation of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Army, when they 
came to the rescue of Maj. Irving Peress and 
General Zwicker, who were called before the 
Senate committee. When McCarthy asked 
Major Peress about charges he had been a 
Communist and had attended a Communist 
leadership school, Peress declined to answer 
any questions .concerning his Communist 
connections, taking refuge behind the fifth 
amendment, when because of his refusal 
to give any explanation of the charges, Sena- 
tor McCarthy declared that Peress should be 
court-martieled. He was 3 days later given 
an honorable discharge instead. And when 
General Zwicker was called before the com- 
mittee and questioned about the Peress 
honorable discharge, Secretary of the Army 
Stevens issued a resounding defense of 
Zwicker and an intemperate denunciation of 
McCarthy. 

McCarthy also gained the ill will of the 
Eisenhower administration for criticizing it 
for retaining such men as John Paton Davies 
in the State Department after the McCarran 
committee, headed by the late Democratic 
Senator Pat McCarran, charged that “John 
Paton Davies, Jr., testified falsely before the 
subcommittee in denying he recommended 
to the Central Intelligence Agency that it 
employ, utilize, and rely upon certain indi- 
viduals having Communist association and 
connections.” 

Senator McCarthy’s rise to worldwide fame 
was distinctly in the American tradition that 
no one in America can be born so humble as 
not to have the hope of rising as high as his 
talents and ambitions merit. A Wisconsin 
farm boy and 1 of 7 children, he was early 
initiated to the rigors of hard farmwork and 
his early educational advantages were very 
limited. He worked in a grocery store to 
enable him to get a high-school education 
and applied himself so zealously that he 
completed the 4-year course in 1 year, which 
prompted the principal to refer to him as 
“the irresistible force who overcame the im- 
movable object.” 

In so inescapably alerting his country to 
the grave menace of the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy, Senator McCarthy rendered 
the Nation an invaluable service. His stat- 
ure will rise with the passing of time just like 
that of the five Senators honored by the Sen- 
ate the other day—Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, John C. Calhoun, Robert La Follette, 
and Robert A. Taft, all of whom also had been 
unmercifully abused. 

May his great and untiring soul enjoy the 
repose that it so justly merits. 





Extra Dividends From Acreage Reserve 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
uwnanmous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Extra Dividends From Acreage 
Reserve Land,” published in the Dakota 
Farmer of May 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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Extra DIVIDENDS From ACREAGE RESERVE LAND 

Widely scattered though it is, a big acreage 
of good Dakota cropland will go cropless this 
coming season to satisfy requirements of 
the Federal acreage reserve program.. Neith- 
er cropped nor grazed, it will comprise what 
popularly is termed “idle acres.” 

Idle, perhaps, but not unattended. While 
acreage reserve regulations say that noxious 
weeds must be controlled, many forward- 
looking farmers will not be content to let it 
go at that. They’ve thought of ways to im- 


prove that land even while receiving pay for 
keeping it out of crop production. 

How land may be improved depends on in- 
dividual farm situations. Ranking high 
among intentions are means of conserving 
moisture, destorying weeds, improving tilth, 
adopting or revising crop rotation methods, 


preparing for tree plantings, and building up 
plant food reserves through green manur- 
ing or summer fallow. 

FALLOW HAS DISADVANTAGES 


Whether summer fallow should be pre- 
ferred is being questioned by many farmers. 
Summer fallow is a first thought in many 
areas, but there is this also to be considered: 
the possibility of loss of soil through wind 
and water action. High winds scouring dry 
soil or a flash rain on black or bare fallow 
can be much more serious than the loss of 
a high-yielding crop. 

Rather than using black summer fallow, 
some farmers will keep their acreage reserve 
on the same land for 3 years. This will 
give them a 10 percent higher payment over 
the established rates for the second and 
third years. 

During the first and second years, weeds 
will be controlled by spraying or clipping. 
The third year will call for planting a green 
manure crop or fallowing by stubble-mulch- 
ing. Other farmers will plant the acreage 
reserve to grass to build up the soil over a 
3-year period. 

SOIWE WEED PROBLEMS 


Farmers with noxious weed problems may 
find in the acreage program an excellent 
opportunity to rid themselves of the pests 
even while receiving pay for keeping the land 
out of production. Terms of the program 
eall for controlling noxious weeds. Some 
farmers will go further by arranging to retire 
tracts where noxious weeds have been 
especially troublesome. ~Likewise, some will 
concentrate on getting rid of wild oats and 
other annual weeds. 

If a farm has bad patches of leafy spurge, 
quack grass, creeping jenny, Canada or sow 
thistle, what better time to attack with 
chemicals and intensive cultivation? In 
effect, the Government money will help pay 
for weed eradication. 

One farmer we know probably represents 
the thinking of many others when he says 
he’ll work his idle acres into a regular crop 
rotation. His notion is that there’ll prob- 
ably be some kind of a Federal program to 
cut wheat and corn—and maybe cash feed 
grain—production for some time to come. 
He’s thinking ahead in terms of shifting 
from cash grain to pasture, hay, and feed 
crops to support more livestock. 

PREPARING NEW PASTURE 


Some idle acres will be planted to grasses 
and legumes, not for harvest or grazing in 
the current crop year, but for plowing down 
as green manure or for pasture and hay next 
year if the same piece of land isn’t desig- 
nated as wheat or corn acreage reserve. This 
is a likely proposal, for such planting prob- 
ably should be protected from grazing the 
first season anyway. 

If increased livestock is contemplated, 
these acres planted ‘to legumes now would 
work in naturally. For some, extra acres 
in grasses and legumes would provide bet- 
ter feed assurance for present livesteck hold- 
ings. 
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Some may feel, like James Pfeiffer of Eddy 
County, that it pays to plant legumes if for 
no other reason than for the soil benefits 
from nitrogen and organic matter. 

Acres out of crop production will be far 
from idle on some farms where contouring, 
terracing, grassed waterway construction, or 
gully control should be done. These are 
lasting improvements, as both William Rob- 
bie of Bon Homme County and Stan John- 
son of Davison County are quick to point 
out on their own farms. 

Again, such acreage will be partially pay- 
ing its way even while major conservation 
projects get under way. 

IDEAL FOR TREES 


If farm plans call for more trees—field 
shelterbelts, for example—an ideal situation 
may develop. To get agricultural conserva- 
tion program help on 1958 plantings, a site 
first must be fallowed, be cleaned of weeds, 
and be approved by a Soil Conservation 
Service representative. This could be acre- 
age reserve land. 

Summer fallow has been an established 
practice for many years in parts of Dakota. 
Moisture conservation, better fertility, and 
weed control are the objectives. The trouble 
with summer fallow, as generally practiced, 
however, is that land is exposed to blowing. 
Now even the value of black fallow as a 
moisture-conserving device is being ques- 
tioned. ; 

More and more farmers think their land 
should not go through a summer unpro- 
tected. Adequate cover not only protects 
land from blowing but also against washing 
during heavy rains. The greater part of the 
washing process starts when raindrops blast 
loose particles of soil. Cover breaks the force 
of the falling raindrop, shatters large drops 
into small ones that trickle slowly to the 
ground. : 

In addition, cover helps prevent raindrop 
splash from sealing the pores of the soil. 
This permits water to soak into the ground 
more rapidly. Living and dead cover slows 
down runoff. Each blade, leaf and stem acts 
as a tiny check dam which catches and holds 
soil particles that the water is carrying off. 


+ 
BIG EVAPORATION LOSS 


Thirty-two years of black summer fallow 
tests at the United States Northern Great 
Plains Field Station at Mandan show that 
80 percent of the moisture over a normal 
fallow period of 21 months is lost, largely be- 
cause of evaporation. 

In a typical 21-month period, 32 percent 
or 2.16 inches was-saved out of a total of 
6.78 inches received in the first 8 months, 
August to April. In the following 5 months, 
April to August, when 8.60 inches of moisture 
fell, 18 percent or 1.58 inches were stored in 
the top 6 feet of soil. In the next 8 months, 
August to April again, only 10 percent or 
-71 of an inch was stored out of a total of 
6.93 inches received. 

This land normally was plowed on June 
1 and was kept black or bare. Runoff was 
small, weed growth was kept at a minimum 
and took little moisture. Moisture penetra- 
tion to deeper than 6 feet was slight, so evap- 
oration caused most of the loss. Only 4.45 
inches of the 22.31 inches that fell were 
saved. 

Summer fallow can be carried out on acre- 
age reserve and other land by other means 
than leaving the land bare, however. Some 


types of tilage implements will conserve. 


moisture to a greater extent while still pre- 
venting wind losses. cloddiness, surface 
roughness, and crop dues are important 


factors. 
SUBTILLAGE BEST 
Residues, such as crop stubble, stalks, or 
weeds are best handled in many places with 
@ sweep-type implement, because this cuts 
under the material and leaves it in an erect 
position which is most effective against wind. 
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The greatest surface roughness can be Cres 
ated by a lister. If residues are meager op 
absent, the plow, under some soil Moisture 
conditions, is a good implement for creat 
@ rough, cloddy surface. 

The next best implement would be a prop. 
erly angled, one-way disk which leaves the 
residue in a partial standing position 5 
is advisable to use @ sweep-type implemen; 
for the second and third operation after the 
one-way, to keep the residue on top and no 
pulverize the soil. 

In this connection, an experiment Carried 
out three fallow seasons is of interest. Whe), 
the average rainfall during April to Septem. 
ber amounted to 12.42 inches, the runog on 
bare disked ground amounted to 1.97 inches 
as compared with 1.39 inches when 2 tons of 
straw were disked in and with six-tenths of 
an inch when 2 tons of straw were subtilleg 
In the same experiment, 13.04 tons of g9jj 
were lost per acre on bare disked land, a; 
compared with 6.24 tons when 2 tons of stray 
were disked in and with ninety-seven one. 
hundredths of a ton when the land was sub. 
tilled. 
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BENEFITS BEYOND PAYMENTS 

All of this is by way of saying that, while 
most Dakota farmers deplore having to take 
good acreage out of wheat and corn produc. 
tion, some farmers will realize a measure of 
benefit beyond their acreage reserve pay. 
ments. These will include those farmers 
who've felt that soil-improving practices 
were needed but couldn’t afford not to farm 
to the limit every season. 

In making the best of an acreage-reduction 
situation, they also may reap several side 
benefits of lasting importance in their farm. 
ing business. 


Young Indians Seek Wider Horizons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
an article entitled “Indian Students Do 
Not Plan To Return to Reservation,” 
which was published in the Mitchell 
(S. Dak.) Daily Republic of April 2, 1957. 

The article, which was written by Les 
Helgeland, State editor of the Daily Re- 
public, is the result of surveys conducted 
among the Indian people of South Da- 
kota, and gives some illuminating first- 
hand responses from some Indian stu- 
dents. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Indian Stupentrs Do Nor PLan To RETURN 
TO RESERVATIONS 
(By Les Helgeland) 

Fort THompson, S. Dak.—Indian youths 
attending the youth conference here 1ast 
week were almbst unanimously agreed that 
they would not return to the reservation 
after they complete their education. 

In surveys made by the Daily Republic and 
the University of South Dakota Institute of 
Indian Studies, the more than 100 young 
people attending the conference indicated 


that they planned to leave the reservation 
after they had finished their education. 


Those who m. Je exceptions were those who 
thought that some industry should b 
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nt to the reservations and were willing 
— pack to the reservation provided that 
to go 

ies. 
- aoe oath the attraction of good money and 
petter living conditions on the reservation 
gid not appear to be an inducement to return 
to live on the reservation. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA SURVEY 
SHOWS SENTIMENT 

Asurvey by the University of South Dakota 
group revealed that more than half of the 
young people answering their questionnaire 
would not return to live on the reservation 
even though they were to secure good pay 
for working there. 

One Fort Thompson youth answered, “I 
think that I will probably finish high school 
and then start farming on the reservation.” 

Interesting was the fact that many of them 
doubted that there would be any reservation 
to return to, One youth, Bernard Drapeau, 
of Fort Thompson, said he questioned wheth- 
er such a thing as a reservation would exist 
put added that he might return to the Crow 
creek Reservation if some industry were 
prought to the reservation. 

Mary Jane Eagle, of Fort Thompson, one 
of the young people selected for outstanding 
jeadership during the conference, gave a “no” 
and “yes” answer to whether or not she plans 
to return to the reservation after she com- 
pletes her education. She said, “It will de- 
pend on whether or not there is still a 
reservation. I would like to come back to my 
people and help them if I could.” 

Another Fort Thompson youth, 18-year-old 

Loudner, of Fort Thompson, is of the 
opinion that the reservation will be a thing 
of the past. He says he plans to return to 
the reservation only for visits. 

Where does he plan to go if not to the 
reservation? His answer: “Anywhere, but 
the reservation.” 

Loudner has hopes of going into engineer- 
ing or teaching. He’s a senior at Gann Val- 
ley High School this year. 

Another youth said he wasn’t planning 
to return to the reservation. ‘“‘There’s noth- 
ing to return for or to,” he said. 

Another student answered, “I plan to get 
out among the whites.” 

Wilhelmina Shields, of Fort Thompson, 
said, “No, I don’t plan to return to the res- 
ervation. I hope someday to have a beauty 
shop of my own after finishing a course in 
beauty culture. I hope to establish my shop 
far enough away so I won't always be run- 
ning back to the reservation.” 

Melvin Clifford, 17-year-old Pine Ridge 
student, said that he plans to return to the 
reservation only if he can get enough land 
to run a sizable herd. 

STUDENTS SEE SOUTHWEST REHABILITATION 


Sherman ‘Cochran, 18-year-old student at 
Flandreau Indian Vocational High School, is 
another of those who makes no plans to re- 
turn to the reservation. Cochran was 1 of 
the 2 Flandreau school students who were 
sent on a trip into the Los Angeles and other 
Southwestern States to study living condi- 
tions of Indian people and their rehabili- 
tation. 

Clarence St. Arnaud, of Austin, Minn., a 
senior at Immaculate Conception Mission, at 
Stephan, says that he has the ambition to 
continue his education and to enter the 
priesthood. He’s among those who plans to 
return to the reservation. 

The youth said, “Yes; if I reach my goal, 
I may be appointed to return to work with 
my people.” 

Shirley Apple, of Rapid City, a student at 
Holy Rosary Mission, at Pine Ridge, has hopes 
of contin her education in medicine. 
She also hopes to return to the reservation 
to “help my 7 

Likewise, June Crawford, a senior at Flan- 
dreau Indian School, plans to return to the 
Teservation as a teachvr—if reservations con- 
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tinue. She plans to get a degree in home 
economics. 

Those are only samplings of opinions of 
the young persons attending the conference, 
but indicate the near unanimous views of 
this group of people—those in school and 
those already out of school. 

They don’t want to return to the reserva- 
tion. They want to integrate themselves into 
the so-called “white man’s community.” 





Opportunities for Continuing Study After 
College in the Fields of International 
Relations, the Social Sciences, and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I received a letter from the 
American Association of University 
Women regarding certain matters of 
great importance to the welfare of this 
Nation. Generally, the letter urges fa- 
vorable action on the administration’s 
recommendations for funds for the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the international edu- 
cational exchange program, the United 
States Information Agency, and the mu- 
tual-security program. 

This group, Mr. President, is one of 
the outstanding women’s groups in 
America. Its recommendations deserve 
careful attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1957. 
Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Committee.on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: The American 
Association of University Women, an organ- 
ization of 140,000 women college graduates, 
is organized into 1,366 branches throughout 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Guam, and offers to its 
members the opportunity for continuing 
study after college in the fields of interna- 
tional relations, the social sciences, and ed- 
ucation. o> 

By convention directives, the AAUW sup- 
ports economy in Government but we also 
believe that irresponsible cutting of the 
budget such as is advocated in current prop- 
aganda against the administration’s budget 
proposals can jeopardize our Nation’s well- 
being. We believe such cutting would rep- 
resent in many instances false economy 
which at“best would leave current problems 
unresolved, and which at worst could lead 
to multiplication of future expenditures and 
even endanger our national security. 

Specifically, we strongly urge the Senate 
to restore the $36 million proposed by the 
administration as this country’s contribu- 
tion to’international organizations including 
the United Nations. We recommend that 
funds earmarked for the United Nations In- 
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ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, and other cultural exchange activities 
be appropriated as submitted in the budget 
and that the program of the United States 
Information Agency not be crippled by in- 
discriminate slashing. It is our belief that 
these activities are a United States contri- 
bution toward world peace, hence an in- 
tegral and indispensable part of our foreign 
policy, not to be endangered by budget 
cutting. 

We support the President in his belief 
that the $4,400,000,000 asked for the Mutual 
Security Program is the minimum for the 
next fiscal year in terms of the safety of the 
world; we regard it as cheap insurance for 
our own safety. 

We support the budget requested by the 
Office of Education. Our studies have con- 
vinced us that the Office cannot effectively 
serve the American people without the sums 
requested. 

We believe the appropriation of Federal 
funds to assist the States in school con- 
struction is essential. 

We regard the full sums requested by the 
Women’s Bureau and such agencies as the 
Food and Drug Administration to be war- 
ranted, for the constantly increasing de- 
mands for services from such agencies re- 
quire increased budgets. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Kate HeEvNER MUELLER, 
Chairman, Education Committee, 
AAUW. 
Dr. MERIBETH CAMERON, 
Chairman, International Relations 
Committee, AAUW. 
Mrs. GertruDE Hovuxk Fariss, 
Chairman, Status of Women Com- 
mittee, AAUW. 
Dr. JANET MacDonaLp, 
Chairman, Social Studies Commit- 
tee, AAUW. 
IsaBeEL H. KIpENEY 
Mrs. James W. Kideney, 
Chairman, Legislative Program Com- 
mittee, AAUW. 





The Middle-Point Stones of the Mason- 
Dixon Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when so mueh of 
our attention is of necessity focused on 
grave problems of the present and fu- 
ture, it is well to pause occasionally and 
let our thoughts dwell on important 
events in the past. By so doing we may 
relax a little and at the same time draw 
renewed inspiration from our history. 

The General Assembly of Maryland at 
its recent session passed a joint resolu- 
tion—Senate Joint Resolution No. 30-— 
which recalls dramatic events of co- 
lonial days and a controversy finally de- 
termined by the decision of a British 
court which has had a profound impact 
upon the development of at least 3 or 
our original 13 States. 

It is rather startling to realize that 
had that decision been reversed the site 
of the great city of Philadelphia would be 
today within the boundaries of the State 
of Maryland. The crucial middle point 
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stones of the Mason-Dixon line still 
stand at the border of the district I am 
honored to represent where they were 
placed nearly 200 years ago. Our former 
colleague, Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
and the various historical societies and 
interested citizens, who have been active 
in preserving our ancient monuments 
are to be congratulated for performing 
a truly valuable public service. Likewise, 
we and posterity are indebted to those 
who have labored and expended large 
sums to restore some of our most cher- 
ished shrines. Notable among these is 
famous Old Trinity Church, in Dorches- 
ter County, Md., built about 1680, the 
fuli restoration of which is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion as a result of the 
generous and painstaking efforts of Col. 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch. 

Shortly after Old Trinity was built, a 
branch or Chapel of Ease was erected on 
Taylor’s Island, for many years one of 
the most active and prosperous mari- 
time sections of tidewater Maryland. 
~ This chapel now is also being repaired 
and restored by one of the organizations 
headed by Senator Radcliffe. 

Much of the history-making contro- 
versy involving the Middle Stone and 
whether or not Taylor’s Island was in 
fact an island, revolved around the par- 
ish and area of Old Trinity. Likewise 
the chapel was prominently involved in 
dramatic historical events, especially 
when the middle stone was being placed 
and during the War of 1812. 

But for the untimely death of one of 
our great citizens, Fred W. C. Webb of 
Salisbury, Md., the Middle Stone doubt- 
less would have been appropriately fea- 
tured before this as a shrine marking 
the beginning of the world-famous 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It was a project 
near to his heart. 


Joint Resolution No. 30 succinctly out- 
lines this interesting chapter of colonial 
history. 

Under leave granted it is herewith in- 
cluded: 

Senate Joint Resolution 30 
Senate joint resolution requesting the proper 
preservation of the so-called middle point 
marking the boundary between Maryland 
and Delaware 

Within the boundary lines of Wicomico 
County, there are two ancient stone monu- 
ments placed at the middle point of the 
historical Mason-Dixon survey circa 1760 
and 1768. 

These monuments and the Mason-Dixon 
line itself are enduring testimony to the 
long continued, and at times acrimonious, 
controversy between the Lords Baltimore and 
the William Penn family over the determi- 
nation of boundary lines between the colo- 
nies of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and also 
between Maryland and what is now the 
State of Delaware. This controversy was 
dramatic in nature and highly momentous 
in result. Large areas of territory were in- 
volved in these disputes before the Mason- 
Dixon line, which is the most famous State 
boundary line in the United States, was 
finally agreed upon prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The far-reaching nature of this contro- 
versy is evidenced by the fact that had Lord 
Baltimore's contention been sustained as to 
what should be the correct boundary line, 
a large portion of Pennsylvania, including 
the site of the city of Philadelphia, would 
today be part of the State of Maryland, ~ 
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As part of the larger controversy, there 
was also a long and protracted differe of 
opinion over the selection of the 
point, now called the middle stone, be- 
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Resolved, That efforts should be made 
the two States to erect suitable monume,; 
around middle stone, securing the necessary 
land therefor, and also that some mare, 


tween the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic -or other form of recognition should be s 


Ocean for the purpose of the 
southwest corner of what is now the State 
of Delaware. In this dispute, the Penn 
family claimed that Taylor’s Island in Dor- 
chester County and the waters between Tay- 
lor’s Island and the mainland of the Eastern 
Shore should be considered as a portion of 
the mainland. In the course of that contro- 
versy, a large map, the original of which is 
now in the possession of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, showed clearly that Taylor’s 
Island actually was an island. This map 
‘Was prepared in the year 1751 by Lord Balti- 
more and the Penn family. 

If that controversy had been settled favor- 
ably to Lord Baltimore’s claim, the boundary 
line between the States of Maryland and 
Delaware would today be approximately 2 
miles to the east of its present location. 

No effort could or should be made today 
to change the present boundary lines, but 
the great historic significance of the result 
of this controversy should be suitably noted 
and marked. 

The United States Government recently 
has made resurveys and relocations of the 
Mason-Dixon line between the States of 
Maryland and Delaware, including the so- 
called Middle Stone, which marks the south- 
west corner of the State of Delaware. 

Efforts should be made to feature this 
Middle Stone and other points closely in- 
volved in the dispute involving recognition 
of the crucial role played in the controversy 
by Taylor’s Island. On this island, the 
Chapel of Ease, now standing and being 
restored by various contributors, was the 
local center of the discussion. This chapel 
was a branch of Old Trinity Church, built 
about the year 1680 and now in process of 
most careful restoration by Mrs. Edgar W. 
Garbish. As part of any such restoration 
work, it is the hope of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland that the Wicomico 
County Historical Society will give its hearty 
assistance. This society, since the year 
1933 has had as its. primary express purpose 
the preservation of the heritage culture 
and historic relics and monuments of Mary- 
land’s colonial background. The Senate 
hopes also that the Sussex County Archeo- 
logical and Historical Association, in the 
State of Delaware, will lend its assistance in 
this project. 

The site on which the two monuments at 
Middle Point are located is part of a pri- 
vately owned farmland some distance from 
a public road so that access to the monu- 


“ments is only by the indulgence of the 


owners of the land. It is the hope Of the 
Senate of Maryland that they will be made 
more easily accessible; Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Wicomico County His- 
torical Society, The Dorchester County His- 
torical Society, and the Sussex County 
Archeological and Historical Association use 
their good offices to acquire from the owners 
of the land on which Middle Point is 
situated, a right-of-way or easement from 
the nearest public road of sufficient area 
to allow the construction of suitable pro- 
tective devices around Middle Point; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in this work the joint 
action be enlisted of the State archivist of 
Delaware, the chief engineer of the highway 
department of the State of Delaware, and the 
board of natural resources of the State of 
Maryland, which board is authorized and 


thorized agencies 
Delaware; and be it further 


upon historic Taylor’s Island at the Chapel 
of Ease; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State roads Commission 
of Maryland be requested to place a Suitable 
historic marker at one or more points aj, 
the highways of Maryland calling attentios 
to the location of the historic significancs 
of the two monuments at middle point; ang 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state ot 
Matfyland be directed to send copies of this 
resolution under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland to the governors of the States 
of Maryland and Delaware and the Maryland 
Historical Society, the Wicomico County His. 
torical Society, the Dorchester County His. 
torical Society, the Sussex County Ache. 
legical and Historical Association, the chic 
engineer of the Highway Department of the 
State of Delaware and the State Roads Com. 
mission of Maryland. 


The Aviation World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Dave 
Johnson is a veteran Idaho newspaper- 
man, and probably the foremost writer 
on aviation in my State: His column in 
the Idaho Statesman of Boise is entitled 
“The Aviation World” and is widely read, 
Dave is‘a war veteran and an officer in 
the Air National Guard. 

On April 22 of this year, Dave’s column 
in the Statesman reflected something of 
the philosophical concern which the 
World War II bomber pilot must feel as 
the pushbutton age threatens a holo- 
caust many times greater than any he 
had witnessed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
well-written and thought-provoking col- 
umn printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

THE AVIATION WoRLD 
(By Dave Johnson) 

The briefing was over and the lights on the 
map clicked off and the room itself flared into 
brilliance. The air was flat and wet and the 
cigarette smoke drifted in layers, dispelling 
around the opened door with a rush as they 
went out. Even the tropical steam blowing 
over the cliffs from the pounding surt felt 
good, after the briefing room. 

The trucks were waiting and he tossed his 
parachute in with a jingling of buckles, clam- 
bered over the tailboard and went to the 
front of the vehicle. The others followed and 
they sat silently as the truck groaned and 
whined over the network of island roads to 
the field. Im the darkness the headlights 
flitted from open space to tropical growth 
and the tension built up in him until in 
desperation he lighted a cigarette he didn’t 
want and smoked deeply. 

He hated trucks, and these quiet rides to 
flight line. If you could just walk from the 
briefing, a few steps, and be with the alr 
plane. But the jerking, swaying truck ride, 
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cramped back to avoid the para- 
ae along the center of the floor, 
so an agonizing, slow introduction to some- 


a smell in the truck. 

The sweat and dried salt in little white pat- 
terns on his fiying suit mingled its odor 
with leather and a faint metallic tang from 
the heavily oiled automatic pistol stuck 
under his left arm. It was a smell that 
was familiar, and one that was part of the 
fession and at times it spoke of fellow- 
snip when they returned and crowded into 
intelligence. But sometimes it was a begin- 


= line was dark. The bulk of the B-29 
was a shadowy substance, and suddenly a 
flashlight gleamed in the nose section and 
Birch, the bombardier, busied himself briefly 
and the light winked out but the aircraft 
nad come alive. The 11 of them formed a 
human chain and lockstepped around the 
propellers, pulling them through to check 
each cylinder of the 4 engines for liquid lock. 
They counted the revolutions as they swung 
the propellers through and he remembered 
the day his father took him to a county fair 
and an Army pilot flew, and men started the 
airplane by swinging on the wooden propel-. 
jer. He had a chance then to go for a ride 
put he squirmed and twisted and panted so 
trying to make up his mind that his father 
pulled him away and they went home. 

They had the briefing at the plane, lined 
uo in a row, rigidly at attention. The air- 
plane commander went through the same 
routine ditching procedure, who does what, 
the parachute check, with each man cinch- 
ing up his neighbor. 

The start was easy. Number 2 coughed 
great quantities of smoke and flame and the 
ground crew moved uneasily forward with 
the carbonic gas bottles, but it settled down 
and ran smoothly. 

All over the field the same thing occurred 
as the minute hand on hundreds of wrist- 
watches crept over luminous dials. Posi- 
tion lights glowed and the four-engined 
monsters trundled into a long weaving line 
around the perimeter of the field and into 
takeoff position. 

He moved the throttles forward and the 
aircraft gathered speed. They plunged into 
the night and the bomber stream unfolded 
behind and ahead of them. The B-29 thun- 
dered over the cliffs and there was a lumi- 
nescent glimpse of the surf and they roared 
north to the Empire of Japan. 

There was a lurid glow spreading over the 
nose of the airplane and a crackling, rippling 
blanket of purple electricity spread back 
around the cockpit. “I don’t like that a 
damned bit,” he murmured on the inter- 
phone and heard a laugh from the bom- 
bardier who sat in the middle of it all. 
They went to power condition two and the 
St. Elmo’s fire vanished, rain drummed fero- 
ciously on the glass, and then there was 
nothing ahead but night. 

The rendezvous was over a jewel-like is- 
land in a sparkling blue sea shortly after 
dawn. They gathered in the bombers and 
formed up the group and swept on to Tokyo. 

Not a bomb was to fall. It was a show of 
strength. They were to see what they had 
done in the months past. The city was 
strangely hard to see at first. There was no 
skyline. It looked like a plain of red dust. 
Hardly stone remained on stone. An iso- 
lated white structure towered above the 
burned rubble. These were fleeting glimpses 
caught as he kept in the formation and tried 
at the same time to see. Another took the 
wheel later and he studied the city. Stark 
obliteration. Nothing. 


about reentry problems, or to Keep a 
Suided missile from turning to a cinder as 
it enters the atmosphere above a target after 


a 
through space. The horrors that 
could be wrought in an instant are fantastic 
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compared to the simple destruction of a 
city through days and nights of pounding 
with conventional weapons. 

The sweat that smelled in the truck en 
route to the flight line was produced of 
hours of wrenching and pulling at the con- 
trols of a lumbering bomber. The new odor 
is likely to be the acid breath of a tortured 
conscience as someone depresses a button 
and the down count to a new zero hour 


begins. 





Mothers of Yesteryear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mothers of Yesteryear,” which 
was published in-the Dakota Farmer of 
May 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

MoTHERS OF YESTERYEAR 


This Mother’s Day, 1957, as we look across 
our greening Dakota prairies dotted with 
modern farms, let us pay tribute to the 
pioneer mother. Undaunted, she faced back- 
breaking labor, extremes of weather, and 
terrifying loneliness, With sturdy self-con- 
fidence and strong religious faith, she made- 
do with what she had to create a comfortable 
home for her family and to unite with others 
to develop a thriving community. 

Think on her, as you motor in swift com- 
fort on a crisscross of pavement. She jolted 
in @ stagecoach down the faint prairie trail; 
jounced in a buckboard behind oxen on the 
unbroken plains; tramped tedious miles be- 
hind a covered wagon, or sloshed through 
shallow fords and scrambled up the slippery 
banks. 

In every direction lay this same land—fiat 
or rolling, sandy or mucky—it was hers for 
the choosing. 

TRAVELING TO DAKOTA 


A minister coming to serve communities in 
the Missouri Valley in 1866, wrote in his let- 
ters home: “The roads between the towns, to 
which I traveled, were lined with grass, often 
10 feet high. To avoid mud in the summer, 
I would go up the Missouri and skirt the 
bluffs until they turned up for the James 
River, and then go for miles through the tall 
grass. It was higher than my head when I 
stood up in my Carriage. 

“My compass was a sighting point on the 
river when entering the grass, and a straight 
trail afterward. Dry matches in my pocket 
were my fireguard in the spring and autumn 
months.” 

Mrs. Lola Lindbo, Billings County, de- 
scribes the experiences. of her husband’s 
mother, a pioneer of 1882, who came into the 
Dakotas from Minnesota: “Seven covered 
wagons started together with all their per- 
sonal belongings stowed away inside. An- 
drew’s mother walked all the way from Canby 
to the homesteading site, 30 miles northwest 
of Watertown. On the way one of the 
wagons tipped over as it lurched through a 
rock-strewn stream, but little damage was 
done. With all hands helping, it was no 
time at all before the wagon had been pulled 
out and again was on its way westward. 
When the group found the spot to settle, 
everyone slept in the shelter of the wagons 
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and camped out as best they could until 
living quarters could be built.” 

Mrs. Emma Franke, McCook County, tells 
of the wedding journey of Aunt Jennie Lar- 
son: “Christian Larson homsteaded just east 
of Bridgewater in 1878. In 1880, he returned 
to the Wisconsin farm to claim his bride, 
Jennie Hansen. The wedding festivities 
lasted for 3 days and 2 nights; guests gossiped 
of Indian uprisinge and warned the young 
couple of the dangers they must face. 

“Laughing at all fears, the newlyweds 
loaded household possessions on wagons, and 
followed by their livestock. the caravan 
started the slow, tedious, and seemingly end- 
less, journey to the West. Their first sight of 
Sioux Falls was not impressive; just a few 
shacks perched along the banks of the Sioux 
River. Beyond, as far as you could see in 
any direction, the tail grass waved in the 
sun. Not a tree broke the horizon. Just a 
few crude buildings and dugouts in the side 
hills marked the path of men.” 

EARLY HOMES OF SOD 


Building that first home on the Dakota 
prairies was never an easy thing. Most early 
settlers had very little money. Some fami- 
lies lived in dugouts, a few in frame shacks, 
but the majority put up sod houses. 

Aunt Jennie Larson was one of the for- 
tunate ones. As Mrs. Franke relates: “They 
had $30 to buy materials for their house and 
other buildings—but $30 went quite a ways. 
Aunt Jennie and her husband put up a 
homesteader’s shack, a foundation with one 
large room, which was enclosed by nailing 
the boards on the inside instead of the out- 
side of the framework. Out of money then, 
they couldn’t finish the house that first sum- 
mer. Jennie became quite expert at nailing 
the boards back into place when the heavy 
winds blew them in.” 

With few barriers, the Dakota winds did 
have great sweep. Mrs. Gerhard Hanson, the 
daughter of an early Brookings County min- 
ister, writes: “I remember the awful winds 
that swept everything that was loose. One 
day a bed tick filled with straw landed right 
in our dooryard. It had traveled, unharmed, 
for a mile from our neighbor’s place.’’ 

No door or window ever faced the north 
in these early homes. Why give the piercing 
cold a chance to find a vulnerable spot? Sod 
houses were a foot and a half thick in wall 
width by the time the sod strips had been cut 
from the prairie and laid up without mortar. 
Inside, the house was warm and cozy in 
winter and cool in summer. 

Boards were laid for the roof and covered 
with tar paper. Often the sod strips laid 
over the tar paper would begin to sprout with 
roots growing down into the ceiling of the 
room. Some homemakers covered these ceil- 
ings inside with flour sacks or muslin ma- 
terial nailed to the rafters. After the walls 
had settled, the inside black dirt walls could 
be plastered. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE 


A commonly used cookstove was a burner 
something like an ordinary wash boiler, made 
of sheet iron with the bottom riveted on. 
This contraption was placed on top of the 
stove after the stove lids had been removed. 
The boiler section was filled with hay or flax, 
and then turned upside down and the fuel 
was ignited. The draft from the pipe would 
keep the fire burning and the ashes would 
drop into the firebox of the stove. It is 
said that it did a splendid job of cooking, but 
it kept mother busy trying to keep food 
prepared for a big family. 

Mrs. Lindbo describes: “Flax straw seemed 
to burn best; in fact, if the stove was filled 
tight enough, it would hold fire all night. 

“Andrew tells that fire got started in the 
roof of their sod hut while they were eating 
breakfast one morning. Since there was no 
water handy, Andrew’s father grabbed the 
milk crocks from the shelf and doused the 
flames with milk.” 
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The supply of water was and continues to 
be a problem for Dakota folks. Art Adrian, 
Turner County, tells: “My mother, Elizabeth 
Buller, was the oldest of nine children. Her 
father died when she was 15, and she had 
to work hard to help her mother keep the 
family ‘together. She pulled water from a 
well using a rope and bucket. It was almost 
impossible in the winter.” 

Pioneer families never knew when they 
would have extra folks to make comfortable. 
Arthur J. Landon, now of Ward County, re- 
lates: “We had a good well on our place and 
there was a pretty good road going past be- 
tween Watertown and Sisseton, so the sol- 
diers who were stationed at Fort Sisseton 
used to stop for water and give their mules a 
drink.”’ 

Vast space often lay between communities, 
and many a settler went to bed on a stormy 
night leaving’a lighted kerosene lantern in 
his window to guide weary travelers in snow 
and rain. 

Only a very lucky pioneer homemaker had 
a floor of matched tongue-and-groove floor- 
ing. Many families lived on the dirt with 
rag rugs over paper as a floor covering; some 
had wide board flooring. 

FACING TROUBLES 


Those first years in a sod hut were often 
bitter ones. Hail came the summer of 1880 
to damage the crops of corn, wheat, and 
potatoes. The famous snows of the winter 
of 1880 lasted late into spring. Families were 
forced to break ice on the sloughs each day 
for water in the house and for the livestock. 
The holes were carefully covered so that they 
would not freeze so hard before the next day. 
Food became scarce, and the coffee grinder 
was used to grind corn and wheat for bread. 
Steps had to be cut through the huge snow- 
banks to get into the cattlesheds and down 
to the door of the house. 

From the recollections of Mrs. Hanson 
come these memories of her mother’s work 
in times of sorrow. “Mother's custom was 
to make the floral pieces for each funeral. 
She had several nice house plants to help 
her out in the winter. Two arbor vitae trees 
always supplied the greens for the wreath 
or cross which she would fashion. Many 
times, mother’s wreath was the only floral 
tribute. 

“Father had a case of homeopathic medi- 
cine and a ‘Doctor Book’ which was eagerly 
searched for advice. We were quite used to 
having someone come to the door in the dead 
of night to ask for aid. 

“Mother, too, became quite efficient at put- 
ting drops of aconite, belladonna, nux 
vomica, and such medicines, on sugar lumps. 
The lumps were then dissolved in a glass of 
water, and administered at intervals hy the 
teaspoonful. 

“She made a nourishing soup or ‘kavringer’ 
(rusks) to send when folks were ailing. 
Many times the relatives would come back 
and ask that she make some more because 
it was the only thing the patient could eat.” 

Thus, through good times and bad times, 
the pioneer family managed to survive and 
thrive, bequeathing a rich heritage of stub- 
born determination to the Dakota of today. 
On this Mother's Day then, we salute the 
mothers of yesteryear. 


If | Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
IN THE notun cn iapaenieeia 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
_Recorp, I include the following essay: 
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Ir I Were THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 


(By Raymond W. Petkus, De LaSalle 
School, senior, first prize (boy) ) 


A child approaching the difficult period of 
adolescence has within him potentialities of 
becoming a useful citizen or a dangerous 
criminal. He may become the next Presi- 
dent of our country or another Dillinger. 
What will he be? A tree swaying in the 
breeze or a solid oak with-roots firmly in the 
ground? 

A teen-ager desiring acceptance, knows not 
whether to join the ball team or the gang. 
The wise youngster would naturally select 
the team as a means of acquiring recogni- 
tion. But what of the adolescent that joins 
the gang? 

He is an affected individual who tries to 
win the admiration and attention of the 
gang by means of a bad reputation. He de- 
sires approval of the group and, at the same 
time, strives for independence. There is 
little place, however, for the egotistical and 
immature teenager. 

If I were the parent of a teenager, I would 
keep his emotions controlled and directed. 
To make sure he is not depressed by life's 
sorrows, stampeded into premature and dan- 
gerous actions, or made cynical by the strange 
contradictions every day affords, I would 
bring the facts of everyday life together, 
assorting, sifting, and interpreting them to 
him so that he may form a real sense of 
values. 

The need for affection is felt by teenagers; 
I would ses to it that my child has ample 
opportunity for giving and receiving affec- 
tion. I would fulfill his longing for com- 
panionship, understanding and acceptance, 
and respect his desires. ; 

Teen-agers, whether they are timid, quar- 
relsome, boastful, or self-conscious, are 
usually victims of insecurity. I would in- 
sure security by including my child in the 
thoughts and plans of the family, thus as- 
suring him that he belongs and is appre- 
ciated. 

Serious conflicts within an adolescent— 
caused by lack of spiritual development— 
curtail his future happiness. I would take 
particular interest in the spiritual develop- 
ment of my child, as this bears directly on 
his character. And I believe that the family 
circle is the best place for establishing reli- 
gious ideals, instilling reverence for God, 
respect for all His creatures, and apprecia- 
tion of the moral laws. 

If I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
develop him emotionally, give him affection 
and security, and above all, establish in him 
religious ideals. The teenager, having a 
mature outlook on life, would not fall prey 
to the infamous gangs that roam the streets 
of the city; on the contrary, he would have 
a fertile mind which, if developed, would 
be instrumental in the betterment of him- 
self, the community, and the Nation. 


The Voice of the People Against Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker the great 
majority of the witnesses heard and 


statements filed in 1,300 pages of testi- 
mony before our subcommittee of the 


timony was printed and before the com- 
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mittee had any opportunity to reaq i 
voted out a bill providing $500 million g 
year for 4 years, or a total of $2 billion 

The Committee of the Whole should 
reject it, but it will no doubt vote out , 
bill for $300 million a year for 5 yea; 
or a total of $1,500,000,000. 2 

This means, if divided among som, 
60,000 school districts, that each gis. 
trict will get one-sixth of a schoolroon 
or about 5 seats per district. 

Obviously, this legislation is—as jt ha, 
been charged over and over—intendeg 
by the proponents, to be nothing but , 
“camel's nose in the tent.” It amounts 
to dishonesty to talk about mecting ap 
emergency, a shortage of classrooms 
by any such proposed legislation. } 

It shows that the people who nee 
schoolrooms—and there is a need—coulq 
not have petitioned the Congress for such 
an inadequate program. Indeed, this js 
not the people’s demand. 

The Government itself is the propa. 
gandist for this Federal aid. It est. 
mated the shortages, or guessed at them, 
Then it became its own publicity agent 
to drum up support for its own programs 
and to establish the idea that there was 
an emergency the people could not meet 
for themsleves. This bill is positive proof 
that the Government itself believes the 
people cannot manage their own affairs 
for themselves. 

The United States Office of Education 
representatives testified that the efforts 
of the people for their own children were 
inadequate, and that they should be com- 
Ppelled by Government in Washington to 
do more. Instead of using the word 
“compulsion,” they often substituted the 
words “stimulate the States by the Fed- 
eral Government” to do what they should 
do in the judgment of Washington. 

Our own Government itself has become 
the public fomenter of the people. It 
prepared this legislation and sent it by 
messenger-to the Congress to carry out— 
not the people’s wishes, not the Congress’ 
measures—but its own compulsions over 
the people with regard to their educa- 
tion. And it spent the people’s tax 
money to propagandize its own programs 
at the expense of the people, and at the 
expense of our children. 

It proposes to weaken some of the 
districts by taking their money from 
them and rewarding other districts ac- 
corditig to the Government’s own for- 
mulas of favoritism in return for votes. 

In this business the great overweaning, 
powerful, pretending Government brings 
its own satellites to its support. For 
example, there is marched into forma- 
tion one of the greatest lobbies; viz. 
The National Education Association. It 
has advocated, in season and out, for 


‘at least 25 years, Federal aid to educa- 


tion. 

Then there is the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Then follow in 
line various groups of Government em- 


‘ployees, beneficiaries of Government or 


public grants and aids, subsidies, or tax 
exemptions. Government maintains i's 
power by bringing to its support those 
having a beneficial or natural tendency 
to help each other to stay on the gravy 
train. 

There is no evidence of a rank-and-file 
support for this legislation. The hier- 
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archy of the CIO-AFL officialdom, and 
the hierarchy of the parent-teachers as- 
sociation (but not the rank and file in 
either organization) testified for this 
legislation. 

Aside from 
groups, the people were all against it; 
that is, businessmen, doctors, farmers, 
pankers, taxpayers, school-board niem- 
pers, the American Legion, great num- 
pers of patriotic societies from one end 
of the country to the other, chambers 
of commerce, taxpayers’ associations, in- 
dustrial councils, women’s clubs, and the 
rank and file of such organizations. 
They reported their opposition in a great 
number of meetings across the country. 

The statements filed also reported 
rank-and-file opposition at the, grass- 
roots. The character of this opposition 
jis quoted below. Many individual 
school-board members testified and filed 
statements in opposition; so did State 
and county school-board members. 

Fear of control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was general and outspoken. 
There was bitterness, too, that the Fed- 
eral Government should try to shove 
Federal aid down the throats of the peo- 
ple whether they wanted it or not. 

They insisted that they, the parents, 
the producers of all the wealth of the 
country, are taking care of their children 
and are building the necessary school- 
rooms for an increasing population.: The 
school taxes, they said, are very burden- 
some, much more burdensome than they 
should be because of the intolerable and 
inexcusable Federal taxes. 

NO SCHOOL DISTRICT ASKED FOR FEDERAL AID 


It should be noted that not a single 
school district out of some 62,969 sent a 
representative to plead in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to education because it was too 
poor to meet its own need with local 
and State aid. 

BANKER’S TESTIMONY AUGMENTED 


Mr. William M. Adams, of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
advised the Subcommittee on Education 
after his testimony that the sale of school 
bonds had jumped upward again. He 
wrote: 

The sale of school bonds (i. e., bonds for 
the construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools) during the period from 
October 1, 1956, through March 31, 1957, have 
included over 1,397 issues aggregating over 
$1,124,245,000. If this amount is increased 
by the approximately 30 percent of total 
school construction funds ordinarily ob- 
tained from sources other than the bond 
financing, the school bond sales during this 
6 months’ period should provide school con- 
struction of about $1,606,064,000, which at 
the usual estimate of $30,000 per classroom 
would provide over 53,500 classrooms. 


If the next 6 months of actual school 
bond sales is as good as the last 6 months, 
then money will be raised for 107,000 
classrooms. Add that to the 69,200 
classrooms financed prior to October 1, 
1956, and scheduled on that date to be 
built during the school year 1956-57, and 
we have all told 176,200 classrooms, or 
17,200 more classrooms than the 159,000 
Classrooms which the United States 
Office of Education itself guessed or esti- 
mated would be needed for the school 
year 1956-57. . 


those above-mentioned 
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The Investment Bankers Association 
reports that school bond sales are run- 
ning nearly double those for last year, 
and each month shows an accelerating 
rate of school bond financing. If there 
was a schoolroom shortage last year, that 
is October 1, 1956, when the United 
States Office of Education collected its 
estimates or guesses, then the increased 
bond sales by the States themselves have 
far exceeded the proposed additional 
$300 million to be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. This shows that the 
States themselves are meeting the need. 
The States are making the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts look picayune, which 
they are. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSED AFTER CONSID- 
ERATION THROUGHOUT THE STATES 


Mr. Richard C. Cadwallader, a member 
of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, pointed out 
that— 


The tremendous scope of the youth and 
educational activities of the American Legion 
in about 18 programs have given it an in- 
sight and an informed opinion based on 
experience with the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in each of the several States 
through its 17,000 posts and the American 
Legion Auxiliary and have earned it the right 
to speak authoritatively on this matter. 


He went on: 

One of the primary objectives of the Amer- 
ican Legion is to teach an understand- 
ing * * * of our American philosophy of 
government. * * * The American Legion 
believes that real freedom for the individual 
cannot be safeguarded unless the power of 
government is decentralized and restrained. 
* * * Federal aid is not the way to get good 
schools * * * the respective States have the 
capacity to meet their educational require- 
ments if they wish to do so * * * it would 
seem impossible to have Federal aid * * * 
without at least the minimum of Federal 
control * * * and it invites the danger that 
in time the Federal agencies will want to 
prescribe the curricula, textbooks, other 
instructional materials, teacher qualifica- 
tions, methods, and standards * * * and ac- 
counting and fiscal procedures. * * * History 
indicates that once Federal appropriations 
are made for any purpose, the tendency is for 
the affected groups to lobby for their contin- 
uation * * * the expenditures by States and 
local governments for education are already 
the largest and most expensive of any of 
their activities * * * State and local activi- 
ties need no stimulating. 


The conclusion of the American Legion 
is that— ' 

Any objective analysis of the public-school 
system of the local.communities * * * will 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
pending proposals for Federal usurpation of 
the prerogatives of local school districts is 
unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound, and 
dangerous to the preservation of local vitality 
and initiative * * * if it should pass it 
would represent a tragic attack on the sov- 
ereignty of the States, the welfare of our 
people, our freedom as a nation, and our 
economic stability. * * * Above all, it would 
represent a surrender to the basic collectivist 
philosophy of communism. * * * The Amer- 
can Legion urges the Congress to reject * * * 
proposals to appropriate any Federal funds 
to general public education in elementary 
or secondary schools. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, INC., OPPOSE 


Pointing out that this program is held 
out to cover an emergency—to cure a 
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temporary schoolroom shortage, the 
statement of the doctors showed that this 
is pure deception. They pointed out that 
last year, Dr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation testified before the Senate 
committee that— 

As long as our schools are cut off from the 
most powerful and efficient and productive 
form of taxation that we have (Federal tax- 
ation, of course) so long will they fail to 
receive a reasonable share of the great wealth 
and income of our country. 


Does this sound temporary? They go 
on to quote Dr. John K. Norton, head 
of the department of educational admin- 
istration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who said: 

Even if $500 million (a year) were voted 
for school building aid, it would represent 
only a first step toward adequate Federal 
participation in the financial support of edu- 
cation in the United States. 


To the planners, the emergency is al- 
ways permanent. 

Once the new educational bureaucracy has 
established its foothold in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the bureaucratic employees will 
perpetuate themselves in their jobs by em- 
ploying statistics to prove the existence of 
new emergencies— 


To show Federal control, the doctors 
cited an 108-page booklet, Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education, and a sen- 
tence on page 4 which reads: 

Each State is required to submit a plan 
which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education. 

THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative director 
of this largest farm organization with a 
membership of 1,600,000 farm families 
in 48 States, said: 


We recognize the problem * * * we are 
convinced that the people in the local coun- 
ties and communities, we have farm bureaus 
in 2,600 of these 3,000 counties in the United 
States, can do this job * * * the result of 
intervention by the Federal Government 
could be to stymie initiative on the part of 
local people who will get the impression that 
if they wait long enough, the all-powerful 
Federal Government will come in and assist 
them. * * * Even though this legislation 
is labeled a temporary measure, we know 
from long experience that there is nothing 
sO permanent as a temporary Federal pro- 
gram. Federal aid to education will cer- 
tainly be followed by Federal intervention. 
* * * I cannot read pages 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
without getting the impression that there 
is a tremendous amount of control there in 
every opportunity under the provisions of 
this bill for the Federal Government or Com- 
missioner of Education to dictate who is 
qualified personnel. 


The Virginia Farm Bureau’s executive 
secretary, Mr. M. A. Hubbard, testified 
that— ‘ 

Our Farm Bureau members have continued 
to express firm and undiminished opposi- 
tion to Federal aid to education. 


The Massachusetts Farm Bureau, Inc., 
sent its executive secretary, Mr. Carlton 
I. Pickett, who testified in part: 

When the School Building Assistance Act 
expires on June 30, 1959, it is estimated that 
about $525 million in school construction in 
Massachusetts will have been approved and 
built * * * our century old * * * school 
foundation program will continue * * * the 
foundation is there to see that every last 
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child in Massachusetts gets a required 
standard of education and the State must 
help any city or town to provide it * * * my 
group flatly holds suspect the encroachment 
of big Federal Government as a solution to 
all local problems. ~ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE TAXPAYERS AS- 
SOCIATION EXECUTIVES AND OKLAHOMA PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES COUNCIL 


Mr. Steve Stahl, executive vice presi- 
dent and representative of both organi- 
zations, made the trip to Washington to 
tell the subcommittee that Oklahoma 
does not need Federal aid to education 
and he carried a fistful of facts. Among 
them was the information that under- 
privileged Oklahoma has increased its 
school revenues by 50 percent in 5 years, 
raised teacher salaries by one-third, in- 
creased school-bond issues more than 300 
percent. ‘The Evening World-Herald of 
Omaha, Nebr., March 23, commenting on 
Mr. Stahl’s testimony in an editorial 
entitled “Throw the Bum Out,” re- 
counted an old familiar story: 

“A man who goes to Washington to reject 
a handout from Uncle Sam might expect at 
least a courteous hearing. * * * But Mr. 
Stahl ran into 2 hours of heckling * * * 
they interrupted his prepared statement at 
every comma with scathing questions,” 
wrote Allan Cromley of the Daily Oklahoman 
Washington bureau. * * * Mr. Stahl finally 
sat down, thoroughly frustrated, much of 
his typewritten statement. unread. * * * 
Back home * * * he reported to his fellow 
Oklahomans that people who go to Wash- 
ington with a tincup in their hand are wel- 
comed royally, while those who don’t want 
anything are given the “bum’s rush.” We 
hope Mr. Stahl is not too disheartened, and 
that others will be encouraged to join in his 
fight. The day may come when the “bum’s 
rush” will be given to those who deserve it. 


Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana, Inc., sent Mr. Edward J. 
Steimel, its executive director, to testify 
about the financial capacity of the State 
of Louisiana, district by district, for 
meeting its school-construction needs 
and of the willingness of the people to 
do that. He summarized: 

I present information to show clearly that 
Louisiana—one of the poorest States accord- 
ing to the administration bill—not only does 
not need Federal aid but has unused bonding 
capacity after meeting its needs to equal 
almost one-third the total 4-year appropria- 
tion in the administration bill. 


Mr. Steimel read a newspaper report 
quoting the assistant superintendent of 
schools of Louisiana as saying: 

Louisiana can support her schools without 
Federal aid * * * of course, we would take 
it * * * but the control issue is very much 
present. 


Connecticut Public Expenditures 
Council’s executive director, Mr. Carter 
W. Atkins, showed that Connecticut was 
producing “a surplus of 547 classrooms 
for the school year starting September 
1959 and a surplus of 521 for 1960. Con- 
necticut has been and is now taking care 
of its school building needs without “ed- 
eral aid. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it can and will continue to 
do so.” 

The Southern States Industrial Council 
was represented by Mr. Tyre Taylor, who 
stated this was an organization of in- 
dustrial and business concerns in 16 
southern States from Maryland to Texas, 
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including Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Oklahoma: 

The council opposes Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including Federal aid to school con- 
struction * * * because public education is 
a matter which should be controlled by the 
States and localities and not by the Central 
Government. We think the Federal Govern- 
ment is already too big * * * and that what 
is needed is some regard for the provision 
of the Constitution reserving the rights that 
are not delegated to the Federal Government 
to the States or to the people * * *. The 
council believes that Federal aid for schools, 
in whatever amount and however applied, 
and irrespective of the number and kind of 
so-called safeguards adopted, is the first step 
toward the nationalization of the schools 
* * * assuming the need * * * the States 
and localities are in a far better position -to 
supply it than is the Federal Government— 
quoting Senator Byrp—‘which is mortgaged 
to the hilt.” 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, was represented by Mr. Thomas 
A. Ballantine, chairman of the commit- 
tee on education, and Dr. John R. Miles, 
manager of the education department. 
Mr. Ballantine testified in detail and Mr. 
John S. Coleman, president of the 
chamber of commerce, showed in a letter 
that as a result of a series of legislative 
clinics, and discussing. this Federal-aid 
issue with thousands of businessmen, it 
was the overwhelming consensus of every 
group that— 

The States and their communities are re- 
sponsible for, and able to, finamce the de- 
velopment of the school systems required of 
their citizens. 

The national chamber regards as unwise 
and un the legislation now being 
considered by this committee * * * neither 
local reports nor the research of the national 
chamber indicates that an emergency now 
exists which would justify nationwide Fed- 
eral intervention in the construction of 
school facilities * * * our investigations in- 
dicate * * * that no critical national short- 
age in classrooms has been or can be demon- 
strated to exist. : 


The New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman was Mr. Leonard E. Best of 
the education committee. He pointed 
out that— 

New Jersey does not need Federal aid, since 
it is one of the highest spenders on education 
among the 48 States. 


Indicating that New Jersey does not 
want Federal aid, Mr. Best said: 


In fiscal year 1955 Federal funds for edu- 
cation cost New Jersey $2.93 for each dollar 
received * * *. Federal tax relinquishment 
would provide a permanent source of Federal 
aid for school construction without the 
danger of Federal control over education 
* * * and would render the 
creation of a Federal unit to administer the 


program. 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, Inc., said: 

There is no gainsaying the fact that much 
of the drive for Federal school aid comes 
from those who think the funds. will be 
devoted * * * to equalization between the 
States. Most of the funds would not be 
used for such equalization, 


They reported: oe 

Of the ‘$3.3 billion distributed in Federal 
aid programs in fiscal 1956, only 23 percent 
was channeled into the stream of equal- 
ization. The rest—77 percent—merely took 
a roundtrip to and from Washington, 
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The Illinois Chamber of Commerg 
was represented by Mr. Joseph w. Cava. 
taio, who described in detail the Minos 
need and the school problems commis. 
sion recommendations to meet the neeq 
He summarized by saying: ' 

Illinois plans and is able to take care ¢ 
its own problems, : 


The Wisconsin State Chamber go 
Commerce general manager, Mr. Fran; 
A. Hausheer, said: 

The job can and will be completed py 
those who know Wisconsin’s needs best_ 
State and local governments working in top. 
cert with the citizenry * * * we do not want 
this assistance at the expense of our neigh. 
bors * * * may not aid be solicited next 
provide funds for school maintenance ang 
teachers’ salaries? 


The Sheboygan County Taxpayers As. 
sociation and Sheboygan Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, Wisconsin, was represent. 
ed by Mr. Andrew J. Houwers, vice presi. 
dent of the former and president of the 
Sheboygan Falls School Board. He left 
with the subcommittee a study made to 
refute a national study purporting to 
show Wisconsin deficient in its ability to 
finance school construction. Wisconsin 
amended its constitution to liberalize 
local school-debt limitations and “recog- 
nizes its responsibilities toward its chil- 
dren. I believe your function is to de. 
velop that recognition and willingness in 
the States that may be lagging. Hand- 
ing out Federal aid will not do it,” he 
said. 

The Ohio State Chamber of Commerce 
research director, Mr. Arch D. Schultz, 
presented a 61-page booklet, Facts About 
Ohio Schools, by Dr. C. J. Botte, of the 
research department, and a legislative 
report, Financing Ohio’s Public Schools. 
Both indicate that Ohio can and vill 
solve its own school problems. 

The West Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce managing director, Mr. H. A. 
Stansbury, said: 

The estimates of need are grossly exag- 
gerated * * * 42 percent of the total pres- 
ent enrollment are housed in schoolrooms 
less than a dozen years old * * * the pro- 
gram continues during the current school 
year with $3,800,000 of county bond funds in 
hand on July 1, 1956, with $2,066,000 of such 
bonds having been approved and issued sub- 
sequently, and with more than $6 million 
of current or special revenues budgeted for 
buildings all of which adds up to another $12 
million being expended by the 55 county 
school boards for school construction dur- 
ing the 1956-57 school year. The people of 
West Virginia are fully facing up to the 
responsibilities * * * of building their own 
schools without Federal help. 


The Empire—New York—State Cham- 
ber of Commerce witness was Mr. Phillip 
C. Wolz, chairman of their education 
commitee. Mr. Wolz has been a com- 
missioner -of education in Rochester, 
N. Y¥., for 14 years and past president of 
the New York School Boards Association, 
Inc., so he speaks with experience and 
research knowledge of his subject. He 
points out that: 

One of the bills you have under con- 
sideration proposes to make available $15.7 
million of Federal funds that we do no 
need for school buildings that we are going 
to build anyway. To get the $15.7 million 
you propose to impose a tax of $48.1 mil- 
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jion upon our citizens as our share of the 
million program. * * * In order to 
qualify for the aid we do not need we are 
to appropriate an additional $32.4 

million in matching funds. * * * Last cal- 
year the residents of our State spent 

800 which was used to build 4,660 
classrooms itt 366 projects. * * * The whole 


Pmg additional education facilities for 
New York. Under the terms of this bill we 
would be able to provide 309 additional class- 
rooms, which would cost us, under the tax 
purden we would be called upon to assume, 
$155,700 per classroom. * * * Without the 
penefit of Federal aid we are providing class- 
rooms at an average cost of $51,000 * * * 
the aid formula * * * perpetuates the fiction 
that through such Federal aid the States 
with the highest per capita income contribute 
heavily to the needs of other States. * * * 
The fact is * * * that less than one-third 
of these funds actually will be channeled 
from some States to others, while more 
than two-thirds just makes a round trip to 
Washington and back *.* * and they shrink 
on the trip, as the cost of administration is 
deducted. 


A supplemental statement by the de- 
ent of governmental affairs of the 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce, in 
answer to specific questions of mine, 
showed that all New York school districts 
are able to meet their own needs. 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ president, Mrs. William 
§. Shary, testified that 15 States do not 
levy a corporation income tax and 13 of 
these do not levy a personal income tax 
either—16 other States although they 
tax their own industry, will grant 5- to 
15-year business tax exemptions to firms 
in New York and elsewhere which move 
to or expand within their borders. She 
said: 

If tax money is collected in New York and 
spent for schools in other States, it would 
enable those States to build their schools 
partly at our expense and thus keep their 
own taxes low. * * * They use the lure of 
those low taxes to induce taxpaying, job- 
making business and industry to move from 
New York State. * * * Another danger * * * 
it could lead to Federal control * * * as in 
vocational education as set forth in House 
Document No. 529 of the 75th Congress * * * 
(this) “federally supported program has to a 
considerable become a federally dic- 
tated * * *” until it is demonstrat- 
ed that other States have exerted similar ef- 
fort, there is no justification for a Federal 
aid bill which would take millions of dol- 
lars away from the people of New York and 
give to other States. 


The Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution, represented by Lt. Gen. Pedro 
DelValle, and the Constitution Party of 
Virginia, represented by Mr. B. M. Miller, 
were opposed. They feared control and 
felt the States were willing and able to 
do their own school-construction jobs. 

Mrs. Edith Stafford, president of the 
Los Angeles School Board of Education, 
and Mrs. Ruth C. Cole, member of the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles, Calif., 
reported: 

We have a very great building pro- 
gram * * * we may be taxing ourselves more 
than other St-tes are doing. Is it fair to be 


called upon to support programs in other 
States? 


Mr. Carruthers A. Coleman, member 
of the Fayette County (Ky.) Board of 
Education: 
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The Fayette County Board of Education 
has gone on record as opposed to any fur- 
ther extension of Federal aid in the common 
school education system of.our country * * * 
we have a * * * problem * * * we intend to 
settle it in our own State in our own 
way. * * * We feel the State of Kentucky 
has the means within its boundaries to fur- 
nish the kind of education its people 
want * * * and the kind of education which 
has produced some of our country’s greatest 
people * * * some of whom never had any 
schoolroom at all * * * it is not our inten- 
tion to shirk * * * responsibility * * * nor 
is it our intention to abdicate these powers 
by seeking Federal aid. 


Mrs. Earl Maughmer, Jr., secretary, 
board of education, Houston, Tex., testi- 
fied: 

The Texas official delegation to the White 
House Conference on Education went on 
record unanimously in opposition to Federal 
aid to education. * * * We in Houston 
have * * * been passing enough bond is- 
sues * * * for school construction. 


Mr. George P. Whitman, Jr., chairman, 
State School Building Authority of Geor- 
gia, and Mr. John Sims, director, State 
school building authority, State of Geor- 
gia, said: 

We have either under construction or com- 
pleted at the present timé 14,461 schoolrooms 
and our present needs are 5,340 which we 
estimate will cost the State of Georgia ap- 
proximately $88 million beyond the $200 mil- 
lion program we already have financed. Now, 
we plan to finance that program ourselves. 
I speak for the State board of education and 
the State administration. We do not believe 
in Federal aid to education in Georgia * * * 
we believe that when we come up with our 
hands out to Washington * * * that who 
controls the pocketbook controls the opera- 
tion in the end. 


Mr. Louis H. Schimmel, president, 
board of education, Pontiac, Mich., after 
explaining a unique plan for financing 
schools by the State of Michigan, said: 

I feel that every State should make the 
effort to demonstrate that it is doing all it 
can to solve its own problem, such as Mich- 
igan has done; and if they do that, they may 
discover, as Michigan has, that they can do 
the job without any outside assistance. 


The only evidence we have on the hear- 
ing record from any local school boards 
or districts is that they do not want or 
need Federal aid to school construction. 

It is significant that when a resolu- 
tion in favor of Federal aid to school con- 
struction was presented to the National 
School Boards Association meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in February 1957 it 
was tabled by a 4-to-1 vote. This asso- 
ciation is made up for the most part of 
nonprofessionals. They are the local 
officials whom the people elect or appoint 
to manage and finance the schoo! dis- 
tricts in which they found the money for 
classroom construction. 

In addition to the witnesses who ap- 
peared in opposition, the following na- 
tional organizations and individuals en- 
tered statements on the hearing record of 
our committee in opposition to more 
Federal aid to school construction: 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ statement said, in part: 

The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction, and control of the 
public-school system shall remain in State 
and local hands, close to the people and re- 
sponsive to their wishes and needs, or shall 
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eventually be transferred to a central gov- 
ernment authority. 


The inadequate case for Federal aid 
they cited as follows: 


The increase of school-age population is 
commonly cited to justify general Federal 
aid. The inference is that the school-age 
population has far outrun the growth in 
economic capacity. If it were true that the 
population as a whole were increasing faster 
than the Nation’s economic capacity to grow, 
the result would be a declining standard of 
living. But this is not true. Nor is it true 
that the recent increase of school-age popu- 
lation has outrun our economic growth. The 
following figures show the relative increase 
of personal income and of children aged 
5 to 17 years from 1950 to 1955. For this 
comparison, the States are ranked according 
to per capita personal income: 


School-age pon- 
ulation, 5 to 17? 


Personal income! 





Per- | 











Per- 

Increase | cent | Increase | cent 

1950-55 in- 1950-55 | in- 
crease jcreas? 
i ae oe 
Highest quartile. __|$44, 296,000 | 38.0 (3, 527,000 39.0 
2d quartile_........ 15, 542, 000 | 32.0 (1, 394, 000 21.6 
3d quartile..._..... 9, 272,000 | 30.6 957, 000 19.0 
Lowest quartile...._| 9,517,000 | 33.8 | 809,000 11.2 
! Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Busi- 


ness, August 1956. 
2 Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 151, Feb. 11, 1957, 


Whether we take the 12 States with highest 
per capita incomes or the 12 States with the 
lowest per capita incomes, the figures show 
that income has increased faster than chil- 
dren. The 12 lowest income States have had 
the smallest increase of school-age popula- 
tion, both absolutely and relatively, and they 
have had next to the highest rate of increase 
in personal incomes. This group of States 
is coming ahead fast. The relatively small 
increase of school-age population is to be 
accounted for in part by the heavy migration 
out of these States in the preceding census 
decade. In the period 1940-50, the 12 States 
with highest per capita income in 1940 gained 
4,595,000, and the 12 States with lowest per 
capita income in 1940 lost 3,032,000: The 
relative shift continued to 1955. In the 
period 1950-55, the highest income States 
gained 7,308,000 and the lowest income States 
gained only 841,000. In the whole discus- 
sion of need and capacity there has been a 
confusion of two quite different things. * * * 

The entire statistical case for Federal aid 
has been built on Circular 490 (of the United 
States Office of Education). The estimate of 
80,000 classrooms needed to provide for ex- 
cess enrollment and 79,000 rooms needed to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities, which has 
been set out in the statements of Secretary 
Marion Folsom to congressional committees 
and the press, is based on the. data in this 
circular. In view of the irregularities and 
internal inconsistencies of the figures in this 
basic document, it is impossible to accept 
them for the purpose of proving statistical 
magnitudes. 


The National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution; the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies—100; and 
the Thirty-first Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, Inc.—18, 
inserted their resolutions in opposition to 
Federal aid to school construction in the 
hearing record with accompanying 
letters. 





21Study Committee Report on Federal Re- 
sponsibility in the Field of Education, p. 131. 
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Listed by States, the following state- 
ments in opposition to Federal aid to 
school construction were entered in the 
record: 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, 
quoting State Superintendent of Education: 
“We do not know how many school class- 
rooms are in use‘in Alabama.” 

Arizona Farm Bureau Federation. 

Dr. George S. Benson, president, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark. : 

California School Boards Association. 

California Taxpayers Association. 

Facts in Education, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 

Educational News Service, Fullerton, Calif. 

C. T. Richardson, teacher, San Mateo, Calif. 

California State Chamber of Commerce, 

California Farm Bureau Federation. 

Colorado Public-Expenditures Council. 

Colorado Farm Bureau, Denver. 

El Paso County Republican Women’s Club, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 

Karl E. Brandt, Wilmington, Del. 

Georgia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Taxpayers of Idaho, Mr. Max 
Yost, executive manager: “the above informa- 
tion clearly shows Idaho does not need Fed- 
eral aid for construction of * * * school fa- 
cilities.” 

Taxpayers Federation of Illinois. 

Illinois PTA Study Group. 

We, the People, Mr. Harry T. Everingham, 
vice president, Chicago. 

Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Indiana Legislature, memorial of, against. 

Dr. D. L. Sharp, Anderson, Ind. 

Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
Mr. Paul W. Kerr, president representing. 

Indiana State and Indianapolis Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Iowa Taxpayers Association, Mr. Lyle R. 
Mercer, president: “Iowa has the borrowing 
capacity to finance the construction of these 
550 classrooms, and many more.” 

Sioux City Journal Tribune editorial Febru- 
ary 13, 1957: But Either Way the Richer States 
Lose. Same February 14, 1957, Woodbury Co., 
Taxpayers Conference Against. 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky, Inc., Mr. 
Rayburn Watkins, managing director: “Here 
are the facts that demonstrate * * * Ken- 
tucky not only can, but * * * already has 
faced up to its * * * problems.” | 

Mrs. Paul L. Young, Kentucky teacher. 

Free Men Speak, Mr. Kent Courtney, editor, 
New Orleans, La. 

Madison Parish Farm Bureau, Tallulah, La. 

Public Affairs Research Council of Louisi- 
ana, Inc. 

Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation. 

Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce, La. 

Baltimore, Md., Association of Commerce. 

Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations. 

Greater Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
Michigan. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan. 

Detroit Board of Commerce, Michigan. 

Missouri State Chamber of Commerce: 
“State is creating a temporary school building 
construction fund to demonstrate that Mis- 
souri is able, ready, and willing to take care 
of its own school construction shortages with- 
out any control, interference, or assistance 
from Washington.” 

Missouri Public Expenditures Survey. - 
Mississippi: Telegrams from Lt. Gov. Carroll 

Gartin; Mr. Louis Alford, chairman, State 

educational finance committee; Mr. Wm. B. 

Neal, director of finance, State educational 

finance commission, Jackson, Miss.: “All 

districts cam meet needs with State 
aid. * * * Federal aid not needed.” 

Mississippi Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 
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Mississippi Economic Council. 

Clarion (Miss.) Ledger and Daily News edi- 
torial, March 17, 1957, the Folly of Federal 
Aid. 

Montana Taxpayers Association, Mr. S. Keith 
Anderson, executive secretary, lists unused 
bonding capacity and comments: “Needs 
have not been great enough to put before 
the people for their vote.” 

Bozeman Chamber of Commerce, Montana. 

Chamber of Commerce, North Platte, Nebr. 

Hastings (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Nebraska Citizens Council, Inc. 

Nevada, Ely White Pine Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘ 3 

New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Inc. 

Kingston Area Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

Glens Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
York. 

Citizerfs Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., 
New York. 

North Carolina, Chatham Motors, Inc., Siler 
City. 

McDaniels Lewis of McDaniels Lewis & Co., 
supporting Investment Bankers Association 
testimony, Greensboro, N. C. 

Mooresville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Editorials, the Plain Dealer, January 29, 1957, 
Too Costly; February 7, 1957, They'd Have 
To Take It (Ohio). : 

National Federation of Independent Farm 
Organizations, Lucas, Ohio. 

Editorials, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, Congress Well Advised To Kill 
School Bill; Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, 
January 29, 1957, More Schools, at More 
Cost. 

Oklahoma City Times, March 5, 1957, edi- 
torial, The Federal Aiders’ Sorry Case. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

Pennsylvania Parmers Association, Mr. G. A. 
Biggs, president, Lemoyne, Pa. 

Editorials in Catholic Standard and Times, 
by Archbishop John F. O’Hara, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Graham Miller, Meriod, Pa. 

Indiana (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Industries of Rhode Island, Inc. 

South Carolina’s Governor, George Bell Tim- 
merman, Jr., made a strong statement 
against Federal aid. 

Sumter (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce. 

South Carolina Chamber of Commerce. 

Governor Price Daniel, of Texas, a telegram 
and memorial of legislature against. 

Angelina County Chamber of Commerce, 
Lufkin, Tex. 

Catholic State League of Texas. 

Texas Manufacturers Association. 

Anderson County Chamber of Commerce, 
Palestine, Tex. 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah Taxpayers Association; Mr. M. H. Har- 
ris, executive secretary: “Report of the 
Utah Conference on Education * * * and 
informed opinion is that Utah can and will 
take care of her own school building 
needs.” 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Utah. 

Virginia’s Gov. Thomas B. Stanley opposed. 

Virginia, Arlington School Board member, 
Mrs. Helen S. Lane. 

Virginia teacher, Suzanne R. Dickson, Falls 
Church, Va. 

West Virginia, Southern Coal Producers, 
Charleston, Mr. Walter R. Thurmond, secre- 
tary: “Disturbed by huge budget * * * ‘(it 
is) outside province of Federal Government 
and need for school construction has been 
tremendously exaggerated. * * * Governor 
Underwood * * * said what West Virginia 
needed was not a tremendous building pro- 
gram so much as it needed improved 
teaching.” 
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Wyoming, Gov. Milward L. Simpson 
a joint memorial of the State Legislaty; 
Wyoming, against. 

Casper (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce. 


In addition to these witnesses and 
statements of record before the Subcom. 
mittee on Education, there have come to 
me letters, editorials, reports, and tele. 
grams from individuals and orzaniz,. 
tions in about 40 States in opposition tg 
more Federal aid to school construction 
I have received more than 200 letters 
urging reduction of the $71.8 billion 
budget, many of them growing out of 
this Federal aid controversy. 

Governor Timmerman, of South Caro. 
lina, in flatly refusing Federal aid to 
schools is outraged by Washington which 
he says is possessed “with a blind prej- 
udice against representative goverp. 
ment, with which the moguls of cep. 
tralization go left-winging along in , 
frenzied rush to outdo the other side 
of the Iron Curtain in nationalizing 
everything presently involving a free peo. 
ple’s choice.” Referring to the quickie 
questionnaire the United States Office 
of Education put out to prove that the 
generous, and most-kind Uncle Sam 
taxpayers’ own money, should build our 
classrooms, he said: 

The figure 1953 (classrooms needed re- 
ported on Circular 490 of the U. S. Office of 
Education) is not a statistic of a shortage 
that is not being met. * * * In no sense 
does it reffect a need for Federal aid * * + 
it is an estimate of a need which was being 
met.. We in South Carolina are opposed to 
Federal aid for education. 


His testimony describes what he calls 
the guess-estimate figures and hov, if 
the questions answered by the States did 
not suit the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, it fired back the questionnaire 
maybe to someone who would give the 
United States Office the kind of answer 
it wanted. This is one case in point. It 
happened in other States. Some of 
these were North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Colorado, Michigan, West Virginia, 
and Oklahoma. 


A copy of a letter from the super- 
intendent of Pinal County schools, 
Superior, Wis., to the president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, March 20, 1957, confirms the 
suspicion that some pressure was put on 
school superintendents to report maxi- 
mum need which would result in a panic 
starter: 

I do know that our own State department 
of public instruction used its best persuasive 
powers to encourage local superintendents 
to paint as dark a picture of the schoo! hous- 
ing situation as possible here in Arizona. 
This was done with the avowed purpose of 
encouraging Federal aid for school building 
and at the same time establishing as high 
a claim as possible on any Federal funds 
that might be set aside for schoo! build- 
ing. * * * If the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has challenged the veracity of 
some of these statistics and of some school 
men by inference, perhaps you should be 4 
bit careful calling their hand. It just could 
be that they could prove their position. * * ° 
When it comes to inflating a minor fact into 
@ mountain of fancy, our brothers in edvca- 
tion do not have any trouble holding thelr 
own with a California real estate salesman 
or even Arizona dude wranglers. 
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GOVERNORS AND SOME LEGISLATURES HAVE 

salIp “No” 

Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, a 
so-called poor State, is strictly opposed, 
saying: ~ , 

Federal school ald would mean they'd try 
to control our schools. 


Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, 
publicly declared : 

We do not need Federal aid for schools in 
Illinois. 

Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas, in his 
message: 

1 shall continue to fight with all the vigor 


at my co against further encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government upon the 


rights of our State and our people. 


In a telegram to me he said: 


Texas is meeting the problem * * * with- 
out reliance or help from Washington. 


The Texas Legislature has memorial- 
ized Congress in opposition to Federal aid 
to school construction. 

Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, told 
the legislature that the shortage of class- 
rooms is not as critical as the advocates 
of Federal aid to education have indi- 
cated: 


We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of Federalized 


education say we should be building them. 


The Indiana Legislature memorialized 
Congress against this legislation. 

Gov. Milward L. Simpson, of Wyoming: 

We do not need any more Federal aid to 
education, and memorialized their legisla- 
ture against Federal aid. me 


Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 
said in New York, February 2, 1957: 

I am vigorously opposed to any Federal- 
aid program in this field under whatever 
guise it may be offered. The States and lo- 
calities are capable of meeting their needs at 
much greater economy to the taxpayer with- 
out Federal aid or intervention in building 
and operating their public schools. 


The late Congressman Lesinski, of 
Detroit, Mich., a former chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee, 
said as chairman of the committee when 
it refused to vote outa bill: . 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal- 
aid bill which will not contain a great degree 
of Federal control over local school systems. 
* * * T am convinced, after the hard study 
we have put to the question, that no accept- 
able bill preventing Federal domination of 
local schools can be drawn. I reluctantly 
come to that conclusion, but I had to face 
the facts. 


The weight of the evidence on the 
hearing record, by the citizens who must 
pay the bills, and the sentiment ex- 
pressed in messages to me from all over 
this country, is against further Federal 
aid to school construction. It is not 
needed. It is not wanted. 

Let us reduce the budget instead of 
raising it. Let the people back home, 
who want freedom, manage their own 
Schools. - 

Those who have not testified may want 
to tell their Congressmen and Senators 
their position in this matter. 
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Mentally Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing 4 articles written by Blair Justice and 
published by the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram as part of the noteworthy series on 
mentally retarded children. In these 
articles, Mr. Justice explores the difficult 
environmental adaptations confronting 
these children. 

The articles follow: 

THE TRAINABLE—VII: Two Boys AccEpr 


RESPONSIBILITY, Finp HAPPINESS IN ACHIEVE- 
MENT 
(By Blair Justice) 

“Cullom bathes and dresses himself. He 
can tie his shoes and shine them. He fixes 
his own breakfast on Saturday and Sunday— 
fries bacon, eggs, and butters his toast.” 

Mrs. Sue Jones, of 407 N. W. 12th St., was 
talking about her grandson whose guardian 
she is. 

Cullom Jones is 14 years old and for 5 
years has been in a locally supported class 
for trainable mentally retarded children at 
West Van Zandt Elementary School, Uni- 
versity and W. Lancaster. 

When last tested, Cullom’s I. Q. was be- 
lieved to be about 41 (the “average” child’s 
I. Q. is around 100). 

“H> shows a sense of responsibility now and 
consideration for me,” continued Mrs. Jones. 


PRESENTED PROBLEMS 


“He mows lawns in the neighborhood and 
baby sits for 50 cents an hour. He goes to 
the Boys’ Club alone—about six blocks from 
home—and works under supervision making 
models of boats and airplanes. 

“He can walk alone to Sunday school, 
which is about five blocks away. 

“I don’t consider him a problem but a real 
joy.” 

Cullom Jones was not always a joy to his 
grandmother. Five years ago he presented 
problems. 

When his teacher, Mrs. Lelia Siemoneit, 
first took charge of Cullom and four other 
retarded children still with her, this is the 
way she said he was: 

His coordination was so poor he was afraid 
of steps and would hold on to the rail with 
both hands when using a stairway. 

His speech was limited to single words; 
he used no sentences. 

He couldn’t follow directions. 

He was stubborn and hard to discipline; 
he possessed a great fear complex and cried 
easily. 

RESPECTS AUTHORITY 


The picture a parent or guardian has of 
his child and the picture that the child’s 
teacher has is different in many cases. This 
applies to so-called normal pupils as well as 
the retarded children being presented here. 

Cullom’s grandmother frankly says that 
5 years and more ago the boy was in fact 
hard to discipline and did have a bad 
temper. 

Now, says Mrs. Siemoneit, the boy respects 
“proper authority and has a sweet disposi- 
tion. He has overcome his fear complex and 
is very lovable. 

“His coordination is greatly improved and 
he walks upright up and down stairs. His 
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attention span is long enough to listen to 
stories, music and watch picture shows. 

“His speech is greatly improved and he 
talks in sentences. He follows directions well 
and he can take messages to different rooms 
in the school,” said the teacher. 

This is a before-and-after vignette on one 
or the original five children who started in 
the trainable class when it was first organ- 
ized by the Fort Worth Independent School 
District. 

Here is another child, Monte Young: 

Unlike Cullom, Monte has physical mani- 
festations of his retardation. He is a 
mongoloid. Like CulJom—and most other 
retarded childrzn in the trainable group— 
he had problems with speech, coordination 
and behavior, shyness in his case. 

(It should be remembered that wher a 
brain is damaged or improperly developed, as 
is the case in mental retardation, then more 
than just intelligence is likely to be affected. 
The brain areas believed to control speech 
and motor function—coordination—may 
also be involved.) 

Monte, says Mrs. Siemoneit, “respects 
authority now and comes in the room by 
himself, most of the time hugging his 
teacher’s neck.” (Mongoloids, some authori- 
ties generalize, are likely to be affectionate.) 


TIMIDITY OVERCOME 


“He plays games well and square dances. 
He listens well to stories and music. He can 
say his name and many words,” said the 
teacher. 

Monte can take care of his personal needs 
now and go on errands to the school office, 
Mrs. Siemoneit added. 

When he first joined the class, the teacher 
said he was— 

“So timid and shy he would stand outside 
the schoolroom door until he was led in. 

“Afraid of steps because of poor coordina- 
tion. 

“Had an attention span of practically zero. 

“Had no speech in class, uttered only ‘boo- 
boobooboo.’ 

“Had to be assisted in toileting.” 

At home, according to Mrs. Siemoneit, who 
gets reports from Monte’s mother, “he now 
talks all of the time in sentences. He gets 
much pleasure out of watching television. 


“BOTH BOYS HAPPY 


“He can now bathe, dry himself and use 
powder. He can dress himself and buckle 
his shoes. He is helpful around home, car- 
ries out trash, looks in the oven to see if 
bread is done, pops his own popcorn, fixes 
his own cereal, refills the sugar bowl when 
it is empty, fries sausage, helps his mother 
in the kitchen. 

“He can also mow the lawn under super- 
vision. He behaves perfectly in church and 
respects his own and neighbor's property.” 

Monte, 12, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Young, 4210 Broadway Ave. He has 
2 older normal brothers and 1 older, normal 
sister. 

These achievements, when compared with 
those of an average child the same age as 
Cullom and Monte, may appear small. But 
to the boys’ families, they are enormous. 

What they mean to the boys-themselves 
can only be measured by the happiness that 
each. seems now to possess. 





Tue TRAINABLE—VIII: Actriviry LIMITED, BUT 
RETARDED MASTER LIVING WITHIN ONE CIRCLE 
(By Blair Justice) 

What is the aim of education? 

Are classes for trainable mentally retarded 
children just “baby sitting” as some critics— 
including some teachers of the so-called nor- 
mal—charge? 

The second question can’t be answered 
without an answer to the first. 
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Here’s what Dr. Elise Martens has said on 
the subject as chief of the department of 
exceptional children and youth in the United 
States Office of Education: 

“Education for the mentally retarded is not 
different in its alm from education for any 
group of children. 

“This aim is to teach the individual how 
to live better; to teach him to use all his 
capacities; to teach him to become a useful 
and contented member of the social group. 

“The aim is always to make him a better 
and more efficient member of the group in 
which he lives.” 

HAPPY AND CAPABLE 


The group in which the trainable child 
lives is largely confined to his family or to 
the residential school (institution) at which 
he might be enrolled. 

Because he has less than half the intelli- 
gence and capacity of the “average” child, 
his world is necessarily limited. But he can 
become more useful and éfficient within that 
world. 

Here is how Jean Backes, 16, an original 
member of the trainable class at West Van 
Zandt Elementary School, has become more 
useful and efficient: 

“Jean washes dishes thoroughly,” says her 
half sister, Miss Margaret Heron, a checker at 
a supermarket. “She can prepare herself a 
meal from easy-to-cook food. She takes deep 
interest in chores around home. She sanded 
and varnished apple boxes for book cases.” 
(Her class does handicraft work.) 

Jean lives with her sister and mother, Mrs. 
Gussie Backes, at 2737 Merrimac. 

“She is a happy child and affords mother 
and me much joy,” the sister said. 

“She has become capable of staying alone. 
She has a deep interest in movies on tele- 
vision and she dances to—and tries to sing— 
some of the musicals.” 


HELPFUL TO OTHERS 


Jean has a paralysis on the right side, 
which affects her speech, 

Again, what she can do now may not ap- 
pear significant when compared with the 
performance of an average child her age. 

But take a look, from the viewpoint of 
her teacher, at Jean Backes 5 years ago: 

“She didn’t respect proper authority,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lelia Siemoneit’s case his- 
tory on her. “She giggled a lot, she tried 
to discipline classmates. 

“Her coordination was very poor; she dis- 
played little interest in anything. She used 
single words, which were hard to under- 
stand. She couldn't follow direction and 
she didn’t get along well with classmates. 
She did have a good sense of rhythm.” 

The 1957 Jean Backes, according to Mrs. 
Siemoneit’s report, is like this: 

“She respects proper authority and she 
has gained a lot of self-control. She han- 
dies herself well and is very active. She 
shows much interest in stories and music 
and picture shows. , 

“Jean’s speech has improved, but she is 
still dificult to understand. She does use 
sentences. 

“She follows directions well and she gets 
along with classmates much better. She is 
a wonderful toom helpér. She is helpful to 
less capable children.” j 


HEED CAUTIONS 


Jean, said Mrs. Siemoneit, also can write 
her name without a copy and recognizes 15 
to 20 sentence strips, although these things 
are not considered among the most practical 
needs of the trainable child. 

Jean Backes rides unassisted on a public 
bus to school, as does John Castro, 12, of 
2512 Pearl, who even transfers en route. 
John is another of the original five in the 
trainabie class. 

When the world of the retarded child is 
expanded to the world of public conveyances 
and crowds, it is necessary for him to be 
trained to cope with it. 
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Jean and John and others in their class 
of nine such words as “Stop,” “Go,” 
“Walk,” “Exit,” and five can tell their teach- 
er what each means. 

The children in the West Van Zandt class 
also are given practice in recognizing—and 
saying—other simple words such as dog, 
cat, sheep, horse, school, slow, pig, rabbit, 
baby, cow. Two in the class show no recog- 
nition of any of the words. 

Jimmy Wrinkle, 16-year-old mongoloid son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vivion Wrinkle, of Azle, can 
do down a list of a dozen such words with- 
out missing more than 1 or 2. He also is 
an original member of the class. 


MUSIC GREAT HELP 


Jimmy, as do 1 or 2 other boys in the 
class, makes himself a litle money on Sat- 
urdays performing small tasks. He wraps 
coathangers at a cleaning establishment. 

Jimmy also is a good square dancer, his 
teacher says. The trainable do consider- 
able dancing and listening to records and 
this may partially explain the belief of some 
that such classes are simply baby sitting 
and entertainment to relieve tired mothers 
at home. 

Mrs. Siemoneit, whose original five chil- 
dren couldn't even perform London Bridge 
5 years ago, thinks that promenading, Vir- 
ginia Reeling and doing the schottische 
develops coordination—something most of 
the trainable need badly. > 

The dances also give training in following 
directions an@-doeing things.in proper order. 

As for listening quietly to music, part of 
being useful is knowing how to entertain 
oneself. 

THe TRAINABLE—IX: Experts APPRAISE EN- 
VIRONMENTS Best SvUITED FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN 

(By Blair Justice) 


Where is the best place for the trainable 
mentally retarded child? 

Most authorities believe the retarded child, 
like any other, is an individual and what 
is perferable for one may not be for another. 

One trainable child might respond best 
in a public school atmosphere. Mingling 
with normal pupils in the corridor, restroom, 
lunchroom, and playground might not ham- 
per him in the least. 

For another the more sheltered environ- 
ment of a children’s opportunity ceriter 
might be more suitable. 

There, during school hours, he would asso- 
ciate only with his kind (except for teachers 
and visitors). Meeting and mixing with 
others more fortunate would come only 
after hours in his neighborhood and wher- 
ever his family might take him. 


A THIRD CHOICE 


There is yet a third environment that is 
open to the retarded child, the trainable child 
in this case. 

This is the environment of a residential 
school, private or State. The trainable con- 
stitutes approximately 65 percent of the ad- 
missions at the Austin State School, one of 
the four State institutions in Texas to which 
the retarded are admitted. (The other three 
are the Austin State School Farm Colony, 
Mexia State School, and Abilene State Hos- 
pital.) 

As of last June, admission records show 
there were 200 persons from Tarrant County 
in the 4 institutions, and about 65 percent 
are assumed to be in the trainable group 
(the “middle” group, made up of cases that 
fall between the most retarded group and the 
least retarded group). 

If the trainable are to be given greater op- 
portunities through State support, a num- 
ber of authorities think some decision should 
be made as to which of the three environ- 
ments is best for the biggest number of 
trainable children. 

A $60,911 study has been started by the 
University of Texas to help in this decision. 
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Under the supervision of the education.) 
psychology department, the study wi)! con. 
pare the advantages of each of the three en. 
vironments: public school facilities, joc.) 
segregated facilities, and State residentia} 
centers. 

Children’s Opportunity Centers fal) under 
local segregated facilities. Fort Worth has 
one at 3208 Ivey; the one to be used in the 
study is the Austin Children’s Opportunity 
Center. 

The immediate problem to be investigateq 
in the study is the feasibility of including th. 
trainable child in the public school program. 

A bill is before the legislature to inciyd 
the trainable in school funds receiveq 
by local districts for classes for “‘exceptiona) 
children”—meaning handic&pped children 
who cannot attend regular classes. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES 

Many persons assume that under this bij 
classes for thé trainable would be in public 
school buildings. 

Senator Bracewell of Houston, one of the 
authors of the bill, says there is nothing in 
the law under which the trainable would be 
included requiring that classes be establisheq 
in public school buildings. 

This is one reason that it is important to 
study the trainable child in an atmosphere 
outside the public school building. 

This series so far has presented a look at 
some members of the trainable class at West 
Van Zandt Elementary School. This class, 
under the direction of the special education 
program of the Fort Worth Public Schools, is 
financed strictly by local tax money and 
cannot, under present law, draw State sup- 
port from the so-called Gilmer-Aiken funds. 

Only a 24-year study such as the one 
being directed by Dr. John R. Peck at the 
University of Texas can come, even close to 
an answer in comparing the public school 
classroom, the Opportunity Center atmos- 
phere and the State residential school. 

This series will make no attempt at con- 
cluding which is best for the trainable child. 
Such conclusions can be made only in a 
‘controlled study—one in which all factors 
but the atmosphere are essentially the same 
—conducted by authorities in mental retar- 
dation. 

However, since the Children’s Opportunity 
Center here provides programs for the largest 
group of trainable children in Fort Worth. it 
will be useful to take a look at some of them. 
THe TRAINABLE X: BEHaviIoR First MaJor 

PrRoBLEM WirH SOME RETARDED CHILDREN 


(By Blair Justice) 


Judy Ann Shipp, now 9, threw her shoes 
out of the window of the Red Cross station 
wagon taking her to the Children’s Oppor- 
tunity Center. She bit and pinched the 
volunteer driver. 

David Lee Roberts, now 7, was so hyper- 
active that he couldn’t sit still in class for 
even a few minutes. He was constantly on 
the move in the classroom and seemed not 
to listen when spoken to. 

These are reports from the files of the 
Children’s Opportunity Center, 3208 Ivey, on 
2 of the 46 boys and girls attending classes 
there for the trainable mentally retarded 

This, according to case summaries, is the 
way the two were when they started attend- 
ing classes. 

This is not the way Judy and David are 
today. 

The two were picked to illustrate a vital 
part of the training of middle group retarded 
children (the group between the least and 
most retarded cases). ; 

Training for children such as Judy and 
David so often must start with helping the 
child’s behavior. 

If society’s stigma against the retarded is 
to be broken, authorities feel that certainly 
behavior of the child must be made as @c- 
ceptable as possible. 
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his, of course, is not the only reason that 
emphasis is placed on behavior in training of 
retarded 
OBSTREPEROUS CASE 
1954 Judy Ann, daughter of Mr. and 
on William F. Shipp of 2807 Rosen, was 
enrolled at the Opportunity Center as a mon- 
goloid child with no previous training. 
She was provided transportation to and 
from home by the American Red Cross Motor 


“Judy was loud and obstreperous in the 

tion wagon,” her case summary reports. 

“Red Cross displayed pure courage in line 
of action when the volunteers made it to 
school with her. She threw her shoes out 
of the window, she hollered, bit, pinched, 

it. 
= used the uproar method of getting 
attention. This, of course, continued in the 
class group. It was terribly effective. 

“we used isolation and. consistent disci- 
pline. * * ® She was shown love and secu- 
rity no matter how negative her actions. 

“It took 6 months before she responded.” 

That was the 1954 Judy Ann Shipp. 

This, according to her case summary, is 
Judy now: ‘ , 

“She sits as an attentive member of the 
class and can perform with her hands, can 
follow directions and get along with other 
children. 

NOW ATTENTIVE, HAPPY 

“She cares about it all—Judy is happy. 
The teacher’s patience and understanding 
have been rewarded. The volunteers have 
been paid in 24-carat fees. And the parents? 
Just as no one can place an estimate on the 
depth of their problem, no one can measure 
the magnitude of their joy and appreciation.” 

Many of the trainable are called hyper- 
active, David Lee’s designation when he 
entered the Opportunity Center in September 
1955. This description is most frequently 
applied in so-called brain-injured cases, a 
vague term that medical authorities in men- 
tal retardation refuse to use. The hyper- 
activity is believed to be a product of injury 
or damage to the brain. 


months of age and still is on medication, 
which has spaced the seizures to about 1 
every 14 weeks, according to his files. 

When his parents, Mr. and Mr. B. L. Rob- 
erts, of 2412 South Jones, were asked what 
they wantea most in the way of improvement 
in their child, they replied: “Self control, 
obedience, and getting along with other 
children.” 

David, who has no physical manifestations 
of retardation, could not profit from training 
at the center as long as he failed to sit still 
and listen to the teacher. 

Slowly David has reached the point of being 
able te sit stfil. 

“Self-control continues to be a problem,” 
his file says, “but his negative attitude has 
changed so that instead of being on the move 
to avoid following directions or participat- 
ing, we know that he is now so interested 
that he is quick to accept a situation, learn 
it, and quickly move on to another project.” 

David's IQ is believed to be on the border- 
line—considered arbitrary by some—accepted 
as separating the trainable from the educable 
mentally retarded. The trainable are con- 
sidered to have IQ’s below approximately 50 
(but no lower than 25 or 30) and the edu- 
Done above 50 (but not higher than 

or 75). 

Parents of David and Judy, as well as par- 
ents of all children at the center, receive 
periodic report cards on their sons and 
daughters. : . 

No effort is made to grade the child. A 
summary is provided in attitudes and be- 
havior and skills (music, motor co- 
ordination, habits in self-help, and others). 

Children’s Opportunity Center, which has 
grown from 2 mothers working with 6 re- 
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tarded children in classes held in a garage in 
1953, is supported by the United Fund, tui- 
tions and direct contributions. 

Its white one-story frame building is pro- 
vided by the Fort Worth Independent School 
District. 





Address by Secretary Benson at Minot, 
N. Dak.; May 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, in no 
State of the Nation are the problems of 
agriculture of more concern than in 
North Dakota. None has an economy 
which is so dependent on the condition 
of its farmers. Today these farmers, 
and in particular the wheat farmer, face 
a real crisis. While the answer to their 
problems has not yet been advanced, the 
nature of them has been clearly stated. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, in a speech delivered last night in 
Minot, N. Dak., before a gathering of 
the Greater North Dakota Association, 
summed up the problems, particularly 
those of the wheat farmer. Because this 
is something of concern to all the Mem- 
bers, herewith is the text of Secretary 
Benson’s address: 

ApprRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr Benson BErorE GREATER NorRTH 
DakoTa ASSOCIATION OF NorTH DAKOTA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINoT, N, Dak., 
May 7, 1957 . 

This gpportunity to meet with you of the 
Greater North Dakota Association is not only 
a privilege. It is a challenge—and I wel- 
come it. 

I like the aims of your organization. You 
speak of North Dakota as a land of new fron- 
tiers. Your eyes and your hopes are fixed on 
the future. 

It is about the future prosperity of your 
agriculture that I want to talk with you 
tonight. Of all the States, none depends 
more on agriculture as the source of its 
wealth than does North Dakota. You lead 
the Nation in the production of hard red 
spring wheat, durum wheat, barley, flaxseed, 
and rye. The plain fact is that North Da- 
kota can be prosperous only when its farm- 
ers are prosperous. 

With increased income from wheat, po- 
tatoes, dairy products, and other sources 
your realized net income per farm in 1956 
was 12 percent higher than in 1955—and 41 
percent higher than in 1954. 

You are not out of the woods but things 
are looking up. 

I hope in my address tonight first to im- 
press upon you that we in the Department 
of Agriculture—deeply—sincerely—earnest- 
ly—want to serve you and all the farm peo- 
ple of this land, and secondly to share with 
you some thoughts about how all of us, 
working together, can help to develop the 
expanding, prosperous, and free agriculture 
we all seek. 

We must not hesitate to talk facts frankly 
and honestly. 

I am aware that Government actions in 
Washington—no matter how sound, weil<- 
intentioned, and calmly reasoned they ap- 
pear to us—sometimes increase blood pres- 
sures out here in the Middle West and else- 
where, 

Permit me to report a few vital facts. 
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Prices received by farmers have turned 
upward and today are 3 percent above a year 
ago. The high prices of the war and post- 
war periods were due to war and the insati- 
able demands of war. They were not due to 
price support at 90 percent of parity. Much 
of the time prices were above the support 
level. 

Farm real-estate values in North Dakota 
are now at an alitime peak, 11 percent above 
the level which prevailed when the present 
administration came into office. Evidently 
a good many North Dakota farmers feel con- 
fident of the future. 

Sixty percent of the much-advertised de- 
cline in the parity ratio took place before 
the present administration took office. 
Ninety percent of the decline took place 
while high rigid wartime price supports were 
in effect. 

The much-publicized decline in net farm 
income began 10 years ago. Incomes have 
declined every year since then but two. 
One was the wartime year, 1951; the other 
year of peace, 1956. Last year net farm in- 
come rose 4 percent. A further modest in- 
crease is expected this year, 1957. 

The peak of net farm income was reached 
in 1947. Gross cash farm income from mar- 
ketings is higher today than it was 10 years 
ago. The reduction in net income is a re- 
sult of higher costs, not lower gross income. 

I know that farm people are in a price- 
cost squeeze, and I do not minimize its diffi- 
culties. I farmed myseif out in Idaho dur- 
ing the period after World War I and I know 
from personal experience what it means to 
be squeezed by rising costs, 

Some things farmers need always to re- 
member. A Government warehouse is not a 
market. Once a commodity gets intc a Gov- 
ernment warehouse there are only three 
things you can do with it—force it into the 
domestic market, which lowers the price 
structure; get rid of it abroad, which may 
upset delicate international relationships; 
or let it spoil, which the American people will 
not condone, 

Tonight I want to talk about the road 
ahead for agriculture, and primarily about 
wheat, which brings in 40 percent of North 
Dakota’s farm income. 

To use a well-understood phrase, “Let’s 
get down to cases.” 

About 2 weeks ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced the minimum national 
average support price for 1958-crop wheat in 
the 36-State commercial area at $1.78 per 
bushel, if quotas are approved. 

Though the wheat carryover is being re- 
duced this year by more than 100 million 
bushels, it is still tremendous. The wheat 
supply for the 1958-59 wheat-marketing year 
is now estimated at 41.8 percent above the 
normal supply. Under the law, if the total 
supply is more than 30 percent above the 
normal supply, a support level of 75 percent 
of parity is indicated. This figures out to be 
the minimum national average support of 
$1.78 per bushel. 

Some people have asked, Why not continue 
price support on wheat at the $2 level applied 
to the 1956 and 1957 crops? 

Price supports for wheat at levels which 
have prevailed in the past have had a trial. 
They have not produced conditions satisfac- 


‘tory to many farmers. 


Support levels of the past have stimulated 
unneeded production. Last year, 1 out of 
every 3 wheat farmers in the United States 
considered it profitable to plant more than 
his wheat allotment, and did so. More than 
100 million bushels of wheat were produced 
on farms which exceeded their allotments. 
In most cases this occurred on farms with 
small allotments, which are permitted to 
grow up to 15 acres without penalty. Many 
of these farms were in areas not naturally 
well adapted to wheat, where added wheat 
production should not be encouraged. In 
come cases, large producers found the price 
sufficiently attractive so that they deliberate- 
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ly overplanted their allotments and paid a 
penalty of $1.12 per bushel. The overplant- 
ing of allotments weakens the effectiveness of 
controls. Overplanting diverts wheat pro- 
duction to uneconomic areas. Specialized, 
adapted areas like North Dakota lose out. 
During the past quarter century, North Da- 
kota’s share of the Nation’s wheat acreage 
has fallen from 15.3 to 12.4 percent. 

Support levels of the past have encour- 
aged continued wheat production in areas, 
such as parts of the western Great Plains, 
which normally should be in grass. These 
lands were plowed and seeded to wheat with 
the high prices and.abundant moisture of the 
war and postwar years. High price supports 
have kept these areas in wheat.. This has 
often worked to the disadvantage of the 
farmers themselves in these areas. Cer- 
tainly it has worked to the disadvantage of 
wheat producers in efficient areas like North 
Dakota. 

The level of price support has been a ma- 
jor incentive for overplanting aliotments, for 
planting merely to protect existing allot- 
ments and for excessive stimulation of yields. 

Support at recent levels has been very 
costly. Presently we are subsidizing wheat 
at a rate of about 80 cents a bushel in order 
to reach the world market. Speaking in 
terms of programs for supporting prices and 
raising farm incomes, those for wheat have 
been the most expensive the Department has 
had. The net realized cost of the wheat pro- 
grams this past year were the highest in 
history, $530 million. This can be compared 
with gross receipts from wheat marketings 
last year of $1,742,000. 

These costs undoubtedly would be ac- 
cepted willingly if they were solving the 
problem. 

For all commodities legally subject to for- 
mula pricing, supports are being set at the 
level indicated by the formula in the basic 
legislation. Wheat is not being singled out 
either for favorable or unfavorable treatment. 

During this past year there have been 
times when wheat sold well above the loan. 
This is now true for some grades and classes 
in North Dakota. It may well be true again; 
the administration views price supports as 
a floor above which prices may be expected 
to rise, not as a ceiling which holds them 
down. 

We set the support level at $1.78 because 
it was indicated by the law and because it 
is in the best longtime interest of wheat 
farmers. 

North Dakota wheat farmers may be inter- 
ested in prices received by their Canadian 
neighbors just across the border. There are 
several interesting comparisons. One is that 
the United States price runs more than half 
a dollar above the Canadian price. Another 
is that the United States wheat grower al- 
ready knows the support price for the crop 
to be grown in 1958 while the Canadian 
wheat farmer does not yet know what he 
finally will receive for the crop he grew in 
1955. 

I know how well actions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are publicized in this 
area when these actions are considered un- 
favorable to wheat farmers. Just for the 
record, let me enumerate some of the actions 
the Department has taken with respect to 
wheat, beyond any requirements of law, 
which have been helpful to wheat farmers. 

We cooperate with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in developing 
Langdon, Yuma, Ramsey, Towner, and Sen- 
try, the new rust-resisting or rust-tolerant 
varieties of durum wheat now seeded.in this 
area. 

We liberalize the grade specifications for 
supporting wheat, permitting loans on wheat 
which would not ordinarily have qualified 
for the loan. This Meant added dollars in 
the pockets of wheat farmers. 

We purchased bins to make storage space 
available to wheat farmers, and privoded low- 
cost credit for farmers to build their own 
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storage. Thus more wheat farmers were 
given an opportunity to take advantage of 
the loan. 

We have in operation a subsidy program 
for wheat exports which, for liberality, is not 
approached for any other commodity. This 
year we are exporting approximately 475 
mililon bushels of wheat, the third highest 
level in history. Wheat exports are subsi- 
dized by the United States Government, a 
subsidy not required by law under present 
conditions but put into operation admin- 
istratively by the Department of Agriculture. 

We recommended, and the Congress en- 
acted, Public Law 480, to dispose of surpluses. 
Under this law we have programed the ex- 
port .movement of more than 600 million 
bushels of wheat. 

We put into effect a wheat-export program 
which utilizes the facilities of the private 
trade and has had the effect of boosting 
the domestic price of wheat. 

We recommended and the Congress enacted 
a@ soil bank program. The acreage reserve 
part of the soil bank is a temporary, emer- 
gency program that was made necessary by 
the shortcomings of production controls. In 
effect, it pays wheat farmers for acreage re- 
ductions which, it was originally contem- 
plated, would be made without compensation 
under the acreage allotment and price sup- 
port program. The 1956 wheat acreage re- 
serve program resulted in payments to North 
Dakota wheat farmers which totaled about 
$13 million. This year’s wheat acreage re- 
serve payments in North Dakota are expected 
to total about $21 million. 

We permitted wheat farmers in drought 
areas to graze their wheat acreage reserve 
land, thus enabling them to maintain basic 
breeding herds. 

If you do not hear enough about actions of 
the Department of Agriculture which are 
favorable to wheat farmers, it is not because 
these actions are nonexistent. It is because 
in the Northern Great Plains you are sub- 
jected to a barrage of carefully prepared prop- 
aganda. You hear most of what is bad and 
little of what is good. I grant everyone a 
full right to his own opinion. I ark only that 
the people study all the facts, not just one 
side of the story, before they form their 
opini 

I shall lay before you as clearly as I can the 
economic and legislative situation as it. per- 
tains to wheat. 

But first let me say that farm policy with 
respect to wheat is confronted with a new 
dimension. The new dimension is a revolu- 
tion of farm technology. Since the beginning 
of World War II the man-hours needed to 
produce 100 bushels of wheat dropped from 
67 to only 26. Yields per acre have increased 
around 25 percent. The onrush of technology 
has outmoded earlier ideas about production 
control and price policy. Effective restric- 
tions on production are now virtually impos- 
sible with the type of controls acceptable in 
a democratic society. 

The basic ideas in governing farm legisla- 
tion were laid down before World War II be- 
fore the technological revolution had reached 
anything like its present. magnitude. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 eliminated price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity as a mandatory 
requirement, but retained it as an objective. 
It retained all the machinery of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, with the inten- 
tion of reducing the supply so as to achieve 
price supports at 90 percent of parity. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 was a forward step, 
but not a very long step, toward a program 
that would relax restrictions on wheat farm- 
ers and regain market opportunities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 defended the 
changes made in 1954 and added the soil 
bank. But the main ideas embodied in basic 
farm legislation are still the ones hammered 
out a quarter of a century ago to meet the 
problems of a general before the 
technological revolution had fully developed 
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Let us see how this legislation works .: 
for wheat in today’s world. ae 
, First, what are the chances for increaseq 
wheat allotments? If 90 percent of parity re. 
mains the price-support goal, as it is at pres. 
ent, with rigid formulas as in the old law. y 
is impossible to foresee the time when tota) 
acreage allotments will exceed the 1957 Jove) 
This is the prospect in spite of the so}! bank 
and in spite of surplus disposal programs 


A high price is not a satisfactory single 


objective for farm program. Farmers are in- 
terested in income which takes account os 
It is income, not 


volume as well as price. 
price, that farmers spend. 

The prospective carryover of wheat at the 
end of the present marketing year is go¢ 
million bushels. If we were not to harvest 
a single bushel of wheat in 1957, there 
would still be nearly enough for a fy} 
year’s needs. The supply is so great that jy 
it were not for the minimum national 4). 
lotment the 1958 acreage would be forced 
down by the formula in the law to 23 mij. 
lion instead of 55 million acres. 

When the 55-million-acre minimum allot. 
ment was originally enacted, it was ex. 
pected that this would produce our do. 
mestic requirements. But, with acreage 
limited and price supports at an induce. 
ment level, farmers chose their best land 
and used modern technology to increase 
yields per acre. The 55-million-acre minj- 
mum now produces enough wheat for both 
our domestic and export needs, allowing very 
little opportunity to reduce surpluses. 

Foreign nations, thinking about bread for 
their teeming millions, look at our high price 
and restrictions on production. They then 
expand wheat production even on rocky hill- 
sides, while wheat production on our fertile 
prairies is prohibited. Prom 1925-29 to 1954- 
56, United States wheat production increased 
18 percent, while production in the rest of 
the world increased 42 percent. And much 
of the United States production during 
1954-56 went into storage or was exported 


~with the assistance of Government programs. 


Back in 1925-29, before the contro! pro- 
gram, wheat brought in 7.5 pereent of cash 
farm receipts in the United States. After 
nearly a quarter century of controls and 
supports, this percentage had fallen to 61 
percent, 

Many wheat farms have too small an al- 
lotment to be efficient or to earn a satis- 
factory income. Advancing technology 
makes it possible—indeed, almost impera- 
tive—for small wheat farmers to increase 
their acreage. But this will be practically 
impossible so long as we restrict production 
in an effort to achieve a high level of price 
support. 

And what are the chances of price sup- 
ports being increased under governing leg- 
islation? , 

With modern methods, the 55-million-acre 
minimum national allotment can be expect- 
ed to produce so much wheat, despite the 
soil bank and the surplus-disposal program, 
as to keep the support level far below 90 
percent of parity for as far ahead as we can 
see. 

That all this poses a serious problem for 
wheatgrowers, I am well aware. Wheat farm- 
ers are being subjected to the forces gen- 
erated by the technological revolution. 
Their markets are burdened by surpluses 
which result at least in part from past war- 
time programs continued in peacetime. 
They produce a commodity which is de- 
clining in per capita consumption. They 
are sharply restricted in the acres of wheat 
they can grow. The prices they pay have 
gone up and the prices they receive have 
come down. Other countries have captured 
most of the growth in the world wheat 
market. 

Parmers have the established right, in co- 
operation with Government, to undertake 
programs which increase the price of their 
products if they wish to do so. As much 4s 
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other group, they have the moral right 
any “uence supply and price in what they 
deem to be their own interest. They are 
entitled to the sympathetic help of their 
Government in meeting their economic prob- 
jems, the same as any other group. These 
rights have been fought for and have been 
won. I applaud and defend the victory. 
My question is this: Is it wise to use their 
nard-won rights in behalf of a program 
which imposes irksome controls in an effort 
to reach what seems to be an unobtainable 
price objective? Particularly is this question 
appropriate with respect to a program which 
nas lost markets and stimulated production 
in many countries abroad and in areas not 
well adapted to wheat at home. 

In our present difficulties, all kinds of 
remedies Will be put forward. Some of these 
remedies would make what are called pro- 
duction payments to wheat farmers from the 
Federal Treasury. Others would divide the 
domestic market from the world market. 

still others would move—to the degree 
that it can be accomplished—toward more 
freedom to produce and toward prices that 
are more competitive. Such a price would 
shift out of wheat production some of those 
areas which have other and better oppor- 
tunities. It would open outlets for feed 
wheat. It would broaden markets generally. 
It would curb wneconomic expansion of 
wheat production abroad by indicating to 
foreign nations that we intend to produce 
wheat, and to sell it. 

with revisions of the price-sup- 
port and production-control machinery, we 
must continue and strengthen program to 
aid wheat exports, to bring about needed 
changes in land use, to provide needed credit, 
and to reduce the costs of production. Thus 
we can help lift the problems of the farmers 
who produce the staff of life. 

Wheat farmers should ask themselves ear- 
nestly and honestly whether a program of 
restriction and scarcity can possibly mean 
as much to them in the iong run as a pro- 
gram involving more freedom to plant and 
more freedom for market growth. 

I have given you no slogans. I have prom- 
ised no cure-all, no t weapon. I have 
chartered no easy solution to the problems 
of wheat producers. There are none. Some 
paths are merely less difficult than others. 

My counsel is this: As wheat farmers choose 
the path they propose. to follow, they should 
take account of where the path leads as 
well as how pleasant they may find the first 
step. 

Another chapter of the continuing debate 
on farm policy lies ahead of us. Debates on 
farm policy, like the old kerosene lamp, 
sometimes te about as much heat as 
they do light. It is my hope that we can 
have a little more light and a little less heat. 

Farm people are the salt of the earth. 
They have sound judgment. They can be 
The job is to see 
It is of utmost impor- 

y God speed the day 

decision is based on sound judgment 
and sound judgment is based on fact, 


at »* 





Inequity Rules the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the periodic reports of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture on participa- 
tion in the soil bank make startling 
reading. For example, a study of the 
figures for 1957 acreage reserve signups 
through April 5, 1957, and conservation 
reserve signups through March 15, 1957, 
reveals that one State, Kansas, with a 
population of 2,060,000, stands to receive 
more money for this crop year than 25 
other States, having a population of over 
70 million people. 

Based on signups through the dates 
mentioned, the figure for maximum ben- 
efits for Kansas is $86,798,281. Here are 
the maximum payment and population 
figures for 25 other States: 















Payments Population 
845, 000 
557, 000 
378, 000 
225, 000 
et ease 905, 000 
ewescunesan 2, 002, 000 
biencccensiannd 306, 000 
ls'estaigteovalere n-decane 387, 000 
tid 2 nalts a 5, 016, 000 
EE PURO oo cesmdedeteae 1, 432, 993 5, 420, 000 
Connecticut............... 1, 619, 442 2, 241, 000 
Dye... etalncnte 2, 349, 825 2, 669, 000 
lorida 2, 403, 230 3, 452, 000 
2, 803, 074 781, 000 
3, 330, 904 3, 579, 000 
3, 478, 832 1, 669, 000 
4, 043, 307 11, 159, 000 
4, 352, 217 16, 124, 000 
5, 236, 647 609, 000 
PORES. cin sin ne acsgateee 6, 256, 266 890, 000 
Wastngton....-<..-sa005, 6, 485, 135 2, 570, 000 
RS on secede unaate 9, 362, 452 633, 000 
OR. oloucgctbiiend 9, 489, 356 3, 694, 000 
New Mexico. .-.-...---.-- 9, 296, 043 795, 000 
PeReNNO —.. 5. son ckand 9, 869, 508 3, 417, 000 
THOR. «... «anu dnduliniie 85, 136, 751 70, 408, 000 


Using the same reports, we find the 
following to be the 16. highest States in 
monetary benefits available for this crop 


year: 
PE koa anieae teams $86, 798, 281 
I a caessns Via RE eeencmepcrane 80, 366, 125 
ES =. 45,001, 702 
I sic cies Sieh AMM ilies ned docnemiep eos 34, 687, 663 
RETR S. 25, 943, 538 
po 2 25, 806, 897 
CRIBNOMS cis cic cnt desesceno~ 25, 283, 976 
DORORS Le ee eee ce ce ccnen 25, 161, 337 
I ile iin, cnn hk metiibilen aiette tem me esecen 22, 351, 640 
South Dakota.....6.-.....-.-< 22, 043, 141 
I SRRESS BR ARE EE 2 oS 19, 448, 200 
FED siincs chia diondeinbwtsae 19, 242, 740 
NES oc. aden ce ean - 18,860,806 
DE San Se accu oe 18, 586, 157 
Werth Caroma sagen cccnccun 18, 423, 353 
TEIN SS ib, Haitians endian 17, 642, 587 
Gubtethncisdcscaseosces 505, 648, 143 


As the total for the entire United 
States is $686,465,646, it will be seen that 
one-third of the States stand to receive 
74 percent of the money. 

Let us add eight more States: 


BERBER .cinccsidiwcncdnasce $16, 576, 387 
RIN acti pammwcndio ~ 15,227,083 
South Carolina..... iia ouch - 15,225,822 
Po ER = 14,673,712 
Michigan ...-.. a « ,12, 962, 615 
IEUEEONE. ccccuitidaricnoncace» - 11,040,579 
Kentucky..-.... iiiialaitercrm ames - 9,974,554 
DURRONENG ccccodémbgposwoncee - 9,869,508 





Grand total.........--.. 611, 198, 403 


Thus, it is shown that one-half of the 
States are eligible for 89 percent of the 
benefits.” 
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If 1 Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
essay: 

Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 


(By Phyllis Marciniak, St. Joseph High 
School, junior, first prize (girl) ) 

Today many parents are frantically at- 
tempting to establish better relationship be- 
tween themselves and their teen-age off- 
spring. Flanked by numerous current arti- 
cles, they are endeavoring to undertake this 
belated project for fear that their teen-agers 
have already fallen subject to that threat- 
ening and dreaded malignant social cancer— 
delinquency. Unfortunately, the efforts of 
some parents seem doomed to failure simply 
because they are much too late. How can 
this tragic picture be averted? 

In my estimation, teen-age training should 
begin, not at 13 or 16 but in the flexible 
years of infancy. From then on there should 
be a watchful concentration on the proper 
bringing up. 

If I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
primarily desire to become my child's friend, 
someone to whom my son or daughter could 
come freely with his fears and troubles, as 
well as his accomplishments. I would always 
find time to help him iron out his difficulties 
and praise him for his triumphs. Tender, 
loving care would be bestowed on him at the 
earliest possible age. That time-worn maxim, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” con- 
tains an abundance of truth, but would be 
employed only in cases of serious and de- 
liberate disobediences. Other small punish- 
ments would be meted out in accordance 
with the degree of misdeeds. My child would 
automatically develop love and respect for 
his parents, if he were piloted by a firm but 
Kindly hand. 

Another basic fundamental which would 
accent my child’s rearing would be love of 
God and, consequently, love of neighbor. 
Religious instruction would be of prime im- 
portance in my home, if I want my child to 
possess a strong sense of morals, high Chris- 
tian ideals, and an unprejudiced tolerance 
of persons of any race, religion, or creed. 
The unity of my family would be assured, 
because the members would go te church 
together every Sunday. 

It is this unity in the family that would 
be all important in teen training. Besides 
giving the teen a sense of security, it would 
make him want to stay at home and enjoy 
an evening with the family, rather than roam 
the streets and perhaps engage in acts of 
vandalism. 

Provisions would also be made for social 
recreation right at home. My child’s: choice 
friends would always find a “welcome mat” 
on my doorstep. If my teen desired outside 
recreation, he would be taught to make a 
wise choice of places, with the right com- 
panionsg, 

Harmony between parent and child would 
further be developed by family excursions. 
Sharing the same experiences helps im- 
measurably to keep the family together. 

My dream for a happy and God-fearing 
family is to make it a united, self-sufficient 
unit. This oneness could be likened to the 
atom, certainly an important unit of struc- 
ture in this day and age. The nucleus would 
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be the love and respect the teen-ager has 
for God, his parents, and his fellow men. 
The electrons rotating around the nucleus 
would be the incidents and experiences, both 
joyful and tearful, which enrich family life. 
Thus, the family, like the atom, would be a 
loving, perfect whole. 


Much Credit Is Due Arthur Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
your mail deliveries are back to normal, 
like all good Americans you like to have 
the facts. I believe that right now is a 
good time to make public the following 
facts and figures. 

There is one outstanding fact which 
must be considered above all, which is 
that the Postmaster General has only 
4.3 percent of the appropriated funds 
over which he has full control, the other 
95.7 percent must be expended in accord- 
ance with specific directives in laws 
which Congress has previously passed. 

Now let us ponder over these following 
facts and figures. 

How much does the Post Office De- 
partment spend in a year? About $3,- 
250,000,000; 78.4 percent for postal em- 
ployees’ salaries and fringe benefits set 
by Congress; 15.5 percent for transpor- 
tatior of mail set by Government agen- 
cies; 1.8 percent for rents, utilities, and 
communications set by FCC; only 4.3 
percent left for controllable items over 
which the Department really exercises 
any control—use money to print stamps, 
buy trucks, pens for 38,000 post offices, 
and hundreds of other items needed to 
operate post offices. 

Why did the Post Office Department 
need additional funds? To give accus- 
tomed service; none of this money to pay 
past bills. Three reason why it is cost- 
ing more to give the American people 
the mail service they deserve, expect, 
and pay for: First, more mail than esti- 
mated by about a billion pieces. And 
this increased volume of mail does not 
provide funds to operate the Post Office 
Department since all revenues go direct- 
ly to the Treasury Department; second, 
increased mail service to 1.3 million new 
homes; and, third, higher wages to em- 
ployees by law. 

All three of these reasons beyond con- 
trol of the Department. 

Has the Post Office Department ever 
asked for more money before? Yes; but 
only once in past 4 years. In 1956 
needed and got $166 million more, of 
which $150 million was for pay increases 
under Public Law 68, effective March 1, 
1955; the remaining $16 million is the 
only supplemental appropriation the De- 
partment has received in 4 years for 
additional operating expenses. How- 
ever, in 2 other years spent less: In 1954 
turned back $105 million; in 1955 turned 
back almost $50 million, ' 
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Post Office Department 


Surplus funds 


Supplemental 
appropriation — to 


Are you cutting costs in the Post Office 
Department? Yes; now carrying 20 per- 
cent more mail with fewer employees 
than 6 years ago. 

How many postal employees are there? 
In 1952, 523,757; 1955, 511,613; 1956, 
508,587. 

How is mail volume increasing? In 
1952, 49.9 billion pieces; 1956, 56.4 bil- 
lion pieces; 1957, estimated, 58.8 billion 
pieces; 1958, estimated, 59.7 billion 
pieces. 

Is the Post Office Department satisfied 
with mail service today? Of course not; 
better than it was but still not good 
enough. 

What is the Post Office Department 
doing to improve service? Spending 
over $4 million this year alone on re- 
search; set up first Office of Research 
and Engineering in history; working 
with 9 engineering firms and Bureau of 
Standards; developing mechanical and 
electronic devices to speed mail through 
post offices; over 1,500 obsolete post of- 
fices replaced in past 4 years with new 
ones built by private capital. Objective: 
Next day delivery of mail anywhere in 
the United States. 


The Soil Bank—An Expensive and Disap- 
pointing Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957. 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, evidence is accumulating that 
the costly soil-bank plan is a failure. 
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Way Farm Pian Won’t WorKx—Sor-p,,, 
Ipea Ustne Up $600 MILLION IN Tax Mon. 
Howips Lirtte Hope ror REsu.its 

(By Charles B. Seib) 

The Government soil bank, in its first full 
year of operation, already gives evidence of 
being far from a smashing success. : 

This plan pays farmers in cash for deposit. 
ing part of their farmland with the Govern. 
ment in the form of a nonproducing reserve 
Although the bank has cut into production 
ae ae surplus crops it covers, it is also clear 

It is an extremely expensive device. 

It will have no more than a temporary re. 
straint on mounting farm production unless 
it is constantly made bigger and costlier. 

Some farmers are being treated unfairly— 
getting less soil-bank acreage or less generous 
payments than other farmers. 

Some farmers are treating the Govern. 
ment unfairly—using the soil-bank program 
in ways its authors never envisioned 

The fact is, it is hard to find anyone in 
Washington who will go far in praising the 

am. The general line of comments js: 

“Well, it may do some good—temporarily, 
But we certainly have no faith in it as it now 
stands for the long run.” 

A major aspect of the farm problem is to 
find méans of adjusting farm output to levels 
that will yield satisfactory prices to farm. 
ers—prices in line with the cost of farm 
production. 

The soil-bank program was put forward as 
a new tool to promote such an adjustment, 

It was recognized that even if successful, 
the adjustment would be only temporary— 
would buy time for other fundamenta) ad. 
justments. 

It was, even among its stanchest support- 
ers, advocated as at best a step in the right 
direction. 

As a tool, its limitations are becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. The outlook for its 
success is less than bright even if the pro- 
— were to work effectively to achieve its 

tent of reducing crop acreage. 

By the end of 1957, about $1 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money will have been paid out to 
farmers under the soil-bank program—up- 
ward of $20 for every American household. 
Here is an interim report on how it operates 
and some of the headaches and complaints 
being encountered by the men who are trying 
to make it work. 

WHAT Is IT? 


The soil bank is a device designed to with- 
draw farmland from production in order to 
cut down on farm surpluses which novw tie 
up more than $8 billion in Federal funds, 
cost $1 million a day to store, and which de- 
press farm prices. A secondary purpose is to 
increase soil fertility by conservation and 
soil-: practices. 

Under the soil-bank law, the Agriculture 
Department can spend up to $1.2 billion a 
year on the program. The bank actually has 
two parts. The first is an acreage reserve 
program of $750 million, for acreage actually 
taken out of production of six specific 
crops—wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, and ricé. Because peanut supply 
and demand are in balance, the Agriculture 
Department has not included that crop in 
this year’s program. The second part is 4 
conservation reserve program of up to $450 
million, for payments to farmers who con- 
tract to devote part of their general cropland 
for 3 to 15 years to grass, trees, water stor- 
age, or other long-range conservation uses. 

The acreage reserve part of the program is 
the more important one so far as choking off 
current production is concerned. Und¢er it, 
farmers receive an amount equal, in theory 
at least, to the profit they would have mace 
by cropping the land taken out of produc- 
tion, plus a small bonus that was designed to 
encourage participation. A complex system 
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of State and county prices, based on average 
jocal yields, determines the per acre pay- 
ment to farmers. 

WHAT IS fT COSTING? 

Because the maximum participation has 
not been achieved, the program will prob- 
ably cost less than $1 billion this year. 
That includes an estimated 68 million ad- 
ministrative cost. This fact has permitted 
the President to tell Congress it can cut 
$254 million from the budget request. Last 
year, when the program got off to a late 
start, it cost $260 million. (One department 
official said recently, about last year’s expe- 
rience: “We could have done better if they’d 
just given us the money and told us to 
spread it among the farmers.”) Of course, 
no one can estimate how much the soil bank 
is saving by reducing the cost of price sup- 
port and other Federal farm programs. 

The latest reports from the field give this 
picture of the 1957 program. More than 
91.3 million acres have been signed up for 
the acreage reserve in close to 1 million sepa- 
rate agreements. (Some farmers have sev- 
eral contracts, so less than that number of 
farmers are involved.) If these cooperating 
farmers comply with all regulations, they 
will receive this year, for taking this 21.3 
million acres out of production of 5 basic 
crops, more than $600 million. The with- 
drawn acreage breaks down into 12.8 mil- 
lion acres of wheat, 5.2 million acres of 
corn, 3 million acres of cotton, 216,000 acres 
of rice, and 80,000 acres of tobacco. 

The conservation reserve has a later clos- 
ing for signing than does the acreage re- 
serve, and the sign-up is far less complete. 
The most recent Agriculture Department re- 

showed nearly 4.8 million acres al- 
ready put into the program under contracts 
with some 56,600 farmers. For installing 
long-term soil and water conservation prac- 
tices or wildlife habitat improvement meas- 
ures, these farmers will receive this year 
an estimated $32.7 million to offset up to 
80 percent of the installation costs. In 
addition, if they stick with the program, 
they'll receive this year and each succeed- 
ing year another $42.3 million in rental pay- 
ments. Final figures on the conservation 
reserve are to be substantially 
higher than these interim figures. 

WHAT ARE HEADACHES? 


The problems fall into two main classes— 
difficulties inherent in the concept of the 
soil bank and operational difficulties en- 
countered in putting it into effect. 

Probably the most basic objection to the 
concept of the soil bank is the ease with 
which productivity per acre can be increased 
by modern scientific farming methods. This 
prevents any system of acreage control from 
being an effective production control for 
more than a brief period, experts assert. 
This objection was heard from virtually 
every official consulted in researching this 
article—even from key officials within the 
Agriculture Department. 

“It simply can’t work,” a top Department 
official concerned with the soil bank 
declared in a remarkable burst of off-the- 
record frankness. “They've taken a produc- 
tion control method 


There’s no question but that it will 
fail as a curb on production in the long run.” 
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But now some Officials admit these esti- 
mates may turn out to be on the high side, 
Even if they should turn out to be correct, 
Department officials fear, the drop may be 
only temporary—until the farmers get the 
knack of using their manpower, machinery, 
fertilizer, and other production items to turn 
out more and more on the acres not in the 
soil bank. 

The alternative would then be to enlarge 
the program still more, making it still more 
expensive. 

“The soil bank,” declares a spokesman for 
the National Grange, “will provide some au- 
tomatic conservation, although not really on 
a@ selective or intelligent basis. But as for 
reducing production—I doubt it. Take a 
farmer who normally raises 100 acres of 
wheat, and who goes into the soil bank for 
10 acres. I'll gamble every time on his 
ability, within a year or two, to produce as 
much on the 90 acres not in the soil bank as 
he was producing on the 100 acres before.” 

Another basic fear expressed by the pro- 
gram’s administrators is that the soil bank, 
in cutting into some surpluses, will merely 
increase other surpluses—surpluses of crops 
not covered by the acreage reserve. 

The acreage reserve in 1957, as noted, covers 
only five basic crops. It does not cover feed 
crops, which are also in surplus supply. Un- 
der present regulations it is possible for many 
farmers, particularly those who customarily 
allow part of their land to lie fallow each year 
anyhow, to put the land they have withdrawn 
from production under the soil bank. 

For example, a farmer in the Northwest 
with a 200 acre farm customarily puts 100 
acres into wheat and allows the other 100 
acres to lie fallow, alternating the planted 
and fallow acreage each year. He decides 
to go into the soil bank for 50 acres of wheat, 
which would leave him only 50 acres still in 
wheat production. But he can designate as 
his soil bank wheat acreage half of the 100 
acres that he planned to fallow. Then he 
can .put into other crops the 50 acres of 
productive land he has withdrawn from 
wheat. 

This situation is at least partly respon- 
sible for the unusual trends reported in a 
recent Agriculture Department survey of 
prospective plantings for 1957. The report 
predicted that corn plantings would be the 
smallest in 70 years and spring wheat plant- 
ings the smallest on record. But at the 
same time, it also disclosed that barley 
plantings would be almost one third above 
average and nine per cent above last year, 
while sorghums would be three fourths above 
average and up 23 percent from 1956. 

Buried deep in this report are revealing 
sentences: “The barley acreage in North 
Dakota and Montana is expected to increase 
20 percent and 31 percent respectively * * *. 
Increases over 1956 are also expected in other 
Western States.” 

Department officials are now looking for 
@ way to tie up the specific acreage with- 
drawn from production under the soil bank, 
to avoid this switching to other crops. The 
law as it now stands makes the present prac- 
tice legal. This danger that the soil bank 
will encourage new surpluses in nonbank 
crops is strengthening the demand of some 
farm organigations that feed grains and all 
other surplus crops be included in the soil 
bank. Of course, this, too, would make 
for an enormously expanded, expensive pro- 
gram. . John Stephenson, a Washington State 
wheat farmer and a leader in the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, was recently 
quoted in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“The program defeats its own purpose of 
an overall reduction in grain supplies. In 
the heavier production areas, where a cut- 
back in acreage would really make some 
dent on surpluses, the payments are not 
high enough to enable the farmer to partici- 
pate. In the light production areas, the 
soil bank serves as a crop insurance pro- 
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gram for the continuance of uneconomical 
wheat farms. In the intermediate produc- 
tion areas, the compensation the partici. 
pating farmer receives comes in two parts— 
am acreage reserve payment for leaving 
acreage out of wheat production and the 
payment he gets for the sale of alternate 
crops produced on the same acreage. These 
alternate crops—generally barley or alfalfa— 
in turn glut the market the soil bank was 
established to help in the first place, since 
wheat has to compete with other grains in 
the feed market.” 

Still another production problem is this: 
Even if the soil bank succeeds in cutting 
surpluses of some crops, this could merely 
create new headaches. As the surpluses 
drop, prices will rise, and the Government 
would likely have to bid higher and higher 
for soil bank land to prevent new over- 
production and surpluses. 

Here are some other aspects of the soil 
bank which raise questions about its value: 

1. The soil bank is frequently a deposi- 
tory for poor land. Most Department offi- 
cials concede that the farmers who partici- 
pate put their least productive land into 
the acreage reserve—the sloping, gravelly, 
worn out or otherwise marginal land that’s 
the least economical to farm. Department 
officials point out that payments to the 
farmer are based to some degree on the 
productivity of the land he takes out of 
production. 

2. The eventual productivity of the idle 
land is increased. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment cites this as an advantage of the 
program in its promotional literature; its 
leafiets to farmers urge participation, among 
other reasons, because of “increased future 
productivity capacity for land removed from 
production. No crops except those that con- 
serve the soil may be grown.” This is all 
well and good, but it means more pro- 
ductivity on the total farm the next year. 
This could be such a serious problem, if 
farmers annually change the acres they put 
in the soil bank, that the Department offers 
a 10 percent bonus each year for keeping the 
same land in the bank. 

3. The soil bank is being used for private 
financial gain in ways the administration or 
Congress never envisioned: There have been 
reports, for example, that some investors are 
buying up farms. putting them entirely into 
the soil bank, and coming out ahead on the 
rental payments from the Government. The 
Agriculture Department concedes this is 
probably being done—reports show almost 
one-fifth of the 56,600 conservation reserve 
contracts are for entire farms—but argues 
that “a farm is a farm, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter who owns it, as long as it is out of pro- 
duction.” 

More seriously, some farmers are using the 
the soil bank to get payments on land they 
were jiist about ready to stop planting any- 
how. For example, many elderly farmers are 
reported to be taking advantage of the plan 
either to withdraw entirely from farming or 
to cut back on their workload. Chances 
were that, in many cases, they would have 
withdrawn or cut back their planting even 
without the soil bank. This way they’re 
getting paid for it. Reports also indicate 
that some farmers with sons called to service 
have found the program a heaven-sent 
means of getting payment on land they 
would have been forced to stop cultivating 
anyhow. 

4. The soil bank has been widely used as 
a form. of free, sure-fire crop insurance: 
The Agriculture Department promotes it 
that way. Among the advantages claimed 
for the program in a recent Department pub- 
lication is this: “Protection against crop 
failure. Farmers who put land in the acre- 
age reserve will receive payments based on 
normal yields from these acres evel: though 
drought or some other natural disa:;ter low- 
ers production on other land.” 
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There is no question that many farmers 
in the drought area seized upon the 1956 soil- 
bank program as a type of crop insurance. 
Under it, they were able to collect a normal 
return on at least part of their land, despite 
the beating they took from Mother Nature. 
Farmer Edgar Ulbright, of Brewster, Minn., 
an enthusiastic supporter of the soil bank, 
recently told a touring House Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

“It’s cheapest insurance you can get.” 

The insurance is good not only against 
drought but against frost, insects, plant 
diseases, and other typical agricultural 
calamities. 

5. There’s a strong tendency to view the 
soil bank as a supplementary price support 
or even as a relief program. Some Congress- 
men have tried to pump out soil-bank money 
to more farmers by adding other types of 
crops to the acreage reserve—feed grains, 
soybeans, flaxseed, even grazing land. After 
the administration ordered some additional 
cuts in farm price guaranties early this year, 
there was an immediate move in Congress to 
tack on to the soil bank a subsidy program 
for other crops that might have cost an addi- 
tional $500 million to $1 billion a year. 

6. The administration of the program has 
hurt many farmers. Differences in the per 
acre rent payment between neighboring 
counties and neighboring States have caused 
many complaints. During the hastily set-up 
1956 program, there was almost war between 
North and South Dakota. A South Dakota 
stabilization and conservation committee set 
the appraised yield figure for one county 
lower than a North Dakota county committee 
set it for a county just across the State line. 

Southern cotton representatives complain 
that too much of the soil-bank outlay is 
going to Midwestern corn and wheat growers. 
“No national farm program makes sense,” the 
Atlanta Constitution recently said in an 
editorial, “when a State such as Georgia is 
allocated less than $11 million for cotton 
acreage while Kansas is allowed more than 
$81 million for wheat.” 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


As of the moment, the administration is 
talking about a 1958 soil-bank program on 
the same scale as this year. It may propose 
some changes—for example, some Agriculture 
Department officials feel that legislation may 
be needed to block farmers. from using land 
withdrawn for the soil bank to produce other 
crops in already heavy supply. More impor- 
tant, there will be tremendous pressures in 
Congress to expand the bank. And all of the 
major farm organizations have proposals for 
changes—some overhauling administration of 
the program, some restricting it, some 
enlarging it. 


Human Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 15 I introduced H. R. 6912, a bill 
to provide a tax reduction for the deple- 
tion of human resources. 

The necessity for such a measure has 
long been recognized by many outstand- 
ing citizens. 

One of the sources of my inspiration 
has come from the thoughts of Mr. Eric 
Sevareid, one of the great news analysts 
and’ commentators of this generation, 
which appeared in an article in the Re- 
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porter dated January 24, 1957, and reads 


as follows: 
HUMAN DEPLETION 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

No doubt the fact that the little quarterly 
slip marked “Bureau of Internal Revenue” 
lies on the desk has something to do with 
it, but we can’t get the image of Joe Louis 
out of our mind: The greatest fighter of 
them all shoving into subways because he 
can’t afford a taxi or a car. Joe Louis owes 
the Government over a million dollars in 
taxes. He isn’t sure exactly how much; nei- 
ther is the Government. And his is not the 
only such uncertain equation. This is one 
of the great shocks of adulthood, anyway— 
finding that even figures aren’t exact, but 
have to be interpreted and guessed at, like 
a cubist painting. So don’t feel guilty if 
you aren’t quite sure what your tax bill 
should be. The august Government isn’t 
either. 

Well, there is Joe, shoving into the sub- 
way, which we figure he can manage all right, 
and there is the Government figuring they 
might let Joe have the first $10,000 he earns 
each year to live on and take everything over 
that for the rest of his working life. So 
hail Joe Louis, Federal tax ward No. 1, pen- 
sioned off by the Government, not to quit 
work but to go on working. As it is, Joe’s 
tax bill gets bigger each year because of the 
interest charges, and every year Joe’s strength 
and abilities to meet the bill get smaller. 
An open-ended vicious circle that has to be 
closed, like the vacuum in the Middle East. 

Maybe all boxers, writers, dancers, actors, 
singers, and others whose sole capital is 
youth, energy, or inspiration ought to have 
a new deal from the tax office. Something 
like the 27-percent depreciation allowance 
the oilmen get on the premise that oil wells 
exhaust themselves in time, It’s the same 
with all the above-mentioned individuals; a 
man has just so many fights, performances, 
or books in him. The well of his spirit or 
his strength is depreciating all the time, every 
year that passes. But he doesn't get a 27- 

t writeoff enabling him to pass his 
twilight years in a cozy 48-room bungalow 
with 12-car garage attached, as they do in 
Texas. . 

It’s all very mysterious. As close as we 
can figure it out, the effect of the tax system 
is to encourage the investment of capital, not 
its expenditure, which is what life is all 
about, especially the expenditure of sweat, 
skills, and talents. Under the tax system, 
additional expenditure of these precious cap- 
ital holdings brings, not additional return, 
but declining return. The Government 
doesn’t say, “Give and ye’ shall receive.” It 
says, “Get and ye shall get still more.” 
Somewhere along the line, Government got 
mixed up and decided that human tissues 
last like iron while machinery wears out 
like human tissues. That’s why a machine 
gets a depreciation allowance in its tax bill 
and your nerve ends don’t. 

Of- course, people like boxers or writers or 
singers get into tax trouble for another rea- 
son. Figuring your taxes as you go along has 
become a complicated business and they just 
aren’t businessmen. Their business is box- 
ing and writing and singing and if they’re 
worth their keep to society, their minds are 
on their business, all the time. And that’s 
where society ought to keep their minds. 
They can’t balance a personal checkbook, 
anyway, and in the ideal society wouldn’t be 
expected to. As things are, thousands of 
them end up in a tax mess. Like Joe Louis, 

Or like William ; Saroyan is one of 
the most celebrated, and—some think—most 


gifted of American writers. Saroyan isn’t on - 


the civil-service rolls, hasn't taken any Gov- 
ernment loyalty test, but he works for the 
Government—full time. As fast as he can 
produce them in his shack on the California 
beach, his poems, his stories, his memories 
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and dreams are collected by the Goyer, 
ment. For taxes. eo 

But he has his moments. He hung a 
wacky, worthless smudge of oils ca)joq a 
painting in his shack one day. The gimlet. 
eyed revenue agent paid his regular ca) 
pointed to the canvas and said, “What's tha; 
worth?” “Ten thousand,” said Saroyan 
“We'll have to take it.” said the acer: 
“Monster,” said Saroyan with the best mits. 
tion of a sob he could produce at the momen; 


Seafarers Union Urges Protection fo; 
American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. SHELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I ask that 
two resolutions adopted by the Seafarers 
International Union of North America at 
their recent Biennial Convention in San 
Francisco be inserted in the Concrrs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD immediately following 
these remarks. 

The resolutions, expressing the sense 
of the Seafarers Union that the leciti- 
mate interests of certain of our domestic 
industries and their employees are not 
now properly protected against injurious 
competition from abroad, are a strong 
indication of increasing resentment in 
many sectors of American life. I know 
personally that this union was among the 
original supporters of the reciprocal- 
trade principle, as I was myself. I be- 
lieve that their basic attitude has not 
changed. However, these resolutions are 
a sign of dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the administration of our recip- 
rocal-trade agreements by the executive 
agencies concerned has been twisted to 
a point where it appears that reciprocity 
is forgotten and the interests of foreign 
competitors rather than American in- 
dustry hold first claim on those respon- 
sible for our foreign-trade relations. 

My own experience on the several oc- 
casions when I have taken up the prob- 
lems of various domestic industries with 
the present administration bear out the 
need for a reappraisal of our forecign- 
trade policy. I sincerely hope that cor- 
rective action will be taken within the 
administration so that United States in- 
terests will not be completely disregarded 
and that Congress will not be forced to 
act to put a stop to pro-foreign discrim- 
ination in import-export trade negotia- 
tions and agreements, 

The resolutions follow: 

ResotuTion No. 3 Re ORGANIZATION FOR 
Trape Cooperation (OTC) 

Whereas the conditions under which im- 
ports are admitted to this country are of 
vital importance to all who are employed in 
the production of goods or in providing 
services with which imports compete, be- 
cause wages and working conditions in other 
countries are generally inferior to those pre- 
vailing in the United States, and in some 
instances shamefully inferior; and 

Whereas the control or regulation of im- 
port trade determines in great degree the 
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injury that may be inflicted on 
eye worker by unfair foreign com- 


; and 
ale it is, therefore, of the utmost im- 


portance and in whose hands such 
control . aan is lodged; and 
whereas is empowered by the 
constitution of our country to regulate 
foreign commerce and to lay and collect 
duties ( tariffs); and 
whereas Congress is an elective body and 
js therefore responsive to the people who 
elect the Members; and 
the United States has signed an 
international agreement to set up the Or- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, known as 
the OTC, subject to approval by Congress; 


“whereas such Organization would ad- 
minister the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, known as GATT, and would give 
full effect to the purposes and objectives 


of GATT; and 
Whereas these objectives is the 


among 

objectionable one of abolishing and banning 
the use of import quotas no less than the 
renunciation of any means of regulating 
foreign trade by any method other than the 
imposition of import duties; and 

Whereas the so-called 50-50 cargo law 
could easily be interpreted as a restriction 
on trade and therefore in violation of GATT 
should a member nation of GATT challenge 
that law; and 

Whereas any such decision by GATT could 
be by majority vote of the 35 members, with 
the United States having only 1 vote; and 

Whereas United States membership in the 
OTC would in such case and in many other 
instances of foreign disagreement with 
United States trade policies deprive Congress 
for all practical purposes of its authority to 
regulate our foreign commerce: Therefore 
be it ‘ 
Resolved by the Seafarers International 
Union of North America, AFL-CIO, in con- 
vention assembled, That the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union strongly oppose congres- 
sional approval of United States member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, and do hereby call on the Congress to 
defeat any bill proposing such membership 
and to recapture its constitutional function 
to regulate our foreign commerce; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
widely publicized and forwarded to all 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, President Meany of 
the CIO-AFL, Andrew Biemiller, director of 
the legislation, AFL~—CIO, plus all State fed- 
erations of labor: and the maritime trades 
department of the AFL-CIO urging their 
support. 


RESOLUTION 4 RE H. R. 2815, Import Quoras 


Whereas foreign competition, if not prop- 
erly regulated, may inflict great damage upon 
the workers in American industry and serv- 
ice trades, such as shipping, by reason of the 
lower wages and less favorable working con- 
ditions prevailing in other countries; 

Whereas experience has shown that the 
regulation of imports by the tariff alone is 
not satisfactory because imports often come 
from foreign sources that differ widely in 
cost and price levels with the result that a 
given tariff rate while effective with respect 
to the imports from one or more countries 
may be wholly inadequate when applied to 
imports from low-wage-cost countries: 

Whereas an import quota properly de- 
signed can be used to share our domestic 
market equitably with imports, thus permit- 
ting a maximum of trade without exposing 
our workers to the injury inflicted on them 
by unfair and inadequately regulated import 
competition; 

Whereas an fmport quota bill has been 
introduced into Congress containing pro- 
Visions that call for sharing the domestic . 
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market on an equitable basis with imports 
but presenting the progressive capture of our 
market by imports, thus driving out, destroy- 
ing or severely crippling our own producers 
and visiting upon their employees unem- 
ployment, lay-offs, reduction of take-home 
pay, and similar undesirable consequences; 

Whereas such import quota bill offers an 
incentive to foreign producers to raise the 
wages paid to their workmen, thus narrow- 
ing the Wage gap and therefore the compet- 
itive gap between foreign countries and the 
United States; 

Whereas said bill would reestablish the su- 
premacy of Congress in the regulation of our 
foreign commerce, as provided in the Con- 
stitution of our country, and prevent such 
powers from becoming vested in an inter- 
national trade organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Seafarers International 
Union assembled in its eighth biennial con- 
vention: 

(1) Urge the passage by Congress of im- 
port quota legislation as embodied in H. R. 
2815, known as the Lanham bill; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be widely publicized and forwarded to all 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, President Meany 
of the APL-CIO, Andrew Biemiller, director 
of the legislation, AFL-CIO, plus all State 
federations of labor, and the maritime trades 
department of the AFL-CIO, urging their 
support. 





Are We Getting Our Money’s Worth 
Out of Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALYIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REecorp, I wish to 
insert the following address made by Mr. 
Edward S. Van Rensselaer who is Re- 
search Director of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. This speech, 
entitled “Are We Getting Our Money’s 
Worth Out of Foreign Aid?’’ was made 
before the Detroit Economic Club on 
April 22, 1957. 

Ake WE GETTING Our MONEY’s WORTH OUT OF 

FOREIGN AID? 

(Address made by Mr. Bernard S. Van 
Rensselaer at the weekly luncheon of the 
Detroit Economic Club, April 22, 1957) 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you one of the most difficult and 
controversial problems confronting our Na- 
tion—our efforts to assist three-quarters of 
the world with American financial and ma- 
terial resources. 

For, like it or not, that is exactly what we 
are trying to do. 

To travel here I boarded an airplane in 
Washington, D. C. at 2:40 p. m. yesterday. 
I arrived in Detroit 34% hours later. In that 
very brief space of time our Federal Govern- 
ment spent $1,500,000 for military and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries. 

I mention this because I think it illus- 
trates two of our national characteristics. 
We move fast, and we do things in a big way. 

In little more than 100 years we overcame 
every imaginable kind of human and mate- 
rial obstacle and forged a bright new world 
from millions of square miles of tangled 
wilderness and open plains. By faith and 
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relentless efforts we created a new way of 
life and made it the best mankind could 
offer. 

We believe so much in this way of life 
that we have fought for it in nearly every 
part of the globe. American cemeteries in 
many countries are moving evidence that 
Americans, more than any other people, have 
proved it really is a small world. 

With the highest of motives and with our 
usual superabundance of energy and opti- 
mism, we are today contributing to the econ- 
omies and welfare of some 60 countries. For 
a time at least, ours is a necessary mission. 
Foreign aid has become, in just 10 short 
years, an important part of our foreign pol- 
icy. We are now so deeply committed that 
we simply cannot pull out in the foreseeable 
future. 

This entire program is being conducted 
with a great sense of urgency. We are con- 
stantly led to believe that if we don’t move 
fast the roof will fall in—that only our dol- 
lars can save the world from communism. 
If large sums of money are squandered, it’s 
unfortunate—but the Communist threat 
must be overcome. 

At this point, however, the situation loses 
focus. We're told in effect that we can only 
fight communism successfully if we lift up 
all the underdeveloped areas of the world 
by their bootstraps, and change their ways 
of life, and make them over into what we 
think they should be. Thus the idealism 
and emotions of a generous people become 
involved and practical considerations tend 
to be brushed aside. 

I personally believe very strongly in the 
principles of American aid to needy countries. 
But this must be done within our own ability 
to pay the bill and administer the program 
efficiently. It must also be kept within the 
capacity of the recipient countries to absorb 
and make good use of what we give them. 

And we must be realistic and admit frank- 
ly that we have a self-interest motive: Spe- 
cifically, gaining and holding trustworthy 
friends in the family of free nations. 

When we first launched a formal program 
of assistance to other nations, back in 1947, 
our primary concern was the relief and re- 
habilitation of war-torn Europe. We poured 
money and materials and technological 
know-how into the area, and in a very short 
time our European friends were back on 
their feet. 

Then we branched out—into the Middle 
East, Africa, Southeast Asia, the Far East, 
and Latin America. We approached this 
worldwide undertaking with the same for- 
mula that had worked so well in Europe— 
do it big and do it fast. And here we ran 
into trouble. The old formula didn’t work 
any more, 

It is obvious now that the methods that 
had rescued Europe simply could not pro- 
duce the same results in the arid deserts of 
North Africa and the teeming areas of South- 
east Asia and the remote back country of 
Latin America. Our efforts to do big things 
in a hurry in underdeveloped countries has 
resulted in chaos, confusion, and dollars 
down the drain. 

Unfortunately, this lesson remains un- 
learned within the high councils of foreign 
aid planning in Washington. Evidence of 
this abounds in thousands of pagees of con- 
gressional reports and transcripts of hear- 
ings. . 

Between July 1, 1945, and September 30, 
1956, the United States paid out $56.8 billion 
for military and economic assistance to other 
nations. Besides this staggering sum, $10 
billion more had been appropriated by Con- 
gress but was still unspent. For fiscal year 
1957 Congress granted $3.75 billion for for- 
eign aid, both military and nonmilitary. 
For fiscal 1958 the President is asking a 
foreign aid budget of $4 billion, a modest 
increase over the current year. 
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In addition to all this, we have provided 
overseas aid totaling $2 billion in the form 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

I do not intend to comment on the purely 
military phase of foreign aid. This is a 
highly technical and complicated program 
which the average layman if not qualified to 
discuss. When the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff tell us that our national se- 
curity will suffer unless we continue to pro- 
vide military hardware, training, and logis- 
tical support at present level, we are in no 
position to argue, and few members of Con- 
gress care to assume the responsibility of 
trimming military aid dollars in the face of 
such authoritative pronouncements. 

However, I think the American tax»vayer 
is directly concerned when military aid be- 
comes interwoven with economic aid, when 
civilian planners are allowed to influence the 
programing and day-by-day conduct of mili- 
tary assistance, and when complicated eco- 
nomic projects are disguised in military garb. 

The need for a clear-cut separation be- 
tween these two basic forms of foreign aid 
is strikingly illustrated by a half-billion 
dollar project to rehabilitate and expand the 
British Royal Air Force. 

In 1953 and 1954 hundreds of millions of 
American dollars were committed to add new 
aircraft to the RAF. It was known that 
these planes, when and if they were finally 
delivered, would be greatly inferior to the 
supersonic planes then in production in this 
country and in Russta. But the effect of this 
grant-in-aid to the RAF was to release Brit- 
ish Government funds to subsidize the de- 
velopment and production of commercial 
jet aircraft in competition with American air 
frame and engine manufacturers, 

In short, what purported to be purely a 
military program was actually a fiscal ma- 
neuver to ladle more American dollars into 
the British economy and fortify that nation’s 
budget. For this the then Director of Mu- 
tual Security and his economic planners were 
really responsible. Furthermore, Congress 
was not fully informed about the nature of 
this transaction when the funds were re- 
quested. It’s quite nrobable, that if Con- 
gress had known all the facts, it would have 
refused to grant the necessary funds. But 
as it turned out, the disguise worked—and as 
usual, the American taxnayer paid the bill. 

Even disregarding military assistance en- 
tirely, our present economic aid program is 
vastly more complex and far-resching than 
anything contemplated under the original 
Marshall Plan 10 years ago. Economic aid 
today includes point 4 activities; the eco- 
nomic development of backward countries; 
a nebulous sort of thing called defense suv- 
port; budget support; and the sale of surplus 
acricultural commodities for local currency 
which is then returned in the form of grants 
or loans. 

Regardless of the terminology and some- 
times confusing categories, it all adds uv 
to one thing—economic assistance on a grand 
scale. In one form or another, this program 
covers more than 2,000 protects in virtually 
every field of human activity as well as all 
kinds of commodities, services, and even 
United States Treasury checks. No less than 
8,000 persons are emvloyed by the Govern- 
ment to plan and administer this program. 

What do these people do to keep busy? 
Sometimes even Government officials wonder. 
An official visitor to one of our Asian mis- 
sions reports that he asked an’ attractive 
young woman the nature of her assignment. 
She explained that she was revising the third 
reader for the local schools. The visitor ex- 
pressed in the project and asked if she had 
any help. “Oh, yes,” she replied, “I have 
nine assistants.” 

Here are other examples of what we are 
providing for a large part of the world: Engi- 
neering and -technical services; factories; 
dams; power stations; highways; the procure- 
ment, transport, and distribution of ‘huge 
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quantities of machinery and basic commodi- 
ties such as food, raw materials, fabricated 
steel, medicines, and hospital equipment; and 
railway rolling stock. 

Obviously a program of such magnitude 
involving the expenditure of vast sums of 
money—not to mention the welfare of mil- 
lions of people abroad—requires a high degree 
of careful planning and efficient management 
if it is to operate successfully. 

Is this what we're getting? Let me illus- 
trate the kind of careful planning that goes 
into our foreign-aid program: 

A few years ago it was discovered that out 
of a $14 million allocation for the country 
of Burma, only $8 million had been obligated 
by June 1. Only 30 days remained before 
the fiscal year would end. Following stand- 
ard procedure, a rush was called to 
discuss new ways to commit the remaining 
$6 million without delay. I attended this 
meeting. 

After several possible projects were dis- 
cussed and summarily dismissed, one of the 
planners present suggested importing black- 
smith equipment into Burma. Someone 
quickly pointed out that you couldn’t put 
much of a dent in $6 million with these 
items. But the planner had big things in 
mind; he wanted enough blacksmith equip- 
ment to put a complete unit in every town 
and village in the country. This, he said, 
would use up a million dollars or more. 

But one of those present opposed the 
idea. Rather cynically, he asked his col- 
league: “What are you trying to do, shoe 
every elephant in Burma?” 

This little story, however, has a happy 
ending. Eventually enough projects were 
improvised to commit all of the $6 million 
before the fiscal deadline and it was spared 
the fate of lying around gathering dust in 
the Federal Treasury. 

Now I think we will all concede that in 
any large institutionalized undertaking, 
whether private business or government, 
we must expect a certain. percentage of 
human error. It’s ble. But the 
disturbing fact is that available evidence of 
bad planning and mismanagement in our 
foreign-aid program transcends anything 
that might reasonably be expected or for- 
given. This is all a matter of public record. 
And the sad truth is that we were 
the same costly mistakes in 1956 that we 
made in 1952, indicating that somewhere 
along the line of command there is an in- 
ability or unwillingness to learn from ex- 
perience. 

The brief history of American foreign aid 
provides a lesson in itself in the intricacies 
of bureaucratic nomenclature. We started 
with Economic Cooperation Administration, 
progressed through the Mutual Security 
Agency, the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration to what we now call the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. — 


But while the titles have changed, there | 


have been too few new faces on the policy- 


making and planning level, except at the 
very top. In the past 7 years the economic- 


has been on the job more than 2% years and 
one stayed for only a few months. 


and frequently benevolent, generous old 
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Uncle Sam wound up paying the entire bil! 

Now let me quote from the findin ' 
congressional subcomfhittee: “4 1954 United 
States contribution of $300,000 to the agri. 
cultural services in Brazil was held UP for 
2 years because Brazil failed to make , 
matching contribution. Another 3) 50,000 
set aside in 1952 for a rural education pro. 
gram was carried over as an expended item 
year after year because the Brazilian Govern. 
ment never put any matching funds into (n, 


program. 

Does this sound like the reaction of gov- 
ernments sincerely interested in the king of 
projects we were promoting? 

This penchant of ours for picking up the 
tab, this apparent overanxiety to demon. 
strate to one and all that we are ready, wij). 
ing, and able to foot the bill for everything 
from blacksmith tools to hydroelectric proj. 
ects, runs sharply counter to the funda. 
mental concept of foreign aid: that oy 
mission is to help others help themselves, 
and to cement lasting international! frienq. 
ships in the bargain. 

It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile this con. 
cept with a policy of helping those who 
haven't asked for help simply in the hope 
that after they receive what we can give 
them, they will be everlastingly grateful) be- 
cause they will see what they have been 
missing. - 

I have strong doubts, however, that we 
encouraged this reaction -when we helped 
construct sugar plants in Iran, where there 
is little sugar, and when we helped erect 
cotton mills in Korea, where there is no 
native cotton, and when we helped put up 
flour mills in Korea and Formosa, where 
there is little or no wheat. 

We have constructed industrial plants, but 
failed to install the needed power. In Iran 
we helped finance a textile factory. We 
spent some $500,000 for American-made 
looms and installed them in the plant. Un- 
fortunately, the looms required high-grade 
cotton—of which there was very little—and 
skilled operators and maintenance helpers— 
of whom there were none available in the 
native population. But we installed a half- 
million dollars’ worth of looms anyway, then 
didn’t provide the power machinery to run 
them. 

The deplorable situation in Iran, as you 
know, has been widely explored by Congress, 
Perhaps you are not aware, however, that 
in 4 years the Industry Division of our for- 
eign-aid mission there had six directors. In 
order, they were: a weaving technician; a 
fishery expert; a retired industrial consultant 
who had never been overseas before; a for- 
mer investment-—counselor; a graduate for- 
ester; and a mechanical engineer who 
specialized in engine design. 

Little wonder, then, that our foreign-aid 
planners, when taken to task, have defended 
many of our projects, technical and other- 
wise, solely on political grounds when eco- 
nomic justification was impossible. 

I believe the evidence is clear—and you 
may have reached the same conclusion as 
you watched the development of our foreign- 
aid t the planners and theorists 
in the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration have been 
too preoccupied with the outflow of dollars 
and too little concerned with the things for 
which the dollars are spent. 

A big program isn’t necessarily a worth- 
while program, just as a big budget isn't nec- 
essarily a justifiable one. This, too, is 4 
lesson still unlearned in many Washington 
offices. Can the tax-paying public think 
otherwise when a member of our aid mission 
in Pakistan i: reproved for planning 4 !im- 
ited technical education project which his 
superiors rejected on the grounds it was 
too modest? In this particular case, the 
planner was assured that his idea would be 
approved if he expanded it to national scale. 

Unfortunately for Congress and the coun- 


*try-at-large, the true cost of this {ree- 
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. frresponsible approach to a 
a tremendous scope, the true cost 
of mismanagement and lack of direction and 
bungling is extremely difficult to 
just pial. Ty shouldn’t be, but it is. There 
comPiartiing scarcity of reliable information 
i able to those trying to bring the entire 
: under close scrutiny and review. 
arly last January, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States wrote a letter to 
the Director of the International Coopera~- 
tion Administration enclosing a General 
accounting Office memorandum calling at- 
tention to certain operational deficiencies 
in the economic aid program and suggesting 
remedial action. Among other things the 
memorandum stated that ICA had asked for 
new &) to meet the expenses of 
specified projects, although funds previously 
allocated to these same projects had not 
been fully used or even obligated. The 
memorandum also observed that there were 
no systematic records in ICA to enable any- 
one to say how or why aid levels were estab- 
lished in Washington for given countries 
or projects. It further noted that ICA's 
tions to Congress in support of ap- 
propriation requests were inadequate and 
that ICA headquarters failed to maintain 
sufficient information regarding the progress 
of field projects and the use of funds. 

After a lapse of 3 months during which 
ICA paid no attention to the letter and 
memorandum of the Comptroller General 

an acknowledgement of their receipt, 
the matter came to the notice of the Hardy 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations which opened public 

. The Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration testified that he 
had instructed his people to reply to the 
Comptroller General within 2 months and 
was surprised to learn that it had not been 
done. 

This is indicative of the difficulties that 
confront and the public in obtain- 
ing reliable information regarding the for- 
eign aid program. 

Congress is disturbed by this situation, as 
ft should be. My good friend, Representa- 
tive GEorGE Mraper of Ann Arbor, and others 
are calling for a top-to-bottom review of our 
foreign aid structure. This concern in Con- 


‘gress is pushed forward by each new com- 


mittee report unearthing new instances of 
waste and chaotic conditions in this pro- 
gram. ; 

Let me read a particularly significant pass- 
age from a report issued only a few months 
ago by the House Government Operations 
Committee. Here is what the committee 
concluded after questioning the top policy- 
makers in the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration : 

“The overwhelming reluctance which key 
ICA officials have displayed in laying their 
cards on the table before this subcommittee, 
indeed the apparent intent of some of the 
principal witnesses to snow the subcommit- 
tee under with irrelevant and gratuitous side 
issues, has shaken the subcommittee’s con- 

in 


~ 
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am I disposed to applaud the comment of a 
foreign aid official, still on the job with ICA, 
who said, in referring to a last-minute obliga- 
tion of aid funds, “We told them we would 
give them the money. What difference does 
it make how it’s spent?” 

I hope, in these few minutes, that I have 
been able to convey to you my grave concern 
with our foreign-aid program, even though in 
many instances this program has performed a 
useful service. Some of our technical assist- 
ance projects have yielded excellent results: 
the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt training 
programs have proved truly useful; and I 
have nothing but admiration for our anti- 
malaria project in a number of nations. I 
also wish to pay tribute to many able and 
dedicated people in the program, from the 
rank of mission chief down the line. 

As I noted earlier, we are committed in- 
definitely to a foreigh assistance operation of 
substantial proportions. We can’t abandon 
it—-but we can—in fact, we must—improve 
it. 

What we need most today is a realistic 
recognition by all concerned—and that in- 
eludes every American taxpayer—that our 
assistance was never intended to be perpet- 
ual, that the indiscriminate expenditure of 
dollars in one country after another on proj- 
ects that are too costly on one side and un- 
wanted or inappropriate on the other can 
only lead to a state of mutual distrust and 
frustration. 

Our original conception of foreign aid was 
to help others help themselves, and then 
let them stand on their own feet. It’s a 
splendid idea; and it’s high time we put it 
into practice. 

I profoundly believe that unless we 
quickly and vigorously overhaul the foreign- 
aid machinery we have put into motion, 
work the kinks out of an engine that has 
been lubricated too often with too many 
American dollars, we will find ourselves 
seaddied with an international WPA of 
frightening dimensions, with all its implica- 
tions of State socialism and economic im- 
perialism and with a fantastic bureaucracy 
of reckless planners and _ irresponsible 
spenders. 

The effect of such a state of affairs upon 


_our foreign relations would be nothing short 


of disastrous. And in these days of un- 
certainty and international tensions, it’s a 
disaster we cannot afford to risk. 

The foreign-aid program is 10 years 
old. The Marshall plan, in spite of waste 
and mismanagement, had happy results. 
The emergency was met and dealt with. 
Since then, under the pressure of other 
emergencies, a new set of programs has 
blossomed all over the world. The end has 
not been reached. 

This program has taken on the character- 
istics of a mushrooming improvisation. It 
seems to be impelled in part by the noblest 
motives apd in part by an apparent belief 
that enough dollars, ehough dams, enough 
power plants, and enough steel mills, if 
provided rapidly wherever there is poverty, 
illiteracy, brutality, corruption, and sus- 
picion, will somehow save the souls of men 
and rescue the world for our type of de- 
mocracy. Of course, this isn’t true. Never- 
theless, we are permitting ourselves to be 
pressured into the continuing expansion of 
@ program that has already gotten out of 
control and has exceeded the ability of its 
administrators to manage it properly. 

This cofintry has always been, and I pray 
always will be, ready to assist other less 
fortunate countries in realizing their 
legitimate aspirations and improving their 
lot. But we cannot live in a dream world, 
and many things we would like to see ac- 
complished in other parts of the globe will 
take a long time and must be done bit by 
bit within the capacities of the struggling 
nations to carry their own load. They can 
be helped—but not permanently subsidized. 
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What we are doing at present encourages a 
spirit of dependence rather than independ- 
ence among a numbér of young countries 
that have only recently thrown off their 
colonial ties and are just learning to stand 
on their own feet. This can defeat our 
purpose by embittering the people we are 
trying to help. As a high Pakistan Official 
told one of our economic aid officials when 
he learned of the size of our prospective 
staff in his country, “We have just got rid of 
the British because we didn't like to have 
them ordering our lives, and we have no 
intention of permitting the Americans to 
move in and replace them.” : 

It’s time to create rigid policy framework 
for our foreign-aid program and stay within 
it. Let’s commit ourselves to a useful and 
sensible point 4 program doing a few signifi- 
cant things in each country. Let’s assist in 
industrial development within realistic limi- 
tations, to the extent that hard-bitten judg- 
ment justifies a given project from our point 
of view as well as the other fellow’s. And 
when I say hard-bitten, I mean the reasoned 
opinion of experts, not dreamers or pro- 
moters. Let’s cut out grants-in-aid except 
in the most unusual circumstances, remem- 
bering when we lend that loans beyond a 
certain point can break a country, not make 
it. Let’s stop, or at least reduce, a lot of the 
so-called budget support which is advancing 
rather than controlling inflation. When we 
decide to render such support, let’s do it in 
a straightforward and businesslike manner. 

Management is another problem. Foreign 
aid is the greatest merchant banking and 
engineering business in the world. There 
are few commercial banks in this country big 
enough to handle all of ICA’s banking busi- 
ness. As in any vast enterprise, the need 
here is for practical, realistic, experienced 
management.” Until the invaluable asset of 
sound administration is added, we cannot 
hope to wipe out the waste and extravagance 
which has beset this program for 10 years. 

A final word. We have not sought leader- 
ship in this troubled world. It has been 
forced upon us, and to the best of our ability 
we have tried to respond to the call. We 
have made mistakes and we have absorbed a 
lot of criticism, but when the chips were 
down we did our best—and I think every one 
of us has the right to be proud of the part 
the United States has played to bring about 
a better world. 

But I sometimes wonder if we haven't been 
@ little oversold on our duties to the rest of 
the world and if, perhaps, we might not be 
entitled to a greater degree of cooperation 
from some of the people we are trying to help. 
I would like to regard it as a two-way street, 
with our representatives, both here and 
abroad, acting just a little bit tougher in 
defending the interests of Uncle Sam and the 
American taxpayers. 

We must discard, once and for all, the no- 
tion that foreign aid can ever become a 
substitute for diplomacy and a realistic for- 
eign policy.. We cannot hope to win respect 
or affection by ever being jockeyed into a 
position of paying tribute, bribery, or even 
blackmail to accomplish our objectives. 
After all, we are dealing with some very 
realistic and tough-minded people. We'll 
help them out, but we don’t want to be 
exploited and we don’t want our generosity 
to be regarded as a sign of weakness. Let’s 
encourage stiffer trading on the part of our 
own people, to insure that what is good for 
the rest of the world is in fact good for the 
United States. 

Programs like foreign aid never remain 
static; they expand or contract; they improve 
or deteriorate. If our economic-aid program 
continues on its present course, I believe the 
ultimate results will be most unhappy for 
every one concerned, and the cost will be 
terrifying. 

Our real hope for reforms in the foreign- 
aid program rests in the application of the 
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democratic process. It is everyone’s business. 
To the extent that opinions exist, they should 
be expressed to those in authority. In so 
doing, it is my firm belief that a great service 
will be rendered both to the United States 
and to the world. 





Ira E. Bennett: Last Editorial on “Archi- 
tect of the Constitution” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a stirring eulogy of Ira E. Bennett, 
former consultant of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I am a member, 
Senator THomas E. Martin, of Iowa, in 
the Recorp of April 10, 1957, mentioned 
that Mr. Bennett had written his last edi- 
torial in bed shortly before his death. 

As one closely associated with Mr. Ben- 
nett over a period of years, I came to 
know him and his works well. He was 
one of the greatest exponents of the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a subject 
to which he devoted a lifetime of study 
and on which he has written extensively. 

It is notably fitting that his last edi- 
torial, supplied me by his widow, Mabel 
Fyler Bennett, concerned James Madi- 
son, the distinguished Virginian, de- 
scribed by Mr. Bennett as the “Architect 
of the Constitution”. Published in the 
March 1957 issue of the National Re- 
public, a well-known magazine of the 
Nation’s Capital, of which he was man- 
aging editor, this editorial stands as the 
uniquely appropriate end of one of the 
great editorial careers of our time. 

Under leaves granted to extend, I in- 
clude the editorial: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

To the month of March ts due the im- 
mortal honor of presenting to the world one 
of the men who established for all time the 
liberty of Americans in this country. He was 
James Madison, born at Port Conway in King 
George County, Va., March 16, 1751. He 
began college life at Princeton in 1769 and 
was graduated in 1771. Apparently he then 
expected to become a teacher under John 
Witherspoon. studying theology and Hebrew, 
but the Revolution was already stirring, and 
Madison soon entered into politics. He 
drafted the constitution of Virgmia and 
served in the Continental Congress during 
much of the war. 

Virginia and Maryland could not agree to 
questions affecting the Potomac River. A 
conference under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was held at Mount Vernon and Alexan- 
dria in March 1785. Several questions relat- 
ing to the regulation of commerce led to a 
conference at Annapolis in 1786, and this led 
to the Constitution Convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1787. In April 1787 Madison wrote 
to George Washington an outline of his opin- 
ion that no confederacy could endure unless 
it acted directly upon individuals, This let- 
ter was the basis of the Virginia plan pre- 
sented to the convention by Edmund Ran- 
dolph, and it is still the heart and soul of the 
American Constitution. 

No one in the convention equaled Madison 
in tireless attention to details. He spoke 
frequently and made innumerable notes 
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which were published in three volumes by 
Congress in 1843. The most important in- 
fluence in promoting popular approval of the 
Constitution was The Federalist, a series 
of 85 papers, of which 20 were certainly 
written by Madison, and probably 9 more. 
Others who wrote in the series were John 
‘Jay and Alexander Hamilton. The now- 
famed document stands as the best attain- 
able contribution to the American philos- 
ophy of government. 

When ratification was in doubt; Madison 

‘. to do his best to secure passage of 

the Bill of Rights. He selected 10 funda- 
mental amendments and they were ratified. 
They include certain rights and immunities, 
but these were already the heritage of Amer- 
icans under the Declaration of Independence. 
The United States Congress and the States 
are prohibited from violating rights already 
conferred. 1% 

Madison lived until 1856. His service as 
fourth President was severely criticized be- 
cause he believed that economic 
alone upon the United Kingdom would pre- 
vent another war, but British forces entered 
the Capital in August 1814, and set the Cap- 
itol on fire while Madison retired to Lees- 
burg, Va., without seriously fighting. Yet, 
despite this inglorious record, the name and 
fame of James Madison will stand as a glori- 
ous memorial of “the more perfect Union” 
that establishes the liberty and independence 
of the United States. 





Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN-PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


» Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
pages of history show that in peridds of 
world crisis some men are mysteriously 
inspired to rise above the crowd and, 
often at great personal sacrifice, pro- 
vide leadership needed to preserve the 
security and advance the welfare of their 
fellow men. 

Such a man, in our times, was the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

When he died May 2 he was in the 
prime of life. He had gained success 
and had every reason to anticipate years 
of happiness with his beloved wife and 
daughter. However, destiny decided 
otherwise: In many respects he was a 
man of genius, certainly a man of great 
personal courage, a man apart, one of 
those rare persons who seem to be on 
ee ee ee 

Fate sent him to the United States 
Senate at a time when our Nation was 
slipping into the sinister grip of a fearful 
force of evil—atheistic communism. 
Unforgivably, and to our shame, this 





its masters must have been grievously 
misunderstood by those then in high of- 
fice who elevated fellow travelers to 
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America. He risked his life for thj; Na- 
tion in a terrible World War, and arriy. 
ing on the Washington scene say the 


danger, accepted the challenge, ang 
fought with all his might. He refused 
to be crushed, even when stoned by per. 
sons from whom he had a right to expect 
assistance. 

Finally, deserted by colleagues who in 
conscience should have shared his con. 
cern over this treasonable subversion 
his spirit was broken. I can well im. 
agine that Joe McCarthy died of a broken 
heart. Possibly, he did not realize jt 
but I believe his mission was accom, 
plished; his special assignment com. 
pleted. He aroused America from com. 
placency and put us on guard. I sip. 
cerely hope that this courageous man 
— Wisconsin will not have died jp 
va 





Interest-Free Loan to Idaho Power Co, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN oor Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, this week’s issue of Labor, dated 
May 11, carries an excellent editorial] 
pointing out clearly exactly what is in- 
volved in the recent fast tax writeoff 
granted to the Idaho Power Co. for 2 of 
the 3 dams which it seeks to construct 
as an inadequate substitute for the high 
Hells Canyon Dam which I—and a num- 


’ ber of my colleagues—have proposed and 


for which wé are fighting. Under unani- 
mous consent I include this editorial in 
the ConGrREssIONAL REcorD: 


THErT From Taxpayers To ENRICH Powr 
TRUST 

President Eisenhower was right in saying 
it’s immoral for a labor leader to take an 
interest-free loan from his union, Senator 
WaYNe Morse said the other day. But, he 
asked, is it any more moral for the Govern- 
ment to give a far bigger interest-free loan 
to a power trust company, at the expense 
of the taxpayers? 

Morse was talking in the Senate about 
the “rapid writeoff’’ which, as Labor reported 
last week, the administration granted to the 
Idaho Power Co. He recalled that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in 1953, before it was 
“packed” by = “characterized these tax 


effect of a grant by 
our Government of an interest-free loan.” 
In the case of Idaho Power, Morss said, 
this loan will be about $30 million. By hav- 
ing the use of this interest-free Government 


money for at least 50 years, the company will 
make extra profits totaling $339 million, the 
Senator declared. 

Those huge figures, MorsE pointed out, 
dwarf the approximately $300,000 “loan” 
teamster chief Beck is charged with taking 
from his union. Isn’t the giver of the far 


interest-free loan, from money 
“stolen from the taxpayers,” he asked, even 
more immoral than the taker of the smaller 
loan from money belonging to labor union 
members? 


i 


Morse recalled that the Eisenhower 2d- 
ministration gave away the Snake River to 
Idaho Power for construction of two low 
private dams, and thus blocked construction 
of a high public Hells Canyon Dam which 
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provide far more electric power and 
would the time it was claimed 
that “this plan will save the taxpayers 
money,” because the company would pay for 
ts dams. “But now the cat is out of the 
pag,” the Senator said. “The United States 
treasury will subsidize those inadequate pri- 
"yorse pointed out that the Senate Finance 
Committee was starting hearings on rapid 
writeoff tax subsidies to utilities, and had 
asked the administration to hold off its de- 
cision in the Idaho Power case until the 
jssue was aired at these hearings. 

Nevertheless, Morse said, the administra- 
tion acted. “They wanted to jump the gun. 
They wanted to get-ahead of the Senate com- 
mittee,” he pointed out. 

“gs with all the other administration ac- 
tions in the Hells Canyon case, the grant of 
the taxpayers’ money to Idaho Power has 
been ch by an_unwholesome rush 
to bull the giveaway through. The repeated 
acts of favoritism to Idaho Power bring to 
mind the series of actions to put across the 
Dixon-Yates deal. 

“The record of the administration on Hells 
Canyon,” Morse added, “shows utter bias 
against full public development and for pri- 
vate underdevelopment that wastes resources. 
The administration has shown again and 
again that it has no use for facts, no interest 
in the merits of the issue—only political 
expediency, sellout, and immorality.” 

Some other Senators and Congressmen 
condemned the rapid writeoff subsidy to 
Idaho Power in equally strong words. The 
smelly situation, they pointed out, it seems 
to Labor, has lessons for the public and for 


Congress. 

For the public, the lesson is this: The out- 
cry against a few labor leaders who enrich 
themselves at the expense of the members of 
their unions is justified, but don’t let it divert 
your attention entirely from an administra- 
tion which far more lavishly enriches special 
private interests at public expense. 

The lesson for Congress is this: The Senate 
Interior Committee has approved a bill which 
would authorize construction of the high 
public dam in Hells Canyon, and thus stop 
construction of the inadequate low private 
dams. By passing that bill, Congress can 
wipe out the Snake River giveaway and the 
interest-free loan to Idaho Power—and open 
the way for full development of natural re- 
sources vital to the Pacific Northwest. 





Last Full Measure of Devotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared on the front page 
of the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News on the 
occassion of the passing of Senator Mc- 
Carthy, This newspaper was always in- 
tensely interested in the late Senator’s 
efforts to apprise the country of the com- 
nunistic infiltration into our American 
institutions. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News of 
‘May 3, 1957] 
Last Fort Measure or Devorton 

The tragic death of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy yesterday might have gone down 
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in history as a great day for international 
communism and a black one for the cause 
of freedom. 

But such was not the case. Senator Mc- 
Carthy was once the most courageous and 
valiant fighter against the Red conspiracy 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
free world. But Senator McCarthy did not 
edie on May 2, 1957. Senator McCarthy’s 
spirit, his will to live, his selfless devotion 
to his native land was assassinated nearly 
3 years ago on that infamous day in 1954 
when the United States Senate voted to 
censure him for being too vigorous in his 
efforts to keep the Stars and Stripes flying 
above the hammer and sickle. 

When those Senators, whose adherents in- 
cluded Dave Beck’s counsel, the erstwhile 
and not lamented Jim Duff of Pennsylvania, 
voted to censure their colleague, they might 
just as well have signed his death warrant. 
For from that day on his vigor began to fade, 
his health to decline. Those Senators should 
now feel smugly proud. 

Of course, there will be those who will 
say that Senator McCarthy was not the first 
foe of communism to have been subjected to 
@ smear campaign by the egg-headed apolo- 
gists for that evil doctrine. There can be 
no denying that. But McCarthy was the 
only one to have been crucified by the very 
body which should have given him its 
strongest support—the United States Sen- 
ate. And like President Andrew Johnson, 
who was impeached by an equally irresponsi- 
ble Senate, he never recovered from the blow. 

He devoted all his strength to battle the 
enemies of his beloved country. But he was 
betrayed by his fellow Senators. And now 
he has given his last full measure of devo- 
tion. 

More than any other individual, Senator 
MeCarthy focused the spotlight on the hide- 
ous menace of communism and the real 
motives of the criminals and traitors who 
hide behind the fifth amendment. 

For that, this Nation owes him an undying 
debt. He will be mourned’ by all who prefer 
Red, White and Blue to unadulterated Red. 

But despite his death, the United States 
will continue to flourish. In times of crisis, 
America has never failed to produce patriots 
who have been equal to the task. This land 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
of Patrick Henry and Nathan Hale, of Paul 
Revere and Joseph McCarthy will keep on 
bringing forth sons to whom the cause of 
liberty is a sacred trust. 

Whenever the Stars and Stripes are low- 
ered to half mast, they rise again to wave 
majestically in their unchallenged grandeur. 





If | Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following essay: 

Ir I WERE THE PARENT OF A TEEN-AGER 
(By Larry Petri, Kelly High School, 
sophomore, second prize (boy) ) 

A firm understanding of the principles of 
righteousness, the difference between right 
and wrong, and a respect for authority, all 
should begin in the home before a baby takes 
his first step. A young child is like a block 
of putty; you can mold it into any shape 
or form when fresh, but let it go too long 
and jet settled and then try to give it a 
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new twist. When I said a respect for au- 
thority, I took it for granted that the boy or 
girl has firm religious training. A respect 
for authority is not only an instilled fear 
of God; it also concerns the necessity for 
an adolescent to obey the laws that are made 
for his own good and protection. If a teen- 
ager breaks these laws, he should get and 
expect punishment. This would be one of 
the first principles which I would teach my 
boy or girl. 

In my opinion, there are a lot of beliefs 
about the handling of teenagers in our time 
that are wrong. I have read articles in 
which the author states that parents are 
not supposed to punish or restrict their child 
in any way or else they will turn out to be 
frustrated individuals. If a child deserves 
punishment, he should get it; for as the 
saying goes, “Give them an inch and they'll 
take a mile.” Firmness, guidance, love and 
understanding should be inseparable com- 
ponents in the attitude of a parent with his 
child. No matter how rich or poor the par- 
ents are, the material things that are be- 
stowed upon a child should be earned and 
deserved, through good behavior, respecta- 
bility, and helpfulness rather than lavishly 
bestowed upon the child solely because in- 
come permits. To cite an example, a teen- 
ager of mine will get the use of the family 
car only after he has proven to me that he is 
able to assume full responsibility for his 
actions. 

Like one of Leonardo Da Vinci’s great mas- 
terpieces, into which his diligent efforts 
poured all but the breath of life, a child at 
the hands of a master, using these same ef- 
forts and loving guidance, can blossom forth 
into something comparable to a work of art. 





Communist Effort to Discredit 
Dr. Schweitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received a letter from Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, which, together with my reply, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues and clear-thinking friends. 

The kind of tactics disclosed in Mr. 
Cousin’s letter need to be the subject of 
constant alertness on the part of all 
those of liberal and progressive thought. 

It is equally important that fair- 
minded critics should not be deluded into 
false accusations, as has too often hap- 
pened in the past. 

The letter follows: 

THe SATURDAY REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roosevett: Friends of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in this country are deeply dis- 
tressed at the way the Communist Daily 
Worker has exploited his statement about 
nuclear testing in an obviops effort to serve 
its own cause. I was shocked to learn, for 
example, that the Daily Worker published 
excerpts from the Schweitzer statement on 
its front page, and has sent copies of that 
issue to all Members of Congress. 

What the Daily Worker neglected to say 
is that Dr. Schweitzer considers communism 
the greatest danger faced by the world’s peo- 
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ples today. It has neglected to say that he 
believes communism to be an unscrupulous 
attempt to dominate the world’s peoples. 
And in calling upon people to send protests 
to President Eisenhower and Members of 
Congress against nuclear testing, the Daily 
Worker said nothing to Members of the Com- 
niunist Party about writing or wiring to the 
Kremlin. In fact, there is not a single ref- 
erence to the fact of hydrogen bomb testing 
by Soviet Russia, or to the fact that the 
Soviet leaders have resisted for themsleves 
the same unilateral measures which the 
Communists have been urging on the United 
States. 

What is even more significant is that the 
Daily Worker omitted that part of the text 
from Dr. Schweitzer’s declaration which rec- 
ognizes the need for enforceable provisions 
if any ban on nuclear testing is to work. 
Dr. Schweitzer wrote that “there must be 
guaranties preventing the agreement from 
being signed by anyone intending to win 
important tactical advantages foreseen only 
by him.” 

So that you may see the difference between 
the two versions, I am_ taking the liberty of 
sending in a few days the full text of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s statement as it will appear in 
the Saturday Review for May 18. 

I trust you will not allow the merit of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s statement to be diminished by 
the exploitation of his name by the Daily 
Worker. What he has to say is based on a 
lifetime devoted to the moral community of 
men. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN COUSINS. 
May 8, 1957. 
Mr. NorMAN COUSINS, 
Editor, the Saturday Review, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Cousins: Thank you very much 
for your letter of May 6. I join with you in 
your dismay at the unwarranted and shame- 
ful use of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s words on 
the important topic of nuclear testing. 

Unfortunately, this is an old Communist 
trick which people perhaps have forgotten. 
You do a great service in calling it to the 
public attention. 

The Communists have all too frequently 
attempted to attach themselves to honest 
and liberal points of view, hoping, I suppose, 
to get some emotional credit from those 
whose idealism outruns their analytic per- 
spective. 

It is a misfortune that in many cases, 
otherwise wholly worthwile purposes have 
been fatally damaged by unsolicited and un- 
wanted Communist support. One may won- 
der at times whether this in itself is per- 
haps not done deliberately. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


The Story of Professional Football 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include 7 short résumé 
of professional football compiled by Mr. 
Bert Bell, commissioner Gi the National 
Football League. 

Bert Bell has been commissioner of the 
National Football League since 1946. 
He has been connected with football 
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since his father played this game with the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1883. Be- 
cause of his belief that the public in gen- 
eral knows little of professional football, 
the following brief was prepared on the 
little publicized organization of the Na- 
tional Football League: 
A Few Worps Asout COMMISSIONER BELL 


Football has-been the life work of Bert 
Bell who has, since 1946, been commissioner 
of the National Football League. This is a 
heritage handed down to him by his father 
who played football at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1883 and 1884. The elder 
Bell was next in seniority to Walter Camp 
on the college football rules committee 
when Mr. Camp was chairman of that com- 
mittee. He served as attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under 
Gov. John K. Tener who was president of 
the National Baseball League from 1913 to 
1918. Commissioner Bell’s brother, John C. 
Bell, is now associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Following in his.father’s footsteps, Bert 
Bell also played football at the University 
of Pennsylvania He was captain of the 
team and played in the Rose Bowl. 

After graduating, Mr. Bell coached at 
Pennsylvania and Temple University and 
later coached and owned the Philadelphia 
Eagles. The majority interest in the Phila- 
delphia Eagles was, at that time, held by 
3 wealthy men who, after losing about $80,- 
000 in 3 years, decided to retire from 
fessional football. Mr. Bell was able to 
purchase the club at auction. 

In those days, there were 4 top teams 
and 6 poor teams in the league. The former 
were the New York Giants, Chicago Bears, 
Green Bay Packers and the Washington 
Redskins (formerly the Boston team). 
From 1933 to 1946, the championship was 
almost always won by one of these four top 
clubs. The other six teams usually won only 
2 or 3 or 4 games each year. There was no 
real competition between the top teams and 
the poor teams because good college foot- 
ball players all wanted to play with the 
winning clubs, irrespective of the amount 
of salary offered by the poorer clubs. 

Commissioner Bell recalls that in 1939, his 
Philade]phia team played Brooklyn to 100,- 
000 empty. seast in the Philadelphia Munic- 
opal Stadium. The advance sale of tickets 
had brought in only $1,100 plus. Then it 
rained the day of the game and the few 
spectators who put in an appearance sat in 
the press box. 

It is of particular interest to recall that 
in 1938, the payroll of Mr. Bell’s Philadel- 
phia Eagles was less than $30,000 annually, 
whereas today, the average annual payroll 
of each of the 12 national league clubs is 
approximately $300,000. 

Subsequently, Mr. Bell proposed the 
player-selection system and the 1} e ap- 
proved this plan for equalizing the ngth 
of the teams. This system, which is in 
effect today, makes every game a hard- 


> importance to the success of pro- 
fessional football, according to the Com- 
missioner, is the reserve clause which re- 
serves to the club the player's services under 
a one year contract with a one year option 
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Commissioner Bell also believes that litt. 
is actually known by the public or py the 
fans of the nation at large about the stry:. 
ture of professional football today. Dye to 
the apparent confusion in thinking, he pg. 
lieves the time has come to set forth in some 
detail the precise type of organization which 
is the National Football League, and the 
constantly increasing contribution which it 
is making to the enjoyment by the public 
of this truly American sport. 

Mr. Bell has served as Commissioner of 
the National Football League from 194¢ to 
date, and on January 29, 1954 was given g 
new contract for 12 years thereafter. 

Jor Laprum, 
Director of Publicity, 
National Football League, 


BaLa-Cynwvyp, Pa., May 1957. 


THE Story OF PROFESSIONAL Foorsa. 
mn SUMMARY 


(By Bert Bell, commissioner) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 

has ruled that professional football is sub. 
ject to the antitrust laws, but that basebaly 
is not. 
‘ This recent decision jeopardizes the con. 
tinued existence of professional football in 
that it raises questions as to the legality 
under the antitrust laws of both the player 
selection system and the reserve clause. If 
either of these were held to be an unreason- 
able restraint of trade, organized football, 
the highly competitive and colorful sport 
that we know today, would come to an end. 
It would inevitably revert to its former state 
when four top clubs won most of the games 
and the public refused to support the poor 
teams which were unable to acquire good 
players, even though the poor teams offered 
the players more money. 

The National Football League was or- 
ganized in 1921. Its offices are now located 
in suburban Philadelphia. Member clubs 
are: Baltimore Colts, Chicago Bears, Chi- 
cago Cardinals, Cleveland Brown, Detroit 
Lions, Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, 
New York Giants, Philadelphia Eagles, Pitts- 
burgh. Steelers, San Francisco 49ers, Wash- 
ington Redskins. 

Some years ago, it became obvious that to 
prevent the ultimate destruction of profes- 
sional football (42 clubs had gone out of 
business since formation of the league in 
1921), methods had to be devised which 
would stimulate petition by enabling the 
less successful clubs to engage and retain 
for a reasonable length of time, the serv- 
ices of the better college players. 

The methods adopted, which have worked 
successfully over the past 11 years, are (4) 
the annual player selection system, common- 
ly known as the “draft,” and (b) the reserve 
clause. 

(a) The player selection system: Unlike 
baseball, professional football has no farm 
system or minor league affiliations. It makes 
use of an annual player selection meeting a 
which players are selected by the various 
member clubs. 

Before the selection meeting is held each 
year, each club sends a questionnaire and/ 
or talks by telephone to each player 2 
whom it is interested. Among other ques 
tions, the club asks each player if he desires 

for that club if it should choose 
him. A player who does not care to play 
with a particular club is rarely selected 
by that club. This is natural, because 
football requires genuine competitive spirit 
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team selects one player per round continu- 
ing in the same order. That is, the last 
place team chooses first and the first place 
team chooses last until all eligible players 
have been selected. Thus each year the 
teams are “re-equalized,” making for keener 
competition among teams, better games, 
greater spectator enthusiasm, (100 percent 
increase in attendance since 1945), and 
greater income for the player which, inci- 
dentally, over the past 11 years has in- 
creased on the average approximately 300 
percent. Today, the average salary of a 
league football player, who devotes approxi- 
mately 7 months full time and 3 months part 
time to his business occupation, is between 
$8,500 and $9,000 per season. 

The recent experience of the Baltimore 

its provide a good illustration of the bene- 
a of the player selection system. Formerly, 
this club had a miserable record of wins and 
josses. It lost about $600,000 in 5 years, 4 of 
which years were spent in the All-America 
Conference (1 year in Miami and 3 years in 
Baltimore) and 1 in the National Football 
league. Through proper scouting and the 
player selection system, the Baltimore club— 
being at or near the bottom of the league— 
received first, second, third or fourth choice 
the college talent. The club was thereby 
enabled to obtain the services of such out- 
players as Shaw, Ameche, Dupre, 
and others. Today, Baltimore can compete 
on even terms with any other team in the 


if 


In football, competitive spirit and team- 
work are the principal factors for success 
and are achieved only after lengthy periods 
of practice and play with 1 team under 
1 system. For example, a quarterback or 
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least two seasons, it cannot develop a great 
team, and great teams are necessary to the 
continued success of the player and the 
sport. 
POLICIES REGARDING PLAYERS 

1 system. For example, a quarterback or 
that a college football player may not be 
approached to play professional football 
until 4 years after he first enters college; 
that is, until his class has graduated. With 
regard to the case of a high-school football 
player who drops out of high school or gradu- 
ates therefrom and fails to enter college, 
such a player will not be permitted to sign a 
league contract until at least 1 year after the 
date of graduation of his high-school class. 

Neither, perhaps, is it realized that in the 
National Football League, human relations 
are considered to be of great importance. 
Every year, I consider it a part of my re- 
sponsibility to personally tell all players that 
the securing of a job is of first importance 
and that in conjunction with his playing 
football, he should make every effort to es- 
tablish himself in a business or professional 
career. To this end, each individual club as- 
sists those players who are either temporarily 
or permanently relocating their homes, and 
helps them to become established in a gain- 
ful occupation in the city where they are 
to play. With the widespread publicity 
that a player receives, especially in the city 
in which his club is located, he is able to 
make greater headway than might otherwise 
be the case toward furthering himself in a 
future business career. Actually, this year 
over 30 percent of National Football League 
— are working in the city where they 
play. 

Professional football is not a business for 
the player; it is a means of establishing 
himself in business. Certainly, in my opin- 
ion, it is not a business within the meaning 
of that term as used in connection with the 
antitrust laws. Of the 896 players in the 
National Football League last year, the aver- 
age term of service was less than 314 years. 
To reiterate, players use their football prow- 
ess to pave the way, both financially and 
public relationswise, to permanent and 
usually successful business or professional 
careers. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Professional football is chiefly an avoca- 
tion. The vast majority of the club owners 
earn their livelihoods in other businesses 
exclusively. The combined gross receipts of 
the 12 league clubs in 1956 were approxi- 
mately $1044 million. The 12 clubs netted 
approximately $600,000, an average of about 
$50,000 per club. The most successful club, 
the Detroit Lions, last season (1956) enjoyed 
6 sellouts at home with over 50,000 spec- 
tators per game. Their gross receipts from 
ticket sales at home, their receipts on the 
road and preseason games, from radio and 
TV rights, etc., were approximately $2 mil- 
lion, but net profit amounted to only $119,- 
483.22. . 

The Federal Government in 1956 collected 
more than $900,000 in admission taxes on 
professional football games—approximately 
33 percent more than the combined net in- 
come of the 12 clubs comprising the National 
Football League. 

The 12 league teams annually raise over a 
half million dollars for charity. The pro- 
ceeds of 25 of the 36 preseason games played 
last season by members of the National Foot- 
ball League benefited charitable causes. 

Each‘club of the National Football League 
rents its stedium, none owns one. No club 
even has control over the concessions in the 
park in which its team plays. Only one club 
that I know of participates in concessions. 

The only major professional football league 
in existence today other than the National 
Football League is the Canadian League. 
The National Football League has no minor 

affiliations and has never had any 
affiliation with the now defunct former rival, 
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the All-America Football Conference. Nor 
has our league ever had any affiliation with 
the Canadian League. However, our teams 
do compete with Canada for college players. 
PLAYER SELECTION SYSTEM AND RESERVE CLAUSE 
VITAL 

In’ conclusion, I should like to repeat my 
firm conviction which is based on many 
years of experience in both college and 
professional football—that the player selec- 
tion system and the reserve clause are ab- 
solutely vital to the very existence of this 
sport as we know it today. It is in the best 
interests of the public, the player and the 
team, which interests, incidentally, are in- 
separable, that the keen competitive spirit 
that permeates every club and every good 
player, be continued through the employ- 
ment of the highly successful methods now 
used to equalize and maintain player 
strength among the 12 league teams. 


Mr. Speaker, there are 46 additional 
pages in this brochure. These pages 
contain analyses of the Court’s decisions 
involving football, baseball and boxing, 
prepared by the National Football 
League’s Washington counsel, Clinton 
M. Hester. Also included are the com- 
plete text of these Court decisions and 
of the conclusions of the House Judiciary 
Antitrust Subcommittee based on ex- 
tensive hearings conducted by that sub- 
committee in 1952 on professional base- 
ball and a full study of the reserve clause 
used by that sport. The subcommittee, 
which was headed by House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, 
concluded in its report that baseball 
could not operate successfully without 
some form of reserve.clause. 





Broadcast Concerning a Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF: 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing broadcast concerning “iy distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable HEr- 
BERT ZELENKO, made recently by Eric 
Sevareid, noted CBS radio and news ana- 
lyst. Due to the widespread interest in 
Mr. ZELENKO’s bill, H. R. 6912, I thought 
my colleagues would enjoy the tran- 
script: 

CBS Rapto News ANALysIs, May 3, 1957 

(By Eric Sevareid) 

Good evening. Representative HERBERT 
ZELENKO, Of New York City, is a chipper man 
of 50, not much given to dark broodings on 
the mortality of man, for all that Grant’s 
Tomb tes within his district; but years 
as a lawyer representing the side of human 
organisms injured while in contact with 
inanimate machinery have produced in Mr. 
ZELENKO misgivings about the respective 
values government places upon human 
bodies and machines. 

Mr. ZELENKO, it appears, was privately 
pondering this strange inequity about the 
time we were publicly doing the same, via 
this microphone, last January, wondering out 
loud why the tax laws which allow a deple- 
tion allowance for an oil well and deprecia- 
tion writeoffs for a truck or a tractor, refusé 
to acknowledge that the human body, the 
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only capital equipment most of us own, 
depreciates just as surely, is depleted in its 
earning capacity just as remorselessly with 
each passing year. 

Ergo—H. R. 6912, a bill, introduced by Mr. 
ZELENKO, I quote, “to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an income 
tax deduction for depletion of human 
recources.” 

It is a short bill, a simple bill, and for 
hard working people of 45 or over, a sweet 
bill; what it say, in effect is this: At the 
age of 45 anyone who earns may deduct 
1 percent of his earned income, for income- 
tax purposes, at age 46, 2 percent, and so on, 
up to 50 percent of his earned income but 
no further; a modest accommodation for 
human depletion compared with the 27% 
per year that an oil well operator can often 
get for the depletion of his oil. 

As we were saying last January the effect 
of the tax system seems to be to encourage 
the investment of capital, not its expendi- 
ture, which is what-ife is all about, especialy 
the expenditure of sweat, skills, and talents. 
Under the tax system, additional expendi- 
ture of these precious capital holdings 
brings, not growing returns, but declining 
returns. 

Mr. ZELENKO appears to agree; he is argu- 
ing in Congress that his bill would encourage 
those of the middle age and over to work 
more, not less, to stay longer on their jobs. 
Well, economists may scoff; the Treasury may 
throw up its hands in horror, but Mr. 
ZELENKO is in dead earnest. And so, inci- 
dentally, are some 85 newspapers that have 
published editorials endorsing his scheme; 
so are some 4,000 citizens who have flooded 
his office with approving mail, including 
1 petition from Buffalo signed with 300 
names. 

The Ways. and Means Committee has 
pigeonholed the bill, plans to have no hear- 
ings on it at all; but Zerenxo is not dis- 
couraged. “I’m an amateur at legislation,” 
he says, “but I have a notion this idea is so 
simple, so appealing and so fair it could 
snowball over the country.” 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Manpower Crisis in Federal Labs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include 
excerpts from an article written by 
Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional 
relations and status committee, Wash- 
ington section of the American Chemical 
Society. This article appeared in the 
April 1 issue of Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News: 

MANPOWER CRISIS IN FEDERAL LABS 
(By Joseph A. Grand) 

Government laboratories are losing out in 
the keen competition for scarce scientific 
manpower. The critical situation now fac- 
ing Government labs results from two things: 

The Federal service is not obtaining its 
fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable por- 
tion of its better scientific personnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one of- 
fical of a prominent Government laboratory 
put it—We are withering on the vine, and 
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if we don’t get help soon, we will be dead.” 
This is an extreme view, and the serious- 
/fness of the situation varies with the char- 
acter of the employment. Defense Depart- 
ment laboratories, employing a higher per- 
centage of physical scientists and engineers, 
undoubtedly feel the pinch more severely 
than other departmental laboratories. 

Compared with industry figures, the hiring 
and separations statistics for Federal scien- 
tists do not indicate an alarming turnover 
rate. However, considerations of quality and 
source of employees tell a different story. 
Influx of new graduates into Government 
service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a 
laboratory, is a mere trickle. One recent 
survey shows that 75 percent of the indus- 
trial firms surveyed reported 25 percent ac- 
ceptance of employment offers to scientific 
personnel. Another survey shows that 27 
percent of the firms reported 50 percent ac- 
ceptance. The Federal Government accept- 
ance rate is only about 10 percent. 

MORALE PROBLEMS 


The prestige of many Government labora- 
tories is built around a hard core of senior 
scientists hired on a highly selective basis 
in less inflationary years. In , these 
men are devoted to their work, and salary 
has not been the predominant consideration. 
But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, 
their relative economic position has become 
painfully .clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of 
scientific employees from the Government 
are senior grade personnel. 

The combination of high quality employees 
leaving and lack of young graduates gener- 
ates a lower morale and lower productivity. 
The prestige and sense of dedication of the 
Federal scientist that held him to his job 
possibly more than anything else can be 
sensibly dulled. The obvious end point of 
this reaction is the loss of scientific leader- 
ship and prestige of the Government labora~ 
tory and its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condi- 
tion? Fundamentally, the scientific man- 
power shortage is to blame. The immedi- 
ate cause is the disparity of pay scales for» 
professional employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in industry. ; 

Some contend that the fringe benefits of 
Federal service—retirement, insurance, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen 
this differential in pay. In addition, the 
prestige of Federal service, stability of em- 
ployment, association with senior scientists, 
excellence of equipment, and nature of work 
may be presented as “fringe-fringe’’ bene- 
fits tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the pro- 
fessional pondering separation from Govern- 
ment service, these benefits are not too diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Many of today’s industrial 
giants have fringe benefits similar to the 
Federal Government plus such extras as med- 
ical and health insurance and profit-sharing 
or stock-purchase plans. News of private 
industry’s modern laboratories and equip- 
ment punctuates nearly every issue of 
C.&E.N. The ability of industrial scientists 
is well attested by their publications in 
scientific journals. 

CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 

Phillip Young, retiring Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, recognized Gov- 
ernment’s present lethargy with respect to 
fringe benefits when he said before the Engi- 
neers Joint Council, “Whereas the Gevern- 


ment was once considered a leader in this . 


in recent years faster than we have.” 

It should seem conclusive that if Govern- 
ment laboratories are to compete with in- 
dustry in recruitment and retention of pro- 
fessional personnel, they must compete 
with comparable pay. 


Meer 
‘ May 8 
‘WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
Immediate interim legislation ;; needeg 
to remove the present pay inequitic;. Th 
would call for hearings Congress onl 
For long range, permanent legislatio., « study 
group or subcommittee should be sci yp)” 
This problem of the growing discrepane 
between Government salaries for scientist, 
and those paid by private industry mys; be 
solved either by the Federal administration 
or Congress, or both. Unless Members of 
Congress and top administration officia)s are 
made aware of the facts and the need to cor. 
rect a situation leading to deterioration in 
the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is becom. 
ing evident that unless this situation j, 
corrected, the welfare of our Nation can pe 


jeopardized. 


Effect of Appopriations Cut on Interna. 
tional Educational Exchange Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us who are particularly interested in the 
Near East and Africa have analyzed the 
effect of the appropriations cut on the 
international educational exchange ac- 
tivities in that area. Into this picture 
has come a letter from two American 
surgeons who volunteer to go out toa 
section of Africa, where there are no 
surgeons available, for 4 months a year, 
if transportation and living expenses can 
be arranged. This is but one instance of 
which there are many. 

It seems a tragedy that this infinitely 
valuable program of international ex- 
change must be curtailed just when the 
needs of the Near East and Africa for 
professionals of all kinds are so great. 
Not only will the department be unable to 
expand its exchanges as planned, but it 
will be forced by the appropriations cut 
to reduce its present program in this 
vital area by some 26 percent. 

Dollar programs in the Near East and 
Africa will be at 67 percent. below the 
requested leyel and 26 percent below the 
current level. Programs in 27 of the 32 
countries in this area are operated solely 
with dollar funds since foreign curren- 
cies are available in only 5 countries of 
this area. Most of the remaining 27 
countries are on the African Continent. 
In spite of plans to double the program 
with Africa, where an increase is badly 
needed, the program will have to be cut 
below the current level. 

Funds were requested to bring 59) in- 
fluential leaders and specialists to the 
United States from this area. This 
number will have to be reduced to 222. 
No leaders can be brought from Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Somalia, Liberia, the Bel- 
gian Congo, or the African Trust TerT!- 
tories. Reductions in many critical 
countries will also be necessary. Ex- 
changes with Ghana will be reduced 
from 25 to 10, the Sudan from 14 to °, 
Tunisia from 23 to 6, Morocco from 28 
to 9. Only 3 leaders from Israel, 2 
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rom Jordan, 4 from Libya, and 4 from 
fabandt can be financed. 

As to the exchange of students, 212 
fewer grants than planned can be 
awarded for study in the United States. 
No students would be brought from 
ghana, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 

Saudi Arabia, Tan- 
ganyika, Ugantia,or Yemen. Only 8 can 
be brought from Iran, 5 from Morocco, 
3 from the Sudan, 8 from Syria, and 6 
from Tunisia. 
one hundred and four fewer teachers 
and professors can be exchanged than 
were P The Department’s pro- 
gram to assist Ghana and other newly 
independent countries in their educa- 
tional programs must be curtailed. 
Leader and specialist exchanges will be 
similarly reduced. 





H. M. Baggarly, Editor and Publisher of 
the Tulia, Tex., Herald, Named Na- 
tion’s Top Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding weekly news- 
papers in our great country is published 
in Tulia, Swisher County, Tex., which is 
located in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas that I have the honor to 
represent. 

The editor and publisher of the Tulia 
Herald is Mr. H. M. Baggarly who has 
been named the Nation’s top columnist 
in the 1957 Better Newspaper Contest. 
He will receive the award at the fifth an- 
nual session of the National Editorial 
Association in San Francisco in early 
June. This fine newspaper has, for 5 
successive years, been recognized for edi- 
torial, column and news writing by the 
journalism department of Texas Teth- 
nological College at Lubbock, Tex. The 
selection this year of Mr. Baggarly’s 
“Town Topics” column, as the Nation's 
best from 1,900 entries, is distinct and 
warranted recognition of his journalistic 
ability and integrity. In every instance 
he approathes fearlessly and honestly 
the great issues of the day which con- 
front Swisher County, the State of 
Texas and the United States. He fur- 
ther invokes his readers to the same 
consideration. 

Mr. Baggarly is a native of Swisher 
County and his late parents were among 
the earliest Panhandle settlers. They 
built the first home in the community of 
Happy, Tex., and were instrumental in 
the establishment of that city. Mr. Bag- 
garly is a gentleman of broad and varied 
talents and of strong character and 
judgment. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and of West Texas 
State College in Canyon, Tex. He is an 


understanding teacher, and he served 
with distinction as a Naval officer in 
World War II. His progressive outlook 
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has been apparent in all of his under- 
takings and the reputation of his news- 
paper is firmly established as a sentinel 
for, and a protector of, the principles 
which are our democratic heritage. I 
take occasion to add my own congratu- 
lations to Mr. Baggarly and the Tulia 
Herald for this merited award, and I 
commend this son of Texas to this body 
as an example of real Americanism in its 
finest sense. 





Woolen and Worsted Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement of the Wool 
Manufacturers Council of the Northern 
Textile Association, Boston, Mass., to- 
gether with a memorandum on the sub- 
ject of woolen and worsted imports. 

I believe that the Members will find 
this information, on a matter of great 
importance to the American people, not 
only very interesting but also most il- 
luminating. 

, .The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 

NorkTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 

MaASs., ON WOOLEN AND WoRSTED IMPORTS 


Increased imports of foreign woolen and 
worsted fabrics seriously aggravate the de- 
pressed conditions which have beset the wool 
textile industry of the United States for the 
past 10 years. 

New England’s woolen and worsted mills, 
despite prolonged and severe hardships, still 
produce more than half of the woolen and 
worsted fabrics of the United States, em- 
ploy 40,000 textile workers in 170 mills scat- 
tered through cities and towns in all 6 New 
England States. 

During the past 10 years, since import du- 
ties were slashed, total imports of low-wage 
foreign goods have increased by more than 
800 percent, and are frequently so concen- 
trated in certain types of fabrics that they 
absorb the greater share of the United States 
market. Such import concentrations de- 
press fabric prices, wipe out mill profits, 
cause serious losses and unemployment, and 
eventually drive many American mills out 
of business. Z 

Hundreds of American mills have been 
forced te liquidate and over 100,000 wool 
textile jobs have been lost in the past decade. 
During this period, when half of the weaving 
capacity of the United States has been lost, 
the principal foreign producers of woolens 
and worsteds have enjoyed a growing market 
in the United States. The Japanese have 
built a woolen and worsted industry which 
now operates almost twice as many looms 
as the United States. In the past 3 years 
Japan has increased its imports of woolens 
and worsteds to the United States by 650 
percent. 

The ‘New England mills have borne the 
brunt of an attack which comes from many 
countries in amounts. While 
United States imports of English wool fab- 
rics have increased since 1954 from 50 per- 
cent in certain categories to 120 percent in 
other categories, Italy has increased her 
share of the United States market by even 
greater amounts, and United States imports 
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of Japanese medium-priced goods have in- 
creased by over 600 percent, and imports of 
higher-priced fabrics by over 1200 percent. 

In 1956 imports of lightweight woolen 
and worsted fabrics equaled about 60 per- 
cent of total United States production of 
such fabrics. Imports of these fabrics have 
almost doubled since 1954. 

In certain types of quality goods, imports 
have risen from one-half to almost two- 
thirds of the domestic production of similar 
cloth. Many of the mills which a few years 
ago produced these fabrics are now out of 
business. The remaining mills are threat- 
ened, and losses are severe. While American 
production and employment in these types 
of goods has fallen by one-third, imports 
have increased by 3% times. 

Import duties on woolens and worsteds 
were cut by various amounts from 28.5 per- 
cent to 44.4 percent 10 years ago. As a re- 
sult of tariff-cutting sessions with foreign 
low-wage producers, the duties on higher- 
priced woolens which require more labor to 
produce, have been cut by even greater 
amounts, thus. discriminating even further 
against American labor and in favor of the 
lowest-wage foreign producers who pay wages 
as low as 12 cents an hour. 

The woolen and worsted industry, suf- 
fering from serious readjustment problems, 
losses and unemployment, has been required 
to carry an undue burden of unfair compe- 
tition from abroad. Among the textile in- 
dustries, woolen and worsted imports are 
relatively 3 timres greater than cotton im- 
ports, and 10 times greater than in synthe- 
tic textiles. Compared to many growing and 
prosperous nontextile industries, woolens and 
worsteds, like other textiles, bear a wholly 
disproportionate burden of imports. 

A comprehensive program should imme- 
diately be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring about a curtailment of 
woolen and worsted imports, with particular 
reference to import ceilings on individual 
types of fabrics to prevent harmful concen- 
trations. 





WOOLEN-WORSTED IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION 


I. INCREASED IMPORTS—CLOTH 


1. 1947-56: Imports have risen 800 percent 
in the past 10 years, while domestic produc- 
tion has been cut 40 percent, with the closing 
of over 250 mills and the permanent loss of 
over 100,000 jobs. 

All principal wool-cloth-producing nations 
have increased imports into the United 
States. 

2. 1954-56: Since 1954 imports have 
jumped by 92 percent, broken down as fol- 
lows: 


Percent 
PO ics hii meetin titans nenclin as toapintaiee lo teaste 648 
Cndeed SE Sidi n chaste becdinaka 60 
IT gota cts ncaa ehhh tsi i oraicttibartnsey ising 109 
QERIE is cecieccctiiittdbpiiticigti italiani sitehibatiin nina 74 


3. The share of imports enjoyed by Japan 
has increased fourfold—from 4 percent of all 
imports in 1954 to 16 percent in 1956. In 
certain categories of goods she currently 
(1956) holds up to 43.4 percent of the import 
market. United Kingdom has dropped from 
from 67 to 56 percent. Italy's share has in- 
creased slightly from 10 to 11 percent. 

4. Concentrations: 

(a) Overall: Imports of all apparel fabrics 
amount to 7 percent of domestic production 
compared to six-tenths of 1 percent 10 years 
ago. This is much ‘too high for a declining 
industry. 

(b) Comparisons: Woolen-worsited im- 
ports as a percent of domestic production are 
3 times greater than cottons, 10 times greater 
than synthetics, and 10 times greater than 
automobiles and steel products. 

(c) Categories: Increasing imports of wool 
fabrics concentrate in certain categories with 
alarming trends for the higher value and 
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finer goods. Lightweight fabric imports (un- 

der 9 ounces) constitute 57 percent of total 

United States production of such fabrics. 
Square 
yards + 


Imports 
Production 


Sixty-two percent of all imports are con- 
centrated”in fabrics weighing 8 ounces or 
less per square yard. 

Ninety-three percent of all imports are val- 
ued at over $2 per pound and 34 percent over 
$4 per pound. 

It has been estimated that in quality fab- 
rics imports constitute two-thirds of domes- 
tic production. 

The extent of concentrations is not fully 
understood because of lack of comparative 
information on imports and domestic pro- 
duction. This need must be met. 

(ad) Trends: Japan has increased her ex- 
ports of medium-value goods ($2-$4) by 641 
percent since 1954, and of high-value fabrics 
(over $4) by 1,288 percent. 

Italy and the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, have increased imports in the 
$2-$4 bracket by a greater amount than in“ 
the over $4 bracket. 

Il. TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


As a result of the Trade Agreements nego- 
tiations. ad valorem duties on woolens and 
worsteds have been reduced by 50 percent 
to 58.4 percent, depending upon value, and 
the specific duties have, in addition, been 
reduced by 25 percent. 

1. Discrimination: Duty reductions have 
discriminated against the higher value fab- 
rics with a higher labor content upon which 
original ad valorem duties were higher than 
for lower value fabrics. For example: On 
fabrics valued at more than $2 per pound, 
the ad valorem duty has been reduced from 
60 percent to 25 percent, whereas the duties 
on lower value fabrics have been reduced 
from 50 percent and 55 percent, to 25 percent. 

The same kind of discrimination against 
higher value yarns has also been pursued, 
with reductions up to 70 percent in some 
cases. Substantial cuts have also been made 
in pile fabrics, wearing apparel, wool blankets 
and similar articles. 

2. Geneva reservation: The Geneva reser- 
vation of 1947 applies only to woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and then only after imports 
equal 5 percent by weight of the average 
annual United States production. Not only 
is the allowable amount too high, but despite 
the language of the reservation, nothing is 
done to prevent concentrations of imports 
in certain categories of goods within the 
allowable 5 percent. The higher duty of 45 
percent does not apply until near the end 
of the year when the total of 5 percent has 
been landed. The result is that in the 
beginning of each year, the duty is auto- 
matically cut by 44 percent. 

III. DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


1. United States: The severe decline in 
the woolen and worsted industry hardly 
needs repeating. Machinery capacity has 
been cut in half, employment has declined 
by over 51 percent, and hundreds of mills 
and thousands of jobs have been perma- 
nently lost. During the same period, for- 
eign producers have increased their exports 
to the United States of woolens and worsteds, 
and Japan has built a new woolen and wor- 
sted industry with almost twice as many 
looms as the United States. 

2. New England: New England has suffered 
the greatest unemployment and damage, 
although she still produces one half of the 
woolens and worsteds of the country, and 
still employs approximately 40,000 workers 
in 170 woolen and worsted mills in the area. 

New England wool manufacturers urge 
that a comprehensive program be under- 
taken immediately by the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring about a curtailment of woolen 
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and worsted imports, with particular refer- 
ence to import ceilings on individual types 
of fabrics to prevent harmful concentrations. 


Humane Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that four of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, in the course of a 
visit to the Dominican Republic, formed 
the same favorable impressions of the 
broad, humanitarian policies of Gener- 
alissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
LL. D., that have been entertained by 
numerous United States leaders and cit- 
izens throughout the last 27 years. My 
colleagues discovered what the highest 
officials in our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have known, namely, that good 
will, cooperation, and friendship are 
among the best ideals of the Dominican 
Government now headed by President 
Hector B. Trujillo Molina. 

The gentlemen from the United States 
Congress visited the Susua colony which 
was established as a place of sanctuary 
for refugees from Nazi terror during and 
after World War II. The new Deputy 
in the Dominican National Congress is 
Mr. Alfréd Rosenzweig, a Jewish immi- 
grant, who is prominent in his home 
community. This member declared that 
he was happy about his new fatherland 
and delighted to be able to share in the 
splendid Dominican program of national 
reconstruction. This plan was described 
in the records 6f the United States Con- 
gress on Monday, June 13, 1955, under 
the meaningful title, “Twenty-five Years 
of Peace and Prosperity in the Domini- 
can Republic.” 

It is right to add that the Dominican 
authorities, in their desire to help in 
Western Hemisphere defense, have been 
willing to permit missile-range installa- 
tions on Dominican territory. Recently, 
equipment for a loran, important for 
navigation, was also installed. ‘These are 
a few of the many acts of good will and 
affirmative action that continue to in- 
spire confidence among the people of the 
United States and-.the rest of the free 
world with respect to the sound leader- 
ship and high statesmanship which have 
been noticeable in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

In other lands, there is bankruptcy 
with some consequent burdens on the 
United States taxpayers. The Dominican 
Government not only maintains order, 
but also constantly forges ahead. The 
result is that this friendly nation is an 
asset, not a liability in the current, world 
crisis. , 

I am happy to see that the views of my 

colleagues 


support my own 
position on this important subject. It is 
for this reason that I am glad to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and those 
who want to keep abreast of the facts, 
the experience described in the following 
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United Press report which was 
on April 25, 1957, in the 
Américas, Washington, D. C., 
Fla. The article follows: 


JewisH Rirucee ELEcTep Deputy py 
DOMINICANS 


CropaD TRUJILLO, April 24—Alfred Rosen. 
zweig, a Jewish immigrant who is Manager 
of a colony of fugitives from Germany’; 
Nazi persecution, was elected member o; 
the Chamber of Deputies. Rosenzweig, nat. 
uralized Dominican, will represent the pj; 
trict of the Sosua Agricultural Colony. on 
the northern coast of the country. . 

The new deputy is at present entertain. 
ing four dewish Members of the Uniteq 
States House of Representatives, who are 
visiting the Dominican Republic. He pe. 
lieves he is the only Jewish refugee who has 
won a seat in Parliament in predominant}y 
Catholic Latin America. z 

In regard to his election, he affirmed that 
“it is proof of a complete absence of any 
form of discrimination in the Dominican 
Republic. I must point out that the great 
majority of the people who elected me are 
devout Catholics.” 

Rosenzweig declared he is proud of his 
new fatherland and of Israel “and eyvey 
more,” he added, “of participating in the 
great Dominican program of national re- 
construction planned by Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo.” 

The Sosua colony was established by Gen. 
eralissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, on a zone of 
more than 3,000 hectars. Thousands of 
fugitives from Nazi Germany found refuge 
there during and after World War II. 

The United States Congressmen, Fary 
Cuuporr, IstpoRE DOLLINGER, SAMUEL Fnrir- 
DEL, and HERBERT ZELENKO, all of Jewish 
origin, delivered a declaration in which they 
praise the Dominican Government for the 
opportunity given the Jewish refugees to 
restart their life in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, especially in the case of Jews driven out 
by Egypt immediately after last year’s Suez 
Canal events. In regard to it, they bring 
out the contrast with the United States atti- 
tude which, according to what they said, 
closed its doors to those Jews. 

Later, Trujillo told the. Congressmen that 
the only Jews not admitted in the Domin- 
ican Republic are those affiliated to com- 
munism. 


Publisheg 
Diario Las 


Foster Wheeler Plant at Wilkes-Barre 
Plans To Expand Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 3, 1957, 
which discusses the Foster‘Wheeler plant 
and its plans for expansion: 

* Some of those in the know say they will not 
be astonished if Foster Wheeler before much 
longer carries out plans for further expansion. 
When Kenneth L. Walker, works manager, 
was asked about the prospect, he said that 
the Mountaintop plant is now operating at 
maximum capacity with 500 workers on 4 
payroll amounting to $24 million annually. 

The occasion for posing the question was 
the receipt by Foster Wheeler of an order 
from the Luzerne Electric Division of the 
United Gas Improvement Co. for construction 
of a large capacity boiler for the addition to 
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the electric company’s powerplant at Hun- 


creek. 
joct js no secret that plans have been drawn 


for of the Foster Wheeler Moun- 
taintop plant. on construction 
nave been tabled for the time, but manage- 
ment is said to have embraced the view that, 
with an increased volume of work let out to 


subcontract, expansion sooner or later is all 
put inevitable. This evidence of industrial 


enterprise and attending progress is grati- 
fying. 


sixteenth Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion, 
Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass., Rated 
Best in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Boston, 
Mass., would be a suicide target for 
enemy planes. 

Moscow knows it. 

For it is no military secret that Boston 
is defended against air attack by the Na- 
tion’s best antiaircraft artillery gun bat- 
talion, with headquarters at Fort Banks, 
Winthrop, Mass., commanding the en- 
trance to Boston Harbor. 

The 16th Antiaircraft Artillery is a 
crack outfit with uncanny skill and 
superb morale. 

It not only stands ready round the 
clock to sweep from the skies any hostile 
craft that may invade the air space over 
Boston but has already made a clean 
sweep of all the honors in competition 
with other antiaircraft.gun battalions 
that guard our major cities. 

The competition was held at various 
firing ranges throughout the country 
during 1956. The 16th Battalion accom- 
plished its recordbreaking scores at 
Camp Wellfleet on Cape Cod. There 
the radar-directed 90-millimeter guns 
fired at sleeve targets towed by bomber- 
type aircraft and at radio-controlled tar- 
get planes three different times dur- 
ing 1956. 

The lowest high battalion score, or 
high battery score, racked up by the 
l6th Antiaircraft Artillery was 98.33. 

The entire 16th Battalion was honored 
at a review held at Suffolk Downs on 
April 1. At that time Maj. Gen. Raleigh 
R. Hendrix, Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air, Defense Command, 
presented a commendation ribbon to 
Major McManus. The battalion received 
a large trophy to mark its achievements, 
while each battery in the battalion re- 
ceived a unit achievement award for its 
part in the battalion’s success, 

To Col. David B. Routh, who was re- 
cently reassigned to the Washington, 
D.C., area, to Lt. Col. William B. Beavers, 
Artillery, commanding, and to all the 
officers and men of “the sky-sweeping 
16th,” we offer the Nation’s congratu- 
lations, = ~ 

For the Recorp, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include from the Boston Globe 
of March 26, 1957, the story of the 16th’s 
high-caliber proficiency. It certainly is 
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a triple-A outfit, that merits national 

recognition and national praise: 

A No. 1 In THe AAA—I6TH ts Best sy TesT— 
OvutTscoREs BNTIRE NATION 


Everybody at Fort Banks, Winthrop, knew 
it before, but yesterday it became official: 
The 16th is the fastest, smoothest and most 
accurate outfit in the whole Army Anti- 
aircraft Command. 

This was no mere local assertion, but an 
official announcement from Command head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs, Colo., yester- 
day, which recognized the 16th AAA Bat- 
talion, Fort Banks, as the best in the busi- 
ness. 

It was based on practice firings among all 
United States-based AAA units during 1956. 

The 16th won top position in all three 
judging categories, and two of its batteries 
won the Nation’s top spot in service practice 
and the Army training test. 

The battalion fires 90-millimeter guns, 
four to a battery, on distance and speed cal- 
culations made by radar. In the competi- 
tion it fired at a rate of better than 16 rounds 
every 20 seconds, 

The battalion’s scores were: Service prac- 
tice, 98.33; Army training test, 98.66; com- 
bined score, 98.50. Its nearest competitor 
was the 45ist, which scored 97.59 in the 
service practice. 

Two of the 16th’s batteries were high in 
the Nation: Battery B, Fort Dawes, Winthrop, 
99.70 in the test, and Battery D, Newton, 
98.87, service practice. 

The battalion is commanded by Maj. Vin- 
cent J. McManus of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On April 1 a review of the battalion will be 
held at Suffolk Downs racetrack, where 900 
troops will attend as Maj. Gen. Raleigh R. 
Hendrix, deputy commander of Antiaircraft 
Command, will present the award to the 
battalion and Batteries B and D. 





Resolution Adopted by Conservative 
Youth Association of Brooklyn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
__IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Conservative Youth Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent me a copy of 
the resolution adopted at a formal meet- 
ing held on May 5, 1957, and I submit it 
herewith to my colleagues: 

Whereas communism has spread its ugly 
tentacles over the whole world, and even our 
beloved country has not been spared this 
curse; and 

Whereas our Government was duped into 
recognizing the atheistic Government of 
Russia, which conspires to impose itself on 
the world; and 

Whereas many of our own citizens have 
espoused the doctrine of Bolshevistic com- 
munism and similar doctrines, which would 
destroy the freedom and integrity of the 
individual, and are militant in their support 
of these doctrines even to the point of sub- 
verting our Government; and 

Whereas other investigations had failed to 
bring the Communist conspiracy in our Gov- 
ernment into the scrutinizing light of public 
opinion; and 

Whereas exceptional courage was required 
to uncover those who had betrayed the Na- 
tion they served, and to bear the vilification 
of the enemy and the misguided; and 
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Whereas in the face of many obstacles the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy did reveal 
the extent of the Communist infiltration in 
our Government; and 

Whereas because of his love of freedom 
and country, he willingly saw his own name 
and motives vilified; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the, Conservative Youth 
Association expresses its profound sorrow 
over the loss the Nation and the world has 
suffered because of his untimely death. The 
Conservative Youth Association sincerely ad- 
vocates that others in the Senate and other 
branches of the Government carry on the 
work of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy—the work of patriotism and God. 





Mayor Bernard J. Berry To Lead Jersey 
City in Celebrating 75th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Congregation Sons 
of Israel on May 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing gives me greater pleasure than to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD at 
this time a most interesting letter from 
Mayor Bernard J. Berry, of Jersey City, 
N. J., in which Mayor Berry tells the 
fascinating story of the vigorous growth 
of Congregation Sons of Israel and the 
proper influence for good its members 
have exerted in the community over the 
past 75 years. 

Mayor Berry’s letter follows. I con- 
gratulate Mayor Berry and Congregation 
Sons of Israel for their outstanding rec- 
ord in this regard: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYoRr, 
Ciry HALL, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SremMINskI, 
Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Congregation Sons of 
Israel, 294 Grove Street, Jersey City, N. J., the 
first and oldest orthodox synagogue in Jer- 
sey City and Hudson County, will celebrate 
its 75th anniversary on ‘Sunday, May 19, 
1957, at which time the early founders and 
pioneers of the congregation will be honored. 

The members of the synagogue and many 
friends of the community of Jersey City and 
Hudson County will on this day assemble at 
the synagogue, and thereafter, to the Jewish 
Community Center, to pay tribute, with 
prayer supplication to the sacred memory of 
the first Jewish orthodox settlers of Jersey 
City who have laid the foundation for true 
orthodox Jewish spiritual and cultural life 
in the entire county of Hudson. 

‘The growth of Congregation Sons of 
Israel parallels the growth of Jewish com- 
munal life in Jersey City. At the cradle of 
orthodoxy in this community, the congre- 
gation was the center of Jewish spiritual 
and religious life since the early days of the 
1880’s when it was first founded in the down- 
town area of Jersey City. Many of our pres- 
ent-day leaders in the synagogues and phil- 
anthropic institutions are descendants of the 
founders of Congregation Sons of Israel. 

The synagogue was organized in 1880. Its 
official name was then: Chevrah Bnei Israel. 
Later it was changed to its present name of: 
Congregation Sons of Israel. 
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The first services of the congregation were 
held in the private homes of the members. 
As the membership grew larger the congre- 
gation purchased its first house of worship, 
in the year of 1888 at 181-183 First Street, 
corner Grove Street. In the year of 1918 the 
present structure at 294 Grove Street was 
purchased. 

The spiritual leader of the synagogue is 
Rabbi Zvi H. Shurin. Under his leadership 
the congregation continues to serve devot- 
edly the religious needs of young and old of 
the congregation. Its spiritual guidance ex- 
ceeds beyond the boundary of the downtown 
community. The Congregation Sons of Israel 
always was and is a fortress of religious and 
spiritual life for the members of the Jewish 
faith of Jersey City. 

The president of the congregation is Mr. 
David Seidman, of 258 Barrow Street, a very 
devoted and pious member of the Jewish 
faith. 

May I ask that you see to it that the above 
facts are placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Thanking you for your cooperation and 
assistance and with every best wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BEeRNarD J. BERRY, 
Mayor. 





Henry Walser, of Hazleton, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hazleton Plain Speaker of April 30, 1957, 
on the passing of Henry Walser, who was 
an outstanding citizen, businessman and 
publisher in Hazleton for many years: 

With the death of Henry Walser this morn- 
ing, Hazleton has-lost a citizen with an out- 
standing record of community service. 

As publisher of The Plain Speaker—Stand- 
ard-Sentinel and president of the First 
National Bank, he was a man whose- work 
will long be remembered. 

Certainly his foremost achievement was 
in newspaper publishing. A man of vision 
and enthusiasm he brought Hazleton its 
first Associated Press news service, and pro- 
vided the most modern equipment to speed 
its printing and distribution. 

The effect a newspaper has on community 
progress is something which cannot be 
measured. But we know that Henry Wal- 
ser’s influence did much to make Hazleton 
a bigger and better place in which to live. 

As a banker he helped to stimulate the 
economic growth and development of Hazle- 
ton. 

As a citizen he served ably in elective 
positions in the city and county although 
he long ago retired from active participation. 

He gave service in other fields such as the 
board of trustees of the State Hospital and 
the Public Library. During World War II, 
he gave many hours to his duties as chair- 
man of Draft Board No. 2. 

In the cultural progress of Hazleton his 
influence was important and’ when the legiti- 
mate stage provided the only means of en- 
tertainment, he brought the Nation's finest 
productions here during the years he man- 
aged the Grand Opera House. 


field proved that from small cities can come 
the leaders of a great industry and the 
sociated Press long since paid tribute 


as a man who helped make it the great or- 
ganization it is today. 

As an employer he’ was revered by the men 
and women who will ever honor him for his 
honesty and fair treatment. 

As a banker “he combined sound policies 
with a helpful hand. 

No greater tribute can be paid a man than 
to say he did so much for the town in which 
he lived.. Truly he helped to weave a pattern 
of progress for Hazleton. 





Sparks Into the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


Sparks INTO THE U. S. 8S. R.—TuHe Srory or 
RapDio LIBERATION 


Radio Liberation began its work on March 
1, 1953, from stu: in Munich and by means 
of one 10-kilo transmitter in Lamper- 
theim, Germany. At first, there was one 20- 
minute program, repeated 12 hours a day. 

In the last 3 years, Radio Liberation has 
upped its transmitting facilities to 11 at 
diverse spots on the globe to blanket the 
U. 8. 8. R. and its total daily (transmitting) 
time to 228 hours, to be available to Soviet 
citizens whenever and wherever they dare 
and can listen. From broadcasting only in 
the Russian tongue, Radio Liberation has 
branched out to speaking in 17 languages 
used in the U. 8. S. R.: Russian, Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Georgian, Armenian, Azerbaid- 
janian, Tatar, Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Turk- 
men. Ossetin, Adyge-Kabardin, Karachay- 
Balkar, Chechen-Ingush, Avar and Kumyk. 

Ten minutes after it went on the air, Radio 
Liberation was jammed by the Soviets . As 
Radio Liberation stepped up its activity, the 
Soviets responded with ‘ever-heavier jam- 
mings. Today hundreds of jamming stations, 
spreading from the western edges of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland eastward over the entire 
Communist orbit to Siberia, try to black out 
the message of Radio Liberation. On the 
whole, they fail. 

Radio Liberation has combatted the Jam- 
mers through technical improvement of 
antenna design and through flexible trans- 
mitter operation. To its transmitting facili- 
ties in West Germany it has added 
transmitters in the Far East. Radio Libera- 
tion has blanketed the U.S. S. R. from several 
directions, weaving in between the jammers. 


an intelligible signal to almost all parts of 
the vast country. And direct confirmation 


Here is some of the evidence: 

From time to time, travelers with a know!- 
edge of the Russian language come to Radio 
Liberation to volunteer their impressions of 
the country and its people. Most often they 
are prompted to contact Radio Liberation 


programs are getting through—anq genera) 
listener reaction * * *, Bie 

A young Russian, now a politica! refugee 
‘in the West, reports that he heard Radio 
Liberation while he was a soldier with the 
Soviet occupation forces in East Germany 
Together with two other members of }), 
tank crew, he listened over the tank’s rp. 
ceiver * * *, 

Another Soviet soldier, now also in the 
West, heard Radio Liberation while stationed 
in Hungary. The station had been guardeq. 
ly talked about by other members of jj; 
unit * * %. 

In Vilna, the capital of Soviet-annexeg 
Lithuania,.a number of people listen to pa. 
dio Liberation. This is the testimony of an 
elderly woman whom the Soviets recentjy 
permitted to emigrate. 7 

Sometimes anti-Soviet individuals hear 
of Radio Liberation from the Soviet police 
itself. One man, recently freed from a cop. 
centration camp in Soviet Moldavia, reports 
that his police interrogator was the first to 
ask him if he had ever heard of the station 
When he replied that he was glad it existeg 
he was given 3 days’ special punishment. _ 

Soviet.concentration camp inmates par. 
ticularly welcome Radio Liberation’s pro. 
grams and take comfort and hope from them 
A German recently released from the notori- 
ous Vorkuta camp in the Arctic Circle has re. 
ported that since the strike some prisoners 
are allowed to visit outside the camp zone 
and consequently could hear some foreign 
broadcasts. The German was told by a Rus- 
sian prisoner who had begun to enjoy the 
visiting privileges that he had heard Radio 
Liberation and found its programs well in- 
formed on conditions in the Soviet 
Union * * °, 

The German’s report confirmed and elab- 
orated on one made in 1954%y a Greek who 
had -also been confined at Vorkuta. The 
testimony of the German and the Greek to- 
gether indicate that Radio Liberation had 
been heard almost continuously for at least 
@ year and a half in that explosive prison 
camp. 

Not only at northerly Vorkuta, but in con- 

centration camps deep in Soviet central Asia, 
Radio Liberation seems to be a force. A 
Hungarian released from a camp in Kazakh- 
stan described how he and Russian inmates 
heard the station completely free of jam- 
ming, although there was occasional fading. 
Hearing anti-Soviet broadcasts, the prisoners 
declared, was like being treated to a glass of 
vodka. 

In Stalin’s own home territory, in Soviet 
Georgia, Radio Liberation is well known, ac- 
cording to borders crossers into Iran. 

A 26-year-old bear tamer, Viktor I)jinsky, 
traveling with a Soviet circus in West Europe, 
escaped from the circus train at Aachen, Ger- 
many, January 26, 1956, and told of listening 
nightly to Radio Liberation after the show as 
the circus traveled. 

Letters have been arriving for several years. 
This alone is noteworthy. 

The volume of letters is not large. Certain 
trends, however, stand out clearly. 

Some letters refiect the official Soviet prop- 
aganda line. There are warnings: ‘You are 
traitors to the Russian people and it is none 
of your business to bemoan Russia,” writes 
a locksmith from Tamboyv. “If you traitors 
‘are thinking of again fighting the country 
of the Soviets, you will be given what you 
deserve. This time we shall be merci- 
less.” *t 

On the anti-Soviet side, one group of let- 
ters is cautious and only establishes contact. 
An anonymous post card came in from Minsk, 
hailing one of Radio Liberation’s humorous 
commentators on Soviet life. Others ask 
Radio Liberation for signs that their cryptic 
message has arrived: “If you receive this 
letter, I beseech you urgently to sing to me 
your favorite song, We Met by Chance.” * °° 
A Ukrainian living in Poland writes to the 
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ver address the names and locations of 
urches that have been defaced and de- 
stroyed. A woman from the Baltic sadly in- 
fers that her father and mother have been 
liquidated. A loquacious youngster from 
xnarkov describes the misery of peasants on 
the farms, hints that a new aristocracy of 
privilege is waxing fat in the U. S. S. R., 
makes fun of Soviet propaganda films, and 
prophesies that a man of his political lean- 
ings will probably wind up in Siberia. And 
, man writing from Lvov discreetly warns 
radio Liberation staff members that “they 
had better not succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the Soviet redefection. Life here 
goes on as before, and nothing new has been 
added since you left.” * * * “Many thanks 
for your dear letters,” reads a post card. 
“your relatives will be very grateful that you 
are young and strong enough to do intensive 
work for yourself and the everyday good,” 
says a letter evidently approving the political 
programs of Radio Liberation. 

All told, some 150 former residents of the 
USSR conceive, organize, and present Radio 
Liberation’s programs to its vast and se- 
cretive audience. Each staff member has a 

nal history—and a profound personal 
insight based on that history—which enables 
him to speak in terms and tones convincing 
and compelling to listeners in U. S. S. R. 
Hundreds more contribute to the programing 
as free-lance writers and speakers. 

These key members of Radio Liberation’s 
Munich staff receive assistance from a small 
group of Americans who have an expert 
knowledge of the U. S.S. R. and a background 
of experience in information work. Radio 
Liberation’s technical staff in Europe and 
the Far East is in a position to draw on the 
services of a group of American technical 
specialists in communications who have 
helped to design, set up, and operate the 
elaborate transmitting equipment which 
carries the words and spirit of the emigre 
broadcasting staff deep into the U.S. 5S. R. 


WHO'S BEHIND IT?—THE HISTORY 


Radio Liberation got its start in 1950. 

That year @ group of eminent Americans 
surveyed the cold war scene and found an 
appalling instance of neglect: No major or 
concerted attempt had been made to enlist 
the loyalties and passions of the anti-Soviet 
exiles from, and the anti-Soviet residents in, 
the U. S. 8S. R. against the Kremlin. An al- 
most inexhaustible reservoir of political 
energy lay untapped, stagnant. No single- 
minded effort had been launched to appeal 
to the spirit that had led millions of 
U.S. 8. R. citizens to desert from the Soviet 
Army and administration during World War 
Il, and to choose the most desperate of 
alternatives—temporary alliance with Hit- 
ler—because they ‘so terribly needed and 
wanted an alternative, any alternative at all 
to sovietism. 

All the free world’s energy in the cold war 
had been spent either on .containing Soviet 
power or on encouraging aloofness from it, as 
in neutralism. The representative cast of 
characters in the cold war drama had not 
been assembled; the restive peoples of the 
U.S. 8. R, had not been asked to choose. If 
they were offered an alternative to straight 
Soviet domination, how would they decide? 
Like the millions who deserted to the Vlasov 
cause in World War II? The initiators of 
Radio Liberation were determined to find out 
whether what they believed was true—that 
many citizens of the U. S. S. R. would, even if 
only by listening to foreign-originated and 
forbidden broadcasts, take their chances on 

Out of this determination grew the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation, with head- 
quarters at 6 East 45th Street in New York. 
AmComLib, as it quickly became known, 
undertook two major ae First, to rally 

the 
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the from . 8S. R. and, 
the emigration to speak 
the U. 8. S. R. 
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Setting up Radio Liberation eritailed com- 
plex preparation not encountered by the 
ordinary broadcasting operation. The emi- 
gration from the U. S. S. R., scattered over 
many nations, had to be brought into co- 
operation with the venture, in order to give 
the broadcasts authority. The ablest emi- 
gres in the writing and broadcasting fields 
had to be located and teamed up as a station 
staff in order to give the programs quality. 
Negotiations had to be pursued with foreign 
governments for the location of studio and 
transmitter facilities on their soil. 

Radio Liberation’s effort has inevitably 
appeared to parallel that of the old Free 
Europe Committee, even though AmComLib 
is and always has been a completely inde- 
pendent venture and there is no duplication 
of mission or effort in their respective ac- 
tivities. The Free Europe Committee spon- 
sored Radio Free Europe, which broadcasts 
to the Eastern European’ satellites in their 
languages, but not to the U.S. 5S. R. Am- 
ComLib, however, is the sponsor of Radio 
Liberation, which broadcasts to the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R. in their many tongues. 


RADIO LIBERATION’S BACKERS TODAY 


President of AmComLib is Howland H. 
Sargeant, a well-known American public 
servant and former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Sargeant is assisted by a small Ameri- 
can staff of experts in Soviet affairs, broad- 
casting, radio engineering, and administra- 
tion. 

The trustees of AmComLib represent a 
spectrum of American business, scholarly 
and professional interests. They include: 
Mrs. Oscar Ahigren, former president of the 
American Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
John R. Burton, New York banker; William 
Henry Chamberlin, author of Russia’s Iron 
Age, and other books on the Soviet Union, 
contributor to the Wall Street Journal, and 
other newspapers; Charles Edison, former 
Secretary of the Navy and former Governor 
of New Jersey; J. Peter Grace, chairman of 
the board, W. R. Grace & Co.; Allen Grover, 
vice president, Time, Inc.; H. J. Heinz II, 
president, H. J. Heinz & Co.; Isaac Don 
Levine, authority on Soviet affairs and 
author of the first major biography of Stalin; 
Eugene Lyons, author of Assignment in 
Utopia and Our Secret Allies, profound stud- 
ies of the Soviet Union, and senior editor of 
Reader’s Digest; Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
former United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Reginald T. Townsend, former vice 
president and director of the advertising firm 
of Lennen & Mitchell; William L. White, edi- 
tor, author, and publisher of the Emporia 
Gazette; Philip H. Willkie, president and 
attorney of the Rushville (Ind.) National 
Bank, onetime member of the Indiana Legis- 
lature. 

UNIVERSAL SUPPORT FOR RADIO LIBERATION 


To those who may wonder whether a posi- 
tive American contribution to foreign af- 
fairs is often only the work of a few dedicated 
individuals, without genuine backing from 
the United States public, and especially 
without agreement from the thinking pub- 
lic in most of the non-Communist world’s 
countries, it may be heartening to know that 
Radio Liberation has received wide support 
from distinguished individuals from many 
countries, not only the United States, but 
from churchmen, teachers, scientists, labor 
leaders, journalists, and statesmen every- 
where. 

United States Vice President RicHarp 
Nixon and the United States Republican 
floor leader in the Senate, WILLIAM F. Know- 
LAND have spoken over Radio Liberation to 
the peoples of the U. 8. S. R. 

So has Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

So have United States Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Argentine publisher Alberto Gainza Paz, and 
American publisher Bennett Cerf. Russian- 
born Alexandra Tolstoy and many other well- 
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known exiles from the U.S. S. R. sat at Radio 
Liberation’s microphones. 

So has the chief of the British Labor Party, 
Hugh Gaitskell. 

Here are others, from many countries: 
Andre Lafond, France; Ahmed Ben Salah, 
Tunisia; Mohammed A. Khatib, Pakistan; 
Igor Gouzenko, U. S. S. R.-Canada; Henry 
Peyre, France-United States of America; 
Rene Fuelop-Miller, Hungary-United States 
of America; Ignazio Silone, Italy; Albert 
Gamus, France; Jacques Maritain, France- 
United States of America; Eiler Jensen, Den- 
mark; Robert Bothereau, France; Sir William 
Lawther, Great Britain; W. H. Auden, Great 
Britain-United States of America; T. Nishi- 
maki, Japan; John T. Tettegah, Gold Coast; 
Italio Viglianese, Italy. 

Harold Willis Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University; Henry T. Heald, former 
chancellor of New York University, now 
president of the Ford Foundation; George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College; 
Millicent C. McIntosh, president of Barnard 
College; and many other outstanding Amer- 
ican educators have addressed messages to 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. over Radio 
Liberation. 

Among the scientists who have spoken 
over the station are Vannevar Bush, Nobel 
prize winner H. J. Muller (who worked at 
Moscow University from 1933 to 1937); No- 
bel prize winner Wendell M. Stanley; bridge 
designer David B. Steinmann; biologist Con- 
way Zirkle, aeronautical pioneer Igor 
Sikorsky, and many more. 

Among labor leaders whose voices have 
been heard in the U. S. S. R. through Radio 
Liberation are George Meany, president 
AFL-CIO, Jacob Potofsky, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; David Dubinsky, 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; Charles J. McGowan, president 
of the Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, and Ship- 
builders International; Walter Reuther, etc. 

American writers whose messages have 
been used by Radio Liberation are too 
numerous to permit more than mere 
sampling of their names: John Dos Passos, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Lionel Trilling. 

Among the American journalists who have 
endorsed Radio Liberation, David Lawrence 
singled out the unique feature when he 
wrote: “Unlike those broadcasting on other 
projects which (in the U. S. S. R.) are rec- 
ognized as ‘foreign,’ the speakers on Radio 
Liberation use such terms as ‘we Russians’ 
or ‘we Ukrainians’ and when they criticize 
the Soviet system, they do it as members of 
the family and fellow citizens—not as out- 
siders.” 

Roscoe Drummond declared: “Radio Lib- 
eration cafries the story of freedom where 
freedom is in chains. This group counts 
itself the greatest possible friend of the 
Russian people because it is ‘dedicated to 
the liberation of all mankind from the 
scourge of Soviet power.’ ” 





Office of Defense Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, three 
times within the last 2 weeks we have 
observed the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion engage in activities and practices 
unrelated to the national security and 
contrary to the public interest. Just 
yesterday the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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George M. Humphrey, criticized the fast 
tax writeoff program which has been 
made possible only through the action 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The specific grant of authority just last 
week to the Idaho Power Commission to 
enjoy quick amortization of its invest- 
ment on the low-level dams to be built 
in Hell’s Canyen was as gross an abuse 
of authority as has been conducted by 
the present administration since its in- 
ception: It also appears that the ODM 
and the Treasury Department—sepa- 
rated only by the White House grounds— 
fail to communicate with each other. 

This independent office, -apparently 
independent of good judgment and ele- 
mentary thinking, recently declared 
that oil imports to the United States 
should be curtailed in the interest of the 
national security, when just exactly the 
cpposite is true. The American na- 
tional security is imperiled by the dis- 
sipation of its domestic oil reserves when 
abundant supplies are available in other 
parts of the world for delivery to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has es- 
talished itself as an oil tariff commis- 
sion, protecting the high prices of 
domestic producers of oil at the cost of 
the American consuming public. 

The latest activity of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization took place when that 
Office purportedly for the administration 
threw its support behind the natural gas 
bill to “protect the consumers against 
unreasonable price increases” when the 
proposed legislation seeks to do just ex- 
actly the opposite. The proposed legis- 
lation would limit and freeze authority 
of the inert Federal Power Commission 
to a total inertia. The only purpose of 
the pending legislation is to seek com- 
plete pricing freedom to raise natural- 
gas prices at the expense of millions of 
consumers, principally in northern 
cities. 

On these three counts alone, it is quite 
evident that the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization has been selected to do this ad- 
ministration’s “dirty work.” It has 
stretched the once sacred term of “na- 
tional security” to do the bidding of the 
steel, private power, and the oil and gas 
industries. The Office should be abol- 
ished, and its functions should be placed 
in the Defense Department on a “stand- 
by” basis. 





If I Were the Parent of a Teen-Ager 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay: 

Ir I Were THE PaRENT oF A TEEN-AGER 
(By Mary McInerney, Visitation High School, 

senior, second prize (girl) ) 

If I were the parent of a teen-ager, I would 
try to make our home his favorite place— 
a place that would give him love and security. 
I would let him bring his friends home, and 
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I would welcome them when they came. I 
would take an interest in his outside ‘activi- 
ties. If, for instance, he had a favorite sport 
that he liked to participate in, I would try 
to know something about it so that I could 
discuss it with him. Or, if my daughter were 
interested in sewing, I would try to know 
something about sewing, too. 4 

I would give my teen-ager certain respon- 
sibilities. This would make him feel that 
he was an important part of our home. 

I would not limit my interests to my home 
and thus become a one-sided person. I 
would take part in community affairs. I 
would take an interest in current novels. 
This would keep me up-to-date and aid me 
in advising my children. I would read good 
books and urge my children to develop good 
reading habits. ; 

I would take an interest in my personal 
appearance. Teenagers do not expect their 
parents to be glamorous, but they like to 
be proud of them. 

I'd try to remember that my teen-ager is 
an individual who has thoughts and ideas 
of his own. I would try to teach him that 
he is just as good as anyone else, but not 
better. I'd try to give him a certain amount 
of privacy. I wouldn’t try to keep him tied 
to my apron strings. I’d let him make his 
own decisions, and, if he had a job, I'd let 
him manage his own money. I'd encourage 
him to be self-sufficient, but I'd let him 
know that if he ever needed help or advice, 
he could depend on me. 

I'd try to make my teen-ager a responsible 
person, one who would accept his duties and 
rights and appreciate them. I’d show him 
his responsibilities and encourage him to 
accept them. I could best show him his 
civic duties by being a good citizen. I could 
show him his duties to his family by accept- 
ing my own duties to my family. 

Pinally, I would try to make him aware 
of his primal duty—the one he owes to God. 
I'd try to be a good example; I would prac- 
tice my religion. If we had God in our 
home, we would have a common end—to 
serve Him better. He would unite us and a 
united home is an indestructibie one. 





The Freezing of International Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a farsighted editorial in the 
Boston Herald of May 6, 1957, draws at- 
tention to the problem resulting from 
the freezing of international boundaries. 

To appreciate the importance of the 
problem, one need only consider what the 
present state of the wofld would be had 
this policy prevailed over periods of past 
history. 

Believing that this problem should re- 
ceive wide consideration, I ask that this 
editorial be printed as part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

One of the paradoxes of our atomic age 
is the way the political map has been frozen. 
Now that we have the capacity to blow na- 
tions and even continents off the map we 
dare not move so much as a single border 
marker in the desert. 

Not since the days of the Holy Alliance 
has the status quo been so jealously insisted 


upon, 
The prime example, of course, is the Middle 
East, where the big powers have lately ex- 
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pended great efforts to restore and /or main. 
tain frontiers which in Disraeli’s time woujq 
certainly have been abandoned or redraw, 

Irael’s present borders are absurd ang 
Jordon has no real excuse for existing at a) 


but we dare not face the consequences ,; 
changing either. ; 
The same situation prevails in many other 
areas. Where the free world borders the 
Communist world there is a special rigiqity 
The division of Korea at the 38th paralje 
and of Indochina at the 17th makes no sense 
geographically, economically, or politicayjy 
but we are stuck with these demarcation, 
so long as the cold war stays cold. The same 
is true of the East-West split in Germany. 
In colonial disputes. we are more ambiya- 
lent. The United States continues to show 
& nominal sympathy for subject peoples who 
seek self-rule. But we no longer insist on 
the principle of self-determination, particy. 
larly where doing so would threaten our allies 
or provoke an open revolution. We dare not. 
Last Tuesday the United Nations receiyeg 
a report from a special envoy on the Kashmir 


‘issue. His verdict: After 10 years India ang 


Pakistan are no closer to an agreement on 
the disputed area, which means that a totally 
irrational cease-fire line will continue to 
dGiyide it. More recently still a deputation 
representing the Council of Organization of 
American States has been rushed to the scene 
of a border dispute between Honduras and 
Nicaragua with the purpose, not of helping 
to redraw the frontier according to right 
and justice, but of stopping the dispute at 
all cost and fixing the line where it is. 

The freeze is definitely on. Nothing must 
change. No nation, large or small, with good 
motive or bad, must be allowed to upset the 
applecart. 

In a way this is not too bad. If the threat 
of all-out nuclear war is making the West 
walk on tiptoe, it is also curbing the expan- 
sionist urge of the Communists. For the 
time being, at least, major as well as minor 
aggresions are ruled out. And, as a peaceful 
nation with no territorial ambitions, the 
United States stands to gain greatly by such 
a moratorium. . 

The trouble is, however, that the world 
can’t-be made to stand still. Nations grow 
and diminish. People’s attitudes and needs 
change. And sooner or later something is 
going to have to give. If we try to hold 
the line too firmly, we may merely be build- 
ing up for an explosion. 

We are carrying out a holding action now, 
because we seem to have no other choice. 
But somehow we must make ourselves an- 
other one, because the status quo cannot 
be maintained forever. We must find a way 
to accommodate normal growth and even 
conflict in our society. The present holding 
action is merely buying time. The real chal- 
lenge of peace keeping has still to be met. 





Peaceful Applications of Atomic Energy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 6, 1957, our colleague, Hon. 
Cart T. DurnaM, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, delivered 
an address to the North Carolina Phar- 
maceutical Association at its annual 
convention in Charlotte, N. C. His ad- 
dress was entitled “Peaceful Applications 
of Atomic Energy.” 
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we are all familiar with the valuable 
public service of our distinguished col- 
jeague in the field of developing an 
atomic-energy program. It occurs to 
me, therefore, that the Members of this 
pody, as well as the public generally, will 
and the address of Mr. DurHam to be of 
great interest and value. 

The address follows: 

PEACEFUL APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC, ENERGY 
(Remarks by the Honorable Cart T. Dur- 

nam, chairman, Joint Committee on Atom- 

ic Energy, before the North Carolina Phar- 

maceutical Association, Charlotte, N. C., 

May 6, 1957) 

It’s good to be back here again with you 
today. I remember my last visit with great 
pleasure, and I am honored that you have 
asked me to join you once again. As an old- 
time pharmacist myself I might say that I 
couldn’t feel more at home than in the pres- 
ent company. 

There was a time when a speaker could get 
up and talk for a few minutes about the 
peaceful applications of atomic energy and 
sit down again with confidence that he had 
said all there was to say. Today this same 
subject has become so vast in scope that a 
speaker is tempted to ask himself: “Where 
do I begin?” 

The advances which have been made in 
peaceful applications of atomic energy in the 
last few years have been nothing short of 
extraordinary. I think most people who 
aren't familiar with the atomic-energy busi- 
ness would be amazed at the large number 
and variety of ways in which the atom is 
being put to use to better the lives of all of 
us and to promote the economic well-being 
of this country. 

This large-scale development of the peace- 
time atom has not happened by accident. It 
has been the result of much hard work and 
effort by thousands of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians working under a program of 
cooperation between industry and Govern- 
ment. I think this cooperative arrangement 
between Government*and industry has in 
general worked very well in the past, and I 
am confident that continued cooperation of 
this sort will yield increasingly large divi- 
dends in the years to come. 

Among the various areas of peacetime 
atomic development, I suppose the greatest 
attention in recent years has been focused on 
the field of atomic power and of nuclear pro- 
pulsion for naval vessels. This is only nat- 
ural and appropriate in view of their impor- 
tance to our future economy and our rela- 
tions with other countries abroad. But while 
the public spotlight has been directed pri- 
marily on these areas, there has been a quiet 
revolution going on with regard to deyelop- 
ment of other péaceful uses of atomic energy 
which may in the long run prove equally im- 
portant. It is to these other areas of peace- 
time atomic development that I would like to 
direct a few remarks today. I would like to 
mention especially the growing uses of radio- 
isotopes, the so-called byproducts of our 
atomic reactors. 

Isotopes have been called the wonder tool 
of the atomic age, and well they might be. 
In the past several years there has been a 
dramatic u in the number and va- 
riety of things for which they are being used. 
Existing applications include everything from 
clinical examination to oil drilling, from agri- 
cultural experiments to spot-checking welds, 
and the surface has just been scratched. 

The annual savings to Américan industry 
through the use of isotopes is already esti- 
mated at like a third of a billion 
dollars, and increased savings are confidently 
predicted in future years as more and more 
uses are developed. It is entirely possible 
that over the long run these savings and 
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benefits from the use of isotopes will more 
than repay the huge investment we have 
made in our atomic-energy program. 

I thought you might be interested today 
in hearing about a few of the things which 
are being done with isotopes in the field of 
medicine and in the pharmaceutical field. 
It would be hard to describe in dollars and 
cents just how much benefit we are getting 
out of our experiments in this area. You 
can’t very well measure in material terms the 
essentially priceless knowledge we are gain- 
ing on how the body functions, on earlier 
and better diagnosis of human ailments, and 
on more effective treatment of these ailments. 
The only certainty is that the benefits are 
very large in terms of relieving human suf- 
fering and of adding to the productive life 
of thousands of individuals. As a measure 
of the number of people being affected by 
these new techniques, it has recently been 
estimated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
that between 800,000 and 1 million persons 
are being diagnosed or treated with radio- 
isotopes each year by some 1,500 hospitals 
and private physicians. 

As pharmacists, you are, of course, par- 
ticularly concerned with new procedures 
which are being employed in the medical 
and pharmaceutical fields. Many of you are 
probably already aware that considerable 
research activity is going on at the present 
time with drugs which have been tagged 
with radioactive compounds. Much of the 
current experimentation is of a preliminary 
nature and is aimed at finding out more 
about the distribution of the body’s metab- 
olism and its special characteristics. Of 
necessity, most of the experiments are being 
done on animals, but in some areas, at least, 
advances in research have made it possible 
to begin experiments with human volun- 
teers. Such is the case with radioactive 
iodine, which is administered to thyroid 
patients to measure iodine uptake in the 
thyroid gland and to arrest excessive thyroid 
activity in some cases. Scientists at the 
Abbott Laboratory and at the Hanford atomic 
facility have been doing interesting research 
work in this area, which has resulted in a 
number of fundamental discoveries about 
thyroid metabolism. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that 10 years ago only 
one thyroid hormone was known to medical 
science, whereas today as a result of these 
experiments several additional types of hor- 
mones have been discovered. 

Similar experiments are being conducted 
with radioactive iodine on older people 
whose hearts have become overburdened 
through overactive thyroid conditions. 
While study in this area is still in a prelimi- 
nary phase, there is hope that through utili- 
‘zation of such techniques life may be pro- 
longed for older persons who would ordi- 
narily succumb to heart attacks occasioned 
by strains placed on the heart by thyroid 
conditions. Incidentally, such treatmeht is 
not recommended for younger persons or for 
young women of childbearing age in view of 
possible deleterious results. 

Speaking about older people, interesting 
experiments utilizing atomic tracing tech- 
niques are being carried on with regard to 
the aging process or what makes people grow 
old. These studies are carried on in a field 
called geriatrics, which I find from my 
Webster’s dictionary means old age and its 
diseases. It doesn’t take much imagination 
to visualize the importance to individuals 
and to the Nation at large, if through these 
studies of the body’s functions and the aging 
process, we can gain some clue as to how 
to extend the effective life of man and slow 
down the inevitable process of deterioration 
of the body which comes with old age. Of 
course, I always have believed in the quota- 
tion from the Bible which says “Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may 
be long upon the land.” But it wouldn't 
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hurt if we knew a little more about the 
physical processes of the body as well. 

Some firms are currently experimenting 
with a radioactive-labeled tranquilizer with 
a view to finding out more about the actions 
of such tranquilizers and their effect on 
the human system. Work is also being’ car- 
ried out on tagged T. B. drugs. Most of 
these experiments have been carried out on 
animals, but some experimentation is now 
being tried out on human beings. 

At the Argonne National Laboratory out- 
side Chicago, scientists have set up what they 
call an “isotope farm,” which is devoted to 
a study of the life process of plants through 
means of irradiation. No attempt is being 
made at Argonne to develop genetic muta- 
tions in plants through successive genera- 
tions. Primary emphasis is on finding how 
plants synthesize drugs through a study of 
the alkaloids which are produced as a result 
of plant irradiation. It is hoped that these 
studies may some day give us a lead on how 
chemical reactions in drug-producing plants 
come about. Once we learn this, we may be 
on the track of how to produce some of these 
drugs synthetically, which cannot be done 
under conventional techniques. 


You are all undoubtedly familiar with the 
problem of sterilizing drugs for public con- 
sumption, but you may be interested to know 
that new techniques involving sterilization 
by irradiation are now being studied by sev- 
eral drug firms. As you know, certain drugs 
are most difficult to sterilize by the conven- 
tional heat process, and there is always the 
packaging problere to contend with. Now, 
using atomic accelerators, laboratories will be 
bale to sterilize these drugs right in their 
containers through high-level irradiation. 
Although accelerators are most commonly 
used for this type of treatment, there is 
no reason why smaller, less bulky, irradia- 
tion sources developed as byproducts of our 
atomic reactors cannot, in some instances, be 
used for the same purpose. 

Finally, just a word about progress which 
is being made on the dread disease of leu- 
kemia through utilization of atomic tech- 
niques. No one pretends that medical sci- 
ence has yet found the complete answer to 
this terrible scourge. But some success has 
been achieved in preliminary experiments in 
which patients have been given radioactive 
phosphorus orally. While this process has 
not achieved a permanent arrestation of the 
disease in any of the cases so far treated, it 
has, in some instances, resulted in temporary 
alleviation and the extension of the victim's 
life span by several years. A chief advan- 
tage of this technique is that it is much 
easier to administer the X-ray treatments 
and is a good deal cheaper as well. 

It is sometimes hard to realize that just 
a scant few years ago only select members 
of the scientific community and a few out- 
siders were much concerned with the peace- 
time uses of isotopes, and then only in an 
abstract sort of way. Today, with the rapid 
advancement of atomic techniques and par- 
ticularly the mass production of isotopes, 
people by the thousands are becoming ac- 
quainted with this area of Knowledge. A 
typical example is our pharmaceutical lab- 
oratories where the use of isotopes is becom- 
ing almost routine and commonplace. As 
more private firms come into the business 
and as more and more uses are developed for 
these new techniques, we can expect to see 
a rapid expansion of activity. Perhaps some 
of you have already felt the impact of the 
new technology in your businesses. I think 
it behooves all of us to keep up with the 
developments in this field and to lend en- 
couragement to an effort which holds much 
promise for the future of mankind. 

Thank you, once again, for asking me to 
join you today. It has been a pleasure to 
be with you. 
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Unjust Immigration Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
wars home over the Easter recess, a num- 
ber of persons and committees called 
upon me regarding the necessity of 
amending and repealing the inequities of 
the present immigration law. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
is now considering this legislation and I 
hope we can get favorable action in a 
short time so that the changes in this 
law can become effective before adjourn- 
ment in August. 

The following is an article from the 
Gary Post-Tribune, setting out one of the 
thousands of inequities and hardships 
the present law inflicts upon so many of 
our citizens. 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of April 
29, 1957] 


IMMIGRATION Law Forces Gary Dap OVERSEAS 
To See Famity—War Vet Says QuorTa 
Serup Bap 


United States immigration laws are forcing 
a Gary steelworker to travel almost 5,000 
miles to visit his two sons and daughter in 
Yugoslavia. 

Alexander Elich of 933 West lith Avenue 
has complained about his plight to Indiana 
Senators WILLIAM JENNER and Homer E. Caprr- 
HART. 

Elich wrote both Senators that “something 
is radically wrong with our immigration laws 
when a man cannot bring his own children 
into this country.” 


SUPPORTS TWO FAMILIES 


Elich, a veteran of World War II and an 
American citizen since 1943, told the Sena- 
tors that the separation of his family has 
been heartbreaking and very expensive. He 
pointed out he has to support two families— 
himself and his wife here in Gary and his 
sons and daughter in Yugoslavia. 

Elich said if his sons and daughter had 
been allowed to join him here in America 
they would now be contributing the Ameri- 
can economy and he would not have to send 
money to Yugoslavia for their care. 

“How can United States senators continue 
condoning year after year the assigning of 
so many thousands of quota numbers to 
Britain and Ireland where they are not used 
and are wasted while denying people like 
myself the chance to bring our own sons and 
daughters to this country?” Elich’s letter 
asked of both senators. : 

Elich continued: “I implore you to correct 
this injustice in our laws and to throw your 
influence behind President Eisenhower’s 
program for liberalization of the antiquated, 
discriminatory immigration laws. 


HITS 1920 BASIS 


“We do not drive a 1920 car. Why have 
immigration quotas based on the 1920 census 
when we have censuses from 1930, 1940, 
1950 and are about ready for one in 1960?” 
asked Elich. 

Elich told Jenner and CapremarT that In- 
diana residents are “fed up” with the present 
immigration laws. 

Elich has lived in America since 1934. 
When his wife joined him here in 1954, his 
sons were more than 21 years old and non- 
quota immigrants. Their age puts them in 
the fourth preference category. The list of 
sons and daughters like those of Elich’s 
waiting to enter the country under this clas- 





sification is so long that the category of the 
four preference is marked “unavailable.” 

The Yugoslav quota of 933 is halved by 
mortgages under the displaced persons law. 

An example of the immigration quota sys- 
tem which distresses Elich is the fact that 
Great Britain (assigned 65,361 numbers) and 
Ireland (with its 17,756 mumbers) have used 
only about one-third of their quotas while 
other countries (with small quota numbers) 
have long lists of persons waiting to enter 
the country. 

Elich, preparing for his May journey to 
Yugoslavia, told the Indiana lawmakers,.“I 
believe that my sons will never come to the 
United States unless our immigration laws 
are changed. The third preference is over- 
subscribed and persons long registered in 
the fourth preference are considered only 
after those in the third preference are taken 
care of.” : 





Discontent Noted Among Czechoslovak 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Mau 8, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article, date- 
lined Prague, Czechoslovakia, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of May 4, 
1957, which discloses that there appar- 
ently is discontent among the reds in 
that country: 

Reps or SLOvAKIA NoTe DISCONTENT—POLISH 

AND HUNGARIAN Ristncs Saip To Have Hap 

A DEEPLY UNSETTLING INFLUENCE 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, April 29.—Fur- 
ther disclosures on hidden but evidently 
widespread discontent among Czechoslovak 
Communists have been made here. 

Final resolutions of a three-day Slovak 
Communist Party conference concluded in 
Bratislava yesterday were published today. 
The resolutions and speeches made during 
the conference by party leaders made clear 
that the Polish and Hungarian revolts last 
year had had a deeply unsettling influence 
on Czechoslovak Communists. 

Some Communists here, according to a 
resolution, have come to think that “democ- 
racy and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
are diametrically opposed.” And these critics 
wanted more democracy. 


The unrest has not been restricted to party 


members. The Slevak party, which is a 
branch of the nation-wide Czechoslovak 
Communist party, announced that the 
“greatest danger, in addition to revisionism, 
is the bourgeois natjonalist influence of a 
nationalistic ideology among workers.” 
NATIONALISM ASSAILED 


Thinly veiled warnings indicated that 
there had been a revival of Slovak national- 
ism seeking to pull away from a national 
union with the Czechs. During World War 
II the Nazi established an autonomous 
Slovak state under Andre Hlinka, whose fol- 
lowers now have been accused of seeking to 
infiltrate the.state and economic apparatus 
and literature. 

One clue to the possible cause of the re- 
newed separatist feeling came in complaints 
about membership of the Slovak party. Its 
first secretary, Karel Bacilek, said “only 35.5 
percent are industrial workers.” Farmers 
apparently were even more reluctant to join 
since M. Bacilek said 528 village party organ- 
izations were without a single farmer mem- 
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ber, and 674 others had only one or tw. 
farmers in them. 

The remainder of the Slovak Commupj«;. 
were intellectuals, administrative emp! ie 
and party functionaries. Since Slovakia ;, 
predominantly an agricultural region this 
means that the party and bureaucracy »,,.. 
be nearly synonymous. , 


POLISH EXAMPLE EYED 


In essence, the critics apparently have been 
making the same demands for liberalization 
that led to the crisis in Poland. However 
this clamoring has been well concealed unger 
an opaque cover of intraparty secrecy in 
Czechoslovakia so that the rest of the coyn- 
try has heard next to nothing about thi; 
subsurface debate. 

It was announced that “measures for jp. 
provement” had been taken in the Sloyax 
Writers Uniomand the outspoken Slovak |it. 
erary weekly Kulturalny Zivot, both of which 
had been criticized for “wrong attitudes.” 

There was no indication that top-ranking 
Czech or Slovak Communists had been 
caught up in the spirit of turbulence. The 
Slovak conference confirmed all its party's 
politburo members. in office without change, 
Nor wére any personnel changes foreshad- 
owed in the upper ranks of the parent 
Czechoslovak party. 





must 





Private Enterprise Is Invited To Offer 
a Slum-Clearance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article on slum clearance that appeared 
in the New York Times, issue of May 8, 
1957. The article invites private enter- 
prise to offer a slum-clearance plan: 
Private ENTERPRISE Is INVITED To OFFER A 

SLUM-CLEARANCE PLAN 
(By Albert L. Kraus) 

Burrato, May 7.—Albert M. Cole, Federal 
Housing Administrator, invited private enter- 
prise today to offer “any feasible plan” to help 


‘overcome urban blight. He said the problem 


was by far the most important one facing the 
economy in years to come. 

If all the Treasury’s funds were used to 
help solve the problem, he told the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, there 
‘wouldn’t be enough money to do the job. 

Mr. Cole told the association’s 37th annual 
convention that the Federal Government al- 
ready had obligated almost $900 million for 
urban renewal with 433 projects either un- 
derway or in the late stages of planning. But, 
he said, the growth of slums is outpacing the 
Nation’s ability to keep up with the prob- 
lems. 

The pertinent question, he said, is to what 
extent private enterprise can remake the 
cities it created. 

THREE IMPORTANT OMISSIONS 

Mr. Cole said compromise housing legis- 
lation scheduled to be debated in Congress 
today benefited from “three important omls- 
sions which I think good.” 

Omission of the use of National Service Life 
Insurance reserves to purchase mortgages for 
veterans, he said, would help preserve the in- 
tegrity not only of the Mmsurance fund but of 
all other Government trust funds. 

Omission or the veterans mortgage pro- 
gram from Federal Housing Administration 
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edures, hé said would avoid administra- 
re difficulties and remove from the FHA’s 
responsibilities the difficulty of trying to ad- 
minister price controls. 
omission of efforts to control price dis- 
counts on fixed-interest-rate mortgages, he 
said, Was realistic. “‘So long as we have fixed- 
interest rates, there will always be discounts 
or premiums,” he declared. 


VIEWS DIFFER 

George S. Goodyear, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, and 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., president of the Man- 
pattan Life Insurance Co., took opposite 
views of the effect of credit restraint on house 
puilding. 
mr. Goodyear accused the Federal Reserve 
poard of blithely pursuing a tight money pol- 
icy and permitting housing starts to decline. 
“Our population,” he said, “is growing faster 
than the vision of our leaders. Wedding bells 
are ringing louder than the carpenter's 
hammer.” 

1965, he forecasts, the Nation’s popula- 
tion, would hit 193 million with the. worst 
nousing shortage in all our history. 

Mr. Lovejoy said that except for the years 
between the 1920's and now, the demand for 
funds to finance industrial growth had al- 
ways exceeded the savings available for in- 


vestment. 
A BETTER JOB 


“This has spoiled some of our people, in- 
cluding the builders, who in the last 8 to 12 
months have had to learn how to operate 
under conditions where interest rates are 
higher,” he said. “Many of these builders 
will survive, and those that do ‘will learn how 
todo a better job than they did under condi- 
tions where interest rates were easier.” 

He forecast some easing of interest rates in 
the last half of 1957, with a possible lowering 
of mortgage rates. 





Is Foreign, Aid a One-Way Street? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. .FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 1, the Cleveland News 
carried an editorial which asks the ques- 
tion: Is Foreign Aid a One-Way Street? 
That editorial points up that our foreign- 
aid programs are going sour with the 
American people because some foreign 
governments have come to demand that 
no conditions be attached to our gifts. 
The American people are willing to help 
those who try to help themselves, but 
they will not long tolerate demands 
made by ungracious and undependable 
beneficiaries. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial: 

Is ForEIGN Alp a ONE-Way STREET? 

The News carried a headline yesterday: 
“Jordan Wants Cash, Not Ike’s Doctrine,” 
which explained a lot. 

The Associated Press story then went on 
to say that Jordan “indicated it will accept 
an offer of $10 million in United States eco- 
nomic aid as long as it doesn’t commit the 
Arab nation to the Eisenhower doctrine.” 

Any idea that American financial assist- 
ance is actually buying friendship and loyal- 
ty is pretty well demolished by this attitude 
of the Jordan Government, which is quite 
typical of the position of most of those 
countries accepting our money. 
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It seems to us that-fairness and a sense of 
gratitude would call for some favorable re- 
sponse from recipient governments. There 
should be an obligation to reciprocate, if 
only in a promise to be helpful and coopera- 
tive. 

It is not enough for Jordan to say that 
it is against communism. In accepting a 
gift of $10 million, which even in these days 
ef reckless spending is a sizable sum, the 
United States was entitled to expect more 
than a gruff demand that no conditions be 
attached to the gift. 

It is this one-sided philosophy and lack 
of appreciation that is souring the American 
public and Congress on the foreign assistance 
program. The American Government has 
no desire or intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of the governments it helps, 
but the extent of the aid warrants some- 
thing in return. And that we are not get- 


ting. ¢ 





Signs and Roadside Protection on the 
Interstate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the widespread interest in the pres- 
ervation of the beauty of the new na- 
tional highways to be constructed, I be- 
lieve it is timely to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an article published in 
the May 1957 issue of the American 
Motorist: 

SI6éNS AND ROADSIDE PROTECTION ON THE 
INTERSTATE—CONGRESS Is JUSTIFIED IN PRO- 
TECTING ITs HIGHWAY INVESTMENT, Says 
AAA PRESIDENT Harry I. Kirk 


Protection of the roadsides of the 41,000- 
mile National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways against billboards and other 
types of commercial blight was provided for 
in several bills introduced in Congress not 
long ago. The new Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Bertram D. Tallamy, was pre- 
pared to present to Congress a program out- 
lining the views of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads as to how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can best protect the roadsides of 
this nationwide highway network. 

The American Automobile Association, 
long an advocate of State and local action 
for roadside protection, is now urging Fed- 
eral action to protect the Interstate System 
from billboards, uncontrolled commercial 
development, and unlimited access from side 
roads. 

A statement issued by AAA President Harry 
I. Kirk, of Chicago, stressed that while 
ethetics and ability for motorists to enjoy 
the scenery were involved, there is an 
equally important dollars-and-cents con- 
sideration in protecting the huge invest- 
ments being made in highway construction. 
He said: 

PRESIDENT KIRK’S STATEMENT 


“In view of the fact that highway user 
taxes, collected by the Federal Government, 
will pay for 90 percent of the cost of this 
interstate network, the Congress is fully jus- 
tified in protecting the billions of dollars 
invested in these highways. Long and bitter 
experience has demonstrated that it is eco- 
nomically unsound to invest large sums in 
highway construction unless the roadsides 
are protected against blight that destroys a 
major part of roads capacity, safety, efficiency 
and enjoyment. 
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“Unregulated development along the road- 
sides, including uncontrolled erection of bill- 
boards, adversely affects the State, the com- 
munity and the motorist. The highway user, 
whose taxes pay for the huge costs of high- 
way modernization, has every right to de- 
mand not only safeguards for his investment 
in the highway itself but also adequate road- 
side protection.” 

Meanwhile, the AAA and its affiliated clubs 
continue to push for State and local action 
to preserve the roadsides on all highways, 
pointing out that favorable action by Con- 
gress on the interstate system would pro- 
tect only 41,000 miles out of the Nation’s 
total of 3,400,000 miles of roads and streets. 

The national motoring body’s booklet, 
Roadside Protection—A Study of the Prob- 
lem and Suggested Approaches to Better- 
ment, is a standard work in this field. In 
addition to stressing the need for adequate 
roadside protection, the AAA booklet points 
out the various ways by which this objective 
can be accomplished—wide highway rights- 
of-way, acquisition of special easements, 
highway zoning and so on. 


SUPPORT BY UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Since the AAA booklet was published, the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld, in 
the strongest possible language, the right of 
Government, to make and enforce regula- 
tions in the interest of better appearance in 
addition to those aimed at contributing in 
other ways to the public welfare. 

In the case of Berman v. Parker, Justice 
William O. Douglas, speaking for the Court, 
said: “The concept of the public welfare is 
broad and inclusive. * * * The values it 
represents are spiritual as well as physical, 
asthetic as well as monetary. It is within 
the power of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, well 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled.” 

AAA’s action extending its roadside policy 
to the Interstate system through Federal ac- 
tion followed on the heels of announced in- 
tention of the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America to battle against congres- 
sional action limiting billboards along these 
national expressways. Following is the way 
in which the AAA has summarized the major 
aspects of planned roadside development: 

“The roadside is the most neglected aspect 
of the highway problem today. Yet it has a 
major bearing not only on the appearance of 
the route, but on the level of safety and traf- 
fic efficiency of the highway itself. 

“Back in the horse-and-buggy and Stanley 
Steamer days, no one cared particularly if 
an enterprising huckster painted a farmer’s 
barn and covered one side with a Bull Dur- 
ham ad. Later—roughly in the era marked 
by the rise and fall of the Model T—there 
were loud outcries at the tendency of the sign 
painters to erect their boards at points of 
greatest scenic beauty. 

“But the alarm of those who wanted to 
see unspoiled the Nation that the roads had 
opened to them was mild compared with the 
shock suffered by highway economists and 
the traffic analysts when they evaluated the 
cost of uncontrolled roadsides. The chaos 
and confusion along main-traveled ways does 
more than offend the eye. With roadside 
businesses of one sort or another crowding 
the highway on both sides, the outer lanes 
become glutted with stop-and-go traffic. 
What was designed as a high-speed highway 
becomes a low-speed congested road, with its 
outer lanes veritable invitations to disaster. 

“But what can you do when the highway 
reaches such a condition? To widen it has 
become impossible; the cost of acquiring the 
property so intensely used for business has 
become. prohibitive. So highway depart- 
ments have been taking the only way out: 
they up and build a new, modern highway 
in an entirely different location. The old 
highway becomes a ghost road, the flourish- 
ing roadside businesses die on the vine. 
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Everybody loses—particularly we motorists 
who are paying our billions in taxes for road- 
building.” 

Advertisers don’t lose out in this protec- 
tion against unsightly signs and overly con- 
spicuous and distracting billboards, motorists 
assert. They have the benefit of good news- 
papers and magazines for advertising, as well 
as television, radio, and the United States 
mail services. 


No Comfort Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many mis- 
guided, good-intentioned people are.in- 
sisting daily that the Congress enact the 
so-called Federal aid school construc- 
tion bill. They fail to understand that 
there is no such thing as a Federal hand- 
out. No money comes from Washington 
unless and until it has first been ex- 
tracted from the people back home, tolled 
heavily by the Federal Government and 
then posted back to the States and locali- 
ties with stringent conditions attached. 
For every $100 passed down to the States, 
it cost the taxpayers approximately 
$140. This is a heavy toll to pay for 
Federal handouts: give up local control 
and initiative plus handling charges of 
one-third. 

There is no such thing as Federal aid 
without Federal control. Federal aid is 
inevitably followed by Federal control 
as night follows day. There appeared in 
the Lynchburg News, Lynchburg, Va., of 
May 7, an outstanding editorial which 
points out the Federal control problem. 
It is entitled “No Comfort Here.” The 
editorial is as follows: 

No Comrort HERE 

The Education Committee of the House 
of Representatives has defeated the Roose- 
velt amendment putting an antisegregation 
provision in the current big Federal school 
construction bill. This amendment would 
have denied any of the billions of Federal 
funds appropriated to any State of any school 
district in a State not conforming to some 
bureaucrat’s idea of what constituted ac- 
ceptance of the Supreme Court's antisegre- 
gation ruling. 


The defeat of this first outright attempt 


at Federal control of public education will 
bring no comfort to those who have recog- 
nized from the beginning the threat of such 
control inherent in all Federal aid, because 
they know that there is no such thing as 
Federal aid without Federal control. They 
know, too, that those who attempt to per- 
suade them otherwise are attempting to de- 
lude them or are deluding themselves, and 
they are not to be taken in by the fate of 
the Roosevelt amendment. They well un- 
derstand—in fact, it is openly admitted— 
that the reason for its defeat is not opposi- 
tion to Federal control but fear that such 
a naked display of the power of those who 
hold the purse strings would be to defeat 
the whole big spending project. The action 
of the committee was simply a parliamentary 
device to remove obstacles to passage and 
not a vote of conviction. 

There is another and a far more important 
reason why opponents of Federal control of 
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education are not reassured by this initial 
defeat of an overt attempt at its exercise. 
Even if the defeat in committee is followed 
by defeat on the floor and the bill goes 
through without amendment they know well 
that it means nothing. It means nothing 
because there will be nothing in the way 
of the introduction later of a separate bill 
fashioned on the lines of the Roosevelt 
amendment. That is will be introduced at 
this or at another session of the Congress 
no one can doubt. That it will pass there is 
grave danger. If defeated it will be by a 
filibuster. The one coming up now will be 
regrettable enoyigh and defensible only on 
the ground of necessity. 

It might be fortunate for opponents of 
another spending spree if some such amend- 
ment as that offered by the California Roosr-+ 
VELT were to pass. It might bring about the 
defeat of the whole bill, as some of its sup- 
porters fear and as it did last year. The only 
way to stop deficit financing is to stop big 
spending and the only way to avoid Federal 
control of education is to reject Federal 
bribes to the States to surrender State con- 


- trols. 


Hypocrisy Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 1 car- 
ried a most enlightening editorial on 
the latest propaganda campaign. being 
carried on throughout the world by the 
international Communist conspiracy. It 
rightly points out that international 
communism has been scoring propa- 
ganda successes in vital areas that may 
well spell the difference between war and 
peace. It underscores the hypocrisy of 
the Russian leaders and points out that 
a hypocrite who believes his own lies and 
is able to persuade others to believe them 
can be dangerous. 

I recommend this editorial to the read- 
ing of anyone who has been deluded into 
believing in that the threat of inter- 
national communism to the survival of 
our way of life has subsided or that Rus- 
sian propaganda is not an effective in- 
strument in support of their many 
intrigues. i 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial on hypocrisy unlimited: 

Hypocrisy UNLIMITED 

In recent weeks the Kremlin has made 
no attempt to disguise the hypocrisy which 
is a major ingredient of its foreign policy. 
To understand how this works, it might be 
well to recall the dictionary definition of 
a@ hypocrite: “One who pretends to be what 
he is not; one who pretends to be better 
than he really is, or pious, virtuous, etc., 
without really being so.” ; 

’ In general, hypocrites evoke only loathing 
and contempt, and sometimes pity, because 
others see through their pretenses. But a 
hypocrite who believes his own lies, and its 
able to fersuade others to believe them, can 
be dangerous. 

So it is with international communism. 
Its leaders evidently believe they can fool 
some of the people some of the time. Thus, 
they are currently engaged in a vicious at- 
tack on the United States, claiming that 
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we are responsible for bringing the thre 

of war to the Near East. It is only neces” 
to recall, however, that it was the Commy 
nists who fomented trouble in that part ,; 
the world by supplying arms to Egypt and 
Syria and sending infiltrators into Jordan 
King Hussein himself has blamed Jordan's 
internal troubles on international commu. 
nism and has rejected the Kremlin's Claims 
that Jordan has “become the object of im 
perialist intrigues.” . 

But still the Kremlin continues to ran; 
and rave about American imperialists Plot. 
ting aggression against Jordan. 

As another example, the Kremlin is con. 
ducting a worldwide propaganda campaign 
to outlaw atomic weapons. Simultaneously 
it has been conducting a series of atomic 
tests in Siberia. The extent to which the 
Red propaganda has been successfu] is shown 
by the numerous protests in Britain and 
elsewhere against the projected Britisy 
atomic tests in the Indian Ocean. Haye 
the same protesters protested against the 
Russian atomic tests? If so, we haven't 
heard ‘about it. . 

A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
London noted that Premier Bulganin’s “|et's 
be friends” note to Prime Minister Mac. 
millan has scored “a tremendous propa- 
ganda success” in Britain. This is another 
example of the fact that people are in. 
clined to believe what they want to believe. 
The people of Britain, as well as of the 
rest of the free world, want peace. So when 
the Kremlin says there should be no obstacle 
to peaceful coexistence they would like to 
believe that ig true. 

There is, however, one obstacle to peace. 
ful coexistence, and one only, and that is 
the Kremlin’s promotion of international 
communism and the intrigues that go with 
it. As long as this truth is recognized, the 
Kremlin will not be able to fool all of the 
people all of the time. 










The United States and Its Costly Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in his 
column, Wall Street, U. S. A., Donald I. 
Rogers, business and financial editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, discusses 
the unprofitable excise taxes on trans- 
portation and freight in the following 
words: 

THe UNITed STaTes AND Its CosTLy Tax 

Ever hear of a tax that actually costs the 
Government money—a tax which, instead of 
producing profitable revenue for Uncle Sam, 


' virtually creates a loss in income? Such a 


tax has been in existence since 1941, has been 
renewed every year since, and is being pushed 
for renewal again. 

It’s the excise tax on transportation—10 
percent on passenger transportation for hire 
and 3 percent on freight transportation for 
hire. 

These taxes were enacted as emergency 
wartime levies. The need for revenue at that 
time was all-important; the vast increases 
in taxable incomes of individuals and corpo- 
rations, which were to accompany the war 
effort and subsequent wage and price infla- 
tion, were not, at that time in sight, nor con- 
templated. 

Besides 
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porary tax, this particular one is appar- 
economic and unprofitable. 
FIGURES BACK ARGUMENT 


The public transportation carriers have 
worked up some figures, all but one based 
on actual reports, to show just how uneco- 

nomic this tax has become. They point out 

[wr from the excise taxes on the 

tran tion of property (freight) last year 

amounted to $450 million. . 

Reduction in income-tax receipts from the 
common carriers of freight last year amount- 
ed to $202,500,000. 

With only a slightly awkward method of 
pookkeeping, you subtract the loss in reye- 
nue from the excise tax receipts and come 
up with a figure of $247,500,000 for net re- 
cepits, last year. That is the “net” figure re- 
ceived by the Government in taxes based on 
the movement of freight. The net is reduced 
pecause in 1956 the carriers paid $202,500,000 
jess in taxes than they paid in 1955. 

The Bureau of Public Roads estimates that 
a cost of service the total private untaxed 
highway transportation of freight last year 
came to $4,308,000,000. 

The railroads estimate that, if they were 
not taxed, they would recapture a fifth of 
this $4,308,000,000—or, $861,600,000. This is 
the only “estimated” figure in the study and 
it is held by some experts to be a conserva- 
tive one. 

Following out the exercise, the carriers 
point out that on this recaptured business 
they would have to pay am income tax of 

71,400,000—which is $24 million more than 
the net receipts for 1956 operations. 

Thus it is concluded that by imposing the 
excise taxes—these temporary taxes levied to 

‘raise emergency funds—the Government is 
cheating itself out of at least $24 million. 

There may be other industries which, 
being forced to levy excise taxes on their 
services, are actually producing less revenue 
for Uncle Sam than they might if freed from 
the tax yoke. For the sake of the exercise, 
then, here are the railroad’s figures: 


[Figures in millions] 
Receipts from excise tax on trans- 


tem 
ently un! 


portation of freight 1956______ =. $450.0 
Reduction in income tax receipts in 

1056 TeOGR EG oo oe kn 202. 5 
Net receipts from rail freight___._- 247.5 
Total private untaxed highway 

transportation, at cost.of service. 4,308.0 
Rails would recapture at least 

EUR etd bck nincewos 861.6 
Increase in income tax__......_- o 271.4 
Net increase in Federal revenue_. 23.9 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rocers has well 
stated this argument for repeal of these 
taxes, if not outright, then in stages as 
proposed by the Montana congressional 
delegation. 

Our bill would cut the discriminatory 
3-percent tax on freight bills to 2 percent 
on July 1, 1957, to 1 percent on July 1, 
1958, and repeal it altogether on July 1, 
1959. The tax on shipment of coal and 
oil also would go on July 1, 1959. 

As Mr. Rocers points out, excise taxes 
on transportation and freight were im- 
posed during World War II as temporary 
taxes to discourage unnecessary travel 
and freight shipments. 

The two taxes bring in about $700 mil- 
ion a year; and even with a $72 billion 
budget, that is a lot of money. The ad- 
is going to object to cutting 

in that amount of 
Money in a year when the balancing of 
the budget may depend on about that 
amount of income. But the fact that we 
heed the revenue is no reason for con- 


i 
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tinuing a tax that is on its face an unjust 
tax. When something is bad it should go. 

The impact of the freight tax is espe- 
cially great on Montana, where we are 
suffering from high freight rates. The 
imposition of a tax as a percentage of an 
unjustly high freight bill results in what 
amounts to another discriminatory 
freight rate increase. 

These taxes are injuring the economy 
of our Nation and are multiplying the 
inequities of our present system of 
freight and passenger rates. Both 
should be repealed. 





United States Taxpayers Needn’t Envy 
Relief Given British 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD > 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article: 

UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS NEEDN’T ENVY 

ReLier GIVEN BRITISH 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


“Britain is drastically overhauling her 
defense budget, is saving money, and is cut- 
ting taxes for everybody, particularly for 
the middle- and upper-income classes. * * * 

“But in our country? Here, the Federal 
budget is bigger than ever, and here the 
income-tax load stays at monstrous levels. 
We haven't had an income-tax cut since 
1954, and all we're getting now is vague 
promises of relief if the budget can be 
Slashed. * * * 

“We, Uncle Sam’s unlucky suckers, are 
paying the taxes to save the world while our 
allies hand their people tax cuts.” 

TAX SHAKES 


Surely, you have heard or read something 
along the lines of the above in the past 
couple of weeks. I have and since, along 
with millions of others, I’ve been having 
the tax shakes since April 15. I’ve listened 
to the refrain with understandable interest. 

But in addition to listening, I have been 
searching for facts. 

And, as a result of my digging I suggest 
it is high time some of today’s loose talk 
about Britain’s 1957—58 tax reductions be put 
into proper perspective. 

There are lots of reasons to be glad you 
are a citizen of the United States and rot 
Britain today—and not the least of the 
financial reasons is the comparative income- 
tax burden. 

The tax relief Britain is handing her citi- 
zens today is really picayune, and for the 
average British worker it’s not much more 
than a psychological boost. 

NEW PROGRAM 


Britain could cut and cut and-cut income 
taxes, and her citizens still wouldn’t be in 
nearly as favorable a position as you are— 
and that goes whether your job pays you 
$5,000 or $50,000. 

Want the proof? Here it is from a compil- 
ation the United States Treasury worked out 
for me. 

Under the new tax program of Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Peter Thorney- 
croft, single persons or married couples with 
no dependents in the $5,000 and under 
bracket get no income tax cut at all. 
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The single person earning: $3,000 will pay 
$657 in income taxes, $169 more than the 
single person in the same circumstances here. 

The married couple with no dependents 
earning $3,000 will pay #538, or $178 more 
than a comparable couple here. 

At the $5,000 level these same Britishers 
will owe $1,318 and $1,199, respectively— 
again hundreds of dollars more than com- 
parable Americans. 

At the $10,000 level income taxes are being 
reduced in Britain, but when you see what 
people in this bracket and above still will 
owe, you'll envy your British cousins no more. 

A single Britisher with no dependents will 
owe $3,566—a full $1,130 more than his 
American counterpart. 

A married couple with no dependents will 
owe $3,398—a full $1,510 more than the same 
couple in our land. 

A married couple with two dependents Will 
owe $3,002—a full $1,410 more than a similar 
family in America. 


DRAMATIC GAPS 


And the higher the income bracket, the 
more dramatic the gaps between the level 
of income taxes in Britain and the United 
States. At the $50,000 mark, for instance, 
the married British couple pays almost $16,- 
000 more in income taxes than the married 
American couple. 

Of course, we not only pay Federal income 
taxes but also State and local taxes of all 
types. British citizens, though, are hit by 
all sorts of extras, too. And we can’t even 
begin to appreciate the burden of their sales 
taxes and credit curbs. They’re rough—real, 
real rough. 

Naturally, I want an income tax cut as 
soon as I can get it—and so do you. Natu- 
rally, I'll welcome even a modest reduction 
Jan. 1, 1958—and so will you. 

But while we’re working toward this, let’s 
not weep any crocodile tears over how un- 
lucky we are in comparison with Britain's 
taxpayers. The above facts may not help 
you recover any faster from your April 15 tax 
jitters, but maybe they will make you feel less 
sorry for yourself. 





Saving the Planes’ Engines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston, Mass., on Friday, May 3, 
1957, entitled “Saving the Plane’s En- 
gines”: 

SAVING THE PLANE’S ENGINES 

Reports that President Eisenhower is pre- 
pared to do battle for his program are heart- 
ening. It will be especially helpful if he can 
continue to underscore the essence of the 
budget question: Savings can be made, but 
they should be made where they will not 
imperil the security and well-being of the 
United States. 

The figure the President used in his talk to 
the National Council of the League of Women 
Voters is illuminating. He modernized the 
ship of state into the form of an airplane. 
Then he said the owner-passengers might 
decide they could get along without some 
furnishings, even without a navigator or an 
extra fuel tank, 
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They might go even further, thinking they 
could do without one of the engines—so 
called foreign aid. Foreign aid is like an en- 
gine, he pointed out, in that it provides a 
margin of safety. It lessens the danger of 
having to land in unfavorable terrain. Sim- 
ilarly foreign aid helps combat communism, 
reduces the chance of Americans becoming 
isolated in a hostile world and having to fight 
alone in defense of their own shores. He 
concluded with the eloquent plea: “So let’s 
make all the savings we can in the carpets 
and the chairs and the extra personnel and 
all the rest of the things that we have been 
demanding, wherever we think it is safe 
and just and fair among ourselves to do it. 
But let’s not throw away the engines of this 
ship of state.” ‘ 

Congress can very well insist that the en- 
gine of foreign aid be efficiently operated. 
Thé President conceded that mistakes had 
been made; the program is being conducted 
by human beings. Congress could well look 
into the fuel mixture—the proportion of 
economic to military aid. At present one is 
not adequately distinguished from the other. 

Congress could reasonably ask whether the 
$600 million a year going to Korea is most 
advantageously spent. Two-thirds of it is to 
maintain the ROK Army which has taken the 
place of American troops that were with- 
drawn. Should that be cut? The remainder 
is not very effective in making South Korea 
a showcase of democracy in Asia. Should 
that be increased? Congress also could take 
a hard look at the $350 million allotted to 
Nationalist China and the sums which sub- 
sidize various undemocratic regimes. 

Two decisions Congress should make. 
First, it should decide whether the United 
States should refuse to accept leadership of 
the free world, drop all the new obligations it 
has assumed, and withdraw into a fortress 
America position. If it can’t bring itself to 
create such an obvious opportunity for ag- 
gressive communism, then it should try to 
determine what foreign aid is necessary and 
effective in combating communism and 
maintaining American security. 

If this last function is to be carried out, 
the ship of state will require that foreign-aid 
engine. And let’s not pretend that the way 
to make it efficient is to drop it or a good 
share of its essential parts. 





South’s Hall of Fame for the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Hubert F. Lee, editor, Dixie Busi- 
ness, the voice of southern progress, 
Decatur, Ga., has called my attention 
to his nominations of the seven distin- 
guished citizens of the South who have 
been added to the South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living, an honor group from 
which the man (or woman) of the South 
is elected each year. 

Among those selected is a distin- 
guished and grand citizen of Austin, 
Commodore E. H. Perry. Commodore 
Perry was nominated by the distin- 
guished majority leader of the United 
States Senate, Senator Lynpon B. Joun- 
son. All of us who know Commodore 
Perry recognize that he not only merits 
this recognition but it is our hope and 
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feeling that he should be chosen as the 
man of the South. 

For the information of the Members 
of the House, I submit the announce- 
ment contained in the encore edition of 
Dixie Business which describes the seven 
persons who were chosen for the South’s 
Hall of Fame for the Living: 

SouTH’s HALL or FAME FoR THE LIVING 


The editors of e Business have selected 
seven for the South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living. This honor group, limited to 200 
living men and women, makes up the list 
from which the Man of the South is elected 
each year. 

The seven for 1957 includes: 

Harry G. Hastings, chairman, H. G. 
Hastings & Co., Atlanta, for half a century 
a leader in advocating diversification for 
farmers’ farm income. He was a. sparkplug 
in the Hen, Cow and \Hog program of the 
early twenties. The South today is profiting 
by the work of such men as Mr. Hastings. 

Thomas C. Law, Law & Co., president, board 
trustees Scottish Rite Hospital and past dis- 
trict governor of Rotary. He is Brother 
Scottish Rite to Masons over the Nation 
as he has been accorded most all honors of 
Scottish Rite Masonry, including 33-degree 
inspector general and sovereign grand in- 
spector general of Georgia. He served as 
illustrious potentate of Yaarab Temple and 
was imperial potentate in 1941, 
neered in the field of industrial chemistry 
and research. 

W. R. Turner, Cordele Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., Cordele, is a Silver Beaver Scouter, 
a founder of Chehaw Council, Boy Scouts. 
He has helped many youths get an educa- 
tion and been a wheelhorse in civic affairs. 
He encourages his employees to help on civic 
undertakings and gives them time off with 
pay while engaged in various projects. _ 

Commodore E. H. Perry, Austin, Tex., was 
awarded the Gold Good Citizenship Medal 
by the Patrick Henry Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution, on February 20, 1957. 
This is the same medal presented to Senator 
Walter F. George December 17, 1956, at Al- 
bany, Ga., when Senator was given 
the Man of the South for 1956 citation. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON nominated Com- 
modore Perry. 

Daniel J. Haughton, executive vice presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, 
who was for 5 years head of the Georgia 
Division of Lockheed at Marietta, Ga. Mr. 
Haughton was nominated by a Lockheed em- 
ployee, W. J. Patterson, in which he wrote: 
“I know of no one better qualified to take 
the place on the Hall of Fame list of the late 
Glenn L. Martin than Mr. Haughton, who is 
a straight shooter and a real leader of men.” 
W. J. Patterson signed my application when 
I petitioned to join the Masons, so his nom- 
ination would get top consideration and 
priority with the editors of Dixie Business. 

One of the newspapers in Los Angeles asked 
the Associated Press for the story about Mr. 


‘Haughton being named. It moved all the 


way across the continent, Atlanta to New 
York and then westward. Mr. Haughton was 
born in Alabama. His nomination was sec- 
onded by such men as C. E. Woolman, pioneer 
aviation leader who heads Delta-Southern 
and is on the Hall of Fame list himself. 

A. B. Simpson, vice chairman, National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston. Mr. 
was nominated in 1951 by Art Baum, and 
Associate Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Simpson has been instrumental 
in helping build Houston into its present 
greatness. 

William A. Smith, Houston, heads the 
William A. Smith Construction Co. and has 
built more railroad 


State Bank, is a big independent oil operator 


ae 
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and rancher and has been in the forefront f 
everything helpful for many years. ee 

Once named to the South’s Hal! of Fam 
for the Living, a man or woman is eligibje - 
the years of his or her life to be elected ma 
(or woman) of the South if they shouig ev z 
get the most votes. ™ 

C. N. Martin, Sr., head of the Atlanta’ 
Suburban Reporter and of the Martin-John, 
son Printing Company, East Point. wa: .... 
of the first named when the first r 
selected in 1949. 

The 1957 poll to elect the 12th Man of th 
South is thus launched. : 


aS One 
Oll was 





Foreign Aid Pays Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks jn 
the Recorp, I include therein an editoria] 
from the Concord Monitor, Concord, 
N. H., on Thursday, May 2, 1957, entitled 
“Foreign Aid Pays Dividends’: 

ForeIGN Am Pays Divipenps 


The situation in Jordan has some lessons 
for those in this country who would slash 
foreign aid, so-called. 

Foreign aid is divided between what {is 
called military aid’ and what is called eco- 
nomic aid. Of the two the greater part is 
military aid. 

In Jordan the British, in the past, had pro- 
vided foreign aid, and particularly military 
foreign aid. The British had built up the 
tough Jordanian Bedouin Army of 18,000 
soldiers. 

In the crisis which has just occurred, in 
which the Communists tried to take over the 
Jordanian Government, the Jordanian king 
had to rely upon this army created with for- 
eign aid to preserve his kingdom and keep 
Jordan from falling into the hands of the 
Communists, or being partitioned between its 
Arab and Israeli neighbors. 

To help Jordan the United States pro- 
claimed the rights of Jordan to noninterfer- 
ence from its neighbors, sent the Sixth Fleet 
to the eastern Mediterranean to emphasize 
the sincerity of its proclamation, and offered 
Jordan $10 million of economic aid, with no 
strings attached. 

But had there been no Jordanian Army to 
support the King in putting down rebellion 
or aggression the United States would have 
been powerless. 

The foreign-aid investment ‘n the military 
in Jordan has paid handsome dividends. It 
has done so in other lands. In the Philip- 
pines it was the United States-aided Philip- 
pine Army which has put down the Commu- 
nist Huks. It is the United States-aided 
Korean Army which has kept South Korea 
free. It is the same story in country after 
country. 

These local armies have helped to keep the 
peace in many of the nations around the 
earth, at far less cost than had the United 
States or the United Nations put troops into 
them. Moreover, reliance upon local armies 
rather than upon foreign troops, our own oF 
those of some other nation, has helped in it- 
self to lessen international tensions. 

Every nation needs an armed force of suf- 
ficient size to police its own territory and 
protect its borders. Such forces are poten- 
tially available if there should be a general 
war, just as the National Guard is in this 
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But by and of themselves they are 
not primarily forces of aggression, and are 
‘) suspected to anything like the extent 
ty which foreign troops are under such sus- 
pi yordan the relationship of military and 
economic aid has also been made apparent in 
the recent crisis. The economic aid which 
we have now provided will help stabilize the 
nation’s economy and lessen the possibility 
of further attempts at rebellion or aggres- 
sion. It will help keep’ Jordan solvent, and 
it cannot remain solvent without such aid 
at this time. 

Jordan lies between Syria and Egypt. They 
gre the two most Communist-dominated na- 
tions in the Mideast. Had the Communist- 
jan-Syrian coup in Jordan succeeded, 
a contiguous axis, Communist dominated, 
would have come into being and would have 
split the Arab Mideast in two. 

Now there is some hope of not only keeping 
Jordan from Communist domination, but of 
jessening such domination in Syria and 
Egypt. The concept of nonaggression in the 
region has been strengthened. This having 
been done, there is greater hope of diplomatic 
negotiation of corrections to the many prob- 
lems which plague the area, on the Suez, 
on the internationalization of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, on the correction of borders, on the 
rehabilitation of displaced persons, on 
sounder development of the several nations 
with greater trade between them and the rest 
of the world,. and’ on other matters impor- 
tant to the peace of the world. 

A king who has mrt his head upon his 
shoulders, with the aid of a tiny but well 
trained army of 18,000 made possible by for- 
eign aid, plus a forthright position taken by 
the United States independent of the United 
Nations, or even of the Eisenhower doctrine, 
has confounded Moscow, Cairo, and Damas- 
cus and stopped a potential war —~ 





Shaping the Textile Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, F. E. Grier, of Greenwood, 
8. C., is one of the greatest presidents 
any American manufacturers associ- 
ation ever had. He has done a magnifi- 
cent job as president of the American 
Cotton ufacturers Institute. We 
are all of his great work and 
doubly proud of his genuine American- 
ism. The following address by Mr. 
Grier will be of interest to every Member 
of the Congress: 

SHAPING THE TEXTILE FUTURE 

(Address by President F. E. Grier at the 
eighth annual meeting of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Palm Beach, Fia., 
April 4, 1957.) 

Members and guests of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, I take pleasure in 
welcoming you to this eighth annual meeting 
of the tion. . - 

I believe it is entirely accurate to say that 
the 12-month period now coming to an end 
has been a significant year in the history of 
the United States textile industry and of 
nevingiig's piece ot the helm dosing this 

ving © @ place at the h 
this eventful time. 

To everybody who helped achieve the ac- 
complishments of this year, I express per- 
sonalthanks. Our entire industry is indebt- 
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ed beyond measure to those leaders who 
put in long and often frustrating hours at 
emergency meetings in Washington; to com- 
mittee chairmen and members; to the people 
of the ACMI staff; to our good friends in 
the Congress; to officials of Government; and 
to good friends in allied industries and asso- 
ciations, a number of whom I am glad to see 
with us today. 

Without equivocation, I want to put it on 
the record that my work as ACMI’s president 
during the past year has been a real eye 
opener to me. It corroborated what I have 
believed for a long time—that the invest- 
ment a member makes in paying his ACMI 
dues is a very high yield investment indeed. 

It is an inspiring experience to see this 
great organization at work on many fronts, 
giving leadership and exerting beneficial in- 
fluence literally from coast to coast, in many 
different areas of interest and 4&ctivity. 

As your president, I was privileged to take 
part in numerous operations about which 
you will learn in more detail as the meeting 
progresses and from reading the excellent 
committee reports accepted by our board 
yesterday. Time does not allow anywhere 
near the kind of complete discussion of their 
work that they deserve, but I do wish to pay 
special tribute to our committees. 

Made up of management people, these 
groups give unselfishly of their time and tal- 
ents. The success of their work, carried for- 
ward from year to year and given continuity 
by the institute staff, adds up to real dollar 
savings for all textile manufacturing plants. 
Consider, for example, the outstanding job 
being done by our cotton committee in pre- 
serving orderly marketing of cotton and 
waging a never-ending battle to uphold the 
integrity of sound, official cotton standards. 

The tax committee’s achievements over the 
last féw years have been substantial. Their 
annual tax seminars, incidentally, should be 
especially commended. 

When you come to all the problems of in- 
ternational trade and the effort to cope with 
unfair competition from overseas, you find 
the foreign trade committee on the firing 
line. Or when legislation that may have 
important effects on our mills is introduced 
in Congress the national affairs committee 
arranges for presentation of testimony and 
in other ways insures that the textile manu- 
facturer’s position is made known. 

Members of the research and technical 
service committee work closely with Govern- 
ment and private research agencies in tack- 
ling raw material and processing problems. 
Again, realizing the necessity of better co- 
operation ‘between the industry and textile 
education, the education committee has em- 
barked on a program with textile school 
deans aimed at helping turn out the quali- 
fied graduates whom many of our plants, 
laboratories, and offices need so badly these 
days. 

Much of the effectiveness of the work of 
these and other committees and, in fact, 
much of the success of ACMI in its overall 
program operations, depends on how vocal 
our organization is—and by vocal I mean the 
authority and scope of our official voice. 
That is why the functions of our public rela- 
tions committee and staff personnel are of 
highest importance. In this connection, I 
am pleased to report to our membership that 
in acocrdance with instructions given us a 
year ago, we have staffed and put into opera- 
tion a broad program of public relations for 
our industry. In the opinion of many of 
us this program will become increasingly 
important to our industry as time goes by. 
Shortly following my remarks this newest 
activity of ACMI will be presented to you in 
some detail. 

The audit, budget and finance, member- 
ship, and national cotton council commit- 
tees concentrate on internal affairs of the 
institute and ACMI'’s relationships with other 
organizations. The traffic committee co- 
ordinates our relations with the traffic de- 
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partmer.t activities in Atlanta which have 
provided the industry with cumulative an- 
nual freight savings estimated in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 million. The work of our 
committee on statistics, which has taken 
on increased significance each year, will be 
discussed in more detail shortly. Our repre- 
sentatives on the general arbitration coun- 
cil of the textile industry and on the board 
of appeals render valuable service. 

Over and beyond all these varied activities 
which I have just barely highlighted, we 
see AMIC as the one instrument whereby 
textile manufacturers throughout the length 
and breadth of the land can pool their talents 
and consolidate their forces in order to cope 
with mutual problems—whatever they may 
be—confronting the vast majority of mills. 
This national organization, made up of those 
who spin, weave, and finish textile goods, pro- 
vides not only a forum for arriving at unified 
points of view; it is also an agency for action. 

ACMI can command almost incredible re- 
sources in energy, brainpower, and experi- 
ence, as I found out for myself this past year. 
It also provides us with avenues for tremen- 
dously valuable liaison and collaboration 
with other national groups. I can tell you, 
likewise, that our institute has valuable 
international standing. 

In that regard, I wish to mention the 
Munich Conference of the International 
Federation of Textile Industries which I at- 
tended last summer. It was most helpful 
to me to obtain the views of leaders of over- 
seas textile industries firsthand. I strongly 
recommend that ACMI participate consist- 
ently in such international textile gatherings. 
Our industry is certainly not an island unto 
itself, as we all learned once again from the 
events of the last year. We cannot afford to 
navigate blind. We are open to economic 
storms from all parts of the globe and must, 
therefore, remain constantly on watch. 

The past year saw two concrete and favor- 
able developments in the realm of foreign 
trade: (1) Agreement on a 5-year quota 
arrangement controlling imports from Japan, 
and (2) beginning of equalization fee pay- 
ments on our cotton textile exports as a 
partial offset for the raw cotton export sales 
program. 

It is a great satisfaction to realize that the 
Japanese threat to our payrolls, sales, and 
investments has been substantially relieved. 
On the other hand, we are encouraged by 
our Government’s recognition in its export 
equalization fee program, of the need for 
maintaining our cotton-textile exports. We 
should continue to play our traditional role 
in world textile markets. Every reasonable 
concept of foreign trade indicates that this 
should be the case. We have the world’s 
most efficient and diversified textile produc- 
tion, catering to virtually every need and 
every taste. Furthermore, we are the world’s 
leading producers of cotton and manmade 
fiber. Everything considered, it is just as 
natural for us to be net textile exporters as 
for us to be net cotton exporters. 

Of course, there is much more work to be 
done in the foreign-trade field before United 
States textile exports can move into overseas 
markets as easily as foreign textiles come 
into this country. On the import side, there 
is no way to predict just when international 
economic and political interests, operating 
through GATT, will try to funnel huge tex- 
tile imports into the United States from 
other overseas areas. 

Beyond the cotton-textile import problem 
lies, also, the problem of imports of man- 
made fiber fabrics and apparel. So far there 
has been no great rise in imports of this 
kind, but we must be ready to move fast 
and vigorously to rectify any such situation 
that might arise. The precedent established 
in the cotton textile arrangement with Japan 
will stand us in good stead if and when we 
have to deal with the manmade fiber fabric 
import problem, 
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As a matter of fact, my own feeling is that 
perhaps the greatest significance of ACMI’s 
foreign-trade achievements of the past year 
lies in how they were brought about, in the 
face of Overwhelming odds. They climaxed 
many months of hard and, at times, seem- 
ingly hopeless work. They meant, first of 
all, getting clear understandings and solid 
positions within our industry; then enlisting 
the aid of allies in business and agriculture; 
then winning the support of many people 
in Washington who had either been unin- 
terested in or opposed to the course we were 
taking. Indeed, our,effort involved modi- 
fying a direction in official executive policy 
at the highest levels in Washington, a policy 
set by doctrines in force more than 20 years. 

The concept of quantity limitations as a 
remedy for excessive textile imports has now 
at last been firmly established. Tariffs alone 
are clearly not the answer to Asiatic compe- 
tition. 

What we saw in the last 2 years or so was 
all branches and segments of our farflung 
industry working together as never before 
to solve a vital, mutual problem. We wit- 
nessed the establishment of understandings 
and working relationships among raw cotton, 
textile, and garment industries to a degree 
not previously considered possible. I am 
convinced that the experience we gained and 
the unity we achieved can similarly be 
brought to bear on other urgent problems. 
We now know beyond doubt that we have 
within the framework of our organization, 
through intelligent planning and effort, the 
means to influence the destiny of our great 
industry. . 

Now that the import problem has been al- 
leviated, we find ourselves face to face with 
other basic, deepseated troubles which for 
years have plagued textile manufacturers: 
depressed prices; subnormal profits; inade- 
quate new capital for maintaining a proper 
rate of machinery replacement and plant ex- 
pansion, inadequate earnings for the sort of 
research, product development and sales pro- 
motion that we must have if our products are 
to attract their historic share of the consum- 
er dollar. These are difficulties that come 
readily to mind. No doubt, you could add 
to the list without much prompting. 

No doubt, also, you will agree that in the 
final analysis all these troubles are tied to 
one fundamental question, and that is: How 
can we, as individual companies, arrive at a 
more orderly, more aggressive, more intelli- 
gent system of producing, promoting and 
selling our products? 

During the hectic years since World War 
II ended, the structure of our industry has 
changed radically. The changes have been so 
swift and confusing that even those who 
have spent a lifetime in the trade find it 
hard to measure their effects, or guess the 
future significance of these changes. I am 
convinced we must start now to research 
these trends more wisely, more scientifically, 
and in much more detail. 

One of the noteworthy changes is the sharp 
decline in the industry's spindleage. For the 
last 30 years, spindleage has been dropping 
off steadily. In just the past 10 years, 2.2 
million spindles were scrapped. 

Of course, an increase in output per spin- 
dle has offset this loss in numbers. This is 
partly the result of modernized and new- 
type equipment. But more important has 
been the extension of running time. In 
1956, for instance, spindles averaged 6,172 
hours of running time—more than double 
the rate of 1926. Even a short 10 years ago 
spindles averaged only 4,843 hours of opera- 
tion per year. In short, the industry's pro- 
duction has been approaching ceiling limits, 
since even a 6-day week with $ full shifts can 

yield only 7,200 hours on a 50-week-per-year 
basis. 

This is the kind of trend which I fear 
many of us are overlooking as a guidepost. 
It seems to me that too many people in the 
trade are haunted by the tragic upheavals 
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of the twenties and thirties. Many of us 
seem inclined today, in efforts to solve cur- 
rent problems, to apply methods and prac- 
tices which may have been valid enough in 
the thirties, but are not geared to present 
conditions. My feeling is that manufactur- 
ing and merchandising policies ought to be 
based on the fact that potential overproduc- 
tion is vanishing. There is no good reason 
why markets and profits should not reflect 
this better balance between the forces of 
supply and demand. 

My definite impression is that the pipe- 
lines between the grey mills and retail out- 
lets are rapidly emptying. The short-range 
prospects for market improvement are 
favorable. For the longer outlook, there is 
also reason for optimism. The decline in 
productive capacity that I spoke of has been 
a sound adjustment. Also, it is a favorable 
fact that population in the United States 
continues to grow very rapidly, as does con- 
sumer income. 

In the years just ahead there is no reason 
why textile profits should not be at least 
comparable to the &verage rate earned in 


other American manufacturing industries. 


A healthy industry in a free society must 
be a profitable industry. Indeed, if we are 
to. continue supplying the expanding textile 
needs of the American consumer, if we are 
to provide a dynamic market for American 
cotton, if we are to be equipped and ready 
to turn out the production that a military 
crisis would entail, it is essential that we 
become a reasonably profitable industry. 
That is the only way in which we can safe- 
guard the futures of our employees and con- 
tribute substantially to the progress of the 
communities in which they live. 

We face, for the first time during peace 
in a generation, the opportunity to create 
a profitable textile industry in the United 
States. This could be our best chance in 
many years to climb to the level of reason- 
able earnings and stability where practically 
all other major industries of the American 
economy have been established for many 
years now. 

This is the time—today, this very hour— 
to think soberly of what we as individual 
businessmen can do to gain that level. I 
am sure that we must put into positive 
use, for the common good, much more mar- 
ket research, economic analysis, and sta- 
tistical forecasting. Our progress along 
these lines, as a total industry group, strikes 
me as all too slow and haphazard up to now, 
certainly not in line with other major in- 
dustries. 

True enough, certain companies are 
moving far out in front with new ideas 
about packaging and advertising and re- 
tailing their products so as to capitalize on 
sales outlets which were never dreamed of 
a few years ago. They are the exceptions 
to the rule, however. The big need, as I see 
it, is for the industry as a whole to gear 
its developmental laboratories and produc- 
tion operations much more precisely to mar- 
ket trends. 

No longer can we afford to expand facili- 
ties faster than market conditions justify. 
The time is long gone when we dared just 
grind out goods, store them in warehouses 
and then, later on, do our market planning 
on the basis of rumor, hunch, and financial 
pressures. ff it’s dangerous to blind our- 
selves to what's going on overseas, there is 
much greater danger in bulldozing alo 
blindly here at home. ’ 

To earn money consistently this industry 
must be market conscious as well as pro- 
duction conscious. In that development— 
and it is on its way—I am convinced our 
industrywide organization can play a more 
significant role, 

The urgent necessity of events has forced 
us to spend practically all of my year in 
office fighting a desperate defensive action 
against Japanese imports. We did succeed 
at last in stabilizing that situation. But 
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when ACMI’s history is written, I covet so 
my administration most of all & note of 
constructive advance. To that end I wap; 
to tell you briefly what I recommended ;, 
the ACMI board of directors yesterday afte;. 
noon and something of my thinking in cop. 
nection with that recommendation. | pro. 


1. The creation of an economic research 
division, within ACMI, to be given full-time 
responsibility for the development and aq. 
vancement of a much broader program o; 
economic and statistical service to our jn. 
dustry than we have known heretofore. 

2. The establishment of a new, high-leye| 
committee, composed of some of our indus. 
try’s top leaders and thinkers, to be known 
as the economic policy committee. Th, 
purpose of this committee will be to give 
to the new economic research division os 
ACMI, and to the rest of the staff, carefy) 
guidance and direction regarding the types 
of information needed by the industry, pro. 
cedures for getting the facts and, most im. 
portant, methods of disseminating the infor. 
mation to the industry and to the public 
in a forceful, meaningful way. 

While some expansion of professiona) 
staff, as well as some staff reorganization, is 
involved in this recommendation, it is not 
indicated nor proposed that dues be in. 
creased. Our existing financial structure 
will be adequate for the time being. 

The purpose of this expansion may be 
stated briefly as follows: To help individual 
members of our industry increase profits 
through more intelligent and intensive use 
of industry statistics and economic analyses 
along the lines alreftiy successfully em- 
ployed by other major industries. 

We are fortunate in being able to build this 
new program on the foundation of the long- 
established, highly useful ACMI statistical 
service program, inherited from our prede- 
cessor organizations, and developed and ex- 
panded through the years by William Shy- 
manski, under the guidance of our commit- 
tee on statistics. According to our thinking 
this statistical program would be given 
added significance as it becomes geared to 
a broader concept. 

Both as individual textile management 
and as an industry we have lagged far behind 
other important industries in getting, ana- 
lyzing and using pertinent facts about our 
own products and our markets. Certainly 
we are terribly behind in our ability to ana- 
lyze economic facts and trends, and apply 
our findings as a factor in making individ- 
ual judgments. 

Obviously we cannot expect any miracles 
from this or any other program that ACMI 
might conceive in this field, because in the 
final analysis each of us as individual man- 
agements will make the decisions that add 
up to our successes or failures. But it is 
my firm conviction that such a program— 
carefully planned, carefully and_painstak- 
ingly executed”-and then presented to our 
industry in the most meaningful manner 
possible—will provide each of us with a new 
set of tools for use in the more intelligent 
planning of our operations. 

The moment is most opportune for such 
@ program. The trends of spindleage and 
population have already been mentioned in 
this regard. 

It is our objective to coordinate closely 
with our counterparts engaged in the manu- 
facture of products from man-made fiber. 
Thus we should have the advantage of a more 
complete picture. 

It is foolish for us to accept the notion 
that the textile industry is doomed to 4 
below-average earnings status; that we can- 
not offer to our employees and stockholders 
a future comparable to that offered by other 
major industries; that we cannot share pro- 
portionately in our Nation’s expansion. We 
can do something about it ourselves. 

Let us go forward with confidence and 
imagination, with determination and unity 
of spirit. 
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Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd Before 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement which I pre- 
sented on April 12, 1957, to the Subcom- 
mittee on Production and Stabilization 
of the Senate Committee o. nking and 
Currency auring the recent hearings on 
area assistance and redevelopment: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, PRE- 

SENTED TO. THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUC- 

TION AND STABILIZATION OF THE SENATE CoM- 

MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the Subcommittee on Production and Sta- 
pilization, I appreciate and am grateful for 
the opportunity to appear before this sub- 
committee to present testimony in support 
of the bill, S. 964, which has been introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
for the purpose of establishing an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. Specifically, the areas to be 
benefited are those urban and rural areas 
that have been experiencing continuing low 
income, and continuing unemployment and 
underemployment—areas in which local ini- 
tiative and enterprise cannot be drawn upon 
to alleviate the economic distress. 

As the Representative to Congress from 
West Virginia’s Sixth District, I can vouch 
for the urgency and justification of the pro- 
gram of assistance proposed under the Doug- 
las bill. In my opinion, the measures pro- 
posed in this bill will displace the despair, 
the want, and the suffering overtaking the 
many unemployed areas in my State. 

The bill, in brief, would accomplish the 
following: 

1, Creation of an area redevelopment ad- 
ministration, under the supervision of an 
administrator, appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Authorization 
to administrator for establishment of local 
and regional committees. 

2. Assistance to industrial areas which 
have had unemployment of not less than (1) 
12 percent of labor force for preceding 1- 
year period, (2) 8 percent for 15 months in 
preceding 18-month period, or (3) 6 percent 
for 8 months in each of preceding 2 years. 

3. Assistance to rural areas having largest 
number and percentage of low-income fami- 
lies and a condition of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or underemployment. 

4. Loans: Administrator to make loans for 
financing (a) purchase or development of 
land for industrial usage; (b) construction 
or rehabilitation of plants or facilities; (c) 
purchase of machinery or equipment. Loans 
shall bear interest at 0.5 percent per annum, 
shall not exceed 75 percent of total project 
cost, or extend beyond 40 years. Authori- 
zation of $100 million for industrial rede- 
velopment loans and $100 million for projects 
in rural redevelopment areas. 

5. Publie facility loans and grants: 

(a) Authorization of $75 million to ad- 
ministrator for public facility loans. Such 
loans shall not exceed 75 percent of aggre- 
gate cost with interest equal to rate paid by 
administrator on funds obtained from the 
Secretary of Treasury, plus 0.5 percent per 


annum, 
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(b) Authorization of $50 million to ad- 
ministrator for making grants for public 
facilities if funds not otherwise available. 

6. Authorization of $4.5 million to admin- 
istrator for technical assistance to redevel- 
opment areas. 

7. Declaration of policy to be followed by 
governmental agencies to award procure- 
ment contracts to redevelopment areas. 

8. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
authorized to use slum clearance and urban 
renewal projects in redevelopment areas for 
industria] and commercial rebuilding with- 
out regard to existing residential require- 
ments for such projects. 

The necessity and need for legislation to 
carry out the program outlined above has 
been succinctly stated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in re- 
porting out similar legislation during the 
84th Congress. That committee, in its re- 
port on July 12, 1956, stated (S. Rept. No. 
2555, p. 2): 

“More than 10 years ago Congress recog- 
nized the continuing responsibility of the 
Federal Government to utilize its resources 
in order to establish conditions which would 
assure that maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power would prevail 
throughout the United States. It did so 
through the enactment of the Employment 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 304, 79th Cong.). 

“Nevertheless, a large number of com- 
munities within the United States has failed 
to share in the prosperity that has generally 
prevailed throughout the country during 
recent years. Regardless of the cause, the 
fact is that many labor market areas have 
been classified as suffering from substantial 
labor surpluses continuously since 1951, 
when the Labor Department stated its cur- 
rent labor market classification system. 
During most of this time the rest of the 
Nation enjoyed economic growth, prosperity, 
and stability.” 

The findings made by the committee are 
reflected in many areas within my State of 
West Virginia. Because today our Nation as 
a whole is experiencing full employment and 
economic prosperity, we are prone to dis- 
regard or to be indifferent to the fact that 
some areas of our country have been facing 
the problem of continuous unemployment 
because of the loss or decline of a major 
industry. While the term, “depressed local 
labor market,” is comparatively new, the 
existence of such markets, however, has 
been a problem recurring many times in our 
American economy. For example, the ghost 
towns arising from abandoned mines are a 
well-known part of the history of our West. 
The plain and simple difference, however, is 
that today there are so many factors that 
go to make up the economic climate of each 
and every labor-market area. The local 
methods resorted to in the past cannot al- 
ways be employed today to resuscitate an 
economically distressed area. 

Since the early days of World War II, the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has been studying labor-sur- 
plus areas. As you Know, the Bureau surveys 
at bimonthly intervals 149 mapor labor- 
market areas—each consisting of a central 
city or cities and the surrounding territory 
within a reasonable commuting distance. 
The area takes its name from the central city 
or cities, but may have many other commu- 
nities within its boundaries. Each major 
labor-market area has at least a central city 
with a population of 50,000 or more. These 
149 areas account for about 33 million non- 
agricu al wage and salaried workers— 
nearly 70 percent of the Nation's total. The 
Bureau also reports on smaller areas in a 
special listing. These are the areas with a 
labor force of not less than 15,000, of which 
the nonagricultural employment must be at 
least 8,000. 

Since May 1955 the 149 major areas sur- 
veyed by the Bureau have been grouped into 
6 major labor-supply categories, according to 
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the relative adequacy of labor supply. Nine- 
teen of the major labor-market areas are to- 
day confronted with labor surpluses, and 57 
smaller areas at the beginning of the year 
were classified as having a relatively sub- 
stantial labor surplus. 

In my State of West Virginia, our capital, 
Charleston, is classified as a major area of 
substantial labor surplus, and classified as 
smaller areas are Bevkley, Fairmont, Logan, 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, and Welch. The popula- 
tion of West Virginia in these labor-surplus 
areas numbers 787,400—or 39 percent of the 
entire population of the State. The 1 major 
and 6 smaller labor-surplus areas in the 
State cover 15 of its 55 counties. All these 
areas have been continuously included in the 
Department of Labor’s labor-surplus classi- 
fication since March 1954 and some, since 
March 1952. Over and above these specified 
areas, there are many other areas of labor 
surplus in West Virginia. The labor force in 
these areas does not come within the classifi- 
cation set by the Department and, therefore, 
such areas are not surveyed by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. The reason for the 
labor surplus in West Virginia can be traced 
to the long-depressed coal-mining industry. 

The facts responsible for the decline of the 
coal industry are well known, and since World 
War II various congressional bodies have 
made studies of the condition of the industry. 
The findings and reports of these studies 
have only confirmed the known existence of 
the factors responsible for the industry’s de- 
cline.. The important factors, for example, 
have been the dieselization by the railroads, 
the imports of huge quantities of residual 
oil, and mechanization in the coal industry 
itself. The following tabulation shows pro- 
duction and employment in West Virginia's 
bituminous coal industry since 1947, the 
peak year in coal production: 








Average 

number 

Year Short tons | of men 

working 

daily 

Thous. 
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Dee nditieceladipeviikdarslassieteceliviapve wines 122, 610 120.0 
A ties Aakash atirtsantdageiadiibinbasdinnsiens 144, 116 117.5 
a ek ar a 163, 310 118.9 
aii Mili isin hanreinplieson 141, 713 108. 9 
SR Te ea 134, 105 92. 1 
et ltt icpucitcnadbmmuiiees 116, 251 71.3 
ins we secretin shakniaelten 139, 168 70.4 
PO teriband thinsqneietéeuness 155, 507 | 75.8 


Although the figures on employment in 
West Virginia’s coal mining areas show an in- 
crease for 1956, the employment picture is 
not bright. The seriousness of West Vir- 
ginia’s employment problem is emphasized 
by the fact that from 1950 to 1954 while the 
population of the United States increased 
by an estimated 6.3 percent the population 
of West Virginia declined by an estimated 
2.9 percent. 

As of June 30, 1956, the total number of 
persons in West Virginia receiving commodi- 
ties on welfare, as certified by the State de- 
partment of public assistance, was 250,136, 
exclusive of school lunches, institutions, and 
summer camps. In January of this year the 
number of persons eligible for such commodi- 
ties was 209,556. In February the number in- 
creased to 214,526. In other words, almost 
11 percent of the population of my State is 
keeping body and soul together by means of 
Government surplus food. 

In my opinion, these facts are convincing 
proof that the methods and practices em- 
ployed thus far have failed to alter the 
continuing economic distress prevalent in 
the areas that will be reached if the legisla- 
tion here under consideration is enacted. 

I am not unmindful of the objections to 
this proposed legislation—a principal one 
being that the measure characterizes an act 
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of the welfare state. Such objections are 
without merit. Do we not have many Fed- 
eral domestic programs with economic or 
social objectives, for which we make pro- 
vision each year in our appropriations? Per- 
mit me to name a few: the price-support 
program; the agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram under which farmers are paid for com- 
pliance with specified praetices; the Sugar 
Act program—most of the cost of which con- 
sists in payments to cane and beet pro- 
ducers who meet specified conditions; the 
rural-electrification program; farm owner- 
ship loans. There are aids to business, such 
as assistance to air navigation. grants-in-aid 
for airports, airmail subsidy payments, the 
President’s fund under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 for loans and other costs in 
financing an expansion of productive ca- 
pacity for strategic metals. There are aids to 
veterans in the form of compensation and 
pensions, education and training, and hos- 
pital and medica] care. There are loans and 
grants for housing construction and for slum 
clearance and urban renewal projects. There 
are grants to the States for public assistance 
and administrative costs; for maternal and 
child welfare; for programs of public health 
service; for highways; for school-lunch pro- 
grams. 

The direct beneficiaries under many of the 
above economic and social programs are 
limited in number and small in comparison 
to our entire population. This fact has not 
served to lessen or obscure the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to provide these 
necessary forms of assistance. The legisla- 
tion here under consideration is no less im- 
portant than any of the above programs. 

In my opinion, the problem is one of such 
importance as to warrant the establishment 
of a single agency to coordinate all the Fed- 
eral aids that may be called upon to assist 
and support local efforts. A single agency 
will encourage, strengthen, and assist local 
efforts. The needs of the distressed area can 
be better evaluated through a single agency, 
with the result that the necessary assistance 
will be coordinated so as to effectuate the 
greater national interest, in keeping with the 
Employment Act of 1946, which states: “It 
is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to coordinate 
and utilize all of its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining maximum employment.” 

It appears to me that the comprehensive 
program envisaged under the Douglas bill 
will do much to stimulate local efforts. 

I particularly give my endorsement to the 
provisions for assistance to rural redevelop- 
ment areas. So far as farming in West Vir- 
ginia is concerned, for the most part the 
farms are too small to provide a satisfactory 
family income. Insufficient capital and the 
topography of the State make impractical 
the use of many labor-saving devices, and 
many farm families are necessarily depend- 
ent upon some off-farm employment. I re- 
ceive many letters from constituents in rural 
areas who are not able to take advantage 
of the existing farm-loan programs because 
their farms are. not large enough or are not 
sufficiently productive to provide the neces- 
sary security for such loans. The Douglas 
bill will overcome many problems in these 
areas, and it will permit the needed economic 
improvements so long necessary in the many 
small rural communities of my State. 

I might also direct your attention to the 
disheartening experiences of other persons 
who have written to me concerning their 
applications for small-business loans to un- 
dertake new business ventures aimed at im- 
proving the local economic situation. Their 
requests have been turned down simply be- 
cause an unemployed mining town is not the 
kind of security upon which money is loaned. 

I am in favor of the proposed provision 
urging Federal procurement agencies _ to 
award contracts in redevelopment areas. 
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The Senate Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare called attention in its re- 
port of July 12, 1956, to the effectiveness of 
the ODM manpower policy No. 4, which was 
announced in 1952 for the of focus- 
ing attention on the desirability of awarding 
contracts in surplus-labor areas. The report 
points out that for the first 9 months of the 
fiscal year 1956 the total volume of supply 
procurement contracts placed in areas with 
surplus manpower totaled $%2,700,000—not 
even 1 percent of the total volume of supply 
procurement contracts. 

The facts set out above are some of the 
reasons why I feel that the Douglas bill or 
similar legislation must be enacted now if 
we are to meet the problem of labor-surplus 
areas. TI sincerely hope that this subcom- 
mittee will consider the matter favorably. 





The Economic Plight of Our Farm People. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to again call to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House, 
the serious economic plight in which our 
farm people find themselves today. 
This is true not only in Nebraska, where 
our basic industry is agriculture, but it 
is also true in every other farm State of 
the Nation. 

Benson’s decision to lower the support 
prices for wheat is in line with his the- 
ory that lower support prices on all 
crops will gradually decrease production 
and eliminate surpluses. This premise 
is absolutely false and contrary to the 
laws of human nature. With certain 
fixed expenses to the farmer that are 
high, along with continually increased 
costs of the many services he must buy 
for himself and his family, the burden 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
farmer to meet this situation. Lower 
prices and increased costs will not re- 
duce surpluses. Quantity will be the ob- 
jective, instead of quality, and the net 
result—a further deflation of our entire 
farm industry. 

For your information, legislative reso- 
lution 22, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska on May 2, 1957, by a 
vote of 31 to 1, is quoted below. The sen- 
timents expressed by this resolution 
propelry refiect the sentiments of the 
majority of citizens of the first congres- 

‘sional district and of my State: _ 
Legislative Resolution 22 — 
Whereas farm operating costs have risen 
continuously for several years, resulting in 
the placing of farmers, including wheat grow- 
ers, in a serious financial position; and 
Whereas the proposed reduction in the 
wheat price support level will haye serious 
and disastrous impact not only peeamet 
but also upon urban people and all serve 
the farmers as merchants in every town and 
village in Nebraska; and 
Whereas the loss of farm income is already 
being felt in most trade areas in this 
State; and 
Whereas the cost of living has continued to 
rise despite repeated lowering of support 
prices of agricultural products, indicating 
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that lower support prices will not Produce 
lower cost of living; and ’ 

Whereas Nebraska wheat growers have hay 
to reduce their wheat acreage by one-fourth 
since wheat acreage allotments became effec. 
tive with the 1954 crop and have been in effect 
each year thereafter; and a 

Whereas the average price received py Ne. 
braska farmers for a bushel of wheat has ¢¢ 
clined by 23 cents per bushel, or about 10 
percent, from 1947 to 1956; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced_a further reduction of 22 cen;. 
per bushel in the minimum national] average 
support rate for 1958 crop wheat at $1.78 per 
bushel, compared to $2 per bushel! for 1957 
crop wheat; and 

Whereas this reduction-in the 1958 price 
support rate on wheat combined with the re. 
duced wheat acreage allotments will resu}t in 
a very serious reduction in Nebraska farm jp. 
come at a time when the costs of Producing 
wheat have been gradually increasing, there. 
by unduly penalizing Nebraska farmers: and 

Whereas the theory of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that reduced price support levels 
will d agricultural production js 
false, the actual effect being to increase pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas Nebraska hard red winter wheat 
has earned an enviable reputation through- 
out grain and milling industry circles in the 
United States and has been in exceptiona] 
demand for blending with other wheats in 
the production of flour for bread; and 

Whereas history shows many farmers of 
Nebraska normally plant more wheat in peri- 
ods of dry years and since there is no sur- 
plus of the high-quality milling wheat pro- 
duced in Nebraska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th Session assembled: 

1. That the Nebraska Legislature go on 
record in protest of the reduction of 22 cents 
per bushel on the 1958 wheat support rate. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture be re- 
quested to consider these factors in setting 
the State wheat acreage allotments for Ne- 
braska in 1958. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the Clerk of the Legislature to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to each Member 
from Nebraska in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Dwiecnt W. Burney, 
President of the Legislature. 


I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution No. 22, which was passed by 
the Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular 
session on the 2d day of May 1957. 

Huco F. Sre, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 





The Soil Bank Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Montana congressional del- 
egation is introducing legislation to put a 
$10,000 annual limit on seil bank pay- 
ments to individuals. The maximum 
payable-to any producer in 1 year for 
participation in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram would be $5,000, with a like limita- 
tion for participation in the conserva- 
tion-reserve program. . 
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1957 
BASIC FAULT REVEALED 


t should like at this point to print the 
editorial in the Western Farm 
uife, issue of April 15, 1957, which reveals 

w nonresident firms can under present 
regulations gain huge benefits from land- 
holdings in connection with the program. 
the editorial follows: 

arecent Washington, D. C., announcement 
reveals 8 Kansas enterprise received a check 
for $61,000 for placing 10,000 acres of Colo- 
do wheatland in the soil bank. This was 
the largest Payment made under the soil 
pank in 1956. 

This transaction represents the basic fault 
of the Government program. We would like 
to see some Washington official try to explain 
how this $61,000 payment is aiding the so- 
called “family-sized farm” we heard so much 
about during election campaigns. The fact 
that the money was paid to a Kansas enter- 

for Colorado wheatland is proof that 
the money did not go to a farm family in 
need; a family unable to make a liying from 
the soil they till. 

It is one thing to be taxed to give agricul- 
tural charity in the form of soil bank pay- 
ments to a man who could not make enough 
money to feed his family. It is something 
quite different to give $61,000 worth of 
charity to someone who isn’t even living 
on the land. 

We wonder just how long our city cousins 
will hold still for this sort of thing; how 
long will it be before the city clerk or office 
worker making $4,000-$5,000 per year de- 
mands that his legislator stop voting for 
taxes which gave a poor wheat farmer 

1,000. ; 
vet it time for a limit on payments? 
Wouldn’t this $61,000 have done a lot more 
good for agriculture in Colorado if 12 farmers 
had got $5,000 each instead of one farmer 
getting $61,000? Why should any farmer 
or anyone else be teed more than the 
average family income, which is about 
$5,000? Some may even question the latter 





"pani to people who actually lived in 
Colorado from a low of $20 to a high 
of $13,068 in 1956. The average payment 
was $669. The average number of acres 
placed in the reserve in Colorado was 140 
acres, 

It's time farmers and ranchers demand 
some system for placing a ceiling on farm 
payments. If farmers, ranchers and their 
organizations don't do it themselves, their 
city co are going to wake up one of 
these and do it for them. Whom do you 
think will give agriculture a better deal? 





A Legacy From McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by David 
Lawrence is worthy of the attention of 
all Americans: 

A Lecacy From McCartHy—Senator Lert 

ConTRovERsIAL Issues Ir May REQUIRE 
Years To RESOLVE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy is gone—but 
has left behind a legacy of controversial 
issues that it may take years to resolve. 

The Wisconsin Senator was a relentless 
ter for what he believed to be right. He 
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might have won the censure battle in the 
Senate in 1954 if, while under severe strain 
during the proceedings, he had not tactlessly 
antagonized many Senators who were dis- 
posed to be objective about the issue. 

For the Senate was dealing with a delicate 
question—the right of free speech in Con- 
gress uninhibited by threats of punishment. 
Never in the history of the Senate had any 
Member been censured for expressing his 
opinions, no matter how distasteful or un- 
popular they were. The Senate finally aban- 
doned the word “censure” with its historical 
connotation of punishment and substituted 
the milder word “condemn.” Even so, the 
Senate resolution set a bad precedent: of 
interference with free speech. For to con- 
demn a man because of the opinions he ex- 
presses is what has been called “McCarthy- 
ism at its worst.” 

If ever a man was hounded to death be- 
cause of his beliefs,it was Senator McCarthy. 
His health was impaired by the strain and 
tension arising out of the tactics and 
methods of his enemies. They ganged up 
on him from the days when they saw he was 
making headway with his crusade against 
communism in Government. The Com- 
munist newspaper, the Daily Worker, in New 
York was the first to give persistent publicity 
to the word “McCarthyism.” 

There was no limit to the innuendoes, 
baseless charges, and whispering campaigns 
directed against Senator McCarthy in an 
effort to discredit him. For it was assumed 
by many of his opponents that, if McCarthy, 
the man, were discredited, the whole drive 
against Communists in the Government 
would collapse. 

Some strange chapters remain yet to be 
fully explained. One is the vicious spread 
of rumors that Senator McCarthy had 
cheated on his Federal income tax returns, 
though it turned out in the end that the 
Treasury Department owed him money and 
sent him a refund check for overpayment 
of his taxes. Yet, before the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau could complete its investiga- 
tion, the campaign to maneuver McCarthy 
into a public hearing in which his enemies 
would have a chance to impugn his honesty 
was participated in by a Senate subcom- 
mittee consisting mostly of his opponents. 
Although McCarthy was reelected Senator 
by the people of Wisconsin in November 
1952, after his refusal to testify before that 
same committee, his opponents in 1954 
nevertheless used that refusal—which had 
occurred in a previous teerm of office—as a 
basis for the start of censure proceedings. 

Another episode, still unexplained, is the 
case of Paul H. Hughes, who posed as a mem- 
ber of McCarthy’s staff and, over a period 
of several months, collected big sums of 
money from various sources high up among 
the so-called “liberals” with the promise of 
“revelations” derogatory to McCarthy per- 
sonally. At any moment during that long 
period, the fact that Hughes was not an 
employée of any congressional committee 
could have been established through the 
careful inquiries of an alert newspaper man. 
But the record in the perjury case that fol- 
lowed in the courts reveals a paradoxical 
example of McCarthyism in reverse. So is 
the current persecution of Scott McLeod, 
once a close friend of McCarthy and a stal- 
wart fighter against communism in the Gov- 
ernment, who has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be Ambassador to Ire- 
land. Vice President Nixon has also been 
a@ victim of the same kind of tactics by the 
so-called liberals, who in 1952 spread false 
accusations about him. 

Senator McCarthy made many errors in 
judgment, sometimes lost his temper, and at 
times ignored the counsel of his best friends. 
He didn’t, however, mind fair criticism. This 
correspondent in his dispatches at the time 
expressed strong disapproval of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator’s attacks on General Marshall 
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and of the ill-mannered treatment given 
General Zwicker at a committee hearing, and 
denounced McCarthy’s break with President 
Eisenhower as a grave blunder. Looking back 
at all aspects of the tragic controversy, how- 
ever, this writer remains convinced that it 
was most important to the cause of true 
liberalism in America to defend the right of 
a Senator to express himself freely rather 
than to see him deprived of that privilege 
by the coercive action of those who disagreed 
with his views. Principle is too often dis- 
regarded under the stress of emotion, inside 
as well as outside of legislative bodies. 

Senator McCarthy’s great contribution, of 
course, was to dramatize the necessity fora 
vigorous battle against Communist infiltra- 
tion. The record shows a sad negiect by the 
State Department in the 1940’s of the intrigue 
carried on there. This was repeatedly called 
to the Department’s attention in confiden- 
tial communications from Senate commit- 
tees and in FBI reports long before the 
Wisconsin Senator in 1950 brought the fight 
out into the open. 

Incidentally, even after death, they still 
vilify McCarthy in Great Britain. Yet, had 
there been in the British Parliament only a 
fraction of the alertness which was generated 
by the Wisconsin Senator’s crusade here, the 
treason of Burgess and MacLean and the 
transmission of atomic secrets to the Soviets 
by Klaus Fuchs—who had been “cleared” for 
work in an American laboratory by British 
officials—might never have occurred. Indeed, 
the whole history of the “cold war,” with its 
costly budgets, might then have been dif- 
ferent. 

Time, of course, changes many things. It 
sometimes makes martyrs out of men who 
were pilioried during their lifetime. The 
elder Robert La Follette, Senator from Wis- 
consin, also refused to testify before a Senate 
committee. He was being investigated be- 
cause of public speeches—regarded by many 
people as traitorous—which he made while 
America was engaged in World War I. The 
two houses of the Wisconsin legislature— 
controlled by his own party—formally called 
on the United States Senate to expel him. 
But the Senate took no action. Only last 
week, the elder La Follette was selected by a 
Senate committee to be 1 of the 5 in the 
Senate’s “Hall of Fame.” The lapse of time 
seems to furnish a different perspective on 
the record of Wisconsin Senators and maybe, 
many years hence, history will repeat itself. 

Radio Moscow’s “tribute” to Senator Mc- 
Carthy is to denounce him as responsible for 
“the preparation of new military ventures 
by the United States.” To have helped alert 
America to the menace of communism is to 
have earned Moscow’s hatred—which is the 
most eloquent epitaph that could be written 
for Joe McCarthy. 





USIA on the Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an interesting editorial 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of Tuesday, May 7, 1957. 
From all the circumstances heretofore 
developed in the House of Representa-~ 
tives with regard to the United States 
Information Agency this seems like an 
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editorial which should be brought to 
the attention of Mr. Arthur Larson, the 
Administrator of that Agency. Those of 
us who want an efficient, sensible USIA 
have been alarmed at the inadequacy 
and the unrealistic expensive programs 
of that Agency. 
The editorial follows: 
USIA ON THE Spor 


Congress has put the United States Infor- 
mation Agency on the spot. That is where 
it belongs. 

Nobody familiar with the foreign situation 
doubts the need for our Government to tell 
the facts about American life and American 
policy to peoples abroad. That would be 
true in any case. It is far more essential 
now, because the Kremlin and its agents 
everywhere are doing so much to poison the 
minds of the world against us. 

Just why the United States—which has 
poured out $62 billion in foreign aid since 
the war—has been unable to get a sympa- 
thetic hearing is not altogether clear. After 
all, our deeds are supposed to have been the 
best propaganda. And when it comes to 
words, we are supposed to be the world’s best 
experts in advertising. . 

Whatever the other reasons, one at least is 
obvious to those who have studied the oper- 
ations of USIA abroad. It has been trying 
to buy quick results with large budgets, many 
employees, and multiple grandiose programs, 
but with no clear target and no adequate 
check. 

Most of the testimony of administration 
Officials has been beside the point. It has 
been a repetition that the job needs to be 
done, rather than an objective appraisal of 
how the job is being done. There is the same 
old illusion that more men and more money 
is the answer. 

We are convinced of the opposite. Smalier 
staffs, concentrating on fewer projects, oper- 
ating somewhat like the much smaller but 
more successful British Information Service, 
should produce better results. 

We agree with Senator Mrxe MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, a recognized expert in foreign 
relations and one who recognizes fully the 
need for telling the American story abroad. 
He proposes that USIA be made an integral 
part of the State Department under an As- 
sistant Secretary. He suggests that, in prep- 
aration for this transfer, USIA spending 
plans be cut below the $105 million agreed 
upon by the House, which is 25 percent under 
the administration's request. 

We want the USIA saved. Unless it can be 
reformed soon, Congress under taxpayer 
pressure is likely to wipe it out altogether in 
2 or 3 years. 





Meritorious Civilian Service Award to 
Edward J. Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
Ty privilege as well as that of many of 
my colleagues, particularly from the 
New York City area, to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the employees of the New 
York Naval Shipyard. One of the most 
active of the committee who has pre- 
sented the problems of the employees to 
us is Edward J. Long. He has performed 
outstanding service on behalf of his co- 
workers and the Department of the Navy 
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and has received the Meritorious Civilian 
Service Award from the United States 
Navy in appreciation of his services. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include the text of the 
award presented to Mr. Edward J. Long: 
New Yorx Nava. SHIPYARD, 
February 18, 1957. 


From: Commander, New York Naval Ship- 


yard. 

To: Edward J. Long, leadingman electronics 
mechanic, check No. 67-4002. 

Subject: Meritorious civilian service award. 

Enclosed: (1) Meritorious civilian service 
certificate; (2) meritorious civilian serv- 
ice lapel emblem. . 

1. The incentive awards committee has 
recommended that you be given special 
recognition for the exemplary manner in 
which you supervised the cryptographic re- 
pair and supply facility of the New York 
Naval Shipyard. 

2. This assignment, which is a top secret 
function of the Navy Department, encom- 
passed a responsibility of tremendous magni- 
tude with which you were concerned for 
approximately the past 4 years. You have 
consistently been the guiding and directing 
force behind the efficient and economical 
supply, maintenance, repair and installation 
of cryptographic equipment on numerous 
vessels of the Atlantic Fleet and Shore Com- 
mands within the Third Naval District. You 
have greatly contributed toward enabling 
the cryptographic repair and supply fa- 
cility to meet immediate and urgent com- 
mitments with an absolute minimum of 
military or civilian’supervision. Because of 
your superior knowledge, perpetual drive 


and ingenuity, you have been able to suc- . 


cessfully carry out various modifications on 
cryptographic equipment as requested by 
the Bureau of Ships in a minimum of time 
and at reasonable cost despite a shortage 
of manpower. 

3. Your performance in this project of 
significant importance has produced extraor- 
dinary results of great value to the Navy 
Department and the shipyard and are de- 
serving of special recognition. I therefore 
take great pleasure in presenting you with 
the second highest honorary award bestowed 
by the Navy, the meritorious civilian service 
award. 

4. Acopy of this letter will be filed in your 
official personnel folder. 

L. A. ENISKERN, 
Rear Admiral United States Navy, 
Commander, New York Naval Ship- 


yard. 





Max Abelman, Brooklyn’s Ambassador 
of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pledsure that I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following ar- 
ticle, written by Madeleine H. Loeb, about 
one of Brooklyn’s ablest citizens, Max 
Abelman: 

Max ABELMAN, BROOKLYN’s AMBASSADOR OF 
Goop Wiu, Starts 70TH YEAR BY PARTICI- 
PATING IN DraL-A-THON FOR FEDERATION OF 
JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES ANNUAL APPEAL 

(By Madeleine H. Loeb) 

Max Abelman, officially designated as 
Brooklyn's ambassador of good will, just 
celebrated his threescore and 10 years with a 
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capital F—for Flatbush, fund-raising ang 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropic. 
Turned 70 on January 26, 1957, he was o, 
hand the following week to participate in 
the final Dial-a-Thon telephone mara? }oy to 
help raise $18,100,000 for federation’s an. 
nual appeal to help maintain its 116 member 
agencies in Greater New York, Westchester 
and Nassau Counties. oie 
Commuting from Brooklyn to federation 
headquarters, 130 East 59th Street, Manhat- 
tan, where he manned one of the 40 tele. 
phones installed to call in pledges anq con- 
tributions, Max Abelman truly lived yp to 
his surname, and proved himself to be an 
able man as one of the most persuasive 
fund-raisers in federation history and some. 
one who played an active role in its deve). 
opment. 
~The federation campaign goal did not 
perturb Mr. Abelman, who has devoted 59 
years to fund-raising for good causes in gen- 
eral, and federation’s institutions in par- 
ticular. Twenty years ago, when the Jey. 
ish Federation of Brooklyn Charities mergeq 
with the New York Federation, thus bring. 
ing the number of institutions in the feq- 
eration family to-its current 116, Mr. Abe). 


man had already established himself in the 
Brooklyn picture, both as an administrator 
and fund-raiser, and was called in by the 


late Felix M. Warburg, who was first presi- 
dent of the newly formed Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies of New York, to help in 
its organization and fund raising. Mr. Abel- 
man had made a reputation by netting ¢1 
million in pledges in 1 night for the Brook- 
lyn federation, with Fritz Kreisler, the 
prominent violinist as one of the stars willing 
to volunteer his services. 

According to Brooklyn records, Mr. Abel- 
man has raised more than $100 million in the 
borough during the past 50 years. At one 
event he organized for 44 banking institu- 
tions at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
during a Liberty bond drive, he chalked 
up a collection of $43,900,000 in Government 
bonds in 1 evening by staging a tableaux 
and having the leading. opera stars and celeb- 
rities of that era sell kisses for a good cause. 

Mr. Abelman’s career goes back to his as- 
sociation with the father of the founder of 
Abraham & Straus and to another well- 
known Brooklynite, Nathan S. Jonas, who 
was president of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities. He persuaded Mr. Abel- 
man to help in organizing the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities and the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn, where he served as 
executive director of the Brooklyn federation 
for 14 years. Through’ Mr. Jonas he became 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Here again, during the 1920’s he planned 
elaborate events with the leading opera stars 
of the “Met,” and including one instance 
when he had an orchestra of 200 and some 
of the greatest voices of the opera world 
vying with live canaries singing throughout 
the room. 

On the philanthropic side, he was instru- 
mental in founding the Big Brother and Big 
Sister movement with such noted personages 
as the late Mrs. Madeline Borg, founder of 
the Federation Women’s Division and its 
only woman president, the late Lady Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson and 
working in other interfaith activities in 
which he brought together such religious 
personages as the late Bishop Manning, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and Cardinal Hayes. 

In 1932 until his retirement in 1954, Mr. 
Abelman served as secretary to the president, 
secretary to the Board of Trustees, and 
public relations director at the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn. his tenure there 
he was instrumental in getting Albert Cu- 
gat, brother of noted “rhumba king,” Xavier 
Cugat, to design special murals depicting 
the children of many nations for which Mr. 
Abélman had secured a $20,000 donation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Rabinowitz. He 
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received testimonial letters and visits from 
such noted persons as the late Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, and such nation- 
ally known political figures as Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey and Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 

On the Army side, he received the support 
of such Generals as George C. Marshall, Omar 
N. Bradley, and Walter Bedell Smith. 

On the Navy side, he interested Vice Adms. 
Louis E. Denfeld, Walter S. Delaney (re- 
tired) and H- Roscoe Hillenkoetter. Such 
internationally known personalities as Vis- 
count and Lady Halifax, Lord Marley, Jan 
Masaryk, Carlos P. Romulo and Ralph C. 
Bunche also were included among his sup- 

ers. 

ae honor was conferred on Max Abel- 
man on December 8, 1955, when he received 
a special diploma of honor from the Univer- 
sity of Manila. in the Philippines personally 
presented by Ambassador Romulo for creat- 
ing better understanding and reciprocal 
esteem among all people without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin. He was 
responsible for having Philippine doctors 
complete their residencies and internships 
in New York and Brooklyn hospitals. 

A grandfather of two, Mr. Abelman made 
a resolution on his 70th birthday to pass 
on his tradition of tolerance and philan- 
thropy “even unto the third generation.” He 
wants to continue being active in Brooklyn 
and in Federation, where he has participated 
in every annual “Dial-A-Thon.” And as he 
phrased it, as his “life began” at 70. 

“tT want to do a kind act to each one each 


day.” 





Life in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Sydney 
- Gruson, which appeared in the New York 
Times on May 8, 1957, describing life in 
present-day Poland: 

Potts GRUMBLING OveR Siow GaIns— 

WOMEN IN WARSAW’S QUEUES WAITING FOR 

Scarce Butrrer Typiry NaTION’s Task 


(By Sydney Gruson) 

Warsaw, May 7.—A young mother engaged 
in the eternal queue’s chatter outside a deli- 
eatessen shop in Nowy Swiat said, “Maybe it 
will be better after a while.” 

“For you young people perhaps,” replied 
an old woman, “but not for me. I haven’t 
much time left.” 

It was a little after 1 p.m. They had been 
waiting with a hundred others since 11 a. m., 
protected from the cold drizzle only because 
the delicatessen_is in an arcade. All over 
Warsaw there have been similar queues, and 
presumably similar conversations, for nearly 
2 weeks. 

The queues are for butter. Butter has 
suddenly become a symbol of the discontent; 
malaise and impatience of the people of this 
weary capital. At best butter is difficult to 
find. Sometimes it is impossible. Accord- 
ing to reports, things are no better in the 
countryside. 

No one knows why butter has disappeared 
from the shops. Lacking an official explana- 
tion, people make up their own in the in- 
creasing bitterness over the difficult economic 
situation, 
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LOTS OF WHYS IN POLAND 


“Why is there no butter?” a reporter asked 
as he took a place in the queue. 

“Why?” replied a woman. “That's what 
we_.ask. There are lots of whys in Poland.” 

The answer that a taxi driver gave was 
the one most frequently heard—and the one 
that made least sense. 

“It’s gone for the festival,” said the taxi 
driver. “The festival” was not further iden- 
tified, but he meant the gathering of youth 
planned for Moscow in July. This was the 
kind.of remark heard all the time in Poland 
during the worst days of the Stalinist era. 
Its popping up again was a measure of the 
disillusionment setting in here. 

The taxi driver, chortling, recited a couplet 
in another comment on the situation. 
“Staline, Staline, oddaj swinie,” he said. 
Translated, it goes, “Stalin, Stalin, return our 
pigs,” another hangover of the not so long 
ago when whatever evil befell Poles was at- 
tributed to the Russians. 

Some people say butter is short in Warsaw 
because great quantities have been sent to 
Poznan and other western areas to quiet 
workers’ unrest there. Another explanation 
of the streets is that peasants now find it 
more profitable to sell milk than to make 
butter. ; 

Many people go back to a speech made 
some months ago by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
who became the hero of the people of the 
queues when he defied the Russians last 
October and was restored as the Polish Com- 
munists’ First Secretary. In that speech 
M. Gromulka advised the Poles to save but- 
ter imports by eating lard. Now some people 
say butter is being deliberately withheld to 
make people buy up lard supplies. 

Not only butter has been short recently. 
There is difficulty in getting meat as well, and 
sometimes vegetables and even milk, though 
peasants now are paid 2 zlotys (8 cents) a 
liter for it instead of the 90 groszy (31% 
cents) paid when milk deliveries were com- 
pulsory. ; 

PATIENCE WEARING THIN 


A hard life has become increasingly harder, 
people say, though no one contends he is 
worse off economically than before M. Go- 
mulka came back. Thankful though they 
are for the increased freedoms that M. Go- 
mulka symbolizes, the Poles seem less and 
less inclined to heed his pleas for patience 
and sacrifices in return for hope of a better 
life in the still unsighted future. 

This impatience tinged with despair, most 
noticeable among the women who must work 
and tend houses as well, has seeped into 
industrial workers. No other explanation is 
possible for the spate of strikes and strike 
threats with which the government and the 
ruling Communist party have been faced 
in the last 2 months. 

“Before we had no money and could not 
talk,” said a middle-aged engineer. “Now 
we have no money but we can talk. That is 
better of course”’—and the sentence trailed 
off. 

It is in the queues and among the under- 
paid workers that the credit of confidence 
given to M. Gomulka last October is running 
out. How to check the run is a problem for 
which no one seems to have a solution at this 


moment. 
——— 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGREssSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 

ased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere -with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











The Tower of Babel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp an address delivered by me before 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion on April 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE TOWER or BABEL 


SUMMARY 


The American people have erected a gov- 
ernment within a government which bears 
no resemblance to that established in the 
Constitution. ; 

The success of the English people in com- 
pelling their rules to operate under law 
came from their insistence on imposing re- 
straints on his spending through the Parlia- 
ment which represented them. 

We must do honor to these early Members 
of Parliament. It was not easy to tell the 
Kings they could not collect taxes, and spend 
money, as they liked, but must take only 
such taxes, only for such purposes, as Par- 
liament decreed. They knew the rack, the 
screw, and the executioner’s block were the 
penalty of failure. 

Parliamentary resistance to the Stuart 
kings ended in clear establishment of two 
principles: Legislative control of the purse 
and legislative control of the sword. The 
Constitutional Convention made these prin- 
ciples the foundation of our Constitution. 
Congress alone was given power to set taxes, 
and to decide by statute for what purposes 
the money must be spent. Congress alone 
had power to raise and support armed forces, 
to decide when and if they should be 
in war. i 

Twenty-five years ago the American peo- 
ple and their Congress surrendered the power 
of the purse, to the ancient bait of an emer- 
gency. When Congress gave the executive 
branch for emergencies, it in effect 
let the executive branch spend as it wished. 
All limits were off. But to abandon limits 
on spending, through statutory restraints, is 
to surrender the power of the purse. 


in the national budget from 

$7 billion in fiscal 1934 to $72 billion for the 

year measures the growth of our 
Today. tér 

we face a grea danger. In the 

Middle East resolution, Congress gave the 

President a virtual blank check for use of 
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gardiess of the majority in the United Na- 
tions? 

“I am willing to devote the rest of my life 
to demolishing any and every attempt to 
destroy American sovereignty by putting 
American fighting men under any military 
command other than the United States,” 
said Senator JENNER. 

Congress and the American people working 
together can demolish our Tower of Babel, 
and make sure that government shall never 
again, on our soil, grow higher than the law. 


TEXT 


It is always a pleasure for me to speak be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion both here in Washington and in Indi- 
ana. 

We are concerned over the same dangers 
to our country. 

Americans love their country. 

Our patriotism has, so far, been free of that 
cynicism which corrodes love of country 
when government has, for too long, been an 
instrument to exploit the people. 

I know you were pleased, as I was, to read 
recently how the greatest traffic jam in the 
history of Washington was caused by the 
presence, at Haines Point, of three little 
sailing ships, replicas of the ships which 
sailed the stormy Atlantic, 350 years ago. 

On the Saturday morning on which the 
Susan Constant was first open to the public, 
an official of the bus company called the 
police department and said, “You don’t 
know what you're in for.” 

It seems as if everyone in Washington had 
started out to see these three gallant ships 
on which the little band of intrepid voyagers 
landed on the shores of Virginia to plant the 
seeds of the American Republic. 

Americans also love their Constitution. 

You would have to travel far to find a 
document more difficult to understand. 
Even the most brilliant lawyers have dis- 
puted over its meaning. The Constitution 
relies on no drama, emotion, rhetoric, slo- 
gans, or any attempt to win the mind by arts 
noble or vulgar. 

It is as free from ornamentation as a Greek 
temple. Yet, the American people under- 
stand their Constitution, with the insight 
that love intuitively brings. 

Last January we, in Congress, were asked 
to vote the President a new grant of powers 
called the Middle East resolution. Most 
of the supporting arguments dealt with talk 
of communism, the Arabs, oil. 

But the people who wrote me were not 
bothered by side issues. Their letters said 
this measure would take control of the 
Armed Forces from Congress, and they were 
against it. They wanted Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, to make the decision on whether 
or not their sons were to be sent to war. A 
vivid awareness of the architectural form of 
government established in our Constitution, 
is deep in the minds and hearts of our people, 

BUILDING OUR TOWER OF BABEL 

How, then, can we explain the fact that, 
in the last 25 years, we have erected, on 
American soil, a new government-—within 
@ government, which bears no relation, 
whatever, to the Republic laid down in the 
Constitution. 

The answer is simple. 

A handful of people saw, in the great de- 
pression, a chance to carry out in secret their 
revolutionary plans to change our govern- 
mental system from American liberty to the 


‘destroy it. 


strong, centralized executive of Continental 
Europe, 

Under cover of relief and welfare, they 
built up our monstrous executive establish- 
ment. The people were too stunned to re- 
sist. Just when their hold might have been 
weakened by public disillusionment, the war 
gave the planners vast new opportunities to 
extend their rule. With the end of the war 
they turned to global welfare, as the best 
method of perpetuating reckless spending. 
They built their power even higher on a 
global basis. 

Like the descendants of Noah, in Genesis, 
they said, “Go to, let us build us a city, and 
a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth. 

“And the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower which the children of men 
builded. 

“And the Lord said, behold the people is 
one and they have all one language * * * 
and now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do. 

“Go to, let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not un- 
derstand one another's speech. 

“So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth, and 
they left off to build the city. 

“Therefore is the name of it called Babel, 
because the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the earth, and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.” 

Here is the perfect model of the centralized 
control tower, which all ambitious self-seek- 
ers set out to erect, whenever the bonds of 
society are loosed. Our Tower of Babel op- 
erates behind a curtain of almost complete 
secrecy, but our people know well that its 
builders are trying to build a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven. 

Our people know nothing will be restrained 
from them which they have imagined to 
do, unless this Tower of Babel, like the other 
one, is cut down to the ground and its build- 
ers scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth. 

The Lord finally destroyed the earlier Tower 
of Babel, and confounded the language of 
the builders. The Bible tells us none of the 
details, but I am sure the Tower was not 
demolished until brave men appeared ready 
to do the work of the Lord, though the timid 
said, “It is too late to destroy the Tower of 
Babel. 

“Its top has reached to heaven. 

“Nothing can restrain its rulers from that 
which they have imagined to do.” 


WHAT DOES THE CONSTITUTION MEAN 
TIME? 


A handful of men built our present-day 
Tower of Babel, and a handful of men can 
But we cannot destroy the Tower 
of Babel if we do nothing. We must gird 
our wills to destroy this monument to meri’s 
arrogance. We must laugh in disdain at 
their claims that they are “the wave of the 
future,” that bigness is “here to stay” and 
so we might as well get in on the ground 
floor. 

Those are only the incantations chanted 
by their medicine men, to make us afraid 
to use the strength with which we could 
destroy them. 


TO OUR 
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We must have courage. But we must also 
have wisdom, if we are to destroy this tower 
in our midst. On what ground can we take 
our stand to dismantle our Tower of Babel? 
You will say, “We must teke our stand on 
the Constitution.” With that, of course, I 
wholly agree, but I must ask another ques- 
tion, “What does the Constitution mean to 
us today?” 

It is not enough for us to chant incanta- 
tions to the good old days. The Constitu- 
tion comes out of the political struggles of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. We have been 
taught to understand it, in terms of Charles 
the First, George the Third, George Wash- 
ington, and Thomas Jefferson. 

But do we understand the meaning of the 
Constitution for the 20th century? Of 
course, we do not believe the nonsense that 
our Constitution is now outmoded, because 
people used to travel in stagecoaches and 
sailing ships, and now they travel in jet 
planes. 

The Constitution is concerned with eter- 
nal principles. It was made for the ages. It 
is almost completely free from restrictions 
which bind it to the problems of the day. 
But let us not forget the law of life. Human 
beings are not permitted to lean on the wis- 
dom of the past, to meet a crisis of their 
time. They must be willing to work as hard, 
to preserve that wisdom, as their forefathers 
worked to distill it from their own painful 
experience. 

Americans of our generation are not going 
to save our Constitution and hand it on, 
unimpaired, to succeeding generations, un- 
less they achieve the devotion of the men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
and dedicated to their country their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

We are not going to preserve our Consti- 
tution, through the world political crisis, 
unless we also reach the high level of in- 
telligence which our revolutionary leaders 
needed, to create out of English experience, 
an even more perfect instrument for liberty 
under law. 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS TODAY 


The grand design of our Constitution rests 
on the principle of the separation of powers. 

What does that mean today? 

In civics class we learn the Federal Gov- 
ernment is divided into three branches, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and each 
is independent of, and coequal to, the 
others. Logically that is true, but logic 
gives us nothing of the political wisdom in 
that principle we call the separation of 
powers. 

Only history can tell us why the idea is 
s0 important, how much it cost our fore- 
fathers to establish it, and in what way it 
is important to us today. 

The executive must be stronger than any 
individual in the city, State, or the Nation. 
Only the English-speaking people found the 
way to bring executive power under restraint. 
They knew the chief executive could not 
be deprived of police power. So it must be 
deprived of some equally important power. 
They chose the power to tax. The English 
took the power to tax away from the men 
who controlled the armies, and set up a 
body, representative of the people, to study 
the country’s needs and decide when the 
head of state could collect tax funds and 
how much. Obviously, they soon had to 
decide what he could and could not spend 
the money for, 

Parliamentary control of the purse, de- 
fining, by statute, the purposes for which 
tax funds may be spent, established that 
political miracle, government under law. 


THE HEROIC RESISTANCE OF PARLIAMENT 
Let us never forget what we owe to those 
early Members of Parliament, They had 
to tell their King he was not going to spend 
money for what he wanted, but only for 
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what the Parliament told him he could spend 
it for. 

Henry VIIT was not a docile man. Those 
members of Parliament who told Henry VIII, 
Queen Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I they 
were not going to do as they liked knew the 
rack, the screw, and the executioner’s block 
awaited them if they failed. When the Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress dedicated 
their lives to winning independence for the 
Colonies, they were not using literary 
phrases. 

The hangman's noose was the price of 
failure. 

Our Constitution embodied the two heroic 
victories of the English Parliament over their 
power-seeking Kings in provisions that the 
Congress should lay all taxes and make the 
laws governing how they were spent, and also 
that the Congress should have complete con- 
trol of the money for the Armed Forces, and 
of the decision whether to send our men 
into war. 

In 1795 James Madison wrote—and I quote: 

“Of all the enemies to public liberty, .war 
is, perhaps, the most to be dreaded, because 
it comprises and develops the germ of every 
other. © © © A 

“War is the parent of armies; from these 
proceed debts and ‘taxes; and armies, debts, 
and taxes are the known instruments for 
bringing the many under the domination of 
thefew. * * * 

“The Constitution expressly and exclu- 
sively vests in the Legislature the power of 
declaring a state of war, * * * the power of 
raising armies, * * * the power of creating 
Offices, * * * 

“A delegation of such powers (to the Presi- 
dent) would have struck not only at the 
fabric of our Constitution but at the founda- 
tion of all well-organized and well-checked 
governments. 

““The separation of the power of declaring 
war from that of conducting it is wisely con- 
trived to exclude the danger of its being de- 
clared for the sake of its being conducted. 

“The separation of the power of raising 
armies from the power of commanding them 
is intended to prevent the raising of armies 
for the sake of commanding them. 

“The separation of the power of creating 
offices from that of filling them is an essen- 
tial guard against the temptation to create 
offices for the sake of gratifying favorites or 
multiplying dependence.” 

These are the tables of the law of American 
liberty. 

WE THE PEOPLE SURRENDERED POWER OVER THE 
PURSE 

From 1789 to the mid-20th century, Amer- 
ican Presidents adhered to the letter and 
the spirit of our two great political safe- 
guards—congressional control of the purse, 
and congressional control of the sword. We 
should stop blaming our President for the 
loss of our liberty. It is time to point the 
finger where it belongs. We, the people, 
through our representatives in Congress, had 
full power to stop it. Our power to preserve 
our institutions was given us in trust, in 
the Constitution. 

We had no moral right to surrender that 
responsibility. But we did. What did we do? 
We fell victims to a simple trick. We were 
asked to vote large sums of money to the 
President for an emergency, and we swal- 
lowed the bait. 

By voting emergency spending laws, Con- 
gress said to the executive branch: 

“We have just voted to free you entirely 
from the restrictions of government under 
law. 
~ “We have made the law so elastic, so shape- 
less and formless, that it has no limits, 

“Go as far as you like.” 

President Roosevelt’s budget for his first 
year, in the aftermath of the great depres- 
sion, was for not quite $7 billion. Our pro- 
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posed budget for fiscal 1958 is $72 pi 
Every step in the growtfi of Govern; ment 
spending, from not quite $7 billion to $72 
billion, is the result of that 1933 decisio, 
to surrender to the executive branch the 
hardwon power of the people, through + heir 
Congress, to lay down the law to their Goy. 
ernment. 

Every brick and stone in our Tower of 
Babel was put there with our help. We vaya 
the builders the right to use our money as 
they wished, in spite ’of the painful efforts 
made by the English-speaking people over 
the centuries, to keep governments 1; om 
spending as they liked. 

Our Tower of Babel rose until its top 
reached the sky. It builders won the vas; 
invisible powers that come from unlimited 
spending money. 

DID WE SURRENDER THE POWER OF THE sworp? 


But, today, we face a new and greater 
danger. 

Let me come back to the Middle East reso- 
lution. The resolution was called, frankly, 
an undated declaration of war. It was, in 
my opinion, an admission by the Congress 
that the President’s authority over our mili- 
tary forces is no longer limited to the execu- 
tive duty to carry out policy. It is now ex. 
panded to include the most precious of aij 
legislative responsibilities—the right to de. 
cide whether or not our country should go 
to war. 

Now let us be honest. 
limited government is here. 

In 1933, the executive branch was freed 
from legislative restraints on spending. In 
1957, the executive branch was freed from 
legislative restrains on the use of military 
force. 

Congress, which first surrendered the power 
of the purse, has now surrendered the power 
of the sword. 

The surrender of the power to decide on 
War was surrender of the great achievement 
of the supporters of Parliament in 1688, 
the keystone of limited government. This 
achievement was embodied in our Constitu- 
tion, by agreement so universal that it is 
hardly mentioned at all. 

Still the story is not complete. 

Congress, also, added to the Middle East 
resolution, an amendment authorizing the 
President of the United States to give men 
and money to the United Nations emergency 
forces. Now what does this mean in terms 
of the law? 

It is not the business of Congress to decide 
a President is, or is not, trustworthy. The 
legislature’s duty is to define limits on power 
which apply to all. 

The law does not vary for persons. 

WHAT LIMITS REMAIN ON THE POWER OF THE 
SWORD? 

What are the limits in the expression 
“United Nations emergency force?” 

The answer is, that there are no limits— 
except those which, some day, may be set by 
the United Nations Security Council, in- 
cluding—you remember—the Soviet Union. 

But that is not all. 

The Mutual Aid Authorization Act gives 
the President power to transfer members of 
our Armed Forces,@s well as Civilian officials, 
to serve any international agency, as he 
decides. 

What has been going on under this pro- 
vision? We do not know. 

You will remember how hard your society 
worked to find out how the President had 
transferred American soil at Norfolk to NATO. 

Of course, the law says the assignment of 
American fighting men is only for peacetime. 
but the fighting in Korea was not war. It 
Was a police action, that is peace. 

All the killing of our men serving under 
United Nations military action, will be called 


peace. 


This means un- 
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eR WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE PRESIDENT 
NOW ACT? 


One more point. 
you remember that in 1950, the President 


of the United States agreed to act for the 
United Nations in command of the United 
Nations forces fighting in Korea. He then 
proceeded to incorporate our fighting men 
into the United Nations forces. 

Everything about this series of actions 
suggests careful advance preparation. We 
pave never had a debate in Congress over 
the constitutional questions involved in this 
series of moves. 

Does the President have authority, under 
the Constitution, to put our ‘fighting men 
into a United Nations foree? What consti- 
tutional protections go with them, when 
they are so transferred? When the President 
of the United States serves as an agent of the 
United Nations, or, as they say, when he 
changes to a United Nations hat, is he still 
pound by the limits set by the Constitution? 
or does he acquire strange new powers with- 
out any limits in law? Now, I am certain 
our Presidents have had no slightest inten- 
tion of violatihg the Constitution. 

But we have had some able, ruthless Machi- 
avellian men high up in the American Gov- 
ernment who do not always tell our Presi- 
dents where they are going, by their 
apparently simple moves. 

For better or worse, the Korean precedent 
still stands. 

As I read this combination of moves, the 
American President can now direct our 
Armed Forces to any end, without any con- 
stitutional limitations and, furthermore, can 
direct them as an agent of the United Na- 
tions where he, himself, is not bound by 
the Constitution. 

AMERICA’S THIRD CRUSADE 


Is there hidden, somewhere, in the Mid- 
die East resolution and its counterparts, a 
plan for America’s third crusade? Are we 
to send American youth to serve in multi- 
national military units all over the earth, 
prepared to fight, at a moment’s notice, any 
people who resist the peace the United Na- 
tions elects for them? 

We speak with indignation of the chil- 
dren’s crusade of the middle ages in which 
the boys and girls of Europe set out for 
the Holy Land, to fight the infidel, but were 
waylaid and robbed, beaten and enslaved by 
greedy men, before they could reach their 
destination. Where are the fighting men 
who will bear the brunt of this third cru- 
sade under the United Nations? Today 
they are in our high schools, studying alge- 
bra, practicing football, cramming for ex- 
aminations in current events, getting to- 
gether a little money to buy records, or take 
their girls to a dance. 

If America is embarking on another cru- 
sade, to make the world safe for the United 
Nations, it will be a children’s crusade. 

I hope the American people will insist 
that Congress cut Government spending to 
the bone, and chain it once again with the 
chains of the law. 


WHO WILL DEFEND OUR COUNTRY? 


But our security as a Nation is more pre- 
cious than our prosperity. Our children are 
infinitely more precious than our wealth. 

If an American President can order Amer- 
ican fighting men to serve in the United 
Nations fighting units, where will our na- 
tional defense be 10 years from now? Who 
will protect the United States? 

Will we have fighting forces to defend us, 
if we choose American answers which go 
against the decisions of the United Nations, 
including Soviet Russia and its satellites? 

The builders of the Tower of Babel have 
taken from. us more wealth than was 
dreamed of by any conqueror of the past. 
But if they take our right to defend our- 
selves, that will be infinitely more terrible. 
If they take our children, and put them into 
United Nations forces, under a United Na- 
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tions command, above our Congress and the 
Constitution, that will be the end. 

I am willing to devote the rest of my life 
to demolishing any and every attempt to 
destroy American sovereignty by putting 
American fighting men under any military 
command other than that of the United 
States. 


THE ISSUE IS THE SOVEREIGN POWER 


Control of armed forces is the sovereign 
power. Our Constitution put this power in 
the hands of Congress, as trustees of the 
American people. Not one of us can rest 
until that power is returned. Our Tower 
of Babel must be razed to the ground, if we 
are to live again by the laws of our fore- 
fathers. If Congress and the people work 
together, they can restore our fundamental 
law. 

Congress can put our Federal Government 
under limits again, when Members of Con- 
gress ‘are the spokesmen for an angry and 
tireless people, determined to save Amer- 
ica. They will cut down our Tower of Babel 
and make sure government shall never again, 
on our soil, grow higher than the law. 

This uprising of the American people can 
save our earnings and accumulated wealth 
from being scattered to the four winds, in 
the name of global welfare. 

But infinitely more important, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, it can save 
our sons from being left to die on some dis- 
tant field of battle, in the service of ruth- 
less power, under a United Nations flag, in 
the name of a so-called United Nations 
peace, 





Needs in Higher Education in New York 
State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excerpt from a recent statement by 
the board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York on meeting 
the needs in higher edication in New 
York State. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was orderéd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two-year comprehensive community col- 
leges, characterized by low cost to the stu- 
dent, geographical availability and direct 
responsiveness to community needs, offer- 
ing both transfer and technical-terminal 
programs, are considered to be the best single 
means of (a) accommodating future de- 
mands for higher education, (b) embracing 
the increasing heterogeneity of abilities rep- 


resented in the students graduating from | 


the secondary schools, and (c) providing the 
education necessary for an emerging group 
of semiprofessional occupations. Commu- 
nity colleges have a meaning and a compe- 
tence in their own right They can provide, 
as well as technical-terminal education, com- 
petent preprofessional and general education 
instruction. 

As the first interim report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School suggests, “The growth of com- 
munity and junior colleges is a significant 
development of our educational system in 
this century and is probably the next logical 
step in filling in and rounding out our edu- 
cational system.” 
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Career Service Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. : President, the 
National Civil Service League presented 
its third annual career service awards 
at a dinner on Monday evening, May 6. 

The career service awards were pre- 
sented to 10 career employees of the 
Federal Government. These men ex- 
emplify in an outstanding manner the 
highest characteristics of the career 
service. 

It is fortunate that we have so many 
outstanding men and women of excep- 
tional ability who are willing to devote 
their life in service to the administra- 
tive operation of the Governmnet. Those 
in executive and legislative positions and 
our citizens generally are indebted to 
these dedicated people, who carry on the 
affairs of our Government with but one 
thought, namely, the improvement of the 
operation of our Government. 

The career service awards this year 
were given to Mr. Dan B. Dyer, United 
States Air Force; Mr. John Fanning, De- 
partment of Defense; Dr. Harold A. Fid- 
ler, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Mr. Henry J. Holtzclaw, De- 
partment of the Treasury; Mr. George 
P. Larrick, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Mr. Schuyler Lowe, 
Government of the District of Columbia; 
Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., United States 
Civil Service Commission; Mr. Lawrence 
J. Powers, General Accounting Office; 
Mr. William Rountree, Department of 
State; and Mr. Roy D. Schlegel, Post 
Office Department. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Hon. Meyer Kestnbaum, Special As- 
sistant to the President, who spoke on 
the Career Administrators in Govern- 
ment Service, and urged that the Fed- 
eral Government do more to recognize 
and compensate its top career officials on 
a basis more commensurate with their 
skill, ability, and competence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CAREER ADMINISTRATORS IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

The 10 career employees who are honored 
each year by the National Civil Service 
League are symbols of the devotion and com- 
petence of many thousands of our Govern- 
ment career employees. It is most appro- 
priate that those of us who are assembled 
here representing widely different fields of 
endeavor should indicate by our presence 
that these awards are made in the name of 
the entire community. In publicizing these 
awards Look magazine renders a useful pub- 
lic service. 

Allow me to offer a bit of personal testi- 
mony. I have found as have many other 
businessmen who have come to Washington 
that the large majority of those who choose 
Government employment as a career have a 
high sense of dedication. Our Government is 
fortunate in having so many men and women 
of exceptional ability who put their minds 
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and their hearts into their work, frequently 
under circumstances that their counterparts 
in business would find extremenly dis- 
couraging. 

That there are people in Government with 
only mediocre ability and with a minimum 
of interest in what they are doing I have 
no doubt. We have them in business, in the 
professions and in every other walk of life. I 
believe it is true that in business there is 
greater pressure on us than there is in Gov- 
ernment to identify people with ability, to 
assign them to jobs to which they are best 
suited, to provide them with incentives and 
to reward them for accomplishment. Busi- 
ness faces fewer impediments in correcting 
mistakes. There are times when I feel that 
in the effort to provide safeguards for the 
security of Government employees we tend to 
be more concerned with protecting mediocre 
workers than with giving proper recognition 
to those who have exceptional ability. This 
could have serious consequences. To the ex- 
tent that it is true it should be corrected. I 
am convinced that in all fields, including 
business and the professions, we have not 
been sufficiently conscious of the disparity 
between excellence and mediocrity. 

It is because I have come to have such great 
respect for the ability of the men with whom 
I have worked that I venture to offer some 
observations this evening on the increasing 
importance of the functions that are being 
carried on by Government and the increas- 
ing need for trained and competent career 
administrators in the Government service. 

We must recognize to begin with that we 
live in a world that is changing very rapidly. 
There are two factors which are in them- 
selves interrelated and which are largely 
responsible for this change. I have in mind 
particularly the very rapid rate of economic 
development which has been made possible 
by scientific and technological progress and 
the drastic rearrangement of the political 
relationships that existed up to a very short 
time ago. These changes have had a pro- 
found effect on government in every country 
in the world. There are very few problems 
in the modern world which are beyond the 
purview of government. In most countries 
governments are exercising a larger degree 
of control over economic activity. We are 
fortunate in the United States of America in 
that policies of government are developed 
through the democratic process and are made 
effective to a large degree through non- 
governmental institutions. Nevertheless, it 
is true in our country, as in every other 
country in the world, that people are show- 
ing an increasing disposition to look to gov- 
ernment for the solution of economic and so- 
cial problems. 

I judge from reading the newspapers that 
some of our people and some of our legisla- 
tors are beginning to wonder how much gov- 
ernment we can afford. How much larger 
can government grow without changing the 
basic character of our society? I doubt that 
anyone knows the answer to that question 
but I should like to advance a few ideas. 


There are certain functions essential to 
society and which can be carried on only by 
government. There was a time early in our 
history when many of our wisest people felt 
that operations of the National Government 
should be limited to these functions. This 
philosophy was expressed in the dictum 
“That government governs best which gov- 
erns least.” 

However, it became clear early in our his- 
tory and it has become increasingly clear 
during the last quarter of a century that 
there are certain services which advance the 
health and security of our society and the 
growth and stability of our economy which 
are not capable of being performed effectively 
by private means. There has been a marked 
change in our concept as to the range and 
extent of activities that are appropriately 
carried on by government, but I do not be- 
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lieve that the American people are less in- 
terested than were our forefathers in indi- 
vidual freedom and independence or in see- 
ing to it that government action does not 
destroy private initiative. The Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations expressed 
this view as follows: 

“Assuming efficient and responsible gov- 
ernment at all levels—National, State, and 
local—we should seek to divide our civic 
responsibilities so that we: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmen- 
tal arrangements where appropriate to attain 
economical performance and popular ap- 
proval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

It seems to me unrealistic to assume that 
the functions of the National Government 
will become less significant in the future. 
The ordinary activities of government will 
certainly go on and many of them will con- 
tinue to expand. The increasing population 
and the growth and complexity of our econ- 
omy makes this inevitable. But government 
should not be required to provide services 
that could well be managed by private means 
nor should a government which aims to be 
responsive to the needs of all the people ac- 
cumulate too many programs which are de- 
signed to benefit special groups in our so- 
ciety. It seems to me that as new programs 
of vital importance are developed we must 
scrutinize and rationalize existing programs 
so that the total burden of government does 
not become too great. 

There are some popular misconceptions 
about the power of government to manage or 
support the economy. In the final analysis 
it is not the government which supports the 
economy, it is the economy which supports 
the government. 

The wise administration of government, 
particularly in a democracy, confronts us 
with a great challenge. Where are we to find 
in sufficient numbers the peopie who have 
the education, the training and the compe- 
tence to administer the intricate processes 
of government? How will we keep them in- 
terested in government services in thé face 
of the increasingly intense competition for 
administrative ability? It seems clear to 
me that in government as in every other ac- 
tivity we must make better use of the people 
that we have. 3 

During the next few decades we shall see 
the greatest upgrading of skills that has ever 
occurred in history. Through the process of 
mechanization we have greatly reduced the 
need for unskilled labor. We are in the proc- 
ess of reducing the need for many types of 
clerical work, but as this process continues 
we have greater need for people with admin- 
istrative ability who can think and plan and 
organize. Our failure to develop these peo- 
ple in sufficient numbers would severely limit 
our ability to perform satisfactorily the com- 
plex functions of government. 

It is my judgment that in at least 9 out of 
10 cases our top career Officials have succeed- 
ed to their positions through a series of cir- 
cumstances, that when taken together are 
unrelated, except in one respect—and that 
is, in each case the individual had potential 
and was a devoted ang capable person, that 
he had the personal desire and courage to 
push a job through to completion and to 
come up with a sound answer to the prob- 
lems which confronted him. Because of 
these capabilities on the part of many career 
people, we have had the good fortune to 
developed a group of well-qualified people in 
our top career jobs. 

However, we have never had enough com- 
petent career people for top jobs. In 1946 
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when Dan Bell, whom many of you now kno 
as the president of the American Sec; 
& Trust Co., here in Washington, left 1). 
Government service, after 35 years, he y.. 
asked by another longtime career ma) 
“What do you consider the one most jm_ 
portant thing the Government can do 
improve itself im the personnel fielqo 
Bell’s reply was that to his mind the sing, 
most important thing needed in the Federa) 
Government is the development of a goog 
second man behind each topman, qualifieg 
and trained to act in his absence, anq ty 
move in when the topman moved out. |; 
was 11 years ago that a career employee why 
worked himself up from a stenographer anq 
bookkeeper to become Director of the Bureay 
of the Budget and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, made this statement. 

To do what Mr. Bell felt was needed wou) 
require the Civil Service Commission ay 
the departments and agencies to make ; 
conscious effort to select people with poten. 
tial administrative ability and see to it that 
they receive the broad training and experj- 
ence necessary to fit them to be top career 
managers. Actually Dan Bell’s proposal of 
11 years ago was never carried throuch on 
an organized basis, even though our need 
for well-trained career administrators ang 
managers has increased. 

At the same time the need in private busi- 
ness for capable managers has been con- 
stantly increasing. This has created a 
tough competitive market for people who 
are competent administrators. As a result 
many career people have left Government 
service for opportunities offered in industry 
and business. These people are hard to re. 
place and their successors will be even harder 
to replace as time goes on. Their competence 
and skill -in governmental affairs acquired 
after years of service and represent a real 
investment on the part of the individual 
and the Government. ; 

It is difficult to generalize on why people 
do what they do. However, it is fair to say 
that had the Federal Government done more 
to recognize and compensate its top career 
Officials on a basis more commensurate with 
their skills and abilities and competence 
that our chances of recruitment would be 
better and fewer career employees would 
look to private business for greater rewards. 

What I have endeavored to suggest thus far 
is that because of social and economic 
changes the role of government in modern 
society has become increasingly important. 
This is particularly true in the United States 
because we have assumed a new position in 
world affairs. As our responsibilities in- 
crease, we will have to improve all the proces- 
ses of government. We foresee a greater 
need than ever before for highly trained and 
highly skilled career administrators. 

Now it seems to me that when we look at 
these facts we must—unless we have our 
heads in the sand—ask ourselves how we can 
meet the challenge that this situation and 
the future of our country place before us. 

It is clear that this is a problem which 
cannot be met by any small group or by any 
simple program. The challenge extends to 
the Congress, to our people, in fact to democ- 
racy itself. The problems of government are 
never permanently solved. 

We do know that if we are to improve the 
processes of government, we must pay more 
attention to the people who are adminis- 
tering these processes. 

I am sure that many of you here tonight 
have thought long and hard about the prob- 
lems involved in the recruitment develop- 
ment and wise use of our Government's pe0- 
ple. Since I have been extremely interested 
in these same problems, I am aware that 
there are many different ideas about how we 
should meet them. However, there is oné 
thing about which I am certain, and that is 
that we cannot successfully meet our great 
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responsibilities if we are afraid to tackle our 
roblems. 
Jt is clear that our civil-service system is 
not now geared to recruit, develop and fa- 
cilitate the best use of top career administra- 
tors. I want to say again that we are for- 
tunate in the number of career people of 
reat devotion and ability now in our service. 
But I must say also that we should not, in 
the face of our experience and knowledge of 
the future, continue to rely on chance to de- 
yelop their successors. Also, that we cannot 
in any sense get the full benefit of the ex- 
rience and abilities of our top career people 
under a system which does not provide ade- 
quate recognition of their value. The pres- 
ent civil-service system tends to induce peo- 
ple to stay rooted in one job and in one 
agency. Also the personnel laws and regula- 
tions tend to impede more flexible use of 
le. 

we have to decide how we will meet the 
problems that challenge our success in the 
future. Can anything be done and if so 
what, by whom and how. 

One positive and constructive proposal has 
been made to improve the position of the 
Government in relation to top career admin- 
istrators. The Hoover Commission, as you 
all know, proposed the establishment of a 
senior civil service group. The basic objec- 
tive of this proposal was to establish a system 
for identifying men and women of excep- 
tional capacity within the Government. To- 
day there is no such system. The objectives 
of the proposal were “to always have at hand 
in the Government a designated group of 
highly qualified administrators whose com- 
petence, integrity, and faithfulness have 
been amply demonstrated” and “‘to make the 
civil service more attractive to able men and 
women.” Today we have no system that will 
meet these objectives. The Hoover Commis- 
sion went on and outlined what is believed 
should be the basic features of the senior 
civil service. 

The President endorsed these Hoover Com- 
mission proposals in principle. 

As was to be expeeted, the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendation for a senior civil 
service and the President’s endorsement of 
the principles and objectives of the recom- 
mendation stimulated a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

Iam sure that you will agree with me that 
the thinking of the Hoover Commission and 
its task force was. in the right direction. 
Naturally many questions have been raised 
about the feasibility or need for the senior 
civil service. Many points of view ex- 
pressed about the proposal and the Presi- 
dent’s statement clearly indicated misunder- 
standing of the proposals themselves and in 
many instances a lack of appreciation of the 
real need for improvement in this area. 

This is not to say that some of the ob- 
jections and fears expressed were without 
validity. It was helpful to have them ex- 
pressed for they stimulated some important 
modifications of the original proposal. 

To be sure that we understood the prob- 
lems involved and the objections and fears 
expressed, an all-day meeting of top officials 
both career and noncareer was held to ex- 
amine all aspects of the proposal and to see 
if a workable proposal could be developed. 
Among the career people were those who had 
voiced the strongest objections to the senior 
civil service idea. One encouraging fact, 
which really made the meeting worthwhile, 
is that so far as I know no one has yet, in 
all of the discussion of the recommendation, 
said that the objectives are not sound. 

In our discussion many proper objections 
were made to certain features of the senior 
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civil service proposal. However, there was 
and is unanimous recognition that improve- 
ments can be made both-in our career civil 
service system and in the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission. 

One of the fortunate things which came 
out of the discussion was, we found, that the 
connotation of the title “Senior Civil Serv- 
ice” placed the wrong emphasis on the kind 
of a program that it was agreed is really 
needed. This then led to the development of 
the term “career executive program” which is 
@ more accurate description of what is con- 
templated. 

The concept of a career executive program 
which developed out of our discussion is, 
that whatever is done to improve our re- 
cruitment, selection development and use of 
career employees should be accomplished 
as an integral part of our civil service sys- 
tem and not superimposed upon it. This 
means that our career civil service system 
must be improved with respect to the selec- 
tion, development, and use of career person- 
nel which means that the system needs some 
basic overhauling. 

To meet our problem of a continuous 
supply of competent people for top career 
posts, the system will, of course, have to 
put greater emphasis on the qualification re- 
quirements for appointment, the develop- 
ment through training and experience of 
employees with outstanding potential, and 
the requirements for promotion to the top 
career positions. Also, it is clear that the 
standards for selection of career executive 
must be such that the people so designated 
are recognized as exemplifying the highest 
kind of professional spirit and competence; 
that their experience is such that they can 
be expected to deal effectively with the gi- 
gantic problems of government. They are de- 
serving of proper recognition. Recognition 
might and should include a status which 
recognizes the personal competence of the 
individual, salaries which afe more in line 
with the heavy responsibilities they carry, 
and possibly other forms of recognition might 
be developed. Although these ideas are by 
no means a total approach to the problem, 
I think they refiect some of the thinking be- 
hind the proposed Executive order now in 
the process of clearance with your depart- 
ments and agencies. Specifically, the order 
would establish a Career Executive Board. 
This Board would report directly to the 
Civil Service Commission and would have the 
responsibility of developing a full proposal 
for a career executive program. 

The Career Executive Board when estab- 
lished would be made up of outstanding men 
who have many years experience in the serv- 
ice of the Government and are fully familiar 
with the management problems and needs of 
the Government and with the career service. 
The recommendations of this Board should 
represent a good beginning, but the problem 
is one which cannot be solved by adminis- 
trative decision alone. 

To make the career service and the career 
executive program really effective will re- 
quire the full cooperation of the Congress, 
the executive departments and agencies, and 
career employees themselves. My rol: to- 
night is a simple one. I ask that you con- 
sider the fact that the development of a 
sound career executive program can greatly 
improve the effectiveness of the Government 
in carrying out its tremendous tasks. A 
sound plan directed to that end seems to me 
essential. If accepted, it will offer greater 
opportunities for the development and recog- 
nition of top career administrators than has 
ever before been possible. 
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High Cost of Going to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
by Dr. Benjamin Fine entitled “High 
Cost of Going to College Is Causing Con- 
cern Among Students and Schools,’ 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on May 5, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HicuH Cost or GOING To COLLEGE Is CaUsING 

CONCERN AMONG STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


The cost of going to college has doubled 
since 1940, a recent survey by the United 
States Office of Education points out. A stu- 
dent attending a typical public college will 
pay $1,500 for the academic year, while an 
average private-school student must be pre- 
pared to pay $2,000. This compares with 
$747 at the public college and $1,023 for the 
private-college undergraduate about 15 years 
ago. 

The study, conducted by Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis of the education office, found that 10 
percent of the students came from families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000. The 
average family in the lowest income group 
devoted one-fifth of its income to sending 
its child through college. 

The families themselves supplied 41 per- 
cent of the money for the college students; 
29 percent came from students’ own savings, 
while students earned 17 percent after en- 
tering college; the remainder came from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Two-thirds of the men 
and one-half of the women worked while 
getting their degrees. 

The high cost of a college education was 
considered in some detail last week by the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School. Some 300 educators 
and laymen attended the regional con- 
ference held at New York University. One 
question cut across much of the discussion: 
How can the colleges meet the spiraling 
operating expenses? And this was matched 
with the corollary question: How can the 
students pay the soaring tuition fees? 

Many colleges now charge from $800 to 
$1,000 for tuition, compared with half that 
amount 10 or 15 years ago. Even so, the 
colleges are barely keeping out of the red. 
The tuition pays for less than 50 percent of 
the cost to the college of educating a student, 


TOO HIGH FOR MANY 


An immediate danger has arisen. The 
high tuition fees, together with record costs 
for rdom, board, and incidentals, are freez- 
ing out potentially gifted boys and girls. 
Tuition and other costs at a good women’s 
college can cost about $2,500 a year. Multi- 
ply that by 4, and the family must raise 
$10,000 to pay for the education of 1 mem- 
ber of the family. The rate for the educa- 
tion of a boy in a men’s college is just about 
the same as in the women’s colleges. 


A study of 25 typical colleges and univer- 
sities, made by this department, shows that 
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@ growing number of officials are concerned 
at the upward trend. 

This is the way the tuition fees (in some 
instances including room and board) have 
been increased in the last 10 years. It will 
be noticed that many colleges plan another 
round of raises this fall. 

















Institution 1946-47 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
Barnard College___..........-. $900 $900 
Brandeis University__- 800 900 
Brown University. --- 2950 | 21,050 
Columbia University _. . 950 950 
Connecticut College_........- 31,950 | 32,100 
Cornell University. ......-... 21,000 | 21,100 
Duke University_.........-..] 2420 2 600 2 800 
Franklin and Marshall Col- 

RR 32 ope: 5. Sdek el 450 730 800 
Lehigh University_..........- 600 1, 000 1, 000 
Mount Holyoke College__...- 31,200 | 31,950 | 31,950 
New York University.......- 440 800 900 
Oberlin College_.............. 450 750 750 
University of Pennsylvania...| 2495 | 21,035 | *#1,150 
Princeton University.......-- 2560 | 21,000 | 21,200 
Radcliffe College. _......-.-..- 450 1, 000 1,000 
Smith College_____.........-.{ 2 1, 230 | 31,900 | 31,900 
Stanford University. -........-. 498 750 750 
Syracuse University__........ 500 900 900 
Tulane University..........- 2 400 2 650 27. 
Wellesley College_.........-.. 31,250 | 21,9004 41,900 


Yale University.............- 





! For 1948-49, when university opened. 

2 Figure includes fees. 

3 Figure includes room and board. 

Of course, it can be said that this only 
shows we live in an inflationary era, that 
while the cost of college has increased 100 
percent since before the war, so have other 
costs and, indeed, incomes. 

But today a broader spectrum of the popu- 
lation has become accustomed to the idea 
of going to college. The lower the income 
of a college student’s family, the larger is the 
proportion required for tuition. If qualified 
students are frozen out of college because of 
financial problems the Nation will be the 
loser. 

In addition, there has apparently been a 
lag in the colleges’ investment income. This 
has not kept up with rising costs, so a higher 
portion of the colleges’ income has had to 
come out of tuition fees. This places an 
additional burden on the student. 

Here is what some of the college officials 
say about the high tuition fees: 

Dr. John U. Munro, director of financial 
aid center, Harvard College: ‘We feel there 
is a serious danger that high tuition rates 
will discourage many good students from ap- 
plying. The health of our democratic proc- 
ess requires that the colleges discover ways 
of keeping their doors open to young people 
of talent, even though they lack the means 
to pay the bills.” 

Dr. Millicent C. McIntosh, president, 
Barnard College: “There certainly is a great 
danger that high tuition rates are already 
making it impossible for qualified students 
to attend Barnard. Many students have been 
turned away because they do not have finan- 
cial resources and we cannot give them 
scholarship aid. This is true of approxi- 
mately one-third of this year’s applicants.” 


GROWING STUDENT AID 


Smith College makes another point: 
Present fees are not as high in dollar value 
as the fees were in 1949-50. Nearly 20 per- 
cent of the students today receive scholar- 
ship aid at Smith. At Yeshiva University in 
New York City, the ratio is even higher, 
with 75 percent receiving some financial help 
from the institution. 

As tuition rates go up, the cost to the 
college of its scholarship program will in- 
crease, too. A vicious circle has been created: 
Higher tuition brings in more revenue; but 
in turn, this revenue must be used to sub- 
sidize student scholarships. 

Dr. Abram L. Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University, notes that 40 percent of its total 
academic income goes for student scholar- 
ships. Nor is this an unusual proportion. 
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Other colleges report an even higher per- 
centage. One-fifth of the student body at 
Connecticut College receives help this term; 
the average scholarship award is $1,200 a year. 
Another 35 percent work on the campus; 
their earnings during the school year amount 
to $30,000. Also, students at Connecticut 
College, as elsewhere, may apply for loans, 
at low interest rates, repayable after gradua- 
tion. 


HARVARD EXAMPLE 


Harvard University typifies the rising costs 
in a good Ivy League college. Ten years ago 
the tuition rate was $400. Now it is $1,000. 
The fee covers half the cost of the individual 
student’s education. Harvard has just begun 
a 3-year campaign to raise $82,500,000. This 
will provide funds to add to the faculty, in- 
crease their salaries, strengthen the scholar- 
ship program, and in other ways meet the 
needs of rising prices. Today Harvard awards 
$1,850,000 a year in financial aid to 1,500 un- 
dergraduate students. ‘ 

In 1949-50 Columbia University charged 
$12.50 a point, $375 a year. This has now 
jumped to $950. Income from fees in 1939-40 
was $2,625,223. Today it is close to $9 million. 

But the operating costs have more than 
eaten up this increase. A building construct- 
ed m the midtwenties cost 12.62 per square 
foot. The same building today would cost 
$63 per square foot. Fifteen years ago the 
university paid $194,207 out of general in- 
come for retirement benefits. In 1954-55 this 
had jumped to $746,628. During this same 
period, building and grounds maintenance 
charge increased from $905,732 to $1,998,854. 

Library costs have jumped from $490,830 
to $1,277,421 in 15 years. Despite the tripled 
increase of tuition fees, the university must 
seek outside funds to keep out of the red. 

What is the answer? Educators have ad- 
vanced, different solutions. All agree, though, 
that more money must be made available for 
higher education. They likewise agree that 
tuition fees cannot go much higher and still 
retain the democratic concept that has made 
higher education so distinctive in this 
country. 

More corporate gifts are needed. More help 
from alumni and friends of the colleges must 
be obtained. Even that will not be sufficient 
to meet the problems. It may be necessary to 
provide the colleges with substantial State 
and Federal building and scholarship aid. 





Welcome to the President of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we have a welcome visitor, 
the President of Vietnam. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
has summed up what I believe to be the 
sentiments of most informed Americans 
toward President Diem. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rzcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME, PRESIDENT DIEM 

In Washington today our country has the 
pleasure of welcoming the head of one of 
the youngest of republics, Vietnam. Presi- 
dent Diem’s accomplishments in these past 
2 years will assure him admiration and re- 
spect. We hope that he also can feel the 
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friendly warmth of our reception as we gree} 
a good friend. 

Just a month before leaving for this coun. 
try President Diem signed a further orgj. 
nance to strengthen the hand of his Lang 
Reform Council and thus again to advance 
the movement through which he has been 
able to effect the resettlement of thoucang, 
of persons on their own land. The measures 
that he has taken have been practical as Well 
as imaginative. 

It will be a mistake if this trip is inter. 
preted as just another visit to obtain more 
American aid. President Diem can shoy 
solid results for the help that has been 
given. He has no reason to appear as a sup. 
plicant. He is rather a substantial partner 
in a going enterprise on behalf of freemen 
in his country and in ours. We honor him 
and make him doubly welcome on that ac. 
count. 





Tours of Dizzie Gillespie and His 
Jazz Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATTS 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me, which was in reply to 
an open letter from the editor of the 
Progress-Examiner of Orleans, Ind., in 
regard to the tours of Dizzie Gillespie 
and his jazz band, who were sent abroad 
as part of our Government’s program to 
represent American culture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


From THE Orrice or SENATOR WILLIAM 
E. JENNER 


Senator JENNER published some additional 
details of the world tour of Dizzie Gillespie 
and his jazz band under the American State 
Department for the improvement of inter- 
national cultural relations. The Senator's 
statement -was in reply to an open letter 
from the editor of the Progress-Examiner of 
Orleans, Ind., who asked Senator JENNER 
“why our tax money should be spent to pay 
a band leader more money than we pay our 
President to take his boys on a world tour.” 

Senator JENNER’s letter follows: 


Apri 18, 1957. 
The Evrror, ProGress EXAMINER, 
Orleans, Ind. 

Dear Sir: It is a great pleasure for me to 
give you and your readers fuller information 
about the tours of Dizzie.Gillespie and his 
jazz band as part of our Government’s pro- 
gram for the cultural enlightenment of for- 
eign nations. 

Your figure of $84,381 is not the full story 
of the cost. Mr. Gillespie and his band were 
sent on two world tours, one to the Near East 
and Africa, the other to Latin America. The 
$84,381 is the net cost of the Near East- 
African tour, but the tour also collected 
$16,400 from the sale of tickets. This in- 
come did not, like other Government re- 
ceipts, go into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury to be spent only through new appropria- 
tions of Congress. It was paid directly te 
the project, which cost $100,838.55 for the 
Near East alone. 

Let me give you a few of the items paid 
for by our Government on the Near East 
and African tour. We paid $511.90 for in- 
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That is $25 apiece. We paid 


oculations. 
$727.15 for passports and $887 for insurance. 
The booking agent was paid $5,000. We also 
sent with the band a lecturer, who was paid 
$1,905.13. His job was to lecture to the peo- 


ple who had come to hear jazz bands, about 
azz as an art, but he spoke only English. 

Mr. Gillespie’s tour to Latin Amercian cost 
another $40,500 net. I do not know how 
much should be added for receipts from 
ticket sales, which went to the project in- 
stead of the Treasury. Altogether the tour 
gave away $35,000 worth of free tickets, plus 
other thousands for lunches and receptions. 

In Argentina, on this trip to improve cul- 
tural relations with foreign countries, Mr. 
Gillespie dressed as a gaucho, and rode a 
norse through the streets of Buenos Aires. 
The State Department representative did not 
think that behavior interfered at all with 
Mr. Gillespie’s contribution to cultural un- 
derstanding with Latin America. 

Instead, the State Department representa- 
tive explained, Mr. Gillespie was extremely 
generous with young musicians, especially 
in Turkey, and gave a trumpet to a leading 
Turkish artist. 

The Middle East and African tour naturally 
included Yugoslavia in this program of cul- 
tural exchange. 

Some of the figures are a little confusing, 
but the program paid $19,000 a year for a 
general manager. 

We are getting close to the total, but we 
still have to add the cost of overhead in 
USIA, and the State Department, and the 
time of our Embassy staff in the countries 
the jazz players visited. 

This money comes from what is called the 
President’s special international program, 
but the State Department is in charge of its 
operation, through the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

Tne fund has had $9,704,300 so far, all of 
which is committed. The State Department 
is asking for $3,100,000 for 1958. This is an 
increase of $795,700 so they can send cultural 
programs to Poland and Hungary. 

Much of the entertainment sent abroad by 
our State Department has been jazz bands. 
Wilbur de Paris and his Dixieland jazz band 
were sent to the independence celebration at 
Ghana. First the Department gave the cost 
of his tour as $26,600, but they later changed 
the figure to $65,000. 

Of the 4 bands sent to Latin America, 
3 were Negro. 

A number of American Indians were also 
sent abroad to represent American culture. 

Among the touring theatrical companies 
was one giving Porgy and Bess. This did 
have an all-Negro cast, it is true, but I doubt 
if it represented American Negro culture. 
The play, made from a very fine book, 
changed the emphasis to adultery, crimi- 
nality, and slums. Many Negroes were very 
offended, and the papers carried stories of 
the anger of Moscow audiences at the choice 
of play. 

It came out that some of these Negro per- 
formers were sent abroad to offset the effect 
of pamphlets published by USIA comment- 
ing on the poverty and slum conditions of 
Negroes in America. 

So far as I know, nothing has been said 
to suggest the large number of hard-working, 
prosperous, successful Negro businessmen, 
professional men, and wage workers in the 
United States. 

This program for cultural exchange is an 
outgrowth of the Geneva Summit Confer- 
ence. At the time I said I thought the 
Geneva Conference was a catastrophic set- 
back to American military power. I did not 
know we planned to send jazz musicians in 
place of military aid for national independ~ 
ence, 

We could not find any way to use the ma- 
jestic power of America to give a little help 
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to the Hungarians when they were fighting 
for their freedom, but now that their strug- 
gles are Over, we are going to send them 
Dizzie Gillespie or another jazz band. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. JENNER. 





Authority to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority To Issue Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp several edi- 
torials and articles commenting on 
S. 1855, a bill which I introduced, and 
which authorizes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds to fi- 
nance its necessary power expenses. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 

April 21, 1957] 
SENATOR COOPER’S FINANCING BILL OFFERS 
COMPROMISE ON TVA 


With an eye to the political realities of 
Washington today, Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper has introduced a TVA self-financing 
bill that must be considered a serious at- 
tempt at compromise. It will not force TVA 
out of business, as opponents of the agency, 
including some of the President's closest ad- 
visers, would like. Nor does it give TVA the 
fiscal flexibility that its administrators would 
like to have in order to insure expanding pro- 
duction to meet increasing demands for 
power. 

Like most compromises, it is likely to please 
no one very much. The Cooper bill would 
permit TVA to issue up to $750 million in 
revenue bonds at one time. Enemies of 
TVA would like to see this permissible 
amount cut in half. The Cooper bill would 
require TVA to consult with the Treasury 
Department before issuing revenue bonds, in 
order to coofdinate the issue with other 
Government issues, but would permit the 
Treasury to delay action only 90 days. The 
bill supported last year by the Bureau of the 
Buldget, and usually considered the expres- 
sion of TVA enemies within the adminis- 
tration, would have given the Budget Bu- 
reau veto power over TVA bond proposals. 

THE EFFECT ON KENTUCKY 

To this extent, at least, the Cooper proposal 
must be considered more lenient than many 
TVA supporters had feared. At the same 
time, it continues financing requirements 
that neither friends nor officials of TVA like. 
For example, it requires TVA to finance fu- 


ture power generation with revenue bonds, . 


on which the current governmental rate of 
interest is to be paid; and at the same time, 
TVA would be required to repay to the 
Treasury all money invested in power genera- 
tion by the Government, and to repay it at 
the same rate of interest as is paid on the 
revenue bonds. 

The Kerr bill, favored by friends of TVA, 
would require payment of interest on the 
Government investment in power facilities, 
but would discontinue repayment of invest- 
ment principal. The Cooper bill makes a 
gesture toward TVA, however, by permitting 
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the agency to defer interest payments to the 
Government for any 2-year period in the 
event of natural or economic difficulties re- 
sulting in a serious curtailment of power 
distribution. 

There is one section of the Cooper bill, un- 
fortunately, that will be a sizable disap- 
pointment to a lot of Kentuckians; that is 
the section forbidding TVA to use any bond 
money outside of the region it now serves. 
This, of course, is a bow in the direction of 
TVA foes who have for years sought a law 
setting forth the precise territory that TVA 
may serve with electricity, and forbidding 
it to go outside these boundaries. 

No responsible spokesman for TVA pro- 
poses to increase the service area of the 
agency. But many Kentuckyians have been 
working for many years to get TVA power 
for their towns or rural cooperatives. TVA 
lines, for example, extend to within 20 miles 
of Middlesboro, where many citizens have 
been fighting for 20 years to get TVA power 
for their city. Civil leaders in the Green 
River Valley have for years insisted that it 
would be more economical for TVA to build 
steam plants in the Green River Valley, with 
its huge deposits of coal, than to ship Green 
River coal all the way to Tennessee steam 
plants. 

IKE IS THE BIG QUESTION 


Such developments will be made all but 
impossible by the limitations on the use of 
bond money as proposed by Senator Cooper. 
TVA could, of course, use current revenues 
to extend its lines into areas now seeking its 
power. But the repayment sections of the 
Cooper bill would limit the availability of 
revenues to such an extent that little money 
would be left for expansion. 

The big question about the Cooper bill 
now, however, is how the President and his 
administration leaders in Congress are going 
to regard the measure when it begins its 
struggle through Congress. If it is given 
administration blessing, frierids of TVA will 
probably go along, for though it is not the 
bill that TVA supporters would like, it is a 
bill TVA can live with. If, on the other 
hand, the President takes & hands-off atti- 


tude, and permits the bill to be attacked and 


amended by the forces around Presidential 
Adviser Sherman Adams, the friends of TVA 
will have to gird themselves for another fight. 





[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 2, 1957] 
SENATOR COOPER SEEKS To EASE THE STRAINS 
or TVA’s DOUBLE LIFE 


Since its inception almost 25 years ago, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has lived a 
double life—loved at home and attacked 
abroad. To the people who have benefited 
by its farm, fertilizer, reforestation, and mu- 
nicipal development programs, or who have 
seen their way of life changed by its low- 
cost power, TVA is the perfect example of 
Government-citizen cooperation. To private 
power spokesmen and those who are un- 
familiar with the way it works, the agency 
represents the threats and evils of creeping 
socialism. 

Congress has for many years reflected this 
national split personality. Thus TVA finds 
itself one day furnishing low-cost power to 
vital atomic-energy plants at savings of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Government. The next 
day it finds itself threatened by that same 
Government with slow starvation, as Con- 
gress refuses to appropriate funds to generate 
more power. At home, it is besieged with 
requests for power from customers living 


along the fringe of TVA territory, while in 


Congress attempts are being made to limit 
or even diminish TVA’s service area. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COopPER knows the 
difficulty of legislating in this confused field, 
He, too, is caught in the fight over TVA. 
There are counties throughout southern 








ships. Nor is this an unusual proportion. 
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Kentucky where the people want TVA power, 
and have asked Senator Cooper to help them 
get it. But the leader of Senator Cooprer’s 
party, President Eisenhower, has himself 
damned TVA as an example of creeping so- 
cialism, and tried to reduce its territory 
through the infamous Dixon-Yates contract. 

Therefore, when Senator CoOoPeR warns 
TVA-area Congressmen that they must be 
willing to compromise in their fight for 
'TTVA, he knows whereof he speaks. And it 
seems to us that his bill to give TVA self- 
financing power, offers about as good a com- 
promise as we can hope for at this time, the 
temper of the administration being what it 
is. In return for the power to issue revenue 
bonds (up to $750 million) for power-gen- 
erating purposes, the Cooper bill would limit 
TVA to its present service territory by for- 
bidding the use of revenue-bond money to 
provide power outside the present service 
area. 

This is far less than friends of TVA would 
like. But it is far more than the foes of 
TVA would prefer, and TVA foes, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated, have a great deal 
of influence around the White House. They 
have been increasingly able, in recent years, 
to deny TVA Government funds for pro- 
ducing power needed for its present area, and 
at the same time deny the agency the right 
to provide its own financing through reve- 
mue bonds. The Cooper bill offers a middle 
ground between these two groups that de- 
serves the consideration of Congress. 





[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 28, 1957] 


COMPROMISE ON TVA 


Senator Cooper has proposed a construc- 
tive compromise between the plans of the 
Budget Bureau and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for revenue bond financing of 
TVA’s new powerplant requirements. The 
Cooper bill, on which hearings will be held 
soon, involves a postponement of some of 
the basic decisions that need to be made on 
regularizing the Authority’s finances. But 
it would go far toward assuring TVA’s abil- 
ity to stand on its own feet and would help 
to eliminate the perennial debate over the 
future of this proven and immensely val- 

- uable agency. 

To allay fears that self-financing author- 
ity for TVA might result in unchecked ex- 
pansion of its power service area, the Cooper 
bill would limit initial bonding authority to 
$750 million, or enough for about 5° years. 
It also would provide that proceeds from 
these bonds could be used only for provid- 
ing power within TVA’s present area, In 
addition, the Treasury would have the right 
to control the issuance and recall, within 
90-day periods, of TVA bonds. 

Of equal importance the Cooper bill pro- 
vides for payment of interest on the $1 
billion Federal investment in TVA’s power 
facilities, in addition to the continuing re- 
payment of that investment to a level of 
some $750 million. This seems to be a 
rather generous stopping point, but the fig- 
ure would be subject to further congres- 
sional review in 5 years. 

TVA’s tax status ought also to be reviewed, 
but this might well be done separately as 
part of a general overhaul of the exemptions 
provided for all Federal properties and en- 
terprises. We hope the Senate and House 
Public Work Committee will give the Coop- 
er compromise earnest attention as a first 
step toward establishing the Authority once 
and for all on a permanent, financially 
sound basis.. The prime need is to enable 
the TVA to meet the legitimate require- 
ments of the area through its own resources 
without having to combat the knives of 
those groups which still seek to destroy it. 


spect. We hope that he also can feel the and African tour. We paid $511.90 for in- 
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[From the New York Times of May 2, 1957] 


SENATOR Cooper’s SOLUTION OF THE IssUE 
Over TVA. 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—For a number of 
years construction by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of steam plants to supply power 
for public sale has had the approval of Con- 
gress. But resistance at the Capitol to this 
type of TVA facility has grown from a small 
minority opinion to a strong opposition and 
one that can no longer be identified as merely 
conservative. ° 

This situation has led Senator JoHN SHER- 
MAN Cooper, of Kentucky, to propose a com- 
promise between (a) the advocates of unlim- 
ited expansion of TVA's power facilities and 
geographical scope, and (b) those who wish 
either to prevent further expansion or re- 
verse the process. 

Under the Cooper plan TVA would be per- 
mitted to finance additional power facilities, 
but the proceeds of this financing would be 
limited to their construction and use in 
TVA's geographical area. “My .” said 
Senator Cooper to his colléagues, “is to avoid 
a repetition of the fruitless and frustrating 
stalemate over the future of TVA that has 
had no constructive results. I hope a deci- 
sion can be reached with due recognition of 
the great contribution TVA has made and is 
making.” ; 

THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The financing pHase of the Cooper bill 
would permit the authority to meet future 
increases in demand from its present service 
territory and to maintain an integrated pow- 
er system. The measure continues TVA re- 
sponsibility for repayment of the Federal in- 
vestment in its power facilities, provides a 
reasonable rate of interest on the unpaid por- 
tion of this investment, and seeks to make 
the agency self-sufficient as a Government 
corporation. 

The sponsor of this measure, in his two 
separate terms as a Senator, has steadily 
endeavored to persuade Congressmen of both 
major parties that TVA is vital to the region 
and should be allowed logical expansion. 
This led him in 1954 to oppose the Dixon- 
Yates contract that had the President’s ap- 
proval, and warn General Eisenhower on 
aspects to the contract that soon plunged 
the administration into a controversy from 
which the President eventually was obliged 
to order a retreat. In the course of that ef- 
fort Cooper became persona non grata at the 
White House to the point where he was re- 
buffed by the staff in an attefnpt to give his 
reasons to the President in person. 

Defeated in 1954, Cooper, after a tour of 
duty as Ambassador to India, was again 
elected in 1956 and came back to the Senate 
to pursue his consistent course with respect 
to the TVA. 

RELIANCE ON STEAM PLANTS - 

These are some of the points in his com- 
promise of the views of the congressional 
blocs that are embattled over the future of 
TVA. : 

When hydro-power development through 
dams reached its limits, TVA turned to steam 
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which makes them able to dispense With 
Federal appropriations. 
A $750 MILLION FUND 

But by 1954 TVA had demonstrated a}. 
ity to repay the Treasury on a 40-year bas). 
and capacity to operate efficiently in mee:. 
ing the needs of the service area. The, 
prospective needs for the 5 years followin 
the winer of 1959-60 call for new constry.° 
tion to care for an increase of 750,000 kijo. 
watts annually at a total cost limited ;, 
$750 million. : 

Pive years after the spring of 1960 TVA may 
return to Congress to request further 5. 
nancing and a broader area of operation 
By that time Congress will have had amp, 
ee eee to appraise the results of the 


To assist coordination with other Govern. 
ment issues TVA must consult the Treasury 
before offering bonds—other bills give the 
Treasury supervision—but the Treasury 
will have 90 days to determine the dates o; 
issue, recall and maturity. 

TVA'S TRANSITION 


There are more features of the Cooper 
measure, but those listed above, and the 
limitation of expanded TVA service to its 
geographical area, are the major provisions, 
They are eloquent of the transition of Tv 
from the day in the thirties when, asked by 
Justice McReynolds whether a steam plant 
would be used to generate power for inde. 
pendent sale, John Lord O'Brian responded 
for the Government that, as he viewed the 
law, steam plants could be used only as 4 
standby against a breakdown of hydro fa. 
cilities. 

But since that exchange Congress has 
regularly allowed TVA to make an ever-wid- 
ening interpretation of its legal permissive, 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 5, 

1957] 


EXPANSION OF THE TVA 


For some time now the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has found itself in pressing need of 
expanding its facilities if the increasing de- 
mand for power in this region is going to be 
met. Waterpower, the TVA’s original source 
of energy, has had to be supplemented several 
times over by steam generating plants. But 
such is the growth of the valley's industry, 
including Federal atomic plants, that by 1960 
demand will outrun supply unless action is 
taken at this session of Congress. 

The TVA is now established as a permanent 
institution essential to the economy of a 
large region. There is no question about 
that. But there is a very important question 
as to how much bigger it will grow and how 
that growth is to be financed. There has been 
a congressional deadlock on this subject for 
the last 2 years. 

Now Senator JoHN SHERMAN Coorrr, of 
Kentucky, has proposed a compromise bill 
which would make the TVA self-sufficient as 
a Government corporation. The Cooper bill 
would authorize the TVA to sell up to $750 
million worth of bonds for construction pur- 
poses over 5 years and permit it to ask Con- 
gress for further authorization if it did well 
with the first. This provision would give the 
Authority the necessary flexibility by freeing 
. It would 
from continued de- 
mands to subsidize the project further. 

At the same time the bill would limit the 
expansion of the TVA to its present geograph- 
ical territory, and safeguard private enter- 
prise from unlimited encroachment by 4 
Government agency. The bill would author- 
ize a vertical expansion, so to speak, but not 
a horizontal one. 

Since the TVA has become the sole supplie 
of electricity in the Tennessee Valley, it has 
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to assume the responsibility for meeting its 
power demands. But it should not assume 
any similar responsibility outside it. That is 
the sense of the Cooper bill. It represents a 


fair and reasonable solution to a pressing 
problem. ; 





The Delaware Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Enquirer entitled “False Economy on 
Delaware Channel.” The editorial points 
out the very real need for an additional 
appropriation of $7.5 million to complete 
the channel -to a depth of 40 feet, as 
called for by the policy adopted by the 
Congress, a matter with respect to which 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] and I have just had the 
pleasure of testifying before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

FaLsE EcONOMY ON DELAWARE CHANNEL 


The difference between the $16,500,000 
which Army engineers estimate is needed for 
Delaware River channel improvements in the 
coming year, and the $9 million included in 
the President’s budget—is $7,500,000. 

Greater Philadelphia spokesmen, led by 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth and Harry G. 
Schad, put up a vigorous battle for that extra 
$7,500,000 before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee yesterday. 
That fight should now be carried to the 
White House, for either the President is be- 
ing badly informed, or not being informed at 
all, on the real needs of Delaware Valley, 
United States of America. 

By administration spending standards, 
$7,500,000 is small change. Scores of proj- 
ects, of less value to the Nation, could be 
named which carry sums far larger. What is 
most important, penny pinching on the ap- 
propriation now will merely increase the cost 
of dredging the authorized 40-foot channel 
later on. 

For inexplicable reasons, the White House 
and Budget Bureau proposed only $9 million 
for the channel to an interim depth 
of 35 feet. As Mayor Dilworth made plain, 
such action will be shortsighted, because 
deepening the channel between Philadelphia 
and Trenton involves removal of a rock ledge. 
As he points out, it will be expensive and 
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Maybe if Red submarines instead of ore 
boats were moving into Delaware Bay, the 
Budget Bureau might bestir itself to find the 
money for a channel which Delaware Valley’s 
industries—most of them defense indus- 
tries—obviously need. 





The American West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr- ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and .other friends of the 
West discussed on the floor of the Senate 
an article in the current Harper’s maga- 
zine by Prof. Walter Prescott Webb, 
historian at the University of Texas. 

Dr. Webb chose as his topic the Anieri- 
can West, a subject about which he re- 
vealed a profound ignorance. Perhaps 
the professor, in his pursuit of history, 
has completely lost touch with the pres- 
ent. At any rate, he has strung together 
an amazing collection of biased hypoth- 
eses about the West, has recited a string 
of inaccurate facts, and then has leaped 
to wild generalities. 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette suggests 
that the professor has been out of touch 
with reality since the turn of the century. 
At any rate, I am confident that any of 
the professor’s history students who 
strayed as far away from the facts in an 
examination paper as the professor him- 
self did in Harper’s would be rewarded 
only with an “F” for his efforts. 

A number of newspapers in the West 
have done a superb job of pointing out 
fact after fact as to which the professor 
has been wide of the mark. 

I. ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article on the subject by Nello Cassai, 
outstanding reporter for the Denver Post, 
and a regional writer for Newsweek mag- 
azine; an editorial from the Denver Post; 
and an editorial from the Phoenix 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of April 28, 1957] 
OasiS CIVILIZATION—HISTORIAN BRANDS WEST 
DESERT 
_ (By Nello Cassai) 

The American West is full of negatives, 

short on positives. 

It produces comparatively few important 
men, has little. interesting history, and by 
some standards is a depressed region. 

Westerners have developed a talent for 
taking something small and blowing it up 
to giant size, as a photographer blows up a 
photograph. 

So says a historian, Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb, University of Texas history professor, 
in the May issue of Harper’s magazine. 

The reason for all of this, explains Dr. 
Webb, is that the West has been shaped by 
the great American desert. 

He says Westerners have ben trying to 
deny existence of the desert ever since the 
name was striken from the maps when set- 
tlement began after the Civil War. 


. States—Montana, 
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“It has hardly been mentioned in polite 
western society since, and never by the 
chambers of commerce,” he adds “the West 
today is virtually an oasis civilization * * *, 

“The chambers of commerce would not be 
pleased if we referred to such oases of eleva- 
tion as Denver, Boulder, and Rapids City; 
of such river oases as Santa Fe and El Paso; 
of the pring-made oasis of San Antonio; of 
the manmade oasis of Boulder City, Nev.; 
or the well-based (and probably temporary) 
oasis of Lubbock, Tex.” 

The article discusses at length the grow- 
ing shortage of municipal water in leading 
western cities. 

Dr. Webb defines the West as that area 
west of a line drawn north from the south- 
ern tip of Texas. He devides the 17 States 
within that region into 8 desert States in 
the center and 9 desert rim States. 

In the center are Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

On the eastern rim are Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota.. On the western rim are California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

“The desert,’’ says Dr. Webb, “permeates 
the plats, climbs to all but the highest 
mountain peaks, dwells continuously in the 
valleys, and plunges down the Pacific slope 
to argue with the sea.” 

“The heart of the West,” he continues “is 
a desert, unqualified and absolute.” 

Dr. Webb listed what the West hasn’t got, 
including the following negatives: Water, 
timber, cities, industry, labor, Negroes. 
Practically all the timber is in east Texas, 
Oklahoma, and the three Pacific States. 

These are his positives: Land, grass, min- 
erals, natural wonders, Indians, Orientals. 

This historian says the West is the home 
of four-fifths of the surviving Indians, four- 
fifths of the Japanese, and three-fifths of 
the Chinese in this country. 

[From the Sunday Denver Post of April 
28, 1957] 


Us DEseErT Rats Is Dorne O. K. 


Listen, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, historian 
of the University of Texas, you better take 
off your glasses and your Ph. D. You've 
picked yourself a fight. 

We read what you said about the Rocky 
Mountain States in the May issue of Harper's 
magazine, Doc. We don’t mind your twit- 
ting us because we are so young that we 
don’t have any history you think is worth 
writing about. We'll outgrow that. 

It seems to us that a historian without 
any history to write about ought to put 
his typewriter away and go out picking 
Texas bluebonnets or counting oil wells. 
But not you, Doc. Oh, no. You were de- 
termined to write something about the 
Mountain States. 

So you decide to turn economist and geog- 
rapher and impose on the editors of Harper's 
your own version of that hoary, old canard 
that the West is nothing but one vast desert, 
fit for neither man nor beast. 

Whatsthematter, Doc? You gct dyspep- 
sia? Did-you get taken in one of those Las 
Vegas crap games? 

Of course, you admit that the Mountain 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona— 
can’t qualify for the dictionary definition 
of a true desert, a place with less than 10 
inches of rainfall a year. 

But you are 2 man of determination, Doc. 
You have a thesis to try to put over. To 
heck with technicalities. You’l) write your 
own definitions. You'll go Zebulon Pike one 
better. He called the Great Plains the Great 
American Desert. You'll expand the desert 
to take in all of the Mountain States. Tex- 
ans do things in a big way. 

It is too bad, Doc, that you coudn’t find 
the average rainfall of the Mountain States 
im your reference books, If you had, you 
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might not have gone so far off the deep end. 

But you say you couldn’t find the figures 
s0 you took the average rainfall in a few 
cities in the Mountain States and came up 
with your own guess that the average for 
the entire region is only 12 inches a year. 

Now it is a shady practice, doc, to use 
averages the way you do. Colorado’s aver- 
age rainfall, in case you want to know, is 
1642 inches or 374% percent more than your 
system gives us credit for. 

Approximately 30 percent of Colorado gets 
more than 20 inches of precipitation a year, 
and some mountain areas get more than 40 
inches. But to you ail of the eight States 
are desert. Your figures prove it. You didn’t 
even concede the existence of our vast na- 
tional forests or our fertile valleys—like the 
Yampa. 

Of course, by your method, doc, you could 
average the Mojave Desert with the Missis- 
sippi Delta and prove both places are short 
of water. 

For the sake of argument, doc, let’s say 
you are right, that the mountain region 
from: Mexico to Canada is nothing but a 
desert dotted by Joshua trees and infested 
with sidewinders. How about your claim 
that our desert environment has ground us 
down economically? 

You think we are miserable desert rats, 
doc, because banks of the eight Mountain 
States have assets of only $6 billion as com- 
pared with the $25 billion for the banks of 
Texas and California. 

You look at the bank assets, doc; we'll 
look at personal income as a better barome- 
ter of economic prosperity. In 1955 personal 
income in the eight Mountain States ranged 
from a low of $1,430 per capita in New Mex- 
ico to a high of $2,434 in Nevada. The 
average for the United States as a whole was 
$1,847. 

Colorado’s income that year was $1,764 per 
capita which happened, doc, to be higher 
than the per capita income of 28 other 
States—including Texas and all other States 
of the Deep South. Colorado did better than 
such plaees of bountiful rainfall as Iowa, 
Minnesota, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Come clean, doc. Admit that desert or 
no desert, we are booming right along; that 
our income is growing faster than the income 
of the country as a whole. If you must 
worry about economic distress, doc, why not 
concern yourself with the $946 per capita in- 
come in Mississippi or the $1,181 income in 
Alabama. 

And, doc, you really give us a laugh when 
you write that people shun the mountain 
States because of the desert Remember? 
You tried to prove this bit of invention by 
citing the fact that the mountain States have 
less than 6 million people as compared with 
20 million in Texas and California. 

Guess you haven’t been in Albuquerque 
lately, doc. It is the fastest growing city in 
the United States. 

As a self-appointed economist you know, 
doc, that industries make for large popula- 
tions and we are just beginning to get in- 
dustrialized. That’s why we also are begin- 
ning to get urbanized, although you, doc, in 
your preverse way, want to believe urbaniza- 
tion is a result of people fleeing from the 
desert to a f2w oasis waterholes. 

What you may not know is that the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 24 
percent since World War II but the popula- 
tion of the mountain States has spurted 
3914 percent. 

Does that sound as if people are shying 
away from the mountain States because of 
the desert? Incidentally, the mountain 
States have been growing percentagewise in 
population faster than Texas and just as fast 
as California. 

You may have a point, doc, in upbraiding 
us for not producing more men of distinc- 
tion. If you say only 16.7 percent of the 
persons listed in Who's Who are from the 


ing that we have been so busy 
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West although we have 22 percent of the 
population, we will take your word for it. 

We won't try to excuse ourselves by plead- 

taming the 
country and building our cities that we have 
not had time to participate in the pursuits 
which normally lead to recognition in the 
sanctified pages of Who's Who. 

No. We have been remiss—but so have a 

lot of nondesert States which shall be name- 
less. We hope to do better in the future. 
We are developing cultural centers—at Taos, 
N. Mex., for example, and at Aspen and 
Central City, Colo. We are strengthening 
our educational institutions. There is every 
prospect that within a few years a good 
share of the men of achievement in the field 
of aviation will be products of the United 
States Air Aeademy in Colorado. 
_ We don’t mind, doc, when you say our 
hopeless struggle to conquer the desert has 
made us screwballs who try crazy ideas like 
rainmaking. 

We are a hopeful and resourceful (we 
hope) people. We will try anything. But 
your slur that we are an unimportant re- 
gion because there never was a battle of 
national significance in the mountain States 
seems an unnecessary insult. 

We might remind you, a historian, doc, 
that there was a fracas down in northern 
New Mexico in 1862 which was called the 
Battle of Glorieta Pass. 

Seems some Texans had marched up the 
Rio Grande, captured Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe and were threatening to add the 
west, including California’s gold mines, to 
the Confederacy. After the Glorieta melee 
the Texans managed to retreat safely back 
home. 

Of course, this was a conflict of only regi- 
mental size and since the Texans lost we 
suppose it was insignificant, although some 
northern historians have termed it the 
“Gettysburg of the Southwest.” 

If the Texans had won, doc, we imagine 
you would have considered it of national 
importance. To chide us because the Texans 
failed to turn Glorieta into a significant 
master stroke, sets some kind of new record 
for faultfinding. 

Even the late Bernard DeVoto, for many 
years the west-baiter for Harper’s, never 
went that far, doc. What a grouch. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of April 30, 
1957} 
An INSULT TO ARIZQNA_AND THE WEST 

A great many people in the Western States 
will challenge the intent and content of 
an article in the current issue of Harper’s 
magazine—and they should. Rarely has any 
quality periodical published a more misin- 
formed, misleading and prejudiced article 
than that which appears this month in 
Harper’s under the title, “The American 
West—Perpetual Mirage.” 

The author is Walter Prescott Webb, a 
Texas historian and educator who, unlike 
most Texans, can’t even find much that is 
good in his own State. That is his busi- 
ness. But when he misrepresents other 
Western States, including Arizona, in a na- 
tional magazine, then his business becomes 
our business. 

Clearly, Webb has a grudge against the 
West. Why this should be we don’t know. 
But nothing else could possibly explain 
why a man who enjoys a reputation as 
scholar and historian would stoop to such 
distortions of fact as he does in the Harp- 
er’s article. 

The whole purpose of this amazing per- 
formance appears to be a personal necessity 
for “proof” that the West, and particularly 
pang es ten oenage iadgel nah gion nd 
or significance, sparse in 
sources, ingenuity, and competent individ- 
uals. This is quite an order, of course, and 
Webb is forced to use almost every type of 
misrepresentation in pulling it off. Perhaps 
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the most amazing thing about the entire 
performance is its,;publication by an oy. 
standing national magazine. 

Having created a neat but not-very-origin,) 
hypothesis, based on what he makes sound 
like a personal discovery, Webb fits jj 
conclusions to his prejudices in such manne, 
that anyone reading the piece without prio; 
knowledge of the West would believe it tp 
be a terrible region in which to live, wor, 
or play. The hypothesis? That much _; 
the West is adesert. The conclusions? Tha; 
because we live in an arid region which js 
“repelling to people and repulsive to wealth 
in nearly all forms” we produce compara. 
tively few important men, have little inter. 
esting history and, by Webb's st: andards, 
occupy a “depressed region.” 

The author’s sources of research for thj 
piece of misrepresentation would be amusing 
if they were not ridiculous. To support hi: 
untenable position, he cites two major 
points. One is that in examining 10 stanq- 
ard school history texts, he found they de. 
voted more space to the East than to the 
West. Secondly,"he cites the fact that under 
the letter B in the current Who’s Who only 
8 percent of the listed names have any con. 
nection with the West. 

Even on the basis of his own flimsy cyi- 
dence, Webb is wrong. Either he doesnt 
know or avoided mentioning that the pub- 
lishers of Who’s Who long ago had to issus 
&@ special volume, Who’s Who in the West, 
which contains the names of thousands of 
distinguished westerners. A recent edition 
runs to almost 900 pages. 

Webb gives the same type of treatment to 
the resources, history, industry, and cities of 
the West, grouping all of these in a category 
which he terms “negatives” and largely 
ignoring the great growth which Arizona 
and other Western States have experienced 
in the past decade. There is no mention of 
the Nation’s largest single source of raw 
materials for atomic energy. Despite the 
fact that Arizona has the largest Ponderosa 
pine forest in the Nation and produced al- 
most 13 billion board feet of lumber last 
year, we are told that we have no timber. 
Our copper production is brushed aside with 
the statement that miners long ago removed 
an irreplaceable resource. 

Webb has spent too many years in clois- 
tered academic halls. His entire article 
sounds like semething that might have been 
written at the turn of the century. We sug- 
gest that he get out and have a look at the 
region which supports him. Even such deep- 
rooted prejudice as his might succumb if 
exposed to the virile, growing influence of 
the modern West. 





Appeal to Youth by Sports Emissaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
entitled “Sports Emissaries Reach World 
Youth,” written by Malvina Lindsay. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Sports Emissarres REACH Worip YoutH 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Youth throughout the critical areas of 
the world is now the main target of nations 
or political systems that are trying to win 
friends for the future. This countrys 
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sports ambassadors—world-famed athletes 
sent abroad on good-will missions—have 
peen having dramatic success in getting to 
reign peoples @ new image of young 


ica. 
oa Olympic champions have been 
reaching the masses in Southeast Asia, Af- 
rica, and other places as no other public 
western figures have been able to do. Sent 
under the auspices of the State Department's 
Intern! Educational Exchange Service, 
they balance the work of the exchange lead- 
ers and specialists who reach the educated 

ts. 

on despite the tremendous success these 
athletes have had in fostering good will for 
this country and in changing the prevailing 
unfavorable image of American youth, this 
phase of diplomacy will be curtailed substan- 
tially if the drastic cuts of the House of 
Representatives in the appropriations for 
the exchange program stand. ; 
Also reduced will be the exchange of 
leaders and specialists, generally regarded 
as one of the most effective foreign relations 
programs this country operates. 

In the congressional economy drive the 
activities of some sports missions have been 
ridiculed and distorted. But nothing has 
peen said of the fact that half a dozen 
countries in 1956 participated for the first 
time in the Olympic games as a result of 
technical assistance. in coaching that thé 
United States provided at -their request. 
These nations, mostly new ones, received 
a great boost in self-confidence as a result 
of this, and have shown a gratitude and 
good will to this country such as no mili- 
tary or financial assistance could buy. 

Here is one example of what a.sports am- 
bassador accomplished: Jack Davis, world 
champion hurdler, visited 67 communities in 
Africa at about the time Vice President 
Nrxon was there, though as Davis points 
out, different circles.” 


Davis 


was with native athletes 
' and would-be athletes. Articulate, person- 
able, and modest, he won such a following 


that in places young were carrying 
placards with Jack Davis advice, as “Jack 
Davis says ‘go baek to school.’”’ 


before 60,000 natives of the Congo who 
awaited him in an amphitheater. After he 
ran they insisted there was magic in his 
spiked shoes. He took off his shoes and ran 
barefoot—just as fast. He still has sore 
feet. 

A goodwill athlete who had spectacular 
success in southeast Asia is Dr. Sammy Lee, 


Also the . visits of athletes build 
bonds with gr that will provide the 
leaders of t« The Nation should not 

its opportunity to use to the fullest 
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Proxy Fights and Stock Raids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9,1957  - 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Proxy Fights and Stock Raids,” 
by George Sokolsky, which appeared in 
the April 1 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Proxy FicuTs aND STOCK Raps 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Whoever owns the shares of a company or 
enough of them to constitute control, can 
select the management of the enterprise. 
There may be a century or more of tradition 
behind those who imagined themselves in 
control, but they or their ancestors made 
the choice of borrowing from the public by 
selling the shares of the company to the 
general public, and when they took that 
step they limited their rights in their own 
business. Therefore from the standpoint of 
strict legality, the founder of a business has 
no ground for complaint if those whose only 
participation in a business was to buy some 
shares, unite to deprive him of his pride and 
joy whenever they can. 

The tax laws have played a destructive role 
in the fast vanishing family-owned enter- 
prises. It is dangerous to the heirs of an 
owner of a family business for the senior to 
hold onto his entire ownership, as he might 
leave his widow and children without suffi- 
cient cash to meet the inheritance tax on his 
death. Often a man sells off the whole or a 
part of his business for tax purposes. This is 
a direct application of the Marxian method 
of destroying capitalism as developed over 
the years in American tax laws. Some men 
solve this problem by leaving their businesses 
to a foundation which is more a legalistic 
than a moral solution because ultimately 
most foundations fall into the hands of pro- 
fessionals who expend their fortunes on other 
purposes than might have been desired or 
even designated. 

So we have the picture of a man laboring 
through the best years of his life to erect 
@ productive business enterprise with his 
own money, ingenuity, and initiative, facing 
4 proxy fight during which newcomers, aliens 
or very recent Americans, ruthlessly seek to 
‘take over his enterprise and often succeed 
by methods rarely employed in this country 
since the days of the robber barons, Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk. 

This situation has been dramatized by the 
activities of Leopold Silberstein to take over 
Fairbanks-Morse, an operation which involves 
all the gambits of the takeover. However, 
the Silberstein enterprise is only one and 
not really the most significant although Sil- 
berstein and some of his associates and hired 
hands are as dramatic as’ Max Reinhardt 
and should really be in the theater. Silber- 
stein focused attention upon himself and 
his activities by hiring a galaxy of press 
agents and fixers who attracted as much at- 
tention to themselves as to their principal. 
The number of companies taken over by 
proxy fights or by attrition leading to virtual 
abandonment is large and presents a very 
ugly picture. 

It is pretty well known that certain in- 
vestment underwriters in Wall Street, fa- 
vorably known for their stability, have moved 
into the field of stock-market manipulation 
with a view to raiding and taking over well- 
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established companies that are attending to 
their own business. 

“Strike suit” lawyers, who used to read 
balance sheets to discover whether there was 
not a profitable lawsuit in an error of man- 
agement or a smaller dividend, now look 
forward to the organization of raiding syn- 
dicates. Management suddenly finds itself 
with new partners, men of uncertain status 
and probity, men who are even known te 
have criminal records. 

And there is nothing that can be done 
about it under the present laws, so far as 
one can judge from what is being done ei- 
ther by SEC or by the Attorney General's 
Office. 

The question really is: What should be 
done? And, as many of the raided com- 
panies are engaged in the national defense, 
this is a matter of national importance. 





Proposed Limitation on Fast Tax 
Amortization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of May 8, 1957, car- 
ried a story entitled “Humphrey Backs 
Byrd Bill to Limit Fast Writeoffs to 
Defense Needs.” 

Some of the views of Secretary Hum- 
phrey with reference to these rapid tax 
writeoffs on selected and favored in- 
dustries are most interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Humpurey Backs Brrp Brit ro Limtr Fast 
WRITEOFFs TO DEFENSE NEEDS—TREASURY 
Curler CrTes REVENUE Loss, ASKs Tax CUTS 
For ALL, Not Just a Few Groups 
WASHINGTON.—Treasury Sécretary Hum- 

phrey strongly supported legislation to limit 

5-year amortization for tax purposes to facili- 
ties that are strictly for defense. 

He testified as the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee opened hearings on a bill by Chair- 
man Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, to cut back 
the emergency rapid writeoff program solely 
to “new defense items’ only—items used in 
the defense program and for which existing 
production facilities are inadequate. 

The Treasury chief estimated that fast 
amortization certificates issued since Novem- 
ber 1950 would cost the Government roughly 
$3 billion extra in interest charges paid on 
money borrowed to replace the revenue de- 
ferred under the tax certificates. 

More important, he said, a broad fast 


‘writeof program tends to stimulate infla- 


tion and to give some industries or some 
companies unfair advantages over others, 
He added that the Byrd bill seemed in line 
with present administration policy of con- 
fining fast writeoffs to a very few industries. 


TAX CUTS URGED 


Mr. Humphrey conceded that current high 
tax rates make it difficult for many industries 
to save money or raise money for moderniza- 
tion and expansion, and declared that tax 
cuts should be made as soon as soundly 
possible. He again warned that tax reduc- 
tion for favored groups would only postpone 
the day when general tax cuts could be 
voted. 
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Mr. Humphrey sidestepped questions from 
Mr. Byrp and Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, for his views on the writeoff 
permit recently granted Idaho Power Co. for 
its Snake River dams. He said he believed 
these would be barred under the administra- 
tion’s present standards for tax certificates, 
but there were special circumstances in 
this case, and Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
had better explain these to the committee 
himself. 

Mr. Gray is scheduled to testify when the 
hearings resume tomorrow. He has ex- 
plained that the Idaho Power Co. applica- 
tions were filed in August 1953, long before 
the electric power expansion goal was closed, 
and that when the Government closed that 
goal it allowed for eventual approval of the 
Idaho Power Co. applications. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization already 
has closed all but 8 of the 229 expansion 
goals set up since the Korean war to encour- 
age production of defense-needed items and 
construction and expansion of production 
capacity for defense-related goods. Only 
Monday it ended fast amortization for new 
oceangoing tankers. Moreover, Mr. Gray 
has said that 5 of the 8 goals still open— 
steam turbines, steel castings, strategic mica 
substitutes, nickel, and _  roll-on-roll-off 
ships—are being studied to see whether they 
can be ended. 

THREE GOALS UNTOUCHED 


Mr. Gray has said he would not tamper 
with the three other expansion goals—con- 
struction of new research and development 
laboratories, new production facilities for 
goods to be procured by the military or 
Atomic Energy Commission, and a recently 
opened program to spur the expansion of 
output of liquid oxygen and liquid nitrogen, 
both used in guided missiles. 

Recently Mr. Gray told a press conference 
he could see no disagreement between his 
own objectives and those of the Byrd bill. 
However, he said it might not be wise to 
remove ODM’s power to reopen programs not 
strictly in the military category if a future 
need arose. 

A similar argument was advanced by an- 
other witness before the Finance Committee, 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association. He argued that the Byrd 
bill would rule out pending applications for 
fast writeoffs on some $1.4 billion for 400 
new jet transports which would be badly 
needed by the Defense Department in times 
of mobilization. He said ODM had agreed 
to consider reopening the aircraft goal. 
“The tem postponement of full tax 
collection on these new aircraft is truly the 
best national defense bargain the Govern- 
ment could possibly obtain,” Mr. Tipton 
stated. 

He urged the bill be amended to author- 
ize rapid amortization where the military 
mobilization requirements plus rock-bottom 
civilian needs exceed available supplies. 

SUBSIDY TO PRIVATE POWER ALLEGED 

The Byrd bill was supported by spokesmen 
for the National Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association and the Association of 
Electric Cooperatives. They claimed the 
present program gives an unwarranted sub- 
sidy to private-power companies. 

In his statement, Mr. Humphrey said that 
from November 1950 to March 20, 1957, al- 
most 22,000 fast write-off certificates had 
been issued. Total cost of the projects in- 
volved was almost $39 billion, and about $23 
billion of this or about 60 percent was made 
eligible for 5-year amortization, he told the 
committee. 

He estimated the revenue lag from these 
certificates would be over $5 billion a year 
through 1960, and that the interest cost to 
the Government, over the entire period of 
the lag in tax collections, will be roughly 
$3 billion. 

“Some degree of defense mobilization on 
&@ substantial scale may be essential for years 
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to come,” he declared. “But expansion of 
our growth, our basic defense capacity, 
except for a few very special items, cannot 
be separated from the broad base of our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

“Artificial stimulants may well become ar- 
tificial controls. Because rapid amortization 
is not applied universally, it could create a 
competitive imbalance in the sound, vigor- 
ous growth of our free economy. It is not 
the Amrerican way.” 

Mr. Humphrey said there were many in- 
dustries whose production would be needed 
in war but whose continued expansion would 
be required by America’s increasing popula- 
tion and productivity, even without war. He 
insisted these industries should not get tax 
help, and that such help should be con- 
fined to the few cases where facilities are 
required only for eee purposes. 

Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania, ranking 
Republican on the committee, said he fully 
agreed with Mr. Humphrey ‘and Senator 
Byrp. He said he was surprised at the cost 
cited by Mr. Hum . 

Mr. Byrp again attacked the Idaho Power 
certificate, saying he could see no justifica- 
tion for rapid amortization for utilities. 
“They are guaranteed a profit,” he argued, 
“and in this instance, construction already 
had started without this guaranty.” 

Senator ANDERSON said the utilities would 
have to raise billions of dollars in coming 
years for expansion. “Are we going to get a 
bill for fast amortization of all that?” he 
said. 

“Not if I can help it,’’ Mr. Humphreys re- 
plied.. “Not if you pass my bill,” said Mr. 
Byrp. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of Oregon’s 
Admission to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


.Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the year 1959, the State of Oregon will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary. 

Qn February 14, 1859, Oregon was of- 
ficially admitted to the Union as the first 
member of our Nation from the vast 
Pacific Northwest. 

Extensive preparations are underway 
for a fitting observance of this great his- 
toric event in the annals of our country. 

I have received from Mr. Morrie L. 
wire > secretary of the Oregon Centen- 

nial Commission, an article from the 
Orebeds Maraal of Pactid Ota, pub- 


tourists who will help residents of Oregon 
to celebrate Oregon’s statehood. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
from the Oregon Journal be printed in 


May 9 
the Appendix of ‘the Concressiony, 
REcorD, 


There being no objection, the artic), 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CENTENNIAL SHAPES Up oN DRAWING Bory 
P-I Sam Lrxery Srre ror 1959 CEenTENN1,, 

STATEHOUSE, SALEM, February 28— A rp. 
habilitated Pacific International building 
would provide the only facility available fo; 
housing the 1959 Oregon Centennial Expo. 
sition, members of the legislature were jp. 
formed Wednesday night. 

Anthony Brandenthaler, chairman of the 
centennial commission, said cost of rehabjjj. 
tating the P-I building would be $500 (09. 
This would be less than the amount which 
would have to be paid in rent if a similar 
structure was available. 

Brandenthaler further stated that if cop. 
trary to present understanding, assurance 
could be made that the E-R Center or any 
other suitable facilities could be made avail. 
able in time for the centennial commission's 
use, the new facility would receive thorough 
consideration of the centennial commission, 

He added that this proposal was only 
offered to the legislature as a suggestion, 
This would be the largest expense of the 
$1,100,000 which will be requested from the 
State. 

Of this amount $150,000 would be set aside 
to help establish fairs, rodeos, and other loca! 
events throughout the State put on even 
better centennial year programs as an in- 
creased tourist attraction. 

Research into similar exhibitions in other 
cities has indicated that a conservative profit 
of $2,500,000 could be expected from the 
exposition and trade fair. Profit would go 
into the general fund. 

Work on the P-I building would make the 
roof and bleachers safe along with other con- 
struction which could be used by the P-I 
for the next 20 years. 

Originally plans ealled for a tie-in with 
the Portland E-R center. The P-I, however, 
has the needed 400,000 square feet-of exhibit 
space, an arena holding 7,000 persons, and 
parking for 5,000 cars. 

Brandenthaler said the Lewis and Clark 
exposition In 1905 received an appropriation 
of $500,000. Based on today’s dollar and 
Oregon’s population, a comparable grant 
would be $6 million. 

Other members of the commission appear- 
ing were Morrie Sharp, Bruce Bishop, and 
Jack B. Lively. 

Sharp, executive of the Oregon Journal ad- 
vertising department, said a conservative 
estimate of the publicity which would result 
from an exposition would be $6 million. This 
is equal to the amount spent by the State 
Highway Department in 20 years’ time. 

He pointed out that according to advise 
from the convention committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce,_plans for Oregon’s centen- 
nial should be announced at the earliest 
possible date in order for the State to re- 
ceive full benefit of attracting national con- 
ventions in 1959. Most of these groups plan 
for their meetings at least 2 years in advance. 

Morrie added that a leading tour 
service with 33,000 offices or agents all over 
the world advise that plans should be an- 
during June of this year to receive 
ge cigar agp morale are 
used as the basis of their assisting tourists 
in planning 1959 trips. 

Additional tie-in advertising of Northwest 
companies and firms doing business in the 
region would add to the publicity value. 

The plans include construction of 40 
aqua-center grandstand seating 15,000 peo- 
ple for water sport and boating events and 
also a 10-acre midway. 

\The aqua center which many feel wil! prove 
an important additional drawing power 
would not have been feasible in connection 
with other sites that had received serious 
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consideration by the Portland E-R Commis- 
ge Bishop, editor of the International 
woodworker, said labor was solidly behind 
the exposition because it would bring in in- 
yestors Who would look over the region and 
see the Opportunities available. This hap- 
pened when persons visited the Northwest for 

first time to see the Lewis and Clark ex- 


Jim Mount of Pacific National Advertising, 
said now gets 1 million visiting cars 
filled with tourists each year. An exposition 
could double this figure, he said, by pro- 
viding something for those who nor- 
mally would not come to the Northwest. 

Conservative estimates indicate that Ore- 

should double it tourist trade during the 
centennial year providing a major centennial 
put on and other 


ticular show. 

This would mean the expenditure of an 
additional $140 million of tourist money 
throughout the State and swell the highway 

t’s collection of gas tax from tour- 
ists about $2,500,000. 

Promotion of Oregon’s industrial poten- 
tial would be given a great boost by the fair, 
said Lively, Springfield attorney. He added 
that this was the time to show what the 
State had to offer. 

Celebrations in other cities of Oregon 
would benefit from the exposition attraction 
to tourists, said Lively. 

The commission also announced that it 
had received assurances from several depart- 
ments of the Federal Government that they 
Regional 

Chair- 


D. C., on two different occasions during the 
year, called upon the Department of 
Commerce, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of the Interior and officials 
Navy and was advised of 
desire to cooperate in 
) which they would erect 
and staff at Oregon's Centennial. ; 
These exhibits would include the out- 
standing features of the displays that have 
been built for the Trade Fairs of Paris, Rome, 
Brussels, and South American countries, by 
oe eee eens In addition 
the of Technical Services of the De- 
Promised to provide an out- 
standing exhibit of new technological de- 
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100,000 square feet of exhibit space in the 
exposition building and an additional 100,000 
square feet.of outdoor space will be utilized 
to provide the Federal exhibits now assured. 





Popularity and Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
entitled “Popularity and Power,” written 
by Walter Lippmann, dealing with the 
Congress. i 


There being no objection, the column 
wnt eames fe be printed in the Recon, 
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POPULARITY AND. POWER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The President has been at a loss to under- 
stand why after his enormous victory in 
November, he has run into such heavy op- 
position in Congress. His majority, he seems 
to think, was a national mandate from the 
people which ought to be obeyed not only 
by the Republicans in Congress but by the 
responsible Democrats as well. Yet, in fact, 
there is virtually no connection between the 
populer vote for Eisenhower in November 
and what the Congress is willing to vote for 
now. 

The Republicans in Congress are led by 
men like Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. BripcGes who 
are opposed to the President on many of the 
critical issues of the budget and of foreign 
policy. The Eisenhower Republicans, as Sen- 
ator Francis Case put it, are those who great- 
ly admire President Eisenhower and resolve 
most of their doubts in his favor. They are 
a small minority. The Democrats, who gave 
the President such effective support after 
they won control of Congress in 1954, are now 
a partisan opposition preparing for the con- 
gressional elections of 1958. In Congress 
today the practical politicians who manage 
the two parties are acting on the assumption 
that the voters will not punish them if they 
oppose the President and will not reward 
them if they support him. 

Thus, despite his great personal majority, 
the President has no party behind him, and 
he finds himself unable to translate his 
popularity into the hard cash of practical 
political power. 

In the famous broadcast of February 29, 
1956, when, after his recovery from his heart 
attack, he explained his decision to run for 
a second term, the President was already con- 
cerned with this problem. He knew he had 
not succeeded as he had hoped to, in rallying 
the Republicans behind him. “The work,” 
he said, “that I set out 4 years ago to do 
has not yet reached the state of development 
and fruition that I then hoped could be 
accomplished within the period of a single 
term in this office.” What was this uncom- 
pleted work? It was the conversion of the 
Republican Party to what it has since become 
the fashion to call Modern Republicanism 
to a program, as he put it in his broadcast, 
that “adapts governmental methods to 
changing industrial, economic, and social 
conditions.” 

He thought that he had not brought about 
this adaptation because 4 years were not 
a long enough time, and that he could bring 
it about in his second term. But, as a matter 
of fact, his political power is declining, not 
increasing, and he faces more trouble to 
drum up support now than he did in his 
first term.’ 

The decline of his power is no doubt con- 
nected with the fact that he can never run 
again. But why is it that he has not been 
able to translate his great personal popu- 
Narity into effective political power? Frank- 
lin Roosevelt became the undisputed leader 
of the Democratic Party in his first term. 
Why did not President Eisenhower? 

There are, it seems to me, two main rea- 


sons. 
' The first is that he has never understood, 


or at least has never been willing to believe | 


in, the measures by which practical politi- 
cians translate popularity into power. He 
has wanted to remake the Republican Party 
in the fifties as Roosevelt remade the Demo- 
cratic Party in the middle thirties. But 
he has never been willing to break the eggs 
that are needed for the omelet. He has 
hoped that the Republicans who did not 
share his views would have a change of 
heart, that his own sincerity and geniality 
would win them over. He has never been 
willing to do what practical political leaders 
have to do, which is to fill the posts of com- 
mand with men who share their views, to 
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defend and to reward their supporters;-and 
to put out or put down their opponents. 

He has thought of himself as accomplish- 
ing his hopes for the Republican Party by 
standing above that party. From that emi- 
nence he would by the radiation of his popu- 
larity change the course of American politi- 
cal history. This image of the Presidency 
has in fact done much to increase his per- 
sonal popularity. He has kept aloof from the 
controveries which arouse opposition and 
cause unpopularity. 

But, though it has increased his popu- 
larity, it has diminished his influence. For 
men do not follow leaders who do not lead, 
and they do not care to be shot at while 
their commanders are appeasing their foes. 

The second big reason why he has not suc- 
ceeded in becoming the leader of a regen- 
erated party is that, quite sincerely and 
genuinely, he has incompatible objectives. 
He would like to be a modern Republican 
in promoting welfare measures and an inter- 
nationalist in foreign policy. But he would 
also like to be somewhere between Secretary 
Humphrey and Senator Brrp when it comes 
to paying for modern Republicanism. 

On the one hand he would like, as he said 
in his acceptance speech to the San Fran- 
cisco convention, to make the Republicans 
“the party of the future” and to meet the 
“new kinds of challenge to Federal and local 
governments: water supply, highways, 
health, housing, power development and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. With two- 
thirds of us living in big cities, questions of 
urban organization and redevelopment must 
be given high priority. Hfghest of all, per- 
haps, will be the priority of first-class edu- 
cation to meet the demands of our swiftly 
growing school-age population.” 

But while meeting these big challenges, he 
would like at the same time to reduce rather 
than to expand the functions of the Federal 
Government to avoid somehow the rise in 
Federal expenditures which is unavoidable 
if the challenges are to be met. 

This incompatibility within his own phi- 
losophy has come to a head in the present 
budget. As presented, the budget reflects a 
cautious and moderate attempt to meet the 
challenges and to act like the modern Re- 
publican Party which he desires. But as this 
means money, and therefore a big budget, it 
runs counter to the other side of his phi- 
losophy. As a result, he presented a modern 
Republican budget and then did not defend 
it against its unmodern Republican critics. 

It is not easy for him to have his cake 
with George Humphrey and also to eat it 
with Arthur Larson. 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL - 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
TI called the attention of the Senate and 
of persons who may be interested to an 
excellent editorial from the New York 
Times on the ideas which have been ex- 
pressed recently by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson on farm legislation. At that 
time, I mentioned that Maryland’s sup- 
port of Mr. Benson’s plans has stemmed, 
in large part, from the independent na- 
ture of our Free State farmers. Now I 
have another expression of support of 
Mr. Benson’s actions. It is from the 
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Baltimore Sunday Sun, a newspaper with 
a tradition of “thinking” independently. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Biunt Mr. Benson 

Secretary Benson acts increasingly like the 
right man in the right place at the right 
time. He is presiding over the Department 
of Agriculture just as the price-support poli- 


cies of the last two decades come to their ™ 


biggest crisis. And he is as nonpolitical a 
politician as has frequented Washington in 
a generation. Which means he is free to tell 
the bald and awkward truth without political 
fear or favor. That he is doing. 

The awkward truth about the farm pro- 
grams has been that Government supports 
brought out more produce than the market 
would absorb at the support price. The only 
way to deal with the resultant surplus (since 
dropping the price was politically unaccept- 
able) Was rigid Government controls of pro- 
duction. But as Secretary Benson says in a 
letter to Senator ELLENDER, farmers will not 
accept, legislators will not vote, and in prac- 
tice administrators cannot impose the kind 
of controls which would be necessary to bring 
production into line with markets. 

What, then, is the alternative? Mr. Ben- 
son isn’t prepared right now to prescribe one. 
Certainly he doesn’t proclaim himself among 
those students of the farm economy who 
insist with increasing confidence that the 
only reliable surplus-cutting device is the 
free play of prices in the open market. Even 
now any approach to this Spartan discipline 
is probably not in the political picture. 

But the Benson letter comes at a time 
when the public shows quite an unusual in- 
terest in budgetary economies. Skillfully 
pitched to this new interest is the Secre- 
tary’s reminder that net losses on the farm 
programs since 1932 have totaled some $11.7 
billion, “but the problem has not been 
solved.” Mr. Benson speaks, too, just after 
the big fight on new corn subsidies which 
split the corn farmers away from the cotton 
farmers in one of the major rifts in congres- 
sional farm bloc history. With its self- 
confidence shaken by this internal feuding, 
the farm bloc may be in a mood contrite 
enough to hear factual arguments against 
which it closed its ears in the years of arro- 
gant unity. 

As we say, right now Mr. Benson has no 
public answers of his own. But it is some- 
thing to have phrased the questions at once 
so bluntly and so sharply. 





Seven Hundred and Thirty-six Dollars 
and Forty-seven Cents for.a Kansas 
Farm—One Dollar and Thirty-seven 
Cents for a New Hampshire Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVL3 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the more one studies the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports of par- 
ticipation in the soil bank the more one 
is forced to the conclusion that it is 
being proved an unfair and unworkable 
experiment. 
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sonoma - rae poet 

age reserve and conservation reserv 
signups for this year. The following 
table is based on the Department of 
report of acreage reserve 


For the information of the House, I 
have consolidated 


Agriculture 
contracts signed through, April 5, 1957, 
and the May 7, 1957, report of conserva- 











































ponccbinull 16, 943, 347 | $1, 227, 000 |$18, 170, 347 
a senspinciaredtieniat 6, 200, 976 162,000 | 6,371,976 
Arkansas.-........- 14, 027, 678 | 1, 263, 000 | 15, 290, 678 
bales celihey 14, 834, 556 525, 000 | 15, 359, 556 
‘olorado.__---.-— 22, 196, 696 | 5, 097, 000 | 27. 293, 696 
Pi wisibiciadl 1, 618, 688 3,000 | 1, 621, 688 
Delaware.__......- 917, 074 35, 000 952, 074 
Florida_.-.-...-..- 1, 565, 691 968, 000 | 2, 533, 691 
Georgia____......-. 19, 225,091 | 4,186, 000 | 23, 411, 091 
Idaho. .....2-....- 4, 916, 880 608, 000} 5, 524, 880 
nes a-- sess. 19, 058, 244 439, 000 | 19, 497, 244 
Indiana __.-.---.-.- 18, 661, 043 434, 000 | 19, 295, 043 
SO nase 34, 246, 487 | 1, 168,000 | 35, 414, 487 
et 84,811,159 | 3,689,000 | 88, 500, 159 
Kentucky_........ 9, 622, 338 698, 000 | 10, 320, 338 
Louisiana _-_....... 10, 906, 870 — 11, 141, 870 
Nem ST ies 35] Soro | 2478 390 
aryland__-___.... , 
Massachusetts__... 964, 847 15, 000 979, 847 
Michigan.._......- 12, 214, 339 | 1,866,000 | 14, 080, 339 
Mime | Pree es | Sons | mae 
Miesene —aedats 24, 297,921 | 3,637,000 | 27,934, 921 
Montana_......... 8,775,620 | 1,179,000 | 9,954,620 
Nebraska_........- 44, 583, 257 | 1, 668,000 | 46, 251, 257 
Nevada. .__-_.__-- OE 76, 037 
New Ham Lael 279 14, 000 14, 279 
New Jersey_......- 1, 375, 441 136,000 | 1, 511, 441 
New Mexico_.....- 2,610,900 | 7,335,000 | 9, 945,900 
New York__._..... 3, 417,454 | 2,223,000 | 5,640, 454 
North Carolina_...| 17,842, 584 779, 000 | 18, 621, 584 
North Dakota_..._| 21,333,021 | 7, 460,000 | 28, 793, 021 
CNG ae iene 19, 250, 801 699, 000 | 19, 949, 801 
Oklahoma.._...... 22, 360,361 | 5,645,000 | 28,005, 361 
anabtfiligoedaetbotind 3, 157,523 | 1,069,000 | 4,226, 523 
‘ennsylvania.....| 3,862,702 626,000 | 4, 488, 702 
13, 726,068 | 1,892,000 | 15, 618, 068 
ins toast 15, 972, 521 | 6,947,000 | 22,919, 521 
8, 774,959 | 1, 502,000 | 10, 276, 959 
54, 924, 190 | 27, 277, 000 | 82, 201, 190 
switonstl dents 1, 873,828 a 3, 081, 328 
Vermont. .......-- 2, 099 1, 000 53, 099 
Virginia. .......... 3, 262, 171 144,000 | 3, 406, 171 
Washington. __.... 6, 364, 748 _ 352,000 | 6,716, 748 
West Virginia. .._. 266, 116 18, 000 284, 110 
Wisconsin. __.....- 619,951 | 2,670,000 | 10, 289, 951 
Wyoming......... 689, 85) 371,000 | 1, 060, 857 
NR aia 





How much does this mean to the aver- 
age farmer? By all accounts, millions of 
average farmers have found nothing of 
interest or profit in the soil and 


have passed it by. If we allocate arbi- 
trarily the 1957 soil bank benefit pay- 
ments among all the farms of the Nation, 
irrespective of actual participation in the 
‘soil bank, however, we find the following 
sharp variations in 


indicated benefits: 









176,956 | 102. 68 

9,321 | 683. 61 

145,076 | 105. 39 

123, 075 124. 79 

40,749 | 669. 80 

12, 753 127. 16 

6,297; 151, 19 

we 44.03 

523} 141.43 

Bie 142. 61 

oA 111. 06 

Soa ae joness | 1858 
120,167 | 736.47 

we ome 

Maryland... ..i:....-sc0--seces 500 76. 16 
Massachusetts....-----..-....| 17, 361 56. 43 
TRIB osc cetie 138,922] 101. 35 


Se ee20~euse = 444 WSUSS UULITS 
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1 1954 agriculture census. 


On this basis, we might ponder the re!- 
ative worth of the labors of the Kansas 
farmer, $736.47, and the New Hamp- 
shire farmer, $1.37, 





Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Missouri and our great Nation 
are fortunate in having Mrs. LrEonor 
SULLIVAN aS a Representative in Con- 
gress. We in Missouri are proud of our 
first woman Member of Congress and 
we know that every Member of this great 
lawmaking body has the highest respect 
for her great character and ability. She 





_is rightfully recognized as one of the 


most outstanding women of this Con- 
gress, and I know I am speaking for the 
entire aoe from Missouri when I 
are proud of her record in Con- 
gress raed being one of our most out- 
standing leaders in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. SULLIVAN was re- 


: 


paper, is an example of the recognition 

of her ability and understanding of na- 

tional affairs: 

[From the Ce a of April 26, 
J 


Lrtt_e LEADERSHIP 
Mrs. Leonor SULLIVAN, i Congress- 
woman for the Third t, defined the 


problem of Presidential leadership rather 
well in a speech before the Columbia chap- 
ter of the American Association of Univer- 
sores toanke dor tetagion 6 The AAUW de- 
































“ae object to its cultural exhibits, to the 


voice of America broadcasts, to the person- 
pel who run the organization, claiming as 
ysual that they are incompetents who could 
not get @ job elsewhere. And the charges 
gre usually just about this in general. 

y USIA could probably use some 

of its budget. We seriously ques- 
tion the value of a Government news agency 
taking over the function of the existing 
wire services abroad, or producing a motion 
picture with an anti-Communist slant to be 
shown in the United States as well as else- 


ere. 
“— President puts up a feeble defense of 
this propaganda program, usually at his 
press conference. He no doubt thinks this 
js adequate. But from the going over USIA 
suffers in the hands of Congress, Eisen- 
hower comments seem to mean little. 

Similar things are true in the case of 


president knows this. Yet he and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury tell Congress to go 
ahead and cut the budget. No strong de- 


the President had 
agreed to the action ‘beforehand. He could 
at least have helped Summerfield with more 


Delegation of powers works well in the 
Army when directed by a skilled soldier such 
ht Eisenhower. He also has the abil- 
lead in government, especially after 
neatly 5 years’ experience. If this Congress 
to ; any progressive legislation, 
take more Presidential leadership 
have now, 


F 





Highway Accidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
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Mr. Horner is the second newspaperman 
in the United States to receive this 
award. It is usually awarded to news- 
papers. 

The award went to Horner not only 
for his work in the newspaper field but 
also for his numerous talks and years 
of work in the safety effort. He started 
his cruSade when his son was hit by a 
car on March 23, 1945. His editorials 
are widely reprinted and distributed by 
the thousands. 

Ten years later, to the day, Horner was 
mamed Akron’s first safety man of the 
year in recognition of his decade of 
safety effort. In February of this year 
he was the recipient of the Freedoms 
Foundation’s top award for his July 4 
patriotic editorial. Three days later he 
and his paper were awarded the Chris- 
topher medal for the annual Christmas 
Eve family prayer page. 

Ned White, Beacon Journal editorial 
page artist, and the Beacon Journal were 
also presented with plaques by the Na- 
tional Safety Council at the third an- 
nual mayor’s safety conference. Mr. 
White, who has had many of his safety 
cartoons reprinted and distributed, re- 
ceived his award for honorable mention 
in the annual Christmas safety cartoon 
contest sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. The cartoon, Slippery When 
Wet, depicted gasoline and alcohol mixed 
on an icy highway. The Beacon Jour- 
nal’s was for publishing the prize-win- 
ning cartoon. 

The following editorials by Tom 
Horner, After Walking Together, Their 
Shoes Now Are Empty, and Losing a War, 
are examples of his fine work in a field 
to which the Congress may someday be 
forced to turn their attention, if the 
various States do not enact adequate 
traffic safety legislation: . 

AFTER WALKING TOGETHER, THEIR SHOES Now 
ARE EMPpTy 
(By Tom Horner) 

In life and in death—they walked together. 

The small, scuffed shoes of a little boy. 

The big, well-worn shoes of an aged man. 

Together they walked through sunshine 
and rain—then stepped across the brink into 
eternity. 

They were together often, this boy of 2 and 
this man 70 years older, in a bond of firm 
friendship and understanding that so often 
inks the very young and the very old. 

The boy’s shoes are comparatively new. 
They're scuffed, as all little boys’ shoes are 
scuffed, even with few wearings. But these 
were kept for special occasions, such as 
holidays. 

Sometimes he wore his old shoes, with the 
toes turning up, from kicking at stones, and 
with deep creases across the toe which come 
from running and climbing. Sometimes he 
wore a pair of faded blue, worn tennis shoes, 
with the white shoestrings turned to gray. 

The man’s shoes were his only pair, soft 
and comfortable. He kept them polished and 
shining. They had been half soled; the heels 
are slightly run over. 

Little Shoes and Big Shoes. Every day— 
and sometimes many times a day—Little 
Shoes raced from his home across the lawn 
and up onto the porch where Big Shoes 
waited, resting in a chair or swinging in the 
porch swing. Many times Little Shoes danced 
impatiently, waiting for Big Shoes to come 
outdoors. 

Then Little Shoes would rest quietly while 
Big Shoes told of faraway places, of the 
many things to see in the city and in the 
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country. Of man’s work in field and factory. 
Of games to play, and dancing and parties. 

Many questions—about sun and stars, wind 
and rain, grass and flowers, poured from 
Little Shoes. And for each question Big 
Shoes had a patient answer. 

Most of all, Big Shoes and Little Shoes liked 
to walk together. 

The slow, long steps of the man, the hur- 
ried 3-for-1 steps of the little boy, trotting to 
keep up, pausing when the man paused. 

And a small hand grasping tightly and 
confidently the rough, calloused hand, grown 
too old to work. 

And a small brown dog, running beside 
them, ahead of them. 

Their route never varied. Big Shoes would 
pick up his cane, take the small boy by the 
hand and together they would start up Ray- 
mond Street from the place where their 
homes stand side by side. The boy always 
walked on the inside, away from the street 
and away from automobiles. 

There are walls beside the walk, where a 
boy could balance; there is an unpaved drive- 
way that must be crossed carefully. There 
are neighbors and children to greet. 

At the corner of Raymond Street and Eu- 
clid Avenue, where the Centenary Methodist 
Church stands, they turned west. There, 
because of a bend in the street, it seems 
that the cars coming down the hill might run 
right over the sidewalk. But always they 
turned and followed the street. This part 
of the walk always left both Big Shoes and 
Little Shoes a bit frightened and they hur- 
ried to get to the place where the walk 
straightened out. 

That is near Mrs. Bell’s house—and Mrs. 
Bell is Little Shoes mother’s cousin, Some- 
times Little Shoes came here for cookies. 

Then they turned down Mallison Street 
and walked along the oak-shaded sidewalk 
toward Wooster Avenue. There’s a boat in 
the yard across the street that Little Shoes 
wanted to inspect more closely, but Big Shoes 
said “No,” because it was across the street. 

Little Shoes liked to walk under those big 
oak trees; he liked the rustle of the leaves 
and the shafts of sunlight that filtered 
through. 

There are boys on Mallison who have a 
tent and sometimes Big Shoes would wait, 
while Little Shoes peered into its darkness. 

Then on to Wooster Avenue, where they 
turned left again. Many times they would go 
even more slowly here, and listen to students 
playing the piano for their teacher. Or they 
would stop and watch the big trucks roar 
along the street. 

In front of the Wooster Avenue Methodist 
Church is another wall that Little Shoes 
liked to walk on. But Big Shoes always cau- 
tioned his small friend to keep off the grass. 

And finally, they turned up Raymond 
Street toward home. Big Shoes a little 
weary, for the circuit is a long walk for a 
man of 72. And Little Shoes, full of vigor, 
ready to make a dozen trips. 

This was a safe route. No streets to cross. 
No hazards to catch a small boy and an 
elderly man unaware. 

Then, on the Labor Day afternoon, Little 

Shoes and Big Shoes started their regular 
walk a little late. The boy was wearing his 
new shoes. 
’ It was after five. Suppers would be ready 
soon. They spoke to friends as they walked 
along. The little brown dog was with them. 
Mrs. Bell, sitting on her porch at 544 Euclid, 
saw them pass. 

Only a few feet further up the street, this 
man and this boy kept a rendezvous. 

A car came down the Euclid Avenue hill. 
Witnesses said it was moving fast. The 
driver said another car pulled out of Malli- 
son Street, striking his car and putting it 
out of control. 

Up over the curb, the car plunged toward 
the man and the little boy. Mrs. Bell 
screamed. 
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And then there was Big Shoes, lying on 
the sidewalk and the lawn, his cane knocked 
from his hand, and the small boy torn from 
his protecting grasp. 

And there was Little Shoes, crumpled up 
near a rosebush. His shoes had been torn 
from his feet and lay several yards away 
from his quiet and still form. 

On the record, Donald Dandridge, aged 2, 
and large for his age, was Akron’s first Labor 
Day holiday traffic victim of 1956—the 25th 
person to die in traffic in Akron this year. 

Within 24 hours, William Starks, 72, be- 
came the 26th traffic victim. 

Big Shoes—Little Shoes— 

Both are empty shoes, now, 





LosING A WAR 


The United States is losing a war. 

This is a serious indictment against a 
Nation which has never lost a war against 
a foreign enemy. This is an indictment 
which should stir 170 million Americans 
into action. 

The enemy we face is not a foreign in- 
vader. Our enemy is carelessness and reck- 
lessness in traffic. 

We're losing the war against traffic. And 
traffic is killing Americans, young and old, 
at the rate of nearly 110 daily. Last year, 
40,000 American lives were sacrified uselessly 
to traffic. 

Paul Jones, public relations director of 
the National Safety Council, has called upon 
business and industry to devote special at- 
tention and effort to the winning of this 
war on our own streets and highways, just 
as business and industry have always helped 
to win our other battles. Industry already 
is helping with off-the-job safety programs 
in connection with industrial safety efforts. 

Business and industry already sponsor 
many safety programs outside their estab- 
lishments and factories such as safety coun- 
cils, safety committees of various kinds and 
nationwide traffic safety campaigns. Typical 
of the latter is the voluntary motor vehicle 
inspection program, which has been pro- 
vided motorists in the Greater Akron area 
for almost a decade by the automobile 
dealers and garagemen, in association with 
the safety council of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Business and industry can do more by 
bringing their safety-trained experts and 
their safety techniques into direct applica- 
tion to traffic safety. 

Most urgently needed are important 
weapons for the war which the lawmakers, 
not businessmen and industrialists must 
provide. At city and State levels there is 
immediate need for laws which will enable 
enforcement officers to keep unsafe drivers 
and unsafe cars off the streets and highways, 
and for laws that will permit only com- 
petent drivers to be licensed. 

If we are to win the war against traffic, 
driver training should be compulsory for 
every high-school graduate. 

Moreover, our lawmakers in city councils 
and State legislatures should~provide ade- 
quate funds to insure good enforcement. 

Business and industry will do their part, 
Wwe are sure. We wish we could be equally 
confident concerning the lawmakers. 





Foreign Aid Economy Begins at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of May 7, 1957: 
Foreicn Alp Economy BEGINs aT Home 


Under the prodding of Representative GLEN 
P. Lipscoms, Republican of California, the 
State Department has taken a step in the 
direction of economy. It has discontinued 
one strand in its spending from a million dol- 
lar a year “overseas emergency fund,” ad- 
ministered without public accounting by 
the Secretary of State. We applaud this 
step, for which Representative Lirpscoms 
doubtless deserves most of the credit, even 
though the economy takes effect not in Balu- 
chistan, Britain, or Borneo, but right here in 
Chicago. 

For 14 years the State Department has 
had the National Public Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Chicago.under 
contract to provide reports on what.the pub- 
lic thinks. One recent question, which has 
excited much comment and some contro- 
versy, ran, “Do you think we should or 
should not continue to send economic aid— 
like machinery and supplies—to countries 
which have agreed to stand with us against 
Communist aggression?” After 1,300 heads 
had been counted, it was concluded by some, 
more active wishers than thinkers, that the 
great majority of Americans favor the foreign 
aid program. 

Representative Lrrscoms felt that spending 
from the privy purse of the Seeretary of State 


for statistics to use for domestic propaganda 


is not a proper expense. The State Depart- 
ment has moved to make the whole question 
more or less moot by discontinuing the pro- 
gram. Fortunately for it, it has other means 
of ascertaining public opinion. 

In fact, we are pleased to volunteer, free, 
the following: 

1. In a free country with a representative 
legislature, and with an unfettered right of 
petition, Congress can tell the State Depart- 
ment a good deal about public opinion. So 
can the press. 

2. When the State Department is entrusted 
with a million dollars for overseas emer- 
gency use, the public does not want any part 
of the appropriation spent on self-serving 
publicity maneuvers. 

3. If answers to a poll are to have any 
reliability, the questions should not be lead- 
ing questions with a marked slant. Ques- 
tions like the one quoted above, or like “Do 
you or do you not favor continuing to shovel 
money out the window?” do not yield valid 
statistics. 

4. The continuance or noncontinuance of 
any Government spending program should 
not depend in any marked degree upon & 
head count of 1,300 unidentified persons. 

This of opinion is offered the 
State Department without charge. 





Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the few.short days since the death of 
Senator McCarthy the press has been. 
filled with articles and editorials con- 
cerning his life and his stormy career. 
The following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Jeffersonian of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, on May 6, 1957. It is an 
excellent commentary upon the contro- 
versial Senator from Wisconsin. 
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McCarTHy PounpDED Hts THEME Witxovr 
REsT 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, one o; th The 
most disputed figures in 20th century Renal 
iean politics, may have put an indelible may, 
upon our history in that brief span of ye,, 
when his star flashed bright. oa 

Gone from the scene at an early 47 } 
unquestionably will be the subject 6; major 
controversy among the historians as he yu. Hou 
among his contemporaries at the heign: ,, 
his power. a 

Power is the right word. From 1950. whe 
a timely anti-Communist talk catapulted 
him suddenly to center stage as a ficht, fmm the 
against American Reds, until 1954, when th 
Senate condemned his tactics, he stoog .. 
one of the most powerful Senators see, a 
America. “a 

In that period he ripped and fiaileg 
Federal agencies, declaring his determin. 
tion to root out communism in Gover. 
ment. He charged that not only preceqjy 
Democratic presidents but Mr. Truman al 
then the Senator’s fellow Republican, Presi. 
dent Eisenhower, were soft in assailing th 
Reds. . 

His rough-and-tumble tactics, his bri. 
tling energy won him hosts of friends jn 
the Nation who appeared deeply troubieq 
then over the menace of communism with. 
out our borders. 

These same maneuvers, however, brought 
down on his head a ceaseless barrage of 
criticism—undoubtedly from many rie 
Communists but also from countless others 
who believed the Senator’s attacks were de. 
stroying the reputations of innocent men 
and actually helping communism by cre. 
ating confusion and generating a kind of 
mental civil war in America. 

In 1953, Mr. Eisenhower’s first year in 
office and McCarthy's first as chairman of 
a Senate committee investigating -commu.- 
nism, the Senator reached the zenith of his 
power. Running the group with what 
amounted at times to one-man rule, he 
pounded his theme without rest. 

He learned at this time that he had ene- 
mies not only within the country but far 
and wide around the globe. 

But by 1954, though no one realized it at 
first, this comet-like figure was starting a 
downward spin. Challenged by the admin- 
istration in the celebrated Army-McCarthy 
hearings, he struggled through months of 
bitter fighting under the glare of television, 

The censensus was that he lost both 
stature and momentum in that battle. 

In November that year the Senate studied 
his tactics as a Senator and ended by 
roundly condemning him. From then on, 


he slowly sank from public view. His power A 
crumbled, and he became almost a forgotten T 
man, Owr 
But no one who looks back on the years 7 
1950-54 would dare to hazard that he will 


not be remembered for the swath he cut 
through American affairs in that tioubled 
time. 





OTC and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, since the 
State Department signed the Articles o! 
Agreement on the OTC—Organizatio 
for Trade Cooperation—in Geneva 2 
1955 and the subsequent submission o 
the OTC to Congress for approval. § 
sharp controversy has developed ové 
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The last Congress failed to act on the 
oTc but hearings were held before the 
House Committee on Way. and Means. 
The opposition contended that approval 
of OTC membership would in fact place 
great powers into the hands of the Or- 


°, when ganiza ting in Geneva at 
‘Betas the expense of the authority of our own 
hen the Co! to the foreign com- 


merce of the United States. The United 
states, it was pointed out, would have 
only one vote. Should all present GATT 
members join the OTC, this country 
yould have only 1 vote out of a total 
35. 
ao supporters of the OTC, on the 
other hand, claimed that the OTC would 
have no supranational powers; that in 
fact it would have no powers that are 


S brise MM not now being exercised under GATT— 
‘nds in MA General Agreement on Tariffs and 
o Trade—and that OTC would merely pro- 


vide GATT with an administrative arm. 

On its part the opposition cited article 
11 of the OTC articles of agreement as 
showing the real intent and direction of 
our proposed participation in the OTC. 
Article 11 provides that the OTC may be 
prought into relationship with the 
United Nations as a specialized agency. 
This could not be done so far as the 
United States is concerned without our 
own consent; and the Ways and Means 
Committee last year amended the bill 
that proposed OTC membership by pro- 
viding that only Congress could give the 
consent of the United States. 

However, the position of the United 
States would not be the ruling consider- 
ation. The OTC could bring itself under 
the U. N. “by an agreement approved by 
the assembly’—article 11 (b) OTC arti- 
cles of agreement. 

What does this mean? How would 
the OTC make an agreement with the 
U. N. to become a specialized agency 
thereof? The answer is to be found in 
article 5 of the articles of agreement— 
that is, a clue to the answer is to be 
found there, not a definitive answer. 

Article 5 says: 

The assembly (of OTC) shall establish its 
own rules of procedure. 


Therefore the OTC could make an 
agreement with the U.N. by a procedure 
not yet known or established and such 
agreement could be approved by the 
OTC under procedures not yet known or 
established. 

Thus it is obvious that the OTC could 
become a agency of the U.N. 
without the consent of the United States 
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The outcome of such issues is often 
determined by the atmosphere under 
which particular steps are taken. With 
the other members favorable to the U.N. 
link and with our own State Department 
strongly inclined in that direction, the 
leverage on Congress would be very pow- 
erful. 

As a sample of the climate in this 
matter nothing could be more revealing 
than a resolution recently adopted by the 
United Nations. There is no indication 
that the American representative to the 
U. N. either abstained or voted against 
the resolution. I call attention to the 
third numbered paragraph. It says the 
General Assembly of the U. N. “looks 
forward to the establishment of the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation and 
urges states members of the United Na- 
tions and members of the specialized 
agencies to act with a view to approving 
the agreement establishing the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation.” 

This affords a fair idea of the real in- 
tent with respect to the OTC and the 
real trend toward bringing the regulation 
of international commerce under the 
sway of the United Nations. 

It will take more than executive de- 
nials in the United States to overcome 
the impression already created and thus 
confirmed by this U. N. resolution as to 
the underlying intent of the OTC. It is 
one thing for the Secretary of State to 
come before a committee of Congress 
and deny what appear to be clear impli- 
cations of the intent of the OTC. It is 
something quite different to get the un- 
guarded revelation of what is really in 
the minds of the moving forces behind 
the OTC. 

In view of the great interest in the 
question of what would be the real status 
of the OTC if it were set up, I include 
the U. N. resolution referred to, as 
follows: 

Unirep NaTIoNs ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Eco- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND EXPANSION OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE 
On February 20, 1957, the United Nations 

General Assembly adopted a resolution (55 

in favor, 7 against, and 4 abstentions). The 

substantive part of the resolution reads as 
follows: 

“1. Urges the governments of member 
states to continue their efforts to reduce 
existing barriers to international trade in a 
mutually satisfactory manner for the purpose 
of expanding suclf trade at the fastest feasi- 
ble rate and, in particular: 

(a) To continue to work toward this ob- 
jective through the international organiza- 
tions which are working successfully for the 
expansion of world trade, and to continue 
to avail themselves of services offered in the 
field of trade by these organizations; 

“(b) To reduce or remove restrictions 
and/or discrimination with regard to trade 


and payments as soon as their balance-of-_ - 


payments and reserve positions permit, hav- 
ing due regard to the special problems aris- 
ing from the economic development needs of 
the less developed countries; 

“(c) To conduct their trade policies with 
due regard to their possible harmful effects 
on the economies of other countries, espe- 
cially countries which are dependent on 
exports of relatively few commodities; 

“(d) To follow internal economic, mone- 
tary and fiscal policies which promote high 
levels of production, employment and in- 
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vestment, keeping in mind the relationship 
between such internal policies and the possi- 
bilities of expanding world trade; 

“2. Endorses Econemic and Social Council 
Resolution 614 (XXII) of August 9, 1956, and 
requests the council to continue to give par- 
ticular attention to developments in the 
field of international trade; 

“3. Looks forward with interest to the 
establishment of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation and urges states members of 
the United Nations and members of the spe- 
cialized agencies to act with a view to ap- 
proving the agreement establishing the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation.” 

Source: United Nations press release GA/ 
1450, February 20, 1957. 





Housing Act of 1957 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I suggested a mo- 
ment ago when the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yielded to me, I had proposed to 
offer this amendment, because I felt it 
was a good amendment. The reason 
given by the ranking minority member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
for opposing this I do not believe is whol- 
ly in line with at least the statements 
that I heard from my home State with 
reference to the time that it takes to pre- 
pare these applications. 

As I understand, out there the State 
legislature had to take certain action, 
and the procedure was moving along for 
the setting up and the preparation of 
plans for this college housing and the 
financing. The action taken by the State 
was predicated upon the belief that they 
would receive this money at 2.78 percent, 
and that was prior to March 15 and prior 
to the consideration of these bills. 

But the thing is that they did not get 
their final applications in until some- 
time in April and, therefore, are going 
to be precluded from enjoying the type 
of financing on which they had there- 
tofore worked their plans out. That is 
in line with the plans that they had been 
working on over a period of time. 

I just feel that changing this date to 
May 10 is simply an equitable and fair 
way to grant to these institutions and 
to the States where it has to do with 
States, a fair and orderly way of setting 
up their program. 

I still insist as I said a little while ago 
that what we are doing here is to make 
this retroactive, and in doing so we have 
upset plans that have been in prepara- 
tion for months in connection with this 
college housing. 
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I certainly feel that if the Congress 
wishes to deal fairly with these people 
that we should make this date May 10, 
as has been proposed in the amendment. 
I think the gentleman from New York 
mentioned the fact a little while ago 
about whether or not I would support 
some subsidy with reference to this hous- 
ing. So far as Iam personally concerned 
I think that it is in line with some things 
that we have done here from time to time 
when we have given some assistance in 
the way of subsidies to higher education. 
I know there are a-number of proposals 
with reference to assisting in the edu- 
cation and the training of engineers, of 
scientists, and of specialists in all fields; 
and I personally feel it might be a good 
proposition if we did not increase the 
interest rate at all, or that we grant the 
difference between the 2.78 and what- 
ever the interest rate may be fixed at as 
a subsidy to these institutions. I think 
that it would be in the interest of the 
country and of the people, and of the 
boys and girls who will be educated in 
these schools. 

But in view of the fact that most of us 
felt that that was not a proposition that 
we could get through the House at the 
present time I do feel in justice to these 
institutions that the date of May 10 is 
the only fair date. As I say, my own 
State, and I am sure this is true in other 
States, they have been working on these 
plans for a long time on the basis of 2.78 
interest, and the cutoff date should not 
be earlier than May 10. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. In other words, if the 
date is changed to May 10 this particular 
loan that has already been filed will get 
in on the 2.78-percent rate? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct as I under- 
stand it. I do not know the exact date 
of the filings that have occurred out 
there, but they were worked out before 
they knew what the provisions of this 
bill would be. It is to protect long- 
range planning going back many months 
before there was any kind of a bill 
proposed. 

Mr, COAD. The very fact they have 
been filed will result in the previous date 
taking care of them? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the pending amendment. Ihave 
a letter here, and I do not know whether 
the gentleman quoted from it in his re- 
marks or not, from the Governor of the 
State of California which indicates that 
the change in date authorizing the in- 
crease in rate affecting a long-range plan 
for additional student facilities in the 
State colleges of California will amount 
to $2 million in added cost, that the stu- 
dent body would increase from 47,000 
students to 76,000 students in 1967. 


Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 
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Harry S. Truman 


SPEECH 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 

I want to commend our colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIs- 
TOPHER] for obtaining this time in which 
Members may pay a tribute to his most 
distinguished constituent and our fellow 
Missourian, Harry Truman, on this his 
73d birthday. 
. I am glad to join with the gentleman 
from Missouri and my other colleagues 
in extending felicitations and best wishes 
to President Truman and to wish for him 
many more years of happiness, good for- 
tune, and service. ; 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known President Truman over a long 
period of years. I well remember his 
first visit to my hometown of Kennett, 
during his first campaign for the United 
States Senate, to which he was elected 
in 1934. He spent a good part of the 
noon hour visiting with my father at our 
newspaper office, and at the conclusion 
of that visit we were both convinced that 
here was a man who would devote him- 
self to public service. From that time 
on he“had the support of both my father 
and myself, as well as the newspaper 
which we published. 

Outside of his own Jackson County, 
I doubt if there was any section of 
Missouri where Senator Truman was 
held in greater esteem, or where he-had 
more close and devoted friends than in 
the 10th Congressional District, particu- 
larly in the extreme Bootheel section. 
The feeling was mutual as indicated by 
the fact that even after he became Pres- 
ident, he came back to Caruthersville to 
attend the American Legion district fair, 
just as he had done each year beginning 
in 1934. 

Harry Truman has always found time 
for his friends. 

I haye never known a man who I 
believed was more sincere in his desire 
to do those things which he believed were 
in the best interest of all the people. He 
has always taken his, obligations seri- 
ously, and while I have not always con- 
curred in his views on matters of do- 
mestic policy, I have never doubted his 
sincerity in attempting to implement 
every promise and every pledge made 
in the platform of the Democratic Party. 
For after all, Harry Truman has always 
been a “party” man and I believe that 
he felt as keenly as any individual pos- 
sibly could, his obligation as the leader 
of the Democratic Party. 

Honest, sincere, loyal, courageous, 
firm, direct, frank, energetic, and in- 
defatigable, are only some of the adjec- 
tives which might be used in characteriz- 
ing this man, whose name will undoubt- 
edly go down in history as one of the 
great leaders of this Nation. I will al- 


- tinction in the Masonic order since 1909, 


» anyone can feel honored to call a friend 
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ways believe that Harry Truman ya, 
man of destiny. 7 

Many are apt to judge a man who has 
been active in politics solely on his Do. 
litical record, and I have no apologies ,, 
make on the political record which has 
been made by this great man who q 
many occasions which have been eny. 
merated countless times, has proven hin. 
self not only an astute politician, py 
a statesman of the first order. 

However, I think it well to go behing 
that record, and look into the more jj. 
mate life of the mian as he has traveled 
along life’s highway. How does he megs. 
ure up as a husband and as a fathe;» 
Can you recollect any man in public jif. 
who has more clearly demonstrated by 
his every act his concern and devotion 
for every member of his family, thay 
has Harry Truman? 

Throughout the years, both befor 
during, and after having served as Pres. 
dent of the United States, Harry Truman 
has demonstrated his reliance upon 4. 
vine guidance. Church attendance ha; 
been a part of his life since childhood. 

We, who are members of the Masonic 
fraternity appreciate his dedicated sery. 
ice throughout the year. Even those who 
are not entirely familiar with the Ma. 
sonic order know that no man could haye 
been selected by his brothers to serye 


to undergo. Not only has he attained 
all of the honors that are conferred on 
Master Masons, including the coveted 
33d degree, but he has served with dis. 


Yes, to me, Harry Truman has meas- 
ured up to every criteria that mizht be 
suggested. He is the kind of man that 


in every sense of the word. 

These are some of the reasons why! 
am most Happy, for myself, and for his 
many other friends throughout the dis. 
trict which I am privileged to represent, 
to extend congratulations and felicita- 
tions on this day, and to wish for Presi- 
dent Truman and his family all of God's 
blessings which they so richly deserve. 





Water Diversion From the Great Lakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
great honor and privilege to represent 
the 11th District of Ohio, probably the 
fastest growing and most rapidly (e- 
veloping industrial area in the United 
States. Much of our growth and pros- 
perity and the welfare of several) million 
people in the 11th district and through- 
out the State of Ohio is closely identified 
with the Great Lakes, particularly Lake 
Erie. Any to alter or change the 





























ay 9 
n Was g of these lakes poses a dis- 
to Ohio and to all the States 
Who hag > on the Great Lakes. We must 
his po. by any move by an individ- 
Ogies tg or community to divert the 
of the lakes for any purpose until 


yeh time as we can establish an over- 
* authority to determine the rights and 
to rotect the interests of all the States 
rned with the Great Lakes. The 
titude of the people of the llth Ohio 
nistrict is expressed in the following res- 
ution passed by the council of the city 
f Ashtabula, Ohio, opposing additional 
‘version at this time of water froni the 
creat Lakes and from Lake Erie: 
Resolution 4467 
ssolution opposing legislation for the addi- 
— aiveosioek at this time of Lake Erie 
waters by upstream users 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 
nas legislation pending in the Senate and 
ouse of Representatives for the additional 
iversion of waters from the Great Lakes 
nd Lake Erie; and 
Whereas the proposed diversion is detri- 
mental to the Great Lakes States and affects 
the sovereignty rights of all of the Great 
thkes States, and threatens to deprive the 
creat Lakes States and their citizens of their 
property without due process of law: Now, 
nerefore, be it 
Resolved by the Council of the City of 
shtabula: 
Section 1. That it opposes the additional 
diversion at this time of Lake Erie waters by 
upstream users, and urges the President of 
ne United States, the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives to 
oppose the passage of any legislation for ad- 
itional diversion of Lake Erie and other 
h dis. G Lakes waters for upstream users. 
> 1909, Sec. 2, That the clerk of council be and she 
meas- fEEEs hereby directed to forward copies of this 
x resolution to the President of the United 
St and to Senator JoHN Bricker, Sena- 
tor Frank J. LauscHe, Davin S. DENNISON, 
‘Member of Congress, and MicHAEL Kirwan, 


COnU 


oN di. 
ce has 
100d, 


ed the 
r man 
tained 





Member of Congress. 
Cutrrorp R. Kanon, 
or his President of Council. 
€ dis. Adopted April 22, 1957. 
esent, Attest: 
licita- Nevma I. R«ntro, 
Presi« Clerk. 
God’ Approved: 
i ’ Nep V. COLLANDER, 
PvE, / City Manager. 
Thereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of Resolution 4467, adopted by the 
Lakes — of the City of Ashtabula, Ohio, April 
, 1957. 
Netma I. Rrivro, 
Clerk of Council. 
JR. 
Manpower Crisis in Federal Labs 
VE S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t isa or 
esent 
“a HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
+ de- _ OF FLORIDA 
nited IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 
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which was published in the April issue 

of Chemical and Engineering News. 
This article is of such great importance 

that I am pleased to include it at 
this point in the Recorp, and I hope all 
my colleagues have an opportunity to 
read it thoroughly. This manpower 
crisis in the Federal labs of our country 
is so acute that Congress should certain- 
ly take remedial steps immediately. 

The complete article follows: 

MANPOWER CRISIS IN FEDERAL Lass—Low Gov- 
ERNMENT SALARIES TEMPT SCIENTISTS To 
Take INDUstTRIAL JOBS, DiscouracE NEW 
Scrence GRaDUATES FROM ENTERING FEDERAL 
SERvIcE 

(By Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional 
relations and status committee, Washing- 
ton section of the American Chemical 
Society) 

Government laboratories are losing out in 
the keen competition for scarce scientific 


manpower. The critical situation now fac- 
ing Government labs results from two 
things: 


The Federal service is not obtaining its 
fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable por- 
tion of its better scientific perscnnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one official 
of a prominent Government laboratory put 
it, “We are withering on the vine, and if we 
don’t get help soon, we will be dead.”” This 
is an extreme view, and the seriousness of the 
situation varies with the character of the em- 
ployment. Defense Department laboratories, 
employing a higher percentage of physical 
scientists and engineers, undoubtedly feel 
the pinch more severely than other depart- 
men laboratories. 

Compared with industry figures. the hiring 
and separations statistics for Federal scien- 
tists do not indicate an alarming turnover 
rate. However, considerations of quality and 
source of employees tell a different story. 
Influx of new graduates into Government 
service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a 
laboratory, is a mere trickle. One recent sur- 
vey shows that 75 percent of the industrial 
firms surveyed reported 25 percent accept- 
ance of employment offers to scientific per- 
sonnel. Another survey shows that 27 per- 
cent of the firms reported 50 percent accept- 
ance. The Federal Government acceptance 
rate is only about 10 percent. 

MORALE PROBLEMS 


The prestige of many Government labora- 
tories is byilt around a hard core of senior 
scientists h on a highly selective basis in 
less inflationary years. In general, these 
men are devoted to their work, and salary has 
not been the predominant consideration. 
But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, 
their relative economic position has become 
painfully clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of 
scientific employees from the Government 
are senior grade personnel. 

Tae combination of high quality em- 
ployees leaving and lack of young graduates 
generates a lower morale and lower produc- 
tivity. The prestige and sense of dedication 
of the Federal scientist that held him to his 
job possibly more than anything else can be 
sensibly dulled. The obvious end point of 
this reaction is the loss of scientific leader- 
ship and prestige of the Government labora- 
tory and its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condi- 
tion? Fundamentally, the scientific man- 
power shortage is to blame.. The immediate 
cause is the disparity of pay scales for pro- 
fessional employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in industry. 

A recent Government study compares 
salaries for professional employees in indus- 
try with the corresponding civil service grade 
designations. (See table below: ) 
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Industry pays scientists higher salaries than 
Government for comparable work 








Average | Government salary 
Government grade |salaryinj| = 
classification industry 


Minimum! Maximum 





5, 200 $3, 670 $4, 480 
6, 000 4, 525 5, 335 
6, 7! 5, 440 6, 250 
8, 400 6, 390 7, 467 
9, 500 7, 570 8, 645 
11, 200 8, 990 10, 065 
13, 300 10, 320 11, 395 
15, 500 11, 610 12, 690 





The grade classification GS-5 corresponds 
to a junior chemist or chemical engineer, or 
other scientific designation (a bachelor of 
science degree and no professional experi- 
ence); GS-7 corresponds to assistant chem- 
ist (master of science degree or equivalent 
in experience); GS-11 corresponds to chem- 
ist (doctor of philosophy degree or equiva- 
lent in experience). 

The discrepancy in salaries between indus- 
try and Government is obvious on comparing 
the industry average with the Government 
maximum. Disregarding fringe benefits, 
Government salaries are approximately $700 
to $3,000 per year lower. 

These data very closely parallel those re- 
ported by the special survey committee of 
the engineers joint council. This report, 
Professional Income of Engineers, 1956, is- 
sued in January 1957, shows salaries of en- 
gineers by year of entry into the profession. 
In this study, comparison of median pay 
of engineers engaged in research and de- 
velopment with median pay of engineers in 
the Federal Government shows that the 
Government engineer makes $575 to $3,350 
less per year. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

Some contend that the fringe benefits of 
Federal service—retirement, insurance, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen 
this differential in pay. In addition, the 
prestige of Federal service, stability of em- 
ployment, association with senior scientists, 
excellence of equipment, and nature of work 
may be presented as “fringe-fringe” benefits 
tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the pro- 
fessional pondering separation from Gov- 
ernment service, these benefits are not too 
difficult to evaluate. Many of today’s in- 
dustrial giants have fringe benefits similar 
to the Federal Government plus such extras 
as medical and health insurance and profit- 
sharing or stock-purchase plans. News of 
private industry’s modern laboratories and 
equipment punctuates nearly every issue of 
C. & E.N. The ability of industrial scien- 
tists is well attested by their publications 
in scientific journals. 


CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 


Philip Young, retired Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, recognized Gov- 
ernment’s present lethargy with respect to 
fringe benefits when he said before the 
Engineers Joint Council, “Whereas the Gov- 
ernment was once considered a leader in this 
field, private industry has been moving 
ahead in recent years faster than we have.” 
_ In the concluding paragraph of his speech 
on January 17, Young said, “Now I agree 
heartily with the executive officer of the 
National Institutes of Health who recently 
said, ‘I do not believe poverty is any more 
@ necessary condition of dedication to 
science than it is of dedication to the sale 
of life insurance.’ But the sense of dedica- 
tion is a necessary condition to a fully satis- 
fying career in the Federal service—and 
I know that is very widely felt. There is 
a special appeal in the nature and im- 
portance of the pressing scientific and tech- 
nical problems before the Government, and 
in the contributions of Federal engineers 
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and scientists to the Nation's welfare and 
security that is its own reward. And this 
has never been as true as it is today, in this 


age of unprecedented scientific and tech- 


nological progress.” 

These remarks are only too true. The 
difficulty is that the Government does not 
exercise a monopoly on this sense of dedi- 
cation. 

For the past 3 years, the Defense Depart- 
ment alone has passed out over $1.5 billion 
of research money annually to private com- 
panies. Many professional employees have 
left the Federal service for industrial em- 
ployment in a similar capacity but with in- 
creased pay on projects financed with those 
funds. The growth of industrial labora- 
tories, aided by Federal funds, and the at- 
trition of Government laboratories is an im- 
portant recruiting factor. 

It should seem conclusive at this point 
that if Government laboratories are to com- 
pete with industry in recruitment and re- 
tention of professional personnel, they must 
compete with comparable pay. 

WHAT'S BEING DONE_ 

A problem with such an obvious solution 
would be expected to draw considerable 
attention and action. Action means legis- 
lation enacted by Congress and concurred in 
by the administration. The problem has 
drawn attention but no such action. 

As a result of House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee hearings in the past 
Congress on supergrade positions, Represent- 
ative Cuartes S. Gusser (Republican of 
California) - and Representative JoHN E. 
Moss (Democrat of California), saw the 
need for legislation. Bills introduced by 
these gentlemen in the 84th Congress (H. 
R. 12054 and H. R. 12055) died without 
hearings. 

In the new Congress, Representatives 
Gussrr and Moss introduced improved ver- 
sions of their previous bills. These bills 
(H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804) call for increased 
pay, and, in addition, would set up @ sep- 
arate scientific and professional Civil Serv- 
ice classification. In the Senate, Senator 
O.urn D. Jonnston, (Democrat of South Car- 
olina) has introduced a similar bill, (S. 
1326). All these bills have been referred to 
the respective Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees. : 

The executive branch of the Government 
has also initiated action. Last year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed the White House 
Committee on Engineers and Scientists for 
Federal Government programs to study the 
recruitment, retention, and use of scientists 
and engineers in the Government. Com- 
mittee studies were to be pointed toward im- 
mediate executive and legislative action by 
Congress. So far, no public announcement 
of. findings has been made. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Compensation (the 
so-called Cordiner Committee), headed by 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, was appointed by Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson to study military and civilian pay 
problems in the Defense Department. The 
Washington press reports that the Cordiner 
Committee has recommended pay raises from 
$500 to $3,000 a year for all employees (not 
professionals alone) in Civil Service grades 
GS-7 and up. These newspaper accounts re- 
port that the administration is.cool to the 
proposals and variously say that Secretary 
Wilson will order the report shelved or will 
refer the Cordiner suggestions to the Cab- 
inet and to the President. 

The Civil Service Commission opposes a 
separate scientific and professional classifi- 
cation act and also opposes a general pay 
raise. The Civil Service Commission desires 
further study of Federal pay policy that 
might result in a flexible wage system that 
could meet rapidly changing conditions in 
manpower shortage fields, This view was in- 
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dicated by Commissioner Young in his speech 
before the Engineers Joint Council. 
LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 

The outlook for passage of legislation is 
bleak at the moment but could be changed 
to a rosier hue. In its efforts to fight infla- 
tion the administration has generally op- 
posed pay raises. Faced by a lack of admin- 
istration support or strong urgings from their 
voting constituents, Congress appears some- 
what apathetic toward the bills already intro- 
duced. Representative Tom Murray, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, Chairman of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has 
said that the appointment of two new Civil 
Service Commissioners will delay hearings by 
his group for several months. 

Two slight rays of hope: 

Senator JOHNSTON’s announcement that 
his committee will hold hearings in the next 
4 months. 4 

President Eisenhower’s statement in his 
budget message to Congress that pay legisla- 
tion for scientific employees should await 
completition of the Cordiner study. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed 
to remove the present pay inequities. This 
would call for hearings in Congress now. For 
long-range, permanent legislation a study 
group or subcommittee should be set up. 

This problem of the growing discrepancy 
between Government salaries for scientists 
and those paid by private industry must be 


Congress and top adminis 
made aware of the facts and the need to 
correct a situation leading to deterioration 
in the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is becom- 
ing evident that unless this situation is cor- 
rected, the welfare of our Nation can be 
jeopardized. 

Information on the problem has been made 
readily available from time to time by the 
various scientific societies, including the 
American Chemical Society. Not only is it 
a privilege, but it is a duty of citizens to 
advise their representatives regarding their 
views, supported by as much factual evidence 
as possible. One of the marks of the pro- 
fessional man is a serious concern with such 
civic responsibilities. ~ 

The plight of Government scientists pre- 
sents a compelling opportunity for members 
of the scientific professions to demonstrate 
their concern with professional responsibil- 
ities and the status of their fessions. 
Rather than complain about lack of 
status, each should now take some action 
to prove his sincerity. 
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parties, to elect or defeat candidate; for 
Congress in accordance with their sup. 
port of Government spending, ang i 
complete disregard of whether they t;,), 
represent their constituents. ’ 
. There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rj. 
ORD, as follows: 
How You Can Srop Bic Spenvinc—Concozs. 
SIONAL DISTRICT THE BasTION oF Liniry 


~. Of Indiana) 


The American Government served the jn. 
terests of the people when it was limited gov. 
ernment, operating within restraints set by 
the Constitution. But the American Gov. 
ernment does not now need to serve the 
national interest. It is today an unre. 
strained oligarchy whose ability to ignore 
Congress and the Constitution comes from 
spending your money. 

Our great mistake is our naive assumption 
that we have the same Government today 
that we had from 1789 to 1932. We do not 
have the same Government or anything re. 
motely like it. The American Governmen; 
of today. bears almost no relationship to the 


This new American Government has one 
objective—to keep itself in power by spend. 
ing. Its objective is the same today as it 
was in the days of Harry Hopkins—tax anq 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect. 

We canont understand the political crisis 
of today unless we understand how com. 
pletely our Government has been trans. 
formed. The three-part Federal Govern. 
ment of the Constitution is still there, but 
something new has been added. A vast 
engine of political and police power has been 
built up, in and around and above the old 
Federal executive branch. The names of the 
old-line agencies are the familiar trusted 
facade behind which this new Leviathan can 
operate, almost invisible to Congress and the 


press. 
The strength of this new governing ma- 
chine can be measured by its resources. It 
controls at least one quarter of our entire 
national wealth. It converts at least one 
quarter of our earnings into political and 
police power over you and me. The pri- 
mary aim of this monstrous growth is to 
secure its stream of tribute, and to keep the 
voters from protesting effectively. 
We have wasted a great deal of precious 
time, denouncing Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, and Dwight Eisenhower, for the 
growth of this Frankenstein’s monster. We 
are not going to put an end to a political 
tidal wave, which has swept over five conti- 
nents, merely by denouncing individuals. 
The trend to strong central government is 
worldwide, and it springs from two world 
wars and the lure of Socialist big govern- 
ment. I believe American political leaders 
could have resisted that trend and helped 
the rest of the world to erect bulkheads 
against the erosion of liberty. But it is not 
too late. 
Let us now forget the reasons for bitter- 
ness and put our minds on the important 
question—how can Americans use their mag- 
nificent heritage of good government. and 
their long experience with liberty, to put 
their own house in order, and to offer once 


We must start with our foreign policy. 
Foreign policy has been, since the war, th! 
most appealing way to continue big spend 


ing 

resist the machine for which spending pr 
vides the fuel. Foreign policy is the postwar 
WPA of Socialist planners, except ‘hat 
postwar spending is geared to the high leve!s 
were Saeeenes to accept by the wa 
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foreign policy today is a series of out- 
a sometimes called “ratholes,” carefully 
planned to help the spenders keep on spend- 
ing. The Republicans saw this clearly 13 
ago 
June 


ee 


1943, the State Department pub- 
the proposed text of the first gigantic 
spending program—that for UNRRA. 
sena Vandenberg read the proposal and 

found it was planned as an executive agree- 
ment, to bypass the Senate. He wrote to 
senator McNary as follows: 

“tt seems to me that this draft agreement 
involves the broadest possible commitments 
for the future * * * and leaves us (as usual) 
to pay the bills without any adequate con- 
trol over what ‘the bills ought to be. I think 
this is clearly @ preview of the method by 
which the President and the State Depart- 
ment intend to bypass Congress in general, 
and the Senate in particular, in settling every 
possible international war and postwar issue 

the use of mere executive agreements.” 

A few days later Vandenberg wrote: “As 
{t was originally drawn, this draft agreement 
pledged our total resources to whatever illim- 
itable scheme for relief and rehabilitation all 
around the world our New Deal crystal gaz- 
ers might desire to pursue * * *. The draft 
¢* * clearly intended that there should be 
no interference with this worldwide pros- 
pectus as it might be conceived by Roosevelt, 
Lehman, Hopkins & Co., until that long last 
moment when Congress would be presented 
with a fait accompli. At that late hour it 
would be next to impossible for Congress to 
do anything except acquiesce.” | 

Why did the spending continue if the de- 
sign was so Clear, nearly 14 years ago? It is 
all so simple. Every time one spending pro- 
gram became a little spotted and frayed at 
the edges it was closed out, and a glittering 
new spending program was brought forward. 

These new models for waste of American 
money are not trotted out to impress Con- 
gress. They are trotted out to be put on the 

conveyor belts, leading out into 
every State, to the women’s clubs, the 
churches, the colleges, the unions, the press 
and radio. This “show” is managed by ex- 
perts in what is called “the engineering of 
consent,” who know how to keep the viewers 
happy, and how to make taxpaying almost 


uh 


5 


nless. 
Obviously Members of Congress know their 
districts are being saturation-bombed by 
flying squadrons. But they have no 
money or staff or patronage to counterattack. 
The in the executive branch 
know the Congressmen will be either con- 
verted or defeated by their mass propaganda. 
So why worry? ; 
’ Now this adds up to one simple fact. We 
never rid ourselves of big spending or 
t by arguments that the 
The money is not wasted. 


z 


TE 


i 
i 
; 
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change in political system. — 
Our two-party system has not been 
abolished. It simply been enveloped 


direct this constant stream of invisible 
propaganda into our political districts. The 
political parties try to operate as in the past, 
by vigorous local organization, all unaware 
of the hidden forces which pull down the 
constitutionalists, and push upward the men 
who have sold their birthright. 

The only political power in the Nation 
stronger than this colossus on the Potomac 
with its $70 billion a year is the con- 


gressional district. The voters can end its_ 


power in their own congressional district 
any time they take the trouble. 

The spenders will not cut spending of 
their own free will. It is your problem to 
organize so that no man can be nominated 
in your. congressional district unless he has 
pledged himself to cut spending where it 
hurts—where the vested interests will pun- 
ish him for taking away their easy money. 
But he must have protection against their 
wrath. Only you can give it to him. 

Such an uprising will succeed if our angry 
people combine by congressional districts 
and State party organizations, to make sure 
party nominations go only to men who are 
truly devoted to the Constitution, and who 
are ready to fight spending in all the forms 
the spenders love to devise. 

Members of Congress either have no power, 
or they have the greatest political power in 
the Nation. Senators and Representatives 
have no power of their own. Their only 
power is what they get from their active 
constituents. 

When his constituents have been brain- 
washed by the spenders into believing for- 
eign aid is an elixir guaranteed to cure all 
illnesses, a Senator or Congressman has no 
power and no influence. He is like an 
ambassador, all dressed up in uniform and 
gold braid, whose country has been taken 
over by subversion. He must go over to the 
enemy, or resign. 

Congress is powerless, or very powerful, It 
will be very powerful only if the men sent 
to Washington as representatives are the 
front line of an angry, determined, well- 
organized, and devoted band of patriots, 
working together to make each district into 
a fortress fighting to the bitter end in de- 
fense of American liberty. 





Award to Women in Radio and TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
in the May 1957 issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine entitled “Seven Women in Radio 
and TV Win the McCall’s Mike.” One 
of the women honored by this magazine 
owns and operates the radio station in 
Pierre, S. Dak., which is the capital of 
our great State. She is Ida McNeil. 
Ida is an institution in Pierre, and her 
reports to her friends and neighbors in 
this ranching area of South Dakota are 
eagerly awaited. It is significant that 
only a couple of years ago a celebration 
was held at which hundreds of people 
turned out to honor this lady. I am 
happy to join with her many friends in 
rejoicing over this latest honor which 
has been bestowed upon her in being 
selected by McCall’s as the “radio execu- 
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tive, service to the community in gen- 
eral.” 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the article is estimated to 
make approximately 2%pages of the 
Recorp at a cost of $173.25. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orD, as follows: 

Seven WOMEN IN RADIO AND TV WIN THE 
McCatu’s MIKE 


The top award of McCall's seven annual 
presentations to American women in radio 
and television goes this year to a young 
woman whose untiring efforts, both on tele- 
vision and off, helped conquer one of the 
worst outbreaks of polio in our Nation’s his- 
tory—Miss Lee Phillip, of Chicago. 

Last July when Chicago, almost overnight, 
found itseif in the panic of a polio epidemic, 
Lee Phillip telephoned Dr. Herman Bunde- 
sen, president of the board of health. She 
was willing to turn over her television pro- 
gram on station WBBM-TV every day, full 
time if necessary, to fight the fear and ig- 
norance that was keeping thousands of chil- 
dren from getting Salk vaccine. 

At 5:30 that same afternoon Dr. Bundesen 
appeared on Miss Phillip’s 15-minute pro- 
gram, explained the problem that faced the 
city, and to demonstrate the ease of the 
Salk inoculation gave Lee Phillip a vaccina- 
tion in front of the TV camera. 

Next day Lee joined a mobile unit of the 
board of health and traveled from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood assisting with vacci- 
nations. She personally helped inoculate 
more than 1,000 children. Every day her 
program kept people posted about the loca- 
tion of the mobile units and those sections 
of the city that most needed the vaccine. 

By the end of August what had threatened 
to be Chicago’s worst epidemic of polio had 
turned into what may very well be its last 
epidemic. e 

“To you belongs a great deal of the credit,” 
Dr. Bundesen wrote Miss Phillip. 

Seven years ago Lee Phillip, a bacteriology 
major at Northwestern University, even in 
her idlest moments did not dream of a tele- 
vision career. The summer of her gradua- 
tion from college, however, her father asked 
her if she would help him out in one of a 
chain of florist shops he owns in the Chicago 
area, When the local florists needed some- 
one to make a television appearance Mr. 
Phillip suggested his daughter. “I guess 
I was the only one he felt he could spare 
from the shop,” Lee says. 

The station, WBKB (now WBBM-TV), in- 
vited her back for more appearances and 
then offered her a job as an announcer. It 
was a strange life for the girl who had spent 
her previous 4 years looking through a mi- 
croscope. 

At 8:55 a. m. she signed the station on and 
said a short prayer. Through the morning 
at 15-minute intervals she read announce- 
ments, station breaks, and commercial. At 
noon she broadcast the news. At 2:00 she 
conducted a sewing circle. At 4:30 she in- 
terviewed guests. At 5:45 she took her 


“women viewers “shopping.” Then after a 


quick dinner she returned to the studio to 
broadcast a weather report. 

When station WBKB became WBBM-TV 
Lee decided to concentrate on her shopping 
program, which by this time had thousands 
of followers. Shopping with Miss Lee, a 
pleasant chatty show for women, might have 
continued to be a pleasant chatty show with- 
out too much serious purpose if Lee Philip 
had not been the kind of person she is. The 
granddaughter of a Quaker minister, she has 
a profound belief in people’s desire and ca- 
pacity to help one another. Soon she had 
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her busy housewives doing things they never weather forecasts and hospital news. The - Executive, service primarily for youth: 
dreamed they had time for. Just before hobby turned into a full-time job, and in Over WRC-TV, Washington, D.C. no: ),, 
Christmas, 1955, almost 4,000 of them made 1932 Mrs. McNeil decided to make it pay ago, a teen-age Jewish boy, speaking earnest 
dolls for children in hospitals and orphan- by putting it.om a commercial basis. Many into the microphone, charged the churche, 
ages. Chicago’s Animal Welfare League, a worried young husband would learn for and schools with frequently playing at aber! 
which often had a hard time placing its the first time from Mrs. McNeil that he had ance and understanding when soci; {.,),. 
more unusual tenants, was invited to bring becomeafather. “Bringacoatand anextra has not kept them perfectly unbiaseq. 
animals to Miss Lee’s program. An aban- blanket for the baby,” she’d advise him. . A teen-age girl, seated at the long POlisheg 
doned sheep was promptly adopted by an Clyde Donaldson, United Press correspond- table, agreed with him. “It is the subtle 
orphanage, a deodorized skunk by a boy ent in Pierre, describes Mrs. McNeil’s opera~ prejudice,” she said with disarming canqo, 
scout troop. Although a kitten and a boxer tion as more than just a radio station. “In “that is displayed often by friends, teachers 
dog each disrupted the show (the kitten by 4 ranchland where neighbors are few and or [school] principals that you may com 
getting lost, the dog by knocking down a_ distances are great,” he says, “it is a social across.” ; 
wall of scenery), Chicago has fewer un- - force.” “What's being said in the house at the 
wanted animals these days. Executive, service primarily for women: dinner table * * * when the parents are +:; 
Thanks to Lee’s enthusiastic efforts, find- Fan mail is nothing new for a successful conversing,” added a Negro high-schoo| girl 
ing homes for Negro orphans has become an woman's television program, but the letters “* * * will show their * * * prejudice 
important project for thousands of women received by Mrs. Marian O’Brien of KETC, a _ clearly.” 
who did not even know that the problem small educational television station in St. The-four teen-agers, the moderator (Bett. 
existed before. And through her efforts a Louis, Mo., would startle anyone not ac- Jerome) and a special guest (Dr. Leonard p 
small orphanage in Haiti receives vitally quainted with her program, Ladies First. Aries, executive director of the National Con. 
needed gifts each month. A typical letter reads: “For the first time ference of Christians and Jews) were that 
Nobody was surprised when Lee Phillip in my life I made perfect hollandaise sauce week's panel members of Teen Talk, a lively 
made her extraordinary effort to fight the yesterday, thanks to you. and -provocative discussion program that 
polio menace. It seemed only natural that “I should love having the Ten Elements each Sunday at 12:30 to 1 p. m. offers to 4 
this young woman should, in the words of ® Confession Story that you spoke of this large television audience the thoughitfu), 
McCall’s judge, Mrs. John G. Lee, president evening. I promise to send you another worthwhile and often surprising conversa. 


eeling 


of the League of Women Voters, offer her manuscript soon. Do you think people tion of young people. 
services for a critical need at a crucial mo- would be interested in blood banks? Teen Talk is the brain child of its pro. 
ment-and for a cause which had great edu- “Your receipes are especially appealing to ducer, Sophie Altman, Washington house. 


cational as well as great human value.” my husband.” wife and the mother of four children. 4 
Executive, service to the community in Mrs. O’Brien’s success story began on Sep- graduate of Wellesley College and Yale Law 
general:. The lives of most of the residents tember 1, 1955, when she went on the air School, Mrs. Altman some time ago decided 
of the sparsely settled Dakota prairle—where with a cookery show, A Pinch of Salt, that trouble between parent and teen-ager 
and mail deliveries are few— aimed at Girl Scouts. She demonstrated stems from the lack of real communication, 
have been made more secure by the matter- the use of modern mixes and packaged foods Parents, she felt, do not take their chil. 
of-fact voice of Mrs. Ida McNeil, owner of in preparing traditional dishes. The re- dren's worries and rationalizations seriously 
Radio Station KGFX in Pierre, S. Dak. The sponse from unsuspected listeners was unbe- enough, or else they dismiss the teen-ager as 
personal impact of her broadcasts is so great evable. a rebellious, unreceptive member of society, 
that her listeners, among them Governor “I feel that she’s a friend whom I could difficult to control. 
Joe Foss and Mayor A. E. Munck of Pierre, depend upon for anything,” wrote one The teen-ager, on the other hand, thinks 
refer to her affectionately as “Mrs. Pierre.” Woman. “She’s the kind of person I would Mrs. Altman, too often considers his parents 
Prom a studio in her house Mrs. McNeil like to have for a neighbor,” affirmed an- inflexible, old-fashioned, and unwilling to 
brings to her isolated listeners news of their Other. accept him on his true emotional level. 
friends, relatives, and neighbors on a pro- Producer W. Robert Miller subsequently “Teen Talk,” explains Mrs. Altman, “gives 
gram called Party Line. In 1923 a patient organized an hour’s evening program the teen-agers a chance to discuss problems 
at St. Mary’s Hospital said to her, “Mother (Thursday, 8:30 p. m.) for Mrs. O’Brien that important to themselves. Comparing their 
hasn't a.telephone. Won't you please broad- incorporated not only her cooking hints but experiences with one another over television 
cast news about me so she'll know I’m get- Iso a workshop for writers. and evaluating those experiences emphasizes 
ting better?” Since then Mrs. McNeil has “Mrs. O’Brien had conducted a creative to them and to their parents that their 
been announcing the condition of patients writing class at the YWCA and adult classes problems are not unique but common to 
regularly four times a day on weekdays and for a long time,” Bob Miller explains. “We most families. There is comfort and se- 
once on Sundays. She tells who was ad- thought we'd find out if it’s true that every curity in knowing your difficulties are uni- 
mitted, who was discharged, who is doing Woman wants to be a writer. We're ready to versal and that you are» not being picked 
nicely, and who isn’t. She lists births and say now that-they all do—as long as Marian upon as the exclusive victim of family 
deaths, sends messages for patients (“Will O’Brien will direct them.” society.” 
Neighbor Brown please feed the cattle?”), Mrs. O’Brien, besides being an expert cook, In preparing the show Mrs. Altman 
appeals for blood donors when they are is a successful writer. Her articles and arranges for prebroadeast discussions with 
needed. The Benedictine Sisters, who oper- ‘Stories have appeared in many magazines. the panel and supplies the moderator with 
ate the hospital, report that more than Her generous professional advice to her hope- questions and material to insure against 
96,000 patients have benefited from her ful listeners through their television sets, as any. sags in interest or good topics during 
broadcasts. “Our prayers and intentions Well as criticisms of manuscripts they. submit the broadcast. 
are that when Mrs. McNeil reaches the gates ‘© her, have resulted in many sold manu- - Subjects that have received frank han- 
of Heaven, she will be met by the Divine scripts. This particularly pleases Mrs. dling by the young panelists of late have 
Master with open arms,” wrote Sister Rose O'Brien. ._ teuched on problems arising from broken 
Marie. “ ‘For what you have done for the . “My real purpose,” she says, “is to get the careers, driving, the selec- 
least of these, my brethren, you have done housewife away from the dishpan. Writing tion of friends and dates, health, politics, 
to Me.”” is a wonderful a, Po asasource of popularity, school grievances, clothes, -_ 
Mrs. McNeil not only owns KGFX—she is -#dditional income, for woman whose , allowances, friendships, manners, in- 
the operator, tuntuies eianeie announcer, main energies are devoted to making a home terfaith dating, delinquency, the need for 
newscaster, program director and advertising and rearing a family.” faith, and the extremely explosive issue in 
solicitor. Her only full-time paid employee - On the air she is apt to prod the housewife the District of Columbia—school integra- 
ts an engineer. She is on the air 8 hours a ‘nto creative effort by 
day and spends another 6 on paperwork Write from 9 to 12 * * * help or no help, _ Broadcaster, service to the community in 
and selling advertising. This schedule is irty dishes in the sink or no, I’m at the general: When city councilmen of Balti- 
tough, she admits, but she still finds time to ‘typewriter and somehow, oddly enough, more, Md., burn the midnight oil over figures 
bake an occasional cake. the dishes always seem to get washed and and facts it doesn’t necessarily mean theyTe 
She started in radio when she married a ™0st of the * - = 
railway conductor who had been tinkering UP. You try it too. chance they are simply boning up for an 
with radio since the days when it was just Of the more 
a novelty. Forty-one years ago he estab- her writing course, only 1 dropped out—be- Council Report, 
lished an amateur station, the twelfth li- cause family. The St, - Mrs. Elise Kemper, the program moderator. 
censed by the Federal Government. When Louis @ match for the coun- 
Dana McNeil was away on his run he would while the mothers meet at one another cilmen. An officer of the Women's Civic 
take a radio along, and his wife would broad- houses to follow the show in groups. _ . League, she and her colleagues attend coun- 
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cast to him news of the family and com- Marian O’Brien has See: cil hearings.om proposed measures (thes 
munity. herself and the : The country proposed “ordinances become her program 
There were eavesdroppers, and soon Mrs. filled with young housewives who not only topics), check back files for coun- 
but who have cilmen’s past points of , unearth parallel 
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nouncements to isolated ranch families. As always wanted to 
her audience grew, she began to include 


cities and, when they ca”, 
make sure ‘that councilmen directly ©o- 
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under discussion 
and what the people can 


War II she became Chairman of Radio Pub- 
licity for the Womanpower Commission of 
the Maryland Employment Bureau. Its pur- 


industry—including, 
not only the cooks of her friends but her own 


council department heads into our 
homes; made them human beings, not mere 
names.” 


self into am Air Force jet and flown at 
830 miles an hour over Lake Erie at an alti- 
tude of 48,000 feet, then was dropped through 
the sonic barrier when the plane went into 
a dive. She was the first woman ever to 
eo 
tine Se Rigi. wal vine thet ae 

Vv that Air 
Force enlistments and reenlistments were 
falling off because mothers thought jet fiy- 
ing was too dangerous for their sons. “It 
seems to me,” she wrote the Continental Air 
ones: eee with all the re- 
sponsibilities the Air Force has for our na- 
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is a housewife (in private life she is Mrs. 
R. G. Wheeldon), and I can explain all the 
details of how I was prepared for it,” she 
said, “I don’t see how women can fail to 
realize their fears are in error.” 

The Air Force took her up on her offer, 
and last May 12 she made her flight. “The 
only thing I was worried about,” she said 
later, “was that I wouldn’t get back in time 
for my hair appointment that afternoon.” 

In the broadcasts which followed, Del 
Vina attacked the doubts of Air Force men 
and their families. Day after day she 
pointed to the increased safety of jet flying, 
the importance of our Air Force as a means 
of staving off war, the pride with which 
young men can wear the Air Force uniform, 
the opportunities for future careers. And 
for the taxpayers, she noted that the failure 
of Air Force specialists to reenlist is costing 
us $2 billion a year. 

The Air Force was so.impressed with Del 
Vina’s scripts that it had reprints made and 
circulated for recruiting purposes. Other 
women in radio and television were encour- 
aged to follow Del Vina’s lead. She was the 
only woman awarded the Air Force Associa- 
tion’s citation of honor last year, and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, United States Air Force 
Chief of Staff, congratulated her on the re- 
assurance she had given to American women. 

“We are extremely proud of you,” said 
Col. Barney Oldfield, Director of Informa- 
tion Services for the Continental Air De- 
fense- Command, “both for the lengths to 
which you were willing to go and for the 
series of constructive public-service broad- 
casts which resulted.” 

“If the Air Force can get the full under- 
standing and support of the women of 
America,” wrote Bernard M. Baruch, “both 
it and the country will be benefited. You 
are certainly doing your share.” There were 
hundreds of letters, too, from mothers, pilots, 
and prospective draftees thanking her for 
the reassurance she had given them. 

“She made Cincinnati women wake up 
and think,” is the boast of her station. 
There are few in her tremendous daily au- 
dience who would not wholeheartedly agree. 

Broadcaster, service primarily for youth: 
Few educators or child psychologists have 
entered the field of broadcasting with a more 
solid background, knowledge or intelligence 
than Miss Helen Parkhurst, who conducts the 
weekly half-hour program “Growing Pains” 
on the Westinghouse broadcasting stations. 
And few have won such enthusiastic recog- 
nition among both teachers and a constantly 
widening audience. Miss Parkhurst is genu- 
inely an expert—a fact which is clearly re- 
flected in her programs. 

“Growing Pains” is a unique program by 
and about youth. It operates on the premise 
that there is more good than bad in the youth 
of America; and that delinquency is but one 
of many youth problems. Miss Parkhurst 
spotlights the many hopes, ambitions, frus- 

, trations and exaltations of the millions of 
boys and girls groping through those perilous 
years before adulthood. 

Each week 4 or 5 youngsters are brought 
before the microphone to engage in conver- 
sation on topics uppermost in their minds: 
What do teenagers really think about their 
parents, about sex, about juvenile delin- 
quency? What do Negro boys and girls have 
to say about life in the United States? What 
do Jewish children say about the problems 
of ‘minority groups? How does a girl from 
Indiana differ in her outlook from another 
girl in Boston, New York or Pittsburgh? 

. The are not rehearsed, nor are 
they even briefed beforehand on the subject 
under discussion. The result—frank and 
refreshing opinions. While directing the 
conversations Miss Parkhurst never editorial- 
izes or preaches; she merely leads the partici- 
pants to their own conclusions. Through a 

_ better ng of why, the listeners 
~ are able to come to their own conclusions too. 
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The reaction to “Growing Pains” has 
astounded even Miss Parkhurst. In Pitts- 
burgh, for example, recordings of her pro- 
grams have been taken to PTA’s, women’s 
clubs and other discussion groups. The 
Cleveland Board of Education has used them 
in classroom discussions. Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, uses them on a regular basis 
in its College of Education. 

Miss Parkhurst’s mail is an uninterrupted 
flow of praise. “I have never heard a dram- 
atization of teen-age problems which was 
more effective,” one of the letters reads. 
“It is good to hear young people act out 
of conviction and personal pride,” says an- 
other. And a third: “A true source of ab- 
sorbing information from original Ameri- 
cans.” 

Miss Parkhurst is no stranger to radio and 
television. She won 4 awards in 1949 and 
1950 for her program Child’s World. Her 
World of Sound program was named the 
year’s best by the Grolier Society in 1953. 
In educational circles she is best known as 
the founder of the laboratory plan for ele- 
mentary education—later known as the 
Dalton plan. Her book Education in the 
Dalton Plan, which was written in 1922, has 
been published in 14 languages, and only 
recently it was used in Italy as the basis 
for an educational reform. She was the 
founder and for 25 years the head of the 
Children’s University School in New York, 
later to become the Dalton School. And she 
is the only American educator after whom 
a European school has been named—the 
Helen Parkhurst Dalton School in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands. 

Growing Pains is broadcast by stations 
WBZ-WBZA in Boston and Springfield, Mass.; 
KDKA in Pittsburgh; EYW in Cleveland; 
WOWO in Fort Wayne; and KEX in Portland, 
Oreg. Other stations carrying it are WNYC 
in New York, WPWT in Philadelphia, WXPN 
at the University of Pennsylvania, WOSU at 
Ohio State University, and WBAA at Purdue 
University. 

THE JUDGES 


Fairfax M. Cone, president, Foote, Cone & 


Belding. 
Miss Bette Doolittle, chairman, National 
Public Relations Committee, American 


Women in Raalo and Television, Inc. 

Wendell H. Ford, president, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, president, League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

Otis Lee Wiese, editor and publisher, Mc- 
Call's. 





The Grand Manner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 


- torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 


News of May 6, 1957: 
Tue GranD MANNER 

If a well-dressed gentleman began walking 
the streets of Lancaster soliciting funds to 
build swimming pools, badminton courts, 
beach houses, and the other luxuries of 
civilization for personnel of the United States 
Information Agency in such farflung places 
as Moscow, Rangoon, Accra, and Laos, it 
would not be long before some member of 
the chamber of commerce called the police. 

Yet, this is just a sample of what this over- 
blown agency thinks the American taxpayer 
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should provide for employees living abroad 
and engaged in the arduous task of selling 
the American way of life to the citizens of 
other nations. Such foolishness cannot be 
justified unless it is the purpose of the USIA 
to convince other peoples that the taxpayer, 
in the United States is, in fact, a millionaire 
and that the funds of Uncle Sam are truly 
inexhaustible. 

Such a conception of this country is as 
dangerous as it is wrong. Pride of purse is 
just as offensive to citizens of other lands 
as were the regal trappings of empire in the 
old days of colonial expansion. If the USIA 
cannot find personnel willing to adapt them- 
selves to conditions as they find them in 
foreign countries, then it is doubtful that 
the message this agency is trying to deliver 
will ever be effective. 

Some doubt aa.to the usefulness of the 
USIA as presently constituted has already 
arisen in Congress. The House cut $35 mil- 
lion from the USIA budget requests and the 
Senate may lop off some more. Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD thinks another $20 million 
or so can be pruned from what’s left. 

During a recent hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Representative Rooney, of New York, 
went into details of a request by the USIA 
for $260,000 for recreational facilities. Said 
Representative Rooner: 

“We find such items as construction of a 
tennis court at Basra, Iraq, the construction 
of a hall for movies and indoor games and 
dancing and tennis in Rangoon, Burma— 
that one to the extent of $19,500—a rest cen- 
ter for our Moscow people, a swimming pool, 
two more tennis courts with floodlights, pro- 
vision for dancing and cards at Vientiane, 
Laos, at a cost of $27,000. 

“You want to build a clubhouse in Bel- 
grade with a swimming pool at Kabul.. At 
Warsaw you want to provide for such out- 
door activities as badminton, basketball, 
baseball, volley ball, and softball. You 
want a swimming pool at Asuncion, Para- 
guay * * * you want a beachhouse at Accra 
on the Gold Coast * * * a swimming pool in 
Calcutta * * * a beach hut and cabanas at 
Madras * * * four tennis courts and sporting 
equipment at New Delhi * * * another ten- 
nis court at Kuwait * * * another swimming 
pool and tennis and volley ball and bad- 
minton courts at Monrovia. 

“I am wondering,” said Representative 
Rooney to the USIA representative, “if this 
recreation could not be deferred.” 

“It could be, sir,” replied the witness, 
“But I do not think it should be.” 

Well, we have news for the USIA. A lot 
of us taxpayers have deferred indefinitely 
any swimming pools, beachhouses, badmin- 
ton courts and card rooms. We are living 
like natives here in America and finding life 
bearable. 





More Soil-Bank Inequity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, dated May 7, 1957, sum- 
marizing contract commitments for the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank, 
estimates that the 1957 obligations of 
the Federal Government for annual and 
practice payments in the conservation 
reserve will total $108,317,000. 
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When we study the figures for indi- 
vidual States, we find that Texas, with a 
population of 7,700,000 in the 1950 cen- 
sus, stands to receive $27,277,000—more 
than the estimated payments to be due 
37 other States having a total population 
of 121 million. : 

Texas is understandably proud of its 
right, acquired on admission to the 
Union, to divide itself into up to five 
separate States, at its discretion. On 
this basis, it might be that Texas would 
expect to receive as much in cash bene- 
fits as five other States. Can it be said, 
though that a program is economically 
sound and equitable when one State ac- 
quires claim to a greater payment than 
the combined amounts expected to be 
due 37 other States? 


Here are the Department of Agricul- . 


ture figures for the 37 States and for 
Texas: 
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Gregory Herman, Ukrainian Leader and 
Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. Speaker, 





Herman, one-time Wilkes-Barre educa- 
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tor and more recently an official of th, 
Ukrainian National Association: 

Gregory Herman, supreme secretary ,; 
Ukrainian National Association and forme, 
Coughlin and GAR High School teach; 
died in Bergen Pines Hospital, Berge, 
County, N. J., Sunday afternoon, after suf- 
fering a stroke. He was 61. 

Puneral will be held from the Jarema 
Funeral Home, 129 East Seventh Street 
New York City, on Wednesday morning wit), 
@ requiem mass at 10 at St. Gorge’s Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church, 22 East Seventh Stree: 
New York City. Interment in Calvary Ceme. 
tery, New York City. ; 

_ A former resident of 9 East Jackson Street 
Mr. Herman had resided in New Jersey 3 
years. Long active in fraternal, civic ang 
education affairs, he resigned from the city 
school system in 1949 to accept the nationaj 
presidency of the Ukrainian National Asso. 
ciation, an international fraternal organiza. 
tion of more than 65,000 members with heag- 
quarters in Jersey City. 

In 1950 he was elected supreme secretary 
and served in that capacity to the time of 
his death. For many years before moving 
to New Jersey, Mr. Herman was a vice presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Born in the Ukraine, Mr. Herman was 
brought to Wilkes-Barre at the age of 12 by 
his parents. He attended Wilkes-Barre city 
schools and was a graduate of Coughlin High 
School. He received the bachelor of philos- 
ophy degree from Lafayette College and later 
pursued graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received the degree of 
master of science in economics. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Herman 
was for many years a member and officer of 
the Or Reserves. Long an advocate 
of adult education, Mr. Herman served as in- 
structor in languages and folklore in the 
Adult Education Center of Wilkes-Barre 
¥.M. C. A. 

Surviving are his wife; three children, Ann 
Marie and Catherine, both graduates of Col- 
lege Misericordia and now teaching in the 
public schools of Lodi, N. J., and Gregory, 
Jr., Lakes Charles, La.; father, Peter Herman; 
sister, Mrs. Catherine Lukacz, and brother, 
Dmitro, all of Wilkes-Barre, 
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- Postal Pay Poses Recruiting Problem pa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Robert W. Morehead, Jr., which was 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on April 26, 1957: 

Postat Pay Poses RECRUITING PROBLEM 
To the Eptror: 

. Bills have been introduced in the present 
Congress to give postal workers a much 
needed increase in salary. During the past 
salary campaigns the postal workers have 
been called “Treasury raiders” and other 
equally unjustified epithets. 

Spokesmen of the powerful United States 
chambers of commerce have attacked the 

increases as being unjustified and 
not in the public's interest. The threat has 
been broadcast that a raise in postal salaries 
would bring about devastating inflation. 
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ridiculous charge has been made that 
the jostal increases would he the signal for all 
jabor to seek like increases, High officials 
y of in government have used their positions of 
rmer trust to create @ wrong impression. The 
cher, ‘called deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
Tgen ment has been heralded far and wide as 
suf. some extremely vicious monster, with the 
doaked insinuation it is the fault of postal 


‘ 


reet, It is true the Post Office Department does 
With not pay its full-way. However, the question 
‘ain- can be asked, what Government agency does 
Teet, operate in the “black”? It is my conten- 
me- tion that the postal deficit is not related to 

the responsibility of the Congress and the 
reet, post Office Department to pay its skilled 
ey 8 workers a fair and living wage. Why is it 
and the Post Office Department and its employees 
city are singled out for all this lambasting about 
onal the deficit? 


Since 1939 post office clerks, carriers, and 
clerks in the Postal Transportation Service 


ead- nave received salary advances averaging less 
than 91 percent. Please compare the weekly 
tary percentage increase in other fields of employ- 


t for the same period of time: printing 
industry, 294 percent; petroleum and coal 
829 percent; manufacturing, 282 


percent; steel, 358 percent; automotive, 301 
Was percent; machinery workers, 324 percent; and 
2 by class 1 railroads, 278 percent. Does this com- 


ligh raiders? The postal workers, through their 
los- empl organizations, are only making a 
ater desperate effort to maintain a bare existence 
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The Post Office Department is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit help, and, or 


cently found it-necessary to circularize his 
postal area in an effort to secure recruits. 


unsatisfactory working conditions 
in the Post Office Department and the neces- 
sity to obtain better wages. 


high morale and a low turnover rate, are 


economically 
- RosBertT W. Moren.aD, Jr. 
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- HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
eg OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. SMITH : ; Mr. 
Speaker, George Todt in his column on 
May 7, makes some pertinent observa- 
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tions regarding the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including his article: 
WHat AND Wuy.oFr McCakTHy SrTop 


“Strange—is it not?—that of the myriads 
who 
Before us passed the door of darkness 
through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too.” 
—Omar Khayyam, Rubaiyat. 


Brave Horatius is dead and who will arise 
now to defend the bridge which leads into 
the heart of Rome, itself? Who will keep 
the Red foe in play? Who will speak up 
again? 

Whatever else his enemies and detractors 
may have said of him, none can deny that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
was a fighter for American principles as he 
believed them to be according to his con- 
science. No pacifist, he. Here was a war- 
rior. He will be missed. > 

Whether we agreed or disagreed with the 
stormy petrel of the Senate, we ought to 
recognize that the controversy and conflict 
of viewpoints he aroused was a very healthy 
thing for all of us. Until he came on the 
scene, we had heard the word from a little 
bird in the White House that any fears of 
Communist infiltration into our Govern- 
ment was only a red herring. Before the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin had finished 
with that red herring, however, the odor 
from it convinced most of us that there was 
something rotten several thousand miles 
due west from Denmark. 

Senator McCarthy was going great guns 
in his battle against Communist influences 
inside Government until he stubbed his toe 
at Fort.Monmouth, N. J., a United States 
Army Signal Corps center. At this point, 
the controversial Gallup poll—certainly no 
McCarthy supporter—was forced to admit 
that he commanded the approval of 70 per- 
cent of the Protestant and 85 percent of the 
Catholic population in the United States for 
his gallant fight against the Reds. 

But his attempt to investigate the suspi- 
cious situation at Fort Monmouth proved 
his Waterloo. Powerful forces stirred them- 
selves into frenzied action behind the scenes. 
What went on exactly has never been re- 
vealed. But in the end we learned that 
some mysterious powers convinced President 
Eisenhower that his executive authority was 
being challenged by Mr. McCarthy. The 
President seized the gantlet reputed to 
have been thrown down to him by the Sen- 
ator. The war was on. McCarthy was 
charged with having attempted to get an 
easy berth in the Army for a former em- 
ployee, Pvt. G. David Schine. The hunt for 
Reds was over. i 

McCarthy's strategic mistake—and it wa 
one I pointed out repeatedly as a television 
commentator at the time—was permitting 
himself to go on trial for the better part of a 
year on such a silly charge in the first place. 
He-was on the overwhelming offensive—the 
Nation was behind him in his efforts to ferret 
out the Reds in high places—and he ought 
never to have permitted his crusade to have 
been halted and himself to be placed on the 


defensive. In doing so, he permitted the. 


opposition to turn the proceedings ihto a 
boring, even ludicrous, repetition of triviali- 
ties which finally wore out the patience of 
the nationwide audience, the public. 

When the time was deemed ripe—when 
the public was at last so weary with calcu- 
lated asininities that it no longer cared who 
was right or wrong in the case—the censure 
movement against Senator McCarthy was 
slipped over with ease. That was the quite 
obvious purpose of the tiresome marathon 
from the start. 

What McCarthy should have doné when 
the Army charges were revealed against him 
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ought to have been simply to ignore them. 
Had he treated them with derision, had he 
gone sight ahead with his offensive against 
the unists, he might have won. The 
public, itself, might conceivably have come 
to his rescue, had he continued his crusade 
against the Nation’s enemies instead of grind- 
ing to a halt to defend himself on know- 
nothing charges which were essentially 
stupid. 

The most astonishing part of this whole 
silly mess centering around Fort Monmouth 
is that Senator McCarthy was apparently 
dead right in this instance. That there vas 
espionage of the most serious nature going 
on there at the time—and for some years 
previously—can hardly be questioned any 
longer. Anyone in doubt ought to look at 
page 8449 of the United States CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, May 31, 1956, under the remarks of 
Representative CLARE Horrman, Republican, 
of Michigan. 

There we learn from a Russian translator of 
American documents in Moscow spy head- 
quarters that thousands of important classi- 
fied papers from Fort Monmouth had been 
handled by himself personally. More thou- 
sands came from the laboratories of the Radio 
Corporation of America we were told by the 
Russian “Andriyeve.” All this was discussed 
in my column August 13, 14, and 15 last year. 
An investigation of Fort Monmouth seems 
to have been very much in order. But in- 
stead Senator McCarthy got censured. How 
about this? 





Jury System, States Rights for Congress 
To Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Nashville Banner of 
May 6, 1957. The editorial is;one which 
warrants the attention of the entire 
membership since it deals with responsi- 
bility of the Congress in our system of 
government: 

JEFFERSON ON FUNDAMENTALS: JuRY SYSTEM, 

States RicHTs FoR CONGRESS To GUARD 


Presumably even the liberals have heard 
of Thomas Jefferson—for periodically and 
variously they celebrate his birthday, usually 
in the name of raising campaign funds. They 
should find out more about Jefferson; could 
profitably study some of his writings as a 
man who knew considerable about govern- 
ment, and States rights whose sovereignty 
he urgently championed. 

In his first annual message to Congress, as 
third President of the United States, he dis- 
cussed among other things the judiciary. He 
said, speaking to Congress, remember: 

“The judiciary system of the United States, 
and especially that portion of it recently 
erected, will of course present itself to the 
contemplation of Congress, and, that they 
may be able to judge of the proportion which 
the institution bears to the business it has 
to perform, I have caused to be procured from 
the several States and now lay before Con- 
gress an exact statement of all the causes 
decided since the first establishment of the 
courts, ; 

“And while on the judiciary organization it 
will be worthy of your consideration whether 
the protection of the inestimable institution 
of juries has been extended to all the cases 
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involving the security of our persons and 
property.” 

Obviously Jefferson did not regard the 
inestimable institution of juries as some- 
thing to be shunted—by administrative or 
legislative option—to a sidetrack. Govern- 
ment-by-injunction hadn’t been invented 
yet. The Constitution was new; the Bill of 
Rights was newer, and Congress wasn’t to 
learn for several generations that States 
rights were just a reactionary figment of 
Dixiecrat imagination. 

He had more than that to say, partciularly 
about keeping the lines of Government with- 
in their respective areas. He warned against 
complication, burdensome encumbrance, and 
trespass, saying: 

“When we consider that this Government 
is charged with the external and mutual re- 
lations only of these States; that the States 
themselves have principal care of our. per- 
sons, Our property, and our reputation, con- 
stituting the great field of human concerns, 
we may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated, too expensive; 
whether offices and officers have not been 
multiplied unnecessarily and sometimes in- 
juriously to the service they were meant to 
provide. 

“Considering the general tendency to mul- 
tiply offices and dependencies and to increase 
expense to the ultimate term of burden 
which the citizen can bear, it behooves us to 
avail ourselves of every occasion which pre- 
sents itself for taking off the surcharge, that 
it never may be seen here that after leaving 
to labor the smallest portion of its earnings 
on which it can subsist, Government shall 
itself consume the whole residue of what it 
was instituted to guard.” 

Jefferson was known for his strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. His followers 
usually were called the Democratic-Repub- 
licans. 

It is time the Democratic-Republicans 
started following his precepts again, 





Senator Joe McCarthy 


SPEECH 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to pay my tribute to Senator Joz Mc- 
CARTHY. 

I have known the Senator, and his 
lovely and gallant wife, ever since I first 
came to Congress. I looked upon them 
as friends. 

Whatever anyone may think of Sena- 
tor McCartuy’s methods, no one can 
deny his patriotism or his courage. In 
an age of chiselers and opportunists, he 
had preserved and he used the power of 
righteous indignation. He alerted many 
to the dangers in our midst and saved 
our country from many traitors who, 
fearing him, slunk into the dark recesses 
from where they safely spewed their 
venom aud filth on him, but did not 
attack our country openly. , 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the ancients 
who told us that we could die of a broken 
heart were not so wrong. Perhaps ha- 
tred can break a heart, and evil thoughts 
may kill as easily as mere physical ills. 
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Edmond Rostand, the French poet 
who wrote about Napoleon’s son, makes 
his hero say this on his deathbed: 

Too many people wanted my death, and I 
die by being killed in too many hearts, 


Joe McCartTnry is now before the Judge 
of us all. That Judge is just and He will 
understand. 3 





The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY ~ 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, plans are 
well underway for construction of a Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Young and old alike thrill with the 
excitement and romance of the early 
West. The American cowboy is not only 
a colorful part of American history, but 
he was an essential figure in the develop- 
ment of the frontier that has now become 
the heartland of this great Nation. 

Rugged individualism, personal deter- 
mination and initiative were qualities 





which, combined with good old-fashioned _ 


hard work, enabled men of vision to build 
the West. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
will honor the great cattlemen and other 
outstanding pioneers who worked for 
the progress and created the tradition of 
the West. Honorees will include work- 
ing cowboys, cattlemen, pioneers, rodeo 
cowhoys, trailblazers, and others deemed. 
worthy by the trustees of the national 
organization. 

The standards established by the trus- 
tees are: Honorees must be outstanding 
Americans, prominent in the develop- 
ment of the West, or in perpetuating the 
traditions of the western country. They 
may be nominated by historical, livestock 
and rodeo associations and other groups, 
or by individuals, and must be recom- 
mended to the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and elected by its trustees. 

- The first five men chosen fulfill all 
these qualifications. They are: 
“Theodore Roosevelt—rancher in the 
Dakotas and later United States Presi- 
dent. 

Will Rogers—-a man who never let the 
world forget that he was a cowboy. 
known for his paintings of the frontier 
West. ; 

Charles Goodnight—a real pioneer of 
Texas’ range cattle industry and fore- 
most 4traildriver, 

Jake McClure—working cowboy of 
New Mexico, rodeo champion and judge. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
has been chartered as a nonprofit cor- 
poration. National trustees have been 
appointed in each of the 17 Western 
States, including the governors as ex- 
officio trustees. ? 

The site of the Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum is a triangular piece of land which 
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combines prairie flatness and woodeq 
hills. It is located along United State, 
Highways 66 and 77 and is within easy 
reach of all traveling Americans. 

A million dollars has already bec 
subscribed so that construction of the 
project is assured. However, five times 
that amount is the goal of the trustees 
The memorial must be properly symbolic 
of an era which has made our Nation 
great and provided our heritage of cour- 
age and freedom. 

The inspiration of the early West 
must be preserved and perpetuated to 
coming generations of American youth. 
The Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
has this very worthwhile objective. 
The prayer of Dr. G. Raymond Camp. 
bell, pastor, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., at the 
Site dedication on November 11, 1955, 
reflects the great value of this project, 
The prayer reads as follows: 

Oh, Thou God of the open plains, who 
never made a man you didn’t love, we pray 
that You will hallow this place in the mem- 
ory of men of the saddle, that the best of 
the past can be carried into the future. 

If sometimes, someone should imagine, up 
here on this hill, that he has caught just 
@ whiff of the smell of bacon frying over 
an open fire, or the bubble of coffee boiling 
over onto coals of the fire, or the creak of a 
tired saddle, and the evening lowing of 
cattle off in the distance, we'll thank You, 


And if some still night when the moon 
is full, someone should think that he hears 
again the soft breath of a harmonica, or the 
sound of a man quietly humming to him- 
self, then we'll believe, like those men who 
were riding herd 2,000 years ago, that the 
angels have come mighty close to earth 


It is in the memory of the men who built 
this West, we ask You to dedicate this place. 
And, Lord, up there on the high range where 
the grass is always green’ and a man’s horse 
never gets tired, we pray that the boys are 
happy with what we are doing here. Amen. 





The Public’s Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr.’PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“The Public’s Right To Know” which 
appeared in the Belleville (Ill.) News- 
Democrat on May 7, 1957. The editorial 





- was written by the Honorable Robert 


L. Kern, publisher of the News-Demo- 
crat,and a zealous advocate of the pub- 
lic’s right to know how public officials 
conduct public business: 

THe Pustic’s Ricnut To Know 

The public has the right to know what 
public officials are doing with the public's 
business, when they do it.. 

Seldom has that right been more flagrantly 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
the Northeast Airlines case, and 
seldom has the need for open decisions ar- 
rived at been more clearly demonstrated. 
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The-CAB, @ public agency established to 
serve the public interest in control of avia- 
tion, met in private last August 2 and voted 
3 to 2 to grant Northeast Airlines a big 
juicy plum—the New York-Miami passen- 
ger route for which Delta Airlines also made 
application. 


The decision was highly improper—not~™ 


necessarily on its merit, but for the reason 
in the presence of a 
score of interested men and behind doors 
parred to the public and the public's repre- 
sentatives, the press. 

To make matters worse, the secret deci- 
sion was not immediately announced but 
neld under covers for more than a week. It 
was finally made public on August 10. 

In the meantime, through one device or 
another, some people were permitted to peek 
under the covers, arrogate themselves a 
proprietary interest in a public affair, and 
use it to their own pecuniary advantage. 

On August 3 there was a flurry of trading 
in Northeast Airlines stock which brought 
quick, handsome profits to the privileged 
few. As the story is now unfolding before 
a Senate committee, it is a glaring example 
of an abuse of public office that should rfot 
be tolerated. 

Private discussion may be necessary be- 
fore a decision of this kind is arrived at. 
But when action is taken the public should 
be repfesented in order that it may be fully 
informed as soon as possible. 

Bureaucrats frequently try to argue other- 
wise, and sometimes they invoke in all sin- 
cerity what they believe to be the best in- 
terests of the public. But in reality they are 
merely trying to rationalize their own pri- 
vate or bureaucratic interests. 

The Northeast Airlines case makes it 
plain that pubite officials have no right to 
abridge the public’s right to know. Con- 
gress should take whatever action is neces- 
sary to make this principle stick throughout 
the Federal Government, : 





Herbert Hoover, Senator Byrd, and 
Mr. People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial by Joseph 
R. Jahraus, of the Laguna Beach Lum- 
ber Co., which appeared in the Laguna 
Beach paper. In view of the fact that 
it is an open letter to Mr. Congressman, 
I would like to give all the Members of 
Congress an apportunity to read it: 

HERBERT HOOVER, — Byrp, AND Mr. 





Deak Mr. ConcressMAN: You have of 
course heard of Herbert Hoover, Senator 
Byrp, and a family, 170 million strong named 
people? Yes? Then let’s go on from there. 
don say ihe are in favor of economy in 

vernment deplore deficit spending. 
Herbert Hoover, a former President, was as- 
signed a big job by a Democratic administra- 
tion to point out the way to a safe economy 
and &@ commonsense way of doing Govern- 
ment business. You applauded his findings 
With words. Whatever happened to his rec- 
ommendations? If they had been adopted 
even in part this Nation would be on a sound 
financial basis, , 
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You have also heard of Senator Byrrp, of 
Virginia? Perhaps he carries the idea of 
thrift and commonsense in Government 
spending to the extreme. We would not 
know about that. But we do know this: His 
people, in his home State, keep on sending 
him back to Washington. Apparently his 
sound business ideas have lost him no votes. 
So what are you afraid of? 

Last but not least, have you heard of Mr. 
and Mrs. United States? They live here, 
try to earn their living and have listened to 
political mouthings about a balanced bud- 
get, economy in Government, reduced taxes 
and a lot of other words. They were fine 
words. 

But Mr, and Mrs. United States are sick 
of words. Sick of supporting a panhandling 
world on their backs in the name of free- 
dom; sick and angered at the veiled black- 
mail of going Communist if such and such 
is not given them. Mr. and Mrs. United 
States are tired of having their purses rified 
in the name of international harmony. 
They are tired of being taxed and taxed and 
taxed and spent and spent and spent into 
a worse and worse financial condition. 

And do not tell us, Mr. Congressman, that 
it is not so. Try buying groceries, shoes, 
clothing, paying for a house and having more 
and more tax, open or concealed taken from 
one paycheck. And you will see, Mr. Con- 
gressman, why Mr. and Mrs. United States 
want no more words about reduced spending 
from you; nor do they want any more reasons 
why a reduction in the budget or taxes must 
be put off another year. 

They want it now, Mr. Congressman. 
Listen to 170 million Mr. and Mrs. United 
States and forget about pressure groups, in- 
ternational or domestic. 

Put that sensitive ear of yours to the 
ground Mr. Congressman and you will hear 
sounds that may inspire you to do exactly 
what your conscience has been telling you to 
do all along. 

LaGuNa BEACH LUMBER Co. 


; 





Israel’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
ninth anniversary of Israel’s independ- 
ence, I would like to congratulate her on 
the completion of another successful 
year. 

Not only has Israel managed to main- 
tain her frontiers intact and to repel 
hostile guerrilla raiders, but she has re- 
cently made great strides in the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture, which 
are of greatest importance to her nation- 
al existence. Of special interest is the 
continual progress Israel is making in 
developing her own lands. ; 

Between 1948 and 1955 the cultivated 
area under irrigation has tripled. The 
Israeli Government has established a 
centralized national water authority 
which implements and supervises the 
execution of irrigation projects. Large 
sums from Israeli development funds 
and from foreign aid have been invested 
in irrigation projects all over Israel. 
The Lake Huleh power and irrigation 
project has opened thousands of acres 
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for cultivation in northern Israel; the 
pipeline completed in 1955 to carry the 
waters of the Yarkon River near Tel 
Aviv to the arid tracts of the Nezev is a 
great step forward. This pipeline will 
supply much of the Negev—a desert be- 
fore the establishment of Israel—with 
sufficient water to enable Israeli pioneers 
in that region to be self-sufficient in 
food. 

To assure most efficient use of the 
newly irrigated land, the Israeli Govern- 
ment has encouraged the growth of 
farmer’s federations, agricultural co- 
operatives, producers’ associations, and a 
citrus fruit control and marketing board. 
When Israel’s agricultural plans are 
completed, she should once more merit 
the name of “a land of milk and honey,” 
as it was known in Bible times. 

To permit Israe] to complete her ag- 
ricultural planning, the United States 
must continue to give technical assis- 
tance to her, for economic self-sufficiency 
and high levels of food production will 
assure the survival of a brave new Middle 
East nation. 





Racial Subsidy: An American Indian 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, a cu- 
rious situation has arisen as the result 
of measures pending before the Con- 
gress. It has been outlined in very clear 
terms in an article by Robert Cory, in 
the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News of May 
4, 1957. I might say S. 574 to which 
he refers in his article is a companion 
to my own H. R. 3634. Mr. Cory’s arti- 
cle is deserving of study for it explains 
some of the problems which arise in 
considering legislation affecting the 
American Indian: 

“TUMBLING AROUND THESE PRAIRIES 
(By Robert Cory) 

One finds it possible to sympathize with 
the predicament of professional friends of 
the Indians who say they are against racial 
subsidy. 

A large segment of these professionals 
has been jockeyed into the position of at- 
tacking Senate bill 574, now in the United 
States Senate, on this ground. The sit- 
uation is now embarrassing because it ap- 
pears to put the group on record as opposing 
racial subsidy in one case, while advocating 
it in another. 

S. 574 was introduced on behalf of the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. It has the back- 
ing of State welfare, educational, and health 
agencies in those States. It aims to write 
into law a principle of Federal reimburse- 
ment for which these States have been con- 
tending. 

Whenever the Federal Ciovernment con- 
tracts with these States, or with their State 
agencies, institutions, and political subdi- 
visions to furnish services to Indian people, 
this bill would require the Government to 
pay the actual cost. Payment would be made 
regardless of where the Indian people re- 
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side, and it would make the State agency 
or local political subdivision the judge of 
who is an Indian and who is not. 

Most of the professional friends of the 
Indians who are opposing this bill, it seems, 
are expressing themselves as strongly in 
favor of a so-called point 4 program for 
Indian people and Indian communities to 
provide them with special economic assist- 
ance. Somehow it did not occur to them 
that if S. 574 is a racial subsidy measure, it 
will be hard to convince anyone that the 
point 4 program isn’t. 

Professional friends of the Indians, and I 
do not use the word “professional” in a dero- 
gatory sense, continually become enmeshed 
in the unrealism of their theories about 
what’s good for Indian people. 

Their involvement may be regarded as 
typical of what happens to some of the best 
social action groups when they become ideo- 
logical rather than practical in their ap- 
proach to humana problems. 

Everyone knows that for 150 years the 
Federal Government has acknowledged that 
it has a special, legally implemented obliga- 
tion toward Indian people. Everyone knows 
that for a long, long time special subsidies 
of one kind or another have been an impor- 
tant part of Federal policy. Everyone also 
knows that this remains true today, inevit- 
ably, and that the Government’s 
protective responsibility has not yet been 
discharged. The job remains unfinished. 
That being the case, the racial subsidy ar- 
gument, as directed against the kind of leg- 
islation we are talking about, has a slightly 
humorous aspect. 

Many professional friends of the Indians, 
if they do not live in ivory towers, neverthe- 
less are so far away from the scene of opera- 
tions in Indian affairs that they are depend- 
ent on channels for information. Frequently 
they obtain a mistaken view of what is hap- 
pening in the field. 

Professionals tend to depend on other pro- 
fessionals for news and interpretation, and 
the channels most accessible to them are, in 
the final analysis, fed by professional sources 
within the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
inevitable prejudice and one-sidedness of 
such sources affects the Judgment of the 
Indian’s friends. 

For example, a worthy organization known 
as the American Association of Indian Af- 
fairs in New York has gained the mistaken 
impression that there is a “growing discon- 
tent anmrong Western States over their obli- 
gation to provide services to Indians just 
as they do for other citizens.” The AAIA 
thinks that S. 574 is an expression of that 
discontent. 

Somehow, it is clear, the AAIA has been 
misinformed. Observers close to the situa- 
tion inside Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Wisconsin know there is no growing discon- 
tent or resentment of that sort. Instead, 
there is a growing desire to see Indian people 
have equality of opportunity and equdlity 
of services. There is a desire to increase 
the incentive of young people to wade into 
the mainstream of American life. 

This desire, it is evident, has been awak- 
ened by an intelligent observation of need. 
A considerable amount of heavy thinking has 
been done by welfare workers, educators, and 
health officers. With more realism and more 
humanitarian purpose than the professionals 
in the Indian Bureau have been able to see, 
or willing to acknowledge, they have wres- 
tled with the Indian problem in all its local 
ramifications. These local ponderers-of-the- 
problem have come up with the conviction 
that the best practical answer is to be found 
in full Federal reimbursement for “actual 
cost” during the remainder of the transition 
period for Indians, and they have embodied 
this principle in S. 574. 

The people of the Four-State Declaration 
see Indian incentive stifled by segregated 
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services on reservations. They find the Fed- 
eral Bureau too quick and too eager to un- 
load responsibility for any Indian who has 
the courage to move. Usually the Indian 
relocatee has no other domicile of reference 
than the reservation. This is a great handi- 
cap to him when his condition becomes dis- 
tressed in an outside community where he 
has not lived long enough to establish legal 
residence for welfare purposes. Usually he 
has no family doctor, no home school dis- 
trict, no home county where he belongs. In- 
stead of being able to refer inquirers to a 
place in Michigan or West Virginia, where 
perchance another distressed newcomer 
might have relatives or friends to vouch for 
him, or a home county to acknowledge him 
as one of its own, the Indian has only the 
reservation for reference. To get help he 
has little choice but return there. 

No, it just isn’t so that S. 574 was drafted 
by a bunch of selfish, penny-pinching county 
and State officials who are promoting racial 
discrimination. 

The bill had its origin in the thinking of 
a conscientious group of professional social- 
service workers, educators, and concerned 
State officials. Their objective was to devise 
a plan by which Indian people would have 
the greatest freedom of movement, the best 
chances of social acceptance, and access with 
no browbeating questions asked to the same 
welfare offices, hospitals, and schools to which 
other people go. These local professionals, 
who understand the problems involved as 
well as anybody, just got sick and tired of the 

, the evasions, the quibbling—and 
lack of clear-cut contractual arrangements— 
e..countered so frequently in giving service 
to Indian clients, and they are asking for a 
new approach. 

By and large, we would say, the people who 
handle welfare, health, and educational serv- 
ices in the States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin are just 
as well trained, just as professional in their 
thinking, just as interested in Indian people, 
and just as free from race prejudice as the 
professionals in the Bureau, or the fes- 
sional friends of Indians on the outside. 
They believe that the plan pre- 
sented in S. 574 would work to the benefit of 
Indian people, as well as to the benefit of 
the public generally, and that it would mini- 
mize the rac: factor involved in a very 
complex situation. 

Unfortunately the social workers, educa- 
tors, employment counselors and other pub- 
lic officials backing the four-State declara- 
tion and S. 574 do not maintain pipeline 
connections through which their thoughts, 
feelings, and observations are channeled to 
friends-of-the-Indian societies in New York 
and elsewhere. The channels of intergroup 
communication just do not run that way, 
and the understanding of friends of the In- 
dians is the poorer because of it. These 
workers in the States—who have not set 
themselves up as being friends of the In- 
dians publicly, though they are—constitute 
a professional group whose views have not 
been sought. 


Yet it is these people, working at local and © 


State levels of government, who will have 
to be taken into counsel, and whose help 
will be needed at every turn, if Indians really 
are to be assured all along the line of services 
on the same basis on which other citizens 
receive them. 

The fact is overlooked that these people, 
in their daily work, already are leading their 
non-Indian constituents toward a more in- 
telligent appreciation and acceptance of In- 
dians at every level of community life. They 
can be, and to some extent already are, a 
functioning laison between Indian citizens 
in transition and the off-the-reservation 
Indians. 
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A Bleak School on a Hillside Makes th, 
Case of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
April 24, 1957: 
A Bieak ScHOOL ON A HILLSIDE Makes rye 

Cask OF FEDERAL AID 


We can’t feel a flicker of resentment at 
the verdict of a visiting Congressman on g 
school building, he saw in Martin County, 
He called it a ce to the State of Ken. 
tucky. 

In view of the circumstances under which 
the inspection was made, we would change 
this description only by saying that it is 
disgrace to the United States. 

For the point is that two Members of 
Congress—West Virginia’s Representative 
CLEVELAND BAILEY, who made the remark, ang 
Kentucky’s Seventh District Representative 
Cakt PrerKins—were in east Kentucky to 
gather evidence on the need of Federal aid 
for building public schoots. 

They foundplenty. Much of it has a tragic 
tone. Even Mr. » Who naturally 
knows the eastern hill country, was touched 
by many a sight. The school in question, 
near the county seat of Inez, was the typical 
horror picture—an unsealed structure of 
rough boards, the cracks reinforced only by 
thin wooden strips. 

It was like a neighboring school which 
brought the same sort of discouraging com- 
ment, with roofs and walls creviced to the 
winds and rains, cardboard replacing window 
panes and shutting out light, the interior a 
place of chill that defied the old stoves on 
bleak days. 

Mr. BarLey had a remark that goes to the 
heart of the problem. “Nothing short of a 
new structure would be adequate,” he was 
quoted as saying. 

TAX RESOURCES TOO SMALL 


And this is the point. If Martin County 
called on all its resources, taxing beyond the 
limit, it could get but a small part of the 
money needed. Here is a county, 1 of 30 or 
more in Kentucky, which by dint of the 
utmost straining, could not begin to cope 
with its problem. 

Yet people live there. They go out from 
the poor counties to make up the population 
and the level of productivity and of social 
and economic contribution elsewhere. They 
must needs be educated not only for a local 
destiny but for participation in America’s 
future. Since 1950 Martin County has lost 
population steadily. 

The county has but two small industries. 
Little more than 1 percent of its workers 
are in industrial employment. It has only 
919 farms, of an average 74.2 acres, and n0 
recorded urban population. The total! value 
of land and buildings is listed in a gazetteer 
as $2,919,000. Ninety-eight percent of Mar- 
tin’s ‘farms reported in 1949 an income of 
less than $600 each. 

This is an extreme example, to be sure, 
but we insist that it illustrates the point of 
Federal aid in addition to State aid. Most 
of the east Kentucky counties visited Mon- 
day by the Congressmen could not get $504 
year per pupil even by raising tax assessment 
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toa full 100 percent and applying double the 
maximum tax 
Martin County’s average per capita income 
in 1953, by of the University of 
Kentucky's Bureau of Business Research, was 
_ Around 90 of the 120 counties that 
year had per capita income of less than 
- else in these circumstances are the 
needs of children, which add up to the needs 
of the State and Nation—how else are they 
to be served than by direct aid? 
THE STATE STRAINS, TOO 


It is not to be forgotten that the State 
government, by tax raises and by grace of a 
general national prosperity, has been enabled 
recently to increase its contributions to pub- 
lic schools by more than $20 million a year. 
The new minimum foundation program in- 
creases State support. But there is in Ken- 
tucky a pressing need of 10,200 new or re- 
constructed classrooms, as State Superin- 

Congress 


We are only explaining, by the dramatic il- 
justration provided by the single county, 
how the need of Federal aid for school build- 
ing comes to pass. 

We are not making out a case for subsidy 
for our people as a way of life, but only to 
show that Federal aid is a means to an end— 
and that this end is hope. ; 

We believe that unless conditions are rem- 
edied, it will be as Representative Car. 
PERKINS said, a bar to any hope of industrial- 
ization or any other development of re- 
sources. What could be calculated more 
effectively to discourage developers than 


} such schools? 


The main resource of the area, the people, 
issound. They have spirit, they have cour- 
age, they have strong community feeling. 
Kentuckians of Martin County recall most 
vividly how the high school at Inez (popu- 
lation 500), twice has won the State basket- 
ball championship. taking on all comers 
though lacking full replacement for the 
starting five. This means more than an 





. Matching Fund Lure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, if any 
teal and lasting progress is to be made 





Members of Congress, to take a long, 
hard look at local projects. We taut 
begin to making commitments 
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proposal that the State match funds pro- 
vided by the United States to build a road, 
or a schoolhouse, or to finance some welfare 
payment. 

The result of this matching procedure is 
that the State frequently has to raise addi- 
tional money it would not otherwise be 
spending in order to qualify as a recipient 
of the Federal aid. 

And the poor taxpayer pays twice, once 
to the Federal Government to help provide 
its share of the fund-splitting project and 
once to the State or local government for 
its half. 

What looks like a bargain, therefore, often 
results in a boosting of taxes on the State 
or local level. 

One State finally has decided to do some- 
thing about the situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government constantly is dangling 
‘tempting offers before it to pay half the cost, 
if you'll match our contribution. 

The Nebraska State Legislature, by a vote 
of 38 to 3, has adopted a resolution calling 
on the Federal Government to curtail grants- 
in-aid which call for matching State funds. 

If a few more States would take similar 
action the custom of the Federal Govern- 
ment making contributions to State projects 
on a matching basis might be cut down ma- 
terially. 

The temptation of getting half of some- 
thing paid for by the Federal Government 
is strong enough to tempt State legislature 
into appropriating money for projects they 
might otherwise turn down. 

When you launch a project you wouldn't 
otherwise undertake just because the Federal 
Government will pay half the cost, you 
really aren't getting much of a bargain. 

It took real courage for the Nebraska Leg- 
islature to take a stand against accepting 
Federal handouts. It is the kind of courage 
which will be necessary to cut State and 
Federal spending down to a reasonable level. 





Henry Walser, of Hazleton, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent of May 5, 1957, on the passing 
of Henry Walser, outstanding civic lead- 
er, businessman, and publisher: 
SPLENDID REcorD LEFT BY PUBLISHER WALSER 

Another of that wonderful brand of pub- 
lishers who came up through the ranks of 
the printing trade was taken from us last 
week. 


That was in the death of Henry Walser, 
one of the owners and long a guiding hand 
of the Hazleton Plain Speaker and the Stand- 
ard-Sentinel—the two newspapers of char- 
acter and integrity which serve so well the 
lower end of Luzerne County. 

On the credit side is the fact that Mr. 
Walser was permitted 81 fine years before 
he was taken and now also it is fortunate 
that. his son, Frank, long trained and long 
active, is prepared to take over in his stead. 

But the community will miss him for, in 
addition to his newspapers, Mr. Walser was 
active also as a banker and community 
leader. 


He left a splendid record. 
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Union Favors Partnership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 30 issue of the 
Chico Enterprise-Record: 

UNION FAVORS PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


Local 1245 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), which 
represents some 14,500 northern California 
electrical workers, this week joined the ranks 
of organizations and citizens in favor of 
President Eisefthower’s “partnership plan” 
for development of the Trinity River proj- 
ect’s electric power. 

In a statement received by the Enterprise- 
Record from Business Manager Ronald T. 
Weakley at the local’s Oakland headquarters, 
the union vigorously criticizes public power 
advocates and expresses grave concern over 
the welfare of utility workers and their fam- 
ilies “each time governmental agencies in- 
vade the private power industry.” 

Demonstrating that the union is not in 
sympathy with the preference customers so 
favored lately by Republican Senator 
KUCHEL and Democratic Congressman CLAIR 
ENGLE, the union statement frankly indicates 
a preference for private industry as regards 
the factors of “wages, working conditions and 
safety.” The union’s statement said: 

“Our members, who make their living by 
serving the public and are employed by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., work under 
collective bargaining agreements covering 
wages, working conditions and other em- 
ployee benefits. 

“The services rendered by our members is 
taken for granted by the general public ai- 
though these employees maintain 24-hour 
service under all sorts of weather condi- 
tions and hazards. We have never had a 
strike on these properties and our contract 
negotiations and industrial relations activi- 
ties are not headline material for the press. 

“We are seriously concerned over the pos- 
sibility of the Federal Government building 
and operating the power facilities involved 
in the Trinity River project. 

“Public power advocates seem to ignore the 
fact that the economic welfare of thousands 
of utility workers and their families is af- 
fected each time governmental agencies in- 
vade the private power industry. 

“Public (governmental) agencies generally 
do not allow and usually prohibit the right 
of free organization for collective bargaining 
and the right of contract. These are guar- 
anteed by law, however, in the case of the 
regulated private power industry. 

“Our experience has shown that some pref- 
erence customers (public-power cities, etc.) 
who distribute and sell power through pub- 


lic agencies have little regard for their em- 


ployees when it comes to wages, working 
conditions, and safety. 

“Should the Federal Government build and 
market the Trinity power facilities, there is 
no guaranty that the expansion of public 

wer to more preference customers will 
carry with it the protection for employees 
now covered by contracts in private indus- 
try *- °. 

“Private (partnership) development of the 
power facilities on the Trinity project will 
provide additional employment for our 
members and will protect their right to en- 
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gage in collective bargaining under legal 
contracts. 

“Our examination of the partnership plan 
and existing State public utilities commis- 
sion regulations leads us to believe that the 
welfare of the general public and thou- 
sands of workers engaged in public service 
in private industry will be best served by 
Congress adopting the partnership plan for 
the Trinity River project.” 

The electrical workers union is well aware 
that some other unions do not share its 
views against public power and its social- 
istic concepts. But the electrical workers 
are equally aware that, under similar cir- 
cumstances in their own working fields, the 
other unions would doubtless react as the 
electrical union has reacted. 

For example, let someone introduce leg- 
islation for socialization of the automobile- 
manufacturing industry and you would 
shortly hear Walter Reuther’s Union taking 
the stand against governmental encroach- 
ment * * * let Congress begin considera- 
tion of a plan for governmefttal operation 
of the construction industry and the union 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, roofers, 
etc., would be among the stoutest opponents 
of socialization. 

It is a simple matter of American economic 
philosophy and the principles of democracy. 
The progress and well-being of labor, busi- 
ness, industry, and the people as a whole 
have always been based on the concepts of 
free enterprise. And it shall ever be so. 

Nobody gains but the so-called preference 
customers when the Government invades 
private industry. 





We Need An Adequate Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the March 1957 Airborne 
Quarterly entitled “Good Strategy Needs 
Adequate Airlift,” which points up one 
of the serious gaps in our national de- 
fense as conceived and carried out by the 
present Secretary of Defense. 

Unless adequate strategic and tactical 
airlift is provided, we will not have an 
airborne Army able to put out small wars 
whenever they flare up in any part of the 
world and our own citizens and our allies 
will be greatly endangered. 

Goop Srratecy Neeps ADEQUATE AIRLIFT 

With all due respect to the Secretary of 
Defense, we must conclude that he meant to 
use the words “concepts of strategy” in his 
ruling that tactical and strategic airlift are 
adequate in the light of currently approved- 
strategic concepts. ~ 

A concept is an abstract general idea or no- 
tion. We hope that our current strategy is 
more than just a strategic abstract notion. 

The joint chiefs of staff' have a 3-inch- 
thick strategic war plan. Some say that it is 
based on a magic formula that one plane plus 
one nuclear bomb equals one enemy city. 
Those brilliant men know the definition of 
strategy, and know that destruction of cities 
does not win wars. 

Strategy is the art of concentrdting supe- 
rior combat power in a theater of operations 
at the required time and place, and under 
conditions which will favor defeat or destruc- 
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tion of the enemy's armed forces in battle. 

Strategy should not be confused with con- 
duct of war or with tactics, because these 
are shaped by the strategy adopted to achieve 


a@ given end. . 
The given end, in our mind, is to guard our 
national security against every obvious. 


threat; and against any other threat which 
is not presently manifest but which might 
develop in the next few years. ; 

At the moment, the principal thréat to our 
national security is general nuclear war. 
The corollary threat is the piecemeal loss of 
friendly nations of the free world to Soviet 
domination. 

We have successfully deterred a general nu- 
clear war these past 10 years by superiority 
in airpower and the quantity and quality of 
our great nuclear bombs. 

Now, we are told by defense leaders that 
this superiority has either disappeared or is 
likely to disappear in the very near future. 
A general nuclear war between Russia and 
the free world could result in the virtual de- 
struction of both, with China emerging as 
the dominant world power. That is ex- 
treemely distasteful to Russia. 

Defense leaders seem to be veering toward 
a feeling that the air-plus-nuclear power of 
Russia and the free world acts as a mutual 
deterrent to general nuclear war for the time 
being. a 

The corollary threat to our national secu- 
rity is becoming increasingly dangerous. 
From the depths of the Kremlin, Russia is 
concentrating every effort toward absorbing 
the small nations of the free world by any 
means short of general war. 

Russian strategy increases the likelihood 
of small wars. Therefore, our strategy should 
be directed toward deterring small wars; and 


toward suppressing small wars promptly if. 


they do break out, lest they lead to the gen- 
eral war both Russia and the free world are 
trying to avoid. 

Should 4 small war start, we must be able 
to concentrate superior combat power in 
any distant theater of operations chosen by 
the enemy. We must have the capability of 
delivering that concentration in time and 
under conditions which will insure defeat 
or destruction of the enemy's armed forces 
in battle. 

The ability to do just that is what is meant 
by strategy. But, note particularly, success- 
ful strategy in this day of supersonic speed 
and missile marvels requires almost com- 
parable speed in delivering adequate force 
to achieve defeat or destruction of the 
enemy’s forces in battle. Anything less in- 
vites general nuclear war. 

Speed is the essence of smali-war deter- 
rent strategy. We cannot maintain forces- 
in-being in every possible danger spot. The 
most we can do is to support forces such as 
those of NATO and SEATO to delay an enemy 
for a few days until we can reinforce them 
to a point of superiority. 

Reinforcements must be delivered in a 
matter of hours—not days or weeks. 

That calis for airlift—and brings us back 
to the dictum of the Secretary of Defense 
that tactical and strategic airlift are ade- 
quate in the light of currently approved 
concepts of strategy. 

Strategie airlift in war is the capability 
of the Air Force to deliver-men and materiel 


Tactical airlift in war is the capability of 
the Air Force to deliver airborne units di- 
rectly to the field of battle and drop them; 
and to transport air-transportable troops 
via assault-type aircraft to airheads in the 
battle area. 

We have amassed tremendous resources in 
the strategic airlift category. They could 

verwhelmihgly with the inclu- 

Douglas C-132 turboprop 
transport capable of carrying 200,0\ 0 pounds 
@ distance of 3,500 miles at 450 miles per 
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hour.. But there are rumors that C132 pro. 
duction may be limited to only a few planes 

Strategic airlift adequacy is not sufficient 
in itself to make any strategy for smal|-wa; 
deterrence successful. It must be supple. 
mented with adequate tactical airlift to qe. 
liver fighting men and their battle hardware 
quickly—ever so quickly—direct to the pat. 
tleground. 

The Secretary of Defense thinks that boty 
tactical and strategic airlift are adequate 
There are plenty of well-informed opinion; 
that tactical airlift is definitely insufficien, 
to counter speedily a small war in an area 
where the Air Force or the Navy could not 
be utilized effectively. 

The Navy’s 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean 
probably kept Russia from physically ep. 
tering the recent Middle East fighting. 
Without the fleet, could our strategic ang 
tactical airlift, combined, have delivereq 
adequate men and materiel within 48 hours? 
If it could, all the people of the free worl 
should know it. Think how that would 
have raised world morale. 

But, if it couldn't, it’s up to Congress to 
make certain that airlift is made adequate 
to. deter small wars, or to suppress the next 
one within a matter of hours. 





Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


“Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved by a letter which I received 
a short time ago from Mr. David Gimbel 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. _Mr. Gimbel enclosed 
with his letter a poem entitled “Hope” 
which he had written and dedicated to 
me. Needless to say I deeply appreciate 
the kind sentiments he has expressed 
and am grateful for his thoughtfulness. 

However, I would like to tdke this 
opportunity to once again state that 
the impetus for my interest in starting a 
program of assistance for mentally re- 
tarded children originated with a group 
of parents of such children in my own 
State of Rhode Island. Their discus- 
sions with me coupled with a speech by 
His Excellency Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston, which I had read 
several years ago, caused me to explore 
the possibility of inaugurating Federal 
assistance for these exceptional chil- 
dren as Archbishop Cushing has called 
them. It is certainly heartwarming to 
know that this Federal action provided 
the spark which ignited the blaze of in- 
terest and action presently found 
throughout thecountry in this vital field. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the letter and the 
poem from Mr. David Gimbel. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, a 

My Dear Concressman: I wish to express 
my sincere thanks to you for your effort, de- 
votion, and relentless courage in behalf of 
the mentally retarded children of America. 
It is people like you who are bringing hope 
into the lives of their parents who have ll 
but given up to find a way out of their wilder- 
ness of confusion. For today we are witnes- 
sing the dawn of a new era of hope. 
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only a short while ago, these unfortunate 
children were merely classed as the untouch~- 
aples of this great country of ours. Yet, in 
spite of our great. humanitarian endeavors 
jor the peoples of the world we somehow by 

this most pressing problem. Con- 
or 


unconsciously, until people like 
great and 


richard J. Cushing, began to push away the 
douds so. that the first es vane 
begin penetrate this mass ness 

cniaean and their parents have lived 


E 


th. 
at eee that you have instilled into our 


hearts us parents the strength to 
See and a more fruitful day into 
the lives of the most innocent children of 
. We are all so deeply grateful to you. 
With my sincere devotion, 
: Davip GIMBEL. 


DEDICATED TO CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Focarty, 
«4 Man WxHo Is Brincinc Hore INTO THE 
Lives oF EVERY PARENT WHO Has A CHILD 
Wuo Is EITHER MENTALLY OR PHYSICALLY 


AFFLICTED 
Hope 


(By David Gimbel) 
Hope in thy heart is a heavenly peace 
Hold on to it always, Oh, never do cease 
For ‘tis filled with the brilliance and soft as 
the light 
And its magic can brighten thy darkest of 
night. 


Hope will stand by you in moments of despair 
And guide thee to safety when no one would 
: : : 


It can open all doors even rusty and tight 
And stop every wrong to make it a right. 


Hope is a treasure that people are seeking 
And sometimes t’is lost when tyrants are 


Yet the hope Ge thy soul can rekindle that. 
flame 


Thy heart will cry out, for that is hope’s 
game, : 


Hope is the rainbow in everyone’s prayer 

So search for it always, if you really care, 

For without it, what’s left, only emptiness 
and sorrow 

So never give up that hope of tomorrow. 





The Problem of Retarded Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
four articles which appeared in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram as part of a series 
on the problem of retarded children. 
The author in these articles explains 
some of the things that are being done 
to cope with this problem: 

THE TRAINABLE—XI: SoctaL ADJUSTMENT AND 

UseFULNESS Two MAIN OBJECYIVES OF RE- 


TARR 
(By Blair Justice) 


At the 2-story brick build'ng on-the front 
of the campus 13-year-old' Ann Gilliland 
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At the 1-story frame structure at the rear 
of the grounds, the mother’s 17-year-old 
son, Roger, Jr., leaves the car. 

This routine is no different from that 
repeated at schools all over the city except 
for one thing: Roger and Ann have smaller 
heads than the rest of the children leaving 
mothers’ care. 

They are what mental retardation author- 
ities call microcephalies «micro means small, 
cephalic pertains to the head). 

Ann attends special education classes at 
Springdale Elementary for the educable men- 
tally retarded (those whose retardation is 
believed to be mildest). 

CLASS AT CENTER 


Roger is in a class at the Children’s Op- 
portunity Center, which offers programs for 
the trainable mentally retarded (those whose 
retardation is believed to be between the 
mildest group—the educable—and the sever- 
est—the custodial). 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogert I. Gilliland, Sr., of 
4317 Beall also have @ normal 14-year-old 
daughter, Bette Carol, who attends Mead- 
owbrook Junior High School. Gilliland is 
district manager of a minerals and chem- 
ical firm. 

It is not. unknown for retardation of the 
microcephalic type to occur twice in a family. 

'“We didn’t think it happened twice,” said 
Mrs. Gilliland in discussing the couple’s re- 
action to their second microcephalic child, 
“put it does.” 

Dr. George A. Jervis, director of Labora- 
tories for Letchworth Village in Thiells, 
N. Y¥., states that there are two kinds of 
microcephaly. One kind can be due, he 
said, to exogenous factors such as fetal in- 
fection and other causes originating outside 
the human body, over which neither parent 
nor victim has control. 

BOTH ARE HELPED 


Regardless of the cause, the Gillilands 
faced the fact that they had two ‘small- 
headed, retarded children and proceeded to 
see what they could do to help them. 

‘Ann is helped by being taught all that 
school and mental retardation authorities 
believe the educable mentally retarded can 
learn (up to 5th or 6th grade subject matter). 

Roger is being helped by the training of- 
fered the teen-age class of 10 at the Oppor- 
tunity Center, which is financed by the 
United Fund, tuition from parents and di- 
rect contributions. 

Since social adjustment and usefulness 
(to self and others) are two of the biggest 
objectives of this training, here are excerpts 
from Roger’s case summary showing his ac- 
complishments in those two areas: 

“He came to us (in 1953) as a child who 
refused to participate in any classroom ac- 
tivity. He had what might be termed a com- 
pletely negative attitude. * * * He seemed 
preoccupied, was hostile in his attitude when 
he was urged to participate. ‘No’ was the 
only response. 

“The teacher knew Roger was capable of 
carrying out activities and completing tasks 
if only we could elicit his interest. All the 
known techniques of motivation were used 
and consistent, patient training was con- 
tinued month after month.” 


ACCEPTED ONE AT TIME 


Slowly, the report continues, Roger ac- 
cepted “one and then another of his group. 
He sporadically joined in the classroom ac- 
tivities.” 

This year Roger has responded to work in 
arts and crafts (making of hotplate pads, 
potholders, ashtrays and other articles) and 
demonstrates in getting along with 
other people. * * *” 

Roger can be financially useful to himself 
to the extent of mowing neighborhood lawns. 

“He keeps his own money, is extremely 
cautious in lending it to anyone, buys such 
articles as interest him. * * * We feel Roger 


. “What's that?” 
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will accept vocational training that will en- 
able him to contribute to his support when 
he is an adult,” eoncludes the summary. 

How do the teachers succeed in drawing 
the retarded from the shell they may be in; 
how are the teen-agers, the oldest and final 
group in training classes, taught usefulness 
and social adjustment? 

Here is a glimpse at the routine at the 
Opportunity Center: Every morning each 
child removes his wraps and puts them in the 
proper place. Room care chores are per- 
formed. The teacher greets the pupils with 
“Good morning. How are you?” 

Each pupil repeats the greeting to another. 
Two are given the task of walking around to 
every class member and shaking hands while 
saying the greeting. : 

HEALTH INSPECTION 


After repeating a flag salute, a health in- 
spection is held in which each pupil is given 
the chance the inspect the care of hair, face, 
hands, fingernails, and teeth of others. 

Next comes practice in each pupil repeating 
his name and address (a help in case he gets 
lost), the days of the week, in recognizing 
“everyday words” (stop, go, danger, stay out, 
poison, wet paint, wait, bus stop, right, left, 
boys, girls, exit, up, down) and in counting. 

Next comes a 30-minute physical activity 
period (basketball, volley ball on the outside 
or musical games, horseshoes, or bean bag in- 
side). After that the pupils listen to a re- 
corded story. Next, there is practice on the 
alphabet and workbooks (color and cutting). 

A craft period follows, then table setting 
forlunch. After lunch and rest period comes 
such practical activities as homemaking for 
girls and woodwork for boys. The pupils 
leave at 2:30 p. m., assisting smaller children 
to cars. 

Opportunity Center is a team effort. Its 
director, Mrs. B. E. Dowd, and other staff 
members are assisted by volunteers from 
eight groups. Forty-six volunteers serve reg- 
ular hours. 

There is also an opportunity center recent- 
ly opened at Arlington. 

THE TRAINABLE—XII: SeveRE SPEECH Prop- 
LEMS BEING OVERCOME IN SPECIAL TCU 
CLINIC 

(By Blair Justice) 

When Donnie Biser, the mongoloid boy 
pictured with the first story in this series, 
entered the TCU Speech Clinic last year 
he could say from 20 to 30 words. 

Not all of these words, which were simple 
nouns like “mama” and “daddy,” were spoken 
clearly by the 6-year-old Donnie. 

Without language a child has a hard time. 
He has trouble letting his mother know 
where he hurts when he has a stomachache. 
He has trouble expressing how much or how 
little he has in the way of mental resources 
and potential. 

Not all the trainable, including Donnie, 
have such a severe speech problem. But 
many have one to the extent that the first 
thing a mother requests in improvement of 
her child is: “Give him speech.” Mrs. La- 
Verne Biser was one of these mothers. 


CLINIC IS UNIQUE 


Donnie is now using phrases instead of re- 
lying on single words. Examples: “I'll do it.” 
“Who’s that?’ 

Mrs. Dorothy Bell, director of the clinic, 
and other speech therapists are specifically 
concerned with the development of language 
in the mentally retarded child. 

The clinic’s program for the mentally re- 
tarded is a joint project sponsored by the 
Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas, 
TCU, and the Fort Worth Council for Re- 
tarded Children. 

“The clinic is conducting somewhat of a 
unique study. To our knowledge this is the 
first project of any magnitude to see if the 
lower 1. Q. child can benefit from speech 
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therapy and be given language and speech,” 
said Dr. E. L. Pross, head of speech-drama- 
radio in the fine arts department at TCU. 

The clinic already knows that orthodox 
methods in speech therapy—those that help 
normal and educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren—do not give satisfactory results with 
the trainable mentally retarded and those 
with more severe retardation. 

The therapists are attempting to find out 
which methods work best.* Dr. Pross said it 
is hoped a manual or book can be published. 
on the findings of the 2-year study. 

One of the questions the study is con- 
cerned with is this: If a retarded child, a 7- 
or 8-year-old boy, has a mental age of 3 or 
3%, then why isn’t he talking more, since 
an average child of that age does have 
speech? 

Authorities have found that there can be 
a diversity between mental age and speech 
age. That is, the age the child has speech 
may not coincide with how he ranks mental- 
ly in age (mental age is a figure based on IQ 
and how old the child is). 

Here are some tentative findings of the 
clinic’s study, according to Mrs. Bell, bearing 
on this question: 

(1) Emotional problems play a large part 

+ in the development of speech and the lack 
of it in the retarded. 

(2) Aphasia is more prevalent than be- 
lieved. Aphasia is the loss or impairment of 
the power to use or understand speech. 

It results most frequently from assumed 
lesions (damage or injury) in the brain that 
affect the areas supposedly responsible for 
those things necessary for speech—such as 
associating certain sounds and symbols 
(words) with objects and thoughts. 

(3) Environmental deprivation can affect 
the rate at which the retarded child devel- 
ops speech. An environment that is so lack- 
ing in material and emotional needs of the 
child can retard his speech, authorities be- 
lieve. 

TECHNIQUES EVALUATED 

The TCU clinic is finding these techniques 
valuable in giving~ the trainable better 
speech: amplified sound, singing, choral 
reading, action games, role playing, creative 
dramatics, story telling, drama practice in 
“life experiences.” 

There are five monogoloids, including Don- 


nie, in the TCU trainable class. Mrs. Biser 


says improvement in speech has helped her 
son in this way: 

*“He’s happier now that he can say words 
and phrases than when he had to use mo- 
tions and gestures. We can now understand 
just about all that he wants from what he 
says. 

“His social relations also are better,” said 
Mrs. Biser. “Other people can understand 
him easier. Interaction with his older sister 
and young brother is improved.” 

Since the retarded, like the normal, re- 
quire recreation as well as work, a playroom 
has been established at the clinic. Also, Mrs. 
Pauline G. Martin, special program director 
of the Fort Worth City Recreation Depart- 
ment, has been working with Mrs. Bell in 
training the retarded children in activities 
involving rhythm, tumbling, baton twirling 
and singing. 

The trainable from TCU performed at the 
opening session last week of the Southwest 
District Recreation Conference at Hotel 
Texas. 

PROGRAM COOPERATIVE 


This is another example of the joint and 
cooperative nature of the projects to develop 
the trainable. 

Another, more recent, is the Occupational 
Training Center for the retarded at 1508 

‘Hemphill. In this buildimg, lent by the 
Amon G. Carter Foundation, is a vocational 
program designed to prepare for small jobs 
the retarded who can accept such training. 
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Many of these jobs will necessarily be 
under close supervision in a sheltered en- 
vironment. 

Financing the workshop are funds from an 
anonymous donor, from the Federal Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Convair Con- 
trib Club and the Fort Worth Council for 
Retarded Children. 

“Assisting in preparing the workshop are 
civic clubs and a TCU fraternity, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Beverly: Bradbury, head 
of the workshop. The workshop is spon- 
sored by the Retarded Children Council and 
integrated with the group’s Children’s Op- 
portunity Center. 

THe TratwaBLe—XIII: FamMiry oF RETARDED 
CHILD FACES FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


(By Blair Justice) 


“I am writing for some information about 
the State school,” began the letter from the 
mother. “We have a retarded child of 13. 

“She has been attending public school 
classes but has about reached her peak in 
these classes. We have been told that she 
should be placed in a home or training school 
ahd the sooner the bétter for her. There is 
a@ private school here but the cost is way 
above what we could afford to pay.” 

This is one of dozens of inquiring letters 
that arrive each week at the Austin State 
School, one of Texas’ four residential centers 
for the mentally retarded. The Austin 
school is the admission unit for the other 
three. 

' FACTORS INVOLVED 


Though an estimated 80 percent of all 
retarded persons remain in their community 
throughout their lives, the demand—and 
need—for institutional care is big enough to 
cause an 18-month waiting list at the Austin 
State School and a crowded condition there. 

“Few children are placed in institutions 
just because they are mentally retarded,” 
said Raymond W. Vowell, superintendent, in 
@ speech here before the Fort Worth Council 
for Retarded Children. 

“In each case there are additional compli- 


of the mother, mental retardation plus 
mother having to work to support the fam- 
ily, M. R. plus delinquent tendencies, M. R. 


plus dependency, M. R. plus broken home, » 
M. R. plus conflict between siblings, M. R. . 


plus no training opportunities in the com- 
munity * * *.” 

Here was the M. R.-plus case of the mother 
writing for information: 

“We also have another child that is 6,” 
she stated. “I have been taking the older 
child to and from school and as we have one 
car it is so hard on me to take my husband 
to work, my little girl to school, go after her 
and then back for my husband.” 

MOTHER PUZZLED 

“It is almost. more than I can do as I 
had a major operation in December. * * * 

“Things are so now I cannot get a job, 
not even a part-time one, as there is no bus 
service for the retarded child.” 

And from another mother, with the “plus 
factor” of marital trouble: 

“I am writing you about my child Michael 
who is now 7 years old and is retarded. * * * 
His daddy deserted us about 3 years ago and 
I remarried and have been a year but this 

is also ending. * * * 

“I love Michael so much and I want to 
do what is best for him. I have anothér 
child 4 who is normal in every way * * * my 
nerves are about shot * * * Ican’t trust him 
to walk to school alone ang I know I will 
have to go to work and there’s hardly anyone 
I-can get to keep him as he just won't mind. 
.“Could you advise me in any way * * * 
5h, 80: Ss Se ee 
urn.” 
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For those parents who coficetve of +p, 
State residential cénters. as frighten), 
places, let one statement from Vowe). 
speech be heard: ~< 

“The modern State institution is bette, 
than is popularly supposed. In some Ways 
it offers more than the average home cay 
give. Medical and nursing services provyigs 
for iliness. Specialized training and educa. 
tion are designed to develop whatever ¢,. 
pacities the child possesses. There i; , 
planned recreation program. The chilq has 
plenty of companions with the same hanqj-. 
cap, which encourages socialization. pe 
does not have to compete with brighter chi. 
dren. He develops a sense of belonging. yp 
becomes a part of the group and not apart 
from it. He can be successful in competi. 
tion.”* 

FAMILY MUST DECIDE 


But this is not a sales talk for State 
schools. As Vowell said in his speech, “each 
child and each family are different” and no 
one can say what is best for all. The deci. 
sion is the family’s. 

“Parents who send their child to an inst}. 
tution,” he said, “love him as much as par. 
ents who keep their children at home. It 
is not a question of love or duty, but of ex. 
pediency. What is best for all concerned’— 
for the child, the family, society? 

Vowell mentioned specialized training 
and education. The State school does not 
take children, lock them in dormitories, and 
offer them only custodial care. There are no 
locked doors and the institution is what its 
mame says—a school. Admittedly, there are 
those whose retardation is so severe they 


.cannot profit from classes, but these are a 


minority. 

On the campus of the State school—and 
it does look like a campus—are two brick 
buildings used strictly for classes. Aca- 
demic school is provided for the least re- 
tarded, the educable. A training school is 
available to children in the middle retarda- 
tion group, the trainable. 

Just as in the West Van Zandt Elementary 
School class for the trainable and the Oppor- 
tunity Center here, there are certain criteria 
for admission. For the trainable program 
the child must be ambulatory, toilet trained, 
and have a mental age of at least 2 years 
and 5 months. 

Classes for the trainable resemble in na- 
ture those offered in Fort Worth. Objectives 
are similar: To enrich the child’s life by 
training him in the area of social adjust- 
ment, self-care, economic usefulness, lan- 
guage development, physical training, and 
arts and crafts. Mrs. Margaret Oliver, who 
is working on her doctorate in education, is 
school principal. 

Every week the pupil sends a letter home 
to his parents telling them what he has 
been doing in class. If the child can't write 
or adequately express himself, the teacher 
does it, putting down what the pupil asks 
her to. 

This is a letter from one of the trainable 
pupils, Charlie Phillip Bennett, 17, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. C. P. Bennett of Seminole: 

“Dear MOTHER AND Dap AND Terry: We were 
so glad to get your valentines. I gave each 
of the boys one. Mrs. Pate (the teacher) 
asked if I had rather give them to girls. | 
told her, no, I did not like girls. But we 
drew names of the girls and they did for us, 
so I had to get a valentine from a gir! after 
all * * * We had a real dress up party. 
We have so many things for parties * * ‘ 

“Right now I am cleaning out the top of 
the piano. We hid some of the stuff left 
over in the top * * * We have not fried the 
new popcorn yet, but we will this week. 
Mrs. Pate said if we were real nice she would 
not wait until Friday for our party this 
week.” (The class has snacks on Fridays to 
train the pupils in chores and for enter- 
tainment.) 
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State is to invest in. 


1957 
Charlie entered the State school 2 years 
ago Friday. 


Tue TRAINABLE—XIV: Stare ScHoot FounD 
BEsT FOR RETARDED PAIR 
(By Blair Justice) 

Jack Holland, dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and his wife have two men- 
tally retarded children. And like most par- 
ents of the retarded, they have a story to 
tell of how they searched for what was best 
for their . 

Their story is one of parents who finally 
decided that it was best for both family 
and the retarded son and daughter to have 
the retarded pair live at the Austin State 
School and attend classes for the trainable 

ere. 

“rhe Hollands have a normal 17-year-old 
son, Jeffrey. 

The decision to place Barbara, nearly 15, 
and Darwin 11, in the State school did not 
come quickly. The couple tried a number of 
things for both before enrolling them as 
residential pupils at the school. 

CENTERS STILL NEEDED 

Their story is told because authorities do 
not want parents of retarded children to feel 
that public-school classes for the trainable 
will be a panacea if the bill before the legis- 
lature passes. They want parents to realize 
that it won’t be in the best interest of all the 
trainable to attend special school classes in 
their own community. 

There will still be the need for State resi- 
dential centers.. Some authorities feel that 
regional centers across Texas would come 
closer to answering the needs of the biggest 
number of trainable than would special 
public-school classes. 

State Senator Willis, of Fort Worth, one of 
the authors of the bill for special classes, is 
also pushing efforts to get a residential school 
built in the Fort Worth-Dallas area. 

Holland feels the regional school system is 
best if there must be a choice as to which the 
His feeling is based on 
long and painful experience in searching for 
what he and his wife now believe is best for 
their two retarded children. They know 
that what is best for their children may not 
be best for all others. 

TRUTH FINALLY TOLD 


Fifteen years ago when Barbara was born 
not much was being said—or was known— 
about mental retardation. No doctor told 
the Hollands, or probably had any way of 
knowing, that the little girl’s cortex (part 
of the brain) apparently was damaged. 

When she wasn’t talking by the time she 
was 3, the parents were concerned, but their 
doctor wasn’t prepared to say the child was 
retarded. 

As is so often the case, Barbara’s coordi- 
nation was poor and this also was alarming. 
Finally Holland was told he and his wife 
had a retarded child. 

But to the young, hopeful, well-educated 
couple this was hard to accept. They tried 
Barbara in regular public schools when 
she came of age. This, of course, failed. 

All the time people were advising the Hol- 
lands on ways to improve the child’s coordi- 
nation and to improve the child (a teacher, 
Holland said, told the couple: “Your child 
is just and stubborn”). Someone 
said glutanic acid was good for a retarded 
child, so that was tried. Art and sewing 
lessons were tried. Even a bicycle was rigged 
up in a stationary position in attempt to im- 
Prove Barbara’s footwork. 

. IT CAN HAPPEN TWICE 


But by then the Hollands had their second 
child, Darwin. They didn’t think it could 
happen again in a thousand years, but it did; 
Darwin, too, was retarded. Holland said he 
ont the boy’s occipital lobe was dam- 
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Darwin was born in Fort Worth, Holland's 
birthplace. Holland was with Convair from 
1943 to 1946. 

The boy didn’t walk until he was 20 
months old. Like Barbara before him, the 
parents tried him in private kindesgartens. 
Barbara was enrolled in the public schools 
special education program after a bill was 
passed including the educable mentally re- 
tarded among handicapped children eligible 
for classes supported by Gilmer-Aiken funds. 

She remained 4 years. Finally, Holland 
said, he realized she was not going to profit 
from the educable classes (although her I. Q. 
at one time, the father said, was tested at 
60—in the educable range). 

“It was hard—oh, how hard—to accept 
that at most our little girl was only trainable 
* * * to accept she would never read or 
write. She’d love to do both. I’d go in and 
find her sitting cross-legged on her bed pre- 
tending to read one of her little books. But 
she could only look at the pictures.” 

A SIMILAR STORY 


Darwin also was tried in classes for the 
educable (his I. Q. was believed to be around 
50), but it was a similar story. 

“He began to regress. He liked to succeed 
but he couldn't. He couldn’t compete suc- 
cessfully. His chief asset was his pleasant 
disposition. He began to lose it,” said the 
dean. 

It could be said that perhaps the Holland 
children never belonged among the educable. 
Holland himself realized that what they 
needed were the simple mechanics of liv- 
ing—self-care, learning to live with some 
grace and usefulness. The educable retarded 
are taught elementary academic subjects. 

Barbara and Darwin next were tried in the 
trainable program at the Austin State 
School on a day basis. They lived at home. 

But there was a problem with the normal 
child, Jeffrey, who shared a bedroom with 
Darwin. The two retarded children loved 
their brother so much they wanted to watch 
everything he did, Holland said. 


NORMAL CHILD AFFECTED 


Jeffrey, who wanted privacy occasionally, 
began asking permission to go and visit 
friends whenever he arrived home in the 
afternoon from school. He developed a tic 
in his eye, Holland said, and this was inter- 
preted as a sign of stress. 

On October 25, 1955, a memorable day for 
the Hollands, both Barbara and Darwin were 
enrolled as residential students at the State 
school. No longer did they come home at 
night. The two do come home on week- 
ends, holidays, and summers. 

The 45-year-old dean and his wife hope 
that with the training there, some day Bar- 
bara can come home to live and make her- 
self useful to her mother in housework and 
Darwin can tend a garden and care for the 
lawn. 





Roger Williams and Rhode Island’s 
Contribution to Democracy 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech delivered by Dr. Carl R. Wood- 
ward, president of the University of 
Rhode Island on May 2, 1957. The oc- 
casion for this speech was a celebration 
commemorating the anniversary of 
Rhode Island Independence Day which 
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was jointly sponsored by the Washington 
alumni of Brown University, Providence 
College, and the University of Rhode 
Island. The commemorative exercises 
were held before the statue of Roger 
Williams in Statuary Hall here in the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

Rhode Islanders living in the Wash- 
ington area were deeply honored by hav- 
ing such an illustrious educator as Dr. 
Woodward deliver the principal address. 
The subject of his talk, Roger Williams 
and Rhode Island’s Contribution to 
Democracy, was particularly appropriate 
and I personally found his remarks to be 
both pointed and interesting. As ail 
my colleagues must know, we Rhode 
Islanders take justifiable pride in the., 
fact that our State declared its complete — 
independence of England and the Crown 
on May 4, 1776—2 months before similar 
action was taken by the United States of 
America. 

Dr. Woodward in his talk ties this 
world-shattering declaration of political 
freedom to the earlier establishment of 
religious freedom by Roger Williams over 
a century before. I know that many of 
my colleagues here in the House of 
Represenatives will find Dr. Woodward’s 
remarks very informative, particularly 
his comparative analysis between Roger 
Williams and Thomas Jefferson. He has 
used a somewhat different approach in 
paying tribute to the memory of the 
founder of the State of Rhode Island and 
one which I thought to be very effective: 

ROGER WILLIAMS AND RHODE ISLAND’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO DEMOCRACY 


(Remarks of President Carl R. Woodward, 
University of Rhode Isiand, at the cere- 
mony in Statuary Hall, Washington, D. C., 
May 2, 1957, in recognition of Rhode Island 
Independence Day) 


This is an occasion of unique significance. 
The alumni of our Rhode Island colleges and 
universities are gathered with the repre- 
sentatives of our State in the National Con- 
gress to pay tribute to the memory of the 
founder of our State and to commemorate 
an event in the life of our State which marks 
a milestone in American history. 

It is altogether appropriate that the alumni 
of Brown University, Providence Coflege, and 
the University of Rhode Island who live and 
work in this vicinity should join in this ob- 
servance. The State of Rhode Island has 
been described as “a body of water sur- 
rounded by educational institutions.” Even 
as the campuses of our colleges at home 
fringe the shores of Narragansett Bay, here 
their sons and daughters surround the Na- 
tional Capitol, anc an occasion like this 
makes us conscious of the role they are play- 
ing in the Nation’s business. I think we can 
agree that the alumni of no group of insti- 
tutions have a more notable cause-for such 
an assembly. For it was no less an authority 
than the historian George Bancroft who 
wrote: “More ideas which have become na- 
tional have emanated from the little colony 
of Rhode Island than from any other.” In 
the formulation and development of these 
ideas, Roger Williams played a more vital 
part than any other of Rhode Island's heroes 
of peace or of war. 

In the light of such a record and such a 
tribute, you will understand why I consider 
it a high privilege to be invited to participate 
in these ceremonies. I associate this gather- 
ing in my mind with a somewhat similar ex- 
perience when, 13 years ago this month, I was 
asked to be spokesman for a group of sci- 
entists and educators at the grave of another 
pioneer of liberty—Thomas Jefferson, at 
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Monticello. And I am reminded that Roger 
Williams and Thomas Jefferson, who lived 
in different centuries, and were so widely 
different in background and temperament, 
nevertheless, had many points in.common. 

Roger Williams was born in England of 
Puritan parents about 1603. Soon after his 
graduation from Cambridge University in 
1627, he took orders in the Church of Eng- 
land and went as chaplain to the house of 
an English nobleman. In that turbulent 
period of English history, it is not surpris- 
ing that a young man reared in a Puritan 
atmosphere should have fretted under the 
discipline of the established order and pro- 
tested the formality and the restrictions .of 
the Anglican church. Soon after his. marri- 
age in 1629, he decided to separate from the 
Church of England, and 2 years later he.came 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The crossing of the Atlantic didn’t change 
his nonconformist nature. His revolt against 
the Anglican Church abroad was followed 
by his revolt against the discipline of the 
church-state he found in the new land, and 
in 1635 he was ordered by the Massachusetts 
general court to depart from the colony. 
With courageous adherence to principle, he 
accepted banishment into the wintry wil- 
derness rather than submit to authority that 
denied freedom to the individual. A refugee 
from the very ‘haven of ‘liberty he had hope- 
fully sought, he turned to the shores of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. And in this accident of his- 
tory (or was it the hand of Providence?), 
Rhode Island was born. And the name of 
Roger Williams, more than any other in 
the American tradition, has become the 
lasting symbol of religious and political lib- 
erty—twin freedoms given expression in two 
priceless documents—Rhode Island’s Royal 
Charter of 1664 and Rhode Island's Declara- 
tion of Independence of May 4, 1776. 

There are numerous things about our State 
House in Providence that intrigue me—its 
magnificent architectural design, its mas- 
sive marble.dome, the statue of the inde- 
pendent man, and Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Washington. But to me the feature which 
stands out above ali others is the inscrip- 
tion carved in marble on the facade—the 
burning words from the royal charter secured 
through the joint efforts of Roger Williams 
and his friend, Dr. John Clarke: 

“To hold forth a lively experiment—that 
a most flourishing civil state may stand and 
best be maintained with full liberty in re- 
ligious concernments!” 

Here was the declaration of religious lib- 
erty which found expression in the found- 
ing of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations. 

Hand in hand with religious liberty is po- 
litical liberty. In this instance the seeds 
of religious liberty a century later yielded, 
as their fruits, political liberty. On May 
4, 1776, the General Assembly of the Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
meeting in Newport adopted an act of sep- 
aration from the British Government, de- 
claring in part: 

“Whereas in all States existing by compact 
protection and allegiance are reciprocal, the 
latter being only due in consequence of the 
former; And, whereas George the Third, 
King of Britain, forgetting his dignity, * * * 
and entirely departing from the duties and 
character of a good king—instead of pro- 
tecting is endeavoring to destroy the good 
people of this colony, and of all the united 
colonies by sending fleets and armies to 
America to confiscate our property and 
spread fire, sword, and desolation throughout 
our country—in order to compel us to sub- 
mit to the most debasing and detestable 
tyranny whereby we are obliged by necessity 
and it becomes our ‘highest duty ‘to use 
every means, with which God and nature 
have furnished us, in support of our inval- 
uable rights, and privileges; to oppose that 
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power which is exerted only for our destruc- 
tion.” 

It is of special interest to us, here assem- 
bled today, that the person who drafted 
this great document and moved its adoption, 
was Jonathan Arnold, the great-great-grand- 
father of the senior United States Senator 
from our State, the Honorable THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN. 

I think of the inscription on the front of 
our statehouse, and this passage from our 
Declaration of Independence as being in the 
same category with the words of Thomas 
Jefferson encircling the statue of that great 
patriot in the Jefferson Memorial here in 
Washington, “I have sworn upon the ‘altar 
of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

We think of both Williams and Jefferson, 
each in his own peculiar way, as pioneers in 
carrying the torch of liberty to the fron- 
tiers of the New World; each was an archi- 
tect in building the structure of American 
democracy. Both were rebels against 
tyranny—Jefferson against tyranny over the 
mind of man; Williams against tyranny over 
man’s spirit, his soul, and his conscience. 
Williams created a sensation when in 1644 he 
published his Bloudy Tenent of Persecution; 
Jefferson became an advocate basically of 
the same cause when, while serving in the 
Virginia Assembly during the Revolution, he 
drafted the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom. Historically, in the popular tradi- 
tion, Jefferson is identified as the founder 
of democracy, spell it with or without a 
capital letter as you will.. Williams, on the 
other hand, though living a century ‘earlier, 
has been described as “the irrepressible 
Democrat.” 

Both were concerned with the welfare 
of the common man; both worked to raise 
the status of members of a less privileged 
Trace. Williams for months at a stretch chose 
to live with the Indians, enduring the hard- 
ship of the primitive wigwam, better to un- 
derstand and to aid the red man toward a 
richer life. Jefferson, though heir to the 
institution of slavery, despised,it, and ail his 
life sought to ameliorate its vicious influ- 
ence. In 1778 he introduced in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly and secured the passage of 
an act to prohibit the importation of Negro 
slaves into Virginia. . 

Both Williams and Jefferson, in a sense, 
were educators. While living with the In- 
dians, Williams made a special effort to learn 
their language, and his Key to the Language 
of America, printed in London in 1643, 7 
years after the founding of Providence, was 
the first book on the Indian language to be 
published in English. Williams knew that 
literature is basically the story of life, and 
he knew that any education of the Indians 
would have to be done in terms of the com- 
mon denominator of language. While ap- 
parently the major purpose of this classic 
work was to provide an avenue for reaching 
their souls, the book which became widely 
used ‘as a manual, proved to be an effective 


- instrument for the encouragement of trade. 


By this means also Williams sought to pro- 
mote permanent peaceful relations between 
the Indian and the white man, but in this 
his hopes were only partly realized. Fur- 
thermore, as founder of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, Roger Williams gave impetus to a 
religious movement which produced one of 
America’s nine colonial colleges, the College 
of Rhode Island, now Brown University, 
chartered in 1764. 

A century and « half later, Jefferson's 
contributions to education reflected some 
of the same élements but took a different 
form. His Notes on the State of Virginia 
published in 1785, was a classic which de- 
scribed the resources, both economic and 
human, of the Old Dominion, comparable in 
a way with Williams’ Key. A graduate of 
the College of William and Mary, America’s 
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second oldest colonial college, Jefferson p 

came the father of the University of Virgin % 
an achievement which” he seems to },,." 
valued above that of the Presidency ,; pe 
United States itself. a 

It is one of the unique coincidence ., 
American history, but not surprising ed : 
the colony founded by Roger Williams <b... 
have taken the lead in severing the ties “ 
the crown, and that the Newport esters, 
tion of Independence sponsored by Jonaty,, 
Arnold, should have antedated by 2 months 
the famous Declaration at Philadeipy,, 
penned by Thomas Jefferson. — 

To what extent Jefferson’s career was j, 
fluenced by the life of Roger Williams is y.; 
clear. I have been unable to find any reco 
of Jefferson ever having referred specifically 
to Roger Williams. It is-a fair surmise coe 
ever, that directly or indirectly the latter, 
writings and example may have Played a 
major role in shaping Jefferson’s philosophy. 

Here and there one detects a strikiy, 
similarity between some of Williams’ writings 
and certain passages in the Declaration of 
Independence, For example, Williams as- 
serted that “the sovereign, original, anq 
foundation of civil power lies in the people”: 
“a people may erect and establish what form, 
of government seems to them most meet for 
their civil condition”; and “such govern. 
ments as are by them erected and estab. 
lished; have nO more power, nor for no 
longer time, than * * * the people * ++ 
shall betrust them with.” Government thus 
was to Roger Williams the agent of the peo- 
ple, created by them to serve the common 
weal, and endowed only with such powers as 
by them granted. 

“God requireth not an uniformity of re- 
ligion,” wrote Williams, and throughout his 
life he defended the right of all men to 
worship as they might please. Not the 
power of government, but only “the Sword 
of God’s Spirit, the Word of God, could be 
used with any hope of success against error.” 

‘The parallel course of the two men’s 
careers extends also into the realm of states- 
manship. Williams served as President of 
the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; Jefferson was Governor of Vir- 
ginia before becoming President of the 
United States. Williams, the untiring advo- 
cate of démocracy and undivided freedom, 
was also the practical statesman and man 
of affairs. He it was who, through peaceful 
negotiations, secured a generous grant of 
land from the Indians, then sought and ob- 
tained from the English Parliament a charter 
confirming to the inhabitants title to the 
land and the authority to form a govern- 
ment. During its early years the settlement 
at Providence managed its affairs on the 
basis of his for government, and 
when the four settlements in Rhode Island 
organized a federal commonwealth in 1647 
they did so under his guidance. 

In thus bringing the four settlements into 
one colony, Williams demonstrated the 
principle that liberty and union go hand in 
hand—that liberty can be eserved and 
guaranteed only through the strength of 
concerted thought and united effort. Hence, 
in the example of colonial Rhode Island was 
the seed of the national motto “e pluribus 
unum.” Herein also was demonstrated the 
great principle of “Liberty and Union” im- 
mortalized by Daniel Webster in this very 
hall, a principle which was put to its most 
crucial test nearly a century ago. Refined 
in the crucible of the War Between the 
States, it remains our surest rule of action 
in discharging our God-given responsibility 
of the present day to preserve, protect and 
defend the institutions of democracy for thé 
sake of freedom-loving people everywhere. 

In this mission the courage and the devo- 
tion of Williams and of the Rhode 
Island patriots who followed him will ever 
be an inspiration to our highest endeavor. 
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1957 
Questionnaire Results From Michigan’s 
Sixth District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the results of a 

questionnaire sent to more than 12,000 
jemilies in Michigan’s Sixth Congres- 
sional Disrict. A return of slightly more 
than 20 percent indicates, I believe, the 
intense interest of these citizens in their 
Government. 

I further believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
Members will be interested in the re- 
sponse to these questions. While I rec- 
ognize that this method of measuring 
public opinion is subject to some lim- 
itation, nevertheless, I would point out 
that agreement on six of the questions 
exceeded 70 percent. 

Great interest in many of these ques- 
tions was further indicated by a tre- 
mendous number of accompanying let- 
ters and comments. One of the most 
frequently mentioned items concerned 
postal rates. As the tabulation indi- 
cates, people support a general increase, 
but they are emphatic in their demand 
that third-class mail pay its proper share 
of postalexpenses. In the area of foreign 
aid, though the vote is favorable to its 
continuance, people want intelligent and 
effective use of their money. Also, it was 
interesting to me to note the strong op- 
postion to a tax cut that would un- 
balance the budget.. - 

The general conclusion seems clear 
that people’of Michigan's Sixth District 
continue to have great confidence in 
President ower and his adminis- 
tration’s policies. 

The results of the questionnaire are as 
follows: 

Do you favor: 

1, Reduction of the budget even if it 
means curtailing or eliminating worthy 
Federal services and projects? Yes, 58 per- 
cent; no, 38 percent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

2. Reduced taxes for: 

(a) Small business. Yes, 32 percent. 

(b) Individuals. Yes, 31 percent. 

(c) te lyn across the board. Yes, 14 

(ad) No one at this time. Yes, 41 percent. 

3. Reduction of taxes even though it 
would unbalance the budget? Yes, 16 per- 
ne no, 81 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

4. Lowering the eligibility age for social- 


regardless of income? Yes, 43 percent; no, 
49 oa no opinion, 8 percent. 

to safeguard union welfare 
rund Yes, 92 percent; no, 4 percent; no 
ge 4 

postal rates for all classes of 


MiMER cae tet cence ee 
proximately $464 million annually)? Yes, 
81 percent; no, 17 percent; no opinion, 2 


8. Federal aid for school construction? 


Yes, 45 percent; no, 51 percent; no opinion, 
4 percent, 
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9. Enactment of the President’s proposed 
civil-rights legislation? Yes, 55 percent; 
no, 19 percent; no opinion, 25 percent. 

10. The administration's farm policies in 
general? Yes, 52 percent; no, 15 percent; 
no opinion, 33 percent. 

11. Liberalizing immigration laws? Yes, 
21 percent; no, 66 percent; no opinion, 13 
percent. 

12. Conferences by the President with 
heads of unfriendly nations? Yes, 67 per- 
cent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

13. Continued reliance on the U. N. in the 
Middle East crisis? Yes, 82 percent; no, 12 
percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

14. Continuing foreign aid as a means of 
resisting communism? Yes, 58 percent; no, 
$5 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

15. Do you approve of the manner in 
which the President has been handling our 
foreign affairs? Yes, 77 percent; no, 17 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

16. Do you approve, in general, the domes- 
tic policies of President Eisenhower? Yes, 
83 percent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 4 
percent. 





Equalization of Retirement Benefits— 
Further Confirmation of the Congres- 
sional Intent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like once more briefly to refer to 
H. R. 689, a bill which I introduced on 
January 3, 1957, and which is entitled 
“A bill to clarify paragraph 4 of section 
15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
56th Statutes, page 368.” On February 
14, 1957, I gave the House a résumé of the 
bill, emphasizing its intent simply to 
clarify the intent of Congress as plainly 
expressed both in 1942 and again in 
1949, an intent which has become both 
frustrated and confused by conflicting 
administrative and judicial interpreta- 
tions. On April 8, 1957, I referred once 
more to the bill and, with the permission 
of the House, introduced into the REcorp 
a letter of March 30, 1957, from for- 
mer Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado Edwin C. Johnson, support- 
ing fully my aims in introducing this 
measure with the authority and pres- 
tige of the man who was Senate spon- 
sor of the original act in 1942, and 
a member of the conference commit- 
tee which wrote the final draft thereof. 
It is again my privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
with the consent of the House, to bring 
still another important evidence of the 
correctness of my stand on this matter 
to the attention of the Members. 

Serving on that same conference com- 
mitte in 1942 with Senator Johnson was 
another distinguished Member of the 
Congress, former Representative Dow W. 
Harter, of Ohio, presently an eminent 
lawyer in the national capital, and head 
of his law firm of Harter, Calhoun, Lish- 
man, and Williams. Mr. Harter’s com- 
ments are in the form of a letter to my- 
self, dated May 6, 1957. They are par- 
ticularly valuable to this House in view 
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both of Mr. Harter’s personal close asso- 
ciation with the legislation under discus- 
sion in its formative stages, and of his 
careful review and study of the whole 
matter, done on his own initiative upon 
learning of the current effort to restore 
the original intent of the Congress as ex- 
pressed in the 1942 act of which he was 
one of the authors. Mr. Harter has 
brought to this study the same thorough- 
ness and conscientious attention which 
he is known to have devoted to the legis- 
lative tasks with which he was charged 
during his membership in the Congress. 
His review, as quoted in his letter, re- 
affirms the only real issue to be resolved 
in the area of Reserve retirement equali- 
zation; namely, the intent of Congress, 
so often stated in so many enactments, 
that there should be no discrimination 
between Regular officers and Reserve 
officers with comparable military service. 
Mr. Harter’s letter follows: 
HarRTER, CALHOUN, LISHMAN & WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.'C., May 6, 1957. 
Re equalization of retirement benefits, 
H. R. 689, 85th Congress, 1st session. 
Hon. GEeorcE HUDDLESTON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Huppieston: Since last talking 
with you about your bill, H. R. 689, I have 
devoted a considerable amount of time to a 
study of its background in the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942 and the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. I have also read the 
three cases in which decisions were rendered 
on the same subject by the United States 
Court of Claims. Those cases are Danielson 
v. United States (decided February 5, 1952, 
121 C. Cis. 533), Berry v. United States (de- 
cided October 7, 1952, 123 Ct. Cls. 530), and 
Reynolds v. United States (decided May 5, 
1953, 125 Ct. Cls. 108). 

It is difficult for me to reconcile the opin- 
ions in these cases, and the confusion is such 
that unquestionably there should be clarifi- 
cation of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
approved June 16, 1942, referred to as 56th 
Statutes, page 367, and also known as title 37, 
United States Code, section 115. Your bill, 
H. R. 689, introduced in the present session 
of the 85th Congress, evidently will accom- 
plish that clarification. 

I have read the conference reports on the 
1942 act, one dated May 25, 1942, and the 
second, June 9, after the recommitment of 
the bill in the House on May 27. I was a 
member of both conferences and signed both 
reports. These conference agreements both 
contain paragraph 4 of section 15 of Public 
Law 607, 77th Congress, and in each report 
on page 15 thereof, the statement of the 
Managers on the part of the House say, as 
follows: 

“Section 15 of the House amendment con- 
tained a provision providing that the retired 
pay of officers hereafter retired under any 
provision of law and who served in the mili- 
tary or naval forces prior to November 12, 
1918, should be 75 percent of active duty 
pay. The Senate bill contained no similar 
provision. The conference agreement adopts 
the House provision.” 

When the 1942 act was under considera- 
tion in Congress, members thereof, particu- 
larly those who served on the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and House, were 
extremely conscious of the lack of officer per- 
sonnel to train and lead the tremendous 
Army that was being drafted and recruited. 
We well knew that the complement of Regu- 
lar officers available, while in the main 
highly competent, was totally insufficient in 
numbers to officer the tremendous force the 
United States was called upon to put in the 
field. We were familiar with the training 
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program in the colleges and schools, of the 
ROTC officers and the other training activi- 
ties dealing with giving Reserve officers ade- 
quate and worthwhile training. 

I am confident all Members of Congress 
realized the vast majority of officers in World 
War II must come from civilian life and that 
because of the needs of the Nation in this 
behalf, all officers of the United States 
whether Regular, National Guard, or Reserve 
should be treated equally. There was much 
comment upon this among Members of Con- 
gress at the time of the enactment of this 
law in May and June 1942. After reviewing 
the passage of this legislation, it is definitely 
my opinion that it was the intent of the 
House of Representatives, the conferees, and 
the Congress itself that there should be no 
discrimination between Regular officers and 
Reserve officers with comparable military 
service. 

It is to be hoped that your bill (H. R. 689), 
which would clarify this situation, will be 
promptly enacted by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Dow W. HarTER. 





Address by Hon. Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 © 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address presented 
by the Honorable Stuart SyMINGTON at 
the annual Greater Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner held in Wilkes- 
Barre on Tuesday evening, May 7, 1957: 

It is clear where this administration can 
save billions of dollars annually in the Fed- 
eral budget if it is really sincere in its desire 
to make these reductions. 

In a talk on the floor of the House, last 
‘Thursday, the distinguished majority leader, 
the Honorable JOHN McCorMAcK, of Massa- 
chusetts, stated: “An analysis of the various 
stock fund statements in the 1958 budget 
(Department of Defense) shows great dupli- 
cation and triplication and even quadrupli- 
cation in the stock items covered by the 
Tunds.”’ 

Any true unification of the services would 
result in at least partial elimination of some 
of this triplication. It would; as Dr. Henry 
Kissinger wrote recently, reduce the claim of 
each service to have “capability for total 
war.” 

Let me repeat again that the amount of 
money this service rivalry is costing the tax- 
payer is almost unbelievable. 

People indirectly connected with the ad- 
ministration believe that even under the 
present structural conditions of the Pentagon 
Building, billions can be saved by improve- 
ments in the manpower picture alone. 

One of the Nation’s great industrialists, 
Ralph Cordiner, president of the General 
Electric Co., who heads a Committee ap- 
pointed more than a year ago to analyze the 
manpower problems of the Department of 
Defense, has announced that there would 
be ultimate savings of up to $5 billion a year, 
plus a 15 percent improvement in combat 
capability, if the manpower recommenda- 
tions of his Committee were adopted. 

Only recently those of us who believe great 
savings can be made in the Federal Budget 
received powerful support. Sunday before 
last, Chairman GrorcGe Manon, of the Mili- 
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tary Affairs Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, urged that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower initiate a drive for real uni- 
fication of the Armed Forces. 

Representative MAHON said service rivalry 
“has now gotten out of hand. It’s very un- 
wholesome and very wasteful and I think 
something has got to be done about it.” 

Manon added that legislation probably 
would be required and that President 
Eisenhower could provide the impetus, if 
he could find the time to take a personal 
interest in the problem. 

I say “Amen” to this opinion from one of 
the most experienced and informed Mem- 
bers of Congress with respect to the military 
budget. Manon has been on 
this Military Subcommittee for over 17 years. 

First, on January 16, the President said, 
“this is a carefully balanced budget—well 
adapted to the needs of the present and the 
future.” 

On January 17, however, his own Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury said, “There are a lot of 
places in this budget that can be cut.” 

On January 24, the President then shifted. 
He said: “Congress has the duty to cut the 
budget.” 

. But later, on April 3, the President said 
there was no chance for a substantial cut 
such as $2 billion. : 

But the very same day, Assistant Secretary 
Burgess of the Treasury Department stated 


he believed the budget should be cut 2 Drug 


to 3 billion dollars. 

Later, the President was reported as saying 
1” ear was right and he intended to fight 

or it. 

But only this morning, on the radio, it was 
stated that a compromise was to be made; 
and that the administration would be will- 
ing to cut $500 million out of the foreign aid 

rogram 


Pp . > 

Now I ask you: What is a Member of Con- 
gress to think? : 

Obviously the Congress is at sea as to 
where, and to just what extent, the President 
believes a particular department should be 
reduced. 

But we do have some guidance from some 
of our Members. Based on Representative 
McCorMACK’s remarks, Congressman MAHON’s 
position, and statements made on a telecast 
last night by Chairman RussELL, of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, and above all, 
the conclusions of the administration’s own 
Cordiner Manpower Committee, it is clear 
a tremendous amount can be saved for the 
American taxpayer annually if the admin- 
istration will go through with those savings 
that can be made without any sacrifice what- 
ever to national security. 

According to one of our outstanding mili- 
tary associations, however, the Air Force As- 
sociation, the Bureau of the Budget has 
turned back as unsatisfactory the Defense 
Departments’ draft of legislation designed to 
put the Cordiner proposals into operation. 

This action was taken, to Mr. 
John P. Henebry, president of that associa- 
tion, in the face of assurances by Secretary 
Wilson that the legislation would 
require no increase in the defense budget 
already submitted to Congress. 

Further, the proposed legislation was re- 
jected with the knowledge that it repre- 
sented the unanimous opinion of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
military departments, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as an essential contribution to the 
Nation’s defense. 

Let me emphasize that this is not a prob- 
lem of the Air Force alone—but one which 
impacts equally upon the combat effective- 
ness of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines. 

I, for one, am not averse to manpower 
management suggestions from one of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
to save $5 billion, with no decrease whatever 
in our military strength; and at this session 
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I intend to introduce legislation to that end 
In fact, I already have such legislation ,, 
draft status. - 

We owe it to ourselves and to the Natio, 
to countenance no further delays in carry. 
ing out a program for maximum utilization 


of military manpower at minimum ¢o;; 





Congressman Long’s Fight for Food and 
Drug Administration’s Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following: 

HOUSEWIVES UNITED, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1957. 

Dear ConGcRESSMAN LONG: If every house. 
wife in your district could know of the splen- 
did work you did in the House when you 
helped restore the funds to the Food and 
Administration, you would reap a de- 
served harvest of thanks and votes. 

This is to express the appreciation of our 
organization—strictly amateur, but so deadly 
in earnest you would scarcely believe—for 
what you did. 





Friorence C. Kerr, 
Legislative Chairman. 
HOUSEWIVES UNITED 
. Washington, D. C., April 25, 1957. 
The Evrror, 
The Alexandria Town Talk, 
Alexandria, La. 

Dear Sm: Members of the Washington 
group of Housewives United (an unpaid 
lobby of housewives for housewives) would 
like, through your paper, to congratulate 
the housewives in the Eighth District of 
Louisiana on the fine work their Congress- 
man, the Honorable Grorce S. Lone, did for 
them recently in the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, D. C. 

It was during debate on the floor of the 
House: The question was whether or not to 
accept the amendment made by Representa- 
tive CHARLEs R. Jonas, of North Carolina, to 
cut the requested appropriation of the Food 
and Drug Administration by $1,327,000 

As wives and mothers who run our house- 
holds on budgets, we are quite economy- 
minded ourselves. But we are not for econ- 
omy at all costs. And we were not for 
economy then at the expense of the health 
and well-being of our families. There were 
other places where we felt the Federal 
budget might be cut, but not in the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The FDA is, of course, the only Federal 
agency we have to protect us from filthy and 
contaminated food, drugs, quack 
apparatus, and economic cheats. Also, be- 
cause of the terriffic increase in the number 
of new drugs and powerful chemicals and 
new techniques of food processing, there has 
never been a time when there was so much 
for the FDA to do—or s0 many people 0 
do it for. 

And yet, although the volume and com- 
plexity of the job have increased tremen- 
dously, the FDA has been operating approxi- 
mately on @ préwar budget. Always mind{ul 
of the taxpayer, this agency has asked {for 
small suims (as Government figures £0), 
with no “padding.” 

But Congress, in the last 10 years, has 
cut even this small budget several times, 5° 
that the danger point was reached yea's 
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1957 

. In spite of valiant efforts by FDA per- 
sonnel, the American people have not been 
getting the protection they should have. 
More scientists, more inspectors, better lab- 


oratories are y needed now. 
Your , Mr. Lone, knew these 


things. And on March 28 he made a fine 
speech in Congress in favor of giving the 
PDA the appropriation asked for (which had 
already been approved by the President's 
pureau of the Budget and by the House 
Appropriations Committee). 

In the end, your Congressman's point of 
view won out. The requested appropria- 
tion was granted. 





we know that Mr. Lono’s constituents © 


must be very . 
‘And ves all over the country should 


be grateful to these constituents who sent 


Mrs. Rosert Y. Kerr, 
. Legislative Chairman. 
P.S.: The cost of this protection that the 
FDA wants to give us is less than 6 cents per 


person per year—less than the price of a 
comic book; less than the price of a Sunday 


newspaper., : ; 


The Evanston Meeting of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, May 7, 1957 








tion of the inner workings of the U. N. 
had the basic goal of self-education of 
the participants, rather than announce- 
ment of resolutions regarding interna- 
onal relations. ‘This was a very signifi- 
cant contribution to public appreciation 
of the policies and programs of this 
world forum, 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including the following excerpts 
from the April 17 Christian Science 
Monitor article describing this meeting: 


= 


It has shown the community the nature 
of the United Nation’s problems. It has pre- 


To the Northwestern University professor 
who remarked that “this type of meeting 
could not have happened here 5 years ago,” 
the “Evanston U. N.” is also an important 
milestone. It is proof, he explained, that 
the United Nations, now has become an 
“American” institution. 

To residents of this high-income, Repub- 
lican, North Shore community, he observed, 
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the United Nations once was a protégé of the 
Democrats. Then a Republican administra- 
tion took office, accepted the U. N. and 
worked with it h crisis and calm, 

7 ao . * 


No one knows the hours spent in gather- 
ing background data before the first plenary 
session opened in the vast Evanston Town- 
ship High School March 22. This prepara- 
tory work even included several trips to New 
York. But everyone was in agreement con- 
cerning at least one thing—every minute 
had been worth the enjoyment obtained. 
They would have preferred to spend even 
more time. 3 

* . . . a 


When a mock U. N. meeting or political 
convention is set up by a university, there 
is a supervisory framework and a body of 
potential delegates ready at hand. Evans- 
ton had neither of these things. 

Such project organizers as Mrs. Culler, 
Mrs. William Lems, Mrs. Franz Plunder, Eric 
Grimwade, and Emily Hollingsworth could 
only guess from suggestions or hints from 
their friends who would be enthusiastic 
about participating in a mock U. N. session. 
When, after hours on the phone, they found 
someone who would like to take part, they: 
had no idea how effective a delegate he or 
she would be, 

Business in Evanston and Chicago went on 
as usual. Delegates to the “Bvanston U.N.” 
could work as delegates only after hours and 
they recéived no credits or merit points for 
their efforts. 

. s e a = 

When Mrs. George B. Wendt, a delegate 
from Hungary, broke down while denounc- 
ing an Australian resolution on the Near 
East, denounced the Kadar Government, and 
asked for asylum in the United States, she 
did so with a realism that momentarily 
frightened the Assembly. They assumed, for 
a few seconds, that she was suffering from 
“mike-fright.” Even as other Hungarian 
delegates seized a microphone to charge her 
with conspiring with the West, Mrs. Wendt 
returned smiling,» to be interviewed by 
WNUR-FMM, a student radio station. 

* But the electrifying potential that was 
tangible here throughout the weeks of de- 
liberations arose not from Soviet-American 
tensions, but out of the emotions stirred by 
the issue over Gaza and Suez and Aqaba. 
Even before a set of U. N. flags were hunted 
down, borrowed (from International Harves- 
ter Co.), and set up for the first formal ses- 
sions in the Evanston gym, spokesmen for 
the opposing forces there had made it ap- 
parent that the “Evanston model U. N.” 
would have overtones of the real thing. 

= * * * © 

Opinion is still sharply divided as to 
whether this insertion of reality into the 
meetings was a help or a hindrance. Those 
who favor it believe that it added to the 
impetus of a month-long probe of distant 
world happenings. 

Those opposed argue that it forced one 
particular issue into an unnatural focus and 
diverted delegates from a reasoned appraisal 
of international problems. Both camps 
agree, however, that in a university town 
less than an hour away from consular offices 


of most of the large nations of the globe, it. 


is unlikely that this type of meeting can 
avoid some involvement with the world of 
professional propaganda and diplomacy. 


As adopted, the Evanston U. N. resolution 
on the Middle East requests the Secretary- 
General to call a conference to negotiate 
@ permament peace in the Middle East. 
Members of the conference would include 
Arab nations and Israel as well as the per- 
manent members of the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil, Its aim would include free transit for 
goods and persons throughout the area, and 
a U. N.-led program of development of the 
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economic resources of the region. The 
Arab nations, excluding Egypt which ab- 
stained, voted against the resolution. 

In its resolution regarding a world police 
force, Evanston delegates urged the ear- 
marking, by the contributing nations, of a 
security force of troops not in excess of 1 
million men, plus the recruitment, as indi- 
viduals, of a U. N. guard force of 2,500. Wo 
one nation would supply more than 4 per- 
cent of the security forces. : 

The Evanston resolution on financial aid 
to undeveloped lands is perhaps its most 
ambitious pronouncement. It calls for a 
commission to formulate a broad new plan 
of aid on a scale commensurate with the 
pressing needs of the world, giving particu- 
lar attention to methods for obtaining in- 
creasing capital. It calls on member U. N. 
nations to make voluntary contributions for 
these purposes of one-twentieth of 1 percent 
of their national incomes and recommends 
that ways be opened for individuals to pur- 
chase bonds to finance development work. 





Edgar F. Kaiser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call attention to the address of my 
colleague, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, the Honorable CLEVELAND M. 
BAILEY, on the occasion of his presenta- 
tion of a plaque to Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
the adopted son of West Virginia. The 
presentation was made on May 4, 1957, 
at the Son and Daughter Banquet of the 
West Virginia.Society of the District of 
Columbia, which was held in the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Representative BatLey’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CLEVELAND M, 

BAILEY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WEST ViR- 

GINIA SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ON PRESENTATION OF A PLAQUE TO EpGar F. 

KAISER, ADOPTED SON OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

ON May 4, 1957 


Mr. President, my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, other honored guests, officers and 
members of the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia, fellow West Virginians: 

The task assigned me tonight is a distinct 
pleasure. Knowing, as I do, the vast poten- 
tials of my State in the way of natural and 
human resources and of its susceptibility to 
industrial development, I speak for every 
West Virginian when I say, “We welcome 
with open arms” the presence in our State 
of the world-wide Kaiser affiliated com- 
panies. 

The decision of this great concern, with its 
farflung network of industries to locate 
one of their major operations at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., was indeed a godsend to the lagging 
economy of my State which at the time was 
staggering under the loss of markets for its 
vast producttion of bituminous coal. Oth- 
ers of its industries were menaced by foreign 
imports. The situation in 1954 was one of 
gloom and despair. 

Today our major industry, coal, has picked 
up some export business and is getting back 
to normal. A smile has replaced the look of 
despair in the face of our industrial leaders. 
I attribute this to the realization on the 
part of giant industrial concerns like this 
one that there are great possibilities in West 
Virginia. Now that the Kaiser industries 
has, so to speak, “broken the ice’, we may 
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well expect others to take advantage of our 
great resources and available labor supply. 

The Kaiser aluminum organization is in- 
vesting in Ravenswood, W. Va., $200 million 
for the construction of facilities which will 
include a fully integrated reduction plant, 
a sheet mill, and a foil rolling mill. 

During the first phase of construction, they 
are employing 800 West Virginians. These 
three plants will be completed in 1958. 

When the project is completed, they ex- 
pect to have 6,000 West Virginia employees 
to operate the facility. 

As of today, the total number of em- 
ployees in the Kaiser aluminum is 18,000. 
When the 6,000 West Virginians are added 
next year, the total will be 24,000 persons. 
A fourth of their entire organization will be 
composed of West Virginia residents. 

In 1947, when Kaiser first entered the 
aluminum field, their net sales were $45 
million; their net earnings were $5 million. 
In 1956, their net sales were $300 million, 
with net earnings of $38 million. 

When completed, this facility will burn 
1,660,000 tons of West Virginia bituminous 
coal annually. This will greatly stabilize our 
coal industry, give us added purchasing 
power, and stimulate business generally. 

The man our society seeks to honor to- 
night is Edgar F. Kaiser. The name, Henry 
J. Kaiser, is a household name throughout 
the Nation. Our honored guest is, as we 
quite often say in West Virginia, “a chip off 
the old block.” He is one of the Nation’s 
youngest major industrialists, possesses all 
of the business acumen, energy, and devo- 
tion to accomplishment that has character- 
ized his famous father, Henry J. Kaiser. 

At 48, he is responsible for the overall day- 
to-day operations of a billion-dollar indus- 
trial organization—the worldwide Kaiser 
affiliated companies. 

Responsibility came to Edgar Kaiser at an 
early age. He was one of the “kids” of whom 
an Army engineer referred when he said, 
“Kaiser won at Bonneville because his kids 
were too green to know when they were 
licked.” 

The Kaiser organization, fresh from par- 
ticipation in the building of Hoover Dam, 
was warned that the raging waters of .the 
Columbia were a different story. The native 
Indians had a legend that no man would ever 


walk across the Columbia. Government 


engineers were doubtful that a dam could be 
built. However, the “kids” plowed ahead. 
Twenty-fivé-year-old Edgar Kaiser was proj- 
ect manager for the construction of the main 
spillway. The river was diverted into half 
its channel in order that the dam could be 
built one-half at a time. Bonneville was 
completed m 4 years, 1 year ahead of 
schedule. 

Edgar Kaiser’s next giant step, at 34, was 
shipbuilding, through which the Kaiser or- 
ganization gained further international re- 
nown by producing more vessels than any 
other shipbuilder in history—faster and 
cheaper than they had ever been built before. 
The Kaiser shipyards constructed 1,490 ships 
during World War IIl—approximately one- 
third of the entire United States merchant 
shipping—turning them out in as short a 
time as 414 days from keel laying to launch- 
ing. In the building of 819 Liberty ships 
alone, Kaiser saved more than one-third of 
the average time required by other Liberty 
shipbuilders. 

The three Pacific Northwest yards in the 
Portland area, under the general manager- 
ship of Edgar Kaiser, had the additional job 
of producing 50 small aircraft carriers to take 
the offensive against submarines and also 
carry the war to the Japanese-held islands in 
the Pacific. The carriers were launched at 
the phenomenal rate of one a week. Admiral 
Howard Vickery of the United States. Mari- 
time Commission called the Portland yard 
not only the finest in the United States, but 
in the entire world. Britain’s Winston 
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Churehill declared. that the baby flattops 
were the most effective instrument in de- 
stroying the submarine menace. 

When the Kaiser organization went into 
the automotive business in 1945, Edgar 
Kaiser, then 37, became general manager of 
the company’s giant plant at Willow Run, 
Mich. He later assumed the presidency of 
the firm to become one of the youngest chief 
executives in the Nation’s automobile in- 
dustry. 

The infant motorcar company found it 
virtually tmpossible to buy steel and other 
necessities on the open market and literally 
scoured the world for materials with which 
to make the 18,000 parts, which comprised 
their first passenger car, Mr. Kaiser recalls, 
and I quote: 

“We pioneered the first extensive use of 
bartering in the auto business. For instance, 
a@ radiator firm could not obtain enough cop- 
per to supply us regularly; the copper pro- 
ducer was unable to increase output because 
he needed additional natural gas; the gas 
company could not deliver because it was 
unable to obtain steel pipe; and steel com- 
panies lacked pig iron to make the pipe 
because their blast furnaces were short on 
coke. So, we began a series of bartering 
transactions, first finding a supply of coke 
for the steel producers, then trading our 
way up the line, and L seen. getting the 


vast share of the automobile 
industry held by General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler. Although a major producer of 
commercial vehicles and sole manufacturer 
of the world-famous Jeep, Kaiser-Willys had 
produced only a small percentage of the 
passenger cars sold in 1954. Despite this, Mr. 
Kaiser said, “So long as you have the compe- 
tition that exists today, there is no need to 
limit the size of automobile manufacturing 


companies. 

An editorial in the Times, of Toledo, Ohio, 
hometown of Willys Motors, commented: 
“* * * Mr. Kaiser was the industrial states- 
man, standing firmly on the American free- 


which made his message so personal, so deeply 


convincing.” 
Edgar Kaiser attended the University of 


linking 
west oil fields, which was followed by a simi- 
lar job on a pipeline from Cut Bank to Butte, 


When the Kaiser organization joined 
the Six Inc., in the mammoth 
joint venture of its time—Hoover Dam—he 
cut his teeth in dam building as boss of an 


excavation crew. 

Today, ampng his major offices, he is presi< 
dent and director of Kaiser Industries Corp., 
Henry J. Kaiser Co, and its operating divi- 
sions—Kaiser Engineers and Sand & Gravel,. 


Mont. 


May 9 


Senko J. Kaiser Construction Co. x, iser 
Ine., Henry J. Kaj 

niga ni td one Willys Motors, foc? 

a vice president and director of Kaiser 4)y. 

minum & Chemical Corp. and Kaiser Ste¢) 

Corp.; a vice president of Permanente Cemep; 

Gypsum Co., Inc., Glacier Sang , 

Gravel Co., Permanente Steamship Corp., and 

Kaiser Community Homes; vice chairmar n of 

the board of Kaiser Center, Inc.; a director o; 

Industrias Kaiser Argentina, S. A., and Kaiser 

Aircraft & Electronics Corp.; and a trustee 
and president. of Kaiser Foundation. 

He is a director of the Automobile Ma) 
facturers Association of Detroit, a life mem. 
ber of the Automobile Old Timers, New York. 
and the Washtenau Historical Society, any 
Arbor, Mich.; a trustee of the A. M. A. Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, and the San Fra). 
cisco Bay Area Council; the Toledo, Ohio, 
Museum of Art, and a member of the follow. 
ing clubs and associations: Arlington Clup, 
Portland, Oreg.; American Society of Ciyi) 
Engineers, New York; Big C. Society Uni- 
versity of California; Claremont C 
Club, Oakland, Calif.; Chi Psi teens ity; 
Commonwealth Club of California, San 
Francisco; Detroit Club, Detroit; the Recess 
Club, New York; the Newcomen Society of 
England, American branch, Automotive En- 
gineers, New York; Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, New York: and 
the Toledo, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kaiser was married to the former Sue 
Mead in Washington, D. C., in August 1932, 
They are the parents of six children: Carlyn 
(Mrs. Raymond D. Wehle,of Honolulu, T. 1): 
Becky Ann, a student at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; and Gretchen Fosbur¢gh, 
Edgar F., Jr., Henry Mead, and Kim John, 
who reside at the Kaiser home at Lafayeite, 
Calif. 

The West. Virginia Society of the District 
of Columbia wishes at this time to add just 
one more honor to the score or more you 
have already acquired in your eventful! ca- 
reer. We wish to make you one of us. It is 
with this thought in mind that our society 
has asked me to welcome you as an adopted 
son of West Virginia by presenting you this 
Plaque in appreciation of your personal 
achievements, and the accomplishments of 
the vast industrial empire you so ably ad- 
minister. 

May I assure you of our deep apprecia- 
tion. Our thoughts and best wishes will 
always be for our adopted son. 


A “Hard” Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that all of my colleagues should read the 
editorial comment in, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald today on the 
administration’s announced attitude to- 
ward pay increases for Government em- 
ployees. Under ane to extend my 
remarks, I ask that the editorial be 


printed: 
A “Harp” Ling 
With consumer prices still creeping pans 
ily upward, this is not a time for “soft” we 
settlements which tend to feed the tnfise 
spiral. But this does not mean that 
employees should not be reasonably pro- 
tected from the diminution of their buying 
power, nor does it suggest that the Feder! 
Trecseainais or amy other large employer 
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1957 
ought to ask one group of employees to man 


ates against inflation alone. 
_ administration’s announced determi- 


nation to resist any move for a general pay 


‘ 


increase. for Federal classified and postal 
workers seems not to take into account some 
elementary considerations of justice and fair 
play, to say nothing of the requirements of a 
sound wage policy. Since the last basic sal- 
ary increase for classified and postal em- 
ployees 2 years ago, living costs have risen 
about 4 percent. Average manufacturing 
salaries have climbed more than 11 percent 
(and some of this rise doubtless augmented 
inflationary pressures and might well have 
been held to a more modest level). 

The Government has been obliged to rec- 
ognize these pressures in its pay scales for 
the so-called per diem workers, whose sal- 
aries are adjusted to the prevailing rates 
for similar work in private industry. In 
consequence, @ number of inequities have 
crept into the Federal pay structure, in- 
cluding situations in which classified super- 
yisors receive less than their per diem sub- 
ordinates.. In 10 years, average per diem 
salaries have risen 72 percent, classified sal- 
aries 54 percent, and postal salaries 57 per- 
cent. In general the per diem workers have 
thus fared much better and have been kept 
more in line, salarywise, with their brothers 
in private industry. Even so, as the admin- 
istration concedes, some adjustments are re- 
quired immediately to attract qualified tech- 
nically trained persons in the present com- 
petitive market for certain skills. 

The administration appears to be taking 
an unnecessarily hard line in rejecting out 
of hand any kind of general Federal pay 
adjustment, The cost could well be accom- 
modated in the budget despite the thin 
surplus which is envisaged. Congress ought 
to exercise great caution, of course, and 


‘try to see that Federal — at least fol- 


low—and do not lead—the price-wage pa- 
rade. But if the Government is to follow 
President Eisenhower’s oft-stated principle 
that Federal workers should be treated as 
well as the employees of progressive private 
industry, some increase for classified and 
postal employees appears to be in order. 





Depletion Allowance Urged for Shale Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N, ASPINALL 


« OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress will, or at least it is my hope 
that the Congress will, be hearing a good 
deal in the days ahead about depletion 
allowance for shale oil; a depletion al- 
lowance like that now enjoyed by the 
petroleum industry for the conversion of 
shale into useful petroleum products and 
other hydrocarbon -products as well. 

The Governors of the Western States, 
meeting in convention in Reno, Nev., 
adopted a resolution favoring the grant- 
ing of this depletion allowance. In ad- 
dition, the dangerous and troubled con- 
ditions in the Mideast have given a 
heightened interest to domestic self-suf- 
ficiency in petroleum and petroleum by- 
products, 

Another example might be the recent 
opening of a privately financed oil shale 
conversion pilot plant in western Colo- 
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rado. This is a pilot plant which many 
hope will become the forerunner of a 
great new industry. 

Thus, to provide a concise and compe- 
tent guide for future reference in this 
area, I should like to include in my re- 
marks an article on this subject, written 
by Roscoe Fleming, of Denver, Colo., for 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 7, 
1957. I recommend this to the Members 
as a most helpful report on an important 
subject. > 

The article follows: w 
DEPLETION ALLOWANCE URGED For SHALE OIL 

(By Roscoe Fleming) 


Denver.—-The Western Conference of Gov- 
ernors, at the motion of Colorado’s young 
Governor, Stephen L. R. McNicholas, has 
asked Congress to extend the depletion al- 
lowance tax privilege of the petroleum in- 
dustry to oil made from shale. 

Depletion allowance means that petroleum 
producers can set aside as tax-free 27.5 per- 
cent of gross income from their oil, not to 
exceed 50 percent of net, after charging off 
all exploration development and produc- 
tion costs. It is variously estimated to net 
oil producers up to $2 billion yearly, and it 
results in oil corporations paying about one- 
half the income tax, overall, that is paid by 
other corporations. - 

Under the present law it is not enjoyed 
by potential shale-oil producers, even though 
shale oil would compete for the same gaso- 
line and other markets. 


COST ESTIMATED 


Shale producers generally enjoy a 5-per- 
cent depletion allowance. Under some in- 
terpretations of the law, shale-oil producers 
might enjoy a 15-percent one. But the 
margin is still great enough so that pe- 
troleum producers still enjoy a great ad- 
vantage over their embryo competitor. 

Some economists think this advantage is 
great enough so that if it were wiped out, 
the beginning date for a commercial United 
States shale-oil industry might be moyed up 
as much as 5 years. 

Even as things are now, it is variously esti- 
mated that a gallon of gasoline made from 
shale in a commercial-sized operation would 
cost only from 2 to 4 cents more than a 
gallon made from petroleum. 

Governor McNichols is realistic enough to 
know that a Congress in which the oil in- 
dustry is so evidently powerful is not about 
to reduce the oil industry’s depletion allow- 
ance despite the battle put up to that end 
by Senator Paut H. Dovucias, Democrat, of 
Illinois; Jown A. CarrotLt, Democrat, of 
Colorado; and JoHN J. WiLuiaMs, Republi- 
can, of Delaware. So he put the motion in- 
stead to extend the oil industry's tax allow- 
ance to shale-oil production. 

The ever-increasing estimates of the Na- 
tion’s shale-oil reserves under 1,500 square 
miles of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, he 
said, now have reached the astronomical 
figure of 1% trillion barrels. This is enough 
to supply the Nation’s anticipated oil re- 
quirements for 100 years; it is more than 60 
times the United States petroleum reserves. 

Economists estimate that a shale-oil in- 


dustry supplying 2 million barrels daily in 


western Colorado would mean a new popu- 
lation there of 500,000 persons. This has 
proved a will-o’-the-wisp for a half century. 
RESERVES DIVIDED UP 

But under the Eisenhower administration 
and former Interior Secretary Douglas Mc- 
Kay, the $17 million Government research 
and pilot-plant project at Rifle, Colo., was 
closed last June 30 at the insistence of the 
private petroleum’ industry, which told the 
Government it was ready to take over. 
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A score of major oil companies or of in- 
terests affiliated with them have practically 
divided up the richest shale reserves, those 
which were in private ownership already be- 
fore the Government retained the rest under 
the Minerals Leasing Act of 1920. Only one 
company, however, has made a major move 
in the direction of production. 

This is Union Oil of California, which on 
May 18 will dedicate its $5 million research 
and pilot-plant retorting project at Grand 
Valley, Colo. The huge retort can process 
up to 480 tons of shale a day from the com- 
pany’s nearby mine in the “mahogany ledge” 
of richest shale. The company’s reserves 
are estimated at 5 billion barrels of oil in 
this ledge alone, underlying about 40,000 
acres. 

The retort is of new design in which a 
“rock pump” forces the crushed shale up into 
@ heated zone where the oil content is 
vaporized. The spent shale is still loaded 
with enough carbon to be burned to pro- 
duce the heat which vaporizes the incoming 
shale, and so on. 

The retort has already processed several 
thousand tons of shale with results which 
company experts say are satisfactory. How- 
ever, the refining problem remains to be 
tackled, and this is the more complex be- 
cause refining requires water, of which west- 
ern Colorado is*short. 


SPOT REFINING 


Some refining on the spot is required be- 
cause crude shale oil is as viscid as molasses 
at ordinary temperatures and will not flow 
through a pipeline unless heated to nearly 
100 degrees, which is clearly impracticable. 
It resembles a low-grade crude petroleum 
loaded with impurities. These are, however, 
potential chemical resources of great value, 

For example, one estimate is that a shale- 
oil industry producing 2 million barrels of 
oil daily would also produce, as byproducts, 
3,700 tons of ammonia daily, 1,700 tons of 
sulphur, 47,000 tons of coke, and a billion 
cubic feet of refinery gas. 

Governor MecNichols also maintains, how- 
ever, that the Government’s program to lead 
the way to a fuel supply derived from solid 
minerals such as coal and shale was insti- 
tuted when Hitler’s submarines were sinking 
tankers off the American coast and that the 
Suez crisis has shown that abandonment of 
the program was a dire mistake. 

He says that the rapid beginning of a 
domestic fuel industry based on shale is in 
the national interest and that a tax amorti- 
zation equal to that of oil is more than justi- 
fied from the standpoint of national defense. 

Another pioneer program financed by pri- 
vate industry is also operating now at the 
Denver Research Institute of the University 
of Denver, under Drs. Shirley Johnson and 
Charles Prien. This is financed by $250,000 
from the Shale Oil Corp., of Los Angeles, 
which owns the American rights to the so- 
called Aspeco patents, held in Sweden, on 
@ new method of retorting oil from shale. 
A pilot plant now in operation is capable 
of handling 24 tons of shale daily. 

In this process, the crushed shale is 
tumbled in revolving steel drums such as 
the “classifiers” of the mining industry but 
in which ceramic balls heated to 1,000 de- 
grees are tumbled with the shale. The oil 
comes off as vapor, and is cooled and re- 
duced to liquid in another chamber along- 
side. 

Meanwhile, the spent shale is routed back 
to keep the fires which heat the ceramic 
balls and also preheat the incoming shale, 
It still has enough carbon content to pro- 
duce a high heat. 

The economics of this process Is described 
as advantageous enough to produce crude 
shale oil at the lowest cost yet. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Hartford Courant of May 8 regarding 
the stagnant status of this Nation’s im- 
migration policy. 

For many years I have been working 
for and advocating a more liberal immi- 
gration policy. As a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee I have 
traveled throughout, Europe and I have 
seen the damages of our stringent immi- 
gration regulaiton; damages to morale, 
damages to our international relations, 
damages to our prestige. 

Recently I introduced legislation to 
admit some 50,000 more Hungarian 
refugees who are looking toward Amer- 
ica for the freedom and opportunity 
which they lost at the hands of Commu- 
nist terrorism in their homeland. The 
inequities in the McCarran-Walter law 
cry for correction. It is long past time 
that changes in our immigration policy 
were made. The following editorial 
forcefully supports this view: 

Let’s Have SoME ACTION ON THE IMMIGRATION 
Law 

The visit of Italian Ambassador Manlio 
Brosio to Connecticut has spotlighted again 
the unfair and shortsighted provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
Signor Brosio spoke to the General Assembly 
the day before the last shipload of some 1,042 
refugees admitted under emergency regula- 
tions sailed past the Statue of Liberty into 
New York Harbor. The coincidence was not 
planned, for the Ambassador was more con- 
cerned with a continuing injustice—the ef- 
fect of the national-origins quota system on 
immigration from Italy and other south 
European and Mediterranean countries. 

He did not consider it as a political mat- 
ter, of course. Italy’s concern is her own 
problems, including a million and a half 
unemployed. But the nations that face the 
discrimination written into the immigration 
law are sensitive to it. And anyone who 
examines the provisions learns quickly that 
the law needs change. So President Eisen- 
hower recommended in January, as he has 
in the past, that the law be corrected. He 
wants the present allowable annual intake 
of immigrants to be doubled—the economy 
can easily absorb that number—and he wants 
changes so that unused quotas can be shifted. 
Regrettably, it looks as if congressional road- 
blocks, including the formidable Francis E. 
Water, Democratic House chairman of the 
legislative committee that has the proposals, 
are as strong as ever. 

About two-thirds of the people of Con- 
necticut stem from forebears who came 100 
years ago or less from every section of the 
world. ‘This State is conscious of the tre- 
mendous contributions they have made to 
our economy, to our culture. Today, when 
the State is in the grip of a tight labor mar- 
ket, it could use help, particularly skilled 
help. But it is denied skilled men- from 
abroad by the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Why should the national-origins quota 
system be changed? Put aside the suggestion 
that it is demeaning because it spreads the 


smell of racial theory. Note instead how 
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senseless it is when we have a bulk quota 
of 154,000, of which some 60,000 numbers 
each year expire unused. Why aren't they 
used? Because they are reserved for West 
European countries where people are rela- 
tively content and don’t want to emigrate. 
Elsewhere thousands clamor for a chance 
to come to this country. But they are 
blocked by the tiny quotas. , 

The episode of the Hungarian refugees who 
have become entangled in the hard set im- 
migration policy is a stain on the American 
tradition. Thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters remain trapped in European camps, 
without enuch hope or promise. We have 
still to regularize the status of almost 25,000 
Hungarians who were admitted. But these 
are fresh issues, still strong in popular sup- 
port. We need also an awakening to the 


basically wrong national-origins system, and- 


to the delaying tactics of Co an WAL- 
Ter. Pierce J. Gerety, former deputy admin- 
istrator of the refugee program, recently 
warned here that American good will is being 
dssipated. The Italian immigration issue, 
fixed in circumstances that few Americans 
care to, recall, is only one in which prompt 
and forthright correction is needed. 





Our Share of Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


© OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, within 
the near future we are going to be called 
upon to consider here upon the floor of 
the House the foreign aid appropriation 
bill. It will call for something like $4 
billion and must come from the pockets 
of the taxpayers of this country. We in 
Illinois have certainly been called upon 
to pay through the nose for not only this 
program, but the many other so-called 
Federal-aid programs. The Peoria. 
Journal Star in their editorial of Tues- 
day, May 7, points up what our foreign- 
aid program to date has cost each one 
of the individual taxpayers of my own 
hometown, Peoria, which is confronted 
with all the multitude of problems faced 
by other local communities throughout 
the Nation. We would do well to take 


the time to add up this staggering cost. . 


as reflected in these figures and let our 
conscience be our guide when the time 
comes for us to cast our vote on the for- 
eign aid bill. ; 

The editorial follows: 

Our SHARE OF FOREIGN AID 

Retiring Councilman Robert McCord, sing- 
ing his swan song a week ago, said that 
lack of finances was the principal problem 
facing the city of Peoria. 

Mr. McCord didn’t say that Peorians 
weren't paying enough in the form of taxes. 
He simply the wish that more 
of the taxes they paid might go for local 
projects instead of into: Federal and State 
coffers. 

One of the places where Peoria tax money 





] I ! Uy 9 
The $130 million figure is reached } 


tiplying the $865 which the Library ; ¢,._ 
gress estimates is the share of each 1))\),,\. 
man, woman, and child of the tota) torejo,_ 
aid cost of $130,350,032,000 by the e<; mated 
115,000 population of the city of Peo;; 
Tilinois residents have paid more than {) 
national average into the foreign-1iq >, 
because the average Federal tax paymen; ,; 
residents of this State is greater than :),; 
of the Nation as a whole. 

No one will claim t the entire foreign. 
aid program has been wasted althouch +). 
value of much of the result is debatab|. 
Nor will Peoria claim that this city has not 
received direct benefit from the giving o; 
assistance to foreign lands. Some of the 
money has come back to us in wages paig 
by industrial plants which have profiteg 
by orders received from countries which 
have been foreign-aid recipients. 

The $130 billion foreign-aid total includes 
lend-lease during World War IT and grants 
and loans to foreign nations since the enq 
of that conflict. Illinois share of the tota| 
payment was $7,535,857,996, of which 33. 
027,065,996 came from downstate. 

Following the 1-percent formula, which js 
about Peoria’s share of the national tota), 
the 1957 $4,400,000,000 foreign-aid budget 
being asked by President Eisenhower would 
cost this community approximately $4.400.- 
000. That’s enough money to make us want 
our representatives in Congress to take an 
extremely careful look at past results before 
casting their votes on the request. 








More Scholars Express Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
presenting the views of three students of 
American Government who responded to 
my survey of opinion on the wisdom of 
the 22d amendment. 

In undertaking this survey I asked the 
American Historical Society and the 
American Political Science Association to 
provide me with a representative list of 
scholars whose opinions I could solicit. 
I am proud to report that one of our col- 
leagues, Congressman Grorce McGovern, 
of South Dakota, was included in the list 
provided by the American Historical So- 
ciety. Prior to his successful campaign 
for a seat in Congress last year Congress- 
man McGovern had a distinguished aca- 
demic career. He graduated from Da- 
kota Wesleyan University with bachelor 
of arts degree, and later received his 
master’s and doctorate of philosophy de- 
grees from Northwestern University. 
Subsequently he was a professor of his- 
tory and government at Dakota Wesleyan 
University for 3 years. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have in 
our midst a person who is at once a pr0- 
found student of American history and 
an adept in the arts of practical politics. 

The other replies I am ineluding today 
came from Dr. Carl B. Swisher, of the 
political science department of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Clarence 4. 
Berdahl, of the University of Illinois <e- 
partment of political science. The three 
replies follow: 
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CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1957. 
Hon. SrewarT L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

pear CONGRESSMAN UpaL: I am gratified 
to receive your letter of April 18 inviting me 
to submit @ personal opinion as to your pro- 
posed repeal of the 22d amendment. Permit 
me to say at the outset that I was opposed 
to this restrictive amendment at the time it 
was offered, and I have not changed my 
evaluation. 

My basic reason for opposing the two- 
term limitation of the Presidency is the very 
real practical danger that it could deprive 
us of needed leadership at a time when a 
shift in the Presidericy would jeopardize our 
Notwithstanding its 
commonplace usage, there is still a measure 
of truth in the warning against “trading 
horses in the middle of the stream.” I be- 
lieve, for example, that had President Lin- 
coln been spared assassination and had he 
been elected for a third term, he might 
have steered the Nation away from some of 
the tragic excesses of the post-Civil War 
years. I believe with equal certainty that 
the election of President Roosevelt to a third 
term in 1940 was an essential part in the 
eventual victory of the allied powers over 
the Nazi scourge. 

On a more theoretical plane, I favor the 
repeal of the two-term limitation of the 
Presidency because such a restriction weak- 
ens the operation of our democratic process. 
If the people are wise enough to elect a 
President, are they not also wise enough to 
know when a President should be voted out 
of power? If the voters do not have suffi- 
cient wisdom to recognize when a President 
has served his useful purposes, how can we 
trust the institution of free elections in any 
circumstance? 

There is the further argument against the 
two-term limitation which you develop in 
your own statement that such a limitation 
weakens the political influence of a Presi- 
dent in his second term. Several able ob- 
servers have already noted a decline in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s “hold” on his own party 
Members in the Congress which may be at- 
tributed in part to the feeling that the Presi- 
dent will not be a factor in the next Presi- 
dential election. ; 

I wish you every success in your efforts to 
bring about the repeal of the 22d amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorcE McGovERN. 


THe JoHNs HopkKINS UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Upatt: This is in reply to your 
request for an opinion on the advisability 
of repealing the 22d amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I agree with the implication in 
House Joint Resolution 182 that during the 
past two decades we have handled badly the 
problem of time limits on the presidential 
term. I believe that the tradition limiting 
each President to two consecutive terms was 
a sound one and that it should have been 
disregarded only under the most extreme 
circumstances. From the point of view of 
hindsight I think we made a mistake in re- 
electing President Roosevelt to a third term 
in 1940, and that the country would have 
been better off with a new President who by 
one reelection might have been able to 
serve through the war and the war settle- 
ment down to 1949 without the awkward 
transition which came with President Roose- 
Velt’s illness and death. I think we made 
& countermistake in adoption of the 22d 
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amendment forbidding under any circum- 
stances the reelection to this killing office 
of any President for more than two consecu- 
tive terms, thereby to some unmeasured ex- 
tent limiting the political power of each re- 
elected President by partial sterilization dur- 
ing his second term. 

However, in view of the fact that the 22d 
amendment is now a part of the Constitu- 
tion and that the arguments against mul- 
tiple terms are as sound now as ever before, 
I doubt the advisability of repealing the 
amendment without very careful considera- 
tion. Repeal would do more than obliterate 
the amendment itself. It would devitalize 
what remains of the tradition against serv- 
ice for more than two consecutive terms and 
carry with it an implication of approval of 
continued reelection of “indispensable” 
Presidents—an approval that ought to be 
given only under most unusual circum- 
stances. Currently I see no man in either 
of our major parties whose genius for demo- 
cratic leadership and capacity for survival 
under great pressure seem likely to make 
desirable a further departure from the prin- 
ciple that the period of presidential serv- 
ice shall be limited. While I think it un- 
fortunate that the political power of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should be currently lim- 
ited by the knowledge that he cannot con- 
stitutionally be reelected for a third term— 
if it is so limited, and the cause-and-effect 
evidence is less clear than I had expected it to 
be—the price is one that we may have to pay 
for the unwise abandonment of. the third- 
term tradition in 1940 and the adoption of 
the 22d amendment in 1951. 

Deeply involved in the problem here un- 
der consideration is the fact that our Con- 
stitution is in every sense a constitution and 
not merely a code of law subject to change 
according to the whims of the moment. It 
is for this reason that we have been able 
to function since 1789 with only 22 consti- 
tutional amendments. Only in the instance 
of the 18th amendment have we used the 
amending process to import statutory ma- 
terial, which in that instance we had to 
eliminate by still another amendment. Such 
mistakes should be kept ata minimum. Now 
that we have the 22d amendment, the re- 
peal of which would imply much more in 
the way of approval of multiple terms than 
many of us would wish to give, I am in- 
clined to believe that we should live with 
the amendment and make the best of it. If 
we were to hit a crisis so great that the serv- 
ices of an incumbent President became ab- 
solutely indispensable, we could move with 
phenomenal speed to get the amendment 
out. of the way. But the theory of indis- 
pensability is always suspect, and I doubt 
the advisability of taking now a step that 
would be interpreted as giving far more than 
I believe the people want to give in the way 
of approval of reelection for multiple con- 
secutive terms. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CaRL B. SWISHER. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Urbana, Ill., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I have noticed 
the views of.a number of my political science 
colleagues on the third-term amendment, 
and I am pleased that most of them are 
against this amendment and in favor of its 
repeal. I should like to add a brief state- 
ment about the adoption of this amendment, 
which very few seem to notice, but which 
seems to me to be very important. The 
point is that on final passage in the House, 
on March 21, 1947, the recorded vote was 
81-29. That vote of 81 in favor of the 
amendment was more than two-thirds of the 
vote cast, but was 65 less than two-thirds of 
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& quorum, the very minimum required by 
the Constitution. In fact, the total vote 
cast in the House on that amendment (110) 
is 108 less than a quorum. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the amend- 
ment was not constitutionally adopted at all, 
and that, had a case been brought soon after 
this action by the House, the Supreme Court 
would probably have held it unconstitu- 
tional. I am aware that the courts do not 
generally go behind the record, but in this 
case the record is clear. In fact, a member 
made the point of no quorum and then with- 
drew it, but gallery correspondents noticed 
and reported the obvious lack of a quorum. 
Now that ratification has been achieved, 
however, and everybody assumes the amend- 
ment to be a part of the Constitution, I 
suppose the courts might refuse to hold 
otherwise; but even 5s), there is surely good 
argument against the amendment in this 
rather high-handed procedure of its adop- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, 
Professor of Political Science. 





Cartoon Prize Is Little’s Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been obtained, I insert in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL REcoOrD an editorial appearing 
in the Nashville Tennessean May 7, 1957, 


‘relative to a local cartoonist having been 


selected as the Pulitzer prizewinner of 
1956 for the best newspaper cartoon. 

Mr. Tom Little, cartoonist for the 
Nashville Tennessean, has received many 
awards for his outstanding work in his 
field and it is indeed fitting that he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best 
newspaper cartoon in 1956. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Little has 
drawn many political cartoons during the 
last 25 years which have received na- 
tional attention, I deem it appropriate to 
call it to the attention of the Nation, and 
to the Members of Congress, through this 
medium that a distinguished southern 
cartoonist, the Honorable Tom Little, of 
the Nashville Tennessean, has received 
this outstanding award for 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

Top CARTOON Prize Is LITTLE’s REWARD 

That the best newspaper cartoon for 1956 
was drawn by Tom Little, of this newspaper, 
is attested by his selection for the Pulitzer 
prize. 

Many other honors have been bestowed 
upon this brilliant artist, but this is the 
most coveted one of them all. It is the 
hallmark of excellence in the national field, 
and in this case tribute to his public service 
as well as his rare skill at the drawing board. 

When in the early part of last year, Tom 
Little sat down to use his crayon to stimu- 
late the lagging Salk vaccine program he 
was moved only by the need to drive home a 
message that was all important. He was 
thinking in terms of children who were left 
unprotected from polio through no fault of 
their own. He felt the need of an appeal to 
thoughtless parents. 

The cartoon he drew carried the title: 
“Wonder Why My Parents Didn’t Give Me 
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Salk Shots?” It depicted a crippled child 
with braces on his legs watching other chil- 
dren at play. It opened the eyes of many 
persons, millions of them perhaps. For not 
only was this word-picture used to blanket 
Tennessee, with happy results, it was soon 
in nationwide demand. 

For Tom Little this was a labor of love, 
for it dealt with something close to his heart. 
It proved again that the man who pulled no 
punches in political warfare had a soft spot 
in his heart for the unfortunate and under- 
privileged, and especially the children who 
are so dependent on the help and under- 
standing of adults. 

The message that was thus sent out by an 
artist’s hand carried far indeed, and in this 
respect alone the rewards were gratifying 
even before the Pulitzer award was an- 
nounced. 

Looking back upon his beginnings, .Mr. 
Little recalls his association, as a youth, 
with Carey Orr, who was then cartoonist of 
the Tennessean. He was quick to profit by 
Mr. Orr’s instruction and guidance, and when 
he took over the editorial-page position he 
was equipped for his work. 

For some 20 years his bold drawings have 
stamped him as one of the most effective 
and imaginative cartoonists in the land. 
And much of his success can be attributed to 
the firm foundations that were laid as a 
practical newspaperman, who found the po- 
lice round fascinating and later on, the busy 
city desk a challenge. 

Evolving his own techniques after serious 
experimentation, he chose the lithograph 
crayon as the best medium for presenting 
an uncluttered cartoon which carried an 
impact. Many of his political cartoons, those 
including the Roosevelt era as well as the 
Eisenhower regime, have been classics. He 
originated, for instance, the idea of Governor 
Thomas Dewey of New York as the little 
man on the wedding cake, and was unim- 
pressed when warned by Republican -politi- 
cal leaders in New York that this was an 
affront to “the next President of the United 
States.” 

In the give-and-take of politics, he believes 
in calling a spade by that name and this he 
has done with forthrightness and courage. 

Not only have the Little cartoons been 
among the most widely copied, he has been 
singled out for distinction on numerous 
occasions. There was the Headliners’ Award 
for the best cartoon for 1947, two Freedom 
Foundation citations, three National Safety 
Council awards, and the Christopher award 
sponsored by a national organization of the 
Catholic Church. 

For Tom Little’s associates on this news- 
paper, there is pride and satisfaction over 
the distinction that has come to him and we 
are sure that feeling is shared by his friends 
in Tennessee and those over the Nation who 
know him personally or by his works. The 
sincerity of his endeavors and the scope of 
his unique artistry have given him his due 
niche in the cartoonists’ hall of fame, where 
he has every reason to feel very much at 
home. 





No One Is Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly before he died, the Honorable J. 
Mark Wilcox, a former distinguished 
Floridian and a Member of this body, 
wrote the following poem which I would 
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like to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Mrs. Wilcox, who is presently 
residing in my congressional district, was 
in my office not long ago, and it is 
through her thoughtfulness that I have 
this poem available for all to read. 
The poem follows: 
No One Is BETTER 
(By J. Mark Wilcox) 


Why do we change our choice of friends as 
often as the weather? 

Why don’t we bury selfishness and try to 
get together? 

Why don’t we understand, at least, that we 
are here on earth— 

Not to be better than the rest—but just of 
equal worth. 

If we are more intelligent than somebody or 
the other— 

It is only by the grace of God to help us 
help a brother. 

And if we gather wealth and fame—much 
less is the excuse to keep— 

Our talent to ourselves for our own selfish 
use 

Because these talents are the gifts that come 
from our Creator 

And our responsibility is ever so ~much 
greater. 





- The Will of Mr. Girard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
again witnessed just how far the so- 
called Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States will go in trying to 
bring about amalgamation of the races 
and the destruction of our way of life 
in this great country. 

I refer to the decision in the so-called 
Girard case. This decision was com- 
mented on very forcefully in the edito- 
rials appearing on Friday, May 3, 1957, 
in the Richmond News-Leader, and on 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

The editors of these two papers are 
men of outstanding ability, and I com- 
mend to the Members of the House of 
Representatives these two editorials in 
the hope that they will be read and di- 
gested, and in the further hope that at 
least a majority of the Members will 
realize what is happening in this coun- 
try and what will happen to the individ- 
uals in this country if the iniquitous 
civil-rights legislation is passed. 

I planned to insert both of these edi- 
torials at this point in the Recorp. but 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] has already inserted the Times- 
Dispatch editorial entitled “The Law Is 
Stretched Again.” I therefore include 
herewith the splendid editoria! from the 
News-Leader: 

THE WILL oF Mr. Grrarp 

On the day after Christmas of 1831, a 
man named Stephen Girard died in Philadel- 
phia. He was a native of Bordeaux who had 
accumulated great wealth in the New World. 
Toward the end of his life, men remembered 
him as a lame, rather pathetic figure, blind 
in one eye, who stumbled about the streets 
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of Philadelphia, the target of stones 
jeers from urchins who mocked him. 
But when he died—and this was jy, }9, 
he left $6 million in trust for the estabjis,, 
ment of a school (he termed it a College) 
for the education of “poor white male or 
phans.” This was in 1831 (there is , ,,. 
pose in repeating the date); it was 37 yeq;, 
before the 14th amendment became par ,; 
the Constitution, 126 years before the g,,.. 
preme Court of the United States ¢ nvened 
this past Monday. : 
And on this past Monday, the Suprem, 
Court of the United States—by a uNanimoys 
opinion—reached back 126 years to thway 
the will of Stephen Girard. It was his mis. 
fortune, ruled the Court, not to have read 
the works of Gunnar Myrdal; M: Girard 
eould not know, in 1826, when he wrote his 


and 





will, or in 1831, when he died, that he mug; 
not “turn back the clock to 1868 or 189”. 
this frugal French immigrant was untutore; 


in the new sociology. The clear provisions 
of his will—as presently administered—wer, 


“ruled a violation of the 14th amendment, 


which Mr. Girard never saw. 

After Stephen Girard’s death, Girard col. 
lege -was in fact established, but the instity. 
tion fell upon hard times. Ultimately, jt; 
administration was turned over to trustees 
appointed by the board of city trusts. It is 
today a thriving institution, not dependent 
in any way upon tax funds. In the words 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, it is an instity. 
tion that has been doing “outstanding work 
for more than a century.” 

But the misfortune of Girard College was 
that downtown Philadelphia began to de. 
teriorate around it. The neighborhood ce. 
clined, and @ year or sO ago two Negro 
youths sought, by compulsory court process, 
to force their way in. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, by a 5 to 1 decision last 
November, refused to void the will of Steph- 
en Girard. The Pennsylvania court said this: 

“It is one of our most fundamental legal 
principles that an individual has a right to 
dispose of his property by gift or will as he 
sees fit. This right is so much protected 
that a testator’s directions will be enforced 
even though contrary to the general views 
of society. *.* * 

“The question narrows down, then, to the 
contention that the trust is not a private 
trust but that it comes under the State- 
action rule because the city of Philadelphia 
administers the trust. But * * * the fact is 


_ that the school is solely responsible for its 


own policies and management. Its employees 
are not employees of the city, but of the 
trust estate. All provisions of the will show 
that this was not intended to be a public 
school. Therefore, the situation is not to be 
confused with the United States Supreme 
Court’s segregation cases.” 

But on Monday, the Supreme Court thus 
confused the situation. On Monday, the 
Supreme Court ruthlessly jettisoned this 
most fundamental legal principle that a man 
may dispose of his own property as he sees 
fit. Om Monday, the high court coolly as- 
serted that “the board which operates Girard 
College is an agency of the State of Penn- 
sylvania,” and therefore, “even though the 
board was acting as trustee, its refusal to 
admit Foust and Felder to the college be- 
cause*they were Negroes was discrimination 
by the State.” And racial separation, though 
never prohibited to the States by the Consti- 
tution, has been prohibited to the States by 
the Supreme Court since May 17, 1954. See 
Brown v. Board of Education, said the Court, 
347 U.S. 483. 

This bland decree of the Court, in some 
respects, goes farther than the Court ever 
has gone before. It violates some of the most 
sacred principles of chancery law and State- 
Federal jurisprudence. It intrudes upon 
long-established rules by which the States 
alone fix their laws of descent’and distribu- 
tion, It imposes upon a will probated 
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1957 
a constitutional amendment ratified in 


- amended by the Supreme Court in 


1868 a5 


ee D possible, of course, though it is not- 
ykely for political reasons, that the Phila~- 
gelphia of Trusts will render the 
court's opinion moot simply by abandoning 
its trusteeship. But if this should happen, 
and new trustees should be appointed, the 
far-reaching damage done by the Court's de- 
cision on y will remain. What the 
court ruled is that not even the dead are safe 
from the social dicta of an integrationist 
high tribunal; not even the most sacred obli- 
gations of trustee or fiduciary may rise above 
whims of judges determined to forsake 


the 
old law for @ new sociology. 





farm Bureau Favors Trinity Partnership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 


insert the following editorial which ap- 
in the April 25 issue of the Chico 
Enterprise-Record. 
Farm BurEav Favors TRINITY PARTNERSHIP 
The California Farm Bureau—presenting 
the case of “the man with the shovel”—has 
taken a firm stand in favor of use of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s partnership plan as re- 
gards the power aspec}s of the Trinity River 


at “man with the shovel” is the irrigat- 
ing farmer. The farm bureau says the farm- 
er is primarily interested. in two things: 
“The first is sufficient water at a reason- 
able price for the operation of his farm. The 
second is sufficient power, also at a reason- 
able cost, to operate his pumps.” 

On behalf of those farmers—of which 
there are many thousands in California— 
the farm bureau offers well-founded facts 
and opinions which should carry consid- 
erable weight with Representative Cia 
Encte and Senator THomas H. KucHEL, who 
thus far have opposed Secretary of Interior 
Seaton’s recommendation for use of Ike’s 
partnership. plan on Trinity. 

In a policy statement in the April issue 
of California Farm Bureau Monthly, the 
farm bureau says: 

“Cooperative construction and operation 
of the Trinity River project (P. G. & E. and 
Federal Government using the partnership 
plan) would aecomplish several beneficial 
results. It would firm up the generation of 
Central Valley power and make better use of 
available water. It would place a more solid 
foundation under the generation of power 
and use of water in irrigation toward the 
encouragemrent of long-range planning of 
sgricultural progress. It would create the 
basis for unified production of electrical 
power and make available constant supplies 
at lowest 2 prices. 

“In the sale of Federal power, it is a well- 
known fact that such power is first offered to 
preference customers at substantially lower 
rates than are charged users buying from 
private utilities. There appears to be a feel- 
ing that, because power is sold by the Gov- 
ernment, it ds less expensive to produce. 
This is a mis on. Power-produc- 
tion costs are substantially the same, no 
Matter what organization or agency produces 
it, The difference lies in the fact that the 
Government pays no taxes. As a matter of 
fact, Government powerplants are built with 
‘ax money, Actually, general taxpayers in 
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California and the entire Nation foot the 
biil for the difference in price. This amounts 
to a subsidized electrical service to certain 
buyers which resell the power to individual 
users at a cost lower than they could buy it 
from private industry. Consequently, the 
difference in the cost of the so-called cheap 
Government power and the cost of produc- 
tion of that pewer is paid for by the tax- 
payers of the State and the Nation. 

“Among those taxpayers are farmers, using 
the power purchased at established rates, to 
pump their irrigation water and operate their 
equipment. They are bearing a portion of 
the tax load which rightfully belongs to the 
‘preferred’ customers. 

“It may be recalled that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is at present serving certain pref- 
erence customers. This situation is accept- 
able as long as these customers are United 
States Government installations. The situa- 
tion becomes unacceptable, however, when 
municipalities resell Government power to 
private customers at rates cheaper than it 
could have been purchased from the power 
industry. This creates a condition of com- 
petition between private industry and the 
Federal Government. 

“The situation becomes additionally unac- 
ceptable when the Government seeks to add 
to its power facilities, through the construc- 
tion and operation of installations such as 
the proposed facility at Trinity River, and 
then further enters the compe%‘itive power 
field by seeking to find additional preference 
customers for Federal power. This practice 
is not in keeping with American principles 
and is adverse to the best interests of the 


people. 

“Preference practices give special advan- 
tages to a very small minority at the expense 
of the majority. This is unjustifiable dis- 
crimination. Since public power is produced 
with taxpayers’ money, and since public- 
power installations are not taxed, taxpayers 
themselves become the losers in the opera- 
tion of public powerplants. 

“Under partnership proposals made in con- 
nection with the Trinity River project, the 
Federal Government would make an imme- 
diate saving of $55 million in construction 
costs alone. This could be made available 
for the further development of irrigation in 
the Central Valley. In addition, $3,500,000 
yearly paid by the private utility for falling 
water, plus $2,700,000 each year on the Trin- 
ity power facilities would greatly reduce the 
need for Government money in the construc- 
tion and operation of the project and would 
represent a saving to the taxpayers.” 

We believe thase statements by the farm 
bureau admirably point up the basic point 
that the farmers of California are not in 
favor of paying taxes to provide special power 
price benefits for the so-called “preference” 
customers. The farmers have their own 
electrical bills to pay, so they are not eager 
to pay part of another man’s bill, even though 
the other man may, in the eyes of Represent- 
ative ENGLE and Senator KucHEL, be consid- 
ered a “preference” customer. 

President Eisenhower’s “partnership” plan 
operates on the basis of economy in Federal 
spending and fair treatment of all taxpayers. 





Letter From Dr. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 


selected by Mr. Higley. 
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RecorpD, I should like to insert a letter 
which I have received from Dr. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., dean of Washington 
Cathedral: 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
May 2, 1957. 
The Honorable Cart T. DurHam, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. DurHam: I have recently seen a 
copy of the letter which the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy wrote to the President 
urging the reappointment of Mr. Thomas E. 
Murray to the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
hope that the fact the President has taken 
no action means that he is giving careful 
and favorable consideration to the letter your 
committee has written. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the views expressed in your 
letter and to say that from my point of view 
Mr. Murray has brought a sense of moral 
responsibility and religious sensitivity to the 
exercise of his duties in a remarkable way. 
Although he is not a member of the church 
I have the honor to represent I have come 
to have the highest respect for his public 
utterances and his service to the American 
people. 
It is my hope, too, that the President will 
see fit to reappoint Mr. Murray. 
Faithfully yours, 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
Dean. 





Decision on Nashville VA Hespital of 
National Concern 


EXTENSION OF, REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been granted to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
herein an editorial appearing in the 
Nashville Tennessean under date of May 
7, 1957, relative to the construction of a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Nashville to cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,500,000. 

The location of this hospital is being 
debated in Nashville by a number of in- 
terested parties. The present Veterans’ 
Ad.ninistrator, the Honorable A. V. Hig- 
ley, has stated that the hospital should 
be located on property presently owned 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Many 
members of the medical profession and 
the former Chief Medical Director for the 
Veterans’ Administration, Dr. Paul B. 
Magnuson, has taken the position that 
this hospital should be located near the 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, located 
several miles distant from the site 


Dr. Magnuson suggests that the loca- 
tion of the hospital in the proximity of 
Vanderbilt University is of such broad 
import as to warrant national as well as 
regional concern. I believe that the 
question of locating this hospital is of 
national concern, and I, therefore, com- 
mend the reading of this editorial to the 
Members of the House and other officials 
in Washington charged with the respon- 
sibility of locating this hospital for the 
veterans in this area of the country, 


The editorial follows: 
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DEcIsSION ON NASHVILLE’s VA HOSPITAL OF 
NATIONAL CONCERN 

Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, a former Chief Med- 
ical Director for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, has focused timely attention on a situa- 
tion of the utmost importance to Davidson 
County by challenging a recent decision to 
construct a $10,500,000 permanent hospital 
for veterans at the hospital’s present site on 
White Bridge Road. 

Indeed, Dr. Magnuson’s charge that “bu- 
reaucrats and professional veterans” are at- 
tempting to sabotage plans to locate the hos- 
pital in the proximity of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity is of such broad import as to warrant 
national, as well as regional, concern. 

For the former VA Medical Chief declares 
this decision to be a breach of a policy devel- 
oped more than 10 years ago for the express 
and sole purpose of rendering better medi- 
cal service to veterans. 

Thus, he sees the decision regarding the 
Nashville hospital as the beginning of a re- 
turn to the conditions prevailing before 
1947, when the veterans hospitals of this Na- 
tion not only left much to be desired, but 
were downright disgraceful to a Nation 
which ought to be concerned about the wel- 
fare of those who fought its battles. 

And those conditions are too fresh on too 
many minds to be lightly regarded. Too 
many remember how Gen. Omar Bradley, 
then Veterans’ Administrator, was maligned 
and abused by “bureaucrats and professional 
veterans” when he put the policies of which 
Dr. Magnuson speaks into effect. 

General Bradley, shocked by the state of 
veterans hoscpitais, set about to upgrade 
them by entering into what became known 
aS “deans committee” agreements with rep- 
utable medical schools. Under these agree- 
ments, faculty members of medical schools 
provide most of the medical services to the 
various VA hospitals. The veterans hospital 
in Nashville is one of these, and Vanderbilt 
University is the medical school providing 
the services. 

But General Bradley did not place this 
progressive policy into effect without a fight. 
Standardized resolutions prepared by the na- 
tional headquarters of veterans organiza- 
tions—notable among them, the American 
Legion—heaped scorn upon an outstanding 
soldier who had served with distinction. 

The new policy he instituted called for the 
location of veterans’ hospitals, when new 
ones were to be constructed in the proximity 
of the medical schools providing the services. 
Until the recent decision, this policy has 
been followed as closely as is economically 
feasible. - 

And it is interesting to note that just 
before this latest decision, veterans’ organi- 
zations in Nashville again bombarded Con- 
gressmen with standardized resolutions 
which, for all practical purposes, were iden- 
tical in language. The decision was first 
made to locate Nashville’s veterans hospital 
near Vanderbilt; the pressure went on, then 
suddenly the decision was reversed. 

Mr. A. V. Higley, present Veterans’. Admin- 
istrator and himself a former American Le- 
gion big shot, has said the additional $1 
million to $1,500,000 it will cost to construct 
the hospital near Vanderbilt was a major 
consideration in the policy change. Dr, 
Magnuson, though, says the decision was 
conceived in stupidity. 

He insists that the additional amount can 
be recaptured through a multitude of sav- 
ings which would be apparent with location 
of the hospital near Vanderbilt. To-this, 
Mr. Higley blandly replies: 

“I can’t go to the Bureau of the Budget 
and ask for $1 million more on the basis 
that we would get it back in savings over a 
period of 30 to 40 years.” 

This, incidentally, would seem to be the 
crux of the whole affair. Mr. Higley is con- 
cerned more with the expedient of short- 
sighted economy which might satisfy a 
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budget-cutting craze currently in vogue, 
than in true economy. 

In any event, a thorough airing of Dr. 
Magnuson's charge is in order. It is im- 
portant—not only to Nashville but tc the 
Nation—that false economy not be used as a 
lever to justify turning our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals back to the political 
whims of bureaucrats and professional 
veterans. 





Tampa Harbor Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to represent the peo- 
ple of the First District and the State of 
Florida before the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lie Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Continuation of the great 
Tampa Harbor development project was 
the purpose of this appearance. I was 
happy to be joined by two representatives 
of the Hillsborough County Port Author- 
ity, Mr. Norman S. Brown, attorney, and 
Mr. J. B. Colbert, member of the board. 
It was my contention that, above aill, 
this project had demonstrated the wise 
action of the committee and the Con- 
gress in first appropriations for the proj- 
ect. This has been ably demonstrated 
through growth of the harbor traffic upon 
beginning of the development; greatly 
increased local participation and invest- 
ment of private capital; development by 
the port authority beyond commitments 
to this committee and a greatly increased 
ratio of benefit to cost over the last year. 
I would include my full remarks at this 
time for the information of the Members 
to be used when action is taken on the 
project. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS, AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8&8, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to come 

before this committee. again and represent 

the people of the First District of Florida. 

Together with Representatives of the area 

it is my pleasure to both report on the prog- 

ress made in the development of the Tampa 

Harbor project and to request your continued 

interest in this valuable improvement and 

approval of the appropriation fer work dur- 

ing fiscal 1958. 

This harbor project serves a very substan- 
tial portion of the entire State of Florida. 
The port of Tampa is a port of in 
commercial importance. This committee 
evidenced its awareness of this fact last year 
when it appropriated in the 1957 budget $4 
million for the continuation of work on this 
project. This amount was $144 million more 
than that recommended by the President. 

When I appeared with representatives of 
the Tampa Port Authority before the Bureau 
of the Budget in the fall of 1956 we requested 
$3144 million to be included in the 1958 
budget for the continuance of work on this 
project. That request was founded upon ad- 
vice from the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, that this sum could 
be economically utilized in fiscal year 1958 
to continue work on the project at the same 
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rate of completion as was being «, 
fiscal 1957. From a total economic ye, 
point there would be sound reasons for ¢,,,. 
tining this plea to your committee in ;),,, 
amount. This sum, if included in fisca) j95g 
would permit the completion of a sap, 
segment of the project and would provide 
the necessary deep water for well ove; half 
of the volume of tonnage entering the po; 
of -Tampa. The Tampa Port Authority p.. 
estimated that if this sum were appropriated 
the direct annual savings which would pe. 
come reality in the latter part of fisca) 1958 
would exceed $1% million per year. pg). 
mates of the engineers do not vary substa,. 
tially from this estimate of the port autho. 
ity. However, local interests share with me 


one in 


the belief that requests for funds this yea; 
should be moderate in amount to the eng 
that all of the pressing appropriation prop. 
lems confronting this committee may pe 


better solved. 1, for one, have insisted every 
reasonable economy should be exercised jy 
consideration of all budget items, from the 
national viewpoint. For that reason I am 
requesting this committee to include in fisca) 
1958 appropriations only the sum of 42 , 
million. This will permit completion dur. 
ing fiscal 1958 of a usable segment of the 
channel up to the Hooker’s Point Terminaj 
in Tampa and substantial economic bene. 
fits will be immediately realized. I am ip. 
formed by the Chief of Engineers work cay 
continue on the project without interrup. 
tion during the entire fiscal year and be per- 
formed in the most economic manner. 

I particularly invite the attention of the 
committee to the schedule of completion of 
the various segments of the entire project, 
The sum of $2,225,000 which has been re. 
quested will permit work to continue so that 
Hillsboro Bay channels will be completed at 
@ total estimated cost of $1,670,000 and Ee. 
mont Bar and Mullet Key channels will be 
completed at a total estimated cost of $340, 
000. Contracts have been let and could be 
broken only at financial loss on this seg- 
ment. Present scheduling of the Govern- 
ment Hopper Dredge also calls for this time 
schedule. Work will be commenced in the 
latter part of fiscal 1958 om Ybor and Spark- 
man channels. These latter two channels 
are the channels serving the upper part of 
the city of Tampa proper. 

The development of Tampa harbor and 
benefits to the community are entirely de- 
pendent upon the growth of trade and the 
growth of the community itself. In both 
cases the figures of activity over the past 
few years have far exceeded the conservative 
estimates presented to you and earlier to 
the.Bureau of the Budget. It is a matter of 
pride to point out the successful growth re- 
sultant, in great part, from the interest and 
appropriation granted by your commitice 
and the Congress. 

The port of Tampa is showing a continual 
steady increase in port tonnage. All previous 
estimates of this increase have been shown 
to be too conservative to accurately show the 
future use of the port. In 1954, the port of 
Tampa had a total tonnage of 9,813,000 tons. 
In 1955, this tonnage had increased to 10.- 
656,000 tons. In 1956, it will be evidenced 
that the port tonnage has increased over 
13. percent over 1955 to approximately 
12,250,000 tons (exact figures have not yet 
been compiled). These increases are con- 
siderably in excess of the 7.6 percent annual 
increase upon which port tonnage was pro- 
jected by the Port Authority and is far in 
excess of the Army Engineers’ estimate made 
in 1948. The increase 1955 over 1954, is in 
excess of 814 percent; and the increase. 1956 
over 1955, is in excess of 13 percent. Using 
8% percent, although already known to be 
too conservative, as the annual rate of in- 
crease, the estimated port tonnage in 1959 
will be 15 million tons solely from normal 
growth of the State of Florida and the 5 
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1957 
congressional districts served by Tampa 


ven at the beginning of 1956 it was 
known that within the next 3 years, that is, 
1936-1959, there would be additional port 
tonnage from new industries of a total of 
approximately 3,500,000 tons. This would 
consist of approximately 2,500,000 tons of 
petroleum products; coal of 750,000 tons for 

a new electric generating plant using coal for 
fuel; and other products of 260,000 tons. The 
1956 figures have already begun to reflect a 
small part of these new industries as is ap- 
parent in the increase to 13 percent over 
i955. It is therefore not at all speculative 
to revise upward the old figures and estimate 
that port tonnage in 1959 may well reach 
18 million to 19 million tons. 

All this is indicative of the fact that the 
phenomenal growth of the port of Tampa 
shows that what at one time may have been 
considered unrealistic is in fact becoming « 
reality. Evem @ cursory consideration of evi- 
dence this growth is steadily increasing and 
that new and important industries are mov- 
ing into the area served by the port of 
Tampa show that the estimated port tonnage 
in 1959 is still most conservative. 

Each year the facts are substantiating this 
anticipated and expected growth. For exam- 
ple, the port of Tampa is the fifth-ranking 
port in the United States in coastal car un- 
loadings (based on information compiled and 
furnished by.the port division of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads). In 1956, car 
unloading totaled 62.614. This was a 22-per- 
cent increase over 1955 or 11,148 cars. It is 
significant that this is a greater increase than 
the four ports having more car unloadings. 
Not only is the port of Tampa increasing 
nationally, the total car unloadings for 
Tampa totaled more than the combined total 
for Mobile, Pensacola, Miami, Port Everglades, 
Jacksonville, Savannah and Charleston. 

The continual and — y or of the 

of Tampa is an anticipa certainty. 
nee the start of the harbor project in 
January 1955 over $9 miilion in new and 
improved port facilities, including piers, 
wharves, bulkheads, privately dredged chan- 
nels and turning basins, bulk cargo load- 
ing, unloading and storage facilities for 
oil and other petroleum products, phosphate 
and chemical products, grain and other com- 
modities have been developed. And, since 
January #955 over $95 million in new deep 
water industrial construction has been 
started or definitely committed. 

Specific industries that have taken ad- 
vantage of the many growing trade and 
facilities features offered by port develop- 
ment includes: 

Schlitz Brewing Co., Export Brewery un- 
der construction with a capacity of 1 million 
barrels per year. é 

Southland Petroleum Co., 30,000-barrel 
gasoline refinery. 

Tampa Electric Co., 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

Florida Power Corp., 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

American Cable Co., a $5 million plant 
completed in 1956 now announcing ‘a 60- 
percent expansion program. 

New terminal facilities of the Texas Co., 
Pure Oil Co., Ingram Oil Co., Tampa Termi- 
nals, Inc,, Illinois Grain Corp., and the 
Tampa Molasses Co. . 

Petroleum has been increasing 
at approximately 10 percent each year and 
in 1955 totaled 4,045,000 tons. Since 1950 


of phosphate produced in the world is pro- 
duced within the radius of 80 miles of this 


port) that passed through the Port of Tampa 


tons. Already it has been shown 
the Tampa Port tonnage for 1955 in- 
oan > 1954 and the 
tonnage increased over 13 percent over 
955. Coupled with the increasing indus- 
trial growth and demand for products is the 


$ 
i 
; 
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steadily increasing population served by the 
Port of Tampa. 

The usage of the Port of Tampa by coast- 
wise trade is also increasing rapidly. In the 
5-year period, 1949-1954, the average annual 
increase in tonnage was 9.1 percent. Pro- 
jecting a growth of 5 percent per year over 
the 1954 tonnage of 5,477,000 tons shows that 
there would be coastwise trade in 1959 of 
over 7 million tons. This again is an en- 
tirely reasonable projection of growth, and 
as a matter of fact, it is obviously conserva- 
tive when the factors of new industry and 
growing population alone are taken into 
account. I wish to call the Committee's at- 
tention again to the estimated annual port 
tonnage in 1959 of at least 15 million tons. 
The phenomenal growth of this area make 
this estimate really a near certainty. Using 
this basis of annual tonnage of 15 million, 
the direct economic benefits and annual 
savings resulting from completion of this 
harbor project will’ be approximately 
$2,880,000. Using the criteria used by the 
Corps of Engineers in their determination 
of benefit-cost ratio would give the project 
an_unusually high benefit-cost ratio of 6 
to 1. This is not a bold estimate. For 
example, the Army Engineers in 1954 esti- 
mated the benefit-cost ratio to be 2.25 to 
1—in October 1956 this was increased by the 
Corps of Engineers to 3.2 to 1. 

The Port of Tampa is one serving 25 coun- 
ties in Plorida and 5 congressional districts. 
The benefits of this service in this large area 
extend to a population estimated in excess 
of 1,520,000 as of July 11, 1956, an increase 
of 13 percent over the estimated population 
of July 1, 1054. The estimated population of 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg metropolitan area 
is in exgess of 578,000. 

At the time of authorization of this proj- 
ect and iff previous appearances before this 
committee it has been pointed out that 
Tampa Harbor is the only sizeable port be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans, La., 
having a channel less than 32 feet in depth. 
This handicap has existed and serves to 
bring out the vitally important fact that 
at the same time the port of Tampa has 
more tonnage than any harbor from Nor- 
folk to Mobile. 

I respectfully submit these facts to the 
committee and urge that you approve the 
budgetary request of $2,250,000. By this 
appropriation, which I again point out is the 
least amount that can economically be uti- 
lized for orderly programing of the work 
now underway, continued growth of a rap- 
idly expanding area of our country will be 
assured. Through the high cost-benefit 
ratio of the project the national interest 
will be served in providing a channel of 
project depth and width to the city of 
Tampa and the State of Florida. 





The American Assembly—Report on 
Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. . Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Assembly, conceived by President 
Eisenhower when he was president of 
Columbia University, has conducted for 
5 years’a series of nonpartisan meetings 
of selected representatives from the pro- 
fessions, the universities, business, labor, 
agriculture, and government to discuss 
public questions. Meetings are held at 


- which the United States finds itself. 
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Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., un- 
der the auspices of Columbia University. 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston is executive direc- 
tor. The 1lth American Assembly met 
from May 2 to May 5. The subject was 
International Stability and Progress. I 
was honored to be among the six partici- 
pants. At the end the following final 
report was issued. I believe it is an 
important and useful analysis of the 
problems and proposed solutions in- 
volved in our foreign aid program: 
FINAL R&PORT OF THE 11TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 

(The participants in the lith American 
Assembly reviewed as a group the following 
statement at the close of their discussions. 
Although there was general agreement on the 
final report, it is not the practice of the 
American Assembly for participants to affix 
their signatures; and it should not be as- 
sumed that every participant necessarily sub- 
scribes to every recommendation included 
in the statement.) 

PREAMBLE 


In the mid-20th century, the United States 
finds itself in a position of unprecedented 
prosperity and power. It is inescapably in- 
volved in a world of rapid change which 
tests our institutions and basic values, and 
threatens our survival. 

The most pressing danger comes from 
Soviet power combined with Red China and 
the international Communist movement 
they domfmate. This threat is backed by an 
increasingly powerful military apparatus, 
and by a combination of political, military, 
economic, and psychological instruments. 

A major challenge arises from the emerg- 
ence into independent nationhood of hun- 
dreds of millions of people in Asia and 
Africa. These peoples have a passion for 
independence and self-respect and acutely 
resent remnants of colonialism; they are 
responsive to nationalism, in some cases ex- 
treme and irrational, and they seek ways 
of escaping conditions of dire poverty, often 
aggravated by population pressure. This 
challenge would be formidable by itself, but 
is intensified by Soviet efforts to subvert 
these nations. 

In this situation, there is bipartisan sup- 
port for the use of American resources and 
energies to back an affirmative foreign policy. 
That policy needs many instruments: diplo- 
macy, the United Naticns, military strength, 
alliances, international information pro- 
grams, and economic measures. The actions 
of private business, religious and charitable 
organizations, universities, foundations, and 
individual citizens are also vitally important 
to the carrying out of foreign policy. 

Among the instruments of foreign policy, 
programs of military, economic, and techni- 
cal assistance have a major role. In the 
period since the war they have been effec- 
tively employed to meet many changing situ- 
ations. They have proved a sound invest- 
ment of American resources, contributing to 
increased strength for the free world and 
helping to reduce world tension. 

This year a major reappraisal. has been 
undertaken in order to modify policies and 
adapt methods to the altering situations in 
There 
is need for fresh public understanding both 
of objectives and methods in the situation 
which now confronts us and is likely to con- 
front us in the next few years. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The United States interest in foreign 
assistance 

1. For the foreseeable future the United 
States must continue to employ military, 
economic, and technical assistance as in- 
struments of foreign policy. In view of the 
continuing military threat of Soviet and Red 
Chinese imperialism, the most immediate na- 
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tional interest involved and the one respon- 
sible for the magnitude of the program is our 
security interest. Foreign assistance serves 
other major and enduring interests—political 
independence, stability, and economic prog- 
ress, especially in the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. Such independence, stability, and 
progress will reduce the danger of interna- 
tional conflict and permit the evolution of 
these new nations as peaceful and construc- 
tive members. of the world community. 
These programs will also serve to expand in- 
ternational trade and private investment and 
thus help our own Nation as well as others. 
It is thus clear that foreign dssistance is 
based on the positive interests of the United 
States; at the same time it accords with the 
humanitarian impulses of the American 
people. 
B. The role of military assistance 


2. Military assistance accounts for the 
great builk of our current foreign-aid expen- 
ditures. Arms alone constitute well over half 
the total. Other support for foreign military 
efforts, defense support, represents an addi- 
tional one quarter. Yet military assistance 
altogether is less than one-tenth as large as 
our domestic defense expenditures. 

3. The United States needs formal allies 
and prospective military associates to deal 
with the danger of general or of limited war. 
Notwithstanding weapons developments, col- 
lective arrangements will remain an indis- 
pensable part of the effort to deter and if 
necessary to defeat aggression. The main- 
tenance of overseas bases is now one of the 
essential elements of this common defense. 

4. Assistance both in arms and in defense 
support is well justified adding more to col- 
lective free world strength than could a sim- 
ilar additional expenditure for our national 
defense establishment. 

5. In some less stable countries the sup- 
port through American assistance of an ade- 
quate military force may be essential to the 
achievement of reasonable political stability 
as well as defense external aggres- 
sion. In addition, useful byproducts of mili- 
tary assistance and training may be the de- 
velopment of skills, both mechanical and ad- 
ministrative, and the improvement of basic 
facilities. At the same time, measures must 
be taken to meet situations where military 
forces divert so large a portion of local re- 
sources as to create serious political and 
social problems and retard economic develop- 
ment. Where the forces cannot safely be re- 
duced, defense support assistance should be 
used to supplement the local resources, but 
the possibility of reducing force levels with- 
out jeopardizing security should also be care- 
fully explored. 

6. Apart from strengthening weak coun- 
tries and providing an additional deterrent 
to limited and general war, military assist- 
ance can, in exceptional cases, be used in aid 
of other foreign policy objectives, such as 
forestalling Soviet infiltration or subversion. 
Care must be taken not to encourage local 
armaments races or to aggravate regional in- 
ternational tensions. 

C. Governmental assistance for economic 

development 

7. Expenditures designed directly to pro- 
mote economic development now account for 
less than one-eighth of total foreign aid ex- 
penditures, apart from special agricultural- 
commodity programs. 

8. Orderly economic progress in independ- 
ent underdeveloped countries accords with 
the political, security, and economic interests 
of the United States. Such progress serves 
as a bulwark against international com- 
munism, and in the long run will help to 
assure that the role of the new nations in 
world affairs will be increasingly congtruc- 
tive. While no nation has an inherent right 
to assistance from the United States merely 
because it is underdeveloped, the promotion 

of sound economic development should be an 
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accepted element of American foreign policy. 

9. Development is a highly complex and 
necessarily slow process. Nations are at 

“many different stages of political, social, and 
economic evolution, and the needs and op- 
portunities for their development 
vary accordingly. Ultimately, the success of 
a development program depends in large part 
upon the execution and administration by 
the government and institutions of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. In some cases, tech- 
nical assistance in education, public health, 
agricultural, and industrial skills, or in pub- 
liv and private administration merits the 
top priority. In others, capital requirements 
are urgent and exceed the capacity of local 
savings or normal f borrowing. The 
development of a pool of skilled and profes- 
sional manpower, however, tends to encour- 
age the accumulation of local savings, even 
though perhaps inadequately at the start. 
In still others, the needs for financial capital 
are being adequately met from private 
sources. An effective requires @ 
general definition of objectives and criteria, 
but must then be built up in the light of 
the actual conditions in each country being 
considered for possible assistance. 

10. Alliance with the United States should 
not be a prerequisite for development assist- 
ance; the important thing is the will of a 
nation to develop its resources and défend its 
independence. The present uncommitted 
countries include some of the most import- 
ant nations of Asia, whose orderly evolution 
and long-run orientation are crucial to 
American interests. Hope in these countries 
for achieving economic and social 
in a reasonable time and within a constitu- 
tional framework is a dominant political ob- 
jective. It would be foHy for the United 
States to leave totalitarianism as their only 
apparent way out of poverty and hopeless- 
ness, or the Soviet bloc as their only source 
of assistance. The fact that a country has 
andertaken the additional obligations in- 
volved in the alliance system is a proper ele- 
ment to be taken into account in determin- 
ing the amount and character of the assist- 
ance. : 

11. Any United States assistance program 
must be geared to the long run. It takes 
years to carry out an economic development 
program; it may take several years to com- 
plete individual projects. The prospect of 
continuing outside support may encourage 
leadership in the countries involved to make 
the difficult decisions required for an effec- 
tive process of development. For these rea- 
sons, the legislative and administrative ar- 

ts for development assistance 
should give assurance of continuity. The 
American Assembly strongly favors the es- 
tablishment of some kind of development 
loan fund, with an authorization covering 
several years. On condition that arrange- 
ments are made to insure that such a fund 
is managed as an integral part of our for- 
eign-assistance program, there are several 
alternative possibilities for its fiscal admin- 
istration. These could include existing in- 
stitutions like the Export-Import Bank or 
new institutions of corporate character. At 
the very minimum, there should be a clear 
declaration of congressional intent on con- 
tinuity, coupled with authority to make 
commitments covering several years on in- 
dividual projects. 

12. Since successful economic development 
is wealth-producing, assistance for such de- 
velopment should, over a period of time, 
create the ability to repay. It should nor- 
mally be on a loan basis. On the other 
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encouraging the use of economic standard 
in planning development projects. 7 
terms of development assistance shov)¢ ;, “~s 
plement and strengthen the possihi)i:i.. ;,. 
Joans on normal terms and for private 


vestment, and mot compete with or unge,. 
mine them. - ; 
13. If the United States continues to pey_ 


erate agricultural supplies beyond the qo. 
mands of normal markets, they showiq » 
used in conjunction with other assistano, 
for promoting foreign economic deyejoy. 
ment, with continued care to avoid disry,:. 
ing normal markets. ‘ 

14. Formal declarations of political a)ino. 
ment should not be made a condition ,; 
receiving development assistance. On th, 
other hand, it is both proper and neo. 
essary to negotiate conditions concerning 
the soundness of individual developmen: 
projects or economic policies required fo; 
the success of the program. 

15. Presently available evidence suggests 
that the magnitude of development assict. 
ance should certainly be no lower and prob. 
ably higher than present expenditure leve}s 
for this purpose (now roughly $500 million 
per annum including the estimated share of 
defense support contributing to these ob. 
jectives). More reliable estimates of the 
needs would have to be based on a coun- 
try-by-country review. The United States 
should be prepared to provide a substan- 
tially higher amount in future years if i 
can be effectively used for these purposes, 

16. It is likewise not possible to set in 
advance a fixed duration for development 
assistance, but it will certainly be necessary 
in some form for many years to come. No 
country should be led to expect develop- 
ment assistance im perpetuity. Certain 
countries are now at a stage where little 
beyond technical assistance could be use- 
fully employed, and conditions permitting 
true development programs may evolve only 
after several years. In other cases devel- 
opment has already sufficienly progressed 
so that a rapid reduction of such assist- 
ance can be envisaged in the near future. 
In each case the planning should look to 
the earliest possible tapering off of such 
assistance through the creation of condi- 
tions conducive to broadly based domestic 
saving and investment and normal foreign 
capital financing. , 

D. Economic assistance for special purposes 

17. Apart from defense support and de- 
velopment assistance, economic assistance in 
limited amounts is also justifiable for other 
purposes—for example, to secure some spe- 
cific advantage to the United States, to meet 
political crises, or to cope with natura! dis- 
asters. mee has shown that the 
timely provision of such assistance in ade- 
quate amounts can be critical to the con- 
tinued independence of friendly nations. 
Requirements for such assistance cannot 4l- 
ways be foreseen accurately; consequently 
considerable flexibility must be given the 
administration in the management o! re- 
sources provided for such assistance. 

18. In cases such as Yugoslavia and Poland 
the fact that the regimes are Communist 
should not preclude the giving of assistance 
where this might help increase the inde- 
pendence of such countries or the degree of 
human freedom within them. 

E. Technical assistance 
19. Technical assistance expenditures, both 
and the United Nations, 
now amount to about $150 million per veal. 
The value of a well-conducted technica! 4s- 
Program has been fully demon- 
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and training and aptitudes for working in 
yarious environments as effective represent- 
atives of the United States. The United 
states should be prepared to employ suit- 
ably qualified foreign nationals in these 
programs. Technical assistance through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
nas several advantages, notably the ability 
to draw on @ larger manpower base. We 
should encourage the gradual expansion of 
these United Nations programs and be pre- 
to continue sharing in their cost and 
seeking improvements in their administra- 
ae F. Countering Soviet initiatives 
20. In the last few years, the Soviets have 
sought to counter our programs by them- 
selves using trade, loans, and military and 
technical assistance as important instru- 
ments of their foreign policy. The best gen- 
eral means of minimizing the effectiveness 
of these moves is a constructive program of 
ourown. It would be unwise to invite black- 
mail or attempts to induce the United States 
to bid against the Soviet Union. The United 
States should, however, have the ability to 
deal with such moves by countermeasures 


in particular cases. 
G. The role of private enterprise 

21. Private enterprise already plays a ma- 
jor part in promoting foreign economic de- 
velopment and strengthening the interna- 
tional economic order through trade, in- 
vestment, patent licensing, management 
contracts, and other means. The United 
States Government is also making substan- 
tial use of private business and educational 
and other institutions in the aid program. 
These trends should be encouraged. With 
respect to foreign investment, tax incentives 
and guaranty arrangements are of real 
value. One possibility in connection with a 
developmental fund lies in further expand- 
ing joint public and private financing ar- 
rangements, both in the United States and 
in the recipient countries; this should be 
carefully explored. Moreover, while not 
making revision of foreign governmental at- 
titudes toward private enterprise a condi- 
tion of economic assistance, much greater 
efforts should be made, both by Government 
and by private organizations to encourage 
an appreciation that progressive private en- 
terprise methods offer the best long-range 
ts of sound economic development, 
while strengthening the democratic founda- 

tions of societies. - 


H. Organization and administration 


22. Proposals now being put forward by 
the administration. seek a sharper distinc- 
tion between military and economic assist- 
ance, in order to clarify at home and abroad 
the objectives of the ~-ogram. This pur- 
pose is sound. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that in underdeveloped coun- 
tries receiving military assistance, any line 
drawn between defense support and develop- 
ment assistance is necessarily arbitrary. 
More important, it must be recognized that 
political, military, and economic develop- 
ments in any country are interrelated and 
that American policy and programs must 
be an integrated whole. It is therefore es- 
sential to strengthen the decisionmaking 
and coordinating arrangements within the 
United States Government, especially if mil- 
itary assistance and defense support are 
transferred. to. the defense budget, and to 
ensure that all aspects of foreign assistance, 
both in and in execution, con- 
form #0 a consistent line of foreign policy. 

23. Efforts should be made to ensure max- 
imum participation by other advanced coun- 
tries in promoting economic development in 
underdeveloped countries. Where circum- 
stances make it desirable, regional coordi- 
nating arrangements involving both sup- 
plying and recipient countries should be en- 
couraged, 
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24. The administration of the assistance 
programs in the United States Government 
requires a new sense of purpose and a new 
spirit of drive, energy, and imagination as 
well as clarification of objectives and meth- 
ods. No fresh approach will be meaningful 
without this spirit in its administration. 
Only thus can persons of exceptional qual- 
ifications be attracted to the program. Nor 
can its administration be successful over the 
long term without a corps of properly 
trained personnel with real career opportu- 
nities, including status in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

I. United States costs and benefits 


25. Foreign assistance as a whole accounts 
for only about 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product today, as compared with over 
2 percent in the peak year of 1949. More- 
over, three-fourths of the total is for mili- 
tary purposes and must be appraised in 
terms similar to our domestic defense pro- 
gram. The program as a whole does not 
impose unreasonable strains on our total re- 
sources or on any important segment of the 
American economy. The contribution of for- 
eign assistance to export markets, to increas- 
ing raw-material supplies, and to the general 
strengthening of the world economy consti- 
tutes at least a partial offset to the direct 
economic costs. 

26. At the same time, national security 
costs as a whole, including foreign assist- 
ance, are mainly responsible for a total na- 
tional budget and corresponding tax burden 
which bear heavily on the American people. 
The main hope of lightening these burdens 
lies in promoting world conditions which 
would permit a reduction of military ex- 
penditures, and foreign assistance is one of 
the most important means of bringing about 
such conditions. Meanwhile, no unnecessary 
expenditure can be permitted and no oppor- 
tunity should be lost for tightening up 
methods of program making and adminis- 
tration to eliminate any avoidable waste. 
The objectives and methods of foreign assist- 
ance can be clarified and competent admin- 
istration assured. The benefits of these pro- 
grams to American interests greatly out- 
weigh their cost. That cost is part of the 
inescapable price of an American foreign 
policy calculated to promote our deepest 
interest as a nation. 





The Romance of Remembering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an address by George 
E. Stringfellow, imperial chief rabban, 
AAONMS before the Feast of the Paschal 
Lamb Ceremonial, Rose Croix Chapter of 
New York City, AASR, Valley of New. 
York, Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York, 
April 18, 1957. 

THE ROMANCE OF REMEMBERING 

We commemorate tonight the important 
events of that other memorable Thursday 
when Jesus and his disciples were gathered 
at the last supper. 

“This do in remembrance of me,” said 
Jesus, as he offered the bread and the wine 
to those who were gathered around him. 
Through 2,000 years of history we have re- 
membered the sacrifice that is symbolized 
by that simple ceremony. 
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We are here to remember God and to pay 
tribute to our brethren who have departed 
from our midst. Through the solemn ritual 
we have observed here, we have brought to 
our remembrance their contributions and the 
part they took in perpetuating the spiritual 
beliefs and high principles for which our 
fraternity stands. With ceremony and mys- 
ticism we have emphasized their importance 
and idealized the meaning of this occasion. 

Memory by nature is romantic. Unpleas- 
ant and sorrowful experiences have a way of 
being softened by the passage of time. While 
the happy occurrences are enhanced and 
stand out clearly in our thoughts. Time 
seems to give a glamor to past events, 
whether they are within our own experience 
or in ancient history. 

We remember Egypt for its wealth and its 
kings. The pyramids are a symbol of a once 
fabulous civilization. 

We remember ancient Greece as devoted to 
wisdom and beauty. The temples and the 
statues are left to remind us that it too was 
once a great civilization. 

We remember Rome for its leaders and its 
lawmakers who contributed much to the art 
of government. But its glory too is gone. 
There remain only the ruins to give clue to 
its far-reaching influence. 

Those are the things we remember—the ro- 
mance and the beauty. Those civilizations 
had potentialities for greatness and inde- 
structability . They attained great world in- 
fluence. But, they reached a certain peak 
in their glory and crumbled because of des- 
potism, siavery, greed, and corruption. 

Our civilization, and I speak now of our 
country, has potentialities for lasting great- 
ness as evidencéd by its rapid development 
into a powerful leader among the nations of 
the world. However, remembering the fate 
of past civilizations, we might ask ourselves, 
Will our Nation also collapse after reaching a 
level beyond which it cannot rise? Will it, 
in the romantic imaginings of future gen- 
erations, be only a memory of speed, ma- 
chine, and production? 

Because it was built on a spiritual founda- 
tion, I believe that our Nation will endure 
and will fulfill its responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

We must ever remember that ours is a 
country founded upon the ideals of the Old 
and New Testaments, by people who took 
their Bible seriously. We must remember 
that the men and women who came to our 
shores in search of religious and economic 
freedom were bound together by a spiritual 
thread that no hardship could sever. That 
thread has been the warp on which the whole 
pattern of our Nation was built. It is no ac- 
cident that on our Liberty Bell the words 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof” are to be found in 
the Old Testament Book of Leviticus. 

It was that faith in God, as emphasized in 
our Bible, that gave our forefathers the cour- 
age to fight for independence and to win in 
spite of overwhelming odds. 

From that faith came the almost divine 
wisdom that gave us our Constitution which 
for 170 years has assured us the right of 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That faith was the light which guided our 
leaders during the dark days of the Civil War. 

That same faith today will help us over- 
come the danger of communism which is 
threatening the world... The Communists 
fear the power of belief in God and assert 
that it must be exterminated before com- 
munism can be safe. By their own admis- 
sion we have in our possession a spiritual 
weapon which can be used against this ideol- 
ogy which denies God, enslaves man, creates 
hate, and brings about devastation in the 
human soul. 

As Christians and Jews and as Masons we 
believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This is a phrase we 
hear often in the rituals of our order. Its 
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simplest interpretation can be made in the 
words of Jesus when he said, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that you love one 
another.” 

This is what gives significance to Maundy 
Thursday. This is why we are here tonight— 
to remember and to heed with renewed spirit 
the commandment to “Love one another.” 

If we should practice that admonition, it 
might well be the solution to the ills and 
problems of the modern world. That may 
sound vicionary, but it isn’t impossible if we 
follow Jesus’ teachings and his example. 

His love inspired love in those around Him. 
There was little reason for a strict orthodox 
Jew like James to associate with a despised 
tax collector like Matthew. Yet, when they 
became friends of Jesus, they inevitably -be- 
came friends of each other. A rought fisher- 
man like Peter had little in common with a 
refined scholar like Nathaniel, but they were 
drawn together by their mutual friendship 
with Jesus. And so it was that the love one 
showed for another, touched someone else 
and like the ripples on the water reached 
unseen shores as a result of one point of 
contact. 

To love one another is the motivating 
spirit of our brotherhood. Our example 
could be the pebble that could start the 
ripple of friendship spreading among our- 
selves, our neighbors, our business associates, 
our Government officials, and finally, through 
the leaders of other nations, touch foreign 
shores. 

If the spirit of brotherhood were practiced 
in the affairs of individuals and of nations, 
the unrest which now disturbs the world 
would disappear. 

It would create a better understanding. It 
would protect the weak from the strong. It 
would eliminate selfishness and greed. We 
would have peace and goodwill in national 
and international affairs. The world would 
thus be a better place in which to live. 

And so I say unto you, “Love one an- 
other.” 





Patriots’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to be accorded the privilege of inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp two ad- 
dresses which were made on Cambridge 
Common, in that Massachusetts city, on 
Patriots’ Day, April 20, 1957. . 

The first address was delivered b 
Charles N. Collatos, a former commander 
of the Massachusetts Department of the 
American Legion, who is now a national 
executive committeeman of that organ- 
ization. Following his remarks, a scroll 
from the mayor of Boston was delivered 
from horseback to the Honorable Edward 
J. Sullivan, mayor of Cambridge, by an 
equestrian representing William Dawes. 
The second address contains the com- 
ments of Mayor Sullivan at the time of 
the presentation of the scroll. It is my 
thought that the activities of this most 
recent celebration of a day of deep mean- 
ing for all Americans will be or interest 
to my colleagues in the United, States 
House of Representatives. 

The addresses follow: 
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Patriots’ Dar 
(Address by Charles N. Collatos) 

It is indeed an honor for me to appear at 
the hallowed birthplace of America, the 
Cambridge Common, to accompany you in 
retrospect on this historic occasion. 

We are not chauvinists, but it is incum- 
bent upon us to reacquaint ourselves from 
time to time with our glorious heritage, lest 
in the haste of our existence we forget not 
only our station in life, but -where we are 
headed. 

In the eourse of the 182 years from the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere to the present 
day, the United States has grown ‘from in- 
fancy to full maturity among nations. This 
growth has not been an easy one. We have 
had periods of prosperity, years of depres- 
sion, turmoil, strife and war. 

Fortunately for the United States, every 
age has produced great Americans, whether 
they were in the field of government, com- 
bat, literature or letters. These men, 
through their writings, their actions, and 
their ideals have served as guides in their 
respective eras. 

During our humble beginning, God graced 
our land with many patriotic leaders. We 
cannot truly recite their achievements. They 
are written on every page of our history, and 
the monuments of our growth and advance- 
ment are ‘All about us. Our churches, our 
schools, and universities, and our benevolent 
institutions, which beautify every town and 
hamlet, and look out from every hillside, tes- 
tify to the value our people place upon reli- 
gious teaching, upon advanced education, 
and upon deeds of charity. 

The true glory of. our Nation is not in 
the magnificence of its mansions, not in the 
beautiful creations of art lavished on its 
public buildings, not in costly libraries and 
galleries of pictures, not in the number or 
wealth of its cities, but a country where the 
crown and glory of the people are in com- 
mon schools, where the voice of prayer goes 
heavenward, whgre the people have that 
most precious gift—faith in God. 

This is our heritage—handed down to us 
through the blood, the tears, and the sweat 
of our ancestors—to keep our way of life 
we must work with the grim determination 
of the early patriots, so that America will 
continue to be a land of plenty, with equal 
rights to life, freedom, and the pursuit of 
happiness. . 


PEOPLE OF CAMBRIDGE 
(Address by Edward J. Sullivan) 


We have just witnessed a reproduction of a 
familiar scene—a scene that took place here 
close to 2 centuries ago—the arrival of 
William Dawes to warn the colonists of the 
approach of the British. 

Today, on historic Cambridge common, we 
gather to participate in the annual Patriots’ 
Day ceremonies, and as we do so we cannot 
help but realize the tremendous debt we owe 
that handful of gallant farmers who went 
forth to battle to protect the things they 
loved most dearly—their homes and their 
loved ones. 5 

By their bravery and by their courage, 
they set the stage for the building of a great 
and glorious nation—and it is indeed a pity 
they could not be present today to gaze upon 
the fruits of their efforts. 

Down through generation after generation 
the fortitude and heroism of the men of 1775 
have been instilled into those whe followed. 

Many times since have the Stars and 
Stripes of Old Glory been carried into bat- 
tle—never as an oppressor but always in 
defense—and just as many times they 
emerged victorious. 

The example set by our heroes of yesteryear 
has been religiously followed. ; 

For that example let us ever continue to 
pay undying tribute to their memory. 
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United States Prestige at New Low a; 
Lodge Charts Foreign Policy Course in 
U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, one news- 
paper which has steadfastly refused to 
cover up for the failures and shortcom- 
ings of the United Nations is the Stanq- 
ard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass. This 
outstanding newspaper on numerous oc- 
casions has set the record straight con- 
cerning the U.N. 


On May 3, the Standard-Times pub- 
lished a critical and revealing analysis 
on how American foreign policy has been 
entrusted to this international organiza. 
tion. Written by staff writer Edward B. 
Simmons, I commend the article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

UNITED Nations, N. Y., May 3.—To a de- 
gree never equaled by any nation, the United 
States has entrusted its foreign policy to 
an international organization, the United 
Nations. 

Dependence on the U. N. has grown 
steadily. Last week, Secretary of State 
Dulles made it virtually complete when he 
turned over to the U. N. the United States. 
Egypt negotiations on the Suez Canal. 

Today the problems in which American 
Security is most vitally involved are in U.N. 
keeping—Eastern Europe, the Middle East. 
the Suez Canal, even trade with Communist 
China. 

Three aspects of this gamble on the U.N. 
warrant particular emphasis: 

The placing of America’s stake in U. N. 
hands was a personal project of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Ambassador to the 
U. N. Lodge is credited by associates with 
“the important achievement” of persuading 
the Eisenhower administration to ‘shape 
United States foreign policy more and more 
around the U. N.” 

As representative of the most powerful 
free Nation, Lodge has become, under the 
new policy, the No. 1 spokesman for the 
West in the cold war with Communist 
Russia. 

The prestige and security of the free world 
have suffered greatly since United States 
policy was channeled through the U. N. 
Never were they at a lower point. 

No one disputes Lodge’s role in persuading 
President Eisenhower and, through him, the 
State Department to rely almost exclusively 
on the U.N. 

What the United States Ambassador's asso- 
ciates say is in accord with the opinion of 
other observers and newspapermen closest to 
the Washington-U. N. pipeline. Lodge, him- 
self, has replied to questions about the ex- 
tent of his influence by pointing out that he 
has a direct telephone to the White House. 


SALESMEN FOR U. N. 


Lodge has been an all-out salesman for 
the U. N. since he acquired the unprece- 
dented double title of ambassador and cabi- 
net member 4 years ago. He has coined 4 
number of Madison Avenue-type slogans to 
further his campaign. 

“First and foremost, the U. N. has stood, 
and still stands—between us and world war 
III,” has been his favorite for years. 

Others are—“The U. N.-Peace for One 
Thin Dime. 
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“The U. N. Is Safe Because There Is 


Nothing to Spy On. 
“The U. N.’s Heroic Use of Armed Forces 


in Korea.” 

Ambassador Lodge’s influence on the 
president seems to have begun to take effect 
in October 1955, when he visited Eisen- 
power while the President was convalescing 
from his heart attack in Colorado. Lodge 
gave & “glowing report” on the U. N. 

Within a few weeks, United States policy 
pegan taking a U. N. hue, particularly on 
the Israel-Egypt dispute, which had reached 
a critical stage by March 1956. 

* RIDING A WAVE 

The trend to the U. N. and Lodge’s part 
in it, became increasingly evident through 
1956. By last December, Milt Freudenheim, 
U. N. correspondent of the Knight chain of 
newspapers published in Chicago, Detroit, 
Miarti, and Akron, was writing: 

“Lodge is riding a wave of history to a des- 
tination of great potential advantage for 
himself and perhaps for United States influ- 


ence.” 
The first part of that statement has stood 


“ee has gained great personal publicity 
from his role as No. 1 spokesman for United 
States policy and hence the free world’s, at 
the U. N. 

Describing himself as a rough and tumble 
debater, he has increased the virulence of 
his hard-hitting speeches at U. N. deliber- 
ations. 

A TOURIST ATTRACTION 


Shortly before the revolt in Hungary, Lodge 
described how he used the U. N. loudspeaker 
again and again to nail Communist distor- 
tions on the spot * * * to expose to world 
opinion the brutal Red techniques, wartime 
atrocities, slave labor, and colossal lie. 

As recently as last March he was referring 
to the Soviet as “assassin of human liberty 
* * * fantastic travesty on truth * * * bla- 
tantly fatse * * * conspirators by force and 
fraud.” 2 

This rough talk has not gone down well 
with other U. N. delegates, but it has made 
Lodge one of the biggest tourist attractions, 
as veteran AP correspondent Max Harrelson 
described it. 

“He never fails to delight the public gal- 
leries, mostly American,” wrote Harrelson. 

While Lodge’s own advantage has risen, 
that of the United States has sunk under 
the new policy of dependence on the U. N. 


DEVELOPMENTS LISTED 


Developments include the following: 

Ambassador Lodge took instant action 
against Britain, France, and Israel in the in- 
vasion of Egypt but waited until too late for 
support of the freedom fighters in Hungary. 

Britain, held up to scorn and stripped of 
prestige by U. N, indictment at United States 
request, has begun a drastic military cut- 
back, adding immensely to the United States 
burden, France, likewise rebuffed, is report- 
ed ready to follow suit. 

The double standard of the U. N. was em- 
phasized as Lodge urged sanctions against 
Israel but not against the Soviet Union, ag- 
gressor in H Ss 

Lodge has called for giving a try to the 
Nasser plan for operation of the Suez Canal, 
which virtually ignores U. N. recommenda- 
tions and is opposed by United States allies, 
Britain and France; 

The Egypt-Israel border is again the scene 
of aggressive forays; the Middle East is in 
dangerous ferment; 

The United States has backed down on a 
cardinal principle of free navigation after 
affirming it in the U. N. for the Gulf of 
Aqaba, through Lodge. 

Lodge is not disturbed by the record. 


BEGINNING TO PAY OFF 


“I believe our reliance on the U. N. has 
begun to pay off,” he said last month. “If 
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the U. N. had not existed, we might well be 
at war today.” 

Although Lodge is not, nominally, the 
source of United States foreign policy, he 
has great leeway in interpreting and ex- 
plaining it. 

“Whoever represents the United States (at 
the U. N.) has a lot to do with making the 
U. N. succeed,” he said. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to contrast the 
United States Ambassador’s reactions to two 
situations—the Anglo-French invasion of 
the Suez Canal Zone and the revolt in Hun- 
gary. 

The canal crisis developed October 30, 
1956. Lodge demanded, and got, action 
that same day in the U.N. 


DELAYED ON HUNGARY 


Fighting in the Hungary revolt broke 
out October 24. 

Not until the night of November 4, 12 days 
later, did the United States Ambassador ask 
for and obtain passage of a resolve request- 
ing withdrawal of Soviet troops and arrang- 
ing to send U. N. observers. 

During the procrastination, the Free Gov- 
ernment of Hungary had come and gone— 
under a Soviet curtain of bullets. 

The Free Government of Hungary, mean- 
time, twice had requested aid from the U. N., 
not military aid, but condemnation of the 
Soviet, moral support, and observers. 

Lodge, as the No. 1 spokesman for the free 
world in the U. N., followed this schedule: 

October 27: “Urgent and important to ex- 
amine the Hungary question. 

October 28: “Urgent and important”; got 
U. N. to put issue on agenda; offered no plan, 
called for consideration “in the light of de- 
velopments.” 

October 29: Security Council discussed 
other items. 

November 1: Premier Nagy of Free Hun- 
gary cabled for help. 

November 2: Nagy again cabled for help; 
Lodge said “use of armed might by Soviet is 
shocking”; called for ascertaining the facts; 
offered no plan. Delegate from Cuba said 
facts were clear, asked immediate action. 
None taken. 

November 3: Lodge told Security Council 
there were “serious questions regarding the 
accuracy of Soviet assertions”; introduced a 
resolution but joined in voting for a 48-hour 
delay for negotiations. 

November 4; Lodge resolution vetoed by 
Soviet in Security Council. 

November 4 (night): Lodge resolution 
passed by General Assembly. 

November 8: U. N. Secretary-General re- 
quested permission of puppet Hungary gov- 
ernment to send observers. Denied permis- 
sion. None sent. 

GOT ORAL SYMPATHY 

During the 12 days of delay in acting on 
Hungary’s Case, the Freedom Fighters of 
Hungary received considerable oral sympd- 
thy from Ambassador Lodge. 

Two American correspondents who were 
on the scene in Hungary have described how 
stunned and embittered the Preedom 
Fighters were at the discrepancy between 
Lodge’s remarks to the U. N. and his lack of 
action to support them. 

Endre Marton, of the Associated Press, told 
the annual A. P. meeting last month that 
Hungarian patriots could not understand 
why the United States Ambassador to the 
U. N. was asking for more information when 
correspondents, as well as the United States 
Embassy, were cabling hour-by-hour reports. 

John MacCormac, of the New York Times, 
wrote that patriots bitterly referred to Voice 
of America, and Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts quoting Lodge’s sentiments on the 
“need to assist the brave people of Hungary.” 

RECORD A GOOD ONE 

Lodge’s handling of the Hungarian crisis 
brought a rebuke from Life magazine, which 
stated editorially that time was the critical 
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factor, but the United States spokesman had 
not been prepared to do anything. 

Lodge thought otherwise. 

“The record is not a sorry one,” he stated, 
retorting to Life’s assertion that it had been. 
“The record is a good one.” 

Today, the United States 6th Fleet is on 
an emergency mission to the eastern Medi- 
terranean to preserve order if possible. 

Freedom-aspiring peoples of the Soviet 
satellite nations are embittered toward the 
United States and the U. N. because they 
feel they were abandoned. 

Friendship, at untold cost to the American 
taxpayer, is being openly bought among 
Arab nations—$10 million for King Hussein, 
of Jordan, $50 million for King Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Suez Canal is at Nasser’s disposal. 

Britain and France, oldest of United States 
allies, have found themselves frustrated in 
the U. N. by a United States-Russian voting 
alliance. 

An Afro-Asian bloc of nations with no 
diplomatic prestige and virtually no military 
power is dictating to the U. N. 

This is the realistic record produced by 
Ambassador Lodge, with United States pres- 
tige at a new low and American foreign pol- 
icy dictated by the U. N. 





Wheat Price Cut Draws Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I would like to include an article 
which appeared ia the Topeka Daily 
Capital under date of May 5, 1957. Since 
Secretary Benson’s announcement of 
April 19, which cut our wheat acreage 
and dropped the price supports on wheat 
by 22 cents, I have continued to receive 
heavy mail in protest to this measure. 
I believe the following article further 
illuminates the very unhappy situation 
affecting the wheat producers of the 
High Plains area: 

Wueat Price Cur Draws FIRE 
(By Jerry Fetterolf) 

Three of Kansas’ four major farm organi- 
zations this week protested strongly the 22- 
cent drop to $1.78 for the 1957 wheat price 
supports which was announced by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. 

Presidents of the Kansas Farm Bureau, the 
Kansas Grange, the Kansas Farmers Union, 
and the Kansas Wheat Growers Association 
gave telephone and written statements to 
the capital during the week. 

The majority reaction of opposition came 
as farmers in the heavy wheat-producing 
areas of western Kansas faced probability of 
a cropless year in 1957 because of drought in 
the fall of 1956. 

Three of the four presidents commented 
that prices the farmer pays for his machinery, 
seed, and commodities apparently are rising, 
while his income is being lowered. 

Harry C. Colglazier, of Larned, master of 
the State grange, said he believes decreas- 
ing the support level on wheat is a serious 
threat to the prosperity of agriculture in the 
Great Plains area. 

“I think it is entirely uncalled for in the 
face of soil-bank reductions and as far as the 
farmer is concerned, everything else is going 
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up while his prices go down,” Colglazier said. 

Coilglazier explained that this year many 
of the 1 million farmers in the United 
States who farm less than 15 acres will raise 
more wheat on that amount than a quarter 
section in the drought area will produce. 

He referred to regulations which permit 
farmers to plant less than 15 acres without 
restrictions. He said that by intensive farm- 
ing methods not feasible in western Kansas, 
more wheat can be raised per acre than is 
raised on the open western Kansas land. 

“If Benson doesn’t know rainfall made his 
soil bank work, someone should tell him,” 
Colgiazier said. 

“The fact these farmers in the drought last 
fall were unable to get their wheat sowed 
leaves them with less this spring than they 
would have got under the old support price, 
now the support is dropped. If it had rained 
last fall, the soil bank would have been no 
help,” he added. s 

R. L. Patterson, of Oxford, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers Association, com- 
mented that a short crop is in forecast since 
only half of the allotted acreage for Kan- 
sas actually was seeded because of drought 
conditions last fall. Some of the crop that 
was planted has been hurt percentagewise by 
the mosaic which came in the cool cloudy 
weather early this spring. 

“This cut in support prices is the most 
disastrous thing we could have happen to 
us,” he said. 

“It will bankrupt the small farmer. The 
price actually should be going up in this 
kind of a situation rather than going down,” 
he said. 

Asked if he thought the short supply of 
wheat in forecast would help keep the price 
well above the support level, Patterson said 
he did not think it will. He believes the 
millers and bakers who want good quality 
wheat with the proper glutinous properties 
will pay the usual premium, but he thinks 
the premium still will be only a little more 
than the support price. 

Average quality wheat will sell at support 
levels, Patterson believes. 

“The philosophy being applied just won't 
work,” he commented. * 

Farmers Union president Martin Byrne of 
Topeka issued a written statement blasting 
the support price drop and calling on Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to rescind Secretary Ben- 
$on’s action. Byrne said economic factors 
affecting wheat are no different than when 
Benson set wheat supports at $2 a year ago. 

“Benson’s action to cut wheat farmer’s 
income takes the top 11 percent of the 
wheat price way from him. This is the 
slice of wheat price that clothes and feeds 
the wheat farmers’ families. It has the same 
effect on the farmer as it would have on the 
small-business man who would reduce his 
price tags by 11 percent without a corres- 
ponding cut in costs of wholesale price levels. 

“We intend to fight this issue,” he added. 

W. I. Boone of Eureka, president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, issued the minority 
reaction among the farm spokesmen. 

After commenting that the 1958 wheat 
crop as announced by Secretary Benson is 
based on law and the only basis on which 
the price could have been set, Boone noted 
that “if Congress had not intended that the 
level of supply should be the principal factor 
in determining loan price supports, it would 
have not so provided in the law.” 

“The $1.78 is a minimum. If the supply, 
or parity, on July 1, 1958, justifies a higher 
support price, it can be so announced at 
that time,” he said. 

He added: 

“Maintaining the rate of payment for the 
1958 wheat acreage reserve phase of the 
soil bank at the same level as in 1957, plus 
a vigorous export effort will result in a 
higher market price for quality wheat than 
the support price. That been true this 


year. The fact that less than 20 percent 
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of the 1956 crop is still.under loan on the 
take-over date indicates that something oth- 
er than the loan price has been the deter- 
mining factor in the market value.” 


f 





The Jenkins-Keogh Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article appearing 
in the Massachusetts Law Quarterly for 
March of 1957, which was authored by 
my close friend and an outstanding 
member of the Boston bar, Joseph F. 
O’Connell, Jr. 

I believe that the Congress could well 
profit by what Mr. O’Connell has to say 
on the Jenkins-Keogh bill now pending 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

THE JENKINS-KEOGH BILL—A BUSINESSLIKE 
APPROACH TO RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED LAWYERS PENDING IN CON- 
GRESS 

(By Joseph F. O’Connell, Jr.) 

The American BareAssociation, under the 
leadership of President David F. Maxwell, has 
made the support of this bill (H. R. 9 and 
10—two identical bills) a major project of 
the association. 

As a member of the house of delegates I 
urge all of the members of the bar to support 
it with letters or telegrams to the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Massachusetts 
delegation to Congress. 

It is not merely a lawyer’s bill but rather 
applies to the more than 10 million 
employed people in this country in every 
form of activity who are trying to support 
themselves and provide for their retirement. 

Local groups of self-employed such as 
realtors, doctors, salesmen, etc., will shortly 
be formed and will be known as the American 
Thrift Assembly designed to cause the enact- 
ment of this bill, and this group will be 
spearheaded by the American Bar Association. 

Lawyers were brought in under social se- 
curity which benefits, while of questioned 
value, certainly are not adequate, and the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill would certainly provide 
the necessary retirement fund. 

I insert below summary of the bill as issued 
by the Thrift Assembly and the ABA: 

“The Jenkins-Keogh bill—as amended in 
the House Ways and Means Committee— 
allows a self-employed person to deduct from 
gross income each year a limited amount of 
earned income contributed by him by a re- 
stricted retirement fund or paid in as pre- 
miums to purchase a restricted retirement 
annuity contract. He can deduct annually 
up to $5,000 or 10 percent of earned' income, 
whichever is less, but not more than a total 
of $100,000 during his lifetime. There is a 
5-year carryover of unused exclusions. 

“An individual who has reached age 55 be- 
fore the effective date is allowed to deduct 
an additional amount, to help him build up 
an adequate interest in the fund or obtain 
more than a token annuity. In his case, the 
normal deduction limit is increased by the 
lesser of $500 or 1 percent of his earned 
income, multiplied by the number of years 
his age exceeds 55 (with a maximum average 
credit of 20 years). 

“On at age 65, or earlier under cer- 
tain conditions, he’ll get back his contribu- 
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tions to the fund plus their accumulateg 
earnings in one of three ways elected by hin: 
(1) a lump’sum; (2) annual, quarterly, o; 
monthly installments over a period of years. 
or (3) one or more single premium life an. 
nuity contracts.” 

The income of a professional man usua}ly 
rises slowly fn early years, advances rapiq| 
to a peak where it stays for a few years, then 
declines gradually. The problem we face jn 
these days of steep income taxes is how ty 
lay something aside from those peak earning 
years to provide for ourselves and our 
families. 

For those of us who are self-employed there 
exist no ready-made retirement programs. 
Present tax laws render them unworkable 
At the same time, millions of our fellow 
citizens find present income tax laws help 
them retire. Working for others rather than 
for themselves, they participate in employees’ 
pension plans. 

As you know, moneys paid into these 
trusteed or insured plans by an employer are 
deemed a business expense and constitute 4 
tax deduction for the employer. More im. 
portant to the employee is the fact that he 
does not have to pay any income tax on his 
company’s contribution, or the increments 
thereto, until the benefits actually are paiu 
out. 

For instance, if Mr. A, an officer of corpora- 
tion X, draws a salary of $20,000 a year and 
corporation X pays into its qualified em- 
ployees’ trust each year for Mr. A the sum 
of $3,000, the taxable income of Mr. A is not 
thereby increased to $23,000: Mr. A pays 
income taxes only upon $20,000. The $3,000 


paid to the employees’ trust for Mr. A’s ben-' 


efit is not a part of his taxable income until 
he actually receives it, plus interest earnings, 
from the trust some years later—usually 
after his days of high earned income are past. 
The same is true of a clerk in the office or 
@ workman in the plant. These employed 
persons are having moneys paid into a trust 
for them and they do not currently_pay taxes 
on such sums. 

But 10 million self-empl8yed taxpayers 
have no such tax-deferment right. When we 
work for ourselves, we are denied equivalent 
assistance toward retirement. 

High taxes and high living costs make 
it difficult for the self-employed man or 
woman—you yourself—to create an old-age 
reitrement fund out of current income. 

This is true of lawyers and doctors, farm- 
ers, small-business men, dentists, account- 
ants—altogether some 1 million private cit- 
izens. For a long time now they and we 
have proposed legislation to amend the tax 
laws so that the self-employed might achieve 
a measure of equality to establish individual 
retirement programs similar to pension 
plans that grant tax deferment and retire- 
ment benefits to employees. 

In the last Congress, the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill—the Individual Retirement Act of 1955— 
was introduced to help you and all self- 
employed people set aside a part of earn- 
ings for retirement. It sought to secure for 


‘you ‘tax-deferment privileges long available 


to those who work for others but denied 
those who work for themselves. 

Jenkins-Keogh had bipartisan backing. 
Leading spokesmen for both political parties 
publicly endorsed its underlying principle. 
The glaring inequity it seeks to adjust has 
not a single responsible apologist. (The 
Secretary of the Treasury grants that pres- 
ent revenue laws are unfair to the self- 
employed.) The house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association and many State 
and local bar associations were strongly be- 
hind it. Yet the bill died in the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

As a member of the ABA house of <ele- 
gates, I join Mr. O’Coénnell in his recom- 
mendation to all self-employed lawyers t0 
communicate to the House Ways and Means 
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committee and the Massachusetts Members 
of both Houses their support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill to provide them with. the oppor- 
tunity of an adequate voluntary retirement 
plan if they wish to take advantage of it. 

At the meeting of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association on 
March 13, 1957, following an advance notice 
of the substance of the Jenkins-Keogh bill, 
it was considered, and the committee voted 
unanimously to support it. 

PRANK W. GRINNELL, 
Secretary. 





What Did We Buy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, what has 
happened to the good old-fashioned 
phrases of the past? I have in mind, par- 
ticularly, the one “Charity begins at 
home.” We are in the throes of discus- 
sions of the various supplemental, defi- 
cency, and new appropriations, and 
every day we are reminded by the people 
in our districts: “Cut, reduce, show some 
regard for financial stability of Gov- 
ernment.” Within the next few weeks 
there will be presented to us the ‘pork 
parrel” of them all—foreign aid. I 
trust that we will carefully consider the 
effect of the continuance of a program 
which to date has failed to produce ap- 
preciable results. It is our primary duty 
to give the American taxpayer a break. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


. 


include an editorial from the New York’ 


Mirror of May 9, 1957: 
Wuat Di WE Bur? 


Senator JoHN KENNEDY is a delightful 
human being, an excellent orator, and a can- 
didate for the Presidency and one would like 
to say, amen, to his highly humanitarian 
sentiments about giving the American tax- 
payers’ money to Poland and other places. 

But the thought comes that maybe we 
ought to keep some of that money right here 
at home. 

Senator KENNEDY was talking before the 
Overseas Press Club at their annual shindig 
which has now become one of the outstand- 
ing events among journalists in this city, 
particularly those who specialize in foreign 
affairs. ~- 

Last Sunday, Senator WrtL1am KNOWLAND, 
speaking here before the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, said that he 
would give no more money to Tito. 

The real problem is that we have poured 
$62 billion into this foreign-aid business and 
what have we got for it? 

We have just given Jordan $10 million 
with no strings attached. ; 

We have been offering the Arabs $200 mil- 
lion and sent a special emissary out there to 
beg them to take the dough and most of them 
refused to see him. 

They would like to get our money, but 
secretly. They seem to be ashamed to be 
associated with us. 

There is much sentiment in this country 
to help the revolutionists in Hungary and 
Poland. Then let us help the revolutionists, 
if we have to help anybody. 

Why help the Communist governments of 
these countries? 

Why help the so-called national Commu- 
nists, who are Communists, nonetheless? 
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If Gemulka could oust Khrushchev, would 
Gomulka be less a Communist? 

Would he reject thé basic Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine that the capitalist countries must be 
destroyed, and the one that must surely be 
destroyed is the United States? 

It would seem that our foreign-aid program 
needs rethinking and rethinking thoroughly. 





Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial, which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News of May 9, 
1957: 

LETTER TO IKE 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We read on the front 
pages you are planning a couple of TV 
speeches to explain the $71,800,000,000 
budget to us taxpayers. 

It is a formidable undertaking, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we wish you luck. 

And having, as always, a friendly feeling 
toward you, we offer a tip. 

Which is: If you want to save some of the 
pieces of the United States Information 
Agency, talk to someone besides Arthur Lar- 
son when you write that section of your 
speech. 

We know you picked Mr. Larson as Chief 
of the USIA but we don’t know why. He is 
a personable and articulate gentleman, of 
fine poise and presence. He’s a writer of 
books, a professor of law and his record as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor seemed good. 
We hear he’s a whingding of a speech writer. 

But really, Mr. President, what Mr. Lar- 
son doesn’t know about the USIA is getting 
your administration into trouble. 

He was before a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee yesterday and didn’t look 
good. 

He was asked how many USIA employees 
here in Washington were “engaged in gather- 
ing, reporting, editing, and processing news.” 
Mr. Larson didn’t know. 

Apparently he thought he could bowl the 
Senators into the aisle by mentioning what 
a prodigious job the USIA did in correcting 
the Soviet propaganda distortions in the 
Autherine Lucy case. But when Senators 
asked exactly what did USIA do, Mr. Larson 
didn’t know. Reminded them he hadn’t been 
in the USIA at that time. Better he hadn't 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Larson wrote a book titled “A Republi- 
can Looks at His Party.” We hear tell you 
read it and liked it. It has become the bible 
of what is called modern Republicanism. 

Know what we think, Mr. President? We 
think a lot of your budgetmakers were read- 
ing Mr. Larson’s book when they should have 
been reading the election returns. Most of 
us who voted for you favor less Government 
spending, not more. 

Arthur Larson’s role as Mr. Modern Re- 
publican doesn't set well. 

Did you read the news article in our paper 
the other day? The one which reported that 
Mr. Larson didn’t vote in the last election? 
Hadn’t voted in five primaries and general 
elections in which he had been eligible to 
vote since he registered in Pittsburgh in 
August 1954. 

A modern Republican who doesn’t know 
how to vote is on a par with a United States 
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information chief who doesn’t know how to 
inform. - 

Raises the blisters on the backs of precinct 
workers trying to get out the vote. 





Recent Decision in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
Again Rules Congress Has Power To 
Investigate Communist Party and Those 
Who Are Members Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grantéd 
me so to do, I am pleased to place the full 
text of rulings of the court in the re- 
cently decided case of United States of 
America against Alden Whitman. 

I believe that the distinguished judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D. C., makes some interesting and indica- 
tive comments in his rulings which I am 
sure will be of immediate interest to every 
Member of this great legislative body. 


As a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, I am pleased 
to be able to present the full text of this 
recent court decision to you and ali my 
other colleagues: 

May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Epwarp M. CurRRAN, 
United States District Court, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear JUDGE CuRRAN: I would very much 
appreciate receiving a copy of the decision, if 
possible, in the case wherein Alden Whitman 
was convicted of contempt of Congress. 

If there is any charge, please advise me. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


a 


UNTTED STATES District Court, 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, May 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to 
the request in your letter of May 3, 1957, 
there is transmitted herewith copy of the 
court’s ruling in the case of United States 
v. Alden Whitman. 

With windest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
EpWarp M. CuRRAN, 
Judge. 
IN THE UNITED STATES DIsTRicr COURT FOR 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES 

oF AMERICA V. ALDEN WHITMAN, DEFEND- 

ANT—CRIMINAL ACTION No. 1213-56 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1957. 

The above-entitied cause came on for fur- 
ther trial before the Honorable Edward M, 
Curran, District court judge, at 10 a. m. 

Appearance: William Hitz, Esq., assist- 
ant United States attorney, for the Govern- 
ment; Thurman Arnold, Esq. and Gerhard 
P. Van Arkel, Esq., for the defendant. 
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RULING OF THE COURT 


The Court. I am ready to rule now. 

The resolution, Senate Resolution 366 of 
the 8ist Congress, 2d session, provided that 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, was 
authorized and directed to make a com- 
plete and continuing study and investiga- 
tion of (1) the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950; (2) the administration, opera- 
tion, and enforcement of other laws relat- 
ing to espionage, sabotage, and the protec- 
ion of the internal security°of the United 
States, and (3) the extent, nature, and effect 
of subversive activities in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, including but 
not limited to espionage, sabotage, and in- 
filtration, by persons who are or who may 
be under the domination of the foreign 
government or organizations controlling the 
world Communist movement or any other 
movement seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence. 

The Congress of the United States has the 
power to investigate the history of the Com- 
munist Party, and in this connection it has 
the power to determine who are members 
of the Communist Party. The committee 
has the power to investigate the growth or 
the decline of the Communist Party and 
its numerical strength at various times as 
part of an inquiry into the extent of the 
activities of the Communist Party and the 
legislative means that might be appropri- 
ate for dealing with such activities. 

Inquiry as to the number of persons who 
are Communists and who they were between 
1935 and 1948 was pertinent to such in- 
vestigation. If the committee of the Sen- 
ate is denied the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the present and past membership of the 
Communist Party, it might well be stymied 
in making the proper recommendations to 
the Congress of the United States. This 
court, therefore, holds that the resolution 
authorized the committee to ask the ques- 
tions asked the defendant in the particular 
context in which the committee propounded 
them and the questions were pertinent to 
a valid legislative purpose. I, therefore, find 
the defendant guilty. The case will be re- 
ferred to the probation officer for a report, 
but I will defer the imposition of sentence 
until the Watkins case is decided. 

Mr. Hitz. Would Your Honor indicate how 
you rule on each count? 

The Court. Guilty on all counts. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the matter was 
concluded.) 





What Has Become of the Force and Effect 
of Article X of Our Constitution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed at the recent decision 
of our Supreme Court of the United 
States which has laid down the rule that 
no State may deny a person admission 
to the bar of that State merely because 
he or she refuses to answer questions 
as to their Communist affiliations. 
What has become of the force and effect 
of article X of our Constitution? 

It seems to me that the character com- 
mittee of the local State system should 
have full jurisdiction with respect to 
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a determination as to the good moral 
character of the applicants for admis- 
sion to the bar of their respective State. 
I cannot believe that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was ever intended to be more than the 
limits which statute has defined to it asa 
final arbiter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of John O’Donnell 
dated May 8, 1957: 

: CaPrro, STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—Without getting the 
deep attention it deserved, our distinguished 
Supreme Court has handed down an impor- 
tant decision which prohibits the sovereign 
States (in this case California) from deciding 
whether Commies or former Commies shall 
be permitted to practice law in their courts. 

In California, one Raphael Konigsberger 
was turned down by the State bar associa- 
tion and by the California State Supreme 
Court on his application for admission to the 
bar. The State’s highest court ruled that 
Konigsberger, by refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communist affiliations, had 
failed to demonstrate that he was a person 
of gocd moral character and had failed to 
show that he did not advocate the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. 

That ended it so far as the sovereign State 
of California was concerned, but the Supreme 
Court in Washington last Monday reversed 
the decision. 

Now if this had happened 2 years ago, 
there would have been a violent flap in the 
Senate dovecote. The followers of the late 
Senator McCarthy would have roared against 
the coddling of admitted Commies. The 
southerners, to whom the sovereign rights of 
the States is precious, would have screamed 
their denunciation of this imposition of Fed- 
eral powers to nullify a ruling by the highest 
court of a sovereign State. This is particu- 
larly true because the ruling was a judgment 
of the loyalty of members of the bar who 
would appear before the State courts. 

In cold fact, this decision is as significant 
as the antisegregation ruling which still dis- 
turbs the Nation, politically and socially. 
Three Justices denounced it and their names 
and reasons are important. 


THE JUSTICES WHO DISSENTED 


The powerful dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Eisenhower-appointed Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, of New York. Truman- 
appointed Justice Tom Clark, of Texas, went 
along with Harlan. Roosevelt-appointed 
Justice Felix Frankfurter also dissented, but 
for reasons of his own. He held there was 
no constitutional issue involved. 

Justice Frankfurter sharply rapped his ‘as- 
sociates with the admonition: “Due regard 
for the rightful independence of State gov- 
ernments, which should actuate Federal 
courts, requires that they scrupulously con- 
fine their own jurisdiction to the precise lim- 
its which the statute has defined.” In other 
words, don’t horn in where it is none of our 
business. 

F. D. R.’s first appointee to the high bench, 
Justice Hugo Black, wrote the majority 
opinion in both the Californian Konigsberg 
appeal and its twin brother, the case of New 
Mexico’s Rudolph Schware, another law stu- 
dent barred from admission to the bar by 
his State. 

WHERE TO BE SLOW TO ENTER 


Eisenhower’s most recent appointee, Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Whittaker, did not partici- 
pate in either decision since he was not a 
member of the Court when the cases were 
argued. The important development was the 
difference in legal thinking between the four 
followers of Justice Black—Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Douglas, Burton, and 
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Brennan—and the opposing Harlan-Frany. 
furter-Clark school of thought. 

Justice Harlan was sharp and direct in his 
dissent. He wrote: 

“This case involves an area of Federa). 
State relations—the right of States to estap. 
lish and administer standard of admission; 
to their bars—into which this Court shouyiq 
be especially slow and reluctant t 
enter. * * * , : 

“In doing what it is doing here, this Cour 
steps outside its proper role as the fina) 
arbiter and acts instead as if it were a super 
State éourt of appeals.” . 

All the distinguished judges agreed that 
the facts of the case were that California 
law orders that no person be adniitted to the 
practice of law who advocates the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States o; 
the State of California by force or violence. 
The burden of proof is on the applicant to 
show that he is of good moral character anq 
loyal. 

y THE SUMMING UP BY HARLAN 


There was no- question about Konigsbero’s 
stubborn refusal to answer questions about 
his Commie tieups. The Supreme Court 
majority opinion, written by Justice Black, 
correctly (if not realistically) points out that 
there was no evidence to show that Konigs- 
berg was not of a good moral character. 

To my mind, Justice Harlan slashed the 
bleeding-heart reasoning of Justice Black to 
shreds in summing up the case: 

“A State may refuse admission to its bar to 
an applicant, no matter how sincere, who 
refuses to answer questions which are reason- 
ably relevant to his qualifications. The 
opinion of the Court does not question this: 
it solves the problem by denying that it ex- 
ists. But what the Court has really done is 
to impose on California the Court’s own no- 
tions of public policy and judgment. For 
me, today’s decision represents an unaccept- 
able intrusion into a matter of State con- 
cern. I dissent.” 





Passing of An Artist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest bassos of all time passed 
away last night. The death of my friend, 
Ezio Pinza, of Stanford, Conn., is not 
only a great personal loss to me, it is a 
loss to the world cf culture, to the mil- 
lions he made happy by his thrilling 
voice, to the thousands who knew him 
and admired him, and most of all, a 
grievous loss to the devoted family who 
loved him. 

Ezio Pinza was born an Italian. He 
was born with the sparkle and the fervor, 
the love of life and the penchant for 
song that so characterizes this nation- 
ality. In his singing it was easy to detect 
the strong character of the man. For it 
was not only God’s gift of song that made 
Pinza great. Through his singing the 
man’s whole being was expressed, his 
pride in his family and his adopted Na- 
tion; his strength of character and his 
love for humanity,-especially the poor 
and the underprivileged. 

Pinza gloried for many years as the 
Metropolitan Opera’s leading basso. His 
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yoice and performance was never paral- 
. In later years, although his voice 
declined with age, it never lost its reson- 
nant quality and he was soon to adapt to 
a new art form, and his characterization 
of Emile D’Beque in South Pacific 
transformed hjm into the idol of millions. 
Ezio Pinza is gone. But as long as 
music lives, he will be remembered. 





Remarks of Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Dinner in 


Salem, Ohio, on May 4, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my very great honor to have you, the 
speaker, in my district to speak to my 
constituents on Saturday night, May 4. 
Iam proud and privileged to put the re- 
marks you made at that time in the 
RECORD: . 

REMARKS OF Hon. SAM RAYBURN AT JEFFER- 
SON-JACKSON DINNER IN SALEM, OHIO, ON 
May 4, 1957 
Iam happy to be in the great State of Ohio 

again. It has been my privilege to visit Ohio 

many times, and I have found its people sane, 
sound, patriotic people. Many of the great 
names in our history have come out of Ohio. 

It is a State rich, not only in people, but in 

soil and industry. 

Iam immensely pleased that it is my privi- 
lege to be in the district represented by your 
very able and energetic Congressman, WAYNE 
Hays. He has character, he has ability, he 
has industry. If the people of this district 
will reelect him many times in the future, 
he will not only be an honor to the district, 
but he will make such an outstanding rec- 
ord in the Co that not only this dis- 
trict, but all of Ohio, will be proud of this 
son. . 

Iam happy that you people are giving this 
dinner in honor of your Congressman, WAYNE 
Hays. It is a testimonial richly deserved. I 
appointed him as a member of the United 
States Commission to NATO, and there he 
was honored by being made chairman of the 
conference. By word of mouth and by letter 
I received word of the great job he did as 
chairman of that most important conference. 
It is an honor that comes to few men, and 
to know that he did such a wonderful job 
makes me, along with you, happy to help do 
him this splendid honor. 

We Democrats demonstrated for 20 years 
that we could have a program, and we knew 
how to put it into effect. In 20 years, under 
Roosevelt and Truman, we made a record of 
legislative accomplishments unequaled by 
any 20 years in American history. We dem- 
onstrated to the people of America that we 
were their friend and had their interests at 

As my friend, and the great Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives, JouHN 
W. McCormack, has so eloquently said, 
“The Democratic Party is the party with a 
heart.” The Republican Party has not 
changed in 100 years; yea, it has not changed 
since Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, and Alexander Hamilton, 
the founder of the Republican Party, 
struggled in the Cabinet of the great Wash- 
ington. 

The Jeffersonian theory was, and the 
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Democratic theory and practice now is, that 
the way to make the country prosperous is 
to make the man at the base, the man who 
works with his brain and his brawn, in the 
stores, factories, on the farms and the marts 
of trade, more prosperous. If these people 
are reasonably prosperous and have a buy- 
ing power, that prosperity goes from the 
bottom to the top. 

We are witnessing an administration now 
that is true to their ancient faith. It is the 
day when bigness is promoted. It is the day 
of merger and consolidation, encouraged by 
everyone in the present Republican admin- 
istration, from the President down. 

I said that the Democratic Party is the 
party with a heart. To prove this, all you 
have to do is to look at what we have done 
for the aged and the poor. Social security 
was a Democratic product. Old-age assist- 
ance was a Democratic product. Under the 
expansions we have made in these laws, 
thousands upon thousands of American citi- 
zens are living in decency when they could 
not have had the bread of life if it had not 
been for the Democratic Party. 

Let’s look backward for a moment. In 
1932, the last year of the Hoover admin- 
istration, the total net income of all the 
farmers of the United States was $1,800,000- 
000. Under our laws, and our administra- 
tions, we raised the farm income to more 
than $15 billion. It has taken the Republi- 
cans 4 years to reduce the income of the 
farmers of the United States more than 
$414 billion. ~ 

A great many Republicans want to make 
Ezra Taft Benson the scapegoat and not 
blame the head of the administration. Mr. 
Eisenhower appointed Mr. Benson as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and has kept him in that 
place all this time, and the acts of this ad- 
ministration that have brought disaster, 
poverty, and bankruptcy to many of our 
farm families must be laid at the door of 
President Eisenhower. 

During the campaign of 1952, Candidate 
Eisenhower pledged the American- farmers 
100 percent of parity in the market place, 
but after he became President he endorsed, 
advocated and pleaded for a flexible price 
support from 75 percent to 90 percent. 

Millions were unemployed when we came 
into power in 1933, and before our adminis- 
tration closed 6214, million men and women 
were gainfully employed at reasonable wages 
and decent working cenditions. 

After 12 years under Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover, the national income of the 
United States had sunk to $39 billion. We 
were accused of spending the country into 
bankruptcy, but in the 20 years we were in 
power, the national income rose to more 
than $280 billion. 

Talk about spending, President Eisenhower 
has just presented the biggest budget ever 
presented in peacetime in the history of our 
country. There is too much fat in this 
budget, and I pledge you that the Demo- 
cratic Congress is going to remove from it, 
in my opinion, somewhere from 3 to 5 bil- 
lion dollars. We are not going to cut reck- 
lessly, but in a sane, sound way without 
hurting our country, and we are going to 
select carefully those parts of the budget 
which can be cut, and when we cute the 
budget these billions of dollars, we are 
not only going to take that load off the tax- 
payers of the country, but we are going to 
give that savings back to the people of the 
country in the form of tax reduction. 

The Republicans went over the land railing 
at the foreign policy of the United States. 
They indicated they were going to rip the 
Truman-Acheson policy up by the roots and 
bring in a great imaginative foreign policy. 
They have conducted the foreign affairs of 
this Government in such a fashion that 
today, I am sad to say, I believe we have 
fewer friends in the world than we ever had 
before. 
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The world wanted us to be its leader. I 
fear that they believe now we have faltered 
and failed. 

We cannot lay the failures of this foreign 
policy at the door of Mr. Dulles alone. The 
President of the United States, under the 
Constitution, is head of our foreign affairs, 
and any failure in this must be laid at the 
door of President Eisenhower. 

We Democrats believe that those in places 
of responsibility should be able enough, and 
bold enough, to assume the responsibility 
for the acts of the Administration. 

They said our program of 20 years was 
leading the country into socialism. They 
indicated they were going to rip our laws up 
by the roots and have a new dynamic pro- 
gram of their own. I have said this a great 
many times, and I am going to repeat it 
tonight. I challenge them to show where 
anybody in this Administration, from the 
President down, has advocated the repeal of 
a single law we passed in the 20 years we 
were in power. If the Democratic Party was 
socialistic in putting these laws on the 
statute books, then the Republican Adminis- 
tration is equally socialistic for letting them 
remain. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that one of the reasons 
he was a candidate again was because the 
Republican Party needed rebuilding so badly. 
That is one statement that he had made in 
which, We, as Democrats, and a vast majority 
of the American people, are in accord. 

The great phase has been coined by Mr. 
Eisenhower, and that is “Modern Republi- 
canism.”” Modern Republicanism is such a 
phrase that it would sound like somebody 
was going to make modern antiques. 

Rebuilding this Republican Party, and 
making it a party of the people will be a 
bigger undertaking than building the Aswan 
Dam. It will be a bigger project than dam- 
ming all the streams and building the upper 
Colorado, Fryingpan, and Hells Canyon Dams 
all piled into one. 

The Republican Party boasts of the pros- 
perity of the country. When and where was 
the foundation laid? It was laid under a 
Democratic administration. 

Let me repeat, we took this country in 1933, 
when it had a national income of $39 billion, 
and raised it to more than $280 billion. 
That is the foundation well laid by Demo- 
cratic administrations, and the force and 
power that we gave it has carried the coun- 
try on to even greater heights. 

The Republican Party cannot claim the 
credit, therefore, for the prosperity that 
exists today. 

So, I come back as I began. The Demo- 
cratic Party is, has been, and will be, the 
party of the people and for all the people. 

The Republican Party will remain what it 
is, and has been, the party of preferred priv- 
ileged. ’ 

The American people are entitled to a 
leader in the White House who leads, and 
they do not want a Government adminis- 
tered by a staff that directs the President. 

Republicans say they are the party of the 
future—well, if the Republican Party is to 
have a future they must in some way have 
the American people forget their past. 

The Democratic Party fulfills its promises 
and carries out its pledges. The Republi- 
can Party makes promises and pledges and 
forgets them after elections. 

Mr. Eisenhower carried the country by the 
biggest majority that any presidential candi- 
date had ever carried it by, yet the Republi- 
can Party itself was so unpopular that they 
were defeated at the congressional elections, 
and the Democrats now control the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. I predict 
that, with the bungling and the ineptness 
being shown by this administration, the 
1958 Congressional elections will return a 
bigger majority for the Democrats in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives 
than we have at this time. 
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H. R. 6659, the Housing Act, and Home 
Building in the San Francisco Bay 
Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, aside 
from the national importance.of legis- 
lation to stimulate the home-building in- 
dustry, which has been discussed at great 
length during the debate on H. R. 6659, 
I want to stress the critical situation the 
construction industry faces in the San 
Francisco Bay area right at this moment 
as a result of the tight-money market 
and the inability to obtain investnient 
money at reasonable interest rates. I 
am sure that the San Francisco crisis is 
multiplied many times over throughout 
the Nation, but I want to cite the experi- 
ence in my own area on which I have 
some depressing figures. 

A recent San Francisco newspaper 
article gives a graphic picture of the situ- 
ation in its opening paragraph, using a 
figure of speech particularly appropriate 
to the local area. The article says and 
I quote: “Bay area home building, a 
mainstay of the big boom, has begun to 
look like a tract house hit by an earth- 
quake.” I have been watching the local 
home building decline from month to 
month for some time now, and it begins 
to look to me as if the recent California 
earthquake would have been a blessing 
if it had hit Washington instead and 
shaken the administration loose from its 
complacent attachment to the disastrous 
tight money, high ir«erest policy which 
it deliberately set in motion and which 
is directly responsible for the predica- 
ment home builders and buyers are now 
in. 

March in California normally signals 
the beginning of a spring construction 
boom, even in a bad year. But this year 
bay area contractors started construction 
of fewer houses than in any March in the 
past decade, and this is in the face of an 
increasing demand for reasonably priced 
housing caused by our heavy population 
increase. According to the Department 
of Labor, “the normal spring upturn in 
the bay area was almost completely ab- 
sent.” As a matter of fact March 1957 
building permits were 45 percent under 
those issued in the same month in 1956, 
and barely exceeded the February total 
which is a slow winter month. 

The result of this is not only to deny 
new homes to people who are crying for 
a decent place to live, and to place con- 
tractors, particularly the smaller oper- 
ators with small resources, into a very 
bad position financially, but to cause 
heavy unemployment among construc- 
tion workers at a time when they nor- 
mally expect to find steady work after 
the winter layoffs. As an example, of 
approximately 4,200 carpenters in the 
San Prancisco Bay area, almost 25 per- 
cent are out of work, Unemployment in- 
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surance claims in the area for March 
rose 11 percent over the February total 
due almost entirely to the lack of home 
building. If we translate that from the 
cold figures into terms of what it means 
to individuals and to their families it is 
not a pretty story. What it amounts to 
is that the administration’s tight money 
policy forees a _ tighten-the-belt pol- 
icy on the man who cannot find work 
at his trade and on his wife and children. 
The bankers and investment interests do 
not complain, but then they are getting 
fat on high interest rates for every type 
of investment and don’t have to depend 
on a weekly pay envelope for food and 
clothing. 

I certainly favor the provisions of this 
proposed legislation which will liberalize 
down-payment requirements on FHA 
loans as a means of stimulating home 
building. I am also in favor of the pro- 
visions of the bill which will attempt to 
limit the outrageous discounts and serv- 
ice charges lenders are now demanding 
in order to boost their interest return far 
above the 5 percent permitted by the law. 
I am not certain, however, that H. R. 
6659 as it now stands will loosen the 
money market sufficiently to provide the 
stimulation the home construction in- 
dustry needs to bring the annual rate of 
new home building up to the 2 million 
per year level needed. The present rate 
of less than 900,000 per year is far from 
enough, and is directly traceable to the 
unwillingness of the money lenders to 
invest until they can force interest rates 
even higher than they now are. They 
are indulging in a form of blackmail and 
I strongly believe that Congress should 
be prepared to take action to break up 
the conspiracy. It seems to me that we 
should consider giving to the Federal 
Housing Authority and the Veterans’ 
Administration increased authority to 
conduct a direct loan program in any 
area where private investment money is 
not made available in adequate amounts 
at the present legal interest rates and 
without excessive discounts, fees and 
charges. I do not believe it would be 
necessary to actually use this authority 
to any great extent, since the mere fact 
that it was there would, I am convinced, 
prove to the big banking and investment 
interests that we mean business. It 
would be accepted as evidence that the 
Congress does not condone nor intend to 
put up with the present administration's 
high interest tight money policies. 

Mr. Speaker, such a proposal would 
bring back to the FHA and VA money 
markets the funds that are now being 
withheld by forcing prospective home 
buyers to borrow in the so-called free 
market where they must pay from 6 to 7 
percent. It would serve effective notice 


that, although they may be in the saddle 
in the White House and the Treasury, 
we will not allow their profiteering to 
be saddled on the people of this country. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
article from the San Francisco Daily 
News of April 22, to which I have re- 
ferred, in the Recorp following these 
remarks and submit it for that purpose: 
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Bay Area’s Boom In Home Bol.pinc Nearing 
COLLAPSE 
(By Stephen Warshaw) 

Bay area home building, a mainstay of th. 
big boom, has begun to look like a trac: 
house hit by an earthquake. s 

The housing industry has the highest 
unemployment and is suffering the sharpest 
declines of any major industry here or across 
the Nation. 

Primary reason is shortage of mortgage 
money; but the bankers and other lender; 
blamed for tight money have begun to snap 
back: “It’s not our fault. The market jo; 
new housing is crippled anyway. Demand js 
down.” 

Whatever the cause, the question j; 
whether any ®conomic force is able to put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. The e:- 
fects of the shattered boom in housing haye 
begun to slow up business generally: 

Of the 4,200 bay area carpenters, almost 
25 percent are unemployed, according to 
union officials. 

Their contention is supported by the 
California . Department of Employment. 
Bay area> unemployment-insurance claims 
increased by 11 percent from February to 
March, rising to 30,300. The cause of the 
increase, in a month when employment nor- 
mally rises, is the failing housing industry, 
said H. W. Stewart, department director. 

Bay area contractors started fewer houses 
in March than in any other March of the 
past decade. 

The number of building permits slumped 
to 2,261. That was 45 percent less than in 
1956, and barely 3 percent higher than in 
February, although construction normally 
rises sharply when spring arrives. 

“The normal spring.upturn (in the bay 
area), said the United States Department of 
Labor, “was almost completely absent.” 

Whilé some builders find themselves un- 
able to build or finance houses at a rate 
high enough to stay in business, they're also 
finding it necessary to choke off a large por- 
tion of the present market; construction 
costs continue to rise. 

The bay area council demonstrates this 
through a set of plans it sends out period- 
ically for bidding. The plans are for a con- 
ventional rustic redwood house of 1,020 
square feet. It has three bedrooms and one 
bath. 

In 1951 the house could be built for $8.96 
a square foot. By 1954 the price had risen 
to $9.27 a square foot and last year it was 
$9.99. Today the price has taken another 
big jump; it is $10.54 a square foot. 

“We're not building for poorer people, 
without much money to put down on hous- 
ing,” said a top official of the District Council 
of Carpenters. “There isn’t one tract going 
now. You can’t get a house for less than 
$14,000.” 

At the same time, there is no end of 
rising production costs in sight. More than 
35,000 northern California construction 
workers will find $7.20 more in their pay- 
checks this week. The rise was won in 4 
5-year contract signed last week by the 
District Council of Laborers and the Asco- 
ciated General Contractors. 

Then, too, the carpenters, among the most 
skilled and best-pdid construction workers, 
will receive another increase in June. It'll 
come under a 3-year contract signed in 1956 
and, with fringe benefits, will increase their 
payroll by about 10 percent. f 

“Not many of us are going bankrupt, if 
any at all,” said a spokesman for the con- 
tractors. 

“We just aren’t building. We saved our- 
selves only because we all decided to lay 
low, beginning last fall.” 

The contractors say the bankers must re- 
lease more mortgage money at lower inter- 
est rates, or the economy will begin is 
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feared decline. The bankers say they are 
not holding enough deposits to increase 
m that the free market has forced 
interest rates higher. 

It is now almost impossible to get a GI 
joan, although Congress has refused to raise 
the 414 percent interest rate. Most conven- 
tional loams are going for from 6 to 7 per- 
cent. In addition, as the News pointed out 
last winter, hidden discounts in mortgages 
raise the price of money far higher. 

Nationally, the median price of a house 
has climbed relentlessly from $12,300 in 1954 
to $13,700 in 1955 to a probable $15,500 in 
1957, say the analysts. 

The entire cutback has been in the middle 
to low income section of the market, largely 
supplied by the big builder who is dependent 
on FHA and VA financing. 

By contrast, the market for conventionally 
financed housing has held steady. The pro- 
portion of starts for houses over $15,000 has 
climbed from 27 percent in 1954 to almost 
60 percent this year. 

Moreover, this State’s struggle with its 
Cal-Vet loans—which go for a low 3 percent 
interest to California veterans only—proves 
that demand continues to ride high. 

In February 16,000 veterans were waiting 
for the loans. Now 24,000, more than 11,000 
of them in the bay area, are jamming Cal- 
Vet offices in the search for financing. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp I am including a resolution passed 
by the Senate of the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri on May 2, 1957, 
as follows: ‘ 

SENATE RESOLUTION 97 


Whereas we, the elected representatives of 
the people of Missouri have carefully ob- 
served the effect of high Federal tax rates on 
individuals and business and we are deeply 
concerned over the obvious effects thereof; 
and 

Whereas highly progressive income-tax 
rates have made the accumulation of per- 
sonal-venture capital virtually impossible 
and have destroyed the incentive for indi- 
viduals to invest in new and untried business 
ventures; and : 

Whereas high Federal taxes are the basic 
cause of many mergers which are slowly but 
surely absorbing the middle-sized company 
with its independent management, and con- 
centrating business and economic power in 
the hands of large corporations; and 

Whereas small corporations and small indi- 
vidual businessmen and women are finding 
it impossible to retain sufficient profits after 
payment of taxes, to permit reasonable and 
healthy growth; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is domi- 
nating almost every field of taxation, and 
taking more and more away from our citizens 
and leaving State and local governments in a 
most difficult financial condition; and 


Whereas the highly progressive income tax 
with tates ranging up to 91 percent is in fact 
confiscation of income and through high 
estate and gift taxes we have confiscation of 
Property as well, which philosophy is repug- 
hant to Americans, with the result that the 
a collection of taxes is impossible; 
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Whereas to make available venture capi- 
tal, to restore the incentive to engage in new 
job-creating enterprises, to give small busi- 
ness the opportunity to prosper and grow, 
to stop the trend toward concentration of 
industry, to restore the personal right to 
dispose of property by gift or at death with- 
out penalty, to enable the States to assume 
the’ responsibilities which are rightfully 
theirs is of utmost importance to all Ameri- 
cans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri, That— 

SECTION 1. We respectfully recommend for 
immediate consideration by Congres the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Substantial reduction of the combined 
normal and surtax rates on personal income. 

2. Tax relief for small corporations to per- 
mit normal and healthy growth. 

3. Reduction of Federal, estate, and gift 
taxes. 

4. Reduction in the expenditures being 
made by the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. The secretary of the senate is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to all the 
Members of Congress from the State of 
Missouri. 

I, Joseph A. Bauer, secretary of the sen- 
ate, do hereby certify the above and fore- 
going to be a full, true and complete copy 
of Senate Resolution No. 97, offered into and 
adopted by the senate on May 2, 1957, as 
fully as the same appears of record in my 
office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Senate 
of the State of Missouri this 2d day of May 
1957. 

JOSEPH A. BAUER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 69th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





American Labor and Industry Must Be 
Protected 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
my other distinguished colleagues, today 
I introduced in the Congress a revised 
import-quota bill based upon an entirely 
new formula that is designed to provide 
our domestic industries, at long last, with 
protection from low-priced, foreign- 
made products that undersell our own 
wares and hence inflict injury upon 
American labor and free enterprise. 
This bill, which I refer to as a self-lib- 
eralizing quota bill, is the result of 


_months and months, and even years, of © 
intensive study, and I believe that if this 


body enacts the measure into law it will 
provide a long-sought solution for our 
domestic industries and the great Ameri- 
can labor force that constantly face in- 
jury from imports. 

Mr. Speaker, this self-liberalizing 
quota idea is unique in certain respects, 
and I believe that a comprehensive ex- 
planation should be made of the measure 
here at the outset. Therefore, I have 
prepared the following justification 
statement: 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR A SELF-LIBERALIZING QUOTA 
BILL 

As opposed to free trade there are vari- 
ous restrictive practices which are used 
to curtail imports especially if excessive 
imports of a special type tend to injure a 
domestic industry producing a like com- 
modity. 

Under the trade liberalization move- 
ment initiated by the United States in 
cutting tariffs under the various recip- 
rocal trade agreements acts as well as 
by the progressive reduction of 15 percent 
of tariffs as of January 1, 1955, there are 
certain specific safeguards in the tariff 
law to protect American producers of 
commodities imported in excess or in 
quantities injurious to domestic pro- 
ducers of similar or competitive products. 
These consist of the escape and injury 
clauses as well as the newer appeal pro- 
cedure to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act on the grounds of defense 
essentiality. 

Opposition to excessive imports of vari- 
ous commodities has been crystallized in 
various proposed bills dealing with re- 
strictions of imports. Generally these 
bills are of various types: 

First. All products or a selected list of 
products are placed on an absolute quota 
of imports. 

Second. An import is established as a 
percentage of United States consump- 
tion. This percentage changes accord- 
ing to the commodity. 

Third. A variable quota is allowed, 
based on the relative productive cost in 
areas of so-called cheap labor. In other 
words, a quota or added tariff is added 
to offset the low labor cost of imports. 

Fourth. Our current tariff law, with a 
few quota exceptions for agricultural 
commodities, allows for an additional 
tariff levy to be assessed if it can be 
proved that excessive imports tend to in- 
jure a domestic producer of a like or 
competitive product. 

In general, these quota proposals go 
contrary to the concept of the progres- 
sive and expanding economy of the 
United States with its ever-increasing 
needs for imports. The growing gross 
national product here at home and 
abroad takes cognizance of the fact that 
increasing consumption and industrial 
expansion cause an increasing and pro- 
gressive expansion of international trade. 
Certainly if we wish to export, and no 
one can gainsay that fact, we must also 
be prepared to import. 

It is not in the area of raw materials 
but primarily in the field of manufac- 
tured items which we import, that in- 
jury results wherever imports of certain 
commodities in excess of our. consuming 
needs tend to displace domestically pro- 
duced goods of a similar or competitive 
nature. 

In general, our import system has 
worked very well during the postwar 
years. Under the provisions of our tariff 
law certain specific procedures have been 
originated by which domestic producers 
can have a restriction put on imports by 
an increase in tariffs. Of the various 
appeals against injury, or applications 
for relief by the addition of increased 
tariffs, the Tariff Commission and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization have actu- 
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ally granted an increase in tariffs in a 
few notable cases—namely bicycles and 
Swiss watches. In many other cases 
these applications for relief have been 
disallowed after finding has been made, 
subsequent to hearings held on the sub- 
ject, that imports have been such as not 
to injure domestic producers of like 
products. 

The problems of excessive imports in 
some fields are gaining in intensity and 
many domestic producers are becoming 
alarmed at the continued tendency of 
imports increasing due to the progressive 
lowering of tariffs. Currently, quite a 
few of our industries are beginning to 
complain that excessive imports continue 
to injure their domestic industries. If 
the trend continues, the net result may 
be a permanent cessation of domestic 
production of such commodities. The 
continuing deleterious results are already 
very evident in those areas of our coun- 
try producing textiles, fabricated rubber 
products, bicycle, woodscrews, ball bear- 
ings, firearms, watches, pins, needles, 
copper and brass mill products as well 
as wire mill products, and plywoods. ~ 

Singly, our industries are told that they 
are not being injured as badly as they 
imagine; that they should diversify or 
retrain their workers for other occupa- 
tions. Most of this is wishful thinking. 
The mere fact that many qualified and 
trained workers leave one industry and 
find employment in another does not 
guarantee the survival of the industry 
driven to the wall by excessive imports. 
The time has come when relief must not 
be given when it is too late or when the 
factory has been closed, the workers 
dispersed, and the resultant blight has 
settled on a community. The time to 
give collective relief against excessive 
imports is when the applications for re- 
lief pour into the Tariff Commission so 
as to offset the continuing injury or to 
safeguard industry’s future. 

American businessmen can sense a 
trend long before the actual reality ma- 
terializes. Our Government should be 
alive to these trends and actively assist 
our’ businessmen in keeping their busi- 
nesses progressive and profitable by pro- 
hibiting excessive imports that could 
seriously dislocate domestic industry. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
to reappraise the import situation and 
readjust imports not by cutting or raising 
tariffs, but by a realistic and positive ap- 
proach, namely by studying the quantity 
and volume of imports over a period of 
years and then deciding on a definite 
procedure to be followed. ‘This proce- 
dure should be one not merely to pro- 
tect affected industries at present, but 
rather should it be a positive one that 
will also foresee possible injury in other 
areas and hence will eliminate injury or 
difficulties before they actually arise. 

It has been proved~time and again 
that raising tariffs is not the best method 
of curtailing imports. Foreign traders 
merely find ways of exporting either 
cheaper products or others on which 
profits can be made. The direct result is 
that there is a continuous round of 
United States industries being injured in 

some fashion or other by excessive tm- 
ports. The trend seems to be toward a 
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progressive increase in imports year by 
year with a resultant injury to an in- 
creasing list of our industries which can- 
not compete with commodities from so- 
called “low cost’ areas. 

In trade there is one concept which 
makes for stability, namely the ability to 
know beforehand what quantity can be 
imported or exported aside from consid- 
ering the various imponderables of ex- 
change difficulties, changeable tastes in 
commodities, labor costs and so forth. 
Stability is created when producers in 
our country can know definitely what 
percentage of their market can be as- 
signed to imports. Whether this per- 
centage of our market is large or small 
assist the foreign trader to lay his plans 
accordingly and at the same time allow 
the domestic producer enough time 
either to add new lines or to retrain 
workers who might be displaced by 
imports. 

It is this aspect which is central to my 
bill concerning self-liberalizing quotas. 

In this bill the pattern of imports is 
placed on the traditional basis; that is, 
an average is computed on a 5-year 
basis; this average takes into consider- 
ation the fluctuations inherent during 
such a period. 

The recommendation of the bill is that 
the average for calendar years 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954 shall be the import 
total for calendar year 1958; average 
for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 shall 
be the import total for 1959; average for 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 shall be 
the import total for 1960. Since most 
imports have gradually increased over 
the years the import total for the new 
calendar year cannot be as small as the 
initial year or as large as the final year 
for which statistics are available— 
namely, 1956. Each year the import 
total rises. 

Yet in every instance.where a domes- 
tic producer has asked for relief from 
the Tariff Commission or the Office of 
Defense Mobilization by means of an in- 
crease in the tariff rate, so as to curtail 
imports, the result is achieved ‘much 
more easily, because the yearly import 
average is now less than the total im- 
ports causing distress in our domestic 
production of that commodity. 

Forward planning can take place be- 
cause the published import figures can 
be used to figure import totals several 
yearsin‘advance. At the same time these 
totals show a small upward trend so 
that foreign trades can look forward 
to a slow expansion of trade. 

The bill provides a method of relief 
in cases where shortages or sudden de- 
mand in case of a preparedness emer- 
gency create a need for additional im- 
ports or where domestic production is 
insufficient to take care of the increased 
needs. 

The proof for stating that shortages 
actually exist is undoubtedly much easier 
to obtain for under this radical new pro- 
cedure whenever there is an apparent 
need and are called it will be 
much easier to establish whether~un- 
used productive capacity exists in this 
country or not. In other words, when- 
ever an apparent need arises our busi- 
nessmen will automatically be alerted or 
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if such productive capacity does not ex. 
ist either to take steps to expand or ty 
import. Importations may be equally 
difficult to obtain, but certainly a much 
greater opportunity will be given t 
establish American subsidiaries or com. 
plementary industries in foreign coun. 
tries. 

Allow me to give a position or con. 
crete example of the reason for this seif- 
liberalizing quota bill, the procedura) 
working out of its provisions and the pos. 
sible end results. 

Let us take a group of commodities 
such as brass-mill products in which 
categories there is currently an importa- 
tion much to the detriment of American 
industry and out of all proportion to our 
needs. 

In fact imports are creating havoc in 
many of our smaller fabricating plants, 
especially in seamless tubing. In this 
latter instance imports rose from 321,009 
pounds of unalloyed tubing in 1950 to 
21,374,000 pounds in 1956. In alloyed 
tubing the increase was from 1,629,000 
— in 1950 to 23,884,000 pounds in 

The position as it obtains for brass 
mill products since 1950 in 1,000 pounds 
is as follows: 








: United 
Year States Imports | Per 
brass mill 
shipment | 
| — 
ST whee pimtniaetestnine 2, 553, 500 90, 680 | 1.0 
ook eee 2, 460, 100 29, 035 11s 
WER sido dic qrvcrttncuttints 2, 552, 197 56, 099 2.19 
ee te IRS 2, 627, 936 46, 032 | ] 
190). oo en and 2,067,754 | 50, 633 | 24 
ne anniek 2, 532, 074 72, 067 | 2.84 
Siiiik conc denen: 2,219,860 | 86, 513 | 3.9 


No wonder there is alarm amongst 
brass mill fabricators when imports 
within a period of 6 years are more than 
3 times the 1950 importation rate. 

The ratio of imports to United States 
mill shipments should be carried further 
for the 2 major types—unalloyed and 
alloyed—in 1,000 pounds. 

Total brass mill ucts—Unalloyed copper 
[Copper content] 











United 
Year States mill| Imports | Percent 
shipments 
BD. <idacncdectmawes 890, 200 18, 246 2.049 
alist ala canehiienecimeanienh 782, 100 14, 946 | 1. 911 
SS ce acaltnwngea 735, 380 22,161 | 3.013 
BOND. soon 2. eb ee -a 719, 986 12, 213 | 1, 696 
NOB aoe: casks cout 726, 421 17, 538 | 2.414 
UE hin, bein amenial 888.309} 32.840) 3.6% 
ii cw nvgetient eters 826,794] 39,176) 4.73 


| 





Total brass mill products—Alloyed copper 
AER weight] 


United 


States nom Imports | Percen 
shipmen 


Year 
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Ordinarily, it might be said that when 
the overall consumption picture of cop- 
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per products in the United States is con- 
sidered that domestic producers of brass 
mill products are not hurt by imports 
of similar or competitive products since 
imports constitute rather a small per- 
centage of United States consumption 
totals. 

It is when the breakdown of imports 
concerns the manufacturers of small 
fabricators that the trend or pattern of 
injury is very apparent. 

Consider seamless tubing made of un- 
alloyed copper—copper content. In a 
6-year period imports increased by 73 
times. Am enormous increase of this 
nature is bound to have repercussions in 
the brass-fabricating industry. 


Total seamless tubing—Unalloyed copper 
[Copper content in thousands of pounds] 











United 


Year States mill} Imports |; Percent 
shipments 

i pciiletetsetepss 
WOR cack scnnnep teen 466, 531 321 0. 068 
1088. iecne ce cctinwoen 361, 628 921 . 254 
1058. 2 cn nncccnvencon-- 319, 761 5, 122 1. 601 
WER. « cdnsnsostl eneen 340, 1, 126 . 330 
1066. ..ccccitdciepececcce 386, 068 5, 097 1. 32 
TOM, <1 siibahinngicipeipains 461, 489 W, 315 2. 235 
FO kta dacioccsnon 429, 910 21, 374 4.971 





Consider the comparison to United 
States mill shipment of seamless tubing 
made of alloyed copper. During the 6- 
year period imports have increased 15- 
fold with the greatest increase in the last 
3 years. 


Total seamless tubing—Alloyed copper 
{Metal weight in thousands of pounds} 





United 
Year States mill | Imports | Percent 
shipments 

175, 100 1, 629 0. 930 
173, 500 1, 883 1, 085 
196, 260 RBI - 448 
210, 371 7, 277 3. 460 
144, 841 15, 156 10. 463 
168, 110 20, 707 12. 317 

23, 884 14. 609 


In copper wire mill products the 
picture is’ slightly different—imports 
have increased only threefold over the 
same period of time yet the increase is 
within the last 2 years. It may be that 
the trend is toward increased importa- 
tions in this category of import com- 
modities with the resultant detriment to 
United States fabricators of the same 


product. 


Copper wire mill products 
[Copper content in thousands of pounds] 


| 





United 
Year States mill | Imports | Percent 
shipments 
Wi cinccinuiescesh 1,40 C8 6, 066 0. 425 
NOU Sea ot eens 1, 37T, 000 4, 599 ~ 335 
itis. 2 cio 1, 370, O77 5, 565 - 406 
OR eid nc) 1, 394,631 1, 709 122 
WER dctiecctincsne- ong 1S 2 3, 450, -270 
mn SO RTE Ge | % 284 - 661 
WOM sot RGeh a peaches 1, 620, 519 , 373 1,195 





will also increase with injurious results 
to our domestic wire mills. 
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Furthermore, it has been evident in 
the many applications filed with the 
Tariff Commission or with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization for relief from ex- 
cessive imports that when foreign ex- 
porters discover that their actions may 
have possible injurious repercussions on 
some segment of American industry that 
before relief has been granted to the in- 
jured domestic industry the trade em- 
phasis has been rapidly shifted to some 
other industry where profits can be made 
rapidly. It may be stated categorically 
that foreign exporting industries have 
been able to shift production in profit- 
able categories much more readily than 
have their counterparts in American 
productive industries. This capacity for 
shifting production should be assessed 
dispassionately because it can do irrep- 
arable harm to many unsuspecting seg- 
ments of our industries. 

It is this competitive shifting factor 
that will be obviated in my self-liberal- 
izing quota bill. The injury caused by 
shifting from one profitable category to 
another cannot take place because ob- 
vious limits to excessive imports are 
automatically set by law. 

The method of assessing the self- 
liberalizing quota for each commodity 
will work in the following fashion. Let 
us take the example of the commodity 
in which imports tend to injure a domes- 
tic industry—namely the two types of 
seamless tubing in brass mill products— 
alloyed and unalloyed, mentioned before. 
Seamless tubing—Unalloyed—Copper content 

[Thousands of pounds] 
Imports were: 


PN center cidaie naam aie enn na 321 
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SI atirelie acalaaheprc ata ec cette ceeipatevem daft 5, 122 
EY, sc seniiallis Sita a io aiticcnniaier eanfuin nome 1, 126 
IED Winellie tele ah didincn ck eceinic osin saws Sean 5, 097 

siete ener cin ont aictved etiam 12, 587 


Average yearly imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 2,517,400 pounds. The 
annual import quota for calendar 1958 
should be 2,517,400 pounds—this com- 
pares with the import total of 21,374,000 
pounds in 1956 or 11.77 percent. 

The same method of computation is 
used to arrive at the 1959 quota: 

Imports were: 
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Average yearly imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 4,516,200 pounds. The 
annual import quota for calendar 1959 
should be 4,516,200 pounds—this com- 
pares with the import total of 21,376,000 
pounds in 1956 or 21.12 percent—the 
quota increases automatically. 

Similarly the 1960 quota is as follows: 





Imports were 
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Average annual imports for the 5-year 
period amount to 8,606,800 pounds. 
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Thus the annual import quota for 
calendar 1960 should be 8,606,800 
pounds—this compares with the import 
total of 21,374,000 pounds in 1956 or 
40.26 percent—again a sizable increase, 
but one that is foreseen and planned for. 

Similarly the quotas for 1961 onward 
can be computed with a sliding or self- 
liberalizing scale coming into being. The 
percentage rises slowly but it is a 
planned increase and American industry 
has 3 years to plan ahead. It cannot 
be proved conclusively, but the percent- 
age increase might just be enough to 
allow our imports of any commodity to 
comprise a fair share of our growing 
needs of. our expanding economy. 

In the alloyed type of seamless tubing 
of brass mill products—metal weight— 
the quotas will be: 

1958: 5,365,200 pounds or 22.46 per- 
cent of 1956 imports of 23,884,000 
pounds, 

1959: 9,180,800 pounds or 38.43 per- 
cent of 1956 imports. 

1960: 13,581,000 pounds or 56.86 per- 
cent of 1956 imports. 

The percentage increases year by year 
yet relief is granted within the next 3 
years so as to help our domestic indus- 
try to adjust itself without the dele- 
terious effects so evident in uncontrolled 
imports resulting from our current free- 
trade concept. 

Now before this revolutionary idea of 
a self-liberalizing quota is accepted there 
is bound to be a spate of opposition as 
to the impracticability of accounting 
procedures. the enormous addition of 
staff, the impossibility of assessing pen- 
alties against those countries deliber- 
ately exceeding their fair quota share, 
the tampering with American foreign 
economic policy set by the State Depart- 
ment, possible repercussion from foreign 
governments resulting in quotas against 
our exports, international difficulties 
created in the international balance of 
payments due to the inability of foreign 
governments to earn sufficient dollar ex- 
change by exports to the United States, 
the vociferous battle cry that our pres- 
ent tariff system is the best in the world 
and works the most good for the greater 
majority of our people and so forth. 
One could take the opposing ideas 1 
by 1 and disprove them but that is un- 
necessary since we are now establishing 
a more positive approach to imports. 
Hitherto we have had the negative ac- 
cent by which injury has to be proved 
before our ponderous tariff adminis- 
trative machinery can give relief to af- 
fected industries. Now the positive as- 
pect will be stressed. Whenever a need 
for certain commodities shows that ex- 
isting supplies in the United States are 
insufficient to satisfy demands, our do- 
mestic industry can either take ca~e of 
that by adding productive capacity or 
a relaxation of the import quota can 
be announced. Administratively it is far 
easier to relax quotas than to make them 
more stringent by increasing tariffs. 

As to international repercussions— 
most foreign countries exercise some 
sort of export control and could imme- 
diately enforce their own export share on 
their nationals without adding the bur- 
den to our Customs Bureau. 
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In any event the controls exercised 
by our Commerce Department can be 
worked out: they are not administrat- 
ively infeasible. Surely our Tariff Com- 
mission should be able to come up with 
lists of import commodities that are di- 
rectly competitive with domestically pro- 
duced items so that the impact of this 
new idea and its relative effect on the 
economies of other nations can be as- 
sessed? 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately ‘to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer,’and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to,reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TrrLte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement. and style of the CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

es containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. . 


5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Men, 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned jp 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “yy; 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printe 
shall not publish in the Concression,;, 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congreg 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent REcorp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal] 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGrEssionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 























































paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Herbert Norman Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the understandable and 
wide interest in the subject, I request 
permission to insert in the ReEcorp a 
series of articles dealing with the Nor- 
man case in order that this information 
might be made available to the Members. 

The articles follow: 

WANTED: THE WHOLE NORMAN STORY 

(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


The tidal wave of hysteria now flooding 

the Cairo-Ottawa-Washington leftwing axis 

that there are strong undercurrents 

in the case of the late Edgerton Herbert Nor- 

man, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, whose 

suicide on April 4 created an international 
incident. 

President Eisenhower, who has been thor- 
oughly briefed. about the case, firmly and 
wisely indicated that in the interest of good 
American-Canadian relations the matter 
should be dropped. But it is apparent from 
the frenzied demands made by irresponsible 
international leftwing factions that an at- 
tempt is being made to create a controversy 
involving our own Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, and to fan flames of ill will to 
white heat. 

It is also clear that the target of the left- 
wing manufactured controversy is the Sen- 
ate subcommittee’s chief counsel, Judge 
Robert Morris, though his ability, integrity, 
and fairness have gained him widespread re- 
spect and admiration in legal and congres- 
sional circles, and with the public at large. 

Stripped of hysterical leftwing propa- 
ganda, these are the essential facts: 

There was nothing different or unusual in 
the press release issued by the Senate Sub- 
committee dealing with the testimony of 
John K. Emmerson, counselor of the United 
States Embassy and containing mention of 
Edgerton Herbert Norman. This release was 
like any other routine release made by the 
subcommittee since it began investigations 
ot subversive activities several years ago. 
Furthermore, there was nothing unusual in 
the fact that the name of a Canadian hap- 
pened to turn up in the course of a routine 


probe. 

The Communist international conspiracy is 
truly international in character. It has no 
Tespect.for national boundaries, as has al- 
teady been shown in a number of previous 
cases revealed by the Senate Subcommittee 
wherein the names of British, Canadian, 


Edgerton Herbert Norman first came to 
senatorial attention in the 1951-52 investiga- 
tion of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
its allied publication Amerasia. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee found 
that “the IPR (Institute of Pacific Relations) 
was @ vehicle used by the Communists to 
orientate American Far Eastern policies 
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toward Communist objectives,” and also.that 
“members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communists or pro-Communists.” 

The committee further found that the 
Communist Party of the United States and 
Soviet officials considered the IPR as “an 
instrument of Communist policy, propa- 
ganda, and military intelligence.” The mag- 
azine Amerasia was cited as a Communist 
controlled publication which was ‘so closely 
linked with the IPR system that the IPR 
family ordinarily treated it as simply an- 
other of their own publications.” 

In the huge mass of documents; letters, and 
other material studied in the IPR-Amerasia 
probe, the name of E. Herbert Norman ap- 
peared a large number of times. He was also 
found to have been the executive secretary 
of the Canadian Friends of the Chinese Peo- 
ple, an affiliate of the American Friends of 
the Chinese People, which organization was 
long before cited by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a Communist 
front. 

When Frederick Vanderbilt Field, who had 
served as a member of the editorial board of 
Amerasia, was called before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, he refused— 
on ground of possible self-incrimination—to 
reveal the nature of his dealings and rela- 
tionships with Norman. 

In the summer of 1951, Dr. Karl August 
Wittfogel, a former member of the Commu- 
nist Party, testified under oath that he had 
known Norman personally as a fellow mem- 
ber of a Communist study group in 1938. 
Latef it became known that in February 1940, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police had re- 
ceived information from an undercover agent 
that Norman was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. All of this information, and 
much more, has long been @ matt-r of public 
record. 

The odd thing about the Norman suicide 
is that it occurred after the testimony of 
John K. Emmerson was released by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee, although—as the State 
Department has emphasized—Emmerson’s 
testimony contained “no adverse references 
to any Canadian official.” There was noth- 
ing, in fact, in the subcommittee’s press re- 
lease that would cause any stable individual 

“to commit suicide. 

This situation is the cause of much puzzle- 
ment. A possible explanation is—as some 
reliable sources have indicated—that other 
investigative agencies of other governments 
were interested in Ambassador Norman’s 
activities. 

If the suicide had any connection with the 
current Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee probe, it could be because Norman 
feared that there was still further, but as yet 
unpublicized, evidence concerning him. 
Some members of the Canadian Parliament 
seem to suspect that such information exists 
and that knowledge of it is a possible motive 
for Canadian Secretary for External Affairs 


Lester Pearson’s threat to cut off Canada’s . 


transmittal of security information to the 
United States. 

It is extremely important to note that thus 
far all information released by the Senate 
Subcommittee relating to Edgerton Herbert 
Norman was obtained in the United States 
because of his affiliation with Communist or- 
ganizations and his attendance in Commu- 
nist study groups here. 

However, if the highly emotional interna- 
tional pink set are going to persist in their 


attacks on the United States Senate’s efforts 
to uncover and publicize the nature and ex- 
tent of Soviet and pro-Soviet activities in 
this country, then the whole Norman story 
should be told. 

In addition, all facts known to the Cana- 
dian and British governments of the Com- 
munist associations and activities of any 
their citizens while in the United States 
should be disclosed to the proper American 
authorities, including the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee which has rendered 
invaluablé services to our country and to 
the free world. 

[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 
18, 1957] 
MANY QUESTIONS UNANSWERED IN CASE 
HERBERT NORMAN 


(By Paul Martin) 


WasHINGTON.—Undercover investigation is 
proceeding on three continents in the strange 
case of Herbert Norman, the Canadian Am- 
bassador who committed suicide in Egypt. 

A lot of circumstances have not been ex- 
plained. There has been a great deal of 
emotional talk in this case, but few facts. 
Here are the facts, insofar as they are avail- 
able for publication: 


WHO WAS NORMAN? 


First, who was Norman? 

Records of the Canadian Embassy show 
that Edgerton Herbert Norman was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, at Karuizawa, Japan, the son 
of a Canadian missionary of the United 
Church. : 

Norman obtained bachelor of arts degrees 
at the University of Toronto, 1933, and Cam- 
bridge, England, 1935. Then he went to 
Harvard for 3 years on a Rockefeller, Founda- 
tion fellowship arranged by friends in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. He got master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees in 
1938. 

He worked in 1938-39 at the international 
secretariat of the IPR in New York City doing 
research and writing. He was regarded as 
an able writer and brilliant scholar. 

Norman joined the External Affairs De- 
partment (foreign office) of the Canadian 
Government in July 1939. He was sent to 
Tokyo as a language officer. Interned in 
Japan during World War II, he was returned 
to Ottawa in the 1943 exchange of Axis and 
Allied diplomats. 

After V-J Day Norman was sent back to 
Tokyo as chief of the Canadian mission at- 
tached to the SCAP headquarters of Gen. 
Dougias MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Pacific. 

Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, Mac- 
Arthur’s intelligence chief, says Norman was 
there as Canadian Minister in the period 
1946 to 1950. 

The Canadian Embassy says Norman was 
in Ottawa 1950-53. He served briefly in 1951 
as Canadian delegate to the United Nations 
in New York. 

REASSIGNED TO CAIRO 

He was appointed High Commissioner to 
New Zealand in June 1953. During the 
Suez controversy, the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs reassigned Norman to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Egypt and Minister 
to Lebanon. 

His assignment to the Middle East was 
made in August 1956. The Canadian Em- 
bassy says Norman did not arrive in Cairo 
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to present his credentials until after the 
British-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
October 29-November 6. ‘ 

Norman apparently was in Beirut, Lebanon, 
when the attack occurred. In Beirut he 
visited in the home of John K. Emmerson, 
deputy chief of the United States Em- 
bassy. Norman and Emmerson were friends 
in Japan both before and after World War 
Ii. 

The Canadian Embassy says Norman was 
married on August 31, 1936, to the former 
Irene Clark, of Hamilton, Ontario. They 
had no children. 

Norman killed himself April 4 by jumping 
from the roof of a nine-story apartment 
building on the banks of the Nile. Cairo 
police pronounced it suicide. 

WHY DID HE DIE? 


Why did Norman kill himself? 

Insofar as the facts are publicly available, 
no one really knows. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Lester B. Pearson, told Parlia- 
ment he died as a result of overwork and 
“a feeling of renewed persecution.” 

Pearson blamed it on the release March 
14 and 21 of information by the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate indicating that Norman was a Com- 
munist. 

Cairo police found two suicide notes in 
Norman’s pockets. The notes are supposed 
to run to 14 or 15 lines each, but only a 
line or two have been released from each. 
Neither one makes any mention of the Sen- 
ate committee. 

One to his wife said: “I kiss your feet and 
I beg you to forgive me for what I am doing.” 

* The other to his friend Brynolf Eng, Swed- 
ish Ambassador to Cairo, said: “I have no 
option. I must kill myself for I live without 
hope.” 

These notes are in the hands of the Egyp- 
tian police, who are said to have called in 
handwriting experts to examine them. If 
the rest of the notes could be released, they 
might shed some light on the case. 

CONSIDERED KEYMAN 


Norman had been in Egypt no longer than 
5 months when he died. Before that, he had 
served 3 years in New Zealand, not regarded 
as a hardship post in the diplomatic service. 

In the critical days following the Anglo- 
French invasion, Norman apparently was a 
key source of diplomatic intelligence to the 
British Commonwealth from Cairo. 

British, Australians, New Zealanders, and 
the French had withdrawn their diplomats. 
Norman's reports on the situation in Egypt 
are said to have been furnished by the Cana- 
dian Government to certain other nations. 

Why was Norman sent to Egypt at this 
particular time by the Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs? 

“We regarded him as a top man, and con- 
sidered it a very difficult spot,” said a Cana- 
dian Embassy spokesman. 


HOW DID IT START? 


How did the security charges against Nor- 
man originate? 

His name came to public attention first 
during Senate investigations of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1951-52. 

The committee took public testimony’ from 
66 witnesses. It examined 20,000 documents. 
The hearing record ran to more than 5,000 
pages. 

At the end, the committee stated in an 
Official report on July 2, 1952: 

“The IPR has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet 
officials as an instrument of Communist pol- 
icy, propaganda, and military intelligence. 
Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist or pro-Communist. 


“Many of the persons active in and around 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and in part, 
though not exclusively, Owen Lattimore, Ed- 
ward C. Carter, Frederick V. Field, T. A. Bis- 
son, Lawrence K. Rosinger, and Maxwell 
Stewart, knowingly and deliberately used the 
language of books and articles which they 
wrote or edited in an attempt to influence 
the American public by means of pro-Com- 
munist or pro-Soviet content of such writ- 
ings.” 

Louis Budenz, former editor of the Com- 
munist newspaper, the Daily Worker, called 
IPR the little red schoolhouse for teaching 
certain people in Washington how to think 
with the Soviet Union in the Far East. 

IPR issued publications called Pacific Af- 
fairs and Far Eastern Survey. It had con- 
nections with the magazine Amerasia which 
was the subject of an FBI raid and Govern- 
ment security investigation in 1945. 

An international organization, IPR had 
councils in 10 countries, including the United 
States, Canada, Britain, France, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Japan, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. 

General Willoughby, MacArthur’s intelli- 
gence chief in the postwar occupation of 
Japan, testified that the Japanese branch of 
IPR was a spy ring for Russian Communists. 

Norman’s name-came up when Dr. Karl 
August Wittfogel, of New York, head of the 
Chinese history project at Columbia Univer- 
sity, testified under oath at a hearing on 
August 7, 1951. 

He was questioned by Robert Morris, chief 
counsel of the Senate subcommittee and a 
former New York judge. 

Wittfogel said he had remained in Ger- 
many around World War I, and became a So- 
cialist student. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1920, was a fee-paying member un- 
til Hitler came to power in 1933, when “I 
disagreed with the party.” 

Wittfogel said he had remained, psyeho- 
logically speaking, on the periphery of the 
party since. He told about a Communist 
study group of students which he taught in 
1938. He said Norman was a member. 

The pleasant young man was a student in 
the Japanese department at Columbia. His 
name was Herbert Norman. 

Morris: “To your knowledge, did he know 
it was a Communist study group?” 

Wittfogel: “Yes, it was" obvious.” 

Morris: “Was it obvious therefore that he 
was a Communist?” 

Wittfogel: “Yes.” 

MENTIONED IN LETTERS 


A letter to Owen Lattimore from Edward C. 
Carter dated May 30, 1940, was entered in the 
record. : 

Carter was secretary general of the inter- 
national IPR. The committee identified Lat- 
timore in its 1952 report as “a conscious, 
articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy.”’ 

The letter said: 

“Herbert Norman was in the office about a 
fortnight ago on the eve of his sailing for 
Tokyo as a language officer in the Canadian 
Legation. He is very eager to continue active 
contact with the institute and in the field of 
Japanese political history.” 

A memo to Carter from William H. Holland, 
an executive officer of IPR, dated Septem- 
ber 5, 1940. It said in part: 

“Phil is leaving tonight. * * * Phil will be 
in Japan from about September 18 to Octo- 
ber 6, and can be reached care of the Japanese 
IPR. Any very secret messages might be sent 
him care of Herbert Norman at the Canadian 
Legation.” 

These were the references to Norman which 
appeared in the published hearings of the 
Senate committee for the month of Au- 
gust 1951. 
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[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of April 19, 


1957] 


Was NORMAN EXONERATED BY CANADA? 
(By Paul Martin) 


WasHINGTON.—The Herbert Norman case 
developed into an international affair after 
the United States Senate Internal Security 


Subcommittee 


released 


new documents 


March 14 and 21 indicating that he was a 


Communist. 


‘ Norman was the Canadian Ambassador who 
committed suicide in Egypt on April 4. The 
Senate documents concerned the interroga- 


tion of John K. Emmerson, a United States 


Foreign Service officer stationed in Beirut, 


Lebanon. 


In the course of these hearings, Robert 
Morris, chief counsel of the subcommittee, 
told the Senators: “We have quite a few 
security reports which have a great deal of 


information to the effect that he [Norman] 
is a Communist.” 


Dispatches from Ottawa since have claimed 
that Norman was twice investigated and 
twice cleared of these same charges by the 


Canadian Government in 1951. 
HOW WAS HE CLEARED? 


Although the Canadians say their methods 
are superior to those in the United States, 
and that all security matters are kept con- 
fidential in Canada, the procedure is similar 


in at least one respect. 


That is, the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice (similar to the FBI) conduct an investi- 
gation and turn ovér unevaluated material 
to the head of the government department 


concerned. 


It usually takes the FBI from 2 to 6 months 
to conduct a full field investigation and make 
a report of information on personnel security 


cases, 


The cabinet officer of the department in- 
volved then makes the final decision on 
whether or not an individual is suitable for 
government employment in positions affect- 
ing the national security. 

In the Norman case, the Canadian Embassy 
says, the décision to clear Norman was made 
by the Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, Lester B. Pearson, acting with his dep- 


uty and department security officer. 


The deputy at the time was A. D. P. 
Heeney, who is now being recalled as Ca- 


nadian Ambassador to the United States. 


On August 9, 1951, 2 days after Prof. Karl 
August Wittfogel testified before the Senate 
committee that Norman was a Communist, 
the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa 

‘issued a press release to this effect: 

“Mr. Norman was subject to the normal 

security investigation by the appropriation 
Canadian Govern- 
As a result, Mr. Norman was 
given a clean bill of health, and he, there- 
fore, remains a trusted and valuable official 


authorities of 
ment * * °, 


the 


of the department.” 


One week later, after examining the tran- 
script of the Senate hearings containing the 
Wittfogel testimony, Pearson issued a state- 
ment under his own name which said in 


part: 


“We emphasized our complete confidence 
in Mr. Norman and requested that the con- 
gressional subcommittee be informed of this 
fact, and of our regret and annoyance that 
his name had been dragged into their hear- 
ings by their counsel on the basis of an un- 
impressive and unsubstantiated allegation 
by a former Communist.” 


WHO ASKED QUESTION? 


When new allegations concerning Norman 
were released in the Emmerson hearings last 
month, Pegrson said on March 15 they should 
be treated with the contempt they deserve. 
In a protest to the State Department, Heeney 
called them irresponsible. 
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Morris told the Senate committee on 
March 21: 

“T have since spoken to Wittfogel, since 
jast week, and he said that to this day no 
official of the Canadian Government has ever 
called him up or asked him whether or not 
any of his testimony was in fact accurate.” 

During the hearing, Morris asked Emmer- 
son: “Did he ever say—that is, Mr. Norman— 
m connection with the conversation he had 
with you, did he say that he had been asked 
whether or not he had ever been a member 
of the Communits Party?” 

Emmerson: “I do not recall that he said 
that. I think he spoke in very general terms 
about charges having been made against 
him * * * and that he had gone through 
a period of investigation and had been 

leared.” 

4 Morris: “We asked the State Department 
if the decision of the Canadian Government 
ever was to the effect that Norman had been 
a Communist, and that he is no longer one. 
The Department informed us that has never 
been the effect of any advice given to them by 
the Canadian Government. 

“It would be two entirely different things, 
Senator, if the answer was ‘Yes, he was a 
Communist, but he has reformed.’ That 
would be very different from saying, ‘No, this 
was never true.’ ” 

The Canadian Government previously 
called the charges “irresponsible.” On April 
12, Pearson made a partial acknowledgment 
to the House of Commons in Ottawa. 

Pearson said that Norman had associated 
openly in his university days with persons 
believed to be Communists, that he made no 
secret of it, that the Government knew this 
when the Foreign Office hired Norman in 
1939, 

John Diefenbaker, leader of the Progres- 
sive-Conservative opposition, posed this 
question: 

“will the Minister say that the allega- 
tions before the subcommittee of the United 
States Senate on March 12 and 21 specifi- 
cally were untrue, unjustified, and had no 
basis in fact?” 

“I’ve made my statement,” Pearson re- 
plied. “I will stand on that.” 

An editorial columnist in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail said on April 12: 

“The Canadian Government has it within 
its power to lay out, point by point, the facts 
upon which it decided in 1951 that Nor- 
man’s loyalty and integrity were in all re- 
spects beyond doubt. It has not only failed 
to do so, but it has refused to do so.” 


WHAT UNITED STATES INTEREST 


While Pearson said the Canadian Govern- 
ment has “more than once complained about 
methods employed by that subcommittee in 
releasing names of Canadians,” the United 
States Government has more than once had 
cause for misgivings about the security 
“clearances” of allies. 

Dr. Allan Nunn May and Bruna Pontecorvo 
received Canadian clearances into the United 
States, and Dr. Kiaus Fuchs had a British 
clearance. All subsequently were found to 
have engaged in atomic espionage for the 
Soviet Union. 

Guy Burgess and Donald MacLean, the 
British diplomats who are now behind the 
Iron Curtain, also had security clearance. 
Burgess served as second secretary of the 
British in Washington; MacLean 
served in Washington and Cairo. 

Both went to school at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Investigation since they fled to Rus- 
sia has shown that each had Communist 
sympathies in college. 


[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of 
April 20, 1957} 
NORMAN CASE Prope SHEER COINCIDENCE 
(By Paul Martin) 


WasHINGTON.—Since the Canadian Govern- 
ment “cleared” Herbert Norman in 1951, why 
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was the Norman case reopened this year by 
the United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee? 

The answer is sheer coincidence. The 
committee wasn’t investigating Norman, the 
Canadian Ambassador who committed sui- 
cide in Egypt. It was looking into “sus- 
Picious activities” of certain American diplo- 
mats. 

An investigator was going through the old 
Harry Dexter White papers at the Treasury. 
He came on an interesting dispatch to the 
State Department from Yenan, China, in 1944 
signed by John K. Emmerson. 

Yenan was headquarters for the Chinese 
Communists and their “Eighth Route Army” 
during World War II. Emmerson was an 
American Foréign Service officer who served 
there with a “United States observers’ mis- 
sion.” 

Emmerson joined the Foreign Service in 
1936. He spent most of the next 10 years 
in the Far East, in Japan, and China. He 
was investigated by the State Department 
under Dean Acheson in 1952 on security 
charges and cleared. 

One of the charges involved the disappear- 
ance of a secret document from the United 
States Embassy in Moscow at a time when 
Emmerson was stationed there in 1947-49, 
while Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was Am- 
bassador. 


FRIENDS IN JAPAN 


Emmersan and Norman were friends in 
Japan before and after World War II. Nor- 
man furnished an affidavit which was used 
to help clear Emmerson in his security hear- 
ing at the State Department. 

Chinese Communists at Yenan had an 
organization called the Japanese People’s 
Emancipation League, headed by a Japanese 
Communist named Okano. 

Emmerson urged in a report to the State 
Department dated November 7, 1944, that 
the United States Government make use of 
Okano and the Japanese Emancipation 
League in the war and subsequent occupa- 
tion of Japan. } 

He said in his dispatch that the league was 
democratic and it is not identified with the 
Communist Party. He suggested that chap- 
ters be formed among Japanese prisoners or 
internees in the United States, Australia, 
India, and other countries. 

Recently, when the Senate committee 
started looking for’ Emmerson, they found 
he was now assigned as deputy chief of the 
United States mission in Lebanon. They 
were looking for him because “it seemed to 
us,” an investigator said, “there was a gen- 
eral drift of ‘old China hands’ to the Middle 
East.” 

This area had a new importance because 
the United States was proclaiming the Eisen- 
hower doctrine to protect the oil-rich Mid- 
dle East against already encroaching commu- 
nism, by use of American troops if necessary. 

Emmerson appeared as a witness before 
the Senate committee on March 12. He asked 
to come back on March 21 to amplify his 
testimony and make certain changes in the 
record. 

OBSERVER MISSION 

The witness told how the United States 
Government had established an observer mis- 
sion at Yenan during the war. 


Emmerson said this was following a trip 


which former Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace made to China in 1944. He also said 
the United States mission to the Chinese 
Communists was established with the con- 
sent of Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Chi- 
nese Government. 

J. G. Sourwine, associate counsel, asked: 
“Do you know, Mr. Emmerson, that * * * 
Chiang Kai-shek sent for the American Am- 
bassador to protest this mission to Yenan?” 

Emmerson said he did not. Sourwine pro- 
duced what he said was a classified State 
Department record which had been seized 
among the Amerasia papers in New York. 
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It showed that Chiang Kai-shek had told 
United States Ambassador Patrick Hurley: 

“With regard to the domestic problem 
of Chinese. Communists, our Government 
[United States] should fully sympathize 
with and support China. The attitude we 
assume may result very seriously for China. 
In urging the Chinese Government to re- 
solve its differences with the Communists, 
we are only strengthening the Communists. 

“When we ask that China agree to de- 
mands of the Communists, it is the same as 
asking China to surrender unconditionally 
to a group known to be under the infiu- 
ence of a foreign government [the Soviet 
Union]. * * * The Communists are growing 
arrogant and refuse to go on with negotia- 
tions since our observer group arrived in 
Yenan.” 

COMMUNIST GROUP 


When questioned about his 1944 report 
that the Japanese Emancipation League was 
not identified with the Communist Party, 
Emmerson testified that the league “obvi- 
ously was a Communist organization, and 
that was completely known to me at the 
time.” 

Robert Morris, chief counsel, pointed out: 
“But there was nowhere you say so in that 
document. * * * Do you think the Japa- 
nese Communists would dispense and propa- 
gate democratic ideas?” 

Emmerson: “Certainly not basically. * * * 
There were many people at the time who 
spoke in favor of coalition governments. * * * 
I think there was a general feeling * * * 
that collaboration with the Communists was 
possible.” 

Morris: “Don’t you think, in retrospect, at 
least, to have Japanese Communists work in 
American occupation with the military gov- 
ernment would be a hazardous thing?”’ 

Emmerson: “I do, indeed.” 

In his 1944 report, Emmerson said “prepa- 
rations are being made to send agents directly 
to Japan from this |Yenan] area.” He told 
the committee the “OSS had an operation 
in Yenan,” and “they were engaged in activi- 
ties of this kind.” 

The Office of Strategic Services, OSS, was 
a@ supersecret wartime espionage operation 
of the United States Government. Investi- 
gations since the war have shown it was 
heavily infiltrated by Communists. It was 
the predecessor of the present-day Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Emmerson returned to Washington in Feb- 
ruary 1945 on orders of the theater com- 
mander to present his ideas to the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee. 


OBTAINS DATA 


He brought back a number of propaganda 
materials of the Japanese Emancipation 
League—charts, pamphlets, leaflets—plus 
some letters from the Japanese Communist 
leader Okano to a Japanese in America. 

Morris. “Was that Fujii Shuji? He was a 
Communist.” 

Emmerson said he did not know’Fujii was 
a Communist at the time. He found Fujii 
working for an OSS group in New York City. 
When called by the committee to answer 
Communist questions in 1956 Fujii, an 
American citizen, took the fifth amendment. 

Japanese Communists in Yenan ail got 
back to Japan after the war, Emmerson said. 
He wasn’t sure how they got there. Their 
leader, Okano, may have been flown by 
United States Army plane to North China 
and Korea. - 

“Then he proceeded and arrived in Japan 
with a great fanfare and publicity,” Emmer- 
son related. 

Morris: “The Japanese Communist Party 
today, the main blood, is supplied by Japa- 
nese prisoners who have been trained by the 
Communists in Siberia and sent back to 
Japan. * * * The NKVD man who recruited 
most of them has now been sent to Ja- 
pan. * * * They are now making up the 
Communist underground.” 
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The Emmerson hearing had gone on in 
this vein for some time before the name of 
Herbert Norman, the Canadian, ever came up. 





[From the ‘Niagara Falls Gazette of April 
22, 1957] 


FRIENDSHIP WITH NoRMAN RECOUNTED 
(By Paul Martin) 


Wasuincron.—John K. Emmerson told 
the Senate Internal Security Committee how 
he went to Japan immediately after the sur- 
render in 1945 to work in the headquarters of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, supreme Allied 
commander. 

Emmerson is the United States Foreign 
Service officer who recommended that the 
allies make use of Communists in their occu- 
pation of Japan. He was asked about the re- 
lease of Japanese Communist ieaders from a 
prison camp outside Tokyo. : 

Eugene H. Dooman, of Litchfield, Conn., 
who served during the war as chairman of 
the Far East Subcommittee of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee in Wash- 
ington, testified previously about the affair. 

SEEN AIDING REDS 


Dooman said the effect of having Japanese 
Communist leaders driven through the 
streets of Tokyo in United States Army staff 
cars from supreme headquarters was to add 
100,000 new members to the Japanese Com- 
munist Party. 

Emmerson gave this account in his testi- 
mony on March 12 and 21: 

“At the time, Mr. Herbert Norman, a Cana- 
dian diplomat, was working in Counter In- 
telligence Corps.” He said Norman was in 
the research and analysis section. “We heard 
there were some Japanese Communists in a 
prison camp just outside Tokyo.” 

“Under orders from CIC, he and I together, 
in an Army vehicle, went to the prison camp 
to find out whether in fact these prisoners 
were there. 

“We discovered * * * there were two very 
prominent Japanese Communists, Mr. Shiga 
and Tokuda. After talking briefly to these 
prisoners, we returned to headquarters and 
reported this * * * it was arranged that 
military cars from CIC should go out to 
prison. 

“Again Mr. Norman and I went out, since 
we spoke Japanese * * * prisoners were 
placed in the cars and were brought to head- 
quarters where they were interrogated.” 

A few days later the Japanese Communists 
were released from prison under a general 
amnesty order from MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. 

NORMAN ENTERS CASE 

This was the first reference in the pro- 
ceeding to Herbert Norman, the Canadian 
Ambassador who committed suicide in Egypt 
on April 4, 

Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, MacArthur's 
intelligence chief, identified Norman as 
chief of- the Canadian mission attached to 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan during 
the occupation 1946-50. 

Robert Morris, chief counsel of the Senate 
committee, asked Emmerson: “Do you have 
any knowledge that Mr. Norman, the man 
you talked about, was a Communist?” 

Emmerson: “I had no knowledge whatso- 
ever.” 

Morris: “* * * we have quite a few secu- 
rity reports which have a great deal of infor- 
mation to the effect he is a Communist. 

“A professor of his, a man who was a Com- 
munist teacher at the time, has testified that 
while he was teaching a study group at Co- 
lumbia, one of his students in this Commu- 
nist group was a Herbert Norman, the man 
we have been talking about. He was the 


man who made the trip with you at that time. 
You had, you say, no idea he was a Commu- 
nist?” 

Emmerson: “I had no reason to think he 
was a Communist either then or now. He 
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is presently Canadian Ambassador to Egypt.” 

Emmerson said Norman also-was accredited 
as Canadian Minister to Lebanon. 

This is the first knowledge to the commit- 
tee that the Canadian Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs had shifted Noman from remote 
New Zealand, into the critical Middle East. 

An investigator asked: “Do you happen to 
know if he was in Egypt when Donald Mac- 
lean was over there?” 

Emmerson: “No, he just arrived in Egypt 
the end of October the past year.” 

Emmerson said Norman had been cleared 
by the Canadian Government in 1951. “I 
understand there was a press release to that 
effect.” 

Senator Watkins: “I assume he had been 
cleared or else they do not know anything 
about these charges against him, if they send 
him over there now.” 

Warxins: “Are you and he friends?” 

Emmerson: “I have known him since about 
1940.” © 

HAD LEFTIST INTEREST 

He described Norman as a “person of liberal 
ideas; he was interested in left-wing move- 
ments in Japan.” 

The committee wanted to know how Nor- 
man happened to get in touch with Emmer- 
son in Beirut last fall. At the time, Emmer- 
son was deputy chief of the United States 
mission in Lebanon. 

In his March 12 testimony, Emmerson said 
he supposed it was through mutual friends. 
“We have never corresponded,” he said. He 
met Norman very briefly in Beirut on October 
27, 1956, the day he said Norman arrived 
there. “I was leaving the same day for the 
United States.” 

However, when he came back to testify on 
March 21, Emmerson said he had received a 
letter from Norman saying he was coming to 
Lebanon, and that Emmerson had replied to 
Norman in New Zealand. 

It developed that Emmerson had recently 
been in Israel. He seemed quite anxious to 
get in touch with Norman. He sent word 
to that effect through the Canadian Chargé 
d’Affairs in Beirut. : 

Emmerson also sent a note to the Normans; 
he was on the telephone early the morning 
of October 27; his wife went down to meet 
the boat when it docked at 8 a. m. 

The Normans came te their home. They 
spent around 2 hours over cocktails and 
lunch. Among other things, they discussed 
their mutual-security clearances. 

Jenner: “Did he say anything about the 
reasons why he happened to be assigned to 
the Middle East at that particular time, 
whether or not he was pleased?” 

Emmerson: “He was very pleased, ex- 
tremely pleased * * * he was intensely in- 
terested in the situation in Egypt, in the 
Nasser regime and what was going to come 
out of all this.” 

Jenner: “Did he pass any opinion upon 
the problems confronting the world-in the 
Middle East at that time?” 

Emmerson: “He was extremely concerned 
about developments, about the danger of an 
explosion taking place * * * as a matter of 
fact, I believe the outbreak occurred while 
he was in Beirut.” 

Watkins: “Did you discuss the part that 
Russia was attempting to play in the Mid- 
east?” : 

Emmerson: “I’m sure we did * * * thatis 
the one thing in Beirut that concerned us 
most, the penetration of the Communists.” 

Morris: “You answered all questions 


Emmerson: “Well, I answered them. I 
certainly did not divulge any classified in- 
formation.” 

Sourwine: “Did you make ahy report to 
the State Department on your conference 
with Mr. Norman?” 

Emmerson: “I did not make any report. 
I considered this was a social occasion.” 
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[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of Apri) 93 
1957] ; 
Was Norman COMMUNIST?—Data Grey 
(By Paul Martin) 

WasHINGTON.—Was Herbert Norman, the 
Canadian Ambassador who committed 51j- 
cide in Egypt, a Communist? 

The United States Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee says it received direct testj_ 
mony and security reports to the effect that 
he was. 

The Canadian Government, on the other 
hand, has furnished very little information 
on the subject. 

The most that Lester B. Pearson, Cana. 
dian Foreign Minister, has been Willing to 
say is that Norman associated during co). 
lege days with persons believed to be Com. 
munists. 

Pearson on April 10 threatened to cut of 
the exchange of all security information be. 
tween appropriate agencies of the Uniteq 
States and Canada unless such information 
were kept from congressional committees. 

When the case developed into an interna. 
tional incident, the Senate committee com- 
piled a transcript of all references in its files 
to Herbert Norman. 

These cover a period of 15 or more years 
from his marriage in 1935 through the time 
Norman served in General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo in the postwar occupation 
of Japan. 

INTELLIGENCE AGENT 

Robert Morris, committee counsel, put in 
the record of the Emmerson hearings what 
he called a United States Government execu- 
tive agency security report. 

He said this was prepared during World 
War II at a time when “there was an effort 
being made to have Norman given the assign- 
ment of being liaison between Canada and 
United States intelligence.” 

This would have made Norman liaison be- 
tween the Office of Strategic Services, a 
supersecret United States Government war- 
time espionage and counterintelligence op- 
eration He was not appointed to the posi- 
tion. 

Another effort along these lines, involving 
access.to military information, was said to 
have occurred during the Korean war, 1950- 
53., The circumstances are not clear. 

CANADIAN SPY RING 

The record of the Emmerson hearings 
states: 

“Counsel then read from a United States 
Government executive agency security report 
which indicated that Dr. E. Herbert Norman 
had been recalled from Japan when his Gov- 
ernment discovered certain Communist con- 
nections, specifically with Israel Halperin, a 
Canadian citizen of Russian parentage, who 
was one of the principals implicated in the 
exposed Soviet military intelligence operation 
in Canada.” 

Morris: “You will remember, Senator Jrn- 
NER, when you tried to have Gouzenko testify, 
that the Canadian authorities would not let 
you ask any questions whatever about any- 
one who was a Canadian personality.” 

Igor Gouzenko is the Russian code clerk 
who fled-the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, tak- 
ing certain documents with him, which 
helped to expose the Soviet spy apparatus in 
North America. 

Eleven Canadians were found guilty of es- 
pionage for Russia. Dr. Alan Nunn May, who 
had been cleared by the Canadians for atomic 
work in the United States, was convicted ina 
British court and sentenced to 10 years. 

The 1946 report of the Royal Canadian 
Commission states: 

“There exists in Canada a fifth column 
organized and directed by Russian agents in 
Canada and Russia; within the fifth column 
there are several spy rings. 

“Membership in Communist organizations 
or @ sympathy toward Communist ideologies 
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was the 





force which caused these 


nts to agree to do the acts referred to in 


oat individual cases.” 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

There are additional references to Herbert 
Norman in the files of the Senate committee: 

Norman went to school at Harvard and Co- 
jumbia. He worked for the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations in New York, 1938-39, until he 
joined the Canadian diplomatic service and 
was sent to Tokyo. 

Reading from the executive agency report, 

id: 

—S the witnesses at the marriage of 
Norman to Laura Irene Clark’on August 31, 
1935, was C. P. H. Holmes, who has been iden- 
tified as Charles P. H. Holmes, born in Japan 
in 1910 and known as a Communist and 
active in the Communist underground in 
Ottawa.” 

Direct testimony by Dr. Karl August Witt- 
fogel, head of the Chinese history project at 
Columbia University, that Norman “was a 
student of his in a Communist group” in 
io eeeris: “When we looked into it we further 
jearned that Herbert Norman was secretary 
of an organization called the American Friend 
of the Chimese People, which was also a 
Communist organization. They formed a 
Canadian affiliate called the Canadian 
Friends of the Chinese People, and Norman 
was the executive secretary. 

“I thought that very significant because 
on these Communist-front organizations, 
Senator, generally the executive secretary is 
someone they can trust.” 

Another security reference: “The report 
further indicated that Norman was identified 
in February of 1940 as a member of the 
Communist Party.” 

WAR PERIOD 


Norman was in Tokyo, was interned, and 
sent back to Ottawa. 

The security report said that when Tsuru 
Shigato, a Japanese instructor at Harvard, 
was apprehended for repatriation purposes in 
1942, the FBI was approached by Norman 
who represented himself as on “official and 
highly confidential business of the Canadian 
Government” in an effort to take custody of 
Tsuru’s belongings. 

Among the ings was a complete 
record of the Nye munitions investigations, 
largely prepared by Alger Hiss. Also a let- 
ter relating to a-series of studies being 
promoted at Harvard by Tsuru of American 
capitalist from “Marxist viewpoint.” One 
of the papers was American Imperialism, 
by E. H. Norman, 

“Norman later admitted to FBI agents that 
his was only a personal interest, and that 
he was not representing the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as stated.” 


POSTWAR ERA, 1945-50 


(Norman served in Tokyo as chief of the 
Canadian mission at General MacArthur’s 
headquarters between V-J Day, 1945, and 
the Korean war in 1950.) 

Thomas A. Bisson, of Berkeley, Calif., ap- 
peared as @ witness before the Senate com- 
mittee on March 31, 1952. 

Bisson was associate editor of the IPR 
publication, Pacific Affairs. He was also 
connected with American magazine, which 
was the subject of Government security in- 
vestigation im 1945. He was identified as a 
Communist by one or more duly sworn wit- 
nesses before the committee. 

Bisson said he took a trip to Chinese Com- 
munist headquarters at Yenan, China, where 
he spoke at a mass meeting in 1946 along 
with Philip Jaffe and Owen Lattimore. 

He met with Herbert Norman in Tokyo. 
Bisson read from a letter of August 21, 1946, 
in which he had said: 

“I wrote Harold Quigley recently suggest- 
ing that he with Mariam Farley, Herbert 
Norman, and yourself might organize an in- 
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formal study group in Toyko to meet occa- 
sionally with some of the Japanese who 
might take the lead in a new Japanese coun- 
cil of the IPR.” 

COMMUNIST INSTRUMENT 


The Senate committee in its 1952 report 
said the IPR “has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet 
officials as an instrument of Communist 
policy, propaganda, and military intelli- 
gence.” 

Maj. Gen. Charies A. Willoughby, MacAr- 
thur’s intelligence chief, testified that the 
Japanese branch of IPR was a “spy ring for 
Russian Communists.” 

The committee identified Owen Lattimore 
as “a conscious articulate instrument of the 
Soviet conspiracy.” 

Exhibits showing Norman’s contributions 
to Amerasia magazine and IPR publications 
Far Eastern Survey and Pacific Affairs. He 
had 4 articles in Amerasia in 1937-38, 6 arti- 
cles in the Survey between 1939-45, and 6 in 
Pacific Affairs 1943-47. 

Interrogation from the Emmerson testi- 
mony: 

Morris: “Do you know a Dr. Chi?” 

Emmerson said he did not. 

Morris: “He and Herbert Norman, accord- 
ing to our records, were closely associated in 
Japan.” 

(The committee identified Dr. Ch’Ao-Ting 
Chi in its IPR report as an active staff mem- 
ber of IPR and a member of the comintern 
apparatus. Elizabeth Bentley named Chi as 
a Communist.) 

Morris: “Did you meet Owen Lattimore in 
Japan?” 

Emmerson: “I met Owen Lattimore.” 

Morris: “He was also close to Norman and 
Chi.” 

Testimony from Owen Lattimore as fol- 
lows: 

Morris: “When did you last see Mr. Nor- 
man?” 

Lattimore: “In 1947, at a meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in Stratford, 
England.” 

Morris: “Did you meet Mr. Norman in 
Japan?” 

Lattimore: “I met him in Japan in the 
winter of 1945-46.” 

Morris: “On how many occasions did you 
meet him in Japan?” 

Lattimore: “Fairly frequently. I don’t 
recall.” 





The Age in Which We Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an outstanding speech by 
an outstanding public servant, the Hon- 
orable P: O. Davis, director, extension 
service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., which I commend to my 
colleagues as most interesting: 

Tue AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE 
{Remarks by P. O. Davis, Director,. API Ex- 

tension Service, Auburn, at District IV 

meeting of Home Demonstration Club 

Women, Birmingham-Southern College, 

April 16, 1957) 

In the United States (but not in the world) 
you and I are now living in the most wonder- 
ful age of mankind to date. It’s an age of 
abundance for every individual and for every 
family that takes advantage of opportunities 
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available, except for disaster or misfortune. 

It’s an age in which American people are 
living longer at a higher level and with less 
drudgery, with indications that our standard 
of living will continue upward, being limited 
only by our capacity to think and to do. 

With machines and power each family rep- 
resented here is now being served by the 
equivalent of 50 to 100 human slaves a cen- 
tury ago. These mechanical slaves are 
changing our habits, our thinking, our atti- 
tudes, our ways, our problems, and our op- 
portunities. We have more time for leisure 
along with more materials. 

We have all of these things because of 
change; and much of our change stems from 
our research in industry, in agriculture, and 
in home economics. 

Because farmers have received and applied 
research in their operations production per 
farm: worker in the United States is now 
double what it was 40 years ago. With about 
the same acreage in crops farmers are pro- 
ducing more than enough food and fiber for 
our needs at home plus all that we are able 
to export; and also troublesome surpluses. 

It’s also an age of problems. Farmers— 
your husbands and sons and brothers—are 
now confronted with very difficult problems. 
These problems are bigger in economics than 
they are in science and engineering, but they 
can be solved; and they will be solved. 

Net income of United States farmers 
reached its peak of all years in 1948 with a 
total of $17.2 billion. Last year the net was 
down to $11.5 billion; and 81 percent of the 
decline was due to rising costs. 

This, of course, is vital to you because as 
net farm income goes down so go your op- 
portunities for doing what you want to do in 
your homes and for your children. Home 
demonstration work has a major challenge 
in this. 

Farmers are being forced to change their 
types of farming. In Alabama the major 
change is from crops to animals with feed 
for them; and this shift calls for much more 
know-how, additional capital, more power, 
and more equipment. 

Miss Lucile Mallette told me that you want 
me to talk more about changes in homes and 
in living as related to our cooperative pro- 
gram in home economics. Introductory to 
this I'll mention a few important factors. 

First, we are a growing Nation. United 
States population 40 years ago was 100 mil- 
lion; 10 years ago it was 141 million. It is 
now 170 million. Our total population is 
now increasing daily by 7,000 people while our 
farm population declines each day by 1,500. 
The annual increase is about the Alabama 
total. 

Obviously the trend to smaller families has 
been reversed. Young people who were in 
families of 3 children now expect 4 of their 
own, 

People are marrying younger. The average 
marriage age in 1940 was 21.2 years for women 
and 24.6 years for men. It’s now 20 years for 
women and 23 for men with indications that 
by 1965 it will be 19 for women and 22 for 
mer? 

People are living longer. The average span 
of life now is about 65 years for men and 70 
for women. By 1965 it is expected to be 70 
for men and 75 for women. We have many 
more young people and still more older 
people. 

We have more children and young people 
in schools and colleges; and we'll have still 
more tomorrow if we can provide the facilities 
for them. One American in each 4 is in 
school today, the total being 41.5 million. 

This rise in our educational level is in re- 
sponse to individual needs for training for 
the opportunities around us for earning a 
living and the best use of what is earned. 

But we do not have enough trained peo- 
ple. We need in agriculture 15,000 new 
trained people each year, but only 8,500 re- 
ceived their degrees in agricultural sciences 
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last year. The problem in industry is much 
bigger and just as acute. 

The need for trained personnel in home 
economics—particularly trained for home 
demonstration work—is acute in Alabama, 
and all over the Nation. They are needed, 
too, by the teaching profession and in 
industry. 

A degree in home economics offers a double 
future—a profession or a wife and mother— 
building and maintaining an American fam- 
ily with true American ideals which, to me, 
is the choice opportunity of all. 

More people are at work at higher wages. 
This total has tripled in 100 years, now being 
66 million; and a third of them are women. 

Farm people are earning more in nonfarm 
employment. The 1950 census showed that 
2 families of each 5 had 1 or more members 
of the family fully employed off the farm. 
And many more nonfarm people are living 
jn the country. Some of them live 30 miles 
or more from their work and commute daily. 

We are living in a money economy. Com- 
mercial farming has largely replaced domes- 
tic farming. Money needs of farmers are big 
in capital, in operation, and in living. 

Children have much bigger opportunities 
for travel and for learning by more contacts 
and by radio, TV, and other means. All 
family life is changed by these things. 

We are in an age of tension and worries 
about nuclear weapons, about debts, about 
accidents due to machines on farms, on high- 
ways, in homes; and about other things. 

All of our economic and material changes 
have their counterparts in farm homes. 
Both science and engineering have caused 
repercussions in farm kitchens equal to, or 
probably greater than, any other spot in our 
total economy. 

Our grandmothers operated in scantily 
equipped kitchens separate from the main 
house; but look at our modern kitchens. 
Thirty years ago the average housewife spent 
5 to 6 hours per day in her kitchen prepar- 
ing food. It is now half as much. 

Human servants are almost gone. Only 
1 percent of all United States families now 
have full-time servants; and the portion with 
servants of any kind dropped by half the last 
15 years. 

Farm people are living in a bigger com- 
munity and over a wider area. A trip 50 
miles from home was an event for our grand- 
mothers, but now 100 miles is commonplace 
with us, 

Radio, television, and other engineering 
achievements are accepted as essentials to us 
in our way of life, but unknown to them. 

All of these things are refiected in home- 
demonstration work—in each home, in each 
club, each county, and at the district and 
State levels. 

Instead of having a very simple program 
based upon the necessities of life, as was 
true two generations ago, we now have a 
program in home-demonstration work based 
upon current and future needs of farm fam- 
ilies living much more abundantly in a 
complicated age; and geared to attalp a 
higher and better standard of living in every 
way. 

Indeed we are going.forward and on a 
rising plane. 

No longer does the home-demonstration 
agent do all the planning and all of the ac- 
tivating. Officers and members of clubs are 
essential in wise planning and in efficient 
application of the plans with the valuable 
help of leaders and otherwise. Real team- 
work is indispensable-and mutually bene- 
ficial. 

More of the members are becoming leaders 
in order that the program itself, in all of its 
parts, may be extended effectively into every 
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home and to every family willing to take ad- 
vantage of it and participate in it. 

By retrospection I recall that home-dem- 
onstration work in Alabama began with to- 
mato-canning clubs in two counties—Pike 
and Walker. They were little and the pro- 
gram was simple. They were engaged in 
producing and preserving food, realizing that 
the history of mankind has been that of a 
hungry animal searching for food—for more 
food and for better food. 

Then came clothing because food and 
clothes are the first two essentials of civil- 
ized people. The third, housing, followed. 
This trio became the basis for the home- 
demonstration program as is now true in 
the main. 

But the Nation grew and the economy ex- 
panded. Living is increasingly complicated. 
Government became more important; and 
now home-demonstration clubs are keenly 
interested in all laws and their administra- 
tion. 

As both a capitalist and a worker the farm- 
er is vitally concerned with money matters, 
with economics, with industry, with bank- 
ing, with iabor, and with many other factors 
and forces. 

We have become a nation of employees— 
people working largely for big industry and 
for big government. This has changed our 
thinking and our loyalties. Only farmers 
remain as a big group of independent 
thinkers. 

Labor unions grew in numbers, in influ- 
ence, and in power. They now have some 
16 million or more members. As they suc- 
ceed with their goal of higher wages, with- 
out an increase in production, farmers must 
pay more for what they buy which reduces 
their net income. 

This continues to challenge farmers them- 
selves for more organization of their own 
which they have in the farm bureau. 

Yes, the home-demonstration program now 
includes the entire social and economic iife 
relating to farm people and to all -others. 
This is why the modern home-demonstration 
program must be broad and comprehensive 
with a clear understanding of it by all mem- 
bers—all thinking, all studying, and all 
working together for mutual good. 

As we meet, think, study, and talk to- 
gether about home-demonstration, work we 
improve our plans and our structure for the 
future. To do this certain basic principles 
must guide us in our program of action. 
Among them: 

1. It must be by local people and for local 
people to meet their needs and aspirations 
this year and in the future. 

2. It must recognize the fact that all hu- 
man activity is significant only for what it 
does for people; and, in particular, what it 
stimulates people to do for themselves. 

3. It must be based on full use of facts 
before decisions because “He is well armed 
who is armed with facts.” 

4. It must recognize—and we must always 
believe—that the American farm is the finest 
place in the world to live, to work, and to 
rear a family of fine American citizens. 

5. We must continue to believe that the 
great aim of the Extension Service is to: 
“Develop finer families; living in better 
homes; on more productive farms; in more 
progressive communities.” 

6. It must be with a firm determination 
to do these things under and in behalf of 
the American form of government—a true 
democracy based upon the principles of 
Christianity. 

In all of our building we must not forget 
that “unless the Lord build the house those 
who toil thereon toil in vain.” 


May 10 
The Destiny of Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rzc. 
orD, I include the following address: 

Tue DESTINY OF LATIN AMERICA 


(By Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan, J.C. p, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Washington, at 
the Washington general assembly, fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, Pan Ameri. 
can dinner, April 25, 1957) 


There is obviously a decisive destiny await. 
ing the great group. of nations which is 
known, unlike any other group, under the 
name of a culture rather than a place, Latin 
America. The title indicates the supremacy 
of the spirit in the life of these peoples, 
The word “Latin” signifies their devotion 
to the ideals of faith and freedom which 
are the basis of what was called Latin, anq 
latterly, western civilization. Latin Amer. 
ica is more a spirit than a set of bound- 
aries and divisions. One of the distinguished 
presidents of Latin America acknowledged 
this recently when he said, “All material 
efforts, all political activity are nothing with. 
out faith.” 

It was this spirit which has succeeded 
in blending the genius and cultures of s0 
many national and racial groups into a com- 
mon civilization. More than any other con- 
tinent or large nation in the world, Latin 
America has incorporated the widely diverse 
strains of Europe, Africa, the Near East with 
those of its native peoples into a common 
life. This was an enormous achievement, 
never sufficiently recognized especially by 
those who pride themselves on a national 
order and homogeneity which was estab- 
lished by exterminating the native popula- 
tion. The extent of this achievement, I 
think, is best seen from, the reverse side of 
the picture, from a Spanish writer lament- 
ing the fall of the Spanish Empire, “And 
the (Spanish) Empire, born as a pomegran- 
ate bursting forth and dispersing its grains 
of life throughout a continent, died also 
as @ pomegranate strewing the continent 
with its grains in helpless dispersion, to be 
pecked at will by the eagles of power.” 

But contrary to the lament of the Spanish 
writer, Latin America has developed a unity, 
a cohesion that is today better appreciated 
because better known. This unity has de- 
veloped because of the principles of faith 
animating these diverse peoples. Although 
they had, understandably, pride in their na- 
tional origin, they had greater pride in their 
loyalty to God; though they were proud of 
their conquests, they knew that the sword 
always deferred to the cross. For their 
proudest boast was not that they were the 
sons of Spaniards or Frenchmen or Basques 
or the Incas, but sons of God. 

This spirit, born of faith and freedom, 
has evolved an organization, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which could well 
serve as the pattern for a world organiza- 
tion. The OAS is the oldest and most suc- 
cessful international organization in exist- 
ence today. By its direct and indirect in- 
fluence it has achieved close cooperation in 
many fields of common interest such 45 
health, defense, and culture which are 48 
necessary as they are unspectacular. 
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put the most important achievements have 
peen in ting international relations. 
It has prevented wars, despite the interna- 
tional frictions spawned by the vast diversity 
of backgrounds and huge resources at stake. 
The Christ of the Andes and Christ on Cor- 
covado are not simply monuments to the 
principles of international conduct by Chile, 
argentina, and Brazil but of all Latin 
America. 

Furthermore, it has fostered an impreg- 
nable defense against atheistic totalitarian- 
jm. In World War II while nations in 
northern Surope found ready reasons for not 
engaging in the war against the Nazis, the 
ynendangered nations of South America sent 
large contingents of troops and volunteeers. 
In the war in Korea against the Red menace, 
again distant Latin America responded while 
the more instantly threatened lands were 
often laggard in their response. It was this 
same spirit which presented to the world the 
stirring spectacle of a small land, .Guate- 
mala, expelling its Red traitors while the 
older .ands were still wringing their hands in 
futile indecision about the problem of red 
infiltration. 

But above all, it was this spirit of allegiance 
to the principles of faith and freedom that 
have been most decisive in international 
bodies. Despite petty domestic quarrels that 
somehow burgeon among neighbors, the 
Latin American countries have shown at the 
United Nations an unyielding and resolute 
resistance to Red tyranny and infamy. With- 
out any prearranged concurrence and with- 
out the contrivance of strategy, they have 
rallied to the cause of Christian civilization 
even more than those nations which once 
were considered the source of that civiliza- 
tion, They have been, with their corporate 
strength, the conscience of the U. N. and the 
inspiration of the newer lands of the world, 
which see in them, strong in spirit, their 
example of independence and moral responsi- 
bility. Although Latin America has the 
faults that are the common heritage of those 
born of Adam, it always prefers principles to 
prejudice and never lets rancor of past 
wrongs dictate a course of vengeance instead 
of virtue. Latin America has proven its right 
to its name, for whenever a principle has 
been at stake, it has voted on the side of 
God and not human passions. 

I wish to emphasize that I am not stating 
that Latin America is to be congratulated be- 
cause it agrees with the stand of North 
America or with the United States. Very 
generally it has. But this agreement does 
not thereby make it right or wrong. Latin 
America is to be congratulated for its con- 
tribution to the welfare of the world not 
simply because they have generally sided 
with us but because they have. sided with 
God. We rejoice not simply because they 
were with us but because they were with 
God and we were proud to be with them. 

There is need for a continuing fruitful 
partnership between Latin America and 
North America—a combination that recog- 
nizes the same principles and profits from 
the Latin philosophy, organizational ability 
and engineering prowess of all. As one of 
your Ambassadors stated succinctly, “You 
say that time is money. To us, time is life.” 
May I suggest that both ideas can be com- 
bined. We can learn from each other, we can 
cooperate to build the Christian world that 
alone can survive if we maintain our trust 
and faith in God. That faith alone will give 
us the humility to learn and to profit from 
the wisdom of our neighbors. That faith 
alone will give us the spirit of forgiveness 
and sense of humor which comes from an 
appreciation of our shortcomings that will 
make us avoid the disasters of pride. That 
faith will enable both of us to see the wisdom 
as well as the duty of contributing what we 
have to the welfare of the other. 

The United States, which owes so much to 
the spirit of friendliness and cooperation of 
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its neighbors to the south should have the 
same regard for their economic health as 
they have for that of the rest of the world. 
Possibly, because we have felt so secure in 
the loyalty of our neighbors, we have failed 
to heed their need. But it is certainly a 
strange and baffling policy which contributes 
to practically every quarter of the world, in- 
cluding a billion dollars to Yugoslavia in the 
hope that it will not be used against us, but 
deals so parsimoniously and grudgingly with 
the nations that have dwelt in peace with us 
and have always been our stanch ally in 
times of trouble and common danger. Cer- 
tainly the lives of 170 million good neighbors, 
possessing great stores of riches necessary for 
our welfare, should demand more financial 
help than half of what was given to Korea. 
And if we lack the charity to move us +o 
action, at least we should follow the counsel 
of self-interest and nature; for nature has 
made us complementary, not competitive. 
We need the coffee, the sugar cane, the oil, 
the minerals of our neighbors. Our neigh- 
bors need our resources to help them de- 
velop, so that foreign help will not bring 
foreign ideologies. 

In this day when the mechanical age has 
brought us not only closer together but 
brought dangerous ideas with commerce, we 
need a respect, on our part, of the modern 
implications of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine was proclaimed primarily for the 
defense of this country, and secondarily for 
the defense of our neighbors. It was based 
on trust of our neighbors, a trust that was 
well founded and kept, as well as a distrust 
of ideologies from outside the hemisphere. 
That danger is greater to us today than ever 
it was in the time of President Monroe when 
the fastest boat from Europe required 6 weeks 
to cross the ocean. And if we wish to con- 
tinue to enjoy the security of this family 
of nations we should give more heed to the 
needs of the members. There is only one 
way to prove our right to this brotherhood 
under God—by sharing more of our re- 
sources; “For how can we say that we love 
God whom we do not see if we love not our 
neighbor whom we see.” 

If we are true to the ideals of our com- 
mon faith, if we are true to the spirit of 
freedom that has been our heritage, we 
shall fulfill in our day the dreams of the 
great discoverer who labored to bring forth 
@ new world. We can produce a dynamic 
newness of life, sprung from this Easter 
season that will invigorate the world. We 
we must remain steadfast to the inspiration 
of the discoverer who recorded his aspira- 
tion by calling the first land of the continent 
he touched, El Salvador, the only country in 
the world named after the Saviour. If we 
remain true to our Saviour, all the Americas 
shall complete the mission predicted by one 
of our great pioneering archbishops, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, “That mission is to prepare 
the world, by example and moral influence, 
for the universal reign of human liberty and 
human rights. America does not live for 
herself alone; the destinies of humanity are 
in her keeping.” 





The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial about the late Senator 
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Joseph R. McCarthy which appeared in 
the May 8 issue of the Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Commonwealth-Reporter: 

We ARE PECULIAR 

Americans have a peculiar way of talking 
about people after they are dead and buried. 

Joseph R. McCarthy had very many faults 
and they were emphasized because of the 
high position he occupied in the American 
system of government. 

Had he been an ordinary citizen we might 
never have heard of him. He could have 
met his friends on the street and argued 
and charged just as he did in the United 
States Senate. None would have thought 
much about it. Mr. McCarthy would have 
been just an ordinary citizen. 

That is why we feel sorry for Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. We sincerely believe that he vigor- 
ously attempted to do what he thought was 
right. His tactics certainly were wrong. 
“Fighting Bob” La Follette was hated in- 
tensely during World War I, but today they 
have nominated him for the congressional 
hall of fame. He deserves that recognition 
along with other good Americans who at 
that time did not follow the hysteria of the 
common herd. 

There is one thing that we liked about 
Joe McCarthy more than anything else—he 
was a self-dedicated human. He was dedi- 
cated to his church’and to his country. 

We liked the sermon that was delivered 
at Senator McCarthy's funeral in Appleton. 

“No man is perfect. Senator McCarthy 
had faults, and I am sure that he would be 
the first to admit it. May Almighty God be 
good to him.” 

It is easy to say things about a man after 
he is dead and buried. That is the trouble 
with Americans. 

There were other things in the sermon 
which was delivered in Appleton: 

“People expect that the honorable men 
directing our Government are infallible, 
which is far from the truth. Mistakes there- 
fore can be made and are made. Instead 
of criticizing them. we should get down on 
our knees every day and pray God to direct 
and guide them. They need this help. Pray, 
do not condemn them.” 

There always is the argument that hu- 
mans should be sufficiently strong. If they 
were, all would be living a perfect life. 

Steps are underway in the United States 
Senate to expunge from the record a resolu- 
tion censuring Senator McCarthy in connec- 
tion with his self-promoted Communists-in- 
government investigation. 

We hope the action never will be taken. 
It is sort of hypocritical to expunge from the 
record after death something you said about 
a man when he was alive. 





American Mother of the Year in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following: 

AMERICAN MOTHER OF THE YEAR IN EUROPE 


RAMSTEIN, GERMANY. — The American 
Mother of the Year in Europe—chosen by 
popular vote of Americans and their fam- 
ilies in Eurepe and the United Kingdom— 
is Mrs. Delia E. Stover, wife of an Air Force 
sergeant stationed here and mother of four 
adopted children—an Eskimo boy, a full- 
blooded Indian boy from the Yukon Reser- 
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vation in Alaska, and two twin German 
irls. 

. The American Weekend, family newspaper 
published for Americans overseas, made the 
selection today, after thousands of Amer- 
ican families in Europe chose’ Mrs. Stover 
from among 300 contestants nominated by 
readers. 

Mrs. Stover, wife of M. Sgt. Dalton B. 
Stover, who has 17 years of military service 
behind him, wins a trip back to her home 
in Jefferson City, Mo., where her father, 
Earl W. Jenkins, was once mayor, and over 
$5,000 in prizes. 

She was chosen by American Weekend 
readers on the basis of being an outstanding 
service wife and mother. 

In addition to being a leader im American 
community activities in Europe, Mrs. Stover, 
who holds a degree in commercial law, and 
who once worked with Vivian Truman, 
brother of the then Vice President of the 
United States, in 1952 adopted a little Eskimo 
boy while the Stovers lived in a trailer in 
Anchorage, Alaska. Two weeks later they 
adopted another son, a full-blooded Indian 
boy, from an orphanage in Palmer, Alaska. 

The twin German girls were adopted by 
the Stovers last week. They'll all be home 
from Europe in about 18 months. 

“Dee” Stover has a special word about 
hubby Dalton. “He’s a wonderful guy. He’s 
backed me up with his support and faith in 
everything I’ve tried to do. Without him, I 
could have done very littie.”’ 

The Stovers are cookbook collectors and 
both love to cook. They bake their own 
bread and have a reputation as gourmets. 
Mrs. Stover has been working diligently on 
the committee which organized the Ram- 
stein’s (Germany) Day Nursery school and 
the newly opened Air Force base nursery. 
She stepped down last month from the presi- 
dency of the Ramstein Noncommissioned Of- 
ficers’ Wives’ Club to devote more of her 
time to the two nursery projects. 





Law of the Land in England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article appearing in the March 
1957 issue of the Freeman, written by 
Edgar Bissantz: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It 
may be frail, tts roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter; 
the rain may enter; but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 
(William Pitt (Earl of Chatham), speech in 
the House of Commons, 1760.) 

For the farmers of England, both owners 
and tenants, the proud old boast that an 
Englishman’s home is his castle is as dead 
as Old Parr. It was killed by the drastic 
Agriculture Act of 1947. 

In return for the beguiling promise of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for 
farm products through price fixing, grants, 
and subsidies, the act saddled English and 
Welsh farmers with Government authority 
to pry into and direct every detail of their 
activities—all in the name of good estate 
management and good husbandry. Its en- 
actment was, of course, a long step toward 
the Socialist dream of nationalized land and 
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regimented farming; and, ultimately, the ex- 
tension of the dangerous precedent to the 
control of every kind of business. It should 
have been repealed long ago. 

By putting the English farmer in humili- 
ating subjection to arbitrary controls from 
which there is no appeal to courts of British 
justice or to judge and jury, the act cre- 
ated opportunities for corruption, favoritism, 
and tyranny. It has produced an unhealthy 
climate of fear and suspicion that is making 
docile peasants of the farmers and bullying 
cads of men in government. Year by year 
the farmers become mor: dependent upon 
the paternalistic state an‘i less disposed to 
stand up for their inherent rights as freemen. 
The spirit of healthy independence, high 
ambitions, faith in oneself declines. Dis- 
couraged farmers leave the land and the 
number of small holdings and farmworkers 
decreases. . 

Buried within the act’s 118 pages of com- 
plex provisions are inordinate powers to con- 
trol, direct, disgrace, and evict the English 
farmer, putting him effectively under the 
thumb of the Minister of Agriculture and 
his executive agents. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture, with 10,000 employees spending 10 
million pounds annually, is considered to be 
one of the most inefficient bureaus in Britain. 
A former Minister resigned after the disclo- 


- sures of the scandalous Crichel Down land 


case. 
FORMER HAS NO DEFENSE 


' Regardless of the intent of those who con- 
ceived such controls, the effect is to break 
the English farmers’ will to manage their 
own affairs, and gradually to tighten a noose 
around them until one planned collective 
farming operation under a government 
werkbund is achieved. 

Against these absolute powers—which 
should never be given to any man—the small 
farmer has no defense. Under the dicta- 
torial provisions of the act, the farmer’s 
only rights are the right to make representa- 
tions to the Mihister, and the right to have 
his case referred to the agricultural land 
tribunal comprised of three government ap- 
pointees closely tied to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Few small farmers have the knowledge or 
enough capital to defend their farms prop- 
erly against a bureaucratic runaround. 
Others are unwilling to ‘endure the indig- 
nity of going before any smug tribunal hum- 
bly to beg for the right to occupy their own 
property. So, in its dealings with them, the 
Ministry of Agriculture is virtually invul- 
nerable, 

HOW POWER IS USED 


The autocratic powers in the act are real, 
and they are used. wartime the Min- 
istry, through its county committees, evicted 
more than 10,000 farmers; it took over 6,684 
farms; it held not less than 354,609 acres of 
land. Today the Ministry still holds about 
230,000 acres in England and Wales. Since 
the war, over 4,000 farmers have been placed 
under supervision and 376 have been evicted. 

There was no way of knowing how many 
others have been threatened, intimidated, or 
otherwise pushed around by arrogant agents, 
nor how much the act has been used to 
accomplish ends other than the pretext of 
good husbandry. Of this Lord Linlithgow 
observed: “One of the most informative criti- 
cisms I have heard is this: Before a man is 
dispossessed he must be guilty of two things. 
First, he must be guilty of bad farming; and 
secondly, he must be guilty of a lack of 
friends in the district.” It takes little imagi- 
nation to see the countless ways in which the 
absolute power of the county agricultural 
committees may be used for favoritism, spite, 
or personal gain. 

Having no hope of aid, the victims simply 
fade away in a shroud of official silence. 
Sympathetic neighbors who. would like to 
help them are afraid to express their indig- 
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powerful committee, which could retaliate 
with ruinous supervision of their own farms 
A number of the unfortunate farmers, broke, 
by supervision and ejection from their h, ymes 
have committed suicide; others were throw, 
into prison for daring to refuse directiop. 
farmer George Walden, of Hichen Stok. 
Hampshire, was gassed and shot to death bh. 
the police when he resisted eviction. 
AN ENTRENCHED BUREAUCRACY 


An objective investigation of the farm sit. 
uation seems to be virtually impossible iy 
England, where the status quo is so strongly 
guarded by existing law and custom. The 
setup of such investigations as have been 
made from time to time always made certain 
that nothing more than superficial sugges. 
tions for patching up existing Government 
procedures might be offered. Furthermore 
acceptance of any recommendations is left to 
the discretion of the Minister of Agricy). 
ture—proposals for reforms which do not suit 
the Ministry simply are ignored. Any chance 
that the power of direction and dispossession 
of farmers by the Minister of Agriculture 
might be called into question is ruled out in 
advance by directives given to the investi. 
gating committees. 

One might imagine some _ wild-eyed 
Marxian to be the big brother who wields 
the whip of dispossession over the farmers 
of England. On the contrary, the present 
Minister of Agriculture is Mr. D. Heathcote 
Amory, a product of Eton and Oxford, and 
formerly a conservative M. P. Evidently he 
shares the common belief that it is some- 
how better for the “right” people to take 
responsible positions and administer the 
Socialists’ program for them, than to let 
the Socialists do it themselves. Thus Eng- 
lish Conservatives frequently lend their 
prestige to bureaucratic controls of which 
they really disapprove, thereby helping estab- 
lish them almost beyond hope of revoca- 
tion. 

England has an enormous job to do in 
agriculture. It needs to scrap its tyrannous 
Agriculture Act; it needs to clean out a 
miserable swarm of Socialist-minded people 
who run Government bureaus with Conserva- 
tive fronts for their collectivist schemes; it 
needs to get rid of costly committees and 
ubiquitous “experts” now plaguing the in- 
dependent farmers; it needs to revive faith in 
the power of persuasion, not compulsion; it 
needs to restore the rights and property of 
those who have suffered dispossession under 
the Agriculture Act; it needs to realize that 
free farmers and the free operation of the 
law of demand and supply can regulate its 
agricultural production better and cheaper 
than “the man from Whitehall”; and it 
needs to understand that there can be no 
refuge of freedom for any of its people if 
the property rights of individuals are not 
respected. 

Above all, England needs to revive the 
ability to see clear and present danger in 
small encroachments upon individual free- 
dom. “Liberty is never safe except where 
the average man feels resentment toward 
every oppressive act of government, whether 
it affects him or not.” 


h by 








The 10th of May: Rumania’s 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 


nation, for fear of attracting the ill will of a May 10, is the national holiday of the 
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anian people. It is fitting that 

a this year we remember the three 
great events which are celebrated on that 
date, and pay tribute to the fortitude and 
courage of Rumanians everywhere. 

After more than a thousand years of 
strife and sacrifice, national unity was 
attained, and freedom and independence 
secured. May 10 stands for that 
achievement, and is the day chosen for 
celebrating their national holiday. To- 
day Rumanians at home are forcibly pre- 
yented from outward celebration, but 
their will remains unbroken. 

During their long history Rumanians 
have always stood up against invaders 
and they have battled against hordes of 
parbarians pouring into Europe from the 
east. They_have also fought against the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire. 

Some 500 years ago the Turks succeed- 
ed in overcoming by their superior num- 
pers the defenders of freedom. The same 
thing happened a few years ago when 
the dark forces of communism swallowed 
up the people of Rumania. 

But the will of the Rumanian nation 
was not broken. In recognition of the 
people’s drive for freedom, the Ruma- 
nian principalities received a special 
status—as autonomous states—in which 
the Turks could not interfere. Mircea 
the Elder, Viad the Impaler, Stephen the 
Great, Michael the Brave, John the 
Fierce are names of brave Rumanian 
rulers who have fought in the past for 
independence and unity. 

On May 10, 1866, the Rumanian dy- 
nasty was founded with the proclamation 
of Charles, Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Signaringen, as Prince of Rumania. 
This event marked the successful out- 
come of the nation’s long struggle to 
acquire the right of electing as sovereign 
a member of one of the western non- 
neighboring reigning families, thus end- 
ing rivalries among native candidates to 
the throne. It was the beginning of a 
prosperous and glorious reign for Charles 
the First. . 

May 10, 1877, just 11 years later, the 
principality of Rumania proclaimed her 
independence by severing the outdated 
bonds which lined her with the Ottoman 
Empire. This independence had to be 
fought out on the battlefields south of 
the Danube, where the young Rumanian 
Army, as an ally of Russia, played a note- 
worthy part in the defeat of the Turkish 
forces. The Congress of Berlin of 1878 
confirmed Rumania’s independence and 
conferred Europe’s official recognition, a 
bright page in the country’s dreary his- 
tory, though marred unfortunately by 
the loss of MBessarabia, cynically 
wrenched by Czar Alexander II and his 
Government from the ally who had 
helped them obtain the victory over the 
Turks. 

And May 10, 1881, Charles I was 
crowned King of Rumania by the will of 
his people. Thus opened a prosperous 
era lasting over six decades for the Ru- 
manian nation. Its apex was attained 
when national unity within the historical 

was reached after World War 

I a ss eee grantee 
peace equilibrium in southeas 

Europe. 
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During these many years, Rumanians 
have cherished the 10th of May as their 
national holiday. This date remains the 
symbol of Rumanian permanence and 
perseverance through years of hardship 
to reach the end of freedom and well- 
being. 

The consciousness of the Rumanian 
people, concerning their unity and in- 
dependence, is the result of centuries of 
sacrifices. Today this consciousness re- 
mains intact. It cannot be destroyed by 
either brutality, lies, or oppression. 

The Communist regime has attempted 
to tear this sacred day from Ru- 
mania’s proud history. Today, in Ru- 
mania, any demonstration of independ- 
ence is banned. Rumanians no longer 
can sing their national anthem, nor can 
they raise the flag on their independence 
day. 

In order to try and alter the signifi- 
cance of this day, celebrations were 
shifted from the 10th to the 9th of May, 
the anniversary of a Soviet victory. Al- 
though flags are now raised on May 9, 
Rumanians celebrate in their hearts the 
following day, patiently awaiting the day 
when freedom is restored to them. 

Through these dark years of Com- 
munist domination, the Rumanian people 
have kept alive their courage and their 
faith. They know that freedom cannot 
be destroyed. 

The United States does not accept as 
permanent enslavement of eastern Eu- 
ropean peoples but looks forward with 
them to the day when they will again live 
in freedom and independence. On this 
historic day we join with Rumanians 
everywhere as we raise our hearts in 
prayer to Almighty God that He may 
hasten the day when the flag of freedom 
may once more fly over Rumania. 





Rumanian National Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 S 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement made by me on the 
occasion of Rumanian National Day, 
which is being observed today, May 10: 

RUMANIAN NATIONAL Day 


(Statement by the Honorable Danie. J. 
F.oop, of Pennsylvania) 

Today, May 10, is an important day in Ru- 
manian history, and the anniversary of 
Rumanian independence. It is’a pleasure to 
record this anniversary of Rumanian inde- 
pendence and to hope for the speedy libera- 
tion of the Rumanian people from Soviet 
enslavement. 

Rumanian history is a gloomy chronicle of 
oppression, lightened by short periods of 
freedom and progress. Unfortunately, Ru- 
mania is now passing through one of its 
darkest periods; the ordinary Rumanian cit- 
izen of the present time is suffering from 
as vicious tyranny as any which exploited 
his ancestors. One of the most oppressive 
and farreaching Soviet policies is that of 
high-speed industrialization. 
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Rumania has been transformed into a cap- 
tive Soviet industrial colony. What this 
means is that individual citizens have been 
deprived of their capital—much of it saved 
with great effort over many years—by 
planned inflation and heavy taxation for re- 
investment in industry—all for the benefit of 
the U. S. S. R. Such systematic tactics of 
pillaging one sector of the Rumanian econ- 
omy have drawn off huge sums to be misused 
and wasted in others. The unemployment 
and underemployment of prewar days have 
been converted—with the aid of all the to- 
talitarian techniques, and trapping—secret 
police, concentration camps, forced labor, 
daily production norms—into a _ specious 
full employment, where many work with a 
pistol at their heads to fulfill quotas, or 
attain production goals of demented 5-year 
plans which only result in economic dislo- 
cation or counterfeit industrial diversifica- 
tion. Any advantage which might be gained 
by employing huge numbers of serf taborers 
and technicians is canceled by the finan- 
cial demands of a huge party bureaucracy, 
with its press and propaganda apparatus, and 
its military and police auxiliaries with their 
disregard for human values and, indeed, 
human lives. Rumanian consumers find dif- 
ficulty in purchasing the simplest needs of 
human existence—sufficient foodstuffs, warm 
clothing, and adequate shelter—all because 
the production of Rumanian industry is con- 
stantly diverted to the Soviet Union and 
because faulty and dogmatic Communist 
economic planning insists on determining 
in advance—in minute detail—the alloca- 
tions and uses of thousands of products, a 
superhuman task which results in break- 
downs, bottlenecks, and every sort of eco- 
nomic confusion. Poor planning, reliance 
on outmoded and disproved economic theory, 
is compounded by reparations payments to 
the U. S. S. R., forced adherence to Soviet 
trade agreements which drain off consumer 
goods, and bestow high salaries on uséless 
and overpaid Russian “advisers.” While So- 
viet soldiers hold the Rumanian sheep still, 
Soviet technicians and administrators fleece 
the unfortunate animal of all it has. 

Americans everywhere hope for the rebirth 
of Rumanian freedom and happier days in 
the future for Rumanian workers, craftsmen, 
and businessmen. We hope for a more 
wholesome and better life for the Rumanian 
people, 





Birmingham Is Taking Stock of Its 
Growth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for . 
the past few days I have been inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD various 
news articles and editorial comment con- 
cerning Birmingham’s Committee of One 
Hundred and the role of this great or- 
ganization in the expansion of the indus- 
trial economy of Alabama. 

The Committee of One Hundred is rec- 
ognized throughout the State as playing 
a@ major role in the improvement of the 
life and welfare of our people. Although 
concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of the Birmingham district, its ef- 
fects are felt all over Alabama. 


Under leave heretofore granted, it is 
my privilege to insert in the ConcREs- 
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SIONAL Record an editorial which ap- 
peared a few days ago in the Decatur 
Daily. Although Decatur is located in 
the Tennessee Valley, 100 miles north 
of Birmingham, its people readily recog- 
nize the importance of the Committee of 
One Hundred to the future growth of our 
State. 

The editorial follows: 

BIRMINGHAM Is Takrnc Stock or Irs GRowTH 


Back in 1949 the civic and industrial 
leaders of Birmingham took stock of them- 
selves and of their city. After some soul 
searching, they formed a Committee of One 
Hundred, put up $500,000 given by 309 busi- 
nesses and individuals for advertising the 
advantages of Birmingham to the Nation. 
They planned to spend $100,000 a year for 
5 years. 

In January 1957 they took stock and found 
that more than 200 plants, warehouses, home 
and district sales offices have been located in 
Birmingham or have expanded facilities, rep- 
resenting a $200 million investment, 18,000 
new jobs, and payrolls have increased more 
than $18 million. 

This is wonderful news to all of Alabama, 
for it means that our entire State has and 
will continue to benefit from this aggressive 
planning on the part of Birmingham’s 
leaders. 

Birmingham, we are sure, feels just like 
the cities in the Tennessee Valley who have 
their own aggressive plans and who think 
first of the valley and secondly of Alabama. 
If we can’t locate an industrial plant, a ware- 
house, home or district sales office in the 
Tennessee Valley, then we heartily recom- 
mend some other location in Alabama. We 
know no dividing lines in this State. In the 
building of Alabama we build ourselves. We 
hope the next 5 years of life for the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred will be even more 
brilliant, more productive, for not only 
Birmingham but the whole State is bene- 
fiting every day of every year from this 
aggressive sales promotion. 





New VA Hospital Belongs Near Medical 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include an editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date of 
*May 7, 1957. 

Subsequent to the decision of the Hon- 
orable H. V. Higley, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, and other authorities within the 
agency, to locate the new Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital on the site of the 
present regional office hospital, on 
Whites Bridge Road, near Nashville, 
members of the medical profession and 
others, including Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
former Medical Director for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, have expressed the 
opinion that the new medical facilities 
should be located near Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital rather than the selected 
site. 

I feel this is a matter of national con- 
cern and importance, involving the fu- 
ture medical care and treatment of many 
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disabled former servicemen and service- 
women of our country. 

It is my desire to bring this editorial 
aor attention of the entire member- 
ship: 

PaTIENTs’ WELFARE Urreamost—New VA 

HospPiTaL BELONGS NEAR MEDICAL CENTER 


Maximum benefits for patients at the pro- 
posed new veterans’ hospital replacing 
Thayer were the considerations uppermost 
in the urgent suggestion te build it near this 
city’s medical center. And for that a site has 
been available in the area of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine. It still is 
available. As emphasized again by Dr. Paul 
Magnuson, former VA Medical Director, it 
still is the desirable .and recommended 
location. 

Notwithstanding these facts of manifest 
bearing on a logical site, Washington spokes- 
men again have indicated that VA Adminis- 
trator Harvey Higley is adhering to his an- 
nounced decision to build the new facility at 
the present White Bridge Road location, sim- 
ply replacing old buildings with new. That 
would fail to correct one major disadvantage; 
and in the judgment of many qualified to 
evaluate the basic considerations, any osten- 
sible saving thereby accomplished would be 
in the long run a very ve economy. 

It is not a matter to be decided by circum- 
stances either of prejudice or pressure, but 
by the question, singularly, of what actually 
is better for the welfare of the~patients 
themselves. 

That consideration dictated the policy more 
than a decade ago adopted by the Veterans’ 
Administration, of building these institutions 
adjacent to medical centers. As Dr. Magnu- 
son has reminded, the purpose of that was 
for ready access to these, so that specialists 
could easily be called in as consultants on 
any case. 

As the Banner observed from the outset, 
and reiterated 2 months ago: “That certainly 
is no innovation in Veterans’ Administration 
thinking. It embodies no new idea of VA- 
community relationships bearing on maxi- 
mum efficiency and benefits. It accords, in- 
deed, with the policy established by Gen. 
Omar Bradley when he was Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, and who recognized the importance 
of it as both practical and basic to the welfare 
of the veterans such an institution serves.” 

It is just as practical and basic now—yea, 
essential in the Nashville facility as else- 
where; simply to assure the best of care, for 
men who have offered their lives in the serv- 
ice of their country. The Banner repeats that 
is not a narrow consideration on which any 
bargain price can be put, or subject to dic- 
tates prejudicial to the utmost in lifesaving 
advantages sought in their behalf. 

Why should the facility planned for middle 
Tennessee be the exception to a rule invoked 
for these institutions in general? ‘The an- 
swer is, of course, it should not. 


LS 


Ten Commandments for Parents and 
Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article, Ten Commandments for Par- 
ents and Children, written by constitu- 
ents of mine, Rabbi and Mrs. William N. 
Kramer. 
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The article follows: 
TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS anp 
CHILDREN 
(By Rabbi and Mrs. William M. Kramer) 
TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CHILDREN 


I. Thou shalt not cause one parent to tury 
against the other. 

II. Remember thy parents have the same 
rights as thou hast to enjoy life, secure rest, 
and to have the fruits of their labor. 

III. Thou shalt not ignore thy parents’ 
experience and wisdom. 

IV. Thou shalt share in the responsibilities 
and labor of the family according to thy 
ability and according to the need. 

V. Thy brother and thy sister shall be thy 
friend and not thy rival. 

VI. Thy behavior before thy teacher and in 
the community shall not bring reproach 
upon thy family. 

' VII. Thou shalt respect the privacy of thy 
father and thy mother and thy sister and thy 
brother. 

VIII. Thou shalt not reveal the secrets of 
thy household, nor shalt thou bring gossip 
within thy gates. 

IX. Thou shalt observe the routine of thy 
household and need not to be reminded of 
thy daily tasks. 

xX. Thou shalt learn diligently thy faith, 
observe its commandments, and attend its 
worship that thou mayest be worthy of good 
marriage, be the doer of good deeds, merit 
love and give love generously. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS 


I. Thou shalt strive to banish fear and 
anxiety from thy gates and invite love and 
security within thy portals. 

II. Thou shalt see thy child as a person- 
ality to be released, not as a possession to 
be retained, praising his accomplishments, 
judging them according to his youth and 
his gifts. 

Ill. Thou shalt honor and cherish thy 
mate and thyself so that love permeates the 
household and adorns its inhabitants. 

IV. Thou shalt train up thy child to re. 
spect himself but in so doing not feel re- 
jected by thee. 

-V. Thou shalt not be cowardly or over- 
indulgent lest thy child knows not the 
bounds of decency and good behavior. 

VI. When thou art vexed with the ways 
of childhood remember, then, the days of 
thy youth. 

VII. Thou shalt help thy child love beauty, 
uphold truth, walk in friendship, and serve 
his nation. 

VIII. Thou shalt make thy home thy 
child’s home wherein his friends are welcome 
guests. 

IX. Thou shalt not exploit, nor compete 
with thy child for gain or for pride or for 
any selfish end, nor visit upon him thy par- 
ents’ shortcomings toward thee. 

xX. Thou shalt teach thy child diligently 
thy faith, to observe its commandments and 
attend its worship, prepare him for marriage, 
and the doing of good deeds. 





Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


. Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, another 
year has passed, and while the people 0! 
Poland have again reiterated their plea 
for freedom during the Poznan uprisings, 
which occurred last year, they remall 
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pstantially in subjugation by a gov- 
ernment which seeks to suppress their 
liberties. However, due to their brave re- 
sistance, the Polish people have achieved 
a greater degree of self-government and 
freedom than they have since becoming 
a satellite country. 3 

So on this anniversary of Poland’s con- 
stitution, May 3, 1957, we not only com- 
memorate the former independence of 
Poland, but we watch with interest the 
progress she has made in attaining a 
greater measure of freedom after so 
many years in which self-government 
was impossible. 

We must hope that during the days 
ahead the spirit of the Polish people will 
restore a complete freedom which can 
only be achieved through a free govern- 


ment. 





Southern Research Institute Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict are proud of the Southern Research 
Institute, one of our oustanding nonprofit 
scientific research organizations. We 
have watched it grow in the few years of 
its existence and have been pleased to 
note its continued expansion of services 
to the economy of the Southeast. 

All of Alabama and, indeed, the South- 
land, has benefited from the foresighted- 
ness of Mr. Thomas W. Martin, chairman 
of the board of the Alabama Power Co., 
and the other founders of the Southern 
Research Institute. It has over the past 
years a vital need in the rapidly 
expanding industrial economy of our sec- 
tion. ? 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Mobile Register a few days ago con- 
cerning the Southern Research Institute. 
Mobile is 250 miles from Birmingham, 
but its people recognize the value of this 
institution to scientific research in Ala- 
bama: 

SovuTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE Grows 

In a current special issue of its bulletin, 
the Southern Research Institute located in 
Birmingham and operated on a ‘nonprofit 
basis, reveals that 1956 was a year of notable 
growth for it. 

Thomas W. Martin, chairman of its board 
of trustees, relates in a concise review of its 
progress that the institute is about to com- 
plete a new administration building on the 
site of its earliest operations in scientific re- 
search, 

“With the completion of this unit (part of 
which will be used initially for engineering 
research), the institute will have some 90,000 
square feet of laboratory space in modern, 


well-equipped buildings,” Mr, Martin points 
ou 


“We expect to begin construction on still 
another laboratory building in the first half 
of 1957.” 

Of the expansiom-in research activity and 
technical personnel, he says: 
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“The technical staff is now carrying on the 
largest volume of research in the institute’s 
history. During 1956 the institute served 96 
industrial research sponsors in 21 States, 13 
agencies of the Federal Government and sev- 
eral philanthropic foundations. * * * There 
is every reason to believe that a substantial 
increase in sponsored research programs lies 
immediately ahead.” 

He pointed to an increase of more than 
35 percent in the number of employees as 
impressive illustration of the institute’s 
rapid growth during 1956. 

The Southern Research Institute has served 
an important need from the time it was 
founded. Its valuable service in scientific 
research may be expected to expand con- 
sistently in the future. Alabama and the 
South are fortunate to be its home. 





Henry Clay Wins Position of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave. to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Henry Clay Wins Position of 
Honor,” which appeared in the May 6 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky.: 

HENRY CLay WINS POSITION OF HONOR 


Kentuckians were pleased, naturally, at the 
selection of Henry Clay as 1 of the 5 out- 
standing Senators of all time. The selection 
was a chore of the first magnitude, as we said 
in previous comment, and it required a 
mountain of work and listening to another 
mountain of advice to arrive at a decision. 

The other four Senators named by a spe- 
cial committee of which Senator KENNEDY 
was chairman: Daniel Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts; John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina; Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
and Robert Taft, of Ohio. 

The portraits of all five, as has been stated 
in the news columns, will be hung in the 
Senate reception room in Washington, with 
Kentucky’s Henry Clay receiving the position 
of honor. Appearing in this editorial is a 
picture of the Henry Clay Statue in the 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol in Washington. 

Henry Clay, born in Virginia in 1777 and 
a citizen of Kentucky 20 years later, was first 
elected to the United States Senate in 1806, 
before he reached his 30th birthday. He 
served as a Member in spite of a constitu- 
tional requirement that Members of the Sen- 
ate should be 30 years of age, In the years 
to follow he served in both House and Senate, 
during most of his service in the House as 
Speaker. 

Clay’s record as Speaker of the House stood 
for many years and was broken only recently 
by the present Speaker, Sam Rayrsurn, of 
Texas. As Senator Morton, at the time a 
Member of the House, said in an address on 
the occasion: 

“After holding the record for 100 years, 
Kentucky is obliged to yield to Texas.” 

We do not have the space here to recount 
the details of Henry Clay’s career. He for- 
mulated and championed what was called the 
American system, based on a protective tariff 
for the Nation’s infant industries. He was 
an advocate of aggression in the War of 1812 
with England, and he was one of the com- 
missioners who concluded the peace. Clay 
also was closely identified with the great 
comproniise, a movement of 1850 which was 
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the last important adjustment before the 
dispute between North and South erupted 
into war. 

Clay, as students know, failed in his great 
ambition—a desire to reach the presidency, 
for which he was a candidate three times. 

Henry Clay’s memory is kept alive in many 
ways, among them the preservation of his 
home, Ashland, as one of the State’s shines. 
College students from Hopkins and all other 
counties, in Lexington pursuing their educa- 
tion, visit Ashland and also read of Henry 
Clay and his times in the quiet of the public 
library. 

The Clay family is one of the largest in 
Kentucky, and many members of the family 
have rendered outstanding service to Ken- 
tucky and the Nation over the years. All 
Kentuckians who are mindful of the honor 
which Senator KENNEDY and his associates 
have conferred upon the Clay name and upon 
the State chosen by Henry Clay for his home 
and career, will note with interest the news 
developments which will follow the an- 
nouncement of the committee’s selections. 

The noted statesman and orator died in 
1852, 105 years ago. To the many honors 
conferred upon him in his lifetime, this new 
one is added. 





Secretary Benson Praised for Surplus 
Disposal Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago, 
I heard on the floor of the House accu- 
sations against officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for not having dis- 
posed of more of our surpluses abroad. 
In the light of evidence now available, 
nothing but praise should be given to 
Secretary Benson and his Department 
for the monumental surplus-disposal 
program they have carried out abroad. 

This fiscal year our farm exports will 
be about $4%% billion—the highest year 
in history. This is almost $1 billion more 
than last year, representing the fourth 
successive year of increasing farm ex- 
ports. 

Yesterday, at the exhibit on moving 
surpluses and expanding foreign mar- 
kets in the patio of the Department of 
Agriculture, Secretary Benson made the 
following comments which summarize 
some of these surplus-disposal accom- 
plishments: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON AT EXHIBIT ON MOVING SUR- 
PLUSES AND EXPANDING FOREIGN MARKETs, 
IN PaTIO, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
May 9, 1957 
It gives me great pleasure to welcome our 

distinguished guests and all of you to the 

opening of this exhibit. We are especially 
honored to have with us Members of the 

Congress and friends from the diplomatic 

corps of other countries. 

We have an interesting and gratifying 
story to tell. I am sure that if you were to 
hear of an overstocked merchant in private 
business who, in an oversupplied market, 
nevertheless succeeded in reducing his in- 
ventory without crippling his business or 
jeopardizing the price structure—I am sure 
you would say this was an accomplishment 
of note. What the Department of Agricul- 
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ture has. done in its surplus disposal opera- 
tions over the past few years is equally note- 
worthy. 

Before we tell that story, however, I want 
to take this opportunity to pay a warm and 
sincere tribute to the devoted men and 
women and organizations who have helped 
make the story possible—who have heiped 
us distribute our excess abundance at home 
and abroad. To each and every one I express 
the appreciation of agriculture, of Govern- 
ment, and of a multitude of people—espe- 
cially our farmers. I feel sure you have 
God’s blessing in this noble work. 

I think it is a noteworthy fact that we have 
moved out of storage and into use nearly 
$9 billion worth of farm surpluses through 
special programs in the past 4 years. 

It is noteworthy that we have been able to 
hang up the “sold out” sign for a sizable list 
of commodities, including cottonseed oil, 
cottonseed meal, hay and pasture seeds, soy- 
beans, linseed oil, and tung oil. 

It is noteworthy that stocks of grain 
sorghums, rice, barley, butter, dried milk, 
and wool have been reduced to low levels. 

It is noteworthy that United States farm 
exports have risen to the highest level in 
history. In this present fiscal year the total 
value of our farm exports will be about 
$414 billion—almost $1 billion more than in 
1955-56. This is the fourth successive year 
of increasing farm exports. 

We have “swapped” a billion dollars worth 
of farm surpluses for strategic foreign mate- 
rials and other defense needs. 

We have sold agricultural exports for for- 
eign currencies to 31 friendly nations—be- 
cause they were short of dollars. New mar- 
kets have thereby been opened. Many of 
these should iater develop into dollar sales 
outlets because we have created a desire for 
our products abroad. 

We are tooled up today to promote Ameri- 
can agricultural exports much better than 
ever before. We have our agricultural at- 
tachés working in principal countries of the 
world. We have marketing specialists going 
out on special foreign assignments. We 
have special export programs. We have our 
export prices down to where they are com- 
petitive. World consumers are becoming 
increasingly prosperous and represent a bet- 
ter market—and we are making our farm 
products known to them through trade fairs 
and other promotions. 

Yes, ell this is indeed worthy of note. 

In February 1956, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had an investment in farm prod- 
ucts of about $8.9 billion. By June 30, the 
CCC investment is expected to be down to 
about $7.5 billion. But this tells only part 
of the story. Without our successful dis- 
posal programs, the CCC investment might 
now be more than twice its present total. 

This reduction in CCC surplus stocks is 
unique in that it is being accomplished in a 
world buyer’s market. Twice before CCC 
inventories were greatly reduced—during 
World War II and during the Korean emer- 
gency—both wartime “seller’s markets.” In 
both these periods our surplus food and fiber 
were an important war resource. In both 
periods prices were rising and markets were 
expanding. 

Today we are liquidating our stocks when 
there is no such emergency demand. Though 
it is true that Europe has been temporarily 
caught with short supplies of wheat and oil 
crops and the stoppage of traffic in the Suez 
has caused some shifts in import patterns, 
on the whole, this has been and remains a 
“buyer’s market.” 

We increased CCC disposals of all kind 
from $520 million in fiscai 1953 to $2,723 
million in fiscal 1956. In the current fiscal 
year disposals will reach the staggering total 
of nearly $4 billion—almost 8 times as much 
as in fiscal 1953. 

How is the job being done? We have de- 
veloped special distribution programs, such 
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as the sales for foreign currencies and barter 
transactions I have mentioned. Bunt, above 
all, we are emphasizing more and more ex- 
ports for dollars. Our dollar sales now ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds of all 
CCC disposals. Furthermore, the Corpora- 
tion is recovering about 71 cents on the 
dollar from its dollar sales. 

We are selling nearly all of our commodi- 
ties on a competitive-bid basis. We have 
timed our programs so they will not inter- 
fere with agricultural seasons. We have co- 
ordinated the sales policy and operations of 
eight Commodity Stabilization Service offices 
throughout the country. 

The result—and I am proud of it—is this: 
We are moving our inventory in an orderly 
manner and without adverse effect on 
domestic or world market prices. 

This, obviously, is the best way to dis- 
pose of our surpluses. But where we are 
not able to sell or barter we feel strongly 
our responsibility to make constructive use 
of the abundance with which we have been 
blessed. Food is produced to go into 
stomachs, not into wasteful storage. So we 
have given away some of our surplus—do- 
nated foods to persons both in this coun- 
try and abroad who don’t get these foods, or 
who do not get enough of them. In the past 
year we've found good use in this way for 
nearly 3 billion pounds of our surplus foods. 

We've initiated a special milk program to 
help reduce the surplus by making more milk 
available to our children. 

I could bring you glownig accounts from 
teachers about what the milk program has 
meant. They have told us in some cases 
that the health of the children has improved, 
absenteeism has been cut down, and class- 
room accomplishment has been increased. 
More children are learning that milk tastes 
good. Today’s program is helping to build 
tomorrow's market. 

This is the same sound concept;on which 
our national school-lunch program is so 
firmly founded. Every day nearly 11 mil- 
lion children take part in this program. It 
has become an important aid to their health 
and well-being. Every year it makes a mar- 
ket for nearly $500 million worth of farm 
products—a market which will continue into 
the future, continuing to grow. 

I repeat, we in the Department and all of 
us interested in agriculurte owe our thanks 
to those who have helped make such a fine 
record for all these programs, the school- 
lunch supervisors and managers in this coun- 
try, and the United States voluntary relief 
agencies for their magnificent work in dis- 
tributing food to the needy abroad. 

And surely I would be remiss if I did not 
pay a sincere tribute to the excellent per- 
formance of American industry in helping to 
expand markets for our agricultural abun- 
dance. The men and women of industry 
are the professional marketers of farm 
products. We in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been happy to cooperate with in- 
dustry. We have been glad to play the minor 
rather than the major role, to be the junior 
partner so to speak. We applaud American 
industry for what it has done. We say 
frankly that the improvement in the surplus 
situation is due largely to industry's accom- 
plishments, and that the national economy 
is more secure because of the aggressive help- 
fulness with which industry has tackled its 
part of the job. 

Finally, let me pay my sincere respects to 
the Members of Congress. They have pro- 
vided legislation—the tools, you might say— 
for carrying out the great distribution job 
we are doing today. The surplus disposal 
legislation, the return of the agricultural 
attachés to this Department, the new oppor- 
tunities being created for building bigger 
markets—these and the continuing programs 
that we administer represent the well-con- 
sidered desires.of Congress and the people. 
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By means of imaginative, bold markc: »:+,. 
motion, the foundation has been laid {; 
larger outlets for United States farm product; 
abroad and at home. We still have far to 9 
But I believe we have passed the peak o; 
our surplus difficulties. 

We look forward with hope—and with th. 
knowledge that people in a large part o; 
the world know better the products « 
land. 





School Aid—The Unfounded Argument 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, | 
am inserting an editorial from the Wal! 
Street Journal on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid to education. It contains some 
interesting factual data. 

The editorial follows: 

THE UNFOUNDED ARGUMENT 


Senator KNOWLAND, the Republican mi- 
nority leader, had this to say about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 4-year, $2 billion Federal 
aid to schools plan: 

“My practical knowledge of Washington 
leads me to the conclusion that nothing 
terminates in 4 years. And I have never 
seen the Federal Government contribute 
money without wanting to exercise con- 
trol.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the most cogent 
argument against the Federal aid school 
program. 

It is, however, an argument that a great 
many people say can and should be dis- 
counted where a great need exists. And, 
proponents of Federal aid say, a great need 
for school construction does exist, and the 
burden of meeting the need is greater than 
the States and local communities can pos- 
sibly bear without access to the Federal 
purse. Even Mr. Eisenhower, in his message 
to Congress on the school program, said: “It 
cannot now be said, realistically, that the 
States and communities will meet the 
need.” 

To meet this “need,” Mr. Eisenhower pro- 


_posed these steps, among others: Federal 


grants for school construction at the rate 
of $325 million for 4 years, or a total of $13 
billion; authorization of $750 million over 
4 years for Federal purchase of local school 
construction bonds when school districts 
cannot market them at reasonable interest 
rates. 

We have no idea how Mr. Eisenhower's 
advisers arrived at these exact figures about 
what is needed if the Nation's public schoo! 
system is not to fall part. 

But we know that the figures are wrong. 
for we know that the starting point for 
the figures is wrong. And that point of <e- 
parture is that the States and communities 
either will not or cannot meet their own 
responsibilities. 

Realistically, it can be said—and proved— 
that the responsibility is being met. The 
Investment Bankers Association’s statistic! 
bulletin reports that for the 9-month period 
ending March 31 last, school bonds totaling 
$1,500,000,000 were sold by States and loc: 
communities, an alltime record. 

Now, how does that compare to previous 
years? There are no exactly comparable fiz 
ures, but the Federal Reserve Board’s sta- 
tistics on State and local government boncs 
sold for education purposes are close enoug).. 
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And for like 9-month periods, the picture 
jooks like this: 1946-47, $136 million; 1949- 
50, $412 million; 1952-53, $778 million; 1955- 
56, $1.1 billion. These increasing expendi- 
tures for schools, as the IBA shows, on March 
31 reached $1.5 billion. 

Nor is that all; States, counties, municipal- 
ities, townships, and school districts all over 
the Nation were authorized by the voters in 
the first 3 months to spend $209 million for 
education, some of which bonds have not 
yet gone to market. And bond elections 
scheduled by taxpayers through November 
and already scheduled for yea or nay by the 
yoters is another total of $429 million for 
education bond issues. Some will be reject- 
ed—and that is also a responsibility of the 
jocal taxpayers who know best what they 

d. 

mwe hope somebody will put all these fig- 
ures on the congressional blackboard where 
everybody can see them. For we think the 
figures will answer for a long time to come 
the unfounded argument about the need 
for Federal aid because the people back 
home are doing little or nothing to meet 
responsibilities that are theirs, 





- Ballistic Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, last -night’s paper quotes the 
President as being opposed to the Army 
development of intermediate range 
ballistic missiles because the Army would 
“have to request observation of the en- 
emy situation” and “the only way the 
Army could find out is from the Air 
Force. This puts the Army squarely into 
the Air Force’s business.” 

If you don’t stop to think about it, 
this may seem plausible. If you do stop 
to think, you will realize that it doesn’t 
make sense. I am sure the President 
realizes that our armed services inte- 
grate their efforts in many ways and that 
one of these has always been in the mat- 
ter of intelligence and observation. Cer- 
tainly, the President must know that the 
Air Force has responsibility for major 
air reconnaissance for the Army. The 
Air Force provides the air photos and 
reconnaissance for long-range artillery 
fire. Yet I have never seen where this 
has caused the Air Force to stake out any 
claim to develop, control, and operate the 
artillery. Reconnaissance and air photos 
of enemy front lines and bunkers are 
obtained for the Army by the Air Force, 
but I have never seen any of their per- 
sonnel operating our mortars or putting 
a satchel or pole charge in a bunker em- 
brasure. The Air Force is not auto- 
matically the monarch of all it surveys. 

The Army has done a splendid job in 
the development of the missile, Jupiter, 
and should not be hamstrung in their 
efforts to continue its development and 
use. I think the Congress should go into 
the matter very thoroughly, checking on 
the charge that this is a move to turn 
the missile development over to General 
Motors as was done with tanks when 
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Chrysler contracts were canceled and 
General Motors given the breaks. The 
Congress needs to determine whether the 
Air Force is seeking to take advantage of 
the fact that it has many of its spokes- 
men in high places in the administra- 
tion. The Congress should determine 
whether or not a little competition be- 
tween the services and a little more free 
enterprise might not be a good thing in 
developing the best missiles that can be 
had, at a time when the degree of success 
may determine the survival of our way 
of life. 

This is too big a question to cover in 
this brief discussion, as there are many 
questions and the right answers are 
needed to insure survival of our country. 
I am asking that you reserve your deci- 
sion until the facts can be brought out. 
Do not be swayed by a superficial off-the- 
cuff statement which begs the funda- 
mental issues. 





All Eyes Are Turning Down Pensacola 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has reason to be proud of the fine his- 
torical background which is associated 
with Pensacola and northwest Florida. 
This recorded history dates from August 
15, 1559, when Don Tristan de Luna 
landed his Spanish colonists in Florida 
at Pensacola in an attempt to establish 
a permanent settlement. 

House Concurrent Resolution 117, 
which I introduced, commemorates this 
event, and has received the approval of 
the distinguished House Committee on 
the Judiciary, and will very soon be 
placed on the House Calendar. An iden- 
tical resolution passed the House in the 
closing days of the last session, but was 
not acted on in the Senate. 

Our pride in northwest Florida is not 
limited to historical background. Pres- 
ent developments are equally significant. 
A very fine editorial which effectively 
points out these facts was published re- 
cently in the Florida Times-Union from 
the pen of Caleb J. King, Jr., editorial 
page editor of that newspaper. 

I take the liberty of including it in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL Eves ARE TURNING DOWN PENSACOLA WAY 

Federal participation in the 400th anniver- 
sary celebration to be staged in Pensacola 2 
years hence would draw national attention 
to the project, and Representative Bos SIKEs 
is sponsoring a resolution in the House of 
Representatives seeking such support from 
the Government in Washington. 

The resolution says that on August 15, 1559, 
Don Tristan de Luna landed Spanish colonists 
at Pensacola. This feat of exploration and 
discovery often has been described as the 
first attempt to found a European settlement 
in Florida, 
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Federal participation in the event would 
not be difficult, inasmuch as there are a num- 
ber of Government installations in north- 
west Florida from which personnel could be 
drawn to take part in the program. In Pen- 
sacola itself is the naval airbase, one of the 
first of its kind in the Nation. Nearby are 
Eglin Field and the Tyndall Airbase which 
have bulked large in the growth of that 
region. 

In less than a quarter of a century, Fort 
Walton Beach, the center of much of the Air 
Force activity, has forged ahead from a mere 
recreation resort to a sizable city, an expan- 
sion which is also reflected in the growth of 
Panama City. Congressman Sikzs’ own 
Crestview also has felt the beneficial effects 
of this activity. 

But if Pensacola is the capital of Armed 
Forces aerial expansion in that area, it is 
also the hub of an upsurge in industrial de- 
velopment. A day hardly passes that the 
Times-Union (on the stands at 6 a. m. in 
Chestview) doesn’t announce that another 
industry has chosen Escambia County and 
its environs as the site for a new plant. 

The national emblems which have flown 
over that city include the Spanish, French, 
Confederate, British, and American, but it is 
the latter flag, of course, under which Pen- 
sacola has prospered. 

It is for the same reason that de Luna 
came in 1559 that industry is coming to Pen- 
sacola. Its land-locked harbor is described 
as the best on that section of the gulf coast, 
affording ready access to the world’s trade 
routes. Santa Rosa Island, lying only a short 
distance off the mainland, adds to the value 
of this natural harbor. 

As an outstanding testimony that such a 
thing as regionalism doesn’t exist in Florida, 
the entire populace of the State should join 
in dynamic support of Federal participation 
in the celebration at Pensacola, a city which 
is a living symbol of the expression “New 
South.” This would be a worthy means of 
declaring the leadership Florida is taking in 
a region of great potential growth. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and pride, touched with 
sadness, that I join in paying tribute to 
Rumanian Independence Day. 

I join in this occasion with pleasure 
because it affords me the opportunity 
to express my admiration and esteem for 
the Rumanians who have contributed so 
much to the making of our world today, 
and those who remain firm in their love 
for freedom though imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I join in this occasion with pride based 
on contacts in my home city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with many fine American citi- 
zens of Rumanian descent. They have 
contributed much to the progress of this 
city, as they have done in many cities 
across the country, enriching our na- 
tional life with the particular traits and 
attributes which mark those of Ru- 
manian extraction. 

I join in this occasion with sadness 
because the people of Rumania, though 
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steadfastly clinging to their belief in lib- 
erty, are now denied any measure of that 
freedom which is the inherent right of 
every man. Yet, my confidence in the 
will of these people to be free is un- 
bounded. ‘The overlords of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy are learn- 
ing this lesson well. 

It is fitting, on the occasion of Ru- 
manian Independence Day this year, that 
we in America look back on the many 
accomplishments of this Nation. But 
more than that, we in America are con- 
cerned with the present and future of 
these fine people. 

To those behind the'Iron Curtain we 
send our greetings and our fervent 
prayers for a brighter future. May the 
day be not too distant when these noble 
people will once more join with the 
United States and her friends in the 
family of free nations. 





The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Mr. W. C. Burton, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Greens- 
boro Daily News, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

PIncH THE Post Orrice Ir You 


(By W. C. Burton) 


Let's open up the parcel-post window and 
the registered-mail window, along with the 
stamp and money-order windows, and venti- 
late this United States postal-service ques- 
tion. Let’s permit some fresh air and reason, 
and some pretty strong feelings in the bar- 
gain, to play upon the subject for a while. 

I don’t know very much about the inner 
and intricate workings of the United States 
Post Office Department, so I can speak freely. 
And I can certainly speak with deep feeling. 
I have had my say about the post office once 
before, and what I said was, in essence, this: 
Don't mess around with the postal service; 
it’s Just about the best and nost valuable and 
most important service that the Government 
has to offer. 

I have such a mighty respect and such a 
powerful affection for the postal service that 
I always stand rigidly at attention and lick a 
stamp, as a sort of salute, a silent tribute, 
whenever its name is mentioned in my 
hearing. 

It is my great daily adventure to go down 
to the post office every day; some days I go 
2 or 3 times, to unlock my post-office box and 
see what the boys have stuffed into it. The 
novelty of this simple act never wears thin 
for me. What will be inside? A letter from 
some friend across the State or across the 
Nation? Will the box contain that tanta- 
lizing little rectangle of colored cardboard 
bearing the legend, “Call for package”? Will 
it hold an offer from someone who wants to 
send me, bless his generous heart, genuine 
hand-painted, wrinkleproof $5 neckties for 
a mere $1 apiece, 6 for $5? I am not immune 
even to those blandishments. 

Each morning the daily paper is there, 
the tidings of all the known world wrapped 
in_a few folds of newsprint and waiting for 
me in my post-office box, just because the 
post-office people are so nice and obliging 
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that they place it there, without fail, early 
every day. At least once a week a check 
reposes in the box. The familiar envelope 
winks at me cordially through the numbered 
glass window long before I can insert and 
turn the key in the Yale lock. What a happy 
little cubicle the post-office box is on such 
occasions. Then I skip merrily from the post 
office to the bank, where I can make good 
most of the checks I wrote the week before. 

And the magazines, the gay, colorful, 
fascinating magazines which sometimes seem 
to swell the box to bursting. And Christmas 
cards and Easter cards and birthday cards 
and all sorts of things, not to mention that 
most enthralling of all forms of literature, 
catalogs, all kinds of catalogs. Of course, it 
is true and it is only fair to mention it— 
the monthly bills are placed in my post- 
office box, too, but, then, nothing is perfect. 
We have to accept the bitter with the sweet. 

Oh, I'll tell you, no man stands higher 
in my esteem than the fellow who invented 
the post office. He is a great hero in my 
private hall of fame, a tremendously large- 
hearted benefactor whose statue should grace 
every public park, public school, and pool- 
room, 

Well, you can see how I feel about the 
United States postal service and you can 
understand how I blanch at the very thought 
that somebody is going to pinch the post 
Office. 

Now, Mr. Summerfield, I don’t know. you 
and I’m not taking up for you. What you 
did before you managed to wind up on the 
winning side and get this job you've got, 
I don’t Know. And, not meaning to be im- 
pertinent, I don’t care. I guess you have 
done some good things and some bad ones. 
I like the new ballpoint pens. I like some 
of the new commonsense regulations on class 
matter. (When a dime-store label was re- 
garded as a true voucher of a parcel’s con- 
tents but the same assurance in a sender’s 
own hand wouldn’t do—boy, that was always 
ridiculous.) 

I don’t know what you did with all that 
money, Mr. Summerfield. Maybe you spent 
most of it wisely. I don’t know. I doubt it, 
but I don’t know. I know you must have 
spent several thousand dollars getting tacky 
little paper signs printed and put over the 
doors of your post offices—when the same 
wording “United States Post Office” was 
already emblazoned a block's length across 
the buildings, carved in granite or cast in 
bronze. Now that, in itself, Mr. Summer- 
field, is a prime example of a pretty silly way 
to run a post-office department. 

The United States postal service has always 
been a superlative service, sometimes almost 
superhuman in its efficiency and persistence. 
I haven’t noticed any spectacular changes 
that made me exclaim, “Boy, that little old 
Arthur Summerfield is really a crackerjack 
little old Postmaster General.” 

So, as I say, I’m not taking up for you, 
Mr. Summerfield. I’m taking up for the 
hundreds of thousands of post-office em- 
ployees, the clerks, the carriers, the sorters, 
and fillers-out of forms; all the people who 
carry out this diverse and wonderful and 
far-reaching service so infallibly day after 
day, and will continue to do so though Sum- 
merfields may come and Summerfields may 
go with the winters of other times and 
terms. 

I was in our post office here in our town 
the other day, and I noticed the give in the 
old gluepot was mighty thin. I suspect that 
you are just watering the last administra- 
tion’s glue, Mr. Summerfield, and that kind 
of economy is not going to get you anywhere. 

The boys in our post office have kept right 
on giving the same courteous, old faithful 
accommodations, economy or no economy. 
The other day I got a call-for-package card 
in my box. I presented it at the window. 
The clerk said “You haven't got a 
your wife phoned and said you'd better have 
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the right front tire on the car checkec 


getting flat.” That's the kind of servic, 
that no deficit can cut. . 

I don’t think a stamp hike is the answer 
either. We lost that bulwark of the Ame;)_ 


can way of life, the penny post card. My; 
we surrender that engrained institutio: 
3-cent stamp? 

Look at it this way: The postal service ;. 
the Government's greatest, most amazins 
service to the greatest mumber of peopie 
It pays much of its own way, besides ¢iy- 
ing free rent to the customs, internal reve. 
nue, 1 or 2 farm agencies, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. . 

Come on, Congress. With the very possible 
exception of Mr. Summerfield’s salary, I am 
calling for pay raises and fresh glue a)| 
around. 





Write It Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is about 
time that this country has taken a realis- 
tic approach to the real cost of the quick 
tax writeoff program haphazardly oper- 
ated by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to grant quick tax writeoffs to special 
friends of the administration. 

In view of the current drive for a tax 
reduction for all taxpaying segments of 
the economy there is a very definite 
prospect that all tax writeoffs granted 
at this time will result in permanent tax 
loss to the Treasury of the United States. 

Although Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey has complained about 
the tax. loss resulting from quick tax 
amortization and states that it has no 
fair or logical end, it was interesting to 
note in the insertion recently made in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp by Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, that companies 
with which the Secretary’s-M. C. Hanna 
Co. is associated directly or by interlock- 
ing directorates, have received a bounti- 
ful share of quick tax writeoff certifi- 
cates exceeding $1 billion. Although 
rumors persist that the Secretary will 
soon be leaving his public post, it is my 
guess that his departure from public life 
will not occur until adequate arrance- 
ments are established for an additional 
quota of so-called essential writeoff cer- 
tificates to the steel industry, which ap- 
parently cannot do anything without 
getting a special tax benefit. 

The following editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of today entitled “Write 1 
Off,” is directly on point: 

Wrire Ir Orr 

The fast tax writeoff has no proper place 
in a peacetime economy. In a mixed econ- 
omy like that at present, this special in- 
ducement should be available only where it 
is essential to support a specific defense prv- 
duction goal. This has been the gener! 
Philosophy which has lately prevailed, for 
the most part, in the administration of the 
rapid aamortization program set up for the 
Korean emergency. 

Senator Brrp proposes to reinforce the cur- 
tailment on the fast tax writeoff by law. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey support the Byrd pro- 
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1 in principle. But Defense Mobilizer 
Gordon Gray would like to retain a fuller 
measure of administrative flexibility so that 
the quick writeoff would be available on 
standby to meet sudden defense needs. 

Quite aside from the substantial cost to 
the Treasury of rapid amortization, which 
could be justified in an emergency, the evil 
of this program is that it cannot possibly be 
applied equitably and invites an unending 
series of pressures from various industries for 
tickets on the gravy train. The most deter- 
mined administration of the present law is 
pound to break down under some of these 
pressures—as, seemingly, in the case of the 
Idaho Power Co. which has been granted fast 
writeoff certificates for its dams to be built 
in lieu of the Hells Canyon project, on the 
justification that the same benefits were 
earlier given to others. 

Such a policy, as Secretary Humphrey 
notes, has no fair or logical end. For this 
reason, we think the temptations inherent in 
standby authority ought to be removed by 
law. If a real emergency arose, a new pro- 
gram could and would be quickly provided 
by Congress. 





A Tribute to Rumanians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May -10, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for Ru- 
manians May 10 is a great national holi- 
day. On this day in the year 1866 Prince 
Charles arrived in Bucharest where he 
took the oath to the Constitution. 
Eleven years later on the same day 
Rumania proclaimed her complete inde- 
pendence from Turkey, and a short time 
thereafter heroically. won that inde- 
pendence on the battlefield. And then, 
on the same date at the close of World 
War I, Bessarabia, Transylvania, and 
Bukovina were finally united with 
Rumania. 

Americans of Rumanian origin have 
good reason, therefore, to commemorate 
the anniversary of these great landmarks 
in history. Unfortunately, not all Ru- 
manians can celebrate this national 
holiday in freedom, for as you all know 
this once happy and prosperous people 
are now ruthlessly suppressed beneath 
the boot of the Communist tyrant. Dur- 
ing this past decade, however, the Ru- 
manians have had to adjust to this 
tyranny and live their lives as best they 
could under unnatural conditions. Re- 
cent reports: from Bucharest indicate 
that the hardships visited upon Rumania 
by the Communists have been great, but 
nonetheless the people persist in survival. 

Politically, Rumania continues to be 
dominated by the Soviet-imposed dicta- 
torship of the Communist Party. Elec- 
tions in February, staged in the Soviet 
manner, demonstrated the totality of 
Communist control. Dissent was impos- 
sible for the 10,800,000 voters who went 
to the polls. ‘ 

Nor has Rumania’s economy been 
spared the disastrous consequences of 
Soviet control. Fertile and oil-rich Ru- 
mania is being exhausted by her Com- 
munist masters. Savings by the people 
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have been repeatedly wiped out by cur- 
rency devaluations. Mounting inflation 
has put the cost of consumer goods be- 
yond the reach of the workers. Food 
costs are high, and currency is evaluated 
at an unrealistic rate of exchange so that 
the meager earnings of the worker have 
no sensible relationship to actual pur- 
chasing power. 

And yet, despite this continuing state 
of general depression, Rumanians have 
not succumbed to despair. A recent re- 
port from Bucharest by a skilled Ameri- 
can correspondent related that the Ru- 
manian capital was a joy after living in 
Moscow. Neither Communist trappings 
nor thinly concealed poverty could rob 
Bucharest, he said, of its cosmopolitan 
air. Resources of personal attire are 
shoddy and few, he wrote, but Rumanian 
women dress in taste and style unknown 
in Moscow. He reported also that resi- 
dents of Bucharest, despite their present 
despondency, show an animation rarely 
seen in the stolid faces of Moscovites. 

It is a hopeful sign that Rumanians 
are weathering the storm of Communist 
oppression. They are a hardy people, 
long used to oppression under the Turks. 
Our hopes and prayers go out to them 
that their national spirit shall never be 
broken. So long as they hold fast to 
this spirit, the soul of the nation will live. 
And so long as the nation lives, there is 
always hope for freedom and independ- 
ence. 





President Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my personal pleasure over the 
visit to our Nation’s Capital by Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, and to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the achievements of this outstanding 
democratic leader of southeast Asia. 

In 1953 and again in 1955, I had the 


opportunity to study the situation in - 


Vietnam as a member of special study 
missions to that country. I vividly re- 
call the black outlook and the almost in- 
surmountable problems which faced 
President Diem when he took his office. 

Because I well realize the gravity of 
the crisis which he has weathered, I am 
particularly impressed by the remarkable 
progress achieved by Vietnam under his 
leadership. 

Whereas just 3 years ago apathy, dis- 
order, and depression prevailed in that 
land, today Vietnam is playing a vigorous 
and a vital role in stemming the tide of 
communism in southeast Asia. Inspired 
by the courageous leadership of Presi- 
dent Diem, the people of Vietnam—with 
the constructive aid of their loyal friends 
in the United States—have not only 
managed to solve many of their pressing 
internal problems but they have in addi- 
tion offered a brilliant example to the 
other peoples of Asia. 
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In recognizing the vital role which 
President Diem has played in these im- 
pressive developments, I also want to ex- 
press my deep respect for President Diem 
whose modesty, stanch belief in the vic- 
tory of the cause of truth and freedom, 
undaunted courage and tremendous ef- 
fort have helped to write a new and a 
bright page in the history of his people 
and of his country. 





The Weak Case of Alger Hiss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Alger Hiss is now offering excuses and 
they are weak ones for his conviction as 
a perjurer. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
editorial entitled “Popular Emotional 
Aberrations’: 

PoPULAR EMOTIONAL ABERRATIONS 


Alger Hiss has written a book called “In 
the Court of Public Opinion” in which he 
lays his conviction for perjury to popular 
emotional aberrations—a $10 phrase mean- 
ing everybody was so mixed up they went 
off half-cocked and sent him to jail. 

We suppose this could happen; but let’s 
see how Mr. Hiss says it occurred: 

First, there was a plot in 1948 by the Re- 
publicans on the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee to strike at the Democrats 
by disgracing Mr. Hiss and thus discrediting 
the New Deal, the Yalta agreement, and the 
United Nations. The handful of Republicans 
aroused feeling against him by deliberately 
heightening an anti-Communist climate of 
public opinion. This, Mr. Hiss says, created 
such pressures that the Democrats tried and 
judged him, and some jurors were openly 
hostile and some lobbied with fellow jurors 
against him. Whittaker Chambers lied and 
the FBI gathered evidence and questioned 
people improperly. Thomas F. Murphy, a 
Democrat, prosecuted him unfairly and 
Judge Goddard, a Republican, prevented Mr. 
Hiss from having an unbiased trial. And 
the jury, Democrats and Republicans, con- 
victed him. 

Thus was began as a plot by some Repub- 
licans on a House committee to make trouble 
for a Democratic administration was so suc- 
cessful that the Democrats joined in the hue 
and cry, and the judicial system of the Na- 
tion—from the district court in New York 
through the appellate court and up to the 
Supreme Court—was so taken in by the GOP 
that Mr. Hiss became a sacrifice to the popu- 
lar emotional aberrations of the time. It was 
just politics. 

Well, we suppose all that could happen, 
too. But let’s see what did happen. Mr. 
Hiss had a number of defense lawyers there 
to present his side; the judge and the jurors 
saw all the evidence in the case and Mr. Hiss 
was convicted. He appealed his case and 
a court of appeals (three Federal judges) up- 
held the conviction. And the United States 
Supreme Court twice found no grounds to 
review the second trial conviction and Mr. 
Hiss served his time for perjury for denying 
that he had engaged in Communist es- 
pionage. 

Though he exercised every right that safe- 
guards a man on trial and every appeal that 
safeguards a convicted man from judicial 
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error, Mr. Hiss has a right also to appeal to 
the court of public opinion. 

We don’t think that he has helped his case 
very much, though, by attacking a judicial 
system that protected him from both bias 
and error on the ground that emotion 
swayed both jurors and judges. In the last 
analysis, the misfortunes of Alger Hiss were 
caused only by Alger Hiss. 





Budget Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under. 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of May 5 empha- 
sizing the importance of not permitting 
the very necessary pursuit of economy 
in Government to impair the operation 
of the national-defense programs: 
BunpceET FIGHT 


The big fight over the 1958 budget is now 
well underway, and the big danger is that 
Congress will cut it in the wrong places and 
for the wrong reasons. The President, be- 
latedly, to be sure, is showing increasing 
signs of concern that his budget will be un- 
wisely slashed; and a few of the “Eisenhower 
Republicans” in the Senate—there are not 
many of them, at best—are rallying round to 
his defense. 

That the $71.8 billion budget should have 
occasioned cries of anguish from conserva- 
tives in both parties is hardly a surprise, as 
it is the largest in peacetime history. But 
so is our gross national product, and so are 
the demands on Government. 

Nevertheless, there unquestionably is water 
that can be squeezed out of this budget, and 
the President implicitly admits this even as 
he defends the budget as a whole with wel- 
come vigor and new-found conviction. But 
it is essential for the welfare and the very 
security of this Nation that the cuts not be 
made haphazardly, thoughtlessly, or for po- 
litical reasons, as too many Members of Con- 
gress are apparently inclined to do. 

For instance, mutual aid provides a tempt- 
ing target. As the President noted the other 
day in his talk to representatives of that most 
useful organization, the League of Women 
Voters, “foreign aid doesn’t have any pres- 
sure group in any Congressman’s district. 
It is something that has to depend on the 
intelligence of the American people, and 
not on selfish interest.” Indiscriminate or 
across-the-board cuts in this $4.4 billion 
program would be the worst kind of econ~- 
omy, ultimately leading to larger expendi- 
tures than ever. 

While similar caution should also be ap- 
plied to_the $38 billion allocated to the 
Defense Department, here it would seem 
that some effective squeezing might be done 
without harm to anything but the pride of 
one or another of the military services. It 
is difficult for laymen to pinpoint possible 
economies in anything so technical as a de- 
fense budget; but we note that even so care- 
ful a man as Representative MAHON, of Texas, 
chairman of the House Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, declared a week ago 
that the unwholesome and very wasteful 
rivalry among Army, Navy, and Air Force 
had gotten out of hand and was leading to 
constant demands for more money, more pro- 
grams, and more duplications, particularly 
in the missiles field. Here might be a good 
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place to take a second, third, or even a fourth 
look with an eye to effecting economies with- 
out risking weakness. 

As the President has said, Congress itself 
could through orderly legislative action cur- 
tail some large expenditures that are now 
required by law. We would suggest that 
unwise and uneconomic farm supports 
should be placed in this category. Whether 
budgeted or not large-scale capital improve- 
ments much better suited to a time of de- 
pression than to an era of ultraprosperity 
could be slashed without harm to the na- 
tional economy, such as the pork-barrel om- 
nibus rivers and harbors bill, amounting to 
$1.5 billion, that was recently passed by 
the Senate and is now in the House. We 
would also point to the gigantic Fryingpan- 
Arkansas reclamation project, just approved 
by the Senate Interior Committee, that would 
take water from one side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and put it on the other for irrigation 
and other purposes at tremendous public 
cost. We have not noticed that Congress is 
in.any hurry to adopt badly needed reform 
budgeting and accounting procedure as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission, 
though the suggested improvements would 
undoubtedly in the long run save hundreds 
of millions of dollars. vy 

Economies could and should be made, but 
they ought to be made in areas where the 
Nation can afford to make them, and with 
sufficient care so that no essential national 
interest will be seriously impaired. This is 
a harder job to do than to make sweeping 
reductions for political effect; but it is a Job 
that can be done. 





Navigation and Use of the Suez Canal a 
Brilliant Legal Argument 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable lipservice has been paid 
to our reliance upon international law as 
a rule of conduct between nations. Is it 
not strange therefore that we find our 
own Government and others, too, who 
have failed to challenge the legality of 


the Egyptian nationalization decree. 


Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
am including a speech of.Hon. George A. 
Finch, prominent member of the Wash- 
ington bar and known throughout the 
United States for his knowledge of inter- 
national law, delivered before the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law in 
Washington on April 25. For the Mem- 
bers of this House who are lawyers, I am 
sure that they will find this presentation 
by Mr. Finch extremely interesting: 

NAVIGATION AND USE OF THE SuEZ CANAL 
(By George A. Finch, president of the Inter- 

American Academy of Comparative and In- 

ternational Law) 

When the American Society or Interna- 
tional Law was founded 61 years ago to pro- 
mote the establishment and maintenance of 
international relations on the basis of law 
and justice there were many more skeptics 
than believers in that aspiration. Today 
world opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the use of armed force to settle international 
disputes, certainly to the point that an offer 
of peaceful settlement should be made and 
refused before nations draw the sword in 
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their legitimate right of self-defense. Py¢<;_ 
dent Ejisenhower’s condemnation of ih, 
armed attack upon Egypt last fall represente, 
an official expression of this generally ac. 
cepted opinion; but the provocation for tha; 

attack continues to be the most imminen; 

threat to the maintenance of peace on the 

basis of law and justice. 

The aggression at the Suez Canal was trig- 
gered on July 26 last by the precipitate ang 
legally unjustifiable. act of the President .; 
Egypt purporting to nationalize the Sie: 
Canal Co. The decree transferred to the 
Egyptian Government all the company's 
assets, rights, and obligations and dissolyeq 
“all the organizations and committees tha: 
now operate its management ” (art.I). The 
canal itself was, of course, the most valuabie 
asset of the company. In plain language, 
the concession under which the canal was 
built and has been successfully operated for 
88 out of a definitely agreed term of 99 years, 
to the mutual benefit and advantage of both 
parties to the concession contract, was ar- 
bitrarily abrogated, the company was dis- 
solved, and its property confiscated by the 
Egyptian Government. 

The offer of the Egyptian Government, if 
carried out in good faith, to indemnify the 
stockholders in accordance with the value o{ 
the shares shown in the closing quotations of 
the Paris Stock Exchange on the day pre- 
ceding the confiscation was inadequate. It 
did not take into account the worth of the 
unexpired term of the concession, and no as- 
surances were given as to the time or method 
of payment of the proposed compensation 
The confiscation decree specified only that 
“the payment of said indemnity shall be etf- 
fected after the nation has taken delivery of 
all the assets and properties of the national- 
ized company.” An offer to indemnify the 
owners from the proceeds of their own prop- 
erty might properly be considered unjust en- 
richment. of the expropriator according to 
our legal standards. 

The concession provides that at its expira- 
tion, when the Egyptian Government might 
lawfully resume possession of the canal it 
would be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment “to take over all materials and supplies 
used in the company’s maritime service and 
in return to pay the company the value to be 








* fixed, either by amicable agreement or on the 


basis of an opinion of experts” (art. XVI). 
The Egyptian Government cannot relieve it- 
self of that responsibility by unlawfully ter- 
minating the concession. 

There is no proper analogy of the so-called 
nationalization of the Suez Canal and the 
nationalization laws of other countries duly 
enacted incident to social and economic re- 
forms. The Suez Canal is so impressed with 
an international public use that it was not 
subject to the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain for purely internal purposes by any 
party to the Convention of Constantinople 
1888. In a tripartite statement issued «t 
London on August 2 the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States officially asserted that “the Universal 
Suez Canal Co. has always had an inter- 
national character in terms of its sharehold- 
ers, directors, and operating personnel, and 
in terms of its responsibility to assure the 
efficient functioning as an international 
waterway of the Suez Canal. In 1888 all the 
great powers then principally concerned wit) 
the international character of the canal and 
its free, open, and secure use without dis- 
crimination joined in the treaty and conve)- 
tion of Constantinople. 

“This provided for the benefit of all the 
world that the international character of the 
canal would be perpetuated for all time, irre- 
spective of the expiration of the concession 
of the Universal Suez Canal Company. As 
recently as October 1954,” the statement co- 
tinued, “Egypt recognized that the Suez 
Canal is ‘a waterway economically, comme'- 
cially, and strategically of international im- 
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nee,’ and renewed its determination to 
uphold the Convention of 1888.” + 

The circumstances under which the canal 
was seized and the reasons given for its siez- 
ure fail to bring this so-called act of na~ 
tionalization within the sphere of what may 
be considered justified governmental action 
to promote internal social and economic re- 
form. The record shows that the Egyptian 
decree of July 26, 1956, was an act of retalia- 
tion the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for their declina- 
tion to extend~financial help to Egypt to 
puild the high dam on the Nile River at 
Aswan, and the seizure of the canal was for 
the purpose of providing Egypt with substi- 
tute finances to build the dam. 

The concession stipulates that “disputes 
which arise between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the company will be placed before 
local courts and decided according to the 
laws of the country.” ‘The record is devoid 
of any evidence that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment took any action in its courts against 
the company as a preliminary step to the 
abrogation of the concession. 

The impact of the arbitrary action of the 
Egyptian Government upon those who still 
believe in the validity of contracts made by 
sovereigns is sought to be minimized by argu- 
ing that the nationalization applied only 
to the company and not to the canal. No 
one has ever contended that the Suez Canal 
Company is of any nationality other than 
Egyptian. The decree of nationalization re- 
fers to the company as already being an 
“Egyptian stock company.” Why, then, the 
decree of nationalization if it was to apply 
to the company alone? 

The argument is likewise untenable in the 
light of President Nasser’s speech at the time 
he announced his decree of July 26. “This 
canal is an Egyptian canal. * * * Today, 
citizens,” he declared, “our rights in the Suez 
Canal have been restored to us after 100 
years.” Again, “The Suez Canal was built 
for the sake of Egypt and for its benefit; 
* * * today, our wealth has been restored 
to us.” 2 

Communist admirers and supporters of 
President Nasser attempt to maintain that 
his action was no breach of international 
law on the ground that the treatment of the 
company was a purely internal Egyptian 
matter over which that Government had ex- 
clusive control as a sovereign nation. In the 
view of this speaker, that position is also 
inadmissible. It is not a rule of interna- 
tional law that sovereignty confers immunity 
to violate international obligations. Sov- 
ereignty imposes duties as well as rights, in- 
cluding the exercise of good faith in the 
fulfillment of contracts legally made by gov- 
ernments with private concessionaires, as 
well as in the observance of the obligations 
of solemn treaties. 

“Every nation, on being received, at her 
own request, into the circle of civilized gov- 
ernments, must understand that she not 
only attains rights of sovereignty and the 
dignity of national. character, but that she 
binds herself also to the strict and faithful 
observance of all those principles, laws, and 
usages which have obtained currency among 
civilized states. * * * No community can be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of national char- 
acter in modern times without submitting to 
all the duties which that character im- 
poses,” * 

Germany relied upon the same argument 
to justify on the ground of sovereignty her 
refusal to allow the steamship Wimbledon to 
pass through the Kiel Canal. The Kiel Canal 
was built by Germany within German terri- 
tory, and it was conceded before the Treaty 
of Versailles that the canal was an internal 
canal under the exclusive control of the ter- 
ritorial sovereign. On the application of 
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several governments parties to the Treaty of 
Versailles, who invoked article 380 of that 
treaty, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice decided against Germany's conten- 
tion, holding: 

“The Court declines to see in the conclu- 
sion of any treaty by which a state under- 
takes to perform or refrain from performing 
a@ particular act an abandonment of its sev- 
ereignty. No doubt any convention of this 
kind places a restriction upon the exercise 
of the sovereign rights of the state, in the 
sense that it requires them to be exercised 
in a certain way. But the right of entering 
into international engagements is an attri- 
bute of state sovereignty.” * 

Notwithstanding the repeated disclaimers 
of the Egyptian Government that it has no 
intention to disregard the obligations of the 
Treaty of Constantinople of 1888, it is im- 
possible to separate the legal issues raised by 
the cancellation of the company’s conces- 
sion, under the circumstances and for the 
reasons given for that act, from the relevant 
provisions of the convention. 

The antecedents of that convention date 
back to the war between Russian and Turkey 
of 1877-78. At that time the Suez Canal was 
in Turkish—and therefore belligerent—ter- 
ritory. The Institute of International Law, 
at its session at Zurich on September 13, 
1877, appointed a committee to study the 
methods by which the canal might regu- 
larly and finally be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the common law of war. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of that com- 
mittee, the institute, at its session at Brus- 
sels on September 4, 1879, adopted a reso- 
lution which declared: “It is of general in- 
terest to all nations that the maintenance 
and use of the Suez Canal for all kinds of 
communications shall be protected as much 
as possible by conventional international 
law.” The resolution proposed “that States 
unite with a view to avoiding as much as 
possible any measure which may damage or 
put in danger the canal and its appendages 
even in case of war.’ 

The Convention of Constantinople, eventu- 
ally concluded in 1888, follows closely the 
recommendations of the institute. The pre- 
amble states the intention of the signatories 
to establish, “by a conventional act, a defi- 
nite system intended to guarantee, at all 
times and to all the powers, the free use 
of the Suez Maritime Canal, and thus to 
complete the system under which the navi- 
gation of this canal has been placed” by the 
firman of the Sultan, dated February 22, 
1866. It refers to the convention as “sanc~ 
tioning the concessions” of the khedive of 
Egypt. In addition to stipulating for the 
free use of the canal “in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction, of flag,” the 
convention provides for the neutrality of the 
canal in time of war. 

The convention requires the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, within the limits of its powers, to 
take the necessary measures for enforcing 
the execution of the treaty (art. IX), and 
charges the agents of the other signatory 
powers in Egypt “to see that it is carried 
out” (art. VIII). Oppenheim classifies the 
Treaty of Constantinople as “a pure law- 
making treaty,” and he construes article VIII 
as establishing an international commission 
“for the supervision of the execution of that 
treaty.’’* 

In flat contradiction of the pretensions of 
President Nasser that “the Suez Canal was 
built for the sake of Egypt and for its bene- 
fit,” article XII of the Convention of Con- 
stantinople provides: 

“The high contracting parties, by applica- 
tion of the principle of equality as regards 
free use of the canal, a principle which forms 
one of the bases of the present treaty, agree 
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that none of them shall seek, with respect 
to the canal, territorial or commercial advan- 
tages or privileges in any international ar- 
rangements that may be concluded.” 

It is submitted that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment cannot within the accepted principles 
of international law applicable to the inter- 
pretation of the convention abrogate the 
international arrangements under which the 
canal was built and has been operated and 
protected for the last 88 years in order to 
subvert the canal to her own internal ad- 
vantage. The motive of “territorial or com- 
mercial advantages or privileges,” to repeat 
the words of article XII, for the abrogation 
of the international arrangements with the 
Suez Canal Co., sanctioned by the Treaty of 
Constantinople, is conclusively shown in 
President Nasser’s speech announcing the 
so-called decree of nationalization. In addi- 
tion to his braggadocio, already quoted, he 
linked the nationalization of the company 
with the building of “a strong and dignified 
Egypt, the Arab Egypt,” industrialized and 
capable of competing with those who “used 
to suck our blood, our rights, and take 
them.” “Citizens, today,” he declared, “we 
are conscious of accomplishing glories and 
achieving true dignity. Sovereignty in Egypt 
will belong only to her sons.” 

The pretensions of President Nasser were 
answered by the three powers in their Lon- 
don statement of August 2, in which they 
said: 

“They do not question the rignt of Egypt 
to enjoy and exercise all powers of a fully 
sovereign and independent nation, includ- 
ing the generally recognized right, under 
appropriate conditions, to nationalize assets, 
not impressed with an international interest, 
which are subject to its political authority. 
But the present action involves far more 
than a simple act of nationalization. It 
involves the arbitrary and unilateral seizure 
by one nation of an international agency 
which has the responsibility to maintain 
and to operate the Suez Canal so that all 
the signatories to, and beneficiaires of, the 
treaty of 1888 can effectively enjoy the use 
of an international waterway upon which 
the economy, commerce, and security of 
much of the world depends. This seizure is 
the more serious in its implications because 
it avowedly was made for the purpose of 
enabling the Government of Egypt to make 
the canal serve the purely national purposes 
of the Egyptian Government, rather than the 
international purpose established by the 
Convention of 1888.7 

The Egyptian defiance of international ob- 
ligations is violative of another longstand- 
ing principle of international law. The Dec- 
laration of London of January 17, 1871, 
states: “It is an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulation thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting powers vy 
means of an amicable arrangement.” 

The United States is not a party to either 
the canal concession or the treaty of 1888, 
but both stipulate for the free and equal use 
of the canal by all nations. Under inter- 
national law that stipulation enures to the 
benefit of nonsignatories.* On the day fol- 
lowing the publication of the Egyptian na- 
tionalization decree the United States De- 
partment of State made public an announce- 
ment in which it was said that “the seizure 
of the installations of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany carries far-reaching implications. It 
affects the nations whose economies depend 
upon, the products which move through this 
international waterway and the maritime 
countries as well as the owners of the Com- 
pany itself.” * 

There has been no direct challenge to the 
international legality of the Egyptian na- 
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tionalization decree as it affects the property 
rights of the Company. All steps taken have 
been directed toward a negotiated political 
settlement with Egypt. The provisions of 
the United Nations Charter for the settle- 
ment of legal questions have not been in- 
voked. Are the governments of the West no 
longer able or willing to speak in defense 
of the rights of private property? The de- 
cline of western support of this fundamental 
human right was pointed out by the Chair- 
man of the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission in 1952. Mr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, the Chairman of the Commission 
for that year, wrote: 

“The concept of property and its ownership 
is at the heart of the great ideological con- 
flict of the present day. It was not only 
the Communist representatives who riddled 
this concept with questions and doubts, a 
goodly portion of the non-Communist world 
had itself succumbed to these doubts. A 
study of this particular debate will reveal 
the extent to which the non-Communist 
world has been communistically softened 
and frightened. It seems incredible that 
in these economic matters, which reflect, 
indeed, much more than mere economic 
divergencies, the Western World is so divided 
on itself as to be incapable of presenting 
a common front against communism.” ” 

According to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Security Council may recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment of any dispute the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
It is specifically provided that in making 
recommendations the Security Council 
should “take into consideration that legal 
disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice’ (art. 36). Legal disputes are de- 
fined by the corresponding provision of the 
Court's staute to include disputes concern- 
ing (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) 
any question of international law, (c) the 
existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and (d) the nature or extent of 
the reparation to be made for such a breach 
(art. 36). 

It is immaterial, in our view, when the 
Security Council recommends what it con- 
siders the appropriate method of peaceful 
settlement, that any or all of the members 
of the United Nations involved in the dispute 
should have accepted the so-called optional 
clause incorporated in article 36 of the stat- 
ute of the Court. The first paragraph of that 
article reads: “The jurisdiction of the Court 
comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specialy provided for 
in the Charter of the United Nations or in 
treaties and conventions in force.” 

President's Nasser’s refusal to agree to a 
political settlement and the failure to bring 
him to the bar of international justice before 
the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations permitted him to stand before the 
world as an innocent party. The ill-consid- 
ered policy of the governments of Great Bri- 
tain. and France, in resorting to force and 
not to legal remedies after the peaceful polit- 
ical overtures to President Nasser were re- 
jected, subjected them instead of Egypt to 
condemnation by the United Nations and the 
world at large. 

It cannot be denied that the Suez Canal 
dispute in all of its elements falls squarely 
within the definition of justiciable disputes 
laid down in the United Nations Charter. A 
refusal by Egypt to comply with a recom- 
mendation of the Security Council to refer 
the dispute in its several aspects to judicial 
settlement by the International Court of 
Justice would have kept the stigma of aggres-° 
sion where it originated and properly belongs, 
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namely, upon those who seized the Suez 
Canal in violation of the obligations of an 
international contract and treaty. 

It is logical to ask, what might have hap- 
pened if Egypt refused to appear before the 
International Court or to accept a decision 
of the Court adverse to her position? In 
such case, in my opinion, the complaining 
states would have met the requirements of 
world opinion for the maintenance of inter- 
national relations on the basis of law and 
justice, the. object to which this society is 
dedicated. The same force of public opinion 
could be relied upon to support such sanc- 
tions as might be deemed to be necessary 
by the United Nations to fulfill its most 
important function, that of removing threats 
to world peace, 





1The Suez Canal Problem, Department of 
State publication 6392, p. 34. 

2 The Suex Canal Problem, ibid., pp. 25-30. 

* Instruction of Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster to the United States Minister to 
Mexico, April 15, 1842, 1 Moore, International 
Law Digest, p. 5. 

*World Court Reports, edited by Manley 
O. Hudson, vol. 1, p. 175. 

5 See Resolutions of the Institue of Inter- 
national Law, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1916, pp. 23-24. 

* International Law, vol. I (1905), pp. 495, 
567. 

7 The Suez Canal Problem, ibid., p. 35. 

*Phillimore. International Law, 46-49 
(third edition). 

* The Suez Canal Problem, ibid, p. 32. 

%” United Nations Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1952, 
pp. 248-253. 





Huge Tax Windfall for Idaho Power Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


. Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker; I recently 
received a letter from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association telling 
how the Idaho Power Co. is about to get 
a huge windfall from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of accelerated tax 
amortization conferring on that company 
an interest-free loan of about $30.5 mil- 
lion, and enabling it to collect a total 
subsidy of $329 million for the construc- 
tion of the Brownlee and Oxbow Dams. 
That figure will, of course, be 3 times 
in excess of their total cost and far in 
excess of the $308 million which would be 
required for full Federal development. 

It is interesting to note that the presi- 
dent of the Idaho Power Co. said that the 
dam was to be constructed with the 
money of Idaho Power and without a 
cent of cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

It now appears, however, that his 
words did not reflect the real situation 
at all. But rather, that the pure capital- 
istic enterprise of which he thought so 
much is to be diluted with the taxpayers’ 
money. It is not necessary to say that 
it would be better that this pure capital- 
istic enterprise, if it must be carried out 
to the detriment of the people of the 
Northwest and of the United States, be 
carried out without dilution and not have 
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one socialized cent of the money of th. 
Government of the United States or jt; 
taxpayers in to corrupt its great cajita). 
istic purpose. I insert a letter giving the 
full facts and hope that the people of the 
United States and the Congress of this 
great country will give some attention to 
a big steal which is going on in the 
Northwest. 
The letter follows: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 

DeaR MEMBER OF CONGRESS: Attached is , 
copy of a small pamphlet which a number o; 
organizations have had produced for the pur- 
pose of summarizing the issues and the facts 
in the struggle of our organizations to pre- 
vent the Idaho Power Co. from destroying 
almost half of the power potential and other 
major benefits to be had from Federal con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam. 

Since this pamphlet was prepared two ab- 
solutely incredible developments have taken 
place, the developments in strange juxtapo- 
sition. (1) On April 24 the Federal Power 
Commission authorized the Idaho Power Co, 
to issue $40 million in short-term promissory 
notes to finance the construction of its dog- 
in-the-manger, run-of-the-river runt dams 
on the Snake River. (2) On April 25, the fol- 
lowing day, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issued accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
cates to the power company, thereby granting 
to that company an interest-free loan of 
$30,500,000 and enabling it to collect a total 
subsidy of $329 million for the construction 
of Brownlee and Oxbow Dams, three times 
their total cost. This $329 million subsidy 
contrasts brutally with the $308 million in- 
vestment required for full Federal develop- 
ment, an investment which is not a subsidy 
but repayable in full with interest. 

Under oath, during the Federal Power Com- 
mission hearings, R. P. Parry, president of 
the Idaho Power Co. said: “The applicant is 
here before you asking the privilege of con- 
structing solely with its own money and 
without one cent of cost to the taxpayers of 
the United States a great multipurpose 
project * * *.” . 

In advertisements published all over Amer- 
ica, the power companies boasted that they 
would save taxpayers $465 million and that 
“they (private power companies) don't 
have to wait for an act of Congress or for tax 
money from the Treasury.” (See Saturday 
Evening Post, May 26, 1956, p. 16.) 

That the Office of Defense Mobilization 
would approve this subsidy on the basis o! 
applications pending since 1953, applications 
for two projects whose relationship to de- 
fense is so remote that it has never been 
used by the company as a justification tor 
FPC licensing almost defies belief. 

There is no justification in the world for 
destroying close to half the potential benefits 
of the middle Snake River with a $329 mi!- 
lion public subsidy when by the investment 
of $308 million, repayable with interest, and 
without subsidy, we can have full develop- 
ment, low-cost power, maximum flood con- 
trol, and development of low-cost phosphate 
fertilizers. 

Nor is there any reason why the people. or, 
it seems to me, the Congress, should tolerate 
the kind of interagency collusion which has 
led to this revolting deal. 

We urge you most strongly to press for 
quick committee action on the Morse-Pfost 
and other similar bills, get them to the floor, 
and by a vote of approval tear this black and 
infamous page from the history of ths 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Curve T. ELis, 
General Manage’. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today 
Americans everywhere join with Amer- 
icans of Rumanian descent in celebrat- 
ing a significant date in the annnals of 
the history of the Rumanian people. In 
3 separate years May 10 was the date 
on which major steps were taken to ob- 
tain greater measures of liberty for the 
Rumanian people. On May 10, 1866, a 
liberal constitution was adopted. On 
May 10, 1877, a convention was signed 
with Russia which recognized Rumania’s 
desire for a greater degree of freedom 
and self-rule. On May 10, 1881, the com- 
plete sovereignty of the Rumanian peo- 
ple was finally established. 

On this May 10, while American Ru- 
manians may look back with justifiable 
pride at the freedom which their brothers 
in Rumania once fought for and won, 
they can only look ahead in the hope that 
freedom once attained may return to the 
Rumanian people now suffering oppres- 
sion. 

At this time it serves us well to re- 
evaluate the plight of a people who yearn 
for liberty but who suffer the shackles 
of tyranny and to reexamine our resolve 
that the integrity and freedom of the 
Rumanian people will be returned. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGkEssIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNnGcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date rhen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, 'That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections—The permanent REcorD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 












Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at American Legion 
Founders Day Luncheon 





| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
speech I delivered on last Saturday, in 
St. Louis, Mo., at the American Legion 
Founders Day luncheon, commemorat- 
ing the founding of the American 
Legion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Unirep States SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, AMERICAN LEGION FOUNDERS 
Day LUNCHEON, St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 
1957 
Comrade Commander, today we commemo- 

rate the founding of American Legion in this 

city in 1919. 

This organization of 3 million has made 
notable contributions to our Nation in both 
war and peace, 

As Americans it is important that we take 
sufficient time to review the past, examine 
the present, and try to plan for the future. 

It was Lincoln, in his house divided speech, 
who said: 

“If we but knew where we are and whither 
we are tending we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” 

It is time for us to rededicate ourselves to 
& renewed faith in our free way of life. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category of 
something that can be locked in a safe de- 
posit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
hecessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. : 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive, capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain a 
free world of freemen: The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 


spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
of our of Independence, the Con- 


stitution of the United States, and the 
spiritual values which: the founders of our 
Republic recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable, We have humbly acknowledged 
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the divine inspiration which has made and 
preserved us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling 


‘in prayer during the dark days of Valley 


Forge and of Lincoln doing the same during 
his lonely vigil in the White House during 
the darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, 
and economic freedom. 

We must never dilute our constitutional 
guaranties whereby human freedom would 
be compromised with totalitarian tyranny 
in any form of world government. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspira- 
tion to the enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no 
outsiders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own 
freedom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere-a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed. 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
ind@ifierence the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well as 
above its obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them 
and failing to seek remedies, we may en- 
danger the safety of this Republic and free- 
men everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was 
capable of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience, how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach?, How can 
they have faith in Communist indoctrina- 
tion when young students were the leaders 
of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past several weeks the rulers in 
the Kremlin have sought to intimidate Nor- 
way, Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 


The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 


term strategic onbjective. The destruction 
of human freedom everywhere. 

They will be relentless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our faith 
in God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or revo- 
lutionary movement can function for sev- 
eral weeks or months it is difficult for out- 
side friends to assist. 

Had the British redcoats crushed the first 
American rebellion in a week and captured 
the leaders (as happened in Budapest), there 
would have been no time for France and our 
other friends abroad to come to our aid. 

Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 
gary. Will the free world be better prepared 
to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Governfhent what a differ- 
ence it would have made if the United Nations 
had sent in observers: If based on the first 
United Nations resolution the friends of free- 
dom abroad had sent the freedom fighters 


’ bazookas and grenades rather than more res- 


olutions of sympathy. 


Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that. we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that-the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

I believe we are at one of the great crucial 
turning points of history. 

International communism which 40 years 
ago imposed its will upon the people of Russia 
has in the meantime, by conquest, subversion, 
and international blackmail, extended its 
power to where over 900 million people are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

Probably not as much as 10 percent of that 
number can be considered hard-core Com- 
munist Party members. 

Never before in history have so few imposed 
their ruthless totalitarian will upon so many 
human beings. 

Since the fall of Dienbienphu in 1953 
international communism has added no ter- 
ritory and no people to its monolithic 
structure. 

Since 1953, within the Communist Empire 
cracks have beeen showing up which are of 
great significance. 

1. The riots in East Germany and East 
Berlin. 

2. Restlessness in Poland leading to the 
Poznan outbreak and the temporary attempt 
to placate the liberty-loving Poles with a 
“respectable Communist regime,” as if in fact 
there could be such an unlikely monstrosity. 

3. The Hungarian revolt with its lesson 
that unarmed people can rise up, seize arms, 
drive out a secret police control and can only 
be destroyed when divisions of a foreign 
power are used to crush a victory the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters had already won. 
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4. The strains and stresses, economic and 
otherwise, within Communist China, some of 
which were reported last Sunday morning. 

5. The repudiation of $65 billion worth of 
Soviet Union bonds which is not only indica- 
tive of fiscal problems within the U. S. S. R. 
but a reemphasis, if any is needed, that 
Soviet commitments are not worth the paper 
upon which they are written. 

6. The failure of the established agricul- 
tural and industrial programs in the Soviet 
Union and in most of the captive states. 

Responsible men and women, in and out 
of government, must ask themselves these 
questions: 

Would the world be a better place in which 
to live if the godless international Com- 
munist tyranny should disintegrate? Can 
communism’s political system endure if its 
economic base collapses? Can even a ruth- 
less police state hold its people in subjuga- 
tion if their economy cannot produce the 
minimum requirements of food, clothing, 
housing, and a modest number of consumer 
goods? 

At such a time it does not make sense to 
me that the United States and our free allies 
would embark upon a program to rescue the 
Communist world from its own evil short- 
comings. 

While the communist world is reaching a 
crisis in its economic and political ‘ife it is 
now proposed: 

1. That our allies open wider the doors of 
trade in both strategic and nonstrategic 
materials to Communist nations. 

2. We assume the burden of supplying 
agricultural supplies to the Polish Commu- 
nist regime so they can better concentrate 
on supplying strategic coal and uranium to 
the Soviet Union as well as other production 
which will strengthen the Soviet economy, 
and hence its totalitarian government. 

It is proposed that we take $100 million 
of American assets and make them available 
to the Communist government of Gomulka 
while the government is making loans avail- 
able to the Communist North Vietnamese 
of Ho Chi Minh and the CHinese Communist 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

We have already contributed over $1,200,- 
000,000 to sustain Tito-type communism in 
Yugoslavia. It is now about to be announced 
that we will send more jet fighting planes 
to Communist Yugoslavia, 

We have many good and stout allies (Free 
China on Formosa, Korea, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippine Re- 
public) that need more jet planes. All of 
them should have a priority over Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
We cannot escape history * * * the fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us 
down to the latest generation. We, yes, even 
we here, have the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility * * * in giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free * * * we 
shall nobly save or meanly lose this last best 
hope on earth.” 


Rumania’s Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on, 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
commemorating the anniversary of Ru- 
manian Independence Day. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RUMANIA’S INDEPENDENCE Da¥ 

On this 10th of May, Rumania’s national 
unity and Independence Day, I should like to 
pay a warm tribute to the heroic and un- 
fortunate Rumanian people, who for 12 years 
now have been bearing the criminal yoke of 
Soviet slavery. 

After a long period in history during which 
the Rumanians, descendents of Roman colon- 
ists established by Emperor Trajan in the sec- 
ond century of our era, at the eastern gates 
of Europe, have performed a noble task as 
guardians of European freedom and Christi- 
anity, they achieved their political organiza- 
tion as independent principalities in the 13th 
century. Through their spirit-of resistance 
and Christian faith they managed to survive 
long centuries of ruthless invasions from the 
east. At the moment of the Crusades this 
Latin outpost on the eastern borders of 
Europe made a steady contribution to the 
fight against the barbarians. This resistance 
of the Rumanian principalities against the 
advance of the Turks after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, succeeded in preserving to a 
certain. extent their independence, Al- 
though forced to pay tribute t8 the Ottoman 
Empire, they were not occupied by the Turks 


~and continued to be ruled by their own na- 


tional Christian ties. 

It was this role in the defense of Europe 
which was eventually recognized, in the full 
reestablishment of Rumania’s independence, 
by the Treaties of Paris in 1856 and that of 
Berlin in 1878. 

But the existence of a free Rumania has al- 
Ways meant a serious obstacle in the way of 
the Russian imperialist drive to the west. 
Indeed, since the 18th century, when Rus- 


sia‘ reached the borders of Europe, the great- 


est danger for the Rumanian national exist- 
ence has been Russian aggression and inva- 
sion under changing guises, even under that 
of friendship. One should not forget that 
Rumania has been invaded 13 times by the 
Russians, who annexed the eastern part of 
the country, now constituting the Molda- 
vian Soviet Republic... Today the entire 
nation of 20 million suffers under the Soviet 
im Communist t y. The ordeal of 
the Rumanian people under the ruthless 
foreign occupation of Soviet communism, 
their econcmic exploitation and deprivation 
of elemental human rights and liberties, are 
now a matter of record. On the other hand, 
through the Soviet political-military pres- 
sure Rumania has been transformed 

the will of its people into a satellite base for 
the aggressive schemes of Moscow. 

We cannot rest indifferent in the face of 
injustice and tyranny. We must proclaim 
our sympathy with the enslaved R' 
and think of the best ways for helping them 
recover their liberty. It is both the honor 
and the enlightened interest of this nation 
which command us to follow such a course. 
We should not forget that destruction of 
freedom in other lands means ultimately a 
direct threat to our own freedom and 
security. 


Tenth Anniversary of the National Student 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this year 


marks the 10th anniversury of the United 
States National Student Association, one 
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of our most dynamic youth organiza. 
tions. .A brief look at the 10-year recorg 
of USNSA is proof enough of its expand. 
ed program of education and Service to 
our educational community. 

It_was a great pleasure for me to con. 
tribute a special article to the associa. 
tion’s student government bulletin, in its 
anniversary issue. My theme, Students 
Today—Statesmen Tomorrow, is partic. 
ularly significant at a time when, more 
than ever before, student government 
is looked to for the molding of tomor- 
row’s statesmen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Stupvents TopDAY—STATESMEN Tomorrow 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER Wiley, senior United 
States Senator from Wisconsin) 


This, the 10th anniversary of the United 
States National Student Association, is , 
highly significant juncture in American life. 
It is a time when we see our student move- 
ment taking on new meanings and challenges, 

We find ourselves in a constant state of 
flux here at home and abroad. We are wit- 
nessing and we welcome unparalleled ad- 
vancements for the benefit of mankind. 

Yet, we see in the dark background a 
brutal, hostile ideology dedicated to world 
domination. Against this backdrop, in an 
era of progress and development otherwise, 
we are striving to hold secure the previous 
values of our democratic society, and at the 
same time help other freedom-loving coun- 
tries preserve these principles. 

The future is, of course, uncertain. News 
breaks daily from the four corners of the 
world, news which in one way or another 
ultimately affects our Nation. Yet, in pon- 
dering what lies ahead for America, I am 
enco by a great faith in America. Part 
of that faith is the deep confidence that our 
rising young leaders will meet the test of 
shouldering tomorrow’s burdens. I know 
that my great expectations for the younger 
generation will not be disappointed. 

USNSA SETS THE PACE—ITS MANIFOLD CONTRIBU- 
TION TO OUR NATIONAL WELFARE 


The performance of our United States Na- 
tional Student Association helps sustain my 
faith in youth. The record of the associa- 
tion over the past decade speaks for itself, 
and is proof enough of the fine caliber of our 
young adults. Intellectually and spiritually, 
USNSA members deserve recognition as gen- 
eral spokesmen for American youth. 

On the homefront, USNSA has spearheaded 
basic improvements in all aspects of campus 
life, promoting the cultural, social, and phys- 
ical welfare of students. Member student 
bodies have joined together to tackle mutual 
problems and to stimulate democratic stu- 
dent government. Most important, USNSA 
brings us a dynamic, articulate student voice 
in national affairs. It exhibits a collective 
alertness to “what’s going on” generally, a5 
well as to the new horizons of American edu- 
cation. What better way df supplementing 
student civic responsibility and offering vast 
educational opportunities? 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


As we are all aware, the problems of Amer- 
ican education itself are not becoming any 
simpler. These problems pose a real chal- 
lenge to student leadership and to the 
USNSA. 


The numbers of college eligibles are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. How will we cope 
with the expected 4,500,000 college entrants 
of 1965? Furthermore, our more complex 
society requires an increase in the amount 
of knowledge. And this in turn demands 4 
great expansion of our educational programs. 
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government, therefore, with 
USNSA the ball, will have to take a 
new look at policy and programs. Such is- 
sues as student economic welfare, antidis- 
crimination, maintenance of high educa- 
tional standards, academic freedom, balanc- 
ing of liberal and specialized training—these 
are but @ few of the areas demanding 
thoughtful reappraisal. 
WORTHY WORLDWIDE ACTIVITIES 

Internationally, USNSA has further proved 
invaluable in closing the ties among young 
peoples throughout the world—the ties that 
will help bind the confidence and good will 
of future foreign leaders. USNSA relations 
with other national student agencies offer 
one of the best organized means we have to 
promote youth fellowship and to foster a 
true understanding of other modes of life. 

The free exchange of ideas and a spirit of 
“working together” on mutual youth prob- 
lems are the ideals of international coopera- 
tion. USNSA work with the World Univer- 
sity, the Foreign Student Leadership Project, 
International Student Relations Seminars, 
and student travel programs, all deserve the 
widest support toward this goal. - 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDENT LEADER 

I would like to underscore one function of 
USNSA, which in my mind warrants top 
priority at this time—development of youth 
] = 


As a United States Senator, I have learned 
the so-called ingredients of a public servant. 
And speaking from experience, may I em- 
phasize the tremendous importance of a 
taste of university leadership for anyone as- 
piring to a career in government or politics. 

It has often occurred to me how fortunate 
our college folks, my prospective colleagues 
of the 90th or 100th , are in the 
limitless opportunities to partake of student 
government. But are enough taking ad- 
vantage of them? 

In this day and age, when a year seems to 
pass like a minute, it is not a long hop from 
student government to its counterpart at 
the local, State or national level. And there 
are certain principles guiding the student 
body president, USNSA worker, Senator, and 

ssman which remain relatively fixed. 

What are such ? The power of 
factual m, @ give-and-take spirit 
in solving controversial questions, sound 

and constructive thinking, con- 
tinuity of worthy purpose, underlined by 
strict adherence to democratic principles of 
self-government and by genuine dedication 
to what is best for the largest number, these 
all add up to the making of a statesman. 
To become a part of public life also requires 
& knowledge of the democratic philosophy 
and group process. 

The extent to which our aspirant can ful- 
fill this recipe and can achieve his or her 
fullest tial for effective leadership in 
adult , May depend on his or her start up 
the Governthent rung during college. 

VITAL ROLE OF USNSA 

And this is where USNSA comes in, to serve 
as one of our best catalysts for responsible 
student leadership. Stimulating an aware- 
hess among youth as to their obligations in 
student government, and urging followup 
participation, these are challenging goals for 


Student government is a facet. of American 
college life, which is probably relatively uni-~ 
que, in contrast to most foreign counterparts. 
In few, if any, other countries has so much 


our 

lived up to the responsibilities given them. 
But more remains to be accomplished. In 
the face of increasing enrollments, height- 
ened scholastic competition, and struggle to 
make the top of the class, there may be a 
serious tendency to play down constructive 


activity, or may I say co- 
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curricular work (a much better reference 
for an important endeavor). 

Scholastic pursuits are understandably in- 
tensified in an age when technical and scien- 
tific skills are constantly being improved 
upon and when technical achievement has 
become essential to our national security. 


NEED FOR EXPERIENCE IN STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Yet, in trying to prepare students for socie- 
ty and shape the total young man or woman, 
we must be on guard against allowing ex- 
treme specialization to encroach on other 
basic educational needs. And student gov- 
ernment is such a need—every bit related to 
the heart of the education process. All col- 
lege life is a laboratory in individual develop- 
ment. Leadership responsibilities are as in- 
tegral to forming the well-rounded person as 
success in his or her curriculum. 

How effective is the engineer, physicist, or 
nuclear scientist, who cannot adequately ex- 
press his theories, or who is not open to the 
ideas and suggestions of others? 

Not only might society lose out here, but 
the individual might be cheated in reaching 
his or her optimum capacity. Higher edu- 
cation actually fails if it does not sufficiently 
train young people for the mature adult role 
in all phases of community life. 


EXPERIMENTING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Thus, the prestige and place of student 
government require anew emphasis. Earlier, 
I mentioned the development of statesman- 
like qualities, associated with early experi- 
ence in government. May I add that work 
on behalf of the campus and campus com- 
munity is an experiment in practical human 
relations. Participation in student affairs 
can help deepen spiritual insight, sharpen 
perception, and strengthen habits of moral 
action. These qualities together with other 
teachings of the group process mark the 
finer-type American citizen. 

Without encouragement of a new philoso- 
phy toward student government and campus 
affairs, student leadership can take on a 
wheels-for-wheels sake’ stigma. And this 
kind of attitude could easily breed apathy 
and disdain for all activities” This, coupled 
with an exclusive back-to-the-books move- 
ment, could seriously undermine the whole 


concept of democratic student government 


for which the Nation has long stood. 
AVOIDING STALE, STATIC APPROACHES 


I am sure that USNSA officers are also 
concerned about preventing the status quo 
germ from hitting local student body pro- 
grams. In many instances, apathy for co- 
eurricular affairs is due to a dire lack of 
new ideas and lack of some imagination in 
implementing programs. Simply going 
through the motions of static-type govern- 
ment is no fun, no matter what level it is on. 

Every student group should evolve in pur- 
pose, policy, and program. There is some- 
thing wrong if it drifts along in the same 
way, year after year. We in Congress like- 
wise require new ways of approaching and 
solving the comparable problems that may 
come before us each year. Consequently, we 
must continually reappraise our policies. 

KEY QUESTIONS TO ASK 


Thus, student body cabinet officers and 


USNSA leaders should ask themselves these . 


questions frequently: Are the real student 
problems being tackled? Is the leadership 
doing as much as it can on behalf of stu- 
dent welfare? 

Such brainstorming sessions can be ex- 
tremely helpful. And I can attest to the 
validity of experience in this technique by 
the Wisconsin Student Association, of the 
University of Wisconsin in my own State. 

CONCLUSION 

USNSA’s capacity for democratic reSponsi- 
bility appears to be an almost limitless one. 
And the scope of its work and interest is 
helping to meet the demands on every front 
of American life. 
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I have here devoted some attention bas- 
ically to only one aspect of the student move- 
ment—student government and the crucial 
need for leadership training. Yet, perhaps 
these factors constitute one of the cores of 
real student citizenship. And success in 
them will certainly help set the quality of 
tomorrow's American statesmen. 

Hats off to USNSA as it looks ahead to the 
new challenges for young America. 





British Labor Reports Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an informative article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 14, 
1957, entitled ‘British Labor Reports 
Finances.” The author of the article is 
George W. Oakes, eminent American 
journalist and writer, who is presently 
residing temporarily in Great Britain, 
where he was educated. 

This article is particularly pertinent 
today, because it describes the methods 
and laws regulating the manner in which 
British trade unions report their finances 
and funds for the benefit of their mem- 
bership and the general public. Recent 
disclosures of alleged financial irregu- 
larities in some labor organizations in 
the United States have focused attention 
on this problem. While not necessarily 
endorsing all the regulatory measures 
provided for in England, I think it im- 
portant. that Members of Congress 
should have the facts on the reporting 
procedures which govern trade-union 
funds in a friendly nation allied with us 
and in which democratic and free gov- 
ernment prevails. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article by Mr. George W. 
Oakes appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLICITY AND PARSIMONY—BRITISH LABOR 
REPORTS FINANCES 


(The recent Senate disclosures of the finan- 
cial operations in the Teamsters Union has 
stirred public interest in the possibility of 
Federal regulation of the handling of union 
funds. Here is a report on how union labor 
finances are publicized and.spent in Great 
Britain.) 

(By George W. Oakes) 


Lonvon.—British trade unions represent- 
ing 90 percent of the 8.5 million organized 
workers register with the Government and 
publish, for the benefit of their own members 
and the public, a complete accounting of 
their finances. 

Anyone can inspect the financial statement 
of any registered union at the offices of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies (a Gov- 
ernment body) on payment of a 35-cent fee. 
Or a summary of this financial data as shown 
in the registrar's annual trade-union repert 
can be obtaimed for 42 cents from Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, the British equivalent 
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of the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 gave unions 
the right to register, and no subsequent legis- 
lation has made this provision obligatory. 
But the attractions of public registration, in- 
cluding the right to sue or to be sued and 
certain tax and trustee advantages are so im- 
portant that registration has become almost 
universal. Once a union is registered, it must 
file a copy of its audited annual financial 
statement as a public record. In submitting 
its accounts to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, the union as a normal procedure 
calls attention to defalcations or misuse of 
funds, which occur frequently in small 
amounts. The registrar then decides what 
corrective action should be taken. 

DUES AVERAGE 15 CENTS A WEEK 


In 1955, trade union members, who con- 
tribute an average of 15 cents a week each 
to their unions, subscribed some $56 million 
to cover annual operating expenses. 

What proportion of the annual expenses 
of a British union is paid out in salaries? 
The 1955 report of Britain’s largest union— 
the Transport and General Workers with 1.3 
million members—shows expenditures of 
£2,727,597, of which £670,334 were charged 
to salaries for 568 full-time officers. But of 
the total for staff salaries, less than 10 per- 
cent was paid to national officers and the 
central office staff. 

British trade union leaders have always 
been paid modestly, even on the basis of the 
British wage scale and cost of living. Only 
3. or 4 leaders in the entire British trade- 
union movement get more than $6,000 a year, 
the salary of the general secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress. 

The secretaries (chief permanent officials) 
of most of the large unions would fall in the 
$2,800-$5,600-a-year bracket. It’s estimated 
that the secretaries of Britain’s two biggest 
unions with one-fifth of all union members— 
the Transport Workers and Engineering— 
probably receive saleries of about $5,000 and 
$2,800, respectively. And the Transport 
Workers’ secretary is actually labor's No. 1 
official. In fact the Mineworkers’ leader gets 
only about a third more than the top earn- 
ings of a man in the pits. 

There is a historic reason for the modest 
salaries of top union leaders. The British 
labor movement was voluntary in origin and 
strongly influenced by principles of religi- 
ous nonconformism. For years labor organ- 
izers contributed their services for the wel- 
fare of their fellow workers. 

Labor leaders still don’t thing it right that 
they should earn much more or live much 
better than the rank and file. Nor would 
the workers be agreeable to high salaries paid 
out of their dues. 3 

Expense accounts are closely controlled. 
While a national leader isn’t expected to stay 
in a third-rate hotel, the members don’t in- 
tend that he shall accustom himself to the 
same standard of comfort as the employers 
or even the government Officials with whom 
he deals. 


RAISES RECRUITING PROBLEMS 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union, with 
the largest resources, had in 1955 assets of 
£11,586,146 of which nearly half consisted of 
government securities. Loan and mortgages 
on members’ houses amounted to £3,352,212, 
and cash £2,014,489. 

The financial statements of other big 
unions reveal an equally high proportion of 
funds invested in government and munic- 
ipal bonds. There are no legal restrictions 
on union investments, however. 

The major trade unions in Britain have 
since 1913 maintained separate funds for 
political purposes toward which those mem- 
bers who wish may contribute. Nearly 7 
million union members contribute an ayer- 
age of about 20 cents a year. Th re- 
sources are listed separately from the indus- 
trial funds in the publicly filed statements. 


Fifth Amendment Mutes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


. Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by C. P. Ives, published in 
the Morning Sun of May 13, 1957, en- 
titled “Monday Morning View.” 

There being no gbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘MONDAY MoRNING View 


(By P. Ives) 
FIFTH-AMENDMENT MUTES 

One of my favorite fictional characters is 

the young matron of liberal leanings: who 
was advertising for a babysitter. There were 
several applicants, and the young matron had 
trouble making a decision. 
* Then a day or two after her last interview, 
she happened to spot a familiar name in the 
news. A woman subpenaed to a congress- 
sionial investigation of interstate Kidnaping 
had declined to testify on the ground that 
the fifth amendment privileged her against 
incriminating herself. The woman was one 
of the babysitter applicants. 

For -many people this would have been 
the best reason in the world for immediately 
crossing this particular name off the list of 
possible babysitters. But it was not that 
easy for the young liberal matron. 

First of all there was her long liberal in- 
doctrination in the notion that a totally in- 
nocent person might take the fifth because, 
though aware of his innocence, he was afraid 
that a crooked or overzealous prosecutor 
might frame him. 

Then there was the other liberal argument 
about the man who, though totally innocent, 


This traditional attitude has in the post-' was afraid that if he testified he might have 


war years markedly reduced the appeal of 
union office to able young workingmen. Un- 
ion organization has particularly suffered at 
the local level. Workers earning $36 to $39 a 
week aren’t interested in local union salaries 
of $33 a week. It is widely believed that 
unless salaries and expense accounts are re- 
vised to meet the rising cost of living, the 
caliber of trade union leadership is likely to 
deteriorate, despite the impulse for service. 

A start toward an upward revision may be 
implicit in the ee ee union dues in line 
with the general tion. For. example, 
the Transport Workers this year increased 
their weekly contribution by 50 percent to 
14 cents a week—just double the 1939 figure. 

How are the funds of the unions invested? 


to bring in the names of others, and so be- 
come that abhorrent thing, an informer in 
the service of law and order. 

was the climaxing and con- 
clusive liberal argument that to refuse em- 
ployment to a fifth amendment mute was to 
punish a person for availing himself of a 
constitutional privilege, and so downright 
subversive in itself. 

But somehow these propositions sounded 
less persuasive to the young matron with 
own baby’s safety at stake than they 
sounded in liberal bull sessions and 
editorial discussion of the leftish 
For the first time in her life, the young 
matron found herfse.f doing some political 


thinking of her own. : 
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She started with the timorous speculation 
that perhaps the Bill of Rights was intendeq 
to comfort the decent and the law-abiding a; 
well as the uncandid, the criminal, the sub. 
versive. From that she went on to the 
somewhat more confident hypothesis that 
the life of her baby and her own pursuit 
of happiness were possibly as precious in the 
constitutional context as the liberty of the 
fifth amendment mute. 

Little by little over a period of weeks the 
young matron in this way propelled herself 
out of the murky liberal side eddy and into 
the main stream of the race’s wisdom in 
these matters as it had run deep and true 
for a thousand years. And she began to en- 
counter the great formulations of the ele. 
mental law which the liberals had so largely 
excluded from their discussions of the fifth. 

There was, for instance, Professor Wig. 
more’s magisterial statement in his famous 
book on evidence: “It has now been recog. 
nized as a fundamental maxim that the 
public * * * has a right to every man’s evi- 
dence. * * * Any exemptions which may 
exist are * * * so many derogations from 4 
positive general rule. * * * 

“Whoever is impelled to evade or resent 
[the duty to give evidence] should retire 
from the society of organized and civilized 
communities and become a hermit. He is 
not a desirable member of society. He who 
will live by society must let society live by 
him, when it requires to. * * *” 

And then there was the United States 
Supreme Court dictum, no longer ago than 
1937: “Justice * * * would not perish if 
the accused were_subject to a duty to 
respond to orderly Inquiry.” 

But though the Supreme Court (including 
its liberals) was talking that way only 20 
years ago it did not actually advocate an 
end of the fifth amendment immunity. 
And since the immunity remains—and un- 
doubtedly should remain—in the Constitu- 
tion, wasn’t our young matron under con- 
stitutional obligation to reject unfavorable 
inferences about the would-be baby-sitter 
who pleaded the fifth in the kidnaping in- 


quiry? 

Not at all, as the Supreme Court has also 
suggested in a leading fifth amendment 
case: “If [the witness] secure legal immu- 
nity from prosecution, the possible impair- 
ment of his good name is a penalty which it 
is reasonable he should be compelled to pay 
for the common good.” 

I like to think that the young matron, 
now a few years older and her baby safely in 
the hands of a nonfifth sitter, was an on- 
looker at last week’s House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings on commu- 
nism in Maryland. During a recess, one of 
her friends rushes up in a passion over the 
fact that one of the fifth amendment wit- 
nesses is being discussed unfavorably by by- 
standers in -the corridor. 

“Don’t you think it’s just simply plain 
absolutely Fascist for people to draw bad 
conclusions from the claim of a constitu- 
tional privilege?” asks the young matron’ 
friend. 

“No,” says the young matron. 


Death of High Talking Chief 
Tuiasosopo Mariota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my official visit to the central and west- 
ern Pacific areas in 1954 I had the pleas- 
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e of spending some 3 days on the island 
of Samoa. On this occasion I met many 
interesting personalities and some out- 
standing friends of the United States of 

America, Undoubtedly, one of our most 
influential friends was High Talking 
Chief Tuiasosopo Mariota who, at that 
time, was President of the Senate of 
American Samoa. During my visits with 
this outstanding leader of the Samoans, 
and friend of the United States of Amer- 
ica, I was greatly impressed by his at- 
tributes of leadership and ability. I have 
met very few men in my lifetime who, in 
such a Short time, have made such a 
profound impression upon me. His no- 
bility of character, his understanding of 
the differences between our ways of life, 
and his personal desire that we should 
better understand each other and live to- 
gether in close bonds of friendship and 
citizenship were most pleasing to me. 

It is with sincere regret that I have 
learned of his passing on Samoa on 
March 3, 1957. He will be sorely missed 
by his people and by those public servants 
of the United States charged with the ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs in 
this distant flag area of our country. 

Iam pleased to place with my personal 
remarks, a well-written obituary of this 
outstanding citizen of the Pacific and 
copies of messages received by his family 
at the time of his death. 

The matters follow: 

THe DEATH OF HicgH TALKING CHIEF 
' Turasosorpo MaRIOTA 

At 25 minutes after 12 noon of last Sunday, 
March 3, 1957, High Talking Chief Tuiasosopo 
Mariota died at the Samoan Hospital follow- 
ing an extended period of ill health which 
sent him with Mrs. Tuiasosopo to Honolulu 
in search of medical assistance. 

Contrary to Samoan practices, funeral rites 
were pending the arrival of the 
deceased's eldest son who was aboard the 
United States Coast Guard cutter which 
docked at Pago Pago Harbor the following 
Monday afternoon. At midday on Monday, 
March 4, 1957, the remains of the Honorable 
Tulasosopo was removed to his residence at 
Fagatogo to await the arrival of his son. 
Throughout Monday night several choirs paid 
tribute by singing hymns of condolence for 
the bereaved according to the custom of the 
Samoan people. 

At 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, March 5, 
1957, the funeral services were held at the 
Fagatogo Chapel of the Congregational 
Church of Jesus in Samoa, with Elder Pene 
presiding, The service was attended by His 
Excellency the Governor and official party, 
the chief judge, president of the senate, 
speaker of the house of representatives, rep- 
resentatives of the council of paramount 
chiefs, high chiefs and talking chiefs, mem- 
bers of the clergy, members of the bereaved 
family, and friends which filled the chapel 
to overflowing. The principal speakers were 
His Excellency the Governor, his honor the 
chief Senator Tufele, and Pastor 
Fa’asuka Lutu who delivered the sermon, 
The Governor, chief judge, and Senator Tu- 
fele spoke in tribute to the late Honorable 
Tuiasosopo who, with unceasing efforts and 
unbounded energy, gave of himself to his 
country and its government. Following are 
excerpts from the chief judge’s speech: 

“We are here gathered today to pay tribute 
to one of the most outstanding sons of 
Samoa. Tuisosopo is truly the founder of 
the third branch of the government—the 
legislative branch. 

“American Samoa is indebted to the late 
Honorable for much of her po- 
ltical progress during his 1( years of service. 
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He gave unstintingly for his country and his 
death is lamented by many.” 

Having concluded with the first portion of 
the service, the remains of the high talking 
chief was carried by pallbearers in the funeral 
procession to the site of his eternal resting 
place at Leivi Ifiloa, where the last portion of 
the burial service was held. The late Hon- 
orable Tuiasosopo was laid to rest with full 
honors complete with a three volley salute 
fired: by a police honor guard, taps, and the 
government flag at half-mast. At the com- 
pletion of the funeral service, the flag was 
then flown again at full-mast. 


HIS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Tuiasosopo was born on March 16, 1905, 
at the village of Fagatogo and was christened 
Mariota. His parents were High Talking 
Chief Tuiasosopo-Samia-Motumotu, and 
Mere. At the age of 6 years, Mariota entered 
the Government school. Earlier in his school 
life, Mariota manifested those traits which 
later characterized the late Tuiasosopo—in- 
telligence, industriousness, perseverance, 
courage, and friendliness. 

Early manifestations of these traits to- 
gether contributed to his superior perform- 
ance at school, and he ranked at the top 
of his class throughout his entire school 
life. 
the tender age of 14 years—a remarkable feat 
when compared with the present-day ninth- 
grade graduates. At graduation Mariota was 
cited for outstanding good conduct, indus- 
triousness, general Knowledge, his grasp and 
application of gardening principles and for 
his garden of flowering plants, planted on 
the school grounds: His interest in plant 
life and flowering plants in particular con- 
tinued, for his home is surrounded by a 
variety of plants of varying hues and scents. 
Soon after graduation, the entire graduation 
class entered a competitive examination to 
fill a single vacant job with the customs 
office of the government. By elimination, 
only Mariota and one other classmate reached 
the final round. The final round proved 
difficult because both contestants were out- 
standing. The decision was reached shortly 
after an oral examination and Mariota was 
awarded the job which he held for many 
years prior to entering upon the next phase 
of his life, his political career. 


A SAMOAN LEADER 


On October 5, 1932, Mariota registered the 
title of Tuiasosopo Mariota with the registry 
of titles, and celebrated the initiation ac- 
cording to Samoan custom on the following 
December 25. Unlike the ordinary successor 
to a Matai title, he did not understudy the 
older chiefs nor serve a tour of apprentice- 
ship. However, almost from the very outset 
of his career as a Matai, he gained the re- 
spect of the older chiefs and talking chiefs— 
an advantage which he later effectively 
utilized to put aright on an equitable basis 
some of the Samoan practices which the 
privileged few reluctantly gave up for the 
benefit of all concernted. As his reputation 
of being a Samoan leader grew, he com- 
manded more and more the respect of a large 
segment of the Samoan populace in both 
local and general issues where the welfare 
of the Samoan people as a whole was at 
stake. E : 

A CHURCH LEADER 


Tuiasosopo was appointed a deacon of the 
Congregational Church of Jesus in Samoa 
in December of 1942 and was elected general 
treasurer of the Congregational Church in 
August of 1951 for a 2-year term. He was 
later reelected with an overwhelming vote 
of confidence for an additional 2 years. Be- 
ing one of the fathers of the locally founded 
church, his knowledge of both local and 
world matters made him one of the strongest 
leaders of the church. 


A POLITICAL LEADER 


Until 1945 when a general convention of 
representatives of Tutuila and Manu’a con- 


He graduated from the ninth grade at. 
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vened at the Poyer School to consider the 
issue of whether or not a civil form of gov- 
ernment should be adopted for American 
Samoa—then administered by the Navy De- 
partment through a Naval Governor residing 
at Pago Pago—Tuiasosopo did not actively 
enter the local political scene. 

During and immediately following the con- 
vention, Tuiasosopo began to show promise 
of the stellar local political future before 
him. His interest in western civilization 
coupled with his profound concern for the 
welfare of his people and his concern about 
the effects of the imminent tide of western 
technology, compelled his to devour and 
learn in the shortest possible time all that 
there was to learn about governments from 
any and all available sources of information. 
His attitudes and activities in the role of 
a political leader stand as a testimonial to 
his concern for the welfare of his people. 

Tuiasosopo was instrumental in founding 
the Legislature of American Samoa. In 1948 
he was the first speaker of the first house 
of representatives and he continued to hold 
the chair during the second legislature. He 
relinquished the speaker’s chair to assume 
the first presidency of the senate of the 
third legislature. Although he did not re- 
turn to the senate presidency in the fourth 
and fifth legislatures, being the foremost 
local political leader of his time, he con- 
tinued to give of himself without measure 
to the cause of his government and people. 

He was twice selected as an American 
Samoan delegate to the First and Second 
South Pacific Conferences held at Suva, Fiji 
Islands, in 1950, and in Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, in 1953. On both occasions he was 
recognized as one of the outstanding leaders 
of the indigenous peoples of the southern 
Pacific. As the sagacious leader of an in- 
digenous people, he was accorded deference 
at the Second South Pacific Conference, the 
unofficial title of spokesman for all the peo- 
ples represented at the conference was con- 
ferred upon him. During plenary sessions, 
however, he served as the senior delegate 
of the delegations from all United States 
administered territories represented. He was 
a member of the conference steering com- 
mittee, representing United States territories. 
In 1953 Tuiasosopo sponsored the legislative 
resolution requesting the appointment of a 
constitutional drafting committee to draft 
a territorial constitution. He presided over 
the sessions of the constitution committee 
until the expiration of his term as the sen- 
ate president. During his tenure of office 
the draft bill of rights, which includes pro- 
tective provision for Samoan lands, customs, 
and social organization, was completed. 


A COMMERCIAL LEADER 


In February 1946 Tuiasosopo was appointed 
as general manager of the Samoan Indus- 
tries. He directed the affairs of the Samoan 
Industries until his untimely death. Under 
his management, the Samoan Industries de- 
veloped into a recognized marketing agency 
for the products of the Samoan handicraft 
producers. He made several trips to Fiji and 
the Hawaiian Islands in search of marketing 
outlets for the products of the Samoan pro- 
ducers. While on business trips he simul- 
taneously served very successfully in the 
dual capacities of good-will ambassador for 
the people of American Samoa. Through 
his astute management and diligent efforts, 
the ordinary stay-at-home Samoan artisan 
became an independent income earner 
through the efforts of the Samoan Industries, 


A FAMILY HEAD 


As a family head, he managed his family 
and its affairs on the principles of Chris- 
tianity and good government. Labor and 
family responsibilities are divided amongst 
and delegated to family members according 
to capabilities. He administered the affairs 
of the family with Kindliness and patience. 
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In the father’s role, he taught his children 
to be courteous, honest, and diligent. In 
reprimanding the children for wrongs com- 
mitted, he tells of some applicable incident, 
quotes the Bible, or cites one of the well- 
known world figures, but seldom used the 
rod to convey to the errant child that which 
is more desirable than the wrong committed. 
He taught his family to be frugal in money 
matters and to plan for the uncertain future. 


THE MAN THAT HE WAS 


Tuiasosope will be long remembered by 
his many friends to be “the friend who en- 
joyed being with friends.” He enjoyed sing- 
ing old songs learned at school such as 
“B-i-n-g-o Bingo was his name,” and his joy 
and laughter often became catching. He 
enjoyed doing things for his friends and 
often spent his own money for things he 
enjoyed and thought that his friends would 
also enjoy. He often went out of his way to 
lend a helping hand to a needy friend. He 
was always courteous, respectful, and digni- 
fied. He believed that outward manifesta- 
tions tend to reveal the inner man. He 
feared no one for he always had a good word 
for everyone. He neither begrudged nor was 
jealous of another's fortune, attainments, or 
accomplishments, for he firmly believed that 
only a man with a weak mind would assume 
such characteristics. 


Tuiasqsopo Mariota was married to Venise 
of Amanave on December 1931. They had 
six children—4 girls and 2 boys. He is sur- 
vived by his spouse, Venise; daughter, Mere, 
aged 24, married, a graduate of Geneva Col 
lege in Beaver Falls, Pa., who is currently 
teaching on the faculty of the high school of 
American Samoa; son Mariota, aged 22, now 
serving with the United States Army prior to 
re-entering college in the United States after 
his 2-year duty; son Palauni (Brown), aged 
19, graduate of the high school of American 
Samoa and currently a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Tuiasosopo Mariota has 
one brother who is the eldest, and two sisters 
now living. 


MESSAGE OF SYMPATHY RECEIVED BY THE 
FPaMILY : 
Marca 14, 1957. 
Mrs. VENISE Turasosopo and Family, 
Fagatogo, American Samoa. 

Dear VENISE: The Director of the Office of 
Territories, Department of the Interior, has 
asked that I extend to you and family their 
deepest regret and sympathy on the death 
of Tuiasosopo. As you know, this Govern- 
ment shares in the sentiments expressed in 
the message, a copy of which is attached 
herewith. 

Sincerely, 
Perer TALI COLEMAN, 
Governor. 


He 


GovERNOR, AMERICAN SAMOA: 

Please extend to members Tuiasosopos 
family our deepest regret and sympathy upon 
his death. He achieved for himself through 
hard work and ability a notable position of 
leadership in the government of American 
Samoa. His contribution to that government 
will stand as his memorial. 

Lavs: 
Director, Interior Department, Of- 
fice of Territories. 


Hon. Perer TAL COLEMAN, 
Governor of American Samoa, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa: 

My heartfelt condolences to Chief Tuiaso- 
sopos family and the people of Samoa. Iam 
grived to learn of his death. 

SamMvuet WILDER EKINe, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
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Hon. Perer T. COLEMAN, 
Governor of American Samoa, 
Pago Pago, American Samoa: 

Please pass to Tuiasosopo family: Mrs. 
Lowe joins me in sincerest sympathy to you 
all in the loss of husband, father, and leader 
of Samoa. His work in helping bring self- 
government to American Samoa will be re- 
membered in the history of the Territory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, is if not 
about time that we get down to business 
in our committees and get the Presi- 
dent’s program passed. The row over the 
budget has the American people very 
much upset. My own opinion is that. if 
the people could get the facts, matters 
would calm down. There are certain 
folks, however, who make it their busi- 
ness to continually misrepresent the sit- 
uation, and I do mean misrepresent, be- 
cause they do not give all the facts. This 
Government of ours is indeed big busi- 
ness. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, after the Congress appropri- 
ates the funds, executes the affairs of 
the Government and, pursuant to the 
outline arrived at, the funds are dis- 
posed of. Will the Congress assume the 
responsibility of cutting anything out of 
the military or defense funds? Will the 
Congress assume the responsibility in its 
final act to cut any of the so-called mu- 
tual-security funds? Both of these par- 
ticular factors go to the question of na- 
tional security. 

I know that every rational person re- 
alizes that we have a 50-cent dollar, 
but many of them do not, realize that we 
have a national income of some $338 bil- 
lion, and that national income in no 
small respect is the result of Govern- 
ment’s spending in the national defense. 

The President of the United States is 
shortly to make two national talks over 
the radio. He undoubtedly will bring out 
the significant facts that we have already 
stated, and others, that make this budget, 
in comparison with our national income, 
the smallest in years. 

Folks have been comparing this in- 
come with times back when the dollar 


entitled “Facts—Not Distortions.” I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed jy 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the artic). 
was ordered to be printed in the Recog) 
as follows: 
[From U. 8. News & World Report of May 17 

1957] ~ g 
Facts—Nort DIsTorTIons 
(By David Lawrence) , 

Many people who have been talking abou; 
the Federal budget lately have been express. 
ing views based on misinformation. 

The public has been given the impression 
for example, that there is something yp. 
precedented about the budget submitted last 
January by the President. 

What are the real facts and their trie 
significance? 

Fact No. 1: It was in the year 1953 that 
we had the biggest Federal budget since 
World War II ended—not in 1957. The 
amount was $74.3 billion for 1953. The 
budget prepared by President Eisenhower for 
the fiscal year 1958 is $71.8 billion. 

Fact No. 2: of the Treasury 
Humphrey did not disavow the President 
budget and say, as was reported in the press 
on January 16 last, that, if it were adopted, 
we would have “a depression that will cur! 
your hair.” What he did say was this: 

“I think this budget as now drawn has been 
prepared with the very greatest care, and I 
think that it is the best that we can possibly 
do right now. * * * I don’t think there is 
anything in sight at the moment that can 
be done better than is now proposed in this 
budget, but I think we ought to improve it 
as time goes on.” 

Later on, in the same press conference, Mr. 
Humphrey was asked whether “there is any 
hope anywhere in the world situation that 
you can do any cutting in defense spending 
in the next few years.” Mr. Humphrey's 
answer was that he would “certainly deplore 
the day that we thought we couldn't ever 
reduce expenditures of this terrific amount.” 
He then added that, if “over a long period 
of time” it wasn’t done, he would predict “a 
depression that will curl your hair.” 

The foregoing did not imply in the slight- 
est any criticism of the administraton or its 
competency in handling the budget. It was 
an answer to a © question on arma- 
ments—something that has been giving con- 
cern to statesmen throughout the world as 
reflected recently in the comments of Prime 
Minister Macmillan, Premier Mollet, and 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

Fact No. 3: The Soviet Government, in ef- 
fect, regulates nowadays the size of our Fed- 
eo oe by stirring up trouble all over 

e world and menacing our safety and that 
of our allies. Unless we are willing to ap- 
propriate money for adequate armament and 
yet at the same time spend: what really are 
relatively small sums for insurance—througa 
projects of the psychological-warfare type 
which can reach the hearts and minds of the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain and the peo- 
ples of other countries that may become our 
allies—we shall not be moving toward 4 
worldwide reduction of armament expense. 
We shall instead be placing ourselves at the 
mercy of the men in the Kremlin. 

Fact No. 4: Spending has been rising in 
America not merely inside but outside the 
Federal Government. Total spending of 4! 
kinds in the United States—public and pri- 
vate—has gone up from $363 billion in 1953 
to $412.4 billion in 1956. Much of this is due 
to the effect of inflation. 

Fact No. 5; State and local governments— 
which spent a total of $24.9 billion in 1953—- 
actually spent $32.8 billion in 1956. Cer- 
tainly nobody in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion can be blamed for this. 

Fact No. 6: While many people have bee? 
talking glibly about waste and extravagance, 
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the real culprit, inflation, has been largely 
ignored. Thus, the Federal budget went 
from $64.6 billion in the fiscal year 1955 to 
$71.8 billion for fiscal year 1958. This is a 
jump of more than $7 billion in only 3 years, 
but the same budgets, in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of 1940 dollars, showed a rise 
from $30.1 billion to only $30.9 billion. 

Fact No. 7: Comparing the actual 1953 
pudget with the one now proposed for 1958, 
we find that national security and defense 
expenditurés haye come down, due to the 
ending of the Korean war, from $52.6 billion 
to $45.8 billion. Foreign aid and military as- 
sistance abroad are included in this category, 
and there has been relatively little change in 
their amounts for several years. In fact, for 
1958 they are less. 

Fact No. 8: The nondefense expenses for 
1953 amounted to $21.7 billion. This total 
now has risen to $26 billion for 1958; But the 
increase is due primarily to appropriations for 
farm aid, for veterans’ benefits, higher inter- 
est rates on the public debt, health, and oth- 
er programs enacted by Congress during the 
last 4 years by overwhelming votes of both 
parties. Congress must repeal these laws if 
it wants these expenditures eliminated. The 
President has to recognize their legal exist- 
ence when he makes up a budget for the en- 
suing year. 

The American people cannot afford the 
irresponsible tactics of those committees of 

which are applying a meat-ax to 
the budget. There are always some econo- 
mies that can be made, but the sooner the 
budget is taken out of politics and reviewed 
on its merits in a bipartisan way, the happier 
will be the result for our country. The 
sounder, too, will our national economy be in 
this dangerous era of international friction. 





Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son Before American Cotton Shippers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most out- 
standing and able address delivered by 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, before the American Cotton 
Shippers Association in New Orleands, 
La., April 26, 195’. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TON ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, 
La., APRIL 26, 1957 i 
Tam to take part in this meet- 
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plies further during the years ahead, and 
move us toward a more reasonable level of 
carryover. 

I wish these developments were indica- 
tive of genuine long-range improved pros- 
pects for the cotton industry. I do not be- 
lieve this to be the case so long as governing 
basic legislation is retained. The improve- 
ments we have seem are the results of 
costly, temporary programs such as sur- 
plus disposal and the acreage reserve part 
of the soil bank. First-aid programs are 
necessary. But the cotton program may re- 
quire more than first aid; it may require 
6urgery as well. 

The basic intent of present cotton legis- 
lation is to provide price support at 90 
percent of parity when supply is in reason- 
able balance with demand. Under present 
laws 90 percent of parity price support is 
not a mandatory requirement but is re- 
tained as a goal. The only reason that 
price supports for cotton are now less 
than 90 percent. of parity is the heavy sup- 
ply situation. 

The special programs of surplus removal 
and the soil bank will, with the existing for- 
mulas in the law, have the effect of boosting 
the price of cotton back to 90 percent of 
parity as soon as surpluses are moved. Con- 
trols will continue in an effort to keep sup- 
ports at that level. Evidence is that the 
high price supports will lose markets and 
that controls will be less than properly effec- 
tive. 

Is the cotton program, therefore, because 
of the price-support requirement in the basic 
law, committed to continuous production 
controls, loss of markets for cotton, and con- 
tinuous surplus disposal operations? If this 
be true, would it not be well to reexamine 
the price-support objective? This is the 
question I wish to lay before ‘you. 

We are in the midst of great scientific 
changes. A technological explosion is oc- 
curring on American farms. Production per 
worker has doubled in the last 15 years. 
Cotton production per acre has increased 
65 percent. This creates a new dimension 
in farm policy and makes it virtually im- 
possible to curtail agricultural output with 


the type of controls acceptable in our so-. 


ciety. 

The agricultural revolution is the blind 
spot in present farm price-support policy. 

Cotton farmers are being subjected to the 
forces generated by this technological revo- 
lution. They are adjusting from wartime 
to peacetime demands. Their markets are 
burdened by surpluses which result at least 
in part from past legislation. Obviously, 
cotton farmers must be protected from the 
harsh price effects which would result from 
their exposed economic position, their weak 
bargaining power and their abundant ca- 
pacity to produce, This is a proper func- 
tion of government. But our efforts should 
be such as to help our farmers rather than 
hinder them. 

With the reduction of surpluses, cotton 
farmers will feel that acreage allotments 
should be increased, and will present that 
view with considerable logic and with in- 
creasing vigor. Under present law, how- 
ever, increased allotments for cotton are 
unlikely despite surplus reduction. If the 
governing legislation is retained, even as- 
suming no advance from present levels of 
technology, it is difficult to foresee the time 
when total acreage allotments for cotton will 
exceed the 1957 level. As you know, Con- 
gress has established minimum acreage al- 
lotments for cotton of 17.6 million acres 
for each of the years 1957 and 1958. Based 
on the present law, the 1959 acreage allot- 
ment could be in the neighborhood of 14 
million acres. Hence, under present law, dis- 
appointment awaits many farm ramilies. 

Parmers have the established iegal right to 
undertake programs which increase the 
price of cotton if they wish to do so. As 
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much as any other group, they have the 
moral right to influence supply and price in 
what they deem to be their own interest. 
They are entitled to the sympathetic help of 
their Government in meeting their economic 
problems, the same as any other group. 
These rights have been fought for and have 
been won. I applaud and defend the victory. 

My question is this: Is it wise to use these 
hard-won rights in behalf of a program which 
has the long-run effect of losing markets, re- 
stricting farmers’ rights to make their own 
decisions, and reducing the income of cotton 
farmers? 

Consider these stubborn facts: 

Twenty-five years ago, before the acreage 
control program, cotton grew on more than 
40 million acres of United States farmland. 
This year the allotment is 17.6 million acres. 
Three million acres of that allotment have 
gone into the soil bank. The actual acres 
of cotton produced this year seem likely to 
be about one-third as many as before the 
control program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American 
cotton growers began to hold the price um- 
brella for foreign cotton producers, cotton 
production abroad totaled 11 million bales. 
This past year foreign cotton production was 
twice as great, 25 million bales. 

World production of synthetic fibers has 
increased during the past 25 years from an 
insignificant quantity to an equivalent of 
more than 14 million bales, an amount larger 
than the 1956 United States cotton crop. 
Most of the growth in the world market, 
resulting from increased population and in- 
creased per capita consumption, has gone to 
foreign cotton and to manmade fibers. This 
growth has been marked. The worldwide per 
capita increase in consumption of all fibers 
during the past 20 years was from 8.2 pounds 
to 9.6 pounds. And the world population 
during this period increased by approxi- 
mately 500 million persons. 

Undoubtedly production of manmade fibers 
would have increased and foreign cotton pro- 
duction would have risen during the past 25 
years even if there had been no program to 
restirct supplies and raise prices in the 
United States. But it is equally certain that 
the cotton program served to encourage our 
competition and speed its expansion. 

For years it was claimed that cotton pro- 
ducers would accept the adjustment prin- 
ciple, and would keep supplies in line in order 
to receive the specified level of price support. 
Yet production has not been held in line. On 
an acreage calculated, in accordance with law, 
to produce 10 million bales, cotton produc- 
tion the last 2 years totaled 14.7 and 13.3 
million bales, respectively. Carryover reached 
an all-time high, approximately a full year's 
needs. 

For years it was claimed that the cotton 
program cost the Government nothing, since 
supplies were held in line with markets. But 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is now 
selling cotton for export at 6 to 7 cents below 
the domestic price. Net cost to the Corpora- 
tion is greater than that because of storage 
costs and the fact that the cotton was ac- 
quired at higher than present prices. On 
9,297,339 bales thus sold during the last 15 
months, the Corporation experienced a net 
realized loss of $535 million, or close to $60 
a bale. This coming year we shall have to 
charge against the cotton program not only 
the coming year’s loss on exports but the 
cottom acreage reserve program which will 
cost approximately $150 million. 

Costs are showing up now because we re- 
port realized losses when the cotton is dis- 
posed of, not when it was acquired. Much of 
the cotton we are now moving was acquired 
years ago. Costs are high because cotton 
production was much stimulated by a pro- 
longed series of incentive prices—incentives 
supplied first by the market place and then 
by law. They are high because cotton has 
been priced out of the market and because 
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production continues heavy despite controls. 
Costs are high because we have been spared 
the wars which cut the cost of earlier 
liquidations. 

The American people will gladly undertake 
costs of great magnitude in order to solve a 
problem, but not merely to carry it indefi- 
nitely. With formulas in governing legisla- 
tion, costs seem likely to continue high with 
little progress toward a permanent solution. 

While the growth in their markets has 
largely been captured by the competition, 
cotton farmers have been restricted in their 
decisions as to management of their farms. 

Controls breed controls. Cotton produc- 
tion has been restrained from moving to the 
most efficient farms. Allotments to in- 
dividual farms, whether based on history or 
on tillable cropland, depart to a consider- 
able degree from considerations of equity. 
All these matters are irksome to farmers. 

It is extremely difficult to fit nearly a mil- 
lion diverse cotton operations into a pat- 
tern based on a legal formula. 

Cotton producers and agriculture in gen- 
eral should not sacrifice the efficient use of 
agricultural resources on the altar of price 
support. To do so would discredit price sup- 
ports, which are a useful stabilizing stabi- 
lizing tool. As matters now stand, cotton 
growers are operating on a part capacity basis. 
Some producers have continued planting 
marginal acres to cotton for the main pur- 
pose of maintaining their historical acreage 
base. 

With acreage controlled, producers have 
simply fed the land more fertilizer, used 
more insecticides, and used other devices to 
produce almost as much cotton as before 
on far fewer acres. 

Not only have we kept marginal land in 
cotton, we have kept marginal producers in 
cotton, hurting both themselves and cotton- 
growers in general. The result is to push up 
the national average unit cost of production 
of cotton to a level which handicaps Amer- 
ican cotton in competing effectively against 
foreign cotton and synthetics. 

Some marginal producers, of course, have 
withdrawn from cotten production. Some 
took jobs in the expanding industries of the 


South. Others went inte the production of, 


meat animals, dairy preducts, poultry, eggs, 
and other commodities. By and large, those 
who got out of marginal cotton production 
have improved their situation. 

The decline of cotton has had many sec- 
ondary effects. Small towns and trade cen- 
ters which once serviced 40 million acres of 
cotton now service 15 million. Some of our 
transportation facilities are no longer needed. 
Employment opportunities for local labor in 
the cotton industry have been reduced. The 
cottonseed industry has suffered. 

Tradesmen have seen Government, in 
possession of practically the entire cotton 
carryover, forced to take over more and more 
of the marketing functions. We are deeply 
concerned about the effects of the present 
program on the cotton marketing system. 
One of our objectives is to avoid disrupting 
normal operations any more than absolutely 
necessary. I assure you that we will keep the 
entire situation under continuing review dur- 
ing the 1957-58 marketing year. Any long- 
range cotton program must be based on 
keeping the merchandising of cotton in the 
hands of the people who best know how to 
do that job—the private trade. 

What has been the cause of the difficulties 
experienced by farmers, rural tradesmen, and 
the cotton trade generally? 

The major cause is that for many years, 
agricultural legislation has focused on a sin- 
gle objective, a high level of price support. 

The legislative goal of a high support price 
based on the so-called parity, a weak measur- 
ing rod, ignores the fact that cotton farmers 
are interested in net income, not just price 
per pound. And it is income that farmers 
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spend, not price. Net income is the result 
of price times production minus costs. 

Present legislation seeks to maintain the 
support price per pound through drastic re- 
strictions on the right to produce and market. 
Inevitably this raises production costs per 
pound. The long-run result of reduced vol- 
ume and higher unit costs of production is to 
reduce net income. 

Back in 1929, before we embraced the 
single objective of high price supports, cotton 
lint. brought in 13.4 percent of our farm in- 
come. Last year cotton brought in only 7.5 
percent of our fram income. 

Twice the cotton program has been res- 
cued by war. Were it not for that fact, its 
shortcomings would have been highlighted 
long before now. Carryover built up to 13 
million bales before World War II, and was 
substantially reduced following the end of 
the war, Carryover built up again prior to 
the Korean war, and the demands of war 
pulled down our stocks. From 1952 to 1956 
we experienced the greatest inventory build- 
up of all time. This buildup is now being 
liquidated at tremendous cost, in a time of 
peace and abundance instead of a time of 
war and scarcity. 

With the passage of time, the original con- 
cepts of the cotton program have been eroded 
away. 

The original cotton program was developed 
in the depths of the depression. Heroic 
measures were needed in those days; I am 
not finding fault with the emergency pro- 
grams developed to meet what was indeed a 
desperate situation. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 provided price support 
at 52 to 75 percent of parity. The adjust- 
ment principle, that is the idea that produc- 
tion should be held in line as a condition of 
receiving price support, was widely accepted 
by cotton cers. 

But let us see what has happened since 
that time. The price support level was raised 
from 52 to 75 to 85 to 90 to 92.5 percent of 
parity. Now, under present law, as soon as 
sufficient stocks are moved, supports must 
be at 90 percent of parity, an incentive price 
which has lost us much of our historic and 
potential market and if retained would lose 
still more. 2 ey 

Not only has the law been written with a 
high price support requirement; special pro- 
visions have been enacted that result in 
overshooting the price target, with attendant 
stimulation of production and loss of mar- 
kets. Here are some of cotton’s fringe ben- 
efits which have proved to be disadvantageous 
rather than beneficial; I shall mention them 
only briefly: 

The provision, restricted to cotton and pea- 
nuts, that the price support cannot be re- 
duced below 90 percent of parity until sup- 
plies exceed 108 percent of normal. For other 
basic commodities the. price drops below 90 
percent of parity when. supplies exceed 102 
percent of normal. 

The requirement that price support and 
parity be based on seven-eighths inch Mid- 
dling grade, which results in support prices 
about 5 percent higher than would otherwise 
be the case if it were based on the average 
quality of the crop. ‘ 

Set asides, which force higher supports 
than in the absence of such provisions. 

Dual parity, which has in the past re- 
quired the use of old or modernized parity, 
whichever was higher. ~ 

The provision that support prices must be 
announced before planting time and must 
be raised before harvest if parity and supply 
conditions warrant, but cannot be reduced 
even though parity might fall or the supply 
increase. : 

The effect of all these special provisions 
is to raise the support price for cotton. In 
the immediate short run, other things be- 
ing equal, such increases would be expected 
to increase the incomes of cotton farmers. 
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But other things are not equal. When q 
program has contimued for as many years 
as the cotton program, then we are dealing 
with long-run, not short-run relationships, 

We have all heard the argument that the 
price of raw cotton is so small a part of the 
finished product that the price of cotton 
could be increased sharply without reducing 


_consumer purchases. One trouble with this 


argument is. that often it is the spinner 
rather than the ultimate consumer who 
chooses the fiber going into a given product, 
and the spinner will shift to the most eco. 
nomical source of supply with a relatively 
small differential. For many products, the 
competition between cotton and man-made 
fibers is definitely on the basis of price. 

The argument has been offered that cot- 
ton consumption bears no relationship to 
price. The refutation of this argument lies 
not in theory, not in highly refined statis. 
tical analysis, but in this simple hard fact: 
Over a period of years, operating with a high 
support requirement, we have lost markets 
and our competitors, by underbidding us, 
have gained them. 

Laws now on the books were enacted with 
the intent of helping cotton farmers. My 
comments are aimed not at the intent but 
at the result. 

I have mentioned how the provisions re- 
garding cotton price supports have been 
sprung in the direction of higher price sup- 
port requirements. Now let me enumer- 
ate the provisions by which the controls 
have been sprung in the direction of reduced 
effectiveness: 

Minimum national allotments. For 1957 
the cotton acreage allotment which would 
be required, by formula in the way, to ad- 
just supplies to normal, is 3.9 million acres. 
Yet the law provides a minimum allotment 
of 17.6 million acres, 44% times the level 
actually needed. 

Minimum individual allotments. The law 
provides that 100,000 acres must be added to 
the national allotment for this purpose. 

Checking compliance on the basis of har- 
vested instead of planted acres. 

Use of an out-of-date 5-year average, with 
no adjustment for trends, in determining 
yields for computing the acreage needed to 
produce a normal supply. 

Permission to grow any other crop on acres 
diverted out of cotton, which shifts the bur- 
den to producers of other crops. 

While these provisions give cotton farmers 
some immediate relief from the tight restric- 
tions which would otherwise be necessary, 
they postpone the day when farmers can look 
for the surplus burden to be lifted. 

We have all heard the argument tha‘ a 
reduction in the level of price support will 
result in increased cotton production by 
causing farmers to plant more acres as they 
strive to maintain income. I know of no 
competent research which supports this view. 
And I am impressed with the fact that when 
the Congress really wanted increased pro- 
duction, as during the war, supports were 
raised, not lowered. When reduced produc- 
tion really was wanted, as for potatoes some 
years ago, supports were reduced and then 
eliminated, not raised. 

What the relaxation of production controls 
really means is this: Farmers will not accept, 
the Congress will not enact, and from a prac- 
tical standpoint, the executive branch can- 
not enforce the kind of production controls 
which would be necessary to balance supply 
with demand at the price objective specified 
in law. 

We have tried to legislate scarcity, and have 
found that this is extremely difficult to do. 
Might it not be well, then, to learn how to 
live with the blessings of abundance? 

In the early years, the cotton program was 
an emergency measure, developed to mect 4 
severe depression. This measure his gr2d- 
ually been replaced by a program with a high 
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\ 
en a price objective and weak controls. The origi- 
years nal vehicle .was gradually overhauled and 
aling given & more powerful motor but weaker 
ships, prakes. No wonder it is hard to keep on the 
t the road! 
f the Upland cotton, with a high support re- 
otton quirement, has experienced declining acreage. 
ucing Extra long staple cotton, meanwhile, has 
| this adopted @ low price objective and has been 
inner experiencing increased acreage. Growers of 
who extra long staple cotton advocated legisla- 
duct, tion, which the Congress enacted, setting the 
eco- level of price support at 75 percent of parity. 
tively Allotments for 1957 are about twice as great 
, the as in 1956. 
made There is a growing realization that the 
5 program for upland cotton is in deep trouble. 
cot- There is much casting about for alternative 
ip to remedies. t 
t lies A two-price plan is sometimes suggested. 
fatis- Under such a plan domestic cotton would 
fact: sell at a high price and cotton for export 
high would sell at a lower price. 
rkets Technicians and authorities who study 
Z us, such plans raise a number of troublesome 
problems, among them this one: If domestic 
with cotton continues high in price, manmade 
My fibers are further encouraged in our big 
; but market—the market here at home. 

Another proposed remedy is a production 
S Te- payment plan, with cotton selling at or near 
been a competitive level and with a payment to 
sup- cotton farmers, from the Treasury, making 
mer- up the difference between the market price 
trols and the price objective. Authorities also 
uced raise a number of difficult problems about 

such proposals. Do cotton farmers want to 
1957 be de: upon the Congress, annually, 
ould for highly visible appropriations which might 
) ad- equal half or more of their net income? It 
Cres, would be well to recall some basic arithmetic. 
ment Farmers now total only 13 percent of the 
level population and only 1 farmer out of 5 pro- 
duces cotton. ~ 
> law Responsibility for enacting legislation lies 
ed to with the Congress. The Department of Ag- 
riculture, as an agency of the executive 
hare branch, has responsibility to point out diffi- 
culties in administering the law, and to 
with counsel with the CongresS regarding their 
ning solution. 
d to Certainly, when alternatives are consid- 
ered, we should consider the possibility of 
acres permitting our cotton farmers more free- 
bur- dom to farm. Certainly we should consider 
the desirability of moving in the direction of 
mers being more competitive price-wise. 
tric- Cotton must be priced right if it is going 
sary, to sell. 
look We might liken the cotton industry to a 
stool which needs three legs to stand up- 
at a right—quality, merchandising and realistic 
will pricing. It cannot stand permanently on 
1 by just two legs no matter how strong they 
they are built. 
f no It won’t be to win back our markets. 
riew. Markets lost over a period of 25 years are not 
yhen regained overnight. A century of 
pro- sheltered existence is conditioning for 
were = rough-and-tumble of market competi- 
duc- in, 
ome But the markets are there if we go after 
then them. 

Our present per capita consumption of 
trols cotton here in the United States is about 
rept, 26 pounds year. In the free foreign 
rac- world per capita consumption is only about 
can 6 pounds. If foreign consumption could be 
rols increased by only 2 equivalent 
pply of one bed sheet, or one pair of overalls—it 
ified would create a new market for about 7 mil- 

lion bales annually. 
save Rather than being lulled into complacency 
an. by the favorable de ts of recent 
% months—increased exports and reduced car- 
tyover—we should use this time to reexam- 
ine the basic law. We must not wait until, 
~ having disposed of surplus number one, we 
ot have built up surplus number two. We must 
rad- not wait with changes until they 
igh are foreed upon us. We should make use of 
the next few years, while we have the soil 
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bank and the surplus disposal programs, to 
make a transition to a program which is 
more in the interest of our cotton farmers. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was a neces- 
sary forward step. It established a beach- 
head of rationality in setting of price sup- 
port levels. No one ever maintained that it 
was an answer to all our farm problems. 
The Agricultural Act of 1956 successfully 
defended the ground gained in 1954 and in 
addition provided weapons for dealing di- 
rectly with our heavy stocks. 

We should now reexamine basic legislation 
regarding cotton and other basic crops. I 
applaud the wide review of this subject now 
being made throughout the South by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in co- 
operation with the State Farm Bureaus. 

My first speech on cotton after becoming 
Secretary of Agriculture was given at Cleve- 
land, Miss., on May 21, 1953, before the Delta 
Council. At that time I had this to say: 

“I have been rather critical of some of our 
present farm programs. But this is not be- 
cause I think present programs give the 
farmer too much. No; my.concern is that 
they give the farmer too little. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they do not build markets to put products 
into use at fair prices. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they do not permit desirable adjustments to 
take place in our farm economy whith will 
place the farmer on a sounder footing. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they fail to provide adequate incentive for 
self-initiative and helf-help upon the part 
of the grower, the handler, the processor, and 
the end distributors. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
at times they price such commodities as 
wheat and cotton out of world markets. 

“They give the farmer too little because 
they tend to hold a price umbrella over syn- 
thetic and substitute products which in turn 
take over our farm markets.” 

That was 4 years ago. I have said these 
things, many, many times. I reaffirm them 
before you today. 

My purpose is to add to cotton markets, in- 
crease the net income of cotton farmers, 
liberalize their opportunity to make their 
own decisions and protect their hard-won 
rights for equality of bargaining power. I 
do not want to take anything away from 
cotton farmers; I merely want cotton farmers 
to ask themselves earnestly and honestly 
whether a program of restriction and scarcity 
can possibly mean as much to them in the 
long run as a program involving more free- 
dom to plant and more freedom for market 
growth. 

The future of the cotton industry depends 
on. how that question is answered. 





Importance of Delaware River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last week, on May 9, a fellow 
Member of Congress, the Honorable 
Witiarp S. Curtin, who represents-the 
Eighth Pennsylvania District, Bucks and 
Lehigh Counties, delivered a statement 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee with reference to the importance 
of: the Delaware River in the economy 
of our Nation. 
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Representative Curtin presented such 
a splendid statement that I should like 
to bring it to the attention of all of my 
colleagues in the Senate, and therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you today in refer- 
ence to the appropriation to proceed with 
the deepening of the Delaware River channel 
between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, 
N. J. 

The amount requested for this work for 
the fiscal year 1958 was $16,500,000 but in the 
proposed budget estimate, this amount has 
been reduced by the Budget Director to 
$9 million. 

I feel that this is a subject on which I am 
qualified to speak, since my Congressional 
District consists of Bucks and Lehigh Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania and I live in Morris- 
ville, Pa., which is a borough directly across 
the Delaware River from Trenton, N. J. I, 
therefore, feel that I have some knowledge on 
this particular problem which may be of some 
benefit to the committee, since navigation 
on the Delaware River between Trenton and 
Philadelphia is on the portion of the said 
river which is on the boundary of Bucks 
County and is a subject in which I have been 
vitally interested for many years. 

I have been very much in sympathy with 
the economy actions of your Appropriations 
Committee and have voted in favor of all 
of the appropriation bills wherein the ap- 
propriations have been reduced from the 
amounts requested by the Budget Director. 
My record will also show that I have voted 
in favor of many of the further cuts as pro- 
posed on the floor of the House, since I firmly 
believe that this Government should prac- 
tice all economies which can be effected 
without jeopardizing fundamental govern- 
mental functions. . 

However, I do not think that my present 
appearance before you, with the request that 
the appropriation for the deepening of the 
Delaware River channel be restored to the 
original request of $16,500,000, rather than 
the $9 million as proposed by the Budget 
Director, is inconsistent with my position as 
to economy. This deepening of the Delaware 
River is a capital outlay for which the Gov- 
ernment will get a return on its money, 
which is far different, in my opinion, from 
many of the other expenditures which have 
been authorized. 

e Delaware is one of the world’s great 
estuarial harbors. Already, it is the leading 
port of the United States in the handling of 
import tonnage, and it stands second only 
to New York in total waterborne commerce. 

As a harbor, the Delaware reaches from the 
open sea from Cape May, N. J., Cape Hen- 
lopen Del., north to Morrisville, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J.—a distance of 132 protected 
miles. But, as a first-class international 
seaport—capable of handling all types of 
cargo vessels—the harbor’s vast potential has 
been only partly realized, because its 40- 


foot channel ends abruptly at the southern 


end of Philadedphia. This leaves 37 miles 
at the upper end of the harbor in urgent 
need of modernization ahd improvement. 

During the fiscal year of 1956, the Federal 
Government collected approximately $75.1 
billion in tax receipts. Of this amount the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware—the States that surround the 
Delaware Port area—contributed $8.5 billion, 
or better than 11.3 percent of the total 
budget. 

The tidal Delaware flows past more than 
8,600 different manufacturing plants, most 
of which are located in the highly indus- 
trialized cities of Wilmington, Del., Camden 
and Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia wnd 
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Chester, Pa. Deep water all the way to Tren- 
will make accessible for industrialization 58 
miles of shoreline now available for indus- 
trialization along the upper Delaware, where 
a lack of deep-water access, has prevented 
the maximum industrialization of this area. 

The Congress of the United States in Au- 
gust 1954, recognized the urgency of this 
matter when it passed legislation authoriz- 
ing the deepening of the upper Delaware, 
with a 40-foot channel. 

Private industry has already invested its 
resources in an unprecedented expansion of 
the region on the strength of this authoriza- 
tion, and there is substantial evidence that 
the expansion is only in its initial stage. 
Several large industries have already located 
on the upper reaches of the Delaware, and 
more are in process of construction, or are 
planned. A multi-million-dollar plant of 
the National Gypsum Co. at Burlington, N. J., 
designed to handle 350,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials annually, the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Co. at Morrisville, Pa., 
with its vast potential output possibility, 
and the Meenan Oil Co. at Levittown, Pa., 
making use of the Delaware River in the 
distribution of several million gallons of 
product annually, are all new industries 
will contribute to the economic welfare of 
the area, In addition thereto, Phoneix 
Iron & Steel Co. has acquired 1,000 acres of 
ground in the Burlington area, and the Wood 
Conversion Co. recently announced plans 
for the construction of a multi-million-dol- 
lar shoreside manufacturing plant in the 
same area.. Many other industries are also 
canvassing the possibilities of the area, but 
their final decisions are awaiting the opening 
of the area to the full benefits of low-cost 
ocean transportation. 

This area between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton is attractive to industry, not only be- 
cause of its location on a waterway, but also 
because of its availability to the markets in 


the area, the accessibility to railway lines, | 


the abundance of skilled labor, and the avail- 
ability of land. However, the development 
ef this land and the improvement of the 
economy of the area, with its consequent in- 
crease in taxes to the Federal Treasury, is 
being held up because of the difficulty of 
navigation between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton. Ships now bringing raw: products to 
the plants are, in many cases, compelled to 
either partially unload in Philadelphia or to 
not initially load the vessel with maximum 
cargo. Because of the present depth of the 
channel, fully laden, large freighters cannot 
use the channel until it is made deeper and 
more safe. One of the dangers of navigation 
is located at the Delair Bridge, at Delair, 
N. J., which is an old-fashioned bridge “hav- 
ing a span of but 110 feet, and, in addition 
thereto, the channel turns within the area 
of the said span. Some.of the largest of the 
cargo ships presently using this channel have 
& 90-foot beam, and others “are somewhat 
smaller. Consequently, the ships of this 
size going through this narrow span and hav- 
ing to make a turn in the process find it an 
extremely hazardous undertaking, and the 
shipowners will not permit their ships to use 
this channel of the upper Delaware at all 
after dark and, during daylight hours, only 
at such times as they can buck the tide in 
each direction. As a consequence, the use 
of the channel is materially restricted. A 
40-foot channel with a modern bridge hav- 
ing a wider span at this point will eliminate 
this restriction. 

In addition to the above, the size of cargo 
ships is increasing, so that a 40-foot channel 
is essential if such ships can use the chan- 
nel, and such ships must use the channel if 
the industries located along the shoreline are 
to get economical rates. A survey by the 
National Federation of American Shipping 
shows that the trend is for larger and deeper 
draft vessels for economic reasons. Maj. 
Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of the Corps 
of Army Engineers, has said, “The move to- 
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ward deeper draft, larger deep-sea super- 
tankers and ore carriers, and the outlook for 
increased transportation of the commodities 
they carry, has created a pressing demand 
for correspondingly deeper and improved 
channels in major seaports.” 

Below Philadelphia, where a 40-foot-chan- 
nel project has existed for many years, indus- 
tries of all types and sizes have located at the 
water’s edge, and the ratio of such industry 
above and below Philadelphia is convincing 
proof of the need for the same. = 

All of the above should indicate the need 
for the rapid completion of this work. The 
project is estimated to cost approximately 
$110 million and the hoped for construction 
period was 5 years. The monetary benefits 
after completion are estimated at $8,450,000 
annually, as compared to annual charges of 
$4,000,370. The resultant benefit-to-cost 
ratio is 1.93 to 1, which certainly shows that 
the prompt. completion of this project is 
just good business. The Philadelphia dis- 
trict engineer has stated that for the fiscal 
year of 1958, $16,500,000 could be economi- 
cally utilized with the equipment on the 
site; the Bureau of the Budget. has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $9 million, fol- 
lowing an initial appropriation of %6 mil- 
lion authorized for expenditure during 1957. 
If the annual average appropriation for the 
first 2 years of construction will prevail, it 
will take 14 years to complete the project, 
rather than 5 years, and this slow rate of 
construction will correspondingly slow up 
the rate to which the revenue—the taxes 
from industries located and to be located 
along this stretch Of the Delaware—-can be 
realized. Of the money planned for ex- 
penditure from the 1958 fiscal year appro- 
priation is the sum of $1,950,000 toward the 
improving of the Delair Bridge, which would 
leave $7,050,000 for other deepening expenses. 
(The entire cost for the work at this bridge 
will be $11 million.) The equipment is now 
in the river and available for use, and if ap- 
propriations are such that this equipment 
can be utilized to its upmost, the job will 
be finished in a less period and the return 
to the Government in the form of taxes will 
be sooner realized. 

The channel to be dredged should be 
dredged to the full depth of 40 feet as the 
work is done. There is now some argument 
that an initial 35-foot channel be 
to Trenton, to be followed by a 40-foot chan- 
nel as commerce increases. This is not sound 
reasoning. There is much rock to be cut 
out of this channel, and cutting rock under 
water to a certain depth and then going 
back and cutting a few more feet from the 
same rock at a later date is just not eco- 
nomical. 

With the modern trend in ship construc- 
tion, a 40-foot channel is vitally 
if this waterway is to be used to its full 
and best advantage. The two-step procedure 
only adds to the cost by postponing just 
that much longer the adequate and complete 
use of the channel. 

Also, in terms of our national defense in 
this age of nuclear warfare, when every day 
brings forth a new international crisis, the 
Delaware River port area, because of its 
diversified industrial power and geographi- 
cal location, is the keystone in the Nation’s 
arsenal for defense. 

In addition to the foregoing, the deeper 
channel would be beneficial in many sup- 
plemental respects. 

1. It would decrease the pollution of the 
stream by causing a faster flow of more 
water; 

2. It would be a factor in flood control 
by permitting faster runoff of high water: 

3. The dredge material will help build up 
the shoreline. 

In view of the foregoing, I would re- 
spectfully urge the committee to increase 
this appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 
to $16,500,000. 
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News From the AFL-CIO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Monday, May 13,.1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech de- 
livered on April 27, 1957, by William P, 
Schnitzler before the District of Colum. 
bia Central Labor Union. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recono, 
as follows: 

Text or A SpeecH sy AFL-CIO Secrevary- 
TreasurER Wi11AM F. SCHNITZLER, Dr- 
LIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE 601TH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA CENTRAL LaBoR UNION 
It gives me a great deal of personal pleas- 

ure to extend the warm best wishes of the 

officers and members of the AFL-CIO to the 
members of the Central Labor Union o! the 

District of Columbia on your 60th anni- 

versary. 

Sixty years, as men reckon hours, is a long, 
long time. And in those 60 years’ you, here 
in the capital of our Nation, have accom- 
plished a tremendous amount. The status 
of the worker of 1957 and that of the worker 
60 years ago is immeasurably different and 
immeasurably better. 

I suppose there are some who say that the 
members of the District of Columbia Cen- 
tral Labor Union—that all of American 
labor—should be satisfied. Ours is the larg- 
est trade union movement in the 
world; our contracts are the best in the 
world. The wage standards, the hours, the 
working conditions enjoyed by our members 
stand head and ghoulders above any others. 

But we are not satisfied. We know that 
so long as any worker is denied the benefits 
and the protection of a trade union, then our 
job is far from completed. 

We know that so long as poverty exists, 
either in this country or anywhere in the 
world, then the American labor movement 
has its work cut out for it. 

We know that want and misery and ex- 
ploitation and injustice must be eliminated 
from the face of the globe. And we are 
dedicated to this tremendous job—a job that 
must, in time, be accomplished. 

And in going about our tasks, the central 
labor bodies in our cities and States can 
play a tremendous role—can contribute im- 
measurably to our success; for success we 
must have, and success we will have. 

I want -to also add a word of praise of 
another trade union instrumentality, which 
is also 60 years old—The Trades Unionist, 
which was founded in 1896, and which has 
done a continually fine job of reporting the 
news and the position of the trade union 
movement. 

A labor newspaper has a tremendous!y 
important role to play in our movement. 
It must fill the vacuum created by the com- 
mercial daily press which has today un(fortu- 
nately concluded that only sensationalism 
is news. Once upon a time, you know, 41 
American newspaper would consider that 
50 years of wedded bliss was worth a story. 
Today, it is the sensational divorce case 
that grabs the headlines. 

Once upon a time, Local Boy Makese Good 
‘was considered a news story. Today, Loc#l 
Boy Goes Bad is what makes the headlines. 
I suppose we should not be surprised 
daily press ignores the countless 
of contract settlements, accom- 
through the ordinary, everyday, 
smooth-working mechanics of collective 
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pargaining and concentrates on the tsolated 
instances in which collective bargaining 
preaks down and labor resorts to its ancient, 
honorable, and only weapon—the strike. 
So it is vitally necessary that we have, as 
an integrated part of the labor movement, 
the labor press which reports to the card- 
carrying union member the truth about the 
activities of his own union and of his 
prothers and sisters in the labor movement. 
It is only fair to say that here in Wash- 
ington, the daily newspapers are of a higher 
grade than in most of the metropolitan 
centers in the United States. I recall that, 
during the biggest work stoppage in the 
District in recent years—the streetcar and 
bus 8 press did honestly and ade- 
quately report the union's position and the 
union’s repeated offer to arbitrate the dis- 
pute and to keep the buses and streetcars 






























































running. 

But even in the Washington newspapers, 
there seems too little room to report the 
kind of activities in which you are engaged 
on a day-by-day basis—the basic trade- 
union activities of bettering wages, hours, 
and working conditions, and the equally im- 
portant activities in which you are engaged 
in your endeavors to make this a better and 
a stronger community. 

It seems to me that just as soon as the 
merger of this central body and the Indus- 
trial Union Council is completed—and the 
deadline for merger is, as you know, Decem- 
ber 5, 1957—-that you will be in an even 
better and stronger position, that you will 
be able to do even more to improve the con- 
ditions ofAthe workers you represent and of 
the general public. 

There is much that needs to be done in 
this beautiful Capital City of the United 
States; much that can only be done when 
we achieve home rule in the District of 
Columbia, 

I am well aware of the outstanding record 
achieved by certain Members of Congress, 
who have served with honor on the District 
of Columbia Committees of the House and 
Senate. 

Your speaker tonight, Senator WayYNr 
Morsg, one of the greatest liberals who ever 
served in the Senate of the United States, 
has repeatedly advocated and fought for 
legislation which this community badly 
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But with all due regard to Senator Morse 
and to his I say to you that the 
District of Columbia will not achieve the 
legislation it badly needs and badly wants 
until its citizens are taken out of the second- 
po category and are given the right and 
w) ev ican citizen 
ce hich . ery Amer must 
We cannot expect that Members of Con- 
gress, whose first interest and major duty is 
to the Nation as a whole, and their own con- 
stituency in particular, to devote the proper 
time, the proper interest, the proper enthu- 
siasm to the affairs of the District. Certainly, 
officials elected by the residents of the Dis- 
be oe. ke mag to the residents of the 
» woul more msive to 
needs of the District. oe - 
The AFL-CIO considers home rule for the 
District of Columbia and a full voting fran- 
chise for its residents to be a vital legislative 
necessity. We know that you do too. I prom- 
ise you that we shall continue our struggle 
peal eee that Goal, until we reach that 
Some of the legislation which is now d- 
ing in Congress and which this ares badly 
needs is simply because the folks 
their neighbors are unable to vote 
therefore unable to bring righteous pres- 
on the lawmakers. 
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= look at the slums that lie almost in 
Loca shadow of the Capitol of the United 
Sa Senator Morse vividly brought this 
eal attention of the public just a few 
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ryday, 
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But the slums have been here a long time, 
Senator, and so has the Congress. 

But we still don’t have any action. We still 
have the disease-breeding, crime-breeding 
slums that this fair city. 

I know that the 15 million members of the 
AFL-CIO everywhere in America will con- 
tinue to point with shame at these slums and 
at those throughout America until we get 
the action we need; until we get to the stage 
where America is building the 2 million new 
housing units a year that she really needs. 

We won’t get action, of course, so long as 
some on Capitol Hill believe that public 
statements about economy and secret votes 
in favor of their own pork-barrel projects will 
get them votes. 

The unholy alliance of the ultraconserva- 
tives on both sides of the legislative aisle is 
endangering legislation which is vital to all 
America and they are doing it to the battle 
cry of economy at any cost. 

The pennywise, pound-foolish Members of 
Congress should know—and I am sure they 
do know—that they can balance the budget 
with ease and still give America-the legisla- 
tive projects it needs by just plugging up the 
loopholes in our tax structure which have 
been especially created to aid the very wealthy 
and the very powerful. Equality of taxation, 
not foolish economies, is the answer to bal- 
ancing the budget. 

And during this period in which some of 
our legislators are taking very good care of 
the very few who already have much of this 
world’s wealth, they are ignoring the plight 
of the underprivileged. in our own country, 
those who live on substandard wages. 

Today, 20 million Americans are denied the 
minimum protection provided by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Why, the minimum wage law that now 
prevails in the District of Columbia is a cry- 
ing shame. First of all, it only covers women 
and minors, and, secondly, the minimum 
wage it provides bears no realistic resem- 
blance to the economic facts of life today. 

<i am sure that a united labor movement 
in the District of Columbia, whose members 
are informed of the facts through a respon- 
sible labor newspaper, can help tremendously 
in bringing a decent minimum wage level 
to this city and throughout America. 

There are many, Many topics I would like 
to discuss with you tonight but time will 
not permit. There are two matters which 
I do want to discuss, however—the question 
of corruption, which is occupying so much 
of our time these days, and the question of 
civil rights—the great moral issue of our 
time. 

I am proud—justifiably proud—of the civil 
rights record of the American labor move- 
ment. We have done much to open the 
doors to equality of opportunity to men and 
women of all races. 

But Iam not blind. I know that the civil 
rights record of 'the trade union movement 
is not all good. I know that there are some 
places in this land of ours where the preju- 
dices of our members are no better than 
the prejudices of the general public. 

We in the AFL-CIO have said in our con- 
stitution that all workers, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, are entitled 


to the full rights of trade union membership - 


and of equality of trade union representa- 
tion. 

That is not an idle statement. So long as 
I am an official of the American labor move- 
ment, it will never be a dead letter state- 
ment. 

We shall continue our unceasing efforts, 
in calmness and in reasonableness, to wipe 
out the twin evils of segregation and dis- 
crimination which blot the banner of democ- 
racy in the United States. 

We expect that every union of the AFL— 
CIO and every local of every union will ex- 
‘amine its own record and eliminate from its 
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own area of activity any vestige of undemo- 
cratic acts. 

We shall be successful, for right and mo- 
rality and decency are on our side. 

I also want to speak to you for a few 
moments about the problems of corruption. 
It is in many ways similar to the problem 
of communism which the trade union move- 
ment met and conquered through democrat- 
ic means and through an aroused member- 
ship. 

Today, the labor movement is beset by 
another parasite—the racketeer—who has 
also infiltrated our ranks. We are meeting 
this problem with diligence, with practical 
commonsense, with stern action and with- 
out panic. 

We know that the number of corrupt indi- 
viduals in the American labor movement is 
indeed tiny. We know as well that even one 
rotten apple is one too many. 

There are some, of course, who will seek 
to seize upon the current investigations by 
Government agencies of these racketeers— 
who have infiltrated management as well as 
labor—and upon the continuing efforts of 
the trade union movement to keep its ranks 
clean as an excuse for legislation, designed 
to destroy the labor movement itself. 

We shall not be destroyed. 

We know that the labor movement is of 
such monumental benefit to workers and 
their families, and the Nation as a whole, 
that we will not allow it to become the 
victim of either misguided zealots, who would 
cure cancer by amputating every limb upon 
which a pimple grows, nor will we allow the 
labor movement to be destroyed by its 
enemies who seize upon any provocation to 
restore the “open shop” through which em- 
ployers are able to bring wages down to the 
starvation point. 

But we shall wipe out corruption in our 
own ranks as we believe industry should do 
in their ranks. 

I am sure in the months ahead, as you 
learn of the continuing actions of the trade- 
union movement to eliminate this bad ele- 
ment while at the very same moment pro- 
tecting the rights of workers to decent, clean 
unions whieh adequately and correctly rep- 
resent their best interests, you will agree that 
our actions have been stern and thorough 
and have demonstrated due regard for the 
democratic rights of the individual. 

And I suggest that you keep in mind, as 
you read these probe stories, an editorial 
which apepars in the February 26 issue of 
the New York Times. That editorial ap- 
plauded the Senate committee’s determina- 
tion to get-to the bottom of labor wrong- 
doing, and then sounded this word of cau- 
tion: 

“The day-by-day display of questionable 
conduct, without comparable evidence of 
commendable behavior, is bound to give an 
impression of union operations as a whole 
that is far removed from actuality. * * * 

“The AFL-CIO’s recently promulgated cade 
of ethics and the forthright action it has 
already taken against affiliates charged with 
violations give additional evidence of labor’s 
rectitude.” 

I suggest as well that you keep in mind 
President Eisenhower’s observation of Thurs- 
day, when he said: “Corruption on the part 
of a few should not obscure the fact that 
the vast majority of those connected with 
organized labor are decent and honest Amer- 
icans and that responsible labor leadership 
is moving speedily toward protecting their 
members from any such abuses, as far as their 
means permit. The American labor move- 
ment must be free to pursue efforts to 
achieve social and economic gains which in 
the past have benefited the Nation as a 
whole.” 

The President is right. Every decent and 
honest trade unionist—and they are the ma- 
jority=resents deeply the insult ot trace 
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unionism which has been perpetrated by 
those few individuals who have proven them- 
selves unworthy of the posts they hold. 

The decent trade unionists, all over the 
country, are rising in righteous indignation 
against these few who have disgraced them. 

For the AFL-CIO is determined to keep 
labor clean. It is a task we approach with a 
clear knowledge of the enormity of the 
problem but with just as clear a knowledge 
that this is a job that must—and will—be 
done. 

It is because of our determination that 
the labor movement must be scrupulously 
clean that President Meany last Thursday 
immediately expressed our general agree- 
ment with President’s Eisenhower's proposal 
for legislation in this field. 

I think we should keep in mind, however, 
that the AFL-CIO has long favored legisla- 
tion which is far more sweeping and would 
be far more effective than the pending ad- 
ministration bill for full disclosure of welfare 
fund operations. . 

And I think we also ought to remember 
that the very business interests which sup- 
ported President Eisenhower in the last elec- 
tion are opposed to the kind of legislation we 
seek and which the President has just en- 
dorsed. 

In fact, the delay and stalling which has 
to date blocked passage of the welfare dis- 
closure law we seek, has been the work of the 
business and financial interests who do not 
want this kind of legislation. 

In our opinion, the only reason for op- 
posing this measure is corruption. Honest 
men want this kind of a law. We want it. 
We intend to get it. 

Today, as you celebrate your 60th birthday, 
you stand on the threshold of great oppor- 
tunity and challenge. I am sure as I re- 
view the record of your accomplishments 
during the last threescore years, that. you 
will be worthy of the responsibility and ca- 
pable of meeting the challenge. 

I am sure of this because you have.always 
been true to the motto of the trade union 
movement—that motto which is really our 
way of life—“What’s good for America is 
good for organized labor.” 





Atomic Power Reactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Honorable JaAMEs E. Van 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, who is a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, recently gave some good advice 
to the Nation. This was mentioned in 
an editorial in the Washington (Pa.) Re- 
porter of April 29, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

No NEED For PANIc 

Representative Van Zanpr, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who is a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, recently gave Congress 
and the country some good advice. 

He warned against being panicked into 
spending orgies for atomic-power reactors, 
and added that coal is likely to be the cheap- 
est fuel for electric-power production for a 
very long time to come. 
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This makes sense for a number of reasons. 
For one thing, our reserves of coal are, to 
all practical purposes, virtually limitless. 
For another, our coal industry and its highly 
paid labor force are the most efficient in the 
world. For still another, the amount of coal 
needed to produce a given amount of power 
has steadily declined, due to research and 
en: achievements by the industry 
itself and by the enterprises which produce 
and use coal-burning generators. For still 
another, many unanswered questions and 


‘unsolved problems remain in the new field of 


electrical generation from atomic ehergy, and 
these demand a vast amount of time, study, 
and experiment. 

The atoms-for-peace program should and 
will go ahead. But maximum results at 
minimum expense will follow from an or- 
derly. program—not a never-mind-the-cost 
crash program at the expense of taxpayers. 





Report on the 1957 Nuclear Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a thorough and informative paper 
by John H. Davidson, of Portland, Oreg., 
entitled “Report on the 1957 Nuclear 
Congress.” 

Mr. Davidson, an outstanding re- 
searcher and economist, presented this 
discussion before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in Portland on April 
18, 1957. He is affiliated with Ivan 
Bloch & Associates, noted industrial 
engineers, and he and his firm have un- 
dertaken a complete study of manu- 
facturing expansion possibilities in 
Oregon, at the request of Gov. Robert 
D. Holmes of our State. 

In this paper Mr. Davidson analyzes 
the possibilities inherent in the vast and 


expanding field of nuclear energy. Be-. 


cause the length of the presentation pre- 
cludes its entire content being included 
in the Recorp, I ask that certain cogent 
and significant excerpts be printed. 

It is extremely important to note that 
Mr. Davidson specifies the cost of power 
from atomic sources to be as high as 34 
mills per kilowatt-hour and presently 
not lower than 7 mills. He contrasts 
this with the economical Bonneville 
power rate from Columbia River dams 
of only 2 mills. Of course, Mr. David- 
son also warns that nuclear energy may 
eventually be competitive with fossil 
fuels which must be transported long 
distances. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON THE 1957 NucieAR CONGRESS 
(By John H. Davidson, of Ivan Bloch & 

Associates, for American Society of Civil 

Engineers, Portland, Oreg., April 18, 19t\7) 

INTRODUCTORY 

It would be extremely misleading for me 
to pose as an expert on nuclear physics so at 
the very beginning I will point out that my 


primary purpose this evening is to act as a 
reporter on the 1957 Nuclear Congress that I 
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recently attended in Philadelphia, ang ;, 
perhaps present a summary view of the 
nuclear en field. 


The 1957 Nuclear Congress included: Thir, 
International Atomic Exposition; Secon, 
Nuclear Engineering and Science Conference 
Fifth Hot Laboratories and Equipmen: Cop. 
ference; Fifth Atomic Energy in Inc ustry 
Conference. 

The latter meeting was my chief objectiy, 
and notes from some of its sessions constitute 
part of the material that I have for present; 
tion this evening. 

I attended this meeting at the request of 
Governor Holmes as part of his industria; 
development program in which the firm of 
IBA is participating. Material collected a; 
this congress is being used to provide oriep- 
tation to Oregon’s proposed industrial ce. 
velopment program. 

What I have to say can be convenien 
divided into four sections: 

1. A complete explanation of nuclear en- 
ergy—in 5 minutes or less. 

2. Prospects for nuclear power in Oregon 
and the Nation. 

3. Other potentials In the nuclea: 
in Oregon and the Nation. 

4. A long-range outlook. 

I. NUCLEAR ENERGY REVIEW 

Information sources seem to be divided in 
opinion when presenting descriptions of 
nuclear energy applications—the newspapers 
and similar media frequently oversimplify 
the problems, and yet many of the technical 
journals assume that we poor engineers have 
had time to study up on fundamentals. In 
case your has been restricted to the 
newspapers I will try to provide a 5-minute 
review of nuclear energy. 

You might have noticed that up to now 
I haven’t used the term “atomic energy” (un- 
less*I have lapsed into my old habits), but 
have always spoken in terms of “nuclear en- 
ergy.” This points up the first fundamental 
concept—that the nucleus of the atom is the 
source of the reaction. 

As you will recall, atoms are composed of 
a nucleus circled by various numbers of 
electrons. Almost all of the atom’s weight is 
contained in the nucleus. This nucleus is 
composed of both protons and neutrons. 
These two particles have almost the same 
weight, with the main difference between 
them being that the proton carries a positive 
electric charge and the neutron carries none. 

The number of protons is balanced by the 
number of orbital electrons. Since the elec- 
trons carry a negative charge, the atom is 
electrically neutral. 

The number of protons (or electrons) is 
the atomic number and is an indicator of 
the chemical characteristics of the atom. 
Hydrogen, for instance, has atomic No. | and 
uranium has atomic No. 92. Since the 
atomic weight is mostly in the nucleus, we 
must look to it to determine a particular 
atom’s weight. In the case of hydrogen. the 
atomic weight is 1-plus a small fraction. 
Uranium has various atomic weights, such 
as U*, U*, and U**, 

Obviously, there are various numbers of 
neutrons in the nucleus of the uranium 
atom. This isn’t peculiar to uranium. but 
even occurs in such lowly atoms as carbon 
The significant factor about some types of 
uranium is that the weight bears such 4 
relationship to the number of electrons and 
protons that it is unstable and will! fission. 

The process can be compared to 4 drop 


field 


of water on an oily surface. If the drop of 
water is too to be stable, you can tap the 
surface and it will split into two drops. You 


can tap the uranium atom by throwing 4 
neutron at it. If it is U, it might spit 
into barium and krypton, plus a couple of 
neutrons, plus some energy. It might split 
into a number of combinations, but the im- 
portant point to observe is that the sum of 
the weights of the new atoms and neutrons 
is less than the previous total. The differ- 
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weight has been converted to energy. 
ps sbies also be noted that the fission gave 
off more neutrons than triggered it—on the 
average, each fission gives off 2.5 neutrons. 
If the first fission occurs in the center of a 
plock of U™*, each of the neutrons given off 
will probably hit other nuclei and they will 
fssion. Thus, the number of fissions will 
increase in @& geometric progression, each 
adding energy, so that in microseconds you 
nave an explosion. 

This is the atom bomb. In describing it 
[have described uncontrolled nuclear energy 
and demonstrated the fission process. Sev- 
eral more concepts can be wrung from this 
desoription. First, you will note that the 
chain reaction would not have occurred un- 
less more than one neutron had been cap- 
tured by the block of uranium. Obviously, 
if the block is too small, the first neutrons 
released might have sneaked by the other 
atoms and escaped—and the bomb would 
have been a dud. This illustrates critical 
mass—a term that the experts bandy about. 

A peculiarity of U** is that it can most 
easily capture neutrons of a certain rather 
low speed. Since this speed is considerably 
less than the speed of emission from fission, 
some means of slowing down the neutrons 
is desirable, is the function of a mod- 
erator. It provides a cushion for the neu- 
trons to bounce against, thus slowing them 
down without capturing them. Water and 
carbon are both used as moderators. 


Uranium 235 is the only naturally occur- 
ring material that is capable of fissioning 
upon neutron bombardment. This is un- 
fortunate since it is only one one-hundred- 
and-fortieth as plentiful as uranium 238 and 
it is very difficult to separate the two. How- 
ever, uranium 238 and in addition, thorium, 
can both be altered into atoms that are fis- 
sionable. The transmutation process for 
each is similar and consists of the original 
atom being supplied with a neutron, then 
decaying (by spontaneous emission of elec- 
trons) into an atom that will fission as 
readily as U-235. This process is called 


breeding and can be accomplished in a reac-. 


tor while it is also being used to generate 
heat for power. The products of this breed- 
ing are U-233 from thorium, or plutonium 
from U~238. The breeding process was only 
recently determined to be possible and offers 
possibilities of greatly reduced fuel costs. 


* * s ‘ * * 


With this background we can now look at 
some of the nuclear energy possibilities in 
the Nation and in Oregon. 


II, NUCLEAR POWER 


Power from nuclear energy has captured 
the imagination of the world. Part of this 
feeling is probably due to the possible 
glamour surrounding the concept of a prac- 
trically less fuel. Forward-thinking 
people, though, realize that on a statistical 
basis the tremendous increase of power re- 
quirements in the world will exhaust our sup- 
plies of more conventional energy in a com- 
paratively short time. 

To put the discussion of nuclear energy 
into perspective I think it is important to 
take a few minutes to look at the world 
energy situation. 

The general picture is that per capita en- 
ergy requirements will increase even more 
rapidly than world population—with the two 
combining to cause an almost explosive in- 
crease in energy requirements. In the last 
half of this century it is expected that the 
people of the world will use as much energy 
as they have since the year 1, In the United 
States it is expected that the energy require- 
ments will more than triple their present 
value by the year 2000. 
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I have some statistics that indicate the 
relationship between various world fuel 
sources, Of the nonrenewable sources, fos- 
sil fuels have a rank of 30 compared to nu- 
clear fuels with a rank of 575. The renew- 
able sources, consisting of wood and organic 
materials, water. power, and effective recov- 
ery from solar heat collectors, amounts to a 
rank of about .08 a year. In other words the 
renewable amounts to the total fossil fuels 
every 375 years. If we could collect all the 
solar energy falling on the earth's surface 
it would each year amount to six times the 
world’s total supply of nuclear fuels. 

There is little point in trying to estimate 
just when the world will run out of these 
fuels, but it has been estimated that the 
economically obtainable fossil fuels in the 
United States will be exhausted by the end 
of this century if we don’t supplement them 
with nuclear fuels. In some parts of the 
world, and England is an example, it is al- 
ready difficult to find economically attrac- 
tive fossil fuels and it is necessary for the 
British to turn to rather primitive types of 
nuclear reactors because there just isn’t time 
for them to develop better ones. 

The English nuclear energy program prob- 
ably received an undue amount of atten- 
tion at the Philadelphia Nuclear Congress. 
Throughout the conference I heard the 
rather defensive statement that “We are not 
losing our leadership in nuclear energy just 
because we aren’t outbuilding the British.” 
Along with this was the comment that “tech- 
nical and development costs are both much 
higher than were anticipated a few years 
ago.” 

Based on various lectures and speeches 
which I heard, our present nuclear energy 
situation might be further summed up in the 
following statements: 

1. Reactors now on United States drafting 
boards will probably be much more eco- 
nomical to operate than the present English 
models. 

2. We should -cooperate with European 
nations whenever possible in order to exer- 
cise our technology (and also for humani- 
tarian reasons). 

3. We should continue and expand our 
present research and demonstratien pro- 
gram to determine the best types of reactors. 

4. Presently developed reactors cannot 
compete with fossil fuel plants in most areas 
of the United States. 

5. Really economical operation of nuclear 
powerplants in the United States will not 
occur until we have better methods of proc- 
essing spent fuel, and greater credit can be 
given to byproducts. 

6. Reactor development will require a va- 
riety of new materials including special 
metals, instruments, and fuel materials. In 
addition, there will be a market for many 
conventional materials required in the proc- 
essing of the new materials. 

7. Widespread use of nucelar reactors in 
this country is still a number of years away 
and reactors won’t be in great demand until 
present fuel costs increase, or reactor costs 
drastically decrease. 

8. Propulsion of ships will be among the 
first economical uses to which nuclear energy 
might be put. , 

* * s s J 

From these costs it is obvious why we don’t 
want a reactor in Oregon for a while yet. As 
long as it is available, 2-mill hydro power 
looks mighty good. However, power agen- 
cies are even now looking at conventional 
thermal plants as a means of alleviating the 
foreseeable power shortages. As our power 
needs increase and our upstream storage 
sites are underdeveloped, the time when the 
area will need thermal power is rapidly 
approaching. 
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When this time does arrive, nuclear energy 
might be particularly desirable as our source 
of thermal energy bécause of its practically 
negligible transportation requirements. Be- 
cause of this transportation factor its feasi- 
bility, as compared with fossil fuels, will be 
greatly enhanced. 

In anticipation of a nuclear energy instal- 
lation, the Pacific Power & Light Co. has 
recently purchased an extensive site near 
Hanford as a site for a future plant. Other 
PNW power companies, too, have been en- 
gaged in nuclear energy study groups. 


Ill, OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Although I have restricted my discussion 
entirely to power up to this time, there is 
another whole field of nuclear development. 
This is the utilization of radioactivity. It is 
important in the field of radiation processing 
of food, chemicals, plastics, drugs, medical 
and surgical equipment. This processing will 
include sterilization and the altering of 
chemical structure or physical properties of 
materials. Radiation of plastics to improve 
their physical properties is one of the most 
likely immediate applications. Radioactive 
materials also have important uses as tracers 
and as a source of rays or particles for inspec- 
tion and measurement purposes. 

Additional opportunities in the nuclear 
field (we might call them satellite opportuni- 
ties) include the production and supply of 
special metals, instruments, and fuel mate- 
rials. The disposal of radioactive waste 
materials will also provide industrial oppor- 
tunities in some areas. 

Members of the nuclear congress expressed 
the view that radiation processing of food 
and chemicals has apparently suffered some 
setbacks during the last few years. It was 
pointed out that the side effects (such as 
creation of unpleasant odors or taste) pro- 
duced in food by radiation have not been 
overcome. 

The future of radiation processing of food 
was thought to depend upon controlling side 
effects, bringing the price down, and convinc- 
ing the housewife that radiation processing 
is safe. This latter point was considered 
quite important because we now have good 
preservative methods, low costs and a wide 
variety of foods without radiation. Two 
avenues of approach that were indicated were 
the use of low-level radiation for pasteuriza- 
tion instead of sterilization, and high-level 
radiation deliberately to change flavor. The 
advantage of pasteurization would be to pro- 
long the shelf-life of food. Meat, for in- 
stance, which can only be stored in a refrig- 
erator for a few days, could be stored for 
weeks under ordinary home refrigeration 
after low-level radiation. Low-level radiation 
would not produce side effects and would 
entail an inexpensive process. 





Mike Ready 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 


‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorD a very ex- 
cellent broadcast by Tris Coffin on May 
8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the broadcast was ordered to 
be printed.in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A newspaper morgue is not a good place 
to hunt for greatness. You are misitd by 
yellowed clippings and headlines. They are 
only the hollow echo of yesterday’s noise. 

By this test—how much space a newspaper 
gives each name in the hurried, frantic rush 
of news—Al Capone would be a greater man 
that Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

No, in this search for greatness, the seeker 
must go elsewhere. He must look into the 
small and forgotten Janes where his candi- 
dates have walked, and find what was left 
behind. Was it joy or tears? Was it ashes 
or flowers? Was it gentile, loving affection 
for other men, or was it the crude passions 
of power and hate? 

Last Thursday, in the quietness of the 
night, a great man died. There was no 
splutter of bulletins at his passing, no roust- 
ing of reporters to dig up quotes. His name 
was Mike Ready, and he was a priest. That 
was the way he thought of himself, although 
he was a bishop. 

The measure of his greatness wi that 
Father Ready had a heart, a clear mind, and 
courage. He loved people. Their tears, their 
struggles were his. All the oppressed and 
unfortunate were his children. 

He lived in a dangerous and confused age. 
In it were intolerance, depression, and mass 
killing; it was never quite free of fear and 
want. 

Father Ready became secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, his of- 
fices were here in Washington, when the 
stain of bigotry darkened America. The 
awful flames of fiery crosses, symbol of the 
Ku Klux Klan, burned on lawns and hill- 
sides across the land. The white sheeted, 
masked cowards paraded the streets. Their 
members sat in Congress. 


Mike Ready rallied men of all faiths to™ 


break this rotten grip on our society. 
Quietly, he helpéd turn America away in 
disgust from rule by demagogs and brutal 
mobs. This experience shaped a love of 
freedom and tolerance that guided his life. 

Father Ready was one of the first to speak 
out against the obscene persecution of Jews 
by a strange little man named Hitler; against 
the crude and ugly stamping out of religious 
freedom in Russia. He attacked what he 
called the brutal denial of justice to mil- 
lions by the new dictators of Europe, 

But there was something else about him. 
Wherever you sit and talk to people who 
knew him, their faces light up. They use 
such words as “kindly, gentle, thoughtful.” 
There was the aged Negress, a servant, who 
could neither read nor write. She would 
find excuses to come into his presence, for, as 
she said, “Father Ready is a good man.” 
And there is the man I saw in the Capitol. 
He was not of Bishop Ready’s faith. But his 
eyes filled with tears; and he said simply, 
“Mike Ready was a Dr. Schweitzer; dati 
an even greater man.” 

Part of Mike Ready’s age was lost in the 
depression—the melancholy lines before soup 
kitchens, empty freight cars loaded with 
gaunt hoboes looking for jobs and a bite to 
eat. There was hunger and want in a land 
of plenty. Father Ready said this was not 
just or fair. He was a crusader for social jus- 
tice in the pulpit, on Capitol Hill, and at the 
White House. He said: “Society has a respon- 
sibility to establish a social program of checks 
and balances so that man’s dignity can be 
guarded and the common good best served. 
No man can be indifferent to the moral and 
- economic conditions under which our citi- 
zens live.” 

He was an early friend of labor unions, say- 
ing; “Christ, the workman toiling in honor- 
able labor at the humble carpenter’s bench at 
Nazareth, established the dignity of man as 
a laborer. * * * The power of unionism to 
unite worker with worker in the battle for 
justice is based on spiritual brotherhood.” 
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And he said: “Greed for material good de- 
grades mankind.” This was a part of his 
creed to “teach truth fearlessly.” 

Father Ready's hope for man was expressed 
simply at President Roosevelt’s third inau- 
gural: “Inspire him to persevere in promoting 
justice and halting iniquity. Deign merci- 
fully to reward his strivings and desires for 

Mr. Roosevelt’s four freedom’s—of speech, 
of religion, from want, from fear—might have 
been written by Father Ready. 

Long before the holocaust of war was end- 
ed, Father Ready said thoughtfully: “Our 
work is not over until the great human needs 
left in the ruins are met. There will be 10 
million homeless, deserted refugees. We aout 
find a useful life for them.” 

With an energy that seemed almost super- 
human he aroused churchmen and statesmen, 
and through them the conscience of America. 
He told an assistant, “We'll stir every county 
in America.” When others were tired and 
frustrated, he would say gently: “Don’t be 
discouraged. We've got to keep pushing. 
This must be done.” 

And it was done. Gifts of clothing, food, 
money, jobs poured out from an aroused 
country. The Government accepted his 
recommendations. for a displaced persons 
program. 

Today there are literally millions scattered 
over the globe leading useful lives because of 
Mike Ready. This is true greatness. 

This is Tris Coffin reporting from Wash- 
ington. 





Milk Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the St. 


Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press of yesterday, 
May 12, there appeared a fine article 


problems of the dairy producer. It is a 
very thought-provoking article, and I 
should like to call it to the attention 


of all Members of the Senate. There-. 


fore, I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gap In Untrep STaTes PLan 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


farm price supports. 

Repeal of legal requirements for a specified 
minimum of farm price props would apply 
to milk going into manufactured: 


ucts, largely produced 


ing that are reflected in great dis- 
parity in prices of fluid milk for the table 
as between the Midwest anf the East and 
South. High prices 


. tary standards co 
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would require Midwest agriculture to supply 
cheaper feed to high-price milk areas. p)); 
what is it doing about milk in those fayoreg 
places? 

Of course, what the Government can 
will always be Mmited by transportation 
costs that give local producers a natur,| 
advantage in any market. 

But within those limits, what is the Goy- 
ernment doing? How far is it adapting i:; 
price policies to swift scientific advances jn 
sanitary handling, refrigerating, transport. 
ing, concentrating, and packaging of mi)k? 
What is it doing to help move good milk 
into consumption? 

The available evidence points to Govern. 
ment acts of commission or omission as , 
cause of much pain in the Dairy Belt. s) 
far as good milk is concerned, the United 
States Department of Agriculture hasn't 
tried to breathe the breath of life into con- 
stitutional guaranties of freedom of inter- 
state commerce. Federal meat inspection 
has been assuring such freedom to good meat 
for half a century. USDA inspection soon 
will be doing the same for good poultry. 
But a bill introduced years ago by Repre- 
sentative Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, 

d to do this for milk by making the 
United States Public Health Service’s volun 
- Now there is 
pending a ~— detailed bill by Representa- 
tive Lester R. JOHNsOoN, of Wisconson, to 
achieve that "aim, But the Department 
hasn’t seen fit to give its blessing to these 
bills. 

Seizing advantage of that default, States 
and municipalities and the Washington, 
D. C., government itself are barring good 
milk by a maze of sanitary milk barriers. 

Back of these walls, State authorities and 
the United States Government, through Fed- 
eral milk orders, have run up monopoly 
prices of milk. ‘These are raised far above 
levels that would be competitive with the 
Midwest as measured by our prices plus cost 
of hauling and merchan 

A double standard of milk prices results— 
high within the milk barriers, low outside 
of them. In the Capital City of Washington, 
ae paid farmers for milk sold for drink- 
ing were o April $6.62 a hundred pounds— 
ame 70 percent, above Twin Cities prices. 

n New York City under Federal order, prices 
rheged tap eeeeia ae 4b potaant above ours. 
Behind State barriers, prices in Jacksonville 
were $7.19, or nearly 90 percent, in Savan- 
nah were nearly 80 percent, and in Erie and 
Hartford were over 60 percent higher than 
ours. 

Under such pricing, only this West-North- 
Central region, a low-cost milk-producing 
area, shows a decline in milk output since 
1940. The high-cost South Atlantic region 
shows the biggest increase of nearly 40 per- 
cent. Government pricing is helping to shift 
milk farming out of low-cost into high-cost 
areas at the consumers’ expense. 

If United States policy is to call for com- 
pei pricing, why not apply it to milk? 

withers under a double stand- 
war of low prices here and high ones 


* elsewhere. 





Construction of Brownlee Dam Is Pushed 
by Idaho Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ OF 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
New York Times on Sunday, May 12, 
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1957, published an article written by Mr. 
Lawrence E. Davies, reporting on the 
construction progress of Brownlee Dam, 
the first of 3 hydroelectric projects on 
the Snake River, which the Federal Pow- 
er Commission has licensed the Idaho 
power Co. to build. Mr. Davies, in my 
opinion, has been most objective in his 


dispatch. 

To me, the significance of his on-the- 
spot observation is the disclosure that 
the construction of Browlee Dam is being 
pursued vigorously and with a deter- 
mination to put much needed electrical 
energy on the line for the Pacfic North- 
west power pool by next year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: - 
CoNSTRUCTION OF BROWNLEE Dam Is PUSHED 
py IDAHO PoweR Co.—SENATE VOTE DUE ON 

Ketts CANYON—BILL For A FEDERAL HIGH 

Dam St1nt. Must Get By HOUSE AND PRESI- 

DENTIAL VETO 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

HOMESTEAD, OrEG., May 11.—The dice are 
about to be thrown in a multimillion-dollar 
gamble, It is for preferred position in a bat- 
tle over natural resources. : 

The focal point is a few miles above this 
hamlet on the Snake River, on the Oregon- 
Idaho border. A $63 million hydroelectric 
power dam is being constructed by the Idaho 
Power Co. It has the blessing of the Federal 
Power Commission and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

For 10 years, advocates of public power 
have been campaigning for Federal develop- 
ment of the Snake, a principal tributary of 
the Nation’s champion power-producing 
river, the Columbia. 

They are staking their final hopes on action 
by Congress. They expect the Senate to 
vote by the end of this month on a bill to 
authorize the building of a high dam by 
the Federal Government in Hells Canyon, 
downstream from this point. 

Should the Senate erse its stand of last 
year against a Fede dam and be followed 
by the House of Representatives, the measure 
still would have to hurdle a possible Presi- 
dential veto. 

APPEALED TO PRESIDENT 

Public power spokesmen have appealed to 
President Eisenhower to throw his support 
to a Federal Hells Canyon project. 

The situation is complicated by several 
factors. Among them is a plan of the Army 
Corps of Engineers to restudy the resource 
program for the middle Snake area. An- 
other is uncertainty over the Interior De- 
partment’s attitude toward construction of 
other projects downtsream from Hells Can- 
yon. The building of some proposed dams 
would flood out others. 

Democrats of the Pacific Northwest have 
labeled the situation as “chaotic.” Some of 
them see @ major problem in winning sup- 
port from a group of Southern Democrats 
fora high dam. The South is not considered 
enthusiastic over voting large Federal sums 
to enable the Pacific Northwest to continue 
wooing industry with low-cost power. 

The Idaho Power Co. began 18 months ago 
to gamble on defeat of this measure and all 
other efforts to block private development. 
It already assertedly has spent close to $25 
million on construction of Brownlee, the first 
of three dams in its program approved by 
the Federal Power Commission. It is firmly 
committed, moreover, to an almost equal 
expenditure for powerhouse equipment, 
such as transformers and waterwheel. 

The Supreme Court this spring gave Idaho 
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Power reason for new assurance that its gam- 
ble would pay off. The court refused to 
review an Appellate Court decision that the 
company held a valid license to go ahead 
with its Hells Canyon program. 

Since then the Senate Interior Committee 
has, approved a Democratic bill introduced 
by Senators WAYNE Morse and RIcHArp L. 
NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, with some two dozen 
cosigners, proposing a $320 million outlay 
for a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon. A 
similar bill was beaten in the Senate last 
year, 51 to 41. Public power adherents con- 
cede privately that if the measure loses again, 
the practical effect is the end of their long 


fight. 
BROWNLEE DAM FIRST STEP 


i 

They view with anger the first fiscal mani- 
festation of the prolonged controversy—the 
Brownlee Dam project, being gouged out of 
solid rock 15 miles upstream from Home- 
stead. Just above this town, and 1214 miles 
belew Brownlee, preliminary preparations 
are being made to start Oxbow, the second 
of the Idaho Power dams. It is expected to 
be under way late this fall or early next 
spring. 

The third dam in the utility’s series must 
be started by the late fall of 1961, under 
terms of the license granted by the Federal 
Power Commission. It is planned for a site 
23 miles below Oxbow, at approximately the 
place where public power supporters want 
the high Federal dam placed. This is in 
the wilder part of the deepest river gorge 
on the North American Continent. 

Cattle graze on mountains far above the 
Snake as a crew of 1,000 workmen, with drills, 
dynamite, earth-moving and steel-fabricat- 
ing equipment, keeps the Brownlee project 
on schedule. It is designed to put 4 power 
generators with a rated capacity of 360,400 
kilowatts “on the line’”’ by November 1958. 

Brownlee’s ultimate capacity is put at 540,- 
600 kilowatts, somewhat greater than that of 
Bonneville, the big Federal dam on the main 
stem of the Columbia above Portland. 

At this time much of the Brownlee Dam 
is not in view. It lies under the surface of 
the river. Preliminary to the beginning of 
construction, cofferdams were put in above 
and below the dam site and a tunnel almost 
a half mile long was cut through the solid 
rock of a stream bank to divert the waters. 

The Snake for a time flowed through this 

tunnel from above the upper cofferdam to a 
point just downstream from the lower block- 
ade. This left the dam site itself free of 
water. It enabled workmen of the Morrison- 
Knudson Co., which holds the construction 
contract, to clean the silt from the river bed. 
They excavated to a point 115 feet below the 
etream bed to bedrock, then poured liquid 
cement under pressure to seal the bedrock 
floor. 
On top of this was begun the construction 
of a clay core for the dam to prevent the 
seepage of water through the structure. This 
core will rise slopingly to the top of the dam, 
395 feet high. On both sides of it, basalt 
rock, blasted out of the promontories bank- 
ing the river and washed down by hydraulic 
pressure, will complete a dam a quarter of a 
mile thick at the base and narrowing to 30 
feet at the crest. 

Unseasonably high water in February 
forced a change in plans. The diversion 
tunnel, 40 feet high and 28 feet wide, could 
not handle the full flow of the river. Now 
a third of the water continues down the river 
channel, covering the dam site. The work 
of building up the dam from its base has 
been deferred until about July 1 to await a 
lower water period. 

STEEL PLATES TO LINE TUNNEL 


Meanwhile, boilermakers in a steel-fabri- 
cating plant are welding steel plates into sec- 
tions 24 feet in diameter. These are to be 


inserted as linings in tunnels through which 
water will drop from above the dam into 
turbines below it. 
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A shelf has been hewn out of a mountain's 
face for the powerplant with its turbines and 
generators. Switchyards will occupy a three- 
level terraced site, likewise being cut out of 
rock. From these yards power will be trans- 
ferred to transmission lines, which are under 
construction. 

An experimental electrical fish barrier has 
been built to trap game and commercial, as 
well as “trash” fish as they head upstream 
through the diversion tunnel. This is part 
of a $300,000 facility the power company was 
directed to provide. It is in addition to a 
$250,000 contribution by the company for a 
study of fish spawning habits in the middle 
Snake by the Federal Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and State Agencies. 

Last month in this trap 608 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, three steelhead were 
caught. The rest of the catch embraced 
5 whitefish and 1 rainbow trout, plus 37 
“trash” fish—suckers, chiselmouths, and 
squawfish. In 2 weeks last October, 2 chin- 
ook salmon, 7 steelhead, and 80 whitefish 
were trapped, along with 3,223 suckers and 
several other “trash” fish. 

This has not been accepted, however, as 
conclusive evidence that salmon and steel- 
head do not swim this far upstream from the 
ocean to spawn. In the research the fish are 
taken out of the trap by an automatic device, 
lifted into tank trucks and carted several 
miles upstream, unless a load consists wholly 
of “trash” fish. In that event they are 
buried, by agreement with fishing interests. 

The power company’s licenses for its three 
dams also require it to contribute $60,000 
for a study of recreation possibilities in the 
three-dam area by the National Park Service. 
It is to provide $12,000 for archeological 
excavation work in cooperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

There was a year of hearings and 20,000 
pages of testimony prior to the granting of 
the 3-dam license to Idaho Power by the 
Federal Power Commission in August 1955. 
It gave the Nation a mixed idea of the rela- 
tive merits of claims by the proponents and 
enemies of a high dam. 

The National Hell’s Canyon Association 
and its supporters called the 722-foot-high 
Federal dam a necessity if the Pacific North- 
west was to achieve its highest ultimate eco- 
nomic development. It meant the continu- 
ance, they argued, of “cheap” power. This 
project, estimated to cost $400 million in 
contrast to $135 million for the three private 
enterprise dams, was branded “socialistic” 
and money-wasting by opponents. They 
pointed to the $10 million a year that Idaho 
Power Company would be paying in taxes. 

The financial aspects have drawn attention 
and caused argument with the recent dis- 
closure that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion had granted the utility a fast tax write- 
off for the Brownlee and Oxbow Dams. -° 

This meant that during the first 5 years of 
construction of the two installations, while 
expenses were unusually heavy, the company 
could take larger than normal deductions 
for depreciation and make them up in tax 
returns in later years. 

SAVINGS SAID TO TOP COST 


According to critics of the company, this 
could mean a saving to it of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, or more than the dams 
would cost. Thomas E. Roach, president of 
the utility, called this merely an exercise in 
mathematics. He said that regardless of 
what amount could be saved the company 
was obligated under the law to take full ad- 
vantage of whatever legitimate means of re- 
ducing expenses were available. 

“We may find it will not be advantageous 
to us to use the accelerated tax amortization 
certificates,” Mr. Roach asserted. “In the 
Revenue Act of 1954 Congress provided some 
additional formulas for figuring deprecia- 
tion. We may choose one of these, under 
section 167 of the Revenue Code, instead of 
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1 
working under the ODM certificates provided 
by the 1951 act.” 

The company has increased its own esti- 
mates of its three-dam capacity. Mr. Roach 
said that for $135 million, which is slightly 
above the earlier intended expenditures for 
the three dams, it would be possible to give 
the Oxbow powerplant a generating capacity 
at first of 190,000 kilowatts instead of 151,- 
000, as scheduled. Ultimately, he asserted, 
the utility would have an installed capacity 
in the three plants of 1,350,000 to 1,500,000 
kilowatts. At first it would be about 820,000 
kilowatts. 

This would be in the neighborhood of the 
initial estimated capacity of the proposed 
high Federal dam at Hells Canyon. The 
high dam proponents have contended, how- 
ever, that a high dam would greatly firm up 
the power generation at downstream power- 
plants on the Snake and Columbia and would 
therefore be an indispensable key to the 
proper regulation of the whole Columbia 
River System. 

TWO STATES SWITCH STANDS , 


Officially, both Oregon and Washington 
have switched positions on the high Hells 
Canyon project. Under Republican gover- 
nors, the States officially opposed it. Since 
the election last fall of Robert D. Holmes, 
a Democrat, as Governor of Oregon, and Al- 
bert D. Rosellini, a Democrat, as Governor of 
Washington, the States have intervened in 
Washington hearings as proponents of a 
high dam. 

Idaho, through Gov. Robert E. Smylie, a 
Republican, opposes the high dam on the 
ground it would take water needed by Idaho 
farmers for irrigation purposes upstream and 
would disrupt the economy of southern 
Idaho. Pacific Northwest Democrats inter- 
preted the 1956 election results as a man- 
date against administration giveaway of nat- 

ural resources and in favor of a high Federal 
dam. Republicans hotly challenge this con- 
clusion. 

Idaho Power spokesmen resent application 
of the term “low dam” to any of its three 
projects. Brownlee, for example, at a height 
of 395 feet, will exceed by 50 percent the 
height of either the the Dalles or Chief 
Joseph Dam, concrete structures on the main 
stem of the Columbia. 

In the rock-fill dam category, according to 
Idaho Power, Brownlee officially will be 1 
foot lower than Miboro Dam on the Sho River 
in Japan. Completed last year, Miboro has 
been called the world’s highest rock-fill dam, 
although there is some dispute over no- 
menciature. 

Oxbow, as planned, would rise 205 feet and 
the company’s Hells Canyon Dam 320 feet, or 
nearly twice as high as Niagara Falls. 

LEGAL OBSTACLE IN OREGON 

In its gamble to push construction of its 
three-dam series, the Idaho Power Co. failed 
to surmount an obstacle, real or rot, posed 
by the failure of the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission to grant it a State license. The 
Oregon State Supreme Court this week heard 
argument on the question whether the utility 
had violated Oregon law. 

The company was indicted last August by 
a Baker County Grand Jury for ivolating the 
law by failing to get a license to block the 
Snake River. This indictment was dismissed 
by the Baker County Circuit Court, but the 
State appealed. 

The utility contends that the Federal li- 
cense is all it needs on a navigable stream. 
Before taking a gamble, Mr. Roach asserted, 
the company satisfied itself that its legal 

position was bulletproof. 

Since the suit was filed, the situation has 
been further complicated by a move of the 
high-dam supporters to take the Oregon 
phase out of the hands of the hydroelectric 
commission and to give it to the State water 
resources board for determination. The 
board has set May 22 for a hearing. 
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An Accelerated Domestic Atomic 
Power Program 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
recently concluded hearings required by 
section 202 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, and also on bills calling for Federal 
indemnification for atomic energy users. 
We have listened with a great deal of 
interest to honest and sincere persons 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
industry, labor, universities, and many 
others, giving us their opinions concern- 
ing the development and state of the 
atomic art and possible ways to en- 
courage greater utilization of this vast 
new energy for the betterment of all our 
fellowmen. 

Throughout these hearings, there were 
many suggestions that we should further 
accelerate the development of atomic 
power demonstration facilities in the 
United States. Let us look briefly at 
these suggestions; but, while doing so 
we must keep the picture in proper focus 
and not lose perspective of the economics 
involved in reactor development. It 
must be emphasized and reemphasized 
that the United States, at the present 
time, is not in critical need of additional 





generating equipment. 

know because I have the privilege of 
representing an important coal-produc- 
ing area of the country. The situation 
could conceivably change in decades to 
come. It is possible that the chemical 
properties of fossil.fuels may be so valu- 
able that it will be relatively uneconomic 
to continue burning them up simply as a 
source of heat. 

In spite of the fact our electric energy 
requirements have been doubling each 
decade for almost half a century, our Na- 
tion’s electric companies have had no 
substantial difficulty in meeting this need. 
I might say, by way of parenthesis, it is 
interesting to note the only areas in this 
country where there has been a recurring 
shortage of power are those served pri- 
marily by a couple of well-known Federal 
power programs. 

Atomic electric power is not yet com- 
petitive on an economic basis with con- 
ventional power in this country. In va- 
rious other parts of the world, however, 
atomic power is already competitive, or 
very close to it because of the high cost of 


from New York [Mr. Coxe], recently in- 
troduced H. R. 5694, part of which would 
encourage construction of reactors by 
American firms in these foreign areas. 


in reactor concept and design that would 
more quickly lead to economically com- 
saaeie atomic powerplants in this 
country. 
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As beneficial as this section of H p 
5694 would be, there may b a need fo; 
reactors to be constructed in the United 
States. Domestic reactors would serye 2; 
large-scale laboratories to supply infor. 
mation as to our own particular techy). 
cal requirements. They would also serye 
as training grounds for the future <¢j. 
entists and engineers which we so desper- 
ately need. 

There should be little doubt that the 
atomic power demonstration provram 
now being undertaken by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the various pri- 
vate development activities will lead to 
our desired goal of economic atomic 
power on a time scale dictated by normaj 
industrial needs. 

On the other hand, for noneconomic 
reasons of national prestige in the eyes 
of the world there is a need for us to 
maintain and extend our world leader- 
ship in atomic affairs, Such leadership 
would not be particularly meaning ful, 
though, if measured solely in terms of in- 
stalled kilowatts. The leadership of this 
Nation should be measured in terms of 
broad and varied technological develop- 


ment and application. To use the kilo- . 


watt measurement would be like saying 


‘that, if Russia produced more mode) T 


Ford’s today than the United States pro- 
duces 1957 models, then America is {a|l- 
ing behind in the automotive race. 

We must not be stampeded into a crash 
program of Federal reactor construction 
to meet the grandiose claims of other na- 
tions. Rather, let us approach this 
question with the same foresight and 
considered determination which has 
ee so helpful in meeting other pro- 

duction problems in the past. The eco- 
nomic history of this country as com- 


free enterprise is the best 
method of getting the job done. 

Let me site a graphic example of how 
another facet of the atomic business has 
benefited by the Govérnment’s en- 
couragement of private enterprise. The 
exploration, discovery and mining of 


interference, but maximum encourage- 
ment by the Government. This pro- 
gressive policy has resulted in a uranium 
mining and processing industry which 
is second to none in the world today. We 
can rightfully expect a similar program 
of encouraging the development of civil- 
ian atomic power reactors by private en- 
terprise to produce the same beneficial 
results. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason, I intro- 
duced a bill designed to further er- 
courage the development of civilian 
atomic power reactors by industrial 
firms, electric companies, and local azen- 
cies. This will in no way con- 
flict with H. R. 5694. I sincerely belicy¢ 
the gentleman from New York and | are 
in agreement on the methods which we 

feel should be utilized to meet the chal- 
lenge which atomic energy represents. 
The challenge which is also stated 19 
section 1 of the Atomic Energy Ac‘ °! 
1954 that the development, use and ©0"- 
trol of atomic energy shall be direct«< ‘0 
as to promote world peace, improve (he 
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eneral welfare, increase the standard of 
rving, and en free competition 
jn private enterprise. 

Last year the House considered a bill— 
HR. 12061, 84th Congress—to accelerate 
the atomie-power program, and, after 
debate, and after certain amendments 
had been adopted, I introduced a motion 
to recommit the bill to committee, which 
carried. I stated then that I was not 
satisfied with the bill in its form at that 
time, and that I believed it needed fur- 
ther study. 

since then I have listened to consider- 
able testimony on this subject, and have 
given the matter considerable thought 
and study. Today I introduced a bill 
which I believe provides the proper basis 
for authorizing an accelerated civilian 
atomic-power program. 

I have prepared a digest of this bill 
which I would like to have printed in the 
Record at this point: 

section 1 states that the act may be cited 
as the “Accelerated Civilian Atomic Power 
Act of 1957.” 

section 2 adds a new definition to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. It defines the 
term “incremental cost” as the difference 
petween the estimated capital cost of the 
construction of an electric-power-generating 
plant using fossil fuels and the estimated 
capital cost of one using atomic fuels of the 
same thermal capacity in the same locality. 

Section 3 (a) amends the Atomic Energy 
Act by inserting a new chapter 19 entitled 
“accelerated Civilian Atomic Power Pro- 
gram,” which contains sections 241, 242, and 





243, with appropriate redesignations of cer- - 


tain chapter and section numbers. 

Section 241 states the purpose and policy 
of the chapter. 

Subsection 242 (a) provides for research 
and development assistance to the civilian 
power-reactor program. This subsection 
gives additional statutory authorization for 
the COmmission to enter into contracts with 
persons for the conduct of research and de- 
velopment activities required in the con- 
struction of prototype power-reactor facili- 
ties and is intended to accelerate Commis- 
sion efforts and assistance under the AEC 
power demonstration reactor program, The 
bill provides for private ownership of such 
facilities, unless the expenditure of funds by 
the Commission for research and develop- 
ment activities on the facility exceeds the 
expenditure made by the contracting person. 

Subsection 242 (b) provides that the ex- 
penditure of Commission funds for assist- 
ance to projects initiated under subsection 
(a) shall not. exceed the incremental cost of 
the facility, as defined in section 2 of this 
bill. 

Subsection 242 (c) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to proceed with an advanced design and 
development program for construction of re- 
actor facilities to be capable of producing not 
more than 50,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
The facilities authorized by this subsection 
shall be constructed at AEC production sites, 
and the electric energy generated shall be 
used by the Commission. The bill author- 
izes to be $100 million to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of this sub- 
section. 

Subsection 242 (d) authorizes the Commis- 
sion to construct any supporting facilities, 
such as reprocessing facilities, necessary for 
the program. 

Subsection 242 (e) provides that informa- 
tion as to the amount of financial assistance 


activities under this program 
shall be disclosed and made public. 
Section 243 (a) provides that this chapter 
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Section 243 (b) provides that the facili- 
ties authorized under section 242 (c) shall 
be sold to the highest responsible bidder after 
they have been in operation for a period of 
15 years. 

Section 3 (b) amends the table of con- 
tents to the Atomic Energy Act to reflect the 
amendments of section 3 (a) of the bill. 

Section 4 amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to include atomic power reactor demon- 
stration facilities constructed under section 
104 or under this chapter in the definition 
of “emergency facilities” and thus eligible for 
possible tax amortization deductions. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is designated as 
the certifying authority, and the adjusted 
basis is limited to the amount certified by 
the Commission as being necessary to achieve 
the purposes and policies of this bill. 


I would also like to add a few words 
about the philosophy and the purpose 
behind my bill. 

This bill is intended to provide for a 
civilian atomic power acceleration pro- 
gram in a manner which will not dis- 
courage private enterprise and initiative 
in this field. The bill does not provide 
authorization for construction of large- 
scale power reactors, because I believe 
that this is the proper province for pri- 
vate enterprise. But the bill does pro- 
vide for research and development as- 
sistance to the civilian power reactor 
program. This is intended to rein- 
force the Commission’s authority to con- 
tinue and accelerate its efforts under the 
AEC power demonstration program. 

The bill also authorizes the Commis- 
sion to proceed with an advanced reactor 
design and development program by con- 
structing comparatively small-scale re- 
actors capable of producing not more 
than 50,000° kilowatts of electricity, to 
be constructed at AEC production sites. 
The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$100 million for this purpose. 

Therefore, my bill is somewhat similar 
to the bill considered by the Congress 
during the last session—H. R. 12061, 
84th Congress—providing for a civilian 
atomic power acceleration program with 
the following significant differences: 

First. It authorizes construction only 
of advanced design and development fa- 
cilities, and not large-scale facilities. 

Second. It authorizes and encourages 
the Commission to continue and re- 
double its efforts under the power re- 
actor demonstration program to assist 
private industry in the development of 
both small- and large-scale atomic power 
reactor facilities. 

Third. It authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $100 million rather than $400 
million. It is contemplated that the 
appropriations would be spread over a 
5-year period, or at the average rate of 
$20 million per year. 

Fourth. It contains certain protective 
amendments adopted by the House of 
Representatives during the debate on the 
bill last year. However, it does not re- 
quire that the AEC obtain proposals from 
private industry before undertaking con- 
struction of advanced design and devel- 
opment facilities, because it is not 
contemplated that the Government- 


sponsored advanced design small-scale 
construction program will conflict with 
the private industry program, but rather 
will assist it by exploring new fields. 

In addition, the bill provides for an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue 
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Code to include atomic power reactor 
demonstration facilities in the definition 
of “emergency facilities” and thus eligi- 
ble for possible tax amortization deduc- 
tions. This amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code is of a limited nature and 
applies only to the facilities qualifying 
under this program. Since the evidence 
before our committee has demonstrated 
conclusively that construction of atomic 
power reactors is unprofitable and un- 
economical at this stage, and since the 
national intefest requires accelerated ef- 
fort in this field, it seems clear to me 
that this limited tax relief is justifiable 
and in the public interest. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size again that my bill is intended to 
provide for acceleration of the atomic- 
power program without, at the same 
time, discouraging efforts by private en- 
terprise in this field. It provides for in- 
creased assistance to private enterprise, 
and authorizes Government construction 
of reactor facilities of advanced design 
and their development. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day meets, I believe, the objections to 
last year’s bill and will, I hope, provide 
the basis for sound compromise in this 
field. It does not authorize a “crash” 
program involving expensive large-scale 
governmental construction which is not 
necessary in this country at this time, but 
it does provide for a more long-range 
program with a definite part to play by 
both private industry and Government. 
My bill is intended, as I stated earlier, 
to supplement the bill introduced by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Cote], 
H. R. 5694, which provides assistance for 
construction of reactors for installation 
abroad. My bill provides for similar as- 
sistance and encouragement to an ac- 
celerated domestic atomic power pro- 
gram. 

I hope that this bill will provide a 
basis for compromise and agreement 
among the many different views of the 
many distinguished Members of the 
Congress who have given thought and 
study to these problems. I believe it 
sufficiently protects the interests of the 
coal industry, the private and public 
utility groups, that it should aid the pri- 
vate reactor manufacturers, and that it 
is clearly in the national interest by au- 
thorizing a balanced, long-range pro- 
gram for the development of atomic 
power, with resulting benefits to all our 
citizens and the peoples of the fre 
world. : 





June Meeting of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
C. L. Sulzberger, which appeared in the 
New York. Times of Monday, April 22, 
concerning the June meeting of the In- 


a 
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ternational Labor Organization in Ge- 
neva, which will consider problems 
arising out of forces of automation and 
atomic energy. I commend this article 
to the Members of the Congress in order 
to acquaint them with the important 
matters to be considered by the ILO this 


year. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Is CIVILIZATION ExPLODING FroM WITHIN? 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, April 21—The dizzy speed with 
which mechanical techniques are now devel- 
oping leads many serious thinkers to wonder 
if they may not soon exceed human capacity 
to absorb them. Quite apart from perma- 
nent threats of nuclear war there exists a 
fear that peacetime civilization is itself ex- 
ploding from within. 

The twin forces of automation and atomic 
energy are racing to revolutionize production. 
Unless these processes are carefully guided 
they may eventually strain the entire fabric 
of society. In such a case man will at last 
have produced a Frankenstein monster. 

Such problems, still looming but dimly, are 
to be discussed next June when the 77 mem- 
ber nations of the International Labor Or- 
ganization meet in Geneva. The purpose of 
their conference is to analyze the implica- 
tions, socially, politically, economically, and 
industrially, of new productive methods. 

David A. Morse, director general of ILO, 
has prepared a lengthy report on the’subject. 
This gives some indication of how immense 
may be the ramifications as nuclear energy 
replaces traditional fuels and machines take 
over jobs hitherto held by men. 

It has often been assumed atomic power 
will enable backward nations to Jump rap- 
idly into the 20th century by huge exploita- 
tion projects. But Morse points out the pos- 
sibility that the gap between developed and 
underdeveloped lands may, on the contrary, 
be widened. How, for example, can teeming 
India handle automation? Says Morse: 
“Particularly where underemployment and 
unemployment are a chronic and serious 
problem, technological change seems to com- 
plicate the problems of development and to 
threaten the whole structure of social 
stability.” 

MECHANIZATION OF ALL LEVELS 


Already mechanical devices have intruded 
into almost every aspect of wage-earning 
fro managerial and wihte-collar positions 
down to heavy labor. Fourteen glass-blowing 
machines, each operated by 1 worker, now 
produce 90 percent of the light bulbs used 
in the United States. In the Soviet Union 
a fully automatic plant makes aluminum 
pistons for heavy truck engines. No human 
hands intervene throughout the process. At 
one British refinery six men per shift can now 
distill 544 million gallons of crude oil every 
day. 

Morse warns that “as the pace of tech- 
nological change quickens there is always a 
danger that the gap between the better-paid 
workers and the worst-paid workers within 
any one country will be widened.” Some 
students have suggested that, as machines 
take over, men may drastically reduce their 
working hours. But, says Morse, “it can 
never be truly productive to have more peo- 
ple than necessary doing any job.” 

He ventures the frightening prediction that 
“with time there will be no unskilled 
workers.” Furthermore, white colar employ- 
ment is menaced. Morse forecasts: “The dis- 
placement of the routine clerical worker by 
the computer. The greatest potential for 
automation lies in office work.” Another 
development is that “with atomic energy and 
automation together, the employer has in- 
creasing freedom in locating his plant. 
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What will men do with the leisure offered 
by machinery? What will be the effect on 
social security requirements? Says Morse: 
“New forms of protection may be needed for 
older workers in stranded communities who 
cannot find employment there and who can- 
not reasonably be expected to move else- 
where. New types of income maintenance 
may have to be provided for workers moving 
or undergoing retraining.” 


CHANGES IN LABOR’S STRUCTURE 


Collective bargaining and union organiza- 
tion in the free world may ultimately be 
altered. Morse concedes: “Both union juris- 
dictions and internal union organization will 
be affected * * *. It may mean a smaller 
number of unions, each with larger member- 
ship and increasing emphasis on industry- 
wide bargaining. * * * The machinery of 
collective negotiation * * * may have to be 
overhauled.” 

The implications of these changes cannot 
yet be more than remotely understood. 
Morse himself argues it is probable overall 
employment will not decline but will actually 
increase as production races forward. 

This is hopeful speculation. But how will 
the imbalance be righted between advanced, 
automated nations and those still steeped in 
feudalism? 

And there exists a problem even more 
fundamental. Thomas Malthus, and 18th- 
century economist, conceived the disquieting 
theory that mankind must eventually starve 
because population augments in geometrical 
ratio whereas subsistence augments only in 
arithmetical ratio. So far Malthus seems to 
have been wrong. 

But what will happen when we find our- 
selves faced with another Malthusian puz- 
zle? Supposing production totally outstrips 
practical absorptive capacities, that increas- 
ing idle men are unable to use up the leisure 
or products machines make for them? If the 
atom doesn’t destroy us first, can automation 
eventually produce us into a state of stulti- 
fication? 





The Desert Country 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix-of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Do You Live in a Des- 
ert?—-That’s What Texas Historian De- 
clares in Article in Harper’s Magazine.” 

The editorial was published in the Park 
County News, of Livingston, Mont., and 
was written by my good friend, Fred 
Martin. It deals with an article pub- 
lished in Harper’s magazine, and writ- 
ten by a man from Texas by the name of 
Webb, who wrote something about the 
desert in the West and the effect the 
desert has had on the development of 
our section of the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Do You Live mv a Desert? THat’s WHat Texas 
HISTORIAN DECLARES IN ARTICLE IN HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 
Back in about 1927 Garett Garett in a 

Saturday Evening Post article described a 

portion of Montana as “A pain in the North- 

west’; then in 1934 Tugwell said at Glasgow 
and Wolf Point that residents of north- 
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eastern Montana should either abandon }) 
homes or resettle elsewhere. : 

But in 1941 when the Japs attackeg Pear 
Harbor and the Nation was in peril, Dan)... 


fir 
1 iy 


County in northeastern Montana, Prq;,;, 
County in southeast Montana and Jyqiy), 
Basin County in central Montana set {), 
pace for the Nation in the sale of war bong:. 
yes,-Montana, during World War I], haq 1, 


highest per capita purchases, base 
come, of any State in the Union. 

Montana isn’t perfect, and a loyal Mop. 
tanan would be the first one to admi: « 
but it makes one’s blood boil when some pi. 
tory professor, glutted with glittering cep. 
éralities, pops off with an idea and wins a¢. 
ceptance of it to the point that sophisticateg 
(should know better) editors of a New York 
magazine publish his generalization. 

All of this steam developed after readino 
Walter Prescott Webb’s The American We: 
Perpetual Mirage, in the May issue of Huy. 
per’s magazine. This Webb, billed as “The 
West's leading historian,” is distinguisheg 
professor of history at the University of 
Texas, author of The Great Frontier anq 
The Story of the Texas Rangers and is writ. 
ing a history of the American West for Hay. 
per & Bros.’ New American Nation Series, 

According to Webb the Intermountain 
States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
plus portions of North and South Dakota, Ne. 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
Oregon, and a touch of Washington consti. 
tute “a desert, unqualified and absolute.” 

Now, Texas or Texans can brag to their 
heart’s content, but ome wonders if this 
pipe-dreaming historian who makes such 
reckless statements ever visited Yellowstone 


or Glacier Parks or, if he did, how he could 
so glibly state: “He (Uncle Sam) owns it 
(federally owned lands in the West) mainly 


because nobody wanted it. Here he estab- 
lished the national parks and forests.” 

We think Webb made one statement 
which he should apply to himself. Here it 
is: “Westerners have developed a talent for 
taking something small and blowing it up 
to giant size, as a photographer blows up 
a photograph.” — 

The West is young. It hasn’t had a chance 
to live down the vicious mistakes of mis- 
treating Indians, ignoring the obvious and 
sensible conservation practices that go with 
scanty rainfall, failing to hold back the 
runoff which is its right and fighting the 
exploitation from outside, of which it has 
been the victim. But, the historians up 
to now; have sugarcoated the truth, just 
as this exaggerating Texas has distorted it. 

We do not pretent to speak for the West— 
just the_territory in which we live. The 
apex of that territory is the center of Yel- 


lowstone Park, from whence springs the riv- - 


ers that flow north, south, east, and west. 
Webb, in our opinion, sells the people of 
the West and of this area short—he's just 
as wrong as was Tugwell 24 years ago and 
Garett Garett 30 years ago. 





Postal Driving Course 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable controversy recently 
concerning various operations of the 
Post Office Department, but there is on¢ 
project which, it seems, ought to receive 
unanimous approval. This provram, 
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ghich has been inaugurated in the Bal- 
timore post office, where William F. Lau- 
gaitis is the acting postmaster, is de- 
signed to cut down the safety hazards 
and the costly expenses which can result 
from the of postal vehicles by 
inexperienced drivers. To make sure 
that efficient drivers are at the wheels 










and cars, the Baltimore office is conduct- 
driver-training program. 
project was described in the May 10, 
1957, edition of the Baltimore Sun, and 
] ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the Sun article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of today’s REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PosTaL Drivinc Course SLATED 


priver training for new employees of the 
Baltimore Post Office will begin today, acting 
postmaster William F. Laukaitis announced 
yesterday. 

The instruction will be given on the road 
sround the lake in Clifton Park, runs to 
begin at 10 a m. and continue until 4:30 
‘clock. 

“o new drivers first will handle the 

yehicles on the open road, then will be drilled 

in parking, backing, and distance judging. 
TESTS TO BE GIVEN 

Later, with the trainer beside him, the new 
employee will try out his vehicle in traffic on 
the streets. Tests will be given before he is 
allowed to handle the car alone. 

Mr. Laukaitis said that so far as he knows 
the Baltimore Post Office is the only one in 
the Nation to inaugurate such a training 



























He said he hoped the instruction would 
help cut the accident toil and added he be- 
lieved it would benefit both the Post Office 
employees and other drivers and pedestrians. 















_ Fred G. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from the Oregonian 
of May 5, 1957, describing the distin- 
guished career in journalism of Fred G. 
Taylor, who died in Portland 10 days ago. 
Mr. Taylor was the labor editor of the 
Oregonian. In that controversial and 
difficult position, he established a stand- 
ard for fairness and equity which was 
rarely challenged by either side to labor- 
management problems. Mr. Taylor was 
the kind of man who has given to Amer- 
ican journalism some of its highest aims 
and most favorable traditions. I ask 
unanimous consent. that the editorial 
tribute to him appear in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 
Prev G. TAYLOR 
Pred G. Taylor, whose career of nearly half 


& century as a newspaperman has ended, 
spent a great part of his life as a chronicler 































of the Post Office Department's trucks . 
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of controversy. Yet he kept the full con- 
fidence of his news sources, on whatever 
side they might be, by following the simple 
formula of all good reporters: Get all the 
facts and present them fairly. 

He was held in high esteem at city hall, 
where, for 20 years, he represented this news- 
paper—and where the unwary might fall into 
political traps—and by both labor and man- 
agement, whose differences he covered for 13 
years as labor editor. Everyone with whom 
he dealt soon learned to be frank with Fred, 
realizing that he would not swallow propa- 
ganda and would tell a true story honestly. 
Some of them had so much faith in him that 
they would talk to no one else if he were 
not in the office. 

Mr. Taylor was a salty character whose 
gruff exterior and pungent comments cov- 
ered a kind spirit of high good humor. Copy 
boys, at first slightly frightened of him, soon 
called him “Judge” and “Sarge” along with 
the rest of us. These terms of affection 
stemmed from his dignified appearance and 
his service in the Marine Corps in World 
War I. 

Fred will be sadly missed by the staff of 
this newspaper which he served for 43 years. 
The greater tribute to him as a man and 
reporter, however, is that hundreds of others 
on all sides of the controversies he covered 
will mourn his death as sincerely as we do. 





The Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today we 
plan to debate on the floor of the Senate 
the appropriation bill for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. In that 
connection I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of May 9, 1957, entitled 
“Let House Kill Tax on First-Class Mail.” 

This editorial, from the leading Re- 
publican newspaper in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, reads briefly in part) as 
follows: 

It is time to repudiate the notion of 
Postmaster General Summerfield that the 
United States Post Office can be run like 
a “business.” It cannot, any more than 
fire departments, police departments, and 
other essential government services can be 
made to “pay their way.” 


Mr. President, I think this editorial 
is a significant indication of attitude 
with respect to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Postmaster General from 
one of the leading newspapers, which has 
always. supported President Eisenhower, 
I renew my request for unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lert House, Kitt Tax oN Fimst-Cxiass Mar. 

If this Congress is sincere about cutting 
taxes—not boosting them—it will swiftly 
reject the proposal of the House Post Office 
Committee to levy a 1-cent tax on first-class 
mail. 

It is time to repudiate the notion of Post- 
master General Summerfield that the United 
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States Post Office can be run like a business. 
It cannot, any more than fire departments, 
police departments, and other essential gov- 
ernment services can be made to pay their 
way. 

Let’s face it. If the Post Office were to 
be run as a business, it would quickly cut 
out all its nonpaying services. That means 
it would have to abolish: 

All third- and fourth-class post offices 
(they run at a loss), rural free delivery, star- 
route delivery, registry, post cards, money 
orders, post-office sales of United States 
savings bonds, and free registry for Govern- 
ment departments. 

Because the Post Office has been primarily 
a service institution, as Benjamin Franklin 
believed it should be—and as other leading 
Postmasters General have felt over the 
years—it has been rendering other services 
which, on a business basis, lose money. For 
example: 

It sells documentary stamps, migratory- 
bird tax stamps, provides services for the 
United States Civil Service, reports alien 
addresses, serves the Census Bureau, pro- 
vides free mail for the blind, and even col- 
lects customs and parcel fees for the United 
States Customs Service. 

Yet it is proposed, now, to tax first-class 
mail—which is the only class of mail which 
is showing a profit. 

This, at a time when Congress is engaged 
in a search for ways to cut taxes, not increase 
them. Obviously, this tax will fall most 
heavily upon lower income brackets, and 
upon business users of first-class mail. 

Even with projected rate increases for 
other classes of mail, it is not proposed te 
make them pay their way. Only the class 
of mail used by the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans is thus singled out. 

We hope the entire House will reject the 
report of the Post Office Committee, and call 
its proposal by the right name: A tax ine 
crease, 





Past Presidents’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to designate April 30 of 
each year to be known as Past Presidents’ 
Day and this measure is pending before 
the House Judiciary Committee. In this 
connection and to indicate the local pub- 
lic interest in this bill, I am inserting 
here in the Recorp a proclamation issued 
by the mayor of the city of Miami which 
adequately expresses the purpose of my 
resolution. The proclamation reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the Presidents of the United States 
of America have been men of high integrity 
and ability, bringing to the post of Chief 
Executive the quality of leadership that has 
made our Nation admired and respected 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas the accomplishments of each of 
our Presidents have accelerated the progress 
and development of our Nation, contributed 
to the general public welfare and have been 
of historic world importance; and 

Whereas it is fitting that one day of each 
year be designated to honor those who have 
so ably led our Nation in peace and in war; 

Now, therefore, I, Randall N. Christmas, 
mayor of the city of Miami, Fla., do hereby 
proclaim April 30, 1957, the anniversary of 
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the inauguration of our first President, 
George Washington, as Past Presidents’ Day 
in Miami. 

In observance thereof I urge all citizens of 
Miami to consider the heavy responsibilities 
borne by our past Presidents and the sacri- 
fices they have made in guiding the Nation. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and cause the seal of the city of Miami to be 
affixed. 

Done in the office of the mayor of the.city 
of Miami, Fla., this the 22d day of April, 1957. 

[SEAL] RANDALL N. CHRISTMAS, 

Mayor, 





Summer Jobs and the Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Mirror of today en- 
titled “Looking for a Job?” which I think 
bears not only upon summer jobs but 


upon the budget, for it shows we shall 


have about 1.2 million new jobs this 
summer, with 68 million Americans gain- 
fully employed. 

I reemphasize, Mr. President, the fact 
that it is not alone what we spend which 
counts, but what we make, In order to 
make, we have to spend. All Americans 
know that. Our budget, even if allowed 
in full, is down to a point where it repre- 
sents 16 percent of the gross national 
product, as compared to a budget repre- 
senting 20 percent of the gross national 
product 2 short years ago. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the doleful lamentations to the 
contrary, we are making real progress. 
It is high time we became realistic on 
the subject of the budget, and recognize 
that we get what we pay for. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING FOR A JOB? 

This is the season when hundreds of thou- 
sands of young American girls and boys are 
thinking about and planning for summer 
obs. 

‘ Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
some good news for them, and some advice, 
to which we'll add some of our own. 

His glad tidings are that there will be a 
vast increase in the number of available 


obs. 

There'll be 700,000 more farm jobs. Fol- 
lowing are the increases he figures in other 
endeavors—construction industries, 287,000; 
highways and streets, 45,000; resorts, 50,000; 
canning and preserving, 50,000; gas stations, 
24,000; tobacco stemming and redrying, 
30,000. 

All told, in all fields, all ages, about 68 
million Americans will be gainfully em- 
ployed. They will be more efficient, and 
create more real wealth, than would be pos- 
sible in any communistic workers’ 

They will be spurred by the incentive of 
personal gain, than which there is no 
greater. Despite our taxation, they'll be 
‘working largely for themselves, not for the 
intangible glory of the state. They'll be 
increasing, or getting for the first time, a 
share in a true people’s capitalism. 

Youngsters, students, first-job holders 
should begin right now to look for the work 
they want. 
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Your local office of the State Employment 
Service can help. (Consult your telephone 
book under “New York, State of —.”) These 
offices also can supply you with a copy of 
the Labor Department’s valuable Job Guide 
for Young Workers. 

Many young people will face the problem 
of whether to continue their schooling or 
not. 

Secretary Mitchell’s sound advice to them 


is—keep hitting the books—whether in high ~ 


school, college, junior college, or technical 
school. 

“Today's economy,” says Mitchell, “places 
a bigger premium than ever before on edu- 
cation, training, and adequate preparation 
for employment. This will be even more 
true in the years ahead as technological 
changes continue and our industries become 
increasingly complex.” 

Our 2 cents’ worth of added advice is: 
Pursue the hard subjects—mathematics in 
all its branches, physics, chemistry. 

Don’t be repelled just by the idea of the 
precise and exact sciences. Find out about 
them. Talk with your teachers. Get one 
of the so-called popular books about mathe- 
matics. Learn what fun the. subject can 
be, what new worlds it holds the key to, 
how it will make all your thinking more 
orderly. 

And remember, the next many years are 
going to belong to the trained scientist, 
engineer, technician, researcher. You can 
be any one or combination of these—and 
still not neglect the all-important English, 
historical, social, and linguistic studies that 
go to make up a whole, well-rounded per- 
sonality. 

Just a few more observations, and we'll 
call this end of lecture. Whatever job you 
take, temporary or steady, study its possi- 
bilities carefully. Study its future. Con- 
sider where you'll be 10 or 20 years from 
now. Then, when you take the job give it 
the old try—both for your employer's good 
and your own. By all means, get the most 
you can for your skills and services, but 
give your employer an even break, or better 
than an even break. 

Don’t hate the boss, even if he seems to 
deserve it. Try to understand his problems. 
You'll be a boss yourself some day. If you 
see how something can be done better, don’t 
hesitate to speak up. Maybe all your ideas 
won’t be practical, but it will be remem- 
bered that you had ideas. In any job, 
ideas are more valuable than materials or 
power. 

Honesty, hard work, and ambition are 
often scoffed at, but they endure long after 
the scoffers have faded away. 

These virtues are targets of scorn in de- 
cadent societies. Ours is not a decadent 
society. It is vigorous, dynamic, growing. 
It is at the beginning of a new material age 
of discovery through nuclear power, elec- 
tronics, automation, synthesization. 

It’s your privilege to be a part of it; your 

bility—to make sure that man’s spir- 
itual guideposts remain fast during an un- 
folding era of physical wonders. 





The Plight of Civil Service Retirees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Inequity of Time,” which 
appeared in the St. Petersburg Times 
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on May 6, 1957, pertaining to the plic), 
in which our civil service retirees noy 
find themselves due to the high ¢ 


of living. 

There being no objection, the edito;;, 
was ordered to be printed in the mr 
ORD, as follows: 

Aw INEQUITY OF TIME 

One of the most unfortunate facts ap.., 
our Congress is that deserving legis)at\o) 
frequently lost in the blizzard of bills. _ 

At the last session, a most ee ving group 
suffered from this fact—retired civi] ep. 
ployees of the Federal Government, many o; 
whom live in this area. 

These public servants of the past have sur 
fered because their pensions have been ¢e. 
bilitated by the 5i-cent dollar. Even more 
unjust, they paid 6 percent of their y; ages 
in sound dollars toward these pensions 
These payments aided considerably in cre. 
ating the civil service retirement fund, which 
now has assets of some $7 billion. 

Many Congressmen seem to be aware— 
vaguely—that this country is doing an ip. 
justice to those who served it. 

A measure to give them relief by increaseq 
annuity payments passed the Senate last 
session but never got to the floor of the 
House. 

This year some 59 companion bills have 
been introduced in the House thus far, most 
providing for a general increase of 25 to 3 
percent. (Such legislation would not affect 
those now in Government service, who have 
their own new pension plan.) 

These elders of the Federal Government 
are not seeking undeserved gain; they sim- 
ply want to live out their days with enough 
food and shelter and medical care to main- 
tain human dignity, as do we all. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee should make sure this legislation 
gets to the voting You, the average 
citizen, might help by writing the committee 
and demanding justice for this deserying, 
though lobbyless, group. 





The Game of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, evidently 
those-who paid $100 a plate to attend the 
Democratic dinner this year got short 
changed. Frank R. Kent, in his syndi- 
cated column in the Washington Sun- 
day Star for May 12, points out that all 
the big gums gathered for that dinner 
failed to make much of a political ex- 
plosion. 

In this column Democratic Barrage 
Seen As Flop, Mr. Kent reports that. al- 
though the flow of criticism went on like 
a flooded creek, there was little of a con- 
structive nature brought to light by 
Harry Truman, Adlai Stevenson, 01 Dea 
Acheson. It was, I thought, highly sis- 
nificant that a number of prominent 
Democrats in Congress failed to attend 
the dinner. 

Because this column cogently points 
out the failure of the Democratic Party 
to inspire leadership, or to map construc- 
tive programs on major Government 
policy, I ask unanimous consent that |t 
be printed in the Appendix of the Co”- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, so that the people of 
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1957 
america can be reassured that the 
jeadership of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration continues strong and Steady, and 
that Republican policies guide our coun- 
try surely and safely. 

There being no objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue GAME OF POLITICS 


(By Frank R. Kent) 
DEMOCRATIC BARRAGE SEEN AS FLOP 


It is interesting to note that the recent 
efort of Democratic Chairman Paul Butler 
to discredit and deride President Eisenhower 
fell rather dismally flat. As the fair-minded 
and temperate Washington Star said of the 
whole performance, there were “no hits, no 
runs, and no errors.” In brief, an exceeding- 
ly dull ball game, with the stars, such as ex- 
president Truman, ex-Secretary of State 
Acheson, and ex-candidate Adlai Stevenson, 
repetitious, unwitty, and unconstructive, 
with the exceedingly mediocre and labor- 
ridden Gov. “Soapy” Williams, of Michigan, 
making the Best speech, which is not saying 

h. 
wicaiers Lynpon Jounson, of the Senate, 
and Speaker Sam Raysurn, of the House, 
were conspicuously absent. There was con- 
siderable disappointment among the New 
Deal-Fair Deal journalistic 4nd television 
commentators who had expected some pretty 
not gunfire that would put administration 
spokesmen on the defensive and enabje them 
to generate a really effective attack. The net 
result seems to be that this long-planned 
and concentrated Democratic attack has been 
ly ineffective, and the administration 
reply will be more forceful than had the 
Democrats put on a better show. As it was, 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Stevenson exhibited a 
personal bitterness hard to reconcile with 
their high character and Mr. Truman public- 
ly admitted that Mrs. Truman had rebuked 
him for his petty references to the number 
of days Mr. Eisenhower had been absent from 
the White House. 

Thus, it is true that the President’s politi- 
cal enemies have utterly failed to make an 
effective assault upon either his foreign or 
domestic policies. On the contrary they 
have not presented a convincing case against 
him. They have exhibited both malice and 
bitterness but when called upon for con- 
structive alternatives they have completely 
failed to respond. It is rare, indeed, in the 
political history of the country that the 
opposition party has been so destitute of 
alternatives on domestic policy or so devoid 
of a constructive on in our foreign 
relations. There is, of course, criticism and 


denunciation but when asked, as Mr. Steven- 


‘son was on a@ Meet the Press television panel 
afew days ago, exactly what he would have 
done before or exactly what he would do now, 
his answer was vague to the point of inco- 
herence. 

And so were Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson, 
and the gifted “Soapy” Williams, aided by 
the noble Walter Reuther, and all the rest. 
Unanimously they agreed that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s fiscal policies were bad, that his 
budget was a mess, that he had alienated all 
of our allies abroad and generally botched 
everything up pretty badly. But, what to 
do about them now or what they would 
have done about them to start with they 
are, without exception, so muddy and murky 
that no sense can be made out of what they 
say at all. It is now almost officially an- 
nounced that the President will take his 
case to the people, not in 1 long televised 
address but in 4 short ones. That seems a 
Bod idea, because regardless of the flatness 
of the Democratic attack he needs very much 
to explain his budget to the people and his 
attitude toward it. There are other things, 
to, which need explanation, such as the 
Middle East policy and our attitude toward 
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Red China. No doubt they can be ex- 
plained, but it is not wise to let the explana- 
tions lag or the misrepresentations stay too 
long in the public mind. 

In addition, there is unquestionably a de- 
sire among the people to hear more of and 
more directly from the President. They 
are not worried about his playing golf nor 
about his frequent absences from the White 
House. They know he is not neglecting his 
job, but they want to hear him say so. The 
press conferences are too short and not too 
well reported—except in a few newspapers. 
There are too many unimportant questions 
asked in which they are not interested. That 
is why this idea of 4 short television ad- 
dresses instead of just 1 long one is a sound 
one. They will not—and should not—take 
the place of the press conferences, but they 
will supplement them, and they will quiet 
a lot of rumors and reports that emanate 
from Democratic publications and propa- 
gandists. One of these reports which seems 
well founded is that the President is soon 
to lose by resignation the two strongest mem- 
bers of his Cabinet—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey and Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son. Both of these have served the President 
and the country well. In particular, Secre- 
tary Wilson has sustained a lot of undeserved 
criticism and abuse. From this he has 
emerged with the general liking and respect 
even of his critics. The people generally 
are entitled to know why and when these 
two fine officials are retiring and whom, if 
anyone, the President has in view to succeed 
them. 





Aid to Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “A Cry in Dark- 
ness,” which was published in the April 
18, 1957, issue of the Beachcomber, the 
school paper of the Palm Beach Junior 
College at Lake Park, Fla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A Cry In DARKNESS 


Night has crept upon half of the earth and 
in particular, the part which in this country 
happens to be situated. A dying, weakened 
cry is heard coming from a weakened, dying 
mind. This mind and many millions like 
it are decaying because the horizon on 
which they were born faded into twilight 
and into dark without a chance for develop- 
ment in stark, bright sunlight where it 
should have blossomed. The next step in 
thé downfall of thought is complete chaos 
and a state of oblivion. 

Why did this unfortunate conflict begin? 
Because our Government failed to meet the 
demands, the questions, and the educa- 
tional possibilities of its students. 

The students, too many in number, were 
literally starved. Their morsels consists of 
tiny bits of learning, but the morsels are 
meager high-school facilities and over- 
crowded conditions often denied at the 
threshold of the college campus. 

To curb this situation a United States 
Senator, CiirrorpD Case, of New Jersey, is 
proposing a bill to Congress right now to aid 
higher education, the type of education we 
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are engaging in today—at the junior college 
level. 

Urging that the Federal Government set 
up a grants-in-aid to States policy the Sen- 
ator proposes funds up to one-third of the 
cost of building and equipping campus 
structures to States that wish to participate 
in this education expansion of junior 
colleges. 

As we at PBJC are aware, 2 big advan- 
tages are found in the 2-year curriculum. 
First, 2 years of college credit are given for 
the final 2 years, and a terminal education 
is acquired for general education and voca- 
tional activity. A junior college is a cul- 
tural and community institution. 

It is frightening to realize that many of 
our talented young people will be denied 
equal opportunity to study in universities. 
They will miss out on the kind of life they 
must have. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1947 reported that “at 
least 49 percent of our population has the 
mental ability to complete 14 years of school- 
ing with a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies that should lead either to 
gainful employment or to further study at a 
more advanced level.” 

The rounding out of our educational sys- 
tem is inevitable. Of the system President 
Eisenhower has expressed it this way, “I 
firmly believe that more education than 
that. obtained in high school must be 
brought to every community and locality in 
such a way that every young person regard- 
less of his means or lack of means can go 
to school for a minimum of 2 additional 
years.” 

There are 26 States that have laws to pro- 
vide for community junior colleges and 16 
States are aided for this purpose. The Fed- 
eral Government, if possible, will help the 
States meet future demands. 

The darkness prevails. Light can ceme: 
it must come. It is the only way to solve 
this fierce, educational problem. The 
Junior college is the prevalent means of 
piercing the deep. Until the leaders act, 
space is black. , The voice cries now in a 
lessened tone; if is barely audible, 

i 





A Bill To Assist the Cotton Textile 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill designed to assist 
the hard-pressed cotton textile industry 
in its present crisis. This bill, origi- 
nally introduced by the senior Senator 
from Maine, seeks to make cotton avail- 
able to the textile industry «at prices 
which would allow it to regain the level 
of cotton exports maintained from 1947 
to 1952. The provisions of the bill apply 
to cotton textiles for export only. 

For some time, it has been apparent 
that the textile industry, not only in 
Maine and New England, but, indeed, 
along the entire Eastern seaboard, was 
in the throes of a downward economic 
spiral brought on not merely by the or- 
dinary forces of competition, but by the 
fact that our mills were losing their 
market at home and abroad to exports 
from other countries who had the dou- 
ble advantage of unbelievably low labor 
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rates and a much more favorable price 


for raw cotton. 

I have made strenuous efforts to urge 
sensible administrative solutions to both 
the immediate crisis and the long-range 
problem through the executive branch. 
On April 15, I wrote to the White House 
as follows: 

President Dwicnt D, EIsENHOWER, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: In recent weeks Maine 
has achieved the dubious distinction of be- 
coming one of the foremost centers of in- 
dustrial crisis in the country. 

There are probably other areas where more 
people are unemployed and where more firms 
have closed shop. But there is none where 
the -shutdowns will have a greater effect 
on the economy of the region. The closing 
of the Androscoggin division in Lewiston, 
the York division in Saco, the rumors con- 
cerning closing of the Hill division in Lewis- 
ton and the Edwards division in Augusta, all 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., the tempo- 
rary shutdown of the Sample Shipyard in 
Boothbay Harbor, and the unnoticed closing 
of many small grocery stores and other small 
businesses add up to the paradox of crisis in 
a time of record high spending, high cost of 
living, and general prosperity. 

This is the first time in our history where 
the economy of an entire area is thrown into 
jeopardy by continued positive governmental 
stimulation of competing countries through 
making cotton available to those countries at 
lower prices than prices at which our manu- 
facturers can buy. Hence there is a govern- 
mental responsibility to take remedial action. 
But the great question of specific remedy has 
not been solved. Until it is solved, Maine 
officials in Augusta and Washington, the 
Fedefal Government, and the Congress lack 
any clear idea as to what we should do. 

Until a solution is agreed upon, there 
will be no chance of timely remedial action. 
Everyone will be marching off in different 
directions. It is my suggestion that manu- 
facturers, labor leaders, congressional dele- 
gations from textile areas, and specialists 
from the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture meet to discuss the following 
questions: 

1. What is the best “crash program” that 
can be devised to prevent the human suffer- 
ing resulting from unemployment now and 
in the immediate future? 

(a) Can and should import quotas be im- 
posed? 

(b) Can defense and other governmental 
contracts be routed to textile firms which 
are in trouble? 

(c) Can and should the Government 
stockpile standard items to keep the indus- 
try alive until a more permanent solution is 
achieved? 

(d) Can and should the escape-clause pro- 
vision be used to increase tariffs? 

(e) Is there any possibility of using Pub- 
lic Law 480, relating to disposal of surplus 
commodities, to help? 


(f) Is there any possibility of a short-range 


subsidy program for manufacturers? 

2. What is the soundest long range pro- 
gram to remove unreasonable competitive 
disadvantages from the textile industry? 

(a) Should the domestic manufacturers be 
be enabled to buy cotton at the world market 
price and thus be placed, as far as cost of 
materials is concerned, on the same basis as 
their foreign competitors? If so, what kind 
of program would be the most workable? 

(b) Should such treatment be confined to 
cotton bought by domestic manufacturers 
for export purposes only? 

(c) Should intensive efforts be made to 
develop markets for textile products in coun- 
tries which have not hitherto been able or 
inclined to become large users? 
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(d) Should our foreign economic aid pro- 
gram place more stress on clothing and 
fabrics than it has heretofore? 

To my knowledge there has not been a 
concerted effort on the part of the industry, 
labor, committees of Congress, and the Ex- 
ecutive department to find answers to these 
problems. In such thinking lies the solu- 
tion to both the immediate emergency and 
the long range problems. Such action 
should be taken immediately. r 

I realize the heavy burdens of your office. 
However, this is a problem of such immedi- 
ate and grave concern to thousands of fam- 
ilies that I hope you oe arenes the neces- 
sary leadership by initiating such a con- 
ference. 

Respectfully, 
Frank M. CorFin, 
Member of Congress. 


The reply I received from Jack Z. An- 

derson, Administrative Assistant to the 
President, indicated that although the 
administration was aware of the textile 
problem, it felt that the self-imposed 
limitation on imports by Japan, together 
with certain other routine efforts to 
assist local organizations and agencies, 
were all that could be accomplished at 
the present time. He concluded by say- 
ing: 
* In view of these efforts, there seems little 
to be gained at this time by a meeting such 
as you suggest. I can assure you, however, 
that your proposal will be kept in mind 
should such a meeting be desirable at a 
future date. 


Subsequently, I was advised by Mr. 
Anderson to confer with the Secretary 
of Commerce regarding this critical 
problem. This I intend to do. 

The sands of time to avoid great hard- 
ship posed by the immediate crisis are 


problem and can now truly be said to 
be a national problem. This is a field 
in which we need to do a great deal of 
creative thinking and reexamine 


put an end to the increasing number of 
mills which are closing, as well as place 
the entire industry on a more stable and 
firm long range basis. 





Crisis in the Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 
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1957. The editorial concerns the q. 
called crisis in the Post Office Departe 
ment, and I desire all Senators to hay, 
the benefit. of the interesting inform. 
tion which it contains. 

There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recop) 
as follows: ) 

ONE More CRIsIs IN THE Post Offic: 

The United States Post Office seems io |, 
from crisis to crisis. 

Postmaster General Summerfield now te), 
Congress he must have not only the 33.250. 
000,000 budgeted for his Department, but ;, 
additional $70 million to $90 million. 

Summerfield says this extra money ; 
needed because of unexpected increases jy 
the volume of mail. Unfortunately, he also 
couples his request with more threats—t, 
slash postal services. on July 1, unless Cop. 
gress quickly gives him his way. 

Pass over that highhanded attitude. L¢ 
us, instead, ask why the Post Office Depar:. 
ment used to get along under previous Post. 
masters General without crises, threats, ang 
shutdowns? Why, particularly, is the Pos 
Office worse off than ever financially? 

President Eisenhower put his finger op 
part of the answer when he told Congress iy 
January 1955:_ “The fimancial problems of 
the postal service result in a large measure 
from lack of a positive program leading 
toward a well-defined fiscal goal.’’ 

That 4s, much of the Post Office’s money 
trouble stems from failure to recognize 
frankly that it is an organization dedicated 
to service for the public, and not primarily 
a moneymaking institution set up to pay 
its way. As the President also said: 

“Certain services which are performed by 
the Post Office are general welfare services, 
The cost of such services should not be 
borne by the users of the mails.” 

Yet we now find the House Post Office 
Committee boosting rates on first-class 
mail—which shows a profit—by more than 
$300 million a year; while it boosts rates on 
third-class mail (much of it “junk mail’) 
by only $128 million a year though third- 
class mail shows a deficit of nearly $200 
million. 

Many believe that if the cost of subsidizing 
rural routes, congressional mail .and cther 
services were deducted—the Post Office would 
not run 2 deficit today. 

Thus the big question is not whether Sum- 
merfield should. have the extra money he 
asks. Maybe he should. The big question 
is whether Congress will finally settle the 
question whether the Post Office is primarily 
a service or a business—and decide which 
services should be paid for by mail users, 
and which out of general taxation. 

Not until that decision is made wil! there 
be an end to the recurrent financial crisis 
in the Post Office. 


ap 





Award te Youth Wants To Know 
Television Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. 02 
1957, the Peabody Advisory 
the Henry W. Grady School of 
at the University of Geors'4 
e conferral of its annual 
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award upon the outstanding television 


and radio programs. 


was pleased to learn, as I know the 


senators who have had the occasion to 


pear on the program will be, that one 
7 the awards was given to Youth Wants 
To Know. The program was founded 
and is produced by Theodore Granik. 

Recognition is particularly due this 

rogram because it has long advocated 
cs importance of the exposure of young 
people to the major issues confronting 
ys today. The program has long and 
consistently presented eminent authori- 
ties in the fields of government, politics, 
fnance, foreign affairs, the arts, the 
sciences. Although I leave the sciences 
to the last, I do so only for the purposes 
of emphasis, because Youth Wants To 
Know has done a great service in bring- 
ing to the forefront the critical shortage 
of scientific personnel in industry and 
research, and no program series has done 
more in actually showcasing scientific 
personalities in order to stimulate young 
people into entering scientific study and 

ts. 
pursticating the ever-increasing stature 
of Youth Wants To Know, it is now pro- 
duced in cooperation with the National 
Education Association. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Peabody citation be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the award 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
asfollows: - : 

_ Be it known that the George Foster Pea- 
body television award is hereby presented to 
Youth Wants to Know (National Broaticast- 
ing Co.), as the outstanding youth and chil- 
dren's program for 1956 (a commendable tele- 
vision response to its obligations to the citi- 
zen of tomorrow—questions and question-" 
ers—reveal an intelJigence and a develop- 
ment by today’s young people which are in- 
deed heartening—effectively combines news, 
education, and entertainment) upon recom- 
mendation of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, and the 
Peabody advisory board, by authority of the 
regents of the university system of Georgia. 
JoHN E. Drewry, 
Dean of School of Journalism. 


RHEE CEerr, 
Chairman of Peabody Board. 
Aprit 16, 1957. 
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orD, I include the follwing editorial from 
the W: Post on the subject of 
Poland’s economic problems: 
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forced deliveries of grain. The United States 
has a great stake in helping make more free- 
dom in Poland possible. 

Canada’s complaint that the arrangement 
for selling wheat to Poland on credit would 
upset her wheat export market is under- 
standable but nevertheless parochial. It may 
well be a now-or-never situation with re- 
spect to redemption of American promises 
of help to liberated countries—which, in Po- 
land’s case, means buttressing the economy 
so as to lessen dependence upon the Soviet 
Union and so as to encourage political free- 
doms. Although Canada can help Poland, 
she could hardly furnish Poland all the 
wheat she needs on terms the Poles could 
meet. Perhaps it will be possibe to work out 
plans, in the process of keeping Canada in- 
formed of the negotiations, whereby Poland 
will buy more heavily from Canada in the 
future. Meanwhile, the urgency justifies 
extraordinary efforts by the administration. 

It would be unfortunate to allow the re- 
cent visit to Peking by Polish Prime Minister 
Cyrankiewicz to divert attention from this 
urgency. Not too surprisingly, the Poles take 
a different view of the role of Communist 
China from that of many Americans. It is 
scarcely remarkable that the Poles, hemmed 
in on both sides by Soviet troops, believe that 
they must maintain a front of solidarity with 
Russia and China in foreign affairs. 

But it is the domestic affairs that count. 
Here the Chinese reportedly have been of 
great help to the Gomulka regime in coun- 
seling Poland to follow its own course and 
confirm its independence in action. This 
squares with China’s own independence of 
Russia. The Chinese profess adherence to 
the same god, Marx, and there are many com- 
mon interests between Peking and Moscow. 
But the Chinese also consider themselves 
the equals of the Russians, and they do not 
hesitate to diverge when it suits their pur- 


poses. 

Every bit of independence from the Krem- 
lin helps to reduce the dimensions of the 
Communist monolith, even when, as in the 
case of China, it does not eliminate frictions 
with the United States. If Poland can be 
encouraged to find its own “road to social- 
ism”’—to strengthen political freedoms, end 
forced grain deliveries, and establish a free 
agricultural market—that road may well lead 
to new directions. The substance of what is 
done is the significant consideration; Ameri- 
cans ought to be sophisticated enough not 
to care what the system is called. 





The Positive Side of Race Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH-S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, all of us 
are only too well aware that the Soviet 
propaganda mills make ready grist, of 
each and every reported incident of race 
relations differences in our country. We 
are aware, too, that here at home, in race 
relations as well as in other matters, it 
is the negative which tends to make the 
news. 

For these reasons, I think it is impor- 
tant to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and, through the medium of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, to the attention 
of my fellow Americans, an interesting 
accomplishment on the positive side of 
race relations taking place in Concord 
Park, Bucks County, Pa. 
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Time alone will tell whether the events 
now taking place at Concord Park may 
not prove to be even more historic than 
the battle waged at another Concord in 
1775. ‘ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a news article from the New 
York Times of Sunday, March 10, 1957, 
entitled ‘‘Suburb Breaks Racial Barrier.” 
The article is a detailed account of a 
positive contribution made in the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia to the establish- 
ment of better racial relations through 
the successful functioning on a commer- 
cial basis of a housing project which is 
completely integrated. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Suspurs BREAKS RACIAL BARRIER—NEW PRIVATE 
HOUSING PROJECT AT PHILADELPHIA INTE- 
GRATES NEGROES AND WHITES—No INCIDENTS 
Occur—Not A FamMity Has Movep From 
COLONY THaT IDEALS AND TENACITY BUILT 


(By Thomas W. Ennis) 


Segregation in private housing is being 
successfully challenged in a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. 

That Negro and white families can be good 
neighbors is being proved in an interracial 
colony of ranch homes nearing completion 
at Trevose in Bucks County. 

The project, Concord Park, is attracting 
nationwide attention as the first privately 
built residential development in which open 
occupancy has become a reality. 

Its sponsors say that Concord Park is dis- 
proving certain shibboleths regarding ra- 
cially mixed housing. Opponents of inter- 
racial housing usually make these points: 

Negroes and whites do not mix. 

Negroes and other minorities will spoil a 
neighborhood and lower the social status 
of white families. 

Realty values decline whenever Negroes 
move into a white neighborhood. 

Concord Park has broken the pattern of 
segregation in new private housing in the 
Philadelphia area. There, as in other metro- 
politan centers, the postwar housing boom 
has been mostly all white. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND HOMES 
BUILT 

Out of about 140,000 new homes built in 
the area between 1946 and 1953 only 1,044, 
or less than 1 percent of the total, were 
sold to Negroes, who make up 20 percent 
of Philadelphia’s population of almost 
2,500,000. 

And none of the thousands of homes re- 
cently built in Levittown and in Fairless 
Hills in Bucks County was sold to a Negro. 

Concord Park did not spring up Over- 
night. It is the result of years of preparation 
carried on in spite of difficultiec. 

It is largely the creation oi one man, 
Morris Milgram. He joined his father-in- 
law’s Philadelphia building concern in 1947, 
when he was 30 years old, on the condition 
that when he learned enough about building 
he would be permitted to build housing 
without racial restrictions. 

Philadelphia was ready for such housing. 
An article on Concord Park in a recent issue 
of the Interracial Review, published by the 
Catholic Interracial Council, noted that the 
traditions of liberty and opportunity that 
were a part of Philadelphia were mocked 
by racial barriers. 

In 1952 when Mr. Milgram announced his 
plans for an interracial community he was 
confronted with cynicism, disbelief and 
antagonism. Contractors, bankers, real es- 
tate men and even those who had been 
urging open-occupancy housing predicted 
disaster. Financial loss, professional ruin 
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and public stigma were forcefully men- 
tioned, and violence and community strife 
were foreseen. 

FIFTY ACRES CHOSEN 


But Mr. Milgram, as tenacious as he is 
idealistic, went ahead. He was joined in the 
summer of 1953 by George E. Otto, a home 
builder in Philadelphia and a leader in the 
Society of Priends. In 9 months they raised 
$150,000 working capital from 65 stockhold- 
ers, including a group of Quakers. 

Fifty acres of farmland just beyond the 
northeast city limits in Trevose were ac- 
quired. The site was carefully chosen to 
minimize community resistance. 

After a long search for mrortgage financ- 
ing—some 40 lending institutions turned the 
builder down—financing for the first section 
of about 30 homes was obtained from the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York. “Addi- 
tional funds were later provided by the 
People’s National Bank & Trust Co., of Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

When the development opened in August 
1954, people flocked to see the model house— 
@ 3-bedroom ranch home priced at $11,990. 
Within 6 weeks, Mr. Milgram says, he could 
have sold 5 homes to Negroes for every 1 sold 
to a white. He faced the prospect of turn- 
ing the development into an all-Negro com- 
munity. 

When it was made clear to white buyers 
that they could not count on a white-only 
community, many lost interest. The Mil- 
gram organization worked hard to find white 
buyers.. They mailed letters to groups that 
were associated with humanitarian causes; 
the project was advertised steadily; friends 
of Concord Park, not necessarily buyers, were 
asked to sell the idea, and expert salesmen 
experienced in interracial housing were hired 
to boost sales to white families. 

These efforts brought enough white pur- 
chasers to integrate the first 30 of the 139 
homes on a 50-50 basis, but it still did not 
produce a steady flow of white home seek- 
ers. 

FAMILIES GET ALONG 

To secure enough white buyers Mr. Mil- 
gram reluctantly set a quota of 55 percent 
white families to 45 percent Negroes. It was 
later found that white buyers would not buy 
without assurance that Negroes would be in 
a minority. Mr. Milgram does not like the 
occupancy quota—which is a form of dis- 
crimination—but he says that the alterna- 
tive would have been a nearly all-Negro 
community. This has been the fate of other 
open-occupancy projects. 

All except 5 of the 139 homes in Concord 
Park have been sold. The remaining houses 
are to be sold to white families under the 
quota system. The 3-bedroom basic house 
now is priced at $12,690. A 4-bedroom house. 
with an extra lavatory and a playroom is 
selling at $14,350. 

No family has moved out of Concord Park. 
There has been no vandalism and no inci- 
dents. The children play together. The 
parents join in community enterprises, such 
as building a playground and setting up a 
baby-sitting pool, and do not differ in the 
degree of friendliness from families in other 
residential communities. 

The success of Concord Park may result in” 
racially integrated housing sooner than 
many experts have predicted, according to 
a study of the community made by the In- 
stitute for Urban Studies of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The study found that white buyers in Con- 
cord Park vary in occupation from truck- 
drivers to college instructors. They were 
classified in these categories: 37.5 percent 

professional, 25 percent skilled workers, and 
21 percent semiskilled workers. The average 
family income is $5,998. About one-third of 
the white wives work. 

The Negro families have an average yearly 
income of €6,361, and 50 percent of the wives 
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are employed. Of the Negro men, 26 percent 
are semiskilled workers, 18.5 percent are in 
the professions, another 18.5 percent are 
clerical workers. 


The report noted that among white buyers 
“there is no excess at all of idealists or cru- 
saders.” About 70 percent belong only to 
chureh groups, unions, or professional 


societies. 
The Milgram organization is building a de- 
velopment of contem) homes called 


Greenbelt Knoll, within the limits of Phila- 
delphia, at Holme Avenue, about a mile east 
of Route 1. The houses are priced at $18,850 
to $23,950. About two-thirds of the 19 are 
being sold to white families. Dr. Nathaniel 
Duff, a well-known Negro physician in Phila- 
delphia, is one of the Negro buyers. : 

Mr. Otto is president of Concord Park 
Homes, Inc., the buil organization, and 


director, as is the Reverend William A. 


_. Gray, of Bright Hope Baptist Church in 


Philadelphia. 
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Post on the subject of American wheat 
for Poland: 

Pouicy Swircu: PoLtish WHeEaT Deat HERE 
May ENp Forcep DELIVERIES ProM PEASANTS 


they can supply enough wheat to enable the 

Gomulka regime to scrap the Communist 

practice of forced grain deliveries from the 
ts. 


The latest plan is to offer the Poles $35 
million worth of surplus wheat, about half 
of what the Poles say they need for a stock- 
pile that would make the farm policy switch 
possible this summer. 

’ The Poles would like to get from the United 
States 1 million metric tons of wheat, which 
they figure would cost about $70 million at 


; 2 
Under the latest American plan, the Poles 
would get, in addition to the wheat, about 
$35 million in cotton to keep their textile 
plants going and $10 million in fats and oils 
for human consumption. A $15-million 
Export-Import Bank loan, financed by money 


May 13 
French. Ameriean officials now say :), ,., 
angular proposal is both “difficult and t:o.,, 


blesome.” 

The Poles say they want an Ameri, 
agreement on wheat by May s0 the eng ,, 
forced deliveries can be assured by the jy). 
August harvest period. If the switch wor. 
out, the Polish farmers will be permitteg re 
sell all their grains on the free market ¢,, 
the first time since communism ¢:m, .. 
Poland. 

Such a change in Polish agriculture would 
strengthen farm support for the National 
Communist regime of Wladislaw Gomu,. 
the Poles feel. Be 

American officials, however, believe th); 
while it would stablize the Gomulka regim. 
it also would be likely to hasten other fun. 
damental changes in the Polish brand of 
communism. They do not think the Sovie; 
Union would intervene in Poland to pre. 
vent such a switch as long as Gomulka keeps 
Poland within the Warsaw military pact 
and professes loyalty to world communism. 

One difficult aspect of the wheat deal js 
the possible effect it might have on Polisy 
purchases from Canada. The Canadians 4). 
ready aroused over what they consider the 
dumping of American surplus wheat in their 
traditional markets have been selling wheat 
to Poland for 3 years on credit, but repay. 
able in hard currency. S 

The Canadians have been kept informe 
of the Polish-American negotiations, but 
so far there has been no proposal for a joint 
Canadian-American ’ project to supply the 
wheat. 

Latest estimates are that the Polish-Amer- 
ican talks may take another couple of 


‘ weeks. 





Supreme Court Writes Another New Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg Independ- 
ent, Wednesday, May 8, and the Tampa 
Tribune on May 7, an interesting and 
enlightening editorial on the Stephen 
Girard case which points out graphically 
the broad implications of this ruling if 
it is carried to its illogical extreme. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the St. Petersburg Independent of 
May 8, 1957] 
Court Writes a New Law 

The latest edict of the United States Su- 
preme Court which broke the will of Stephen 
Girard to further the cause of racial inte- 
gration \vill reverberate in areas not limited 
to the South. 

Privately endowed colleges as wel! is re- 
ligious groups which operate educational in- 
stitutions may well be required to revise their 
administrative ms to avoid the 
implications of the Court’s latest decision 

The. Florida has already taken 


bills which were designed to lift the stand- 
ards of private colleges and secondary schools 
= coe ida. The State board of contro! had 
that such institutions be chartered 

and regulated by the State to protect the 
fraud. However, the |aW- 
decided that this arrange 

ment might open vate schools to racial 


pri 
integration. As a result the bills have bees 
‘s 


decision involves Stephen 
Girard who left his estate to provide a school 
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1957 
for poor. male white orphans. He designated 
the city of Philadelphia as the trustees of 
the college fund. Girard College was started 
with the $7 million fund which has now 

wn to $98 million. Not one dime of tax 
money has ever been used for the institution 
guring the 125 years of its existence. 

Three years ago two Negro students ap- 
plied for admittance to the college. The 
case went up through the courts which up- 
held Girard’s right to dispose of his money as 
he saw fit, That is, until the issue reached 
the United States Supreme Court whose in- 
cinations to rewrite the laws of the land 
according to the sociological and psycholo- 

bent of its members is well known. 

Although neither Pennsylvania nor the 
city of Philadelphia contributes tax funds 
to the college, the High Court ruled since 
the board of directors of the institution are 
an agency of the State of Pennsylvania the 
parrier against. Negro students was uncon- 
stitutional under the 14th amendment. 

Obviously, the ruling will affect any pri- 
vate college administered by a board of 
trustees having anything to do with the 
state. And it will affect those private 
schools which restrict admission on other 

unds such as religious faith, if these, too, 
have State-appointed trustees. 

It follows then that any private educa- 
tional institution working on any public 

t or public moneys will come under the 
racial dictates of the United States Supreme 


Court. 

In its zeal to integrate everything in sight, 
the Court has all but destroyed basic prop- 
erty rights and a man’s right to dispose of 
his own money as he sees fit. It is a ques- 
tion now of just how far the members of the 
Court are ready to go in recreating American 
society, its institutions, its economy, and its 
government in its own image. 

Apparently there is no end. 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of 

May 7, 1957] 
STAY IN THE CLOISTER 


In the widening wake of the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Girard Col- 
lege case, it becomes clearer daily that reper- 
cussions from the ruling will echo through 
the South for years to come and may, in- 
deed, reverse a trend among private schools 
of higher learning. , 

Some private colleges, in their understand- 
able zeal for improvement, have been going 
to the statehouse for help; some of them 
have been getting it. The lure of State 
dollars has become increasingly powerful, 
and in time our private schools have seemed 
destined to become hybrids, operating partly 
from their own funds and partly in the pub- 
lic domain. 

The Girard decision, however, should re- 
mind private colleges indirectly but surely 
that the search for public subsidy threatens 
their , their individuality, which after 
all is their best stock in-trade in a time of 
assembly-line education. 

The meaning of the Girard case is plain 
to see (unless the Court should reverse itself 
on rehearing, which seems unlikely). It 
was underscored by the unanimeus decision. 
The Court held that a State agency (Penn-: 
sylvania, in this instance) ,cannot racially 
restrict entrance to a school under its regu- 
lation, even though such restrictions were 
demanded in the will of the school’s founder 
and sole benefactor. 


opinion where State funds weren’t at issue, 
how much more surely may we anticipate 





. which, in effect, cracked the. 
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the Court’s view on schools which have a line 
into the public purse. 

The significance reaches beyond the racial 
-question in education. If a private school 
wants to stay clear of the threat of govern- 
ment intervention, it must shy clear of State 
agencies. To keep its virginity, it must stay 
off the public streets. Private colleges had 
best stay in the cloister. 

The Florida Legislature is already reacting 
predictably to the Girard decision. 

Two bills were before a house committee 
to charter and regulate nearly all’ private 
secondary schools and colleges. The pur- 
pose, outlined by the State board of control, 
was to prevent fraud and raise standards. 

Both were killed by the committee after 
Representative Emory Cross, of Alachua, said 
he didn’t want the Court “encroaching on 
both the public and private schools.” P 

Consideration was postponed on a second 
measure to regulate private schools from 
grades 1 to 12. 

The legislative casualty list is not yet com- 
plete as we see it. In the senate appropria- 
tions committee is a bill by Miami’s Senator 
Joe Eaton to provide a State subsidy of $400 
per Florida student for accredited, degree- 
granting private institutions in the State. 

Such a subsidy we cannot support, espe- 
cially in the light of the Girard decision. 
Florida-has already made some grants to pri- 
vate education, but the time has come to 
draw the line. In the next generation it may 
be particularly important to offer a choice 
between public universities, subject to the 
intervention and perhaps the caprice of the 
Federal Government, and private schools, 
whose policies will we trust and pray remain 
nobody’s business but their own. 

We are by no means arguing the merits of 
public versus private education, one way or 
the other. We are simply contending that 
each system should go its own way and main- 
tain its particular traditions and advantages. 
There is a need for both, and the cause of 
education would suffer if public and private 
education became so intermixed as to become 
unrecognizable. 





First Negro Presidential Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, E. Frederic Morrow, the first Negro 
to serve as a member of the executive 
staff of a President of the United States, 
is the subject of an illustrated article 
published in Ebony magazine for May 
1957. We are proud of the fine record 
which he has made in public life and 
particularly of the way in which he 
assisted Vice President NIxon on his re- 
cent visit to Africa. Mr. Morrow was 
born and raised in Hackensack, N. J., 
and attended Hackensack schools and 
Bowdoin College. He is an alumnus of 
the Rutgers University School of Law. 

Mr. Morrow joined the staff of Hon. 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
serving in a liaison capacity with other 
agencies. He became a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s staff in July 1955. In 
1952 he met the President, and served as 
a special consultant on his campaign 
train. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article concerning this distinguished 
American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHITE House ADMINISTRATOR—E. FREDERIC 

Morrow Is First NEGRO To SERVE ON EXECU- 

TIVE STAFF OF AN AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


The first Negro to serve on the executive 
staff of a President of the United States, E. 
Frederic Morrow is one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the hand-picked Eisenhower team. 
As administrative officer of the Special Proj- 
ects Group, the 48-year-old lawyer has 
earned a series of glowing commendations 
from President Eiserfhower for his work as 
a White House aide and an effective spokes- 
man for the administration. 

Morrow’s main job on the Presidential 
staff is to take care of the administrative and 
budgetary problems of the Special Projects 
Group, which consists of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy and the officers of two 
special assistants to the President and the 
special Presidential consultant on public- 
works planning. 

The brilliant bachelor also allocates office 
space in the huge Executive Office Building, 
which is located across the street from the 
White House. He is responsible for the 
46,000 square feet of office space in the 
building, which houses 1,200 persons on 5 
floors. 

Occasionally, Morrow finds it necessary to 
correct a widespread belief that he is the 
Presidential adviser on racial relations. The 
Rutgers-trained. lawyer, emphatically op- 
posed to Negro experts or race specialists in 
government, says: “I made it clear when I 
accepted this job that I would not be a 
special adviser on racial problems.’ 

President Eisenhower has backed him up. 
In a personal letter, the President wrote: 
“I am again deeply touched by your sin- 
cerity and high sense of dedication to the 
service of all the people of our country. We 
are proud of you—and I assure you that 
never for one minute did any one of us con- 


‘sider you a guinea pig. From the beginning 


you have merited and won our respect and 
admiration.” 
PAGED BY WHITE HOUSE, AID CAUSES UPROAR IN 
GOLF CLUB 


Suave, easy-going and knowledgeable, E. 
Frederic Morrow operates from a large, high- 
ceilinged office in the Executive Office Build- 
ing. He likes his job and finds it immensely 
exciting. “I have a lot of fun,” he says. 

When the President sets up a new commis- 
sion, Morrow swings into action immedi- 
ately to find office space for the personnel. 
If no space is available -in his building, he 
improvises. Confronted with the problem 
of housing the Hungarian Relief Committee, 
Morrow leased two floors in a brand-new 
office building. The committee staff, under 
Morrow’s supervision, occupied the floors 
over a weekend. 

Occasionally, Morrow has a hard time con- 
vincing people. that he is really a member of 
the President’s executive staff. While play- 
ing golf on a course near Chicago last Octo- 
ber, he received a long-distance call from 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams and 
was paged. When he answered the page, offi- 
cials of the club thought he was joking or 
crazy. At first, they refused to allow him to 
accept the call. Morrow, who assumed the 
call was important, shouted: “Let me take 
the call and you can call the FBI later if you 
think I’m a phony.” Adams ordered him to 
take the next plane to Washington. “What’s 
up?” Morrow asked. “The President wants 
to take you to the World Series,” Adams 
answered, 
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Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, of St. Paul, Minn., 
National Catholic Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Mom of Year Grandma Again,” 
published in the St.,Paul Dispatch of 
May 10, 1957, and also an article en- 
titled “Top Catholic Mother is St. 
Paulite,” published in the Minneapolis 
Star of May 10, 1957. 

The articles relate to the naming of 
Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, of St. Paul, 
Minn., as the National Catholic Mother 
of the Year. We are all proud that Mrs. 
Kueppers was selected as the outstand- 
ing Catholic Mother fer 1957, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of May 10, 1957] 
SEVENTH TIME—MoOm or YEAR GRANDMA 
AGAIN 

St. Paul’s national Catholic mother of 
the year, Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers of 833 Port- 
land, became a grandmother for the seventh 
time early today—only hours after an- 
nouncement of her national honor. 

The energetic, gray-haired little mother 
of 10 children bustled between housekeep- 
ing chores and telephone calls from well- 
wishers in her large 10-room_house today. 

“In a word, I’m almost bushed,” Mrs. 
Kueppers said. 

She said she was awakened shortly after 
4 a. m. today by a telephone call from St. 
Joseph’s Hospital where her son, Charles II, 
and his wife, the former Patricia Door of 
Minneapolis, had their first child. 

“The baby weighs 5 pounds, 8 ounces and 
both she and her mother are doing fine,” 
Mrs. Kueppers reported. “They are naming 
the baby Margaret Ann—after the daughter 
we lost in a plane crash in 1947.” 

Mrs. Kuepper’s selection as Catholic 
mother of the year was announced officially 
late Thursday. 

However, she confided that she was told 
of her selection April 26 by Archbiship Wil- 
liam O. Brady of the St. Paul diocese. 

“I had let the children know,” the 53- 
year-old Mrs. Kueppers said, “and they’ve 
been fairly bursting trying to keep the se- 
cret this long—but they all did.” 

She and her attorney husband attended 
church at St. Luke’s, as they do daily, short- 
ly before 7 a. m. 

“Fred took off for the office fast today,” 
Mrs. Kueppers laughed. “I’m trying to do 
my usual work.” 





[From the Minneapolis Star of May 10, 1957] 
Tor CaTHOLIC MoTHER Is St. PAULITE 


A St. Paul woman today was named na- 
tional Catholic mother of the year. 

Mrs. Fred A. Kueppers, mother of eight 
living children, was selected by a committee 
for National Catholic Family Life Confer- 
ence, Washington. 

‘The announcement stated “Mrs. Kueppers 
won the unanimous vote of the committee by 
an amazing combination of talent. 

“Cheerful and loyal, generous and sympa- 
thetic, courageous and selfless, quiet and 
humble, self-disciplined and detached, these 
virtues and more, but the basis for the deci- 
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sion to select Mrs. Kueppers for this national 
honor was her ability to devote so much 
time to her church and community and still 


be an extraordinary success as a Christian ~ 


mother and wife.” 

Mrs. Kueppers is the wife of a St. Paul 
attorney who is a past president of Ramsey 
County Bar Association... ~ 

The Kueppers children are: Mrs. Richard 
Wheeler, Bloomington; Frank, St. Paul, ac- 
countant; Fred A., Jr., law student; Sister 
Laurence (Susan), Order of St. Joseph of 
Carondolet; Barbara, student at College of 
St. Catherine; Theodore and Robert, stu- 
dents at Cretin High School; William, pupil 
at St. Luke’s grade school. Two children 
died. 

Mrs. Kueppers helped inaugurate May Day 
Family Rosary procession, annual event in St. 
Paul since 1949. She was executive secre- 
tary of Cana Retreat movement for 11 years. 
With her husband, Mrs. Kueppers was co- 
chairman of National Catholic Family Life - 
convention in St. Paul in 1955. 

Mrs. Kueppers has just completed a 3-year 
term as president of St. Paul Deanery’s Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. 

Active over the years in 18 other Catholic 
groups, Mrs. Kueppers also has been a mem- 
ber of the board of the family nursing service 
of Community Chest Health Council, active 
in Red Cross and Heart Fund drives and in 
St. Paul Civic Opera Guild. . 

Currently, she is first vice president and 
family life chairman of Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. 

A native of St. Paul, she is a daughter of 
the late Theodore Michel, president and 
chairman of the board of Union Brass & Met- 
al Manufacturing Co. She attended St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy and College of St. Catherine. 





The Spry One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Chester, S. C., 
Reporter of May 1, 1957: 

Tue Spry OnE 


When Dick Richards left Washington in 
mid-March to carry the Eisenhower doctrine 
to the Middle East as the President's Special 
Ambassador, many people felt he had been 
given an impossible assignment. Tension 
and ill-feeling were running so high that 
no plan of action for his mission could be 
worked out in advance. His job was to play 
by ear, improvising the tune as he went 
along. 

In an important sense, this was reversion 
to old-fashioned diplomacy in which a na- 
tion’s future rode on the personal integrity 
and ability of an Ambassador. In an age 
of rapid communication, quick consultation 
and air transportation, representatives of 
nations are rarely isolated from their gov- 
ernments long enough to make it necessary 
for them to shoulder the burden of decision. 


But the Middle East mission was recog- 





nized from the beginning as one in which 
decisions had to be made on the spot, 
quietly and quickly, by a man who could be 


dent Eisenhower paid unusual tribute to his 
unique qualifications. ~ 
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In a message urging him to accept the 
assignment, the President said: “Personajjy 
I do not believe there is any other person ;,, 
the United States as well qualified as your. 
self to carry out the particularly sensitiv, 
and vitally important missions he (Secre. 
tary Dulles) has in mind.” 

The general feeling in Washington now 
is that Dick Richards has pulled the fat ou; 
of the fire for the United States and its allies 
and that the explosive Middle East is finding 
strong reassurance in the Eisenhower doc. 
trine. The real story of how this has been 
done may be a long time in the telling, 
Time magazine reports this week that Presj. 
dent Eisenhower and the State Department 
have been both surprised and pleased wit) 
Dick Richards’ success. 

The article notes that Ambassador Rich. 
ards has | 10 pounds in his 6 weeks of 
negotiation and appeared tired. But his 
energy and enthusiasm seem not to have 

. In Addis Ababa the Ethiopians 
call him “the spry one,” a characterization 
which his friends here can appreciate and 
his former political opponents respect. 





The Changing Concept of Soviet 
Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on May 
6, 1957, the Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil held a conference in the city of Wash- 
ington. Its sessions were presided over 
by my good and valued friend, Col. Jos- 
eph Triner, of Chicago, who is president 
of the organization. 

In response to an invitation from him, 
I addressed the luncheon meeting of the 
conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I made on that occasion be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF SOVIET 
IMPERIALISM 


(Address by Senator Roman L. Hruska, of 
Nebraska) 


In speaking about Soviet imperialism one 
should always be mindful of the old French 
proverb, roughly translated, which means: 
“The more it changes, the more it remains 
the same.” Soviet imperialism for the last 
few years has been trying to assume the 
mask of a sheep, but you don’t have to look 
far to see its fangs, its talons, and its pointed 
tongue. - 

Let me review with you some of the things 
that have taken place in the last 10 years. 
By means of impérialism, the Soviet Empire 
has expanded from what it was at the end of 
World War II, a relatively small country, 
smaller than the Russia of the Czars; with 
160 million people, to what it is today—® 
formidable dominion reaching from the 
Adriatic Sea, across the heartland of Europe 
to the China Sea and imprisoning therein 
900 million human beings. The growth of 
this imperialistic colossus has been gradual, 
unremitting, and incessant. It continued 
despite its profession for peaceful coexist- 
ence during 1955 and 1956. Let me read 10 
you from the significant address of Nikita 
Khrushchev, addressing the 20th congress 








ay 


1957 


of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
on February 17, 1956: 

“There is no doubt that in a number of 
capitalist countries the violent overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 
the sharp aggravation of class struggle con- 
nected with this are inevitable. But the 
forms of social revolution vary. It is not 
true that we regard violence and civil war 
as the only way to remake society.” 

And then again he said: “Leninism 
teaches us that the ruling classes will not 
surrender their power voluntarily. And the 
greater OF lesser degree of intensity which 
the struggle. may assume, the use or the 
nonuse of violence in the transition to so- 
cialism, depends on the resistance of the 
exploiters, on whether the exploiting class 
itself resorts to violence, rather than on the 

etariat.” 

It is obvious that when Khrushchev says 
this he means that if we submit weakly we 
won't be destroyed but that if we resist 
Sovietization, violence awaits us. Let me 
quote further from Mr. Krushchev: 

“The historical situation has undergone 
radical changes which make possible a new 
approach to the question. The forces of so- 
cialism and democracy (his term for the 
Soviet Union) have grown immeasurably 
throughout the world, and capitalism has 
become much weaker. The mighty camp of 
socialism, with its population of over 900 
million, is growing and gaining in strength.” 

Does this sound like the language of a 
man who is foregoing further conquests? 
In fact, he took the mask off completely 
later on when he said that communism will 
conquer the world and it will complete its 
conquest before the 20th century has run its 
course. 

This is sort of a Mein Kampf. All the fu- 
ture plans of the Soviet Union are constant- 
ly laid before us. ‘They are all there if we 
will but look at them. But the distressing 
thing is that either we don’t look at them or 
if we do we see something that just isn’t 
there. I am a member of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. During the 6 years 
of its existence it has uncovered an abun- 
dance of evidence that indicates that there 
are people in the United States—people who 
look and act in every way like Americans 
but who are at heart dedicated Soviet agents. 
It is their job to keep us from recognizing 
the hard, cold facts about the Soviet Union 
oo its imperialism about which we talk 

ere. 

There are many people who would have us 
believe that peaceful coexistence is possible; 
that we should accept the formal and diplo- 
matic utterances of Soviet representatives 
at their face value. There are people who 
will tell us that Red China should be admit- 
ted to the United Nations and gain recogni- 
tion by the United States Government be- 
cause if we do that it will then behave and 
that it will-be possible for us to effect what 
they call a general overall Far East settle- 
ment. Don’t they realize that if we recog- 
nize Red China and allow it into the United 
Nations that whatever resistance there is to 
Soviet imperialism on the mainland of China, 
on the island of Formosa, on the other off- 
shore islands and throughout Southeast Asia 
will crumble and Red China will be able to 
move on to new and further conquests? 
Here in the United States, the Chinese Dele- 
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what they call an overall peace in Asia. 
These are pious wishes without foundation 
and in fact voiced by people who do not 
know the significance of what they are say- 
ing. At the same time Mr. Khrushchev, in 
addressing the Communist delegation as- 
sembied in Moscow, proclaims that the Com- 
munist goal is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the establishment of a world- 
wide Communist society. He goes on to say 
that this will be effectuated by means which 
can be adopted to the degree of assistance 
encountered in the free world and that these 
means include violence when that is neces- 


Let us be mindful of this when we engage 
in our discussions about the changing con- 
cept of Soviet imperialism. The changes 
are changes in tactics alone. The goal re- 
mains the same, and never let us fool our- 
selves on this elemental fact. 





Philippines Haye Unique Political Value 
to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has come to my attention:an arti- 
cle written by the veteran commentator 
on international affairs, Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, right after the tragic death of 
President Magsaysay, of the Philippines, 
which points up better than I have seen 
elsewhere the completely unique posi- 
tion the Filipino people hold in Asia be- 
cause of the fact that they belong to 
hoth the West and the East. Also the 
extraordinary opportunity which the 
United States and the Philippines, work- 
ing together, have to convince the peo- 
ples of Asia not that they should join 
the West, but that it would be to their 
great advantage to adopt and steadfast- 
ly adhere to the fundamental principles 
on which the best things in Western civ- 
ilization were founded and which are 
universal and have proved so beneficial 
in the Philippines. 

The article underlines the view of a 
study mission from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which visited the Philip- 
pines. and other Asian countries 18 
months ago. It reported as follows: 

The Philippines is the single best evidence 
of United States accomplishments in helping 
with the progressive evolution of free and 
democratic governments in the Far East. 

The study mission believes that both Amer- 


icans and Filipinos could tell more dramat- - 


ically and effectively in Asia the story of the 
progressive development of their relations— 
from overlordship to trusteeship, to full in- 
dependence, to voluntary partnership. It is 
the story not of extravagant promises but of 
solid performance—precisely the kind of evo- 
lution that millions of other Asians need and 
want for themselves in their relations with 
the West. ; 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the suc- 
cessor to President Magsaysay to be 
chosen this fall will have the same deep 
understanding of this crucial role the 
Philippines have to play, and will have 
the qualities of strength and attractive 
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leadership to enable him to play the role 
well. 
The article by Mr. Mowrer follows: 
PHILIPPINES HAVE UNIQUE POLITICAL VALUE TO 
UNITED STATES 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The death of the Filipino President, the 
magnificent Ramon Magsaysay, has caused 
not only sorrow in Washington, but a cer- 
tain dismay. It is not that the Philippine 
Republic has not other capable men. Among 
strong candidates, Americans rate the new 
President Garcia first. 

But there are Jose Laurel, puppet President 
under the Japanese; the perennial Claro M. 
Recto, whose basic anti-Americanism wits 
here ascribe to the fact of his having two 
American sons-in-law; Manila’s Mayor Ar- 
senio Lacson; Senators Gil Puyat and Eman- 
uel Pelaes; among liberals, Jose Yulo, Eugenio 
Perez, and Cornelio Villareal are given 
chances. 

Certain is one thing: Washington recog- 
nizes fully that the choice of a new President 
this fall is one for Filipinos alone. 

Nonetheless, the coming presidential elec- 
tion among our close allies is recognized as 
of great importance. For the Philippine Re- 
public occupies a special place not only in 
American policy but in the world. 

Filipinos immediately point to the Ameri- 
can bases upon Philippine territory as mak- 
ing the islands almost indispensable to 
United States defense against communism. 
Here they seem—in Washington eyes—to be 
both right and wrong. 

Certainly, those bases are an essential part 
of the defense not only of the United States 
but of the entire free world inciuding the 
Philippines, at the present time. That is 
why President Eisenhower had been looking 
forward to settling the base disputes at the 
time of President Magsaysay’s visit to Wash- 
ington this coming June. 

With nothing but the question of Ameri- 
can courts left to decide, Mr. Eisenhower 
had no doubt that he and the distinguished 
visitor would reach speedy agreement. 


VALUE DIMINISHING 


But, strange as it may sound to Philippine 
ears, the military bases are no longer the 
central fact in American-Philippine rela- 
tions. Modern technique seems to be making 
closeup military, air, and naval bases any- 
where, less and less important. This holds 
for bases in Europe and Africa just as much 
as for those in Asia. 

American planners are already pointing to 
the extreme vulnerability of such advanced 
positions and suggesting that at some future 
time they may be too exposed to pussible at~ 
tack to be desirable. 

Certainly, if and when the intercontinental 
guided missile of enormous range becomes 
common, the military value of the Philippine 
Islands to the United States will shrink 
enormously, even though the United States 
Armed Forces may still wish to maintain 
small advanced posts there. 

Today, the chief importance of the Philip- 
pines is no. longer military but political. 
Here is the explanation: 

The nations, according to this view, are 
gradually crystallizing not into Wendell 
Willkie’s one world, but into three. 

On one side are the imperialist Commu- 
nists, shaken by the Hungarian revolt, surely, 
but still monolithic in policy. 

On the other side is the Western World, an 
expression that is more spiritual than geo- 
graphic since it includes peoples every- 
where that subscribe to a specific western 
outlook on life. 

Between the two, and existing independ- 
ently thanks only to their rivalry, is a third, 
new, emergent Asian-African world of re- 
cently liberated peoples inclined to neutral- 
ism, eager to achieve western power and 
wealth, but chary of, sometimes hostile to, 
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the western way of life. This world emerged 
clearly during the famous Bandung Con- 
ference. . 

CATALYST NATION 

Now the Eisenhower administration has 
been struggling to prevent this triple crystal- 
lization from becoming too definite, since it 
hopes for a single world order within the 
United Nations which can attenuate national 
rivalries and make peace secure. Therefore, 
it gives particular value to what might be 
called catalyst peoples. 

Of these the Filipinos, Asian in origin, 
western by history and education, are out- 
standing. Washington appreciates enor- 
mously the role of the Filipinos in preventing 
the Bandung Conference from becoming 
completely antiwestern and neutralist. It 
considers that President Magsaysay did a 
service not only to his own country and to 
the United States but to the entire world in 
keeping one foot in the western, the other 
in the Asian-African world. 

Therefore American interest in the coming 
Filipino election centers principally on one 
issue: Will the new Filipino president con- 
tinue to be the bridge, like Magsaysay, or will 
he slump back into some neutralist Asia for 
the Asians attitude, the result of which will 
be an increase of international tensions and 
of the danger of major war? 





It Couldn’t Be Worse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Chester (S. C.) 
News of May 2, 1957: 

Ir COULDN'T Be WORSE 


There are all manner of programs for 
major revision of the Federal tax system—a 
system which almost literally grew like Top- 
sy, and which almost everyone finds unfair 
or unsatisfactory in some particular or other. 
One of the most thoroughly reasoned and 
documented of these programs was made 
public about 2 years ago by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The argu- 
ments and evidence are gathered in a booklet 
entitled “Facing the Issue of Income Tax 
Discrimination,” of which an expanded and 
revised edition was published last December. 

The primary goal of the program is to 
reduce the tax rates which impede economic 
growth and thus act as a barrier to the crea- 
tion of new opportunities and new jobs. 
Over a 5-year period, if this program was 
followed, both individual and corporate _in- 
come tax rates would be gradually reduced, 
until a top rate of 35 percent was achieved. 
In the view of the NAM economists, the 
“rates lie at the root of nearly all our tax 
difficulties.” Those rates now reach 50 per- 
cent at $16,000 of taxable individual income, 
and go on to 91 percent. The maximum 
corporate rate is 52 percent. 

The booklet observes: “For many years, 
the question of fairmess in income taxation 
has been avoided by a sort of socialistic 
emokescreen—the relation of taxpaying 
capacity with what people have, instead of 
what they produce.” This has obscured “the 
fact that high discriminatory rates of in- 
come tax harass, penalize and block the 
efforts of those whose work and investments 
are the source of the nation’s economic 
strength.” The weight of the tax can vividly 


be illustrated by the popular TV program 
The $64,000 Question. If a single person was 
to actually net $64,000 after Federal taxes, 
his gross prize would have to be about 
$450,000. 

The booklet disputes the illusion that the 


necessary 
The progressive rates (which begin after 
the basic rate of 20 percent) produce only 
about 17 percent of total revenue from the 
individual income tax. All the rest, or 83 
percent, is derived from the basic rate— 
which is paid by all income taxpayers, in- 
cluding those in the very lowest taxable 
bracket. The booklet also summons statis- 
tics to show that the present income tax 


- system is proportionately most discrimina- 


tory, and most unfair, to people in the 
middle income brackets, and to the smaller 
businesses which need venture capital to 
grow. 

It is obvious that, if people and enterprise 
could keep more mey after paying their 
taxes, more money would flow through the 
whole economy, and Government’s tax 
revenues would increase as a result of that. 
The booklet presents a computation of what 
its authors believe would happen in the 
fifth calendar year if the five-year gradual 
reduction plan were followed. According 
to this, gains in Federal tax revenue, brought 
about largely by increased industrial activ- 
ity of all kinds, would amount to $13,867,- 
000,000. Losses, due to reduced rates, would 
amount to $12,897,000,000. The excess of 
gains over losses—or the net gain to the 
Government—would thus be $970,000,000. 

The booklet is a detailed and comprehen- 
sive work. Only a few highlights can be 
covered in a brief summary. But the plan 
it presents is clearly a bold and challenging 
one, deserving of thorough consideration 
by Congress. , 





Colorado Farmers’ Home Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few years the farmers of Colorado 
have been faced with-a serious drought 
situation that has created many diffi- 
culties in their operation. One of the 
best sources of assistance to these farm- 
ers has been the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, which has handled thousands 
of loans to farmers in Colorado during 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Recently at a meeting held at Lamar, 
Colo., the opponents of this administra- 


- tion have attempted to create a false im- 


pression that. the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration in Colorado was not carrying 
out its responsibilities properly. 

When Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans are made, repayments are sched- 
uled in accordance with the borrower's 


estimated repayment ability, and most 


‘borrowers are able to make their pay- 


ments on or ahead of schedule. How- 
ever, when borrowers are unable to make 
scheduled payments because of condi- 
tions beyond their control, such as 


the borrower may be delinquent, 
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there are prospects of eventual success 
Each case is considered on its merit ang 
Colorado field officials have been jy. 
structed to provide all possible assistance 
to borrower families in an effort to Solve 
their difficulties and avoid liquidatio, 
In a few instances,due to price-cost re. 
lationships, some farm units are not of 
sufficient size to permit a financially 
sound operation. In cases cases the op. 
portunities for the family to acquire aq. 
ditional land resources are completely 
explored. 

In no case have untimely collections 
forced a farmer out of business ang jy 
a few cases where liquidation has bee, 
necessary, it was the result of the bor. 
rower failing to properly account for 
security property or the proceeds from 
the sale thereof. 

As a result of the unfair and unway- 
ranted criticism of the Parmers’ Home 
Administration in Colorado there has 
come to my desk many spontaneous com- 
mendations from farmer organizations 
and interested individuals who are 
closely acquainted with the operation of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration ip 
Colorado. 


On April 17, 1957,.the board of contro! 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

The board of control of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, since 1955, has fol- 
lowed the administration policies of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration very closely 
and after a review of the Colorado's financia! 
report of the administration since 1955, feels 
that the Farmers’ Home Administration off- 
cials should be highly complimented for an 
excellent job done in fulfilling objectives as 
set forth by law. We are also of the unani- 
mous opinion that all Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration borrowers have been given every 
opportunity to fulfill their loan obligations 
and that all qualified applicants have been 
approved that in any way warranted 
approval. 


On May 6, 1957, I received the follow- 
ing letter from the president of the Colo- 
rado Farm Bureau: 

The Honorable W114 S. Hit, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brix: With all the publicity in the 
press recently regarding FHA, I thought a 
little private investigation might be in order, 
and these are the results. 

First, the county offices I visited are well 
caught up with their processing of loans, 
and there seems to be general satisfaction, 
but as always there are a few dissidents— 
very few, however. 

I visited the State office, and their work is 
well in hand, plenty of money for emergency 
loans, but short on real estate and develop- 
ment money—in fact out—also out of private 
money for insured loans. I also talked with 
several borrowers, and they are generally very 
well pleased. 

Prom my vantage point, the Administra- 
tor and his staff seem to be doing an ¢x- 
ceptionally good job, in spite of criticism 


in the press. There seems to be very. very 
little basis for that or any other criticism. 
could not refrain from dropping this 


I re 
note because of the adverse criticism we 


ARTHUR L: ANDERSEN, 
President, Colorado Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous ©o”- 


through 
if he is making reasonable progress and sent I include as part of my remarks 
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Stockman 
1957, 1 article from the Denver Post 
dated April 25, 1957, and 1 from the 
Loveland Reporter-Herald dated April 
93, 1957, together. with a list of the 
joans handled by the Colorado Farmers’ 
Home Administration since July 1, 1954: 

[From ‘the Denver Record Stockman of 

April 25, 1957] 
SHarP DISAGREEMENT Erupts Over FHA 
EFFICIENCY 


Sharp disagreement over efficiency of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration’s loan pro- 


gram in Colorado erupted this week when 
Gov. Steve McNichols charged “fear of re- 
prisals” and Government redtape have cur- 
tailed Federal credit relief for blizzard and 
drought stricken farmers in eastern Colo- 
rado.” F 

In refuting the Governor’s charges, Lea- 
vitt Booth, State director, said Tues- 
day no State official has contacted his office 
for information, the FHA has had. no 
chance to. explain its extensive program, 
and that the Governor is misinformed. 

Much-needed relief in eastern and south- 
eastern Colorado has been held up by delays 
in negotiation of loans, the Governor de- 
clared. 

Sparking the criticism was a conference 
held in Lamar Friday, attended by State 
and Federal farm officials, bankers, and 
landowners from 13 Colorado counties, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Kansas. 

In a Monday press conference, Governor 
McNichols said, “It is apparent to me that 
we have at last convinced officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that loan agencies are not working effec- 
tively.” 

The Governor quoted Kenneth Scott, head 
of the USDA’s credit services, as saying that 
some type of investigation into dissatisfac- 
tion between applicants and agencies is 
needed. 

“County committees stated at the meet- 
ing that their recommendations have been 
ignored in many instances and reviewed so 
many times that the crop-growing season is 
gone and there is no reason to make loan 
applications.” 

Charges made by farmers at the Lamar 
meeting that the FHA has denied loans, 
delayed applications, and applied tough col- 
lection policies in southeastern Colorado, 
were denied emphatically Tuesday by Booth. 

Booth pointed out that 1,573 emergency 
loans have been made in eastern Colorado 
since July 1 for $5,437,386, adding that 2,714 
emergency loans were made from July 1, 
1955, through December 31, 1956, for 
$9,067,382 in 22 eastern Colorado counties. 

“Aside from handling the largest loan 
program in #HA history in Colorado, county 
office personnel in eastern Colorado proc: 
essed 24,444 feed applications for a total 
of 286,330 tons of roughage, and 261,622,842 
pounds of grain in that period,” Booth 
declared. . 

“Every farmer and rancher showing a sin- 
cere desire to stay on his land has been given 
that opportunity by the FHA,” Booth said. 
“Charges brought against FHA personnel 
were uttered without fact,” he added. 

“Since the blizzard, we have had only one 
application from eastern Colorado for serv- 
ices and it has been processed. Liquidations 
have been extremely few and most. often 
whey oecur. When the farmer wante-to quit 


“All FHA in Colorado, number- 
ing 297, have tried hard to serve people af- 
fected by the Mareh blizzard and they have 
turned in a magnificant performance. They 
should be commended for their work rather 
than questioned on honesty and integrity,” 
Booth added. : 
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After hearing complaints at Lamar, Gov- 
ernor McNichols said there is enough legis- 
lation*and laws are broad enough to cover 
the credit needs. “If the Government can’t 
or won’t do it, let’s find out. Whatever it 
takes, we'll do it. 

“It doesn’t take a mental giant to see 
what’s going on. County men should have 
authority to make decisions and solve these 
problems. I’ve been unhappy at reluctance 
of the people to state their problems. If 
there are any reprisals, I’d like to know about 
them. If they don’t know what real trouble 
is, they’ll find out,” the Governor declared. 

“It would seem advisable before making 
statements critical of a program to find out 
what the program is doing,’ Booth stated. 
He added that it is regular procedure for the 
USDA to reyiew operations of various pro- 
grams. ; 

Suggestions made by the Crowd at the 
Lamar meeting included a long-term loan 
program—which Booth says the FHA has in 
effect—and complete payment for cattle lost 
in the March blizzard. 

James Morrow, of Raton, N. Mex., said a 
group of cattlemen in the Raton area has 
proposed that the Government pay the full 
price to owners for cattle lost in the blizzard. 

After the Lamar meeting, the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association informed Ezra Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Colo- 
rado congressional delegation that its board 
of control feels FHA officials should be com- 
plimented for an excellent job in fulfilling 
objectives of the program as set forth by 
law. 

“We are of the unanimous opinion that 
all_FHA borrowers have been given every 
opportunity to fulfill loan obligations and 
that all qualified applicants have been ap- 
proved when warranting approval,” the CCA 
statement added. 


[From the Denver Record Sto¢kman of May 
9, 1957] 
MISINTERPRETATION CHARGED IN FHA TESTI- 
MONY AT LAMAR 


A county Farmers Home Administration 
committeeman charged this week that his 
remarks at the recent meeting in Lamar on 
FHA loan policies were misinterpreted by 
some daily newspapers in the State. Joel 
Fietcher of Agate, an Elbert County FHA 
committee member, said he tried to give the 
impression at the meeting that the FHA is 
doing a good job, but some of the daily pa- 
pers said committeemen were critical of FHA 
policies. 

“My statement was that officials of the FHA 
are well-qualified men who afe trying their 
best to administer and carry out the loan 
program to the best of their ability, and 
that they are giving honest consideration to 
each loan and applicant who applies,” Fletch- 
er told the Record Stockman. 

“I did say that if Mr. Scott (Kenneth Scott, 
director of Agricultural Credit Services for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington) and Mr. Booth~(Leavitt 
Booth, State FHA director) had confidence in 
county committeemen, they should not take 
the opportunity to review their work too 
much and should accept their recommenda-~ 
tions without review after review,” Fletcher 
continued. 

“These remaraks were meant to be helpful 
and constructive. However, some newspa- 
pers said I thought committees were being 
bypassed, and that I had no confidence in the 
State committee, or Booth,” he added. 

“This is not. true,” Fletcher explained. 
“We work harmoniously together.” 

FPietcher said he was the only active com- 
mitteeman who spoke at the Lamar meeting, 
although another speaker, Francis Guthrie 
of Calhan, had served as an FHA commit- 
teeman 8 or 9 years ago. 
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As a result of dissatisfaction expressed 
with FHA loan policies in Colorado at the 
Lamar meeting, two studies have been 
launched by Federal and State officials. 

Robert Hall of Scott's office and Floyd 
Moon, chief of FHA program operations, con- 
tinued their study this week and are ex- 
pected to issue a report shortly. A commit- 
tee named by Gov. Steve McNichols held an 
organizational meeting in Denver Tuesday to 
map plans for its investigation. 





[From the Denver Post of April 25, 1957] 


UNITED STATES FARM LOAN INQUIRY SLATED FOR 
COLORADO 


(By Barnet Nover) 


WASHINGTON, April 25—An Agriculture 
Department troubleshooter will be sent to 
eastern Colorado next week to investigate 
operations of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion (FHA). 

The decision to send an investigator was 
announced Thursday by Kenneth LL. Scott, 
Director of Agriculture Credit Services of the 
United States Agriculture Department. 

Chosen for the assignment is Robert Hall, 
a retired Department of Agriculture employee 
whom Scott described as having a lifetime 
of experience in the farm credit field. 

Scott attended a meeting in Lamar, Colo., 
last week at which, Governor McNichols, 
other State officials and farmers and ranch- 
ers criticized the FHA. 

FHA operations were bound up in redtape, 
the critics said, with farmers being driven to 
the wall through a rigid application of the 
credit program and because of ill-timed fore- 
closures. 

At the same time, the point was made that 
some farmers hesitated to speak their mind 
for the fear of reprisals by FHA officials. 

Scott denied reports he told the Lamar 
meeting that the FHA program was not 
working well in Colorado. What he had 
said at Lamar, Scott said, was that this ap- 
peared to be the feeling of some of the 
farmers and ranchers at the meeting. 

Scott said he has the greatest confidence 
in the sincerity of Leavitt A. Booth, FHA 
director for Colorado. 

He said he is convinced that-the FHA is 
doing the best it can in the face of a compli- 
cated overlay of laws involving farm credit 
and the multiplication of procedural regu- 
lations. 


ALLOTT BILL FAVORED 


He said the Department favored a proposal 
by Senator Allott of Colorado, embodied in a 
bill recently introduced in the Senate to 
overhaul and simplify farm credit legislation. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is the 
Federal Government’s principal loan agency 
for farmers and stockmen. 

Its principal function is to grant loans to 
eligible persons after they have exhausted 
possibilities of getting credit from private 
agencies. Each county has its own FHA com- 
mittee, with their work administered from 
the State offices in Denver. 





[From the Loveland (Colo.) Reporter-Herald 
of April 23, 1957] 

FHA Heap DisPuTres GOVERNOR’S CLAIM RED 
Tare SNARLS AID 


Denver.—Colorado Governor McNichols 
declared—and quickly was disputed—Mon- 
day that Federal red tape and fears of re- 
prisal for any complaint have hampered re- 
lief for drouth and storm-plagued great 
plains farmers. Z 

Levitt Booth, Colorado director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, retorted 
sharply that the Governor was not informed 
and cited statistics on FHA operations in the 
State. 

McNichols referred to a 13-county farm 
credit meeting held at his request last Fri- 
day at Lamar in southeastern Colorado. 
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midst of this fight against these dirty 
ugly floodwaters. . 

These agencies supplemented the ef. 
forts of our local people. Of course ovr 
local people were fighting for their own 
survival and the help which came from 
these military units was friendly hands 
reaching out to local people in distress. 
The Shreveport Journal, of Shreveport, 
La., in its may 9, 1957, issue has a very 
nicely written editorial entitled “New 


The conference was attended by farmers and 
ranchers, bankers, and officials of State and 
Federal agencies, including some from neigh- 
boring States. 

One of those present was Kenneth Scott, 
chief farm credit executive for the United 
States Agriculture Departnient. 

“I was delighted to have Mr. Scott say he 
is going to send some of his top investigators 
out here to go into the matter of why there 
is so Much dissatisfaction between appli- 
cants and agencies,” McNichols said at a news 


conference Monday. i Applications Bonds of Military-Civilian Friendship” 
“It appears a lot of these people have been Applications --7-| 7990/42, 122)14 554/310, 908 148 T present this editorial for insertion 
discouraged by-official red tape from even approved ..._._..| 7, 213/286, 330 14, 089/261, 622,842 herewith: 
attempting to get ald. They've been very 2000012} tt NEw naire OF MrtiTaRY-CrviLian FRIENDSH 
Ky v IP 


timid about making their feelings known for 
fear of reprisals by administrators.” Members of military units have distin. 


Booth, replying in an interview, said the . > merece ear sam aoe — flood- 
FHA since last July 1 has made 1,573 emer- Milita ry. vilia ooperatio in Times wa : vi northwest and central 
gency loans totaling $5,437,386 to farmers Ci = Cc ray oo of Louisiana during the past week. 
and ranchers in 22 drought-stricken counties Crisis Troops who fought side-by-side with civi)- 
of eastern Colorado. He added that local fans to curb the river’s rampage included 
FHA committees involved 286,330 tons of EXTENSION OF REMARKS hundreds of airmen from Barksdale Air Force 
hay and more than 261,600,000 pounds of Base, soldiers from Fort Polk, National 
grain. Guardsmen from Louisiana’s 199th Infantry 
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as pawns on a political chessboard. Pro- OF LOUISIANA State College. 

«grams to help distressed people should al- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES To Barksdale Air Force Base goes a special 

ways be above politics.” Monday, May 13, 1957 measure of commendation, for it was this 
Booth said he invited McNichols at the oo Mee in 28 huge military installation which furnished 


Lamar meeting to review FHA operations in Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. three shifts totaling several hundred airmen 
Colorado “and no one from his office has Speaker, the floods in northwest Lou- for an around-the-clack battle against tor- 
contacted me since.” He said a check at the isiana are now largely on their way to rents of angry, swirling waters. 
county level indicated no State official had the Gulf. The waters in the Red River Without the combined efforts of al! the 
sought information on how the FHA program are beginning to recede and lands under ‘Military personnel there is little doubt that 


was working. i ary } i usan acres erm! | laa 
“It sent aciies advisable that before mak- water: cee eine. = f rue aot ieonia atl, a Te aated oat 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of fer- their crops destroyed. Citizens of the little 


ing statements critical of a program, one m 
would find cut what the program is doing,” ‘ile land has been inundated by the ter- towns of East Point, Powhatan, and Clarence 
Booth said. rible floods which arose in Texas, Okla- have firsthand knowledge of the troops’ cour- 
The FHA staff in Colorado ts responsible for homa, Colorado, and Arkansas and age and fighting spirit, for it was these com- 
“keeping the farmer and rancher on the which had to be channeled through Lou- munities which came closest to devastation. 
land more than anyone else during this isiana to reach’ the sea. North Louisianians have always been proud 
drouth,” he claimed. “It has saved thou- The damage in our State has been of Barksdale Air Force Base and its officers 
sands by.keeping them in business.” heavy. It will run up into millions of .®®d men. This latest demonstration of com- 
dollars. Fortunately, loss of life was munity allegiance on the part of Barksdale’s 


personnel can only strengthen the bonds of 
prevented and, of course, our people are ft -ienaship linking the civilian and military 
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farms and to cattle, however, was very soldiers of Fort Polk, the troops of the 199th 
or |. heavy and the results will be compiled infantry Regiment of the National Guard, 
Type of loan i Amount sepia. in the days that lie ahead. and the cadets of Northwestern’s ROTC unit 
=| | z During the course of the flood the mil- have a esteem in the eyes of their 

itary organizations in northwest Lou- Communities. . 
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Soil and water._......_- 86} 521,113). | le f Red Ri and to aid in red fight against the floodwaters. Shreveport 
ee eee vees 0 ver, a uc- and the other. towns and cities along Red 
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1957, commemorating the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791: 

ror the first time since the Communists 
seized control of Poland, the Third of May 
(the equivalent of America’s Fourth of July) 
will not go unnoted in Poland, according to 
reports from Warsaw. 

The historical anniversary, commemorat- 
ing the signing of the Constitution of 1791, 
jg due to be reinstated in the Polish calen- 
gar, Whether the observance will be along 
traditional lines or the occasion will be cele- 
prated as one of the so-called May education 
day remains to be seen tomorrow. 

In any event, the fact that any observance 
js permitted is a significant step, for no men- 
tion was made of the Third of May for more 
than a decade, except by Poles in exile or 
in the privacy of home in the enslaved coun- 
try itself. 

The change emphasizes the progress that 
has been made since the uprising at Poznan 
which gave the country a taste of freedom. 
The regime in Warsaw is still communistic, 
put it has weakened its ties with Moscow 
and relieved the pressure on the home front. 
The Third of Mry celebration, if it ma- 
terializes as anticipated, will be additional 
evidence that Poland may be on the road 
pack to freedom. Progress necessarily has 
peen slow, but anything that happens raises 
hopes that the land of Pulaski and Kos- 
ciuszko may one day cast off the yoke entirely 
and take its place in the family of free 
nations 

We may be certain any observance of the 
Third of May will be a hard dose for the 
gang in the Kremlin to swallow. Moscow has 
left no stone unturned to destroy the ideal- 
ism of the Polish Constitution, a document 
which blazed the way for freedom on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The situation in Poland today is far from 
dear, but even an occasional shaft of light is 
an improvement over the darkness that has 
prevailed so long. 





The New School of Aviation Medicine, 
Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonie, 


Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, formal 
ground breaking ceremonies at the new 
School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., were 
held on May 10, 1957. _ 

A distinguished group of specialists in 
aviation medicine was present, as well 
as high-ranking officers of the Air Force. 
This was a most significant occasion 
for aviation medicine and for the Air 
Force. Provision of adequate physical 


the effects of flight upon the human who 
operates aircraft, is recognition that, 
even in this modern time, men are of. 
primary importance. 

_ Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an address made by me on that 
oecasion: 

_The of ground for the new facili- 
ues of the School of Aviation Medicine is 
8 significant occasion. It is an occasion 
long delayed; and, in my opinion, unneces- 
sarily delayed, 


facilities for research and instruction in: 
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Since the Congress authorized these new 
facilities there have been a number of proj- 
ects for research and development involving 
much larger sums of money which have 
been authorized, begun, and completed, and 
the facility placed in operation long ago. 

Practically everyone concerned with na- 
tional defense is conscious of the fact that 
there has been a tendency, in the past, com- 
Placently to accept a national-defense policy 
based upon the concepts of the last pre- 
ceding war. 

But since the close of World War II there 
has been a sincere desire to create a na- 
tional-defense policy and maintain our 
armed services not subjected to that very 
serious deficiency, Therefore, emphasis has 
been placed upon research and development. 
The Congress has been most generous in pro- 
viding authorization and appropriations for 
research and development. However, em- 
phasis has been placed upon the develop- 
ment and production of machines. But all 
activity, including military activity, must be 
based upon the fact that even in these 
modern times things are done by men as 
well as by machines. 

Perhaps it is not ufusual that the em- 
phasis has gone to machines rather than to 
men. 

In our time, we are witnessing the second 
industrial revolution. The first industrial 
revolution occurred in the latter half of the 
18th century in England. A series of impor- 
tant inventions turned England into a mod- 
ern manufacturing nation. Some of those 
inventions were brought to our country at 
the close of the 18th century. The War of 
1812 cut off the importation of manufac- 
tured products from abroad and stimulated 
manufacturing in this country. 

However, another war in our own country 
was required before the full effect of the in- 
dustrial revolution reached the United 
States. Our own Civil War created a de- 
mand by the Army for machines, clothing, 
blankets, and the munitions of war. The 
agrarian America of 1860 found it necessary 
to industrialize in order to meet the demand 
for those commodities now regarded as rela- 
tively simple. Before 1860, there were no 
great American cities; by 1900, 33 percent 
of our people were living in cities of 8,000 
or more. 

It is significant that the impact of the 
first industrial revolution was felt in the 
United States as a result of the Civil War, 
the most destructive war known to history 
until that time. 

The second industrial revolution has come 
about because of the Second World War, the 
most destructive in the history of modern 
civilization. That war demanded the pro- 
duction not only of the basic commodities 
common to the Civil War, but required them 
in much larger quantities and of a far more 
complicated nature. The necessities of the 
situation produced the invention of tools 
and machines for the more rapid production 
of everything needed for the prosecution of 
war. Except in the field of medicine little 
attention, in retrospect, was devoted to the 
most important element of a war machine— 
the man behind the weapon. 

It is not strange therefore that we now 
find industry and the minds of men in- 
trigued by machines and gadgets. Tech- 
nology, electroncis, and automation absorb 
the thoughts and the efforts of all. 

The first industrial revolution was based 
upon the invention of machines which per- 
mitted production through the use of fewer 
men. No doubt, fear existed then that men 
would not be required for production and 
unemployment would ensue. At the be- 
ginning of the new second industrial revo- 
lution stark fear of mass unemployment was 
again expressed because of the development 
and use of modern machines and automation. 
It is now apparent that automation will not 
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result in the elimination of men any more 
than did the invention of machines at an 
earlier time. 

The American people, by wishful thinking, 
have in the past, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue in the future to look forward to a push- 
button war. Their thoughts are consumed 
with the ideas of guided and unmanned mis- 
siles, electronic brains, univacs, automatic 
computers, and mechanical fox-hole diggers. 
They understandably would like to live in a 
fool’s paradise of a war which will be blood- 
less for ourselves but most destructive to the 
enemy. 

Should that day ever come, war would be 
abandoned as a means of settling disputes 
or acquiring advantage since the nation with 
that power would automatically exercise 
world domination. It would be nice to think 
that that day might come and come quickly, 
so long as we held that position. But profit- 
ing by the lessons of history, we cannot be 
so sanguine as to believe that the time has 
arrived when men of ill will will permit the 
abolition of war. 

In order to eliminate certain tasks hereto- 
fore performed by men, these new inven- 
tions in the field of war have enhanced 
rather than eliminated the need for men— 
but men of great technical skill. These 
weapons and inventions have brought with 
them new problems which demand solu- 
tion. Man’s capacity to cope with super- 
sonic speeds of aircraft, greater altitudes, 
flight in the stratosphere, to name but a 
few, present new problems for solution. 
The effect of these speeds and altitudes 
upon the human body will be studied here 
in this School of Aviation Medicine. These 
new buildings, providing more space and 
greater facilities, will permit the men of 
science who labor here to keep abreast of 
the human factor in all of these new prob- 
lems and complications. 

No doubt in the not too distant future, 
aircraft will be propelled by nuclear en- 
ergy, bringing even additional problems of 
the effect upon the human who operates 
them. All of these matters will be studied 
here. Not only will they be studied here, 
but the knowledge acquired will be passed 
on to the student body which assembles 
here. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent since World War II in providing labora- 
tories, wind tunnels, and all of the most 
modern facilities for testing the machines 
of flight. During that time, the School of 
Aviation Medicine has been restricted to 
physical properties built for it in 1928, 
crowded into quarters totally inadequate for 
its needs, and preventing any thought of ex- 
pansion. ’ 

Notwithstanding these physical handi- 
caps, the staff, faculty, and student body of 
the School of Aviation Medicine have car- 
ried on, and in a remarkable manner, kept 
abreast in this most important field. All 
of us here today congratulate them upon 
their outstanding achievements under such 
inadequate conditions. 

Here we see the beginning of new physi- 
cal properties for the School of Aviation 
Medicine which will eliminate those handi- 
caps. Here we see the beginning of a new 
era in the development of the second indus- 
trial revolution—the importance of man 
and the effects of environment upon man. 

The man in the air will have the confi- 
dence and knowledge that his welfare,\ his 
safety, and his ability to perform his as- 
signed mission, will have received the most 
thorough study and research that modern 
science is capable of providing. 

This is a happy occasion for Gen. Dan C. 
Ogle, Surgeon General of the Air Force; Gen. 
Harry G. Armstrong, his predecessor; Gen. 
Otis O. Benson, commander, School of Avi- 
ation Medicine; and all of those who have 
worked with them through the years in 
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seeking quarters which will be adequate for 
their most important assignments. I con- 
gratulate them and all others who have had 
a part in making this occasion possible. 

And may I say to the Air Force, as the 
Member of Congress from this district, that 
we rejoice with you on this happy occa- 
sion—we bid you welcome, we pledge to 
you our support and assistance at all times, 
and in all things which may be helpful‘to 
you. . 





Problems of Law in Civil Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address delivered by Mr. James R. 
Durfee, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, at the annual law ban- 
quet, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., May’8, 1957. I recommend it to all 
law schools and lawyers in the, country. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 342 
pages of the RecorD, at a cost of $269.50. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
accompanying letter from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, signed by the Chief 
of the Office of Congressional Liaison and 
Public Information, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

PrRoBLEMS OF LAW IN CrIvIL AVIATION 


(An address by James R. Durfee, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to the annual 
law banquet, Marquette University Law 
School, May 8, 1957, Wisconsin Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 


I appreciate the opportunity your invita- 
tion has given me to come back to my home 
State today for a short visit among old 
friends. 

The invitation came at a-particularly op- 
portune moment, almost exactly 1 year 
after I took up my new duties as Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, when 
I was taking stock of my own reactions to 
the many and varied new experiences my 
work has brought me. 

One of the things I should like to do to- 
night is to discuss with you the differences 
between the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
I assure you that there are major differ- 
ences despite the similarity of their names. 
One of the constant sources of confusion in 
Washington, and I am sure elsewhere in the 
country, is the extent to which these agen- 
cies are identified in the public mind. 

A curious feature of this confusion, and 
perhaps an explanation for it, is that orig- 
inally the board and the administration 
were one and the same organization. In 
1938 when Congress passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act it established a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority which performed most of the 
work now divided between the board and 
the Administration. This authority—which, 
incidentally, had the same initials as the 
administration now has—CAA—was an 
almost exact counterpart to the ICC which 
has a similar plenary authority over rail 
transportation, 
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The present setup of agencies regulating 
air transportation was substantially estab- 
lished in reorganization plans submitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt in 1940. In 
general this plan made the administrator 
responsible for all functions reldting to the 
enforcement and policing of the safety pro- 
visions of the act and of the safety rules 
and regulations established: by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The board was assigned 
the tasks of economic and safety regulation. 

To make this distinction a little clearer, 
let me give you some examples. It is the 
Board's responsibility to establish standards 
by which the “airworthiness” of aircraft is 
determined; and it is the Administrator’s re- 
sponsibility to certify aircraft as airworthy 
under those standards. It is the Board’s re- 
sponsibility to fix standards for licensing 
pilots; it is the Administrator’s responsibility 
to examine and test pilots to decide whether 
they measure up to the standards in much 
the same way as drivers are tested for li- 
censes—but with far more stringent stand- 
ards. It is the Board’s responsibility to set 
up the traffic rules for flying planes; it is the 
Administrator’s job to’supply the traffic cops 
and to. keep the traffic moving. It is the 
Baard’s job to decide, from an economic 
standpoint, which airlines should fly where; 
it is the Administrator’s responsibility to 
check regularly to assure that those airlines 
operate over their routes safely. 

This difference in jobs, of course, requires 
an entirely different type of organization 
for each. The CAA is a vast operating or- 
ganization—of about 18,000 employees at 
present—with professional people of all types 
engaged in inspecting, testing, planning, re- 
search, design, and control—with a network 
of offices and employees spread throughout 
the country working on airports, controlling 
air traffic, examining pilots, mechanics, and 
schools, and doing research on the problems 
related‘ to its different jobs. 

The Board (the CAB) is a small organiza- 
tion of about 600, just about one thirtieth of 
the size of CAA, centered largely in Washing- 
ton with a staff of specialists of a different 
sort—economists and accountants, engineers, 
hearing examiners, and-lawyers—devoted to 
helping the Board formulate rules and regu- 
lations and arrive at decisions, by gathering 
information, holding hearings, and advising 
the Board. 

The authority of the Administration is 
vested in one office—that of the Administra- 
tor who exercises a normal executive con- 
trol. The authority of the Board is vested 
in a 5-man body—and I should add, a bi- 
partisan 5-man body—acting by majority 
vote. The Administration is part of the De- 
partment of Commerce, directly responsible 
to the Secretary of Commerce and through 
the Secretary, to the President. It is an 
executive agency. The Board is responsible 
to the Congress and is independent of direct 


executiye control in all except the initial - 


appointment of the members. 

Now I have reviewed these distinctions be- 
tween the Board and the administration 
partly just to straighten out fhe differences 
between them in your minds, to give you 
some idea of the kind of agency I work for 
in Washington. I also had another pur- 
pose in mind, however, namely, to put some 
fiesh on the bones of the main topic I want 
to talk to you about tonight—the difference 
between purely administrative executive 
agencies of the Government and the inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, the so-called 
“quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial” commis- 
sions. 

These two agencies—the CAA and the 
CAB—epitomize a distinction, a distribution 
of Government functions, that runs through 
our whole system of government today on 
both the Federal and State levels. It is 
not, I hasten to add, a hard and fast dis- 
tinction, for the business of government 
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isn’t parceled out among agencies accord. 
ing to some theoretical master plan. 

The Board, for example, as one of its im. 
portant duties, has the job of advising ti, 
President on the aviation-economic implica. 
tions of route awards in the internationa| 
field. Obviously this job, which regula; 
entails participation with the State Depart. 
ment by. the Board in negotiations with {o;. 
eign governments over the exchange of 4); 
routes, is not of the sort that we normally : 
think of a regulatory commission engaging 
in. By and large, however, the Board fits 
the classic notion of a regulatory commis. 
sion with delegated legislative powers and 
the CAA, the notion of an executive agency 
with ministerial administrative powers” 

The distinction between the independent 
regulatory agencies and executive agencias 
is not a new one to the lawyer—in fac; 
the underlying concepts already have 4 
“‘hornbook” quality about them even 
though much of the doctrine of adminis. 
trative law has evolveti in our own life. 
times. The concept of the independent reg- 
ulatory agency has been with us in Wiscon. 
‘sin since 1874 with the creation of the orig. 
inal Railroad Commission, predecessor to 
the present Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin. In the Federal Government the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887 marked the first real Federa] 
independent regulatory agency. 

I have noticed in my reading of late, and 
in speeches I have heard, an increasing 
tendency to ignore the distinction between 
independent regulatory agencies and execy- 
tive agencies—a tendency to ignore the yi- 
tal differences in the character of their work 
that require an entirely different approach 
to their tasks. The point I want to bring 
home tonight is that these differences are 
being subjected to a subtle and unfortunate 
erosion, partly at the hands of members 
of the bar itself and partly at the hands of 
other professional interest groups. 

Zam not talking here of the constant—and 
I might say, weleome—constructive criticism 
and constructive legislation that helps the 
administrative agency do its job and serve 
the Nation more efficiently and fairly. The 
administrative~ process and the regulatory 
agencies need a constant airing of their 
methods and objectives if they are not to 
stagnate and become ineffectual, or to grow 
beyond our concepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

We are all familiar with the long and often 
bitter battle to make the courts take over 
this function of regulation—a battle which 
has, by and large, been decided in favor of 
administrative independence, subject to 
court review of action or conduct which, as 
some have put it, is ultra vires. 

But this battle was hardly over, with the 
passage of a Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which did not materially expand 
the function of judicial review, when efforts 
broke out on new fronts to stifle regulatory 
independence. Efforts are made to have 
Congress withdraw the limited quasi-legisla- 
tive powers delegated to the regulatory agen- 
cies. Other efforts are made to concentrate 
control of regulatory functions in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

What makes these counterthrusts against 
the regulatory process seem so anomalous 
is that desipte the difference in objective, 
both schools of thought express their ims 
in virtually identical terminology. Both 
groups speak broadly of attaining a more 
efficient service of the public interest that 
will be more responsive to the popular will. 

In detail, however, the expressions of these 
two groups reflect a considerable divergence 
in objective. The exponents of greater 
executive concentration say there is exces- 
sive emphasis by regulatory agencies 00 
formal, judicial-like procedures. The ¢x- 
ponents of greater congressional control 
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speak of the inadequate protection of pro- 
cedural rights that the present administra- 
tive process provides. Those favoring con- 
gressional control emphasize the oppressive 
exercise of unfettered administrative power; 
while those favoring executive concentration 

of the inability vr multiheaded, inde- 
pendent agencies to act effectively or obtain 
popular support for their programs. 

In reciting these criticisms of the adminis- 
trative process, I do not mean to suggest that 
the exponents of either of these approaches 
to Government intend to destroy the regula- 
tory process. On the contrary, I think their 
criticism flows from an honest and well-in- 
tentioned desire to improve the Govern- 
ment—to make it more responsive to the 
needs and desires of the Nation, to assure 
greater protection of individual rights, to 
do the Government’s work more efficiently— 
all laudable objectives. The problem lies, 
I think, in the overemphasis in each case of 
a different one of these sometimes conflicting 
objectives. 

But before I elaborate on this problem I 
want to tell you something more about the 
relations of the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
the Congress and with the Chief Executive— 
relationships that are by and large typical 
of those of all the independent. Federal 
agencies. When you realize the nature of 
these relationships and when you realize how 
extensive they are, I am sure you will all 
agree with me that the independent regula- 
tory agencies are far from being a “headless 
‘fourth branch’ of the Government” and, 
more important, are far from being unac- 
countable repositories of unfettered power. 

The record shows that while the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is independent in voting 
and in exercising the broad discretionary 
powers vested in it, it renders a strict and 
regular accounting of its stewardship—a 
strict accounting for its program, its ex- 
penditures, and the results of its work. 

In these days when the newspapers are 
so full of controversy about the size of the 
Federal budget and so full of reports de- 
manding that the President of the Congress 
should trim the budget, it should be obvi- 
ous that the purse string is a potent instru- 
ment of control in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress over the activities of 
every Federal agency and department. 

In addition, each year there are numerous 
appearances by the Board members or its 
staff before the Commerce Committees of 
both Houses, again in review of past actions 
and in consideration of the dozens of bills 
introduced. each year contemplating. the 
modification of the statutory scheme under 
which the Board operates. 

Each year special problems arise which are 
the subject of searching scrutiny by Con- 
gress. For example, a Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Government Operations 
Committee, headed by Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, is now conducting public hear- 
ings on an unfortunate premature “leak” of 
information about a Board decision last 
summer in order to check on the adequacy 
of the Board’s information security measures 
and to determine whether stronger legisla- 
tion is needed to prevent unauthorized dis- 
closure of Board proceedings in process. 

Last year a House subcommittee under 
Representative CeLter, of New York, held ex- 
tensive hearings antitrust aspects of the 
Board’s record e other committees of 
both Houses considered proposals for a per- 
vasive in the basic statute under 
. The Commerce 
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In hundreds of instances each year Mem- 
bers of Congress appear formally before 
hearings of the Board to urge the interests 
of their constituents in cases pending be- 
fore the Board. And in literally thousands 
of instances the Board is queried by con- 
gressional letters or phone calls to explain 
or justify its decisions.its policies and pro- 
grams. This evidences a proper and careful 
concern by the Congress in the conduct of 
the powers delegated by it to regulatory 
agencies. 

With this constant review of the Board’s 
work by Congress and by the President I 
must admit that I am somewhat amused 
when I read about the unfettered discretion- 
ary power that the Board, as an independent 
agency, supposedly exercises. And with the 
constant congressional attention that is 
focused on the Board’s functioning, I have 
a similar reaction to suggestions that “The 
technique of direct legislative supervision 
has largely been neglected.’ (Prof. Schwartz, 
Legislative Oversight: Control of Adminis- 
trative Agencies, 43 A. B. A. J. 19, 20 (1957)). 

From the Boards’ experience with con- 
gressional and Executive supervision, as I 
have summarized it here, but by no means 
exhaustively, I think it is simply incorrect 
to think of the independent regulatory 
agencies as being in any sense “unaccount- 
able.” The Board, and all the other inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, are held strictly 
accountable to Congress from whom we de- 
rive our powers. 

Does all this review impair the independ- 
ence of the agencies? In a sense it obviously 
does. We on the regulatory agencies always 
know that if we were to embark on some 
foolish course, Congress is ready to pin our 
ears back. We always know that the Presi- 
dent, with the prestige of his office, can 
criticize our programs or our decisions with 
@ very powerful impact. 

But in a very real sense these limitations 
on regulatory independence are nothing 
more than the limitations of responsibility 
in handling a public trust which, in the 
last analysis, we are nevertheless free to 
carry out and defend independently. 

Now you may well ask at this point, after 
I have outlined the large extent of super- 
vision of the Board, why I am concerned 
with proposals for greatly extended execu- 
tive supervision or constant legislative inter- 
vention. The answer is simple. Both of 
these notions go far beyond what I have 
outlined as the existing measure of control. 

Both ideas contemplate the direct inter- 
vention of legislative or executive control in 
the decision-making process, either by a 
general curtailment of the discretion of the 
independent regulatory agencies (called 
canalization of delegated power) or by 
vesting final authority outside the agéncies 
for the dictation of specific results in indi- 
vidual cases. 

Perhaps we can bring these problems into 
somewh:it bettér focus if we consider for a 
moment exactly what the regulatory agency 
does in acting under its enabling statute. 
Other students of the process have said it far 
better than I, so let me refer to the words 
of Justice Jackson in Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Ruberoid, decided in 1952, where 
in a dissenting opinion he gave what I con- 
sider to be one of the clearest and most 
realistic descriptions of the process I have 
ever seen: 

“It may help clarify the proper adminis- 
trative function * * * to think of the leg- 
islation as unfinished law which the admin- 
istrative body must complete before it is 
ready for application. In a very real sense 


‘ the legislation does not bring to a close the 


making of the law. The Congress is not able 
or willing to finish the task of prescribing a 
positive and precise legal right or duty by 
eliminating all further choice between pol- 
icies, expediences or conflicting guides; and 
so leayes the rounding out of its command to 
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another smaller and specialized agency. It 
is characteristic of such legislation that it 
does not undertake to declare an end result 
in particular cases but rather undertakes to 
control the processes in the administrator’s 
mind by which he shall reach results. * * * 
It attempts no more than to indicate gen- 
erally the outside limits of the ultimate 
result and to set out matters about which 
the administrator must think when he is 
determining what within those confines the 
compulsion in a particular case ought to be” 
(343 U.S. 470, 485-86) . 

Professor Davis, in the introduction to his 
treatise on administrative law, outlined some 
of the reasons for the trend to this broad 
type of lawmaking that vests regulatory 
agencies with this peculiar status and au- 
thority: 

“The fundamental reason for resort to the 
administrative process is the undertaking by 
the Government of tasks which from a 
strictly practical standpoint can best be per- 
formed through that process. 

“The legislative process and the judicial 
process, which are the principal alternatives 
to the administrative process, frequently fall 
short of providing what is needed. A leg- 
islative body is at its best in determining 
the direction of major policy. It is ill-suited 
for handling masses of detail, or for applying 
to shifting and continuing problems the 
ideas supplied by scientists or other pro- 
fessional advisers.” 

From my experience with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board I would say that the rationale 
of these quotations is especially apropos to 
the functions of the Board. I think it is 
true that none of the regulatory agencies 
have had to concern themselves more exclu- 
sively than has the Board with purely legis- 
lative type work, the issuance of route cer- 
tificates or franchises to airlines,*ratemak- 
ing, the granting of subsidies, the regulation 
of competition and the encouragement of 
new aviation businesses, work which is 
policymaking of the highest order having 
an almost determinative bearing on the de- 
velopment of an industry. 

I think, at the same time, that the Board’s 
experience demonstrates the wisdom of the 
original broad legislative grant of power to 
the Board and suggests the possible danger 
of extensive ‘“canalization” of delegations of 
power. Let me again try with some ex- 
amples. 

The Congress gave the Board plenary au- 
thority over new route authorizations in 
1938, after granting “grandfather rights” to 
existing operators. Aside from the custo- 
mary public convenience and necessity 
standards adapted from older laws, the Con- 
gress gave the Board no guide to the reso- 
lution of elementary problems such as the 
extent of competition to be allowed except 
in the Statement of Policy in the Act which 
provided that the Board should consider to 
be in the public interest—and I quote: 
“Competition to the extent necessary to as- 
sure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 


Service, and of the national defense.” 


These general mandates the Board had to 
fashion into a workable policy. And it has 
had to apply this policy—or perhaps I 
should say policies, since there have been 
changes—to widely varying conditions that 
have prevailed in the airline business since 
1938. 

Naturally while the industry was heavily 
subsidized with Government funds, the 
Board was especially cautious in authoriz- 
ing competition that would have been noth- 
ing more than a drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury. But with the tremendous expansion 
in the air travel market since the beginning 
of the Korean War, an entirely different ap- 
proach was called for. An approach that 
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emphasized the need for improvement in 
the quality and quantity of service, which, 
seemingly, only competition could bring. 
And an approach which recognized the con- 
current need to strengthen and balance the 
overall air transportation system, a result 
that could only be accomplished by author- 
izing some of the smaller and weaker car- 
riers, which were in some instances still 
subsidized, to participate in the major air 
travel markets. 

The wisest of legislators would have been 
hard put to develop specific directions to 
the Board—for authorizing competition un- 
der the changing circumstances that the 
Board has faced since 1938. One of the 
major purposes for the creation of the ad- 
ministrative body exercising legislative 
powers under Congressional supervision was 
to bring flexibility to legislation to meet 
just the type of problem I describe. 

It would be a tremendous task and bur- 
den for Congress to legislate a specific and 
workable program for such a situation; and 
it seems clear that the national interest pre- 
cludes Congress from attempting to do the 
job when it has so many even graver re- 
sponsibilities to which its attention must 
be devoted. 

This short example I have given you of 
the creative demands on the regulatory 
agency only begins to suggest the legisla- 
tive problems the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has met in the 19 years of its existence. 
Since its inception new aeronautical enter- 
prises undreamed of in 1938 have sprung up 
and taken their place with the pioneers. 

To name some of the major ones that have 
arisen in commercial transportation, there 
are the all-cargo carriers such as Flying 
Tiger which serves Milwaukee on an east- 
west route going to both coasts. There are 
the or supplemental carriers, which 
are still before the Board in the last stages 
of a definitive investigation into their role. 
There are the air freight forwarders. There 
are the local service carriers, such as North 
Central and Ozark which provide service to 
and from Milwaukee for numerous smaller 
communities in the Midwest., And, there 
are our international carriers, which today 


carry most of the global commerce of the 


world. 

The challenge which, for example, the local 
service carriers present, a challenge which 
is the subject of intense study by the Board 
at this very time, is perhaps.as great or 
greater than that of the trunkline carriers 
in 1938. The Board faces this challenge of 
adequate*local air service and has faced it 
since the Second World War, with no spe- 
cific direction from Congress and no change 
in the original statute except for the grant 
of permanent certification by Congress in 
1954. 

These problems are not subject to an 
a priori congressional fiat. The needs of 
each of these carriers including their need 
for subsidy, the needs of each city they 
serve, and numerous other elements must 
be weighed in the balance if we are to 
achieve a healthy local service system bring- 
ing air transportation to the maximum 
number of communities in the United States 
with a minimum subsidy cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Awaiting us just over the horizon ‘are 
problems of still greater magnitude with the 
advent of what has come to be called the 
“jet age’’—problems that will require us 
to reexamine the fundamental predicates of 
the economic and safety structure of air 
transportation in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

Again, these problems cannot be met with 
a priori legislative assumptions—but neither 
can they await the inauguration of wide- 
spread commercial flights for by that time 
it will be too late. These are the kind of 
problems the independent regulatory com- 
mission-is designed to cope with. 
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In discussing this concept of independent 
execution of a broad mandate I have con- 
centrated exclusively on the experience of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, but I would 
venture to say that each of the other ‘six 
independent Federal regulatory agencies 
could match these examples from their 
experience and their prospects—the ICC, for 
example, in coping with the problem of 
declining passenger volume in the rail field; 
the FCC in coping with the advent of tele- 
vision, or the FPC in coping with the prob- 
lems of regulation of the production and 
transmisison of natural gas and of further 
power development throughout the country. 

The dynamic forces at play in all these 
areas will certainly test the vitality of the 
independent regulatory process and will un- 
doubtedly strain the process at certain points. 
Congressional intervention will undoubtedly 
be necessary on occasion to direct the efforts 
of these agencies and the refinement of pro- 
cedural techniques will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 

In the last analysis, however, the 
wil best meet thé demands on it if given 
the discretion within a broad outline deter- 
mined by Congress, to proceed empirically, 
fashioning methods and remedies as it goes 
along atid as conditions change. 

In the face of the experience of the Board 
in the past 19 years, and of other agencies 
in the past 30 to.40 years, a return to nar- 
rower delegations of authority would be a 
retrogression that would threaten the con- 
tinuation of effective Government regulation. 


While improvements in techniques of con- . 


gressional supervision may be needed, “can- 
alization” of authority is not one of them. 

Let me summarize now some of the major 
points I have made on this subject of broad 
delegations versus specific delegations. If 
the commissions are to bear the responsibil- 
ity for regulation in the various business 
fields, they need authority commensurate 
with that responsibility. If Congress is 
really going to delegate power—to free itself 
of the burdensome details once it has defined 
the basic pdlicy objectives—it must delegate 
sufficient authority so that the agency can 
really choose the course best suited to the 
public interest without constantly asking 
for additional legislation. 

In short, if the business of government is 
to progress, freeing Congress for the consid- 
eration of major policies and the supervision 
of delegated authority, the direction must be 
away from “canalization” of delegated pow- 
ers. I think it may even be safe to hazard 
the opinion that in “canalization” 
of legislative authority, pt where needed 
in order to correct an administrative policy, 
is inconsistent with the important objectives 
of legislative oversight, for inevitably, the 
filling in of legislative detail deprives Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the time needed 
to devote to basic policy examination and 
reexamination. a : ; 

In my enthusiasm to deal with this ques- 
tion of legislative oversight I have allowed 
myself very little time to discuss the counter- 
trend I mentioned earlier, the trend toward 
executive concentration or domination. 
Perhaps it really isn’t necessary. to discuss 
this problem in front of a group of lawyers, 
for if it can be said that many American 
lawyers distrust the administrative exercise 
of legislative power, they abhor the very 


match 
type agency for “expertise.” It could prob- 
ably gather facts and information just as 
effectively. It may even be that a regulatory 


_ behind it. 
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what the President has to say and give it 
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program would have greater support With 
the prestige of the President's high om, 


The fact remains that the independen; 
commissions are exercising legislative, ),, 
executive or judicial powers. Recent histo,, 
in some foreign countries has reinforced 
the historical belief in this country that th. 
Executive should not exercise lecisiatiye 
power. Congress is not going to give those 
powers over to the Executive, nor wil! it 
am sure, ever prefer the Executive decision. 
making process to thetteliberative process of 
the independent commission with its hearing 
procedures and decisions on the record. 

On many occasions, of course, Congress 
has delegated broad authority to executiys 
agencies, particularly under the emergency 
War Powers. But as I have said, the fact 
remains that as a general rule, Congress yj) 
not deliver its legislative authority to the 
Executive even if it could constitutionally 
do this. ‘ 

Perhaps the prevailing political situation 
in Washington provides another key to the 
understanding of this proposition, aside 
from any constitutional barriers. The re. 
sponsibilities delegated to the commissions 
must be exercised in season and out, when 
Congress is in session and when it is not, 
and whether the White House and Congress 
are controlled by the same party or not. 4 
Congress of one party will, I presume, never 
freely entrust its legislative powers to an 
Executive of another party if it has any 
alternative. It will—and perhaps somewhat 
reluctantly at times—entrust some of these 
powers to a bipartisan Commission responsi. 
ble to the ; 

This mention of the relation of inde- 
pendent commissions to the Executive gives 
me an opportunity to bring up an aside that 
is nevertheless very close to my heart. I am 
sure that everyone here knows that I ama 
Republican. I am proud of it and both proud 
and happy to have been appointed by the 
Eisenhower administration to my present 
post with the Civil Aeronautics Board. | 
bring to that post the ideals and principles 
which have governed my whole lifetime. But 
this does not alter my realization and con- 
viction that the President has appointed me 
to a bipartisan legislative body that draws 
its power from, and is responsible to, the 
Congress. I think all of the members of al! 
ind t commissions must listen to 


serious consideration—just as Congress it- 

self listens to the President when he sends 

up his legislative and budget programs and 

the various other he submits. This 

is not political servility. It is the very es- 
bili 


retains its free- 
dom to act as it sees fit after it hears the 
President, so do the members of the inde- 
pendent commissions in their exercise of the 
legislative powers which they get from 


I think that I have said enough now to 
convey to you my basic ideas on this subject 
of independent commissions. Before | close, 
though, I should like to hit one more reie- 
vant point. All of the lawyers here are {2- 
miliar with the classie description of the in- 
dependent commission which says that these 
commissions exercise quasi-legislative, qua 
-judicial and quasi-executive powers. You 
that the word “quasi” is in there in each 
of the description. The dictionary says 
“quasi” means “as if” or “in a sense.” 
suppose it has been used in the description 

ha given you to mean “like” ™ 
‘similar to.” 
There may be some truth to that kind of§ 
of administrative powers and! 
know that I often use the word “quasi-jud- 
cial” as a shorthand description of ‘¢ 
Board’s decisional process in route case 
But the description makes me a little “ques 
sy”—intellectually queasy. 
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Justice Jackson described the.use of the 

“quasi” as @ “smooth cover which we 
draw over our confusion as we might use a 
counterpane to a disordered bed,” 
and I would alter this tly to say that the 
word “quasi” in this context is an intellectual 
counterpame used to conceal disordered 
thinking. The truth is that the independent 
regulatory commissions are legislative, pure 
and simple, exercising delegated legislative 


wers. 

Paes may follow judicial procedures in 
exercising their legislative powers, they may 
nave judicial duties and executive duties in- 
cidentally, but the essence of the commission 
statute—the reason for its being—is the 
legislative power granted. Maybe it would 
help our thinking some if we borrowed a de- 
scriptive term from the lawyer’s office which 
to my mind gives a pretty good idea of what 
a commission is—and that term is “junior 
partner.” The commissions are 1 ative 
junior partners, giving a responsible ‘posi- 
tion in the firm with considerable leeway in 
making decisions but always subject to the 
senior partner’s ultimate supervision and 
authority where needed. , 

have brought you this message tonight, 
on a subject ‘that is probably far from the 
daily interests of most of you, because I feel 
that there is a real need, throughout the 
Bar and not-just among administrative prac- 
titioners, for a better understanding of the 
administrative process. I have only touched 
upon one of the host of problems in this 
field, but it is an important one because of 
the emphasis on this problem in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s general program. I am 
convinced, as a former trial lawyer myself, 
that as fuller understanding of the value of 
the administrative process to our Govern- 
ment increases among lawyers, we shall see 
the legal profession turn its attention away 
from efforts to cripple or destroy this proc- 
ess, to efforts to improve it. That will be a 
good day for both our profession and the 
regulatory agencies. Still more important, it 
will be a@ good day for the people of this 
country in their constant search for better 
government, 


‘Civi AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, May 7, 1957. 

Hon. WaRkREN G. MAGNUSON, 

United States Senate, 

Washfngton, D. C. : 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuUSON: With no intent 

to impose unnecéssarily on your time, I call 

to your attention the enclosed speech to be 

delivered tomorrow by Chairman Durfee. 

In it he expresses his philosophy of the 

Federal agency as an arm of the 

Congress—a conviction which he brought to 

the Board a year ago and which he has prac- 

ticed and affirmed in his Federal experience 

I believe his text will be interesting to a 

Member of Congress who is concerned with 

the regulation of civil aviation. 

With best wishes, 

Writam KLoeprrr, Jr., 

Chief, Office of Congressional Liai- 

son and Public Information. 





Operation Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 

Mr DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
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the Navy League sponsored one of the 
finest and most appropriate tributes we 
can expect to see—Operation Remem- 
ber. Operation Remember was dedi- 
cated to the people who have made it 
possible for us to continue to enjoy the 
way of life which has made the United 
States the most prosperous, strongest, 
freest, and finest country this world has 
ever seen. Dedicated to those who led 
and fought to protect our spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual heritages, it 
served to revive knowledge of the great 
service to mankind these men performed. 

Though a general tribute, the occa- 
sion was specifically directed toward 
the tremenodus accomplishments of the 
leaders and men of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine 
Corps. The group assembled could not 
but .refresh our memories to the fact 
that our balanced fieet—ships, naval 
aviation, and Marine landing forces— 
serves the Nation as the bulwark of our 
defense. 

I was particularly impressed by three 
addresses delivered on the occasion of 
Operation Remember. The one given by 
Mr. Gates, the Secretary of the Navy, 
was a stirring recital of the victories 
of the Pacific by the Navy and Marines. 
He recalled vividly the tremendous con- 
tribution made to our country by those 
who led, whether sergeant or admiral, 
the greatest exploitation of seapower 
known to man. Admiral Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, paid homage to the 
leaders of World War II who not only 
led us to victory but, in addition, trained 
and developed the leaders who today 
assure that we have the strongest and 
best naval protection for our country. 
General Pate, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, recalled how Guadalcanal 
was the turning point of World War II 
and marked the flow of tide toward 
victory. How, in that subsequent battles, 
the Navy and Marines proved the value 
of the functional fleet. He emphasized 
the high state of readiness today, as al- 
ways, of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
He pointed out the cooling effect the 
6th Fleet had on the war temperatures 
recently generated in the Middle East. 

These speeches pointed up the fact 
that we have a safeguard to our safety 
in the United States Navy and the United 
States Marine Corps. So that we are, in 
the future, assured of the maximum pro- 
tection for our country, we must remem- 
ber that maintenance of the balanced 
fleet is our guaranty of an adequate 
defense to attacks of any and all types 
wherever they may be launched. 

I would like to add that the dinner 
chairman of Operation Remember, Rear 


Adm. John J. Bergen, United States 


Naval Reserve, was elected the national 
president of the Navy League during 
this recent meeting. I am certain that 
under the able and distinguished leader- 
ship of Admiral Bergen the Navy League 
will continue to perform the great public 
service of keeping us aware of the tre- 
mendous value to our Nation of strong 
naval power through the vehicle of the 
balanced fleet. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the three outstanding 
addresses I have mentioned: 
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ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE Navy GaTEs, 
Banquet, 55TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, Navy 
LEAGUE, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
This is Operation Remember. 

Today, the jungle grows high over Guadal- 
canal. 

A lone fisherman walks Omaha Beach. 

Anzio is rebuilt. 

Espiritu Santo means only its English 
translation, and Truk is a lonely atoll. 

The world forgets quickly. 

Men who were there remember, and there 
were millions of them. Those who were 
there will never forget: 

The flares of the early torpedo attacks. 

The hastily built beer places, that came 
later. 

The smell of the dead. 

The jungle rot of the Solomons. 

The perfection of the German, the Kama- 
kaze. 

The stories grown better with the years. 

The friendships, deeper than any. 

The bridge games that changed as a regular 
member did not return. 

The bloody beaches of Tarawa. 

The thrill of the Halsey “get moving to- 
night” dispatches. 

The careful planning of Spruance. 

The confidence instilled by the brilliance 
and calm of Nimitz. 

The fleet lit up by Mitscher whom the 
pilots loved. 

The dream of a lifetime when Oldendorf 
crossed the T at Surigao. 

The flag at Iwo. 

The boys in the water. 

The names Enterprise, Lex, Yorktown, 
South Dakota, Salt Lake City, Boise, O’Ban- 
non, Barb. 

Those of Vandergrift, Howling Mad Smith, 
McCain, Butch O’Hara, Killer Kane, Erskine, 
and Cates. 

Those of Coral Sea and Midway. 

The six Marine divisions. 

“Scratch one flat top.” 

“The Slot.” 

“Send us more Japs.” 

The turkey shoot. 

The “Can-do-Will-do-Did” Seabees. 

The Nazis, the Nips. 

Greater East Asia company, 
sphere. 

The rising sun, the swastika. 

Those who were there say “these things I 
have lived”—“These days taught me love of 
God.” 

These days brought out of the smoke and 
death of Pearl Harbor the greatest force on 
earth, the ingenuity and resources of Amer- 
ica produced the greatest power ever devised, 
and the United States of America rode the 
airways and the seaways of the earth. 

These forces were led by men—men trained 
for years—men who existed for such an 
emergency. It was their reason for being— 
the reason for their services to exist. Let us 
never forget the purpose of the military is 
to fight and win wars. 

Many of these men are here—combat and 
the strain of war took many of their con- 
temporaries. 

They are the epitome of the most priceless 
commodity of freedom—leadership. 

We are inclined these days, as a result of 
some of our experiences in war to think 
primarily of victory in terms of quantitative 
superiority of men, ships, and planes; in 
resources, money and munitions. 

Remember the trojan response from mine, | 
factory, and farm; a cardinal factor in naval 
success. 

The amazing wartime production of ships, 
planes, and guns. The genius of our .engi- 
neers, scientists, mechanics, and laborers. 

Military success is likewise dependent more 
and more on new developments and new 
techniques, more especially nowadays on 
achievements in science and engineering. 


prosperity 
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Remember the superiority of carrier war- 
fare, which spearheaded the war in the Pa- 
cific. One of the great achievements in the 
history of modern warfare. 

Amphibious forces perfected to a degree 
hitherto unimaginable. 

Incomparable submarine forces—which al- 
most singlehandedly strangled the Japanese. 

Fantastically flexible and responsive logis- 
tic forces—underway replenishment. 

The birth of the hunter-killer 
sighted sub sank same. 

The birth of underwater demolition—the 
frog man. 

Fantastically ingenious indeed are these 
techniques and developments. Just as are 
those of the atom, the missile, and the jet. 

The United States and the free world like- 
wise is richly endowed by natural resources. 
The world has never seen the like of our 
wealth and productivity. 


teams— 


Yet, these material things pale into rela-. 


tive unimportance without leadership. The 
inspirational leadership of a sergeant di- 
recting a squad of marines or the brilliant 
leadership of an admiral directing a task 
force. This is the essential ingredient above 
all else to victory. 

Those here tonight are representative of 
the leadership which led our country in its 
exploitation of global seapower to a degree 
unmatched at any other time in history. 
They are representative of the men who filled 
the ranks and manned the ships in the mag- 
nificent manner required, which charac- 
terized our World War II Navy. 

Throughout the war, their leaderhip em- 
Ployed our balanced fleets in such a man- 
ner as to exploit fully the ability of the Navy 
to concentrate. naval power at any desired 
point in such a manner as to overwhelm the 
defense at the point of contact. This lead- 
ership demonstrated the capability of sea- 
power to make use of the principles of mo- 
bility, concentration, and economy of force, 
to a degree approaching the ultimate. Mod- 
ern weapons are changing the appearance and 
the means of application; the principles of 
applications are unchanged. These princi- 
ples guide our leaders of today—Radford, 
30-Knot Burke, Pate. They will guide our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Thus, they have played a vital part not 
only in history, but in the future—which is 
full of promise, because of the strength and 
will of all the free people of the Western 
World, an oceanic confederacy ¢emented to- 
gether by seapower. 

For your contributions to the glorious past 
and the bright future, we thank you and we 
salute you. 

REMARKS BY ADMIRAL BURKE, THE CHIEF OF 

NAVAL OPERATIONS, OPERATION REMEMBER, 

New Yor«, N. Y., May 2, 1957 


This is a memorable occasion. It is the 
first time that the people who have played so 
important a part in developing the spirit and 
effectiveness and soul of the Navy—the things 
on which the traditions of the Navy are 
founded—have ever been gathered together 
in one spot. 

Ever since the United States has been a 
nation—the Navy has been in the forefront— 
the bulwark of the Nation’s security. This 
has been true throughout our entire history. 
It is true now. 

The fleet commanders of the Navy are de- 
ployed across the seven seas today—protect- 
ing the interests of the United States—sup- 
porting United States policy. They are 
carrying on the traditions they have had in- 
stilled in them in the course of their naval 
careers. 

You in this audience must take great inter- 
est and pride in these commanders—because 
these commanders were trained and devel- 
oped by you. Under your leadership and 
guidance they their habits of 
thought—their habit of service—their will- 
ingness to put ship first and their own inter- 
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ests second. They were taught thie in the 
small Navy of the years before World War IIl— 
under you. 

Under you they gained their experience in 
combat. 


those people of whom I would now 
I speak of men like Cassin Young—Butch 


O’Hare—Mugh Morton—Dan and 
the thousands of and men of 


the United States Navy—who gave their lives 
in the line of duty. These men—all of 
them—are part of the priceless tradition from 
which our Navy proudly draws its strength 
today. Our carry some of their 
names—but if we had a fleet of a thousand 
destroyers we could not begin to honor them 
all. 

It is more than a ship’s name that makes 
these men live in our memories. It is their 
deeds. It is what they believed. It is what 
they stood for—what they fought for—what 
they died for. They are the heart and soul of 
the integrity of our country. They are the 
well spring of the strength—the integrity—of 
our Navy. 

It is in this tradition—forced by those who 
fell in battle at sea—that Navy men of the 
past—Navy men of today—and Navy men for 
all time to come—ch dedicate - their 
lives to their God and to their country—to 
their ship and to their shipmates—to the 
cause of human freedom and the cause of all 
humanity. Mere men can give no more. 
Honorable men can give no less. 

In a spirit of great pride and deep humil- 
ity—let us salute our shipmates—who met 
death at sea—in defense of the United 
States—and in the finest tradition of the 
naval service. 7 


ReMaRKs By GEN. R. McC. Pate, USMC, Com- 
MANDANT OF THE MARINE CokPS, AT THE 55TH 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE Navy LEAGUE OF 
THE UNTIrTep STATES, May 2, 1957, NEw YorK 
City ° 
Distinguished guests, gentlemen, I don’t 

believe that I have felt so much like a “J. O.” 

since I was in fact a second mccoy ee In 


- 


had been able to be present the group 

have represented a galaxy of 297 stars—on 
one side of the collar! Of far greater 
cance, they represent an aggregate of some 
2,765 years of devoted and distinguished 
service to our Nation. 

The Navy League is due the thanks of_ 
of us for making available the occasion 
their 55th Annual Banquet to honor 
distinguished Americans. This has been 
long delayed. I am pleased that a 
organization like the Navy League has moved, 


= 


again—in person—so y 
friends and comrades-in-arms, the inspiring 
leaders of World War II. 
Seeing them brings back a flood of mem- 
ories. Many events are in the passing pa- 
rade, but one 


justification for their Navy colleagues ‘who 
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had believed them, and who assisted in qo. 
veloping the doctrine that carried Uniteg 
States forces successfully ontc enemy shoreg 
the world over, +. 

Guadalcanal was a high moment in the 
history of our Nation; it was a test of men 
of doctrine, a service, and a Nation. They 
all proved. worthy. 

To the world, Guadalcanal proved the 
flexibility and efficiency of the functiona) 
fleet; it demonstrated the great professiona] 
lesson that flexible forces, balanced, com. 
pletely ready forces, cam seize the fleeting 

nities of war and turn them to ou; 
Nation’s advantage. This we must remem. 
ber. 
Such a force cannot be improvised. Where 
improvisation was attempted, history is re. 
plete with failure. The force must exist. 
The force must be ready—on a day-to-day 
basis. 


—_— 
~~ 
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it I can assure you that the Marine 
Cond ema Navy are in a high state of reaqj- 
ness. New men and new weapons are being 
incorporated into a balariced fleet with its 
fleet Marine forces. They are bound together 
by a common doctrine, tested and found 
successful in the wars of the past—and 
under constant reexamination and develop- 
ment in the light of events of the present 
and our knowledge of the future. 
I speak for the Marine Corps when I say 
we view our place with double pride—pride 
in the fleet as an instrument of national 
policy, and pride in our own contribution. 
I know of no more effective instrument 
of national policy than the 6th Fleet with 
its Marines in the eastern Mediterranian. 
It is a tangible symbol of our national in- 
terest in that troubled area. And it is there 
now—for all the world to see and note. 
Those of us who still serve on the active 
list are mindful of what these men have 
left to us by way of example. They have 
shown us high courage, judgment, vast pro- : 
fessional knowledge. Most of all, I feel that 
we are indebted to them for their clear ex- 
ample of integrity—that quality of moral 
soundness, absolute honesty, and pure devo- 
tion to duty and country. This has made 
our country great, our Navy great, our Marine 
Corps great, and it has made these great 
men. Thos of us who follow them are much 
in their debt. 
This we will remember. 


S PpItbes FF 
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Tampa Harbor Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C, CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, appear- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, May 8, in addition to 
myself were representatives of the Hills- 
borough County Port Authority, Mr. J.B. 
Colbert, director, and Mr. Norman S. 
Brown, attorney, in behalf of 
the request for $2.25 million to be used 
in fiscal 1957-58 continuing work on the 
Tampa Harbor project. The brief pre- 
sented by the group is a enim 
presentation disclosing the omena 
of the port of Tampa and the 
area it serves. I ask inclusion of a part 
of that report in the Recorp at this time 
so that the Members may learn of the 
of this public-works pro)- 
that is so well qualified, so graphi- 
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ing a planned’and productive program 
of growth for this great harbor. I would 
further include extracts from the brief 
of that authority presented to the com- 
mittee today and which is an excellent 
analysis of both the of the great 
west coast of Florida and the needs of 
the area in regard to continuation of the 
development of the port of Tampa, Fla. 
From this presentation, I am sure, a full 
understanding of the phenomenal re< 
sults of the Tampa Harbor project can 
be learned: - 

The Hillsborough County Port Authority 
and the Florida communities served by Tam- 
pa Harbor are deeply grateful for the action 
of last year which led to the appropriation 
by the Congress of $4 million to continue the 
Tampa. Harbor project. 

The port of Tampa is the major port of 
fabulous Florida. This port in many ways 
is exceeding the tremendous growth of the 
area which it serves. The port of Tampa 
continues to be one of the most rapidly 
growing ports in the United States—and this 
rapid expansion had its genesis in the knowl- 
edge of the start.of this project in January 
of 1955. : 

This fact is mentioned to the end that 
you may better understand our request for 
appropriations for fiscal year 1957-58. The 
sunt of $2,250,000 is being requested for the 
continuance of the Tampa Harbor project 
in fiscal year 1958. 

The requested sum of $2,250,000 is the 
amount recommended by the President in his 
budget message for fiscal year 1958. The 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
has advised us approximately $31, million 
could.be economically utilized in the per- 
formance of work on the continuance of this 
project in fiscal year 1958. This would con- 
tinue the rate of work performance at the 
same level as that of fiscal year 1957. 

We realize, however, the tremendous task 
confronting your committee in meeting the 
appropriation demands for our entire Nation. 
We are perfectly willing to accept the judg- 
ment of the committee in this matter and 
accept the recommended appropriation of 
$244 million. 
It is emphasized that the forecasts of 
growth which we have submitted to you 
each year for the past few years have in 
truth and fact been too conservative as 
a by the actual happening of 
events, 
This again is the case this year. The ac- 
tual increase in new and additional port 
facilities, in industrial additions and the 
increasing utilization of the port have in 
mates whieh ware ote te you th Dany 
w presen you in July 
of 1955. The necessity for the’ rapid com- 
pletion of usable segments of the project 


eh UhhlCU OS 
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Harbor project were authorized in the 1950 
River, Harbor, and Flood Control Act (see 
H. Doc. No. 268, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.). Gen- 
erally,.this authorizes deepening the 54 miles 
of main ship channels from an ac- 
tual depth of 27 to 30 feet to a minimum 
depth of 34 feet, and widening channels from 
a minimum existing width of 300 to a mini- 
mum width of 400 feet. Estimated total cost 
of the project has been increased from $10,- 
800,000 to $12,196,000. Attached is a chart 
showing the various channels, cuts and turn- 
ing basins with the Corps of Engineers’ cost 
estimates for each of the various segments 
of the project. This increase in project cost 
is almost entirely due to the increased tost 
of dredging whieh is being generally en- 
countered throughout the United States. 

2. Already appropriated, $4,977,000— 
already spent, $4,857,000: Fiscal year 1956 
Congress appropriated $977,000 for this proj- 
ect and for fiscal year 1957 appropriated $4 
million. The latter appropriation was $1% 
million more than was initially recommended 
by the engineers and recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The additional $1% 
million was appropriated due to the fact that 
between the time of the recommendation of 
the Budget Bureau and of the engineers 
work proceeded at a greatly accelerated pacé 
which was completely unanticipated. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee was ad- 
vised of this fact and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers increased the 
appropriation to $4 million so that work 
on the project could continue throughout 
the fiscal year 1957. Had this appropria- 
tion not been made work would have been 
interrupted. The $4,977,000 so far appro- 
priated has been expended as follows (these 
are estimates of the port authority and have 
not been confirmed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers—who we understand have submitted 


- detailed information in this regard): 


Fiscal year 
ending— 
Total 





June 30, 
1956 


June 30, 
1957 





Fe Bay channels___| $785, 000!$2, 315, 000|$3, 100, 000 


mt Bar and Mul- 


Hillsboro channels 


t Key channels____. 280, 000) 1 550, 000 £30, 000 
Plans and engineering--. 130, 000 75,000} 205, 000 
Supervision and admin- 

Seteation. .... 1.8, a 174,000} 261, 000 
Rlidialnadia chet 


600, 009) 600, 000 


1 Includes supervision and administration. 


As may be seen the status of the project 
is as follows: 

1. Tampa Bay channels were completed 
during the fiscal year 1956-57. 

2. The work on Egmont Bar channel and 
Mullet Key Cut which is being performed 
by United States Government hopper dredge 
is approximately two-thirds completed. 
That is, work remains to be performed in 
fiscal 1958 of total cost of $340,000. This 
will complete this segment of the project. 

3. A contract was let in January 1957 
covering all work to be performed on Hilis- 
boro Channel in the total amount of $2,- 


377,814. As of July 1, 1957, work will re-- 


main to be performed having a total cost 
including supervision and administration 
of approximately $1,670,000. This is pro- 
posed to be done in fiscal year 1958 and the 
estimated completion date is April 1958. 
This will complete the project up to Hooker’s 
Point (i. e., the port authority terminal). 
This will provide immediate direct economic 
benefits and relief to shippers and tankers 
using the newly renovated port authority 
dock which provides 2,000 feet of berthing 
space with 34 feet of depth. 

4. Requested: Amendment of completion 
schedule; to complete usable segments of 
channel to upper Tampa Harbor: ~ 
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The port authority respectfully requests 
that the phases of the project be completed 
in the following order of priority: 

1. First complete Egmont Channel; Mul- 
let Key Cut and the Tampa Bay channels. 

2. Hillsboro Channel. 

3. Sparkman Channel and Ybor turning 
basin. 

4. Port Tampa Channel_and Port Tampa 
turning basin. 

5. Alafia River. 

6. Hillsboro River. 

(Under the original recommendation items 
1 and 2 were the same and items 5 and 6 
had the same relative positions. Items 3 
and 4 were relatively as follows: 

(3. Enlarge Port Tampa channels. 

(4. Enlarge Sparkman Channel and Ybor 
turning basin. 

(5. Enlarge Port Tampa turning basin.) 

The reasons an amendment of the com- 
pletion schedule is requested are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) There has been a substantial change 
in conditions since the original recommenda- 
tion was made to the district engineer some 
3 years ago. This essentially is due to the 
fact that since the original recommenda- 
tion was made over $9 million in new port 
facilities have been undertaken or com- 
mitted and over $90 million in new indus- 
trial facilities requiring deep water have 
been undertaken or committed; the volume 
of traffic not only has substantially in- 
creased but .economic savings have cor- 
respondingly increased. 

(2) This is the most economical schedule 
of completion. A contract has been let 
which will complete the Tampa Harbor 
project through the Hillsboro channels (i. 
e., items 1 and 2 above). Obviously, it 
would be better to leave the equipment on 
site and proceed with the dredging opera- 
tions through Sparkman Channel and Ybor 
turning basin which are approximately 1.5 
miles in length. 

(3) This completion schedule will imme- 
diately provide a completed usable segment 
of the project—and this will be provided to 
not only the greatest affected volume of ton- 
nage but also to the greatest number of 
vessels, shippers, affected members of the 
public as well as to the Department of 
Defense. 

IA 1955 Port Tampa handled 37 percent of 
the tonnage of petroleum—63 percent being 
handled in the upper harbor. (Port Tampa, 
1,830,000 tons; upper harbor 3,115,000 tons.) 
In 1955 Port Tampa handled 46 percent of 
the phosphate, i. e., 1,563,000 of 3,399,000 
tons. 

(4) The port authority estimates that the 
completion of this segment of the channel 
(i. e; Egmont, Mullet Key, Tampa Bay, Hills- 
boro, Sparkman, and Ybor Channels) will 
immediately effect approximately $142 mil- 
lion in calculable annual benefits. 


Il. REQUESTED FOR 1957-58: APPROPRIATION OF 
$2,250,000 

The sum of $2,250,000 is requested for the 
continuance of work on the project for fiscal 
year 1957-58. This is the sum recommended 
by the President. This sum would be spent 
as follows: 

1. Completion of work upon the Egmont 
Bar Channel and Mullet Key Cut by Govern- 
ment hopper dredge ($340,000). It is our 
understanding that this is in accordance 
with the plans of the Engineers. It is un- 
derstood that availability of United States 
Government hopper dredge permits the 
scheduling of such dredge for the perform- 
ance of all of the incompleted work on these 
two channels. 

2. The remaining part of the funds to be 
used in discharging the obligations under 
the contract currently being let on Tampa 
Bay channels ($1,670,000). 
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3. The remaining appropriated funds . and Mobile—and the Tampa increase in cars and in into the tremendous proy 
($240,000) would be spent on work per- unloaded in 1956 over 1955 exceeded the and potentialities of the port of Tamp. 


formed on the Sparkman-Ybor Channels 
during May and June 1958. 

We wish to emphasize that this sum con- 
templates the use of only one dredge under 
private contract work and it also contem- 
plates that no advance of funds would be 
made during the current fiscal year. 

Il. JUSTIFICATION OF APPROPRIATION 


1. The tremendous growth of the port of 
Tampa: 3 years ago, and each year since 
that time, we have advised you and testi- 
fied before you that the start of this project 
would unquestionably “trigger off” an un- 
precedented growth of the port of Tampa. 
That the shallow and inadequate channels 
of the port of Tampa impose a tremendous 
economic burden upon our port, which is 
not borne by any other major port in the 
United States or by any sizeable port in the 
South Atlantic or Gulf of*Mexico. Events 
have more than amply substantiated that 
statement. The port of Tampa is the major 
marine gateway into “fabulous Florida.” 
The tremendous growth of the State of Flor- 
ida, is, of course, one of the major contrib- 
uting factors to the growth of the port of 
Tampa. But this is only one of the reasons 
for the tremendous growth of this port. 

We still believe, and so believing urge upon 
you, that the start of the Tampa harbor proj- 
ect has been the single greatest contributing 
factor to the tremendous growth of the port 
of Tampa. We hope that this factor of 
growth will be given the same consideration 
by you this year as you have in the past. 
We urge that these growth factors clearly 
indicate and strongly justify appropriation 
of sufficient funds to keep work proceeding 
apace and with unbroken continuity. F 

2. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six ex- 
port and coastal rail car unloadings— 
Tampa, fifth largest port in the Na- 
tion—1956 export and coastal car unload- 
ings—Tampa is fifth ranking United States 
port: The port of Tampa in 1956 had a total 
of 62,614 export and coastal carloads unload- 
ing (except coke and coal). It is the fifth 
ranking United States port in this regard. 
Tampa’s 1956 car unloadings exceeded 1955 
by 22 percent (11,148 cars). 

. The growing national commercial impor- 
tance of the port of Tampa is seen by com- 
paring the 10 ranking United States ports 
in 1956 rail car unloadings. 


1956 1956 
1956 increase ‘eent 
Port in order of | number of (or fanew 
rank car decrease) (or 
unloadings | over 1955 | decrease) 
cars over 1955 
(1) New York__- 209, 608 9, 610 5 
(2) New Orleans 119, 529 4, 168 4 
(3) Baltimore 99, 208 4, 893 5 
(4) Galveston -. 90, 188 13, 643 18 
(5) Tampa_.__-_- 62, 614 11, 148 22 
(6) Philadelphia_ 58, 954 2, 854 5 
(7) Hampton 
Roads__... 57, 163 (—5, 758) (-9) 
(8) Portland, 
Ss ckties 56, 932 12, 792 29 
(9) San Fran- 
ciseo....... 7, 993 785 2 
(10) Houston....-. 42, 698 3, 897 10 





Norte.—PT Rept. 6A, sheet 17, Association American 
Railroads. 

For the first quarter of 1957 the car un- 
loadings at the port of Tampa continued at 
a growing pace of a total of 16,677 cars—an 
increase over first quarter 1955 of 1,434 
cars, or approximately 10 percent. 

The port of Tampa is increasingly becom- 
ing the marine hub of the Southeastern 
United States. Its commercial importance as 
a port in the Southeastern United States is 
evidenced by the fact that its total 1956 car 
unloadings exceeded the combined 1956 car 
unloadings of Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Port Everglades, Miami, Pensacola, 





combined increase of the compared pérts. 





eee i 62, 614 11, 148 22 
,* “Seaaaiiiians 23, 689 6, 885 41 
Pensacola_-__..__- 3, 430 455 15 
Miami. ________.. 3, 234 (—665) (—17) 
Port Everglades__ 2,048 530 35 
Jacksonville. ..... 5, 634 1,134 24 
Savannah. _____.. 14,125 | _ (—849) (—6) 
Charleston_..-__- 9, 764 568 6 





These car unloadings at the port of Tampa 
largely comprise bulk commodities—the 
water transportation of which is receiving 
severe economic penalties due to “light 
loading’ and “delay time” caused by the 
present shallow channels. This emphasizes 
the necessity of completing the Tampa Har- 
bor project with all reasonable speed. 

We think it particularly pertinent with 
reference to increased usage of the port and 
utilization of its facilities that this is an 
increase of over 800 percent over the cor- 
responding period of 1940—it is by far the 
most substantial increase of any South At- 
lantic or gulf port for this period of time. 

3. Fiscal year 1956 customs receipts, 
$3,897,000, up 39 percent over fiscal year 
1955. - Foreign commerce, too, is increasing 
at an accelerated pace—and at a rate in ex- 
cess of our forecast of prior years. 

Customs receipts of the port of Tampa for 
the fiscal year 1955 totaled $3,896,932. An 
increase of $1,104,000 over 1954. Or to ex- 
press it differently, customs receipts for 1955 
were up over 39 percent over 1954. 

Customs collections for the first 8 months 
of fiscal year 1957 total $3,587,675. It would 
indicate that for fiscal year 1957 they may 
reach or exceed $5 million. Another indi- 
cation of the growing commercial impor- 
tance of this increase over 1950 
customs collections of over 250 percent. 

Foreign and domestic commercial interests 
even more than the home folks are aware of © 


The customs value of goods imported from 
nations of free Europe through the Tampa 
district totaled $37,670,000 in 1955. Thi; Was 
greater than the value of such goods imported 
through the districts of Mobile and Ney 
Orleans combined. This tremendous growth 
is not a shift in emphasis from our larger 
sister ports; it is essentially to meet the do. 
mands for these foreign products made by the 
area served by the port of Tampa. : 

This continued increase in customs 9). 
lections evidences the fact that imports into 
the port of Tampa are becoming increas. 
ingly diversified in nature and of much 
higher value. In 1956 foreign imports (ex. 
clusive of petroleum products) exceeded 
over 500,000 tons comprised of 58 different 
classifications of general cargo. 

4. 1955 port tonnage, 10,656,000 tons. up 
8% percent over 1954; 1956 port tonnage. 
12,265,000 tons, up 13.1 percent over 1955 
In 1955, 10,656,046 tons of cargo passeq 
through the port of Tampa. 

This was the largest tonnage that ever 
moved through, the port of Tampa in a 
single year. This represents an increase of 
approximately 850,000 tons over the port 
tonnage for 1954 and was an increase of over 
81% percent over the year 1954. 

Based upon preliminary estimates, which 
in prior years have proven reasonably accu- 
rate; the port authority calculates 1956 ton- 
nage to be 12,265,000 tons, an increase of 
13.1 percent over 1955. 

We mention this, as we have in our prior 
appearances before you, calculated prospec- 
tive port tonnage upon the bases of an 
increase in port tonnage of 7.6 percent an- 
nual increase. We now consider that too 
conservative as in each of the past 3 years 
port tonnage has increased over 81/, percent 
per year over the preceding year. In this 
regard you will note from the following 
comparative port statistics of the compared 
ports Tampa is increasing the utilization 
and useage of its port tremendously. It is 
the largest port lying between Hampton 
Roads and Mobile. Its growth continues 
unabated. 


Comparative port statistics 





y Prior 1950 
Present chan- Date deepened chan- | national 
- nel depth nel port 

depth | ranking 


1940 =|: 1954 fiscal 

1940 port | 1950 port | 1955 port | custom | year 
tonnage tonnage | collection | customs 
} collected 
3, 953, 724 | 7, 517, 476 | 10, 656,046 |$1, 799, 531 $3, 806. 932 
4, 900, 000 | 7, 233, 108 | 15, 483,028 | 1,058, 501 | 1, 225, 445 
3, 112, 958 | 4,159,074 | 6,475,048 | 1.283.931 | 2, S78. 809 
3, 889, 120 | 3, 471, 199 «) B, 441, 156 | 4,000), 000 
876.727 | 1, 866,552 | 2, 884, 258 837, 838 | 1, 332, 435 
~ 939,707 | 1,040,606 | 1, 253, 523 148 | 3, 805 

651, 041 447, 506 702, 





1 Not known. 


5. Over $9 million new port facilities since 
January 1955: Since the apparent assured 
start of this project in January 1955 over 
$9 million in new and improved port facili- 
ties have been undertaken by private inter- 
ests. This is an additional $3,500,000 in new 
port facilities since our appearance before 
you last year. These new port facilities in- 
clude piers, wharves, bulkheads, privately 
dredged channels and turning basins, bulk 
cargo loading, unloading and storage facili- 
ties for oil and other petroleum products, 
phosphate and chemical products, molasses, 
grain, and other commodities. 

We submit that this is clear and present 
evidence of the fact that the local community 
served by this port is aware of its respon- 
sibility and is fulfilling that responsibility. 

These new port facilities include: 
“Florida Power Corp.: Dredging over 
5,000 yards of new channel with turning 


auFSEus 


091 20, 475 33, 970 


basin to 34-foot depth; bulkheading, dock- 
ing and petroleum facilities. Total 
cost, $4,500,000 (increase of $1,800,000 since 
last year). 

“Tampa Electric Co.: new chan- 
nel to Black Point to 30-foot depth (docking 
and unloading facilities fill), $500,000. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Improving 
Port Tampa Terminal by widening slip 107 
feet for distance of 1,500 feet and dredging 
slip to depth of 35 feet, relocating piers, 
bulkheads, road and railroad tracks, $850,000. 

Illinois Grain Corp.: Grain elevators, whart 
and mechanized unloading facilities. 

Tampa Terminals, Inc.: Construction of 
phosphate storage silos, wharf loading and 


facilities. 
Tampa Sand & Material Co.: 1,000 feet 
Tampa Molasses Co.: Molasses terminal 
and storage facilities. 
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Ingram Oil Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Texas Co.: New storage tanks. 

pure Oil ‘Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Republic Oil: New storage tanks. 

Gulf Oil Co.: New storage tanks. 

Shell Oil Co.: New loading facilities. 

Hillsborough County Port Authority: Ren- 
ovation of 1,000 foot dock, dredging to depth 
94 feet, 2,000 feet berthing space. 

6. Over $95 million new “deep water” in- 
dustrial construction—Since January 1955: 
We advised you last year (May 1956) that 
since January of 1955 over $70 million in 
new “deep water” industrial construction 
nad been undertaken—that is, construction 
by new industries. or expanding industries 
requiring as @ part of their operation deep- 
water sites or deepwater shipping facilities. 

Since last year an additional $25 million 
in new deep water industrial construction 
has been undertaken. A total of $95 million 
of industrial construction utilizing the in- 
creased depth to be provided by completion 
of the harbor project. 

It is anticipated that the industrial dis- 

rsal requirements of the Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1956 will in immediate future 
years result in more industries of this nature 
moving into the port area. General Electric 
Corp. and Minneapolis-Honeywell Corp. have 
commenced construction of large plants in 
the area served by the port. - 

Requirements of the Defense Department 
itself are greater utilization of port 
facilities. It is our understanding that petro- 
leum storage facilities of the Air Force. are 
being substantially increased at Tampa. The 
details of this information are readily avail- 
able to you. 

None of these very substantial expendi- 
tures are included in the above amount of 
$95 million. All of this is indicative of the 
increasing utilization of this port and of the 
necessity for providing it with channel fa- 
cilities permitting use of modern vessels. 

These new industries include: 

Schlitz Brewing Co.: Export brewery, ca- 
pacity 1 million barrels per year. 

Southland Petroleum Co.: 30,000 barrel 
gasoline refinery and manufacture of attend- 
ant byproducts. 

Tampa Electric Co.: 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

Florida Power Corp.: 125,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating plant. 

American Cable Co.: Cable manufactur- 
ing plant {completed in 1956 at a cost of 
approximately $5 million. The company in 
October 1956 announced a 60-percent plant 
expansion program. 

Dibbs Aluminium Products Corp.: New 
manufacturing plant. 

Ingram Oil Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Texas Co.: New asphalt plant. 

Pure Oil Co.: Oil terminal facilities. 

Tampa Terminals, Inc.: New phosphate 
terminal, storage loading and unloading 
facilities. 

Illinois Grain Corp.: Marine grain eleva- 
tor and terminal facilities. 

Tampa Molasses Co.: Molasses loading and 
storage. 

There are others, these are the principal 
starts. If desired, data concerning each can 
be furnished to you—or the same may be 
obtained from the Unitell States engineers 
to whom it has been given. 

7. Proposed port facilities and industrial 
construction. As presented to you last year 
there is approximately $5 million in proposed 
additional port facility censtruction. Sur- 
veys and studies for which are now under- 
way. This is both public and private con- 
struction, The port authority is now in the 
process of completing 35 acres of new dredg- 
ed-channel-front industrial acreage. 

It is reasomable to that a sub- 


In speaking of new industrial construc- 
tion the trend of new industries to Florida 
and to this section of Florida is truly 
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so fabulous that a projection of its use 
would be so fantastic as to be unbe- 
lievable. As a matter of fact, what has 
occurred in the past 2 years could not be 
believably forecast 3 years ago. The ines- 
capable fact is that both established and 
new industries, as well as prospective indus- 
tries, ia the formation of their plans and 
in the determination of their business moves 
are depending upon the speedy completion 
of the Tampa Harbor project. As you have 
in the past, we know that you will give your 
thoughtful consideration to this most im- 
portant factor. 

8. Population served by Tampa Harbor, 
July 1956, 1,520,000 persons—up 13 percent 
over July 1954: The population of 25 coun- 
ties served by the port of Tampa was esti- 
mated at in excess of 1,520,000 as of July I, 
1956. An increase of over 13 percent over 
the July 1, 1954, estimate. It was estimated 
that at July 1, 1956, the city of Tampa had 
a population of 250,000—an increase of over 
10 percent over its population at July 1, 
1954. 

The estimated population of the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg metropolitan area is 578,347. 
These estimates were made using standards 
and criteria generally approved by the 
United States Census Bureau and the same 
criteria were used for making both esti- 
mates. 

The nonagricultural employment of Hilis- 
borough County for the month of June 1956 
totaled 86,900 persons, an increase of 8 per- 
cent over the 80,400 persons so employed in 
the preceding period of 1955. 

All of these establishments are reflecting 
regular and steady increases in employment. 
In this regard, we submitted to you the 
results of a survey conducted last year by 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
showing over one-third of the businesses 
and manufacturers were users of thg port. 


IV. 1956 BENEFIT-COST RATIO: 3.2 TO 1 


1. Annual savings, $1,513,000—up 57 per- 
cent ,over 1955: The Corps of Engineers in 
October of 1956 estimated the benefit-cost 
ratio of the Tampa Harbor project to be 
3.2 to 1. This is based on 1955 port tonnage 
and on the revised estimate of a total proj- 
ect cost of $12 million and direct annual 
benefits $1,512,900. The Corps of Engineers 
estimate that the annual benefits to be de- 
rived upon completion of the port of Tampa 
and main Tampa ship channels are as fol- 
lows: 





United | Port au- 


United States thority 
States | engineers 1956 
engineers} Oct. 1, esti- 
1950 1956, esti-} _ mate 
project mate based 
document} based om 1955 
estimate | on 1955 | tonnage 
tonnage | 
Savings from reduced 
layover time, tankers_| $123,000 | $601,500 | $601, 500 
Savings from redueed 
layover time, dry- 
cargo vessels... ....... 96,000 | 256,000 | 256, 000 
Savings from increased 
loadings, petroleum 
III tii lesa se 163,000 | 464, 400 | 1, 021, 440 
Alafia River: Savings 4 
from elimination of 
rail line haul costs..._| 108,300 | 191,000 | 191,000 
EE 
Total annual say- 
MGB 6 oe Soe cn es 495, 300 |1, 512,900 | 2, 069, 440 
ByO btie. Gok 32t01} '43'tol 








- We believe it particularly noteworthy that 
the Corps of Engineers submitted to you last 
year a benefit-cost ratio of 2.25 to 1 based 
upon a project cost of $11 million and annual 
benefits of $966,400. In 1 year the estimated 
annual benefits have increased 53 percent. 
In other words, even the cost of the 
project is increasing with generally increas- 
ing costs this is more than offset by the 
increase in annual benefits to be derived, so 
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that the benefit-cost ratio is becoming more 
favorable each year: We think this worthy 
of your consideration as being indicative of 
the necessity for a prompt completion of the 
project. 

The port authority estimates the direct 
annual benefits based upon 1955 figures to 
be $2,069,940. The criteria and standards 
used in making this estimate are those used 
by the Corps of Engineers. The evaluated 
annual benefits are the same as ‘the engi- 
neers with the one exception “savings from 
increased loadings petroleum products.” The 
port authority estimates that this amount 
is $1,021,440 rather than $464,400, as esti- 
mated by the United States Engineers. 
The basis of calculation is based upon an 
actual survey, tanker by tanker, of the tank- 
ers using the port in 1953 and 1954. This 
survey was eliminated in 1955. However, 
there is no change in the factual circum- 
stances and those facts ascertained by the 
survey would be true. Upon this basis of 
annual benefits of $2,069,940 the benefit-cost 
ratio is 4.3 to 1. An increase in benefit-cost 
ratio in the past year of 39 percent. This is 
an increase in annual benefits of over 400 
percent over the 1950 estimates by the engi- 
neers of $495,300. We believe these figures 
briefly and dramatically show the immense 
benefit to the port area that will be brought 
by the completion of the project. This evi- 
dences the need for rapid completion of this 
project. 

Vv. ELIMINATION OF MARINE HAZARDS 


We: have heretofore submitted to the dis- 
trict engineers, Corps of Engineers, a survey 
of marine casualties occurring in Tampa 
Harbor’and which were attributable in whole 
or in part to the inadequate channels of 
Tampa Harbor. The increasing traffic in the 
port is correspondingly increasing the dan- 
gers that are involved. In the past 15 months 
there have occurred the most costly collisions 
and marine casualtics in the history of the 
port. 

The completion of the project will most 
substantially lessen these marine risks. 


VI. PROSPECTIVE PORT USAGE 


In 1959: 17 million tons—benefit-cost 
ratio, 6 to 1: The port authority estimates 
that the annual tonnage of the port of 
Tampa in 1959 will exceed 17 million tons. 
This estimate is based upon two factors: 

1. That the normal business of the port 
will continue to grow at the rate of 8.5 per- 
cent per year over the previous year for the 
next 3 years. This gives an estimated normal 
port tonnage for 1959 of 15,667,000 tons. As 


‘mentioned, we believe this to be conservative 


as the rate of growth each year for the past 
5 years has exceeded this figure. For ex- 
ample, 1956 tonnage exceeded 1955 by over 
13 percent, and the first quarter of 1957 has 
exceeded the first quarter of 1956 in excess of 
this amount. March of 1957 produced the 
largest volume of port traffic both in tonnage 
and number of ship entries ever enjoyed by 
the port of Tampa; over 225 merchant vessels 
with a total tonnage of approximately 1,200,- 
000 tons. 

2. In 1959 there will be 1,750,000 addi- 
tional tons ef commodities required by new 
industrial plants now under construction, as 
follows: Coal, 750,000 tons; petroleum 750,- 
000 tons. This projection does not include 
the tonnage that will be produced by the 
proposed Southland Refinery. This does not 
include the potential tonnage that will be 
produced by the 1,000-acre planned indus- 
trial site of the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Proposed, as well as started, new indus- 
tries and facilities by 1959 will increase port 
usage by 3,800,000 tons, as follows: 


Tons 
eR... si. het cdnbaein. sd 2, 486, 000 
Clee Sob hes a ea ee 750, 000 
Oiteer products. wc e ess - 650,000 
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Upon this basis it is entirely realistic to 
anticipate a maximum utilization of the port 
in 1959 of approximately 19 million tons. 

This analysis of prospective port growth 
and usage is also substantiated by exam- 
ination of the principal factors contributing 
to port usage. 

(A) Rate of growth by known port usage 
factors. 

1. Petroleum.—In 1959, 7,374,000 tons: In 
prior years we have advised you that the 
normal annual increase in tonnage of pe- 
troleum and its products would approxi- 
mate 10 percent each year (e. g., see lags 
year’s brief, p. 25). 

Actual experience indicates this to be ac- 
curate. In 1955 petroleum tonnage totaled 
4,945,000 tons. The experience in 1956 con- 
tinues to indicate that this projection is 
realistic. 

This projection does not include or give 
any weight to the increased tonnage result- 
ing from location of Southland Oil Refinery 
adjacent to Black Point in the upper harbor. 
Reasonableness of the projection is seen in 
the new industries and facilities and known 
oil terminal expansion plans heretofore set 
forth in detail. 

2. Phosphate.—In 1959, 4,712,000 tons: In 
1955 there were 3,399,000 tons of phosphate 
which passed through the port of Tampa. 
This is an increase of 38 percent in the past 
5 years. Based upon known factors, includ- 
ing new and improved storage, loading and 
terminal facilities and known waterborne 
plans for phosphate, a projected increase of 
8.5 percent per year is believed realistic and 


the attainable fact. On this basis, in 1959. 


the tonnage of phosphate will be 4,712,000 
tons. This is embodied in the projection 
of 1959 tonnage of 15 million tons. It is 
important to note that the above projected 
1959 tonnages for petroleum and phosphate 
when combined maintain the historic ratio 
of 75 percent to 80 percent of total port 
tonnage. Experience during part of__1956 
indicates the above projection to be accu- 
rate. 

3. Coastwise trade—In 1959, 8,427,000 
tons: Last year we estimated a projected 
growth of coastwise trade of 5.1 percent each 
year for 5 years using 1954 as the base year; 
that is, a 1959 coastwise tonnage of 7,024,000 
tons. It is apparent that this estimate is 
too low. In the 5-year period 1949-1954 the 
average annual increase in coastwise ton- 
nage was 9.1 percent. In 1955 tonnage to- 
taled 6,071,000 tons—an increase over 1954 
of 10.8 percent. Based upon the known 
factors of normal growth it is believed 9 
percent is an accurate basis of projection. 
Using the 1954 tonnage of 5,477,000 tons as 
the base the 1959 coastwise tonnage will total 
8,427,000 tons. 

4. Latin-American trade—1959, 981,000 
tons: Last year we estimated 1959 Latin- 
American tonnage to be 981,000 tons. This 
is based om an average annual increase of 
443 percent. The 1956 tonnage has not yet 
been compiled; our preliminary estimate in- 
dicates this projection to be sound. 

The port authority is now sponsoring a 
special project study of Latin-American 
trade. The increasing interest in Tampa as 
a marine gateway to Latin America further 
substantiates this projection. 

(B) 1959 benefit-cost ratio, 6 to 1—Di- 
rect annual savings, $2,878,600: Based upon 
an estimated tonnage in 1959 of 15 million 
tons, of which petroleum accounts for 7,- 
374,000 tons and phosphate 4,712,000 tons, 
direct annual savings would total $2,048,000 
based upon the direct annual savings as 
estimated by the United States engineers 
for the year 1955 (e. g., $1,512,900, see supra). 
This savings is calculated as follows: Sav- 
ings from reduced layover time, tankers— 
$909,000; savings from increased loadings, 
petroleum products—$691,918; the other 
figures of the engineers are accepted on a 
current basis although it is known that 
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they are inadequate nae upon 15 million 
tons. 

Based upon the eavings from increased 
loadings of petroleum products as computed 
by the port authority ($1,522,000), the total 
annual savings would be $2,787,600. 

It is to be noted that the benefit-cost 
ratio in one instance would be 4.3 to 1 and 
in the other instance (using port authority 
estimate) 6 to 1. 


CONCLUSION 


We appreciate the understanding of our 
situation and of our problem which you 
have demonstrated in the past. Our ap- 
preciation of the assistance which you have 
given us in the past we believe is best evi- 
denced by the tremendous growth and in- 
vestment in new port facilities and in new 
deep water industries. 

We also realize the problems confronting 
your committee. Namely, the complex :-prob- 
Iem of determining the amount of public 
works ap tions within budgetary 
limitations for the fiscal year 1958. As we 
have stated before, we stand perfectly will- 
ing to have the comparative merits of our 
project as a navigation project determined 
upon any external criteria applied with 
equal force to other navigation projects. 

We urgently request that you recommend 
for the fiscal year 1957-58 the appropria- 
tion of not less than $2,250,000 for this 
project to the end that the project may go 
forward on a sound and economical basis 
and provide a completed usable segment of 
the project within the fiscal year 1958. 

The members of the Hillsborough County 
Port Authority who are the local governing 
body having jurisdiction over this’ project 
are as follows: J. M. Ingram, 

James L. Ferman, vice chairman; Richard 
E. Knight, secretary; W. J. Barritt, Jr., J. B. 


Colbert, Jack P. Fitzgerald, manager. 





Hazleton (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 
Wins Top Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following lead article 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of May 
8, 1957, which states that the Hazleton 
job opportunities for its men earned the top 
award in a community development 
contest: 

HAZLETON Wins COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





ConTEst—Errorts To Bump NEw WoRrRK_ 


OPPORTUNITIES IN AREA CITED 

Greater Hazleton’s campaign to increase 
job opportunities for its men earned the top 
award yesterday in a statewide contest on 
community development. 

This city, which was entered in competi- 
tion by the Greater Hazleton Chamber of 
Commerce, won over such cities as Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Scranton. 

Hazleton’s first prize of $1,500 for achieve- 
ments in 1956 was awarded in the top class 
of Pennsylvania’s second annual community 
development contest, Communities of 25,000 
and Over Population. 

PRESENTATION PLANNED 


Certificates of achievement will be = 
sented to community leaders and 
at a lunch- 


Later, a cere- 





May 13 


mony will be held in this city for presenta. 
tion of the cash award and an alumi num 
plaque citing — community’s accomp]i 
ments. 

OTHER WINNERS. 


Other winners in the class A division (for 
cities of over 25,000 population) were 2; 
nounced by the Pennsylvania State Cha; ber 
of Commerce as follows: 

Second prize of $1,000: Washington. Thi; 
award will be matched by West Penn Power 
Co., raising Washington's winnings to $2,009 

Third prize of $750: Uniontown. Matched 
by West Penn Power Co., making Union. 
town’s winnings $1,500. 

Fourth e of $500: Erie. 

Honorable mentions in class A were given 
to Allentown, Lancaster, Reading, and wi. 
liamsport. 

Carlisle was the winner in the class B diyj- 
sion for communities with a 10,000 to 25,009 
population. 

CONCRETE RECOGNITION 

Wilbur J. Evans, local chamber president, 
remarked that “It is always pleasant to se- 
cure recognition for a good job well done, 
In this particular instance we of the cham- 
ber of commerce feel it is especially gratify. 
ing because it is concrete recognition by an 
outside agency of the tremendous efforts and 
accomplishments by the people of our 
community.” 

President Evans added that winning this 
award will not only encourage further efforts 
but will give our area additional publicity 
and spread the name of Hazelton throuch- 
out the State and entire Nation. 

“To all of those people who have had a 
part in winning this award,” he stated, “we 
want to again extend our thanks and con- 
gratulations.” . 

The contest is sponsored by the State 
chamber of commerce, Bell Telephone Co, 
State Commerce Department, Pennsylvania 
Electric Association, State Farm Bureau 
Federation, Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, and 
the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's As- 
sociation. ; 

SIX PROJECTS ENTERED 

The local chamber of commerce submitted 
six, projects for the calendar year 1956: 

1. Formation of a planned industria! park, 
a $740,000 industrial fund-raising effort. 

2. The “operation trees” campaign. 

3. Dime-a-week campaign, with a goal of 
$25,000, and its successor, Can-Do. 

4. Secure airline service to Hazelton Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

5. Construction of a general purpose {ac- 
tory building to secure jobs for men. 

6. Development of job opportunities. 

Included in the above projects were these 
area communities: Hazleton, West Hazleton, 
Conyngham, Beaver Meadows, Weatherly, 
McAdoo, and the following townships: Black 
Creek, Butler, Conyngham, Hazle, Sugarloaf, 
Banks, Lausanne, Lehigh, Kidder, Packer, De- 
lano, East Union, North Union, Kline, and 
Rush. 

THIRTEEN COSPONSORS 

Thirteen regional organizations partici- 
pated as cosponsors of the Greater Hazleton 
entry in the statewide contest. 

These organizations and their entering of- 


Southside Playground Association, Rich- 
ard M. Parsons, president. 

Arthur Street’ Pla Association, 
Irene T. Dobra, chairman of the landscape 
committee. 

Twelfth Ward Community Association, 
Charles Schadder, president. 

Thirteenth Ward Civic and Social Club, 
Cc. J. Humenick, secretary. 

Anthracite Council of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Mrs. Philip Herbert, president. 

Girl Scouts of Troop 12, Drums, Mrs. Jonn 
S. Williams, leader. 
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Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, 


wilbur J. Evans, president. csi 
Boy Scouts of America, Anthracite Coun- 

cil, Inc. H. J. Peterson, scout executive. 
weatherly Rotary Club, John Timko, secre- 


tT eatherly Boy Scouts, John Koehler. 


Weatherly Flower Club, Mrs. Robert 
nkle. 
A vrazieton Garden Club, Mrs. Karl H> Young, 
president. 


Bureau of Employment Security, Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service, Joseph 
J. Garrity, Manager. 

In addition, the participation of all or- 
ganizations active in the Can-Do program 
was considered as a factor in the final de- 
cision. 

THE HIGHEST COMPLIMENT 

pr. Edgar L. Dessen, president of Can-Do, 

remarked last night that the award, the 

est commendation in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for community improvement, is “the 
highest compliment that could possibly be 
given to our loyal and hard-working citi- 


gens.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


See, May 13, 1957 
Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to have included in the Appen- 

dix of the Recorp a speech the Honorable 

W. J. Bryan Dorn, a Representative in 

Congress from South Carolina, made at 

the 8lst annual celebration of Rivers 

Bridge Confederate Memorial Associa- 

tion in South Carolina on May 10, 1957. 
This speech was made on Confederate 

Memorial Day and the Battle of Rivers 

Bridge occurred at the end of the Civil 

War when a handful of southern sol- 

diers held off more than three divisions 

of Union troops. 
The speech follows: 

AppRESS BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 81sT\ ANNUAL CELE- 
BRATION OF RIvERS BRIDGE CONFEDERATE 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, May 10, 1957 
It is fitting and proper that you, now and 

forever, honor the brave and gallant men 

who fought here at Rivers Bridge for a 

cause they believed to be right and just. 

The Confederate soldier faced overwhelming 

odds for 4 years because he believed in the 

principle of States rights and local self- 
government. While finally losing on the 
battlefield, his efforts were crowned with 
success in staving off for nearly 100 years 
the autocratic Federal dictatorship) now 
looming menacingly on the horizon. The 
men at Rivers Bridge were dedicated men. 


They were courageous, independent, self- - 


reliant. They sacrificed everything—their 
homes, their lives, their fortunes in an all- 
out effort against unconstitutional usurpa- 
tion. We, the grandsons and granddaughters 
of these brave men, will do no less today in 
upholding the principles and ideals for 
which they fought and died. 

In a sense, the War Between the States 
was @ renewal of the Revolutionary War. 
In the Revolution, the American patriots 
were fighting against the autocratic power 
of King George III. The South, in the 
Confederate War, was fighting against what 
they believed to be usurpation of States 
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rights and individual liberty by an auto- 
cratic, powerful Federal Government. It 
was a continuation of the long struggle for 
local government against autocracy. This is 
@ never-ending struggle. Liberty is some- 
thing that has to be won, defended, and 
fought for over and over again. Basic and 
fundamental principles of government and 
political philosophy never change. They 
are the same “yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” 

In America today, we see a renewal, on a 
large scale, of the fight against centraliza- 
tion and federalism. The stakes today are 
higher than in 1861. The same funda- 
mental issues are involved. The revolution 
today will be peaceful but no less deter- 
mined. It will be fought out in the State 
legislatures and the halls of Congress, be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and by television, 
radio, the press, and in the hearts and 
minds of individual citizens. It is not a 
sectional fight today between the North 
and South, but it-is a battle between those, 
on one hand, who believe in a strong na- 
tionalist, socialist state, and those, on the 
other hand, who believe in States rights 
and a maximum of individual liberty. At 
stake today is trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, and the time-honored principles and 
ideals so paramount in previous revolutions 
and struggles for freedom. We must fight 
today, by peaceful means, just as our fore- 
fathers fought in the Revolution and as our 
grandfathers fought in the cause of the 
Confederacy. The fate of the entire free 
world rests on the outcome of our efforts. 
Federal encroachment, for a while, was a 
creeping encroachment. It was often in- 
tangible and little noticed by the average 
citizen, but today it is open_and is moving 
at a fantastic pace. 

We have, in 20 years, seen the Federal 
budget go from $6,150,000,000 to a proposed 
budget of 72 billion for the fiscal year 1958. 
We have seen those on the Federal payroll 
increase from 876,600 in 1937 to 2,407,491 
today. There has been no such increase in 
the national income nor in the increase of 
our population. In 1937 the population of 
the Uniited States was 128 million. Today 
our population is estimated at 168 million— 
an increase of only 33 percent. The Fed- 
eral budget, on the other hand, has increased 
by 1,050 percent over 20 years ago. The in- 
terest on the national debt today is greater 
than the entire Federal budget 20 years ago. 
We, the taxpayers, are paying the colossal 
sum of over $7 billion on the money that 
we owe during this fiscal year. 

The departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are writing 90 percent of 
the legislation today or are making rules 
and regulations with the full force and in- 
tent of law. The direct representatives of 
the people are being bypassed and subjected 
to propaganda by these ever-growing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. The tax- 
payer’s money is being spent to propagandize 
him of the glories of the welfare state. The 
American citizen is being subjected to a bar- 
rage of propaganda extolling the virtues of 
the Federal autocracy. The people are being 


led into a socialistic pit of no return. The- 


moral character of our people is being un- 
dermined by excessive taxation to support 
this Federal army of national and inter- 
national spenders—professional spenders 
who have done nothing in 20 years but 
spend the money of the once-sovereign 
American citizen. In the name of fighting 
communism, the Federal Government is 
adopting socialistic and communistic meth- 
ods. This centralized authority is pretend- 
ing to stop a disease by spreading more of 
that same’ disease—the plague of interna- 
tional socialism. While wasting billions of 
dollars abroad in a futile effort to stop ad- 
vancing communism, we are adopting Marx- 
ist doctrines through the back door here at 
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home and subjecting our people to unprec- 
edented regimentation. 

Almost every Federal department and 
many of the committee reports of Congress 
justify their actions in the name of oppos- 
ing communism. It seems that all Russia 
has to do to get this Federal bureaucracy to 
adopt many of its methods is to criticize our 
Constitution and our way of life. Already, 
Government is extracting from the Ameri- 
can people, on the average, nearly 35 cents 
on every dollar that they earn. We are, 
therefore, one-third of the way to national 
socialism or communism because we are 
forced to work one-third of the time to sup- 
port the Federal hierocracy. The danger 
point will be reached in a few years when 
the Federal Government starts extracting 
from our people 50 percent of their income. 
The French people rose in revolution against 
Louis XVI when his autocratic dictatorship 
took from the people 50 percent of their 
earnings. 

The present civil-rights bill before the 
Congress is aimed at the rights of the States 
and our individual liberties. I do believe our 
forefathers, in their heroic struggle of 1861- 
65, postponed the day of Federal encroach- 
ment until recent times. The advocates of 
centralization are today making another all- 
out effort. Today the South is again oppos- 
ing this centralization. We are being aided 
by patriotic Americans in every State of the 
American Union. Our numbers are daily in- 
creasing, and I am optimistic of some meas- 
ure of success. The present civil-rights bill 
is another attempt to circumvent our Con- 
stitution and our legal processes to please 
the Communist and Socialist propagandists. 
This bill proposes to deny trial by jury in 
civil-rights cases and substitute trial by com- 
missions or by Federal judges. It proposes to 
harass our people and our local and State 
law-enforcement agencies. It would create 
a Federal gestapo within the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to intimidate our people. 

I want to remind the descendants of those 
brave men who fought here at Rivers Bridge 
and my fellow South Carolinians whose fore- 
bears followed Wade Hampton that the civil- 
rights bill now before your Congress would 
create a Federal commission appointed by 
the President to investigate unwritten 
charges of discrimination, a Federal com- 
inission empowered to subpena citizens to 
appear hundreds of miles away in a strange 
city to answer vague and unfounded 
charges. These charges could be brought 
against you by word of mouth without the 
identity of the accuser becoming known. 
The bill plainly states that anyone about to 
engage in an attempt to discriminate can be 
brought before the Commission or into the 
Federal courts. This bill would create an- 
other Assistant Attorney General with a staff 
of assistants charged solely with investigat- 
ing charges of discrimination and tampering 
with the election laws of certain sovereign 
American States. This type of legislation is 
being strongly advocated by pseudoliberals 
who claim to champion the cause of minority 
groups and the underprivileged. I believe we 
in the South and in other sections of our 
country of a like mind are the real, true lib- 
erals. We believe in the principles and ideals 
of Thomas Jefferson. We believe, with him, 
that the least governed are the best governed. 
We share his fears about the power of the 
Supreme Court and a centralized Federal 
Government. As true liberals, we are fight- 
ing to preserve the liberties of our people, the 
sovereignty of our States, ana local self- 
government. 

The so-called liberal of today is advo- 
cating more Federal authority and is sup- 
porting every decision of the Supreme Court. 
He is a phony liberal who seeks to take away 
from the people and add to the already 
bloated Federal autocracy. In all the history 
of the world, when power was placed in the 
hands of a few men, it was at the expense of 
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the power of the people and, I might add, 
it was principally at the expense of the un- 
derprivileged and the minority races. When 
excessive taxation is wrung from the people 
and the money placed in the hands of dic- 
tators, the people lose their freedom. Like- 
wise, in all history no liquidation or perse- 
cution of peoples could take place until first 
the machinery of persecution was placed 
in the hands of one or a few men. 

This civil rights bill before Congress today, 
if enacted, could create the very means 
through which, someday, the minorities in 
America could be persecuted or even liqui- 
dated. No minority or religious sect in 
America can be persecuted or liquidated as 
long as we have a maximum of local authority 
and States rights. No mass persecution or 
widespread race discrimination has taken 
place in world history where there was local 
self-government and States rights. It has 
only taken place through dictators, cen- 
tralized authority, and in the name of the 
“divine right of kings.” Yes, we in the 
South are the true liberals who are fighting 
today to save minority races and minority 
religious groups and minority sections from 
the dictatorial machinery of a Federal 
Himmler. History will prove that where the 
machinery for a federal dictatorship was 
set up, the iron-fisted dictator would soon 
follow as night follows the day. The Span- 
ish Inquisition in Spain, St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre in France, the persecutions of the 
Church of England and Rome could never 
have taken place unless there was a strong 
federal authority. 

This should be a warning today to many 
of our church leaders who are supporting 
a Socialist state, the Supreme Court, Federal 
aid to education, and this civil rights legis- 
lation. Make no mistake about it. If this 
civil rights bill passes, if the Supreme Court 
usurps more power, if Federal aid ta_educa- 
tion comes, the man, too, will come and will 
persecute the minorities in America who are 
advocating tiMs type of legislation. Hitler 
posed as a friend of labor and of the people, 
but when the machinery was placed in his 
hands alone, he destroyed labor and wrecked 
the German Republic. Right here let me 
make it crystal clear that there was no per- 
secution of the various Christian faiths in 
Germany until Hitler abolished the states in 
Germany and made the German Reichstag 
a rubberstamp Congress. Many church 
leaders in his early rise supported Hitler and 
his wild dreams of Socialist plenty—only to 
find themselves later in concentration camps 
for attempting religious freedom. The same 
can happen in America to our church lead- 
ers, to our -minority races, if local govern- 
ment and the sovereignty of the States is 
seized by the Federal Government. Once 
firmly entrenched in power with a ruthless 
gestapo at his bidding, Hitler turned the 
power of his federalized state against a mi- 
nority race of people. Without local gov-~- 
ernment and state government, they were 
liquidated in the most horrible and inhu- 
mane way. 

Joseph Stalin spent years consolidating 
the power of his federal state and then 
ruthlessly liquidated millions of southern 
Russians and herded minority peoples into 
the slave-labor camps of Siberia. Musso- 
lini followed the same course when wield- 
ing absolute power from his headquarters 
in Rome. With individual liberty, local 
government and States rights, these mil- 
lions would have been alive today. If we 

are successful in our fight to keep local 
government and States rights, we will be 
saving our people from religious persecution 
and our minority races from the fate of their 
brothers in foreign lands. 

We must exert every effort today, before 
it is too late, for our constitutional proc- 
esses, for the proper balance in our form of 
Government between the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the States, between the Congress 
and the executive, and between the people 
and the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court is interpreting into the Constitution 
and reading into the law things that were 
never intended by the Congress or the peo- 
ple. Americans everywhere are becoming 
alarmed at the usurpation of power by the 
Supreme Court. The Pennsylvania sedition 
case, the New York City school case, and, 
the other. day, the Philadelphia private 
school case are enough to shock Americans 
in every State and in every section. The 
people are looking to their duly elected 
Representatives to curb the power of the 
Supreme Court, executive branch of the 
Government, and this new international 
monster—the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. I hasten to assure you that your 
South Carolina delegation in the Congress 
is fighting night and day, long and hard, 
to curb and to forestall this sinister Fed- 
eral authority. We of the South represent 
only 100 votes in the United States House 
of Representatives. If we are to be suc- 
cessful, we must gain support in other 
sections. I believe with our united efforts, 
support is forthcoming. 

Federal aid to education, though sup- 
ported by some well-meaning people, is an 
octopus in disguise. With Federal aid, even- 
tually will come Federal control of educa- 
tion and the youth of our Jand. This is a 
familiar road followed by Hitler, Goebbels, 
Mussolini, and Stalin. Every dictator since 
the beginning of time saw the absolute ne- 
cessity of controlling education to further 
his dictatorial ambitions. They were as 
afraid of locally controlled education as 
they were the plague. If we are to remain 
a free Nation, we must preserve local con- 
trol of our schaols. 

Every American State in this Union today 
is in better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. If the great. State of 
South Carolina, one of the poorest in the 
Union, can build this magnificent school sys- 
tem that we see around us, surely Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois can build 
their own schools. Any community that 
builds its own schools and solves its own 
education problems will grow morally and 
spiritually. Local government will be 
strengthened, our people will have more pride 
in themselves, and confidence in their ability 
to solve their own problems. This, in turn, 
will strengthen the Republic. Federal aid 
to education would strike the final blow to 
the America as we have known it. America 
is great today because of its different sec- 
tions, of its different people, and because of 
its difference of opinion, and even diverse 
political philosophy. If America ever begins 
to look and act in a single pattern, America 
will cease to be a great Nation. The Ameri- 
can body politic will become a rubberstamp 
without willpower or courage—to be used 
by the Washington autocracy, to further 
their own ambitions. My admonition to you 
today, my fellow countrymen, is to oppose 
with united effort this civil-rights legislation, 
Federal aid to education, this stupendous 
budget and Federal encroachment, just as 
those heroes so valiantly “fought here at 
Rivers Bridge. 

Our struggle today is greater, more far- 
reaching, and more important than theirs. 
If we lose America and the free world, we will 
be plunged backward 1,000 years into medi- 
eval darkness. We should zealously guard 
freedom of speech, trial by jury; freedom of 
choice, freedom of the press, and religious 
liberty. To preserve these basic freedoms 
guaranteed to us in the Bill of Rights, we 
must save our Constitution given to us by 
the Founding Fathers of this Republic. To 
save this great document, we must first pre- 
serve the integrity and sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States. We in the South have been 
Plagued for generations by a negative psy- 
chology. I see signs of our beloved South 
going today from the negative to the pos- 


-of those who are here today preserving the 
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itive. We are on the offensive. we know 
that the freedom of our sons and daygp. 
ters depends upon the outcome o: our 
battle today. The destiny of America jts¢); 
hangs in the balance. The southern peo. 
ple fought for the South in the War Roe. 
tween the States. The southern people to. 
day are fighting for America. 

We in the South are in the forefront jp 
this desperate struggle today to preserve 
not just the southern way of life but to 
preserve the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constity. 
tion, the Bill of Rights and the American 
way of life, not just for the South but fo; 
every single one of the 48 American States 
who have flourished under that same Con. 
stitution. Yes, this fight goes beyond the 
borders of the South, the Middle West, or 
the Union, but it extends and beckons to 
the whole free world. Our fight is the 
battle of free peoples everywhere—Europe, 
Asia, the Philippines and beyond the Seven 
Seas of the world.. Totalitarianism, dicts- 
torship and centralization is on the march. 
This is no time for appeasement or compro- 
mise or for adopting just a little regimen- 
tation or a little centralization. We must 
draw the line. The die is cast. We must 
save all of our freedom or lose all of our 
freedom. 

I am proud that I was born a South Caro- 
linian. I am proud that my great-great 
grandfather was a captain in the Revolu- 
tionary War. I am proud. that my grand- 
father volunteered in the war for southern 
independence, fought in the first battle at 
Manassas and was surrendered at Appomat- 
tox Court House. I am glad that you have 
permitted me a humble part.in this, the 
greatest fight of all—to protect and pass 
on this palladium of liberty—the America 
of today. I solemnly promise you today to 
tell the glorious South Carolina story. We 
in South Carolina and in the Sauth do have 
a different philosophy. It is the philosophy 
needed to bolster the sagging courage of 
free men. This is an age of public rela- 
tions, advertising, and salesmanship. Let 
us advertise our potitical philosophy. In 
this offensive we are now waging, let us all 
be ambassadors of good will, ambassadors 
of the American way of life, and ambassa- 
dors of Constitutional government. Let us 
resell to the Nation and the world indi- 
vidual liberty and local self-government. 

The South played a leading role in the 
War of the Revolution. A  southerner. 
Thomas Jefferson, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. A southerner, George Wash- 
ington, led the American armies to victory. 
Again, it was a southern leadership that 
prevailed in the Constitutional Convention 
under its president, George Washington, 
ably assisted by Madison and Monroe. 
George Mason of Virginia was the author 
of our sacred Bill of Rights. In the forma- 
tive years of our Republic, great southern 
justices molded the Supreme Court into an 
instrumentality of justice and protector of 
States rights and the people’s liberty. Ed- 
ward Rutledge of South Carolina as Chief 
Justice and John Marshall of Virginia won 
the admiration of the true exponents of 
freedom. In the early history of the Re- 
public during its most trying years, steady 
southern heads guided the Ship of State— 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, Monroe, James £. 


Jackson, Wade Hampton and the cour- 
men who followed the cause of the 
Confederacy. With their blood in our veins, 
heritage, with these tradi- 
with the spirit of the men who 
fought here at Rivers Bridge, and the fidelity 


this event, the South can and 
successful, 
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The Nation’s Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
| would like to call the attention of our 
colleagues in the House to a series of 
studies recently issued by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
senate, which deals with a problem of 
growing concern to the whole Nation. 

People are living longer today and 
while we all rejoice that this is so, it is 
nevertheless creating problems to which 
we as a nation must face up sooner or 
later. Both Congress and our State gov- 
ernments are giving increased and con- 
tinuing attention to these problems as 
the plight of growing numbers of our 
older citizens taxes to the utmost the so- 
cial and economic resources of almost 
every community. 

In West Virginia, individuals 65 years 
of age and older represented 7.6 percent 
of the State’s total population in 1954. 
This was one percentage point under the 
national average, according to figures 
contained in a series of Studies of the 
Aged and Aging, compiled by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
released this past December. 

In 1900, according to this same source, 
the average life expectance of boy babies 
at birth was 46 years; by 1954, they 
could expect to live 67 years. Girls born 
in 1900 could look forward to reaching 
the ripe old age of 48; by 1954, this had 
increased to 73 years. 

By the same,token, out of a total pop- 
ulation of 76 million Americans in 1900, 
only 3.1 million, or 4.1 percent, were 65 
years of age or older. By 1955, with the 
total population swelled to 165.2 million, 
this older age group had increased to 
14.1 million, or 8.6 percent; and by 1975 
it is estimated that some 20.7 million, or 
93 percent of the total population will 
have reached or passed their 65th birth- 
days. If West Virginoa continues to fol- 
low the national trend, in 20 years from 
now at least 8.3 percent of the State’s 


group. 

What this could mean in terms of 
West Virginia’s present and future econ- 
omy, and the Nation’s, can best be ex- 
plained by some of the further facts set 
forth in the Senate Committee’s studies. 
Most importantly to be noted, it seems 
to me, is the fact that the increased 
years of life granted us will be spent in 
enforced and unproductive retirement if 
current hiring trends are continued. Age 
restrictions now bar many older workers 
from substantial gainful employment. 
Recent Department of Labor surveys re- 
veal that in 5 of 7 large cities checked, 
more than half the job openings listed 
with the employment offices in the 
month of April had upper age restric- 
tions—starting in a significant number 
of instances at age 35. 

In June 1956, a. period of compara- 
tively high employment, the Labor De- 


population will be in this older age. 
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partment’s monthly survey showed that 
nearly 40 percent of the unemployment 
insurance claimants in the United 
States were 45 years of age or over. 
Census. data for the full year 1955 re- 
veals that the average monthly inem- 
ployment rates were higher for older 
workers than they were for the younger 
age groups; that these older workers had 
more spells of unemployment; and that 
the jobless periods were of longer dura- 
tion for them than for their younger 
competitors. 

It follows, of course, that as their 
earning capacity diminishes, the pur- 
chasing power of these older citizens 
proportionately declines. This not only 
tends to have a restrictive effect upon 
business conditions, but it also taxes 
the resources of the local community to 
meet the greatly intensified special 
needs—for housing, sustenance, medical 
care, hospital services and recreational 
opportunities of the older individual. 

Old-age and survivors insurance un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act is 
already helping to lift some of the bur- 
den of their care from the back of the 
local community. It is helping many 
to meet their own needs, in part at least, 
and thus to enjoy the independence, the 
dignity and the self-respect which are 
the rightful properties of those in their 
sunset years. 

But for too many more, with no other 
sources of income, the low minimum 
benefit of $30 or $40 a month now being 
paid under the OASI program is insuffi- 
cient to provide the bare necessities of 
even a substandard existence when the 
recipient is in good health. When ill- 
ness strikes—as it is so likely to do 
among older people—the situation be- 
comes hopeless.. No recourse is left save 
to ask for public assistance. And with 
due credit and great admiration for 
those who administer our present public- 
assistance programs, I am nevertheless 
compelled to protest the humiliations, 
indignities and often the injustices 
forced upon the hapless recipients of 
public aid by the restrictive laws im- 
posed in a majority of our States. 

Senator HuBert HuMPHREY exactly 
expressed my sentiments in one of his 
recent vibrant speeches on the Senate 
floor when he said: 

To me, the practice of forcing an older per- 
son to sign over his little home that he has 
spent. most of his life acquiring (and if 
this is not thrift, what is?) as a condition 
of receiving aid in time of need is an abom- 
ination. 


In West Virginia, the public-assistance 
program has recently had to be cut back 
because of the demands upon its re- 
sources of the growing numbers of the 
needy aged, the_blind, the physically 
handicapped and the dependent, chil- 
dren who must have help to survive. 

The extent of the problem and ‘its 
growing proportions, it would seem to 
me, can only be solved by congressional 
action which would merge the resources 
of this richest of all nations so that those 
in the less prosperous areas of the coun- 
try may have help equal to that available 
in the wealthier communities. Surely 
what we are trying to do for the under- 
privileged peoples of other lands, is 
worth trying to do for our own at home, 


‘major project. 
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In’ subsequent issues of Keenotes, I 
shall tell you about what Congress is 
planning upon doing, and about the bills 
which I and many of my colleagues are 
introducing to meet this serious and 
continuing challenge to the Nation—the 
problems of our older citizens. 





The Sight Conservation and Blind Work 
of Lions International 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Association of Lions Clubs— 
more familiarly known as Lions Inter- 
national—this year celebrates the 40th 
anniversary of its founding. Through 
its 563,000 members, who belong to 13,000 
clubs in the United States and 80 other 
countries across the face of the globe, 
this great service club organization has 
made Lionism synonymous with grass- 
roots neighborliness and kindly helpful- 
ness in every corner of the free world. 

It is not my purpose here to list the 
many activities which Lions Clubs have 
adopted in their program of community 
and personal service. They now spon- 
sor more Boy and Girl Scout troops than 
any other civic or service organization. 
They finance and encourage hundreds of 
Little League baseball teams; they pro- 
vide athletic and recreational equipment 
for thousands of schools and orphanages, 
camps and playgrounds. In county 
fairs, agricultural exhibits, livestock 
tours, land-conservation projects, and 
rural health programs, the emblem and 
hand of the Lions is increasingly promi- 
nent. Last year alone this great fra- 
ternity of civic-minded men sponsored 
170,230 activities dealing directly with 
the health, improvement, betterment, 
education, and welfare of the towns and 
cities in which they live. 

Great as this contribution to their com- 
munities, their nations, and the wide 
world may be, I believe that the greatest 
single service to humanity by the men of 
Lions International is in the field of 
sight. 

Ever since its founding in 1917, the as- 
sociation has made the conservation of 
sight and rehabilitation of the blind a 
Every one of the 13,000 
clubs in lionism has a sight conservation 
and work for the blind committee, con- 
stantly alert to help those living in the 
world of perpetual darkness. In thou- 
sands of communities here and abroad 
Lions have provided sight-testing equip- 
ment for schools @nd free clinics, insti- 
tuted better school lighting, purchased 
countless eye glasses for needy children 
and adults, established blind persons in 
business, promoted the sale of blind- 
made merchandise and in a thousand 
and one ways have made life more nor- 
mal and livable for those affiicted with 
the threat or tragedy of blindness. 
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Permit me to spotlight a few of the 
major projects which this great associa- 
tion of kindly men has fostered. 

At Little Rock, in the State of Arkan- 
sas, the Lions Clubs of that region oper- 
ate a rehabilitation center which teaches 


newly blind persons to live with their - 


handicap. The housewife learns to keep 
house and care for her family, children 
learn good health and personal habits, 
the aged are given courses in weaving, 
woodwork and other handicrafts. 
Through this agency, and Lions-pro- 
moted State cooperation, Arkansas has 
become a leader in its work for the sight- 
jess. 

The Lions of Massachusetts have 
established the Massachusetts Lions Eye 
Research Fund and have raised sufficient 
funds in the past few years to provide 
financial assistance in the form of grants 
or fellowships to doctors working in the 
field of research to discover the causes 
and cures of blindness. 

In Iowa, the Iowa Lions Sight Conser- 
vation Foundation operates the Lions Eye 
Bank at the State University Hospital 
and has restored sight to scores of per- 
sons through surgery, treatment and 
corneal transplants, 

The Lions of Ohio, through the Ohio 
Lions Eye Research Board, have pro- 
vided funds for laboratory research into 
the causes and cures of blindness. Plans 
are underway for an ophthalmic in- 
stitute where diagnosis, therapy, and 
surgical rehabilitation will be available 
to the needy. 

In California, Lions coordinate the 
work of all agencies in the State which 
serve the blind. The San Diego Lions 
Club developed the banks braille writ- 
er—a pocket-sized machine which is the 
braille typewriter for students and pro- 
fessionals. Hundreds of Lions Clubs 
throughout the world have purchased 
these machines for blind persons in their 
communities. The Monterrey Park 
Lions Club created the miniature white 
cane, used by Lions as a lapel pin in their 
fund-raising activities for blind aid. 

In Florida, where many clubs are lead- 
ers in blind work, the Winter Haven 
club recently designed a series of tests 
for school students which promises to 
revolutionize testing of eyes in the lower 
grades. 

The Lions of New York State have 
been pioneers in the eye bank and cor- 
neal transplant movement. The Buf- 
falo Eye Bank and Research Society, 
sponsored and financed by Lions, oper- 
ates in the field of research, surgery, and 
corrective treatments. The Sight Con- 
servation Society of Northeastern New 
York is carrying on an intensive program 
in the treatment of glaucoma and other 
blinding diseases. 

In Illinois the Hadley School for the 
Blind, financed and directed largely by 
the Lions of Illinois, distribute free cor- 
respondence courses braille, together 
with braille texts, mag es, and books, 
to blind people in all 48 States and many 
foreign countries. 
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Michigan is famous for Leader Dogs 
for the Blind at Rochester, a training 
school for guide dogs which is supported 
aes by contributions of the Michigan 

ons. y 

The list is endless; every State has 
some phase of blind work or sight con- 
servation which it supports, and it was 
to this unselfish humanitarian service 
which President Eisenhower referred 
when he wired the Lions of Washington, 
D. C., recently: 

Congratulations to you upon the dedica- 
tion of your Eye Bank and Research Foun- 
dation. This is another practical expression 
of your concept of broad service to the Nation 
and to your fellowmen around the world. 


ORIGIN OF THE WHITE CANE 


A blind man crossing a street in Peoria, 
Til., more than 25 years ago gave birth to 
the idea of the Lions white cane—a 
symbol of blindness and a protection for 
the blind, in every civilized country of 
the world. ,Caught in a swirl of traffic, 
the blind man desperately tapped his 
black cane on the pavement, appealing 
for the consideration that busy drivers 
did not know he needed. 

George A. Bonham, then president of 
the Peoria Lions Club, saw the incident. 
There must be, he said, some way in 
which this blind man and scores of other 
Peorians in his predicament could warn 
motorists of their blindness. Suddenly 
the idea came; why not paint the cane 
white, with a red band, and let the blind 
man hold it out when he crossed a street. 
The Peoria Lions approved the idea, 
white canes were made and distributed, 
and the Peoria City Council adopted an 
ordinance giving the bearers the right- 
of-way at crossings. 

Furnishing white canes without ex- 
pense to the blind promptly became an 
international activity of the Lions. 
Ninety percent of the 190,000 sightless 
adults in the United States have received 
canes from their local Lions clubs; every 


respect which this Lions-conceived sym- 
bol of blindness commands. 
WHITE CANE WEEK 


Man’s love for his fellow man, trans- 


lated into the rich flood of kindness and 
helpfulness pouring from the hearts and 
hands of over half a million Lions, 
manifestation of human 


are spenders. They have lost touch with 


governing group. That is a too-easy expla 
nation—a 












































May 13 
A Look at the Forest 
~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Sometimes 
I think we forget that this is a Gover. 
ment, as Lincoln said, “of the people” 
We act as if it was a Government o 
bureaus, agencies, and departments 
The current budget discussion has seryeq 
the useful purpose of reminding us that 
the people have the last say—and are 
really using it. It is possible that afte 
the “shouting and tumult dies” it may 
be the people crying out for economy 
who will ultimately decide the budge 
issue. ‘The following editorial from the 
Marion Star elaborates on this possibj). 
ity much better than I can, and I sug. 
gest it as recommended reading for every 
Member of Congress: 
A LOOK AT THE FOREST 
People who work in Washington and get 
their ideas ready-made from Government 
sources say they cannot understand what is 
causing so much criticism of Federal spend. 





They point to charts and records to prove 
that nothing is out of the ordinary; that 
criticism is not justified. 

President Eisenhower has been advised to 
go over the heads of the Congressmen hack- 
ing at his $71.8 billion budget, to explain to 
the people why it cannot be cut. 

But in a weird mixup of timing, the White 
House has queered Mr. Eisenhower's appeal 
in advance by announcing that he, himself, 
has just.trimmed 520 mifiion off his 4.4 bil- 
lion foreign-aid request. 

That is exactly what millions of Ameri- 
cans who do not work in Washington and do 
not have the Washington point of view think 
should be done about e@ budget as a 
whole—that it should be pruned of billions, 
because it would do no harm to anyone ex- 
cept the direct beneficiaries of public 
spending. 

This is the thing Washingtonians cannot 
understand. This is the forest they cannot 
see for the trees that block their view. They 


hopes that have not been realized. 

It may have been disillusionment about 
the Middle East that set off the reaction. | lt 
may have been the cumulative resentment 
of co taxes in etime. It may 
have been realization that their 1952 hopes 
about curbing Government spending with 4 
change of administration had turned sour. 

It probably was a combination of al! these 
things. But it set off a reaction that was 
spontaneous and nationwide. The Ameri- 
can people suddenly were in no mood to take 
Washington’s word for it any longer that 
everything proposed in Washington was i2- 
dispensable and untouchable 


Politically, the reaction is being misread 
as a revolt against Dwight Eisenhower and his 


politician’s malicious explanation 
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The revolt is against Government that 
grows 80 big the servant has become the mas- 
ter. The revolt is against the credo that 
gollars are @ substitute for prudence, self- 


reliance and earning a penny by saving a 


veoities is Sometimes defined as the art of 
the possible. Any politician who misreads 
what is possible in dealing with the people's 
revolt Federal spending which budg- 
etmakers call untouchable is in for a teeth- 


rattling jolt. 
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A Tribute to Rumanians on Their 
National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th Of May is a day of national dedica- 
tion for Rumanians. It symbolizes the 
fulfillment of the aspirations of all Ru- 
‘manians for nationhood and independ- 


ence. 
Today Rumania has been deprived of 
her national independence. The oppres- 
sive hand of communism has imposed 
uniformity throughout theentire state. 
Dissent is not tolerated in the political 
life of the nation. The economy has 
been drained of its vitality in the service 
of Moscow. And Rumania’s colorful 
cultural life has been reduced to the 
lowest norm of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy. All creative writing in Rumania 
has been compelled to conform to the 
narrow limits prescribed by the Commu- 
nist leaders. 
Scientia House is the instrument of 
Communist literary tyranny in Rumania 
and the ideological fountainhead of Ru- 
manian communism. It is the head- 
quarters of the Ministry of Education 
and culture and the leading Rumanian 
Communist newspaper, Scientia. It is 
also the state. publishing house for po- 
litical literature. Head of the 6,500 
shock troops on this .ideological front 
employed at Scientia House is Miron 
Constantinescu, the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture and the acknowledged 
a theoretician of Rumanian commu- 
The production of propaganda by Sci- 
entia House is considerable. It is esti- 
mated that every day 2 million copies of 
hewspapers are published. Scientia 
alone has a circulation of 1 million. 
Scientia House also publishes 170,000 
pamphlets, booklets, and periodicals in 
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laid down by the leaders of the Ru- 
manian Communist Party. 

One cannot help wondering whether 

the Rumanians can maintain their cul- 


i 
E 


supplanted by the alien 
concepts of communism the way is then 
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prepared for the broader attack on the 
idea of nationality and nationhood. 

But Rumanians have known subjuga- 
tion and national suppression by a for- 
eign power before. They survived that 
tyranny, and they shall survive the pres- 
ent one. . 

On this anniversary of Rumanian in- 
dependence let us, therefore, join with 
freemen everywhere in solemn resolution 
to oppose Communist imperialism with 
all the strength within us. Let us also 
join with all friends of Rumania in an 
expression of regard for the Rumanian 
people that their hopes and aspirations 
for freedom shall one day be fulfilled. 





It Could Happen Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, reports 
of foreign submarine activity off the 
coast of Florida again point up the need 
for the proposed Florida barge canal 
which would cross the State from the 
gulf to the Atlantic. Had there been 
such a canal during World War II the 
loss of shipping would have been reduced 
tremendously. As it was, many ships 


and tankers went down off the Florida’ 


coast due to enemy action. In this con- 
nection, I wish to insert a timely edi- 
torial from the Ocala Star Banner, 
Ocala, Fla. The editorial follows: 
Ir CouLD HAPPEN HERE 

Drew Pearson, in his column dated April 
11, made mention of the presence of foreign 
submarines off the coast of Florida in the 
neighborhood of Cape Canaveral. At that 


time Pearson said: 


“Since these are not subs of any allied na- 
tion, such as England and France, the con- 
clusion is unescapable that they are Russian, 
and that they are lying off Florida to watch 
for and spy on the first intercontinental 


.missile, which presumably is to be ‘fired 


soon.” 

United States military and naval author- 
ities gave no confirmation of the presence of 
Russian subs off the coast of Florida. How- 
ever, there was some Official comment that 
there was nothing to prevent enemy subs 
lying off the coast of continental United 
States. - 

But what amounts to official confirmation 
for the Pearson”report came the other day 
from Senator Brinces, Republican, New 
Hampshire, who gave out a statement that 
Russian subs may be prowling off Plorida 
coasts in an attempt to watch United States 


-missile experiments. 


Brivces, who is a senior member of the 
Senate Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, mentioned the Pearson report, 
indirectly, and commented: 

“They were not ours or our allies. If the 
submarines are in this vicinity and they are 
Russian it may well be that they are watch- 
ing our progress on the first ICBM. I am 
confident that the Navy is pretty well alert 


* to the submarine menace.” 


Yes, we can have every confidence that the 
Navy is “pretty well alert to the submarine 
menace” now, but it was also alert to this 
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“menace” during World War II, and what 
happened? 

Shipping losses due to enemy action along 
the gulf coast and South Atlantic waters, 
totaled 53 vessels; 29 American tankers and 
11 foreign tankers; 13 dry cargo vessels of 
American and foreign register. The total 
value of ships and cargo lost was $89,700,000. 

Submarines will be a greater menace to 
coastwise shipping if another war comes than 
they were in the last war. Why? Because 
it is estimated that. Russia alone has up- 
wards of 500 modern submarines. 

In his report to the President, on the sub- 
ject of the Florida barge canal in May 1951, 
Robert A. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, said this in connection with shipping 
losses during the war: 

“During World War II, many cargo ships 
and tankers were lost off the coast of Florida 
due to enemy action. -Many of the cargoes 
that were lost would and could have moved 
by barge or small freighter had the barge 
canal been in existence at that time. The 
saving in lives, ships, and valuable and criti- 
cal cargoes would have been great. Similar 
and comparable savings would also accrue 
in future national emergencies if the canal 
is in operation * * *” 

It is believed the economic benefits of a 
barge canal across Florida will justify open- 
ing the canal. But what of the defense 
benefits? 

In revising upward the economic benefits 
of the Florida canal, surely the United States 
Engineers will also upgrade the benefits to 
national defense. With the canal open in 
time of war, a protected waterway would be 
provided for the transport of dry and tanker 
cargoes from the gulf coast across Florida to 
the North Atlantic seaboard, and shipping 
losses from submarine attack would be 
reduced. 

What happened, in the sinking of tanker 
and cargo vessels, in Gulf and South Atlantic 
waters, could happen again, and a heavier 
toll would be taken, if cargo and tanker ves- 
sels were exposed to attack by Russian sub- 
marines along the Gulf and South Atlantic 
coasts. 





There Must Be an End to It—An Editorial 
by Max Ascoli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 16-issue of the Reporter appears 
this outstanding editorial by the Re- 
porter editor, Max Ascoli, concerning a 
matter every Congressman will find 
urgent and important because it relates 


to the survival of the human race. The 
_editorial follows: 
THERE Must BE AN END TO IT 
This is nuclear weapons season. The 


Soviet Union has already at least seven 
tests of nuclear weapons to its credit; the 
United States will have a new series of tests 
from the middle of this month to the be- 
ginning of September; and, within the next 
few months, Britain will find out how 
powerful its H-bomb is. This is also the 
season when the protests against nuclear 
weapons have been forceful as never. before. 
Albert Schweitzer has spoken; so have the 
leading German atomic scientists, and, 
through official and unofficial channels, the 
people of Japan. Atomic scientists or 
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geneticists may disagree among themselves 
about the amount of man-made radiation a 
human being can safely absorb. But the 
Japanese have some valid reasons for think- 
ing they have been exposed well beyond the 
tolerable limit. 

The article that follows is a case study of 
some of the happenings in Nevada and 
neighboring Utah as a result of the conti- 
nental tests the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been conducting since 1951. During 
some of the testing periods, particularly 
that of 1953, life was quite rough for several 
thousand citizens of those two States. It 
was rough on the AEC too, and particularly 
on the men it sent into and around the test 
site. These men did not know—in fact, 
could not know—a great deal of what they 
needed to know about the vagaries of winds 
and fallout. It was partly because adequate 
knowledge was not available that the 
Nevada tests were decided on, and com- 
petent men were stationed there to keep a 
check on the results. These men frequently 
blundered. More than once the measures 
they took to forewarn the people of the area 


about the dangers of radiation proved in-. 


adequate. Yet, for all their blunders and 
their inadequacies, these public servants de- 
serve only compassion. ‘ 

Of course it is not for laymen to judge 
whether,.or to what extent, the Nevada tests 
brought enlarged knowledge of low-yield 
atomic weapons. Ou~ ignorance and our 
curiosity are well protected by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of classifying what may be be- 
yond the reach of our understanding any- 
way. But the case of the Nevada tests proves 
that the AEC has frequently used the stric- 
tures of the security regulations to cover 
up its failures to give adequate protection 
or warning to a sizable number of people 
in the region. We like to assume that the 
intentions of the AEC and itsmen.in Nevada 
have always been of the best, and that the 
AEC had no responsibility for the harm that 
some people allege they suffered. But for 
the many little acts of uncandor in covering 
up probably inevitable miscalculations, for 
a tendency to gloss over with public-rela- 
tions blandishments the evidence of its fail- 
ures—for this the AEC must be held ac- 
countable. An all-powerful Government 
agency too frequently is tempted to use the 
cloak of secrecy to shield the ignorance 
rather than the knowledge of the men in the 
know. 

THE ATOM RUSH 

Yet once more we should be compassionate 
in passing judgment on the behavior of the 
men working for the AEC, from the highest 
to the lowest. The cloak of secrecy they 
wear must be excruciatingly heavy, for it im- 
poses on these unfortunate men—particu- 
larly those at the top—too great a burden 
both of certainty and of doubt. Perhaps no 
one who has had the secret of the atom en- 
trusted to him by his own genius or by 
chance of official appointment, has escaped 
being, somehow, marked for life. 

The technicalities of atomic scier. - must 
be the least oppressive part of the wurden. 
At present, knowledge of the atom, its prom- 
ises and threats, is becoming only too ac- 
sessible. Atomic secrecy—even of the most 
advanced kind—has a built-in time limit. 


This consideration cannot contribute to | 


make life particularly easy for the custodians 
of our Nation’s atomic secrets. Moreover 
these men, who powers within their own 
agency are frighteningly unchecked, can 
scarcely resist formidable pressure from 
outside. 

War and peace seem equally hell-bent on 
going the atomic way. Our Government is 
supposed to be producing—and of course 
testing—the biggest and most powerful 
weapons of massive retaliation, together 
with the tiniest pocket-sized bullets or mis- 
siles. We hear about atom-powered surface 
vessels, airplanes, and motor cars—and the 
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appalling part of the story is that within a 
few years most of these gadgets will be with 
us. The AEC may or may not deserve to be 
criticized for not having pushed hard enough 
the development of atomic power at home 
and abroad. But certainly no authoritative 
scientist denies that, as of now, atomic re- 
actors are rather hazardous things. Ac- 
tually, until the time comes when atomic 
reactors afe safer, and a way is found for 
the harmless disposal of atomic waste, those 
men may be correct who say that the peaceful 
atom is at least as dangerous to the human 
race as the weapons tests. 

We of — generation have a vivid picture 
in our minds of the gold rush as something 
full of color, and_adventure and rowdiness. 
But if the atom rush is not slowed down 
somehow, then only a negligible number of 
human beings in negligible lands may live 
to have a dim memory otf it. 

If the atom is such a danger to human- 
ity—a danger that makes the prospect of any 
gain from it somewhat ludicrous—then we 
may ask, Why so much-secrecy? Why don’t 
the hapless men responsible for our atomic 
program speak more frankly, more candidly, 
so that the atom may, in all truth, be tamed 
and made to work for peace? 

Never, perhaps, has the opportunity been 
as great as it is now, for never has the danger 
been so obvious and so vigorously denounced 
by so many different people at the same time. 
The major threat, of course, is not in a run- 
away program of atoms for peace. Rather, it 
is in the fact that, as Britain has shown, 
the American New Look on atomic armament 
has proved contagious. 

If the sovereignty of a nation is to be 
real, it must be guaranteed and testified to 
by that nation’s capacity to produce—for 
defense and offense—nuclear weapons of its 
own, This is just about what the British 
white paper said. As the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons—no matter whether of 
the A or H variety—is pretty well known, 
the practical peacetime evidence of sov- 
ereignty is the capacity to produce an atomic 
test. 
knowledges that it can no longer be counted 
as a major nation, puts its reliance-for its 
own defense on nuclear weapons, and—mu- 
tation or no mutation, Japan or no Japan— 
stubbornly sticks to its decision to test its 
first hydrogen bomb. 

There was a time when many of us honest- 
ly believed that our country could keep for 
an indefinite number of years what we 
thought was the absolute secret of the atom 
bomb. With a flattery somewhat unbecom- 
ing his true greatness, Winston Churchill 
repeatedly told us that in our'monopoly lay 
the only guaranty of peace. Then came the 
second phase, when Russia acquired the 
secret of the atom bomb, and proved it with 
its own tests. We are now in a third phase, 
and Britain, with its armament programs and 
its tests, is showing the way to other na- 
tions. There are nearly a hundred nations 
in the world, each claiming. sovereignty. 

IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION \ 

Perhaps we needed to reach this point, 
this particular turn in , when the 
vista of what the future might have for us 
is so clear—though by no means irrevoca- 
ble—and seen by so many. The more na- 
tions have atomic weapons of their own, 
the more tests there will be. The more 
nations place reliance on fission or fusion 
weapons, the greater the chance that the 
detonation of the first atomic weapon—not 
in a test but in earnest—will be followed 
by much louder ones. 

In fact, all nuclear-weapons tests, no mat- 
ter how tiny the weapon, are acts of hostility 
against mankind. For practical purposes 
and in order to reach standstill agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia before too many 
other nations go atomic, we may distinguish 
between H- and A-weapons, strategic and 


Britain, at the very moment it ac-~ 
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tactical, or dirty and clean bombs. By; {), 
difference is of quantity rather than o; one 
ity; for every atomic explosion, no matter 
how controlled and clean, produces results 
that go beyond the reaches of peace and of 
time. This weapon, for which Einstein pro- 
vided the formula, truly operates in the 
fourth dimension. The rays and the patricies 
it releases, even when the detonation js oy) 
for testing purposes, are brought by the winds 
and by the rotation of the earth well beyong 
the boundaries of the nation that has ey. 
ploded it. The same rays and particles keep 
showing up at later times, their power of 
destruction frequently multiplied. 

The little that can be known about the 
atomic tests in Nevada makes an oppressive 
nightmarish story. Yet we can be sure tha, 
they were the best, the most responsipjy 
supervised tests ever. No evil men were jn. 
volved. The thing itself is evil. 

The remedy? Of course there is a remedy. 
An old man in equatorial Africa has said 
the word. The leading German scientists 
have said the same word. The word is “No” 
No cooperation on the part of any man who 
can deny his skill—not to speak of his ep. 
thusiasm—to this insane, unending race, 
No cooperation on the part of anyone who 
may have acquired even a microscopic frag. 
ment of truth and does not by keeping silent, 
want to trade it in for a share of guilt. 


Our national leaders have fallen into 4 
rather trying mannerism: They never speak 
of liberty without saying the blessings of 
liberty. They should know that liberty is 
seldom a blessing. When it is exercised at 
its best, it can be a great and risky load. 
There are enough men with a passion for 
liberty everywhere—in the United States, 
‘In equatorial Africa, in Germany, in Japan, 
maybe even in Soviet Russia—men coura- 
geous enough to bring this mad business to 
an end. 





Foster Nother Honored for Aid to 
Retarded Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to have my com- 


mendation of Mrs. Randolph G. Lavine, 
8825 9th Street, Oak Lawn, IIl., inserted 





-in the Recorp. Mrs. Lavine’s actions in 


caring for a retarded child show that she 
possesses the fine qualities of woman- 
hood, motherhood, devotion, religious 
principles, patience, all of which make 
her an example to others. 

As the father of eight, when I look 
back, it seems that everything has struck 
us by lightning—one child fell out of 4 
tree and broke her hip—another was 
knocked flat by an automobile and when 
I saw her, she looked like a war casualty. 
Another was stricken with _ al 
n i 
ing a parent a person realizes the im- 
portance of the qualities which M's. La- 
vine manifests. 

Today we realize that the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of our children !¢- 
fiects the type of training and the princ'- 
ples instilled in our children at home. 
We are cognizant too that retarded oF 
exception children need special care. 
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The Washington Evening Star of May 
19 had the following to say about Mrs. 
Lavine: 
poster MOTHER HONORED For AID TO RETARDED 

Bor 


cuicaco, May 10.—A young mother, who 
a foster son who was deaf, unable to 
, and believed mentally retarded, was 


nonored yesterday for the “miracle of her 


achievement.” 
Ten years ago Mrs. Ann Lavine heard a 


radio plea for foster homes. She was 25 and 
the mother of 2 young sons but she offered a 
nome for another child, preferably a girl. 

She got instead a 5-year-old boy, deaf and 
mute. Mrs. Lavine said she believed almost 
immediately the child was not deaf. 

“He seemed to hear me when I called,” she 
gid. “He’d perk up and look around.” 

Gradually, over the years, she taught him 
to talk. 

“t’d take him around the house,” Mrs. La- 
yine said, “pointing out many things, calling 
them by name—the way you would with an 


infant.” 


RESULTS SHOW 

Her devotion to her foster son began to 
pay off. Soon he was able to quit the spe- 
cia] classes-he attended’ and enroll in a regu- 
jar school. He showed a notable artistic 
talent. He became a good student and ath- 


Jete. 

In addition to the foster son, now a healthy, 
normal 15-year-old, the Lavines have 3 sons 
of their own, 8, 12, and 14, and 2 other foster 


sons. 

Mrs. Lavine, in addition to running the 
house and mothering her five boys, is bus- 
driver, scorekeeper, first-aid technician,.and 
bat boy for the neighborhood baseball team 
insuburban Oak Lawn. 

Her husband Rudolph, an aircraft engi- 
neer, beamed happily yesterday as his wife 
was chosen “foster mother of the year” in 
Cook County by the county commissioners 
and county department of welfare. -She was 
among 17 finalists. 

Her winning citation said, in part: 

“With a 10-year investment of your pre- 
cious of mothering, you have trans- 
formed this child’s life into a bright inspira- 
ing miracle of unbelievable progress and 
normal development which has confounded, 
surprised, and pleased a variety of medical 
specialists, an outstanding children’s hos- 
pital, psychologists, psychiatrists, school- 
teachers, and others—but not yourself, for 
you never wavered in the quiet belief of the 
power of a mother’s love.” 





The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently, there is a race between certain 
liberals in the Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the United States to see which 
one can completely federalize, national- 
ze, and socialize this country. All that 
is hecessary to assure the attainment of 
their goal is for good men to do noth 
at this time. , 

It is alarming to me to see the so-called 
Supreme Court day after day take over 
hew fields of jurisprudence and to take 
from the States one by one jurisdiction 
that was and has been historically theirs 
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exclusively. Apparently, there is no end 
to what the Court will do and how far it 
will go. Nothing is sacred nor perma- 
nent judicially speaking; previous Court 
rulings and precedents mean nothing; 
and constitutional guarantees are not 
worth the paper upon which they are 
written so long as we are dominated by 
a capricious, irresponsible, erratic and 
giddy Supreme Court, a majority of 
whose members are determined to wipe 
out every vestige of State sovereignty, 
individual liberty and to foist upon the 
people of this country their individual 
sociological political philosophy regard- 
less of its legality or constitutionality. I 
fervently hope that the people of this 
great Nation will awaken to the dangers 
that are about to engulf us before it is 
too late. 

Every opinion held by the ‘so-called 
Supreme Court brings new pronounce- 
ment of sociological philosophy. Mon- 
day, May 6, was another blot upon 
the horizon. Its. two opinions dealing 
with States rights were the subject of a 
very fine editorial appearing in the 
Richmond News Leader on Thursday, 
May 9, 1957, entitled “The High Court 
Keeps on Course” and also one entitled 
“Not for Ladies.” In the Friday, May 10, 
1957, issue of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch there appeared an equally good 
editorial entitled “Another State’s Right 
Usurped.” These editorials point out 
cogently the path the Supreme Court is 
chartering. I commend the editors for 
their splendid analysis of the distortions 
of the Court and I recommend to the 
Members of the House that they read 
with care these editorials and act before 
it is too late: 

[From the Richmond News Leader of May 9, 
1957} 
THE HiGH Court KEEPS ON COURSE ~ 

This past Monday, the Supreme Court of 
the United States continued its studied cam- 
paign to obliterate the States of the Ameri- 
can Union. In two opinions, both relating 
to the admission of lawyers to State bars, 
the Court again encroached deeply upon 
powers and prerogatives of the States. 

The first case came from New Mexico, 
where the State board of law examiners had 
refused to approve an application from one 
Rudolph Schware. The second case came 
from California, where the State committee 
of bar examiners had made a like ruling 
against one Raphael Konigsberg. In each 
case, the State supreme court had upheld 
the action of the examiners. On Monday, 
the United States Supreme Court reversed 
both State courts, and ordered the appli- 
cants admitted to bar examinations. 

These cases are of the keenest importance. 
It was just a year ago, in the Griffin case, 
that the Supreme Court undertook a gross 
invasion of the long-established rights of 
the States to fix their own requirements for 
State appellate proceedings. Now, in the 
Schware and Konigsberg decisions, the Court 
has pushed its attack upon State judicial 
process still further. Monday’s decisions are 
important not only to lawyers; they are of 
the highest significance to every person in- 
terested in the structure of his government. 

Hearings in the Schware case established 
these facts: That Schware, over a period of 
6 to 7 years during a period of responsible 
adulthood, had belonged to the Communist 
Party; that at various times he had em- 
ployed aliases; that he had been arrested 
at least two times on suspicion of criminal 
syndicalism. Schware’s known membership 
in the Communist Party terminated in 1940. 
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Since then, he had lived what appeared to 
be an exemplary life; a number of witnesses 
testified, during the 1954 hearings, to his 
good character. 

The New Mexico bar examiners, it may be 
fairly assumed, were as able as any Supreme 
Court Judges to deduct 1940 from 1954 and 
conclude that 14 years had elapsed since 
Schware had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. They were able to judge for 
themselves the weight to be given the testi- 
monials in the applicant’s behalf. And their 
conclusion was that Schware’s moral fitness 
to become a member of the New Mexico bar 
had not been sufficiently demonstrated. 

Now, what is the rule on these matters? 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in a concurring 
opinion on Monday, set forth the guiding 
principles splendidly. ‘Admission to prac- 
tice in a State and before its courts neces- 
sarily belongs to that State.” Of course, he 
added, “legislation laying down general con- 
ditions of an arbitrary or discriminatory 
Character may, like other legislation, fall 
afoul of the 14th amendment.” But was 
the Supreme Court here concerned with such 
arbitrary State legislation? Not at all. 
“A very different question is presented,” 
said Frankfurter, “when this Court is asked 
to review the exercise of judgment in re- 
fusing admission to the bar in an indi- 
vidual case, such as we have here.” Then 
he said: 

“It is beyond this Court’s function to act 
as overseer of a particular result of. the 
procedure established by a particular State 
for admission to its bar. No doubt satis- 
faction of the requirement of moral char- 
acter involves an exercise of delicate judg- 
ment on the part of those who reach a con- 
clusion, having heard and seen the appli- 
cant for admission, a judgment of which it 
may be said, as it was of ‘many honest and 
sensible judgments’ in a different context, 
that it expresses ‘an intuition of experience 
which outruns analysis and sums up many 
unnamed and tangled impressions; impres- 
sions which may lie beneath conscious- 
ness without losing their worth’ [citing 204 
U. S. 585, 598]. Especially in this realm 
it is not our business to substitute our 
judgment for the State’s judgment—for it 
is the State in all the panoply of its pow- 
ers that is under review when the action of 
its Supreme Court. is under review.” . 

But having voiced this clear statement of 
what was not the Court’s business, Frank- 
furter proceeded to make the Schware case 
the Court’s business. He proceeded to do 
what he had said must not be done—that 
is, to substitute the Court’s judgment for 
the State’s judgment. New Mexico’s action, 
he asserted, offended the dictates of rea- 
son. Whose dictates of reason? Why, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter’s dictates of reason. 
Therefore, New Mexico’s action violated the 
due process clauses of the 14th amendment, 
and was unconstitutional. 

The Konigsberg case was an even more 
flagrant substitution of the High Court's 
judgment for the State’s judgment. The 
California rule is that an applicant for the 
State bar must be prepared to show that he 
does not advocate the overthrow pf State 
or Federal Government by force. Konigs- 
berg, an outspoken leftwinger, had been 
tentatively identified by a witness as a per- 
son who had attended Communist meetings 
in 1941. This testimony against him ob- 
viously had limited value; opposed to this 
frail evidence, moreover, were a number of 
affidavits to Konigsberg’s good character. 

But when the California bar exaniiners 
attempted to question Konigsberg, he stub- 
bornly refused to answer their inquiries. 
Standing on the single, naked statement that 
he did not, never had, and never would advo- 
cate the overthrow of Government by vio- 
lence, Konigsberg invoked the first amend- 
ment and made evasive speeches. Time 
after time, the California examiners, pa- 
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tiently offered the applicant a fair opportu- 
nity to establish his fitness to become a mem- 
ber of the bar. And time after time, Konigs- 
berg brushed aside the questions. But a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court held this lack of 
candor could not be considered. Konigs- 
berg had been denied due process. Cali- 
fornia had violated the Constitution. 

It is not necessary for this newspaper to 
criticize the Supreme Court’s opinion in 
the Konigsberg case. Mr. Justice Harlan 
dissented. Let him speak at length: 

“Whatever might be the conclusions to 
be drawn were we sitting as State judges, I 
am unable to understand how on this record 
it can be said that California violated the 
Federal Constitution by refusing to admit 
petitioner to the bar. * * * We have here 
a case where a State bar committee was pre- 
vented by an applicant from discharging 
its statutory responsibilities in further in- 
vestigating the applicant’s qualifications. 
The petitioneer’s refusal to answer questions 
in order to dispel doubts conscientiously 
entertained by the committee as to his quali- 
fications under a valid-statutory test can, 
it seems to me, derive no support from the 
14th amendment. 

“The principle here involved is so self- 
evident that I should have thought it would 
be accepted without discussion. * * * It is 
not.only that we, on the basis of a bare 
printed record and with no opportunity to 
hear and observe the applicant, are in no 
such position as the State bar committee 
was to determine in fact the applicant was 
sincere and has a good moral character. 
Even were we not so disadvantaged, to make 
such a determination is not our function in 
reviewing State judgments under the Con- 
stitution. Moreover, resolution of this fac- 
tual question is wholly irrelevant to the case 
before us, since it seems to me altogether 
beyond question that a State may refuse 
admission to its bar to an applicant, no mat- 
ter how sincere, who refuses to answer ques- 
tions which are reasonably relevant to his 
qualifications and which do not invade a 
constitutionally privileged area. The opin- 
ion of the Court does not really question 
this; it solves the problem by denying that 
it exists. 

“But what the Court has really done, I 
think, is simply to impose on California its 
own notions of public policy and judgment. 
For me, today’s decision represents an unac- 
ceptable intrusion into a matter of State 
concern. 

“For these reasons I dissent.” 

If a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers (as in 
the Slochower case a year ago); if a State no 
longer can operate its public schools so as to 
avoid domestic strife (as in the school seg- 
regation cases); if a State no longer can 
establish its own rules for appellate proceed- 
ings (as in the Griffin case); if a State no 
longer can pass upon the fitness of prospec- 
tive lawyers who would become officers of 
State courts—what, then, if left to the 
States? 

Mr. Justice Harlan called the Konigsberg 
decision “an unacceptable intrusion into a 
matter of State concern.” He said the court 
had wrongfully imposed “its own notions of 
public policy” upon a State. That is exactly 
what this newspaper has been saying for the 
past 3 years. When the mere “notions” of 
judges are permitted to overcome funda- 
«mental law, great violence is done to our 
most vital institutions. Surely an apathetic 
people, outside the South, must soon awake 


to the disaster overtaking them. a" 


[Prom the Richmond News Leader of 
May 9, 1957] 
Not ror Lapres 
Monday’s twin decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, involving applicants 
for the bar who were deemed unfit by State 
agencies, recalls a decision by the Supreme 
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Gourt’ in 1873, when a Mrs. Bradwell, in. 
Illinois, sought to be admitted to the bar. 
Her contention was that under the, new 
14th amendment, the State of Illinois 
could not discriminate against her by reason 
of sex. 

The very idea of a woman’s practicing law 
almost unnerved the High Tribunal. Miller 
wrote the Court’s opinion. Bradley wrote a 
concurring opinion. Swayne and Field con- 
curred with Bradley. Chief Justice Chase 
dissented from the judgment of the Court 
and from all the opinions. 

Bradley said, among other things: “The 
natural and proper timidity and delicacy 
which belongs to the female sex evidently 
unfits it for many of the occasions of civil life. 
* * * The harmony, not. to say the identity, 
of interests and views which belong, or 
should belong, to the family institution is 
repugnant to the idea of a woman adopting 
a distinct and independent career from that 
of her husband.” 

In any event, said the Court, it was the 
right of Illinois to fix limits upon the prac- 
tice of law in Illinois. That was what the 
14th amendment meant 5 years after its 
adoption, when judges were a great deal 
closer to its meaning than they are today. 

{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

May 10, 1957] 


ANOTHER STATE’s RIGHT UsurpPep 


The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day reversed the judgments of New Mexico 
and California courts which had upheld the 
refusal of their respective bar examiners to 
grant licenses to applicants. 

The New Mexico examiners’ refusal was 
based on the ground of applicant’s past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. In the 
California case, the application was rejected 
because applicant, among other reasons, had 
failed to prove that he did not advocate 
violent overthrow of the Government. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the first 
case was 8 to 0, in the second, 5 to 4. 

Both deceisions were hailed by the National 
Lawyers Guild, which had filed a brief in 
support of the California applicant. _ 

In-case No. 1 the unanimous decision (in 
which Justice Whittaker did not participate) 
is debatable. The applicant had joined the 
Young Communist League in 1932, and later 
the party, but had left it in 1940, and yolun- 
teered as a paratrooper in 1944. 

The question, to which the State exam- 
iners found a negative answer, is whether a 
young man affiliated with the Communist 
Party for 8 years may be assumed to have 
embraced the ethical 
“government by law” American style as op- 
posed to “government by men,” a la Mos- 
cow 


The examiners undoubtedly considered the 
possibility that, in the more than 15 years 
since his quitting the party, the applicant 
might have adjured his prior convictions. 
But they decided not to take a chance. 

They played it safe in the interests of the 
people of New Mexico—their paramount re- 
sponsibility transcending whatever consider- 
ation they may have had for the applicant 
as an individual. 

In the California case, a former Commu- 
nist, Mrs. Alice Bennett, had told a State leg- 
islative investigating committee that she had 
seen the Austrian-born applicant at meetings 
of a Communist cell in 1941. When asked 


on the ground that the question intruded on 
right of speech and belief guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution. 

Whatever the merits and professional qual- 
ifications of the two young men here in- 
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This was made clear by Justice Harlan ;, 
dissenting from the California decisic, 
Harlan charged that, by its majority decision, 
the Supreme Court had “imposed on ¢,))! 
fornia its own notions of public policy and 
judgment”—a usurpation of State sover. 
eignty “representing an unacceptable intru. 
sion into a matter of State concern.” 

The right to join the Communist Pa;t, 
and the right not to reply to questions con. 
cerning party affiliations may be guarantee, 
by the Constitution. 

But the Constitution does not guarantee 
the right to practice law in State courts. 

The power to decide whether 
or not that right should be granted is vested 
in boards of examiners, acting for the States. 

Now the United States Supreme Court has 
denied that right. But it is at least some. 
what reassuring to have one of its justices 
rebuke his colleagues for their trespass. 





Edward P. Morgan Wins Peabody Award 
for Radio Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I include an article 
by Mr. Lawrence Laurent, of the Wash- 
ington Post, concerning Mr. Edward P. 
Morgan, who recently won the Peabody 
award for radio reporting. Mr. Morgan 
is widely known among the Members of 
Congress. 

In addition to this signal honor, I 
think it is well to point out that Mr. 
Morgan is also held in high esteem by 
his colleagues of the Radio-Television 
Correspondents’ Galleries. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that he was recently 
elected vice chairman of the executive 
committee which governs the galleries: 

Radio, the medium of immediacy, has 
taken some odd turns since the develop- 
ment of television. One of the main devel- 
opments for radio has been the wide expan- 
sion of the news, music, and sports formula. 

In the news part of the formula, there 
have beeh two key developments. First, 
there is the news, every hour on the hour, 
a form of headline reporting usually done 
by a staff announcer and in which more 
questions are raised than are answered. 

The collateral development has been the 





‘emphasis on commentary, a term which has 


become a euphemism for coloration of news 
to suit a particular point of view. 

Because of the recent developments in 
radio news, this department was particularly 
pleased with the recent announcement by 
the George Foster Peabody awards commit- 
tee. The Peabody awards are generally con- 
sidéred the highest in radio and TV, roughly 
equivalent in electronic journalism to the 
Pulitzer prize for work in the printed 
medium. 

As the winner of its award for radio news, 
the Peabody committee chose a middle-o!- 
the-road reporter who is sponsored by 2 13- 
bor union. The winner was Edward P. Mor- 
gan, soft-spoken and never hysterical re- 
porter for the American Broadcasting Cv. 
(Edward P. Morgan and the news is broad- 
cast at 7 p. m., Monday through Friday. and 
is heard in Washington on WMAL radio ) 

The citation which accompanied the award 
to Morgan reads: 
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«yr. Morgan’s daily 15-minute program of 
nard news and commentary has developed a 
wide public acceptance because of the skill 
and brilliance of its presentation. * * * Mr. 
Morgan, as an experienced reporter, gives the 
news and his independent interpretations in 
accordance with me highest traditions of 

Oo . 

= pleasing to Morgan, personally, were 
the Peabody committee’s words about his 


PNotable is the circumstance that the 
O, as his sponsors, bring this public 
service to the radio audience without any 
suggestion, of special pleading or propa- 
-_ independence has been in particular 
evidence in recent weeks. Many radio re- 
ignored the Senate hearings on the 
werful oil industry. Morgan made a point 
of reading from transcripts of the hearings, 
night after night. 

Morgan came to radio in 1951 after 19 
years of reporting for newspapers and a press 
association and writing for magazines. He 
was in Mexico for the United Press in 1940 
and scooped his fellow reporters on the as- 
sassination of Bolshevik leader Leon Trotsky. 

He covered news in Honolulu and at posts 
in Europe. He was with the Fifth Army 
when American troops captured Rome in 
1944 and he was in London when that city 
felt the effects of Hitler’s V-2 rockets. 

After World War II, he reported the fight- 
ing between the Jews and British in Tel Aviv. 

Before Ed Morgan returned to the United 
States in 1950, he felt the tug of destiny 
from the movie industry. 

In Italy, a movie producer decided that 
Morgan was just the man to portray not 1 
put 2 roles in a film, Teresa.. He enacted the 
part of a wounded soldier and the part of a 
priest on a bicycle. 

In the final version of the film, Morgan was 
seen on the screen for nearly 2 seconds. 





Loss of Jury Trial and States Rights 
Inherent in H. R. 6127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


' OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. -Mr. Speaker, today 
I appeared before the Rules Committee 
in opposition to H. R. 6127, an evil bill 
that is stirring alarm in the South and 
in other parts of the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert the following state- 
ment into the Recorp: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FouRTH DISTRICT, 
ALABAMA, BEFORE THE House RULES CoM- 
MITTEE May 13, 1957 ’ 
Mr. Chairman, on many another occasion, 

Ihave taken an unwavering stand in opposi- 

tion to the various bills collectively referred 

to as proposed civil rights bills. Before this 
committee, however, I will confine my re- 
marks to the single piece of legislation now 

pending before you. That measure is H. R. 

6127 and I strongly urge rejection of it by 

this committee. ; 

This bill, if reported favorably by this 
committee and enacted into law, would tend 
to abrogate certain precious rights of the 
citizens of this country while it would pro- 
vide for no benefit above what our citizens 
now possess. Among the privileges bound 
to suffer should this measure ever reach 
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passage are the right to trial by jury and 
the right of the States to govern themselves 
insofar as possible. To take away these, Mr. 
Chairman, would be to annul something of 
value. And what would be left in the stead 
of these valuable rights? This bill would 
Pave the way for disgruntled persons or or- 
ganizations to pour allegations of civil 
rights complaints into a special commission. 
And this bill makes sure these complaints 
would be legion in number. It allows an 
open-end appropriation for providing for 
those making allegations. When subpenaed 
as witnesses, they would receive generous 
expense accounts. In effect, a sort of left- 
wing secret service corps, snooping into all 
parts of the country, would be hired at 
taxpayers’ expense. Most of the allegations 
would be without basis of fact, as a perusal 
of recent history will indicate. Out of 13,- 
000 civil rights complaints received in 1947, 
for instance, only 4 convictions were ob- 
tained. In another year—1940—prosecu- 
tions were recommended in only 12 out of 
8,000 civil rights complaints. The allega- 
tions in the great majority of cases were not 
bona fide, but they were numerous. This bill 
would spawn an even greater deluge of com- 
plaints. 

And while the persons or organizations 
making the allegations of civil-rights com- 
plaints are well provided for, what of the 
intended victim of the allegations? This 
bill gives little thought to the accused. He 
must move quickly, without regard to fam- 
ily or business, to the site of the hearing 
to face his accusers. He must pay the way 
of any witnesses he himself might need in 
defense, and the expense thereunto could 
conceivably reach large proportions. 

The Attorney General, under this pro- 
posed legislation, would become the power- 
ful monarch of a teeming kingdom of an 
admittedly inestimable number of assistants 
and clerical workers. When an amend- 
ment was offered in the Committee on the 
Judiciary that the proposed Commission on 
Civil Rights not spend more than $300,000 
during the 2 years of operation provided for 
in the bill, the amendment was defeated. 
As those who made the thoughtful minority 
report on this bill point out, the premise 
for the defeat of this amendment must have 
been that this Commission in 2 years would 
cost the American ree far in excess of 
$300,000. And it is fallacy to believe that 
the Commission would be allowed to slide 
into oblivion at the end of the 2 years speci- 
fied; the professional liberals and minority 
pressure groups who have pushed this bill 
will never allow it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would allow the 
Attorney General czarlike powers of law 
through injunction. Proceedings would be 
initiated against boards of education, elec- 
tion officials, and law-enforcement agencies 
throughout the States, counties, cities, and 
towns of our Nation. The usurpation of 
States’ rights would be more perilously near 
complete than ever before. Citizens, it is 
understating to say, will not abide the 
abolishment of their rights, including the 
safeguard of their right to trial by jury. 

I submit that the right of jury trial even 
now is in jeopardy, without the added 
perils inherent in H. R. 6127. As evidence 
of this, let us consider the Clinton, Tenn., 
situation. 
Department of Justice quietly moved to sub- 
stitute the words “the United States” for 
the names of members of the local school 
board as party to a suit in Federal Court. 
By this action the 17 defendants arrested 
for allegedly hindering the Federal injunc- 
tion at Clinton could have been deprived 
of a jury trial and put in jail as unfairly 
as if they were living in some totalitarian 
country. That is the way of the Federal 
injunction; it has unlimited implications. 
But according to press reports, the United 
States District Judge in the Clinton case 


In February of this year, the~ 
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now has yielded to the wave of public in- 
dignation through the country. He has ruled 
that the 16 men, charged with crimina! con- 
tempt of the most, sweeping, most out- 
rageous court injunction in history, may 
have a jury trial. This case shows what 
can happen—what would have happened 
had not the people risen in anger—when the 
jury trial right is threatened. 

The people of this country are quick to 
stand up for the right of trial by jury. Like- 
wise, they will speak quickly for the rights 
of their own States to supervise law-enforce- 
ment agencies, to keep the law and order, and 
to maintain elections in accordance with 
State laws and in harmony with the United 
States Constitution. 

The bill before this committee brings to 
my mind the historic address made before 
the Senate of the United States a half- 
century ago by one of Alabama’s illustrious 
sons, the Honorable John T. Morgan. A reso- 
lution came before the Senate aimed at giv- 
ing Congress jurisdiction to determine 
whether certain persons, especially Negroes, 
were being denied the right to vote. During 
discussion that such a resolution might be- 
come an enactment, Senator Morgan rose to 
speak. His words echo down time’s corridor 
with resounding relevance. “It is too plain 
for argument,” he said, “that such a measure 
would abolish the State as to all its rightful 
sovereign powers, and would remand it to 
the condition of our organized Territories, 
all of whose laws may be replaced by Con- 
gress and all of whose Officials may be placed 
under the power of appointment and re- 
moval by the President.” That is my argu- 
ment against the bill before you today. 

The individual States rights to handle 
their own local problems would be wrested 
from them by the ever more powerful Fed- 
eral Government. 

‘This is an ill-conceived bill, it brashly im- 
pinges on fime-honored individual rights, 
while adding nothing to existing rights. It 
opens the taxpayers’ purse to pour out an un- 
determined sum of money, while giving no 
promise of evident returns. It is simply an- 
other attempt by northern liberals to gain 
support of certain minority groups, using the 
South as their scapegoat. 


As a forceful statement in objection 
to the far-reaching dictatorial legisla- 
tion this committee is now considering, 
I submit the following editorial which 
appeared in the Montgomery, Ala., Ad- 
vertiser on May 6, 1957: 

THE CLINTON JuDGE ComMEs Down OrFf IT 


United States District Judge Robert L. 
Taylor’s ruling that the 17 persons accused 
of stirring up integration trouble in Clinton, 
Tenn., may have jury trials, is clearly in 
retreat. 

After the Clinton High School was ordered 
integrated, Judge Taylor issued a blanket 
injunction which was widely denounced as 
judicial tyranny; he enjoined anyone, any- 
where from doing anything contrary to his 
decree against the school board. 

So broad was the injunction, it embraced, 
at least according to Judge Taylor, all 
criticism, however peaceful, all objections 
that the law was wrong and should be re- 
versed. This left Clinton under an imperial 
law with one man as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. 

The 17 arrested were charged with criminal 
contempt of court, on grounds they violated 
Taylor’s permanent injunction. Protests 
were heard from all sides of the race question, 
including the following questions asked by a 
Washington attorney in the Washington 
Evening Star: 

“Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which defines the crime 
of which they stand accused? 

“Where is the statute, constitutionally 
passed by Congress, which gives any court 
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jurisdiction over anyone and everyone who 
he thinks might disagree with his decrees? 

“Where is the presentment or indictment 
by a grand jury accusing these men of vio- 
lating what law? 

“What are the limits of this power. If a 
judge, without a law, can sentence a man to 
30 days in jail, can he also hang him? 

“By what authority of law does he enforce 
the 14th amendment against private parties 
who are not parties to the suit before his 
court? 

“If the courts can create such jurisdiction 
and powers for themselves, what other pow- 
ers may they assume?” 

Others joined in, including the New York 
Times’ respected constitutional authority, 
Arthur Krock. They pointed to the evolu- 
tion of barriers against judicial tyranny, the 
Bloody Assizes under James II in England, 
the Magna Carta, down to our own Bill of 
Rights and Constitution. 

Under such fire, Judge Taylor has relented 
and agreed to a jury trial. Which is simply 
a way of confessing that his injunction was 
invalid, and passing the buck. 

All this illustrates the danger of increas- 
ing the powers of the judiciary under the 
proposed civil-rights legislation. Good men 
may not abuse the powers, but as the Wash- 
ington lawyer noted, there is always the 
danger of judges who “confuse themselves 
with the gods.” 





Rear Adm. George Dufek Proposes Per- 
manent United States Airbase in Ant- 


arctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the foremost authorities in the world 
on the subject of Antarctica has recently 
returned from an expedition there. He 
is to be applauded for proposing a per- 
manent American airbase there. I have 
long urged our Government to take some 
positive action with respect to the Ant- 
arctic and I was happy to read about 
Admiral Dufek’s proposal in an article 
appearing in the Evening Star on April 
25: 

Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, commander of 
Operation Deepfreeze, yesterday urged con- 
struction of a permanent American Air Base 
at McMurdo Sound in Antarctica at a cost 
of between $50 million and $60 million. 

“We can open up the Antarctic for keeps,” 
Admiral Dufek told a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Press Club. 

“I have been over the area and airmen 
and scientists tell me an airfield can be 
‘constructed there within 4 or 5 years. It 
would have all the modern controls, includ- 
ing GCA (ground controlled approach) and 
housing. 

“We are presently in the same situation in 
Antarctica as we were 25 years ago in the 
Arctic. Now the Arctic is a heavily traveled 
area. The great circle routes are the same. 
I see no reason as a private citizen, why we 
should not go ahead and get a 5-year jump 
on the project.” 

ICE UNRELIABLE 


Admiral Dufek explained that the ice field 
now used for landing large transport planes 
at McMurdo Sound is impermanent. The ice 
is not always there, and if it goes away soon, 
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we will have no place to land our large air- 
craft, Admiral Dufek declared: 

The explorer also advocated establishment 
of a permanent agency of the Government to 
guide American policy on polar matters and 
act as a repository for all data and informa- 
tion on the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
He explained that Defense Department sup- 
port of the International Geophysical Year 
ends in 1959 and, after that, he knows of no 
plans for continuing exploration or scientific 
work at the South Pole. 

He said the Antarctic is getting_ colder. 
With Washington enduring a plus 88 degree 
day yesterday, he said Antarctica was having 
minus 88 weather. 

But the 18 Americans who are spending 
the Antarctic winter on the exact spot of the 
South Pole will endure temperatures of as low 
as 120 degrees below zero. 





Reserve Officers’ Retirement Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a real need for enactment of the Spark- 
man-Jackson-Huddleston bill (S. 1085) 
which would specifically include Reserve 
officers for retirement pay under the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942. 

The latter bill referred to “any officer” 
who served in World War I as well as 
World War II and “is eligible for retire- 
ment.” The current interpretation of 
the term “officer” to signify only Regular 
Army officers is unreasonable and unjust. 

As an example of what type officer is 
being excluded by this discrimination 
against Reserve officers, I cite the case 
of an officer friend of mine. This officer 
has 43 years’ creditable service for pay 
purposes. He served actively from 1912 
to 1915 on the Mexican border, from 1917 
to 1919 with the AEF in World War.I, 
from 1942-to 1945 in World War II, and 
from 1952 to 1955 during the Korean 
crisis. During all in-between periods he 
was active in the Reserve Corps. He re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit in World War 
II. He was considered “essential” when 
recalled in 1952. At that time, at the age 
of 54, he gave up an excellent position 
as a top executive. He came back at age 
57 to start, in effect, a new career. This 
type of uprooting and consequential re- 
adjustment to civilian life is a type of 
sacrifice unique to the Reserve officer in 
the Army. 

Those officers, who maintained Active 
Reserve status between World Wars I and 
II, worked against odds to do so, and 
without compensation. 

In interpreting the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, officers who were cadets at 
West Point during World War I, have 
just been ruled eligible on the basis that 
“any service” qualifies them, yet the term 
“any officer” is not interpreted to mean 
any officer other than Regulars. 

I urge the enactment of the Sparkman- 
Jackson-Huddleston bill so that the in- 
equitable situation, whereby the Reserve 
officer is excluded from the officer class, 
will be remedied. 


May 13 


Federal School Aid—Do the States 
Want It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the membership of the House is aware 
of the fact that the Committee on Fay. 
cation and Labor voted on May 9, 1957 
to report H. R. 1, Federal aid to schoo} 
construction, to the House. Before this 
bill is considered by the House, I urge 
my colleagues to read Federal Schoo] 
Aid—Do the States Want It? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include the above-named article from 
the May 13, 1957, edition of Time: 

FeprraL ScHOoL AM—Do THE Srares 
Want It? 


(Eprror’s Note.—Of all the items in Presi. 
dent Eisenhower's domestic program, few 
seem less likely to succeed than Federal aid 
for school construction. But would the de- 
feat of this proposal be as great a calamity as 
its backers insist? Last week Time surveyed 
the 48 States to find out. The answer: No. 
Though the Nation as a whole must keep 
building classrooms faster than ever before, 
a surprisingly big proportion of the States 
do not need—or do not want—any help from 
the Government.) 

; THE DESPERATE 


Even among the States that hope for Fed- 
eral aid, only seven seem to qualify for the 
critical list. The Alabama Legislature, for in- 
stance, has called the condition of its school 
buildings appalling. According to the latest 
available figures (1953), 726 had no artificial 
light, 960 no water, 375 no toilets. To build 
the $300 million worth of classrooms needed 
by 1960, says Superintendent of Education 
Austin Meadows, Alabama most urgently 
needs Federal money. 

Wealthy California faces quite a different 
sort of problem: The staggering shift and 
growth of population make it impossible to 
keep pace with the classroom shortage. 
Though the State has appropriated $675 
million for school construction in the last 
10 years, it will need a whopping $31, billion 
more by 1970. Arizona has a similar popu- 
lation problem, but the legislature has con- 
sistently refused to do anything to aid con- 
struction. Result: Most educators, desper- 
ate, hope for Federal aid. 

If New Mexico does not get Federal aid, 
says Assistant Superintendent Floyd Santis- 
tevan, the State will probably be able to raise 
only $5 million of the $25 million it will 
need by 1960, and practically every commu- 
nity will have a hopeless educational prob- 
lem. In West Virginia, only 3 out of 55 
counties have kept their school buildings up 
to par; the rest have either been unable or 
unwilling to foot the bill. Rhode Island, 
which says it needs between $60 million and 
$70 million in the next 4 years, also has 4 
crisis. (Example: Pawtucket recently had to 
close temporarily 9 out of 23 schools as too 
dangerous to use.) In Kentucky, almost all 
of the 220 districts have already reached the 
maximum tax rate allowed by State law. 
Though the 1956 legislature appropriated 
more than $54 million to help districts main- 
tain certain minimum standards of quality, 
only a small part of the amount was eal- 
marked for construction—in spite of the fact 
that 200,000 children now go to schools with 
no inside plumbing or central heating. 
Without outside help, say Kentucky officials, 
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the State will be able to raise less than half 
of the $350 million it will need by 1960. 
THE WORRIED AND THE WILLING 

In other States that want Federal aid, the 
picture is not nearly so black. Arkansas’ 
493 districts have been spending a total 
of $6 million @ year on construction, but 
they will have to up the ante to $78 million 
to take care of 1960’s student load. On the 
other hand, overcrowding and the necessity 
for double shifts are not yet serious prob- 
jems, and the various district have still not 
ysed up their bonding capacity. 

Maine estimates that it should raise $41 
million in the next 3 years, but it has al- 
ready taken some impressive steps on its 
own. Main’s School Building Authority has 
the power to build schools, then rent them 
pack to poor districts at nominal rates. The 
legislature is considering a plan to award 
construction grants to school systems on the 
pasis of per capita income and need. Actu- 
ally, Maine’s problem is pretty well limited 
to 5 or 6 heavily populated counties in the 
south. 

Pennsylvania has so far done an outstand- 
ing job in keeping up with its school needs. 
But, says Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Charles Boehm, it must have Federal 
aid in the future. “Our foreseeable needs 
in the next decade will require an expendi- 
ture of more than $1 billion. If Pennsyl- 
yania should raise taxes to increase school 
construction, it will be unable to compete 
successfully with its neighbors.” Oregon is 
also reluctant to raise its taxes and the State 
house of representatives has come out in 
favor of Federal aid. 

Though North Carolina says it needs Fed- 
eral aid, a $50 million bond issue voted in 
1953 has kept the State in fair shape. But 
even though it has been building about 
9,000 classrooms a year, it still needs 2,800 
more. Oklahoma, which has already received 
#80 million in Federal aid for federally 
impacted areas, would not be averse to tak- 
ing more. But this is largely so because 
the legislature has no plans to meet the 
classroom shortage. Speaking for Minnesota, 
Commissioner of Education Dean Schweick- 
hard says: “Without Federal aid, we’d strug- 
gle along. But we wouldn’t get the job 
done as fast.” 

THE DIVIDED_ 

In Kansas, farmers who have happily ac- 
cepted soil-bank subsidies and drought re- 
lief from Washington are opposed to Federal 
aid. But education officials say that unless 
the legislature removes bond limitations from 
local districts or unléss the United States 
Government steps in, Kansas will fall $75 
million short of what it will need by 1961. 
Utah is even more widely split. The State’s 
Education Association hired an independent 
research agency to make a poll, found that 
80 percent of the people wanted Federal aid. 
But a respected group called the Utah Com- 
mittee on Education came to the conclusion 
that all foreseeable school building needs 
can be met from existing sources of reve- 
nue, True enough, there are districts 
where classes are held in hallways and gym- 
nasiums, but of 40 school districts, only 10 
have reached their bond limit, and there are 
State emergency funds available to help 
those. Nevertheless, the educators are defi- 
nitely after Federal aid. 

In spite of strong opposition in the legis- 
lature to Federal aid, Wyoming’s educators 
also want help. But some of them admit 
that the State may be able to take care of 
its own needs. Says superintendent Velma 
Linford: “Yes, we are able, but I’m not sure 
we'll do it.” Vermont’s Swedish-born Gov- 
ernor Joseph Johnson flatly says that Ver- 
mont can and is taking care of its own 
school needs. But Commissioner of Educa- 
tion A. John Holden, Jr., thinks that Federal 
aid is just the thing to give extra help to the 
Most needy districts. 
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In New Hampshire, where only a quarter of 
the communities have exhausted their bond- 
ing capacity, Gov. Lane Dwinell is in- 
clined to favor Federal aid just to get over 
the hump. But the legislature has adopt- 
ed a resolution asking Congress to refrain 
from enacting new grant-in-aid programs. 
Though Nevada is lukewarm to Federal aid, 
it will accept the money if it is offered. 
Iowa officials think that it can afford a State- 
aid program big enough to take care of its 
needs. Unfortunately, the wealthier areas 
are unwilling to take on the burdens of the 
poor, so Iowa may find Federal aid its only 
solution. 

Florida’s Gov. LeRoy Collins placed be- 
before the legislature a 2-year $92 million 
program to take care of the State’s immedi- 
ate needs. But this does not touch the back- 
log of $85 million needed for classroom re- 
placement. While the Governor is against 
Federal aid (‘‘There is really no sound reason 
why the States shouldn’t handle the prob- 
lem”), State School Superintendent Thomas 
D. Bailey is for it. ,The various counties, 
says he, may well have enough bonding ca- 
pacity to wipe out the backlog, but they are 
not going to do it. 

South Dakota’s Senate passed a resolution 
opposing Federal aid; the house let it die. 
In Tennessee the State education association 
has come out for Federal aid, but the legis- 
lature failed to pass a resolution authorizing 
the State to take it. Missouri, which will 
need to spend $185 million by 1960, is also di- 
vided. _Educators favor Federal aid, but the 
senate is now considering a bill to enable the 
State to make sizable (up to $250,000) loans 
to districts at 2 percent interest in order to 
make sure the Federal Government will not 
“enter our Missouri school picture with con- 
trols and meddling.” 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENT 


The rest of the 48 States not only feel con- 
fident they can take care of themselves; a 
good many just don’t want outside help. 
In Delaware even the educators admit that 
the $400,000 the~Sitate .would probably get 
from present Federal-aid proposals would 
look slightly silly alongside the $44 million 
school-construction plan now before the 
State house of representatives. Since 1949 
the legislature has appropriated $100 million 
for buildings, and still only 2 out of 102 dis- 
tricts have exhausted their bonding capacity. 

Colorade estimates that its local districts 
must dig up $35 million a year for 4 years to 
take care of their building needs. But last 
year the State raised more than $37 million, 
and Commissioner of Education H. Grant 
Vest has “not the remotest doubt that Colo- 
rado can build all we need without recourse 
to Federal aid.” Idaho reports no critical 
problem; the State department of education 
is sure that it has ample resources available 
for needed construction. In neither Wiscon- 
sin nor Michigan has any community reached 
its bonding capacity. In Louisiana only 12 
out of 64 parish school systems seem unable 
to meet their needs over the next 5 years. 
Of these, only two are in critical condition. 
Louisiana’s main problem is not a shortage of 
classrooms but of qualified teachers, a prob- 
lem Federal aid will not touch. 

The Washington Legislature has passed a 
$52 million bond issue to be matched with 
$60 million from local communities. 
Washington officials do not think they will 
be able to go it alone indefinitely, most agree 
that Federal aid is not needed now. In Con- 
necticut only three communities have ap- 
plied for hardship grants from the State 
board of education, and the legislature now 
has a plan before it to put up at least half 
the cost of local construction. Mississippi, 
which would probably get $3 back for every 
dollar it paid out in taxes on any Federal-aid 
bill, is darkly suspicious that the Gov- 
ernment will attach strings to its handouts. 
Gov. J. P. Coleman believes that the State can 
take care of its own building program. 


Though ° 
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In a speech to his legislature, Texas Gov. 
Price Daniel summed up the sentiment of 
his State: “Texas should have the finest 
school system in the ‘Nation, and this should 
be accomplished with Texas money.” In 
spite of serious shortages in New York City 
and on Long Island, New York officials are 
not at all worried about raising the more 
than $1.5 billion the State will need by 1960. 
But New York—like Massachusetts and New 
Jersey—has another reason for being cool 
to Federal aid: it would have to pay out far 
more to support a National program than it 
would get back. 

If only the legislature in Ohio would take 
action, says Assistant Director W. Dwight 
Darling of the department of education, Ohio 
could handily take care of its needs. This 
year a legislative service commission report 
declared that “regardless of what may be 
the actual school enrollment in 1960 * * * 
the $1,000,400,000 of uncommitted debt ca- 
pacity present in Ohio’s school districts is 
far more than enough to supply the needs.” 


THE OPPOSED 


If Montana voters approve a constitutional 
amendment to allow districts to increase 
their bonding limit, the State will have no 
trouble. Says Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Harriet Miller: “Until we exhaust 
our resources and abilities, we should not ask 
for Federal help.” South Carolina, which has 
put up 8,000 classrooms since 1951, neither 
needs nor wants Federal help. In 1955 both 
North Dakota and Nebraska school officials 
went on record for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education as definitely opposed to it. 

In spite of the pro-Federal-aid efforts of 
the Illinois Education Association, Illinois 
officialdom does not want Federal aid. In 
Virginia, not a single county or city has 
exhausted its bonding capacity, and from 
Gov. Thomas Stanley and Senator Harry 
Byrp on down, most political leaders vigor- 
ously oppose help from the Government. In 
Maryland, the most serious classroom short- 
age is in Baltimore county, but even there 
educators are looking not to the United 
States but to the State for the funds they 
need. 

In Georgia, which is now completing a 5- 
year, $261 million building program, both 
Gov. Marvin Griffin and Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE are against Federal aid. State 
Superintendent of Schools M. D. Collins has 
endorsed it because he thinks it would has- 
ten school construction. “Georgia,” says he, 
“is certainly capable of financing its own 
school program, but it would have to be on 
a long-term basis, say 20 years. The question 
is whether Georgia wants to take on such an 
obligation.” 

Though the powerful Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association has endorsed Federal aid, 
Gov. Harold Handley and his elected super- 
intendent of public instruction, Wilbur 
Young, do not want it. According to their 
estimates, the State needs to build somewhere 
around 1,600 classrooms a year, has actually 
built more than that since 1955. Says Gov- 
ernor Handley: “I am opposed to Federal aid 
for the primary reason that we can take care 
of ourselves.” Adds Superintendent Young: 
“We can do it better, we can do it cheaper, 
and surrender none of our rights in the 
process.” 





Antarctic Valuable to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. George J. Dufek, who has recently 
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returned from Operation Deep Freeze in 
the Antarctic, believes that the Antarc- 
tic Continent is of value to the United 
States, according to an article by Win- 
zola McLendon appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on May 3, 
1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include it 
herewith: 

(By Winzola McLendon) 


“Today the Antarctic is a question mark,” 
Rear Adm. George J. Dufek—author of Op- 
eration Deep Freeze and the first American 
to set foot on the South Pole—told the So- 
ciety of Sponsors of the United States Navy 
yesterday. 

But, in 5 or 10 years the Antarctic should 
prove itself, the admiral said. In his speech, 
which followed a luncheon in the ballroom 
of the Mayflower Hotel, he gave his answer to 
the often-asked question, “Of what value is 
the Antarctic to the United States?” 

There are three values, he told his au- 
dience of some 350 sponsors (all are ladies 
who have christened a combatant ship of the 
United States Navy). These are (1) eco- 
nomic, (2) strategic, and (3) scientific. 

At the present time, the economic values 
are practically nil, the explorer said. Trac- 
ings of gold, silver, and other precious min- 
erals have been found. But, it would cost 
too much to mine them at the present time. 
With nuclear power, the minerals can and 
probably will be mined in later years. 


“I will pass aver the strategic value,” said 
the admiral, “because I get in trouble with 
the Defense Department when I don’t.” 

The scientific values are tremendous, he 
said. Right now, there are seven bases in 
the Antarctic where scientists are wintered 
in. They are part of the third internatienal 
geophysical year‘in which 60 nations are 
participating. As part of the international 
scientific survey, there are stations through- 
out the world. 

Eventually we will have 60 weather stations 
in the Antarctic. And weathermen say that 
they will be able to give 6 months in advance 
forecasts. They also~ predict they will be 
able to control weather someday. 





Coal Lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 6, I introduced H. R. 
7253 to increase the acreage of coal lands 
that can be held by a lessee or permittee 
in a single State, from 5,120 acres to 
20,480 acres. I believe,that the enact- 
ment of this legislation is essentiaNf the 
coal industry in the Western States is to 
properly develop and make its full con- 
tribution to the national economy. Ata 
meeting of the Western Governors Min- 
ing Advisory Council, held at Reno, Nev., 
April 24 and 25, 1957, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Coat 

Coal production in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, Montana, and Wyoming 
has suffered a sharp decline during the past 
i0 years. The greater part of this decline 
has resulted from the shift of the major 
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railroad companies from coal to diesel fuel 
for their motive power. 

Coal is a vital force of energy. Power 
companies in the West are looking for suit- 
able areas to establish generating plants and 
should be given, on a State and Federal 
level, all legitimate assistance available. 

The Council recommends that: 

1. The Government give equal considera- 


“tion to all available energy resources before 


deciding which is to be the source of gener- 
ating power in any given area. 

2. The States foster and the Federal Gov- 
ernment assist in establishing research cen- 
ters to develop better uses of coal and its 
byproducts. 

3. The Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
be amended to permit any one person, asso- 
ciation or corporation to lease not more than 
20,480 acres of Federal coal lands. The pres- 
ent acreage limitation on such leases is far 
too small to meet modern requirements for 
large-scale coal-mining operations. 

4. Quota limitation upon oil imports be 
diligently reviewed by the responsible v- 
ernment agencies under existing statutes 
providing for such studies. 


The Conference of Western Gover- 
nors, which was attended by 9 of the 
governors of the 11 Western States, 
unanimously approved this recommen- 
dation. I bélieve this further points out 
the necessity of early enactment of H. R. 
7253. 





Government Employees’ Right to Vote Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill which I eall the “Gov- 
ernment employees’ right-to-vote bill.” 

This bill, H. R. 7385, provides that Fed- 
eral Government employees should be 
given the opportunity to vote in person 
in national, State and local elections. In 
order to enable them to do so, each such 
employee is to be excused from duty, 
without loss of pay or deduction from his 
annual leave, for a period of not less than 
2 hours, but not to exceed 4 hours. 

The bill further provides that Govern- 
ment employees, who maintain yoting 
residence in another State or area be- 
yond the commuting distance from their 
place of employment, shall be excused for 
a maximum of 1 day for the purpose of 
voting, unless they are able to vote by 
absentee ballot. 

The purpose of my bill is to encourage 
as many of our citizens as possible to ex- 
ercise their rights of citizenship on elec- 
tion days and to utilize these rights by 
voting as free citizens according to the 
dictates of their conscience. It is both 
deplorable and very disturbing that far 
too many of our citizens fail to perform 
their citizenship duties on election day. 
In the last few presidential elections only 
about 50 to 60 percent of those entitled to 
vote in the United States actually went 
to the polls, and even fewer than that 
have voted in the off-year congressional 
elections. 

Voting is a privilege as well as a right 
which we should not ignore. The greater 
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the participation of our citizenship o, 
election day, the more we shall be abj. 
to maintain this country as a true citade| 
of democracy. When millions stay away 
from the polls, it shows a lack of interes 
in the problems and welfare of our Na. 
tion. If this trend continues, it may 
prove dangerous fo our form of govern. 
ment and our way of life. 

The people of this country should by. 
encouraged to cast their ballots, and the 
Government should be the first to do g 
by enabling its employees to vote jp 
person. The Federal Government has 3 
moral obligation to. encourage good citj- 
zenship by affording its employees suff- 
cient time off to cast their ballots on 
election day. Unfortunately, during the 
presidential election last November no 
allowances were made for voting on the 
part of Government agencies and many 
of their employees failed to exercise this 
right because of a lack of time. In the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, located in my Con- 
gressional District, there were numerous 
complaints and many of the shipyard 
workers were incensed over the situation. 
The same, I understand, was true in 
other Government establishments in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is of utmost im- 
portance that Government employees be 
given sufficient time off to exercise their 
sacred duties as American citizens. 
Give them the opportunity to lead the 
parade to the polis on election day. It 
is for the good of our Nation and its 
future. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

A bill to provide that certain Government 
officers and employees shall have sufficient 
time to vote in elections 
Be it enacted, ete., That, in order to enable 

officers and employees in the executive 
branch of the Government to vote in per- 
son in National, State, and local elections 
each such officer or employee shall be excused 
from duty, without loss of pay or deduction 
from his annual leave, for a period not less 
than 2 hours, but not to exceed 4 hours. 

Src. 2. Employees holding voting residence 
beyond commuting distance from their duty 
stations shall be excused not to exceed | day 
for the purpose of voting, unless voting by 
absentee ballot is permitted. 





Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a great many articles have appeared in 
the press as to what the passing of Sena- 
tor Joe McCarthy meant to, America. 
As the years go on I am sure a great deal 
more will be written. 

It is quite evident that even in death 
Senator McCarthy remains a highly con- 
troversial figure. To many of us we 
believe he will be looked upon in future 
years as a genuine American patriot who 
saw danger signals for his country 2nd 
tried to stamp out these dangers. 
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No one will ever say Senator McCarthy 
did not possess strong opinions and a will 
to carry them out. He had a great 

eart, true faith, and ready hands—also 
a rapier-like tongue to chastise and ridi- 
cule those whom he believed to be ene- 
mies of his country’s well-being. 

But throughout history men of opin- 
jon and a will have been persecuted. 
gocrates, drinking the hemlock—and 
Martin Luther tacking his thesis on the 
church door. Little men passing pious 
resolutions for political expediency never 
yet have dimmed the luster of real pa- 
triots. Who knows but in after years 
patriotic pilgrims may go to Appleton, 
Wis., to pay homage to the memory of 
Senator McCarthy and May 2, the day 
of his death, will be celebrated as Pa- 
trio's Day—in opposition to May l, 
world communism day. 

I append hereto a tribute to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy by Charles A. Walsh, 
of Concordia, Kans., which appeared in 
the Downs News, Downs, Kans.: 

SENATOR JOSEPH McCarTHY 


(Tribute by Charles A. Walsh, Concordia, 
Kans.) 

In a world which has lost its understand- 
ing of the concepts of right and wrong, 
truth and error, good and evil, and seeks 
only to adjust itself to what is expedient, a 
man like Senator McCarthy is a living con- 
tradiction of such Machiavellianism. The 
man of faith in a world of unbelief is more 
than an oddity; he is its mortal enemy. 
The man of faith and courage in a world 
crawling with cowardly toaders, has the 
sword of Damocles hanging over his head. 
The plain, blunt man, who loves his country, 
in a groveling wor!d of sycophants, kneeling 
at the altar of such illusionary\gods as the 
United Nations, is subject to persecution 
and hounding as a reactionary barbarian. 

Senator McCarthy not only had the abil- 
ity, but the courage to uphold to the face of 
the unbelieving and cowardly world, the 
mirror of its errors, sins, and offenses. The 
great men of his age were not pleased with 
these reflected likenesses. They could not 
forgive him beause the images they saw 
made them appear as, fumblers and dunces. 
Their errors and stupidities were naked be- 
fore the world. This was his great offense. 
The intellectuals, internationalists, and “cer- 
tified gentlemen” were so outraged and cut 
to the heart, that they must destroy him. 
For those of us who understood the nature 
of this controversy, it was, indeed, a horrible 
thing to watch the sibilating hatred and 
foaming at the mouth, as it were, of those 
he called to account for their stupidities and 
errors. We saw them as they spat at their 
tormentor the most reckless and unfounded 
calumnies and slanders, and taunted him as 
an irresponsible demagog. 

As a young Senator, Joseph McCarthy 
looked out on America after the Second 
World War, dismayed and appalled by the 
thought that after we had expended $300 
billion in treasure, and suffered a million 
casualties, the world was rapidly falling into 
the clutches of atheistic communism. He 
understood, as all sensible men must know, 
that the military might of the United States, 
which was t enough to overcome all op- 
position, had been betrayed by its officials. 
He was intrigued, no less appalled, by this 
and was determined to uncover the men re- 
sponsible. To this task he dedicated him- 
self and his life. From the very start he 
understood the consequences of his mission. 
He knew that he would call down upon him- 
self, not only the damnation of the Com- 
munist world, but the insults, threats, and 
abuse of all of their associates, fellow trav- 
elers, and dopes. He withstood all of this 
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abuse with the heroism of a truly great. man. 
He saw and understood. Others might also 
see, and understand, but would not have the 
courage or dedication to make the sacrifice 
necessary to preserve their country and its 
liberties. 

Now that he is dead, I am wondering if 
during his last days and hours, he was not 
grieved by the thought, which would sug- 
gest that the battles which he had fought 
had all been lost and that the country which 
he loved, might be finally engulfed in the 
torrent of atheistic communism. When the 
virtues of moral courage and patriotism come 
out of the storm cellars once more the 
stature and greatness of this man will be 
manifest. In many respects, Senator Mc- 
Carthy may be likened with the great English 
martyr, lawyer, and statesman, St. Thomas 
More, who was an uncompromising, dedi- 
cated man, who harkened to the voice of 
conscience. 





The Visit of Hon. Robert Briscoe, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall with pleasure the visit of the 
Honorable Robert Briscoe, lord mayor 
of Dublin, Ireland, on March 26 last, 
when through your kindness about 200 
Members of this body were accorded 
the opportunity of meeting him in your 
private office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following in- 
teresting article published in the New 
York Post of Sunday, May 12, 1957, 
concerning Mr. Briscoe’s visit to this 
country: 

Mr. Briscoz: He Found ONLY FRIENDLY 

FACES 

Every day of the week, without moving a 
muscle, Robert Briscoe brings off the neat- 
est trick of three centuries. 

The only agility required for the execu- 
tion of this trick is to sit perfectly still and 
be the first Jewish lord mayor of Dublin 
since that office was established in 1641. 

Unfortunately, no one has been inclined 
to let Mayor Briscoe sit still from the mo- 
ment he was elected. 

He has, in fact, just completed a tour 
of this country during which he visited 40 
cities, attended an estimated 200 public 
functions and private banquets, signed over 
5,000 autographs, shook. over 20,000 hands 
and blinked at 10,000 flashbulbs—a schedule 
that left him 6 hours of free time in 2 
months. 

When he returns to Ireland next week, he 
will take with him a memento of his visit 


that is the most remarkable tribute to the 


unique duality of his position. 

“It’s a wonderful thing,” said the Mayor, 
relaxing in his Waldorf Towers suite with a 
favorite cigar. “From one end of this 
country to the other I didn’t see a single 
frowning face.” 

It. was an experience few men are apt to 
share or even believe. But the mere notion 
of a Jewish mayor of Dublin—a city that is 
93 percent Catholic and 100 percent Irish— 
dissolves all frowns into complaisant smiles. 
It’s a heart-warming cartoon that defies the 
caption writers. 

There is one joke current since Briscoe’s 
arrival here that runs like this: 
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Two Jews stood side by side, at the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, beaming fondly at 
Mayor Briscoe in the reviewing stand. 

“He’s one of ours,” said the first. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and where else 
could it happen but in America.” 

It happened in Dublin, of course, on June 
25, 1956. Briscoe and incumbent Dennis 
Larkin were tied with 19 votes each in the 
council. In accordance with tradition, the 
names of the two candidates were dropped 
into the council clerk’s bowler hat. 

In the tense hush that followed, the clerk 
reached into his derby and pulled out a his- 
toric plum. Brisco was the new mayor of 
Dublin. The council chamber rang with 
cheers. It is reported that one councilman 
solemnly arose and said in a choked voice: 
“Now he belongs to the agents.” 

Briscoe’s own view of this extraordinary 
cliniax to an extraordinary career is philo- 
sophically tempered. 

“I never wanted to be mayor,” he said. 
“I hadn’t any ambitions for the position. I 
felt there were so many others who were able 
and who would be happy at getting it. 

A young man when moved by certain events 
develops his own sort of reaction. And then 
begins a spiral of circumstances begetting 
further circumstance. You begin to climb 
the ladder with full knowledge that you 
might fall down. Your convictions become 
more solid. I had to carry out the proper 
attitude. If you feel something is wrong in 
principle, you must do something about it. 

Events were moving quite dramatically 
during Briscoe’s youth in Dublin. He had 
been born there in 1895, 35 years after his 
grandparents emigrated from Lithuania. His 
father was a prospering furniture dealer. 

Briscoe studied languages at the St. An- 
drew’s School and Trinity College in his 
native city. Then he went to Berlin to take 
up electrical engineering and commerce. He 
was an amateur boxer and a lover of good 
Gaelic football at college. 

At 20, he crossed the Atlantic to take an 
export-import job in New Jersey. But a year 
later he was caught up in the spiral of cir- 
cumstances that led to his present eminence, 

After the Easter uprising of 1916, he re- 
turned to Ireland and obtained a commission 
in the Irish Republican Army from Gen. 
Michael Collins. His knowledge of languages 
led Eamon De Valera to single him out for 
the job of smuggling guns and ammunition 
from the Continent. 

In 1923, De Valera sent him back to the 
States to raise money for the IRA. It ‘was 
a frustrating mission. 

“I used to stand on an orange crate at 
Columbus Circle and plead for pennies for 
Ireland.” Meanwhile he lived on pennies 
himself, in a small unfurnished room. “I 
didn’t even have enough money for a down- 
payment on a bed.” 

Briscoe, along with several other IRA 
members, presently found more comfortable 
quarters. In a daring coup, they invaded 
and seized the Irish Free State Consulate 
in Manhattan. There they remained en- 
trenched for a week before they were driven 
out by a harassed police bomb squad. 

In 1926, Briscoe joined De Valera’s new 
party, Fianna Fail (soldiers of destiny) as a 
founding member. The following year he 
was elected to the Dail Eireann, the Irish 
Parliament, where he has held a seat ever 
since. 

Over two decades, he continued his double 
identity. He remained active as the only 
Jew in Irish politics. At the same time he 
became an ardent promoter of Zionism, and 
a leader in Jewish charities. He built up a 
thriving interest in the manufacture of Irish 
textiles and established a flourishing kosher 
meatpacking business. 

He married Lillian Isaacs, of Dublin, and 
blessed the union with 4 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters. His eldest daughter, Joan, is now an 
Ontario physician. His oldest son, Abraham 
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William, is a pilot with KLM Airlines. 
son, Joseph, is a Dublin dentist. 

Invitations began pouring in from the 
States from the time Briscoe was elected, for 
the dual causes of Irish tourism and Jewish 
charity. America, like the two apocryphal 
spectators at the St. Patrick’s Day parade, 
was ready to claim him for its own. 

The duties of the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
have been described as more ceremonial than 
functional. But Briscoe ts nonetheless con- 
cerned about his lengthy absence from office. 

“No Member of Parliament has ever been 
accorded such a long leave of absence,” he 
said with a momentary seriousness in his 
humorous eyes. “If you’re absent more than 
10 weeks, you can forfeit your job. But the 
council recognized that my mission was of 
great importance.” 

Briscoe will leave for Ireland on Wednes- 
day, a day after the departure of his wife 
and son Joseph, who accompanied him here. 
Back in Dublin, he said, some formidable 
problems await him. 

“Like most large cities anywhere,” he said, 
“we have to wage a war on slumdom. We 
need better housing for the working classes. 
Dublin is a very old city that has doubled 
its population in less than a lifetime. We 
now have over half a million people to pro- 
vide for. 

“We need new roads to ease the traffic 
congestion. There is a need for hospital 
facilities and adequate fire protection and 
water supply.” (It might have been Bob 
Wagner talking.) 

As a Member of Parliament, he keeps an 
eye on the big picture as well. 

“In Ireland,” he said, “we have a very 
serious unemployment problem. The great 
task is how to find work for people and stem 
our heavy emigration. The Fianna Fail is a 
conservative nationalist party that combines 
elements of your Democrats and modern 
Republicans. It includes social legislation 
that apparently both your parties accept. 

“We are trying to uuange an agricultural 
country into one that is self-sufficient, with 
a balanced economy, with well-developed 
industries.” 

But at 62, Briscoe indicated he is willing 
to relinquish the commissions of progress to 
younger men. 

“I’m not looking for the usual 3-year 
tenure as mayor,” he said. “I've served my 
country in.a variety of ways for over 40 
years, since 1917. I'd like a little spare time 
now to indulge in my favorite pastimes— 
fishing and target-pistol practice. 

“My state of mind at the moment is in- 
clined toward rest—affected, if you like, by 
this rugged tour.” 

Aside from its rugged aspects, Briscoe con- 
siders the tour a huge success. 

“It’s like being in the ring for 10 rounds,” 
he said. “When it’s all over you don’t know 
what you did wrong until your manager 
tells you.” 

His manager, Irving Rockmore, answered 
the implied question with ‘an utterly serene 
smile. For millions of Americans, Briscoe 
could do no wrong. What he did do was 
to leave a trail of delightful confusion from 
here to California. 

In Governor Harriman’s mansion, he had 
matzoh ball soup on the first Seder night, 
as the first course of a dinner catered for 70 
persons by a kosher restaurant: “The whole 
nouse was kosher.” 

The Notre Dame Alumni Association went 
to the utmost lengths to serve him a dinner 
that was in strict accordance with Orthodox 
Jewish dietary laws. 

In St. Louis, moist-eyed citizens hastily 
organized the Robert Briscoe Club—members 
have to be either Irish or Jewish. 

In Chicago, politicians at a dinner for 
Briscoe confided happily: “This is the first 
time we've ever been able to to get the Irish 
together in this town.” 


His 
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In. San Francisco the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the ancient order of B’nai 
B'rith joined forces to organize a special new 
“Brisco” tour for vacationers: Dublin and 
Tel Aviv, by air. 

Passover and Purim greeting cards flooded 
in on him from all over the country. Most 
of them, the mayor says, came from Irish- 
men. “My great hope,” he added, “is that 
someday Tel Aviv will elect an Irish mayor.” 

Briscoe proudly displayed honorary doc- 
tor of laws degrees from three Catholic uni- 
versities. One of them, from John Carroll 
University, included a citation that quoted 
from the Reverend James Laynez, himself a 
Jew and one of the founding fathers of the 
Society of Jesus: 

“May our God never permit that the favor 
of kings, the flattery of nobles, the prejudices 
of nationalism, the conceit of private judg- 
ment, or disdain for another's flesh as though 
one’s Owl\ were compounded of different and 
finer clay, should cloud our recognition of 
the bonds of union and esteem which ought 
to govern-the relations of the Society of 
Jesus with one of Jewish stock.” 

Briscoe denied rumors that he was plan- 
ning to settle here after his term of office 
expires. “I have no designs on any spot in 
America,” he said. “Having loved my own 
country all my life, I look forward to my 
permanent rest in the little Jewish graveyard 
in Dublin.” 

But before he goes to any rest, permanent 
or temporary, the Jewish lord mayor of Dub- 
lin is apt to be a very busy man, 


Seaboard & Western Becomes First Air- 
line To Complete 10 Years of Contin- 
uous Transatlantic All-Cargo Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following news item: 
SeasoarD & WESTERN Becomes First AIR- 

LINE To COMPLETE 10 YEARS OF CONTIN- 

vous TRANSATLANTIC ALL-Carco SERVICE 


New York, N. Y¥.—Seaboard & Western 
“Airlines today became the first airline to 
complete 10 years of continuous transat- 
lantic all-cargo service. Two giant Sea- 
board Super-Constellation freighters cross- 
ing the North Atlantic on scheduled flights 
in both directions signaled a decade of 
growth which has seen an increase of over 
500 percent in transatlantic air trade since 
1947, the company reported. 

The only scheduled transatlantc all-cargo 
airline, Seaboard initiated operations on May 
10, 1947, with one DC-4, Today it operates 
a fleet of 10 Super-Constellations and 3 
DC=4's. In the 10-year span its aircraft 
have flown 48,247,700 revenue-miles while 
logging over 8,700- ocean crossings. Sea- 
board has grown from an initial invést- 
ment of $150,000 to a publicly owned com- 
pany with a net worth of over $8,100,000. 
Its common stock is listed on the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

“Transatlantic air freight will assume an 
even greater position in international trade 
during the next decade,” Arthur V. Norden, 
Seaboard’s executive vice president, stated. 
“Traditionally, all forms of transportation 
eventually carry more goods than people. 
In the present state of development of air 
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transportation, the carriage of people far ey. 
ceeds the carriage of cargo. Ultimately 
however, air freight will exceed greatly pas. 
senger air travel. Marked progress in th; 
direction has been made in the last yea; 
Transatlantic air freight will grow at an eye, 
faster rate in the next 10 years.” 

Since the start of, its scheduled servic, 
Seaboard’s air freight volume has grow) 
substantially. In the first year of this ser, 
ice, Seaboard traffic increased 62 percent, 
During the first 3 months of 1957, historically 
slow months in transatlantic air cargo move. 
ments, it increased 78 percent. 

Mr: Norden pointed out that in 95, 
transatlantic freight traffic by all carriers jp. 
creased 28 percent. During the first quarter 
of 1957, the industry's traffic figures show ay 
increase of 20 percent. Tonnage for 1957 j; 
expected to increase by 33 percent, he said 

Seaboard’s first flight, from Newark (N.)) 
Airport to Shannon, Ireland; Geneva, Swit. 
zerland; and Milan, Italy; carried a load of 
14,000 pounds of wearing apparel, aircraft 
parts and other American manufactures, 

Manufacturers and merchants began to 
learn the basic economy of distribution cost 
made possible by transatlantic air trans- 
portation: (1) Reduced inventories, ware- 
housing and handling; (2) less risk and 
lower insurance costs; (3) greater turnover 
of capital investment; (4) reduced require- 
ments for bank loans with resultant lower 
costs for credit financing; (5) increased sales 


.at peak seasonal demand. 


All of these added up to increased bus!i- 
ness volume and greater profits. As a re- 
rult, the early trickle of merchandise moved 
by air developed into a yolume airlift of 
many different commodities. 

In its first decade; Seaboard airlifted a 
large variety of commodities in bulk, in- 
cluding livestock, tropical animals, textiles, 
wearing apparel, optical goods, chemicals, 
photograph equipment, electronic and elec- 
trical equipment and parts, production ma- 
chinery and machine tools, furs and hides, 
pharmaceuticals, glassware, business and 
office machinery, machine, aircraft and auto- 
motive parts and household furnishings. 
The company pioneered the movement of 
such commodities as elephants, domestic 
and foreign automobiles, small airplanes, 
helicopters, 19-ton electronic computers, and 
multiton ship’s parts. 

A leader in the history of international 
airlift, Seaboard inaugurated the commercial 
airlifts in connection with the Berlin air- 
lift in 1948 and the Pacific airlift in support 
of the Korean war in 1950. During the Ko- 
rean situation, Seaboard flew more than 
30,400,000 pounds of military supplies, mail 
and personnel on the 6,700-mile transpacific 
route between the United States and Japan. 

The airline presently operates six sched- 
uled all-cargo flights weekly in both direc- 
tions across the Atlantic. Five of these are 
made with Super Constellation freighters 
the fastest and largest commercial all-cargo 
aircraft. The company, operating from New 
York, serves Gander, Shannon, London. Glas- 
gow, Amsterdam, Brussels, Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, . Dusseldorf, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, 
Munich, Paris, Geneva, and Zurich. 


Employment of the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years there has been increasing rec- 
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ition of the fact that handicapped 
persons may still take their proper places 
in society if they are given the oppor- 
tunity to hold jobs for which they are 
ft. AS part of this program of encour- 
aging employers to consider the handi- 
capped, the Wisconsin Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped annually sponsors an 
essay contest among high-school stu- 
dents. This year’s winner, Mary Louise 
stanley, Of Eau Claire Senior High 
school, writes significantly, “All the 
handicapped person needs is the oppor- 
tunity to assume his place in society and 
to make the best of whatever he does.” 
ynder leave to extend my’ remarks, I 
would like to insert her entire essay in 
the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED A 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Mary Louise Stanley) 

It happens so quickly, so very quickly. 
It may be a blinding flash, a sharp blast, and 
the scream of a mutilated soldier. One mo- 
ment a child has a bad fever and complains 
of stiffness, the next moment he is crippled 
for life by polio. The driver of the car sees 
the bright, blinding headlights of an ap- 
proaching car, and then hears the doctor 
saying the fatal sentence “You'll never walk 
again.” These events happen so swiftly and 
yet their effects remain forever. So often a 
life is ruined because a faculty is impaired. 
We hear these things with heavy hearts and 
then we forget about the unfortunate people. 
Well, why should we worry about our handi- 
capped brother? Why should we be con- 
cerned about someone’s wasted life? 

It happens so quickly. It could be any- 
one, any of us or any of our loved ones. So 
many of the handicapped people today were 
once normal, healthy people leading a happy, 
active life who fell prey to a cruel stroke of 
fate. Eight hundred thousand people meet 
such fates each year. Who knows who the 
next 800,000 may be? Each of us has a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the handi- 
capped man. Each of us must realize the 
duty he has and do his share. 

Mere pity is useless. Pity will not build 
up the shattered life of a disabled man or 
woman. A quarter or a half dollar will not 
restore his pride of accomplishment. Tears 
and contributions alone cannot help the 
handicapped person to find his place in so- 
ciety. The handicapped must be able to 
hold his head up knowing that he is a useful 
human being playing his role in life. In 
order to do so he must have an occupation in 
which he may use his abilities unhampered 
by his disabilities: This titanic undertaking 
of rehabilitation is in the hands of every 
citizen of every community. 

But, what can we do? 

The employer’s role in rehabilitation is 
the greatest in importance. In his hands 
lies the ability to accept or reject disabled 
workers. It is far too easy to say no. How 
can one tell if the person is capable enough 
to be on the payroll? Other employers ex- 
perienced with handicapped workers have 
found the quality "and amount of produc- 
, tion of these employees equal to the stand- 
ards of the nonhandicapped. Handicapped 
people are not only willing to work but grate- 
ful for the opportunity to do so. Rarely are 
the blind, crippled, or otherwise impaired 
payroll free riders. These men and women 
are willing to give their all to their job. 

In our modern age of machines, full use 
of all faculties is not really necessary. A 
factory provides many opportunities for the 
disabled. A good personality is something 
that may be found in handicapped people 
a well as those in perfect condition. A 
charming manner is a great asset to a cleri- 
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cal or sales department as well as it is a 
necessity to a receptionist. Writers, world 
leaders, entertainers, inventors, educators, 
even great musicians have come from the 
ranks of the physically handicapepd. Who 
has not heard names such as Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jane Froman, Helen Keller, Sarah 
Bernhardt? Names of men and women who 
have transcended the barriers of physical de- 
fects to achieve immortal greatness. Even 
the greatest composer this world has known, 
Ludwig von Beethoven, wrote many of his 
masterpieces after he became deaf. All the 
handicapped person needs is the opportunity 
to assume his place in society and to make 
the best of whatever he does. 

The majority of us may be tempted to 
shrug off our responsibilities. We have no 
way of providing jobs for the handicapped. 
What can we do? We, as citizens, have the 
mighty weapon of public opinion to wield. 
Our duty is to restore the confidence of the 
handicapped in their abilities. Our opinions 
can influence employers to give occupational 
opportunities to the disabled. We can tell 
the world of the abilities of the handicapped 
worker and make them realize that the abil- 
ities are far more important than the dis- 
abilities. No one has the right to look down 
on his fellow man because of a physical 
defect. 

It happens so very quickly. Very little 
time is necessary to handicap a man or a 
woman for life. The rehabilitation process 
requires a great deal of time. One man, one 
company, one organization cannot carry out 
the task of providing employment. for the 
handicapped. It is only when every man, 
every company and every organization of a 
community work together to provide an occu- 
pation and a new life for the handicapped 
that rehabilitation may be successfully exe- 
cuted. It is our responsibility as citizens to 
work together to help our fellow man, 





Prayer by Father Manton at Breakfast 
Honoring Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a most unusual prayer 
given by Father Manton at Governor 
Furcolo’s recent breakfast for the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Robert Briscoe, in 
Boston. The prayer was printed in the 
Boston Globe. 

Although I did not come from Dublin 
I am not a synthetic Irishman. My 
mother was a Murphy and came from 
Cork and my father came from Done- 
gal. It. was my pleasure to meet the 
Mayor of Dublin a few years ago when 
I was in Ireland. 

The prayer follows: 

Almighty God, our good and _ gracious 
Father, we find ourselves a bit bewildered 
this morning. You know that the first Pres- 
ident of the Irish Republic was a Protestant; 
the present Lord Mayor of Dublin is a Jew; 
the Lakes of Killarney belong to a Yank and 
the historians keep hissing if our ears that 
St. Patrick Was a Frenchman. Please, keep 
the blackthorns from becoming bamboo. 

Help us this morning to hold high the 
brimming cup of hospitality to a good and 
great man and to greet him not as a stranger 
but as a treasured friend. And while he is 
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over here, make him in the best sense of the 
word a fair-weather friend, with none of 
those “soft” days they sometimes have in 
Ireland, where, of course, it never rains— 
those are only silver harp strings coming 
down—just a few drops of Holy Water 
sprinkled on the windshield. Deign to give 
him serene and mellow weather so that 
he will go back as bright and fresh as the 
colors in the Book of Kells. 

And, dear God, stay the man up with mon- 
umental patience as he heroically endures 
a hundred toastmasters, who will gaily 
imagine that the very filling in their teeth 
are fragments of the Blarney Stone, as they 
ring out all the obvious changes on a Jew- 
ish mayor of Dublin. Help the poor man 
not to be “banquet weary” of all these glib 
attempts to paint a green beard on Moses, 
or by the end he will be seeing little “Lepra 
Cohens.” 

Deliver him, O Lord, this real Irishman 
who risked his life for the land he loved, from 
any professional Irishman with an angle. 
There are mercifully very few, but spare him 
from these, the sham shamrocks, the bogus 
bog-trotters, the synthetic Sinn Feiners and 
especially the psycho-Patricks who love too 
loudly through a green haze an Ireland that 
never was. 

Instead let him meet our wonderful, best, 
the many genuine practical people who ap- 
preciate that the purpose of this trip is not 
merely the wearin’ of the green, but the 
sharin’ of the green by touring in Ireland 
and by trading with Ireland. 

Pinally, Dear God, bless this man, our 
friend, and this meal, our food, and today let 
the blessing come down even on the English 
muffin and the orange juice, so that having 
broken our fast at the top of the mornin’, we 
may rise thanking you from the bottom of 
our hearts. Amen. 





Fluoridation Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, without 
the slightest degree of taking a position 
on the subject, Iam submitting for print- 
ing in the REcorp a speech delivered by 
George Calingaert, professor of chemis- 
try at Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, N. Y., with reference to 
the fluoridation situation. I believe that 
the article should serve a useful purpose 
and that those of us who do not know 
about it would be glad to hear what an 
experienced chemist has to say. 

The speech follows: 

FLUORIDATION STRATEGY 
(Address by George Calingaert, professor of 
chemistry, Hobart and William Smith 

Colleges, Geneva, N. Y.) 

“PTA meeting tonight in school audito- 
rium. After the presentation of the new 
bylaws, the president will introduce a local 
dentist, who will give a brief talk on 
dental hygiene.” 

It sounds innocuous enough. What could 
be better than for parents to hear some 
sound professional advice on dental hygiene 
for school-age children? In most cases, 
however, what actually takes place is quite 
different: the dentist says nothing about 
the daily care of children’s teeth, or about 
good and bad cietary practices for children 
whose teeth ave in the formative stage. 
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Instead he delivers an emotional speech on 
the number of draftees who have bad teeth, 
and on how we ought to buttress our na- 
tional defense by—of all things—adding 
fluoride to our drinking water tupplies. 

The listeners are under the impression 
that they are hearing the personal, con- 
sidered opinion of a dentist of their Own 
community. Actually what is being pre- 
sented to them is a canned speech, prepared 
by a clever propagandists. We are indebted 
to the Honorable Charles P. Nelson for hav- 
ing made the speech available to the public 
by introducing it in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 8th Congress, 2d session, as 
Extension of Remarks, on June 5, 1956, un- 
der the title: “Fluoridation, a Vital Defense 
Measure.” 

Instead of a temperate and clear discus- 
sion of the scientific and legal aspects of 
the problem, this document is a sad example 
of emotional appeal calculatéd to evade the 
real issue. Briefly, the thesis is that too 
many draftees have bad teeth, and that this 
situation could be remedied to a large 
extent by adding fluoride to the public water 
distribution systems. Appeal is made for 
support of this plan by making it a patriotic 
duty: “Shall we stand shoulder with the 
Department of Defense, the United States 
Army, the United States Navy, the United 
States Air Force, the American Legion, and 
22 million Americans throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, who sincerely be- 
lieve that strengthening our defenses with 
fluoridation is in the public interest?” 

And by making derogatory statements 
about the opponents of this measure: 

“We are letting what the Hartford Courant 
has called ‘one of the greatest aggregations 
of quacks and medical phonies in history’ 
scare us out of solving our No. 1 military 
problem, rejections for dental defects.” 

“As we listen to these people rant and rave 
against what the Departmenf of Defense has 
called ‘a public health asset;’ as we listen 
to them try to break down our confidence in 
American institutions.” 

Actually, the whole issue of fluoridation 
hinges on a number of points which are 
carefully avoided in this canned speech. 

1. Many dental, medical, and scientific au- 
thorities challenge the much advertised tests 
of fluoridation, on the grounds that the in- 
formation collected was inadequate and in- 
correctly interpreted, and that the stated 
conclusions are not supported by the evi- 
dence. 

2. Despite all the categorical statements 
to the contrary, there is no proof that the 
continuous ingestion of fluoride will not 
lead to some trouble in at least a small per- 
centage of our population. 

3. Even if such proof existed, there would 
still be no justification for forcing 7 people 
out of 8 to take this unnecessary medica- 
tion on the grounds that it might be bene- 
ficial to the 8th person. 

4. If fluoride is beneficial to children 3 to 
14 years old, as alleged, putting it in the 
city water supply would not control indi- 
vidual dosage; some children would not get 
enough to benefit from the treatment, and 
some would get more than the safe dose. 

5. The proposed method of treatment ne- 
glects completely about one-third of our 
population, the farmers, who have individual 
or local sources of water supply. 

6. There are several alternate methods of 
supplying fluoride to children (tablets, so- 
lution, fluoridated salt, topical application, 
toothpaste) each of which has the advan- 
tage of constituting a freely chosen and per- 
sonally prescribed treatment. 

7. Confusion is deliberately created when 
fluoridation is likened to vaccination and 
to chlorination of water. Vaccination is a 
necessary protection against a communicable 
disease, which dental caries is not. Chlori- 
nation is necessary to make unsafe water safe 
for human consumption; fluoridation does 
not make water better, but is merely a device 
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for distributing someone’s pet medication 
haphazardly to the few it might help, and 
indiscriminately to the many others. 

None of these issues is faced squarely in 
this canned speech. The emotional appeal 
to parents of schoolchildren is much pre- 
ferred: parents have been urged to accept 
“on faith” the statements of the dentists, 
and thus to forego their right and responsi- 
bility to know the facts and make their own 
decision. 

The only sound response to this insidious 
propaganda is to bring this issue out into 
the open, and to make clear to the people 
that. the issue is not whether or not fluoride 
is good for the teeth of growing children, 
but whether we shall permit a group of 
well-meaning but ill-advised do-gooders to 
force the whole population to consume daily 
a substance which is most likely to be harm- 
ful to some, and which is conceded even by 
the proponents of fluoridation to be of no 
benefit to over 85 percent of our population. 


Address of Vice President Richard Nixon 
at De Pauw University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vice President of the United States de- 
livered a most interesting address last 
Saturday at De Pauw University. The 
university bestowed an honorary degree 
upon him for his outstanding service on 
behalf of our country. 

I agree with the Vice President’s 
statement that consideration should be 
given toward the allowance of tax deduc- 
tions for tuitions and fees paid to institu- 
tions of higher learning. Early in this 
session, I introduced H. R. 23I to pro- 
vide for such deductions which would 
particularly benefit our private universi- 
ties and colleges who are having difficul- 
ties at the present time. 


I urge my colleagues to read the Vice 
President’s remarks with the hope that 
some action may be taken soon to meet 
the problem. he has discussed. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE BUSINESS AND IN- 
pustTry Day LUNCHEON, De Pauw UNIVER- 
sity, GREENCASTLE, IND., May 11, 1957 


The United States is facing a major crisis 
in the field of higher education. It is essen- 
tial for our national survival that we con- 
tinue to maintain the military and industrial 
superiority which we presently have over the 
Communist bloc nations. We cannot do this 
unless our colleges and universities produce 
both the skilled technicians and the enlight- 
ened leaders the Nation needs. 

The Soviet Union has recognized this fact 
by embarking on a program of mass higher 
education which is frightening both in its 
basic philosophy and its size. As evidence of 
the extent of their efforts, it is estimated that 
60 percent of the Soviet college graduates 
each year are in the natural and physical 
science fields, as compared with approxi- 
mately 13 percent in the United States. In 
actual numbers, 53,000 scientific and tech- 
nical students were graduated in the Soviet 
Union in 1956, while there were only 38,000 
in the United States. 
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4t is estimated that our college population 
will be twice as large 10 years from now a 
it is today. To meet this problem, we yj) 
need new physical facilities and mor, 
teachers. 

The task of obtaining and keeping poo, 
teachers in our colleges and universities ;, 
becoming increasingly more difficult. A deqj. 
cated teacher does not expect to earn as much 
in his chosen profession as he would in ap. 
other field requiring similar qualifications 
But he must have, and is entitled to, com. 
pensation which will enable him to maintaiy 
the standards which his position requires, 

At the present tim: the average salary of 
all teachers in private colleges and universj- 
ties in the United States is only $4,700 per 
year. We can see how inadequate this j, 
when we compare it with the $5,500 which is 
the average pay for all industrial workers jy 
the city of Flint, Mich. Unless steps are 
taken to remedy this situation, we can only 
expect that both the quality and number 
of those who choose teaching as a profession 
will deteriorate. 

The answer to the overall problem is not 
simply in expanding tax-supported colleges 
and universities. Since 42 percent of aj 
college graduates come from private schools, 
it is obvious that we need both types of 
institutions to meet the need. It would be 
a tragedy of the first magniude if tax-sup- 
ported State institutions were to gradually 
drive the private colleges and universities 
out of existence. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
future of the smaller private colleges and 
universities of which DePauw is such an 
outstanding example. I am prejudiced in 
their favor because I attended one. But, 
in addition, I believe that they occupy a 
vitally important role in our National edu- 
cational system. 

Both the larger State institutions and the 
smaller colleges have their strong points, 
In considering the advantages offered by the 
smaller college, perhaps the outstanding one 
is that the student can have intimate and 
personal contact with the teacher. In the 
larger institutions, classes, particularly in 
the first 2 years, are so large that virtually 
no class discussion is possible and there !s 
practically no personal relationship between 
teacher and student. In the smaller institu- 
tion, instruction is essentially individual 
and personal. The student has the oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems directly with his 
professor. And the teacher has more oppor- 
tunity to liberate and stimulate the stu- 
dent’s mind so that he will be able to rise 
to the pinnacle of his creative ability. The 
teacher can encourage an attitude of mind 
and a desire to think which better prepares 
the student to enter society with a desire to 
be of service. The small college also offers 
a religious emphasis which is usually lacking 
in the larger State institutions. 

And as long as we have strong privately- 
supported colleges and universities as well 
as State institutions, we will not run the risk 
of Government domination and control 
which might develop if higher education was 
completely dependent upon the State and 
Federals Governments. 

Providing the necessary support for private 
colleges and universities is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. The answer will not be 
found by enrolling more students who can 
pay tuitions. On the average, tuitions pro- 
vide ony one-half of the total cost of a col- 
lege education. 

Nor is the answer to be found is raising 
tuitions. They are already so high that too 
many qualified students are unable to get 4 

er education. One recent survey dis- 
closed that 40 percent of the students in the 
top 5 percent of their high school classes did 
not go on to college. The United States 
cannot continue to afford this tragic waste 
of talent and ability. 

Direct Federal aid to private colleges 2nd 
universities is both unlikely and in maby 
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respects undesirable. There is always the 
risk that such aid could impair the inde- 
pendent integrity which is so essential for a 
private institution to maintain. 

Contributions from individuals are in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain because of high 
income tax rates. I believe that when the 
fiscal situation of the Federal Government 
js such that we can afford a reduction in 
taxes we should give the most serious con- 
sideration to provisions which would en- 
courage such contributions, as well as to 
yarious plans which have been suggested 
for allowing tuitions and fees of both pub- 
lic and private institutions to be treated as 
tax deductions. 

A major new source of endowment income 
for private institutions must come .from 
corporations and other business enterprises 
who are competing today for the graduates 
the colleges are producing. Such contribu- 
tions should be considered just as important 
an item of business expense as an invest- 
ment in basic research. 

Today our Nation is faced with an ad- 
yersary intent on controlling the minds of 
men. This challenge cannot be met solely 
with technological developments or weapons 
or sheer good will. But it must be met with 
ideas. The smaller college can help to give 
us the potential leaders who have the char- 
acter and desire for service, and who have 
the purpose, direction, and ideals with a 
moral and spiritual basis. Smaller colleges 
have produced many of our great leaders in 
the past and they merit the support of all 
Americans so that they may continue in 
their important and vital mission, 





That Mess in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if anyone can figure out what is going on 
in the White House these days. It was 
reported in the press of Wednesday, May 
8, that President Eisenhower was going 
to bat again for his record peacetime 
budget. The following newspaper article 
by Francis Stephenson was carried in the 
New York Daily News under that date: 
Ix Ser To Go on Arr To BUDGE THE BUDGET 

(By Francis Stephenson) 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—President Eisen- 
hower said today he probably will make two 
tadio-TV speeches to the Nation in behalf 
of his harassed budget and legislative pro- 
grams. 

He confirmed at his press conference that 
Secretary of the 7 George Humphrey 
has wanted to get back to private business 
for 2 years. He said Humphrey has not re- 
signed but “I do know that sooner or later 
Secretary Humphrey has to go.” 

Also, he said certain others in the Cabinet 
have been giving him “very cogent, urgent 
reasons why they should leave.” Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson has been hinting 
he would resign soon. 

NO COMMENT ON ANDERSON 


The President refused to comment on spec- 
Wlation that Robert Anderson, of Texas, for- 
mer Deputy Secretary of Defense, would suc- 
ceed Humphrey. 

As for the possibility Humphrey’s succes- 
sor might change the administration’s “tight 
money” policy, he said emphatically: 
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“The monetary policy of this Government 
is mine, and no one underneath me is going 
to change my policy.” 

Once more Ike emphasized he knew of “no 
difference whatsoever” between himself and 
Humphrey on the budget. 

Going to bat again for his record peace- 
time $71.8 billion budget, the President said 
any big cuts in spending would mean a slash 
in the $38 billion defense appropriations. 

“You are not going to cut national defense 
markedly,” he contended, “until you have 
eased tensions in the world.” 

Ike said funds for the State Department, 
mutual aid, technical aid, and the informa- 
tion service—all under severe attack in Con- 
gress—were put in the budget “to wage the 
peace so you can finally tackle the defense 
item and make cuts in the budget that this 
country really is looking forward to with 
great longing.” 

“Now, that is not going to be done in a 
hurry,” he said, “but we have got to aim at 
real cuts in this budget.” 


Now, in this morning’s New York 
Times we find that our former colleague, 
Sherman Adams, who served in this 
House for one term, in the 79th Con- 
gress, and who is now assistant to the 
President, has made the statement that 
President Eisenhower’s budget can be 
cut by $2 billion without detriment. . 

The following article by Allen Drury 
was on the front page this morning: 
Apams Says BupGetr Can BE Cut Two BILLION 

WirHovut DETRIMENT 


(By Allen Drury) 


WASHINGTON, May 12.—Sherman Adams, 
the assistant to the President, said today 
that the budget could be cut as much as $2 
billion without interfering with the quality 
of the services by the Government. 

Mr. Adams’ statement came as the Senate 
prepared to take up this week its first two 
appropriations bills for the fiscal year 1958. 
They are the Treasury-Post Office bill and 
the bill for State, Justice, and Commerce 
Departments. 

The House already has trimmed $1,200,- 
000,000 from eight appropriations bills, and 
there are strong indications that the Senate 
may be in a similar economizing mood. 

The President’s assistant appeared with 
Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, Repub- 
lican, of upstate New York, on a television 
program for transmission on New York 
stations. 

Mr. Adams defended General Eisenhower's 
request for $71,800,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. But he said the admin- 
istration was as anxious to find places to 
trim as was Congress. He added, “We won't 
ask you to do it; we will do it ourselves as 
we already are.” 

He said it was “pretty difficult to say just 
exactly where you are coming out, but I think 
the magnitude of the cut in the vicinity of a 
$1,500,000,000 to $2 billion will not interfere 
with the quality of the services, nor the abil- 
ity of the administration to carry out those 
services.” 

Beyond that, Mr. Adams said, “it depends, 
as you well know, on the items themselves 
and the judgment on whether or not those 
reductions applied to that item will interfere 
unnecessarily with the services. 

“As a matter of fact, as you know, here is 
a@ case of whether the Congress is going to 
cut in the right places. It very well could be 
that those cuts would be made in the places 
where it would have a rather considerable 
effect.” 

The President’s budget provides for spend- 
ing $71,800 million, but asks for new appro- 
priations of $73,300 million. Representative 
KeaTinec asked Mr. Adams specifically about 
the $71,800 million spending figure. 
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Mr. Adams said the administration's re- 
quest for funds for foreign military ana eco- 
nomic aid could be “reduced somewhat.” 
But he warned that it must not be allowed 
to go below “what will give our administra- 
tion the opportunity to carry out this pro- 
gram for the benefit of the defense and secu- 
rity of this Republic.” 

The administration originally requested 
$4,400 million for foreign aid. This figure 
was subsequently cut by President Eisen- 
hower to $3,800 million. 








Four Groups Hit Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present for considera- 
tion by the Members of Congress an edi- 
torial entitled “Four Groups Hit Federal 
School Aid’”’ which appeared in the Tues- 
day, May 7, 1957, issue of the Shreveport 
Times, Shreveport, La. The editorial 
follows: 

Four Groups HiT FPepERAL ScHOOL AID 


Four great national organizations have 
presented powerful cases against the pending 
Federal aid to school-construction legisla- 
tion, cases based on simple facts and logical 
conclusions and not on guesses and emo- 
tional interpretations. 

These four organizations are the American 
Legion, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Each in its opposition covers the 
whole subject of Federal aid, but each also 
emphasizes some certain phase of the reasons 
why such legislation should be defeated. 

Each of the organizations presented its 
case in testimony by an official representa- 
tive before the General Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Testimony from the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce especially dealt with flaws 
and misstatements of facts in arguments 
being used by proponents of the Federal- 
aid legislation. The American Farm Bureau 
emphasized the importance of home respon- 
sibility for home-school systems. The In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America— 
made up of the financing organizations 
which handle public-school bonds—revealed 
startling facts concerning the upsurge in 
school construction throughout the Nation 
under financing by local school districts. 
The American Legion gave especial stress to 
the fact that Federal aid inevitably must 
weaken the American way of life itself 
through destruction of local responsibility. 

The Legion’s case was presented to the 
congressional subcommittee by Richard C. 
Cadwallader of Baton Rouge, a member of 
the national Americanism committee of the 
American Legion: He cited first of all the 
Legion’s resolution at its Los Angeles con- 
vention last September which reiterated the 
Legion’s stand on Federal aid to education, 
the resolution being passed without a dis- 
senting vote. It said, in part: 

“1. That the State and local government 
ought to, can, and should assume and take 
care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the Constitution of the 
United States, the full responsibility and 
authority (including financing) over the 
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education of our children is. reserved to the 
several States respectively and to the people 
in local communities. 

“3. That the States and local communities 
have the capacity to meet the financial re- 
quirements for education, 

“4. That the National Government should 
avoid interference, control, or direction in 
educational processes or programs of the 
respective States, either directly or indirectly, 
or by grants-in-aid, appropriation, curricu- 
lum, or program control, or by action ofany 
agency, branch, or department of the United 
States Government.” 

Mr. Cadwallader then stated the Legion’s 
view that “if substantial financial support is 
provided to local public schools by the Fed- 
eral Government, local community interést 
and responsibility will diminish.” 

“The wealth of the Nation,” the Legion 
case continued, “is to be found in the States. 
In most instances, this wealth is as available 
to the States as to thé National Government. 
Generally speaking, all taxes come from the 
same pocket. Sending tax dollars to Wash- 
ington, which are intended for local use, 
merely increases overhead and administra- 
tive costs and adds to the size of the Federal 
bureaucracy.” 

The Legion’s case further pointed out that 
such assistance could not be administered 
through the States and achieve the objec- 
tives sought by Federal aid “without impos- 
ing important and unwanted conditions.” 
Further, the Legion said, through Mr. Cad- 
wallader: 

“Federal funds for general public educa- 
tion could place in the hands of those in 
political authority the power to transform 
our whole way of life. The opportunity 
which would be opened up for the imposi- 
tion of requirements as to what would be 
taught is frightening.” 

A major weakness in the whole Federal 
aid theory, that it would penalize self-suf- 
ficient local school districts, and a major 
danger, that Federal aid would destroy the 
initiative and self-reliance of these districts 
by forcing them to take more and more State 
and Federal aid, mrade up another part of the 
Legion's case. 

The facts presented by these four organ- 
izations—and the nature of the organiza- 
tions—create a case that should make Con- 
gress realize that the pending legislation 

should be defeated. The Legion is a cross- 
section of everybody in every State. The 
Farm Bureau Federation is the world's larg- 
est organization of farmers. The investment 
bankers know public school fiscal conditions 
better than any other organization. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce is made 
up of chambers of commerce al] over the 
Nation, most of them in the smaller cities 
and towns. Together, the four groups are 
a solid cross-section of American life. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, fourscore 
years ago today—on May 10, 1877— 
Rumania became a fully independent 
state. 

I draw this anniversary to the atten- 
tion of this House because as Ameri- 
cans we cannot but feel a common bond 
with all peoples who are struggling to 
attain national freedom. The Ruma- 
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nian people today are once again under 
the subjection of an alien power, yet the 
spirit of liberty burns as brightly in their 
hearts as it ever did. 

The United States has a responsibility 
to work unceasingly for the liberation 
of Rumania and its neighbors behind the 
Iron Curtain. For too long we have 
either mouthed slogans or uttered 
threats. It is time for us to put forward 
a positive program. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops would 
be the best possible step toward restora- 
tion of Rumania’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. I beliéve that the United 
States should offer to draw back its 
troops to the Rhine on condition that 
Russia withdraw its forces to its own 
borders and with the understanding that 
the entire area between the Rhine and 
the Soviet Union would be demilitarized. 
It seems to me that we have nothing to 
lose by such a proposal and everything 
to gain. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that before an- 
other May 10 comes around, the people 
of Rumania will have renewed assurance 
that in their determination to be free 
they have the unwavering support of the 
United States. 





Christian Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter that won a top award by Miss 
Ellen Lucille Heacock in a contest con- 
ducted by the Christian Endeavor World. 
Miss Ellen Lucille Heacock is a student 
at West Denver High School, where her 
letter was judged the outstanding one 
submitted in this contest. The letter was 
addressed A Letter To My Congressman. 

Miss Heacock has been active in the 
Christian Endeavor leadership and held 
many offices. Denver is proud that she 
has received this recognition. The letter 
is as follows: 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Today’s teen- 
agers are faced with many serious prob- 
lems—problems such as communism, racial 
prejudices, juvenile delinquency, dope, and 
alcohol. The world is giving us these prob- 
lems and demanding an answer to them from 
the teen-agers. We fully realize the serious- 
ness of them. We acknowledge the fact that 
our lives are directly affected by them, 
whether they be international, national, or 
local problems. 

Communism is one of the problems that 
concern not only teen-agers but people 
everywhere. This is an especially big prob- 
lem to Christians because the Communists 
don’t believe in God. The few that know 
Him are forbidden to worship Him. We are 
deeply humble that we.live in a country that 
is willing to fight against such human op- 
pression. We feel it is our obligation to God 
and mankind, not only to fight to free these 
people from communistic domination, but to 
share with them our wonderful message of 
peace and joy with Christ. With Christian 
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love and perseverance we can make this 
world filled with peace and the love of 
Christ. , 3 

We have another problem in the Up 
States that is of major concern to mos 
us. This problem is racial segregation and 
prejudice. God is no respecter of race o, 
color. Then why should we be? We are dis. 
obeying the command to “love one another» 
when we refuse to associate with people 
whose skin is a different color than oy; 
whose speech is accented, whose customs ar, 
different than ours. Love is the answer to 
this problem. When we have brotherly Joy, 
for people of different races we have an yp. 
derstanding of them and their problems. Jp. 
stead of forcing them to accept our way o 
life we must make them feel welcome ang 
wanted. We teen-agers have many oppor. 
tunities each day to spread Christian love 
to both the new and old Americans of gir. 
ferent races. With Christ’s help, we can | 
do our part to end racial strife. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem that has 
plagued people through all ages. It seems to 
have reached its height with our age. Why do 
so Many young people use dope, drink alco. 
hol, and smoke? Why do they destroy pub- 
lic and private property? And why do they 
steal? Poor home conditions, unbalanced 
emotions, and bad influences are the answers. 
Say some people. The main cause of juvenile 
delinquency is a lack of Christ in the teen- 
ager’s life. It is our responsibility to let 
Christ’s light shine through us to them. We 
needn’t shun these teenagers because they 
have gone astray at one time. Instead we 
should befriend them and try to guide 
them in a straight path. We have a responsi- 
bility to show these teenagers that they 
don’t have to smoke and drink to act grown- 
up, that they don’t have to use dope to be 
one of the crowd. We have a responsibility 
to prove to them that by being a Christian 
they can rise to greater heights than they 
ever dreamed of. 

Yes, Mr. Congressman, we teen-agers are 
faced with these problems and many others, 
We realize that we have many responsibili- 
ties to our God and to our world in accepting 
them. Our acceptance of these responsibili- 
ties will affect people of all nations and of 
ali races. If we can bring Christ into the 
lives of non-Christians we will eventually 
wipe these problems off the face of the earth. 
It is our responsibility to let others know of 
Christ and of the wonderful peace He brings 
to those who love Him. When others learn 
of this there will be no communistic domi- 
nation. There will be no racial prejudices. 
There will be no teen-ager vandalism. 

How we handle these responsibilities and 
problems will not only affect our generation, 
but ft will affect the future generations of 
the world. We can pave the way to a peace- 
ful world, but we have to train our children 
to follow and maintain the road of peace. 
Just as we have come to know Jesus Christ 
through our parents’ guidance, so we must 
train. our children to know Him. Only in 
this way can peace be truly preserved. 

Just how will we handle these problems? 
We have many things to contribute toward 
solving these problems. We have education, 
a high standard of living, and a free Gov- 
ernment with which to work. All of these 
tools are worthless without Christian love, 
understanding, energy, and perseverance. In 
the hands of non-Christians these tools could 
become weapons of war. Therefore we 
Christian teen-agers must put forth every 
effort we have to overcome these problems 
that are facing us. 

Yes, today’s teen-agers are faced with many 
problems. We realize that we cannot make 
this a better Christian world by ourselves. 
Just as America’s foundation is a faith 
God, so we are accepting the challenge “ 
make the foundation of the world a faith 
and trust in God. We are thankful for te 
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christian leaders of our country and pray 
that we might follow in their footsteps. It 
js with God’s help that our leaders function 
now and it is our earnest desire that He will 
always help those, who like you, help govern 

erica. Mr. Congressman, we teen-agers 
realize that it is only with God’s help that we 
will be able to fulfill this challenge which we 
nave accepted. 

Yours in His service, 
ELLEN LUCILLE HEACOCK. 





















The Gerry Murphy Case: In Defense of 
American Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS =, 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following reply to the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana, Representative GrorcE 
§.Lonc, which appeared on page 5322 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 17 
of this year: 

On April 17 my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Representative Lone, of 
Louisiana, again saw fit to address re- 
marks to the House concerning the 
Gerry Murphy case. Like Mr. Long, it 
was not my intention to enter into a 
controversy regarding the case. In fact, 
after the Department of State sent to 
the Dominican Government its biting 
rejection of that Government’s explana- 
tion of the circumstances of Murphy’s 
death, I did not believe there remained 
an issue to debate. 

In unequivocal terms the Department 
of State branded the Dominican tale 
a pack of lies. It is a mystery to me 
why my esteemed colleague, in his 
lengthy remarks on the case, chose to 
ignore completely the damning evidence 
submitted by our own investigative 
authorities. Perhaps he, or his expert 
advisors, inadvertently overlooked in 
their research the crucial State Depart- 
ment note—although on April 8 I called 
attention to the text of the note which 
appears in the Appendix of the March 
25 Recorp, I beg to remind him of its 
indisputable contents. 

The State Department: note states: 
First, that De la Maza’s suicide letter 
was in fact not written by De la Maza; 
second, that information available to the 
United States Government, contrary to 
the report of the Dominican attorney 
general, indicates that Gerry Murphy 
was well acquainted with high Domini- 
can Officials, among them Brig, Gen. 
Arturo R. Espaillat—who denies knowing 
Gerry; and, third, that Murphy’s in- 
come while in the Dominican Republic 
must have exceeded the $350 per month 
Salary which the Dominican attorney 
general states he earned as a copilot 
for the Dominican Aviation Co. 

It was certainly the privilege of my 
distinguished senior colleague to doubt 
the contentions I held regarding the 
veracity of Dominican authorities when 
I first presented Gerry Murphy’s case 
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to the House. Assuredly the accusations 
I leveled at the government of a friendly 
nation were startling indeed. Most 
Americans have learned, as Mr. Lonc 
tell us, that Communists “are not at 
all concerned with truth, decency, 
morality and justice.” It comes a lot 
harder to accept the lamentable fact 
that a presumably friendly government 
and ally is engaging in the same con- 
temptible un-Christian tactics we have 
come to associate with the Communists, 

In any case, my distinguished col- 
league no longer need base his judgments 
on what he terms my intemperate re- 
marks. He now has the expert testi- 
mony of the FBI confirming my original 
contention: that is, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment fabricated, even to the point of 
sacrificing the life of yet another victim, 
the whole ridiculous story of Gerry’s 
murder and De la Maza’s suicide. The 
question remaining is what dark secret 
led the Dominican officials to resort to 
murder and monstrous lies in order to 
cover up their deeds. 

Mr. Lone would have the House be- 
lieve that some insidious Communist plot 
is behind what he calls the unprece- 
dented smear and vilification campaign 
being waged against the Government of 
the Dominican Republic. He further 
suggests that I am, albeit unwittingly, 
serving the Communist cause. Does, 
then, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana mean to imply that the FBI 
and the Department of State are also 
serving the Communist cause? I am 
sure he will agree that it was not in my 
power to persuade the FBI to declare the 
alleged De la Maza letter a forgery. Nor 
by any stretch of imagination could I 
have prevailed upon the Department of 
State to declare that evidence in its 
Possession contradicts the Dominican 
attorney general’s report. If we are to 
follow my learned colleague’s reasoning 
to its logical conclusion, then the Depart- 
ment of State and the FBI are also serv- 
ing the Communist cause. 

We will not serve the cause of free- 
dom by closing our eyes, in the name of 
anticommunism, to the _ treacherous 
machinations of the Trujillo regime. I 
would remind my esteemed colleague of 
the wisdom set forth in the Biblical ad- 
monition: 

Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall set you free. 


We must not be afraid to face the 
truth about the Trujillo dictatorship 
simply because Trujillo has managed to 
cloak his viciousness with the respecta- 
bility of anticommunism. Anticommu- 
nism, while a virtue, does not bring with 
it the privilege of abusing every other 
positive virtue which gives democracy 


its strength and makes it worth preserv- © 


ing from communism. 

I come now to a particularly perturb- 
ing section of my esteemed colleague’s 
remarks. He takes young Gerry Mur- 
phy to task for the part he appears to 
have played in the kidnapping of Jesus 


‘de Galindez. 


Mr. Murphy—or the memory of Mr. Mur- 
phy— 
Says Mr. Lone, 


does not come to us with clean hands. We 
are a law-abiding people. As such we can- 
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not be too concerned with what did or did 
not happen to Mr. Gerry Murphy. 


This strikes me as very strange reason- 
ing from several angles. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], by condemn- 
ing Gerry’s character in most abusive 
fashion, appears to accept the theory 
that Gerry had a part in the abduction 
of Jesus de Galindez. If so, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], must 
then accept the complicity of officials of 
the Dominican Republic in a conspiracy 
to kidnap a man right in the heart of 
New York. That being the case, my col- 
league’s vituperative assertions about 
Gerry Murphy must also be meant for 
the Government of the Dominician Re- 
public, which engineered the criminal 
conspiracy. Why does my esteemed col- 
league plead the Dominician case so elo- 
quently while mercilessly condemning a 
young American citizen? 

On the other hand, if the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], does not ac- 
cept the thesis that Trujillo’s thugs engi- 
neered a kidnaping on United States soil 
and Gerry played a part in it, then we are 
left without a key to Gerry’s disappear- 
ance. In ‘which case it becomes even 
more difficult to understand the gentle- 
man from Louisiana’s [Mr. Lone] advice 
to me to forget Murphy because he was, 
according to my colleague, “a wanton 
character” for the part he played in the 
kidnaping. I submit that my distin- 
guished friend cannot have it both ways. 

Whether Gerald Murphy did or did 
not, knowingly or unknowingly, play a 
role in the mysterious disappearance of 
Galindez is not the point. I beg to re- 
mind my esteemed colleague that both 
the precepts of Christianity and of our 
system of jurisprudence do not judge a 
man guilty without trial. Moreover, 
Gerald Murphy, as a citizen of the United 
States, was entitled to the protection of 
our laws. Isubmit that whatever Gerry’s 
crimes, he was entitled to a fair trial. He 
was entitled to something more Christian 
than the jungle law apparently prevail- 
ing in the Dominican Republic. I am 
convinced that my friend who represents 
the great State of Louisana would exert 
all his power to secure American justice 
for one of his constituents should a for- 
eign government take the law into its 
own hands in gangster fashion. 

As for the matter of the damages paid 
to the parents of Gerry Murphy, osten- 
sibly by the family of De la Maza—once 
again I refer my colleague to the note 
from the United States Department of 
State to the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic. De la Maza’s suicide note, 
it states, was not written by De la Maza. 
Somebody forged that note to make it 
appear that De la Maza had murdered 
Gerry. Why should the family of the 
man sacrificed on the altar of Trujillo’s 
egomania pay damages to the Murphy 
family for a murder he never committed? 
Where is our sense of justice? Are we 
to hide it under the cloak of anticom- 
munism? 

My distinguished and learned col- 
league concludes his remarkable address 
with a plea for not meddling in the af- 
fairs of a neighboring country. He says: 

What business is it of ours as to what type 
of government the people of the Dominican 
Republic have, or in- which manner their 
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government operates, so long as that govern- 
ment and its operations presents no danger 
to our own rights? 


I am glad he added the qualifying 
phrase, “so long as that government and 
its operations presents no danger to our 
own rights.” In the case of the twin 
disappearances of Galindez and Murphy, 
our investigative agencies have un- 
earthed some startling information 
about Trujillo’s bold and criminal op- 
erations in our country. I am certain 
that Mr. Lone would agree that murder 
of United States citizens and residents, 
and their kidnaping and intimidation, 
does constitute a danger to our rights. 
It is unthinkable that a foreign govern- 
ment carry on its brutal machinations in 
our peaceful country. It is equally in- 
conceivable that we accept in a supine 
manner the bold-faced lies of a foreign 
government because it purports to be 
anti-Communist. 

The Government of the Dominican 
Republic has lied to the United States 
Government. The Department of State 
has declared, and I quote: 

In view of the foregoing observations and 
other evidence which it has developed within 
its domestic jurisdiction, the Government of 
the United States considers the case of Ger- 
ald Lester Murphy as unsolved. The Domin- 
ican Government is urgently requested to 
reopen and vigorously pursue its investiga- 
tion of the disappearance of this citizen of 
the United States. 


Trujillo’s answer to the note was to 
stick by his original trumped-up non- 
sense. He claims the De la Maza note to 
be authentic on the basis of the judgment 
of a Spanish authority he had brought 
to the Dominican Republic from Spain. 
Whose testimony is likely to be credible, 
the FBI's or a handpicked Spanish ex- 
pert? Trujillo clings to the story that 
Murphy was not acquainted with any 
high Dominican officials. The FBI states 
otherwise. Trujillo reiterates that 
Murphy’s salary while in the Dominican 
Republic was $350 per month. The FBI 
found Murphy’s income far exceeded the 
amount Dominican authorities will 
admit. : 

As I stated earlier in the case, I do not 
propose that we go in and clean the 
vipers out of the Dominican Government. 
But we can see to it that they do not 
make so bold as to carry on their sordid 
intrigues within our territory or against 
our citizens. 

Recently a first healthy step was 
taken. The Department of State on 
May 1 sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Joseph F. Farland to replace Ambas- 
sador Peiffer in the Dominican Republic. 
Mr. Farland, I understand, besides pos- 
sessing a law degree, served as an FBI 
agent from 1942 to 1944. In view of the 
present situation, I would say his experi- 
ence should serve him in good stead. 

A second step to strengthen our resolve 
to stand for justice in our dealings with 
the Dominican Republic has been the 
nomination of Dick Rubottom as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. For 8 months the position 
was vacant. It is a good thing that 
someone in the Department will now be 
in a position to assume responsibility for 
events in the vital Caribbean area. 
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I appreciate the interest shown by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. His inter- 
est, I feel sure, will lead him to recon- 
sider his position, once he has had an 
opportunity to learn the facts. If more 
Congressmen can be informed about the 
Gerry Murphy case, a vital change may 
occur in our foreign policy in Latin 
America: The United States may once 


again assume its rightful role as the. 


champion of the oppressed and as the 
Nation where government by consent of 
the governed and justice under law are 
revered and held as an example for all 
the world. ; é 





Moral Issues Involved the Use of 
Nuclear Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK], made a recommendation here 
on the floor of the House for the reap- 
pointment of the Honorable Thomas E. 
Murray as a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article written by Mr. J. J. Gilbert: 
NucLEAR ENERGY Has Moral ANGLE—Mnr. Mur- 

RAY’s BXPrRING TERM WitH AEC Has Re- 

VIVED THE ISSUE 

(By J. J. Gilbert) 


WASHINGTON, N. C.—Moral issues involved _ 


in the use of nuclear weapons are being 
brought prominently to public attention 
here. 

Significant in this regard is the imminent 
expiration of the term of Thomas E. Murray 
as a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. For years Mr. Murray has insisted 
on raising the moral issues associated with 
the use of nuclear weapons, 


HAS STRESSED MORAL ISSUS 


Members of Congress hdve taken the un- 
usual and perhaps unprecedented course of 
recommending- to President Eisenhower that 
he be reappointed. Ten members, Senators 
and Representatives, of the 18-member Joint 
(Senate and House) Committee on Atomic 
Energy have joined in this recommendation. 
Mr. Murray, himself, has let it be known that 
he would like to be reappointed. 

An interesting fact is that while Washing- 
ton has come to think of Mr. Murray in con- 
nection with the moral aspects of nuclear 
weapons, he could very well be the most 
practical member the AEC has ever had. He 
is widely recognized as an engineer and busi- 
nessman, and he personally holds some 200 
patents. 

Moreover, while he is usually associated 
with the moral issues of nuclear-war, much, 
if not most, of what he has said and written 
has to do with the most practical military 
features of nuclear warfare. While he rec- 
ognizes the deterrent value of large weapons, 
he has called for greater emphasis on the 


smaller weapons adaptable to limited wars. — 
_ Saudi Arabia’s discovery that the Egypt!" 


Mr. Murray’s argument is that massive 
nuclear weapons are so horrible in their re- 
sults that the world just can’t afford to in- 
dulge in an all-out nuclear war. 
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Meanwhile, an aggressor, appreciating tp). 
fact as well as we do, can conquer the world 
piecemeal, through small localized aggre; 
sions. Aggressors might be stopped i; smal] 
nuclear weapons were available to Use 
against them. 3 

Legislators who have urged Mr. Murray; 
reappointment have stressed his courage his 
efforts to avoid political partisanship, anq 
his advocacy of the common good as the cri. 
terion in making policy decisions. 

Mr. Murray has for years advocated wider 
public understanding of the hazards asgo. 
ciated with radioactive fall out. Here 
again his arguments are being brought once 
more to mind, by warnings and protests 
emanating from numerous diverse sources, 

His concern for the threat posed by ny. 
clear weapons has also led Mr. Murray to aq. 
vocate greatly increased efforts to develop 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, particularly 
atomic electric power. 

He has repeatedly warned that our present 
programs for the development of industria, 
atomic power are not adequate and that 
steps to accelerate its development are urg. 
ently needed. 

Earlier this year, in testimony before Con. 
gress, he again proposed measures designed 
to rectify the deficiencies in our present 
program. 

One of the most recent utterances of Pope 
Pius XII on this topic has been an urging 
that scientists of all nations expend their 
efforts to put nuclear energy to work in the 
service of men, instead of engaging in “this 
exhausting and costly race to death.” This 
appeal was contained in a message which 
the Holy Father gave to Japan's Minister 
Matsushita, who called upon the Pontiff 
in the interests of limiting the dangers of 
nuclear tests and warfare. 

The Pope’s latest remarks recall to mind 
that there has long been one in this coun- 
try who has given serious and expert thought 
to these problems. Mr. Murray is that one. 





Nasser and Saud in Mideast Drama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in his syndicated 
columns throughout the Nation on May 
6 and May 8, 1957. Both articles were 
written from Beirut, Lebanon. He !e- 
peats what I have been saying since 
1955. Will the State Department pay 
any attention now? 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 6, 1957] 

Nasser, Saup In Mipeast Drama—ARratis, 
PLOTTED AGAINST, STOPS FINANCING PLOTS, 
Now Reps Do Ir 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

Berrut, LepaNon.—The latest and not the 
least extraordinary scene in the vast Middle 
Eastern drama has now been played in holy 
Mecca, according to deeply interesting and 
apparently authentic recent reports. 

The cause of the scene was King Saud of 


military attaché in his capital was brisk!y 
engaged in and financing armed 
leftwing terrorist activities ultimately 4 
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rected against the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment. King Saud’s emotions, on learning of 
this latest manifestation of the loyal affec- 
tion of his Egyptian ally, can be easily 


imagined. 

Because of his discovery King Saud -re- 
fused to receive, Egypt’s President Nasser 
when Nasser wished to confer with him 
about the Jordan crisis. He was too busy, 
ne said, making his devotions in Mecca. 
Therefore Nasser sent his satellite, Syrian 
president Shukri Kuwatly, whom Saud par- 
ticularly likes, to conciliate the Arabian King 
py all means possible. 

The means adopted was not to deny the 
activities of the Egyptian military attaché, 
which were undeniable. Instead, Nasser’s 
knowledge of those activities was passion- 
ately denied. ' 

In part, at least, the grand denial scene 
was played in the very shadow of the sacred 
Kaaba, where King Saud had gone to pray. 
And at one point, apparently, an Egyptian 
member of the delegation accompanying 
president Kuwatly actually clutched the 
Kaaba’s great embroidered curtain, to give 
force to his oath that Egypt’s right hand 
knew not what Egypt’s left hand did. 

The episode so completely belongs to the 
ornate tradition of Middle Eastern politics 
that its hard practical significance may per- 
haps escape attention. But it has the very 
greatest and hardest practical significance all 
the same. 

The discovery of Egyptian military attaché 
in full career as a left-wing terrorist organ- 
izer is not the truly significant feature. In- 
deed, this has become almost a monthly 
occurence in this part of the world. Already 
there have been similar episodes, usually 
with such melodramatic trimmings as the 
disclosure of large bomb or dynamite caches 
in the Egyptian officer’s possession, in Libya, 
the Sudan, and Lebanon. And in Jordan, 
the Egyptian military attaché, Fuad Hilal, 
was well known to be a leading organizer 
of the plot against King Hussein. 

The real point of the marvelous scene in 
Mecca was, rather, the sharp emphasis it 
gave to a major reversal of role that is deeply 
affecting the whole Middle Eastern political 
situation. ; ’ 

It was not so long ago—as late as last Sep- 
tember in fact—when Egypt’s military at- 
tachés and other agents were working, all 
over the. Middle East, in closest collaboration 
with the Saudi Arabian embassies. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, Saudi Arabian 
money was everywhere being used to finance 
Egyptian political and propaganda activities. 
Furthermore, the largest share of King 
Saud’s dollars was going tg extreme left-wing 
Arab nationalists, and particularly to the 
Communist-linked Baathists, in Syria and 


» Jordan. 


Very probably, indeed, the terrorist bands 
which the Egyptian military attaché was 
training and equipping in Saudi Arabia were 
originally intended for export. They were 
only turned against King Saud himself when 
the King finally grasped the danger to his 
own Government of the pro-Egyptian Leftist 
and revolutionary activity that his dollars 
were paying for in so many other countries. 

This important awakening occurred last 
October. But it is now abundantly clear that 
when King Saud turned off the tap of his 
oil-earned dollars, the Egyptians at once 
called on the masters of the Kremlin, who 
turned on the tap of their rubles. The same 
underground, terrorist, pro-Egyptian activity 
that was once financed by Saudi Arabia is 
how financed by the Soviet Union. 

This raises two kinds of questions. First, 
the changed relationship between King Saud 
and Nasser, like the Jordanian crisis, raises 
the gravest questions about the future of 
Nasser’s quadripartite Arab alliance of Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. Second, 
Nasser’s vastly increased dependence on the 
Soviets raises even graver questions about 


‘to organize. 
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the extent to which he can still be considered 
a free agent. But answers can only be at- 
tempted in a subsequent report. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 8, 1957] 
Is Ecyprt To BE a Soviet CLIENT-STATE? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

BetruT.—Egypt’s President Nasser, who is 
still for good or ill the biggest figure in the 
Arab world, is plainly approaching his final 
choice between East and West. 

He will either strengthen his anchor to 
windward—the bearable relations with 
America he has always been careful to main- 
tain. Or he will cast off the anchor alto- 
gether, rapidly steering Egypt toward a new 
status as an open Soviet client-state. The 
moment of choice between these alternatives 
has been greatly hastened by the defeat of 
the Egyptian plot to take over little Jordan, 
and perhaps too by the Syrian elections. 

Some hope for, some fear this moment. 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, for instance, is 
one of those who fear it. He now knows the 
true, undying loyalty of his old friend, the 
Egyptian dictator. He has just discovered 
Nasser’s military attaché in Arabia organiz- 
ing terrorist activities against the Arabian 
Government. 

But the great flood of oil money has 
washed away the old Arabian tribal loyalties. 
It has changed the whole structure of 
Arabian society. It has made King Saud 
much more vulnerable than most people 
suppose to the kind of propaganda and un- 
derground attack Nasser knows so well how 
Hence King Saud is not at all 
anxious to hear his own name heading the 
list of villains of Nasser’s powerful “Voice of 
the Arabs.” 

For these reasons, King Saud has just sent 
young King Hussein of Jordan home again 
from Arabia with what amounts to half a 
flea in his ear. In particular, Saud refused 
Hussein’s urgent invitation to join an active 
combination against the left-wing national- 
ist, pro-Egyptian groups which are now 
working with the Communists in all the 
Arab countries. 

But King Saud is still supporting King 
Hussein. He is still America’s friend. He 
has not altered his crucial decision, reached 
last October, to withdraw his rich financial 
support from the Egyptian network of sub- 
sidized agents, terrorists, and “nationalist” 
Arab politicians. Hence King Saud will 
hardly escape if Nasser finally decides to go 
all the way with the Kremlin. 

There are those who argue that Nasser has 
chosen the Kremlin already but just has not 
bothered to tell the American Ambassador 
in Cairo about it. Some signs, such as the 
renewed publication of a Cairo paper by the 
allegedly suppressed Egyptian Communist 
Party, certainly hint that Nasser is no longer 
a free agent. Most serious of all, he is now 
accepting Soviet rubles instead of Saudi 
dollars to finance his agent and propaganda 
net in the Arab world. 

Yet there are still several important things 
to be said about Nasser’s choice. In the 
first place Nasser has a legitimate complaint 
against the American policymakers in this 
matter. 

American policy has never firmly supported 
or firmly opposed the western allies in the 
Middle East. American dealings with Egypt 
have alternated appeasement and humilia- 
tion with dizzying frivolity. In the short 
space of 5 months, we have gone from Sec- 
retary Dulles’ exhibition of brinksmanship 
in the rejection of the Aswan Dam scheme, 
all the way to President Eisenhower's trust 
in Divine Providence and the U. N. in the 
climactic stage of the Suez crisis. 

Until the Jordanian drama, therefore, 
Nasser was never plainly notified that the 
Unitec| States, as leader of the West, would 
not iniefinitely stand for his making politi- 
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cal capital by the simple method of kicking 
the West in the belly. On the contrary, 
Nasser has been allowed to suppose, and 
he has supposed, that the United States 
would stand for almost anything if he only 
refrained from Kicking the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. in the belly. 

If this confusion had been early removed 
from Nasser’s mind, he might not have edged 
so far toward a Soviet-.choice. To be sure, 
Nasser gains cheap personal prestige by spon- 
soring and leading Communist-linked, vio- 
lently antiwestern movements in other Arab 
countries. But the suffering masses of 
Egypt do not gain a piastre. 

The position is clearer than ever now, since 
the Suez crisis has placed so many inflamed 
issues on the dust heap of accomplished 
facts. All Egypt’s practical national in- 
terests are on the side of a truly neutral 
policy, which would include friendship with 
the West and eventually help from the West. 
The only obstacle is Nasser’s activity beyond 
his own borders. 

The last stage of the Suez crisis was of 
course the golden opportunity for the Ameri- 
can policymakers. But even now it just 
might not be too late to persuade Nasser 
to make the wiser choice. 





Looks Like the Reds Plan Long Antarctic 
Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article by Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, in which he points out that 
apparently the Russians plan to stay in 
the Antarctic for a long time. It would 
seem that the United States ought to 
have some long-range plans with respect 
to that part of the world also: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
28, 1957] 
Looks LIKE THE Reps PLAN LONG ANTARCTIC 
STay 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The Russians have installed the first dial 
telephone system in the Antarctic. For their 
bases there, they also brought rugs and wall 
paper, indicating they were settling down for 
an indefinite stay. 

This was learned today from members of 
the U. S. Navy’s Antarctic Operation Deep 


Freeze. 
Rear Adm. George Dufek, Deep Freeze com- 


mander, described his latest trip to the 
region as “the toughest yet.” It was his 
third. 


COULD CONTROL ROUTES 

Russian headquarters is at Mirny, 2,000 
miles from Australia. From their base there, 
and outlying posts, the Russians could con- 
trol the sea routes around the Cape of Good 
Hope—routes of crucial military importance 
if the Suez and Panama Canals should be 
closed. 

The Russians’ main base, spread over an 
area of several miles, is hooked up by dial 
telephone with the other posts. They even 
boast a central exchange. 

The Russians are participating in observ- 
ance of the International Geophysical Year 
along with other power:. So far, cooperation 
has been good. Admizal Dufek has visited. 
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the Russian ships and they returned the call. 

The Russians wanted the honor of setting up 

the first South Polar camp, but yielded grace- 

fully when the United States was named. 
UNITED STATES WILL LEAVE 


Though the United States has spent $55 
million so far as its part in observing the 
Geophysical Year apparently we have no in- 
tention of remaining in the Antarctic. Ad- 
miral Dufek recently announced that Little 
America would not be maintained as a per- 
manent -installation. In all, the Uhited 
States has seven Antarctic bases, but all are 
considered temporary. * 

The Australians are considerably con- 
cerned about the indications that the Rus- 
sians are there to stay. Russian airbases 
soon will accommodate planes from Mos- 
cow, with a final staging base in Australia. 
The Australian Government has consented 
to this temporary arrangement. They fear 
now that the Russians will ask to make 
this a permanent deal, using it for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Reports from Canberra also refiect Aus- 
tralian fears that the Soviets hope to es- 
tablish submarine bases in the Antarctic. 


NO CLAIMS 


Neither the United States nor Russia rec- 
ognizes any claims to sovereignty in this 
area. Control of the frozen continent has 
never been established. If the matter of 
possession ever came to a test, however, 
Uncle Sam could be expected to make.a 
strong bid. 

Interest in the Antarctic is threefolad— 
scientific, strategic, and economic. Admiral 
Dufek has discounted any immediate stra- 
tegic importance. In speeches in New Zea- 
land, he also stated he felt it was of little 
economic importance, claiming that miner- 
als—largely coal and gold—detected there 
are of low quality. However, he pointed 
out that only two-tenths of 1 percent of 
the polar area has been surveyed, and that 
casually. 





Cut the Budget and Reduce Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD an address I delivered over WHK 
radio station, Cleveland, on April 20, 
titled “Cut the Budget and Reduce 
Taxes”: 


The real news in Washington is the budget 
proposed by the President and the reaction 
of Congress. Immediate reaction of Con- 
gress to the largest peacetime budget in 
our history was unfavorable. Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey appeared to be in 
agreement with the consensus in Congress 
because he made a public statement to the 
effect that the President’s budget was too 
high. Another feature is that vested inter- 
ests have been busily at work trying to make 
sure that their pet projects will not be cut 
by Congress. 

The end result is that Congress is more 
economy-minded this year than usual. This 
is good news for the overburdened taxpayer. 
The drive for economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment is long overdue. 

After a most careful study of the proposed 
budget and taking part in debates in the 
House, I conclude that the present methods 
being used to cut the budget will not produce 
the substantial results the people are look- 
ing for. An examination of the budget will 
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show that 63 percent of the tax dollar goes 
for what are generally called national-de- 
fense purposes. 

In the world in which we live, our national 
defense can no longer be predicated on the 
belief that we are separated from most of 
the world by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Today our national defense takes on global 
dimensions because we cannot escape the 
hard, cold fact that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans are no longer effective barriers for 
possible invaders or aggressors. : 

The global dimensions which have been 
added to our national defense policy have 
been imposed by the worldwide threat of 
Russian communism. 

The experts responsible for the defense of 
our country tell us that the possibilities of 
war in the future demand that we be fully 
prepared to meet the enemy anywhere in the 
world. Added is the realization that free- 
dom’s cause cannot be defended by the 
United States alone and that all nations of 
the world that believe in freedom must do 
their part in defense of it. That is the real 
reason why we initiated Mega of foreign, 
economic, and military aid. 

I believe that the tremendous sacrifices 
which the American people have made over 
the past 10 years in support of our peace- 
time national defense program are now be- 
ginning to bear fruit. There is no doubt 
that the Communists are in a weaker posi- 
tion today than they have been in many 
years. Many countries of the free world are 
becoming more able to defend themselves. 
Many of the countries enslaved within the 
Russian empire are showing a determination 
to throw off their chains of slavery and to 
oust the Russian Communists who occupy 
their soil. There are also signs of uncer- 
tainty and confusion within the Kremlin 
itself. The Russian overlords are faced with 
tremendous internal problems which they 
cannot solve except by the application of the 
most ruthless tyranny and despotism over 
the people. But the Russian Communists 
have not abandoned their goal of world con- 
quest. 

Since 63 percent of our national budget is 
spent for purposes of defending our own 
free way of life, the question before the 
Eisenhower administration is whether it 
feels we can coexist in safety with the Rus- 
sian Communists or whether we must con- 
tinue on with programs calculated to defeat 
the conspiracy of communism. 

This decision must be made before we can 
realistically and honestly expect a reduction 
in the national budget and thereby a sub- 
stantial reduction in taxes. Any substan- 
tial reduction in taxes can only be done by 
a substantial reduction in the funds now 
being expended for our national defense 
program. 

The administration has not yet made up 
its mind on this basic question. On the 
one hand, the epartment of State is en- 
gaging in activities which afford the Rus- 
sians the breathing spell they so badly need. 

I refer to a story which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star last November to 
the effect that the Department of State had 
sent a message to the Kremlin assuring it 
that the Government of the United States 
did not favor governments unfriendly to 
communism on the borders of the Sdviet 
Union. According to this newspaper, this 
message was sent right at the peak of the 
Hungarian freedom revolution—a revolution 
of all the Hungarian people which was anti- 
Communist in nature and sought a free dem- 
ocratic government of the Hungarian people. 
Shortly after this message the Kremlin sent 
Red Army reinforcements into Hungary to 
destroy the great victory won by the Hun- 
garian patriots. Such activities as this, and 
I presure the Washington Evening Star is 
accurately reporting the facts, does not 
weaken communism, but gives it the breath- 
ing spell that it so badly needs. 


There is increasing talk in Washington 
that the so-called summit meeting at Geneva 
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ended up in a secret understanding betye¢), 
the Russians and the United States tha; , 
status quo would be acceptable to bot, 
Such a status quo would allow the com. 
munists to keep the many nations and mj). 
lions of people which it now holds in bong. 
age. Such a commitment, if given, wou 
prevent the United States from taking an, 
steps whatever to help the patriotic forces 
behind the Iron Curtain. These rumors are 
gaining increasing credence because of the 
failure of our Government to do anything 
effective by way of the United Nations o; 
on its own to help the heroic people of 
Hungary in their fight for freedom. 

I remind you again that about $42 billion 
are included in the budget sent to Congres, 
by President Eisenhower to cover his esti. 
mated cost for our national defense program. 
I repeat our national defense program is ca}. 
culated to defend our free way of life againgt 
the conspiracy of communism and to help 
all other nations who are willing to fight fo; 
their freedom and independence. To put jt 
bluntly it would appear that the Department 
of State wants to make a deal with the Rus. 
sians. and the Department of Defense under. 
stands the threat of communism to our free 
way of life and insists upon an everready 
defense force to meet any possible Commu. 
nist aggression. Before Congress can make 
any substantial cut in our national budget, 
I believe we must have a national policy on 
communism. z 

At the moment Congress does not have q 
clear idea of what our national policy is in 
this respect. You have a right to expect 
consistency from the administration in 
Washington. You are asked to put up $42 
billion next year to defend our free way of 
life against communism, then you have a 
right to demand a clear and sharp national 
policy which prohibits any deals with the 
Communists and excludes any programs or 
actions whatever which would tend to give 
the Communists a breathing spell. 

If it is our national policy to work toward 
the elimination of communism as a threat 
to world peace, then I would ask whether or 
not our Defense Establishment has been mod- 
ernized to conform with latest scientific ad- 
vances. I have in mind the intercontinental 
guided missiles which are capable of carry- 
ing atomic warheads, aircraft that exceed the 
speed of sound, and electronic devices un- 
heard of 10 years ago. 

Modernization of our Defense Establish- 
ment cannot take place overnight. We must 
maintain at all times the capability to com- 
pletely defeat any enemy who would make 
the foolish mistake of attempting aggression 
against the United States. This means that 
we must have in being a military force with 
the capability to win and win quickly. 
Modernization must bring economies with 
increased defense efficiency. 

It is important that all of us bear in mind 
that 63 percent of our tax dollar goes for our 
national defense program. To make any 
deals with the Russian Communists is to 
deny the need for 63 percent of our national 
budget. Unless we have a clear national 
policy on communism, the American tax- 
payer will be burdened for years to come. 





It’s Time To Expunge This Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr’. 


Speaker, at the request of the Honorable 
Goodwyn H. Harris, Jr., attorney, Mans- 
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field, La., I submit an editorial appear- 
ing in the Thursday, May 9, 1957, issue 
of the Times, Shreveport, 
La. The editorial is entitled “It’s Time 
To Expunge This Resolution” and is as 


follows: 
Ir’s Time To Expunce THIS RESOLUTION 
Senator Georcz Matone, of Nevada, has 
asked the United States Senate to expunge 
from its records the resolution it voted a few 
years ago condemning Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, for attacks he made 
on other Senators in Senate floor speeches. 
senator MaLonge made his request in the 
nate yesterday. 
The condemnation of Senator McCarthy 
should be expunged from the recérd—not 
pecause Senator McCarthy is dead but be- 
cause passage of the resolution was wrong 
from the start. It was an act of Senators 
taken in heat, thoughtlessly, without regard 
to the true import or consequences of what 
they were doing, and without proper cause. 
The resolution sometimes is referred to 
as a “censure” action, but the Senate re- 
moved the word “censure” from the original 
yersion before passing it. Even in the politi- 
cal heat and emotions and passions that 


. reigned at the time, there were heads suf- 


ficiently level to realize that no resolution 
of actual “censure” should be passed. So, 
“condemned” was substituted for “censure.” 

That did not in any way change the wrong 
of the action. It was a technical point 
which some Senators used to soothe their 
own consciences. They would have done bet- 
ter to have obeyed those consciences to be- 
gin with and refused to pass any such reso- 
lution. 

Senator McCarthy said things on the 
floor of the Senate about other Senators 
that might well have been left unsaid. Sen- 
ators have done that throughout the years 
from the first session of this legislative 
body. But they were not censured or con- 
demned by official Senate resolution. 

The Senate always has recognized that 
its floor is a forum of free speech, so much so 
that Senators are immune from any type of 
legal action for anything said on the Senate 
floor, libelous or otherwise. A Senate which 
constitutionally and by statute has made it- 
self immune from legal action for what its 
Members may say about people outside the 
Senate should not complain abcut what 
Senators say of other Senators inside the 
Senate. 

Senator McCarthy may have spoken in 
bad taste and ill grace at times. Certainly 
he spoke in anger on some occasions, anger 
incited through hounding by his political 
enemies and those who, intentionally or 
unintentionally, did so much during: that 
period of American history-to aid and fur- 
ther the Communist cause in its objective 
of destroying the American form of govern- 
ment by force. 

None of these things justified a resolu- 
tion of censure or condemnation. Even if 
things he said were untrue—and in most 
instances any contention of untruthfulness 
would be a matter of individual opinion— 
he still had the right constitutionally and 
statutorially to say them in the Senate and 
he still acted under precedent established 
by many a previous Member of Congress on 
back to the days of Daniel Webster. 

Daniel Webster denounced the War of 
1912 and denounced the Senators who voted 
in favor of it and to support it with taxation. 
He refused to vote taxes for it. He was not 
censured. On the contrary, only a few days 
ago, he was selected by the present United 
States Senate as one of five “great dead 
Senators of all time” whose portraits will 
hang in a Senate lobby. 

The late Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of Wis- 
consin—McCarthy’s State—denounced the 
First World War and did everything he could 
to block legislation to support it and to 
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prevent America’s youth from fighting in it. 
‘He was, in effect, “tried” by his own State 
legislature while a United States Senator. 
That legislature demanded that the United 
States Senate expel him. He refused to ap- 
pear before a Senate committee to answer 
charges which were, in effect, that he was 
following the course of a traitor to his 
country. He was not censured or condemned 
by resolutions. A few days ago, like Daniel 
Webster, he was selected as one of the five 
great Senators of all time. 

One of the “counts” in the Senate’s con- 
demnation of Senator McCarthy was that he 
refused to testify before a Senate committee, 
and that this was “slight” and “insult’’ to 
the Senate itself. Senator La Follette made 
the same refusal—in arrogant manner. 
Other Senators through past detades have 
refused. None were censured or con- 
demned—only McCarthy. 

Even if Senator McCarthy had been 100 
percent wrong in everything he said and did 
during his entire meteorlike career in at- 
tacking Communists and their friends and 
dupes—and certainly he was not wrong ex- 
cept in some matters of personal judgment 
and action—he still had the right and, under 
precedent, the privilege of saying everything 
that he said on the Senate floor without 
retaliation from the Senate as a whole. 

It is because of these things, because of 
the deep principles of Americanism involved, 
that the Senate’s resolution condemning the 
Wisconsin Senator should be expunged from 
the record. 


Mr. Helicopter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an article from 
the May 8 New Haven Register on Igor 
I. Sikorsky, a pioneer in the field of 
aeronautics. 

Mr. Sikorsky has dedicated his entire 
working life toward the perfection of 
the helicopter. It was through his tire- 
less efforts that the helicopter has 
emerged as a popular, reliable, and even 
indispensable machine to the United 
States both in peace and war. Today 
the helicopter is continually called upon 
to perform daring and heroic rescue 
feats, and if it were not for the modern 
development of the helicopter, such 
service would never have been realized. 
The aircraft industry will sorely miss 
Mr. Sikorsky’s active participation in it 
but I hope that his wealth of knowledge 
on the subject, his technical expertness, 
and keen imagination will be often uti- 
lized in the future. 

The article follows: 

CAREER OF BRILLIANT PIONEER SPANS HISTORY 
OF POWERED FLIGHT 

BripcePport.—Igor I. Sikorsky, aeronautical 
pioneer and founder of the aircraft firm 
which bears his name, retires this month 
from active duty as engineering manager of 
the Sikorsky Aircraft division of United Air- 
craft Corp. He will, however, be retained by 
the corporation as a consultant for an un- 
specified time. 

Sikorsky, 68 on May 25, has had an active 
career spanning the entire history of pow- 
ered flight. Known today throughout the 
world as “Mr. Helicopter,” Sikorsky’s career 
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includes pioneering efforts as designer, build- 
er, and pilot of the world’s first multiengine 
aircraft; designer, builder, and pilot of the 
first modern all-metal transport airplane; 
designer and builder of flying boats which 
blazed transoceanic air routes; and designer, 
builder, and pilot of the first successful 
helicopter in the Western Hemisphere. 
BUILT MODELS AS BOY 


The son of a psychology professor, Sikor- 
sky was born in Kiev, Russia, on May 25, 
1889. Asa lad, thanks largely to the influence 
of his mother, a doctor, and his father, Si- 
korsky showed great interest in contemporary 
sciences—particularly aviation. While still a 
schoolboy, he built and flew several model 
aircraft made from tissue paper and strips 
of bamboo. 

A youthful tour of Germany in the com- 
pany of his father, during which he first 
heatd of the Wright Brothers and came in de- 
tailed contact with the work of Count Zep- 
pelin, more or less settled the question of 
what career Sikorsky was to follow. 

He graduated from the Petrograd Naval 
College, studied engineering in Paris, re- 
turned to Kiev and entered the Mechanical 
Engineering College of the Polytechnical In- 
stitute in 1907. But in 1909, his young mind 
full of aviation, Sikorsky went back to Paris, 
then the aeronautical center of Europe, to 
learn what he could of the budding science. 

While in Paris he became known to 
many of the men who later were to make 
great names in aviation—Bleriot, Feber, and 
others. Despite advice to the contrary from 
these and other experienced men, Sikorsky 
announced plans to build a helicopter. And 
so, having learned all he could of aviation 
as it was then known in Europe, he bought 
a 25-horsepower Anzani engine and went 
home to Kiev to begin~building the air- 
craft of his first love, a helicopter. 

The helicopter failed, as did its successor. 
Power was lacking; not enough was known 
of the rotary-wing art. Sikorsky then turned 
his attention to fixed-wing aircraft. 


FIRST SUCCESS 


First success came with the S~-2, the sec- 
ond fixed-wing plane of his design and con- 
struction. In the S—5, Sikorsky had an air- 
craft which won him national recognition as 
well as an FAI license No. 64. His S-6-A 
received the highest award at the 1912 Mos- 
cow aviation exhibition, andin the fall of that 
year, won for its young designer, builder, and 
pilot first prize in the military competition 
at Petrograd. 

Sikorsky’s success in 1912 led to a position 
as head of the aviation subsidiary of the 
Russian Baltic Railroad Car Works. In this 
position, as a result of a mosquito-clogged 
carburetor and subsequent engine failure, 
Sikorsky conceived the idea of an aircraft 
having more than one engine—a most radical 
idea for the times. With the blessings of 
his parent company, he embarked on an engi- 
neering project which gave the world its 
first multiengined airplane—the four-en- 
gined The Grand. The revolutionary air- 
craft featured such things as an enclosed 
cabin, a lavatory, upholstered chairs, and 
an exterior catwalk where passengers might 
take a turn about in the air. 

The Grand was followed by still a larger 
aircraft which, in military versions, proved 
the most successful bomber to see service in 
World WarlI. But, as it did to many things, 
the Red Revolution put an end to Sikorsky’s 
career in Russian aviation. He gave up a 
considerable personal fortune and fied to 
France, where he was commissioned to build 
a bomber for Allied service. The aircraft was 
still on the drawing board when the armistice 
was signed and Sikorsky, after casting about 
in vain for a position in French aviation, 
headed for the United States, 

He was surprised and disappointed to find 
postwar aviation in the United States on the 
wane. After a fruitless search for some posi- 
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tion in aviation, Sikorsky resorted to teach- 
ing and lecturing in New York, mostly to 
fellow emigres. Finally, in 1923, a group of 
his students who knew of his reputation in 
prewar Russia, pooled their meager resources 
and launched Sikorsky on his first American 
venture—the Sikorsky Aero Engineering 
Corp. 
FUND SHORTAGES 

First aircraft built by the young and 
financially insecure concern was the S-29A 
(for America), a twin-engine, all-metal 
transport which proved a forerunner of the 
modern airliner. Despite periodic bouts 
with a shortage of funds, a number of air- 
craft followed including the twin-engine 
8-38 amphibian with which Pan American 
Airways blazed trails to Central and South 
America. Coincident with success of the 
S-38 was an opportunity for Sikorsky’s 
company to become a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft in 1929. 

Sikorsky’s association with United gave 
aviation an unsurpassed series of flying boats 
which for years were outstanding record air- 
craft. In the S42, air trails were blazed 
to Hawaii and the Orient. The S-44 for 
years held the blue ribbon for the latest 
transatlantic passage. All Sikorsky aircraft 
of the time were known for ease of han- 
dling and luxurious comfort. 

In 1937, with two careers behind him, Si- 
korsky turned again to the helicopter. From 
time to time, throughout the years, he had 
taken out an occasional patent on some 
phase of helicopter design. And during the 
years, he had taken exhaustive notes—jot- 
ting down his ideas, the results of tests, 
sketches of possible designs. 

HELICOPTER SUCCESS 


Finally, on September 14, 1939, Sikorsky 
whirled his VS—300 a few feet off the ground 
to give the Western Hemisphere its first suc- 
cessful helicopter. Within 2 years of rapid 
development, Sikorsky and his VS-300 had 
broken all the world’s helicopter records. 
During these evolutionary years, he tried 
practically all possible configurations set- 
tling, finally, on the single main rotor, with 
torque-compensating tail rotor, design which 
is characteristic of all Sikorsky helicopters. 

Military contracts followed VS—300, and in 
1943 the R-4 was ordered into production, 
the first such helicopter in the world. 

Since R-4, 9 Sikorsky helicopters have been 
introduced, including the S—51, the S—55, the 
8-58, the turbine-powered S-—59, and the 
mammoth twin-engine record-holding S—56. 

Unquestioned leadership in rotary-wing 
aeronautics, plus outstanding contributions 
to contemporary life, have brought Sikorsky 
many honors and awards. He has received 
honorary degrees from Yale University, Wes- 
leyan University, Lehigh University, North- 
eastern University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, University of Pittsburgh, and Florida 
Southern College. 

He was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, an 
honorary fellow of the American Helicopter 
Society, a fellow in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and to various honor- 
ary positions in several scientific and profes- 
sional fraternities. 

HONORED BY INDUSTRY 


On behalf of the entire helicopter industry, 
Sikorsky received the Collier Trophy for 1950, 
presented by Harry S. Truman. 

In 1954 he was named winner of the John 
Scott award, presented annually by the city 
of Philadelphia. He was also named recipi- 
ent of the James Watt international medal 
for 1955, presented by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain. 

In 1952 Thomas EK. Finletter, then Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, presented Sikorsky the 
national defense transportation award and 
dubbed him “Mr. Helicopter.” 

In making the award, Finletter likened 
Sikorsky to the Wrights, Santos-Dumont, 
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and Count Zeppelin, and said, “He (Sikor- 
sky) is a milestone in the history of aviation, 
an equal giant and pioneer. Look upon him 
well and remember him.” 


A Small But Rare Triumph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times of May 12, 1957, con- 
tained an editorial pointing up the suc- 
cessful efforts of our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Lipscoms, 
in bringing about economy in the Fed- 
eral Government. As the editorial de- 
clares, Congressman Lipscoms’s hard 
work and persistence has resulted in a 
benefit to the Nation’s taxpayers. 

The gentleman from California was 
assisted in his efforts in bringing to light 
the public opinion poll conducted by the 
State Department by Mr. Robert Hart- 
mann, chief of the Los Angeles Times, 
Washington bureau. 

Mr. Hartmann is recognized as one of 
the Nation’s outstanding journalists. 
He not only assisted Congressman Lips- 
coms in bringing the facts concerning 
Federal inefficiency to light, but he aided 
in the complete investigation of this 
matter. He deserves real credit for his 
dedication to the public interest in ex- 
posing Government waste. 

I wish to join the editorial writers of 
the Los Angeles Times in paying tribute 
to my distinguished colleague, Mr. Lips- 
coMB, who not only talks about economy 
in Government, but who has done some- 

ing positive to help effect economy. 

The editorial follows: 

A SMALL BuT Rare TrRIuMPH 

The $43,000 spent this year surreptitiously 
by the State Department for a privately con- 
ducted public opinion poll, which Repre- 
sentative GLEN Lipscoms, Republican, of Los 
Angeles, has succeeded in cutting from future 
Federal budgets, seems a small sum compared 
to the billions at issue in the current debate. 

ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS? 

Yet this curious case, happily concluded 
in a rare triumph for the taxpayers, illu- 
strates in miniature most of the things that 
are wrong with our swollen Federal Gov- 
ernment and the fallacy of claims that 
spending can’t be cut without eliminating 
“essential” functions. 

After the California dis- 
covered this tiny hole in the dike and put 
his finger on it, further exploration by the 
Times Washington Bureau established that 
more than $600,000 had leaked through it 
during 14 years without public accounting 
for @ penny. 

Laying aside, for the moment, the merits 
of the f aid program which costs about 
$4 billion a year and the reliability of a poll 
which, after sampling 1,300 persons, concluded 
that 90 percent of the American people favor 
foreign aid, consider these facts which have 
now been conceded: 

POLLING DEAL 

First, and most important, the State De- 
partment didn’t really need what it bought. 
The most conclusive proof of this was its 
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alacrity in terminating the polling deal whey, 
discovered. No one can complain about oy; 
foreign policymakers wanting to keep abreast 
of United States public opinion, but they 
are not immured. Last year they spent 
$888,111 on domestic travel, which is saig to 
broaden the mind. Moreover, the Depart. 
ment hires a dozen public studies experts of 
its own at some $72,500 a year, who listen to 
radio-TV pundits, read current magazines 
and clip daily newspapers, even subscribing 
to one published west of Kansas City. 

Second, since nobody at the State Depart. 
ment dared ask Congress for $43,000 more 
each year as poll money, the interested par. 
ties brazenly tapped a secret $1 million-,. 
year fund given the Secretary under the ip. 
triguing title of “Emergencies in the Diplo. 
matic and Consular Service.” This fung 
never has to be accounted for in public, for 
reasons one might wish to know more about, 
Since it is another classified subject closed to 
press inquiries, however, nobody missed the 
money for 14 years until.some foreign aiq 
bureaucrat became a little too bold. 

Third, having purchased unnecessary data 
with unauthorized funds unbeknown to 
Congress and the taxpayers, the poll findings 
were passed around by the State Department 
and were used by the International Coop- 
eration Administration for a dubious and 
possibly illegal purpose, to propagandize its 
own program and payroll in the controversial] 
foreign aid budget debate. 


PERFECT EXAMPLE 


As Representative Lirscoms said, “This is a 
perfect example of how entrenched spenders 
go about perpetuating themselves in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in spite of the will of Con- 
gress and the people.” 

It is also a perfect example for any Con- 
gressman who really wants to cut the budget 
instead of just making speeches about it. 
Perhaps some of Lipscoms’s cclleagues will 
now be moved to demand public answers to 
such corolHary questions as these: 

How many more such $43,000 items, useless 
relics of a bygone “emergency era” when 
Congress wrote blank checks by the gross, are 
still hidden in the $71,800,000,000 Eisenhower 
budget? 

How many more unaudited million-dollar 
funds have past Congresses complacently 
transferred to executive agencies to use as 
they please, even to contradict or convert 
congressional critics? 

What else besides polls has Secretary 
Dulles’ $1 million-a-year fund for “Emergen- 
cies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” 
continued in next year’s budget, been used 
to pay for? 


LL 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by lav, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congréss shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most gratifying aspects of the long fight 
which has been waged in support of Fed- 
eral construction of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon has been the unwavering 
support of the people of the Pacific 
Northwest. Certainly the most impres- 
sive demonstration of that support is to 
pe found in the results of last November’s 
election. Yet, I think, equally significant 
has been the steadfastness of that sup- 
port as indicated by the constant stream 
of letters which come into my office call- 
ing for early congressional approval of 
this important project. , 

I believe my colleagues will find it 
highly informative to consider a few of 
these and so, under unanimous consent, 
I ask to have these letters included in 


my remarks. - 

The letters follow: 

REEpsPorT, Orec., April 29, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN. 

Dear Sir: I think that the high dam of 
‘Hells Cariyon is one of the most important 
issues before Congress and hope that you will 
give this your full support. 

I think that such issues should come before 
the voters, thus preventing a giveaway by an 
appointive officer and also relieve Congress of 
80 politically potent a decision. 


Respectfully, 
MILom GRIFFITH. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
‘TrapEs CoUNCIL, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. An ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, : 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: It was gur 
opinion that on November 6, 1956, the peo- 
ple wanted a full development program of 
the rivers of this Northwest. The people so 
indicated when they marched to the ballot 
box on November 6. We believe the Con- 
gress should now deliver in accordance with 
the wishes of the people and the question of 
the Hells Canyon Dam is up to the Congress— 
no one else. 

We cannot conceive of our Congressmen 
letting us down by permitting legislation on 
this issue which will provide less than the 
high dam at Hells Canyon. We appeal to you 
to carry out the mandate of the people and 

assist in this fight by talking to your 

kers in the House and Senate and ask- 

them to support you in this vital phase 

legislation which the people have sent 
van Washington to enact. — 

, Mr. Representative and Mr. Senator, 

Mr. Speaker and Mr. President is not poli- 

tices—this is economics. Without the Hells 

Canyon our Northwest suffers severely. 

Please, may we have your support until the 
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Hells Canyon bill becomes a reality? Thank- 
ing you in advance, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
Joe L. Writs, Secretary. 
Baker, OreEG., April 24, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: In answer to 
a plea of the Oregon Labor Press of April 19 
asking each laborer who supported you be- 
fore to do it again in your fight to save Helis 
Canyon Dam from plunder. 

Teddy Roosevelt rescued our natural re- 
sources from plunder. Right now our need 
for another Teddy is much greater than it 
was then. 

Thank you, Congressman ULtMan, for 
what you have already done for Hells Can- 
yon Dam. 

Sincerely yours, 
LiLoyp WIRTH. 


CoUNTY OF MULTNOMAH, 
OFFICE OF THE CONSTABLE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: We, the un- 
dersigned members-of the constable’s office 
for Multnomah County, Portland, Oreg., 
urge you to spare no effort in securing pas- 
sage of the Hells Canyon Dam bill. 

Without the Federal high dam, our region 
will have no opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion, no new jobs or new markets. 

The Federal high dam at Hells Canyon is 
the only means left to us to protect our re- 
gion from permanent affliction of high- 
priced power from other sources. 

The outcome of the Hells Canyon vote in 
Congress will determine once and for all the 
economic future of our entire region.” We 
urge its passage. 

Yours truly, 

John Bain, constable, A. U. Runola, chief, 
Roy F. Garrison, Scott W. Bennett, 
Charles Edwards, E. J. Nesbitt, G. J. 
Van Hoomissen, James Callan, John 
F. Erickson, Geo. M. Ferguson, Vernon 
J. Oberg, Harry J. Grant, Melvin S. 
Komp, Delbert Carrell, Grant W. 
James. 

Woopsurn, OrkG., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

HoNnoraBie Sir: We defeated Douglas Mc- 
Kay because we were opposed to private pow- 
er—we wanted public power—Hells Canyon. 
We are standing back of all those who are 
for what the people voted for. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Swwney E. Harris. 
_JEWELL, OrEG., April 26, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN. _ 

Dear Sir: We want the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam. Let’s build our West, not give it 
away. Let’s have the high Hells Canyon 
Dam, not 3 low dams. 

JOHN JEPPEAM. 
ENAR JEPPEAM, 
SPOKANE PusBLic Forum RESOLUTION 
SPOKANE, WasH., April 20, 1957. 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission, 

apparently more interested in big dividends 


for the private-power monopoly than it is 
in Government power at cost for industry 
and economical service in the home, con- 
tinues its policy of obstructing the building 
of the multiple-purpose dam at Hells Can- 
yon for the people; and 

Whereas Grand Coulee Dam, meeting the 
same opposition of the monopoly-power- 
propaganda barons, was finally built and put 
in production for the betterment of all: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record at this critical time, calling 
upon the merchants, the people, and all 
organizations interested in the full develop- 
ment and expansion of our resources here 
in the new Northwest to get in the harness 
working for the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

JOSEPH E. NESBITT, 
President. 
Mary J. WELSH, 
Secretary. 


HILLsBoroO, OREG., April 22, 1957, 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congressman, 

Dear Sir: I think it’s about time this 
administration does some things for the 
common people, the voters who put them in 
office. I know Republicans that want High 
Dam at Hells Canyon and these politicians 
are letting the people down who helped vote 
them in office. So let’s have Hells Canyon 
High Dam. 

Thanks. 

Jas. E. Wo.Lrorp. 


oe 


THE DALLEs, OrEG., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Possibly for the 
last time, this May the Congress will consider 
Federal construction of the Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Through all the controversy, Hells Canyon 
Dam has retained eminence as the proper 
unit in the orderly and comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Columbia-Snake Rivers. 


It still represents maximum water storage 
for flood control. 

It still represents maximum power develop- 
ment, at site and for downstream benefit. 

It still represents lower per-kilowatt-hour 
power cost. 

Hells Canyon Dam still represents maxi- 
mum advantage to the Northwest, and thus 
to the Nation as a whole, for maximum as- 
sistance in economic development of an 
industrial economy to supplement our pres- 
ent basic agriculture and timber economy. 

Thousands of us, the little people of the 
Northwest, look to you and to the Congres- 
sional delegations of the Northwestern States 
to safeguard our interests, to promote our 
economic welfare, to demand and to fight for 
comprehensive development of our resources 
to the maximum benefit in the public in- 
terest. 

This trust you can discharge by unified 
effort to return to the orderly and compre- 
hensive development of our great asset, the 
Columbia-Snake Rivers in its next logical 
step—authorization of Hells Canyon Dam. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT WELTY, 
Consulting Engineer. 
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WASHINGTON Poustic UTILITY 
Districts’ ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Congress 
should take affirmative action on the author- 
ization of the high Hells Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River or the Pacific Northwest and the 
Nation will lose this valuable water-storage 
site forever. The height of hypocrisy was 
reached by the Idaho Power Co. in their pro- 
gram of wasting the river for their own in- 
terest by the certification for rapid amorti- 
gation of their plants. Surely this should 
prove to Congress what is going on. 

The Hells Canyon legislation must be 
brought to the floors of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in order that 
a definite vote can take place on this issue 
because of its national importance. We feel 
that you as a Member of Congress from the 
Pacific Northwest are well acquainted with 
the issues involved. 

It is time that a decision be made on this 
issue. We feel that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as the Nation, are entitled 
to such decision. 

We urge your support to move ahead -as 
rapidly and as far as possible to save this 
river. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE RIDDELL, President. 
FERNHILL GRANGE, No. 592, 
Rainier, Oreg. 
RESOLUTION IN Favor oF A HicH HELLS 
CANYON DaM 


Whereas it is a known fact that the lower 
Columbia is in need of more adequate flood 
control. We have seen our friends and 
neighbors work day and night on dikes try- 
ing to save their homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses. At times many have suffered severe 
losses due to the lack of flood control; and 

Whereas there is a great need of a greater 
supply of low-priced power to bring more in- 
dustry to the Northwest and to keep the 
industry we now have operating on a full 
year-round basis; and 

Whereas the impounded lake behind a 
high Hells Canyon Dam would firm up the 
interruptible power of all lower dams during 
the low-water period which now slows our 
industries and keeps out new ones; and 

Whereas it is evident that the program 
of the Idaho Power Co. on the Snake River 
is not intended to promote either flood con- 
trol or power priced low enough to attract 
industry to the Northwest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fernhill Grange, No. 
592, go on record favoring the high Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River; be it fur- 
ther : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Wayne Morse and Richard 
Neuberger; Representatives Walter Norbladt, 
Edith Green, Charles Porter, and Al Ullman; 
Senator Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson; 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn; and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. W. Kimetet, Master. 
Lucttz Kristie, Secretary. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
Columbia County Pomona Grange, No. 18, at 
their regular meeting May 4, 1957. 

Jerry Fives, Master. 
Fave Tarsewi, Secretary. 


Drxtre GRANGE RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is clearly evident that the deci- 
sion rendered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion (FPC) on the high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon on Snake River was purely political 
instead of engineering wise; and 
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Whereas there was extreme political pres- 
sure exerted on several Members of the Sen- 
ate the last time a Hells Canyon bill was pre- 
sented to the Senate; and 

Whereas the wishes of the majority of the 
people of the area were clearly indicated at 
the last congressional election; and 

Whereas the benefits of a proper river 
basin development program has been clearly 
proven by the operation of the Norris Dam 
of the TVA these past 11 years; and 

Whereas this area, and the whole Nation, 
is in drastic need of the benefits derived 
from the low-cost power such a project would 
provide: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That. we, the members of Dixie 
Grange, No. 843, Baker County, Oreg., as- 
sembled in regular session on the Ist day of 
May 1957, do urge that the Congressmen hold 
a nonpartisan caucus to adopt a majority 
program in support of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, and full comprehensive development of 
the Columbia River system: And we further 

Resolve, That the entire delegation peti- 
tion the national administration to remove 
all opposition to storage projects as a policy, 
and to immediately unite with the people of 
the Northwest region in the development of 
our uncontrolled rivers for storage and 
power. 

Grace STorIiz, 
Master. 

[SEAL] MARGARET GRIFFITH, 

Secretary. 


BLACHLY, OreEG., May 2, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with a motion 
passed by Triangle Grange No. 533 of Blachly, 
Oreg., we are writing you to urge that you 
use your influence in obtaining a high dam 
at Hells Canyon instead of the three piti- 
fully inadequate dams for which the Federal 
Power Commission has granted a license to 
the Idaho Power Co. to build. 

We feel that the incomparable Hells Can- 
yon Dam site should be fully developed. The 
tremendous potential of this site can work 
for the betterment of the Pacific Northwest 
in bringing in new industries thus helping 
the economy of the entire western section 
of our country. With plenty of water stor- 
age as provided by a high dam, we would 
not be subject to our annual “brownout” 
periods. — » 

Hoping you will give this your attention. 

‘Yours truly, 
TRIANGLE GRANGE, No. 533, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
JOsEPH T. BaLLr, 
PHILIP HovTT, 
GEORGE PENNOCK, 
Master. 
LEONA JOHNSON, 

[SEAL] Secretary. 
CHETCO GRANGE No. 765, ~ 

Harbor, Oreg., April 25, 1957. 
Hon. AL. ULLMaN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Sim: Due to the fact that the Hells 
Canyon Dam bill will be up for a final vote 
in the United States Senate about May 15, 
our grange feels that we should definitely 
take a firm stand on this problem that is so 
vital to the Pacific Northwest. _ 

The Chetco Grange’s executive commit- 
tee hereby passes a resolution of being in 
favor of the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

We feel the people of the Pacific Northwest 
will definitely be standing a terrific loss if 
the Federal Power Commission carries 
through with their plans to grant the Idaho 
Power Co. the right to build three pitifully, 
wholly inadequate, nuisance dams in Hells 
Canyon. 


May 1} 


The Hells Canyon damsite is one of th. 
great damsites of the world, let’s not give j; 
away. 

Yours very truly, 
JOE ZUMPFE, Master, 
Vince. L. Ciarx, 
BENJAMIN C. Jones, 
CLypE Braynarp 


THe. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
VALE GRANGE 696, 
Vale, Oreg., April 22, 1957. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Whereas it has come to our attention that 
there is still an opportunity of saving Hells 
Canyon for the people of the Pacific North. 
west; and 
Whereas this high Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam is urgently needed and wanted by the 
majority of the people, industry and farmers 
of the Pacific Northwest; and 
Whereas this Hells Canyon Dam, like 
Bonneville, wotild pay for itself and not cost 
the taxpayers a dollar in the long run; and 
Whereas this is admittedly the best unde. 
veloped, multipurpose dam site left in the 
United States; and 
Whereas the tremendous potential of this 
dam site is on the verge of being wasted on 
pitifully inadequate development: There- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Vale Grange No. 696 
goes on record as urgently requesting all 
forward looking United States Senators and 
Representatives to do all they can to save 
this dam site for the people of America. 
L.. H. Jacopson, Master. 
ALLAN F.. WEstTCorrT, 
Wm. G. Ross, 
Rusy GIRvIN, 
Secretary pro tempore. 


A Republican Farmer Looks at His Party's 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested to find in the Washington 
t and Times Herald of May 7 a very 
ting letter from a Republican 
farmer in Lititz, Pa. Because I feel this 
example of growing unrest and dissatis- 
faction on the part of Republican farm- 
ers with the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
program, and the administration's poli- 
cies in general, should be given wide 
publicity, I have requested permission to 
insert the letter in the Recorp: 
FaRMER IN THE ATTIC 

I am a conservative Republican farmer 
who has heard much about the New Look in 
our Republican administration in Washing- 
ton. Yet this New Look involves the follow- 
ing facts: 

The family farmer is treated like a step- 
child by the Republican administration. 
He gets a scrubbing and a clean shirt before 
the election and then afterward is kicked 
back to the third-floor attic. 

I know that any industry that has to de- 
pend on politics for its existence is in 4 
sorry state, but why can’t the politicians 
leave us alone? 
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what has happened to the large sums of 
money paid to the cheese manufacturers as 

ponus that was neither turned over to the 
: or the consumer? 

What has to the large grain 
combine that sold the Government rodent- 
infested wheat for shipment to France and 
Italy which they refused? 

What has happened to the grain firms 
who were short in their inventory of Gov- 
ernment grain? What has happened to the 
real-estate opetators who rented Army 
puildings and then re-leased them to the 
Department of Agriculture at three times 
the rent paid to the Department of Defense? 

What has happened to the feed mills that 
pought dried milk and resold it to the farm- 
er for calf meal without any discount for 
the lower price the Government sold it to 

? 
Perhat has happened to the millions of 
dollars of cottonseed cake sold to big ranch- 
ers at half price, while the family farmer 
paid the full price? 

These and many other instances prove 
that the ent of Agriculture in the 

t 4 years has been the biggest source of 
racketeering and misappropriation of Fed- 
eral funds of any agency in Washington. 

This is the New Look in the Republican 
Party. This is the liberal approach to our 
farming problem, 

S. Geratp DaRLINGTON, 
Lititz, Pa. 

































Povilas Zadeikis, Lithuanian ilies Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following obituary 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 
May 13, 1957, on the death of Povilas 
Zadeikis, Lithuanian envoy to the United 
States, in Washington: 

Povilas Zadeikis, 70, Lithuanian envoy to 
the United States and symbol of resistance 
to Soviet and Nazi oppression, died of a heart 
attack Saturday at Emergency Hospital. 

He was stricken at the Lithuanian Lega- 
tion, 2622 16th Street NW., where he had 
lived since becoming Minister here in 1935. 

Mr. Zadeikis had had no government to 
report to since 1940, when Russia first in- 
vaded his country. But through 3 years of 
German tion and the 13 years since 
Lithuania was again swallowed up by: the 
Soviet Union he was persistently optimistic. 

“Mr. Zadeikis never lost his faith,’’ a Lega- 
tion spokesman said yesterday. “He believed 
all the time that Lithuania would be free 

Backed by an American policy which never 
recognized Soviet annexation, the Legation 
continued operating with funds deposited in 
this country by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment before the js 

Mr. Zadeikis used his position to make 
public more aware of his country’s plight. 

There was no announcement of a successor 

to 
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Lithuania's aggressive neighbors. He served 
with the Lithuanian mission to Leningrad in 
1918 and was defense minister the following 
year. 

In 1920, Mr. Zadeikis made his first vist to 
the United States, helping to sell $2 million 
worth of bonds to finance his country’s suc- 
cessful drive to complete freedom. Later he 
was the first consul in Chicago and consul 
general in New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary, and a daugh- 
ter, Mirga Zita, both of whom lived at the 
Legation. 

Friends may call at the Legation from 
noon to 10 p. m. Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Requiem Mass will be offered at 10 a. m. 
Thursday at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Rhode 
Island Avenue near Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Burial will be in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery. 





He Was a Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy for this opportunity 
to include in the Recorp a letter from 
the recording secretary of Division No. 
1 of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in Omaha, Nebr. With the letter was 
an editorial from the Omaha World- 
Herald on the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. I would commend both items 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 
In AMERICA, 
, Omaha, Nebr. 


‘Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 


Representative, State of Nebraska, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CUNNINGHAM: At the regular 
meeting of Division No. 1, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Omaha, Nebr., a motion was 
‘unanimously passed to send the attached 
editorial to you entitled “He Was a Fighter.” 
As you will read, this editorial from the 
Omaha World-Herald of May 4 speaks out 
clearly on Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

We respectfully request that this editorial 
be entered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the United States as a tribute to this great 
Catholic, Irish-American patriot, who has 
done more to alert America to Godless com- 
munism than anyone else in our times. 

We of the Hibernians wish to go on record 
before the world as standing side by side 
with him in his fight. 
~ Let’s offset the “censure” or “condemna- 
tion” or “social outcast” label by entering 
this editorial tribute into the official records. 
We are confident that before God and man, 
history will record Joe McCarthy as a real 
champion. 

Sincerely, 
Jerry HASSETT, 
Recording Secretary. ~ 





He Was a FIGHTER 


In an era when most politicians were 
polite, dull, ineffectual, and prone to com- 
promise, Joe McCarthy stood out spectac- 
ularly. * 

He was rough and tough. He once started 
to apologize to the Senate for what he called 
his bluntness, but what began as an apology 
ended with the ringing declaration that no 
matter how he said things he meant ‘em. 

It has been said that he made enemies 
unnecessarily, and perhaps in a few cases he 
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did. But most of his enemies he made in- 
tentionally. He smoked out the odd and 
unlovely breed of Americans he called anti- 
anti-Communists, people who professed to 
dislike communism, but who hated and 
feared Communist hunters far more. He 
pinned the label “fifth-amendment Commu- 
nists” on suspected subversives who dodged 
questions before congressional committees. 

In his pursuit of Communists in Govern- 
ment, Senator McCarthy was ruthless, even 
savage. Sometimes his bludgeoning had un- 
expected results, as when he assailed the 
Army in the Peress case and disclosed that 
Army Secretary Stevens had been a pathetic 
blunderer. 

Senator McCarthy’s Red hunting drove the 
so-called liberals in this country to a pitch of 
fury not equaled in our time. Almost daily 
they burned him at the stake over the air 
or in their newspaper columns. They at- 
tacked his war record, which was honorable. 
They blasted his income tax returns, which 
were found to be in order. They started a 
whispering campaign about his personal 
habits, which collapsed because it wasn’t 
true. 

To Americans on the sidelines the fury 
lavished on a lone Senator was an amazing 
phenomenon. Why was there such unrea- 
soning hatred of the country’s most promi- 
nent Red-hunter? His enemies said they 
hated his methods, but it seemed obvious 
that many of them simply did not want his 
methods to be successful. 

In the end, his own colleagues broke Joe 
McCarthy. The vote to censure adopted by 
a majority of the Senate amounted to the 
lynching of a political nonconformist. The 
actual charges were petty, and many Sen- 
ators admitted it. As one of them put it, 
“We were out to get the so-and-so and we 
got him.” , 

Once in a while McCarthy flared back into 
the headlines, as when the White House put 
him on the social blacklist, shortly before 
his death. But his fellow Senators had 
killed his spirit and had taken the fight out 
of him. Considering that Joe McCarthy had 
more fight than most of the rest of the Sen- 
ate put together, that was quite an accom- 
plishment. 





Senator Joseph McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have consent to place in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Southtown Economist on May 5-regard- 
ing the passing of my colleague in the 
Senate, Joseph R. McCarthy. 

The editorial is a most realistic ap- 
praisal of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Americans everywhere can indeed be 
grateful to him for bringing to the peo- 
ple’s attention the threat at our door 
and inside our door. 

I was present when Joe McCarthy ad- 
dressed the South Side luncheon held 
last year in connection with the automo- 
bile show. . 

The editorial follows: 

SenaToR McCarTHy 

Passing of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin takes from the world 
scene an indomitable force that long will be 
missed. More than any other person of mod- 
ern times, Joe McCarthy awakened the Na- 
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tion and those overseas to the insidious and 
never-ending effort of the Kremlin to enslave 
free peoples under the Communist yoke. 

In doing so he had to be as ruthless in at- 
tacking the enemies of mankind as they have 
been ruthless. The Reds, in and out of 
Government, concentrated their attack on 
him in the typical communistic fashion of 
destroying any and all who would dare chal- 
lenge their aims and methods. 

Senator McCarthy's colleagues in the Sen- 
ate now assert he was a martyr in the cause 
of a free America and a free world. Failure 
on the part of his fellows to support him 
undermined his strength. 

Because it realized Joe McCarthy was mak- 
ing a valiant and almost singlehanded fight 
in behalf of the United States and its insti- 
tutions, the Southtown Economist invited 
him to address the South Side luncheon held 
last year in connection with the current 
automobile show. We are glad we did, and 
we mourn with millions of others the loss of 
a great and true American, 


Statement of Representative George Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, Before the 
Consumer Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement made by Hon. 
GEORGE McGovern, of South Dakota, be- 
fore the Consumer Study Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
seems to me to have particular interest 
to Representatives from every variety of 
district. 

Congressman McGovern has so clearly 
highlighted the problem and put it in 
such a straightforward and simple fash- 
ion that I feel sure many of my colleagues 
will not only enjoy it but want to use it 
in preparing their own thinking and in 
giving full encouragement to the Con- 
sumer Study Subcommittee under the 
able leadership of Chairman ANnrvso. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, before submitting my brief state- 
ment for your consideration, allow me to say 
that I personally consider the formation of 
this Consumer Study Subcommittee as one 
of the most constructive actions yet to take 
place during this session of Congress. I deem 
it a personal privilege to appear before you. 

My first official legislative act as a new 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives was to propose an investigation 
into the cost of living, with particular atten- 
tion to the spread between farm prices and 
consumer prices, The cost of living has in- 
creased for the seventh consecutive month 
in April, and may I add that each successive 
increase represented a new record high. 

After many talks with persons from all 
walks of life in and out of my State, I came 
to Washington believing that Congress per- 
form a sorely needed service to the American 
people if it would appoint a distinguished 
group of Congressmen such as this subcom- 
mittee to look into the ever-rising cost of liv- 
ing. Specifically, people of my area want to 
learn why there has been an ever-widening 
spread between retail prices and prices farm- 
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ers receive: Why haven’t food prices come 
down along with farm prices? 

The fact that this subcommittee is al- 
ready at work on this subject is not only 
gratifying to me, but to the people of my 
State. And I am sure that what is true 
in my State, in this respect, is true in 
others, as well. The American le, as 
you know, are pretty much of a like mind 
on money, economy, and values. They want 
their money’s worth, whether it’s in Gov- 
ernment programs or a purchase at the gro- 
cery store. And they have the right to ex- 
pect it. 

Americans are an inherently honest, fair- 
minded people. They can be depended upon 
to make the right decision when the facts 
are laid before them. ‘ 

I regret to say that the facts on food 
costs have not been given to the American 
people in recent years; instead, this Nation 
has witnessed a deliberate campaign to turn 
the urban consuming public against the 
farmers who produce the food and fiber that 
have made this country the best fed and 
best clothed in the world. 

Iam grateful to note, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in your introduction to this sub- 
committee’s recent report on Food Cost 
Trends, the first objective of this group, 
as stated, is a study of “The cost 
of living and, with respect to agricultural 
products, the share which the farmer gets 
of the-consumer dollar and how it compares 
with other costs, i. e., wages for labor, profits 
for middleman, retailer, etc.” 

May I say in all sincerity that in my opin- 
ion, this group will have made a great and 
lasting contribution to public knowledge if 
it dispels the myth that leads the urban 
consumer to believe that farm prices have 
caused high food prices. Even in the face 
of drastically falling farm prices, this false- 
hood has been perpetuated. Why? 

It seems highly probable that at least part 
of the answer can be found in the balance 
sheets and profit statements of our big- 
gest food and distributing chains. 

Back in 1947, as you may recall, hard 

*spring wheat was bringing as much as $3 per 
bushel. Bread was selling at 14 cents a 
pound. In 1955, wheat sold for $2 a bushel 
and a pound loaf of bread carried a 21-cent 
price tag. - 

Surely, no one in good conscience can 

blame the farmer for one-third of an in- 
crease in bread prices, while the farmer is 

a price cut himself amounting to one- 
third for the wheat he produces, Yet, this 
has been done, 

I want to make one thing clear. I am not 
against business profits. I believe, as all of 
you do, in the profit system. But I do ob- 
ject when an industry showing a rapidly 
rising profit structure permits the blame for 
rising prices to be shifted to farmers who 
have not been sharing in the prosperity boon 
of recent 

In the 1957 Agricultural Outlook Chart- 
book, published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the following re- 
port was made: 


[Percent] 


Net ts, as 
“a 


46 food-processing companies... 
5 wholesale food distributors... 
8 retail food chains. 

i Up. 

This same publication also reported that 
profits of the food corporations after taxes 
rose an average of 33 percent in the 1952 to 
1955 period. 

On the other hand, the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers reported that during 
the 1952-56 period, the wholesale price in- 
dex of farm commodities fell 18 percent and 
net farm income dropped 23 percent. 
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Looking at the April 1957 edition ,, 
Economic Indicators, published by the Pre. 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers. | 1,1, 
that in the period from 1951 to 1957 ;,,.. 
operators’ net income fell 27 percent, wyj), 
during the same period of time, th, retail 
price of food paid by consumers roc. ; 
percent. : 

May I also point out that the fary 
share of the consumer food dollar jx 
suffered a tremendous drop in the jast 10 
years. Looking back to 1947, the farmer, 
average yearly share of the consumer's 904 
dollar was 51 cents; in 1952, it was 47 cen:. 
in 1955, 41 cents; and last year it droppeq 
to an average of 40 cents. Be 

Again citing the 1957 Agricultural oy. 
look Chartbook, may I report the followin, 


——— 
| 198 | 1956 | Chane 


es 


| J 
Marketing charges, index.......| 114 {| 121 | 
dex 103 


We have egg receipts in our files, Mr 
Chairman, showing that our South Dakota 
farmers have been receiving anywhere from 
21 cents to 26 cents a dozen for their egg; 
I don’t have to remind you gentlemen that 
in Washington and other large urban centers, 
eggs are selling at retail at a figure three 
times this amount. 

May I quote to ycu now a letter from one 
of my constituents who tells a story, not of 
eggs, but of wheat and flour. This letter is 
dated May 6, 1957. It reads: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a grocery mer- 
chant. And I see that Benson pegged the 
wheat price at $1.78 a bushel. We have been 
buying flour at $3.60 to $3.90 a 50-pound 
sack. Now they ask us $4.50 for the same 
flour and freight from Sioux City, Iowa.” 

This letter has been quoted in full. The 
merchant is located at Dante, S. Dak. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the deepest conf- 
dence in this committee. I am looking for- 
ward to the reports that this group wil! make 
in the coming months, knowing that through 
diligent work, you will set the record straight 
on food price costs. I believe that in so 
doing, you will earn the everlasting gratitude 
of farmers and the American consuming 
public. 


Rumanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, 1877, Rumania proclaimed herself a 
fully independent state, the event occur- 
ring about a hundred yars after Ame'- 
ica issued its Declaration of Independ- 
“ence. We in the United States are for- 
tunate because on the Fourth of July we 
can celebrate with parades, fireworks, 
oratory, and other public demonstrations 
by which we express our joy and thank- 
fulness that we are free people, gove!!- 
ing ourselves through officials of our 
own choosing. .Rumanians, and the 
other once independent nations now ¢- 
slaved by Soviet Russia, cannot ma'x 
their national holidays by such cele- 
brations. But these people do, I 4m 
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sure, commemorate the event quietly 
with a hope that in the future they will 
be able to celebrate not only the his- 
torical date of their independence but 
also the day they are liberated from the 
tyranny of Russian rule. 

Throughout history Rumania has 
withstood the onslaught of alien aggres- 
sors, but through the strong Christian 
faith and patriotic spirit of its people, 
won independence. These same qual- 
ities will lead them to triumph over 
their present oppression. But it will 
take more than just the spirit of the 
people; aid must come from other direc- 
tions. We have established an excellent 
example recently by our offer to extend 
economic aid to Poland; if the program 
succeeds there, the Rumanians and other 
enslaved mations will take heart and 
might follow the same route to freedom. 
We in America must stand ready to sup- 
port the Rumanian people in the deter- 
mination to regain their independence. 





A Citizen Views Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable conjecture over the 
fate of the foreign-aid program which 
soon will come to the floor of the House 
of Representatives for debate and vote. 
There appears to be a strong body of 
opinion which holds that top priority 
must be given to reducing the President’s 
$71.8-billion budget for fiscal year 1958, 
and that deep slashes in the $4.4 billion 
proposed for foreign aid is a justifiable 
means of reaching this goal. 

Most Members of Congress have real- 
ized since the budget controversy devel- 
oped that defense spending and foreign 
aid would be the logical targets for those 
bent upon making substantial cuts in the 
Federal budget. It has been widely 
stated that reduced expenditures for 
foreign aid would win overwhelming sup- 
port of our citizenry, particularly if these 
cuts result in lower taxes. 

No solid or persuasive case has yet 
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assistance to underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 
ToLepo, Onro, April 15, 1957. 
Hon. THomas LupLtow ASHLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With so much emphasis being 
placed upon reducing Federal expenditures 
there seems to be a very real danger that 
some of the more important items will be 
sacrificed unnecessarily. One of the most 
vulnerable is foreign aid. It is conceded 
that the question of foreign aid should be 
given careful scrutiny and particularly the 
motives for extending financial help must be 
examined. 

In the first place it seems desirable to sepa- 
rate military and economic aid. Some of us 
would discontinue military aid entirely, but 
regardless of that position all major studies 
of the question suggest some degree of sepa- 
ration which would place the burden of de- 
fending military aid to.Congress upon the 
Defense Department and free economic plan- 
ning from the pressure of military considera- 
tions. 

Second, it is realized that stable, demo- 
cratic governments in the world’s underde- 
veloped countries depend upon a rate of 
growth that can offer hope of satisfying the 
new aspirations of the world’s ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed people. National de- 
velopment programs are a constructive chan- 
nel for the force of nationalism, which might 
otherwise find expression in external aggres- 
sion. For them, the decision as to who re- 
ceives aid should not be based upon wheth- 
er it will make a friend, but upon whether 
the recipient can and will use effectively. 
Its nature, amount, and duration must be 
enough to put the economy upon the basis of 
self-sustaining growth. 

Finally, the channels through which aid is 
given must be considered. An international 
agency such as the U. N. or the World Bank 
has merit because it can draw upon the tech- 
nical as well as the capital resources of all 
member nations. Development aid so chan- 
neled could not be used as a bribe for sup- 
porting either the western or the Soviet blocs. 
Any loyalty which was formed would be to 
the world community as a whole. It also has 
been suggested that the conditions necessary 
to make development capital effective would 
be imposed with less suspicion of ulterior 
motives by an international agency. 

May I invite your consideration of the sub- 
ject along these lines. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. BertscH. 





On Another Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News: 

On ANOTHER FIELD 


It was a rather wet, foggy morning, last 
Sunday in the Ardennes Forest of France, 
as well as at Gettysburg. 

No one noticed the gray-clad shade of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and the blue-faded wraith of 
Gen. Gebrge C. Meade leisurely over 
the historic battleground in able conver- 
sation. : 

“And this,” said General Meade to General 
Lee, “is where Von Rundstedt massed the 
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cream of the German Army for a last-ditch 
counterattack that Christmas of 1944.” 

“Yes,” said General Lee. “He had alined 
his forces to the south there along the 50 
miles from Monschau Forest to Trier. This 
was his desperate, final attempt to change 
the whole course of the war.” 

“What about General Eisenhower's intelli- 
gence?” asked General Meade. 

“It was completely in the dark,” said Gen- 
eral Lee, “when the Germans’ Sixth Armored 
Army rushed in. The Allied defense was 
thin and the Germans hit in two columns. 
On the north they carved out a salient 10 
miles wide and 6 miles deep. Their south- 
ern column, executing a pincers movement 
over that way, penetrated 5 miles. That was 
the opening of what they called the Battle 
of the Bulge.” 

“Where was General Montgomery?” asked 
General Meade. 

“He was tidying up the battle area and 
massing to protect Antwerp—to the rear.” 

“So the Germans broke through,” said Gen- 
eral Meade, shaking his head. 

“They did, indeed,” said General! Lee. 

“An absolutely monstrous thing,” 
General Meade. 

“I would have sacked them both,” said 
General Lee. 

“You're so right, Bob,” said General Meade. 
And the two shades—old soldiers once bitter 
rivals—solemnly shook hands in agreement 
at last. 





said 





Grassroots Opinion on Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Chair- 
man THomas S. Gorpon, of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and Congressman 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
are to be congratulated on inaugurat- 
ing the hearing policy which has met 
with favorable response and highly pro- 
ductive grassroots information on our 
foreign aid problem. 

On next Monday, May 20, a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will hold a 1-day hearing in the great in- 
dustrial Calumet region of Indiana, 
sounding out public opinion of foreign 
aid and other matters pertaining to our 
international problems. 

The following editorial by H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, illustrates the reaction this 
subcommittee has been receiving in the 
several localities which have already 
been visited for hearings: 

ConcGrRESS ASKS THE PEOPLE 

The arrival of a congressional committee 
in a city is not always a happy occasion. 
Frequently committee members go out to 
the hinterland to probe unsavory situations. 
Indiana is to be visited by a Capitol Hill 
group seeking the sordid details on our high- 
way scandals. It will be no occasion for 
jubilation. 

A different sort of visit will be that of a 
House subcommittee to Gary on Monday, 
May 20. It should be a pleasing as well as in- 
formative occasion for both subcommittee 
members and residents of the Calumet dis- 


trict. 
The subcommittee, from the House Foreign 


Affairs group, will have an opportunity to 
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learn what Lake County folks are thinking 
about overseas and foreign relations. And 
Lake County people will have opportunity to 
learn how a congressional committee con- 
ducts its business. 

Hearings on the foreign aid program gen- 
erally are conducted in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. Witnesses include representatives of 
major national organizations, the top brass 
of these groups. It is a rare occasion when a 
hearing develops any grassroots sentiment on 
the economic assistance program, the ques- 
tion of military aid to our overseas allies or 
eur U. N. associations. 

A House subcommittee did venture up into 
New England last winter. Hearings were held 
in the small town of Laconia, N. H. It was 
the first time a Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
had gone on tour, but members were highly 
enthusiastic over the results. 

So the group has taken its “road show” on 
other trips. One was made to Miami, Fia., 
and another to St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo. There will be a flight out to Boise, 
Idaho, for a hearing May 18, and then the 
stop in Gary on the way back to Washing- 
ton. 

The committee has been learning what 
people think. It has heard housewives, 
teachers, businessmen, judges, refugees. In 
Kansas City a former public official, Harry 8. 
‘Truman, was a witness but for the most part 
the people heard have been just ordinary 
folks. 

Thus far the committee has been some- 
what surprised at the results. “The Ameri- 
can people are away in advance of where we 
think they are on foreign policy,” says 
Chairman A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, Democrat, of 
Missouri. One writer commented that the 
committee “made the happy discovery that, 
although the internationalism may come to 
the grassroots with a flavor of reluctance or 
resignation, it is there just the same.” 

Through the suggestion of Representative 
Ray J. MADDEN and cooperation of the League 
of Women Voters, the subcommittee will 
visit Gary. It is a desirable extension in the 
group’s travels. By the time they get here, 
the legislators will have sampled opinion in 
New England and the South, in the Prairie 
States and the Northwest. In the Calumet, 
they will test the feeling of an industrial 
center, but also one with strong nationality 
groups. 

It will be possible, during the subcommit- 
tee’s brief stay here, for it to hear all who 
might want to be heard. But an effort will 
be made to let the group hear from a good 
cross section of Calumet opinion. And when 
the legislators resume their deliberations in 
Washington, they should be much better 
prepared to act wisely on issues concerned 
with our foreign relations. 


Where There Is Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude.an address by Maj. Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, the Chief of Engineers, before 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council 
at Cleveland, Miss., on May 9. The 
Delta Council is one of the keystones to 
agricultural and industrial development 
in the Midsouth, and the gentlemen 
who speak at its annual meetings are 
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always outstanding leaders in fields of 
significance to the Nation as a whole as 
well as to the South. General Itschner, 
as Chief of Engineers, is truly one of the 
country’s foremost experts on flood con- 
trol and water resources development. 
His discussion of the importance of vision 
in dealing with water resources problems 
demands the careful attention of all of 


us. 
The address follows: 
WHERE THERE Is VISION 


The Book of Proverbs was traditionally 
ascribed to King Solomon but it is now 
generally regarded as a composite work com- 
pleted about 250 B.C. Whatever the origin, 
none denies that it contains many wise max- 
ims. Among them is one which I shall use 
as my theme today. It is the 29th chapter 
of Proverbs, the 18th verse. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish; but he that keepeth the law, happy is 
he.” 

This implies two injunctions: to exercise 
vision, which is active, and to keep the law, 
which is passive. And the penalty for failure 
to have vision is to perish. To keep the law 
is to keep nature’s law as well as God’s law. 
Ancient civilizations, like those of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys, and the North African 
colonies that fed Rome, perished because 
their people, or their conquerors, lacked the 
vision to keep nature’s laws affecting water. 

Last autumn I flew over a part of Iran, 
the country that was called Persia when most 
of us went to school, south of the capital 
city, Teheran. Centuries ago a Persian poet 
Walked some 200 miles across that land, and 
he described how not once did he step from 
beneath the shade of trees which grew along 
the irrigation ditches. He told about flowers 
and fields full of grain and mellons. As I 
passed overhead, I searched, but could see 
only one shadow—that of the plane on the 
hard desert floor. Two hours later we came 
to green fields and orchards in the irrigated 
land surrounding Baghdad, on the Tigris 
River. Having seen how badly water was 
needed and lacking in the region, I expected 
to find the Tigris little but a dried stream 
bed. Instead, there below us was a large 
river. Then I understood why the valleys 
that gave birth to the earliest civilizations, 
provided sustenance to ancient Babylon, and 
prospered until its irrigation works were de- 
liberately destroyed by the grandchildren of 
Genghis Khan, are now, save for isolated 
spots, a barren desert. The reason is simple: 
The modern inhabitants are utilizing only a 
small fraction of the water that flows through 
that parched land. Until the last few years, 
they definitely have not had vision, and lack- 
ing vision, they have all but perished. How- 
ever, they are now constructing huge water 
resource development projects so as to restore 
the great civilization that once was theirs. 

Yet it is not any lack of awareness of the 
problems that has caused this failure to 
make the best use of what God has given us. 
On the contrary, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion people have shared the fear of flood and 
the dread of drought, and they have recog- 
nized the necessity of navigation. Time and 
man’s inventive genius have added a require- 
ment for the generation of electricity and 
other related water uses. 

Nature can be severe, unrelenting, ruth- 
less, cruel. Too much water, raging on its 
destructive way, creates in man the fear ex- 
pressed by the honest old counselor, Gonzalo, 
in the first act of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
when he cried: 

“Now would I give a thousand furlongs of 
sea for an acre of barren ground—long heath, 
broom, furze, anything. The wills above be 
done. But I would fain die a dry death.” 

While not so inspired as either the scribes 
of the Bible or the Bard of Avon, an old 
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Negro expressed this same feeling duriy 


1937 floods at Louisville, Ky. wWy,p, 
one of our boats attempted to rescue him }, 
steadfastly refused to leave his cottro, 
Later, in a final sweep, another rescue },.. 
cruised by his home in the dark. A fash)}ioy, 
picked him out, on his knees astric; 
peaked roof, some precious po 
clutched in his arms, praying: 

“Oh Lawd,” he prayed, “send me 4 
An don’t send me no amachuah 
teur)—‘“‘send me Noah!” 

I doubt if many Army engineers , 
qualify as angels, but we did have a king , 
ark that rescued the old man. 

On the other hand, nature can be beneyo. 
lent. In spite of Occasional destruct, 
floods, we look upon our rivers, lakes 


kind. Civilizations have aertshea aa 
where there has been water, and they hays 
been successful and enduring only to the 
extent that they have been properly engi- 
neered. 

Engineering is the science which guides 
and controls nature so that it will best serve 
the needs of man. Engineers have learned 
that they can accomplish their objectives 
most satisfactorily if they work with nature, 
rather than stand squarely in its path. An 
excellent example may be found in the Mis. 
sissippi River cutoffs, where pilot cuts were 
dredged across the narrow necks formed by 
the meanders of the river. Engineers wer 
thus merely doing something nature itsei; 
would have done in time. When the pilot 
cut was completed, and nature saw what man 
was trying to accomplish, she bent her shoul- 
der to the task and widened and deepened 
the cut. When completed, she seemed to ac- 
cept the improvement, although, like a rest- 
less child, she continuously had to be re- 
strained and disciplined. 

In our own country the Corps of Engineers 
has been charged with a large share of the 
responsibility of keeping nature's laws affect- 
ing water. Our first great water challenge 
was the Mississippi, where we began work 
187 years ago, initially in the interest of 
improving navigation. After the damaging 
floods of 1849-50 Congress passed laws by 
which all unsold swamplands were granted 
to the States for sale, funds from which were 
to be applied to State and local drainage, 
reclamation, and flood-control projects. 
Lack of coordination between States killed 
possible success. 

Concern over floods grew, but flood control 
remained a State and local responsibility, 
and was dealt with piecemeal and generally 
ineffectively. Nature will be tamed only by 
efforts on a scale commensurate with her 
own great forces. Learning that, the people 
turned to the greatest counterforce they 
could command—the resources of the Na- 
tional Government—for assistance. Our vi- 
sion in dealing with the mighty forces of the 
lower Mississippi did not become broad, or 
nationwide in scope, or comprehensive in 
character until our own time—until, in 1928, 
the United States came to grips realistically 
with the problem. 

In the Yazoo Basin, a similar pattern has 
been followed. I think there is no place 
in the United States where the people labored 
harder to solve water problems by their own 
efforts. For many years individual planters 
attempted to protect their lands, but they 
found nature an overpowering and merciless 
adversary. They formed levee boards «nd 
drainage districts, and invested $25 million 
or more of their own money, only to discover 
that the problem was far too big and com- 
plex for efforts of even that grand scale. So 
here, as in the Nation at large, the resources 
of the National Government were called 1). 

In order to obtain some background inior- 
mation on the Yazoo River, so that I could 
better understand your problems, I asked 
my staff to mark the important parts of Con- 
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an Frank Smtrn’s book, the Yazoo 

river. I found the first 2 or 3 marked pages 

so interesting that I went back and-read the 

pook from coyer to cover. I learneds that 

yours is @ history in which you can take 

great pride, and I was amazed to read how 
t a part in it-your river has played. 

But the present and future are far more 
important to you than your glorious past. 
You are sharing in a period of great economic 
expansion. Our population is increasing at 
an un ted rate. The pressures of 
growth in this Nation and in the Mississippi 
Valley are tremendous. 

We are definitely entering a new era of 
economic development in the valley. It is 
most intense in the lower 250 miles of the 
river, but it is extending rapidly into this 
magnificent delta and beyond. It is evident 
here that industry and agriculture are de- 
yeloping side by side. No longer is it solely 
an agricultural economy of cotton, as you 
well know. Diversification will be an ele- 
ment of future planning probably to even a 
greater degree than we now can conceive it. 
Mechanization will increase. Industry, at- 
tracted by nature’s gifts, water, climate, liv- 
ing space, will absorb available labor and 
pring in many more people. Vision and 
courage will be necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge of these fast-developing trends. 

This is a period of great progress in the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
facilities and all other major construction for 
the advancement of our living. These facil- 
ities are enormous users of water and pol- 
luters of rivers. In this tremendous, grow- 
ing, vital age our water-resources program 
must . 

As cen cies in formerly pastoral val- 
leys, and suburbs spread out over the coun- 
tryside, flood hazards increase and water 
supplies often become critically short. Com- 
munity leaders are made sharply aware of 
the importance of both flood protection and 
abundant water supply to industrial expan- 
sion and community life. ‘Problems of 
stream pollution become acute in many 
areas. In some valleys domestic water use 
is curtailed; water must be brought from 
great distances through expensive facilities; 
the cost rises and a small segment of the 
serious national water problem is introduced 
suddenly and unexpectedly into the life of 
acommunity. Finally, the floods and hur- 
ricanes of the past few years dramatically 
show how such local problems are linked 
with problems national in scope. 

We cannot hold back these expansion 
forces while leisurely resolving our water 
resource problems or, as many intelligent 
people propose, waiting for an economic re- 
cession to occur when it would be opportune 
to take up the slack with an accelerated 
public works program. Water resource de- 
velopment and flood control projects are 
vitally dependent upon their proper timing. 
They easily can be too late and become too 
expensive to undertake, because of the en- 
croachments of our expanding population 
and booming economy. 

Capital investment is a proper expenditure 
for our people and our Government to make 
in the interest of this generation, but it is 
even worthier when it is done to preserve 
our resources for future generations. Oh, I 
know it is considered smart to belittle and 
degrade by the term “pork barrel” such sound 
investments in water resource development. 
Nevertheless, we are now engaged in a gi- 
gantic water resource development program. 
The Corps of Engineers’ portion alone con- 
sists of abotit 3,000 projects, some of which 
are groupings of many project units with- 
in a given river basin. All the work in 
the Alluvial Valley of the Mississippi River, 
including the work in the Yazoo Basin, for 
example, is lumped as one project. 

An project starts out slowly 


individual 
with a mobilization period and then accele-. 


Tates until it nears completion, when it 
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tapers off and progress is slow until the 
project is completed. We can visualize the 
overall water resource development program 
in exactly the same way. It is presently 
well past the formulation stage and con- 
siderably on its way, at a relatively fast 
rate, toward ultimate solution. There is 
50 much work to be accomplished, I visualize 
this very active period as continuing for 
many years. Of course the problem will 
never be completely solved, but eventually— 
scarcely in our lifetime—we are certain to 
get all the major rivers under control. Such 
a stage has been reached in parts.of Eu- 
rope, and essentially so on the main stem of 
our Tennessee River. Of course, even when 
the program has been completed, it will be 
necessary to maintain and operate the com- 
ponent projects. With the proper amount 
of repair, and replacement of metal and 
other materials that deteriorate with age, 
the engineering works we are now building 
should last literally for centuries. So the 
water resource development program will 
someday decrease, but that day is far off. 
Our current need is to increase the rate at 
which this vital development is being 
accomplished. 

But while much planning has been done 
and many policies have been promulgated, 
the program is a flexible one, responsive to 
the changing needs of the people. For in- 
stance, the recent droughts in wide areas of 
the country have demonstrated the great 
need for more storage of water. Conse- 
quently, the omnibus bill now before Con- 
gress, and already passed by the Senate, 
provides for the inclusion of planned storage 
in Federal reservoir projects for present or 
anticipated future demand for municipal 
or industrial water supply. 

Another area in which the Corps has 
recently become interested is hurricane 
damage along our coasts and what can be 
done economically to reduce or prevent 
losses caused by hurricane-induced tides or 
wave damage. We are making good pro- 
gress in this study, with solutions to the 
problem in some localities already 
recommended. 

Still another area of increased interest is 
the recreational potentialities of our reser- 
voirs. Recreational benefits have provided 
an unexpectedly large dividend upon our in- 
vestment in the four dams in the upper Yazoo 
Basin. Annual visitors to Sardis are well 
over half a million, and recreational benefits 
are actually exceeding the planned and pri- 
mary flood-control benefits in money value. 
Grenada is already an even greater attrac- 
tion, with over 800,000 recreationists in 1956. 
Arkabutla has become a fisherman’s para- 
dise. Enid approaches half a million man- 
days of recreational water use. Our experi- 
ence with these reservoirs has added support 
to the belief that recreational benefits should 
be included in justifying future projects. 
Legislation to this effect is now being con- 
sidered in Congress. 

The question of cost sharing is always a 
troublesome one. There are honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to what share of these im- 
provements should be local and what share 
Federal. These are problems to which the 
Congress should give attention, since only by 
legislation can this controversial problem be 
solved. But regardless of how the costs are 
shared there is no sounder investment our 
Nation can make than in the water-resource 
field. : 

The Yazoo Basin has shared in this gigantic 
water-resource development and flood-con- 
trol program. Much has been accomplished; 
a large program is under construction, and 
more remains to be done. As you know the 
Zour completed reservoirs in northern Missis- 
sippi are capable of holding back floodwaters 
from the upper Yazoo. While backwater 
from the Mississippi is still a problem, gen- 
erally speaking, the danger from the big river— 
has been greatly reduced. We are busily 
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at work constructing levees and channel 
improvement in the delta flatlands. About 
half the estimated $180 million cost of the 
Yazoo Basin segment of the lower Mississippi 
River project has already been speent. 

Major construction in the Yazoo Basin will 
continue for a number of years. After that 
considerable effort will be needed to im- 
prove, extend, and maintain these works. 
Meanwhile you will develop this safeguarded 
land not only with diversified farming, fer- 
tilizing, and restoring. the soil, but by nur- 
turing a whole new economy which is de- 
veloping and will spread. This new economy 
must be adapted to new mechanized methods 
to fully support and realize the benefits of 
these water-resources developments. 

Let us recall the parable of the talents. 
You remember how the servant who received 
5 talents from his master traded with them 
and made them 10; the servant who got 2 
talents doubled them. But the servant who 
had only 1, hid it in the earth and returned 
but the 1 to his master. And his lord took 
away the 1 talent and gave it to him who 
had 10. 

The Delta Council, together with the Mis- 
sissippi State College Experiment Station and 
other agencies, has won deserved national 
recognition. This has come from coordi- 
nating work and educating the people of the 
region toward full and effective use of their 
natural resources. This investment in water 
regources development is a modern version 
of the Biblical parable of the talents. Cer- 
tainly you have not buried your talents in 
the ground. 

We can sense the greater feeling of secu- 
rity which people now have, within the 
valley and even far beyond, concerning the 
progress which your forces and ours have 
made in this region over the last 28 years. 
We believe that confidence in the protection 
against main-stem floods is well based and 
warranted. But we should not be com- 
placent, nor should we assume the full job is 
done. As a matter of fact the lands in your 
delta are only partly protected. Large floods 
on the main stem can back up into the 
Yazoo Basin. The backwater project has 
not been started and even the headwater 
plan of protection is only 48 percent com- 
plete. Should large floods occur those who 
get wet would find little comfort in finding 
that the main-line levees held. 

So today, in dealing with the elemental 
forces of water, our vision is broad and our 
method of controlling these forces has been 
proven. Where once we thought the Missis- 
sippi flood control and navigation systems 
as geographical entities within themselves, 
we now regard them as but one unit of a vast 
integrated system embracing a major part of 
the Nation. You are part of a great, inter- 
connected water transportation system em- 
bracing the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Ohio, the Intracoastal Water- 
ways of the gulf and the Atlantic. Indus- 
tries, welded together by low-cost water 
transportation, will reach from Montreal and 
Duluth to Port Isabel on the Mexican bor- 
der; from Pittsburgh to Sioux City. These 
developments will have two outlets to’ the 
seas, past New Orleans and through the St. 
Lawrence. Already work is underway or 
under consideration which will provide feeder 
lines into this system. 

This is the fruit of vision—applied vision. 
Such a concept was bound to come slowly 
in the days when our country was sparsely 
peopled. But the enormous increase in pop- 
ulation which has more than doubled since 
1900, and the geometric increase in water 
consumption, now six times that of 1900, 
have forced water problems and their solu- 
tions upon us in a veritable deluge. ‘ 

Water resources once developed must be 
exploited for maximum use. Before water- 
borne commerce can expand on this vast, new 
navigation system to the seven seas, it first 
must be generated by initiative and invest- 
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ment in the communities having access to 
the system. The growth of industry visita- 
tion is coupled with how well pollution is 
controlled, fishing and hunting preserves 
maintained and expanded, and water recrea- 
tion protected. 

Here you have an abundance of water for 
all purposes, including agriculture; a beauti- 
ful and fertile land where people of vision 
live. What more could one want? The coun- 
try is growing fast.. About 1975 its popula- 
tion will approximate 225 million. What 
better place than the delta country could 
these millions select for their homes? Di- 
versified agriculture and industry will, I pre- 
dict, produce the soundest kina of home- 
grown economy and increasing prosperity in 
this valley. 

For decades we have sat at a table putting 
together the jigsaw puzzie of water re- 
sources on the map of the United States. 
We progressed from the smallest levee boards 
and drainage districts and isolated emer- 
egncy projects, through interstate and multi- 
State cooperation and cost sharing with the 
Federal Government, to our present-day con- 
cept of a national approach. The big picture 
emerges. Where do we go from here? 

Keep multiplying your talents and put 
them to work. Obey the laws of nature and 
turn them to your use. 

Where there is vision, the people perish 
not, but shall live; and he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he. 


The Panama Canal Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following resolution by 
the Panama Canal Society of Florida as 
well as supporting data on the Panama 
Canal problem: 

RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL 


THE PaNaMA CANAL SOCIETY oF FLORIDA, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., January 16, 1957. 

Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 2 years 
without constructive results; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into auth- 
orizing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers familiar with 
local Canal Zone conditions are unalterably 
opposed as a dangerous and costly experi- 
ment not warranted or supported by experi- 
ence gained over 42 years of Panama Canal 
operation and maintenance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Florida at its annual reunion at St. Peters- 
burg, January 15-16, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation.of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
study and review all the problems involved 
in the matter of increased capacity for the 
canal, with recommendations in the premises, 

2. That copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished the press and the Members of Con- 
gress. 
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8. That copies of this resolution also be 
furnished each of the 2,400 former mem- 
bers of the original canal construction 
force now comprising the membership of 
the Panama Canal Societies located thrdugh- 
out the United States, with the request that. 
these members utilize every opportunity to 
support in the public press and their 
congressional Representatives the action rec- 
ommended in this resolution. 

Troy HAYEs, 
President. 
Mrs. Lucite S. Jupp, 
Secretary. 


H. R. 4774, to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission. was introduced by Hon. 
Danie. J. FLoop on February 14, 1957, and we 
earnestly solicit your support of the bill. 

ANDREW W. DEWLING, 
Past President, 
Panama Canal Society of Washington, D.C. 


oo 


PaNaMA CANAL PROBLEM: StaTus, SEPTEMBER 
1956 

1. Congress: 

(a) No action by either the Senate or the 
House was taken on important canal meas- 
ures before the 84th Congress. Indications 
are that new measures will be introduced in 
the next Congress to replace S. 766 (Martin 
bill) and H. R. 3335 (Thompson bill), 84th 
Congress, to create an Interoceanic Canals 
Commission, also 8. 2167 (Magnuson bill) 
and its companion measures in the House 
to make certain changes in the administra- 
tion of the canal enterprise. 

(b) Legislative cognizance over inter- 
oceanic canal problems in the Senate is ex- 
ercised by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which Senator War- 
REN G. Macnuson, of Wash , is chair- 
man, and Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
is minority leader; in the House by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
of which Representative Hersert C. Bon- 
wer, of North Carolina, is chairman, and 

tative THor C. ToLLerson, of Wash- 
ington is minority leader (see Congressional 
Directory). 

2. Principal issues: 

(a) The preponderant judgment of ex- 
perienced engineers and others, including 
atomic warfare experts, is that the best canal 
for the transit of vessels economically prac- 
ticable of achievement would not be sup- 
plied by the sea-level project advocated by 
the canal authorities in 1947. 

(b) The recently retiring Governor of the 
Canal Zone, in May 1956, advocated the. 1947 
sea-level project— a proposal of a small en- 
gineering group that the Congress and the 
President did not accept when submitted in 
1947 and since then has been increasingly 
challenged on many grounds by eminent en- 
gineers and others of broad experience. 

(c) Pending authorization of major in- 
crease in transit capacity and operational 
improvements, Canal Zone authorities have 
proceeded with a repair and alteration pro- 
gram for existing structures to enlarge de- 
pendable capacity—a work that, while non- 
basic in treatment of symptoms, possesses 
merit as an alternative to a major improve- 
ment, the implementing of which is long 
overdue. 

(d) At the meeting of the Presidents of 
American States in Panama, July 21-22, 1956, 
there was some discussion of additional 
canals via Nicaragua and Colombia. 

(e) The Suez crisis of July 26, 1956 has 
served further to focus world attention on 
the Panama Canal, especially its diplomatic 
implications, 

3. Evaluation: 

(a) More than 10 years’ delay, coupled 
with confusion of issues and with, failure of 
routine officials to clarify them, still serves 
to prevent constructive thinking and en- 
lightened discussion in the national press. 
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(b) Im April 1956 the Proceedings o; :), 
United: States Naval Institute printed 4, 
Engineer's Evaluation of Isthmian Cap;) 
Policy, by E. S. Randolph, former princip,| 
engineer of the Panama Canal, in which the 
author supported the Terminal Lake 50). 
tion and opposeti the sea level. It was re. 
published in remarks of Representatiy, 
Prancis E. Dorn, of New York, in the Con. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of Apri! jg 
1956. 

(c) On June 1, 1956, Economic Counc) 
Paper, volume XI, No. 2, published an analy. 
sis, What More Will America Give Away 3 
Panama? by Earl Harding, in which he car. 
ried forward his series of clarifying state. 
ments on key issues of the canal question. 

(ad) Im the House, Representative Dani, 
J. Firoop, of Pennsylvania, in the Concrrs. 
SIONAL Record Appendix of May 29, 1956 
recorded an extremely able historica) sum. 
mary of significant events in Panama Can.) 
history, which included the 1906 “battle of 
the levels” and an acocunt of the 1906-0 
discussions of the Pacific-lock location. 

(e) In the Senate, Senator Tuomas Ff. 
Martin, of Iowa, made two important state. 
ments: 

(1) The first on June 4, 1956, quoting the 
1954 memorandum to the Congress and in- 
cluding several excerpts of letters from some 
experienced engineers not signatory to that 
memorandum. 

(2) The second on June 21, quoting an 
important declassified 1944 report of Gov. 
Glen E. Edgerton in which he approved the 
Terniinal Lake-Third Locks plan in princi- 
ple. General Edgerton was Governor when 
the Terminal Lake solution was being de- 
veloped. 

(f) Thus, the canal question is still exactly 
where it was 50 years ago in 1906—in a ce- 
bate over the type, with many experienced 
canal engineers the economical and 
operationally superior Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks proposal and other, for reasons not 
primarily relhted to operations, urging a 
canal type of umproven value and astronomi- 
cal cost at ocean level. Moreover, in event 
of a sea-level project, Panama would inevi- 
tably demand a new treaty with a huge in- 
demnity and a still greater annuity—matters 
of paramount import that appear to have 
been overlooked in the 1947 studies. 

4. Documentation: 

(a) An extensive bibliography on Isthmian 
Canal ae prepared by Representative 
CLARK THOMPSON, of Texas, was pub- 
lished Pion the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appen- 
dix of March 23, 1955. 

(b) Subsequent issues of the Concrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp contain additional articles 
and statements of importance. 

(c) A report on Panama Canal: The Se:- 
Level Project and National Security, pre- 
pared by a committee of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Corgress of which Henry H. 
Buckman is chairman, was ordered published 
as a House document, 84th Congress. 

(a) Annual reports of the governor and 
annual audit reports of the comptroller 
general starting in 1952 supply useful in- 
formation on the administration of the 
Panama Canal Company and the Cana! Zone 
Government. 

(e)* Canal Zone officials, as far as known, 
have not produced a single comprehensive 
statement on basic issues but the recent 
governor in May 1956 urged pressing studies 
of possible improvements in the existing 
waterway until a sea-level canal is built, 
clearly revealing the strategy of_sea-level ad- 
vocates of opposing any major change in the 
present canal. 

5. Conclusions: ~ 

(a) The history of the Panama Cana! since 
1931 establishes that problems in major p)2n- 
ning will not be properly resolved by routine 
canal officials nor by harassed administrators 
in the executive departments who depend 
on canal officials for advice, 
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(b) It is apparent that a limited routine 
official group is determined, if at all possible, 
to bring about the ultimate authorization of 
a new ocean-level canal, regardless of costs 
and co’ These costs and these 
consequences have never been adequately 
presented to the Congress. 

(c) Present programs to increase depend- 
able capacity, regardless of the elements that 
may rightly be justified, are serving to delay 
consideration of the fundamental problem 
until a time arrives for certain advocates to 
jaunch another drive for foisting a sea-level 
canal upon an unsuspecting public and a 
Congress with its guards down. - 

(d) The vital importance of a simpler, 
operationally superior, and vastly less costly 
plan makes imperative a sustained effort on 
the part of all who favor national solvency 
and low-transit tolls. 

(e) The situation at Panama, which has 
been re ly unfolded over recent years, 
has resul in a vacuum in leadership on 
fundamental questions, with attention pres- 
ently focused’on the Isthmus of Panama by 
the Suez crisis. 

(f) Unless the United States meets the 
pending situation with an American com- 
mission, there is certainty of demands for an 
international commission, with all the 
hazards its recommendations would imply. 

(g) As repeatedly stated by leading au- 
thorities, the best means for an adequate res- 
olution of the canal problem is by an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
under Congressional authorization, and com- 
posed of qualified men who will not be 
dominated by partisan politics or depart- 
mental pressures. 

6. Suggestions for helping: 

(a) Becorire acquainted (1) with recent 
canal literature in libraries, (2) with current 
happenings as reported in the newspapers, 
and (3) with the record being made in Con- 
gress. Upon request your Congressman will 
gladly furnish pertinent information that 
from time to time appears in the ConGres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

(b) Watch for magazine and newspaper 
articles on canal questions, and write letters 
to editors setting forth significant facts, com- 
mending when they are right and pointing 
out fallacies when they are wrong. 

_(c) Seek candidates for Congress in your 
area, if practicable, during the coming cam- 
paign, and discuss the canal problem, warn- 
ing of the pitfalls. 

(d) ‘Establish and maintain contact with 
your Senators and Representatives, keeping 
them informed of developments. 

(e) Check on membership of both Senate 
and House. committees as listed frequently 
in the Congressional Directory at present 
and after organization of the 85th Congress, 
and establish contact with them; the Con- 
gress is the ultimate authority to determine 
the Isthmian Canal policy; its Members wel- 
come reliable information from all sources. 

Copies of clippings, letters written, and 
suggestions will be appreciated—when neces- 

airmail. 


sary, by 
W. R. McCann, 
HOPEWELL, Va., September 30, 1956. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


“OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend.my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include therein the following 
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editorial taken from the Chesterfield 
(S. C.) ‘Advertiser of May 9, 1957: 
Our STATE 


The following facts from J. M. Eleazer’s 
Seen Along the Roadside, makes us feel proud 
to be counted as South Carolinians: 

South Carolina is a small State. Yet I 
wonder if any State could stack up historic 
“firsts” comparable to the list of 45 our 
district agent, A. H. Ward of Aiken. has com- 
piled for South Carolina? 

Here are a few of them: 

First museum in America; first chamber of 
commerce; first man to pilot a steamship 
across the Atlantic; first long railroad; first 
train to carry mail; oldest railway junction 
in world; first submarine ever built; first 
musical society; first State hospital for the 
mentally ill; first orphans home; first monu- 
ment to women; largest earthen dam; first 
agricultural society; first Bible society; first 
YMCA in America; first girls 4-H Club work; 
first Home Demonstration club; first Negro 
school; first public library; first special li- 
brary building; first to observe Memorial Day; 
first normal training school; first inocula- 
tion given for smallpox; first native American 
to receive degree as doctor of medicine; first 
monument erected to slaves; first high school 
with military feature; country’s first botani- 
cal gardens; first to erect statute to Indian; 
first in textiles; its rivers carry more water 
into the Atlantic than any other State; first 
hydroelectric plant; has highest percentage 
of native born Americans; history’s mightiest 
industrial enterprise, the Savannah River 
project; the first county fair; and so on. 

Now stand a little more erect when you 
walk among men. Proud, not haughty. 





A Young General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members to a 
special celebration that is taking place 
tomorrow in Scott County, Va., in the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

Wednesday, May 15, is the 11ith 
birthday of Virginia’s only surviving vet- 
eran of the Confederate Army, Gen. John 
Salling. An appropriate observance of 
this occasion is planned for him at his 
home, Slant, Va., and I know that you, 
Mr. Speaker, and every Member of the 
Congress, join me in wishing the general 
a happy birthday and many more years 
of health and happiness. 

The birthday celebration is being 
sponsored this year by the Civitan Club 
of Gate City with Mr. C. G. Quillen in 
charge of arrangements. The Gate City 
High School Band will furnish appropri- 
ate music; an address is scheduled by the 
Honorable E. T. Carter, judge of the cir- 
cuit court, who is also representing the 
Governor of Virginia; and the area di- 
rector of War Veterans’ Claims, Col. 
George Blankenbeckler will also speak. 
Naturally, a huge birthday cake is to be 
provided for the general. 

At my invitation in behalf of the 
Gate City Civitan Club, each branch of 
our military forces will send a repre- 
sentative to the celebration. It is, in- 
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deed, fitting that the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy join in observing General 
Salling’s 11lth birthday and thas pay 
tribute to all those Americans who served 
their cause in the War Between the 
States. 

May I add, too, that this birthday cele- 
bration during Armed Forces Week, May 
13-19, is a unique addition to this an- 
nual observance of the role our military 
forces play in our daily lives in providing 
national security. I commend the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy for honoring Gen- 
eral Salling, a living symbol of America, 
with their representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the 84th Congress au- 
thorized the striking of a special medal 
of honor of the surviving veterans of 
the War Between the States. It was a 
pleasure last fall to join in the presenta- 
tion of the medal to General Salling 
in a ceremony at his home, and I wish 
to report to you that General Salling 
was obviously pleased by this special 
recognition of the Congress. 

General Salling is 1 of the 3 surviving 
Confederate Army veterans. He has 
been privileged in his life span to watch 
this Nation grow from the despair of 
an internal conflict to a position as the 
most powerful on earth. In the ob- 
servance tomorrow of his 111th birth- 
day, we find opportunity to recall the 
events that have taken place since the 
War Between the States and to resolve 
that our Nation, now strong and united, 
shall continue its growth and progress. 

The Bristol Herald-Courier, of Bristol, 
Va., published a brief editorial last year 
on the occasion of General Salling’s 110th 
birthday. Its sentiments.are appropriate 
today: 

A YounGc GENERAL 

Gen. John Salling might be classed as an 
old man, but the simple fact that he’s 110 
today seems to have done little to dim his 
spirit, his semse of humor or his love of 
life. 

His greatest concern, so he told a reporter, 
is to find some help for his farming enter- 
prise. Of course, General Salling isn’t able 
to be up and around himself, but he still 
maintains an interest in his holdings. 

In addition, he’s looking forward to greet- 
ing a great many friends today. And he'll 
receive a shirt to go with other effects and 
provide him with a complete uniform. 

All this indicates that years, alone, do 
not make age. Before we label a man or 
woman as old, we must consider how they, 
themselves, consider such a classification. 

As long as the spirit is young and the 
mind alert, youth remains. 

With that, we’ll simply wish General Sall- 
ing a happy birthday. He’s lived 110 years, 
but he’s not old yet. In fact, we doubt if 
he’ll ever be so described. 





D. C. Transit Arbitration 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an address 
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delivered by Attorney O. Roy Chalk be- 
fore the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, April 9, 1957, en- 
titled “A Lawyer Businessman Looks at 
Arbitration”: 
A LawYeER BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT 
ARBITRATION 


(Address delivered before District of Colum- 
bia Bar Association, April 9, 1957, by O. 
Roy Chalk) 

Mr. President, distinguished members of 
the bench, members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association, and honored guests, 
I am indeed happy to be with you this eve- 
ning, and it pleases me greatly that you 
would listen to my opinions on the subject 
of arbitration. 

As a lawyer, and as @ businessman, I fully 
appreciate the inherent dangers as well as 
the incalculable benefits which may accrue 
to both parties in the arbitration of a labor 
dispute. Tonight I would like to talk brief- 
ly about my recent role as employer, busi- 
nessman, lawyer, in the field of labor arbi- 
tration. My experience in th’s area has been 
somewhat limited. But as a result of the 
fairly concentrated effort to which I was 
subjected during the past 6 months, it is 
possible that I may have gained an insight 
on certain questions and facets of the sub- 
ject which might be a matter of interest to 
attorneys likewise concerned. 

The story of the D. C. Transit negotiations 
between management and union representa- 
tives of labor, and the gradual evolvement 
of a settlement contract, continually hinged 
upon the controversial question of arbitra- 
tion. Also, prior to the D. C. Transit nego- 
tiations—and referring to the unfortunate 
situation which existed between the former 
owners of the transit system of the District 
of Columbia and the representatives of 
union labor—the same controversial subject 
of arbitration was a key issue and brought 
about an incident causing a most calamitous 
impact upon and inconvenience to the mass 
of transit riders comprising the greater por- 
tion of the Washington public, Recital of 
a few of the highlights in the sequence of 
events might be an enlightening method of 
viewing the aspects of labor arbitration as 
I saw it then, and as I see it today. I shall 
therefore attempt to relate a few significant 
facts and give you my observations and 
opinions oh those facts as they happened. 

A very brief word regarding the strike of 
1955, a strike which lasted for 52 days and 
caused hundreds of thousands of members 
of the public, members of the Government, 

members of the union, and members of the 

transit company untold grief. Although I do 
not know the same of my Own knowledge, it 
has been said that the basic cause of that 
unfortunate situation was the refusal on be- 
half of the transit company to concede a 
formula for arbitration which would satisfy 
the union and eliminate the possibility of 
future strikes and economic warfare. My 
observation on the happenings of events of 
this nature is that, when they relate to a 
public utility, I am completely in accord 
with the instinctive thinking of the public 
and with the expressions of Members of Con- 
gress and the Government to the effect that 
employers and employees of such a public 
utility industry have a peculiar responsibil- 
ity to observe and must devise a method of 
settling their disputes without interruption 
of service to the public—even more so is this 
true in the District of Columbia, where the 
vital functions of our Federal Government 
are performed. 

Let me point out now that the basic dif- 
ference between the thinking of management 
and labor during the 1955 period was that 
management contended the arbitration 
clause in its contract related only to arbitra- 
tion of grievances and the interpretation of 
existing contracts. On the other hand, labor 
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contended that the arbitration clause in the 
old contract created the right on the part of 
labor to demand that in the event a new 
contract did not develop as a result of col- 
lective bargaining, then in that event arbi- 
tration should take over the process and 
determine the terms of the new contract. 

Concerning this distinction between arbi- 
trating grievances and interpretations of 
existing contracts, and arbitrating the terms 
of a new contract, permit me to make this 
observation: arbitration dealing with griev- 
ances and with interpretations of existing 
contracts poses, as I see it, very few prob- 
lems of complexity and magnitude. In most 
cases these problems vary inversely with the 
perceptiveness of the attorneys engaged in 
drafting .the documents. The clearer the 
provisions of the contract are drawn, the less 
likely will arbitration become necessary to 
resolve differences of fundamental import. 
The more precise and comprehensive the 
document, the less the likelihood of disagree- 
ment and the need for the arbitrative proc- 
ess. Many employers now accept arbitration 
as the terminal point for the grievance pro- 
cedure. There is, however, a much more 
limited acceptance by employers in the deter- 
mination of the terms of new agreements. 
Perhaps the reason for the expanding use of 
the arbitration process is the fact that no 
more desirable or effective means of resolv- 
ing labor disputes has yet been ted. 
What is more important is the fact that 
arbitration avoids, for both parties, the im- 
mediate economic loss resulting from work 
stoppages. Where industry, such as the tran- 
sit industry, involves the element of essen- 
tial public service, stoppage for any reason 
is reprehensible. A public utility must 
maintain continuity of public service, re- 
gardless of the assertions of either manage- 
ment or labor. The general welfare of the 
public in a crisis involving such essential 
public service is paramount to and super- 
sedes the problems of management or labor, 
or both. It is hoped that the year 1955 
marked the end of an era of selfish concern— 
or, shall we say—selfish lack of concefn of 
groups, as well as individuals, for the rights 
of the public in labor disputes. 

To continue with the sequence of events, 
I now refer you to the period shortly before 
August 15, 1956: about 2 weeks prior to the 
acquisition of title by the D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem of the assets of the Capital Transit Co., 
collective had commenced be- 


tween Local 689 of the Amalgamated Associa- 


tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, represented by 
its president, Mr. Walter Bierwagén, and the 
newly created D. C. Transit System, Inc., rep- 
resented by myself. These negotiations were 
conducted on a remarkably peaceful basis. 
From the very inception, until the final con- 
clusion, the cooperative attitude of both sides 
resulted in the most friendly discussions that 
it has ever been the privilege of labor and 
management negotiators to enjoy. Harsh 
and bitter words were notable by their com- 
plete absence. There seemed to be a willing- 
ness on the part of both sides to discuss and 
attempt to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view. Although differences of 
opinion were sharp and clear and, for a time, 
uncompromising, the maintenance of a 
friendly, talking climate became ‘the true 
secret of bringing about an accord which was 
eventually applauded by both sides. 

As you know, the big issue in the negotia- 


mutually satisfactory 

Both sides agreed with the concept 
arbitration could be = answer, a 
in 


arbitration should enter into 
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bargaining picture. At what point to «., 
and, when started, at what point to ¢n,; 
What ground rules and criteria were :, be 
observed? What were the limits, if in, re 
were to be any limits? Would there pb. 4 
range within which arbitration wouid . oper 
ate? Would there be a range out 
which arbitration would not operate? nT rese 
were just a few of the questions which co). 
sumed hours, days, and sleepless nicht, . 
friendly debate. 

It should be a matter of interest to bricgy 
describe a number of the ground rules sy. 
gested by these questions, and the argumen;; 
pre.and con which developed during the uijs. 
cussions. 

The first ground rule which was sugvesteg 
by management was the criteria of ability to 
pay. This criteria has been used much as 
game by both management and labor during 
recent years, depending at a particular time 
on whether it was to the advantage of 
side or the other to advance the same te 
the discussions which preceded the D. c. 
Transit negotiations with labor, in a differ. 
ent industry (the steel industry), it was labor 
that urged ability to pay as a criteria upon 
which ‘negotiators should base their conclu. 
sions. And it was management, whose prof- 
its at the time were quite substantial, that 
advanced an indignant and negative reply 
in stating that ability to pay had nothing to 
do with the issues. In complete reverse of 
this play of the game and returning now to 
the D. C. Transit picture, where profits were 
not a question but their probable absence 
constituted a serious problem, it was man- 
agement’s contention that ability to pay 
should have a great deal to do with the ulti- 
mate decision, affecting the future costs o 
labor. It was labor’s contention that ability 
to pay had nothing to do with a worker's 
earnings. In rebuttal, it was the conten- 
tion of management that its position was 
unique * * * that as a public utility it 
should not be considered in the same fashion 
as an ordinary industry; that because of the 
essential nature of the services which it 
performed, it had been granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States a special franchise 
which in and of itself had set up the criteria 
which established the concept of ability to 
earn and its resultant parallel, ability to pay. 
It was claimed by management that this con- 
cept was paramount in determining matters 
relating to the economic future of the 
transit system. Congress had stated in the 
franchise that its concept of a fair rate of 
return was 614 percent of either the rate 
base or on gross Operating revenues. There- 
fore, said management, a board of arbitrators 
should not impose a condition upon manage- 
ment which would cause it to earn less than 
a 6%-percent return. At the proper time, 
after or prior to the conclusion of the present 
contract, it is the intention of management 
to advance this criteria before a board of 
arbitration, in the event the same wi!) not 
have been conceded by labor at a subsequent 
negotiation. 


both sides dwelt for considerable length 
time, involved the subject of reasonable ne- 
gotiation range. It was the contention of 
management that arbitration was a last re- 
sort and that collective bargaining should 
continue until both sides were within 4 
negotiating range of an amount to be deter- 
mined (such as $500,000 or $1 million, etc) 
Management contended that there were |1m- 
its to the range which should be left to arb! 
tration. For examplee: If the union socks a 
et ee wae the company 
offers 2. per hour increase, is that 
to be left to arbitration’ 

t wanced the argument that 
submission of the complete original rancze °° 
arbitration would actually make arbitration 
a substitute for collective bargaining—w)i) 
was never intended. 
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Tt seems to me that wide-open arbitration 
nal issues will assuredly result in one 
 poth parties meglecting the bargaining 
a and seeking arbitration as a point 
: peginning rather than as an alternative 
snclusion. Management’s suggested solu- 
tion to this reasoning was the establishment 
of 8 predetermined reasonable range by press- 
ng diligently the process of collective bar- 
,ining before resorting to arbitration. This 
‘cedure would tend to encourage, rather 
nan discourage, labor and management to 
ttempt to strive for agreement.- It is the 
intention of Management at any subsequent 
negotiation of a new contract to advance the 
principle of reasonable negotiating range. 
Athird question of importance, which was 
me of the pivotal arguments in the recent 
jiscussions involving arbitration, was. the 
sographic sources of members of an arbitra- 
ion group. It was the contention of man- 
vement that in a public utility affécting 
particular locality, it was essential that 
+ least two Or more members of the im- 
vartial arbitrating group be residents geog- 
sphically in or near the area where the 
public services were performed. It was the 
ontention of labor that this was an unfair 
mitation. Thequestion has not at yet been 
solved, for it is the intention of manage- 
nent at a subsequent negotiation and a 
ubsequent arbitration to submit this as a 
gir and proper ground rule for future con- 
racts involving arbitration. Whether either 
party may suffer materially when geographic 
imitations are imposed with respect to the 
pmposition of the arbitration group, remains 
obe seen. Certainly, labor and its prob- 
sms of public relations are matters essen- 
tally local im mature; certainly there is 
benefit to be derived from familiarity with 
he circumstances surrounding the problems 
hat are subject to arbitration. On the other 
hand, labor contended that locallity has no 
nonopoly on objectivity and that familiarity 
th problems in a given type of enterprise 
without regard to geographic limitation is 
n element to be considered along with 
fam ty with local circumstances in se- 
ecting an impartial arbitrator. 
The three ground rules which I have just 
scribed to you: (a) Establishment of 
riteria for arbitrators, such as “ability to 
y”"; (b) consideration of a “reasonable 
wegotiating range”; (c) determining the 
eographical limitations on members com- 
ing the board. of arbitration, are typical 
of some of the practical problems of a labor 
gotiation involving the subject of arbi- 
ration. I could, of course, enumerate ad- 
itional perplexing iblems, but these 
hould suffice to illustrate my typical views 
a businessman-lawyer. 
May I say, in conclusion, that one of the 
me factors in bringing about an amicable 
olution to the deliberations involving the 
D.C. Transit System with the union, was the 
Herculean efforts of the Federal Mediation 
nd Conciliation Service and its 3 outstand- 
ng mediators who, together with the presi- 
nt of the union and myself, actually con- 
tituted a friendly board of 5 arbitrators. 
jioners Donohoo, Lee, and Holden 
ieserve a hearty vote of thanks—not only 
trom management and.the union, but from 
ihe community at large. Their performance 
impartial men of open mind and good 
was sufficient to convince me that the 
Federal facilities for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration should be greatly en- 
couraged and extended, particularly where 
8 public utility and the public interest are 
seriously or involved. Certainly 
ney deserve a fair trial by both manage- 
ment and labor. © 
May I say thank you again for having 
tonight. 
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Guy H. Jenkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 4 the State of Michigan lost her 
most able and beloved writer on politics 
and Government affairs in the passing 
of Guy H. Jenkins, State capitol corre- 
spondent for the Booth newspapers of 
Michigan. 

For three deca Mr. Jenkins had 
written news and interpreted develop- 
ments for his newspapers in such a man- 
ner that he had become an institution 
and a legendary figure in his own time. 
I am certain most of the members of the 
Michigan delegation to this House knew 
him and his work and that most of them 
agree with me. There have been a large 
number of tributes to his memory from 
State and National figures. 

Although the significance of Mr. Jen- 
kins’ life and work is beyond measure to 
the people of Michigan, I feel that the 
best effort in this diréction was a story 
written by one of his associates, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Kulsea, and an editorial, both 
of which were published in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal on May 6. Under leave 
granted by the House, I insert these 
articles in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal of 
May 6, 1957] 
Guy H. JENKINS 

Michigan journalism lost one of its ablest 
and most picturesque figures in the death 
of Guy H. Jenkins, chief of the Lansing 
bureau of the Flint Journal and associated 
Booth newspapers. He was the dean of 
the correspondents there. None was better 
versed in State politics nor better informed 
on Michigan government. 

He was distinguished for his integrity as 
well as his competence. His writing was 
colorful, but he never strayed from fact. 
In many instances politicians who had been 
critics came to respect him and even seek 
his counsel. This was true of several gov- 
ernors, including both major parties. 

His fearlessness, his sense of humor, and 
his vast knowledge set him apart. He was 
fascinating company and had a great capac- 
ity for friendship and loyalty. There was 
real significance in the honorary degree 
accorded him by the University of Michigan. 

Guy Jenkins was a rare newspaperman, 3 
fine citizen, and a beloved colleague. 

We will miss him personally and in our 
columns. 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal of May 6, 
1957] 
Stare NEWSPAPER Fietp Loses Top HAND IN 
JENKINS 
(By William Kulsea) 

LaNnsiInG.—The Michigan newspaper field 
has lost a top hand. 

Guy H. Jenkins, 69, chief of the Lansing 
bureau of the Booth newspapers, died Sat- 
urday after covering State politics and gov- 
ernment for 30 years. @ 

Few will forget Jenkins—the tall, straight 
man with the thick crown of steel-gray hair; 
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the play of storm and sunshine on his face, 
the fury of his deep voice scolding the mud- 
dler in public office; the reporter to whom 
newspaper work was a priestly mission, to be 
done with purpose and dignity. 

He broke into the business in 1908 on the 
forerunner of the Saginaw News. Eighteen 
years later he began to climb the stairs and 
walk the corridors of the statehouse and over 
the years became as much a part of State 
government as the statue of Austin Blair on 
the capitol lawn. 

Jenkins never just got a story; he swarmed 
all over it, and made it truly his. His arti- 
cles were not echoes sung by press agents. 
He always went out and got his own; from 
the headman and seldom took “No” for an 
answer. He was inquisitive and prying and 
to the end was poking a forefinger into every 
stuffed shirt that came along. 

“Get the guts of the story,” he said. “Start 
it and finish it, and send it out. That’s all.” 

In his stories he packed more meaning 
into one paragraph than most reporters do 
in a page of copy. He didn’t know anything 
about fine writing, or care about it and over 
the years faced almost daily a series of de- 
velopments without cluttering his mind with 
literary fancies to obscure the facts. He 
just went around asking questions, and when 
he sat down to write he was full of facts. 

His roaring voice gave some the impression 
he was a volcano on two legs, but those who 
knew him well were aware of a soft streak 
that raced through his body. He raged at 
official corruption but months later, when 
the dishonest politician was on his way 
to prison, Jenkins worried about his family 
and their welfare. 

Once, for months, he wrote items about 
excessive telephone bills legislators were 
running up at taxpayers’ expense... He was 
asked why he was concerned since the cost 
was minor, compared to other spending. 

“If you tell the people what the small 
chiselers are doing, the big chiselers in 
government will know you're watching 
them,” he said. “It may keep them from 
really getting their hands in the public 
kitty.” 

For a quarter century, Jenkins wrote a 
weekly political article for his eight news- 
papers. It recited the inside, outside and 
underside of political life and became “must” 
reading for politicians. 

No subject, political, governmental or 

economic, was too big for Jenkins. He dealt 
with them all in print and in corridor con- 
versations, and even governors and presi- 
dential candidates listened when he spoke. 
Never a detached observer but always a 
passionate participant, often warmly parti- 
san, Jenkins cut with his rapier of words into 
all corners of Michigan government. 
. With some governors, both Republican 
and Democrat, he was ever in joyous 
antagonism. He knew them all personally, 
from the late Alex Groesbeck to the pres- 
ent, and often shouted in anger when he felt 
they weren't doing the right thing. He 
counted Democrats Frank. Murphy and Wil- 
liam Comstock and Republican Harry F. 
Kelly as his favorite chief executives. 

Jenkins was at his best in political talk, 
and his chief weapon was a phenomenal 
memory. He recalled dates and incidents 
Back to the 1920’s and beyond on the spur 
of the moment. 

A few years ago a young reporter asked 
him about legislation adopted in the early 
1930's. 

Jenkins, drawing deeply on his homemade 
cigarette, named the month and the year the 
bill was passed, the introducer, how and why 
it passed the House and the Senate and what 
eventually happened to the bill’s author. 
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One reporter, obviously awed, commented: 

“Guy, what was the color of his tie?” 

Over the years Jenkins taught himself and 
others fundamentals in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

He always held that a newspaperman is 
only as good as his source of information. If 
a public official says he was misquoted, the 
reporter hasn’t got a leg to stand on. Ora 
newspaper reporter is important only. when 
he has a newspaper behind him. The good 
reporter is good only because he has a news- 
paper that will print his stories. Let him 
quit his job, and he’ll be welcome as poison. 

Sometime after Warren Harding became 
President, Jenkins dropped out of the news- 
paper business for a year or two to sell trucks 
in Saginaw. But he came back. 

“I was never happy in any other business,” 
he said. 

He left many friends in the newspaper, po- 
litical, and business fields. He knew Harlow 
H. Curtice, president of General Motors 
Corp.; George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
Treasury, and Federal Judge Frank Picard, 
as well as he knew Bill, the capital parking 
lot attendant. He advised the late Arthur H. 
Vandenburg, Michigan Senator mentioned 
for the Presidency several times, and held 
confidential talks with GOP Presidential as- 
pirant Thomas Dewey during the 1940's. 

Jenkins went to his first national political 
convention back in 1936 and covered the an- 
nual national governors’ conferences regu- 
larly up to 3 years ago. He drew heavily on 
these for knowledge about mental health and 
relayed much of his information to legisla- 
tors, who enacted into law some of his ideas. 

Jenkins had his triumphs, as triumphs are 
rated in the newspaper business. He had 
more, too—the knowledge that his cowork- 
ers regarded him as a newspaperman’s news- 
paperman. There’s no greater tribute than 
that in this business. 

He never sought the applause of his crit- 
ics, but his greatest legacy as a reporter is 
found in the many people who disagreed with 
him yet respected him. 

In his later years, he had many lucrative 
offers from private business to leave journal- 
ism, but he denied them all, for his loyalty 
to the newspapers he worked for was more 
important. than anything else, 


What Gives, Mr. Benson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent decision by Secretary 
of Agriculture Mr. Benson to cut the 
price support for wheat has prempted an 
editorial comment by the Nebraska 
Farmer, a newspaper widely read on 
Nebraska farms and respected for its edi- 
torial voice throughout the State. I 
would like to include the editorial in th 
Recorp at this time. 

Wat GIves, Mr. BENSON? 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson certainly 
didn’t make any friends among the wheat- 
growers for himself or his party when he cut 
the price support of wheat for 1958 to $1.78 
a bushel. This compares with $2 a bushel 
for the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

Wheat farmers, as well as all other agri- 
cultural producers, are going through a price- 
cost squeeze. This hammering down further 
of the price which is tied to Federal market- 
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ing quotas will hurt wheat farmers that 
much more. 

Some of Benson’s policies Just don’t add 
up. On one hand through some USDA agen- 
cies, he is extending financial assistance to 
small wheat farmers, and with the other 
hand he cuts the price of the commodity they 
produce, 

Benson’s policies have been out of tune 
with the basic philosophy of the Eisenhower 
administration. And yet the President seems 
to go along with Mr. Benson. 

Nebraska's 1958 allotment was set at 3,228,- 
377 acres. This is slightly below the 3,234,827 
acres allotted for 1957. 

Before this reduction becomes operative, 
the marketing quotas must be approved by 
at least two-thirds of the wheatgrowers in 36 
designated commercial’ wheat-producing 
States. i 

The 22-cent reduction in the support rate 
was not expected. Many farm leaders felt 
that since there was a reduction in our wheat 
surpluses this past year there would be little 
change from the current rate. 

This year’s rate, set a year ago at $1.86, was 
raised to $2 because, Mr. Benson said, we 
were working out of our surplus problem in 
wheat. 4 

The new 1958 rate is the lowest parity fig- 
ure that can be used under the Eisenhower 
administration’s flexible price-support sys- 
tem. The law specifies that supports must 
range between 75 and 90 percent. The new 
rate is 75 percent of parity. 

The referendum is to be held June 20. If 
growers reject quotas, the 55-million-acre- 
planting allotments would remain in effect. 
However, price supports would be reduced to 
45 percent of parity or about $1.19 a bushel. 

Farmers wouldn't have to comply with al- 
lotments. However, only those who did 
would be eligible for the $1.19 support rate. 

Benson’s program could clip another $198 
million off the national agricultural income 
just on wheat alone. 


James H. Godtfring, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Retires From YMCA Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following éditorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
11, 1957, which comments on the retire- 
ment from YMCA work of Mr. James H. 


Godtfring: 

For about 15 years James H. Godtfring 
has served the Wilkes-Barre YMCA as gen- 
eral secretary. Having reached the age of 
retirement, he is about to relinquish his 
post. The YMCA and the organizations al- 
lied with it in carrying out a community 
program of wide scope will be losing an able 
leader and a wise counselor. 

During his tenure the Wilkes-Barre Cen- 
tral YMCA has greatly extended its activities, 
for Mr. Godtfring was personally instru- 
mental in fostering and establishing the Me- 
morial, North, Mountain branches. 
His achievements covered an even broader 
field in the direct work of the Y. Examples 
are the YMCA Industrial Management Club, 
the Toastmasters’ Club. The latter has 
served as an inspiration to other organiza- 
tions and other communities, 


May If 


If we take into account his seryjca ,, ~ 
in other States prior to coming Wilk ‘ 
Barre, it can be said that James Goi;," 
has lived his life for the yuca s° 
achievements in our own area have cry, 
a@ career which was auspicious eye) ,,, ,, 
earlier years. He is widely know) ;;- 
ming Valley as a leader in one of the ,, 
useful of fields, the service of youth ang. 
upbuilding of character, a 


Statement on Proposed Amendment j, 
H. R. 6127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under Jeay 
to extend my remarks, I place in the 
Recorp a statement I presented to the 
Rules Committee this morning, May \, 
with respect to an amendment I propos 
to offer to H. R. 6127 when it comes ty 
the floor: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE RULES Com™itrtr py 
Hon. JOHN H. Ray or New York 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee, I appreciate very much the oppor. 
tunity to present a proposed amendment 
to H. R. 6127. 

The portions of that bill which I would 
amend are in parts III and IV which author. 
ize the Attorney General to sue in the Fed. 
eral courts for injunctive relief. The 
amendment I propose would not let him 
proceed in-the Federal court if a plain, ade. 
quate and speedy remedy is available in the 
State court. 

To accomplish that purpose, I suggest 
striking out the words “or other” in line 12 
on page 10 and the same words in lin 
and 13 on page 12. Then I would add at 
the end of line 12 on page 10 and at the 
end of line 13 on page 12 the {following 
sentence: 

“The district courts shall not exercise 
jurisdiction in proceedings authorized by 
this section if a plain, speedy, and efficient 
remedy may be had in the courts of the Stat 
or Territory in which the party «¢ 
resided at the time the cause of ; 
arose.” 


not affect the Attorney General's «\ 
to disregard administrative re 
Cutting out the words “or othe! 
however, make it clear that he cannot dis 
regard judicial remedies, and the new stl- 
tence expressly prevents his proceeding 
the Federal court if State laws provide 4 
plain, speedy, and adequate remedy 

The idea for the proposed am: $ 
came from section 1342 of title 28 of U 
United States Code ch forbids the Federal 
courts to grant injunctions in certain ¢ 
otherwise within their jurisdiction ° 
plain, speedy, and efficient remec) 
had in the State courts. It has been 
books for about 30 years and it ha: 
well. Prior law had permitted may 
ties to go into the Federal courts for 1n)U 


was being confiscated by an order of a Sta! 
regulatory commission. In those cases ‘ 
basic issue arose under the 14th amendmen 
and companies had almost made it a habit 
move immediately into Federal courts. Ts 
procedure aroused much controversy #4 
finally Congress enacted the language #0" 
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ted. Now the companies merely proceed 







ervice to 

E tO Wilkes. Grectly in the State court, or, if they start 
es Godttring jn the Federal court, must show t the 
YMCA, F y available in the court does n6t meet 














AVE Crowned the specifications above stated. 

VEN in the I think the clarification and simplification 
WH in Wyo, the definitions and the remedies for vio- 
Of the mog jation of civil rights are matters of first im- 


uth and the nee. They are long overdue. I think 
decisions was particularly wise in recognizing 
that the segregation problem must be left 
largely in the hands of the States, and that 
they must proceed with deliberate speed. 

The amendment I propose is consistent 
with those decisions. It recognizes the sov- 
ereignty of the States and preserves the right 
of the States to declare and enforce rights of 
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See their citizens. It provides a remedy in the 
federal court where the States do not make 
LY such provision. 
Beyond the fact that the amendmeut pro- 
yides a practical procedure which will greatly 
'TATIVES improve H. R. 6127, I think it has broader 
7 and perhaps more important merits. 
In my home State, New York, we have com- 
Nder leayg ensive and adequate remedies for any 
ace in th interferences with registration and voting. 
ted to tha Many other States have corresponding stat- 
> Mav ici utes. As the bill now stands, there is a seri- 
8, May 14 ous question as to whether or not its passage 
I propose fll Could enable an Attorney General to bypass 
L comes to those statutes. 
The question as to whether or not Con- 
MMITTEE By , if it were to enact H. R. 6127, would 
Y York preempt the field, has been presented fully 
f the com to this committee and I need only to say 
the oppor. here that I, too, see the danger and that I 
imendment believe the amendment I propose would avoid 
that danger. 
*h I would In the next place, if the Congress finds it 
ich authors necessary to enact legislation to clarify and 
n the Fede provide remedies for violation of civil rights 
lief. The in other fields, the legislation adopted can, 
t let him and I hope it will, protect the sovereignty of 
plain, ade States by including a provision such as I am 
able in the pro here today. The clarification and 
definition of civil rights and the provision of 
I suppesl remedies for violation of those rights is one 
aa of the most important questions ahead of us 
ne 128M and it has many facets 
in lines 12 . 
‘id add ati 1 Congress is now to enact legislation in 
nd at the the field covered by H. R. 6127, it will be set- 
following ting a precedent for that series which lies 
ahead and I believe that amendment I 
t exerci poe or its equivalent, uld be a part 
orized b legislation. 
ss ae It is my purpose to offer the amendment 
e the State on the floor and my reason for bringing it to 
agorieved the attention of this committee is to add 
of action another reason, if one is needed, for reporting 
H. R. 6127 under an open rule, 
ment does 
authority E 
a Address of Superior Court Judge Robert 
r yOu i s 
not diss E. Woodside at Testimonial Dinner to 
Lew SB} Judge John S. Fine at the Mayfair Sup- 
provide @ per Club on April 1, 1957 
dy. 
nendment 
REMARKS 
8 of & EXTENSION OF 
re Federal or 
«on self HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 
y may be OF PENNSYLVANIA 
en on thé IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s worked 
sy alll Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
yr injunes Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
proper leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
‘ « Sul ow, T include the following address of 
,endment pr ige Se hare Judge Robert aeue 
habit @ testimonial dinner 
.. Tosfl John 8, Fine at the Mayfair Supper Club 
ercy andj 2 April 1, 1957: 
ige above Reverend clergy, Governor Fine, ladies, and 


gentlemen, this is a great day for Luzerne 


porsupreme Court, in the Virginia school ° 
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County. The turnpike connecting this area 
to the port of Philadelphia represents the 
opening of a new era in the development of 
this county. The importance of this high- 
way to the industrial development of the 
community and to the welfare of its people 
cannot be overestimated. Just as the water- 
ways developed the great seaports, and the 
railroads developed strategically located in- 
land cities, so will the superhighways of our 
generation develop great communities of the 
future. It is not to be supposed that these 
highways will replace the waterways or the 
railroads whose importance to the economic 
welfare of the country will remain for many 
years tocome. It is to be supposed, however, 
that the communities bypassed by the super- 
highways will develop no faster than the 
areas untouched by railroads a generation or 
two ago. 

John S. Fine, who has long loved Luzerne 
County, foresaw the importance of this high- 
way to the future of this community. With- 
out his keen interest, enthusiastic support 
and determined efforts this road would have 
been delayed for decades, and the present 
generation of people in this community 
would have lost the opportunity to regain 
its position of leadership as a great industrial 
area of the State. 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what was said today at the official open- 
ing of the turnpike but this State and its 
people will never forget that John S. Fine 
was the father of this northeast extension of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

Governor Fine should be a proud man. 
There is always a feeling of satisfaction in a 
great accomplishment. There is justifiable 
pride in seeing a dream brought to realiza- 
tion. There is justifiable pride in a parent 
seeing a child graduate from high school. 
Such things are accomplished only through 
sacrifice and persistent effort. ‘Today the 
efforts that John Fine put into his dream 
of a superhighway joining this county to 
Philadelphia is realized. He is the father 
of this turnpike. It is his baby. The people 
of this area should be forever grateful to 
him for it. 

Most people are fond of their home com- 
munity, but John Fine seems to have a spe- 
cial love for his community. Whenever he 
could, with fairness, help this county by se- 
curing from the State better roads, or better 
bridges, or better hospitals, or new oppor- 
tunities for employment, he did it. 

I recall, particularly, when the location of a 
new penal institution to be constructed for 
the housing of defective delinquents was 
under consideration. Pointing out that it 
would give several hundred jobs to the com- 
munity as well as benefit business, he argued 
effectively that it should be placed in this 
area where competent help was available. 

While talking about prisons I should like 
to digress Just a few minutes to mention the 
role which Governor Fine played in the settle- 
ment of prison riots. You remember the 
wave of riots which was sweeping the coun- 
try. Coddling the rioters fostered new riots 
until they had swept through over a score 
of States and finally broke out in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was the firm stand taken by Gover- 
nor Fine in Pennsylvania that not only solved 
the problem in this State, but ended the wave 


of riots throughout the country. When~ 


prisoners learned that they would be pun- 
ished for rioting and attacking guards the 
riots stopped. the four years since that 
time there have m fewer prison riots in 
this country than there were during the four 
months prior thereto, Governor Fine showed 
courage far beyond that exhibited by some 
local officials and by high officials of other 
States who were willing to have the State 
accept dictation from its imprisoned hood- 
lums. 

Following the settlement of the riots a 
penal program was adopted and a new code 
of laws enacted in Pennsylvania which was 
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the envy of the other States. Since then 
many States have patterned a revision of 
their own penal system after the system 
adopted here under the leadership of 
Governor Fine. 

Praising the accomplishments of John 
Fine at this meeting is certainly carrying 
coals to Wilkes-Barre—to localize and mod- 
ernize an ancient saying. All of you have 
seen at firsthand the interest of John Fine 
in this community. You who know him best 
are aware of the courage which he exhibits 
when in a position of trust, and the sym- 
pathy and understanding which he shows 
for all the people whenever he has an op- 
portunity to assist them either individually 
or collectively. 

There were many accomplishments in his 
administration, but the one with which we 
are concerned tonight is the construction of 
the turnpike. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike Northeast Ex- 
tension Act was signed by Gov. John S. Fine 
on September 27, 1951. It was introduced 
at his suggestion in the house of repre- 
sentatives as house bill 1484 by Vincent F. 
Gutendorf and James J. Jump, of Wilkes- 
Barre; William P. Kohl, of the second legis- 
lative district; John J. Mikula, of Hazleton; 
Harold E. Flack, of Dallas, and Leonard A. 
Najaka, of Glen Lyon, on June 20, 1951, and 
passed the legislature, without a dissenting 
vote. 

There was much work to be done in getting 
the turnpike started. Investment concerns 
had to ke convinced that it would be profit- 
able, traffic surveys had to be made to prove 
the necessity, engineering services were re- 
quired. It was only as a result of Governor 
Fine’s continued demand for immediate 
action that brought the early realization of 
his dream. 

On July 28, 1953, Gov. John S. Fine signed 
a second bill which would have extended the 
turnpike to the New Jersey line where Gov- 
ernor Driscoll agreed to have the New Jersey 
turnpike constructed to New York City. 

Another spur was to be constructed to the 
Susquehanna River north of Harrisburg 
leading into that city. Had it not been for 
financing difficulties completely beyond his 
control these roads would now be nearing 
completion. 

The present administration has announced 
it is opposed to the extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike System. Thus, these 
superhighways so vital to the welfare of the 
people of this community will now be long 
delayed, if not forever lost to them. 

Because of the liberai aid which the Fed- 
eral Government is giving, there is the hope 
that, in addition to the turnpike, modern 
highways will find their way into this com- 
munity, but as yet these are mere dreams. 
Many of the roads being talked about are 
but paper highways roughly sketched on the 
map for further consideration at some future 
date. If this area had been forced to wait 
for the construction of these roads industries 
which will now be attracted to this area 
would have long since settled along the pres- 
ent turnpike extending from Chicago to 
New York, and this community would have 
been bypassed during this critical period. 

Were it not for Governor Fine only obso- 
lete roads would wind their way along the 
river, around the mountains, and through 
the towns in and out of this county. But 
now one of the greatest highways in the 
world will take people and produce to and 
from this county. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike law provides 
that eventually the turnpike will be free from 
toll. This has always been the intent of 
the State, but to free these roads from tolls 
at this time would be a mistake. Taking 
the money from motor funds of either the 
State or Federal Government in order to 
free the tollroads would of necessity delay 
the construction of other highways con- 
necting this community with New York and 
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the West, and extending elsewhere through- 
out this Commonwealth. We need roads too 
badly to exhaust the motor funds of the 
Federal or State governments to pay the 
bondholders of the turnpike. These funds 
must be used at this time for the con- 
struction of new highways. 

It must be remembered that little can 
be accomplished under the Federal highway 
system in the next few years. Even the 
presently planned interstate superhighways 
will not all be constructed within the next 
15 years. This community could not have 
afforded to wait for this Federal road pro- 
program. The community which has super- 
highways available yeafs before other com- 
munities, as you now do, will have an eco- 
nomic advantage which cannot be overcome 
in our times by the cities waiting for super- 
highways to come to their door. 

It might be well to note here briefly the 
first great turnpike of this Commonwealth. 
It was built in 1794 for a distance of 66 
miles from Philadelphia to Lancaster. 
About 12 years earlier a lottery had been 
authorized to raise money for improving 
roads and the Schuylkill River, but little 
could be done with the sum thus raised. 
In 1791 the Society for Promoting the Im- 
provement of Roads and Inland Navigation 
in Pennsylvania surveyed the road to 
Lancaster, and reported that a toll road 
should have a prosperous future. There- 
upon, the Philadelphia & Lancaster Turn- 
pike Co. was organized and 1,000 shares 
were sold at $300 each. The turnpike was 
paved with stone the whole way apd over- 
laid with gravel so it is never obstructed 
during the most severe weather. : 

As a result of this highway the city of 
Lancaster developed rapidly as a great in- 
land city of this Commonwealth. Although 
the road was not profitable to the stock- 
holders at first, grossing only $14,000 in 1799, 
and $25,000 in 1803, most of which was 
needed to keep the highway in repairs, it 
did have much to do with the development 
of both Philadelphia and Lancaster and the 
adjoining territory. Later it did become 
profitable. It paid dividends as high as $72 
a share until the railroads obtained the 
hauling business and the dividends of the 
turnpike company went down to 25 cents a 
share. In the early 1900’s the Philadelphia- 
Paoli Turnpike was sold for $8,000. Then as 
a@ result of the development of automobiles 
this part of the highway was finally sold to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1917 
for $165,000. 

Just as that highway developed the com- 
munities of that area during the early part 
of the 19th century so will this turnpike 
develop this community. For its building 
the people of this area should be forever 
grateful to John S. Fine. 





Keeping America Strong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, we were honored to have Mr. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., the chairman of the 
board of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., as one of the principal speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council 
on May 9 at Cleveland, Miss. The Delta 
Council is one of the foremost agricul- 
tural and civic development organiza- 
tions in the South, and Mr. Firestone’s 
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address, devoted to the fundamental im- 
portance of our free-enterprise system, 
not only to the progress of our country, 
but to the peace and progress of the 
world as well, is of significance to all of 
us. Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Firestone’s address before the Delta 
Council; 

Governor White, President Percy, members 
of the Delta Council, distinguished guests, 
laclies, and gentlemen, it is a very great pleas- 
ure for me to be here with you today. I am 
honored, indeed, to have been invited to have 
lunch with you, and to talk with you about 
matters which have a common interest for all 
of us who are in agriculture and industry. 

Some people regard agriculture and in- 
dustry as separate and apart from each other. 
Personally, I do not agree. To me, their ob- 
jectives are mutual and identical. 

The farmer is just as much a businessman 
as one who runs a rubber factory. He is 
basically a manufacturer. And just like any 
other manufacturer, his job is to produce 
goods. You know, the word “factory” comes 
from the Latin word “factus,” which means 
to make or to do. And surely the farmer is 
busily engaged in making and doing many 
things. In reality, the farm is simply a fac- 
tory without a roof. 

Fundamentally, there is not much differ- 
ence between farming and making tires. 
Both the agricultural industry and the rub- 
ber industry are largely dependent on the 
fruits of the earth for their operations. 

The farmers take sun and soil and seed, 
mix them with fertilizer and water and, with 
the aid of manpower and machinery manu- 
facture food and feed and fiber. 

We take cotton, rayon, or nylon, all of 
which originate in the earth; natural rub- 
ber, which is, of course, an agricultural prod- 
uct, or synthetic rubber, the ingredients of 
which come out of the ground; mix them 
with such products of nature as sulfur, zinc 
oxide, and carbon black, and with the help 
of manpower and machinery, turn out tires. 

Here in»the delta area, you have recently 
embarked on a program of diversification 
which has led in several different directions. 
Many delta farmers are now producing cattle, 
small grains, and soybeans in place of cot- 
ton. However, at present your greatest 
emphasis is being placed on the need for 
attracting industries to the delta area in 
an effort to balance your heretofore pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy with in- 
dustrial installations. 

I am sure that you must have many ad- 
vantages here in the delta country which 
will appeal to manufacturers in certain lines 
of business. However, not all industries re- 
quire the same facilities. For example, when 
we of the Firestone organization find it 
necessary to establish a new manufacturing 
plant, we are restricted to localities which 
have very large resources of highly skilled 
labor, enormous supplies of water, favorable 
tax laws, reasonable land values, acceptable 
railroad rates and facilities, extensive net- 
works of good highways and other consider- 
ations too numerous to mention. On the 
other hand, there aré many industries which 
do not need such large numbers of skilled 
workers, such huge supplies of water or some 
of the other items which I have enumerated. 
Therefore, it seems to me that you must 
examine your natural facilities, make an 
accurate and realistic appraisal of what 
you have to offer and coneentrate on those 
industries which can economically and 
profitably utilize your natural assets. 

More than 20 years ago, we of the Firestone 
organization recognized the strategic im- 

‘of this area. When we decided to 
establish a plant in the South, we made a 
careful investigation of all of the facilities 
then available. We selected Memphis as 
the site of our new plant, because while other 
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localities offered many advantages, Me)... 
had a large number of highly skilled c;.+.. 
men, so vital to our type of busines; 
because we realized that the Soy 
making rapid progress and because 
that this progress would accelerate ¢,,. 
faster in the years to come, we 
enough land in Memphis to allow fo, ex. 
pansion of our plant there for many ye, 
‘to come, - ed 

So, therefore, while we have, nearby, amp), 
facilities for the foreseeable future, we je. 
lieve that there are many industria) coy. 
cerns in the United States who might prog; 
by our experience and establish plants ,, 
other industrial operations in this genera) 
area. And, I am sure that the many ang 
obvious advantages which you in the ceit, 
country have to offer will prove most at. 
tractive to industries of many and diverse 
kinds. , 

We of Firestone are proud to be your neigh. 
bors and we will be delighted to help in any 
Way we can such as, for example, acting gs 
a reference if those with whom you talk want 
confirmation of the economy and efficiency 
of industrial operations in this gener) 
area. 

As one who shares with you the respon. 
sibilities of farm/ and factory, I am keenly 
aware of the many problems and difficultie: 
which we face in these troubled times of 
cold wars and hot words. Today, however, | 
want to talk to you about a subject of far 
greater fundamental importance than the 
irritations and annoyances which beset the 
daily lives of those engaged in agriculture 
and industry. I refer to the necessity of 
keeping America strong by preserving and 
defending the very source of her strength 

What is the source of America’s strength? 

It lies in our three fundamenta! free. 
doms, spiritual, political and economic, each 
one complementing and reinforcing the 
strength of the other. I believe that it is 
highly improbable that we could have pro- 
gressed as a nation along any one of these 
three lines unless we had developed simul- 
taneously along the other two. 

The tremendous abundance of our na- 
tural resources, the superior intelligence and 
transcendent skills of our people, our repub- 
lican form of government, our religious free- 
dom and the absence of powerful neigh- 
bors that might threaten our security, have 
all been important factors in making and 
keeping AmeriG& strong. But there are 
other countries that have possessed these ad- 
vantages to a greater or lesser degree. 

. Surely, then, one of the great sources of 
America’s strength lies in our economic sys- 
tem, which we call individual competitive 
free enterprise. And that is what each and 
every one of us must intensify our individual 
efforts to preserve and defend. 

Our country has been forced by circum- 
stances into a position of world leadership 
All eyes are upon us. What we say and what 
we do influence the whole world. We are the 
chief proponents of the individual competi- 
tive free enterprise system. If we weaken 
our support of this successful economic sys- 
tem, All the other free nations of the world 
will crash with us. But if we retain strong 
economically, if we not only defend but also 
extend free enterprise, we shall keep our 
country so strong that none will dare to at- 
tack us or those who stand with us on the 
side of freedom. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the peace of the world, perhaps even 
the fate of the world, depends upon the 
efforts we make to keep America strony 

If we have any doubt that Americ’ sys- 
tem of tive free enterprise is the 
real source of her strength, we have only 10 
think back to the early days of American 
history. The early colonists knew before they 
Europe that they literally would have 
hack their new homes out of virgin for- 
ests and that they would be greatly oul- 
fighting savage tribes. Th¢y 
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knew that they faced years of backbreaking 
toil and constant danger before they could 
establish ves, Nevertheless, they 
came, because they could no longer tolerate 
the tyranny and oppression of the old world. 
gome came to worship God in their own 
ways. Others came to escape political pun- 
jnment. Still others came to seek their 
fortunes. But, whatever their motives, all 
came to gain freedom of one kind or an- 
other. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that they valued above all else their right 
personal liberty. They had an unshak- 
able belief in the power of individual initia- 
“To our forefathers, freedom was a heritage 
so precious that without it life was not 
worth living. So firmly did they implant 
this idea into the minds and hearts of their 
descendants that many years later, when 
the United States took its place among the 
nations of the world, safeguards for human 
liberties were woven into the very fabric of 
the law of the land. They established a 
republican form of government. And they 
laid down the rules for its operation in a 
living document called the Constitution. 
They laid the cornerstone of a new economic 
system, based upon individual competitive 
free enterprise. The rules for its operation 
were recorded in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, which we call the Bills of 
Rights. In effect, they made it possible for 
every person to go as far as his will and his 
skill permit, provided that he does not 
deprive his fellowman of the same right. 

As the years passed and as the United 
States great stronger politically and eco- 
nomically, people in other countries regarded 
America as @ land of opportunity. They 
saw over here a country in which individual 
initiative was fostered and encouraged. 
Millions upon millions of them left their 
homes in foreign lands, where life was regi- 
mented and opportunities restricted, and 
came to our hospitable shores. And, today, 
millions more wish with all their ‘hearts 
that they were over here instead of over 
there. 

Yes, the great.source of America’s strength 
is our system of competitive free enterprise. 
We know it, but so do our enemies. And, 
as you would naturally expect, those who 
seek to destroy our power and our prosper- 
ity are concentrating their attacks on this 
keystone of our success. They know that if 
it collapses, the entire structure will fall. 

Today, approximately one-half of the cost 
of Government is being spent for national 
defense. For the current fiscal year, the 
appropriations for the United States Army, 
Navy, and Air Force total about $35 billion, 
I cannot tell you whether this huge sum of 
money is too much or too little. But I can 


, tell you that no army, no navy, no air force, 


however large and efficient it may be, can 
protect the minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people against the poisonous propa- 
ganda which is being fed to them. 

The only protection against this form of 
attack is a determined and continuous 
counterattack, a barrage of truth which will 
completely nullify the bombardment of 
falsehoods to which the American people 
are being constantly subjected. 

We in America must guard against tak- 
ing liberty for granted and regarding it as 
& natural state of man. We must face the 
faet that there are forces at work which 


They seek to return 
us to those dark days when our people were 
subject to the whims of tyrants. 

The origin of these forces lies in foreign 
lands where people live in poverty, in mis- 
[ They come from countries 

themselves democracies, but 
Where a citizen may not own land or select 

own job. He may not be tried by a 
He may not stay away 
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from work without good and sufficient rea- 
son, He may not employ anyone to work 
for him. He does not have freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, or freedom of 
religion, and his press and radio are cen- 
sored by his government. 

Surely, with a knowledge of these facts, 
the American people are too wise, too alert, 
and too intelligent to be taken in by the 
promises and propaganda of alien doctrines, 
no matter how subtle or clever they may 
be. However, this belief in our strength 
may, in fact, be our weakness. Many of our 
people simply do not realize that liberty 
is not a permanent possession but must be 
cherished and protected. 

We ‘must always remember that an inte~ 
gtal part of ‘the American character is for- 
ever to seek improvements. Americans are 
never satisfied. 

They are always looking for ways and 
means to improve their lives, their fortunes, 
their jobs and their Government. That is 
one reason why we have been such a pro- 
gressive and successful Nation. ‘But, on 
the other hand, this same restless spirit 
may make their minds susceptible to the 
false promises which are so lavishly made 
by the disciples of economic systems that 
seem, at first glance, to offer greater bene- 
fits to a greater number of people. 

Unfortunately, some Americans do not 
consider the source of these promises. They 
do not remember that these highly touted 
economic systems have failed miserably in 
the past in countries where they have been 
tried. They do not realize that the security 
which these systems allegedly offer must be 
paid for by giving up many of the privileges 
which we Americans believe are the basic 
rights of man. 

Nobody in this world is more secure than 
a@ man in a penitentiary. He is fed, clothed, 
and housed. But he is not free to go and 
come as he pleases. He is watched, guarded, 
and disciplined. There are millions of peo- 
ple in other lands who have that same kind 
of security. But we Americans have always 
believed that the only real security lies in 
liberty and opportunity. 

In recent years, propaganda mills both 
here and abroad have been grinding out 
misleading promises. As a result, an in- 
creasing number of people are led to be- 
lieve that we should have a paternalistic 
form of Government on which they can lean 
for security. This is a challenge to busi- 
ness, and it is the high responsibility of 
business to give convincing evidence that real 
and lasting security can be more soundly 
acquired through the American system of 
competitive free enterprise. 

Frankly, I did mot come here today to 
convince you of the worth of our competi- 
tive system of free enterprise, or of the su- 
periority of our American way of life. As 
businessmen, I know that you already be- 
lieve in both. Rather, my purpose is to urge 
that you personally carry on a crusade to 
keep America strong. Each one of us should 
use every means at our command to remind 
the people of the United States that no other 
economic system can compare with ours in 
providing more of the good things of life 


.for more people. 


Now, I have no doubt that you will ask: 
“What can we do about it?” 
answer that question. 

Primarily, it seems to me that we waste 
entirely too much time selling each other 
on the superiority of competitive free enter- 
prise. With whom do we usually discuss 
the subject? The chances are that we talk 
about it principally with our fellow club 
members and our friends and associates 
whose lives run parallel to our own. But 
do we try to get our ideas over to our em- 
Pployees? Do we talk them over with our 
children, with Boy Scout troops, with YMCA 
members, or with farm-youth organizations? 
Do we meet and talk with women’s cluts, 


I shall try to- 
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with the teachers of our children and with 
church leaders? If we are not doing all 
these things, and more, we are not helping 
to keep America strong. 

The next question which you will prob- 
ably ask is: “What shall we tell them?” 
Frankly, there is much to tell. 

First, the United States, although it is 
a relatively new country, has a higher de- 
gree of culture than any other nation. This 
is exactly contrary to the propaganda which 
is being poured into the_minds and hearts 
of our people so forcefully and so relent- 
lessly. But the facts are that with less than 
7 percent of the population of the world, 
we have more young people in high schools 
and colleges, more musical and literary or- 
ganizations, more libraries and more dis- 
tribution of the written and spoken word 
than all of the other 93 percent combined. 

Second, we have the highest standard of 
living in the world. We are better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, and better housed than any 
other people on earth. Our health as a-na- 
tion is unparalleled and it is constantly 
improving. Our life span grows longer 
every year. 

Third, we hold a position of moral and 
spiritual leadership. We have more hos- 
pitals, more charitable institutions and, 
probably, more churches per capita than any 
other country. After fighting and winning 
two world wars, which cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives and hundreds of billions 
of dollars, we-gained neither additional ter- 
ritory nor domination over any other coun- 
try. On the contrary, we helped friend and 
foe alike to regain political, economic, socio- 
logical, and spiritual health without-asking 
any favors in return. Can any other nation 
match this record of generosity and under- 
standing? 

Fourth, from a standpoint of material pos- 
sessions, we Americans have more luxuries, 
more comforts, and more conveniences than 
anyone else. Free-enterprise America has 1 
automobile for every 3 of its citizens. Great 
Britain has 1 for every 15. Communist Rus- 
sia has 1 for every 600. Under free enter- 
price, there is 1 radio for every 2 Americans, 
There is 1 for every 5 Britons. Under com- 
munism there is 1 for every 33 Russians. 

One out of every three people in free enter- 
prise America has a telephone, compared 
with 1 out of 7 in Great Britain and 1 out of 
188 in Communist Russia. Even more start- 
ling comparisons could be made in such com- 
modities-as washing machines, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, electric lights, food, cloth- 
ing, and almost any other item which con- 
tributes to the happiness or welfare of man- 
kind. 

Fifth, let us point out that America’s sys- 
tem of individual competitive free enterprise 
is tried and proven successful, whereas other 
systems are either untried experiments or 
downright failures. During World War II, 
free enterprise America turned out more war 
materials than all the rest of the allied na- 
tions combined. Under the impetus and in- 
centive of war, companies which fought each 
other in good old-fashioned sales competi- 
tion in peacetime pooled their resources and 
worked together as a well integrated team to 
multiply the output of war materials. Com- 
pare that system with the methods used in 
totalitarian countries, where government 
control of production restricts the number 
of enterprises and, consequently, results in 
a shortage of industrial capacity in time of 
emergency. It was America that furnished 
much of the materials for our allies, as well 
as for our own Armed Forces. Without those 
materials, the nations united with us might 
have been conquered by our common 
enemies. 

Sixth, let us set the record straight about 
the matter of profits. Let us correct that 
idea which has been spread by soapbox 
orators, Wily subversives, and well-meaning 
but misled reformers that the workers get 
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the smallest share of the income which man- 
ufacturing produces and that the owners get 
fabulous amounts. 

Let us tell them that, actually, out of every 
dollar of sales made by manufacturers, 49 
cents go for materials and supplies, of which 
36 to 46 cents go to the workers who produce 
those materials. Nine cents go for taxes, of 
which 4 cents are paid to Government em- 
ployees. Six cents go for depreciation, 
maintenance, repairs, and interest; 2 cents 
for advertising; and 1 cent for research. 
That leaves 33 cents from the sales dollar of 
which the employees get 29 cents. The re- 
maining 4 cents are profits, of which 2 cents 
are set aside for tomorrow’s jobs by reserves 
to buy new machines and to expand the busi- 
ness. The remaining 2 cents are paid to the 
stockholders who are the owners of the ma- 
chines, the tools, and the factory buildings 
which are used by the workers to increase 
their earning power. All told, approximately 
85 cents out of every dollar of sales by manu- 
facturers go for salaries and wages. 

Seventh, let us tell the real facts about 
who owns American business. Let us cor- 
rect the impression that it is owned by a 
mere handful of individuals. Let us point 
out that under some other economic systems, 
industries are owned by the government, 
Over here industries are owned by the peo- 
ple. Every one of the 70 million Americans 
who has a savings account, each of the 115 
million who has a life insurance policy, and 
each of the 9 million who has shares of stock 
or industrial bonds owns, directly or indi- 
rectly, a part of American industry. All of 
them have a stake in American business and 
they should be among the first to insist that 
business concerns make profits. Otherwise, 
their savings accounts, their life insurance 
policies, and their securities will be of little 
value. Anything that hurts business hurts 
them, personally and individually, because 
they are an integral part of business. ~ 

How necessary it is to get this story over 
is shown by a survey among teachers of so- 
cial studies and clergymen of various faiths 
throughout the Nation, made a few years 
ago. The members of these professions be- 
lieved that only about 70 percent of the 
wages and salaries and 30 percent of the in- 
come from dividends, interest and rents were 
paid to people who earned less than $5,000 
a year. On the contrary, a national income 
study made by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search of the University of Notre Dame, 
shows that 90 percent of all wages and sal- 
aries, nearly 70 percent of dividends and in- 
terest and 83 percent of income from rents 
were paid to those earning under $5,000 a 
year. 

This same study shows that, after payment 
of Federal taxes, only 544 percent of wages 
and salaries, 17 percent of all dividends and 
interest and 9% percent of income from 
rents goes to those earning more than $5,000 
a@ year. If people with above-average edu- 
eation, such as teachers of social studies 
and clergymen, can be so far wrong, imagine 
how completely misinformed the average 
American must be about this all-important 
distribution of national income. 

Eighth, let us be realistic. Let us stop 
talking about the good old days, which really 
may not have been as good as some thought 
they were. Let us try to win friends and 
influence the people who really count. Let 
us stop telling each other how good our eco- 
nomic system is and start telling those who 
have some doubts about it. Let us show 
them that we are playing on the same team, 
the freedom team, and that we and they 
must work together if we are to win the 
all-important game of survival in which our 
individual, personal liberties are the stakes. 

We have all got to realize that we are liv- 
ing in a new and different kind of world. 
We have never before found it necessary to 
take an active personal part in defending our 
way of life. . 
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But times have changed. Today, we must 
reinforce the faith of our people in the 
American way of life. We are faced with 
the greatest competitive battle in history. 
It is a battle between those who believe in 
the American way of life and those who seek 
to destroy it. But is no stranger 
to us. We thrive on it. It is the very life- 
blood of free enterprise. All of us in this 
room, and thousands more like us, know 
how to fight and win against competition. 
Consequently, the only thing we have to 
guard against is that we shall be lulled into 
a false sense of security and that we shall 
fail to realize the necessity of joining in this 
crusade. 

If individually, we devote the same 
thought and energy toward waging and win- 
ning this battle of economic principles as 
we have in the past devoted to winning the 
battle for business survival, I say to you 
that there is no power on the face of the 
earth which can destroy the American system 
of individual competitive free enterprise. By 
each doing our part, we can and will suc- 
ceed in keeping America strong. 





Counties in Rural Development Program 
Report Solid Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following article from the March issue of 
Tennessee Farm and Home Science, a 
publication of the College of Agriculture 
Experiment Station Extension Service 
of the University of Tennessee. I be- 
lieve this will be of interest to many of 
the readers of the REcorpD: 
Counties IN RuRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Report SoLtip ACHIEVEMENTS 

Tennessee’s pilot counties in the rural 
development program are making definite 
and encouraging progress in carrying out 
their plans of action. 

Grainger, Hardin, and Macon Counties 
had the work underway for a little more 
than a year. Marion and Houston Counties 
have only récently been named as pilot 
counties, and are now in the process of ap- 
pointing committees, studying their prob- 
lems and opportunities, and making a plan 
of work. " 

The program is one designed to bring to- 
gether all organizational, business, educa- 
tional, and individual resources to deal with 
the problem of resource development for 





ing committee, made up of representatives 
of the University of Tennessee ‘tural 
Extension Service, College of Agriculture, and 
Experiment Station; State departments of 
agriculture, conservation, education, forestry, 


vocational education, employment and 
health; community development sponsor- 
industrial development 


ing groups; TVA; 
commission; Farm 


lization Committee; Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration; Farm Credit Administration; and 


others, 

Fach county participating has also named 
@ rural development committee to deter- 
mine the local program and guide it achieve- 


May 1; 
ment. Subcommittees handle specific fields 
of work. The University of Tennessee 4,,,. 


cultural Extension Seryice was requested ;, 
give continuing leadership to the proc: 
on a county and State basis. ; "" 
GRAINGER ACHIEVEMENTS 

Grainger County’s achievements ;, date 
include a partial survey of land classes an4 
uses; surveys and contacts concerning dec), 
able industries; appropriations {or j., 
schools and school additions; workings at the 
county park; preparation of a county and ¢jt, 
dump area; on home gardens: jeaq, 
er training meetings; countywide fal! cle, nup 
campaign; Christmas lighting contest an, 
tours; plans for an intensive family |iyin, 
survey; supervised recreation programs a 
demonstration home emphasizing g00d home 
ent principles; arrangements fo; , 

county health clinic; setting of 125 aqqj. 
tional acres of strawberries; a bond issue fo, 
a safe and adequate water supply for th 
county-seat town; a new telephone system, 


An outstanding achievement, the county 
committee reports, is the development of a 
strong cooperative spirit on the part of 3) 
local agency representatives and local leaq. 


ers. Plans-for the coming year and addi. 
tional long-range plans are now being com- 
pleted. : 
MACON REPORTS MANY PROJECTS 


Macon County reports the initiation of 
several activities in 1956 that would not 
have been attempted without the committee 
action. A new trades class was started at 
the high school. Since the school was 
crowded, and there was no money for a new 
building, the school board gave 5 vacant 
i1-room school buildings, and the materials 
from these were either used or sold to buy 
other materials for a building for the trades 
classes. 

A labor survey was conducted by volun- 
teers, and a factory secured which employs 
500 women and 100 men. Work is going 
forward on getting new strawberry acreage 
planted and arranging for a fresh market; 
working up a grade A egg route; helping 
with farm credit problems. Schools have 
been held for farmers in farm management 

, animal husbandry, and poultry. 

In general, the county reports, the rural- 
development program has created interest, 
brought out jeadership, and stimulated the 
income of Macon County in many ways. 

HARDIN MAKES PROGRESS 


Hardin County reports extension of electric 
service; work toward establishing 2 in- 
dustrial plants in the county (1 a pulp 
mill to provide a market for the county's 
timber resources; placement of 2 trades 
tedchers in county high schools; organization 
of 8 additional rural communities; or- 
ganization of an agricultural council to dis- 
cuss and plan agricultural projects at 
monthly meetings; promotion of home 
gardens; promotion of new cash crops such 
as okra, pepper, beans, popcorn, strawberries, 
and sorghum; acceleration of soil mapping: 
health surveys, and resulting progress in 
health practices; expansion of rural library 
service; new telephone service; beginning of 
a meat-type hog program through placing of 

sires in different communities; 
food preservation demdnstrations; promotion 
of egg-laying projects; help with additional 
FHA loans. j 


NEW COUNTIES ENTHUSIASTIC 


Just entering the program, Marion County 
reports organization of its county committee 
and subcommittees, “There has been excel- 
lent cooperation,” the committee reports. — 

Houston County says that the countys 
leadership “accepted the challenge of the 
Rural Development enthusiasti- 
cally.” Committee findings are being studied 
to chart a definite course of development {0 
the entire county. “This will mean the use 
of every citizen to develop constructively #!! 
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to make better incomes now and 

a continued better way of life for 

nerations yet unborn.” The real work is 

. to be done, Houston County says, but “the 
peo of opportunity is open.” 

The work being done in these five counties 
is establishing & pattern that can benefit 
other counties, believe those who are par- 
ticipating. Seldom on such a broad scale 
have people and their organizations so united 
their thinking, their ‘knowledge, and their 
efforts to find out where they are, and what 
they have to work with, and then chart a 
course to reach goals possible to them by 
working together, say members of the county 
and State committees. 


/ 





Passport Racket Springs Into Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record of 
May 10, 1957: 

PassPpoRT RACKET Sprincs INTo OPEN 


WasHINGTON, May 9.—A report exposing 
an international passport racket that ille- 
gally feeds ese Communist Government 
agents into United States will explode 
into open congressional hearings here soon. 

Now in the hands of worried Immigration 
and Justice Department officials, this docu- 
ment will lay bare the activities of a ring 
of citizenship brokers in Hong Kong, selling 
fake United States entry papers for $3,000 
ahead. The Red Chinese Government, says 
the report, is the broker’s best customer. 

The crooked brokers utilize the derivative 





citizenship provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (McCarran-Walter law) 
to draft their false papers: These provi- 
sions permit any child of an American citi- 
zens, regardless of that child’s color, creed, 
or birthplace, to enter the United States 
outside and beyond regular immigration 


quotas. 
PLANNED PROGRAM 

Once inside the United States, according 
to the report, the Red agents engage in a 
planned Communist program with three sep- 
arate aims: 

1. Destruction of all restrictions imposed 
on foreign immigration into the United 
States, and repeal of the entire Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

2. Creation of Communist cells in the 
Chinatowns which make up a part of more 
than a score of United States cities, and of 
cities in other countries. 

8. Extortion, to compel the approximately 
16 million overseas Chinese in 50 countries 
around the world to send cash to families, 
a “investment brokers,” inside Communist. 

ina. 


The liberal McCarran-Walter Act which 


so-called citizenship brok- 
ers acting as agents for fraudulent claim- 
ants have been iden- 
tied by the Hong Kong United States con- 
British Crown Colony 


é 
z 
§ 
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police. Prosecution of such brokers for 
fraud—no other way is possible—has in- 
creased in recent months. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to figures on file, no sooner is one 
ring of brokers smrashed by police, than an- 
other springs into existence. 

The fraud brokers establish contact with 
Chinese whom the Communist Chinese Gov- 
ernment wishes to send to America, and pro- 
vide them with falsé Chinese-American 
families living in the United States. Then. 
the brokers carefully coach the applicants to 
face examination by United States consular 
agents. They are so skillful, and so thor- 
ough, according to the report, that they ac- 
tually match blood types of the applicants 
with that of “mothers” and “fathers” in 
America. Since American investigators are 
not permitted to go behind the Chinese Com- 
munist Bamboo Curtain, issuance of pass- 
ports depends on documents. 

“Hong Kong is today the most active stag- 
ing point in the world for illegal Chinese im- 
migration to the United States and Canada,” 
said the report now in the hands of authori- 
ties. “Unscrupulous citizenship brokers, 
with the assistance of undercover represent- 
atives in Red China and America, have been 
fraudulently processing Chinese into the 
United States as bona fide citizens. 

“This for an average of $500, with a bal- 
ance of $2,500 payable upon approved entry.” 

The traffic in illegal Chinese entries began 
originally with the sumggling of so-called 
relatives by Chinese merchants, laundrymen, 
etc. to use as workers or servants. Since the 
Communist conquest of the China mainland, 
however, the Red rulers have used the device 
to infiltrate agents by the hundred. 

Many such illegal entrants into the United 
States join subversive movements. Some 
such subversives come over at the express 
orders, and by arrangement, of the Com- 
munist government; others are blackmailed 
inte subversion after arrival in the United 
States. 

Immigration authorities have found in 
recent months that these immigrants con- 
centrate in work aimed at complete destruc- 
tion of all bars against flooding immigration 
into the United States. This foreign-insti- 
gated campaign proved so effective last year 
that forces campaigning for amendments 
wrecking the McCarran-Walter actually won 
their adoption in the United States Senate. 
Representative WaLTER, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, managed to block similar House ac- 
tion as the clock ticked away closing mo- 
ments of the 1956 session of Congress. 

These amendments have been reintro- 
duced this year, and a nip-and-tuck battle 
ever their enactment will be waged in Con- 
gress. Forces defending the existing liberal 
immigration laws have organized to fight 
subversive programs aimed at the law. The 
American Legion and numerous other 
patriotic societies have asked voters every- 
where to write and telegraph their repre- 
sentative in Congress, demanding a vote to 
preserve immigration law as it stands today. 





Proposals To Import Natural Gas 
Threaten Domestic Fuel Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in de- 
fense of America’s fuel industries, I ad- 


dressed the House on April 11 to point 
out the dangers inherent in the threat 
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to import natural gas into the United 
States. In the intervening weeks I have 
discussed the problem with a number of 
my colleagues and am happy to note 
that there is a widespread sympathy 
for the coal miner, the railroad worker, 
and other segments of our populace who 
would suffer the direct economic impact 
if this gas were to invade our fuel mar- 
kets. 

I was particularly pleased that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BarLey! took the floor on April 17 to ex- 
press his concern over the applications 
of the international pipeline groups that 
are now before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. As one of the leading author- 
ities in Congress on international trade, 
Congressman BalLey very eloquently 
pointed out the perilous implications 
contained in these applications; at the 
same time he testified against any phi- 
losophy that would permit sacrifice of 
American jobs for the sake of quick 
profits for foreign investors. 

Today hearings on the several appli- 
cations to import Canadian gas will be 
resumed before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. While it is expected that the 
Commission will exercise its clear public 
duty and give consideration to all of the 
ramifications of this highly complex is- 
sue, Congress must be reminded that the 
Commission lacks explicit authority 
with which to act decisively on behalf 
of the American public at large on such 
problems. The only standard contained 
in the act is a provision in section 3 re- 
quiring that the Commission authorize 
importation of natural gas unless it find 
that such proposals “will not be con- 
sistent with the public interest.” ‘This 
directive is entirely too vague and in- 
definite. I am convinced that the Com- 
mission needs a legislative mandate from 
the Congress to consider such other fac- 
tors as the potential damage to the econ- 
omy of the United States, including 
losses to the coal and railroad industries, 
unemployment, and overall effect on the 
national defense. 

While I am hopeful that these matters 
will be taken into consideration by the 
FPC in the present case, I nevertheless 
feel that Congress should not delay in 
amending the Natural Gas Act so as te 
require consideration of these necessary 
factors in the public interest. I am 
therefore today introducing a bill which 
would amend section 3 of the act in 
this manner: 

That section 3 of the Natural Gas Act is 
amended by inserting between the second 
and third sentences thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “It shall not be deemed to be 
consistent with the public interest to au- 
thorize the exportation or importation of 
natural gas in any case where the Commis- 
sion finds that such exportation or importa- 
tion will result in economic dislocation, un- 
employment, or injury to competing fuel 
industries of the United States.” 


I also call attention to an excerpt from 
the opinion of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the basic Northwest gas cases 
defining policies on importation of natu- 
ral gas June 16, 1954. It follows: 

The Pacific Northwest is the one remain- 
ing large area of this country with a great 
need for natural gas but which is still 
without this highly desirable fuel and raw 
material. It is a section where great indus- 
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trial expansion has occurred and is still in 
progress, and one which has played and 
continues to occupy a very important role 
in the national defense. The record amply 
demonstrates that it has a real desire and 
need for natural gas. 

The Natural Gas Act imposes upon this 
Commission the duty to protect the Amer- 
ican public in all possible respects through 
the regulation and control of the transmis- 
sion and wholesale sale of natural gas. It 
is most essential that the domestic consum- 
ers and much of the industry in any area 
into which natural gas is introduced be 
reasonably assured of a firm supply, so far 
as is possible through such regulation and 
control. We would fail in our duty if we 
did not jeolously retain and exercise our 
full legal powers to this end. Therefore, 
in granting an application under section 3 of 
the act for the importation of natural gas, 
the Commission must not fail to give the 
fullest possible protection to all-the pro- 
spective consumers, 

Such protection would not be afforded to 
any segment of the American people if its 
sole source of essential natural gas were 
through importation from a foreign country 
without some intergovernmental agreement 
assuring the continued adequacy of its sup- 
ply. Otherwise, all control over the produc- 
tion, allocation, and transportation to our 
border of such natural gas would be in the 
hands of agencies of foreign governments, 
whose primary interest would of necessity 
always be in the needs and advantages of 
their own people, and whose judgments and 
actions would be essentially dependent upon 
public opinion within that country, rather 
than upon the interests of American con- 
sumers. Regardiess of any long and 
cherished friendly relations with any neigh- 
bor nation able to supply such area with 
natural gas, it would not be in the public 
interest to permit the importation of its gas 
as the sole source for the consumers in need 
of an uninterruptible supply at a reasonable 
price, which should always be assured by this 
Commission to the full extent of its powers. 


That quotation, Mr. Speaker, is in- 
serted in the Recorp at this time as a re- 
minder to the Commission, to Members 
of Congress, to potential customers of the 
proposed pipelines, and to the American 
public. The quotation is official warning 
from the Federal Power Commission that 
to permit United States consumers to 


become dependefit upon a foreign source, 


of fuel supply would be irrational and 
hazardous. My amendment to section 3 
of the Natural Gas Act removes the pos- 
sibility of any misinterpretation of that 
philosophy expressed by the Commission 
in June 1954. I trust that the amend- 
ment will be quickly adopted in order 
that the Commission will have this pre- 
cept as a positive guide for its decision on 
the applications now before it. . 


Salute to Bill Streit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day at this very hour the Birmingham, 
Ala., Kiwanis Club is honoring Bill 
Streit, at a surprise luncheon in Bir- 
mingham. This luncheon is in recogni- 
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tion of his splendid contribution to sports 
in the United States and throughout the 
world for the past. 53 years. In view of 
Bill Streit’s lifetime of activity in ath- 
letics, first as an outstanding participant 
in his youth, and later on as an actively 
interested coach, referee, and promoter, 
I believe it is entirely fitting, as his Con- 
gressman, to tell you something of this 
good man, and to ask the Members of 
the House to join with the Birmingham 
Kiwanis Club, as well as his friends and 
admirers throughout Alabama and the 
United States, in paying tribute to this 
fine American. 

In the years 1904-05, Bill Streit first 
distinguished himself as a track star and 
as a tackle on the football team while a 
student at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. Later, while attending 
Washington and Lee University in Lex- 
ington, Va., Mr. Streit was chosen by his 
teammates as captain of both the track 
and the football teams. 

In 1924, as well as in the next two suc- 
ceeding Olympics in 1928 and 1932, Bill 
Streit served with distinction as the 
manager of the United States wrestling 
team during the international Olympic 
games. He was the first American to be 
accorded the honor of selection as vice 
president of the international wrestling 
commission. 

Having continued his active contribu- 
tion to the internatioal Olympics during 
the intervening years, he was wisely 
chosen as a member of the executive 
committee of the international Olympics 
for the games in 1948 and 1952. Only 
last year, he attended the 1956 Olympics 
in Australia as an unusually interested 
onlooker. 

In addition, Bill Streit has made a sig- 
nificant contribution, locally and na- 
tionally, to the cause of sports over these 
years. This is amply evidenced by his 
able service from 1933 to the present 
time as the chairman and referee of the 
annual southeastern conference college 
track meet held in Birmingham. He 
has also for many years been president 
= the southeastern amateur athletic 

on. 
- While subtracting nothing from these 
richly. deserved honors, I believe they 
serve more to point up and emphasize the 
even greater. contributions Bill Streit 
has made in the betterment of our inter- 


influence he has had on the health and 
wholesome living of young Americans 
everywhere. 

While all our citizens of Birmingham, 
which is Bill Streit’s hometown, are gen- 
uinely proud to call him our own, his 
dedicated service and right- 
fully make him a citizen of the Nation 
and of the world. cy 


I therefore am privileged to pay my 


ae 


j 


May 15 
Oklahoma Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT AT|\F< 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the ge; 
State of Oklahoma is having a birthday 
this year. She is 50 years old He 
progress at her midcentury mark js yp. 
paralleled in the history of our country 

We want one and all to come to oy; 
birthday party. This party will cop. 
tinue until November 16, which is State. 
hood Day. We have the accommoda:. 
tions for you. Within the past few years 
we have developed the finest recreationa| 
facilities in the United States. We have 
the most modern lodges, cabins, ang 
playground facilities to be found any. 
where. The resultis that our lakes ang 
parks are attracting more visitors than 
any recreation areas in the country. 

In the June issue of American Mer. 
cury, Henry Carlton Jones describes 
Oklahoma’s new look in a most interest. 
ing article. I hope you will read it and 
decide to spend your vacation in Okla. 
homa. The article follows: 

OKLAHOMA ENTERPRISE: A New Loox 
Me (By Henry Carlton Jones) 

If you've never visited Oklahoma and pic. 
ture it in your mind as a semiarid region, 
you’re in for a surprise. Oklahoma today 
is dotted from border to border with a sys- 
tem of large and small manmade lakes 
They range in size from huge 95,000 acre 
Lake Texoma to little fellows of only a few 
hundred acres. But most of Oklahoma's 
13 State park lakes cover several thousand 
acres. And the fishing is superb. 

But the unusual aspect of Oklahoma's 
emergence from an almost arid State toa 
playground of sparkling waters is the series 
of six big ultramodern, State-owned resort 
lodges on the banks of these lakes. 

All of them were built without a cent of 
expense to Oklahoma taxpayers. 

Other States own resorts, lodges and sim!- 
lar enterprises, but, unlike Oklahoma, ll 
these States have built and support their 
resorts through taxes. Oklahoma's lodges 
and resorts were financed through the sale 
of self-liquidating bonds to private invest- 
ment firms. The lodges and concessions are 
leased to professional resort and hotel op- 
erators who know their business and run 
them with @ smooth efficiency. Prices are 
reasonable and accommodations are 1.W- 
urious 

In about 20 years or so the original cost 
of these Oklahoma luxury resorts will have 
been completely liquidated, the bonds will 
be retired, and the State will own the lodges, 
free of indebtedness. 4 

First of the Oklahoma lodges was the one 
at Lake Murray, opened to the public in 1949 
during the administration of Governor Roy 

Turner. This.one was frankly an expe''- 
came only after several years 0! 
doubt. But finally, the Oka- 
Planning and Resources Board 
from the legislature and 
were sold to cover cost 
26-room lodge and 78 
lodge building was built 
timber but was of the 
modern, functional type of architecture 
wide expanses of glass facing the Jake. 
strategically placed on a point 0! land 
it between 2 fingers of the 7,00 
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Its setting was. especially fortunate. Lo- 
cated in the rolling Arbuckle Mountains a 
few miles from Ardmore, in southern Okla- 
noma, it is midway between Oklahoma City 
and Dallas, Tex., @ distance of about 110 miles 
each way, and it was an instant success. It 
js still hard to tell whether Oklahomans or 
Texans like Lake Murray Lodge best, because 
they use it in about equal numbers. 

The venture has been so successful that 
the lodge has recently been increased to 55 
rooms, all air-conditioned, the dining room 
pas been enlarged to seat 500, and a conven- 
tion hall seating 700 has been added: There 
js also a large swimming pool, a total of 86 
cottages now, Many with two bedrooms, nu- 
merous campsites, and picnic areas, and an 
extensive dockage and boating area for fish- 
ermen and water enthusiasts. 

Total cost of the Lake Murray Lodge, in- 
cluding the recent enlargement runs well 
past $1 million, and its bonds are being re- 
tired on schedule out of earnings. 

But elaborate as it is, the Lake Murray 
Lodge is already being topped by rewer Okla- 
noma lodges. The ont at Lake Texoma, com- 
pleted May 1956, contains 106 air-conditioned 
rooms, has an extra 20-room fisherman’s 
lodge, 80 cottages, huge dining room, an 
enormous Swimming pool, wide paths, and 
community convention area. 

The Texoma Lodge cost a total of $2,029,042 
and it, like the first venture, was financed 

sale of self-retired bonds sold to in- 
yestors, mostly located in eastern money 
centers. 

Lake Texoma sprawls over 95,000 acres in 
southeastern Oklahoma and was created by 
impounding the waters of the Red River, Wa- 
shita River, Pennington Creek, and several 
smaller streams. The danmi—fourth largest 
dirt-fill dam in the world—is located just 
over the line in Texas, but practically all the 
lake is on Oklahoma territory and is flanked 
on the Oklahoma side by 2,600-acre Texoma 
State park where the lodge is located. 

And, while you may find it hard to believe 
such figures, data supplied by the Unitea 
States Corps of Engineers, who operate the 
dam project, show that Lake Texoma broke 
the alltime national attendance record in 
1956 with 7,461,000 visitors. The visitors to 
all the Oklahoma lakes numbered 16,153,400 
in 1956. 

Completed and opened to the public in 
May 1956 was the Quartz Mountain State 
Park Lodge, near the town of Altus, in south- 
western Oklahoma. This big lake, about the 
size of Lake Murray’s 7,000 acres, is located in 
a park of 11,000 acres. 

The Quartz Mountain Lodge cost $718,000 
and consists of a 46-room air-conditioned 
main lodge structure, plus ten 2-bedroom 
cottages, dining room to seat 200, large 
swimming pool and the usual camping and 
boating facilities. This is in the heart of 
the oldtime Comanche Indian country and 
there are historic spots of interest in 
the area. The lake is blue and deep and is 
well stocked with bass, crappies, and other 
pan fish, . 

Another big lodge is the new 104-room 
structure in Lake Sequoyah State Park on 
the banks of Fort Gibson Reservoir, a 20,000 
acre expanse of clear blue water fed by Grand 
River, one of Oklahoma's best fishing streams. 
In addition to the air-conditioned lodge 
there are 60 cottages plus a 20-room fisher- 
man’s lodge, a big swimming pool, and con- 
vention facilities. - 
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Park, near Watonga, about 70 miles north- 
west of Oklahoma City. This lodge contains 
only 20 rooms and has 4 cottages. 

It opened in April 1956, and plans are 
already being made to double its size. This 
park takes its name after Chief Roman Nose 
of the Cheyennes who once made the can- 
yons of the park area his winter tribal head- 
quarters. The lake here is small, slightly 
lass than 100 acres, but it is fed by several 
springs, providing water that is cold enough 
for the lake to be stocked with trout in 
addition to bass. . 

Bonds have recently been sold and con- 
tracts let for the sixth of Oklahoma's lodges 
in Tenkiller State Park near Tahlequah. 
This lodge will cost $582,000 and will con- 
tain 47 air-conditioned rooms, 4 duplex 
cabins; and picnic areas will furnish 50 out- 
door fireplaces and numerous camp sites. 
Plans include a dining room for 200 persons 
and the usual big outdoor swimming pool. 

Tenkiller, if one may make a choice, is 
probably the most scenic of the 13 Oklahoma 
State lakes. It was created by damming the 
rock-lined, fast-rumning Illinois River, one 
of America’s most famous small-mouth bass 
streams, and the water is well over 100 feet 
deep in many of its narrow necks and chan- 
nels. The water of the lake is a sparkling 
blue green and, with the pine-clad hills sur- 
rounding it, this lake is a vacationist’s 
delight. In 1955, even without the lodge, 
Tenkiller attracted 1,348,500 visitors, again 
using Official records of the United States 
Corps of Engineers who operate the reservoir. 

Total cost of these 6 lodge projects exceeds 
$7,200,000 and the chances are that none of 
them would have been built if tax money 
had been required to build them. 

Fifteen years ago Oklahoma’s tourist in- 
dustry consisted chiefly of those travellers 
who were, unavoidably, compelled to cross 
the State and who had no inclination or 
particular incentive to linger. 

But now Oklahoma boasts over 1,000 square 
miles of lake water and claims to be second 
only to Minnesota in the amount of inland 
fishing water. Since the construction of 
these big lakes and their luxury lodges, tour- 
ists and vacationists have discovered Okla- 
homa as a new playground and are coming in 
swarms. And thousands of Oklahomans who 
used to go to other States for their vacations 
are now enjoying the attractions of their 
own State. 

How did all this happen? Who thought it 
up? 

Not any one man. Several persons, in fact 
a lot of Oklahomans played a part in the 
creation of the new Oklahoma, but probably 
the most potent influence and the strongest 
voice advocating these developments has 
been Oklahoma City publisher E. K. Gaylord, 
owner of the Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times. 

Several years ago Mr. Gaylord, who is a 
spry gentleman in his early 80’s and still 
the active head of his publishing empire, 
pointed out a fact to Oklahomans that few 
of them had realized and many found hard 
to believe. ' 

“Oklahoma,” said Mr. Gaylord, “has more 
rivers and streams inside its border than any 
other State in the Union * * * yet we have 
very little usable water because we allow it 
to run into Oklahoma on one side and run: 
out on the other.” 

Then he asked 4 simple question. “Why not 
stop some of this water in Oklahoma?” He 
advocated damming certain streams and cre- 
ating lakes for flood-control purposes, to 
reduce soil erosion and for irrigation. 

Mr. Gaylord assigned staff members on his 
paper to prepare articles about Oklahoma's 
possibilities as a tourist center * * * if 
there was water. He dug into the chances of 
bringing new industries to Oklahoma * * * 
if there was water. R G. Miller, columnist 
for Mr. Gaylord’s Times, thumped his drums 
for years on the same subject and was one 
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of the early advocates of a State-owned resort 
lodge. Nobody, at that time, dreamed t’ere 
was a chance of having more than one. 

Eventually wheels turned. Legislation was 
enacted in Washington and in Oklahoma. 
One big lake after another was built and 
with the lakes came the more urgent need 
for public accommodations. 

Lake Murray Lodge was first. Now there 
are six. If Oklahoma will build lodges in 
its seven other State parks remains to be 
seen. 

But if the investors continue to want 
Oklahoma bonds the chances are that still 
more lodges will be built. Like most new 
enterprises the newest lodges have had a few 
troubles but their operators and the officials 
of the State Planning and Resources Board 
are confident they will become successes like 
their predecessor at Lake Murray. ’ 





Address by Hon. Alan Bible Before Jack- 
sonian Democratic Club, Easton, Pa., 
May 8, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address: 
SPEECH BY Hon. ALAN BIBLE, OF NEVADA, AT 

THE 61ST ANNUAL BANQUET, JACKSONIAN 

DEMOCRATIC CLUB, EASTON, PA., May 8, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, it’s 
a pleasure to be here tonight. Democrats 
all over the Nation have been joining the 
past few weeks in Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners, and it always gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to delve into the historical past 
of our party and pause to reexamine the basic 
concepts of our Democracy as created by Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. 

I want to compliment you of the 15th Con- 
gressional District here in Pennsylvania for 
recognizing that in this great Democratic 
Party of ours we need honest, capable lead- 
ership. You have demonstrated this by 
electing my good friend, Francis E. WALTER, 
to the United States Congress for 13 con- 
secutive terms. 

Your Congressman is a great Democrat, one 
who recognizes the many troublesome prob- 
lems facing our Nation today. You should 
also take pride that your Congressman, along 
with my illustrious predecessor, the late Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, like some of 
our great political forefathers, had the cour- 
age and foresight to go forward with a com- 
plete codification of our complex immigra- 
tion laws, resulting in what we now know 
as the Walter-McCarran Act. 

In this regard you might be interested 
in knowing that Senator McCarran always 
laughingly said that when anyone praised 
the immigration law it was called the 
Walter-McCarran Act; but when they cussed 
it out, which was the more usual attitude, 
it was referred to as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

Whatever one may call it—it stands as the 
product of the fortitude of two strong men— 
strong in that they stood up against violent 
pressures and antagonisms from all sides. 

Few people understood what these two 
men were trying to do, or what they did— 
namely, to bring order out of chaos by put- 
ting together the many hundreds of amend- 
ments, all affecting our immigration laws, 
so that our system might operate as it was 
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intended to do—which was to protect this 
great country from conquest by immigra- 
tion—the inevitable result had our doors 
been thrown wide open to all of those who 
sought to come here. 

Through all of our history, we have wel- 
comed immigrants who came to make Amer- 
ica their home and become a part of all it 
means. They came because they believed 
in our form of government. They did not 
come here to destroy it, as was the intention 
of many individuals and certainly of some 
other countries, anxious to bend us to their 
will. 

It was good that some recognized the 
possibility of the internal destruction of this 
great democracy, if the Communist design 
of patient planting of their agents here 
among us could have been carried to the 
ultimate. 

Thank God for farsighted men who will 
bear the scorn and ‘pressures, rather than 
take one chance on sacrificing the freedom 
this country has enjoyed since Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his kind molded this fine Govern- 
ment some one hundred and eighty years 
ago. 

It is imperative that we, as Democrats, 
support men for election who have such 
constructive ideas, those who can examine 
present-day policies—and offer the leader- 
ship and intelligence that will stand through 
the years. 

Men, such as Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of our democracy; and Andrew Jackson, 
soldier, lawyer, and statesman—were men 
of action. 

It has been said: Few men write their own 
epitaphs, but it was like Thomas Jefferson 
to do so—and from the long inventory of 
his honors and achievements, he selected 
three items by which he wished to be judged 
by his Maker and fellowman. He discarded 
all the honors that had been conferred upon 
him, ignored all the offices he had filled, and 
simply inscribed upon his tomb, the fact 
that he had written the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Virginia Statute for Reli- 
gious Liberty, and had founded the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

In making this selection, Jefferson showed 
remarkable insight into his owh character 
and estimated with remarkable accuracy the 
verdict of posterity upon his public services. 

It has been said of Andrew Jackson, that 
he taught the people to rule. Jackson be- 
lieved “It is better in the long run that the 
people should rule themselves badly, than 
that another should rule them well.” Here 
he expressed true democracy. 

in Jackson’s era, the people had still not 
learned to rule. They made many grievous 
mistakes, but they made a great step upward 
when they wrested the powers of govern- 
ment from the hands of the few and placed 
them where they belonged in a democracy— 
in the hands of many. 

Jackson, in winning the Presidency, ad- 
monished the people that it was not the 
prerequisite of any favored class or condi- 
tion of society, but that the humblest might 
aspire to it and achieve it by merit alone. 

Jackson was the incarnation of a popular 
hope, the realization of a popular ambition. 
He was, to the people, a demonstration. The 
people had learned to rule. 

We have a solid foundation for all America, 
in Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence; 
and we have now, and have always had, men 
in the Democratic Party, willing to give this 
type of advanced leadership. 

I have great faith in the American people. 
We all make mistakes, and most of us prop- 
erly acknowledge them. I am also firm in 
my belief that the mistake made by the 
voters in electing a Republican President in 
1956 is now being recognized and will be 
rectified in 1960. In the meantime, we need 
to strengthen our Congress with men who 
will not KkKowtow and acquiesce to a vacil- 
lating leadership. 
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One only needs to read the headlines in 
the daily papers to recognize the type of 
leadership the Republican Party is offering 
America today. Often, the confusing and 
conflicting remarks of the Republican leaders 
offer more laughs than the comic strips. 

Over the past weekend, while the Presi- 
dent was teeing off on 3 different golf 
course in 3 different States—on 3 dif- 
ferent days—congressional leaders of his 
own party, the Republican Party, were teeing 
off on their own party’s Republican platform 


and legislative program as advanced by their . 


own Republican President. 

Senator Barry Gotpwater, Republican of 
Arizona, was the first to tee off—and he did 
this on the all-time high, peacetime budget, 
advanced by his party’s leader, President 
Eisenhower. Republican GoLDwaTER said he 
was against this topheavy budget and would 
oppose unnecessary expenditures. He went a 
little further, in an essay on modern Repub- 
licanism, in one of the Nation’s leading 
magazines. He stated therein that in 1953, 
Republican Party philosophy was referred to 
as “dynamic Republicanism.” That was fol- 
lowed by “progressive conservatism,” which 
was followed by “middle of the road,” and 
now is known as “modern Republicanism.” 
He referred to these Madison Avenue catch 
phrases as “meaningless platitudes,” and 
continued that it was impossible for a politi- 
cal party to remain vigorous and strong if it 
is constantly plagued by shadings and 
changes in its philosophy and purpose. 

Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, Republican 
minority leader in the Senate, was not to be 
outdone. Sparked by this beautiful mashie 
shot of GoLpwATEr’s, he immediately picked 
up his club and teed off on President Eisen- 
hower’s Federal aid-to-education program, 
declaring it was not needed now, even though 
he, along with other Republicans, were es- 
pousing the great need for this national 
program when they sought the voters’ sup- 
port at the last election. 

Meade Alcorn, recently named chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, and 
the President’s personal choice for the post— 
was teeing off at a western conference of Re- 
publican leaders in Salt Lake City. He stated 
that it was high time the Republicans in 
Congress and in the Nation joined together 
and sold the Eisenhower farm policy to the 
farmers of America. Apparently Mr. Alcorn 
did not realize that Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, had teed off 
a few days earlier and stated he was not 
satisfied with the way and manner the agri- 
culture policy was working. Well, I don’t 
know many farmers that are satisfied either. 

I want to tell you here tonight, the Madi- 
son Avenue advertising boys did the greatest 
selling job in their careers when they sold 
a Republican platform—now one of unfilled 
promises—and a Republican President to the 
people of this Nation. 

Of course, all the boys in the advertising 
game were after was that 15 and 2 percent 
commission. 

The American people are now seeing what 
can happen when they bite on an advertis- 
ing gimmick that favors a form of govern- 
ment offering coupon clipping and give- 
aways to only the favored business interests 
of our Nation. 

We Democrats have in the past and now 
stand for a program of giving equal oppor- 
tunities to all—and I believe the majority of 
voters are sick and tired of receiving Re- 
publican packages of void and unredeema- 
ble promises. 

I think we owe a vote of thanks to the 
President’s brother , who while re- 
cently visiting the Nation’s Capital and his 
brother, enlightened the American voters 
further on the White House palace guard 
and the extravagant budget. In fact I’m 
told on reliable authority—that “I Like Ed- 
gar” buttons are now more popular than “I 
Like Ike” buttons. 
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Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, state, 
the President was going on the radio to qe. 
fend his alltime high budget—and the Re. 
publicans in Congress had made a request 
of the networks for equal time. a 

Personally, I’m looking forward to this 
radio talk. If the President can give a fre.) 
and vigorous viewpoint for the need of this 
budget—one without contradiction—,, 
certain we all will welcome the explanation 

As you remember, when our great Demo. 
cratic Congressman and House Speaker 
Sam Raysurn, received the President; 
budget, ‘he was told, as were other Congres;. 
men, that Members should examine th. 
budget and make cuts if they could find up. 
necessary expenditures. 

Republican Secretary Humphrey state 
that if it wasn’t cut we’d have a depression 
that would curl our hair. The House of Rep. 
resentatives, in all seriousness, and realizing 
the American taxpayer was in no mood {or 
foolish expenditures—after much study, 
called on the President, to make recommen. 
dations in cutting his proposed expenditures, 

Following several days and many neys 
articles, the President was quoted as saying 
at his regular press conference, and I quote, 
“T tell you it is futile to talk about the 
United States keeping up the position it 
must keep up in the world, and measurably 
sticking to the programs that have already 
been adopted in the United States, or have 
been agreed to be necessary, and cut the 
budget severely.” 

Now, less than 2 weeks later, the Presi. 
dent notified the Congress that the budget 
could be cut approximately a billion anda 
half dollars. 

I sincerely hope the people of the Nation 
are following these quotes—this on and of 
again policy of modern Republicanism. | 
would welcome a third explanation—al- 
though I feel it hardly necessary—for this 
85th Democratic Congress, that is now 
charged with hoiding the pursestrings, has 
already and will continue to make sizable 
cuts. 

This Democratic Congress recognizes 
where the money is going—and where it 
comes from; and, in spite of the pleas from 
the Republican executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, they intend to tighten the purse- 
strings. 

We Democrats recognize good American 
citizens have never refused a just budget, 
particularly if they thought the money was 
being spent wisely and on worthy projects 
for building a greater Nation. 

We need to tell our people that the Re- 
publican Party leaders who told us they 
would economize, who would end growing 
bureaucracy, who couldn't fathom large 
Government budgets—have at long last 
caught on—and are expanding in a wreckless 
and disastrous fashion. 

A very eminent and distinguished gen- 
stelman, speaking up in Paterson, N. J. 
few years back, had this to say: “I don't 
know what the amount of taxes represents 
when we talk of $70 billion. Is that this 
room full of bills, or is it three truck loads’ 
I don’t know. But I do know this—we 
can’t afford what we're spending and stay 
strong enough to lead the world to peace, 

Yes, that was Candidate Eisenhower speak- 
ing in 1952. Well, it is apparent to Con- 
gress that he still doesn’t realize how much 
money this is—for he is now asking {or 
more—and this, mind you, in peacetime. 

We need to tell the voters of Americ 
that this party, so concerned with growilg 
bureaucracy, is now employing more people 
than ever, with 2% million on Governmett 
payrolls, exclusive of the military—just § 
slight increase of 46,000 employees over the 
last calendar year. 

In January of 1957 the Government had 
the biggest payroll ever, a monthly pay! 
of $\ billion. It also had an increase {0 
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the month of nearly 3,500 employees. It 
js no wonder the President finds it neces- 

to defend his» budget—for I can tell 
you that few Democratic Members of Con- 
gress will come to his defense. * 

It was interesting for me to learn that 
the first general tax laid down by the United 
states in 1798, a tax calling for payment of 
a special levy on houses and windows—led 
to the Fries rebellion—known then as the 
jiverty insurrection, and that this rebel- 
lion was actually opposed by residents of 
your fine city of Easton. These residents 
did not go along with the views of the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, who thought the tax 
was being collected to finance a war with 

nce. ‘ 

“ hope you all remember these famous 
remarks which were made 4 years ago, and 
1 quote: “Certainly I know that we must 
find a substitute for the purely temporary 
pusiness Of bolstering the free nations 
through annual handouts, that get neither 
permanent nor real friends”—that was Can- 
didate Eisenhower speaking—however, now 
we are led to believe by this administration 
that we should finance practically every na- 
tion on the face of the globe. : 

Four long years have elapsed since this 
classic statement was made and we’re still 
in the same boat. Only now we have added 
some 19 nations to our coattails who for- 
merly were not receiving foreign-aid assist« 
ance. 

The Republican Party, despite President 
Eisenhower’s victory in November, remains 
a sectional party. It does not have the 
nationwide responsibilities or accountability 
to the voters as a whole. A sectional party 
can promise the voters the moon with a 
fence around it, as long as it doesn’t offend 
the voters of its own particular region. It 
can say anything that is expedient, with a 
blithe disregard for the consequences. 

The Democratic Party does not and will 
not have that advantage. We cannot com- 
pete with the Republicans on the basis of 
promises. But, we can outperform the Re- 
publicans—and as long as we do this, the 
promises that we do make will ring in the 
ears of the voter with conviction. 

The 84th Congress, under the leadership 
of LYNDON JOHNSON and Sam RAYBURN, was 
a Congress of performance. I sometimes 
feel that one of our major errors last fall 
was a failure to exploit the record of the 
&th Congress and drive it home to the 
American people. 

It was the Congress that passed the dollar 
minimum wage. 

It was the Congress that lowered the re- 
tirement age for women, 

It was the Congress that provided dis- 
ability payments to 6ur workingmen at age 
of 50. 


It was the Congress that increased Fed- 
eral payments for assistance to the aged, 
blind, and dependent children. 

It was the that enacted the 
highway bill—after deleting Republican 
efforts designed to provide a windfall for 
the favored few. 

It was the Congress that kept public 
housing alive despite the best efforts of the 
Republicans to kill it. 

These were only a few of the achieve- 
ments, But they serve as the basis for my 
confidence that the 85th Congress—still in 
Democratic hands—will go on to even 
greater pi 

A political party must always face up to 
the problems of the present and the future. 
But its will always have greater 
appeal when the American people realize 


and know that it has performed in the past. 


We've been moving rather cautiously so 
far in this session of Congress, but we've 
found out many things that will give us the 


energy and ammuntion for exposing the un- 


stable policies offered by our opponents. 
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Yes, we’ve been untangling the maze of 
figures and policies, and we're ready for 
action. 

I predict as I stand here tonight that the 
85th Democratic Congress will not let the 
American public down. 

We have exercised patience—awaiting 
sane leadership from the executive branch 
of Government—without success. 

We shall now tee off on our own, and con- 
tinue to formulate legislation that will guide 
America onward. 





A Bill To Preserve the Distinctive 
Character of Military Uniforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, military 
men should be proud of the uniferm they 
wear. It is a symbol to all that the in- 
dividual follows the honored profession 
of arms in our country’s defense. 

Since the close of World War I, it has 
not always been possible for the men in 
uniform to feel that pride. This has 
come about because surplus or excess 
stores of uniforms have been sold upon 
the open market. Instead of being the 
pride of his honored profession the 
military man has seen his uniform used 
as work clothing or worn by those en- 
gaged in menial tasks. This has been 
particularly true of the Army uniform. 

Rather recently the Air Force has 
adopted its blue uniform. None of those 
uniforms have thus far been disposed of 
on the open market. The Army is in 
the process of converting to its new green 
uniforms. The Marines are currently 
planning uniform changes. 

This is the proper time to take steps 
to preserve the distinctive character of 
all the uniforms of our armed services. 

I have today offered a bill, the pur- 
pose of which is to prevent the disposal 
of military uniforms to persons not au- 
thorized to wear the same until all dis- 
tinctive markings and insignia have been 
removed and the distinctive character 
thereof termined by dying such uniforms 
black. 

I believe that my bill will promote the 
morale and pride of the armed services 
by preventing the misuse of their dis- 
tinctive uniforms. It will minimize the 
desire for the change in uniform’ shades 
and material which comes about from 
the use of the uniform by others than 
members of our armed services. 

My bill reads as follows: . 
A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 

concerning the sale or- disposal of 

uniforms 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 771 of title 
10, United States Code is amended— 

(1) By inserting the designation “(a)” 
before the words “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law”; and 
(2) By adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) Prior to the disposal by sale or other- 
wise, except to persons authorized to wear 
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the uniform or distinctive parts of the uni- 
form of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps, the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned, ‘under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, shall 
cause to be removed from such uniforms, or 
parts thereof, including blouses, shirts, 
jackets, overcoats, hats, caps, or any other 
type of clothing worn as an outer garment, 
distinctive insignia, including buttons, 
chevrons, unit designations, and all other 
insignia or distinctive marks; and in addi- 
tion, all such uniforms or parts thereof, shall 
be dyed black.” 





Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my 
remarks, I am enclosing three articles 
which appeared in the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. The articles were written by 
Blair Justice and comprise the conclu- 
sion of a series he has written on the 
subject of retarded children. 

The articles follow: 

CaUSES OF RETARDATION May Give SOME 
ANSWERS TOWARD PREVENTION 


(By Blair Justice) 


Prevention is the magic word in the 
vocabulary of mental retardation authori- 
ties, regardless of whether you're talking 
about the trainable or any group of the 
retarded. 

The hope for the future lies in finding 
ways to prevent retardation from afflicting 
3 of every 100 births (assuming that figure 
is correct). 

Can it be done? Can ways be found? 

There is no categorical answer. 

It’s true that more and more cases of 
certain types of retardation are being pre- 
vented. It’s also true that many others 
cannot be prevented until science determines 
the causes. 

DEFEATIST ATTITUDE 

Some people tend to have a defeatist 
attitude toward retardation. Privately they 
emphasize their impression that the biggest 
percentage of retardation is inherited. And 
they ask, what can you do about that? How 
can you remake genes, the carriers of 
heredity? ° 

It is wrong to say that heredity causes no 
cases of retardation. But it is also wrong, 
the best informed medical authorities con- 
tend, to say that heredity is responsible for 
the majority of retarded cases and that 
nothing therefore can be done. 

Some authorities blame a discredited study 
published in 1912 for leading scientific 
thought astray on the subject of retardation 
and heredity. This was the story of The 
Kallikak Family. 

A social worker presumed to trace the 
descendants of a Revolutionary War soldier 
named Martin Kallikak who had children 
by both a “subnormal” barmaid and by his 
legal wife, who was normal. 

The findings: Those making up the first 
famfly tree generally turned out to be poor 
and dull, those descending from the legal 
union were bright, solid citizens. The con- 
clusion: Retardation is inherited and passed 
on from generation to generation. 
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ERRONEOUS CONCLUSION 


Authorities who have gone back and ex- 
amined The Kallikak Family have found that 
it was not a scientific study, that environ- 
mental differences in the two family trees 
were not taken into consideration and that 
people who concluded from it that retarda- 
tion is necessarily hereditary were just 
indudlging in a popular misconception. 

“More recent studies have brought to 
light ample evidence to prove that more 
than half of all cases of mental retardation 
come from causes which have nothing to do 
with inheritance,” states Walter Jacob, direc- 
tor of the Training School at Vineland, N. J. 

What are some of these causes, and can 
they be prevented? 

Scientists say many can. These include 
certain (1) causes before birth—German 
measles, hepatitis, and other diseases in- 
fecting the pregnant mother; (2) causes 
during birth—long and difficult labor, very 
rapid delivery, difficult forceps delivery; 
(3) causes after birth—inflammation of the 
brain from complications of whooping cough, 
chicken pox, measles, or polio. 


MANY CAUSES UNKNOWN 


Even so, Dr. Herman Yannet lists a whop- 
ping 35 percent of retardation Causes as 
“unknown,” and these, he believes, are pre- 
natal in origin. Dr. Yannet, on the staff of 
Southbury Training School, Southbury, 
Conn., and Yale University, is the author of 
Advances in Pediatrics. 

As for causes definitely hereditary, some 
authorities feel that minds should not be 
closed on the possibility that even these may 
someday be subject to moderation by science. 

“It used to be supposed that hereditary 
factors were immutable (unchangeable). 
Although we haven’t yet come up with ways 
to change the genes themselves, we are de- 
veloping ways in which the undesirable 
manifestations may be mitigated,” says 
Elizabeth M. Boggs, Ph. D., a vice president 
of the National Association for Retarded 
Children, 

“A tendency to diabetes,” continues Dr. 
Boggs, “is certainly, hereditary and yet the 
worst effects of this disease can now be off- 
set by insulin treatment. 

“Tt appears that we may be abies to develop 
comparable treatments for certain effects of 
a mental nature which are genetically de- 
termined.” 

DREAD OF PARENTS 


Tt is one of the ironies of society that it is 
disrespectable to have weak genes causing 
slow wit or dullness yet it is perfectly re- 
spectable to inherit constitutional factors 
that predispose one to @ weak stomach or 
diabetes. 

Dr. Gretchen Hermann Runge, pediatrician 
at the Austin State School whose husband 
and father are also physicians, mentioned at 
least two major problems that the average 
practicing physician encounters in connec- 
tion with mental retardation. 

1. Concerned parents want a definite, con- 
clusive answer as to whether their child is 
or is not retarded and this is not always pos- 
sible to give, particularly right at brith of 
the child. “In the largest percent of the 
cases,” says Dr. Runge, “you can’t tell right 
away.” 

2. Even after the physician decides in his 
own mind a child is retarded, “he hates to 
tell the parents’’—like anyone else, he doesn’t 
particularly want to be the one to break the 
news. “He may hold out too high hopes to 
them,” she said. 

This series has not dwelt on the-causes of 
retardation because the fact remains that 
there are an estimated 19,970 trainable 
mentally retarded children of school age in 
Texas. The question is not what caused 
them to get that way but what is to be done 
for them, 
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Contact WITH RETARDED INCREASES TOLER- 
ANCE, PATIENCE, LOVE IN OTHERS 
(By Blair Justice) 

The father turned his head away before 
answering. He loked out the window and 
said, “I do believe some good has come of 
our having retarded children. 

“My wife and I know a lot more about 
patience and tolerance and love than we 
could have ever understood if we hadn’t had 
these children.” 

A mother with a mongoloid son and two 
normal children said: 

“Having a retarded brother hasn’t hurt 
my other children. I think it will make them 
better persons in the longrun. It will make 
them more tolerant of people less fortunate 
than themselves.” 

And from a doctor at the Austin State 
School: 

“Retardation can draw a family closer to- 
gether. Why? Because the other children 
have to make sacrifices and extra provisions. 
Any time you have something in a family 
that teaches members unselfishness you draw 
them closer together.” 


NOTHING TO DO WITH IT 


Finally, from a State legislator: “I have 
never been able to understand people who 
are superior or self-righteous about being 
normal. I try always to remember that I 
had nothing to do with the fortunate fact 
that I am normal.” 

Because this series has tried to avoid 
anonymity on any phase of retardation, the 
people who made these statements will be 
named. They are: Jack Holland, dean of 
men at the University of Texas; Mrs. LaVerne 
Biser, of 4324 Donnelly; Dr. Gretchen Runge; 
and Representative Howard Green, of Fort 
Worth, who is coauthor of the house bill for 
trainable classes. 

Dr. Runge and Green had no retarded 
children of their own. But the doctor has 
noticed tolerance, love, and understanding 
in the makeup of normal brothers and sis- 
ters of the retarded at the Austin State 
School. 

She has watched these brothers and sisters 
during visits at the State school and she has 
seen in them tolerance and understanding 
not just toward their retarded sibling but 
toward people in general. 

Perhaps some psychiatrists have theories 
on the tolerance, patience, and understand- 
ing displayed by many of those in close con- 
tact with a retarded child. Freudians prob- 
ably could point to all sorts of psychological 
or mental mechanisms employed: Sublima- 
tion, transference, rationalization and, as one 
physician (not a psychiatrist) explained it— 
“overcompensation.” 

CHARACTERISTICS THERE 


Regardless of what the root of these qual- 
ities of character is—and regardless of why 


they are manifested—the fact remains that 


they appear to be present in many of the 
parents and siblings of the retarded. Many 
seem to speak with a softer voice and extend 
a kinder hand. 

A reaction that could be described as “over- 
compensation,” authorities say, may be part 
of the picture when sympathy, compassion, 
and attention are overdone—sometimes to 
the detriment of the potential of the re- 
tarded child and the welfare of the normal 
sibling. 2 

Since parents are individuals and families 
differ, no generalization can be made as to 
how they will react to retardation. 

Mrs. Gussie Backers, of 2737 Merrimac, 
whose 16-year-old daughter Jean is in the 
West Van Zandt Elementary School class for 
the trainable, states she was worried about 
her daughter’s illness or affliction but wasn’t 
frustrated. “We all loved her, never tried to 
hide her, took her to public gatherings. I 
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made no difference in the children (ty, 
mother also has a normal daughter) exce); 
she required -a little more care physica)jy 
Jean has never embarrassed me or caused me 
not to have company in my home or have 
@ full social life.” 

The degree of care, of course, will depend 
in large part’on the degree of retardation 
and physical involvement. Jean has a pa- 
ralysis on the right side but has coordina. 
tion to the extent that she can dance and 
help with household chores. 


DIFFERENT REACTIONS 


Parents also react differently in their ey. 
pression of tolerance, love, and understanq. 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin T. Hughes of 932 Fast 
Arlington are the parents of an 8-year-ojq 
retarded boy, “Bunny.” While taking the son 
to doctors’ offices and clinics, Mrs. Hughes 
noticed other retarded children and thought 
that maybe some of these might need care 
outside of their home. 

About 214 years ago, she read a story in the 
Star-Telegram about a retarded child who 
had been abandoned. Mrs. Hughes calleq 
authorities about taking the child but rela- 
tives had already provided him a home. 

She was told, however, that there was an- 
other retarded boy who needed a home. The 
Hugheses welcomed him with open arms 
Soon there were others taken in and the 
family began to grow until now the couple 
are caring for six retarded children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes moved to a larger 
house but are now looking for even a bigger 
home so more children can be cared for. 
With: the help of one maid, Mrs. Hughes gives 
care to the children, most of whom are cus- 
todial cases, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Hughes works at Convair. The couple's non- 
profit project is called Sunshine Haven. 


ANOTHER HELPER 


Mrs. Lawrence E. Stocker of 2306 Sixth 
Avenue, is another who has reached out to 
help the retarded of others. She teaches and 
trains so-called brain-injured children in 
her home and is working with Dr. Paul Moore 
of Northwestern University, on a study of 
these children. 

Parents see the blessings of having a re- 
tarded child in different ways. 

This is the way James R. MacPherson, who 
is working on his doctorate at the University 
of Texas, and his wife look upon their 8-year- 
old retarded son, Bruce: 

“In a sense you can love your retarded 
child longer. Ours will always be a child 
no matter how old he is. He’s a sweet child 
and will probably always remain innocent.” 

For others the age of innocence passes s0 
quickly. 


PHILOSOPHY, PRACTICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN PLANS FOR RETARDED 


(By Blair Justice) 


The proposal to make trainable mentally 
retarded children eligible for State-supported 
classes for the handicapped in local school 
districts still has several hurdles to mount. 

The senate passed Tuesday an amended 
version of the original bill. Proponents hope 
to get the bill converted to its original form 
before final legislative action. 

A trainable bill in the house is not ex- 
pected to be considered in committee before 
15 to 20 days, said Representative Sandahl of 
Austin, bill sponsor. He estimated it would 
take another week before the house as 4 
whole would consider the proposal. 

This series has two concluding points ‘0 
touch upon: 

1. The philosophy of the bill for the train- 
able that will become law if the legislature 
gives final approval; 

2. The practical problems that local school 
district will face. 
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TRAINABLE EXCLUDED 


In a democracy it is the theory that laws 
gre supposed to be just and discriminate 

none. 

In soem when the 5ist legislature wrote 
into law the right of mentally retarded chil- 
gren to attend State-supported local school 
gasses for the handicapped, many thought 
that meant the trainable as well as the 
educable. 

since that time educators have established 
, more definitive demarcation between the 
trainable and the educable. Because the 
1949 law used the words “any child of edu- 
cable mind,” it was later decided that this 
did not include the trainable mentally re- 

ed. 
—" any child who could not learn 
such things as reading, writing and arithme- 
tic was excluded from special education 
classes supported by the State. r 

This shut the door on the retarded child 
who could learn such things as self-care, 
social adjustment and usefulness to himself 
and others. Whether such things are “edu- 
cation” and such children the responsibility 
of the schools is a point already discussed. 


BILL INSERTS WORD 


Regardless of Whose responsibility they are, 
proponents of Classes for the trainable con- 
tended that in this country a person’s rights 
are not measured by his potential. They 
say all persons, no matter what their men- 
tality, should have equal opportunity to 
develop their potential, no matter how small. 

This is one “philosophy” of the house bill 
admitting the trainable to State-supported 
classes for the handicapped. 

All the bill does is to insert the word 
“trainable” in the already existing law mak- 


special education classes. 

Twenty-four States now have laws pro- 
viding funds for trainable programs in public 
schools. In 19 the decision to establish the 
program is left up to the local school district. 

Almost every law has what could be called 
the “practical side.” The Texas bill for the 
trainable is not without practical problems. 
But there are those who say that the prob- 
lem of implementing a law is one thing 
and the question of whether a law should 


















































LOCAL MATTERS 


Many of these practical problems would 
fall on the local school districts and in some 
cases could be so insurmountable as to make 
classes for the trainable impossible. But 
these would be matters for local citizens, 
not a State law, to decide. 

If schools were not dependent on things 
like taxes and teachers, the problems of 
opening special classes for the trainable 
would be greatly reduced. 

But schools do rely on teachers and taxes 
and such practical problems as these would 
have to be faced: 

1. Classes for the trainable are compara- 
tively expensive and allotments from the 
State would not likely cover the costs in all 
districts. . 

2. Certified special education teachers are 
scarce. Inducements in the form of bonuses 
often must be offered to obtain them. 

3. No provisions are being considered by 
the State for helping local school districts 
set up, or pay for needed psychological and 
diagnostic facilities to determine which 
children are trainable and which aren’t. 

. NO ANSWERS YET 


4. If State department of education fig- 

wes are correct, schools in Texas are failing 
to take care of vast numbers of the educable 
mentally retarded. If a local district has 
just so much money for classes for the men- 
tally hi . are the educable or train- 
ible to come first? 
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These are some of the problems school ad- 
ministrators foresee and as yet cannot an- 
swer. 

There are other problems which will prob- 
ably be answered for them by the Texas 
Education Agency and other authorities if 
legislation providing classes for the train- 
able passes both chambers. 

These include: How long are the trainable 
to be trained and when are they to be 
“graduated” by the schools? Must the 
trainable mentally retarded be put in regu- 
lar public school buildings? Can classes for 
them be held in separate facilities, where 
there will be no intermingling with normal 
pupils? 

Some authorities say the cost would be 
the biggest problem in most school districts. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Figures from the Fort Worth public 
schools show that the class for the train- 
able at West Van Zandt Elementary School, 
supported strictly by local taxes, costs ap- 
proximately $5,000 a year. The breakdown 
per pupil is estimated at $500 a year. The 
average for the education of normal pupils 
in the elementary school division is $227.84. 
(But this is on the basis of thousands more 
pupils and larger classes). 

State Department of Education data show 
that if the trainable were admitted to State- 
supported classes, the average paid a local 
school district would be $4,003 per unit. 
However, this is figuring the State bears 84 
percent of the cost and the local district 16 


_percent (which would be true in a Statewide 


average). In a big city school district such 
as Fort Worth, thé local district bears about 
50 percent of the cost in special education, 
it was estimated here. 

Other authorities contend the shortage of 
teachers would be the biggest problem; still 
others say lack of psychological and screen- 
ing facilities would be the biggest. 

Senators Bracewell of Houston and Aikin 
of Paris, two of the authors of the trainable 
bill, do not exclude the possibility of the 
need, and necessity, for local tax money, 
direct contributions and fees to suppiement 
State funds for classes for the trainable. 

Senator Aikin looks upon the cost question 
this way: 

“If only a few children a year in each dis- 
trict are developed to the extent that they 
won't have to become wards of the State, the 
program will pay for itself.” 

But the true question is, say those sup- 
porting the legislation, which is more impor- 
tant at this point, cost estimates or the right 
of a child? 

Representative Green, of Fort Worth, who 
is supporting the trainable bill of Repre- 
sentative Sandahl has a philosophy toward 
the rights of the retarded that can be 
summed up this way: 

“There, but for thé grace of God, go I.” 





Speech by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, at the Banquet of the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association, Norfolk, 
Va., May 9, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
Senator from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Hon. Harry F. Byrp, on May 9, 
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1957, delivered a memorable address be- 
fore the Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation in Norfolk, Va. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing complete text of his address. 

I commend Senator Byrp in the high- 
est terms upon the forthright and cou- 
rageous manner in which he pointed out 
the dangers and evils of the iniquitous 
so-called civil rights bills now pending: 


Now I am going to speak about civil rights, 
and especially about civil rights bills pending 
in Congress. This is a matter of tremendous 
consequence to all of us. 

There are 15 or 20 of these civil rights bills, 
and while I regret to say so, this is punitive 
legislation to punish the South. That's all 
it is. Their purpose is to punish us because 
we will not submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington—or may I say the Su- 
preme Court—when we believe what we ure 
doing is eminently constitutional, and to 
follow their bidding would destroy our pub- 
lic-school system. 

One of these bills is especially offensive, 
and I shall submit my discussion to that 
one. It would establish in Washington a 
special bureau which would send its grants 
into the South and originate suits against 
southerners. They could go anywhere, of 
course. They could go to the North, the East, 
and the West. There have been riots and 
hangings outside the South. But this is an 
anti-South bureau. 

When its agents originate cases against 
southern people they would be tried in Fed- 
eral courts without jury, subjected to con- 
tempt of court proceedings, and so forth. 

I often think of those great Virginians who 
established our form of government—Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Mason—on the basis that 
States were sovereign, and that the Federal 
Government should have no power except 
that delegated to it by the States, and it 
could be withdrawn by constitutional 
amendment. 

I wonder what those great men would 
think of a Federal bureau established to go 
into Southern States originating suits 
against their citizens as punishment for con- 
forming with State constitutions and laws. 

What have we done to deserve this treat- 
ment? We have fought for constitutional 
democracy. We fought for it in 1860. We 
fought to the last ditch with the most con- 
spicuous bravery in human history. Finally, 
in defeat by sheer numbers, we won ever- 
lasting world esteem. 

We took our defeat with fortitude as we 
went through the terrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. As I watch us handing out billions to 
defeated nations of World War II, I think of 
the kind of Marshall plan the carpetbaggers 
brought into the South to aid our recon- 
struction. 

Since the War Between the States, as be- 
fore, no section of the country has contrib- 
uted more, in any respect, to the defense of 
the United States than the South. Yet we 
are to be punished because we disagree with 
Federal decree singularly designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation. 

Let me be frank, we southerners are fight- 
ing this thing with our backs to the wall, 
but what we lack in numbers we make up 


‘in our determination and will to protect our 


Southern States and the welfare of our peo- 
ple. We know that our form of government 
cannot exist over the years if States are to 
be mere provinces of a central government. 

I never expected to see the day when the 
Attorney General of the United States ap- 
peared before Congress and requested the 
right to abolish in civil rights cases the in- 
herent privilege that Anglo-Saxons have en- 
joyed for centuries—trial by a jury of our 
peers. 

I joined with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and the junior 
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Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THur- 
MOND] in introducing S. 1735, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code. ; 

This bill simply guarantees the right of 
trial by jury in criminal contempt cases 
except, of course, when the contempt is com- 
mitted in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice. It gives to all the 
same right to jury trial in criminal con- 


tempts as is presently granted by the code ~ 


in labor disputes. 

Our bill has been castigated by the De- 
partment of Justice as an attempt “to emas- 
culate” the President’s “program” by “de- 
ceptive appeals for the protection of the 
right to jury trial.” 

Regardless of the intentions of Senator 
EASTLAND, Senator THURMOND, and myself, 
it is charged—and ‘I might add the innuendo 
is that our intention is subtle, devious, and 
evil—“this is a dangerously deceptive pro- 
posal.” It is said to be “a clever device to 
nullify the proposed civil rights legislation.” 

On April 5 last, Mr. Warren Olney III, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, addressed the ninth annual confer- 
ence of the National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House, the subject of which, it seems, was 
mainly a criticism of our bill and the reasons 
why he did not want or like jury trials. 

His opening sentence stated that enact- 
ment of the President’s program would give 
to the Government, for the first time, the 
authority necessary for effectual enforcement 
of federally guaranteed civil rights. 

Mr, Olney believes that the existing legal 
tools available do not permit the Depart- 
ment effective action. He wants to abolish 
jury trial for speed and remove any un- 
certainty of conviction. Time and again the 
Department's attention has been called to 
the numerous existing civil rights statutes 
on the books, both civil and criminal, the 
existence of which the Department is well 
aware. Yet, these extraordinary remedies 
are demanded, without the safeguards in 
the Bill of Rights. The truth of the matter 
is this: As to the criminal statutes, the De- 
partment will have none of them because 
they are placed under the burden of prov- 
ing their cases in conformance with proper 
criminal processes. Proof is too hard, they 
claim. The Department wants quick con- 
victions through Federal judges—not juries 
which have always and historically stood 
between the prosecutor and the defendant. 

Speed is the order of the day with no 
accountability. 

Mr. Olney complains that juries do not 
convict, and that there are too many acquit- 
tals. What has happend to our great maxims 
of innocent until proved guilty? 

The advocates of these civil-rights meas- 
ures say that the injunction provides a 
quick, “tailormade’’ remedy in this area. 
It is true that constitutional. safeguards 
provided in judy trials make the punishment 
of an act as a crime a slower process. 

Constitutional guaranties do render action 
in the democratic process slower, more cum- 
bersome than actions by totalitarian states. 
Yet, should any constitutional guaranty be 
surrendered for the sake of quickness and 
ease? 

We should remember that the Founding 
Fathers established constitutional guaranties 
because they loathed bureaucratic and 
judicial tyranny. 

The proponents of these measures also 
say that the injunctive remedy will be free 
of prejudice and bias, sometimes shown by 
local juries. But, they fail to take into 
account the situation and possible prejudice 
of the judge. 

In plain words, the Attorney General and 
his aids are not willing to trust their so- 
called civil rights to jury trial and say that 
juries may be too prejudiced to render de- 
cisions in accordance with the oaths they 
take. They want to make Federal judges, 
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appointed by recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Attorney General, the judge and the 
prosecutor from whose decisions there can 
be no appeal in contempt proceedings. 

Iam reliably informed that a Federal judge 
stated from the bench before hearing evi- 
dence or arguments on an integration case 
that he was inclined “to throw the whole case 
out of the window.” This he did by reading 
‘a decision prepared before the hearing. 

This judge further said from the bench, 
“The integration problem will never be re- 
solved in Virginia until we have a different 
political leadership.” This remark evidently 
had reference to the coming campaign when 
the effort will be made to elect a Republican 
Governor of Virginia. 

Had Judge Hoffman rendered his decision 
in an orderly and judicial fashion, I would 
have no word of criticism, but to decide be- 
fore hearing arguments and make bombastic 
and political statements from the bench is 
not the way to conduct judicial procedure. 

We vest great power in our judges and 
expect decisions to be rendered after due 
hearings and without prejudice or predeter- 
mination. 

Judge Hoffman must have known that he 
was dealing with a very explosive subject 
and that such a display of arrogance and 
préjudice from the bench could not fail to 
cause bitter resentment and inflame public 
opinion. 

This is the greatest democracy in the 
history of the world. It has grown to this 
position in the brief span of 160 years, and 
with only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as a 
sacred heritage by our forefathers. 

Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 


To me the decision of the Supreme Court | 


abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in States and local public school 
systems was a vicious and destructive in- 
vasion of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including the 
1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a great 
and learned man and_a former President of 
the United States, who held segregation was 
constitutional if separate equal facilities 
were provided. I don’t want to say any- 
thing personal about the present Supreme 
Court, which repealed the Taft decision, but 
if I must choose between a decision rendered 
by the late Chief Justice Taft or by Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, it doesn’t take me long to make 
the decision. 

Again, in 1896, the Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision approving equal but separate 
public schools. So, we have over 100 years of 
approval of various Supreme Courts then 
existing of segregated schools. Has this pres- 
ent Supreme Court all the ability that our 
great Justices through the long years have 
lacked? 

This vicious recent decision did violence to 
State constitutions and laws, and even to 
Federal laws which provided segregation in 
the District of Columbia schools. It infiu- 
enced 101 Members of the United States 
Congress to take the unprecedented action of 
signing a solemn manifesto holding that the 
decision was an illegal usurpation of power. 

It would strike down a way of life in the 
United States which has been developed over 
a period of 160 years and, if enforced, it will 
destroy our great public school system. 

I have had the great privilege of repre- 
senting Virginians in various capacities for 
40 years. I think I know something about 
conditions in Virginia. In my judgment, 
integration cannot be enforced in a majority 
of Virginia communities, I do not believe it is 
favored in any of them. How can we operate 
a public school system in when a 
majority of the communities have with- 
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drawn? A little deeper in the South no com. 
munities will participate in an integrateq 
system. 

Let’s be sure we understand the situatioy 
Virginia has been selected by the Naacp 
and the Federal Government for their firs, 
onslaught. There are several reasons for 
this choice. In Virginia we have some com. 
munities where integration offers little prop. 
lem. They believe if Virginia can be forceg 
to surrender, it would have great effect oy 
the fighting spirit in the rest of the Sout, 
No Federal suits have been started in Sou) 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, ang 
other Southern States. 

As in the War Between the States, vir. 
ginia will be the first battleground j; 
should be noted that these school suits haye 
already been started in Virginia. They haye 
chosen to wage war on Virginia because they 
think our communities are divided. I think 
they will learn their mistake. 

But there is an ordeal ahead. In my jude. 
ment, we have the courage and the fortitude 
to meet the challenge. We are already fight. 
ing, and we shall continue to fight to pre. 
serve our public school system, and that js 
precisely the objective ofthe laws recently 
passed by the Virginia General Assembly. 

We are fighting, too, to preserve States 
rights which the vicious Supreme Court 
decision would destroy. We are facing q 
situation which is not only more serious 
than anything we have known in our day, 
but more serious than anything since the 
War Between the States. Our cause is right, 


and I pray we will meet our great respon. 


sibilities with calm but strong determina. 
tion—but we must not let one act of personal 
violence mar our record for law and order, 

I wish to make another observation. We 
hear it said that a Supreme Court decision, 
illegal and vicious or not, should be obeyed 
without question. To those who say we 
must, without protest, obey this Supreme 
Court decision, let me name just a few great 
Americans of the past who commented on 
this same subject: 

Lincoln said at Chicago, July 10, 1858, 
speaking of the Supreme Court decision in 
the Dred-Scott case: 

“Somebody has to reverse that decision, 
since it is made, and we mean to reverse it, 
and we mean to do it peaceably.” 

Thomas Jefferson said in a letter to Spen- 
cer Roane, 1824: 

“The great object of my fear is the Federal 
Judiciary. That body, like gravity, ever act- 
ing, with noiseless foot, and unalarming 
advance, gaining ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains, is engulfing insidiously 
the special governments into the jaws of that 
which, feeds them.” 

_ Remark attributed to Andrew Jackson, 
July 10, 1832: 

(After the Supreme Court had rendered 4 
decision relative to missionaries and the 
Cherokee Indians whom they had incited to 
resist the policy of the State of Georgia, 
difficulty was encountered in enforcing the 
decision.) President Jackson commented, 
“Well, John Marshall (who had pronounced 
the decision) has made his decision: Now 
let him enforce it.” 

Remark attributed to President Grant: 

He was asked the question: “President 
Grant, they have. struck down the Legal 
Tender Act giving character to the green- 
backs with which you won the war. Do you 
acquiesce?” ‘“Acquiesce? Never. I will re- 
constitute that Court.” And he did. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a radio 
fireside chat March 9, 1937, said: 

“The Court, in addition to the proper use 
of its judicial functions, has improperly s¢' 
itself up as a third House of the Congress— 
a superlegislature, as one of the Justices has 
called it—reading into the Constitution 
words and implications which are not there, 
and which were never intended to be there. 
We have reached the point as a nation where 
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we must take action to save the Constitu- 
tion from the Court and the Court from 
itself. We must find a way to take an ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court to the Consti- 
tution itself. We want a Supreme Court 
which will do justice under the Constitu- 
tion, not over it. In our courts we want a 
government of laws, and not of men.” 

We are not demanding that the Justices 
be thrown out and the Court packed, as 
Mr. Roosevelt did. We are simply asking the 
Court to consider the damage it has done, 
reverse itself, and go back to the Taft deci- 
sion of 1928. 

Meanwhile, we reserve the right to criticize 
the Supreme Court, just as’ we do the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Members of 
Congress. Im fact, we reserve the right to 
defy the Supreme Court, so long as we do 
so without violence or attempt to overthrow 
the Government. That is inherent in our 
Constitution. 

The Taft decision was as much of a Su- 

me Court decision as the Warren decision. 
I choose to follow the Taft decision. The 
Court has reversed itself before. I trust that, 
in view of the massive resistance throughout 
the South where its decision does most in- 
jury, this Court may see the error of its ways 
and reverse itself again. This would be in 
keeping with the freedoms of our great con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Following the pattern of the May 1954 
public-school decision, the Supreme Court 
has just rendered a startling and shocking 
decision. 

A man by the name of Girard died in 
Philadelphia and left a large sum for the 
establishment of a school for “poor male 
white P 

The Girard College operated for 125 years 
as the donor directed. In 1954 two Negro 
boys asked for admittance. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania denied the petition, 
stating that Girard “had the undoubted 
right to dispose of his property by will.” 
Not one dollar of public funds was used in 
the operation of this school. Yet the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has just 
reversed the decision of Pennsylvania’s Su- 
preme Court and ordered the admission of 
Negro students in contradiction’ of the will 
of Girard, who gave all the money for the 
school’s operation. How far will the Su- 


. preme Court go? To deny the right of a 


citizen to will his property to be used for a 
specific purpose makes one wonder what will 
come next. 

A Norfolk newspaper, the Journal and 
Guide, on March 30, said I had made an ap- 
peal to race hatred. I feel I cannot permit 
this unfair statement to go unchallenged. 
The editor of this Norfolk paper was not fair 
enough to say that as Governor of Virginia 
I recommended, and the general assembly 
enacted, the strongest antilynching bill of 
any State. This was in 1926. In the 31 years 
intervening not a single lynching has oc- 
curred in Virginia. 

As Governor, I attempted to serve the Ne- 
gro citizens of Virginia with the same cour- 
tesy and consideration as I did the white. I 

that as Governor, taking a particular 
terest in the Virginia State College, a Ne- 
gro institution at Petersburg, as I was con- 
vinced this institution was being neglected 


. I have always 
had an honorable 
in our Nation. In 

ess operations I em- 
than whites and pay them 


successful, would destroy the last 
local self-government: 
First, the Supreme Court decision provid- 


ing for enforced integration in our local 


Second, a companion measure to take away 
the right of trial by jury in civil-rights liti- 
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gation and vest tyrannical power in the 
hands of Federal judges appointed upon the 
recommendation of the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Third, a vast Federal-aid local school-con- 
struction program which will give still fur- 
ther control to the Federal Government of 
our local schools. 

The South is faced with great decisions 
and ominous difficulties in meeting these 
trials. I pray that we will have the’ same 
courage and fortitude that lived in the 
hearts of our forefathers whose sacrifices 
made possible the freedoms of this, the great- 
est form of free government ever conceived 
in the mind of man. 


Spending and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in these days of much controversy over 
cutting or trimming the budget, we are 
accustomed to having many organiza- 
tions say, ““We must have economy, but 
our project is different, ours should not 
be cut.” 

We as Members of Congress full well 
realize that much of the spending pro- 
gram developed in the past has been due 
to “pressures from home” for more serv- 
ices on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to point out that appended 
letter is certainly a new approach. | It is 
the first time in my legislative experi- 
ence that a letter contains this phrase, 
“We believe the time has come when 
we should be more grateful to our chosen 
representatives for what they save us 
than for what they get for us. Inflation 
must be curbed.” 

To me, that statement is most sig- 
nificant because it proves that the people 
back home are fully aware of the dan- 
gerous road we travel—spend, spend— 
with no thought of tomorrow. 

I am proud that the Plainville, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce, a rural town on 
the high plains of Kansas, so forcibly 
states their position: 

[From the Plainville (Kans.) Times 

of May 9, 1957] 
Open LETTER 
May 9, 1957. 

Senator ANDREW H. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Congressman WINtT SMITH, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: You represent us in the Fed- 
eral Government and we look to you to pro- 
tect our interests in the matter of spendirig 
and taxation. 

We are alarmed because of the trend to- 
ward constantly increasing Government ex- 
penditures. 

The purchasing power of the dollar con- 
tinues on its downward plunge which has 
already brought the highest cost of living 
on record. 

Authorities tell us that much waste and 
duplication in Government operations can 
be eliminated. We ask that extreme efforts 
be made to encourage economy and efficiency 
in government. ° 
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The Federal budget as proposed calls for 
too much spending and must be cut to 
reason. Unless this is done it will not only 
drain too much tax money from the people 
but it will also encourage the habit of undue 
dependence on the Federal Treasury. 

We feel it is our duty to petition you as 
our representatives in Congress to do your 
utmost to check excessive Government 
spending. At the same time we believe the 
people, also, should restrain themselves 
from exerting pressures that tend to force 
higher living costs. We believe the time has 
come when we should be more grateful to 
our chosen representatives for what they 
save us than for what they get for us. In- 
filation must be curbed. 

Respectfully, 
PLAINVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Who Are Our Friends in the Middle East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on April 10, 
11, and 12 written by Tom Lambert, give 
a very fine indication of who cur friends 
are in the Middle East: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
10, 1957] 


Soviet Is SenpInNG Ecypr BeEtrer Jets, RE- 
PLACING ARMS SEIZED BY ISRAEL—SyYRIANS 
AND YEMENIS BOLSTERED BY RED AID—MORE 
RUSSIAN TECHNICIANS MADE AVAILABLE TO 
TRAIN ARAB FORCES 


(By Tom Lambert) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first in a series 
of articles by Tom Lambert,. Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, specializing in military affairs.) 

WasHINcTON, April 9.—The Soviet Union 
again is on the verge of supplying Egypt—if 
it has not done so already—with late-model, 
high-performance jet fighters, the Herald 
Tribune was informed today. 

Further, with Czechoslovakia and possibly 
Poland, Russia is replacing some of the Com- 
munist-made arms which Egypt lost to Israel 
in the brief Middle East war last autumn. 
It is not known for certain, however, if the 
Communists have replaced all of the tanks, 
guns, and other military equipment which 
Israel captured from Egypt, an impressive 
list which will be detailed later. Reliable 
sources say that Soviet, Czech, and Polish 
ships calling at the Egyptian port of Alex- 
andria or the Syrian port of Latakia have 
brought in war materiel in recent months, 
as well as more Communist military tech- 
nicians to reinforce others already in those 
countries. The Communists, either Soviet 
or Czech, or both, also are known to have 
delivered some arms end assigned some 
technicians recently to the little Arab king- 
dom of Yemen. 


EGYPT BELIEVED WEAK 


The essence of these reports is that the 
Communists are helping Egypt rebuild her 
armed forces, which were battered heavily 
in last year’s war; helping to expand the 
armies of Syria and Yemen, and to train the 
soldiers of all three nations. But the fact 
that Egypt has Communist arms and is re- 
ceiving more does not mean her armed forces 
are capable of using them or that she has a 
force militarily capable of going to war. The 
vest military judgment here is that Egypt 
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is no closer now to military proficiency than 
she was last year. 

Continued instruction, however, might 
improve Egyptian soldiers and airmen, and 
the Communists seem willing to supply the 
instructors. Egypt is host now to an un- 
known number of both Soviet and Ozech 
technicians remarkably skillful with guns 
and aircraft. 

Authoritative informants say Egypt “prob- 
ably” is receiving some of a “large number” 
of Mig-17, possibly Mig-19 and Yak-25 jet 
fighters ordered late in 1956 or early this 
year from the Soviet Union to replace the 
serious aircraft losses it suffered last year. 
All three are much better aircraft than the 
Mig-—15’s supplied earlier by the Soviets to 
Cairo. 

Egypt had about 90 Soviet Mig-—15’s and 
45 IL-28 twin-jet light bombers when she 
was attacked last year by Great Britain, 
France, and Israel. Reliable sources esti- 
mated Egypt lost one-third to one-half of 
her aircraft in British-French attacks on 
Egyptian airfields and in a few aerial 
skirmishes with the Israelis. 

The Egyptians flew most of their remaine 
ing aircraft to Syria and Saudi Arabia. 
These have returned. Most of the bomb- 
damaged airfields have been repaired and 
some runways have been extended, probably 
for use by higher performance aircraft. 

Syria, which received by mid-January this 
year a dozen of 60 Mig-—17’s ordered earlier 
from the Soviet Union, reportedly lent 6 of 
those aircraft to Egypt for pilot training and 
has accepted 6, Egyptians for Mig-—17 pilot 
training in Syria. 

The Syrians are not heralded widely as jet 
pilot instructors, but at least 10 of approxi- 
mately 60 Soviet officers, including a general, 
now in Syria, are said to be highly qualified 
in this respect. 


EQUIPMENT LISTED 


Both Syria and Egypt, pledging their cot- 
ton and agricultural produce as payment, ne- 
gotiated large arms agreements with the 
Communists in the autumn of 1955. The 
Egyptian deal, which President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser later admitted was with the Soviets, 
was bigger than Syria’s. Egypt was to ob- 
tain 100 Mig-—15’s and 50 IL—28’s, 50 Josef 
Stalin and 275 T-34 tanks, 150 SU—100 self- 
propelled guns, 56 rocket launchers, 140 guns 
of 152 and 122 millimeter and 240 smaller 
caliber antitank guns, plus some antiair- 
craft pieces. For its navy, Egypt was to get 
2, or possibly 3 submarines (2 of 1,200 tons 
with 6 torpedo tubes and capable of 16 
knots on the surface), 2 destroyers, 4 mine- 
sweepers and probably a dozen motor torpedo 
boats. 

ISRAEL’S BOOTY 


Precisely how much of this equipment was 
. delivered is unknown, but a steady stream of 
Soviet and Czech ships unloaded arms at 
Alexandria until the Middle East war broke 
out last October. Shipments were halted, 
understandbly, but simce have been re- 
sumed. 

But it is known that a great quantity of 
Communist arms were delivered to Egypt by 
the Soviets and Czechs, as proved by the 
amount of war materiel captured by Israeli 
forces in the Sinai Desert. 

The Israelis are said to have bagged the 
following: Twenty-five T-34 tanks, 6 SU- 
100 self-propelled guns, 70 armored cars, 6 
reconnaissance cars, 10 freight cars, thirty- 
seven 57-millimeter antitank guns, eighty- 
five 82-millimeter recoilless rifles, four 20- 
millimeter antiaircraft guns, 1,350 semiauto- 
matic rifles, 650 light machineguns, 75 radio 
sets, 1,000 vehicles such as trucks and jeeps, 
plus more than 200,000 rifle and machinegun 
cartridges and 45,000 rounds of ammunition 
for tanks, self-propelled and other artillery 
guns. 
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ARMS FOR FEDAYEEN 


The recoilless rifles, 20-millimeter anti- 
aircraft guns, some rifies and light machine- 
guns and communications equipment were 
Czech produced. The balance of the cap- 
tured equipment came from the Soviets. 

The Egyptian arms deal with the Com- 
munists was just one phase, however, of 
Cairo’s traffic with Moscow and other Red 
nations, as will be shown in a later résumé 
of commercial and cultural exchanges. 

And the arms were intended not only for 
regular Egyptian forces, but for the fedayeen 
guerrillas, whose murderous activities now 
are known to be linked firmly with Cairo’s 
continuing determination to drive Israel into 
the sea. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 11, 1957] 


Proor LinKs EcyPpr TO FEDAYEEN RaiIps— 
DocumEeNTs SHOW ARMY OFFICERS TRAIN, 
ORDER, PRAISE GUERRILLAS 

(By Tom Lambert) 

(Eprror’s Note.—This ‘is the second in a 
series of articles by Tom Lambert, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune specializing in military affairs.) 

WasHINGcTON, April 10.—Documents made 
available to the New York Herald Tribune 
establish conclusively the official connection 
between the Egyptian Government and the 
Arab fedayeen guerrillas whose raids into 
Israel, now being resumed, sparked the 
Middle East war last year. 

The documents, some of them captured 
by Israeli forces in their Sinai desert cam- 
paign against Egypt, show that Egyptian 
Army Officers trained, paid and gave orders 
to the fedayeen to slay Israelis and recom- 
mended them officially for their depredations. 

One document proves that the Egyptian 
Embassy in Jordan acted as a receiving point 
for arms turned in by fedayeen who had 
slipped into that country after an incursion 
into Israel from the Egyptian-held Gaza 
strip. 

Another document details Egyptian Army 
intervention in the case of a fedayeen who 
was being tried in an Egyptian civil court 
for murder. An Egyptian major asked Egyp- 
tian civil authorities, in effect, to turn the 
man loose because he had been such a pro- 
ficient killer of Israelis and could be used 
again for such work. 

Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
has agreed to work with the United Na- 
tions emergency force to halt inflation 
across the Egyptian-Israeli demarcation line 
into Israel, it was announced by U. N. Sec- 
retary General Dag after he 
returned in March from his mdst recent trip 
to Cairo. 

But Israeli sources told the Herald Trib- 
une that in the latter part of March and 
early this month there have been at least 
a dozen such raids by fedayeen operating 
from the Gaza strip and Jordan. 

An Israeli spokesman here said today if 
the fedayeen raids increase in volume, his 
government, as stated March 5 by Premier 
David Ben-Gurion, “reserves its freedom to 
act to defend its rights.” 

These guerrilla operations have left more 
than 450 Israelis killed and an additional 
1,000 wounded in the past several years. 

DWINDLED AFTER INVASION © 

Fedayeen activities dwindled sharply im- 
mediately after Egypt's defeat last year and 
eccupation of the Gaza strip by Israeli 
forces, but Egypt did not abandon the con- 
cept of a shadow army trained to > kill and 
pillage on Egyptian Nee 

On Christmas Eve, nearly 2 months 
the end of the Middle East war, the 


after 
Cairo 
radio announced nary il “the Government 


of Egypt is organizing fedayeen and instilil- 


ot 


ing them with readiness to fight.” De 
@ purported Egyptian agreement with - 
Hammarskjold to work with the U.N. emer. 
gency force to prevent raiding the Gaza qe. 
marcation line, the fedayeen are renew, 
their incursions into Israel. ‘ 
The fedayeen, known also in Egypt as the 
Palestine army, are recruited by Egyptian 
officials principally among Palestine Aray 
refugees in the Gaza strip, bitter men wh, 
can look across the border into Israe| ¢, 
land or homes they once ewned and are e; ASy 
prey to Egyptian suggestions of vengeance, 
murder, and pillage. 

t not only recruits Palestine Ara) 
adults for such murderous tasks but in. 
structs Palestine Arab schoolchildren in the 
most effitient ways to kill Israelis. 

According to Egyptian documents cap. 
tured by Israeli forces in Sinai Desert ang 
Gaza strip Egyptian Army headquarters, the 
fedayeen are paid up to 9 Egyptian pound 
@ month ($25.83) while they are being 
trained and 4 Egyptian pounds monthly 
($11.48) when they are in action, plus a 
bonus of 1 or 2 pounds for successfu! forays 
against Israel. 5 

Abdullah Hassan Abu Sardani, a fedayeen 
captured by Israeli forces in early 1956, told 
his captors he had been trained for 15 days 
by Egyptian officers in a camp near the 
Pyramids on how to use rifles, machineguns, 
and grenades. He said he was returned to 4 
fedayeen base in the Gaza’ strip, then dis- 
patched into Israel by an Egyptian Army 
major who told him and his compatriots 
their job was to “shoot up vehicles and kil! 
everyone in sight.” 


GUERRILLA FIGHTERS 


Egyptian instructions to the fedayeen do 
not echo precisely the orders given by Soviet 
and Communist Chinese officials to the 
partisans and guerrillas who operated in the 
Soviet Union and China during World War 
II and the Chinese civil war. But the in- 
structions are similar to those given Com- 
munist and all other guerrillas, stressing 
brutality, hit-and-run tactics, stealth, and 
attacks on small groups. 

Egyptian encouraged and directed, the 
fedayeen raids into Israel have been going 
on since the 1949 Arab-Israeli armistice 
agreement. Egypt is known to have partici- 
pated officially in guch operations since De- 
cember 1953. 

In that month, the Egyptian Minister of 
Defense ordered the commander of Egypt's 
Sinai army to cultivate by good will and fear 
the Sinai Bedouin tribes, arm them, promise 
them food and infiltrate them into the de- 
militarized area near Aja. This order did 
not suggest openly that the Bedouins kill 
Israeli, a pastime for which fedayeen later 
were highly praised and commended officially 
by the Egyptian army. 

HOLY MISSION 


Thus, a fedayeen mamed Ay Sayed Hasan 
Dahasmah received an official commendation 
from the commander of the Egyptian Army 
post at Aref for a holy mission executed in 
Israel on May 28, 1956. 

Fedayeen activities went into high gear in 
autumn of the previous year as President 
Nasser was negotiating his arms deal with the 
Communists. 

On August 28, 1955, the operations section 
of Egyptian Army headquarters ordered the 
commander of the Sinai-based Egyptian 3d 
division to send fedayeen patrols for action 
into Israel. On the same day, Mohamed 
Tewfik Abden Fatah of the jan Army 
chief of staff’s office formally instructed the 
3d division commander to increase the num- 
ber of fedayeen in the Gaza strip so they 
could carry out guerrilla activities in Israel. 
The fedayeen were ordered to molest the 
enemy, kill every patrol or soldier encoun- 
tered in Israel and to mine Israeli roads. 
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An effective fedayeen was certain of Egyp- 
tian Army backing if he ran afoul of Egyp- 
tian civil law. On September 17, 1955, Maj. 
Mustafa Mohamed Hafez of Egyptian Army 
intelligence intervened in the civil trial of 
a fedayeen accused of murder. 

WORTHWHILE JOBS 

The Fedayeen, Yunes Mubarak Hassan el- 
Abid, had performed such worthwhile and 
praiseworthy jobs as helping kill at least 
eight Israelis, ambushing convoys and blow- 
ing up houses. Major Hafex wrote to the 
civilian governor of the Gaza strip, that be- 
cause of these wonderful acts we would ask 
you to have mercy on him and not endan- 
ger his life, for there will be an oppor- 
tunity to use him in the future. 

Ezyptian officials from President Nasser 
down have lauded the fedayeen.. President 
Nasser said in May 1956 that he believed in 
the strength, ability, loyalty, and courage 
of the guerrillas, whose task was taking re- 
venge for their homeland and people against 
Israel. Hassen el Bakouri, Egyptian Minister 
of Religious Properties, suggested the previ- 
ous month the fedayeen should penetrate 
into Israel and transform the lives of its citi- 
zens into a hell. . 

FROM OTHER NATIONS 


Although Egypt played the principal role 
in recruiting, training and employing the 
fedayeen, other Arab nations took part in 
these missions of murder and destruction. In 
an official Egyptian Army memorandum of 
August 15, 1956, the director of the army’s 
intelligence office in Palestine was advised 
that a group of fedayeen, after leaving Gaza 
and staging a 1-week campaign of acts of 
revenge in Israel had turned in their re- 
maining arms and equipment at the Egyptian 
Embassy in ‘Amman, Jordan. 

And in December last year the Cairo radio 
declared, “If Israel prevented the use of Gaza 
bases (for fedayeen raids) there are many 
other places which could be used for that 
purpose.” The broadcast said other Arab na- 
tions were training fedayeen and instructing 
them in warfare. In that month, there were 
30 fedayeen raids, into Israel from bases 
in Jordan and Lebanon. 

Continued fedayeen raids into Israel post 
the danger that the Israelis may retaliate in 
force. The present uneasy truce in the Mid- 
die East hinges greatly on future operations 
by these Egyptian-organized murder and 
plunder units, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 12, 1957] 
Ecrpt Is Movinc Into RED OrBIT—TRADE, 
CULTURAL Pacts STRENGHTEN TIES RESULT- 
ING From ArMs DEAL 


(By Tom Lambert) 


(Evrror’s Note.—This is the final article of 
a series by Tom Lambert, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
specializing in military affairs.) 

WASHINGTON, April 11——A New York Her- 
ald Tribune digest and summation of con- 
fidential intelligence, political and economic 
reports about Egypt since 1955 leads to this 
conclusion: , linked with communism 
through agreemets which mean she will 
have a red-armed army, navy and air force, 
has been moving steadily closer toward the 
Communist orbit through a series of com- 
mercial and cultural pacts and exchanges 
with Moscow and her satellites. Cairo’s 
arms deal with the Communists in Septem- 
ber, 1955, tied up nearly 18 percent of 
Egypt’s income from exports in 1955; 21 
percent in 1956, and a similar amount in the 
first half of this year, according to foreign 
intelligence estimates made available to this 
newspaper, 

GROWING TIES CITED 

Reported singly, the impact of Egypt’s 

treaties and exchanges with Communist na- 
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tions does not seem great. But a compila- 
tion of such pacts and agreements, and of 
visits and tours by Egyptians to Communist 
countries and by Soviet and satellite groups 
to Cairo, illustrates Egypt’s growing ties 
with the East. 

Since signing a major arms agreement 
with the Communists in September, 1955, 
Egypt has initialed or renewed trade pacts 
with the Soviet Union, Rumania, Commu- 
nist China, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
according to reliable sources here. Egypt 
now is obtaining from Communist countries 
an increasing part of her imports of grain, 
oil, iron ore and manufactured equipment. 
And a growing portion of Egyptian produce, 
particularly cotton, is going to the Soviet 
bloc. 

In the same period, Egypt has established 
a commercial office in Communist East Ber- 
lin, entertained an East German trade dele- 
gation and authorized East German and 
Soviet trade fairs in Cairo. 

WINDING UP WITH DEFICIT 

Statistics from foreign intelligence reports 
here indicate the value of nonmilitary goods 
(mostly cotton) shipped by Egypt to Com- 
munist nations is lower than the value of 
such goods she is receiving from them, and 
that Egypt is winding up with a deficit in 
such exchanges. - 

One such report says that in the first half 
of 1956, Egypt’s trade deficit wifh Commu- 
nist nations totaled more than $50 million. 
The latter may have balanced off this short- 
age with shipments of military goods, which 
contribute little to Egypt’s shaky economy. 

In the cultural field since 1955, Egypt has 
sent delegations of doctors, newspaper men, 
tourist directors and others to the U.S. 5S. R. 
and signed a cultural agreement with the 
Soviet Union, sources here say. She has 
entertained cultural groups from Communist 
China and Poland. She has been host to a 
committee of Soviet nuclear and sun energy 
specialists, and has signed a pact with the 
Soviet Union for cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

PRESS MIRRORS RED LINE 

These moves signaling closer relations 
with communism are having noticeable ef- 
fects in Egypt, informants say. One embassy 
here has a report that the Russian language 
will be taught in some Egyptian schools 
which formerly featured French and English 
as foreign languages. 

« Observers here and abroad have com- 
mented that the controlled-Egyptian news- 
papers increasingly mirror the Communist 
line on international issues. 

While Egypt was establishing closer rela- 
tions with Communist nations, she also was 
continuing her campaign against Western 
influence in the Middle East, and pursuing 
her drive to become the leader of the Arab 
world and a major voice in Africa. Cairo 
radio has been used extensively in the latter 
attempt, which dovetails neatly with Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser’s reported ambi- 
tion to become the head man in Islam and 
spokesman for Arabia and Africa. 

Efforts in that direction have not been 
fruitless. American reporters who toured 
North Africa recently with Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nixon commented on Cairo ra- 
dio’s influence in the area. They also noted 
numbers of publicly displayed pictures in 
market places of President Nasser, whom the 
natives call Gamal. 

But there have been some backfires. 

DISENCHANTMENT NOTED 

Information here now indicates that while 
the natives of most Arab and some North 
African states look kindly on Colonel Nasser, 
their rulers are becoming disenchanted with 
him. 
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Functions of Louisiana Department of 
Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present copy 
of speech given by Hon. Lorris M. Wim- 
berly, director, Department of Public 
Works, State of Louisiana, before the 
police jury at Shreveport, La., on Tues- 
day, May 7, 1957. This speech graphi- 
cally outlines the functions of this De- 
partment with particular reference to 
such important matters as flood control, 
drainage, navigation, water supply, and 
planning and aeronautics. 

The address follows: 

FUNCTIONS OF THE LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
PuBLic WorKS 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here, 
and especially to have the opportunity to 
describe to you the functions of the Louisi- 
ana Department of Public Works. I could 


. Speak at great length because of my interest 


in the subject, and because the field of public 
works, as defined by the legislature, is an 
extremely broad one affecting in many ways 
all of the State, its cities, towns, and poltical 
subdivisions. 

For a long time, in common with many 
people, I had considered the work of the 
department limited mostly to providing farm 
drainage, and perhaps building a lake or 
reservoir whenever the money or a location 
was available. But my experience as direc- 
tor, and before that as a member of the 
legislature, has impressed upon me the tre- 
mendous scope of the work and the wide 
variety of engineering services that the de- 
partment is required to perform. We do 
practically everything in the field of public 
works 2ngineering except that reserved to 
the highway department and the State board 
of health. At one time even highways came 
under our jurisdiction. 

There are many legislative acts which spe- 
cifically define the responsibilities of the 
department of public works. Most of its 
duties, however, comprise all of the adminis- 
trative functions of the State with respect to 
planning, design, survey, and construction of 
fiood control, drainage, irrigation, water con- 
servation and navigation projects; aeronauti- 
cal facilities, public housing projects, and 
other public works. 

The department is primarily an engineer- 
ing and planning agency. We not only rep- 
resent Louisiana on nearly all engineering 
projects of national or local scope affecting 
the State, but we are the consulting engineers 
for most State agencies including levee 
boards, navigation and port districts, water 
districts, etc. Our planning duties require 
us to constantly look ahead and provide for 
full development of all of Louisiana’s re- 
sources, and our facilities in this respect are 
available to all parishes and municipalities. 
Since we are concerned mostly with engineer- 
ing and planning, we have no maintenance 
crews, and no construction equipment to 
operate. 

The department of public works is not as 
large as some other State agencies insofar as 
operating funds are concerned, but it is an 
extremely important one in the volume and 
type of public improvements which it is in- 
strumental in securing for Louisiana, and in 
promoting and influencing the location on 
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these improvements for the greatest benefit 
of all the people. We do exert an influence 
throughout the State far out of proportion to 
our size. 

A little reflection by each of you and it 
becomes apparent that Louisiana is in direct 
competition with 47 other States—and at 
the rate we are spending money abroad, with 
the rest of the world—for Federal funds for 
projects benefiting our State. The hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Federal funds which 
have been spent in Louisiana on flood control, 
navigation, and other public improvements 
did not just happen—they are largely the 
results of the facts and studies presented by 
the department to Congress, and to members 
of our congressional delegation. 

In order for our Congressmen and Senators 
to be successful in securing authorization 
and funds for Federal projects in Louisiana, 
they must have facts on the feasibility and 
need for the work, and it is one of Our most 
important duties to secure this information. 
Most of our work is concerned with water— 
for water has been and will continue to be 
the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of Louisiana. 

Louisiana stands alone among all the 48 
States in the magnitude and variety of its 
water problems. Foremost among these 
problems is that of flood control, for the 
drainage from 31 States or 41 percent of the 
United States passes through our State and 
reaches the sea within its borders. Heavy 
rainfall on the extensive areas of low, flat 
lands creates many local drainage problems, 
and periodic droughts bring severe water de- 
ficiencies, particularly in those sections de- 
pendent upon irrigation. Added to these are 
the problems of beach erosion, salt water in- 
trusion into the coastal streams, stream pol- 
lution, and the development and mainte- 
nance of navigable waterways. Other States 
may have some of these problems to a greater 
or lesser degree, but none have all of them 
except Louisiana. All of these problems 
come under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works for solution and reme- 
dial action. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control is our most important con- 
tribution to the people of Louisiana. It is 
essential to the economic life of the State, 
for we cannot develop our agricultural and 
industrial potential unless protected against 
overfiow from the Mississippi, Red, Atcha- 
falaya, Ouachita, and other rivers. Hence, 
most phases of our work are closely associ- 
ated with and dependent upon flood control. 

Neurly one-half of the entire flood plain 
of the Mississippi River lies in Louisiana, and 
one-third of the State or about 11,500,000 
acres is subject to overflow without levees. 
Most of the industry, half of the population, 
over one-third of the farms, and many of our 
important cities and towns, including the 
port city of New Orleans, occupy this area, 
which is protected by 2,033 miles of levees. 
All of the principal highways and railroads, 
and most of the transcontinental oil and gas 
pipelines traverse it. Further, due to the 
magnitude of the floods and the low eleva- 
tion of the extensive areas requiring protec- 
tion, the problem of controlling floods is 
much greater in Louisiana than elsewhere in 
the United States. Thus the Department 
has a tremendous responsibility to the people 
of Louisiana for flood control. 

In all of our flood-control work we main- 
tain close liaison between the levee boards, 
for which we are the consulting engineers, 
and the police juries and local interests on 
the one hand, and the Federal Government 
through the Corps of Engineers and our con- 
gressional delegation on the other. In this 
way we are able to effectively present the de- 
sires and needs of the people who would be 
affected by proposed flood-control improve- 
ments. In order to do this we must have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire flood- 
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control program in all of the 31 States in the 
Mississippi River Basin. 

We must know what flood-control works 
are being constructed, and what are pro- 
posed, not only in Louisiana, but in the 
Missouri River Basin, the Ohio River Basin, 
the upper Mississippi, the White, the Red, 
and the Arkansas. And we must be able 
to correctly evaluate what effect they will 
have upon flood heights in Louisiana. 

Only a few short weeks ago we were in one 
of the most severe extended droughts we 
have ever experienced. I am sure that many 
of you were thinking like most people of 
Louisiana that our flood-control problems 
were over. However, the results of heavy 
rains in Louisiana and Texas the past few 
days very well show that our flood-control 
activities will never end, and will continue 
to be one of our major functions as long 
as our rivers exist. At a matter of fact, our 


“responsibilities in this field are increasing, 


because presently Louisiana is growing 
faster industrially than any other area in 
the United States, and with this growth 
each day more people and lives, more prop- 
erty and values become dependent upon 
flood control. In keeping with our respon- 
sibilities,.the Department is exerting every 
effort to expand the Federal flood-control 
program, and to incorporate into it water 
supply, navigation, and other beneficial fed- 
tures wherever practical. : 


+ DRAINAGE 
Drainage ranks next to flood contro] in 


importance to Louisiana, and most of you 


are familiar with our activities in this field. 
The parishwide-drainage program was 
evolved in 1941 as a result of studies by the 
department of public works to determine 
what should be done to improve and ex- 
tend drainage throughout the State. Prior 
to that time drainage had been haphaz- 
ardly performed by small districts without 
coordination or engineering. On the basis 
of these studies the present drainage pro- 
gram was worked out whereby the Federal 
Government, with the State contributing 
part of the cost, improves the major outfall 
channels in a basin; the State 
and parishes jointly improve the lesser 
streams and construct the main laterals; 
and the drainage of individual farms is done 
by the farmers with engineering and finan- 
cial assistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

This arrangement has proven very satis- 
factory, and 46 parishes and 10 levee boards 
have participated in the program. Nearly 
160 million cubic feet of earth have been 
removed in the course of the work, exclud- 
ing the major streams improved by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Some of the larger streams improved by 
the Department, either with local or Federal 
participation, are the Amite River in East 
Baton Rouge, Livingston and Ascension Par- 


and Richland Parishes; Bayou Choupique in 
Calcasieu Parish; Bayou, Chevereuil in La- 
fourche and St. James Parishes; Bayou La- 
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the Department to keep abreast of ;},. 
changes. Inland waterway traffic has grow, 
not only in volume, but in size of tows and 
equipment, and we can foresee the tin, 
when the intracoastal and other importay; 


waterways will have to be deepened and 


widened to meet the requirements of futy;, 
commerce. The rapid industrial growth ,; 
the State indicates that navigation faci). 
ties may now be feasible in many areas pres. 
ently without water transportation. 

The advent of the supertankers With 
deeper drafts and greater lengths is affect. 
ing all of our ports, and here again we enter 
the picture by sponsoring and supporting 
legislation to provide port facilities ang 
channels adequate for the new vessels 
Forty-foot channels at Lake Charles ang 
Baton Rouge, and the Mississippi River-Gui; 
outlet at New Orleans are examples of large 
navigation projects which we are now sup. 
porting in Congress. Atchafalaya River 
navigation and the Port Allen-Morgan City 
alternate route of the intracoastal waterway 
are others which we were successful in ob. 
taining for the State. Unless we keep pace 
with the changes in navigation, our ports 
and industries will suffer, and commerce yjj! 
seek other areas where it can be served more 
efficiently. Some of the larger navigation 
projects which we have constructed entirely 
with State funds are the Mississippi River 
locks below New Orleans at Ostrica and Em- 
pire. These locks have been of tremendous 
value to commercial fishermen and to the 
oil industry, eliminating many miles of 
travel across the open Gulf waters. In 195) 
over 40,000 vessels passed through Ostrica 
lock and 22,000 used the Empire lock. 

We would like to see adequate navigation 
channels extended to other areas in Louisi- 
ana, and we constantly work toward this 
end with local interests. In this connection 
it is worth noting that as we extend our 
navigation system further inland, the prob- 
lems and costs become greater, because !ocks 
and flood control are involved, 

WATER SUPPLY 


Water supply is another very important 
field in which the Department is constantly 
occupied. It may be surprising to many that 
Louisiana, a State literally overflowing with 
water, should suffer because of deficiencies 
in its water supplies. Yet it is true that in 
many parts of Louisiana water supply prob- 
lems are becoming more prominent, and 
there is no doubt that they will continue 
to increase in number and magnitude with 
the economic growth of the State. 

Many areas with abundant supplies of 
water for today’s needs will not have enough 
for tomorrow's industry and population 
It’s the job of the department of public 
works to look ahead, and make provisions 
for tomorrow’s water needs all over the State. 

The problem of supplying the future water 
requirements of the State will be of monu- 
mental proportions. Fortunately, we have 
the Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers, but 
many of the problems associated with dis- 
tributing their waters to deficient areas re- 
main to be solved. The department ha 
made a notable start on the Mississippi River 
at Donaldsonville where, in cooperation with 
the Bayou LaFourche Freshwater District, 
pumping facilities costing nearly $1.5 million 
have recently been completed to divert large 
volumes of water from the river into Bayou 
LaFourche. This water after being pumped 
from the river flows down the bayou to the 
gulf and furnishes a supply for agricultural. 
municipal, and industrial uses along its 
banks. We are now studying the feasibility 
of similar plants for increasing fresh wate! 
flows of Bayou Teche, Vermilion River, snd 
other streams throughout the State. 

At the same time’we are continuing t? 
plan and build multipurpose lakes and 
reservoirs for flood control, recreation, and 
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the conservation of fish and wildlife, all in 
yddition to water supply. 

take Bistineau, in Bienville, Bossier, and 
pster Parishes, is one of the larger recrea- 
lakes which we hf&ve constructed. 
jakes which are either in the construc- 

tion OF planning stage, or have recently been 

ted are Iatt Lake in Grant Parish, 
gepler Creek in Bienville Parish, Bayou 
yarbonne in Union Parish, Spanish Lake in 
neria and St. Martin, Lake Martin in St. 
in, Anacoco in Vernon, Bundick Creek 

» Bea . Bear Lake in Madison and 

~stor Creek in Caldwell and La Salle 

ishes. Many of these reservoir projects 

; quite large—for imstance, Bayou 
yarbonne Lake, now on the drawing board, 

create a water conservation and recrea- 
tion reservoir of over 15,000 acres. 

The waters of intrastate streams are be- 
«ming more important, and the Department 

actively engaged in safeguarding our in- 
jrests in such streams as the Sabine, Red 
machita, Pear, and Mississippi Rivers, par- 
ticularly with respect to water supply and 
stream pollution. We have recently entered 
nto the Sabine River compact with the 
sate of Texas, which provides for the con- 
jl and development of water of the Sabine 
piver. We are now in the process of form- 
a similar compact on the Red River 
with the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
kansas. 

A joint project now being studied by the 
States of Texas and Louisiana is a multipur- 

power producing, water conservation, 
od control, and recreation reservoir on 
ihe Sabine River at Toledo Bend just west 
of Leesville. An engineering study on this 
project is mow underway and will be com- 
pleted within about 15 months. This study 
will determine whether or not the project 

a feasible one, that is whether it can be 
financed from revenues it will produce. If 
constructed this would create one of the 
largest manmade lakes in the United States, 
covering some 180,000 acres. It would fur- 
nish a much needed fresh water 
to areas along its banks in southwest Louisi- 
ana and southeast Texas. During periods 
of flood as we are experiencing at this time 
it would reduce flood stages below the dam 
and during periods of drought releases could 
be made to increase the flow in this reach of 
the stream. 

In cooperation with the Groundwater 
Branch of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, we are now studying the ground-water 
resources of 10 parishes—De Soto, Calcasieu, 
Red River, Sabine, East Carroll, West Carroll, 
Caddo, Bossier, Natchitoches, and Rapides. 
Some of these parish studies will be pub- 
a few months, while others have 
started. We are also making a very 
of ground water in the Mis- 
| area between Baton 
. This study will re- 
complete because of 
e area and changing 
conditions. At the same time 
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measuring daily dis- 

charges of streams at 96 different points, and 
stages on as many more. From 

wale We dace. as sufficient data is collected 
move on to another, and 
will have reliable runoff data 
watersheds. ._Water samples 
about 60 streams and 
quality. Quality of water is 
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of paramount importance to many indus- 
tries, and is also necessary to control stream 
pollution. 

‘Other water supply and water resource 
studies underway, or which have been com- 
pleted are the Vermilion Bay model study; 
the feasibility of a water supply and deep- 
water industrial channel connecting the 
Calcasieu and Atchafalaya Rivers; the Cal- 
casieu River low sill dam; Freshwater Bayou 
Navigation Canal; Overton-Red River water- 
way; Atchafalaya Bay ship channel, and many 
others. We are also studying the feasibility 
of forming fresh water districts and pumping 
or otherwise diverting water from the Mis- 
sissippi and Atchafalaya Rivers to supply 
areas plagued with water shortages, stream 
pollution, and salt water intrusion. 

We are continually supporting Federal leg- 
islation to improve our water supplies, such 
as Federal aid for hyacinth control, stream 
pollution, etc. And we have taken the lead 
in insisting that water supply and naviga- 
tion be considered in the Federal flood-con- 
trol program. 

PLANNING AND AERONAUTICS 


Among our other important duties are 
those associated with the planning and aero- 
nautics divisions. Under the Department's 
guidance, parish planning boards have been 
created in 48 parishes. These boards have 
brought a broader understanding of develop- 
ment problems in Louisiana and are working 
steadily to accomplish the economic im- 
provement of the State. 

The department is actively supporting and 
participating in the urban planning assist- 
ance program. Under this program the Fed- 
eral Government matches funds for planning 
in cities and towns of up to 25,000 popula- 
tion. One-half of the local cost is contrib- 
uted by the department, so the total cost of 
planning is shared one-fourth by the State, 
one-fourth by the city or town, and one-half 
by the Federal Government. 

Ten cities started planning studies in 1956 
under this program, including. Bogalusa, 
Ruston, Natchitoches, and Jennings. Four 
more cities are about to start their programs, 
and we hope to add 17 more this year, in- 
cluding Arcadia, Haynesville, Tallulah, 
Lutcher, Slidell, Bunkie, and Bastrop, all of 
which have submitted applications for 
planning aid. 

Through the aeronautics division the de- 
partment is sponsoring the development of 
aviation facilities in all areas of the State. 
We are frequently required to provide plans 
and engineering assistance to many munici- 
pal airports—just recently we designed a 
modern steel hangar for the Jennings Air- 
port. The department also owns and oper- 
ates the Harry P. Williams Memorial Airport 
at Paterson. Through activities of the aero- 
nautics division the department was abie 
to secure $1.25 million in Federal funds for 
airport improvement in the State during this 
year and approximately $2.5 million during 
the coming year. 

CONCLUSION 

Basically, the department of public works 
is a factfinding organization. In the course 
of our work we are daily in contact with 
farmers, businessmen, industries, civic lead- 
ers, police juries, levee boards, State and 
Federal agencies, Members of Congress, and 
many others. We are often confronted with 


conflicting interests in the solution of a ~ 


problem, but somehow, after a lot of hard 
work, we always manage to come up with a 
satisfactory answer. 

Our most important function is to get the 
facts impartially on all public works im- 
provements projects affecting the State, so 
that our leaders in the legislature and in 
Congress can be successful in their efforts to 
procure funds and legislation beneficial to 
Louisiana. In carrying out this function the 
department in a very real sense lays the 
foundation upon which much of Louistana’s 
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economic progress.is based. Where would we 
be today without flood control, without 
drainage, without navigation or the many 
other public works which we take for 
granted? Much of our success in these fields 
has been due to the support and confidence 
given us by the citizens and officials of all 
our parishes and governmental organiza- 
tions. I am looking forward to a continu- 
ance of the fine and productive relationship 
which has been enjoyed in the past. 





Strong Pressure for Budget Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1957: 

STRONG PRESSURE FOR BuDGET CUTS—VOICE 

OF THE PEOPLE Wants Desr CUT; LAVISH 

ForEeEIGN Alp SPENDING SCORED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The pressure of the American people on 
their elected representatives in Congress 
for substantial cuts in the budget continues 
unabated. 

This is causing surprise and chagrin to 
the encrusted Washington bureaucracy 
which for years has witnessed raids on the 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks without their owners 
registering any loud complaints. 

When the citizens did protest occasion- 
ally they were shut up with clichés by the 
theoreticians and ideologists of the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, and modern Republicanism. 

Stereotyped expressions such as “social 
progress” and indiscriminate “foreign aid,” 
without which the American people were 
warned this country could not survive, and 
many other such tugs on our expenditures 
stilled the voices of those who were con- 
cerned over where the country was going. 

There has been an awakening in the last 
few months. Judging by the unbelievable 
volume of mail received by Senators and 
Representatives, appeals by the President 
himself are not likely to make much of a 
dent in the mood of the American people. 

An analysis of the communications re- 
ceived on the Hill indicates that most citi- 
zens are not really interested in Federal tax 
reductions. Under present conditions, the 
individual’s outlay would not be affected 
much. What the great majority of Ameri- 
cans seeks is a reduction in the national debt. 
The loudest protests are registered against 
continued indiscriminate foreign-aid pro- 
grams. 

The previous administrations did not -have 
any trouble in selling the people projects 
such as the UNRRA because our citizenry 
agreed after World War II that starving peo- 
ple must be helped. 

There was not much trouble in convinc- 
ing Americans to indorse the Marshall plan, 
especially when they were told that it was 
only a temporary measure to put our allies 
and foes back on their feet and thus pre- 
vent the spread of deadly communism among 
the destitute free peoples of Europe. 

That fantastic extravaganza called the 
Voice of America and its associated projects 
cost the taxpayers more than $600 million. 
But there was no opposition to it. 

The American people were told that we 
had to sell our way of life to allies, friends, 
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neutralists and enemies. Hence, expendi- 
tures which started with some $40 million 
a@ year and then increased in the usual bu- 
reaucratic manner to close to $150 million 
yearly were approved by the representatives 
of the American people. 

The average individual does not go into 
the details of Government expenditures, par- 
ticularly when he is under the spell of con- 
vincing propaganda. 

In international matters, in particular, he 
leaves it to Washington bureaucrats who 
are far more successful in propagandizing 
their own people than those for whom vast 
appropriations are voted. 

We are a nation which loves slogans and 
seldom analyzes what is behind them. And 
the peoples of this country have been slogan- 
ized into a $280 billion national debt. 

Belatedly the rank and file of our people 
awoke to the dangers of this lavish expendi- 
ture abroad and at home and began to pro- 
test. 

Administration actions to which John Q. 
Citizen paid no attention in the past be- 
came issues. 
of understanding by the average American 
as to why the Washington bureaucrats de- 
cided—despite adverse opinion by the Sen- 
ate—to continue to give economic and espe- 
cially military assistance to Marshal Tito. 
Only a very few swallow the gobbledygook 
that Tito is pulling away from Moscow. 

There are many communications sent to 
Senators and Representatives asking whether 
lending about $100 million to the Communist 
regime in Warsaw (which plays so closely 
with Moscow) serves the true interests of 
this country. 

Spokesmen of the executive branch have 
asserted repeatedly and loudly that we have 
the moral obligation to help whichever satel- 
lite nation attempts to break away from the 
Kremlin. But for the first time in many 
years these tales seem to have made little 
impact on the American people, who are ask- 
ing their representatives in Congress: “Is this 
true?” 

In the past, Congress has adopted the line 
of least resistance. Its members spoke en- 
thusiastically for economy, budget cuts, and 
so forth, but when it came to casting their 
votes they went along with the executive 
branch which kindly padded the budget suf- 
ficiently to permit Congressmen to save face 
by claiming that they had brought about re- 
ductions in expenditures. 

This, judging by off-the-record statements 
by Senators and Representatives who attend- 
ed President Eisenhower’s conference with 
leaders of both parties, seems to be a thing 
of the past. 


An Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recog- 
nizing the need for some kind of a farm 
program, I think it is about time we took 
steps to eliminate subsidies and put the 
farmers back to managing their own 
farms and allowing them to make a live- 
lihood through a farm program based 
along the following lines. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6157, 
which would impose limitations on agri- 
cultural products rather than on farm 
acreage. I believe that the solution to 
the farm problem lies in the control of 


For instance, there is a lack. 
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actual production of a commodity, not 
in the acreage under cultivation. Acre- 
age control, it is true, does cut down the 
amount of land upon which crops can be 
grown, but it does not limit the total pro- 
duction because with improved fertilizers 
a farmer can produce more on less land. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
establish yearly marketing quotas for 
corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and 
wheat—the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties—and the quotas shall be apportioned 
among the several States on the basis of 
production of a commodity during a giv- 
en period of time. The bill does not sup- 
port any group or size of farm but sets 
a floor on the sale of commodities which 
is low enough so that the demand will 
regulate the supply and cost. My intent 
is to put the farmer back into competi- 
tion. 

Under the program a farmer will be 
guaranteed an annual income which will 
increase his purchasing power and con- 
tribute to the economy of our Nation. 

At this time when we are considering 
appropriations for -the Department of 
Agriculture, and looking for means to cut 
the Federal budget, I believe it is appro- 
priate to give serious consideration to my 


proposal. 


A Salute to the Wine Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
Sonoma, Calif., Index-Tribune of May 9, 
1957, entitled “Wine Industry Sets Ex- 
ample for Agriculture.” 

Several years ago the wine industry 
was at a low ebb. In true American 
tradition they banded together to do 
something about it. Through effective 
advertising and by stressing quality, the 
wine people lifted themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. Today the industry is 
in a healthy condition, and it was 
brought about through their own efforts. 

What these people have accomplished 
is truly an example of self-help in agri- 
culture. As the Representative from an 
area which is a leader in the production 
of high quality wines, I am pleased to 
call to your attention the following edi- 
torial as an example of what can be ac- 
complished through private initiative: 

Wine INDUsTRY SETS EXAMPLE FOR 
__ AGRICULTURE 

The Wine Institute, the wine industry's 
capable trade association, will hold its 23d 
annual meeting in San Francisco next week 
(May 13-14) and it couldn’t have chosen a 


better time. 
Statistics just released reveal that con- 


Most of that wine—82.7 percent—came from 
California. 

California’s wine industry is in a healthy 
condition. Demand is brisk; supply is bare- 
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ly equal to it; prices are satisfactory in 
eral; quality continues to, rise. : 

The whole industry is a splendid exam, 
of self-help in agriculture and the w.,’ 
Institute is one of the valuable agenc. 
which has helped it achieve this eng" 

The Nation as a whole has only peo, , 
appreciate California wine. When j;. ,.° 
nual per capita consumption, now ,,), 
nine-tenths of a gallon, attains Ca)ifor,),. 
per capita consumption of more tha, . 
gallons, the United States will sti)) have « 
long way to go to approach the 2 o; », 
gallons per capita consumption o; <,.. 
European countries. 

The future of California’s wine industry 
is bright and, with the fine leadership ¢, 
industry has in its Wine Institute, we mo, 
be sure the industry will attain its coals. 


gen. 
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The Definse Department Has Not Y. 
Learned To Properly Utilize Its Map. 


power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a great deal these days about 
the necessity of increasing the military 
pay of various branches of the Armed 
Forces in order to attract and to keep 
in the service of our country professional 
men and skilled technicians. 

There is no doubt that such men, if 
worth their salt, will leave for private 
practice or private industry if the pay 
and working conditions are not suff- 
ciently attractive to keep them in Gov- 
ernment service. I favor paying these 
men fair compensation, the fairness 
thereof to be determined by the com- 
petitive demand for these men. 

At the same time, it should be pointed 
out that the Defense Department tradi- 
tionally has not utilized these men to 
the best advantage either of the Govern- 
ment or of the men. 

We are constantly told that it costs as 
much as $25,000 to train a recruit to 
deal with complicated matters requiring 
the attention of skilled men. The fact 
of the matter is that the complaints still 
pour in to Members of Congress from men 
who are called up to serve their country, 
as well as from men who have enlisted 
for that purpose. Thousands of these 
men have specialized college and univer- 
sity training. All too frequently such 
education and training is completely is- 
nored and the men are assigned to train- 
ing programs éntirely foreign to what 
they have been equipped for. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent by the De- 
fense Department for such training, 
more properly called retraining. The 
training is hardly completed when the 
men leave the service. 

Sergeants, good drillmasters, despite 
their lack of formal education, stil! de- 
light in assigning college-trained men (0 
the garbage dump. 

Thousands of dollars can be saved by 
the Defense Department by properly 
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eening men and assigning them to 
ork that they are already fitted to per- 
form instead of trying to train them to 
do things in which they have no interest 
and which will only drive them out of 
the service instead of keeping them in. 
Our whole concept of military training 
still reflects the methods of the last cen- 
tury. It has not caught up with World 
war I, not to mention World War II, or 


the nuclear age. 





United States Collaboration in Euratom 
Plans Should Stir Our Lagging Interest 
and Enthusiasm in Development of 
Nuclear Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was greatly 
interested in an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of Monday, May 
13, 1957, commenting on the ambitious 
plan announced to developNi5 million 
kilowatts of atomic-power capacity on 
the European Continent in the next 10 

ears. 
: Success of these plans is in a measure 
tied to our success in America in the de- 
velopment of atomic power. I have felt 
for a long time that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been remiss in fulfilling 
its responsibility in this regard. Whether 
the Commission admits it or not, America 
is lagging in nuclear-power development. 

The Congress missed an opportunity 
todo something about this last year when 
it failed to approve the Gore-Holifield 
bill, but that is water over the dam. 
Congress still has an opportunity to 
point out to the Commission what the 
American policy should be in this matter. 

Our policy should be that we maintain 
world leadership in the development of 
atomic power. The primary responsi- 
bility to implement this policy should 
be on the Government itself. To fulfill 
this responsibility, we should supplement 
the present private development program 
by greater Government activity. 

Congress should act wisely in promot- 
ing the private development program. 
In a short time I hope Congress will ap- 
prove the indemnity legislation which is 
so vital to the success of this program. 

The indemnity legislation is now on 
the House and Senate Calendars. It is 
my hope that it will be approved before 
the end of this session of Congress. 

The editorial, entitled “America and 
Euratom,” follows: 

AMERICA AND EURATOM 

Nothing less than the future of Europe’s 
economic growth and perhaps even its po- 
litical security are at stake in the ambitious 
Plans just announced to develop 15 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity on the 
Continent in the next 10 years. This is the 
goal selected by representatives of Belgium, 
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France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands after what seems to be 
a careful and realistic appraisal of economic 
and industrial potentials. These are the six 
nations that have agreed this past year, sub- 
ject to ratifications now being considered, to 
set up Euratom—the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community—and, in addition, a customs 
union to foster freer trade among them. 

It is almost frightening to consider what 
Europe’s outlook would be without the 
prospect that nuclear power plants will be 
feasible for large-scale commercial develop- 
ment. For nearly a century, until World 
War II, Europe was first the world’s greatest 
producer of energy and later at least self- 
sufficient in this regard. As recently as 1950 
it appeared that postwar recovery efforts had 
restored the Continent’s energy production to 
levels that required only nominal fuel im- 
ports for power production. But in the past 
7 years, as the Euratom investigating com- 
mittee notes, Europe has lost its independ- 
ence in energy. It must now import nearly 
a fourth of its fuel (mostly oil), in 10 years 
it would depend upon foreign sources for a 
third and in 20 years it would have to look 
abroad for upwards of half of its energy re- 
quirements—if coal and oil remained the 
only fuels. 

Britain faced up fo a similar, though not 
quite as acute, situation in 1955. By putting 
some 6 million kilowatts of. atomic power 
stations on her lines by 1965, the United 
Kingdom will stabilize its imports of conven- 
tional fuels from about 1960 onward. The 
hope for Euratom is that it can achieve a 
leveling off of continental fuel imports by 
1963. This will involve considerably higher 
investments in plant and equipment in the 
first years, although nuclear fuel costs will 
approximate the cost of oil. But both the 
British and Euratom programs will forestall 
an unbearably heavy long-range drain on 
foreign exchange earnings and lessen the 
political temptations, tensions and dangers 
inherent in Europe’s present dependency on 
Middle East oil. 

All of this will be possible although it is 
not yet assured, by reason of the realism 
which,the European governments are show- 
ing in subordinating national concerns to 
this common effort. Progress toward the 10- 
year goal also will depend upon cooperation 
from the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, which can supply the uranium, the 
first reactors and the technical knowledge 
and training with Europe will need in the 
early stages. All three of these countries 
already have pledged such help, for which 
they will be paid not only in cash but in 
the invaluable experience which the con- 
tinental program can provide. 

We hope that American collaboration in 
the Euratom program will stir the lagging 
interest and enthusiasm of this Government 
in nuclear power development. While it is 
true that the lower cost and ample supply 
of conventional fuels in this country do not 
require an immediate all-out atomic power 
effort, the failure of Congress to deal ade- 
quately with the insurance and other prob- 
lems of private atomic development (such as 
the authorization of demonstration reactors 
for atomic energy plant power requirements} 
has retarded progress. One immediate effect 
could be the selection by Euratom of the 
proved British natural uranium reactor in 
preference to the American model being 
tested at Shippingport, which though appar- 
ently well suited as a submarine powerplant 
is still unproved for other uses. It would be 
unforturiate if American firms were denied 
an opportunity for the fullest participation 
in Europe’s atomic power development, for 
the experience could be of immense bene- 
fit to this country later on. 
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Italian Opera Star Sings United States 
Anthem at Democratic Party Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we often 
hear it said that truth is stranger than 
fiction. This was demonstrated once 
again recently at the Democratic Party’s 
$100-a-plate fund-raising dinner held at 
the National Guard Armory in Wash- 
ington. 

At this dinner were assembled several 
thousand Democratic Party leaders and 
members from various parts of the coun- 
try, headed by former President Harry S. 
Truman, Adlai E. Stevenson, and literally 
dozens of Democratic governors, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and other party 
leaders. The person who opened this 
event with the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner was an .Italian-born 
basso, Italo Tajo, who is still studying to 
become an American citizen. 

Tajo, who is a well-known interna- 
tional opera star, was elated that a for- 
eign-born singer was asked to sing the 
national anthem to the assembled 
leadership of the Democratic Part¥. 
When informed that he was chosen for 
this honor, he observed: 

It is truly an honor for a man who is still 
working toward his citizenship papers to have 
the privilege of singing for so many leaders 
of this great country. 


While the huge audience at the armory 
heard Tajo’s booming voice singing our 
national anthem, he did not have the 
opportunity to hear the speeches of the 
Democratic leaders. Tajo was appear- 
ing that evening with the road company 
of Fanny at a downtown Washington 
theater, and had to be rushed from the 
armory to the theater by police escort to 


make his curtain time for the show. He 


and his wife are seeing America on the 
nationwide tour of the musical comedy. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Historic Capitol Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most enjoyable and in- 
structive meetings I have attended in the 
past few weeks took place yesterday. I 
had the honor of serving as host to a 
group of Texas architects attending the 
American Institute of Architects con- 


tion. 

i that occasion, Mr. J. George 
Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, de- 
livered an informative address about 
this historie building. I believe it will 


be of interest to every Member of this 


a unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stewart’s.address, together with a list of 
guests at the breakfast, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
and list of guests were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sreecn BY J. GrorGe SrEwakRT, ARCHITECT OF 
tHe Capitot, BeFrorE Texas DELEGATES TO 
NaTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, MAy 14, 1957 


Senator Johnson, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this is really an eventful time in 
my life. As you see, I wear the cuff links of 
the Lone Star State, a symbol of my having 
been accepted as an honorary citizen of the 
great State of Texas. I feel very honored. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the tes and members of the 
Texas chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects for their assistance in my recent 
election as an honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. I particularly 
want to thank the members of the Dallas 
Chapter who initidted this movement. 

I want to recall this morning some high- 
lights in the early history of how this Gov- 
a in the District of Columbia came 

t. 





EARLY HISTORY 


From 1776 until 1800, the national seat of 
government was located, at various times, in 
8 different cities. In 1763, the issue of a 
permanent seat of government was under 
discussion and October of that year was set 


Capital. June of that year, mutinous 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War marched 
on the State House in Philadelphia to de- 
mand payment from the Congress of claims 
long overdue. The , unable to meet 
these demands, petitioned the State of Penn- 
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of southern Pennsylvania. I can remember 
being told of the trouble caused by the Revo- 
lutionary War veterans in their marches on 
the Congress in Philadelphia and their de- 
struction of facilities such as water supply, 
transportation, etc. 

In 1790 Philadelphia was named as the 
temporary seat of Government and the land 
on the Potomac River ceded by the States 
of Maryland and Virginia for the Federal city 
Was ordered to be prepared and ready for the 
Congress by the first Monday in December 
of 1800. 

The site selected for the Capitol was then 
known as Jenkins Hill. Major L’Enfant, who 
Was greatly impressed by the location chosen 
for the building, described this hill as a 
pedestal waiting for a monument. 

According to the early history of the Free 
State of Maryland in 1663, the hill had been 
given the name of “Rome” by its owner. 
This owner, it is said, predicted that a 
greater capital than Rome would someday 
occupy this hill and that later generations 
would command a great and flourishing 
country in the New World. 

Earlier than that a subtribe of the Algon- 
quin Indians—known as the Powhatans— 
occupied the original grounds and met in 
council at the foot of the hill where our 
Capitol now stands. 


GROWTH OF THE CAPITOL 


The north wing of what is now the central 
portion of the Capitol was completed in 1800 
and the 2d session of the 6th Congress met 
there in November of that year. 

The south wing, under construction from 
1800 to 1811, was first occupied in 1807 by 
the 10th Congress. 

After the burning of the Capitol by the 
British in 1814, Benjamin Latrobe, second 
Architect of the Capitol, was récalled to re- 
pair the damage done to the north and 
south wings. This reconstruction work took 
approximately 344 years to complete. 

Charles Bulfinch, third Architect of the 
Capitol, continued the work of restoration 
and erected the central section of the build- 
ing connecting the original north and south 
wings. 

The need for additional space in the Capi- 
tol increased as the Natiom grew, and in 
1851 the construction of the Senate and 
House wings was commenced. These wings 
were planned by Thomas U. Walter, fourth 
Architect of the Capitol, and the work was 
prosecuted under his direction. The present 
House Chamber was first occupied in De- 
cember of 1857; the Senate Chamber in Janu- 
ary of 1859. 

Walter also replaced the old wooden dome 
with the present structure. This dome is of 
cast iron and weighs 4,455 tons. Fabritating 
the dome in metal was quite a revolutionary 
approach in 1856, since most domes 
throughout the world had been made of 
marble, or wood covered with metal. 

In 1865, a civil engineer and a professor 
at the Smithsonian Institution, conducted 
vibratory experiments to see what influence 
the sun had upon this vast structure. It was 
found that the dome oscillated a distance of 
between 3 and 4 inches. The motion is like 
that of the sunflower—south, southwest, 
then west—and, as the retiring sun declines 
and finally disappears—north, northeast, 
and east, returning to its original position. 
. The figure surmounting the dome is offi- 
cially known as the Statue of Freedom. 
This statue, designed by Thomas Crawford, 
is 19 feet 6 inches high, and weighs 14,985 
pounds. 


As a protection from lightning, 10 bronze 
points tipped with platinum are placed as 
follows on the figure: 1 on the head, 6 on the 
feathers in the headdress; 1 on each shoul- 
der, and 1 on the shield. Every 4 years, when 
the dome is being painted, these bronze 
points are inspected for injury by lightning. 
Last fall, when the dome was painted, it was 
necessary to replace 6 of the points which 
showed evidence of having fulfilled their 
function as lightning arresters. 

After the turn of the century, it became 
evident that additional working space was 
necessary for the legislators. As a result of 
efforts spearheaded by the late Joe Cannon 
when he was Speaker of the House, in 
March of 1903 the Old House Office Build- 
ing was authorized to be constructed. Later, 
in 1904, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of three -sides of the present Senate 
Office Building. The House Office Building 
was completed and occupied in January of 
1908; the Senate Office Building was occu- 
pied in March of 1909. 

Uncle Joe Cannon, in 1903, called the at- 
tention of the Congress to the need for more 
working space in the Capitol and the neces- 
sity for better circulation within the build- 
ing. Then, as now, Members of Congress and 
the employees who must work in the Capitol, 
close to the legislative halls, battled a con- 
stant flow of tourists in going through the 
building. 

Although his efforts to enlarge the Capitol 
were futile at that time, they did bring about 
the so-called Scheme B pian of extending 
the Capitol, proposed by Carrere and Hast- 
ings of New York in 1904. This Scheme B is 
the basis of our present studies for the 
extension of the Capitol. 


The Scheme B presented in 1904 was a 
reasonable solution then to the needs of the 
Congress. At that time, however, there were 
only 389 Members of the House and just 45 
States were represented in the Senate. The 
staff of clerical assistants to the legislators 
was approximately one-eighth of the num- 
ber of employees they now have. The total 
population of the United States in 1900 was 
approximately 76,000,000. When the last 
census was taken in 1950, our population was 
over 150,000,000. 

During the last 57 years, our population 
has more than doubled and our country has 
grown enormously in world importance. The 
need for more working space in the Capitol 
is more acute now than at any time in our 
history. 

This building is very aptly described by 
Dr. Charles Moore in the introduction of the 
first volume of Glenn Brown’s History of the 
United States Capitol: 

“Historically the Capitol at Washjngton is 
the most important structure in the United 
States. Other buildings, such as the Old 
South Church in Boston and Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, are connected with im- 
portant episodes in the history of this coun- 
try. The Capitol is unique in that it both 
typifies the beginning and also marks the 
growth of the Nation. Like the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe, its surpassing merit is 
not its completeness, but its aspirations. 
Like them, too, the Capitol is not a creation, 
but a growth, and its highest value lies in 
the fact that it never was, and it never will 
be, finished.” 

I subscribe to his statement entirely. 

The project for the extension of the United 
States Capitol was authorized by Public Law 
242 of the 84th Congress, approved /.ugust 5, 
1955. The work is being carried forward 
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under the direction of the Commission for 
Extension of the United States Capitol, com- 
posed of the Honorable Sam Raysurn, chair- 
man; the Honorable RicHarp M. NIxON, the 
Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, the Honor- 
able JosEPH W. MARTIN, “Jr., and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

A consulting and advisory group is assist- 
ing me in determining the proper architect- 
ural treatment of the east front of the Cap- 
itol and the necessary changes to be made 
on the interior of the building. This group 
is composed of: John F. Harbeson of Phila- 
deiphia, Henry R. Shepley of Boston, and 
Arthur Brown, Jr., of San Francisco. 

The executant architects are Roscoe De- 
Witt and Fred Hardison of Dallas, Tex., Al- 
fred Poor and Albert Swanke of New York 
City, and Jesse Shelton and Alan Stanford of 
Atlanta. 

Since no building is better than its setting, 
my associate architects and I have taken 
L’Enfant’s plan for the development of the 
Capitol to the east as a basis for studying 
future expansion of the building and its 
grounds. 

The associate architects have made ex- 
haustive studies of the present physical con- 
dition of the building and what expansion is 
necessary now to provide for the smooth 
functioning of the offices which operate in 
the Capitol. They are also considering a 
long-range plan to meet future needs as our 
country continues to grow. I have asked that 
they include in their report suggestions for 
future additions and alterations in order that 
my successors might have the benefit of their 
thinking. Many times, the reports, studies, 
and private letters of Thomas U. Walter have 
been of assistance to us. 

The general scope of the extension of the 
Capitol project falls into three categories: 

1. Replacement of the exterior stone work. 

2. Gradual expansion of the Capitol. 

8. Landscaping and development of the 
properties to the east. 

I shall advocate and plead for all of these, 
and fight for the preservation of this build- 
ing, to the best of my ability. 

SUPREME COURT ROOM 


I think a brief description of this room 
might be of interest to you. 

The room was used by the Supreme Court 
in 1860. Prior to that time, except for brief 
periods, this chamber was occupied by the 
United States Senate. 

The Senate sat here on December 2, 1823, 
when Monroe sent to Congress his historic 
message formulating the Monroe Doctrine. 
Here, in 1830, Webster, gave utterance to his 
famous phrase, “Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.” It was in this 
room that Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, in 
their old age, made their farewell speeches. 

The small gallery to the east, which was 
the only one preserved after the removal of 
the Senate, is supported by Ionic columns 
of dark variegated Potomac marble, whose 
caps were copied after those of the Temple of 
Minerva in Athens. The beautiful dome ceil- 
ing is enriched with square caissons of stucco, 
and terminates in the skylights above. The 
same gilded eagle that used to look down from 
over the Vice President’s chair when this 
room was the Senate chamber, still spreads 
his wings over the old Supreme Court bench. 

Around the semicircular wall are 10 busts 
of Chief Justices of the Supreme Court: On 
the north side of the western entrance, we 
have the bust of first Chief Justice John 
Jay, and to the south of the door, the second, 
John Rutledge. The other busts are ar- 
ranged alternately around the walls accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Justices. 
Represented here, in addition. to the two 
already mentioned, are: Ellsworth, Marshall, 
Taney, Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, and Taft, 

The painting we see on the east wall of the 
gallery is “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” painted by Francis B. 
Carpenter during a 6-month stay in the 
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White House. For 63 years, it hung over the 

east staircase of the House wing of the Capi- 

tol, and in September 1941 was moved to the 

Supreme Court room, 

My job as Architect of the Capitol is a 
busy and interesting one. I have many 
rewards and compensations—I have a like 
amount of frustrations. I receive a great 
many criticisms and complaints, and I find 
comfort in these words attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln (slightly paraphrased): 

“If I were to attempt to answer all the 
criticisms and complaints I receive, I would 
have no time for any other business. From 
day to day I do the best I can and will con- 
tinue to do so to the end. If in the end I 
come out alright, then the complaints and 
criticisms and what is said against me will 
make no difference. But if the end brings me 
out wrong, then 10 angels coming down from 
heaven to swear that I was right, would still 
make no difference.” 

Before I close, I want to extend a cordial 
invitation to all of you to visit my office. 
You might be interested in seeing the por- 
traits of the seven former Architects of the 
Capitol which are in my office. I would also 
like to show you a spot in the Capitol, close to 
my Office, which is not included in the guided 
tours through the building. It is the space 
in the subbasement of the central portion of 
the building, directly beneath the Crypt 
where the old drawings of the Capitol are 
now on exhibit, which was intended to serve 
as a tomb for the remains of George Wash- 
ington and his wife, Martha. 

We who have the privilege of taking care 
of this building sometimes affectionately 
refer to it as The Grand Old Lady of Jenkins 
Hill. To know this building is to love it— 
and everything for which it stands. 

The Capitol seems almost a living thing 
with its echoes of the past. One can im- 
agine the excitement of the fires which 
threatened to destroy it—when the British 
burned it in 1814, the irreparable loss in the 
Library fire of 1851, and the disastrous gas 
explosion of 1898. Tragic events have oc- 
curred within its walls—the death of John 
Quincy Adams, the assault on Sumner on 
the Senate floor, and the recent shots of the 
Puerto Ricans in the House Chamber. The 
walls might echo the bitterness from sec- 
tional differences, from impeachments and 
censures, as well as the greatest oratory of 
history from the debates on the floors of the 
two Chambers. There are prayerful mo- 
ments too, when we have paused to pay 
homage to our honored dear who have lain 
in state in the Capitol. 

These echoes of the past all go to make this 
a living thing, a symbol of the unity of your 
nation. 

Nation. 

The building belongs to you—it is just my 
privilege to have it under my care. 

Thank you. 

GUESTS AT BREAKFAST FOR TEXAS ARCHITECTS, 
May 14, 1957, In THE Otp SuPREME CourRT 
CHAMBER AT THE CAPITOL, SENATOR AND 
Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Hosts, HoNor- 
ING Mr. ANd Mrs. R. -MAx BROOKS, or 
AusTIN, TEX., AND MR. AND MRS. ALBERT S. 
GOLEMON, OF HousToNn, TEx. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Max Brooks, Austin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert S. Golemon, Houston; Mrs. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr., Bethesda, Md.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred P. Finn, Jr., Houston; Mr. Sam 
B. Zisman, San Antonio; Mr. A. B. Swank, 
Jr. Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. Abel B. Pierce, Jr., 
Houston; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Calhoun, 
Houston; Mr. Hubert H. Crane, Fort Worth; 
Mr. William M. Collier, Abilene;) Mr. Arthur 
E. Nutter, Houston; Mr. Max Barth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Department of Defense); Mr. 
O. L. Puckett, Big Spring; Mr. John G. 
Flowers, Austin; Mr. Robert Biering, Hous- 


ton; Mr. and Mrs. Milton B. McGinty, Hous-— 


ton; Mr. Irving D. Porter, Dallas; Mr. B. 
Burke McGinty, Houston; Mr. Paul H. Elliott, 
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Houston; Mr. and Mrs. Herman Lloyd Hous 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Creer, Austin md 
Roscoe P. DeWitt, Dallas; Mr. and y,,. 
George F. Pierce, Jr., Houston; Mr. and \y;. 
Edward L. Wilson, Fort Worth: Congressm,., 
and Mrs. John Dowdy, Athens, Tex: Mr. an4 
Mrs. Raymond 8. Kastendieck, Gary. Inq. 
Senator and Mrs. Ralph Yarborough, Wa:),. 
ington (Austin, Tex.); Mrs. Ann M. yar. 
borough (daughter-in-law), Austin: Mr and 
Mrs. J. J. Patterson, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Mr. ang 
Mrs. R. E. Hucker, Amarillo; Mr. and mrs 
John S. Ward, Jr., Amarillo; Mr. and Mr. 
Mace Tungate, Jr, Houston; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Herbert Cowell, Houston; Mr. Karl Kam. 
rath, Houston; Mr. Harris A. Kemp, Dallas: 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mackie, Jr., Houston: mr. 
Russell Phelps, Beaumont, Tex.; Mr. anq 
Mrs. L. W. Pitts, Beaumont, Tex; Mr. anq 
Mrs. Edwin W. Carroll, El Paso, Tex: mr. 
David C. Baer, Houston; Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
Langford, Bellaire, Tex.;.Mr. and Mrs. Regi- 
nald Roberts, San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Daeuble, El Paso; Harry Provence, 
’ Waco News Tribune and Times Herald, Waco: 
Congressman and Mrs. Wright Patman, Tex- 
arkana; Congressman and Mrs. Bob Poage., 
Waco; Mr. William M. Peak, Byran, Tex. 
Mr. Franklin D. L. Langer, Bryan, Tex.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee R. Buttrill, Beaumont, Tex: 
Congressman and Mrs. Joe M. Kilgore, Mc- 
Allen; Congressman and Mrs. Frank Ikard, 
Wichita Falls; Mr. and Mrs. Maurice J. Sul- 
livan, Houston; Congressman and Mrs. Jim 
Wright, Weatherford; Hon. J. George Stew- 
art, Architect of the Capitol; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry W. Golemon, Beaumont; Congressman 
and Mrs. Omar Burleson, Ansonffi Mr. and 
Mrs. John N. Richards, Toledo, Ohio; Mr. 
R. Turner Kimmel, Lubbock, Tex.; Congress- 
man and Mrs. George Mahon; Congressman 
and Mrs. Walter Rogers; Congressman Jack 
Brooks; Congressman J. T. Rutherford; Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Clark W. Thompson; 
Congressman and s. Homer Thornberry; 
Congressman and . John Young; Con- 
gressman and Mrs. O. C. Fisher; Mrs. Philip 
Will, Jr., Chicago, Tll.; Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
the Speaker; Mr. James T. Swanson; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Tatum, Texas; Mr. Martin S. 
Kermacy, Austin; Mrs. Rebekah Johnson, 
Austin (Senator Lyndon’s mother); Mr. 
Arthur Fehr, Austin; Mr. Nolen E. Banick, 
Lubbock; Mrs. Juanita Roberts, Port Arthur. 


/ 





Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished minority leader has a talent 
for summing up dramatically what 1s 
going on in the Congress. I believe his 
address at Grand Rapids, Mich., of Mon- 
day, May 6, will be of particular interest 

-to all of us. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 

REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sprecn oF UNTTep STATES SENATOR WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, GRAND Raps, Micu., May 6, 
1957 s 
Michigan has made many contributions !n 

peace and war to our Nation and has con- 

tributed outstanding leadership over t'° 
years to the Republican Party. 
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your senior Senator, Carre Porrer, is 


carrying on in the finest traditions of your 
state and of our party. With 6 years of ex- 
perience in the House of Representatives and 
with his Senate experience dating from 1952, 
when he su the late Arthur Vanden- 
berg, CHARLIE PoTTer has, with ability and 
integrity, done an outstanding job. 

He is a member of two of the most impor- 
tant committees of the Senate. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee on Appropriations. As 
a member of the latter committee, I can 

nally testify as to his effectiveness as a 
yalued member of that committee. 

It is also pleasant to once again be in the 
Fifth Congressional District and in the city 
of Grand Rapids. Your Congressman, GER- 
ap R. ForD, JR., has seen service in the House 
since his election on November 2, 1948, and 
serves on the powerful Appropriations Com- 
mittee of that body. 

I know of no Member of the House who 
commands more respect on both sides of the 
aisle than does your own Congressman JERRY 


a good to be here to discuss some prob- 
lems of concern to us as citizens of the 
United States. 

I bring you personal greeting from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 

Dick Nixon has done an outstanding job 
as representative of the President on his re- 
cent trip to Africa and in the other assign- 
ments that have ben given him during the 

4 years and 4 months. 

Let us never forget that in his 4 years of 
office the Republican administraticn of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 

1. Brought the Korean war to an end. 

2. Has preserved peace with honor. 

3. Presented three consecutive balanced 
budgets. 

4, Taken off wage, price, and commodity 
controls of our economy. 

5. Provided a sever billion tax reduction. 

6. Stabilized the dollar with only a limited 
devaluation compared with the ‘previous 5- 
year period. 

7. Employment rose to a new level in 
March to 63,900,000. The Nation now has 
the highest peacetime employment in our 
history. 

8. The administration has extended social- 
security to over 10 million additional Amer- 
icans and increased social-security benefits 
to 605,000 additional Americans. 

9. Our national-defense forces have more 
striking power than ever before. 

10. Under the Republican administration 
unemployment compensation has been ex- 
tended to 4 million additional workers 
bringing the total now covered by unem- 
ployment compensation in the country to 
41 million. . 

11. The administration has been free of 
corruption. ' 

These are but a few of a long list of 
accomplishments. We have had some lia- 
bilities, to be sure. I believe the budget 
presented this year is too high. It should 
and will be cut by Congress. But the Amer- 


ican people should continue to remember 


these outstanding accomplishments. 

We must a8 a Nation build on principles 
tather than personalities. Individuals come 
and go but fundamental principles endure. 

What are some of these basic principles 
that we should stand for? 

1. Constitutional government with the 
division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
Power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the 

2. Maintenance of our free-tnterprise sys- 
under which we have grown from a 

colony of 3 million people to a great 
ld power of 170 million with the most 
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productive economic system the world has 
ever known. 

3. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by 
business or labor organizations against in- 
dividuals and small-business enterprises. 
The right to earn a living as an employee or 
as a proprietor of a small business is @ “civil 
right” of the first magnitude. 

4. Maintenance of a soundly growing econ- 
omy based on free enterprise and full em- 
ployment. No business or labor organization 
should have the power to strangle the eco- 
nomic life of 170 million Americans and by 
so doing endanger free men. everywhere. 
With power must also go responsibility. 

5. Support of a sound fiscal structure for 
our Federal, State, and local governments. 
This requires all of them to live within their 
means and to stop trespassing on the tax 
resources of the others. 

Without a sound dollar and a solvent 
government our whole structure of local, 
State, and National Governments, of public 
and private educational facilities, of wage 
earners, of public social security, and private 
pensions and retirement systems will be 
jeopardized. 

Without a sound dollar every employee, 
every housewife, and our people living on 
retirement income or social-security pay- 
ments will be penalized. Inflation and debt 
repudiation is but another form of confisca- 
tory taxation in the Marxist Socialist pattern. 

It is time for use to rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of freemen. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, 
its huge industrial plants, its extended 
transportation systems or its variety of 
natural resources as important as these are. 

The factor which made America an in- 
spiration to the rest of the world grew out 
o* our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
spiritual values which the founders of our 
Republic recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there is a higher 
moral law to which governments are also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edeged the divine inspiration which made 
and preserved us as a Nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by 
the action of George Washington in kneeling 
in prayer during the dark days of Valley 
Forge and of Lincoln doing the same during 
his lonely vigil in the White House during 
the darkest days of the Civil War. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been .our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal and economic freedom. 

We must not dilute our constitutional 
guaranties whereby human freedom would 
be compromised with totalitarian tyranny 
in any form of world government. 

The incentives furnished under our system 
have constantly opened new horizons. ° 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their children 
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a better land than they themselves found, 
not just better in a material way but in the 
educational and culturai developments that 
make for better family and community life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 

The economic and fiscal record of our Re- 
publican administration has been without 
parallel in modern times. Total output of 
goods and services has increased from $345 
billion in 1952 to $412 billion in 1956—a gain 
of more than 15 percent. 

Five million dwelling units have been con- 
structed during the 4-year period from 1953 
through 1956. This greatly exceeds the num- 
ber built during any other similar period in 
the Nation’s history. Homeownership is at 
an alltime high. 

Homeownership and construction should 
be encouraged. It contributes to our durable 
goods industries and contributes to good 
citizenship and an expanding standard of 
living. 

Of even greater importance is the improve- 
ment in the spiritual base of American so- 
ciety. Participation in and support of re- 
ligious, cultural, educational and civic activi- 
ties is more extensive than ever before. 
Church membership has increased markedly 
and recent years have witnessed a sharp rise 
in the construction of churches. 

Greatly increased amounts of resources are 
being devoted to education at all levels. 
Public and private outlays on construction 
of educational buildings totaled $3.1 billion 
in 1956—the fourth year in a row in which 
@ new record has been set. 

When the Federal Administration returned 
to Republican control, expenditures totaled 
almost $75 billion and the deficit was $10 
billion. Taxes were cut by some $7 billion, 
the largest single tax cut in the Nation's 
history and by 1956 the budget was back in 
balance. 

Lately, however, Federal expenditures have 
been increasing once again. There has been 
deep and widespread concern about this 
throughout the country and rightly so. 

A tax system under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes personal incomes at rates vary- 
ing from 20 to 91 percent and corporate in- 
come at a 52-percent rate is simply too 
burdensome. It will ultimately destroy our 
free enterprise system. 

For fiscal year 1958 President Eisenhower 
estimates that the Federal Government will 
spend almost $72 billion—an increase of more 
than $5 billion over the 1956 spending rate. 

The budget continues in balance only be- 
cause of a continuous increase in the level 
of our prosperity which has brought forth a 
steady rise in tax revenues with no increase 
in rates. . 

Few people realize that all we need to do 
at the present time in order to be able both 
to reduce our towering national debt and cut 
taxes is to stop increasing Federal expendi- 
tures. Had Federal outlays been held at 
their 1955 level we would now face the pleas- 
ant prospect of a budget surplus of almost 
$9 billion in the coming fiscal year. This 
would be sufficient for a sizable reduction 
both in the national debt and in taxes. 

In order to have a budget surplus of 
almost $5 billion in the forthcoming fiscal 
year, all we need to do is to keep Féderal 
expenditures from rising above their already 
high current level. This reduction of $3 bil- 
lion can and must be achieved as a mini- 
mum. I pledge my efforts to this end. 

This must not be any single shot effort. 
In future years we must continue to keep 
Federal expenditures from increasing and 
wherever possible, to reduce them. Only this 
way can our burdensome taxes and national 
debt be steadily reduced. 
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There is a prevalent school of thought 
which maintains that Federal expenditures 
must keep pace with the growth of our 
economy. This is a dangerous and unneces- 
sary philosophy. For one thing, it is the 
economy that maintains the Federal Govern- 
ment and not vice versa. Further, unless we 
are able to reduce.our tax burden, we may 
end up by destroying or seriously crippling 
that which is the source of our strength— 
our free enterprise economy. 

We live in a perilous age. Unless, we are 
able to reduce Federal expenditures and 
taxes, we will have no margin available for 
emergencies. Should we be faced with the 
necessity of fighting another war to preserve 
our liberties, we may end up having lost 
them through internal breakdown even 
though we decisively defeat our foreign foe. 

I do not deny that as the country grows, 
some increase in Government expenditures 
is necessary and even desirable. However, 
of one thing I am certain. During a time 
of peace it is not necessary for Federal 
expenditures to increase as fast or faster 
than the increase in the national income or 
as fast as an overburdened tax system can 
produce increased revenues. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of Na- 
tional Government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could easily be lost. 

ose of us who continue to believe firmly 
in this wise political philosophy instinctively 
know that the Federal Government cannot 
give anything to the States unless it first 
takes it away from their citizens. 

Throughout the major part of the last 30 
years, the Federal Government has had to 
use a constantly increasing portion of the 
Nation's taxable capacity to meet its expend- 
ing obligations. Only by calling a halt to 
this process can the weakened sovereignty 
of our States be shored up and revitalized. 
If the Federal system is worth retaining our 
aim has to be less Federal spending and 
less taking on of new obligations accom- 
panied by a reduction in Federal taxes and 
debt. In this way and solely through these 
means the States and localities will have the 
wherewithal to undertake the many neces- 
sary programs as society grows and becomes 
more complex. 

America is still the authentic revolution. 
The flame of freedom which was struck at 
Concord and Lexington still is an inspira- 
tion to the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

But it is also an ageless lesson that no out- 
siders can win independence for a people. 
They must be willing to pay the price in 
blood and resources to gain their own 
freedom. 

We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of 
debate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral jaw of God as well 
as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long 
endure with a double standard of interna- 
tional morality. 


Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and 
strong? What kind of justice is this? Are 
we building on quicksand? What kind of a 
foundation is this for constructing a sys- 
tem of international law and order based on 
justice? 
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We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them and 
failing to seek remedies we may endanger the 
safety of this Republic and freemen every- 
where. 

For many deeades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Jt is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was.ca- 
pable of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How 
can they have faith in Communist indoc- 
trination when young students were the lead- 
ers of the Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past several weeks the rules in 
the Kremlin have sought to intimidate Nor- 
way, Denmark, Greece, and Iceland. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 
term strategic objective: the destruction of 
human freedom everywhere. 

They will be re.entless in seeking to de- 
stroy our institutions. Fortified by our faith 
in God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

Hungary has also taught the world that 
unless an independent government or revo- 
lutionary movement can function for several 
weeks or months it is difficult for outside 
friends to assist. 

Had the British Red Coats crushed the 
first American rebellion in a week and cap- 
tured the leader (as happened in Budapest) 
there would have been no time for France 
and our other friends abroad to come to our 
aid. 

Sooner or later there will be another Hun- 
gary. Will the free world be better prepared 
to strike a blow for freedom? Will the 
United Nations be prepared to do more than 
talk and pass 10 resolutions? 

It may come this year or next in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslavakia, Eastern Germany, 
Albania, North Korea, China, Poland, or in 
Hungary again. 

Indeed it may even come in the Soviet 
Union where the people of Russia were the 
first victims of the godless Communist 
tyranny. 

During the week Nagy was the legal head 
of the Hungarian Government; what a dif- 
ference it would have made if the United 
Nations had sent in observers: If based on the 
first United Nations resolution the friends of 
freedom abroad had sent the freedom fight- 
ers, bazookas, and grenades rather than more 
resolutions of sympathy. 

Or is the policy of the United Nations and 
the free world now to be that we will throw 
water on the embers of freedom and revolt 
against tyranny and that we will finance 
Communist economic and political systems 
so that the slaves will be more content with 
their masters? 

I do not favor taxing the American people 
to support Communist economic or political 
systems abroad. 

For several years the United Nations has 
discussed the freedom of colonial people in 
Asia and in Africa. These are and will con- 
tinue to be important questions until equi- 
table solutions have been reached. 

Why, however, has there a strange silence 
in the United Nations to bring to a head 
the destruction of freedom in Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia? Here is a clearcut 
prima facie case of the violation of its in- 
terriational treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression by the Soviet Union. Here is a 
clear case of the unilateral incorporation 
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of three independent nations as proy 
within the U.S. S. R. 

Will the General Assembly take further 
action in the Hungarian case to back Up its 
10 resolutions or will an effort be made to 
create a zone of silence so that relations 
with the Soviet Union will not be es, 
barrassed? Is justice for Hungary to be 
blinded and gagged as well? Is the con- 
science of the world that was so thorough. 
ly aroused in October and November to }, 
complacent and satisfied in May and June) 
While the Security Council meets on th, 
Mideast question this month will the Hun. 
garian issue be raised or be forgotten> 

These are questions which free men will 
be asking and enslaved people who want te 
be free will be waiting for the answers. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens 
we cannot escape history * * * the fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us dow, 
to the latest generation *\* * we, yes even 
we here, have the power and bear the re. 
sponsibility * * * in giving freedom to the 
Slave we assure freedom to the free * * + y, 
shall nobly save or meanly lose this last 
best hope on earth.” 


inces 





The Responsibilities of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask’ unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an address which I delivered to the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce Tuesday evening, April 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

ApprREss Or UNITED STATES SENATOR Epwarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
CONGRESSIONAL DINNER OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE 
WILLaRD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., ApriL 
30, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, 

one of the most profound truths that have 

come down to us from the wisdom of Ben- 
jamin Franklin was expressed by ‘that great 
citizen of Pennsylvania in 1787 when the 
writing of the Constitution of the United 

States had been completed. 

You will recall that he was asked: “What 
kind of government have you given us?” 
and he replied: “A Republic—if you can 
keep it.” 

In that simple statement Dr. Franklin 
asserted his firm belief that a republic rec- 
ognizing freedom of the individual and de- 
riving its just powers from the consent of 
the governed, is the most difficult of all types 
of government to maintain. 

It is difficult to maintain because the 
people are the Government and they have 
the responsibility for its successful opera- 
tion. The difficulties are increased when 
so few people really take a part in thelr 
government. ’ 

Many of our people seem to feel that they 
have performed their full duty as citizens 
when they vote. Some are so indifferent 
that they even neglect that fundament® 
obligation of American citizenship. 

That tragic situation points out ve'y 
clearly that to keep our Republic—to per- 
petuate its strength and power as the bul- 
wark of freedom in the world—we need more 
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voups who will take an active, 
mull eive, and unselfish part in government. 

Our country needs more dedicated men 
and women who will help choose able and 
courageous public officials to represent us, 
and then will support those representatives 
in carrying out the ideals of patriotic 
re look back across the record of his- 
tory we find that great nations have gone 
gown to defeat when the people lost interest 
in their government. We find that wher- 
ever people depended upon government and 
not upon themselves, their moral fiber was 
undermined while initiative and self-reli- 
ance disappeared. The result has always 
been excessive government spending, op- 
pressive taxation, and burdensome debt— 
and let me impress upon you that more 

t nations have been destroyed by debt 
and taxes than by invading armies. 

Let us look at the situation in our own 
country as disclosed by some figures. These 

are interesting but to my mind they 
are most alarming. 

In the decade following the expensive 
Civil War, She cost per capita of Government 
was $3.82 per person. At the turn of the 
century the cost was $2.17 per person. Fol- 
lowing World War I the cost rose to $3.53 
per person. During World War II the cost 
was $136.46 per person. 

The lowest Federal tax take was in 1885, 
when it was only $1.98 per person, but in 
1956 it had increased to the astounding fig- 
ure of $446.86 per person. 

We usually complain that the Federal 
Government is costing us so much, but the 
cost of Federal Government is not advanc- 
ing as rapidly as State and local government. 

Twenty-five years ago the overall total of 
Government debt—State, local and Federal— 
was $30 billion as against $318 billion now, 
or an increase of more than 700 percent, 
while the population has increased only 35 

cent. 

In 1932 the total cost of all government— 
local, tSate, and Federal—was $131, billion 
and is now more than $100 billion, or an 
increase of 700 percent, while the popula- 
tion has increased but 35 percent: 

In 1942, State and local taxes were about 
$94 billion. In 1956, State and local taxes 
had increased to more than $261, billion, or 
about 3 times. 

Too many local governments now feel that 
if they get help from the State, it does not 
cost them anything. The States seem to feel 
that if they get a grant from the Federal 
Government that does not cost anything. 
We must never forget, however, that no gov- 
ernment has ever created wealth, that all 
taxes come from the same pocket and are paid 
for by the consumer of goods produced by 
labor and industry. 

The Federal Government has expanded its 
grants-in-aid to the extent that it covers 
practically every functioh of State and local 
government, There are now more than 50 
activities of this kind. The cost of these 
grants in the twenties was about $100 million 
ayear. This has increased steadily, year after 
— ee at the present 
In Pennsylvania, not including Federal ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbor improve- 
ments and flood control, we received $156 
million in so-called Federal aid while in the 
cae period we paid $242 million in Federal 


In 1956, we actually spent in the United 
States $534 million on rivers and harbors and 
flood control. Of this, Pennsylvania received 
87 million at a cost to Pennsylvania taxpay- 
ers of $37,293,000 for their share of the total. 

These figures are warning signals and it 
has become imperative in Pennsylvania that 
we take a hard look at the situation con- 
fronting us. 

We are not increasing in population as 
Tapidly as our neighboring States, which are 
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heavily industrialized. We have already lost 
6 Congressmen since 1930 and because we 
are falling behind in population increase, we 
may lose 2 more by the 1960 census. 

More alarming is the fact that we are fall- 
ing behind in industrial progress. In order 
to retain and increase our population we 
must have more gainful jobs for our skilled 
workmen. 

I know you have given a great deal of 
attention to the relationship between taxes 
and industrial expansion. The figures tell 
the story. In 1956 direct taxes on business 
called for 39 percent of the total State tax 
collections while in our neighboring State of 
New Jersey it was 19 percent and 18 percent 
in Ohio. 

Let us all take a look at Pennsylvania's 
budget and also Uncle Sam's budget. Let us 
keep in mind that there is only one way to 
keep down taxes and that is to cut expendi- 
tures. 

If we fail to do so we bring on the destruc- 
tive force of inflation. Excessive spending 
by government and big debt are the heaviest 
inflationary pressures and the most serious 
threat to our national and economic welfare. 
Inflation is more deadly than war—more 
dangerous than any bomb that can be hurled 
against us. 

We are living in a great age. We do not 
want to turn the clock back. But our an- 
cestors had the virtues of thrift, prudence, 
and self-reliance. They had pride in local 
responsibility. 


Those are still great virtues. Our local 


* communities and the States should think of 


this when they go to the Federal Govern- 
ment for help. 





Address by Hon. A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
10, 1957, my able and distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. RosBertson] delivered an excellent 
and eloquent address before the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, at Pine- 
hurst, N.C. The able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia is undoubt- 
edly one of the foremost experts in the 
field of banking in the United States, by 
reason of his diligent study of banking 
problems. I ask unanimous consent 
that his excellent and eloquent address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss By SeENnaTOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON aT 
THE 6lstT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NortTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION AT 
Prngenurst, N. C., May 10, 1957 
Nothing has contributed more to the 

pleasure of my service in Washington than 

the friendships I have enjoyed with the 
splendid members of the North Carolina con- 
gressional delegation. 

Some of you may recall that I served for 
10 years on the Ways and Means Committee 
with Robert Lee Doughton—the noblest 
Roman of them all. I smile when I recall 
the confidential sessions in his private office 
when the President was urging more and 
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more taxes to keep pace with more and more 
spending. Old man Bob used to say: “Un- 
less we can stop that program it is going to 
wreck the country.” The fact that it has not 
done so is mute evidence of how rich and 
strong our country was. 

During my 10 years of service cn the Ways 
and Means Committee, I helped to write 12 
tax bills, each larger than the preceding one. 
So, I have a very clear idea of the present 
burden of taxation and the extent to which 
the ignoring of economy views of statesmen 
like Robert Lee Doughton has contributed 
to that burden. 

Ever since I have been in the Senate the 
North Carolina representation in that body 
also has been outstanding. Never in recent 
years has more heartfelt sympathy been 
expressed on the floor of the Senate than on 
the occasion of the sudden death of the able 
and beloved Clyde Hoey. Since I am by pro- 
fession a lawyer and had taken some inter- 
est in the Constitution even before it was 
amended by Court action in the school cases, 
I have been able to appreciate the outstand- 
ing legal ability of such Senators as Willis 
Smith an Sam ERvIN. Nothing could have 
been more pleasing to the farmers of Vir- 
ginia than when North Carolina sent to the 
Senate a practical farmer who alsc was well 
versed in the science of farming, Senator 
ScoTr. i 

While Virginia was more of a battleground 
of the Confederacy than North Carolina, the 
flower of North Carolina manhood perished 
in the unfortunate and unnecessary conflict 
and no State was left more prostrate in the 
spring of 1865 than North Carolina. And yet 
no State of the Confederacy made a more 
rapid and successful recovery. We boast in 
Virginia of having at Danville the largest sin- 
gle cotton textile mill in the world, and yet, 
the total of cotton goods produced in North 
Carolina far exceeds those produced in Vir- 
ginia. We boast about having at Suffolk the 
largest single peanut-processing plant in the 
world but the production of edible peanuts 
in North Carolina exceeds that of Virginia. 
Virginia boasts of its production and process- 
ing of tobacco and yet the fact remains that 
North Carolina raises more Virgina tobacco 
than Virginia and its tobacco-processing 
plants turn out more varieties than Heinz 
does pickles. 

This year, we are celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of a settlement at Jamestown 
which we claim, of course, as the first perma- 
nent English settlement on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. But all who know their 
history must admit that the home of the 
first English settlement would have been in 
North Carolina but for some tragedy never 
yet explained that wiped out Sir Walter 
Raliegh’s settlement at Roanoke Island. 

I mention these facts as evidence first, of a 
friendly rivalry in various endeavors that 
has marked the history of our two States, and 
second, as evidence of the firm ties that have 
bound us together. 

It has been interesting to me to learn that 
while Virginia has nearly 100 more banks 
than North Carolina, the assets of the 312 
Virginia banks are not very much larger 
than those of the 214 North Carolina banks. 
The principal reason, I believe, that there 
are more individual banks in Virginia than 
in North Carolina is the North Carolina law 
which permits statewide branch banking 
which we do not have in Virginia and I 
assume that the reason there are nearly four 
times as many State banks in North Caro- 
lina as national banks, as against a nearly 
even division in Virginia, is the rather lib- 
eral State banking law. For instance, a 
State bank can lend up to 20 percent of the 
first $250,000 of capital and surplus and 10 
percent of the capital and surplus in excess 
of $250,000 to a single individual or interest, 
whereas national banks are restricted to 10 
percent of capital and surplus. 
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Since the population of North Carolina is 
considerably larger than that of Virginia and 
the total of manufactured goods larger, one 
reason that the assets of Virginia banks are 
larger than those of North Carolina may be 
due to the fact that some of the largest cor- 
porations that are doing business in North 
Carolina carry substantial deposits in other 
States including Virginia. Of course, North 
Carolina banks have lost some deposits in 
the past year under the law that requires 
the State treasurer to get on State deposits 
a rate of interest equal to the average of 
short term United States Treasury bills. 
When the rate on Treasury bills went beyond 
the rate the banks were authorized to pay, 
your State treasurer invested about $93 mijl- 
lion of State funds in United States Treasury 
bills. 

It was my lack of knowledge of how the 
banking business had developed in the 
South that caused me to insert in the formu- 
lation of a tentative bill to codify the bank- 
ing and credit laws a provision that I later 
learned was highly objectionable to many 
southern bankers. As I have indicated, most 
of the banks in Virginia are either national 
banks or State member banks and there was 
only one bank in Virginia that did not clear 
at par. Consequently, I inserted in my ten- 
tative bill a provision to require the Federal 
Reserve Board and the FDIC to adopt the 
same definition of what was interest on de- 
mand deposits with a view to ultimately 
wiping out absorption of exchange. I soon 
found that the Virginia viewpoint on that 
proposal was not shared by the majority of 
bankers from North Carolina to Florida. 
Therefore, when the full Committee was 
considering a bill to be reported to the Sen- 
ate, I recommended to the full Committee 
that the provision in the tentative bill rela- 
tive to the absorption of exchange be 
dropped. After that action was taken I re- 
ceived many fine letters from North Caro- 
lina bankers endorsing the bill that was re- 


ported to the Senate. 

Although the bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, contains well over 200 substantive 
amendments to the law, most of the discus- 
sion has been centered on the so-called con- 


troversial provisions. The regulation of 
bank mergers by the banking agencies 
rather than the Justice Department; the 
elimination of mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing in the election of national bank di- 
rectors; the requirement for disclosure of 
the actual owners of bank stock; and the 
restrictions on political contributions by 
banks—all are examples of important issues 
raised in the bill. 

I assume you all are familiar with the 
arguments on both sides of these controver- 
sial questions. Therefore, I would like to 
review with you briefly some of the sections 
‘of the bill which have been overshadowed by 
the more publicized amendments. These are 
what I call bread-and-butter provisions, and 
they are designed to enable bankers to better 
meet their present-day problems. 

I am sure you will agree that two of your 
principal problems are attracting capable 
men to the banking profession and obtain- 
ing adequate capital for growing banks. Our 
proposal to permit national banks to have 
stock option plans for their employees will 
place banks in a better competitive position 
with all industry in attracting and keeping 
personnel. To assist banks in raising needed 
capital, we have proposed that national 
banks be authorized to issue preferred stock. 
The present law does permit the issuance of 
preferred stock, but this has been construed 
as an emergency measure only and has not 
been used since the days of the RFC. We 
believe that national banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller, should be per- 
mitted to strengthen their capital structure 
in the same manner as other corporations. 

Limitations on lending authority of na- 
tional banks would be liberalized in recogni- 
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tion of modern day business needs. Thus, 
the bill specifically authorizes loans on the 
security of dairy cattle, frozen foods, and 
consumer installment paper. National banks 
would be permitted to make loans to finance 
the construction of public buildings in con- 
nection with the Government’s lease-pur- 
chase program. Similarly, 18-month indus- 
trial and commercial construction loans are 
authorized by the bill and the aggregate loan 
limitation on all construction loans is in- 
creased to 100 percent of capital and sur- 
plus. The bill aiso provides that loans for 
working capital purposes shall be considered 
ordinary business loans, even though the 
banker takes a mortgage on the property for 
additional protection. 

During the course of my work on this bill 
many bankers complained to me about com- 
petition from savings and loan associations 
and charged that the Congress has given sav- 
ings and loan associations an unfair advan- 
tage. Due to the nature and purpose of sav- 
ings and loan associations, their laws in 
many respects must differ from the statutes 
governing banks. However, I do believe that 
to the greatest extent possible these institu- 
tions should operate under the same general 
ground rules as banks, so that the Congress 
cannot be unfairly charged with favoring 
one type of institution over the other. - This 
is the philosophy we followed in drawing up 
the bill. 

For the first time, we have provided for 
the removal of officers and directors of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations on the 
same grounds that are applicable to officers 
and directors of national banks and member 
banks. The present law governing the con- 
duct of officers and d rs of member 
banks in their business operations is also 
applied to officers and directors of Federal 
Savings and loan associations. 

Mergers and holding companies of savings 
and loan associations are made subject to 
regulation. The House companion bill, H. R. 
7026, by Representative Paut Brown, of 
Georgia, carries a more liberal provision on 
savings and loan branches than the Senate 
bill, and the House bill also omitted the re- 
strictions carried in the Senate bill on adver- 
tising by uninsured members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system, 

Needless to say, witnesses for commercial 
banks called our attention to the fact that 
the tax rate for savings and loan associa- 
tions was more favorable than that for 
commercial banks. Our advisory commit- 
tee made a specific recommendation that 
the permissible bad-debt reserves under the 
Internal Revenue Code be increased, but 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee does not have jurisdiction over the tax 
laws. The committee voted unanimously, 
however, to refer this question to the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee for due consideration. 

I have outlined only some of the many 
provisions which are of immediate impor- 
tance to every financial institution in our 
country. All of those provisions are in the 
House bill by Representative Brown except 
the two provisions noted above relating to 
savings and loan associations. Naturally, 
therefore, I hope that North Carolina bank- 
ers will indicate to their Representatives in 
the House their interest in the Brown bill. 

You will understand, of course, that my 
bill to codify the banking and credit laws 
was never intended to take the place of a 
comprehensive study of general fiscal pol- 
icies as recommended by many economists, 
the ABA, and by the President of the United 
States. 

We cannot overlook the fact that, con- 
trary to the experience after every other 
major war, when prices soon fell from their 
wartime peaks, prices have tontinued to rise 
since the end of World War II, and in March 
of this year the Consumer Price Index stood 
at 118.9 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
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Our gross national product increased ¢ 
percent during the last year and reached 
the record annual rate of $427 billion in the 
first quarter of 1957. Personal incomes ang 
consumer spending also reached new highs 
this year. Although some soft spots haye de- 
veloped in our economy, we cannot yet say 
that the threat of an inflation that would 
be damaging to small as well as to large 
business has passed. 

It must be recognized, too, that inflation 
is inefficient as well as unjust. When peo. 
ple cannot rely on the purchasing power of 
the dollar, money .loses a considerable part 
of its usefulness. In the scramble to ayoig 
the penalties of inflation, saving is discoyr. 
aged and investments are planned with , 
view to dollar profits unrelated to efficien: 
production. 

In considering the inflation problem it j; 
obvious that the full burden of price re. 
straint cannot be borne by the Federal Re. 
serve System. Government expenditures 
and financing must be determined with re. 
gard to effects on prices. Labor and busj- 
ness must restrict increases of wages to those 
consistent with generally increasing produc. 
tivity. Bankers can be helpful also in cre. 
ating a climate of opinion which will en- 
courage stability of the general price leve), 

All of these groups should be interested 
in the kind of study of fiscal policies to 
which I have referred, but everyone should 
frankly recognize the fact that throughout 
the history of the Nation the control of 
money has never been separated from poli- 
tics. 

Alexander Hamilton, who did not object to 
George Washington being made king, wanted 
the new Nation to have a bank comparable 
to the Bank of England, owned and con- 
trolled by the Government. He partially got 
his wish in the Bank of the United States. 
That bank, though privately owned, s0 
dominated credit and placed the control 
of money so firmly in the hands of a few 
rich men that the aboiishment of the Bank 
of the United States became a major issue 
with Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson succeeded in abolishing the Bank 
of the United States and for a while State 
banks flourished. But State banks issued 
script that passed for money and had no 
firm value. In order to get money of firm 
value with which to finance the War Be- 
tween the States the Congress passed the 
National Bank Act of 1863 which placed a 
tax of 10 percent on the money issued by 
State banks and that, of course, put most 
of the State banks out of the note-issuing 
business. During and immediately after the 
War Between the States the Government put 
out paper money legally titled “United States 
notes” and called greenbacks. We still 
have some of this outstanding in the form 
of United States notes, totaling $346 million. 
A gold reserve of $156 million has for many 
years been held against these notes. The 
United States notes, or greenbacks, de- 
preciated severely (to about 45 cents on the 
doliar) in relation to gold but returned 
slowly to par. A Silver Purchase Act in 1890 
and issuance of Treasury notes of 1890 based 
on this silver again caused a depreciation 
in the quality of our money and had much 
to do with the 1893 panic and depression. 
President Grover Cleveland brought about 
the repeal of this law. f 

The issue over the retirement from Cir- 
culation of greenbacks and what would 
be called today a tight-money policy reached 
a climax in the campaign of 1896 between 
William McKinley and William Jennings 
Bryan, when Bryan in an effort to end & 
farm depression, advocated the monetiza- 
tion of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 for gold 
as a means of producing plenty of cheap 
money. 

The depression of 1907, during which many 
southern banks had to resort to scrip becaus¢ 
of currency shortages, resulted in the 4P- 
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pointment of the Aldrich Commission to 
study the of tight money. Republi- 
can bankers liked tight money and killed the 

Reserve bill in the Senate in 1912. 
qhe next year the Democrats under Woodrow 
wilson passed the bill. In the Senate only 
3 Republicans and 1 Progressive joined with 
the Democrats in the passage of that bill. 

The biggest depression in history started 
another drive im 1934 for easy money. A 
Democratic Congress abandoned the gold 
standard and ever since we have had a man- 
aged currency. Under that program, the 
dollar has lost one-half of its purchasing 
power. A managed currency can be kept 
sound if new money be issued solely with 
respect to the money work to be done. But 
when the Federal Government resorted to 
deficit financing it hurt the soundness of the 
managed currency in two ways: 

1. By Government bonds Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks provided the banking 
system with additional reserves which made 
it possible for them to increase the money 
supply without relation to the money work 
to be done. - 

2. When the Government sold bonds to 
commercial banks new deposit money was 
created for each dollar of bond so bought. 
And more business is done with bank check 
money than with currency. 

The net result is an alltime high supply 
of currency, an alltime high of credit (in- 
cluding consumer and mortgage), and an all- 
time high of prices. . 

These factors need to be investigated. Ed- 
mund Burke said: “Nations do not learn by 
experience,” but if our Nation hasn’t learned 
that the consideration of sound money, so 
essential to successful banking, must be free 
from politics we may live to see currency and 
credit increased to the point of ruinous 
inflation. ‘ 





Address by Hon. John O. Pastore, of 
Rhode Island, at Brotherhood Banquet 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GREEN., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by my 

colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Island [Mr. Pastore], 
at the brotherhood banquet of 
the Rhode Island Council of the National 

Conference of Christians and Jews, held 
in Providence, R. I., on May 13, 1957. 
This excellent address will, I know, be 
of interest to the Members of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered.to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvpRESS BY UNrrep STaTes SenaTor JOHN O. 
PaSTORE AT THE ANNUAL BROTHERHOOD BaNn- 
QUET OF THE RHODE ISLAND COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS, AT THE SHERATON-BrTMORE HOTEL, 
ProvipeNce, R. I., Monpay, May 13, 1957 
I deeply appreciate the honor of the invi- 

tation to share in this occasion. “Occasion” 

seems too casual a word to define the drama 

” ies oe this happy gathering of 

, neighbors, and 

Americans. For is something of the 

unfolding of the story that is America. Here 
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is something of the greatness of the America 
that we possess—the America that possesses 
us. Here is something of the promise of 
the glory of America that is yet to be—in a 
world that is hungry for this kind of fellow- 
ship—hungry for the brand of brotherhood 
exemplified tonight. 

Take a boy born of English parents in in- 
dustrial England; take a lad born of Jewish 
parents in storied Ireland; take a youngster 
born of Italian parents under the sunny 
skies of that romantic land. 

Where but in a land like ours could the 
3 come together in this 1 golden hour to 
testify to the opportunities of our precious 
freedoms. It is a partnership in our com- 
mon patriotism. Where else would gather 
s® Many races and so many religions as we 
represent to record our appreciation of in- 
dividual, human, and humble men—not for 
their material successes—but for those quali- 
ties of mind and heart which make life an 
experience of justice, equality, happiness. 
Where but here could we demonstrate a fel- 
lowship that is more than tolerance. 

I say this is the story of America though 
it reaches even beyond those English crafts- 
men who brought their plans for spinning 
wheels to dot the rivers of our valleys with 
industrial wealth. 

It reaches beyond the Jews who 300 years 
ago founded their first synagogue in Amer- 
ica, at Newport, to which they brought their 
ancient culture and their historic loyalties. 

It reaches even beyond the dreams of the 
boy) of Genoa—the daring Columbus who 
gave this New World to the Old World—and a 
new horizon to mankind for all time. 

It reaches back as long as man has ex- 
isted—since first mam perceived he had a 
dignity beyond all other living creatures— 
and recognized the Creator who had made 
him so. 

Through many ages and many lands man’s 
culture multiplied—and thousands of years 
ago it flowered in the Judaeo-Christian pre- 
cepts we respect tonight—personal freedom 
and moral responsibility—the sacredness of 
human life and the sanctity of the home. 

These were the concepts of our Founding 
Pathers as they ordained this to be a gov- 
ernment with the promise of life, liberty, 
and opportunity for all. These are the con- 
tepts that have molded the cultures of the 
many peoples who have poured their gifts 
into the common treasury of our America— 
building it to be the hope and inspiration 
of the world. 

If this sounds like majestic language, we 
see it expressed in the simplicity of the 
lives of these three men we honor tonight. 
We understand it through their characters 
and their acceptance of responsibility which 
have made our lives a little better because 
they have passed this way. 

If we have the right understanding, the 
significance of this night will not be lost 
upon us. This is a time of responsibility 
for us, too. If our America has received the 
gifts of the peoples of the world, we must 
realize that the world of freemen looks to 
America for leadership today. 

This is an age that leads to destiny or 
disaster. Men’s minds have wrested the se- 
crets of nature with their promise of limit- 
less good—or infinite evil. 

We can lift impoverished peoples to a new 
happiness or we can blot entire cities and 
eountries from the face of the earth. We 
have it in our power to annihilate all the 
cultures that have been centuries in the 
building. We can destroy all civilization. 

I do not believe that the world can con- 
tinue to live for all time in a state of bal- 
ance of terror. Nor do I believe that per- 
manent peace will come from massive retali- 
ation. The answer is here—in the lesson 
of this night—in the spirit of tolerance and 
truth—of fellowship—of brotherhood—ex- 
pressed in the dimensions of the destiny of 
the world. 
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These are heroic dimensions, if you will, 
but we have seen that this is a world more 
hungry for equality even than for food. We 
have seen men die in their determination to 
possess human dignity. 

If others can die for this dignity—cer- 
tainly we can live and work for it with all 
the genius and generosity we possess. 

We know that we must live with other 
peoples in mutual respect—in a common 
freedom—and in universal peace. 

The world looks to us for leadership and 
we shall rise to our responsibilities in the 
spirit and example of this night. We shall 
explore every path that may lead to peace 
and partnership. 

And we shall be ready to share life in the 
true pattern of brotherhood. In that spirit 
we can lift the world out of hunger—out 
of horror—and out of hate. 





Communism Versus Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. ‘Mr. President, Jesse 
W. Bollinger, a prominent attorney in 
Dearborn, Mich., has written an out- 
standing article entitled “Communism 
Versus Democracy.” With pride in my 
constituent and my State, I present his 
remarks and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoMMUNISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY 
(By Jesse W. Bollinger) 

I venture to say that most people who 
might read the above title would see nothing 
irregular, unreasonable or improper about it. 
To most of us it is merely the statement of a 
eurrent world struggle, of which we are all 
quite well aware, in which the United States 
and Russia stand as the opposing principals. 
This popular belief, however, is completely in 
error, and the error has resulted virtually in 
a state of national confusion regarding the 
subject of communism. 

In discussing any controversial topic, it is 
always helpful if we can agree on the mean- 
ing of our terms, and upon definitions for 
our subject matter. 

Democracy, I think we agree, is a form of 
government, the form of government which 
employs the principle of majority rule in 
arriving at political decisions. 

As to communism there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion and uncertainty as to 
whether it is a form of government or a social 
and economic theory, or both. The uncer- 
tainty is quite understandable because Karl 
Marx himself apparently did not know what 
it really was and go did not classify it. We 
do know that his tings disclose the naive 
assumption on his part, that if the existing 
government is deposed, and if there is estab- 
lished in its stead, a new government com- 
prised of a certain class of the people, that 
then, his social and economic theories would, 
unquestionably, immediately, and ipso facto, 
be an integral part of that new government, 
and.the thought that other persons in that 
class might have other and different ideas, 
is blithely disregarded. r 

Communism, according to Marx, was the 
welding or fusing together of his proposed 
policy of public ownership and operation of 
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property, with a government established by 
the proletariat. In other words he proposed 
a government with a built-in legislative or 
governmental policy. It is here that he de- 
parts completely from reality 

The only “built-in” policy, or the only 
principle concerning legislation, that a coun- 
try is born with, so to speak, is that the will 
of the sovereign authority is the law of the 
land. 

Marx overlooked entirely, the vitally im- 
portant fact that governments and ideologies 
are completely separate and different things. 
A government is one thing, and any policy it 
may adopt, quite another. 

Marx’s followers might conceivably be suc- 
cessful in overthrowing their government, 
but once the government is overthrown, they 
are no longer crusaders for a cause, they are 
then supreme, they are the government. 
When this happens a vast change takes place. 
First, there is the scramble among the 
crusaders for the positions of power in the 
government. When this has been settled, 
those who have come off victorious now 
represent the sovereign power of the gov- 
ernment. They are now vested with a new 
and strange authority which has its own 
claims and demands upon them. One of 
these is that their crusading ideal shall no 
longer be their first and prime consideration. 
Henceforth their only absolute allegiance 
shall be to that fundamental law of sov- 
ereignty which says that a government’s first 
duty is to maintain its sovereignty at what- 
ever cost. To this principle, all other ideas 
and ideals are necessarily relegated to the 
status of secondary considerations. 

Since it is impossible to consider at one 
and the same time, communism as being 
both a governmental policy and a govern- 
ment, the best we can do is consider it first 
as being one, and then the other. 

If communism is a form of government, it 
is either a majority rule government or a 
minority rule government. If it is majority 
ruled it is a democracy. But if we accept 
the claim of Russia’s rulers that theirs is a 
Communist government, then communism, 
obviously is.a minority rule government. 
The difference between the two we shall 
consider later. 

If we consider communism as not being a 
form of government, but strictly a social 
and economic theory pertaining to the com- 
mon ownership of property, it becomes 
necessary to find a government willing to 
adopt this theory and put it into practice. 
Since, however, this theory insists on there 
being a common ownership of property, the 
government selected must unquestionably 
and unequivocally provide for this common 
ownership. But common ownership, or pub- 
lic property as we call it, can exist only under 
governments which have a public control 
over the property. Majority rule, through 
the votes of the people, provides such con- 
trol. Minority rule does not. Which means 
that the social and economic theory of com- 
munism can exist only under a majority rule 
government, or, in other words in a democ- 
racy. It is, however, the Russian Govern- 
ment which claims to be, and shouts to the 
world, that it is a Communist government, 
notwithstanding that property in Russia for 
all practical purposes, is owned and con- 
trolled by a very powerfyp few, who consti- 
tute a political aristocracy, more powerful, 
more privileged, and more exclusive than 
any ruling class the world has ever known. 

It makes literally a world of difference 
whether the sovereign authority of a country 
is vested in a majority of the people or in 
a minority, because all governmental poli- 
cies, and all government action, in all coun- 
tries, is necessarily directed first to the well- 
being and preservation of the sovereign. 

Where the will of the majority is the sover- 
eign, all government action is necessarily 
designed to benefit the majority. Where the 
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will of a minority of the people is sovereign, 
all governmental activity is aimed first to 
benefit that minority. 

Therefore, if Karl Marx or anyone else 
advocates a theory or policy of government 
which he believes would benefit all the peo- 
ple, it will never be adopted by a minority- 
rule government unless it is of at least equal 
benefit to the sovereign minority, and if it 
would be of great benefit to the majority of 
the people, but detrimental to the interests 
of the sovereign minority, it could never be- 
come a law of the land. 

From the above, I think we can see that, 
politieally, the difference between the United 
States and Russia, is the difference, that 
exists between majority-rule governments 
and minority-rule governments, which, as 
exemplified by the United States and Russia 
respectively, we now consider. 

We know that under our majority-rule 
government the will of the majority is our 
sole sovereign authority. Under this rule, 
our people have established our Constitution, 
our charter of government and human rights, 
which no one, either in the Government or 
out, may violate. We also know that under 
majority rule any or all people in Govern- 
ment can be removed or replaced, and that 
this is done peaceably, by the considered 
judgment of men, instead of by violence and 
revolution. 

Now let us look at this same’ government 
under minority rule. Let us imagine that 
the principle of majority rule is somehow 
completely eliminated as a controlling prin- 
ciple in the operation of our Government. 
Would our President then quietly step down 
from his position as head of the Government? 
If he should choose not to, he would still 
be faced, as he is now, with the first duty 
and primary obligation of every govern- 
ment—the duty of maintaining its existence, 
the obligation of insuring that it shall not 
be overthrown. This is a natural and legal 
incident of sovereignty, and it is as im- 
mutable as the law of gravitation. The vote 
of the people having been eliminated, the 
President, as head of the Government, could 
no longer look to the ballot box for his au- 
thority to continue in office. He alone would 
be that authority, the sovereign, with the 
necessity thrust upon him of maintaining 
that sovereignty. > 

In such an unhappy event, any citizen who 
might advocate replacing the president 
would be guilty of treason in the broad 
meaning of that term, since he would be ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the sovereign; and 
the president would be obliged to deal se- 
verely with any such person since, above all, 
he must see to it that his country’s gov- 
ernment is not overthrown. Under these 
conditions, anyone who openly opposed the 
president would have to expect that either 
he or the president must go, and it probably 
would not be the president. Also, it is pos- 
sible under these circumstances that the 
suppression of free speech, the press, and 
even public assembly might become neces- 
sary, to prevent incitement of the people to 
revolution. And, if such drastic steps should 
become necessary, they would of course, be 
entirely legal., It would be pointly to call 
them wrong, or sinful, or cruel. They would 
have to be recognized for what they would 
be: -Necessary_ measures, decreed by the 
country’s sovereign authority, to prevent an 
overthrow of the established government. 
This is our country, as it would be under 
minority rule. This is dictatorship govern- 
ment, whether it be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, or any other exclusive groups. 
This is the government of Russia. 

In deciding upon a government for ones 
country, there is not a very wide selection of 
basic forms. All of the world’s governments 
are either majority rule or minority rule. 
This does not mean that people necessarily 
have a choice, because a choice implies 
majority rule. It would be more correct to 
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say that the country in which the peop), 
have a controlling voice in government j,, 
majority rule, and the country wherein ¢,,. 
people do not have a controlling voice ),. 
minority rule. It is one of the great travedie, 
of our age that this difference, the only rea) 
difference between the United States on d 
Russia, is sidetracked and forgotten, to the 
great power and glory of the Russian ruler; 
From what is incessantly drummed into oy, 
heads by our schools, our press, the radio, ang 
every other medium for the dissemination 
of knowledge, Russia has a “Communist 
government,” whatever that may be. What. 
ever it is, it is what we believe. The belie; 
however, is wrong because there is no suc), 
thing as“a Communist government, but 5) 
long as we hold to this belief, it will preclude 
our ever reaching an understanding, much 
less a solution, of our greatest world problem, 

The Russian Government was establisheg 
by force, and it has been maintained through 
necessary measures, decreed by the country’s 
sovereign authority, to prevent an overthrow 
of the established government. Stalin was 
not elevated to the position of Russian dic. 
tator because of communism. Nor did com. 
munism assist him in the purging of his 


‘ political enemies, or in ruthlessly suppress. 


ing all opposition to his rule. In short, com. 
munism had nothing to do with establishing 
the existing Russian Government, and it 
has nothing to do with keeping it in power, 
In view of this we are forced to concede 
that the propagandists of this country and 
Russia have accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible, in thoroughly identifying commu. 
nism with Russia’s Government. A govern- 
ment which in truth and in fact is nothing 
more nor less than minority rule in all its 
stark and bloody reality, irrevocably pledged 
to preserve, protect, and defend nothing— 
but itself. Nevertheless, to all our school- 
children, and to most of us, that little gang 
of Russian Usurpers, dedicated only to self- 
preservation, is a Communist government. 

All this is not by way of attempting to 
deny that a great struggle is going on in 
the world, because there definitely is such 
a struggle, and it is of more importance to 
us than we know. I merely wish to point 


_out that communism is no more invélved in 


that struggle than it was involved in purg- 
ing Stalin’s enemies. The Russian Govern- 
ment is committed to but one policy, and 
that policy is not communism. It is com- 
mitted only to maintaining itself in power, 
or, in other words, to purging its enemies. 
Consequently, it has a continuous fight on 
its hands, but the fight is solely to main- 
tain and- preserve the power and position 
of the Russian rulers, not—as they so loudly 
protest—for dear old communism. 
Today’s world conflict is not between 
ideologies, nor is it between an ideology (com- 
munism) and a form of government (de- 
mocracy), as we have so long been telling 
ourselves. It is simply the conflict that 
necessarily results when majority-rule gov- 
ernment, democracy, in the course of its slow 
but inexorable advance, is challenged by the 
entrenched forces of minority rule. 
_ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
even if it is entitled to the crown, and doubly 
uneasy lies the head of the usurper whose 
authority derives neither from a crown nor 
from the will of the people. To the rulers of 
Russia, the continuing advance and progress 
of majority rule portends their inevitable 
downfall, and they see no alternative but to 
fight. This they do and will continue to do 
by every conceivable means, from conduct- 
ing a propaganda campaign of hate and false- 
hood, to war. One interesting ma- 
neuver employed in their fight, a sort of de- 
laying action, is to pull down the blinds (oF 
Iron Curtain), so those inside cannot se 
out, and thosé outside may not see in. 1 
any event, under the circumstances Wé 
should not be too surprised that Moscow 
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it impossible to concede us anything, 
_ agree = us about anything. 

The immi problem, however, is how 
to rescue the misguided souls in our own 
country, Who, being tured by the bait of 
communism, Rave swallowed the hook of 
minority rule.. The fact tht our own na- 
tional P and educational pro- 
grams have not been more effective in curb- 
ing these defections is no credit to the rest 
of us. In fact one wonders if some of the 
declamations On the subject of communism 
made by many of our editors, educators, 
public officials, and just plain citizens, are 
not actually @ contributing factor in these 


>» Gerelictions. For example, we know that 
Government 


Russian. is a primitive type 
wf government, operating virtually accord- 


the right to rule the herd. Why, 
oe we accord it, what the 
Russians consider is the highest distinction 
within our power to confer, by following their 
line in calling it a “Communist govern- 

nt”? 

mit is an amazing tribute to the power of 
propaganda that we have come to think of 
Russia and communism as being a sort of 
political Damon and Pythias.. Lately an- 
other word has been coming between these 
two, but not really to separate them. On 


the contrary, the purpose is to expand and - 


proaden the scope of their influence. The 
bigger and better phrase is: “Russian world 
communism.” ‘Thus, the single word, “com- 
munism,” provides that little Moscow mi- 
nority with a completely sufficient and ade- 
quate raison d’etre, volumes of publicity, 
and an eager world press, notwithstanding 
the fact that communism itself, by any 
known definition of the word, is as foreign 
to Russia as the Australian ballot. 





The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is much discussion con- 
cerning the cutting of the budget. Since 
Ihave been a Member of Congress there 
has never been as careful study of ap- 
propriations as during this session. 
There has been much talk relative to 
statements made by our great Secretary 
of the Treasury, George Humphrey. 
The Nation is-very fortunate to have a 
man of Mr. Hu y’s ability and pa- 
triotism in the service. His statement 
relative to a hair-curling depression has 
been very much misunderstood. 

David Lawrence, under date of May 
12, has given, to my mind, a very fair 
statement concerning Mr. Humphrey, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Ham CURLING’ REMARK ToNES Down IN 
CONTEXT ; 
(By David Lawrence) 

WaSHINGTON, May 12.—Secretary of the 
Treasury Hum has been bear- 
ing the brunt of a good deal of criticism late- 
ly _the country. Some accuse 
him of “attacking the President’s budget.” 
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Cthers say he predicted a depression that 
“will curl your hair” unless the 1958 budget 
recommended by the President is cut by 
many billions of dollars. Partisans on Capi- 
tol Hill have been twitting the administra- 
tion and seeking to exploit the alleged con- 
tradictions. 

But, if ever a man in public life was mis- 
quoted or quoted out of context, misunder- 
stood, and misrepresented, it is the present 
Secretary of the Treasury in relation to his 
comments at a press conference of January 
16 last. 

Fortunately, a stenographic record was 
kept and was issued to the press that same 
day. 

This correspondent has just completed a 
study of what was distributed by the various 
wire services and what was printed in most 
of the newspapers immediately after the 
press conference of January 16. The only 
conclusion that can be reached is that the 
text of what the Secretary really said and the 
impression conveyed by some of the wire 
services is considerably different. Here is the 
exact text of the question that drew the re- 
sponse about “hair curling”: 

“Mr. Secretary, isn’t nearly all the talk here 
today about cutting spending and cutting 
taxes largely academic, as long as the world 
situation remains what it is? Looking at 
this budget, I find that the lion’s share of 
the increased. expenditures ‘s for mutual se- 
curity and defense. Is there any hope any- 
where in the world situation that you can 
do any cutting in defense spending in the 
next few years?” 

It is to be noted that the questioner in- 
quired about any hope anywhere in the 
world situation and referred specifically to 
the increased expenditures for mutual secu- 
rity and defense. Here is the exact text of 
Mr. Humphrey’s answer: 

“I think there is, yes I do. I think there 
is some hope you can reduce expenditures 
all along the line. I would certainly deplore 
the day that we thought we couldn’t ever 
reduce expenditures of this terrific amount, 
the terrific tax take we are taking out of this 
country. If we don’t over a long period of 
time, I will predict that you will have a de- 
pression that will curl your hair, because we 
are just taking too much money out of this 
economy that we need~to make the jobs 
that you have to have as time goes on.” 

Mr. Humphrey spoke not of this year’s 
budget but of what has to be done over a 
long period of time. He was talking directly 
about reducing expenses for armament. So 
are Prime Minister Macmillan and Premier 
Mollet and Chancellor Adenauer. All over 
the world statesmen are talking of the 
backbreaking burdens of armament. 

None of the dispatches written on January 
16 that this correspondent saw emphasized 
sufficiently the difference between Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s comments on the long-range prospect 
due to the armament burden arising out of 
the world situation and the particular 
budget submitted that week by the. Presi- 
dent. 

The public didn’t get the impression at 
all that Mr. Humphrey was really supporting 
the existing budget but that he was differ- 
ing with the President. Yet in the text of 
the transcript occurs the following comment 
by the Secretary: 

“I think this budget as now drawn has 
been prepared with the very greatest care, 
and I think it is the best that we can possi- 
bly do right now. Now, my whole point is 
this: that it is 18 months before we get 
through living under this budget, and I 
think there are a lot of economies and a 
lot of savings that we ought to be able to 
make if we pay strict attention to our busi- 
ness and work at them hard enough during 
the next 18 roonths. I don’t think there 
is anything in sight at the moment that 
can be done better than is now proposed in 
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this budget, but I think we ought to improve 
it as time goes on.” 

Asked whether the Secretary and the 
President differed about the budget, Mr. 
Humphrey said in ‘that same press confer- 
ence: 

“There is no division or difficulty in the 
administration at all on this subject. This 
is a thing that we all are in accord on. This 
budget was made up, as I say, with the very 
greatest care and a great deal of time spent 
on it, and this is apparently the best we can 
do at the present time. But I just believe 
that over 18 months we ought to keep doing 
better.” 





Addresses at the First Genera! Conference 
of American - Sponsored Binational 
Schools in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President,. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by His Excellence Senor 
Dr. Don Francisco Urrutia, Ambassador 
of Colombia, and an address delivered 
by His Excellence Senor Dr. Don Victor 
Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia, at the 
opening session of the First General Con- 
ference of American-Sponsored Bina- 
tional Schools in Latin America, held at 
the Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SrercH By His EXxcELLENcy, SENor Dr. Don 
FRANCISCO URRUTIA, AMBASSADOR OF COLOM- 
BIA, AT THE OPENING LUNCHEON SESSION OF 
THE Fist GENERAL CONFERENCE OF AMERI- 
CAN SPONSORED BINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
Latin AmeERIcA, HELD AT THE BURLINGTON 
Horet, WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprit 10-12, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as 

you know, we have in most of our Latin 

American countries systems of education 

quite different from those of the United 

States. Our systems are consistent with 

traditions inherited from France :nd Spain, 

while your educational system follows more 
the British pattern. 

Hundreds of books have been written both 
in France and in England aiming to prove 
that one system is better than the other and 
the discussion is still going strong. 

In Latin America our grandfathers and 
fathers used to go to Spain and France for 
their education. After the Pirst World War 
many of us were sent to Switzerland. 

Today most of our Colombian families keep 
their sons at home where we have very good 
schools for general education, but, as in the 
past, we like to send our girls and boys 
abroad for a few years for specialized studies 
and to give them a broader and more com- 
plete picture of the world. 

The binational schools provide severa! 
benefits. First of all, for all the familie: 
who cannot afford to send their boys abroad, 
they definitely find in these schools what 
other people find when they can travel. But 
there are two aspects of the benefits that we 
find in binational schools that I would like 
to point out. 

Today most of our boys travel to the United 
States and come to the United States for 
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schooling. Very few still go to Europe, 
mainly to study architecture or liberal arts.; 
But those who travel to Europe find little 
difficulty in following their studies. Those. 
who come to the United States face problems 
that only the establishment of binational 
schools has been able to solve. 

You are all aware of how difficult it is to 
get admitted to college and the high average 
of grades required to remain there. 

I have had many painful experiences with 
Colombian boys who were admitted on the 
basis of very good records in their Colombian 
schools, but could not keep up with their 
studies because of serious language diffi- 
culties. As a result, they had to leave col- 
lege after the first year and return to Co- 
lombia to start again, having lost 1 or 2 
college years. Many of them became dis- 
couraged and stopped their education alto- 
gether. 

Last year, according to the records we 
have in the Embassy, we had almost 3,000 
students in the United States. And I don’t 
want to tell you the figure of the number 
of students who could not stay here. 

With the Binational Schools this problem 
has disappeared, because the families who 
plan to send their children to the United 
States have been able to have them learn 
English before they come to the United 
States, and follow there the same courses 
required to enter college here. 

I don’t know exactly the number of chil- 
dren who have attended Binational Schools 
who are here in the United States, but I 
checked on 20 that I knew of—friends, boys, 
sons of my friends—and of these 20 only 
1 did not finish college. The other 19 were 
admitted here and were able to have their 
4 years in college. 

There is another aspect of the benefits 
that we are receiving from Binational 
Schools which, in my opinion, is perhaps 
the most important insofar as understand- 
ing and solidarity of the peoples of this 
continent are concerned. In the past your 
United States diplomats, foreign officers, and 
businessmen, because of educational factors, 
had to leave their wives and children at 
home whenever they were required to live 
abroad. As a result of this, neither they nor 
we could acquire the knowledge and under- 
standing of our respective countries which 
only family relations permit. 

With the establishment of Binational 
Schools, today any United States citizen 
with a position in Latin America may take 
his family with him. This has strengthened 
the many bonds that family friendship con- 
tributes to international relations. 

I myself some years ago faced a situation 
that could have brought about many diffi- 
culties without binational schools. When 
I was appointed Ambassador to Caracas, I 
had been living in the United States for 
several years as my country’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations. Therefore my boys had 
been attending schools in New York and I 
faced the dilemma of leaving them in the 
United States or having them_go through a 
complete change in their educational system 
by attending a Venezuelan school. For- 
tunately, the Campo Alegre School in Caracas 
admitted my boys, and upon their return to 
the United States two years later they were 
admitted to Greenvale School—the same one 
they had attended before—without any in- 
terruption whatsoever and to the same 
courses they would have followed if they had 
not left New York. 

The problem I faced at that time is the 
same one that many United States citizens 
had to face a few years ago and definitely 
for those of us who have families this is a 
vital problem that can prevent accepting a 
position if a solution is not found. 

In my opinion, I think that this program 
has helped in the most successful way to 
advance hemispheric good will and under- 
standing. 
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So far as we are concerned in my country 
we want to support those schools. We be- 
lieve they have been the answer for many of 
our problems. 

The only thing we hope is that you are 
going to support them, too, as much as you 
can, because, definitely, I think that of all 
the programs that have been set up in the 
last years, this binational schools program is 


. certainly one of the most important and one 


where the most effective results have been 
achieved in a very few years. 
Thank you. 


SPrecH BY His EXCELLENCY, SENOR DR. Don 
Victor ANDRADE, AMBASSADOR OF BOLIVIA, AT 
THE OPEKING SESSION OF THE First GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED BINA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS IN LaTIN AMERICA, HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprit. 10-12, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 

the Conference of American-Sponsored Bina- 
tional Schools in Latin America, I have to 
apologize, first, for having requested that 
this program be altered a little bit so as to 
allow me to bring a very humble and small 
message. The rhythm at which we live in 
America is different from that in our coun- 
tries, subject to the time clock, to the ime 
element, as we are, which makes it necessary 
for me to speak first, and to have begged for 
this tolerance. But I couldn’t miss the op- 
portunity of saying something in this 
meeting. 

It is not the first time that I have been 
interested in these American schools in Latin 
America, and when I see that this project is 
advancing and progressing, I feel myself 
profoundly encouraged, and I can foresee 
very, very important results and implications 
in our future. 

There is always among the American peo- 
ple a sense of frustation as to what are the 
results of the contributions of the American 
people-in regard to aid, grants, cooperative 
programs, and all kinds of enterprises abroad. 
It is very difficult sometimes to bring actually 
to the American people tangible results, and 
periodically we see being discussed either in 
the papers or in the Congress that idea— 
are we getting anywhere? Is it worthwhile 
to use our hard-to-get taxpayers’ money in 
some of these joint enterprises? Are we 
being loved, thanked, or respected on account 
of these efforts? Are we regarded as a little 
naive by not using the classical methods of 
growing empires in the past and trying to do 
something else? 

I see these questions very often in my trips 
around the United States, and I have been 
asked about them in some of my lectures. 
I, therefore, thought it my duty to say some- 
thing about a tangible result of this coopera- 
tion of the United Statés with other coun- 
tries, in this case in the field of education. 

Excuse my vanity, but I regard myself as a 
sort of pioneer in this question of.getting 
the United States to sponsor. programs of 
education in Latin America. I remember 


conversation with the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Cultural Affairs at that time, Archi- 
bald McLeish, on this subject, of how im- 
portant. it was for the United States to enter 
into this type of activity. 

Sincé I, myself, have intervened in this 
project from a different. angle from that 
which you are doing, I thought that I should 
write a statement that will go into the record 
of this meeting as it was written. -In that 


was undertaken. That was 
The statement follows: 
“During the first years of the Second World 
War, the officials of the American Institute of 
La Paz announced that it was the intention 
of the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
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Church of the United States to close the 
institute and sell the property. The reasoy 
given was that financial difficulties wou, 
prevent the continuation of the perm: anent 
subsidy for the school, and also the fact tha 
the war itself had created new obligations jp 
other areas. The board stated that thi; step 
was decided upon in order to maintain the 
school located in the city of Cochabamba. 

“Upon investigating the posvibility of op. 
taining a subsidy from the United State, 
Government, the board learned that the 
Government was not allowed by law to subsi- 
dize institutions of religious denominations 
Therefore, it was decided that a group of 
seven former students, alumni, and friends 
of the American Institute would band to. 
gether and form an association that woulq 
take over the property of the school thr: ugh 
a token rent from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. In this way, a subsidy was ob. 
tained and the institute was saved for my 
country. After the war, the Board of For. 
eign Missions again took possession of the 
institute and today it is functioning under 
its auspices. 

“Why did my friends and I take the step 
to help save the institute? It was that we 
were convinced of the importance of the 
American Institute of La Paz, not only for 
the education of an important fraction of 
the Bolivian youth, but also for the social 
influence that it exerts on a large part of 
the community. It must be remembered 
that one of the instruments that Nazi Ger- 
many used in order to establish a stronghold 
in South America was to organize well- 
financed primary and secondary schools 
which in addition to a very good education, 
also taught the worship of the person of Hit- 
ler and his totalitarian methods. For per- 
sons who realized the tremendous threat 
that this constituted against the freedom 
of the country and the damage it could in- 
flict upon the mentality of the new genera- 
tions, the closing of the American Institute 
meant the strengthen: of the objectives 
of Nazi Germany among Bolivian youth. 

“Education in private schools during the 
Spanish colony and the first period of the 
Republic had been restricted to a very small 
minority through the private schools at- 
tached to monasteries and convents of some 
Catholic religious orders. Liberal move- 
ments at the turn of the century tried to 
separate education from the church through 
public schools. Unfortunately, the poverty 
of Bolivia did not permit the creation of a 
good public-school system. Under such 
conditions the American Institute of La Paz, 
which was founded in 1907, fulfilled a very 
important role. The results which are ap- 
parent after approximately half of a cen- 
tury of the school’s life are particularly in- 
teresting. 

“Not only did the institute bring to the 
country new methods of education and a new 
spirit in the shaping of the younger minds, 
but it also played an important part in our 
cultural development. As I have mentioned 
before, its mere existence constituted 4 
counteracting force against the Nazi infil- 
tration. Furthermore, when Communist 
influence started to spread its activities 
among the teachers in the public schools, 
the American Institute of La Paz became the 
source of a new concept, namely that Com- 
munist ideas arid propaganda can be de- 
feated more successfully by democratic 
ideals in the field of human ‘thinking. The 
fact that the new progressive movements in 
Bolivia, which defeated communism ¢1- 
tirely, have had as their leaders former 
students and graduates of the American 
Institute, is not just a coincidence but is 
largely the result of the influence of the 
school. The President of Bolivia, sever! 
cabinet ministers, and the most important 
labor leaders in the country were all edu- 
cated at the American Institute. 

“These men realized that the country 
needed reforms very badly, They were #/S° 
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ware that such reforms should be carried 
awuion the basis of a national ideology and 
a as a part of an international subversive 
nov pinery that would make such issues a 
Mepping stone for Communist imperialism. 
was on the basis of the ideas transmitted 
= oung North Americans who had seen the 
by opment of the homestead system and 
= advantages of the family-sized farm, and 
the rejection of slavery, that the ideas of 
economic and land reform were originated. 

“Bolivia today has changed its medieval 

jan structure to a modern one that 
tends to create @ stable society based on the 
ownership of the land. Bolivia’s reforms in 
the economic field tend to erase privileges 
and monopolies and open opportunities for 
everyone. The new Bolivia is based on the 
jdea that only & competitive society in which 
work and capacity get their fair reward is 
the way to abundance, prosperity, and peace. 
In the formation of these ideals the Ameri- 
can Institute of La Paz has had one of the 
most important roles. I, as one of its former 
students, am glad to acknowledge this and 
I wish to state further that I can think of 
nothing more constructive than other edu- 
cational institutions in countries like Bolivia 
which will parallel the work of the American 
Institute.” 

Let me add now a few concepts, which will 
further supplement this statement. 

Why is it that I believe that there is 
nothing as important as this cooperation in 
establishing a mutual effort of education be- 
tween the United States and Latin American 
countries? And in this case I speak as a man 
who has devoted a lot of his time to the study 
of political science as a stateman in my own 
country, and as a diplomat here in the United 
States. 

I believe that the world that we face and 
the times that come, carry a tremendous 
challenge. How are we going to stabilize a 
democratic society and defend it against the 
attacks in the minds and in the military field 
of totalitarian ideas and methods that one 
day will take the name of naziism, fascism, 
communism, and, or maybe something else 
in the future? 

I believe that our tremendous strength 
in the Western World lies in America. I 
think that God has separated this continent 
and protected it by 2 oceans to become a sort 
of haven of the ideals and the methods that 
eventually will go to the rescue of humanity 
afd the rest of the world. 

But for that purpose, if America—and I am 
speaking of America of this continent, from 
Alaska to Patagonia—is to accomplish this 
mission, we have to integrate our cultures. 
If we do not integrate them, we must make 
them more comprehensive and understand- 
able to the peoples all over the continent. 

Icome from a country that is in the heart 
of South America and which, by reason of its 
geographical characteristics, is one of the 
most provincial countries on the continent. 
Iam aware of the tremendous threat that 
the separation of our cultures means for this 
ideological unity. 

What is the way to reform, fo remedy 
that? There are several methods. One is 
a continuous interchange of the students, 
of advisers. That is superficial. The only 
thing that stays—and I am telling you this 
as one of the results of such type of activ- 
ity—is the one that has been gotten through 
the schools, through the teachers, through 
exchange of educational programs, of educa- 
tional methods, and through the exchange 
of that very clean effort that nobody can 
contest and accuse, and that is -to help 
other people to raise their standards of in- 
struction and education. 

Bolivia today has probably thé smallest 
tate of Communist threat in the continent, 
Tegardless of the tremendous poverty of our 
masses, Our workers, and our peasants. 
Why is it, since communism usually breeds 
on destitution and poverty, why is it in 
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Bolivia- it has never been able to do any- 
thing? 

The explanation is that our country was 
fortunate enough to have an institution that 
for 50 years had been teaching a certain type 
of liberal conception of life that meant an 
opening of new horizons for the people and 
protected them from the confusion of those 
alien ideas that today serve as an instru- 
ment of that tremendous threat that we 
have in this communistic international. 

With these words, Mr. Chairman, I will 
finish my statement, and I want to tell you 
only that I wish you and the conference all 
the success in your exchange of professional 
and technical ideas. More than anything, 
I wish you a tremendous success if you can 
raise the interest of your Government and 
your Department of State in this project of 
cooperation with the countries south of the 
Rio Grande. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on May 
3 I received an honor for which I am 
deeply grateful—the Goodwill Award for 
1957. Following the dinner celebrating 
the occasion several of the speakers 
voiced remarks which I believe should 
be given a permanent place in the Rrec- 
oRD of our proceedings. 

Mr. Philip M. Talbott, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Mr. George Meany, president- of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
and Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
spoke effectively and movingly on the 
work of the Goodwill Industries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have their 
comments printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF PHILIP M. TALBOTT, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States, GOODWILL INDUSTRIES AWARDS DIN- 
NER, May 3, 1957 
We are meeting almost on the eve of Na- 

tional Goodwill Week, and this brings into 
focus the increasingly important place of 
such organizations as Goodwill Industries in 
the social and economic framework of our 
society. 

We are confronted with the addition of 
about 250,000 handicapped persons to our 
population ranks each year. There are more 
than 25 million Americans who are handi- 
capped in some degree. 

Most of them are able to earn a living in 
spite of their disabilities, and more than 
2 million of them who are now unemployed 
could work if they were trained and assisted. 

These persons constitute a specialized 
problem which deserves more attention than 
it now receives from all segments of our so- 
ciety and our economy. 

One important clue to the problem, how- 
ever, can be found in the operations of the 
Goodwill Indiustries. 

The 116 Goodwill Industries across the 
country constitute the largest group of work- 
shops for all types of handicapped persons in 
the United States. They are providing em- 
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ployment and job training for more than 30,- 
000 persons each year. 

I believe that Goodwill Industries deserve 
our warmest commendations and congratu- 
lations for their leadership in helping the 
handicapped to help themselves. For a num- 
ber of years, such organizations as Goodwill 
Industries were working pretty much alone 
in this field of service. 

Workshops for handicapped persons have 
not been as widely recognized as other wel- 
fare causes, and their programs still are not 
too well known and understood. 

This situation can only be described as 
unfortunate, because these workshop pro- 
grams represent a concrete and practical way 
to provide not just help to the handicapped, 
but help with a goal of self-sufficiency. They 
should not only be better known, but better 
supported. 

As I see it, there are three major needs 
for the handicapped. One need is to give 
equal economic opportunity immediately to 
all those whose disabilities are such that 
their work capacities are not limited or re- 
stricted. 

There are many of the less severely handi- 
capped who can work as well as any able- 
bodied person, especially if a little thought 
is given to fitting them for the job. 

A second major need is to train the more 
seriously handicapped-who lack work condi- 
tioning and work experience, so they can join 
the national labor force. 

A third need is to provide special em- 
ployment conditions for those whose dis- 
abilities are too severe to permit working 
under normal conditions in commerce and 
industry. We cannot just ignore these peo- 
ple. We cannot leave them to relief rolls. 
As a Goodwill Industries slogan so aptly puts 
it, they deserve a chance, not charity. 

The first need—providing job opportunities 
for those whose capacity to work is not re- 
stricted—could be met without too much 
difficulty. Many business concerns could 
employ more handicapped persons than they 
do, and I was happy to notice on my first 
day as president of the national chamber, 
that the chamber staff includes a number 
of disabled men and women. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
handicapped make excellent workers. In 
many cases, they excel the able bodied. 
Those who are physically unable to find an 
emotional outlet in the diversions of the 
able bodied are apt to make their jobs their 
outlet. The job becomes the most absorbing 
interest in their lives. 

The other two needs—training the more 
seriously handicapped, and providing spe- 
cial employment conditions—cannot be so 
easily met, and it is here that the role of 
organizations such as Goodwill Industries 
becomes tremendously important—not only 
to the handicapped individual, but to the 
prospective employer. 

I am told that the term “sheltered em- 
ployment” is frequently used to cover the 
service rendered in training the handicapped 
for normal jobs and providing special em- 
ployment facilities for the more severely dis- 
abled. 

As I understand the term, it means em- 
ployment which provides the opportunity to 
aequire vocational skills and to acquire an 
adjustment to normal working conditions, as 
well as employment which is adjusted to the 
capabililty of the individual. 

“Sheltered employment” has two purposes: 
to train those who are capable of being 
trained for normal work, and to employ on 
an indefinite basis those who are not capable 
of normal work. 

A distinctive characteristic of sheltered 
employment is that its focus is on service to 
the individual rather than on profit. This 
type of employment is not, and need not be, 
a function of our business world. 
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On the other hand, the businessman can 
lend the heartiest kind of endorsement to the 
type of service performed by Goodwill In- 
dustries because it is a welfare service pat- 
terned by the standards, and within the 
spirit, of the free enterprise system. 

Goodwill Industries is applying sound busi- 
ness principles to a welfare cause. Each 
Goodwill Industries is an autonomous com- 
munity enterprise, administered by the board 
of directors composed of community leaders— 
and this again is within the spirit of our 
American way of life. 

The purpose of business—to put it most 
simply—is to make goods and services avail- 
able to the public. Business is naturally in- 
terested in the widest possible market. 

Goodwill Industries is helping to expand 
the market for goods and services while, at 
the same time, achieving a most commend® 
able humanitarian cause. 

But it would be shortsighted to consider 
the needs of the handicapped from the hu- 
manitarian standpoint only. There is a 
critical economic angle involved which the 
National Chamber has recognized for some 
years. 

The manpower resources of the United 
States are far from abundant. All through 
the postwar period, our population has been 
growing at both ends, and shrinking in the 
middle. Our cradle roll has witnessed a.ter- 
rific expansion—and, as a result of advances 
in medical science, people are living longer. 

If we add those two factors to the low birth 
rate during the depression of the 1930's, we 
discover that we have about the lowest per- 
centage of persons in the productive age 
group of 18 to 64 than at any time in our 
history. 

While I have no crystal ball to help me 
see the future, I am confident that our econ- 
omy is going to continue to expand. Auto- 
mation has already demonstrated that it 
creates jobs instead of eliminating jobs. 

People are going to continue to retire at 
earlier ages, and as the science of geriatrics 
begins to rival the science of pediatrics, the 
ranks of the rocking-chair (or retirement- 
income) brigade will steadily increase, with- 
out a compensating increase in the produc- 
tive age group. 

Here then, is a long-term manpower prob- 
lem, and Goodwill Industries is doing some- 
thing about it. 

While it seems to be true that all divisions 
of our society have been paying more atten- 
tion to the needs of the handicapped during 
the past 10 years, a vast amount of work re- 
mains to be done. I think I can say that 
the business community, and such organiza- 
tions as Goodwill Industries, have much in 
common which should make us even better 
acquainted than we are. 

I most heartily salute you of Goodwill In- 
dustries on the occasion of 1957 Goodwill 
Week—and I am grateful for your invitation 
to be with you tonight. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, AT THE 
ANNUAL AWARDS DINNER OF THE GOODWILL 
INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
May 3, 1957 
It is an honor and a distinct pleasure to 

extend the best wishes of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 

Organizations to the officers and members 


of Goodwill Industries and all other public- 
spirited groups and citizens attending this 
annual awards dinner. 


We of the AFL-CIO are glad to take part 
in launching the 1957 annual observance of 
National Goodwill Week. 

The objectives and accomplishments of 
the Goodwill Industries of America in pro- 
viding rehabilitation, training and employ- 
ment of the handicapped have long been 
admired by the AFL-CIO. As firm believers 
in this humanitarian program, we are proud 
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to join with the many other organizations 
commemorating the 55th year of Goodwill 
Industries service to workers. 
We are confident that the overall cause of 
the handicapped can be and will be much 
improved through our combined efforts and 
activities. 

With the ever increasing number of handi- 
eapped persons in our country today, an 
adequate program to restore to the handi- 
capped the dignity of a useful and self-reliant 
life is of vital importance. In no other 
field are the opportunities greater for con- 
structive action to enlarge our productive 
resources and improve the welfare of our 
citizens. 

The AFL-CIO is built on the trade-union 
tradition of working for the general welfare 
of all people—and that includes, of course, 
the handicapped. We are determined to do 
what we can to see that a person with an 
impairment is not denied the opportunity 
to earn a living. Let me assure you that 
this attitude is not only felt at the top level 
but reaches all the way down to the local 
unions throughout the country. 

Under our program, organized labor is 
doing many things to aid the handicapped: 

1. We urge the extension of rehabilitation 
services through the expansion of existing 
facilities and the creation of new facilities 
wherever needed. 

2. We aim to extend the benefits of second 
injury legislation to all States and to im- 
prove the laws now enacted in order to extend 
second injury protection to a wider range 
of disabilities. ; 

3. We strive to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped through collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements and union-man- 
agement cooperation. 

4. We are working for the formation of 
more and more union-management com- 
mittees for the handicapped at the plant 
level. Committees of this nature should 
consider all problems arising in employment, 
reemployment and transfer of impaired 
workers, whether the physical condition 
stems from on-the-job or off-the-job 
injuries. 

5. We recognize the wisdom of active par- 
ticipation in community programs and en- 
courage State and city local central bodies 
to take active part in State and local com- 
mittees for employment of the handicapped. 
Community participation is, I believe, one of 
the most important objectives in the coming 
years. Obviously, the best place for the 
handicapped worker to earn a living is in his 
own community. We maintain that under 
most conditions any community can absorb 
its handicapped into its industrial and com- 
mercial life to great advantage. 

A community committee including repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, management, 
the professions, civic and welfare organiza- 
tions—in fact, a good cross-section of the 
life of that community—can do a particu- 
larly effective job. A program which would 
determine the number of unemployed han- 
dicapped workers in the local population to- 
gether with a close-knit program of coopera- 
tion with local rehabilitation and placement 
agencies can make real progress when every 
body concerned is working as a team. 

The program which the AFL-CIO has de- 
veloped in this field has not been designed 
with any feeling that these handicapped need 
to be coddled by our society. On the con- 
trary, the program is based on the principle 
that, if given adequate rehabilitation serv- 
ices and an opportunity for a decent job, the 
handicapped individual himself will eargerly 
utilize his own resources to become an ac- 
tive, productive worker. 

Out of it, and out of a new awareness of 
the problem, we hope will come the kind of 
understanding and assistanc® which will re- 
sult in the of an enlightened reha- 
bilitation, training, snd employment of the 
handicapped program. 
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The doctors, the scientists, the technicia,, 
have made remarkable progress in this fielg 
We have the tools and the know-how ¢,, 
are necessary. It is up to us—all of ys_.. 
translate this knowledge into practice ;,. 
the benefit of the handicapped as inqjiy\4. 
uals and for the ultimate benefit of a)). 
Excerpt oF REMARKS OF Miss Mary E. Swr. 

zeR, DrRECTOR, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL Reus. 

BILITATION, AWARDS DINNER oF Goopwnz 

INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, MAYFLOWER Hor; 

WasHINcTON, D. C., May 3, 1957. 

One of the most gratifying results o; the 
new vocational rehabilitation law of 1954 has 
been the expansion of Goodwill Industries 
with the partial financial support of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Not only have your sheltered workshops 
been improved in many cities so as to offer 
employment and training to more of the 
disabled who cannot readily obtain competi. 








tive jobs without transitional training, py; 


in some cities—as in Washington—actual re. 
habilitation facilities have been established 
to improve the work capacities of the dis. 
abled. 

These developments are quite characteris. 
tic of the remarkable upswge of interest jp 
rehabilitation in communities throughout 
the country and have contributed signif. 
cantly to the record number of rehabilita. 
tions achieved last year—66,273. They serve 
admirably to show that even a little stimy. 
lus from the State and Federal Governments 
can engender enthusiasm and cooperation in 
communities everywhere far out of propor- 
tion to the small investments of State and 
Federal funds which are so newly available. 

There are some 40 joint projects in which 
Goodwill and the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation are taking part to expand and 
improve opportunities for the disabled. 
These have been financed by approximately 
$500,000 of Federal funds. This money has 
been matched many times over, however, 
with local dollars and hard work on the part 
of local people. That is the significant and 
constructive aspect of this partnership. 

The rehabilitation center added to the 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries here in 
Washington, is a fine example of what we 
can accomplish by working together. 

And, as another significant example, the 
Cincinnati Goodwill Industries Rehabilita- 
tion Center quite recently started a demon- 
stration of the contribution that a mobile re- 
habilitation team can make in providing 
more effective and economical rehabilitative 
services to the handicapped in small com- 
munities of a three-State area—Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana. 


Patriotism Above Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr’. 
President, the Union League of Philadel- 
phia is a unique organization. It could 
be rightfully termed a great political 
organization, but it has always put Pa- 
triotism above party. 

Ivan H. Peterman has written several 
articles relative to the league, and he 
has just written one on the subject Pa- 
triotism Above Party, in which he 
makes some very interesting statements 
relative to World War I, and what tt 
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1957 
meant as it related to the President, 
woodrow I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have this article printed in the 

appendix of the REcorD. ; 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PaTRIOTISM ABOVE PARTY 


(By Ivan H. Peterman) 


It was the evening of May 11, 1915. The 
war that was supposed to make the world 
safe for democracy, raged along two muddy 
fronts of Europe. The neutral United States 
with natural ties to Great Britain and 
France, was freshly appalled at the German 
submarine of the Cunard liner 
Lusitania, 4 days earlier off the Irish coast. 
of the 1,198 lives lost, 124 were American. A 
week before, the German Embassy had arro- 
gantly published a warning in New York 
newspapers, advising all travelers under the 
British flag to take the consequences, 

The Union League of Philadelphia pon- 
dered these fresh atrocities as its members 
met to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
League House. There were 10 distinguished 

at the reception and banquet, and 
the professor from Yale University was center 
of attraction. His name was William How- 
ard Taft, lately President of the United 
States, and a Republican well qualified to 
survey the international crisis. Mr. Taft 
had also been Secretary of War. 

A great many were therefore surprised, but 
their faith in American political honesty 
and patriotism fired anew, when former 
President Taft took note of President Wil- 
son’s famous declaration at Philadelphia the 


night before. Said Wilson, with the cries _ 


for Lusitania reprisal in his ears: “There is 
such a thing as a man being too proud to 
fight. There is such a thing as a nation be- 
ing so right, that it does not need to con- 
vince others by force that it is right * * *.” 

The man whom Democrat Wilson had de- 
feated made a remarkable speech. He urged 
the politically conscious labor leaders not 
to aspire to special privilege, not to abuse 
the strike, or to resort to the compound 
boycott. He urged better use of the primary, 
more attention by the voters to their duty. 
Then he came to the war crisis and Ger- 
many’s repeated violations of Geneva con- 
ventions, and the rights of the United States 
as a neutral. , 

Many citizens expected Mr. Taft to take 
issue with the President’s caution. Popular 
feeling invited a grandstand play. But he 
did nothing of the kind. He stoutly ap- 
proved Wilson’s judgment, reminding of the 
President’s responsibilities, his duty to con- 
duct foreign policy until and as Congress 
felt it necessary to declare war. No indigna- 
tion of thé moment, however high, should 
be permitted to plunge a nation into hostili- 
ties that would cost tens of thousands of 
lives, and billioms of dollars in resources, 
he said. 

“With the present condition of the war in 
Europe, our action, if it is to be extreme, will 
not lose efficacy by giving time to the people, 
aie war it will be, to know what they are 
‘ac. age! e g 

Then Mr. Taft, a member of the Union 
League, raised its banner above the realm of 

by saying: 

“The task of the President is a heavy one. 
He is our President. He is acting for the 


| 


Before party, before ourselves, we of this 

our country. * * * Shall we 

not stand by him in this work? (‘We shall,’ 
they shouted.) 

“It is the peoples’ cAuse, not his alone, and 

he does well when quick action is of no 

, to allay excitement and 

to await the regular and studied action of the 

Peoples’ representatives. Our honor is safe 


i 
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with him. I give you a toast: The President 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Taft’s advice and Mr. Wilson's caution 
postponed the entry of the United States into 
World War I for nearly 2 more years. Wilson 
continued sending notes, the Kaiser’s hench- 
men plotted and were caught in sabotage, 
including an offer to help Mexico regain the 
Southwest States if she would side with 
Germany. General Pershing went after 
Pancho Villa, Henry Ford's “peace ship” pro- 
vided a preview of League of Nations and 
United Nations wrangling, but it could not 
stop the war. The United States kicked out 
German envoys Franz von Papen and Karl 
Boy-Ed. The War Department gradually 
established officers’ and National Guard 
training camps, just in case. Wilson toured 
the country talking preparedness. Big mu- 
nitions plant explosions interpolated an in- 
creasing list of submarine sinkings. And in 
November of 1916, “‘He Kept Us Out of War” 
sloganed Wilson to reelection over Charles 
Evans Hughes, in a photo finish count. 

Now it was February 8, of 1917, and the 
mood of the country had hardened. Ger- 
many had announced unrestricted sub war- 
fare, nobody’s life was safe. American ships 
like the Housatonic were sunk. Theodore 
Roosevelt was asking permission to raise vol- 
unteers. We had lent hundreds of millions 
to the Western Powers; the World War I loans 
to our allies would eventually total $7 bil- 
lions. Ambassador Page urged the Govern- 
ment to prevent economic collapse in France 
and England. The Union League called a 
erpecial meeting “to consider its attitude to- 
ward the President of the United States in 
the international crisis.” 

With Mr. John Gribbel presiding, Mr. C. 
Stuart Patterson, president of the Union 
League in 1897-98 and a compelling orator, 
offered a resolution. Germany had broken 
its pledge by resuming sub warfare on neu- 
tral shipping, he said. “National dishonor 
is’ worse than war; it is worse than war if a 
country is unable to protect the citizens 
whose allegiance it claims. We want peace, 
but peace with honor and not without vic- 
tory.” The resolution pledged to President 
Wilson the Union League’s “loyal support to 
whatever action may be necessary to defend 
the United States, and to maintain the 
rights of its citizens on land and sea.” It 
Was unanimously passed by a standing vote. 

It was a memorable meeting, reminiscent 
of the action behind Lincoln, without regard 
to political choice or partisan fealty. Mr. 
Isaac H. Clothier, who as a youth helped 
organize the Republican Invincibles and 
twice voted for Lincoln, represented the 
oldest of the membership when he declared: 
“I need hardly mention that I am an in- 
grained Republican who differs widely and 
fundamentally with the present administra- 
tion, but no matter who carriers it, I follow 
the flag.” 

The war years were not easy for the Union 
League. There are 215 names on the bronze 
tablet in League House, those who served in 
the fighting forces and associated branches. 
The Red Cross and YMCA drew a number. 


‘Four Liberty Loan campaigns totaled from 


League members alone, $28,878,600 sub- 
scribed. Over 200 members asked exemption 
from dues while away in uniforms; receipts 
fell off so in that December 1918 the annual 
report showed an accumulated deficit of 
$33,000. In &an effort to economize, after a 
proposal to raise dues 25 a year was defeated, 
the League officers eliminated most of an 
annual outlay of around $40,000 for enter- 
tainment. The years 1917-18 were rather 
subdued in League House, most activity con- 
tering about the Soldiers and Sailors Annex 
in the old Beth Eden Church, Broad and 
Spruce Streets. On a comparatively modest 
first year’s budget of $22,000, a daily average 
of 700 servicemen used the Annex. During 
November 1918, there were still 22,161 guests 
in uniform. The funds raised for this 
worthy operation by then had reached $43,- 
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000. Over 140,000 servicemen made use of 
this facility during the war years, as it be- 
came the forerunner of USO and Red Cross 
clubs of World War II, to come later. 

One of the most mourned in the battle 
casualties of the war was Patsy Egan, a 
Union League waiter, killed in action. A 
bronze tablet was placed to his memory in 
the house by members of the open table he 
long had served. As the war came to an end 
with the Armistice Day celebrations, the 
Union League’s membership stood at 2,550. 

In retrospect, it is noteworthy that during 
the course of the First World War, costs, 
prices, and values generally seemed to remain 
in hand. A faded league menu for “pork- 
less Saturday,” February 23, 1918, provides 
a mirror: The roast prime ribs luncheon was 
55 cents, mashed potatoes included. A sea- 
food dinner complete, 65 cents. Supreme 
breast of guinea hen with mushrooms (a real 
treat), was $1.10; the finest oysters ran from 
29 to 30 cents a dozen. Sandwiches weren't 
listed. One can understand why the mem- 
bers resisted a boost of $25 in dues. That 
was money, even in wartime, 40 years ago. 
It had not yet been strewn about the globe, 
like negotiable confetti. 

Yet, desipte the strictures of the period, 
the Lincoln Memorial Room was completed 
during 1917. Thus were kept alive the con- 
cepts of primary loyalty, as noted by John 
W. Hamer, secretary, in his report for 1919: 

In this later conflict, as shown, the ener- 
gies of your institution and its membership 
have been earnestly devoted to the object of 
its organization—the support and mainte- 
nance of the national administration—not- 
withstanding that the administration has 
been of an opposing political faith. 





Opening Wider the Doors of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, May 13, a regional work 
conference was held on the rural de- 
velopment program. The States in- 
cluded were Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. On that occasion, Mr. 
True D. Morse, the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, and the president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, de- 
livered an address entitled “Opening 
Wider the Doors of Opportunity.” The 
address was delivered at Lexington, Ky. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection; the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OPENING WIDER THE Doors OF OPPORTUNITY 


(Address by True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, and President, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, before Regional Work 
Conference (Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia) on rural development program, 
May 13, 1957, Lexington, Ky.) 


You are engaged in the vital task of 
opening wider the doors ®f opportunity 
for the rural people who are most in need 
of more income and a better living. This, 
President Eisenhower said, we must du— 
when in January 1954 he called for a pro- 
gram for vigorous action on the difficult and 
too-much neglected low-income problem. 
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The welfare of people is in your hands. 
The future of youth is your responsibility. 
You are tackling the tough but vital prob- 
lem of bringing new vision, hope, and prog- 
ress to the millions of our people who need 
a chance to share in the prosperity of our 
Nation. You are builders of communities; 
a stronger United States, and a better world. 

The rural development program, now 
moving forward in over 25 States, is an 
action program. It is paying off—it is pro- 
ducing results. 

The areas are rich in human resources. 
Low-income counties have produced many 
governors and ambassadors. Some of our 
strongest State and national leaders have 
come from homes and areas where incomes 
are meager and the doors of opportunity are 
only slightly open. At least five of our 
Presidents were born on small farms in 
these areas. The people are capable—are 
among our most solid citizens—the kind 
that have made America great. The doors 
must be opened wider for them. 

That is why the basic report was given 
the title “Development of Agriculture’s Hu- 
man Resources” (Apr. 27, 1955, USDA), and 
special attention has been focused on the 
young people. 

President Eisenhower has a special com- 
mission working on education beyond the 
high school. It has said: “Many more 
individuals may have to be aided in meet- 
ing the costs.” There is discussion of the 
need for more scholarships and grants. As 
we plan for and make it possible for the boys 
and girls who have such great potentials to 
get a higher education we will be helping 
fill the shortage of scientists, engineers, 
teachers, doctors, and nurses that retards 
our progress. 

We will insure that these boys and girls 
will not live out a life in slums or-under 
the handicaps of low incomes or poverty. 

We will be building stronger citizens for 
tomorrow. 

We are not here to deal in abstract theo- 
ries or generalities. This is a how-to-do-it 
work conference. 

Here are examples of what is being done— 
and how: 

Vocational training is an open door to 
opportunity. Grainger County, Tenn., Rural 
Development Committee found 8 young 
men 20 years of age for every potential 
farmer replacement. That means 7 of every 
8 boys must find their future in other than 
farming in that county. They will be help- 
ing run our great industrial America. 

What to do—and how. Here are answers 
from local people. 

In Macon County, Tenn.: “A new trades 
class was started at the high school. Since 
the school was crowded, and there was no 
money for a new building, the school board 
gave 5 vacant 1-room school buildings and 
the materials from these were either used, 
or sold to buy other materials, for a build- 
ing for the trades classes.” 

Hardin County, in the same State, reports: 
“Placement of two trades teachers in county 
high schools.” 

The Wichita, Kans., meeting on drought 
and other natural disasters recommended 
“that at both the local and State level pro- 
vision be made for vocational training for 
commerce and industry in addition to agri- 
cultural eduction.” 

There are nearly 200 young lads on farms 
in low-income areas to take the place of 
every 100 farmers who retire or die. About 
50 percent of the young men who grow up 
on our farms must be employed elsewhere. 
Most of the girls will not become wives of 
farmers. Vocggtional and other education 
must be adjus to the needs of young peo- 
ple today and for tomorrow. 

Here in Kentucky a cooperative study be- 
tween the University and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is under way to deter- 
mine the extent of need for expanded edu- 
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cational facilities, both and voca- 
tion, in three rural development countries: 
Butler, Elliott, and Metcalfe. 

Dr. John A. Perkins, on leave as President 
of Delaware University and now Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, will speak to us with au- 
thority on “Education and Rural Develop- 
ment,” the last day of this conference. 

New industries are being dispersed in 
rural areas. Now farm families can live at 
home—on their farms—out in the whole- 
some country—and have full- or part-time 
off-farm employment where additional in- 
come is needed. Observe the new and mod- 
ern homes and improved farms that are re- 
placing the cabins and dilapidated homes 
and eroded land—where mere survival for- 
merly depended alone upon thin land and 
too few acres. 

In Macon County, a labor survey was con- 
ducted by volunteers, and a factory secured 
which employs 500 women and 100 men. 

Watauga County, N. C., reports a new 
plant that will manufacture clothing and 
will employ about 100 persons, mostly wom- 
en. The need for these job opportunities is 
shown by the news article which goes on to 
say, “Some 568 women between the ages of 
18 and 40 registered at the courthouse for 
employment in the new plant in a survey 
made by the chamber of commerce and the 
Rural Development Corporation. 

Monroe County, Ohio, has had a rural 
planning and improvement committee since 
1954. It found 4,000 people of the county 
available for work. Some were traveling up 
to 80 miles a day to get extra income 
through off-farm jobs. A $99 million alumi- 
num plant is now under construction in the 
county and will provide work for 2,000 peo- 
ple. This county with average incomes of 
about $1,200 is experiencing a major up- 
surge in income. As a pilot county Monroe 
is working on how to adjust to the coming 
of industry and much greater income for 
the farm and rural families. : 

Choctaw County, Okla., in 1954 built a 
factory which was leased rent-free to a 
glovemaking company. Laborers contrib- 
uted work on the building and local busi- 
nessmen raised the needed cash. This pilot 
county is pushing further industrialization 
as part of its rural-development program. 

Tippah County, Miss., has a new clothing 
factory employing 250 people. Local people 
remodeled a building to provide the quar- 
ters. 

Cherokee County, Tex., now has a coat 
manufacturing industry employing 75 peo- 
ple. 

Indiana’s pilot county, Perry, reports 4 
new industries—at least 1 was influenced by 
the stepped-up information and promotion 
by the rural-development committee. 

Washington County, Maine, has planned 
and directed a lebor survey. 

The Wichita meeting, January 13-15, 1957, 
of representatives from 15 States, on drought 
and other natural disasters, devoted a sec- 
tion of its report to total resources develop- 
ment. It said in part: 

“It is the consensus of those present 
that in developing long-range programs 
designed to cushion the impact of recurring 
natural disasters, action should be taken to 
strengthen the allied fields of commercial 
and industrial development as part of the 
program. 

“Off-the-farm employment is an impor- 
tant source of income to many farmers and 
ranchers in the drought areas and is making 
it possible for them to maintain their fam- 
ilies, farms, and livestock during this dis- 
aster period. Any program which leads to 
an expansion of employment opportunities 
in disaster areas * * * will make an im- 
portant contribution toward maintaining 
the economy of the area.” 


The rural development program was dis- 
cussed as a type of approach. Examples 
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were given of how industry expansion 

furnished profitable employment to thoy 
sands of drought-stricken farmers ,,. 
ranchers—for families on small farms. = 
were commuting 30 to 50 miles or mon, 
to such jobs. 

Timber is “green gold”—and offers Bolden 
opportunity doors. In much of the low 
income areas—one-half of the land {; ;, 
timber. Most of the small farms are o,, 
half or more in neglected forests. 7a 

The Kentucky Bankers’ Associatidn, State 
Department of Economic Development and 
Conservation, and the United States Forest 
Service have issued a “green gold” Teport 
on timber resources of the Cumberlang 
Plateau of eastern Kentucky. It invites 
business to look into the wood industry 
possibilities. 

Another report is being prepared on fores; 
resources where Virginia, West Virginia, ang 
Kentucky meet. 

What are the potentials? Here is just one 
example. The Champion Paper & Fiber Co, 
at ton, N. C., employs 2,800 local worker, 
and provides indirect employment for an 
additional 6,000 families through Purchases 
of pulpwood. Woodlot owners average 
$1,300 a year from wood sales to the company. 

There are thousands of examples of smaller 
wood industries—many can be expanded ty 
employ more people and produce greate 
income. For example, I visited in th 
Appalachian Mountains a successful shop 
out in the country in a small unpainte 
building employing 6 to 12 people making 
furniture. 

More income will be had as forests, streams, 
lakes, and parks attract more and mor 
people to-enjoy the recreation and renewed 
vitality of the out-of-doors. Tourists and 

ose who maintain country homes will be 
an increasingly important cash crop for rural 
areas that offer attractive facilities and 
services. 

Selling farm products for more dollars {s 
opening doors to new opportunities. Gar- 
rett County, Md., rural women’s marketing 
committee has opened a new market. 

Tippah County has raised money by local 
subscription to finance a new milk-receiving 
plant. 

In one pilot county a new grade-A egg 
route from farms to a nearby city will bring 
more dollars. : 

Covington County, Miss., Negro farmers are 
joining a nearby farmers’ cooperative mar- 
ket to get a more profitable outlet for truck 
crops. 

Van Buren County, Ark., is going into 
increased berry production combined with 
improved, systematic marketing of all fruit 
and vegetables. 

Dispersal of industry with more local in- 
come—and the attraction of tourists and 
country homes—is increasing the market for 
local poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and 
other produce—at much higher prices. 

New sources of income are being pr0- 
moted—opportunity doors. Lewis County 
(W. Va.) Rural Development Committee has 
sparked a whole series of practical projects. 
Among them—over 100 ewes have been 
brought in to demonstrate how sheep cal 
increase incomes on small farms. They #e 
aware that Congress wants more wool pro 
duction—a strategic fiber—and the incentivt 
gives a return of 101 percent of parity. 

Tippah County has placed 19 registered 
jerseys with farmers through its trade day 
awards program. 

Macon County has on a campaign to set 
small farmers to grow strawberries—a loci 
processor will buy them—a possible $300,000 
increase in income per year. Butler County. 
Ky., has actively expanded strawberries {0 
commercial and home use. 

Better health is among the first objectives 
of most pilot counties and areas. This + 
spurred by such facts as—infant mortality 
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rates that are 1 percent higher than in other 
counties in the Nation. 

Local for public health services 
ts only 21 cents per capita compared with 93 
cents in other counties and there are almost 

t fewer health department doctors. 

Hardin County has doubled the rates of 
inoculations for all kinds of diseases. The 
county health department made more than 
1100 X-rays during the year. 

"Grainger County has made a substantial 
contribution to the cost of building a health 
clinic and the county seat passed a bond issue 
for a safe and adequate water supply. 

Monroe County now has regulations gov- 
erning water supplies, sewage and septic 


a Tene the State commission for the 
tind, and the division of vocational rehabili- 
tation have pledged assistance on health 
problems. 
santa Fe County, N. Mex., has held health 
seminars in 19 communities—to explain 
nealth services and urge the importance of 
ood diets. 
; Butler County is sponSoring a new health 


building. 
The American Medical Association's Coun- 


cil on Rural Health advised its associations 
g the rural development program, on 

March 28, 1957: “We feel that inasmuch as 
planning “is done on a very broad basis in 
designated counties, including considerations 
for health and medical care, the rural health 
committees and the county medical societies 
would want to contact * * * this program, 
and explore what might be done in the way of 
organized medicine’s participation in the 
program.” 
There is. vision of the unlimited 
opportunities to open wider old doors—and 
to open new doors to greater accelerated 


Prom all directions come such expressions 
from the*pilot areas as “the door of oppor- 
tunity is open.” 

The county’s leadership “accepted the chal- 
lenge of the rural development program en- 
thusiastically.” 

An outstanding achievement, “the develop- 
ment of a strong cooperative spirit on the 
part of all local agency representatives and 
local leaders.” 

Assures “a continued better way of life for 
generations yet unborn.” 

Florida has a new rural development State 
committee and has named two pilot counties 
even though there are no Federal funds avail- 
able as yet for this expansion. 

Tennessee has responded to requests from 
the local people and has added two new pilot 
counties. 

Twiggs County, Ga., has a 5-year plan for 
unified farm, industry, and community im- 
provement, They say: “Change is an in- 
evitable part of our lives—we must take 
advantage of every opportunity—this neces- 
sitates planning and a vision of the future.” 

Banks, the chamber of commerce, the elec- 
tric company, a doctor, and the villages and 
towns of Avoyelies Parish carried a full page 
advertisement in the North-Central Loui- 
siana Register to tell the people about the 
Rural Development Program. As a pilot 
parish they said, 

“It is the biggest opportunity you will 
ever have of making Avoyelles a better, richer, 
fuller, healthier, more convenient place in 
which to live. 

“It is the once in a lifetime knock on the 
door. Be sure you answer it.” 

A national radio program has featured the 
pilot work of Choctaw County. 

Kentucky, the host State for this confer- 
ence, is using a trade area approach in its 
pilot It illustrates the type of 
variation that is desirable in the early.dem- 
onstration work. 

Counties and trade areas are making a 
sound by careful advance plan- 
ning. By the first of this year, 22 States 
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had reported a total of 47 surveys under way 
or completed and 30 more being projected 
ahead. Invariably they bring forth such 
expressions as, “They are showing us things 
we suspected but never knew about condi- 
tions in the county, and things we never even 
suspected.” 

Even before studies are completed the 
counties are moving into action. 

Leaders and organizations representing all 
parts of our Nation approve of the objective 
of the new program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
through its President Charles B. Shuman, 
says the “program is providing a pattern 
which can help, improve the opportunities 
for low-income families either within or 
outside agriculture. * * * County and State 
Farm Bureau organizations can do much to 
speed up this program.” 

The National Grange, in its legislation 
policies and programs for 1957, states, “We 
support -the rural development program. 
We favor voluntary participation by farm 
people and rural communities, and urge that 
local direction be encouraged.” 

National church leaders and organiza- 
tions are extending help and are suggesting 
that local pastors at the grassroots can be 
much more active in helping solve the prob- 
lems of low-income farm families of their 
areas. 

Chairman Haro.tp D. Coo.ey, of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Agriculture 
appointed a Subcommittee on Family Farms 
with Congressman CLARK W. THOMPSON, of 
Texas, as the head. The committee, after 
hearings and a tour through low income 
farming areas, in its report of August 1, 
1956, said in part: 

“Local initiative and cooperation are im- 
perative in programs directed at improving 
the economic position of the family 
form, °° * © 

“Programs for economic improvement can 
be put into effect far more quickly and 
beneficially in organized rural communi- 
ware *:* 

“Vocational instruction should be avail- 
able, both in formal schooling and on the 
farm—industrial subjects as well as agricul- 
ture. * * * Since 2 or 3 out of 4 rural young- 
sters are destined to settle into urban and 
industrial employment, the vocational edu- 
cation of rural schools definitely should em- 
brace elementary training in urban pur- 
suits. This applies to areas of small farms 
since these’ are the sources of the largest 
youth migrations to urban employment. 

“Establishment of a national policy on 
the widest possible dispersal in the location 
of industry—in rural areas will find a wealth 
of sturdy manpower * * *. The social.con- 
ditions under which people live and raise 
their children in rural or community areas 
are far superior. * * * 

“A substantial part of the answer to the 
family farm problem lies in cooperative mar- 
keting * * * provide small farmers with 
credit to acquire adequate farms and equip- 
ment.” 

The Senate Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report set up a Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Familigs, under the leadership 
of Senator JoHN SPARKMAN. Its findings 
and recommendations state in part: 


“It is apparent that a threefold approach . 


is required to meet other aspects of the 
problem of chronic labor underemployment 
in low-income farm areas: 

“(1) Encouragement of off-farm employ- 
ment by development of new industrial loca- 
tion within the area. 

“(2) Assistance of farm families willing to 
migrate to other areas and who possess defi- 
nite job opportunities in the new location. 

“(3) Provision for greater opportunity for 
rural people to obtain training for nonfarm 
occupations.” 


It“is with such approval of the methods 


and objectives that we gather here to deter- 
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mine how rural areas can more rapidly open 
the doors of opportunities to underem- 
ployed, of which our President spoke. 
This is a “How to do it” regional confer- 
ence and meeting. The results are eagerly 
awaited by the hundreds of leaders and 
workers in more than 57 pilot counties and 
areas——in over 25 States in which the rural 
development program is moving forward. 





Tribute to the Late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE‘UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘Love Out- 
lives Hate; You Can Feel Joe’s Triumph,” 
which appeared in the May 4, 1957, is- 
sue of the Chicago Daily Tribune. The 
article was written by Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Cormick Tankersley, who was formerly 
editor of the Washington Times-Herald, 
and who is a very able person and an ex- 
tremely talented writer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Love OvuTLives HATE; You Can FEE. Joe's 

‘TRIUMPH—THINK WHAT THIS MAN Has 

Done In 48 YEARS 


(By Ruth McCormick Tankersley) 


(Mrs. Ruth McCormick Tankersley, a niece 
of the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, has 
been a close student of Washington affairs 
and personalities in recent years. The fol- 
lowing is her appraisal and tribute to the 
character and deeds of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy.) 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—Joe McCarthy is 
lying in a casket waiting for a requjem Mass, 
waiting for a service in the Senate Chamber, 
waiting to be flown to his home, Appleton, 
Wis., to be laid finally to rest with his mother 
and father. These days symbolize his life— 
he belonged to his church, to his country, 
and finally and constantly to his family. 

But Joe McCarthy was always a restless 
man, impetuous, impatient with formality. 
His friends, sitting in his home with his 
family, can already feel his restless spirit 
stirring. The spirit, the soul that was Joe 
McCarthy was a white hot spirit of terrible 
intensity and it caught on fire every soul 
who came in contact with it. 

He inspired hundreds, he infuriated.some, 
he aggravated many. He aggravated those 
who knew he was right but did not have the 
courage to follow him, he infuriated the 
enemies of our Republic and he inspired all 
those kindred spirits who line the byways 
of America and populate its crowded cities 
and feed the Nation from their farms. 


LOVE OUTLIVES HATRED 


Love and courage have always outlived 
hatred and cowardice and already you can 
feel Joe McCarthy’s coming triumph. How 
many people can die and leave behind them 
what he has left? You have only to sit in his 
house at this moment to see a tremendous 
inheritance. Over the desk, where I am writ- 
ing, is a picture of the Pope with his per- 
sonal blessing to Joe McCarthy and his 
family. 

His worthiness of this blessing can be seen 
in every statue in his house, in the rosary 
hanging on his baby’s crib, in the humanity 
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which made him seem like a personal friend 
to a million people in this country. I can 
hear him struggling to control his voice, 
knuckling an unwonted dampness from his 
eyes as he spoke before 10,000 people of the 
American boys abandoned in Red China. 

Every McCarthy partisan in public life 
already feels a surge of determination to 
carry on the fight which Joe McCarthy some- 
times fought singlehandedly. His few friends 
in the Senate who stood by him against all 
odds are grim and militant such as I have 
never seen them. It is as if they were taking 
up arms to avenge a friend cut down in 
battle. That is the way they feel about it 
and that is the way it is. 

JOE IS LAUGHING 


Also, in front of me on this little desk {s 
a picture of Joe McCarthy and Jeannie, his 
wife. They are looking into each other's 
eyes and Joe is saying something and Joe is 
laughing. It was ever thus. Joe loved to 
talk, to tell stories and anecdotes and tell 
about people. He seldom let Jeannie finish 
a story and she seldom cared. Poked in the 
frame is a snap of Joe looking into the laugh- 
ing face of one of the dearest persons in his 
life, Elizabeth Kerr, his mother-in-law. 

You can tell that he just said something 
outrageous to her and that he loved to see- 
this picture because he loved to see her 
laugh. In the 24 hours since sadness per- 
vaded the McCarthy house we haven’t heard 
a baby cry. The McCarthys’ little adopted 
daughter, Tierny, in the knowing way of a 
5-month-old baby, has eaten all her meals 
without a word and done more for her moth- 
er with her smiles and gurgles than an army 
of well-meaning friends. 

Forty-eight is very young to die. Think 
what this man has done in 48 years. The 
intensity of his convictions made him appear 
tough. Actually, he was the biggest softie in 
the world, as any child that ever knew him 
will tell you. It says in the report that he 
died of a liver ailment but it’s an ailment 
that seldom kills anyone. I think we all 
know of what Joe McCarthy died. 


ENEMIES DIDN’T KILL HIM 


One cause was a greater brainwashing 
than any of those boys in China, for whom 
he has fought so valiantly. A big cause was 
the formal censorship by so many of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. His enemies never 
let up on him. It is a terrible thing. But 
don’t ever think that his enemies have killed 
Joe McCarthy. They will find that as long 
as they live Joe McCarthy will become more 
potent every day, that he may well be a more 
invincible enemy in his grave than he was 
alive. - 

We won't say “Goodby” to Joe McCarthy 
because his is not a spirit that would seek 
rest until the enemies of his country, the 
godless hypocrites among us, and those who 
endanger the future of Tierny McCarthy are 
driven out of all influence and power. Joe 
will be with those who carry on his fight, his 
courage and constant comfort, and his name 
will prick the conscience of men in public 
life for centuries to come. 


The Battle of Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 _ 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp an editorial entitled “We Know 
Them,” which appeared in the May 14, 
1957, issue of the News and Courier of 
Charleston, 8. C. ‘his is a daily news- 
paper which supported President Eisen- 
hower in his race for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
We EKEnow THEM 

If Eisenhower and Montgomery had. been 
in command at Gettysburg, instead of Lee 
and Meade, both would have messaged their 
supreme headquarters that they could not 
move, against such overwhelmingly superior 
forces, until they had more men, more guns, 
more swords, more horses, a USO—and a 
WAC driver. Don’t tell us. 


What Industry Means to Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA” 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was held in Alabama an es- 
say contest. 

Onie of the participants, a high-school 
senior, won a 2-year scholarship to one 
of the outstanding schools in our State. 
The subject of his essay was “What In- 
dustry Means to Alabama.” 


I refer to Thomas W. McCutchen, a. 


senior of the Decatur High School, De- 
catur, Ala. His essay is one of great 
interest. It contains much helpful in- 
information. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the essay 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Wat INDUSTRY MEANS TO ALABAMA 


(By Thomas W. McCutchen, Decatur High 
School, Decatur, Ala.) 


Just what does industry mean to Ala- 
bama? First of all ‘it means utilization of 
many of our natural resources, and the 
development of the South. The utiliza- 
tion of natural resources has made this 
possible. Birmingham is noted for its coal 
and iron; the South contains one-fifth of 
the country’s total coal supply, and 40 per- 
cent of the country’s iron supply. The 
developments from the iron and steel in- 
dustry include structural steel and fabri- 
cation plants, and plants that manufacture 
special machinery and castings, stoves, rail- 
road cars, and other products. One of the 
most notable developments has been the 
production of cast-iron pipes and fittings. 
Nearly half the total national output is from 
the Birmingham and Anniston areas, with 
value of production reaching a prewar fig- 
ure of $30,662,000. 

Coal deposits are estimated to underlie 
an area of 8,000 square miles. The output 
in 1942 was 19,301,254 long tons. 

The State’s great hydroelectric resources 
have been extensively developed on the 
Tennessee River by the Federal Government 
through TVA, and elsewhere in the State, 
by private capital. On January 1, 1944, the 
State had 13 hydrogenerating plants with 
an installed capacity of 959,603 kilowatts, 
besides 17 steam electric generating plants 
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with 379,360 kilowatts. These figures have 
almost doubled in the past 10 years. p,. 
cent years have witmessed a great deve. 
opment in rural electrification, with thoy. 
sands of miles of rural electric lines no, 
in service and numerous extensions Planneg 

Industry means to Alabama the utiliza 
tion of our farm products, as is shown by 
the various types of industry using farm 
products, such as local flour and cotto, 
mills, in our State. If it were not for thi; 
type of- industry in Alabama, our people 
would pay higher prices for their own far 
products in manufactured form. 

The manufacture of textiles is a Major 
industry, with more than 125 mills Operating 
in the State and an annual output in exces 
of $130,000,000. Knitting mills, hosiery mij), 
and garment plants are among the State's 
successful manufacturing operations. 

The rapid growth of manufacturing iy 
Alabama is particularly advantageous to the 
State’s economy at a time when agriculture 
is declining in importance as a source of em. 
ployment. In 1940, for example, 40 percent 
of all employed persons in Alabama were in 
agriculture, whereas by 1950 only 25 percent 
were so employed. By absorbing workers 
who are leaving agriculture, manufacturing 
growth is aiding in the adjustment toward 
@ more profitable agricultural economy char. 
acterized by large-scale, mechanized farm. 
ing which yields higher returns to those who 
remain in it. 

Alabama’s 19 million acres of forest land 
are supporting 2,000 sawmills, 368 planing 
mills, 40 veneer mills, 26 crate and box mills, 
47 specialty mills and 6 pulp and paper 
mills, all help to increase our economy. 

There has been a great development in 
industrial chemistry. Material often hither- 
to classed as waste has become the source of 
valuable products. Alabama is rich in raw 
materials in this field, and the future of in- 
dustrial chemistry has been described as al- 
most unlimited. 

Alabama is an important producer of 
building stone, marble, cement, lime, brick, 
and tile. Cement production amounts to 
$10 million per year. The largest deposit of 
white marble in the world is found in Tal- 
ladega County and is extensively used in 
construction and decorative work. The 
State has numerous deposits of silica suit- 
able for manufacture of glass and glassware 
of best grades, huge deposits of flake graph- 
ite, and commercially usable quantities of 
bauxite. Oil production, though small at 
present, may be increased considerably, in 
the future, according to geologists. 

More aluminum is refined in Alabama to- 
day than was produced in the entire Nation 
prior to the war. 

Industry has definitely meant to Alabama 
increased wealth. In 1940 to 1950 the cash 
receipts of farmers rose from $88 million to 
$350 million. This was an increase of almost 
300 percent. During this same period wages 
and salaries increased from $109 million to 
$888 million which was an increase of 700 
percent. 

These funds help materially to provide 
police protection, public health, forest-fire 
prevention and control, public welfare, 
schools and many other vital services. 

Industry means the establishment of bet- 
ter educational systems. With increased 
wealth from industry, which means more tax 
money for education, we are able to build 
better school buildings and are able (0 
secure better equipment, and better trained 
teachers. With better schools, the children 
of Alabama will be trained to take their 
places in industry at home. 

Millions of dollars are currently being 
spent by industries in Alabama on com- 
munity improvements and other contribu- 
tions to the overall economy of the State. 
Industries have engaged in activities rang- 
ing from the building and donation to their 
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communities of schools and hospitals to the 
presentation of electric and water systems. 

The t of these different indus- 
tries has built attractive and commodious 
temples of worship for their people. 

The milis’ executives have caused to be 
organized, and they support the Boy and 
Girl Scout troops, junior league basebail 
teams midget football elevens, which 
are a positive and forceful deterrent of 
juvenile delinquency. 

These and countless other beneficial things 
they do for their own people. In addition, 
they go above and beyond the call of duty 
to be good meighbors to our entire body 
ie means to Alabama higher stand- 
ards of living. Increased wages and wage 
earners a the standards of living of 
our people. They demand better churches, 
petter libraries, better stores, better homes, 
and many other important facilities. 

Many of our industries have a lending 
agency which finances those of its employees 
who are desirous of becoming homeowners 
and farmowners. The recipient of this 
assistance becomes a real estate taxpayer 
and adds dignity to his own stature. 

Industry has also necessitated the de- 
velopment of more efficient health services. 
This is true within the industries themselves 
and within the various cities. For example, 
one large industry refused to build in a 
particular city because its hospital facili- 
ties were sO inadequate. Now that particular 
city is engaged in a program of enlarging its 
hospital services. 

Alabama today is fast becoming the in- 
dustrial giant. of the South: Therefore, to 
study and become a part of this growth is 
a goal each individual should work to 


achieve. 





Aid to Commanist Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Will We Aid United States Com- 
munists?” from the April 24, 1957, issue 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wit We Aw Unrren Starrs CoMMUNISTS? 


Those Communist murderers who are 
Tunning captive Poland are going to be big 
about the thing. They aren’t going to say 
“No” to America. They have decided to go 
shead and accept the $95 million of the 
American taxpayers’ money that‘ our diplo- 
mats are trying to force on them. 

The Polish Reds aren’t so good mannered 
that they are forgetting to tell the world 
that what they really want from the Ameri- 
can people is $300 million (that’s nearly a 
third of a billion). But they are going to 
accept the $95 million just the same. 

This Polish Government we will give the 
money to is headed by a Communist named 
Gomulka, who has a record that is bad even 
when compared with those of many other 
Communists. He is hard and brutal and bes- 
tial. And there is no doubt about the fact 
he is a Communist. 

We wonder what the freedom-loving Poles 
who rose up in the Poznan riots for freedom 
think of the United States gift of $95 million 
% the Communist government that rules 
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them. We wonder what the freedom fighters 
of Hungary, who were able to get no United 
States aid in their fight, think about our aid 
to the Communists in neighboring Poland. 

Many of our foreign aid handouts, even to 
Britain and France, are indefensible. But 
aid to Communists is so much worse it is 
unthinkable. But be assured, money from 
your earnings will provide the $95 million 
to bolster up the Communist government in 
Poland. 

We wonder when our diplomats will sug- 
gest an appropriation of taxpayers’ money to 
the Communist Party in America. 





Hartwell Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from The Independent, of Ander- 
son, S. C., of May 5, 1957, which I believe 
to contain information of interest to 
everyone regarding the Hartwell Dam 
project, located on the Savannah River 
between Georgia and South Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in order that all Senators may 
have the benefit of the information it 
contains. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economy?—-WHAT ABoUT THOSE BILLIONS IN 
Tax SUBSIDIES TO THE, UTILITIES? 

The power trust press in Greenville and 
Charleston is yapping again about Hartwell 
Dam. 

The fresh attack is based on two claims: 

1. That the project should be eliminated 
in the sacred name of economy. 

2. That hydroelectric projects are out- 
moded and pretty soon those nice, benevo- 
lent commercial power companies will be 
furnishing everybody with just oodles of 
atomic power. 

What about the first point? 

The Hartwell project has received White 
House approval as being necessary and work 
already is underway. The project has suc- 
cessfully met every qualification as a useful, 
economical, and necessary undertaking. 

The estimated cost is $94 million. This 
will be repaid through electric power gen- 
eration. To abandon the project now would 
be false economy, indeed, and such a course 
is advocated only by the power trust press 
puppets. 

If Congress would save some real money, 
it could act to halt the rich flow of sub- 
sidies in the form of fast tax writeoffs and 


tax computation methods which are costing ~ 


not mere millions but billions of dollars. 

For example, the power trust press isn’t 
shouting from the house tops that in a 5- 
year period beginning in June 1951 private 
electric utilities have received interest-free 
loans of $1.4 billion. 

Over the given period of 33 years this will 
amount to a total subsidy to private electric 
utilities of $4.7 billion, or nearly twice as 
much as the $2.8 billion borrowed under the 
REA co-op program since the founding of 
REA. 


Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, the budget 
watchdog, has issued a report which de- 
clares: 
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“A striking thing about the tax amortiza- 
tion program in the electric power field is 
that it is an incentive that operates only for 
private taxable utilities, and not for public- 
ly owned companies.” 

But the tax writeoffs don’t begin to tell 
the story of the bonanza being enjoyed by 
the privately owned utilities. 

There is a new depreciation provision in 
the new tax law which so fixes the account- 
ing period that the commercial concerns 
may force the consumers to foot their tax 
bill while the companies pocket the Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Under this tax gimmick, commercial power 
companies in the United States stand to re- 
ceive an estimated $18 billion over the next 
20 years. 

Let those subsidies be removed before talk- 
ing about the economy of halting a project 
deemed necessary to national defense. 

Enough for the hypocritical economy yap- 
ping. 

Consider the second point—that hydro- 
electric projects are outmoded. 

If hydroelectric projects are outmoded, 
why are so many business-managed private 
power concerns engaged in or planning 
hydroelectric projects? 

The Alabama Power Co. is planning to 
build 4 new dams on the Coosa River with 
total new capacity of 395,000 kilowatts at a 
cost of $121 million. 

The Georgia Power Co. is preparing to build 
the James Oliver Dam on the Chattahoochee 
River. This same company only a year or so 
ago completed the Sinclair development on 
the Oconee River in Georgia. 

In North Carolina, the Carolina Aluminum 
Co. applied for license to build the Tucker- 
town project on the Yadkin River with 40,000 
kilowatts at $14 million. 

This is just to mention a few such proj- 
ects in this region. Others are being con- 
structed or planned in many other parts of 
the United States. 

Insofar as atomic power is concerned, it is 
true that the job has been entrusted to com- 
mercial concerns—they having been handed 
on a silver platter all the know-how bought 
for AEC by the taxpayers of the United States 
at cost of untold billions of dollars. 

Yet, although England and Russia are re- 
ported far advanced in the atomic field, in 
the United States there is only one small 
pilot plant actually nearing the production 
stage. 

Unless the Federal Government takes over 
the program, it appears atomic power for 
general use is still many years in the future. 

If the economy and outmoded claims— 
both clearly false—are the best the power 
monopolist press can come up with, they'd 
best tell the whole story or else keep their 
peace. Hartwell Dam will be built. 





The Moral Rearmament Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “One Chance To Stop Down Drift,” 
by George Todt, and published in the 
San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Times of 
April 15, 1957; also an article by the same 
writer entitled “MRA Message Through 
Film,” and published in the same news- 
paper of February 15, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
February 15, 1957] 
MRA’s MessacGeE THROUGH FILM 
(By George Todt) 

“Those who deny freedom to others de- 
» serve it not for themselves and under a just 
God cannot long retain it.”—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

“Africa today has sent its men to the West 
to show the true meaning of freedom for 
mankind,” said Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, 
the august founder and patron saint of Moral 
Rearmament. “They speak in a play and 
film called Freedom. The voice of this 
Africa can speak to every humble heart every- 
where. Today Africa may be the unexpected 
source that gives the answer to chaos. It 
is the moment for a miracle.” 

On Lincoln’s Birthday evening I attended 
the world premier of Freedom in Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theater in Hollywood. Every 
seat was filled and hundreds had to be 
turned away at the ticket box. This super- 
lative film is in color, with an all-African 
cast. Needless to write, it contains a message, 
both bold and audacious. 

The play; Freedom, deals with the fun- 
damental problems of mankind—personal, 
domestic, social and national—that tran- 
scend race, class, nation and religion. 

Freedom is bold because it challenges 
the conscience of mankind at the point 
where tensions in human relations are great- 
est—on the level of race and color. 

Freedom is audacious because its mes- 
sage comes from the most unexpected quar- 
ter, from Africa and the black man, appeal- 
ing to the best impulses of the human heart 
in the interests of all mankind. 

Briefly, the picture concerns how seem- 
ingly irreconcilable elements in a mythical 
African kingdom and its colonial masters 
from “Imperia”—the prototype of Great 
Britain—were able to solve their differences 
through a change of heart which started in 
one man. But this change—which was 
prompted by a desire to listen to the will of 
God and employ it unselfishly in practical 
action thereafter—spread to the hearts of 
other key officials of all divergent groups at 
odds with each other. It reached up to the 
king, himself. It conquered the bitterness 
and hatred of the people for their colonial 
masters—and it reformed the latter in the 
process. 

In its own way, Freedom portrayed the 
fundamental thesis of MRA, which in any 
or all of its forms of interpretation I have 
heard seems to amount to this: The neces- 
sary change in the world—the understanding 
of our differences in.the human family— 
must come voluntarily from the human 
heart attuned to God; it will not come from 
government edict, or force; it is the philos- 
ophy of voluntarism over compulsion. I 
would say that extremists of all races, creeds 
and colors who advocate the use of force, 
compulsion, or any other form of duress to 
solve our differences, and the tensions which 
spring from them, are definitely “out of sea- 
son” with the MRA people. 

As one who has long advocated the sub- 
stitution of the positive word “respect” for 
the intolerant word “tolerance”’—which at 
least implies inferiority for someone—I think 
freedom is a tremendous challenge’ for 
thinkers everywhere. And on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. In the battle going on 
for men’s minds today, this picture—vwritten, 
staged, and directed by the Africans them- 
selves—is destined to play a very important 
role in the future. 

Present plans call for it to be shown to 
hundreds of millions of people around the 
globe in the time ahead of us—and this 
amounts to a tremendous impact of ideo- 
logical significance. 
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“It is the moment for a miracle,” said Dr. 
Buchman. “A Moor came to worship the 
Babe; Egypt sheltered the child Jesus and an 
African carried the cross to Calvary. The 
voice of this African can speak to every 
humble heart everywhere. Where meek 
souls will receive Him still, the dear Christ 
enters in.” 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
April 15, 1957] 
OnE CHANCE To Stop DowNoprRIFrT 
(By George Todt) 

“We are in a global effort to win the world 
to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
There is your ideology. It is the whole mes- 
sage of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. The message in its entirety is 
the only last hope that will save the world.” 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman 
(Aim of Moral Rearmament). 

What is behind the moral rearmament 
movement? Of what is it composed? Is it 
worth investigating? Questions like these 
come from many sides. I am interested in 
MRA because it advocates absolute moral 
standards in the conduct of our lives. Not 
only in our personal lives, but also in public 
life as well. 

The fundamental premise of MRA is that 
you and I should change our lives so that we 
adhere to the four cardinal virtues of abso- 
lute, honesty, absolute purity, absolute un- 
selfishness, and absolute love. When enough 
of us have so changed, it will effect a better 
national climate. Then statesmen will 
change. The fear of war and chaos will lift. 
Then we will see new statesmanship—a life 
commitment adequate to change the think- 
ing, living, and daring of the whole. world. 
This concept elevates man, the individual. 
It is not collectivist—the doctrine of the 
mass Man, or common man. 

A religious: journal, in an article on moral 
rearmament, put it this way: 

“The problem is now to redirect the think- 
ing of all people, to inspire them again with 
the conviction that God is a living and 
active force in the midst of us, to persuade 
them that machinery, technical knowledge, 
organization, excellent in themselves are in- 
capable of solving our problems.” 

In reply, MRA founder, Frank Buchman, 
had this to say: 

“This is the battle of moral rearmament. 
Without the conquest of materialism, our 
nations will decay from within while we pre- 
pare to defend ourselves against attack from 
without. Materialism and atheism are 
breeding grounds for corruption, anarchy, 
and revolution. These have their allies in 
the selfishness that rules our homes, the 
bitterness that separates class from class, 
and the spirit of faction that divides a 
nation. 

“Here lies our instant danger. If we are 
fully to understand where our true security 
lies, we must look to our moral and spiritual 
defenses. Then we must act, resolutely, 
and intelligently to establish those defenses. 
America must be prepared. But America’s 
security lies not only in planes and ships 
and tanks, but in men prepared morally and 
spiritually to make the Nation strong. This 
is our first and foremost need. 

“True preparedness—the result of a nation 
morally rearmed—is the responsibility of 
every citizen. Everyone must take a part in 
the moral defense of the country. That is 
our privilege in America—every man bearing 
his part, every man an essential link in an 
impregnable line of defense, every home a 
fort, every worker employed in producing the 
moral armaments without which Gemocracy 
must perish from within.” 

Frankly, I am convinced that our Nation 
stands closer to actual peril today than at 
any previous time in her history. She is in 
the greatest danger, both at home and 
abroad. We are confused on issues.. The 
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picture is not so clear as it should be. ™ 
are supposed to be richer than every pbe;, 
But our political fortunes are at their bell 
ebb. 

There are wars, and rumors of wars. Th, 
world is divided into hostile camps, yt, 
America increasingly placed unhappily in the 
middle of things. We seem to be fast he. 
coming the target of everybody outside oy; 
borders, friend and foe alike. Where are oy; 
friends? Who is helping us with oy; 
troubles? What does the future hold for the 
American people? 

I possess no crystal ball, but I can see that 
we do not seem to have the correct answers 
for our country. If we propose to win on the 
world stage in the time ahead of us, then 
there is actually going to have to be some 
considerable changes made in our nationa) 
ideological fabric—and soon! If this Nation 
is to survive, we are going to have to co ex. 
tensive battle with corruption, disloyalty, ang 
greed. But definitely. 

What is needed is not so much a crusade 
in Europe or anywhere else in the world— 
but one right here in the United States of 
America. Perhaps MRA can show us the 
way. 


Schools Are Local Institutions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled ‘““The Schools Are 
Local Institutions,” published in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News of May 10, 1957. 
The editorial is in opposition to Federal 
aid to education. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ScHooits Are Loca INSTITUTIONS 

It is becoming: increasingly apparent that 
the often revived proposal for Federal aid to 
education, which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is still pushing with the aid of liberal 
Democrats, probably will be done to death by 
issues that have little or nothing to do with 
the basic premise of the bills before Con- 
gress. Ps 
And it is just as well, for the proposal is 
basically unsound. 

Two factors appear to be most likely to 
result in the more or less permanent shelving 
of the bill, if not its actual rejection on the 
floor of either the House or the Senate. 

One is the economy drive to which many 
Members of Congress, like many groups out- 
side, are paying at least lip service. Many 
Members of Congress, like many special in- 
terest groups among the public, seem to think 
economy a good thing until it touches them. 
But with so many other elements of con- 
troversy involved, the school aid proposal may 
become a likely point at which to cut 
spending. 

The second factor is the insistence of ex- 
treme advocates of civil rights and integration 
on tacking onto the bill a rider which would 


‘ withhold from any State refusing to integrate 


the races in its schools its just share of the 
Federal aid. (These people are foolish, really, 
for there is no doubt that in a short time 
they could get their way by executive or court 
ruling, regardless of what Congress might 
write into the bill or omit from it.) Many 
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sincere advocates of Federal aid to educa- 
tion will refuse to accept such a rider. 
It is significant in both of these respects 
that within the last few days congressional 
ttees Considering the Federal aid bill 
pave (1) rejected the integration rider and 
(2) have reduced the amount of money that 


Id be. pro’ . 
ae action lends substance to our analysis 


of the trend. 

put there is more to it than that. Even 
from former advocates of Federal aid there 
are coming expressions of doubt as to the 
wisdom of the proposal. Some are taking 
note of the fact that the sale of municipal 
and local school bonds indicates a boom in 
school construction financed by local funds. 

Senator KNOWLAND, of California, for an- 
other instance, voiced the fear. that once 
started the Federal school program probably 
would never stop. We can be sure it 
wouldn't. Two factors would operate to per- 
petuate it. P 

One would be the gradual entrenchment 
of the bureaucracy created to administer 
the Federal school program. From year to 
year, after the prograny was supposed to 
expire, the’ officials concerned™would con- 
front Congress with arguments indicating 
that more Federal aid was needed. 

Another would be the gradual diminishing 
of local effort. All too easily the public comes 
to depend om Federal programs and to let 
up on local programs designed to meet the 
same need, : 

Eventually State and local efforts to buil 
and maintain adequate schools would cease, 
and we'd have a Federal school prdgram— 
and nothing more. 

This would ,be a tragi¢ development, for 
schools are traditionally local institutions, 
and should continue to be such. 

State aid to local districts has become 
necessary and has been accepted, but the 
State has been recognized as the largest 
economical administrative unit which will 
permit the retention of local control. And 
even with that, county and district partici- 
pation in the financing is desirable. 

The sum and substance of it is that the 
States and counties can do a better job on 
their schools than can Uncle Sam—and they 
can do it at less cost. 





Some Questions About Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr a 

HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Don’t You See Their Im- 
portance?” from the April 24, 1957, issue 
a Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t You See THE ImPporTaNce? 

Think of your favorite local undertaker: 
Perhaps heis a friend of yours. Would you 
like to see your tax money spent to buy him 
4 dress suit to wear in going about his busi- 
hess? We doubt it. 

But some ‘of your tax money labeled “for- 
tign aid” has gone to buy dress suits for 
Greek undertakers. (How does that help the 
“recovery” of the country, we wonder?) 
| You've heard about the acid test for sales- 
men—selling iceboxes-to Eskimos. It would 

j 
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be even harder to do that today, because 
Eskimos don’t have to buy iceboxes—some 
of your tax money has gone to buy iceboxes 
for them. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, it is said. 
But do you approve the spending of some of 
your tax money to build public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers? 

There’s nothing like recreation. It’s good 
for you. But is it good for us to meet the 
State Department’s request for $260,000 to 
build a tennis court at Basra, India, a dance 
hall at Rangoon, Burma, and a mountain 
retreat in Indonesia? 

In this modern age, everybody ought to 
have the experience of riding in an airplane. 
Perhaps that’s shy some of your tax money 
has been spent to provide thousands of free 
airplane rides for Arabs visiting their Moslem 
shrine at Mecca. (Have your‘own children 
had airplane rides?) , 

The Federal Government has received 
justified criticism for spending tax money 
to go into competition with private enter- 
prise and build TVA plants for the produc- 
tion of subsidized electricity. But that’s not 
the half of it. Our tax money has been used 
to build a TVA for the Jordan River in the 
Middle East. 

South Korea is our friend and received 
our assistance in throwing back Communist 
aggression. But we have done more than 
that for South Korea—with your tax money. 
The United States has built 410 plants, in- 
cluding 2 $45 million fertilizer plants, 4 
flour mills, 4 starch plants, and a marble 
polishing plant. ' 

We will all agree that education is im- 
portant. Does that make you feel better 
about the expenditure of your tax money to 
Pay the tuition and living expenses of the 
sons of hundreds of wealthy Iranians at- 
tending American colleges? 

Why, of course the proposed Federal 
budget can’t be cut. Every bit of it is vital 
to security and world peace, right down to 
the fancy pants.of the Greek undertakers’ 
dress suits. : 


\ 





Willcox, Ariz., and Road Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday; May 15, 1957 


. Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the recently enacted road-construction 
bill contains provisions which would en- 
able the transcontinental highways to 
bypass the small communities of the 
country. The small towns of Arizona 
and of other western States are vitally 
concerned with this aspect. of the road- 
building program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an editorial from the Arizona Range 
News which displays the concern of one 
community in my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Great, CouraGeous HEART oF WILLCOX 

Since attending the meeting of the cham- 
ber of commerce last Thursday evening the 
thought has come to us again and again of 
the great, courageous heart of Willcox for 
time and again this town has had to fight for 
its very. life blood and after each struggle 
has emerged a better town. Thursday night's 
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meeting had to do with the moving of the 
highway and many feel that if the highway 
is moved that the town will regress severely. 
In that group who were at the meeting were 
men and women who volunteered to give 
freely of both time and money just as men 
and women have given of their time and 
money in the past. 

And as I listened to the men and women 
present their side of the story, I thought 
of the essay that had been written. by Eddie 
Rickenbacker who although had done many 
brave stunts as both a test pilot and a test 
car driver, it was because of his survival on 
a raft in the South Pacific ocean during 
World War II that he became the most 
famous. Out of those experiences came a 
book which was often quoted and often read 
over the radio in the late 1940’s, We Heard the 
Angels Sing. In the essay to which I refer 
are these words: 

“Once I almost died from a throat hemor- 
rhage. 

“ ‘Here,’ I said, ‘is death.’ 

“It dawned upon me in a flash that the 
easiest thing in the world is to die, the hard- 
est is to live. Dying was sensuous pleasure; 
living was a grim task. In that moment I 
chose to live. * * * I was quitting. I had 
work to do, others to serve.” 

The easiest thing in the world for Willcox 
to do at the present time would be to“just 
sit and let the road go where it will. Ac- 
cording to the thinking of many this road 
would be the ruination of the town, but Will- 
cox has never sat and let things pass it by 
and they are not going to do so this time. 
That old pioneering spirit that settled the 
town in the early 1880’s is just as much here 
now as it was then, for it took men and 
women of courage to settle the West. 


Because of the place Willcox is located the 
road through here has meant more to it than 
it would to a town that was less isolated. 
This road has been the cause of more hard 
work and more meetings than any other one 
thing. 

Back in the days when it was only a cow 
trail and men were turning from their bug- 
giesand wagons to cars for transportation, it 
was the pioneer spirit that sent men forth 
to build a new and better road with their 
primitive tools of rakes, hoes, and shovels. 
But they built well for it was the founda- 
tion of the road which came and which 
brings so much traffic through this section. 

Back some 20 years ago when the road was 
not going to be taken into the State system, 
it took a great deal of courage for the talk 
of dividing the county to be put far enough 
into action that many public meetings were 
held. The county was never divided but the 
road did come. 

This courage has always been tempered 
with good judgment just as it will be today. 
A point will have to be given here in order 
to gain a point there but as one man said: 
“We have always got what we went after. 
Why can’t we get what we need now?” 

The hard thing for.Willcox right now is to 
choose to live but like Eddie Rickenbacker 
Willcox still has work to do, others to serve 
which it shall. 





The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
column from the Washington Star of 
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May 14, written by the distinguished 
columnist, David Lawrence. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, in order that 
everyone may have an opportunity to 
read this splendid item regarding the 
Supreme Court. J 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mass MEETINGS AND THE COURT—WISDOM OF 
INTEGRATION DEMONSTRATION IN WASHING- 
TON THIS WEEK IS QUESTIONED 

(By David Lawrence) 


Groups which were among the beneficiaries 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of May 17, 1954, upholding 
integration—or forced association in the 
schools, as it sometimes is called—are plan- 
ning to célebrate it on the third anniver- 
sary Friday. 

But the public demonstration, which is 
to be staged at the Lincoln Memorial, may 
have effects opposite from those intended. 
It may start a series of annual demonstra- 
tions on the other side of the issue. For 
if approval of Supreme Court decisions is 
to be made the basis for emotional dis- 
plays, then those who disapprove have an 
equal right to express their emotions. 

What form might such disapproval take? 
It could result in annual meetings to pay 
tribute to the memory of those Supreme 
Court justices who for 58 years—from 1896 
to 1954—upheld the long-established right 
of the States to conduct their educational 
process under what was known from 1849 
on as “separate but equal” school facilities. 

Many of the greatest of the justices of the 
past—including Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, 
Hughes—upheld the “separate but equal” 
concept, and they respected what had been 
decided many years before. Eulogies of these 
and other justices today would no doubt 
center on the homage these men paid to 
the famous principle of “stare decisis.” This 
Latin phrase means, in effect, that what has 
been decided shall stay decided. There have 
occasionally been reversals by the Supreme 
Court of previous decisions, but only when 
the fallacy or mistake in the original deci- 
sion in a matter of law was plainly presented. 

In the segregation case, however, the nine 
justices did not point to any fallacy or mis- 
take in the legal reasoning of the justices 
who wrote the 1896 decision but merely said, 
in effect, that sociological considerations now 
justify a reversal. The controlling argument 
presented was that colored children feel psy- 
chologically inferior when separated from 
whites in the school years. 

Unfortunately, this is not too firm ground, 
even for the beneficiaries of the decision. 
They cannot be too sure that they have won 
something permanently. For, some day in 
the future, another set of Supreme Court 
justices may be persuaded to believe that 
“forced association” or the mixture of the 
two races in the schools has an injurious 
effect psychologically on the children of both 
races, and hence it would be proper to revert 
to the “separate but equal” arrangement. 
This is one of the risks involved in decisions 
based solely on sociological grounds. 

Why should there be, however, public dem- 
onstrations about Supreme Court decisions? 
Perhaps it is because of a widespread belief 
today that the courts are really influenced 
by public opinion more than by the letter 
of the law. 

Ever since 1937, when the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt publicly denounced 
the mapority of the justices of the Supreme 
Court for their decisions and requested Con- 
gress to enact a law enlarging the court by 
five justices—whom he would have the power 
to appoint—there has been a controversy 
over public opinion’s effect on the courts. 

While public demonstrations in the hope 
of affecting Supreme Court decisions on na- 
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tional or international issues are lawful; it 
remains yet to be determined whether or not 
these are wise methods of attempting. to 
exert pressure. For the Supreme Court still 
has the whole question of “integration” 
under its jurisdiction and particularly many 
problems of local enforcement which have by 
no means been solved. 

Incidentally, the so-called American branch 
of the Communist Party, through the ‘Daily 
Worker in New York, has been issuing exhor- 
tations to its members and fellow travelers to 
join in next Friday’s affair in Washington. 
This has been properly denounced by the 
leaders of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which has 
been organizing the celebration. 

. As for what constitutes true liberalism 
nowadays, there is food for thought in a 
dissenting opinion written in May 1930, by 
Justice. Holmes and concurred in by two 
other great liberals—Justices Brandeis and 
Stone. He said: c 

“I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever- 
increasing scope given the 14th amendment 
in cutting down what I believe to be the con- 
stitutional rights of the States. As the de- 
cisions now stand, I see hardly any limit but 
the sky to the invalidating of those rights if 
they happen to strike a majority of this court 
as for any reason undesirable. I cannot be- 
eve that the amendment was intended to 
give us carte blanche to embody our eco- 
nomic or moral beliefs in its prohibitions.” 





High Court Ruling on Hells Canyon Fine 
Victory for Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Congress created the Federal Power 
Commission and vested in that body the 
authority to license electric-power de- 
velopment in this country on the basis 
of economic and engineering fact. The 
Commission determined, after the long- 
est and most exhaustive hearing in its 
history, that the public interest would 
be best served by having the Idaho 
Power Co., rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, build the hydroelectric facili- 
ties in the Snake River. By refusing to 
reverse the decision of the Federal Power 
Commission, the Supreme Court of the 
United States obviously decided that the 
Commission had acted properly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “High Court Ruling 
on Hells Canyon Fine Victory for Pri- 
vate Enterprise,” published in the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Houston Chronicle of April 3, 
1957] 


Hicu Court RULING ON HELLS CANYON FINE 
Victory FoR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Idaho Power Co. for construction of three 


ad 
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dams on the Snake River between 
and Oregon. Advocates of public power 
organized as the National Hells Cany,,, ,: 
sociation, at once appealed to the Supre,,. 
Court, asking that the circuit court }. ;. 
versed. ‘They were joined by other p,});, 
power groups such as the Nationa) p,,., 
Electric Cooperative Association, anq pe 
public utility districts in the State of wa.) 
ington. bi 

The High Court has now refused to reyic, 
the lower court’s ruling and a Significant 
setback has been handed advocates o/ Public 
power as opposed to private enterprise In 
view of the Supreme Court’s predilectio, 
for greater concentration of power in th, 
Federal Government, as evinced in many 
previous decisions, the Court's action come 
as @ reassuring surprise. : 

Arguments opposing the private construc. 
tion of these dams—at Helis Canyon, Ox- 
bow, and Brownell—were based on the claim 
they would interfere with somewhat nebu- 
lous plans for erection of a single high dam by 
the Federal Government higher up the river 
The FPC held, however, that the public wel. 
fare would better be served by granting the 
Idaho Power Co. a license for which private 
capital amounting to $175 million was im. 
mediately available so that construction 
could begin at once. The proposal for 
single dam would have been dependent on 
action of Congress and would have required 
expenditure of $400 million in tax money 
yet to be appropriated. 7 

A great deal of misinformation and ex. 
travagaht claims were circulated by the pub- 
lic power groups in their attack on the FPC 
ruling but the fact remains clear that the 
people of the Northwest and the taxpayers 
of the United States will profit from con- 
struction of the Snake River project with 
private capital. Completed, these dams will 
be a source of new tax revenues as well as 
new ‘power for the affected area. § Further- 
more, ‘the Federal project would not only 
require more millions from the public treas- 
ury, it would never yield taxes and it would 
probably cost additional Federal funds io 
maintain and operate. Worst of all, it would 
operate in competition with private indus- 
try, and therein lies the real significance of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in this in- 
stance. It is a victory for private enterprise 


Idaho 





Trinity County Board of Supervisors 
Endorses Trinity River Partnership 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, 4 
highly significant resolution has been 
passed by the Trinity County, Calif, 





-board of supervisors, endorsing the Trin- 


ity River partnership plan. 

This is the county in which the inte- 
gral works of the Trinity River project 
be located. The resolution passed 
the county board of supervisors 0m 
19, 1957, reaffirming their prev'- 
ous position taken on April 12, 1955, is 20 
especially important expression of local 
opinion because of geographical facto!s 
surrounding development of the project: 

The Trinity county board of superv!- 
sors officially favors the partnership P12", 
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hich would permit construction and 

ration of the power facilities of the 
ect by a private utility. The board 
has taken this position “in the public in- 
terest,” and in a letter transmitting the 
resolution to me the county clerk states: 

The board will appreciate anything you 
can do to bring about this power partner- 
ship between the United States Government 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


For the information of Congress, I de- 
sire to include the following resolution 
with my remarks as a grassroots public 

tien from the very area in which the 
project originates: 
RESOLUTION No. 29-57 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the 
county of Trinity, State of California, on 
April 12, 1955, resolved its position regarding 
the private power partnership with the 
united States Government, Trinity River 
project and the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of California, approving said proposed 
partnership; and 

Whereas in view of recent developments 
and public pronouncements concerning said 
proposed partnership: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors, 
County of Trinity, State of California, in 
regular session assembled this 19th day of 
March 1957, That they do hereby reaffirm 
their position previously taken approving, as 
in the public interest, the power partner- 
ship of the United States Government, 
Trinity River project, and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company of California; be it 
further 

Resolved by this board, That the clerk of 
the Board of S visors of the County of 
Trinity, State California, be requested, 
and she is hereby instructed, to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Honorable 
William F. Knowland, United States Sena- 
tor from California; to the Honorable 
Thomas H. Kuchel, United States Senator 
from California; to the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Interior, Mr. 
Frederick Seaton; and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company of California. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hands this 19th day of March 1957. 

Grorce K. Loomis, 
Supervisor, Second District. 
JoHN D. RourRKE, 
Supervisor, Third District. 

Luioyp L. McKNIcnHr, 
Supervisor, Fourth District. 
Roy H. GALLAGHER, 
Supervisor, Fifth District. 
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Noes: None. 
Absent: Supervisor John K. McDonald. . 


Attest: 
MARGARET BAILEY, 
County Clerk and Ex-Officio Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors, County of 
Trinity, State of California. 



















Attempt To Weaken National Banking 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. Maurice S. Brody, director of the 
Denver National Bank, has come a 
penetrating analysis of the proposed new 
banking law, S. 1451. 

While I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking arid Currency, I feel 




















Mr. Speaker, from- 
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that many Members will be interested, 

as I am, in Mr. Brody’s opinion and the 

conclusion which he reaches, that this 
bill, both indirectly and directly, removes 
many of the basic safeguards written 
into our banking philosophy in 1933, and 
returns too large a share of the control 
to the professional bankers of our na- 
tional banking system. 

The analysis follows: 

PROPOSED New BANKING Law (S. 1451) Con- 
CENTRATES FINANCIAL CONTROL AND POWER 
IN HANDS OF THE FEW BY DESTROYING PRES- 
ENT SAFEGUARDS OF THE MANY 


(By Maurice S. Brody) 


The heart and chief purpose of S. 1451 is 
to concentrate control of our national banks 
in the hands of a few persons by removing 
certain basic safeguards built into our Na- 
tional Banking Act by a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1933. These built-in safeguards 
permitted our national banks to grow in 
great strength and to prosper since 1933. 

Numerous technical changes abound in 
the bill but these changes for the most part 
are used as camouflage to cover up the basic 
intent and purpose of this bill which is to 
concentrate the financial control of our 
national banks in the hands of a few profes- 
sional bankers. 

It is my purpose to deal concisely with 
the provisions of the bill which result in 
concentrating financial control by removing 
the basic safeguards presently existing in 
our national banks. > 
THE ELIMINATION OF MANDATORY CUMULATIVE 

VOTING 


Title I (National Bank Act), chapter 5, 
section 26C embodies the most fundamental 
revision which has been made by uprooting 
the principle of mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing in the election of directors of our na- 
tional banks, Mandatory cumulative voting 
along with the insurance of bank deposits 
were the two basic fundamental principles 
introduced in 1933 to safeguard the national 
banking system against a continuance of the 
abuses which had characterized the manage- 
ment of many of our national banks during 
the 1920's and the early thirties. 

Mandatory cumulative voting acts as a 
primary “check and balance” on bank man- 
agements not to engage in practices detri- 
mental to the interest, of stockholders and 
depositors of our national banks. This de- 
vice permits representation by substantial 
stockholders and representatives of substan- 
tial stockholdings on the boards of directors 
of these national banks in order that these 
independent directors may supervise inter- 
nally the activities of the bank manage- 
ments at firsthand. 

As the result of the wide distribution of 
bank stocks in the hands of public stock- 
holders during the last 25 years, the situa- 
tion hhas clearly arisen whereby it is very 
rare indeed where substantial stockholders 
own a majority of the stocks of national 
banks. And therefore, participation by sub- 
stantial stockholders as directors can only 
come about by right through the device of 
mandatory cumulative voting. The elimina- 
tion of mandatory cumulative voting permits 
these substantial stockholders to become di- 
rectors only through the invitation of the 
bank managements and therefore these di- 
rectors become beholden to the very people 
they are supposed to supervise. 

The loss of independence by these bank 
directors therefore lowers their ability to 
independently supervise the activity of man- 
agement because this very independence en- 
dangers their ability to remain bank direc- 
tors once the right of mandatory cumulative 
voting is repealed. Being a director by suf- 
ferance of the bank management is not con- 
ducive to independence and in time this con- 
dition will tend to undermine the super- 
vision which directors have over the activi- 
ties of the bank managements. In a word, 
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the tail will wag the dog instead of the dog 
wagging the tail. 

The destruction of the mandatory cumu- 
lative voting principle therefore destroys a 
basic cornerstone of our national banking 
system which has served this country so well 
during the last 24 years and effectively re- 
moves a fundamental safeguard for our na- 
tional bank depositors and stockholders. 

The removal of this basic safeguard defi- 
nitely concentrates the control of our na- 
tional banks in the hands of the professional 
bankers by effectively eliminating the present 
right of representation by our 500,000 public 
national bank stockholders. They will not 
be able to elect a single bank director. 

The Federal Reserve Board on pages 861, 
862, and 863 of the Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, strongly opposed the elimi- 
nation of mandatory cumulative voting. Mr. 
J. L. Robertson, a governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board speaking in behalf of the 
Board, summed up his testimony as fol- 
lows: + “I have seen a great number of these 
cases and I have never seen a case where 
there was real abuse of this. I have heard 
alegations of it, and maybe it is true, but I 
have also seen a number of cases where one 
who was not desired did get on the board of 
directors, and did make that board of direc- 
tors consider problems which they should 
have considered, and as a result the bank was 
benefited by it.” 

Mr. Robertson’s parting sentence in his 
testimony on this point reaches to the heart 
of the issue in these words: “It seems to me 
if you do ‘repeal mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing) you might as well take away the power 
to vote with shares and give it solely to the 
directors. You make a club out of it instead 
of a business corporation.” 


THE ISSUANCE OF PREFERRED STOCK 


Title I, chapter 4, section 20 permits na- 
tional banks to issue preferred stock. This 
relieves the professional bankers from being 
dependent on the stockholders of our na- 
tional banks for the raising of capital. The 
professional bankers will then be able to 
raise capital by securing this capital from 
other financial institutions such as insur- 
ance companies and investment trusts and 
thereby can bring about a great concentra- 
tion of control between our national banks 
and the financial institutions that can and 
will furnish the capital to our national banks 
by way of preferred stock issues. 

The 500,000 present public stockholders 
of our national banks will not only have 
become subordinated as a primary source of 
capital but will also find their present in- 
vestment subordinated to preferred stock 
issues held by great sources of financial 
wealth such as the great insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts of our coun- 
try. 

Consequently, the risk element of the bank 
stocks held by a half million public stock- 
holders will be greatly increased through 
the placing of preferred stocks ranking ahead 
of the present common stocks and can im 
the long run, by raising the element of risk 
in bank stocks, undermine the effective abil- 
ity of our national banks te raite sufficient 
- capital. 

In the present operation of our national 
banks $5 to $10 of risk assets are involved 
for every dollar of capital. This means that 
for every dollar of the stockholder’s in- 
vestment in the bank, $5 to $10 has been in- 
vested by the bank’s management in risk 





1Study of Banking Laws, Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of 1957, hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U. S. Senate, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 
on a proposed bill to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions and 
credit, pt.2. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1957. 
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assets which can have considerable fluctua- 
tion in value. This requires bank manage- 
ments of necessity to manage the bank very 
carefully in order to avoid serious loss. In 
the event of a depreciation in the value of 
the risk assets, losses incurred on the $5 to 
$10 of risk assets employed can have a de- 
leterious effect on the common-stock owner- 
ship. 

If, in addition to the present risk which 
the common stock already carries, a pre- 
ferred stock issue is placed ahead of the 
common stock with the consequent effect of 
placing a preferred dividend ahead of the 
common dividend, it will mean that in the 
event of a serious decline in business, the 
stability of common dividends will be greatly 
endangered. This, of course, will result from 
the fact that the preferred dividend will 
rank ahead of the common and consequently 
will introduce a new speculative element as 
far as bank common stocks are concerned 
which will in time impede the effective 
financing of our national banking system. 

It must be realized that bank stocks are 
held widely by persons and institutionss who 
are concerned with the safety and stability 
of the dividends they receive as investors. 
And the erection of a speculative structure 
in national banks financing through the 
introduction of preferred stocks which will 
rank ahead of these common stocks will re- 
sult in the withdrawal of many conservative 
investors from the bank-stock market and 
therefore will not be conducive to financing 
our national banks in the way they have 
been effectively financed during the last 24 
years. 

The .National Banking Act of 1933 per- 
mitted preferred stock financing only on 
an emergency basis and the change in the 
law from an emergency basis to one of 
regular and normal financing will tend 
to make the common stocks of national 
banks much more speculative than they are 
at present. This therefore will remove a 
present safeguard of stability of invest- 
ment in our national banks. Consequently, 
we are destroying a safeguard of stability 
which has permitted our national banking 
system to effectively grow and prosper dur- 
ing the last 24 years. 

Once again a safeguard is removed and 
the stability of sound national bank in- 
vestments is endangered in order to bring 
about a concentration of control of our 
national banks by a small number of pro- 
fessional bankers. 

The Federal Reserve Board on pages 860 
and 861 of the hearings strongly objected 
to the issuance of preferred stock by our 
national banks and Mr. Robertson speaking 
for the Board of Governors summed up 
their opposition in these words: “It is very 
probable, in my opinion, that it would find 
it difficult to issue more common capital. 
It would find it difficult to issue more pre- 
ferred stock unless the new issue was made 
even more preferred. As a result I think it 
is very possible that the ease with which 
banks can raise new capital in order to meet 
the growth of their communities would be 
diminished through that method. ‘The 
ease would diminish.” 

STOCK-PURCHASE OPTIONS BY MANAGEMENT 

A third element of dubious value has been 
introduced in S. 1451 by permitting the use 
of stock-purchase options to management in 
order to increase the return which manage- 
ment presently receives as the result of their 

the affairs of national banks. 
Bank executives will consequently increase 
their remuneration by heving the stocks of 
their banks sell at very high prices and this 
opens up a wholé field of manipulation to 
these bank executives which by its very 
nature is not likely to be conducive to the 
sound and orderly development of our na- 
tional banks. 

Bank managers will be tempted to engage 
in practices which well may bring them 


fast money but is hardly likely to advance 
the safeguarding and good administration 
of our national banks. The granting of stock 
options is a dubious device to reward bank 
executives by methods which well may be 
harmful to the effective and careful man- 
agement of our national banks. 

Here again more power and privilege is 
granted the professional banker by concen- 
trating control over his remuneration in his 
own hands unrestricted by checks by the 
stockholders. On pages 863 and 864 of the 
hearings the Federal Reserve Board goes on 
record opposing the granting of stock op- 
tions. Even the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee opposed stock options 
Mr. Robertson, speaking for the Reserve 
Board, said in part as follows: “The Board 
suggests that, at least with respect to some 
banks, the application of the proposed au- 
thority would not be compatible with the 
public interest. Some banks might be en- 
couraged by this authority to develop un- 
duly profit-minded, expansion-minded man- 
agements. Even though employees’ stock- 
option authorizations may be appropriate for 
other types of corporations, the Board ques- 
tions whether they are appropriate in the 
case of commercial banks which are quasi- 
public institutions entrusted with other peo- 
ples’ money.” 

Here again we have a provision that sac- 
rifices an established safeguard in our na- 
tional banks in order to concentrate greater 
wealth and control of our national banks by 
the professional bankers at the expense of 
the stockholders and depositors who own 
and have their money in the bank. 


SHARP INCREASE IN BANK BORROWING LIMITS 


Title I, chapter 6, section 37 increases the 
legal indebtedness of a national bank from 
the present requirement of 100 percent of 
its capital stock to a new criterion of 100 
percent of its capital stock plus 100 percent 
of its surplus fund. 

This will permit the banks to borrow from 
each other aproximately 244 times as much 
as they can borrow at present and will re- 
lieve them to a considerable extent. from 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve bank. 
This new provision will tend to increase 
borrowing of one bank from another and 
through this borrowing device will facilitate 
@ greater concentration of control between 
our national banks. 

Here again a basic safeguard protecting 
depositors and stockholders against unusual 
borrowing is removed and consequently 
brings about a greater dependence of one 
national bank upon another bank with the 
result that a grenter concentration of con- 
trol can be brought about. The necessity of 
reliance upon the independent Federal Re- 
serve bank for additional funds when need- 
ed is lowered in favor of reliance upon an- 
other commercial bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board did not mince 
any words in condemning this provision 
which nevertheless was passed by the United 
States Senate contrary to the strongly ex- 
pressed desire of the Federal Reserve Board. 
On pages 867 and 868 of the hearings, the 
Federal Reserve Board 


provision as follows: 

“In the Board's opinion, such a considera- 
ble expansion im-the borrowing ability -of 
national banks would be both unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

“Borrowing by banks occasionally is nec- 
sary and desirable in limited and 
for limited periods in order to asset 
liquidation that might otherwise be neces- 
sary. It is not, however, a practice that 
should be encouraged, because it tends to 
dilute the cushion of protection 
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rowing limits as proposed in this bi)! might 


banks to hold smaller amounts 


ncourage 
of liquid assets and rely upon borrowing ,, 
needed adjustments. > Pal 


In an emergency re. 


quiring large-scale and extended borrowing 
the discount facilities of the Reserve bank, 
are readily available. To enlarge the ability 
of national banks to. borrow outside the pe. 
serve banks would diminish the restraining 
influence that the Reserve banks are directe 
by law to exert upon borrowing banks which 
are making umdue use of bank credit {o; 
speculative purposes.” 

Here again a revisiof is made in the na. 
tional Banking Act which purposely removes 
a valuable safeguard and tends to bring 
about a greater concentration of contro) of 
our national banks between themselves yp. 
fettered by the restraining hand of the dis. 
trict Federal Reserve Bank. The purpose of 
this provision is quite clear as the Feder] 
Reserve Board which is the chief authority 
on the needs of our banks considers this cy. 
pansion in borrowing ability both “unneces. 


sary and 


undesirable.” 


The above four basic revisions in our y;. 
tional Banking Act form a pattern by dove- 
tailing together a set of changes which yi! 
permit concentration of control of our na. 
tiona: banking system in the hands of a rela- 
tively few men and thereby through this 
concentration of financial contro! wil! per- 
mit a greater degree of industrial contro! to 
be accomplished. 

The irony of this concentration of contro! 
of our national banks in the hands of a few 
professional bank managers is that this con- 
trol is accomplished at the expense of the 


basic safeguards incorpora 


ted in our Na- 


tional Banking Act as a result of the ex- 


perience 


of bad bank management in the 


1920's and the early 1930’s. For the dubious 
purpose of concentrating financial control 
in the hands of a few persons, vital basic 
established safeguards are sacrificed. 

The Federal Reserve Board, one of the few 
independent and nonpartisan boards in this 


country, 


in its criticism of the above four 


fundamental revisions confirms this position 
right down the line. 

The Democratic Party as the father of 
these safeguards incorporated in our Na- 
tional Banking Act in 1933 should examine 
these revisions very carefully—particularly 
since these revisions are made in order to 
transfer vital control to our national! bank- 
ing system out of the hands of the people 
and into the hands of a few professional 


bankers. 
and the 


This is a case where both the ends 
means are objectionable and con- 


trary to the public interest. 
MERGER PROVISION—AMBIGUOUS AND WEAK 


Finally S. 1451 adds insult to injury by 
incorporating a weak and wobbly merger 
provision in the bill. ‘Title ITI, chapter 6, 
settion 23 om mergers and consolidations 
introduces the ambiguous words of ‘the 
effect thereof may be to lessen competition 
unduly or to tend unduly to create 4 mo- 
nopoly” and is contrary to the standards 
established by the courts of “substantially 


to lessen 


tion” and therefore is un- 


likely to have any effect in slowing the 
present strong trend of mergers and con- 
solidations of our national banks presently 


It is further significant to note that this 


does not permit the Department 


provision 

of Justice to act against the formation of 
vast banking mergers but throws the ¢n- 
forcement of this provision, as far as n4- 
tional banks are concerned, into the !ap of 
fhe Comptroller of the Currency, who ha 


gt 
ue 


to check the present vast concentra- 
control and power presently occurring 
our national banks. 


The main purpose in revising our Nations! 


Act. is quite clear. Its aim is © 
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ncentrate financial control and power in 
comountry in the hands of the few by de- 
stroying the safeguards presently existing in 
national banks set up by a Democratic 
compen to protect the many. It is a major 
aan in our banking policy of national sig- 
chance and the Democratic Party as the 
: ty of the people” should stoutly resist 
os attack on the integrity of our national 
venil py the present Republican admin- 
n. 

ie pasic philosophy established by the 
pemocratic Congress of 1933 of widening the 
pasis of control of our national banks by 
tting the public stockholders to be 
represented On national bank boards along 
with the other basic safeguards enumerated 
above has stood the test of time and has 
pecome deeply imbedded in the life of our 


Poe national banks set up as an instru- 
mentality of Congress to serve all of the 
je presently vests the ultimate financial 
control of these banks in the hands of the 
e. 
ee Democratic Party in solid control of 
the House of Representatives should never 
mit a few professional bankers to take 
control of our national banks away from the 


people. 





U.S. S. “Arizona” Memorial at Pear! 
Harbor, T. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


_Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5809, a bill to provide for a U.S. S. Ari- 
zona memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Loser], the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. PorTER], and the gentlemen from 
Arizona (Mr. Upatt and Mr. Ruopses|, 
have introduced similar bills. Commit- 
tee action awaits a departmental re- 
port. . 

Strong support for the bill has been 
expressed in a number of areas of our 
national life. I am honored to present 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the Congress a copy of 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 56 
which was adopted by the 29th Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii. 

Whereas Act 288 of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in 1949 established the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission to create 
and maintain a living war memorial in 
Hawaii, and Joint Resolution 21 of the 
27th Legislature adopted and approved the 
commission’s. “Pacific memorial system,” 
Which included, among other things, a me- 
morial or memorials at the National Ceme- 





ery of the Pacific—Puowaina, the Hill of 


Sacrifice; and 

Whereas the American Battle Monuments 
Commission has successfully implemented 
major aspects of this project to the point 
where the architectural plans have been ap- 
proved in general by the appropriate bodies, 
and authorization ted to proceed with 
that part of the memorial that pertains to 
ee of the Missing: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawati (the Senate concurring), That this 
legislature reiterate oft-expressed apprecia- 
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tion and gratitude to the American Battle 
Monuments Commission and all of its mem- 
bers for that Commission's continuous and 
continuing Aloha for Hawaii, and for its un- 
relenting efforts, which are rapidly taking 
form, to create in Hawaii a living war me- 
morial; and be it further 
Resolved, That the 29th legislature renew 
the previously expressed approval of the Pa- 
cific memorial system of the Pacific War 
Memorial Commission; and be it further 
Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this concurrent resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretaries of Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, to Hawaii’s Delegate to Con- 
gress, to the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, and to the Pacific War Memorial 
Commission. 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, T. H., May 2, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the house of representatives of the 29th Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii. 
O. VINCENT EsposirTo, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN T. F. Lum, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Tue SENATE OF THE 
TERRITORY OF Hawall, 
Honolulu, T. H., May 3, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the senate of the 29th Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 
WILLIAM H. HEEN, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM 8S. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that at long last the American people 
are gradually becoming aware of the 
fallacies -of the so-called Federal aid 
programs to the several States. They 
are fast realizing that there is no such 
thing as Federal handouts. 

We must realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no money, except that 
which it extracts from the taxpayers. 
We hear much these days about Federal 
aid to the States for school construc- 
tion. Not only is this Federal aid not 
needed, but it will cost the taxpayers of 
this country far more to construct the 
necessary schools with Federal aid than 
if the States went it alone and built their 
own schools without the assistance of 
the Federal Government. 

And not only will it cost the taxpayers 
more if Federal aid is approved, but 
Federal control invariably follows Fed- 
eral aid. The present so-called school 
construction Federal aid would be the 
first real step in turning our schools over 
to the Federal Government. The States 
and localities in this great Nation are 
today in a far better condition to meet 
the costs of school construction and 
education generally than is the Federal 
Government with its enormous public 
debt. 
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We need but look at the groups that 
are sponsoring this legislation to realize 
that the vast majority of them are not 
only pressure groups but are believers in 
the welfare state. 

There appeared on Friday, May 10, 
1957, in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
an editorial entitled “United States Aid 
to Schools Slipping,” and in the Lynch- 
burg News an editorial entitled “Cuts 
Won't Do.” These two editorials point 
out cogently the dangers of enacting the 
Federal aid to school legislation, as well 
as other reasons why the legislation is 
not needed. The editorials are as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
May 10, 1957] 


UNTrTep STaTEs Alp TO SCHOOLS SLIPPING 


There is no hope of a real slash in Federal 
spending unless a great easing of world ten- 
sions makes it possible to cut the present 
stupendous expenditures for defense, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told his news conference on 
Wednesda’. 

This declaration presupposes that there 
is no substantial waste in the outlays for 
defense—a supposition which we are far 
from: accepting. The President’s statement 
also ignores the possibility of a large re- 
duction in domestic expenditures—which in 
his budget total nearly 10 billion, or 51 per- 
cent, more than those in the last Truman 
budget. 

Let’s take one proposed domestic outlay 
from the Eisenhower budget—the program 
of Federal aid to education. It calls for 325 
million a year for 4 years, plus 750 million 
more over the 4-year period for Federal pur- 
chase of local school construction bonds. 

There is a huge lobby in Washington for 
this program, and Mr. Eisenhower has been 
spearheading the fight. Yet there are many 
reasons for believing that the program is not 
only unnecessary, but dangerous, 

The latest strong reason for regarding it as 
unnecessary appears in Time magazine for 
May 13. Time publishes a State-by-State 
report, and reaches the following conclusion: 

Of all the items in President Eisenhower’s 
domestic program, few seem less likely to 
succeed than Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. But would the defeat of this proposal 
be as great a calamity as its backers insist? 
Last week Time surveyed the 48 States to 
find out. The answer: no. Though the 
Nation as a whole must keep building class- 
rooms, faster than ever before, a surprisingly 
big proportion of the States do not need— 
or do not want—any help from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Only 7 States seem to qualify for the criti- 
cal list, according to this survey, and some 
of the 7 are in dubious class, as we see it. 
California, for example, is spending wholly 
ridiculous sums on its old people. If these 
outlays were brought down to reasonable 
levels, many more millions would be avail- 
able for schools. 

Virginia—where not a single county or 
city has exhausted its bonding capacity— 
is 1 of 23 States listed in Time as not only 
confident they can take care of themselves; 
a good many just don’t want outside help. 

Bearing out the argument that Federal aid 
is not needed is the statement in the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association’s Statistical Bul- 
letin that school bonds sold by States and 
localities for the 9 months ended March 31 
totaled $1.5 billion, an alltime record. 

For this and other reasons, there is mount- 
ing opposition to Federal aid, as people 
awaken to the fact that it would not only be 
an extravagance on the part of the National 
Government but a means whereby that Gov- 
ernment would get its clutches on the 
schools of every State. 

If Mr. Eisenhower is really interested in 
economy—which seems highly doubtful— 
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we suggest that he might begin by eliminat- 
ing this whole plan of Federal ‘aid to schools. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News of May 10, 
1957] 
Cuts Won’r Do 

The House Education Committee has voted 
to cut the proposed huge appropriation for 
Federal construction of school buildings from 
$2 billion to a billion and a half. 

The reason given is that passage -of the 
larger appropriation through the Congress is 
doubtful and advocates feel that a somewhat 
smaller sum might get approval. 

The cut is not sufficient. The only thing 
that would be sufficient would be the with- 
drawal of the measure or, that failing, its 
defeat in the Congress. This, we think, is 
true for good reasons, including: 

1. The bill is wrong in principle. 

It means Federal control of the public 
echools. That, despite efforts to conceal it, 
is axiomatic, and if proof were needed the 
effort just made to slap on Federal regula- 
tions as to the distribution of the handout, 
and stopped temporarily and for expediency’s 
sake, supplies the proof. 

2. It is an expenditure that the Nation 
cannot afford at any time, especially when 
every effort is being made to reduce a budget 
that is a heavy burden upon the Nation’s 
economy and is growing heavier year by year. 

3. There has not yet been any clear demon- 
stration of the need for the appropriation, 
of a desperate scarcity of classrooms. In- 
deed, there has been a series of confused 


statements, the number supposedly needed | 


varying widely with each table of statistics. 
The only thing agreed upon by everybody 
advocating the expenditure is that for the 
. last several years the number claimed needed 
has shrunk annually 50 percent. Give an- 
other year or 2 of the present rate of con- 
struction by the States and virtually every- 
body but those bent on increasing the power 
of the central government and those who just 
dote on spending money will admit there's 
no need at all for so-called Federal aid. 
Let’s kill the bill now, no matter if the 
appropriation provided is for only 2 cents, 
and it will be beyond hope of resurrection. 





Is Ike’s Staff ‘Coming Apart at the 
Seams? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe by 
their able Washington correspondent, 
Thomas Winship, regarding the second 
term of the Eisenhower administration, 
and the Federal regulatory agencies. I 
feel that its contents will be of great in- 
terest to my colleagues in the House. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe of May 12, 

1957] 

Boston Lawyer Gets Lame Duck RUN- 
AROUNR—IsS IKE’s STAFF COMING APART AT 
THE SEAMS? 

(By Thomas Winship) 

WasHINGTON, May 11.—The performance 
record of the White House staff this week in 
trying to strengthen two important Federal 
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regulatory agencies typifies the Eisenhower 
administration’s second-term growing pains. 

It is a clinical report on the Ike adminis- 
tration in action on the personnel front, 
pieced together by the writer from interviews 
with a dozen informed officials here. 

It concerns a respected Boston corporation 
lawyer and a popular former mayor of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and the administration’s 
faltering efforts to ease them into key jobs. 

The administration has one upcoming 
vacancy in the Federal Communications 
Commission and at least one in the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Both of these quasi-judicial agencies are 
under mounting attack by Congress. The 
agencies are being charged with failing to 
carry out the will of Congress in protecting 
the public interest in the regulation of the 
increasingly lucrative TV-radio industry and 
the investment business. 

A special House subcommittee recently was 
created and given $250,000 to investigate 
these and other regulatory agencies in the 
executive branch. . 

In the case of FCC, the White House 
flunked out completely in putting across its 
first choice. It was Edward Mills, former 
Civil Aeronautics Board official, former mayor 
of Morristown, and now deputy general serv- 
ices administrator. - 

On Friday Mills asked that his name be 
withdrawn from further consideration. Rob- 
ert L. King, administrative assistant to Vice 
President Nixon and former general manager 
of Southern Comfort Distilleries, currently is 
the front runner, according to industry re- 
ports. 

BOSTON LAWYER FACES STORMY GOING AHEAD 

In the case of the SEC, Boston Attorney 
Charles O, Pengra, 66, of the Choate, Hall, 
and Stewart law firm appears headed for 
stormy weather in winning Senate confirma- 
tion if the White House goes through with its 
tentative offer of the SEC chairmanship to 
the Bostonian last week. 

Trouble surrounding Mills and Pengra were 
different, but both were innocent victims 
of the same shortcomings—sloppy White 
House staff work and poor liaison with the 
Republican Senate leadership. 

On the FCC, Chairman George C. McCon- 
naughey, political protege of Senator JoHN 
Bricker, Republican, Ohio, has failed in his 


drive to win reaappointment when his term - 


expires this June 30. 

Complaints from the industry have mount- 
ed to the point where the White House finally 
has decided that McConnaughey must go. 


-“McConnaughey refers all queries on his fu- 


ture to the White House. 

First choice as successor was Mills. His 
mame was cleared 10 days ago with his 2 
home State Senators—Cuirrorp Casz, Re- 
publican, and H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republi- 
can. 

Mills turned down the offer on two counts. 
First, the White House, in offer!ng him the 
FCC post, said he should go in with “a mis- 
sion to clean it up,” but never inade clear 
whether it were offering him the chairman- 
ship or just 1 of the 7 commissionerships. 

The White House hedged on the FCC 
chairmanship because there was division 
within the White House staff over whether 
it would be wise to give Mills the top job. 

Two of the present FCC Commissioners, 
John C. Doerfer and Robert E, Lee, each have 
backing for the chairmanship from influen- 
tial Senators, and the doubting White House 
staffers question whether it was worth risk- 
ing a row at the Hill by naming Mills to 
head FCC. 

Mills, on the other hand, decided a person 
would not get far on a “reform mission” 
unless he went to the FCC armed with the 
chairmanship. 

Mills also pulled out of the FCC picture 
because he has a good chance of succeeding 
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his present boss, Franklin G. Floete, a; Gga 
Administrator. This is as good a job on the 
Government table of organization and js 9), 
ject to less political and industry Pressure 
SENATOR SALTONSTALL IS BYPAssrp 

What's happened in the Pengra case j))y;, 
trates anew these other administration {,,,, 
of life: 

The immense power of Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey outside of his own py. 
partment and the realm of fiscal policymg;. 
ing. j 

The immense power and skillful folloy. 
through of the Senate’s ranking Republican 
and senior GOP member of Senate appropri. 
ations, StyLes Bripces, of New Hampshire 

And the administration’s frequent failyy, 
to touch base with Senator LEVERETT Sarqoy. 
STALL, Republican, Massachusetts, though 
chairman of the Republican Conference 
GOP Senators, during the initial stages 
White House negotiation with Bay Staters 0; 
important Washington jobs. 

(The White House forgot to check in with 
SALTONSTALL, the State’s senior Republican 
until after it had signed up Bay Stater; 
Christopher Phillips for United States iyi 
Service Commissioner and Elliott Richard. 
son for Assistant Secretary of Health, kay. 
cation, and Welfare. This always has been, 
matter of elementary courtesy in the patron. 
age game here.) 

Pengra received a call from the Treasury 
Department to come here last Friday to talk 
to Humphrey and others on the possibility 
of his taking the Securities and Exchang 
Commission chairmanship. He conferred” 
with Humphrey. He also spent more than 
an hour with J. Sinclair Armstrong, present 
SEC Chairman, about the duties of the job, 

He called at the White House, too. He 
was informally offered the SEC chairman- 
ship and asked to decide whether he wanted 
the‘ job. The offer always was the chair- 
manship, not mere membership on the SEC. 

Humphrey was for Pengra because he 
thought the Government board policing the 
Nation’s investment community should be 
someone older than Armstrong, who is 40. 
Armstrong is being shifted to the Navy as an 
Assistant Secretary. Humphrey also wanted 
a new face, a man of stature in the business 
world, Pengra answered these Humphrey 
requisites. 


GLOBE BROKE STORY ON SEC APPOINTMENT 


But few people can make the rounds on 
this level in this town without word leaking 
out. It leaked last Tuesday. 

The Globe first printed the story. The 
Wall Street Journal picked it up the next 
day. 

Only trouble so far as Pengra was con- 
cerned is that his summons to Washington 
and offer of the SEC chairmanship was 4 
complete surprise to Senator Brinces, Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL, and several other Senators 
who had other ideas on this particular job. 

SEC Commissioner James C. Sargent, 4 
39-year-old New York lawyer and scion of 4 
New Haven locksmith business, had his eye 
on the chairmanship, and had been working 
on it long before Pengra was tapped. 

The day the story first appeared in the 
press, Sargent skipped up to the Hill and 
lunched privately with Brinces. The Sens- 
tor had been in Sargent’s corner for some 
time. So was Senator Irvine Ives, Republi- 
can, New York. Sargent even asked the sup- 
port of his friend, Under Secretary of Sia 
Christian Herter, that same day. 

The Republican Senators figured they 
should have been let in on the Pengra dt 
velopment from the start. 

Yesterday Brmces told reporters: “I hav? 
no objection to Pengra being named to thé 
SEC as a member, but I do think it is tous! 
on present members if a complete outsider 
is promoted over them. I know Sargent hs 
done an excellent job on the Commissio? 
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m for him. I shall tell the President 
eelings when I see him text Tuesday. 
name was news to me,’’ said BrincsEs. 


ih an innocent bystander, has not 
mented publicly about anything. But 


jends feel certain the SEC chairmanship, 
Hritriginal proposition, might still interest 
pim, but nothing else. 

The big question now is: Will the White 
House want to buck Brinces and other Re- 

ublican Senators and push Pengra over Sar- 
pent, or will they just forget about that call 
Jast week to Boston? 

The 1912 Harvard graduate apparently is a 
philosophical man. 

Only a few weeks before the Eisenhower 
administration asked him.to join “the team,” 
pengra wrote in his 45th class reunion report 

; : ‘ 
oe years of corporation law, mostly 
anancial work, nothing I could do could be 
of any interest. 

“tam too reactionary to hold public office, 
too busy to write a book, too old to play 
golf and too young to retire.” 

Getting good men to come to Washington 

Hor the last 3 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is a major problem, 

Want a job? 





Los Angeles Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners Oppose Trinity Partner- 


ship Proposal 
EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Board 
of Water and Power Commissioners of 
the City of Los Angeles has just adopted 
a resolution urging Congress to reject 
the plan of the Secretary of the Interior 
for development of the Trinity power re- 
sources by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This action by the board in step- 
ping forward to oppose the P. G. & E. 
partnership proposal is especially sig- 
nificant because this board represents 
the interests and attitudes of so many 
people. 

The Department of Water and Power 
of the City of Los Angeles is the largest 
single public agency distributing water 
and power in the State of California and 
one of the largest in the Nation. The 
Department distributes water and power 
from the Colorado River and Hoover 
Dam. It has been in the electric power 
business a long time and knows its way 
around in the power field just as well as 
the P. G. & E. Co. 

In addition to the fact that the Board 
of Water and Power Commissioners of 
Los Angeles represents a great number 
of people, the board’s resolution is sig- 
nificant because it represents the think- 
ing of some of the finest engineers in the 
water and power business. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress the resolution follows: 

Resolution 926 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
Tecommended the development of the power 
Tesources of the proposed Trinity River di- 
vision by a private utility, which action is 
contrary to the long-established public pref- 
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erence provisions of Federal reclamation 
laws; and 

Whereas the State of California, through 
its department of water resources, as a pref- 
erence customer would have need for large 
quantities of low-cost hydroelectric power 
for pumping requirements of the Feather 
River project that already has been author- 
ized by the California Legislature; and 

Whereas other public agencies are by tra- 
dition and existing law also entitled to share 
on a priority basis in the power that would 
be available under Federal development: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged to reject the plan of 
the Secretary of the Interior for private de- 
velopment of the power resources. of the 
Trinity division and that the construction 
and operation of that project be undertaken 
by the Federal Government under recla- 
mation law with fair and proper provisions 
for serving preference customers, includ- 
ing the State of California, and that the 
State be granted the same terms and condi- 
tions for purchase of power for pumping 
water to serve the State’s Feather River proj- 
ect as would be given a Federal project; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to United States Senators KucHEL and 
KNOWLAND, Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, and 
other Members of the California congres- 
sional delegation, Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, and Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Water and Power Commis- 
sioners of the City of Los Angeles at its meet- 
ing held May 7, 1957. 

[SEAL] JOSEPH L. WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 





Address by Dean Katherine Oettinger of 
the Boston University School of Social 
Work, Recently Appointed Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a distinguished citizen of 
Greater Boston, Dean Katherine Oct- 
tinger of the Boston University School 
of Social Work, has been appointed 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Her friends believe that she will be a 
worthy successor to Dr. Martha Eliot, 
who had such a long and outstanding 
career in that office. 


Dean Oettinger recently gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Boston Univer- 
sity entitled, ““The Scholar Lives in Con- 
temporary Society.” Believing that this 
address will be of interest to many, I am 
asking that it be included as part of my 
remarks. Her address follows: 

Every society has ceremonies marking the 
coming of age of its members. The Phi Beta 
Kappa initiation is such a ceremony for it 
marks your entry into the fellowship of 
scholars. The memory of the joy I expe- 
rienced in this sense of belonging at my own 
initiation into this society encouraged me to 
accept the honor of having a part in this 
important benchmark in your lives. For me 
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initiation into Phi Beta Kappa was such a 
deep experience that I can only compare it 
to that described in the story of Helen 
Keller. “* * * the most dramatic phase of 
the learning process, the phenomenon of 
what might be called dawning, that great 
moment when one realizes the purpose and 
meaning of what he is being taught to do.” 
With Helen Keller this came when she was 
not quite 7 years old—‘this event appeared 
in its greatest significance when water was 
poured over one hand while Miss Sullivan 
manually spelled water into the other hand. 
In that instant, it dawned upon Helen that 
‘everything has a name’ and that the man- 
ual alphabet is the key to everything she 
wants to know. On this one day, April 5, 
1887, she added 30 words to a vocabulary 
which up to that time had incorporated 21 
words that it had taken her the whole of the 
previous month to acquire.” Perhaps 
“dawning” for you may be now, or at some 
later time of contemplation, since every 
awakening is essentially a personal expe- 
rience. 

You have already faced the question that 
Longfellow posed many years ago: 


“Where shall the scholar live? 
In solitude or in society? 
In the green stillness of the country, 
Where he can hear the heart of nature beat, 
Or in the dark gray town, 
Where he can hear and feel the throbbing 
Heart of man? 
I will make answer for him and say, 
In the dark gray town.” 


You have in a sense answered this ques- 
tion by choosing Boston University “in the 
dark gray town where he can hear and feel 
the throbbing heart of man.” But for you 
this choice is only the beginning. As a 
scholar, you live in contemporary society and 
share in this exciting world. This is a world 
not for timid people, but for the bold, the 
imaginative, the inventive. We have al- 
ready come to live with the realistic knowl- 
edge that this is an age of problems and of 
change—a time of awesome responsibility. 
We cannot hope to see the end. We can just 
hope for progress. 

What are the answers scholars are pre- 
paring individually, or as professional groups, 
toward enriching human life in this con- 
temporary society of rapid technological 
progress? Ti.e swift pace and complexity of 
changes are clearly revealed as I look back 
to the time of my own initiation into the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. Two years after 
this date Charles A. Lindbergh flew from New 
York to Paris, a distance of 3,600 miles, in 
the then remarkable short time of 33 hours 
and 30 minutes. We all know how men and 
science have combined to attain today’s jet- 
propelled Speed. That this foreshortening 
of time and distance came over so few years, 
still shocks and amazes me. Your genera- 
tion has accepted it as a matter of course. 

If we use this familiar development in air 
travel as a measure, we can perhaps look at 
the less tangible but equally amazing evo- 
lution during the same period in man’s 
concern for human needs. We have moved 
from the philanthropic, charitable approach 
to needy individuals to the concept that man 
has a right to a reasonable degree of free- 
dom from fear of lack of food or shelter. 
The rapid increase in the scope of social re- 
sponsibility over the past years has reached 
a vast, but still incomplete, perception of 
our obligation for direct service to people. I 
am asking you to stretch your imagination 
far enough to encompass the vast welfare 
structure for implementing these broad 
changes in social philosophy that we are be- 
ginning to accept as casually as we do con- 
crete evidences of our tremendous progress 
in other fields. The character of the social 
standard as it passes from personal to 
broader responsibility and thence to general 
social measures which anticipate, and hence 
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prevent need, is well illustrated by what has 
happened in our own time with respect to 
the economic needs of older people; the old 
standard of exclusive personal and family 
responsibility has given way to the broader- 
based social responsibility represented by re- 
lief and assistance. Now this, in turn, is 
being largely supplanted by the preventive 
measure of social insurance. But now that 
we are no longer faced with some of these 
basic fears, new problems confront us. We 
need new voices to help us create ways of 
making our prolonged span of life a blessing. 

It seems only yesterday we first heard the 
word “automation” and learned its defini- 
tion. Now we are beginning to experience 
more of its meaning in daily living. At first 
automation seemed remote—even such 
changes in New England paper and textile 
industries, for example, where the number 
of looms tended by 1 man was extended from 
6 to 350. This trend altered industry but to 
most of us it seemed rather far removed 
from our own endeavors. Now all around 
us we find firsthand signs of automation. 
We experience them in huge elevators where 
pushbutton civilization sweeps unattended 
passengers to the 30th floor of a hotel, in 
the new processing machine that computes 
involved scientific data in our university; 
and in the newspaper accounts we read pre- 
dicting tomorrow’s wonders to include built- 
in electronic devices in homes, constantly 
on guard, assembling weather information, 
and sending this out to doors, windows, and 
awnings that adjust themselves accordingly. 
Members of your 1957 class may be invited 
to join such a team as the Nevada group 
seeking to develop hydrogen energy for 
peacetime use. This would release another 
source of power beyond our most apocryphal 
dreams, 

What is this doing to the economic, social, 
and cultural structure of society as we 
know it? These developments can signify 
either threat or opportunity. The threat 
thrusts at our deepest satisfaction in the 
importance of work and purpose in life. 
The opportunity lies in freedom from ex- 
cessive toil, longer vacations, shorter hours, 
and larger incomes for increasing numbers 
of people. What substitute are we to find 
for jobs, abolished by technical advances? 
Do we have the vision to achieve a cultural 
renaissance? This will require a creative 
approach, not only for the poets, novelists, 
and artists among you, but also for the 
philosophers and social policy leaders who 
can give stability to this transitional pe- 
riod. As the 4-day week becomes more than 
a news headline, scholars and humanists, 
on the other hand, must work longer and 
harder to reformulate our traditional aspira- 
tions so that the new-found leisure pro- 
duces more creative living’ Time is running 
out; it is urgent that you spark new sensi- 
bilities, new forms of communication, and 
spiritual commitment to high purposes to 
meet the challenge of what can become a 
new, wonderful age, just dawning. 

In contemporary society we have not done 
enough if we treat and prevent forms of 
breakdown and misfortune precipitated by 
change. We must maintain a public health 
point of view in building a healthy climate 
in which people can grow and flourish. 
Specifically, for example, this includes mo- 
bilizing all new resources which enable us 
to protect and conserve human life, not only 
for our own but for all children. We can- 
not aliow boys and girls in any part of this 
Nation or other nations to be diseased, han- 
dicapped, underprivileged, or uneducated. 
In our current mobile society children from 
any walk in life or from any nation may 
be our neighbors and fellow citizens tomor- 
row. To protect ourselves, we must protect 
our fellowmen everywhere. Two-thirds of 
the people of the present world, who now 
live in underdeveloped areas, are beginning 
to emerge into conditions of economic inde- 
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pendence. Are you ready to take advantage 
of and to advance the inviting opportuni- 
ties in the new world for social interdepend- 
ence? Responsibility on an international 
level is imperative; we cannot isolate prob- 
lems. It is quite conceivable that, within 
your lifetime, you may be expected to be 
dealing with such revelations as the social, 
“organization of Martian society. Even now 
a joint scientific endeavor among 50 na- 
tions will play a key role in preparing for 
man’s first, tentative steps toward space 
travel into a limitless universe. 

Society, now and in the future, must de- 
pend upon you and people like you for lead- 
ership in reorienting the social order in a 
civilization which, for the first time, aims to 
share new knowledge and benefits with all 
people. What does this require of each schol- 
ar in contemporary society? How can he 
make his greatest contribution to this vast 
new world? These are the questions you 
face as scholars. 1 

You have committed yourself wholeheart- 
edly to.intellectual goals; you have already 
demonstrated that you are purposeful, that 
you have gained major satisfaction as a 
thinking person. Have you accomplished 
this without losing or denying yourself as a 
feeling person? It is only when thinking and 
feeling work in harmony that maturity re- 
sults, and only mature people have the ca- 
pacity to think of others in the community. 
We know this readiness to give of self de- 
mands a willingness to go beyond the simple 
dictates of duty. The sense of joining with 
others and caring for others all around the 
world is the true measure of human stature. 
It is too easy to do no more than meet the 
minimal requirements, to take the intellec- 
tual approach without giving of yourself or 
without obligations to others. Whatever else 
we may achieve, if we lack the quality of giv- 
ing self, we are not living up to the highest 
potential of the scholar. In our common ef- 
fort to preserve freedom and to improve the 
character of our democracy where men face 
ever-changing problems and seek ,to solve 
them, each person is expected to make some 
commitment to all human needs despite the 
engrossing demands of the particular spe- 
cialization in which he is also engaged. ‘Who 
speaks for human beings and for humanity 
if everyone concentrates-only on doing his 
own job?. This is quite as true of those en- 
tering the fields of technology and business 
as Of more traditional helping professions. 
Certainly the human dimension is an inte- 
gral part of the current learning in all ‘pro- 
fessional education. - 

What further contributions does living in 
contemporary society require? Certainly one 
of the first essentials is character structure 
not just receptive but also initiating. The 
ability to mobilize our energies, to orches- 
trate our forces with others in order to effect 
chosen goals is another. Here is the chance 
to identify some of the real problems—how 
to make peace? How to make democracy 
work better? What to do with ourselves? I 
cannot agree with some pessimistic histori- 
ans of society that the role of the individual 
in society has been completely.altered. Has 
man really become dependent, the eternal 
suckling, the potential robot? Is the real 
danger in 1957 that we may someday be ruled 
by the progenies of Miss Universe and Mr. 
Univac? 

The American conscience, whatever it is, 
however it has seemed, has frequently gone 
to sleep only to awaken with greater vigor. 
Roger Burlinghame is sure that it is asleep 
now, but even he does not deny the possi- 
bility of its reawakening. In his recent ef- 
forts to define American conscience he 
says, “We are prosperous, we are complacent, 
religion has become for many only a moral 
convention; skill is anonymous, thought is 
under pressure to conform. Security has re- 
placed venture as a dominantaim. Intellect 
is in the discard and politics are dedicated 
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by a cult of mediocrity.” But hesitant), ; 
@ wistful hopefulness, Mr. Burlinghame ;). 
adds, “hasn't the American conscience ajw, 
reasserted itself in the past? Is it now po. 
sible to feel, in an hour of quiet darknedg 
when we have turned off the television, ty; 
old forces of conscience rallying around ys» 

How does this grim self-examination apply 
to you who graduate with distinction from 
our university? Some lament that educa. 
tion, like youth, may be-wasted upon the 
young. A personnel officer of one large yp). 
versity predicted that students of the future 
may think it silly to read books not on any 
list of requirements because there are ne 
credits given for that stuff. Worse, others 
claim that college experience barely touche 
a student’s fundamental values, quality oy 
judgment, beliefs, and attitudes. Student; 
only shadowbox without conviction in gis. 
cussion courses that should demand tough. 
mindedness. Fashionable conformity at the 
midcentury permits only complacent as. 
sumption of conventional values, withoy 
testing with the diamond-pointed dril! o; 
doubt. I hope this rouses some challenge 
from you who have achieved a measure o; 
self-fulfillment during your own brief years 
at college. 

Do you care enough about the niche in go. 
ciety to which this relegates your college 
generation to answer these critics? At 4 
Smith College mass meeting for Hungarian 
Preedom Fighters students were swept with 
sympathy for those who bravely carried on 
a hopeless struggle. A crisis so easily calls 
forth the open heart, a sympathy for others, 
that belies the charge of failure of personal 
involvement in the great issues of our time, 
During the meeting, recordings of the last 
Budapest radio news were rebroadcast. 
Plaintively the sender asked, “Send news, 
send news; give us’a word.” These young 
people and many of you are sending the 
answer now and in the future. 

My own faith in your personal integrity, 
courage, and sense of responsibility, is con- 
firmed as I interview men and women candi- 
dates for professional education in the so- 
cial services. > 

It is heartening that we can balance 
harsh judgment of the present-day under- 
graduate with reassurance from such a keen 
observer as President John Sloan Dickey of 
Dartmouth. “Do not judge the college stu- 
dent of today by the standards of yesterday. 
Within the reality of his experience he is 
ready, willing, and able to come to grips with 
issues of conscience which in other days 
were largely left to his elders.” 

All about is evidence that man is begin- 
ning to think of himself as a part of the 
reciprocal, circular forces that change the 
social order. The social scientists call this 
transactional forces. This means that man 
is not only a part of the social order, but it 
is a part of him. He does not yield to it as 
to gravity or the weather, but he himself 
creates the social condition in which he be- 
lieves. He determines under what conditions 
adjustment is a strength or a weakness of 
too easy compliance. All about us in this 
complex society people are helping each 
other reorient their attitudes toward them- 
selves and others while engaging in common 
program for creating an ever-improving s0- 
cial climate. Many forces are now at work 
to free the individual from a sense of hope- 
lessness and a feeling of remoteness from 
the center of power in government, in the 
corporation, in the union. This has been 
made feasible in public and private ente!- 
prises by a new partnership between s0V- 
ernment and the people as neighborhood 
organizations are activated for community 
advances. The American way of life el- 
courages diverse volunteer activities. I am 
familiar, for example, with three totally dil- 
ferent citizen approaches to mental health 
activities in the’ geographically close but 
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antly, in jmilar communities which surround us— 
AME algo nokline, Cambridge, and Wellesley. 
© always we are that democracy will 









niess ways and means are devised 
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larkness sntinuously to encourage the average citi- 
ion, the on to have some Sense Of participation and 

Ind us?” sntrol over his changing environment. It 

On apply ~ cjear that the citizen who does not grap- 

On from ve firsthand with change is subject to un- 
educa. wealthy apathy. We have no ruling class 
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qd planning cannot be left to the experts. 
ww insights into the behavioral sciences 
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e tating ae the importance not only to the 
on any jemocracy but to the mental health needs 
are no 4 the individual that he participate in 
» Others nieving community goals for better living 
touches y all. This is a far.cry from the concept 

ality of 4 the “interchangeable man.” Indeed, it 

tudents tresses, perhaps as never before in world 
in dis. story, the uniqueness and the importance 
tough. { the individual’s contribution. 

y at the The scholar in contemporary society is 

ent ase ,oving toward a new philosophy inherent in 

without ne phrase “for whom the bell tolls.” They 
drill of mow the answer “it tolls for every one of 
1allenge <” But at the same time he has no sense 

sure of f being “alone and frightened in a world I 

ef years never made.” Who else but the participat- 

F ¢ citizen makes the world? This is not 

e in »umanitarianism alone but also good eco- 
colle ‘ ,omics, the oniy road to self-preservation. 
At 7 Effectiveness, as an integral part of this 
ngarian mmunity of freemen, depends upon cul- 
ot with ural education which the individual citi- 
ried on n brings as @ member of society living 
ly calls th himself and others. This high order 
others of self-interest, added to social sympathy, 
ersonal smbraces concern for the welfare of ourselves 
r time nd others. The scholar, equipped to grow 
he last motionally and psychologically, as well as 
adcast, nentally, recognizes that the age of com- 
news passion, has only just crossed the threshold. 
young ve.can remember Goethe’s dying words: 
ng the ght, more light.”” And the answer of the 

spanish philosopher Unamuno: “Warmth, 

ne more warmth, for it is not the night that 

eBTNY, kills but the frost.” The scholar can help 

= society make great strides forward in 

oe our time if his value judgments are geared 

oe social responsibility for community liv- 
ing. i ‘ 

alance To be sure our world is growing wider 

under- and wider, but it can also grow closer and 

a keen loser in neighborhood units. These units 
key of reach out for leadership. Where are they 
e stu- going to find it? Hopefully with the scholar 
in who lives in contemporary society. 
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dis Unions—Why They Exist and What 
f the They Do 
e the 
| this 
om EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ut it or 
«BJ HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
e be- OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ee IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Ss 0) 

this Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
— Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ae leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
“ ‘ert in the Recorp the following address 
vail Imade to the pupils of St. Michael’s, 
ope- 8. Adelbert, and St. Casimir Parochial 
from Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 1, 1957: 
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Unions—Wuy Tuey Exist AND WHAT 
Tuey Do 


There is nothing very lasting in the world. 
things change—and sometimes it is 
for boys and girls of high-school age 
to what has brought about the con- 
that prevail in the world in which 
they are growing up. 
Everybody in the world—unless born to 
‘ust work for a living, and educa- 
is the process which prepares us for 
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‘work—be it an occupation or a profession. 

We need hardly tell you because undoubt- 
edly you have heard stories from your par- 
ents and have read that the labor struggle 
in the United States was not an easy one. 

We live in western Pennsylvania, and, as 
you know, a good many years ago western 
Pennsylvania became the heart of the iron 
and steel industry in our great country. 
This happened because of the nearby abun- 
dance of soft coal, the excellent river trans- 
portation system, its proximity to the Great 
Lakes over which the ore from the Minne- 
sota range country was easily, swiftly, and 
inexpensively transported to the Pittsburgh 
region. 

Here the ore, and coal, and limestone 
were converted into steel and then shipped 
elsewhere to be fabricated and manufactured 
into those things which the people of our 
country were demanding—and the people 
of other parts of the world were needing. 

The steel industry was founded in Pitts- 
burgh by a group of small independent men 
who built fabulous empires for themselves— 
but who finally sold their interests to a 
Scotsman by the name of Andrew Carnegie, 
who formed the Carnegie Steel Co.- Later on, 
im the year 1901, he sold his great holdings 
to the Morgan interests. 

It was then that the first billion-dollar 
corporation in the United States was created, 
and it was known as the United States Steel 
Corp. At that time, it is interesting to note, 
labor in the mills was receiving the pay of 
15 cents an hour. 

In those hard days, the men who con- 
trolled the industry also controlled the vast 
coalfields that spread over western Penn- 
sylvania. 

‘These men were interested in producing 
steel and making large sums of money for 
themselves, but they were not too interested 
in the welfare of the people. In order to 
get people to man the mills and to dig the 
coal, agents were sent to Europe and hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants were 
brought into the country to sweat and toil 
and. to produce wealth for the owners. 

Many of you in this room know that your 
parents or your grandparents came from 
parts of Europe and settled here because of 
the inducements of finding freedom and 
earning enough money to support their fam- 
ilies. And yet—America was not always the 
great land of promise that it seemed to be to 
the Europeans looking westward in our direc- 
tion. 

When they came here, although they did 
find work, they also found miserable towns 
built in the river valleys and black mills 
controlling these towns. There was little 
freedom—rather, there were long hours of 
work, small wages, and conditions that to us 
now seem appalling. 

Many years ago there had been attempts 
made to form unions in these giant mills so 
that the working people would have some 
say about their own destinies, some control 
over their own lives, their wages and the 
working conditions. 

You have all read about the historic Home- 
stead steel strike in 1892, when the workers 
did attempt to organize unions but found 
that they were beset by the company and 
the State militia, and they were forced to 
give up many things they had been fighting 
for. 

At the end of the First World War another 
attempt was made to organize the steel 
industry, and, although thousands of per- 
sons enrolled in the union, it all came to no 
avail. Once again the corporations broke 
the strike. 

During the twenties in the United States, 
there was a period of great wealth, that is, 
it was for the people on the top. 

America found millionaires blossoming by 
the thousands, but the people who worked in 
the mills and the shops and the mines were 
not given a part of the great profits which 
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were being made and, as a result, the ma- 
chines of industry, although they were pour- 
ing out tremendous quantities of goods, 
found that there were not sufficient buyers 
in the country with money enough to con- 
sume those things which were being pro- 
duced. 

And, finally, the wheels slowed down and a 
great depression set in. 

Shortly before any of you were born, a 
great social revolution started in this coun- 
try with the election of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as President of the United States. 
This was in 1932. 

Franklin Roosevelt was a man who saw our 
country falling apart and who felt that un- 
less ways were found to share this tremen- 
dous wealth, which was being produced or 
could be produced, that we could not sur- 
vive in the world as a strong free nation, 

Franklin Roosevelt did many things to 
save our country and particularly to save 
our capitalistic form of economy. He helped 
business by creating government agencies 
which poured countless millions of dollars 
into their treasuries to see that they could 
survive. He helped the farmers by having 
all sorts of agricultural laws passed so that 
they could weather the severe economic 
storms. 

And Franklin Roosevelt also helped the 
working man by seeing to it that in the law 
called the “National Recovery Act” there 
was inserted a clause which gave the workers 
the right to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. 

Immediately there was a great upsurge of 
union activity in the United States and 
shortly thereafter there was founded a Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organizations which 
was determined to organize all the workers 
who toiled in great mass industries such as 
steel, aluminum, rubber, automobile, tex- 
tiles, oil, mines, and others. 

When the National Recovery Act was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, there was a 
new Federal bill passed by our Congress 
known as the “Wagner Act,” which was spon- 
sored by Senator Wagner of the State of New 
York. This Wagner Act came to be known 
as labor’s Magna Carta and it gave to 
the unions and the working people of the 
United States the right, under Federal aus- 
pices, to organize into unions and to fight 
for higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. 

It is hard for us to realize today just how 
bad things were back in the early thirties. I 
would like to point out just a few facts for 
comparison to make it easier for you. 

In 1934, the United States Steel Corp. (and 
their rates, of course, are sometimes even 
higher than those paid by other companies) 
was paying a minimum of 47 cents an hour 
in the North, and about 32 cents an hour in 
the South. In November of 1936, to forestall 
the great union surge which was sweeping 
the steel industry, the company did raise the 
common labor rate to 5214 cents an hour. 

Compare that, if you will, with the rate 
now being earned by a common labcrer in 
the United States Steel Corp., and also in 
many of the other steel plants in western 
Pennsylvania, which is $1.82 an hour. In 
the aluminum industry, it is now $1.84 an 
hour. This is a tremendous incréase in buy- 
ing power of the people who have to work 
in the mills. 

Back in 1934 and 1936, vacations were un- 
known in the steel industry—except for 
the bosses. Today, everybody who works 
gets a vacation. 

Pensions and insurance provisions were 
also unknown in the. steel industry—al- 
though, of course, there were some people at 
the top who did receive princely pensions. 
Today, if a man works in the steel industry 
for the major part of his life, he can look 
forward to sufficient money upon retirement 
to take care of himself as long as he lives. 
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And today—if a worker or his family be- 
comes ill or requires hospitalization, there 
are funds set aside by the company by the 
workers to take care of these health needs. 

A few of the other things that unions have 
won over the years ‘have to do with paid 
holidays—something nobody had 20 years 
ago; shift differentials, which means that if 
people work on the late afternoon shift or 
the night shift, they get a few cents more 
than the people who work the preferred day- 
light shift. 

But probably the most important event 
that has happened in the steel industry, and 
which was brought about by the union, is 
the development of the individual worker— 
as a person of some importance and stature 
in his plant and in his community. 

The worker is no longer considered just a 
number, somebody who can be hired by the 
boss at will—and fired, indiscriminately, 
without charges being preferred against him. 

Today, a worker, when he goes to work in 
a plant, immediately begins to accumulate 
seniority and is protected by a contract which 
is negotiated between the company and the 
union. This contract spells out, in great 
detail, the working conditions, the rights of 
management, and the rights of the employees. 

If there is a fight over some of these issues 
between the employer and the employees, 
the worker, today, may take a problem up 
through the grievance machinery, and, if 
necessary, even to an impartial arbitrator 
who—without fear and without pressure— 
will render a fair and equitable decision 
either for the worker or for the company in 
accordance with justice and right. 

We know that there are many people in 
the United States today, and even here in 
western Pennsylvania, who still fear unions 
and sometimes even brand unions as being 
subversive or un-American .or antidemo- 
cratic. 

We know, too, that there are unions that 
sometimes are a bit undemocratic and arbi- 
trary in the things they do, but, we are old 
enough to know that almost any institution, 
which is manmade, can deviate from the 
course which it should pursue. But, by and 
large, in spite of the errors that unions have 
made, unions have become a strong motivat- 
ing force for freedom and democracy, particu- 
larly industrial democracy, in our society. 

It is really.too bad that more time is not 
spent in school learning about the contribu- 
tions that unions have made, because unions 
are a potent factor and should be given credit 
for what they do. 

Students should be taught about the Amer- 
iean heritage in full, part of which is owed 
to the trade-union movement. Many stu- 
dents in high school, upon graduation, will 
go to work in shops and factories and mills, 
and many of those students will eventually 
become union members. 

We think it is only right that in America, 
where man is free to advance himself and 
to earn sufficient money to move ahead and 
live comfortably, that the role of unions and 
companies should be more closely studied. 

Unions in America are not opposed to busi- 
ness as such. 

Unions want companies to be strong and 
to make money, because unions know that 
in the end,gshe income of union members 
is derived from the profits of the company. 
But unions feel that companies, when they 
earn large sums of money, have a moral 
right to see to it that the employees, who, 
by their sweat and brawn, produce the goods 
and services, should be rewarded sufficiently 
so that they in turn, can buy these goods 
and services; and they feel that an ever- 
expanding economy means even more pro- 
ductivity upon the part of the employees and 

the company, and an ever-greater share to 
which the employees are entitled. 

Now, it’s often said that there is only so 
much in the pie—and—if labor takes too 
much, then management and the stock- 
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holder will not have sufficient left. Over 
the years, labor’s share in the pie has not 
risen appreciably, but what has happened 
is that labor and management, working to- 
gether, have been able to bake a bigger pie, 
so that all segments of our economy receive 
bigger slices, including the money return to 
‘those who work. 

In a sense, a union is an economic and 
social prod to companies and to government. 
Naturally, unions are formed by people who 


mendous wealth and productive skill any 
right-thinking person knows that all men 
can get: more, provided they are given the 
opportunity to produce more. 

The problem in America is how to 
share the product and how to make distri- 
bution of the consumers’ goods an easy thing 
so that we will not have periods of recession 
and employment decline. 

Unions believe in the strength and vitality 
of America—but, even more important than 
that, they believe that people are the im- 
portant element, and that, no matter who 
@ man is, where he originates, or what his 
personal beliefs are, he should be accorded 
the full right of every other American citizen 
to carve out his life the way he wants to. 





Training Program for Midshipmen 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~*. 


- Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have pre-— 


viously called the attention of the House 
to the opportunity to save money without 
impairing essential defense functions by 
having air indoctrination and training 
for the Naval Academy midshipmen per- 
formed at the naval air station in 
Pensacola. By so doing, the require- 
ment for the construction of an: addi- 
tional flying field with all its costly facil- 
ities near Annapolis can be eliminated— 
at least for the time being. The Navy 
has recognized the wisdom of this course 


In my previous statements, I pointed to 
the effective work done by a well-known 
newspaper columnist and reporter, Mr. 
Frank Kennedy. His untiring efforts 
contributed materially to focusing prop- 
er emphasis on the desirability of the 
course which is now to be pursued. 
Therefore, I am again glad to place his 
writings in the REcorp. : 

I am pleased also to note the credit 
given to my distinguished colleague, Hon. 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, for his interest and 
his efforts in this important contribution 
to eeonomy. 

The articles follow: 

Bennetr Arps Srxes’ BATTLE FoR NAS 

MMmsHIPMAN PLANS 
(By Prank A. Kennedy) 
WaSHINGTON.—The Navy’s admirals have 


gone about on a new tack—they have 
chartered a new course—in their - 
nation to Obtain from @ master 


Congress 
jet base near the Naval Academy at An- 


napolis. 
Congressman Srkes, of Crestview, who is 
out to make midshipman air indoCtrination 
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@ permanent feature of the Pensacola yao 
now is charting a new course, to, “i 
mightily is encouraged in this maneuver b . 
cause to his ald has come an eave: ,.. 
able consort in the person of Con sTessma 
Bennett, of Jacksonville. Mr. BENNety * 
a member of the House Armed Sery ice; Coal 
mittee, so he is in a spot to cross-examin, 
the admirals as they present to Congr. 
their new arguments for the jet field ~ 
Washington-Annapolis-Baltimore — trianpi, 
This privilege Mr. Srkes does not Possess, 
He can appear before the committee. heade, 
by the Congressman Vinson. of 
, but committee rules give him the 

right to present direct testimony only—th. 
privilege of cross-examination is reseryeq {5 
the committee members and staff exclusively 
The admirals’ new arguments are thes. 
to Adm. Austin K. Doyle, chic; 
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who can be kept in fighting trim at one-sixt, 
of the cost of a regular unit of the Navy, 
2. Air defense. 
3. A motivation rather than training fie 
for the midshipmen of the Naval Academy, 
Superficially, they look imposing, but the 
two Florida en believe that they 
can be riddled. It will be noted that the air 
indoctrination of the midshipmen has bee 
subordinated ‘to the No. 3 spot, with the 
training of the maval air reservists stepped 
up to the No. 1 position. 
Just a year ago, the Navy came before the 
committee, asking for an item of 
$4 million for land acquisition—about 5,0 
acres—near Annapolis. The testimony of 
justification presented by the admirals to 
the Vinson committee dealt wholly with 
midshipman air indoctrination—not a single 
word was uttered about the need for a master 
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Both Florida Congressmen are sympathetic 
to the treatment of the air reservists, 
but both of them are wondering why this 
need and this defense potential were not laid 
on the record before the Vinson committee 
last year. “This 1ith-hour inclusion of 
these new factors leaves me cold,” observed 
Congressman Sikes, “particularly as they 
are advanced by the Navy Department just a 
year after the Congress denied the $4 million 
land acquisition item for the Annapolis 
training field.” 

yy pace BENNETT equally is cool to 
‘ these -minute arguments. “I do not be- 
lieve that the air indoctrination of the mid- 
shipmen should be conducted at the same 
field used by the air reservists,” he said. 
“The midshipmen should get their training 
at Pensacola with the career pilots of the 
Navy. I intend to cross-examine the Navy 
people aggressively all down the line on their 
new approach to the thrice denied (by Con- 
gress) field at Annapolis,” he declared em- 
phatically, “and besides, I can do a lot of 
talking when we close the doors.” The lat- 
ter observation referred to the closed execu 
tive session which the Vinson committee 
will hold when it is ready to draft the mill- 
try construction bill—“talk” which mostly 's 
off the record. 

* Mr. Srxes now is assembling material for 
a formal answer to the Navy’s new arguments 
in a speech, either on the House floor, or be- 
fore the Vinson group—“preferably bot,” be 
said. 

In the congressional cloakrooms, ‘tt 
Navy’s altered course generally is accepted 
as a conf on the admirals’ part that 
the Sikes’ ear effort ently to in- 
doctrinate the midshipmen at Pensacola NAS 
has blown right out of the water their old 
one-decker argument, spurned by Congress 
only a year ago. 
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Tue WASHINGTON TREADMILL 
(By Frank A. Kennedy) 
NAVY ON A LEE SHORE 


congressman Sixes, of Crestview, believe 


+, actually was disappointed when 
— t recently omitted from 


es Com. a Mews se military public works bill an 
examine the tart work on a master jet field in 
CONgresg ashington-Annapolis-Baltimore  tri- 
1 in the = we air indoctrination of Academy 


triangle, 
POssegs, 
_ headeq 
SON, of 
nim the 
1Y—the 
rved to 
lusively, 
> these, 
e, chief 


midshipmen, for training of naval air re- 
grvists in the erea, and for national de- 


, Crestview Congressman, who loves a 


scrap, was confident that he had 
in rough water on a lee shore, 


for not a dime to build 


ed 
AS, and ine airbase, despite the fact that they had 
. Riera: a junket to Pensacola as recently 
S Week. 


ys March 19-23 to sell a sizable group of 
pusiness and civic leaders hereabouts on the 
necessity for the new jet base. At Pensacola, 
the Navy brass reversed their arguments of 
a year ago, and subordinated midshipman 


LY pilots 
1é-sixth 
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ng field wir indoctrination to the need for a nearby 
cademy, jcal field for the naval air reservists. 

but the Mr. Sixes has been contending for more 
at they than a year that the proper place to make 
the air the middies air-minded was Pensacola NAS, 
as been where nearly 4,000 Navy fliers are graduated 


ith the 
stepped 


annually and where the splendid history, 
tradition, and esprit de corps of the naval 
air command has been erected during the 
last forty-odd years. More recently, Con- 
BENNETT, of Jacksonville, a mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Commit- 
te, which now is considering the $1.5 
billion military construction bill, also spoke 
out against the proposed jet bdse near 
Annapolis, contending that midshipman air 
indoctrination more properly should be 
handled at Pensacola NAS—not at a field 
by air reservists who could not 
fire the middies with the same sort of zeal 
which career fliers exude. 

The Sikes’ intent to drive the admirals 
with further telling broadsides ap- 
parently was well conceived. Ready for him 
was extra ammunition assembled by this re- 
porter. Here it is: 

The Air Force—it now is beginning to 
appear—knew a deal more about Navy De- 
partment planning than did House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committees after the 
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testimony included nothing about the use 
of the desired base for the continuing train- 
ing of the Anacostia, D. C., naval air re- 
servists, or for the basing of operational jets 
at the field in the cause of national defense. 
There is a local group of citizens, called the 
Southern Maryland Improvement Council, 
Inc., opposed to the location of a Navy jet 
bast near Annapolis. Its president is Benja- 
min Watkins 3d. After the House passed the 
1956 military public works bill containing a 
% million land acquisition item for the 
Academy field, but before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee reported out the con- 
struction bill with the Academy item strick- 
tn, Watkins wrote a letter to the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, dated June 18, 1956, > It was 
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And doés the fact that the proposed 
can be reached from various points in 
Washington area in a matter of 30 to 45 
utes by the new highways have anything 
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to do with it? Can the fact that both the 

Anacostia and Bolling fields are slated to be 

closed have,anything to do with the mid- 

shipmen’'s desperate need for a jet airfield 

between Washington and Annapolis?” 

Under date of April 15, 1957, Watkins ad- 
dressed the following solicited letter to this 
reporter: 

“The questions posed in my letter dated 
June 18, 1956, were based entirely upon di- 
rect information furnished to me and my 
associates by a high ranking officer of the 
Air Force whose duties put him in close touch 
with Department of Defense planning. 

“I consider it umneCessary to reveal his 
name because the accuracy of his informa- 
tion has been confirmed 100 percent in sub- 
sequent official announcements of the Navy 
Department, particularly the address of Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
before the Anacostia, D. C., Naval Air Reserve 
Unit on September 7, 1956, and also by the 
remark of Adm. Austin K. Doyle, Chief of 
Naval Air Training Command, to a group 
of local business and civic leaders from 
Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis, ut- 
tered at Pensacola during a Navy-sponsored 
trip, March 19 to 23 of this year.” 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MIDSHIPMEN FIRMED 
FoR NAS—REQUEsT OF Navy OmIts JET BASE 
PLAN AT ANNAPOLIS 

(By Frank A. Kennedy) 


Omission from the $114 billion military 
public works bill of amy funds for a Nevy jet 
base in the Washington-Annapolis-Baltimore 
triangle presumably has placed the air in- 
doctrination course for Academy midship- 
men at Pensacola at least on a semiperma- 
nent basis, provided the test run of such 
training works out satisfactorily this sum- 
mer, os 

SIKES PLEASED 


This is the considered judgment of Repre- 
sentative Bos Sikes, of Crestview, in com- 
menting on the introduction of the bill 
Wednesday by Representative Car, VINSON, 
of Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Last ‘year the Navy sought an item of $4 
million for land acquisition near the Acad- 
emy. The funds were approved by the Vin- 
son group and passed by the House but 
later deleted from the bill by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

“TI consider this omission as a realistic re- 
appraisal of the proposed Academy base by 
the Navy planners at the Pentagon,” said 
Srxes. “I have little doubt that the interim 
indoctrination program slated to begin at 
Pensacola next month for the midshipmen 
will indeed meet the pressing need of the 
Navy for a closer tie-in of the Academy 
curriculum with the training of career pilots 
at Pensacola NAS. 

“Indeed I have high hopes that the tenta- 
tive plan will work out so well that the Navy 
Department will embrace the Pensacola- 
Annapolis ‘marriage’ as the best thing for 
the Navy after all. In any event the decision 
of the Navy not to ask for the Academy jet 
field this year puts its construction remotely 
in the future. 

“As it has been admitted officially that 
Pensacola NAS is the only other existing 
Naval airbase where midshipmen training 
would be compatible with regular Navy oper- 
ational functions, it looks to me that the 
middies will. keep on coming to Pensacola 
year after year.” 

After it had been disclosed by the Journal’s 
Washington News Bureau more than a year 
pe Dan midshipmen air indoctrination was 
i patible with operational functions of 
the Naval Air Command at all other bases 
except Pensacola, Sixes advanced the claims 
of Pensacola in a speech on the floor of the 
House last February 27. Besides the obvious 
desirability of formalizing the “marriage” of 
Pensacola and Annapolis, Sikes made a fur- 
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ther point which apparently had not been 
considered by the top Navy planners because 
recommendations of the Pensacola Naval Air 
Station administrative officers had not been 
reviewed. These recommendations call for 
@ modern medical-psychological center at 
Pensacola Naval Air Station for a well con- 
sidered program of psychoanalysis and apti- 
tude tests estimated to save more than $20 
million annually in pilot training by elimi- 
nating the unfit whose disqualifications 
could not be discovered otherwise until they 
graduated. Srmes pointed out that routing 
the midshipmen through this psychological 
mill early in their scholastic career instead 
of after their graduation at Annapolis as is 
now the case, would discover the relative 
fitness of the midshipmen at the most oppor- 


“tune period of their education. 


Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
Jacksonville, a member of the Vinson com- 
mittee, who has been critical of Navy plans 
to establish a jet base for midshipmen near 
Annapolis, apparently has been left with 
nothing to do about it. 

Some weeks ago he said that he wouid 
cross-examine Navy witnesses when they ap- 
peared before the House Armed Service Com- 
mittee to justify the proposed Academy base 
which figured officially in Navy Department’s 
planning as recently as March 23 of this year. 
Omission of the request for funds in the pub- 
lic works bill now washes out such testimony 
and such cross-examination. 





The Latest Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1957, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

CurRING A SLICE 


According to the latest word from the first 
tee at the Gettysburg Country Club, Mr. 
Eisenhower is having as much trouble with 
golf as he is with Government. 

With one exception. While President 
Eisenhower is pretty puzzled about the con- 
gressional sand traps his legislative program 
is bogged down in, Golfer Eisenhower knows 
pretty well why his golf game is rough. 

“I keep pulling with my left hand,” he 
says. “I don’t finish my swing.” This leads 
to slicing all over the place. 

Don’t know whether we can help get Ike’s 
game back to what it was arcund 1955 or 
not. A lot has changed since then. For one 
thing, he’s addressing the ball differently. 
But we'll try. 

In our experience, too much left pressure 
is a sure way to ruin a golf game, good or 
just middling. Hardest thing in the world 
to'stop, too, once you’ve started. What re- 
sults is always a much bigger figure on the 
scorecard than the player himself likes to 
put down no matter how much he tries to 
explain it away. 

This can be cured, though. Thing to do 
is change position some. In addressing the 
ball, shift the emphasis more to the right 
hand. Resist the inclination to favor the 
left. 

That way a man can finish his swing ex- 
actly the way he started it and that gives 
him a much better chance of driving straight 
down the fairway’s middle. The result is 
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that the figures on the scorecard will be con- 
siderably reduced. Spectators will cheer. 

Not even Ben Hogan, though, coald change 
up his game in the middle of an 18-hole 
reund and expect to keep out o! the rough 
and the sand traps. And what is true of 
golf is even more true of Government. 





Direct to Farmer Payments for Full 
Parity: Key to Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a sec- 
ond editorial urging a sound farm pro- 
gram at this moment of hesitancy of the 
administration, provides some very in- 
teresting ideas, and comes from the 
grassroots where they really know and 
daily face the problems created by the 
present farm program. One idea seemed 
particularly good to me, the proposal for 
direct payment to the farmer which 
would eliminate the “cuts” or profits 
taken all along the line by the various 
middlemen, out of what should be “farm 
aid” and not “middleman aid.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp this editorial from 
the May 9 Perham Enterprise-Bulletin, 
Perham, Minn.: 


NEw AGRICULTURAL PROPOSALS BASICALLY UN- 
SOUND, More OF THE SAME 


There is a concerted effort on the part of 
the Republican Party to force some major 
changes in the Eisenhower farm program 
through Congress. Both the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
have now stated that the present flexible 
price-support program is a fatlure. Farm 
leaders have concurred. 

So far neither the President nor Mr. Ben- 
son has suggested an alternative although 
there are indications that the drive is pre- 
paring the way for further drastic cuts in 
support levels, and the elimination of re- 
quirements which increase support prices 
when surpluses are whittled down. 

If this is what the shouting is all about, 
we are deeply disappointed. The President 
says he is seeking a program to aid the small 
farmer, admitting that the present one aids 
“the big farmers most.’ We are of the 
opinion that the changes suggested are 
purely and simply more of the same. They 
will encourage farmers to increase, rather 
than decrease production. History has 
proven that lower prices cause farmers to 
produce more to keep up their gross. 

It is our belief that the theory of Govern- 
ment purchase-storage is a fundamental 
error. It cannot possibly function without 
rigid controls of production and rigid con- 
trols fall victim to governmental redtape and 
the ingenuity of farmers in getting around 
them. As a floor under the average farmer 
they are a colossal flop. They are costly to 
Mr. United States Citizen first as a taxpayer 
and then as a consumer, 

We maintain that a direct subsidy floor 
under the individual farmer is a more sensi- 
ble, economical, and humanitarian than 
anything this or other administrations have 
written into law. The subsidy should be 
scaled down as the individual’s production 
increases, and no subsidy should be paid 

over the $25,000 gross mark. It should also 
be protected by. merit clauses, such as are 
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now used in making direct subsidy payments 
on wool. A merit clause pays more money 
to farmers who do a good job on quality 
of- production and careful marketing to 


loan programs be scrapped; that farm pro- 
duce prices be allowed to seek their supply- 
and-demand level in the market place. 

We believe this type of floor would be 
advantageous to the young farmer just get- 
ting started; to the ambitious established 
farmer; to the older farmer who should not 
now be uprooted and transplanted to other 
endeavor for which he is not suited. 





The Postal System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
by Robert C. Ruark on the postal system. 
Mr. Ruark’s analysis of the entire postal 
system is a trenchant one and in my 
epinion merits being published in the 

The whole postal system foulup seems 
more than just a_touch silly, especially on 
an international basis. The fact that the 
cost of sending letters created a crisis at all 
is the kind of stuff our malicious friends 
love—especially at a time when we are pour- 
ing money and considerable bad will all 
over the world. : 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
pulled a weekend strike because 
hadn’t given him the money to operate 
on, and thereby he demonstrated more re- 
spect for our coin than do our foreign 

everywhere—a 





“spenders who blow dough 


billion here, a half billion there. 

The postal service hasn’t had a real raise 
since 1932, and since then has 
bounced 300-fold. We own the only major 
mail service in the world, I guess, 


end, Saturady delivery or not, contrary to a 
great many other mail services round the 
globe. ri 

There is no real reason why a mzil opera- 
tion should not be a 24-hour, 7-day facility 
the same as a telephone or subway. It 


stick and the native runner. 
paid for in the coin of its worth. 


The magasines, for example, that have 
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aunt has just kicked off and left al) 
to you. : 
Our Government will send us 01 to qj 
wars and make us pay for the 
some reason hiking the price of a stamp, 
politieally untouchable. Its worst eng result 
would be less abuse of the semifranki 
enjoyed by the second- anq thing 

class users and a great many less Christmas 
cards and similar notices you don't neeq. 
There is only one sure cure. Raise the 
price of postage to where it will pay its own 
way and rearrange the equity of what 
first, second, and third class in terms ,; 
what you have to pay the postman and the 
sorter. This way you eliminate nonsense 
Any other approach is strictly third-clag 
idiocy with the flap unstuck. 


the loot 
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Trinity Joint Development Will Aid Say 
Luis Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in Feb. 
ruary of this year Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton recommended that Con- 
gress accept a contract for joint devel. 
opment of the Trinity River division of 
California’s Central Valley project, 
This contract had been negotiated be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
_ The Trinity power facilities, if built by the 
United States— 


' Seaton said— 
would require substantial assistance from 
other project revenues in order to meet re- 


payment requirements. Joint development 
*.* * would convert Trinity falling water 


into a substantial net asset of the project. 
It appears clear— 


Seaton concluded— 
that joint development would provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irrigation 
and multipurpose development in the Cen- 
tral Valley project area: 

That statement is of tremendous in- 
terest to the peopie of my district and 
to the San Joaquin Valley because of the 
need for the San Luis project. The 
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cooperation of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
with the Federal Government in joint 
development of Trinity. 
_ It has been claimed that joint develop- 
ment would result in insufficient low- 
cost power for the San Luis pumps. The 
truth is the opposite. It will not 
energy available from ¢x- 
Valley project plants. 
have first call, as they 
project, on the power 
Existing plants can 
4 2% billion kilowatt-hours 
; Central Valley project pumps 
operation will require about 
_kilowatt-hours annually, 
three times the enerzy r¢- 
quired by San Luis pumps under full 
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pegardiess of whether P. G. & E. par- 
ticipates in the Trinity River project or 


‘o die in JME tne Federal Government builds it en- 
‘ee, but HE tively, the company has offered advan- 
Stamp « MMMM \ogeous arrangements which will facili- 
fmaeal tate construction of the San Luis project. 
oy: As you may know, power generated as 
hristmas a by-product on multipurpose projects 
need, designed for flood control, irrigation, and 
aise the water supply is not always produced at 
y tts own the time nor in the quantity required to 
what jg ft the needs of the power consumer, be- 
erms of cause water releases for these other pur- 
and the have priority over the generation 
‘onsense, HME o¢ power. ‘When this power is incorpo- 
‘"<-clas HM ted into P. G. & E.’s large, regional 
gectric system, however, it gains value 
from the great diversity of demands of 
the many customers they serve and the 
: many generating sources they have to 
\id San HME serve them. ‘The company is able to use 
water project power when it is available, 
and at other times the company can pro- 
, yide the project with exchange power 
S from its many other generating plants 
to supply project pumps and other pur- 
ER poses. This integration makes project 
power more useful and enables it to be 
sold at maximum price, providing the 
TIVES greatest revenue for project water de- 
yelopment. 
One advantageous arrangement the 
n Feb- MM company has offered for the San Luis 
cretary HMM vroject is to provide off-peak power to 
‘ae the San Luis pumps in even exchange 
devel- for project power. When no project 
Sion of HE nower is available for pumping the com-* 
Tolecl. MAE any will provide power at times when 
ed bes demands on its system are not at their 
nn and HR neak. In exchange the company will 
take an equivalent amount of project 
' by the power when it becomes available. 
The Central Valley project produces 
amounts of energy in the summer 
e from ths when large water releases must 
eet re- be made for irrigation. Except in wet 
opment years, the CVP produces only small 
- water amounts of energy during the winter 
ject. months when water is being conserved 
in project reservoirs. The months of 
low project energy production are the 
le sub- very months when San Luis pumping 
igation requirements are high because that is 
e Cen- the time when waste water in the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin River Delta must be 
us in- Se eee 
syn It is readily apparent that P. G. & E.’s 
The offer of a seasonal power exchange will 
cn ee benefit to the San Luis 
project. 
st" Bi The company also has offered to make 
joint its transmission facilities available for 
transmission of power from the Tracy 
switchyard of CVP to the San Luis 
’ - pumps and has guaranteed that the cost 
oa to the Government will be less than the 
. cost of Federal construction of trans- 
= for the purpose. Not only 
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ment will save a capital outlay of a 
ower MA least $7 million. An amendment to the 
; can existing whéeling contract which would 
nours accomplish this result has been submit- 
umps ted to the Government and is contained 

of House Document 94, 85th 
1st session. 
beneficial effect of Trinity 
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able from P. G. & E.’s Trinity falling 
water payments for other California 
water projects. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation estimates there would be $124 
million more net revenue to CVP from 
joint development, with the construction 
of San Luis. That money could be used 
to help pay for San Luis or to reduce the 
cost of San Luis water. All-Federal con- 
struction can make no financial contri- 
bution to San Luis. Instead, under CVP 
power rates, an all-Federal Trinity must 
have financial help from other project 
revenues. Simply that means that Fed- 
eral Trinity powerplants would reduce 
the financial aid available for irrigation 
in the central valley. 

Trinity power developed by the com- 
pany as an asset to the project will make 
San Luis water cheaper. Trinity power 
devéloped by the Bureau as a project 
liability will make San Luis water more 
expensive—either in water cost or taxa- 
tion. People with concern for the future 
of the San Joaquin Valley must recognize 
the merit of Trinity joint development. 

I include herewith an editorial from 
the Coalinga (Calif.) Record which lends 
weight to the above-mentioned views: 

[From the Coalinga (Calif.) Record of 

April 18, 1957] 
Hetp ror San Luis PROJEcT 

Coalingans and others on the west side or- 
dinarily would have little direct interest in 
a water project so far to the north as the 
Trinity River. Ordinarily there would be 
nothing in it for us except cost. As Federal 
taxpayers we of course help foot the bill 
whenever Uncle Sam spends the public’s 
money. 

The Trinity project is being built with 
Federal tax funds for one reason—to make 
more water available in the Central Valiey. 
Public interest requires that the project be 
built as economically as possible and that 
the water itself cost as little as possible. 

Electric power can be developed on the 
Trinity as a byproduct of the water project. 
If the power can be developed economi- 
cally—i. e. at a profit to the Government— 
it will be an asset to the project. As an 
assets it will help reduce the cost of the proj- 
ect and reduce the cost farmers must pay 
for Trinity water. Or the profit can be 
used to help finance other water develop- 
ments in California, like the San Luis proj- 
ect. 

If Trinity power is not developed economi- 
cally it will be a liability to the Central 
Valley project instead of an asset. That 
would mean that power would cause a proj- 
ect loss and that taxpayers and water users 
would have to bear the burden of subsidizing 
an uneconomic operation. 

The P. G. & E. partnership plan is the 
sound way to clevelop Trinity power. It will 
make the power an asset worth $310 million 
in public benefits. It also will save thestax- 
payers $56 million in capital outlay. Even 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which never 
could be accused of selling out to a private 
utility company, shows that the P. G. & E. 
plan is the better way to develop the power. 

If the Government built and operated the 
powerplants, the $310 million asset and 
$56 million saving would be thrown out the 
window. The Bureau itself admits that 
the Central Valley project: would have to 
subsidize the Trinity project if the Govern- 
ment developed the power. That financial 
burden on the CVP would mean less CVP 
help for San Luis. 

The McClatchy Bees and other Govern- 
ment-ownership advocates want the Gov- 
ernment to develop the Trinity power. They 
want to advance political encroachment on 
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the utility industry. They don’t care how 
much it costs the public. They try to 
hoodwink the public into seeing evil in the 
economic and thoroughly beneficial part- 
nership plan. They ignore the economic 
facts of water development and concentrate 
on their power scheme. They have the tail 
wagging the dog, with ulterior motive. 

The west side needs the San Luis project. 
We need water in Coalinga—but we need 
it at the powest price possible. We can’t 
afford to be confused by the Bee and its 
sacred cow power policy, or by the folly 
of a few politicians whom the Bee frightens 
into advocating that electric power be a lia- 
bility imstead of an asset to water 
development. 


It’s high time that the west side take an 
active interest in the Trinity River project. 
The partnership plan is plain, good common- 
sense. The only opposition to it is hogwash 
from those who so ardently want Govern- 
ment in business that they are willing to 
saddle water projects with uneconomic 
power. 





Economic Illness of the Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter sent to President Eisen- 
hower by the general president, William 
Pollock, of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFI-CIO, under date of 
May 8, 1957: 

Dear MR PRESIDENT: On a number of 
occasions we have called your attention to 
the economic illness of the textile industry. 
We are impelled to do so once more because 
it is now clear beyond a doubt that the ill- 
ness is fundamental; more than palliatives 
are needed to cure it. 

Events of the last few months have ex- 
ploded a whole series’of fallacies which, to 
our regret, have helped to prevent a basic 
attack upon the persistent textile depres- 
sion. For example: 

It was said that the textile industry was 
merely undergoing a “normal shakeout”, 
induced by productivity increases and prod- 
uce changes. Yet after a 6 year period 
during which at least 445 large mills have 
been liquidated and 350,000 jobs lost, the de- 
cline continues apace. Today the strongest 
units are curtailing employment and reduc- 
ing their normal -workweek, many to 4 days 
or less. 

It was argued that the industry’s difficul- 
ties were mostly regional—that the South 
had solved the problems which afflicted New 
England. Yet the current curtailments are 
without geographical limits, and the rate 
of southern mill liquidations is accelerating. 
Since December there have been two each in 
North and South Carolina, one each in 
Georgia and Alabama. 

It was maintained that foreign imports 
were mostly to blame for textile troubles. 
We have long urged a reasonable degree of 
tariff protection for textile products but 
have insisted that imports were only a 
partial and highly selective factor in the 
general decline. Our position has now been 
confirmed, for the present recession is con- 
current with the much-heralded limitation 
of Japanese exports and the long-awaited 
application of the 5 percent trigger point for 
higher duties on woolen and worsted im- 
ports. Important as these steps were, it is 
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obvious that~ something besides foreign 
goods is ailing the textile industry. 

Since the palliatives, the “easy” answers, 
have proved unavailing, the obligation 
upon us is to offer a more effective program. 
That we propose to do in this letter. It is 
only fair to say, however, that it will not be 
a simple one. You are reputed to have a 
deep distaste for long and involved reports, 
and we sympathize with that attitude, but 
we respectfully submit that the complex 
and chronic distress of a highly complicated 
industry requires more than a three-para- 
graph prescription. 

Let us begin by explaining why govern- 
ment intervention is necessary. We con- 
cede that ideally, the problems of private 
industry should be met by private initiative. 
But when a major industry is beset by so 
many fundamental ilis, adversely affecting 
huncreds of thousands of citizens; and when 
the owners of the industry have for so long 
a time been unwilling or unable to bring 
about a cure, the Government must exercise 
its responsibility to protect the general 
welfare. 

Perhaps we should also explain why we 
believe the textile industry’s illness is worth 
curing. Such an explanation seems to be 
necessary because some representatives of 
your administration have suggested that, 
where textiles are concerned, it is better to 
replace than to preserve. Much as we do fa- 
vor diversification of industry, we are not 
prepared to admit that the American textile 
industry is expendable. 

One reason is that textiles simply are not 
suited for large-scale international trade. 
The raw materials are available in almost 
every country, and every country, as a practi- 
cal matter, seeks a market for its own farm 
products. For example, the American cotton 
growers have lately acquired a lively concern 
for the economic welfare of cotton consumers 
here at home. - 

Another reason is the importance of tex- 
tiles to national defense. We do not depre- 
cate the resources of modern science, but we 
do suggest that woolen and worsted goods, 
for one, and hard fibers, for another, have an 
essential part in preserving the effectiveness 
of our Armed Forces. Your own Director of 
Defense Mobilization, while refusing to rec- 
ommend a curb on imports, did urge your 
administration to seek other means of pre- 
serving the hard-fiber industry, which is fast 
disappearing. 

On the assumption, then, that the textile 
industry is not to be considered expendable, 
we offer these specific proposals: 

1. A full investigation of the textile indus- 
try’s problems. This could be launched by 
a national conference of all interests, called 
by you. Such a conference could perfect and 
enlarge upon the program outlined below. 

2. Immediate, short-range action to check 
the downward plunge of the textile economy. 
Recommended steps include: 

(a) Purchase of surplus textiles for distri- 
bution to needy nations abroad, observing 
the same precautions as are used in the simi- 
lar distribution of agricultural surpluses. 

(b) Distribution of clothing to the needy 


in our own country, just as surplus food is - 


now distributed. 

(c) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles 
for our armed forces. 

(d) Allocation of government contracts 
to mills in distressed areas as an actual prac- 
tice, rather than, as now, an inoperative 
theory. 

3. Abolition of the two-price system for 
raw cotton. The present arrangement un- 
fairly handicaps domestic textile producers 
both at home and abroad by permitting for- 
eign competitors to buy American cotton at 
a far lower price. To correct this inequity 
we urge: 

(a) Adoption of a producer payment plan 
for raw cotton, similar to that now govern- 
ing woolgrowers. This would liberate the 
price of cotton from artificial control with- 
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out penalizing the farmers. A number of 
raw cotton interests, worried by their shrink- 
ing market, now support this change. : 

(b) Prompt on the Smith bill, 
hitherto blocked ‘by your Department of 
Agriculture. We see no reason why there 
should not be the widest possible discussion 

.of all possible methods of assisting the 
American textile industry to regain its tra- 
ditional export markets. 

4. A Federal research program to stimulate 
the growth and of the textile indus- 
try, similar to that which has functioned for 
the benefit of the raw cotton industry. 
Such a program would study present and 
potential markets and thus point the way to 
new uses for textile products.. It should also 
establish the long-needed fabric “library” 
of woolen and worsted goods. 

5. Adoption of a consistent and sensible 
tariff policy that would prevent the indus- 
try’s problems from being further aggra- 
vated. This involves the continuation of 
present tariffs, plus these additional meas- 
ures: : 

(a) Portection by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization of woolen and worsted goods 
and hard fiber products against foreign im- 
ports 


(b) Repeal of the duty on raw wool, in- 
cluding carpet wool. The support program 
for domestic woolgrowers gives them ade- 
quate ‘protection; the tariff simply raises 
prices. 

(c) Establishment of quotas on imports 
of woolen carpets, and adequate protection 
for the nonwoven wool felt industry. Both 
these textile divisions are under seyere pres- 
sure from imports. . 

6. The institution of a 35-hour basic work- 
week in the textile industry without reduc- 
tion in pay. Some similar movement 
throughout American industry will be. in- 
evitable as automation increases. The tex- 
tile industry is an appropriate starting point 
for these reasons: } 

(a) The rapid and continuing shrinkage in 
employment and in the working hours of the 
employed has created an emergency requir- 
ing prompt relief. ; : 

(b) Productivity in the textile industry 
has been rising at the rate of more than 
5 percent a year, nearly twice the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. You yourself have 
urged that productivity increases be used 
as a guide to wage increases. 

(c) Average hourly earnings in the textile 
industry as a whole are now $1.50, compared 
to the national industrial average of $2.05. 
There is no system of measurement—human 
or mechanical, social or economic—that jus- 
tifies such a disparity. ' 

The above six proposals involve the textile 
industry alone. There are three more essen- 
tial points in our program which have wider 
application, and which we feel sure \must 
have been brought to your attention by 
others as well. They are: 

1. Establishment of a Federal agency with 
broad powers to assist localities in devising 
and carrying out industrial redevelopment 
programs. This arid the next point have to 
do pith the problem of distressed areas, 
wh you noted in your economic repdrt 
but which has been neglected since. 

2. Special-assistance to workers who have 
been victimized by the curtailment, liquida- 
tion or migration of industry. This assist- 
ance should include extended unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, occupational re- 
training, preferential hiring rights in new 
jobs created by their old employer and earlier 
retirement eligibility under social security. 
We also suggest that the of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 might be broad- 
ened to cover all abandoned properties. 
Under this act, employees receive displace- 
ment allowances, moving expenses, and other 
benefits. 

3. Revision of the Federal tax laws which 
now encourage industrial piracy, enrich 
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financial manipulators and place a prem ium 
upon the liquidation rather than the mod. 
ernization of plants. Among the matters 
most needing correction are misuse of cap). 
tal gains provisions and of carryover pro. 
visions, both of which encourage Profiteers 


- at the expense of legitimate enterprise. 


Even though this has been a lengthy ey. 
Position, we have been able to cover only 
the bare outline of the textile industry, 
distress, and only outline the remedies that 
seem most promising to us. We stand reaq 
to provide more details upon request. i 

We assure you, the peril of the textije in. 
dustry is genuine. After 6 years of uninter. 
rupted illness its strength has been sappeq. 
the decline may become steeper as time 
goes on. 

We believe the preservation of this creat 
industry is essential to the Nation’s safety 
and to the welfare of many thousands of it; 
citizens. Government action—your action— 
is needed, and needed now. 





Young Charlie Wilson Like Sturdy Anvil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith insert an article by 





John P. Cowan which appeared in the 


May 9 issue of the Fairfax County Sun 

Echo: 

Younc CHARLIE WILSON Like Srurpy AnviL 
(By John P. Cowan) 

If anybody thinks that this column is 
laid out on a sort of budget plan he is very 
much mistaken. Being my wastebasket's 
biggest contributor, it is easy to toss aside 
a completed script and give immediate atten- 
tion to a very interesting letter just received 
from the office of Charlie Wilson. 

You will say that the world is full of 
Charlie Wilsons, which is true, but there is 
only one outspoken Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense, who holds forth in 
the Pentagon. 

When we think of him we revert to ideas 
of big business, big armaments and big 
things generally, but in this instance he 
speaks of a very modest personage—the 
Ameri¢an citizen soldier—whom we picture 
as a shirt sleeved patriot who leaves his 
plow in the furrow to answer the call to 
arms, or marches off with the militia to 
defend his home, or those chaps today who 
are enrolled in the Reserves. Of all of them, 
Secretary Wilson speaks eloquently and with 
the fervency we should expect. 

Young. Charlie Wilson won my admiration 
when he rushed over to Pittsburgh among 
the steel mills and enrolled as a student at 
Carnegie Tech to round out his education 
under Dr. Hamerschlag and Dean Connelly. 
Years before Charlie’s matriculation, I had 
listened to “Uncle Andy” Carnegie expound 
on his plans to build a trade school for 
craftsmen out there in Schenley Park, and 
have watched it grow to a great technical 
institute whose alumni include many men 
who stand at the head of their respective 
professions. 

Charlie Wilson is one of those who justified 
Mr. Carnegie’s dreams back there when the 
century was young. Charlie didn’t just jus- 
gle a slide rule and wallow in calculus. Ig- 

thin, skinny ideas, he tock a broad 
view of the world and progressed with the 
times. He understood the modern trend 
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pecause he familiarized himself with the 
prolog of the past. x 

All this bubbles up in Secretary Wilson’s 
address April 30 at the Jamestown Festival 
pay at Fort Monroe where he was presented 
with a scroll inscribed with instructions for 
the first colonists in 1607. Characterizing 
the language of the instructions as a symbol 
of the reminder of the qualities of our fore- 
fathers—qualities that have made our coun- 
try great, he quoted from the scroll: 

“vitality and energy to overcome hardships 
and privations; 

“Courage, ability, and industry to build 
for a better future; 

“and, above all, initiative to explore the 
ynknown.” 

To this Secretary Wilson added: “These 
were the of the settlers who came 
to Old Point Comfort 350 years ago. They 
were also those of the officers and men of 
the military units whose role in our history 
from colonial days to the present has been 
depicted in a pageant here. While we take 
the citizen soldier for granted—and properly 
so—he constitutes one of our major national 
achievements of which we can all be proud. 
* * * If we devote the same energy, ability, 
and initiative to the problems that we face 
today that our forefathers did .n settling this 
vast land of ours, we will be equally success- 
ful in the present task of guarding the leg 
that they have left to us.” ' 

All the world remembers the version of fa- 
mous Wilsonian epigram, “What is good for 
General Motors is good for the United 
States.” : 

It was his pertinent answer to entangling 
and irrelevant questions in a crossfire before 
a heavy-browed committee of the United 
States Senate charged, with recommending 
his confirmation to be Secretary of Defense. 
His appointment was confirmed in due time, 
despite the innuendoes of dark political in- 
tent fired by his opponents. 

That was 4 exciting years ago. Like a 
sturdy anvil, undented by persistent blows 
that resounds with ringing musical tones to 
every stroke of: the hammer, Charlie Wilson, 
the dominating old Tech boy, carries on his 
job unmoved and undaunted. 








Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
remarks, I would like to 
the editorial which ap- 
in the April 15 issue of the Chula 
(Calif.) Star News. In view of my 
introduction of H. R. 6575, which pro- 


poses the of the upper Colorado 
River wala T desare to give an oppor- 
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Because of this protest, the bids have been 
opened, but as yet no contract has been 
awarded. 

Again thanks for the leadership of the 
Colorado River Board headed by Chairman 
Fred Simpson of San Diego, California rights 
to Colorado River water is being ably 
guarded. Also it is a worthy observation that 
for once Arizona and California stand 
shoulder to shoulder on a Colorade River 
problem. 





International Conference on Irrigation and 
Drainage Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I had the privilege of attending the 
third congress of the International Com- 
mission on Irrigation and Drainage in 
San Prancisco. I attended this interna- 
tional meeting as an official United 
States delegate representing, along with 
my colleague Dr. A. L. Mriuer, the United 
States Congress. This conference was 
attended by representatives of 41 nations 
including, I believe, most of the major 
nations of the world. The principal aim 
of this conference was the free exchange 
of knowledge and experience and there 
was intensive interest indicated in the 
many problems discussed. The confer- 
ence in San Francisco was followed by 
tours covering the great Central Valley 
project and additional irrigation works 
in southern California. : 

In addition to the increased technical 
knowledge which the delegates acquired, 
I believe that this conference went a long 
way in promoting friendship and better 
understanding among the nations. The 
keynote address was given by the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer, and Mr. Dexheimer was later 
elected president of the International 
Commission on Irrigation and Drainage 
to serve for the next 3 years. I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in Com- 
missioner’s Dexheimer’s keynote address 
which follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER OF 
RECLAMATION W. A. DEXHEIMER BEFORE THE 
THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE, 
San Francisco, Cauir., May 1, 1957 

KNOWLEDGE, THE.KEY TO THE FUTURE 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I welcome all our visitors. We are 
glad you have chosen this country and this 
city of San Francisco. for the International 
Irrigation and Drainage Congress. It was 
here in San Franicsco that the United Na- 
tions organization was born. The objectives 
of the United Nations are to obtain the 
peaceful advancement of mankind. One of 
the first fundamentals for peaceful advance- 
ment is that men be adequately fed and 
clothed—for how can men advance if they 
must spend all their energy for a bare sub- 
sistence? 

The next step after providing the essential 
food and clothing is to provide time and 
opportunity for knoweldge, for improved 
pee and diet and a better standard of 
The International Commission on Irriga- 


tion and Drainage is an organization seek- 
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ing to advance and improve the production 
of food and fibers of the world and to do it 
in an economical manner. While we are 
here to exchange ideas and knowledge largely 
in a technical field, let us not lose sight of 
the greater values to come from our tech- 
nical accomplishments. Let us be ever 
mindful that people the world over want 
peace; they need adequate food and clothing; 
they want an opportunity to achieve better 
standards. 

By economically providing water for irri- 
gation and removing surplus waters by 
drainage, we make land more productive. 
We give the people more food and fibers— 
we take a long step to relieve want, and we 
provide the basis for the peaceful advance- 
ment of men. We should pause occasion- 
ally to look at the broad goals we strive 
to attain. Beyond our technical achieve- 
ments are the great benefits to the people 
of the world. 

In irrigation and drainage engineering— 
as in other professions based on technical 
knowledge, progress comes slowly. 


We have a tendency to be conscious, of 
our own knowledge and experience. This 
tendency, of course, is not restricted to en- 
gineering. It is a part of human nature. 
While we are willing to be venturesome and 
investigate new things, we instinctively dis- 
trust the unknown. We fall back upon the 
existing techniques, because they are like 
old friends—much more comfortable to be 
around and to rély on. Quite often, seem- 
ingly new techniques or ideas are found, 
then later we learn that they are new only 
to the individual—they have been used pre- 
viously. 

Engineering has a common language and 
common aims. It transcends political 
boundaries and the diverse spoken lan- 
guages of the world. Engineering is a 
means of communication and exchange of 
knowledge and ideas which we can all use 
for the enrichment of mankind. The ex- 
change of engineering knowledge and ex- 
perience can help achieve our goals with 
substantial savings in time and cost. 

The International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage is a fine vehicle for ex- 
change of knowledge. This exchange is the 
justification for the existence of the organ- 
ization and the promise of a better future 
for millions of people in all parts of the 
world. 

In many of the most populous parts of 
the world the existing food shortage is se- 
rious. The need is so great, it is said half 
the people of the world go to bed hungry 
every night. Add to the existing need the 
more than 50,000 daily gain in population, 
and you will understand the necessity for 
utilizing our land and water efficiently. 

At previous meetings of the Commission, 
emphasis was largely on the role of irriga- 
tion in developing new lands and methods 
to supply the ever-mounting needs for food. 
The study topics for the technical sessions 
of the Congress this year emphasize another 
approach in our never-ending struggle 
against the deficiency in foodstuffs. 


Irrigation is generally considered the ap- 
plication of water on land which does not 
receive adequate amounts of precipitation 
during the plant-growing season. Drainage 
is the removal of water from areas which, 
for one reason or another, receive too much 
water, or are so located that a means of 
water disposal does not readily exist. 

The program of the Congress this week 
emphasizes that irrigation and drainage are 
not entirely separate, but must be con- 
sidered together in the same areas. The in- 
terrelation between irrigation and drainage 
needs further discussion. Other topics for 
the technical session have a close relation- 
ship to these. 

Quite often we find that control, chan- 
nelization, and conservation of floodwaters 
have an equally important role in the over- 
all planning for irrigation and drainage and 
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the produtcion of food and fiber. Flood 
control is needed to diminish loss of life 
and property. It can often be accomplished 
by storage reservoirs combining flood con- 
trol, irrigation and other benefits. 

The agenda also will consider the tasks of 
retaining or increasing the productivity of 
existing farmland and of bringing new 
land into production. Both can be accom- 
plished by more efficient management of the 
land and water available. 

The problem of control, conservation, and 
use of water is one of the most pressing 
problems throughout the world today. Most 
of us here for this conference have dedicated 
our lives to this field of work. 

There are many means of improving the 
management of the land and of the water. 
While water is one of the most common 
commodities, it is also the most essential 
and valuable.. We go to great length to 
build storage and diversion works and yet 
we may lose more than half of the water 
en route to the farmland, because of ineffi- 
cient canals and distribution systems. We 
need to find economical methods of reducing 
lossts from the canals. 

In the United States, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has been seeking new methods for 
lining canals at low cost as a water-conserva- 
tion measure. In many areas we have put 
the water into pipes to avoid losses. How- 
ever, cost is the one thing that controls 
most of the engineers’ decisions. The initial 
cost as well as the operation and mainte- 
nance costs must be considered. Quite often 
we must accept large water losses as the 
cost of preventing the loss would be too 
great. In some areas, canal seepage provides 
a very effective means of getting the water 
into the underground for storage where it 
can be pumped out as needed later. This, 
however, sometimes results in too much seep- 
age, and drainage problems are created. The 
exchange of data on different types of linings 
and the knowledge and experience gained in 
practice will be very valuable in planning and 
building irrigational works. 

There needs to be a great deal of technical 
information obtained on the water require- 
ments for certain types of soils and plant 
life—particularly, the actual application of 
the water to the soil to avoid waste of water 
needs to be examined and the results made 
available to the farmer who irrigates. 

We have found, in many cases, a reduction 
of as much as 50 percent in what had pre- 
viously been considered a normal water re-_ 
quirement would produce adequate and even 
better than usual crops. At the same time, 
reduction in the amount of water would 
minimize or avoid a drainage problem. 

We find that, where a severe drought has 
necessarily curtailed water deliveries for irfri- 
gation, the farmers have been able to main- 
tain productivity. In some crops, they have 
increased the yield with substantially less 
water than they previously thought was re- 
quired. A great deal of education for the 
irrigator will be needed before he fully ac- 
cepts this method and before he will be will- 
ing to use less water for his crops. 

Man is dependent upon a comparatively 
thin sheet of soil which covers most of the 
earth's surface. His food production is de- 
pendent upon the soil, the climate, rainfall, 
temperature, and wind. We are making prog- 
ress in conserving our soil by methods adapt- 
able to the terrain and vegetation. 

We have learned methods to protect land 
against wind and water erosion. The climate 
is, so far, uncontrollable by man. It is often 
unpredictable. However, we are working 
toward better and longer-range weather and 
precipitation predictions. If we can accu- 
rately forecast weather several months in 
advance, the land and crop planting can be 
adjusted to fit. 

We have made great strides in domesti- 
cating plant and animal life for our use, 
although we are far from certain that insects 
may not destroy our production. 
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We have learned a great deal about soil 
and water, and about drainage and irriga- 
tion. We can maintain soil fertility arti- 
ficially. Artificially induced precipitation 
is not yet assured nor economically feasible. 

These accomplishments have been the re- 
sult of many trials and failures throughout 
our history. There are very early evidences 
of the control and use of water in the “ar- 
id belt” which cradled our earliest civili- 
zation, and, through the thousands of years, 
we see man’s attempts to store water and 
irrigate his crops. Some of these were very 
extensive and must have been, to the people 
of the time, major undertakings. They only 
confirm that water has been and will con- 
tinue to be one of the major needs and 
problems of the world. 

Usually the major works and progress in 
the subjugation of nature have occurred in 
the areas of greatest need. Thus we find 
evidence of well designed water supply sys- 
tems in the Indus Valley of India. Egypt’s 
early dams were built 5,000 years ago. 
Jacob’s well was excavated through rock to 
a depth of 105 feet, a herculean task in those 
ancient days. About 950 B. C. Solomon 
directed the construction of sizable aque- 
ducts to provide water for man, beast and 
the fields. Babylonia’s King Hammurabi 
supervised the digging of an extensive net- 
work of irrigation canals. 

I have seen irrigation works in China still 
in operation after 2,000 years. 

These early beginnings add to the accumu- 
lation of the knowledge which the world 
now possesses in the technique and prac- 
tice of water and land conservation and use. 
Great strides have also been made in the 
last half century, 

The structures and distribution works you 
will see in the great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia in the course of your study tours are 
geod examples of 
Their magnitude and intricacy of planning 
and construction were a great challenge. 
Projects of this kind are not only necessary— 
they are practical and feasible. 
other great works in country and many 
other countries, w) uire the applica- 
tion of the knowledge gathered throughout 
the centuries. 

We are proud of the progress this country 
has made in land and water development. 
We are glad to share the technical knowledge 
with the rest of the world. We have bor- 
rowed from other countries to augment our 
knowledge, and we are grateful for the help 
they have given. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has its engi- 
neering center and research laboratory at 
Denver, Colo. Engineers and students have 
traveled from the four corners of the world 
to visit and work with us for the further 
exchange of techniques and knowledge. 
Reclamation engineers and soil scientists 
have also traveled throughout the world in 
further exchange of information. 

The free exchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience is a principal aim of this conference. 
Let us also freely exchange friendship and 
understanding because these things are most 
essential to peace and good will on earth. 





Taxpayers Gypped Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, J 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in my weekly report to my con- 
stituents on May 3 I pointed out the 
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fight which Democratic Members of 
Congress were making to save the Ameri. 
can taxpayers a stupendous amount o; 
money by resisting a giveaway to the 
Idaho Power Co. 

The Federal Power Commission re. 
cently authorized the Idaho Power Co. 
to build two private dams on the Snake 
River. Following this, the Office of De. 
fense Mobilization -issued tax writeog 
certificates valued at $30.5 million to the 
power company. This means that Idaho 
Power has been given a tax-free Joan 
which, over the 50-year license period, 
will be worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. If this situation is allowed to 
stand unchanged, the Government has 
given the Idaho Power Co. a present from 
the people which is a better bargain for 
this private company that the Louisiana 
Purchase was for the people of the 
United States. 

Those of us interested in real economy 
would like to stop this sort of thing ang 
also the tax depletion presents given 
to the oil companies. Aramco, a combi- 
nation of five oil companies operating in 
the Middle East, paid not 1 penny of 
income tax from $190 million in profit 
last year. This bonanza will end some- 
day and then we will have some rea] 


“ economy. 


I include here an editorial from the 


‘Trenton Evening Times and an article 


from the same newspaper for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 
[From the Trenton Evening Times of 
May 14, 1957] 
SHOCKING BETRAYAL 


These will be 8 fat years for corporate 
interests if the policies of the first 4', are 
continued. And they will be correspond- 
ingly disastrous years for the public, which 
is witnessing an almost unprecedented ex- 
ploitation of natural resources by corpora- 
tions that happen to enjoy the administra- 
tion’s favor. 

The story of controversial Hells Canyon 
is illustrative of a widespread condition of 
the sacrifice of these priceless resources and 
of the part which the United States Govern- 
ment is playing as accessory in a major 
scandal. It is told in an adjoining column 
by Thomas L. Stokes. It is the story of a 
grab which is being carried out in defiance 
of public opinion, expressed so emphati- 
cally in Republican reverses at the polls in 
the States affected. And it is a story of the 
gross disregard of public interest and of 
ethics, if not of honesty. 

This power development has been turned 
over to a company of professed financial re- 
sponsibility. Actually, it is being financed 
by Government funds on terms tantamount 
to an interest-free loan. In principle, is 
this arrangement substantially different from 
that which Mr. Beck had with his teamsters’ 
money? . 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of May 14, 
1957] 


‘TAXPAYERS GYPPED AGAIN 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Tt is getting a little hard to watch the rape 
of our natural resources—and at the expense 
of us taxpayers. 

Which is by way of revealing another hair- 
curling chapter in the famous Hells Canyon 
grab which, you may recall, played so much 
@ part in a Democratic Party upsurge in the 
Pacific Northwest last November which still 
apparently has had no effect on the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

You are familiar with the first chapter— 
how the Eisenhower administration got the 
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yaluable power site at Hells Canyon on the 
ake River along the Idaho-Oregon border 
sanded over to the Idaho Power Co. of 
ugusta, Maine. Fifty years ago this valu- 
oo site was set aside by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, @ far-seeing conservationist, so 
that eventually it might be developed by the 
t for all the people and to keep it 
o of the hands of private exploiters which 
pe feared might happen. It has. 
COMPANY GOT SUBSIDY 


The second chapter has to do with approval 
Gordon Gray, defense mobilizer, of a fast 
= writeoff for the Idaho Power Co. under 
an emergency law originally enacted to en- 
courage our industry to build war plants and 
apand capacity for World War II. How this 
jaw has been stretched to favor all sorts of 
ess with no real reason in national de- 
tense, including utilities, has been explained 
pere before. But this subsidy to a company 
hich represented itself as financially re- 
ple and able to get financing when it 
got its license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission is rather startling, except it is part 
of the pattern of favoritism to big business 
to which most of us at Washington have had 
to become accustomed. 

Under terms of the rapid amortization 
granted to Idaho Power it will be permitted 
to write off in 5 years—at 20 percent a year— 
#5 percent of the cost of the projected 
Brownlee Dam and 60 percent of the cost of 
the Oxbow Dam, 2 of the 3 low dams it has 

to build, instead of the one high 
Federal dam which clearly was favored by a 
majority of people in the area. The two 
dams are to.cost $103 million. 

The effect of the “accelerated amortiza- 
tion” in this case will be to reduce very 
materially the income-tax liability of the 
Idaho Power Co. during the 5-year writeoff 
period. Its tax savings, which will rua into 
many millions, represent an interest-free 
joan by the Government. The loss of rev- 
emue must be made up by the rest of us 
during the 5 years the company has the use 
of its tax saving for investment or what- 


‘ever. While it is true that, at the end of 


the 5 years, the corporation’s taxable income 
would be greater in the exact ammount, there 
isa good chance that the corporation tax 
rate will be reduced by then. Anyhow, the 
company has the benefit cf the tax-free 
loan. 


How this subsidy affects the rest of us as 
taxpayers and consumers is explained in an 
analysis of how accelerated amortization 
works for the building of new plants to be 
found in the book Monopoly in America, 
written by two men who have served as ad- 
visers of Government agencies and congres- 
sional committees, Dr. Walter Adams, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, and Dr. Horace M. Gray, 
professor of economics at the University of 
llinois. Of it they say: 

“The result is a two-directional subsidy. 
Nonpri taxpayers are required to 


make good the deficiency in the Federal 
tevenue arising from such tax immunity. 
From this point of view, the subsidy takes 


the 
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of an interest-free loan from the 
in the amount of the tax reduc- 
at compound interest over the normal 
of the new plant. The excess deprecia- 
charges over the 5-year period consti- 
a disguised capital levy against con- 
rs to provide part of the capital for the 
lew plant. Thus both taxpayers and con- 
sumers are penalized for the benefit of the 
private monopoly.” 

RAPPED BY MORSE 


Members of Congress from the Pacific 
Northwest who are complaining bitterly 
shout what Senator WayNE Morse (Oregon 
Democrat) called “another shocking betray- 
“of the public interest” that the 
Mpany was having difficulty getting its 
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financing and was bailed out by the Gov- 
ernment with this subsidy. 

The accelerated amortization device, which 
was resorted to in World’ War II and in the 
Korean war to induce reluctant industry to 
expand plant capacity, has been constantly 
criticized as special. privilege. It was called 
“legalized profiteering” by the Brewster Sen- 
ate committee of the Republican 80th Con- 
gress, 1947-49, and “the biggest bonanza 
that ever came down the Government pike” 
by the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Just recently, an end to it was called for 
by Senator Harry Byrrp (Virginia Democrat), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
also by Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey, who termed it “an artificial 
stimulus of a dangerous type” that favored 
one group over another. He got it suspend- 
ed for a time in certain areas of industry. 
But it is back again in full flower, as we see. 





The Union’s Side of the Kohler Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an article appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp by the Reverend Edward A. Kel- 
ler, C. S. C., professor of economics at 
the University of Notre Dame. The sub- 
ject of the article was the 3-year-old 
strike of local 833, UAW-CIO, against 
the Kohler Co. at. Kohler, Wis. Since 
the article of Reverend Keller has ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to 
state the company’s side of the matter, 
it would appear to me, and to others who 
feel that both sides should be heard, that 
the union’s side of the story. should be 
heard in the ConcGrREssIONAL REcorD. 
For that reason, I insert into the Recorp 
at this time a letter by Mr. Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, 
stating clearly the union’s side of the 
story. I hope all Members who read the 
article by Father Keller will read the 
answer by Mr. Mazey: 

s Aprit 24, 1957. 
Rev. Epwarp A. Ke.uer, C.S.C., 
Professor of Economics, 
University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Dear REVEREND KELLER: I have before me 
a@ publication entitled “Human Events” dated 
February 23, 1957, in which an article en- 
titled “Can Reuther's Boycott Bring Kohler 
to Its Knees?” appears over your name. 

I.am shocked at the misrepresentations, 
falsehoods, and complete distortions of the 
truth that appear in your evaluation of the 
Kohler strike. 

Your thesis on the Kohler strike is biased 
against the union because you have drawn 
conclusions by getting only one side of the 
story. In reading your article, it is obvious 
that you have obtained all of your informa- 
tion from the Kohler Co. and from’ com- 
ments on the Kohler strike from the big- 
business antilabor press. 

I have carefully checked with the leader- 
ship of Kohler local 833 and with members 
of my staff assisting the local in conducting 
the boycott program, and find that you did 
not consult, interview, or contact any repre- 
sentative of the union. We can, therefore, 
only conclude that you have either per- 
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formed a sloppy and unscientific job in eval- 
uating the Kohler strike or that you are in 
fact wittingly or unwittingly a tool of the 
Kohler Co. because hundreds of thousands 
of copies of your article in Human Events 
is being distributed all over the country by 
the company. 


UNION SEEKS ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


The objective of our union in conducting 
the boycott against the Kohler Co. is not as 
you have improperly concluded from mis- 
quotes and misstatements in the antilabor 
press, “to wreck the Kohler Co.” The pur- 
pose of our boycott and the purpose of our 
strike is to create sufficient economic pres- 
sure on the Kohler Co. that will enable the 
Kohler workers to win economic justice. 


CONTRACT DEMANDS NOT UNREASONABLE 


In your article you state that the union’s 
demands on the Kohler Co. are unreasonable. 
It is hard for me to understand how you can 
reach such a conclusion, if you carefully 
evaluated the facts. Our union is not seek- 
ing to pioneer at Kohler; we are merely try- 
ing to catch up with the economic and con- 
tractual conditions enjoyed by workers em- 
ployed in the principal competitive plants 
of the Kohler Co., namely, the American 
Standard and Sanitary Co., the Crane Co., 
and the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

During the course of our negotiations we 
offered to work out the economic and col- 
lective-bargaining agreement within the 
framework of these three contracts. We 
offered to accept an exact copy of the con- 
tracts of any 1 of the 3 corporations, 
and we further agreed that the matters in 
dispute be arbitrated within the framework 
of the contracts of the Kohler Co.’s 3 princi- 
pal competitors. 

If we were seeking economic and contrac- 
tual conditions that would place the Kohler 
Co. at a competitive disadvantage and would 
make it unprofitable for them to operate 
their firm, you might state our demands as 
unreasonable. However, it cannot be 
charged that our demands are unreasonable 
when we are not seeking more than the 
workers employed in competitive plants are 
already enjoying. 

COMPANY BROUGHT ON STRIKE 


The UAW did not seek a strike with the 
Kohler Co., but it has become quite obvious 
that the Kohler Co. was preparing for a str*ke 
because it notified the union in December of 
1953 of its intention to terminate the con- 
tract, fully 3 months before the expiration 
date of the agreement and before the union 
had served notice on the company of its 
desire to modify the collective-bargaining 
agreement. 

When the contract expired on February 28, 
1954, the union unsuccessfully sought an ex- 
tension of the agreement in order to give 
the parties more time to try to reach a settle- 
ment of the issues. The company refused 
our request for an extension of the contract, 
but nevertheless, the Kohler workers worked 
for a period of 5 weeks, from March 1 through 
April 5, without a collective-bargaining con- 
tract, in the hopes that the extended period 
of time would enable us to settle our dif- 
ferences. 

The strike was brought on by the com- 
pany’s refusal to bargain in good faith. The 
union had 1 of 2’ choices to make; either 
to unconditionally surrender to the ulti- 
matum of the company which would have 
resulted in an inferior agreement, or to exer- 
cise their rights as free American citizens 
and refuse to allow the Kohler Co. to exploit 
their labor under substandard conditions. 

I don’t intend to dignify your misrepre- 
sentations by answering all of them point 
by point. I would like to suggest, however, 
that if you are interested in making an 
objective study of the Kohler strike, that 
you seek an audience with the representa- 
tives of the UAW so that a full explanation 
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of all of the issues and facts in the Kohler 
dispute can be thoroughly and properly 
aired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emm Mazer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





“Dulles’ Concept of the Function of the 
Political Reporter and Analyst Is Close 
to That of All Totalitarian States,” Says 
Dorothy Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an article by the 
political commentor Dorothy Thompson 
on a matter of considerable importance 
to our country. The article appeared in 
the conservative Washington Evening 
Star: 

On THE REcoRD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The exchange of letters between Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times, and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is a dismaying relevation. 

Superficially, the question at issue was 
whether American press correspondents 
should be permitted to visit and report on 
Communist China. The Secretary had sug- 
gested in a press conference that a limited 
number might be permitted to go, and their 
reports could be pooled for the news-gather- 
ing community. Sulzberger rejected this 
while admitting that “it would be necessary 
to guard the Department against frivolous 
journalistic adventures by people more in- 
terested in visiting China than in reporting 
what is going om there.” 

Dulles countered that “in our Far Eastern 
policies the United States would be gravely 
imperiled if there were a general influx of 
Americans into Communist China at this 
time,” and listed reasons such as nonrecogni- 
tion of the regime “so that we cannot issue 
a ‘passport’ to it; the existence of a quasi- 
state of war and the continued application 
of the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act; the il- 
legal jailing of Americans already in China; 
the effect on the free countries of Asia, 
et cetera. * * °” 

DULLES’ ARGUMENT 


In Dulles’ whole argument the assumption 
prevails that the function of the writer and 
reporter is to support the foreign policy of 
the United States. He fears that the jour- 
nalists might not all be “responsible”; as- 
serts that foreign policy involves the “accept- 
ance of certain restraints by the American 
people”; makes the extraordinary judgment 
that ‘constitutional freedom of the press re- 
lates to publication, not the gathering of 
news”; and says flatly that “foreign policy 
cannot succeed unless it channels the ac- 
tivities of our people, and in this respect 
newspapermen have aiso their * * * patri- 
otic duty.” ; 

These arguments go far beyond the issue 
of whether or not the ban should be lifted on 
publications and correspondents wishing to 
report on Red China. They assert that the 
State Department must channel their activ- 
ities, even to barring them from areas of vital 
public interest. If accepted, this doctrine 
would eventually turn every writer and re- 
porter Into a Government agent, which is 
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‘what Dulles apparently means by “respon- 
sible men.” 
FUNCTION OF REPORTER 
Far more strongly than Sulzberger says, 
it must be stated that Dulles is totally blind 
to the function of the reporter. He does not 


’ exist to serve the Government but to inform 


the American people, and to do so with the 
utmost objectivity of which he is capable. 
The line he must hew to is the line of truth, 
and no other. If he is frivolous and irre- 
sponsible, regarding the truth, he will be 
corrected by others. If his revelations do 
not support a Government policy, they may 
lead toa change init. His value is that he is 
not the hired man of any government but a 
reporter and testifier of truth. He is respon- 
sible exactly to the extent that he seeks to 
fulfill this function. And its fulfillment is 
not only his professional duty. It is his 
patriotic duty. 

The suggestion that freedom of reporting 
can exclude access to facts is extremely dan- 
gerous doctrine.. The gleaning of facts is es- 
sential to knowledge, without which the 
right to publish is empty, and its exercise 
irresponsible. 

Dulles’ concept of the function of the 
political reporter and analyst is close to that 
of all totalitarian states, and logically carried 
out in practice would lead to identical results. 

The Secretary's other arguments are smoke 
screens. But they must be taken up in the 
next column. 





Address, Impact of the Jet Age Upon the 
Hotel Industry, Delivered by Mr. Peter 
Grimm at Cornell University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest hotel training schools in 
the country is at Ithaca, N. Y.—the 
School of Hotel Administration, Cornell 
University. 

This fact has long been recognized by 
Pan American World Airways and its 
10@ percent owned subsidiary, Inter- 
continental Hotels Cerp. All of Pan 
American’s and Intercontinental’s hotel 
interests are outside the continental 
limits of the United States, which makes 
trained personnel a constantly recurring 
problem. 

However, IHC is handling this prob- 
lem most expeditiously, and in Cornell's 
School of Hotel Administration now are 
many young men and women being 
trained at IHC’s expense, for a future 
in the hotel business. 

On May 4, Mr. Peter Grimm, vice 
president, operations of IHC, delivered 
a talk at Cornell. Appropriately enough, 
because of Intercontinental’s affiliation 
with Pan American Airways, Mr. 
Grimm’s talk was entitled “Impact of 
the Jet Age Upon the Hotel Industry.” 

Under . unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Grimm’s most interesting remarks: 

The fact that Byron Calhoun (president 
of Intercontinental Hotels), my colleague, 
could not be with us this evening makes me 
doubly regretful because it was an incident 
that happened to him that illustrates the 
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important topic I am going to discuss with 
you. A few weeks ago he had an interest. 
ing experience. Some of you, in fact. ma 
have shared it with him because it ha” 
pened at the opening of a new hote| which 
was well attended by members of the hotel 
industry. But whether you were there or 
not, whether you are a veteran in the hote} 
business or a student dt Cornell on th, 
threshold of your professional career, | p.. 
lieve this small event holds great meanin, 
for you. 5 

It was simple in itself. Mr. Calhoun and 
his friends were on their way up from the 
ground floor to the ballroom three fight, 
above. They traveled up on the fine Series 
of escalators that link the floors, each of 
the escalators packed tight with guests. 4; 
the top landing, the foyer of the ballroom 
was crowded with earlier arrivals, so much 
so that they had difficulty getting off the 
escalator and finding a place to stand. Ang 
right behind them were streams of later 
arrivals, all being delivered in an endless 
chain to the ballroom floor that scarcely haq 
any room left. 

As Byron Calhoun stood watching that 
moving stream of people being carried cease. 
lessly into the vanishing space that was 
supposed to hold them, it struck him that 
here was a symbol of our world in generaj 
and of our industry in particular. With 
him, I am convinced that changes in trave} 
are carrying the hotel industry today into 
a new era. It is an era of excitement and 
opportunity, an era whose dimensions are so 
vast that they are almost impossible for us 
to grasp. It is an era beginning as the hotel 
opening I’ve just described, with an in- 
creasing stream of travelers arriving steadily 
to occupy rapidly diminishing space. And 
its tremendous problems and promise lie just 
ahead. : 

Since this new era is so important to our 
professional and personal lives, indeed, to 
the whole course of the world in future years, 
it deserves some close examination. 

It is typical of this new era in hotelkeep- 
ing that it is being created by new advances 
in travel. The past eras in the hotel busi- 
ness have all been marked and made by new 
methods of getting from one place to an- 
other. ‘Two centuries ago, when the stage- 
coach began to rumble along the roads of 
Europe and the New World, inns sprang up 
at post stops to serve the adventurous trav- 
eler. Before that time, inns had been found 
mostly in large cities. They were a social 
convenience that stagecoach travel soon 
made a social necessity. And the increas- 
ing numbers of travelers demanded stand- 
ards of comfort and cleanliness that raised 
the status of inns from makeshift overnight 
accommodations to places of elegance equal 
to, or better than, those to be found at home. 

In similar fashion, the coming of the 
steamship that could carry larger numbers 
of people at lower prices from one country 
to another had great influence on the loca- 
tion and nature of hotels in the 19th cen- 
tury. At that time, too, the age of the rail- 
roads made its effect upon the hotel business. 
particularly in the United States, hotels grew 
up wherever the railroads went. In fact, the 
railroad companies themselves found it nec- 
essary to put hotels at key stops or at places 
with scenic attraction. And, as all who have 
ever seen that delightful movie, The Harvey 
Girls, can testify, their contributions to 
growing communities added up to a lot more 
than just plain board and room. 

During our own lifetimes, of course, we 
have the radical changes created in the hotel 
business by the automobile. Whole new 
concepts of hotel structure, service and loca- 
tion have been brought about by millions of 
motorists free to move on their own and visit 

‘the places they wish to see. And where both 
the railroad and the automobile particularly 
are concerned, a most intering axiom of 
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aon nig hotels; travel ean just as signifi- 
it han! tly be the effect of hotels. “If a good hotel 
te: Bi uit, travelers will find their way to it. 
e am Ars axiom is of prime importance to the 
here or new hotel era that we face with the advent 


jet transports. 
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= of the air age. It is, 
- be- ber of months away. 
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will have upon us. We have not begun 
to comprehend the sudden and far-reaching 
changes that will be effected by these planes 
upon the world’s society, economy, way of 
e, and upon the hotel industry. 
reasons for our lack of 
. In the first place, the air 
age evolved quickly during World War II 
yhen business as usual was forgotten by all 
industries. After the war, hotel keeping was 
emplicated by shortages and emergencies 
which meant staying on top of the imme- 
diate problems and consequently with little 
time or perspective to look at the long-range 
yew. In the second place, the airplane is 
deceptively inconspicuous. Its speed, rela- 
tively small size, and its terminals which 
jie on the outskirts of metropolitan centers 
gi combine to keep it out of public sight 
wd, less understandably, out of the hotel- 
keeper's mind. The manager of a New York 
hotel is impressed by the guest potential 
nted by the arrival of the S. S. Consti- 
tution at her dock. Yet, a single jet aircraft 
bes the annual passenger-carrying equiva- 
jnt of the Constitution. The fleet of jet air- 
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. — qaft now on order by Intercontinental’s par- 
teadily et company, Pan American, alone are equal 
And to 44 Constitutions—and all of these will be 


in international service within 3 years’ time. 

I was struck recently by how little these 
implications are realized within our hotel 
industry. The manager of a leading hotel 
in Paris was Complaining to me because the 
Queen Mary’s arrival in Cherbourg had been 
delayed and, since he had to hold the reserva- 
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ae oe his occupancy rate was low for the 
saa “Why do you count so much on the 
> ans ships?” I asked him. “You're getting more 
stage- ea of your transatlantic busi- 
- 7 _“It seems hard to believe,” he answered, 
iets “The air-travelers don't come in such big 
found bunches. 
soabel In New York City most of the larger hotels 
one bave representatives meet the big trans- 
oenes ttlantic liners, but pay little attention to 
oot he 2,000 travelers who arrive from abroad 
raised . day by air. 
night ranted that the arrivals by air may ap- 
ond pear to be a trickle, the fact is that it is a 
nome. Ma dy one today and today’s trickle will be a 
2 aes continuous torrent by tomorrcw. Moreover, 
site ‘the airborne guest represents double the oc- 
untry compared to the seaborne 
caine . Of 2 people going to Europe for a 
‘onth’s vacation, for example, the 1 who 
ae wrives by air needs a bed for 28 nights, while 
cane 1 who comes by sea needs a bed ashore 
ae for only 14 nights. 
+ on Already the effect of the air-age pressure 
a tel rooms can be seen in the hard- 
soos pressed hotel business abroad. Normal ports 
‘have entry to Europe, such as London, Paris, 
ervey td Rome, for example, have had their hotel 
mer ‘ilities saturated to the point where air- 
mane have had’ to try to persuade travelers 
choose other cities in which to land. 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 
, a European cities have less rooms avail- 
hote was the case before the war. 
ma accommodations in some areas of 
va in America, the Middle East, and Far East 
ee even fewer and farther between. 
eo Meanwhile, American- and foreign-fiag air- 
larly ‘with a present investment of a 


ve placed orders for more than 
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a billion and a quarter dollars for jet air- 
liners already entering the production line. 

These jet fleets are required to cope with 
an international travel market increasing in 
leaps and bounds. 

Obviously there is a lag between the in- 
ternational hotel business and the travel 
facilities that are serving it. And the esca- 
lator—that ever-moving ribbon of aircraft— 
is continuously delivering hotel guests, with 
space getting scarcer every day. Moreover 
experience shows the space that does remain 
is sometimes worse than no -space at all. 
For today’s traveler is not interested in mag- 
nificence where his lodgings are concerned. 
He wants comfort, convenience, and cleanli- 
ness. He wants plenty of hot water and 
good laundry service, He is not interested 
in enormous rooms and the sort of place 
described by Mark Twain when he wrote: 
“It used to be a good hotel, but that proves 
nothing—I used to be a good boy.” 

And if this is the situation today, what of 
tomorrow? Then the escalator will begin 
to move at twice its present speed. For that 
is exactly what is going to happen with the 
arrival of the jets. A jet aircraft will cut 
today’s short travel time in half. It will 
carry twice as many passengers. When air- 
craft now on order go into service, present 
international passenger travel will more than 
double. es 

The jet age will also be felt here at home. 
A jet aircraft, which can make two round- 
trips across the Atlantic daily, will bring as 
many people to this country as it carries 
away. Jets will be using more cities in the 
Midwest, the South, and the Far West as 
ports of entry. This two-way exchange is 
going to have as great, or greater, effect upon 
American hotelmen as upon those who op- 
erate hotels overseas. 

Here we are, then, in a new era of hotel 
keeping, facing on all sides an entirely new 
set of conditions. The question is: How 
can we best meet these conditions so as to 
realize the promise this new era holds? 

One of the first answers, so far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, is that we 
must have more hotels. They must be mod- 
ern hotels, geared to the streamlined age they 
will serve. Intercontinental has had a good 
deal of experience in this respect. The com- 
pany actually came into being due to the 
postwar shortage of usable rooms. Pan 
American Airways, our founding company, 
was asked by the Government to help solve 
this problem in an effort to advance the eco- 
nomic welfare of friendly countries. It had 
the precedent of the railroad hotel building 
behind us—ithe Canadan Pacific, New York 
Central, Union Pacific, and the C. & O., to 
name a few examples. We needed space for 
the flood of air passengers who wanted, and 
were able to see the world. Starting from 
scratch, we now have 8 modern first-class 
hotels in operation, with 4 more under con- 
struction, and others in the planning stage. 
The bulk of these hotels is in the Latin 
American area, and many in cities, which, 
frankly, had little hotel business before the 
air age began a few short years ago. 

Today their occupancy rate is phenomenal- 
ly high. Many are in the process of being 
enlarged almost before they have been fin- 
ished. Thus, they not only served the emer- 
gency purpose for which they were first 
planned. They have again proven the more 
important point that, with air travel cutting 
down the time and cost factors in travel, a 
good hotel will attract guests and be an 
economic asset to its community. One ex- 
emple ably demonstrates this truth. The 
building of the Tequendama Hotel in the 
city of Bogota, Colombia, more than doubled, 
in 2 years’ time, the number of international 
travelers arriving there by air. And in 1955 
new visitors to that city stayed 140,000 guest- 
days spent more than $4 million, all of 
which represented entirely. new dollar in- 
come for Colombia. 
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Building new hotels abroad, then, does 
more than merely solve the problem of space. 
It is a seedbed for economic growth and 
expansion. By providing income and oppor- 
tunity for foreign lands it has the double 
value of making other countries more attrac- 
tive for Americans to visit as well as helping 
to provide the means whereby other peoples 
can visit the United States. Peace, com- 
merce and international understanding are 
the beneficial results of such exchange. 

Of equal importance, and perhaps of 
greater interest to those who are graduating 
from Cornell, is the fact that hotel building 
abroad provides a showcase for American 
hotel management methods and techniques. 
Many of the young people here this evening 
will soon be staffing hotels in all parts of 
the world. Because the jets will bring Beirut 
tomorrow closer than Paris is today, London 
as close as Houston, Paris as close as Denver, 
you will find yourselves in many cultures 
and countries which are still off the beaten 
track. You will have the unique chance 
to demonstrate American friendliness and 
efficiency to peoples whose good will is essen- 
tial to our own national welfare. And may 
I stress the fact that you will have the op- 
portunity to gain from them many lessons 
in understanding and achievement which are 
well worth going halfway round the world 
to learn. 

Both the physical building of hotels and 
the intangible building of confidence in 
America abroad are, of course, vitally im- 
portant to the hotel business if it is going 
to catch up with, and stay abreast of, the 
jet age. Both goals require sizable invest- 
ment of money, time, and talent; and these 
investments must be made today, for tomor- 
row will be too late. I am hopeful that 
American investors will see the attractive 
field for such investments and make them 
promptly. Only by so doing, I believe, can 
the full potential of the jet era which we 
are entering be realized. But beyond even 
the men, the time, and the money, I hope we 
will bring vision to this task. The rest of 
the world is closely tied to our business to- 
day. To take advantage of that fact calls 
for courage, imagination and skill of the 
highest possible order. 

Just how international the hotel business 
has become should soon be evident here in 
the United States. For the jets will be 
servants of all free peoples and their con- 
venience will be utilized by travelers coming 
here. In simple terms, this means that 
hotelmen all over the United States, in 
Kansas City and Cleveland, for example, will 
have to cope with the problems of currency 
conversion, passports, metric systems, differ- 
ent food habits, unfamiliar national cus- 
toms, and the like. Not only will American 
hotelmen have to become as adept in lan- 
guage and understanding as their counter- 
parts abroad, they also must become pioneers 
in their local communities. They will have 
to gain for their guests from overseas 
friendliness, tolerance, and acceptance from 
hometown neighbors and business associates. 

The new conditions facing American hotel- 
men at home and abroad will undoubtedly 
bring many changes in studying how to op- 
erate and in actually operating hotels. 
Schools such as Cornell, for example, should 
perhaps be thinking of how best to modify 
atid expand their courses. Greater knowl- 
edge of languages, for instance, will become 
essential to successful hotelkeeping here in 
the United States in the same manner as 
it now is abroad. A wider background of 
appreciation for other cultures, climates, 
and ways of getting things done will cer- 
tainly be required of the many young 
Americans who will soon find themselves 
working in hotels abroad. Business habits 
which include mid-day siestas and late 
dining hours, national codes of law which 
differ from ours, social taboos in other coun- 
tries, and dozens of other differences will 
have to be accepted. 
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Accepting them, of course, is really learn- 
ing. And I have yet to meet the hotelman 
who could not improve his efficiency by 
learning something new, or whose real 
success could not be measured by his ability 
to change and grow with the times. Know- 
ing this gives me real condfience that we will 
more than meet the demands the jet age 
will put upon our talents and resources. We 
hotelmen and women should never forget 
that the tools of travel and tourism are 
transportation and hotels, and that both 
tools are equally important. 

So far we have been discussing the effects 
of this new era upon our business directly. 
But I believe we should also look at the 
broader picture if we are to do our job well. 
The new era in the hotel business, of course, 
is only a part of a whole new era in the world. 
Everywhere economies are expanding and 
peoples are anxious to better themselves. 
Nations wish to develop their human and 
natural resources, to grow, become strong 
and contribute as active members of the 
family of nations. Our own country has 
long known the benefit of such advantages 
and is officially committed to helping other 
nations achieve them. We do this not out 
of some fuzzy philanthropic sense but in 
the clear knowledge that our own economic 
strength and security depend upon peace 
and prosperity in the rest of the world. They 
depend, too, upon mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

The jet age offers great hope in this direc- 
tion. The exchange of people On a mass 
basis, which will become a reality with fast, 
low-fare jet travel, will help to quicken 
international economic growth. It will 
speed the adoption of modern industrial 
techniques. It will hasten the process of 
understanding among nations. As I see it, 
the jet age will not create one uniform world 
but, rather, a world whose many diverse 
strengths can be utilized by its different peo- 
ples. In such a world all nations will give. 
But they will be net gainers because so many 
other nations will be giving in return. 

The threshold of this desirable exchange 
will be our hotels. ‘The stranger in a coun- 
try, whether he is a Pakistani-in Washington 
or an American in Ankara, will have his im- 
pressions formed by what he experiences in 
the lobby, the public rooms and in his own 
room in his hotel. If he meets with courtesy, 
consideration, comfort—if he is genuinely 
helped by the hotel staff which is his host— 
he will carry and generate the good will 
which our world needs so much. His social 
and business dealings will be pleasant and 
constructive. A stranger no longer, he will 
want to travel to many places and will be 
anxious to come back soon. If, however, he 
encounters lack of understanding, neglected 
facilities, and discourteous treatment, the 
world is the loser. Its welfare and hopes 
have been set back. 

To be a hotelman in this new era, then, 
demands-—from us more than conventional 
efficiency. We must be leaders on the fron- 
tiers of cooperation among peoples. We 
are going to have to be ready to see that our 
business is a matter of more than rooms and 
meals, and that the rates we charge cover 
many intangibles without which the world 
will find it hard to advance. 

This is a big job for all of us—for those 
already in the hotel business and for you 
young people about to leave Cornell and join 
us in the critical area of advancing the 
world’s hopes for a better life. ‘The satisfac. 
tions in doing this job well are immeasurable. 
The need for us to begin is urgent. Peace- 
ful armadas of jets are about to take to the 
skies, bringing our hotel industry—and our 
world—the greatest era it has ever known. 


Looking Back at Some Sad Sacking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


Z OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News, of 
May 15, 1957: : 
LooKING Back at Some Sap SACKING: PER- 

HAPs MONTy SHOULD REMEMBER AFRICA AND 

NORMANDY LAPSES : 
(By John M. Virden, colonel, USAF (retired), 

editor, American Weekend) 

(Note.—Col. John M. Virden, United States 
Air Force (retired), is a former Regular of- 
ficer, retired for physical disability in 1953. 
He served in the 14th Air Force in India, 
Burma, and China, in World War'Il. His 
last duty was with General Eisenhower’s 
NATO staff in Europe in 1951-53. Colonel 
Virden has written extensively on the Battle 
of Gettysburg and lectured on the Civil 
War at the War College. He confesses “the 
Yankees shot my grandpa at Little Round- 
top. I’ve spent half my life trying to find 
out why.’’) 





“THE OLD MEN Es 
“We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, 
And evert and extrude to our mind, 
The fiaccid tissues of long-dead issues, 
Offensive, to God and mankind 
Precisely like vultures over an ox 
That an Army has left behind.” 
—Kipling. 

Two aged generals stood on a rocky hill- 
side in Adams County, Pa., just south of the 
town of Gettysburg last week and rudely 
second-guessed two better generals who 
fought a battle on that spot 94 years earlier. 

Reed-voiced Field Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery, of Alamein, 69, and General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 66, agreed 
that they would have “sacked” both Gens. 
R. E. Lee and George Gordon Meade for what 
these two old soldiers regarded as Messrs. 
Lee and Meade’s bumbling in that crucial 
battle in the American Civil War, fought on 
July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Perhaps because of his more intimate 
knowledge of the South’s low boiling point 
when “Marse Robert” is criticized, President 
Eisenhower tempered the bad mouthing 
Monty gave the two able generals who di- 
rected the most important battle ever fought 
on the North American Continent. 

The supreme allied commander in Europe 
in World War II credited General Lee with 
“good troop handling.” Most historians 
agree that this is exactly where General 
Lee’s battle “broke into pieces,” as the Pres- 


-ident put it. : 


FACTS RECALLED 
It is still a fact that the amazingly awk- 
ward troop handling by Lt. Gen. Dick Ewell, 
commanding the Confederate 2d Corps, on 
the night of July 1, 1863, negated the smash- 
ing success the Confederates achieved at 
Gettysburg earlier on that fateful day. 


By late afternoon of that first day General - 


Ewell's corps had fought their way through 
the town and lapped around the base of a 
rocky, thickety little promentory known as 
Culps Hill (named for a Pennsylvania 
farmer who had sons in both the Union and 
Confederate Armies). From the top of 
Culps Hill, General Ewell’s guns could rake 


e 
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~down their gray ranks. They fought like 
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the whole Union fishhook line along Cem, 
tery Ridge. General Ewell knew this, so .; 
General Lee. The gray Virginian rode over 
to General Ewell’s headquarters, under 4 
grape arbor in a farmhouse yard, and urged 
his newest corps commander to assau)t the 
key position while day's light still held, 
The one-legged Dick Ewell smoked his Pipe 
thought it over, while the Federals powreg 
troops onto Culp’s Hill, regiment py regi. 
ment.. When General Ewell finally jumpeq 
off in a confused night attack his men fireg 
on each other in the dark thickets (so qiq 
the Union troopers) and at the end of thi; 
bloody assault General Ewell was right back 
in his trenches at the foot of the hill, 
His troops had been anything but wey 
handled. In the dark hot night disgusteq 
rebel infantrymen lay around grumbling 
“Oh, God. If only Old Jack was here + ++ 
we'd be on top of that damn little hil! jp 

10 minutes.” 
STONEWALL ABSENT 


But their old corps commander, Stonewal} 
Jackson, had been in his grave since the 
previous May, cut down by his own men a; 
he rode in,the rainy darkness at Chancellors. 
ville. General Lee was still General Lee: he 
knew what to do and when to do it. Hey 
never needed to make more than a sugges. 
tion to Stonewall Jackson. 

On the second day of this crucial battle 
General Lee tried to redeem General Ewet!’s 
tardy failure by sending Lieut. Gen. James 
“Old Pete” Longstreet’s big first corps 
against the extreme left of the Union posi- 
tion. This assault was to hit almost 5 miles 
from where General Ewell’s men had made 
their bloody stab. 

An attack that was expected at first dawn 
didn’t roll until the middle of that hot July 
afternoon. When the Arkansawyers, Ala- 
bamans, and Texans got the word to “Go git 
‘em,” they went after Little Round Top, the 
Peach Orchard, the Wheat Field, and Devil's 
Den with a wild rebel yell rolling up and 


Pete Longstreet’s men always fought. It 
was not their fault that their magnificent 
effort was 12 hours late. 


DIDN’T GIVE QUARTER 


But their disjointed assault broke down 
again when they hit the old Regular Army 
Infantry regiments around Devil's Den. 
These hard-faced old Indian fighters never 
asked any quarter and they didn’t give any. 

One lanky 3d Arkansas rifleman (every 
man a volunteer) yelled across at them, “Hey, 
Yanks, you ort to know you ain't fighting 
the conscripts this time.” 

“Yeah, bygod, you ain’t up against the 
shoe clerks either, brother. Just keep com- 
in,’ we'll still be right here.” 

No men ever fought better than General 
Longstreet’s men, unless it was the old Regu- 
lars who stopped them, but few would de- 
clare that these men were well handled by 
Pete Longstreet, nor that Pete carried out 
what eral Lee had told him to do. Nor 
did he do it. He did not attack as early as 
possible, as General Lee, as was his gentle 
custom, suggested. 

All in all, old soldier Eisenhower’s remarks 
about Messrs. Lee and Meade’s generalship 
were milder than the reedy criticism voiced 
by Viscount Montgomery, as he stood on this 
rocky hillside covered by reporters and pho- 

Our British cousins, twice removed, have 
& positive genius for “baiting the Americans” 
and oe tee a high point in this studied 
art when he referred to General Lee as “that 
guy” and called General Lee’s decision to 
make one last desperate lunge at the Union 
center (Pickett’s charge) as “monstrous, 
just monstrous.” 
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his kind of talk raises the hackles all up 
and down the creeks and the bayous south 
of Baltimore, west of Charleston. : 

A REAL SLUR 


ees are generally slower burners than 

a oe Unreconstructed Rebels of Dixieland, 
put the Yankees finally got the point, that 
monty had laid a “monstrous” slur on Gen- 
eral Meade, too. After all, they reasoned, 
General Meade was the only Federal Gen- 
who had been able to stop General Lee 

up to July 1863, that General Meade had 
fought his Army of the Potomac better than 
anybody had ever fought it before. He 
stop General Lee cold for 3 days in 
,row, and turned back the best army the 
gouth had ever, or could ever, put into the 


aaa Field Marshal Montgomery declared 
tedly that he would have “sacked” 
General Meade, as well as General Lee, but 
for different reasons. 

Monty is possibly the last battle captain 
who should criticize General Meade for al- 
wing “that guy” (Lee) to escape. Mem- 
ories of Erwin Rommel’s little game of blind 
's buff in the western desert of north 
too green. Then there is 
the Falaise pocket in Nor- 
mandy when, if Monty had taken a little 


newal] 
ice the 
men ag 
cellors- 
Lee; he 
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battle area of the battlefield) the trap would 


Ewell’s have been shut on the best army 
James the Germans ever fielded, and the war ended 

corps gimost a year sooner. That road from Caen 
1 posi. to the Remagen bridgehead was long and 


. It put a lot of gold stars in the 
service flags across America. . 
Others may recall that Monty’s jaw of the 
giant pincer seemed to move a little slower 
than General Patton’s jaw and again a por- 
tion of Hitler’s army slipped out of a trap in 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

It seems to us that it ill behooves the field 
marshal to slur General Meade, who fought 
the undisputed champ and stopped him, but 
inso doing so weakened his own Army of the 
Potomac that to have fallen on General Lee 
would have been to invite disaster. 

This reporter is, rather obviously, of Con- 
federate origin. But the fact is that Ike 
and Monty’s remarks sadden more than 
anger. We doubt that either would have 
voiced such remarks in the military prime of 
their lives, 


"The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly 
out: 

But we shall subsist on the smell of it, 

And whatever we do we shall fold our 

hands, - 

And suck our gums and think well of it. 

We shall be perfectly pleased with our 
work 

And that is the perfectest Hell of it.” 

—Kipling. 
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Priest of Note Rates Salute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ret 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
fo extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
‘include an article which appeared in the 
Daily News on May 8, 1957, 
‘oncerning Father John Positano, who 
snow a curate of the Holy Rosary Cath- 
tlic Church, Lawrence, Mass., in my 
congressional district. 
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Priest oF Note RaTes SALUTE: CLERGYMAN 
WITH A CLARINET 
(By Jerry Gaghan) 

Father John Positano was on the floor at 
Palumbo’s giving out with the hot licks while 
the Jaye Brothers ran through their frenzied 
routine of Rag Mop in Italian. It made a 
smash finale for the 2-hour show, which the 
priest, incidentally, emceed. The affair was a 
homecoming for Father Positano, former 
pastor of St. Nicholas Church here, who was 
shifted to a new charge in Lawrence, Mass., 
4 years ago. 

A crowd of more than 400 parishioners and 
friends welcomed him and in the audience 
were some two score performers. Like the 
Jaye Brothers, all of these entertainers got 
their start with Father John’s USO troupes. 
The clarinet-tooting cleric, whose full face 
and horn-rimmed glasses remind of Benny 
Goodman, has been taking acts to veterans 
hospitals and military installations for the 
last 14 years. National chaplain of the Ital- 
ian War Veterans Association, the guest of 
honor received ietters of commendation 
from the White House, the Governor of Mas- 
sachuetts, and heads of veterans and civic 
organizations. 





Loyalty Day Award to Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T..BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith insert an address 
by Rutherford Day, chairman, Loyalty 
Day Committee, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in presentation of the Loyalty 
Day award to Vice President RicHarp M. 
NIXON, 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS oF RUTHERFORD Day, CHAIRMAN, 
LOYALTY DaY COMMITTEE, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN Wars, DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, IN PRESENTATION OF LOYALTY 
Day Awarp, May 1, 1957, To RicHarp M. 
NIxoN,- VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


When we speak of loyalty, whereof do we 
speak? 

Do we speak of loyalty to a few pretty bits 
of cloth that go to make up our flag? No; 
because colors fade and cloth will decay. 

Do we speak of loyalty to a certain 
geographical area of the North American 
Continent? No; because many of our coun- 
try’s greatest achievements have been out- 
side the then geographical area of the United 
States. 

Do we speak of loyalty to a single people 
who happen, by accident of birth or con- 
formity to immigration quotas, to be 
American citizens in our melting pot of na- 
tions and creeds? No; for obsession with 
ourselves is not consistent with the impact 
of America upon its friends and even its 
enemies throughout the world. 

Nor do we speak of loyalty to a fixed and 
predetermined economic system, king cotton 
or empire preference or any immutable 
nostrum. 

What then do we mean when we speak of 
loyalty? 

It is more an idea and an ideal that 
creates an atmosphere in which the indi- 
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vidual is nourished, that his capabilities may 
develop, that he may lead a life of dignity and 
worth. This ideal does net seek that men be 
kings or gods and neither does it allow them 
to be crushed and stifled into peonage and 
servility. We guarantee neither success nor 
failure, but only that man is free to walk 
the path of his own destiny. 

Rather it is the dream and the ideal to 
say to mankind: 

“Here is a society where all men may do 
their utmost if they will. Be there neither 
aspiration to godhead nor degeneration to 
bestiality, it is enough that here are men, 
who want to be no more, but who want to be 
the best of themselves.”’ 

So when we speak of loyalty, it is to be the 
promise and the chance in each of us to 
fulfill himself and in doing so to benefit not 
only himself and his neighbors, but the 
whole family of man. 

Thus it is especially appropriate to honor 
a man who has made of a hitherto much ill- 
used office a strong power in our domestic 
and foreign affairs. A man who, even at a 
very high level, is capable of rising above 
what, in former times, were conceived to be 
the limitations of his office. This man has 
made an unprecedented record during his 
tenure of the Vice Presidency, with his vigor 
and capability. With his own achievements 
he has brought new dignity and scope to 
his position and, in turn, to the affairs of 
our country. No one could imagine that 
henceforth the Vice Presidency could be a 
sinecure or an easy job, 

He has made us friends and spread under- 
standing of our dreams and purpose. 

He is a man in humanity’s highest sense. 





Need for District of Columbia Garnishee 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently legislation pending before the 
District of Columbia Committee the en- 
actment of which is urgently needed 
here in the District, I refer to H. R. 
7035 introduced by the chairman, Mr. 
McMIL.an, on April 18, 1957. 

The following articles, written by 
Emerson Beauchamp, appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 7'and 
8, 1957. I commend these articles to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

Pay GARNISHEES Hit 800 a WEEK HERE 

(By Emerson Beauchamp) 

Every week some 800 District wage earners 
report for their pay, only to be told they 
can’t get it without a municipal court 
order. 

. Their salaries have been garnisheed. 

The court is glutted with nearly 3,500 
garnishments every month, which adds up 
to more than 41,000 a year. An estimated 
80 percent of them are filed by a small 
group of stores which do most of their 
business on a “dollar down, dollar a week” 
basis. 

In small-claims court, where about one- 
fourth of the garnishments are filed, they 
account for an estimated 40 percent of all 
court business, 
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Every week business houses, large and 
small, whose employees are attached, are 
forced to spend time and money processing 
these garnishments. One firm, employing 
5,000 persons, received 800 attachments last 
year—more than 15 a week. It cost an 
estimated $15 to process each one, for a 
total expense of .$12,000. 

When an employer receives a notice of 
garnishment, he must hold the employee’s 
entire paycheck and, within 10 days, notify 
Municipal Court that he has done so. He 
may also claim an exemption if the employee 
is entitled to it. 

The first $200 of the monthly salary of a 
head of a house is exempt from attachment, 
and a single person has a $60 exemption. 
But the exemption is not automatic. It 
must be claimed, and the court cannot grant 
it until the employer files his reply to the 
notice of garnishment. 

Meanwhile, the employee goes without his 
salary. 

If it’s all he has to live on, he must put 
himself further into debt {if he can get a 
loan) or turn to private charity. He isn’t 
eligible for public assistance, because he has 
@ job. 

FIRED BY SOME COMPANIES 

He may not have a job for long, however. 
Some companies fire any employee who gets 
garnisheed three times. 

Critics of garnishment do not question 
the right of a creditor to collect what’s due 
him. But they raise two questions: 

(1) Is it fair to take a man’s entire salary 
away from him, even temporarily? 

(2) Do easy-credit stores extend credit 
in the knowledge that they can attach a 
customer’s wages when he misses a pay- 
ment? 

Many of the large business houses in 
Washington say the garnishments they re- 
ceive are always against the lowest-paid and 
least-educated employes, who have bought 
more than they can pay for. If the credit 
stores had investigated, say these employers, 
they never would have allowed these people 
to buy so much “on time.” 


TELL OF FEW INQUIRIES 


One firm, which received about 650 garnish- 
ments against its employees from . credit 
stores last year, said not more than a dozen, 
inquiries were received from the stores about 
prospective customers. 

The same firm reported. that one of its 
employees, a waitress who averaged between 
$30 and $45 a week in take-home pay, went 
into a credit store with her husband and 
three small daughters and bought $425 
worth of clothes, agreeing to pay $5 a week. 
She later told her boss the store asked no 
questions about how much she and her hus- 
band made. 

Her husband later abandened the family, 
and the wife was stuck with the debt. When 
she failed to meet a payment, the store 
attached her salary. Because she was not 
the head of a house, she couldn't qualify 
for the $200-a-month exemption from gar- 
nishment, and the store took her entire pay- 
check. 

Further evidence of bad-faith credit, em- 
ployers contend, is that the credit stores 
will continue selling to a customer whose 
wages they have garnisheed—sometimes let- 
ting him make another purchase before the 
first one is paid for. 


STORES DENY BAD FAITH 


One employer told of a man on his payroll 
who bought $150 worth of clothes from a 
credit store last fall. Just before Christmas 
the store garnisheed his wages. When he 
went to the store to ask for an extension of 
time, the salesman told him, “You need 
something new for Christmas,” and per- 
suaded him to buy an $89 overcoat. 

The credit stores deny they extend bad- 
faith credit. Evidence of employment may 


be enough to establish credit, one manager 
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said, but not necessarily. He denied that 
his store would sell to a man whose wages 
had been attached until the debt was cleared 
up, but he added: “Some people pay up 
after garnishment and become good cus- 
tomers.” 

Another manager said he didn't know of 
any stores which sell on time without a credit 
investigation. “But if a man shows you he 
is employed and wants to buy a piece of mer- 
chandise, what are you going to do—tell him 
he can’t have it?” he said. 

Several years ago, a campaign was waged 
against bad faith credit under the leadership 
of Municipal Court Judge Milton S. Kron- 
heim, Jr. 

In 1949, Judge Kronheim, sitting in small 
claims court where cases of $50 or less are 
tried, ruled against a store which tried to 
collect $12 from a nearly blind laborer who 
made $18 a week. 

The man had bought a $15 pair of shoes 
from a street salesman, paying $3 down and 
agreeing to pay $1 a week. He never wore the 
shoes. A week after the sale, he phoned the 
store and tried to give them back. The com- 
pany sued for the balance due. 


CALLED SALE A GAMBLE 


Judge Kronheim threw out.the claim, call- 
ing the sale a gamble or a bad business mis- 
take. 

The municipal court of appeals reversed his 
decision, commenting: “Distressing cases of 
apparent overcharges and overselling are 
often encountered but we know of no remedy 
under existing law except that of education 
of the buying public.” 

At Judge Kronheim’s request, Representa- 
tive CeLLeR, Democrat of New York, intro- 
duced in 1950 legislation to authorize a small 
claims court judge to decide for a defendant 
if the court decided credit had been extended 
in bad faith. 

The provision never became law, but Con- 
gress later enacted another section of the 
Celler bill, designed in part to discourage 
stores from extending easy credit in bad 
faith. This legislation established the pres- 
ent $200 monthly exemption from garnish- 
ment for a head of a house. Previously the 
figure had been $100. President Truman 
signed it on April 15, 1952. 

Man Owes More To Store AFTER EIGHT 

GaRNISHMENTS 


A Washington employee of a large firm 
owed a credit store $96.25. ; 

The store got a judgment against him 
last November 1 and began attaching his 
wages on November 13. : 

By February 7, after 5 garnishments, the 
store had collected $23.87. In the mean- 
time, the employee had paid $13 on his 
own. 

Qn March 12, after 3 more garnishments, 
the employer was notified the man had been 
credited with $14.72 on his account. Court 
costs and interest had taken the rest. He 
now owed $81.53 plus $19 in new costs and 
interest. 

Thus after 4 months, 8 garnishments, and 
payments by the debtor totaling $36.87, his 
original $96.25 debt stood at $100.53. 


Bar Asks Cope Limrr tn Pay GARNISHMENTS 


A wage earner who gets garnished would 
be assured of finding something in his pay 
envelope under a proposed amendment to 
the District Code. , r 

The amendment, whieh was drafted by a 
subcommittee of the District Bar Associa- 
tion’s municipal court committee, would 
provide that only 10 percent of the salary of 
the head of a house could be attached. For 
a single person, the figure would be 15 per- 
cent. Only that amount would be withheld 
from a pay check by the employer. 

Patterned after the New York statutes, 
the amendment bears the indorsement of the 
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full municipal court committee 
muncipal court judges. 

Under present law, when an employer ro. 
ceives a garnishment notice, he must hojq 
the entire pay check. Part of the debtor's 
salary is exempt from attachment—s209 a 
month if he is the head of a house. $60 if 
he is a single person—but the exemption is 
not automatic. It has to be claimed, and 
the employer is not permitted to release any 
part of the pay until municipal court has 
allowed the exemption. Meanwhile, the em- 
ployee does without his pay. Unless he 
claims his exemption or his employer doe; 
it for him, he may never get any of his 
money back. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
this squeeze on the debtor and relieve him 
of the responsibility for claiming an exemp- 
tion he may not know he’s entitled to. 

The amendment also provides that one at. 
tachment would act as a lien against a debt. 
or’s pay—10 or 15 percent each pay perioq— 
until the debt is paid. 

Backers say this would reduce the work. 
load at Municipal Court, where nearly 3509 
garnishments are now filed every month, 
Under present iaw, a garnishment applies 
only to a single pay check; to attach a sec. 
ond one, the creditor must go to court again, 

A third provision of the amendment is de- 
signed to eliminate the present dog-eat-dog 
aspect of the garnishment process. As it 
now stands, if creditor A garnishees a man’s 
salary this week, creditor B is likely to be 
first in line next week to put in his claim, 
Creditor A, meanwhile, also will be back in 
court to get the next installment on his own 
account. 

The new law would provide that, once a 
garnishment is issued, all other would-be 
collectors must wait. Thus a man who had 
incurred too many debts would be assured 


and the 


time to pay them off in installments he 


could afford. 

Backers of the proposed amendment also 
point out that it would work to the benefit 
of creditors at the same time it eliminates 
the present hardship on debtors. Under 
present law, a creditor may find himself out 
in the cold if his customer makes less than 
the minimum exempt salary. The debtor 
suffers by losing his pay check temporarily, 
but if he claims his exemption, his creditor 
can't get a cent. 

ASSURANCE TO CREDITOR 


The amendment, by substituting a per- 
centage exemption, would assure the creditor 
of collecting his money, though he might 
dave to wait a while for it. 

Another argument advanced in favor of the 
amendment is that it would solve a problem 
which crops up in juvenile court when a run- 
away father is unable to provide mainte- 
nance because his salary has been attached. 

Meanwhile, at least one large Washington 
firm is taking steps of its own to cut down 
the number of i ents among its em- 
ployees through educating them about the 
evils of indiscriminate buying on credit. 

Education of the buying public was the 
remedy recommended in 1950 by the munici- 
pal court of appeals when it refused to void 
the sale of a $15 pair of shoes to an $18-a- 
week laborer. 

At least one large company in another city 
has made a sizable cut in the number of 
garnishments it receives through educating 
its employees. A farm-machinery manufac- 
turer in Milwaukee reduced attachments 
against its workers from 1,406 to 383 in 3 
years by counseling employees and insisting 
that credit stores check with the firm before 


The Washington firm, which received 800 


garnishments among its 5,000 employees last’ 


year, began a systematic attack on the prob- 
lem early this year. 

Every week, the case history of an employee 
who overextended his credit is posted on ll 
company bulletin boards. Employees are 
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to buy only what they can afford and to 
notify the company counselor immediately 
if they get too deep in debt. 

«we've just begun,” a company spokesman 
said, “but we have high hopes.” 

Another large firm here reported a substan- 
tial reduction in garnishments through ini- 
tiating a more rigid firing policy. After three 
attachments, an employee is discharged. 

Other firms are opposed to firing employees 
bo get garnisheed, preferring to keep even 
the habitual victims on if they are good 
gorkers otherwise, and help them get out of 
debt. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Rither House may order the printing wt a 
ocument not already provided for by law, 
put only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
ss to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
wt office of the Government submitting re- 

or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
«timate of the probable cost of printing the 
ysual number. Nothing in this section re- 
jating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
nted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the. Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 8 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committe on Printing, mry print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
tas credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the ConGREsSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House , where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STAaTEs 


TiTte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncGrREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGRESSIONAL Rrecorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3..Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in “the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcGrEssIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date rhen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper placé 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, quietly, 
but very effectively, in 15 Michigan 
cities, and across the Nation, Recovery, 
Inc. has been working wonders with 
nervous and mental patients. 

I have been most impressed with the 
work of Recovery, Inc. This is a self- 
help technique through which rehabili- 
tated mental patients work individually 
and in groups to rehabilitate others. To 
me it seems as if we might be on the 
verge of a significant advance on the 
frontier of mental health. Mental ill- 
ness has reached serious proportions in 
our country—serious, at least, in rela- 
tion to the facilities we have to cope 
with the problem. 

Last summer I asked the National 
Institute of Mental Health to study Re- 
covery’s work, and I am pleased to re- 
port that the study has just gotten un- 
derway. If the study team reports fa- 
vorably, Recovery’s pioneering methods 
will be brought within reach of addi- 
tional thousands of people, for they will 
have been approved for use in hospitals 
and mental institutions. 

Since 1937,,.when the late Dr. Abra- 
ham A. Low developed the self-help tech- 
fique, Michigan has played a leading 
role in the work. Mrs. Treasure Rice, of 


Brighton, who has spearheaded Recov- ~ 


ery, Inc. in our State, reports that 1,200 
persons in 90 groups are meeting weekly 
in Michigan alone. Activity is well ad- 
aoe throughout the rest of the Na- 

n. } 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp ar- 
. ticles which have appeared in three great 
Michigan dailies—the Detroit News, the 
Detroit Times, and the Detroit Free 
Press—about the work of Recovery, Inc. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the. Detroit Times of February 10, 
1957] 
Unirep STaTES STUDYING SELP-HELP PLAN FOR 
NERVOUS PATIENTS 

Senator Porrer announced here today that 
& study of Recovery, Inc., a self-help system 
for nervous and former mental patients, had 
been started on a national basis. 

He said the chief purpose of the study was 
to determine whether the methods of Re- 
covery, Inc., were suitable for use in mental 
hospitals. 

Porrer directed the Institute. of Mental 
Health to make the study. This division of 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has contracted with the 
Joint Committee on Mental Illness and 
Health to do the research. The joint com- 
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mittee, with headquarters at Cambridge, 
Mass., is a national private organization. 


MEMBER OF COMMITTEE 


PoTrrer, a member of the Mental Health 
Appropriation Subcommittee, said the success 
of Recovery, Inc., system among patients out- 
side the hospitals was sufficient to warrant an 
investigation of its possibilities for use in 
such institutions. He said: 

“I am impressed with the potential of 
Recovery, Inc., as a means of helping solve 
the problem of mental illness, one of the 
most devastating, expensive ailments of our 
times. I have seen Recovery in action and 
have talked with many people who have been 
helped. 

“At a national meeting, I saw hundreds of 
former nervous and mental patients who, 
after being helped by Recovery, are now ded- 
icating their lives to helping their less for- 
tunate fellow human beings who might be in 
institutions at public expense for such 
assistance. 

NO FUND APPEAL 

“This national volunteer organization, op- 
erating without any public financing or ap- 
peals for funds, has demonstrated its worth 
by rehabilitating thousands of persons who 
can be used as case histories.” 

Recovery, Inc., was organized in 1937 by a 
small group of patients of the late Dr. Abra- 
ham A. Low, M. D., prominent Chicago psy- 
chiatrist, State alienist, and University of 
Illinois educator, who developed the recovery 
techniques to prevent chronic psychoneurotic 
disorders and to prevent relapse and possible 
recommitment of former mental patients. 

When they join Recovery, nervous and for- 
mer mental patients are in the grip of a wide 
variety of nervous symptoms and fears result- 
ing from tenseness. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of February 10, 
1957] 


For UsE IN MENTAL HOSPITALS—UNITED STATES 
Strupies Recovery, Inc. 


Can Recovery, Inc., the self-help system 
that has proved so effective in Michigan for 
nervous and former mental patients, benefit 
those still in mental! hospitais? 

Senator Potrer (Republican, of Michigan), 
a member of the Mental Health Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, will seek to find out 
through a national study, he announced 
Saturday. 

A contract for the research has been made 
with the Joint Committee on Mental Illness 
and Health, Cambridge, Mass., a private or- 
ganization directed by Dr. Jack R. Ewalt. 

The actual project, however, will come 
under supervision of Dr. Robert Felix, head 
of the Institute of Mental Health, a division 
of the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“I am impressed with the potential of 
Recovery, Inc., as a means of helping solve 
the problem of mental illness, one of the 


most devastating, expensive ailments of our 


times,” Senator Porter said. 

“I have seen Recovery in action and have 
talked with many persons who have been 
helped. e 

“At a national meeting I saw hundreds 
of former nervous and mental patients who, 
after being helped by Recovery, are now dedi- 
cating their lives to helping their less for- 
tunate human beings who might be in in- 
stitutions at public expense but for such 
assistance.” 

Senator Potter stressed that “the oppor- 
tunity Recovery offers may be too important 


to be ignored without thorough Iinvestiga- 
tion. 

“This national volunteer organization, op- 
erating without any public financing or ap- 
peals for funds, has demonstrated its worth 
by rehabilitating thousands of persons,” he 
said. 

He expressed the belief the principle can 
be applied on a broader base which would 
lead to a substantial reduction of mental- 
care expense. 

Michigan has played a leading role in the 
history of Recovery, Inc. At present, there 
are more then 1,200 persons receiving help in 
90 groups which meet each week in 15 Michi- 
gan cities. 

The national organization was founded in 
1937 by the late Dr. Abrahani A. Low, M. D., 
Chicago psychiatrist, State alienist, and Uni- 
versity of Illinois educator. 

He developed the self-help technique to 
prevent chronic psychoneurotic disorders and 
to prevent relapse and possible recommit- 
ment of former mental patients. 

Ten persons were meeting regularly in the 
Brighton home of Mrs. Theasure Rice in 1953 
when the Free Press first reported the Michi- 
gan movement. After several articles in the 
Free Press Sunday magazine, hundreds suc- 
cessfully sought help. 

Mrs. Rice, who had used Recovery, Inc., to 
help emerge from behind her own fears and 
anxieties, since has guided the steady expan- 
sion of the organization throughout the 
State. 

Nervous and mental patients, when they 
join Recovery, Inc., are in the grip of a wide 
variety of nervous symptoms and fears re- 
sulting from tenseness. 

Particularly distressing are the terrifying 
panics and depressions, fear of hamning one- 
self or others, fear of physical collapse or of 
losing one’s mind, fear of being alone or of 
being with people. 

Physical symptoms include dizziness, heart 
palpitations, tremors, feeling of unreality, 
nausea, diarrhea, constipation, sweats, throat 
“locking,” sleeplessness and fatigue, head- 
ache, and miscellaneous aches and pains. 

The Recovery, Inc., technique is to have a 
physician check for physical illness. 

If none is found the person is shown how 
to control nervous tension through the 
realization that other persons face the same 
challenge. 

Mrs. Rice, who is State chairman, has 
pointed out that there is no quick method to 
relieve tension but through application of 
Recovery, Inc., principles in meeting with 
others who have the same problem, normal 
living is attainable. 

Recovery, Inc., groups are functioning in 23 
of the 48 States. 





[From the Detroit News] 


Potter Laups Recovery, Inc.—Strupy SeELF- 
Heute SYSTEM FOR EX-MENTAL PATIENTS 


A national research organization has be- 
gun a study of Recovery, Inc., self-help sys- 
tem for nervous persons and former mental 
patients, Senator PoTTER announced here 
Saturday. 

He said the chief purpose of the stucy is 
to determine whether Recovery methods, 
highly successful among the general popula- 
tion, are suitable for use in mental hospitals, 

Recovery, Inc., which is to nervous and 
former mental patients what Alcoholics 
Anonymous is to persons with drinking prob- 
lems, has organized groups in 23 States, but 
is strongest in Michigan under the leader- 
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ship of Mrs. Treasure Rice, of Brighton, the 
Senator said. 

Potrer, a member of the Mental Health 
Appropriations Subcommittee, said the In- 
stitute of Mental Health (IMH), a division 
of the Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education, was directed to make the study. 

The IMH, headed by Dr. Robert Felix, con- 
tracted with the Joint Committee on Mental 
Illness and Health to do the research. The 
joint committee is a national private organi- 
zation with headquarters at Cambridge, Mass. 
Its director is Dr. Jack R. Ewalt. 

In Michigan, Recovery is giving help to 
more than 1,200 persons in 15 cities. More 
than a score of such groups meet in Detroit. 

Recovery referrals are made by family doc- 
tors, psychiatrists and clergymen. One 
woman arrived at a session carrying a pre- 
scription written by her doctor. It said: 
“Attend at least one Recovery meeting every 
week.” 

Recovery, Inc., operates with a small 
budget. Nominal dues ($3 a@ year) are ac- 
cepted but not required. Inquiries can be 
sent to Recovery, Inc., Brighton, Mich. 





Service of Rev. Rew Walz, Pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church of Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Sunday, May 12, issue of the 
Rapid City Journal of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

The editorial which I am asking to 
have extended in the Recorp calls at- 
tention to the 30 years which the Rev- 
erend Rew Walz has served his God and 
his flock as a minister of the Presbyterian 
church. 

Now the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Reverend Walz has been an inspiring 
and guiding influence in not only the 
affairs of his congregation but also the 
affairs of his community. 

When he answered the call to his 
church in Rapid City in 1927, there were 
only 56 members of his little flock, and 
it must surely be a source of personal 
satisfaction to the Reverend Walz to have 
seen that number grow to over 2,500. 
His work has truly been the work of 
God. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TuirtTy YEARS OF SERVICE 

Today one of the finest Christian gentle- 
men of any city or of any era marks his 
30th year as a pastor in Rapid City. He is 
Rev. Rew Walz, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Reverend Walz’ years of service extend 
far beyond his congregation. He is an amaz- 
ing man, a living example of Christ’s teach- 
ings, @ man whose boundless energy is 
matched only by his understanding of 
human beings and his devotion to them. 

For more than 20 years, Reverend Walz 
has been in charge of distributing Christ- 
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mas baskets to the needy of Rapid City. 
His generosity is infectious, the warmth of 
his heart spreads readily into the hearts of 
others. As the head of Christmas giving, 
Reverend Walz’ work has been outstanding. 

The Presbyterian pastor is a builder. 
When he came to Rapid City in 1927, there 
were only 56 members of his church. Today 
his congregation exceeds 2,500. The First 
Presbyterian Church has the largest mem- 
bership of any Protestant church in Rapid 
City and is the largest in the South Dakota 
Synod. , 

In 1952 the splendid new Presbyterian 
Church opened its doors. Plans are com- 
pleted for additional construction to accom- 
modate the increasing numbers who worship 
in Reverend Walz’ church. 

During his service as pastor, Reverend 
Walz has united thousands of couples in 
matrimony. His visits to the sick, the trou- 
bled, and the bereaved are countless but 
always comforting. 

More than 800 people sought his counsel 
last year for assistance in solving their prob- 
lems. 

Reverend Walz has been actively interested 
in community progress and has served on 
many committees for the betterment of 
Rapid City and the Black Hills. 

One of his pet projects has been the Pres- 
byterian camp, which he started with a 
humble structure 30 years ago. It expanded 
during the years and was recently moved 
from its location near Silver City—because 
of Pactola Dam—to a site near Big Bend in 
Rapid Canyon. The camp serves the young 
people of western South Dakota and Ne- 
braska. This summer 4 conferences—each 
lasting 1 week—have been scheduled. Each 
conference attracts 100 people for religious 
meditation and recreation. 

Reverend Walz is a trustee of both Yank- 
ton College and Huron College. He is past 
president of the Rapid City Lions Club, was 
dad of the local DeMolay. 

Reverend Walz for many years was in 
charge of Reformation Sunday observances, 
bringing men of national repute to Rapid 
City to address these meetings. 

A devoted and able assistant during all 
these years has been Mrs. Walz. 

The people of the community join with 
the Presbyterians today-in congratulating 
Reverend Walz for his many accomplish- 
ments and services and wish him many more 
years of achievement and helpfulness. 





William L. McKnight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press of May 12, 1957, which pays tribute 
to one of Minnesota’s outstanding busi- 
nessmeén, William L. McKnight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:® 
Wit1muMm L. McKnicut, Rearist—50 Years 

AS ParRT OF MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFAC- 

TURING Co. : 

(By Carl Hennemann) 

Multimillionaire William L. McKnight, a 
leading American industrialist who still likes 
hamburger steak better than any other dish, 
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will complete 50 years of work with Minne<,: 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. Monday. aoe 

And if you ask anybody in the big 3M office 
building about the company’s board chair 
man, they will say that the hamburger stc,, 
is a symbol of how intelligent anda realisti 
Mr. McKnight is, and that they hope he'll oa 
around another 50 years. 

At 69 he has enough dark hair to pass for 
10 years fewer, works constantly, steps the 
progress of the company with his thinking 
and ideas, looks lean and healthy, and feels <,, 
good he has to remember to take his annya| 
physical. : 
“He is an extreme realist,” an employee 
said. “What is, is.” ; 

“You can’t glamorize McKnight,” saiq an- 
other and added: “W. L. McKnight—his first 
name is work and he has given 101 percent of 
his time to the company.” 

“McKnight has given his entire life to the 
company and has never lived or worked for 
anything else,” he went on. “He is perfectly 
satisfied to work and do virtually nothing 
else.” : 

Veteran employees say they never knew of 
his firing anyone because of a mistake which 
stemmed from hard work. They say Mr. 
McKnight never lost his temper, or was loudly 
or severely critical of anyone in public. ; 

Of his even disposition, one employee says: 
“McKnight may have blown his top some- 
where else, but we never heard him do it.” 

This is the man who gave to Minnesota one 
of its most profitable business institutions, 
3M in 1956 sold less than 3 percent of its 
product in this State, or about $10 million 
worth. In contrast, it spent $65 million for 
goods and services and $42 on its payrolls 
within the State, a total of $107 million. Its 
Minnesota payroll is 8,125 of its national 
total, 18,800. 

You decide to visit Mr. McKnight. He is 
down at the end of a long corridor, guarded 
by only one secretary. His white light is on, 
meaning that he knows you're coming and 
you're to step right in. 

You hardly notice anything else in the 
board chairman’s office except Mr. McKnight. 
It’s easy to decide why. The office is one of 
least imposing in the building. Furnishings 
are comfortable and ordinary. The carpet 
is, perhaps, even a little threadbare. Mr. 
McKnight is so pleasantly at home and re- 
laxed that you take to him. He is pleased 
to see you in a genuine sort of way and you 
forget all about his millions and power and 


. inventiveness while you talk about ham- 


burger steak, mashed potatoes, corn on the 
cob, and why he never bets more than $2 on 
a horse when he visits Florida. He tells you 
he likes to play gin rummy and seldom wins, 


. but employees say this is a white lie. 


You forget to ask him about his homes at 
1855 Summit, another on a 5-acre tract at 
Deliwood, and still another near Miami 
Beach. 

“Yes, I’m a light eater,” he says, explaining 
why he’s in goed physical shape. “I don’t 
play golf, not since 1936, when I had sacro- 
iliac trouble. It bothered me until 1940. 
Then I had a bad fracture of my right leg. I 
had a cast that went from my neck to my 
knees. When the cast came off, my sacro- 
iliac trouble was gone. The doctor thought 
the cast had taken care of it. He advised 
me to play safe, however, and not to play 
golf.” 

He credits some of his health to his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McKnight, for- 
mer South Dakota farmers, later residents 
of Brookings. He brought them to St. Paul 
in 1930. His father lived to be 84 and his 
mother 76. 

I’m of Scotch descent,” he explained. 
“I spell ‘McNight’ the Irish way, but years 
ago it was spelled ‘MacKnight,’ which is the 
Scotch way.” 
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He talked about “my stock in the 3M 
company, Which is most of my wealth, and 
now split up among my family. 

“from 1911 to 1912, I bought as much 3M 
stock as I could get at prices I could afford 
to pay.” he explained. “These early pur- 
chases I bought from other stockholders 
when I could, pa 25 to 50 cents a share. 
The company had no dividends.and was 
not making money.” 

In 1916 the board of. directors voted Mr. 
McKnight a stock bonus of 5,000 shares. This 
was to make up for his low salary as sales 
manager and manager from 1911 to 
ae 5,000 shares are 320,000 shares now, 
que to stock splits, and are worth between 
99 million and 25 million dollars at today’s 
market price—the McKnight holdings are 
ectimated at considerably over $100 million 
altogether.) 

While Mr. McKnight talks, you think: “He 
can’t ever lose that kind of money at one- 
“fourth cent a point at gin rummy and a 25- 
cent limit on side bets.” He plays gin rum- 
my under those limitations. 

Later, walking back down the corridor, 
you wonder if a bookkeeper has ever been 
such good company as Mr. McKnight. 

For that is what 3M’s board chairman set 
out to be—a good bookkeeper. 

He was born on a White, S. Dak., farm and 
didn’t like farm work. He arrived in Duluth 
in 1906, a shy, slender lad, and enrolled in 
a business college. He was: assured free 
room and board with relatives, but needed 
$65 for tuition, He applied to the recently 
opened 83M sandpaper plant for a job, but 
3M wasn’t hiring. Returning to White, he 
borrowed a team of horses from his father, 
raised $280 hauling water, and early in 1907 
entered Duluth Business University, aged 19. 
He was a good student, skipping pool rooms 
to practice penmanship and business cor- 
respondence. After the first 5 months of a 
6-month course, he was recommended to 3M 
as a clerical worker. He became “rattled” 
while applying and made a poor impression. 
While waiting for 3M to decide, he snapped 
at a chance to take a job in Michigan with 
Oliver Mining Co. Then he had to turn 
down that job -to go home because his 
mother was seriously ill. 

He was ready to go when a telegram an- 
nounced his mother was better. He re- 
turned to school. The 3M plant then called 
him. On May 13, 1907; he became assistant 
bookkeeper at $11.55 a week. 

3M had existed 5 years with disappoint- 
ments and failures. North Shore mineral 
deposits, wanted for grinding wheels and 
sandpaper, turned out to be worthless. 
Continued heavy support of L. P. Ordway, 
vice president and general manager of Crane 
& Ordway, St. Paul, helped. Mr. Ordway had 
become a major stockholder in 1905. He 
poured a quarter of a million dollars into 
the company before 3M got on its feet. A 
son, John G. Ordway, has been a company 
director since 1918, : 
(The quarter of a million dollars was given 
for notes, and the notes paid off. Mr. Ord- 
way did not take stock for the loan). 

Young t, the bookkeeper, rose 
tapidly. In 1909 he became 3M’s first cost 
accountant. Then he was made office man- 
ager in Chicago, In 1911, the directors made 
him sales manager. He was alert, able to 
get to the core of a problem quickly, also 
dependable and loyal. 

Sales ht had never sold 
anything in his life. He revolutionized the 
company’s techniques. He demanded 
of his plant uniformly high quality goods. 
He urged @ general manager be set up to 
coordinate production and sales. In 1914, 
Mr. McKnight became the general manager, 
and in 1915, in addition, was made first vice 
President, continuing in this dual capacity 
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until 1929, when he succeeded Edgar Ober as 
president. 

It was from 1915 to 1929 that policies were 
shaped which slowly propelled 3M to a top 
money maker. 

A quality crisis almost wiped out the com- 
pany’s gains during World War I. It had 
built prestige since 1910, when it moved to 
St. Paul, and that seemed lost. 

The problem was traced to raw materials. 
Comprehensive tests ordered by Mr. Mc- 
Knight initiated future tests of all raw ma- 
terials at.all stages of production, as well 
as the finished goods. 

The general manager also inaugurated the 
laboratory system for the company, which 
was a foundation for its great success to- 
day—it seemed quite extravagant to allot 
$500 in those days for laboratory work. 

(This year 3M’s laboratory budget is $15 
million.) 

The laboratory helped impress 3M em- 
ployees with the importance of consistent 
high quality. Products improved steadily. 

About the same time as the quality crisis, 
8M became involved in a price war of the 
sandpaper industry. Mr. McKnight made an 
equally important decision for 3M. 

He urged the company to establish a diver- 
sity of products. This meant a diversity of 
competitors, but Mr. McKnight decided 3M 
would not find itself in a trade war with all 
competitors at the same time. 

He also decided that quality had to be so 
high that customers would gladly pay for 3M 
goods, so the firm would not have to meet 
any competitor's lowest selling price. 

With this policy, 3M had waterproof sand- 
paper on the market by 1920. This brought 
profits and prestige. Mr. McKnight was even 
more impressed with the value of product 
research and development. 

He also became patent conscious because 
the results of research and development were 
not worth the investment if not protected. 

Mr. McKnight’s slogan by 1924 was “unin- 
hibited research directed toward uninhabited 
markets.” ‘The first 3M research laboratory 
was formed that year. It produced pressure- 
sensitive tape. The tape was developed with 
great difficulty, but the company president 
supported the research when the project 
would have been abandoned. 

Masking tape, the result, became the fore- 
runner of more than 300 varieties of Scotch 
brand pressure-sensitive tapes now produced. 
It was the first real step toward the diversi- 
fication Mr. McKnight wanted years before. 

By the late 1920’s 3M was a research- 
minded company. It was dedicated to a 
policy in which a substantial share of 3M 
earnings were used to develop products offer- 
ing patent protection and profits commen- 
surate with the investment required to de- 
velop them. The company emphasized qual- 
ity and performance, not price. Diversifica- 
tion was limited only to 3M’s ability to de- 
velop new products which would meet these 
requirements. The depression checked the 
concern’s onward surge only temporarily. 

Under Mr. McKnight’s basic policies, 3M 
kept its product list growing. Sales climbed. 
Common stock increased 5 times in less than 
5 years, while other firms were trying to 
keep their heads above water. 

Sales rose from $4 million in 1932 to 
$21 ‘million in 1940; $75 million in 1946; 
$170 million in 1951; and to $330 million 
last year. 

Over the years, Mr. McKnight always in- 
sisted that diligence, ability, and loyalty to 
the company be rewarded. 3M is one of the 

few American firms which instituted unem- 
ployment compensation early in the depres- 
sion. Mr. McKnight, never a table-pounding 
executive, is always a sympathetic listener to 
employees with problems. But often he has 
cut through violent arguments to get mat- 
ters settled on a friendly basis. 

The board chairman has a reputation for 
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delegating .authority and _ responsibility. 
This development in World War II when the 
concern had to choose between centralized 
management in St. Paul, or give authority 
to heads of each of 3M’s operating divisions. 

Mr. McKnight still spends about 9 months 
of each year in St. Paul—day to day opera- 
tions are left strictly in the hands of the 
president and other officers. On a typical 
summer week end he will take a full brief 
case and scratch pad to his Dellwood home 
and appear Monday morning at his office for 
a full week of conferences and meetings. 

(His Dellwood activities also include his 
corn patch—the gardener plants four sepa- 
rate crops of sweet corn to make sure there 
is always fresh corn on the cob for Mr. Mc- 
Knight, who wants it from June through 
September.) 

The board chairman keeps in touch with 
many veteran employees in the company. 
Not all of them collected 3M stock years ago 
the way Mr. McKnight did. The company, 
however, is believed to have more million- 
aires or near-millionaires on its payroll, per 
capita, than any other publicly held com- 
pany. Many of these rich people continue 
to work at their jobs as secretaries, foremen, 
and in other capacities. 

Having lived for his company, Mr. Mc- 
Knight did not develop serious hobbies. His 
gin rummy game, even with the.low stakes, 
helps quiet moments. 

Sometimes he visits racetracks in Florida 
but he usually goes to the $2 window. A 
$10 bet is the limit. He admits he has to 
develop systems in playing the horses but 
none of them worked. 

The 50-foot McKnight Florida yacht is 
sometimes used by its owner but he said he 
fishes because “I don’t know what else to do 
down there—I would rather work.” He once 
caught a 103-pound marlin, however, and his 
fishing enthusiasm then reached a point to 
where the marlin was mounted in the den of 
the Florida house. 

He still travels a good deal but most of it 
is done for business reasons. It is not his 
idea of a pleasant pastime. In his early 
3M days he spent a third of his time in 
railroad sleepers, he said. 

And as to those four crops of sweet corn 
every year, he says he “goes out once a week 
and looks at it.” The gardner, he intimated, 
knows how to grow fine sweet corn, and 3M’s 
chairman of the board is willing to let him 
operate undisturbed. 

His most pleasant evenings include his 
favorite dinner, broiled hamburger, mashed 
potatoes, corn on the cob, and ice cream. 
After the meal he and Mrs. McKnight may 
head for a neighborhood movie or visit their 
daughter, Virginia, their only child, Mrs. 
McKnight was Maude Gage before she was 
married to Mr. McKnight. He said she sold 
music in the Dyer Music Store as a girl. “She 
must have liked her job because she still 
plays the piano and becomes completely en- 
tranced by good music,” he said. 

James Binger is the McKnight son-in-law. 
He is a vice president of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. There are 3 Binger grand- 
children—Judith, 10; Cynthia, 14; and 
James 15. James is one of his grandfather’s 
favorite gin-rummy players and has his 
grandfather’s nickname, “Mac.” 

Mr. and Mrs. McKnight have a fondness 
for each other’s company. They go to occa- 
sional parties. The 3M board chairman is 
pleasant and congenial with everybody, but 
too reserved to be the life of any party. 

On an average evening, Mr. McKnight will 
relax at home (whatever home he happens 
to be in) with a stack of newspapers and 
magazines. He can relax even more with 
company reports, especially those 3M reports 
which annually show sales skyrocketing. He 
enjoys television, especially prize fights and 
baseball. And he is ordinarily in bed as 
early as 10 p. m., rising comparably early. 
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The Agricultural Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one 
of the great unsolved problems today is 
the problem of agriculture. How it is to 
be solved is a question on which thought- 
ful men may disagree, but those who 
study the problem fully realize that we 
have not yet found the final, positive 
answer. 

In an attempt to set out the plaguing 
problems that beset our farmers, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
recently sent Members of Congress an 
analysis of the legislative efforts and of 
various programs initiated to help agri- 
culture. I believe that Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in the comments 
contained in an editorial in the Sunday 
Star, which is printed here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under date of May 12. This 
editorial praises the analysis and the 
forthrightness of Secretary Benson who 
has asked for a fresh beginning in 
finding a solution to the problems of 
agriculture. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO REASON 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has intro- 
duced a refreshing note of frankness into 
political discussion of the farm problem. 
In his lengthy letter and supplementary 
statement to Chairman ELLENpDeR of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee the Secretary 
says, in substance, that a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experimenting with various legisla- 
tive panaceas—most of them directed at cre- 
ating scarcities—actually has failed to pro- 
duce a practical or normal solution. He does 
not attempt to place the blame upon either 
political party. He does not adyocate aban- 
dorning Government aid, or the legislative ef- 
forts by which some solution may be found. 
But he does suggest that this is a good time 
“to get the problem out in the open, to have 
a full discussion of it”’—in effect, to take a 
fresh look and perhaps make a fresh start. 
He offers, for himself and other administra- 
tion officials, to join with congressional lead- 
ers in such discussion. And he says frankly 
that he has “no doctrinaire solution” of his 
own. 

As a starting point, however, Mr. Benson 
states some evident and challenging truths. 
Here are three of them: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing 
overall agricultural production. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to con- 
tinue to be abundant. Under such condi- 
tions they cannot be successfully priced as if 
they were scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas, Government 
acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. Perhaps more than on any 
other point Mr. Benson makes clear his per- 
sonal antipathy for the philosophy of seeking 
solution through scarcity, and he comments 
as follows: ; 

“We are in the midst of great scientific 
changes. Agriculture is able to produce 


abundantly, and appears amply capable of 
meeting our needs * * * as far into the 
future as we can see with confidence. No 
production controls acceptable to American 
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farmers appear capable of choking off this 
abundant flow. Since we apparently cannot 
legislate scarcity, we must learn how to live 
with abundance. If any product. is abun- 
dant, it cannot long be priced as if it were 
scarce, If farm products are abundant, the 
need and the challenge is to build markets 
so that this abundance can be used. We 
cannot build markets by pricing ourselves 
out of them.” 

Obviously, there is no easy answer to what 
has been a national dilemma for most of the 
past generation. But if there is an answer 
at all the best chance of finding it appears 
to lie in some such fresh beginning as Mr. 
Benson is proposing, and some acceptance of 
the realities he mentions. 





Post Office Department Salary Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. ‘President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an effec- 
tive editorial from the Coos Bay (Oreg.) 
Times of May 2, 1957, entitled “Post Of- 
fice Men Need Their Raise.” 

This editorial, written by Forest W. 
Amsden, managing editor of the Coos 
Bay Times, emphasizes the injustice 
presently being done to the loyal and 
worthy employees of our Post Office De- 
partment by the current salary scale, 
which is so far behind the cost of living 
in this country. 

I regard this cogent presentation by 
the Coos Bay Times as particularly per- 
tinent today, when we are on the eve of 
commencement of hearings by our 
Federal Employees Compensation Sub- 
committee, which are now scheduled to 
start on May 20. I have the honor to be 
chairman of this subcommittee. It is my 
firm opinion that, unless the Govern- 
ment has the discipline and methods of 
effectively controlling inflation, we can- 
not expect further sacrifice to be made 
by the families of the men and women 
employed by the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Post OrricE MEN NEEp THEIR RAISE 

Tied up in the United States House Civil 
Service and Post Office Committee is a bill 
which would raise the dismally low wages you 
and I pay our mail carriers and clerks. 

It’s tied up in the committee, headed by 
Democrat Tom Murray, of Tennessee, and 
may never see light. Proponents of the 
measure fear that congressional anger with 
Postmaster General Summerfield over the 
lambasting he gave because he ran 
out of money to run his Department, and 
the current economy-mindedness which is 
sweeping the Nation, will kill the bill. 

These should not be allowed to kill wage 
hikes for our postal clerks and carriers. 


Right now we are expecting our postal 
clerks and carriers to start for a pay of 
$3,660 a year. After 7 years service, we are 
paying them the princely sum of $4,410 a 
year. ; 
Businesses cannot now find high-school 
girls in some areas of the Nation to work 
for $75 a week. But yet we expect mail 
clerks and carriers to support a family on 
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as little as $70 a week. The Civi] Service 

on has had to authorize some Post 
offices to hire youngsters under 17-years ,, 
age as substitutes because adults cannot a. 
ford to work for the pittance we pay. vi 

Several ‘farsighted Senators and Repre. 
sentatives, including RicHarp NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, decided this year to do somethip 
about it, introducing identical bills in {1 
House and Senate to provide raises. The 

is to raise starting pay to $5,500 a 
year with a $6,100 top after 4 years experi- 
ence. 

This reform is badly needtd and certain}y 
ns not extravagent. The University of Ca)\. 
fornia’ Heller committee recently foung 
that a family of four needs a minimum in. 
come of $5,798 in order to be buying its 
own home. It needs an income of $5,460 to 
be renting. The breadwinner in a family 
of four must make $105 a week in order to 
provide his loved ones with a decent life 
the Committee found in its studies of west 
coast conditions. 

The pay bill is strongly backed by both 
Senators NEUBERGER and Morse and Repre- 
sentatives Porter, GREEN, and ULLMAN from 
Oregon. They are to be commended for their 
stand. 

It is to be hoped that Congress’ under. 
standable pique with Mr. Summerfield’s at. 
titude will not deny a living wage to our 
‘postmen,—F. W. A. 





The American West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows by this time, there has 
been published in the latest issue of 
Harper’s magazine a lead article written 
by Walter Prescott Webb, a noted Texas 
historian. The title of the article is “The 
American West, Perpetual Mirage.” 

In the Billings Gazette, of Billings, 
Mont., under date of May 12, 1957, there 
appears an editorial written by the chief 
editorial writer of that paper, the Honor. 
able Tom Stout, a former colleague of 
ours in the House of Representatives, 
which I think is worthy of consideration 
of Members of the Senate from both the 
East and the West. 

Tom Stout has lived in Montana and 
the West in excess of 55 years, so I think 
he knows a good deal about us, and 
whereof he speaks. 

I should like to call attention to a por- 
tion of the last paragraph of Tom Stout's 
editorial, which reads as follows: 

We have no quarrel with the known facts 
and figures the writer presents, nor are we 
angered or discouraged by his downgrading 
of our homelands. But we know that one 
has to live here for more than just a few 


‘months or years to sense something of 


the awe that we older residents experience 
as we have become accustomed to gaze out 
over the wide expanse of plain that stretches 
out and out until the far horizon comes down 
to meet it; of the intimate friendliness of 
majestic mountains; of the music of rush- 
ing streams flowing out of foothills dow? 
through gemlike valleys. The occasional 
losses and hardships of drought years seem 
to bring us all together in a spirit of greater 
understanding and comradeship. 
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1 ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed n the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Is Ir WorTH KEEPING? 

The latest issue of Harper’s magazine con- 
tains a lead article by Walter Prescott Webb, 
well known historian, entitled: “‘The Ameri- 
can West, Perpetual Mirage.” The “mirage” 
to which the title of the story refers is what 
the writer designates as the “American Des- 
ert.” The “desert,” as outlined on a map ac- 
companying the article, comprises the States 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, and por- 
tions of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and California. 

There are 8 States wholly within the 
desert area, as set forth by the writer, and 
7 “rim” States that are in part or almost 
wholly influenced by unfavorable conditions 
in the desert 8. The writer compares 
this region, comprising one-half the total 
area of the entire country, with the other 
nalf, east and west. The comparisons, deal- 
ing with density of population, agricultural 
production, industrial development, financial 
resources, leadership, land ownership, and 
historical backgrounds, are all to the disad- 
vantage of these Western, or so-called des- 
ert, States. 

This disparity is attributed correctly to the 
one vital deficiency from which the less for- 
tunate States, in the opinion of the author, 
suffer, the lack of a dependable supply of 
moisture. The average annual precipitation 
of the “desert,”” or semiarid States is 12 
inches; of the eastern “rim” States 24.20 
inches, and of the western “rim” States, 26.48 
inches. The amount of average precipita- 
tion along the Pacific coast in the west and 
east of the eastern rinmr areas is, of course, 
still greater. 2 

The existence of what was set forth on 
the school maps up to 1835 as the Great 
American Desert, but later, and up to the 
present, referred to as the Great Plains area, 
was well known from the days of the Spanish 
conquest of the far western country in the 
16th century up to the time of the Civil War. 
Before that fraternal conflict, Daniel Web- 
ster and Jefferson Davis spoke of the re- 
gion as the Great American Desert and Web- 
ster opposed any effort to open up that 
vast hinterland for settlement or attempted 
development. 

Another writer described the migration of 
millions of people from the humid regions 
to this néw land in the following words: 
“Following times of occasional rainy seasons, 
the line of social advance rose and fell with 
rain and drought, like a mighty tide beat- 
ing against the wall of the Rockies. And 
every such wave left behind a mass of 
human wreckage in the shape of broken for- 
tunes, deserted farms and ruined homes.” 

This is the picture painted, as painted by 
the author of Perpetual Mirage. Many of 
the facts presented will not be questioned 
even by the most loyal of the several mil- 
lion residents of this Great Plains region. 
Some of his other statements will and can 
be disputed. In truth, there is in addi- 
on to this decidedly derogatory and de- 
pressing story of this extensive region, an- 
other story filled with the deeds of great 
humbers of courageous men and women, of 
hardships endured and overcome, of vic- 
tories snatched from the jaws of defeat, 
of devotion to home and country exem- 
plified by thousands of incidents in the 
Winning of the West and on the Nation’s 
ane fought in every section of the 


It is entirely true that the settlement of 
this Great Plains region, stretching from 
Western Kansas to and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, has been accompanied by un- 
numbered human tragedies. The writer who 
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has lived here for more than 55 years has 
witnessed the scenes of hundreds of these 
tragedies—deserted homestead shacks scat- 
tered throughout the plains of eastern Mon- 
tana. These deserted sod and rude frame 
shacks were largely the dismal reminders of 
the misfortunes suffered by the -first and, 
ofttimes, second, crop of homesteaders. But, 
after them came the third invasion the 
great majority of whose members remained 
to become permanent, successful settlers. 

This story is not greatly different from that 
which tells of the manner in which prac- 
tically the whole of the rest of America was 
settled—hardships, failures, retreats, and ad- 
vances as the call came to the aspiring and 
adventurous to push out across prairie and 
rushing rivers and through dense forest and 
over wide-stretched plain and mighty moun- 
tains until the central portion of a continent 
was explored, inhabited and made produc- 
tive by the white man. 

Space will not permit a complete answer 
to all the mistaken impressions of this Great 
Plains, or great American desert, if he pre- 
fers, of central-western America, given by 
the story. We have no quarrel with the 
known facts and figures the writer presents, 
nor are we angered or discouraged by his 
downgrading of our homelands. But we 
know that one has to live here for more than 
just a few months or years to sense something 
of the awe that we older residents experience 
as we have become accustomed to gaze out 
over the wide expanse of plain that stretches 
out and out until the far horizon comes down 
to meet it; of the intimate friendliness of 
majestic mountains; of the music of rush- 
ing streams flowing out of foothills down 
through gemlike valleys. The occasional 
losses and hardships of drought years seem 
to bring us all together in a spirit of greater 
understanding and comradeship. 





Retirement of Prof. Tom Barclay, of 
Stanford University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there is 
a story that a rich King of the East 
once upon a time launched a search for 
the wisest man in his kingdom. Final- 
ly, his attendants brought before him an 
imposing looking individual. 

“Oh, great King,” the attendants said, 
“here is the wisest man in all your 
kingdom.” 

The wise man bowed: low. : 

“But who is that—that person stand- 
ing behind you?” the King asked. 

“He,” the wise man answered, “is my 
teacher.” 

Mr. President, Prof. Tom Barclay, of 
Stanford University’s department of po- 
litical science, will retire in June and 
become an emeritus member of the de- 
partment. A legion of outstanding 
Americans today can proudly say with 
the wise man: “He is my teacher.” 

Thomas Swain Barclay is one of the 
great teachers of our times. For nearly 
30 years he has been affiliated with the 
Stanford department of political science 
and has inspired generations of students 
to take an active and productive interest 
in politics. I am proud to say that I 
am one of them, 
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Professor Barclay’s former students 
have served and are serving their Na- 
tion in the top echelons of Government: 
in executive, legislative, and judicial ca- 
pacities. Some of them are, in turn, 
teachers of government in leading Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

Since the announced plans for Pro- 
fessor Barclay’s retirement, he has re- 
ceived a tremendous volume of letters 
indicating the high esteem and admira- 
tion of his colleagues, former students, 
and acquaintances. I ask unanimous 
consent for permission to have a few 
excerpts from these wonderful letters, 
together with my remarks, inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whether this should be a letter of thanks 
or not, I don’t know. For you it was who 
stimulated my interest in politics, and from 
that has come my periods of greatest happi- 
ness and greatest disappointment. 

But, in all honesty, now that I am of mid- 
dle age and can look back on it, it has been 
a richer, fuller, and far more enjoyable life 
because of the political attention and knowl- 
edge and background that began in your 
classroom so very Many years ago. 

As I get older I am returning to the old 
cliches: The greatest art is teaching. 

I hope it gives you some satisfaction to 
know that every now and then in some har- 
assing, disappointment-filled Government 
job some person, such as myself, thinks back 
on your classes, takes a hitch on himself, and 
starts out again, refreshed. 

BIL. ROGERS, Jr., 
Former Member of Congress. 





To me you are one of the real reliables of 
the profession, a scholar, teacher, gentleman, 
and, above all, a fine and genuine person. 

Prof. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
University of Minnesota, 
Department of Political Science. 





I have the pleasure to know of the generous 
character of Prof. Tom Barclay as well as to 
be acquainted with his scholarly attainments. 
I speak advisedly from personal experiencee. 

JOSEPH A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate, State of Cali- 
fornia; President, American Associa- 
tion of Legislative Officers. 





Few men have consistently left so impos- 
ing a mark upon their students as * * * 
{Tom Barclay]. From the beginning * * * 
[he] has been a teachers’ teacher in the 
best and honored sense of that phrase. When 
it was my pleasure to teach at Stanford one 
quarter in * * * [his] absence, I had this 
experience the very first day: I met a faculty 
member on campus who sought to identify 
me. I replied, “I’m taking Tom Barclay’s 
place this quarter.” His answer, which came 
quickly, .was, “No one can take Tom's 
place.” 

Hucu A. Bone, 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of Washington. 





We always took from our association with 
you, both in and out of the classroom, that 
knowledge and insight which only mature 
reflection and devoted labor and research can 
provide. - 

In addition, there are those of your former 
students, among whom I count myself, who 
reaped the immeasurable benefits of a more 
personal relationship with you as a wise and 
trusted counselor and friend. 

AvarD W. BRINTON, 
Graduate Student in 
Political Science at Harvard. 
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Your scholarly contributions in the field 
of politics have been landmarks in our 
field of study for many years. 

Winston W. CrovucnH, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, UCLA. 

I don’t want to sound maudlin on this 
occasion, but you surely must know by 
this time that you are one of the best loved 
and most highly respected members of the 
political science profession in this country. 

Rosert W. CUSHMAN, x 
Professor, Department of Govern- 
ment, Cornell University. 

I reflect, too, on your secure position 
among scholars. At Columbia you laid a 
broad load-bearing foundation. Through- 
out your teaching you have shown a fine 
disdain for all academic jerry-building. 
Your judgments are rigorous and discrim- 
inating, and so your word is accepted at 
no discount. In the history of American 
politics you are the master of what, I fear, 
is becoming a lost art. How much longer will 
there be anyone who could recognize an 
allusion to, say, the “sage of Kinderhook” 
or the “tall sycamore of the Wabash’’? 

CHARLEs F'AIRMAN, 
Professor, Law School of Harvard 
University. 

I want to join in this tribute to a warm 
friend and esteemed fellow political scien- 
tist. 

Crorce B..GALLOWAY. 





You have * * * madea great contribution 
to our country. Hundreds.of youngsters who 
sat at your feet are better citizens and 
better persons because of the things you 
taught them and the example you set for 


them. 
PHIL GIBSON, 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. 





After almost 15 years of service in the 
Federal Government, I have come increas- 
ingly to value the fundamental knowledge 
about the realities of American Government 
and politics which I gained as one of your 
students. 

PxHIturr J. HALLA, 
. 

In a world that seems to have in it a 
distressingly large number of trimmers, your 
rugged integrity has earned for you a special 
place in the esteem of our profession. Few 
men manage to gain the same combination 
of respect and affection. 

- V. O. Key, Jr., 
Professor of Governmené, 
Harvard University. 

During the many years of your inspira- 
tional and wholehearted service at Stanford, 
you have written a record which I am sure 
is unsurpassed in our country. The en- 
couragement you have brought to the count- 
less thousands must be a source of 
satisfaction and reward. ; 

BeRnest W. McFAaRLAnpD, 
Governor of Arizona. 





Tom, in my considered judgment, is one of 
the great teachers in Stanford history. 
GeEorGcE OSBORNE, 
Wm. Nelson Cromwell Professor of 
Law, Stanford Law School, Stan- 
fjord University, California, 





I have never had an opportunity to sit at 
his feet as a student but would have prized 
the opportunity to do so, in view of his 
legendary reputation as a teacher and re- 
tailer of political stories. 

E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER, 
The John E. Andrus Center of Public 
Affairs, Wesleyan University. 
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Professor Barclay is one of the most widely 
known, respected and beloved teachers of 
political science in the United States. 

J. WALLACE STERLING, 
President of Stanford University. 





Steel and Trenton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this year our Nation’s steel in- 
dustry is observing its centennial and, I 
am glad to be able to point out, the city 
of Trenton, N. J., has a special place in 
this occasion because steel and Trenton 
“‘*have traveled hand in hand down a long 
corridor of time.” : 

I include here, for the information of 
my colleagues, a most interesting résumé 
of this history made by the Trentonian, 
a leading newspaper of New Jersey, in a 
recent editorial: 

STEEL AND TRENTON 


This year our Nation's steel industry is 
making its centennial, and we are pleased to 
note that it is an observance in which the city 
of Trenton can share fully. 

We don’t say that only because of Trenton's 
proximity to the huge Fairless Works of 
United States Steel across the river, or be- 
cause of the other steel plants which are 
located in or close to the city, although the 
fact that the Trenton area is an important 
modern steel center gives added luster to the 
centennial here. 

More important, however, is that steel and 
Trenton have traveled hand in hand down a 
long corridor of time. 

John O. Raum’s History of Trenton, N. J., 
says “Stacy Potts built the steel works in 
1776." The Resources Survey of Mercer 
County says that “Isaae Harrow started op- 
erating a plating and blade mill on Petty’s 
Run (near the old barracks) in 1734. * * * 
Eventually the mill was sold to Benjamin 
Yard who operated what is said to have been 
the first steel mill in New Jersey.” 

John T. Cunningham’s Made in New Jersey 
tells us that “the full admiration and envy 
of the Nation’s iron and steel industry cen- 
tered on the Trenton Iron Co., established 
in 1845 by Peter Cooper and Abram S. Hewitt. 
* * * Phillipsburg pig iron nourished the 58 
furnaces and 6 rolling machines at Trenten 
to an annual production of 14,000 tons of 
rails and wire. A representative of the Brit- 
ish Government called the Trenton Works 
‘the leading establishment in the United 
States.’ ” - . 

A direct tie between steel in the Trenton 
of yesterday and today goes back to 1905, 
when American Steel & Wire, a subsidiary 
of United States Steel, acquired the Trenton 
Iron Co. plant. 

According to Ross L. Leffler of United States 
Steel, the first open hearth furnace in the 
United States was built and operated in 
Trenton. It was in Trenton that the first 
Bessemer furnace in America was tested. 

The first three-high universal rolling mill, 


pro- 
duced in Trenton and the. first heavy rails 
for American railroads came from Trenton 
mills. 

And the bridge building made possible by 
John A. Roebling is among the epics of Amer- 
ican history. 


May 15 


Today the Nation calls for more ang » 
steel, and on January 1 of this year prog, 
tion stood at a record 133,500,000 tons 
the mammoth industry celebrates 100 ye, 
of the steel age, it can look back with ou. 
tude on the part that Trenton played j, 
launching it. : 


Ore 


Ue. 
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_ Publicity for the “Butcher of the 
Caribbean” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orp, I include the following state. 
ment which I read before a press con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., this week: 

Avoiding bad publicity in the United 
States has been the cardinal rule of Dic. 
tator Trujillo’s foreign policy. I believe he 
deserves publicity commensurate with his 
activities, so I am glad to see so many dis- 
tinguished journalists on hand here today 
and I am glad Coronet magazine published 
my article, The Butcher of the Caribbean, 
in its current issue. 

I also very much appreciate the interest 
shown by my colleague, GzorcE LONG, of Lo- 
isiana. Although we are now far apart in 
our opinions about Trujillo, I feel Mr. 
Lone’s interest may ultimately lead him to 
change his views once he has had an ade- 
quate opportunity to consider the facts. 

In all our mail and personal interviews in 
connection with the Gerry Murphy case, no 
one has sought to excuse or defend Tru- 
jillo; no one, that is, except representatives 
of two anti-Communist organizations, self- 
proclaimed, in New York and New Orleans, 
and one New York editor, all of whom, we 
have good reason to believe, are subsidized 
by Trujillo. 

On the other hand, it has been my expe- 
rience that every expert on Trujillo, whether 
he is Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times, a wire service reporter in Washing- 
ton, or a researcher for the Library of Con- 
gress, is hotly anti-Trujillo. 





Let me tell you the story of how I became 


involved. Gerry Murphy, 23-year-old pilot 
from my hometown, Eugene, Oreg., disap- 
peared in the Dominican Republic December 
3, last year. In cooperation with Senator 
Morse’s office we started an investigation. A 
State Department representative came to my 
office. He said, as later an FBI man said, 
that Gerry was mixed up in illegal activities 
and that an investigation was likely to cause 
his parents shame on top of their grief. I 
called his parents on the telephone and they 
asked me to go ahead. They had—and they 
have—faith in their boy and they wanted to 
know—and want to know—what happened 
to him. 

After I read the Dominican explanation 
of Gerry’s death I was convinced that it was 
intentionally false and that the Dominican 
Government itself was responsible for Gerry's 
disappearance. I expressed these opinions 
and set forth my supporting evidence in 40 
hour’s speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives February 28. On March 12 
I spoke along the same lines in New York. 
Shortly afterward the State Department sent 
a note to Trujillo’s government stating that 
our investigation had proved the Dominican 
explanation false in three respects, the most 
important being that the alleged suicide note 


_by Gerry’s alleged killér was a forgery. 
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The current situation can be sketched un- 
der five headings: 

1. congressional investigation: Through 
senator MORSE, who has been extremely help- 
ful, I have asked the Senate Foreign Rela- 

; mmittee to investigate the Gerry 
case and its implications for our 
foreign policy. I have about abandoned hope 
that this committee will find it possible to 
take on this task and within the next 2 weeks 
] shall make @ similar request to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. If the policies 


tions Co! 
Murphy 


which emboldened Trujillo to kidnap and 


probably kill Gerry Murphy are also identi- 
fying the United States with the oppressors 
in many South American countries, then it 
js high time for drastic changes. 

9. Trust fund for investigation: Gerry’s 

ents in Eugene, with whom I met during 
the Easter recess, are not using the $35,000 
indemnity paid to them, supposedly by the 
De la Maza estate, but really, I am convinced, 
py Trujillo. They are considering whether 
it would help find Gerry if they devoted some 
of it toward the expense of a meeting of men 
like Ernest Gruening, Spruille Braden, Her- 
pert Matthews, Norman Thomas, and others 
in Washington to consider possible courses 
of action to supplement the work being done 
by the FBI and State Department. 

3. Action by the State Department: Except 
for their attitude at the outset, State De- 
partment officials have been cooperative and 
diligent in this matter. I have the highest 
esteem for Dick Rubottom, the Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, whose confirmation by the Senate 
is expected any day. I have been pressing 
the State De ment ever since it sent.the 
note to follow through with action such as 
withdrawing our Ambassador, William T. 
Pheiffer, a man I believe to have been over- 
friendly with the dictator, and to eject 
Arturo Espaillat, the Consul General in New 
York, as persona non grata. It happens that 
both these gentlemen very recently’ an- 
nounced they were leaving their posts. I 
applaud their departures and believe my ef- 
forts may have helped to speed them on their 
way. However, the circumstances are am- 
biguous and I believe the United States 
should follow up its note with action which 
will clearly show our opinion of a nation 
that, to say the least, attempts to deceive 
us as to the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance of one of our ctizens within its borders. 

I certainly protest the approval by the 
Department of State of this man De Moya’s 
credentials as Ambassador to the United 
States from the Dominican Republic. In a 
vicious speech delivered before the Cdm- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco on April 
5 of this year, De Moya referred to what he 
called “Operation Galindez” and “Operation 
Murphy” as Communist propaganda offen- 
sives. He implied that both myself and 
the United States Department of State are 
in the position of dupes of the Communist 
Party in the matter of the investigation into 
what happened to my constituent, Gerry 
Murphy. 

For this unwarranted attack I expect from 
De Moya a retraction and an apology. I 
have already officially notified the proper 
Officials of the Department of State that this 
is in my stand. 

If this by De Moya is an indication 
of his diplomatic ability, then he is not 
qualified to present his credentials to the 
President of the United States. 

4. No more financial aid: Our point 4 aid 
to Trujillo’s well-heeled country has been 
amounting to about $250,000 a year for the 
last 4 years. Our military aid last year, 
according to the Washington Post, was about 
& million dollars. The actual are 
classified, mistakenly withheld, I believe, 
from American citizens who would be sur- 
prised to know the monetary value we have 
Placed on this pipsqueak dictator and his 
terror-ridden administration. About 2 weeks 


/ 
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ago Aldai Stevenson said that he thinks the 
most effective American exports to the 
underdeveloped parts of the world are not 
our military weapons and military pacts, 
but our-economic methods, our technology, 
our ideas, and our ideals. My feeling is that 
we should drop all military and economic 
aid to the Dominican Republic and see what 
can be done about making our ideals avail- 
able for their use. 

5. Visits to Latin America: The wonderful 
mail I have had from most Latin American 
countries has convinced me that the cause 
of peace ani freedom in the world can be 
furthered simply by affirmation of our basic 
beliefs. ‘These letters, rich in praise, would 
embarrass me if I did not realize that they 
were a tribute to the kind of country we 
have, not to me personally. I hope to go to 
Puerto Rico early in June to reaffirm our be- 
life in government by the consent of the 
governed and justice according to law. At 
that time I will make special reference to 
the Murphy-Galindez case and United States 
policy, which I believe does not accurately 
reflect the opinions of the American people 
about dictators such as Trujillo. In time 
I hope to visit other Latin American coun- 
tries for the same purpose. The only promise 
I made in the campaign last fall was that 
I would spend at least one-third of my time 
working on the problems of war and peace. 
Certainly these endeavors are intimately 
entwined with America’s necessary and cru- 
cial position as the most powerful nation in 
the world, the Nation to whom other nations 
should be able to look for moral leadership, 
the Nation whose ideals of government by 
the consent of the governed and justice ac- 
cording to law are on the side of the 
oppressed, not the oppressor. 

I conclude by stating the two unanswered 
questions at the heart of the matter under 
discussion: 

A. Where is Gerry Murphy? 

B. Where is the foreign policy of the 
United States with respect to dictators like 
Rafael Trujillo, who dares to offer us inten- 
tionally false explanations of the disap- 
pearance of one of our citizens within his 
borders? 





A Record Tax Payment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, an editorial in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Reporter of May 14 is headed, 
“A Record Tax Payment.” I ask unani- 
mouse consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as it shows 
how much tax is taken from earnings. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Today almost everyone seems to be think- 
ing about taxes—Federal, State, local. Soa 
news item from California takes on a big 
significance. 

A gas and electric company there has made 
final payments on its 1956-57 local property 
tax bills. These added up to more than $50 
million—the largest payments of its kind 
ever made in the State. This same com- 
pany’s total taxes for 1956 reached a new high 
record of just under $126 million. 

Finally, the item states that taxes continue 
as the company’s largest single item of ex- 
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pense, absorbirig 25.3 cents of each dollar of 
revenue received from all sources. 

What is true of this California utility is 
true in every section of the country. The 
dollar figures very greatly, of course—but in 
each case utilities are among the biggest and 
most dependable taxpayers. 

So here’s the point. Think what would 
happen if the socializers had their way, and 
the power industry was taken over by Gov- 
ernment on a tax-free, tax-subsidized basis. 
Then the taxes we all pay would rise again. 





Judge Samuel Mellitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
in tribute to Judge Samuel Mellitz. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JupGE SAMUEL MELLITZ 


It seems that under the State regulations 
(or is it the constitution of Connecticut?) 
the Governor is obliged to make nominations 
during the session of the State legislature 
for any judicial appointments that are to 
come up during the biennium between the 
sitting legislature and its successor 2 years 
hence. Accordingly, taking cognizance of 
the statutory retirements in the several 
courts of the State, the common pleas, the 
superior court, and the supreme court of er- 
rors, Governor Ribicoff has made nominations 
to the legislature now in session, filling va- 
cancies which will occur between now and 
the meeting of the general assembly in 1959. 

One of these appointments concerns us of 
the Jewish community, especially in that the 
Governor has seen fit to elevate the Honorable 
Samuel Mellitz, now a distinguished and be- 
loved judge of the Connecticut superior 
court, to the supreme court of errors, the 
date of such elevation to be May 6, 1958. 
This promotion has been approved by the 
State legislature. 

We of the Jewish community of Connecti- 
cut are particularly delighted by this pro- 
motion, because Judge Mellitz, since his ap- 
pointment to the bench by the late Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross, has become one of the great 
judges in Connecticut’s history and one of 
the most honored, respected, and beloved 
members of our judicial system. We are 
especially delighted by reason of the fact that 
Judge Mellitz for all his professional distinc- 
tion, is also a distinguished and deeply 
revered member of the Jewish community. 
A devout Jew and a well-informed one Jew- 
ishly, he has translated his religious ethics 
into everyday life and experience. He has 
borne himself with the dignity and the hu- 
mility of a man of genuine and profound 
faith and has been not only an ornament of 
the courts but an ornament of his co- 
religionists. 

We salute him upon this merited promo- 
tion not only with warmth but with affec- 
tion. He will be the first Jew in the history 
of Connecticut to sit on the bench of the 
supreme court of errors, and we are de- 
lighted by the fact that it will be a Jew of 
the Jewishness and sincerity and character of 
Judge Mellitz who is to occupy this honored 
post. We wish for him many more years of 
distinguished service in health and with 
abundant happiness. 
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Remarks of Charles A. Halleck, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, at Dallas County GOP 


Fund-Raising Dinner, Dallas, Tex., May ns 


9, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, It was my 
happy privilege to welcome our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
CHARLES HALLECK, to the Fifth District of 
Texas, and to introduce him as our guest 
speaker at our annual fund-raising din- 
ner in Dallas, May 9. As to be expected, 
he did an outstanding job. He recog- 
nizes and understands our struggle in 
Texas to establish what so many Ameri- 
cans take for granted—a two-party so- 
ciety. I am happy to be a part of that 
effort and to bring Mr. HaLLEcK’s mes- 
sage to the attention of our colleagues— 
a statement that speaks for itself: 
REMARKS OF CHARLES A. HALLECK, REPUBLI- 

GAN, OF INDIANA, aT DALLAs County GOP 

FunNpD-RalIsING DINNER, DALLAS, TEX., May 9, 

1957 

Mr. Chairman, my good Republican friends 
and, if I might hope, some good Democrat 
friends, too—but at_any rate, fellow Ameri- 
cans all of you, this is the third time this 
year it has been my pleasure to address a 
political meeting in the South. 

To the extent of my time and energies, I 
will look forward to making many more in 
this continuing campaign to win the people 
of this vast region to the Republican cause— 
the cause of sound government. 

I don’t want to be accused of trying to 
curry favor with you, but I could mention, in 
passing, that your hopes and aspirations 
with respect to the Tidelands were under- 
stood by a Hoosier, even though I can’t say 
the issue generates much interest among the 
folks along the banks of the Wabash. 

By the same token, I was a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
which wrote the original Natural Gas Act, 
and I have been among those who thought 
that when Congress said the production and 
gathering of natural gas shouldn’t be regu- 
lated by the Fesleral Government, that was 
precisely what we meant. 

But I want to talk to you tonight about 
some broad political facts of life and why it 
seems to me the people of the South should 
be coming along with us in greater and 
gerater numbers. 

And it is gratifying for me to be welcomed 
by such an enthusiastic audience because it 
proves that we are making progress, 

But it has been slow going. 

As one who has served in the Congress of 
the United States for more than 20 years, I 
know what it is to labor under the handicap 
of heavy political odds. 

When I came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1935, after a special election.in my 
district, Republicans were outnumbered 3 to 
to 1 in the House of Representatives. 

Like my good friend, your able Congress- 
man Bruce Alger, I was the only Republican 
in my State’s delegation—and that's a lone- 
some situation, believe me. 

I always said I could hold a caucus in a 
phone booth. 

At the height of the New Deal tide, Repub- 
lican membership in the House slipped to 89 
and we got stepped on—plenty. 

There were times, through the years, when 
a lot of folks—and that includes me—won- 
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dered whether we would ever elect another 
Republican President or Republican major- 
ity in the Congress. 

But we never gave up. And during those 
long, lean years, it was Republicans—by and 
large—who, standing together for principle, 
held a beachhead of constitutional govern- 
ment against the onslaught of radicals who 
were so determined to change this great 
system of ours. 

But the chickens finally came home to 
roost for the opposition in 1952 and we did 
get a change. 

The people of this Nation were wised up, 
fed up and burned up. 

They were sick of war and threats of more 
wars. 

They were frightened by mounting infla- 
tion that cheapened the dollar, robbed peo- 
Ple of. their savings, their pensions, and 
their annuities. 

They were disgusted by repeated disclo- 
sures of security risks in sensitive Govern- 
ment jobs and they were shamed by evidence 
of scandal in high public places. 

Small wonder the citizens of America 
turned to the Republican Party for new 
leadership, and elected a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Republican Congress. 

Now we are moving into the second term 
of a man I am confident will go down in 
history as one of America’s greatest Chief 
Executives—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

When I placed his name in nomination at 
the convention at San Francisco, I described 
him as “the most widely beloved, the most 
universally respected, the most profoundly 
dedicated man of our times * * *” and I 
meant every word of it. ; 

During the recent campaign, I predicted 
that he would be overwhelmingly reelected— 
and it was the safest prediction I ever made. 

But we didn’t win the Congress, and there 
has been a lot of soul searching going on 
ever since. 

I was not optimistic about our chances— 
and I don’t think anyone who looked at the 
situation with real objectivity could have 
failed to realize that we had an uphill battle 
on our hands. 

Long years in power have entrenched the 
opposition in our biggest metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

The solid South, in spite of the President's 
great popularity in this region, and the gains 
we have made organizationwise, is still 
pretty solid. . 

Just before I came down here I received 
an analysis of the 1956 election returns for 
the 5th, 8th, 14th and 16th Districts of 
Texas. Had the folks who supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower given their support to the 
Republican candidate for Congress in each 
of these districts, Texas would be repre- 
sented in the House by 4 Republican Members 
instead of just 1. 

And as one who has served as House ma- 
jority leader in two Republican Congresses— 
the 80th and the 83d—I know something of 
what it means to have control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

A lot of my good friends have been writ- 
ing to me lately about the budget—and from 
the tone of some of the letters, I am begin- 
ning to wonder whether they still are my 
good friends. 

I’ve been pointing out in my answers to 
them—among other things—that the only 
2 times in a generation that the people 
of this country did see substantial budget 
cuts and substantial tax reductions were 
during those 2 Republican Congresses. 

But what bothers me, folks, is that on each 
occasion, in spite of magnificent records for 
economy we got beaten when election time 
rolled around. You begin to wonder what 
our citizens really do want. ; 

I have heard it said—and I'm afraid it’s 
pretty true—that the public’s memory—and 
that includes yours and mine—tis notoriously 
short. 
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_If that’s the case, then one of the things 
we must never overlook in our continuing 
battle for the cause of sound Government is 
the necessity to hammer at the mess we 
were in when President Eisenhower ang , 
Republican Congress took over the respon. 
sibilities of our Federal operation. 

In 1952, the people of this country hag 
called on Republicans to deliver them from 
war, from inflation, from bureaucratic con. 
trol and regimentation, from corruption 
from radicalism and from a lot of other 
things, including downright incompetence 
in high places. 

Let's not let anyone forget that, because 
much of the difficulty we find ourselves jp 
today can be traced directly to the mig. 
management, the miscalculations, yes, ang 
the misconduct of people who had held posi. 
tions of high public trust under succeeeding 
New Deal-Fair Deal regimes. 

I must say I am nothing short of amazeq 
at the audacity of the opposition in their 
bare-faced attempts to pin the blame on 
Republicans for what they, themselves, diq 
to the country. Just who was in control of 
this operation anyhow during the years fo}. 
lowing our victory in World War II when we 
had our golden opportunity to acltieve a just 
and lasting peace for the world? 

Who let us get into the position where 
today we find it necessary to spend upward 
of $50 billion a year just to defend ourselves 
from the threat of aggression? 

Who was it that saddled the American 
people with nearly $300 billion of public debt, 
a debt so big it takes $7.4 billion a year now 
just to keep up the interest payments? 

Who was it that plastered on the public 
14 of the 15 income tax increases we have had 
since 1913? 

Just exactly who was in control of the 
country’s financial system during. the years 
when the value of your dollar and mine was 
cut almost in half by inflation? 

Yes, and who was doing the hiring and fir- 
ing in the Federal workshop when the Alger 
Hisses and the Harry Dexter Whites were ex- 
posed as traitors on the public payroll? 

And what party was it, my good friends, 
that refused, year after year, to come to grips 
with the problem of falling farm prices and 
mounting surpluses? 

I could go on and on, but you know the 
answers to these questions as well as I do. 

The important thing is that we not let 
the American people forget. 

And that we not let the opposition get 
away with charges that somehow, since we 
now have a Republican in the White House, 
we are to blame for the difficulties on the 
international front, for high taxes and for the 
continuing necessity for spending billions of 
dollars for defense. 

We didn’t create these problems, we in- 
herited them from the New Dealers and the 
Pair Dealers. 

But when a Republican President took of- 
fice and Republicans took over control of the 
Congress, we rolled up our sleeves and went 
to work. 

The record of cooperation between Dwight 
Eisenhower and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress is on the books, and you know it well. 

We laid solid foundations for a mag- 
nificent program of peace, progress, and 
prosperity. 

We junked controls, cut public spending 
by billions, gave the Nation the greatest tax- 
reduction program in history and hammered 
out significant and far-reaching social gains 
for the American people. 

It took some doing, my good friends, but 
we got the Reds out of Government and the 
Government out of the red. 

You can make your own analysis of why 
we didn’t win the Congress in 1954 or 1996. 

Obviously from the figures, a lot of people 
who should have been in our corner didn't 
appreciate the importance of backing a Re- 
publican President with a Republican Con- 
gress. 
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did win the Congress in 1946 and 


can 
congress that will put this sound and far- 
sighted Republican program back in high 


, I’m a little selfish in this. I'd 

like to be majority leader again—with stal- 

wart Republicans like Bruce Alger on my 
who will stand up and 
pe counted when the chips are.down. 

The alternative is a complete wrecking job 
py the opposition on the progress we have 
already made. 

As one who bears a few scars of battle in 
the Washington arena, I must say I get a 
pit impatient with some of my very dear 
friends when they suggest to me that there 
doesn’t seem to be much difference today 
between Republican and Democrat policies. 

I begin to wonder what I have been beat- 
ing my brains out for all this time. 

We've got an administration now that be- 
lieves the value of the dollar ought to be 
protected—that money ought to be worth 
something. * 

I well recall sitting in on a meeting once 
at which a@ mew program of Government 
loans at fantastically low interest rates was 
peing discussed. 

To his credit, the late Jesse Jones, then 
serving aS chairman of the RFC, was re- 
sisting the pressures to further cheapen 

ey. 

OM oie,” he said, “‘the time has come to 
find out whether money is really worth any- 
thing or not.” 

Well, the rubber money advocates are still 
with us, believe me, and anyone who thinks 
there’s no difference in policies is due for a 
shock ‘if these people get control of the Fed- 
eral Government’s monetary operations. 

One of the pledges made by Republicans 
to the American people was that we would 
get the Government out of competition with 
business wherever possible. 

During the Republican 83d.Congress, we 
really went to town on that one. We sold a 
barge line that had been losing taxpayers’ 
money for years. We got rid of synthetic 
rubber plants and took the Government out 
of more than 250 other activities that could 
be handled better and cheaper by private 
enterprise. 

We had to fight every step of the way to 
get these jobs done. 

And then what did the opposition do 
when they took over the Congress? 

They forced through*a law requiring Gov- 
ernment departments to get approval from 
Democrat-controlled Appropriation Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate before any 
activity could be dropped. 

This roadblock has proved mighty effec- 
tive, as you may imagine. In less than a 
year, nearly 70 actions requested by the 
Defense Department alone were vetoed by 
these Democrat-controlled committees. 

And let me pay my respects to your Con- 
gressman again right here. Bruce Alger has 
been in the forefront of this battle as a co- 
sponsor of legislation which would bar Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 

Or take public power. 

Republicans support a policy based on the 
partnership principle as against Federal 
monopoly. 

We have a conviction that projects can, 
and rightly should, be handled in a coopera- 
tive venture, with Federal, State, and local 
interests—public and private—participating. 

We do not believe the Federal Treasury is 
fair game, or that the taxpayers of one 

region should be saddled with the cost of a 
Project that benefits another region. 

Here again, the Nation’s taxpayers can 
thank Republicans for turning back a Demo- 
crat drive to foist the half-billion-dollar 
=e project on the Federal Govern- 
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You know, there should be such a thing in 
our national life as self-reliance. Texans 
know something about that. You've been 
having your troubles lately, but there is 
plenty of evidence of a determination on the 
part of the people of your great State to see 
this thing through on your own. 

One of my many interests in this area, 
over the years, has been in the fine work of 
the board of fundamental education at Jarvis 
College at Hawkins. 

Actually, the board for fundamental edu- 
cation grew into the challenging national 
program it has become today because it em- 
ploys the principle of self-help, encouraging 
the underprivileged to work out a better, 
more rewarding way of life. 

We can stand at lot more of that spirit over 
the country. 

I need not tell you that atomic energy is 
going to’play an increasingly important role 
in our way of life. 

The Republican 83d Congress enacted a 
far-reaching administration measure de- 
signed to maintain America’s ieadership in 
the development of atomic power, especially 
for peacetime use. 

But here again it was a battle every step 
of the way against forces determined to 
create a huge new Federal bureaucracy in 
the atomic-energy field. These people 
wanted no part of a program that would 
utilize the genius, initiative, and resource- 
fulness of private industry. 

Now what has happened? 

The whole vast program—so tremendously 
important to the Nation’s future—is being 
jeopardized by refusal of a Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress to enact insurance legisla- 
tion that would signal a go-ahead on a broad 
front. 

We do win once in a while, even though 
we're in the minority. With the help of a 
few of the more conservative members on 
the other side of the aisle, we succeed in 
blocking the more radical proposals offered 
by the opposition from time to time. 

Unfortunately, however, lacking the power 
that goes with committee chairmanships and 
the privilege of programing legislation, Re- 
publicans can’t take positive action to put 
across a continuing, affirmative Republican 
program. 

Next year, we have another chance to get 
a Republican team back on the field to work 
with President Eisenhower. 

The alternative is a return to what we 
hadand I just wish some of the folks who 
complain because more hasn’t been done 
would take the time to consider this: 

Instead of continuing Federal deficits and 
mounting public debt, Republicans have bal- 
anced the budget as we said we would. 

-Instead of war we are at peace—and may 
I say, as one who has been privileged to sit 
in high councils down here—there have been 
~times in the last 4 years when men of lesser 
stature than President Eisenhower and those 
around him might well have gotten us into 
war. 

We have kept the peace, as we said we 
would, 5 

We have checked inflation, and last, but 
by no means least, the Nation is prospering 
and progressing as never before. 

If this isn’t a welcome contrast to what 
we had under the Democrats—and what we 
would get again—then I am ready to quit 
fighting. ; 

And if anyone thinks I’m just indulging 
in a little scare campaign, let him get a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, 
January 30, and turn to page 1198. 

There he will find remarks entitled, “Pro- 
posed Program for the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in the 85th Con- 


Among other things this enlightening 
document—endorsed by at least 80 House 
Democrats—calls for: 

Bigger Federal payrolls. 
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More Federal Housing. 

Expanded Federal aid for health services— 
that’s Democrat talk for socialized medicine, 

More public works. 

A bigger Federal atomic energy program. 

Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

And so on and on—a blueprint straight 
out of ADA headquarters. 

And as long as I’ve mentioned the ADA, I 
understand _your Congressman scored a zero 
on his voting record as far as they are con- 
cerned. 

In my book, that’s a perfect record. 

But to get back to this blueprint business: 

With all these grandiose schemes for spend- 
ing more and more public money, these folks 
have the audacity to claim they are also 
for tax reductions. 

Now honestly, I can’t believe the American 
people are gullible enough to fall for that. 

Look, folks, I’ve been around this operation 
for a long, long time. 

I’ve been around long enough to know that 
there is an awful big difference between talk 
and action. 

And when I hear some of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle talking the econ- 
omy line, I’m reminded of the old fellow who 
joined the church at 92 and lived an exem- 
plary life thereafter. 

They're just a little late in being con- 
verted—and what's more, I'm a bit suspicious 
of their sincerity. 

No. The plain truth is, folks, that had it 
not been for President Eisenhower and Re- 
publicans in the Congress, the Federal budget 
would be bigger today by billions; the na- 
tional debt would be bigger today by billions 
and the country’s tax bill would be bigger 
by billions. 

And what’s more, your dollar would have 
been worth considerably less. 

But we've got to fight harder than we’ve 
ever fought before to keep the spendthrifts, 
the radicals, the do-gooders, the burea:crat- 
minded, big-government crowd from once 
again capturing control of Washington. 

And I know this: 

We aren’t going to keep them out by sit- 
ting on our hands, or by glaring at each 
other, or by wasting our time and energies 
arguing over what kind of hyphenated Re- 
publican we think the other fellow is. 

Let’s understand that we’re all Americans 
living in a changing world. 

Let’s understand that Republican princi- 
ples are as sound today as they were a hun- 
dred years ago, and that like the great old 
foundation of our Republic—the Constitu- 
tion—our party principles will always be 
adaptable to the needs of the times. 

Republicans in the Congress of the United 
States have been waging stalwart battles to 
uphold these principles, to give life and 
meaning to policies that have served the Na- 
tion well through the years. 

I urge you as citizens of a great State 
interested in sound government—help us in 
this fight. 

To all of you who joined the revolt against 
radicalism in 1952, I say help the cause by 
working as never before to elect a Republican 
majority in the House and in the Senate in 
1958. 

I recall many years ago when I was a fresh- 
man member of the House I appeared in a 
debate with some Democrat members before 
a newspaper publishers meeting. 

You know, Congress has always been fair 
game, and the country, encouraged by a late 
President whose name I won’t mention, was 
having a field day chiding the legislative 
branch. 

After this debate, as I recall it,“we had 
questions from the floor and someone asked 
me: “What’s wrong with Congress?” 

The answer I gave then is still appropriate 
today: “Nothing that a good Republican vic- 
tory wouldn’t cure.” ‘ 
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The Value of Today’s Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, too 
many of us, I think, are prone to pass 
judgment on the young people of today 
in a disparaging manner. We tend to 
criticize the younger generation for any 
number of seeming shortcomings. 

It was refreshing to me to read in one 
of the fine Alabama newspapers an edi- 
terial that should dispel any misgivings 
one might harbor concerning the value of 
today’s youth. Upon reading this editor- 
ial, I think you will agree that “value” 
is the proper word. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial from the Tailassee 
(Ala.) Tribune of April 11, 1957: 

TEEN-AGERS AND NEWSPAPERS 


This newspaper never has been one to join 
the anvil chorus to the effect that the teen- 
agers are “going to the dogs.” As a matter of 
fact, we believe the current crop of young- 
sters has more on the ball than many of their 
critics had when they were wearing raccoon 
coats and doing the Charleston, fortified with 
ample slugs of bathtub gin. And forget thee 
not the goldfish swallowers and flagpole 
sitters. 

At any rate, merchants in business today 
would do well to recognize the economic im- 
portance of teen-age buying power of $9 mil- 
lion each year. And what cannot fail to en- 
dear them to us is a survey recently released 
by the bureau of advertising of ANPA which 
reveals that newspapers rate tops with these 
young citizens. 

According to the survey, “In their own 
right and by their own influence on family 
buying, the youngsters of America represent 
a big and booming market.. They have a lot 
of preferences and prejudices, but the me- 
dium of most practical value to them is the 
newspaper, which received a vote of 54 per- 
cent. Television got a vote of 17 percent, 
radio 16 percent, and magazines 13 percent.” 

There are more than 16 million boys and 
girls in the Nation today aged 13 through 19, 
with $9 billion earned, or in the form of al- 
lowances, or both, to spend each year, the 
presentation disclosed. And by 1965, this 
market is expected to expand to 24 million 
individuals with pocket money totaling $14 
million a year (in terms of 1956 dollars). 

These major facts, among others, about the 
big and lively and responsive teen-age mar- 
ket were revealed in the research findings: 

1. Some 800,000 teen-agers, mostly those 
who have concluded their formal education, 
have steady, year-round, jobs. 

2. More than 4,500,000 additional teen- 
agers earn money at part-time or odd jobs 
during the year. 

3. Another 4 million join in the teen-age 
working force during the vacation season, for 
a total of more than 9,500,000 teen-agers 
with earned incomes. 

4. More than 9 million teen-agers buy their 
own phonograph records, and more than 
8,500,000 buy their own fountain pens. More 
than 5 million buy their own jewelry, shoes, 
deodorants. 

5. More than half the boys buy their own 
sports equipment, more than a third their 
own shirts, slacks, and shaving cream. 

6. More than three quarters of the girls 
select and pay for their-own blouses, sweat- 
ers, skirts, and lingerie and one-fourth their 
Own dresses and toilet soap. When asked 
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about the features, characteristics, etc., they 
like most about the various mediums, the 
teen-agers’ overwhelming choice for informa- 
tion—about sports teen-age activities, school, 
movie, and local, national and world news— 
was the newspaper. There were wide differ- 
ences in their reactions to various mediums. 
In the case of television, dislike of advertising 
was voiced by 59 percent of the respondents; 
for radio the figure was 48 percent; for maga- 
zines 40 percent; and for newspapers 27 
percent. 


Conflicting Statements and Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower says that we cannot cut the 
budget much until the world situation 
settles down so we can reduce our ap- 
propriations for military and defense 
purposes. Senator Byrp counters with 


the following facts: 


First. The President’s 1958 budget 
proposes to spend $2 billion less for 
military and defense purposes than the 
1954 budget called for, but the 1958 
budget asks for $7 billion more for do- 
mestic and civilian expenditures than 
the 1954 budget. 

Second. The 1958 budget asks for $3.5 
billion for 78 grants-in-aid programs, 
while the 1932 budget—before New Deal- 
Fair Deal-Modern Republicanism were 
invented—called for total grants-in-aid 
amounting to only $250 million, making 
the present budget request just 14 times 
greater today than before the New Deal 
took over. 

Third. The President requested in his 
budget an authorization bill for Federal 
aid to schools that would require an 
expenditure of $325 million each year 
for 4 years. - What has. this request to 
do with national defense? If. the 
President wants to economize he should 
cut out this entire item of school aid. 

Not even President Eisenhower can 
reconcile these conflicting statements 
and figures. The truth is that our New 
Deal-Fair Deal-Modern Republican wel- 
fare philosophy—entirely outside of na- 
tional defense—is the cause of the in- 
flated, bloated $71.8 billion national 
budget. 

{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

May 15, 1957] 
THE PRESIDENT’S BROADCAST 

Mr. Eisenhower’s radio speech in behalf of 
his exorbitant budget seemed overlong be- 
cause it was largely redundant. He repeated 
what he and the big-spenders in Congress 
have said over and over again; namely, that 
the budget can’t be cut because it costs 
money to “wage the peace.” “Good defense 
is not cheap defense.” “There is no cut- 
rate price for security.” 

The President spoke earnestly and with 
seeming conviction, but his sales talk made 
no customers, except those already “sold.” 
His slogans have lost their luster. They have 
become clichés. Their repetition merely 
served to confound confusion. 

Last night’s “appeal to the people” served 
one useful purpose, however. It set up a 
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fresh target for the congressional economy 
bloc to shoot at. It is our guess th, 
Mr. Eisenhower's claim of a tight, thrit,, 
virtually “irreducible” budget will have hee, 
shot to ribbons when the battle of ;;, 
budget ends. 

The shooting will be done not only yy 
the conservative wing of the oppositio; 
but by Republicans in Congress. In }\ 
floor speech on Monday Senate Democrat, 
leader LyNDON JOHNSON censured the Rp. 
publican Party for not knowing its ow, 
mind, budgetwise. He cited half a doze, 
instances of “mutually contradictory ey. 
pressions” by men close to the White Hous. 
He quoted from a statement made on sy. 
day in the course of a TV interview with 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the Presiden; 
and his chief political mentor. Mr. Adam; 
conceded that “a budget cut of $11, to 
billion could be made without impairing the 
quality of the services or the ability of tip 
administration to carry out those services” 

Republican Senators listened in stony 
silence to the Texan’s sardonic indictment ¢ 
administrative budget confusion. That; 
understandable. Their own floor leader, 
KNOWLAND of California, has been demand. 
ing a “minimum” cut of $3 billion. 

Nor has Congress, or the public, forgotten 
that Treasury Secretary Humphrey, the Capi. 
net member most intimately conversant wit) 
this subject, said that “there are a lot of 
places where this budget can be cut,” or that 
the President himself had suggested a hal; 
billion cut in foreign aid after Vice President 
Nixon had assured taxpayers that not 1 
budget dollar was approved for foreign aid 
unless essential to American security. 

Small wonder that last night’s radio 
listeners, remembering these contradictions 
within the White House circle, were be- 
wildered. . 

Even those who consider themselves in 
tune with modern Republicanism must real- 
ize that they are asked to accept the Presi- 
dent's arguments purely on faith in their own 
assumption, that Ike’s arguments are supe- 
rior to the seasoned judgment of men like 
Byrrp of Virginia, Jonson of Texas, and 
other Members of Congress who may be as- 
sumed to judge the Eisenhower budget with 
a minimum of partisan bias. 

Undoubtedly, there has been, and wil! be, 
some partisan jockeying for credit in initi- 
ating whatever tax cuts might eventuate as 
the result of budget cutting. Yet as Senator 
Byrp and Secretary Humphrey have warned, 
those chickens must not be counted until 
they are hatched. 

The job on hand now is to cut wherever 
possible. The Macmillan government of 
Britain has done it. Mr. Eisenhower has 
given us no reason to believe that it can't 
happen here. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch] 
Sees Ixe’s Appgrat DooMeEpD To Fai. 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower's be- 
lated crusade for his stymied legislative pro- 
gram may flounder on the hard rocks of 
practical politics. Even his friends entcr- 
tain doubts that a few television speeches 
will overcome the growing opposition to 
huge expenditures on and off Capitol Hill. 

In deciding to plead his cause with the 
people, Ike had in his mind the precedents 
set by the only Presidents who have resorted 
to this strategy in modern times—Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
there is a vast difference between the ci'- 
cumstances which confronted the two Demo- 
crats and the apostle of modern Republi- 
canism. ; 

‘The contrast concerns the attitude of the 
politicians and the general public. Wilso” 
and Roosevelt were not seeking any sha/?P 
break with the historic principles of the!’ 
party (which had been generally progressiv¢ 
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ternationalistic). They played along 
a tic leaders and organizations 
~scapt for periodic clashes with Tammany 


ae they succeeded in mobilizing 

plic opinion on behalf of their great ob- 
ctives only when their views coincided 
an the mood.. When there was a 
— clash of Presidential and public inter- 
ests, they failed tragically. 

But when Wilson toured the country on 
pehalf of the suspect League of Nations, he 
and his cause cracked up. Despite Roose- 
yelt's eloquence, which Ike cannot match, 
the late President could not persuade Con- 
gress to Pass a major piece of White House 
legislation after his first 4 years. 

Like ,. Roosevelt retained his 
nold on the popular imagination and did 
so in four elections. Nevertheless, he could 
not influence the stubborn legislators on 
capitol Hill. Nor could Harry S. Truman 
yhip or wheedle them into line, despite his 
upset victory over Thomas E. Dewey in 
Be must buck the same adverse public 
and political tides that Wilson and F. D. R. 
met in their less fortunate adventures. 
Every bit of evidence indicates that his own 
congressional leaders, the formerly friendly 
business community and the people gener- 
ally are bitterly hostile to his $71.8 billion 
pudget. 

The American people, it appears, do not 
feel that the United States alone should 
be called upon to fortify or finance more 
than half the world. They seem to agree 
with the Humphrey-Burgess warnings that 
we can easily spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Pinaily, as intraparty protests prove, many 
GOP leaders are in open opposition to the 
President. Some do not even consider him 
to be a Republican, or to have the future 
interests of the party at heart. A 

Nor has it escaped the atention—and the 
criticism—of Republicans that Arthur Lar- 
son, the high prophet of modern Republi- 
canism, was known as an Independent when 
he was a professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. They think it odd that Assistant 
Secretary Larson’s book, which has been 
Ike’s inspiration for his current attempt to 
remake the GOP in Larson’s image, should 
be entitled: “A Republican Looks at His 


Party.” = 


The Importance of Skill in the Use of 
Weapons 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a recent issue of the Army and 
Navy Journal contains quotations from 
the Journal of 10 and 90 years ago. I 
was particularly impressed with the one 
of 90 years ago—May 11, 1867—in which 
attention is called to the fact that skill 
in the use of weapons is so much more 
important than the weapon itself. 

For real defense in the United States, 
every man should be given basic mili- 
tary training, 

Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Army-Navy Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; * 
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Ninety years ago (May 11, 1867): The In- 
dian skirmishing on the plains furnishes 
an appropriate occasion for some remarks 
we have long proposed upon the general im- 
portance of target practice. It is a long 
step, intrinsically, from the bow and arrow 
to the breech-loading rifle; yet in each so 
much depends on the skill of the user, that 
an expert Indian warrior, armed with the 
former weapon, will actually use it as fast 
and as fatally as a raw recruit will employ 
the latter, 





Dissension in the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
May issue of the Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains an article entitled “Dissension in 
the AEC,” written by Warren Unna, of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
who for. 3 years has been covering the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Unna has a reputation for care- 
ful and complete reporting. In this ar- 
ticle he has discussed the value to the 
United States of an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in which majority and minority 
views are not only permitted equal op- 
portunity for survival, but perhaps are 
encouraged. 

The immediate consideration, which it 
is my understanding inspired the arti- 
cle, is the approaching end of the term 
of AEC Commissioner: Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, and the possible consequences of 
his absence to the Commission and the 
atomic-energy program. 

It is no secret that Mr. Murray and 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
have found themselves repeatedly on op- 
posite sides of policy questions. Mr. 
Unna points out also that there have 
been many instances of agreement be- 


-tween Mr. Murray and Mr. Strauss, al- 


though they were less publicized. 

In my opinion, the article makes a 
valuable and accurate contribution to 
the public knowledge, which may fur- 
nish a better understanding of events 
about to unfold. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the ar- 
ticle is estimated to be $231. Notwith- 
standing the excess cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISSENSION IN THE AEC 
(By Warren Unna) 
I 

While the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been most successful in controlling nuclear 
fission for weapons, it has been somewhat 
less than successful in controlling the hu- 
man fission within its own ranks: that of 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss (pronounced 
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“straws”) and Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray. 

Both men, with markedly similar ways of 
life and, in some respects, markedly similar 
philosophies, have been at opposite poles of 
the atomic orbit since the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration. Now, with 
Murray's term as Commissioner due to expire 
June 30, and Strauss certain to continue for 
at least another year, the Commission’s per- 
sonality polarization may be coming to an 
end. This is not necessarily a good thing. 

The Atomic Energy Commission watches 
over a $15 billion public investment. Its 
major efforts are devoted to the design and 
manufacture of weapons, the bulwark of 
our defense against potential and actual 
enemies. But beyond the preparation of 
weapons, the AEC is vitally concerned with 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy; 
the use of radioactive isotopes in industry, 
agriculture, and medicine; the use of atomic 
fuel in generating electricity. 

Murray, the last of the Truman appointees 
to the AEC, is the only 1 of the 5 Commis- 
sioners who lists himself as a Democrat. 
Strauss is a Hoover-Taft Republican; retired 
Studebaker chairman, Harold S. Vance, is 
also a Republican; University of Chicago 
chemist, Willard F. Libby, usually votes Re- 
publican; the late John von Neumann, of 
the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study, 
kept his political preference to himself. 

Although Murray is anxious to remain on 
the Commission, few people in Washington 
think that President Eisenhower will reap- 
point him to another 5-year term, or that 
Strauss would tolerate it even if the Presi- 
dent should get such a notion. Murray has 
been the only Commissioner to speak out 
whenever he is persuaded that something 
alien to the public interest is going on be- 
hind the AEC’s secrecy-protected doors. 

It is ironic that these two Commissioners 
who have so much in common should hold 
opposing views. Both are in their sixties. 
Both are multimillionaires and highly suc- 
cessful financiers. Strauss started out by 
drumming up business for his father and 
uncle’s wholesale shoeshop in Richmond, Va., 
and rose to become an investment banking 
partner with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Just before 
joining the Eisenhower administration, he 
served as financial adviser to the Rockefellers. 

Murray is the son of the man who built the 
giant power-generating stations in New York 
State which eventually became the nucleus 
of the Consolidated Edison network. The 
father left a $12 million estate. The son, a 
mechanical engineer with more than 200 
electrical and welding patents to his credit, 
has carried on and augmented the family’s 
electrical manufacturing business. 

Both Strauss and Murray are extremely de- 
vout. Strauss, a member of the Reformed 
Jewish congregation, once taught Sunday 
school, once was president of New York City’s 
Temple Emanu-El, conducts Friday night and 
Saturday morning Sabbath services in his 
home for his family and his guests, and once 
prepared a beautifully written Bible with hs 
son, so anxious was he for young Lewis to 
learn to love and appreciate Biblical lore as 
he did. 

Murray, a Roman Catholic with 3 knight- 
hoods from the Pope and honorary degrees 
from 15 Catholic. colleges and universities, 


-has a private chapel in both his Long Island 


home and his Park Avenue apartment, at- 
tends mass at 7:30 each morning, and takes 
more than fatherly pride in the fact that 2 
of his 11 children are Jesuit priests. 

Despite the current involvement of the 
AEC’s atomic power program in the public 
versus private power issue, Strauss and Mur- 
ray are essentially private power men. It 
was Strauss who, out of loyalty to the White 
House team if not blind faith in big busi- 
ness, first allowed the Commission to become 
involved in the notorious and now defunct 
Dixon-Yates contract for steam-generated 
power in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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area. It was Murray who first suggested that 
the AEC farm out its power needs to pgivate 
utilities—in the Electric Energy, Inc., plant 
at Joppa, Ill., and the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corp. plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. Murray 
made both proposals during the last year of 
the Truman administration. 

Both Strauss and Murray are humanitar- 
fans and take enormous pride in the good 
the atom promises when it is not being de- 
voted to war. Strauss helped to devise Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace” pro- 
posal before the United Nations General As- 
sembly in December 1953, the main goodwill 
plank in the administration’s foreign policy. 
And he also helped to conceive the “Atoms 
for Peace” conference in Geneva in August 
1955, which for the first time brought the 
world’s nuclear physicists together to discuss 
the benefits of the atom. Murray’s every 
speech is in essence a prayer, a plea to make 
atomic warfare impossible, a plea for world 
harmony that atomic energy may be de- 
voted to improving the way people live. 

Strauss is bald, bespectacled, rather owl- 
ish-faced; he has a ramrod posture and a 
superbly tailored figure. He has fluidity of 
thought and tongue and an Old World 
courtliness, but when he is piqued the 
Strauss expression varies between childish 
indignation and pouting martyrdom. 
Strauss claims he never had enemies before 
coming to Washington. And even his ene- 
mies concede his executive brilliance and 
mastership as a tactician. 

At his mother’s instigation, Strauss volun- 
teered his services to Herbert Hoover during 
the Belgian war relief days and later be- 
came Mr. Hoover’s private secretary. He 
was with Mr. Hoover in his Palo Alto, Calif., 
home in 1928 the night he was elected Presi- 
dent; and with him again in the White House 
in 1932 when Mr. Hoover learned he was 
defeated for reelection. Strauss’ attraction 
te science began early when he read a phys- 
ics primer. When both his parents died 
of cancer in quick succession, Strauss be- 
came interested in an accelerator to develop 
radioactive isotopes for cancer treatment. 
As a rear admiral during World War II, he 
represented Navy interests in the Manhat- 
tan project, the’ program which produced 
the A-bomb. 

Murray is frail in appearance, bashful in 
voice and manner. He has a sort of pug 
face, a friendly twinkle, and his double chin 
is his one concession to obesity. Unlike 
Strauss, Murray did go to college, to Yale’s 
Sheffield School of Engineering. But he is 
proud that he is a second-generation Irish- 
man. He can be as stubborn as he is gentle, 
and when he is, this Irish comes out and 
the frail frame throws all its energy into 
the scrap for God and country. He fre- 
quently has declared, “I won't give up unless 
they fire me.” 

Murray’s experience has made him well 
aware of the needs of private enterprise. 
For 10 years he was receiver for New York 
City’s Interborough Rapid Transit subway. 
Prior to joining the Commission, he was 
president of the Metropolitan Engineering 
Co. and a director-of its parent which makes 
welding devices and electric switches, the 
Murray Manufacturing Co. He has been a 
director of the Chrysler Corp. and a member 
of its finance committee, a director of the 
Bank of New York, a trustee of the United 
Mine Workers welfare fund. His niece mar- 
ried Henry Ford II. 

Ir 


The first great storm which followed 
Strauss’ appointment as AEC Chairman was 
the dismissal of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
when he was ruled to be a security risk. 
Murray, @ member of the 4 to 1 majority 
against Oppenheimer, went even further 
than Strauss and his colleagues by brand- 
ing the scientist “disloyal.” Strauss dis- 
missed Murray’s zeal as “Jesuitic reason- 
ing’—an opinion shared by a good many 
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others involved in the case. Strauss has 
particular pride in his academic connections, 
and some describe the Oppenheimer case as 
his Achilles’ heel. Strauss took what might 
be termed the rap for the case and describes 
it as “a tragic, thing—I shall have to live 
with it as long as I live.” Yet the case did 
not originate with Strauss, but with FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover and Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., who went to the 
President and demanded that the physicist 
be ousted from his position as a consultant 
to the AEC and that his “Q"” clearance be 
revoked. 

Through the misadvice of AEC General 
Counsel William Mitchell, Strauss was re- 
luctantly persuaded that Oppenheimer’s 
“Q” clearance could be revoked only after a 
formal hearing. Actually, the mere termi- 
nation of Oppenheimer’s consultant's con- 
tract would have accomplished the same 
thing. Once the hearing was underway, 
however, Strauss, with his usual precision, 
vigor, and no-stone-unturned thoroughness, 
cooperated with Hoover and Brownell in sée- 
ing to it that the Government’s case could 
not fail. 

Then, as president of the Princeton Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Strauss not only 
voted to retain Oppenheimer as the insti- 
tute’s director, but also to raise his salary. 
He also saw to it that Oppenheimer had a 
say in the $15,000 Strauss award given to a 
promising scientist every 3 years in memory 
of Strauss’ parents. Strauss thus displayed 
another facet of his personality: Mercy, 
generosity, even solicitude—once the enemy 
is on his knees. Many scientists have never 
forgiven Strauss for the Oppenheimer case, 
however, and to appease them he saw to it 
that the Commission, for the first time in 
itg 10-year history, had two of their repre- 
sentatives on it at the same time: Libby and 
von Neumann. 

In some ways, Murray is now no more of a 
lone dissenter on an AEC headed by Strauss 
than Strauss himself was when he served on 
an AEC headed by David E. Lilienthal. Pres- 
ident Truman appointed Strauss to the first 
Commission when it began in 1946. Three 
years later, Strauss was before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy com- 
plaining of what he considered to be Lilien- 
thal’s one-man rule. A year later Strauss re- 
signed, partly because of a long scrap with 
Lilienthal, who opposed going ahead with the 
development of the H-bomb (Strauss took 
the matter to Truman and Congress and 
won); partly because of his firm belief that 
sending isotopes to Norway for testing jet 
plane engines would endanger the Nation’s 
security (Strauss took the matter to Congress 
and lost). Looking back upon his record 


during the first Commission, Strauss is par- . 


ticularly proud of his plea for*the H-bomb 
and his insistence that this country set up a 
weapons-detection system. Because of the 
latter, the United States was able to pick up 
the first Russian A-bomb detonation in 1949 
and alert itself to the atomic weapons race. ~ 

Similarly Murray, during his term, has 
pushed establishment of the Nation’s huge 
weapons stockpile and seen to it that there 
is a uranium, procurement program with 
enough incentive behind it to insure the 
United States a practically limitless supply 
of fissionable fuel. 

mr 


Why, in the light of the many things they 
have in common, are Strauss and Murray at 
swords’ point so much of the time? Al- 
though they live within almost wall-to-wall 
proximity of each other on the eighth floor 
of Washington’s Shoreham Hotei, they take 
separate elevators. And not too long ago 
Strauss had Commission personnel bring him 
Murray's long-distance phone call record so 
that he might learn with whom Murray had 
been talking. ; 

The trouble began when Murray sensed 
that Strauss had come to conceive of himself 
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as the Commission and had very little ,,., 
for the services of the AEC’s other four men. 
bers. Strauss had been made the President's 
assistant for atomic energy matters a; soon 
as Eisenhower took office. A few months lat. 
er he was given his “second hat,” that ,; 
AEC Chairman. R 

The Strauss-Murray differences grew during 
the hearings on the 1955 Atomic Energy .. 
in which Strauss, anxious to have compiets 
authority over AEC security cases, aske; 
Congress to make him “principal officer” ¢¢ 
the 5 heretofore coequal Commissioner. 
Strauss argued that some of the secrets hy 
picked up in the White House as the Pres;- 
dent’s atomic energy assistant with a cide 
seat on the National Security Council coyjq 
not always be passed along to the boys on 
the Commission. Strauss declared ther. 
might come a future time when a majority 
of the Commission would decide that one of 
its members should not be granted full ac. 
cess to the Nation’s top atomic secrets. 

Congress, which had established the com. 
mission system to gain the advantage of 
5 men’s thoughts, rather than 1, com. 
promised on Strauss’ “principal officer” re. 
quest and allowed the AEC chairman insteag 
to become “official spokesman” for his co]. 
leagues. Commissioner Eugene M. Zuckert, 
who once declared, “We ought to get ballet 
slippers,” allowed his term to expire and 
quietly returned to his Washington man- 
agement consultancy. Commissioner Henry 
D. Smyth, weary of learning what the Com- 
mission had done through his morning 
newspaper, resigned and returned to the 
academic life at Princeton. Commissioner 
Joseph Campbell resigned to become Comp- 
troller General. ; 

This left only Murray of the pre-Strauss 
appointees, and Murray declared: “I am ac- 
cused of not playing on the team. I've 
worked on a team all my life; but when 
something comes up and I don’t agree, I'm 
not going to take it blindly just because 
the chairman (through his other offices) 
tells me it’s what the President wants.” 

Strauss’ personal public-relations assist- 
ant, Everett Holles, counters: “Murray hasn't 
been just one against Lewis L. Strauss; he's 
been one against the Commission. He has 
taken a completely ‘anti’ attitude.” Among 
AEC employees, Murray is now referred to 
as the enemy and it has been made clear to 
them that they must have nothing to do 
with his camp if they fnean to get on. 

In 1955, when the Democrats had replaced 
the Republican majority in Congress, the 
so-called Murray amendment was tacked on 
as a rider to the AEC’s appropriation bill. It 
compelled Strauss, as Chairman, to give his 
fellow Commissioners full access to al! in- 
formation involving AEC business. Murray 
had submitted a long list to the joint com- 
mittee detailing those AEC matters Strauss 
had not informed him of. The list included 
everything from the Dixon-Yates contract, 
which Strauss presented to the Commission 
as a fait accompli, to the atomic peace ship, 
which Murray earlier had refused to testify 
on since he had yet to be told what it was 
all about. Again last year, Murray disclosed 
AEC matters which Strauss had still not filled 
him in on. But with the Murray amend- 
ment already on the books, the joint com- 
mittee could only ruefully conclude that it 
had no police powers—and had to let it go 
at that. 

The Commission meetings where Strauss 
and Murray confront each other sometimes 
are so bitter that a stenographer has to be 
summoned to be sure the charges and coun- 
tercharges are recorded verbatim. 

One particularly acrid series of meetings 
involved security. Strauss, ordinarily ©x- 
tremely security conscious, has had a differ- 
ent attitude toward the British. After ® 
red-carpet reception in England in 1955, in- 
cluding family lunch with the Queen, Strauss 
came home and helped smother a combined 
FBI-AEC report questioning the adequacy 0! 
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pritish atomic security. Last year, in what 
an Coie, former Republican chair- 
man of the joint committee and a friend of 
Strauss, a direct violation of the in- 
tent of Congress, Strauss quietly put through 
an amendment to our bilateral agreement 
with Britain regarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The amendment permits ex- 
change of military information, specifically 
ing the atomic propulsion mechanism 
on the submarine Nautilus. Because of the 
fury from both sides of the political aisle on 
this one, Strauss held up the actual exchange 
of information. And Her Majesty’s First Sea 
Lord, Admiral Mountbatten, did not take the 
trip on the Nautilus which he had been 
pooked for. 

Declassification is another big point of 
contention between Strauss and Murray. 
Strauss, under frequent goading from Sena- 
tor ANDERSON, the Democratic joint commit- 
tee chairman during the 84th Congress, ap- 
pointed a special team of declassifiers and 

odically announced that so many thou- 
sands of secret atomic documents had now 
peen gone through, of which so many thou- 
sand could now be declassified. A great 
many secrets involving the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy were declassified at the 1955 
“atoms for Peace” Conference in Geneva. 
But the totals of items still held secret are 
never given in the Strauss declassification 
announcements. 

Anyway, Murray has no toleration of what 
some call the Strauss “numbers game.” 
Murray is for declassifying all peaceful as- 
pects of atomic energy, leaving only the mil- 
itary secrets in the combination safes. He 
firmly believes that the enemy, and even our 
allies, have most of the information any- 
way. He thinks the only ones kept from it 
are the American citizens who paid for the 
discoveries and might well be making use of 
them in the medical, industrial, and agricul- 
tural applications of the atom. On the 
other hand, Strauss feels there are areas 
where military and peaceful atomic secrets 
overlap and for this reason the peaceful 
secrets have to be kept locked up. 

Strauss was hard put to it, however, in 
explaining why the University of Indiana's 
Hermann J. Muller, a Nobel Prize geneticist, 
was prevented by the AEC from appearing in 
person at the Geneva conference and giving 
a reading of his paper on the dangerous ef- 
fects of radioactivity. The AEC tried to 
make it appear that the United Nations had 
suppressed Muller. But the U. N. would 
have none of this and pointed its accusation 
right back at the AEC. Murray stayed on 
the sidelines in this one. 


By all odds the most dramatic Strauss- . 


Murray clash,in open view occurred during 
the more than yearlong arguments in 1954 
and 1955 over the Dixon-Yates contract. 
Dixon-Yates called for a $107,250,000 steam- 
generating (monatomic) powerplant to be 
built and owned by private enterprise on the 
Arkansas side of the Mississippi River, across 
from Memphis. It was to feed power into’ 
the TVA system to “replace” power TVA was 
supplying AEC installations some 180 miles 
upriver. TVA people saw it as a clever move 
by the administration to break up the Gov- 
ernment’s biggest public power system. 

The contract was finally canceled when 
congressional Democrats found that one of 
the key advisers to both the AEC and the 
Bureau of the Budget on the matter was at 
the same time vice president of the First 
Boston Corp., a Wall Street investment house 
which had a considerable financial stake in. 
seeing that the contract went through. 
Dixon-Yates and the Oppenheimer case, by 
Strauss’ own admission, have been the 
sources of his greatest grief as Chairman. 
Yet Dixon-Yates was actually started by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White House, 
just as Oppenheimer had been started by 
the FBI and Justice Department. 
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At any event, Murray was furious with 
Strauss for embroiling the AEC in politics for 
the first time in its history—and said so. 
Murray thought the AEC’s serious responsi- 
bilities in developing weapons were being 
sidetracked—and also so. Strauss 
avowed otherwise, and at one memorable 
point the Chairman paraded into the Cap- 
itol’s old Supreme Court chamber followed 
by an entourage of department heads, at- 
torneys, public relations men, and workmen 
in overalls bearing wooden crates and grocery 
boxes full of top-secret folders. 

“Who ordered this physical display?” de- 
manded Senator ANDERSON, then the Joint 
Committee chairman. 

“I did,” said Strauss, flushing. He then 
proceeded to point to a six-inch pile of docu- 
ments on the witness table before him. 
This, he explained, represented the Com- 
mission’s preoccupation with Dixon-Yates 
matters during the first few months of 1955. 
And that, he said, pointing at the crates and 
grocery boxes, represented the Commission's 
preoccupation with its regular business. 

During another round in the Dixon-Yates 
fight, Murray in his turn followed Strauss to 
the witness table and bluntly stated that the 
chairman had taken it upon himself to make 
changes in the AEC’s proposed contract with 
the TVA without consulting the rest of the 
Commission. Chairman Strauss, his dark 
eyes flashing fire, came running up from his 
corner of the Old Supreme Court Chamber, 
grabbed a microphone at the other end of 
the witness table, and outshouting Murray 
declared he couldn't allow such testimony 
to go into the record unchallenged. At the 
end of the session, Mr. Strauss followed the 
chairman from the hearing room whispering, 
“You were too much of a gentleman. You 
shouldn't have been so nice to him.” 

Strauss’ difficuties over Dixon-Yates 
weren’t all with Murray. When the Joint 
Committee learned that the Commission 
had voted on Dixon-Yates matters the very 
morning of the day Strauss testified that the 
contract hadn't been discussed for months, 
Senator Gore mused: “It’s rather remarkable 
that 2 discussion was held, a motion made 
and a vote taken, and yet that very after- 
noon Mr. Strauss couldn’t recall it.’”” Strauss 
then went into a nit-picking argument that 
he had only testified he couldn’t “recall any 
discussions’ on Dixon-Yates matters being 
held. 

Iv 

During the past year and a half, Murray 
has made three major public proposals on 
atomic matters, all of which have been just 
as publicly opposed by Strauss and the rest 
of the Commission. ; 

In November 1955, Murray proposed a mid- 
Pacific meeting at the “atomic summit”’ in 
the hope that a firsthand sight of an ex- 
ploding superbomb would deter policy- 
makers, both in this country and abroad, 
from thinking in terms of future war. The 
morning preceding Murray’s evening speech, 


Strauss called the other Commissioners into ‘ 


emergency session. He then issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Murray’s proposal 
had been considered and voted down months 
ago as contrary to the best judgment of the 
AEC. And anyway, he declared, the Rus- 
sians had witnessed this country’s 1946 (baby 
bomb) 
noticeable deterrence. All this rebuttal to 
Murray’s speech was given the public before 
the Murray speech had actually been 
delivered, 

The next day, Air Force Secretary Donald 
A. Quarles, who had not been taken into 
Strauss’ counsel, generally endorsed the 


# 


Murray proposal at a National Press Club 
lunch. Quarles later got the word and 
hastily announced he had been giving only 
his private opinion and wouldn’t have made 
any statement at all had he known it was 
the subject of an intra-AEC dispute. 


tests in the Pacific without any. 
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In February and April 1956, first in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee and 
then in public, Murray formulated the ban, 
on superbomb tests which later in the year 
was to be given a somewhat garbled endorse- 
ment by Adlai E. Stevenson. Although the 
Strauss camp suspected Murray of planting 
his ideas with the Democratic candidate, 
Murray actually was quite annoyed with 
Stevenson for taking on something he didn’t 
understand. 

Murray’s proposal, unlike the various Ste- 
venson versions, was not fuzzy. The Com- 
missioner said the United States, unilaterally, 
should call a halt to its superbomb tests 
since the superbombs in the stockpile were 
already big enough and we couldn't, with 
a humanitarian conscience, drop them on 
civilian population centers anyway. Then 
Murray called for a rational armament, one 
in which the United States would develop 
and test small—tactical—atomic warheads. 
These, he said, would prove sufficiently pow- 
erful to deter any enemy from thinking it 
could push around this country and its allies. 
“When questioned by the Joint Committee 
en whether our military policy didn’t al- 
ready include such small-scale armament, 
Murray testified: “I know of no policy.” He 
told Congress that as far as he, an atomic 
Commissioner, knew, the Pentagon was 
merely shouting to make the bombs bigger 
and bigger and the AEC was dutifully filling 
out the orders of its bomb factories. 

Strauss, in the President’s name, later is- 
sued a White House statement declaring the 
tests an indispensable part of our defense 
program. But the statement did not face 
up to Murray’s proposition for cutting down 
on the big tests (which produce the harm- 
ful radioactive fallout) and increasing the 
development and tests of smaller weapons. 

Subsequent to the Murray _ proposal, 
Strauss and then the President tried to sell 
Congress and the public on the idea of a 
“clean” bomb, a term which Eisenhower once 
carelessly used but which Strauss has scrupu- 
lously never used. This is a bomb whose 
internal makeup is not so disposed to pro- 
ducing strontium-90 and the other deadly 
radioactive fission elements. It is also one 
which, when dropped high enough, tends to 
cut down on purely local fallout. Murray 
was unimpressed with the clean bomb. As 
the first member of the Commission to warn 
of the cancer-producing qualities of stron- 
tium-90, once it finds its way into the human 
bone, he has also been the only member 
of the Commission to footnote his dissent in 
the AEC’s semiannual report on the fallout 
danger. 

The AEC has failed to indicate how it 
would rid the superbomb of its A-bomb 
trigger and thus make the “clean” bomb 
really clean of fission products. The joint 
committee knows of no way this could be 
done.. Nor has there been any sign from 
the Pentagon that it would order any of 
these “clean” bombs. From a military point 
of view, the dirtier the bomb the more eco- 
nomically valuable it becomes as a strategic 
weapon. Overriding all “clean” bomb skepti- 
cism is the argument, “What if the enemy 
won’t play according to the same rules?” 

Murray’s third major proposal came in 
February 1956. Asa professional power engi- 
neer, he declared the AEC’s atomic power 
program was pretty much a figment of its 
own imagination and would continue to be so 
until the Government stepped in to build the 
first .commercial-scale plants itself and 
showed private industry the way. Murray 
called for a billion-dollar 5-year program. 
He particularly stressed the need for this 
country to develop atomic power as an in- 
strument of foreign policy. He urged that 
the United States bring this power source 
and the assurance of better living conditions 
to its friends abroad, in the developed and 
the underdeveloped countries. And he 
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warned that if this country didn’t, Russia 
and Britain surely would 
. The Murray proposal was later wrapped 
up in a bill sponsored in the Senate by Gore 
of Tennessee, and in the House by HOLIFIELD 
of California. To remove it from the private 
versus public power issue, the bill’s sponsors 
specified that the AEC should spend $400 
million to build and operate the first com- 
mefcial-scale atomic powerplants on its own 
installations, to satisfy its own governmental 
power needs. This was to differentiate it 
from TVA, which, as a public-sponsored pow- 
er network, supplies both public and private 
users and in this way outcompetes the pri- 
vate utilities. 

Strauss would have,none of it—neither 
the Murray proposal nor the Gore-Holifield 
bill. He argued there was no need for a 
Government subsidy program; that private 
industry was perfectly capable of develop- 
ing atomic power—with the AEC standing 
by as a research partner; that this approach 
would produce the most economical and 
efficient atomic power in the long run; and 
that the Government had no business #t 
all becoming an atomic power producer. 
Strauss told the Joint Committee he particu- 
larly didn’t like the way the Gore-Holifield 
measure directed the AEC to proceed. This, 
said the Chairman, was the kind of word- 
ing you use to your valet. 

The Gore-Holifield bill was passed by 
the Senate, but with Strauss’ vigorous oppo- 
sition it met defeat in the House. Now, 
with Britain, Russia, and soon France go- 
ing ahead in the atomic power business and 
Anmterican industry still discussing blue- 
prints, Strauss recently indicated he may 
consider having Government do some of the 
first powerplant construction—if private in- 
dustry really decides it can’t. 

Before Congress adjourned last. summer, 
Strauss and Murray had a final conflict. So 
far the United States has only one commer- 
cial-scale atomic power plant underway. 
This plant, started at Murray's instigation 
and largely financed by the AEC, goes into 
operation at Shippingport, Pa., later this 
year under the aegis of the Duquesne Light 
Co. Strauss, to counter the Gore-Holifield 
bill, had to do better than merely point to 
a single commercial-scale atomic power- 
plant, largely Government-financed. The 
nearest one off the drawing boards was that 
of the Power Reactor Development Co., 
which was to be financed by a group of 
private utilities and manufacturing concerns 
under the leadership of Walker L. Cisler 
and the Detroit Edison Co. The design is 
the most advanced known, a “fast-neutron, 
breeder-type” reactor which promises to pro- 
duce more fissionable material than it con- 
sumes in making power. 

Strauss, in testifying before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in early August, ex- 
pressed such confidence in the Cisler reactor 
that he said he would be leaving for the 
shores of Lake Erie within the next few days 
to turn the first shovelful of earth on the 
site. Murray, out of town during the Strauss 
testimony, rushed back the next day to tell 
the Appropriations Committee the AEC’s own 
high-level Reactor Safeguards Committee had 
given the Cisler proposal an adverse safety 
report. Chairman CANNON of Missouri, 
furious at Strauss for not having come ciean, 
wrote in his report that the AEC Chairman 
either was “deceiving the Committee as to 
the actual progress of the Detroit Edison 
project, or he intended to force the AEC 
licensing of this project in disregard of public 
safety.” 

At about the same time, Strauss was asked 
by the Joint Committee why he hadn't In- 
formed them that Detroit Edison’s Cisler was 
acting as the “International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration's power consultant abroad while 
he was in the power business in the United 
States. Snapped Strauss at Senator ANDER- 
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son: “I assume that you would not care to 
have us run a clipping service.” 

Subsequently Strauss and a Commission 
majority, in an extraordinary action, over- 
ruled the AEC Reactor Safeguards Commit- 
tew’s adverse re Murray again dissented. 
Strauss turned the first shovelful of earth 
last August. But the consternation is far 
from over. The United Auto Workers and 
two other unions currently are challenging 
the Cisler group’s right to have a construc- 
tion license—both on safety and financial 
grounds. And should the Commission rule 
against them, the unions intend to take the 
matter to Federal Court. 

What issues lie ahead for Strauss and his 
Commission—amicable and not so amicable— 
can only be unraveled with time. But it 
seems apparent that once dissenter Murray 
passes from the atomic scene, the healthy 
give-and-take in determining AEC policy will 
pass with him. Something of Strauss and 
something of Murray are essential to both 
the success and the failure of the AEC. That 
is why any forthcoming harmony in the AEC 
may have dubious value. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 

Appress By JouHNn S. Bucas, VICE PRESIDENT, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, Forp Motor Co., aT 
THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE OF 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East LANS- 
ING, Aprit 24, 1957 
I am honored by your invitation to par- 

ticipate in this series of lectures, and have 

looked forward to this occasion with a great 
deal of pleasure and anticipation. 

You are to be complimented on sponsor- 
ing so challenging and imaginative a project 
as this cross-sectional look ahead at 1975. 
Certainly all of us can benefit by lifting our 
sights occasionally beyond the immediate 
and urgent problems of today, or even of 
next year and looking ahead to the far 
goals—reminding ourselves of the wonder- 

‘ful possibilities that lie ahead of us if we 
are wise enough and courageous enough to 
bring them to reality. 

I am aware, of course, that anyone who 
attempts to predict the course of industrial 
relations over the next 18 or 20 years runs 
some very grave risks—not the least of which 
is the possibility of becoming too optimistic 
over the chances for calm, reasonable, and 
sound settlement of future labor-manage- 
ment differences. That explains, I think, 
why predictions of this kind are usually 
based on the obvious or are projected so far 
into the future that the prophet can be sure 
of being far removed from the scene— 
literally or Squtatively—aten an account- 
ing is due. 

In my own case, I hope to be around and 
active in 1975—as well as during the years 
between now and then—and, if possible, to 
play some small part in helping-to bring 
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about the kind of future I want to qj; 
here today. So I take it that, even if no 5; 1e 
waits breathlessly to check my score 20 years 
from now, I’m going to have to live with any 
mistakes as best I can. 

Let me say frankly that it’s a great temp. 
tation, today as in the past, to speak agores. 
sively against some of the more obvious qj; 
tortions of fact that are appearing in public 
statements on labor’s current economic goz|s. 
I’m sure most of you are familiar with rece) it 
pronouncements on record wage increases, 
the shorter workweek, increased unemploy 
ment compensation supplements, bargain: ing 
strategy and tactics, and soon. The smoke 
signals—or should I say the smokescreen; 
are going up in the hills and apparently the 
“softening up” process is underway . a 
number of fronts. 


As I say, it’s a great temptation to join 
issue with the obvious excesses right 1: W. 
But it just doesn’t pay to joust with smoke 
signals. If I read those signals right, there 
will be plenty of chance to deal with those 


issues at a time and a place that have already 
been appointed.- I don’t think it would do 
much good right now to send fire equipment 
up into the hills. 

Many people argue that, by remain ing 
silent, management plays directly into the 
union’s hands. They reason that such gj- 
lence, if it doesn’t Indicate consent or par. 
tial approbation, at least gives the union a 
tremendous advantage at bargaining time, 

Actually, there are two schools of thought 
on this point: One, that management should 
promptly and loudly take issue with the 
various union demands as soon as they are 
announced publicly; and the other, that bar- 
gaining should await the time and place of 
the actual bargaining sessions. 

The reasoning behind the first view is that 
not only does management have a respon- 
sibility to expose and correct promptly what 
we think are fallacies in the union's state- 
ment of its objectives, but that failure to do 
so creates a general impression that these 
demands—however unsound or impossible 
they might be—actually can and should be 
accepted. 

A part of the reasoning behind the seconi 
course of action is that labor and manage- 
ment can far more effectively argue and re- 
solve their differences in the relative calm of 
face-to-face negotiation than in heated ex- 
changes on the front pages or over television 
and radio. Experience demonstrates that 
public ballyhoo and position takirg has the 
effect of deep freezing each side into rigid, 
inflexible postures that neither is willing to 
change for fear of losing face. What you 


. have then is one party or the other fighting 


for a slogan rather than for some measure of 
gain in the actual substance of its demands. 

Furthermore, one of the prime purposes of 
all this sound and fury is to bait manage- 
ment into assuming a posture of seeming op- 
position to the interests of its employees. 

Where we find merit in the union’s under- 
lying objectives, we want to be in a position 
to work out those issues successfully across 
the table. We don’t want to be embarrassed 
by having opposed publicly some broad, de- 
fiant statement of a demand that might later, 
in actual negotiation, turn out to hide some- 
thing perfectly reasonable in its actual scope 
and intent. 

An excellent illustration of what I mean is 
found in our 1955 negotiations with the 
UAW. Here the union had propagandized 50 
loud and long for a guaranteed annua! wage 
that it very nearly blinded everyone, includ- 
ing itself, to the possibility of a truly sound 
and workable approach to increased protec- 
tion against unemployment. The fears and 
unfounded hopes generated by that unfortu- 
nate slogan “guaranteed annual wage,” could 
have resulted in a complete deadlock, mean- 
ing no plan at all, or possibly in an unsound 
concession on the GAW elsewhere in industy 
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t would have done more harm to employ- 
ees than What we came up with 
y, as you know, was the supplemental 
ynemployment-benefit plan. 
We in Ford management have tested both 
theories. Up to the present—and I empha- 
“yp to the present’—we have believed, 
and still believe, that it is best in terms of 
own management-union relations to wait 
egotiations to air our views. 

against that rather lengthy back- 
, I'd like to turn to some observa- 
tions—I hesitate to call them predictions— 
as to the future. For the sake of organiza- 
tion, I have grouped my remarks under two 
proad headings: the future of the American 
economy and the future of collective bar- 

ing. 
— at Ford are very much concerned with 
the long-range economic outlook because we 
must plan product designs and “plant ex- 
pansion programs for distant markets. We 
are just now in the process of completing 
a $2,700,000,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion program to get ready for the great 
automobile market we anticipate during the 

960’s. : 
our outlook is strongly optimistic. That’s 
a view, I think, that is shared by manage- 
ment generally. There is every reason to 
nope that the American economy will con- 
tinue to grow and prosper, that American 
living standards will rise impressively, that 
in 1975 we will all have higher incomes, 
greater security, substantially greater edu- 
cational opportunities for Americans of all 
ages, better medical care abundantly avail- 
able to all, increased opportunities for 
travel, and many wonderful new ways of en- 
joying our leisure hours. 

We can ride into that glowing future be- 
hind the tandem horses of technological 
progress On One hand and our fast-growing 
population on the other. 

Our swelling population means a great and 
growing demand for all the things that 
American agriculture and industry produce, 
and for the growing segment of our economy 
that services Our multitudinous wants and 
needs. 

This is a highly promising picture of our 
future as it can and should be 20 years 
hence. We at Ford are certainly anxious to 
move ahead into the bright future, to do all 
we can to make the American pie grow as 
fast as possible and see that everybody shares 
fully and fairly in its growth. 

Across that bright future lies a shadow, 
however, a danger of which some of our most 
respected economic minds have repeatedly 
warned. The threat is of a pervasive and 
persistent inflationary pressure that could 
gradually corrode the American dream and 
destroy not only our individual security but 
the very underpinnings of our social struc- 
ture, 

An eminent economist, the late Joseph 
Schumpeter of Harvard, warned a few years 
ago of a “perennial inflationary pressure” 
that would threaten the survival of our free 
society, because he felt we had not the ex- 
perience with inflation which would enable 
us to understand its dangers and to act ef- 
fectively against it. And again Peter 
Drucker, in his recent book, America’s Next 
20 Years, predicts that the basic economic 
problem of the next two decades will not 
be unemployment but inflation. Economist 
John Galbraith and many others point to 
this new danger on our economic horizon, 

In part the inflationary threat refiects cer- 
tain goals and some almost involuntary 
ae in the current activities of organized 

r. 

During the present decade ending in 1965 
the United States Census Bureau shows that 
our total population will increase by more 
than 15 percent while the population of work- 
ing age will increase by only a little more 
than half as much. Fewer people will have to 
Produce many more goods for many more 
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people. That fact alone points to a prospect 
of either demand or cost inflation. 

It is clear that meeting the needs of our 
society and at the same time avoiding serious 
perennial inflation will require steady in- 
creases in both the productivity and output 
of our industrial system. 

This means that, in the interests not only 
of industrial workers but of Americans in all 
fields of endeavor, we must have a rapid de- 
velopment of technological progress, which 
meais no direct or indirect barriers to the 
evolutionary process that has come to be 
called automation. 

But, as is no secret, union leadership has 
fastened upon automation as a scare word to 
dramatize almost any and all of the union 
goals and as a banner to rally the rank and 
file to the cause. 

Again, avoiding inflation and advancing our 
living standards also requires that we do not 
prevent the formation of large amounts of 
capital required to sustain our growth. 

But there is serious evidence that inflation 
is being fostered and that capital formation 
may be discouraged by attempts of organized 
labor to seek wage and fringe benefits which 
the economy cannot safely absorb. 

The great question then is: Will organized 
labor share in orderly economic progress or 
will it inexorably promote constant inflation 
and economic dislocation? This question lies 
at the root of the current debate-about the 
wage-price inflation cycle. 

We are now in the midst of a great debate 
as to whether wages or prices are the real vil- 
lain in recent inflationary increases. Labor 
leaders stoutly maintain that the worker is 
not interested in unduly enlarging his share 
of the national income. Presumably he 
merely wants to share equitably in the in- 
creasing productivity of the American 
economy. 

I realize that I may not be viewed as an en- 
tirely unbiased spokesman in this matter. I 
strongly recommend that anyone seriously in- 
terested in the problem seek the opinion of 
entirely impartial and objective economists. 
Then it is up to the public at large, to people 
like you ih this audience, after hearing what 
industry has to say in this regard and what 
the unions have to say to draw your own 
conclusions. 

In our view there is a strong factual case 
that the threatened inflationary spiral which 
so concerns the economists is a wage-cost- 
price spiral, and not the reverse. Histor- 
ically, over a period of many years, output 
per manhour for the economy has grown at 
an average annual rate of slightly more than 
2 percent. This is the divisible growth which 
makes possible the rising living standards 
enjoyed by the great bulk of Americans. 

But lately we find a great and growing 
effort on the part of organized labor not 
only to increase its share of a growing pie 
but actually to eat the pie before it is baked. 
Wage and fringe benefit packages since 1954 
have exceeded 5 percent a year in key indus- 
tries. Average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing, which exclude the cost of fringe 
benefits, increased 10 percent from mid-1955 
to the end of 1956. 

Increases of this magnitude could not be 
absorbed through greater productivity. 
Output per man-hour rose only 2 percent a 
year for the economy as a whole in 1955-56. 

There was a consequent cost pressure 
against prices. The prices of goods and 
services bought by workers did not start 
rising, however, until after the first quarter 
of 1956. A rise in the cost-of-living was 
not a justification for the size of labor pack- 
ages initially. Once the higher labor costs 
were reflected in consumer prices, however, 
we had a-spiral of higher wage demands to 
catch up with a rise in prices generated 
largely by increased labor cost. 

Union leadership has used profits as the 
scapegoat, claiming that prices did not have 
to be increased. The facts are that em- 
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ployee compensation accounts for 78 percent 
of the income generated in manufacturing 
(and in corporate business as a whole). 
The Government absorbs another 12 percent 
in profits taxes. Profits remaining for divi- 
dends and reinvenstment in the business are 
a relatively small portion of the total pie. 

Furthermore, profits have not shared in 
the advancing economy since 1948. Em- 
ployees and the - Government received all of 
the $40 billion increase in income generated 
in manufacturing between 1948 and 1956. 

I do not intend to make a speech on eco- 
nomics today. I do want to bring to your 
attention what I think is a vital fact of 
economic life: Growing labor costs have out- 
stripped productivity, profits, and in point of 
time, prices. I hope that this will raise some 
questions in your mind. 

Who, for example, has gained most from 
industry’s technological advances and the 
vast capital investment of the postwar years? 

Can we continue to absorb increments in 
labor costs above and beyond the normal 
increase in productivity without bringing 
about cost inflation? 

Finally, if increased investment fails to 
produce increased profits, can we continue 
indefinitely to develop and attract the cap- 
ital necessary to sustain progress? 

Let me point out that industry has been 
put on notice that even bigger labor-cost 
demands lie ahead, and so the likelihood is 
that there will be continuing strong pres- 
sures of the kind I have just described. The 
growing economic and political power of the 
great unions, which I will discuss in some 
detail in the balance of this talk, lends a 
great and somewhat ominous significance 
to this picture. 

I would ask, then, whether it is not time 
for all of us, including those who fill the 
ranks of American organized labor, to look 
long and hard at the implications of this 
very human but unrealistic desire to eat the 
pie before it is baked. 

Now, let’s turn to the question of what we 
can look for in terms of labor-management 
relations. In view of some of the statements 
that have been made about the factory of 
the future, perhaps I should start by saying 
that I expect the automotive industry to 
be employing production and maintenance 
employees in very large numbers in 1975. 
I believe that their services will be just as 
essential to automobile making as they are 
now. Moreover, I believe that the great bulk 
of these hourly employees then, as now, will 
be represented for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining by the UAW, or whatever name the 
organization may have at that time. And I 
anticipate that there will continue to be an 
adequate supply of problems and differences 
of opinion between management and organ- 
ized labor covering terms and conditions of 
employment for these employees. 

I would also predict that we will continue 
to place basic reliance on the collective bar- 
gaining process for dealing with these dif- 
ferences and problems. 

Certainly it is my fervent hope that free 
collective bargaining will still be the domi- 
nant tool relied upon by unions and man- 
agement for working out both their mutual 
problems and their differences. This im- 
plies, of course, that there will continue to 
be strikes, since there is no way of elimi- 
nating this possibility without destroying 
free bargaining in the process. 

With all its imperfections—and there are 
many of them—collective bargaining is the 
only process we in this country have been 
able to hit upon to resolve disputes between 
management and its organized employees in 
@ manner consistent with our American 
ideals of individual freedom and free com- 
petitive enterprise. 

I certainly hope also that, by 1975, reason- 
ableness and responsibility will have come 
to replace emotional hysteria and naked force 
as the dominait characteristics of the bar- 
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gaining process. I like to think forward to 
a future in which the results increasingly 
will be dictated by factual consideration, 
calm appraisal, and regard for the mutuality 
of interest in a healthy enterprise. 

But let us be clear on this point: There 
is nothing invitable about these predictions. 
Collective bargaing as we know it is not a 
preordained institution whose. continued 
health and development will be automatic. 
It can be preserved as an institution con- 
sistent with basic human freedoms only if it 
is supported by an informed public opinion— 
a public understanding which 
clearly both the conditions which will foster 
its development and the dangers which can 
destroy it. 28 

“I would like to consided with you briefly 
some of those conditions and some of the 
dangers. I do not speak with rancor, but I 
want to speak candidly, because, I find some 
aspects of the current scene deeply dis- 
turbing. : 

There are, on the one hand, positive and 
encouraging signs. For one thing, by and 
large, unions clearly are gathering more in- 
telligence, more learning, more ability, and 
more sophistication into their leadership and 
their staffs. This has paralleled similar de- 
velopments in management. These attrib- 
utes are essential to sound and healthy col- 
lective bargaining. Without them, a truly 
responsible approach to the process is im- 
possible. Responsibility on the part of both 
management and labor is the one indispens- 
able element to good collective bargaining. 

Furthermore, there can be no question that 
management and organized labor have 
learned, from first-hand experience, better 
ways of dealing and living with each other— 
certainly that has been true in Ford-UAW 
relationships. This has been helped greatly 
by, among other things, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s recent policy of minimizing interven- 
tion in legitimate collective bargaining dis- 
putes, and thus reducing one of the major 
deterrents to the development of a real sense 
of responsibility in the parties. 

Whether these encouraging signs are trans- 
itory or truly point the way of the future de- 
pends on whether the underlying conditions 
that largely have fostered their development 
are strengthened or destroyed. ‘There are, 
as I see it, two things which might come 
about to destroy these conditions: First, one 
side or the other might possess such do- 
minant economic power that bargainging in 
form would be dictation in fact; secondly, 
one side or the other might gain such reat 
political power that collective bargaining 
would largely be supplanted by Government 
regulation. 

Effective measures to prevent management 
from gaining such dominance have long been 
a feature of American society. As a matter 
of fact, there is in America today no dedi- 
cated, organized management movement in 
any way comparable in power—economic or 
politi¢al—to the organized labor movement. 
Furthermore, the diversity of management 
responsibilities and interests, the competi- 
tive instincts which characterize its think- 
ing, and the nature of its objectives all work 
against the development of any such organ- 
ization. The manager’s basic purpose is not, 
per se, to deal with employees or labor unions, 
but to plan intelligently and operate his 
business successfully. 

On the other hand, in today’s great in- 
ternational unions we find a great and 
growing concentration of economic and ‘po- 
litical power. The generating forces for con- 
tinuing growth and centralization of power 
are abundantly present within them. We 
see the appearance of all the trappings of 
entrenched power, the growth of bureauc- 
racy, of hierarchies, of empire building. Un- 
eontained, the movement could become like 
a glacier, moving steadily and inexorably, 
sweeping aside all that lies in its path. 
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A striking example of the institutional 
nature of organized labor’s power drive is 
furnished by its recent emphasis on the 
necessity, from its viewpoint, of organiz- 
ing white-collar and professional employees. 
It is quite clear that this determination 
basically is neither prompted by the tra- 
ditional desire to protect its negotiated 
standards from competition, nor responsive 
to any significant feeling of need or desire 
on the part of the employees themselves. 
On the contrary, the talk at the top has 
been primarily about ways in which the 
unions can sell these employees on the 
virtue of being organized. The reason for 
this drive has been made abundantly clear: 
It is to enhance the power of the union 
leadership by extending its influence and 
domination over substantially greater num- 
bers of individuals. 

The continued growth and development 
of this monolithic institution raises dis- 
turbing questions. as to whether sufficient 
checks and balances against its power now 
exist, and clearly suggests that at the very 
least it be kept under close and constant 
scrutiny. ~ 

In the public’s appraisal of this situation, 
there is one central fact which should never 
be forgotten: The mass trade-union move- 
ment takes deep pride in being a militant, 
fighting institution. In the final analysis 
the leadership of mass labor organizations 
is responsible to, and dependent for its 
power upon, the membership it attracts and 
serves. The strongest, most successful lead- 
ers in the mass trade-union movement are 
those who have a full understanding of 
this fact and its implications. They are 
those who most fully comprehend and 
adroitly direct the emotional force and or- 
ganizational strength which can be mobi- 
lized through the martial concept of closing 
ranks against the common enemy. 

Many union organizations, as might be ex- 
pected, are engaged in a great proniotional 
effort to convince the public that organized 
labor is representative of the public as a 
whole, equally zealous to safeguard the in- 
terest of all elements of society. And I would 
not deny that many union leaders recog- 
nize the interdependence between the well- 
being of labor and that of others. I would 
not deny that many of them may believe the 
doctrines and policies they espouse would 
benefit not only labor but others. Moreover, 
I do not deny that many union leaders sin- 
cerely would prefer to see collective bargain- 
ing carried on in a more rational and busi- 
ness-like way than it is today—if internal 
union politics and the techniques of leader- 
ship would permit this. These things are 
not relevant to my point. 

Examine the statements that union lead- 
ers make to their membership, read the 
literature aimed at their constituents, ob- 
serve the activities and records of their 
conventions and one must realize that the 
power and tenure even of those union lead- 
ers who present the most calm and reasoned 
aspect to the outside world depend on ap- 
pearing to their constituents as fighters de- 
fying all dangers and obstacles to advance 
the group interest. Indeed, so ingrained is 
this concept in the institutional dynamics 
of the mass union movement as it exists to- 
day that union leadership would have to 
invent an adversary if it did not have one. 

An equally disturbing fact is that organ- 
ized labor’s power puts it in position to 
stifie some public criticism of its activities. 
Clearly the power to suppress adverse com- 
ment by those outsde the movement who 
know labor best— the management people 
who have daily dealings with it—is a factor 
to be reckoned with. The reluctance of 
many people in management to speak out is 
not a mere matter of distaste for the vilifi- 
estion—the name-calling, the accusations 


‘ money and campaign propaganda, but also.” 
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of reaction and antiunionism—which },,.. 
frequently heaps upon its critics. We y. 
ente? this field presumably recognize {},, 
this is one of its occupational hazards—;,,., 
even though it is far from necessary to »,, 
promotion of union interests, at least it js , 
sort of impersonalized phenomenon fiowi, 
naturally from the dynamics 0; tn. 
unionism, (And I am not implying that 
all the name-calling comes from one cide ,» 
the table: There has been far too much , 
this sort of thing on both sides.) * 

The real basis for this reluctance to spe, 
out is the union’s power of economic retajj,. 
tion. Retaliation meed not take the form 
of a dramatic strike, called for that purpog 
It can be made effective in a countless variety 
of subtle ways—but they all add up to mor 
trouble, more cost in the shop, more dig. 
culty in getting along with the union. Tp 
often management decides not to risk ; 
and this is not healthy. 

I’m not saying these things simply to tp 
critical or condemnatory. These are fact; 
as I see them, which have a real and direct 
bearing on the public interest. For the 
conclusion is clear—granted the most ep. 
lightened and intelligent union leadership, 
the contexts within which that leadership 
must operate make it unrealistic to expect 
adequate self-restraint and voluntary mod. 
eration on the part of the union. Checks 
and balances are not built in; and whe 
they come from without, it must be expecteq 
that unions will fight them, with outcries 
that the very existence of unionism js 
threatened. 

While intelligence, reason, and moderation 
have come to play.a larger role in bargain. 
ing than was the case 10 or even 5 years ago 
in many industries, it does not follow, as is 
often suggested, that this is evidence of 
new maturity brought about automatically 
by the passage of time. In part, certainly, it 
has been made possible by the emergence 
of dominant leadership from the earlier in- 
ternal struggles for power. 

I am convinced, however, that it would 
not have occurred in nearly the degree that 
it has if it had not been for two other factors. 
For one, the Congress of the United States 
demonstrated in 1947 that abuses resulting 
from an excessively one-sided balance of 
power would be met with public disapproval 
and governmental measures. The other was 
the change in the Federal Government's pol- 
icy on intervention in collective-bargaining 
disputes. Both had the effect of imposing 
from outside the necessity for exercising a 
greater sense of responsibility by organized 
labor. 

It is significant, however, that despite the 
mildness of the restraints imposed by the 
Congress, they have chafed the leadership of 
organized labor as a challenge to its power. 

In fact, the existence of Taft-Hartley has 
since been used as one of the rallying cries 
for intensified activity by labor on the po- 
litical front. There have been other reasons 
given. And there have been, and likely still 
are differences of opinion within the unions 
as to what labor’s role and objectives i2 
the field of public politics should be. 

Whatever the historical background, the 
fact of the matter is that organized labor 
has jumped into politics solidly with both 
feet and with the avowed purpose o! exel'- 
ing every possible effort to elect its friends 
and defeat its enemies at both the local and 
national levels. Apparently, for this pul- 
pose an enemy means anyone who isnt 2 
the union’s camp. The coordination nd 
enhancement of organized labor’s political 
strength has been given as one of the pr'- 
mary benefits aimed for in the merger ° 
the AFL and CIO. It contributes not on] 
many instances, the services of its read)- 
made political and organizational maciine!y. 
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The record will not support the thesis ad- 
vanced by some union leaders and others, 
that labor’s increasing concentration on po- 
iitical activity is primarily defensive. Its 
objectives are to me quite clear and to be 

ted—one is to assure, if it can, that the 
overnment will not serve as an effective 
prake or counterbalance to labor’s forward 
arives; the second is to promote substantive 
objectives with respect to terms and con- 
ditions of employment through legislation 
rather than at the bargaining table. There 
js good reason to be concerned that the ob- 
tives of influential elements within the 
jec 

movement may go considerably further even 
than this. 

To repeat, my personal conviction is that 
free collective bargaining will still be the 
pasic tool of union-management relations 20 

earshence. However, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly my feeling that if organized labor 
achieves the dominant political position for 
which it strives, it is almost certain that free 
collective bargaining, as we know it today, 
will have become simply an interesting his- 
torical fact. 

The public at large ultimately will deter- 
mine, either by timely action or by inaction, 
whether or not this will be so. 

One of the basic decisions the public must 
make is whether reasonable and effective 
restraints on their institutionalized political 
activities shall be placed on and enforced 

t unions, and whether the nature and 
extent of such permitted activities shall be 
kept in balance with those of other organized 
interests within our body politic. 

Some union leaders have sought at times 
to minimize the importance of organized 
union political activity by reference to strik- 
ing examples of their inability to deliver the 
labor vote. It is perfectly true that there 
have been many such examples, some of them 
rather striking. More important, however, is 
this truth: The union leadership regards 
such instances as serious failures, and is con- 
stantly at work improving the means and 
techniques for maximizing its ability to de- 
liver the vote. 

One of the serious issues facing the Nation 
is the adequacy and equity of the rules gov- 
erning political activities by the various or- 
ganized groups in our society. 

A prominent labor leader is fond of re- 
marking that freedom is indivisible. With 
this generality we are in complete agreement. 
I have been intensely interested in the 
union’s concept of freedom as it bears upon 
our American tradition of a private enter- 
prise economy. Freedom is not preserved by 
proclamations that it exists. There is small 
comfort to be derived from statements en- 
dorsing freedom in the abstract by those who 
simultaneously advocate wide and severe re- 
strictions on the exercise of freedom in a 
wide range of specific instances. 

Ido not pretend to know what the politi- 
cal and social objectives and goals of all or- 
ganized labor are, much less what the in- 
dividual subjective beliefs of all or the ma- 
jority of its leaders are. Because we deal 
principally with the predominant union in 
our industry—which is one of the strong- 
est, most influential unions in the world to- 
day—I follow its activities and thinking more 
closely than those of others. And I must 
confess that I find a reason for grave con- 
cern on this score. 

I may say at the outset that we sometimes 
find it dificult to reconcile that union’s pro- 
fessed belief and faith in the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise with many of the 
Government measures it has advocated. 
More specifically, I will say quite frankly that 
we have felt considerable misgivings about 
the union’s eagerness to build up 
& great public fear about automation and its 
alleged consequences if Government does not 
intervene, 

We have been extremely curious about the 
Specific objectives encompassed by the pro- 
gram of Government action the union advo- 
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cates under the attractive-sounding gener- 
ality of assuring “* * * that the fruits of 
technological advance are fairly shared.” 

In May of 1956, the UAW played a leading 
role in an International Automotive Confer- 
ence in Paris held by the Automotive Depart- 
ment of the International Metalworkers Fed- 
eration. The president of the UAW is also 
president: of this automotive department. 
One of his principal assistants was the chair- 
man of the conference. 

Automation was a principal topic of dis- 
cussion at that conference. In his opening 
address to the delegates, the chairman made 
this statement: “We should concern our- 
selves also not only with the development of 
a practical trade-union program, but also 
turn our thinking to what policies and pro- 
grams should be advanced at the Govern- 
ment level. While we in the States may have 
done some pioneering on automation, be- 
cause the problem hit us somewhat earlier, 
and developed our guaranteed employment 
plans and a host of other specific collective 
bargaining approaches, we as American trade 
unionists have much to learn from the Euro- 
pean experience as regards mobilizing our 
labor political strength for social gains at 
the political level, if we want.to benefit by 
the experience of our European colleagues.” 

The conference resolution on automation 
is far too long to read all of it here, but Iam 
going to read enougn to enable you, I believe, 
to judge its implications. After reciting cer- 
tain Government responsibilities in general 
terms, the main body of the resolution sets 
forth specific and detailed objectives in the 
field of Government action, a part of which 
I quote: 

“We propose, and in our respective coun- 
tries we will insist, that governments prepare 
without delay to carry out these responsibili- 
ties through specific measures of the kinds 
outlined below. 

” * * * * * o 


“(c) Measure to insure fair distribution 
of the fruits of automation: 

“This objective requires that prices be 
reduced to reflect the sharply reduced costs 
of production flowing from automation. De- 
pending upon the particular circumstances, 
governments may fulfill this responsibility 
by rigorous investigation and full public ex- 
posure of profiteering, whether by monop- 
olies or otherwise; by setting price ceilings 
for particular commodities where they can 
be administered effectively; by the breaking 
of monopolies through the creation of addi- 
tional publicly owned production capacity 
with prices set so that, through compe- 
tition, they drive down the prices set by the 
private profiteers; and,by codetermination 
and outright nationalization. 

“(d) Measures to regulate the volume of 
investment and to direct the flow of invest- 
ment capital in accordance with the needs 
of the economy as a whole: 

“In addition to regulating the volume of 
investment, it will be necessary in economies 
experiencing rapid technological advance to 
insure that investment is channeled— 

“(i) so as to provide ample employment 
opportunities in distressed communities; and 

“(ii) under some circumstances, toward 
industries and activities offering expanded 
employment opportunities as against those 
seeking merely to modernize in order to re- 
duce labor requirements.” 

I will leave it to you to decide how much 
freedom would survive the adoption of that 
program. 

Now, you may question whether this reso- 
lution, in view of the international character 
of the conference at which it was passed, is 
truly representative of thinking in the UAW. 
I have asked myself this same question. I 
cannot answer that definitely, suppose. But 
I can tell you this: the official report of the 
proceedings named as its principal architect 
a top member of the UAW’s headquarters 
staff. The record of the proceedings does 
not indicate that the resolution departs from 
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the desires of the UAW representatives who 
participated. 

There are other straws in the wind. The 
official newspaper of the UAW’'s largest local, 
which covers our River Rouge location, has 
just featured a series of articles purporting 
to analyze the problems posed for the union 
by the automobile industry. (According to 
the editors, “Although the solutions * * * 
are not necessarily officially those of the Un- 
ion, we believe them to be well reasoned 
* * *.") The problems are attributed to 
the existence of competition in the industry, 
which is attacked as being “a blind law,” 
“unrestrained,” and “mad.” What chiefly 
distinguishes these articles from others of 
their kind is that they state explicitly the 
conclusion that is implicit in their premise. 
Again I quote: 

“The only effective answer to the new chal- 
lenge to security posed by the present condi- 
tions in the industry lies in a comprehensive 
program of Federal regulation. Only such 
a wide ranging program would tackle the 
problem at its source. Such a program, and 
its effectiveness, can best be illustrated by 
showing how it could cope with the problems 
that have been listed in this series of ar- 
ticles” (Ford Facts, March 23, 1957). 

The article among other things advocates 
that rigid rules on inventory accumulation 
be set up for all companies and enforced by 
law, and states: 

“Just as in the Korean war the percentage 
penetration of any given company would be 
set in advance by Government action” (Ford 
Facts, March 23, 1957). 

And so on, The program of regulation 
advocated is, as advertised, comprehensive 
indeed. 

I must tell you frankly that I have on a 
number of occasions heard the top men in 
the UAW as well as leaders in other unions 
express general views that are at odds with 
the kind of thinking implicit in these state- 
ments and resolutions. What then are we 
to believe? 

In any event, Ihave a very deep conviction 
that the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people are opposed to the kind of think- 
ing reflected in such statements and resolu- 
tions. 

It is important that all of us deal in facts, 
not fancies, that we understand the nature 
of our institutions and of the dynamic forces 
a work in our society, so that we can relate 
the particular to the general and evaluate 
correctly the flood of propaganda which is 
continuously loosed upon us from all sides. 
Above all, we must recognize this clear truth: 
First, overwhelming political power in .the 
hands of any single interest group is an 
extremely dangerous thing. 

So much for the political problem, as such. 
I would like to suggest to you certain other 
areas in which an informed and alert public 
opinion can contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of free collective bargain- 
ing. 

One of these has to do with the difference 
between behaving responsibly and merely 
sounding plausible to a particular audience. 
The distinction that I seek to draw hefe is 
that between rationality and mere rationali- 
zation. This requires objective evaluation 
of the fine-sounding positions and state- 
“ments publicized by both labor and manage- 
ment. 

I think it is fair to say that management, 
more than labor, has learned to take, and 
has the motivation to take, a balanced ap- 
proach to its problems. In the nature of its 
function, it must take into account a number 
of varied interests in arriving at its decisions. 
This is-so because the health of the enter- 
prise depends vitally and directly on manage- 
ment’s ability to achieve a proper balance 
among all of these sometimes conflicting 
interests. 

Stockholders, customers, employees, and 
even its relationships with Government and 
the communities it serves are directly, im- 
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mediately, and simultaneously affected by a 
company’s decisions on wages, prices, invest- 
ment, and other such matters. It thus is in 
a position fundamenially different from that 
of a union, whose basic concern is primarily 
with the reactions of its membership. 

All of us should be alert to the fallacy 
in the plausible-sounding thesis that the 
economic power of management and labor 
can be measured in terms of the dollar re- 
sources shown on their respective books. 
The basic economic power of unions does 
not lie in their relative dollar resources, but 
in their power to withhold an essential in- 
gredient in the productive process. 

Similarly, management's strength in a 
labor dispute is not measured by the dol- 
lars on its balance sheet. Its dollars do not 
represent fat stored in a vault; rather, they 
represent plants, tools, equipment, design 
costs, work in process, and countless other 
cornmitted assets devoted to the purposes 
of the enterprise. These assets must re- 
main active and productive if they are not 
to be d@issipated. Let me conclude, then, 
by emphasizing this point: Management 
plays—-and must continue to play—a vital 
and constructive role in advancing the well- 
being of its employees. The function of 
maintaining balance imposes on it the obli- 
gation to resist unsound and excessive union 
demands, not only in the interests of its 
customers, its stockholders, and the com- 
munity, but also—and importantly—for the 
long-range welfare of its employees them- 
selves. 

It is inherent in the nature of things that 
unions will make excessive demands which 
call for resistance. This, of course, exposes 
management to all sorts of charges by union 
leadership, which, as I remarked earlier, 
needs an “enemy.” 

It is important that there be general un- 
derstanding of this union tactic. For it is 
essential to the preservation of the bargain- 
ing process that both the nature and the 
indispensability of management’s role be 
understood. 

I referred earlier to the developing mono- 
lithic union power with its absence of built- 
in limitations, and to the growing danger 
that, in the course of time, bargaining in 
form might become dictation in fact. Only 
with the support of broad public understand- 
ing of management’s essential contribution 
in balancing the militant force of mass 
unionism will free collective bargaining con- 
tinue to be the dominant instrument of 
management—union relations in the future. 

You might conclude from all this that I 
foresee a cataclysmic struggle—a final great 
battle for power between labor and manage- 
ment, with all of the harm and suffering 


that such a conflict would bring both to the . 


protagonists and to the Nation as a whole. 
I don’t. I am confident that, granted a rea- 
sonable equality among the interplaying 
forces and a realistic and equitable system 
of checks and balances, both management 
and unions will have the good judgment and 
foresight to avoid a showdown. In balance, 
these two great forces can continue to play 
their vital roles in building and strengthen- 
ing oureconomy. This is what the American 
people expect and this, I believe, is what 
they will demand. 


What America Means to the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Robert T. Oliver, 
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head of the department of speech, Penn- 

sylvania State University, University 

Park, Pa., appeared in a recent issue of 

Vital Speeches of the Day and is a timely 

discussion of our foreign-aid program: 

WHat AMERICA MEANS TO THE FREE WORLD— 
Nor Too Lirtte sur Too MucH 


(By Robert T. Oliver) 


What does the rest of the world think of 
the United States? Do we have any real 
friends? Or does our aid buy only neutral- 
ism and a thin veneer of undependable alli- 
ances covering up the real problems? 

There are many aspects of America, and 
naturally they do not all look alike when 
viewed from abroad. Also, there are many 
kinds of people in the free world, and they 
do not all look at the United States from 
the same point of view, nor with the same 
basis of Judgment. Finally, any American 
traveling abroad carries along his own pre- 
conceived set of prejudices and convictions, 


which he naturally tends to see reflected ~ 


back to him even when he tries with great 
sincerity merely, to record attitudes that 
really do exist. 

Nevertheless, the question of how America 
is regarded by its free world allies is not 
necessarily entirely inscrutable. It is a ques- 
tion which I have studied on 7 trips to the 
Par East and 3 to Europe and the Middle 
East, over a span of 10 years. I have-talked 
with heads of state, with newspapermen and 
diplomats, and have trudged many miles 
through the back streets of cities and vil- 
lages in a score of nations—and have ridden 
in second-class compartments on dozens of 
railways, in order to soak up impressions 
from those the Lord must love for He made 
s0 many of them—the ignorant and the poor. 

My conclusion is startlingly different from 
much that is written, repeated, and regret- 
fully believed about the opinion the Eura- 
sian world entertains of the United States. 
What I find is that the reservoir of good will 
toward America is not being drained dry 
but is so overflowingly full that it appears 
to be fed from ‘an inexhaustible fountain. 
We are so well liked, so much trusted, so 
genuinely admired that our friendly allies 
feel no more restraint in criticizing us than 
fond parents do in scolding a warmly loved 
child. Our misunderstanding of the occa- 
sional sharp criticisms is as naive as that 
of the child, who threatens to leave the home 
where he fears he is hated, merely because 
his hands were slapped when caught drawing 
pictures on the wallpaper. 

No one in his senses can doubt that every- 
where the United States is regarded as the 
most successful, materialistically, of any na- 
tion ever established on this earth. Our 
standard of living is not only accepted for 
what it is—the highest ever achieved—but 
is generally far exaggerated by foreign ob- 
servers. I have been seriously asked by an 
astute English businessman if it is not a 
fact that the average American family owns 
three automobiles. It is commonplace to 
hear the remark, “Of course, you Americans 
can afford it”’—whether the “it” refers to 
colored television, trips to Europe, or college 
education for girls as well as boys. 

Neither is it true that this view of our 
material success is snobbishly condescend- 
ing. There can be no underestimation of 
the value of good food, warm clothing, solid 
housing, and adequate medical care by the 
2 billion people around the world who are 
not quite sure of having even enough to 
eat—and who, when they see their one suit 
of. clothes wearing out realize it will take 
everything they can earn for anywhere from 
2 months to a full year to buy another. Nat- 
urally there is some jealousy in their view 
of our vastly superior wealth. But only in 
a few isolated instances have I ever found 
any indication of a belief that our wealth 
is gained through the exploitation of the 
world outside. And these few expressions 
have been in situations of high tension—as 
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when, during the Suez crisis, an Ryo};.. 
workingman sitting beside me in Londo... 
underground asked if I thought it was :;,, 
that American policy was dominated by 9 
producers who wanted a monopoly of the 
European market. 

Convincing evidence of the real admir,. 
tion the Eurasians feel for our American 
materialistic achievements lies in the eager. 
ness with which they adopt, adapt, and 
imitate American goods of almost every king 
Canny Italians market a P. ARKER fountain 
pen, making the period after “P” as incon. 
spicuous as possible. Japan named one of 
its industrial towns Usa, so that it might 
stamp the magic letters, ‘Made in USA” upon 
its goods. Scanning newspaper advertise. 
ments in any country from neutralist Burm, 
to aloof Sweden, a frequent recommendatory 
tagline is, American style, or Just like 
American. These tags may refer to cosmetics 
or electric sweepers, to radios or raincoats. 

There is no question whatsoever that 
American movies are the most popular jn 
the world. So are American songs—so much 
so that the current jukebox favorites jp 
Kansas City are also being hummed by tax; 
drivers in Tokyo and Calcutta, and sung 
by teen-agers from Seoul to London and Co. 
penhagen. American magazines are not on!y 
sold everywhere in the world in their origi- 
nal editions, but a surprising number are 
translated and republished in many |an. 
guages—even though they have to sell at 
triple the price of native-edited competitors, 
This is not at all because of a paucity of 
productive genius outside the United States, 
Many foreign films, songs, and periodicals 
compare very favorably with their American 
competitors. But they can not match the 
magic prestige that clings to the United 
States product. 

The story is different—but only in detail, 
not basically—when we shift to the views 
held of United States foreign policy. The 
opportunity to criticize McCarthyism was 
seized upon and magnified around the world 
with the same zestfulness that spices gossip 
in any American community about the pec- 
cadilloes of the locally prominent families. 
Gossip is never so entertaining as when it 
concerns the unquestioned aristocrats. 

The charges that have been so frequent in 
many nations (from India to England) that 
the American fear of communism has been 
hysterical have reflected attitudes we should 
have been able to understand. In part the 
charges have been self-protective, in an at- 
tempt to justify the inability of lesser 
powers to engage in similar manifestations 
of defensive strength. In part they have 
been the relaxed chatterings of peoples who 
have, indeed, felt safer than we have felt— 
but only because of their knowledge of the 
deterrent power of our weapons and policies. 
In part the criticisms have been diversion- 
ary, to direct attention away from the short- 
comings of political regimes only weakly 
established. 

Far more typical of real feelings is the 
message urgently pumped into me in Geneva 
in 1954, by a group of English foreign news 
correspondents, who pleaded that the United 
States must give up its partnership ap- 
proach to foreign policy, and really lead— 
even to the extent of going far beyond what 
its allies would agree to in combating 
Russian aggressiveness. “We had to move 
first in 1914 and 1939, when you weren't 
ready,” they told me. “Now the job is up 
to you. If you insist on waiting until our 
politicians feel strong enough to make * 
stand, the world will be lost just as surely 
as it would have been if England and France 
had refused to challenge Hitler until America 
was ready to come in with them.” 

One evening in New Delhi, in late Septem- 
ber 1956, I spent inthe company of 2 group 
of prosperous young Indian businessmen, 
who were ‘uriously ill at ease. After a while 
they explained their embarrassment. “W° 
know Nehru’s policies are unpopulir 2 
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”" they said. “The fact is, we don’t 
aa either. We think his neutralism 
js shortsighted and foolish—and that 
Menon, in particular, is doing India 
and the whole free world a vast amount of 
harm. But we simply have to depend on 
Nehru’s leadership to hold India together. 
He's a curious man, but the only leader we 
pave. We hope you Americans will be toler- 
ant and ding and not think too 
badly of us, Just wait and you'll find we 
nave always been on your side.” It was 
aimost pathetic to find how eagerly this most 
people was to deserve 
hold the good opinion of Americans, 
=< they obviously value chiefly because 
of their conviction that our course is right. 

One subject I’ve always been most assidu- 
ous in investigating is whether our foreign 
peneficiaries really do fear that the eco- 
nomic aid they get from us is actually a 
form of colonial control. They certainly do 
not. The generosity of the United States is 
commonly regarded almost with awe—for no 
other country is able even remotely to afford 
such @ luxury of self-abnegation. Despite 
the horrendous efforts of Russian propa- 
ganda, those who receive the aid (as well 
as their wistful neighbors who would like 
the same) simply refuse to believe it is 
motivated by ill will. 

While in the Philippines I talked for sev- 
eral hours about this problem with President 
Ramon Magsaysay. Manila was a good city 
in which to raise the subject, for Magsaysay’s 
political rivals talk loudly and often about 
the “imperialism” of American military 
pases and economic programs in the islands. 
After assuring me in a dozen ways that this 
was nothing but empty froth, Magsaysay 
abruptly jumped up, motioned me to come 
with him, and took me out to a small village 
where an irrigation project had just been 
completed with American aid funds. There, 
in a half-hour speech, he told the farmers in 
exact terms how much American money was 
spent for the pumps and pipelines, and what 
it would mean in family income for all of 
them. There was no doubt that they were 
with him. 

Korea is one country that has most strong- 
ly disagreed with what it considers American 
“appeasement” of the Russians—particularly 
in the signing of the truce which left the 
Red Chinese armies in North Korea. But 
nowhere among the 22 million Koreans has 
there ever appeared anything remotely ap- 
proaching anti-Americanism—no “Yankee 
home” signs on the walls—no popular out- 
cries against the (not always commendable) 
behavior of American troops. 

What I have found, everywhere I’ve gone, 
amongst all manner of people, is the deep 
conviction that the United States is the one 
strong nation of the world whose motives can 
surely be trusted. And this is something 
new in the history of the world. 

It was not at all the attitude of other 
nations and peoples during the periods of 
dominance by Spain, Napoleon’s France, or 
England. It was not the feeling of other 
countries about Hitler or Mussolini. And it 
certainly is not the view held of the Soviet 
Union—not really even by such “neutralists” 
as Nehru and Sukarno. 

How the so-called “uncommitted” peoples 
feel about Russian communism is illustrated 
by a story told me by a hotelman in Geneva. 
“We all say,” he explained, “that commu- 
nism is like the Garden of Eden. For, just 
like Adam and Eve, the Communists have no 
clothes, no food, no houses, and no right to 

they call it Paradise.” 

A question of most importance is whether, 
in view of the high regard in which the 
United States is held around the free world, 
we Americans can safely sink back into a 
complacent conviction that the cold war is 
going well and is certain to be won. With- 
out qualification, the answer has to be a re- 
sounding No. 
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The free world does indeed think highly of 
us—in large part because it expects better 
of us than that. It expects that we will make 
any sacrifice necessary to prevent the com- 
munization of the world—for we, above all 
others, would suffer the greatest loss in such 
an event. The free world knows that no 
other people is so well informed as are Amer- 
icans. They think we must be smart in or- 
der to achieve what we have. They know 
we are willing to fight to defend others, for 
we did so in World WarsIand II. They lean 
upon us for leadership and their disappoint- 
ment is greatest when we fail to provide it. 

President. Eisenhower's action in regard to 
the English and French action in Egypt has 
been reluctantly popular—even to a degree 
among the thoughtful majorities in England 
and France, so soon as the first hot resent- 
ment wore off. Where our prestige has suf- 
fered most has been in our failure to take 
any similar kind of positive leadership in 
dealing with the far more tragic events in 
Hungary. Even in this situation, I have 
been told by many individuals in Austria 
(for I was in Vienna when the Russians 
roared into Budapest with their tanks), 
Switzerland, Italy Spain, and Portugal, 
“After all, there was nothing more you could 
have done.” - 

But this is always followed by the expres- 
sion of a strong hope that “America will do 
something to help the captive people get 
free.” The faith in American power, in 
American intentions, and in American wis- 
dom remains strong. If anything, the danger 
is that such sentiments are not too weak, 
but that they are too genuine and wide- 
spread. 

“Leave it to Uncle Sam. He'll finally pull 
us through” is a feeling far more prevalent 
than any superficial criticisms or doubt. 
What we have principally to contend with is 
not a growing antagonism of peoples around 
the world, but a jellying dependence upon 
us which loads us with a responsibility we 
may not be ready to assume. This is the real 
problem. Our growth to maturity as the 
greastest power of the free world depends 
primarily upon our forgetting the nagging 
worry that we may not be liked and awaken- 
ing to the fact that everywhere the people 
who value liberty are consigning more and 
more into our hands the task of preserving it. 





New York Supreme Court Decision Be- 
comes Final Holding That a Labor 
Union Has Legal Right To Expel Com- 
munist Party Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May.16, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a de- 
cision of the New York Supreme Court 
upholding the right of labor unions to 
expel Communist Party members. The 
history of this significant decision came 
to my attention recently when presiding 
as subcommittee chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 5 
days of public hearings in New York City. 
It was called to my attention by Attor- 
ney David I. Ashe, of the New York bar, 
who wrote me the letter dated May 1, 
1957, as hereinafter set forth and which 
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letter gave me the present status of this 
case in which he appeared as counsel of 
record for the defendant. His letter to 
me of May 1 comes in answer to my in- 
quiry to him asking to be informed of 
the status of this decision by Justice 
Hammer. I submit the text of a book- 
let which was printed and circulated ex- 
tensively by the New York District Coun- 
cil No. 9, Brotherhood of Painters, De- 
corators, and Paperhangers of America 
entitled “The Right of the Painters 
Union To Expel Communist Party Mem- 
bers”: 
Law Orrices, ASHE & RIFKIN, 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoyYLe: In answer to 
your inquiry of April 30, Harry Sacher filed 
a notice of appeal to the appellate division 
of the New York Supreme Court from the 
decision of Justice Hammer, which I sent 
you. However, he never perfected the ap- 
peal. The result was that Justice Hammer's 
decision became the final one in the action. 

You will also be interested to know that 
this decision has been cited time and again 
by other courts on the subjec. of Commu- 
nists in labor unions. 

Since I do not receive the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp regularly, I would very much appre- 
ciate your sending me a copy of it should 
the decision be reprinted there. 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially, 
Davin I. ASHE. 





Tue RIGHTS @F THE PAINTERS UNION To Ex- 
PEL COMMUNIST PaRTY MEMBERS—COURT 
DeEcIsion UPHOLDING RIGHT OF LaBOR UN- 
Ions To ExPpEL COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS 


FOREWORD 


The Communist Party has been a menace, 
plaguing the American labor movement for 
many years. Those of us who have observed 
at first hand the activities of Communists in 
labor unions know only too well from bitter 
experience that their tactics of deceit, sub- 
terfuge, character assassination and blind 
subservience to the dictates of their party 
and Soviet Russia over and above the welfare 
of the memberships of the unions, if not 
checked, can only lead to the destruction of 
free American labor unions. Some unions 
have sought to meet this Communist Party 
threat by bringing Communist Party mem- 
bers on charges of one Kind or another, such 
as slandering union officials, dual unionism, 
etc. Other unions have preferred to face 
squarely the fact that the Communist Party 
is an enemy of the labor movement and have 
provided in their constitutions that no Com- 
munist may be a member of these unions. 
The constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America contains the following provision: 

“Any member who associates himself with 
any organization or group that expounds or 
promotes any doctrine or philosophy inimi- 
cal to or subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Government 
of the United States or Dominion of Canada, 
the American Federation of Labor or of this 
brotherhood, shall be granted a hearing by 
the local and, if found guilty, shall be dis- 
ciplined in the manner provided for in this 
constitution. 

“The German-American Bund, the Nazi 
Party, the Fascist Party, the Communist 
Party, and organizations which subscribe 
to the doctrines of the foregoing shall be 
conclusively presumed to be organizations 
within the condemnation of the foregoing 
section.” 

In spite of this provision the Communist 
Party leaders in our union insisted that no 
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action could be taken against them because 
a union had no right, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to bar Communists 
from membership. However, acting on the 
advice of our attorney, David I. Ashe, that we 
had such power, the New York Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 9 brought charges against 
three of our members who are Communists 
and we expelled them from the union. The 
three—Louis Weinstock, Morris Gainer, and 
Morris Davis—are all former officers of the 
district council or of their local unions. 

Immediately upon their expulsion they 
started an action in the New York Supreme 
Court to declare the expulsion illegal and to 
reinstate them as members of the union. 
The decision of Justice Ernest E. L. Hammer, 
holding that the district council had the 
right to expel these Communist Party mem- 
bers, is, we believe, one of the most impor- 
tant that has ever been rendered by any 
court in a case involving the internal affairs 
of labor unions. Not only is it the first 
court decision on this subject, but it is a 
masterly analysis of the role of Communists 
in unions and of the power of unions to 
protect themselves against this, danger. 

Because of its significance for the entire 
labor movement, we have reprinted Justice 
Hammer's decision in this pamphlet. 

Louis CAPUTO, 
President, 
MarRTIN RARBACK, 
Secretary Treasurer, 

New York District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica. 

JuLy 1950. 
SUPREME COURT, 
County or New YorkK. 


LABOR UNIONS—EXPULSION OF giEMBER Or 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


A labor union may, under a provision in 
its constitution permitting it to do so, expel 
a member on the ground that he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. A provision 
permitting expulsion on this ground, in- 
cluded in the constitution by an amendment 
adopted in pursuance of a power to amend 
which was reserved in the constitution, is 
binding on one who was a member before 
the amendment was adopted and who did not 
acquiesce in its adoption. The provision is 
not contrary to public policy and does not 
infringe on political or other constitutional 
rights. 

Louis Weinstock et al., plaintiffs, v. Harry 
Ladisky and company, District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, defendant. 

Decided May 18, 1950. 

Sacher & Sacher for plaintiffs. 

Ashe & Rifkin (David I. Ashe of counsel) 
for defendant. 

Hammer, Justice: The action herein is by 
plaintiffs for a mandatory injunction com- 
manding the defendant to reinstate them as 
members of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America 
from which they were expelled after trial. 

There are two motions presented for de- 
cision. The plaintiffs have moved for .an 
injunction pendente- lite restraining de- 
fendant from interfering with or depriving 
plaintiffs of any of the rights which they 
have as members of the Brotherhood. The 
defendant has cross-moved for an order dis- 
missing the complaint on the ground that it 
does not state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action. The complaint sets forth 
in its allegations all the facts and annexes 
to it the constitution of the Brotherhood 
and a copy of the trial board’s report. The 
affidavits supporting and against the motion 
for a temporary injunction reiterate or ad- 
mit the facts shown in the allegations of and 
exhibits attached to the complaint. Plain- 
tiffs assert interpretations, constructions, 
and conclusions which are denied by de- 
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fendant, whose affidavits also assert interpre- 
tations, constructions and conclusions. The 
facts shown by the complaint and it exhibits 
and also by the affidavits will be stated. 

The defendant District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the district council or as the 
union) is a labor union of painters and 
paperhangers in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. It exists by virtue of a char- 
ter granted to it by the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America (hereinafter referred to as the 
brotherhood), an international labor union 
organized at Baltimore, Md., March 15, 1887. 
It is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The district council in turn, 
consists of 12 local unions chartered by the 
Brotherhood in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Eacn of these local unions elects delegates to 
the district council. The brotherhood, the 
district council and the local unions are all 
voluntary, unincorporated associations. 

Each plaintiff is a journeyman painter. 
Plaintiffs were admitted to membership in 


, defendant and its locals, Weinstock in local 


union No. 499 in 1926. Gainer in local No. 
905 in 1935, and Davis in local 1035 in 1927. 
Plaintiff Weinstock was until July 1947 sec- 
retary-treasurer of the defendant district 
council. 

The brotherhood is governed by a written 
constitution, which is binding upon the 
brotherhood, all district councils and all lo- 
cal unions, and all members of the brother- 
hood. : 

The constitution of the brotherhood pro- 

vided in section 107 thereof as follows: ‘“(d) 
Any member who associates himself with any 
organization or group that expounds or pro- 
motes any doctrine or philosophy inimical 
to or subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Government of 
the United States or Dominion of Canada, the 
American Federation of Labor or of this 
brotherhood, shall be granted a hearing by 
the local and, if found guilty, shall be dis- 
ciplined in the manner provided for in this 
constitution. (e) The German-American 
Bund, the Nazi Party, the Pascist Party, the 
Communist Party and organizations which 
subscribe to the doctrines of the foregoing, 
shall be conclusively presumed to be organ- 
izations within the condemnation of the 
foregoing section. The decision of the gen- 
_eral executive board that an organization ex- 
pounds and promotes principles condemned 
in the foregoing section, shall be final and 
binding. (g) The foregoing sections and 
the authority conferred therein shall apply 
with equal force and effect to district coun- 
cils and other subordinate bodies.” 

The complaint alleges that the above pro- 
visions were added to the constitution of 
the brotherhood in 1941, many years after 
each of the plaintiffs became a member of 
the brotherhood. It is further alleged that 
none of the plaintiffs at any time prior to 
the commencement of this action assented 
to or acquiesced in the adoption and inclu- 


* gion of said provisions in the constitution of 


the brotherhood. It will be assumed that no 
act or word of any of the plaintiffs evidenced 
assent or acquiescence. Whether in law the 
new provision became binding upon them 
will be discussed later. 

On December 7, 1949, charges were filed 
with defendant district council against each 
of the plaintiffs under the above provisions 
of section 107 of the constitution. As to each 
of the plaintiffs the charges alleged that he 
“* * * is a member of the Communist Party 
and has consistently associated himesif with 
other organizations which subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Communist Party and which 
expound and promote doctrines and 
phies inimical to and subversive to the fun- 
damental principles of the Government and 
the American Federation of Labor. He has 
consistently followed the Communist Party 
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line of sabotaging of union activities yj+,;, 
the brotherhood and the district coyy,, 
thus causing untold and irreparable harn, .” 
the membership of the union, to the en; 2 
brotherhood and the American Federation of 
Labor.” Each plaintiff was served wit), 
copy of the charges and with a notice to on 
pear for trial on January 28, 1950. on that 
date each plaintiff submitted to the distri. 

council's trial board a-typewritten statemen, 

challenging the authority of the district 

council to exercise original jurisdiction 0; the 

charges brought under section 107 and sia;. 

ing each refused to stand trial or participat, 

in the proceedings. The trial was ad journey 

to February 4 and thereupon each of the 

plaintiffs repeated this position. The trial 

board then proceeded with the trial of each 

of the plaintiffs in the manner prescribeq jn 

the constitution. At the conclusion there; 

the trial board submitted a report to the gis. 

trict council finding that each of the plain. 

tiffs “is a member of the Communist Pary 

and of organizations which subscribe to the 

doctrines of the Communist Party” and rec. 

ommending that the plaintiffs be expelleg 

from the brotherhood. The district coungi 

on March 1, 1950, approved and adopted the 

findings and recommendations of the tria| 

board. This procedure is also that set forty 

in the constitution. 

Plaintiffs contend () that the charges 
preferred against them were vague and ip. 
definite and in the circumstances the dis. 
trict council and its trial board were without 
jurisdiction to try and to expel plaintifs: 
(2) that section 107 of the constitution is 
contrary to public policy and the law of the 
land; (3) that no evidence was adduced be- 
fore the trial board that the Communist 
Party was an organization or group inimical 
to or subversive of the fundamental! prin- 
ciples and institutions of the United States 
and of the American Federation of Labor and 
(4) that the expulsion of the plaintiffs being, 
as a matter of law, null and void, they have 
a right to apply directly to this court for the 
relief prayed for herein without exhausting 
their remedies with the brotherhood. 

It is shown that the plaintiff Weinstock 
in his written objections presented to the 
trial board stated that the charges were the 
same as charges filed against him in 1945 
and which upon the trial at that time re- 
sulted in a dismissal by the district council. 
It is contended that the charge made against 
each plaintiff that “he is a member of the 
Communist Party” is vague and indefinite. 
The fact is, nevertheless, that each plaintiff 
admits that he was and is a member of the 
Communist Party. Under the circumstances 
it cannot be held that the charge was vague 
and indefinite, as each knew exactly and 
with definiteness what was meant by the 
language used. What union members 
understand by the language of such charge, 
and what Americans generally understand 
will be later discussed. Suffice it to say here 
that such an accusation has connotations 
which if spoken or written and not shown 
to be true would be actionable per se entitl- 
ing the injured party to damages (Mer- 
cher v. Chesley, (297 N. Y., 94, 102); Grant ¥. 
Reader's Digest Association, (151 F., 2d, 733, 
735, cert. den. 326, U. 8.797) ). 

At the outset, plaintiff’s contention that 
section 107 is not binding upon them because 
they never assented or acquiesced in its 
adoption and inclusion in the brotherhood 
constitution will be considered first, because 
if it be well founded it would entitle them 
to the relief sought. The plaintiffs concede 
that except for reasons of race, creed, ©0l0!, 
or national origin (civil rights law of New 
York, sec. 43), a labor union may !eglly 
exclude anyone it pleases from admission 
membership, even upon the ground of mem- 
bership in any particular political party. 
They allege that once a person has been 44- 
mitted to membership and has thereupon @c- 
quired rights of membership, including thé 
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} Within continue to have any such 
counei}, union ae saat as a conclusion that a 
harm to jon may mot expel such a member for 
€ entire pee tion of @ constitutional amendment 
ation of viola adopted, as in the present instance, 
With g wring membership in the Communist Party 
> to ap. dq for expulsion. It is admitted by 
In that jaintiffs that in the existing state of the 
district P wa union may exclude from admission to 
‘tement ae nbership any person who is a member of 
district on Communist Party solely on the basis of 
n Of the sue . Plaintiffs’ concession in 
id stat. effect is that if at the time of a given mem- 
ticipate ber’s to such union its constitu- 
journeg tion or bylaws provided that membership in 
Of the the Communist Party was a cause for ex- 
1€ trial yision, the member could be expelled for 
Of each P such party. ‘The theory of the con- 
ibed in cession apparently is that such a member 
thereog would have violated the contract made with 
he dis. the union which he joined. Reliance for 
Plain. the position taken is placed in Polin v. 
t Party Kaplan (257 N. Y. 277, 281). 
to the In respect to plaintiffs’ statement that the 
nd rec. defendant union as an original proposition 
xpelled had the right to fix qualifications and grant 
coungil or refuse membership it is fair to observe 
ed the that the conceded matter is not open to 
e trial yestion and in fact is no concession (Simons 
t forth y, Berry (210 App. Div., 90, 92, 205 N. Y. S., 
42); Colson v. Gebler (192 Misc. 520, 80 
harges N. Y. S., 2d, 448); Matter of Miller v. Ruehi 
nd in- (166 Mise., 479, 2 N. Y. S., 2d 394). 
1e dis We advert to the plaintiffs’ claim that 
‘ithout they may only be expelled for breach of con- 
intiffs; tract under authority of Polin v. Kaplan 
tion is (supra). Such a breach of the contract 
Of the would furnish a good ground for such expul- 
ed be- sion. What is overlooked is that were there 
nunist a violation of the union's constitutional 
imical provision in respect of membership in the 
prin- Communist Party such violation in and of 
States itself would warrant such expulsion, and, 
or and if there were a contract, is what would 
being, render the breach of contract of such sub- 
y have stantial significamce as to constitute an 
or the expellable offense. Under the circumstances 
Usting the reason for a choice between these two 
grounds of expulsion would be insignificant. 
istock The plaintiffs assert that the question 
O the by the present case is: May a union, 
re the whose constitution contains provision for its 
| 1945 amendment, expel a member solely because 
le Tee of his membership in the Communist Party 
uncil. where the amendment was added to its con- 
alnst stitution Iong after the member joined the 
f the union? Plaintiffs answer the question by 
‘nite, asserting that under the general reserva- 
intiff tion of amending power existing here the 
f the contract may not be changed in any essen- 
ances tial particular at the election of those in 
vague whose favor the reservation is made. The 
and provision in question, plaintiffs charge, is a 
y the radical change in the contract which was 
nbers not within the contemplation of the parties. 
a As plaintiffs rely on Polin v. Kaplin (su- 
po pra) it is deemed appropriate to make note 
eal of @ quotation therefrom (p. 281): “The 
aaa constitution and bylaws of an unincorporated 
stitl. association express the terms of a contract 
Mens which defines the privileges secured and the 
nt ¥ duties assumed by those who have become 
733, members. As the contract may prescribe 
fi the precise terms upon which a membership 
may be gained, so may it conclusively define 
that the conditions which entail its loss. Thus, 
AUuse if the contract reasonably provides that the 
1 performance of certain acts will constitute a 
100d sufficient cause for the expulsion of a mem- 
ause ber, and that charges of their performance, 
hem with notice to the member, shall be tried be- 
cede fore a tribunal set up by the association, the 
olor, Provision is exclusive, and the judgment of 
we the tribunal, rendered after a fair trial, that 
sally the member has committed the offenses 
o charged and must be expelled, will not be 
em teviewed by the regularly constituted courts 
ar. (Belton v. Hatch {109 N. Y., 593)), Matter 
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the proceedings or reexamine the merits of 
the expulsion,’ (Per Miller, Judge, in Wil- 
coz v. Royal Arcanum (210 N. Y., 370, 376).)” 

In White v. Brownell (2 Daly, 338; 4 Ab. 
Prac., N. S., 162), the court, in reference to 
an unincorporated association, said: “The 
constitution of the association, and its laws 
agreed upon by its members, contain all the 
stipulations of the parvies, and is the law 
which should govern. The members have 
established a law for themselves. * * * The 
court must regard the constitution and laws 
of this board as the contract by which all 
the members are bound. The court cannot 
make any other contract for the purpose than 
they have solemnly made for themselves.” 

Looking at the constitution of the brother- 
hood, it is found that prior to the 1941 con- 
vention it was provided therein that: “No 
member shall at any given time belong to 
more than one local union of the brother- 
hood, nor become a member of any dual or- 
ganization of painters, decorators, or paper- 
hangers, nor become a member in nor affili- 
ate with, in any way whatsoever, the German- 
American Bund, nor the Nazi Party, nor the 
Communists’ organization, nor any other for- 
eign alliance opposed to the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, under penalty 
of expulsion. (At the 1941 convention the 
above provision was renumbered as section 
107 and was amended to read as heretofore 
set forth.) In the circumstances, the amend- 
ment to the constitution must be said to be 
a gradual, progressive, evolutionary change, 
and not a radical one, in the constitution 
and laws of the union. This is so regardless 
of whether it was within the contemplation 
of the parties when plaintiffs entered into 
membership in the union. The United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the case of Durkin v. Murray 
(civil action No. 5376-49, decided Feb. 6, 
1950, 17 Labor Cases, par. 65, 601), inter alia 
held: “Plaintiffs seek to justify their failure 
to exhaust, their remedies within the CIO 
by concluding and alleging in their complaint 
that the CIO had no right to amend its con- 
stitution to provide for expelling a union 
for devoting itself to the program of the 
Communist Party rather than the objectives 
of the CIO; that the UOPWA'’s certificate of 
affiliation with the CIO constitutes a com- 
pact barring the revocation of that certificate 
and the expulsion proceedings are improper 
or illegal. It does not appear to the court 
from the complaint and from plaintiffs’ ex- 
hibits that such conclusions are warranted.” 

The terms of the contract between an un- 
incorporated association, such as a labor or- 
ganization, and its members, are expressed 
in its constitution and bylaws. When the 
constitution provides for future amendments 
by the vote of the membership in a manner 
provided, that is a term as binding and 
enforcible as are the other presently expressed 
terms. 

In Everett v. Supreme Council; C. B. L. (236 
N. Y., 62, 68) it was held: “Where the reser- 
vation of authority to amend a charter or 
the constitution and bylaws of a society is 
clear, the right to have the rate of assessment 
and the amount of benefits continued as 
originally providtd is not vested or fixed 
beyond the possibility of reasonable changes 
to meet new conditions.” 

The holding in Kehlenbeck v. Logeman 
(10 Daly, 447) requires that the issue of the 
alleged unreasonableness of the amendment 
expressed in section 107 must be resolved 
against the plaintiffs. There, at page 448, it 
is stated: “It has been held in this court 
upon more than one occasion that in respect 
to the bylaws of a voluntary association the 
court has no visitérial power, and cannot 


determine whether they are reasonable or 
unreasonable, and the only question which 
it can examine is whether they have been 
adopted in the way which has been agreed 
upon by the members of the association.” 

No issue is presented questioning that sec- 


~ 
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tion 107 Was adopted in the manner and by 
the vote required by the constitution of the 
brotherhood. The facts show it was duly 
and properly adopted (Cipriano v. Societa 
San Salvatore (161 N. Y. S., 284)). It was, 
therefore, a valid amendment binding upon 
all the members. 

Every association is under the duty to pro- 
tect the interests of its general membership 
rather than that of a few individual mem- 
bers. The private interest of the individual 
is subservient to the general good of the 
,\whole body (Marshall y. Pilots’ Ass’n (18 
Pa. Sup. Ct. 644, 651)). 

While plaintiffs appeal to public policy to 
protect them in the pursuit within the de- 
fendant union of their avowed purposes as 
Communists, public policy as it is expressed 
in the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 (61 Stat., 136, 146, 29 U. S. C. Supp., 
secs. 141 and 159 (h), amending the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, 49 Stat., 449, 
29, U. S. C., sec. 15] et seq.) indicates that 
any such appeal is futile. Section 9 (h) of 
that act denies the use of all facilities of the . 
National Labor Relations Board and all bene- 
fits of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
to,a labor union “unless there is on file with 
the Board an affidavit executed contempora- 
neously or within the preceding 12-month 
period by each officer of such labor organiza- 
tion and the officers of any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is an 
affiliate or constituent unit that he is nota 
member of. the Communist Party or affiliated 
with such party, and that he does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of or supports 
any organization that believes in or teaches, 
the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or by any illegal or unconsti- 
tutional methods.” The constitutionality of 
section 9 (h) was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 8, 1950 
(United Steelworkers of America v. National 
Labor Relations Board). 


Senator WAYNE MorsgE, former dean of the 
University of Oregon Law School, in oppos- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, made a statement 
in the Senate on May 13, 1947, which may 
well be regarded as expressive of the view- 
point of all the Senators, relative to com- 
munism. He said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 5290): “I need not reiterate my opposi- 
tion to Communists and their beliefs. I 
shall fight communism with all my energy 
because it destroys the liberties of freemen. 
I want to say that communism must be 
stamped out of the free labor movement 
of this country, if we are to preserve the 
rights of free workers and protect the dignity 
of the individual.” In National Maritime 
Union of America v. Herzog (78 F. Supp. 
146) the statutory three-judge court of the 
District of Columbia in the course of its 
opinion said: “Before the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, of which section 9 (h) is 
a part, extensive hearings were conducted by 
congresional committees at which alarming 
evidence was presented that Communists in 
positions of authority in trade unions tend 
to foment industrial unrest and strife, not 
to attain legitimate economic aims, but to 
serve political purposes; that they thus im- 
pede the flow of commerce in the very teeth 
of the act’s purpose to promote it. Quota- 
tions from the abundant evidence presented 
to the committees would prolorfg this opin- 
fon unduly. Suffice it to say it afforded 
ample basis for the formation of a legisla- 
tive policy to curb Communist influence 
in labor relations (p. 162). * * * In view 
of the avowed purpose of both the Wagner 
Act and the Taft-Hartley Act to bring about 
a peaceful solution of labor quarrels, and 
the discernible purpose of the Communist 
Party to foment strikes and industrial dis- 
orders, Congress could well conclude that 
persons occupying key positions in the ad- 
ministration of labor laws should not be 
subject to conflicting loyalties or interests 
(p. 171). * * * Admission is sought here to 
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the arena of exclusive bargaining “in which 
the conduct of the agent will affect not 
only the rights of its members and all other 
employees, but the interests of the public, 
too. Accordingly, having with good reason 
diagnosed communism as a contagion which 
is deleterious to labor relations, Congress 
has the power to ask a prospective bargain- 
ing agent whether he is so affiliated (p. 
171).” The House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has stated 
(H. Rept. No. 245, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
39): “Communists use their influence. in 
unions: not to benefit workers but to pro- 
mote dissension and turmoil.” The Com- 
munist Party and numerous organizations 
fronting for it are listed as subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
And President Truman, in his veto mes- 
sage to Congress after the first passage of 
the Taft-Hartley bill, said (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 7503): “Congress intended to 
assist labor organizations to rid themselves 
of Communist officers. With this objective 
I am in full accord.” J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has branded domestic Communists as 
belonging body and soul to the Red Hitler 
at Moscow and has asserted that by seeking 
to destroy the fabric of democracy they have 
forfeited their constitutional liberties (ad- 
dress, Masonic Grand Lodge of State of New 
York, Hotel Astor, May 2, 1950, the New 
York Times, May 3, 1950). Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur, in advising the Japanese people 
to consider possible legislation of the 
Japanese Communist Party, pointed out that 
while the Communist Party professes cham- 
pionship of the workers’ rights in order to 
enlist support within labor’s ranks, events 
abroad demonstrate that the worker loses 
all rights under Communist political rule. 
The general warned: “The issue is therefore 
clear amd unequivocal—how far may the 
fundamental human rights be exercised un- 
abridged without becoming the instrument 
of their own destruction. It is an issue 
which confronts all ‘ree people forewarned 
that others have lost their liberties be- 
cause, blindly following an ideal, they have 
failed to see the dangers inherent in real- 
ity. While it is the universal desire of 
all freemen to preserve unabridged the 
exercise of their personal liberties, there is 
thus an issue projected into every law-abid- 
ing society which may not be ignored with- 
out hazarding the survival of liberty itself” 
(the New York Times, May 3, 1950). 

The Smith Act (18 U. S. C. 2385), to which 
reference is made below, is declarative of the 
policy of the United States Government to rid 
itself of communism and supporting groups. 
All three branches of our Government have 
recognized the dangers of communism and 
Communists. The Communist threat to the 
American trade-union movement also has 
been exposed by trade-union leaders. In 1948 
President Philip Murray, of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, attacked Commu- 
nist leaders of unions who condemned their 
own country, but failed. to criticize “a single, 
solitary thing that Russia has done since the 
end of the war” (10th Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, November 22, 1948, Portland, Oreg.). 
At the same convention Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile Workers, 
castigated those bent on destroying the 
American labor union and said that “they 
have a simple question to resolve in their own 
minds and their own hearts. It is a question 
of loyalty. Are they going to be loyal to the 
CIO or lo, al to the Communist Party? Are 
they going to be loyal to this country or loyal 
to the Soviet Union? You canhot be loyal to 
both.” William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a broadcast 
of September 6, 1948, warned of the hypocrisy 
of communism and told of efforts of Commu- 
nists to capture control of unions. Mr. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, has stated 
that “the spirit and aims of totalitarian com- 
munism are totally distinct from and hostile 
to the ideals and policies of free trade union- 
ism. * * * Communism in unions and other 
organizations is conspiratorial. It is based on 
the elimination of majority rule. It aims to 
establish the one-party state as thesole power 
over all groups. * * * Free, democratic trade 
unionism and communism do not mix. One 
cancels out the other. To be free the unions 
must keep the Communists out of leadership 
which they would use to advance their party 
interests” (A Warning Against Communists 
in Unions, the New York Times magazine, 
May 11, 1947). Speaking at a séction meeting 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, held at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York on 
February 22, 1950, Mr. Will Herberg, of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, said: “All this (the rights of unpopu- 
lar minorities), however, has no relation to 
Communists. Communists do not constitute 
a union minority in the ordinary sense. Com- 
munists constitute an antiunion force in the 
service of a foreign dictatorship whose pur- 
pose it is to destroy all labor organizations 
and to subject mankind to ruthless totali- 
tarian slavery. .Communists are enemies of 
the labor movement in the same sense as 
people serving as undercover agents of open- 
shop employers; indeed, they are far more 
pernicious than the latter could ever 
be. * * * Allegiance to the Communist Party 
seems to me to be an obvious disqualification 
for any position of power, trust, or influence, 
whether it be in the Government, in the edu- 
cational system, or in trade unions.” The 
obvious conclusion is that section 107 is not 
contrary to the public policy of the United 
States. 

It should be noted that voluntary, unin- 
corporated associations, including labor 
unions, have inherent power, somewhat akin 
to the police power of a State, to provide 
for the welfare of their members and to 
regulate their affairs so as to attain the ob- 
jects and purposes for which they were con- 
stituted. Aside from and independent of any 
provisions in this constitution and by-laws, 
a labor union has the right of self-protection 
and self-preservation, and may discipline a 
member or officer for conduct tending to 
thwart or destroy its objects. Such power 
may be exercised even fo the extent of ex- 
pelling a member from the organization 
(Polin v. Kaplin, 257 N. Y. 277, at pp. 282-3, 
supra; Yockel v. German-American Bund, 
20 N. Y. S., 2d 774, 777; Belkin v. Spiegel, 
Supreme Court, Special Term, N. Y. L. J., 
December 29, 1938; Otto v. Tailors’ P. & B. 
Union, 75 Cal., 308, 314; Weiss v. Musical 
Mutual Prot. Union, 189 Penn. St. 446; 
Martin, “Modern Law of Labor Unions,” sec. 
306, p. 380; License Cases, 5 How., 504, 583; 
People v. Ryan, 230 App. Div. 252, 255). 
The rule is succinctly stated by Martin, 
supra, as follows: “The power to expel or 
otherwise punish a member for conduct in 
violation of its fundamental objects, and 
which if persisted in-would have a tendency 
to thwart or destroy such objects or bring 
the union into disrepute is inherent in the 
union.” The Court of A in .Polin v. 
Kaplan (supra, at pp. 282-283), also gave 
recognition to and reiterated the principle 
that in every union constitution “* * * there 
inheres a term b: members to loyal 
support of the society in the attainment of 
its proper purposes, and that for a gross 
breach of this obligation the power of expul 


‘sion is impliedly conferred on the associa- 


tion.” . 
While it must be found that the plaintiffs 
have failed to exhaust remedies under 
the Brotherhood constitution (Browne v. 
Hibbets, 290 N. Y., 459, 465; Lafond v. Deems, 
81 N. Y., 507, 514; Keller v. Lindelof, 268 App. 
Div., 877, aff'd 294 N. Y., 717; Cabana v. Hol- 
stein-Friesian Assn., 196 App. Div., 842, 850, 
aff'd 233 N. Y., 644) and that would suffice 
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to dispose of the motions presented, i; +, 
motions may be decided on the merits and 
the litigation thus brought to finality, ¢),., 
obviously it would be proper to make sycy 
a@ final determination. = 

In the interest of such finality, therefo., 
the charges by plaintiffs that the amendme,, 
in question is contrary to public policy a¢ an 
unwarranted abridgement of the freedom, 
guaranteed by the First Amendment to th, 
Federal Constitution, is the equivalent o; a 
bill of attainder and is violative of the 14) 
amendment to the Constitution, will be a. 
corded further consideration. 

It must be clear that the amendment ate 
tacked does not infringe on the politica; 
rights of the plaintiffs. In the public forum 
they may talk, act, and vote as they have g 
mind to, provided they violate no public lay 
Section 107 of the Brotherhood constitution 
in no way interferes with the rights of the 
plaintiffs to hold or express any views or t, 
belong to any organizations with which they 
choose to affiliate themselves. Their ow) 
acts and not those of the union made then 
members of the Communist party, an organ; 
zation declared by the union to be hostile tp 
its fundamental purposes. Their own acts 
of disloyalty to their union, the defendant, 
subjected each of them to discipline. That, 
labor union has the power to expel a mem. 
ber for failure to support “the society in the 
attainment of its proper purposes,” is the 
holding of the very authority upon which 
they rely (Polin v. Kaplan, supra, at pp. 
282-283). 

The basic fallacy in plaintiff’s argument 
concerning interference with their politica) 
rights is their assumption that as members 
of the Communist Party they have standing 
identical with members of other politica] 
parties. Of the major parties, one is in con- 
trol, through persons of its choice, of the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
usually of the legislative branch, and is the 
party answerable to the people for the ad- 
ministration of those branches. The other 
party is the opposition and critic of the acts 
and failures of the party in control. Both 
parties act under and within the Constitu- 
tion and laws. The main object of the Com- 
munist Party, on the contrary, is the over- 
throw by force, if required, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and of its Consti- 
tution and laws and the substitution in place 
thereof of the Soviet commuunistic totali- 
tarian dictatorship. All public officials and 
Officers, as a qualification for office, take an 
oath to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and, if a State office, 
also of the State. Obviously, Communists 
could not honestly and truthfully take that 
oath. If such were taken, they would be 
guilty of willful deception and fraud, as un- 
der its cover their party allegiance would re- 
quire them to conspire and hatch plots for 
treason, and upon opportunity to spring into 
destructive action. Plaintiffs assert no evi- 
dence was adduced at their trial showing 
that the Communist Party was inimical and 
subversive to the United States and the 
American Federation of Labor. The evi- 
dence presented to the trial board was that 
as Communist Party members the plaintiffs 
at union meetings preached the superiority 
of the Soviet Union to the United States 
and its form of government to the American 
form—they prédicted the fall of China to 
“communism and stated that the United 
States would be next; they prophesied 4 
depression in this land, which our laws and 
economic system would be powerless to avert, 
and which they hoped would hasten the sub- 
jection of this country to communism: and 
they solicited candidates and funds from 
their fellow union members for the Commu 
nist Party. The evidence, among ther 
things, showed that three articles on Hun- 
gary appeared in the Communist paper. thé 
Daily Worker, written by Weinstock, and his 
Communist standing and leadership wee 
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gescribed. There was evidence also that he 
a member of the national committee of 
was “ommunist Political Association, and 
pe he conducted a course on Marxism and 
ae at the Jefferson School, a subversive 
s nization, and was grand marshal of the 
= Day parade, of which the organizing 
was also a subversive organiza- 
tion. The evidence showed statements by 
Gainer that he admitted being a Communist; 
also showed him to be a member of the Com- 
munist Political Association and heading the 
list of sponsors of the May Day committee, 
and other documents in evidence showed he 
participated in Communist front organiza- 
tions. The evidence showed Davis to be a 
member of the Communist Party and of the 
painters Educational Forum, a Communist 
group which in 1950 conducted a meeting 
at which Davis, Weinstock, Gainer and Jack 
stachel, 1 Of the 11 Communists recently 
convicted in the Federal District Court, were 
sted as speakers. The evidence also showed 
the distribution at union meetings of Com- 
munist leaflets by Davis and that he urged 
members to join the Communist Party, and 
qocuments in evidence showed his partici- 
pation in Communist front organizations. 
The report of the defendant union’s trial 
poard on the charges against Weinstock, 
Gainer and Davis recited the findings and 
supporting evidence as is noted 4bove, is 
annexed to the complaint and is a part 
thereof. Such conduct on the part of the 
jntiffs was anticountry and antiunion 
and completely political. Their adherence to 
the party line, and their acts and statements, 
foreshadow a resort to violence, a substitu- 
tion of force for reason, and of bullets for 
ballots. . 

There are many instances in which workers 
have been deprived of their democratic rights, 
where the courts have granted the required 
relief (Irwin v. Possehl (143 Misc., 855, 858) ). 
There are also many instances where under 
the pretense of constitutional protection 
union members have sought to continue 
nefarious acts contrary to the interests of 
union, of labor, and of country, in which the 
authority of the union was upheld by the 
courts (Ames v. Dubinsky.('70 N. Y. S., 2d, 
706), and cases there cited). The emphasis 
upon the Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment pointedly brings. to mind another sec- 
tion of our Constitution, that defining trea- 
son against the United States as “levying 
war against them, or, in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort” (art. 
Ill, sec.8). The American people have come 
to the realization that too many assert the 
protection afforded by the Bill of Rights and 
the 14th amendment while engaged in con- 
duct closely approximating that definition of 
treason. We have held that the brotherhood 
in its constitution not only had the right 
to provide the terms upon which member- 
ship might be gained, but by providing the 
reservation of amendment it also had the 
right to define reasonable conditions for con- 
tinued membership. Section 107 was en- 
acted by the Brotherhood to defend itself 
from those who would destroy it, and who 
would give “aid and comfort” to a foreign 
power, and to organizations and institutions 

known and labeled as enemies of 
the United States and of the defendant's 
parent body, the American Federation of La- 
bor (Polin vy. Kaplan, supra; L’Hommedieu 
et al. vy. Board of Regents, N. Y. L. J., March 
16, 1950; Lederman et al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion, N. Y. L, J., March 30, 1950). 

Contrary to the claim of plaintiffs, section 
107 is not. equivalent to a bill of attainder. 
A bill of attainder “is a legislative act in- 
flicting punishment without a judicial trial” 
(16 C. J, S., sec. 452, p. 902, and footnotes). 
Bills of attainder have been said to be also 
&x post facto because passed after the com- 
mission of the offense ‘which is to be pun- 
ished. Chief Justice Marshall stated the ac- 
cepted definition of an ex post facto law as 
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“one which renders an act punishable in a 
manner in which it was not punishable when 
it was committed” (Fletcher v. Peck, Mass., 
6 Cranch, 87, 138, 3 L. Ed. 162). The con- 
stitutional prohibition on bills of attainder 
applies to legislative enactments passed after 
the commission of the offense which is to be 
punished. The defendant's section 107 does 
not create a penalty for past conduct not 
then an offense or increase a penalty for past 
misconduct, and it does not inflict punish- 
ments without a trial. It operates prospec- 
tively and only in futuro. The constitution 
of the brotherhood requires the service of 
charges upon the accused. Section 107 
specifically provides that before a penalty 
may be imposed for its violation the accused 
member shall be granted a hearing and must 
first be found guilty. This constitutes due 
process and cannot be said to be a bill of 
attainder (United States v. Lovett, 328 U. S., 
303; -L’Hommedieu v. Bocrd of Regents, 
supra). 

Plaintiffs’ complaint alleges that the de- 
fendant district council did not have juris- 
diction to try them on the charges against 
them under section 107. This contention 
was made before the union’s trial board. 
Section 285 of the brotherhood constitution 
sets forth the original jurisdiction of the 
district councils over certain types of 
charges. The question of which body or 
bodies shall have original jurisdiction of 
charges under section 107 is not referred to 
anywhere in the entire constitution except 
in section 107 itself. Section 284 (b) of the 
constitution provides: “‘Local unions shall 
have original jurisdiction only. District 
councils, the general executive board, and 
the convention shall have original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, as provided in the con- 
stitution.” Subdivision (d) of -section.107 
provides that any member charged with its 
violation “shall be granted a hearing by the 
local and, if found guilty, shall be disciplined 
in the manner provided for in this constitu- 
tion.” Section 107 then goes on to provide 
in subdivision (g): “The foregoing sections 
and the authority conferred therein shall 
apply with equal force and effect to district 
councils and other subordinate bodies.” In 
March 1949, the general executive board 
acted on an appeal by a member of the 
brotherhood against this defendant district 
council, that the council had failed to act 
on charges under section 107 filed with the 
council by that member. On March 31, 
1949, the general executive board sent its 
decision to the defendant council, ruling 
that “the district council must act on these 
charges.” Courts, in interpreting the con- 
stitutional provisions of an unincorporated 
association, will accept the interpretations 
placed on such provisions by the organiza- 
tion itself through its officers and authorized 
tribunals (Simpson v. Grand Internant. of 
Engineers (83 W. Va., 355, 98 S. E., 580, cert. 
denied 250 U. S., 644, 39 S. Ct., 494, 63 L. 
Ed., 1186); Shaup v. Grand Internat. Broth- 
erhood (223 Ala., 202, 135 So., 327); Pratt v. 
Amalgamated Ass’n of Ry. Employees (40 


‘ Utah, 472, 167 Pac., 830; 63 C. J., 663); Oakes, 


Organized Labor and Industrial Conflicts, 
p. 32). 

Section 64 of the brotherhood constfitu- 
tion provides: “The general executive board 
shall decide all points of law arising under 
the jurisdiction of the brotherhood and also 
all grievances and appeals.” The conclu- 
sion is that the defendant district council 
did have jurisdiction to entertain and try 
the charges against the plaintiffs. 

The Smith Act (18 U. S. C., 2385) makes 
it a crime knowingly to advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by force or vio- 
lence or to organize or, with knowledge of 
its purposes, belong to any group that advo- 
cates such overthrow. From the foregoing 


it is obvious that combinations or agree- 
ments directed toward establishing a Com- 
munist dictatorship are not innocent activ- 
There is no constitutional objection 


ities, 
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to punishing evil-purposed agreements. If 
the provisions here considered do abridge 
any rights of speech, press, and peaceable 
assembly, there is’ authority for the view 
that there exists a clear and present danger 
sufficient to authorize any such possible 
abridgement as is claimed by plaintiffs to be 
present in section 107 (Schenck v. United 
States (249 U. S., 47, 52); see Hartzel v. 
United States (322 N. S. 680)). That there 
is such a clear and present danger appears 
to be the unanimous view of the leaders of 
American labor as we have previously indi- 
cated. 

While ordinarily facts may not be estab- 
lished by mere legislative declaration and 
constitutionally should be found only by the 
courts (see Tot v. United States (319 U. S. 
463), and Manley v. Georgia (279 U.S. 1)), 
the evils and dangers of communism to trade 
unionism and the American democratic form 
of government are so notorious that a leg- 
islative finding of clear and present danger 
is entitled to very great weight (Whitney v. 
California (274 U. S. 357)). The amendment 
under consideration (sec. 107) is as clear and 
definite as it cam be made in view of the 
evil it is designed to combat. It is suffi- 
ciently clear and definite so as not to con- 
stitute a violation of the due process clauses 
of the United States and New York State 
Constitutions. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
nism both as a threat to our domestic in- 
stitutions and as a menace to our peace and 
security. The ruthlessness and unscrupu- 
lousness of the Communists and their skill 
in the use of deception to advance their 
the vast majority of the American people 
view the dangers of international commu- 
cause is also a matter of common knowledge. 
It follows that there is imminent necessity 
for action to be taken to protect trade 
unionism and the country against those 
dangers and that the adoption of section 
107 was such action, both reasonable and 
proper. In consequence, the trial, convic- 
lation of section 107, must be held to have 
been in the lawful exercise by the defendant 
tion, and expulsion of plaintiffs on the 
charges served upon them, alleging the vio- 
union of its rights under its constitution. 

For the reasons stated, the plaintiffs’ mo- 
tion for a temporary injunction is denied 
and defendant's cross-motion to dismiss the 
complaint as insufficient in law is granted. 





The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert in the REc- 
orp the text of a letter I received from 
one of my constitutents. In my opinion 
this letter reflects clear and sound 
thinking on the part of the writer, Mr. 
H. F. Wardwell, 1300 East 92d Street, 
Chicago. 
The letter follows: 
BuRNSIDE STEEL Founpry Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. Emmet F. Byrne, 
Representative, Third District, Illinois, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brrne: Senator Byrrp, of Vir- 
ginia, says this budget can be cut $644 bil- 
lion. His fiscal knowledge and his integrity 
are unquestioned. Knowing his conserva- 
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tism, one can feel sure that this is a mini- 
mum figure. 

You have, no doubt, seen the March 23, 
1957, issue of the Chicago Daily News, the 
Fantastic Story of Government Waste, by 
Edwin A. Lahey and David J. Kraslow, which 
analyzes the Eisenhower budget of $71,8 bil- 
lion. They read every one of the 1,249 pages. 
Both men are competent in every way and I 
believe their evidence would be accepted in 
any court. They have proved that this budg- 
et can be heavily cut. I urge you to work 
and vote for the maximum possible reduc- 
tions, not the small nibbling around the 
edges that has been done so far. 

I am sure that you have read on pages 
93 through 95 of the April 1957 Reader’s Di- 
gest the article Our Foreign Aid Program, a 
Bureaucratic Nightmare, by GEORGE MEADER, 
a United States Representative from Michi- 
gan. Mr. MEapDER’s qualifications as an in- 
vestigator make his facts and conclusions 
unimpeachable. His evidence, and that of 
many others, proves that economic foreign 
aid is wasteful and ineffective and that it 
cannot be justified. I believe that this coun- 
try should cut off all economic and much 
military foreign aid. 

What good there is in it is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the waste, foolishness, and in- 
effectiveness of the bulk of it. For instance, 
Great Britain reduces income taxes and cuts 
defense cost, while here we pay the highest 
income tax in the world. I urge you to work 
for and vote for maximum reduction of for- 
eign aid. 

I do not expect that you alone can de- 
termine the acts of our Government and 
bring our country back to what I believe is a 
sound economy and American principles. I 
do not expect you to wholly agree with me, 
but if you work for these objectives, you can 
count on me to support you. 

And I know that alone I can influence or 
accomplish little. However, I employ 280 
voters. I will endeavor to have them vote 
for public officers who are for America first. 
I will urge others to dothe same. I believe 
there are tens of thousands who feel as I do 
and will act accordingly. 

I hope you will work and vote against the 
waste, extravagance’ and squandering that 
makes huge spending necessary and try to 
bring us to sanity, economy, solvency and 
the principles of sound Americanism. 

Yours very truly. 
H. F. Warpwetu, President. 


Cotton Can Stand on Its Own Feet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, cotton 
in Alabama is a mainstay to our great 
State’s economy and has been ever a 
source of concern for me. My feelings on 
oné phase of this subject were incorpo- 
rated in an editorial appearing recently 
in a daily newspaper of Alabama’s Fourth 
Congressional District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Selma: (Ala.) Times-Journal of April 11, 
1957: 

CoTTon CAN STAND ON Its Own FEET 

An effective blow in behalf of the cotton 
industry was struck by Fourth District Con- 
gressman KENNETH ROBERTs, in an appear- 
ance before a House subcommittee consider- 
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ing legislation requiring proper labeling of 
textile products. 

In formal language Representative Roperts 
appeared before the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to urge 
approval of a pending Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act. 

All of which boils down to a plea that 
cotton be given the same protection now 
enjoyed by wool under provisions of an exist- 
ing labeling act. 

As pointed out by Congressman RoBeErts, 
the proposed legislation would enable con- 
sumers to know what is being purchased, 
thus protecting them as well as the cotton 
farmer. 

“Cotton has many marvelous character- 
istics and the cotton industry has invested a 
great deal of time, money, research, and 
imagination in perfecting its products, and 
deserves the right of proper labeling,” Con- 
gressman Roperts added. “If cotton prod- 
ucts are not labeled properly, hardship will 
be suffered by the industry, as well as losses 
by consumers.” 

Here is a highly effective argument of a 
theme on cotton products which the Times- 
Journal has been preaching for many years. 
We constantly have maintained that the only 
factor required to keep cotton in competition 
with other fibers is an adequate measurement 
of virtues and faults. Cotton goods give more 
wear with less upkeep than any others, and 
public education to this fact by adequate 
labeling is one of the greatest needs of the 
industry. 


Equalization of Retirement Benefits— 
More Confirmation of the Congressional 
Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 7 


Mr. HUDDLESTON.~ Mr. Speaker, 
once more I call to the attention of the 
Members the accumulating evidence 
which supports the basis for H. R. 689, 
the bill which I introduced on January 3, 
1957, and which is entitled, “A bill to 
clarify paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942.” Every 
bit of evidence continues to emphasize 
the correctness of my position in in- 
troducing and seeking the enactment of 
this proposal to reaffirm the intent of 
Congress as to parity of retirement treat- 
ment of Regulars and Reserves. 

On previous occasions I have pointed 
out that the only question at issue here 
is the original intent of Congress in en- 
acting paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
1942 act. 

Heretofore it has been my privilege to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the statements of former Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson, of Colorado, and of for- 
mer Representative Dow W. Harter, of 
Ohio. Both of them fully confirm my 
contentions in respect .to this matter. 
Now it is my privilege to bring you still 
another confirmation of that original in- 
tent, in the form of a letter I have- just 
received from Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and former Senator 
from South Dakota, the Honorable Chan 
Gurney. Vice Chairman Gurney, who 
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had a distinguished career in the Sena; 
is continuing his ished service te 
our Nation in the important and respon. 
sible position he now holds in the Goy. 
ernment. In view of his close association 
with this legislation in former years, jj. 
comments on the congressional intey; of 
1942, the issue which my bill, H. R. ¢g9 
proposes to resolve by reaffirmation, 
should be of considerable interest to th. 
Members. 

Vice Chairman Gurney’s letter {). 
lows: 

Crvit. AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, May 13, 1957. 


‘Hon. Grorce HupDpLESTON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have carefyjy 
read your remarks inserted in the Concars. 
SIONAL Record for February 14, 1957, ang 
April 8, 1957, especially noting the reprint o; 
a letter you received from former Senator 
Edwin C. Johson, of Colorado. I concur jp 
the Senator’s remarks that it was the intep. 
tion of the committee in the Senate of which 
I was a member at that time that there 
should be no discrimination between the 
Regulars, the Reserve, or National Guard 
Officers. | 

One of my first committee assignments on 
coming to the Senate in 1939 was to the Mi. 
itary Affairs Committee, and although I cap. 
not specifically remember any particular pay 
bill, I do remember vividly the efforts of our 
committee and the intent of Congress in 
equalizing retirement benefits for all officers 
of the Military Establishment, for at that 
time we were using every effort to bring back 
into the service the only experience that was 
available at the start of World War II, and 
that experience needed so badly was only 
had by those officers who had served in 
World War I. 

Congress in 1942, and a few years previous 
to that, was using every effort to induce 
those experienced officers to come on active 
duty and to do it quickly. Therefore, in my 
opinion a contract was made with those who 
did come back on active duty under the in- 
tent of Congress at the time the bill was 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHAN GURNEY. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Kingdom of 
Laos, May 11, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when! 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, I an- 
nounced that I would address from the 
floor of Congress each one of the pal- 
ticipating countries, except the two Com- 
munist regimes, on the occasion of thei 
independence celebrations. May 11, 
1957, was Laos’ 10th anniversary of inde- 
pendence. I would like to congratulate 
the people of Laos, His Majesty Sisavans 
Vong and His Excellency Ourot Souvan- 
navong, Ambassador of Laos, in 1ec0s- 
nition of this event. 

For the 10th time the flags flutter high 
over Laos to commemorate their rebirth 
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1957 
freedom. In his address delivered at 
Ye ceremony of the signing of the 
.anco-Lactian ‘Treaty, His Majesty 
cisavang Vong recalled the origin of 
xeir association : 
A little more than a half century ago, one 
of my ancestors, His Majesty Oun Keam, en- 
usted into the hands of France * * * the 
esti of the Laotian Kingdom, whose very 
rstence was then threatened. His Majesty 
nun Keam knew that he was safeguarding 
}, this way the sovereignty and the perma- 
ence of his kingdom. 


However, aS nationalism and anti- 
slonialism spread throughout southeast 
ia they found fertile soil in Laos. The 
idea was the idea of liberty which has 
had its ardent followers in all climates 
qd all countries. When Laos’ time 
ame, its call summoned them too, and 
ney could not hold back. The Laotian 
people, fired by their own burning de- 
“ies for freedom and inspired by the 
amples of their neighbors in the re- 
gion, actively entered the lists against 
‘olonialism and second-class citizenship 
snd thus secured once more their inde- 
pe ndence. 

The attainment of independence was 
only the beginning of a new life. Well- 
yersed in the lessons of history, the Lao- 
ian people realized that the achievement 
of freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
tisa process. The seed is planted, but 
before the tree can take root and grow 
and spread it has to be nurtured un- 
iringly by innumerable hands. The gov- 
ernment established at the close of the 
colonial era. was that of a constitutional 
monarchy with a king who is popular 
among his people. <A constitution guar- 
anteeing democratic freedoms to the 
aotian peoples was promulgated May 11, 
1947. Legislative power is exercised by 
direct universal suffrage. 

Less disrupted by Communist aggres- 
sion than some of its neighbors, Laos 
has known a smoother transition from 
colonial status to independence. How- 
ever, very recently she has had to stoutly 
resist attempts at Communist-backed 
encroachments. -It is hoped that the 
forces which are trying to lure Laos from 
the western camp of the free world will 
be signally overwhelmed. 

I salute Laos upon her many accom- 
plishments during her short period of 
nationhood and wish for the Laotian 
people continued success and progress. 





Plight of the Small Poultryman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days we have heard discussion on 
the floor of the callous attitude which 
our present Department of Agriculture 
has taken toward the small farmer en- 
caged in producing the various com- 
Modities, 

One type of farmer now experiencing 
4 total lack of appreciation of their prob-- 
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lems is the small poultryman in this Na- 
tion. An article appearing in the May 10, 
1957, issue of Poultryman, a trade maga- 
zine for the poultry industry, has been 
forwarded to me by one of my constit- 
uents, Charles E. Jackson, of Shelby, 
N. C., together with a letter dated May 
15, 1957, written by Mr. Jackson, which 
clearly points up the plight of the small 
poultryman under the destructive policies 
of the present administration in this 
country. 

I urge that every Member read Mr. 
Jackson’s letter and the article referred 
to by him. I feel that it serves as a 
further warning to all of us that we must 
be vigilant in protecting the interests of 
the small farmer in this Nation. 

The letter and article follow: 

SmLer Ciry MIs, 
CLEVELAND BRANCH, 
Shelby, N. C., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable Basi. L. WHITENER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. WHITENER: The enclosed article 
appeared in the May 10 issue of the Poultry- 
man. I was surprised in a way to read such 
an article about a speech by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Earl T. Butz, but 
then on second thought, I should have 
known that this is in line with the present 
administration’s way of helping big busi- 
ness. 

Integration in any industry leads to 
monopoly, price fixing, and destruction of 
free enterprise. It looks as if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not only wants inte- 
gration in the poultry industry, but ad- 
vises the red meat industry to do the same, 
thereby forcing the farmer out of the red 
meat business. I guess the next thing will 
be to advise the textile industry to grow 
their own raw material and run the farmer 
out of the cotton and wool business. » 

The giants in the feed industry have been 
trying to get control of the broiler industry 
for the last several years. At first they 
started by giving unlimited credit and push- 
ing production to a point beyond the de- 
mand. When this happened prices tumbled 
to below cost of production. Then they 
started absorbing the losses to the grower 
and also guaranteeing him a profit of at 

least 5 cents per bird. The small feed 
companies and dealers had to go along with 
this or go out of business. Then the giants 
started a 2 to 3 cents per pound profit to 
the grower and absorbing the losses and 
at the same time pushing production be- 
yond demand. The fall of 1956 and the 
spring of 1957 brought disaster to some and 
terrific losses to others. The giants had 
the reserve to take it and thought the small 
man would quit. Some did quit but those 
who were financially able stayed with it. 
Now the larger milling companies are inte- 
grating with the larger processors and keep- 
ing the price down. The large chain buyers 
are also taking advantage of it. 

Mr. WHITENER, in Cleveland County, and 
surrounding areas, the poultry growers are 
farmers that turned to poultry after they 
had terrific cuts in cotton acreage and other 
money crops. They have gone to great ex- 
pense and in some instances, deeply in debt, 
to get buildings and equipment so that they 
could get in business. Integration will ruin 
these people as well as the small mill, dealer, 
and processor. 

It is bad for the country when one com- 
pany gets so large that they can control the 
prices on farm products. This has already 
happened in the poultry industry. In North 
Carolina one large processing company is so 
large that it can set price for the whole State 
on live poultry. The same is true in 
Georgia and other poultry areas. Also the 
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large buyers take advantage of this, and 
can control prices on dressed poultry, by 
working with the large processors. 

Something should be*done about this, but 
I am not sure just what it is. I am afraid 
that it will be a problem to work out. 

I will appreciate it if you will talk with 
Congressmen from other poultry areas and 
compare notes with them. Maybe some- 
thing good can come from it. 

I am a small retail feed dealer that has 
had to go along with contracts and guaran- 
ties as stated in the third paragraph of this 
letter and like hundreds of others like me, 
I know what it is doing to the industry. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLEs E. JACKSON. 





Burz Harts BrorLer INTEGRATION AS MODEL 
FOR OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Cuicaco.—Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl T. Butz says integration in the 
broiler industry has produced efficiency 
“that would make some other industries 
green with envy.” 

Butz made the statement in a speech last 
week before the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association assembled in annual con- 
vention here. 

He made the statement in the face of a 
congressional investigation opening this 
week into complaints integration has caused 
the demise of small independent feed deal- 
ers and hatcherymen, and made sharecrop- 
pers of some farmers. 

Integration has been defined by the Agri- 
culture Department as an arrangement un- 
der which the production, processing, and 
marketing of poultry meat is conducted un- 
der the management of a single big com- 
pany which sometimes owns all of the facil- 
ities involved. 

Butz did not define the term in his speech 
before the feed manufacturers, some of 
whom have been charged by small-business 
men with undertaking to squeeze them out 
of business by financing integrated opera- 
tions. These charges have been relayed to 
Congress and are the subject matter for an 
investigation by the House Small Business 
Subcommittee which began public hearings 
yesterday. 

Here is what Butz told the feed manufac- 
turers: 

“The trend to integration will spread. 
When we speak of integration in agricul- 
ture, our thoughts nearly always turn to the 
poultry industry. Production of broilers in 
this country is now highly integrated, from 
the incubator to the dressing plant and 
beyond. 

“At the production level, 1 man now takes 
care of up to 40,000 birds at a time. This 
means that during the year 1 man can take 
care of 150,000 to 200,000 birds. 

“No longer is the raising of poultry a side- 
line which enables the farm housewife to 
earn a little grocery money. It is now big 
business. The large-scale and efficient or- 
ganization of production, processing, and 
distribution have made this striking change 
possible. 

“In the efficiency race, the white meat in- 
dustry has put on a show that would make 
some other industries green with envy. 

“We have practically eliminated scavenger 
feeding in the barnyard and on kitchen gar- 
bage, killing at the chopping block or by 
wringing necks, and scalding in a pail and 
dressing in the kitchen. 

“The shift has been to large commercial 
units raising, say 150,000 birds per man per 
year, and killing, dressing and processing 2 
million birds per plant. 

“This kind of integration followed in the 
wake of rapid and far-reaching scientific dis- 
coveries, which almost made mass produc- 
tion of poultry inevitable. * * * 

“Large animal production in this ccuntry 
is by no means immune from the possibility 
of integration. It may not happen in the 
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same way or to the same extent as occurred 
in the poultry industry. But the pressure is 
in that direction. 

“We have concentrated broiler production 
into relatively large units for two principal 
reasons. In the first place, we have discov- 
ered that we can use labor more efficiently. 
This is a high-cost production item. ; 

“In the second place, this kind of concen- 
tration gives us greater control over the en- 
vironmental factors affecting the bird. This 
has helped to increase the efficiency of feed 
conversion in broilers. 

“For example, in 1935-39 it took 42 
pounds of feed to make 1 pound of broiler 
meat. In 1950-54 this was reduced to 3.1 
pounds of feed per pound of broiler meat. 
We now know how to do this for about 2.5 
pounds of feed per pound of broiler, and 
many producers average at that figure or 
better.” 

Butz made no reference to any need for 
special Government policy regarding inte- 
gration of the broiler industry. But he in- 
dicated it would be a different story when, 
and if, integration reaches into the cattle 
and hog field. 

“If and when this kind of integration 
begins to hit the large-animal field,” he said 
“it will precipitate sociological and economic 
adjustments that will be difficult. 

“We will need to study the organization 
of our production units carefully in order 
both te minimize the adverse impacts and 
to maximize the favorable aspects of this 
development,” Butz concluded. 

Congressman CHARLES H. Brown, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, told a news conference at 
the AFMA convention that his investigating 
group seeks to compile “a completely factual 
study of poultry industry practices.” He is 
head of a special Subcommittee on Food In- 
dustries, which is an offshoot of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business. 

“The industry has written the story and 
we want to compile it, reflecting the impact 
of modern methods of production on small 
hatcheries, small processing plants, small 
feed manufacturers, feed dealers, and grow- 
ers,” Brown said. 

“Congress has received complaints from 
all parts of the country. One-fourth of them 
have come from New England, one-third 
from the Middie West, and the balance from 
the west coast.” 

Brown noted that for this reason, hearings 
will not only be held in Washington, but also 
on the west coast and in the other sections. 

“Regional meetings, dates, and places have 
not been set,” Brown said, “but all small 
companies will have a chance to testify with- 
out the expense of traveling to Washington.” 





Resolution Opposing the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert the following resolution adopted by 
the Board of Arlington County, Va., op- 
posing the civil rights bill: 

Whereas the attention of the members of 
this governing body of Arlington County, Va., 
has been directed to the proposal that the 
Congress of the United States adopt as law 
the Keating House bill and Senate bill S. 83, 
one i referred to as the civil rights bills; 
an 

Whereas a studied examination of the pro- 
visions and contents of these so-called civil 
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rights bills reveals that the principal inno- 
vations they would foster upon our people 
would be the denial of trial by jury, the 
nullification of many of the provisions of our 
Bill of Rights, with the substitution of un- 
democratic and dangerous adjudication of 
proceedings under our civil and criminal law 
by fiats from Federal officials which could 
quickly lead to a vast maze of repugnant civil 
wrongs; and 

Whereas conscientious Americans should 
not stand idly by and allow social experi- 
mentors to attempt to wrest from us our 
hard won heritage of constitutional govern- 
ment which embodies the common law, the 
sovereignty of the several States and the 
individual rights and liberties of the people, 
carved for us by the sweat and blood of our 
forefathers at Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, 
Trenton, and Yorktown, and the preservation 
of this wonderful heritage now demands no 
lesser effort on our part: Therefore be it 

Resolved; That the Arlington County 
Board, recognizing the inherent évils that 
would accrue to our people should these 
abortive mandates be enacted as a substitute 
for the law and our Constitution, does 
strongly urge and pray that the Members 
of our Congress will soundly reject this pro- 
posed legislation and never succumb to the 
theory of governing the citizens of these 
United States through the personal whims 
and edicts of any Federal official. 





General Eisenhower’s Last Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


“ Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of our colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., in its edition 
of May 13, 1957. The editorial is en- 
titled “General Eisenhower's Last Stand.” 

I am sure that this editorial accurately 
sets forth the attitude which a vast ma- 
jority of people in the South have toward 
the recent improvident remarks of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with reference to Gen- 
eral Lee: 

GENERAL EISENHOWER’s Last STAND 

President Eisenhower must have lost his 
mind over the weekend. 

After spending years cultivating a pretty 
good following in the South, he threw it all 
down the drain by bringing up the subject 
of the War Between the States, no less, 

We southerners can take almost anything 
by some Yankee pretending the North won 
the war. Sometimes we’ll even take that if 
the Yankee will concede that we had the best 
—— and the best troops, but the hardest 
uck. 

The President had built up a sizable group 
of supporters in the area south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. But it’s evident now that 
he’s been getting too cozy with Yankee 
sympathizers. 

Not only did he have the 


booted out of the Augusta Golf 
Club—and that would surely be a worse blow 
to him than anything else. , 


‘ism. 


- Government spending, not: more. 
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We are disappointed in the Presiqen; but 
he’s said it now. He could have spe; hig 
afternoon better. The President just gig. 
realize that when anybody starts Stirring 
around in the hallowed graves of our rp, 
generals, there’s bound to be troubje. 

But what’s done is done. es 

Ike is done. 

In the South, that is. 











































Letter to Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, unge 
leave to extend my remarks, | am jp. 
cluding an editorial from the Pitts. 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., dated May 
9, 1957, entitled “Letter to Ike”: 

LETTER To IKE 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We read on the front 
pages you are planning a couple of Ty 
speeches to explain the $%71,800,0000y 
budget to us taxpayers. 

It is a formidable undertaking, Mr. Presi 
dent, and we wish you luck. 

And having, as always, a friendly feelin 
toward you, we offer a tip. 

Which is: If you want to save some of the 
pieces of the United States Information 
Agency, talk to someone besides Arthur Lar- 
son when you write that section of you 
speech. 

We know you picked Mr. Larson as chie 
of the USIA but we don’t know why. 
is a personable and articulate gentleman, o 
fine poise and presence. He's a writer of 
books, a professor of law, and his record as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor seemed good 
We hear he’s a whingding of a speech writer 

But really, Mr. President, what Mr. Larson 
doesn’t know about the USIA is getting yo 
administration into trouble. 

He was before a Senate appropriation 

subcommittee yesterday and didn’t look 
good. 
He was asked how many USIA employees inl 
Washington were “engaged in gathering 
reporting, editing, and processing news. 
Mr. Larson didn’t know. 

Apparently he thought he could bow! the 
Senators into the aisle by mentioning what 
a prodigious job the USIA did in correcting 
the Soviet propaganda distortions in the 
Autherine Lucy case. But when Senat 
asked exactly what did USIA do, Mr. Larson 
didn’t know. Reminded them he hacy 
been in the USIA at that time. Better) 
hadn’t mentioned it. 

Mr. Larson wrote a book titled “A Repu 
lican Looks at His Party.” We hear tell 
you read it and liked it. It has become the 
bible of what is called Modern Republican 





Know what we think, Mr. President? W 
think a lot of your budget makers we 
reading Mr. Larson’s book when they should 
have been reading the election retum 
Most of us who voted for you favor les 


Arthur Larson’s role as Mr. Modern 5 
publican doesn’t set well. 

Did you read the news article in our papé 
the other day?’ The one which reported tha 
Mr. Larson didn’t vote in the last elections 
Hadn’t voted in five primaries and genet 
elections in which he had been eligible ™ 
vote since he registered in Pittsburgh ! 
August 1954. 








1957 
4 Modern Republican who doesn’t know 


to vote is on @ par with a United States 
pormatioD chief who doesn't know how to 


oo the blisters on the backs of pre- 
workers trying to get out the vote. 
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What Is the Future of Cotton? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


= OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

\ND Thursday, May 16, 1957 
ATIV mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
eid. icneaker, a friend of mine called to my 

attention @ splendid article written by 
r, underfmma. C. Rochester of the Agricultural Ex- 
am in nsion Service. In this article Mr. 
€ Pitts Rochester very vividly and accurately 
ted May rtrays What has happened to the cot- 
os » farmer of the Southeast. This 

splendid and superb analysis of what has 
the fro happened to cotton in the Southeast is 
© of nm yorthy of the attention of every Member 


00,000,004 of this Congress and all others interested 
in the agricultural economy of our coun- 
Mr. Presi try, 
The article follows: 
Wuat Is THE FuTuRE OF Corron? 

(M. C. Rochester, leader, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Extension Work, Clemson College, 
Clemson, 8. C.) 

What does the future hold for American 
‘cotton? This igs a question being raised by 


'y feeling! 


me Of thi 
ormation 
thur Lars 

of yor 


as chiefiEfarmers, merchants, bankers, businessmen, 
why. industrialists, and others. Each of these 
eman, off[m_™: groups has a stake in the future of cotton. 
writer of All are pretty well in agreement that cotton 
record ag is in serious trouble. This does not mean, 


however, that the trouble will be fatal, or 
that it will necessarily be long-lasting. Let’s 
take a close look at_where we are with respect 
to cotton and the direction in which we are 


ed good 
h writer, 
r. Larsom 
ting yo 


going. 
As late as 1980 slightly more than 42 mil- 
lion acres of cotton were grown in the United 
States. About 16.9 million acres were grown 
in 1956. About 14 million» bales of cotton 
were produced in 1930 and 13 million bales 
were produced in 1956. From 1930 to 1956 
there was a decline of 61 percent in cotton 
acreage for the United States with only a 
cline of 7 percent in total production. 
he average yield per harvested acre jumped 
from 157 pounds to 408 pounds. 
Perhaps more significant for South Caro- 
lina and for the Southeast has been the shift 
in trends within the cotton belt. In 1930 
the Southeast (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama) produced 35 percent of the total 
United States cotton crop and the West 
(California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Ne- 
da) produced only 4 percent. The Delta 
(Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Jouisiana, Illinois, and Kentucky) produced 
46 percent, and the Southwest (Texas, Okla- 
oma, and Kansas) 35 percent. By 1945 the 
Southeast was producing 30 percent of the 
otal United States crop, the West 7 percent, 
ne Delta States, 40 percent, and the South- 
West 23 percent. In 1956, however, the 
Southeast produced 17 percent of the total 
United States crop, the West 19 percent, the 
velta 35 percent and the Southwest 29 per- 
ent. Cotton production has been moving 
‘lection t and moving rapidly since the end of 
gene orld War IT. 


gible on 
a i ON OF COTTON PER CAPITA IN UNITED 
‘ STATES DOWN 


The consumption of cotton per person in 
‘he United States Jumped from 30 pounds in 
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1940 to 41.8 pounds in 1942, and except for 
year-to-year changes, has declined steadily to 
26.5 pounds per person in 1955, and declined 
further to 26 pounds in 1956. During the 
period 1945-56 the level of domestic cotton 
consumption, although it varied some be- 
tween years, tended to stay around 9 million 
bales. With an increasing population and 
cotton consumption remaining fairly stable 
the result has been a decline in the per capita 
consumption of cotton. 

CONSUMPTION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS IN UNITED 

STATES HIGHER 


The consumption of rayon and acetate per 
person increased from 3.6 pounds in 1940 to 
8.6 pounds in 1955. The preliminary figure 
for 1956 indicates a drop to 7.1 pounds per 
person. Thus the 1956 consumption of cotton 
declined about one-half pound from 1955 and 
the consumption of man-made fibers de- 
clined more than a pound. In 1940 the con- 
sumption of cotton per person amounted to 
89.3 percent of the total cotton, rayon, and 
acetate. By 1955 it had dropped to 75.5 per- 
cent, but in 1956 it climbed to 78.5 percent. 
It is too early to tell if the trends that have 
prevailed in the past are changing, but expe- 
rience during 1956 indicates that these trends 
may be changing. 

FOREIGN PRODUCTION OF COTTON MORE THAN 
DOUBLED 


The foreign production of cotton has in- 
creased at a fantastic rate, jumping from 
10,500,000 bales in 1945 to 23,600,000 bales in 
1955. The rapid increase in production of 
cotton in foreign countries, together with the 
United States production, resulted in the 
largest world supply on record at the begin- 
ning of the 1956-57 marketing year. The in- 
crease in cotton production in foreign coun- 
tries has had a depressing effect on exports 
of United States cotton. Exports of United 
States cotton have declined each year since 
1950 and dropped to about 2.2 million bales 
in 1955-56. The export picture, however, is 
brighter for 1956-57 and may reach 7 to 744 
million bales, but it is not expected that this 
high rate of export will hold for 1957-58 since 
the foreign demand for United States cotton 
is not expected to be as great. 


PRODUCTION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS HIGH 


Production of all man-made fibers (rayon 
and acetate, nylon, orlon, glass fiber, etc.) 
has increased very rapidly in the United 
States and in foreign countries since 1940. In 
the United States the production of all man- 
made fibers increased 145 million pounds be- 
tween 1951 and 1956. The production of 
rayon and acetate decreased by about 146 
million pounds, but the production of non- 
cellulosic fibers increased by about 292 mil- 
lion pounds. The production of man-made 
fibers in the United States in 1956 was about 
71 million pounds less than in 1955. The de- 
crease was caused by smaller rayon and ace- 
tate production, down about 113 million 
pounds. However, the production of noncel- 
lulosic man-made fibers increased by about 
42 million pounds. 

World production of rayon and acetate has 
increased steadily during the post-World War 
II period in every year except 1952. Produc- 
tion in 1956 was about 5,215 million pounds. 
Since 1951 most of this increase has occurred 
in foreign countries. In 1956 United States 
production accounted for about 22 percent 
of world production but in 1951 it had ac- 
counted for about 32 percent. The increase 
in foreign production from 1955 to 1956 was 
about 311 million pounds. However, the rate 
of increase in rayon and acetate production 
abroad has been declining over the past 4 
years. In 1953 production increased over 
1962 by about 512 million pounds. This rate 
declined in each successive year and by 1956 
had declined to the 311 million pounds men- 
tioned above. 

According to the Textile Organon prices for 
rayon staple fiber were reduced during the 
latter part of February and the first part of 
March, Prices for 114 denier rayon staple 
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fiber were reduced from 31 and 32 cents a 
pound to 29 cents a pound by 2 large pro- 
ducers. 

EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES COTTON 


Over the past 25 years the United States 
share of the world cotton market has 
dropped. As exports decline the United 
States share of the world cotton market 
drops. In 1931 the United States share of 
the world cotton market amounted to 66.6 
percent. Up until 1956-57 exports of United 
States cotton have declined every year since 
1951, except one. The 1955-56 total of 2.2 
million bales was less than half the 1951-52 
figure of 5% million bales. The United 
States share of the world cotton market has 
dropped from 47 percent in 1951 to 30 per- 
cent in 1953 and about 20 percent in 1955-56. 

Exports of United States cotton in 1956-57 
are expected to be around 714 million bales. 
The United States Government authorized 
funds for financing cotton exports for the 
1956-57 fiscal year (July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
1957). Public Law 480 will comprise the 
largest source of funds for United States 
financing of cotton exports in the current 
fiscal year. 

Under the export program it is estimated 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
losing from 6 to 9 cents per pound, or $30 to 
$45 per bale on 1956—57 export sales. 


SUBSIDY FOR COTTON PRODUCTS EXPORTED 


Equalization payments (subsidies) are 
being made to exporters of cotton products 
during the 1956-57 tharketing year to offset 
the price advantage gained by foreign mills 
under the cotton export sales program. 
These products include practically all items 
from finished fabrics through waste. 


SOIL BANK, 1957 ACREAGE RESERVE FOR COTTON 


About 17 percent of the 17.6 million cot- 
ton acreage allotment for the United States 
has been placed in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank. There was consider- 
able difference in the proportion of the 
cotton acreage placed in the acreage reserve 
by areas and States. 

In the Southeastern States 27.8 percent of 
the 1957 cotton-acreage allotment was placed 
in the acreage reserve. For the Southeastern 
States, Florida put the highest proportion in 
the acreage reserve with 40.5 percent and 
Virginia with 19.4 percent put the smallest 
portion in the acreage reserve. For South 
Carolina, 27.3 percent was put in the acreage 
reserve. 

Growers in the Western States put 9.6 per- 
cent of the 1957 cotton acreage in the acre- 
age reserve and this was smaller than for any 
other group of States. For the Delta States, 
growers put 14 percent of the allotted acres 
in the acreage reserve and for the South- 
west the proportion was 15.7 percent. 


“ COTTON IMPORTANT IN TOTAL ECONOMY 


Although the total economy of the South 
is not geared as closely to cotton as it was 
25 years ago, the cotton growers and the 
industries supplying the goods and services 
needed by them, the textile industries, bank- 
ers, merchants, farm organizations, land- 
grant colleges, and others are gravely con- 
cerned over the serious trouble our cotton 
industry finds itself. 

Our cotton has been losing out in markets 
both at home and abroad. It has encoun- 
tered stiff competition from man-made 
fibers and also from rapidly expanding for- 
eign cotton productiom. As a result, much 
of the cotton we are producing cannot find 
a market and we now have on hand a large 
surplus piled up in warehouses. 

Artificially high support prices for United 
States cotton have priced our cotton out of 
important market outlets. At the same time 
our supports for cotton have enabled com- 
petitors—the man-made fiber producers and 
foreign cotton growers—to expand their pro- 
duction and take over an increasing number 
of our cotton customers. All of this has 
happened because we so far have been un- 
willing to recognize once again the basic 
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fact that competitive prices for cotton are 
still highly important in holding and broad- 
ening domestic and foreign markets for the 
output of our efficient cotton farms. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
DOWN 


In 1930, South Carolina farms grew ‘about 
2 million acres of cotton. It dropped to 
692,000 acres in 1956. The production in 

1930 was about 1 million bales. The pro- 
duction in 1956 was 515,000 bales. From 
1930 to 1956 there was a decline of 65 percent 
in the total cotton acreage in South Caro- 
lina with a decline of about 49 percent in 
the number of bales produced. The decline 
in acreage and production for certain coun- 
ties, particularly in the Piedmont, has been 
drastic. In other counties, particularly the 
Upper Coastal Plain, the acreage and -pro- 
duction have not been declining so séverely 
and some counties produced more cotton in 
1956 than in 1930. 

A look at the change in acreage and pro- 
duction in a few counties provides informa- 
tion as to the direction cotton production is 
going in South Carolina. 

In 1930 there were 50,300 acres of cotton in 
Oconee County. By 1955 the acreage had 
dropped to 7,950 acres or a decline of 84 
percent. The number of bales of cotton 
dropped from 22,200 in 1930 to 9,300 in 1955, 
a decline of 58 percent in production. 
Greenville County had 87,500 acres of cotton 
in 1930. By 1955 the acreage had dropped to 
16,000, a decline of 82 percent. In 1930, there 
were 54,700 bales of ‘cotton produced in 
Greenville County and in 1955 there. were 
17,200 bales, a decline of 54 percent. 

The cotton acreage decreased 45 percent 
in Allendale County and 51 percent in 
Orangeburg County between 1930 and 1955. 
During this period the bales of cotton pro- 
duced increased 3 percent in Allendale 
County and declined 29 percent in Orange- 
burg County. 

The cotton acreage in Clarendon County 
decreased from 36,700 acres in 1930 to 34,300 
acres, a decline of 6 percent. At the same 
time the production of cotton increased by 
300 bales. 

Florence County grew 32,500 acres of cot- 
ton in 1930 and in 1955 there were 32,200 
acres, a decline of only 300 acres. At the 
same time, the number of bales of cotton 
produced increased from 16,800 to 18,300 
bales, an increase of 9 percent. 

Although the trend in cotton acreage and 
production in South Carolina has been down- 
ward since 1920 there has also been a re- 
versal of this trend since World War II in 
certain counties, particularly in the upper 
coastal plain area. The declining trend in 
cotton acreage and production in the Pied- 
mont and the reversal of this trend in cer- 
tain counties and areas of this State indicate 
that there should probably be further study 
of the trends in cotton production within 
the State in the event the present system of 
distributing State acreage allotments is 
changed. 

COTTON AT CROSSROADS 

Cotton farmes are at the crossroads. Cot- 
ton farmers want to hold present markets 
and expand them at homeandabroad. Under 
present farm programs cotton surpluses have 
increased. Therefore, the problem: boils 
down to: What kind of a farm program will 
work to provide the greatest net income to 
cotton growers? 

Much thought is cerently being given to 
a@ reexamination of the basic law relating 
to cotton. Cotton growers themselves should 
have a voice in deciding the kind of program 
that would be to their best interest over the 
longer time period. Each individual cotton 
grower should give this problem serious study 
and consideration. The solution will require 
the best efforts of cotton growers working 
individually and in groups. By working to- 
gether, farm people through their organiza- 
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ticns, can work out a solution to this multi- 
sided problem. At the same time individual 
farmers can reduce the cost of production, 
and attain greater efficiency in production, by 
adopting the latest research information and 
farmer experience in the production, hand- 
ling, and marketing of cotton. 


Ninth Anniversary of the Independence of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ninth 
anniversary of Israel’s independence is 
an occasion of great rejoicing not only 
for the people of Israel, but also for 
all of her friends who have watched 
her evolve into a democracy of prom- 
inence and stability. I wish to extend 
sincere felicitations to the people of Is- 
rael and their leaders in observance of 
this occasion. 

Israel has weathered some difficult 
times in the past 9 years. It has stood 
up against great adversity, shown great 
courage and determination. The Repub- 
lic of Israel emerged fully clothed witb 
the problems and realities of political 
statehood on May 14, 1948. During these 
short years of independence the two 
main preoccupations of Israel have been 
economic development of the country 
and the establishment by diplomatic and 
military means of the security of the 
country within the boundaries set by 
the armistice agreement. 

Israel is a product of an ancient dream, 
a monument to man’s inconquerable 
spirit. The triumph of the human spirit 
in Israel over seemingly endless and 
overwhelming obstacles is a constant 
beacon light of faith to all men. 

That Israel has achieved so much in 
so short a time and under such trying 
circumstances is a credit to the forti- 
tude, the intelligence, and the national 
spirit of the Jewish people. Because 


to its own particular problems. 
Israel opened wide her doors to the 


poor and the oppressed. Many on ar-- 


riving there have no possessions, 
determination and willingness 

part in the march of progress 
Israel is the symbol. She has kept 
doors open to those still homeless, ~ 
niless, and broken by years of Nazi op- 
pression and denied other sanctuaries. 
Israel fortified by her faith and en- 
nobled with a cooperative spirit, made 
room for her less fortunate brothers.- 


crossroads. The deeply disputatious 
question of peace with the Arab States 
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leaves the political future cloudeg Yet 
within Israel there is energy ang op);. 
mism, for here at last a dream of cm, 
turies for a homeland has become a p,, 
litical reality. The avowed aim of th, 
United States is to promote the po} 
cal and economic stability of the enti. 
region of the Middle East with a course 
of action based on neither favoritis;, 
nor on prejudice, but on the principle o 
safeguarding the best interests of tj, 
United States and the free world. y 
our worldwide position is to be secure 
we must recognize the potentialities o 
Israel as an outpost for western Civiliza. 
tion. We can strike no more effective 
blow in defense of our way of life on , 
global basis than to do everything pos. 
sible to make Israel a strong bastion o 
freedom in the Middle East and through 
it to reach the rest of the region in the 
true spirit of our freedom. 

May Israel enjoy peace and happiness 
on this ninth anniversary and hoi 
steadfast to her principles of freedom 
liberty, and democracy. 


iti. 


Don’t Give It to Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
‘ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a most 
commendable editorial appearing in the 
Chicago American recently regarding my 
friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, 
RicHarD SIMPSON. 5 

The editorial follows: 

Don’t Give Ir TO THEM 


We are indebted to Representative Simp- 
son, Republican, of Pennsylvania, for the 
most sensible and practical piece of ad- 
vice we have yet heard on the subject of 
reducing the administration’s $71,800 ,000,000 
budget. Cut taxes first, says Simpson. That 
will give the spenders less to spend. 

Sumpson is chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Commitice. He 
put his budget-cutting plan before the 
Indiana Editorial Association in an address 
at Indianapolis Saturday night. 

If Congress waits for a budget surplus to 
accumulate before reducing income taxes, 
he said, Americans never will get the ta 
cut. i 

“Instead of such surpluses being converted 
into tax reduction,” he said, “we will find 
Government expenditures continuing to ns 
with Government income.” 

_ That, we are. sorry to say, is exactly 
what would happen. A Government ded 
cated to lavish spending will find excuses 1 
spend every dollar it can get. 

The answer is for to limit the 
money the spenders can get. If they don’ 
have it, and if Congress refuses to make 4p- 
propriations that would involve <eficit 
spending, there will be nothing for the 
spenders to do but cut down their extravé 
gant dreams to fit their resources. 

To bring this about, Representative Sm 
son has introduced a bill providing for 9 
income-tax cut for everybody. It would r 
duce taxes on indtviduals and business J 
about $5 billion a year. 
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The Military Medical Supply Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 2d of January it was my privilege 
to participate in ceremonies marking the 
activation of an important new defense 
agency in my hometown of Brooklyn. 
This activity is the Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency which was established by the 
Navy at the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense in implementation of the single 
manager plan for consolidated manage- 
ment in the field of common supplies and 
services for all the Armed Forces. 

On January 31, 1956, the Secretary of 
Defense designated the Secretary of the 
Navy as the single manager for medical 
and dental supplies and equipment and 
on April 12, 1956, approved the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. W. L. Knickerbocker, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, as the 
Executive Director of the new activity. 
The Secretary of the Navy in turn as- 
signed management control of the 
Agency to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts headed by Rear Adm. R. J. 
Arnold, Supply Corps, 
Navy and technical control to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery under Rear 
Adm. B. W. Hogan, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy. 

To cover briefly the highlights of this 
plan for supply management—the Mili- 
tary Medical Supply Agency will admin- 


tary medical and dental material within 
the continental United States, it will 
compute and procure net requirements, 
and it will operate a wholesale distribu- 
tion system serving all 3 military services. 
This leaves to the individual services the 

















































Management of their retail inventories. 

I have closely followed the operation 
of this unique activity during the 4 short 
months. since its activation and I am 
most impressed with the progress which 
has been made to date in setting up its 
methods and procedures to conform to 
the new single-manager concept of sup- 
ply operations. 

Rear Admiral Knickerbocker has de- 
veloped a streamlined depot distribution 












mate savings to the taxpayers. 
system is designed to provide effective 
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supply support with 6 less depots engaged 
in the handling of medical material, 
thereby releasing space at these facilities 
for the storage of other military sup- 
plies and equipment. The system further 
provides for the dispersal of depots across 
the length and breadth of the country 
yet permits an efficient and economical 
distribution of material. It eliminates 
costly cross-hauling and meets the criti- 
cisms which have been leveled at the 
armed services as to unnecessary duplica- 
tion of assets and facilities. 

_ The Executive Director informs me 
that he enjoys the finest relationship 
with the Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force who provide him 
with the professional advice and assist- 
ance required in the fulfillment of his 
assignment and the enthusiastic co- 
operation received fromthe field activi- 
ties of the 3 services has more than met 
his expectations. 

The pattern of utilization of the assets 
of all services has also been followed 
within the agency proper. With the ex- 
ception of the Executive Director’s billet 
all military positions are rotatable among 
the 3 services and Admiral Knicker- 
bocker reports that the caliber of mili- 
tary officers assigned to his organization 
has been of the highest order. The mili- 
tary billets are equally divided among the 
Medical Service Corps of the Army, the 
Supply Corps and Medical Service Corps 
of the Navy, and the Medical .Service 
Corps of the Air Force, and the best man 
is placed in the appropriate job regard- 
less of the color of his necktie. 

In assuming the consolidated func- 
tions previously performed by four sep- 
arate service agencies it was possible 
to effect economies in the number of 
personnel performing such functions— 
many of which were- duplicating. Al- 
though a total of 113 billets were elim- 
inated, the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Naval ‘Supply Activities, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which also performs the 
industrial relations functions for. the 
new Agency, did an outstanding job in 
placing the personnel affected. All ci- 
vilian personnel except two were placed 
in new jobs either with private industry 
or with other Government activities 
which were recruiting personnel with 
their specific qualifications. The two 
not placed had elected to retire. In 
addition, 75 military billets were elim- 
inated during the reorganization. Al- 
though some 800 persons were affected 
by this change in administration, to 
date only one grievance has been re- 
ceived by the Executive Director and 
that was denied by the Civil Service 
Commission. I think that this fact alone 
attests to the soundness of the Agency’s 
organizational setup and the careful 
thought and foresight which went into 
its original planning. 

The reaction of the drug, chemical, 
surgical instrument ard allied indus- 
tries to the changeover to the single- 
manager concept of procurement and 
inspection has been most favorable since 
it has simplified procurement paper- 
work without loss of proper Government 
safeguards. The Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency expects to procure some $67 
million worth of medical and dental 
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items including blood plasma during 
this forthcoming fiscal year in addition 
to meeting procurement requirements 
placed on it by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

The operation of the Agency to date 
has been truly a joint effort. All three 
services have actively participated in the 
planning from the very outset almost 
a year ago and the cooperation and co- 
ordination at the working level has been 
exceptional. Even though the responsi- 
bility for administering this important 
medical material commodity has been 
placed squarely upon the Secretary of 
the Navy as single manager, the new 
Agency expects to serve more as a joint 
organization, jointly staffed by capable 
and experienced officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and ever mindful 
that its primary mission is to effec- 
tively support the overall military ef- 
fort of our country. 

The people of Brooklyn are most ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this dynamic program under 
the single manager concept of supply 
management and of the efforts of the 
Secretary of the Navy in assuring that 
individuals separated from their jobs are 
placed in comparable positions elsewhere 
when possible. 

I have taken a personal and contin- 
uing interest in the goals it is achieving 
and consider it most fortunate indeed 
that the people of Brooklyn are privi- 
leged to take an active part in contrib- 
uting toward such a worthwhile en- 
deavor. 





National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness’ George Burger Makes Excellent 
Suggestion To Help Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; March 28, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, George Burger, of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
made the following excellent suggestion 
to help small business which I have in- 
corporated in my bill, H. R. 5703, which 
a recent poll showed was supported by 
84 percent of the members of this na- 
tionwide group: 

Why not see if it is possible for the Gov- 
ernment to revise its business tax regula- 
tions to allow both corporations and unin- 
corporated firms to deduct from their yearly 
taxable income, says, $500 or $1,000, providing 
businessmen have spent this on expansions, 
improvements, or other things to impove 
their businesses. If a businessman has spent, 
say, $2,000, he would be able to take, under 
this thinking, $500 of that as a complete 
deduction from taxable income and compute 
his depreciation and other figures on the 
balance. 


Included here is the text of my bill, 
and-an editorial from the Trentonian, a 
leading New Jersey newspaper, which 
declares that “without small business, 
there would be no big business, as we 
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know it, for very long. Both must exist 
if our Nation is to remain strong, and 
grow stronger.” 

I likewise include a report by Mr. Bur- 
ger on the results of the poll conducted 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business on my H. R. 5703: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My. Dear CONGRESSMAN: As we advised 
you, we are polling our nationwide member- 
ship on your bill H. R. 5703. The poll has 
been now completed and the results are 84 
percent for, 14 percent against, 2 percent no 
vote. 

I know that you will be interested in these 
results. 

High regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gerorce J. BuRGER, 
Vice President. 
[From the Trentonian of Wednesday, 
May 8, 1957] 
BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


Is the threat to small business a matter 
of economics only, or does it carry implica- 
tions of even greater and more alarming 
proportions? 

Congressman FraNK THOMPSON, of the 
Mercer-Burlington District, and Senator 
Paut Dove ras, of Illinois, see small business 
as a bulwark against plutocracy eating into 
our democracy, and have fired another 
round in the continuing battle to save small 
business, 

When Thompson introduced in the House 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to grant a tax writeoff of up 
to $1,000 to small-business men as reimburse- 
ment for amounts “paid or incurred for the 
expansion of the trade or business or for 
the permanent improvement and better- 
ment of property used * * *” he emphasized 
that his aim was to preserve “the basic 
strength of our country.” 

THOMPSON’s amendment is based on a 
suggestion made by George Burger of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, who says that rather than complicated 
percentages, “$500 or $1,000 in hard cash is 
something that they (the businessmen) can 
all understand, and very clearly.” 

In any event, the struggle to save small 
business goes on, with Thompson very much 
in the foreground. Up to the time he sub- 
mitted the tax writeoff amendment, the 
Trenton legislator had introduced six major 
bills to deal with what he called “the vari- 
ous aspects of this basic and fundamental 
issue.” He underlined its importance in 
these words: 

“It seems to me that we must make every 
effort to strengthen our economic and po- 
litical system with its emphasis on individ- 
ual liberty and responsibility. Only in this 
way can we advance the prosperity of our 
people and the security of our Nation and 
our way of life.” 

Doveu.as said, “I would further urge that 
a concentration of business and power is 
neither desirable nor inevitable and that 
what we should seek, instead, is a broader 
distribution of property and of power to the 
end that all may have enough to be secure 
but not so much as to menace others. 
This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times.” 

Summed up, it might be said that without 
small business, there would be no big busi- 
ness, as we know it, for very long. Both 
must exist if our Nation is to remain strong, 
and grow stronger. 


H. R. 5703 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
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gross income certain amounts paid or in- 

curred for the expansion or improvement 

of a trade or business 

Bt it enacted, etc., That (a) section 162 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deduction for trade or business 
expenses) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts paid or incurred for the ex- 
pansion of -the trade or business or for the 
permanent improvement and betterment of 
property used in the trade or business, and 
amounts paid or incurred in restoring prop- 
erty used in the trade or business or in mak- 
ing good the exhaustion thereof, to the ex- 
tent that such amounts do not exceed $1,000 
during the taxable year.” 

(b) Section 263 (a) of such Code (relating 
to capital expenditures) is amended by strik- 
ing out “No deduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 162 
(a) (4), no deduction.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956. 


A. and M. Muster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Easter Sunday, because it fell on April 
21 this year, had a double meaning for 
Texans and particularly former students 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. . 

April 21 is the day Texas won its inde- 
pendence and is annually observed by 
former students of Texas A. and M., their 
families and friends, as a day of com- 
memoration of all Texans who have 
fought in defense of their country and 
all former students of A. and M. who have 
passed on. 

This year the National Capital Texas 
A. and M. Club observed “muster” day at 
the Arlington National Cemetery Am- 
phitheater and followed with the laying 
of a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Former Texas Senator Tom 
Connally was the principal speaker at 
the ceremony. Former dean of agricul- 
ture at A. and M., Charles N. Shephard- 
son, now a Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve System, delivered the invocation. 

Elsewhere A, and M. men gathered for 
musters in 44 States and 20 foreign 
countries. One was scheduled at Mc- 
Murdo Sound at the South Pole. 

The muster of former A. and M. stu- 
dents originated in 1903 but the annual 
ceremonies did not acquire prominence 
until. 1942. In that year headlines over 
the United States were made by 23 
Aggies, led by Maj. Gen. George F.. Moore, 
class of 1908, who conducted a muster on 
the island of Corregidor. At 
that historic muster, the Aggies, joined 
by other Texans, who had survived Ba- 
taan, drank a toast in water,to their 
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deceased comrades and to the heroes o 
1836 who fought to free Texas. 

As a graduate and a Texan, I am proyg 
to say that Texas A. and M. is the largeg 
military college in the United State, 
It is a land grant school and has alway, 
operated as a military school. It fy;. 
nished more officers to the Armed Forces 
in both World War I and IT than any 
other school or academy in the country 
Over 400 Aggies, many of whom serve jy 
the military, currently live in the Wasp. 
ington area. 

How Aggies feel about the muster cap 
be understood by quoting a portion of 
Senator Connally’s address on that 
occasion: 

Today with thankful hearts and tremep. 
dous pride we look back to the great traqj. 
tions of our foundation and the independ. 
ence of Texas. 

On this A. and M. muster we pay tribute to 
the glorious past and we join together in 
our strength and our pride to pay appro- 
priate observance to the independence 
Texas and the great sacrifices made by the 
gallant sons at Goliad, the Alamo, and Say 
Jacinto. 

We also pay tribute to other sons of A &y 
who through the years at Corregidor ang 
elsewhere have added luster to the historic 
heroism of A. and M. men through the years, 


High Cost of Production and High 
Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to include the testi- 
mony presented by me before the Con- 
sumers’ Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 9, 1957, concerning the difference 
in the price the farmer receives and 
what the consumer has to pay for his 
product. In view of the fact that there 
is considerable debate on the floor of the 
House at the present time concerning 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, I feel the information con- 
tained in this testimony is especially 
valuable: 

I want to take this opportunity to say that 
I have followed the work of this subcommit- 
tee with great interest. It affects not only 
the producers of agricultural products, but 
the consumers of agricultural products. This 
covers every citizen of the country. 

One of the most urgent needs this subcom- 
mittee has served is to contribute to the 
education of the consumer, and perhaps the 
farmer also. Publicity from some depatt- 
ments of Government and some farm organ- 
izations has widened the breach between the 
consumer and producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts. This works to the detriment of both 
parties concerned. I believe this subcommit- 
tee is taking a big step in the direction of 

this misunderstanding, «nd ! 
would personally like to see it receive more 
publicity. 

I would like to tell this distinguished com- 
mittee how the findings of their investigation 
fully support the present plight of th¢ 
farmers in southwestern Kansas. Because 0! 
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pressed condition of the wheat farmer 
ie 

the ty area, I feel I should testify on his be- 
palf. We are only permitted to produce 
90 to 50 percemt of our tillable acres in wheat. 
The average nm in Kansas is approxi- 
mately 200 million bushels. This year we 
are only going to raise 80 mililon bushels of 
wheat in Kansas, due to acreage controls and 
dry weather. Much of the wheat acreage 
nas gone into the soil bank. Soil-bank pay- 
ments are @ help in drought years, but they 
rovide only & small percent of the income 

which would be derived from a good crop 













edi like to bring out the cost of pro- 
guction first—the cost of our machinery has 
more than doubled. At the close of World 
War II, combines were selling for approxi- 
mately $2,500, The same combine today 
costs us $6,500. Where tractors sold at that 
time for $2,500, the same tractor today costs 
us $4,500. Cars and trucks are proportion- 
ately higher. When we were paying $2,500 
for our combines in 1946 and 1947, we were 
selling our wheat for $2.20 a bushel. And by 
com m we are selling our wheat today 
at $2 a bushel. Wheat acreage for the Na- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum of 55 
million acres as required by law. This is 
about 30 percent less of the total amount of 
acres suitable for wheat in our country. In 
many areas of this country wheat is the life~ 
plood of that area and this is true in my 
part of Kansas. Labor costs tor an example 
have risen proportionately. In 1945 farm la- 
por costs were from $6 to\$8 per day. Today 
we pay $10 to $12 a day and in some in- 
stances where you hire help to operate com- 
pines the fee for labor is $15 to $20 a day. 
The average farmer in my district with this 
kind of wheat base acreage, and an average 
wheat production at the present price of 
wheat and the present cost of overhead can- 
not show @ dollar net profit on today’s mar- 
ket, Let me give an example of an average 
farm in my district with an average wheat 
production and managed by a tenant farm- 
er. This is the actual experience of a GI 
farmer in Gray County, Kans., who is the 
father of four children. This is a farm that 
is better than the average I would say, and 
perhaps a. little larger than the average. 
However, it is a 1-man farm, operated pri- 





























is 960 acres. The cultivated land is 908 
acres; the grass land is 52 acres; the wheat 
base on this farm is 456 acres, which is above 
the average wheat base. And at present the 
land is used as follows: Wheat—456 acres, 
the estimated yield (county average) is 12 
bushels per acre over a period of 10 years. 
The total production if the crop produced 12 
bushels would be 5,472 bushels. This land is 
rented so that one-third of the wheat pro- 
duction goes to the landlord and two-thirds 
to the tenant—which would give the tenant 
farmer a total of 3,648 bushels and the land- 
owner 1,824 bushels. This year his commod- 
ity credit loan netted him approximately 
$1.90 per bushel. The total income available 




















Tun so no income can be expected from live- 
stock. The balance of land’ used’ is as fol- 
lows: summer fallow—400 acres, and avail- 
able for feed crops for -1956 were 52 acres, 
Se eee eee Sores Sgt 68 See pet 
out. 









Now I want to give you.a portion of what 
is the majority of the expenses of this farm. 
Expenses are based on income tax records of 
past years of operation. Crop insurance, 
where. you have Federal crop insurance or 
local hail insurance, has cost annually $597. 















marily by family labor. The size of the farm 


is $6,931.20, Due to drought no stock can be_ 
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expenses cost him $1,500 which included ad- 
ditional truck hire. .He also had actual ex- 
penses on his automobile and truck—which 
amounted to $500. The extra labor which he 
had to hire for harvest was $300. - Most of 
his machinery is getting old and his machin- 
ery repair bill on his income tax figures was 
$700. The total bills to operate this machin- 
ery such as gas, oil, and repairs on this farm 
was $900. Insecticides and grasshopper poi- 
sons and so for which are necessary he 
listed as $20, but I can name you many cases 
where that could have run up to $200 to $300 
or more. His wife likes to have a garden to 
help feed these four children, her husband, 
and what hired help they must have. The 
seed and the material that she bought for 
this garden amounted to $40. Because of 
drought he had no expenses on the feed for 
the livestock. The total cost of his farm 
operations and expenses were $4,787. His 
living expenses were figured at $2,000. The 
total cost of. living and operating this farm 
are $6,787. So he has in the beginning a net 
cash income of $144.20. He was allowed 
$1,000 depreciation on his farm equipment. 
Depreciation on his household goods runs 
$250 per year. However, all this will even- 
tually have to be replaced with new. If all 
this is figured it would appear that at the end 
of the crop year he will most likely be in 
@ worse condition by about $1,105.80 even if 
he gets 12 bushels per acre on every seeded 
acre. Of course, they haven’t been getting 
this during the past few drought years. At 
present it does not appear that there will be 
any wheat produced in that area this year, 
which leaves this particular operator noth- 
ing to pay on his debts accumulated since 
1952 when the last normal wheat crop was 
cut. In other words, the average farmer is 
getting quite a lot like Tennessee Ernie’s 
song—Sixteen Tons, “just another year older 
and deeper in debt.” His only chance is to be 
able to pyt out more acres in crops and pro- 
duce enough to offset his increased costs. 
This land does not profitably produce grain 
sorghums or any other crop, so there isn’t 
much he can turn to in the way of diversifi- 
cation. Also if he plants more acres of other 
crops he will have less summer fallow and 
consequently lower expected wheat yields. 
As you can see this individual is going to 
be a poor customer for the merchant in his 
local community. He cannot hope to pur- 
chase any new farm machinery, a new car, 
household furniture, TV sets, or even addi- 
tional clothes and groceries for his family. 
His neighbor who has possibly a little less 
land is proportionately worse off and will 
be even poorer as a customer. This boy is a 
poor risk for the banker, his local gasman, 
or anyone else. He has little chance to pay 
the businessman to whom he is already in- 
deb I think that this is an average 
example of an average farmer with an aver- 
age production in my area. It seems to me 
that the only possible way the wheat farmer 
can show a net profit today is to have a 
higher than average yield—in other words 
instead of having a 12-bushel average yield 


~he would have to produce a 40-bushel-per- 


acre wheat crop and then dispose of his 
holdings. But over a 10-year period he will 
eventually slip back to his county average 
if he continues to operate. 

I would like to quote further some farm 
prices—the price of eggs—25 cents per dozen 
to the producer. On the consumer base it’s 
45 to 60 cents per dozen. The price of a loaf 
of bread—a pound loaf of bread—sells today 
for 20 cents. A few years back when wheat 
‘was Selling for $2.20 or better the price of a 
pound loaf of bread was 15 cents. Gasoline 
fuel for farmers is consistently higher. 
Taxes in many instances since 1946 and 1947 
have gone up from 300 to 400 percent. We 
have got to have more production and better 
prices or reduced prices for the cost of pro- 
duction if we are to meet success. Over the 
past few years there has been an ever- 
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widening breach between the American 
farmer and the city consumer. All this 
wouldn’t be so disheartening if the con- 
sumer was gaining from the loss the farmer 
was receiving. This, however, is not the case 
as the subcommittee findings show. The 
high cost of production and low net returns 
are bankrupting many farmers in my area. 
This in turn affects small-business men sup- 
ported by the agricultural communities. It 
is one of our many objectives to try to bring 
new income into this area in order to offset 
the increased costs of production for the 
farmers who can’t make a go of it operating 
afarm. This is a necessity because certainly 
many businesses are closing due to a de- 
crease in sales from their farm trade. 

Mr, Chairman, my question is, What is 
happening to the difference in the price the 
farmer receives and what the consumer has 
to pay? Certainly in many cases the farmer 
is producing good food and losing money 
doing it. Yet the American consumer is pay- 
ing the highest costs of all time to feed his 
family. 

It has been a pleasure to present these 
views of mine to you and I thank you sin- 
cerely for your attention. 





How the Labor Bosses Got That Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled “Labor’s Czars Got That Way 
by Court Decision,” This is a most 
interesting article: 

LaBor’s Czars Gor THAT WAY BY CouRT 

DECISION 


If Messrs. Beck and Hoffa and lesser lights 
in the Teamsters’ Union have come to feel 
that their activities were none of the ordi- 
nary citizen’s business, perhaps this atti- 
tude is explained by one of the most extraor- 
dinary decisions ever handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a deci- 
sion which in effect exempts labor goons and 
racketeers from the consequences of acts 
which would get lesser men into serious 
trouble. 

The case, which Representative CLARE 
HorrMan, of Michigan, dug out _of the rec- 
ords a few weeks ago, was U. S. v. Local 807, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, one 
of a series of court decisions and legislative 
acts which accounts for the special posi- 
tion of labor organizations under ‘the law. 
This case was decided early in 1942 in an 
opinion written by, of all people, that emi- 
nent~ conservative, former Justice James 
Byrnes. It established the principle that 
threats, intimidation, and beatings are not 
subject to punishment under the antirack- 
eteering law if those guilty of such practices 
were using the brass knuckles “to obtain 
the payment of wages from a bona fide em- 
ployer to a bona fide employee.” 

U. S. v. Local 807 grew out of the habit of 
teamster pickets to lie in wait at the Holland 
Tunnel or other points of entry to New 
York City, stop trucks on their way into the 
city, and insist.on driving the trucks into 
New York or, if that was refused, riding dead- 
head. For this “service” the goons collected 
some $8 or $9. Owners or drivers who did 
not go along with the proposal were fre- 
quently hauled off their trucks and given the 


» 
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treatment with some blunt instrument. A 
group of the offending pickets was prosecuted 
under the Federal antiracketeering law, inas- 
much as the offense clearly involved inter- 
state commerce, and convicted. But the 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the convic- 
tions and the case went to the Supreme 
Court, where Justice Jimmy Byrnes handed 
down the monumental decision. 

The basis for the Byrnes decision was a 
clause in the antiracketeering law, inserted 
to meet labor objections to the original bill, 
which exempted from the definition of “rack- 
eteer” persons seeking to gain payment of 
wages. Therefore, money extorted from 
truck drivers under threat of violence was 
supposed to be “wages” within the meaning 
of the act. To Justice Byrnes it seemed clear 
that “the elimination of professional gang- 
sters was the aim of the statute and, second, 
that no interference with traditional labor- 
union activities was intended.” 

Thus even when “traditional labor-union 
activities” included pulling men off trucks 
and beating them, the law, as far as this 
particular statute was concerned, was as- 
sumed to be helpiess. Violence by Dillinger 
or Babyface Nelson was illegal; the same de- 
gree of violence by a picket of Local 807 was 
immune from prosecution under this statute. 
Justice Byrnes did try to sugarcoat this ex- 
traordinary doctrine by pointing out that 
when things got too rough, the States had 
laws under which violence could be punished, 
But for the Federal Government, the Su- 
preme Court defined racketeering not by the 
nature of the crime but by the status of the 
criminal. 

The late Chief Justice Harlan Stone, in a 

_vigorous dissent from this legalistic schizo- 
phrenia, declared that “the defendants who 
conspired to compel such payments by force 
and violence, regardless of the willingness of 
the victims to accept them as employees, were 
rightly convicted.” But, as the perpetrators 
of labor violence and extortion have noted 
over the years, it’s the majority decisions 
that make the law. No wonder the boys who 
run some of our labor unions have assumed 
that they had things their own way. 


Panama Canal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957° 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries, I should like to call the attention « 


of.my fellow committee members and to 
the membership of the whole House to 
the letter published in the Evening Star 
of May 15, 1957, from Charles S. Collier, 
professor of law, the George Washington 
University: 

PANAMA CANAL RIGHTS 

The interesting statement of His Excel- 
lency Ricardo M. Arias, Ambassador of Pan- 
ama to the United States, published in your 
issue of Tuesday, April 30, calls for attentive 
consideration and mature comment. 

One of the chief purposes of the Ambassa- 
dor’s communication apparently was to ex- 
press emphatic disagreement with Earl Voss, 
staff correspondent of the Star, as to the 
interpretation of the basic Isthmian Canal 
Convention, signed at Washington on No- 
vember 18, 1903. This convention is a treaty 
in our constitutional sense. The difference 
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of opinion just mentioned turns very largely 
on the issue as to the correct interpretation 
of article III of this convention when exam- 
ined in the context of other provisions. 

The text of article III of this treaty of 
1903 is as follows: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thorities within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said ar- 
ticle II which the United States would pos- 
sess or exercise if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters 
are located to the entire exclusion of the ex- 
ercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

The Ambassador, in his letter, gives a 
brief restatement or paraphrase of this ar- 
article but omits any mention of the highly 
significant concluding phrase just ; 

Article III appears to the legal specialist 
as well as to the man on the street to grant 
to the United States in the territory of the 
Panama Canal Zone and other auxiliary 
lands and waters all the rights, power, and 
authority that are comprehended under the 
general legal concept of territorial sover- 
eignty as defined by international law. And 
there is no consortium or partnership as 
between the United States and Panama as 
to the exercise of these sovereign rights, since 
the grant is explicitly stated to be “to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Repub- 
lic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority.” ‘ : 

In his effort to establish some sort of a 
limitation on the lawful powers of the United 
States in the Canal Zone, Ambassador Arias 
relies chiefly on the language in a separate 
article of the treaty, article II, the opening 
words of which read as follows: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occu- 


‘ pation, and control of a zone of land and 


land under water for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of said canal.” 

The Ambassador maintains that these 
words express the idea of a limited grant for 
particular purposes, and do not impair Pan- 
ama’s paramount sovereign authority. 

It may be true that article II taken alone 
would transfer to the’ United States only 
rights of beneficial use, occupation) and 
ownership, closely resembling what are des- 
ignated by writers on the Roman law as 
rights of dominium, or domain. But for 
this very reason article III of the treaty 
was immediately added for the purpose of 
conferring upon the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
that any territorial sovereign would possess 
or exercise. These are the rights of im- 
perium, or sovereign powers which are legally 
distinct from the rights of ownership or 
domain. 

It seems plain that the recitals in article 
III of the treaty of 1903 which grant to the 
United States sovereign rights and powers 
within the Canal Zone and the auxiliary 
lands constitute by themselves a distinct 
substantive statement which is completé and 


words of article III are taken in their natural 
and direct sense. 
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the United States of all the rights, pow, 
and authority within the Canal Zone whick 
the sovereign (any sovereign) as such would 
possess or is not limited to any 
particular interests in that territory. And 
this grant is expressed to be “to the entir 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights 
power, or authority.” a 
CHarRLes 8S. Coittcr. 
Professor of Law, the George Was). 
ington University. 


Statement by George J. Burger Before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cy. 
rency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include g 
statement by George J. Burger, vice pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ. 
ent Business, before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on May 15, 
1957: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership 
of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote, and as it 
pertains to the Small Business Administra- 
tion our nationwide membership has been 
polled six times since the legislation for the 
creation of this agency was first instituted. 

So as not to bore the committee with a 
long detailed statement as to our views on 
the Small Business Administration—we have 
covered this in full detail in appearances be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee on two occasions, under 


_date of March 28, 1957, and again on April 2, 


1957. 

Your committee well knows that in the 
first instance we recommended that the 
Small Business Administration be made 4 
permanent agency, and we also recommended 
the elimination of the policy board being set 
up consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his alternate, the Secretary of Com- 
merce or his alternate, and the Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administration. 
Our position today, on direct nationwide 
vote of our membership, remains the same. 
We do not believe the agency can success- 
fully carry out the will of the Congress with 
divided authority in the top bracket. 

We believe it will be found the members of 
the subcommittee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee will be in agreement with 
our views. 

To the credit of that committee, chair- 
maned by the Honorable AsraHam J. MUl- 
TER, and members of committee being, 
the Honorable Sypnry Yates, the Honor- 
able Tom Sreep, the Honofable R. WALTER 
RIewHLMAN, arid the Honorable Horace SEELY- 
Brown, Jr., they gave close and full attention 
during these hearings, hearing all sides 02 
the proposition. 2 
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shortly after the agency was created in 
the summer of 1953, and continuing right up 
to the present moment, we have made it 
our personal interest to check at the top and 
the local levels into the operations of the 
small Business Administration to make cer- 
tain that the will of Congress is being car- 
ried out. To @ degree, we feel satisfied that 
our action in this respect has been helpful 
to the agency itself and to small business 
which we represent. 

In July 1956, speaking for the Federation, 
in a conference with Dr. Arthur Burns, the 
then Economic Adviser to the President and 
chairman of the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business, we made seven 
specific recommendations on small business 
to be considered by his group, and one of the 
principal ations was that the 
small Business Administration be made a 
permanent agency and that full control be 
vested in the Administrator in setting the 
= ue appearances, by invitation, before 
the platform committees of both Republican 
and Democratic national conventions in 
Chicago and San Francisco, again—one of 
the principal recommendations we made 
pefore those groups was that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration be made a permanent 
agency, with control vested exclusively in 
the hands of the Administrator. There were 
no outward comments from members of the 
platform committees of both parties as to 
any objections and in this respect we are 
glad to note that after my appearance before 
the Small Business Committees of both the 
Senate and the House, Mr. Barnes, the Ad- 
ministrator announced the administration 
would favor the agency being made a per- 
manent agency. 

There are bills presently before your com- 
mittee which embody the recommendations 
of the membership of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and in each 
instance the vote has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of the adoption of these bills. 

In our appearances before the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress we have 
made our recommendations as to the overall 
policy which should be used in a continuing 
agency which would be as Congress expected 
it to be as a real help to efficient, progressive, 
independent business of all descriptions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we know of no other 
agency in the Federal Government that is 
subject to policy making in coénjunction with 
any other Government agency. We do not 
believe that the Treasury Department has a 
full understanding of the problems of small 
business, and we hold the same view as it 
relates to the Department of Commerce. 
Both of these Departments have their right- 
ful place in our Government, but they do 
not belong in any direct action that will be 
helpful to small business. ° 
























































The Hungarian Refugee Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16,1957 __, 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions passed at the convention 
of the Christian Church, Disciples of 
Christ, held in Buffalo, was the following 
on the Hungarian refugee program. I 
believe that this resolution reflects the 
views of the majority of responsible and 
informed citizens on this compelling 
issue, We have a duty to make our immi- 
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gration policy one that is totally con- 
sistent with our obligations to ourselves 
and to the world. I urge that considera- 
tion be given to the pending legislation in 
this field without further delay. 

The resolution reads: 

VII. Tae Commission on Soctat ACTION 

Whereas the Hungarian relief program is 
one that challenges the conscience of the 
entire Western World: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) of New York and New 
Jersey, urge Representatives in Congress to 
continue the Hungarian relief program, 
which has been discontinued for lack of 
funds. 

WILLIAM SHOoP, 
Chairman, Commission on Social Action. 
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Act for People or Sink, President Tells 
GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following words of 
Garnett D. Horner contained in yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star: 

AcT FoR PEOPLE OR SINK, PRESIDENT TELLS 
GOP 


(By Garnett D. Horner) 


President Eisenhower emphasized today 
that he believes the Republican Party will 
be sunk in the long run unless it follows his 
concept of modern Republicanism. 

The President rejected at a news confer- 
ence any idea of punishing Republicans in 
Congress who do not agree with him. 

He said he will depend on trying to influ- 
ence people in quiet conversation and occa- 
sional factual television-radio speeches to 
the country to try to win support for his 
programs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's warning to the GOP right 
wing that its road leads to oblivion for the 
party came during a news conference de- 
voted largely to a defense of his budget im- 
periled by the congressional oconomy drive. 

, MORE CONSERVATIVE 

At the same time, he said he thinks he is 
more conservative now than he was in 1952. 

Emphasizing that he is against any trifling 
with the Nation’s financial integrity, the 
President said he has the same concern as 
others about the high cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

He said he believes all Government pro- 
grams must be studied carefully to make sure 
too big a load is not being taken on. 

But, along with this, the President said the 
Federal Government cannot shut its eyes to 
such problems as assisting the aged and dis- 
abled. 

Any political group that does not study the 


‘ needs of the people and try to meet them 


will in the long run be sunk, he added. 
SEEKS SOUND FISCAL POLICY 


The President said he thought this summed 
up his conception of modern Republicanism. 

He said it means adhering to sound basic 
principles in Government operations, includ- 
ing a balanced budget. He said new prob- 
lems should be met head on and an effort 
should be made to solve them with a clear 
comprehension of what the people need. 
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Mr. Eisenhower was reminded that he in- 
terpreted his second-term election victory 
last November as a mandate from the people 
to carry forward a program of modern Re- 
publicanism, and was asked if he thought 
the will of the people was being flaunted in 
Congress. 

He remarked that it is too much to expect 
everybody tO understand all at once all that 
enters into this political philosophy. He 
said as people are informed they probably 
will support what the country voted for in 
November. 

Told that Democrats in Congress seem to 
be supporting his program more than most 
Republicans there, he was asked if he ex- 
pected to punish the Republicans not going 
along with him or reward those who do. 

He replied firmly that he does not think 
it is the function of any President to punish 
anybody for voting what he believes. 

Then a reported asked if he planned to 
try to work more for his programs in Con- 
gress through such Republicans as Senators 
Case of New Jersey and Javirs, of New York, 
who are supporting them. 


WORKS THROUGH LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Eisenhower replied that he does not 
see how it is possible for him to work with 
Republicans in Congress as a group except 
through their elected leadership. 

Thus he made it clear that he expects to 
continue working with Senate Republican 
Leader KNOWLAND and House Republican 
Leader Martin, who have been in the fore- 
front of those Republicans who have urged 
greater budget reductions than the President 
believes are possible without risking the 
safety of the country or cutting our needed 
domestic programs. 

Told that some Republicans think he has 
“moved to the left” since his first election 
in 1952, Mr. Eisenhower said “far from it.” 
He added that if anything, he has become 
more conservative. Then he went into his 
exposition of how modern Republicanism 
should try to meet needs of the people while 
following sound fiseal policies to preserve 
the value of the dollar. 





Opinion of an Ordinary Citizen in Regard 
to Our Present Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to include a letter 
which I have received from Arthur C. 
Hodgson, attorney: at law, Lyons, Kans., 
dated May 9, 1957. I feel the remarks 
made by Mr. Hodgson are indeed sound 
and truly indicative of the thinking of 
the ordinary citizens of our country: 

, Lyons Kans., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. Froyp BREEDING, 

Representative, Fifth Congressional 
District of Kansas, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: I am writing you in regard to 
the budget which the Congress is presently 
considering for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment for the next fiscal year. 

Since the President submitted his pro- 
posed budget to Congress, I have been watch- 
ing with a great dea} of interest, items in 
the newspaper in regard to the proposed 
budget. Some have been in favor of the 
budget as submitted, others feel that it is 
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much too high. As @ general proposition I 
do not write to my Representative or to my 
Senators. I feel that they are on the scene 
and normally in a better position to judge 
than I am here at Lyons, Kans. However, I 
have come to the conclusion that I should 
write and express the opinion of one ordi- 
nary American in regard to our present 
budget. 

I am familiar with the thoughts of differ- 
ent officials in Government guarding this 
proposed budget. I am also familiar with 
the stand of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and other organized groups, for 
all of them have been reported in the papers 
extensively. Personally I feel that the pro- 
posed budget is much too high, however, 
here again I am not in as good & position to 
judge as you are, and as one of your con- 
stituents I want you to use your best judg- 
ment. I do wish, however, that you should 
know what at least one person is thinking 
in regard to the budget. 

I have been reading the paper for several 
years that we are having unprecedented 
prosperity, however, I have been inclined to 
except central and western Kansas from this 
claim of unprecedented prosperity. I have 
told myself that probably the drought is 
largely responsible for the fact that we in 
central Kansas have not been having the 
prosperity which the papers claim for the 
rest of the United States. Be that as it may, 
I know that when I am in a period of pros- 
perity that I should be paying off any in- 
debtedness which I may have. Assuming 
that we have been in a period of prosperity 
since World War II, then I think it is high 
time that we start paying off some of the 
public debt instead of having ever increas- 
ing national budgets. Somehow I can’t see 
very much difference between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and myself as far 
as indebtedness is concernd, at least I think 
some of the same fundamental rules apply, 
and if I owed my banker substantial sums 
of money and kept buying a lot of things 
which I could do without and did not make 
any attempt to liquidate my indebtedness, I 
would soon find that I didn’t have any credit 
with my banker. I think the same thing 
can and probably will be true with the 
Government of the United States. 


The papers recently contained a statement 
from Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, to the 
effect that why were those comprising the 
United States Chamber of Commerce scream- 
ing about taxes and expenditures when they 
were making more money than they had ever 
made before. I get the implication from 
these statements by Mr. Wilson, as quoted 
in the paper, that he thinks that as long 
as people are making a lot of money that 
they shouldn’t be concerned because the 
Government throws a bunch of it away. For 
one, I do not go for this line of reasoning. 
I think it is fairly childish and I do not think 
it is a very worthy comment by the Secretary 
of Defense. Frankly I am concerned about 
the bigness of Government as well as the 
bigness of some segments of industry. As 
one of the garden variety of citizens of our 
country, I can observe the little person being 
gobbled up by the big operator and by the 
big corporation. Not that I have anything 
against the big operator or the big corpora- 
tion, but I am alarmed that the little man is 
receiving what seems. to me to be very little 
consideration from our Government or for 
that matter, from Congress. 

I served in the Navy in the Southwest 
Pacific during World War II, and I would 
not sacrifice our national welfare because of 
the burden it would impose on meror other 
citizens of our country to keep up a suffi- 
cient Military Establishment, but what I 
do think I have a right to expect as a citizen, 
is to have the frills cut out and the un- 
necessary expense lopped off. It is my feel- 
ing, without actually knowing, that these 
frills and unnecessary expenses run into the 
billions rather than the millions of dollars. 
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Naturally I want you to exercise your good 
judgment as far as the budget is concerned, 
but I do want you to know that at least one 
person in Kansas feels that the Government 
has gotten out of hand, that our duly elected 
Representatives and Senators represent us, 
and that we rely upon you, first of all to do 
what you think is the best for the good of 
our country, secondly, that you will do what 
you consider is best for the constituents and 
the State you represent, thirdly, that you 
be as businesslike with the affairs of Gov- 
ernment as you would be in your own busi- 
ness at home. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ArtTHuR C. Hopcson, 
Attorney at Law. 


The Washington Star, the Washington 
Post, and the Washington Journal, 98- 
Year-Old German-Language Weekly, 
Report on Cultural Growth of the Na- 
tion’s Capital 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include three reports from 
as Many newspapers on the cultural ac- 
tivities and growth which is taking place 
these days in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is the hope of all of us that Wash- 
ington will one day soon rival London, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, and other Euro- 
pean capitals in* cultural’ attainments. 

The Washington Star in 1852 pre- 
dicted that Washington was destined to 
be the most powerful and brilliant capi- 
tal in the world. 

Ninety years later W. M. Kiplinger, 
Washington publisher and businessman, 
was to say in his book Washington Is 
Like That: 

Despite the wealth of national tradition 
attached to Washington there is very little 
native culture. The city has never been a 
notable breeding place for art, or music, or 
literature. Unlike other great capitals of 
world thought, such as prewar London and 
Vienna and Paris, where the native-born 
leaders of the cities shaped the intellectual 
patterns which influenced the nation, Wash- 
ington as a city has no homegrown culture. 
Its influence in cultural matters is not by 
Washington but rather via Washington. 
Whatever culture there is here was started 
elsewhere and brought in and pasted on. 


Mr. Kiplinger in 1956, 14 years still 
later, maintained that the situation had 


not changed much from what it was in 


1942. . 

I feel that with this bit of background 
information the following newspaper re- 
ports take on added significance and 
interest: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 16, 1957] 
Senare Approves PurcHase oF LAND IN Foccy 
Borrom For CULTURAL CENTER 

The Senate approved last night Govern- 
ment purchase of land in Foggy Bottom for 
the proposed $36 million auditorium and cul- 
tural center. 

A joint conference report authorizing the 
General Services Administration to buy land 
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west of 24th Street and Virginia Avenue 
NW., passed the Senate shortly before 3 30 
p.m. The measure now goes to the House 

Senator Warne Morse, Democrat, Oregon, 
acting chairman of the Senate-House cop. 
ference committee that drafted the repoy 
asked for immediate consideration after ;,. 
troducing the measure. It passed withoy, 
opposition. 

The Foggy Bottom site is the one fayoreg 
by the Auditorium Commission over 5 
locations including one in the Southwe 
development area. 

The bill directs the General Services Ad. 
ministrator to acquire the 27-acre tract by 
purchase and condemnation. ‘ 

Sould the House approve the report, fur. 
ther legislation appropriating funds wi! be 
necessary, though, before the land may pj, 
purchased.* * * The Peoples Life Insurance 
Co. had planned to build its headquarters 
building on part of the land. 

The Auditorium Commission has agreeq 
to finance construction of the $36 million 
building through national subscription if 
Congress provides the land. 

In addition to setting the site, the Senate. 
approved bill changes the name of the ay. 
ditorilum to the National Cultural Center 
and the name of the Auditorium Commission 
to the Commission for a National Culturaj 
Center. The life of the Commission is ex. 
tended until the center is built. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 15, 1957] 
ArcHirects Tonp ArTs DESERVE Casinet 
Status 


(By Francis P. Douglas) 


The fragile Miss Lililan Gish, who is an 
enduring ornament of the theater, urged 
today that a Cabinet post be created to 
encourage the arts in America. 

She addressed the American Institute of 
Architects at the organization's centennial 
convention in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. She 
asked the architects to join others of the 
arts and sciences in taking the project for 
a cabinet secretary to President Eisenhower, 

Dr. Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, demurred. 

“Getting the Government too deeply in- 
volved in the arts may well curtail their full 
freedom, making the artist dependent on the 
imagination of officials and bureaucrats and 
stifie his individual initiative,” he said. 

He conceded he is somwhat divided on the 
subject. One project the Government should 
foster is the establishment of an American 
National Theater and Music Center in the 
Capital, he said. The people cannot provide 
this themselves, he explained, and certainly 
not the voteless citizens of Washington. 

Another area where the Government could 
help, he said, is in the preservation of his- 
toric sites, buildings, and art objects. 

Dr. Leo Friedlander, sculptor and former 
president of the National Sculpture Society, 
opposed bills offered to set up an advisory 
commission on the arts. He said there isa 
danger that the proposed Federal Advisory 
Commission might tend to establish an over- 
all supervision controlled to a great extent 
by too few artists. He said also the bills too 
pronouncedly have a political approach. 

SEES ARTIST ALONE 


Miss Gish said that since 1917 we seem 
to have concentrated on other lands more 
than our own. 

We ‘have given away billions to others 
while our own shrines come down one by 
one for lack of funds to care for them, she 


ther 


St re. 


"continued. “Why? Because the artist has no 


of appeals as the laboring man, the 
businessman. They al! have 
President’s Cabinet, but 
e scientist. He does not 
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ognition due them. She recalled she herself 
nad of only two architects—Frank 
poyd Wright and Stanford White, who got 









00" prize fighter gets more publicity and, 
jn some instances, & truck driver is better 
paid,” she continued. “It would seem that 
our system of values has reached an Alice 
in Wonderland absurdity, worthy only of 


deal Eisenhower, she pointed out has 
already said that “something should be done 
for the arts. Now it is up to us to tell him 
what that something is.” 

OPPOSES SUBSIDY IDEA 

Dr. Mitchell spelled out what the President 
pad said, quoting this from his 1955 state 
of the Union message: 

“The Federal Government should do mofe 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities. I 
shall recommend the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts—to 
advise the Federal Government on ways to 
encourage artistic endeavor and apprecia- 

n.” 

_ orchestra leader said he could not 
see how anyone could quarrel with this. 
But he added direct subsidy in the form 
of patronage to the musical organizations is 
another question. 

“The Government would certainly tread 
on delicate ground,” he continued, “for soon 
the question would come up as to what 
constitutes art, and I don’t think any 2 
Government commissioners could agree on 
that any more than can 2 music critics— 
oreven youand I, They might finally com- 

on some basis—a little modern and 
a little classic, a touch of Texas and a 
little of New England—and the result could 
spell utter mediocrity. 

“tT would dread to see home noble con- 
tributor to one of our political parties ap- 
pointed to a Goyernment commission or, 
heaven forbid, as secretary of culture, and 
tell me what symphonies I ought to con- 
duct and what symphonies I ought not to 
conduct. Let’s leave Federal patronage to 
politics and political jobs.” 

Dr. Mildred ©. McIntosh, president of 
Barnard College, and Prof. Paul Tillich, of 
Harvard University, participated in the 
discussion. 


NaTIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN Music WEEK, 
May 5-12, 1957 


Mrs. Ralph Becker, honorary vice chair- 
man, 

Mrs. Edward Cleaveland Sweeney, treasurer. 
Hon. Sherman Adams, honorary chairman. 
Philip A. Guarino, chairman, executive 

committee. = 
Hon, Robt. EB. McLaughlin, honorary vice 

chairman. 
Clinton Price, executive secretary. 
Dean. Mustc Lover: National and Inter- 

American Music Week will be observed this 

year May 5-12 under the keynote “Life means 
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presentation of the opera The Gypsy Baron 
by Johann Strauss, Jr. Produced by Dr. 
Frederick Fall, who was formerly connected 
with the Volk Opera in Vienna, this three- 
act comic opera will have Dean Dittman, 
recent winner of the Lauritz Melchior award, 
to play the lead. The opera will be presented 
at Roosevelt Auditorium, 13th and Allison 
Streets NW., at 8:15 p. m., on May 9, 10, and 
11. One of the significant features of this 
production is the opportunity it gives local 
performers for presenting their talents. 

In order to make this program possible as 
well as perpetuate local opera this~endeavor 
must capture the interest, the goodwill, the 
cooperation, and the financial assistance of 
friends of the opera. We are asking there- 
fore that you make every effort to support 
this opera by attending the performances 
and making a contribution. 

Puiir A. Guarino, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
National Music Week. 

Honorary committee: Mrs. Robert Law 
Bacon, Senator J. Glenn Beall, Mrs. Ezra Taft 
Benson, Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, Mr. Barnee 
Breeskin, Mrs. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Hon. 
Joel T. Broyhill, Mrs, Wilber M. Brucker, Mrs. 
Arleigh Albert Burke, Mrs. Harold Burton, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Edward R. Carr, Milo 
F. Christiansen, Robert W. Dowling, Mrs. 
John Foster Dulles, David C. Finley, Robert 
V. Fleming, -Mrs. Marion B. Folsom, Hon. 
George A. Garrett, Henry Gichner, Maj. Gen. 
U. 8, Grant III, Hon. Theodore Green, Father 
Gilbert V. Hartke, Maj. Gen. Robert W. Has- 
brouck, Mrs. George M. Humphrey, Frank R. 
Jelleff, Dr. George Johnson, Hon. Lyndon 
Johnson, Hon. Eric Johnston, David Karrick, 
Hon. Carroll D. Kearns, Hon. Arthur G. Klein, 
Hon. William Knowland, Brig. Gen. Thomas 
A. Lane, Dr. Warner Lawson, Hon. Joseph 
Martin, Jr., Hon. Pat McNamara, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Dr. Howard 
Mitchell, Mrs. James P. Mitchell, Hon. James 
H. Morrison, Hon. Matthew M. Neely, Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Merriweather Post, Hon. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Mrs. Ivy Priest, Mrs. Donald A. 
Quarles, Adm. Arthur Radford, Hon. Samuel 
Rayburn, Mrs. William P. Rogers, Mrs. James 
H. Rowe, Jr., Mrs. Pred A. Seaton, Douglas 
Smith, Dr. Harold Spivacke, Mrs. Arthur 
Summerfield, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Mrs. 
Charles Thomas, Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Mrs. Earl Warren, 
Mrs... Sinclair Weeks, Herman Williams, 
George Livingston Williams, Mrs. Charles E. 
Wilson. 

[From the Washington Journal of May 17, 
1957] 


Gypsy Baron Gets SPARKLING RESURRECTION 
The three performances of The Gypsy 


' Baron given last week by the ensemble di- 


rected by Dr. Frederick Fall could, by all 
means, live up to the standards of a demand- 
ing criticism ia spite of the fact that most 
of the participants were nonprofessional in 
status, 

The many Europeans who attended the 
performances and who, indeed, through for- 
mer experience of performances on German 
and Austrian stages, had good bases for com- 
parison, were sincerely impressed. Many of 


‘our readers have confirmed this impression 


from personal attendance at the perform- 
ances, 5 

If, however, one reads in the Washington 
Post the writeup of Mr. Paul Hume (and his 
colleague from the Washington Star does not 
fall short of him) and if one sees how Hume, 
with the fraudulent freedom of an opera 
Pope, walks his own rather shaky tightrope 
(in regard to his operatic experience) and, 
further, if one sees how he strikes below the 
belt at the people of ovr city who, under 
great sacrifices of time &d labor, have made 
these performances possible then one asks 
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if, after all, one can place any value at all 
on Washington music criticism. 

The Gypsy Baron is no Bach cantata and 
Zcupan is, after all, the most ridiculous hog- 
raiser on earth. That is what makes The 
Gypsy Baron so charming and so lovable. 

May the men and women who worked so 
tirelessly to bring Smetana and Strauss to 
the Washington stage not let themselves be 
deterred from future efforts by “hume-id” 
malice. 

In northern Germany there is a saying, 
——- the farmer doesn’t know, he won't 
eat.” 

We inscribe this saying in the memory al- 
bum of our arrogant District of Columbia 
music critics with much pleasure. 

We hope, at the same time, to see again 
next year something® as ridiculous which, 
in our European ignorance, we find so beau- 
tiful and reminiscent of home, 





Policy Toward Satellite Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


MINORITY Views or Hon. James G. FULTON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The report of the majority of the Special 
Study Mission to Europe on Policy Toward 
the Satallite Nations lays great stress on 
the widely-voiced criticism of a lack of con- 
sistency in United States foreign policy. Yet 
where is this alleged inconsistency to be 
found? Certainly it is not in the funda- 
mental principles and objectives of our 
policy. It is necessary to point out that the 
implementation of the same United States 
foreign policy must vary. because of local 
area conditions. The same_method of im- 
plementation would not have been possible 
toward both Hungary and the ‘Middle East 
due to the essentially different circum- 
stances and conditions of power access in 
the two areas. 

In short, our United States capability of 
exerting influence or bringing power to bear 
directly is obviously greater in some areas 
of the world than in others. As applied to 
the satellite states, our United States policy 
during the present administration—and 
during the previous one as well—has been 
to sustain the hopes of the peoples of East- 
ern Europe in the eventual achievement of 
liberty and national independence, to main- 
tain their faith in the value of these goals, 
and to promote by every means, short of 
force or the encouragement of force, an 
evolution toward freedom. There have 
been many allegations that the VOA and 
the RFE led the Hungarians to expect more 
than this. No substantial or affirmative evi- 
dence has been presented to our committee 
or otherwise that would bear out this alle- 
gation. There may have been errors through 
inferences drawn from program statements 
issued under changing and highly charged 
emotional conditions. The majority of the 
study mission is justified in pointing out 
that the most careful editorial supervision 
of these media is required. 

Course of action of the United States Gov- 
ernment taken by the White House, the De- 
partment of State, our United States repre- 
sentation at the United Nations, as well as 
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our United States missions abroad, from the 
very beginning of the Hungarian uprising 
appears to have developed logically from the 
basic policy just described. Certain funda- 
mental decisions had to be considered and 
made and, clearly, were taken promptly upon 
the outbreak of violence in Hungary. These 
decisions would appear to be the following: 

(a) That the United States Government 
was not prepared to resort to force or the 
threat of force in the Hungarian situation; 

(b) That the United Nations organization 
offered the best hope of bringing about a sat- 
isfactory solution of that situation; 

(c) That the United States should take all 
possible peaceful means outside the United 
Nations to assist that organization and to be 
of aid to the Hungarian people in the light of 
developing circumstances. 

There are some who may question the va- 
lidity of these decisions, but no evidence has 
been developed before our European subcom- 
mittee to indicate that these important and 
decisive steps were not taken expeditiously in 
view of the long unrest in Hungary, and the 
sudden dramatic culmination in violent and 
complete revolution. The steps taken by the 
United States in the Hungarian crisis were 
clearly in harmony with these decisions. It 
is a matter of record that our permanent 
representative in the United Nations took a 
strong lead in bringing the Hungarian ques- 
tion first before the Security Council and 
later before the General Assembly. Accord- 
ing to a letter which he addressed to the 
editor of Time, Inc., on March 4, 1957, he was 
actively working with the members of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly 
at the United Nations how best to handle the 
Hungarian crisis from October 25. There is 
ample evidence that the United States did 
exert constant and leading efforts to marshal 
every possible support for the Hungarian peo- 
ple in the United Nations and have continued 
to do so up to the present time. The actions 
as to Hungary in which the United States 
participated were taken by the overwhelming 
majority of the United Nations in behalf of 
the Hungarian people. 

The majority view of the subcommittee 
would on any other proposed course of indi- 
vidual United States action necessarily have 
the United States Government embark On a 
solitary and sudden course exactly as Britain 
and France acted on the Suez crisis. which 
occurred at the same time as the Hungarian 
revolt. The United States could not insist on 
joint action against war in the dispute with 
Britain and France on Suez, and at the same 
time embark on a solitary policy as to Hun- 
gary when the United Nations was consider- 
ing the question. It should be pointed out 
that the majority report recommends no spe- 
cific action or policy that the United States 
Government should have taken in the Hun- 
garian crisis other than the administration 
took, but simply complains of the necessary 
time to implement consultations for joint 
action in the Unites Nagfions agencies. Do we 
act with our allies and the United Nations in 
the next satellite crisis or revolution? I 
strongly recommend we do. 

Outside the United Nations both the 
President (on October 25) and the Secretary 
of State (on October 27) vigorously con- 
demned Soviet actions in Hungary while at 
the same time pointing out that the security 
of the Soviet Union would not be threatened 
by a free and independent Hungary. The 
United States Government unilaterally also 
made significant contributions to the ma- 
terial aid of the Hungarian people, though 
this too was coordinated through the United 
Nations. 

Much is said in the majority report about 
the lack of United States action during the 
“fatal 4 days” between October 23 and Oc- 
tober 27. Such criticism, however, neglects 
to take account of several important factors. 
While it was known long before October 23 
that there was general popular unrest within 
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Hungary and deep factional conflict within 
the Hungarian Communist Party itself, no 
one, including the Hungarian people, the 
Hungarian Communist leaders, or the So- 
viets, was in a position during the first days 
of the uprising to forecast the course which 
events were to take during the ensuing 
period. 

The initiation of any precipitate action 
(and the majority does not specify just what 
action it has in mind) before at least the 
general outline and trend of events as they 
were developing had become clear would 
appear, even in hindsight, to be unwise. 

Consider, for example, the situation as it 
existed on October 24. Imre Nagy, who was 
known to be more nationalistically inclined 
and more moderate in his political and eco- 
nomic policies than his predecessor, had be- 
come Prime Minister. The Stalinist Gero 
had ben forced to resign as party secretary. 

In brief, progress had been made at that 
point not dissimilar to what had just taken 
place in Poland. Would the United States 
have been justified in taking some hasty 
action at that juncture which might have 
jeopardized Nagy’s position as the only leader 
who at the time appeared even remotely 
acceptable both to the Soviets and the Hun- 
garian people? Should all possibilities of a 
compromise solution have been endangered 
or forfeited at that stage when there was no 
clear basis for anticipating what the next 
days would bring? 

It would appear from these considerations 


that our Government took the only steps 


feasible within the framework of its basic 
policy decisions: We made known to the 
Hungarian people that we shared their aspi- 
rations for freedom and national indepen- 


con- 
demned the Soviet intervention and initi- 
ated discussions with friendly governments, 
primarily within the framework of the 
United Nations but also on a direct basis, 
concerning action which could be under- 
taken with wide agreement in support of 
the Hungarian people. 


More Than Illusory Controls Needed for 
Effective Regulation of Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial entitled 
“Gas Debate,” which appeared in the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal on May 13, 


1957: - : 
Gas DEBATE 


controversy that seems as much a part of the 
oil and gas industry as wildcatters and gush- 
ers. For as soon as before 


administration 
or the industry wanted. But it is already 
clear that none of the proposals before Con- 
gress would give adequate protection to the 
consumers of natural gas. 

The t Phase of the gas controversy 
began when the United States Supreme Court 
ruled 3 years ago that the Federal Power 
Commission could regulate prices charged by 
natural-gas producers. The FPC authority 
to police the pipeline companies and the 
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power of State agencies to regulate gas price 
charged comsumers by local utilities - 
long been settled. 

The natural-gas industry wants a mip; 
mum of Federal‘controls over producers. s, 
does President Eisenhower. Last year Con. 
gress passed such legislation, but the Pres,. 
dent vetoed it because, he said, of arrogan, 
lobbying tactics by oil and gas interests. 

Until last week it had been generally age 
sumed that legislation sponsored by Chair. 
man Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, of th, 
House Commerce Committee, was acceptahj. 
to the administration. However, hearing 
opened with a statement by Charles H. Key. 
dall, General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, that the administration Wants 
greater FPC authority over the prices charge 
By producers than the Harris bill provides 

But even with the changes suggested by 
Mr. Kendall, PPC control over prices chargeg 
by gas producers still would not be adequate 
to protect consumers. Their interests cay 
best be met by allowing the Supreme Cour; 
decision of 1954 to stand. 

For if there are no controls or only illusory 
controls over the prices producers get {o; 
their gas when they sell it to pipeline com. 
panies, there cannot be effective regulation 


of the rates charged by pipelines or |oca| 
utilities. 


have 


Alliance Is Proud of Bentia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1957 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 


Bentia, of Alliance, received the Horatio 


Alger award this week for his outstand- 
ing achievement in rising to the presi- 
dency of the Alliance Manufacturing Co. 
at 38, having oe with the concern 
as a errr w in college. 

Details of career were reported in 
the Recorp several days ago. At this 
time I ask leave to include an editorial 
from the Alliance Review commenting 
on this recognition, and Hal Boyle's 
syndicated column containing further 
information: 

ALLIANCE Is Proup or BENTIA 


Distinct honor came to Alliance yesterday 
when one of héf native sons was accorded 
the signal honor of becoming the youngest 
American to receive the coveted Horatio 
Alger award. 

This distinction fell to John Bentia, the 
son of Rumanian i ts, who at the age 
of 39 has become one of the outstanding men 
of the country in the electronics field. He 
is at 39 presideht of the Alliance Manufac- 
turing Co., where he started as a stockboy, 
after graduation at Mount Union College. 

Bentia was among those honored at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City by 
the American Schools and Colleges Associa- 
Bentia attributes hissuccess to determina- 
tion, hard work, and God-given good health, 
and is convinced that opportunities today 
are infinitely greater than ever befcre. 

Bentia asserts that “chances for success to- 
day are much greater because more and 
more men are seeking security rather than 
competitive success. For the really deter- 
mined individual, unafraid of hard work, 
today’s opportunities offer less competition 
than ever before. Actually, the less capable 
person now has more chances for success 
than he ever had in the past.” 
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retiring and unassuming, but industrious 
god di Bentia’s career and achieve- 
ment should be an inspiration to every youth 
of the land, and especially to those of his 
pome community. No better example of the 
privileges of the American free enterprise 
system could be cited oe the a a 

en graduating month and n 

soe alliance High School and Mount Union 
College, both of which helped in Bentia’s 
preparation for life. 

Bentia’s accomplishments likewise stand 
to the rest of the country as illustrative of 
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earings the important role held in a ae 
z Ken. ty by the concerns that thrive ance. 
Defense only a successful industrial realm, such as 


alliance, could provide the stepping stones 
for the kind of personal advancement which 
has come to this native son. _ 

Bentia’s receipt of the Alger 


L Wants 
charged 
rOVides, 


sted Likewise, 

bead gward will provide enjoyable nostalgia for 
lequate those who included in their boyhood library 
ts can the Horatio Alger works which unquestion- 


ably served as an inspiration to thousands 
of American youths. 

As a community, Alliance is proud of 
pentia, and pleased to take a bit of credit 
for producing this type of distinguished 
jeadership. 


fom PAPERBOY TO PRESIDENT: BOYLE TELLS 
SrorY or ALLIANCE ALGER 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New YorK.—John Bentia, a 39-year-old 
bachelor whe runs a 20-million-dollar-a- 
. year business, has figured out a simple for- 
; mula by which practically anyone can be- 

come successful in only 14 hours a day. 
There’s only one catch in it. You have to 
spend the 14 hours working. 
“I feel strongly that a person of mediocre 
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‘VES talent can, by determination and hard work, 
be more successful than a brilliant man with 
less drive,” said Bentia. 

John ‘Tye seen it happen time after time, and 
oratio it's a simple matter of mathematics. 

tand “If you work 12 hours a day and the other 

oe fellow works 8, every 2 days you gain a full 

Preals day on him, The chances are that, even if 

1g Co. he is a little smarter than you, he isn’t 

neern smart enough to overcome the difference that 
your added hours on the job makes.” 

ed in Bentia himself puts in 80 hours of work a 

+ this week, and says he enjoys it. 

torial The son Of Rumanian immigrants, he sold 

ntin newspapers at the age of 5. He worked his 

INS Be vay through collegé and then in 1938, took 
oyle’s His $135 a month job as stockboy with the 
ther Alliance Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Electronics Corp., in Alliance, 

Ohio, his hometown. 

terday Four years ago he became president of 

orded the firm. Last week his steady climb up the 

ingest ladder of success was recognized by the 
oratii American Schools and Colleges Association, 
which voted him an Horatio Alger award. 

. oe He is the youngest executive ever to receive 

“ age the honor, 

agen A pleasant-faced man with an easy man- 

, Se ner that cloaks his own Spartan sense of self- 

baie dsipline, Bentia says there never in history 

‘kboy has been a time when it was easier for a 

age. man to get ahead—if he faces up to the 

; 2 “There have never been more opportuni- 

sie tiese—and fewer wa really looking for 

observed ly. 

a “But most people today seem afraid to 

saith Sia uate: tek iC arcane cr eens 

& hammering, t y taking 
way the that you can learn what 

“ae - 

“ lack confidence in themselves, yet 

= must deyelop and hold on to. They 
nee to look for a pleasant job with mini- 
jeter risks and a‘safe pension.” 

worms truth, as Bentia sees it, is that most 

‘ition who say they want to be a success 

pable ‘tually are afraid of success and the penal- 


ICCess 
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ties it imposes. He makes no bones of the 
fact success does exact a penalty. 

“You sometimes are lonely when you're 
not working,” he admitted frankly. “You 
miss some of the pleasure of family life, and 
the enjoyment of hobbies. You-don’t play 
as good a game of golf. 

“Socially, you find it difficult to engage in 
small talk because you don’t have the time 
to learn the things that make small talk.” 

The reward of success, he feels, lies in the 
pride of creative achievement rather than 
in the bigger paycheck. 

But is success worth the things a man 
loses along the way? 

“Obviously, most men in their hearts, 
don’t think so,” he said. “I do, even though 
I know I have missed—so far—the happiness 
of family life.” 

But Bentia says being a bachelor ‘sn’t one 
of his career goals, and he expects to marry 
soon, 

What attribute does he value most in a 
wife? 

“Primarily understanding,” he said, smil- 
ing. “From what the older boys tell me, it 
can cause a lot of trouble if you like to work 
long hours and your wife isn’t sympathetic.” 





The Supersonic Tonic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the May 
9, 1957, issue of the Indian River News, 
Sebastian, Fla., has been called to my 
attention by Maj. Sidney J. Roche, who 
is stationed at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla. 
The editorial on The Supersonic 
Tonic I believe refers to a timely and 
important subject and I am glad to 
have it inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 


-Recorp for the attention of my col- 


leagues: 
The editorial follows: 
Tue Supersonic TONIC 
(By Sallydale Wimbrow) 


There seems to be a point to be made by 
the merging of two old cries: The shortage 
of school teachers and the shortage of elec- 
tronic e . We have to encourage in- 
terest in difficult subjects like science and 
mathematics if America intends to win, 
place, or show in the jet age. Right now 
Russia is graduating at least 50,000 engineers 
annually, while America graduates only 
about 40,000. Why? America is suffering 
tremendously from a shortage of the right 
kind of school teachers. The right kind of 
teacher.puts his subject across before a stu- 
dent becomes interested in it, as well as 
after. He knows how to lead; so he doesn’t 
have to push. 

It’s no secret that teachers are shockingly 
und d. There’s little attraction in the 
teaching field for a young man spry of step, 
who views the world as his oyster. It offers 
him horn rims and ruler while almost every 
other field holds out bright plums of prom- 
ise, increased earnings and better chances of 
advancement. When that time arrives for 
the eager and enthusiastic college grad to 
choose between a Cadillac and a desk with 
an apple on it, only the truest of altruists 
chooses the latter with anything less than a 
Hara-Kiri attitude. 
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So it’s become pretty apparent that this 
country can no longer afford young teachers. 
Not only young good ones at any rate, distant 
pastures are too green with greenbacks. But, 
luckily, youth alone offers no great advan- 
tage in this particular profession. The case 
here is opposite to other careers. The more 
seasoned the man is, the better he is 
equipped to teach. 

Where is the youngster who can teach 
other youngsters how to avoid the pitfalls be- 
fore he has learned how himself? And what 
youngster will heed the advice of another 
youngster telling him how to prepare for 
life? It’s the old soldier who commands 
respect and knows whereof he speaks. Do 
we mean old soldier literally? You bet your 
last raise we do. He just might be the an- 
swer waiting to cure the shortage of schdol 
teachers and the shortage of electronic engi- 
neers in one fell swoop of Florida’s legisla- 
tive pen. 

Right here we want to make it clear that 
we are not trying to militarize our schools. 
We mean the old soldier, the one who has 
put his gun away and retired from the hut, 
2, 3, 4 routine. He’d be the last one to 
regiment our study halls. No one is more 
willing to forget regimentation than a man 
who’s had it crammed down his throat for 
20 or 30 years. Tlie martial music is behind 
him and he likes it there. But he will 
continue to stand up straight and thirst 
terrifically for knowledge, He has learned 
a lot. He has had experience college grads 
can’t even dream of. And while the old 
soldier may claim that all he wants from 
here on in is a potato patch on the Isle of 
Pines, he’ll be scared to death of stagnation. 
He’s had too much training. His mind will 
continue to demand the exercise it has been 
getting through the years. He has retired 
from soldiering, but he hasn’t retired pe- 
riod. In a year or two, if not right away, 
he’s going to be looking for more than a 
hoe to keep him busy. He won’t be inter- 
ested in any fast paced existence, because his 
body has forgotten how to keep pace with his 
active mind. So a full time, demanding 
position will look too hectic at any price. 

But how would he react to the offer of a 
teacher's position—a room full of bright 
faces, a full summer’s vacation, and a few 
thousand dollars per year to supplement the 
retirement check? How would he feel about 
sharing the wisdom from all his life’s expe- 
rience with the children who are going to 
need his knowledge now much more than 
he does? Here’s the man who can put the 
romance back in mathematics—and not only 
tell children about the brilliant future they 
face, but take them to see it. How many 
potential engineers might result from one 
visit to the Air Force Missile Test Center 
near Cocoa, or the new Glenn L. Martin 
labs near Orlando? What boy won’t find 
renewed interest in his multiplication ta- 
bles if that’s what it takes to teach him 
to build space ships? Florida is fast be- 
coming a center for electronic manufac- 
turers and guided missile rocket propulsion. 
In fact, this year electronics, aircraft, and 
missiles industries accounted for nearly one- 
third of the new manufacturing plants and 
one-half of all new jobs. Doesn’t it seem 
a bit ridiculous that we must send our 
engineering-minded students to Georgia 
Tech and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology? We can employ ‘em here, can't 
we teach ’em what they need to know? 

Why can’t Florida accept teaching appli- 
cations from retired service officers and 
other qualified service personnel? If the 
Plorida legislature would set up a commit- 
tee to study this possibility and work it out 
with the State and county boards of edu- 
cation and service Secretaries, results might 
be more than rewarding. The Armed Forces 
would no doubt be delighted, and it might 
open a whole new field to physically handi- 
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capped vets. Experienced armed services 
officers have a lot more to offer than a 
shiny-nosed graduate, no matter what their 
respective college degrees may say. Retired 
officers have lived—many of them through 
the horrors of war. They've got a mature 
outlook, and they don’t demand fancy~sal- 
aries. They’ve already been king for a 
day. 

In many cases, retired officers have taught 
and trained to a large degree. They can 
practice a brand of child psychology that’s 
worked quite well on adults. And those 
men who come from electronics fields, which 
have kept them vitally interested for 20 
or 30 years, are bound to radiate the kind 
of enthusiasm for their subject which is 
coptagious and will rub off on students. 
Every day, officers who have specialized in 
celestial navigation, aerodynamics, mathe- 
matics, electronics, radio, and civil engin- 
eering are retiring to backyard bean patches 
and probably wishing they could share their 
knowledge with those who need it most— 
today’s children. 

Army, Navy. and Air Force offer brilliant 
specialists who have covered every aspect of 
@ much-needed type of education. Navy of- 
ficers have had extensive experience with 
celestial navigation, mathematics, mechani- 
cal and steam engineering; the Army retires 
excellent civil engineers who know how to 
put their point across and are excellent 
leaders (in fact, the very motto of the infan- 
try school is “Follow Me”). At the same 
time, the Air Force is retiring aerodynamics 
and rocket-propulsion experts—some of the 
best informed men in the business. 

Aside from the education these men could 
offer, there is another condition which would 
be bound to improve and that is the over- 
abundance of feminine influence in schools. 
While we would be the last ones to deflate 
the ego of the good old-fashioned school 
marm, classrooms need more masculine in- 
fluence. In areas where juvenile delin- 
quency is a large-scale problem, half the 
solution might be in having more men to 
teach, who can also command respect and 
dish out discipline where it will do the most 
good. We get a kick out of thinking about 
a tough ex-master sergeant taking over Miss 
Aggie’s room full of mama’s boys even for 
a day. They’d get down to business, and 
probably enjoy it. For all of woman’s ca- 
pability and many wonderful accomplish- 
ments, she still can’t mold men like a man. 

In Florida at present it is a county’s re- 
sponsibility to secure teachers. If the State 
wanted to heip by offering a short training 
course to retired and eligible service per- 
sonnel, we feel the teacher-shortage problem 
could be solved. We need teachers, good 
ones, for a salary that promising youth will 
not live on. And we need specialists, stu- 
dents willing to gain the background de- 
manded by an air age. We need a good 
supersonic tonic. 

Florida has to find some way to encour- 
age its youth to pursue the fields that are 
now too empty for America’s good, and who 
ean do it better than the men who devoted 
their lives to protecting America’s past? 

You tell me. 


Pioneer Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, last Sunday was Mother’s Day; 
a very happy institution for America, 
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and all over this land sons and daughters 
paused to pay homage to this day, dedi- 
cated to mothers. The Poet Laureate of 
Louisiana, Mrs. Emma Wilson Emery, 
who is a resident of my hometown, 
Shreveport, La., for this occasion com- 
posed an outstanding poem dedicated to 
the Pioneer Mother. In this day of soft, 
plush, postwar living, it is proper that 
our minds turn back to the period when 
life was rough and rugged for those who 
developed this great land: 
PIONEER MOTHER 

My mother had no use for fragile things; 

Old lace, old china, linen sheer and white. 
She wore her homespun garment as a brave 

And gallant soldier going forth to fight. 
Hers was the narrow trail of naked truth, 

Carved by the pioneer with blood and toil 
Through measured rhythm of the heart and 

hand 


That must reap bone and sinew from the 
soil. 


Her courage was the torch that Hit the way 
While time echoed her never ending prayer. 
With faith’s victorious spirit shining 
She held a nation’s soul above despair. 


E. W. E. 


“National” Communism—A New  Phe- 
nomenon?—The Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress are familiar with the 
educational programs of the Georgetown 
University Forum. This forum, under 
the able direction of Rev. Francis J. 
Heyden, S. J., and Rev. Daniel E. 
Power, S. J., has been an award winner 
for many years. Its standing in the field 
of TV and radio forums has been con- 
sistently high because of its firm policy 
to inform, clarify, and analyze the fore- 
most public issues in an objective and 

onate manner. On many occa- 
sions I had the pleasure of participating 
in the constructive discussions of this 
forum. _ 

Recently, the Georgetown University 
Forum highlighted its TV program with 
a discussion on the very current and vital 
subject of “National” Communism—A 
New Phenomenon? _ Participating in this 
discussion were the Honorable Edward 
M. O’Connor, staff director, Housé Select 
Committee To Investigate Communist 
Aggression in the 83d Congress and pres- 
ently government consultant; Dr. Jan 
Karski, professor of government at 
Georgetown University and national 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. Mr. Speaker, all 
three discussants are widely. 


recognized 
‘authorities on the subject of Russian 


Communist imperialism. 

Many speak about so-called national 
communism as though it were an objec- 
tive and new phenomenon. Actually, it 
was tried three decades ago and it failed 
to exist. The chief reason fo’; its failure 


May 1 


to exist in objective political reality jg 
due to the fact that nationalism and 
communism are by nature incompatipj. 
Those who would have us su 


in reali 
asking us to squander our resources 2 
pursuit of a mirage. The concept of Na. 
tional communism has long been an¢ ix 
now only a tactical tool of Russian Con, 
munist strategy. 7 
These important points and many 
others are clearly brought out in this 
forum discussion. Because of the impor, 
of this discussion for our deliberations 
and thoughts on American foreign Policy 
today, under Jeave granted, I insert th 
following transcript in the Recorp- 
“NaTIONAL” COMMUNISM—A New 
PHENOMENON? 
Mr. Warren. “National” Communism: A 


New Phenomenon? is the topic for the 541s; 


This is Matthew Warren speaking by trans. 
cription from the Ra, mond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his. 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

There are various schools of thought ang 
differing evaluations of the brand of com. 
munism adopted outside of the Soviet Union, 
To some, the name of national communism 
has been attached. On today’s program we 
shall attempt to prepare a basis for an intel. 
ligent estimate of the nature of communism 
in both European and Asiatic countries. 

Dr. Dobrinanski, to open our discussion, 
would you give us a bit of background on this 
so-called national communism? 

Dr. DopriaNsky. Mr. Warren, this matter 

of national communism has tended to be 4 
most complicated subject. In fact, as one 
looks at many newspapers, for example, to- 
day’s Washington Post, March 31 issue, has 
& number of articles, one by Phillip Foisie on 
this very matter; in other newspapers as well, 
the term “national communism” is being 
used. 
I think to prepare a background for this, 
two points must be kept in mind: The first 
point, how this verbiage arose in the past 
few months. Actually, prior to June, we 
didn’t hear much about. national commu- 
nism. Then we had the Poznan riots followed 
by the Warsaw riots in Poland, still, in Oc- 
tober, the Hungarian revolution, ever since 
we began using the term “national com- 
munism.” It was used in connection with 
the proposed visit of Marshal Tito to this 
country. 2 

Now, a second point, going even beyond 
this background, into Europe proper: It 
brings up the matter, is there a real phenom- 
enon over and beyond the verbiage itself? 
Anyone acquainted with the history of the 
Soviet Union, going back into the twenties, 
will find there was a sort of testing ground 
or proving ground, and there was presumadly 
@ phenomenon of national communism, and 
I speak of Ukraine proper. However, that 
wound up ina debacle. Many of the %- 
called national Communists in Ukraine com- 
mitted suicide. I have in mind Khvylovy, 

Rylski, and numerous others. It 
was succeeded by a period of tyrannical Rus 
Moscow-centered, and, of 


So the is not new. 
in the United States but not in Europe, «nd 
certainly as one goes to the earliest phases of 
the Soviet Union one finds it persisted the. 


things in mind: One, when we speak of na 
tional communism, do we mean that it 54 
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plend of nationalism 


ay 16 
and communism? 


Cality jg theoretical point: Is it pos- 
' t brings Up @ ; pos 
‘Sm and [MIME ‘pie to have that ‘blend? 

npatible secondly, if one conceives of communism 
Ort the MAM ys being identifiable in a sense with tradi- 


tional Russian imperialism, then can that 
be somewhat reconciled with local or-paro- 
chial nationalism. 

Then the third point is, precisely how is 
it being applied, all, in certain areas, 
such as Poland, via, China’, and per- 
paps parts of the Soviet Union. 

_ WarrEN. Dr. Karski, Dr. Dobriansky 
then tells us that historically national com- 
munism is not new. Would you concur in 


Oey xunext. Very much so. I would take 


inism by 
1 reality 
urces jp 
ot Of na. 
Nn and ig 
in Com. 


1 many 
in thi 
> Import 


erations the issue from two standpoints. The 
N Policy 4 would be the relations between the con- 
Sert the MMMM eed country run by the so-called Na- 
RD; Communists and the Soviet Union, 


and secondly, the operation of the internal 


ef regime, in what way is it different from the 
nism: regime in the Soviet Union. - 

he ol ‘is far a6 the first standpoint is concerned, 
rgetows ss we know, either Gomulka or Tito, they 


never differed from the Soviets on any im- 

nt point im international relations. 
They always voted with the Soviet Union 
and are voting with the Soviet Union 


very important point. As far as the in- 
waa] vegitie is concerned, indeed, in Po- 
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mags 00 MAM ind, there is more freedom, there is private 
re industry being started. The collectives are 
Nation's being abandoned, There is more freedom of 
| the press. There are certain concessions to 
ght and the society. This is the same kind of con- 
of Ci essions which Lenin was making to the 
‘ Union. HAM coviet society in 1921 within his plan, the 
munism a called new economic policy. Communism 
ram we crumbling. There was loud discontent. 
n intel- HAM people were revolting against communism, 
munis HE ood Lenin decided to save Communism by, 
- frst, concessions to the society, and, sec- 
cussion, HM oogly, by asking the help of the capitalistic 
on countries. As he said many times, “You 
cannot build communism only with Commu- 
7 nist hands. You must use those capitalistic 
‘o be 8 scoundrels to do the job.” 
ple oa Ican see the same situation is happening 
sue, has now in Poland. Russia is distrusted and 
olsie on hated. People are dissatisfied. There is 
as well, poverty. Here Gomulka came to a conclu- 
s being sion, there is no other way but to raise the 


‘or this, 


= oa tablished, I have not the slightest doubt 


ine, we he will try to return back to the old Com- 
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5-year This is the most publicized 
is here theoretical work the world has ever known. 
ve, and J Over 80 million copies in some 40 languages 
ases of MMB have been thrust upon the unsuspecting 
i then. People of the world. thesis of this book 


three is that all nations 
of na- a 
it is 
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replaced by what I roughly call the Socialist 
proletariat. 

My second point is that in 1954 the Rus- 
sians were compelled to the celebration 
throughout their whole empire of the 300th 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav with Ukraine. The thesis at that 
time was that the Ukrainians had their na- 
tional independence; why all the fuss in the 
free world to get the Ukrainians their na- 
tional independence because they already 
had it. This was the thesis then of Moscow. 
Upon examination it was held, the Russians 
held, that is, while this was national inde- 
pendence but national in form and socialist 
in content. This'theme was played through- 
out the entire Russian empire. It is signifi- 
cant to remember in terms of what our good 
friend, Dr. Karski has just said, that the in- 
troduction of this theme, national commu- 
nism occurred then, after Stalin had been 
eliminated by some of the present leaders of 
the conspiracy and, secondly, after the 
June 17, 1953, revolt of East Germany. There 
was no question, there were heavy signs of 
the crumbling of the empire. Something 
had to be done, and so therefore, in my view, 
the leaders of the Kremlin did two things: 
They have prepared an escape hatch for the 
leaders of the conspiracy of communism so 
that they could be a little different than the 
Russian type, and secondly, they provided a 
safety valve, what they thought was a safety 
valve for the oppressed people: Let off a little 
steam, things are getting too difficult for us. 

Now we have to find some propaganda 
terminology to make the people feel they are 
free when really they won't be. That would 
be what I would add to what those two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen have said previously. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Gentlemen, I would like 
to submit this for your consideration and 
evaluation, which I referred to as point I: 
Is it possible to have in reality national com- 
munism? This is a theoretical point, but 
it is a point that I think bears on the very 
core of the whole issue here. 

Mr. O’Connor, It is a good point, Dr. 
Dobriansky. . 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. If one speaks of national 
communism, as I understand it, it is sup- 
posed to be a blend of national traits, if you 
will, the doctrine of nationalism with the 
doctrine of communism. 

Now I go back to the period of the twenties 
where an actual attempt was made along 
those lines. I think we could profit by the 
4 or 5 years in the mid-twenties when this 
conflict arose in Ukraine. Here you had 
again a person like Skrypnyk, and others, 
who felt they were bona fide Communists. 
On the other hand, they were also, according 
to their own lights, Ukrainian nationalists. 
They proceeded to try to blend this very 
thing. But the counterferce here was Rus- 
sian domination. It came from Moscow and 
these individuals were squelched. The theo- 
retical point here is this: If Moscow had not 
squelched these efforts at national commu- 
nism, would it have been possible to main- 
tain national communism in that sense in 
Ukraine and use that as a model for Poland, 
for Czechoslovakia and numerous other 
areas. 

Mr. O'Connor. I would like, Mr. Moderator, 
if I may, to ask Dr. Dobriansky, were the 
Ukranians seeking their national independ- 
ence at that time? : 

Dr. Dopriansky. Yes and no. When you 
speak of the Ukrainians, I take is you are 
referring to the leaders? 

Mr. O’Connor. I am referring to the whole 
Ukrainian nation. 

Dr. Doprtansky. Yes, definitely, for na- 
tional independence and without the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. O'Conner. Were they dissatisfied with 
Russian rule? 

Dr. DosrianskY. Definitely. 

Mr. O'Connor. And their leaders were 
Communists? : 
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Dr. Dosriansky. Their leaders were Com- 
munists. 

Mr. O’Connor. Very much like the present 
situation that applies in Poland, that ap- 
plies in Hungary, and applies in all the other 
non-Russian nations of the empire? 

Dr. Dosriansky. That is right. But they 
were not permitted by .Moscow to express 
this type of national communism. But the 
point I am making is, if they were allowed, 
as some think, for example, Mr. Dulles hopes 
that perhaps Tito, Gomulka and numerous 
others would be given greater latitude and 
we could use them as sort of spearheads in 
breaking up this empire if we play up to 
them. I am raising the point that if these 
early Ukrainian Communists, who thought 
they were national Communists, had been 
allowed to express themselves, would that 
have persisted in the sensible reality? 

Mr. O’Conwnor. I would like to ask. you a 
question on top of that. Do you think if it 
had persisted, that is, the Russians had al- 
lowed national communism to progress, 
would this have destroyed their empire? 

Dr. DosRiANsKY. In answer to that point 
one, definitely, it would have led to the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union, and point two, 
in explaining why, namely, that even the 
Ukrainian. Comunists would not have been 
allowed to exist in power by virtue of the 
nationalism at work among the people. I 
submit here that on the basis of that ex- 
perience Gomulka is, as Dr. Karski, if I un- 
derstand him correctly, rightly stated, Go- 
mulka finds nationalism in a sense expedient 
now, but the main ultimate source of oppo- 
sition to Moscow, and not only to Russian 
rule but also to Communist socialistic forms 
rests with the Polish people, in the same way 
it did with the Ukrainian people and with 
any people, including the Chinese. 

Dr. Karski. May I add something? Let us 
be rather careful. I have not the slightest 
doubt that national communism, so-called 
de-Stalinization, liberalization, was con- 
ceived by the Soviet leadership after the 
death of Stalin in order to strengthen their 
own regime. However, whatever Soviet 
leaders conceive, they do it under a pres- 
sure from below. This business of national 
communism, I have no doubt, and Go- 
mulka, as far as Poland is concerned, and 
the Polish masses had a tendency in this di- 
rection. Gomulka, for instance, wants to 
have personal security and security of his 
party. He doesn’t want to go to jail for 7 
years. He was in jail 7 years. Conse- 
quently, he wants to have a little independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union, which does not 
mean independence for the country. He 
wants to have an independence, first of all, 
a certain independence for his Communist 
party to be safer. As far as the public 
opinion is concerned, Polish public opinion, 
they know the Soviet Union was exploiting 
them politically and economically. They 
know there was no freedom. They want 
more freedom, and this pressure was being 
exercised on Gomulka. 

What I am driving at is that although 
the so-called national communism is a kind 
of strategy on the part of the Soviet lead- 
ers, nevertheless it offers us opportunity to 
spread the idea of freedom, to use those 
leaders, perhaps, and to do a good work for 
the democratic countries. How to do such 
a work, this is a completely different busi- 
ness. What I want to stress is that we have 
a chance to do some good for the cause of 
freedom, to outmaneuver the Soviet lead- 
ers exactly with their own hands. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. O’Connor, do you feel 
that we as a democracy can hope to advance 
our cause of freedom through the loopholes 
in this so-called national communism? 

Mr. O'Connor. I agree with Dr. Karski 
that the Kremlin has created these new 
characters who are posing in the world arena 
as national Communists. I subscribe to 
the idea that they are the escape hatch 
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in order to save communism as a world 
power, all these ideas. But I think Dr. 
Karski has given a great deal of thought to 
this. 

I would like, Mr. Moderator, to ask him 
a few questions. Let us take the case of 


Poland. To what degree and to what extent_ 


can we expect to be able -to press things 
in Poland without causing total revolution, 
and at the same time bringing to the Po- 
lish people the basic individual liberties 
and human freedoms that we as good Amer- 
icans insist upon anywhere we give aid 
around the world, or we have that as a 
world objective for all people? 

Dr. Karsxt. This is a very good question 
and probably, sir, my answer would dis- 
appoint you, because to my mind, if Ameri- 
cans that they themselves, with all their 
material power are too weak to oppose the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc, and if 
they feel that those Polish masses being so 
much weaker and under the control of the 
Soviet police will do the job themselves 
without outside help, I am sorry to say that 
in all my conscience, as you know, I come 
from Poland, I don’t believe it is possible. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Dr. O’Connor, if I may 
refer back to the episode of the 1920's, and 
the reason again I do it is that it serves 
lessons. I am very much concerned. about 
the theoretical aspect, and my position is 
that national communism is completely a 
fiction. I think we intimated that by em- 
phasizing the tactical strategy involved here. 
I would like to read, for example, to indicate 
the zigzagism in theory pertaining to this 
thing on the part of Stalin himself. In 1913 
he speaks of a nation, any nation being sim- 
ply a historical category of a definite epoch, 
the epoch of rising capitalism. If one should 
follow that, then there shouldn’t be any na- 
tions where you have socialism today, but of 
course that isn’t true. In 1929, we read 
Stalin saying this: “I reject the thesis that 
would have us believe that with the victory 
of socialism in one country, in our own, for 
instance, national languages will apparently 
wither away and nations will merge and in- 
stead of several languages there will be one 
language. This is impossible. This means 
that the party is supporting and will support 
the development and flowering of national 
eultures of the peoples of our country. How- 
ever, the national cultures of the Soviet na- 
tions are Socialist in their content.” 

When one looks at the whole trend, theo- 
retical as well as practical, of the Soviet 
Union—take the Russian Republic in rela- 
tion to the non-Russian republics within tle 
Soviet Union, however, since the Second 
World War the Soviet Union in relation to 
the other_captive nations that have been 
annexed. think there are two points that 
have to be emphasized in considering this 
matter of naitonal communism: Orie, that 
it is purely tactical. It is not a reality. It 
is not a phenomenon. It is a verbiage, a 
Trojan-horse type affair, used by Moscow 
when it suits its purpose when it is in trouble. 
Point 2, I would submit that in any aid, 
whether by principle or material, when I 
speak of principle I mean inviting Tito to 

. this country, or for that matter, any Com- 
munist dignitary, perhaps even Marshal 
Zhukov and others, that any aid to any of 
these so-called national Communists simply 
is conducive to the net benefit of the entire 
empire. That in giving aid one must do it 
via the people, through American teams of 
one sort or another, when if comes to food, 
let us say, for the Polish people, in order not 
to give the impression that the United States 
Government is supporting in any way, even 
by innuendo, any particular national com-<- 
munism, and that goes for Peiping as well. 

Dr. Karskr. May I add something? Let us 
analyze a little what an impasse the free 
world found itself in. ‘You remember several 
years ago the slogan was liberation of the 
so-called satellite area. Then the next 
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slogan was peaceful liberation. They will 
liberate themselves. Now we came to such 
a point that when these people tried to lib- 
erate themselves by revolting, even then we 
do not help them, saying perhaps Khrushchev 
will get nervous, perhaps this will start 
the third world war. Consequently, the situ- 
ation became completely hopeless. The only 
thing, however, so far we can do is to show 
to the people, to the masses behind the Iron 
Curtain that in spite of everything we are 
with them, that we want to help them and 
we can afford to help them at least material- 
ly. Consequently, I would be very much for 
giving help to those countries, but such a 
kind of help in such circumstances that the 
masses, only the masses, would profit from 
this help. They would realize that it comes 
from the Americans, from the freedom-lov- 
ing nations, and that such a help would not 
strengthen the cause of international com- 
munism. How to do it, of course, this does 
not belong to this discussion. Some other 
people should think about it. 

Dr. DosriaNsky, Well, Dr. Karski brings 
up a matter, I think, which Dr. O’Connor 
and I were involved in either directly or 
indirectly 2 or 3 years ago. That was in 
connection with the disposal of American 
surpluses, American food surpluses into the 
Soviet Union. I think on the matter of 
direction of help, certainly with regard to 
the non-Russian peoples, nations within the 
Soviet Union, and including the Russian 
people, that we should aid them in everv 
way. That, Dr. Karski, would be in line 
with the policy of liberation. The policy 
of liberation that you mentioned earlier had 
as its purpose to aid the various nations 
within the Communist empire, whether it 
is done through these material means or 
otherwise. But I am saying here that where 
we get people today who claim that by going 
ahead and playing up to Tito, playing up_to 
Gomulka, to the national regimes, if you 
please, in the Communist area, I am con- 
tending that we then will find themselves 
in a dead alley, because that will only con- 
tribute to the solidification and the strength 
of the entire Communist empire. . What- 
ever quarrels there are between Tito and 
Khrushchev, Gomulka, and Khrushchev, 
these are essentially family . They 
have nowhere else to go. Tito will not go 
to the West. Tito a yearago, when he visited 
Moscow, spoke of standing. shoulder by 
shoulder with his comrades in the Soviet 
Union, and that he at that time, I believe, 
expressed undying loyalty to the objectives 
of so-called world communism. 

. Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Warren, I think we 
might also learn a lesson from the people 
behind the Iron Curtain themselves. Re- 
cently the noble people of Hungary gave all 
the people of the world a demonstratior of 
what the people want as from 
the Russian-imposed . They don’t 
want communism. They don’t want social- 
ism. More than anything else they want 
to be left alone to build their own lives 
and to work toward their own destinies. 
this connection, a very significant book 
published this past week which brings 


In 
was 
this 


porarily to try to quell the demands of the 
Hungarian people for more and more liberty 
and freedom. On the day the revolution 
started the people called for Nagy to 
and speak to th balcony of 
Parliament . keeping 
many hours of waiting in the darkness 
appeared. His 

Comrade, of course, is 

Communist, 

ple, 150,000 Hungarians assembled in 
square, answered him 
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150,000 voices, “There are no more 
rades; we are Hungarians.” From this |..." 
we can learn a lot. The people behind th 
Iron Curtain, whatever their origin, want a 
be free. ‘They want their individus! \ihes” 
They don’t want any kind of communisn, 
national, international, or anything else 

Dr. Karski. Do you agree we shoulg not 
trust the Communist leaders behind the 
Tron mn countries, those leaders who 
followed the so-called national communism: 
however, we should try to be in touch with 
the masses and to make the masses have 
trust in us, in the free world, in whatever 
way we can do it? 

Dr. Dopriansky. Dr. Karski, we agree on 
that score entirely. That would be entirely 
again, in line with the policy of liberation, 
as has been espoused by the Republican 
administration, by many stalwart figures in 
the Democratic Party, by many Outstanding 
Americans. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you very much, gen. 
tlemen, for your evaluation of nationa 
communism. I think we can agree it is not 
a hew phenomenon. 


The Administration Whittles Away It; 
Own Arguments for Giving Away Hells 
Canyon to Idaho Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one by 

e, the administration, all by itself, is 
whittling away at its own arguments for 
licensing Idaho Power Co. to build low 
dams and use, for its own purposes, the 
choice Hells Canyon site which should 
be developed for the benefit of all the 
people, for flood-control purposes, for 
irrigation, for ample power for industrial 
purposes, and-many other purposes. In 
granting the fast tax write off the ODM 
has joined another executive branch in 
destroying one of the principal argu- 
ments which materially contributed to 
last year’s Federal high Hells Canyon 
Dam defeat, namely, that the private 
dam construction would be accomplished 


“at no cost to the United States”; that is, 


at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask permission to insert in the Recorp 
an. excellent article which clearly de- 
seribes how the administration has laid 
to final rest this, its principal and un- 
principled argument against the Federal 
high dam at Hells Canyon. This arti- 
cle is from the National Farmers’ Union 
Washington Newsletter, May 3, issue, 
under the heading “Idaho Power Co. 
Subsidy Scandal Boosts Hells Canyon.” 

The article follows: 

Senate Committee O. K.’s HicH Dam—IpsHO 
Power Co. Suspsipy SCANDAL Boosts HELIS 
CANYON 
The granting of a huge tax subsidy to 

Idaho Power Co. for its Snake River “spite 

dams” has given an unexpected boost to 

chances for congressional approval of the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. 

The tax subsidy for Idaho Power Co. ws 
announced last week by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in direct violation of commit 
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re com. nts made by the company that its project 
1S lesson not entail expense to the United States 
lind the government. f 

want to This week, a8 the full implications of the 


company 


liberty. Government subsidy to the power 

nunism, and the reaction against it grew 

else, jn Congress, the Senate Interior Committee 

Uld not ommended passage of the bill to authorize 

ind the h Federal Hells Canyon Dam in place 

ITS who of the Idaho Power Co. project. 

LuNism: te action on the Hells Canyon bill is 

ch with about mid-May. The happy co- 

es have incidence of the subsidy announcement with 
hatever genate consideration of the Hells Canyon 
project is a heartening break for supporters 

Bree on of the high dam, Feeling is running high 

ntirely, ggainst the Idaho Power Co. program, and 

eration, prospects appear bright that unexpected 

Ublican tes might be gained for the Hells Canyon 

ures in Dam. 

fanding The fight will center on three principal ~ 

h, gens r whe circumstances under which the 

ational jiaho Power Co, subsidy was granted. The 

; is not power company and its supporters have re- 
peatedly assured the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the public that its project would 
be cost-free to the United States Treasury. 

9. The merits of the subsidy. Total value 
I tp Idaho Power Co. of the subsidy amounts 
ay ts to $329.3 million, whereas the entire high 

’ Hells fells Canyon Dam would cost only $308.5 

3. The comparative merits of the two proj- 
ets. Idaho Power’s “spite dams” will pro- 
que under half as much electricity, at 
nearly three times the cost per kilowatt- 
hour, with much less flood control, water 
storage capacity, irrigation, fish and wild- 
Ife, navigation, -and recreational benefits, 
| than the high Hells Canyon project. 

VES Many assurances were given by Idaho 
Power and its supporters that its project 
vould not cost.the Government anything. 

me by This was one of the -principal grounds 

elf, is daimed by the FPC in granting permission 
ts for to the power company to build its 2 or 

d low $ small dams. (There is no assurance 
that the third dam will ever be built under 

*, the HM the PPC order.) 

hould HM me FPC decision itself stated that bene- 

1 the HAMM ts trom the Idaho Power Co. project “will 

» for be realized without expense to the United 

strial States to the extent that the projects are 

. In constructed by a non-Federal entity.” 

ODM later the FPC decision again asserted 

*h in that “development by applicant (Idaho 

reu- Power Co.) of the Hells Canyon reach of the 

d to Snake River would provide 1 million acre- 

: feet of flood-control storage and the required 
nyon streamflow regulation in aid of navigation 
ivate om the lower river at no cost to the United 
shed States.” } “ 

at is, Senator Watkins, Republican, of Utah, a 
stanch supporter of Idaho Power, apparently 

ks. I received a direct assurance from the company 

, that it would not even ask for a tax subsidy. 

CORD Ina letter dated July 19, 1956, to Alex Hud- 

de- JMB gins, manager of the Virginia REA Associa- 
laid tion, Senator Ropertson, Democrat, of Vir- 
un- stated as follows: 

leral “Senator Watkins of Utah informed me 

rti- that not only had the Idaho company been 
fanted no special depletion allowance but 


on. In the same vein, the “America’s Electric 
light and Power Companies’ ” ad in the Sat- 
AHO day Evening Post of May 26, 1956, stated: 
ELLS America’s more than 400 independent 
dectric light and power companies * * * 
to don't have to wait for an act of Congress or 
pite lor tax money from the Treasury.” 


ra In the same ad, the power companies gave 


‘the ‘direct assurance to the public that the 

Idaho Power Co. “will save you and your 
wa {tlow taxpayers $465 million” by building 
oa Projects in place of the high Hells Canyon 


nit- 


/ 
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‘These power company assurances proved to 
be completely false. For the Idaho Power 
-Co. had applied for the tax subsidy in August 
1953. This was shortly after administration 
favoritism made it apparent that its project 
had a good chance of approval. The request 
was held pending until last week. 

~The tax subsidy is a complicated and 

roundabout device which is hard to under- 
stand, but it has exactly the same effect as an 
interest-free loan to the company directly 
out of.the United States Treasury. 

Total cost of the company’s Oxbow and 
Brownlee projects is $103 million. ODM 
certified 60 percent and 65 percent of the 
total cost of the two dams for “rapid amor- 
tization.” This amounts to $65.2 million. 

The subsidy arrangement permits the com- 
pany to charge its customers rates high 
enough to pay its full normal income taxes 
to the United States. But instead of paying 
the full amount collected-for taxes, the com- 
pany is permitted to deduct 20 percent of 
the certified amount each year for 5 years. 
In effect, the Government lends this tax 
money back to the company, with no inter- 
est charge. 

The amount of this “forgiven” tax will 
eventually be repaid to the Treasury over the 
normal life of the project. But in the mean- 
time, the company is permitted to invest it, 
and to draw a guaranteed “fair rate of re- 
turn” on it averaging about 6 percent per 
year. 

It is the value of the accumulated “return” 
earned on its “‘interst-free loan” that mounts 
up to the total value to the company of 
$329.3 million over the 50-year period com- 
prising the normal productive life of hydro- 
electric powerplants. 

The computations reported here were made 
by the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. But the method followed in 
computing them has been accredited by the 
Federal Power Commission staff, and is 
exactly the same as that recommended to 
utility companies themselves by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co.’s tax accounting de- 


partment. 





A Widow Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr.-O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial in the National Tribune of 
May 9, 1957, as follows: 
A Winow Spraxs 


Perhaps the outstanding widow in the 
United States, one who is read by millions 
in our country, has come forth in behalf of 
H. R. 358, the bill which would grant $75 
@ month to the widows of our Spanish War 
veterans. 

The widow in question is Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the widow of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, our wartime President in the dark 
days of Pearl Harbor, the Normandy in- 
‘vasion and the South Pacific and the even- 
tual conquest of Hitler and Japan. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s attention to H. R. 358 
had been brought up by a letter from Wil- 
liam E. McCann, a member of the national 
cOmmittee on legislation and its adminis- 
tration of the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Mrs. Roosevelt wholeheartedly supports 
the principle involved in the legislation 
under consideration. As she expresses it, 
“He reminded me that these veterans were 
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100 percent volunteers both in the Army 
and the Navy, and that their widows now 
are on an average of 78 years old. It seems 
to me that there can’t be many of these 
widows living. And though I realize what 
a heavy burden the cost of past wars put on 
the United States taxpayer, I feel that this 
country would gladly accept the obligation 
of caring more adequately for this small 
group of war veterans’ widows.” 

Outside of our own advocacy of H. R. 358 
and previous measures along the same line, 
these are the nicest words we have read in 
many a day. 

It will be remembered that the Economy 
Act was passed 16 days after Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt took his first oath of office 
as President of the United States. The bill 
had been prepared long in advance of his 
inauguration by certain economy-minded 
people who had little or no regard for veter- 
ans or their dependents. 

It was labeled “A bill to maintain the 
credit of the United States.” That was 24 
years ago and, to our knowledge, the credit 
of the United States has stood up despite 
Wars and costly efforts to see that all Ameri- 
cans were treated justly—farmers and labor 
alike. 

In August of 1935, President Roosevelt, 
realizing the injustice that had been done 
to the veterans of the war of 1898-1902, ap- 
proved a bill restoring the rights they had 
received before the Economy Act. - In ap- 
proving this measure he said that the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War were in 
a class by themselves and recognized their 
right to benefits to which they were entitled 
but could not prove by reason of lack of 
records. 

It_is heartfelt that the widow of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt should come out at this 
time in behalf of the widows of the men 
whom her husband had put in a separate 
class. We only hope that the Congress of 
the United States, recognizing the warm 
heart and the honest words of this widow 
of a former Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, will take early and favorable 
action on H. R. 358. The House has already 
done so. Now let the Serfate act. 

The national committee on legislation of 
the United Spanish War Veterans and the 
auxiliary committee on legislation consid- 
ered that in view of an expected message 
from the President to the Congress regard- 
ing veterans, thought it advisable to make 
an appeal to the President and set forth the 
present hardships imposed upon the widows 
of Spanish War veterans. Therefore, such 
an appeal was prepared and sent to the 
White House requesting that no adverse ac- 
tion be taken as to Spanish War veterans 
and their widows and that favorable con- 
sideration be given to the widow’s bill, H. R. 
358. Response from the White House to 
this appeal indicated that consideration 
would be given to the facts set forth and 
to H. R. 358 if the bill reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary, it 
must be admitted by any discerning person 
that we do have, right now, a form of in- 
fiation which bodes no good to the pocket- 
books of a vast majority of our citizens. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce once again reports that living 
costs have gone up for the seventh successive 
month. 

Some writers have described it as creeping 
inflation. Perhaps it is only creeping up on 
the average wage earner who, in spite of ris- 
ing living costs, is able to keep abreast of 
the situation and see that he or she can 
keep the wolf from the door. 

But for one class of citizens In whom we 
are most interested it is not creeping in- 
flation. Living costs for them have reached 
the point where they are engulfed and slowly 
but surely being swallowed by the rising 
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cost tides which they cannot meet. Once 
again we refer to the widows of our Spanish- 
American War veterans—too old to earn any 
extras to help them financially—at an age 
when they are completely unemployable, 
and they are being asked to get along on 
$54.18 a month. 

Like squirrels in a cage they are in and 
they can’t get out. Round and round they 
go on their bitter treadmill with nothing to 
look forward to but death—perhaps the only 
refuge to the poor. 

It is a cruel world where the widows of 
our country’s defenders are allowed to go 
on eking out a bare existence when so much 
can be spent for others who have little or no 
claim upon our generosity. We find it diffi- 
cult to believe that our Representatives in 
Congre$s are so cold-hearted they would not 
grant this little extra measure of financial 
aid to our Spanish War widows, a group 
which has to do so much with so little. 

People think of income in terms of dollars 
and cents but they do not realize that their 
dollars get smaller and smaller in purchas- 
ing power every day. The one group which 
does know the effect of living costs is the 
group on pensions and those whose income 
is static—never increasing but surely dimin- 
ishing,.as the price of food, shelter, and 
clothing increases, 

We hear a good deal to talk about tight 
money. Perhaps it is a good thing to dis- 
courage borrowers from going too deep in 
their desire to purchase some luxuries they 
desire. 

But tight money is a real issue with our 
widows. It is so tight that it squeezes them 
where they need it most. No borrowers, these 
women. No credit to borrow on and mighty 
little on which to live. 

Let the Congress loosen up a little on the 
measure to grant these elderly folks some 
slight aid in their declining years. Tight 
money may be good to hold down inflation, 
but it is no help to those for whom we speak 
who are so distressed by the present existing 
inflation that they know not where to turn 
for aid unless it be to a considerate Con- 
gress. 

Peter F. Drucker, writing on America’s 
Next 20 Years, says that from 1946 to 1949 
the three-quarters of the working popula- 
tion who were not unionized (and were 
therefore not protected against inflationary 
price increases) suffered a cut in their real 
purchasing power, fully comparable to the 
impact of a severe and prolonged depression. 
Let's end the depression for our Spanish War 
widows, neither unionized nor employable. 





Resolutions Adopted by Massachusetts 
State Council of Carpenters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include resolutions adopted by the Mass- 
achusetts State Council of Carpenters, 
as they were submitted to me by the 
Secretary, Mr. Harold Cardarett. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 8—FerperaL FLoop INSURANCE 

Whereas insurance to protect real and per- 
sonal property from the ravages of floods and 
hurricanes is rarely available, and then at 
almost prohibitive premiums. Damage from 
recent floods in 6 Northeastern States alone 
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is estimated at nearly $2 billion, 98 percent 
of which is uninsured; and 

Whereas Federal and State grants to dis- 
aster areas are limited exclusively to the 
removal of debris and the restoration of pub- 
lic property and buildings, utilities, streets, 
and highways. Other assistance to the vic- 
tims of floods and hurricanes is severely 
limited by the resources of voluntary 
agencies such as the national disaster serv- 
ices of the American National Red Cross and 
other forms of community relief; and 

Whereas flood victims often become debt 
victims because of the mortgage and 
loans they are forced to obtain to rehabilitate 
themselves after disaster. Many families, 
such as retired workers are, however, not 
eligible for loans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters expedite the system of 
Federal insurance now enacted by requesting 
the Congress of the United States to protect 
citizens from the loss of houses, furniture, 
factories, and heavy equipment in floods, 
hurricanes, and other natural disasters. 


RESOLUTION No. 9—Tarr-HartTLtey Law 


Whereas the present administration, in its 
campaign pledges, promised to alleviate the 
objectionable features of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and 

Whereas it has always been the national 
policy of the Democratic Party to work in 
harmony with the ideals and the aims of 
organized labor whenever possible; and 

Whereas neither party has made an at- 
tempt in the past 4 years to make any con- 
certed effort to do anything to bring about 
the necessary reforms or the complete repeal 
of the act: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters support the position 
of the building trades department of the 
AFL-CIO in having enacted the proposed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law now 
pending in the Congress of the United States 
benefiting the building trades unions. 


ee 


RESOLUTION No. 11—GOvERNMENT STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMS 


Whereas in collective bargaining, negotia- 
tions, and formulation of economic policies, 
trade unions have increasingly turned to 
the statistical services“of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for information on wages, income 
levels, prices, profits, employment and un- 
employment, production, construction, and 
housing developments, social security, pro- 
ductivity, and a host of other economic 
trends; and 

Whereas unfortunately the Federal agen- 
cies charged with providing these services 
are hampered by lack of sufficient funds. 
Therefore, they have often been unable to 
obtain and to make available to trade unions 
and other interested groups necessary statis- 
tical information; and 

Wheeras inadequate appropriations have 
particularly handicapped the United States 
Department of Labor on which unions have 
relied most heavily for statistical informa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters recommends that the 
Congress appropriate increased funds to per- 
mit needed expansion of Government sta- 


ment, wage and collective bargaining de- 
velopments, productivity, housing and con- 
struction, and industrial accidents. 
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RESOLUTION No. 22—Locat Unnay 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Whereas many communities in the Co 
monwealth of Massachusetts have alread 
expended a great deal of time, money an 
effort in the preparatory steps of slum-clea, 
ance and urban development; and 7 

Whereas in some localities the 
slum clearance have progressed 
cities to the extent that business ang hom 
tenants and owners have moved to onal 
localities leaving entire blocks of stores a 
homes vacant, and leaving the owners of 
said property with no income from the 
vacant premises; and 

Whereas many cities have been urged oon. 
stantly by Washington to proceed with 
urban renewal in accordance with Federal 
law and financial assistance offered anq said’ 
cities have proceeded in good faith to de~ 
velop workable plans under the Housing Act 
of 1949; and 

Whereas the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is now putting the brakes 
on slum-clearance programs in scores of 
cities throughout the United States. and 

Whereas we seem to have enough money 
to house the rest of the world by Sending 
tremendous sums abroad for programs simi. 
lar to our urban-development program: Be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the Massa. 
chusetts State Council of Carpenters assem. 
bled in the council’s 1957 annual conven. 
tion protest the action of the Federal Hou 
ing and Finance Agency in halting the yy. 
ban-development program and that each af. 
filiated local union be requested to protest 
the HHF4A’s action by contacting our Repre. 
sentatives in the House and Senate in 


Washington. 


Plans ¢ 
iN some 





America Salutes Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 12, some 50,000 people from 
all walks of life assembled at Ebbets 
Field in Brooklyn to express their soli- 
darity with Israel on the occasion of the 
9th anniversary of its independence. 
It was truly a magnificent celebration, 
a heart-warming event, in which the 
people of the greatest democracy in the 
world saluted the people of one of the 
youngest democracies on their national 
independence day. 

It was a grand feeling on this warm 
spring afternoon to observe these thou- 
sands of people of all faiths as they came 
to salute Israel. They watched the color- 
ful procession, they listened to the greet- 
ings and addresses of the various dis- 
nitaries, they enjoyed the sport games, 
but above all they cheered at the cry 
that “Israel must live and flourish as 4 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East” 
and “Israel does not stand alone, strong 
bonds of kinship exist between Israel 
and America.” 

The celebration at Ebbets Field was 
also a great tribute to a most distin- 
guished jurist and a great humanitarian, 
Judge Samuel E. Leibowitz, who almost 
single-handedly inspired these 50,000 
people to fill the ball park. Such huge 
attendance at Ebbets Field is a ranly 
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gen for & World Series game. Thou- 
people actually paid for stand- 


* The procession which led off the Sa- 
Israel was very interesting. It 


world are on this spot of land which wit- 
nesses the union of two civilizations, and 
joins ancient and modern history. 

We beg Thee, O God of might, wisdom and 
justice, to grant to the rulers and people of 
the State of Israel the wisdom to follow in 
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of kinship—the kinship of blood and the 
kinship of ideals—which underlie the rela- 
tionship of the United States and Israel. 
Let us join in hopes and efforts for Israel's 
material success, for her well-being; let us 
also join in prayers for her ever-widening 


the footsteps of their forefathers in the ways 
faiths of justice and peace. Let Thy Holy Spirit 
york, the President of the Borough of guide its venerable and courageous leader, 
York, Israel Ambassador Abba 45 Israel walks in the days of its youth as a 

° tors and nation. with the Phylactery of Thy holy laws 
Foal, oe ns es ey not ores before its eyes. Grant to this young nation, 


we beseech Thee O Lord, the grace to con- 

a CarroLL Of Colorado, as well as ad tinue to collaborate with the nations of the 

american, Italian-American, rO- world in giving honor and glory to Thee, 

American @ and Jewish ee and in. einging peace among all men of 
After procession, = good will, en. 

qal short addresses and a fine ao in Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 

eee aks woe Elaine the first principal speaker of the after- 


noon, received a thunderous ovation 
yslbin of the eee Ft from the huge gathering when he de- 


sammy rs tego clared that Israel will live forever and 

that Israel is the only hope of the civil- 
ized world for peace in the Middle East. 
He was followed by Borough President 
John Cashmore, of Brooklyn, who sa- 
luted Israel and welcomed its soccer team 
in these words: 

Reverend clergy, Mayor Wagner, Ambassa- 
dor Eban, distinguished guests, Chairman 
Judge Leibowitz, and ladies and gentlemen, 
we are gathered here today to witness and 
applaud the skill and athletic ability of the 


spiritual influence and for a just and lasting 
peace throughout the Middle East. 


The next speaker was Senator Jacos 
K. Javits, of New York. An extract 
from his remarks follows: 


There are two requisites to Israel's being 
able to continue its role as the free world's 
principal ally in the explosive Middle East 
and as a refuge for the oppressed and the 
wandering—first, the time and the climate 
of peace in which to grow and develop; sec- 
ond, the continued and unflagging support 
of Israel’s friends to aid Israel in surmount- 
ing the obstacles which bar her way—sup- 
port in resources, in prestige, and in morale. 

There can be no doubt that the mainte- 
nance of a just peace in the Middle East is 
essential to United States foreign policy. 
And a secure and viable Israel is an essen- 
tial element to a truly secure Middle East. 
This is my own firm belief and I believe that 
our Government has learned this, too—may 
it ever continue to be so. 



















ipeluded representatives of three major 
in America, the Mayor of New 


famous 


Se naitae tha feat, ball 40 ttext-the 


Another feature of the American Sa- 
jute to Israel was the presentation of 
plaques to several persons who helped 
organize this huge festival. Plaques 
presented to Congressman VICTOR 
Anruso and State Supreme Court 
Anthony J. Di Giovanna, who 


Senator JoHn A. CaRROLL, of Colorado, 
in his remarks gave recognition to the 
New York Democratic delegation in 
Congress for its continued interest on 
















ed the Italian-American division of the 
e; to State Supreme Court Justice 
jon E. Cone, chairman of the Irish- 
American division; and to Mr. Edward 


nan of the arrangements committee. 

After the parade, the official program 
began with the singing of the United 
States and Israeli national anthems, led 
by the noted singer, Jan Bart. Invo- 
cations were given by Rabbi Israel Lev- 
enthal and Msgr. Vincent O. Genova. 
Monsignor Genova’s invocation, which 
yas particularly moving and inspiring, 
vas as follows: 
Almighty and Eternal God, we offer Thee 
humble worship and beg Thy biessing on this 


Israeli championship soccer team, but in 
a@ larger sense we have come to salute the 
people of Israel—the courageous country 
which they represent. 

We in America rally to the support and 
encouragement of any nation which dem- 
onstrates that it is dedicated to furthering 
the dignity of man and the preservation of 
his God-given liberties. 

No nation in modern times has been more 
dedicated to democratic ideals than Israel. 
When one considers the handicaps under 
which that state was founded, the dangers 
to which it is still constantly exposed, and 
the fortitude with which it has withstood 
every onslaught against it, we cannot but 
help applaud the bravery and perseverance 
of this courageous nation. 

A nation so conceived and so dedicated 
as Israel is must endure. 

The tidal wave of Soviet propaganda has 
all but engulfed many surrounding coun- 
tries, but Israel has chosen to resist all the 


behalf of Israel. He specifically pointed 
out the efforts toward this cause on the 
part of Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
dean of the New York delegation, and 
Congressmen ABRAHAM J. MULTER, JOHN 
J. Rooney, Epona F. Ketiy, EvuGEeNe J. 
KEOGH, and Victor L. ANFUSO. 

Israel’s very able and popular Ambas- 
sador, His Excellency Abba Eban, who 
was the last of the major speakers on 
the program, told the large gathering: 

Israel has opened a new bridge which 
links the east and the west—and that is the 
new road which passes through Israel and 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. The Gulf of 
Aqaba is open and open it shall remain. * * * 
Israel is a land which is steeped in the 
ancient Jewish culture; at the same time, 
however, Israel’s future is deeply rooted in 
the new era of atomic energy. 


Many messages and telegrams were re- 


the celebration of the ninth anniversary of~ allurements and false hopes held out by ; Seth s 
the foundation of the State of Israel. Thou, communism. The memory of Israel's strong C@!Ved from leading personalities in this 
Olord God, art the Ruler and Master of all and firm resistance will always remain a COuntry and in Israel, including former 
nations; Thy divine providence bright chapter in the eternal struggle of President Harry S. Truman, Israeli 
destinies; Thy authority is the man to fulfill his destiny. President Itzhak Bén-Zvi, Israeli Foreign 
legitimate human authority; As president of the Borough of Brooklyn, Minister Golda Meir, and from nearly a 
strength of the yo and the I welcome the Israel championship soccer hundred Members of both Houses of 
: eaieetieen: pous the op- Se eee, sauiaieuee, tar axe 7 Congress. The following are a few brief 
this joyful anniversary celebration, we itself with the forces of goodness a ae Se eheeakr eae bot ot Oe con 
of Poopios and the foungest of tar decerved share Bt'reapect, eamiration, ana {his very sucdessful Salute to Israel at 


encouragement from all the nations which 


Ebbets Field on May 12: 


Divine privilege made the cus- can profit by its noble example. As chairman of salute to Israel Festival, it 
spiritual legacy of the human is my proud privilege to welcome you to this 
first recipients of Thy holy The following are some excerpts from momentous gathering. Your presence here 
now find a haven and a home the address by Senator Irvine Ives, of jg as appropriate as it is inspiring. You rep- 
‘among the nations of the New York: resent all the racial and religious strains 
America has opened its chari- Ideals, principles, and a common faith In that make up this blessed land of ours. It 


the dignity of man bind the United States 


is your heritage to possess an uncompromis- 


from many lands, so Israel has and Israel together. Mutual interests link ing belief in the right of people everywhere 

arms to her own noble people, them inexorably. * * * Today Israel is the to “Life,-Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 

@ centuries-old sorrow of dis- only stable and progressive country in the ness.” In your veins throbs the pulse of 

‘nd persecution. Middle East. * * * Israel requires our help, fellow-feeling for small nations who seek, 

was The free world rejoices at the special role and is entitled to it. All freedom-loving like Israel, _ ——. ee — 
stin- ge @ED to Israel ap antne Providence to be the peoples everywhere—all believers in human- destinies for themselves an ve at pe 

Custodian of holy places which saw ity’s aspirations for a better life—must with all men. 

ras the accomplishment of the Redemption of turn to Israel for an example of a young na- This commemoration of the ninth anni- 

most Mankind. May this mandate be ever re- tion dedicated to freedom’s cause. versary of Israel’s independence is a rally- 

1,000 -barded as a serious responsibility, and carried Israel stands today in a most troubled ing cry for all those who, like you, believe in 

huge out with the dignity and justice merited by area of the globe. But she does not stand the dignity and security of the small nation. 

arity this sacred trust. For the eyes of all the alone, Let us never forget the strong bonds Israel will be grateful for this magnificent 
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expression of your good will. Your encour- 
agement will be a significant part of the 
spiritual armor which is vital for her sur 
vival. ’ 
Jupce Samvet 8. Lersowrrz, 
General Chairman. 


It is a great pleasure for me to welcome 
you to this celebration of Israel’s ninth 
year of independence in the name of the 
arrangements committee. 

This gathering is an important demon- 
stration of the friendship and support of the 
American people for the State of Israel. 
The American people will never fail to ex- 
tend a hand of friendship to democratic na- 
tions struggling for freedom and self-de- 
termination. ; 

EpwarD ZELTNER, 
Chairman, Arrangements Committee. 





We are indeed happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of sponsoring this Salute to Israel 
Festival, marking the ninth anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 

The Farband-Labor Zionist Order salutes 
the State of Israel. Our membership feels 
a@ deep sense of gratification and pride in 
our participation for over 40 years in the 
activities for the Jewish national homeland, 
which ultimately led to the proclamation 
and establishment of the State of Israel. 

This is a grave hour of anxiety for demo- 
cratic and free nations all over the world 
and, in particular, for Israel, which is the 
only democratic stronghold in the Middle 
East and the only reliable ally of the free 
world in that part of the world. 

Israel has only one desire, and this is to 
live in peace, strengthen her economy, and 
help in the ingathering of the exiles—all 
those Jews who are being persecuted in 
lands of oppression. 

We are very proud to welcome the Hapoel 
soccer team. We are proud of these young 
athletes who represent_the idealism of the 
pioneering youth of Israel. 

We also take this opportunity to express 
our thanks and appreciation to all those m- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations that 
helped to insure the success of this great 
festival. 

FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER, 
Meyer L. Brown, President. 





IT am proud and happy to participate in 
the activities in behalf of the Salute to 
Israel Festival on the ninth anniversary of 
the State of Israel. In the 9 years since 
the birth of Israel, the Histadrut and the 
State of Israel have performed miracles. 

Hapoel, the soccer team of Israel, repre- 
sents not only the spirit of the fine young 
sportsmen of Israel, but especially the spirit 
of Jewish youth who not only play and 
build, but also defend this young democratic 
state. 

As a trade unionist, I welcome this occa- 
sion not only on my behalf, but on behalf 
of the American trade unionists who are 
responsive to the call of Israel in all its 
needs. 

Harry GREENBERG, 
Chairman, Trade Union Committee. 


As an American of Irish decent, it is my 
pleasure to join with all Americans in salut- 
ing the State of Israel on the ninth anni- 
versary of its independence. Israel has de- 
monstrated that with idealism and deter- 
mination, it is possible to make even a barren 
country blossom with the fruits of economic 
well-being and democracy. 

Judge Joun E. Cone, 
Chairman, Jirsh-American Committee 
for the Salute to Israel Festival. 


I am-proud to join in saluting Israel on 
its ninth independence day. This new na- 
tion is a bastion of democracy in the Middle 


\ 
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East and an example for newly liberated 
nations throughout the world. 
Congressman Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Cochairman, Italo-American Commit- 
tee for the Salute to Israel Festival, 


It is an honor for me to particpiate in the 
Salute to Israel Festival. This gathering 
symbolizes the cooperation of Americans of 
all national and religious origins in making 
this country great. ; 

All of us join togetlier in congratulating 
Israel on the ninth anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. 

Judge ANTHONY J. Dr GIOvANNA, 
Cochairman,,Italo-American Commit- 
tee for the Salute to Israel Festival. 

The State of Israel is an encouragement 
for new nations everywhere to develop their 
institutions in the traditions of democracy 
and in the interests of their entire popu- 
lations. It is an honor, therefore, for me 
to join in this Salute to Israel Festival on 
the occasion of the ninth anniversary of 
Israel’s independence. 

Judge MILEs Patcsz, 
Chairman, Afro-American Committee 
for the Saluté to Israel Festival. 





Honoring Ambassador Munthe de Mor- 
genstierne, Retiring Dean of the Diplo- 
_matic Corps in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Am- 
bassador of Norway, the Honorable 


of 
Washington for the past 47 years, will 
retire in the fall of 1957. My district 
has a large proportion of descendants of 
Scandinavian countries. We have been 
very proud of Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne’s distinction and ability. His 
almost fabulous career as Norway’s 
spokesman to our Nation has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the maintenance 
and the solidity of the most cordial re- 
lations between our two countries. 

We, who are of Norwegian descent, 
are particularly and immensely proud of 
this eminent and esteemed representa- 
tive of Norway. His retirement will be 
deeply regretted and he will be greatly 
missed in the diplomatic service by his 
innumerable friends and by all those 
who know of his outstanding and effec- 
tive personality. I know my constitu- 
ents join me in these greetings and in 
heartfelt and earnest wishes. for long 
ee but continuing fruitful, years 

I have taken the occasion of Norwe- 
gian Constitution Day, this May 17, 1957, 
to request permission here to insert in 
the Recorp two excellent articles about 


ston, and 

ing All the Facts, by Trygve M. Ager, 

both of which appeared in the Minne- 

apolis Sunday Tribune of April 13, 1952. 
The articles follow: 
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Norway’s GOODWILL Man 
(By Wilbur Elston) 

WasHINGTON.—A Midwest editor once ;, 
troduced the Norwegian Ambassador ;, ),, 
readers in this way: 

“Wilhelm Thorleif Munthe de Morgen 
stierne arrived in town today, trailing },, 
name behind him.” ' 

A reserved but friendly man, the Ambassa. 
dor has “trailed his name” into Minneapo)i, 
and Minnesota so often in the last 42 yea), 
that he is regarded as almost a resident oy 
the State. 7 

He is a member of the Minneapolis ¢)y) 
He holds a degree (honorary) from St. oj; 
College. He addressed a joint session of the 
Minnesota legislature in 1941. He has 
spoken at countless Norwegian-Americay 
celebrations in the city and State. 

Hunting with an old Norwegian-Americay 
friend, former United States Senator Henrix 
Shipstead, he has enjoyed the thrill of bring. 
ing down a mallard over a northern Minne. 
sota lake and of toppling a ringneck pheas. 
ant whizzing out of a Minnesota cornfielq, 

Through his close association with Ameri. 
cans for so many years, he has become Nor. 
way’s foremost authority on American 2;. 
fairs. At the same time he has become the 
leading interpreter of Norwegian affairs to 
America. 

Looking back over his long service in this 
country—he has spent 30 years in the Uniteg 
States—he is convinced that relations be. 
tween Norway and the United States never 
have been closer—culturally, politically, and 
militarily—than they are today. 

A modest man, he doesn’t take the credit 
for these close ties, but in Washington it 
generally is recognized that he played an 
important part in forging them. 

With his Roman nose, ruddy complexion 
and characteristic Norwegian accent, Mor- 


© his 


Now 64, he still is erect and vigorous. 
That is a tribute to his sturdy Norwegian 
ancestors and also to his long daily walks 
around W: . 

His rather spare figure is a common sight 
striding along the shady streets of Embassy 
edge of the Capital City. 

His aids say he knows all the little back 
lanes from the Embassy out to suburban 
Bethesda, several miles away. Years ago he 
and a friend once hiked to Baltimore, more 
than 30 miles from Washington. 

enjoys other outdoor exercise, too. He's 
skier. When he was serving as consul 
New York he frequently took 
nd trips up to Lake Placid ski runs. 

And Secretary of State Dean Acheson dis- 
closed the other day that he once saw his old 
roller skating on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue back in 1919. 


Morgenstierne today is the dean of the 
This 


presents his credentials to the President, and 
then makes his first official call on Dean 
Morgenstierne. 
Like a United States Senator who inherits 
a committee chairmanship, Morgenstierne 
earned his job as dean on the basis of senior- 
ity. In the main, he says it costs him both 
time and money. He is expected to be pres- 
ent at many diplomatic functions that the 
Norwegian Ambassador otherwise could skip. 
And the job of receiving and returning 
the calls of the new diplomats is time con- 
suming and expensive. . 
Of course, these Embassy affairs have thelr 
compensations, too. 
They give the diplomats an opportunity 
to sip a cocktail together, become bett¢r 
acquainted and talk over problems without 
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the formality that js necessary when one 
Am makes an official call on another. 

For example, the Morgenstiernes recently 
entertained at a dinner and reception for 
secretary Acheson. Washington society col- 
ymns lavishly described the women’s gowlis 
and the food, but the dinner also gave the 
secretary and 
chat er on an informal basis. 

They’ve been close friends for years. When 
Madame Morgenstierne, a native of Winnipeg, 
canada, came to Washington as a bride more 
than 25 years ago, she attended her first 
capital party at the Acheson home. 

Acheson long has been close to the Nor- 
wegian Government through his work in 
the United States Government and his law 
frm’s legal work for Norway at the inter- 
national court of justice at The Hague. 

Entertaining at such a dinner has other 
compensations, too. Howland Sargent, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
ysually is invited—with his wife, screen 
actress Myrna Loy. At the Morgenstierne 

y she was as glamorous as usual in & 
strapless black Parisian gown. 

The dean of the Diplomatic Corps gets 
some special privileges, too. When Presi- 
dent Truman or a distinguished visitor like 
Winston Churchill addresses a joint session 
of Congress, Ambassador Morgenstierne 
jeads the parade of the Diplomatic Corps into 
the House Chamber. 

That’s an impressive job for a man repre- 
senting a country whose 3,500,000 population 
is only a little larger than Minnesota’s. 

But Morgenstierne and Norway loom 
larger than that country’s population in the 
eyes of Americans. 

In his quiet way, Morgenstierne helped 
awaken the erican public to what was 
happening in Norway under the Nazi occu, 
pation before we got into World War II. 

A close friend of the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, he shared with the great Michi- 
gan Senator the soul-searching that he went 
through before hé made the shift that trans- 
formed him from an isolationist to an in- 


ternationalist. 

Morgenstierne brought to the United 
States members of the Norwegian under- 
ground who told what had happened to a 
peaceful people who had relied more on a 
tradition of neutrality than on the force of 
arms to keep out of war. 

Just after the Germans completed their 
occupation of Norway, Morgenstierne con- 
sulted with his government-in-exile in Lon- 
“don. to the United States, he 
said that Norway would fight on until her 
soil was clear of every foreign invader. 

‘That was stout talk from a man whose 
little country had just been devastated by 
Hitler’s legions. 

In 1942, he visited his exiled government 
again. Once more he returned with the 
challenge that ‘‘Norway is a conquered coun- 
try, but the people remain unconquered.” 

Morgenstierne recalls that there was in 
the United States a “great upsurge of feeling 
toward the old country” as a result of Nor- 
way’s resistance and the contribution made 
to the cause of freedom by Norwegian sailors 
and ships, : 

The easing of travel and trade restrictions 
since the war has caused the liveliest inter- 
change of people and trade ever known be- 
tween the two countries. The ambassador 
_ believes this helped cement the good rela- 
tions between them and encouraged Norway 
to sign the North Atlantic Pact. . 

Morgenstierne first came to the United 
States back in 1910 as an attaché in the Nor- 


hamed several months later. 


Ambassador a gOod chance to” 
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It was in 1911 that he made his first visit 
to Minneapolis, he recalls. With a wry grin, 
he says a newspaper picture recently pub- 
lished in Minneapolis must have been taken 
during that first visit. 

After service in Antwerp and Oslo, he re- 
turned to the United States in 1915 as 
Norway's deputy commissioner at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. Afterwards, he made 
a 6-month lecture tour of the United States. 

Again he came to Minneapolios. This time 
it was to install a branch of the World League 
of Norsemen, an international organization 
of Norwegians that he served as secretary- 
general for several years. 

It was during this trip, too, that he joined 
the Sons of Norway. This national organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in Minneapolis, and 
next August will observe its 60th anniversary. 
The Ambassador plans to be on hand for the 
ceremonies. 

After more service at home—and a visit 
back to the Twin Cities in 1925 for the cen- 
tennial celebration of Norwegian immigra- 
tion into the United States—he was named 
consul general of Norway at New York in 
1929. 

He has been assigned to the United States 
ever since. He was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Norway to the United States in 1934. This 
was Norway’s highest ranking Envoy to the 
country at the time. 

In 1942, the Legation was raised to the 
status of an Embassy and Morgenstierne be- 
came his country’s first and only Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

During his 30 years in various diplomatic 
jobs in the United States, Morgenstierne 
has served through the terms of 7 American 
Presidents. 

If Senator Robert A. Taft should be elected 
president, Morgenstierne would present his 
credential to a man he met at dances at the 
White House back in 1911 and 1912. 

In those days, Morgenstierne was a young 
attaché and Robert Taft was a law student 
at Harvard, visiting his parents, the late 
President and Mrs. William Howard Taft. 

Not that Morgenstierne is expressing any 
presidential preference, for foreign diplomats 
avoid any public comment on a decision they 
feel is one for Americans only. 

But in talking with Wilhelm Munthe 
Morgenstierne, you get the impression that 
he'll represent Norway well—and interpret 
America intelligently to Norwegians—regard- 
less of who is President. 


ee 


MORGENSTIERNE BELIEVES IN TELLING ALL 
THE Facts 


(Trygve M. Ager during World War II 
worked closely with Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne as a staff member of the Royal Nor- 
wegian information service at the Norwe- 
gain Embassy in Washington. Here he gives 
his personal impressions of Morgenstierne.) 

(By Trygve M. Ager) 

Recently I was glancing through the yel- 
lowed pages of a small paperbound book by 
Wilhelm Morgenstierne, published many 
years ago. 

It was a compilation of articles he had 
written and addresses he had made on vari- 
ous occasions, and it included the text of 
his speech at a July 4 celebration aboard a 
Scandinavian ship on the high seas in 1919. 

In it he raised the question: 

_ “What is it, this subtle influence which 
seems to take hold of everybody, regardless 
of former nationality, as soon as he has 
spent some little time on American soil and 
“under American institutions?” 

He answered by asking some more ques- 
tions: 

“Is it not so that we all have a feeling of 
the promise of American life? Is not this 
American spirit a spirit of optimism, of con- 
fident faith in the ultimate destinies of the 
human race? America, does it not stand in 
our imagination intimately bound up with 
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the future of the world? Can we conceive 
of that future without America?” 

This warm admiration for Amerita has 
been an important part of Morgenstierne’s 
makeup since his earliest years in his coun- 
try’s foreign service, and it explains why 
associates in Washington have sometimes 
spoken of him as a “two-way ambassador.” 

While never shirking his main job of rep- 
resenting Norway in America, he has always 
been ready to take up the cudgels when 
America has needed a little championing 
among Norwegians. 

He has unbounded faith in Norway, too. 

He showed that best on April 9, 1940, when 
the first news of Hitler’s surprise attack on 
Norway reached Washington. Instantly he 
knew his freedom-loving countrymen would 
never submit to German rule. Without 
waiting for instructions from his Govern- 
ment, he rolled up his sleeves and set to 
work rallying all Norwegian strength and 
resources within his call to the cause. 

By coincidence the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, at Morgenstierne’s urging only shortly 
before had acted to create an information 
service in Washington. The man who was to 
head it, Hans Olay, arrived on the scene 
barely ahead of the German invasion. 

Olav’s first big job was cut out for him 
by early newspaper accounts of the invasion 
which made it appear that Norway was 
teeming with “quislings” and that the Ger- 
mans were making a picnic of it all. 

The truth was far different, but with Nazis 
in control of communication systems it 
took time to get at it. In the beginhing it 
had to be gleaned principally from refugees 
reaching Sweden or England. Later the un- 
derground organization contrived ways of 
gathering news and smuggling it out of 
the country. 

Under the circumstances, the objectivity 
maintained by those underground reporters 
was remarkable. They reported activities of 
traitors, complete with names and places, 
as well as those of loyal Norwegians. The 
information service. relayed the accounts to 
newspapers and newscasters just as they 
came from the underground. 

I remember more than one-redfaced in- 
dividual who indignantly protested that the 
traitor problem was being magnified. : 

One man—a VIP in Norwegian Govern- 
ment circles—insisted the word “quisling” 
should never be used in information service 
publications. 

“What will the Americans think of us?” 
he wanted to know: 

But when any such question of policy was 
carried to Morgenstierne, his answer, in sub- 
stance, was: 

“Give the news out as it comes to us. 

Anything short of that would be a betrayal of 
the people of Norway, who sent it, and 
of the people of America, who are entitled to 
it.” : 
That kind of policy won respect where it 
counted. And it shows how well Morgen- 
stierne understands America and Americans, 
as well as Norway and Norweigans, 





American Economic Aid to Poland and 
Other Russian-Dominated Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the is- 


sue of American economic aid to Poland 
and other Russian-dominated nations is 
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fundamental and vital to the security of 
our Nation. It is amazing that many are 
quick to urge such aid without consider- 
ing the necessity of conditions. There 
ean be no doubt that the freedom-loving 
Polish people are in dire economic need. 
Unquestionably American economic aid 
should be offered to the Polish people. 
But the basic question is—how is this 
aid to be distributed among the Poles? 

Experience itself has taught us that 
in the Communist mentality, be it that 
of the dominant oligarchs in Moscow 
or the puppets in Warsaw, Kiev, Peiping 
and elsewhere in the Communist em- 
pire, economic means are just as much 
a weapon in the cold war as any other 
factor. Aid to Poland will not necessarily 
mean aid to the Polish people where no 
conditions are observed. In this cir- 
cumstance, it will most likely mean aid 
to the Communist Polish regime, to Mos- 
cow, indeed; incrementally to the entire 
Russian Communist empire. 

The need for an operational policy on 
economic aid to Russian-dominated 
lands is carefully analyzed in a recent 
memorandum on American Economic 
Aid to Poland and other Russian-domi- 
nated nations, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State but in his absence 
submitted to Undersecretary Robert 
Murphy by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. The argumentation for 
conditions contained in this memoran- 
dum is close and incisive. The opera- 
tional principles it sets forth as a general 
basis of guidance in the distribution of 
economic aid to Russian-dominated 
countries, both within and outside the 
Soviet Union, are worthy of studied at- 
tention. Under leave granted, I insert 
this memorandum in the Recorp. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID 

TO POLAND AND OTHER RUSSIAN-DOMINATED 

NaTIONS 

The current negotiations between our Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Polish delega- 
tion on the vital subject of American eco- 
nomic aid to Poland are of the deepest con- 
cern to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. These negotiations are fraught 
with a multipte significance and potential 
widespread ramification. Their results will 
undoubtedly affect not only our relations 
with the Polish people but also the intricate 
complex of our interests in and connections 
with all other captive nations in the Russian 
Communist empire, the various puppet Com- 
munist regimes, the ruling oligarchy in Mos- 
cow, and, generally, our posture of strength 
in the unending cold war. 

It is with this broad orientation that the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee—the repre- 
sentative national body of a million and a 
half Americans of Ukrainian ancestry—deems 
it necessary to express certain views which 
emphasize the need for a consistent, op- 
erating policy to govern the distribution of 
American economic aid to any sector of the 
Russian Communist empire. The present 
negotiations with the Communist Polish 
delegation will very likely set a precedent for 
similar economic transactions with other 
Communist regimes as circumstances and 
opportunity occasion them. Needless to say, 
the character of our aid to the Tito regime 
these many years is not without influence on 
the nature ard content of these current 
negotiations. However, the glaring fact is 
that we still have to reap some small meas- 
ure of concrete benefit from the conditions 
of such assistance given to the Tito regime, 
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hollow condition of “no strings attached” 

Economic aid is just as much an impor- 
tant weapon in cold war maneuvering as 
any political, psychological or military fac- 
tor. It should be employed with a sense of 
concrete effectiveness, with wisdom and pru- 
dence, directed at specific goals of political 
leverage and return. Our resources should 
not be dissipated in a vain gesture of hu- 
manitarian response or thrown aimlessly into 
a venture that promises to be nothing more 
than a shot in the dark. In our dealings 
with unrepresentative Communist govern- 
ments such misuse of resources is virtually 
guaranteed by the “no strings attached” stip- 
ulation. Both the record of experience-and 
reason show that this condition devolves to 
the benefit of the dedicated Communist en- 
emy and works a detriment to our position 
and stature in international . Both 
experience and logic require in this situa- 
tion an operational policy attuned to 
weighted conditions of assistance, whether 
in relation to the Communist Polish govern- 
ment or to any other entrenched agency o: 
Russian Communist imperialism. 


The sound principles underlying such a 
policy have been enunciated before. 


more applicable now. The principles are 
flexible to cover any situation that 
might develop in any dominated country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, including those with- 
in the Soviet Union itself. The application 
of these principles would insure modicum of 
political benefit for the cause of world free- 
dom as well as a measure of respect for our- 
selves in the rationally calculated distribu- 
tion of our resources. 

It is reported that at this stage of the 
negotiations with the Communist Polish del- 
cgation our Government is willing to extend 
in aid about $75 million in surplus farm 


cently of the law prohibiting barter deals 
with the Iron Curtain countries, 
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These: principles of effective use o; re- 
sourees are: (1) the enforced distinc;io, 
between the unrepresentative Communist 


tive populace, (3) under a workable strate: 
gic-goods concept, the prohibition 0; any 
export of producer nist. 
dominated lands, and (4) conditions o; ge. 
mand for specific liberalization of knowy 
circumstances peculiar to the Iron Curtain 
country with which we may be dealing. The 
first three principles are neceasarily jy. 
variable; the application of the last op. 
viously would depend on the conditions ex. 
isting in the country under consideration, 
rz 

These grounded principles are fully ap. 
plicable to the present Polish case. First 
in our official political addresses and reports 
we make much of the real distinction pe. 


ernments and the subjugated peoples; yet, 
contradictorily enough, we are willing to 
transmit aid through such governments 
without reservation or qualification. There 
can be no doubt that the Communist Polish 

t will make political capita) of 
the fact that it received from the Uniteq 
States a bulk of economic assistance. From 
the political angle, if not the economic, it 
will assume and exploit a creditable stand. 
ing before the Polish people. 

Second, the overt expression of the pre- 
ceeding distinction is afforded by the second 
principle which calls for the distribution 
of American consumer goods through neu- 
tral agencies. The application of this prin- 
ciple would prevent the biased use of these 
goods by the Communist government and 
it would also establish a more wholesome 
contact between our Government and the 
needy Polish population. 

Third, the export of any producer or cap- 
ital goods to Poland or any other Russian- 
dominated area should be scrupulously dis- 
allowed in order to preclude indirect mate- 
rial benefit to Moscow. Not only should we 
not relieve Moscow of its current burdens 
and problems but we should also make sure 
that tt will not gain from the increased 
capital equipment of one of its captive coun- 
tries. It is common knowledge that impe- 
rialist Moscow has’ systematically stripped 
Poland of its agricultural and industria! pro- 
duction. There is no reason to believe that 
Russian economic imperialism will not re- 
assert itself in Poland: Briefly, then, in 
the economic sphere this is no time for 
us to-relieve Moscow of its empire burdens. 
On the contrary, such burdens should be 

ted while at the same time con- 
sumer goods aid should be channeled directly 
to the people of Poland. 
ur 

The fourth principle has ready applica- 

tion to the Polish case when due account 


(Ukrainian underground) prisoners now 
lingering in Polish jails for the “crime” of 
fighting against Russia’s domination ov«' 
Ukraine; 


2. Civilized and equal treatment for the 
Ukrainian minority in Poland; 
“3. An opportunity for the reestablishment 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church and other 
ligious bodies genocided by Moscow; «nd 
4. The admission of Ukrainian welfare 
agencies into Poland from the West. 
Mr. Secretary, we earnestly believe ‘ht 
the adoption and execution of these prin- 


ttn fn ioe, Oo 
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ciples would enable our Government to gain 
political leverage in our economic dealings 
ith the Communist world. Our resources 
gould be reasonably and effectively spent. 
apove all, the methodical observances of 
these principles: guiding our operational 
cy would guarantee that no benefit in 
the short or long run would accrue to our 
dedicated enemy. We wish to stress again 
that the time now is to intensify the em- 
ire problems of Moscow, not to relieve them. 
only in this spirit can we truly act in ac- 
cord with the wisdom expressed by the Pres- 
jdent last year: “We hear from the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, the solemn word—the 
solemn proof—that men who have once 
known the blessings of freedom will lay down 
their livesinitsname. The people of Poland 
and of Hungary—indeed, of all Eastern 
men and women whom America 
has never forgotten—nor ever will. And it 
remains the firm purposes of America to 
strengthen the love of liberty everywhere— 
and to do all within our peaceful power to 
nelp its champions.” (New York Times, Oct. 
2%.) A rational policy of economic aid is 

such a peaceful power. 

Respectfully submitted. 7 
THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICA, 
By Lev E. Dopriansxy, Chairman, Pro- 
fessor, Georgetown University. 





Salary Priorities in Bankruptcy, 
H. R. 7604 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill, H. R. 7604, to amend 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1898 to increase 
the priority claims of salesmen and 
other workers for moneys due them from 
bankrupt employers. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1898 provided 
that workmen, clerks, and servants 
should have a claim, prior to the divi- 
dend claims of creditors and not to ex- 
ceed $300, to wages earned within 3 
months of the commencement of bank- 
ruptcy . This provision was 
amended in 1906 to include salesmen and 
again in 1926 to imerease the allowable 
claims from $300 to $600. The only 
change in this provision since 1926 was 
contained in the 1938 amendment when 
the type of salesmen to be included was 
amplified. 

The proposed amendment to section 
104, part (2), of the Bankruptcy Act 
would merely change the amount of the 
allowable claim from $600 to $1,500. The 
necessity for this increase is partially 
explained by the price increases of re- 
cent years. The Consumer Price Index 
has increased 57 percent since the pres- 
ent $600 claim was granted in 1926, and 
it has increased 115 percent since 1933. 

The essential question, however, is 
whether claims to back earnings of 
salesmen, workmen, servants, and clerks 
should be given priority over dividend 
claims of creditors. Since the original 
act of 1898, the principle has been to 
grant the clkims of workers priority over 
the claims of creditors. There has, nev- 
ertheless, always been a maximum al- 


s 
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lowable claim for workers, presumably 
based on the theory that no wage earner 
should permit his employer to become 
too heavily indebted to him. 

After salesmen were included in the 
1906 amendment, it became evident that 
the amount of back earnings owed to 
salesmen was likely to be much greater 


‘than the amount owed to other wage 


earners and was likely to be much 
greater than the $300 maximum allowed 
in bankruptcy suits. This situation was 
partially righted in 1926 when the allow- 
able maximum was raised from $300 to 
$600. 

The changes which have taken place 
in the nature of selling since 1926 make 
imperative a further increase in the 
maximum allowable claim of wage earn- 
ers. The expansion of credit and mod- 
ern sales techniques emphasizing install- 
ment buying have revolutionized the art 
of selling. They have also made the 
modern salesman a substantial creditor 
to the extent that his sales commissions, 
in some instances, are not received until 
the items sold, are paid for. Payments 
may be spread out over a period of many 
months. 

In the modern age of mass production 
and mass selling the salesman often 
stakes his livelihood on a few sizable ac- 
counts. The commissions due him from 
a single purchaser are likely to amount 
to thousands of dollars. This is the re- 
sult of good, not poor, salesmanship. 
Yet the present bankruptcy law permits 
the salesman to collect only $600 in back 
commissions before dividends are paid 
out to creditors. 

If the maximum amount of the prior 

claim is to be an amount above which the 
wage earner should not permit himself 
to become a creditor, as I believe it was 
intended to be, then that amount should 
be at least $1,500 in the case of sales- 
men, . 
By adding to his financial security, this 
bill will help to preserve the strength and 
character of the salesman who has al- 
ways been a leading figure in the de- 
velopment of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. His essential task has been to find, 
develop and, wherever possible, to create 
consumer demand capable of keeping 
pace with expanding production. 

In planning for future economic 
growth the ability to consume is now 
considered equally as important as the 
ability to produce. Only in wartime has 
consumption been sufficient to utilize our 
full productive capacity; and when pro- 
duction outstrips demand, as it did in 
1929, the necessitated cutbacks can be a 
prelude to economic disaster. 

The salesman is our not-so-secret 
weapon for combating overproduction 
with increased consumption. Yet he is 
“in’ constant danger of becoming the 
skelton at the feast,” according to an 
article appearing in the Saturday Review 
of January 19, 1957. The paradoxical 
plight of the salesman in an age of pros- 
perity is described in the article as fol- 
lows: 

The man who sells goes into the coming 
‘year as into the jaws of a gigantic press. 
The lower jaw, squeezing upward, is the ris- 
ing price level necessary to maintain produc- 
tion in a time of high costs and tight labor. 
“The upper jaw is the intensified, and dif- 
ferent, competition for sales he will be facing. 
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There is an acute need for more and 
better salesmen in the present era of ex- 
panding production and expanding pro- 
ductive capacity. Thus, Nation’s Busi- 
ness commented in September 1956 that, 
“More and more companies report dif- 
ficulty in attracting and holding sales 
personnel.” 

The proposed amendment to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act is a necessary first step in re- 
juvenating the selling profession by mak- 
ing the financial insecurities of its mem- 
bers somewhat less severe. 

I must take a moment to give due 
credit to the National Council of Sales- 
men’s Organizations, Inc. and its ener- 
getic President, Louis A. Capaldo, for 
having called this matter to my attention 
in the first instance, and for their per- 
sistent efforts in trying to remedy this 
situation. This organization very ap- 
propriately calls itself “The National 
Voice of Salesmen.” Mr. Capaldo has 
been always alert to the needs and de- 
sires of salesmen and over the years has 
done much, through the national council, 
to advance and protect their interests. 





Foreign Aid to Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very comprehensive editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor on May 13, 1957: 

ForEIGN AID TO AMERICANS 


As study of the mutual security (foreign 
aid) program digs deeper, the plainer it is 
that it should be reshaped rather than 
scrapped. The report just made by the 
Senate’s special committee proposes changes 
and economies, but also shows that the pro- 
gram is of real value to the American people. 

The major changes it proposes are shifts 
from military to economic aid and from 
grants to loans. The cuts it recommends 
would mainly come out of military items. 
President Eisenhower himself has suggested 
a $520 million cut made possible chiefly by a 
speed-up in manufacture and delivery of 
supplies to allies. 

The drive for more economical and effec- 
tive operation of the program should go on. 
Yet the more the American people learn 
about it the more likely they are to agree 
with the President and the committee that 
so-called foreign aid is of genuine assist- 
ance to Americans. Improvements are al- 
ready under way. 

The new budget contains $500 million to 
_ start a revolving fund for that purpose. But 
this still leaves roughly $1 billion going as 
direct military grants to the regimes the 
United States supports in Korea, Formosa, 
and South Vietnam. 

Congress, which has just applauded Ngo 
Dinh Diem as a bulwark against communism, 
appears indisposed to cut such “foreign aid.” 
And it takes much the same attitude to- 
ward “defense support” expenditures which 
are partially economic measures intended 
to build up the military strength of allies. 
It appears much more ready to sacrifice the 
relatively small amount of economic aid, 
which is often more carefully supervised and 
is more largely furnished as loans. 
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The simplest argument for military aid 
ts that it is much the cheapest kind of de- 
fense. Since 1949 the United States has 
spent on its own Military Esetblishment $226 
billion, on military aid to allies about $24 
billion. On the average, it costs 7 times as 
much to keep an American rifieman on the 
job as it does a soldier in allied countries. 

About one-tenth of the mutual-security 
program is devoted to strictly economic aid. 
The purpose of this is to help independent 
nations (Jordan is a case in the news) to 
resist Red pressures. Impartial observers 
usually report that the United States is 
getting its money’s worth. Many intangibles 
are involved. Friendship cannot be bought, 
but the price tag on unfriendliness in key 
spots can be high. 

Finally, there is the fact that 70 percent 
of the dollars put into so-called foreign aid 
never leave the United States. They pay for 
goods and services produced by Americans. 
Some 600,000 jobs are attributed to these 
expenditures. Large amounts provide mar- 
kets for farm surpluses. While the mutual- 
security program takes only about 1 percent 
of the national gross product, the help it 
gives certain areas of American business is 
important. . 

To summarize: The program helps the 
United States maintain a military stance 
which would be impossible or far more ex- 
pensive otherwise; it fights communism and 
helps peoples in need to help themselves; it 
provides markets and employment for Ameri- 
can citizens. Despite defects, it is not bas- 
ically a handout to foreigners, but a pro- 
gram of aid to Americans. 





Idaho Power Tax Aid Riles Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSEOF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1957, the Portland Oregonian carried 
an article by the editor of the Oregonian 
editorial page, Mr. Herbert Lundy. Mr. 
Lundy has long been a close observer of 
the resource development program for 
the Pacific Northwest. I believe his ar- 
ticle will be of interest to my colleagues, 
and ask that it be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

The article is as follows: 


IpaHoO PowER Tax Am Ries CoNGRESS 
(By Herbert Lundy) 


The accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
cates granted Idaho Power Co. for 2 of its 
dams on Snake River have caused such an 
uproar in Congress that two results are 
possible: (1) repeal or drastic revision of 
the 1951 act allowing such deferred tax 
payments on defense projects; and (2), at- 
traction of several more Senate votes for the 
bill to supersede Idaho Power's dams with 
a high Federal dam in Hells Canyon. 

Besides the Hells Canycn Dam advocates, 
such free enterprise Democrats as Senators 
Brrp and Russett have assailed the tax 
benefits to Idaho Power. They have not; 
however, said they would vote for a Federal 
dam. The present outlook is that Helis Can- 
yon may pick up & few more votes than when 
it was defeated in the Senate last session— 
but probably not enough. 

The , stated purpose of accelerated 
depreciation of plants for tax purposes has 
long since been lost. This device was legiti- 
mateiy used in World War II to help industry 
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meet war demands for new planes and other 
rush jobs—expansion which would be obso- 
lete or unneeded after the emergency had 
been met. It is doubtful in the extreme 
if the revival in 1951, under the Korean war 
impact, was justified in so far as the legisla- 
tion applied to such long-range projects as 
hydroelectric dams under S0-your emertine~ 
tion. 

Idaho Power Co.’s application was made 
before the Federal Power Commission 
granted licenses for the three dams in the 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake, and before 
last year’s freeze on new ts. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization tly felt obliged 
to honor the application, which had been 
kept alive, after the United States Supreme 
Court refused to intervene against FPC. 

ODM permitted Idaho Power to write off in 
5 years, in depreciation for Federal tax pur- 
poses, 65 percent of the cost of Brownlee Dam 
and 60 percent of the cost of Oxbow Dam. 
The way this works is that the company takes 
larger than normal deductions for 5 years, 
and smaller than normal deductions for the 
remaining 45 years of the license. © 

Statisticians say this means a tax saving 
for Idaho Power of about $31 million in 5 
years, and that if the interest-free loan from 
Uncle Sam were reinvested at a rate of return 
of 6 percent the company could benefit to 
the extent of $338 million at the end of the 
fiftieth year. This would be not a bad gim- 
mick, since the two dams would cost about 
$100 million. In the meantime, of course, 
the Government would get its money back— 
but not the interest. 

What burns up the Government dam pro- 
ponents—and may interest all taxpayers and 
power consumers—is this. The $6,500,000 a 
year withheld in taxes by the company for 5 
years is collected from rate payers and put 
into a deferred account. Yet it can be paid 
to stockholders as dividends subject only to 
capital gains taxation, which is much lower 
than ordinary taxes. What happens, they 
ask, at the end of the accelerated deprecia- 
tion period if the money has been paid to 
stockholders? Their answer: Probably rate 
increases, to pay the higher Federal tax for 
the next 45 years. 

This tax benefit is an outright subsidy from 
the Treasury, an interest free loan, to pri- 
vate utilities qualifying under a nonexistent 
defense . The Government might 
justify it by requiring a utility to eliminate 

the loan from its rate base. But utilities 
ae not consider it in ratemaking. And 
of course if the tax saving is passed along to 
stockholders under the heading of capital 


gains, there is another tax bonanza at Gov- 


ernment expense. 
It is estimated that rapid amortization for 


mittee should recommend repeal of the en- 
tire act. 
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How Trenton, N. J., Almost Became the 
Federal City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28,1957 _ 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
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{From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
May'6, 1957] 
How TRENTON ALMOst Became (Frprp, 
Crry” 


(By Eleanore Nolan Shuman) 


The great honor of becoming the C4); 
of the United States was first bestowed Upor yn 
Trenton in 1784. Commemorating the e, vent. 
in 1930, the mewly built first Mechanic 
Bank, at the southwest corner of State ang 
Warren Streets, had inscribed in stone above 
its sixth floor, several of the titles of the iny 
that once stood at the site. One o; them. 
the “French Arms Inn,” was the name of the 
mansion during the critical period of oy; 
Government which concerns this story 

Here in the “Long Room” of the inn Tren. 
tonians watched the great leaders of post. 
Revolutionary America struggling to operate 
the system of self-government set up under 
@ weak constitution known as the Articles 
of Confederation. This type of experiment 
Was new in the world at the time and the 
results of its failures brought about our 
strong Constitution of today—our Govern. 
ment which is the oldest working democr:; acy 
of any large nation. 

Why was there a need for such a govern- 
ment? The United States as a nation had 
been created on July 4, 1776, when the Con- 
tinental Congress of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod had created the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Trentonians had applauded the 
ideas of the document especially on July 3, 
1776, when at 11 a. m., the Declaration was 
read from the steps of the Old Hunterdon 
County Courthouse at 6 South Warren 
Street. This stirring scene marked the first 
time anywhere that the Declaration had been 
read publicly. (The site was marked by a 
plaque by the historic sites committee on 
May 3, 1955.) 

Because the leaders of the new nation 
realized that they meeded a written consti- 
tution to tie the Thirteen States together, a 
Federal document called the Articles of Con- 
federation was_drawn up and approved by 
the Continental Congress in 1777. These 
articles were adopted by the several States 
in 1781. 

The Government became weak and ineffec- 
tive. There was a dreary anticlimax after the 
surrender at Yorktown in 1781 and the final 
settlement of peace 2 years later. The States 
became very remiss about furnishing finan- 
cial support to Congress and subsequently to 
the Army. When the soldiers found that 
they were about to be disbanded without set- 
tiement of their pay, they became very angry. 
One group marched from Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia, where the Congress was meeting, to 
demand their money. This mutinous attack 
alarmed the Conferation Congress. The 
Pennsylvania authorities gave them insufi- 
ecient protection and they fied in terror to 
Princeton, a safer locale. 

Tt was at this time that Congress consid- 
ered the problem of finding a safe location 

for permanent Trenton sought 
the honor in 1783, Each Member of the Con- 
gress wanted the capital near his own home. 
(In the days of the stagecoach, when 50 miles 
a day was considered good time, the matter 
of travel distances loomed in the minds of 
the Members.) 

rae Princeton, two sites were decided 
One was the Delaware at Trenton, the 
other the Potomac at Georgetown. (The 
latter had the tremendous rt of George 
who lived at Mount Vernon.) 
After much debate, a compromise was 
There would be two Federal cities, 
one on the Delaware River and one on the 


i 


: 


More than a year later, the Congress met 
at Trenton from November 1 until December 
Here the Hon. Peter Van Berchel, 
representative, fromm the Netherlands, con- 
vo Lafayette made 

to Congress before his 
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to France. When the matter of the 
1. capital was discussed the Potomac 
gternative was voted down. The Corgress 
sted that $100,000 be spent to build a Fed- 
city not more than 8 miles above or 
yelow the falls of the Delaware. Three com- 
ners were appointed to select the site: 
philip Schuyler of New York, Philemon Dick- 
json of-Trenton and Robert Morris of Phila- 


hia. 
Pe ening definite happened for the Con- 
was weak and the Treasury was too 
gepleted to put the plan in effect. Several 

ts in the locale were considered. These 
jeluded Morrisville, Pa., and the present 
pillwood Lake section. (An old stagecoach 
pute extending from the latter section to- 
gard Lawrenceville still is locally known as 
yederal City Road). The most favored spot, 
however, was Lamberton, today part of South 
iqrenton. So sure were they of this selection 
that Dr. David Cowell of Lamberton, a physi- 
dan, bequeathed 100 pounds to the United 
states for the erection of a public building 
st Trenton, This was the first legacy ever 
recorded as given to the United States. 

No definite action was taken, however. 
The Confederation finally gave way to the 
government of the present Constitution in 
1799. When the question of a permanent 
federal capital came up again in Congress 
the story of the selection of Washington, 
p.C., became famous in history books. The 
deciding vote in its favor in 1790, caused the 
matter of the “Federal City” to become an 
interesting shadow in the traditions of 
Trenton. 





Reexamine the Test Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOWSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor for May 14, 1957: 

REEXAMINE THE TEsT IssvEe 

On two counts the United States Govern- 
ment should take a fresh look at the possi- 
bility of banning H-bomb tests. 

First, there is new information about the 
dangers from fallout. 

Second, the Soviet is winning a propa- 
ganda battle of no little importance. 

The experts and diplomats tie tests up 
with disarmament. But they have not re- 
moved the widespread ‘popular conviction 
that here is one area cf arms limitation 
where it would not be necessary to-depend 
on Moscow its promises—there is 
no hiding a big bomb explosion. No new 
inspection is required. 

The are nearly ready to carry out 
their delayed Christmas Island tests, and 
no ban is likely to block them. These should 
bring Britain up to date on knowledge to be 
gained by But what is to be won 
by indefinite continuance is far from clear. 
Some American authorities say the United 
States possesses more of the big 
bombs than are ever likely to be used. 

British and American experts are insisting 
that a ban on tests is not feasible until tight 
controls are established on fissile materials. 
To the layman this until sounds ominously 
like never. Nor is he satisfied with the 
argument that banning the big bombs would 
still leave. from smaller tests. 

The States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been very positive in denying danger 
fom nuclear fallout. But there is mount- 
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ing evidence that the AEC has miscalculated 
at various times. Aside from the slips at 
(Bikini, it appears that on several occasions 
the Nevada tests have produced unexpected 
and dangerous fallout. The Reporter maga- 
zine describes a series of incidents which 
make it plain that the AEC is far from in- 
fallible. 

The AEC has published impressive figures 
on the smaliness of the average danger from 
fallout. Groups of nuclear scientists and 
geneticists have supported it with estimates 
showing many times as much average radia- 
tion coming constantly from cosmic rays, 
materials in the earth, and from X-ray 
machines. i 

The trouble is that averages are made up 
of low and high figures. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s figures on concentrations of nu- 
clear miaterial cannot be answered by aver- 
ages. And it is high time that Washington 
realized that Moscow is steadily persuading 
the uncommitted peoples that only the stub- 
born rejection of the Western Powers stands 
in the way of a ban on tests which millions 
believe are poisoning their air and food. 

Of course, it may be that the necessity for 
keeping massive retaliatory power honed to 
a fine edge can be shown to warrant any 
determinable risks of continued big-bomb 
tests. It may be that Russian talk about 
a ban would prove to have all kinds of 
catches attached (Moscow usually speaks of 
atomic as well as hydrogen tests). But why 
should not Washington take the initiative 
and try to clear up the present state of con- 
fusion, secrecy, and negation? 





Republican-Controlled Illinois Senate 
Defeats FEPC Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following: 
REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED ILLINOIS SENATE 

Dereats FEPC MgasurE—GOP Is ResuKeD 

FOR REPUDIATING IKE 

(By George Tagge) 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt., May 14.—So-Called fair 
employment practice legislation was killed 
today by the senate amid expressed regrets 
that for years it has been a political football. 

A similar measure has been cleared by a 
house committee and is expected to be passed 
by the house, as was done at the 1953 and 
1955 sessions. The senate will defeat the 
house FEPC bill if it comes over. 

Senator Fred Smith, Democrat, of Chicago, 
only Negro senator, attempted to have the 
senate override unfavorable action by the 
senate committee on industrial affairs. His 
motion needed 30 votes and got only 18. 
Twenty-one senators voted against it. 

MEYER REVERSES STAND 


With a single exception the rollcall fol- 
lowed party lines. Senator John P. Meyers, 
Republican, of Danville, broke with his past 
custom and voted in favor of the bill. 

However, Senator Meyer complained that 

ocrats were making the matter a cam- 

issue. He said the Negro race has been 

hurt by being thus involved on many occa- 
sions. 

Lt. Gov. John William Chapman, Republi- 
can, made a long oration in behalf of FEPC. 
Not being a member of the senate, he was 
given the floor by suspension of the rules. 
The courtesy was extended after a GOP 
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caucus on the question. In the 1953 ses- 
sion Chapman did the same thing, but was 
denied the privilege in 1955. 

_ CLAIM IKE REPUDIATED 

Chapman’s contribution to the 2-hour 
debate—longest in the senate this session— 
was a rebuke to Republican senators for 
repudiating the leadership in race relations 
of President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, and Governor Stratton. 

“A hundred years from now white men 
may need FEPC,” Chapman said. 

The bill would create a State commission 
of five members with $50,000 for expenses. 
This commission could cite employers on 
charges of discriminating against persons 
on grounds of race, nationality, or religion. 
Courts could jail employers to carry out 
orders of the commission. 

“Such a law would be inimicable to free- 
dom,” said Senator Rospert McCiory, (Re- 
publican of Lake Bluff). “It would subject 
every businessman with 25 or more employees 
to possible imprisonment. Greater progress 
has been made in race relations by the Re- 
publican administration during the last 4 
years without such a law than ever before.” 


¢ CALLS BILL MILD 


Senator Smith said at least 15 States have 
some form of FEPC without harming busi- 
ness or industry. He described the Illinois 
bill as “very mild.” Smith declared that 
Illinois in general has good laws but that 
many persons have “second or third class 
citizenship.” 

Senator William J. Connors (Democrat, of 
Chicago), who has more than 20,000 Negroes 
in his 42d ward bailiwick, said that if Abra- 
ham Lincoln were in the senate today he 
would “disown Illinois and claim Kentucky 
as his State.” Kentucky doesn’t have FEPC 
laws, a fact unnoticed by Connors. 

Senator Hayes Robertson (Republican of 
Flossmoor), whose factory has employed 
many Negroes for a period of years, said his 
experience in World War II with Federal 
officials foreshadowed troubles under an 
FEPC. 

FEARS GESTAPO SPREAD 

“Employers would be faced by a gestapo 
type of official in every town,” Robertson 
said. “One liberty we must guard is freedom 
of choice. Integration problems will be 
solved, as they are being solved, if we don’t 
incite discord with such laws as we are con- 
sidering here.” 

Senator Everett Peters (Republican of 
St. Joseph) said operations under an FEPC 
law in Massachusetts have become “a 
racket” for shyster lawyers. 





Report Red Tourists Being Sent Into 


Syria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news story by Frank Kelley, 
dateline Paris, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on May 9, 
1957: 

SUBVERSIVE TEAMS: ReEPpoRT RED TOURISTS 
Betnc Sent Intro Syria 
(By Frank Kelley) 

Paris, May 7.—In the interest of building 
Syria into a Middle East satellite the Soviet 
Union has sent 800 Bulgarian tourists into 
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Syria since April 1 and Russian technicians 
are still arriving in that country at the rate 
of 50 to 100 a week, according to information 
received in diplomatic quarters in Paris 
Tuesday. 

Travelers returning here from Lebanon 
said the Bulgarians are already forming spe- 
cial mixed teams ready for any subversive ac- 
tion, either to take control of Syria or to de- 
fend it in case of unexpected attack from 
outside. 

SOVIET AID PUT AT 100 MILLION 

Lebanese intelligence sources were said 
to have discovered concentrations of the 
Bulgarian visitors near the town of Ruseifa, 
near Raka, where three large dumps of So- 
viet-manufactured arms have been set up 
under Bulgarian guards. 

Soviet aid for Syria, the same sources 
said, now amounts to more than $100 mil- 
lion in material and technical supplies, Up- 
ward of 300 Soviet specialists, including 
trainers of jet pilots, are in Syria, the diplo- 
matic sources said. 


AIR MAPPING REPORTED 


As disclosed in the New York Herald 
Tribune April 19, training teams for jet 
planes have been arriving in Syria regu- 
larly on a 6-week rotation basis, and on 
their way the reconnaissance planes bring- 
ing them from bases in the Soviet Caucasus 
have been photographing large areas of 
northern Iran and northern Iraq. Partial 
confirmation of these reports was given in 
the British House of Lords last Wednes- 
day by the Earl of Home, the Government 
leader. 

He said that Russian reinforcements have 
been arriving in Syria, but he could not 
confirm specifically the activities of jet 
training teams. 

JOIN SYRIAN TEAMS 


Diplomatic reports here said the infiltrat- 
ing Bulgarian teams had the assignment of 
joining an existing Syrian organization 
known as the “Grouping for the Popular 
Fight,” which now numbers about 30,000 so- 
called progressive Syrians. 

The organizer and director’ of the new 
venture of Bulgarians into Syria, the sources 
said, is a Soviet intelligence officer with 
the rank of colonel who works in the office 
of Syrian Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, the chief 


of military intelligence and right-hand man _ 


of President Shukri al-Kuwatly. Colonel 
Serraj is not only pro-Egyptian but he is 
also known to be pro-Moscow. 





Open Letter te Massachusetts Congres- 
sional Delegation Concerning Boston 
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importance have been written and spoken, 
but when it’s necessary to implement it with 
hard cash, only moans and groans are heard. 

In preparing the 1958 public works budget, 


-the top management at the First Naval Dis- 


trict, included an item of $284,000 (a mere 
drop in the bucket) which would create 
greater, easier, and safer exits from the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. This recommendation 
was made after exhaustive study, research 
and planning in the best interests and safe- 
ty of the shipyard and its civilian employees, 
if and when (we hope never) a disaster of a 
major type should occur. The Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., removed this 
important and necessary item, without giv- 
img it the serious consideration that it 
should have received. 

$284,000 versus the mangling, killing, and 
crippling of hundreds, yes, even thousands 
of employees—all taxpayers to the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments. Is this 
true economy? Who will have the con- 
science to explain to the wives, mothers, 
fathers, children, brothers and sisters that 
their beloved ones couldn’t be spared from 
being killed or crippled because $284,000 was 
too much to spend to allow for a safe exit 
from their place_of employment. Will a be- 
lated outpouring of thousands and millions 
of dollars bring back even one life, salve the 
pains of a crippled employee, or ease the 
tragedy of many families? Would this then 
make everything even or -would it square 
matters? 

The truth is that an investment of $284,- 
000 now would be the best possible and 
wisest economy. Not only would it save 
millions of dollars later on, but could and 
would be the possible means of saving the 
precious lives of many people. 

The answer is in your hands. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Henry A. Wozniak, 
Secretary, Charlestown Metal Grades 
Council, AFL-CIO. 





Warden Ragen of Joliet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or - 
HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 
Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 


a distinguished constituent of mine, 
Gladys _ Erickson, 





“themselves by instituting church and re) 
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critical situation marked by lax di cipline 
and dissatisfaction among inmates, m:n) ,; 
ae were armed with dangerous y, apons: 
Whereas Warden Ragen, by the conscien. 
tious application of courage, inte!!iccn.. 
principle, and tenacity, remolded the ten 
prisons into disciplined and secure institu. 
tions, with administration based 0), ,.. 
partial justice and firm rules; and 
Whereas by his fairness Warden Rave), j,,. 
gained the respect of inmates and guard: ,, 
the two prisons; and a 
Whereas more than 82,000 inmates ha), 
been incarcerated in the Joliet prison sinc. 
it was opened in 1858, including 35,000 who 
served time under Warden Ragen’s admini:. 
tration, 95 percent of whom were event) 
or released on parole; and 
Whereas Warden Ragen has aided many 
of these inmates to reformnd rehabi\it 


lm. 


ually 


ate 
gious services for all denominations, a; well 
as general education classes and a varied ang 
expanded program of trade and vocation:) 
facilities to prepare them for return to 4 
new life and place in society; and 

Whereas Warden Regan has earned the 
high esteem and regard of other State of- 
ficials as a penologist of note, has been 
called in as a consultant on prison admin. 


' istration and -the aversion of prison riots 


by 18 States in the Nation, and has aq. 
dressed the Parliament of the Dominion of 
Canada as a recognized authority on prison 
problems; and 

Whereas a book has been written and 
published about Warden Regan, entitled 
“Warden Regan, of Joliet,” authored by 
Gladys A. Erickson, a native of Joliet, 11), and 
a Chicago newspaper woman; and 

Whereas the book authored by Miss Erick- 
son will serve to spread the achievements 
and unparalleled fame of the State of Illinois 
in dealing with society’s incorrigible, and 


Whereas it is the consensus of many who 
have seen advance copies of this book that 
if it is read by parents and juveniles 
throughout the country, it might serve as 
a definite deterrent to crime: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois: That we pay due tribute with 
this testimonial to Warden Regan as one of 


lic servants and Miss Erickson for narrat- 
ing the unusual story of one of the world’s 
toughest prisons and its great warden: that 


suitable copies of this resolution, properly 
printed and engrossed be sent to Warden 
Regan and Miss 5 and that a copy 
of this resolution and the book, Warden 
Regan, of Joliet, be made a permanent part 
of the record of Illinois Historica! So- 


Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARES one ee nes ee eee 


penologists 
or copy indicates that it will be 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE instructional by parents and juveniles 
OF MASSACHUSETTS throughout the country in combating 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


crime. 
Monday, May 6, 1957 marks, I am honored and privileged to Big End of Television Needs Regulating, 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


include the unanimous resolution of the T 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I Jlinois State Legislature paying tribute a 
include an open letter to the Massachu- aa cia. 


to Warden Ragen and Gladys Erickson: 
setts congressional delegation issued by EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Henry A. Wozniak, secretary of the ae “eae en or 

AFL-CIO, which concerns an item of On, peeent ©. BYRD 

Department from the 1998 public works er 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. ieihiico, I recently 


ciety, and such other copies of the book as 
may be deemed mecessary be made available 
part of the Illinois State Library {or all 





budget: 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 
HonoraBLe Memser: Civil defense, many 


words, speeches, and statements stressing its ville-Joliet prisons, was confronted with a Broadcasting System to discontinus \' 
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television affiliation with station WCHS- 
ry in Charleston, W. Va. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1957, issued of the 
Charleston Gazette, points out “the life- 
and-death. hammerlock the Federal 
comm Commission exerts over 
individual stations while the networks 
are left to their own designs—often at 
the expense of the general public.” The 
editorial follows: . 

Bic END OF a eee NEEDS REGULATING, 

- t00 


Among the absurdities prevalent in the 
world of television is the life-and-death ham- 
merlock the Federal Communications Com- 
mission exerts over individual stations while 
the networks are left to their own designs—. 
often at the expense of the general public. 

A case at point is the recent action of 
CBS-TV in being able to tell WCHS-TV—a 
faithful affillate—and the viewers it serves 
that after July 1, 1958, both can jolly well 
jook elsewhere for their CBS television fare. 

To date, no reasonable explanation for this 
move has been advanced by CBS. In fact, 
the callous indifference of this network to 
facts and public > ose age ta to be in- 
vestigated by Congress. this is the way 
CBS-TV wishes to plunder a market and a 
reliable little business, then certainly the 
time has arrived when the Federal Govern- 
ment should take steps to prevent future 
pernicious, public-be-damned tactics. 

The entire transaction smacks of a deal 
between big business interests concerned 
more in selfish motives than in serving the 
public. There is reason to suspect it was 
consummated prior to the purchase of 
WHTN-TV in Huntington by the Cowles 
management, wealthy owners of multiple 
newspapers, radio. stations, television out- 
lets, and national. magazines. 

Without a agreement to move its 
franchise WHTN-TV, it shatters reality 
to presume the Cowles organization would 
have bought an insignificant station which 
was making scarcely a dent in viewership 
surveys. Only with such an assurance could 
the present WHTN-TV owners accept the 
“risk.” 

Quite pertinent, we t . is the easy 
manner in which Cowles is able to tie up 
with CBS-TV (this makes the fifth affiliation 
we believe) and it would seem to be a matter 
of legitimate inquiry to discover to what 
extent these vast public opinion mediums 
intermesh, ; 

Since the small operator in television is 
subject to rigid governmental control for a 
number of worthwhile reasons, it doesn’t 
make sense to allow giants in the business 
to gobble up thesé independents at will— 
and that is exactly what is taking place in 
Charleston, \ 

The lifting of the CBS-TV franchise here 
is the sorry spectacle of big business scut- 
tling little business to the detriment of the 
public good. This cannot and should not 
be tolerated. 

Before more little scalps are added to net- 
work pelts Congress should act. Despite 
what President Stanton and his coterie of 
directors may think, television is more than 
& mere dollars-and-cents proposition. The 
entire industry must have the confidence 
of the , and as a public information 
medium it must be responsible to the peo- 
ple as well as to itself and its shareholders. 

The CBS-TV action in Charleston is arbi- 
trary, tyrannical, senseless, amoral, and irre- 
sponsible, and therefore deserves the atten- 
pen and application of Government regu- 

on, 
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The Future of Suez 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Thomas Jefferson who, in the early days 
of our Republic, said: 

I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 


It was with that thought in mind that 
he also said: 

We are not acting for ourselves alone but 
for the whole human race. 


It is my belief that we will certainly be 
held accountable for dictator’ Nasser’s 
victory over. freedom-loving peoples. 
The following editorial, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune, is 
“must” reading for all Americans: 

THE FUTURE OF SUEZ 

Britain’s decision to permit its ships to use 
the Suez Canal was inevitable. Thanks to 
the United Nations the canal is open; thanks 
largely to the United States it is under 
Egyptian control. With Middle Eastern oil 
so vital London had little choice but to ac- 
cept use of the canal on whatever terms it 
could get. 

But to equate British acceptance of Suez 
Canal conditions with British approval of 
them would be a serious error. Some meas- 
ure of the discontent is provided by the 
withdrawal of support from the Macmillan 
government on foreign-policy quéstions by 
eight Conservative members of Commons. 
Actually the disapproval runs even more 
deeply, for most Britons ‘find Nasser’s single- 
handed control of the canal a bitter pill 
indeed. To Britain—and to all Western Eu- 
rope—the Suez Canal is a lifeline that pro- 
vides the continental nations with more 





‘than half their fuel-oil supplies. To place 


so important a link in the hands of a dic- 
tator—particularly one who is willing to 
work with the Soviets—endangers the wel- 
fare of Europe and, through it, the entire 
free world. Small wonder, then, that Cairo 
regards itself as having scored a tremendous 
victory in the general acceptance—France 
remains the only holdout—of its control of 
the Suez waterway. 

And yet there are strong indications that 
the last word has not been spoken on the 
Suez Canal. Prime Minister Macmillan him- 
self. indicated this when he reaffirmed Brit- 
ain’s intention to press for a less one-sided 
settlement through the various international 
agencies available. The British also expect 
to maintain economic pressures on Egypt. 
And the possibility—which seems to be in- 
creasing—that Israel intends to test “its 
rights in the canal may explode the issue 
once more, 

Beyond all these factors lie the basic dis- 


content of the West over a situation which . 


leaves the canal’s future involved in inter- 
Arab rivalry and the Soviet effort to expand 
its influence into the Middle East. What it 
all boils down to is that Nasser has won a 
big victory. The West has suffered another 

ul demonstration of the impossibility 
of reasoning with an arrogant, power-thirsty 
dictator. Only force makes an impression on 
such people. And if power is lacking, or if 
the exercise thereof is impractical, then 
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there is no use of continued prattling that 
the U. N. can somehow win through with 
high-sounding principles. : 

The plain fact is that Nasser had his way, 
and those who don’t like it had better get 
to work on ways and means of applying the 
screws to the Egyptian boss. That means, 
among other things, to build tankers and 
pipelines as substitutes for the Suez Canal. 
Then Nasser, with a shrunken treasury, 
might learn something. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of thé:probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shali be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the ConGressIONAL REcorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Let’s Get Everybody Pitching Hay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTxkins] 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
Western Water and Power Conference, 
conducted at Salt Lake City, May 9 to 
11, by the Utah Cooperative Association. 

The Senator from Utah stoutly de- 
fended the administration’s partnership 
approach to water resource development 
and received a warm round of applause 
at the conclusion of his remarks from 
the delegates who represented National 
Farmers Union organizations in more 
than a dozen States. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the 

delivered by the Senator from 
Utah be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Ger Everysopy Pircuinec Har 


(Address by Senator ArrHur V. WATKINS, 
Republican, of Utah, before the Western 
Water.and Power Conference in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 11, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and friends of western water 
and power development, when it was an- 
nounced that I had accepted an invitation 
to be a speaker at this session, I ran into 
some criticism for doing so. To those who 
were dubious about my participation, I said, 
in effect, “I don’t know many of the spokes- 
men for the National Farmers Union, but I 
do know Doug Simpson, the Utah president, 
a friend of many years, and some of the other 
Utahans in responsible positions in the Utah 
Farmers Union. In fact, a number of them 
ate Republicans. So I feel that I can expect 
a bipartisan reception for my remarks. Fur- 
thermore, it will be a group of farmers, and 
being a farmer myself, I am sure that this 
group will respect and listen to a man who 
speaks his mind honestly and openly.” 

And that’s what I expect to do-here today. 
Purthermore, I believe that it won't take 
long for you to recognize that even with a 
prepared text—to keep me somewhere within 
the time will have little difficulty 
in recognizing that even though I have been 
in the Congress for 10 years, in spirit and in 
speech, I am not very far removed from my 
fruit farm in Orem, Utah. 

Since I have identified myself as a fruit 
farmer from that fruitful oasis on Provo 
Bench, some of you may be wondering if I 
got a little mixed up on my use of metaphors 
in the title of my talk. Perhaps you are 
wondering why I didn’t entitle my remarks, 
“Let's Get Everybody Filling the Berry Cups,” 
or “Let’s Get Everybody on a Ladder With a 
Picking Bag.” Either of these alternative 
titles would have applied, but I felt that in 
farm group, there was a little more affin- 
& little more general acquaintance with 
the hay fork—at least among my genera- 
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tion—than with the pruning knife. Fur- 
thermore, some of my off-the-cuff remarks— 
which I warn you have sometimes exceeded 
the text itself—may get a little corny, and I 
thought that this product would mix a little 
better with alfalfa. 

Seriously, I have been greatly impressed 
with the program outlined for this meeting. 
Inasmuch as I have been kept extremely busy 
on “other matters during this weekend visit, 
I have not been able to participate in your 
other sessions, as I would have liked to do. 
However, I have been impressed that you 
have assembled here some of the top author- 
ities in Utah and the Nation on water and 
power development. And I will be pleased 
to report to your organization’s critics that 
sitting beside me and Dr. Leland Olds on the 
platform here today is Ed Naughton, presi- 
dent of Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
and of Utah Power & Light Co. 

Also I am pleased that your other con- 
gressional -guests included my colleague, 
Senator WayNz Morse, and Congressman 
MrKeE Kirwan. Senator Morse and I are on 
opposite sides of the fence on the high Hells 
Canyon issue, but I can assure you members 
from the upper Colorado River Basin that 
the senior Senator from Oregon has not 
joined other spokesmen for the Northwest 
in their unfair and unrelentitig attacks upon 
the Colorado project, which has as its pri- 
mary objective not the production of low- 
cost power but the production of water for 
four-State desert area and low-cost byprod- 
uct power. Mrke Kirwan also deserves 
plaudits from the upper Colorado Basin 
States because of his public pledge to in- 
crease appropriations in the House for the 
Colorado project. I hope that he is success- 
ful in these pledged efforts. You may be 
assured that I am publicly pledged to make 
the same effort in the Senate. 

This reference to appropriations needs for 
just one river basin of the country leads di- 
rectly into the first major premise I wish to 
offer to you today. It is: Our needs for 
water and power development in this coun- 
try now and in the foreseeable future are 
tremendous. 

This is a point with which I am sure you 
have been amply impressed during your de- 
liberations during the past day and a half. 
Hence, I will implement this statement only 
briefly. . 

The President’s Cabinet-level Committee 
on Water Resource Development estimated 
that the total demand for water in the Na- 
tion will almost double by 1975. This tre- 
mendous need is based upon this breakdown 
of the major uses: 

Municipal and rural water supplies: Esti- 
mated need in 1975 of 25 billion gallons per 
day, as contrasted to 17 billion gallons per 
day used in 1950. This is an estimated in- 
crease of 50 percent. 

Direct industrial uses: Estimated need in 
1975 of 215 billion gallons of water per day, 
as contrasted with 80 billion gallons per day 
in 1950. An increase of 170 percent. 

Irrigation: Estimated need of 110 billion 
gallons per day in 1975 as contrasted with 
88 billion gallons per day in 1950. An in- 
crease of 25 percent. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water and Power reported that while Con- 
gress had appropriated only $693,400,000 on 
water and power development up to 1910, its 
appropriations up to and through 1954 
totaled $14,300,000,000. Furthermore, the 


task force estimated that projects now au- 
thorized by Congress will cost about $18,494,- 
000,000, providing they are all built. Esti- 
mates by the task force of projects under 
discussion but not authorized would bring 
the total up to over $84 billion. 

In the current U. S. News and World Re- 
port, Secrétary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
reported that the Federal Government, un- 
der the partnership program, is trying to 
promote the construction of $40 billion 
worth of electric generating facilities in 
the next 10 years, and $94 billion worth in the 
next 20 years. This estimate includes trans- 
mission lines and distribution facilities as 
well as generating plants. 

Appropriations requested in the current 
budget for Federal natural resource devel- 
opment amount to slightly over a billion and 
a half, so we are doing something in this 
field in spite of the astronomical defense 
spending needs. 

And to this farmer, all these amounts in 
multi-millions and billions still remain as- 
tronomical—even after 10 years of exposure 
to them. 

Make no mistake about it, then: Our needs 
for water resources and power development 
are tremendous, and they are going to cost us 
considerable money over the next half cen- 
tury. This hard, economic fact must be kept 
in mind while we consider the needs for and 
the economic justification.of the many proj- 
ects before us. 

This program not only is vast, but it is one 
that demands advance planning and a con- 
tinuing program of construction. Our popu- 
lation and our needs for water and power 
grow every day, and if we don’t get on with 
the job of building new facilities, we can 
suffer serious social and economic losses. 
We mush keep our construction and rehabili- 
tation program ahead of the needs. 

I am convinced that anyone who studies 
this problem will agree that the needs are 
vast and pressing. The problem that imme- 
diately presents itself, therefore, is “Can 
we get thé money for it?” That, gentlemen, 
is the eighty-four or the ninety-four billion 
dollar question, and leads to my second ma- 
jor premise, which is: Barring an armistice in 
the cold war—which does not seem likely— 
appropriations for public works will face 
continuing and intensive competition with 
other important governmental activities and 
with heavy defense costs. 

In other words, the chances are good that 
in the foreseeable future, we will not be able 
to get the public money that we would like 
to see devoted to resource development. 
This is reflected in current congresisonal con- 
sideration of the 1958 budget. And pros- 
pects for improvement for fiscal 1959 are not 
more favorable, if we are to succed in fur- 
ther reducing the national debt and pro- 
viding for tax reduction. And this is a bi- 
partisan observation, bcause pressures for 
reductions are coming from both major 
parties. 

With respect to resource development, this 
places the National Government in much the 
same position that many farmers find them- 
selves in. They recognize needs for improv- 
ing the facilities on the farmstead to create 
new income and make the farm operation 
more efficient, or even to keep it from bank- 
ruptcy. At the same time, the farmer faces 
the problem of mounting costs and increased 
competition for the dollars that remain, if 
any, after taxes and other costs are paid. 

Now what does the farmer do under such 
circumstances? 
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If he is not as conservative as most farm- 
ers are in this part of the country, he might 
consider that the nedeed improvements are 
so important that it is worth a gamble on 
the future, even to the detriment of some 
other activities that he might otherwise 
finance. 

But I think that most farmers would re- 
sist the temptation to plunge into large- 
scale investments without heed to inflation- 
ary or other budgetary ill effects, especi- 
ally if they were in debt to the same extent 
as is Uncle Sam. I believe that most farm- 
ers still have the problem I do of compre- 
hending the size of a $275 billion national 
debt. But I think that nearly all of us 
appreciate that while building up that tre- 
mendous debt, we have reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to 50 cents or 
less. It will be difficult enough to pay for 
needed resource development with 50-cent 
dollars, without making it more difficult by 
letting higher debt and acoempanying infla- 
tion further reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The course, therefore, that I think the 
average farmer would take toward solution 
of such a problem is to first assess the needs 
and determine the costs, and then to weigh 
the first priority improvements with all the 
other program expenditures proposed in the 
Presidential budget. In such an evaluation, 
I think that most farmers, if given the op- 
portunity, could figure out a way to eliminate 
waste and reduce spending for nonessentials 
and to find money for a long-range improve- 
ment program. 

Such a process is going on in the executive 
branch, and in the Congress, and I think 
there are enough farmers in both branches to 
help the nonfarmer member come up with 
a sound answer in due time, assisted by con- 
siderable coaching from individuals and or- 
ganizations such as those represented here 
today. 

The next thing that a farmer would do in 
such circumstances, I believe, would be to 
get everybody into the act—to get everybody 
pitching hay—or picking fruit, if you will. 
Farm improvements are not paid for by idle 
men or machinery. The whole farm plant 
must produce to its capacity if it is to pros- 
per to the maximum degree possible. 

This is an oversimplification of the posi- 
tion taken on water and power development 
by the Eisenhower administration: 

Since his selection in 1952 as a candidate 
for President, Mr. Eisenhower not only has 
been conscious of the tremendous need for 
water resource development, but also he has 
been sold on the importance of having all 
leveis of government and private enterprise 
contribute to the desired results, 

I had the pleasure of discussing water with 
Candidate Eisenhower in Denver in the sum- 
mer of 1952, and I have had many other re- 
warding conversations with him on this sub- 
ject since that time. Hence, I can testify to 
you that probably no other President has 
been more concerned with or better informed 
on the need for water resource development. 
We in the upper Colorado River basin are es- 
pecially grateful to the President, because his 
firm and consistent support was absolutely 
decisive in obtaining authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project in 1956. And 
this project, as most of you are aware, was 
supported by all of the States involved and 
by the public power interests and the pri- 
vately owned public utilities of the region. 

In May of 1954, the President initiated a 
Cabinet-level study of water resource de- 
velopment. His letter of May 26, ordering 
the study, contained this estimate of the 
need for adequate water resource develop- 
ment: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of cur citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
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turally and industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

In the next paragraph, after expressing the 
need for a comprehensive review of water 
policies and programs, he stated: “We must 
do this with a full realization that the 
States, communities, and private citizens are 
vitally concerned with the policies and ac- 
tions of the Federal Government.” 

The Cabinet-level committee’s 1956 report 
on this study recognized the President’s re- 
quest by this statement in the referral letter: 

“The policies set out in the report embody 
a framework within which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with State and local governments 
and other non-Federal interests, may ¢€o- 
operate to develop our water resources.” 

This reaffirmation of the President’s part- 
nership policy follows a furrow plowed nearly 
a century ago by another distinguished Pres- 
ident—a Midwest lawyer-farmer named 
Abraham Lincoln. One of Lincoln’s basic 
policies was set forth in this quotation: 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need ta have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well for 
themselves, government ought not to inter- 
tere.” 

I don’t think there are many in this 
group, or in any other farm organization, 
that would disagree with either of these 
basic positions. 

It may be possible, although the Commu- 
nist experiment seems to disprove it, to 
produce wheat or livestock more efficiently 
by breaking up our little farms, which are 
frequently economically hard pressed, and 
letting the corporate state run large collec- 
tive farms. But tough as our problems are 
and become, as farmers, I think it will be 
a long time—if ever—before any of us sug- 
gests that we should end private agriculture 
and turn everything over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I don’t believe that anyone in 
this or any other farm organization is seri- 
ously suggesting that we are ready to aban- 
don the free enterprise system. 

Of course not. And what the President is 
doing in his partnership program is recog- 
nizing that privately owned public utility 
power—the only kind of power we knew in 
our pioneer days—is here to stay and inviting 
it to join all levels of government in utiliz- 
ing our water resources. 

The name of another Republican Presi- 
dent, who served a half century ago, is being 
used increasingly these days. And lest some 
people have come under the misapprehen- 
sion that our great trust-busting President 
Teddy Roosevelt was opposed to private en- 
terprise, I would like to read this quota- 
tion from a statement by that great President 
in the historic Conference of State Governors 
on May 13, 1908. 

In discussing the regulation of corpora- 
tions, he said: ““Take such a matter as charg- 
ing rent for waterpower. My position has 
been simply that where a privilege, which 
may be of- untold value in the future to the 
private individuals granted it, is asked from 
the Federal Government, that the Fed 
Government shall put on the grant a con- 
dition that it shall not be a grant in per- 
petuity. [Applause.}] Make the term lo 
enough so that the corporation shall have an 
ample material reward, The corporation de- 

serves it. Give an ample reward to the cap- 
tains of industry, but not an indeterminate 
reward.” 
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Power Commission in the Hells Canyon case. 


May 17 


The power permjt there is granted for oy), 
50 years. = 
In my estimation, as a long-time suppo-:, 
and admirer of Teddy Roosevelt, 1 p¢);. 
that Teddy Roosevelt would have endoreca 
the Hells Canyon decision made by the rpc 
and sustained later by the Supreme c.,,. 
That action was an outgrowth of th, 
reaching Federal Water Power Act 0: 19 
which his forward-looking resource 1j)j,. 
tion policies helped create. But mor; 
this later. 

In order to show the bipartisan fiayoy 
these remarks, I would like to call ¢. : 
attention the remarks of another well-i:1oy-, 
American President on the partnership 
policy. In a statement to Congress on Jay. 
uary 19, 1953, President Truman stated 

“This job of getting our land and water 
developed, I repeat, is so big that we mus: 
enlist the participation of all agencies—Feq- 
eral, State, community, private enterprise. 
The results can be timely and economica] 
only if States and communities invest their 
dollars, as well as the Federal taxpayer.” 

So you can see that Republicans and Dem.- 
a century favoring the general purposes of 
the “partnership approach” to water re- 
source development. I hope that this group 
will follow suit, even if you feel impelled to 
call it by some othes, nonpolitical and non- 
controversial term. Let’s get everybody 
pitching hay—not just Uncle Sam. 


Now, before closing, I would like to review 
briefly with you my stand on two major 
water-resource developments of recent years. 
I believe you will agree, if you examine the 


entire record, that my stand is consistent 
and is not incompatible with a sound pro- 
gram for water-resource development. 

The two projects, of course, are the Colo- 
rado River storage project and the high Hells 
Canyon project. I dealt with this subject 
at some length in the Senate last year, and 
the statement is available for reference in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. Hence, I will 
hit only the highlights at this time. I link 
the two projects here not only because of 
their intense regional interest, but also be- 
cause in seeking approval of high Hells 
Canyon, many of that project’s supporters 
have been seeking to discredit the Colorado 
project, which won approval by the Congress. 

First of all, the Colorado River storage 
project is an extremely well-planned program 
for comprehensive water-resource develop- 
ment to benefit a four-State semidesert area. 
It will make it possible for the people of 


these four States to develop their last re-. 


maining major water resource, a renewable 
water and energy resource made possible by 
watersheds in the upper basin which gather 
90 percent of the water that fiows down the 
Colorado. The four upper basin States 
were allocated roughly half the flow of the 
river in an interstate compact drafted in 
1922, but they have been able to develop only 
one-third of their allocated half. Failure 
of the upper States to develop their allo- 
cated share of the river would mean that the 
water will be put to use in southern Cali- 
fornia or Mexico and the upper basin States 
forever denied access to it. 

The upper Colorado legislation provides 
for an integrated program of reservoirs and 
water delivery facilities, planned on a basin- 
wide basis. This planning was financed by 
$10 million raised by the upper basin States 
through revenues from Hoover Dam power 
receipts and through State contributions 
Roughly 99 percent of the project’s capit«! 
costs will be reimbursed by area water anc 
power users, with interest paid on two-thirds 
of the project costs, allocated to municipal 
and industrial water and power production. 

Power will be produced as a byproduct *' 
the tremendous storage dams required ‘° 
guarantee downstream delivery comm''- 
ments to the lower basin and Mexico. Cos's 
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of power at the largest project producer— 
Glen Canyon Dam—are estimated at 4.7 mills 
kilowatt-hour, but project power will be 
ra at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour to help 
vide revenues for water development. 
a state rights to the waters involved are pro- 


tected by 2 interstate compacts, 1 for 
the entire river, and another 1 for the 
upper basin only. Operation of the project 
to meet these compact provisions is one of 
the major deterrents to development of this 
program by private enterprise. 

construction is already underway on Glen 
canyon Dam, where costs are working out at 
90 percent less than the engineers’ estimates, 
pased on the first two project contracts. 

Now let’s take a look at the high Hells 

mn ject. 
eon Ps not a comprehensive, basinwide 
water-development project. It is primarily 
a power project, with associated flood-con- 
trol benefits. The legislation authorizes no 
reclamation projects as such, and provides no 
funds for reclamation development until 
after the power features are paid for in 50 

. I might add that such funds also 
could be made available from the 3-dam 
development in 50 years, because that is the 
extent of the licensing period. 

The Corps of Engineers in 1948 recom- 
mended a flood-control reservoir of 2,300,000 
acre-feet at this site. The proposed capacity 
of the high dam, however, is approximately 
4 million acre-feet. 

Water user groups in the State of Idaho 
have protested against the building of a 4- 
million-acre-foot storage vessel on the Snake 
River at that point, because it is located too 
far downstream to permit any possible diver- 


‘ sion for consumptive use of water in Idaho. 


Purthermore, they feel that this large storage 
body, used to regulate river flow for power 
production at several large hydro plants 
downstream, would be a threat to Idaho's 
water rights and future expansion of uses. 
Idaho has been demanding ratification of an 
interstate t to protect her rights on 
the Snake River, but Washington and Oregon 
steadfastly refuse to grant such protection, 
in spite of the precedent-setting action on 
the Colorado River in the 1920's. 

The power head of 602 feet on that section 

of the river can be utilized either by con- 
struction of a single dam or by use of mul- 
tiple dams that accomplish substantially the 
same purpose. In either case, power output 
and costs are comparable. Flood-control 
storage capacity is less on the 3-dam 
plan, but it is deemed adequate if supple- 
mented by water storage elsewhere in the 
basin. 
» After the Federal project was proposed, a 
privately owned public utility, the Idaho 
Power Co. announced that the people of 
Idaho badly needed power and that the com- 
pany would like to build the 3-dam proj- 
ect in the Hells Canyon reach of the river. 
Applications for licenses were filed under the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920, a far- 
reaching conservation law proposed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and passed during 
the Wilson administration, and expanded in 
its powers during the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. > 

The FPC studied the Idaho Power proposal 
for 2 years and issued the customary 50-year 
license for the 3-dam project. This action 
was reviewed and sustained recently by the 
Supreme Court. 

Idaho Power began construction of two of 
the dams shortly after the FPC license was 
awarded. Some 20 to 30 million have been 
invested in this project and power production 
is scheduled for 1958. 

In spite of this reasonable and legal pro- 
cedure, some people are now demanding that 


we stop that federally authorized and super- 


and throw away the time, 
money, effort that has been expended so 
far. This would be adding many millions 
of dollars to the costs of the Federal project, 
because I presume that Idaho Power would 
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have to be compensated both for the invest- 
ment made and for the delay the company 
would suffer in obtaining the needed power 
that it is providing legally and could have 
on the line in 1958. 

In addition, the taxpayers of the country— 
and that means you and me and our neigh- 
bors—would have to put up more than a half 
billion dollars to build a Federal dam and 
necessary transmission lines in the same 
area. Does that make good sense to you? 

And lest anyone here may be under the 
misapprehension that our good neighbors in 
the Northwest have been discriminated 
against in the area of water-resource devel- 
opment, let me put your fears at rest. Quite 
the contrary is true. The two States of Ore- 
gon and Washington are only one twenty- 
fourth of the 48 States, but they have re- 
ceived one-fifth of all reclamation construc- 
tion funds and one-seventh of all flood-con- 
trol and navigation-construction funds. In 
addition, these two States have a backlog of 
$1,828,717,000 in authorized flood-control and 
navigation projects—one-fourth of all the 
outstanding authorized projects in the 48 
States. Furthermore, Oregon and Washing- 
ton were given an additional $133,012,000 in 
new or expanded projects in the omnibus 
flood-control and navigation bill recently 
passed by the Senate, 

The Northwest Public Power Association 
has recommended appropriation of $214 bil- 
lion for Federal power construction in the 
Northwest during the next 20 years. To fully 
develop the power resources of the Columbia 
River, it will require investment of another 
five to six billions. 

Yes, they have a genuine need for much 
water resource development in the North- 
west and I have supported their projects for 
many years and expect to continue doing so. 
But I balked when, in addition to the largesse 
granted, we. were asked to tear down a pri- 
vate project‘under construction at Hells Can- 
yon and spend a half-billion dollars we do 
not have to spend for a Federal project that 
accomplishes little more than the private 
project. In addition to this wasteful de- 
struction of a going project, we would be 
foregoing nearly a half-billion dollars in tax 
revenues that could well go toward paying 
for vital water-resource projects in the 
Northwest and elsewhere. To this farmer, 
that just doesn’t constitute good horse sense. 

The three-dam project will produce almost 
as much power at the project site and at 
about the same cost or less than at the high 
dam. This may surprise you, because you 
have heard a lot about 2-mill power at Hells 
Canyon, and you have heard derogatory com- 
ments on the high costs of producing private 
power. But don’t let anyone kid you. 

It is true that power from the proposed 
high Hells Canyon Dam would be sold for 
a@ little more than 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
But it will-be sold below actual cost, because 
the costs of generation at the dam site and 
transmission facilities will make the true 
costs of high Hells Canyon power more than 
twice the proposed 2-mill sales price. 

How can they do this? Well, I believe 
that they accomplish this by putting the 
power into the Bonneville system and ap- 
plying a system wholesale rate, established 
at or near the 2-mill level largely because 
power from depression-built projects on the 
Columbia River produced energy for less 
than that amount. Since completion of 
those early dams, however, virtually every 
project built on the Columbia has produced 
power at a cost greater than 2 mills, and 
the added energy has been sold therefore be- 
low actual cost. This sales policy has largely 
nullified the low-cost advantage of those 
early subsidized projects, which otherwise 
might have yielded excess revenues for water 
development, 

As an example of such below-cost sales 
I cite the Hungry Horse project, a very good 
project built on a Columbia River tribu- 
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tary in the State of Montana. Power from 
this project costs 3.76 mills to generate and 
transmit. But what is it sold at? Why 
most of the power—$1'4 million worth—is 
sold to Anaconda Aluminum Co. for 1.72 
mills a kilowatt-hour, or less than half cost. 
Another million dollars’ worth of power is 
sold to Montana Power Co. at 2.49 mills, or 
one-third less than cost. ‘ 

You people will be interested to learn that 
power pricing for co-ops and REA’s is more 
realistic. These groups, which you farmers 
own, by and large, and all of which use rela- 
tively small quantities of power, pay an aver- 
age of from 3.24 to 3.55 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, or roughly twice what the great Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co. pays. 

Similar pricing policies would, I presume, 
apply at high Hells Canyon, because power 
from this proposed project would be sold 
through the same Bonneville system. 

There has been a considerable outcry 
recently about the so-called subsidy given 
the Idaho Power Co. in the rapid amortiza- 
tion granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Now I did not come here to defend 
this tax amortization program, or to defend 
any private utility. But the facts are that 
this law was instituted by a Democrat Con- 
gress, and it has been perpetuated by the 
Democrat 84th Congress, and, so far at 
least by the Democrat 85th Congress. I 
believe there undoubtedly are needs for 
changes in this legislation, beyond the cur- 
tailments made voluntarily by the Agency, 
and it may be that these changes now will 
be made. 

But lest you become too indignant at what 
is being done for Idaho Power, let me tell 
you first that some 900 private utilities have 
had the same kind of treatment. Also let me 
tell what is done for big corporation in the 
Pacific Northwest, apparently with the 
knowledge and approbation of the North- 
west supporters of the high Hells Canyon 
project. 

The below-cost power concession granted 
by the Bonneville power system to Anaconda 
Aluminum Co., to which I referred previ- 
ously, amounts to a subsidy of more than 
$100 million over the 50-year repayment pe- 
riod, based upon the price at which this 
power is sold in relation to actual costs at 
Hungry Horse. In addition, the Federal 
Government granted this firm a rapid tax 
amortization of $55,378,000, or 85 percent of 
the total cost of the aluminum plant built 
by Anaconda at Butte, Mont. 

From the same project, Montana Power 
gets a million dollars’ worth of power at a 
rate one-third below actual cost. This 
represents a 50-year subsidy to that private 
utility of roughly $16 million. This firm 
also received rapid tax amortizations, three 
to be exact, between 1951 and 1956. The 
total amount amortized was $11,285,000, or 
nearly half of the firm’s investment in new 
power facilities. 

It is also significant that both of these large 
corporations have firm contracts for this 
power—with no withdrawal provision for 
recall of the contract energy to meet the 
needs of prefererice customers downstream. 
This, too, apparently is satisfactory to the 
Northwest groups backing high Hells Canyon 
and damning Idaho Power, except that they 
won't offer the same terms at Hells Canyon 
to the State of Idaho. 

Farther down on the river, similar advan- 
tages have been granted to Harvey Machine 
Co., which built a large aluminum plant at 
The Dalles, Oreg. This company was aided 
by a grant of a rapid tax amortization cer- 
tificate for $55,462,000, or 85 percent of the 
cost of the plant. This was objected to by no 
one, so a charitable Bonneville Power Sys- 
tem granted the firm a rate of 1.72 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for power that costs 3.4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour to generate and transmit. 
Hence, in addition to the so-called subsidy 
reflected in the rapid tax amortization, 
Harvey Machine received a below-cost power 
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subsidy which will amount to something like 
$300 million in 50 years. , 

This type of public generosity apparently 
is fine in the States of Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, but reprehensible in the State 
of Idaho. 

In referring to these power pricing sub- 
sidies, I do not wish to reflect any criticism 
upon the companies or the Federal agencies 
involved. So far as I know, this was all done 
legally and aboveboard. In fact, I believe 
that the backers of Federal power in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be able to give you con- 
vincing explanations of how it is both reason- 
able and necessary to pour into the system 
large quantities of 4.5 mill power from high 
Hells Canyon and sell it for slightly over 2 
mills. My farmer’s mind has not been able 
to comprehend how that can be done and 
continued in project after project on the 
Columbia River, without ultimately penaliz- 
ing the REA’s, municipal power system, priv- 
ate utilities and all other nonindustrial users 
of power in the Pacific Northwest system. 
I have given notice that I plan to ask for a 
review of Bonneville pricing policies to as- 
certain that the smaller power users in that 
area are being given the benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

I could go on and amplify this subject at 
greater length, but it is scheduled for future 
airing on the Senate floor, so I will resume 
this continuing debate in Washington. 

In closing, I wish to commend your or- 
ganization for its merited interest in water 
resource and power development. Let us all 
maintain and expand that interest, seeking 
always for the facts, and supporting move- 
ments on the basis of principle and need, and 
not from uninformed bias or misdirected 
emotion. And as we work and study in this 
field, let us give heed to the wise admonition 
of President Eisenhower, which I repeat 
because of its timeliness and significance: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
turally and industrially, we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falls 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans.” 

I also wish to commend to you another 
admonition on water resource development, 
which I first saw carved into a plaque on a 
monument erected on the Holland coast to 
commemorate the closing of the last gap in 
the great Zuider Zee dike, which reclaimed 
from the sea a tremendous acreage in that 
low country. The monument contains this 
mottor of an industrious people who have 
met and overcome the world’s greatest prob- 
lems in land reclamation. 

“A nation that lives builds for the future.” 

Let us emulate our ancestors who con- 
quered the desert and the equally courageous 
Dutch people, who have to conquer the rag- 
ing seas themselvés to permit adequate utili- 
vation of their natural resources. Let us 
have the vision and the courage and the 
tenacity to develop the resources of the good 
earth, and to build for the future that our 
children and their children deserve. 

Thank you very much. 
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Stahmann Farms, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s New York Times, Friday, May 17, 
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1957, there is a wonderful article with 
reference to my State entitled “Farm 
Empire Is Built on Pecans.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, 
written by my good friend Byron Por- 
terfield, may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm INCOME Is BUILT ON PECANS 
(By Byron Porterfield) 

Las Cruces, N, Mex.—A virtual empire, 
built on the rich meat of pecans, is fluorish- 
ing here in the drowsy air of southern New 
Mexico. It was started in 1926 when Deane 
F. Stahmann, Sr., first farmed 150 acres of 
land that he had hacked out of the sand 
dunes and tough mesquite along the Rio 
Grande. 

Today, Stahmann Farms, Inc., has the 
largest grove of cultivated pecan trees in 
the world. It will harvest and process 3,- 
500,000 pounds of shelled pecans this year 
from 96,000 trees set in rows on 4,000 acres 
of irrigated land. 

The average age of the trees is 17 years. 
It is estimated that production will reach 
10 million pounds a year within 8 years. 

Every foot of space on the farm is utilized. 
Cotton has been planted on 900 acres be- 
tween rows of the trees. Alfalfa and rye 
grass between the cotton and trees are 
grazed to the ground by 200,000 white Chi- 
nese geese, which snap up weeds and grass 
shoots but not the cotton plants. 

Another thriving feature is the production 
of pecan nursery stock. The specially de- 
veloped seedlings are in great demand by 
nurseries and other commercial growers 
throughout the Southwest. 

TRIMMINGS ARE SOLD 


Even the trunks and branches of trees 
being thinned in the grove have a commer- 
cial value. Cut up and bundled according 
to length and size, they are sold through re- 
tail outlets for use in outdoor grills and bar- 
becue pits. 

Stahmann's most recent venture involved 
30,000 chickens producing fifty cases of eggs 
a day in two air conditioned chicken houses. 
Plans have been made to increase this opera- 
tion to at least 150,000 chickens. 

The operation has a central office build- 
ing, two pecan-shelling plants, a cotton gin, 
a slaughtering and quick-freeze plant for 


tion. He is aided by his two sons, Deane Jr. 
and William. 

The father incorporated his holdings in 
1946. Each son was made a vice president 
in charge of certain departments. Mr. Stah- 
mann is president and general manager. 

The office man is Johh D. Chandley, con- 
troller since the company was formed. In 
addition to keeping tabs on finances and 
personnel, he maintains a detailed, first-hand 
knowlede of every working phase. 

DISEASE AT MINIMUM 


Pecans are produced at Stahmann Farms 
controlled (irrigation) conditions. 
Diseases and insects are at a minimum in the 


from 20 wells on the property that can pro- 
duce 2,500 gallons a minute each when there 
isn’t. 

Del Cerro (Spanish for “of the highlands”), 
the trade name for Stahmann pecans, is well 


brokerage concern of Stewart Risdon Co., 99 
Hudson Street, New York. The company dis- 
tributes to makers of ice cream, candy and 
bakery products. 
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These include the Borden Co., Genera) 
Baking Co., Horn & Hardart Co., Continenta) 
Baking Co., and the Ward Baking Co i 

The entire production of quick-frozen 
geese, weighing 7 to 8 pounds each, is m;,. 
keted through Armour & Co. The p, part. 
ment of Agriculture report for 195¢ on 
slaughtering plants shows Stahmann’s to }. 
the largest producer of geese in the country. 





Prayer Pilgrimage for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is ap- 
propriate that there should be noted 
here today the presence in Washington 
of some thousands of Americans who wi] 
meet in front of a-national shrine, the 
Lincoln Memorial, this afternoon as g 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 

There are some who have doubted the 
wisdom and others the efficacy of this 
pilgrimage. But I have every expecta- 
tion that it will be truly a pilgrimage for 
prayer by patriotic Americans exercis- 
ing their right to peaceably assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances, as provided by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

We would be remiss, I believe, if we 
did not recognize this pilgrimage as the 
expression of the agonizing trial of a 
people among the American people. Vio- 
lence and defiance of the law in some 
areas and the struggle over the Supreme 
Court's decision on desegregation of pub- 
lic schools have dramatized and intensi- 
fied their struggle. I know the deep and 
sincere concern with which some here 
from the South, and millions whom they 
represent, regard this issue, and I have 
no doubt that an equally great prayer 
pilgrimage, equally sincere, could come 
here from that quarter. The point is 
that it is this marshaling of forces 
within the terms of the Constitution and 
our laws which has for almost a hundred 
years. resolved domestic issues, deep and 
serious as they maybe. I feel, therefore, 
that the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
should be regarded with respect; for 
which it represents is to bring home to 
all of us the deep suffering caused by 
the denial of civil rights, wherever they 
may be denied, to a broad section of the 
American people, notwithstanding the 
Constitution and the laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix a message 
to the pilgrimage from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] and myself. 

There being no objection, the messaze 
was.ordered to be printed in the REconrD, 
as follows: 

WasHIncTon, D. C., May 17, 19 

PRAYER PILGRIMAGE FoR FREEDOM, NAACP, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Deeply regret our schedules prevent a¢- 
dressing prayer pilgrimage today. We send 
and best wishes to all in attenc- 

ance at prayer pilgrimage for freedom. The 
right of our citizens to peacably assemble 
and petition the Government for redress ©! 
deep grievances is one of the most precious 
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ts secured by our Constitution and citi- 
ns are entitled to respect as well as pro- 
ecto in its exercise. The spirit of your 

ting reflects what we believe to be the 
— of a great majority of our country to 
wit the achievement of civil rights leg- 
jation this session of Congress. There is 
real fight here both for minimal civil- 
; nts measures and to change the Senate 
ce which allows filibusters that have killed 
the chances for civil-rights legislation be- 
re, We both assure you that we will give 
vee measures our strong support on a, bi- 
P pasis. We present our respects to 
poy Wilkins, A. Philip Randolph, and Rev. 
yartin L. King and to the great audience at 
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n 
n Memorial today. 
» ue JoserH S, CLarK, 
United States Senator, 
Jacos K. JAvIrTs, 
United States Senator. 















Housing Act of 1957 











SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6659) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes. 

(Mr, SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, with 
due respect to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of. the House, that has 
brought out this bill, I have a few re- 
marks that I should like to direct to the 
attention of this committee with regard 
to the act of 1946 which established the 
standing committees of the House. 

In the 1946 Reorganization Act the 
Congress in its wisdom decided that 
there should be a committee of the House 
of Representatives to handle the affairs 
of veterans. The Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee was specifically created as one of. 
the 19 standing committees of the House. 
There is no comparable committee in the 
Senate. There have been from time to 
time special committees set up in the 
House whose aim and purpose has been 
to deprive the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee of some of its jurisdiction. 

Whether you realize it or not, I believe 
there are forces in this country that 
would do away with the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee in the House and would do away 
with veterans’ preference or any act 
Which has given to the men and women 
who have served in the armed forces of 
the United States any special privilege. 

I know there is a feeling in some of the 
committees that if they can only get a 
little angle of veterans’ preference in a 
bill, it will enable them to get their bill 


When the distinguished chairman of 
our Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAcvE], 
called the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
together in executive session concerning 
this bill, the one thing that stood out in 
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the minds of all the members of that 
committee was the fact that the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee had seriously 
considered what should be done with re- 
gard to veterans’ housing and had 
turned down proposals to increase the 
interest rates and that another standing 
committee of the House had added to a 
housing bill, which is not basically for 
veterans but primarily for the banking 
and home-building trades, a veterans’ 
preference provision for the purpose of 
making their bill more attractive and 
possibly getting the bill through the 
House. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
unanimously decided that they would op- 
pose this bill, unless all provisions with 
regard to veterans were taken out of it. 
I may say that I would even go so far as 
to oppose the amendment which was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the so-called 
Talle substitute sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. TALLE]. I feel that 
the approach taken by this member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
much sounder than the proposal pro- 
posed by the full committee and better 
for our veterans. 

I take this position mainly because 
first, it will mean a liberalized FHA pro- 
gram which will give veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and who are pres- 
ently ineligible for VA housing benefits 
the same right and chance to buy a home 
as any other person who has a sufficient 
downpayment and who meets the credit 
requirements. The downpayment sched- 
ule in the Talle substitute is much more 
realistic and, in my opinion, will be of 
great assistance to all home buyers, as 
well as providing a stimulus to the home- 
building industry. 

Secondly, I think it is very important 
that the national service life-insurance 
trust fund be kept intact, its sanctity 
preserved, and that the present mode of 
investment be continued. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs held full and 
rather lengthy hearings on a number of 
bills which had as their main purpose 
the use of this trust fund for providing 
additional money for direct loans or pro- 
viding a secondary market for guaran- 
teed loans. The comimttee, after the 
conclusion of the hearings, met in ex- 
ecutive session and rejected these pro- 
posals, and rightly so. Despite this fact, 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported a bill with the provision 
therein which would permit the use of 
this trust fund for housing loans. This 
is a matter which is most important from 
a precedent standpoint. If $1 billion is 
used today for these housing loans, it 
will be only a short time before money 
is siphoned off of this source, and after 
that.some other substitute project will 
find it necessary to levy on the resources 
of the social-security fund, or the civil- 
service .retirement fund, or some other 
trust fund maintained by the Federal 
Government. Once this dam is broken, 
there is no stopping place, and the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury is certainly 
correct in telling our committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
he would recommend a veto of legisla- 
tion which contained such a proposal. 
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The Talle substitute does not use na- 
tional service life-insurance money, 
which is another reason why I am sup- 
porting it. 

Tied into the matter which I have 
mentioned above is the matter of juris- 
diction of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. We have clear and definite au- 
thority over the loan-guaranty program 
of the Veterans’ Administration, as well 
as the direct-loan operations. We also 
have control of the trust fund for the 
payment of future death payments on 
insurance. I would be remiss in my 
duties as a member of this committee 
if I did not resist, along with all of the 
other members of our committee, this 
invasion of our jurisdiction, and by strik- 
ing from the bill as reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee all 
reference to veterans’ housing and the 
use of the national service life-insurance 
trust fund. 

I have had some experience in the 
banking field and there has been much 
talk here and in the hearings about the 
question of discounting of mortgages. 
It is a practice which is universally con- 
demned and almost universally practiced. 
The investigation which our committee 
has conducted and the experience of 
others in this field clearly indicates that 
discounting is a matter which cannot be 
controlled centrally here in Washington. 
Discounts vary greatly between areas 
with the highest discount activity being 
found on the west coast. If the Con- 
gress should enact a law prohibiting 
more than 2 or 3 points of discount even 
those loans which are not being made 
today subject to a discount would un- 
doubtedly grow to the maximum dis- 
count permitted by the legislation. The 
mortgage money situation is improving, 
if we can believe the information which 
we read daily in economic publications. 
If the money market is improving there 
will be a lowering of the discount and in 
many areas a complete elimination. 

The bill which the committee previ- 
ously reported and which the House 
passed, H. R. 4602, dovetails into the 
proposal which I am supporting today. 
The bill which the House has already 
passed relates entirely and exclusively 
to direct loans granted by the Veterans’ 
Administration in rural areas and in 
small towns below 30,000 in population. 
This is the place where the greatest need 
is for loans of this type, and with the 
liberalized Federal Housing Administra- 
tion program with lower downpayments 
and with more money available for the 
operations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the housing program as 
a whole will have been given a sizable 
boost and nearly all individuals who de- 
sire homes should be able to obtain them. 

It is always pleasant to find one’s self 
with such strong support for a position 
he has taken. In this instance it is grat- 
ifying to note that the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the four veterans’ organizations, and a 
large section of the banking fraternity 
together with other lenders and home 
builders all oppose H. R. 6659 in the form 
which it was reported to the House. 

The veterans’ organizations have 
largely taken their position on the basis 
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that the enactment of H. R. 6659 as re- 
ported would have the practical effect 
of destroying the sound veterans’ hous- 
ing program already established and 
being administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It is significant to note that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, in reporting H. R. 
6659, pointed out that the enactment of 
this bill would not be in accord with the 
program of the President, which is the 
strongest language an agency can use 
in reporting on a particular piece of 
legislation. Similar criticisms have 
been made by other organizations which 
I have indicated and I want to reiterate 
again that, in my opinion, the only 
worthwhile solution to this question is 
the adoption of the Talle substitute. 

Before closing I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members the Vet- 
erans’ Administration loan experience in 
1957. In the month of January there 
were over 46,000 guaranteed loans. In 
the month of February, 35,706, and in the 
month of March more than 31,000—in- 
terest was at 412 percent for these loans 


_—even though many of these loans repre- 


sent prior commitments made before the 
FHA rate was raised to 5 percent. Our 
committee has been advised by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that the Veterans’ 
Administration with money remaining at 
4% percent in 1957 expects to have ap- 
proximate requests for 330,000 houses in 
1957. Loan applications are expected to 
total 275,000 and I submit that while 
these figures do represent a decrease the 
fact must not be lost sight of that most 
World War II veterans have obtained 
the homes which they are going to use 
and that it is unlikely that there will be 
any large market from this single group 
in the future except in those instances 
where the families have expanded and 
the need for larger homes is apparent. 

I do hope that the Talle substitute will 
be adopted. 





Challenge to Mideast Policy—The 
, Suez Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an ex- 
change of correspondence with Under 
Secretary of State Christian Herter con- 
cerning the United States position in the 
Suez Canal. It relates to Senate Resolu- 
tion 120, sponsored by myself, and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beau], the 
Senator from Illinois {Mr. DovuctLas], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY!, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr., 
NEUBERGER]. 

I shall seek in every way open to me 
to get our Government to back Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Norway, West Germany, Australia, and 
all other major users of the Suez Canal 
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in finding alternate means for transit 
of their essential] commerce. The key 
to Mideast peace and hope is to see that 
Colonel Nasser does not control alone 
the jugular vein of free Europe—the Suez 
Canal, but instead shares control with 
the principal users, The free world dare 
not relinquish this position. It is the out- 
standing challenge to our leadership in 
the Mideast. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

LetTez From SENATOR JAvirs To UNDER SEc- 
RETARY OF STATE CHRISTIAN HERTER 


Aprit 8, 1957. 

Dear Cnets: Enclosed herewith you will 
please find resolution introduced last Thurs- 
day urging our Government to consult with 
the major Suez Canal users “for the 
of considering collective action to establish 
and internationalize alternate means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its nor- 
mal petroleum supplies and conduct of its 
commerce normally moving through the Suez 
Canal.”” The sponsors have already requested 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. : 

I am enclosing herewith from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorp the remarks made upon 
the occasion of the introduction of this 
resolution. 

I deeply believe that Colonel Nasser’s po- 
litical control of the Suez Canal is a most 
active threat to United States peace ob- 
jectives. It is also a major overt manifesta- 
tion of Communist machinations. The reso- 
lution was introduced with the hope that 
every agency of Government may help to see 
that we are not found wanting in meeting 
this challenge, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javirs, 
1 United States Senator. 
LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
SENATOR JAVITS 


May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javtrs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Jack: The Department wishes to 
thank you for your interest in the Suez 
Canal problem and your desire to be of help 
in seeking a satisfactory settlement. The 
Department notes that the resolution which 
you have introduced (S. R. 120) has two 
objectives, the convening of a “conference 
of nations engaged in international trade for 
the purpose of considering collective action 
to establish and internationalize means and 
routes for assuring to the free world its 
normal petroleum supplies,” etc., and to 
“support an effective action -within the 
United Nations to preserve freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal for the peaceful 
commerce” of all nations. 

The United States Government has been 
giving extensive study to the petroleum re- 
quirements of the free world; it has at- 
tempted to assess carefully the anticipated 
growth of these requirements, the signifi- 
cance of the Middle East in meeting these 
needs, and the adequacy of existing and 
planned transport facilities for the move- 
ment of Middle East petroleum into free 
world markets. All available information 
indicates that the bulk of the additionat” 
petroleum required to meet the anticipated 
growth of free world petroleum require- 
ments will have to come from the Middle 
East where most of the world’s proven re- 
serves lie. Therefore, the it be- 
lieves that not only must Midle East transit 
facilities be expanded, but that the con- 
struction of new-pipeline routes with new 
port outlets appears to be necessary. 

The subject of free world petroleum re- 
quirements is being studied intensively by 
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a great many other governments. Dartiey 
larly in Western Europe, and some aspects of 
the problem are already being jointly aa 
sidered by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. These government, 
and international petroleum producers oan 
erally share the views set forth above A 
number of international petroleum producer 
are now actively considering the construction 
of a major pipeline system from the Teeaal 
Gulf to an outlet in Turkey on the Mea, 
terranean. 4 

With particular reference to the sy. 
Canal, the United States has actively soupi, 
in and out of the United Nations, agreemen, 
on ways to establish an internationally ap. 
ceptable arrangement for its operation. In 
particular, we have urged that any system 
envisaged for the canal meet the six re. 
quirements approved by the Security Counci 
on October 13, 1956. In view of the reopen. 
ing of the Suez Canal and the release by the 
Government of Egypt of a set of proposals 
to govern its operations, the United States 
thought it appropriate to request a meeting 
of the Security Council on April 24, 1957, a; 
which time the United States and other 
members of the Council could express their 
views on the regime now proposed by Egyp; 
for the Canal. As noted in these discussions 
the United States does not believe the Egyp. 
tian declaration in its present form ace. 
quately meets the six requirements of the 
Security Council; in particular, it lacks pro. 
visions for organized and systematic coopera. 
tion between Egypt and the users. There js 
no assurance that the six requirements wil! 
in fact be implemented. The United States 
recognizes, however, that the manner in 
which the Egyptian declaration is imple- 
mented and interpreted will determine 
Egypt’s intent and whether confidence 
among the users of the Canal can be estab- 
lished. The United States believes that the 
system proposed by Egypt should be con- 
sidered provisional at this time and that the 
Council should remain seized of this matter 
while the system is tried out in practice. 

I believe that the action which the United 
States Government is taking to meet the 
problems arising from Egypt's seizure of the 
Suez Canal Company is consonant with the 
objectives of your resolution, but that it can 
be accomplished without a conference of 
nations as you suggest. 

Most sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretar 











Daylight Saving Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from the Honorable Herschel Lashko- 
witz, mayor of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., 
and a resolution adopted by the Board 
of City Commissioners of-Fargo. 

The resolution urges the Congress to 
take immediate steps to establish day- 
light saving time across the United 
States during the months of Ap 
through October, inclusive. 

Mayor Lashkowitz states that arsu- 
ments in favor of such action are ove'- 
whelming, and that it would clearly be 
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in the public interest to adopt daylight 
saving time on & nationwide basis. 
There being no objection, the letter 
resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RecoRD, as follows: 
Crry or Farco, 
Farco, N. Dak. 
Honorable Mitton R. Youn, 
united States Senator from North 
- pakota, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR YOUNG: Enclosed is a copy 
of a resolution which I introduced at the 
meeting of the Fargo City Commis- 
sion this morning and which was adopted 
ynanimously calling upon the Congress of 
the United States to adopt daylight saving 
time across the United States between the 
months of April and October, inclusive, an- 
















_— ‘resolution traces the situation, giving 
one the picture of a confused and chaotic 
situation that exists in many areas of the 
United States and particularly in the Min- 
nesota and North Dakota area. We hope 
that the Congress will take immediate steps 
to alleviate this.confusion and acté@on this 
yital matter without regard to partisan and 

tical considerations. It is our experience 
and judgment that decisive action is gen- 
erally appreciated by the people and ulti- 
mately accepted. It.is clearly in the public 
interest that daylight saving time be enacted 
into law for two primary reasons—first, to 
eliminate confusion and chaos, and secondly, 
to enhance and better our standard of living 
by providing the American people with an 
additional hour of sunshine to spend in 
healthy recreational pursuits with their 
families and friends. 

Almost any measure will have some opposi- 
tion, however, we sincerely believe that the 
arguments in favor of such action by the 
Congress are overwhelming. The matter of 
time in our Nation with its interdependency 
on transportation and communication re- 
quires orderliness of our time zones, there- 
fore, we respectfully urge that the Congress 
of the United States take immediate steps 
to correct this situation. 

We would appreciate your introducing this 
letter and accompanying resolution into the 
CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD and sponsoring ap- 
propriate legislation. 

With kind personal regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
HerscHet LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 


Be it resolved by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of the City of Fargo: 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Minnesota recently passed a bill 
which was signed into law providing for cen- 
tral daylight saving time throughout the 
State of Minnesota between the dates of April 
28, 1957; and October 26, 1927, inclusive; and 

Whereas, the city of N. Dak., is situ- 
ated on the border of Dakota and Min- 
nesota and many residents of Fargo, N. Dak., 
work in Moorhead, Minn., and many residents 
of Moorhead, Minn., work in Fargo, N. Dak., 
and the possibility of two time standards 
would create great confusion and misunder- 
standing and disrupt the lives of thousands 
on people in North Dakota and Minnesota; 

Whereas a similar situation exists in other 
border cities on the North Dakota-Minnesota 
boundary; and 

Whereas the North Dakota Legislative As- 
sembly adjourned without having considered 
the matter of daylight-saving time and its 
impact on the social, economic and physical 
lives of the people, and recognizing this situ- 
ation, after having duly and carefully con- 
i the situation and after consulting 

th many citizens in all walks of life, Mayor 
Herschel Lashkowitaz called the Fargo City 
Commission into special session and a reso- 
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lution was adopted on April 26 establishing 
daylight-saving time to coincide with the 
Minnesota law, and further steps were initi- 
ated to enact an ordinance pursuant to the 
resolution adopted; and 

Whereas the city of Fargo, N. Dak., is the 
first municapality in the State of North 
Dakota to pass a resolution and then to 
enact an ordinance providing for daylight- 
saving time and that thereafter many cities, 
towns, and villages as well as counties in the 
State of North Dakota have taken steps to 
place their communities on daylight-saving 
time; and 

Whereas this serious matter of the confu- 
sion of times and its impact on the lives of 
thousands of people has been called to the 
attention of the League of North Dakota 
Municipalities by Mayor Herscel Lashkowitz 
at a regional meeting of the league of mu- 
nicipalities held in Casselton, N. Dak., April 
30, 1957, and the expression of 115 municipal 
Officials in attendance was approximately 
4 to 1 in favor of daylight-saving time; and 

Whereas it has been called to the attention 
of the Fargo City Commission that similar 
situations regarding dual standards of time 
and resultant confusion and chaos exist in 
many areas throughout the United States of 
America with a serious effect upon the trans- 
portation and communication and allied in- 
dustries of America and creating confusion 
in the personal lives of perhaps millions of 
people throughout America; and 

Whereas there is as a result of this confu- 
sion in times, many serious legal questions 
that have arisen and many will arise in 
regard to contractual matters, licenses and 
police problems, personal and business and 
social commitments and the general way of 
life of millions of Americans; and 


Whereas the Fargo City Commission recog- 
nizes that only the Congress of the United 
States can bring orderliness out of this con- 
fusion and chaos and help to restore a degree 
of certainty and clarity into the lives of 
millions of Americans as it relates to myriad 
daily problems and the social, economic and 
legal aspects of these problems: Now, there- 
fore, be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the Fargo City Commis- 
sion does hereby memorialize and request 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America take immediate and forthright 
steps to establish daylight-saving time across 
the United States of America during the 
months of April through October, inclusive, 
annually so as to bring orderliness into the 
lives of the people and to contribute to the 
enhancement and betterment of the standard 
of living of Americans by providing the 
American people with an additional hour of 
sunshine to spend with their families and 
friends in recreational and healthy pursuits; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the States of North 
Dakota and Minnesota for appropriate and 
immediate action. 





Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the Iowa State Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on May 6 the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, made a speech 
before the Iowa State Club. in Chicago. 
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In the speech he discussed some im- 
portant facets of the situation in con- 
nection with agriculture. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


It is good to be here. 

The invitation to address your Iowa State 
Society has brought many happy memories. 

It seems only yesterday—although my 
grandchildren make me realize it must have 
been longer than that—when Mrs. Benson 
and I first went to Iowa. We had been 
married only a few days when I enrolled as 
a graduate student at Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College. 

My modest scholarship of $70 a month 
seemed adequate for a young couple who 
had heard somewhere that two could live as 
cheaply as one. 

I recall that our household budget was 
helped somewhat by the vegetables and other 
farm produce ‘which were available for the 
gathering at the experimental plots at the 
college. 

I remember that it was during my first 
year at Iowa State that I rode on a special 
4-H Club train which brought me to the 
international show here in Chicago. On that 
train trip we sang the proud Iowa song, 
That’s Where the Tall Corn Grows. 

The corn stalks with which we kept time 
to the music, as I recall, were tall enough 
and husky enough to discourage any who 
might have doubted our claim. 

Today, the cornstalks in Iowa may not 
be as tall as those we remember but they 
produce more bushels to the acre. And 
the farmers have the same vision and the 
same quiet faith which gave strength to their 
ancestors who pioneered the rich fields of 
Iowa. 

I am proud to claim some kinship with 
those hardy pioneers. It was in Iowa that 
my grandfather was born in a rain-soaked 
wagonbox some 111 years ago, as his parents 
were moving with the first caravan of Mor- 
mon pioneers in their long, hard journey 
westward. 

For as far back as I can trace, the people 
of my family have been farm folk like myself. 
I am proud of that heritage. 

I propose to sepak plainly tonight. I in- 
tend to talk about agriculture, in which 
everyone has an interest, whether or not he 
is especially trained in this field. I shall 
speak frankly and as honestly as I know how. 
Specifically, I shall talk about the problems 
of the Corn Belt, the great heartland of the 
United States, which stretches east to west 
from Ohio to Nebraska and from Minnesota 
on the north to Missouri on the south. This 
is the feed grain-livestock area, the great re- 
gion which converts feed grain and roughage 
into nutritious, wholesome meat, milk, and 
eggs. Iowa is the geographic center of that 
economy and the seedbed of ideas regarding 
it. 

The feed grain-livestock segment is the 
giant among our agricultural enterprises. 
Meat animals alone bring in 27 percent of 
our farm income. When we add dairy and 





_ poultry, livestock brings in 53 percent of the 


gross receipts from farm marketings. So 
we are talking about the biggest receipt item 
in the farm account book. 

Since 1920, profound changes have oc- 
curred in crop production, the consequences 
of which are equivalent to an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of cropland available 
for domestic food production. And this in 
spite of the fact that the actual acres of 
cropland were virtually unchanged during 
this period. 

Permit me to cite just a few of these great 
changes: go ; oaks 
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Crop production per acre has risen more 
than 25 percent since 1920. 

Mechanization has released for food pro- 
duction about 80 million acres that formerly 
were used to grow feed for horses and mules, 
This is equivalent to an increase of about 
23 percent in our cropland. 

The reduction, through Government pro- 
grams, of cotton and wheat acreage has 
greatly increased the cropland available for 
the production of feed-and forage. 

Since 1920, tremendous changes have oc- 
curred in the livestock business as well as 
in crop production. These are primarily the 
result of better breeding, better feeding, and 
better sanitation. Production per breeding 
unit—that is per cow, per sow, and per hen 
on an aggregate basis—has gone up 72 per- 
cent. 

There has been a great increase in popula- 
tion, of course, about 60 percent since 1920. 
But the combination of mechanization, bet- 
ter yields, and higher production per animal 
has boosted food marketing even faster, by 
about 78 percent. 

Hence, per capita marketings of food are 
now 13 percent greater than in 1920. 

Never before have American consumers 
had so bountiful a supply of wholesome, 
tasty, nutritious food at so reasonable a 
cost—only 25 percent of their incomes. 
Never before have so few farmers produced 
such abundance for so many. 

Perhaps in no other large area of the 
United States has the impact of the tech- 
nological revolution wrought such profound 
changes as here in the Corn Belt. Hybrid 
corn, increased rates of fertilization, almost 
complete mechanization, the rapid advance 
‘of nutritional science, the conquest of plant 
and animal diseases, and now supplemental 
irrigation in many areas—these are some of 
the most striking changes. 

Much attention has been focused on the 
huge stocks of farm products owned by or 
under loan to the Government—stocks which 
now represent an investment of $8.3 billion. 
Agriculture is faced not only with the neges- 
sity of reducing these stocks; there is the 
eyen greater challenge of using construc- 
tively the abundant production which, year 
after year, is likely to flow to market from 
American farms. 

This great outpouring of agricultural 
abundance is the result of improved tech- 
nology, of course. But it is also partly the 
result of a prolonged period of incentive 
prices—incentives supplied first by the mar- 
ket place and then by law. Agricultural 
production expands its productive plant 
readily in response to such incentives, but 
is slow to shrink its plant when market 
outlets dwindle and prices decline. Agri- 
cultural output is like taffy, which stretches 
out readily but is difficult to squeeze back. 

Price support policies of the past are re- 
sponsible, to a degree, for the presently over- 
panded agricultural plant. While the tech- 
nological revolution undoubtedly supplied 
the means for increasing output, the sup- 
port program helped provide the incentives; 
and while these policies increased’ pro- 
duction on the one hand, they choked off 
consumption on the other. The result is an 


accumulated stock and a continuing produc-_— 


“tion of farm products greater than our grow- 
ing population can assimilate unless adjust- 
ments are made. 

How can we best make the adjustments 
ealled for by the prospect of agricultural 
abundance? 

Can we reduce production? For 25 years 
we have tried to controt-production by re- 
stricting the acreage of a few selected crops. 
Yet total production has increased even more 
rapidly than the increase in our population. 
The evidence of the past quarter century 
is that farmers offset acreage controls by 
fertilizing more heavily, increasing the yield 
per acre. And they use the acres diverted 
out of one crop to produce other crops. So 
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total production is not decreased; in fact, 
in the long run, it probably is increased by 
the control programs. 

Shall we sell these commodities abroad? 
Yes; we should and we are. Agricultural 
exports this year are at an alltime high. We 
sell our commodities for dollars, both for 
cash and for credit. We sell them for for- 
eign currency, and we barter them for stra- 
tegic materials. Yet there are limits—and 
we may be approaching them—to what we 
can do in the way of selling our abundance 
abroad. Production has also increased 
sharply in other countries, If we were to 
unload our stocks irresponsibly we would de- 
press prices in world markets and we would 
jeopardize our friendship with other export- 
ing nations. With prices for certain com- 
modities supported substantially above world 
levels, exports are very expensive. We now 
subsizide wheat to an amount of about 80 
cents a bushel in order to reach the world 
market, and we subsidize cotton by about 
6 or 7 cents a pound. Exports sales are part 
of the answer to our agricultural abundance, 
but not the whole answer. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes; 
we should and we are, to the extent that 
we can do so constructively. This past fiscal 
year we donated more than 2 billion pounds 
of farm products to public agencies, char- 
itable organizations, and needy persons at 
home and abroad. Forty percent of these 
donations went to people in our own land. 
But if we push donations beyond a certain 
point we only displace what would other- 
wise be purchased; we achieve no net in- 
crease in food use. And, as anyone knows 
who has worked with charitable organiza- 
tions, it is far from easy to develop pro- 
grams that are genuinely helpful in the 
long run, both to him who gives and him 
who receives. 

Shall we put our excess productive ca- 
pacity into the soil bank? Yes; and we are 
doing this, chiefly through the acreage-re- 
serve program. But this is temporary and 
costly. It would be difficult to justify the 
continued payment of such sums as would 
be needed to operate a permanent acreage- 
reserve program. And a permanent program 
which subsidizes nonproduction is contrary 
to our tradition. . 

Shall we destroy food, or let it spoil? No; 
we should not, and we have exercised every 
safeguard to prevent spoilage. Our people 
would not condone such moral bankruptcy 
or such economic waste. The capacity to 
produce abundantly is a blessing; the chal- 
lenge is to make wise use of this abundance. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? 
After we have sold what we can for export, 
after we have given away whatever we can 
donate constructively, after we have put the 
soil bank into operation and still have more 
farm products than we can use, is there any- 
thing else we can do? 

I am convinced that the answer is “Yes.” 

We can so price our products that we re- 
duce the incentive for overproduction. 

We can price our products so they will 
move into use. 

We can move away from acreage-control 
programs that do not control. 

We can expand markets for industrial and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our increas- 
ingly vigorous research programs. 

We can give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers—as we are 
doing in the rural-development program. 

We can, above all, build up our markets for 
livestock products—milk, meat, and eggs— 
wholesome, tasty, nutritious foods that peo- 
ple can and will purchase in greater quanti- 
ties if the price is attractive. 

If we consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products, then we need the 
output of many more acres. 


When we move from producing an acre of - 


corn used as corn to an acre of corn fed to 
hogs, we greatly reduce the caloric output. 
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‘When we move from using the acre fo; ...., 
and hogs to using it for grass and bee; 
reduce the caloric output even more | 

Livestock condense about 7 pounds oF 5, 
matter in the form of grain and other ;,.. 
to about 1 pound of dry matter in the Seill 
of meat, milk, and eggs. The other 6 poyng. 
are used for heat and energy or are was, 
and cannot be recovered by man. Thug ;., 
more agricultural resources are needed ;, 
provide a diet which contains a hig 
centage of livestock products. 2 

Increasing and decreasing the livestock 
population is the time-honored methog ,; 
adjusting the food supply to changing needs, 
The amount of flexibility provided by ;;;. 
system is tremendous. ] 

The American consumer has been increas. 
ing his consumption of livestock and poultry 
products. But on a per capita basis he j; 
still behind the Australian, the New Ze. 
lander, or the Argentinian in meat consump. 
tion. We can go further in shifting con. 
sumption to milk, eggs, and other highly 
nutritious livestock products. 

Markets for more animal products must be 
potentially available before we begin pro- 
ducing “for them. Expansion in output of 
meat animals, poultry, and dairy products 
should occur only gradually; sharp increases 
can be disastrous, as we found a little over g 
year ago with hogs. But we have beep 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and w can move further. - 

_ The present mandatory price-support acre. 
age-control program for corn, based on legal 
formulas, has the opposite philosophy. Its 
objective is scarcity. Corn acreage, cut back 
by the control program, is now at the lowest 
level in 66 years. This program has reduced 
corn acreage in the Corn Belt and increased it 
in California, Washington, Oregon, and other 
areas. To a degree the Corn Belt has fore. 
gone its natural advantage in feed-grain pro- 
duction and has defaulted to the West, the 
South, and the Northeast. The corn-produc- 
ing areas has been spread out and diluted, 
Nineteen years ago, when the commercial 
corn area was laid out for acreage-control 
purposes it included parts of 12 States. Now 
it includes parts of 24. Originally it included 
566 counties; now it includes 894. 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40,491,279 acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37,288,889 acres, 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. By cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the/acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barley and sorghum grain. 

The program has also caused serious and 
costly storage difficulties. Since early this 
year, the Department of Agriculture has been 
carrying out a broad reconcentration pro- 
gram to move Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks out of the Corn Belt. We faced spe- 
cial problems in handling 1956 crop loan 
stocks of corn which will be turned over 
the Corporation this summer. 

Some CCC corn has been moved out of 
the area into commercial storage in nearby 
regions, Some has been sold locally, incluc- 
ing corn from the bin sites which was 1assi- 
fied as nonstorable. Some has been sold for 
ex: . Altogether, about 245 million 

bushels of CCC corn have been involved 12 
this movement. In addition, from 50 to 6 
million bushels of wheat and other smal 
grains have been moved to the Southwest, 
make more storage available near the Com 
Belt. ; 

We have now nearly met the objective 
of this special movement of CCC stocks. 
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r cite this as Just one of many pressing 
by the present. price- 
support mtrol program. 

are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
dom, and growing markets? 

it appears that they are. More than 61 

rcent of the corn farmers who voted in 
ee fall's referendum expressed a preference 
for greater freedom to plant, coupled with 
greater flexibility of price supports. Yet, 
pecause the law required a two-thirds vote to 
carry, corn farmers today continue under a 

am which the majority of them have 
disapproved. 

We now have this. interesting situation: 

A clear majority of the corn fafmers have 
expressed @ willingness to move toward 
ter freedom of operation and greater 
reliance on oUF marketing system. Yet the 
jaw has not been changed. 

Clearly, the corn farmers have given 
jeadership in the direction of freedom and 
enterprise, beng institutions which have made 

ica 
a" s om the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people 
directly concerned have, in effect, requested 


a have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost because the people most 
concerned bargain it away in exchange for 
security. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. That this does in fact occur 1 
readily acknowledge. 

But how shall we then explain @ circum- 
stance in which the people themselves re- 
quest less Government interference, but 
their Government will not relax its pater- 
nalistic grip? 

We have come a far way indeed, in this 
land of liberty, when we continue to impose 
on a particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
pile up surpluses and lose markets. 

There are more than 200 farm products 
for which we are authorized to provide price 
supports. For 6 of these, corn among them, 
programs are in effect to control production 
and to support prices according to a legal 
formula. 

These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 

Yet for these 6 commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
on individual liberty are more extensive, 
international relations are placed in greater 
jeopardy, and farmer complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 
commodities combined. 

Experience has demonstrated the short- 
comings of the present control programs. 

Farmers who produce certain commodi- 
ties, such as soybeans and livestock, have 
demonstrated that realistic pricing can build 
markets and increase net income. 

Half the corn farmers choose to ignore 
the supposed benefits of the control program. 
They plant in excess of their allotments. 

Corn farmers have asked, in a referendum, 
that the paternalistic grip of Government be 
Telaxed. 


Is there, then, any good reason for main- 


eet Rene. 10H. present 
orm . 

The price-support program for basic com- 
Modities was originally designed to combat 
a general and had considerable 
justification on’ that basis. 

The program was overhauled during the 
war for the of expanding production, 
& need which it served in acceptable fashion. 

Our present need is not that of combating 
4 general depression, nor of stimulating pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war. Our 
heed is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
commodate the tremendous technological 
revolution through which agriculture is 
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passing. And it is time to make the program 
changes called for by these new conditions. 

The largest farmer organization in the 
country, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has said so. 

Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 
said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

What judgment will history record of lead- 
ers who fear to move as far in the direction 
of freedom as those whom they represent? 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 


and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 


history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darktst pages result 
from its denial. 

God grant that we hear the voice of free- 
dom, that we give leadership to it and that 
we act upon ‘it in the best tradition of lib- 
erty-loving people everywhere. 





Report to the People of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a report by me 
to the people of the State of New York 
on the ist session of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF NEw York, 85TH 
CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, SPRING 1957 


Our republican form of government im- 
poses upon a representative of the people in 
the National Legislature the responsibility 
to seek to ascertain the thinking of the 
voters of his State and also to report to them 
his Own thinking and record of performance. 
This is the first of a series of such semian- 
nual reports which I propose to make to the 
people of NeW York as their Senator. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


While the United Nations still remains 
man’s great hope for peace, the United States 
must continue its position as the leader for 
world peace both within and without the 
United Nations. 

Early in the session, the Congress passed 
the President’s Mideast doctrine, which I 
actively supported, stating American interest 
in the active preservation of peace in the 
Middie East. The dispatching of the 6th 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean in the 
Jordan crisis and the extending of financial 
aid to bolster the Jordan Government illus- 
trate the first successful operation of this 
doctrine. There can be no doubt that the 
maintenance of a firm peace in the Middle- 
East is essential to United States security. 
The United Nations emergency force has 
helped to maintain the peace in the sensitive 
Gulf of Aqaba, and in the Gaza area and 
to discourage Fedayeen guerrilla raids from 
there. I am supporting the effort to make 


permanent this U. N. peace force. 

In recognition of the importance of an 
unimpaired and continued flow of vital oil 
to the free world, which constitutes 60 per- 
cent of the traffic through the Suez Canal, 
5 of my Senate colleagues joined with me 
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in the sponsorship of a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate that our Government 
should consult with major users of the Suez 
Canal for the purpose of considering collec- 
tive action to establish and internationalize 
alternate means for traffic now moving 
through the canal. Pointing up the impor- 
tance of the adoption of such a resolution, 
the State Department has informed me that 
the Department is doubtful of the adherence 
by Egypt to the six principles for operation 
of the canal which was adopted by the United 
Nations and to which Egypt agreed and that 
the United States, in concert with Great Brit- 
ain and France, is already actively consider- 
ing the feasibility of alternate routes. 

I am constantly opposing the restrictions 
against the admission to our own Dhahran 
Air Force base of United States citizens and 
soldiers of Jewish faith on the basis of reli- 
gious faith in Saudi Arabia. 

I have introduced legislation and am work- 
ing otherwise to aid the victims of religious 
and Communist inspired persecution in 
Egypt and’ there is hope that a reasonable 
number of these persecuted people will be 
admitted into the United States through 
administrative means utilizing the parole 
provision of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

American tourists are once again permitted 
to visit Israel. United States aid to Israel, 
which has so dramatically demonstrated its 
role as an effective and strong ally of the 
free world in the Mideast, is being resumed 
after having been temporarily suspended 
due to the Suez-Sinai hostilities. Above 
all, I am working for achievement of an 
effective and permanent peace solution in 
the Middle East, to end the blockade and 
boycott of Israel, resettle the Palestine 
Arab refugees in Arab lands, bring about 
security for the borders of the nations in 
that area and secure freedom of transit for 
all, including Israel, through the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

I shall support the programs for foreign 
military, economic and technical assistance 
and for the United States Information 
Agency as proposed to the Congress. They 
should be developed and implemented as 
vital to peace’ and United States security. 
American private investment abroad, now 
standing at over $32 billion and increasing 
at the rate of $2.5 billion annually, offers us 
an excellent opportunity to supplement and 
eventualy to replace at least some of our 
foreign economic and technical aid. I am 
readying some constructive programs to im- 
plement participation of the private sector 
in foreign aid. 

The Congress passed the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act authorizing barter 
transactions of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to distressed peoples in Poland and 
other satellite nations, implementing our 
Government's program of seeking to help any 
such satellite nations which show an indica- 
tion of independence. 

I have opposed the effort to liquidate and 
return to Germany and Japan certain assets 
vested during World War II. The question 
of return of vested enemy alien assets should 
not be confused with Germany and Japan’s 
postwar roles as partners in free world de- 
fense and in assuming their responsibilities 
as democratic nations nor be identified with 
our friendship for these nations. Many 
claims of American citizens against Germany 
and Japan for losses which occurred during 
the war remain still unsettled. No matter 
what the status of these individuals at the 
time of their loss, the fact that they are 
presently American citizens merits our gov- 
ernment’s support in obtaining redress and 
I am vigorously supporting the effort to gain 
just compensation for these persons. 

I joined Senator Ives in his resolution 
calling for self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, and also worked in the effort to 
secure mercy for some of the young pro- 
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Greek patriots being tried by the British 
administration there. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the past 10 years while the price of 
food at retail has risen 16 percent, prices 
paid to the farmer have in contrast declined 
14 percent. It is essential that the farmer 
receive his fair share of the food dollar. 

The difficulties experienced in the milk 
crisis have abated, and a single marketing 
order has now been recommended for the 
New York metropolitan area, northern New 
Jersey and upstate New York. The net re- 
sult of this order, it is hoped, will be to 
eliminate the longstanding inequities which 
have faced the milk producers of our State 
and could result in substantial improve- 
ment in their returns, 

Together with my colleague, Senator Ives, 
I am cosponsor of 8. 1808 to provide Federal 
assistance for rehabilitation of orchards de- 
stroyed or damaged by natural disaster. I 
voted for the $25 million drought-relief 
measure which passed the Senate, but op- 
posed the increased corn-acreage bill which 
failed of passage in both the House and 
the Senate as this bill would increase the 
burden of Government expenditure while of- 
fering no definite relief in corn prices. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Our people have properly expressed a deep 
interest in the $73 billion budget ($71.8 ex- 
penditure in 1957-58) submitted to the Con- 
gress, economy in Government operations, 
minimizing the effect of Federal spending on 
inflation and reducing the tax burden inso- 
far as possible. But the issue of our a- 
tional security—which includes our Armed 
Forces and foreign military economic and 
technical assistance and information pro- 
grams cannot be compromised in the inter- 
ests of all our people. So, too, urgent meas- 
ures like emergency Federal aid to school 
construction where States cannot effectively 
help themselves, compel our attention. Our 
duty here is to be responsible to the Nation’s 
urgent needs. 

A budget cut of in the range of $2 to $3 
billion is, I believe, possible without en- 
dangering the national security and essen- 
tial programs. The recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission offer opportunities for 
increased Government efficiency. I am a 
cosponsor of S. 1585 which passed the Sen- 
ate on April 4. This measure establishes 
a Joint Committee on the Budget which 
would enable Congress to better analyze 
and act on the literally tens of thousands 
of items in the 1,100-page Federal budget. 
In the interests of reducing unnecessary ex- 
penditures I am also opposed to appropria- 
tions required for the $1.5 billion “pork 
barrel” rivers and harbors bill which passed 
the Senate and is presently pending in the 
House. 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-12) was enacted into law extend- 
ing for 18 months excise and corporate in- 
come tax rates. I am looking forward to 
the reduction of these temporary levies im- 
posed as a wartime emergency measure, I 
was 1 of 7 Senators willing to vote on reg- 
istering opposition to the 27.5 percent deple- 
tion allowance extended to producers of 
petroleum whom I believe should no longer 
be extended so much in special tax exemp- 
tion privileges passing the burden to other 
segments of the national economy. 

I have again introd”:ced the bill, originally 
suggested by a constituent, which would 
grant to the physically handicapped the same 
$600 tax exemption now given the blind, 
As Federal expenditures can be reduced, the 
savings thus attained should be passed on in 
the form of selective tax relief, especially to 
families of modest income, small businesses, 
older citizens, and the handicapped, and for 
national debt reduction. 

In recognition of the competition with 
private investment and savings faced by 
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Government bonds, the Congress enacted 
legislation which raised the interest rate on 
the Series E Savings Bonds generally ac- 
quired by small investors from 3 percent to 
3.26 percent. 

CONSUMERS 

While the cost of living has risen to an 
all-time high of 118.9 (1947-49=100) prices 
have remained relatively stable as compared 
with the period of runaway inflation ex- 
perience prior to 1952. Bmployment and per- 
sonal income remain at peak levels although 
there are soft spots in some individual in- 
dustries and areas which merit special 
attention. 

Under authority of Senate Resolution 64, 
of which I was a cosponsor, the Senate has 
been investigating the high prices of oil and 
gasoline and the Department of Justice has 
since instituted an inquiry of its own to de- 
termine whether there have been any viola- 
tions of our antitrust laws. 

The Congress passed the poultry inspection 
bill which gives the housewife and her fam- 
ily the same assurances of sanitary protec- 
tion on poultry that the American consumer 
has enjoyed for years on meat. I have in- 
troduced a measure authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct a study of the consumer 
services rendered by the Federal Establish- 
ment and how these might be best coordi- 
nated and expanded for the maximum public 
benefit. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


As a member of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, I sought the establishment of a 
special ad hoc committee to consider modi- 
fication of rule XXII, the so-called filibuster 
rule, which is the key to passage of civil- 
rights legislation. In addition to being a 
member of this subcommittee, I am also a. 
cosponsor of the Douglas amendment to end 
the filibuster on terms of fair debate. So far 
even the President’s civil-rights proposals-— 
&@ modest, indeed a minimal program—have 
been bottled up in the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee, but they seem on the way’to passage 
in the House. As a sponsor of several civil- 
rights measures, I testified before both the 
House -and Senate committees and have 
pledged to join in an effort to discharge 
the Senate commitee from consideration of 
the President's civil-rights program in order 
that it might be brought to the Senate floor 
for debate and passage. It will be a raed 
all the way. 

The case of Canada’s Ambassador Norman 
has again pointed up the necessity for rules 
of procedure for congressional investigating 
committees. To this end, I am the sponsor 
of Senate Resolution 123 which would estab- 
lish rules of procedure for Senate investi- 
gating committees, based on recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Bar Association of the 
City of New York and recommendations con- 
tained in Senate Resolution 17 which, after 
lengthy hearings in the last Congress, was 
approved by the Rules Committee but failed 
to gain consideration in the Senate itself. 


EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Of the 1,400,000 young Americans gradu- - 


ating from high schools throughout the 
country this year, some 200,000 who are of 
college caliber will not be able to continue 
their education due to financial reasons. I 
am the sponsor with other Senators of the 
Education Loan Act of 1957 which would 
establish a 8-year $1 billion program of Fed- 
eral loan insurance and loans to aid these 
young people who merit it. I Also joined 
in the spensorship of S. 1728 to extend Fed- 
eral help to State maritime colleges and the 
Kings Point Academy in our State. 
Acting on the suggestion of a constituent, 
f introduced 8. 1475 to increase from 18 to 
21 years the age limitation for receiving so- 
cial security orphan benefits where the indi- 
vidual concerned continues in school. Al- 
though the Congress last year enacted a com- 
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prehensive revision of the social security 
the realities of the increased cost of }j,;,,,. 
make necessary a continuing reapprais;) ,; 
‘social security statutes. Readjustmen: ., 
benefit payments, simplification of th, 
counting procedure so as to permit 1 anna) 
report by employers instead of 4 quarter. 
annual reports and other improve -Ments 
merit early congressional action. " 

I joined in sponsorin the Juvenile Deli 
quency Control Act which would c: arTy 
the recommendations of the President a). 
thorizing grants to assist States in iighting 
juvenile delinquency and also three pj) 
bolstering the efforts in the States 
with narcotic drug addiction. 


HOUSING 


Housing starts for April, the latest repor 
ing date, were at a rate of 940,000 annu: ally 
In order to meet new family formations ang 
to replace outmoded housing, 1.5 million 
housing starts annually are required. | 
order to alleviate the housing shortage ang 
hold down rising interest rates, Congres: 
increased by $50 million the capitalization for 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) which has the effect of incre: asing 
by $500 million that agency’s borrowing ay- 
thority, thus providing some immediate re|ie; 
of the home loan funds shortage through sec. 
ondary mortage market operations. Also in. 
creased from $200 million to $250 million 
was the money allotted FNMA to purchase 
military housing mortgages. In addition, 
the Federal Housing Administration acting 
under Presidential authority lowered by 2 
percent the downpayment requirements for 
homes having FHA loan guaranties. 

Also I am cosponsoring for middle-income 
housing a measure establishing a $1 billion 
loan fund for families of moderate income 
A bill just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and coming over to the Senate 
proposes a decrease in FHA downpayments, 
placement of the GI home loan program un- 
der FHA so as to permit its effectual con- 
tinuation after the GI loan program's sched- 
uled expiration next year, increases FNMA 
funds for secondary mortgage market opera- 
tions by $1 billion, increases slum-clearance 
authorization by $250 million and strength- 
ens the military housing and urban renewal 
programs. 

Veterans are experiencing great difficulty 
in obtaining GI home loans and the pressure 
to raise the interest rate on VA-guaranteed 
home loans continues strong. I joined in 
sponsoring and testified in committee urging 
passage of the Johnson bill which would 
make available for direct lending for Gi 
homes $1.3 billion of national service life 
insurance funds. Before increasing mort- 
gage interest rates for VA-guaranteed loans, 
we should make this effort to relieve the 
pressures in the home loan money market. 


IMMIGRATION 


The McCarran-Walter Act still stands on 
the statute books as a refutation of our 
traditional American ideals of justice and 
hospitality. The administration is support- 
ing legislation in which I have joined and 
I am also sponsoring independent legislation 
which would rewrite this law so as to elimi- 
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+ nate its injustices and make more realistic 


the admission of immigrants to our shores, 
permitting a pooling of quotas and utilizing 
the 1950 instead of the outmoded 1920 cen- 
sus. Under this legislation the overall num- 
ber. to be admitted would be 220,000 against 
the present 154,000 under the quota pro- 
visions of the law only about 80,000 of which 
are used; plus provisions for refugees and es- 
: 

Although some 26,000 Hungarian refugees 
have come into the United States under the 
emergency parole provisions of the law (plus 
7,000 under the Refugee Relief Act now ©&*- 
pired), the Congress still must act to give 
status to these refugees and those who @¢ 
still coming in and to enable the Unitec 
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legislation to accomplish this as well 
avo facilitate the adoption by United States 
families of children orphaned by war and 


gisaster abroad. 








The current investigations by the Select 
genate Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field (the Mc- 
Clellan committee) have disclosed abuses 
gnich should be redressed, but these revela- 
tions should not be misused by those who 
yould destroy the gains made by the rank 
and file of labor to enact negative legislation 
like the so-called right-to-work laws. I am 
supporting the President’s proposal for pro- 
tective regulation of union welfare and other 
funds as @ constructive means to assure 
honest and effective administration of these 
moneys for the benefit of the working people 
for whom they were originally established. 
But I am opposed to right-to-work laws. 
These laws have a deceptive name for they 
would seriously prejudice the normal proc- 
eses of collective bargaining and the main- 
tenance of trade unionism as a means to 
pring about collective bargaining agreements. 

The Congress is presently considering 
the administration’s recommendations for 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to extend the provisions relating to min- 
imum wages and hours to retail and service 
establishments above a stated size. It must 
be kept in mind that in New York State, 
there is already considerable effective work 
in respect of minimum wage standards estab-. 
lished by boards under the State’s laws. I 
shall seek protection for employees in retail 
and service establishments as to standards 
of minimum wages and maximum hours but 
giving recognition to State laws where they 
maintain adequate standards using the test 
of the Federal wage and hour law. 

Ihave joined in the sponsorship of S. 1067 
which would extend the unemployment com- 
pensation program to Puerto Rico. 

NIAGARA POWER AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


At a cost.approximating $600 million, the 
Niagara power project will be the largest 
project of its kind in the Nation. I have 
supported its development by the Power Au- 
thority under New York State law for the 
benefit primarily of rural and domestic con- 
sumers in the project’s economic market 
area; with full protection to the field of co- 
operative and municipal systems and the use 
of existing transmission systems. 

I joined in sponsoring S. 1144 to amend the 
Federal Highway Act so as to provide inclu- 
sion of parkways in federally aided highways 
and have favored billboard controls on Fed- 
eral roads similar to those in effect in New 
York State, 

In the interests of conservation as well as 
economy, I opposed authorization of con- 
struction of the Bruces. Eddy Dam which 
measure passed the Senate. However, before 
the dam can be built it will still be neces- 
sary for Congress to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds, 

There has been much protest from our 
citizens the Kinzua Dam which 
would affect the Cornplanter and y 
Indian Reservations. The rights of the Sen- 
eca Indians should be given full weight in 
this controversy. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 

The public must be assured of a 
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Legislation is»presently being considered in 
the House of Representatives which would 
increase first-class mail rates for the first 
time in a generation; the Senate committee 
is undertaking a comprehensive study of 
the entire theory of Government postal 
operations, the need for this study having 
been dramatically pointed up by the recent 
crisis in post office funds which brought on 
temporarily serious curtailment of services. 
Any. increase in postal rates mrust be given 
due effect as to all classes of mail and their 
capacity to pay their own way. 

The pressures that. the increased cost of liv- 
ing imposes upon both civil service and pos- 
tal workers and retired employees who can 
look only to the Congress for relief is getting 
intolerable. Consequently I am working 
hard for legislation for adequate pension and 
pay for postal employees and for civil-service 
employees to be enacted without delay. I 
sponsored 8S. 1476 which would permit postal 
employees to enjoy at least one State holiday, 
such as Columbus Day, annually. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


In addition to appropriating $45 million in 
order that the Small Business Administra- 
tion could continue its leading operations 
until the end of this fiscal year, June 30, 
1957, Congress also increased by $80 million 
the business loan authorization of the SBA. 

I joined in the sponsorship of legislation 
establishing the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a permanent agency, and also S. 1563 
which would permit many small businesses 
to take a straight 10-percent deduction on 
their income tax for routine deductible items, 
as is done on the personal income tax, thus 
saving the expense of enumerating the nu- 
merous individual items. 

I voted against the Fulbright amendment, 
offered ostensibly as a small business tax- 
reduction rider for corporations only to the 
Tax Rate Extension Act which sought to 
maintain corporate tax rates at present levels 
as otherwise the law keeping them at that 
level would have expired. As the situation 
stood, it was a matter of hours in order to 
pass the measure and a controversial amend- 
ment would have delayed enactment with 
serious consequences to the country; also 
only about 12 percent of small businesses are 
incorporated—the remaining 88 percent 
would have been discriminated against. I 
fully expect to support tax relief for small 
business just as soon as we have established 
our right to it-with some budget reduction. 

Hearings are presently in progress on S. 
11, amending the Robinson-Patman Act to 
pfovide that the so-talled good-faith defénse 
is not a substantive defense in some cases. 
Small business, for which this law was orig- 
inally enacted, must continue to have con- 
sideration in any amendment, but consumers 
need to be protected as well. An essential 
element in maintaining our economy is the 
facility with which competition may be pur- 
sued. 

VETERANS 

I am supporting the measure to create a 
Veterans’ Committee in the Senate which is 
presently pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee of which I am a member. 

As long as we have compulsory military 
service, the GI bill educational benefits 
should be extended to include those pres- 
ently entering the Armed Forces. I joined 


in sponsoring S. 1088 to permit World War II- 


and Korean war veterans to obtain national 
service life insurance if they had neglected 
to apply for it. previously or if their policies 
had lapsed. The high cost of living impels a 
reappraisal of pensions and benefits for dis- 
abled veterans and their families. Such ad- 
jJustment measures are now under active con- 
Spleration in the Congress. 
MATTERS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORK 
STATE 

The efforts in which I joined to continue 

the essential commuter services of the Hud- 
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son & Manhattan Railway were successful; 
unfortunately, similar efforts in behalf of 
the Ontario & Western Railroad could not be 
consummated due to the unsalvageable con- 
dition of that road’s economic structure. 

I continue my efforts on behalf of station 
WRGB and to preserve television service for 
the people of Schenectady and the surround- 
ing area. I joined in the sponsorship of leg- 
islation for additional Federal judges to re- 
lieve the overcrowded court dockets in New 
York, to provide $165,000 for construction of 
a water-filtration plant at Highland Falls, 
and to provide for Federal sharing of reloca- 
tion costs in the case of home occupants 
and small businesses displaced as a result 
of the Federal highway-construction pro- 
gram. 

Many of our citizens have written me con- 
cerning the proposed Lincoln Square urban- 
renewal project in New York City. I con- 
tinue my work for fair relocation practices 
for tenants and small business. The inclu- 
sion of a portion of Fordham University as 
a@ part of the proposed project is a matter 
presently pending in the courts and will be 
decided in accordance with judicial concepts 
of the appropriate constitutional and legal 
principles involved. 

MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


I have introduced legislation creating a 
United States Arts Foundation which would 
help foster the development of the perform- 
ing arts in areas of the Nation where they 
are not now adequately available by giving 
some help to nonprofit groups—including 
colleges and universities—but engaging in 
no production on its own. The cultural re- 
sources of our Nation should be developed 
and encouraged at a time of our greatest 
prosperity and when the cost can be mini- 
mized. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, my experience as 
New York State attorney general’ is proving 
of some help in bringing into being for the 
District of Columbia laws which have proven 
successful in our own State, such as controls 
to prevent charity rackets. Measures once 
enacted into law in the District of Columbia 
have in the past served as models for similar 
State statutes throughout the country. 

CONCLUSION 

I trust that you will continue to write me 
about your views and suggestions on matters 
of navional interest. I shall endeavor to re- 
spond always, and as fully as time and staff 
permit. 





The Litter Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 17, 1957 


Mr.BEALL. Mr. President, it is rather 
infrequent that an issue comes before us 
which appeals with equal force to our 
mundane regard for economy and our 
esthetic appreciation of the wonders of 
nature. Such an issue was discussed in 
an editorial in today’s Baltimore Sun, 
where it was pointed out that the per- 
sistent scattering of litter in the many 
scenic areas of America results in a com- 
bination of nationwide eyesores and 
costly cleanup operations. The editorial 
was extremely thought provoking, and I 
now ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of today’s 
REcorRD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LitTEeR SEASON 


Not long ago some tourists went to visit 
one of Maryland’s most beautiful sights, Cun- 
ningham Falls, near Thurmont. Through the 
ancient trees and the great falls of rock they 
climbed up to the top of the magnificent 
eascade. There, poised at the head of the 
falls, was a large carton filled with empty beer 
cans. The magic of the wild place was 
spoiled. 

This is an isolated and dramatic instance of 
a@ general tendency which does much to spoil 
the remaining areas of forest and fine views 
left tous. Every State and national park has 
its quota of lazy, slovenly people who cannot 
be bothered to clear up behind them. A na- 
tional authority estimates that last year it- 
cost $50 million to clear up the mess Ameri- 
cans made of their own country. And as each 
year brings more and more people out onto 
the highways, the bill goes up. 

This is the start of the picnicking and 
camping season, of vacations and weekend 
trips which will add another layer to the de- 
posit of tin cans and paper and bottles de- 
filing the parks and roadsides. Some people 
are apparently incorrigible; they live in a 
mess and they travel in a mess. But many 
who would not suffer a scrap of paper on their 
own lawns and yards toss it freely on other 
people's, and the Nation’s, property. If this 
property-conscious majority can be brought 
to an understanding of what they are doing, 
some of the ugliness and destruction can be 
avoided. 





The Day I Met Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting for inclusion in the REcoxp 
an article entitled “The Day I Met Ike,” 
written by 15-year-old Mark Falcoff who 
is a resident of California’s 24th Con- 
gressional District. Mark’s article was a 
prize winner in a writing contest spon- 
sored by Boys’ Life, a magazine published 
by the Boy Scouts of America. It ap- 
pears in the May 1957 issue of that maga- 
zine. . 

In his prize-winning entry, Mark de- 
scribes his big thrill in meeting President 
Eisenhower during the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco last 
August which he attended as a reporter 
for the Junior Journal, a magazine pub- 
lished entirely by teen-agers and of 
which Mark is managing editor. 

The Day I Met Ike is a very interesting | 
and well-written article. It shows keen 
insight into the issues and problems of 
the day on the part of Mark and speaks 
very well for the abilities of the youth of 
the Nation. 

The article follows: 

Tue Day I Mer Ine 
(By Mark Falcoff) 

Of all the weary reporters who trudged the 
streets of that convention city, San Fran- 
cisco, in 1956, I was the weariest. 

I had come all the way from Los Angeles: 
to attend the Republican National Conven- 
tion as a member of the junior press. I was 
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the youngest journalist in a crowd of vet- 
erans of the fourth estate. They repre- 
sented Time, Life, Scripps-Howard, Hearst, 
and the biggest daily and weekly publications 
in the world. I represented the Junior Jour- 
nal, the only magazine by and for teen- 
agers. Ours was the only junior publication 
granted full press credentials, because we 
are the only completely independent youth 
publication in the world. We were extremely 
proud to receive these credentials. But we 
were now too tired to care. 

Editor Sue Berkland and I were resting in 
the pressroom of the St. Francis Hotel. We 
were really tired. Sure, our hometown, Los 
Angeles, is big. But it’s level. 

This was Thursday, the 23d of August 1956, 
the last day of the convention. This was the 
day President Eisenhower would make his 
acceptance speech. 

We had been given an assignment before 
we left: Get an interview with the President. 
Well, any other publication would have 
deemed it impossible. 

On the previous day Sue and I had waited 
at the airport to see the President in.. I 
didn’t get near him. 

This morning our publisher, Margor Dayan, 
was having breakfast with James C. Hagerty, 
press secretary to the President. Mr. Hag- 
erty, came downstairs with her, and we were 
introduced. Miss Dayan asked for an inter- 
view. 

“I’m sorry,” said by Hagerty. “If I let you, 
T’ll have to let everyone.” 

They say that youth has optimism. Well, 
if they mean that we had no intention of 
taking Mr. Hagerty’s “no” seriously, they 
were right. 

We filed into the Italian Room of the St. 
Prancis, for the first live TV Presidential 
press conference. At least, I thought, if I 
don’t meet the President, I'll ask him a 
question. 

The President acknowledged the applause 
of the members of the press, and then began 
answering questions. The conference was in 
regard to Harold Stassen’s end of his “dump 
NIxon” campaign. Apparently someone for- 
got to ask the President why Mr. Stassen 
dropped his campaign, and I stood up. In a 
loud, clear voice I said, “Mr. President, did 
Mr. Stassen tell you exactly why he dropped 
his ‘dump Nixon’ campaign?” 

The President smiled, and said, “I was 
wondering when someone would ask me 
that.” All of a sudden he began to laugh, 
and everyone laughed with him, but he an- 
swered me. 

Igter I was informed. that I was the first 
junior reporter ever to ask the President a 
question at an official press conference. 

Apparently my question made an impres- 
sion on the President. In any event, he told 
Press Secretary y he would receive us 
in the presidential suite at 4 o’clock. 

At approximately 3:30 that afternoon, our 
publisher mysteriously disappeared. At 3:45 
she reappeared in the general pressroom 
with Mr. Hagerty, telling us that she had been 
with the President. Mr. Hagerty told us that 
he would return for us shortly, and escorted 
Miss Dayan back to the presidential suite. 

For the next 15 minutes, every man, wo- 
man, and child that entered that room 


leoked like James C. Hagerty. We were so — 


tired of waiting, that when Mr. Hagerty did 
enter, I was just about to doze off. 

“The President will see you now,” Mr. 
Hagerty was saying. 

How my heart jumped as the elevator be- 
gan its ascent. How anxious I had been. 

As we stepped out of the elevator, the 
secret-service men over and had us sign 
the official register. I noticed that Surgeon 
General Snyder had been with the —s 
shortly before we had entered. 

The President came out of his suite. We 
introduced ourselves. As the President took 
my hand, I think my heart skipped a beat. 
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We discussed a number of things. 4, ... 
us about his boyhood in Abilene, Kans \.! 
he told us that he thought juvenile ge." 
quency was far too played up in the ney, 
papers. We discussed our publication a 
the President said to me: “Mark, what's y,. 
job on the paper?” I told him that 1 y 
director of public relations. ‘ 

“Well, who’s the politieal reporter” 

“Oh, well, I do most of that.” 

“Well, they tie in pretty close togethe, 
the President said. ; 

As the interview continued, Mr. Haver, 
standing against the wall, subtly remina., 
the President that during the live TY pres 
conference I asked him a question. 

“I remember,” said the President. 

At the close of the interview, the Preside, 
took my hand, and I said, “It has been ay 
undreamed of honor, Mr. President.” 4, 
replied, not as a politician, but as a sincers 
eo “It’s been a great honor for me, 
We left the suite, and traveled down the 
elevator. I seemed to be on cloud number 9 
I don’t think I really came out of my trance 
until the secret-service man put his hand oy 
my shoulder and said, “All out, son.” 

Looking at my watch, I discovered that 
we had been with the Chief Executive about 
7 minutes. I’d been with Jor Martin nearly 
an hour. I’d been with Senator KNow.any 
15 minutes. But it wasn’t to be disputed 
that 7 minutes “presidential time” (as mr. 
Hagerty refers to it) was an awful lot. 

Miss Dayan returned from the President's 
suite and informed us that we were to ride 
at the rear of the President’s procession, in 
the White House press bus. 

As the President got into his limousine, 
and the procession pulled out of Union 
Square to the tune of Hail to the Chief, 1 
knew that of all days, this day was not to be 
forgotten. 

For this was the day that I had done some. 
thing no one I had ever known had done. 
This was the day that I met President 
Eisenhower. 








Facts and Figures on the Hells Canyon 
Issue 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
other one of his penetrating reports 
Eugene F. Rinta, research director of the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
has come up with another clarifying re- 
port. This one is entitled “The Many- 
Lived Helis Canyon Bill,” and, supported 
with cogent statistical material, reads 
as follows: 

THe Many-Livep Hetts Canyon BIL 


(By Eugene Rinta) 

A measure to authorize construction of 
a Federal hydroelectric project at Hells Can- 
yon in the Snake River has been introduced 
in every Congress since 1949. It has yet 
to reach floor action and a vote in the House. 
It did come up for a vote twice in the Sen- 
ate. In 1950 it was tabled by a 2 to 1 vote. 
It came up again last July and was rejected 
51 to 41. Now it is up for Senate action 4 
third time as 8S. 555 which was introduced 
the measure’s perennial sponsor, Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon. 
One good reason for rejection of the bill 
last year was the fact that it would have 
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eS. He told 
Kans. 
/ 4Q 
enile dej;, 


sed & wholly unnecessary burden of 
pillion dollars on the Nation's tax- 
This expenditure for a Federal proj- 


1 the new, st Hells Canyon was unnecessary then 
Cation, ang pecause the power potential of the 
What's you PY anyon reach of the Snake River was 
that I'y ‘4y in process of development by the 
»o Power Co. uhder a Federal license. 
ber?" Ai the time the Senate vote was taken last 
construction work on the company’s 
) together: had been going on for 8 months and 
| million dollars had been expended 
Ir. Hagerty As of the present, construction work 
’ TemindedflM teen underway for 18 months and the 
© TV pre any reports that over $20 million of 
ms ruction has been completed. An addi- 
o 4] $28 million for project construction 
* Presidengfill'si9 million for transmission facilities 
S been ay 1 pave been spent by the end of this 
lent.” Bg Moreover, the first dam of the com- 
> & sincerg y's three-dam project to be completed, 
or for me, prownlee, will be ready to deliver power 
down the eetie of the above facts, a majority of 
mamas & Senate Interior Committee voted April 
mY trancell ty report S. 555 to the Senate which is 
S hand on MM octed to act on it next week. If the Fed- 
4| Hells Canyon project should be author- 
ered that ; and started, the privately financed 
!ve about Mioect would have to be abandoned. This 
IN Dearly ME oig mean @ loss of the millions of dollars 
<NOWLAND ithe 18 months construction work al- 
“'sputed MM ay invested im it. The financial loss 
(a8 Mr, mid very likely have to be absorbed by 
- a taxpayers generally since the company is 
resident's ceeding under a duly authorized Federal 
€ to ride wnse and would have a strong claim for 
aston, 2 mages. The people of the Pacific North- 
+ would pay, too, because enactment of 
mousine, 555 would cause a 7 to 8 year delay in their 
f Union ting the additional power they say they 
Chief, | rently need. 
101 to be Thus, there seems to be even less sense in 
he Hells Canyon proposal now than there 
1€ somes a year ago. Yet the Senate is about to 
id done, it serious consideration again. For that 
resident on the chronological developments re- 
ting to the Hells Canyon issue are worth 
ng again. Mere they are in brief. 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE HELLS CANYON DISPUTE 
Canyon MMMM 1. In June 1947 the Idaho Power Co., an 
investor-owned public utility, filed a pre- 
liminary application with the Federal Power 
(ommission for the purpose of developing 
S the hydroelectric potential in the Snake 
River between Idaho and Oregon. Objec- 
tions to private development were raised by 
public power groups who urged Federal de- 
velopment instead. They suggested con- 
‘ struction of @ large single dam at Hells 
IVES Canyon. 
2.The proposed Federal Hells Canyon 
project came up for a vote in the Senate 
n an- in April 1950 and it was tabled by a 2 to 1 
pports vote. Later that year the Idaho Power Co. 
of the filed a formal application with FPC for a 
nerce, license to construct the first of its proposed 
12 re- dams, The Interior Department protested 
fanv- this application as did several public power 
: groups. 
orted 3. In 1952 the House Interior Committee 
reads held extensive with respect to the 
Federal Hells Canyon project and thereafter 
ILL voted unanimously to postpone indefinitely 
any further consideration of it. 
ad 4. In May 1953 Interior Secretary McKay 
Cad withdrew the Department’s objection to the 
eon Idaho Power Co.’s application. The com- 
oa pany then submitted to FPC its complete 
a proposal for development of Snake River 
oo 5. Staff of FPC spent 44,000 man- 
onal hours in studying the company’s three-dam 
- Proposal, and hearings were held over a pe- 
ae tod of 1 full year beginning July 7, 1953. 
eo Both the proponents and the opponents of 
_ the company proposal were given full oppor- 
tunity to present their cases. 
= 6. On August 4, 1955, the FPC issued a I!- 
ave cense to the y to construct three hy- 


coprojects in the Snake River. 
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7. The National Hells Oanyon Association 
and other advocates of the Federal project in 
November 1955 appealed the FPC licensing 
order to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. The 
circuit court affirmed the FPC decision on 
October 9, 1956. In the meantime the Senate 
on July 19, 1956, rejected a bill—S. 1333— 
which would have authorized the Federal 
project. The vote was 51 to 41. 

8. The proponents of the Federal project 
carriéd their appeal against the FPC decision 
to the Supreme Court February 14, 1957. On 
April 1, 1957, the Court, by an 8 to 1 vote, re- 
fused to review the circuit court’s decision 
and thus left standing the FPC licensing 
order. 

9. In the face of this history the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on a Hells Canyon 
bill for the third and presumably last time. 


FPC FINDINGS ON THE PRIVATE PROJECT 


Both the privately financed three-dam 
project and the taxpayer-financed single-dam 


project are basically hydroelectric projects,. 


although other benefits are involved in each. 
And there is very little difference in their 
power-producing capacities. The dependable 
power capacity of the company dams will be 
767,000 kilowatts as compared to 785,000 kilo- 
watts for the Federal project. The latter, 
however would cost more than twice as 
much to construct as the three company 
dams. 

In considering other benefits such as flood 
control, navigation and recreation, the FPC 
found that they “could be effectuated to 
about the same extent under either the pri- 
vate or Federal plan of development.” The 
Commission took note, however, of the fact 
that under private development these bene- 
fits “will be realized without expense to the 
United States.” The Commission concluded 
that the company’s three-dam project is 
best adapted to a comprehensive plan for 
developing the water resources of the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River. 


THE HELLS CANYON PROPONENTS’ LAST TRY 


Since application was first made for pri- 
vate power development in the Snake River, 
the public power forces in the Pacific North- 
west and elsewhere, too, have used every 
possible tactic to block it. And about all 
that can be said for their efforts is that they 
have delayed the production of power from 
this source. 

They have also been trying in vain since 
1949 to put through Congress a bill to au- 
thorize the Federal Hells Canyon project. 
They know this year will be their last chance 
since the first dam of the company’s project 
will be ready to produce power in 1958. 
Therefore, they are going all out to get en- 
actment of S. 555. Some measure of their 
success to date is shown in the fact that S. 
555 was introduced not only by Senator 
MokseE but by 27 cosponsoring Senators. How 
many others will be persuaded to vote for the 
unnecessary half billion dollar Federal ex- 
penditure proposed in S. 555 remains to be 
seen, 

WHAT THE FEDERAL PROJECT WOULD COST EACH 
STATE 

So that the taxpayers of each of the States 
can see how much money will be taken un- 
necessarily out of their States to finance the 
Federal Helis Canyon project if it is author- 
ized, the table on the next page allocates its 
cost to the States on the basis of their re- 
spective shares of the present Federal tax 
burden. The $509.7 million total cost con- 
sists of $353.7 million for project construc- 
tion, $26.5 million for interest during con- 
struction, and $129.5 million for transmis- 
sion facilities. These figures do not include 
the cost to the taxpayers for the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to compensate the private 
company for the investment it has already 
made in its Snake River project which would 
have to be abandoned. 
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Cost to the States of the Federal Hells 
Canyon project 
















Percent of 
Federal tax Cost of 
burden project to 
borne by the States 
the States 
Bie. « vccccicdsccses 1.02 $5, 198, 940 
BER cca ccihinienciiinecnns 47 2, 305, 590 
SS ETD 49 2, 497, 530 
NG oon 9. 81 50, 001, 570 
CRN ond i cctetennwus . 89 4, 536, 330 
Connecticut..-_..........- 1, 97 10, 641, 090 
DITOR, 5 02. ntannabtiile . 40 2, 038, 800 
I tidiinlttns nattitiaieies 1. 80 9, 174, 600 
Georgia aioe 1,34 6, 829, 980 
Idaho. . 25 1, 274, 250 
Tilinois__. 7. 46 38, 023, 620 
Indiana 2. 62 13, 354, 140 
errs ee niccbitiie a nee 1. 26 6, 422, 220 
No. sk ches cd 1. 06 5, 402, 820 
GRY sai. nisiiciis cb cin 1.09 5, 555, 730 
ND iettelee ritticcen 1.16 5, 912, 520 
a eS .43 2, 191, 710 
ee ee S| 1.93 9, 837, 210 
Massachusetts. ........... 3. 37 17, 176, 890 
DO ic cn dbancnoton 5,63 28, 696, 110 
DEMONS occ anne cee 1. 68 8, 562, 960 
Mississippi-_ . 48 2, 446, 560 
Missouri. _. eae 2. 50 12, 742, 500 
RG itd call nwt 235 1, 783, 950 
See ntieindictckwe 66 3, 364, 020 
0 Sa ae 20 1, 019, 400 
New Hampshire_......... 31 1, 580, 070 
New Jersey. ...-.......... 4. 22 21, 509, 340 
DE NOs ccd cannansce 34 1, 732, 980 
Se 12. 65 64, 477, 050 
North Carolina........... 1.42 7, 237, 740 
North Dakota_...........- 2 1, 172, 310 
Rita acccniasneideiinname aise 6. 48 33, 028, 560 
Oklahoma.. 1.00 | . 5,097,000 
Oregon ____. .99 5, 046, 030 
Pennsylvan 6. 98 35, 577, 060 
Rhode Island. J 52 2, 650, 440 
South Carolina...........- 66 3, 364, 020 
South Dakota............. .22 1, 121, 340 
TPRONNNG. 60. cendinatciaon ‘ 1.24 6, 320, 280 
TOG. ...icctabiasceusanen 4. 39 22, 375, 830 
[3 SE Pe NE 37 1, 885, 890 
ee .16 815, 520 
I sin cnctietieetetnteniid 1. 62 8, 257, 140 
,f CC eee 1. 69 8, 613, 930 
West Virginia............. . 3, 822, 750 
Lu | ee 2.13 10, 856, 610 
We I 17 866, 490 
District of Columbia, Ha- 
wali, Alaska, etc.......- 1,14 5, 810, 580 
te iG ciecesdins 100.00 | 4 509, 700, 000 





1 Estimate as submitted by representatives of the De- 
partment of Interior to the Senate Interior Committee 
during its hearings on the bill, 





The Mississippi Valley Association’s Ex- 
panded Program for 1957 and 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH ‘of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Wade W. Hollowell, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
delivered a very fine address before the 
annual Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
Friday, May 17, outlining the program 
of his organization for the months 
ahead. I am confident that under Mr. 
Hollowell’s leadership the Mississippi 
Valley Association will be one of the 
more able forces in our country contrib- 
uting to the sound conservation of our 
water resources. Mr. Hollowell’s re- 
marks about water pollution make it 
clear that pollution abatement is a prob- 
lem not only for the Mississippi Valley 
but also for our entire country. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Hollowell’s speech as part of my 
remarks: 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION’s Ex- 
PANDED PROGRAM FOR 1957 AND 1958 


(Remarks by Wade W. Hollowell, president, 
Mississippi Valley Association, before the 
annual convention, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., May 
17, 1957) 

Down through the years the programs of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and the Mississippi Valley Association have 
been confined largely to the development of 
rivers and harbors, and, of course, these in- 
cluded programs for the development of 
navigafion, flood control, and for the multi- 
ple uses of our water resources. It has been 
and it still is our great program. 

We are all for the development of our 
waterways for navigation, the control of our 
waterways to prevent floods, the control of 
our waterways for domestic and industrial 
supply of water, and the control of our water 
resources for the production of food and 
fiber. Your great organization and ours 
have down through the years advocated this 
philosophy. 

The Mississippi Valley Association, at its 
last annual convention, restated its broad 
general policies for the development and 
conservation of our water resources. 

We also spelled out our endorsements of 
many specific projects in the midcontinent 
area of the United States. These broad poli- 
cies and these endorsements of specific proj~ 
ects are not a new thing for our organiza- 
tion, ; 

We have, however, launched two new 
programs based on the philosophy that 
America has dwelled on the conseravtion of 
and protection from our waters but has not 
properly emphasized proper end utilization 
of the water. 

As a result we have launched a program 
of industrial development in the midconti- 
nent area of the United States and a pro- 
gram to protect the waters of the area from 
pollution so that waters of the area can be 
used for industrial consumption. 

The population growth in the great Mis- 
sissippi Basin has been less than the growth 
of the entire United States. While the popu- 
lation of the United States» has increased 
10 percent, our overall increase in the mid- 
continent area has only been 3 percent. On 
the face of it, it appears the midcontinent 
area of the United States has been slipping 
in economic importance. The fact is that 
all of our loss in population has taken place 
in the areas within the midcontinent away 
from waterways. 

The growth in population and the expan- 
sion of industry in the Mississippi Valley 
has been iargely confined to the areas along 
our developed waterways. Ten billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new industries have moved 
into the Ohio Basin since the close of the 
Second World War. 

Billions of dollars in new industry have 
moved into the area along the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway and along the Mississippi, 
River. The growth and development in the 
midcontinent area has not only been along 
our waterways, but that growth has been in 
direct proportion to the development on the 
waterway on which it is located. The lower 
Mississippi and the Ohio areas have been 
developed for a number of years and there 
we have made phenomenal progress. Ten 
major industrial and chemical firms have 
recently announced plans for new plants 
along a small stretch of the Mississippi River 
above Baton Rouge, with total expenditures 
of $800 million. Along the Missouri River, 
where we are just beginning to get the river 
under control, the. industrial development 
has only started. On the Arkansas River, 
where until the last year practically nothing 
had been dene to control and utilize the 
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waters of that stream, practically no in- 
dustrial development has as yet taken place. 
This is also true along the Red River, 
Ouachita, and others. ‘ 

Anticipating the early completion of the 
development of the Missouri River and the 
expediting of the development of the Ar- 
kansas River, the Red, and the Ouachita 
and many other tributary rivers, we have 
decided that the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion has a very definite responsibility to help 
develop industrialization in areas where in- 
dustry can thrive. Industry can thrive and 
will thrive only where there is an abundance 
of controlled water. 

Many small communities along our inland 
waters find fewer and fewer benefits from 
agriculture what with acreage allotments, 
the soil bank, mechanization, and the trend 
toward larger-size commercial farming op- 
erations. In addition each year a smaller 
portion of the consumer dollar is captured 
by the farmer, in fact now only slightly above 
20 percent. 

The smaller community along our inland 
waterways has been concentrating on agri- 
culture and flood control but with the 
lessening of the importance of agricultural 
income to the economy-and the bettering 
of fiood-control measures, community lead- 
ers must concentrate on getting a better 
share of the consumer dollar through manu- 
facturing and industry and must begin -to 
capitalize on their water, for both industrial 
usage and economic transportation. 

We envision a clearinghouse for these 
communities in our basin to assist leadership 
in preparing for, presenting to, and acquir- 
ing new industry which can use the water 
facilities, be they local processing or manu- 
facturing ventures or national concerns seek- 
ing water near growing consumer areas. 

Water is needed not only as a means of 
transportation of heavy bulk commodities, 
but water, the Nation's most abundant min- 
eral, is becoming costlier in hundreds of 
communities around the country and the 
competition for water has become so great 
that we believe that something is going to 
have to be done to prevent the waste of our 
water resources through unnecessary and un- 
controlled pollution. 

‘The per capita consumption of water in 
America today is around 1,200 gallons daily. 
Only 137 gallons of this total per capita 
daily consumption is devoted to domestic 
use, and I am sure that some of you wonder, 
while attending a national convention, how 
any one individual can use that much water 
in a day. I have seen several liquids other 
than H.O consumed around these conven- 


tions, but water use even here dominates the 


scene, for everyone here bathes and that 
takes water as we will see. 

It might be interesting to take a look at 
how we use water domestically. It takes 
4 to 7 gallons of water to flush the toilet. 
Your shower runs about 25 gallons down the 
drain. A little better than 2 gallons of water 
are used for washing the dishes. An auto- 
matic dishwasher may take around 25 gallons. 
Bathing the children takes an average of 80 


lons of water are required to produce a 
of gasoline and 100 gallons of water are 
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needed to produce a pound of synth; tie mp 
ber. Our meatpacking industry, i ;,- 
every industry in America consumes len 
amounts of water and many of those ing,” 
tries pollute far more water than they ‘a 
sume. " 

We, of the Mississippi Valley A;; 
believe that unless industry unites 
sane and effective program of wate: Pollution 
abatement, American industry can ex). 
some very drastic State and Federa) jeg), 
tion to prevent the pollution of the streams 
of America that are keeping America strom 

Industry has moved into these areas a 
controlled water and this industry has be, 
most welcome. Water has been »j); Under 
control in reservoirs and in stabilized strean, 
for the use of industry, but not for | 
by industry. 

A great steel giant at Gary, Ind Pumps 
550 million gallons of water into their plan 
daily from Lake Michigan. This is enoyp, 
to make a lake 10 feet deep measuring 15 oj: 
blocks in length and width. A stee! company 
in West Virginia requires a pumping capaci; 
of 265 million gallons a day to keep ste¢] Dro. 
‘duction going. The Eastman Kodak Co, 
Rochester, N. ¥., consumes enough wate 
every day to satisfy a city of 300,000. Ty 
Union Stockyards Co. at Chicago wil! cons 
sume 5 million gallons a day while Armoy 
& Co. plants in Chicago will use 10 million 
gallons of water daily. Paper mills use 25) 
tons of water for every ton of sulfite woo 
Pulp with most good-size mills consuming 
more water in a day than would a city o 
50,000. ; 

Industrial and steam power use now a. 
counts for around 45 percent of the total 
water use, compared with only 39 percent 
in 1946. By 1970 the figure is expected to 
rise to about 51 percent. Water supply 
now ranks with labor and transportation as 
a key factor in determining plant location, 
Many areas are being bypassed by industry 
because of water shortage and we believe that 
unless we find an equitable solution to 
the water-pollution problem, we are going 
to limit the industrial expansion we » 
vitally need in most parts of our country. 

Tt is no coincidence that heavy water-con- 
suming chemical plants have been locating 
along the Ohio and the Mississippi River 
Basins or that one-third of the Nation's total 
plant spending in the past 5 years has been 
concentrated in the Great Lakes area. 


New industry is most welcome but some 
of the industries which have been locating 
along our waterways have not been good 
neighbors. They have Gumped chemicals, 
inorganic or organic materials into our 
streams which have not only destroyed fish 
and wildlife, but they have greatly limited 
the supply of water for other industries and 
for agriculture. 

We do not have all the answers to these 
problems of an adequate water supply and 
the maximum prevention of water pollu- 
tion, but with the aid of industria! leaders 
and research organizations we hope to find 
at least a partial solution to this problem. 
The Mississippi Valley Association is invest- 
ing a sizeable portion of its funds ins 
program of research and a program 0f 0!- 
ganization that we hope will lead to 4 
situation in which we can have the mat- 
mum, industrial development of our con- 
trolled water by every possible 
source of pollution. Much of our water 
resource development program in America 
is financed by all of the people, that 5s, 
by the Federal Government. We do envi- 
sion, however, a National Water Pollution 
(Abatement) Committee with participation 
on the committee by industry, municipal- 
ities, the States and the Federal Government, 
possibly at first a research and information 
clearinghouse, later leading to uniformity 
of }aws and practices on both the iocal and 
Federal_level. 
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not believe that it is fair, reason- 


io 
at business for any city or any 
sndusty ¢o unnecessarily reduce the value 


of our water resources by not making every 

ible effort to eliminate water pollution. 
possi addition to our traditional efforts 
rotect us from and conserve our water 
the Mississippi Valley Association 
js directing efforts to conserve and utilize 
our water. We invite your great Rivers and 
Harbors Congress to help us in building an 
even greater and more prosperous America. 


Thank you. 





Dulles’ Revolving Door 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
prink to brink and bungle to bungle is 
still the order of the day with Mr. Dulles. 
In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 16, 1957: 

Duties’ REvoLvinc Door 

If Mr. Dulles were a junior law clerk and 
drew up a brief using the same legal argu- 
ments he has just offered to justify his ex- 
clusion of American reporters from China, he 
would be chided for not doing his home- 
work. Mr. Dulles’ position is that the con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of the press 
relates only to publication and has nothing 
to do with the gathering of news. This is 
like an argument that the right to vote has 
nothing to do with the freedom to cast 
ballots. 

In 2 of the 3 principal Supreme Court de- 
cisions he cites, the Secretary of State has 
taken language out of context and ignored 
the substance of the decisions. In the third 
he has turned a ruling affecting the business 
operations of the press so as to apply it to the 
gathering of news. The final case Mr. Dulles 
cites, a New York court of appeals decision 
having to do with secrecy of trials, has little 
direct bearing on the present discussion. 

Let it be acknowledged that newspapers 
have sometimes been foolish in crying free- 
dom of the press when their business activ- 
ities were properly subjected to laws of gen- 
eral application. Mr. Dulles is being no lets 
foolish, it seems to us, in contending that 
access to information is not a fundamental 
component of freedom of the press. 

Actually, the Constitution specifies neither 
access to information nor right of uncen- 
sored publication in its stipulation that 
“Congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
In point of fact, however, the right of pub- 
lication which Mr, Dulles himself construes 
from the first amendment can be rendered 
meaningless without the right to gather 
news, subject to particularized applications 
of law. 

There is a vast difference between the re- 
fusal of the Government to release informa- 
tion, justified with respect to certain secu- 
rity matters, and the use of the power of Gov- 
ernment to prevent the gathering of infor- 
mation from nonofficial and foreign sources. 
Yet this latter is essentially ‘what Mr. Dulles 
is doing under what seems to us a thoroughly 
warped interpretation of the first amend- 
ment. In his recent letter to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, Mr. Dulles virtually acknowl- 
edged that he does not want American re- 
porters to write from China as a matter of 
policy. Therefore he is using the arm of 


~ 
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Government, through the denial of pass- 
ports, to make such reporting a crime. 

The important question, of course, is not 
whether the Secretary of State is legally em- 
powered to do what he is doing, but whether 
he is wise. Here he has employed a dubious 
legal argument to becloud an issue that is 
essentially political. On the political side 
the explanations of why the American peo- 
ple are denied firsthand information about 
Communist China from American reporters 
have become more and more farfetched. 
They have served to isolate American policy 
more and more from reality and make more 
and more painful the inevitable retreat. 
Cannot Mr. Dulles, who so often displays a 
pragmatic bent, reverse himself before he 
becomes totally stuck in a dead end? 





Cash Return Is the Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict will be vitally affected by the pro- 
posed Trinity project. I submit here- 
with an editorial from the Hollister Free 
Home advocating Federal and private 
partnership in Trinity power develop- 
ment: 

CasH Return Is THE QUESTION 


Many opinions, both pro and con, have 
been expressed over the proposal of joint 
development rights on the Trinity River 
project. 

The age-old question of public versus pri- 
vate power has been aired to the fullest 
extent and cries of Government subsidy 
for Pacific Gas and Eleetric have been heard. 

We have our own idea on public and pri- 
vate power and contentd that a State-regu- 
lated utility has proven to be far more effec- 
tive and cheaper in the long run than any 
public-power development. 

But that doesn’t appear to be the cardinal 
issue at hand. The question to be decided 
seems already to have been pointed in Con- 
gress with the determined efforts of both 
the House and Sénate to slash away at Presi- 
dent Eisefhower’s budget. The issue seems 
to be money, or rather, economy. * * * 
Under which proposal will the State, the 
Nation and, most of all, the people, benefit? 

We believe the question is answered by 
Robert H. Gerdes, executive vice president 
of Pacific Gas & Electric in his recent letter 
to Senator KucHEL. 

In the first place, the Government would 
save $56 million in project capital costs 
under the joint-development program. The 
Government also would stand to gain $165 
million more net revenue to aid basic water 
purposes of the project than if it were to 
build the power facilities alone. Some $83 
million in Federal tax revenue would be 
created and the California and local gov- 
ernments would receive $62 million in new 
taxes. t 

That’s a lot of money in any man’s lan- 
guage, and according to the Pacific Gar % 
Electric official, none of it would be forth- 
coming under total Federal construction. 

Of course Pacific Gas & Electric is to re- 
ceive more firm power for its transmission 
lines and for its consumers. But we all 
realize more power is needed now in this 
growing State of ours—and still more will 
be needed as the growth continues. Cali- 
fornians are paying now for Pacific Gas & 
Electric power. They will continue to pay 
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in the future, but it will be at a rate set 
by the State—a firm rate that has been 
decided by the people themselves through 
their representatives in Sacramento. 

We believe the dollars and cents return on 
the question of joint development of the 
Trinity project is the actual issue, and that 
Pacific Gas & Electric has presented a solid 
format of what it can and will do. 

Decided on that merit, there should be 
no hesitafion on the part of the public or 
our representatives to give Pacific Gas & 
Electric a wholehearted go-ahead. 





Hells Canyon Dam Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the world’s largest 
electric power cooperative, the Dairyland 
Power Cooperative, in a meeting at La 
Crosse, Wis., April 18, considered the 
Hells Canyon situation and passed a res- 
olution endorsing the Federal dam pro- 
posal. Within less than a week after the 
resolution had been passed the Federal 
Power Commission on April 24 granted 
the Idaho Power Co. permission to iSsue 
$40 million in short promissory notes to 
finance a series of private dams, and on 
April 25 the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion issued accelerated amortization cer- 
tificates which will enable the private 
power company to receive interest-free 
loans of $30.5 million which amounts to a 
subsidy over a 50-year period of $329 mil- 
lion. I would like to point out that the 
Dairyland Co-op serves the needs of 26 
member distribution cooperatives in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, 
who in turn distribute electrical energy 
to more than 93,000 farm families and 
rural businesses. As American taxpay- 
ers who are familiar with the operation 
of public power principles, these direc- 
tors have a special knowledge to apply to 
this problem. The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
will act at its present session on authorizing 
legislation to construct a high dam at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River; and 

Whereas the proper legislative test to apply 
to any project like the proposed high Hells 
Canyon Dam is whether it will provide for 
the fullest proper use of natural resources 
and whether private interests are willing and 
able to do the job as well as can be done by 
Federal development; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has granted a license to Idaho Power Co. for 
construction of small, low dams as an alter- 
native to a single high Federal dam despite 
the findings of its hearing examiner, after a 
year of hearings, that the best development 
in the public interest would be a single high 
dam such as proposed in the Hells Canyon 
legislation; and , 

Whereas we heartily concur with the ex- 
aminer that a high dam providing 2,880,000 
more acre-feet of storage for flood control, 
that would provide aimost 40 percent more 
power; that would permit ultimate sale of 
the power at less than half the cost com- 
pared to projects authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission, is clearly a superior pro- 
ject in the public interest, particularly be- 
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cause it would be part of a long-term inte- 
grated development of the Snake River; and 

Whereas the examiner’s reason for recom- 
mending approval of a Federal Power Com- 
mission license for private development was 
only because he personally didn't think Con- 
gress would authorize promptly the Federal 
development; and 

Whereas Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Iowa farmers, as well as farmers in 11 
other Midwestern States, would realize a sav- 
ing of approximately $8.40 per ton in their 
purchase of plant food as a result of a major 
development of the phosphate resources of 
this area which would utilize the low-cost 
power from a Federal dam, but could not 
practically utilize higher cost power and 
lesser available capacity from private de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas, in 1957, 16 farmer-owned coop- 
erative organizations serving the plant-food 
needs of 2 million farmer patrons in 15 
Midwestern States have already started de- 
velopment of the phosphate resources of this 
area but find the cost of concentrating super- 
phosphates at the plant cost $2.10 per ton 
more for each additional mill in kilowatt- 
hour cost and the difference between cost of 
power available from Federal development 
averages 3 mills compared to 7 mills from 
private development; and 

Whereas low-cost power would increase the 
percentage of estimated phosphate deposits 
feasible for development by more than 300 
percent, and such differentials in both price 
and available supply may often determine 
whether or not a farmer can afford to follow 
good soil-conservation practices; and 

Whereas Idaho Power Co. already has ap- 
Plications pending for rapid tax writeoffs on 
2 of its proposed 3 small dams which at 
6 percent over 50 years would yield a total 
subsidy at the expense of taxpayers of more 
than $325 million, or, roughly, the cost of 
the Federal high dam, with the further ex- 
pectation that a similar subsidy will be ap- 
plied for if it should build the third dam 
it proposes; and 

Whereas the private development repre- 
sents partial, piecemeal, and less-than-maxi- 
mum integration of the potential of our great 
American water resources at ultimately much 
greater cost to the taxpayers of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas this stretch of the Snake River 
represents the greatest remaining potential 
dam site in the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
board of directors of Dairyland Power Coop- 
erative, which serves more than 90,000 rural 
families with their wholesale electric-power 
needs in the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois, do hereby strongly urge 
that our representatives in the Senate of the 
United States Congress and our representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives in our 
United States Congress do actively support 
enabling and authorizing legislation to pro- 
vide for the construction of the high Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon under auspices of the 
United States and that construction be 
authorized with the least possible delay. 


How To Cut the Cost of the Trinity River 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Representative James B, Urtr, of 
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California, recently reported in cogent 
words to his constituents just why the 
United States taxpayers would be better 
off by partnership in the Trinity River 
project. His words are of such force 
that I believe their benefit should be 
shared with all our colleagues by inclu- 
sion in this Recorp. His report follows: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. Utr) 


Last year Congress authorized the Trinity 
River project in California at a-cost of $225 
million. This project provided for the trans- 
mountain diversion of some 865,000 acre-feet 
from the Trinity River to tiie Sacramento 
River below the Shasta Dam. ‘There is a total 
water drop of 1,500 feet. This would provide 
water power sufficient to generate 385,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

The act directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to proeeed with negotiations for the 
sale of the falling water to a private utility 
and report the result of these negotiations 
with his recommendations. The nego- 
tiations could not come effective until ap- 
proved by Congress. The Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. was the only company which offered 
to negotiate such an agreement. They of- 
fered to construct the powerplants and .op- 
erate them for a period of 50 years subject 
to renewal or recapture of the powerplants 
by the Government. ‘They agreed to make an 
average annual payment to the United States 
of $4,617,000 for the privilege of having the 
water pass through their turbines withou 
any consumptive use of the water. ‘ 

This payment is equal to $5.33 per acre- 
foot, which figure is considerably higher 
than the farmer will pay per acre-foot for 
the full consumptive use thereof. They 
agreed to integrate their system with that of 


the Central Valley project. They further . 


agreed to provide energy on an -exchange 
basis from the company’s system to operate 
project pumps including those in the -pro- 
posed Feather River project in order to make 
more commercial power available for sale by 
the Government to its preferred customers, 
This would also allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to use the company’s transmission 
facilities to serve Federal and preference 
customers for 50 years at a charge less than 
th cost to the Government if it owned the 
facilities required for this service. 

On February 12, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior transmitted the proposed agreements to 
the Congress and recommended joint de- 
velopment of Trinity water resources. If 
his recommendations: are accepted by Con- 
gress, it would save the Federal Government 
a capital outlay of $5544 million for the 
power plants, and provide in the 50-year 
period total additional revenue to the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments of $310 
million or $85 million more than the pro- 
posed cost of the whole Trinity River project, 
and the Federal Government would still have 
$150 million worth of water to sell to the 
farmers over that same period of time. 

If the Federal Government generates this 
power, it would first have to invest an addi- 
tional $5514 million in generating equip- 
ment, plus the cost of a power distributing 
system and would then sell the power below 
its true market value under the preference 
clause to less than 5 percent of the people 
of California, or less than one-third of 1 per- 
cent of the people of the United States 
actually would be financing the project, 

This very small group of individuals, as 
class, who receive this benefit, perform 
special service whatever for the 
ment. The advocates of public 
always saying that these great natural 
sources belong to all of the people and 
come up with the inconsistent demand 
a very few people in the immediate 
should reap all of the benefits at the 
of the rest of the country. I feel that the 
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American taxpayer who financed this Pro} 
is entitled to recover the full return o:<" 
investment and to apply any proft therefr 
to additional conservation projects. 7 
If Congress does not approve this pro 
contract and decides to genrate and se) 4, 
power, I shall propose an amendment thas 
the rates to be charged shall be sutticieny 
high to permit the Government to Day ay 
amount equal to what the company yo 


‘have paid to State and local SOvernmensy 


for the support of schools, churches, ; 
and other necessary services supplied ty 
State of California and other loca) gover, 
ments. This in itself would amount: to ove 
a million dollars a year. 
TT 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE’ PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accom, 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printg 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exe, 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting » 
ports or documents in response to inquirig 
from Congress shall submit therewith » 
estimate of the probable cost of printing tl 
usual number. Nothing in this section m 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports g 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.g§ 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe, 
presented to either House, shall be referre 
immediately to the Committee on Hous 
Administration of the House of Representx 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thet 
report, shall give the probable cost of th 
proposed printing upon the estimate of th 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall bp 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authoriz 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 723, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
S credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressIonaL Record is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may #150 be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a copy of the address 
delivered by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
at a Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
Detroit, Mich., on Saturday, May 18, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Let’s JOIN THE ISSUES 


(Remarks by Senator WaYNE Morse to Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day Dinner, Detroit, Mich., 
May 18, 1957) 

Governor Williams, reverend clergy, Sen- 
ator McNaMarA, Lieutenant Governor Hart, 
my congressional colleagues, all Democratic 
officials, and fellow Democrats, it is a high 
honor to be invited to speak to a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Detroit, Mich., par- 
ticularly at a time when the Democratic 
Party in this State is rising to a zenith of 
power and prestige that is almost unmatched 
elsewhere in this country. Your great Gov- 
ernor Williams has demonstrated an ability 
unusual in American politics, and that is 
a capacity not just to win an unprecedented 
number of terms in office for himself, but to 
lead his entire party to success in his State. 

It is a great privilege to me to be at the 
meeting with my good friend Par McNamara. 
He can close his ears for a minute while I 
talk about him. In 1954 I campaigned for 
Par McNamara in Michigan. I knew I was 
campaigning for a true liberal, a fine man, 
and a great Democrat. His record in the 
Senate proves I was right. Par is doing a 
wonderful job for and the Nation 
in the Senate of the United States. In my 
book of political fications for high office 
Pat McNamara rates with the best. -He per- 
sonifies courage. He inspires me with his 
honest independence of judgment. He has 
brains and please remember that there is 
no substitute for brains in public service. 

Pat enjoys and deserves the esteem and 
respect of the Senate. Start reelecting him 
now because it is very important to Michigan 
and the country that he be kept in the Sen- 
ate for many years to come. 

It is not often that politicians do more 
than achieve their own success at the polls 
and in public affairs. It is rare, indeed, as 
American election statistics show, when the 
popularity of a candidate can be transferred 
to other candidates in sufficient numbers 
to help them win elections, and it is even 
more rare when a popular leader can sustain 
the gains of his party even when he is not 
on the ticket. 

Governor Williams has been able to 
achieve that for the same reasons that a 
very few other State and National leaders 
have achieved it—because he has personified 
& program and policy of government that 
has served the general welfare of his State. 
He has brought vitality and liberalism to the 
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Democratic Party in Michigan and made the 
party the true servant of the people. As a 
result its candidates have been elected to 
more State and local offices than Democrats 
have ever held in your State before. 

I am proud to say that we have been 
making the same record in Oregon. Last fall 
we not only held the Senate and House seats 
we Democrats already had, but gained 2 
more of Oregon’s 3 Republican congressional 
seats; we captured the State house, the lower 
house of the State legislature, and gained a 
tie with Republicans in the State senate, so 
that Democrats in Oregon, too, now hold 
more State and local offices than ever before 
in history. 

Much has been made of the strong show- 
ing by our party in the Pacific Northwest last 
fall in face of the Eisenhower vote. I want 
to talk to you about the reason for that 
success, which is the same, I think, as the 
reason underlying your great victories here 
in Michigan. 

Our example to the party nationally is 
essentially that in neither State have we 
provided Eisenhower and his administration 
with their political clothes, nor have we per- 
mitted Eisenhower to pose as a liberal while 
he carries out the traditional Republican 
policies of economic royalism. In both 
States Democrats have drawn the issues 
clearly and have taken their stand on the 
side of the welfare of the people and against 
Eisenhower’s Republican policies of economic 
favoritism and special privilege. Thus I 
selected as my subject Let’s Join the Issues. 

Michigan has an outstanding example from 
its own history of why a party gains popular 
support and another party loses it. In the 
1840’s and 1850’s the two national parties 
reached a complete stalemate on the most 
searching issue of the age—human slavery. 
The result was indecision, compromise, and 
evasion by the parties of an issue that was 
choking to death the American experiment. 

As party conventions met «nd party plat- 
forms were drafted, they avoided coming to 
grips with the great issue of whether the in- 
stitution of chattel slavery should be extend- 
ed into the free territories. They sought to 
evade, to straddle, and to compromise on 
what was then the most divisive and para- 
lyzing paradox of American life. 

The Whig Party did not even survive its 
failure to face up to that issue. As its lead- 
ership hedged and compromised, its rank and 
file and its voting strength drifted away into 
new political organizations. 

The State of Michigan helped give birth to 
the strongest and clearest voice that emerged 
from that welter of the 1850’s. I understand 
that Wisconsin and Michigan dispute the ac- 
tual founding of the Republican Party, but 
there existed in both States the desire for a 
political party through which firm and un- 
compromising Opposition to the expansion of 
slavery could be expressed. A few candidates 
ran under the Republican label in 1854; in 
1856 it offered the mgjor opposition to the 
Democrats for the Presidency; by 1860 it cap- 
tured the White House from a shattered and 
disorganized Democratic Party that had 
wound up with two candidates and two plat- 
forms. 

I need not come to Michigan to relate to 
you the history of your State, but I would 
point it out to you as a graphic reminder of 
the futility of compromise on the great issues 
of human freedom and progress by a politi- 
cal party and the necessity for positive and 
Seeger aS party policies. As a footnote 


to history, let me add that it was a declara- 
tion by independent Democrats in 1854 that 
furnished the greatest impetus to the found- 
ing of the Republican Party here in the 
Midwest. “Demagogs may tell,” they wrote, 
“that the Union can be maintained only by 
submitting to the demands of slavery. We 
tell you that the Union can only be main- 
tained by the full recognition of the just 
claims of freedom and man. The Union was 
formed to establish justice and secure the 
blessings of liberty. When it fails to accom- 
plish these ends, it will be worthless, and 
when it becomes worthless it cannot long 
endure.” 

The same might well be said of a party, 
and of the Democratic Party. One hundred 
years ago, a strong stand for the just claims 
of freedom and man brought the Republican 
Party to the heights of power within 6 years 
of its founding. The failure to take such a 
stand ruined the Democratic Party for a 
generation and nearly caused its destruction. 

It is to the credit of our party that it sur- 
vived those years of political cowardice and 
impotence, which terminated in a shameful 
defense of human slavery and disunion. We 
should be proud of the fact that our party 
was able to recapture the tradition of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, and to become again the 
symbol and vehicle of human progress in 
America. 

That was because the Democratic Party 
remained, basically, the party of the work- 
ingman, the farmer, and the small-business 
man and under Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman it emerged in its best 
tradition. Where we dodge or equivocate on 
the great economic and social issues of our 
day, when we fail to stand for the general 
welfare of the American people and for pro- 
grams needed to push back the limitations on 
human freedom, when we give aid and com- 
fort and political support to a morally cor- 
rupt Eisenhower administration, we fail the 
true, historic mission of the Democratic 
Party and do not earn or deserve the support 
and votes of the people. 

When we stick by our basic principles of 
fighting for the interests and welfare of all 
the American people, we have won elective 
office. I think that is the great lesson the 
national Democratic Party can learn from 
Michigan and from the Northwest. 

We have opposing us in Washington a 
typically reactionary Republican adminis- 
tration, despite the new labels that are pasted 
on it, all the way from dynamic conservatism 
to modern Republicanism. All of them boil 
down to synthetic idealism when it comes to 
an examination of what the administration 
is actually doing. On the great economic is- 
sues of today, on natural resources, interest 
rates, and on tax policies, the Eisenhower 
administration has proved over and over 
again that its purpose is to promote not the 
general welfar:, but the welfare of the in- 
vestor and profiteer. A study of American 
political history would show that the gen- 
uinely modern. Republicans were Lincoln, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and George 
Norris; the Eisenhower administration's 
claim to being modern rests solely on chro- 
nology, and has no relationship whatever to 
development or historical progress, 

I know of no more serious or far-reaching 
issue on which our party must draw the line 
against the Eisenhower administration and 
take forthright leadership than on that of 
conservation and preservation of our natural 
resources, of which water is among the most 
important. 
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Let us never forget that water Is the great- 
est nourishment of the civilization of any 
nation. When I talk about conservation 
and full development of the natural re- 
sources of our great river basins—the Ten- 
nessee, the Missouri, the Columbia, and the 
rest, I am talking about the need for main- 
taining a high water table in order that we 
may maintain a high level of civilization. 
Without water, human and plant life is im- 
possible. Lack of adequate water has 
doomed whole areas that once flourished. 
In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was four times the amount of land 
under cultivation in Roman times as there 
is today. 

It is urgent that the dimensions of our 
water problem be recognized, for it takes 
years and decades to achieve the means of 
adequate multipurpose water development. 
I predict that as our population grows, and 
our industry becomes more extensive, we 
will find that the adequacy of our water 
systems will be the ultimate limitation upon 
our capacity to grow. 

It is within man’s power to waste water 
or use it to the full. The most fearful 
waste is that which permits the destruction 
of sources of water by failure to protect 
watersheds and the irresponsible pollution 
of our God-given streams. The Democratic 
Party should carry the fight to the Republi- 
can Party on the water resources issue, be- 
cause the Eisenhower administration has 
already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys and 
girls by its various proposals for under- 
development in our Nation’s river basins. 
Its phoney partnership plan, for example, 
selling out the people’s heritage of their own 
water rights to private utilities, will result 
in the cheating of future generations out 
of a full enjoyment of the maximum ¢co- 
nomic potentials of our river basins. 

There can be no compromise of the princi- 
ples inherent in this isuse. I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
United States who gives aid and comfort and 
support to the Eisenhower administration's 
underdevelopment proposals because it is 
only through comprehensive development 
that we can protect the water rights of 
future generations, and assure the greatest 
benefits to the greatest number of our people. 

We will make progress on comprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the 
water resource issue is the great Hells Can- 
yon dam issue. I am sure that none of you 
came to this meeting, expecting to go home 
without hearing me mention this issue. I 
do so with great political relish, because it 
is one of the many Achilles’ heels of this 
Republican administration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam symbolizes the 
great difference between the private utility- 
controlled Republican administration of 
President Eisenhower and the program for 
the future of forward-looking Democrats. 

The power to be generated at site and 
which Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up to serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
of low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy. A more balanced 
local economy will be achieved as popula- 
tion, with new purchasing power, grows. 
There will be a larger market for regional 
farm products and the manufactured wares 
of the whole country. This new economic 
vitality will be good for the whole country. 

The Nation’s farmers needs the new low- 
cost’ phosphate fertilizer which low-cost 
Hells Canyon power alone can make possible 
to the fullest extent. Farmers from the 
west coast as far east as Ohio would benefit 
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The exercise by the Eisenhower adminis 
tration of its executive discretion i, -. 
interest rates has shown these results: 4.” 
small business, which finances éxpenee.. 


mostly by borrowing instead of from profi 


because cheap power from Hells Canyon Dam 
would make péssible full use of the phospate 
deposits of Idaho and Utah, greater produc- 
tion of high concentrates of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, and reduced costs of fertilizers. 
Farm organizations owning phosphates beds 
in Idaho and Utah cannot now proceed with 
their plans for development because of the 
lack of an assured power supply at less than 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. Hells Canyon 
Dam site is uniquely situated within eco- 
nomic transmission distance of this great 
phosphate resource, and power from the dam 
can be made available at wholesale costs of 
approximately 3 mills, permitting full utiliza- 
tion of the phosphate beds. 

Farm cooperatives through the West and 
Midwest expect to utilize Idaho-Utah phos- 
phates, provided low enough power rates are 
available. Farmers in these regions could 
thereby save between $15 to $18 per ton for 
fertilizer. The combination of Hells Canyon 
power with the Idaho phosphate deposits 
has long been considered feasible, and as a 
result, the indirect benefits could be very 
large in the conservation of national phos- 
phate and sulfur resources, encouragement 
of greater use of fertilizer, better soil con- 
servation, and great yields per acre of food 
and fiber. 

It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. Even Interior Secretary Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of 
public power revenues for irrigation and 
reclamation projects. In Idaho and eastern 
Oregon especially, the future of irrigation 
and reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon 
as @ Federal project. In 1953, when Secre- 
tary McKay withdrew former Chap- 
man’s opposition to the application for li- 
censes by the Idaho Power Co., he mentioned 
that other possible dams might be pressed 
into service to provide power revenues for 
irrigation. Those alternatives are disap- 
pearing under the administration's resources 
policies. So-called partnership makes no 
provision for aid to irrigation. 

These are the reasons why I am convinced 
that the Democratic Party has a great duty 
to oppose the political expediency of the 
Eisenhower administration in the field of 
natural resources, and to do it now by au- 
thorizing the Federal high Hells Canyon 
dam. What Congress does or fails to do, and 
what the administration does or fails to do 
will have long-range and permanent effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. An inadequate low 
private utility built by the Idaho Power 
Co. cannot be repealed. A gerrymandered 
river cannot be reclaimed. 

The Democratic Party must draw this issue 
of water conservation and full development 
of river basins with the Republican Party in 
a fight to the finish. We are right, and the 
vovers will so decree in 1958 and in 1960 if 
we give no quarter, and stop providing the 
Eisenhower administration with the votes 
that will give away the peopie’s heritage in 
their own natural resources which include 
the Hells Canyon Dani site. 

A second issue which the Democratic Party 
must carry to the people of the country is 
fiscal policy—the tight-money policy the Re- 
publicans put into effect just 9 days after 
they took office in 1953. I have a lot of first- 
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as big business does, must now Pay so 

more to borrow that half the smal) ,.. 

medium-siztd companies which hac}. 
credit lines in March of 1955 had been o,. 
off by March of 1956; second, the rate .. 
business failures has risen from 29 per j9 009 
enterprises in 1952 to 48 per 10,000 in 1956 
The Cabinet member who said in 1953 th, ‘ 
“Big business is back in the saddle” w.. 
absolutely right. The depressed condition 
of small business proves that he was rich: 

The high interest rate policy of the Eisen. 
hower administration is a throw-back t, 
Republicanism of old—of McKinley and Coo). 
idge—regardless of what is done to peddle jt 
under the name of “modern” Republicanism, 
It is a policy that lines the pockets of bank- 
ers, investors, and big-business men, ang 
brings ruin to farmers and smal! business. 
men. Already, the Pacific Northwest has 
shown the effects of this policy in declining 
employment, and so have other sections of 
the country. 

To many, the terminology of this economic 
issue is not dramatic, and lacks political sex 
appeal, but in my judgment, it is one of the 
most critical of all economic issues because 
if the tight money policy continues un- 
checked, it can put the couuntry right back 
where the last Republican administration 
put it—in a first-class economic depression, 
The Treasury Secretary may very well be 
right when he says the country faces a de- 
pression that will curl our hair, but he cited 
the wrong reason. If one does occur, it wil] 
be as a esult of his own tight money policy, 
and his tax policy of favoritism for big 
business. 

An old, old issue that plagues the Nation 
and therefore the Democratic Party, too, be- 
cause of the very fact that we are a national 

“party, is that involving civil rights. I am not 
one to stand up in Detroit, or in Chicago, or 
in Cleveland, or New York and point to the 
South and say that that region of the coun- 
try is the one that must start assuring its 
racial minority of equal protection of law, 
and social and economic opportunity. But 
I do say that the Democratic Party must 
show the way, and to the extent that we 
fail to do so, we fail the people and do not 
deserve their support. 

The day when an eligible voter can be 
intimidated, or otherwise denied the exer- 
cise of this basic right of participation in 
self-government, belongs to the historic past. 
It is abhorrent to every principle on which 
our Nation is founded, and is therefore 
equally abhorrent to the principles of our 
party. -That practice must be attacked 
wherever it occurs, and the voting privilege 
protected vigorously by all three branches of 
the Government. 

Equivocation on suffrage and on equal pro- 
tection of the law is intolerable and in- 
excusable, and will lose for the Democratic 
Party the confidence of millions of Ameri- 
cans who have every right to expect strong 
leadership from us. If we fail them, they 
will be right to turn away from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There are many other issues on which we 
must demonstrate leadership founded on 
the great moral principle of the Constitution 
that the objectives of our Government are 
the establishment of justice, the securing of 
liberty, and promotion of the general wel- 
fare. It is not enough that we work for the 
specific legislative and administrative pro- 
posals for farmers, working people, and 
small-business men that we have cham- 
pioned over many decades. There are n¢w 
and confusing challenges we must come to 
grips with, such as the revolution in in- 
dustrial and employment patterns as a con- 
sequence of automation, and whether the 
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marvelous potential of power from atomic 
is to be put to its maximum use for 


energy 
all the 


t. 
os above all, we must not compromise 


our party by compromising our principles. 

e examples of betrayal of the public trust 

py the Eisenhower administration in natural 
resources, in its domination by big business 
with continuing business interests, and its 
neglect of the *s need for help in the 
fields of education, civil rights, and social 

\ and employment security are already on 


people, or monopolized for private 


= there be no equivocation or timidity 
in taking this record to the American peo- 
ple. When they know the facts about it, 
and when we have proved that we are the 
party of America’s future, we will find that 
we have earned their votes on election day. 





Father Adam Grill’s Sermon at Senator 
. McCarthy’s Funeral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
Appleton, Wis., funeral services of the 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy, Father 
Adam Grill, of St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church—Joe’s home church in Apple- 
ton—delivered a most moving and appro- 
priate funeral sermon which so impressed 
the Senators and. Representatives at- 
tending the services that he was asked to 
send us-a copy to be incorporated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent, accordingly, 
Mr. President, to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this fitting tribute 
to our late colleague by the priest who 
ministered to Joe throughout his all too 
abbreviated lifetime. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: . 

SERMON OF FATHER ADAM GRILL AT FUNERAL 
Services OF SENATOR JoE McCartTuy, Sr. 
Mary’s CATHOLIC CHURCH, APPLETON, WIS., 
May 7, 1957 
Mrs. McCarthy, relatives of Senator Mc- 

Carthy, distinguished visitors, friends of Sen- 

ator McCarthy, first of all we wish to express 

to Mrs, McCarthy and relatives the sympathy 
and condolences of our Most Reverend Bishop 

Bona, and Bishop Grellinger, our auxiliary 

bishop, and many priests of our diocese. 

Bishop Bona called personally to be sure that 

we would express his regrets that he cannot 

be here for this occasion. He is celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of his consecration as 

a bishop in his cathedral in Green Bay 

today. The reverend assistant priests of St. 

Mary’s, as well as myself, and Sisters of St. 

Mary’s, and all the members of the parish 

hin wale bishop in expressing our sym- 

pathy. 

Before us we see the fiag-draped casket of 
the junior Senator of Wisconsin. May Al- 
mighty God be good to him. If our God 
would allow him this morning to use his life- 
less arms, Senator McCarthy would point out 
to all of us two in this church as an 
expression of his whole life. He would first 
point to the altar, and secondly to the flag 
that drapes his casket, and why would he do 
this? Because they contain the epitome of 
his life. Senator McCarthy was a dedicated 
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man. I have known him during all of his 
public life. When he took upon himself a 
task he gave his whole heart and soul to a 
successful completion of his work. He loved 
his God, and he loved his country. To him 
the peéple of Wisconsin imposed the obliga- 
tion of working for the good of the people of 
the United States of America, and for the 
people of the State of Wisconsin. He dedi- 
cated himself to this work. 

We have many dedicated men in the 
branches of the Government. God's church 
is under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
is infallible through this direction. The 
guidance of our beloved ‘land is under the 
guidance of human beings and as human 
beings we are all fallible. People expect that 
the honorable men directing our Government 
are infallible, which is far from the truth. 
Mistakes therefore can be made, and are 
made. Instead of criticizing them we should 
get down on our knees every day and pray 
God to direct them and to guide them. They 
need this help, Pray, don’t condemn. 

We have the most beautiful land in the 
world, the most blessed one. The hungry 
eyes of the dogs of envy, jealously, and hatred 
of our enemies are directed toward us. There 
are enemies from within and from without. 
In our humble opinion even more threatening 
than the atom and hydrogen bombs is the 
common enemy of all democracy and God- 
fearing people—communism. Of all the 
great men in our country, no one recognized 
this more completely than Senator McCarthy. 

The hydrogen bombs and the atom bombs 
our Armed Forces can take care of. It is 
the boring from within that comes under the 
executive and legislative bodies’ authority 
in our country. Senator McCarthy was like 
a man of old who saw this danger to his 
country, and, clothed in the shining armor 
of zeal and love, and holding within his 
hands the sword of truth, he went forward 
into the battle with the.cry on his lips, “For 
God and for my country.” His fight is now 
history, and history will evaluate it. But if 
the torch dropped by his dying hands is 
not plucked up and again held aloft, then 
God help our beloved land. Woe upon those 
who do not make our country safe for Tierney 
McCarthy and the million other children like 
her. 

Senator McCarthy was indeed fortunate to 
continually have at his side in these last 
few years his devoted and capable wife and 
his loyal staff. We hope they will never let 
his memory die. 

We are happy to have had personally a 
share in the shaping of the religious life of 
our beloved Senator. As a youth he came 
to St. Mary’s to receive instructions in the 
doctrines and practices of his faith. We are 
proud of the fact that he was proud of his 
faith. I know this personally because he 
practiced his faith zealously and to the dying 
moments of his life. Mrs. McCarthy informs 
me that in the days that she worked in the 
office of Senator McCarthy frequently he 
would ask her to take a little walk, and as 
they walked along the streets of Washington 
they would pass a Catholic church. Senator 
McCarthy would go into the church and 
spend 10 minutes or so in silent prayer, and 
then would come out and they would proceed 
with their walk. 


To be a Christian our Lord told us that . 


we must practice the beautiful virtue of 
charity. Next to the love of God one must 
love his neighbor. Christianity without 
charity is void. Senator McCarthy loved his 
neighbors; he loved his country; he loved 
his State; he loved his native city of Apple- 
ton; he loved St. Mary’s. One of his greatest 
loves was for the young, and for them he 
fought. 

Our obligation before God is to love Him. 
Love is expressed perfectly by action. 
Greater love than this no man hath than 
to lay down his life for his friends. Senator 
McCarthy died not because of disease only, 
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but principally because he exhausted himself 
physically for love of his fellow beings. 

If you loved him, manifest this by remem- 
bering him in your prayers. No man is per- 
fect. Senator McCarthy had faults, and I 
am sure he would be the first to admit this. 
Pray God to forgive him. Pray God daily 
that he has met a merciful divine judge. 
Pray for him. Pray for him as we have just 
done in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

We are proud of the fact that the Senator 
wanted to come home to Appleton, to St. 
Mary’s, for his last resting place. I am sure 
that his great spirit will like the resting place 
of his body, overlooking the beautiful Fox 
River. May we here in Appleton never forget 
him. 

We will close with the words of St. Am- 
brose: “We have loved him in life; let us 
not forget him in death.” 





The Oil Lift to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, arti- 
cles and statements have been printed 
in the Recorp with respect to the so- 
called oil lift to Europe. There ap- 
peared in the New York Times on May 
10, 1957, an editorial which quoted rather 
extensively from the monthly letter of 
the National City Bank of New York on 
the subject. Iask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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The Monthly Letter of the First National 
City Bank carries a comprehensive review of 
the recent oil lift for Western Europe that 
brings the recent price increase into proper 
perspective. As the First National City Bank 
tells the story: 

“In October, prior to stoppage of the canal, 
imports of Middle East oil to the United 
States and Zastern Canada amounted to 
385,000 barrels daily. By Decembér and Jan- 
uary some 330,000 barrels daily were diverted 
to Europe. Shipments of Western Hemi- 
sphere oil practically doubled to almost 1.4 
million barrels daily. About 30 percent of 
this increase was accounted for by higher 
shipments from Venezuela (output in March 
of 2.9 million barrels daily was 400,000 higher 
than in September) and the rest of the in- 
crease was met by expanding United States 
production and by drawing down United 
States inventories.” 

What about the 25 cents a barrel increase 
in the price of oil, over which anti-adminis- 
tration politicians have tried to make an 
issue? “The fact is,” as the authors of this 
study put it, “that when the oil-exporting 
companies could no longer obtain sufficient 
crude for shipment to Europe from their own 
production and purchases, or from purchases 
at prevailing prices, they offered higher 
prices to draw out greater supplies. 

“The higher oil prices indu suppliers 
to liquidate inventories—even after they got 
down below normal levels. With demand 
greatly increased, stocks on hand fell from 
37 days’ supply at the end of October to 
29 days’ supply at the end of March—the 
lowest point in the postwar period.” 
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This is a brief sketch of the Oil Lift of 
1956-57, which prevented immeasurable dis- 
ruption of supply in the economy of Western 
Europe during the past winter. It is a sum- 
mary story of an episode that has been hailed 
by the London Times, for example, as “a re- 
markable achievement, reflecting great credit 
on the oil industry,” but of which the ad- 
visory council of the Democratie National 
Committee seems never to have heard, or 
which if jt had heard of it, didn’t regard it 
as worth mentioning. 





Freight Car Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
many years the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has held a suc- 
cession of long, arduous hearings on the 
subject of the freight-car shortage. It 
tooks like a shortage will occur again this 
year. Every Senator from every State 
in which the freight car shortage will 
occur is aware of what it will mean. 

With the fruitful third quarter rapidly 
approaching, when the products of the 
land will need to be moved to the mar- 
kets of the world, the New York Times 
has taken a good look at the problem. 
Its staff reporter, Robert E. Bedingfield, 
has written an article entitled “Freight 
Car Crisis Is Coming to a Head,” which 
was published in the New York Times 
of May 5, 1957. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorop, 
as follows: 

PreicutT-Car Crisis Is COMING TO A HEAD— 
WITH THE RAILRoaDs’ FLEETS DIMINISHING, 
THE APPROACH OF HARvEesT Pornts UP A 
PROBLEM OF No Easy SOLUTION 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The fruitful third quarter of the year is 
8 weeks away, and shippers and railroads 
alike already are beginning to dread the box- 
car shortage that always accompany that 
time of bulk freight movement. 

Since World War II while capital invest- 
ment of all other kinds has risen by more 
than $200 billion, the railroads* total stocks 
of freight cars have declined 1,770,852 to 
1,707,683. 

Moreover, at the start of 1946 a third of all 
freight cars in service were more than 25 
years old. Most of the rest were built in the 
upsurge of railroad-equipment buying in the 
late twenties. They constituted the rolling 
stock that helped win World War II. 

Today the percentage of cars more than 
25 years old has risen to nearly 40 percent. 
They are still late twenties cars—but they 
would hardly wih a war today. They are 
having a hard time keeping up in peacetime. 

Another factor that makes the freight- 
car shortage more worrisome than before is 
the shifting distribution of the car fleets. 
The rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting hotboxes. 

Just the other day the Southern Railroad, 
along whose lines several new coal-burning 
industrial plants establish themselves every 
day, ordered 2,750 new hopper cars. Any day 
now large orders for freight cars are expected 
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to be placed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific Railroads which, 
like the Southern, are experiencing heavier 
and heavier traffic from large numbers of 
new plants. 

But the Pennsylvania and the NeW York 
Central Railroads, which used to set stand- 
ards for the world in maintenance of ample 
and varied fleets of freight cars, are now get- 
ting too few new cars to stay even. In fact, 
both roads have materially fewer-cars today 
than at any time in their modern history. 

Central, for example, on April 15 had only 
117,744 freight cars. Five years earlier it 
owned 136,788. Pennsylvania, between 1950 
and the end of 1956, cut its fleet from 196,781 
to 170,061. In fact, 15 leading eastern roads 
at the end of 1956 had only 297,858 freight 
cars, or 8.3 percent fewer than on December 
31, 1950, when the figure was 324,954. 

However, the 11 roads that serve the South 
have raised their fleets from 254,267 to 
265,558 since the 1950 year-end. In the 
central western region, which includes the 
territory of the Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific, car 
fleets have grown from 279,875 in 1950 to 
305,417 at the end of 1956, a gain of 9.1 
percent. 

TREND FOLLOWS INDUSTRY 


Thé reason is, plain. Manufacturing 
plants since World War II have moved south 
and west from the Northeast. There is little 
developing along the rights-of-way of the 
Pennsylvania, the Central, and their neigh- 
bors other than truck lines running on free 
highways, airplanes flying from one subsi- 
dized airport to another and groups of dis- 
gruntled commuters. 

It shows up in the detailed financial 
statements issued by most carriers along 
with their more readable annual reports. 
Pennsylvania last year handled 53,427,956,000 
ton-miles of freight, only 3 billion more than 
in 1950, despite the fact that there are some 
18 million to 19 million more people living 
in this country than there were in 1950. 

Central last year moved only 37,733,255,000 
ton-miles of freight, which was about 1- 
300,000,000 less than in 1950. / Down in the 
Southeast, however, the Seaboard during the 
same period has seen its traffic grow from 
8,262,712,964 ton-miles to  9,826,172,000. 
Against this 20 percent jump in business, the 
carrier has increased its freight-car fleet by 
21.6 percent to 26,263. 

The Santa Fe’s traffic has jumped to 33,- 
900,876,000 ton-miles from 29,816,323,000 in 
1950, while the Rock Island has pushed 
ahead from 12,105,231,560 to 13,348,162,076. 

This year, the problem of how to supply 
the shipper with enough cars to haul his 
goods to market, and still not divert all the 
railroad’s earnings from the shareholder to 
the equipment manufacturer, has become 
more urgent than usual. 

One reason is the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, heretofore a com- 
paratively innocent bystander at the annual 
tug-of-war, shows signs of grabbing hold of 
the rope at the shipper’s end. 

Owen Clarke, new chairman of the ICC 
under its rotation policy, has made a num- 
ber of statements in private conversations 
that add up something like this: 

The railroads could haul more freight if 
they had the cars to move everything that 
was Offered to them when it was offered. 
The carriers cannot expect to go on forever 
asking for rate increases to get an adequate 
income for an inadequate performance. The 
time will come when the Commission will 
say: 

“We'll give you more money per bushel 
to move wheat from Garden City, Kans., to 
Galveston, Tex., when the cars are lined up 
at Garden City to haul the wheat after it is 
threshed.” 

And Congress will back the ICC, because 
the Congressman every harvesttime hears 
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his constituents raising the roof because ; 
can’t get any cars. 

Mr. Clarke's views have not gone unheedeq 
Three times in the last 5 weeks railroag ; resi. 
dents have gathered in Washington to ponder 
what can be done to stimulate freight ca, 
purchases above retirement rates—roj)0} 
5,000 to 6,000 a month. 

TWO PROGRAMS SUBMITTED 


The industry has been listening to tyo 
plans. One, put forth by a Cleveland man- 
agement-consultant firm, suggests that the 
rails create an equipment-financing agency 
of their own to lend money at favorable rates 
of interest to those roads unable to meet the 
rates of customary lenders. 

The idea has not had wholehearted sup- 
port. This is because funds of the equip- 
ment agency would be raised by assessing the 
roads on the basis of present car ownership. 
The eastern roads—among the biggest car 
owners—would be assessed the most. 

These eastern roads have insisted that {t 
is not that they don’t want to help or that 
they don’t need more cars, but they don't 
have enough money to buy more cars, either 
collectively or individually. Furthermore, 
they say they have been assured that Wall 
Street is not interested in helping them 
obtain more money in the new-capital 
market. 


é 
UNITED STATES AGENCY PROPOSED 


So the eastern lines have a plan of their 
own. They are working hard to sel! it to 
their southern and western neighbors—and 
to Their plan is that a new Goy- 
ernment agency be formed. They sugzest it 
be called the Railway Equipment Agency. 
It would be created with a capital of 
$500 million, 

The REA would have the right to borrow 
up to four times its capital. This would be 
used to buy all the equipment the rails 
called for—not just freight cars but pas- 
senger cars and diesels, too. The roads 
would have the right to use this equipment 
under long-term lease. The leases would 
run for 20 years for freight cars, 15 for diesels, 
and 10 for passenger cars. 

The rails would pay, not a per diem rental 
but a true-user charge. “This would be a sum 
sufficient to cover all costs of the agency, 
its borrowing costs, and a sum sufficient to 
amortize the actual cost of the purchased 
equipment. 


hey 


uly, 





Tribute to Lawrence College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to note in the Tuesday, May 14, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
@ most excellent article describing an 
educational institution of which we in 
Wisconsin are very proud—Lawrence 
College in Appleton. My dear wife, May, 
and our four children graduated from 

The article points out how a recent 
selection of the Nation’s 10 best co- 
educational colleges included Lawrence 
College, which, despite its modest size, 
or perhaps because of its modest size, 
has well earned such recognition as one 
of the highest caliber liberal arts col- 
leges in the Nation, 
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The article catches the flavor of Law- 
rence—the thinking of its distinguished 
president, Dr. Douglas Maitland Knight, 
the goals of its academic life, the high 
achievements of its faculty, the forward- 
jooking philosophy of its entire exist- 


“, send to the desk the text of the arti- 
cle, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
LAWRENCE RATES HicH IN NaTION 


(By Max K. Gilstrap) 


AppLETON, Wis.—Eager, animated voices of 
uth echo across the rolling campus as stu- 
dents hurry underneath arching elms to the 
cluster of buildings comprising Lawrence 
Oe vibraney of spirit found here is typical 
of small American colleges with rapidly 
proadening horizons and an exciting story to 
tell that is an important part of America’s 
expanding educational picture. 

Headed by youthful, energetic Dr. Douglas 
Maitland Knight, former assistant professor 
of English literature at Yale, Lawrence Col- 
lege enjoys many distinctions as one of the 
Nation’s most forward-looking colleges. 
Most recent was its selection by the Chicago 
Tribune as one of the Nation’s 10 best co- 
educational colleges based on a countrywide 
survey of opinion in the educational world. 


PROVING GROUND 


Enthusiastic alumni say that Lawrence is 
a proving ground for college presidents. Its 
campus has furnished the Nation with 11 
college presidents in the last 3 decades and 
6 more may be added to that list from earlier 
times. : ‘ ~ 

Looked upon with particular pride here 
was the appointment of Nathan Marsh Pusey, 
president of Harvard University, 10th presi- 
dent of Lawrence from 1944 to 1953. It was 
the first time the Harvard corporation had 
gone outside New England for its president. 
Thoroughly able to uphold Lawrence’s tra- 
ditional reputation for capable leadership, 
engaging Dr. Knight sparks the faculty and 
student body with challenging ideas from his 
airy, gray-green office. Despite being the 
youngest college president in the Nation 
when he was chosen at the age of 32 in 1954, 
Dr. Knight has become a major influence in 
the fields of education and religion. He is a 
combination scholar, administrator, and 
churchman, 

Although Dr. Knight is from the East, it is 
plain from his easy but stimulating conver- 
sation that he has caught the Midwest pride 
that comes from helping open this land to 
settlement. He is keenly aware of living 
closer to the land that still has a strong 
frontier flavor. He speaks with an under- 
standing of the physical pioneering that has 
gone on since Amos A. Lawrence, a proper 
Bostonian, founded the college here in 1847. 
Then came the town of Appleton. After that 
came the State formed out of the Northwest 
Territory. 

When privately founded Lawrence had fin- 
ished its job of physical pioneering, it took 
on @ new responsibility—that of being part 
of the conscience for the whole of higher 
education. This it could do easily because 
of its political immunity, and this it has 
continued "to do vigorously and fearlessly. 
Foremost ng the problems at Lawrence is 
whether to expand in the face of the crisis of 
increasing numbers that is coming as soon 
as 1960. The high birth rate during World 
War II will cause college enrollment to be 
50 percent larger by 1970 than it is today. 
PROBLEM WEIGHED 


Lawrence has been weighing the problem 
of how best to serve this emergency. It has 
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concluded that to retool a small private 
college into a mass-production machine 
would not be of service at all, but would 
destroy the end product—a personal and in- 
dividual education. 

Dr. Knight in voicing Lawrence College's 
philosophy of service for the future says: “A 
liberal arts college, if it is to justify itself in 
the next quarter century, must have an im- 
pact on our society out of all prortion to its 
size: Quality and distinction will make this 
impact possible, indeed, where a mere in- 
crease in size would be ineffective.” 

In outward manifestation Lawrence im- 
pels admiration with its 30 buildings of neo- 
classic and contemporary design clustered 
high on the banks of the Fox River, artery for 
exploration by French voyagers. In the next 
5 years its face will be considerably altered 
by a $1,800,000 development program. Al- 
ready a new dormitory has been occupied. A 
music-drama center is to be built. In the 
music-drama center three public auditori- 


ums are planned—a theater, a recital hall, © 


and an arena for drama work. And residence 
units for men will be added. 


LAWRENCE BENEFITS 


Happily Lawrence was the beneficiary of 
the idea that American private business had 
a responsibility to American private educa- 
tion long before the Ford Foundation dis- 
tributed half a billion dollars among Ameri- 
can colleges and hospitals to put a dramatic 
climax to this idea that has been gaining mo- 
mentum. Since 1942 Lawrence has been the 
object of corporate giving by local paper in- 
dustries. There are 20 paper-industry men 
on the Lawrence board of 38 trustees. 

As Lawrence’s structural outlines burgeon 
so does its progress in the realm of ideas. 
Ever alert to keep apace with the latest 
trends.in education, the college leans heavily 
on time-reverenced liberal studies in the hu- 
manities, arts, social and physical sciences. 
Heaviest staffing is in English with psychol- 
ogy, economics, and the natural sciences. 

Never hesitant to move with the times, 
Lawrence under Dr. Pusey, president, intro- 
duced a popular “freshman studies course,” 
replacing freshman English. This unique 
course, Often called “‘college-in-capsule,” is 
an airplane view of what college is all about. 
Traditional freshman English was junked 
and in its place Lawrence students read 
great works in each of mankind's three great 
areas of thought—natural science, social 
science, and the humane letters. 


MANY IN WHO'S WHO 


Since alumni are the end product of any 
educational institution, Lawrence proudly 
refers to 173 persons in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” who list this midwestern college in their 
background. But it is just as proud of 
those graduates who have gone into ordi- 
nary life in all 48 States and 39 countries 
and have left the imprint of their work. In 
an earlier period Lawrence was a continuing 
source for religionists and evangelists. In 
the past 25 years, 32 percent have been at- 
tracted to teaching. A more recent trend 
is toward management jobs. 

COLLEGE IS PEOPLE 


Far from expressing any isolationism such 
as is often attributed to the area in which 
Lawrence thrives, 42 percent of its teaching 
staff have studied overseas. Its faculty has 
produced 30 books, 24 plays, dozens of 
musical compositions, more than 400 arti- 
cles, and hundreds of reviews. They have 
edited scholarly magazines, led archeolog- 
ical and geological expeditions, produced 
scientific Nlustrations and served as presi- 
dents of numerous organizations. In recent 
years, Lawrence professors have won 9 Ford 
Foundation awards, 8 Rockefeller grants, 2 
Guggenheims, and 5 Fulbright fellowships. 

Looking ahead, perhaps Lawrence’s phi- 
losophy is best expressed by a young, 
thoughtful alumnus who said: “A college 
is not a campus, alone. And it is not the 
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sum total of its financial assets, the number 
of times its name appears in learned jour- 
nals, or in the daily newspapers. A college 
is not alone its accumulations of this many 
or that many volumes of books, and it is 
not the orderly list of available courses of 
study. 

“A college is, in some degree, the sum of 
all these things and more. But more: 
mainly, fundamentally, a college is people.” 

Lawrence College agrees with him. A col- 
lege is people—its alumni, its students, its 
faculty. Even more, as President Knight 
expresses it, “College at best is a place for 
the development of a coherent attitude to- 
ward the maximum of individual freedom 
and the maximum of responsibility for the 
ultimate good of the body politic.” 





Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May.20, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Réecorp a copy 
of a letter I received from the American 
Civil Liberties Union under date of May 
15, 1957; a copy of my reply, dated May 
18, 1957; and a news article which was 
published as a result of the letter I had 
received. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN CIviL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Because of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s long-estab- 
lished concern about the abuses of democrat- 
ic rights within labor unions, we have fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Select Commit- 
tee with great interest. Since 1942, when we 
prepared our first study on the subject, we 
have endeavored to have these abuses cor- 
rected. We believe that, as the labor move- 
ment has assumed a major position in our 
society, it is vital for it to assume the re- 
sponsibility which comes with this status 
by safeguarding its members’ intraunion 
rights of free speech, fair trial, and nondis- 
crimination. 

So, when the select committee was ap- 
pointed, we favored the investigation as lead- 
ing possibly to an improved observance of 
democratic practices within the labor move- 
ment. We felt that this issue is a proper 
area of congressional investigation, as infor- 
mation is needed before Congress can con- 
sider whether remedial legislation is neces- 
sary. We have also been glad to note the 
AFL-CIO’s firm action toward removal of un- 
ethical practices, and hope this will aid in- 
ternal democracy too. 

We present this background because we 
do not wish the following comments to be 
misconstrued as an attack on the commit- 
tee’s objectives, for we are in accord with its 
purpose. In fact, our concern is that the 
committee’s occasional lapses from fair pro- 
cedure may lessen its contribution in the 
important field of internal union democracy. 
Granting the committee’s frustration over 
the refusal of some witnesses fully to disclose 
information pertinent to its inquiry, we are 
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sure you will agree that procedures violative 
of due process should not be used to achieve 
the desired objective. 

We refer to two specific examples: the first 
concerns the recall of Dave Beck, president 
of the teamsters union, as a witness fol- 
lowing his Federal indictment for income- 
tax evasion; and the second concerns your 
statement at a hearing, reported in the New 
York Times of March 28, following Beck’s re- 
fusal to answer questions about misuse of 
union funds, “I don’t know any word to 
describe it less than theft,” 

These examples, in our opinion, raise the 
disturbing question of the committee's func- 
tioning as a judicial body whose purpose is 
to convict, rather than a legislative body 
whose purpose is to gain information to as- 
sist in the framing of legislation. The deci- 
sion as to guilt is a criminal matter to be 
determined in court, where all the judicial 
safeguards may apply in the course of a regu- 
lar criminal trial. We do not believe it is 
within the purview of congressional commit- 
tees to make findings of gui or innocence. 
It is this blurring of the line between judi- 
cial and legislative functions that aroused 
public opposition to the probes of congres- 
sional bodies investigating communism in re- 
cent years. The problem is amplified in this 
instance when a witness is already under in- 
dictment and must stand trial in our courts. 

We want to emphasize that we offer these 
comments not in defense of Mr. Beck or the 
teamsters union, but in defense of vital civil 
liberties principles which need constant af- 
firmation, particularly when the power of 
Government is being exercised. To repeat 
our original statement, the good work and 
objectives of the committee can be jeopard- 
ized if procedures which invade constitutional 
guaranties are not fully observed. We re- 
spectfully urge that future hearings will not 
be marked by departures from the principles 
of due process. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patrick Murpuy Matin, 
Executive Director. 


Pang 


May 18, 1957. 


_——— 


Mr. Patrick MurpHy MALIN, 
Executive Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Main: This acknowledges your 
letter of May 15. 

The committee recalled Mr. Beck to testify 
for the purpose of giving him an opportunity 
to deny, refute, or explain the derogatory 
evidence the committee had received against 
him. Do you claim that is a violation of 
“civil liberties"? Had he not been recalled 
and given that opportunity, then no doubt 
you would have charged the committee was 
unfair and only willing to hear one side— 
the testimony against him—without giving 
him an opportunity to defend himself or 
explain his actions. 

Regarding your other complain, may I say 
that the committee has not convicted Mr. 
Beck of any crime, although it is my belief 
that he has committed many criminal 
offenses. As an American citizen, as a 
Member of Congress, and as chairman of 
this Senate select committee, I reserve the 
right to express my views regarding testi- 
mony developed before the committee. That 
is a “civil liberty” I have not surrended and 
do not intend to relinquish. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


Civt. LIBERTIES UNION Raps ATTACK ON BECK 


The American Civil Liberties Union today, 
hit out at a remark by Senator JoHN MCCLEL- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, that Dave Beck’s 
handling of Teamster Union funds was theft. 

The union wrote to Senator MCCLELLAN 
that it approved the purpose of an investi- 
gation of Beck by a special Senate committee 





of which Senator McCietiaw fs chairman. 
But it said the investigation has been marked 
by lapses of fair procedures. 

Among these, the union said, was the 
Senator's comment, “I don’t know any word 
to describe it but theft,” in reference to 
Beck’s use of teamster money. “The decision 
as to guilt is a criminal matter to be deter- 
mined in court,” the civil liberties group 
said. 





The Mirage of Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Mirage of Economy,” 
which was published in the May 17, 1957, 
issue of the Wilmington, Del., Journal- 
Every Evening. 

It would be well for every taxpayer in- 
terested in bona fide economy to read 
this editorial. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MIRAGE OF ECONOMY 


How ‘aricere is Congress in its present 
budget-cutting drive? Let’s look at some 
facts. 

Yesterday the lawmakers sent to the White 
House a big money bill providing nearly $3,- 
900,000,000 to run the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and the tax court. Majority 
Leader LYNDON JoHNsoN of the Senate cheer- 
fully proclaimed: “We have saved $80,363,000 
for the taxpayers” in this appropriation. 
Whether they have or not depends on what 
actually happens later on; it may well be 
that Congress will have to restore some or 
all of the funds cut from the Post Office 
appropriation to maintain reasonably decent 
postal service. 

But here’s what Congress was doing with 
its left hand while its right hand was econ- 
omizing. 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, points out three legislative 
actions recently taken by Congress which 
will add hundreds of millions to the spend- 
ing total if all of them finally become law. 

Congress has voted, and the President has 
reluttantly signed, a bill setting up a defer- 
red grazing plan for ranchers in drought 
areas. The cost—$30 million over the next 
2 years. 

The House passed this week a bill in- 
creasing the compensation of veterans for 
service-connected disabilities. The cost— 
$170 million a year. 

The House has passed and a Senate sub- 
committee has approved legislation provid- 
ing special assistance funds for housing; 
The cost—$550 million under the House bill, 
compared with an administration recom- 
mendation of $300 million and $900 million 


“under the Senate committee’s bill. 


This doesn’t complete the list by any 
means. But it is enough to indichkte that 
Congress is sneaking in new 


spending 
through the back door all the while the law- 
makers are orating about the evils of the 
big spending in the President’s budget. It 
will be a miracle if Congress winds up with 
any real and substantial savings if the law- 
makers continue to go at the job this way. 
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America’s. Crusade for Freemen’s Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTAtzs 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 1 asx 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
entitled “America’s Crusade for Free. 
men’s Rights,” which was written by 
Steven Ball, a 16-year-old junior at 
North High School in Omaha, Nebr. 
This essay won for Steve a first prize of 
$15 in a contest sponsored annually by 
the D. Lewis Black Auxiliary of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It reveals an 
understanding of our Nation’s history 
which is certainly above average. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRUSADE FOR FREEMEN’S RIGHTS 

(By Steven Ball, Omaha, Nebr.) 


America, our most cherished gift, estab. 
lished by the determination of our forefa- 
thers, has from its beginning been a sanctuary 
for those who place liberty and equality under 
the law above all that is tangible. The rights 
of free men is the heritage of every American. 
In truth, America’s crusade for the rights of 
free men is her entire history. If we delve 
into history, we would find America’s crusade 
not only to be one of physical conquest but, 
even more important, one of moral victories. 

The discovery of America was the opening 
of a door which would one day close on the 
autocratic social system and set a precedent 
for the world tofollow. The first English col- 
onies were established to gain more self- 
government and religious freedom, a privilege 
so important that without it no man can 
claim he lives in liberty. This discovery and 
migration for freedom in itself was only a 
physical conquest; America’s crusade had be- 
gun, but even religious freedom had not been 
achieved. In the various colonies ignorant 
minds twisted religious freedom to a state of 
intolerance for any other sect. Colonies 
passed laws restricting their religion to that 
of their leader; dissenters in their particular 
faith were executed, as well as those accused 
of witchcraft. Religious freedom was not at- 
tained until each citizen firmly believed 
others should have an equal right of worship- 
ping as they deemed proper. So it was not 
until the 18th century when a mental con- 
quest for those who believed in true freedom 
brought about this important privilege of all 
free men. 

Religious freedom now established in 
America, we began to demand even more lib- 
erty. Our belief is economic freedom as well 
as the right to speak and think freely con- 
flicted with the firm convictions of Count 
Metternich and all the aristocracy who were 
in command of Europe. There could be no 
compromise between such great extremes, 
war was inevitable. Although there were 
some who would surrender our principles for 
the lack of courage or fear of losing personal 
wealth, the majority stood fast and proved 
right is thrice armed when we ‘defeated 4 
nation more than five times our strength. 

The United States, a more infant nafion, 
Was a prime example of democracy in 1811. 
Our economy and foreign trade were increas- 
ing at assuring rates, but these fruits of peace 
Were not to last. Our resentment toward the 
British developed complications which caused 
a state of affairs that could lead only to wal. 
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t we would not endure British impressment of 
ights ‘x own sailors. War came as a last resort, 
but its actual worth was a loss—the British 
pad ended impressment before the war had 
ended. The War of 1812 may have been un- 
ecessary, Dut it vividly illustrates America’s 
netjness to protect the rights of free men, 
per own citizens. * 

vThe Era of Good Feeling,” a period of 
prosperity due to strong nationalistic feel- 
jng, met its doom as the industrial revolu- 
tion surged through Europe and the north- 
eastern United States. Cotton was “king” in 
the South while industry flourished in the 
North; the Nation was divided politically, 
economically, and socially. Under this con- 
dition no nation can stand united physically. 
civil war, the most dishonorable mark on 
the history of any nation, was fought for the 
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vebr. preservation of the Nation which one day 
ze Of would be the backbone of free men’s rights. 
y by America met it8 major crisis when Lee sur- 
the rendered and when “The Great Emancipa- 
San tor” freed fellow humans from tyranny of 


others who would not. sacrifice wealth and 
economic gain even to admit fhe hasic right 
that all men should be free. America’s cru- 
sade still struggles to end the evils caused 
py petty prejudices. 
The new century saw the development of 
yorld affairs into such a state of confusion 
that even a minor disigreement could kindle 
the fire of world war. Britain and France, 
fighting desperately to crush the autocratic 
power of Kaiser Wilhelm and the German 
“war machine,” found themselves in need of 
astrong ally to aid them in establishing a 
democratic Europe. The United States could 
the dim perspective that democracy 
would attain if the Axis was triumphant, and 
we acted accordingly. Militarism, imperial- 
ism, nationalism, and all the potentials of 
World War I would not have been enough to 
enlist the aid of America had it not been 
that the Axis powers made it evident that 
the right of all free men were at stake. 
America again proved her valor in a struggle 
for free men’s rights. 
Ignorance, mishandling, and resentment 
eventually led to another major crisis, which 
in many ways was a continuation of World 
War I. The radical ideas of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment to ensalve the world, putting an end 
to the very rights which determine freedom, 
were suppressed by the strength of a demo- 
cratic America. Let no man deny the fact 
that we as Americans stand for the rights 
of every free man even if these rights must 
be purchased at the price of war. Peace is 
luxury, but liberty is a necessity. 
Every man has the right to be free, and 
the rights of free men are those privileges 
which are jointly adopted by each individual. 
We have seen how America has established 
and protected the rights of free men; even 
now the strife to end prejudices, to halt 
Communist aggression, and to provide a 
home for thousands who are homeless, is a 
part of America’s history, her unending cru- 
sade for the rights of free men. 
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Contacts With Poland—Ford Grant to 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Contacts With 
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Poland,” from the New York Times of 
April 27, 1957; and an editorial entitled 
“Ford Grant to Poland,” from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 27, 1957] 
Contacts WITH POLAND 

Anyone who has visited Poland during the 
past year, or who has followed the Polish 
press during this period, knows what a vast 
hunger for contact with the West exists in 
that country. Poland’s historic, cultural, and 
religious ties with the West have been forged 
over the centuries. The forced break in those 
ties during the decade of Stalinist oppres- 
sion could not and did not end the link, 
and in the atmosphere of the post-Stalin 
period the people who gave the world Chopin 
and Mme. Curie have been eager to resume 
old contacts. 

Against this background, a constructive 
step has now been taken by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The $500,000 program it has set up 
will make it possible for Polish professors, 
scholars, and students to visit, study, and 
work in Western Europe and the United 
States, while their western opposite numbers 
will be able to visit Poland. 

It required courage on the part of the 
Polish Government and of the Ford Founda- 
tion to make this program possible. Poland 
has neighbors who see a dangerous political 
maneuver in every step toward cooperation 
between Poland and the West. In this 
country there are groups and individuals who 
think of Poland only in terms of past 
stereotypes, forgeting the Polish people and 
their aspirations. Moreover, as the Ford 
Foundation’s president, Henry T. Heald, said 
in announcing the program, “We recognize 
that there are many uncertainities in and 
around Poland.” Yet the fact that despite 
these problems it has been possible to an- 
nounce this program must be viewed as a 
useful development. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
29, 1957] 


Forp GRANT TO POLAND 


The Ford Foundation has undertaken an 
important experimental project in estab- 
lishing a fund of $500,000 to promote cul- 
tural, scientific, and technical exchanges be- 
tween Communist Poland and the West. The 
grant is the first of its kind to a country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Europe, and it 
promises—though a number of “ifs” are in- 
volved—to yield good dividends in terms of 
encouraging mutually beneficial relations 
between our free society and the Polish peo- 
ple, who now enjoy a limited measure of 
independence from the Kremlin. 

As explained by Dr. Henry T. Heald, the 
foundation’s president, the project faces 
some challenging problems, and “reverses are 
possible’—particularly if Moscow brings 
pressure to bear against it by threatfully 
suggesting to Warsaw that such an exchange 
should not be allowed. But assuming the 
best, assuming that even the Soviet lead- 
ers are willing to give the undertaking a 
fair trial, the Ford grant can do much to 
lower barriers between the Poles and our 
world. More than that, in its own way, it 
can make a useful contribution to “peace- 
ful coexistence” between East and West, 
about which Nikita Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues speak with special fervor. 

In any event, as Dr. Heald has said, the 
$500,000 grant is meant to enable Polish 
scholars and technical experts (philosophers, 
social scientists, economists, engineers, archi- 
tects and the like) to “establish or renew 
contacts with Western colleagues to gain 
knowledge of Western thought, primarily 
by study in the United States and Western 
Europe.” In addition, if all goes well, 
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American and free European professors will 
do work in Poland’s educational centers and 
there will be a two-way exchange of stu- 
dents, plus measures to supply the coun- 
try’s libraries with books and periodicals 
published in recent years in our part of the 
world. 

Of course, this undertaking (a similar 
one is being considered by the Rockefeller 
Foundation) can accomplish no miracles, 
nor can it go forward without intergovern- 
mental approval. Nevertheless, in Dr. 
Heald’s words, it represents promising ac- 
tion in line with the fact that “in the de- 
velopment of international understanding 
there is a proper and vital role for private 
individuals and institutions, including pri- 
vate philanthropy.” Looked at in that light, 
the project amounts to a commendable ex- 
periment meriting best wishes from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 





Conservation of Fish and Wildlife 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
wildlife and birds and fisheries are among 
our most precious heritage. One of the 
challenging responsibilities to us in the 
Congress is to protect the environment 
of these creatures of river, meadow, tree 
bough and ocean reach. 

I am pleased that I have been sponsor- 
ing legislation to safeguard marshes 
where our waterfowl gain sanctuary, to 
prevent pollution in the lakes and rivers 
where fish live and breed, to defend our 
national forests where so much of Amer- 
ica’s big game now feeds and forages. 

Bill Hulen, wildlife editor of the Ore- 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg., contributed 
an excellent article to that paper’s Sun- 
day magazine section of April 28, 1957, 
describing six major species of trout 
which inhabit the cold mountain-nur- 
tured waters of my State. These trout 
are rainbow, cutthroat, browns, eastern 
brook, mackinaw, and dolly varden. 
Mr. Hulen’s description of them is vivid 
and pertinent. It should afford Mem- 
bers of the Senate some specific idea of 
the wildlife they are helping to perpetu- 
ate when they act favorably upon bills to 
forbid the polluting of streams, bills to 
encourage watershed protection in our 
national forests, bills to keep barriers and 
blockades off of rivers where fish pilgrim- 
ages must reach headwaters in order to 
spawn, 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article by Bill Hulen, wildlife 
editor of the Oregonian, be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Sr Kinps or TRrovur 
(By Bill Hulen) 

Everyone of the 6 major species of trout 
can be found somewhere in Oregon. This, 
plus the fact that this State has countless 
hundreds of lakes and more than 15,000 
miles of fishing streams makes the Oregon 
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trout angler one of the most fortunate in 
the United States. 

In the general trout season, which opened 
Saturday, the 300,000 plus Oregon anglers 
are able to seek rainbow, cutthroat, and 
brown trout—the true trouts—and eastern 
brook, Mackinaw and Dolly Varden, mem- 
bers of the char family. Waters within 
national-forest boundaries in the Cascade 
Mountains will be opened to trout fish- 
ing May 25. 

The chars, closely related to the trout fam- 
ily, have become synonymous with trout 
down through many, many years of angling, 
and so will be treated as such in this article. 

These, then, are the Oregon trout which 
are awaiting the fly, the artificial lure, and 
the good old worm: 

RAINBOW 


Here is the great sport fish of Oregdn and 
of the Pacific Northwest, a trout whose fight- 
ing qualities endear it to the hearts of 
anglers ranging from the dry fly purist to the 
still-fisherman with his can of garden 
tackle. One of the two true trouts native 
to the West, the rainbow, unlike some other 
species of trout, is no underwater scrap- 
per. He’s inclined to cOme rocketing from 
the water in repeated leaps when hooked, 
and has probably accounted for more broken 
leaders than all other trouts combined. 

While the color of the rainbow varies with 
environment, it generally is bluish or olive 
color above the lateral line and silvery green 
on the sides. The dorsal fin and tail, as 
well as the sides, are profusely sprinkled 
with small black spots. Characteristic of 
the rainbow is the broad band of purplish 
red that extends along the sides from head 
to tail. 

The brilliance of this fresh-water color- 
ing fades when the rainbow comes into 
contact with salt water and becomes a 
steelhead, or seagoing rainbow. The dark 
spots become lighter, the bluish cast changes 
to a silvery sheen, and the purplish-red 
lateral band lightens or disappears com- 
pletely. Upon its return to fresh water to 
spawn, the darker markings return. 

In addition to the markings described, the 
rainbow can be distinguished by the zigzag 
rows of teeth on the roof of its mouth. It 
has no teeth on the back of the tongue, as 
does the cutthroat trout. 

Food of the rainbow consists of flies, in- 
sects, worms, grasshoppers, minnows, crusta- 
ceans, salmon eggs and, in the case of large 
specimens, smaller fishes. It is both a surface 
and a bottom feeder, depending upon water 
conditions and time of the year; hence, can 
be caught on various lures and baits. 

Rainbows in Oregon are widely distributed. 
They are found in small streams and large 
rivers, in mountain lakes, and lowland 
coastal lakes. Each year the State game com- 
mission plants millions of these fish, both in 
streams and in lakes, to augment native pop- 
ulation’. Size of the rainbows-caught by 
anglers run from 6 inches to about 2 feet, 
with occasional monsters going to 15 pounds 
taken from Klamath Lake. 


CUTTHROAT 


This is the other true trout native to the 
West, and second only to the rainbow in sport 
angling importance. At the end of a line, the 
cutthroat ordinarily doesn’t go in for aerial 
acrobatics, preferring. to carry on a sturdy 
subsurface conflict. On occasion, however, 
the cutthroat will break water in a manner 
comparable to the rainbow. 

Several subspecies of cutthroat exist in 
Oregon, the most widely sought being the 
coastal variety. This is the fish which anglers 
are catching on all coast streams. These 
cutthroat are moving downstream to salt 
water, after having spawned high up in 
streams of the coast range. In July, August, 
and September they'll be coming back from 
the brackish bays and lagoons, fat and solid, 
and will be called bluebacks or harvest trout. 

Distinguishing feature of the cutthroat is 
the red slask or streak on both sides of the 
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lower jaw. On sea-run cutthroat just in from 
brackish water, these slashes will: be very 
faint, and sometimes nonexistent. Along 
with these red streaks, the cutthroat has 
teeth on the back of the tongue. The rain- 
bow has neither. ; 

Environment plays an important part in 
the coloration of the cutthroat, but gen- 
erally it is an olive green along the back and 
upper sides, shading into a yellow cast on 
the lower sides. Body and fins are profusely 
sprinkled with dots, sometimes large, some- 
times small, sometimes golden, and some- 
times black. At times the cutthroat has a 
pink or purple lateral band. 

Natural foods of the cutthroat are similar 
to those of the rainbow—flies and insects of 
all kinds, shrimp, crawfish, and other crus- 
taceans, worms, minnows, small fish, and 
salmon and trout eggs. Like the rainbow, 
the “cut” can be caught on flies, various 
baits, and artificial lures which simulate 
small fish. 

Range of the cutthroat in Oregon includes 
virtually every coast stream for the seagoing 
variety, streams and lakes east of the Cas- 
cades, and, for the black-spotted subspecies, 
streams and lakes in the Wallowa Mountains. 
Native Oregon cutthroat will run from 6 
inches to a dozen inches, while the sea-run 
fish will go to 20 inches and 4 pounds. 

BROWN 

Considered by most anglers the most cau- 

tious and wary of all trouts, the brown is a 
favorite of fly fishermen. It was introduced 
into the United States from Europe in the 
1800’s, and in Oregon has become well estab- 
lished in suitable environment. It takes the 
fly as savagely as the rainbow, though its 
subsequent battle won’t be so enduring nor 
so ular. 
Generally, the coloration of the brown 
tends to be golden brownish, with dark brown 
or black spots on the body and on the dorsal 
and adipose fins. Usually there are few, if 
any, spots on the tail fin. Many body spots, 
especially those below the lateral line, are 
edged with pink, red, or orange to form 
rings. 

The brown prefers as food flies and insects, 
to the benefit of the fly fisherman, but will 
also feed on minnows, worms, snails, craw- 
fish, and other crustaceans. Thus, he can 
be caught on natural bait. 

Browns are not widely distributed in Ore- 
gon. They are found mainly in Wickiup 
Reservoir, East, Paulina, and Blue Lakes, the 
main Deschutes and Little Deschutes Rivers, 
Crescent Creek, and the upper sections of the 
North Umpqua River. Wickiup especially is 
famed for big browns, running upward of 
10 pounds. 

EASTERN BROOK 
A native of the eastern seaboard, the 


bordered with a white and black stripe. The 
tail is square, and the scales are so small they 
are hardly visible to the eye. 

Small brooks prefer to 
Worms and small custaceans, 
brookies feed on small 
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in the Wallowa Mountains. Ode!) 
the tackle-busters, with many fish 
weights of 15 pounds or more. 

The laker is gray to dark grayish- 
color, with light spots over much of it; body 
which is slender with a long head. The tail 
is deeply forked. The favored food of {), 
— trout, when in deep water, is smaller 


Produces 
Teaching 


green in 


Anglers don’t consider the lake trout 4, 
game a fighter as other species, although 
real big fish, fighting its underwater pa‘: 
is by no means a pushover. Deep trol), wit, 
large plugs, is the method employed to cap. 
ture the Odell lunkers. 
DOLLY VARDEN 


This char, native to the Pacific slope, is 
held in low esteem by the majority of anglers 
because it lacks the dash of other trout ang 
because large specimens are voracious feeq. 
ers on other fish. 

Dollies are greenish to brownish on the 
back and sides, cream colored on the belly, 
Cream to yellow spots appear on the back 
and sides, and some spots along the sides 
may be deep orange or reddish. Adipose fip 
is usually large, and the tail is well forkeg. 

Dolly Varden are not too numerous in Ore. 
gon, and are found mainly in Cascade moun. 
tain lakes and streams. Some of the fish 
that are caught weigh better than 20 pounds, 

‘ GOLDEN 


The golden, a subspecies of the rainbov, 
is considered the most beautiful of all trout, 
Originally, it was found only in the high 
Sierras of California, but has been trans- 
planted to many high areas throughout the 
West. Its range in Oregon is confined to 
Wood, Hobo, Swamp, Prospect, Razz, and 
Long Lakes in the Wallowa Mountains, which 
were stocked in 1953 with goldens hatched 
from eggs obtained from Wyoming on an 
exchange 


Anglers packing into these high lakes have 
been amply rewarded, for goldens up to 12 
inches~eagerly take just about any pattern 
of fiy. The fight they stage, after being 
hooked, is spectacular. 

The coloring of the golden Is exotic. It is 
olive green on back, shading to golden yel- 
low on sides with shades to yellowish white 
on belly. A broad rose-colored lateral line, 
marked by round dark olive-colored spots, 
runs along the sides from the cheeks to tail. 
Dorsal and caudal fins are sprinkled with 
black dots. A reddish stripe runs along the 
underside of the belly. 


This is not a trout, but a landlocked sock- 
eye salmon, and is includéd here because 
anglers in several Oregon lakes catch these 
fish in great numbers while trolling large 
flashers and worms. The kokanee is an ex- 
cellent scrapper, and the very finest eating. 

A symmetrical, streamlined fish, the koka- 
nee has a back of clear blue with only a few 
tiny black specks. The sides are silvery and 
the belly is white. The scales are compara- 
tively large. 

Odell and Davis Lakes produce kokanee up 
to 20 inches, and Suttle and Blue Lakes are 
good for fish to 15 inches. Wallowa Lake has 
a@ tremendous population of kokanee, which 
run about 8 to 9 inches, 





The Cyprus Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


F OF NEW YORE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask una0- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article deal 
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ing with the Cyprus question, written by 
cL i , and in a 
recent edition of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the New York Times of April 24, 1957] 
A TEMPORARY SOLUTION FoR CYPRUS 

(By C. L, Sulzberger) 

parts, April 23.—Not much time remains 
to solve the Cyprus question which has al- 
ready ed NATO’s eastern flank and 
threatens to destroy it. The British still 
own the stormy island. But they are forced 
to retain there nearly 20,000 troops in order 
to keep the lid om. Mow London wishes to 
trim its defense budget and cut overseas 
garrisons. Clearly those units in Cyprus 
must be reduced. * F 

To accomplish, such reductions a settle- 
ment of the problem is essential. 
None is in sight. British-Greek relation- 
ships remain at alowebb. Greece and Tur- 
key are on the verge of war. The Balkan 
pact, which allies them with Yugoslavia, is 
dormant. And Athens even refused to par- 
ticipate in NATO's recent Aegean maneuvers, 

There is no way of settling the Cyprus 
argument now on a basis satisfactory to 
everybody. Greece wants the Cypriotes under 
its sovereignty. Turkey wishes the island 
to remain in British hands. London desires 
a base there but is increasingly inclined to 
dump the rest of the problem. 

There is talk of Solomonic compromise 
such as partition. The Turkish minority of 
20 percent would be moved into one section 
of Cyprus and placed under Ankara. The 
Greek majority would be cleared out of that 
area and made subject to Athens. And the 
Akrotiri Peninsula, where most military fa- 
cilities are located, would remain extraterri- 
torial—under NATO or England. 


A FATAL SOLUTION 


This solution, even if it sounds logical, 
would be fatal. Turks and Greeks are inter- 
mixed all over Cyprus. Waves of violence 
between the two communities would explode. 
This could incite anti-Hellenic bloodshed in 
the cities of Istanbul and Izmir—plus ex- 
pulsion of the anciet Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate. The eventual result would be 
war between NATO’s two eastern allies. 
Previous partition experiments should pro- 
vide warning that such methods ought to be 
avoided. Division of Palestine, when London 
relinquished its mandate, bequeathed noth- 
ing but trouble. The British wanted to give 
up the costly burden of maintaining peace 
between Jew and Arab after the region’s 
strategic value exceeded the cost of holding 
it—as in the present case of Cyprus. 
What happened? A bitter conflict erupted. 
U. N. efforts to draw a partition line never 
settled the dispute. A state of war still exists 
_ between Israel and the Arab lands. This re- 
vived actively last autumn. It remains on 
the brink of another round. 
When nationalism in Indian evolved be- 
yond Britain's ¢ ty to restrain, London 
abandoned its sovereignty. Patchwork par- 
tition was elaborated. Millions on both sides 
of the new frontiers were slaughtered. In 
1948 India and Pakistan fought a little war 
in Kashmir, Twice since new outbreaks 
threatened. i 
Partition is usually a.cockeyed formula. 
It creates more problems than it settles. A 
division of Cyprus is one sure way of increas- 
ing rather than decreasing tension. The 


remain in the ¢ 

enti deceptively calm center of a 
Every time any neutral party has sought to 
intervene the move has come too late. The 
United States missed numerous opportuni- 
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ties to ease tension. NATO dodged the 
puzzle for years. When it finally decided to 
examine it, the time to act had passed. 


A WAY OF EASING TENSION 


There is no possible perfect solution. But 
there are ways of easing tension. One is 
clearly advisable. For, after all, each ally 
must admit that the emotionally unimpor- 
tant must be sacrificed to the unemotional 
essential. 

What is the essential? Cyprus is a bone 
of contention among three NATO powers. The 
majority of Cypriotes wish self-determina- 
tion. But they do not ask for bloodshed and 
destruction. And, as an airbase, Cyprus is 
useful to all NATO. Therefore, the alliance 
must heal the wound upon its eastern flank. 
How can this be done? 

Britain should agree to temporary inde- 
pendence for Cyprus under NATO’s external 
protection. A local government then can be 
established with NATO-guaranteed Turkish 
minority rights. 

Such a formula might stipulate that for a 
fixed period, say 10 years, Cyprus is forbidden 
to unite with Greece—like the insurances 
against Austro-German anchluss. For 5 
years the subject should be specifically re- 
moved from discussion. After that term of 
cooling off perhaps it might be wise for 
Greece and Turkey to resume talks about 
permanent solution. 

Such a temporary device could postpone 
settlements which might be disastrous. If 
all interested parties knew in advance that a 
5-year freeze had been put on the Cyprus 
argument, it would be easier to find ultimate 
agreement. No such solution is possible in 
the present overheated atmosphere. And 
surely nobody in his right mind wants a 
hasty partition. This might introduce into 


the Mediterranean area troubles as violent, 


and: as vicious as those in Palestine and 
India. The world still lives with them. 





Reduced Governmental. Expenditure in 
the Interest of a More Stable World 
Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
rather interesting statement was issued 
recently by Lindesay Parrott, Director 
of the International Monetary Fund, on 
the general subject of budgets and 
spending. I think it is an extraordinary 
statement, and deserves a place in the 
Recorp. I, therefore ask for unanimous 
conseni; that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 18, 1957] 
U.N. Awe Bis UNrTep StaTes REDUCE SPEND- 

ING—MONETARY FuND CHIEF Says INFLATED 
’ Bupcers CONSTITUTE OBSTACLE TO WORLD 

ORDER 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

Unrtep Nations, N. Y., April 17—The head 
of the International Monetary Fund proposed 
today that the United States cut its govern- 
mental expenditures in the interest of a 
more stable world economy. 

Per Jacobson, managing director of the 
body, told the United Nations’ Economic and 
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Social .Council that inflated international 
budgets today represented the greatest ob- 
stacle to monetary order. 

Previously he expressed the opinion at an 
interview that it would be unfortunate if 
the United States foreign-aid program shou!d 
be such as to stand in the way of possible 
budget reductions and tax cuts. 

He said, however, that the current high 
volume of demand for goods and increasing 
private investment throughout most of the 
world had been of benefit to the United 
States, enabling it to maintain its export 
markets in the years after the Korean war. 


BUSINESS IS HELD KEY 


Noting the economic theory that gov- 
ernments should spend largely in times of 
shrinking private business and retrench 
correspondingly when private investment 
stands at a high level, the Swedish expert as- 
serted: 

“It now seems as if the authorities were 
quite willing to accept and apply the first 
part of this theory but that they show great 
hesitation and unwillingness to apply the 
necessary retrenchment in a period of boom. 

“There are, however, some countries which 
recently have taken steps to cut down effec- 
tively the volume of their government ex- 
penditure; among them I would especially 
mention Belgium, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain and, as far as investment expendi- 
ture is concerned, Austria. 

“Under the influence of the examples set 
by these countries, it is not excluded that a 
new fashion involving a curtailment of gov- 
ernment expenditure will gain ground, in- 
stead of the practice of evermounting budgets 
followed in most countries during the post- 
war years. For such a fashion to be firmly 
established it is probably necessary, however, 
that some extra-European countries—and 
particularly the United States—should par- 
take in the movement. 

“For anyone who has had the occasion to 
examine the internal position of a number 
of countries in various parts of the worid, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if 
only the budget deficit could be brought 
down to manageable proportions the greatest 
obstacle to monetary order would have been 
eliminated.” 


SEES NEED FOR COURAGE 


Mr. Jacobsson conceded that cuts in Gov- 
ernment spending would require “much 
political courage and determination.” But 
he added that “fortunately people everywhere 
are tired of inflation and this should make 
it easier for the authorities to take without 
fear or hesitation the necessary measures, 
whether these are popular or not.” 


WORLD MARKET STRESSED 


He went on: “It is, I think, advisable for 
most countries to remember that if they con- 
tinue to allow their costs and prices to rise 
they may not be able in the future to count 
on an increase in the general level of world 
market prices but become exposed to the 
risk of getting into an unbalanced position, 
internally and externally.” 

Mr. Jacobsson outlined the ineasures taken 
by the International Monetary Fund to sup- 
port the pound.sterling during the Suez 
Canal crisis. There was a surprising unani- 
mity of view regarding this course among 
almost 60 member nations, he said, and an 
amount equal to the United Kingdom's quota 
of $1,300,000,000 was made available. 

“It was found to be not only in the interest 
of the United Kingdom but also in the gen- 
eral interest that support should be given to 
a@ currency with the worldwide importance 
of sterling, in which over one-half of the 
world’s currency transactions are settled,’’ he 
said. 

The fund director noted that despite po- 
litical stress over the last few months, no 
grave monetary disturbances had taken place 


‘and progress had been made in several na- 
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tions towurd increased transferability of cur- 
rencies. 

He reported, however, a distinct feeling of 
uneasiness regarding increasing living costs 
in such countries as the United States and 
Britain, despite the pronounced increase of 
private business investments. 





The Fifth Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article entitled “For Court Use Only,” 
appearing in the Monday morning, May 
20, 1957, issue of the Baltimore Sun, 
written by Mr. C. P. Ives, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

For Court Use ONLY 
(By C. P. Ives) 


Something was said here a week ago about 
a fictional character, the young matron who 

wanted to hire a babysitter. One of-her ap- 
plicants had taken the fifth amendment in a 
kidnaping investigation. The young ma- 
tron was urged by her liberal friends to en- 
trust her baby to the fifth amendment mute 
anyway. 

The argument was the one the liberals 
employ in behalf of professors and such-like 
who have invoked the fifth amendment priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination in the Com- 
munist investigations. To fire or to refuse 
to hire such people, the liberal argument 
runs, is to punish them for invoking a con- 
stitutional right, itself offensive to constitu- 
tionalism. 

This argument, advanced with all solemn- 
ity by high-minded people, is merely typical 
of a more and more worrisome trend in our 
contemporary public life. This is the ten- 
dency to extend beyond the courts of crim- 
inal law, which is their only true domicile, 
the immunities enjoyed by defendants in 
those courts. . 

There has been, for instance, an implacable 
agitation to endow unfriendly witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees with all the 
privileges of the.accused in a trial for first- 
degree murder. The same pressure is exerted 
against the security agencies. And as the 
parable of the young matron indicates, the 
liberal insistence now is that private people 
in their cwn private concerns shall’ extend 
the protections enjoyed by the uncandid, the 
criminal, and the subversive in a court of law. 

Now all of this is done on the most super- 
ficial of analogizing. The legal devices are 
invoked in a haze of sentimental rhetoric be- 
traying total ignorance of their historical, 
legal, and philosophical backgrounds. 

For what in fact were the beginnings of 
some of the more intricate defenses now 
enjoyed by the accused in courts of law? 
“These rules,” wrote William Howard Taft, 
a few years before he became Chief Justice 
of the United States, “these rules [were] in- 
tended to make it as difficult as possible to 
convict a defendant [because] of the savage 
character of the common law crimes, when 

the defendant was not allowed counsel, and 
there were 160 capital offenses at common 
law. * * © 

“The judges, of course, being men and hav- 
ing pity, sometimes seized the opportunity 
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themselves to act as counsel for the defend- 
ant and introduced the rules which we have 
alluded to and maintained them in the in- 
terest of mercy. [Nowadays, however] they 
have been moderated [only] a very littie, 
although the reason for them has long passed 
away.” 

Of course, the fact that the reasons for 
many of the ancient privileges still enjoyed 
by criminal defendants have long since 
passed away moves some of our best legal 
scholars to argue (without in all cases prov- 
ing) that the protections themselves ought 
to be reduced. This applies, as was pointed 
out here last week, even to the immunity 
against self-incrimination. 

That immunity rose first when it was cus- 
tomary to torture defendants in order to 
make them confess. Twenty years ago the 
Supreme Court itself said that in the absence 
of torture, justice would not suffer if the 
accused were required to tell the truth, even 
about his own crime. 

But if there is eminent authority for re- 
stricting protections whose historic justifiea- 
tion has long disappeared; if there is author- 
ity for restricting these protections in court, 
how much stronger is the argument against 
extending them to noncourt agencies. And 
how compelling the argument for excluding 
them from private life and private business. 

For if the courts are still to countenance 
protections whose historical justification has 
disappeared, then the social welfare demands 
all the greater vigilance on the part of pri- 
vate persons. Conversely, an extension into 
private life of the court protections whose 
justification has disappeared would be to in- 
fect the whole society with the bias still 
maintained in court. And what is that bias? 

“It makes the conviction of the criminal 
@ game which is played out under certain 
rules, and the interests of society are lost 
sight of,” wrote Taft, the future Chief Jus- 
tice. “The liberty of the individual is, on 
the whole, of greater importance than the 
safety of the community from crime.” 

Now when the crime is subversion, ang 
when the individual whose liberty is pre- 
ferred is in fact that agent of a totalitarian 
military conspiracy against freedom every- 
where, you can see why the Communists 
cheer the implacable liberal effort to extend 
the prodefendant court biases throughout 
the whole society—and why historically help 
and philosophically vigilant citizens push 
very hard the other way. 





REA Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, today 

is the 2lst anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification program in the United 
States. Twenty-one years ago today, 
President Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
bill which brought REA into being. 
- I have always regarded the rural elec- 
trification movement as the finest pos- 
sible example of grass roots democracy. 
It is an admirable example of what can 
be achieved in the public interest by in- 
telligent cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the citizens of this 
country. 

Rural electric cooperatives, assisted by 
Federal loans, have done what the pri- 
vate utility industry said could not be 





-the principal and interest totaling $5,566,733 
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done; they have brought the blessino- of 
electricity to the farms and rural com 
munities of America. Now that the oun: 
cess of the program is apparent to 4) 
there are those who would sabotage 
REA so that the private power utilit;, 
might exploit the field that they shunned 
for so long.. I am pleased that last Week 
the House turned back by an overwhelm. 
ing vote a move to deny new loan funds 
for REA: The current effort to deny joan 
funds to REA in spite of the remarkapj. 
repayment record of the rural electri, 
cooperatives, is designed to destroy the 
rural electric program and permit its 
seizure by the private power interests. 

An editorial appearing in the Brook. 
ings (S. Dak.) Register summarizes ¢. 
fectively the accomplishments of REA 
The editorial is included as follows: — 

REA ANNIVERSARY 

Next Monday marks the 21st anniversary 
of the signing of the bill which brought rurai 
electrification into being. 

The history of the REA, as we have all come 
to call the industry, is a most interesting anq 
surprising one—surprising because of its 
growth. Loans to the various associations 
have totaled $2.75 billions and of that 
om $621.2 millions have already been re. 

South Dakota’s record is an excellent one. 
Thirty-four borrowers received a total of 
$92,524,862 in loans of which $10,846 629 op 


les 


have been paid and there are no loans in 
arrears. 

What this has all meant to the farmers ang 
small-town users in the State is impossible 
to estimate. It has increased the produc- 
tivity per man on our farms—that is sure, 
and has made life easier for the farmer in 
that it has saved him many hours of hard 
work. But possibly the greatest contribution 
has been through the convenience and com- 
fort it has brought about. The farmer is no 
longer compelled to stumble about in dark 
farmyards and farm buildings. The accident 
hazard has been greatly reduced. And to the 
farm woman it has meant even more in these 
respects. Her work has been lightened tre- 
mendously. The conveniences she has at 
hand are innumerable and they are con- 
tantly increasing. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in con- 
nection with the entire REA development 
has been the amount of current used by each 
individual farmer. On the average, it is more 
than half greater than anyone estimated it 
would be—and it is still increasing. There 
are many smart men connected with private 
utility companies but they did not catch the 
vision of serving rural America. They did 
not believe it could be done successfully, 
but it has been demonstrated to them beyond 
all doubt. 





First District Florida Tabulation—1957 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON, WILLIAM C, CRAMER 


i OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, again! 
have gone to the people of the four coun- 
ties of the First District of Florida and 
have asked their opinion on the pro)- 
lems that face Congress today. Ove 


















1957 


132,000 questionnaires were mailed and 
some 26,000 replies were received from 
my constituents, many of whom took the 
opportunity to reply at length to the 
roblems presented. I would note at 
ols time that the popularity of the 
president remains at a high level in the 
district and that particularly in foreign 
affairs are his policies supported. It is 
interesting to note that there is no no- 
ticeable change from 1956 in opposition 
to civil rights legislation or Federal aid 
for school construction. Again, as last 
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year, the people have indicated their de- 
sire to lower the national debt even 
ahead of a tax reduction but it appears 
the general desire for budget cuts re- 
flected in both these benefits to the tax- 
payer is strong. I can assure this Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, that I shall fully con- 
sider these recommendations from the 
folks at home and, for the information 
of my honorable . colleagues, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp at this time the full report on re- 
sults of this questionnaire. 


1957 congressional questionnaire— Tabulation 






















Percent 
Yes No 

¢ risk Federal control of policy through Federal financing of school construction? -_...- 27 73 
‘ notte as t Eisenhower’s general foreign policy?_................--..-...-------- 60 0 

3, Should immigration laws— 
a, Hawemmneee mecremeee? oo ag oo ws os. nnn een ne no ewe meee eencencecnenee-- 17 83 
b, Permit transfer of unused quotas to other nations?.......-.._..-...-.--..-.22------------ 52 48 
c. Continue EE EL os nck caalbuicdbebenseshiuaandisedbiuicdiwmeonee 81 19 

for— 
81 19 
74 26 
€ 37 63 
d. No one time aa 5l 49 
f postal rates be raised to provide better service and facilities and to end the postal deficit? __ 59 41 
ote = Loree i electoral college and elect the President by popular vote?_..........---._- 79 21 
id nited States join— 

a Orgumeeausan sor Trade Cooperation? _... .........wcanssccwncncesasccnensecsewecnenue-e---- 71 29 
b, International Atomic Energy Comm ER Ee a 54 46 
Should Congress enact the = eon: cmypedncmrgrd bill?__._. gon ceecicerninielenreomesn=—~-= 37 63 
. Should all congressional commi hear open to press and publie?_.............-..--.--- 68 22 
: Should President meet and confer with heads of “‘unfriendly” nations?__.................... 65 35 


































The Supreme Court Marches On— 
To the Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 

Mr. R Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 





On—To the Left,” written by Frederic 
Nelson and published in the Human 
Events of May 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
war ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe Supreme CourT MaRcHES ON— 
To THE Lerr 
(By Frederic Nelson) 
“Righ extremists,” as ordinary mid- 


“liberal” political columnists, have been tell- 
ing each other for years that the Supreme 
— <a gone over to the leftwing, even if 
asn become a ‘ ” of 
a ~~ ‘running dog 
Personally, I hadn’t taken this kind of talk 
very seriously until I began adding up the 
Court’s recent accom ts. When you 
stop to recall that the Court, in the Steve 
Nedson case, virtually knocked our efforts by 
the States to stamp out the Communist con- 
spiracy; that it has thrown public education 
of enn sate © teow the like 
w we haven't seen since the carpet- 
baggers; that it went out of its way to in- 
validate a New York City charter provision 
forbi on to take a fifth 
amendment, , t, in Pennsylvania v. 
City Trusts Of Philadelphia, the Court has 


entitled “The Supreme Court Marches. 


TSN 


cast doubt on the validity of hundreds of 
endowments, wills, and trusts—well, what is 
an ordinary citizen to think? You can’t 
blame the uninformed plebeian for thinking 
what the Japanese, before they got religion, 
used to call dangerous thoughts. 

The Girard College case, formally known 
as Pennsylvania y. Board of City Trusts, is 
the Supreme Court’s latest wild pitch. It 
involves the terms of the will of Stephen 
Girard, who died in 1831, leaving about 
$6 million for the education of “poor white 
orphan boys.” The city of Philadelphia set 
up a body known as the board of city trusts 
to administer the fund, which currentiy 
amounts to nearly $100 million. The as- 
sumption has been that the job of the board 
of city trusts was to administer the fund as 
Girard decreed in his will, just as the First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. would 
be required to do if it had been given charge 
of the Girard bequest. 

However, the Girard will has for years been 
under fire by Negro politicians who have 
made the point that the founder of the col- 
lege had no right to make a will which pro- 
vided for racial discrimination contrary to 
the terms of the 14th amendment of which 
Stephen Girard never heard tell. This argu- 
ment got nowhere in Pernsylvania—at any 
rate in the State’s law courts—for the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court turned it down on 
what most people would describe as the rea- 
sonable ground that the late Mr. Girard had 
a right to will away his money as he chose, 
and that you couldn’t safely go around up- 
setting wills simply because they didn't suit 
pressure groups which turned up a hundred 
years after the wills were made. That 
seemed to settle it to the satisfaction of all 
except a group of ambitious politicians. 

These latter did not take their own State 
court’s decision lying down. Apparently 


‘ hoping that Chief Justice Warren was still 


curled up with the works of Gunnar Myrdal, 
the Swedish Socialist, they took Girard Col- 
lege into the Federal courts. It is painful 
to record that the mayor of Philadelphia and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, far from re- 
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sisting the effort to upset a will of which 
they were supposed to be trustees, actually 
joined the movement to set it aside. 

The Supreme Court unanimously—and 
this is a tough one for lawyers to figure—de- 
cided in favor of the politicians and decreed 
that Stephen Girard’s stipulation of “white 
orphan boys” had to be disregarded for the 
extraordinary reason “the board which op- 
erated Girard College is an agency of the 
State of Pennsylvania,” and that the board's 
refusal to admit Negroes was “discrimination 
by the State,” which is forbidden by the 14th 
amendment. The cited authority for this 
last statement is—no surprise—the Court's 
1954 decision in the segregation case from 
North Carolina. No arguments were heard; 
no adequate opinion written. 

Now we know that a State agency acting 
as a trustee may be compelled to betray its 
trust and violate the founder’s express wishes 
whenever nine sociologists in black robes 
decide -that the unenlightened founder 
should have founded with an eye to the 
views of future pressure groups. But that 
is not all we have learned from Pennsyl- 
vania vy. Board of City Trustees of Philadel- 
phia. I have in mind an old ladies’ home 
established by will for “indigent female Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses” (that’s the wrong sect, 
but why put the finger on anybody?) Also, 
there is Tuskegee Institute, founded in 1880, 
by Booker T. Washington for Negroes, not to 
mention Hampton Institute, founded in 1868 
by the American Missionary Society for 
Negroes and Indians. 

So far as I know, none of these institu- 
tions is operated by a State agency, al- 
though hundreds of privately endowed col- 
leges, universities, charitable organizations, 
and foundations include public officials on 
their board of trustees, ex officio; many are 
wholly or partially exempt from taxation. 
Doesn’t a home for aged and infirm Baptists 
ipso facto discriminate against aged and in- 
firm Episcopalians, and on religious grounds 
to boot? Shouldn’t a pre-Warren man, so 
unenlightened as to leave his money to the 
kind of people he liked and was used to, be 
rebuked, posthumously if necessary, for 
projecting into the century of the common 
man the low standards of a generation which 
lived and died without benefit of sociology? 

To be sure, the Girard decision has noth- 
ing to say about trusts and endowments 
which are not operated by agencies of a 
State. Trusts administered by private trus- 
tees are presumably free to act more ethically 
than the Supreme Court permits an agency 
of the city of Philadelphia to act. Set up 
that way, a college can cater exclusively to 
Dukhobors or the Plymouth Brethren, or 
specify that anybody other than residents of 
Westchester County, N. Y., may matriculate. 
But how long will that go on? Surely the 
pressure groups can be relied on to point to 
the unfairness of permitting discrimination 
in a school whose funds are in the charge of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, when such prac- 
tices are forbidden to institutions operated 
by a State agency? 

Nor will it be long before somebody will 
ask the question, “What is an agency of the 
State?” A trust company operates under a 
charter granted by the State. Doesn't that 
make the company an agency of the State 
and therefore subject to State control over 
the trusts and endowments it is supposed to 
administer? Surely also the great enlight- 
enment will eventually include the terms of 
bequests to families and intimates. Is it in 
the public interest that a man who insists 
on hiring only blond Scandinavians as chauf- 
feurs or valets should be permitted to in- 
herit money from a father who was too 
reactionary to leave his dough to an inte- 
grated academy of the dance? If these il- 
lustrations seem fantastic, talk to any lawyer. 

One particularly depressing feature of the 
Girard College affair is the cowardice of 
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politicians who, instead of explaining the 
importance of maintaining a decent regard 
for the legally expressed desires of those who 
make wills, succumbed to the pressure 
groups and went along with the false belief 
that the issue was race discrimination— 
“Jim Crow at Girard College,” as the local 
Negro journal! described it. Even the sup- 
posedly conservative Philadelphia Inquirer 
dismissed those who were urging a Supreme 
Court review of the case as the forces of bias. 

Actually the issue is not integration, or 
bias, or human rights, unless the last- 
mentioned concept might include the human 
right to make a will in the expectation that 
it will be executed according to the testator’s 
wishes. That was all there was to the Girard 
College case, as the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court properly pointed out. But, when the 
United States Supreme Court got through 
with it, lawyers were talking to themselves 
and rich men were wondering whether it 
wouldn’t be just as well to hand their money 
on to their sons and let them marry chorus 
girls in seriatim, imstead of endowing a 
young ladies’ seminary which a future Su- 
preme Court may compel to admit -young 
gentlemen on the ground that discrimina- 
tion in favor of girls develops inferiority 
complexes in boys. 

Since 1954, when it attempted to regulate 
the affairs of thousands of school districts 
all over the country, as the late John W. 
Davis put it in his brief for one of them, the 
Supreme Court has plunged deeper and 
deeper into activity which properly belongs 
to the legislative branch. It is all very well 
to favor integration in schools and other re- 
formist proposals. I have no doubt that 
Girard College will welcome Negro boys since 
it is required to accept them. But when 
courts undertake to decide issues which 
ought to be decided by the people and their 
elected representatives, confusion and con- 
flict are inevitable. 

If it is necessary to imperil the whole in- 
stitution of inheritance in order to accom- 
modate perhaps 2 dozen Negro boys in a 
privately endowed school, why not let the 
State legislature do it? In such circum- 
stances the citizens would at least have an 
opportunity to learn what the issue was. If 
they decided to go ahead with the wrecking 
anyway, nobody could say, as a good many 
people are beginning to say, that the present 
threat to our institutions is less from the 
Communists than from a Supreme Court so 
dedicated to sociology as to be startlingly in- 
different to constitutional tradition. —~ 





Atoms in Our Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have just noted, in the first edition of a 
new magazine entitled The Western 
World, an excellent article entitled 
Atoms in Our Future, written by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
The article deals in a very illuminating 
way with the use of atomic energy, and 
I know that all Members of Congress will 
enjoy reading it. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the R&Ecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Atoms tn Our FUTURE 
(By Ciuvron P. ANDERSON) 


(Senator Anperson was for 2 years chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Prior to his election to 
the Senate from New Mexico in 1948, he had 
served for 3 years under President Truman 
as Secretary of Agriculture. Born in North 
Dakota of Swedish immigrant parents, he has 
spent most of his life in the American 
Southwest, where he founded his own insur- 
ance company in the early 1920's.) 

Many Americans, trying to make sense out 
of the Suez crisis, have found it difficult to 
understand why a narrow strip of water can 
so quickly divide the nations of the world, 
can put them, indeed, into what is virtually 
two armed camps, and can find them stand- 
ing like small boys drawing lines in the sand 
and daring each other to start a first-rate 
war. 

It is difficult for Americans generally to 
realize how dependent the people of Western 
Europe are upon Middle Eastern oil. It takes 
a crisis such as the Suez to bring home to 
America the enormous dependence of a na- 
tion like E on the tankers and pipe- 
lines that bring to it the essential sources of 
energy out of the Middle East. If enough 
ships are sunk in the channel of the Suez 
Canal, the headlines the next day proclaim 
the possibility of oil rationing in much of 
Europé. 

The very dependeence of our traditional 
allies, England and France, upon the oil of 
the Middle East gives rise to the question as 
to what the future will be for atomic energy 
and how quickly the power of the atom may 
become the backbone of electric-energy gen- 
eration in many parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in a country such as England. It 
also gives rise to speculation as to whether 
there may not be unusual and dramatic uses 
for which the atom may be harnessed—uses 
which could transform the whole industrial 
economy of vast areas of the earth now 
scourged by poverty and an unequal share 
of the world’s energy resources and put into 
these areas unheralded wealth and unknown 
abundance. These would not be circum- 
scribed by a temporary flow of oil, but in- 
stead a supply of power that would be vir- 
tually limitless and eternal might be found 
in the waters of the sea. 


NO CEILING TO EUROPE’S ECONOMY 


Atomic energy will not in a few years make 
the oil of the Middle East unnecessary to 
turn the wheels of European industry, yet it 
could, and I believe it will, remove the ceil- 
ing which oil now places upon the economy 
of Europe. Indeed, it could the power 
problem of a whole continent in genera- 
tion and of the whole world in the genera- 
tions to come. ; . 

Let us start with this problem of the 
Middle East oil through the Suez 
Canal. it move that way? I think not. 
I say that because a field which seems to hold 
great promise for the future—and which 
also has immediate importance to all of us 
today because of the Suez Canal crisis—is 
that of nuclear ship propulsion. 

As you probably know, the United States 
Navy, under Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
pioneered in this ‘field. The U. 8S. S. 
Nautilus has been in operation, and very 
successful and remarkable operation at that, 
for many months now. Other nuclear- 
powered submarines are under construction, 
and the Navy in addition recently announced 
plans for its first large nuclear-powered sur- 


During its session, the Congress 
of the United States passed legislation au- 
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thorizing the construction of the first ny. 
clear-powered merchant ship. I was yor 
much in favor of this idea, and as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener, 

I submitted a statement to the Senate com! 
mittee which was considering this bi). 
the summary of this statement I said 

“It would appear, on the basis of the tec). 
nical information furnished us to date. that 
our first step should be to design and cop. 
struct a nuclear-powered oil tanker, ang ; 
hope that the Congress will provide the nec. 
essary authorizing legislation to proceed wity 
this project.” 

When I submitted my recommendation q 
year ago in favor of an atomic oil tanker, ; 
was acting on the basis of the best technica) 
information I could obtain. The Joint com. 
mittee on Atomic Energy had spent many 
hours holding hearings on the subject of 
nuclear ship propulsion. We heard testi. 
mony from Admiral Rickover, from technica) 
experts in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration, and from 
representatives of the private shipbuilding 
industry. On the basis of all this testimony 
it seemed to me, as it seemed to others, that 
the oil tanker was the best bet because this 
was the type that would probably soonest be 
economically competitive, and which private 
industry would want to build. 

To buttress this reasoning, I would like to 
refer to the report of the panel appointed by 
the joint committee to study the impact of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, known 
as the McKinney panel. This pane! reached 
the following conclusion: 

“Atomic propulsion should have the best 
chance of being competitive in the case of 
large, high-powered ships which carry heavy 
bulk cargoes in unlimited supply and spend 
the maximum amounts of time at sea. Ships 
with these characteristics could utilize the 
heavy investment in nuclear powerplants to 
the maximum advantage and could employ 
effectively the space saved by eliminating fuel 
supplies to increase the cargo payload. The 
Maritime Administration considers oil tank- 
ers and bulk ore carriers the best examples 
of these types of commercial vessels. A 
modern oil tanker, for example, has a very 
large cargo payload and spends up to 90 per- 
cent of its life at sea.” 

I believe that the McKinney panel reason- 
ing issound. If we have to put large capital 
investment in our engine plant—and we 
would have to, especially at first, in the case 
of atomic reactor propulsion plants—it 
makes only good sense to keep our ship 


In 


order to get our money’s worth. Since oil 
tankers can be loaded and unloaded in a 


Also, as pointed out by the McKinney panel 
report, a large portion of the United States 
merchant fleet will become obsolete and must 
be replaced during the period from 1960 to 
1965. : 


And that leads to another point: The oil 


been building larger and larger tankers 

and , with greater and greater 
capacities, to carry oil from the Middle East, 
from Venezuela, from the United States, and 
from other sources to the oil-hungry markets 
of the world. 
Finally, there is the ugly specter of the 
crisis. As things look now, the 
countries which have been using it may no 
longer be absolutely sure of passage through 
the Suez Canal, and should plan other al- 
A pipeline across Israel, the de- 
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yelopment of the new Algerian field—these 
may help. But as an additional ace in the 
pole, 1 pelieve that we should have large 

tanke’ preferably nuclear-pow- 


_ Many believe that these larger nucle- 
ar-powered tankers could carry oil to Europe 
ground the Cape of Good Hope as chéaply as 
the present smaller tankers can carry it 
through Suez. 
CONVERSION OF SEA WATER 

t is a problem brought on by a cur- 
oa * imoulty. There are other problems 
which the world has faced for generations 
and which today the rising tide of popula- 
tion is making more urgent and difficult of 
solution. The of food is one of them 
and the problem of providing ordinary do- 
mestic water for human consumption and 
industrial use is another. To me, both are 
involved in recent studies on the possibility 
of converting sea water into potable water, 
a process which would at the some time pro- 
vide power that might be utilized in the irri- 
gation of now almost useless lands. 
Through the years we have heard stories 
that the French have a plan for digging a 
canal from the Mediterranean into Africa; 
creating a salt-water lake in the middle of 
sahara and thereby changing the climate of 
the world’s greatest desert. That in itself is 
the sort of ambitious planning which the 
world needs and which many parts of the 
world nrust have if humanity is to be freed 
from constant pressures on its bread supply 
pecause of population growth. Recent re- 
ports on oil and mineral finds in this area 
may make realization more urgent. 
Suppose nuclear fission offered a way of 
making sea water into usable drinking water. 
Suppose that great lake in the center of the 
Sahara Desert_ the French built 
their canal) could be sweetened for irriga- 
tion. Would there not be a rush of people 
who might want to live in that enticing cli- 
mate? The fastest growing areas of the 
United States, populationwise, are the so- 
called lands of sunshine—Nevada, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and Florida. 
These States grow because people like the 
sun, They like to live in climates which are 
warmed by it and where, thanks to air condi- 
tioning, they can endure the heat of summer 
and need not suffer the discomforts of severe 
winters. * ih’ 
How much of a job is it, this production 
of sweet water from sea water, or from brack- 
ish ground water? In the United States, 
these possibilities have not been completely 
overlooked, as evidenced by the energetic 
studies being made by many cities. In addi- 
tion, modest studies have been conducted for 
a number of years by industry and more re- 
cently by the Government of the United 
States directed toward developing a means 
for distilling salt water for agricultural and 
industrial uses.- But they have all been on 
a small scale and few of the procedures in- 
vestigated to date hold much promise of eco- 
nomic operation. Most have serious draw- 
backs to counter their advantages and almost 
all involve high capital costs. 
Among the ideas tested are simple distilla- 
tion, which requires enormous quantities of 
heat energy; vapor compression, which in- 
volves the inefficient transfer of heat to me- 
chanical energy for the compressors; and 
Solar evaporation—direct use of the sun’s 
heat—which is free energywise, but pro- 
hibitively expensive as far as equipment is 
concerned, 
THE ION EXCHANGE PROCESS 


Still another method under test, and a 
ion cae Set, to Rilown es the 

process. process salt 
is extracted from the water by passing it 
through @ stack of semipermeable mem- 
branes. A small amount of electricity is 
used to drive the solution through the sys- 
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tem. Although there are a few technical 
problems to overcome in the use of this 
method for large volumes of water of high 
saline content, some experts feel that in the 
long run this process may have the best 
chanoe of economic operation. In fact, such 
units are already being sold daily for use in 
producing potable water in desert areas of 
the Middle East at a cost of 20 to 30 United 
States cents per 1,000 gallons, and at the 
rate of tens of thousands of gallons per day. 

But, at best, we are only scratching the 
surface of a problem whose implications are 
ever more serious. And here, may I suggest, 
we call on our friend, the atom. Why not 
harness the atom to fulfill the age-old dream 
of producing fresh water from salt? Diffi- 
cult? Yes. Expensive? Probably. But in 
terms of saving great areas of the world from 
economic ruin and creating new areas into 
which population-pressed nations may ex- 
pand, even saving the lives of people in times 
of drought, is any job too difficult? Is any 
project to expensive? I think the answer is 
obviously “no.” 

My suggestion is based on- more than an 
abstract idea or dream. Modest studies have 
been going on for some time in the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and in 
the National Laboratories at Oak Ridge and 
Los Alamos on this very problem. In addi- 
tion, a number of industrial organizations 
have expressed interest in the idea in con- 
nection with projected plans for multipur- 
pose nuclear plants. * 

A NEW TYPE OF REACTOR 


The question is—how are we going to 
apply the atom to this job? Scientists who 
have studied this problem at my request 
have concluded that nuclear heating does 
not make the supercritical distillation 
process .more feasible, since this process 
would be uneconomical from the equipment 
standpoint even if heat were free. 


However, they have looked at other pro- 
cesses and have come upon the idea of a new 
type of reactor, They have suggested that 
we go all the way and choose a process 
which, while very wasteful of heat, requires 
only the simplest equipment—simple dis- 
tillation. They suggest we build a low-cost, 
low performance reactor producing lots of 
heat at low temperatures, They suggest we 
use all the difference in temperature avail- 
able between the reactor and the salt water 
to drive in heat in a single effect, giving the 
lowest requirement for heat transfer surface. 
Then, to keep maintenance costs down, they 
suggest we evaporate only one-fourth or less 
of the sea water in the still, so that less scale 
will form and the salt will be returned to 
the soyrce in the undistilled portion. 


A brief preliminary study indicates that 
such a low-performance breeder reactor 
could, provided it were extremely large, con- 
ceivably be built at very low cost per kilowatt 
of thermal capacity. This is because very 
large reactors have so little surface for their 
volume that not much more fuel and other 
materials are required than for a small reac- 
tor, since there is almost no leakage of neu- 
trons per unit volume. The reactor they 
suggest is itself an unusual type, using a 
boiling slurry of heavy water. The heavy 
water constitutes almost the entire cost of 
the reactor, which appears to be less than 
$10 per kilowatt of thermal capacity. Al- 
though the quantities of all materials re- 
quired are available, this type of reactor has 
never actually been designed, certainly not 
operated, and costs per kilowatt of this order 

These scientists are not timid men, They 
suggest that a project of this nature could 
be constructed at a cost from $600 million to 
$800 million and produce 1 billion gallons of 
fresh water per day, about 1 million acre-feet 
per year, at a cost, including amortization, 
replacement and maintenance, operation and 
fuel, of between 10 and 15 cents per 1,000 
gallons. 
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One such plant operating at 100 million 
kilowatts would produce 3 percent of the 
total heat produced by man on the entire 
earth. The fuel consumption would be 40 
tons per year of normal uranium, or the 
equivalent of 160 million tons of coal. Any 
attempt to build a smaller scale project 
would raise costs at once, since the reactor 
would cost almost the same at even one- 
tenth the capacity. 


NOT A JOB FOR PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


T suggest that here is a project worthy not 
only of dreams and imagination, but of seri- 
ous consideration. This is a project too 
costly for an individual city, indeed, for any- 
thing less than a country. It is a perfect 
example, it seems to me, where one or more 
nations might and should step in. No mu- 
nicipality and no private utility company can 
afford to gamble $800 million on a project 
which when completed might not work. But 
governments which have gambled billions of 
dollars on atomic energy can afford to make 
one more gigantic test to see if a domestic, 
industrial, and irrigation water problem so 
vital to all parts of the earth can be solved 
by the distillation of salt or brackish water. 

The United States does not now need nu- 
clear reactors so urgently as do some other 
parts of the world. We are fortunate in 
having relatively abundant supplies of coal, 
oil, and natural gas as well as enormous re- 
sources of falling water. We could undoubt- 
edly expand our economy for the next quar- 
ter century without having to look to the 
power of the atom. 

But that cannot be said of lands such as 
England, to which I have previously alluded, 
where supplies of coal are limited and where 
the cost of mining it will grow progressively 
higher. Today the British nuclear program 
is in high gear. The plant at Calder Hall is 
“on the line” and other plants will follow 
in rapid succession. The first plant is a pro- 
ducer of plutonium, as well as electricity, 
and by assigning some arbitrary value to the 
plutonium output, the electrical current rate 
can be placed wherever the Government de- 
sires. Later plants will be solely for the gen- 
eration of electricity but the costs at Calder 
Hall have thus far been so much cheaper 
than expected that there is every reason to 
believe that the succeeding plants will be 
economically feasible and produce electricity 
at a rate between 7 and 10 United States 
mills. This figure, while unattractive at 
present in most of the United States, is 
feasible and desirable in Great Britain and 
would be acceptable in many other parts of 
the earth where combinations of circum- 
stances, both natural and man-made, have 
resulted in development of high power costs. 


THE ATOM HAS SAVED LIVES 


We seldom think of lives saved by the 
atomic bomb, yet they far outnumber the 
casualties. 

We hear it said that atomic power is too 
costly, yet how often do we hear that atomic 
energy is saving millions of dollars every 
year? 

We seldom think of strawberries when 
atomic energy is mentioned. Yet atomic 
energy has produced the world’s ugliest 
strawberry—and some of its biggest dan- 
delions. 

Present discoveries promise health and 
wealth and an ease of living beyond calcu- 
lation. They hint at a gazzling array of 
day-to-day advances, at ddys filled with play 
and very little work, travel out among the 
stars, pushbutton weather, and even eternal 
life. . 

Does this sound too good to be true? 

It does until you think of that ugly straw- 
berry. Then you are reminded of dozens of 
astonishing discoveries, each almost too good 
to be true. The United States has been 
amazingly fortunate, it seems to me, in the 
atomic work which it has already been able 
to do in the fields of medicine, biology, and 
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agriculture. Some persons say the atomic- 
energy medical potential is greatest of all. 

In the words of Dr. Lee Edward Farr, chair- 
man of the medical department at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, the potential for 
atomic energy in medicine is so great it 
amounts almost to frustration. “The oppor- 
tunities,” Dr.Farr says, “are so fruitful in 
almost any direction that we don’t know 
which way to go.” Even when a course is 
chosen, he relates, the sense of frustration 
tends to remain. “For every question we 
answer we uncover five questions we can’t 
answer.” 

One outstanding job for atomic energy in 
medicine, Dr. Farr says, lies in “obtaining 
the necessary information for understanding 
the aging processes and for maintaining 
maximum health in the individual.” 

The studies have already led to remarkably 
successful treatments of certain diseases. 
One striking treatment that might be men- 
tioned is one that has been developed for 
brain tumors. It can be accomplished with- 
out discomfort to the patient, although it 
involves literally billions of atomic explo- 
sions inside the patient's head. 

Knowledge gained through atomic study 
in the medical field is being credited by those 
who keep track of such things with having 
saved more lives than the atomic bomb 
destroyed in the two attacks on Japan. 


BETTER, CHEAPER FOOD 


Recent atomic discoveries have also 
opened the door to better and cheaper food, 
greater variety, lower cost, and a steadier 
supply of seasonal varieties. These studies 
have been made possible at Brookhaven 
largely through radioisotopes, but much sig- 
nificant work has been done with irradiation 
by gamma rays, beta rays, and neutrons from 
very powerful sources. The radioisotope 
method provides tracer materials which per- 
mit scientists to peer into the life processes 
of plants and animals, and thus gain an ac- 
curate understanding of how these processes 
take place. The irradiation method pro- 
duces profound changes in plant and animal 
tissues especially the genetic cells. Experi- 
ments based on the radioisotope tracer tech- 
nique have produced much greater under- 
standing of plant growth and the chemistry 
of plant nutrition. Scientists have learned 
similar things about animals. Using this 
knowledge they have perfected new fertiliz- 
ers, vitamin and dietary programs, and have 
produced striking results. 

Entirely new types of plants and fruits 
have been produced, on the other hand, 
through irradiation. By selecting the bene- 
ficial changes thus induced, the experiments 
have developed wheat resistant to black 
stem rust almost overnight, when older 
methods would have required almost 100 
years to get the same result. 

We have 2% billion people in the world 
doday and we will have more than 6 bil- 
lion people in another century. These 314 
billion new mouths will present to us an 
enormous problem in the planting, gather- 
ing, harvesting, and processing of foodstuffs. 
They will create long lists of new require- 
ments for homes, for schools, for transpor- 
tation systems and for all the accompany- 
ing luxuries which civilization has sampled 
and decided that it likes. I refer to radios, 
television sets, air conditioning units, and 
a thousand and ne new devices that we 
are building in our homes and installing in 
our Office buildings. These are not to be 
solely the privilege of the rich, but seem 
destined to become the everyday utensils of 
people of all classes in all climates and all 
countries. 

In the next century the world must pro- 
duce the steel to build the factories that 
will make the television sets and the air con- 
ditioners. It must produce the cement and 
the building materials out of which hundreds 


‘entitled “One 
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of millions of new homes are to be con- 
structed. It must fabricate the 

the steamships, the trains that will haul 
food, fiber, and raw materials back and forth 
across the face of the earth. Nuclear power 
must be available universally to fill in the 
gaps that our fossil fuels cannot supply. 
It will ‘be used in every type of propulsion 
vehicle with the possible exception of au- 
tomobiles. It will propel our railroads, our 
steamships, our tankers, our giant airplanes, 
and the very heavy trucks that will cross 
continents without a single stop._ 


A FORCE FOR WORLD UNITY 


If I may also be permitted a guess, it is 
*that in the long run the use of atomic 
energy will bring the world closer together. 
We shall have so many problems on the in- 
ternational control of the atom that in self- 
Gefense we shall be required to begin working 
closer together in international organiza- 
tions.’ We have the problem of sanitation, 
for example. If atomic wastes are to be hap- 
hazardly dumped into the ocean, there can 
be widespread destruction of the fish life 
in a short time. The world which may be- 
come short of food in another century could 
not look upon such destruction with indif- 
ference. Therefore, we must have interna- 
tional control of the disposition of atomic 
wastes. 

Furthermore, we must be careful about 
the discharge of fissionable material into the 
atmosphere. Strontium 90 does not affect 
all parts of the earth equally. Its dangerous 
effects may depend to some degree on the 
amount of calcium in the soil of a country. 
If calcium is available to be drawn into the 
bones, well and good. But if it is largely 
absent from the soil, then strontium 90 may 
replace it in people’s bone structure with 
horrible effects. ' 

One type of control may lead to another 
and endow us eventually with agreements 
and unders that will ease the load 
of the statesmen of the future. 

Finally, if I were asked to list the single 
greatest thing the atom can do for you and 
me, I think I would say “world peace.” I 
firmly believe that our atomic 
technology already has made full-scale, 
global war impossible, simply because it will 
mean the destruction of civilization as we 
know it. Is there any m4n so mad that he 
deliberately will start such a cataclysm? 
Further advances in technology offer to re- 
move some of the traditional causes for war. 

Man’s quest for power has been blamed 
for past wars. Yet it has been suggested in 
studies made at McGill University for the 
Canadian Government that even our minds, 
our psychology, can be influenced by bio- 
logical factors. Thus we may see a world of 
abundance undivided by disputes between 
nationalities, a world without war or want. 

Then atomic energy will have become what 
the men of science first intended—a new di- 
mension for the human spirit. 
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' Torrents of crocodile tears have been shed 
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There being no objection, the artic). 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: . 

One ESSENTIAL Civin Ricur 
(By George Todt) 

“Two wrongs do not make a right.”—_Eyo. 
lish proverb. * 

There has been a great deal of pros and 
cons expressed om the controversial ciyjj. 
rights bill now pending in Congress. Are 
there any pitfalls to be avoided here? Wher, 
are some weaknesses to be shown? Is it en. 
tirely above board and honest? 

We would do well to analyze some of the 
more questionable aspects of the bil! befors 
we commit ourselves in this instance. [py 
my own case I find at least three areas o; 
dissension that causes me to mistrust some. 
what the announced intentions of the cre. 
ators of the measure. Let us review them 
briefly. 

In the first place, the bill’s authors haye 
had the incredible effrontery to suggest that 
we do away with trial by jury in certain jp. 
stances to be covered by this legislation, 
Certainly, trial by jury is an inalienabje 
right given us in our Bill of Rights—anq 1 
fail completely to see how we can quite 
lucidly expect to gain one civil right a 
the expense of one already on the books, 
How arbitrary can we get? 

Secondly, the bill’s authors also went far 
overboard when they wrote into the bill 
little-noticed provision which would enable 
volunteer organizations—amateur snoopers 
if you will—to come to the rescue of the 
Government with their dossiers and files 
compiled against people whom they might 
not like, or instances in which they had 
axes to grind. This, in short, could con- 
ceivably lay the groundwork for a gestapo- 
type persecution of our citizenry which 
would put to shame its Marxist counterpart 
in Germany or Russia. 

Third, we may note that proponents of 
the bill have made a tremendous outcry in 
behalf of man’s civil rights. They have pic- 
tured themselves as the defender of the weak 
and the champion of the downtrodden. 


in an inspired attempt to prove to the Amer- 
ican people that they had nothing but love 
and affection for Joe Doakes. Yet when a 
right-to-work amendment was offered in the 
civil-rights measure, the pseudo liberals 
folded up like a collapsed tent. 

Do these civil-righters maintain that it Is 
a civil right to be forced into an involuntary 
association against our wills—or we don't 
eat? Such a contention is dangerous in 
view of the fact that only one-fourth of 
America’s 67 million workers are organized 
into unions. i 

No union propagandist has ever explained 
satisfactorily why they call the right to work 
law a right to wreck measure. Actually they 
cannot even explain why they have con- 
jured up this snide term. The right to work 
merely says that mo worker can be denied 
@ job by virtue of having joined, or not 
having joined, a union. That’s not union 
busting. In fact the right to join a union 
is guaranteed. And union membership has 
increased in every State—all 18 of them— 
which have already adopted right-to-work 


The explaiiation for this is really very sim- 
ple. When the union men have the oppor- 
tunity to walk out on labor bosses who might 
have their hands in the till or pursue unwel- 
come, arbitrary, undemocratic, and tyranni- 
cal of that kind cease 
without exception. The labor bosses are 
forced to run the union ethically and with 
due consideration for the workers instead of 
themselves. Good practices will have the end 
result of upping the membership. 

A right-to-work law conceivably could 
wreck the selfish ambitions of a labor boss 
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irticle in his desire for power. But such as the high schools and training schools 
ECORD pn never hurt the union men themselves— and invariably find that we can appeal only Em- Years of} Reason for resig- | Where they went 
: union men. So here is a civil right to those who do not fit in elsewhere, and the ployes) service nation 
of the first order. situation is getting worse. 
what the southern Senators, like Senator It isa common experience for ustofurnish ; _ 8 | More pay----..- | Hardware store. 
McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, have perceived quite employees to assist in giving civil-service 1 ____-- 3 }----- do..........| Army. 
~Eng. correctly is that this bona fide civil right examinations only to have them returned im-  }------ Speers Serene poo s.. 
’ will test the avowed sincerity of the liberal -mediately because no one showed up to take *------; = * |----- O-~-.------ a ion 
S and civil rights bioc. For the right to work is the examination. Young people of theright ; ah us oS ee Tradewell Stores. 
Civil. the most vital civil right in the business. caliber are not coming into the Service and 1----.-- DE Ak NS siwirosan Trucking Co. 
Are older employees are not staying. ie 5 | Get better job__. Senont fo ps “p ire 
There We believe the solution is to pay oursub- , _ 2 | More pay..-.-.- LB. M. Co. De 
it en. yee ee eee clerks and j___ y eee ed Heating Co. 
* Cc pen : carriers and our supervisors on a more nearly 1------! Be b-ncunancednbenns ‘ransferred to 
f the Competition and sation m the competitive basis with other industries with | ea _Snother 







































Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
I have received from Mr. Van R. Peir- 
son, PD’ t of Branch 61, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, of 
Seattle. Mr. Peirson’s letter makes an 
impressive documentation of the need 
for increased salaries for postal workers: 
Apri 24, 1957. 
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Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 

Congressman, Washington State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your sympathy and support 
for postal legislation in the past and your 
particular attention to the problems of the 
National Association of Postal Supervisors 
is greatly appreciated. : 

This year our association is presenting a 
four-point salary program. Other postal or- 
ganizations, likewise, are contacting you rel- 
ative to pay and other legislation. 
We believe sincerely that our own pro- 
gram is conservative and justified, not alone 
by calling attention to prices and the cost 
of living in our area, but by serious condi- 
tions within the postal service itself. 

Our program calls for: 

1.'A 15-percent increase in all salaries. 

2. A 20-percent differential for night work 
instead of the present 10-percent differential 
for work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

3. Time and one-half pay for Saturday and 
Sunday work. 

4. Increase of longevity pay from: 
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The necessity for a realistic appraisal of 
the needs, costs and revenues of the Postal 
Service and its em: has been strongly 
emphasized by the recent attempts of the 
Post Office Department to achieve a rate 
structure which is not outdated by years of 
obsolescent pricing for its services and the 
presentation of a commonsense budget. It 
is further by the current drastic 
curtailment orders of the Postmaster General. 
While this curtailment has been partially 
eliminated due to congressional restoration of 
funds, an identical situation will arise during 
the next fiscal year because of a similar 
budget cut. 

Under present circumstances, we are not 
attracting the most desirable class of em- 
ployee in sufficient numbers. We have can- 
vassed various sources of employee material 


which we must compete for employees, and 
that our program is a commonsense method 
of doing so. 


COMPARISON WITH COMPETITION 


While long compliations of figures are 
tedious to follow, we are including some com- 
parisons which show why we do not meet 
ordinary salary competition. 

We would like to call your attention par- 
ticularly to comparisons which show that 
40-hour weekly earnings before deductions 
in our Service range from $72.80 for an enter- 
ing substitute clerk or carrier to $90.40 for a 
regular clerk or carrier with 25 years’ service, 
against average weekly earnings of manufac- 
turing workers in this State (regardléss of 
service) of $91.67, as reported by the Seattle 
Times, and a 1956 average of $97.42 for vari- 
ous national industries. 

Compare these figures with those shown for 
roughly comparable positions in the 1957 
budget and salary ordinance of the city of 
Seattle, or such an industry as Boeing’s and 
we believe it is obvious why we cannot com- 
pete. 

This situation, and the figures stress cleri- 
cal and carrier pay but are equally pertinent 
and applicable to the supervisory force. 

The special committee set up to study the 
salaries of Federal employees in grade 7 and 
above (our foreman salary grade) and chair- 
manned by Ralph Cordiner, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, recommended almost identical 
increases to those we propose, as did the 
retiring chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Wall Street Journal reported an an- 
nual salary of $6,200 as average for foremen 
in industry. This figure is certainly far 
above those of $5,330 and $5,760 annually, 
which our two grades of foreman reach only 
after 25 years of service. 

The plight of the postal employee in his 
attempt to secure adequate salaries invari- 
ably is worsened by the so-called deficit— 
a deficit which is actually increased by fail- 
ure to face the rate and salary questions. 

We would like you to examine these ques- 
tions in the postal service which to us are 
extremely serious, and are one of the major 
causes of excessive employee turnover and 
added expense. 


SITUATION IN SEATTLE 


The following specific examples can be 
duplicated in the entire Pacific coast area 
and throughout much of the country: 

1. There has been a turnover in the Seattle 
letter carrier force of 253 employees in the 
past year. Of this mumber, only 25 were 
retired. This represents a turnover of 29 
percent of the carrier force—an incredibly 


high figure and one primarily due to the pay 


situation. The clerical force is similarly 
affected. 

2. During the last accounting period, the 
Seattle office hired 78 letter carriers—at the 
same time losing 77. 

3. A typical office near Seattle started last 
year with 13 regular carriers for 11 regular 
routes, one combination route and one aux- 
ilmry route. During the year, 10 resigned. 
The brief chart below tells a sorry story of 
the resignations: 


Of this group only one was retained by the 
post office, and the story is a straight loss of 
32 years service. Unfortunately this is not 
the only loss. For each employee that left, 
at least two new employees had to be tried 
out because they in turn either resigned or 
were unsatisfactory. The hidden costs in- 
volved in training an ever increasing num- 
ber of replacement employees is a subject 
of deep concern to every postal supervisor. 
Even under the most favorable conditions 
there is a direct loss in production during 
the training period and, contrary to much 
opinion, postal work cannot be learned 
overnight. 

As public servants, interested both in our 
personal welfare and that of our service, we 
respectfully submit that our position is fully 
justified and warranted, and request your 
serious consideration of our proposals. 

With best personal wishes, 
VAN R. PETRSON, 
President, Branch 61, NAPS. 


-_— 














Annual and hourly salary Top 
40-hour 
Position weekly 
Starting | After7 | After 25 | earn- 
years years ings 
1, Substitute 
clerk or 
carrier..... I ai ceetate hit i endiantl $72. 80 
2. Regular 
grade 4 
clerk or ee 
carrier_.... i{® met \$4, “=e $4, 7s } 90. 40 
3. Grade 6 | | 
foremen_.-_|f4, 190.00 | 5,030.00 | 5, 330.00 | 
{ 2.01 2. 42 2. 56 } 102. 49 
4, Grade 7 
foremen..- {* 530.00 | 5, 460.00 | 5, 760.00 } 110. 80 
2.18 2. 63 2.77 





Average weekly earnings, State of Wash- 
ington manufacturing workers (Seattle 
Times, February 19, 1957), $91.67. 

Average weekly earnings in various 
industries, 1956 (AFL-CIO Bargain- 
ing Report) : 

Average weekly earnings in various indus- 
tries, 1956 (AFL-CIO Bargaining Report) : 





Firs baa eca ican ip ereregestemaancienienntennegl $95. 55 
CORE: BONE Cis Siti pewtinkinntindipnonnncam 107. 33 
I ork abit einen onan 81. 40 
A iden tins aires eben eee aoe 106. 04 
I fc lieing erie eit gemenpe oom 99. 06 
ET hak bean nena apa dnawe 95. 18 

Rigen cctens pecan nnmence 97. 42 


COMPARISON OF HOURLY WAGES 

Clerkcarrier substitutes, $1.82. 

Seattle Transit Co. starting wage, $2.18. 

Grade 4 clerks or carriers after 25 years, 
$2.26. 

Grade 6 foremen after 25 years, $2.56. 

Grade 7 foremen after 25 years, $2.77. 

Prom U.S. News & World Report, April 19, 
1957: 

Bituminous coal miners, $2.78. 

Steel workers, $2.56. 
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Brewery workers, $2.57. 

Oil refinery workers, $2.58. 

Building trades workers, $3.08. 

Rubber tire workers, $2.49. 

Auto workers, $2.35 

Our foremen, after 25 years, do not earn 
as much hourly as many average workers in 
industry. 





Estimated Savings From the Two Hoover 
Commissions’ Recommendations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recorp a public 
letter to the Honorable CLARENCE CaN- 
Non, chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, from 
Clarence Francis, chairman, Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
gives the estimated savings which have 
already resulted from the adoption of 
various recommendations of the two 
Hoover Commissions for more efficient 
administration in the executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. 


I am certain that all Members of the 
Congress and the general public will find 
the statistics of savings on Federal ex- 
penditures set out in this letter of great 
interest. I trust that it will be an en- 
couragement to us to continue imple- 
menting the Hoover Commissions’ rec- 
ommendations not yet adopted. There 
are many hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to be saved. Savings resulting from 
increased efficiencies give us our cake 
while we eat it, too. It is here that we 
can reduce the Federal budget and yet 
have a stronger—not weaker—national 
defense: 


Text or LETTER TO THE HONORABLE CLARENCE 
CANNON, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FROM 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE Hoover REPORT, May 
16, 1957 


I am writing with reference to your re- 
marks on the floor of the House on May 14, 
1957. In your address you seriously ques- 
tioned whether actual economies can result 
from the recommendations of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission. The citizens commit- 
tee has looked into this question with con- 
siderable care and would like to furnish you 
with the results of its study. 

In this -connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared the attached special research 
memorandum No. 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 
and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has locked into five 
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specific areas of economy. The results of 





Million 
General Services Administration.... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 
tion of hospital beds) _..-..---- - 545.0 
Post Office Department (post and 
postal cards only) --..--.-..----. 72.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(abolition O68 £10 cts ccc ce 474.4 
Defense Department........... bcae. ” ae. © 
Totah..c ise ssc case. -<--= 2,337.9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover Commission would doubtless be found 
in other areas of Government but I think 
these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves. 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
made a study of some of the savings which 
so far can be attributed directly or indi- 
rectly to the Commission’s findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 


Treasury 
General Services Administration..... 131.7 
Federal Housing Administration... 5 





Interior Department.-_.....-.-.-.-- és -6 
Commerce Department._......-..-. 19.3 
Veterans’ Sees sikh past ecicahito se 13.6 
Post Office Department_.__.---..--. 56.0 

Health, Education, noc Welfare De- 
POTS sb dee tindebeathan da « 2.2 

Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economies) ......-...-..-... 235.9 
WU iareitedt dave uieiinee aiiieiceapands $480. 1 


Here we would like to point out that only 
89 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 


for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only @ part of the total Federal on 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all Departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
In our view, there 


In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
‘flow from a reduction in the so-called “carry- 
over” funds—that is, unspent funds avail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
These funds are today estimated td be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a.through scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be cdn- 
siderably more substantial. 




















































May 29 


Thank you very much for hearin: 
views on this matter. 


SPEcIAL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM No. 11, (:7). 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER Repor;__ 
SPEeciFic- EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, Capiray pry. 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES ReEsv111y, 
From REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS op 
THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) anp sp. 
OND (1953-55) Hoover Commissions 


Much current controversy centers around 
the record peacetime Federal budget of 37) 2 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wicde- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals. 

The question then arises: “Are substantia) 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoove; 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee jist; 
some examples of concrete economies, capj- 
tal returns, and increased revehues clear) 
attributable to the work of the ieartinns 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-56) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that 
specific economies are available through 
adoption of Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

3. These examples. are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal ce- 
partments and agencies coricerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are by-products of the Commis- 
sion’s work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover. report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in 
mental operations, 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results,.when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
a major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
main available in the unenacted 61 perce 
of the second Commission’s recommend: 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of. the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of s«'- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely 0!- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
of specific figures here quoted has 

tizens Committee’s Research Depa't- 
t ae ee its own estimate; and in these 

the estimates are premised upo! 


~_a_eweokt we oot eo oA st oe 


govern 


on’ te Bt os eee oe Se eee ee 































































Aprenpix A 
gpeciric EXAMPLES OF Savincs, Caprrat Re- 
FroM ‘rae REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
or THE BIPARTISAN Fest (1947-49) Hoover 
CoMMISSION 

The first Commission on Organization of 
the executive branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
july 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
poards, , Offices, independent es- 
tablishments, amd instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The divided up its total proj- 

ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet Departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
jate summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissenis, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 
In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and imereased revenues attributable 
to the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the General Services Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office 
Department, liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the De- 
partment of Defense. These estimates are 
not all encompassing of the whole area of 
savings affected by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. They are chosen merely to illus- 
trate some of the financial benefits which 
demonstrably have resulted from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 


1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there would 
be no General Services Administration had 
it not been for a specific recommendation of 
the first Hoover Commission. In February, 
1949, the Commission recommended to Con- 
gress that responsibility for three internal 
service operations, Supply, Records Man- 
agement, and the Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Public Buildings, be placed in an 
Office of General Services with a director 
appointed by the President (Report on Office 
of General Services—Supply Activities, Rec- 
ommendation No. 1). The agency was cre- 
ated by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 
The agency’s annual reports have stated 
economies, as. follows: 


Fiscal year and savings 1 


Oe ee ee we a ee ee ee 





I 127.3 
SESS SS A eR 130.6 
SRUh. eee eg 
(a) Personal property__.___ 168. 7 
(b) Real property._...._- es . 14.6 
ON ncaa ath a 3.6 
(d) Administrative......___ 3.6 
190.5 
i ee 677.0 
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a hospital cancellation can be amortized. 
The Citizens’ Committee used a 5-year basis 
in making its estimates, believing that the 
normal patient load accretions would cause 
such construction to be authorized again 
towaru the end of such period. However, 
good economic conditions, important reduc- 
ti in the incidence of tuberculosis, new 
and medical techniques, and a number 
of other factors have mostly deferred this 
construction program, perhap® indefinitely. 
Hence, while the committee’s 5-year amorti- 
zation estimate seemed a reasonable basis 
when the estimate was made, it may have 
been. too short for this particular case. 
The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings * 


Million 
ian tn cain mantel nch epee memenppeee esceresen $67 
IO pte oe er erdipiemameen—nnpeeesee 97 
FY dinicnan aeniintetntneniia tilde enlarge aremyenagoem wens 127 
1954. ...... ...- en nnn enone ----------= 127 
ities sirmeniechedeiatiaa ia ieat partner primavanty 2127 

FE penitence ten eee mesvenen 545 


1Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at % of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

2 Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens’ Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to. an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. The 
aggregate revenue thus added has been $37 
million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War I. 


4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


In its report to Congress on Federal! busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. 


For the most accurate description of the 


capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- — 


tion Finance Cor in liquidation, a 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred to 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000. By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
Was accomplished during the year. 
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“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation's assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year\a total 
of $150 million.” + 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial. 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im- 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum. 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 


Savings * 

(million) 

Lowered cost of recruiting program. $2.3 

Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitution of civilian 
type vehicles for heavy military 

a ae 11.9 
Inactivation of facilities surplus to 

peacetime neéeds..................-.... 169. 2 

Lowered cost of petroleum reserves_.. 5 

Lowered cost of classified project_...09 2.1 


Restrittions on civilian travel__._.--. 4 
Bringing the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line With actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for 
Vo eS eee 
Institution of the monetary mainte- 
nance allowance system in lieu of 
SEGUE diab eieedtetmen natin 
Curtailing and closely examining re- 
quirements for issuance of change 
of station travel orders..........-. 
Lowered cost of quarters allowances 
for enlisted personnel resulting 
from adjustments in the rating 
SUPINE sa idlitiel tied nnnce 
Early discharges, releases to CAD offi- 
cers, and lower requirements for 
POSE SE ibd tcean enemas 
Reduced requirement for operation:-of 
SR aiatcediebeica tintin ines esteem cepa cnet sen 
Decrease in depot and base supply 
and maintenance. ..............<.. 
Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation. of a smaller 


9.9 


13.8 


3.6 


1.9 


9.5 
5.0 
4.2 


2.6 


Rescheduling and combining cargo 
ED Seitittenintreminnnscsowne 
Lowered operating expenses of ships 
Gene teem See. 
Adjusting schedules for ship over- 
hauls, reevaluation of scope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased self- 
maintenance by ships’ crews_._._-_- 
Decrease in the total eommunications 
requirements for the Department of 
Defense including those resulting 
from the operation of APSA--.-.-._-. 6.6 


1From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1—December 31, 1949, 
pp. 53-55. 


7.9 


3.0 


10.0 





2Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138. 
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Savings eral administration. The Brown-Ferguson Ficsal year 1955—Continued 
(million) Act (Public Law 108, 83d Cong. Ist ses.) - 


Reaivced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, motor transport 
spare parts, general supply items, 
signal supply items, and curtailment 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps 

Lower level of support for courts-mar- 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous schools, étc.......-....----- 

Curtailment of major repairs and re- 
placements and general mainte- 
nance of naval facilities_._........ 

Savings through consolidation of Re- 
serve training facilities, joint use of 
facilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
same time extending the training 
schedules of some of the larger ves- 
sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 
CWORIINE Wc dt iin ne niteinenbtnraen= 

Reevaluation of research and develop- 
ment projects..........-..-~newne-<o 

Cancellation of the quinquennial over- 
hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 
reduced preservation and mainte- 
nance of other war reserves__._---. 

Curtailment of information and edu- 
cation activities... ..cqdencaste0 -3 

Employment of better traffic policies 
and procedures in the operation of 
a central Military Land Traffic Of- 


xi 


7.6 


13.5 
17.2 


13.5 


1.6 
Reduction of leased space after con- 
solidation of activities.......------ 
Reduction and unification of military 
attaché office staffs._......--.--.-. a 2a 
Lower cost of planned field exercises...§ .5 
Savings in maintenance and opera- 
tion of hospital facilities.......... 
General appropriation reprograming 
by deferred maintenance, person- 
nel reductions or turn-over, lower 
level of operation in order to absorb 
wage board and other pay increases_156. 5 





Flying hours reduced._.....--.----.. 57.7 
Reevaluation of industrial mobiliza- 
SIGE a ice ientibmnetinindneegneemas 9 
WOU... oi cccitiiic nin Bmcaeriadea 569.5 
CONCLUSION 


It will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
are taken wholly from official reports and 
releases of executive branch departments and 
agencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
mates are based upon official figures. 

These examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 
pressive, however: 





Million 

1. General Services Administration... $677.0 

2. Veterans’ Administration._..... - 545.0 

3. Post Office Department_......<.. 272.0 
4. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

COO eit eee - *4744 

5. Department of Defense.......... 569.5 

TUE sb atinitividiniptntnnstents Sivan 2,337.9 


1 Increased revenues. 
* Capita returns. 
APPENDIX B 
Spreciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN Seconp (1953-55) 
HOoovVER COMMISSION 
The second bipartisan Hoover Commission 
Was created in cognizance of the need for 
continued study and improvement of Fed- 
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provided for a second Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It was passed without a dissenting 
vote in either house. President Eisenhower 
signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 

The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowes®amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
a similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; 
compete unnecessarily with private enter- 
— defining responsibilities of officials, and 

independent agencies directly re- 
‘oan to _the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second lies in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of the efficiency or lack of efficiencies 
_— which that activity was being adminis- 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made d the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954. : 

The examples here cited are all taken from 
official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, some are byproducts, due in whole 
or in part to the stimulus of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. 

1, THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics. These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 

were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activ- 
ities new, modern equipment was installed. 

The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums.to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows: 

~ Fiscal year 1955+ 
a“ Million 
1. Savings in cartage costs__......... 
2. Reductions in export control oper- 
RMT i BSE orninseaee a aes 1 
3. Procedural “and organiza 
ae ee in the Bureau of the Pub- 


6. equip 
ment in the Division of Disburse- 


ment ee en eer ee Cee ee ee Se RS ESET es . 2 


2Annual report of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 

7. New system for correspondence 


CORT ..nncagadccccsudsseseetepeoee 


QrYATS’DOCCIPILATATYT DUSCvVTrDT ADWDNLTATTATY 


eliminating those functions which. 





















8. New form of index card maint. 
BBNOR sc ine wes geensnn cee. 
9. Reduction in supervision by Inter- 
nal Revenue storekeepers......._ 
10. Discontinuance of coinage oper 
tions at two offices_........____ : 
11. Disposal of exeess properties by the 
COdeee tierra. ones 
12. Transfer of three Coast Guard < 
ply depots to the Navy.__-...___ 
13. Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard 


Bone nruwuw eo 


sup- 


14. Better utilization of personne) 
15. Overall reduction due to improved 
methods and a 
16. General management improveme;; 
program in the Bureau of Accounts__ 
17. Reorganization improvements 
the Bureau of the Mint_.......____ 


2G sietebbeinbanieenos---... }] 5 


Fiscal year 1956: Improved management qc. 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Anni, 
recurring savings—$6 million + 


1. Revised procedures for the exam- 
ination of printed products in 
the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing 

2. Revisions in taxpayer-assistance 
programs in Internal Revenue_ 2.8 

8. Extended use of mechanical and 
electrical equipment__...._.___ 

4. Transfer of Coast Guard supply 
facilities to the Navy.__......_. 

5. Disposal of one supply base______ 

6. Transfer of 46 parcels of property 
to General Services Administra- 
tion for disposal_ 

ae a of surplus vessels by the 

Guard. 


8. oan i equipment utilization, 
survey in the Bureau of Customs) 
released space valued at and dec-| 

; laration of surplus equipment __| 

9. Customs Bureau reductions in 
manpower, space, and equip- 
AES es 

10. Management improvement pro- 
gram in the Division of Dis- 
Ee 

11. Savings on an annual basis frecur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 


13. ee of the Bureau of 
Accounts and the Savings Bond 


Division (recurring) ...-.------ 


1Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
vury on the state of the finances {for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 

* Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting O!- 
fice—United States Government Printing O!- 
fice, 1957. 


2. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Many new savings factors have been | 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established «nd 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought «bout 
savings in several accounting processés 
throughout. the administration. A perform: 
ance-analysis system was installed to mes 
ure performance in terms of accomplis!- 
ments and cost. Finally, the interna! uct 
program was more clearly defined so «5 
the review of internal controls 08 

an agencywide basis, 


1957 
improvements 
ccomianton recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
urement, property management, records 
anagement, and warehousin~, 
7 surplus-property distribution within the 
ooiertl Administration. The rec- 
ord of savings for the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 


embrace the Hoover 


Million 


1, More efficient telecommunications 
service? ..-~--.--------------- «i BUD 

2. Continued utilization of real prop- 
erty transfers. __...-.-.--------- ae | 
3, Records management surveys..... 4.3 
4. Releasing of storage space---_--- ay i we 

5. Curtailed expenditures for new 
cabinets_--..-..-----.--------- 2.3 

6, Curtailed expenditures for transfer 
CASCS . 2 oo 2 ee ee a ee ee ee nner - 4 

7, Transfer, instead of new procure- 
ment, of property------------- 95.0 

g. Repair and rehabilitation of 

equipment instead of new pur- 
chase....--------------------- = 232 

9. Improved atudits- and financial 
management---..-.--~.--------- 1.0 

10, Reduction of motor vehicle fleet 
(recurring) *.....~------------ - 20.0 


11. Improved payroll procedures *__.. -1 





WO cate dcniocccenone pinnae F 

1Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

2GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. r 

3, THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies.' 
However, Management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
within the scope of this Agency. Recom- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


Fiscal year 1955+ 





















Million 
1. Management improvements in 
Comptroller’s Division—expected 
to effect annual savings in per- 
sonal services of....._.- nn $0.2 
2. Records management economies_... »~.2 
3. Better use of space, and printing 
economies............ dintpihnnee oh 
ME ebb cevwnicioecwccnsa’ 05 


*Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 
4. DEP. OF THE INTERIOR 

The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 

. The Department also continued to ex- 
amine internal functions in order to discon- 
tinue those activities which were in compe- 


joceeeeee 


*Also the FHA is essentially a self-sup- 
Porting Federal agency. 
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tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 

Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on busineSs enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 


Fiscal year 195514 


Million 

1. Decrease in volume of reclamation 
WOO Eo hip wee cece ccus $0. 1 

2. Disposition of excess property, Bu- 
WOR GN GEM ie co ccescccccsuace on 
TUGEE wo welteidbitinencconcucons -3 


11955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

Fiscal year 1956+ 
Million 
1. Reduction in volume of stored rec- 
ords, releasing space and equip- 


ment worth approximately_______- $0. 2 

2. Transfer of surplus property to other 
agencies.........---.-..--------- on 
SE Sei atinenanedamanen -3 


71956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, The Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting is 
also being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management. 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19.0 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in-accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 
Million 
1. Transfer of space from Army to 





Panama Canal Company +___--~- $0. 8 
2. Reduction of inventories of the 
Panama Canal Company ‘__.---- 3.0 
3. Simplified methods and modern 
electronic aids in taking the 1954 
business census ?_............... 4.0 
4. Reorganization and clearance of fil- 
Le Se eee “ o2 
5. New cost control study by the Mari- 
ne iw bet ee ccw ie 
6. Elmination of paperwork in Bu- 
reau of Public Roads *__..._____- -5 
7. Reduction of records storage 
SOUS Pas Suaeaeees Sic ce nce 1.5 
8. Sale of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration *_.._... Pt atindnatinhne 9.0 
Total... RA iicih s cian shiney bien 19.3 


1 Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955; 84th Congress, 
2d sess., House Doc. No. 255. 

?Commerce Department Release, April 8, 
1956, G655. 

* Contained in special Report to Congres- 
sional Committee. 

6, THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
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tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in Jight of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 

The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission's recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission's principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 

Fiscal year 1955 

Million 

1. Reduction in ratio of employees to 
patients in. VA hospitals resulted 

in saving in salaries of approxi- 
WAGES ditthapndnnnce ch dedingnsiten 

2. Cost studies in Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery stimulated im- 
proved management at field stat- 


$6.0 


3. Improved purchasing practices of 
items such as proprietary drugs 


and hearing aids............_-.. 4 
4. More economical use of office 

space—release of excess space_-_-_. 3 
5. Redistribution of supplies___.._-- ae 
6. Transfer of VA records to GSA Fed- 

eral Records Center.............. 3 
7. Disposal of unnecessary records_-__. 2 
8. Application of work simplification 

NE fi ati airtheci tines ee eememmd 2 
9. Reduction of depot inventories 

Ps Wt d cimis ein thnie @ a snitencameds oa 


10. Transferring accounting functions 
of loan guaranty divisions to fi- 
nance divisions in regional of- 
fices, resulting in elimination of 





approximately 65 positions....... 4 

11. Redistribution of excess personal 
property within the VA.......... 2:5 
attldtarcinin Gini dinm ne ceaetseoneen 11,0 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 


Fiscal year 19561 
Million 
Development of electric accounting 


procedures for loan accounting._.. $0.2 
Procurement of Thorazine at one de- 

pot with direct delivery to each 

QUE a tiehatekettniadwccccanecseen 2 
Microfilming of records eliminated 

annual expenditures for micro- 

photographic equipment ___..___... a } 
Transfer of adjustment and refund 

I Gecktscisthat etiikensirescnes ibmaceceeisaras 2 


Release of filing equipment for other 
Be a ktm cwoccsnae om 
Reorganization of regional offices and 
iy 
Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 
hospitals 
Disposition and transfér of records_-_- 
Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services............... ol 





TO tiie aes edalapistredito un ncn aaron tit a 2.6 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


7. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting pro- 
cedures, and a comprehensive cost-control 
system for the Post Office Department. The 
new Hoover Commission emphasized real- 
property management and maintenance 
along with general reorganization of the De- 


A2219 
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partment. In following these recommenda- 
tions the Postal Establishment has made 
substantial savings. Considerable progress 
has been made in modernization of control- 
lership and management programs, con-< 
version to punched card checks, the estab- 
lishment of a reports management program, 
development of accurate measures of cost, 
improved classification of accounts, trans- 
portation procedures, and paperwork man- 
agment. Savings stimulated in whole or in 
part by the Commission for the years 1955 
and 1956 are as indicated. 


Fiscal year 19554 


Million 

1. Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 
CIGD ecreinen digs a nereonen te niiaalioans masa $1.5 

2. Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 
routes with other rural routes... 1.0 

3. Change from advance authoriza- 

tion of space to “space used” 
agreements with railroads... 10.0 

4. Discontinuance of city distribution 
in 180 railway post offices......-- 4 

5. Replacement of RPO service by 

closed pouch or star route service 
on: 208 WWetnSsd.. 8st ction 4.0 

6. Elimination of duplication in weigh- 
ing magazines and newspapers... 1.8 
Wbed  cett ccd be aonsinatboes 18.7 


1 Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956 


Million 
1. Discontinuance of 813 post offices’. $1.1 
2. Revised plant arrangement and 
mechanization of New York City 
West Side Terminal t_.......--- 8 
3. Survey of all star routes in the 
Southeastern States *__.......-- 2 


. Special agreements with rail and 
highway carriers for moving mail 
equipment * 

. Modernization of financial and ac- 
counting practices ? 

. New procedure for controlling over- 
ages from the sale of stamped 





UI ceri ne-ountekeeat -2 

7. Discontinuance of city distribution 
for 120 cities in 200 RPO’s *__~._- -5 

8. Discontinuance of RPO and closed 
pouch service on $00 trains*.... 8.0 

9. Improved practices in dispatching 
and: tea@ing * octane cnaccccoeds of 

10. Authorization of multielement 

rates and mileage equalization 
and 13 trunkline carriers ?_..... 5.1 

11. Centralization of money order au- 
GE  QROTRIO  peccigmecnnnition 5 

12. Reduced printing costs through 

adoption of punchcard certifi- 
GUS TOES ©. co nk cenclnensionantn I 
Fee caren actattash, ieiestndrmstn tases Miemiaenaiaie 37.3 


1 Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
Fiscal Year 1956. 

2Interim Report, The Postmaster General 
to the President of the United States, Sept. 
30. 1956. 

* Report on Installation of Industrial- 
Controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 

8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

This Department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accounting operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 


Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals)! 
Million 


1. Freeing office equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government... $0.7 

Reduction in floorspace._......... . 

Reduction in motorized equipment_ -2 


4Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. 


2. 
3. 
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Fiseal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals)— 
Continued 


Million 

4. Abolition of offices and divisions_... $0.1 
5. Management improvements in Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 


SUTANCE ....0 26 eeeee iii iaieaisaiadltineatan si 
achat ce cate ates ceced io naiees sila |] 


9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations apply to the De- 
partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission's task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission.? 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense t reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting 
gram by the Comptroller General. While 
not all the economies listed can be directly 
attributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission’s work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million.* 


Fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 


The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were $29 
million.* 
Similar improvements were made in the 
ment of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficienty was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 





* Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
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Work simplification is an integra! p.;; ,, 
the overall management improvemen: ¢:;,,, 
ofthe Army. The Defense Departmen: ¢<;;_ 
mated that @ $13 million saving resulted :;,,,, 

ts installed by = superyiso;s 
trained in this field.* 

The Army financial managemen; 

- brought about many improvements 
stallation accounting and better use 0; 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory 
have brought about the greatest mone 
savings, to Defense Benartmen, 
figures; $585 million in,excess capital wa; Tes 
linquished in 1954 through reductio: 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.’ 

The Navy also contributed greatly to ger 
eral economy and management im prove. 
ments within the Department of Defense 
Studies were made of the accounting featur, 
of cross-servicing and monetary accoun;: 
ability procedures. Audits of contr actors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit wor; 
brought about substantial savings. Th. 
Navy was able to save an estimated 3) 1235 
million in the cost of materiel procurement 


ort 


plan 
IN in. 
Stock 
levels 


Air Force management underwent the u 
same comprehensive study, and the Secre. P 
tary of the Air Foree estimated that $44 : 
million was saved in contract costs resulting B 
from improved audit procedures (this com. a 
bines actual and potential reductions) » ‘ 

Fiscal year 1956 si 

The joint accounting improvement pro. ai 

gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956 to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of T 
savings made in the Defense Department G 
during that year. According to the Comp- F 
troller General of the United States, better I 
management practices and financia! im- c 
provements in the Department resulted in V 
savings of $202 million.” P 

Improvements in inventory contro! re- E 

sulted in the relocation of supplies and the I 


saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on a management study of in-transit 
warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625 - 
000." 


An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in shop stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Nayal Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.* 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved $339,000." 

This joint program to improve account- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in “the cost of Government procurement 


ee 7? 





® TIbid., p. 130. 
* Ibid., p. = 
® Ibid., p. 207 
* Ibid., p. 270. 
2 The Eighth Annual Progress Rep ort Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve oe 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by ' 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
° 41 Thid., p. 40. 
_ 2 The Annual Progress Report Un- 
dei: the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, Pp. 
41. 
* Thid., p. 45. 
* Tbid., p. 45. 
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er of amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 

efforg = 

it esti. _ navywide review of records, resulting 

d from in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 

TVisors an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 

fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 

Plan ed to $28 million as the result of an audit. 

in in. At still another activity, disposition of excess 
Stock stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
levels tuted. 

netary CONCLUSION 

ap As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
as - 


mission, it must be emphasized here thet the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission’s rec- 





= ommendations were mainly implemented in 

— It is evident that savings in the Depart- 

= ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 

nae portion of savings in the areas covered. This 

“449 is valid because two-thirds of the second 

Itin Hoover Commission’s recommendations di- 

Me — rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

tie The tion of savings from recom- 
mendatioris of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 

pro- agencies is condensed as follows: 

ry 1, Millions 

e of TORTUTT: wepteiettininccnscancwnccen . $20,8 

nent General Services_................ ue -aelat 

mp- Federal SiGe cao. 2s « 5 

‘tter Tite tthe dcinmniceccuse ms .6 

im- Commerce ....-.-.. sicabeilbaiale ts Sis aieleanh --: 2058 

1 in GU ctitineninnimimnnecs ee 
Post Gethin occ nccuctint oun; Gece 

Tes Health, Education, and Welfare___.. a.% 

7 Defense (at 10 percerit)............. 235.9 

ous PT itiernwintaiiuibéewounne . G00. 1 

ght 

cks 

res % Thid., p. 49. 

ely cd Ibid., p. 50. 
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Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a statement by Hon. Hugh 
Carney, of Georgia, made today before 
the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor: — 


be considered in the light of what I am: 
and alawyer. — 
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In order for the committee to understand 
clearly the conclusions reached later, your 
indulgence is requested while I outline the 
organized activites in this and related fields 
as they function in Georgia. 

STATE BOARD OF PARDONS AND PAROLES 


This constitutional board was first created 
by legislative act in 1943, which was writ- 
ten into the State constitution of 1945. It is 
composed of 3 members, appointed for stag- 
gered terms of 7 years by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. It has plenary 
and unconditional power over all matters 
pertaining to reprieves, paroles, pardons, 
commutation of sentences (including death 
sentences),.and restoration of civil and po- 
litical rights. The matters of treason and 
impeachment are reserved to the legislature. 
The Governor retains 1 power, and 1 only: 
the right to grant a stay of execution, not 
exceeding 90 days, in cases involving capi- 
tal punishment. Thus the Governor is re- 
lieved of virtually all duties in the practical 
treatment of crime in Georgia No Gov- 
ernor has yet attempted to exert influence 
upon this board or to accomplish by indirec- 
tion executive control over functions of 
which he has been directly relieved. 


HOW THE BOARD FUNCTIONS 


Theoretically, Georgia now has the ideal 
law regarding pardon and parole. The board 
has independence backed by constitutional 
protection. I believe Georgia is the only 
State in which a board of pardons and pa- 
roles has absolute and unconditional power 
to grant or deny commutations of death 
sentences. The functions of this board com- 
pare favorably with those of all other boards 
in the country. But we are working under 
heavy handicap. 

There are 8,085 prisoners in the peni- 
tentiaries of Georgia. By application of our 
one-third rule (a prisoner serves one-third 
of his*sentence in prison) as to eligibility for 
parole consideration, approximately 500 cases 
per month are automatically considered for 
parole privilege. ‘There are 1,572 parolees 
now under supervision with a field staff of 
24. The scope of these activities is broad, 
including investigative, counseling, and 
supervisory functions. In addition to this, 
the parolee may obtain psychiatric and psy- 
chological treatment by referral to private 
practitioners, For this comprehensive serv- 
ice we are understaffed. There is an urgent 
need for properly trained personnel with 
appropriate aptitudes and devotion to the 
social ministry of this lifesaving work. 
For lack of skillful workers too many parolees 
fall back into crime. Rates of recidivism 
will grow even more excessive until properly 
trained and numerically adequate super- 
visory personnel are made available. 

To carry on this extremely important func- 
tion, Georgia’s Pardon and Parole Board 
operates on an appropriation of $250,000 
annually, plus a contingent appropriation 
of $25,000 annually for operating an advisory 
staff of psychiatrists dealing with sex of- 
fenses. We need much more. We are now 
:m the process of educating the legislators 
und citizens in genera! to understand the in- 
estimable value of rebuilding broken lives. 


STATE BOARD OF PROBATION 
It was important to outilifie these func- 


tions to you because of the relationship of © 


juvenile delinquency to penal servitudes in 
later years. Of the 8,085 prisoners in the 
Georgia penitentiary system more than 50 
percent have known records as juvenile of- 
fenders. Because of the incompleteness, in- 
corrections, and unreliability of the known 
records, it is probable that at least one-half 
of the remaining prisoners either were or 
should have been declared delinquent. De- 
linquency in youth is the seed from which 
later and greater crimes flourish, harming 
society and blighting the possibility of de- 
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veloping useful citizenship. In this field, 
we expect probation to prove its value in our 
fight against crime. 

We must, of course, recognize that these 
programs now being discussed relate pri- 
marily to adults. There is no statewide 
juvenile program in Georgia. Georgia has 
no statewide system of juvenile courts in 
existence as a distinct and separate entity. 
Further discussion will be given these prob- 
lems later. 

The statewide probation program is the 
principal major progressive step Georgia has 
inaugurated in the general field of correc- 
tions during recent years. The board of 
probation was constituted by act of legisla- 
ture on February 8, 1956. It is composed of 
the members of the State board of pardons 
and paroles, acting in ex officio capacity. 
Under the board is a specialist in probation, 
psychology, and sociology, who has had both 
undergraduate and postgraduate training, 
and in all practical aspects of probation di- 
rects the activities of the statewide pro- 
gram. The State board of probation fixes 
general policy, performs all the budgetary 
duties of this department, fosters good pub- 
lic relations and judicial cooperation, and 
sits constantly as advisers to the director 
and his staff. The board delegates all other 
administrative, inservice training and func- 
tional matters to the director. Thirty-nine 
officers, with adequate secretarial help, have 
been employed during the first 10 months 
of operation. 

Over this 10-month period, 4,257 defend- 
ants have been given opportunity to rehabil- 
itate themselves under terms of probation. 
More than 90 percent of these are thus far 
complying with the terms imposed and are 
thus far avoiding the stigma of penal servi- 
tude. Their families have been kept intact 
and the breadwinners have been retained in 
employment. Welfare agencies have escaped 
the burden of hundreds of additions to their 
already overloaded rolls. The State is in 
the process of salvaging first offenders and 
good-risk defendants from the potential deg- 
redation of a lifetime of crime and general 
revolt against society. 

The Statewide Probation Act does not pur- 
port either to replace or bypass existing 
metropolitan probation programs. Those 
programs already existing are permitted to 
remain, and to each of these State-paid offi- 
cers are assigned. While not posing inter- 
ference with these programs, the Statewide 
Act provides for uniformity of operation and 
procedure; thus all area systems must com- 
ply with the fundamental and mandatory 
provisions of the act. 

At this point I might well add that this 
program both anticipated and accomplished 
uniformity of operation, and that its opera- 
tion without regard to ethnological consider- 
ations has become well established and gen- 
erally recognized. 

Permit me to emphasize the success of our 
statewide adult program by citing the record 
of our expanding prison population from 
July 1955, to the beginning of our program 
“on July 1, 1956: 

Prison population 


i 0 CN ae iiictihicthinitiindelannicdinnn 7, 789 
ile BE ed ebb idiiiincneneiione= 8, 125 
Sele 19. RU iii aii tesnaennciions 8, 085 


The fact that crime, nationwide, has been 
for several years on the increase is no longer 
disputed. But, unfortunately, Georgia’s rate 
of increase stands among the highest. This 
is partially explained by the fact that Geor- 
gia only recently adopted its statewide adult 
program. It is easy, however, to see the 
trend these statistics vividly portray. Thus 
it is readily and properly concluded that the 
probation program has brought the rise of 
prison population to a standstill. In the 
years that lie ahead, this population will con- 
tinue to decrease because of the normal 
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functions of parole, conditional release, and 
limited intake accomplished through the 
operation of adult probation. Our antici- 
pated juvenile and domestic relations pro- 
gram, which I shall discuss in detail later, 
will add massive numbers and sped which 
will result in ever-increasing impetus to this 
declining trend of prison population. 

Our probation officers are both qualified 
and dedicated, a refiection adduced from the 
comparatively low rate of revocations. I 
would. be amiss in the discharge of my ob- 
ligations if I should not recognize the com- 
plete cooperation accorded us in this initial 
program by our judges. The granting or 
denying of probation being a judicial func- 
tion, I must say that the judges have con- 
scientiously, without exception, welcomed 
and supported the -system, as is attested to 
by the record of 4,257 placed on probation 
during the first 10 months of operation. 
Purthermore, I should like to advise the 
committee of the unwavering support ac- 
eorded this program by His Excellency, Mar- 
vin Griffin, Governor of Georgia. I am au- 
thorized to state to you that he is keenly 
aware of the need of implementing the pro- 
gram as well as the establishment of active, 
workable related programs, 

Georgia will expend the sum of $310,000 
on the State level during the first fiscal 
year of the Board’s operation. In ad- 
dition, Fulton County (Atlanta) operates 
on a budget of $144,695 annually for adult 
probation. This county represents approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the population of 
Georgia and, of course, is fortunate enough 
to have the tax base for this budget, and 
even more. Macon (Bibb County), Augusta 
(Richmond County), Columbus (Muscogee 
County), Savannah (Chatham County), and 
many other larger municipalities supplement 
the State’s program. It is, therefore, fairly 
accurate to state that a grand total of more 
than a million dollars is annualy expended 
by probation in Georgia. 

During the next 2 years, our adult pro- 
gram anticipates the addition of at least 37 
additional officers, along with additional sec- 
retaries, clerks and office personnel. A 
permanent training program will be in- 
stituted and operated on a full-time basis. 
All employees will be classified under the 
State merit system and will be part of the 
State retirement program by July 1, 1957. 
Minimum compensation for probation offi- 
cers is expected to be increased from $3,600 
per annum to $4,200 per annum. The aver- 
age annual compensation is already in excess 
of this latter figure. A minimum annual 
appropriation of $750,000 for this program 
alone is anticipated by the fiscal year of 
1958-59. 

WELFARE, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION SERVICES 


It would be an imposition on the commit- 
tee’s time to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of the services rendered by the Welfare, 
Health, and Education Department. Let it 
be sufficient to state that Georgia has the 
usual active, dynamic, and effective programs 
in all of these departments. The most direct. 
agent in ferreting out and fighting juvenile 
problems comes from the visiting teacher. 
The State department of education has in its 
employ 153 full-time visiting teachers who 
are fully qualified social workers. Their gal- 
lant work in eradicating sporadic attendance 
in schools, as well as the causes of lack of 
attendance, stands among the most effective 
work being done in our State. 


PROPOSED DOMESTIC RELATIONS AND JUVENILE 
PROBATION PROGRAM 


In the field of domestic-relations courts, 
juvenile courts, and juvenile probation, 
Georgia has a veritable hodgepodge and Pan- 
dora’s box. In rural areas, the superior 
courts also serve as the juvenile courts. In 
the heavily populated counties youthful of- 
fenders are tried in juvenile courts. In the 
second place, there are only four detention 
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homes for juvenile offenders in the entire 
State. and each of them is inadequate for 
the needs of detention because of limited ca- 
pacity. In the third place, there is no state- 
wide program of juvenile probation. 

With reference to the juvenile setup, there 
is no provision for a separate juvenile court 
except in counties of 50,000 or more, where 
the authority is permissive, whereas in the 
metropolitan areas we have juvenile courts. 
Each setup has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In the latter, the juvenile is tried in 
one court, and yet the very cause of his 
problem (improper domestic conditions) was 
tried in another. Too often there is little or 
no liaison between the courts, and frequent- 
ly neither knows of the actions pending or 
being tried in the other. In the rural areas 
where the superior courts try both domestic 
relations offenses and juvenile cases the main 
trouble is that liaison is precluded, but the 
plan is ineffective in that the superior court 
judge is so overworked with public civil and 
criminal litigation that he has no time to 
specialize in a program, which, rightly ad- 
ministered, demands specialization. Fur- 
ther, there is no effective supervision for 
juveniles in the rural areas, and there are 
no detention facilities except. the common 
jail. 

These problems accentuate my 
firm belief that the matters concerning juve- 
nile and domestic problems should be com- 
and tried by a judge in 
two 


these Telated fields to the exclusion of 


ps 
i 


nile system in Georgia. Our plan, as rec- 
ommended, is to establish 15 cir- 
cuits on the court level and to pro- 


ful offender in a detention home. 

I further propose a merger of our adult 
probation system with our newly established 
juvenile probation program and the addi- 
tion of qualified officers to handle these del- 
icate problems. 

It is our belief that $2 million will consti- 


_ appropriation of $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 an- 


nually will be sufficient to operate an effec- 
tive juvenile and adult probation program 
on a statewide basis. 


frontal attack on juvenile delinquency. 
Such assistance as would be provided by the 
proposed Elliott bill would be welcomed in 
Georgia. It appears that its provisions 
would help us best in two fields: (1) The 
for the train- 


@ preference which perhaps appear 
strange to you. I prefer that the bill should 
retain the relatively small nasty premeen 
It has been my experience that a pro- 
viding for a great social need not only stands 
a better chance of passage if the appropri- 
ation requested is left at a minimum, but 
once the bill is passed and the program be-_ 
comes active, obtaining additional funds 
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does not present any monumental obs... 
or even much complication. The effects ,; 
the program, having proved itself, wii) ;,. 
sufficient to obtain an increase in appr.),;_ 
ation as the needs of the program war;,,, 
and require, Pe 

Recommendations and conclusio); 

There are, obviously, many causes ang «:) 
more contributing factors resulting in ji). 
nile delinquency. You have, no doubt heard 
testimony pointing to poor housing ;y, 
“gang,” “bad parents,” and sundry o:h-, 
causes and factors in the problem. 3B); ; 
submit to you that none of these, per cp 
may indisputably be considered sole cays0s 
of delinquency; one or more of them com. 
bine with one or more important weaknesse. 
to accomplish the result. Let me be specific: 
Johnny doesn’t become delinquent simpjy 
because he lives in a two-room shack anq 
has an alcoholic father. Very frequently the 
direct opposite of delinquency is the result. 
But when one or more of these factors emerge 
and begin working on a person whose sta- 
bility is subnormal or who has developed one 
of several types of serious complexes, there 
is a definite danger of, and predisposition to, 
delinquency. : 

The saying, “There are no bad children, 
only bad parents,” has developed into a com- 
mon, but not too accurate, cliché. Blaming 
parents for the.delinquency of a child is a 
glib way out, but this states only the cause, 
if true, and not the solution. No doubt, in 
many cases the home life of the child may 
be the principal fault, but frequently there 
are other environmental factors over which 

have no control that contribute to 
the Indeed, often the blame may 
be equally shared by the child himself or by 
the community. 

In personality growth and development the 
child tests himself and people around him. 
He learns how to control others and himself 
and to channel his behavior by this testing 
process. He attempts to establish a way of 
life, and his method of control may vary 
from being a nice, conforming child to de- 
veloping delinquent tendencies. 

When parents and do not represent 
firm, consistent discipline, the child is living 
beyond his emotional means, and he be- 
comes fearful that his inner feelings may 
run wildly out of control. In the delinquent 
child these feelings have finally overpowered 
him. Since the parents cannot handle him, 
th child feels lonely, lost; and he struggles 
to ance himself. 

When such a condition appears, the child 
weaves fantasies which are both strange and 
perhaps primitiye. He is given to misinter- 
preting his parents’ feelings as well as his 
own needs. Hig sensitive state makes him 
feel that he is more wronged, more imperiled, 
and less loved than is actually the case. 


— — ht et © 
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much for his parents to handle. 
child’s anxiety and resentment grow, so (0 
the possibility of behavior problems. No 
amount of reassurance or reasoning can con- 
vince the child of his parents’ love, and 
these unresolved feelings create disturbances 
resulting in behavior and personality prob- 
lems, in psychopathic disorders peculiar (0 
children. Psychiatric treatment is 2 must. 
In many more instances than not, it is my 
firm belief that parents will give their co- 
operation willingly when, and if, a compé- 
tent worker takes the time to get the parent 
to understand the problem involved in such 
a situation. The vast majority of parents 
are suffering from anxiety in these cases. and 
they need the help of specialists such as you 
propose to provide in this bill. 

There are, of course, those parents who <0 
not make any serious effort to guide ther 
errant offspring when the clear indications 
of mcy appear. Some of them 
“get a kick” out of the “smart” doings 0! 
their children. All too often this type o! 
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king completely parental guidance 
ore se passes from predelinquency 
into delinquency and possibly serious crime 
pefore the parent realizes which is transpir- 
ing. A recent outbreak of robberies in At- 
Janta resulted in the conviction of several 
teen-age boys and girls. All of them came 
from sociall ent families. From per- 
sonal knowledge, I can state frankly that 
one of them can be classified as above. And, 
although the father is grieved over the 
prison term given his son, he still is prone 
to refer to it lightly or jokingly. Such par- 
ental conduct is by no means isolated, and 
perhaps reflects the main cause of delin- 
quency in this type of home. 
Iam frank to say, however, that I believe 
practically all parents wish the best for their 
children. ‘ from hovel or mansion, 
parental love’ transcends most considera- 
tions. The problem is that some parents do 
not know what to do in order to cope with 
these problems. ‘ 
We come, therefore, to the crux of this 
problem. We need much research because 
social scientists have not found a suitable 
of rehabilitation applicable to the 
delinquent. We must offer a workable pro- 
gram rather than blame the parents, the 
school, the church, or child. Such a pro- 
is fought with serious difficulties. 
First, let us not isolate and desert the de- 
linquents. When a person becomes physi- 
cally ill, the family rallies around to help. 
Even the community commonly faces the 
responsibility. of providing free services. 
What do we do with the delinquent? Why, 
put him away, of course; and for lack of 
a workable method of treatment, we let him 
stay confined a while and release him with 
a hope and a prayer. All too often relapses 
occur, but the soothing winds of good fortune 
have favored us with some degree of 
rehabilitation. 


The greatest need of all predelinquents and 
délinquents is “to belong.” When one can 





youth, some simplification is realized. A 
feeling of trust in people will lead to a 
possible ultimate fulfillment of the delin- 
quent’s greatest need—love and affection. If 
these traits are not fully developed, the 
delinquent will turn to the opposite—hate. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
all of us were born into a delinquent world. 
Ever since the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve, sin has been ever increasing in the 
world. Sin is not always a crime, but crime 
is always sin, and the two are so closely 
related as to be interchangeable. The 
Divine Creator did endow each of use with 
one trait which gives us the opportunity to 
overcome the environment in which we were 
born—the power of choice. By that power, 
we must develop a social conscience. We 
must learn, regardless of the difficulties, to 
respect the rights of others. We must see 
value in developing strong character and 
citizenship as an end in itself. 

It is my firm convicion that your bill will 
be a means to fight predilection to delin- 
quency, predelinquency, and all delinquency. 
It will enable workers to concentrate on an 


reach the real personality of this type of’. 
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The Post Office—A Business or a 
Service? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, 1957, I spoke to a rally of 
southern California postal employees de- 
ploring the attitude of “economy at any 
price regardless of who gets hurt.” I 
stated then “that the public must realize 
that the post office is not a profitmaking 
business and if the public wants the best 
service, then they must supply the wages 
and benefits that will attract and keep 
the best kind of help.” 

I was happy to see that in concur- 
rence with my views, Live Wire, the offi- 
cial magazine of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office ClerkS, Los Angeles 
Chapter, recently published an article 
entitled “‘The Post Office—A Business or 
a Service?”—May 1957—which, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the REcorD: 

Tue Post Orrice—A BUSINESS OR A 
“SERVICE? 


Interviews with Los Angeles County Con- 
gressmen and reports from Washington indi- 
cate that a hysteria of “economy at any 
price” has combined postage rates and postal 
pay into an extremely controversial issue 
with respect to the postal budget. 

This situation has produced unfair criti- 
cism against postal employees to such an 
extent that they are being charged with the 
need of shouldering the burden of so-called 
“deficits” in a manner coOmpletely nonexist- 
ent with respect to employees in other Fed- 
eral agencies. . ’ 

The Live-Wire contends that the question 
of postal workers pay, just as rates of pay 
for employees of other Federal bureaus, 
should be determined on a basis of wage 
standards used in private industry, for posi- 
tions of comparable skill and responsibility, 
to provide a decent standard of living, as 
typified by the Heller Committee, University 
of California; which illustrates a wage earn- 
er-home owner family of four had a budget 
need of $5,849.67 in 1956. 

In 1954 the Senate authorized the appoint- 
ment of a citizens advisory council to set- 
tle once and for all this question: ‘“‘To what 
extent is the Post Office primarily a public 
service which like other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies is adjudged worth what 
it costs, or is the Post Office primarily a 
business which should take in at least as 
much money as it spends?” 

The Live-Wire maintains that the question 
of postal rates should be determined solely 
by Congress, acting on the recommendations 
of the Post Office Department. The question 
of postal salaries is a separate and distinct 
subject and should not be tied in with postal 
rates. 

The Citizens Advisory Council takes the 
position that the Post Office is primarily a 
public service and that the so-called “postal 
deficit” is a “misnomer,” The Post Office 
Department challenges this position in a 
vigorous condemnation asserting that “the 
Post Office is a public utility whose costs 
should be paid by the users and not from 
general taxation.” 


‘ 
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In the ineerest of clarification the Live- 
Wire presents the following pertinent com- 
ments on each side of this postal public 
service versus public business controversy. 
PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS VERSUS POSTAL DEFICIT 


The Senate Advisory Council, quoting from 
the Post Office Department’s cost ascertain- 
ment figures for 1955, states as follows: 


Millions 
Total cost of public service items__.. $392. 4 
Total of so-called postal deficit...._. 


362.7 


Excess cost of public service 


items over deficit........... 29.7 


Included in its public service items are the 
following: 

1. Nonpostal services ($12.4 million): FCC 
health service, alien address reporting, United 
States savings bond and stamps, civil serv- 
ice, documentary stamps, migratory bird 
stamps, Official mail messenger service, cus- 
todial service—public buildings, Department 
of Commerce Census Bureau, miscellaneous 
items, other agencies. 

2. No-charge items ($15.9 million): Free- 
in-county newspapers, free mail for the blind, 
free registered mail, Government agencies. 

3. Preferred rate ($60.5 million): Loss on 
library books, loss on exempt publications, 
loss on books. 

4. Post cards ($35.8 million): Loss on post 
and postal cards, loss on 1 billion Christmas 
cards sent unsealed (1956 estimate, $10 mil- 
lion). 

5. Special services ($48 million): Registry 
paid, certified mail, insurance, collect on de- 
livery, special delivery, money orders, postal 
savings, and miscellaneous expenditures ap- 
portioned. 

6. Parcel post (size and weight) ($73 mil- 
lion) : Loss from limiting the size and weight 
of parcel post. 

7. Rural free delivery ($95 million): Free 
delivery to rural postal patrons. 

8. Loss on post office ($51.8 million): Loss 
on operating cost of third- and fourth-class 
post offices. 


CRITICISM OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES UNFAIR 


Referring directly to postal employees the 
council stated: “We are certain that neither 
the Congress nor the 500,000 loyal postal em- 
ployees are pleased with the criticism of the 
postal service. Employees of other Federal 
agencies would be equally concerned if ref- 
erence were constantly made to Commerce 
Department “deficits,” Interior Department 
“deficits,” Labor Department “deficits,” and 
so on. 

“Such unfair criticism, unless countered 
by the truth regarding postal expenditures, 
could eventually create a public clamor for 
the elimination of needed postal appropri- 
ations on the false assumption they are 
‘deficits.’ Indeed, needed funds probably 
already have been withheld from the Depart- 
ment because its functions and finances have 
been inaccurately portrayed. 

“In the judgment of the council, the postal 
service was on &@ pay-as-you-go basis in fiscal 
1955. Should the Congress find itself in 
agreement with the council and act to fe- 
affirm and strengthen the principle that the 
postal service is a service to all the people 
and not a business, a proper understanding 


‘of postal financing will be achieved and the 


word “deficit,” abandoned.” 

DEPARTMENT’S POSITION ON POSTAL POLICY 

Postmaster General Summerfield and 
Deputy Postmaster General Stans appeared 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on March 21, 1951, to refute the 
report of the Citizens Advisory Council and 
to restate the “financial policy of the Post 
Office Department.” 
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Postmaster General Summerfield, claiming 
“substantial areas of disagreement with the 
[Citizens Advisory Council] report” pro- 
ceeded to present the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s philosophy concerning the Post Office 
ae a Public Service, 

Speaking to the Senate committee the 
Postmaster General stated: “I imagine it is 
no surprise to you that the report of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee was a great dis- 
appointment to me. 

“TI regret to say, after careful study of the 
report, that I consider it to be unfair to 
the taxpayers of this country. It asks them, 
on incorrect premises, to continue indefinite- 
ly to carry the burden of the massive and 
mounting postal losses of the postwar pe- 
riod. ; 

“In brief, the report makes three funda- 
mental errors, in our opinion: 

“1. It understates the current and prospec- 
tive losses of the Post Office Department. 

“2. It exaggerates the services that the 
Post Office Department renders for the pub- 
lic welfare, and magnifies the losses sus- 
tained through the performance of those 
services. 

“3. On that basis, it concluded that ‘no 
true deficit exists at the present time.’ The 
inference is that there is no need for postage 
rate increases.” 

In further comments the Postmaster Gen- 
eral explained “I would like to submit that 
the debate is irrelevant. No one doubts that 
the Post Office renders a public service. The 
point to be settled is whether it is a public 
service to be paid by the users or a public 
service to be paid by the taxpayers. If the 
costs of the service should be paid by ,the 
actual users who benefit from it, then defi- 
cits are intolerable because they result in 
assessing the wrong people, the taxpayers.” 

Summerfield also stated, with reference to 
the Citizens Advisory Council that “The ma- 
jority of the seven-man advisory council are 
in businesses which benefit financially from 
low postage rates. While this conflict of in- 
terest on the part of the majority does not 
make objectivity impossible, it does make it 
difficult of achievement. The management 
of the Post Office on the other hand, repre- 
sents no specific interest and no one segment 
or class of postal users. There is no reason 
for it to be other than unbiased and objective 

in its approach.” 


DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL STANS AN‘LYZES 
COUNCIL REPORT 


In his statement to the Senate committee, 
Deputy Postmaster General Stans objected to 
the report and listed areas of disagreement 
as follows: 

1. Instead of $362.7 million postal deficit, 
it should be considered to bé in excess of $651- 
million. : 

2. Instead of $392 million public welfare 
expenditures, public welfare services ren- 
dered by the Post Office Department are prop- 
erly priced at about $30 million a year. 

3. The council concludes that if public 
welfare items are taken into account no true 
deficit exists at the present time. We say 
that even after welfare items are eliminated, 
the postal deficit is substantially in excess of 
$620 quillion a year. 

In accounting for a large part of the $300 
million difference between the deficit esti- 
mate of the council and amounts which the 
Post Office submits ($651 million for 1958) 
Deputy Postmaster General Sians listed the 
following: 

1. Public Law 68 enacted by Congress in 
1955. “The result is that $191 miillion of 
this pay increase and other fringe benefits is 
now a part of postal costs but is not reflected 
in the deficit figure for 1955 used by the 
council.” 

2. 1956 amendments to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act will require the Post Office to 
pay 614 percent of its payroll, an amount 
expected to be around $131 million. The 
council did not consider this item at all, 
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Stans then proceeded to give Department's 
detailed interpretation of each of the items 
listed by the council as its estimate of public 
welfare costs. 

As an example of Stans’ analysis of these 
welfare items, he explains: 

“The council lists three categories of mail 
carried at little or no charge, and concludes 
that they represent a subsidy of $15.9 mil- 
lion. (Item 2 on chart.) 

“The major item in this group is free-in- 
county delivery of newspapers, at_a cost of 
$13.3 millions. Our measure of the public 
welfare in this is $800,000, since that is the 
amount of postage which would be received 
on all these if they paid the regular 
in-county rates that would otherwise be ap- 
Plicable by law for second-class mail.’ 


COST OF EMPLOYEE TURNOVER . 


In view of.the conflicting claims made by 
the Citizens Advisory Council and the Post 
Office Department, as’ submitted above, the 
Live Wire reiterates its position that postal 
salaries should be treated separate and apart 
from postal rates. Significantly, in all the 
above figures there is no reference to the 
shocking loss for the Post Office Department 
occasioned by the nationwide 25 percent 
average of postal personnel. This 
situation, widely prevalent during 1956-57, 
entailing a loss of at least $1,000 per em- 
ployee in training and indoctrination expense 
has incurred ‘an additional financial burden 


on the Department of approximately $125 — 


million per year. 


- 





Utility Facilities Along Federal-Aid 
Primary and. Secondary Highways 


._ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I introduced-in the House two 
bills, H. R. 6987 and H. R. 6988, dealing 
with the relocation of utility facilities 
along Federal-aid primary and secondary 
highways. In my efforts to push the pas- 
sage of these bills through the Congress, 
I have been greatly encouraged by cer- 
tain actions taken by 2g and 





State legislators in refusing to saiteve of | 


legislation which would authorize the 
States to reimburse utilities for relocat- 
ing facilities along Federal- and State- 
supported highways. _ 
There has just come to my attention 
an article published in the April 1957 
issue of Highway Highlights on the ac- 
tion of Governor Milward L. Simpson of 
Wyoming in vetoing a bill making it 
mandatory for the Wyoming highway 
department to reimburse utilities for re- 
locating their facilities alonk highway 
rights-of-way. The reasons cited by the 
Governor in support of his veto of this 
bill are so cogent and meritorious’ that 
I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
present to the House this magazine 
article, The Governor Said “No”: 


would have made it mandatory for the Wy- 
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‘oming Highway Department to reimp),., 
utilities for the relocation of their {4¢j)\;;,. 
along highway rights-of-way. i: 
By his veto, the Governor saved his 5... 
from a loss of 69.5 miles of modern };.... 
way—or an estimated $12,267,000. 
Governor Simpson was forthright jy }). 
veto message. a 
“It is unfair to highway users,” he w,,;. 
“for the State to expend the funds coljecta, 
from them to subsidize utility companjc 
‘Such funds must be used for highway oo 
struction.” : 
The bill would have a “disastrous en. 
nomic effect,” he said, because it would do. 
plete highway funds so that they wow 
“have to be made up by placing additions) 
taxes on highway users by the 1959 Wyom. 
ing Legislature.” , 
The Wyoming bill was the first of its king 
to pass a State legislature this year 4 
round of such bills has been touched off py 
the provision in the Federal-Aid Act 0: 1956 
permitting Federal money to be used for 
utility reimbursement where this is author. 
ized by the State. However, because al! Feg. 
eral aid must be matched, State as well as 
Federal moriey is involved. It has been esti. 
mated that a general authorization of re. 
imbursement to the utilities could take as 
much as $2 billion from highway construc. 
tion on the Interstate System, alone. 
Governor Simpson stated that reimburse. 
ment to the utilities posed a “serious threat 
to the future of Wyoming’s highway pro- 
.* Many observers hailing his early 
and exhaustive examination of the issue 
from the standpoint of his own State, have 
suggested that reimbursement may pose ‘a 
serious threat” to the whole Federal-state 
highway program. 
The Governor's comprehensive veto mes- 
which it was pointed out that not 
only he, but his Highway Advisory Commit- 
tee and State highway department had been 
unalterably opposed to this bill from the 
"—may well set a precedent for 
other Governors. 
Governor Simpson, a native of Wyoming, 
was inaugurated in January, 1955. His term 
expires in January, 1959. He was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in 1955-56 and is pres- 
ently serving on the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Highway Safety. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. MceCORMACK 


~ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the May 18, 1957, issue of the Pilot, the 
official newspaper of the archdiocese of 
Boston, appears an excellent editorial 
which I include in my extensions of re- 
marks, entitled “A Necessary Voice.” 
about Hon. Thomas E. Murray, mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The editorial, in part, states: 

His term on the AEC is at an end, now. but 
it will be a great pity if he is net reap- 
pointed for another term. 


How true. The editorial gives rea- 
sons why Commissioner Murray should 
be reappointed—pertinent reasons. and 


The editorial further says: 
An informed dedicated Christian ¢entle- 
man who understands the spiritual imp!ica- 
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tions of the atom as well as its more practical 
operation is needed om the Commission. Tom 
murray is Just such @ man, and his voice 
must not be C 
the responsible position he occupies, 
there is NO person in public life who is 
more and respected than 
pert so would d to 
rea w Oo more to- 
me maintaining real bipartisan ac- 
tion than anything else the President 
could do, particularly at this time. 
The editorial follows: 
A Necessary VOICE 
perhaps the most terrifying aspect of liv- 
ing in this generation is the thought that 
it might very easily be the last generation 
of mankind. au soem mind and its in- 
produ or our use a weapon 
al areas of all living 
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be slowly de- 


similar malig- 

shortly afterward. 
mn ts commonplace now to suggest that 
we have constructed a force which makes 
Frankenstein pale into insignificance and 
for the control of which we must seek a com- 


mensurate wisdom. It is not possible merely 
and its power in terms 
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strategists and the statesmen, we must 
listen to the voice of spiritual wisdom as it 
cautions us once again to beware of the 
power of the product of our hands. 

Fortunately for us, there has been such a 
voice raised again and again in our own 
country and indeed from a member of the 
itself. Mr. 
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consistently called his fellow Americans to 
consider the moral aspects of 
atomic warfare and yet to plan realistically 
at the same time an appropriate stockpile of 
atomic arms. His term on the AEC is at an 
be a great pity if he is 
another term. An in- 


the atom as well as its more practical opera- 
tion is needed on the Commission. Tom 
Murray is just such @ man and his voice must 
not be silenced. 
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It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the House sliced into this compromise be- 
cause it wanted to dramatize its irritation. 

There is, to be sure, nothing sacrosanct 
about the soil bank. It was recognized from 
the beginning as a stopgap measure to help 
farmers pull through a difficult period of 
mountainous surpluses and depressed prices. 
Congress approved it only a year ago with 
full understanding of its purpose. Although 
there no doubt have been abuses in applica- 
tion, the conditions which originally prompt- 
ed congressional assent have changed very 
little since. It doesn’t make sense suddenly 
to scuttle this venture when nothing is at 
hand to put in its place. 

The extent of the unrest among rural Con- 
gressmen was illustrated a few days ago in 
the report of Representative Wuuirren for 
the Appropriations Committee. Concluding 
that flexible price supports and acreage re- 
duction are flat failures, he called for a new 
farm program and hinted that it should in- 
clude some variation of the two-price sys- 
tem. This has general support from certain 
farm groups; there also is the possibility of 
some further adaptation of production pay- 
ments. But any legislation must come, of 
course, through the Agriculture Committee, 
and there is no indication whatever that it 
is ready to act. 

In his letter to Representative WHITTEN, 
Secretary Benson agreed that acreage allot- 
ments have not controlled production. For 
some weeks he has been saying that new 
legislation is needed, without offering spe- 
cific recommendations at this time. Indica- 
tions are, however, that he would move in a 
direction opposite to that which seems to 
lure Mr. WHITTEN. His interest is running to 
lower price supports to avoid the creation of 
new surpluses. How farm income could be 
protected is of course the really tough ques- 
tion. 

While the Eisenhower-Benson policies have 
certainly not solved the farm problem, it is 
naive to suppose that farmers would be better 
off if high rigid price supports had been re- 
tained. The WHITTEN report noted that the 
Government's surplus crop holdings “in- 
creased from $2.5 billion on January 1, 1953, 
to $8.2 billion on January 1, 1957,” and 
charged that “this is largely due to in- 
creased production generated by reduced 
price supports and reduced acreage.” Ac- 
tually, as Secretary Benson has pointed out, 
all but $1 billion of this increase came in 
the period while farmers were operating 
under the high rigid supports then required 
by law. 

Disappointing though present conditions 
are, it would be a grave mistake to revert to 
the artificial prices which helped to cause 
the present trouble or to abandon present 
palliatives while more basic adjustments are 
being sought. , 





_-Under Civil Rights Bill, Legal System 
Breached 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner, a newspaper of far-reaching influ- 
ence, which I think is provocative of 
great thought on the part of the mem- 
bership of the Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 
UnpbErR Civit RIGHTs BILL, Lecat System 
, BREACHED 

If the 531 Members of Congress will read— 
and, more than that, soberly ponder—the 
minority report just released by Senators 
SAMUEL J. Ervin of North Carolina, and OLIN 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, the iniquitous 
piece of legislation known as the civil rights 
bill surely will be rejected. 

Members of that august body are bound 
by oath or affirmation to support the Con- 
stitution. S. 83, the measure in question, 
fiouts it in vital particulars—not the least of 
these aspects being its proposed emascula- 
tion of the right to trial by jury. 

Another bald intrusion disestablishing a 
principle hitherto respected ‘is—as pointed 
out in this minority report—provided in S. 
83, that: 

“The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be prescrided by law.” 

In other words, regardless of State laws 
and provision of redress under them, these 
are nullified if with the powers of wholesale 
injunction sought the Attorney General 
moves to prosecute what he regards as a 
civil right violation. 

It is, as these two Senators remind, a salu- 
tary, sensible, and long-settled rule of judi- 
cial administration that no one is entitled 
to judicial relief for a supposed or threatened 
injury until the prescribed administrative 
remedy is exhausted. 

There is a power and authority, note it, 
residing in the States; established by the 
10th Amendment: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

The States have not abdictated that re- 
sponsibility, nor defaulted on it. It still 
stands as a primary principle of constitu- 
tional governnrffent; a part of the instrument, 
remember, to whose defense and support 
these Members of Congress—and all officials 
of Government—take oath. 

The capricious character of this bill is ob- 
vious to any who will study it in the light 
of all the facts, and particularly in the light 
of the Constitution. 

The minority report provides such a study. 
It documents the case and presents, with 
crystal clarity, the hazards invited with this 
reckless invasion of legal bypass. Its pur- 


“ pose justifies the exhaustive effort that has 


gone into it, and the aroused concern back- 
ing it by people defending the principle of a 
government-of-law: 

“In urging the rejection of S. 83, we seek 
to preserve the American constitutional and 
legal system for all Americans or all races 
and all generations.” 





Why Punish the Farmer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
May 17, 1957, issue of the Des Moines 


Register: 
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Wuy PUNISH THE FARMER? 


Democrats in the United States House of 
Representatives seem to be taking out their 
spite on Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson 
by punishing the farmer. The House voted 
to kill the soil-bank acreage-reserve program 
at the end of this year, with 154 Democrats 
and 38 Republicans against, and 46 Demo- 
crats and 141 Republicans in favor. 

Some Members of the House got aroused by 
what they called loose handling of the soil- 
bank program in 1956. However, it was Con- 
gress that insisted on putting the program 
into effect late last year, over the objections 
of Secretary Benson. Both political parties 
share the responsibility for the squabbling 
over farm legislation that resulted in late en- 
actment of the soil-bank plan last year. 

Regardless of the loose handling of the 
soil-bank program last year, these facts re- 
main: 1. Both political parties and all ma- 
jor farm organizations were in favor of it and 
wanted to see it get a fair trial; 2;-the plan 
has not had a fair trial and will not if it is 
dropped at the end of 1957. It takes more 
than 1 year just to work out the “bugs” in 
administration of a new program like this. 

The soil-bank program has one big thing 
in its favor; it provides supplementary in- 
come to farmers to offset the reduction in in- 
come they are taking from lower-price 
supports. 

This is one way to begin to get away from 
price supports which have distorted agricul- 
tural production and created huge surpluses. 
Even if Congress is not thoroughly satisfied 
with Secretary Benson’s administration of 
farm programs, it ought to at least give the 
soil-bank program a fair trial. We hope the 
Senate will use better Judgment on this mat- 
ter than the House. 





Latest Court Edict Very Dangerous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Supreme Court’s steady whittling 
away of basic constitutional concepts 
continues apace. Scarcely a week now 
passes without some new decision by that 
Court going to extraordinary lengths to 
advance the disguised Socialist “welfare 
state.” One of the high Court’s latest 
distortions of law is the Girard School 
decision described in the following excel- 
lent editorial from the Metropolitan 
Herald, Atlanta, Ga. I commend it to 
every Member of this House fo: study: 

Latest Court Epict VERY DANGEROUS 

The United States Supreme Court reached 
2 new low in making law this week by ruling 
that a racially segregated school in Phila- 
delphia, operated with funds left in trust by 
a private citizen for “poor white male or- 
phans,”’ must admit Negro students. 

In its latest seizure of power the Supreme 
Court overruled the Philadelphia orphan’s 
court, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
precedent of 108 years and the right of a 
private citizen to spend his money as he saw 
fit for the youth of the land. 

The case involved a suit brought in the 
name of two Negro boys, Obviously by the 
NAACP. They sought entrance into the 
school established in 1848 under the terms 
of a will by Stephen Girard, a wealthy 
Philadelphia citizen, who left $2 million in 
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trust to set up and operate a school for poor 
white male orphans. 

For 109 years the terms of the will had 
been met. The school had been operated 
for poor white male orphans. Since 1869 
the school has been under the direction of 
a board of directors called City Trust, as 
trustees, which includes some city officials. 

Because some city officials had a part in 
the direction of the school, as trustees, al- 
though no tax money was spent in its opera- 
tion, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Negroes were discriminated by the State in 
violation of the Court’s recently amended 
14th amendment. ‘ 

Since the Court ruled that Negroes were 
being discriminated against by the terms of 
the will, it stands to reason that a suit 
brought in the name of females would re- 
sult in a ruling that it also discriminated 
against females. 

Obviously this ruling means that a per- 
son, in the future, will not be able to set 
up trust funds for the education of chil- 
dren of any particular race or creed. Its 
ruling, in effect, means that a person can 
no longer spend his or her money to assist 
and help with the education of any par- 
ticular segment of our population. In prac- 
tically every State the State board of edu- 
cation has some control, however limited, 
over private and religious educational in- 


stitutions. It may be in the matter of fire - 


safety, accreditation, etc., but 
of how limited, such institutions would be 
under some control of a State agency, thus 
the 14th amendment, as amended by the 
Supreme Court, would control. 

We wonder how many more illegal deci- 
sions this group of Justices will 
before the rank and file of American citi- 
zens wake up to the fact that our highest 
court is undermining constitutional gov- 
ernment and replacing it with a system 
based on judicial decrees. 





There’s More Against Than for Federal 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to provide Federal aid for the construc- 
tion of schools. undoubtedly will be 
brought before the House during the 
present session. Certainly there are 
arguments on both sides of this issue, 
and in adding up the minuses and the 
pluses the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 
Gazette concludes in an editorial that 
there is a pronounced balance in the 





“minus column. As part of my remarks, 


I desire to include the editorial, which 
appeared in the May 10 edition of the 
Globe-Gazette: 


When we tote up the minuses and the 
pluses of the Federal aid to education prop- 
osition, with a realistic regard for the com- 
parative importance of the items involved, 
we find quite @ pronounced balance in the 
minus column. 

The idea bottoms to a considerable ex- 
tent on the “ability to pay principle.” And 
edeia be biek Gindy Cae nay Ae tae 
fact, namely, that this is 
operative almost to the saturation point in 
the general financing of government. 
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Again, there are States which stand ,, rely 
in need of outside help because of wy, 
er tax resources. Mississippj gos. 
nitely and South Carolina quite likely y ae. 
definitely in this category—and we fayo; : 
tending whatever help is suggested by the 
demonstrated need. 

Still further on the plus side, most State._ 
including Iowa—do endow the more popy. 
lous and wealthy States by passing along 
graduates of their colleges and universitie, 
and before that from their secondary schoo\; 
We've educated for the benefit of s mebody 
else. 

This last-named point has some te) 
validity although our own preference woujg 
be to take the affirmative approach. Let th, 
effort be on building up a dynamic industria) 
economy so that our young people wil! no; 
have to look elsewhere for their caree;y op- 
portunity. 

And now we come to what we regard as the 
real crux of the matter. The most dj. 
quieting fact about Federal aid to education 
is that it’s breaking one of the last and most 
important barriers between the traditiona) 
American concept of local government oy 
one hand and big government on the other. 

It isn’t merely that the dollar which gos 
to Washington always comes back materially 
shrunk by the round trip, although that js 
true and it’s a consideration worthy of more 
than passing thought. A principle much 
deeper than that is involved. 

Despite all the claims and verbal assur- 
ances that large-scale Federal aid does not 
necessarily mean Federal control of our 
schools, that would be the inevitable re. 
sult. And it should be. To furnish the 
money and not to direct its spending would 
not make sense, It would be notorious fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

What kind of business or logic would it be 
to pour great sums of the American public’s 
tax money into the educational fund and 
not follow through to make sure it was being 
spent in an acceptable manner? Of course, 
there would be control out of Washington. 

The possibility of Federa! aid has had 4 
deadening effect on education in many com- 
munities. “Why do for yourself what a rich 
uncle will come along and do for you?” has 
been a highly plausible question. 

Let Government do some other things 
for us at the local level if it feels it must. 
But please let us manage on our own this one 
most important item of business in our 
world today, the education of our children, 
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Jury Trial Vital Provision of Due 
Process 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks, ! 
am pleased to include a copy of an edi- 





(Tenn.) Banner under date of May 16, 


1957. 

‘The editorial follows: 
Jury Tria Virat Provision or DveE Process 
: ee as fundamental as the right to 
tic by jury admits of no negative specula- 

The issue endangering it is positive 

‘and the President owes it to the country to be 

informed on it—and to venture 

no answer, as yesterday to a casual questio", 
that can be misconstrued. 
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that the dignity of the Fed- 

ao be “go with that 
¢ there can be no di t. The 
Poollenge lies in the evasion of this princi- 

by his Attorney General. 

ple pro that view, without elaborat- 
with reference to inclusion of this 
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mission is indefensible. 
ie does not conform with what must be, 
his respect for the principle of 


i pegardless of his reliance on the advice 
of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, to 
whom he referred questioners, he must real- 
ie that his administration bears the re- 
sponsibility for a piece of legislation so far- 
Hl te ee oe ane ne 
accoun for it on grounds that he 

a ae law. It is his obligation 
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lucation : The design of trial-by-jury is not to re- 
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not detract from their dignity, or asperse 
their prestige as the judicial instrument. 
It does bind-upon the system of justice a 
procedure historically related to responsibil- 
ity of the judiciary in a government of 
law—and that binding was done most me- 
ticulously by the Founding Fathers through 
the Constitution, itself. 

Not judicial indignity, but freedom from 


Assur. oppression, was the aim of this provision— 


oes not as three times spelled out in the organic 
of our law. It certainly is no less vital now, nor 
ble re. jess valid, with legal confusion the more 
sh the confounded by the legislative vs. judicial 


; would 


struggle for the law-making function. In 
iS fiscal 


the present instance, emphasis understand- 
ably is laid upon it as a principle that must 
not be disestablished in behalf of a ques- 
tionable force bill. 

With regard to this project, which has 
aroused concern of the Constitution-minded 
throughout the Nation, the President obvi- 
ously has been listening too closely to the 
United States Attorney General—who may 
‘be himself seeking a Supreme Court berth. 
He should be listening to some authorities 
who know the dangers of that drift from a 
basic point of law. 

The idea of government-by-injunction— 
or intrusion on the fundamental right of 
trial by jury—or of the Justice Department 
in any of its divisions old or new, supersed- 
ing the principle of due process is nowhere 
countenanced by the Constitution. They 
would constitute a bypass, and certainly 
could not be construed as. enhancing the 
dignity of the court or the security of 
rights for which governments are instituted. 
If the President will consult all the facts 
on due process, he cannot possibly back a 
suggestion so essentially and dangerously 
detrimental to it. 
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Equal Opportunity for the Older Worker 
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try dearly—indeed, in reaching a danger 
Point in terms of the national economy. 
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And in typical American fashion, there 
is, happily, also a growing determination 
to do something about it. 

I am grateful to the Order of United 
Commercial Travelers of America for the 
following terse statement of the situa- 
tion, which reached me in the form of a 
resolution unanimously adopted at its 
last national convention this past Janu- 
ary: 

Whereas a condition or trend has taken 
root in our country that places a penalty 
on growing old. Oldtimers are no longer 
considered desirable or able to carry on in 
everyday life. Thousands are unable to find 
work, regardiess of how good a background 
an oldtimer may have and regardless of 
how good his health may be, he cannot find 
a@ job; and 

Whereas according to statistics, Americans 
aged 65. and over are increasing at the rate 
of about 400,000 a year. Last year (1955) 
the total had reached a staggering 14,100,- 
000—54 percent women and 46 percent men— 
of this number about 21 percent were still 
working in 1954, and about 73 percent had 
some income from pensions or social secu- 
rity, etc. The average income for those on 
either pension or social security is approxi- 
mately $1,150 per year for men and $660 for 
women. It is estimated that social-security 
payments may reach $5,800 million in 1956— 
more than five times the amount paid out 
in 1950; and 

Whereas this condition, if not checked, 
will, in time, create a burden on those em- 
ployed that will be far more than they can 
carry; and 

Whereas science has extended the span of 
life so that many men of 65 to 70 and 75 
are no longer old or unable to carry on and 
it is a shameful waste of experience and 
know-how to permit men of ability to be 
placed in the discard because of age: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the United Commercial 
Travelers in annual session here assembled 
go on record as opposed to this dangerous 
and unfair trend toward our oldtimers, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we initiate a program to 
try to break down this trend against old- 
timers and give it all the publicity possible 
so as to acquaint the general public with the 
danger of permitting this unfair condition 
to grow; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to newspapers, Members of Congress, 
and to as many other sources as possible that 

“will help to bring this condition into the 
limelight, 


‘Well, here is one Member of Congress 
who has not only taken note of the reso- 
lution, but who has, for some time, been 
acutely concerned for the circumstances 
with which it deals. 

Much of my time and attention in this 
session of the 85th Congress is being 
devoted to study and research into ways 
and means to ease the problems of our 
older citizens when they are no longer 
self-supporting and, at the same time, 
to ease the load which—no matter how 
lovingly assumed—the need to provide 
for their care places upon the new house- 
holds of their children. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is 
rapidly supplanting the public assistance 
program as the sole source of income for 
increasing numbers of men at 65 and for 
women at 62 years of age. But there are 
many who do not have and are likely 
never to have an opportunity to obtain 
insured status\under the OASI program. 
Many of these are widows who have not 
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worked in recent years—or who may 
never have had to earn their liveli- 
hoods—and whose husbands died before 
they had the opportunity to be fully 
covered under the insurance program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially concerned 
for that group of women who are left 
widowed in their middle or late fifties. 
Totally unequipped to become self-sup- 
porting—and where would they find jobs 
at this age even if they were equipped?— 
they must nevertheless wait until they 
reach 65 before beginning to draw their 
survivor insurance benefits. It is my 
present intention to introduce a bill 
shortly which would amend the Social 
Security Act to permit this group to 
start drawing their insurance benefits at 
the time they become widowed. 

But first and foremost in my mind is 
my determination to join efforts with 
those organizations: and individuals— 
and with my colleagues in Congress— 
who are working to convince our fellow- 
citizens that the mature judgment, 
higher skills, and ripe experience of the 
older worker are priceless assets of the 
Nation not to be discarded but to be used 
in balance with the talent and enthusi- 
asm of the younger generation. In this 
land of opportunity, we must adhere to 
one of the cardinal principles of democ- 
racy—‘‘Equal opportunity for all.” 





Unions as Public Trusts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that something should be done about the 
problem of providing better regulation 
of union welfare funds, which handle 
billions of dollars contribluted by mem- 
bers. The lurid revelations of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee make daily head- 
lines throughout the country. This in- 
quiry emphasizes the advisability of 
prompt enactment of suitable legislation 
to restrain the misuse of these funds by 
corrupt officials. 


Recently the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare issued 
its first report on ways of securing more 
effective and economical administration 
of welfare funds. This committee is 
supported by the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and United States 
Industries, Inc. Incidentally Al. J. 
Hayes, president of IAM, is chairman 
‘of the ethical practices committee of 
the AFL-CIO. This report discloses that 
millions of dollars have been wasted, 
through “well-intentioned ineptitude,” 
because of the lack of the necessary 
technical knowledge on the part of labor- 
management representatives honestly 
seeking to provide these funds with com- 
prehensive protection at minimum cost. 

Careless handling or misuse of other 
people’s money, whether deliberate or 
nonintentional, suggests the need— 
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among other things—for corrective legis- 
lation. Though the problems are ad- 
mittedly complex, it is important that 
more adequate safeguards than now exist 
be adopted, and that millions of union 
members be provided with better pro- 
tection against exploitation. 

In this connection, I should like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of May 20: 

UNIONS AS PUBLIC TRUSTS 


As the story of Dave Beck unfolds before 
the McClellan committee, it becomes more 
and more evident that he is only a symbol of 
grave weaknesses in the financial structure 
of organized labor. Mr. Beck himself is now 
generally regarded as being expendable. The 
public relations advisers of the teamsters 
union are reported to have recommended his 
ouster—a recommendation that has been 
coming from many other sources for weeks. 
But no one should suppose that the mere 
dismissal of the grasping #nd devious Mr. 
Beck will relieve the teamsters union of 
the losses and mismanagement which have 
afflicted it. 

The basic trouble seems to be that Mr. 
Beck and some other teamster officials have 
regarded the union as a sort of fiefdom for 
their profit and aggrandizement. In theory 
this union exists to enhance the bargaining 
strength of its members with their em- 
ployers. But Mr. Beck has used it as a means 
of rewarding friends and business associates 
and as a source of funds for his private use 
and for exorbitant profits to members of his 
family. 

Roy Fruehauf, builder of truck trailers, 
and Bert M. Seymour, operator of a large 
fleet of trucks, insist that they were not un- 
der pistol-at-the-head compulsion when they 
lent Mr. Beck $200,000 at a time when the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was investigat- 
ing his takings from the teamsters treasury. 
But they were exchanging favor for favor. 
Mr. Beck had lent Mr. Fruehauf $1.5 million 
from teamster funds. His aids limited 
picketing during a strike so as to save Mr. 
Seymour’s concern an estimated $200,000 a 
week. These are indicative of many favors 
exchanged. Obviously they are utterly in- 
compatible with Mr. Beck’s trusteeship as 
head of the country’s largest union. 

What the Teamsters and numerous other 
unions need is not so much new faces as 
new standards of conduct. The AFL-CIO 
has recognized this by creating its Ethical 
Practices Committee. Executive officials and 
legislators have recognized it by sponsoring 
measures to require unions to disclose their 
business transactions. Senator Kennedy has 
suggested also a law forbidding union offi- 
cials to enter into personal business rela- 
tions with companies with which they bar- 
gain collectively. 

The country thus seems to be groping 
toward a requirement that unions function 
as trustees for their members. A union is 
not a private company and cannot properly 
be operated as such. As a manager of wel- 
fare funds, a union is in some respects com- 
parable to an insurance company; as an in- 
vestor of funds held in trust, it is somewhat 
comparable to a bank or trust company. 
Maybe it will be necessary to provide by law 
how welfare funds may be invested and to 
forbid all free-wheeling “loans” to union 
officers, their friends and relatives upon the 
whim of self-serving union functionaries. 

It is well ta remember that banking and 
insurance were sources of persistent scandal 
and exploitation until strict standards for 
the protection of depositors and the iasured 
were developed. Current events certainly 
suggest that union members are in need of 
similar protection from exploitation, al- 
though care would have to be exercised to 
avoid any encroachment upon their pri- 
mary function of collective bargaining. In 
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the end the McClellan committee may be 
judged at least in part by the contribution 
it makes toward realization of this objec- 
tive. 





| Expeedea #€ Pilgiiin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Mr. J. E. Lawrence, appearing 
in the Lincoln Star, Nebraska, on May 
10, 1957, which I feel reflects the think- 
ing of forward-looking people in my 
State and the Nation about our irriga- 
tion, reclamation, flood control, and 
power projects. Mr. Lawrence has long 
been recognized as a leader in water re- 
sources development. In 1952, the Presi- 





dent named him Chairman of the Mis-. 


souri Basin Survey Commission. In his 
editorial, Mr. Lawrence commends Rep- 
resentative A. L. Miter, of Nebraska’s 
Fourth District, for his plea for more 
funds for continuing the expansion of 
irrigation. Dr. MILLER has been a mem- 
ber of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for over 12 years, and is the 
former chairman of that committee. We 
cannot afford to ignore the advice of 
these experts. We must differentiate 
clearly between the current costs of run- 
ning our Government and capital ex- 
penditures for the future. Looking for- 
ward, we must certainly classify water 
resources development as a capital in- 
vestment in the future of America. 
The editorial follows: 


Or MEN AND THINGS 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 


We can go all of the way, hand in hand, 
with Nebraska Representative A. L. (Doc) 
District, 


5 


arid regions of the Great North American 
Plains to the west of the Missouri, including 
Nebraska, than the continuing expansion of 
irrigation. 

OVER THE LONG PULL 


If the United States “is able to spend 
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precarious, if not impossible, developmen: 
calling for the expenditure of million; ,, 
dollars when those irrigation undertayi,” 
must be met wholly out of revenue obtaines 
through water rentals. The earnings derives 
from accompanying electric generitioy , 
vital to the financial soundness <; 
river-basin developments. From the oo), 
bination of irrigation and electricity :¢;, 
nues, properly amortized, these underiai;,,. 
pay for themselves. Bs! 
Representative Mm.er revealed from 4, 
ures taken from an official Government age,,. 
cy that the United States as a contribuy., 
to international good will has financed {97 
projects in 46 different countries, largely \,. 
cated on the continents of Asia, Africa, an 
Europe. There are those who look Upon 
such action as projecting Uncle Sam in th, 
glorified role of Santa Claus. Santa jay, 
or an effort to improve conditions in regio; 
afflicted with poverty and undernourishmen; 
the fact remains that all discussion mys 
rest upon long-range thinking, and because 
it does involve the long pull, we should be 
giving thought to additional funds for jr. 
gation here at home. 
NO LOSS OF MARKETS 
The more Uncle Sam makes it possible 
for our neighbors scattered around the worl 
to feed their peoples better, it follows there 
will be less demand for American-produceq 
foodstuffs. Yet we must recognize that most 
or all of these 46 nations where we have been 
financing irrigation programs lack the 
means of paying for American foodstuffs, 
It has not been a case of actually destroying 
our own markets abroad. That market never 
existed. But a growing Nation, the United 
States, a Nation with a rapidly increasing 
population, certainly will benefit from a care. 
fully thought out program of expanding ir. 
rigation over the next 50 years. And those 
States to the west of the Missouri which s0 
frequently experience drought either will 
stand still, lose population, or move ahead to 
the extent and degree that. Congress sees 
clearly the only type of program which will 
insure growth or development. 
If we’re going to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions abroad,. we can afford to spend more 
generously here at home for a continuing 
of conservation of natural resources, 
More power to the Nebraskan in his struggle 
for more generous treatment of the West. 


' 
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The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
following President Eisenhower's address 
to the Nation in support of his $714 
billion 1958 budget, the two great Nash- 
ville newspapers, in the capital 
of Tennessee, spoke out in a straight- 
forward and realistic manner. 

The morning paper, the Nashville 
Tennessean, in its editorial stated the 
President’s budget fight has less hopes 
than General Pickett’s charge at Gettys- 
burg, and the Nashville Banner editor'- 
ally directed attention to the fact that 
proposed appropriations in the azere- 
gate are billions too high. I am sure all 
Members will want to read these fine 
editorials and place them in the Recor? 
for this purpose. 
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The editorials follow: 

eTtaking [From the Nashville Tennessean of 
obtaineg May 15, 1957] 

| Buvcer Fieut Has Less Hores THAN 
mee PICKETT’s CHARGE 


president Eisenhower's decision to carry 
nis battle of the budget to the people, as he 
did last night, may well go down in history 
as som akin to Pickett’s charge at 
burg. 

or is a desperate effort to break the strong 
enemy front, but the prevailing opinion is 
that it comes too late. The blame for this sit- 
yation lies largely in mistakes of Judgment 
py the President, but it is also worth noting 
that some of his chief lieutenants failed him. 
The Congress has had time to fortify its lines, 
and it is backed by growing public sentiment. 

There is every indication that Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not relish this fronta: attack, but 
there are no flanks to be turned as far as he 


see. 
all is confusion in the White House camp 
as the crucial battle is*joined) The Com- 
mander in Chief has not known his own 
mind, and the army is milling around with- 
out restraint. In fact, a large part of it has 
gone over to the other side and seems deter- 
mined to stay there. Significantly ehough, 
the most embattled antibudget leaders. are 
old-guard Republicans and once-enthusiastic 
Eisenhower Democrats. 
There is stark disappointment for the Pres- 
ident that in this, his second and last term 
in the White House, he is no longer the 
"Great White Father” whose merest sugges- 
tion is taken as inspired leadership. 

Defense of’ the recordbreaking peacetime 
budget now is more difficult because of fail- 
ure to fight for it from the beginning. Un- 
like former President Harry Truman, Mr. 
Eisenhower has not stood his ground in a 
two-fisted defense of his fiscal program. In- 
stead he weakly agreed with Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey that “there are a lot of places 
in this budget that can-be cut,” and finally 
wound up by lopping off $520 mililon from 
the foreign-aid request. 

Such Fabian tactics have led the Wall 
Street Journal to say: 

“It is difficult to accept their reasoning 
that one month than $4.4 billion 
must be spent for foreign aid if we are to 
be assured safety and the next menth agrees 
that the safety can somehow be bought now 
for $3.9 billion—but argues that safety can- 
not be secured 1 cent lower. * * * If Mr. 
Eisenhower can now find a way to cut $520 
million from his earlier estimate, we think 
ways can be found to cut a great deal more 
out of a program that is far more 
fanciful than factual so far as results go.” 
Such reasoning is widely accepted, even 
in the official White House family. Even 
Mr. Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, sees the point when he says, as he did 
on Monday of this. week, that the budget 
could be cut as much as $2 billion without 
interfering with “the quality of services” by 
the Government. From Mr. Eisenhower's 
Bea that was the unkindest cut of 
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There is no foundation in an Eisenhower 
protest that the wave of budget-cutting 
sentiment is due to blind obstructionism. 
For the truth of the matter is that many of 
his critics have a better understand- 
ing of the fiscal situation than does the Chief 


Mr. Eisenhower is losing his most impor- 
tant which may sound the death 

Republicanism—not only 
is now of little use to GOP poli- 
for the added reason that he has 
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eral Eisenhower was roundly beaten before 
his belated effort to capture the offensive. 
Commentators of the future, perhaps politi- 
cal counterparts of General “Monty” Mont- 
gomery, may sagely comment they would not 
have fought the battle that way. 


_—-- 


{From the Nashville Banner of May 15, 1957] 
Bupcet Facts UNCHANGED: BILLIONS To TRIM 


The budget review presented by President 
Eisenhower last night as installment 1 of 
his appeal on that issue to the people does 
not alter the fact that spending proposals 
in the aggregate are billions too high. 

To state that is not to differ with him on 
the point of necessity, stated again and again, 
of adequate security expenditures. But even 
in these departments, grouping enterprises 
of foreign aid and information, there is equal 
necessity of combing such costs thoroughly 
and trimming where possible. 

It is not an operation, note it, to be con- 
ducted by political motivation. Fiscal wel- 
fare is not safely to be subjected to partisan 
ax grinding. For that reason, popular 
preference centers in the salutary efforts of 
capable men like Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
spurning partisanship in his decades-long 
campaign to restore rudimentary economic 
principle to the Federal budget system. 

The President’s review was calmly given, 
and notably absent was any tinge of vitupera- 
tion, a quality foreign to any responsible 
stewardship. He assessed a lot of facts perti- 
nent assuredly to the phenomenon of rising 
costs, many of them inherited, accumulated, 
and fixed by law. In fairness to him it must 
be conceded that these are inescapable; they 
constitute a substantial portion of the an- 
nual outlay. 

He was right, too, in his reminder that 
Congress itself has magnified the encum- 
brance with pet projects; and that regionally 
there are entries in the cost sheet backed 
by pressure groups. “Usually each group 
wants the Government to spend for its pet 
project, but to economize everywhere else.” 

Of course, there are cost factors that are 
in some department irreducible; for example 
the financing of the public debt—an in- 
terest outlay (that cannot be defaulted) 
running to some $7 billions. As another ex- 
ample the pensions and welfare of veterans. 


There are items—such as national defense, 
taking the bulk of the budget—which are 
not safely to be arbitrarily cut. As the 
President observed, the sacrifice entailed in 
that is less than the one that would be 
exacted should the enemy, capitalizing on 
weakness, strike a blow for which we were 
unprepared. 

There are, nevertheless, nonessentials in 
this budget that can and must be reduced; 
some of them involving domestic operations 
the country would be better off without—as 
the public school subsidy for classroom.con- 
struction. 

Inflation must be curbed, beginning with 
the enormous outlays of Government that 
have over the years contributed to it. The 
debt must be reduced, and the budget kept 
in balance. To that end the administration 
has been dedicated, with responsible treat- 
ment by such fiscal agents as Treasury Sec- 
retary George Humphrey. 

The Banner observed 4 months ago, when 
this budget first was submitted, that “the 
alarm bell is ringing. It’s time to stop, 
look, and listen.” It is time, this newspaper 
said, to take a keen, uncompromising, ana- 
lytical look at the fiscal operation of all gov- 
ernmental units; for a reappraisal of Gov- 
ernment spending as such. 

The President’s review put some facts 
candidly on the table—for all to see. That 
study does not preclude the necessity, how- 
ever—or it—of screening . this 
budget at every point and reduce it by every 
million or billion that can be safely cut out 
of it. 
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‘might become a Prussian-style 
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The Office of Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am submitting for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Friday, May 17, 1957, entitled: “For Any 
Post But One.” This is a very thoughtful 
discussion of the importance of insuring 
civilian control over our Military Estab- 
lishment. I am hopeful that the press 
reports to the effect that the President 
might be contemplating asking Congress 
to waive this requirement in the Military 
Establishment Act, is in error. 

The editorial follows: 

For ANY Post BUT ONE 


If President Eisenhower appoints Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther Secretary of Defense, 
it will be the second time in 10 years that 
the law which was meant to insure civilian 
direction of our military forces has been set 
aside. 

A law twice overridden in such a brief 
period is in peril of becoming a dead letter. 


Because civilian control of the defense 
forces is a cardinal American principle which 
ought to be preserved, the Post-Dispatch be- 
lieves that President Eisenhower should re- 
consider his reported decision to appoint 
General Gruenther as Charles E. Wilson’s 
successor. Congress would have to enact 
special legislation to make General Gruenther 
eligible for the post. 


By almost universal consent, General 
Gruenther would make a superb Secretary of 
Defense. The Post-Dispatch concurs in that 
opinion of him. We think President Eisen- 
hower could not easily find a better man for 
the job. 

And yet principles are more important 
than people. And principles that are worth 
keeping at all are worth keeping when it is 
easy to justify breaking them. 

The fact that General Gruenther could 
ably serve as Secretary of Defense does not 
in itself warrant setting aside the principle 
written into the Military Establishment Act 
that this post shall be filled by somebody who 
has not for the preceding 10 years been on 
active duty as an officer of the Armed Forces. 

Congress had strong and sufficient reasons 
for writing that provision into the law when 
the Military Establishment Act was adopted 
in 1947. 

One reason was respect for the American 
tradition of civilian control of the Armed 
Forces. 

Another was apprehension that opening 
the secretaryship to military men would 
encourage political jockeying among officers. 

Another was a desire to balance the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—which many people feared 
“general 
staff’—with assured civilian supremacy at 
the top of the Defense Department, 

President Truman asked Congress to make 
an exception to the rule when he appointed 
General Marshall Secretary of Defense in 
September 1950. That was a time, however, 
of dire emergency. The Korean war was 
raging and nobody knew whether it might 
not at any time be expanded into a world 
war. General Marshall occupied a unique 
position. His appointment in the special 
circumstances of the time was generally ap- 
proved. 

Though Congress willingly changed the 
law to make General Marshall eligible, the 
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need for maintaining the principle of civil- 
ian control was not forgotten even then. 

One of the principal authors of the Military 
Establishment Act, Senator RicHarp RUSSELL 
of Georgia, now chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, said he would not favor 
changing the law for anybody except Mar- 
shall or for any circumstances except those of 
September 1950. Senators Hitt and SPARK- 
MAN of Alabama indicated they shared that 
view. 

Should Congress now be asked to make a 
second exception, and to do so in a period of 
peace when no emergency offers compelling 
reasons for it? No doubt Congress, holding 
the same high opinion -of General Gruenther 
that we do, would be reluctant to reject his 
appointment in view of his strong personal 
qualifications. If the principle of civilian 
control of the Defense Department is to be 
preserved, then, it is up to President Eisen- 
hower to preserve it. 

Of course it can be argued that since the 
President himself is a military man, the 
essential control of the Defense Department 
will not be changed very much by appointing 
his good friend and former Chief of Staff to 
head it as the President’s deputy. But the 
question is not how the Department might 
be run during this particular administration. 
Under General Gruenther it would probably 
be run exceedingly well. The question is 
whether the long-range interest of the Nation 
will be served by undermining the principle 
of civilian control of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This much is certain. That principle, if 
violated a second time in 10 years, inevitably 
will be undermined. And a principle violated 
on behalf of a good general becomes so much 
the easier to violate on behalf of a bad 
general. 

‘The Post-Dispatch believes President Eisen- 
hower would be justified in appointing Gen- 
eral Gruenther to almost any position in his 
Cabinet except that of Secretary of Defense. 





California Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation Opposes P. G. & E. Trinity 
Partnership Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Cali- 
fornia Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation has gone on record as opposed to 
the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to construct the Trinity project 
power facilities. A resolution to that 
effect was adopted at a regular meeting 
held in San Bernardino, on May 6, 1957. 
The resolution further states that the 
association favors construction of the 
power facilities by the Federal Govern- 
ment in order that the power and energy 
may be marketed under the power-pref- 
erence provisions stated and restated by 
the Congress may times over the last 
50 years. 

Mr. Cone Hunter, president of the 
California Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, stated that the association 
realized that the proposed partnership 
arrangement would sound a death knell 
to the Federal-preference law in the 
State of California. He pointed out that 
for all practical purposes the REA’s in 
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California, with one exception, are al- 

ready at the mercy of the private utility 

and that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
already has a dictatorial hold over the 

State of California, without this addi- 

tional advantage being given to it. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA RuRAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ADOPTED AT A 
REGULAR MEETING HELD AT SAN BERNARDINO 
on May 6, 1957 
Whereas the California Rural Electric Co- 

operative Association is interested in supply- 

ing electric energy at the lowest possible 
cost to the farmers, ranchers, and rural 
areas of the State; and 


Whereas the association is strongly in 3 


favor of the preference provisions of the 
Federal laws under which cooperatives, pub- 
lic utility districts, and municipalities, as 
nonprofit institutions, have preference for 
the purchase of electric power at cost from 
projects financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is build- 
ing a dam on the Trinity River in northern 
California which will provide for the gen- 
eration of a large amount of electric power; 
and 

Whereas such power should according to 
the well-established policies of the reclama- 
tion laws of the United States be made 
available to the public at cost without the 
intervention of private profits: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Rural Electric 


company and it is strongly in favor of the 
Federal Government both the dam 


and the generation facilities at the Trinity 
River project. 





Dr. John A. Feaman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I would like consent to make a few re- 
marks for the Recorp in connection with 





the passing of an outstanding American | 


and Chicago resident who has served his 
country, his State, and his people well 
for a half acentury. Irefer to the pass- 
ing of Dr. John A. Feaman, 4729 South 
State Street, Chicago, on May 18 in 
Billings Hospital. 

Dr. Feaman was given the recognition 


the betterment of his people through the 
years. 

I would like to quote from Dr. Fea- 
man’s letter to me_after learning that I 
had inserted the Tribune story in the 
Recorp, January 31: 

Dear Emmet: I am deeply impressed with 
the honor you have seen fit to confer upon 
™me. Your very thoughtful letter, accom- 
issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD was 
am sure that I ie ae 
honor, but I wouldn't 
if I didn’t say to you, I 


' cam destroy the very freedom we seek to 
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I could have never met the obligati: 
posed on me if I had not had frienw. — 
you, friends who gave me a push, frie, ids 
who had confidence in my ability. and 
friends who helped by giving their time and 
money to causes that I fostered. 

I don’t believe any man reaches th, 
of the ular ladder of succes 
out a push by good wishes on the hor 
bars. Let me thank you for a push. 

ly, 
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JOHN Feamay. 





Armed Services Day Speech of Hon. John 
C. Stennis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Satyr. 
day last—May 18—on the occasion of 
Armed Services Day, the Honorable Joxy 
C. Stennis, Senator from Mississippi, 
made a most impressive, thoucht-stir- 
ring, and logical address on the obsery- 
ance of this important day at Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. 

Senator STENNIS, a member of the im- 
portant Armed Services Committee of 
the United States Senate, in my jude- 
ment logically and appropriately pointed 
out that our Military Establishment is a 
two-edged sword. It can destroy as well 
as protect us. In the words of this able 
Mississippian: 

The cost of maintaining the military pre- 
paredness necessary to insure our freedom 





protect. 


Again, he said: 
We, as a nation, must kearn to build and 
maintain our Military Establishment within 
the limits of our economy to absorb its fright- 
ening cost. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when the coun- 
try is most conscious of the necessity for 
cutting unnecessary expenditures and at 
the same time obtain some relief from an 
all-peacetime-high taxation program, we 
think these sentiments are sound. More- 
over, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
during the past decade, “Russia neither 
wants war nor peace.” She is following 
the doctrine laid down by Lenin that the 
way to destroy the United States is to 
make it spend its way into bankruptcy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we commend 
the statement of this outstanding Mis- 
sissippian and express the hope that the 
Congress can and will make reasonable 
and justifiable cuts in this lion’s share 
of the budget along with the other cuts 
that are being made. We think it can 
be done without in any wise weakening 
the Nation’s defense. ~ 

Senator Srennis’ speech in full is 4s 


follows: 
Two STRIKING TRUTHS 


First, I want, for myself, for Mississippi 00d 
the Nation, to commend the Army, N3\/, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force; the carer 
men and the inductees; the officers and the 
enlisted men; the Reserves ofeach branch 
of the Service and our National Guard. In 
keeping with the finest traditions of Amer: 
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however, that the heartfelt 
hanks of the American people are no less 
sincere on the other 364 days of each year. 
The task they face is that of being the 
front line of world leadership. 

This position, world leadership, neither 
sought nor wanted, was thrust on us—the 
youngest major power in the world. As a 
result of the catastrophic losses suffered by 
Great Britain and France in World War II, 
we suddenly found ourselves in a position 
we were not prepared to meet. We emerged 
from that war as the leading and most power- 
ful nation in the world. We did not ask 
for this role, nor fully recognize its awesome 

nsibilities when it came. We are not 
accustomed to carrying its burdens; we do 
not have the centuries of diplomatic ex- 
perience nor the trained personnel to meet 
this problem with assurance. Our way may 
have been faltering, but it has had no selfish 
motive. We have no aggressive aims to be 
furthered by its continuance. 
It is to our credit, as the youngest major 
world power, that we realized the situation 
in time to salvage freedom and to protect 
ourselves. We have rapidly and soundly built 
the necessary military strength to meet the 
requirements of this new position in world 
affairs. 
As a measure of the results we have 
achieved, and as a note of reassurance, let me 
. give you the following outline of our striking 

wer: 

Myer the Army, the next year will see a 
strength of about 1 million officers and men, 
organized into 17 divisions, 9 regimental 
combat teams, 127 antiaircraft battalions, 
and a number of newly organized atomic sup- 
port units; the Army Reserve will number 
297,000 men in 1958. 
Current plans for the Navy: provide for 
675,000 officers and men who will be assigned 
to 1,000 ships. A shipbuilding program in- 
cludes construction of a nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier and guided missile ships, 15 
nuclear-powered submarines. Some 150,000 
men will be included in Naval Reserve per- 
sonnel. 
The Marine Corps will have its 3 marine 
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is to divisions and 3 air wings for a total of 200,000 
iptey. men, equipped with a variety of atomic 
mend weapons. 


By 1958 the Air Force will have its 128 
wings. The B-36 bomber wings are being 
rapidly replaced by all-jet B-52 bombers. 
The KC-135 jet tanker production program 
will be continued. To man these planes 
there is a strength of 925,000 officers, enlisted 
men and cadets, with 80,000 Air Reserve per- 
sonnel and 73,000 Air National Guardsmen. 
We have extensive radar warning networks. 
The Air Force will be 50 years of age August 
1 of this year, and in that period has grown 
from the initial order for a 3-man group “to 
study the flying 
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they can range to any target assigned any- 
where in the world. This bomber can climb 
to over 50,000 feet and fly more than 650 miles 
per hour. The world’s first supersonic 
bomber will soon be added as a member of 
the Strategic Air Command bomber team. 

New research aircraft afford a glimpse of 
the manned aircraft of tomorrow. The X-1A 
has obtained a speed of over 1,650 miles per 
hour and flown an altitude of over 90,000 feet. 

The guided missile, which I shall not un- 
dertake to discuss in detail, forecasts more 
perhaps than any other single weapon what 
the Air Force of the future will be like. The 
era of manned aircraft is not over, but the 
era of the unmanned missile in warfare is 
very much at hand. 

What is the practical effect of this pro- 
gram in a world daily threatened by the in- 
roads of international communism? Threats 
of a war in the Formosan area were not 
stopped by mere passage of a congressional 
resolution. That resolution gave the ap- 


.proval of Congress to the continuous patrol 


of that area by two Navy aircraft carriers; 
deterring a new “brush fire war’ by Com- 
munist aggressors in that troubled part of 
the world. Allis quiet on the Formosan 
front. 

The presence of the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea, fully powered with all 
modern weapons, is the strong, silent force 
which has brought some stability to the 
Middle East. Without the presence of such 
a force, and the firm declaration by the 
United States in the Middle East Resolution, 
that area would probably already have been 
taken over by our adversaries. 

From these instances in recent history, it 
is apparent that the United States has to 
maintain a strong military program— 
stronger than any other nation—and in- 
ferior to no combination of powers in the 
world. 

So long as the international situation con- 
tinues to be tense we must continue to be 
the mightiest military power. At the same 
time, to allay the fears of the neutrals, we 
must reemphasize that we build purely for 
the defense of freedom —never for aggres- 
sion. Our granting the Philippines inde- 
pendence and conferring Commonwealth 
status on Puerto Rico have underscored this. 
No free nation need stand in fear of the 
United States. 

This, then, is our obligation to ourselves 
and to the world: To maintain freedom's 
strongest arm. 

But the cost of maintaining the military 
preparedness necessary to insure our free- 
dom can destroy the very freedom we seek 
to protect. 

For the year 1958, Congress has been re- 
quested to appropriate $38.5 billion directly 
to the Department of Defense for our largest 
peacetime military budget in history. This 
is more than 50 percent of the entire budget 
and does not include amounts for atomic 
energy development, foreign military aid, 
and other defense-connected items. 

To illustrate the full impact of the in- 
creased cost of our vast military machine, 
the B-17 bomber used during World War II 
cost $250,000; the B-36 in use in the 1940’s 
cost $3 million; the B-52 approaching use 
today costs $8 million. A World War II 
fighter cost $50,000; the present jet fighter 
costs-from $700,000 to over $1,000,000. For 
@ modern bomber there must be a stockpile 
and maintenance list of 46,000 line items, 
compared with 6,400 similar items in World 
War II, and $800,000 worth of ground equip- 
ment, as compared with $78,000 worth pre- 
viously. 

A modern submarine costs over $44 million, 
eight times as much as a World War II type. 
The largest World War II aircraft carrier costs 
$80 million; today’s atomic carrier will cost 
over $300 million. 

In the radar-atomic-missile age, all unit 
costs are continuing to soar. 
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This military striking power can be our 
downfall—not by any abuse of the power of 
its force—not by the corruption of our na- 
tional or military leaders—but by the simple 
operation of basic laws of economics. We, as 
a nation, must learn to build and maintain 
our Military Establishment within the limits 
of our economy to absorb its frightening 
cast. This challenge extends to us all. 

I want to lay side by side two striking 
truths which we must face and adjust to in 
the years ahead. 

1. Russia’s primary attack on us is not by 
war but in forcing us into spending programs 
beyond the capacity of our free economy, and 
in causing us to squander our great natural 


‘resources. They have succeeded in straining 


our national economy through excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Since the Russians completed their first 
atomic explosion in 1949, we have appro- 
priated money for military programs in an 
atmosphere of fear. Our responsible military 
leaders: lean ail too far toward the attitude 


of asking for all that they can get. These 
two approaches must be stopped. 
2. Our military appropriations have 


reached their peak. Increased preparedness 
in terms of more planes, more tanks, more 
carriers, more missiles, more atomic weap-_ 
ons, better training, better equipment, and 
better careers for personnel are all going to 
depend on the leadership shown by our mili- 
tary themselves in careful planning and a 
more efficient spending of available funds. 
It is their duty and their responsibility. 

Congress has been told and the people have 
been told year in and year out that reduc- 
tions in military spending cannot ke made 
without wrecking the Nation’s safety and se- 
curity. 

This simply is not true. 

Every veteran who has served in our 
Armed Forces, and there are about 22,500,- 
000 now,living, was appalled at the waste 
involved in military operations. They know 
this waste continues. They know a better 
job can be done—defense wise—when this 
waste is eliminated. 

The Congress has a degree of responsi- 
bility in connection with the overall cost of 
the military program. But‘they must rely 
on our responsible military leaders in learn- 
ing what is actually needed. 

The President has a high degree of re- 
sponsibility, but even President Eisenhower 
must depend on the recommendations of ad- 
mirals and generals. 

So the professional military man, the ca- 
reer officer, has a special and peculiar re- 
sponsibility with regard to economy and 
efficient planning. They have not fully ac- 
cepted this phase of their obligations. 

The Department of Defense has not fully 
accepted its responsibility for economy. Any 
department of Government asking for $38 
billion a year must assume the primary and 
principal responsibility for maintaining a 
balanced economy in our Nation. 

It is of little value to criticize without 
giving constructive examples or suggestions. 
Here are some examples of vast savings which 
can be planned only by professional mili- 
tary men: 

1. At least some of the evils of useless 
duplication could be eliminated by military 
leadership through further unification of 


.the three major branches of the military 


services. This duplication, the opposite of 
unification, is illustrated by our missile pro- 
gram. Each branch of the service has stout- 
ly insisted on a vast program of its own, 
regardless of the vast expense involved in 
such duplication. The services bid against 
each other in this narrow and specialized 
field for the expensive materials, the limited 
number of industrial plants, and the small 
number of top-notch scientists who have be- 
come specialists in missiles. In this bidding 
against each other, they are running costs up 
for aH. 
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These references do not discredit our pro- 
fessional military personnel, but they and 
the public must become aware of their new 
responsibility in this vast Military Estab- 
‘lishment that will be our burden for the 
foreseeable future. 

2. We now have 2,800,000 men under arms 
in all of the services combined. The total 
cost of salaries and maintenance for this 
force is $10.5 billion per year. Substantial 
savings can come through an expanded and 
extensive system of active Reserves for all 
branches of the service. Under the active 
Reserve program, prior military training can 
be utilized and further training continued 
through operation of Reserve units near the 
homes of the men. The per-man cost is 
war less than in the active service. 

The times demand that our professional 
military leaders come forward with a strong 
and better Reserve program. This continuing 
challenge has not yet been met by our mili- 
tary leaders. 

3. As a part of this personnel plan, I think 
we must go even further in establishing a 
system of permanent military careers ex- 
tending from the lowest noncommis- 
sioned rank to the 5-star general. Through 
spreading the general popularity and appeal 
of such a career, we would eventually be able 
to abandon the peacetime selective service 
program. 

These, in brief outline, present some of the 
serious major problems for which some ef- 
fective solution must be found. 

We realize, however, that real and perman- 
ent peace can never be the fruits of any 
military program, even though we must 
maintain the level of military preparedness 
necessitated by world conditions. I hope 
the Communist threat is ebbing because of 
the disillusionment of its unhappy people 
behind the Iron Curtain. _ 

But the real hope for peace rests—not in 
armed might—but with the opportunity of 
freedom loving peopie everywhere to be free. 

Newly independent nations, assuming their 
rightful places in the family of nations—the 
world community—must have the protection 
to keep that freedom. Their people, through 
the increased economic opportunities of an 
independent government, must have the ex- 
perience of breathing freely. 

Through independence, economic and po- 
litical opportunities, and national respect, 
the desire for peaceful existence will become 
universal. On that day permanent peace 
will become a reality. This, as Americans, is 
our goal, 





“It’s Great To Live in Michigan” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pride and immeasurable pleasure 
I invite all of my colleagues to join 
the 17,516,000 people of the State of 
Michigan in the observance of Michigan 
Week during May 19 to 25, 1957. 

This week has been set aside so that 
the people of this great State may re- 
fiect for a moment and realize that truly 
“It’s great to live in Michigan.” 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 

Michigan ‘is blessed with God-given re- 
sources and scenic beauty which have made 
it the “Water Wonderland.” The 7 million 
citizens of Michigan are proud of their 
heritage, the spiritual foundations of our 
institutions, and of our many advantages in 
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agriculture, industry, education, culture, 
and recreation. 

The people of Michigan have gained wide 
recognition for their contributions to a bet- 


ter life and their leadership in all fields - 


of endeavor. Our citizens are moving for- 
ward progressively with the spirit of our 
Founding Fathers in the creation of new 
frontiers that will enhance the livelihood 
of our people in years to come. 

Two long cherished dreams, the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the Mackinac Bridge, will 
soon be realized, opening new vistas of our 
Commonwealth for economic development. 
All of us should be proud of our achieve- 
ments, and in that pride ‘should find 
strength to make ours an even more won- 
derful State. 

Therefore, I, é. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim the week of May 19 to 25, 1957, 
as Michigan Week in Michigan, and appeal 
to all of our citizens to join the celebra- 
tion starting with the observance of our 
spiritual foundations on Sunday and con- 
cluding with recognition of our new fron- 
tiers on Saturday, so they will more fully 
appreciate our two beautiful peninsulas 
which are so abundant in human and nat- 
ural resources and unlimited opportuni- 
ties. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this Ist day of 
May in the year of our Lord, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and twenty-first. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


House Concurrent Resolution 16 


Concurrent resolution urging the people of 
Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week from May 19 to May 25, 
1957 
Whereas Michigan people have a very deep 

feeling of pride in our State and in the com- 

munities which make it great; and 

Whereas we are blessed with a beautiful 
State of unparalleled resources, and with a 
people of ability, energy, and imagination to 
develop these resources for the good of all; 
and . 

Whereas Michigan Week is a special time 
set aside each year to. focus attention on 
Michigan—its heritage, its wealth, its spirit- 
ual, cultural, and material values; and 

Whereas investments in new plants and 
equipment have been greater than in any 
other State, thereby indicating industry’s 
faith in the future of our State; and 

Whereas Michigan is the hub of the great- 
est concentration of population and indus- 
trial markets in the United States; and 


Whereas in the fields of medicine, edu- 


cation, social work, religion, and science 
Michigan has produced leaders who have 
contributed to the betterment of man 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas Michigan workers have made the 
State a leader in skills and productivity, 
with Michigan leading the Nation in the 
value of manufactured products per work- 
er; and 5 

Whereas Michigan ranks first in the pro- 
duction of many industrial and food prod- 
ucts; and - : 

Whereas ’s farmers have made 
the State one of the most self-sufficient food 
producers in the Nation, the leader in many 
agricultural products, and have made Michi- 
gan’s agriculture the most diversified in the 
Nation; and 

Whereas many of Michigan's cities are na- 
tionally and internationally known for the 
products they make; and : 

Whereas Detroit is the most prosperous 
big city in America, with a median income 
of $5,700; and 

Whereas Mi has the world’s 
supply of fresh water for industry and is a 
water vacationland bordered by 4 of the 5 


_ (the senate concurring), That the member 
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Great Lakes, has the country’s longest shore 
line, contains more than 11,000 inlanq jax., 
and more than 36,000 miles of streams. “ 
Whereas Michigan is the fastest growi;, 
State in the north-central United States yi," 
@ population estimated at 7,516,000: — 
Whereas the world-famed Mackinac Brig 
scheduled to be completed this fall is .°” 
other testimonial to progress in Michigan 
and will be an impressive gateway to the 
Upper Peninsula, which is rich in tourist a 
tractions, timber, iron ore, copper, ang 
numerous other important minerals: Noy 
therefore, be it : 


Resolved by the house of representatiyo; 


of the Michigan Legislature urge ali People 
of Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week, May 19 to May 25, 1957 
a period in which residents of our State ang 
of other States may become better acquaint. 
ed with Michigan’s boundless advantages 
and opportunities in industry, natura] re. 
= agriculture, recreation, and cy. 
ure. 
Adopted by the senate April 10, 1957, 
Prep I. Case, 
Secretary of the Senate 
Adopted by the house February 14, 1957, 
Norman E. Pues, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 





Report on Visit to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I wish 
to insert the following text of my com- 
plete report on my recent visit to Poland 
during the congressional recess. A con- 
densed version of this report is contained 
in the report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion to Europe, which was released last 
week, of which I was a member. I also 
wish, at this time, to include my own 
recommendations on the question of 
economic assistance to Poland on which 
negotiations have been underway for 
some 3 months: 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON HIs Visit 10 
Warsaw, PoLaNp, APRIL 25-28, 1957 


I. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I arrived in Warsaw on Thursday evening, 
April 25, and departed Sunday morninz, 
April 28. During the period April 26-27 | 
saw-and interviewed all available officers 
of the American Embassy; all major Western 
newspaper correspondents; representatives 
of the Polish press; prominent members of 
the Polish Parliament (Sejm); as well as 
high-ranking officials of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade, and Azgri- 
culture. In all, 32 people were interviewed, 
and in virtually all cases the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. If American assistance is provided for 
Poland, how can we be sure that this as- 
sistance will benefit the Polish people? 

2. How can we be sure that such assist- 
ance will remain in Poland and not be 
siphoned off elsewhere? 

8. If assistance to Poland is successful in 
helping Poland to achieve its economic 0D- 
jectives, will this in turn have a contagious 
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1957 
impact on other Eastern European coun- 


tries? 
4. What will be the most likely conse- 
yences if no assistance is provided? 


" what will be the effects of American 
assistance On Poland's political develop- 


oe can aid to Poland be justified in 
terms of the national interest of the United 
? 

me altel of more detailed and technical 
questions was asked of Embassy and Polish 
officials. The answers to these will be re- 
fected under my general observations, fol- 
lowing & response to each of the 
above six questions which I believe are of 
major importance in considering the issue 
of aid for Poland. 

The answer to the first question was, gen- 
erally, that it was not possible to separate 
the benefits of assistance to the Polish Gov- 
ernment from benefits to the Polish people 
themselves. Assistance from the West, spe- 
cifically from the United States, is necessary 
to reduce Poland’s dependence upon the 
East for essential iinports. Western aid is 
also necessary to increase Poland’s internal 
jevels of economic activity in a way which 
will improve consumption standards, espe- 
cially for the urban worker; and which will 
permit gradual decontrol by the State of 
important sectors of the Polish economy 
without exposure to unmanageable inflation- 
ary pressures. Poland does not command 
the resources to accomplish this alone; it 
cannot depend upon Eastern countries to 
satisfy these requirements in the interest of 
the planned reforms; it can therefore look 
only to the West. 

In response to the second question, all 
sources gave the unqualified answer that the 
arrangements concluded last November 19 
with the U. S. S. R. provided a measure of 
independence for Poland which would insure 
that aid would not be compulsorily siphoned 
out of Poland. Insofar as the Polish Gov- 
ernment is concerned, United States assist- 
ance long-term credits is clearly an 
important factor in increasing domestic pro- 
duction, improving the standard of living, 
and thus contributing to internal political 
stability. , P ; 

The consensus in respect to the third 
question was that if Poland is able to 
strengthen her economic ties with the West, 
and thereby is able to continue with the 
relatively significant political and economic 
reforms already under way, other Eastern 
European countries would attempt to follow 
its course. . 

The query on denial of aid produced re- 
sponses which differed in degree but not in 
substance, It was generally acknowledged 
that the Polish economy is in a very shaky 
state, There is a critical shortage of invest- 
ment goods, The Government is having dif- 
ficulty in making a rational distribution of 
available food supplies. There is a chronic 
shortage of consumer soft goods, and con- 
sumer durables are particularly scarce. Coal 
output has fallen sharply in the last 2 years, 
and there is widespread discontent among 
urban workers, which manifests itself at the 
plant level’ by sporadic slow-downs and 
strikes. By responding to political pressure 
and putting wage reforms into effect before 
the supply situation warranted, the Gomulka 
regime is also facing the likelihood of seri- 
ous inflation. * 

What is needed, therefore, is a fairly size- 
able and immediate injection of outside re- 
sources into the economy. 
dé wae of the oe of factors involved, 

American though economically 
important, is only one, it is understandable 
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of ties with the most important Western 
nation was not possible. It was clearly not 
feasible, in the brief time available, to probe 
more extensively into the question of how 
far public opinion in Poland has really seized 
upon the aid issue as an important psycho- 
logical symbol, the denial of which would 
have repercussions out of proportion to its 
true economic significance. American 
sources considered that the psychological 
factor was of considerable importance; many 
Poles thought it of crucial importance. 

It was explicitly agreed among Americans 
and newspaper correspondents and implicitly 
suggested by many Poles that unless eco- 
nomic deterioration can be halted and unless 
Gomulka can push through his agrarian and 
industrial reforms, the regime is in consid- 
erable danger of collapse, possibly by late fall 
of this year. In view of the overwhelming 
superiority of Russian forces, there is little 
likelihood of an uprising such as occurred 
in Hungary, although revolt obviously cannot 


be fully discounted. On the other hand, , 


the collapse of the regime would very clearly 
signal the end of the Polish experiment in 
relative freedom and the reimposition of a 
Stalinist regime with its concomitant appa- 
ratus of Soviet control. : 

Concerning the effects of American assist- 
ance on Poland’s political development, there 
was general agreement that Poland has al- 
ready reached the outer limits of political 
independence from the Soviet Union; and 
that, barring any shift in Russian policy, 
there would be no significant progress in the 
foreseeable future. It was also reaffirmed 
repeatedly that there was no intention of 
abandoning socialism; nor was there any 
likelihood that the authority of the Polish 
Communist party would be displaced. The 
only alternative is a Soviet-dominated Com- 
munist party. 

The sixth question was asked only of Poles. 
The responses varied from descriptions of 
generalized benefits to suggestions of partic- 
ular economic advantages to the United 
States as a consequence of extending eco- 
nomic assistance. In general it was pointed 
out that there is more individual freedom in 
Poland today than in any other Eastern Euro- 
pean country. It was suggested, for example, 
that for, the first time in modern Polish his- 
tory no one is in prison on account of his 
political beliefs. It was stressed that it was 
in the United States interest to encourage 
this development wherever possible, since 
to the extent that political and economic 
stability were restored in Poland, Poland 
would in turn be in a stronger position to 
influence the maintenance of peace in the 
general Eastern European area. 

More specifically, it was suggested that it 
was in the United States interest to expand 
our commercial markets in Poland, and that 
in strengthening economic ties with Poland 
we would inevitably open the door to wider 
cultural contacts, 

% II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In my view, recent developmients in Po- 
land represent an unanticipated and cou- 
rageous evolution toward national economic 
and cultural independence within the limits 
imposed by the geographical circumstances 
that Polish territory is a line of communica- 
tions between- two Soviet Armies. Poland 


must, therefore, during the indefinite future - 


remain within the Sovie¢ orbit. 

I am also of the opinion that the Polish 
regime is convinced that post-World War II 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, with its 
imposed police regimes and imposed Soviet 
economic doctrines, was primarily in the in- 
terests of future Russian security. It is on 
the basis of this conviction that the Gomulka 
regime is attempting to meet public pressures 
to liberalize domestic, religious, political, 
and economic life; but always in accordance 
with the premise that the United Workers 
Party (Communist) is the chosen political 
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instrument and that the ties with the Soviet 
Union are for some time to come indissoluble. 

On the international front this means no 
neutrality for Poland, and cotinued adher- 
ence to the Warsaw pact. On the domestic 
front this means a program for the abandon- 
ment of forced collections from the farms, 
the restoration of private shops, the intro- 
duction of quasi-private enterprise incentives 
in manufacturing, and the redirection of in- 
vestment to provide a more sensible balance 
between heavy industry and consumer-goods 
industry. 

In restoring the agricultural sector to a 
market economy, the Poles are making a 
drastic departure from Soviet economic doc- 
trine. If the Gomulka experiment is suc- 
cessful, and is permitted to succeed, it will 
be historically important for the western 
democracies as well as for all Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites carefully to evaluate, in the 
light of their respective national interests, 
the development in Poland of an independent 
economic system operating partly on the 
basis of private enterprise and individual in- 
centives, and partly on the basis of state 
ownership and control. This development 
is reported to be extremely disturbing and 
embarrassing to the Soviets, but the Poles 
appear to be convinced that Soviet inter- 
vention is unlikely as long as their military 
security ties with the U. S. S. R. are kept in- 
tact. Ultimately the Poles seem to see the 
possibility of a new era of peaceful coexist- 
ence,, with Poland assuming a leading role 
as arbiter between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

Following are some brief observations based 
on discussions relating to specific economic 
problems: 

1. Agriculture: The Gomulka regime is 
committed to discontinue forced collections 
of farm commodities. It is also committed 
to de-collecitivise farm lands, encourage co- 
operatives, and develop a method for return- 
ing farms to private ownership. Abandon- 
ment of forced collections is the most critical 
political requireemnt, but in order to accom- 
plish this the Poles estimate that they will 
need a 4-month reserve of wheat in order to 
discourage speculative hoarding and infla- 
tion, and to ensure essential consumption 
requirements. Ministry of Agriculture offi- 
cials told me that this reserve should amount 
to 1.6 million metric tons, and that bread 
grains were probably the highest priority 
item in the negotiations for American cred- 
its. They also said that the Government 
needed a 6-month lead-time from the 
acquisition of the reserve to the announce- 
ment of discontinuance of forced collections. 
Thus, if the reserve was complete by next 
January, they could make the announce- 
ment in July and dismantle the collection 
administration. There was some difference 
of opinion as to when Poland would again 
be self-sufficient in wheat production, but 
there was general agreement that imports 
would be necessary for several years. 

There is also a requirement for feed grains. 
During the past several years an imbalance 
has developed between the hog and cattle 
populations. Before the war the number of 
cattle exceeded the number of hogs; now 
the ratio is reversed. Feed grains are re- 
quired to restore the ratio to normal and to 
reduce the reliance of hog farmers on bread 
grains for feed. If successful in this field, 
the Poles expect not only to improve the 
domestic protein diet but also to increase 
their exports of meat, meat products, poultry 
and dairy products to Western Europe and 
England. 

2. Coal mining: The export from this basic 
industry has been falling off sharply. In 
1955 it was 25 million tons; 1956, 19 million; 
and this year is expected to drop to 14 mil- 
lion. Output has also been reduced due 
partly to the abandonment of required over- 
time and Sunday shifts, partly to the move- 
ment of labor away from the mines, and 
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partly to obsolescence of equipment and the 
necessity of opening up new mines. 

Mining equipment is needed for moderni- 
zation of old mines and for construction of 
new mines when current exploration has 
been completed. This year approximately 
50 percent of Polish exportable surplus will 
go to Eastern Europe and 50 percent to the 
West. 

If the modernization program is success- 
ful and future coal production meets ex- 
pectations, domestic consumption and ex- 
ports will increase. The Poles maintain that 
present levels of exports to the East will 
remain about the same since Eastern Europe 
has not been able to satisfy Polish require- 
ments for producers durables, and that 
exports should increase to Western Europe 
since the latter is the main assured source 
of these requirements. 

3. Cotton textiles: This is a sick industry, 
especially in the Lodz area where there is 
serious underemployment and social unrest. 
The Poles estimate that their industry can 
utilize up to 120,000 metric tons of cotton* 
annually. At present they are almost solely 
dependent upon the U. S. S. R. for imports, 
which have been amounting to about 95,000 
tons a year, with 70 to 75,000 coming from 
the U.S. 5. R. and the remainder coming from 
Egypt as long-staple cotton and therefore 
unsatisfactory for their purposes. 

Again, cotton is a high-priority item in 
their stated requirements from the United 
States, and in order to insure their inde- 
pendence from Soviet supply, they need to 
augment their inventory at once and will 
have, in addition, an annual recurring re- 
quirement for United States cotton for a long 
time to come. 

With an improvement in the output of 
cotton textiles, the Poles are anxious to in- 
crease their exports of low-cost textiles to 
Africa and southeast Asia in return for 
essential raw materials imports. 

4. Foreign trade: In general, there has 
been a shift in Poland’s trade relationships 
since 1954. Before World War II, Poland’s 
trade was predominantly westward. But by 
1954, two-thirds of her trade was with East- 
ern Europe, 30 percent of which was with the 
Soviet Union. By 1956, however, 30 percent 
was with the Soviets, 30 percent with East- 
ern Europe, and 40 percent with the West. 
Poland is determined to increase her trade 
with the West, since this is the main reliable 
source of supply for the modern industrial 
equipment she needs. 


Ill. GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


Based upon my experience as a Foreign 
Service officer in Budapest in 1949, I can af- 
firmatively report that there is now a defi- 
nite “thaw” in Warsaw. There is extensive 
evidence of this. In 1953, for example, I 
was refused a visa to enter Poland. In 1957 
my visa application was filed in Washington, 
approved by Warsaw, and picked up in 
Vienna in less than a week’s time. Passport 
and customs clearance at the airport was 
rapid and courteous. 

In Warsaw itself, the reconstruction effort 
has been, and is, impressive. Between 1939 
and 1944 the city was 70 percent destroyed. 
Of the destroyed sections, 75 percent has now 
been rebuilt. Reconstruction has been 
guided by one plan: To reproduce the prewar 
city exactly as it was. Even the medieval 
section has been duplicated as exactly as 
possible. This example of the depth and 
tenacity of Polish traditionalism and culture 
is interrupted by the freakish Soviet-built 
skyscraper, the Palace of Culture. The Poles 
resent this geological extrusion, but there 
is nothing that can be done about it. I was 
told, however, that the most popular event 
ever held in its largest auditorium was the 
time Glenn Miller's orchestra played for a 
capacity audience of 3,000 plus hundreds of 
standees. 

Unlike other Eastern European capitals, 
including East Germany, there are no visible 
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evidences of Soviet or of Communist Party 
propaganda, no red flags, no propaganda 
slogans across building fronts, no statues 
of Stalin, and no flag-decked superphotos. 
Even the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts (much 
in evidence) have switched from red to 
green neckerchiefs. 

Russian forces are nowhere in evidence, 
although I saw an occasional Polish unit 
marching in the streets. I was told that the 
Poles are about to abandon the Russian 
prototype uniform and return to the tradi- 
tional Polish army uniform. ~In general, I 
was told that the army was loyal to the re- 
gime even though the deputy chief of staff 
and other general officers are still Russian. 
All Russian officers have been eliminated 
from the navy and air force. The army, I 
was informed, cannot be considered as a 
military asset to the Russians; on the con- 
trary, in the event of trouble with the West, 
it would be a liability. Any independent 
Polish action against Soviet pressure, how- 
ever, is limited to a period of about 2 weeks 
because of obsolete World War II equipment 
and Russian control of Polish logistics. 

Uniformed civilian police are in evidence 
but only with small sidearms. If security 
police are present in force, they are not 
identifiable. I was told that, since the thaw, 
Polish reaction against earlier police prac- 
tices is such that it is difficult for police to 
effect routine arrests without running the 
risk of being stoned. 

The Parliament (Sejm) building has been 
reconstructed as it was before. Here again 
there is no evidence of Communist Party 
control.’ The only emblem, in the Sejm, be- 
hind the speaker’s desk is the traditional 
Polish eagle. While the United Workers 
“Party is in complete control when the Sejm 
votes, I was told that there is considerable 
multiparty give-and-take in closed. sessions 
of parliamentary committees. The Poles also 
repeatedly expressed satisfaction with the 
newly won independence of their judiciary 
system. 

There was no reticence on the part of 
Polish officials about meeting me. On the 
contrary, the Embassy was able to arrange an 
impressive number of meetings on very short 
notice. Generally, the Poles were cool at 
first, but seemed genuinely friendly as dis- 
cussion developed. I assume that our con- 
versations were recorded, but aside from an 
obvious correctness in their references to the 
Soveit Union, they were quite willing to dis- 
cuss substantive issues. They are uniformly 
anxious to improve their cultural ties with 
the West and especially with the United 
States; and satisfaction was always expressed 
in the new Ford Foundation student-ex- 
change program. They are also anxious to 
retain the support of Communist China, and 
of Nehru. Both China and India fully 
backed their independence effort last fall by 
implication and they feel that this backing 
continues to constitute a powerful offset to 
more active Russian intervention in their 
affairs. 

I should judge, however, that their cultu- 
ral orientation toward the West is para- 
mount. More than once, it was pointed out 
that Poland regained from Germany one-half 
of the territory lost to the U. S. S. R., thus 
moving the entire country westward and 
providing it with a much more homogeneous 
population than was the case prior to World 
War II. 

If the Poles have demonstrated their atti- 
tude toward Russia by successfully with- 
standing the imposition of Soviet cultural 
patterns,/they are also still very bitter toward 
Germany, although there is some evidence of 
relaxation in respect to East Germany. In 
response to a question, one high official said 
that, in his view, there was no solution to the 
German problem. 

On several occasions I inquired specifically 
as to the feasible extent of United States 
official representation in Poland in connec- 
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tion with possible American economic asci4 
ance. The answers were always the sam. 
Poland is seeking medium term, harg Co. 
rency credits, repayable in dollars. Her o 
payment record has in the past been good 
and will be again. It would be extremely 
embarrassing internationally and Politically 
dificult internally, to admit the typic,) 
USOM and technical assistance teams p.. 
cause of the nature of the loan request, ang 
their intentions for its use (i. e., they have 
no intention whatsoever of reexporting the 
loans to the East) there was no need fo, 
nor could they tolerate politically, number, 
of end-use checkers roaming around th. 
country. They all agreed, however, that tecy. 
nicians required for the practical implemen. 
tation of their machinery and equipment in. 
port programs would be welcome. 

Finally, I should mention that Polang, 
reserves are at an all-time low, possibly 15 
million. This is extremely low for a country 
with a total volume of trade of better thay 
$2 billion per year. The dollar drought is s) 
severe that I was informed that any desir. 
to reopen Polish consulates in the Uniteg 
States would be inhibited by their inability 
to provide the necessary dollars. In this 
connection, I inquired about possible plans 
to attract American tourists by improving 
their hotel and transportation facilities, 
Most Poles admitted that tourism could be 
an excellent source of dollars, but they also 
admitted that their hotel standards ang 
transportation facilities wére still far below 
acceptable Western standards and that it 
would be some time before they could devote 
an adequate share of their resources for 
tourist facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The question of economic assistance to 
Poland and (hopefully) to the other captive 
nations-when circumsvances permit must not 
be treated as an isolated example or even a 
series of such. It is foolish and shortsighted 
to think of repetitions of the present pro- 
gram for Poland which involve a process of 
scratching around and using several different 
existing authorizations to tot up funds suf. 
ficient for the contemplated purposes, 
Rather, there should be a separate Polish 
program of economic assistance which should 
be refended on its own merits and should 
stand or fail on the same. This would hold 
true for any other captive nation that was 
enabled to achieve a comparable degree of 
economic freedom. 

To the question: Should there be economic 
aid for Poland? the answer must be: Cer- 
tainly, to a limited degree. This opinion 
comes from one who bas generally opposed 
foreign aid in any and all forms. It aiso 
comes from one who has always adhered to 
the policy of liberation, whether by evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary means, and who has 
advocated a policy by this Government of 

either means by any and all re- 
sources at its disposal. 

To return to the specific question of Po- 
land, the désired aid is in two general forms: 
credit for the purchase of our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, specifically wheat and 
cotton, and a transfer to the Export-Import 
Bank of sufficient funds to enable the exten- 

-ston of a line of credit for the purchase of 
modern mining machinery and other articles 
intended for increasing industrial and agri- 
cultural production. . Authority for the sec- 
ond part already exists under the President's 
special fund; authority for the desired 
amount of the first part will exist when the 
Congress completes favorable action on the 
pending $1 billion surplus commodity legis- 
lation. 

In spite of the fact that the Poles, due 
to their own 5-year plan, have requested 
credit on at least a 3-year basis, the present 
extension should be on a year-to-year basis, 
subject to termination by either party with 
the minimum of notice. The tenure of the 


present Polish Government is extremely 
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uncertain, due to deteriorating economic 
conditions, and a successor to the Gomulka 
regime could conceivably be a customer with 
nom it would not be in our best interests 
todo business. 

The important thing to remember is that 
we are not necessarily trying to bail the pres- 
ent go out of difficulties and prob- 
jems caused by practices of its 
put rather to show the Polish people them- 
selves that they are not forgotten by the 
west and that they can count on us for a 
limited amount of economic assistance. It 
js significant that the Polish press has only 
giscussed the current negotiations in the 
most general of terms and the average Pole 
has little, if any, idea of the amounts under 
consideration. The mere announcement of 
American aid, whether of $100 or $300 mil- 
lion would serve as a tremendous morale 
pooster. That is the effect that we want to 
have on the Polish people who are after all, 
our chief concern. 

There should be certain conditions at- 
tached to the program. Long-range prob- 
lems, such as claims and pre-war debts, can 
be deferred until the existing atmosphere 

roves. However, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to request the Poles to establish a 
counterpart fund of zlotys or, at least, if the 
credit is to be repaid partially in zlotys, to 
earmark a part for local expenditures by our 
Government. Such a fund could be used 
to improve the very drastic housing problem 
that faces American personnel in Poland to- 
day. It could be used to assist local expenses 
of a student exchange p' and other 
costs of any expanded cultural interchange 
policy (which the Poles allege they are most 
anxious for). Another condition might also 
be the m of a favorable exchange 
rate for ae tourists, provided. that 
accommodations and transportation are ex- 
panded sufficiently in this direction. There 
could and should be a definite agreement 
for the importation of private relief packages 
(regarding customs duties) from this country 
into Poland. There might even profitably be 
some settlement of the troublesome matter 
of dual nationality claims which have pre- 
vented the emigration of large numbers of 
Poles claiming American citizenship. 

It is not believed that the Poles would 
agree at this time to the presence of numer- 
ous American personnel in connection with 
a program of economic aid. It is felt, how- 
ever, that there would be no objection to the 
sending of qualified technical experts in con- 
nection with the coal-mining machinery and 
similar importations. This should definitely 
be a part of the final agreement reached. 

Aid to Poland is definitely in the nature of 
a calculated risk. For this reason, the iritial 
amount should be relatively small and sub- 
ject to immediate stoppage. But the possi- 
bilities of the moral impact on the Polish 
people cannot be overestimated. Moreover, 
the obvious anxiety of the Polish government 
to free itself from economic subservience to 
the Soviet Union represents a trend that 
should only be e . At worst, we will 
have gambled and lost $100 million. At 
best, we will have exploited a chink in the 
Soviet armor that could be more advantage- 
ous to us than even Tito’s rift. It was gen- 
erally agreed that other satellites would 
attempt to follow Poland’s example, if suc- 
cessful. 

The question is often raised regarding 
economic negotiations and general questions 
of trade between Poland and Communist- 
dominated countries of the Far East, such as 
Red China and North Vietnam. The actual 
amount of Polish trade with these two coun- 


that the United States can supply alternate 
sources of supply of these commodities, it 
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will relieve Poland’s dependence on the Com- 
munist bloc for these vital commodities. 

It is also a favorite question as to why we 
should, h aid to Poland, relieve the 
Soviet Union of any economic burden on 
the Soviet bloc which the Poles may have 
represented in the past. Rather than say 
that the Poles were a drain on the Soviets, 
the converse would be more correct. Be- 
cause Poland was forced to sell coal to the 
Soviet Union at a price considerably below 
the world market and, as a consequence, 
suffered a loss of natural resources exceeding 
$600 million during the last several years. 
The Poles now appear to have achieved a 
much greater degree of economic independ- 
ence in this respect and it would appear to 
be in our best interests to assist them to 
maintain this position. 

Our policy of liberation suffered a near- 
disastrous setback last fall by our failure to 
assist the Budapest rebels. We can do little 
or nothing to assist liberation by revolution. 
We do have an opportunity, in Poland, to 
assist in a policy of liberation by evolution. 
We may gamble and lose but it is worth the 
risk. If we remain passive in the face of the 
present trend in Poland, limited as it is, 
we might as well discard the entire concept 
of liberation and accept the idea of coexist- 
ence between the free and slave worlds. It 
is for the foregoing reasons that I would 
support a program of economic assistance 
to Poland, subject to the foregoing condi- 
tions, 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD I include 
a copy of the letter I received from the 
president of the Frederick County Board 
of Education. This letter was addressed 
to the President of the United States 
and contains information of which I am 
sure many Members of Congress have 
not been aware. 

The letter follows: 

FREDERICK COUNTY Boarp OF EDUCATION, 
May 14, 1957. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I listened with 
great interest to your television broadcast, 
May 14. One statement I heartily agree, 
there is a need for Federal aid to education, 
not money, but in the procurement of steel 
for school building. 

We have here in Frederick County $2 mil- 
lion in funds which would pay for a junior- 
senior high school. Steel for this building 
was ordered in May 1956. To date the struc- 
tural steel has still not arrived, throwing 
completion of building at least a year behind 
schedule. We were informed by Dietrich 
Brothers, of Baltimore, Md., supplier of steel, 
this is no exception as it is taking place all 
over the country. Our situation was further 
aggravated hy the fact that Government or- 
ders, some even nonessential, have taken 
priority over all private shipments, even 
schools: Among the private orders, race 
tracks, grocery stores, and others who pay 
cash premiums for steel have been allowed 
to take precedent over school needs, where 
public funds cannot be used to pay pre- 
miums. 

Mr. President, here is the real need for 
Federal aid, first restrict indiscriminate use 
of Federal priority, and secondly creating 
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a priority system for school construction 
above that of private commercial enter- 
prises. I personally feel that money aids to 
education are unsound and unwise and if 
you want to help, the aforementioned is very 
desirable. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN F. RHODERICK, 
President. 





The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am submitted for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an _ editorial 
which appears in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Thursday, May 16, 1957, en- 
titled: “Ike Is Persuasive—But Not 
Enough.” In my judgment this is an 
excellent discussion of the problems in- 
volved in considering the proposed Fed- 
eral budget. 

The editorial follows: 

Ixe Is PrERsSUASIVE—But Nor ENOUGH 


The President’s appeal to the Nation in 
behalf of his record $71.8 billion budget was 
a calm, sincere, and impresive performance. 
It was shorn of politics, at times eloquent. 
Yet Mr. Eisenhower was not suasive enough 
to accomplish his purpose. 

The budget cutters in Congress will not 
be deterred by the White House speech. Nor 
is the President’s budget exposition likely 
to curb public insistence for a brake on 
the new Federal spending spurt. 

The immediate comment of Capitol Hil 
leaders, Democrat and Republican, showed 
the same lines of cleavage that existed be- 
fore the Eisenhower talk. Democratic chiefs 
are determined to reduce the huge spend- 
ing schedule; so are many members of the 
GOP, including Senate Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND. 

The reason for this opposition to the Ike 
budget is not because he went to the people 
over the heads of Congress. It is because 
Members of Senate and House recognize a 
wide demand among constituents for a halt 
to bigger vistas of new and expanded Fed- 
eral costs. 

Mr. Eisenhower concentrated most of his 
argument upon costs for defense, which to- 
tal some $41 billion under the budget pro- 
gram. This was to be expected. 

United States defense is a policy no one 
wants or should dare to imperil. It is, there- 
fore, the best talking point to bolster the 
budget. Also it is the area in which heavy 
cuts could most easily be made. There is 
obvious danger in this, as the President 
cogently noted. 

The price of peace, as he warned, is high. 
No prospect looms for immediate relaxation 


‘ of international tensions between the Com- 


munist East and the free West. The coun- 
try grievously erred before in slashing its 
military. Said Mr. Eisenhower: “A good de- 
fense is not a cheap defense.” 

No intelligent American wants to jeopar- 
dize the Nation’s defenses, whether such 
action be a fearful or a needless gamble. 
The country is with the President to a man 
in that policy. 

But Mr. Eisenhower did not touch on 
the fact that every knowledgeable person in 
Washington knows exists in the Defense Es- 
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tablishment—its wastes, extravagances, du- 
plications, failure to ynify. 

Certainly bombers, nuclear-fueled subs, 
and jet fighters cost more than outdated 
implements. -And we must have the best. 

Yet in more than 4 years the administra- 
tion has done little or nothing to unify 
the extravagant purchasing systems of the 
different military arms, which the Hoover 
Commission said long ago could save $4,500,- 
000,000. 

The President made no mention of support 
for the administration’s own Cordiner Com- 
mittee report, which outlined ways of cur- 
tailing the costly turnover in military man- 
power and predicted a saving of $5 billion a 

* year within 5 years. 

Perhaps firm backing for such, programs 
would not materially lower the military 
budget for next year. But a uniform pro- 
curement program could help much within 
tobe next 18 months. 

White House pledge to cut back these 
wasteful practices could have given evidence 
the mushrooming, needless costs of defense 
would be stopped. The new budget for the 
military and other defense purposes is in ex- 
cess of $2 billion above this year’s. 

The military is not the only category in 
which Washington expenses could be sub- 
jected to savings. Of 22 major categories in 
the budget, aside from military functions, 
every department and office has got a hiked 
allotment of from $1 million for the Presi- 
dent’s office to $470 million for health and 
welfare—except 4, and 1 of the 4 is the 
Post Office Department for which budgeteers 
anticipate a $654 million postal rate increase. 

After listening to Mr. Eisenhower on Tues- 
day night, millions must have been con- 
vinced that while he is worried about hazard 
to defense allotments, he is disturbed him- 
self about the size of this budget. , 

Congress should be careful with its paring 
knife, but it will and should use it on this 
distended budget. 





Tax Relief for Professional Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
the Reverend Robert F. Drinan, S. J., 
dean of the Boston College Law School, 
which appeared in the May 11, 1957, issue 
of America: 

Tax RELIEF FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(By Robert F. Drinan) 

Ever more frequently, employers and em- 
ployees are entering into insurance arrange- 
ments under which both parties pay a desig- 
mated amount into a fund which bears in- 
terest and in due course provides an annuity 
to the retired employee. Even our dread- 
fully underpaid college professors participate 
at some universities in retirement plans to 
which the institution and the professor each 
contribute annually 5 percent of the latter’s 
salary. This contribution is deductible as a 
business expense to the employer and is non- 
taxable to the employee—until of course, he 
actually begins to receive income from the 
plan. 

While some 20 million American employees 
share in various plans like this, the 10 million 
self-employed persons in America have no 
such benefits. The absence of a pension plan 
is especially disadvantageous to self-employed 
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physicians and lawyers, whose income begins 
relatively late in life, rises to a peak rather 
quickly and then tends to decline. These 
individuals must pay high Federal income 
taxes on their peak income in the years 
when it is received, with no possibility of in- 
vesting 10 percent of it annually in a tax- 
exempt pension plan. 

To achieve the same tax status for the Na- 
tion’s self-employed as for those who are 
employed by others, Representatives EUGENE 
J. Keocu, Democrat, New York, and THomas 
A. JENKINS, Republican, Ohio, have intro- 
duced H. R.9 and 10. These proposals would 
allow every self-employed individual to place 
10 percent or $5,000, whichever is less, of 
his annual income in an approved trust 
fund and have this sum tax-frée until with- 
drawn. There would be a lifetime maximum 
contribution of $100,009 and some special 
concessions for those who are over the age of 
55 when they begin to contribute to a pen- 
sion plan. ' 


The American Medical Association and the 
American Bar Association, along with many 
other professional groups, have gone on 
record in favor of the Jenkins-Keogh bills. 
These organizations feel that there is a 
serious inequity in our present tax laws, in 
that self-employed persons cannot establish 
retirement savings programs that will enjoy 
the same tax exemption as qualified plans 
established by employers for employees. 

Indeed every one seems to be in favor of 
the Jenkins-Keogh proposals except the 
United States Treasury Department. In its 
drive for all available funds the Treasury is 
understandably reluctant to bless a scheme 
which, according to various estimates, will 
cost the Government from $100 million to 
$320 million a year in revenue. Treasury 
officials have admitted, however, the tax dis- 
advantages of the self-employed under exist- 
ing law. 

President Eisenhower in his 1952 campaign 
stated that the self-employed had been for- 
gotten and pledged his support to legislation 
that would allow a reasonable tax deduc- 
tion for money put aside by them for their 
own savings. 


In May 1956, England abolished the dis- 
crimination against the self-employed by al- 
lowing such persons to contribute annually 
10 percent of their income, butnot more than 
£500 each year, to a tax-exempt retirement 
fund. Self-employed pharmacists, architects, 
physicians, dentists, accountants, and many 
similar groups in this country are 
from our Government the privilege accorded 
to their opposite numbers in England. Their 
request deserves our sympathetic considera- 
tion, the principle behind the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal merits endorsement. 





Speech of the Honcrable Ben F. Jensen 
Before the 44th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, May 17, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend. my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by me before the 44th national 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 17, 1957, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
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Mr. President and fellow American; 
consider it an honor to speak to the m,, 
bers of this organization who do 5s, very 
much for the development of America 
through the protection of our natura) re. 
sources. 

The proper development of our great river 
valleys, such as the great Missouri Valley is 
a national must, but it must be done in suc) 
@ way as to assist in the perpetuation o; our 
American way, and for the benefit of ti. 
people everywhere, and without infringement 
on our private enterprise system of govern. 
ment, which has made our country greg} 

I was asked to talk about public work; 
appropriations, and I most certainly wil! q 
just that, but possibly in a different light 
than most of you might expect. Neverthe. 
less, the things I will point out will, I am 
sure, have a great and constant bearing on 
the amount of funds Congress wil! ape 
propriate for public works in the future. 

The term “public works,” as you know 
covers a great many important Federal ac. 
tivities, navigation and harbor improvements, 
hydroelectric power dams, irrigation, recla. 
mation, flood control, and atomic energy, 
for both war and peace. Therefore, the 
manner in which all these important actiyj. 
ties of Government are handled might wel 
determine the future of America. Hence. 
my responsibilities, and yours as members 
of this fine organization, cannot and must 
not be taken lightly. As good Americans, 
there are certain guideposts that must be 
followed to make sure that we achieve the 
desired results in all our doings. 

You may ask what exactly does all this 
have to do with public works. My answer is 
“everything,” for unless the American peo- 
ple are satisfied with the way public works 
are administered and paid for, the day will 
come when the people will demand of their 
servants in Congress that public works ap- 
propriations be cut to the bone, and re- 
member that what the people want they 
generally get. I don’t have to tell you that 
the great majority of the thinking Ameri- 
can people today are economy minded, hence 
they will demand genuine national values 
for the money we spend for public works, 
along with all other expenditures of their tax 
dollars. And believe me, no one is more 
aware of that fact today than are the 
servants of the people, and which I am glad 
to say is having good effect. 


HARBORS AND NAVIGATION 


Now let us get right down to cases. First, 
let us take a good look at harbor improve- 
ments for which we are spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually for the im- 
provement of dock facilities and for the 
dredging and deepening of harbors to ac- 
commodate barges and large ships for the 
benefit of wealthy, foreign water-carrier 
companies, as well as our own, and without 
$1 of reimbursement and little tax return 
into our Federal Treasury, while our rail- 
roads build, improve and maintain their own 
rights-of-way, rails and facilities, and pay 4 
heavy county, State, and Federal tax, and 
our truckers pay heavy licenses to use the 
highways. So, to my way of thinking, this 
is a glaring example of inequality, and the 
time will surely come when the American 
people will demand that either we cut such 
expenditures to the bone, or that water- 
carriers pay at least a part of the expenses 
for navigation and harbor improvements. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Having been a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee for 15 sessions of 
Congress, which first acts on requests for 
funds to build hydroelectric and multi- 

dams, I feel that I have a pretty good 
idea as to where such dams should be built 
in order that the greatest benefit can be 
realized for the dollars expended. During 
that time I have personally inspected most 
of the Proposed dam sites, along with other 
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embers of the Committee, before Congress 
» ropriate for actual construction, in 
eer to ascertain the feasibility of such po- 

4 projects by personal contacts with the 
opponents and proponents of the proposed 


Fe peste to give due credit to the United 
states Army and the Bureau of 
jamation by saying that generally speak- 
we found the information given to the 
rommittee by the officials of these two Fed- 
eral agencies to be accurate and factual. 
while it is true that most of the tax dollars 
we spend for hydroelectric production are 
returned to the United States Treasury over 
which term is normally 50 
a period of years, 
years, Very often private utilities are ready, 
willing and able to build such facilities with 
their own shareholders’ money, and like all 
other private businesses, they pay heavy 
state and Federal taxes, which lightens the 
tax burden of all the people and squares with 
our private enterprise system of government. 
No tax of any sort is paid on revenues from 
federally build dams. 

We must be mindful of the fact that about 
4 million good American citizens own all the 
private utilities in the United States, and 
that they pay almost $1 billion in Federal 
income tax into our United States Treasury 
annually, and over half a billion dollars in 
local, county and State taxes annually from 
power revenues, Of course, every user of 
privately produced electric power pays his 
share of this tax when he pays his electric 
power bill. But let us not forget that it 
comes back to him in helping pay for schools, 
roads, etc., and that private electric rates 
have increasec much less in cost than any 
other commodity, due primarily to the enor- 
mous increase in electric consumption, 
modernized facilities and efficint manage- 
ment. ! 

During the past several years much has 
been said and written pro and con about 
Hells Canyon, which is a current issue. Let 
us take a quick look at the facts. 

The proponents of the high Hells Canyon 
Dan want Congress to spend several hundred 
million dollars of all the American taxpay- 
ers’ money to build a hydropower producing 
dam, so that the people in that area might 
have tax free, hence cheaper electric power, 
at all the American people’s expense. The 
Idaho Power Co., a company owned by thou- 
sands of American people in every walk of 
life wants to build three lower dams, and in 
fact has already started with its own money 
under a.Federal license by the Federal Power 
Commission, to build the lower dams, which 
will produce almost as many kilowatts of 
power as the high dam. And it is reliably 
estimated that they will pay Federal taxes 
into your United States Treasury, during the 
50-year period, Over $240 million. 

Now why do I talk about that controversial 
issue here today? Simply because it pin- 
points my contention that unless we keep 
private taxpaying enterprise in business, the 
day will come, and possibly sooner than some 
people expect, when our United States Treas- 
ury will be so completely empty that few 
dollars will be available for river and harbor 
development, or flood control, or even to pay 
old-age and veteran pensions, to say nothing 
about paying other necessary Federal obli- 
gations. After the Fabian Socialists of Eng- 
land, who masqueraded as the Liberal Party, 
got control of most of the electric energy in 
England, the rest of the socialization of Eng- 
land was a push-over, for he who controls the 
electric power of most any nation in this 
electric age can contro! that nation com- 
pletely, and make no mistake about it.. Iam 
sure, however, that because of the good sense 
of the American people, that will not hap- 
pen here, but let us be sure. 
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IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Even though I represent a district outside 
of the 17 western reclamation States, I long 
ago took the position, after seeing the 
parched deserts of the Western States, that 
water was indeed liquid gold to the people 
of that great area. And because Federal ap- 
propriated funds for irrigation and reclama- 
tion are over a period of years paid back in 
annual installments to the Federal Treasury, 
and because the records will show that after 
such projects are in full operation, Federal 
taxes from the irrigators’ profits run into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
and because the crops raised on such irri- 
gated lands have contributed less than 2 per- 
cent to our farm crop surpluses, I am sure 
that my support of irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects has been fully justified. I may 
say, too, that were it not for the vegetables 
raised on such irrigation projects, our vege- 
tables would be costing us at least twice 
what they are today. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Because every section of America has now, 
or has had in the past a flood problem, ap- 
propriated funds for flood control are not 
reimbursable, however, municipalities and 
counties do furnish land, build bridges, etc., 
in all cases where the Federal Government 
spends the taxpayers’ money for flood-con- 
trol projects, when such projects directly 
benefit the people of a respective area, and 
often local participation amounts to a con- 
siderable sum. In fact, I am happy to say 
that quite often the local governments will 
contribute more than is required of them in 
order to prove the need for Federal aid, 
which shows good faith and appreciation. 
May I say here and now that where such is 
the case, those projects receive special and 
sympathetic consideration by the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, for most 
of the members of the committee try to save 
the taxpayers’ dollars wherever and when- 
ever it is proper and possible to do so. May 
I suggest that- your organization pass out 
that word to your people. 

How well I remember the terrible devas- 
tating floods which occurred almost an- 
nually on the Missouri River before the 
dams were built upstream and before the 
farmers in that great watershed, one-sixth 
of the area of the United States of America, 
contoured and terraced their tillable land. I 
am sure that never again will such floods 
occur on that river. The Army engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, working in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, will eventually solve all or most of our 
flood problems. Their efforts and accom- 
plishments have already almost completely 
solved the flood problems of many river 
valleys, such as ours in the Missouri River 
Valley. Your organization has greatly as- 
sisted in this important task, and has given 
other organizations like yours inspiration 
and guidance. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Possibly atomic energy has not as yet been 
discussed to any great degree by your organ- 
ization, but nonetheless, all of you as Amer- 
icans are vitally concerned with its potential 
as an instrument of good or evil. To most 
Americans it is a baffling, unknown quantity, 
so to speak. However, we all know of its 


frightening destructive power as a weapon: 


of war, and we are gradually learning of its 
use as a useful commodity for the develop- 
ment of power, and for many other purposes, 
including possible cures for human ailments. 
It has great possibilities for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

As I sit in Public Works Committee hear- 
ings and listen to members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and their scientists ex- 


plain quite in detail to us, and mostly off the 
record, as most of their testimony is classi- 
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fied, which means highly secretive, I like 
every member of the committee am im- 
pressed to say the least by their keen knowl- 
edge of every phase in the meticulous prep- 
aration of manufacturing and harnessing the 
atom, always conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which is theirs, not only for the 
safe and speedy development of a war bomb, 
but to a greater degree for all of us as a 
blessing to humanity as a peacetime com- 
modity. Were it not for the unbounded trust 
I have in the ability and integrity of these 
great and devoted patriotic Americans, I 
would shudder to contemplate the ultimate 
results. Like a ferocious, wild horse in the 
hands of a tenderfoot, it is a dangerous ar- 
ticle; but in the hands of experts it can 
be tamed and trained to serve its master. 

Our Atomic Energy Commission and their 
scientists are thoroughly schooled and 
trained in the art of nuclear sciences, and 
I say to you again, I trust them to carry 
on effectively, safely and sanely for the bene- 
fit of all our peoples who have it in their 
hearts to be free. But here again we find 
people in high places who advocate and con- 
tend that the Congress should appropriate 
several hundred million dollars annually to 
build every kind of atomic reactor for peace- 
ful uses, especially for the generation of me- 
chanical power to eventually replace hydro 
and steam electric power, and again such 
plants would be free of Federal taxes, in 
spite of the fact that private taxpaying in- 
dustry is ready, willing and able to build 
the atomic reactor plants for peaceful pur- 
poses, the revenues from which would be tax- 
able, if the Government will underwrite all 
after the first $60 million of accident claims, 
with full Federal cooperation and supervision 
by the experts of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

FEDERAL TAX-FREE BUSINESS , 


In spite of the fact that our United States 
Constitution provides that taxation shall be 
uniform, tax free—and in some instances in- 
terest free—business institutions, supported 
with Federal funds, have driven and will con- 
tinue to drive Federal taxpaying, private 
competitors to the wall. This situation 
must be corrected to ward off the evil day 
of national bankruptcy and its customary 
aftermath of national socialism. 

How long, I ask, for example, could the 
farmers of one State stay in business if the 
farmers of a neighboring State were fur- 
nished by the Federal Government all the 
money needed to buy farms, stock, and equip- 
ment, interest free and tax free? The re- 
sult, of course, would be that the taxpaying, 
interest-paying farmers would soon be driven 
to the wall by being forced to sell their prod- 
ucts at a far below cost price at the market- 
place. If that should occur,even present farm 
prices would look high. So, again I plead 
with every good American to think twice be- 
fore he or she supports any program which 
will cripple Federal taxpaying, private enter- 
prise—from the farmer to the corner grocer 
to industry—whose revenue is so desperately 
needed by our United States Treasury, if for 
no other reason. 

In conclusion may I say with all the sin- 
cerity and force at my command, that it 
will take the combined efforts of every Amer- 
ican who wants to preserve our free insti- 
tutions—our American heritage, if you 
please—to be ever on guard to see that tax- 
paying, private enterprise continues to op- 
erate here, always remembering that the 
power to not tax is also the power to destroy. 

And so I beg of you to realize fully that 
unless great care is exercised in line with 
the warnings I have here so humbly and sin- 
cerely expressed, it may not be too far in 
the distant future when the peoples will no 
longer have the funds to carry on the much 
needed public works in which you are so 
greatly and properly interested. Thank you. 
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Special Charge to Grand Jury Delivered by 
~ Judge Henry Ellenbogen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure many Members of the Congress 
will remember former Congressman 
Henry Ellenbogen, of Pennsylvania, who 
voluntarily retired from the Congress in 
1938 to become judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa. 

To add to the good record he had as 
a legislator, Judge Ellenbogen has since 
through the years gained an extremely 
excellent reputation as a jurist. His ex- 
traordinary sense of justice, good judg- 
ment, and tolerance have been evident 
again and again. 

I am certain the Members of the 
House will be glad to know that Judge 
Ellenbogen has recently put his energies 
toward bringing an end to the terrible 
afflictions caused by the traffic in and 
sale of narcotic and habit-forming drugs, 
and I would like to call attention to the 
special charge to the May term grand 
jury convening Monday, May 6, 1957, 
delivered by Judge Ellenbogen on this 
subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the text of this 
charge to the grand jury as it appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Legal Journal of May 
13, 1957: oe 
Specta. CHARGE TO THE May Term GRAND 

Jury CONVENING Monpay, May 6, 1957 
(Delivered by the Honorable Henry Ellen- 

Bogen, judge of the court of common pleas 

of Allegheny County, Pa.) 

DOPE: THE CRIME OF ALL CRIMES 

T want to call your special attention to the 
crime of all crimes, the traffic in and sale of 
narcotic and habit-forming drugs, generally 
called dope, 

I will not repeat here today what I have 
said to the April ‘term grand jury, but will 
bring to your attention other features which 
illustrate the great evil of dope and the 
great danger that it presents to our young - 
and adult population, and to society in gen- 
eral. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate of the United 
States, under the chairmanship of the ven- 
erable Senator George of Georgia, stated, on 
July 9, 1956, that “it was surprised and 
shocked at the extent and far-reaching ef- 
fect of the illicit dope traffic in the United 
States, and concluded that narcotic addic- 
tion and the dope traffic constitutes one of 
the most serious problems facing the Na- 
tion.” 

It is important that you should know 
these matters in connection with the cases 
that will come before you. 

COMMUNIST CHINA IS THE SOURCE 

Since the Communist revolution in China, 
subversion of the Western World through 
dope addiction is an established aim of Com- 
munist China. The Chinese Communists 
are deluging the Western World with heroin. 
They have reactivated the narcotic plant at 
Mukden, Manchuria, which is the world’s 
largest narcotic plant. The Mukden plant 
alone can produce 50 tens of heroin a year. 
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They have also opened other plants manu- 
facturing heroin in China. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
United Nations, about 11,500 tons per year 
of opium are distributed every year through 
illegal channels. 

The aim of Communist China is twofold. 
It is (1) to obtain dollars and other foreign 
exchange, and (2), to undermine and de- 
moralize susceptible individuals in the West- 
ern World. 

The special target of the world dope traffic 
is the United States. The United States has 
more narcotic addicts, both in total num- 
bers and in percentage of population than 
any of the other countries in the Western 
World. In fact, the United States has more 
drug addicts than all of the other western 
nations combined. 


SIXTY THOUSAND DRUG ADDICTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The most reliable estimates are to the 
effect that there are today a total of at least 
60,000 drug addicts in the United States. 

The illicit narcotic traffic feeds on the truly 
fantastic profits which it brings. It has 
been estimated that heroin purchased today 
in the illicit markets of Europe or Asia for 
$2,000 may bring as much as $600,000 when 
finally cut, packaged, and sold in the United 
States. 

As regards, marihuana the profits are 
equally fantastic. Marihuana can be bought 
for between $10 and $15 on the Mexican 
market. When rolled into cigarettes, it re- 
tails on the illegal market for about $1,200, 
at the price of $1 for each cigarette. 

The total illicit traffic in narcotics is esti- 
mated to be about $600 million a year. 


DRUG ADDICTION AMONG THE YOUTH 


A minimum of 13 percent of the addicts in 
the United States are less than 21 years of 
age. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of juveniles concerned; because juve- 
nile courts, as a rule, do not feport to the 
United States Bureau of Narcotics. But it 
is certain that in the larger centers of popu- 
lation the percentage of juvenile addiction 
is far greater. For instance, a survey con- 
ducted in Chicago in 1952 revealed 5,000 
known addicts, of which one-third or more 
were under the age of 21 years. 

Ninety percent of those under 21 years of 
age are addicted to heroin. 

The number of arrests of juveniles for vio- 
lation of, the narcotic-drug laws has been 
steadily increasing. The Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for the United States, issued by the 
PBI, show 160 arrests for narcotic-drug vio- 
lations of juveniles under 18 years of age in 
1954; 249 such arrests in 1955; and 292 such 
arrests in 1956—an increase in that age group 
of 8244 percent in 3 years. In the case of 
juveniles under 21 years of age, there were 
802 such arrests for the year 1954; 881 such 
arrests for the year 1955; and 980 arrests for 
the year 1956—an increase of 20 percent in 
that age group in 3 years. If we consider 
persons under 25 years of age, we find 2,391 
such arrests for 1954; ©,477 such arrests for 
1955; and 2,692 such arrests for 1956—an in- 
crease of 124% percent in that age group in 
3 years. As you can see, the greatest in- 
crease is in the youngest age group. Chil- 
dren of the tender age of 11 years have been 
found to be addicted. 

In 1954 and 1955 the percentage of persons 
under 25 years of age, arrested for violations 
of the narcotic-drug laws, remained station- 
ary, to wit, 30 percent. But in 1956 there was 
a@ 1-percent (0.9) increase in this age group. 

In Pittsburgh there were 135 arrests for 
violations of the narcotic laws in 1956; 35 
arrests for investigation on suspicion of vio- 
lation. of the narcotic laws. Forty-seven 
persons were arrested as peddlers or pushers 
of narcotics. For the first 34% months in 
1957, up to April 18, 1957, there were 46 ar- 
rests in Pittsburgh for violations of the Nar- 
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cotic Act; 7 arrests were for investigat;, 
12 were arrested as peddlers or pushers, 


DRUG ADDICTION IS LIKE A CONTAGIOUS pisrasp 


‘The most dangerous aspect of the Problem 
of narcotics and habit-forming drugs is tha; 
it is comparable to a@ contagious disease 
There is conflict about some of the phase, 
of narcotic addiction between the |ay. 
enforcement agencies and some medica) 
experts. But there is no conflict on tha; 
point. All medical authorities agree tha 
one of the worst features of drug addiction 
is the fact that addicts addict others. 1; ;, 
generally believed that every addict eventy. 
ally infects at least four other persons, usy. 
ally among his friends and associates. Once 
addicted, permanent cures are difficult ang 
infrequent. Of those treated at Federal jp. 
stitutions, Only 15 percent remained free o; 
drugs. Eighty-five percent sooner or later 
returned to the drug habit. 

The cost of drug addiction is fantastically 
high. The average drug addict must spenq 
from $50 to $100 per week to obtain the drugs 
to satisfy his craving. Since few individuals 
can Afford such sums, most drug addicts 
eventually resort to crime. Male drug aq. 
dicts will commit burglary, robbery, holdups, 
and many other crimes, including murder, 
to obtain the funds that they need to buy 
dope. The female dope addict usually be. 
comes a prostitute. 

It is startling to read the reports of the 
experts on the number of crimes caused by 
drug addicts. Some authorities estimate 
that as much as 50 percent of all crimes are 
attributable to the illegal traffic in narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs. A more conserya- 
tive estimate, and, we believe a more correct 
estimate, is that such trafficyis responsible 
for perhaps as high as 25 percent of all crimes 
committed. 

Whatever the percentage may be, there can 
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- be-no doubt that any substantial reduction 


in the dope tfaffic and in the number of drug 
addicts would bring about a substantial re- 
duction in crime. 

Drug addiction causes very definite changes 
in the nervous system and in the body and 
brain of the addict. If continued, it even- 
tually wrecks his body and destroys his per- 
sonality. 

MURDER ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


The narcotic traffic has been aptly de- 
scribed as murder on the installmert plan, 
and the pusher or peddiler of dope, as a 
killer on the installment plan. 

I have given you these facts in order to 
acquaint you with the serious problems cre- 
ated by the illegal traffic in narotic and 
habit-forming drugs. With the aid and as- 
sistance of the April term grand jury and the 
district attorney, I have initiated certain 
measures, such as the requirement of sub- 
stantial bail bonds, the immediate trial of 
those indicted, and the imposition of severe 
sentences in proper Cases, which have had 
their effect in stamping out much of the 
illicit narcotic traffic in Allegheny County. 

It is important that these measures be con- 
tinued and be made a permanent part of law- 
enforcement agencies and of the administra- 
tion of justice in our courts. 

As the grand jury for the May term of 
court, you have an important part to play 
in this program. As grand jurors, you are 
charged with the high duty of guarding the 
safety and the health of the people of Alle- 
gheny County. 

I direct that you give special attention to 
the cases in which a violation of our narcotic 
laws is charged, and that in all proper cases 
you return a true bill. 

INDICT REPEATERS 


I further charge you that after you have 
found a true bill on an indictment charging 
a violation of our narcotic laws, you shall 
inquire of the district attorney or of his 
assistant in attendance, whether the defend- 
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gnt in that case has previously been convicted 


If the answer is 
in the if he has been previously 
convicted of a narcotic violation, either 
© iis State or any other State, or.in a Fed- 
val court, I direct you to indict such de- 
fendant also a8 @ second, third, fourth, or 
subsequent offender, as the case may be, by 
reciting the fact of such previous convic- 
tion or con in the indictment. By 
so you will enable this court, in case 
of a conviction, to apply the increased statu- 
tory penalty for repeaters. 

If the district attorney does not have the 
» information af hand, a notation 
should be made on the indictment, so that 
the defendant may be properly so indicted as 
a , third, or fourth offender, as soon 
gs the information is received. 

I am asking you to comply with these in- 
structions concerning narcotic violations. 
In doing so you will perform your duty, and 
protect our people against the nefarious ac- 
tivities of dope sellers, dope pushers, and 
dope peddlers. 

I charge you, too, to give special atten- 
tion to the repeat offenders in all classes of 
crime. These are the habitual criminals who 
nave proven that they cannot be reformed. 
They constantly endanger the safety and 
well-being of our people. They are confirmed 
enemies of society, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has wisely 
provided for severe punishment in the case 
of criminals who are guilty of a second, a 
third, or a fourth commission of criminal 
acts of violence, after having been convicted 
of similar acts before. 

SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH OFFENDERS 


The criminal code provides that persons 
having been convicted of the crimes of trea- 
son, murder voluntary manslaughter, sodo- 
my, buggery, burglary, entering with intent 
to steal, robbery, arson, mayhem, kidnaping; 
sales of nareOties, perjury,. abortion, pan- 
dering, incest, or any offense committed or 
attempted to be commi with the aid of 
a deadly weapon, may, upon conviction of 
any such crimes for a second offense, com- 
mitted within 5 years after the first offense, 
be sentenced to double the punishment pre- 
scribed for thé first conviction of such crime. 

In the case of third or fourth conviction 
of such offenses, the court, in its discretion, 
may sentence the offender to imprisonment 
for life. 

INDICTMENT OF REPEAT OFFENDERS 


If you determine, that the evidence pre- 
sented to you, justifies the finding of a true 
bill, I direct you to inquire of the district 
attorney, or of his assistant in attendance, 
whether the defendant in that case has pre- 
viously been convicted of any of the crimes 
that I have just enumerated. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, if he has been pre- 
viously so convicted, I direct you to indict 
such defendant also as a second, third, or 
fourth offender, as the case may be, by re- 
citing the fact of such previous conviction 
or convictions in the indictments. By doing 
80, you will enable the court, in case of a 
conviction, to apply the increased statutory 
penalty for repeaters. : 

If the district attorney does not have the 
hecessary information at hand, a notation 
should be made on the indictment, so that 
the defendant may be properly indicted as 
8 second, third, or fourth offender, when such 
information is received. 

MAINTAIN OUR GAINS 


If you ‘will follow the instructions as I 
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Bind Wounds or Prevent Them—A For- 
eign Policy for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the ReEcorp a 
speech delivered by my constituent, Al- 
fred Kohlberg, of Bronxville, N. Y., be- 
fore the convention of Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons at 
the. Hotel di Lido, Miami Beach, Fla., on 
April 25, 195'7. 

It sets forth a sound foreign policy 
for Americans: 

Brnp WouNDS oR PREVENT THEM—A FOREIGN 
Po.Licy FoR AMERICANS 


It is indeed a privilege-to speak to this 
audience of distinguished medical men. 
More than 15 years ago I had the honor of 
serving as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China, with a group of dedicated doc- 
tors and medical scientists, all of whom had 
seen service in China. 

That was back during the Sino-Japanese 
War, both before and after Pearl Harbor. I 
refer to that service because it opened my 
eyes to the nobility of the men of the medi- 
cal profession, both in America and China. 

Many of you may remember Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s triumphal wartime trip here in 
early 1943, during which she was a guest in 
the White House, and addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress. Disturbing rumors 
of corruption in China began to be heard at 
the same time. As these spread I was asked 
to go to China again to investigate. 

While waiting for Air Transport Command 
priority via South America, Africa and In- 
dia (then the only route open), I was called 
to Washington by one of President Roose- 
velt’s administrative assistants, the Honor- 
able Lauchlin Currie. He told me of reports 
of the hopelessness of the Chinese National 
Government and its armies; the lack of will 
to fight, the corruption, etc. I listened with 
my mouth open, Iam sure. I had never be- 
fore been honored with a briefing by so high 
an official. 

For years I considered myself a complete 
dope for swallowing that pap, until just re- 
cently Josephine Truslow Adams, descendant 
of both John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, but a Communist courier, testified 
that President Roosevelt asked her at that 
time to find out from Earl Browder if these 
same rumors were true. 

CONSPIRACY IN CHINA 


When I arrived in Chungking I heard the 
same reports. So I set out on a 6 weeks’ 
trip througs 5 provinces by truck, ambu- 
lance, rail, airplane, and muleback to check 
on the spot. Even after al! these years, my 
3 days on muleback remain vivid. To skip 
the details, I checked only the reports in my 
own field of competence, principally physical 
condition and accounting, and found all 
untrue. Just a tissue of lies. I was horri- 
fied. I returned to Chungking with fire in 
my eyes, to find my factual reports received 
with hostility in our Embassy, and in United 
China Relief circles. 

To me is smelled like treason because I 
couldn’t see anyone benefiting from these 
Ties but the Japanese. The possibility of 
Communist motivation had not occurred to 
me. I came home, reported the facts as I 
found them, and then tried to get the doctors 
of ABMAC to break it wide open, and de- 
mand an investigation of the liars. 
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I feared that the American and Chinese 
lives unnecessarjly lost by lack of coopera- 
tion, due to American lies and Chinese re- 
sentment, would be so many that we had a 
duty to violate all taboos, and speak out. 
My doctors found it impossible to believe 
my reports, so I resigned to start my own 
fight. 

That was December 1943. By May 1944 
I found that I was on the wrong track. I 
was complaining about liars, whereas the 
core of the trouble was Communists; prin- 
cipally American Communists in our Em- 
bassy, in our Army, in the OWI, and in our 
news services. And all were following a line 
of lies originally put in circulation by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations on whose 
finance committee I sat, and whose real boss 
was also the real boss of United China Relief. 
After a 2%-year fight in the IPR they threw 
me out, instead of the Communists. 

But little by little the truth came out and 
was believed. After lengthy hearings the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by unanimous 
vote, found that “during the period 1945-49, 
persons associated with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations were instrumental in keep- 
ing United States policy on a course favor- 
able to Communist objectives in China.” 

That report was issued July 2, 1952, just 
7% years too late. 

MILLIONS SLAIN 


Meantime, China had been turned over 
to the Communists and we were fighting in 
Korea. Our Korean combat terms were in- 
fluenced by Communists still in high place in 
our Government, in the U. N. and in allied 
governments. Among them were the head of 
the American section of the British Foreign 
Office, Mr. Donald Maclean, and the liaison 
man in the British Embassy in Washington, 
Mr. Guy Burgess. You may be sure that for 
every Burgess and Maclean, and Currie and 
Hiss that is exposed, there are dozens, maybe 
hundreds, still concealed in our Government 
and in all the allied governments. 

The recent suicidal jump of Canadian Am- 
bassador to Egypt, E. Herbert Norman, to 
whom attention was originally called by my 
Institute of Pacific Relations charges; and 
the jumps of U. N. General Counsel Abra- 
ham Feller, originally mentioned in my 
magazine, Plain Talk, of October 1947, and 
of Laurence Duggan, likewise originally men- 
tioned there, have given me pause. But 
when I think of the testimony of American 
generals returned from Korea as to the loss 
of both American and Korean lives by Chi- 
nese Communist advance knowledge of our 
battle plans, I realize that we are engaged 
in a world struggle for keeps, If men in- 
volved in questioned activities lose their 
mental balance and fear to face the music, 
we must, nevertheless, keep our sense of 
proportion, and our dedication to our Na- 
tion’s security. 

I am sure that if I knew as much about 
Eastern Europe as about China, I could tell 
similar tales of past American cooperation 
with the Kremlin in Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, the Baltic States and elsewhere. 

How did we go so wrong? How could these 
relatively few traitors and their more numer- 
ous dupes so mislead us? Where can we 
look for guidance? 

Those are the questions the congressional 
committees are slowly probing despite the 
fifth amendment takers. Meanwhile, maybe 
we can find answers sufficient for us if we 
just go back to American first principles, 
and start our thinking all over again. 

BACK TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

One hundred and sixty-one years ago a 
great American laid down every principle 
of a sound foreign policy in 1,400 words 
of his Farewell Address. That policy was 
our guide for 102 years. We departed from 
it first in 1898 and have lost our way ever 
since, 
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We cannot follow Washington’s advice in 
every detail today. The world has shrunk 
while we have grown. But its principles 
can still be our guide. Washington’s Fare- 
well Address is so often referred to and so 
seldom read today, that the extremists of 
both right and left have combined to dis- 
credit it. 

The little Americans, ostrichlike, tear a 
few words about “entangling alliances” out 
of context and use them to justify their re- 
fusal to think through our difficulties. The 
extreme one-worlders, hoping to prevent con- 
sideration of the broad principles Wash- 
ington presented, join in labeling him an 
“isolationist.” 

Here are Washington’s own words: 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not. be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maximum 
no less’ applicable to public than private af- 
fairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy sss 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves by 
suitable establishments, on a respectable 
defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

So far were Washington’s principles from 
isolationism that during the 102 years that 
we followed his advice, we sent the Marines 
“From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores 
of Tripoli;’’ we proclaimed the Monroe Doc- 
trine protecting 20 ‘forei nations; we 
threatened Great Britain, ance and Aus- 
tria under it; and we pushed Spain, France, 
Mexico and Russia gut of the present area 
of the United States. 

So much for isolationism under George 
Washington's foreign policy. 

Out of his 1,400 words Washington used 
800 of them to stress that “permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachment for others, 
should be excluded.” Or, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote from Paris to John Jay: “* * * 
no circumstances of morality, honor, in- 
terest or engagement are sufficient to au- 
thorize a secure alliance on any nation.” 

Yet today we seek the favor alike of the 
illiterate masses of Asia and Africa, the abso- 
lute monarchs of Araby, and the uncertain 
Neutralist Socialists from India to Israel, 
from Abyssinia to Zanzibar. We are even at- 
tempting to rebuy the friendship of the Com- 
munist dictators of Eastern Europe, on whom 
we have previously lavished more than 2 
billions of our money since V-E Day. 

In fact, much of the 56 billion of foreign 
aid since 1945 has been squandered to no 
purpose; for the very simple reason that 
we have never stopped long enough to try 
to figure out what our purposes might, or 
ought, tobe. The untrue argument that the 
Soviets might play Santa Claus if we didn’t 
beat them to it, will not bear examination. 
Moscow’s blandishments are such as the 
spider lavishes on the fly. Until we have 
such motivations, we need not play that 
game. In fact, about half the Foreign Aid 
is based on the false theory that forced or 
slave labor is more efficient than free labor. 
And so we must help the free countries or 
they cannot compete. 

As @ business man with 42 years of’inter- 
national trading behind me, Ido not hesitate 
to call our foreign aid policies a form of 
financial insanity; and most foreign business 
men, even those on the receiving end, agree 
with me. Government financing of foreign 
developments is the road-to international 
disaster. Overlook the fact that it is in part 
carried out by incompetents, as Vice Presi- 

dent Nrxon Just reported. Just look at the 
reverse of the picture. Suppose British in- 
vestments in American railroads a century 
ago had been governmental, instead of pri- 
vate. What would the Queen's government 
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have been tempted to do when we destroyed 
them during the War Between the States? 
Wherever free nations establish a suita- 
ble climate for foreign investment, there will 
be plenty of American capital for develop- 
ment. Wherever they insist on business by 
government, the groundwork is being laid 
for seizure by strong-armed dictators. 
Exceptions to these foreign-aid principles 
may be justified for political reasons, but 
such reasons should be clear and conclusive. 


WE REJECT IMPERIALISM 


One hundred and nine years ago we com- 
pleted the conquest of the uninhabited lands 
to our west. Thereafter by purchase, and 
by vote of the inhabitants, we annexed Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. In 1898 we stubbed our toe 
and started haltingly down the road to im- 
perfalism. Less than 20 years later, by the 
end of World War I, we had changed our 
minds by common consent, and were the 
only one of the victorious allies to reject ag- 
grandizement. 5 

Since 1899 we have freed Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, our imperial mis- 
takes of 1898. We have also freed France, 
Italy, Morocco, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Austria, Japan, Thailand, 
Indonesia and Korea, and, I almost forgot, 
Monaco, all of which we conquered during 
World War II. 

So we stand, today, something unique in 
all history: the world’s first dominant mili- 
tary power to reject conquest, and seek no 
aggrandizement by war. 

What we seek of the rest of the world is 
only the opportunity to maintain our inde- 
pendence “in harmony and a liberal inter- 
course with all nations” as Washington ad- 
vised—in peace, if possible. But maintain it 
in peace or war, we will. Keeping in mind 
continued independence as our objective, 
sound policies me simple. 

THE END OF BOLSHEVISM 


I see but one power strong enough to 
threaten our secure independence. That is 
the Soviet dictatorship. It is pledged in a 
thousand documents and by its atheistic, 
materialistic faith to subjugation of the 
whole world. 

As John Foster Dulles’ uncle (Wilson’s 
Secretary of State), Robert Lansing, reported 
in 1919 to Henry Cabot Lodge; grandfather 
of our present U. N. ambassador: “The pur- 
pose of the Bolsheviks is to subvert the ex- 
isting principles of government and society 
the world over. * * * They have built up 
a political machine, which, by the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a few and 
the ruthlessness of its methods, suggests the 
Asiatic despotism of the early Tsars.” 

The Bolsheviks have confirmed this every 
day, and every month, and every year since 
then. So successful have they been in their 
beastliness, so many uncounted millions has 
their mere suspicion sent to execution, that 
one can only consider Lansing’s comparison 
an unwarranted refiection on Ivan the Terri- 
ble and Genghis Khan. 

Using the atheistic ideology of Marx, or- 
ganized in a ruthless conspiracy of the ut- 
most cruelty, they now rule more than one- 
third of mankind. They are well on their 
way to the seizure of a second third who live 
in south and southeast Asia and the Middle 
East. 

Yet, we have the better ideology. With- 


_out propaganda and without conspiratorial 


organization, it. flourishes in the hearts of 
the oppressed. Under extreme provocation 
it drives the unarmed farmers of China to 
turn on their oppressors, tear them limb 
from limb, and then flee to the guerrillas in 
the mountains. Under provocation, it drove 
the supposedly indoctrinated teen-agers of 
Budapest to attack Russian tanks with bot- 
tles of gasoline. ' 
Just today the New York Times has an- 
other of its reports from Hong Kong quoting 
the Chinese Communist press as greatiy con- 
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cerned by growing “internal unrest anq dis 
sension.” 7 

When we somehow find leadership equal} 
inspired by love of freedom, faith in meat 
and believe in God, our ideology yij) ,, 
irresistible, The evil dictatorships of yj... 
cow, Peking, and the other satellites will 
vanish. A new world will arise from the 
wreckage. 

When that happy day dawns Harold Stas. 
sen may relax from his labors. With fears 
removed, excessive armament will be (js. 
carded. / 

Then, more than ever, we will need coy;. 
age and wisdom to enforce that interns. 
tional law and order which alone can ole, 
the way for reconstruction, and permit \; 
and the world to live without the constan; 
alarms of war. 


PAX AMERICANA 


To accomplish this we must insist that qj) 
nations observe certain minimum standards 
of law and equity in their international rela. 
tions. When these are infringed, we mus 
insist on adjudication of the developing dis. 
putes before the International Court. Ang 
we should be ready to enforce compliance 
with its decisions either alone or in coopera. 
tion with other nations willing to accept our 
leadership. 

To turn from such a statement of genera) 
policies to the unpleasant realities of the 
present, what would this policy have meant 
in Poznan? In Budapest? In Suez? 

It would have meant previous contact with 
and armed aid to the rioters of Poznan, and 
the fighters of Budapest. 

Does that sound like a big order? Just 
bear in mind that the Soviet Union sent 
arms, money, and direction to Communist 
rebels all over the world. Did it get Moscow 
into\war? Quite the contrary. Just as we 
did not retaliate with nuclear war when we 
found Moscow rebels in Guatemala, or shoot- 
ing Madame Quezon near Manila, or even in 
our own State Department, so a little coun- 
teraction on our part will not make the cold 
war hotter. In short, in this cockeyed world, 
aid to rebels is not the road to war. 

Next, what would it have meant in Suez? 
It would have meant the insistence on sub- 
mission of all—repeat all—disputes in the 
Near and Middle East to the International 
Court. We would inform recalcitrant na- 
tions that if they refused adjudication, they 
would find themselves lined up against their 
neighboring enemies plus us. It would mean 
our President could attend to business in- 
stead of wearing himself out trying to play 
Solomon between all the many pressures, in- 
cluding, not least, our own Jewish voters, 
and our “oillionaire” campaign contributors 

Solomon was too wise to suggest that there 
Was any easy solution for the then thousand- 
year-old hates of the Mideast. 

While it is true that most international 
problems are settled by negotiation, there 
remains a residue in which extreme emo- 
tion or cupidity prevents compromise. For 
those problems the alternatives to negotia- 
tion have always been either adjudication, 
or war, or continued disagreement. By in- 
troducing the politically composed and po- 
litically motivated U. N. as a new alterna- 
tive, we seem to have enlarged the number 
of nations involved in each dispute, thus 
increasing the difficulty of a just settlement. 
Secretary Dulles’ speech last Monday to the 
Associated Press luncheon in New York was 
an encouraging, though modest, step toward 
principle and away from expediency, com- 
promise, appeasement, and betrayal. Un- 
fortunately, he proposed implementation by 
the politically inspired, log-rolling, Alger 
Hiss-designed, U. N. 

Adjudication, that is submission to arbi- 
tration or the International Court, has bee! 
the American tradition toward civilized na- 
tions. Especially should it be the first course 
of John Foster Dulles, former chairman of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
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for that purpose. Toward the 
ret Sictators we should exhibit unyield- 
ing firmness. 
ting on Prime Minister Macmil- 
jan's formal abandonment of the “Empire 
on Which the Sun Never Sets” and his 
planned 50 percent cut in military forces, 
the editor of the New York Times said a 
week ago Sunday: Either we follow Britain's 
example (‘ suicide” he called it) or 
, new deal with the Kremlin (‘‘planned sur- 
render” as he did not call it). Failing to see 
any alternatives other than to be an atomic 
sitting duck or to be rooked again by the 
reds, he begged Washintgon * ** (for) plans 
+** strong and simple. Maybe he will like 
my sum Up. 

First, we must aim to destroy the Soviet 
dictatorship by means short of war, if pos- 
sible. Let us therefore break relations with 
the Communist tyrannies and offer our 
friendship to their 900 million subjects. 

Then we must move to neutralize Soviet 

er by isolating it from the free world, 
and by creating troubles for it that will 
drain its power and weaken its grip on the 
masses it enslaves. 

At the same time we must destroy its 
fifth column everywhere, starting here at 

ome. 
| Sasenel in the above measures would be 
the surest preventive of all-out war. 

As a further preventive we must. leave no 
doubt that we wish to avoid war but will 
fight, rather than surrender piecemeal. 

In this first phase of our policy—the 
weakening and eventual destruction of the 
Soviet dictatorship—we should form alli- 
ances for the duration of that emergency 
only, in accordance with Washington's pre- 
cepts. Because we are already involved in 
42 alliances of one sort or another, we must, 
as George Washington said, fulfill them. 
That is, sO long as our allies do likewise, 
and only so long. 

In this prosperous world of 1957 we should 
regard with the utmost skepticism those so- 
called Allies who cannot pay their way, or 
whose reputation is so bad that they can 
neither borrow in the markets of the world, 
nor attract foreign enterprise. Let’s get our 
Government out of the business of taxing 
the American people to lend, or give, to so- 
cialist dictatorships abroad; or even demo- 
cratic peoples who will neither tax them- 
selves, nor raise the armed forces needed for 
their own defense. £ 


THE AMERICAN VISION 


Because we covet the land of no other na- 
tion, nor its people, nor its property—not 
even its oil or its wives—Washington’s ad- 
monition “that honesty is always the best 
policy” in public as in private affairs, still 
applies. Secret promises, secret betrayals, 
secret diplomacy are not for us. 

As Washington said, we can offer “Har- 
Mony and a liberal intercourse” to all na- 
tions, except those who prefer to be our 
enemies. In such cases we should still offer 
that friendship to their people, including the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, whom we 
should help to overthrow their tyrants. 

Wash said that because of “our de- 
tached and distance situation * * * the pe- 
riod is not far off when we may defy ma- 
terial injury from external annoyance * * * 
when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interest guided by justice, shall counsel.” 

That period arrived, as he predicted, after 
the War of 1812. It lasted until the Wright 
Brothers flew a Kitty Hawk. 

There are no more “distant situations;” 
certainly not on this planet. And, maybe 
soon, not on the moon. We can thank God 
that Washington was right; that our strength 
came first before “distant situations” were 
abolished. Let us pray for wisdom and cour- 
age in using that strength, and in exercising 
the world leadership which is ours, whether 
we wish it or not. 
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In such a world as I have suggested, with 
American leadership dedicated to the cause 
of justice, the U. N. can serve a useful pur- 
pose. It should be a town meeting of the 
world; nothing more. In other words, the 
organized “opinions of mankind” to which 
Thomas Jefferson addressed himself. 

BACK TO GEORGE WASHINGTON AGAIN 


All this that I have outlined, is a short- 
ened form of the foreign policy statement of 
the Citizens’ Foreign Relations Committee, a 
group of Americans of diplomatic, military, 
and foreign affairs backgrounds. 

It is a return to the advice of George 
Washington; modified by the fact that the 
farthest spot in the world is today closer 
to our Capital than New York was in his day, 
or than Mexico was when Monroe proclaimed 
his doctrine. 

I do not suggest that an agreed-on set 
of national objectives and overall policies for 
their gradual attainment, is all we need. Of 
course, we need intelligent, competent, even 
brilliant, and, above all, dedicated Americans 
to carry them out. But no amount of com- 
petence, intelligence, or even dedication can 
save us from eventual disaster unless all 
work as a team toward stated goals, with 
unified efforts. 

With wisdom to match our strength, and 
courage to match our traditions, we may now 
turn from binding wounds to preventing 
them. We are the first people in history to 
be offered this opportunity. Do we have 
the vision to grasp it? 





Resolution of New York State Federation 
of Chapters No. 13, National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first day of this session I introduced a 
measure to increase the annuities pay- 
able to people who have already retired 
from the civil service. This introduction 
was prompted not only by a fine presen- 
tation of the problem by a group of re- 
tired civil-service employees in my home 
city of Rochester, N. Y., but also by the 
increasingly clear fact that these people 
who have already left the service of their 
Government are not receiving a decent 
income. 

My bill, H. R. 273, provides percentage 
increases based on retirement dates, and 
will go a long way toward assuring fair 
treatment for these people. In the last 
session of Congress we passed a measure 
for those still working for the Govern- 
ment. Surely, we owe just as much to 
those who have already retired. 

This is a sound and just measure which 
deserves passage in this session of Con- 
gress, and I hope the committee will see 
fit to hold hearings on this and related 
proposals in the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a resolution adopted by the New 
York State Federation of Chapters No. 
13, National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, at their convention held in 
Rochester, April 24 and 25. I am grate- 
ful to President George J. Sullivan of 
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the association for sending me this reso- 

lution. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 5, NEw YorK STATE FEDERATION OF 
CHAPTERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RE- 
TIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
APRIL 24-25, 1957 
Whereas the highly respected publication, 

the U. S. News & World Report, in its issue 
of August 3, 1956, carried a very informative 
and detailed analysis of inflationary trends 
and showed the factual and statistical in- 
creases receive by numerous groups in the 
national economy, after allowances for taxes 
and changes in the dollars value; and 

Whereas according to this report, after an 
analysis of 35 groups which represented ap- 
proximately 95 percent of our population, 
it was found all these groups, based on 1939 
incomes, were receiving larger real incomes, 
the increases ranging from 4 percent to 107 
percent. However, the report carried the 
further shocking figure that civil retirees 
were down 13 percent or, in other words, 
were receiving 13 percent under the 1939 
level, the report stating with reference to 
these retirees: 

“People living on pensions are in trouble, 
unless their pensions are increased as the 
cost of living rises. This rarely happens. 
Payments to retired Federal workers, for ex- 
ample, are adjusted by Congress only occa- 
sionally. Last year, these payments were 
increased an average of 10 percent. But this 
still left such retired workers worse off than 
in 1939”; and 

Whereas civil retirees have suffered greatly 
and out of all proportion to other groups 
due to rapidly rising prices, which would 
represent even greater losses as of this date; 
and 

Whereas 147 bills have been introduced in 
the House and the Senate during the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress to increase the 
annuities of civil-service retirees: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That all Members .of Cengress 
from the State of New York are urged to use 
their powerful influence to have early hear- 
ings scheduled by the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees on this 
legislation and early action on same by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
and that we express our appreciation to the 
New York Members of Congress for their 
past interest in our welfare; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the 2 New York State United States 
Senators and the 43 New York State Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Adopted unanimously at Rochester, N. Y., 
this 25th day of April 1957. 

GEoRGE J. SULLIVAN, 
President. 

ELIZABETH DEEGAN GREEN, 
Secretary. 





Junking of Soil Bank Could Result in 


Greater Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
after follows a very wise and well-rea- 
soned editorial in the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of May 18 in which is very ef- 
fectively pointed out the necessity of giv- 
ing the soil bank a chance to work, to 
determine its weaknesses and attempt to 
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cure them before advancing a new pro- 
gram and, to be aware of the risk in 
fiying from known shortcomings of pres- 
ent farm policies to the unknown, but 
possibly greater evils, of other programs. 


Before junking a relatively new vehicle - 


on which less than a year’s mileage has 
been run it would seem wise to have the 
mechanics diagnose the shortcomings 
and advise as to needed repairs, and even 
wiser to have the right garage—the Agri- 
culture Committee—and not the wrong 
one—the Appropriations Committee— 
service the vehicle, and the right dealer— 
the Agriculture Committee—advise the 
House as to what new model is available 
as a substitute and how much it will cost. 
The editorial follows: 
New Look aT FarM POLIcy 


Anyone who has ever lived on a. farm 
knows that it is sometimes easier for a cat 
to get up a tree than to get down again. 
Once out on a high enough limb, the cat 
may know it must come down but it is ter- 
rified to let go. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who is 
himself a farmer, ought to have a good deal 
of sympathy for this predicament. For it is 
quite like the situation in which he finds 
the Government’s farm program. 

Mr. Benson is up a tree because (1) many 
farmers are not sharing fully in the current 
nati@mal prosperity and (2) overproduction 
and the resulting surpluses of farm com- 
modities, which were pushed higher and 
higher through the continuation of high, 
rigid price supports after World War II, 
brought in their wake elaborate experiments 
in Government control of the farmers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has worked 
earnestly to reduce the surpluses. He wants 
a farm program that will cost the taxpayers 
less money. He sincerely hopes the farmers 
can eventually be returned to a free market. 

Yet, at the same time, Secretary Benson 
is quite nervous over the prospect of these 
things happening too fast. And well he 
might be. Past actions have put the farm 
situation so far up the tree that no one 
can be sure just what will happen when it 
starts to come back to the ground. 

There is, for example, Mr. Benson’s fear 
as to what will happen should the Senate 
follow the House in voting to junk the major 
part of the Eisenhower administration's soil 
bank program. 

The Secretary undoubtedly is aware of 
the loopholes in the program. Surely he 
has listened to the charges that millions 
have wasted in its operations without ma- 
terially reducing production. He realizes 
that the House action is the first step 
toward reducing the heavy cost of the farm 
program. 

Nevertheless, he criticized the House move 
as false economy. He said the soil bank 
plan had not been given a real test and 
warned there would be a further pileup of 
costly surpluses if the program was elimi- 
nated in haste. 

The official who is presiding so ably and 
courageously over the Department of Agri- 
culture has a point there. But he offers an 
even more important one in advising the Na- 
tion to be alert to the dangers of flying from 
known shortcomings of present farm policies 
to the unknown, but possibly greater evils, 
of other programs. 

Thus, while Secretary Benson may be nerv- 
ous at the thought of letting go, he at least 
realizes the Nation cannot stay forever on 
the dangerous limb. 

Certainly it is wise to survey the chief 
weaknesses in the program now in effect. 
If Congress will also take a hard look at 
agricultural realities and the extent to which 
farmers have become dependent upon Gov- 
ernment aid, some hope of working out more 
lasting and more economical adjustments 
may emerge. 
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The Scarlet Symphony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following chapter from 
the book Blood in the Streets, by Albert 
C. Hicks, a book which ehronicles the 
life and tyrannical rule of Generalissimo 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic: 


Tue ScarLet SYMPHONY 


Up in the north where the mountains and 
valleys roll gracefully through the lands of 
the Dominicans and the Haitians, there 
winds the long Massacre River, so-called be- 
cause in the 18th century a gang of bucca- 
neers was caught by Spanish troops with its 
loot and slaughtered along its banks. Here 
Massacre River serves admirably as a natural 
boundary between the two countries. .- 

Border towns, Dominican and Haitian, dot 
the area: Ouanaminthe in Haiti, Dajabon in 
Santo Domingo just across the way, and 
Banica, also Dominican, are the principal 
outposts, all connected by scores of small 
and large settlements. 

In September 1937 border incidents were 
becoming more numerous, and Trujillo’s 
troops were massing. Now and then they 
were catching a Haitian, hungry, penniless, 
stealing across the border at night and laying 
felonious hands upon Dominican cattle, a 
donkey, or produce. They were killed as 
thieves, and then there were the thousands 
of invited Haitians who worked the Ameri- 
can-owned sugar plantations, and at count- 


less other pursuits, since the boom days of ~ 


1918. They had been increasing in number 
ever since.. By now more than 200,000 Hai- 
tians lived in the Dominican Republic, most 
of them near the border or on the great 
plantations in the provinces of Monte 
Christy and Santiago. But there wasn’t 
enough work for all. The price of sugar had 
long since crashed and the boom had spent 
itself. What to do with these Haitians who 
were no longer an asset? The benefactor of 
the Fatherland had not yet given an official 
answer. But meanwhile the Dominican 
troops could with impunity kill a Haitian 
now and then. 

Rafael Trujillo had made a trip or two 
along the border area. In Dajabon he heard 
good news. During the past few weeks many 
Haitians had been killed in the area. It was 
a start in the right direction, but there 
must be several hundred more. 

That pact of eternal friendship between 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, signed in 1985 by 
Trujillo and Vincent—had the dictator for- 
gotten it? Probably. There is no evidence 
that Trujillo had signed the pledge for any 
other reason than to force the return of the 
exiled Dominicans, and the maneuver had 
not forced them back. It had only scattered 
them through Latin American countries. 

Not so with President Stenio Vincent. He 
remembered it. Well enough to recall it 
later. { 

October came, and with it, many rumors. 
More than the usual number of Haitians 
could be seen crossing the bridge over the 
Massacre River at Dajabon early in the even- 
ing. They had heard of mass murders in 
the town of Banica. But there was no panic. 
There were those who said that Dominican 
soldiers had stabbed and macheted dozens of 
Haitians. Perhaps 8 or 10 or a dozen or 15— 
but dozens. Absurd. But as absurd as it 

«sounded, there were those Haitians who pre- 
ferred the safety of their soil across the river. 
And by dusk the trickle across the bridge at 


~waited came. 





May 29 


Dajabon had grown into a steady stream .» 
black humanity. a 

In the town of Dajabon there wa; 
activity in the church. Small an 
Dominican flags were being placed around 
the room used for social gatherings. som. 
one carefully dusted the portrait of the Be, 
efactor of the Fatherland, Generaiissim, p,. 
fael L. Trujillo Molina, the President o¢ the 
Dominican Republic. For there was to pe a 
dance the next night and the guest of honor 
would be the President. 

Rumor of sudden death in Banica spread 
through the night and gained momentum 
through the following day. During the 
night hundreds had been Killed, accorgino 
to the rumor. Hundreds. Haitians arrive 
in Dajabon to tell of it. And the exodus of 
blacks increased. 

That night, the night of October 2, peop). 
crowded into the church. Others, swarming 
outside, stood and waited and listened to 
the music within. Many in the crowd were 
Haitians. The rumor of death in Banica haq 
dissipated itself. And they stood with Do. 
minicans in the crowd waiting outside the 
church. Soon the moment for which they 
A caravan of automobile 
pulled into the road and came to a halt be. 
fore the church. A squad of soldiers came 
quickly to attention before the familiar Pack. 
ard. As El Generalissimo stepped out there 
was much saluting, the crowd of curious 
gave way, murmuring, and Rafael Trujillo, 
smiling broadly, hurried into the church. 

The dancing came toa halt. The President 
stood before the assembled Dominicans, and 
before those outside crowding round the 
windows. Trujillo, on this occasion, had no 
long-winded speech to make. It was brief 
and very much to the point. 

'“T came to the border country to see what 
I could do for my fellow countrymen living 
here. I found that Haitians had been steal- 
ing food and cattle from our farmers here. 
I found that Dominicans would be happier 
if we got rid of the Haitians.” God's partner, 
the savior of the Republic, paused, stamped 
his foot, and raising his hand added slowly, 
throwing great emphasis on each of his 
words: “I will fix that. Yesterday 300 Hai- 
tians were killed at Banica. This must con- 
tinue.” 

Elsewhere throughout the country, soldiers 
of El Generalissimo’s army had already re- 
ceived their orders. 

In an inland town an army captain and his 
senora laid their napkins down as they fin- 
ished the first course of their evening meal. 
Their servant was no longer young. She had 
been with the family for several decades. 
Her hair was gray against her black face. She 
entered the dining room to clear the table. 
The captain rose from his chair, picked up 
the carving knife and before the gray, old 
woman realized what her master was doing, 


great 


d large 


‘the captain had.sunk the blade into her 


breast. The piercing cry that stabbed the 
night air came from the throat of the hor- 
rified senora. ‘The servant, at her feet, had 
made only a few gurgling sounds and had 
died. For_a considerable period after tha 
day the captain’s wife had to live locked in 
@ room in a sanatorium, a raving maniac. 
She couldn’t understand that her husband 
was simply acting on orders from El Gen- 
eralissimo. 

In every town and every village in the 
Provinces of Monte Cristy and Santiago, 
Negroes were dragged from their homes. lined 
up in streets and hacked at with machetes. 
Seldom were guns used. The machete 100ks 
like a butcher’s instrument. Its blade 's 
2 to 3 feet long. Used primarily to fel! brush 
and cut the sugarcane, it is rarely finely 
sharpened, It tears rather than cuts. 

Here and there gunfire was heard above 
the cries of the Haitians. But most of the 
shots were killing mutinous Dominica! 
soldiers. Great numbers were refusing “ 
obey the orders of the. “benefactor of the 
fatherland.” 
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soldiers and Dominican farmers were sta- 

ned up and down Massacre River, and 
Ho at bridges. As the panic- 
were om, defenseless Haitians sought the 
safety of their own land, machetes flashed 
through the night. The President had hur- 

on after his few words in the church at 
Dajabon, and now the bridge there was rap- 
commands sent some soldiers to clear the 
pridge of mangled blacks. They were thrown 
into the river or along the river’s banks. 
and the piles of blood-soaked blacks at the 
entrance to the bridge grew higher and 
er. 
<7 soldiers’ arms were growing weary 
swinging machetes, and as dawn approached 
it was increasingly apparent that 
great numbers of Haitians were gaining 
gsylum across the river. So the soldiers 
threw their machetes away and used their 
rifes. AS dawn came and they could take 
aim, they stood along the banks of the river 
and knocked off the fleeing Haitians. Their 
rifles were scorching their hands well 
pefore the sun was high in the sky. 

Outside the town of La Vega there is a hill 

called Santo Cerro, and on it is. the church 
of Santo Cerro. The Italian-born pastor of 
the church, Father Francisco Fantino, lived 
in an adjoining house. He was well along in 
years and greatly venerated by Dominicans. 
He had come to Santo Domingo as a young 
priest. As the years advdnced he gave ma- 
terially as well as spiritually to all persons, 
whatever their color or faith. Once he took 
under his care two small, forlorn abandoned 
Haitian boys who grew up in his household 
as healthy youngsters. One was 10 and the 
other 12 when Trujillo’s soldiers arrived at 
Santo Cerro to carry out their orders. It 
was late in the afternoon. The boys were 
busy preparing dinner for themselves and 
Father Fantino. 
’ When the padre saw the soldiers coming 
he was not surprised. He had been fearing 
thatmoment, He met them a short distance 
from the church. He pleaded with them not 
to take the boys. They explained they had 
their orders. He, too, had his orders, God's 
orders that “Thou shalt not kill.” But there 
was “God and Trujillo” and the soldiers had 
Trujillo’s orders. They must. With apolo- 
gies they swept Father Fantino aside and 
took the two boys. Father Pantino entered 
his church, but before he could reach the 
altar he heard first one and then a second 
shot ring out. 

For a few hours through the heat of mid- 
day the slaughtering came ically to a 
fina Tee 

Bodies were strewn up and down the banks 
of the river, and the ravines. scattered 
through the hills were almost leveled by 
black corpses. Trujillo’s soldiers, rounding 
up groups of Haitians, had tied them to- 
gether, had decapitated one at a time with 
machetes, and had thrown the headless 
torsos into the nearest ravine. Blood- 
ee heads lay in heaps alongside the 
roads. 

Though during the day the pace of the 
killing had slowed, had almost come to a 
standstill, all through the land Haitians 
were still being rounded up. In the city of 
Santiago, northern metropolis, 1,900 Haitians 
had been herded into a courtyard surrounded 
by Government buildings. They were in 
groups of 10 and 30 and 50, shackled to- 
gether, their hands secured behind their 


When the executioners were ready to carry 
out their orders it was late in the afternoon. 
If they could have set machineguns up and 
turned them on the massed Haitians, the 
worst would have been over in a few minutes 
and the executioners home in time for 
dinner. But Trujillo had given orders to 
use guns im an emergency, to rely upon 
the more weapons, and for a very 
800d reason, as we shall see presently. 
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The soldiers chosen for the Santiago job 
were a picked squad of sadists. They en- 
tered the courtyard gripping great and small 
clubs, jagged clubs, smooth clubs, iron bars. 
The cries of the Haitians rose up out of the 
courtyard and filled the city. Despite the 
heat, many residents of Santiago closed their 
doors and shutters to shut out the horri- 
fied cries of more than a thousand terror- 
ized Haitians screaming for help. Some of 
the 1,900 Haitians knelt in silent prayer, but 
others were too terrified to utter a sound. 

Out of the courtyard and into the night 
a long line of trucks and wagons filled with 
the horribly mangled bodies of the 1,900 
Haitian citizens moved through the streets 
of Santiago and out into the country. Ra- 
vines in the hills nearby were piled high with 
the dead. “ 

Behind them the trucks and wagons left a 
trail of blood, from courtyard to ravines. 

“This must continue.” The benefactor of 
the fatherland, the latter half of the part- 
nership of “God and Trujillo,” had said. 
And it did, into its second night. 

In the cities located near the sea these 
same macabre caravans continued through 
the night and on into the next day. Then 
they loaded small and large fishing boats, 
stuffing holds and cabins with black, man- 
gled bodies, and piling them high on decks. 
During these first October days in 1937 in the 
waters about Santo Domingo, the sharks 
did not go hungry for want of human flesh. 

By the morning of October 4, the massacre 
had spent itself. Tales of the horror imme- 
diately spread through the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti, tales of brutalities un- 
equaled in modern history. Groups of Hai- 
tians here, groups there, hacked to death 
with machetes, stabbed to death with knives, 
shot with Krag rifles. Haitian homes raided, 
whole families wiped out, babies beaten to 
death against trees and sides of houses, 
tossed on bayonets. 

The tales were endless and investgations 
several weeks later proved them all to be 
true. 

On the Haitian side of Massacre River, and 
in Ouanaminthe in particular, homes and 
hospitals and churches and schools were 
filled with wounded and dying—filled with 
little girls and little boys, grown men and 
women, with legs or arms chopped off, with 
heads split by machetes, bodies with gaping, 
torn wounds, or the neatly sliced wound of 
a knife, or a fine round hole drilled by a 
bullet. 

Immediately following the massacre, the 
number of Haitian dead was unknown. For 
several days each district thought it alone 
was the victim of Rafael Trujillo’s soldiers. 
Reports, like election returns, drifted in. 
Three-hundred-odd bodies counted here, 
eight-hundred-odd in another place, 50 in 
a small village, more than 5,000 in the Monte 
Cristy and Santiago areas, some 3,000 in 
the city of Dajabon. The exact number will 
never be known, but with time it has been 
possible to name a minimum figure of 12,000 
dead, and a maximum figure of 20,000, al- 
though estimates have run as high as 25,000 
dead. And all within the brief space of 2 
nights and 1 day. 

Now Stenio. Vincent could see—in his 
sleep as well as his waking hours—the great 
piles of bodies of his brutally mangled coun- 
trymen. President Vincent told Quentin 
Reynolds, on the scene later to make a re- 
port of the ghastly events for Colliers, “What 
cah we do? We are not a warlike people.” 

The President’s dilemma was understand- 
able. The Haitians aren’t warriors. Nor was 
Haiti geared for war in any other manner 
against the highly organized totalitarianism 
of the tyrant Trujillo. 

Rafael Trujillo was wise enough to want 
to keep the facts of the massacre secret. He 
quickly clamped on a censorship that ex- 
tended over the whole of Haiti as well as the 
Dominican Republic. How he succeeded in 
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keeping President Vincent and the Haitian 
press wordless on the subject is still a secret. 
Certainly this was the moment for Vincent 
to cry the facts to the world. But his lips 
were sealed. 

No doubt Rafael Trujillo told Vincent 
what he was later to give as an official ex- 
planation: 

A deplorable incident, one he greatly re- 
gretted. But his soldiers did the killing— 
No, his soldiers did not. The killings were 
done with machetes and knives by, angry 
Dominican farmers, His soldiers use rifles. 

But rifles were used. Bullets from Krag 
rifles were found in Haitian bodies. And the 
Dominican Army used Krag rifles. A lie. 
The Haitians were all killed by machetes and 
knives in the hands of Dominican farmers 
angered by Haitians who had been stealing 
their livestock and their produce. 

That speech of Dajabon? Rafael Trujillo 
did not make it, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But later there were scores 
of affidavits to prove he made the speech, 
and all the witnesses agreed on what he said. 





All of Us Are the State Deparfment’s 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Spéaker, both Houses 
have cut the State Department’s budget 
too deeply, in my opinion, at the very 
time when our hopes for peace depend 
largely on the adequacy of our diplo- 
macy. And only as the State Depart- 
ment succeeds in getting solutions to 
our complicated international problems 
will it be possible to get real economy in 
our national budget through then being 
able safely to reduce spending for our 
Defense Establishment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, TI 
include the following recent editorial 
from the Minneapolis Star: 

It’s OurR DEPARTMENT 

Not too long ago, a school of international 
relations was established in an eastern col- 
lege. The idea was that its graduates would 
serve the United States Government and 
American business overseas. 

To date, no graduate has gone into Gov- 
ernment service. All, with shrewd young 
eyes on the future, have accepted private 
business offers of better pay, more chance 
for promotion, longer (often fully paid) 
home leaves, etc. Other, similar schools 
have seen the same thing happen to their 
graduates. 

Yet the future, continued success of 
American business overseas, and even the 
security of this Nation, depends on the 
loyalty, dedication and efficiency of our offi- 
cial representation abroad. ~ 

Congress should be appropriating money 
to offer bonus incentives to Foreign Service 
officers for learning additional foreign lan- 
guages. Instead the House has slashed the 
funds for the Foreign “Service institute, 
which is charged with foreign language 
training. 

Congress should be appropriating funds to 
enlarge the Foreign Service personnel so 
that—among other good reasons—men may 
be occasionally detached from active duty 
for further advanced training. Instead the 
House would provide less than half as mary 
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recruits as the State Department has mod- 
estly requested. 

And so on. 

The State Department is by no means per- 
fect. It has only belatedly given priority to 
the language matter, and in many of its 
transfers it still shows too little regard for 
the language qualifications of the men in- 
volved. 

But now that the Department is making 
an effort to improve its situation, it should 
be encouraged rather than rewarded with 
the kind of treatment it is now getting in 
Congress. 

Someone has suggested that State Depart- 
ment and foreign-aid budgets get rough han- 
dling from Congress because they have no 
constituents. There are no State Depart- 
ment contractors intervening with lawmak- 
ers as is the case with the military budget; 
there are no local partisans writing Con- 
gressmen on behalf of State Department 
funds as they write on behalf of local bridges, 
post offices, Federal courthouses, etc. 

If this is true, it’s time—past time—that 
Americans in every part of the eountry rea- 
lized, and let their Congressmen know they 
realize, that we are all the State Depart- 
ment’s’ constituents and all have a vital 
stake in its Budget. 





NAACP Lobbying on United States 
Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 17, 1957, 
issue of the Shreveport Journal: 

NAACP LOBBYING ON UNITED STATES PROPERTY 


Federal law specifically prohibits use of 
Government property by any lobbying group 
for assembly to exert pressure in efforts to 
achieve legislative objectives. 

Time and again,’ however, the NAACP— 
one of the most powerful and influential 
lobbying organizations in the Nation’s his- 
tory—has been able to obtain permits to 
assemble in Federal auditoriums and on 
Government grounds in Washington to howl 
for its objective of total racial integration. 

For 3 hours today all traffic avenues in the 
vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial at Wash- 
ington are being roped off to permit some 
50,000 Negroes and interracialists to as- 
semble and “ask God's help” in passage of 
pending force bills, which they refer to as 
“civil rights” legislation. 

Thanks to the efforts of a determined 
southern leadership in Congress, dedicated 
to the preservation of States rights and con- 
stitutional Government, chances are that 
the NAACP’s “March on Washington” will 
not succeed this year. 

It is nevertheless puzzling to law-abiding 
people as to just how the NAACP is able to 
prevail upon Washington’s bureaucratic 
brass hats to violate the law and give the 
organization pe ion to assemble on Fed- 
eral property for lobbying purposes. 

The situation inspires the question: 

What would the custodians of Washing- 
ton assembly halls and grounds do with an 
application from the citizens councils to 
stage a rally on Federal property? 
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Pay Increase for Postal Clerks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a letter 
from the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, Local 125, Minneapolis, 
Minn., signed by its president, Patrick J. 
Nilan, and Raymond R. Mattson, legis- 
lative chairman, regarding a salary in- 
crease for post-office clerks. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, - 
Locat No. 125, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1957. 
To Our Friends in the United States Con- 
gress: 

We have taken the liberty to make a few 
brief statements as to the reasons the post- 
office clerks are now asking for a salary in- 
crease and hope you will find time te help us 
in securing the salary bills now before the 
committees in Congress. 

Postal employees have a right to a wage 
that is at least fairly comparable to wages 
paid in private industry for people of equal 
skill, intelligence and training, and to con- 
ditions which the Federal Government itself 
requires private industry to establish and 
maintain for its employees. That is the core 
of our requests, it is the basis for the bills 
that have been introduced in the Congress, 
and it is the objective for which we strive. 
The salary bills are H. R. 2474 in the House 
and S. 27 in the Senate. ~ 

In the last 6 y , we have received one 
small salary raise d that came with the 
reclassification bill with biweekly pay pe- 
riods, showing no increase in the paycheck. 
Our people in the postal system are required, 
by necessity, to work part-time jobs, have 
our wives work, our children are forced out 
of schools and colleges, all in order to pro- 
vide our families with a bare minimum ex- 
istence, which is not possible now with our 
present paychecks. The salary legislation 
now before Congress would recognize the 
inadequate salaries paid all post-office em- 
ployees within the service. Dollarwise, post- 
office clerks in 1939 were the highest paid 
among 33 groups included in a survey from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Earnings and Hours 
Series. Today, in 1957, they rank 22d among 
this same group and only 11 of those in- 
cluded in the survey have a smaller gross 
weekly wage. The 33 groups referred to in 
this survey are a representative cross-section 
of the working population and does not in- 
elude the building trades, whose work is 
regarded as seasonal. 

Postal workers have fallen far behind dur- 
ing the last 8 years in salary adjustments 
and now get from $1,000 to $2,000 less a year 
for work requiring similar skills. 
the last 3 years post-office personnel has been 
increased by only 3 percent, while the vol- 


Recruitment of personnel has also become 
a major problem due to the inadequete sal- 
aries. The new man, or “sub” as he is 
ferred to, comes into the Post Office 
high regard to the caliber of position he 
and, for a while, working 11, 12, or 
hours a day, earns a decent . However 
upon being promoted from a “sub” to 
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“regular” clerk or carrier he no longer can 
work the unlimited hours as before, ang he 
now takes a salary drop, enough to make him 
leave the service after he has just about be. 
come a qualified clerk or carrier. His basic 
salary upon becoming a regular employee is 
$3,660 per year, which leaves him $129 ‘every 
2 weeks for a family of 3 after deductions. not 
‘nacluding any State taxes or bond deductions 
The great turnover of postal people resyj;, 
from the low salary paid when a man or 
woman gets the “regular” status. Now. in 
many Offices it is difficult, if not impossible 
to recruit the high caliber of post-office em: 
ployee that is desired for the safe and proper 
handling of the United States mail, because 
of the inadequate salaries. ° 

May we bring to your attention the salary 
resolution approved unanimously by the 
Minnesota State Legislature and signed by 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman on March 8, 1957 
To shorten this we will give you the resolves. 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Represents. 


_ tives of the State of Minnesota (with the 


Senate concurring) endorses a salary sched. 
ule for the postal employees commensurate 
with that of private industry and which wij 
give adequate recognition of the increaseq 
productivity of postal employees; and be jt 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Presiding Officers of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives ang 
to each Member of Congress from the State 
of Minnesota.” 

This demonstrates our Minnesota Legisla. 
ture recognizes the need for a salary adjust. 
ment to meet the increased cost of living 
and increased productivity of postal em. 


. ployees. 


Also let us add, from the remarks of Con. 
gressman Epwin H. May, Jr., of Connecticut, 
in the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1957: 

“Within the memory of man now living, 
the postal service was a career that men en- 
tered proudly, and carried on with unflagging 
devotion. But timies have changed. Wages 
have lagged and working conditions have 
either deteriorated or remained static. And 
that once splendid morale has also begun to 
disappear. That is the priceless ingredient 
that makes the difference in postal service, 
The Postmaster General who first recognizes 
this fact will be a great one.” 

Now, morale is a great factor in employ- 
ment, be it on a beach in Normandy or in 
the post office in Minneapolis. We can tell 
you that we do not have that factor in our 
office in Minneapolis, simply because so many 
have regretted even entering the service and 
now living with an eternal struggle to try to 
get by. Our office in Minneapolis never had 
so many complaints about unpaid debts as 
are coming in now, and the Postal Manual, 
section 744.434 states, “Employees shal! meet 
their obligations promptly so there wil! be no 
cause for embarrassment or criticism.” But, 
in the face of our present salary we have no 
alternative but to be subject to criticism 
under this article. Last month the Govern- 
ment reported that the cost of living had 
reached an alltime-high for the sixth con- 
secutive month. Postal employees are caught 
in the middle, on static salary and no “bar- 
gaining rights.” The President requested 
the Heller Associates to make a survey in 4 
large midwestern city in 1955, the purpose 
being to find out how much money is re- 
quired for a family or four to live comfort- 
ably. The report showed the salary to lb 
$5,440 a year. Top grade post office clerks, 
level 4, now get $4,410 or $1,000 less a yea 
than ft took 2 years ago to live comfortably. 

If we may continue, we would like to illus 
trate a few items from the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une that have been printed in recent weeks. 
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hese statements refute the argument that 

we (postal employees) are starting a new 

da of inflation, which some people in 
washington are suggesting: 

“CONTRACTORS REACH ACCORD WITH EIGHT 

UNIONS 

«as of yesterday, the Associated General 
Contractors agreement provides for a 15-cent 
pourly increase with additional 15-cent in- 

May 1, 1958, and May 1, 1959. It put 
the following wage scales into effect: Car- 
penters, $3.15 an hour; cement masons, $3.25 
gn hour; laborers, $2.40 an hour, etc. 

“pay BOOST AVERTS CITY MILK STRIKE 

“tnside workers and drivers will receive 
pay increases of 13 cents an hour. Rates of 
inside workers will go to $2.53 an hour. 

“pISTRICT 89 TEACHERS GET $200 HIKES 

“pistrict 89 is the Golden Valley independ- 
ent school district, located just west of the 
city of Minneapolis. 

“pay BOOSTS OF 15 CENTS SET FOR PLASTERERS 
“The increase effective now brings their 

scale to $3.25 an hour, with similar boosts 

of 15 cents each May 1 during the 3 years 
of the contract. 

“pay INCREASE ORDERED FOR SERVICEMEN 

“This is a direct result of the study made 
by the Cordiner committee. 

“foUR HUNDRED COUNTY EMPLOYEES VOTED PAY 
HIKE—CIT¥Y RECOMMENDS 15-PERCENT PAY 
INCREASES FOR LABORERS AND TRUCKDRIVERS 
“Laborers effected now are making $2.25 

to $2.93 an hour, drivers $2.30 an hour before 

this increase will take effect.” 

In the light of all these recent pay in- 
creases, only since May 1, 1957, in Minneapo- 
lis, how can anyone state, with any authority, 
that the proposed raise for postal employees 
will start a new round of wage increases, 
and start a new inflation spiral. We are 
barely hanging on and would like to get an 
increase, to bring us up to where we can 
pay our just debts. 

Very truly yours, 

Patrick J. NILAN, 
President, Local 125, NFPOC. 
RayYMOND R. MATTSON, 
Legislative Chairman, Local 125, NFPOC. 





Milles Ferry Dam: Alabama-Coosa 
Rivers, Ala. and Ga., Alabama River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following hearing 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Public Works, House of Representa- 
tives, 85th Congress, 1st session, May 20, 
1957, relating to appropriation for plan- 
ning funds Millers Ferry Dam: Alabama- 
See Rivers, Ala. and Ga., Alabama 

r: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. HENRY, PRESIDENT OF 


AssociaTIon, INC.; ACCOMPANIED By GEORGE 
L. CLEERE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION; Hon W. A. GaYLE, Mayor, 
Ciry orf MONTGOMERY, ALA; ROBERT J. 
StaLL, JR., INDUSTRIAL DIRECTOR, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, MONTGOMERY, ALA., 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am delighted to appear before your 
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committee today and have the opportunity 
to express the views of the membership of 
the Coosa-Alabama River Improvement As- 
sociation, Inc., as well as the views of a 
majority of the political subdivisions, busi- 
ness and industrial firms, and many indi- 
vidual citizens throughout one of the great- 
est undeveloped river basins remaining 
within this nation—namely, the Alabama- 
Coosa River system. 

It can be stated that the various interests 
throughout an area of approximately 23,000 
square miles within the river basin, compris- 
ing the States of Alabama and Georgia, are 
now requesting that the development of this 
great river for navigation, production of 
hydroelectric power, and flood control be 
accomplished at the earliest practical date. 
We are asking today for approval of an ap- 
propriation in the amount of $150,000 for 
plans on the Millers Ferry Dam, located in 
Wilcox County, Ala., a part of an authorized 
project on the Alabama River. 

In order that the members of your com- 
mittee may have knowledge of the impor- 
tance of this great river system, it is neces- 
sary that we here outline briefly the physical 
characteristics, water development needs and 
opportunities, and program to date. 

The basin: The Alabama-Coosa River 
drains a long basin which extends from the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of southeast Tennes- 
see and northwest Georgia diagonally across 
the State of Alabama to where the Tombig- 
bee River joins it to form the Mobile River 
45 miles north of Mobile, Ala. The basin, 
approximately 350 miles in length and aver- 
aging 70 miles in width, covers an area of 
22,800 square miles. Topography varies from 
flat to gently rolling coastal plains in the 
south through broken hilly land in the north 
central and upper regions of the basin. 
There are extensive areas of wooded swamps 
along the lower Alabama River. The soils 
of the basin range in character from red 
clay in the Piedmont Plateau and heavy 
dark clays of the Black Belt area to sand- 
clay types in the lower coastal plains. The 
soils are generally highly productive with 
good management. : 

Forest: Approximately S0 percent of the 
land in the basin is in forests. Hardwood 
forests predominate in the headwater area 
and in the stream bottoms with pine and 
other softwoods in the southern part of 
the basin. Despite the reduction in forest 
resources, rapid growth has sustained a high 
output of timber products, proving the in- 
herent ‘productivity and the great recupera- 
tive powers of the Alabama-Coosa River 
Basin. The present rate of timber growth 
can be tripled if the growth capacity of the 
land is utilized. The forests of the basin 
can grow an average of 300 board feet of saw 
timber per acre per year. Alabama ranks 
third in the production of lumber in the 
southeastern region and the greater percent- 
age of high-grade timber produced within 
the State is grown in this river basin. With- 
in the basin there are great quantities of 
wood for use by the expanding pulp and 
paper industry. 

Agriculture: Agriculture is a major activ- 
ity throughout the basin area although only 
25 percent of the land is cultivated and this 
is growing smaller each year. Another 12 
percent is in grass and pastureland, and as 
previously stated, 60 percent of the area is in 
forest. Cotton and corn have been the prin- 
cipal farm products, but an increasing 
acreage has been and continues to be con- 
verted to grazing. lands and other types of 
farming. Located in the basin, Montgomery, 
Ala., is the largest terminal livestock market 
east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers. Farms are small and many are too 
small to serve as economic family units. 


Minerals: Deposits of valuable minerals in” 


commercial quantities are located within the 
river basin. Among these are: Petroleum, 
iron ores, coal, limestone, clays, glass sand, 
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graphite, mica, manganese, bauxite, barite, 
marble, lignite, selma chalk, fullers earth, 
slate, tin, asbestos, gravel, sand, and others. 
Some of these have been mined for many 
years, others would be developed if the river 
system is made navigable. 

Population: Based on the 1950 census 
there are approximately 1,400,000 people liv- 
ing in the Alabama-Coosa River Basin. In 
addition, the great cities of Birmingham, 
Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., lie just outside its 
boundaries. Birmingham is only approxi- 
mately 30 miles from the Coosa, the main 
tributary of the Alabama River. 

Approximately 75 percent of the people 
live in rural areas. The major centers are: 
Rome, Ga.; Anniston, Talladega, Montgom- 
ery, and Selma, Ala. These cities have had 
a substantial growth during the last 6 years 
and today it is estimated that the total pop- 
ulation ‘will exceed 284,000 people. There are 
9 additional cities within the basin with a 
combined total population of approximately 
86,000. In addition, there are 18 towns 
within the area that have a population in 
excess of 2,500 people each. There are also 
numerous small towns and communities 
throughout the entire basin. The major 
cities arid towns are fairly evenly distributed. 

Manufacturing: Certain types of manu- 
facturing were established in the basin soon 
after the turn of the last century while 
others have had a longer history. Manu- 
facturing has developed rapidly in the basin 
within the last two decades. The major 
industries are: iron and steel production 
and fabrication, textile and apparel manu- 
facture, processing of wood products, ferti- 
lizers, industrial chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, farm machinery and equipment, pulp 
and paper industry, food processing and 
confectionary products. There are many 
other products manufactured in the area, 
and industry has and continues to operate 
successfully. Many plants have been ex- 
panded in recent years, and new industry 
is moving into the basin. However, the 
fact that we do not have water transporta- 
tion is retarding the growth and location of 
certain industries as evidenced by the fac- 
tual data in the files of organizations 
throughout the river basin. As evidence of 
this fact we herewith recite the statement 
of the industrial division of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., and it reads, 
as follows: 

“It is our firm belief that the development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River system for nav- 
igation, flood control, power generation, rec- 
reation, and other benefits would greatly 
enhance our chances to attract new industry. 
We base the foregoing statement on the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. According to the best research among 
organizations such as the American Indus- 
trial Development Council and the Southern 
Industrial Development Council, water sites 
are becoming more and mcre important in 
plant location analysis. It is estimated that 
the availability of water, whether for trans- 
portation or processing, will be the No. 1 
factor in all plant locations. 

“2. Many location experts believe that 
transportation costs offer one of the few 
remaining opportunities for substantial sav- 
ings in industrial production (1957 Site Se- 
lection Handbook Edition of Industrial De- 
velopment magazine). It is a matter of 
record that transportation costs are less 
where water transportation is available. 
The availability of such transportation 
would, therefore, enable the entire Coosa- 
Alabama region to offer new and existing in- 
dustries opportunities for increased savings. 

“3. In 1936, there were 570 industrial-plant 
locations selected on waterside sites, an in- 
crease of 90 over 1955 and 124 over 1954 
(Coosa-Alabama River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Newsbulletin, April 1957.) 

“4. The illustrations given below have been 
purposely disguised as we are continuing to 
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promote Montgomery as a future location 
with these (and many other prospective in- 
dustries), and confidential handling is of 
paramount importance. Records are on 
hand, however, to substantiate these re- 
marks. 

“(a) A national chemical concern: This 
company recently located a $20 million plant 
in the Southeast. On inquiring as to their 
reason for the lo@&tion finally chosen, we 
were told by a company representative in Oc- 
tober 1956 that water-transportation facili- 
ties was one of their main considerations. 
We were also told that ‘had Montgomery had 
water-transportation facilities, considerably 
more attention would have been given to the 
possibility of a Montgomery site.’ 

“(b) A national mining and processing 
concern: This concern indicated a strong de- 
sire to be kept advised of river development 
in our area. Although no plans are known 
at this time for actual expansion, it was giv- 
en to us that their future planning takes 
such eventualities as the need for water 
transportation into account. - 

“(c) A midwestern chemical concern: For 
the first time in over 40 years this concern 
is known to be embarking on an expansion 
program outside its home area. By.the na- 
ture of its activities, it is easily seen that 
water transportation would be an important 
factor in any of their planning. This com- 
pany also has requested that we keep them 
abreast of our river-development situation. 

“(d) A leading chemical concern: During a 
recent discussion of their site, purchased a 
few years ago, it was brought out that the 
eventuality of water transportation was one 
of the considerations leading to their deci- 
sion to buy a large site located on the Ala- 
bama ‘River in our general area. It is felt 
that definite plans to proceed with develop- 
ment of the Alabama River from Montgomery 
to Rome might very well have considerable 
influence on the company’s ultimate plans 
for this site. 

“(e) A national automotive products man- 
ufacturer: Representatives have visited 
Montgomery on several occasions and definite 
interest has been shown in one site out of 
nearly a dozen possible. This site is on the 
river. 

“Note.—The records pertaining to 4 (a) 
through 4 (e) are on file in the industrial 
division of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montgomery, Ala, 

“5. Montgomery is blessed with a good net- 
work of railroads which many communities 
far larger cannot equal. Yet Montgomery 
has often been eliminated in location studies 
because of high transportation costs. 


“These brief references provide, we believe, 
definite evidence that the future industrial 
growth of Montgomery and the entire 
Coosa-Alabama.-region depends in largest 
measure on the development of the Coosa 
and Alabama Rivers as proposed by the 
Coosa-Alabama Rivers Improvement Associa- 
tion.” 

Water development needs and opportun- 
ities: The development of the water resources 
of the Alabama-Coosa River Basin is a prob- 
lem that must be recognized for its value, 
first, to the States of Alabama and Georgia, 
and then to strengthen this great Nation. 
The needs of the basin are great, because of 
the large number of people who must find 
employment in some endeavor other than 
agriculture if the production per man in 
farming is to increase énough to permit sat- 
isfactory living standards for many of the 
people. Harnessing this great river system 
promises to create opportunities for employ- 
ment because water is abundant and the 
many good reservoir sites make possible the 
storage of large quantities of water which 
ean be controlled to generate power, and to 
a great extent eliminate flood conditions. 
The dams would provide for water transpor- 
tation that is needed now. 
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I am sure you gentlemen of this commit- 
tee are fully aware of the great change in 
farming methods that has taken place in 
this Nation within the past few years. As 
stated heretofore, many farmers by virtue of 
the small acredge owned or rented cannot 
today produce sufficient income to properly 
sustain themselves and their families and 
many of the farmers throughout the basin 
fall into this category. 

The larger farmers have mechanized their 
farms, thereby releasing labor heretofore re- 
quired. The production of agricultural 
products per man has more than doubled 
in the past 5 years. More and more acreage 
each year is being taken out of cultivation 
and converted to grazing; this change is re- 
leasing large numbers of people from em- 
ployment in agricultural products pursuits, 
thereby forcing them to seek employment in 
services or industry. 

The development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River system would enable this area to se- 
cure additional industry that requires ample 
power and water transportation, thereby 
opening the way for these small farmers to 
retain their homes and supplement their in- 
comes by employment in industry. ' 

The major problem of the Alabama-Coosa 
Basin is the provision of adequate economic 
opportunities for its people. Two broad ap- 
proaches to the basic problem of the area are 
apparent. One is to provide additional em- 
ployment opportunities, the other is to make 
possible higher incomes for the people who 
remain in agriculture by improved land use. 
The latter is now being accomplished to some 
extent and the trend of better land use is 
definitely beneficial. The other problem re- 
mains but could be rectified to a great degree 
by development of this great waterway for 
navigation and other purposes to permit the 
expansion of industrial activity throughout 
the basin. 

Incidentally, government reports have 
stated: The southern Appalachian Motun- 
tain area is the largest source of undeveloped 
water available south of the Great Lakes. 
The Alabama-Coosa River headwaters rise 
in these mountains and is the second largest 
river from that source. The Tennessee 
River is the only one that exceeds it in vol- 
ume. To date no start has been made on a 
congressional authorized project after’ 20 
long years of waiting patiently for 2 multiple- 
purpose dams and 1 navigation dam to 
be constructed on the Alabama section of 
this great river system. Again repeating, we 
are here today to ly request an 
appropiration of $150,000 for planning and 
design of the Millers Ferry Dam by the pres- 
ent session of Congress. The need for this 
waterway improvement is urgent. : 

The tributaries of the Alabama River at 
the present time have six water-use struc- 
tures that are now in operation. The 
Alabama Power Co. a private utility, 

wns 6 hydroelectric plants, 3 on the Coosa 
River, and 3 on the Tal River: 
One Federal owned hydroelectric plant (Al- 
latoona) is located on the Etowah River in 
the State of Georgia. The privately owned 
plants generate less than 25 percent of the 
potential power of the river system. 

In 1945 the 79th Congress, ist session, en 
acted Public Law 14 which reads in part: 

“Alabama-Coosa River, Ala.: Initial and 
ultimate devel t of the Alabama- 
Coosa River and tributaries for navigation, 
flood control, power development, and other 
purposes, as outlined in House Doucment 
No. 414, 77th, Congress, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordarfée with the plans 
being prepared by the Chief of Engineers 
with such modifications thereof from time 
to time as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of may be 

~advisable for eae of increasing the 
devel t of hydroelectric ; and 
that for the initiation and nacieapiainaaset 
of the ultimate plan appropriations are 
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authorized in such amounts as Congress », 
from time.to time determine to be acy); bie 
the total of such appropriations not 
ceed the sum of $60 million. The 
authorization and approval shall 
authorities for all powerhouses, power oi 
~chinery and appurtenances found to be «,.. 
sirable by the Secretary of War upon t, 
recommendation of the Chief of Enginee,, 
and the Federal Power Commission” ~~ 

The authorized project referred to abor 
consists of 2 multiple-purpose dams s1; 
1 navigation dam on the Alabama River. 
namely, Claiborne, Millers Ferry and Jone, 
Bluff. The latter two are the multiple pur 
pose dams. Originally the authorization ;,. 
cluded one multiple purpose dam on the 
Coosa River at Howell Mill Shoals. The dam 
on the Coosa River was eliminated from 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
plans and the authorized project by reason 
of application for license by the Aj. 
bama Power Co. to construct four hydro. 
electric_dams on this river as set out in 
Public Law 436, chapter 408, 83d Congres 
2d session, The action by Congress in enac;, 
ing Public Law 436 in no way effects the 
three dams authorized on the Alabama River 
as set out in section 13 of Public Law 435 
herewith quoted: 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall te 
deemed to affect. in any way the authpriza. 
tion ,of the development of the Alabama. 
Coosa River and tributaries other than that 
portion of the development involving proj. 
ects on the Coosa River or the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission to issue 4 
license for the complete development of the 
Coosa River by States or municipalities 
under section 7 (a) of the Federal Power Act 
or to find under section 7 (b) of said act that 
the development should be undertaken by 
the United States itself.” 


House Document No. 414, 77th Congress, 
ist session, paragraph 7 and 8 is herewith 
quoted in part; 

“7. The Board’ recognizes that the Ala. 
bama-Coosa Basin is one of the country's 
greatest reservoirs of rich natural resources, 
that the Alabama-Coosa River system con- 
tains many dam sites that are highly desir- 
able for the development of hydroelectric 
power in connection with the improvement 
of its rivers for navigation, and that the basin 
is potentially a great industrial area. * * * 
It is logical to expect that the industrial 
expansion and the general economic im- 
provements noted in the basin and its ad; 
joining areas over the past several years will 
be accelerated by the trend of industry to 
seek the moderate climate of the Southern 
States and by the industrial activity result- 
ing from the rearmament program. The 
Federal Power Commission has stated, with 
respect to proposed modifications of the dis- 
trict engineer’s comprehensive plan with 4 
view to increasing the development of hydro- 
electric power, that a total expenditure for 
that plan very substantially in excess of the 
district engineer’s éstimates would be justi- 
fied. The Board, therefore, believes that the 
surveys and studies that have been com- 
pleted by the department are sufficient 
indicate that a comprehensive plan for the 
ultimate development of the water resources 
of the Alabama-Coosa River system for navi- 
gation, hydroelectric power, flood control, 
and other purposes should be authorized 4 
this time, to be accomplished step by step 
over @ period of years, and that the work 
thereunder should be prosecuted at such 
rates as may be determined by Congress. It 
is also believed that for the initiation and 
partial accomplishment of the ultimate plan 
the construction of the navigation dams 00 
the Alabama River, including the develop- 
ment of the maximum hydroelectric pow 
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feasible * © * should be approved at the 
present time. 

“g, The needs and demands for the devel- 
opment of the Alabama-Coosa Basin are 
continually increasing, and in the present 
emergency the changes are much more rapid 
than in normal times.” ; 

The 84th Congress made available an ap- 
propriation in the amount of $180,000 for the 
seal year 1956 for a survey of the Coosa- 
Alabama River by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army: 

First phase: An interim report which in- 
cluded am economic analysis to determine 
justification of navigation to Rome, Ga., 
yia the Alabam~Coosa Rivers. It included 
trafic and costs studies for locks in existing 
and proposed dams to be constructed by the 
Alabama Power Co. on the Coosa River. 

Second phase:.Will be a comprehensive re- 

ily a basinwide plan. The 
studies of developments will be on streams 
tributary to the Alabama and Coosa Rivers. 

The authorized plan was adopted for the 
Alabama River. The license plan by the 
Alabama Power Co. would be the adopted 
plan for the Coosa River. The comprehen- 
sive report would augment main river de- 
yelopments by tributary storage develop- 
ments. 

The first phase of the report was received 
by the Chief of Engineers Office earlier this 
current year. The second phase of the re- 
port is scheduled to be finished by the Dis- 
trict Office of the Corps of Engineers by 
July 1, 1957. 

The Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association was recently advised by the Chief 
of Engineers office of the review of the traffic 
study for the Alabama River below Mont- 
gomery, Ala., contained in the interim report. 
This review indicates that the present au- 
thorized development continues to be eco- 
nomically justified. The formation at- 
tached to the communication received by 
the association is set out below: 

“Project: Alabama-Coosa Rivers, Ala. and 
Ga. Alabama River. 

“Authorization: River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945. 

“Description: The initial development 
will provide a navigation channel 9 feet 
deep from the mouth of the Alabama River 
to Montgomery by means of a low-lift lock 
and dam at Claiborne, two higher dams with 
locks and power installations at Millers Ferry 
and Jones Bluff, and supplemental channel 
works on the Alabama River below Clai- 
borne. Pertinent data on the structures are 
given in the following tabulation. Plan- 
ning to date is based upon the initial power 
installations. However, preliminary studies 
indicate that it may be desirable to install 
the entire ultimate installation initially. 
The power installation will be considered 
further and firmed up prior to initiating 
construction. 











Project Clai- 
borne 
Necscia iad dications 38 
or vation. 35 
Reservoir atea at nor- 
on pool, acres_....... 5, 700 
Dimension, feet... 82 by 450 
Lift, feet....--.. . 
Power, initial installa- 
tion, kilowatts___..... 
Primary 
ear, 1,000 watt- 
inna en 
Power, ultimate instal- . 
kilowatts__._. thiniietinaiaseety 
a annualenergy, : 
,000 kilowatt-hours. Rbsmesicadghiaserds 
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Initial Ultimate 
power power 
Estimated federal cost: 
eames TAR gcc pnccnsed 1$54 524,000 | $58, 368, 000 
IOCR MOOT Y dtitinn cnn ctd 46, 783,000 | 50, 870, 000 
Claiborne___..............] 15, 761,000 | 15, 761, 000 
Channel improvements...} 1, 670, 000 1, 670, 000 
POUL on oetiinidanaaedine ae 748, 000 | 126, 669, 000 





“Order of development: At such time as 
the project is undertaken, the work should 
be programed so that the navigation and 
other benefits would \accrue as elements of 
the plan are completed. On this basis the 
work should be programed as follows: (1) 
Resume preconstruction planning of Millers 
Ferry with concurrent review costs of other 
elements of the plan; (2) initiate construc- 
tion of Millers Ferry; (3) resume planning 
and initiate construction on Claiborne and 
on the channel improvements so that they 
could be completed at the same time as 
Miliers Ferry, and (4) resume planning and 
initiate construction for completion of Jones 
Bluff as’soon as practical after completion of 
Millers Ferry. 

“Justification: There is a prospective com- 
merce for the 9-foot waterway to Montgomery 
of about 2 million tons a year consisting of 
agricultural products, petroleum products, 
nonmetallic minerals, metals and metal prod- 
ucts, chemical and fertilizer materials, and 
miscellaneous items. The improvements will 
also provide initially 108,000 kilowatts of 
dependable hydropower capacity which can 
generate an average of 654 million kilowatt- 
hours annually, and ultimately 144,000 kilo- 
watts of dependable capacity which can gen- 
erate 729 million kilowatt-hours annually. 

“Benefit-cost ratio: The latest indicated 
benefit-cost ratio for the development of the 
Alabama River to Montgomery is 1.02, for the 
initial power installation, and 1.07 for the 
ultimate power installation. The costs will 
be further firmed up in the preconstruction 
planning. The annual benefits for the de- 
velopment are estimated to be $6,133,000 for 
the initial power installation (navigation 
$2,360,000, and power $3,773,000) and $7,- 
075,000 for the ultimate power installation 
(navigation $2,360,000 and power $4,715,000). 
The navigation benefits are based on an ex- 
tensive traffic survey made during the fall 
of 1956.” 

Gentlemen, we have endeavored, in brief 
form, to outline to you some of the problems 
confronting approximately one-third of the 
population in the State of Alabama and a 
large percentage of the population in north- 
west Georgia. We have also outlined to some 
extent some of the assets of the river basin 
and if time permitted we could, I believe, 
convince you that additional assets of this 
great river basin justify your favorable ac- 
tion in making an appropriation of $150,000 
available in the current budget. 

We cannot refrain from bringing to your 
attention a few other matters of importance. 
The labor supply available in the basin dur- 
ing the latter part of 1956 for employment in 
industry was approximately 40,000, based on 
applications in the files of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the State of Ala- 
bama. Percentagewise the State of Georgia 
would, no doubt, have a corresponding num- 
ber of industrial workers available for em- 
ployment from the area in the upper basin. 
Most of these are small farmers seeking sup- 
plemental income; we have mentioned before 
the transition of farming methods that 
brings this situation about. 

. Today we must rcognize that the farm 
problem is acute. In a period of 6 years 
Federal Government spending to aid farmers 
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has soared from $1.2 billion in 1951 to $5 
billion by June 1957. For this same period 
farm surpluses have grown from $1.8 billion 
to $8.3 billion, prices for farm products are 
down 23 percent, income per farm is down 
19 percent, and the farm debt has increased 
58 percent—all in a 6-year period (source: 
U. S. News & World Report, May 17, 1957). 

One of the solutions of this problem is the 
prompt development of the natural resources 
of this great Nation; one of the most im- 
portant of these is the Alabama-Coosa River 
water. 

The present administration has estab- 
lished a policy that the development of 
waterways should be accomplished by co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and local interests. This has been or will be 
accomplished when the Alabama Power Co. 
constructs the 4 dams, heretofore mentioned, 
on the Coosa River at an expenditure esti- 
mated to be approximately $110 million. 
The final hearing on the issuance of their 
permanent license is being held this date. 
The Federal Power Commission, no doubt, 
will soon give final approval to the applica- 
tion of the power company. The Coosa is 
the main tributary of the Alabama River and 
a definite part of the overall development 
pian. 

As previously stated, the industrial activity 
in the area is expanding. One of the larger 
steel companies has just expanded their plant 
and installed the largest electric furnace in 
the South. Plans are now under way to in- 
stall the second electric furnace. It is gen- 
erally known that more soil pipe is manu- 
factured in the basin than in any other 
similar area. Selma, Ala., has a large mag- 
mesium plant locating there and the poten- 
tial development of the Alabama River in- 
fluenced the officials in the selection of this 
site. (Letter on file Coosa-Alabama River 
Improvemnt Association.) 

Montgomery, the capital city of Alabama, 
has in the past several years had several new 
manufacturing plants locate in the metro- 
politan area. Several of the smaller towns 
are enjoying industrial expansion. 

We would also like to direct your atten- 
tion to the cost of construction of the au- 
thorized projects on the Alabama River. An 
estimate was made in 1953 by the Corps of 
Engineers on the cost of construction of the 
three dams and the necessary dredging, this 
amounted to $98,775,000. Information re- 
cently received from the Corps of Engineers 
on the same project gives a cost figure of 
$118,748,000—this is a difference of $19,- 
973,000 or better than a 20-percent increase 
in cost. Are we going to continue to defer 
the construction of this badly needed proj- 
ect in view of rising costs? 

Gentlemen, time will not permit the sub- 
mission of additional facts, consequently we 
direct your attention to the attached letters 
and resolutions from the Governor of Ala- 
bama, the State legislature, and other or- 
ganizations and individuals endorsing the 
project and requesting your consideration. 
We desire to express to each of you our 
appreciation for the courtesy extended to us 
and we earnestly request your approval of 
the $150,000 appropriation for planning and 
design of the Millers Ferry Dam on the Ala- 
bama River. 

MontcomMery, ALA, May 14, 1957. 

Honorable Members, Subcommittee on 

Public Works, House Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: You have kindly extended an 
invitation to a group of outstanding citizens 
of Alabama and Georgia to appear before 
your honorable committee on May 20 to re- 

quest an appropriation of $150,000 for plan- 
ning and design of the Millers Ferry multiple 
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purpose dam located on the Alabama River. ators and Representatives in Congress and funds for the completion of this developmen; ! 
As Governor I have personal knowledge of that they be urged to sponsor all needed and do any and all things necessary for ty, at 

what it would mean to fully develop this legislation necessary to insure the complete immediate development of said rivers yo 


4. That we feel it is a vital necessity to ‘ 
the people who live along the river basin 
and all people of Alabama, that said rivers p. 
developed to their fullest potential. 

5. That the secretary be and is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the Members of the United States Cop. ; 


development of the rivers and that they 
exert every effort to secure, at the present 
session of Congress, an appropriation for the 
advance planning and design of the Jones 
Bluff Dam; and further, that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States. 


river for navigation and other purposes. In 
my contacts with industrialists, one of the 
first questions asked, generally speaking, Is 
there ample industrial water and are the 
rivers navigable? Alabama needs additional 
industry to strengthen its economy and cer- 
tainly the Nation’s economy would fe in- 





creased by the improvement of this great 
waterway. This river system is the greatest 
undeveloped asset in the bounaries of the 





I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution 4, adopted the senate 





gress from Alabama. 
Approved at Gadsden, Ala., January 5 
1957. 


’ 
State. This project has been authorized for on May 7, and concurred in by the house of BEN Butter, th 
more than 12 years and the development representatives on May 10, 1957. President, Alabama Junior Co 
should begin now. J. E. SPEIGHT, Chamber of Commerce, pa 
Representing the citizens of the State of Secretary of Senate. a 
Alabama and specifically the people in the NoTe.—You will note resolution refers to The following resolution was unanimously ert 
basin of the Alabama-Coosa River system, I Jones Bluff Dam; the resolution was spon- adopted at the regular meeting of the sp 
respectfully request that you approve at this sored by 14 members of the senate and the Cherokee County Board of Revenue held on of 
session of the 85th Congress the appropria-. majority of this number stated emphatically May 13, 1957: ' 
tion requested. ' that the resolution would still have passed “Whereas Alabama Power Co. proposes to de 
Thanking you for your approval, I am, had Millers Ferry appeared in the body develop Coosa River; and tic 
Yours very truly, rather than Jones Bluff. Information re- “Whereas it is necessary that the Federa) be 
JaMEs E. FoLsom, ceived from the Corps or Engineers indicat- Government appropriate funds with which | 
Governor. ing Millers Ferry Dam would be first in order to construct locks at each of the proposed th 
of construction was received after the reso- dams; and 
. ALAnaMA Powes Co., lution was enacted. S “Whereas the construction of said locks at s 
Birmingham, Als., May 13, 1957. an early date will provide water transport of 
Mr. Rosert F. HENRY, . RESOLUTION No. E-11, NaTiowaL Rurat ELEC+ tion from Mobile. Ala. to Rome Ga s., be 
President, Coosa-Alabama River Im- TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL ? “ ’ ioe and 
; 3 materially aid in the industrial expansion of 
provement Association, Inc., Mont MEETING, 1957 Cherokee County, Ala.; and - 
omery, Ala. From: Power commi 2 ? ” 
Dean Ma. Henry: It is my understanding Approved by: sien ee tee. “Whereas it appears necessary to first de- th 
that you and the secretary of the Coosa- subject: Alabama-Coosa Basin. sign and construct a dam at Miller's Ferry, its 
Alabama Rivers Improyement Association, 7 Ala., south of Montgomery, in order to make 
Mr. George L. Cleere, are to be in Washing- Whereas the Congress has heretofore au- said river navigable from Mobile to Mont- re 
ton soon appearing before one of the com- ‘*hOorized construction of the Millers Ferry gomery, Ala., and the immediate construc. 
mittees in behalf of an appropriation for the "4 Jones Bluff multipurpose projects in the tion of said dam would aid in a more orderly 
planning and design of one or more of the Alabama-Coosa Basin, these projects having sequence in the development of said river: 
dams on the Alabama River. a Sone ae proposed capacity of 144,000 kilo- Now, therefore, be it 
It is quite important that we look well : “Resolved by the Cherokee County Board 
ahead a the whole subject of the Coosa- eis tome a is an urgent need for elec- 4+ Revenue, That Congress be implored and Ri 
Alabama Rivers system. As you know, we ‘te power which will be produced at these 1564 to appropriate sufficient funds for the 
hope to have a license soon under which we eee aa. as for resulting flood and immediate construction of said locks along 
may begin construction of the first of the ™ wien Se cenaianon a. nag 00088 River; be it further < 
Coosa River dams now authorized by Con- Seams siione of 6 eee eae “Resolved, That Congress be implored and be 
gress. While this program will take a period feos bet vided ; . . urged to appropriate sufficient funds immedi- m 
of at least 10 years, the people of the valley fee mame at by the Congress: ately for the plans and the design of the » 
will not realize the full potential of this Resolved That we petition the Corps of Miller’s Ferry Dam in order to immediately of 
work until there is navigation all the way Engineers "the Bureau of the Budget, and Proceed with the proper development 0! the er 
from Rome to the gulf. : . , i ake said ti 
the Congress to take such steps as are neces- ‘Tequired facilities to make river 
Your suggestion for funds to go forward navigable.” gr 
with continued preparation in behalf of the ®@ry to secure an immediate start on both of : 
dams on the Alabama River is quite in order these desperately needed projects. Done this 138th day of May 1957. 07 
as part of the long-range program. ors STATE OF ALABAMA, c 
Wishing you every success, I am, Whereas the development of the Coosa- Cherokee County. G 
Yours sincerely, Alabama Rivers will mean a great deal to 1 J, A. Shamblin, clerk of the Board of jc 
THomasS W. MarTIN, Mekbneat cae of the people of-the State of Revenue of Cherokee County, Ala., do hereby o1 
Chairman of the Board. > certify that the foregoing resolution was 
— : Whereas this development is now being pecs Aram adopted at x ptather meeting . 
Whereas the prompt complete develop- Urged by the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- of said board held on May 13, 1957, and that 
ment for all purposes of the Coosa-Ala- ™éent Association, Inc; and the same is a true and correct and compared x 
bama Rivers from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala, ,, Whereas such development would make copy thereof, said resolution being recorded p 
is of inestimable value to the State of Ala- ‘he Coosa-Alabama Rivers navigable from jn Board of Revenue Minute Book No. 6, 0 
bama and to the Nation; and eeu are Rome, oe and would also page 254. it 
Whereas the 79th Congress, ist session, Prot MONal facilities fre the tect; _ Witness my hand this 13th day of May 0 
authorized « project on the Alabama River a ere coats acti of people of i957 : 
to consist of three dams, said project includ- . J. A. SHAMBLIN, 
ing the construction of one of said dams at Whereas such development would be a Clerk. 
Jones Bluff, Ala.; and great incentive for the expansion and. loca- fo iss a 
Whereas an appropriation for advanced bet ae said a and May 10, 1957. 8 
planning and design of the said Jones Bluff seine sildlen Goes ae 4 ae maKe sr, Rosser F. HENRY, fc 
Dam should be made by the present Con- eae . aaa nA arte Ste Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 0 
gress inorder to avoid further unnecessary eae 2 and Se ies wan the na t - Association, Montgomery, Ala. 
delay in the development of the river; and and commeres withthe wort aaate Dear Mr. Henry: I wish to convey to you Cr 
Whereas. a further postponement of this Whereas new industries and payrolls would and all of the fine people of this section of : 
development involves a continuing loss to resyit therefrom: Now, therefore, be it our great State the interest that the members : 


our State and Nation of great proportions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
go forward with the enactment of legislation 
jeading toward the con:plete development of 
the Coosa-Alabama Rivers and that it be 
memorialized to appropriate immediately 
sufficient funds necessary for the advance 
planning and design of the contemplated 
Jones Bluff Dam, and further, that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to our Sen- 


Resolved by the Alabama Junior Chamber 
of Commerce (in meeting assembled): 

1. That we hereby wholeheartedly endorse 
the work, objects, and purposes of the Coosa- 
Alabama River Improvement Association. 

2. That we lend our support and efforts to- 
ward the complete deeviopment of the 
Coosa-Alabama Rivers for navigation, flood 
control, hydroelectric power, and the other 
industrial developments which would result 
therefrom. 

3. That we urge the Federal authorities 
and the Congress to appropriate. necessary 


of the Montgomery County Board of Reve- 
nue have in the efforts put forth by you and 
many others toward the development of the 
Coosa-Alabama River region. Also I wish to 
convey to you the full intentions of the 
members of the Montgomery County Board 
of Revenue to continue their interest nd 
full support in this great project. 

It is our feeling that the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River region would <0 
more toward the development and acquisi- 
tion of new industry in this State than any 
other possible program. 
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May I sincerely urge that you call upon us 
at any time that we might be of service to 
you and your coworkers, 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Tom JoNneEs, 
Chairman, Montgomery County 
Board of Revenue, 


whereas the Congress of these United 
states has authorized the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River system; and 

whereas the traffic and economic survey of 
the Coosa-Alabama River system by the 
corps of Engineers, United States Army, is 
partially completed; and 

whereas this development will mean accel- 
erated acquisition of new industry and 
spectacular economic benefits to all citizens 
of the area and, 

Whereas the citizens of the area have been 
deprived of these benefits by the lack of ac- 
tion on the part of Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Montgomery Chapter of 
the Alabama Society of Professional Engi- 
neers urge Congress to appropriate what 
funds are necessary for planning and design 
of the Millers Ferry Dam immediately; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Montgomery Chapter 
of the Alabama Society of Professional En- 
gineers stands ready to assist in any way 
the continuation of this development until 
its complete and entire fulfillment. 

Adopted and unanimously passed at the 
regular monthly meeting of May 10,1957, — 

Henry R. Hupson, 
Secretary, Montgomer) Chapter, 
Alabame Society of Professional 
Engineers. 
RESOLUTION, SraTe or ALaBamMa, CouNTY oF 
MONTGOMERY 


Whereas many individuals members of this 
association are already contributing mem- 
_bers to the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- 
ment Association; and 

Whereas the future growth and prosperity 
of the home-building industry in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., seems to us to be in direct_propor- 
tion to the growth and prosperity of bur 
great State of Alabama; and ‘a 

Whereas we are convinced that the devel- 
opment of the Coosa-Alabama Rivers into a 
continuous navigable waterway from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Rome, Ga., would result 
in the greatest economic boon to the econ- 
omy of Alabama and Georgia, and conse- 
quently to the Nation: Now, therefore, be i 

Resolved— * 

That the Montgomery Home Builders As- 
sociation does hereby endorse, approve, and 
pledge its support and assistance to the 
Coosa-Alabama Improvement Association in 
its efforts to bring about the development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River into a contin- 
uous navigable inland waterway system from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Rome, Ga.; and further 

That the entire membership of the associ- 
ation will be urged to give their individual 
support, financial and otherwise, to the ef- 
forts of the Coosa-Alabama River Improve- 
ment Association; and also . 

That the association will urge Alabama’s 
congressional delegation to support and pro- 
mote poper legislation in the Congress of the 
wal States to bring about said develop- 

nt. 

Montcomery Home BurILpers 
ASSOCIATION, 
THomas A. Moopr, 

President and Chairman of the Board. 

Adopted January 31, 1957. 
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Importation of Crude Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


‘ OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert herein a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Texas 
which has been transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and to each 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from Texas. The resolu- 
tion is self-explanatory in pointing up 
the serious danger relative to the impor- 
tation of crude oil into the United States 
and certain practices regarding these 
imports: 

House Resolution 379 


Whereas the Railroad Commission of Texas 
has been compelled to reduce the April al- 
lowable for Texas crude production by over 
224,000 barrels per day from the March fig- 
ure, thus reducing revenues available to this 
State by more than $20 million during the 
coming biennium; and 

Whereas the cut in Texas allowable pro- 
duction refiects the imminent opening of 
the Suez Canal which will free 4n uncon- 
trolled flood of foreign oil into this country; 
and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Mines 
has stated it must withhold its determina- 
tion of domestic market demand until the 
flow of Middle East oil through the Suez 
Canal and Middle East pipelines may be 
gaged; and 

Whereas the uncontrolled flow of foreign 
oil into this country in competition with 
domestic production restricted to market 
demand, results in domestic production tak- 
ing what is left of the domestic market after 
imports; and 

Whereas the international companies pro- 
ducing such foreign oil are constantly in- 
creasing the amount of imports into the 
United States, and such imports are now far 
above the maximum set by the President’s 
Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee as the im- 
port amount safe for our Nation's security; 
and 

Whereas the international oil companies 
importing oil into the United States are re- 
ceiving substantial subsidies from the United 
States including (1) direct Federal cash pay- 
ments to the rulers of these Middle Eastern 
nations, (2) tanker subsidies, including $475 
million in tax writeoffs on 52 tankers, and 
(3) diplomatic and military support to pro- 
tect the fields owned by these importing 
companies; and 

Whereas our Federal tax statutes have 
been used by these international importing 
companies to obtain United States tax cred- 
its for amounts paid by them to foreign 
rulers, thus obtaining assistance in foreign 
development at the expense of domestic pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas development of new domestic oil 
reserves has lagged due to the tax credits 
and subsidies granted these companies for 
foreign development; and 

Whereas the international importing com- 
panies guarantee certain amounts of oil pro- 
duction to rulers of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, while restricting domestic production 
to make this possible; and 
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Whereas the operation of Texas pipelines 
by affiliates of international companies pro- 
vides a devious but effective means of chok- 
ing crude oil in the interior of the State, 
through failure to make needed pipeline ex- 
tensions and enlargements; and 

Whereas importing company members of 
the Middle East Emergency Committee, given 
broad powers and antitrust immunity by the 
Federal Government. and charged with the 
responsibility of increasing the oil lift to 
Europe, failed to divert their United States 
imports to Europe, reduce their refinery runs 
to free crude oil for export, or change their 
refinery yields to produce needed fuel oils; 
and 

Whereas these international importing 
companies are either franchised to do busi- 
ness in Texas or have operating affiliates in 
this State, yet their action in importing exces- 
sive amounts of foreign crude suspends the 
operation of Texas conservation laws, dis- 
criminates against domestic producers, and 
penalizes the revenues and thus the services 
of this sovereign State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, However, that all petroleum im- 
ports from Canada shall be exempt in de- 
termining the ratio of imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oil to domestic production 
of crude oil. Petroleum imports from Can- 
ada shall be excluded. All for the following 
reasons: (A) from the standpoint of na- 
tional security, the Government of the 
United States should treat crude oil reserves 
in Canada as domestic reserves for the rea- 
sons that Canada is our friendly land neigh- 
bor to the north and such crude oil reserves 
should be available to the United States by 
pipeline in the event of enemy attack; (B) 
Canadian crude oil reserves and our do- 
mestic crude oil reserves are a part of the 
common defense program between the 
United States and Canada as is evidenced by 
“a statement of principles for economic co- 
operation” entered into by Canada and our 
Government in 1950; (C) Canadian crude oil 
is the only economical source of crude oil 
for many domestic refining facilities and the 
underground pipeline facilities tied to them 
which are important strategic facilities from 
the standpoint of national security on the 
northern border of the United States, use- 
ful for air defense in the event of enemy 
attack on this country coming over the poles 
and the investments of the stockholders in 
such refining and pipeline facilities would 
be placed in jeopardy or wiped out and pri- 
vate contracts in connection therewith would 
be violated in the event the flow of Canadian 
crude oil into the United States is restricted 
or interrupted; (D) United States domestic 
investments geared strictly to transporta- 
tion, refining, and marketing of Canadian 
oil under long-term contracts consistent 
with existing foreign trade policies of the 
United States should not be impaired or 
wiped out or otherwise discriminated against 
in favor of domestic investments geared to 
domestic crude oil; (E) Canada is a net im- 
porter of petroleum products from the 
United States and, (F) Trade relations and 
diplomatic relations with our excellent land 
neighbor to the north should not be further 
strained; and be it fourther 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Teras, That the President of 
the United States be urged to limit imports 
of foreign oil to the percentage set by his 
Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee as the maxi- 
mum possible without endangering the se- 
curity of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
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to the President of the United States and to 
each Member of Congress from Texas. 
WALLING 


I hereby certify that House Resolution 379 
Was adopted by the house on April 17, 1957. 
DoroTHy HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 





What Will the United Nations Do About 
India’s Defiance of It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article: 

PROBLEM OF KASHMIR STALEMATED IN U. N. 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


If the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, cares as much 
about international law and morality as he 
showed when supporting Egypt in the Gaza 
strip, he must be losing a lot of sleep. For 
India remains in full contumacy in the mat- 
ter of occupied Kashmir. 

Years ago, the U. N. Security Council rec- 
ommended that India and Pakistan consent 
to an objective plebiscite to determine the 
choice of the Kashmiris as between India 
and Pakistan, 

Pakistan has always been willing. India 
has stalled. India has gone ahead and 
formally annexed the larger part of Kashmir, 
which its soldiers hold in defiance of the Se- 
eurity Council. 

India’s representative at the United Na- 
tions, the endlessly eloquent Krishna Menon, 
has tried to defend India’s viewpoint—and 
succeeded only in boring his hearers. In- 
dia’s Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, has stated 
publicly India is not compelled to obey the 
United Nations on any point that is not in 
India’s interests. 

Technically he is right—for the moment. 
The U. N. Security Council could, of course, 
take strong measures to enforce compliance 
on India, but only if all five permanent mem- 
bers agreed. Under present conditions In- 
dia can count on a Soviet veto. 


MAJORITY DOUBTFUL 


The U. N. Assemblyecan by a two-thirds 
majority recommend that its members take 
action against India. But with the present 
Assembly packed with small, backward states 
sympathetic to India, and Communist states 
bent on making trouble, it is doubtful if 
a majority can be found to recommend ac- 
tion. Even if it could, it is more doubtful 
if anybody would try to compel India to 
comply. 

To logical people this merely makes more 
glaring the sickness of a world organization 
whose members are ready to coerce Britain, 
France, and Israel, but afraid to take steps 
against openly defiant India. 

No doubt some could be found to applaud 
a town marshal ready to move against boy 
ear thieves and pickpockets but afraid to 
tackle mean horse thieves and murderous 
highwaymen. Better some law and order 
than none. Most people cannot see it that 
way. 

To salve its conscience and make the 
scandal somewhat less visible, the U. N. re- 
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eently sent Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden 
to 


NO REASON FOR MISSION 


There is, of course, no reason for any such 
mission since the facts in the matter are 
painfully clear. India obviously does not 
believe it has a case since it opposes sub- 
mitting the dispute to the world court. But 
India, as the fortunate possessor of most of 
Kashmir, including the famous Vale, relies 
upon its own force to keep it—exactly as 
Israel might have done to keep Sinai and 
the Gaza strip. 

Israel got out. India remains. 

Pakistan is, however, unlikely to allow 
matters to remain as they are. If Pakistan 
again brings the case before the U. N., it 
is hard to see how the United States, as the 
champion of peace and legality against its 
own closest allies, can refuse to vote for 
action against India. Such a motion may— 
as I suggested—well be defeated by the large 
pro-Communist, antiwhite minority in the 
United Nations. 

Even so, it would serve a useful purpose. 
It would compel every member government 


to stand up and show its colors, be counted © 


on the side of “equal justice under law” or 
on the side of selective injustice—the con- 
ception that former colonies have rights 
which old and established states cannot 
claim. 

Such a revelation would certainly clarify 
a lot of things. : 





New Hope for Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
after another the ruses and excuses of 
the administration for putting private- 
power interests ahead of the interests of 
the people fall like tenpins before an 
expert bowler’s ball. The facade of 
modern Republicanism is certainly being 
eroded by the administration’s own—and 
open—actions. In granting Idaho 
Power Co. a fast tax writeoff the ad- 
ministration has certainly destroyed 
the last of the feeble arguments it man- 
aged to muster for granting the license 
to Idaho Power Co. to nibble away at a 
site which every reason and every voice 
of conscience dictates should be a part of 
the comprehensive development to bene- 
fit all the people of this country. 

I request permission to insert the fol- 
lowing pertinent remarks of the Public 
Affairs Institute, May 3 issue of Wash- 
ington Window, New Hope for Hells 
Canyon: 

New Hore ror HELLS CANYON 

That inviting, dreamlike picture painted 
by the private utilities, the administration, 
and most of the Nation’s press, that private 
power provides the citizenry with electrical 
energy at no cost to the taxpayers, has just 
been shattered. The was done not 


by the proponents of low-cost, public power 
but by the picture painters, themselves. 
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The Office of Defense Mobilization diq ty), 
neat trick in announcing that it has issued 
to the Idaho Power Co. # multi-million -do}j,, 

, tax writeoff for the two private dams neq, 
the Hells Canyon site on the Snake Rive 
along the Idaho-Oregon border. 


: “ODM em. 
phasized that the accelerated tax amortiz,. 
tion certified by the agency represents th, 
investment of private capital and does not 


involve investment of Government fung;” se 
Judging by the loud outbursts from Sen. qneir 

ators ranging from WAYNE MoRsE, Democrat They 

of Oregon, to Harry Byrrp, Democrat, of yj;. jife | 

ginia, the ODM announcement fooled no one, fores 

It adds up to the undeniable fact that th. ing ¢ 

Treasury is being denied tax receipts, thys AS 

putting additional burden on other tax. cent 

payers. pere 
“I am not surprised by this additional act sour 

of favoritism by the administration,” de. 

clared Morse. “As-i predicted many times. 

the taxpayers would end up paying for the 

Idaho Power Co. dams. Supposedly, ‘private il 


enterprise’ at Hells Canyon was to pay its 
way. Now the administration is giving the 
company a tremendous handout for under. 
developing the peoples’ resources.” 

Byrp called the action of ODM “utterly 
indefensible” and said he planned to open 
hearings on his bill to repeal authority to 
grant tax writeoffs similar to that received 
by Idaho Power. 

What ODM did was to permit Idaho Power I 
to’ write off in 6 years 65 percent of the 
estimated $65 million cost of the projected 
Brownlee Dam, and to write off 60 percent 1 
of the $36 million estimated cost of the 


Oxbow Dam—a total tax benefit of $65 mil- Sp 
lion. 67’ 

The belief is that the estimates of costs th 
used by Interior and ODM are far too low. au 
But éven on their figures it will save Idaho gr’ 
Power $29 million in the next 5 years and add no 
that much of a burden to the taxpayers. pr 


This is only part of the story. In 1953 the f 
Federal Power Commission characterized 0 


these tax writeoffs as follows: “This has the tic 
precise effect of a grant by our Government gr 
to a certificate holder of an interest-free 
loan.” pe 
On the most conservative basis, a 50-year th 
loan of $29 million at 6 percent is worth Hi 
$326 million. N 
“In very simple terms, Idaho Power Co. th 
is being permitted to avoid millions of dol- 
lars of tax payments during the next 5 H 
years,” declared Morse on the Senate fioor. H 
“This means shifting the burden of that tax C 
Joss plus interest payments to other taxpay- D 
ers ” 


The Oregon Senator could not resist a 
pointing out that “the repeated acts of fa- fi 
vyoritism to the Idaho Power Co. bring to ‘ 
mind the series of questionable actions to I 
put across the Dixon-Yates deal.” d 

He added that the Hells Canyon Dam is 0 
urgently needed for flood control—for low- 
cost power production to avert a serious 
shortage. It is urgently needed as the only 
major multipurpose dam that can assure 
full downstream development. It has the 
tremendous advantage of imperiling no con- 
servation values; indeed it will be of posi- 
tive value for recreation, while other ad- 
ministration-favored projects imperil fish, 
wildlife, and wilderness. 

The ODM tax writeoff and resulting <e- 
velopments are charging the proponents of 
low-cost public power and development 
with new hope. Last month when the 
United States Supreme Court, in a strictly 
procedural ruling, refused to review the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s licensing of tree 
Idaho Power Co. dams, public power advo- 
cates saw dark days ahead. 

Now a startling change in the entire t- 
mosphere is in evidence. Morse has 1ntro- 
duced a new Hells Canyon bill, and already 
it has been favorably reported out of te 
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te Interlor Committee. The stage is 
set for a new private versus public 
debate. This time, though, there are 
ome new elements added which were not in 
gistence in 1956 when Hells Canyon was 
down by the Senate, 51 to 41. 

ror one thing, it is doubtful that the full- 
page ads in national magazines declaring 
the private Gams on the Snake River 
gould save the taxpayers money will carry 
any weight, even if repeated. 

secondly, new power groups are adding 
weight to the fight for Hells Canyon. 
ghey are the conservation groups, the wild- 
fe people, the sportsmen, the parks and 
forestry people, and those dedicated to sav~- 
ing our natipnal resources. 

as columnist Thomas L. Stokes wrote re- 
ently: “It is getting a little hard to sit 
nere and watch the rape of our natural re~ 
sources—and at the expense of us taxpayers.” 


gena 
pow 


power 








Hl. R. 6771: Assistance for Schools of 
Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
speaker, last month I introduced H. R. 
6771, a bill to amend section 314 (c) of 
the Public Health Service Act, so as to 
authorize the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
provide training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administra- 
tion of State and local public health pro- 





grams. . 

This legislation is the outgrowth of my 
participation in the annual meeting of 
the Association of Schools of Public 
Health in February. Congressman BILL 
Neat, of West Virginia, and I attended 
the meeting as representatives of the 
Health and Science Subconimittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. In the discussions of the 
public health educational needs at this 
meeting, I was impressed by the scope 
and importance of this program, the dif- 
ficulties with which the school admin- 
istrators are faced, and by their sincere 
devotion to the humanitarian objectives 
of the public health program, 

Of the 11 schools of public health, 5 
are publicly owned and supported—Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; University of Minne- 
sota; University of North Carolina; and 
University of Puerto Rico. The remain- 
ing 6 schools are private non-profit in- 
stitutions—Columbia, Harvard, Johns- 
Hopkins, Pittsburgh, Tulane, and Yale 
Universities. This years’ combined en- 
roliment is 1,152 graduate students and 
536 undergraduate students. The larg- 
est single group of the graduate study 
group consists of physicians. The un- 
dergraduates are mostly public-health 
nurses, 

The problems of obtaining adequate 
financial support of these schools are 
extremely difficult. A large percentage 
of the students at the individual schools 
are from out-of-State or from other na- 
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tions, making it difficult for publicly sup- 
ported schools to secure adequate operat- 
ing funds from the State legislatures. 
Since most of the graduates of all these 
schools enter the public service at Fed- 
eral, State or local levels, it has been al- 
most impossible to obtain the usual de- 
gree of financial support from alumni. 

In distharging its responsibilities in 
the field of public health, the Federal 
Government relies to a considerable ex- 
tent on the teaching and research activ- 
ities of the schools of public health. It 
therefore has a direct and important in- 
terest in the adequate functioning of 
these schools. While the grants provided 
for in H. R. 6771 will not completely solve 
the critical financial problems facing the 
schools of public health, they would pro- 
vide much needed assistance to permit 
more effective operation of the public 
health educational program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REecorp, I would like to in- 
clude the text of a letter which I ad- 
dressed to the deans of the schools of 
public health, inviting their comments on 
the objectives of H.R.6771. Iwould also 
like to include the texts of letters received 
from the various deans, expressing their 
views on this important legislation, in- 
cluding a copy of a letter written to the 
subcommittee chairman, Congressman 
JOHN BELL WiILLIAMs, of Mississippi: 

APRIL 18, 1957. 

Dear Sm: As a result of our discussions for 
the need of schools of public health at the 
meeting in San Juan and subsequent nego- 
tiations with Dr. Stebbins, of Johns Hopkins 
University, I have introduced the enclosed 
bill, H. R. 6771. 

The measure would provide up to $1 mil- 
lion to enable the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions, providing 
training, specialized consultative services, 
and technical assistance in the fields of pub- 
lic health and in the administration of State 
and local public health programs. 

H. R. 6771 has been referred to our health 
and science subcommittee of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
While the subcommittee has not yet sched- 
uled hearings on the bill, I am hopeful that 
it will receive prompt consideration as soon 
as the views of the Public Health Service are 
received. 

We will welcome any suggestions or com- 
ments which you may wish to make on this 
important. matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE M. RHODES. 
Tue JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF 
HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1957. 
The Honorable GeorcE M. RHODES, 

Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN RuHopes: This will 
acknowledge your letter of April 18 in which 
you state that you are introducing a bill, 
H. R. 6771, incorporating the basic prin- 
ciples of the proposal which the Association 
of Schools of Public Health submitted to 
you. 

As I stated in my previous letter, we ap- 
preciate, more than we can tell you, your 
real and continued interest in the problems 
of the schools of public health. The pro- 
posal which we submitted to you, as I 
pointed out in my letter of March 28, does 
not by any means solve’all of thé problems 
cf the schools of public health, but it will 
go a long way, if properly implemented, in 
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solving the immediate problems of the 
schools. We all feel that it is imperative 
that the Federal Government recognize in 
some way, not only the present contribution 
of the schools of public health, but the 
potential contribution of these schools in 
the training and development of the services 
so urgently needed in our country. 

As we pointed out to you in our meeting 
in Puerto Rico, at the present time the 
schools of public health are, in a sense, sub- 
sidizing the Federal Government in that we 
accept each year hundreds of students who 
are being trained for public service. The 
schools bear the major part of the financial 
burden of training these students. The cost 
of training in schools of public health is not 
significantly different from the cost of train- 
ing students in schools of medicine, and as 
in the case of the schools of medicine, the 
tuition charged by the schools of public 
health is a small fraction of the total cost 
of training these students, all of whom, or 
at least a major proportion, go into public 
service, many of them in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the rest in State and local 
health services. 

Under, present conditions, the privately 
endowed schools find themselves in the posi- 
tion of being no longer able to bear this 
added expense, and as you know, the State 
scho .s are constantly threatened with the 
reduction in appropriations because of the 
small proportion of students enrolled, who 
are from the State in which the school is 
located. 


My colleagues in the schools of public 
health join with me in expressing our very 
deep appreciation for your interest and your 
energy in forwarding the movement for aid 
to the schools of public health. We want 
to assure you of our willingness to assist you 
in any way in supporting the legislation 
which you have introduced. We have had 
meetings with various groups of the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
with many groups of public and private 
health agencies, and, insofar as we can de- 
termine, there is universal support for this 
type of legislation. 

If, in your opinion, there is anything that 
the representatives of the schools of public 
health could possibly do to assist you in 
advancing this program, please let us know. 
I can assure you of the availability of the 
deans of the schools, or of other members 
of the faculty to assist you in any way that 
you might consider appropriate in the fur- 
ther support of these very important 
measures for the improvement of public 
health. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST L. STEBBINS, M. D., 
Director. 





UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICo, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
ScHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
San Juan, P. R., April 22, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE M. RHODEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. RHODES: Many thanks for your 
letter of April 18 including copy of bill H. R. 
6771 introduced by you to the Congress. I 
am sure all the schools of public health, as 
our own does, appreciate your efforts to as- 
-Sist them in doing their job as efficiently as 
it can be done. 

We are already admitting students for next 
year’s class. If financial help as proposed in 
your bill becomes available, many of our 
worries as to how we are going to operate 
next year and how we are going to improve 
and expand our program in some areas of 
public health will be relieved in no small 
part. 

Sincerely, 
GUILLERMO ArBONA, M. D., 
Head of the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Public Health, 
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UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO Rico, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
ScHOOL oF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
San Juan, P. R., April 24, 1957. 
Congressman GEorGcE M. RHODEs, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House Office Building, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RHODES:I hope you can 
appreciate how grateful we in Puerto Rico 
are for your broad vision in introducing 
H. R. 6771. It is quite apparent that you 
quickly grasped the special needs of schools 
of public health and have proposed a simple 
legislative amendment which will make a 
modest beginning toward solving the 
enormous. economic problems of such in- 
stitutions. 

Our university has been relatively gener- 
ous, in comparison to its many requirements, 
in initiating graduate programs in public 
health. However, had we not received the 
temporary support of ICA, we would never 
have undertaken the curriculum leading to 
a master in public health. At least 50 per- 
cent of our public health students come to 
us from outside Puerto Rico—principally 
from Latin America. This is not a unique 
eharacteristic of our particular school but 
an indication that public health in the 
United States has assumed world leadership. 

Your bill) H. R. 6771 would provide eco- 
nomic assurance which would help to sta- 
bilize the development of our school. While 
I am confident that $1 million will not 
meet total requirements of all the schools 
of public health, it will make a noble 
effort and give great encouragement to uni- 
versity presidents who have frequently had 
mixed feelings in apportioning their meager 
funds for graduate professional education. 

Again let me remind you of what a great 
Pleasure it was to have you, Congressman 
Neat, and Mr. Borchardt here in Puerto Rico 
for an all too brief visit. 

Cordially yours, 
E. Haroutp Hinman, M. D., 
Dean. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
ScHOOL OF PuBLIC HEALTH, 
Berkeley, Calif., April 23, 1957. 
The Honorable Grorce M. RHopEs, 
Fourteenth District, Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. RHopes: Thank you for your let- 
ter of April 18 informing me of your far- 
sighted and energetic steps to aid our Na- 
tion’s public health. As a member ‘of the 
executive committee of our Association of 
Schools of Public Health, may I express our 
deep appreciation for your introduction of 
H. R. 6771. This bill clearly presents the 
pathway for critically necessary aid to 
schools of. public health in their national 
and natural setting. They are truly meeting 
national (and international) public health 
needs in training, consultation, and technical 
assistance as you and your fellow committee- 
man, Congressman NEIL, discussed in our 
Puerto Rico meeting. 

In order that I may seek our university’s 
full support, would it be possible for me to 
have 10 copies of H. R. 6771? 

With kind regards. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES E. Smiru, M. D., 
Dean. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL oF MEDICINE, 
New Orleans, La.,-April 24, 1957. 
Mr. Georce M. RHODEs, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ruopes: I appreciate very much 
your letter of April 18, 1957, with attached 
copy of H. R. 6771. 
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We enjoyed very much our meeting with 
you in San Juan and appreciate your deep 
interest in the financial needs of schools of 
public health in the United States. 

If I may be of any service to you, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

"Yours sincerely, 
W. L. TREvTING, M. D. 


CobuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
April 29, 1957. 
Representative Grorce M. RHODES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE RHopES: Thank you 
very much for your letter of April 18 and 
the attached bill H. R. 6771 regarding grants 
in aid to assist schools of public health. 
Speaking for myself and for the vice presi- 
dent of the university in charge of medical 
affairs I want to say that we are very grate- 
ful that you have taken this initiative. 
Schools of public health essentially produce 
people for public service and not fer private 
practice and large income. As schools which 
occupy this rather unique position we never- 
theless find ourselves in financially difficult 
positions to maintain the size of class or the 
quality of instruction we wish. Any assist- 
ance which can be forthcoming will be used 
constructively and will not replace money 
now being invested by the university. We 
thank you for your interest and hope that 
something will come of your efforts. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray E. TRUSSELL, M. D., M. P. H., 

Executive Officer, School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Medicine. 


_— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 

GrRabDUATE SCHOOL or PuBLIC HEALTH, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce M. RHODEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RHopeEs: Please pardon my de- 
lay in not responding earlier to your kind 
letter of April. 18 with a copy of H. R. 6771, 
which you were good enough to introduce. 

I shall keep in close touch with Dr. Ernest 
L. Stebbins and shall be-most anxious to do 
whatever I can to promote hearings by your 
House Subcommittee and otherwise. 

I know that as a result of your discussions 
with the Deans of the Schools of Public 
Health in San Juan in February, you are 
keenly aware of the precarious financial sit- 
uation which faces these schools. They are 
unique among educational institutions, both 
in training for public service and in render- 
ing specialized consultative services and 
technical assistance to State and local health 
departments. Your interest in this impor- 
tant matter is deeply appreciated. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas ParraNn, M. D., 
Dean. 


Yate UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Grorce M. RHODES, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN RHODES: We enjoyed 
your company and suggestions, and those 
of your associates, while we were in Puerto 
Rico for the annual meeting of the Schools 
of Public Health. Thank you for your good 
letter of April 18, 1957, amd for the as- 
sistance of the bill H. R. 6771 which you in- 
troduced. 
You have indicated by this step your recog- 
nition of the urgent needs of the schools and 
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the importance of this great program o; ,, 
much significance to so Many of our People, 

We will do our best with the tools at hand 
and we appreciate the interest and uncer. 
standing of you and your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ira V. Hiscock, 
Chairman and Past President. 
American Public Health Association, 
Harvarp ScHOOL oF PusLic HEaLth, 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN BELL WILLiams, 
The United States House of Represent. 
atives, House. of Representative; 
Office Building, Washington, D. c. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: As dean of 
1 of the 11 accredited schools of pubji, 
health in the United States, I write in pe. 
half of H. R. 6771 which has been intro. 
duced by Congressman Ruopes of Pennsyj. 
vania. It is my belief that this bil! de. 
serves the most serious consideration 2», 
active support which you and your sup. 
committee. can give to it. 

You are, of course, familiar with the data 
submitted by the Association of Schools of 
Public Health documenting (1) the shortage 
of public health personnel in this coup. 
try; (2) the fact that the graduates of the 
schools of public health enter the public 
service in many States throughout the coun. 
try; (3) the fact that the schools of public 
health are seriously in need of funds, par. 
ticularly for teaching and for genera) opera- 
tions. 

Federal aid to schools of public health is 
clearly justified because the schools are in 
mo sense regional. They provide public 
health personnel for the Nation as a whole. 
For example, 9 graduates of the Harvard 
School of Public Health presently serve in 
Mississippi. Among them are $ division 
heads of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health. 

I respectfully urge you, as Chairman of 
the Health and Science Subcommittee, to 
schedule hearings on H. R. 6771 at the ear- 
liest opportunity. I hope this important 
measure will have your personal support. 
Please let me know if members of our fac- 
ulty and I can help in any way. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, - 
Joun C, Snyper, M. D., Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
\ Minneapolis, May 11, 1957. 
Hon. Georce,M. RHoDEs, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk Mr: Ruopes: Thank you for your 
recent letter with reference to House Resolve 
6771, which you have introduced. I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter which I have sent 
to the chairman of the Health and Science 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. I sincerely hope 
that your proposal will meet with success. 

Ié was a real pleasure to meet with yuu 
in Puerto Rico and to have the opportunity 
of presenting to you and your colleagues 
some of the critical needs of the schools 0! 
public health. I know that we are ll 
greatly indebted to you for the interest that 
you have taken in these problems. 

Very truly yours, 
Gartorp W. ANDERSON, M. D., 
Mayo Professor and Director, 
School of Public Healt’. 
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1957 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that today is the 21st birthday of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. The act was signed into law by the 
president 21 years ago. 

REA has tryly become of age. Loans 
to borrowing cooperatives now exceed 
$314 billion of which borrows have ac- 
tually drawn over $2.75 billion. Repay- 
ments by borrowers have exceeded $621.2 
million of which $377.8 million is prin- 
cipal and $243.4 million interest. A total 
of 761 borrowers have made advanced 
payments of $95,870,361. 

REA Administrator David A. Hamil re- 
ports that 94.2 percent of the Nation’s 
farms are now electrified. Nine hundred 
and eighty energized system have .been 
financed by REA operating over 14% mil- 
lion miles of rural line and serving over 
44, million customers. 

Based on an average family of 4 peo- 
ple, this means that approximately 15 
million people are benefiting from the 
Rural Electrification Administration pro- 
gram. 

Congress passes the laws and estab- 
lishes programs like REA. The success- 
ful operation of these electric coopera- 
tives is dependent on devoted and capa- 
ble leadership among the local commu- 
nities in the Nation. 

In South Dakota many of our lead- 
ing citizens serve on boards of direc- 
tors and in other similar capacities. Our 
REA managers put in long days to meet 
the problems which arise in connection 
with operation of an REA cooperative. 

Our South Dakota situation must be 
exemplary of the national picture for 
electric cooperatives have flourished to 
the point where the net worth of debt- 
free o p nationally is now $404.7 
Inillion. 

_ The State of South Dakota has shared 
in the benefits of the REA program. To- 
tal REA loans in our State amounted to 
$92,524,862 to 34 different cooperatives. 
This total amount represents 212 sepa- 
rate loans, and it provided service to 
75,540 consumers. 

We are justifiably proud that South 
Dakota REA’s are meeting their repay- 
ment obligations and meeting them in 
time. No South Dakota loans are in 
arrears. In fact, of the $10,846,629 which 
have been repaid on the principal, $3,- 
175,182 have been paid in advance of the 
due date. Interest payments to date are 
$5,566,733, 

_I was interested in receiving informa- 
tion from. the REA Administrator the 
other day that in 1945, just before the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
established, only 10.9 percent of the 
farms in the United States were elec- 
trified and in South Dakota only 3.5 
percent enjoyed the benefits of electrical 
service, A moment ago I mentioned that 
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94.2 percent of the Nation’s farms are 
now electrified, and in South Dakota the 
figure is 86.7 percent. South Dakota has 
made a tremendous percentage increase 
during this 2l-year period, going from 
3.5 percent to 86.7 percent. It is well to 
note that private power companies have 
counted for some of this increase and 
have worked jointly with cooperative in 
making power available and otherwise 
assisting with the phenomenal develop- 
ment. : 

In South Dakota, as in every State, 
REA development has not only been of 
great benefit to the farmer and rancher, 
but has also provided great economic 
value for the mainstreet businessman. 
The consumer of REA power finds that 
he can increase his production or work 
more efficiently, which provides him with 
additional purchasing power. This re- 
sults in an economic boost that is felt 
throughout the community. The REA 
consumer purchases appliances, plumb- 
ing, wiring, electric motors, and many 
other items which benefit both the farm- 
er and the businessman. 

A listing of the REA électrification 
loans in western South Dakota alone 
during recent years is an indication of 
how the rural electrification program 
is continuing to move forward. I am at- 
taching a table listing the recent REA 


loans in the Second Congressional 
District. 
‘West River Electric Association, 

Re Naan ch lig imhiglis menaced $274, 000 
Butte Electric Cooperative, Inc., 

pai dicets nik Bh un iniias qiaaieen cence 390, 000 
Lacreek Electric Association, Inc. 

a oats totic palettes eth lna dnth nai ante e-op 750, 000 
Moreau-Grand Electric Coopera- 

tive, Inc., Timber Lake__...__-. 390, 000 
Grand Electric Cooperative, Inc., 

i i heats em 975, 000 
Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative, 

Inc., Valentine, Nebr_......---. 540, 000 
West Central Electric Cooperative, 

Rr ee a co micmed 340, 000 
Rushmore G. & T. Electric Cooper- 

ative, Inc., Rapid City.......... 3, 500, 000 





Breathing Space—The Plight of the Man 
in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the business and professional 
man in the middle-income brackets is 
very hard hit today. So is the small- 
business concern, not protected by accu- 
mulated reserves and subjected to mul- 
tiplying and constantly increasing State 
and local taxes, in addition to Federal 
taxes. i 

In the area of Federal taxation the 
small-business man needs tax relief 
badly and would benefit from a real re- 
vision of the tax laws to give him the 
benéfit of an increased surtax exemp- 
tion, more realistic allowances for costs 
and depreciation and the right to elect 
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whether to make his returns as a corpo- 
ration, partnership, or individual. 

Likewise, the average middle-income 
business and professional man, unable to 
increase his charges adequately to com- 
pensate for the increased costs piling up 
on him from all sides, should be the ob- 
ject of special consideration in any new 
tax-reduction legislation which may be- 
come possible in the event of a surplus 
of Government receipts over expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, I made some suggestions 
for tax relief to these hard-pressed 
groups in a recent speech at Sunbury, 
Pa., which, under leave granted, I in- 
clude herewith: 

BREATHING SPACE—THE PLIGHT OF THE MAN 
IN THE MIDDLE 


(Speech of Representative Hucu Scott, Sixth 
District, Pennsylvania, before Sunbury 
Chapter American Institute of |Banking, 
May 1, 1957) 

In recent months, two of the great English- 
speaking countries took a long look at the 
hardest-hit area of their body politic—the 
middle-income group, the great unorganized, 
the free-enterprising, white-collar people. A 
Conservative government in Great Britain 
and a Liberal government in Canada faced 
up to the fact that the initiative-takers, the 
business and professional people who pro- 
vided most of the pot of gold at the end of 
the government’s tax rainbow were getting 
pretty fed up. They were providing most of 
the initiative, churning up most of the reve- 
nue. At the same time, they were being 
shaken loose by hungry governments of all 
too large a share of the fruits of their initia- 
tive. 

Like the farmer’s pigs in France, they were 
rooting up the truffies only to be rapped on 
the snout and deprived of the enjoyment of 
their diggings. They were growing increas- 
ingly snoutsore. Result: There was a rising 
tendency to forego initiative, to pass up op- 
portunities, through initiative, to increase 
their earnings. 

Great Britain and Canada decided to re- 
dress an unfair situation, before the full con- 
sequences of their tax policies confronted 
them, with a law no Parliament could re- 
peal—the law of diminishing returns. 

They enacted new revenue laws extending 
substantial reductions to the middle-income 
groups. They acted in the sound belief that 
this increased incentive will, in fact, increase 
their national revenues. I think they were 
wise and I think what they did was just. 

We in the United States must put our fiscal 
house in order and prepare to do the same 
thing. If there is a surplus, then proposals 
for tax reductions will gain momentum. 

How can we manage to assure a surplus? 

What should be done with such a surplus? 

What tax-cut incentives would supply im- 
petus to the sorely pressed men in the 
middle? 

A surplus exists when we spend less than 
we take in. We are headed toward our third 
successive balanced budget. This is as many 
times as the budget was balanced in the en- 
tire preceding 25 years. 

We are faced with a $24 billion carryover 


. In spending authorized by the previous 84th 


Congress. They failed to enact legislation 
to put the Federal budget on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis 4s recommended by 
the bipartisan Hoover Commission. Because 
of the default of that Congress, economy can 
only begin belatedly by cutting in advance 
the future backlog of carryover authoriza- 
tions, by returning to the Treasury unex- 
pended funds where possible and by extreme 
care in commitment to new authorizations. 
The House of Representatives has already 
cut new appropriations by $1.2 billion, 
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Porthcoming action on agriculture, defense 
and American aid abroad will permit further 
substantial cuts. The President has already 
approved a $254 million cut in soil-bank 
funds and a $500 million reduction in Army 
appropriations. If the Senate holds the 
line—and there are now some indications to 
that effect—the new budget will have lost 
some water, and gained in economic realism. 

The recipe for a surplus, like the recipe 
for rabbit stew, properly begins with “first 
catch your rabbit.” Receipts have been es- 
timated at about $73 billion. If the econo- 
mies above suggested can be made to stick 
and if receipts justify estimates, then we 
shall be entitled to consider what should 
be done with the resulting surplus. 

Government, in good conscience, should 
treat a surplus as a trust for two pur- 
poses: to reduce its debts and to enable 
its citizens to retain as much of their earn- 
ings as possible. 

There are many views as to the priori- 
ties, as between public debt reduction and 
tax relief. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 7635, which 
refiects my judgment as to a fair method of 
dealing with a Federal surplus when it is 
achieved. . 

My bill requires that an established sur- 
plus be applied one-half to the reduction 
of the national debt and one-half to the re- 
duction of personal income taxes. This tax 
reduction formula’ would extend the same 
percentage of tax relief as the proportionate 
reduction of taxes bears to the total income 
tax receipts of the previous fiscal year. Thus, 
if the one-half of the surplus so applied 
equals 7 percent of the total personal income 
tax receipts, a 7 percent tax reduction would 
be authorized in the upcoming income tax 
returns. 

Other tax proposals by like-minded mem- 
bers approach the problem of tax relief in 
varying ways, all of which warrant serious 
consideration. 

These suggestions include relief from 
double taxation of dividends, increase in 
exemptions for dependents, lowering cap- 
ital gains taxes, permitting full deduction 
of capital losses, relief to corporations. 

There is also the problem of greatly need- 
ed relief to small business. Here I believe the 
formula of Andrew Mellon would operate 
most effectively: a reduction of taxation upon 
small business should work actually to in- 
crease tax revenues and it would certainly 
reduce the number of small business fail- 
ures. 

My own bill (H. R. 6033) to assist small 
and independent businesses, is similar to 
proposals offered by several other Members 
of Congress. 

These proposals include, among others, 
provision for a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent with an increase in present surtax ex- 
emption, provides certain growth, expansion, 
and modernization exemptions, and author- 
izes more rapid amortization of property 
utilized for the production of profit. 

This bill also provides credits for losses 
incurred through investment or loans to 
small and independent business enterprises. 
It also permits the small or independent 
businessman an election, in filing tax re- 
turns, for corporations to file as individuals 
or partnerships, and vice versa. 

The present House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has steadfastly refused to corisider 
any relief to small and independent business- 


men and unless this attitude alters, needed” 


relief in this important quarter of our econ- 
omy will continue to be denied. 

I submit that if your Congress achieves 
the much desired surplus over expenditures, 
the area of incentive tax cuts to encourage 
renewed initiative can be located at least in 
part, among the foregoing suggestions. 

The constant squeeze upon the man in the 
middle aggravated by increased, new and 
multiplying State and municipal taxes, has 
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made him more tax conscious than ever be- 
fore in his life. And let it not be forgotten 
that the percentage of increase in taxes on 
the State and municipal level is far out- 
stripping the Federal tax level. Fortunately, 
some counties, such as yours, are competently 
administered and some States have legisla- 
tures to put some sort of brake on gover- 
nors who like to think big and spend bigger. 

Returning to the Federal Government, it is 
unfortunate that two-thirds of our annual 
fiscal burden bears heavily upon us because 
of “the bear tht walks like a man”—one 
Khrushchev ‘by name, one huge menace by 
intent—who does not yet give believable evi- 
dence of willingness to cooperate in mutual 
reduction of armaments. 

The nucleus of our dilemma lies in the 
fantastic cost of our nuclear deterrents. 

As the President said in his state of the 
Union message, we know that “a sound and 
safeguarded agreement for open skies, un- 
armed aerial sentinels, and reduced arma- 
ment would provide a valuable contribution 
toward a durable peace in the years ahead.” 

Until the auspicious opportunity for peace- 
ful solutions genuinely presents itself, we 
must confront armed and godless atheism 
with the strength of our truth and the truth 
of our strength. : 

As Shakespeare says in Measure for Meas- 
ure: “Heaven grant us its peace, but not the 
king of Hungary’s.” 

Here within our homeland’s bounds your 
Government owes you a duty to pursue 
policies supporting a healthy, growing econ- 
omy capable not only of providing the re- 


sources to keep the Government in forward Y 


motion, but also to give us ever greater 
scope to better our own lot. 

As free men plan and execute their plans, 
as they find incentive to take risks and to 
earn rewards, they create an economy in- 
creasingly marked by equality of opportunity 
for all. 

It has been well said, by a percipient ob- 
server, that the greatest of our American re- 
sources is to be found in the vigorous spirit 
of self-reliant men and women interested 
not only in receiving incomes but in earning 
them. 

And on that note, may I leave with you a 
quotation from Goethe: “That which we 
have inherited from our forefathers, we must 
earn again in order to deserve.” 


Our Separate Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with a prize-winning essay titled “Our 
Separate Rights,” prepared by Donna 
McCay, Charleston, S.C. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider it a great privilege to include 
this essay. I have known this young lady 
all of her life. She recently won the fizst 
prize for the entire State of South Caro- 
lina in a contest sponsored by the Sons 
of the American Revolution. She is a 
very smart young lady and should be- 
come one of our outstanding Americans. 

The essay follows: 

Our SEPsRATE RIGHTS 
(By Donna McCay, St. Andrew’s Parish High 
School, Charleston, S. C.) 

The Constitution of the United States cre- 

ated a federation, that is, a Government in 


~ 
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which there are two levels of authority 
a central Government and a@ local gover. 
ment—with the citizens subject to the lay, 
of both. Each exercises final authority jp 
specified areas. The Federal Governmen; 
exerts power principally on externa! mat. 
ters, and the States are supreme in their jp. 
ternal affairs. In a federation, where tp, 
powers are thus divided, the Federal Gp. 
ernment and the States preserve their in. 
tegrity, give strength to each other, act as 
checks upon too much centralization or 
too much localization, and cooperate jy 
carrying out their authority. 

There has been and continues to be muy 
disagreement over this balance of power 
This is largely due to overlapping author. 
ity in some matters because of the vague. 
ness and contradictory nature of two clause 
in the Constitution. The first is the neces. 
sary and proper clause, which is the basis 
for the implied powers doctrine of the Feq. 
eral Government. The second clause is tha 
which reserves to the States any power no 
delegated to the Federal Government. fe. 
tween the two there is a border line of up. 
certainty. 

Since the adoption of the Constitutio, 
there has been a tendency to increase the 
authority of the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States. This shift in the 
balance of power has taken place gradual. 
ly. Twice the Constitution has beep 
amended to increase Federal authority, and 
frequently the doctrines of implied powers 
has been expanded to this end. Judicial ip. 
terpretation of the intentions of the framers; 
of the Constitution has generally upheld or 
broadened Federal power. Another effective 
method of security additional contro! is that 
of Federal aid to States for some project 
which the State is financially unable or un- 
willing to undertake. In accepting this aid 
the States usually accept Federal supervision 
of the work. 

The greater efficiency of the Federal! Gov. 
ernment as compared with that of State gov. 
ernment has been responsible in part for this 
increase in centralization of power. The 
chief reason, however, has been the broaden- 
ing scope of modern civilization bringing a 
need for more centralized management for 
its great social and economic problems, 
Today there is a slight countertrend as many 
express concern over the rapid expansion of 
Federal power. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion advocates restoring some of the States’ 
authority, but the steps it has taken indi- 
cate only a mild breeze of reaction to the 
headlong centralization of power. 

The State is still fundamental to the very 
operation of the Federal Government be- 
cause in the exercise of its functions the Fed- 
eral Government must rely upon the States 
to discharge their duties. Otherwise, a gen- 
eral breakdown would occur, no matter how 
efficiently Federal officials might try to ful 
fill their obligations. 2 

The expansion of Federal power should not 
be permitted to increase indefinitely, lest it 
prove a menace to popular government. The 
United States has a population of 170 million 
and an area equal to three-fourths of all 
Europe; it has metropolitan centers, farm- 
lands, deserts, mountain peaks where snow 
never melts, and valleys where snow never 
falls. Among the people there are differ- 
ences of color, customs, and creed. The 4 
States are too diverse to be fitted into an 
absolutely uniform mold. No Central Gov- 
ernment, however efficient, can solve al) their 
problems. It must also be remembered that 
an overburdened National Government may 
become unresponsive to the wishes of the 
people. 

There is a vital need for cooperation among 
units of Government to work together har- 
moniously, and the States have proved theif 
value as partners of the Nation in a great 


variety of cooperative enterprises. 
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Massachusetts Spokesman on Need for 
Federal Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday, before the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Mr. 
John D. Coughlan, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Youth Service Board, 
testified on the need for Federal leader- 
ship to State and local efforts to prevent 
and treat juvenile delinquency. Mr. 
Coughlan’s statement showed great 
knowledge of the subject matter before 





the subcommittee, as well as deep. 


thought concerning the proper role of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
this far-reaching problem. I was very 
much impressed with what Mr. Coughlan 
had to say and the many cogent points 
he made as to the need for farsighted 
and knowledgeable leadership on the 
part of the Federal Government in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Coughlan’s prepared 
statement be printed in the ConGres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF JOHN D. CouGHLAN, CHAIRMAN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS YOUTH SERVICE BOARD 

AND DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION or YOUTH 


SERrvicE, CONCERNING FEDERAL Alp To AssISsT 


IN COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, MADE 
AT THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARING BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Those of us who have official responsibili- 
ties for combating delinquency and crime 
have become increasingly alarmed in recent 
years over the dangerous increase in offenses 
against the law committed by juveniles. A 
recent analysis of the situation by Dr. Mar- 
tha May Eliot, longtime Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, indicates that juvenile de- 
linquency has risen 70 percent since 1950. 
J. Edgar Hoover, a month or so ago, presented 
startling figures showing not only a national 
increase in crime but also a shocking per- 
centage of serious crimes committed by per- 
sons under the age of 21. 

One of the most significant aspects of this 
situation is that the increase is not confined 
to any section or State or group of States, 
but extends throughout the whole Nation. 
It is reasonable to say that juvenile de- 
linquency is no longer contained by State 
and that it is no longer exclu- 
sively a State or local concern. Scarcely a 

the 


week goes by that we in Massachusetts are 
not arranging for turn of one of our 
delinquents or for sending one back to an- 
State” In California, I am informed, a 

is iio sen to re- 

way and d uent boys and girls 

to their home States across the Nation. Add 
to this wiping out of boundaries the alarming 
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increase both as to number and to serious- 
ness of offenses, and the problem can be 
clearly seen as no longer one of infected local 
areas but rather as a serious and growing 
contamination of the whole Nation’s youth. 
As such, therefore, it has become not only a 
problem for the States and the local com-~- 
munities, but also a problem of Federal con- 
cern because it directly affects the national 
welfare. 

Juvenile delinquency is like a disease—al- 
most a plague in our times. It spreads from 
individual to individual, from group to group, 
from generation to generation. 

It is my considered conviction that unless 
a nationwide effort is made in the present 
year and those immediately ahead to solve 
this social problem, or, if not to solve it, at 
least to arrest the increase, the consequences 
to American youth will be devastating. At 
present spreading rates, if unchecked, it is 
horrifying to think that this Nation may 
well have 2 million juveniles arrested an- 
nually by the police by 1967, only 10 years 
from now. 

The implications of this for national de- 
fense are obvious. We are all familiar with 
the necessity for maintaining our manpower 
reserve. Let me point out that 2 million cor- 
rupted youths represent a serious lessening 
of that manpower because they make poor 
citizens and unreliable soldiers. Contrary to 
general belief, the armed services do not, ex- 
cept in some individual cases, reform serious 
delinquents. In fact, recognition of this has 
led to a policy of rejection by the services of 
those with juvenile records. 

Let me point out, also, that adult crimi- 
nals are largely recruited from the ranks of 
juvenile delinquents and that the nation- 
wide control and prevention of crime in this 
and succeeding generations will depend to a 
large extent on the development of effective 
measures in the prevention and control of 
the antecedent condition of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Four years ago I was placed in charge of 
the Massachusetts delinquency control pro- 
gram. As each year has passed, I have be- 
come increasingly convinced that the great 
challenge of our times in the field of crime 
and delinquency is the challenge to preven- 
tion. 

It is at this point that the place of the 
Federal Government in the total effort be- 
comes significant. 

Since the national welfare is certainly in- 
volved, the participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is imperative. There is, in my 
opinion, an obligation to supply leadership 
and stimulation to the States and the lo- 
calities, as well as the kind of coordination 
of effort and research that only the Federal 
Government can provide—and has in other 
fields provided so well. 

One outstanding example of Federal action 
is the recent episode of the Salk vaccine to 
prevent poliomyelitis. I have no doubt that 
the efforts to validate, to distribute, and to 
inoculate would still be sporadic, varied from 
State to State, and relatively ineffectual if 
the Federal’ Government had not assumed 
the obligation of leadership and coordina- 
tion. Isubmit to you that children through- 
out the Nation turning to crime, menacing 
society, corrupting others, and at 15 or 16 
becoming wanton killers or themselves fall- 
ing before police guns should be equally the 
concern of the Congress. It is an historical 
fact that the decline of the great republics 
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and democracies of the past did not result 
from decrease of physical prowess, but from 
moral degeneration. 

The Federal leadership and coordination 
has been notable in many other areas also— 
in research and setting of standards for food 
and drugs; in the field of mental health; in 
the control of narcotics; in the improvement 
of agriculture; in the training of clinical 
psychologists to handle the problems of vet- 
erans, to mention only a few. 

In all these areas, the leadership of the 
Federal Government, recognizing the nation- 
al interests involved as a justification for 
participation, has given direction and pur- 
pose to development and improvement, and 
has resulted in major accomplishments that 
at best would be long delayed or indifferent- 
ly accomplished if left to the States alone, 
or, at worst, would not have taken place at 
all. 

I am not referring here to direct opera- 
tional subsidy or Federal handouts, but 
rather to limited funds directly tagged for 
service and research for the accomplishment 
of purposes that cannot be provided by the 
States acting aloné or independently. 

It appears to me, for example, that one im- 
portant area of activity with respect to crime 
and delinquency for the Federal Government 
would be to aid the States to set up pilot 
projects in key areas in delinquency pre- 
vention and control that would serve to pro- 
vide information that would become avail- 
able to other States on what methods have 
validity and success and what are likely to 
be ineffective. It might well be that such 
projects would help to replace outmoded in- 
effective methods and programs and develop 
programs better adapted to meet modern 
needs. 

I am sure, also, that, like Massachusetts, 
there are some other States where new type 
programs are having ‘a real impact on de- 
linquency, but which are only partially effec- 
tive because they must be financed by pri- 
vate funds, or because State funds are lim- 
ited as to amount and use. 

Such projects require the hiring of highly 
trained professionally qualified wv rkers for 
whom adequate salaries must be provided. 
Generally speaking, rigid State salary sched- 
ules and personnel practices do not allow 
sufficient latitude and flexibility to hire such 
persons. At least, this is true in Massachu- 
setts. It will be a long time before such 
State limitations can be eliminated, if ever. 
In the meantime, the problem grows more 
and more serious, and the national welfare is 
increasingly jeopardized. Long established 
policy and Federal practice, on the other 
hand, allows sufficient flexibility in approv- 
ing grants for such projects to enable them 
to be effective. 

Another great need in the field of delin- 
quency prevention and control is the devel- 
opment of more trained workers. This need 
is acute in Massachusetts, as I am sure it is 
the Nation. Unfortunately, 
State money cannot be used to provide 
stipends and scholarships or to set up ade- 
quate collaborative training with univer- 
sities, and we must look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet this national need. 

This is entirely consistent with Federal 
aid and assistance programs—for example, in 
the training of clinical psychologists, train- 
ing of registered nurses for supervisory ‘posi- 
tions, and the training of professional work- 
ers in the area of mental and public health, 
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In this connection, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that funds 
provided for the National Institute of Mental 
Health can, under certain circumstances, be 
obtained for use in programs combating de- 
linquency. While I recognize the need for 
research to be carried on by Mental Health 
and feel that the National Institute of 
Mental Health and State mental health au- 
thorities will play an important part in fu- 
ture. development of delinquency control 
programs, I must insist that a substantial 
part of Federal moneys directed at delin- 
quency should go to those public agencies 
whose primary responsibility is delinquency 
itself, not a single aspect of many and varied 
responsibilities. Let me make it clear that 
I favor continued Federal aid in the field of 
mental health. I am disturbed, however, 
over what appears to be, so far as Federal aid 
funds are concerned, a tendency to regard 
delinquency as an exclusive province of 
mental health authorities. 

In Massachusetts, the youth service board 
is an integrated State agency set up in 1949 
to attack the problem of delinquency, in- 
cluding not only rehabilitation of those 
offending, but also its prevention. With 
some 2,500 delinquents under its jurisdiction 
in any given year, it seems to me most un- 
wise and undesirable for such an agency to 
obtain Federal funds or benefits from Fed- 
eral funds only on a hat-in-hand basis by 
going either to. the National Institute of 
Mental Health or even, in some cases, to pri- 
vate agencies, through which Federal funds 
are being channeled. Such procedure not 
only limits the amount available, inasmuch 
as the mental health agencies will obviously 
take care of their own needs first, but also, 
it operates to bar the use of Federal funds in 
those instances where a legitimate delin- 
quency prevention and control project is not 
slanted as a mental health project. What I 
am saying here is that it is time, now that 
delinquency is becoming so serious, for the 
Federal Government to recognize in its aid 
program law enforcement and other public 
agencies directly concerned with delinquency, 
instead of confining the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program to the mental-health field. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Youth Service 
Board surveyed the communities of the State 
with respect to areas of activity where State 
and Federal funds could be used to greatest 
advantage in the attack on delinquency. As 
a result of that survey, we learned that our 
police departments are eager to provide spe- 
cial training for officers dealing with juve- 
niles and to set up juvenile police bureaus 
within their departments. 

I will recall to your mind the police train- 
ing programs of the FBI and their value to 
State and local police in the effort to com- 
bat crime. 

With Federal help, I believe that training 
programs of similar value could be set up in 
all the States to assist local police in their 
concerted efforts to handle the juvenile pro- 
gram. I believe that such programs set up 
in each State would have national value and 
important impact on the situation we face. 
The police are still a first line of defense in 
the attack on delinquency and everything 
possible must be done to enable them to 
coordinate and improve their efforts. 

Fundamentally, my plea to your honorable 
committee is for favorable action on any one 
of the several bills before you, including that 
of the administration, or on a synthesis of 
the best features of all of them. 

I want to make it clear thatthe amount 
of money provided in these bills is an ex- 
tremely small amount in the total Federal 
budget, but the benefits will be large because 
they will mean the extra effort and the addi- 
tional stimulation needed in the States in 
coping with this problem: 

It must be understood, also, that I do not 
seek or favor large Federal operation grants 
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or handouts. In Massachusetts, during the 
past 5 years, we have almost doubled our 
appropriations. We are, therefore, quite will- 
ing and able to do our full part in discharging 
ourselves of our State responsibility. 

There are certain limited areas indicated 
in these bills, however, namely, demonstra- 
tion, intensification of existing effort, and 
training of workers, where Federal participa- 
tion is necessary and desirable. I am sure, 
also, that if this is true of Massachusetts, it 
must be doubly true of other States without 
a youth authority where the attack on delin- 
quency is not nearly so structured and 


organized. 

With substantial deterioration of an im- 
portant segment of our youth certainly and 
demonstrably facing us, I cannot but feel 
that your honorable committee and the Con- 
gress itself will give favorable action to the 
proposal that the Federal Government as- 
sume a position of leadership in solving this 
growing social problem and by limited and 
reasonable financial aid, as provided in the 
bills before you, furnish the stimulation and 
the help for an improved national attack. 


The Publishers and Mr. Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21,1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared May 11. 1957, in the 
Daytona Beach Evening News, Daytona 
Beach, Fia., relating to the freedom of 
the press: 

THE PUBLISHERS AND MR. DULLES 

Newspaper publishers and managing edi- 
tors from all over Plorida are here to attend 
the spring meeting of the Florida Daily News- 
paper Association and the Associated Press 


Association of Florida. These men and their - 


wives, while all fiercely loyal to their own 
communities, tell us they love to come to 
Daytona Beach; find a congenial holiday at- 
mosphere here that relaxes them. They like 
our informality and the picturesqueness of 
our broad beach and our green girt river. 
And, needless to say, we love having them, 
We like entertaining guests in Daytona 
Beach; pride ourselves on having a flair for 
it. And to have such knowledgeable, and 
hence critical guests as the newspapermen of 
Florida, presents a challenge that delights us. 
As in all conventions, much talk will be 
among the visitors about matters 
their business and profession 
(for it takes both to make a newspaper). 
They will doubtless shake their heads over 
rising costs and narrowing profits, over the 
price of newsprint—now, economic law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, in good sup- 
ply yet at higher cost—powwow about pos- 
sible legislation that might make their lives 


It may be doubted that they will devote a 
great deal of their conversation to John 
Foster Dulles. They might be wise if they did. 

For John Foster, the master of tactless 
diplomacy, coiner of such reckless phrases as 
“brink of war” and “master of retaliation,” 


world that nobody who has anything what- 
ever to do with the dissemination of news 
can fail to take note and suffer keen alarm. 
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In a letter to publisher Arthur Hay: Sulz 
berger of the New York Times in reply to hi, 
protest against restricting the number ang 
activities of American newsmen who m\.>. 
be allowed to find out for us what is goin 
in Red China, Dulles wrote: 

“The Constitutional freedom of the preg; 
relates to publication, and not to the caine. 
ing of news.” a 

Therein is joined a vital issue. “Surejy» 
the Times said editorially, “Mr. Dulles mus; 
realize that the right to publish news qe. 
pends on the prior right to have access to jt 
If access is arbitrarily limited, as in the pres. 
ent case, the right of publication is inter. 
fered with to exattly the same degree 
Would Mr. Dulles contend that freedom 1, 
produce a blank page is ‘freedom of the 
press’?’’ 

Editors and publishers must face the fact 
that the basic concept of press freedom, so 
hard and so long fought for, is in jeopardy 
if, indeed, the Dulles viewpoint is allowed ig 
prevail—even if it is merely permitted to be 
widely concurred in. 

The public’s right to know is the heart of 
“press freedom,” not merely the right to pub- 
lish. To know what? To know the truth, 
as deeply as we can fathom the truth. And 
to fathom the truth, we cannot stop with 
hearsay. We have to see with our own eyes, 
hear with our own ears—yes, smell with our 
own noses—and report what we see and hear 
and smell. Can truth ever damage the 
United States of America? 

This latest booboo of John Foster Dulles 
can set the purposes of the American press 
back 200 years. And publishers and editors 
should be thinking and talking about it 
along with the problems of the back shop 
and the accounting room.—H. M. D. 


Historic Friendship of Jews and Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker in the 
present unfortunate conflict between 
the State of Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors, it is well to bear in mind that firm 
foundations of friendship exist histori- 
cally between Jews and Arabs which give 
hope that friendly peace may be worked 
out in the Middle East by men of good 
will. 

Therefore, I introduce for the record 
@ paper delivered by Rabbi Dr. Bernard 
Bergman, honorary chairman of the Re- 
ligious Zionists of America, formerly na- 
tional president of Hapoel Hamizrachi 
of America, the religious labor move- 
ment of Israel. 

The paper was delivered in New York 
City on May 6, 1957, on the occasion of 
ninth anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Israel. In my view, Dr. 
Bergman’s learned address has great 
‘current significance in showing the his- 
torical friendship which has existed be- 
tween Jews and Arabs and the conse- 
quent possibilities of peaceful and mu- 
tually beneficial coexistence of the peo- 
ple of Israel and their Arab neighbors. 

The paper follows: 

Historic FrRienpsHir of Jews AND ARA5S 

(By Rabbi Dr. Bernard Bergman) 

Insidious propaganda has managed to pe'- 

suade large numbers of Americans that the 
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ems of the Middle East are insoluble 
ean Jews and Arabs are prevented from 
working together by an inveterate hostility 
toward one another. It is not up to us to say 
now the Arabs feel in this matter, they have 
their own both Arab and Ameri- 
can. But we feel in duty bound to issue the 
strongest denial from the Jewish 
side. It is simply not true that the Zionists 
‘ho embarked upon the resettlement of the 
Holy Land against seemingly impossible odds 
were animated by @ hostile attitude toward 
the Arabs. The Zionist attitude toward the 
arabs has always been, and still is, friendly; 
zionism has extended toward the Arabs a 
nelping hand, and this helping hand is still 
welcoming @ handshake whenever the Arabs 
ae pages have the task of pre- 
senting to the American public conclusive 
evidence of how ‘the Zionist pioneers, men 
like We' and Ben-Gurion, were eager 
to avoid any conflict with the existing Arab 
population of Palestine. They made desper- 
ate efforts to obtain Arab agreement to Jew- 
ish settlement and even when they failed, 
they continued their efforts to improve the 
economic and cultural conditions of the 
arab population, among whom the Zionist 
settlers have lived. Moreover, this positive 
attitude of the pioneers has been fully main- 
tained by the state of Israel, which is spend- 
ing vast sums Of money to better the living 
conditions of its Arab citizens. This applies 
also to the Arab refugees, whom the Jewish 
state had tried to keep contented within its 
borders. 
THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 
The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 
1917, was officially proclaimed by Lord Balfour 
on behalf of the British Government. It con- 
tains a guaranty of Arab rights in Eretz 
Israel in the clause: “It being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done to prejudice 
the civil and the religious rights of the exist- 
ing non-Jewish population of Palestine.” 
The Arabs had not asked for such a guaran- 
ty, but the Zionist leaders, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Nachum Sokolov, and Louis D. Bran- 
deis proposed the Arab rights. 
EARLY ZIONIST OVERTURES TO THE ARABS 


In December 1917, the Zionist Organization 
made a public appeal to the Arabs to nego- 
tiate with the Jews and to come to a political 
agreement with them. This appeal was sup- 
ported by all the Zionist leaders, and Dr. 
Weizmann, issued the following public 
statement: 

“There is the old Arab problem. The Arabs 
are not strangers, they have lived in the 
country for centuries. They are a primitive 
people and they do not wish to leave Pales- 
tine as we enter Palestine. We say: there is 
room for both of us. You shall benefit by 
our coming, and we shall benefit by the 
friendly relations between you and us. We 
cannot go into the country like junkers; 
we cannot afford to drive out other people. 
We shall be the last people to drive the 
fellah off hisland. We shall establish normal 
relations between them and us. The Arabs 
will live among us. They will/not suffer, they 
will live among us as Jews live here in Eng- 
land. That is our attitude toward the 
Arabs.” (Zionist Policy, English Zionist Fed- 
eration, September 21, 1919.) : 

There could be no clearer proof of the 
humane attitude of the Zionists toward the 
Arabs than this statement by a man who was 
at that time, and remained until his death, 
the undisputed leader of world Zionism. 

THE WEIZMANN-FEISAL AGREEMENT 

The Arab were, at that time, 
ready to come to an agreement with the Zion- 
ists, especially Feisal, later king of Irag. The 
famous Col. T, E. Lawrence, who did as much 
&s any man to free the Arabs from the Turk- 
ish yoke and who sympathized with both 
Jews and Arabs, acted as an intermediary be- 
tween the Jewish and Arab delegates then 
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gathered in Paris for the Versailles Peace 
Conference. After some talks, a treaty of 
friendship was signed on January 3, 1919, by 
Weizmann and Feisal, on behalf of Arabs and 
Jews. 

The preamble of the treaty states that 
“mindful of the racial and ancient bonds 
existing between the Arabs and the Jewish 
people, and realizing that the surest means 
of working out the consummation of their 
national aspirations is through their closest 
collaboration and in the development of the 
Arab State and Palestine * * *.” Article 
VII provides that “the Zionist Organization 
will use its best efforts to assist the Arab 
State in providing the means of developing 
the natural resources and economic position 
thereof.” 

Confirming the treaty, Feisal wrote to 
Felix Frankfurter, one of the Jewish dele- 
gates then in Paris: 

“We feel that Arabs and Jews are cousins 
in race, have suffered similar oppression at 
the hand of powers stronger than ourselves, 
and by a happy coincidence have been able 
to take the first step toward the mutual 
attainment of their national ideals. The 
Arabs, especially the educated among us, look 
with deepest sympathy on the Zionist move- 
ment. Our deputation here in Paris is fully 
acquainted with the proposals submitted 
yesterday by the Zionist Organization to the 
peace conference as we regard them as mod- 
erate and proper. We will do our best, as far 
as we are concerned, to help their attainment 
and we will offer the Jews a hearty welcome 
home.” 

ARAB RESPONSE TO JEWISH OVERTURES OF 

FRIENDSHIP 

The Palestinian Arabs reacted to the Jewish 
overtures in a very different manner. Already 
on November 3, 1918, they made a formal 
protest to the British military authorities 
in Palestine against Jewish immigration 
which was practically nonexistent at that 
time. 

In ‘April and May 1919, Arab mobs began a 
series of attacks on Jewish settlers, and only 
the intervention of British troops and police 
stopped serious damage. 

On March 1, 1920, Captain Trumpeldor, 
Jewish war hero and prominent Zionist lead- 
er, was killed by Arab marauders at an iso- 
lated farm in Galilee. 

Finally, in April 1920, the Arab mobs got 
out of hand and. overwhelmed British and 
Jewish resistance. Serious pogroms started 
in Jerusalem and spread from the holy city 
to other parts of Eretz Israel. There were 60 
Jewish dead before order could be restored. 
No Arab casualties were recorded. 

JEWS CONTINUE CONCILIATION POLICY 
In June 1921, Sir Herbert Samuel arrived 


in Palestine as the first British High Com- 
missioner under the mandate. He came to 


> 


. the country in the wake of a new wave of 


pogrom which had started in Jaffa in the 
previous month. Nonetheless, he announced 
@ program intended to win over the Arabs. 
He offered them a series of concessions, in- 
cluding a share in governing the country 
through a legislative council, in which the 
Arabs would be in the majority (there were 
to be 8 Muslims and 2 Jews among the elected 
members). In 1922, Samuel put his signa- 
ture to a white paper on Palestine which 
made a mockery of the declaration that 
“Palestine is to become as Jewish as England 
is English” and practically nullified the Jew- 
ish aspiration for a national home by in- 
terpreting the Balfour Declaration as prom- 
ising not the whole of Palestine as the na- 
tional home for the Jews but merely the 
establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. On June 22, 1918, the world 
Zionist organization accepted this limited 
concept of the Jewish national home. (Co- 
lonial office, Palestine, correspondence with 
the Arab delegation and the Zionist organ- 
ization, HMSO, command 122.) 
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In August 1921, the first Zionist Congress 
to be held after World War I, passed a reso- 
lution affirming the determination of the 
Jewish people to live with the Arab people 
on terms of unity and mutual respect and, 
together with them, to make the common 
home into a flourishing community, the up- 
building of which may assure to each of its 
peoples undisturbed and successful develop- 
ment. 

The same feelings were expressed by the 
Zionist leaders working on the spot in Eretz 
Israel, irrespective of factional differences. 

Chaim Arlosoroff made it clear: “It is gen- 
erally recognized today, if not heretofore, 
that the future economic life of Zionist en- 
terprise is hound up with the Arabs.” 
Shortly after Arlosoroff made this statement, 
he was killed by the Arabs. 

Viadimir Jabotinsky, chief of the revi- 
sionist faction that was generally considered 
most hostile to the Arabs, spoke the same 
kind of language: “There is not one Zionist 
who really dreams of ousting the existing 
rural population of Palestine.” 

David Ben-Gurion affirmed in the 1920's, 
when he was one of a number of Socialist 
leaders, the same friendly attitude as now 
when he serves as Prime Minister of the State 
of Israel: “In our policy toward the outside 
world, an agreement with the Arab peeople 
is our decisive political task.” This he said 
after the Jaffa pogrom of 1929, which added 
another bitter Jewish memory to the fatal 
month of Ab. 

Jewish political and social organizations 
were formed with the avowed purpose of 
fostering Jewish-Arab amity. 


PRACTICAL JEWISH HELP FOR PALESTINIAN ARA®5S 


The Jewish settlers in Palestine helped the 
Arabs not only with words—which are 
cheap—but also with deeds. It is largely 
due to the many-sided Jewish efforts that 
the Palestine Arabs reached in so many ways 
a level infinitely superior to their com- 
patriots in countries where the Arabs ruled 
themselves. 

One clear sign of progress is the natural 
increase of the Arab population, due to the 
decrease in the death rate. While their 
leaders complained of being displaced by the 
newcomers, the Arabs increased from 673,000 
in 1922 to 940,000 in 1935, an increase very 
much larger than the Jewish gain by immi- 
gration. 

The Arab death rate fell very largely be- 
cause of their contact with the Jewish settle- 
ment. It was the Jews who introduced 
modern hygiene into Palestine, who drained 
the malarial swamps, did research in tropical 
medicine, pioneered in inoculation work, 
halved the Arab infant mortality rate from 
186/1,000 in 1922 to 90/1,000 in 1946. It was 
the high taxes paid by the Jews that pro- 
vided the money for the health and social 
service activities among the Arabs whose tax 
yield was exceedingly slight. The selfless 
and devoted work of numberless Jewish men 
and women, whose fight against disease, 
filth, bad housing, etc. did not stop at any 
national boundaries. Jewish hospitals, to 
take but one example, have always been open 
to everybody—a proud tradition still main- 
tained in the State of Israel. (The Arabs 
in Israel, Israeli Government Office of Infor- 
mation, Jerusalem, 1952.) 

But welfare depends to a very large ex- 
tent on economics, and here, too, Jews helped 
Arabs considerably. The mainstay of Pales- 
tine agriculture is the growing of citrus 
fruit, an activity started by Jewish settlers 
and adopted by the Arabs who directly bene- 
fited from Jewish agricultural research and 
the citrus marketing scheme to which they 
were admitted as full members, and which 
provided them with a steady income beyond 
anything they previously enjoyed. 

Arab workers in cities and on the land were 
employed by Jews, while Jewish capital was 
instrumental in starting Palestine Arabs on 
the way to industrialization. Nascent Arad 
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industries also benefited from the internal 
market expanding through Jewish settle- 
ment. 

The Jews also tried to protect the Arabs 
from the almost inevitable abuses of in- 
dustrialization. Already in 1922, Jewish 
unions obtained from the mandatory govern- 
ment a prohibition of child labor, restric- 
tion of work of women and youths in special- 
ly exhausting, dangerous, or unsanitary 
kinds of work, and a workmen’s compensa- 
tion scheme. This is still the position in 
Israel today and thousands of Arab work- 
ers have benefited from the very important 
position that Israel has managed to achieve 
for itself. A special Arabic newspaper, It- 
tihad Al Amal (Workers’ Unity) caters for 
Arab workers and keeps them in touch with 
Histadruth activities. 

Nor were the cultural needs of the Arabs 
neglected. Jewish taxes largely financed the 
expansion of Arab education which boosted 
the percentage of school-going children to 
48 percent (70 percent for male children), 
created Arab secondary education almost 
from scratch, and sent hundreds of young 
Palestinian Arabs for higher education 
abroad. This situation can be usefully com- 
pared with the 90-percent illiteracy rates 
of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

But perhaps the most unbiased testimony 
to what the Jews have done for the Arabs in 
the period of the mandate, comes from the 
British: “The general beneficent effect of 
Jewish immigration on Arab welfare is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the increase of the 
Arab population is most marked in urban 
areas affected by Jewish development.” (Re- 
port of the Palestine Royal Commission of 
1937.) To appreciate this British tribute 
to Jewish constructive work at its fullest, 
it must be remembered that it comes from 
the report of a Commission investigating a 
full-scale war fought by the Arabs against 

« the Jewish settlers and coming to general 
conclusions that pleased the Arabs and hor- 
rified the Jews. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ARAB AGGRESSION (1928-48) 


The 1920's were marked by a truce in Arab- 
Jewish relations, the last peaceful period 
between the two peoples. There were all 
kinds of reasons for it. Jewish immigration 
to Palestine was slight because Jews from 
Russia were imprisoned by the Communists, 
those of Central and Eastern Europe were 
still putting their hopes in the short-lived 
democratic development of their respective 
countries and those of Western Europe and 
America felt even less like pulling up their 
roots and emigrating to Israel than they do 
now. Palestine was then enjoying an eco- 
nomic boom, and Jews and Arabs were busy 
consolidating their positions. 

It was the Arabs who broke the truce by the 
Wailing Wall incident of August 1928. An 
Arab mob attacked Jews praying at the Wail- 
ing Wall. It had been incited by totally un- 
founded rumors spread by Arab nationalist 
agitators, to the effect that the Jews in- 
tended to take over the Arab holy places in 
Jerusalem. 

A year later, on September 23, 1929, came 
the alarming Jaffa pogrom, followed by 
bloody disorders throughout the country. 
The British appointed a number of com- 
missions of investigation, whose work cul- 
minated in the Passfileld white paper of 1930 
which gave British backing to the Arab 
case. The economic depression of 1929 and 
the coming of Hitler in 1933 brought a new 
spurt of Jewish immigration that the Arabs 
were determined to resist at all cost. They 
consolidated their leadership under the 
Mufti of Jerusalem and the Arab High Com- 
mittee, and the Arabs who favored an agree- 
ment with the Jews were terrorized into 
accepting the new leaders. 

The Arab nationalist agitation bore fruit 
in the Arab rising which started in 1936 and 
continued to flare up periodically until 
1939. At first the Jews suffered tremendous 
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losses and the Arabs felt themselves near 
their proclaimed objective of driving the 
Jews into the sea. But the organization of 
Jewish self-defense forces turned the scale. 
The Mufti and his military henchman 
Fawzi Kaukaji had to leave Palestine and 
went to find refuge with their natural 
leader and friend, Adolf Hitler. 

The 6 years of World War II, 1939 through 
1945, were not marked by any serious dis- 
order in Palestine. The British were fight- 
ing for their lives and grudgingly accepted 
the help the Jews offered them. Together 
they policed Eretz Israel and kept it at 
peace. But it was an uneasy peace—the 
Arab leaders bided their time and waited 
for the end of the big war to start a war 
of their own. 

The ingathering of the remnants of the 
Jews murdered at the orders of Hitler and 
Stalin provided the spark that ignited the 
flame. The Arabs were determined to stop 
it. Britain referred the matter first to the 
United States, then to the United Nations, 
then washed its hands and let Palestine 
move from Jewish-Arab civil war to Jewish- 
Arab international war. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL AND THE ARAB 
REFUGEES 


The number one argument of Arab propa- 
ganda against Israel is the Arab refugee ques- 
tion. ._The Jews are said to have heartlessly 
expelled 1 million Arabs from their Palestine 
homes to make room for Jews and to make 
the establishment of the State of Israel possi- 
ble. Although this happened less than 10 
years ago, the facts have been so buried under 
an accumulation of propaganda that the 
average American newspaper reader is totally 
ignorant of them. What actually happened 
in Palestine in 1948 presents a picture very 
different from that offered to the world by 
Arab propaganda. 

The Jews were fighting for their lives. The 
Arabs openly and shamelessly announced a 
war of extermination against them. On the 
very, day of the foundation of Israel, Azzan 
Pasha, secretary general of the Arab League, 
said over the Egyptian radio: “This will be a 
way of extermination—a momentous massa- 
cre which will be spoken of like the Mon- 
golian massacres and the Crusades.” Fawzi 
Kaukaji, leader of the Arab Army of Libera- 
tion had already told, 4 months earlier, the 
Arab newspaper As-Sarh (quoted in Le 
Monde, Paris, February 16, 1948): “The Jews 
cannot be regarded as a nation like the 
Americans and the Chinese; they are high- 
way robbers to whom international rules of 
war do not apply.” 

The Arabs not only announced a war of 
extermination: they practiced it, too. In 
all too many cases, they gave no quarter and 
took no prisoner. This applies especially to 
the cutthroats of Fawzi’s Army of Liberation. 
The Jews of the old city of Jerusalem and of 
settlements like Kfar Etzlon, Ataroth, and 
Neve Yaacov, were wiped out. 

The Jews could well have repaid in the 
same coin. But, to their eternal credit and 
honor, they did not. Extremists committed 

some terrible deeds; but, from Deir Yassin to 
Qibiya, the Jewish responsible leadership ex- 
pressed its regret for what had happened. 
There is not a single declaration of Arab 
regret for all the massacres and pogroms. 

Moreover, the Jewish leaders tried their 
level best to persuade the Arabs to stay put 
and not to leave their homes. The evidence 
is overwhelming. Already in December 1947, 
leafiets were distributed among the Arabs 
asking them to remain in their homes, to 
trust the Jews and to refrain from hostile 
actions. These leaflets were signed by the 
Vaad Leumi, governing body of Jewish Pales- 
tine and the nucleus of the future Jewish 
government. These appeals were reinforced 
by daily broadcasts in Arabic. 

When the Arab exodus actually started, 
the Jews did everything they could to stop it. 
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The Jewish community councils of 7, 
rias, Safed, Haifa, and other cities askeq {), 
Arabs not to leave. ” 

This has been confirmed by a high British 
police officer of Haifa who reported to the 
British police headquarters in Jerusalem on 
April 26, 1948: “Every effort is being made 
by the Jews to persuade the Arab populatio, 
to stay and carry on their normal live; to 
keep their shops and businesses open, ang ;, 
feel sure that their lives and property would 
be safe.” Two days later, the same Officer 
reported “the Jews are still making every 
effort to persuade the populace to remain 
and to settle back in their normal lives in th, 
town.” (These documents are given jp 
photostats, The Army of Israel, New Yor, 
Philosophical Library, 1950.) 

Another British source not particularly 
friendly to the Jews gives the same testi. 
mony: “During the subsequent days, th, 
Jewish authorities who were now in contro, 
of Haifa urged all Arabs to remain in Haif, 
and guaranteed them protection and secy;. 
ity. (The Economist, London, Oct. 2. 1948 ) 

Yet, in spite of all the Jewish efforts, 5 9 
only or 6,000 of the Arab Haifa community 
remained in the city, and the story was more 
or less repeated all over the country. Why) 
There is no question that the Arabs wer 
afraid and left ina panic. But this fear anq 
panic were less caused by what the Jey; 
did to them than by what their leaders tojq 
them would happen to them. These leaders 
told them that the Jews would kill the men, 
rape the women, and take their childrep 
away from them. They told them that any 
Arab who remained under the Jews would 
be considered a traitor and would be suitably 
dealt with by the returning victorious Arabs, 
They said returning victorious Arabs would 
also see to it that all Jewish property would 
be distributed among selected Arabs. 

What actually happened is that thes 
leaders were the first to run away. The 
Arabs left leaderless, and followed them more 
in the manner of sheep than men. 

Some Arabs kept their heads and remained 
in Israel. The Al Heib tribe of Bedouins in 
Galilee even joined the Israeli Arr y in its 
fight against the thugs of Fawzi’s “liberation 
army.” The Druze and Ahmadiyya religious 
communities also remained. Christians 
proved themselves more levelheaded than 
Moslems. Eighty percent of the latter fied: 
but only less than 50 percent of the former, 


THE RETURN OF REFUGEES TO ISRAEL 


Even less known that the reasons why the 
Arabs fled is the fact that Israel actually 
accepted considerable numbers of returning 
Arab refugees. These refugees had good rea- 
sons for returning. Their Arab brothers re- 
ceived them with anything but open hands. 
They all took good care not to let the refugees 
settle among them and start new lives—that 
would have upset too many Arab vested in- 
terests. Nor would they move a finger to help 
them—that would cost good Arab money. 
When the British writer Cecily Makworth 
asked the Jordan Minister of Interior what 
social-security measures he intended to in- 
troduce for the benefit of the refugees, he 
answered indignantly: “Madam, we have 
nothing to do with bolshevism.” (Quoted in 
André Falk, Israel, Terre Deux Fois Promise.) 

The Arabs let the United Nations assume 
the charge, and the cost, of the refugees. All 
that they would hand out to them were 4p- 
peals like the following broadcast by Baghdad 
radio on July 25, 1948: “These people (i. ¢. 
the refugees who return to Israel) should be 
shot as spies. The Jews will make slaves of 
you if you return to them, they will feed you 
on bread and water, they will make you sleep 
on the naked ground without as much 4s 4 
cover, they will take your wives and daugh- 


ters. You must prefer death to returning to 
the Jews. Words are cheap, they 0 
nothing.” 


To these words, Israel replied with deeds. 
Twenty-four thousand Arabs who recrossed 
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the border were allowed to stay in Israel and 
nad their status legalized. Another 20,000 
arabs who were caught by the Israeli advance 
jn Arab territories where they had sought 
shelter were allowed to stay. The majority 
of these were offered re- 
settlement in Israel, with U.N. aid. Also, 
steps were taken to legalize the property 
status of Arabs who had moved because of 
the war to different parts of Israel. Finally, 
4 number of Arabs were readmitted to Israel 
under the family reunion scheme. 
THE ARABS IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL: 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Arabs who remained in the new State 
of Israel were like a body without a head. 
Their leaders had left them. Many, if not 
most, had lost their means of livelihood. 
They were in & state of almost traumatic 
shock. While they regarded their leaders as 
traitors, they had no love for Israel. A few 
waited for the “second round,” but a more 
common reaction was just to wait, with 
fingers crossed, for something to happen. 
Their fatalism, their belief that whatever 
happens, happens because “maktub” (it is so 
written), was not conducive to self-help and 

oneself On one’s own behalf. The 
Government of Israel had to do many things 
for the Arabs that, by right, the Arabs should 
have done for themselves. This is especial- 
ly true of the first months. Later things 
improved. 

Reconstruction measures for the rural 
Arabs included, in addition to the aid given 
to all Israeli farmers both Jew and Arab, 
special loans to Arab farmers, employment 
on public works for the village measures. 
The area under Arab cultivation, both dry 
farming and irrigated, rose considerably; the 
production of vegetables by Arabs tripled be- 
tween 1948 and 1951; the production of 
tobacco increased by six times in that in- 
terval. 

Urban reconstruction measures included 
the raising of Arab wages to the Jewish 
level, which has been largely achieved. (It is 
Arab firms that are prominent in paying 
their Arab workers lower wages.) Arab Gov- 
ernment employees were reinstated, and em- 
ployment was created for many of those who 
were not, 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Again, special measures in favor of the 
Arabs were taken in addition to the general 
health and welfare work; 29 special clinics 
for Arabs were opened in the first 3 years 
of the new state, 20 food centers providing 
3,000 children with daily meals, an Arab old- 
age home, and an arts and crafts school. In 
addition to the Government, the Arabs are 
taken care of by the trade unions, who pro- 
He: usual benefits for their 11,000 mem- 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The Jewish state actually spends more 
money on educating an Arab child than on 
a Jewish child; that is, of course, due to the 
Arab educational lag that the State of Israel 
is determined to wipe out for its Afab citi- 
zens, 

While 1 of every 15 Arabs was at school 
under the mandate, the State of Israel has 
reduced the margin to 6%. In 1952, 67 per- 
cent of Arab children of school age were ac- 
tually at school, the proportion rising to 71 
percent if the Bedouin children are left out 
of account. New elementary schools were 
opened in 35 Arab villages. Girls provide 37 


percent of the pupils. Kind and 
coeducation are e educational re- 
forms introduced for li Arabs by Gov- 
ernment action 


In secondary education the lag ts greater, 


since the Government of Israel leaves it to’ 


Private enterprise. But it has helped Arab 
education by organizing extension courses 
ona level, teachers’ courses, and 
state examinations allowing entrance to col- 
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lege, and Arabs studying at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. 

Other Arab cultural activities include the 
publication of daily newspapers and two 


- weeklies and the Arabic language broadcasts 


of Kol Israel, the Voice of Israel; very -if- 
portant in a community still considerably il- 
literate. The daily broadcasts include read- 
ings of the Koran, political talks. special pro- 
grams for women, and a message service for 
Arabs with relatives abroad. 

The Arab central library in Jaffa has 
80,000 books, and there are branch libraries 
in other centers. 

The Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs 
takes care of Arab Moslems and Christians by 
special departments devoted to their welfare. 
The Government pays Moslem religious offi- 
cials from special funds and has financed the 
preservation of mosques and religious manu- 
scripts. Moslem lay councils have been cre- 
ated. Christian and Moslem Arab divines are 
regularly consulted by the Israeli Govern- 
ment on any legislation affecting their creeds. 

POLITICAL AND MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


The Arabs of Israel are exempted from the 
conscription which puts every Jewish man 
and woman into the Israeli Army for the 
considerable period of 2 years. This does not, 
however, mean that Arabs are excluded from 
the Israeli Army on ground of any discrimi- 
nating. Loyal Arabs can and do serve in it; 
such are the cavalrymen of the Al Heib 
Bedouin tribe and the special Druze units 
incorporated in the army. 

The Arabs of Israel have the same political 
rights as their Jewish fellow citizens. Arabic 
is one of the official languages of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel (Hebrew is the state lan- 
guage), and Israeli coins, banknotes, and 
stamps are inscribed in Arabic as well as 
in Hebrew. The Official Gazette is published 
in the two languages. Arabs have the right 
to use their language in dealings with Israeli 
courts and other Government organizations. 
Arab deputies address the Knesset in Arabic 
and there is a system of simultaneous trans- 
lation there. ; 

The Arabs also enjoy full freedom of as- 
sociation. They have some 70 religious, so- 
cial, political, economic, and cultural asso- 
ciations of their own. The most important 
is the Arab Labor League, affiliated with 
the Histadruth. But the Histadruth has no 
monopoly of organized Arab labor. There 
is also an independent Arab Workers’ Con- 
gress with 22 branches and 2,500 members. 

None of these Arab rights in Israel has 
any counterpart for Jews living in Arab 
countries. This is even more true for the 
right of political organization. No Jewish 
political party is tolerated in any Arab coun- 
tries. This is even more true for the right 
of political organization. No Jewish political 
party is tolerated in any Arab state, but the 
Arabs put up no less than five parties of 
their own in Knesset elections, in addition 
to the Communists who, for reasons of their 
own, have a Jewish-Arab membership. In 
1951, 83 percent of Arab voters actually 
voted, a larger percentage than of Jews. In 
the 1955 Knesset, five Arab deputies repre- 
sent the Arab Farmer and Development 
Party, affiliated with Mapai. (Comdr. 
Hutchinson Violent Truce, New York, Devin- 
Adair, 1956; Frank Gervasi, New York Post, 
February 15-21.) 

AGRICULTURE AND ARAB INDUSTRY IN ISRAEL 


The «Israeli Government and individual 
Jews have been trying to help the Arabs 
to go into industry and so reap, as the Jews 
have done, the benefits of industrialization. 
Also, such aid has been given to modernize 
Arab crops. Here are some highlights of 
these efforts: 

The Arab olive presses have benefited from 
the general improvement of the olives grown 
in the 70,000 dunams of land held by Arabs 
in Galilee and the Little Triangle. Yields 
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have soared from 20 kilograms per dunam 
to 120-150. Pruning of trees and improved 
fertilizers under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture are responsible. The 
owners of olive fields also receive loans and 
expert advice. 

The Arab owners of olive presses have 
been helped by loans, introduction of modern 
machinery from Italy, and the services of 
Italian experts serving under the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance and assigned to 
the Israeli Government. 

Oriental tobacco grown by Arabs has in- 
creased from 6,000 to 60,000 dunams since 
the foundation of Israel. Loans and serv- 
ices of experts, both arranged by the gov- 
ernment have helped. In manufacturing 
there is the remarkable example of Jewish- 
Arab partnership in the firm of Karaman, 
Dick and Salti near Kfar Hassidim. The 
firm has a capital 250,000 Israeli pounds, and 
employs Jewish and Arab workers. There 
is also an Arab cigarette company at Naza- 
reth. 

The Karamans, an Arab family, also own 
@ flour mill. Arab industries also include 
soft drink factories, soap factories, coffee 
mills, printing works, chocolate factories, 
potteries, etc. 

Special care has been taken by the gov- 
ernment to help and develop Arab crafts. 
A vocational training center for Arabs was 
opened in Nazareth 2 years ago. (Gideon 
Weigert, Arab industry in Israel, the Israel 
Export and Trade Journal, February 1957.) 


GAZA STRIP 1956, AND THE NEW ARAB REFUGEES 


The Israeli occupation of the Gaza strip 
permitted free access to qualified journalists 
and allowed them to reconstruct what hap- 
pened. 

The Egyptians had kept the strip isolated 
from Bgypt and treated the local Arabs and 
the refugees as conquered people. The 
Jews opened up the frontier, did not molest 
anybody and started a number of improve- 
ment schemes which were interupted by 
Nasser’s return, the most important being 
the extension of Israel’s citrus marketing 
scheme to Gaga and the reconstruction of 
its harbor. 

The Arabs accepted the Jewish occupation, 
which was marked by no disturbance what- 
soever. When the Israeli forces left, 600 
Arabs asked to go to Israel with them, 25 
Arab families were actually moved to Israel 
with the army. 

Since then, the news from Gaza is of al- 
most daily murder and violence. Hardly a 
day passes without some Arab crossing the 
strip border into Israel, in fear of his life. 
Israel has thus acquired a considerable new 
body of Arab refugees. Commentaries are 
surely superfious. 





Private Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very much impressed by 
a suggestion made this week by the Hon- 
orable David E. Kaufman, former United 
States Minister to Bolivia and Thailand, 
in which he discusses the great oppor- 
tunity which every American traveler has 
to become a good will representative for 
his country. I understand that air and 
ship lines are planning to put inio effect 
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this idea with posters at United States 
ports of embarkation. 

Under leave granted, I include here the 
letter from Ambassador Kaufman to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on May 18, 1957: 

PRIVATE AMBASSADORS 


To the Eprror OF THE INQUIRER: 

The very interesting feature page of the 
Inquirer recently contained a column by 
Roscoe Drummond in which he suggested 
that President Eisenhower appoint every 
citizen preparing to travel to a foreign land 
a private ambassador of the United States. 

Based on my experience as United States 
Minister to Bolivia and to Thailand, I can 
give Mr. Drummond's suggestion my heartiest 
endorsement. As he says, the impression 
which millions of persons around the world 
have of America is the impression obtained 
from meeting individual Americans abroad. 
Each American traveler is a representative of 
America, whether he realizes it or not. 

As far back as 1929, during my mission at 
La Pag, Bolivia, I made recommendations 
similar to Mr. Drummond’s. When I was 
about to leave my post in Bolivia, I asked 
each member of the American colony there 
to act as an individual and unofficial Chargé 
a’Affaires for the United States. I believe it 
would be most helpful if each United States 
embassy and legation abroad would dis- 
tribute cards denoting “Private United States 
Ambassador” not only to every American 
tourist but to every American resident in a 
foreign country. 

These citizens are our foremost contacts 
with the people of other lands whom we 
want as our friends and allies. Their be- 
havior is regarded as representative of 
America. This responsibility should be 
brought home to them. 

Davip E. KAUFMAN, 
Former United States Minister to 
Bolivia and Thailand. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15. 


Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following artitle from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

Cotton CoMMENT: Lire ComEes Up WITH A 
CoNcCLUsION, BUT IT Is BaSED ON MISCON- 
CEPTIONS AND SoME STRETCHING oF Facrs— 
Wuy Nor SaMe TREATMENT FOR WHEAT? 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 

“Our Government's Farm Madness Pays a 
Successful Industry To Wreck Itself.” 

The caption on the editorial page of Life 
magazine this week is a reflection of a con- 
dition that has been obvious to thinking 
cotton leaders for some time. 

If the editors of Life were aware of what is 
going on in the world, they would know of 
the efforts that have been made, are being 
made, and will be made to return cotton to a 
free market, to competitive pricing, and to 
expanded production. 


ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY 


After reaching a conclusion it appears from 
reading below the caption, Life has attempted 
to justify it by half-truths, innuendoes, and 
misleading questions. 

We have no argument with the conclu- 
sion—only Life’s justification. 
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We have been pointing out for many years 
that the price support policy could lead only 
to loss of markets, competition 
abroad, and the rise of the synthetic 
within the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. But we've tried to stick to the facts. 

However right Life may be in its conclu- 
sions, there are many points in its reasoning 
that cannot be accepted. 

PROPOSITION SET UP 


If Americans, who pride themselves on 
their commonsense, were told the following, 
Life proclaims: 

“That a big industry, one of the Nation’s 
most important, is so successful in its opera- 
tion that it gets twice as much product out 
of the same material as before, and has per- 
fected its whole technique so skillfully that 
it is almost completely automatic from start 
to finish and so efficient that it could under- 
sell any similar product made anywhere else 
on the globe. * * * 

“That the Government, far from regard- 
ing this success as proof of the industry’s 
ability to look after itself, insists on med- 
dling in its affairs, giving it huge subsidies 
which it does not need, forcing it to produce 
too much—and at the same time holds its 
price so artificially high that the industry 
cannot compete with the rest of the world 
but is foundering in its own over produc- 
tion. “* 9 oF 

WOULD IT MAKE SENSE 


“Would Americans say this makes sense, 
or would they say the whole thing is crazy 
as a bedbug?” 

The above is the preamble to the edi- 
torial. 

We think it is based on gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

We don’t believe that the production of 
cotton is anywhere near the automatic stage, 
nor that, at the moment, it can undersell 
the low-cost countries such as Syria, Pakis- 
tan, Turkey, Uganda, Mexico, Brazil, and 
many others. We think Life would recog- 
nize this if the editors looked at facts and 
not opinions. 

After a general attack on the farm sub- 
sidy program, Life singles out cotton as pre- 
senting the most absurd example, and asks 
some “do you know” questions: 

“The technology of cotton has 
been so perfected that the man-hours re- 


Assuming that Life is correct with its fig- 
ures, their presentation does not justify 
Life’s conclusions. Life is an exponent of 
minimum wages, higher living standards, etc. 


been about $165 a bale. If 

wage of $1 is applied to the 109 hours 

in ing cotton, it provides a 

come of $109. Certainly Life 
minimum wage in its calcula 

of this there would be such 

rent, tractor fuel and depreciation, taxes, 
insecticides, fertilizer, and all the other 

charges that go into a bale of cotton. 
When these are considered there seems 
little left for that important factor—profit. 
“The most efficient producers—mechanized 
farms on flatiands ideally suited to irriga- 
tion and cotton culture, as in Arizona—can 
produce upto 1,108 pounds to the acre.” 
Granted. The Pruitt brothers in Missis- 

sippi produced 61 bales on 10 acres, or 5.1 
bales to the acre, better than 2,500 pounds. 
It will be a long time before even the 

most efficient producers approximate this 


yield. 
WONDERFUL PICTURE 
“From start to finish, cotton culture is now 
chemically or mechanically controlled—high- 
yield seeds chemically treated to resist molds 
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and insects are machine inserted into o; 
prepared by soil loosemers and nut; 
nourished by ® dozen varieties of chemi, 
fertilizers; the sprout fed with nitrate pejjes, 
and sprayed with insecticides and the bol] 
deleafed with chemicals.” 

Easy, isn’t it? But it isn’t completely «, 
There are mechanization and chemicals },; 
it’s not the robot operation Life lead; eis 
to believe. There is the problem of weaty., 
and the need for planting and replanting 
The menace of rains which prevent cultiy,. 
tion and require tedious hours of hand |,}» 
Even in the nearly ideal situation in Arizona 
which Life uses for an example, there ;;, 
moments when the mechanization {ails ap; 
the man with the hoe must take over. 

“Cotton culture is so successful and eg. 
cient that 17.5 million acres now yield mop 
production (14,725,000 bales in 1955) thay 
Was grown on 43 million acres in 1930.” 

COST STABILIZED 


Conceded. Yet does Life realize that in the 
past 10 years the cost of producing a pound of 
cotton has merely been stabilized? Th. 
farmer has been able to increase his efficiency 
only enough to meet the rising costs of labor 
machinery, chemical supplies, fertilizer, in. 
secticides, taxes, and the like. We are dea). 
ing in averages and not, like Life, in the ey. 
ceptionally efficient. We know farmers who 
have successfully grown cotton for many 
years at a cost under 14 cents a pound—bi 
the industry is far from that level on the 
average. 

“To get rid of surpluses the farm-bix 
Congressmen, who swap their support fo 
one another’s favorite subsidies, have r. 
quired the Government to dump this cotton 
overseas at prices far below the artificially 
frozen domestic price.” 

What should have been done with it? 
Could it have been sold at the loan price? 
The cotton-export program, if Life had cared 
to look, was the first step in the direction 
of all the things that Life proposes to accom. 
plish.. It made American cotton competitive 
with other cottons and with synthetic fibers 
in the foreign markets. It was the first step 
to make for the lifting of production controls 
and the elimination of price supports. 

MUST HAVE MARKETS 

Life must realize that to sell cotton there 
must be markets. To have markets prices 
must be competitive. When the export-sales 
program was inaugurated American exports 
were down to 2 million bales. The forecast 
was that by 1958 they would be down to zero, 

The surplus cotton was offered for sale in 
an effort to regain markets and to hold them 
until that time when production could & 
increased, prices reduced, and cotton could 
compete on its own. 

What Life has failed to realize is that the 
acreage restrictions of the farm program 
have increased the costs per unit of cotton 
and that only through expanded production 
can the cost level be reduced. What would 
Life have thought if, when there was 4 |! 
million bale surplus, the restrictions had 
been lifted on production and supports had 
been abruptly pulled out on price? Or didn’ 
it care? 

Think of the chaos that would hare 
created, the upsetting of the economy. = 
has taken the cotton farmer 25 years 
climb to the difficulty in which he now ‘nds 
himself. He must retrace his steps and he 
knows it, 


ound 


JUMP OFF CLIFF 

Life argues that having made a long ¢lim> 

up the mountain, the quickest way to th 

bottom is to jump off the cliff. True, bu 
fatal. 


The original purpose of cotton subsidies— 
to help the distressed small farmer—" 


: 1 at 
to set a fioor to prevent disaster to al! cot 
ton farmers. 
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“qt keeps the marginal, uneconomic, hill- 
side patch farmers turning out poor cotton 
that isn’t needed anyway. 

only partially right. -The original pro- 
gram was @ hedge against disaster. It was 
not until later that the percentage of parity 
supports were lifteu to the level to make the 
joans @ welfare program. It does not fol- 
jow, either, that the hillside farmer turns 
out poor . Uneconomic cotton per- 
paps, but usually of moderately good quality 
gince it is hand picked. The poor quality 
cotton comes from some of the mechanized 
areas which Life praises so highly and is 
grown chiefly for the loan. 

“Tt keeps them at it when, if left to their 
own devices, they could go to town and 
work on a useful job.” 

WHAT JOBS? 


We wonder if Life has stopped to consider 
that the average age of the small farmer of 
the type it speaks is about 55 years. That 
in most instances he is unacceptable to in- 
dustry. ‘That most of the younger farm 
people who are adaptable to industry already 
have left the farm. 

More realistic thinkers than the editorial 
writer for Life have given much time and 
great thought to the problem. They have 

le progress. 

= in admitted that if the cotton supports 
were $1 a pound most of these small farm- 
ers could not make a living comparable to 
even the most modest modern standards. 
But is their existence to be abruptly taken 
from them without permitting a period of 
adjustment? 

The rural development program of the 
Department of Agriculture is attempting to 
solve the problem. It is striving to bring 
about the consolidation of farms into work- 
able units that can be economically justified 
as the oldsters move out of farming either 
through the lure of social-security payments, 
or old-age benefits. Or death. 

There is no doubt that there is no place 
for the uneconomic unit in today’s farm pic- 
ture. But does Life suggest that they be de- 
stroyed with some swift action? Would it 
not be better to make an adjustment grad- 
ually and as painlessly as possible? 

SOME COULD SURVIVE 


“The really successful cotton farms—the 
big mechanized ones and the good medium- 
sized farms would still produce most of our 
cotton—could surely get along without 
help, eventually, if the industry were basis 
of free competition and our prices left to 
find their own level. The business would 
quickly thin down to efficient operators who 
could produce all the cotton really needed 
and at a profit.” ‘ 

The word “eventually” makes this para- 
graph make sense. 

“Yet the Government, last year, laid out 
$1.4 million in crop loans to one of the big- 
gest of all these corporate cotton indus- 
trialists, Mississippi’s Delta & Pine Land Co., 
4 British stock company.” 

Misrepresentation again. The money was 
loaned and paid back as a market stabilizing 
device. At that, it was only about one-tenth 
the postal subsidy Life received from the 
Government. 
aaae program is causing cotton to strangle 

Life is so right. 

INFLAMING PUBLIC 

The rest of the editorial is an effort to 
inflame the public against the farmer, an 
expression of sympathy to the small farmer 
and a conclusion: 

“If enough Americans squawk, something 
will be done to stop this silly business.” 

It's easy to solve problems from the heights 
of an air-conditioned ivory tower. It is much 
neat difficult to solve them at the working 

There is no question that cotton, if it is to 
survive, must turn to the direction of un- 
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limited production and free prices. But how 
do you do it? 

We could explain to the omnipotent editor 
of Life, the distress that an abrupt change 
would bring to thousands of small farmers, 
the damage would come to larger growers 
whose machinery and other obligations have 
been hitched to the high level of prices; the 
disruption of the textile industry during the 
transition period. 


WOULD ASK QUESTION 


And having told him, we might ask him 
to provide an answer to the question: “How 
can your objectives be attained with the 
least damage to the economy?” 

- We don’t think he has an answer. 
don’t think he wants an answer. 

We would like to point out that, before 
Life had its idea, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American Cotton Producer Associates, 
and the thinking leaders in Congress had 
recognized the problem for what it was. 

They were trying to solve it. 

Life is in the position of the man who 
stood on the dock and watched the man 
struggling in the water, then walked off, 
ignoring the lifebelt at his feet, with the 
comment: “He'll drown if he doesn’t learn 
to swim.” 

Perhaps we are naive, but we would like 
to ask: Why pick on cotton? The wheat 
export subsidy is greater percentagewise than 
that for cotton. The Government losses in 
wheat are as great as for cotton. The money 
invested in wheat is greater than for cotton. 


Or does Life consider cotton a more vul- 
nerable and less dangerous target to shoot at? 


We 





Discrimination Favoring East Coast Ship- 
yards as Against Pacific Coast Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Oregon State Legislature recently 
adopted House Joint Memorial 17, call- 
ing upon the executive departments of 
the Federal Government to cease dis- 
crimination favoring east-coast ship- 
yards as against Pacific-coast shipyards. 

Oregon has the capacity for building 
and repairing ships. Oregon wants ne 
special favors in the granting of con- 
tracts for the repair and construction of 
ships. It asks only that it be permitted 
to seek contracts without unfair dis- 
crimination. That request should be 
honored by every department of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
“Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of the Oregon House Joint 
Memorial 17 in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
ORD immediately following my remarks: 

House Joint Memorial 17 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas one of the most vital national de- 
fense needs is a ready reserve of experienced 
shipyard persorinel and the preservation and 
development of fully equipped and operating 
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shipbuilding facilities on both east and west 
coasts; and 
Whereas the Pacific coast shipbuilding in- 
dustry and the people dependent upon it are 
in a comparative depression condition; and 
Whereas favoritism practiced by the Fed- 
eral Government in the assignment of ship- 
building and repair contracts has substan- 
tially contributed to this condition; and 
Whereas current Federal allocation policies 
are not giving the Pacific coast shipyards 
enough repair and conyersion work to keep 
their personnel resources in all skill cate- 
gories up to the level of minimum needs; and 
Whereas the Nation is being placed in 
increasing jeopardy relative to national de- 
fense due to these allocation policies; and 
Whereas the Portland area and other im- 
portant areas within the State of Oregon 
which are equipped and capable of conduct- 
ing full-scale shipbuilding and repair and 
conversion operations are suffering econom- 
ically as a result of these policies; and 
Whereas the Navy's program of ship repair 
and conversion has discriminated against 
Pacific coast interests; and 
Whereas as an example of this discrimina- 
tion, two mothballed cruisers recently de- 
parted from the Pacific coast for conversion 
at a cost of approximately $14 million at 
booming east coast shipyards, while Pacific 
coast shipyards, which the Navy is pledged 
to support under legislation enacted by the 
Congress last July, remain relatively idle, 
and the Navy has acknowledged that this 
transfer will cost the taxpayers $426,000, in 
addition to the cost of the conversion of 
these two ships, irrespective of which yard 
carries out the conversion; and 
Whereas a continuation of these policies 
of discrimination will pyramid the competi- 
tive advantage enjoyed by the east coast 
shipyards at the expense of Pacific coast 
shipyards and will eventually threaten the 
existence of Pacific coast shipbuilding alto- 
gether: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President and 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to see that every effort of the 
Federal Government be expended to cease 
discrimination favoring east coast shipyards 
as against Pacific coast shipyards in matters 
of shipbuilding and ship repair and conver- 
sion and that intervention by the Federal 
Government through the awarding of con- 
tracts and the establishment of policy be 
such as to encourage the continued existence 
and the further development of the Pacific 
coast shipbuilding industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, and to all members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 
Adopted by house April 30, 1957. 
Adopted by senate May 8, 1957. 
[SEAL] EpitH BrNon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat DooLey, 
Speaker of House. 
Boyp R. OVERHULSE, 
President of Senate. 





Discharge Petitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN... Mr. Speaker, 


discharge petitions have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion here in the 
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House during recent weeks. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
define briefly my personal position with 
reference to such petitions. To me, an 
important legislative principle is in- 
volved. 

While I am not opposed to the rules 
of the House providing for discharge 
petitions, I do believe the taking of leg- 
islation from the consideration of the 
properly designated committee disrupts 
the orderly functioning of the legisla- 
tive process. For this reason, I am pres- 
ently of the opinion that I will adhere to 
a policy of not signing any discharge pe- 
titions. Mr. Speaker, I have confidence 
in the committees of the House. Al- 
though they may not always act the way 
I might wish, nor as rapidly, neverthe- 
less, our committee system has served 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment well. 

Presently, discharge petitions are on 
the desk in connection with the civil 
rights bill and also a bill providing in- 
creased salaries for postal employees. I 
have stated publicly before, and I wish 
to state again, that I will support the 
civil rights legislation as recommended 
by the President. However, I do not pro- 
pose to sign such a discharge petition, 
as I do not believe it is sound legisla- 
tive policy. 

Likewise, I am sympathetic with re- 
spect to the problems of the postal em- 
ployees and believe there is merit in 
their request for a salary adjustment, in 
some amount. Again, I do not propose 
to sign the discharge petition for the 
reasons that I have just stated. 

I make this statement in order that 
my position may not be misunderstood 
by either the supporters or the oppo- 
nents of the pending legislation that I 
have mentioned. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, May 21, 1832—May 21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF | 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 125th anniversary of the Democratic 
National Convention. On the third 
Monday in May in 1832, May 21, at the 
hour of 11 in the morning, there assem- 
bled in convention at the old Athaeneum 
in Baltimore the first real national con- 
vention of a political party. 

This convention was called in June 
1831 by the Democratic members-of the 
New Hampshire Legislature numbering 
169—all friends of democracy and Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson. 

The keynote speech of this first con- 
vention was delivered by the Honorable 
Frederick A. Sumner, of Charlestown, 
N. H. Gen. Robert Lucas, of Piketown, 
Ohio, was chosen the convention’s 
permanent chairman. 
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The ringing words of Mr. Sumner’s 
great speech give us the postulates of 
the many great Democratic conventions 
that were to follow. He told the 283 
delegates assembled from 23 States: 

The proposition for calling a general con- 
vention of delegates, to act on the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for President, and to 
select a suitable candidate for the office of 
Vice President of the United States, orig- 
inated in the State of New Hampshire, by 
the friends of democracy in that State; and 
it appears that the proposition, although 
opposed by the enemies of the Democratic 
Party, has found favor in nearly and perhaps 
all the States in the Union; so that we find 
collected at this time and place a greater 
and more general delegation from the people 
than was ever before assembled upon an 
occasion of the sort. 

The object of the representatives of the 
people of New Hampshire who called this 
convention was not to impose on the people, 
as candidates for either of the two first offices 
in this Government, any local favorite, but 
to concentrate the opinions of all the States. 

They believed that the great body of the 
people, having but one common interest, can 
and will unite in the support of important 
principles; that the operation of the ma- 
chinery of government confined within its 
legitimate sphere is the same in the north, 
south, east, and west; that although de- 
signing men, ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution, have never ceased in their 
exertions to excite sectional feeling and sec- 
tional interest, and to array one portion of 
the country against another, the great and 
essential interests of all are the same. 

They believed that the coming together of 
representatives of the people from the ex- 
tremity of the Union would have a tend- 
ency to soothe, if not to unite, the jarring 
interests which sometimes come in conflict 
from the different sections of the country. 

They considered the individuals who might 
be selected as candidates for office to be 
of much less consequence than the prin- 
ciple on which they are designated; they 
thought it important to ascertain the fact, 
whether the people themselves, or those who 
would frustrate the voice of the people, 
should succeed in our elections. 

They believed that the example of this 
convention would operate favorably in fu- 
ture elections; that the people would be dis- 
posed, after seeing the good effects of this 
convention in conciliating the different and 
distant sections of the country, to continue 
this mode of nomination. 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 
Mr. -HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
Court 


ing the goal of equality in practice, 
rather than merely paying lip service 
to this great principle upon which our 
Nation was founded. At a time when we 
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are trying so diligently to make friends 
with the peoples of Africa, Asia. ang ty 
Middle East, we cannot afford to do any. 
thing to impede the elimination of racial 
prejudice in our own country. We Must 
set a true example of tolerance ang ».. 
spect for the integrity and dignity o; all 
individuals here at home before we ¢, 
convince other nations that we truly 
want them as equal partners in the bai. 
tle to achieve a peaceful world base 
upon democratic principles. 

President Eisenhower and Vice Pre. 
dent Nixon have helped to show the Way 
for all Americans by their forthrigh 
stand in support of the action of th 
Supreme Court in striking down segreg,. 
tion in our public schools. It is now my 
hope that Congress will act during this 
session on civil rights legislation simij,; 
to that which I introduced early this 
year. There is absolutely no place ip 
our country today for laws which woul 
prevent any citizen from voting becays 
of racial or religious prejudice. The tine 
to act is now. 


Trend Seems To Favor United States Aij 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
‘attention of my colleagues to a recent re- 
lease by Elmo Roper & Associates as the 
result of a nationwide survey to deter- 
mine the sentiment of the average Amer- 
ican on the proposal to make Federal 
grants-in-aid for meeded schoo! class- 
room construction. 

In addition to pointing out that a 
majority of the American voters favor 
direct Federal grants-in-aid in meeting 
this classroom shortage, the article 
dwells extensively with the problem of 
‘financing school construction. A suw- 
prising discovery is that a majority of the 
American people favor not only school: | 
construction aid, but Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The article follows: 

THE PusLic PuLsE: TREND SEEMS To Favor 
Untrrep Sratres Arp To EpucaTIon 
(By Elmo Roper & Associates) 

There is no more tremendous subject in the 
United States today than education. We ar 
in a twofold crisis. In the first place, ov 
population has been increasing so fast tha 
by 1970, the number of students seeking ad- 
mission to college will be at least double what 
ft is today. All over the country right nov, 
high schools and grammar schools are Dulg- 
ing with students for whom there are 10 


As if this were not enough, there is 2nothet 
nation in the world which has staked every- 


thing on developing the greatest educational 
program in the world, This nation is Russi 
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recent months, more and more American 
educators are getting into Russia and com- 
ing back home at what they have 
seen there, because it is so good. In Russia, 
college professors are the highest paid pro- 
fessionals in any walk of society, and 50 per- 
cent of all Russian graduates of higher edu- 
cation become teachers. We in America are 
falling behind the procession. 

Is public-school education something that 
only local communities, or the various States, 
should provide? What about the role of the 
Federal Government in helping out the pub- 
lic schools? The newspapers have been full 
of this and much of what you 
yead would make you think that it is down- 
right dangerous for the Federal Government 
to take any part in financing public-school 
education at all, 

FINANCING PROBLEM WIDESPREAD 


Recently, we finished a nationwide study 
of public attitudes toward this question, and 
the orators who declaim against too much 
Federal aid to education are in for a shock— 
the public does not agree with them. Here 
was the way we put a three-part question: 

Our public schools are having a hard time 
finding funds so that they can keep up with 
our population and maintain high 
educational standards. Which of these 
statements best expresses your feelings about 
how this should be solved? 

Public schools should depend entirely on 
local financing. 

Federal aid for building new schools should 
be provided, but teachers’ salaries and every- 
thing else should be paid for with local funds. 

Federal aid should be given for building 
new schools and paying teachers’ salaries. 

The answers are startling. They reveal 
that the public is strong for more and more 
Federai aid—not just for school buildings 
but for schoolteachers’ salaries, and for what- 
ever is needed to keep us abreast in our race 
for knowledge. Here are the figures: 

: Percentage 
agreeing 
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Local financing entirely_.............-- 16 
Federal aid for school building programs, 
but nothing more... .......-...... 30 
Federal aid for building programs and 
SORCRSET CI bn ki etidbncnccone 43 
Does RA di a ene 11 
Reh tei cadet ck 100 






The news here is not just that the “local 
only” believers are so heavily outnumbered, 
but that the American people as a whole give 
their biggest vote, quite clearly, to what 
many local, State, and Federal officials se- 
cretly believe, but are afraid to say because 
they think the public will be against it. 

But the public is not against it. The pub- 
lic is for it, and so clearly for it that if such a 
program were to begin tomorrow, the biggest 

‘number of people would be for it in any cate- 
gory you wanted to pick. 

Take the question of age, for example, 
which has more bearing on education than it 
has on many another question, since it is 
youth that is directly involved. People be- 
tween the ages of 21 to 25, recent products of 
our American » vote for inclusive Fed- 
eral aid by a , 51 percent in favor of 
it, 30 percent im favor of Federal aid “for 
building only,” and no more than 10 percent 
in favor of “local only.” As you go up the 
scale in years, the preference for inclusive 
Federal aid gets smaller, but it always wins. 

PEDERAL AID MEETS FAVOR 

You cannot even stir up much of a quarrel 
on this vital issue among the political par- 
ties. True, the Democrats are more federally 
yr than the Republicans, but the trend 

e vote blicans, and the 
trend of a peices vote, too, is the 
same. Only the size of the figures differs, as 
this shows: 
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Repub-}| Demo-| Inde- 
licans | crats | pendents 
Percent Percent| Percent 
Seeteenee a5 a 18 15 19 
Federal building only_ 4 35 27 29 
Inclusive Federal___.. 83 37 49 42 
SRS RW Sc ccuecuitake~ 10 9 10 
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In short, if the Federal Government were 
to take its courage in both hands and decide 
tomorrow morning that our crippling educa- 
tional shortages were something for which 
it must now take a heavy measure of respon- 
sibility for the first time in the history of our 
Republic, the heavens would not fall. More 
people favor such a course than favor any 
other single one. - 





Northern California Electrical Workers 
Conference, AFL-CIO, Endorses Joint 
Development of Triaity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF GALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
joint executive conference of Northern 
California Electrical Workers, IBEW, 
AFL-CIO, has passed a resolution call- 
ing on Congress to approve partnership 
development ef the Trinity River project 
in California. 

In taking this action, the electrical 
workers conference of northern Cali- 
fornia has gone on record in support of 
H. R. 6997, the bill I introduced to pro- 
vide for joint development between the 
Federal Government and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 

The conference represents IBEW local 
unions from Salinas to Eureka, an area 
embracing a considerable portion of the 
State of California. A copy of the reso- 
lution was sent by the conference to all 
its affiliated local unions, with the intent 
that they take similar action. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution speaks 
for the laboring men who would do the 
work in constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the power facilities of the 
project. They prefer private enterprise 
over Federal control. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I desire to include with my remarks the 
following resolution adopted by the con- 
ference at its semiannual meeting on 
May 11: 

RESOLUTION ON TRINITY PROJECT BY JOINT 
EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA ELECTRICAL WORKERS OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WoRKERS 
Whereas the construction of the Trinity 

River project has been authorized by the 

Congress; and 
Whereas there is pending legislation which 

would provide for private development and 

operation of the power facilities in connec- 
tion with the project; and 

Whereas the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the powerhouses plus the 
generation and distribution of the power is of 
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vital interest to the members of the IBEW: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the joint executive confer- 
ence of Northern California Electrical Work- 
ers of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, APL—CIO, go on record in fa- 
vor of the “partnership plan” for joint pub- 
lic and private development of the Trinity 
River resources; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference go on rec- 
ord in support of H. R. 6997, 85th Congress, 
which would provide for joint development 
of the project by the United States and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional Representatives of 
northern California and the affiliated locals 
of this conference with the intent that they 
take similar action. 

Adopted this day May 11, 1957, at Vallejo, 
Calif. 





W. H. DIEDERICHSEN, 
Secretary. 
San Mateo, Ca.ir. 





The Agricultural Adjustment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an open letter written by Mr. 
John Donaldson and carried in the Ash- 
land Times-Gazette, Ashland, Ohio. Mr. 
Donaldson sets forth some very im- 
portant facts relative to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and I hope the Members 
of Congress will read his article: 
LETTERS TO THE EpiITor: CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 

ABROGATED BY FaRM LAW, DONALDSON Says 


Dear Epiror: That a farmer, under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, has lost certain 
rights of property is apparent to most farmers 
although people in the towns and cities are 
generally unaware of the situation. 

A farmer may plant only that acreage of 
wheat which the Department of Agriculture 
allows him. He is penalized for exceeding 
this allotted acreage. Furthermore he must 
obtain permission in the form of a wheat 
marketing card from the Department in order 
to be able to sell his wheat crop. The farmer 
has no freedom of choice in the matter. If 
he grows wheat, he automatically comes 
under these restrictions. 

However, many farmers are as yet unaware 
that other equally important rights of cit- 
izenship have been abrogated by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The recent Fed- 
eral court decisions in wheat penalty cases 
have clarified the situation and are there- 
fore of great significance not only to farmers 
but to all. citizens since they may establish 
a precedent for other departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

These wheat penalty cases were tried under 
the Federal Rules for Civil Procedures. By 
so doing the courts considered that the pro- 
cedures authorized under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act had already established the 
farmer to be guilty of a wheat quota viola- 
tion and to be in debt to the Government. 
This accounts for the denial of a jury trial. 
The court reasoned that since the farmer’s 
guilt was already established, there was no 
need for a trial by jury. 

The question will arise as to how a court 
can ignore that basic tenet of American jus- 
tice that a person is presumed to be in- 
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nocent until proven guilty. The judicial sideration and possible recommendation & Recorp, I include the following editorial 
decisions cite the following clause from sec- seven point program of executive action. which appeared in the May 21, 1957 iss 
tion 367 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act: This is an emergency program dictated by of the Chicago Daily Sun-Times: » *98Ue 
“No court of the United States or of any the severe poultry crisis. My program at- No G ie 3 
State shall have the jurisdiction to pass upon tempts to provide an immediate Govern- Oo GROUNDS 4 VETO 
the legal validity of any such determination” ment assist to the poultrymen in the form If logic and reason prevail, a new Pay. 
(determination of an Agricultural Soil Con- of direct Government and related purchasing eral law should be enacted soon Permitting 
servation Review Board). Thus the courts programs. However, at the same time it at- an increase in the diversion of Lake Mich;. 
recognized the Agricultural Soil Conserva- tempts to restrict other Government agencies gan water into the Illinois Waterway. 
tion Committees and Review Boards as hav- from extending credit where such credit In recent years Congress has twice enacted 
ing exclusive judicial powers to determine would expand’ poultry production. This _ such legislation, and it has twice been veto 
guilt of farmers in wheat quota violations. degree of coordination is essential if we are by President Eisenhower. However, the rea. 

This premise taken by the Federal courts to constructively attack the overproduction sons that the President cited for his actig, 
places the American farmer entirely at the problem. In addition to programs of pur- no longer seem to exist. 
mercy of the quasi-legal, “drumhead” pro- chasing and credit restrictions, I believe we Thus, if Congress enacts a diversion pj 
cedures authorized by the Agricultural Ad- must increase our present efforts to stimulate. this year, as now seems likely, the Presiden, 
justment Act in which the Department of consumption of poultry products at home and should logically sign it into law. 
Agriculture acts as both prosecutor and abroad. : a Tomorrow, the House is scheduled to de. 
judge. Furthermore there is no provision And finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe we | bate and probably pass a bill by Representa. 
in these procedures for that great safeguard need a detailed investigation of integration tive THomas J. O’Brien, Democrat, of Illinois 
against judicial tyranny, the right of trial and its effects. Integration has been charged to increase the present diversion of 15% 
by jury, as expressly guaranteed in the sev- with much of the difficulties that the cubic feet per second to 2,500 feet. The 
enth amendment to the United States Con- poultry industry is experiencing. A detailed extra diversion would be for a test period of 
stitution. investigation by the Justice Department is 3 years, during which Army engineers would 

One has every right to question whether important if we are to take constructive measure its effect on Great Lakes levels ang 
these procedures which deprive a farmer of remedial action, and this investigation could on the Illinois Waterway. 
his property in the form of a penalty can be do much to clear the air. Favorable Senate action on the measure js 
called the due process of law guaranteed My program is as follows: expected before the session’s end. 
in the fifth amendment. 1. The President of the United States shall In his previous vetoes, the President vari. 

It would seem that, as of the present, the qirect the various credit agencies of the ously cited these objections to the diversion 
American farmer no longer lives under the Government to cease granting loans to poul- bills: (1) That the present rate of diversion 
protection of the Constitution. This view trymen where such loans are for the purpose is adequate for navigation in the Illinois 
is supported by a recent news item on wheat of expanding egg and broiler production. Waterway and Mississippi River; (2) that 
penalty cases in the Toledo Blade: “These ‘This ban to continue until the Secretary of more diversion might be harmful to naviga. 
hearings are preposterous,” United States -ricuiture shall decide that present acute tion and hydroelectric power projects on the 
District Judge Frank L. Kloeb remarked, overproduction has ended. Great Lakes; (3) that Canada might be op. 
adding he intended to uphold the law of the 2. The Congress shall direct the Attorney posed to extra diversion, and (4) that in- 
land and refused absolutely to go into the General to conduct an investigation of the creased diversion.might adversely affect other 
question of constitutionality. operation, effect and possible violation of States lying along the Great Lakes. 

JOHN DONALDSON. antitrust legislation of the so-called integra- As recently pointed out in the Northwest- 


tion system of poultry production and mar- ¢' University Law Review, all of these ob- 
keting and that the Attorney General shall Jections have been answered wholly or par- 
report his findings to the Congress by Janu- tially by subsequent developments. An arti- 


A Pro To Help the Depressed h cle by Anthony A. Olis, president of the sani- 
am P 7 ary 3, ee, ee 7 a oe tary district, and Robert A. Sprecher, special 


P oultry Industry a ths me of Agriculture shall con- assistant attorney general of Illinois, brought 


t that: 
tinue and expand the present research pro- ou a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS grams to stimulate the consumption of _ The President himself dropped all refer- 
, ultry products. ence to the first point between his first and 


or 
; 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall en- second veto messages. On the second point 
HON. P ERKINS BASS courage procurement officials of the military SwO supers Budies concluded that the effect 


Fed of increased diversion on Great Lakes naviga- 
OF NEW HAMPEHIEE eervigns Sam Sonat eral agencies t9.08- son and power would be negligible. On the 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ee purchasing and use of poultry tira point Canada interposed no objection 
h 

Tuesday, May 21, 1957 5. Government purchases of poultry prod- - saat ‘Dale Saainahs @eetene C oe pra 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. Wage locally ye onal Pe emergency basis. The fourth point is an- 


: : ‘ tudi l- 
Speaker, under unanimous consent,Iin- —¢. The Secretary of Agriculture should tinea’ before and by the failure of othe 
clude in the Appendix of the REcorD a utilize his authority to the fullest extent Great. Lakes States; with the exception of 


statement made by me before Subcom- possible to distribute poultry products yy as 

: . isconsin, to object to the Illinois petition 
mittee No. 6 of the Select Committee on through the school lunch program and other io the Supreme nd for emergency relief. 
Small Business of the House, which is authorized outlets. He should also en- There are no more valid grounds for the 
investigating the present production Courage the local school lunch procurement president to object to the O’Brien bill, and 
crisis in the poultry industry. The sur- Spee to purchase and utilize poultry we trust he will sign it. 
vival of this industry is of vital import- . . 
ance to the people of my district in New 7. The Secretary of Agriculture should 

s z utilize under Public Law 480 the authority 

Hampshire, andI call thisproblemtothe 1, increase sales of poultry products in : 
attention of the Members of the House: foreign markets. One Nation Under God 
STATEMENT OF HON. PERKINS Bass, UNITED Mr. Chairman, th trym 

StaTEs REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND DISTRICT OF Hampshire need . pela eer ete Sate ete EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE press has not failed other small farmers and 


or 
No. 6, SELEcT COMMITTEE ON SMALL Busi- na 
NESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a ae ee HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


Mr. Chairman, the eee es -* OF MINNESOTA 

very important part of the economy of the THE HOUSE REPRESENT TES 
Second District of New Hampshire which I No Grounds for a Veto ™ ~ i coe 
am privileged to represent in Congress. Just Tuesday, May 21, 1957 

less than 50 percent of all of our agricul- , 
tural income in New Hampehire is derived _ EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
from this key industry and this industry “we Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
is sick. It is sick because tremendous over- marks in the Recorp, I include a prize- 


production of poultry products has brought HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI winning essay by Kenneth Oberembt. of 

prices in the broiler, egg, and hatchery mar- cu 2:10 Redwood Falls, Minn., entitled “One 

kets down to an all time low. Scores of once Nation Under God.” 

healtny poultry businesses in New Hampshire IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - j 

have thereby been destroyed or imperiled. Tuesday, May 21, 1957 The aan Legion and eure se 
For some months, I have investigated in . . can Legion Auxiliary render great serv 

detail this problem and I am pleased to of- Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- to our Nation by their work with youns 


fer to the committee for its earliest con- der leave to extend my remarks in the people. Perhaps their greatest contt- 
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‘is firmly dedicated to this ideal. 


1957 


pution is in the promotion of 100 per- 
cent Ame: and that is exempli- 
ed by this essay produced by Kenneth 


aperembt for the contest sponsored by 


e auxiliary. 
= commending this splendid essay to 
your attention, I pay compliment to the 
jegion and the auxiliary and the mem- 
pers of those two great patriotic organi- 
zations who give so freely of themselves 
to this splendid,work. 

The essay follows: 

OneE Nation UNDER Gop 

Listen: Atheist, Communist, and Fascist. 
Listen and understand my humble words. 

I am a human being like yourselves, but 
more than that, Iam an American. I live 
in a land of destiny, a land of progress, and 
aland of opportunity. Iam a fractional part 
of the greatest earthly happiuess, a free and 
wholesome way of life—the American way of 
life. I belong to a typical American home, 
one among millions upon which shines the 
luster of divine light. 

My home eontains all of the elements of 
the average home. It has its moments of 
neart-rendering sorrow, periods of hilarious 
ringing laughter, occasions for a needed 
reprimand, and time for well-won praise. 
But a much stronger force binds our indi- 
yidual paths together, the force of love. 
First is divine love in the acknowledgment 
of an infinite supreme being who holds our 
destiny in the palm of His hand, just as He 
rules every droplet of water in the seas. We 
owe our very existence, our very life, to Al- 
mighty God and it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we should worship Him, and 
thank Him for our many heavenly bless- 
ings. Our family is very closely bound, not 
only in love of the Almighty, but in the 
love of each other. We have our differences, 
the tremendous and the trifies, which must 
be settled wisely and tactfully. Money ex- 
penditures, disciplinary measures, and va- 
rious other problems crop up again and 
again, and only by mutual love and under- 
standing can they be worked out with a 
peaceful harmony. 

The strength and unity of my home can 
be stated in .the two greatest command- 
ments: “Love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, thy- whole strength, and thy 
whole mind,” and “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

My home and all American homes have a 
grave responsibility—to preserve the Nation 
for the good of future generations. My home 
Its first 
thought is to raise a family of religious, 
God-fearing citizens who will acknowledge 
a divine, merciful Being, and to impress upon 
them the nonexistence of mankind without 
His aid. 

It has the duty of raising generations of 
physically and mentally clean Americans 
who will have the intelligence to treasure 
and defend the greatest gift given to man— 
the gift of freedom. The American home 
is responsible to imprint the virtues of hon- 
esty, sincerity, uprightness, benignity, and 
dependability upon its mombers who shall 
respect the nobility of all people whether 
tall or short, small or large, and with no 
discrimination of races. The job of my home 
is a tremendous job, but it is a task of love. 

Each American home is a tiny portion of 
a vast pattern: the cell of a living organism. 
The home is a “little America” governed by 
the principles of faith, freedom, and fearless- 
hess which make our America strong and 
linking—the melting pot of the world. 

The American home dwelling with the faith 
of God is the symbol of rebuke against com- 
munism. The Marx’, Engels’, and Stalin- 
ists’ supreme policy is to destroy the nearly 
infallible power of the churches and homes. 
Communism is an engulfing fire which dom- 
inates, enslaves, and corrupts the minds and 


hearts of all people under its influence. It 
swallows up all truth and spits forth lies, 
half lies—the very conceit of the Devil. But 
communism can never succeed., It will ram- 
page, crush,’ and crucify the power of the 
home and church, but in the end it will be 
defeated by Almighty God. 

Heed His might, for fire shall be destroyed 
by fire, and the lamb of peace shall come 
and rule the world. Embrace Him, Commu- 
nist, atheist, Fascist, and you shall enjoy 
the most beautiful happiness the world has 
ever known. 

There is an old phrase which says, “The 
family that prays together, stays together.” 
Let this phrase read: ‘““The nation that prays 
together, stays together,’ and then America 
can exclaim with one accord, “We are one 
Nation, under God.” 





The Indispensable Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune last week. I deem it of 
sufficient importance to ask permission 
to insert it in the Recorp. It was for- 
warded to me by Andrew J. Pizzini, a dis- 
tinguished American long- interested in 
the continuing efficient and safe opera- 
tions of American railroads, and who, in 
his capacity as former president and 
present chairman of the board of the 
Waugh Equipment Co., of New York, has 
done much in the field of railroading. 

The editorial follows: 

THE INDISPENSABLE RAILROADS 


.. So the public service commission has al- 
lowed the New York Central Railroad to in- 
crease commutation fares by 15 percent. It 
was less than half of what the Central had 
asked, but the public service commission 
feared that any more would set off a trend 
of diminishing return. 

As the rate makers pointed out, “it has 
been generally recognized for many years 
that railroad passenger business, as presently 
conducted, has not and cannot be operated 
at a profit.” This, of course, applies to all 
the commuter roads. The fact is inescap- 
able—transportation of several hundred 
thousand persons between city and suburbs 
each day is strictly a deficit operation. And 
the railroads would be only too happy to be 
relieved of this burden. 

But there is also another unavoidable fact. 
The railroads are an absolutely essential part 
of the mass transportation which is vital to 
New York City and the metropolitan region. 
Certainly no one can rationally contemplate 
a situation with rail service gone and the 
public wholly dependent on buses and pri- 
vate automobiles. Yet, as many a traveler 
knows of personal experience, there are un- 
comfortable developments in this direction. 
The railroads, bedeviled by high taxes, in- 
creasing costs of operation, declining patron- 
age and years of unsympathetic regulation, 
have too often had no option but decline. 
And some of them frankly say that, unless 
relief is provided, it is inevitable that com- 
muter service will keep on deteriorating to 
the point of disappearance. 

Now we refuse to believe that the metro- 
politan region is willing to allow a bad sit- 

* uation to get progressively worse. There is 
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a growing concern over traffic congestion and 
more awareness that railroads can be a help- 
ful complement to highways. Also a lot of 
people are beginning to realize that if the 
automobile is subsidized by tax-free facili- 
ties, then it is only fair to give equal con- 
sideration to rail transport. In short, the 
commuters must have the railroads, but since 
this service loses money and direct charges 
can never make up the deficit the only rea- 
sonable conclusion is that some form of pub- 
lic assistance is essential. 

Whether regional cooperation can be at- 
tained remains to be seen, although here the 
progress in the case of the Long Island Rail- 
road is encouraging. The forthcoming re- 
port of the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, which has long sought workable 
solutions, is therefore awaited with great 
interest. 





The Pine Flat Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article appearing in the April 
1957 issue of Western Water News, a pub- 
lication of the Irrigation Districts Asso- 
ciation of California. 

This artigle, which is entitled ‘The 
Kings River Contract Pending After 11 
Years,” by Mr. Phillip Gordon, president 
of Kings River Conservation District, 
summarizes the background of the efforts 
of farmers and irrigation districts and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to negotiate 
a contract providing repayment to the 
United States for the reimbursable irri- 
gation benefits of the Pine Flat Reservoir 
on the Kings River of California. You 
will note that a contract, drawn by the 
Bureau and agreed to by the irrigation- 
ists, has been pending before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior since December 1955. 
Meantime, the farmers have been op- 
erating under uncertain and expensive 
interim agreements which leave their 
rights and obligations uncertain and un- 
defined. I recognize the obstacles which 
are delaying a final detision in this mat- 
ter, but I earnestly hope and urge that 
they be overcome and that these people 
be accorded the decision they deserve in 
fairness and equity and which will permit 
them to go forward in full development 
and utilization of their water and their 
farms. 

The article follows: 

THE Kincs RIveR CONTRACT PENDING AFTER 
11 Years 

The Kings River contract, which was ap- 
proved by the directors of the King River 
Conservation District and submitted to 
Washington in December 1955, was the result 
of over 11 years of effort and confusion. The 
confusion stemmed from the clear-cut state- 
ment in section 10 of the Pine Flat authori- 
zation bill which stated: “The Secretary of 
War shall make arrangements for payment to 
the United States by the State or other re- 
sponsible agency, either in lump or annual 
installments for conservation storage when 
used.” 

Nearly 2 years later, in the fall of 1946, 
Commissioner of Reclamation Strauss wrote 
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the regional director that “the President has 
directed that I, as Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, proceed forthwith to .make the neces- 
sary repayment arrangements.” 


THE FIRST DRAFT 


But it wasn’t until January 13, 1950, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation got around to 
submitting the first draft of a proposed con- 
tract which the local interests found to be 
totally unacceptable. Through the succeed- 
ing years several additional drafts of pro- 
posed contracts were reviewed. On these sev- 
eral contracts, the spokesmen for the Kings 
River interests noted that “all of them had 
for their ultimate purpose the subjection of 
the Pine Flat project and the water rights of 
the entire Kings River service area to the 
reclamation laws and the arbitrary control of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. In all of them 
the Bureau sought to secure control of all of 
the power facilities of the project, the control 
of the storage capacity of the reservoir and 
the ultimate control of the water rights, own- 
ership of which by the Kings River water 
users was conceded in all of the original re- 
ports on the project.” 

ANOTHER EFFORT 

After the change in the administration, 
the contract committee of the Kings River 
Gonservation District began to make pro- 
gress and ultimately worked out the major 
areas of controversy to the point of approv- 
ing the contract. The negotiations were 
carried on with the approval of Washington 
and the numerous exchanges of correspond- 
ence show the ‘meeting of minds on the 
problems. 

FRESNO SLOUGH RIGHTS 


The current contract, now pending for ap- 
proval with the Secretary of the Interior, 


includes about 5,000 words and is supple-, 


mented with an amended contract relative 
to the transfer of the rights claimed ‘by the 
United States to certain Fresno Slough wa- 
ters. The Fresno Slough water rights prob- 
lem was one of the serious points of pro- 
tracted controversy in the contract negotia- 
tions. It was finally agreed that the United 
States would transfer to the KRCD claims 
to the Fresno Slough rights for the sum of 
$750,000. 

The main monetary obligation in the con- 
tract totals $14,250,000 “which shall consti- 
tute payment in full for the perpetual right 
to the exclusive irrigation storage uses of 
the project and payment in full of the reim- 
bursable construction costs of the project 
allocated to irrigation * * *.” But this 
amount itself was discussed over a period 
of considerable time, for the State had esti- 
mated the conservation benefits of Pine Fiat 
at $10 million and the local interests stood 
on this figure. 


FORTY YEARS BUT WITH PREPAYMENT 


The contract provides for the payment in 
40 successive equal annual installments, 
without interest. However, the prepayment 
of the obligation by any member unit is 
provided for at any time within the 40-year 
period. The obligation of the member units 
is to be based on the amount of irrigation 
storage use available to the respective mem- 
ber units in Pine Flat Reservoir. The con- 
tract provides for the allocation of the re- 
payment of member units to the lands with- 
in the unit. Specifically, provision is made 
that “payment in full by any member unit, 
landowner, or stockholder of the amount so 
allocated shall, as to such member unit, 
landowner or stockholder, constitute pay- 
ment in full for the perpetual right to the 
irrigation storage use of the percentage of 
the reservoir storage space represented by 
said allocation.” Individuals have a 10-year 
prepayment period. 

Details of operation and maintenance of 
the project works are spelled out in the con- 
tract. The EKERCD is to pay “not to exceed 
37.4 percent of the total annual joint costs 
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of operation and maintenance of the proj- 
ect,” and provisions are included for actu- 
ally making the payments in advance for 
the operation and maintenance during the 
initial 5-year period. . 
RECOGNIZES RIGHTS 
The contract the rights of the 
Kings River interests to the natural flow of 
the river and provides for the commingling 
of natural flow and stored water. The con- 
tract includes provisions for the delivery of 
water to excess lands under the recordable 
contract provisions of the reclamation laws. 
It recognizes water rights now held under 
the laws of the State by the Kings River 
units and includes the usual general provi- 
sions of contracts negotiated between local 
agencies and the United States in order to 
make them legal and operative. 


~ 


New Age of Space Comes to Birmingham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
our civilization is fast approaching the 
age of space. It is most certain to have 
a profound impact upon our lives and 
the world we live in. 

The possibilities and problems of the 
age of space were discussed in a non- 
technical conference held last week in 
Birmingham, Ala. The Southern Re- 
search Institute sponsored the 2-day 
program, which concerned missiles, 
rockets and space travel. 

Missiles already are a major United 
States industry. Next year the Armed 
Forces will spend some $6 billion on mis- 
siles and their components. Within 4 
years experts believe missile expendi- 
tures will exceed those for aircraft. 

Missiles, however, are only one aspect 
of the age of space. There are the 


_problems of research and technology, 


the search for materials and fuels for 
space vehicles, and the question of sur- 
vival in space. All these important top- 
ics were discussed at the Birmingham 
conference by speakers who are nation- 
ally known in their fields. 

These speakers were Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for research and development, 
who spoke on Military and Civilian Re- 
search; Mr. Dan A. Kimball, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy and now president 
of the Aerojet-General Corp., whose 
topic was Fuels for Space Vehicles; Mr. 
F. L. LaQue, vice president of the In- © 
ternational Nickel Co., who discussed 
Materials for Space Vehicles; Maj. Gen. 
Dan C. Ogle, Surgeon General of the Air 
Force, Space Medicine; Mr. Ernst Stuh- 
linger, chief of thé research projects 
office of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, A Trip to Mars; Mr. John P. 
Hagen, director of project Vanguard, 
The First Man-Made Moon; and Mr. 
Erik Bergaust, managing editor of Mis- 
States and Rossen Micebe Teshaekien 

Missile ’ 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 

pleased to insert an editorial entitled 


May 21 


“New Age of Space Comes to Birmin, 
ham,” which appeared in the Birmin,. 
ham News of May 17, 1957. Thi; o 
lightening editorial aptly points out ths; 
Space travel—always man’s dream_; 
now within his grasp. : 

The editorial follows: 

New AGE or Space CoMEsS To BIRMINGHiy 

The age of space is no longer merely a 
figment of the science fiction writer's ima 
ination. Under the pressure of military 
defense needs, man's rockets and missiles 
are reaching farther and farther into th, 
realms above the earth’s surface. Rocket 
and guided-missile development has become 
@ multi-billion-dollar operation, heayvil 
financed by the Government for defense mn 
poses. It is having a strong impact on by). 
ness and industrial leaders are anxious to 
learn more about it. 

This was made clearly evident here in 
Birmingham yesterday at the first day’s ses. 
sions of the Age of Space conference, spon- 
sored by the Southern Research Institute 
Some 350 businessmen and industrialists j; 
attendance heard experts discuss progres; 
and problems in missile development, re. 
search space medicine, and the prospects {or 
space travel. Today they are touring insta). 
a at the Redstone Arsenal near Hunts. 
ville. 

The 20th century has been noteworthy for 
many great achievements in the field of phys- 
ical science. The first half saw, among 4 
host of spectacular achievements, the begin. 
ning of mechanical flight and the large-scale 
release of energy from within the atomic 
nucleus. There are indications that the sec- 
ond half of the century may indeed see the 
realization of a dream almost as old as that 
of flight through air—that of flight through 
the reaches of outer space. 
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Michigan Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that our fellow Congressmen will 


join all of us from the Michigan delega- 
tion in our celebration of Michigan 


‘Week. Originated in 1954, Michigan 


Week has become an increasingly im- 
portant event in our State. 

The purpose of Michigan Week is best 
pointed up by the State legislature's res- 
olution summoning the people of Michi- 
gan to celebrate the period in which resi- 
dents of our State and of other States 
may become better acquainted with 
Michigan’s boundless advantages and op- 
portunities in industry, natural re- 
sources, agriculture, recreation, and cul- 
ture. : 

We in Michigan could point with pride 
toward some of the outstanding physi- 
cal features of our State: The 3,121 miles 
of inland seashore, the 11,000 inland 
lakes, the unexceélled fishing and hunt- 
ing, the forest-fringed streams, a1! of 
which are unparalleled in the United 

Or we might point out the 19 million 
acres of green-wooded vacation lands, 
the historic land of Indians, French, 
and furs. Or the winter wonders of ski- 
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ing and tobogganing on slopes unex- 

Instead, we want to draw your atten- 
tion to the heart ofa Nation. Toa State 
whose sinews helped spell victory for the 
allied Forces during World War II. To 
a State which has resumed its role as the 
top producer of automobiles once the 
battles were won. 

I hope you will join with me in cele- 
prating Michigan Week. In commemo- 
ration of this event, I am sending you a 
scale model of one of our State’s projects 
donated by Chrysler Corp. 

I agree that all of you have beautiful 
states to visit. Some of you have his- 
toric spots which are unrivaled in the 
world in their significance. But the fact 
remains that very few of you would ever 
nave the pleasure of visiting these won- 
ders if it were not for our leading item of 
manufacture—the automobile. 

Michigan Week is a 7-day celebration 
by the People of Michigan proclaiming 
their freedom, their blessings, and their 
nopes for the future. It is a celebration 
by the people of Michigan that proclaims 
their togetherness through their active 
cooperation as members of such groups 
as churches, schools, business and civic 
associations, veterans’ organizations, la- 
por unions, and luncheon clubs. In this 
way Michigan- Week dramatically illus- 
trates the fact that each individual in 
Michigan contributes to his State and 
also gains something from it. 

Michigan Week points up the signifi- 
cant fact that the place where people 
live is an important unifying influence 
in their lives, an influence which can 
be made more favorable through the 
understanding, the will, and the action 
of all the people. 

All of this concept is symbolized in 
the official Michigan Week emblem, the 
illustration of the proud robin chirping, 
‘Its great to live in Michigan.” 

During Michigan Week the robin, 
official State bird, sings its message over 
the radio and on TV, in newspapers, in 
publications, and through all other forms 
of mass communication. Official Michi- 
gan Week banners, posters, buttons, 
bumper strips, and other materials, 
created by the State committee and pro- 
duced at printing cost, are distributed to 
participating Michigan Week commit- 
tees in every county in the State. 

The Michigan flag bearing the State 


The togetherness of Michigan people 
becomes a vibrant living fact in the 


* 
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attainment in opening new frontiers to 
the people of their Nation and State: 
and national sports figures are named 
to the Michigan Sports Hall of Fame. 
The ideas, plans, and projects of 
Michigan Week which deepen the uni- 
fying belief that “its great to live in 
Michigan,” help create the will to make 
Michigan even greater in the future. 





Channelization of the Ohio River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in appro- 
priating funds for civil works when 
economy in Government spending is a 
universal watchword, due consideration 
should be given to those projects of 
proven economic value. 

Channelization of the Ohio River has 
proven its economic soundness beyond 
all estimates claimed by its original 
sponsors. The replacement program 
substituting high-level dams, each of 
which will eliminate three or more ob- 
solete structures, is well underway. To 
delay the progress of this program by 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
will result in substantial financial loss 
to the Federal Treasury as well as the 
huge investments along the river course 
for utilization of vastly increased traffic. 
There can be no economy in withholding 
funds from well-established programs 
that have in the past and will continue 
to prove their economic value. 

The postwar years have witnessed an 
industrial and economic renaissance in 
the Ohio Valley. Everywhere along the 


-main stream and its tributaries, indus- 


try is seeking new sites for plant con- 
struction. Chemicals, aluminum, iron 
and steel, vast new electric power plants, 
and other basic industries have been at- 
tracted to the valley by its excellent labor 
force, its boundless deposits of coal and 
chemical brines, and above all, by that 
most precious of all natural resources— 
water—water both for drinking and for 
industrial processing and for efficient 
low-cost transportation of bulk freight. 

These new billions of investment on 
which the economic resurgence of this 
great region is based, have been drawn by 
the magnet of reduced transportation 
costs. And that enormous economic in- 
centive has been provided by the original 
Ohio River canalization to a stable 9- 
fcot depth completed in 1929. The irony 
is that the original project was outmoded 
before it was complete. Designed to 
handle 13 million tons of freight annu- 
ally, the canalized river carried 22 mil- 


. lion tons in 1929. In 1955 the river car- 


ried 71.5 million tons, 37 percent more 
than the estimated traffic for the St. 
Lawrence seaway in 1965. 

« But that enormous traffic burden, car- 
ried, in tows often more than 1,000 feet 
in length through 600-foot locks, has 
taxed the aging facilities to the utmost. 
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Breakdowns are frequent. Many of the 
locks are in an advanced state of deteri- 
oration, and the threat of collapse is in- 
creasingly serious. Delays from traffic 
congestion impose excessive costs. And 
recently, the crowding has become so 
serious that the safety of crews, vessels, 
and cargoes is imperiled. 

The advantages of low-cost transpor- 
tation, which are the keystone in the 
arch of the valley’s prosperity, are being 
eroded by the inadequacies of existing 
navigation facilities. 

This development is particularly seri- 
ous for the State of West Virginia. The 
position of our great State as the No. 1 
coal-producing State in the Union de- 
pends upon low-cost water transporta- 
tion access to distant markets. For 90 
percent or more of our coal is sold out- 
side the State. It is the literal truth that 
the welfare of the 46 percent of our la- 
bor force engaged in the coal industry is 
directly dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of efficient low-cost transportation 
on the Ohio River. 

Not only will failure to correct the de- 
ficiencies of the Ohio River navigation 
systems injure our coal industry, it will 
soon begin to retard the development of 
industry which has of late years brought 
new life and prosperity to river commu- 
nities which suffered long from poverty, 
stagnation, and neglect. 

These are the reasons why we in West 
Virginia are vitally interested in the 
United States Army engineers’ long- 
range modernization plan for the Ohio 
River. Already the Congress has wisely 
provided funds for a significant begin- 
ning of that program. Four great mod- 
ern locks and dams are now under con- 
struction on the Ohio, which will elimi- 
nate 13 small inadequate structures. 
The new facilities will provide deeper, 
more stable pools for navigation; they 
will sharply reduce locking time, cut 
maintenance costs, and eliminate bottle- 
necks and the dangers of collapse of old 
facilities in the portions of the river 
which they will serve. They will aug- 
ment water supply for homes and indus- 
try and they will create recreational 
benefits of untold value. But they are 
only the first steps. And no one of those 
under construction, nor all of them to- 
gether will solve the problem until the 
entire job is done. For the Ohio is one 
river, not a series of disconnected seg- 
ments. It takes only one bottleneck to 
impede the mounting volumes of through 
traffic which move not only from one end 
of the river to another but to remote des- 
tinations on the Mississippi, the Great 
Lakes, and the Gulf coast. 

This great integrated modernization 
project must move forward with all pos- 
sible dispatch to completion, if the Ohio 
River Basin, the industrial heart of the 
Nation, the atomic center of America, is 
to play its full part in the develepment 
of our economic potential for prosperity 
in peace and strength in time Of war. 

Every consideration of sound planning 
for the national welfare and security 
argues for orderly and efficient progress 
of the overall program, as a national 
project of the highest priority. Unnec- 
essary delay or postponement of projects 
of such compelling urgency in a period of 
rising construction costs, is a false econ- 
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omy. The capabilities of the agency 
charged with construction responsibility 
and maximum efficiency of scheduling 
and construction should be the sole fac- 
tors in determining the progress of the 
work. By these standards the urgently 
needed New Richmond locks and dam 
above Cincinnati should be commenced 
in fiscal 1958 and sufficient money appro- 
priated for advance planning on the Pike 
Island project above Wheeling to permit 
construction on that essential project to 
begin in fiscal 1959. 





Business and Industry Plan Blitz on 
Ike’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
May 16, 1957: 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PLAN BLITZ ON IKE’s 
BupDGetT 
(By John Harriman) 

Somehow or other we wonder what hap- 
pened to the picture of business and industry 
beamngi on Mr. Eisenhower as their “boy.” 

On Monday most of the mighty of the 
business world will convene in Chicago to 
launch a blitz on Mr. Eisenhower’s budget. 
Attending will be such organizations as the 
National Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
Life Insurance Association of America, and 
soon, Even the doctors, through the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, will be on hand to 
give the back of their hand to the budget 
which Mr, Eisenhower twice in as many weeks 
will take to the TV waves to defend. 

Do we hear a murmured, “Et tu, Brute,” 
from the White House? 

TWO KINDS OF BUSINESS VOICE 


In connection with the above, it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between the business 
voice when it speaks collectively, and when 
it speaks individually or in its component 
parts. 

Collectively, business is mightily for 
economy all up and down the line. For 
only through economy can taxes be re- 
duced. And, as everyone knows, taxes are 
the cause of great business suffering. 

But when business speaks individually, 
its pleas for economy are not only muted, 
but qualified. Then what it wants is not 
economy in general, but economy in some 
part of the budget remote from itself and 
its interests. And if by any chance cuts are 
proposed which might somewhat reduce the 
flow of Government dollars to any industry, 
the cries issued by that industry are an- 
guished in the extreme. 

This, of course, explains why the tendency 
to cut is usually in areas like foreign aid, 
where those hurt are too distant, or too po- 
lite, to make much of a fuss over it. 

The truth of the matter—impolite as it 
may be to so state—is that huge segments 
of American industry can only flourish if 
fed by the rich blood of heavy Federal 
spending. 
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MANY MUST HAVE FEDERAL LARGESSE 


In the forefront of beneficiaries from Fed- 
eral largesse are industries like aircraft 
manufacture and guided missiles—almost 
entirely tied to the Federal apron strings. 

Electronics is another which draws 
mightily on the Federal purse. So is ship- 
building—with Government orders of $1.3 
billion in the Offing for the coming fiscal 
year. The Government will even spend $600 
million in the auto industry. 

Merchant-marine and airline subsidies will 
run to around $200 million. Industrial raw- 
material producers will pocket around $1 
billion in Government orders. 

Furthermore, innumerable industries are 
actively preseiug proposals which will swell 
Government spending in their area, even 
while they give lip service to the economy 
idea in general. 

The non-ferrous-mining people want Gov- 
ernment aid of various sorts. The home 
builders want more money appropriated to 
aid military and other special types of 
housing. While every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in industry has his special harbor, or river 
channel, or what-have-you that needs deep- 
ening or widening. 

It’s no wonder politicians become cynical. 





A Commonsense Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting what I believe to be an im- 
portant foreign-policy statement, a pro- 
gram to govern our foreign relations 
suggested by the Citizens Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: 

A Procram To Govern Our ForREIGN RELA- 


TIONS 
The independent sovereignty of the United 


States must forever remain the ultimate 


objective of American foreign policy. This 
objective can best be attained in a peace- 
ful community of free and sovereign nations, 
guided in their relationship by minimum 
stahdards of law and equity. To this end, it 
is the hope of Americans that governments 
be constituted to derive their lawful powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that 
peoples everywhere enjoy the dignity and 
freedom which is their grant from the 
Almighty. 

As such a world develops, should breaches 
of such minimum standards threaten its 
security, the’ United States would dedicate 
its leadership and its power to enforcing just 
settlements alone or in cooperation with 
likeminded nations temporarily willing to 
act under its leadership. Under other cir- 
cumstances the United States would main- 
tain neutrality. 

The greatest present obstacle to the attain- 
ment of the above-stated objectives is the 
existence of the Communist dictatorship, 
and its world Our aim must be 
to neutralize, isolate, reduce, and eventually 
eliminate Communist power. This policy of_ 
firmness does not mean we favor preventive 
war. Nevertheless, our enemies should be 
set on notice that—however grim the pros- 
pect—we will not shrink from war if. the 
Kremlin forces us to choose between conflict 
and surrender to Communist slavery, 
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Specifically, we propose that the Goyer. 
ment of the United States: 
1. Mobilize the strongest possible dete. 








































rents to war—military, psychological, po)jt;. and 
cal, and economic. stat 
2. Return to those traditional America, ° 
policies which sustained us in the past, ¢. pare 
pecially: (a) The policies recommended by ples 
President George Washington in his Fare. the’ 
well Address; (b) the Monroe Doctrine: (¢) not 
the open door policy as defined in the Ning tive 
Power Treaty of 1922. peri 
3. Exterminate the Communist conspiracy goo 
in the United States. 7 pen 
4. Withdraw recognition from the Sovie; Por’ 
Union and its satellites. ern 
5. Employ all measures to sap the eg. for 
nomic strength of the Communist world. Am 
6. Scrupulously observe present military affe 
alliances (where such alliances are in truth ples 
honored by our contracting allies) , and form Uni 
new alliances,only for the period of th and 
emergency. con 
7. Extend military and economic aid only 
to cooperating allies. A 
8. Wage unremitting psychological warfare tio 
against Communist regimes, including aig Uni 
to effective anti-Communist exile, under. ma 
ground, and resistance groups, based on the por 
principles of the Golden Rule. Jot 
9. Return to open diplomacy, except where ane 
military security imposes secrecy. hat 
10. Oppose all activities which tend toward are 
a world state, supergovernment, or the car 
transfer of decisions for American security out 
and welfare to foreign powers and/or foreign en 
nationals. To this end, press for the ex. ba! 
pulsion of Communist member-states from me 
the U. N. Reform the U.N. by removing all at 
semblance ofa permanent military alliance th 
and separate it from its specialized agencies. rea 
Amend our Constitution to provide that the 
neither the U. N. Charter, nor treaties, nor oct 
covenants, shall supersede it. na 
11. Base American foreign policy solidly 
on moral law, patriotism, enlightened na- : 
tionalism and the teachings of Christ. of 
cal 
th 
The United States—Its Friends . 
-_eoOoO , mi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 
or th 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH . 
ar 
OF NEW YORK pe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES wi 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 7 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, objectiv- W 
ity has for many years marked the com- 
petent reporting of distinguished Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times and has St 
contributed immeasurably to his world- in 
wide reputation and renown. That com- - 
petence, reputation, and renown were, in st 
my opinion, added to by the following é 
column which appeared in the New b 
York Times of today. 5] 
The article follows: Ct 
PRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATES ON lc 
NATO’s FLank ; 
(By Arthur Krock) a 
Lisson, PortucaL, May 20.—In this penin- * ic 
sula of Spain and Portugal, which comprises n 
the southwestern European flank of NATO, t 
the traveler of inquiring mind will discover a 
in these times a far friendlier attitude than 5 
in Britain and France toward the free-world r 
leadership that circumstances have thrust t 


on the United States. Despite some natural 
distaste for being the locale of American 
military bases, a fact deriving as inevitably 
from geography as our free-world leadership 
derives from America’s natural resources, the 
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cans. One is that we are not doing a favor, 
out of sheer economic or military benevo- 
lence, to the nations where we establish 
pases. The second fact is that the govern- 


ments and of other nations have 
a dislike for the presence of f —— 


is deeper than our own for 
aa during the War of 1812 has 
the territory of the American Republic been 
occupied by the armed forces of another 
nation. 
WISE ADMINISTRATION 
The diplomacy based on the realization 
of these factors is further commended be- 
cause implicit in the American bases and 
their manpower is that they are here to help 
proud nations keep their independence. And 
one of the demonstrations that the diplo- 
macy is being wisely administered is that 
nearly all members of the United States mili- 
tary on duty at this juncture in Spain and on 
the Portuguese mainland wear civilian 
clothes by order. When the Spanish bases 
are completed the uniforms will of course ap- 
pear, and a certain strain on relations goes 
with that. But our military has learned 
much from bases elsewhere and from house- 
keeping for the GI’s in the occupied area of 


West Germany. 


his is the substance of opinions 
sought from many others: The large Span- 
ish majority envi no government at this 
time that would suit it better than Franco's 
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has merely to hear that Dr. Salazar, wearied 
of his tasks, might-even contemplate return- 
ing to teach economics at Coimbra, to bom- 
bard all the saints with prayers that the 
Premier may live forever. 





Salute to Station WBRC-TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense tonight is honor- 
ing television station WBRC-TV, at 
Birmingham, Ala., for its outstanding 
contributions to the Armed Forces Re- 
serve program. It is significant indeed 
that WBRC-TV is the first television sta- 
tion in the United States to receive the 
Defense Department's highest award for 
Reserve activities. 

The Reserve program is, of course, vital 
to our national security and, therefore, 
needs the support of everyone. It is en- 
couraging that the management of 
WBRC-TV has worked so closely with 
reservists and Reserve functions. As a 
mass communication medium, this tele- 
vision station has promoted the Reserve 
program in its news and special events 
programing. In addition, the station 
management has.afforded its own em- 
ployees every incentive to become re- 
servists. 





The credit for this unselfish policy is 
due to Mr. George B. Storer, Sr., head 
of the Storer Broadcasting Co., and Mr. 
J. Robert Kerns, vice president and’man- 
aging director of WBRC-TV. They have 
not forgotten its obligation to the public 
interest. It has been their considered 
judgment that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance and certainly in the public interest 
to support the Reserve activities of the 
various services 100 percent. 

A majority of WBRC-TV’s staff are 
members of the Reserve. When their 
units hold encampments or. go on ma- 
neuvers, the employees are granted leave 
with full pay without having their vaca- 
tion periods affected. This in itself is 
a patriotic gesture. Also, the station 
allows reservists use of its meeting rooms 
and other facilities., 

WBRC-TYV has furthered the Reserve 
program in many ways. News Director 
Leo Willette has regularly featured Re- 
serve news on his news programs. Many 
special events, such as Armed Forces Day 
and Veterans’ Day, have been telecast. 
Reservists have been invited as special 
guests on many shows. The Reserve 
story has been effectively told through 
the concerted efforts of the entire 
WBRC-TV staff. 

Mr. Gary Arnold, a staff announcer, 


- who is a technical sergeant in the Air 


Force Reserve, has been among the Re- 
serve’s most active boosters. It was he 
who first called attention to WBRC-TV’s 
many activities in behalf of the Reserve 
program. His initial recommendation 
fast met with official approval. In noti- 
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fying Mr. Kerns of the award, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson wrote, in part: 

The award is provided to express the De- 
partment’s appreciation for the outstanding 
cooperation to reservists and Reserve activi- 
ties achieved through the personnel policy 
you have established. You have thus en- 
couraged and assisted your reservists in 
fulfilling their military obligations. Such 
patriotic foresight provides real assistance 
to the success of our defense effort, and the 
Department is deeply grateful. 


Here is the text of the citation which 
will be formally presented to WBRC-TV 
tonight: 

WBRC-TV, an affiliate of the Storer 
Broadcasting Co., Birmingham, Ala., is cited 
for outstanding cooperation with reservists 
and Reserve activities. This organization has 


-encouraged its employees to participate in 


Reserve activities by such cooperative poli- 
cies as providing leave, in addition to annual 
vacation, for Reserve training, with the dif- 
ference between civilian and military pay 
reimbursed; sponsoring guest radio and TV 
appearances of Reserve members; featuring 
special Armed Forces news features; tele- 
casting military functions such as Armed 
Forces Day, Veterans’ Day, and other special 
events; allowing the reservists the use of its 
meeting rooms, bulletin boards, and equip- 
ment; and providing company facilities for 
Reserve activities. This award is presented 
as tangible evidence of the appreciation of 
the Department of Defense. 


WBRC-TV’s patriotic policy of actively 
cooperating fully with reservists and Re- 
serve activities is to be highly com- 
mended. I hope this station’s outstand- 
ing contribution to the Reserve program 
will serve as a pattern and incentive to 
many other organizations. 

We are proud to salute WBRC-TYV for 
its significant contribution to our na- 
tional security. 





Stonewall Jackson, a Great American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, delivered 
a very eloquent and able address at the 
Hall of Fame, New York University, New 
York City, Sunday, May 19. 

The occasion was the unveiling in the 
Hall of Fame the bust and tablet to Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, of the Confederate 
Army. 

. It is my pleasure to commend to the 
House this inspiring address by a great 
American, the present Secretary of the 
Army: 

STONEWALL JACKSON, A GREAT AMERICAN 
(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 

Brucker, Secretary of the Army, unveiling 

of Stonewall Jackson bust and tablet, Hall 

of Fame, New York University, New York, 

N. Y., May 19, 1957) 

The voice of history proclaims General 
“Stonewall” Jackson worthy to be numbered 
among truly great Americans in the Hal) of 
Fame. ‘he enduring bronze in which he 
is here immortalized is no more permanent 





° 
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a monument than the memory of his mili- 
tary genius and his unimpeachable char- 
acter. Rightly does he belong in this com- 
pany of the eminent, whose spirit, vision, 
and accomplishments have played such a 
tremendous part in shaping the American 
tradition. 

Although the span of Stonewall Jackson’s 
lifetime encompassed less than 40 years, it 
was long enough for him to display in full 
measure the highest qualities of citizen, 
scholar, and soldier. He was strong, fearless, 
and self-reliant. He walked in simplicity, 
gentleness, and honor. He was obedient to 
the voice of God, steadfast in his adherence 
to principle, and unswerving in his devotion 
to what he believed to be right. We are in- 
clined to think of him today chiefly as the 
master military tactician—the venerated 
leader whose men followed him through the 
flame of battle with unquestioning faith. It 
is just as important that we recognize and 
pay tribute to the exemplary character upon 
which his career was built. What a splendid 
inspiration the Stonewall Jackson story is 
to Americans throughout all generations. 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was born in 
1824 in the little village of Clarksburg, Va.— 
now in West Virginia. He knew tragedy at 
an early age, for at 6 he wept at the bed- 
side of his dying mother, and found himself 
a lonesome, penniless orphan. He never 
forgot his mother. To the last hour of his 
life he loved to recall her memory, and her 
influence retained its potency. As a child 
he was exceedingly thoughtful. A contem- 
porary described him as “a youth of ex- 
emplary habits, of indomitable will, and 
undoubted courage, who would never give up 
an undertaking until he accomplished his 
objective.” 

To young Jackson, life was a serious busi- 
ness. To prove himself worthy of his for- 
bears he was spurred on to achieve high 
goals. This strong and driving purpose was 
the theme of his life and accounts for many 
of the distinguishing marks of his character. 
His hunger for self-improvement; his punc- 
tilious observance of the essentials of gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and the assertion of self- 
respect were in keeping with his zeal to 
measure up to what he expected of himself. 

His insatiable desire for education prompt- 
ed his interest in the United States Military 
Academy, and before he was 19 his hopes 
were gratified when he was appointed to fill 
a vacancy. In July 1842 one of America’s 
most renowned Army heroes first answered 
to his name—Thomas Jonathan Jackson— 
on the parade ground at West Point. Wecan 
see him standing there that day, shy and 
silent, clad in Virginia homespun, with all 
his earthly possessions carried in a pair of 
weather-stained saddlebags, facing this new 
challenge with the calm assurance which 
never left him. He soon demonstrated that 
he was an indefatigable student. He was 
impressed with the tremendous importance 
of learning everything there was to know 
about military science. With Jackson as a 
cadet, self was subordinate to duty. During 
those 4 years he was the personification of 
the challenging motto of West Point: “Duty, 
honor, country.” 

After receiving his commission in 1846, he 
saw service in the Mexican War, where he 
demonstrated an unusual aptitude for lead- 
ership of soldiers in the field. His record at 
Chapultepec was so outstanding that he was 
given a battlefield brevet promotion to the 
grade of major, and praised for his industry, 
his capacity, and his gallantry. At this early 
period, he learned how to take immediate 
advantage of every tactical opportunity 
which came his way in battle. Restive after 
a few years of regular military duties, he 
accepted an offer to become professor of 
artillery tactics and natural philosophy at 

Virginia Military Institute. For the next 
decade he neglected no chance to increase 
his professional military knowledge, and at 
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the same time he cultivated desirable qual- 
ities of mind and spirit. He was an untiring 
reader, and he read to learn. The wars of 
Napoleon were his constant study. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, he im- 
mediately cast his lot with the State of his 
birth and became a colonel of Virginia vol- 
unteers. Fate had been training him for 
this hour. He was an arsenal of military 
knowledge and experience. He proceeded to 
train his officers and men as thoroughly as 
possible in the fundamentals of warfare. 
His knowledge of strategy and tactics was 
not.only gleaned from profound study but 
from actual combat. To a man, his com- 
mand had confidence in Jackson as their 
leader. They became convinced that here 
was a commander who not only knew all 
there was to know about military science, but 
also was @ man who would lead them to 
victory. For his part, Jackson was consid- 
erate and fair with his men, but when the 
supreme moment arrived in battle, he de- 
manded everything they had to give, and 
was intolerant of anything less. From this 
combination came a combat capability that 
gained in momentum as time went along. 

At the first battle of Bull Run, the Con- 
federate commanding general rallied his 
broken regiments with the cry, “See, there 
is Jackson, standing like a stone wall.” A 
near rout for the Confederate forces was 


turned into an cverwhelming victory. 
Throughout the Confederacy he became 
“Stonewall” Jackson from that moment. 


During the scant 2 years which were left to 
him, “Stonewall” Jackson's brilliant exploits 
in battle after battle gave imperishable sub- 
stance to his military leadership. He became 
the strong right arm and counselor of Gen- 
eral Lee, and won the respect of the Union 
and the adulation of the entire Confederacy. 

“Stonewall” Jackson possessed every at- 
tribute which makes for success in war or 
peace. Morally and physically he was abso- 
lutely fearless. He accep responsibility 
with the same equanimity with which he 
faced the bullets of the enemy. He per- 


“ mitted no obstacle to turn him aside from 


his appointed path. In seizing an oppor- 
tunity he was the very incarnation of untir- 
ing energy. The dominant trait of his char- 
acter was his intense earnestness. His 
every faculty was engrossed in the accom- 
plishment of the task at hand. He lost him- 
self in the cause he served. 

Religion played a very significant part in 
Stonewall Jackson's life. He was a conscien- 
tious and practicing Christian. He had not 
only a deep belief in God’s omnipotence and 
justice, but a sincere and abiding trust in 
His infinite compassion and love. His faith 
gave him unshakable strength. He prayed 
for help to do his duty, and he prayed for 
success. He knew that “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” He went into battle with supreme con- 
fidence, not that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into his. handg, but that, come what 
might, the Lord’s will would be done, It cer- 
tainly can be said of Stonewall Jackson that 
“his Bible was literally food to his under- 
standing and a guide to his conduct. He 
saw the visible finger of God in every incident 
of life.” 

On that dark night in May of. 1863 at 
Chancellorsville on the Rappahannock when 
Stonewall Jackson was mortally wounded by 
the tragic mistake of his own soldiers, there 
fell a man whom America could ill afford to 
lose. When we contemplate his character 
and background, we must believe that after 
the final decision at Appomattox he would 
have been in the forefront of those who 


recogizing reality and in counseling the 
ceptance of the inevitable. 
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do right, the compulsion to consult the di 
tates of honor, integrity, and consclenn 
above all else, was the motivation of lena 
son’s life. Can we doubt for a moment t),, 
his mighty influence would have been throw, 
into the balance to strengthen and Sustain 
the reunited Republic? Like Abraham 1), 
coln, he was struck down at a time whe, 
America could least afford to lose the healin, 
qualities of his great character. : 
Jackson’s valiant philosophy. comes down 
to us through the years of a century pay 
with added meaning in this age when jy. 
manity’s most priceless values, challenged by 
the military might and the worldwide sy). 
versive machinery of the godless Communis 
conspiracy, are in greater jeopardy than the, 
ever have been in history. , 
It is time for us to learn to stand like, 
stone wall for America in the present cojg. 
war crisis. The Soviet bear has already 
seized many free countries in its blogg. 
stained claws. With Red China in the Cop. 
munist camp, the Communist conspiracy noy 
controls 15 nations and the destinies of 9 
million people—over a third of all the peop 
on earth. We have had plain and stubbor. 
ly repeated warning that the Soviet dictator. 
ship fully intends to wipe out individu 
liberty, and impose world Communist domi. 
nation if itcan. We know that the Comm. 
nists are openly working toward that en 
with every resource at theircommand. The; 
proved in Hungary how merciless they ar 
in the use of military force to batter dow 
and overwhelm any attempt at freedom 
The Soviets have directly threatened Great 
Britain and France-with nuclear destruction, 
Within the last few weeks they have oni. 
nously rattled H-bombs and rockets in an 
attempt to intimidate some of the smaller 
nations of the free world and weaken ow 
defensive alliances. They have made open 
efforts to obtain 4 military foothold in the 
vital Middle East, to stir up dissension wher- 
ever possible, and corrupt and exploit for 
their own evil purposes the aspirations of 
submerged peoples seeking to build the foun- 
dations of a better life. How could any 
thinking person fail to realize that freedom 
everywhere is in the gravest danger today? 
_ Not long ago, Khrushchev boasted to the 
nations of the free world: “Time is on our 
side. We will bury you.” May we not accept 
that challenge? Is time on the Soviet side’ 
Is time ever on the side of a dictator, ors 
conqueror who rides a chariot of hate over 
the bodies of millions of men and women? 
The march of human progress has ever been 
the march of freedom—not tyranny. In 
training students to become the scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and technicians indis- 
pensable to their plans, Communist leaders 
are sowing the seeds of their own destruction. 
The moment a man enters the realm of the 
intellect, to think, to inquire, he begins to 
see a glimmer of light, the light of truth, and 
truth is what every dictator fears most, be- 
cause in time, the truth will destroy him. 
For example, in Hungary, after a decade of 
indoctrination, it was the youth 
of the country who had begun to see the 
truth. It was the students who took up 
their flag and led the revolt, marched in pro- 
test, attacked Soviet tanks with sticks and 
stones and bare fists, and for days, armed 
with little more than their own courage and 
idealism, held the Soviets at bay. The spirit 
of liberty has not died in Hungary. It will 
never die as long as people seek for truth. 
The Communist conspiracy would like 
nothing better than to infiltrate our Amer- 
ican institutions, undermine the foundations 
of our Government, and destroy the unity 
and determination of the people of this great 
Nation. Truth teaches that degenerate doc- 
trines of communism can never prevail 
against the power of the ideals which are 
our heritage—the ideals which have domi- 
nated the lives of great Americans such 4 
the men and women represented in this Hall 
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for the pursuit of pleasure, for all the fine 
put often superficial things, they are un- 
willing to sacrifice or do something for our 
country. They tend to “look down their 
noses” at anyone who displays true patriotic 
impulses. They sneer at anyone who ex- 
presses his patriotism. America was built 
py patriots, and America will be saved only 
triots. 
ae not what America has but what we 
are that is the essence of our strength. We 
must seek to preserve and enhance above all 
else the spiritual values which have been 
the source of all the material advantages we 


As a nation, our public policy must be 
firmly based upon the immutable ideals of 
private character and morality. The critical 
conflict in which we are engaged today is not 
at the moment a trial of the strength of 
armaments, but rather of the strength and 
yalidity of principles. In the age-old conflict 
between ideals and expediencey, we can never 
make an ignoble choice of compromising our 
ideals to obtain a temporary advantage. We 
do not seek y peace in our time, but 

for all time. We do not see honor and 
justice and the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our friends alone, but for all men. 

America must ever remain a tower of 
strength—both spiritual and material— 


standing foursquare to all the winds that 


blow. Any potential aggressor must know 
that we are ready and will stand like a stone 
wall to uphold the right. Our Armed Forces 
are the physical substance of our moral reso- 
lution. Their purpose is to prevent a war, not 


Degradation is worse than death. We must 
think of the living and of those who are to 
come after us, and see that by God's blessing 
we transmit to them the freedom we have 
ourselvés inherited.” 

As we honor Stonewall Jackson today, it 
is fitting that we rededicate our lives to the 
of transmitting unimpaired to those 
come after us the freedom under God 
we ourselves inherited. Only thus can we 
add luster to his memory. 
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I would suggest that my colleagues re- 
view this report and if you do, you will 
understand that more than half of the 
funds for reclamation comes: from the 
sale of public lands, certain minerals, 
and the repayment on reclamation proj- 
ects. Irrigration allocations are re- 
turned to the Treasury without interest 
in accordance with a 55-year-old recla- 
mation law. 

Irrigation is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on reclama- 
tion farms equals the total appropriation 
for Federal reclamation which started 55 
years ago. The cash value of crops pro- 
duced in 1956 is more than $827 million. 
The total value of all crops produced 
under the reclamation program since 
1902 is $11,398,000,000. More than half 
of this total was produced during the 
past 8 years. 

It has been estimated that the Federal 
Government has received nearly $5 bil- 
lion in Federal taxes from reclamation 
projects and adjacent trade territories. 
The land irrigated would be nonproduc- 
tive without water and good people to 
work the land. Irrigation projects pro- 
duce food for a growing, expanding pop- 
ulation. Only about 2 percent of the 
products on irrigated farms add to our 
surplus agricultural products. It would 
not be possible to have an abundance of 
cheap vegetables without the irrigation 
of good land. 

I suggest my colleagues read the re- 
port, particularly the policy recommen- 
dations made by the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

REPporRT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND REC- 
LAMATION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
Harsors Concress, 44TH NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, May 18, 1957 
Chairman: Representative A. L. MILLER, 

Kimball, Nebr. 

Vice chairman: Judge Guy C. Jackson, Jr., 
Anahuac, Tex.; president, National Reclama- 
tion Association. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Grand Junction, 
Colo.; engineer-secretary, Upper Colorado 
River Commission. 

Members: 

Arizona: Representative Stewart L. UDALL, 
Tucson; member, Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

California: Representative Citar ENGLE, 
Red Bluff; chairman, Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

Colorado: Representative Byron G. RoceErs, 
Denver; Harold H. Christy, Pueblo, director, 
National Reclamation Association. 

Idaho: George L. Crookham, Jr., Caldwell; 
president, Guffey Water Development Asso- 
ciation. 

Kansas: Robert V. Smrha, chief engineer, 
division of water resources, State board of 
agriculture, Topeka. 

Montana: Everett W. Rising, Washington 
representative, State Water Conservation 
Board of Montana. 

Nebraska: Pete Badura, Ashton; president, 
Farwell Irrigation District. 

Nevada: Representative Wa.Ter S. BarINc, 
Reno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

’ New Mexico: John P. Murphy, Albuquer- 

que; secretary, New Mexico Reclamation As- 

sociation. 

North Dakota: Fred Frederickson, Valley 
City; Washington representative, Greater 
North Dakota Association. 

Oklahoma: Frank Raab, Oklahoma City; 
president, Canton -Irrigation District. 
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Oregon: Representative At ULLMAN, Baker; 
member, Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

South Dakota: Charles Lee Hyde, Pierre; 
former State senator. 

Utah: T. W. Jensen, Salt Lake City; secre- 
tary, Utah Water Users Association. 

Washington: Earl Coe, Olympia; director 
department of conservation and develop- 
ment, State of Washington. 

Wyoming: State Senator Earl T. Bower, 
Worland. 

INTRODUCTION 


On April 15, Congressman OVERTON Brooks, 
of Louisiana, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, announced the ap- 
pointment of a new committee. This com- 
mittee is to be known as the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation to serve with this, 
the 44th annual national convention of the 
congress. In announcing its appointment, 
Congressman Brooks said, “The purposes of 
the committee are to formulate a policy and 
a program for the continued orderly develop- 
ment by irrigation and reclamation of our 
water and land resources in the arid and 
semiarid regions of the West, and to suggest 
ways and means whereby the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress may better cooperate 
and coordinate its efforts with those of the 
National Reclamation Association and the 
advocates of reclamation irrigation.” 

This committee has heen instructed to deal 
only with matters of general -policy. Indi- 
vidual projects for which the approval of the 
United States Congress is desired are to 
be considered as usual by the national proj- 
ects committee of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which is chairmaned by Congress- 
man Srp Srmpson, of Illinois. 

You will note the personnel of this newly 
appointed committee on irrigation and rec- 
lamation on a preceding page in this report. 
All of the men on this committee appreciate 
the opportunity of being able to present the 
case for reclamation at this Congress. We 
see in the appointment of this committee a 
new area for cooperation and coordination of 
the efforts of all of those in the United States 
who are interested in the development of 
water and land resources. The appointment 
of this committee, and its subsequent activi- 
ties, should lead to a better understanding 
of the problems of all regions of the United 
States. 


NATIONAL STRENGTH DEPENDENT ON RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


This committee is fully aware of the cur- 
rent economy program. Certainly its mem- 
bers have no quarrel with the fundamental 
objectives underlying that program. We are 
also cognizant of the responsibilities of world 
leadership that have fallen on our shoulders. 
If we are to maintain our respected and re- 
sponsible position of leadership in world af- 
fairs we, as a nation, must remain strong. 
To do so we must make real and accelerated 
progress with those programs which are vital 
to our dynamic national economy. 

The orderly, sound, and continued develop- 
ment of our national resources is the most 
important program under which we can 
maintain our national virility. The high 
standard of living which we are enjoying 
today—a standard of living unequaled any- 
where in the world—has been termed the 
most important single factor in preserving 
our Nation’s strength and position of leader- 
ship. For these reasons this committee be- 
lieves that the basic philosophy of this re- 
port should be the continuation of orderly 
development of our water and land resources. 


HISTORY, RECLAMATION FUND 


Historically, national reclamation, as we 
know it, began with the passage of the Recla- 
mation Act in 1902, which established the 
reclamation of the arid and semiarid lands 
of the West as a Federal activity. This act 
included a provision that financing of a Fed- 
eral undertaking should’ be done through a 
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revolving fund to be established within the 
Treasury of the United States; this fund to be 
known as the reclamation fund. It was ex- 
pected that the income would be adequate to 
finance a reasonable program. In 1902 the 
reclamation fund had $7,700,000 available. 
After meeting several crises in its early his- 
tory it was found necessary to rebuild the 
reclamation fund. One of the things Con- 
gress did to accomplish this was to pass what 
is known as the Hayden-O’Mahoney amend- 
ment to the reclamation laws, approved on 
April 9, 1938. This amendment provided 
that all revenues from reclamation projects 
were, irrespective of source, to be deposited in 
the reclamation fund. The primary purpose 
of the amendment was to secure for the fund 
the power revenues anticipated to accrue 
from powerplants such as those at Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Parker Dams, which were 
then under construction. Through the oper- 
ation of the reclamation fund under the 
original law and amendments, income to the 
fund increased so that by 1956 approximately 
$94 million were coming into it annually. 
This sum provided more than one-half of the 
total appropriations for reclamation purposes 
for 1957. 
Current practice 

Currently it is the practice of the Congress 
to appropriate from the reclamation fund 
each year sufficient moneys to meet the cost 
of the approved programs for general investi- 
gations, operations and maintenance, general 
administrative expenses and the emergency 
fund, except for certain items allocated to the 
general fund. After providing for these ap- 
propriations, the balance in the fund on 
June 30, prior to the fiscal year of appropria- 
tion, is applied to construction and rehabili- 
tation. The difference between the amount 
available in the fund and the total appro- 
priated for construction and rehabilitation is 
derived from the general fund. When the 
Congress authorizes reclamation projects it 
requires the power allocation to be returned 
to the Federal Treasury together with inter- 
est on the power investment. Irrigation 
allocations are returned to the Treasury 
without interest in accordance with the 55- 
year-old Federal reclamation law. 
RECLAMATION, A SOUND NATIONAL INVESTMENT 

Financially sound 

Reclamation is a sound national invest- 
ment. In that fact, we firmly believe; al- 
though we realize that it is not always fully 
appreciated by those who do npt live in our 
irrigated States. Therefore, at this time, we 
wish to reemphasize this fact. Just how 
sound an investment for the Nation it has 
proved to be can be illustrated by quoting a 
few figures. For instance, every 4 years the 
value of crops produced on reclamation 
farms equals the total appropriation for Fed- 
eral reclamation since reclamation was 
started 55 years ago. The cash value of the 
crops produced last year, 1956, was more 
than $827 million. The total value of the 
crops produced since the reclamation pro- 
gram was started in 1902 is $11,398,000,000. 
More than half of this total was produced 
during the past 8 years. It must also be re- 
membered that many of the big reclamation 
projects, which were more costly to con- 
struct, and which are more complex in their 
operation than early projects, and which will 
eventually bring in large agricultural yields 
are only now getting started in agricultural 
production. It has been estimated that the 
Federal Government has received nearly $5 
billion in Federal taxes from reclamation 
projects and the trade areas supported by 
those projects since 1902. There have been 
paid to the Federal Treasury $532 million 
from power revenues; while the irrigation 
farmers have repaid more than $]21 million. 
From a purely financial standpoint, reclama- 
tion projects repay the investment in many. 
ways. 
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Other values 

There are other values created by recla- 
mation which must not be overlooked. More 
than 3,200,000 acres of desert land have been 
reclaimed, and more than 4,140,000 acres 
have received supplemental water; 93,500 
new farms have been brought under irriga- 
tion; 360,000 American citizens are living on 
those farms, and 1,800,000 people are living 
in areas supported by reclamation. ~With- 
out a doubt, these reclamation communities 
will stand for centuries to come as a testi- 
monial to the farsighted vision of Theodore 
Roosevelt and others who inaugurated the 
reclamation program more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in his sec- 
ond annual message on December 2, 1902, 
said: 

“The reclamation and settlement of the 
arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country.” 

In his third annual message, December 7, 
1903, he said: 

“The Nation as a whole is, of course, the 
gainer by the creation of these homes, adding 
as they do to the wealth of the country, and 
furnishing a home market for the products 
of the East and South.” 

‘Truly, these predictions have come to pass. 
The farmers living on reclamation projects 
are excellent customers for the manufactured 
products of the Eastern States” Modern 
Americans should appreciate the fact that a 
large percentage of the green vegetables and 
fresh fruits that are an important part of our 
everyday diet are grown on irrigation proj- 
ects. Doctors and representatives of medical 
associations tell us that these green yeg- 
etables and fresh fruits have contributed 
immensely to the health and well-being of 
the people of this Nation—the healthiest 
on earth. 


RECLAMATION IS NECESSARY 


More important than pointing to the bene- 
fits to be derived from our reclamation pro- 
gram is the recognition of the fact that our 
Nation needs reclamation; that reclamation 
is a vital part of the American way of life. 
These facts have been recognized by Presi- 
dents representing each of our major political 
parties. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
November 27, 1933, said: 

“Reclamation as a Federal policy has 
proven its worth, and has a very definite place 
in our economic existence.” 

Every President since the enactment of 
the original Reclamation Act in 1902 has 
endorsed reclamation as a Federal program. 
Twenty years later President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, on October 13, 1953, said: ; 

“The vast new territories which have been 
opened up; the new settlement opportuni- 
ties which have been provided and the new 
industry created as the result of America's 
reclamation activities, testify to the im- 
portance of this program.” 

Population trends—Loss of food-producing 
lands 


The need for reclamation can be clearly 
demonstrated by referring to a few statisti- 
cal fact¢g. The Census Bureau tells us that 
the population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly 3 million per- 
sons per year. Simply stated, this means 
there will be 3 million more stomachs to fill 
next year than there are this year. At the 
same time that our population is increasing 
at this rapid rate, we are losing more than 
a million acres of good agricultural land every 
year to highways, airports, municipal and 
suburban developments, industrial and mili- 
tary establishments, and by other means. 

While our need for more food is increasing 
year by year, our capacity for the production 
of that food is decreasing at the same time. 
These two closely interrelated forces speak 
for themselves. 
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Our real hopes, irrigation and recla mation 


Except through the processes of irrigation 
reclamation and drainage there is very )\;,), 
additional land available in the United Stat, 
for producing additional food supplies ip the 
foreseeable future. Even with the applica. 
tion of better farming practices, Production 
per acre cannot be increased rapidly eno 
to meet the needs of our growing Population, 

Agricultural surpluses only temporary 

Experts in the Department of Agriculture 
relate that a balance between production ang 
consumption will be reached by 1962, ang 
maybe earlier. This means that agriculturg 
surpluses now so frequently cited as reason, 
for not authorizing additional reclamatig, 
projects are only temporary. Because it wij 
require 10 years, or longer, to complete large 
basinwide multipurpose reclamation Proj. 
ects which are left for construction in th. 
United States, agricultural surpluses wil] 
disposed of long before reclamation project, 
now being authorized can be brought inty 
production. 

POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because of the extreme importance of th: 
overall national water resources develop. 
ment program, and the vital human par 
reclamation has to play in it, your committe 
on irrigation and reclamation recommends 
the following basic principles as a guide to 
coordinate this phase of the program with 
the flood control, rivers and harbors improve. 
ments and other activities of the Nationa 
Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

1. Reclamation is of the utmost importance 
to the entire Nation in providing the basic 
necessities of life, food, fiber, and homes; in 
raising the standard of living; in creating 
new wealth and increasing the tax base. 
It should be continued at an accelerated 














































pace. 

2. The Congress of the United States 
should firmly establish and maintain its 
right to determine the policy and criteria 
under which all Federal water development 
projects will be authorized. 

3. Wherever practicable, basinwide, multi- 
purpose planning, and development of water 
resource projects should be the rule followed. 

4. Power revenues, whenever available, 
should be used on a basinwide or areawide 
basis to assist in repayment of irrigation 
costs beyond the ability of the water users 
to repay. 

5. In order to avoid litigation in the set- 
tlement of water disputes and to preclude 
domination-of the development and control 
of natural resources by Federal agencies the 
principle of using the Interstate Compact 
should be encouraged. 

6. Present procedures under which Federal 
water resource projects are investigated and 
reported to the Congress are adequate. Ii 
changes in procedures should prove to be 
desirable, the changes should lead to sim- 
plification of procedures rather than to ad- 
ditional agencies and complexities. 

7. Basic land and water inventories, soil 
and water research, snow surveys, and stream 
forecasting are of paramount importance. 
These activities should be continued and ¢:- 
panded where necessary in order to provide 
data for current and future planning. 

8. It is recognized that due to their com- 
plex nature and the necessity for future 
basinwide development, reclamation projects 
will be expensive, thus requiring the Federal 
Government to advance loans of major pro- 
portions. Full financial participation an¢ 
responsibility by local and State agencies 
should be encouraged in the planning 40d 
development of projects. The use of con- 
servancy-type districts capable of levyilg 
taxes on ject beneficiaries as agencies 
execute | yment contracts with the Fed- 
eral Government should be more nearly the 
rule than the exception. 
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lanning and constructing water-re- 
. : the need for supplemental 
er on lands presently inadequately sup- 
ied with should be given priority 
er providing water for new lands. 
10. There are many potential small irriga- 
ion and reclamation projects throughout the 
mpited States. The construction of these 
wuld alleviate economic distress and raise 
ving The emall projects pro- 
~ of the Department of the Interior 
ould be activated and maintained with 
adequate funds each year to provide for con- 
4ructive and progressive water-resource de- 
velopment in this field. 
PROCEDURAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is further recommended that in order to 
carry out the above basic principles the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress through 
the coordination of its appropriate and inter- 
rey ‘vigorously support a reclamation pro- 
gram designed to fully develop the land and 
water resources of the Nation; 
(b) Bring to the attention of the President 
and the Congress the urgent need for a con- 
inuous, progressive, well-planned program 
of project authorization; 
(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appro needed to carry on planning 
of water-use projects by appropriate Federal 
agencies; ; 
(4) Support appropriations for continued 
development of all financially feasible and 
economically justified water-resources pro- 


a Support legislation requiring full com- 
pliance with, and adherence to, State water 
laws by Federal agencies. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the commit- 
tee on irrigation and reclamation of the Na~- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress shall be 
to promote the development, control, con- 
servation, preservation, and utilization of the 
Nation’s water resources, to work for the con- 
tinuation of the services and the coordina- 
tion of activities of eral agencies dealing 
vith water resources, to cooperate with and 
assist in securing authorization and con- 
struction of Federal water-use projects which 
meet with the approval of States and local 
agencies, to assist water users of the Nation 
in the economic development of river basins, 
to preserve the rights and interests of the 
States in their water resources, to promote 
the enactment of legislation favorable—to 
these principles, and to oppose legislation 


detrimental to the orderly and progressive 


development of the river basins of the United 
States of America. 





Facts Do Not Cease To Exist Because 
They Are Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it “is well to 
Temember that facts do not cease to 
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economic planning in some detail, as set 
forth in the ConcresstonaL Recorp for July 
9, 1942, beginning at page A2869, as follows: 

“Japan launched her murderous assault 
against China on July 7, 1937. During the 
period from 1937 through 1940 we exported 
to Japan 8 million tons of scrap iron, steel, 
and scrap steel, and also thousands of tons 
of other essential war materials. The very 
year—1937—that Japan cpened war on China 
our exports of scrap iron and steel amounted 
to 2,081,037 tons, or enough to build 20 
battleships of 45,000 tons each, 200 sub- 
marines of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers 
of 30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 15,000 
tons each. The next year, 1933, our scrap and 
steel exports to Japan were 1,463,000 tons: 
1939, 2,179,000 tons, and 1940, 1,248,000 tons. 

“At that point the United States foreign 
trade statistics normally published every 
month by the Department of Commerce, be- 
came a ‘military secret.’ No figures are avail- 
able as to our metals exports to Japan in the 
first 11 months of 1941. 

Congressman Rezp went on to say: 

“While this appeasement program toward 
Japan exhausted our supply of material with 
which to make steel for our own defense, it 
armed her to strike*her dastardly blow at 
Pearl Harbor * * *. More than this, the 
appeasement policy did not stop with fur- 
nishing Japan the material to build her 
navy, her air force and her tanks. There 
was also exported to Japan from the United 
States during the year 1937, aircraft and 
parts valued at $2,483,946; and the next year, 
1938, $11,062,777; in 1939, a total of $3,306,000 
in these items, and in 1940, $933,000. 

“During these same years we also exported 
to Japan petroleum valued at $219,856,062, 
with which to operate her war machine... It 
is interesting to note that of this vast ship- 
ment of petroleum, 555,546 barrels of it was 
aviation gasoline in 1939, and 776,499 barrels 
in 1940. The extent to which the appeasers 
went in arming Japan in disclosed by the of- 
ficial figures relating to the shipment of cot- 
ton, aviation gasoline, irori and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, blooms, tin plate and tin scrap, 
refined and scrap copper, motor trucks, air- 
craft parts, ammunition, and machine tools.” 

Representative REeEp’s itemization of our 
copper exports to Nippon showed a total of 
717,277,918 pounds for the 5 years 1936-40, 
on a refined basis, beginning at about 5 mil- 
lion pounds for 1936 and swelling to 249 
million pounds in 1939 and 233 million 
pounds in 1940. 

“Does any responsible person believe,” Con- 
gressman Reep pressed, “that without this 
vast quantity of war material, furnished by 
the United States to Japan, she could have 
held out against China for 5 years? What 
would have been the history of Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, Bataan, Corregidor, and the Dutch 
East Indies, if, instead of arming Japan, the 
same materials had been used by our Govern- 
ment to build up our ‘own defenses?” 


Mr. Speaker, also under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, hereto- 
fore granted, I am inserting an article by 
David Lawrence, entitled “Korea Is Cited 
as Instance of Peril in Budget Cutting.” 
The article to which I have referred ap- 
peared Monday, May 20, 1957, in the New 
York Herald Tribune: . 

Korea Is Crrep as INSTANCE oF PERIL IN 

Bupcet CuTTING 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINcTON, May 19.—President FEisen- 
hower, in a few brief sentences in his tele- 
vision speech on the budget recently, touched 
on a bit of fateful history. He spoke of a 
tragedy that proved costly in money and 
lives to the American people. He character- 
ized the policy that caused it as both un- 
wise and foolhardy. He said: 

“Our Armed Forces became so starved and 
deplited that by 1950 we had to withdraw 
our military strength from South Korea. 
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That area was then declared to be outside 
our defense perimeter, 

Dean Acheson, who as Secretary of State 
in a public speech in January 1950 declared 
Korea to be outside the defense perimeter 
of the United States, fssued a statement last 
week bristling with indignation. But ac- 
tually he missed the point. For President 
Eisenhower gave Mr. Acheson a real alibi by 
pointing to the budget cutting of a drastic 
nature which began long before he became 
Secretary of State in January 1949. 


OUTCOME OF ECONOMY 


It was this economizing which made it 
necessary for the United States late in 1948 
to order its military forces withdrawn from 
Korea—a movement completed in July 1949. 
The only indiscretion on Mr. Acheson’s part 
was that, in his January 1950, speech, he of- 
ficially revealed to all the world the strate- 
gic decision of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff not to regard Korea as a primary 
obligation of our defense planning. 

It was actually the Truman administra- 
tion’s decisions of 1947, 1948, and 1949 which 
caused the severe cut in the military budget, 
and it was this which Mr. Eisenhower was 
emphasizing last week in his pointed refer- 
ence to the curtailment of funds for the 
Military Establishment prior to 1950. 

The facts are readily ascertained by read- 
ing The Forrestal Diaries. The late James 
Forrestal, as Secretary of Defense from Sep- 
tember 1947 to March 1949, kept stenographic 
records of many of his conferences. There is 
revealed in this book the whole background 
of the budget cutting of those days. 


TEN BILLION FOUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR CUT 


The military chiefs, for instance, struggled 
in 1948 and 1949 with the budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949, and end- 
ing June 30, 1950. They had recommended 
$23.6 billion for that year. Secretary For- 
restal endeavored to persuade Mr. Truman to 
agree to a military budget of at least $17.5 
billion, and later urged the Joint Chiefs to 
go along with a budget of $15 billion. But 
Mr. Truman was adamant and recommended 
to Congress defense appropriations totaling 
only $13.6 billion. Congress appropriated 
$13.2 billion, and later on in 1949 added $873 
million for aircraft, which sum Mr. Truman 
announced he would impound and wouldn’t 
spend. The Korean war subsecquently cost 
the United States almost $20 billion and 
137,000 casualties. The continuing defense 
of Korea is still a big annual expense to the 
American taxpayer. 


BUCKPASSING POPULAR 


In the period just before the Korean war, 
the Soviets had blockaded Berlin, and a 
Communist invasion of Indochina was in full 
swing. The,situation in Korea, moreover, 
was plainly far from stable. Mr. Forrestal, 
in October 1948, addressed a letter to Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, asking for guidance 
and mentioned that he had written the pre- 
vious July to the National Security Council 
to get a clear-cut idea of what the interna- 
tional dangers were, but had received no 
reply. It was a constant passing of the buck 
back and forth with no policy at all—not 
even a “brink of war” philosophy of deter- 
rent action so far as the Par East was con- 
cerned. 

In January 1949, General Eisenhower was 
ealled in as a special adviser:on military 
budget affairs. He examined the military 
budget then, as he did when he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army in 1947, but only in 
terms of the defense of the United States 
itself—not in terms of hypothetical interna- 
tional situations, such as Korea, involving 
the Asian mainland. With the money avail- 
able to the military services of the United 
States, Korea had to be considered by the 
Joint Chiefs, including Generai Eisenhower, 
as outside America’s “defense perimeter.’ 
When American forces were ordered out of 
Korea in 1948 and 1949, it was a policy de- 
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cision by President Truman. The military 
leaders concurred because they could not, 
with the limited financial means at their dis- 
posal, keep on the Asian mainland troops 
which were vitally needed elsewhere to pro- 
tect the defense line of the United States. 
SOUTH KOREA IS ATTACKED . 


What was the responsibility of President 
Truman in the face of the world situation as 
a whole? What were America’s obligations 
at that time? There was, to be sure, in Mr. 
Acheson’s speech of January 1950 a vague 
reference to the United Nations as a pos- 
sible defender of the Korean area. But the 
Communists were certainly not deterred by 
this comment. They attacked South Korea 
in June 1950. Mr. Truman rightly inter- 
vened. But why didn’t his administration 
tell the military chiefs in advance that such 
action might possibly have to be taken 
under United Nations auspices and that, 
since the United States would have to bear 
the brunt of that action to repel aggression, 
the necessary funds for manpower and equip- 
ment would be made available beforehand? 

The failure then, and the failure now, to 
let the military chiefs obtain the funds 
they need to maintain adequate forces to 
fulfill obligations imposed without warning 
by the civilian branch of the Government 
is at the root of the military troubles of 
the United States. Smail wonder America 
was caught unprepared at Pearl Harbor and 
again in Korea. When will the lesson be 
learned—that the American people pay in 
lives for the mistaken judgments made by 
their civilian leaders? How much longer 
will the advice of the military leaders be 
disregarded: when budgets are prepared, and 
what will the penalties be in terms of casual- 
ties in future wars? 


Republican Split on Budget Seen as 
Political Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House and 
especially my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, to a thought-provoking column 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune May 21, 
1957. 


The article follows: 


REPUBLICAN SPLIT ON BuDGET SEEN AS 
Po.ttTicaL .SvIcIDE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WaSHINGCTON, May 20.—A hysteria of budget 
cutting is sweeping the country. It is 
alienating the so-called conservatives in the 
Republican Party from the party leader— 
President Eisenhower. The net result may 
be not only a substantial increase in the 
Democratic majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress in the 1958 election but a landslide 
for the Democrats in electing a President in 
1960. Them the second New Deal, with some 
real spending, will begin. 

The Frankenstein now being built up by 
the Republican conservatives will, unless 
challenged promptly by President Eisenhower 
himself, split the Republican Party precisely 
as happened in Congress in 1910 and in the 
Presidency in 1912, when the Democrats were 
handed their victory on a platter as a result 
of dissension in the Republican ranks. 
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4 
The political “mess” in the Republican 
Party has been brought on by mistaken tac- 
tics of both the “modern Republicans” and 
the so-called “conservatives.” 
NOW CONSIDERED HOSTILE 


For some strange reason, an administra- 
tion that has been uniformly friendly to 
business now is considered hostile by these 
conservatives because it hasn’t cut the 
budget and reduced taxes this year, as it did 
before. But while many Republicans out- 
side Washington are swallowing the propa- 
ganda that the administration has “gone 
New Dealish,” Congress is quietly preparing 
to cut the defense and mutual security pro- 
grams, yet at the same time voting even 
larger appropriations than before to advance 
the “welfare state.” 

Thus, up at last Friday, Congress, amid a 
fanfare of publicity, has reduced appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1958 by $1,250,000,000 
from the amounts requested by the Presi- 
dent. But the recent action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the Housing Act 
of 1957 has increased the new obligational 
authority by $1,600,000,000 over and above 
the amounts requested by the administra- 
tion. This completely wipes out the §1,- 
400,000,000 cut in appropriations and leaves 
a-net increase of $200 million. 

While budget spending may not be no- 
ticeably affected in the year 1958 as a result 
of this action, future outlays will certainly 
be augmented. This is only a sample of 
what’s going on. Appropriation cuts will be 
made now and deficiency bills passed later 
on, and the public will be fooled. 


ONE-SIDED CUTS 


The budget is too vital to be mrade a foot- 
ball of politics but evidently the impression 
is being conveyed throughout the country 
that Congress is slashing the budget as well 
as the spending. Actually, it is slashing ap- 
propriations for many important services 
hitherto considered essential by business- 
men and is not cutting down the “welfare 
stuff” as many of the so-called conservative 
voters have been advocating. 

In the end, virtually all of whatever is 
saved on the budget will go toward reduction 
of taxes in lower income brackets. To pre- 
vent this, businessmen will raise a hue and 
cry about applying the savings on the budget 
to debt retirement. But it will be too late. 
Businessmen will be lucky then not to get 
an increase in corporation taxes. There is 
already a Urive on to help small business at 
the expense of companies earning over $25,- 
000 a year. 

For there’s a movement Being generated 
now and a cycle being begun that will mark 
a fateful turn in American economic his- 
tory. If the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower is forsaken by an influential block in 
his party, the modern Repblicans will have 
no place to go in 1960 but with the Demo- 
crats. They will prefer a modern Democrat 
to a Republican who deserted Eisenhower's 
leadership. 

HIT FROM BOTH SIDES 


A middle-of-the-road leader always gets 
hit from both sides as he pursués a truly 
delicate and difficult course in public affairs. 
President Eisenhower has achieved great 
things on the international side and has 
averted a major war, but he is struggling 
ow with tides of dissent within his own 
on domestic issues that could hurt his 
international policies, too. 

The Democrats are, of course, the bene- 
ficiaries of this confusion. They are supply- 
ing the votes in congressional committees 
to help reduce the defense program, though 
a few months ago they were shouting loudly 


that Russia was ahead of us in planes and_ 


that the Republican administration was neg- 
lecting armament needs. The Democrats 
still have the sclid support of their own oon- 


May 21 


servatives, who vote with the modern Demo. 
erats of the North in order to put the Repyp. 
licans at a political disadvantage. ; 

The division in the Republican Party is 
growing more serious every day. There are 
some observers here who fear that the Re. 
publican Party has already committed Politi. 
cal suicide and that the Republican Presi. 
dential nomination in 1960 will not be wort, 
anything to any candidate. The patient man 
in the White House, on the other hand, ha, 
not given up. He says to friends that he is 
just beginning to fight. He is stili confident 
he can convince the rival factions that they 
must pull together’or face political disaste; 
at the polls. 


Statement on Food-Cost Trend; 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Con. 
sumers Study Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture recently 
started a series of hearings on food-cost 
trends and the spread of the consumer's 
food dollar. ‘Thus far in these hearings 
our subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, has concen. 
trated primarily on the rising cost of 
food distribution in the United States in 
recent years, as well as on the role of 
certain religious and voluntary azencies 
in the distribution of some of our food 
surpluses abroad. 

In later hearings our subcommittee will 
study food marketing problems, the cost 
trends of specific commodities such as 
milk, vegetables, meats, coffee, and so 
forth, farm prices and incomes as related 
to the retail cost of food, also the effect 
of our food and fiber programs as a de- 
terrent to communism abroad, stockpil- 
ing of food surpluses for use in the event 
of a national emergency, and others. 

When our hearings opened on May 7, 
I made a statement explaining the work 
of the subcommittee and delineating the 
current food-cost situation. Since then 
there have been a number of requests for 
copies of this statement. I am, there- 
fore, inserting the text of the statement 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Victor L. ANFUsSO 0N 
Foop Cost TRENDs 

This morning the Consumers Study Sub- 
committee is opening its first hearings. This 
subcommittee was created on March 14, 1957, 
to study and investigate, among other 
th: 

1. The cost of living and, with respect to 
agricultural products the share which the 
farmer gets of the consumer dollar and how 
it compares with other costs, that is, wages 
for labor, profits for middlemen, retailer, 
ete. 

2. The part which our food and fiber pro- 
grams have played in winning friends for the 
United States and preventing the spread of 
communism at home and abroad. 

8. The accomplishments or deficiencies of 
our public, private, and voluntary agencies 
in this common struggle. 

4. The stockpiling of surpluses 
within the limits of the United States as 4 
matter of national and civilian defense. 
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The hearings today and tomorrow will be 
devoted to a consideration of the general pic- 
ture on food cost trends in the United States. 

Representatives from the Department of 
Agriculture, the national farm organizations, 
organized labor, consumers, and from the 
food processing and distributing agencies 
will give us the benefit of their information 
and views on this subject. 

Sometime tomorrow we expect to have a 
representative from the Department of Agri- 
culture give us a statement of the pros and 
cons on the rapidly increasing use of trading 
stamps as they affect food retailing costs. 
After hearing that statement, the committee 
will decide on the scope of its investigation 
into the effect of the use of trading stamps 
on the cost of food distribution. 

Before calling the first witness this morn- 
ing, 1 want to make a few observations on the 
work of this subcommittee as it relates to the 
general problems encountered by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

We are concercned with two vital prob- 
lems, the high cost of living for the consumer 
and the low returns to the farmer for his 
abundant production of high quality foods. 
We believe that these two problems are re- 
lated in so far as the current high cost of 
living is affected by increasing retail food 
costs. That is why the subcommittee was 
created. 

This committee has no intention of en- 
gaging in a witch hunt or of attempting to 
embarfass any segment of the food process- 
ing and distribution industry. We are con- 
cerned, however, to find that in the past 10 
years, although the average unban family 
has inereased its food expenditures by $500, 
only $45 of this increase goes to farmers 
while $400 goes to food processors and dis- 
tributors, 

We are also concerned that during this 
period food supplies have become over- 
abundant. Warehouses have been filled to 
overflowing with storable farm products. 
Yet some urban families cannot buy the 
food they need to raise healthy children. 

Urban families of 5 or more members with 
incomes of less than $4,999 today are spend- 
ing over half of their income for food. 

While available data are not conclusive it 
appears that the larger urban families, with 
average or below average incomes, are spend- 
ing a higher proportion of their income for 
food now than 10 years ago. They are 
spending this higher proportion of their in- 
come in an attempt to achieve some kind of 
a minimum diet at a time when United 
States farmers are in a position to supply 
them the most ample diet on record and at 
& much lower cost at the farm than 10 years 
ago, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think this is a 
challenge for the attention of this commit- 
tee and of the entire food industry. If, in 
examining this problem together, we can find 
ways of lowering the cost of processing and 
distributing the staple livestock and other 
food products, many urban families will pur- 
chase more food, they will be better nour- 


ished, and current farm surpluses will be . 


Teduced, 

Although we cannot expect to completely 
solve the problem by this approach, I want 
to underline the importance of this line 
of attack on the farm surpluses problem. 
On April 19, 1957, the Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts, authorized by the 84th Congress, sent 
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About 10 percent of the land produces 
products for export. 

The remaining 71 percent of the land in 
crops and rotated pastures goes into feed 
for livestock and ultimately into the pro- 
duction of livestock food products such as 
meat, eggs, and milk. 

This Commission recommended a three- 
fold increase in research on industrial uses 
for farm products and listed a large number 
of useful projects. I agree with their rec- 
ommendations. I believe there should be 
increased research on industrial uses for 
farm products. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, if we, through 
our studies, can find ways to reduce the 
cost of processing and distributing food by 
as little as 5 percent, and that reduction’ in 
marketing charges is reflected in increased 
food purchases, it would be the equivalent 
of a 36-percent increase in industrial uses 
of farm products. 

If we can find ways and means of reduc- 
ing food-marketing charges by as little as 
2 percent and these savings are reflected in 
increased food purchases by the financially 
hard-pressed housewife, it would be the 
equivalent of more than a 15-percent in- 
crease in industrial use of farm products. 

I make these comparisons, not to belittle 
the importance of additional research on 
industrial uses of farm products, but to 
indicate the great importance of the task 
of this committee and of the food industry. 

Of course all savings in food-marketing 
costs will not be reflected in increased pur- 
chases of foods. But in the lower-income 
groups, purchases would increase imme- 
diately with a drop in retail prices. Sur- 
veys in the spring of 1955 show that pur- 
chases of meat, poultry, and fish by non- 
farm, housekeeping families, increased from 
8.9 pounds a week for the families with in- 
comes of less than. $1,000 a year to 16.3 
pounds a week for the families with incomes 
of $6,000 to $7,999. And from our knowledge 
of American family preferences we can guess 
that most of this increase was in the red 
meats, beef, and pork rather than in fish and 
poultry. 

These surveys also showed that nonfarm 
family purchases of milk, cream, ice cream, 
and cheese increased from the equivalent 
of 11.2 quarts for families with incomes of 
under $1,000 to 16.4 quarts for families with 
incomes of $6,000-$7,999. Fruit and vege- 
table purchases increase just as spectacu- 
larly as family income increases up to the 
$6,000 or $8,000 level. 

These figures are convincing evidence to 
me that families with less than $6,000 in- 
come will buy more livestock. products, fruits, 
and vegetables if either the retail price is 
lower or their incomes increase. 

On a dollar basis urban households of 
two or more increased their cash expendi- 
tures for meat, poultry, and fish and dairy 
products as their family income increased, 
as follows: 





Weekly | Weekly 
pur- pur- 
Tnucome of household chases chases 
* (meat, (dairy 
poultry, |products) 
fish) 
Tier ORONO. . acd... 2250 $5. 16 $2. 01 
8 | ee ee 8.30 3. 85 
$6,000 and over.............-.--..- 10. 59 4.52 





Although the committee is interested in, 
and concerned about, the increased charges 
for food processing and distribution of foods 
in recent years, it realizes that many of these 
increased charges are required to cover addi- 
tional costs of precooking,-preparation of 
ready-to-use mixes and special packaging. 
It also knows that the modern housewife who 
civn afford it prefers these new ready-t-serve 
food products. 
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We have no intention of trying to turn the 
clock back. We join with the food industry 
in taking pride in the large variety of high- 
quality foods available to the American 
housewife. We know that in no other coun- 
try in the world does the housewife have 
such a variety and such an abundance of 
fine foods available to her. 

Yet we cannot be satisfied when we know 
that half of our urban families would like 
to buy more food if they could afford it, 
and that surpluses have accumulated in 
American storehouses because farmers can- 
not find a market for all the food they are 
producing. 

We hope. that every segment of the food 
industry as good Americans will join with 
us in a search for ways and means of reduc- 
ing the processing and marketing costs, 
especially of the staple food products pur- 
chased by families with average and below 
average incomes. 





Text of Preliminary Statement of House 
Un-American Activities Subcommittee 
As Read by Subcommittee Chairman 
Clyde Doyle, California, at Chicago, 
Ill., Subcommittee Hearings Beginning 


March 26, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent heretofore having been granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
your information, as well as the informa- 
tion of all my colleagues and any others 
who read this, a true and correct copy 
of preliminary statement made and read 
by me on Tuesday, March 26, 1957, at 
subcommittee hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, over 
which I presided, beginning on said date 
at Chicago, Il. 

The statement follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF THE DISSEMINATION OF 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


Mr. Dorie. The committee will 
come to order. 

I have a preliminary statement that I wish 
to read. It is customary so to do in these 
hearings. 

In these hearings in Chicago with this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities beginning this morning, 
it is our purpose to obtain further informa- 
tion for legislative purposes about the ex- 
tent, character, and objects of the Commu- 
nist propaganda in the United States, includ- 
ing subversive activities of the Communist 
Party. This is our official duty and obliga- 
tion under the expressed terms of Public Law 
601, enacted by the United States Congress 
in 1946 during the 79th session thereof. 

The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is the 
extent to which the press is Communist 
dominated so far as foreign language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby. We expect to inves- 
tigate today and tomorrow the extent to 
which this foreign language press, which is 
printed or distributed in or from the Chicago 
area, is the tool of the Communist subversive 
propaganda activity. 
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We recently made a very successful in- 
vestigation on the same important subject of 
the New York City area. It is the Commu- 
nist ‘filtration of the foreign language 
press of which we will be concerned chiefly. 

Evidence which the committee has already 
received in hearings in other cities on this 
samre subject indicates clearly that the pro- 
paganda operations of the Communist Party 
in the United States among minority groups 
serve as one of the most powerful means and 
methods of subversion. 

The activities of the Communist Party 
right here in the Chicago area takes on a new 
significance in view of the recent announced 
decision of the Communist Party of the 
United States to transfer its headquarters 
nationally to Chicago. 

The Communist Party and Communist 
front organizations which already exist here 
in this important industrial area are among 
the most virile and extensive in our entire 
beloved Nation. 

On examination of Communist propaganda 
publications is sure to prompt the cry from 
the Communist and the Communist con- 
trolled fronts and Communist controlled 
press that we are attempting to exert a cen- 
sorship of the press. This is, of course, false 
and unfounded, and the Communists know 
that such an attack on this committee has no 
foundation in truth or in fact. 

I want to make it clear that this com- 
mittee has no intention of seeking censor- 
ship of newspapers, magazines, or books, in 
interfering in any way with the operation of 
genuine and free publications. But we are 
definitely instructed by the United States 
Congress and by Public Law 601 to investi- 
gate and report the extent and character of 
Communist subversive propaganda and ac- 
tivities wherever it sticks its ugly head. The 
Communist publications are another matter. 
To the extent that any foreign-language 
newspaper that we are investigating today 
and tomorrow is controlled by Communist 
philosophy is not a free press. They are but 
the mouthpiece of a foreign ideology from a 
foreign source of a subversive conspiracy 
against the free press or against free speech 
in the United States. 

The constitutional right te advocate 
change in an orderly manner is fundamen- 
tal. We recognize it as such. But orderly 
change in our constitutional law is not the 
subversive intent of the Communist Party in 
the United States. There are constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and free press, and 
thank God there are, but there are no con- 
stitutional guaranties protecting subversive, 
fraudulent propaganda, designed to forcibly 
and violently overthrow our constitutional 
government or prohibit the Government of 
the United States from dealing with it in the 
legal manner. 

Indeed, there are already existing laws 
against such types of publications. It is ap- 
parent that these laws are frequently being 
violated and circumvented im many ways 
and that these laws need to be strengthened. 

The committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
and vigorously to the premise that any 
American citizen has the established right to 
say and to write what he pleases and to pre- 
sent his grievance in a legitimate way to the 
representatives which he has democratically 
chosen to govern him, but at the same time 
the people of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the people of the United States 
have a right and a dut¥ to learn the identity 

‘of those who illegally and subversively abuse 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press in order to bring about subversive de- 
struction of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

At this point I wish to Incorporate in the 
record the authorization of the full House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
this series of subcommittee hearings and the 
order by the chairman of the full Committee 
on Un-American Activities, to wit, the Hon- 
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orable Francis E. Water, in which he ap- 
pointed this subcommittee consisting of 
three members, to wit, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee {Mr. Frazier], who 
is absent this morning; the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER], who is 
on my right; and myself, Crype Doyiz, of 
California, as subcommittee chairman. 


The reason I insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp is not only that I 
learn that many of the Chicago and IIli- 
nois Members in this great body have re- 
ceived communications from that area 
from constituents falsely charging what 
was in my preliminary statement, but 
likewise charging that it, and the hear- 
ings growing out of same, were a deliber- 
ate interference with the freedom of the 
press. 

This is not the first time that false, 
deceitful statements have come to my 
attention as having been received by 
Members of this great body from geo- 
graphical areas where subcommittees of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
have held hearings, but I wsih to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is a definite, syste- 
matic and malicious program in being 
from Communist philosophy under- 
grounds and on surface members and 
sympathizers to misinform and mislead 
Members of Congress and other legisla- 
tive bodies as to what is said in prelimi- 
nary statements by subcommittee chair- 
men of our House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Therefore, in present- 
ing this to your attention and considera- 
tion I do so with the cordial invitation to 
you who read the same to communicate 
to me any suggestion, criticism, or any 
comments which you desire to make to 
me about the same. I will cordially wel- 
come the receipt thereof. 

Of recent date I have furnished to all 
of the Members of this great legislative 
body from the Chicago area a true and 
correct duplicate of this text this day 
called to your attention: 

Mr. Speaker, little wonder is it that 
these distinguished Representatives in 
Congress from the Chicago area have re- 
ceived false and baseless and untrue 
communications attacking my prelimi- 
nary statement and the said subcommit- 
tee public hearings. I say this for the 
reason that at said hearings it was prov- 
en that in a foreign-language paper, 
named Vilnis Weekly Review, there ap- 
peared the following article under date 
of Friday, June 27, 1952: 

EscaPep Korean POW’s Expose UNITED STATES 
CrIMEs 


Pyoncranc (Hsinhua).—Open letters by 
of war to the 


pound No. 76 of the POW camp on Koje 
island. Based on personal experience, they 
have exposed the American crime of man- 
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a wound and was captured by the Americay, 
I was flung into a POW camp in the Pusay 
area and later transferred to Koje islang. 

I really cannot find words to describe a) 
the horrors that my comrades and I suffered 
in the Koje POW camp. But I assure yoy 
that this POW camp run by the America, 
Army is literally a hell. I escaped from thi; 
camp on May 7. 

Compound No. 76 of the POW camp is dar; 
and poorly ventilated. Its quarters are jy 
utter darkness, devoid of bedding. It has j, 
torture rooms and six steam rooms in which 
Americans put the captives to death by live 
steam. In addition, there are four gallows; 

The American gangsters treated the Pow’ 
like beasts. They starve prisoners and im. 
posed forced labor on us every day, despite 
our hunger. Our two meals daily were inace- 
quate and consisted of coarse food. We hag 
rice only once a week. 

The American robbers tortured captured 
personnel on the flimsiest pretexts. They also 
often starved prisoners to death. 

As was the case with other captives, the 
American gangsters tried to make me sign 
the so-called petition in blood, but I refused, 

DON’T WANT TO SERVE AMERICANS 


On April 14, Brigadier General Dodd, camp 
commander, a colonel and three other officers 
came to our compound. The prisoners were 
assembled to listen to Dodd. The meeting 
ground was heavily guarded. Dodd an- 
nounced that all POW’s would be registered. 
Then forms were distributed to the prisoners 
to be filled in and signed. He said that the 
United States Army command wished to re- 
lease those prisoners who wished to serve the 
United Nations forces and so they were re- 
quired to sign an anti-Communist petition 
in their own blood. 

We immediately started shouting. “Send 
us home. We don’t.want to serve the Amer- 
icans. Observe Geneva Convention. We 
refuse to join United Nations forces.’ The 
POW’s rose as one man in their wrath. 

Dodd beat a hasty exit. :The American 
guards encircled us and fired. Eighteen 
POW’s were killed and 37 wounded. 

Next day they carried out individual inter- 
rogation of POW’s, and I was interrogated 
An American colonel asked me whether | 
knew which POW's were members of the 
Nodong Dang and who had started the riot. 
He wanted me to give their names. The 
colonel said: “If you tell me the facts, I shall 
give you 800 United States dollars and release 
you. Then you can live a free life in Seoul.” 

ELECTROCUTION 

I stubbornly refused to answer these pro- 
yocative questions, on the ground that in- 
ternational law did not require me to answer 
such questions. Then they dragged me out 
of the interrogation room and thrust me into 
a dark cellar. There I was stripped, bound, 
and whipped. 

Other comrades were suffering the same 
torture in the cellar. 

I lost consciousness several times. The 
sadists poured hot water on my body and 
kept whipping me. Finally, the American 
gangsters put me into a cell so small I could 
not turn around. They said menacingly: 
“If you don't tell us who shouted Commu- 
nist slogans at yesterday’s meeting, you will 
be electrocuted.” 

I was filled with burning hatred for these 
monsters and resisted the interrogation and 
torture in silence. 

At last I got an opportunity to escape from 
the POW camp. I crossed the 38th parallel 
and returned to the free soil of my mother- 
land. 

I can never forget the terror in the Ame'- 
ican POW camp on Koje Island, and my dee? 
hatred of the American will never 
dimiuish. I will do my utmost, and even 
give my/life, to drive the foreign aggresso's 
out of my country. 


~e AF Oreo 
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1957 
TRUTH OF UNITED STATES SCREENING 

Fo is the text of a joint letter by 
Li Hun Si and Pun Chang Hi: 

we are filled with indignation and loath- 
ing for the shameless violation by the Amer- 
ican and Rhee brigands of all international 
jaw, and their vicious oppression of our cap- 
tured personnel on ‘Koje Island. 

on May 4, we escaped from the American 

mers of war camp on Koje Island and 
returned to Our motherland. Now we are 
nappily breathing the fresh air of freedom. 

We want to accuse the American butchers 
of atrocities on Koje Island before all people 
of good will. We esk the people of our 
country and people throughout the world 
ynanimously to support our brothers on Koje 
Island who are being beaten and maltreated 
by the American forces. 

The American interventionists’ cruelties in 
the POW camps on Koje Island are perpe- 
trated to force our captured personnel to be- 
come cannon fodder for the Syngman Rhee 
and Chiang Kai-shek brigands, and slaves of 
the Americans. With this goal in mind, the 
American military authorities on Koje Island 
again started forcible screening in April. The 
American robbers fabricated so-called peti- 
tions and forced our captured personnel to 
afix their fingerprints in blood. Those who 
refused were maltreated and were subjected 
to third-degree questioning. When we two 
refused, we were interrogated and tortured. 

It is difficult to imagine the sufferings we 
have endured. 

All captured personnel of the Korean and 
Chinese people’s forces are anxious to return 
to their own countries. We believe that the 
day will come soon. y 

The American robbers’ scheme to turn our 
captured personnel into their slaves, and 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek’s can- 
non fodder will never be released. The 
American robbers must bear responsibility 
for their crimes on Koje Island. 

We who have returned to our free mother- 
land will resolutely defend our beloved 
motherland and strive for unconditional 
victory. 


Therefore, I naturally asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense on April 30, 1957, fur- 
nishing him a photostatic copy of said 
article dated June 27, 1952, to give me 
the answer in connection therewith. 
Here, therefore, is my communication to 
the Secretary of Defense, dated April 30, 
1957, and here is his answer to my in- 
quiry dated May 17, 1957: 

. Aprit, 30, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLEs E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
: Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Enclosed is photo- 
stat of page 2 of Vilnis Weekly Review for 
Friday, June 27, 1952, published at Chicago, 
Il, on that date. This exhibit was intro- 
duced before my subcommittee in public ses- 
sion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on March 27. It is a reproduc- 
tion of the English language portion of a 
Lithuanian newspaper published in Chicago. 

I will thank you to give to me such appro- 
priate comment as you may have in the 
premises relating to the alleged facts set 
forth in this dastardly article. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crype Dore, 


Member of Congress. 


——— 


Orrice OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
- Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. Ciype Dore, 7 te 
House of Representatives. 


Dzar Mr. DorLe: Reference is made to your 
letter of April.30, 1957, to the Secretary of 
Defense a tic copy of a 
page of the Vilnis Weekly Review for Friday, 
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June 27, 1952. Additional reference is made 
to a letter addressed to you on May 8, 1957 
from Capt. Carlton R. Adams, Director of 
Legislative Liaison informing you that your 
request for comments on the Vilnis Weekly 
Review article had been forwarded to this 
Office. 

This Office is unfamiliar with the publica- 
tion. It is noted, however, that the source 
of the story entitled “Escaped Korean POW's 
Expose United States Crimes” is Hsinhua. 
Hsinhua is the official news agency of the 
Chinese Communist regime in Peiping, and 
as such, it is completely controlled by the 
regime (as are all media of information in 
Communist China). It is the main source of 
Chinese Communist propaganda in the press 
and publications field. 

During the period in question (June 1952), 
the Chinese Communists were suffering a 
severe propaganda loss to the U. N. command 
and especially to the United States in Korea, 
because at that time some 33,000 former 
North Korean and Chinese Communist sol- 
diers were adamantly refusing repatriation 
to their homelands. The Korean truce 
negotiations were underway and the Com- 


‘munist side was stalling over the issue of 


nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of war. 
As you know, in the Orient face is a most im- 
portant psychological asset. In the summer 
of 1952 the Chinese Communists were losing 
face over the PW issue and the exposure be- 
fore the world of the true feelings of these 
former Communist soldiers with regard to 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
“paradise” was most intolerable in the eyes of 
the Communist regime. 

The article from the Vilnis Weekly Review 
is only one of a variety of methods by which 
the Communists attempted to take the pres- 
sure of world opinion off their own dif- 
ficulties and contradictions by ascribing to 
the U. N. command the very crimes of which 
the Communists themselves had been guilty. 

The whole issue of U. N. treatment of 
Communist POW’s has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated through the mechanism of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
which made thorough and periodic inspec- 
tions of U. N. command PW compounds 
throughout the Korean War. Except for the 
most minor and relatively insignificant 
deficiencies, the inspection teams of the 
International ,Committee of the Red Cross 
gave the U. N. command a completely clean 
bill of health on the handling of Commu- 
nist POW’s. The mere fact that 33,000 of 
these POW’s refused to return to North 
Korea or to Communist China is in itself 
most eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which the U. N. command took care of their 
welfare, and treated them in all respects in 
strict accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion on POW’s. 

Because the article is based on completely 
distorted facts and outright fabrications, it 
is impractical to attempt to analyze each 
particular statement. It is assumed that the 
three soldiers who are described in the 
article were simply ordered to sign their 
names to the so-called letters which were 
prepared by a Communist propagandist 
within the context of the campaign to dis- 
credit the U. N. command and the United 
States. 

I am at a loss to understand why a weekly 
publication, which depends upon American 
freedom of the press for its existence, would 
publish such obvious Communist propa- 
ganda, but as you know it is beyond the 
purview and authority of the Department of 
Defense to look into such matters. 

I trust that these general remarks and 


comments on the article will serve your 
purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. B. Erskine, 


General, USMC (Retired), Assistant 
to the Secretary of Dejense (Spe- 
cial Operations). 
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In producing this traitorous article 
from a foreign-language newspaper, 
printed at Chicago on June 27, 1952, and 
which paper is still printed there, was 
the subcommittee interfering with the 
freedom of the press? In asking you 
this question I call your attention espe- 
cially to paragraph 7 of my preliminary 
statement beginning as follows: 

The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is 
the extent to which the press is Communist- 
dominated so far as foreign-language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby, 


And for your information I am pleased 
to present the following text of one of 
the pamphlets widely distributed in Chi- 
cago at the time prior to the subcommit- 
tee hearings beginning March 26, 1957: 
Your Ricut To Reap Newspapers, To Buy 

Books, To See Fits, Is CHALLENGED BY 

THE HoOvuseE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 


On Tuesday, March 26, and Thursday, 
March 28, several of your fellow citizens have 
been summoned to appear for inquisition 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (the Walter committee) at the 
Federal Courthouse in Chicago. Their crime: 
They publish newspapers, sell books, or ex- 
hibit films that the bigots on the Walter 
committee don’t like. 

“The most un-American activity in the 
United States is the conduct of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It is so viciously flagrant a violation of every 
element of common decency associated with 
human liberty that it is a foul mockery on 
all that Jefferson and Lincoln made articu- 
late in their dreams of a cleaner, finer order 
on earth.’’—From an editorial in the Detroit 
Free Press, sister paper of the Chicago Daiiy 
News. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” (First amendment, Consti- 
tution of the United States, Dec. 15, 1791.) 

Some of the people summoned by the Wal- 
ter committee are editors of foreign-language 
newspapers published in Chicago. Ap- 
parently in the eyes of the Walter commit- 
tee anyone who speaks or writes in a for- 
eign language is suspect. This is in line 
with the objectives of the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act, of which Congressman 
WALTER is coauthor. 

The Constitution forbids Congress to re- 
strict freedom of expression, so it cannot leg- 
islate in this field. Therefore, the purpose 
of the inquisition is to create hysteria and 
block the growing opposition to the Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

The specific objective of the forthcoming 
inquiry is to destroy the foreign-language 
newspapers because of their influence in 
arousing opposition to the Walter-McCarran 
Act. Freedom of speech is of special im- 
portance to these people because they speak 
tn a different language. If the foreign-lan- 
guage press is deprived of its rights, will 
other newspapers be secure? 

The Walter committee seeks to accomplish 
its purpose by having paid informers attack 
those with whom it disagrees. These in- 
formers label as subversive and un-Amer- 
ican those who sell books not approved by 
Secretary of State Dulles, or who show Rus- 
sian Allms, or who oppose repressive legis- 
lation. 

We agree with the following message sent 
to a meeting of the American Booksellers 
Association by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in April 1942, when the Nazis were burn- 
ing books with which they disagreed: : 
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“We know that books burn—yet we have 
the greater knowledge that books cannot be 
killed by fire. 

“People die, but books never die. No man 
and no force can abolish memory.” 

Among those summoned to appear before 
the Walter committee on March 26 and 28 
are: ; 

EDITORS 

Mrs. Alice Yonik: Editor in chief of Vilnis 
(meaning Surge). Vilnis has been pub- 
lished for Lithuanian readers in Chicago 
since 1920 and has been a daily newspaper 
since 1926. Mrs. Yonik has been with the 
newspaper since 1932. She is a native of 
Chicago and is active in the Lithuanian 
Women’s Cultural Club. 

Leon Pruseika: Associate editor of Vilnis. 

Jacob Pauliukas: Manager of Vilnis. 

Vincent Andrulis: Columnist and former 
editor of Vilnis. Member for 27 years of the 
Association of Lithuanian Workers. Active 
in Lithuanian Literary Society. He is very 
ill with a heart ailment. 

Mrs. Nellie De Schaaf: Housewife. Editor 
of Vilnis’ English section from 1950 to 1952. 

Anthony Minerich: Business manager and 
former editor of the Croatian weekly, Narod- 
ni Glasnik (meaning People’s Voice). For- 
merly active in United Mine Workers of 
America. Now active in Croatian Fraternal 
Union. 

John Zuskar: Business manager of the 
Slovak weekly newspaper, Ludowy Noviny 
(meaning People’s News). Secretary of the 
Slovak Circle. Member for 45 years of the 
National Slovak Society. 

FILM EXHIBITORS 

John Rossen: Theater manager. Veteran 
of World War II. Executive director of the 
Chicago Council of America-Soviet FPriend- 
ship. 

LeRoy Wolins: Veteran of the Korean cam- 
paign. Graduate of the University of Chf- 
cago. Director of the Film Forum of Chi- 
cago, which has been showing Russian films. 
Editor of Friendship. Administrative secre- 
tary, Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

BOOKSELLER 

Otto Wangerin: Operator of Modern Book- 
store. Active for 40 years in labor and 
progressive. movement. 





The Good Government Under President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed at the letters Iam receiving from 
California these days. I am not sur- 
prised at the volume—it is a rare day 
in my office when I do not receive at least 
100 letters—but I am concerned about 
the fact that many of the writers are 
unreasonably critical of the President of 
the United States and his administra- 
tion. Concern over the budget and taxes 
has, in many cases, caused some of my 
constituents to completely ignore the 
fact that there are many fine things be- 
ing dene by our Government from which 
all of our 170 million Americans are 
benefiting. It is not my purpose to act 
as counsel for the defense, because the 
President is completely capable of speak- 
ing for himself and does so very ably. 
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I do think it is time, however, to answer 
the question, “Does our country have 
good leadership and good government?” 

In answering this question, I would 
like to point out that I have voted to 
cut the President’s budget and will con- 
tinue to do so, because I think it is too 
large. It is my hope that Congress will 
be successful in reducing Federal ex- 
penditures by at least $3 billion. I then 
will do everything I can to press for a 
tax reduction and an overhaul of our 
complicated and sometimes unfair tax 
laws. ._ I have no reason to be politically 
beholden to Mr. Eisenhower inasmuch 
as figures released by Congressional 
Quarterly show that I received a higher 
percentage of the vote than the Presi- 
dent or any other candidate for public 
office in my district in the elections last 
November. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that our country, under the Eisenhower 
administration, has outstanding and for- 
ward-thinking leadership and that our 
people have every reason to be proud of 
the kind of Government we have today. 

My correspondents who have been so 
quick to criticize some of our Nation’s 
fiscal policies should recognize that there 
are good things to be said about this 
budget. For the first time in a quarter 
of a century we have in prospect three 
balanced budgets in a row. By next year 
‘we will have retired some $5 billion on 
the public debt. This is quite a contrast 
with years past when our country was 
operating on deficit financing and bal- 


cut given the American people in 1954 


goes 
Federal expenditures not subject to con- 
trol by the President, and 63 percent of 
the Federal budget is for national de- 
fense. Remember, too, that the Presi- 


dent can’t change many existing pro- 
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show that the country is in good hang: : 
and the future is bright. I hope 1, i 
President’s critics will keep this fact, (ae a 
mind and not allow opposition to co;. nea 
tain fiscal policies prevent their recog. mo 
nition of the good work which has bee, me 
done, act 
tha 
as 1 
Eggheads and Squareheads 2 
0 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
or 1 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER fm ™: 
OF NEW YORK hal 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Monday, May 20, 1957 in 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 com. JN ‘nm 
mend to the attention of our colleagues or 
the following article, written by Geraig Th 
W. Johnson, which appeared in the New ull 
Republic of May 20, 1957: tre 
EGGHEADS AND SQUAREHEADS " 
(By Gerald W. Johnson ) do 
The fastidious disgust of Mr. Dean Ache. 
son and the vociferous disgust of Mr. Philip in} 
Wylie with the “moralism” (the quotes ar of 
to the fact that the word is not tre 
morality) of our foreign policy inspire some fie 
faint hope that the Pecksniffian aroma in the vit 
American atmosphere is fading. But the ng 
hope is faint. Mr. Acheson and Mr. Wylie In 
are both Eggheads, and the much mor th 
numerous Squareheads have an appetite for th 
moralistic mush that is nearly, although not wi 
quite, insatiable. tt 
Mr. Acheson seems especially exasperated * 
by the President’s unctuous comment on tr 
late events In the Middle East: “Two wrongs m 
do not make a right.” Yet it is undeniable, PI 
by Mr. Acheson or anybody else. If Nasser 
steals a sheep, that is definitely one wrong: it 
but if the President knocks the gun out of ¥ 
the wrathful sheepowner’s hand, that doesn't « 
make a right. It only makes us accomplices a 
while Nasser gets away with the sheep. a 
Of course the President’s argument is that a 
if someone hadn’t stopped the sheepowner, ¢ 
murder might have been done, and murder b 
- is worse than the loss of any amount of mut- S 





ton. The argument loses force, however, if 
murder is going to be done anyhow, which 
seems highly probable. Israel today is not 
what any underwriter would call a preferred 
risk, and Israel didn’t even own the property 
that Nasser appropriated. 

The situation in the Middle East presents 
& genuine moral dilemma. There is no right 
course, morally speaking, in such a case; 
the best anyone can do is to pursue the 
course that, while not harmless, wil! be 
least injurious to the world. This means 
that whatever one does should be done 
apologetically, because it is certain to be 
questionable morally, whatever it is. 

But Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are not 
prepared to admit the existence of a morl 
dilemma anywhere at any time. They 
blandly insist that their course is impeccably 
correct, not merely a fumbling, if honest, 
effort to make the best of a thoroughly bad 
job. This is the moralism that has the egg- 
heads rolling their eyeballs and gnashing 
their teeth; the extent of the error is de- 
batable, but the assumption of rectitude 
when some degree of error is inevitable, 's 
infuriating. Like the Old Men who mad- 
dened Kipling, these seem to take the atti- 
tude that— : 


“Whatever we do, we shall fold our hands, 
and suck our gums, and think well 
of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with ovr 
work, and that is the Perfectest Hel 
of it.” ' 
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However, the asperity of the eggheads will 
pot ap ly affect the course of history 
unless it proves to be the precursor of a cor- 
responding displeasure among the square- 

. At present, what is of vastly greater 
moment is the prevalence of similar senti- 
ments in infidel parts. The wrath of the 
Acheson-Wylie axis may be comparable to 
that of Peleus’ son, but it is not as sinister 
as the cold dislike we seem to be arousing in 
ail the popular leaders of Asia and Africa. 
For the can only froth at the 
mouth, but the beathen can give aid to our 
enemies without risk of being hanged. 

The peripatetic Secretary of State ap- 
parently fancies himself in the role of a 
missionary. ‘There would probably be no 
narm in that except for the unfortunate fact 
that the heathen are also beginning to see 
nim as a missionary has never been popular 
in partibus infidelium of the gospel, but of 
the kind intent on establishing the moral 
superiority of the Catholics, the Protestants, 
or the Jews—at any rate, of the Americans. 
That kind of missionary has never been pop- 
ular in partibus infidelilum. On the con- 
trary, he has usually been regarded as about 
the most godawful, nuisance known to inter- 
national relations, not excluding conquista- 
dores, filibusters, and plain pirates. 

If the poor, benighted Hindu has got it 
into his head that Mr. Dulles is a missionary 
of the meddling type, then we had better 
transfer Mr. Dulles promptly to some other 
field of activity. For that would mean a con- 
yiction that our real objective is not inter- 
national amity, but the imposition upon 
India of monogamy, Sunday blue laws, and 
the substitution of soda pop for the beverage 
that Jesus of Nazareth supplied at Cana; 
which would be enough to provoke a rebellion 
that would make the Sepoy mutiny resemble 
agame of tiddley-winks. In the course of it 
the Hindus would probably welcome com- 
munism or any other ideology that would 

them from the horrors of Calvinism. 

No doubt a policy is to be deprecated if 
it does no worse than drive Mr. Acheson, Mr. 
Wylie and affiliated eggheads into the 
screaming meemies; but it is to be more 
than deprecated, it is to be deplored if it has 
the effect of creating throughout a continent, 
or two continents, a clammy distaste for 
everything American because American will 
be equated with holier-than-thou. For that 
sort of thing can hardly be removed by the 
most toilsome efforts of a hundred years. 





Resolution Regarding Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, I should like to call the attentign 
of my colleagues to the resolution 
adopted by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in 
New York on May 4, 1957: 

RESOLUTIONS Re PANAMA CANAL 

Whereas certain prominent individuals and 
groups have advocated internationalization 
of the Panama Canal for divers and naive 
Teasens; and 

Whereas considerable agitation is being 
fomented in Panama for the nationalization 
of the canal or for vast increases in the an- 
nual payments to the Republic of Panama 
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above those now provided in the existing 
treaties; and 

Whereas the advocates of a sea-level canal 
are constantly pressuring the Congress to 
authorize this futile and extravagant adven- 
ture; and 

Whereas it is apparent that transit facili- 
ties of the canal will be inadequate in the 
near future and that increased capacity 
should be studied now and provided for by 
the Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the-New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in New 
York, May 4, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
study and review all of the problems involved 
and to report back to the Congress with its 
recommendations in the premises; 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the authors, in the Congress, of measures 
providing for the creation of the proposed 
Interoceanic Canals Commission, and to 
members of the congressional committees 
charged with the duty of considering legis- 
lation dealing with the Panama Canal, the 
metropolitan press and to the other Panama 
Canal Societies in the United States. 

Tue New York SOCIETY OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL, 
JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
R. W. HEBARD, 
President. 





America Is No Land of the Plenty 
for the Aged - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


: OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a most timely and 
thought-provoking summary of an inde- 
pendent study that has been made about 
the financial problems of the growing 
number of aged persons in our American 
population. — 

This summary, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers’ Union News shows that 
26 percent of Americans over the age of 
65 have no income of their own; 38 per- 
cent have less than $1,000 a year and the 
numbers within these brackets represent 
an increasing portion of our population. 

The startling revelations of the diffi- 
culties plaguing these individuals, with- 
in the growing prosperity of this great 
Nation, poses a very real challenge to all 
other segments of our society, including 
the legislatures, both national and local. 

The article follows: 

The United States is a land of plenty—but 
not if you’re over 65 years of age. . Nearly 
three quarters of Americans beyond 65 either 
have no income of their own—or earn less 
than $1,000 a year. And you know how well 
you can live on $20 a week. 

There are signs of betterment on the hori- 
zon. Both political parties advocate higher 
social-security benefits and there are indi- 
cations that adequate care for older people 
will be less and less a burden on our eco- 
nomic system, 
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Nevertheless, among the rapidly increasing 
population over 65, 36 percent have no in- 
come whatever, 38 percent have less than 
$1,000, while 11 percent have an income be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. In many cases, 
these incomes must do not only for the in- 
dividuai earning the money—but often sup- 
port a spouse and other members of the 
family. Only 15 percent of the oldsters over 
65 earn or receive more than $2,000 a year. 

This is a summary from a comprehensive 
report made by John J. Corson, a former 
director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, and John W. McConnell, 
professor at Cornell University. The findings 
have been published in Economic Needs of 
Older People, a text of 583 pages by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, a nonprofit foundation 
for research on economic and social prob- 
lems. 

Older persons in our population (those 
over 65) are steadily increasing not only in 
number, but in proportion to the total popu- 
lation, Since 1900, the number of persoris 
65 and over has increased 4 times while the 
total population has only doubled. The 
over-65’s now number over 14 million. 

It is an unhappy fact that while older 
persons make up a larger share of the popu- 
lation than formerly, a vast preponderance 
of these older folks are subsisting on a far 
less than average income, and have a living 
standard well below the average for the 
population. 


The report notes that unemployment is at 
a minimum from ages 35 to 44, rising grad- 
ually between 45 and 64. At age 65 there is a 
marked increase in unemployment. And, 
once unemployed, older workers find it diffi- 
cult to secure new jobs. 

A significant point brought out by this 
study which is often overlooked in an in- 
dividual’s plans for retirement is the matter 
of health. Among persons over 65, one-tenth 
to one-third are chronically ill. Medical 
studies disclose that persons aged 65 or over 
have about, twice as many disabling illnesses, 
lasting a week or longer as persons aged 50 to 
64. Moreover, the average disabling illness 
of the aged lasts twice as long as that of the 
younger group. A study made by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance found 
that no more than three-fifths of those who 
had been hospitalized during the survey years 
were able to pay the hospital charge, even in 
part, from their own resources. 

It is a situation which reflects either upon 
our sense of justice or upon the soundness 
of our social and economic system, or both. 
Yet, all is not completely dark for citizens 
of advanced years. 

One central finding of the new Twentieth 
Century Fund study is quite hopeful. 
Though. the over 65’s are increasing twice as 
fast as the general population and despite 
the increased benefits recommended, the 
study suggests that the burden on the rest 
of the population will decrease rather than 
increase. There are several reasons for this. 
, In the first place, older persons are simply 
one element in the total nonworking popula- 
tion. Children, invalids, housewives, retired 
persons, and others are included in the total 
nonworking segment. And this total non- 
working group is growing proportionately ~ 
‘smaller rather than larger. 

Thus as the percentage of our people in the 
nonworking group grows smaller it becomes 
clear that the ability of the United States to 
support its nonworking population will grow 
rather than decrease. This is underlined by 
the fact that total national output is in- 
creasing even faster than the over 65 popula- 
tion, and the total productive effort that goes 
to support older persons is likely to become 
a smaller percentage of-our total output. 

Adding it up, this means that for the 
future we can, if we wish, take better care 
of our older people because we can afford to. 
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Nevertheless, the study finds that the in- 
dividual himself—or herself—has a special 
responsibility to save—be it through home 
ownership, private insurance, savings ac- 
counts, investments or contributions under 
private retirement plans. 


Justice Makes Mockery of Basic Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
more and more the people of the United 
States have become alerted to the pat- 
tern and practice of the United States 
Supreme Court in attempting to 
change the law of the land through so0- 
called judicial decisions. The lawmak- 
ing power is the responsibility of Con- 
gress. Congress alone has the power 
and the_ responsibility to make law or 
to change law. 

The decisions of that Court in the past 
two decades are convincing that a dan- 
gerous and frightening thing is. taking 
place, namely, that the Supreme Court 
is deliberately undertaking to rewrite 
the Federal Constitution and laws. 

The average American has been re- 
luctant to believe the truth about the 
Supreme Court, but the pattern and pur- 
pose of the Court has become so obvious 
that it can no longer be ignored or over- 
looked. 

The indignation and concern which 
the conduct of the Court is causing is 
aptly expressed in the following editorial 
in the May 15 issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald, Atlanta, Ga.: : 

Justices MAKE Mockery or Basic Law 

The high regard for the United States Su- 
preme Court held by citizens of this Nation 
throughout most of its history has been 
unique in American politics. 

Whenever any politician attempted to 
tinker with the Court, American citizens 
have risen up to defend the Court in a 
mighty chorus of righteous anger. 

It was only a few short years ago, when 
one of the most popular Presidents this 
Nation has ever had, attemp*ed to under- 
mine the Court with a court-packing plan 
only to be slapped down by the American 
people in his attempt. 

However, such is not the case now. The 
Court is in disrepute. The Court is no longer 
held with honor and respect. And the Court 
has no one but its present membership to 
blame for this state of affairs. 

By its brazen disregard for prior decisions, 
by its ignoring of precedent in law, by its 
issuance of legal edicts without constitu- 
tional or legal foundations, by its usurpation 
of the power of Congress to make laws, by 
ignoring truth, facts, and the Constitution, 
the present members of the Court have made 
a mockery of the Constitution and of the 
Court itself. 
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Its latest irresponsible edict in the Phila- 
delphia Girard case has drawn a steady fire of 
criticism and scorn from the Nation’s out- 
standing lawyers and from a large segment of 
the free 

Yet the Court continues on its reckless 
way, issuing edicts without regard to estab- 
lished law, precedent, or the Constitution. 

It is a dangerous policy. It is alarming. 
It is endangering our basic laws and our 
basic liberties. 

Congress must reassert its own legislative 
powers and restore the Court to its consti- 
tutional duties before it is too late. 


Foot-in-Mouth Disease 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Hartford Times of May 18, 1957, makes 
most interesting reading: 

Foot-In-MovutH DISEASE 

For a man of the stature of our Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles has an unfor- 
tunate habit of putting his foot in his mouth 
on one subject—permission for American 
newspapermen to travel to Red China on 
business. 

He told reporters the other day that he 
realized it was inconsistent to put a flat ban 
on travel by newsmen to Red China and at 
the same time to suggest that a strictly 


limited number of responsible correspond-. 


ents be permitted to go. The suggestion, 
he said, was a concession to American news 
agencies. When men like Mr. Dulles, a person 
of sturdy integrity, believe sincerely in a 
principle they don’t compromise on it. Ap- 
parently Mr. Dulles’ faith in the rightness 
of his ban is shaky. 

He also made a silly proposal. 
American newspapers, if they wish to cover 
Red China, could hire foreignefs to do the 
job for them. Thus, American citizens 
would not be put into hazard where our 
Government could not protect them. 

Loyalty, as Mr. Dulles should know, oper- 
ates in two directions. Journalists, espe- 
cially in the United States, have a good rec- 
ord for loyalty to their employers. But the 


be just as concerned over danger to its Red 
China reporter if he were, say, a Swiss as if 
he were born and brought up in Hartford. 
Somehow Mr. Dulles’ suggestion smacks 
hiring mercenaries. : 


May 21, 195 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING o 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of , 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen. 
ent Office of the Government submitting rm. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing th 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, g 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whey 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on Houg 
Administration of the House of Represent,. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thei; 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers-and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OP THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wisconsin in Forefront of Efforts for 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement and appended 
articles on the heart-warming perform- 
ance of the State of Wisconsin and the 
fine job increasingly being done in other 
states for the mentally retarded in our 
population, especially for mentally re- 
tarded youngsters. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement and the ap- 
pended articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I was pleased to note in the Milwaukee 
Journal of last Sunday an article describing 
a helpful session, which was held at the Mii- 
waukee Vocational School, looking toward the 
solution of a problem which has stirred the 
hearts of countless Americans. 

This session was a slow-learners insti- 
tute. It was designed to shed light on how 
to provide educational and related assist- 
ance for the 14% to 3 percent of our popu- 
lation which falls into what has been de- 
scribed as the “mentally retarded group,” 
especially the youngsters in that classifi- 
cation, 





AAMD MEETING TODAY 


Today is, I believe, an appropriate occasion 
to refer to the important progress which is 
being made on behalf of the slow learners, 
because on this very day in Hartford there 
is convening the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention. 

It will hear many leading experts discuss 
various phases of this mental deficiency 
problem. ; 

SPLENDID WORK OF NARC 


I have in my hand the text of an article 
rfom the April 1957 issue of the newspaper 
Children Limited, which describes this con- 
vention, This newspaper is published by 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren—a splendid nonprofit organization of 
parents and friends of the mentally handi- 
capped. z 

In looking through every issue of this news- 
paper, one finds ng signs of what is 
cae done on a National, State, and local 


Infiintely more, however, needs still be 
done. We have barely scratched the surface 
in helping the retarded. Infinitely more 
youngsters are not receiving adequate atten- 
ton than are receiving adequate attention. 

But at least we are on our way. Progress 
's being made, thanks to the devoted efforts 
of parents, educators, doctors, psychologists, 
and others, . 

ARTICLES SHOW PROGRESS IN BADGER STATE 


Naturally; I am especially pleased that my 
own State is helping to lead the way, al- 
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though far more needs be done in Wisconsin 
as elsewhere. 

In the April 1957 issue of Children Limited 
there was, for example, a brief article describ- 
ing how the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Council for Mentally Retarded Children, is 
recruiting teachers for retarded youngsters. 

In the February 1957 issue was an article 
describing how Msgr. J. W. Feider, chaplain 
of the St. Coletta School for Exceptional 
Children in Jefferson, in my State, has sur- 
veyed the problem of religious training for 
retarded youngsters. 

In the December 1956 issue there was de- 
picted how the former Governor of my State, 
the Honorable Walter Kohler, served as hon- 
orary chairman for State Retarded Children’s 
Week campaign. 

In the April 1956 issue was an article on 
the formation of Phi Mu Sigma fraternity, a 
grand group which Iwas pleased to address 
last year (as described in the May 7, 1956, 
Rrcorp). Phi Mu Sigma is a professional 
fraternity for teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

I have selected these Wisconsin references 
in Children Limited merely as an illustra- 
tion. These particular articles show what 
one State is doing at the grassroots and what, 
I hope, all 48 States will do and can do on 
behalf of these youngsters. 


“NO LESS PRECIOUS” 


The worthy theme of the national associa- 
tion is that these retarded youngsters are 
“no less precious” than any other young- 
ster. 

One article in the February issue of this 
year was well entitled “For Children Lim- 
ited, Love Unlimited.” ; 

With true love, with real understanding, 
with expert direction, with generous con- 
tributions, we can go a long way toward ful- 
filling our deepest responsibilities to these 
youngsters and to adults as well. 


REPORT BY WHO EXPERTS 


This is not a problem affecting just a small 
limited group. It is a problem which affects 
a@ vast number of Americans, and naturally, 
it is a problem not limited to our shores 
alone. I point out for example the impor- 
tant 48-page publication, The Mentally Sub- 
normal Child, a report prepared by a joint 
expert committee convened by the World 
Health Organization with the participation 
of the United Nations, ILO and UNESCO. 

Let us therefore each do our part in what- 
ever way we can toward meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN LIMITED 


There follows now the various brief ar- 
ticles. All are from Children Limited, pub- 
lished by the NARC, with the exception of 
the Milwaukee Journal article to which I 
have referred. 


me 
- 


[From Children Limited for April 1957] 
AAMD CoNVENTION SLATED May 21-25 

Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
will greet delegates to the first general session 
May 22 of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency’s annual convention in 
Hartford. 

Registration will begin May 21 and the 
annual meeting will conclude with the in- 
stallation, May 25, of the association’s new 
president, Chris J. DeProspo. 


Section meetings during the convention 
will deal with all aspects of work with the 
mentally retarded, including education, 
medicine, social work, psychology, admin- 
istration, and parent liaison. 

Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the Section. 
on Exceptional Caildren and Youth of the 
Office of Education, and Dr. Leonard J. Duhl, 
psychiatrist from t.1e Professional Services 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Department o; Health, Education and 
Welfare, will address a3 public meeting May 
22. 

Rudolph P. Hormuth, specialist in services 
for mentally retarded children of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, will describe the 
material and child health program for men- 
tally retarded children at a sectional meeting 
May 22, chaired by Dr. George Tarjan, super- 
intendent of Pacific State Hospital in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Another panel on May 22 will deal with a 
social work approach to the problems of the 
mentally retarded and their families. It will 
be headed by Mrs. Sadie E. Smith, director 
of social services at the Columbus State 
school, Ohio. 

Language and speech of the mentally re- 
tarded will be discussed in a section meeting 
May 23. Dr. Ross H. Copeland, administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent of the 
Muscatatuck (Ind.) State School, will chair 
the panel and present the results of a na- 
tional survey of speech and hearing services 
for the retarded in State institutions. 

Play and music therapy, hypnosis with the 
mentally retarded, and parent counseling 
will be among topics discussed at a psycho- 
logy sectional meeting May 23 headed by 
Dr. Harold Michal-Smith of Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospitals. 

Armond Carr, NARC secretary, will be a 
participant in a section meeting May 24 to 
discuss teamwork between parents and the 
administrator of & program for the mentally 
retarded. 

Other panelists will discuss the roles of 
religion and recreation in the life of retarded 
children at residential facilities. 

Another panel on the 24th will deal with 
the role of parents in a program for the men- 
tally retarded. Dr. Arthur T. Westwell, an 
AAMD past president, will preside. 

Manford Hall, NARC consultant on com- 
munity services, will chair a discussion of 
Community Casework Help to Families in 
Dealing With the Problems of Mental Re- 
tardation. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 19, 
1957] 


Stow LEARNER PaRLEY Topic—ProcGress Is 
SEEN 


Parental shame and widespread ignorance 
about mentally retarded children is slowly 
being overcome, parents and teachers at- 
tending a slow learner institute at the voca- 
tional school were told Saturday. 

About 300 persons heard problems of the 
mentally retarded outlined by Dr. Reynold 
Jensen, professor of pediatrics and psychi- 
atry at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Ignacy Goldberg, educational consultant for 
the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, New York City. 

The institute this year, seventh of its 
kind, dealt with the emotions of the mentally 
retarded child. 

“We no longer need to be ashamed, or to 
shun, disregard, or avoid the difficult un- 
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pleasantries associated with the problem,” 
Dr. Jensen said. 
PROGRESS IN 10 YEARS 

“We have learned at long last that it can 
be studied, and worked out. There has been 
a correction of an attitude about a stubborn 
but real problem facing society. We can 
talk about it, think about it, and make plans 
for the future.” 

Ten years ago, he said, a meeting such as 
Saturday’s could not have been held because 
of the shame associated with the retarded 
child. 

Help for parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dren has been among the most important 
reasons why the problem is being studied 
widely, Dr. Jensen said. But progress has 
been important only in the past 7 
starting with the creation in 1950 of the 
National Association for Retarded Children— 
and there is much to be learned. 

Between 1% and 3 percent of the Nation’s 
population falls into the mentally retarded 
group, but the estimate might be low, he 
said. More research may help find the true 
extent of the problem as well as answers to 
it, he suggested. 

WISCONSIN A LEADER 

“Today, polio no longer needs to be feared 
as much as it was 2 or 3 years ago,” he said, 
and added that with the proper research and 
understanding such progress might be made 
with the mentally retarded. 

Some research is being conducted by the 
National Association for Retarded Children, 
Dr. Goldberg said. : 

There has been enough speculation and 
misunderstanding of how much training a 
mentally retarded child should be given, he 
said. 

Special classes are being offered for the 
trainable child throughout the United States, 
he said, adding that Wisconsin was offering 
classes before many other States. 





[From Children Limited for April 1957] 


Wisconsin ARC, UNTIversiry Oren JOINT 
Drive To Recrvir TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Council 
for Mentally Retarded Children, is conduct- 
ing a recruitment drive for teachers of re- 
tarded children. 

Future Teachers of America clubs in 25 
high schools have been offered a special pro- 
gram on the opportunities available in 
teaching retarded children. 

The program, under the direction of 
Robert L. Erdman, associate professor in the 
university’s department of exceptional edu- 
cation, consists of background material on 
teaching retardates, showing of the film 
Tuesday’s Child, and a group discussion on 
the NARC publication If This Is Not for You. 

The FTA clubs have responded enthusias- 
tically to the proposed program, according 
to the council, and definite dates are now 
being scheduled. In several cases, FTA 
groups have invited other school and com- 
munity organizations to attend the meet- 
ings. 


[From Children Limited for February 1957] 
CaTHOLIC Droceses THROUGHOUT UNTTED 

States SURVEYED ON RELIGION FOR RE- 

TARDED 

Monsignor J. W. Feider, chaplain of the St. 
Coletta School for Exceptional Children in 
Jefferson, Wis., has completed a survey of the 
131 Roman Catholic dioceses in the United 
States to ascertain the scope of religious 
training offered to Catholic retarded children. 

The basic purpose of the study, according 
to, Monsignor Feider, is “to formulate and 
recommend an ideal diocesan program of 
religious training for mentally retarded chil- 
dren on all levels.” 

Special consideration will be given to re- 
ligious training of mentally handicapped 
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children in public institutions and to a pro- 


7 dioceses have special day school programs, 
with a total of 26 classes and a total attend- 
ance of 520 pupils. 

In 25 precent of the dioceses, mentally 

children are included in the 
regular school program for religious instruc- 
tion. Special instruction to prepare men- 
tally retarded children for reception of the 
sacraments is given by 7 percent of the dio- 
ceses contacted. 

The text and teacher’s guide most fre- 
quently used in giving religious training to 
retarded children is “My Guide to Heaven,” 
published by St. Coletta School in Jefferson. 
“My Guide to Heaven” is a catechism of 
essential doctrine written by Monsignor 
Peider. 

Full-time chaplains serve in 15 public in- 
stitutions for the retarded. In a majority of 
cases, local pastors provide religious instruc- 
tion and spiritual care for residents in public 
institutions. 

Monsignor Feider cautioned that his find- 
ings represent the resufts of responses to his 
questionnaire and may not present a compre- 
hensive picture of Catholicefforts on behalf 
of the mentally retarded child. ’ 

In a letter that accompanied his question- 
naire, Monsignor Feider wrote: 

“According to reliable statistics available, - 
there are in the Nation 640,000 mentally 
handicapped Catholic children between 30 
and 80I. Q. j 

“Of this number only about 2,000 are defi- 
nitely known to be receiving religious in- 
structions in preparation for reception of the 
sacraments. , 

“There is serious question as to the lot of 
the remaining 638,000 children in the matter 
of religious instruction and training with a 
view of receiving the sacraments.” 

The questionnaire requested information 
on special day school programs, I. Q»levels of 
children receiving training, teaching person- 
nel employed, texts used, program of prepara- 
tion for reception of the sacraments and 
parochial school provision for retarded chil- 
dren. 

Other questions related to availability of 
chaplains. 


[From Children’s Limited for April 1956] 
FRIENDS OF THE SLOW LEARNERS FORMED AS 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FRATERNITY 

Phi Mu Sigma (literally, “friends of the 
slow learners”) is a new professional frater- 
nity for prospective teachers of the mentally 
retarded 


Plans for organizing the fraternity were 
begun on the campus of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, in 1953. This is the first 
year the group has functioned as a formal 
organization. 

The fraternity lists its objectives as these: 

“To foster better understanding of mem- 
tally handicapped children. 

“To promote finer relationships between 
the parent and teacher of the mentally han- 
dicapped child. 

“To educate the public to the existence and 
the special problems of such children. 

“To familiarize and orient entering stu- 
dents to the field of mental deficiency. 

“To and maintain professional 
growth by the continued contact with other 
workers in the field.” 

To help achieve these goals the fraternity 
carries on projects and holds year- 

and social 


round meetings. 
Speakers, movies, and demonstrations have 
served as programs for the meetings. 

The fraternity has also helped distribute 
materials for Retarded Children’s Week, 
helped take retarded children to the circus, 
sponsored bulletin-board displays at the col- 
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lege on opportunities in teaching retardeg 
children, and made a film dealing with th 
teaching of the retarded as a career. ’ 

Membership in the fraternity is open t¢ 
any student who is registered as a ma jor in 
the education of the mentally handicapped 
and who has attained an overall scholastic 
average of C. . 

The official fraternity key is Offered to 
pledging students who have earned at least 
25 points doing service in behalf of py; Mu 
Sigma. 

Members of the Wisconsin State group are 
hopeful that other chapters of Phi Mu Sigma 
will be started soon on college and university 
campuses throughout the United States. 

The fraternity recently voted to present 
special merit awards and citations to aly 
persons who have contributed to the field of 
promoting the welfare of mentally retardeq 
children and adults. 

The six selected are President Eisenhower 
Gov. W. J. Kohler, of Wisconsin, Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans, Dr. Salvatore DiMichae] and 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk. 

The fraternity is also giving recognition to 
the parent organization in Wisconsin which 
has contributed scholarships for prospective 
teachers of the retarded at Wisconsin State. 

The awards will be presented at ceremonies 
to be held at the college May 4. 























































Address by Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir. 
ginia, at St. Luke’s Church, Smithfield, 
Va. 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix. of the Recorp a speech I de- 
livered on the occasion of the completion 
of the restoration of St. Luke’s Church 
at Smithfield, Va., May 19, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: _ 

Speech sy SeNaTorR Harry F. Byrrp, Demo- 
CRAT, OF Vircinima, ST. LUKE’s CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD, VA., May 18, 1957 
Mr. Day, officers and directors of the his- 

toric St. Luke’s restoration, distinguished 

guests and friends, I am pleased to partici- 
pate in this ceremony today for many rea- 
sons. I am honored to be in the presence of 
my friend, Henry Mason Day, and others re- 
sponsible for restoration of historic St. 

Luke's and their guests and friends. 

I salute Mr. Day and I want to pay my 
tribute to him. I do so not as a Virginian 
but as an American. It is to him that we 



















































the great landmarks of the world. His in- 
defatigable work and his determination to 
succeed have made possible the great privi- 
lege we enjoy today, which will be passed on 
to all future generations. An opportunity, 
suchas this, to rededicate ourselves to our 
God and our country is indeed a high privi- 
lege. 

As we assemble here in this fine old church, 
now so faithfully restored, I experienced 
mixed sensations. They are peaceful and 
solemn, and they are sensations of pride and 

bility: It is inspiring to stand in 
this church, the oldest standing Protestant 
Church in America, built in 1632. 

We are reminded of the great chain of his- 

toric events our forebears set in motion here 
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in these James River environs. Here indeed 
was a case Of the infinitely small being in- 


in this quiet corner of tidewater 

, 850 years ago last Monday, that the 

Virepand of founders in three small ships 

janded at Jamestown and lived one of the 
great moments in history. 

It was a moment of greatness because these 

n and their stanch followers built with 


were men who made religious use of life. 
Here rcspect for individual rights and re- 
bilities was established. 
Here the dignity of man was acknowledged. 
Here the rights of free enterprise and 
{nitiative were b 
Here truth to God, and truth to self were 


practiced. 

On this foundation was built the first 
representative government in the new 
world—the House of Burgesses, the prede- 
cessory of our State legislatures and the 
National Congress. 

Material results are but the tardy sign of 
invisible activity. ‘The courage to hope, and 
live, and build for a better world was the 
great legacy the founders bequeathed their 
descendants. From this came their fortitude 
to fight for liberty when it was threatened, 
and win the independence of a great nation. 

The achievements incident to the Amer- 
ican Revolution were the immediate inspir- 
ation for the French, and since that time the 
cause of democratic freedom has been 
spreading in ever-widening sphere. Today 
the United States stands as a beacon of 
hope in the world. 

So it is thrilling to come to this section of 
Virginia whence sprung the ideal of democ- 
racy. Here in this old churchyard sleep the 
dead whose mighty hopes for the future 
made them men. 

They include some of the settlers who 
came to this parish in 1622 with Edward 
Bennett. They came with high hopes, and 
despite adversity, they “hung out” and ulti- 
mately the settlement prospered to make 
its indelible contribution to a great new 
country. 

There could be no more noble shrine to 
the memory of those God-fearing settlers 
than this—the restored Old Brick Church, 
and no more sacred place of worship and 
rededication for this and future genera- 
tions. It is a place of deep and tranquil 
inspiration, which nourishes, purifies and 
ennobles the soul of man. 

As I look with admiration at this church, 
in its restoration of today, I am moved by 


the fact that it is a powerful symbol of > 


the fruits of slowly won peace, the fruits 
of industry, of constitutional government, 
and above all it is a symbol of the will of 
man to express his belief in God in the most 
filling way possible. 

Of the 522 people residing in the parish 
in 1634, all must have contributed either 
from his purse, his crops, his strength, or the 
fullness of his heart toward rearing this 
worthy place of worship. It is work, to what- 
ever end, that gives flavor to life. 

We know that in the 17th century, the 
colonial church here was not only the cen- 
ter of religious life in the parish, but it was 
also the center for secular affairs. In a real 
sense, it symbolized the parish. 

In the case of St. Luke’s, the church served 
also as one of the 5 sites in Virginia where 
the court of the colony was permitted to con- 
vene. Even now there seems to be a feeling 
of official status about the edifice. Perhaps 
Gon post expressed in the quiet dignity of the 

¢ architecture. 

We have but to look around at the interior 
detail to see the painstaking care of the 
original n Everywhere there is 
evidence of the and continuant 


devotion to @ great and lasting project. 
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In retrospect, it,would seem that there is 
@ parallel between the long days spent in 
construction of the «magnificent old church, 
and the construction of the Virginia Colony. 
Both were built on firm foundations. Both 
endured the hardships of growth in a scarcely 
civilized, ‘but verdant land. Both looked 
confidently to the future, with an inspiring 
mission under -God. 

Despite the toll of time, in the long span 
of its three and a quarter centuries, the 
church continued to stand and serve as a 
house of worship. And finally in our own 
time when the old church was threatened 
with total destruction, men and women of 
patriotism and good will all over this Na- 
tion joined in the great effort for its restora- 
tion. Many of these fine people are here 
today. I can imagine their sense of pride 
and satisfaction. Theirs has been an under- 
taking well done in accordance with their 
desire and power. 

Good repair is like liberty. It is not a con- 
tinuous state. We must everlastingly work 
at it. Fortunately, in this country, founda- 
tions for our freedom were set deep in the 
Virginia soil, like the foundations of old St. 
Luke’s. Like the church, the edifice of our 
constitutional democracy was constructed 
slowly but surely, with the toil and sacrifice 
of our citizens. Like “Old Brick,” our form 
ef government has served us well for cen- 
turies. We must guard it vigilantly against 
the forces of decay from within and the 
forces of evil from without. 

I -was thrilled to be with the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States at Jamestown on 
Monday and to stand where a nation was 
born—and that Nation today is the most 
powerful in the world—the United States of 
America. 

At the end of the 17th century, the entire 
colony of Virginia numbered 80,000 people. 
The wilderness was fast being settled all 
along the coast—from Maine to Florida. A 
steady tide of migration was pushing up the 
rivers and bays, and far back into the in- 
terior to the mountains. In the splurge of 
growing and building and creating, the little 
hamlet of Jamestown was soon forgotten. 
Brambles and bushes grew up over the an- 
cient landmarks and ruins. Later, 2 or 3 
resident tobacco farmers cleared some of 
these away, and their plows passed over the 
graves of the forgotten dead. 

Now, in the year 1957, a reverent and 
grateful country turns again to the place of 
its beginnings. The multitude of Americans 
who visit Jamestown during the coming 
months will do. well to remember that the 
very soil beneath their feet is mixed with 
the mortal dust of thousands of men, women, 
and children who perished there that a na- 
tion, our Nation, might live. 

I am proud to be present on the occasion 
of the completed restoration of St. Luke’s 
Church, for it is a tangible expression of our 
determination to keep faith with those who 
have gone before us in the service of our 
democracy and our God. I know all of you 
will join me in prayerful rededication to 
these high purposes. 





The Soil Bank Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Two and Two on the Farm,” which 
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appeared in the Indianapolis Star on 
May 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two AND Two ON THE Farm 


Glimmerings can be seen of hope that the 
farm problem at last may be approached in 
Washington with some respect for the ele- 
mentary facts of life. The House has voted, 
by @ narrow margin, to suspend the soil- 
bank program at the end of the current year. 

In part the House action was a product of 
the economy drive in Congress. The agri- 
cultural program offers a fertile field for 
economy. The cost of the soil bank alone 
is estimated at possibly $1,200,000,000 a year. 
Price support and other programs run the 
total current bill for aid to farmers to about 
$5 billion a year. 

But the House action also was based in 
part on reaction against evidences of abuse 
of the program and against lack of indica- 
tions that the soil bank is likely to make 
any long-run contribution to solution of the 
basic farm problem. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, even 
though he helped to establish the soil bank 
and doubtless now feels obligated to defend 
it, himself has offered to take the lead in re- 
examining the whole business. In a recent 
letter to the chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, Benson outlined the 
idea that farm programs aimed at limiting 
production have not worked and cannot 
work. : 

Success is impossible for programs based 
on presently used principles. The programs 
which have been tried, or have been seriously 
considered, fall basically into two groups. 
In one group are programs aimed at bolster- 
ing farm income by means of price supports 
or price subsidies. In the other are at- 
tempts to limit production. Programs in 
practice have generally been a combination 
of the two. They are self defeating. 

Price support programs enlarge the prob- 
lem rather than helping to solve it. When 
price help for a given commodity is assured, 
the farmer produces as much as he can of 
that commodity. The more support is given 
to a particular crop, the more of that crop 
will be produced and the harder the price 
will be to support. 

As to controlling production, Secretary 
Benson said it briefly: “Farmers will not ac- 
cept, legislators will not vote, and from a 
practical standpoint administrators cannot 
impose the kind of controls which, at the 
price objective specified by law, would be 
necessary to bring production into line with 
market outlets.” 

The alternative course is one toward which 
some leaders have been pointing for many 
years. Instead of trying to suppress our 
farm production, we should learn to make 
use of it, find markets for it. Senator CaPre- 
HaRT laid before the Senate more than a year 
ago a proposal in this direction. Now Ben- 
son also suggests it. Perhaps the recent 
House action indicates an_ inclination of 
Congress to look toward a better way. If so, 
the farmer may at last be due for a lift out 
of the hole instead of help in digging the hole 
deeper. 





The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Family Farm Holds Its Own,” 
from the Hoosier Farmer, reprinted in 
the Indianapolis News on May 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordéred to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FaMILy Farm HOoups Its Own 


A small but ever noisy group of people has 
been doing a lot of needless worrying about 
the survival of the family farm. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has just 
completed a thorough study, entitled “Fam- 
ily Farms in a Changing Economy,” and re- 
ports that family farms are holding their 
own, after several decades of rapidly chang- 
ing farm technology. 

Today in America, unchanged from 25 
years ago, some 96 percent of all farms are 
family-operated, the study showed. “Non- 
commercial” farms have increased rapidly, 
from only 15 percent of all farms in 1930 to 
nearly a third in 1954. Most of the farms ‘n 
this group were residential or part-time 
farms and their operators depended for their 
living largely upon nonfarm work. Subsis- 
tence farms, where annual sales amount to 
less than $250 each and where this is the 
major source of cash, have dropped from 
about 500,000 in 1930 and 1940 to less than 
200,000 today. 

Family farms—those commercial units 
lying between the extremes of farm income— 
still make up the vital core of American 
agriculture, the study repeatedly points out. 
Surprisingly, a quarter-century of techno- 
logical progress has brought with it a slight 
increase in the proportion of farms that are 
smaller than one-man units. The USDA 
study concludes that the family farm will 
continue to be an important factor in our 
agriculture. It also suggests that failure to 
reach farm sizes of family proportion is a 
more clear and present danger to the family 
farm than is the development of larger than 
family-size units. 

Farm Bureau is the true champion of the 
family farmer and constructively battles to 
safeguard the farmer during these periods 
of shifting technology and changing times. 
Unlike those with leftish views who would 
like to tie the farmer to the economic fence 
posts of 25 to 30 years ago, Farm Bureau 
works to boost net farm income per family 
farmer now. 


The Revolving Students’ Payment Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement on the revolving students’ vol- 
untary payment plan, a loan plan for 
students inaugurated by the New School 
of New York, which is a college leaning 
heavily upon international scholars, and 
which was a great haven for the schol- 
ars who were persecuted by Hitler and 
escaped to the United States. 

Mr. President, in the discussions of a 
number of my colleagues and myself who 
have sponsored a bill for student loans— 
a sort of FHA for students—we have con- 
tended that many meritorious students 
who have talent should not be denied the 


use of such talent by our country because _ 
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they cannot, due to economic circum- 

stances, go to school. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE REVOLVING STUDENTS’ VOLUNTARY PAY- 
MENT PLAN—THE New SCHOOL, 66 WEST 
12TH STREET, NEw YorK, N. Y. 

The international exchange of knowledge 
isa vital necessity for world peace and un- 
derstanding. 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, president emeritus of 
the New School, has expressed this need 
most concisely: “Einstein the German, Niels 
Bohr the Dane, Paviov the Russian could 
speak to the whole world of scholarship in 
what language they chose, for the whole 
world knew the language of mathematics 
and science. * * * The New School was set 
up to enable the social sciences and humani- 
ties to bréak out from their solitary con- 
finement cells into the free air of interna- 
tional scholarship.” 

As with international scholarship, so with 
international relationships—the nations of 
the world must shatter the barriers that in- 
hibit the unrestricted flow of ideas and dam- 
age the cause of world peace. Today's stu- 
dents, who are tomorrow’s leaders, hold the 
answer to this grave problem. 

The New School is designed to encourage 
this free exchange of ideas; it is a place 
where students from Pakistan and India, 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, Israel, and 
Egypt, can study and discuss their prob- 
lems. It is a place where understanding 
will grow in a natural soil, and tolerance and 
acceptance take root in widely disparate 
hearts and minds. 

In 1956, Mr. Sol Kittay, a long-time 
friend to the students of the New School, 
became aware of’the tremendous potential 
for international understanding inherent in 
the foreign student body. He realized that al- 
though it was not customary for American 
colleges to provide long-term loan privi- 
leges to foreign students, such a project was 
desperately needed. In one bold stroke, Mr. 
Kittay envisioned and developed a pioneer- 
ing program that would and en- 
courage international good will and help 
solve the ever-present problem of student 
financial need. 


This program is aptly called the RSVP | 


plan—the revolving students’ voluntary pay- 
ment plan. The RSVP plan will ,permit 
American and foreign students to meet 
their financial needs from the same loan 
resource. Thus, because of the revolving 
nature of the plan, it will make for mutual 
responsibility and create a sense of equality. 

It will give the student a feeling of psy- 
chological independence; reveal the facul- 
ty’s confidence in him as an individual; give 
former students an opportunity to help other 
students even as they were helped; provide a 
basis for continuing contact through letters, 
deans’ annual reports, etc., between the New 
School and the student after he completes 
his studies. 

The accomplishments of the New School’s 
educational program and the quality of its 
foreign students are exemplified in the fol- 
lowing typical cases and statements: 

P. V. (India): She studied at the New 
School, and in 1949 received a doctor of 
philisophy degree on the thesis Child Care in 
India. She is presently employed with the 
secretary for health and welfare in India, 
While en route as a delegate to a conference 
in Canada, she made a detour to New York 
specifically to express her gratitude to the 
officers of the New School. ‘ 


T. L. (Yuogslavia): He studied in Vienna, — 


but had to leave because of perse- 
cution. After his arrival in the- United 
States, he studied at the New School, and in 
1956 received his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree with an outstanding thesis entitled “A 
Comparative Study of Four Protestant Par- 
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ishes in Germany.” He is now an ass 
professor at Hobart College, but p) 
teach in Germany in the near future 

B. 8. (Germany): She studied at the Ne 
School, and received her doctorate from, - 
graduate faculty. Her dissertation, Tn. ;" 
man Element in Industrialization, was py), 
lished by the University of Chicago Press :,, 
the American Anthropological Associatio, 
At present she is an assistant professo; ~ 
Puerto Rico. 

All of these individuals required financia) 
assistance, and currently over 200 other sty 
dents must have additional funds to 4... 
them meet subsistence and tuition com" 
Many deserving foreign students are refuse 
aid because of lack of funds and, with rj,), 
student registration, the situation is becom 
ing increasingly critical. ; 

In essence, RSVP says: 

Punds must be raised to make loans avail. 
able for worthy but needy students. 

Punds s0 raised will be administered by th. 
board of trustees of the New School on faculty 
recommendation and with the help and aq. 
vice of an international sponsors committe 

Loans under the RSVP plan wil! be no. 
interest loans, and they will be repaid by the 
student when he finds himself financially 
able to do so. 

The RSVP plan will be self-sustaining 
within 5 years if $100,000 for loans can tp 
made available at a rate of $20,000 per year 
for each of the next 5 years. 

All contributions to the RSVP plan are tay 
deductible. 


The New School has served mature students 
from all over the world: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British West Indies, 
Canada, Colombia, Chile, Cuba, Czechosio. 
vakia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Formosa, 
France, Germany, Ghana, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, 
Korea, Latvia, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Puerto Rico, Sierra 
Leone, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
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A People’s Call for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a distin- 
guished speech by the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Tove]. The speech is en- 
titled “A People’s Call for Action,” and 
was delivered before a meeting of the 
Combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago and 
the United Jewish Appeal, at the Stand- 
ard Club, in Chicago, on May 16. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

A PEOPLE’s CALL For ACTION 
(Address by the Honorable Enwarp J. THY, 

United States Senator from Minnesota, be- 

fore a méeting of the combined Jewish 

Appeal of Chicago and the United Jewish 

Appeal Standard Club, Chicago, Ill, 

Thursday, May 16, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am 
honored to be able to participate with you 
tonight in this United Jewish Appeal cal 
paign meeting under the sponsorship of the 
combined Jewish Appeal of Chicago. 
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fore I proceed any further, permit me to 
a ribete to the honorary general chair- 


—enorenlll Herbert Lehman. During the 
years I worked with him in the United States 
Senate, I came to know him as a man of high 
dedication to his country and a man of un- 
questioned integrity. Senator Lehman was 
always devoted to the of humanitari- 
anism, whether it was in great nation or 
in connection with problems of peoples in 
foreign lands. Iam confident that he will 
nave a profound effect upon the success of 
your current to raise much needed 
funds for the United Jewish Appeal. 

I am aware that men of all faiths are 
present here tonight to join hands in a cause 
which t religious boundaries. Bach 
one of you individually is participating in 
the writing of one of his ’s most dramatic 
chapters. Every human emotion is involved 
in this campaign. The future welfare of 
people you may never meet depends upon 
the success of your efforts and contributions. 
You are, by your participation, engaged in 
an international political struggle between 
the forces of freedom and the forces of op- 
pression. You are engaged in refugee re- 
settlement and rehabilitation work. You 
are involved in reshaping the destiny of a 
nation and its people. In a very real sense 
you are helping to reconstruct the original 
cradle of human civilization. 

Tonight, I shall not attempt to speak on 
the equities involved in the political strug- 
gles of the Middle East in which Israel plays 
such a key role. I would rather address my 
remarks to the humanitarian needs of mil- 
lions of individuals such as you and I who 
have been caught up in the cross currents 
of the struggle for freedom which is taking 
place in the world today. 

In December of 1956, I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe and to receive first- 
hand accounts of Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings which touched off a series of ex- 
plosive international developments. I ob- 
served refugees who fied from their home- 
lands in their quest of freedom. These were 
people who could ‘no longer tolerate the yoke 
of o They were willing to give 
their lives so that others might enjoy the 
freedoms which we take for granted. Their 
needs were the basic needs of men and 
women everywhere. They needed food, 
shelter, jobs, and clothing. 

In addition they needed encouragement, 
spiritual communion, and the knowledge 
that they were wanted. In the weeks and 
months following October 29, 1956, we wit- 
nessed a. genuine outpouring of brotherly 
love and concern for these people through- 
out the world. 

The people in the United States responded 
to these needs in a display of unselfish 
humanitarian concern for the millions of 
refugees who came out of Hungary. 

The United Jewish Appeal played a vital 
part in that effort and seeks to continue its 
programs through your present contribution 
of time and money. In the Emergency 
Rescue Fund alone you are seeking to assist 


atmosphere of peace. 
Within the ranks of today’s refugeés you 
will find men and women from all walks of 
life and of all ages. There are thousands 


of children involved in this exodus. There 
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refugees who seek entrance to their home- 
land. Israei is a young nation which is cur- 
rently engaged in an effort to maintain its 
sovereignty, independence, and freedom. 
The people of this nation have made great 
strides in the past 9 years. 

It is a nation of approximately 2,000,000 
inhabitants who live in an area comparable 
to the State of New Jersey. It has tradi- 
tionally been an agricultural country. We 
recall the stories and pictures of the shep- 
herds and their flocks moving about the 
countryside in search of pasture and water. 
Limited crops were grown. Olives, citrus 
fruits, melons, and a few vegetables repre- 
sented the basic agricultural output. Today, 
approximately i million acres of land are 
under cultivation; 132,000 acres are used for 
grazing; and 130,000 acres are planted in 
forests. Beef cattle have come into promi- 
nence, cotton has been introduced as a crop, 
sugar beet is processed in local refineries, and 
peanuts constitute an important crop. In 
9 short years, the people of Israel have 
greatly expanded their agricultural economy. 

Israel has also made great economic 
progress with its industry and the develop- 
ment of its labor forces. This has not been 
accomplished without difficulties. Israel has 
experienced serious inflation which poses a 
problem to the continued development and 
growth of its industrial economy. We in 
the United States are very sensitive to the 
byproducts of inflationary trends. 

Added to the problem of inflation has been 
the problem of absorbing the refugees which 
continue to reach the shores of Israel. It is 
now anticipated that another 100,000 will 
come in the calendar year of 1957—prin- 
cipally from Hungary, Poland, and Egypt. 
Israel as a nation is doing its best to meet 
these problems. In 1948, for example, thefe 
were 280,000 gainfully employed; in 1956 
the number had reached about 600,000. 
This integration has taken place without 
serious social dislocation. 

This growth in the labor force has resulted 
in a great increase in production. The na- 
tional income in Israel has increased con- 
siderably ‘in recent years. In 1955, the in- 
crease in total real income was 9 percent 
and this was accomplished while taking in 
about 30,000 new workers whose produc- 
tion was probably somewhat below that of 
experienced workers. 

This rapid growth has been stimulated 
by large investment during the past 9 years. 
This type of heavy capital investment will 
be required over many years to come if 
Israel is to continue to develop economi- 
cally. There is a need to replace external 
investment to a certain extent by capital 
investment from private savings within the 
country. However, with a population of im- 
migrants, most of whom arrived with few 
personal belongings, it is natural that sav- 
ings have been invested in household and 
durable goods. 

Israel’s industry, while expanding, is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the outside 

“world for capital, raw materials, and mar- 
kets. She has been drawing heavily on both 
private and public foreign capital to make 
up her unfavorable balance of trade, and 
to finance settlement and development pro- 
grams. Contributions to the Israeli Gov- 
ernment by the purchase of bonds and con- 
tributions to Israeli institutions by world, 
and especially, American Jewry have con- 
stituted principal outside sources of funds. 
The productivity of Israel must continue to 
expand if it is to compete in the world 
markets. 

Israel is seeking to improve its trade rela- 
tions with the European countries in the 
next few years. Up to this point, United 
States aid and German reparations have 
allowed those two nations to dominate the 
supply of goods to Israel. 

This brief résumé of Israel’s current eco- 
nomic status illustrates two things: The 
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tremendous strides which have been made 
in the short period of 9 years and the fact 
that Israel still meeds assistance in her at- 
tempts to become more self-sufficient and 
to further strengthen her economy. 

Through all of this one can observe the 
struggle of a nation and the personal needs 
of its people and its potential citizens, 
Through your work in the next few weeks, 
you will contribute in a very real sense to 
the building of a nation and to the resettle- 
ment of individuals. who turn to Israel for 
refuge. 

The refugees you will assist are a tired 
people physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally. Many have merely existed during past 
years while holding out dreams of a life 
sometime in the future. Certainly many 
of the children have been subjected to dis- 
illusionment without the opportunity for 
the dreams and hopes of free youth. In 
recent months, some force has set them free 
and they are making their way toward Israel 
or some other free nation. They do not seek 
relief. They seek opportunity. Opportunity 
to work, to build a family, to contribute to 
society, to worship, and to give something 
in return. These are opportunities which 
you and I enjoy with each passing day. It 
is a part of our life and has been for all 
of our years. 

Today we have an opportunity to show 
our thankfulness for the blessing which has 
been bestowed upon us. By responding to 
the United Jewish Appeal, you will play 
a key role in the rebuilding of a nation dedi- 
cated to freedom and world peace. Equally 
important, you will play a role in the rebuild- 
ing or resettlement of a human life. 





The Changing Pattern in Corrections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the newspapers of my 
State reference to a very fine address 
which was delivered by the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons of the 
United States Department of Justice, the 
Honorable James V. Bennett. Commis- 
sioner Bennett spoke before the Wiscon- 
sin Corrections Conference at Green Bay 
a few days ago. 

In this speech Commissioner Bennett 
referred to the variety of new-type efforts 
being made to help straighten out law- 
breakers by sound rehabilitation rather 
than by the old-style methods, which 
long since have proven that they simply 
harden lawbreakers and make them still 
worse offenders when they get out of 
prison. 

Commissioner Bennett saluted the 
Wisconsin corrections system. He stated, 
for example: 

Wisconsin has taken the lead in central- 
izing responsibility for prisons, paroles, pro- 
bation, and allied services. 


He stated further that— 

Wisconsin * * * was one of the pioneering 
States * * * with its camp system. 

He saluted the professional training 
which is characteristic of workers in the 
field of correction in the Badger State. 

Commissioner Bennett himself has 
long been among the forward thinkers 
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and forward doers in seeking a sounder 
American corrections system. 

Fortunately, as he indicated in his 
remarks, there is, throughout our coun- 
try today, more and more of a trend 
toward helping the offender reestablish 
himself so that he can become a gain- 
ful member of. society. It is a trend 
which avoids the extreme of so-called 
coddling, but which refuses to swing to 
the opposite extreme of threating human 
beings like beasts and assuming that 
harsh punishment alone will make them 
law-abiding thereafter. 

Still more needs to be done toward 
straightening out our prison population 
and making it possible for them to be- 
come assets rather than debits, to so- 
ciety and to their loved ones. We need, 
in particular, to cut down the appalling 
rate of repetition of crime, once these 
offenders return to civilian life. 

It is far costlier for society to have 
such persons go in and out of prison and 
engage in crime after crime throughout 
an entire lifetime, than it is to mobilize 
our experts and our resources so as to 
straighten out these offenders, so they 
never leave the straight and narrow path 
again. 

I send to the desk the text of Com- 
missioner Bennett’s significant address, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGING PATTERN IN CORRECTIONS 
(Address by James V. Bennett, director, Bu- 

reau of Prisons, Wisconsin Corrections Con- 

ference, Green Bay, Wis., May 15-17, 1957) 

When I accepted the invitation of your 
able and energetic presiding chairman to 
discuss with you the changing pattern in 
corrections, I did so hastily and perhaps with 
insufficient deliberation. As I faced the 
task of trying to delineate contemporary cor- 
rectional patterns, to show their derivation 
from older patterns, and to give some hint 
as to what these might be in the future, I 
was somewhat overwhelmed by the dilemmas 
before me. The hazards of assuming the 
roles of historian, philosopher, and prophet 
in one play are serious indeed. 

I might, for example, have chosen to be a 
jeremiad, bemoaning the snail’s pace of 
progress in achieving our goals; bewailing 
the skimpy budgets which prevent the ful- 
fillment of program and the recruitment of 
trained personnel; or criticizing a lethargic 
and disinterested public except in times of 
scandal or riot. But these and other similar 
defects in our contemporary patterns of cor- 
rection have been pointed out many times 
before. Nevertheless, they are real defects 
which we cannot afford to overlook. Or, I 
might have chosen to be a Pollyanna em- 
phasizing the essential progress that has 
been made in our field. In the memory of 
most of us we have seen the shaved head, the 
striped clothing, the chain gang, and prac- 
tically all of the brutalizing, repressive 
disciplinary devices, so common in prisons 
of yesterday eliminated. “Also we have wit- 
nessed the steady improvement in the basic 
standard of living, of food and clothing, in 
practically all institutions. Then, too, we 
are conscious of the increased concern among 
prison administrators of the importance of 
programs as opposed to repression and regi- 
mentation. Finally, we can point to the 
growing acceptance of centralized State sys- 
tems of correction and the expansion of the 
diversification of institutions. Even though 
we must admit that these and other advances 
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are not universal among all our correctional 
institutions, or at the same stage of de- 
velopment, we can point with pride to real 
progress in our field. 

My dilemma in discussing this topic of 
“The Changing Pattern in Corrections,” 
therefore, was how to steer an even course 
between the Scylla of deatism and the 
Charybdis of complacency. A better meta- 
phor perhaps would be to compare our cor- 
rectional patterns to a coral reef on which 
each new idea lives for a while and then dies 
but leaving behind its bit of enduring prin- 
ciple to be added to the sprawling mass. It 
was about 1840, for instance, that Captain 
Maconochie at Norfolk Island in Australia 
established his mark system that gave the 
transported prisoners from England a chance 
to earn a discharge from their heavy sen- 
tences. A few years later, some of our States 
took over this principle sentence reduc- 
tion into what we now call good-time law. 
The idea spread rapidly so that practically 
every State in the country now provides by 
statute for a substantial reduction of a 
prisoner’s sentence for good conduct. 

Today, however, we are inclined to be 
skeptical of the mechanical application of 
these good-time laws and to some extent 
perhaps consider them outmoded in the face 
of the more realistic indeterminate sentence. 
Brockway, who so vigorously and eloquently 
defended his formulation of the indeter- 
minate sentence combined with parole was 
certainly influenced by Maconochie’s mark 
system. And the concept of the adult au- 
thority would probably have been impossible 
without that of the indeterminate sentence. 
Thus we can see.a sound historical con- 
tinuity between the mark system in faraway 
Australia a hundred and twenty years ago to 
the adult authority idea of California today. 

This is one part of the changing patern in 
our criminal law which provides the struc- 
ture within which our corrections must func- 
tion. There is, in fact, a general overhaul- 
ing going on in the administration of crim- 
inal justice which is certain to affect our cor- 
rectional patterns very significantly. The 
lively debate concerning mental responsi- 
bility is one. Another is the growing move- 
ment to take out of the hands of the court 
all but the most general authority with re- 
spect to determining the exact amount of 
time an offender must stay in prison. Better 
defense of the man charged with crime is 
looked upon as something to be expected. 
And accordingly more and more States and 
communities are inaugurating systems of 
public defenders. Let’s hope the number 
grows still further. Codifying and moderniz- 
ing codes of criminal law as is being done by 
the American Law Institute under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Herbert Wechsler and United 
States Judge Herbert Goodrich is a signifi- 


line with modern principles of efficient man-_ 


agement as Justice Vanderbilt has done 
New Jersey is also of the utmost value 
developing a frame for a more effective cor- 
rectional system. 

But to return to our changing correctional 
patterns more specifically. There is develop- 
ing a new administrative organization plan 
which holds great promise. Wisconsin has 
taken the lead in centralizing responsibility 


of principle into practice along a broad front 
of action. It eliminates the old bugaboo of 
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interagency competition for budgets an d fr 
unitary legislative improvement; has 
above all, it provides a continuity of Jeaqe, 
ship and responsibility not otherwise ayai, 
able. The older pattern of a loose aggrega 

tion of institutions and agencies manageg by 
independent boards of trustees. is no long. 
adaptable to our complex *govermenta| SYg« 
tem and our highly mobile society, ~ 

Paralleling this" renewed interest in the 
improvement of our criminal law and th. 
changing pattern in our administratiye ors 
ganization, we can point to many pr: mising 
changes in the correctional program matrix 
The most obvious change, I think, is our ge. 
creasing anxiety about the need for maxi. 
mum custody for all prisoners. We have 
known for a long time that only a smal] Pro. 
portion of persons sent to prison needed 
absolute secure custody, but our immediate 
predecessors had only a rule of thumb ang 
impressions to go by. Today we are putting 
more and more prisoners into camps ang 
open institutions. Wisconsin, incidentally 
was one of the pioneering States in this re. 
= with its camp system started under 

arden Lee and carried on so successfully by 
Warden Burke. And we can do this with 
reasonable safety because we are accumulat. 
ing more information about each inmate anq 
because this information can be evaluate 
more accurately by institutional classifica. 
tion committees functioning as administra. 
tive staffs, 

Another influence that {s having and wil! 
continue to have a deciding effect on ow 
correctional patterns is the professional 
training that several universities are now 
offering as preparation for correctional work 
as a career. The University of Wisconsin has 
long had such a curriculum under the di- 
rection first of Professors Ross and Gellin and 
now their able successors, Marshall Clinard 
and Michael Hakeem. I have been pleased 
that many of their students participate in 
our student internship program each sum- 
mer. These young men and women spread 
out into various correctional programs in 
parole, probation, and institutional work and 
bring with them the knowledge and skills 
of the social and behavioral sciences and 
with it a healthy and critical questioning of 
traditional and established practices. 

Despite our occasional impatience with 
the lag in noticeable progress, we cannot 
help but realize the distance we have traveled 
in the short span of 20 or 25 years. The 
lock-step and silent systems are today be- 
yond any defense and we are more concerned 
with what the psychiatrist calls milieu ther- 
apy, with the art and skill of interpersonal 
relations, with a relaxed institutional at- 
mosphere and disciplinary measures of con- 
trol that do not destroy the self-esteem and 
self-respect of the prisoner. To be sure and 
sadly we have not by any means solved our 
prison-labor problem but on the other hand 
no one would go back to the-days of the con- 
tract system. 

It is heartening indeed to note the chang- 
ing attitude on the part of the general pub- 
lic and the media of public opinion toward 
the prison, parole, and the prisoner. Politi- 
cal interference in prison and parole admin- 
istration still exists, but when revealed it 
takes on the proportion of public scandal 
and is no longer accepted as a matter of 
course, Newspapers, of political 
preference, have in many States actively sup- 
ported campaigns for revitalized correctional 
programs and ms for modern in- 
stitutions. I need only point to Colorado, 
Missouri, Plorida, Connecticut, 
and New Mexico as outstanding examples of 
concerted public support and a willingness 
to assume the costs of a modernized state- 
wide correctional system. 

If these evidences of the pattern 
fm corrections have an optimistic tinge, 
it is not because I am unaware of the great 
gaps that still exist as I am sure you #¢ 
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ware of them either. These gaps 
not jn time be filled but there exists many 
areas yet to be explored. We need, for 
je, to emphasize more practical re- 
in an effort to evaluate the end re- 
of our progarms. We need to examine 


— carefully this problem of recidivism 
and get pehind. the disturbing statistical 
some of the of human relations 


to ourselves and do some “role playing” of 
our own for & new perspective toward the 
problems of the offender and the prisoner, 
the probationer and parolee so that we can 
gain a better insight to the person and the 
personality we are treating. 

And we can experiment with programs. 
Why not a system of subsidized aftercare 
for the released prisoner? Instead of releas- 
ing him with a small gratuity and some 
casual assistance, let us spend at least some, 
if not as much, money as it costs to keep 
pim in prison on a sort of foster-care com- 
munity program. The idea of paying a few 
dollars a day to guide and help the released 
prisoner need not come as a shock if we 
think of the services now available for per- 
sons no more severely handicapped. Can we 
not get away from the idea of supervision 
and surveillance and substitute for it a kind 
of graduated practical economic support that 
means something, that is directed primarily 
at helping people help.themselves? This 
is not to advocate “giving” anything to 
anybody that has not been earned or is not 
needed, but allowing the parole or proba- 
tion officer more than the pittance some of 
them now have to develop a situation prop- 
erly attuned to the needs of the client is 
certainly worth a trial. 

I started out by comparing the pattern of 
corrections with a coral reef. I shall close 
by calling your attention to the contribu- 
tion that men and women like yourselves 
make when they plant things for the future. 
In my home State of Rhode Island and 
elsewhere in New England, for that matter, 
one is struek by the surpassing beauty of 

roads lined with enormous 

men and women who 

planted these trees generations ago to cool 
lift up his thoughts 
could not possibly have hoped to live long 


ER 


pattern for tomorrow’s more effective and 
fruitful correctional system. 





The Importance of Encouraging People- 
to-People Friendship Between Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 





celebra- 
tions in the new nation of Ghana, and 
the extended tour by the delegation to 
Afrina are Of the vast continent of 


Altica: Sai 
It is also that, In addition 


to official visits, and the visits by grow- 
ing nama bases; Gieaeton ceteris 
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be made to improve the communication 
of words and ideas between North Amer- 
ica and Africa. It is of particular in- 
terest to me that a special series of 
international broadcast programs have 
been beamed on Africa for the past sev- 
eral months from a 50-kilowatt trans- 


e of the repeated. We need to applys mitter located at Scituate, Mass., owned 


and operated by the World Wide Broad- 
casting ‘System, under the direction of 
a pioneer in international broadcasting, 
Mr. Walter S. Lemmon. Each day the 
broadcasts of WRUL—the Voice of Free- 
dom—are beamed across the Atlantic to 
@ growing number of listeners in all parts 
of Africa. The Voice of Freedom began 
this new program service to Africa on 
February 28, with a special broadcast, 
Salute to Ghana, by Vice President 
NIxon and several Members of Congress. 
Since then, WRUL has continued to 
broadcast a number of special programs 
to Liberia, Nigeria, and other nations 
in that vast and friendly continent. 

Because of the importance of the Voice 
of Freedom’s Spotlight on Africa pro- 
grams, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the Salute to Ghana 
broadcasts be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks. The excerpts include brief 
statements by Vice President Nixon; the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Green]; 
myself; Representative FRaANcEs BoLTon; 
Representative Barratr O’Hara of Illi- 
nois; and Representative Diccs, of Mich- 
igan. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
_as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 

It gives me great pleasure to join with 
WRUL—the “Voice of Freedom”—in this 
radio salute from America to the new nation 
of Ghana, on the west coast of Africa. 

As an American from the State of Cali- 
fornia—on the west coast of America—I can- 
not help but think of the days of our early 
pioneers as they explored, settled, and devel- 
oped our gold coast on the Pacific—and by 
constitutional measures joined California to 
the Union of States some 107 years ago. 

This week we salute the 5 million African 
citizens of the Gold Coast and the triumph 
they have achieved in gaining the independ- 
ence of Ghana by peaceful, parliamentary 
means after nearly a century of colonial rule. 
It is a remarkable tribute to these changing 
times that Ghana now achieves her inde- 
pendence by peaceful means, and at the same 
time continues her association with the 
British, as the first Negro state to achieve 
full membership in the Commonwealth. 

Ghana, like my own native California, is 
rich in tradition, in natural resources, and 
the pioneering spirit to get things done. 
Thanks to the progress of the 20th century 
in communications, transportation, agricul- 
tural and industrial techniques, and the all- 
important problems of improved health con- 
ditions and expanded educational facilities, 
Ghana is destined to play an important part 
in the making of a better world. 

I am looking forward to my visit to this 
vital part of Africa, and joining in the inde- 
pendence celebrations in Accra, the capital 
of Ghana. I know I will be among people 
who are friendly to America for there is a 
blood relationship between millions of our 
American citizens and the citizens of Ghana, 
through their ancestors who came to Amer- 
ica from the Gold Coast years ago. Today 
freedom and independence have become a 
reality for these citizens on both sides of the 
Atlantic and I look for growing friendship 
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and cooperation between the peoples and the 
Governments of our two Nations. 

I wish to thank Mr. Walter Lemmon and 
the World Wide Broadcasting System for 
beaming this special series of broadcasts to 
West Africa this week, and the part WRUL— 
the Voice of Freedom—is playing in encour- 
aging people-to-people friendship between 
North America and the two great equatorial 
continents of Africa and South America. 





REMARKS BY SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, OF RHOpE ISLAND 


Congratulations and best wishes to you, the 
people of Ghana, on this historic occasion. 
With the birth of the new state of Ghana, 
a former dependent territory will enter the 
community of nations, independent and free. 

The United States of America has tradi- 
tionally been sympathetic with those peoples 
who have by their.labor obtained inde- 
pendence and self-government. Ghana has 
already demonstrated its capacity to direct 
its own affairs in the world society. It now 
will rest with its leaders to carry forward 
its own economic and social development. 

Ghana’s independence marks a significant 
advance of Africa’s peoples toward self-gov- 
ernment. This process will, of course, con- 
tinue as the spirit of independence is 
matched by experience and increased capacity 
for self-government. 

As we rejoice with the people of Ghana, 
Americans are moved to reflect upon the 
earliest days of our Own great Republic. 
Then a weak nation, we needed the assistance 
of older nations in charting our course across 
the turbulent seas of our destiny. Ghana, 
too, will require such assistance. Because 
we in America are conscious of the problems 
which every new nation faces, we have gladly 
demonstrated our support of new govern- 
ments which seek to develop stable and dem- 
ocratic ways of life for their peoples. 

During my recent visit to your beautiful 
country, I was deeply impréssed by the warm 
friendliness of your people and by the sin- 
cerity and devotion to purpose of your lead- 
ers. It is not only my hope but also my 
conviction that the continuing friendship 
between our peoples will provide an endur- 
ing basis of mutual understanding and 
respect. 

To all you people of Ghana—my warmert 
greetings and my heartiest good wishes on 
this great day in your history. 





GREETINGS TO THE NEw REPUBLIC OF GHANA, 
Arrica, By SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
REPUBLICAN, MASSACHUSETTS, OVER STATION 
WRUL, Boston 


I am glad to join Vice President Nrxon 
and my colleagues in Congress who are tak- 
ing part in this broadcast in a radio salute 
to the new nation of Ghana. 

In the United States, we have watched the 
establishment of Ghana as a free country 
with the greatest of interest. We have been 
especially pleased that this has been achieved 
entirely through peaceful means, by the en- 
lightened cooperation of both the citizens 
of Ghana and the British Government. 

We know that the name Ghana is a sig- 
nificant one, going back to a free nation of 
a thousand. years ago, and that the new 
Ghana is a symbol of the ancient traditions 
and aspirations of her people, now realized 
once again. 

The people of my own State of Massachu- 
setts and Americans everywhere are, I feel 
sure, confident that the relations between 
the United States and Ghana will be friendly 
and close, and characterized by lasting good 
will. 

I should like to point out that this broad- 
east is being transmitted from Boston, the 
capital city of my State, over International 
Radio Station WRUL. 

Good luck to Ghana. 
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ExcerrPts oF REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
Frances P. Boiron, oF OHIO 

I can assure you that the worldwide broad- 
casting system is honoring me to appear in 
this special salute program to Ghana. 

I was thrilled with Africa, with every coun- 
try of Africa, and to me the future is so great 
and so much lies ahead for its peoples and 
ours as we try to understand Africans and 
they us. 

When you realize that three of the United 
States fits into Africa, you get a sense of the 
hugeness of that continent. 

One gets a feeling that coming out of the 
very earth is the demand for a free and full 
life. 

We have much to give in the way of tech- 
nical assistance, help along the line of edu- 
cation, hospital, training of people for 
health work, which has been part of my life. 
The difficulty has been that we have to deal 
with the mother country, but now with the 
emergence of the new nation of Ghana, we 
go directly to them. 

I’d like to bow to the women of Africa 
because they know today that they are the 
heart of Africa, and I have talked with 
enough of them and they are eager to be 
educated and play their part. I’m old- 
fashioned enough to feel that the women 
should guide the home, protect the children 
and bring them up. We do so much quietly 
that way. I'd urge them to be quiet, but 
forceful in what they do, 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN BARRATT O'HARA 
or ILLINOIS 


In the heart of every American there is 
joy that on March 6 of the year 1957 there 
will have come to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Ghana the priceless treasure of inde- 
pendence. Forever, March 6 will be an an- 
niyersary date of celebration for all peoples 
everywhere who love freedom and who know 
that in the climate of freedom the horizons 
ever are broadening and the dignity of man 
brought closer to the plane intended by the 
God of us all. In my district on the south 
side of the city of Chicago in Illinois, as in 
many other congressional districts in the 
United States, are many fine men and women, 
our fellow Americans in the United States 
in the task of making this, our country, 
a better land for all men, whose ancestors 
came from this rich domain now at long last 
again to take its proud place in the commu- 
nity of free nations. When Ghana, unshack- 
led from the old colonial chains, goes forward 
in national independence to a great future, 
in a rebuilding world, the men and women 
and children in my district, and other con- 
gressional districts of the United States from 
coast to coast, will be on their knees giving 
prayers of thanks for the triumph that has 
culminated the long and courageous struggle 
the people of Ghana, thanks that in the 
independent State of Ghana—first colony 
south of the Sahara to attain independence— 
the torch of freedom will be borne forever 
by the sons and daughters of freedom to 
light for all Africa into a new day of equality 
of brotherhood and of human dignity. To 
the government and to the people of Ghana, 
our salute of victory and our affection that 
in the companionship together in all the 
good works of free people will endure forever, 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES C. Diccs, 
Jm., OF MICHIGAN 


Hello, friends, this is Cartes C. Diccs, Jr., 
one of three Negro Americans who are Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

I am speaking to you from my home city, 
Detroit, Mich., United States of America, the 
automobile manufacturing capital of the 
world. It is an exalting privilege to greet 
and salute your ed Prime Minis- 
ter, Nkrumah, his official family, and you, 
the people of Ghana, on the occasion of the 
celebration of your independence. It seems 
to me that the birth of this new African na- 
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tion could not have happened at a moment 
more potent in this era of world history. 
The hopes of millions of Africans are, in< 
deed, centered on the Gold Coast as it picks 
up the reins of full self-government. But, 
added, are the hopes of millions of people of 
all nations, of all races and creeds, both 
enslaved and free. Today, the concepts of 
freedom and of self-government are being 
challenged; and all men who believe in the 
glory and rightness of the free way of life 
have a vital stake in the ongoing struggle 
for its preservation and, thus, in the sur- 
vival of any people who declare their inde- 
pendence. 

For Ghana, there is a burning promise of 
national greatness in what you have done in 
the years leading to this point. You have 
been skillful engineers in coupling your own 
vehicles for passage to freedom. Your faith 
in the common man, your goals of political 
independence, your positive action toward 
the reality of self-government; these are, his- 


. torically, the great faiths and pursuits of a 


democracy-minded people. And we are tri- 
umphant with you that they persevered dur- 
ing a century of colonialism, and we stand 
grateful with you that they have been hon- 
ored by the grant of independence. That, 
under vigorous, dedicated leadership, you 
have been alert to the educational, scien- 
tific, industrial, and agricultural gains which 
must be made for the achievement of na- 
tional success; and that you have been pre- 
paring for this time of independence when 
you would be called upon to show your self- 
sufficiency; and that you are resolute in your 
determination to cultivate and utilize the 
full resources of the people and your nation’s 
natural wealth toward this end: all of this 


foretells your triumph in economic inde- 


pendence. Two major goals of national life 


tion of the fruits of your works to the better- 
ment of international welfare. This latter, 


proposition that this light of freedom in 
Ghana will grow and grow, until its rays, 
with ours, light up all the dark places of 
the earth, bringing an 
of peace and good will and, for all men, free- 
dom from oppression and want. 
salutes you. We pray with you for 
nation under God, with freedom and 
for all. 
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May 13, 1957, welcoming the rural de The 
velopment program work conf erence oul 
lating to Kentucky, Tennessee, and w.. 
Virginia. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco; 
as follows: " 

WELCOME TO RuRAL DeEvELopMeNT pp,,., 

Work ConFERENCE—KENTUCKY, toe e 
(Address by Dr. Frank G. Dickey, prec; M 

University of Kentucky, May 13. “187 Pres 

During the past 7 months we have had outs 
over 175 groups (ranging in size from 95 Lin¢ 
to 12,000 participants) of various kinds 91, | 
meeting here on our campus. Al! of these Abr 
groups have been welcome and all have been 
of great value to those who participateq and ae 
to those persons in our society who will Mes 
benefit from the findings of such Sessions. ares 
I do not believe, however, that any meeting Rec 
or’any group holds within its hands the T 
potentialities of this group interesteq in was 
rural development. f 

You are not only concerned about those = 
centers that are being used as pilot centers = 
for experimentation and development; yoy 
are working with a program which has un. (Lin 
limited possibilities for millions of othe 
citizens of our Nation. To say that the eyes : 





of the informed public are upon you woulg 
be an understatement. 

You have the interest and support of the 
Federal Government; you have the backing 
of the State offices; you are vitally con. 
nected with educational institutions anq 
agencies; and you are working with the citi. 
zens of our State and Nation. 

We at the University of Kentucky are 
most happy to have the privilege of serving 
as hosts to this first multiple-State con. 
ference on the rural development pro. 
gram. We feel that this new approach to 
improving the opportunities, across the 
board, in underdeveloped areas can be of 
very great and practical importance to ow 
State and to all States where such areas 
exist. 

Joint efforts of local people in the areas 
needing development, of State agencies and 
groups, and of Federal agencies having re- 
sources to offer, can bring strength and co- 
ordination in the development process that 
would be impossible without the joint plan- 
ning and working together. It is in such 
conferences as this, where the leaders sit 
down together to pool their thinking and 































































thresh out their ideas, that effective lines To 
for working out the program can best be Me! } 
developed. with 
For all of these reasons, 1 take great the 
pleasure in welcoming you to the campus of with 
the University of Kentucky for this all- chur 
im: t meeting. You have with you great 
some of the outstanding leaders in America Char 
today. You yourselves are leaders in your his 
own communities, States, region, and Nation. mot! 
We have a tremendous obligation and re- ents 
sponsibility to fulfill, and it is my belief and 
that we can do the job which we have st In 
out to do. no di 
The University of Kentucky is proud to wes 
be one of the institutions connected with a 4 
these first stages of such a noble and wol- 
derful experiment. We are putting a great — 
deal of manpower and a tremendous amount ; a 
of time and energy into this rural develop- a 
ment project. We believe in it and we know sl 
that you do too; therefore, let me wish fo wt ; 
you @ most successful meeting here on ow the 
campus. : 
We want you to feel at home; we want yt Hy yy 
to let us know if there is anything which 6 
we can do to make your stay here 4 mor of ot 
pleasant and profitable one; and we wall hear 
you to enjoy your meeting here 50 much Thec 
that you will return and again t long 
‘utilize our facilities for the benefit of this knov 
fine project. 
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1957 
rie Religious Faith of Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or - 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
president, Dr. Theodore A. Distler, an 
outstanding educator, and a student of 
Lincoln, made an able address on April 
97, 1957, entitled “The Religious Faith of 
abraham Lincoln,” before the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage of American Churchmen. 
I ask consent that the ad- 


unanimous 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. ’ 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Tas Nation Unver Gop—Txe RE.icious 

FairH oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(Lincoln memorial address given by Dr. Theo- 

dore A. Distler, April 27, 1957, before the 


Washington Pilgrimage of American 
Churchmen, Washington, D. C.) 
Abraham Loncoln’s religious faith was no 














































ositions, but a vital trust in the God of the 
universe. In 1863, in his letter to the Quak- 
ers of Iowa, Lincoln wrote: “It is most cheer- 
ing and encouraging for me to know that in 
the efforts which I have made, and am 
making, for the restoration of a righteous 
to our country, I am upheld and sus- 
tained by the good wishes and prayers of 
God's people. No one is more deeply than 
myself aware that without His favor our 
greatest wisdom is but as foolishness, and 
that our most strenuous efforts would avail 
nothing in the shadow of His displeasure. 
It seems to me that if there be one subject 
upon which all good men may unitedly agree, 
it is in im the gracious favor of the 
God of Nations upon the struggle our people 
are making for the tion of their 
precious birthright of civil and religious lib- 
erty.” The faith in the beneficent Creator 
and Ruler of the universe expressed here is 
a recurrent theme in Lincoln’s public ad- 
dresses, official and personal correspondence, 
and proclamations. - 

Totally independent of the expressed creeds 
of his neighbors, Lincoln united formally 
with ho church. Yet, in 1864, in a letter to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, he wrote 
with deep feeling: “God bless all the 
churches, and blessed be God, who in this 
great trial, giveth us the churches.” Lord 
Charmwood writes: “He still went and took 
his boys to Presbyterian worship—their 
mother was an and his own par- 
ents had been Baptists. He loved the Bible 
and knew it intimately.” 

In the minds of his- biographers there is 
no doubt that Lincoln prayed. Lord Charm- 
wood is quite convinced that his prayer life 
was genuine. “So humorous a man was also 
unlikely to be too conceited to say his 
prayers, At any rate he said them; said them 
intently; valued the fact that others prayed 
for him and for the Nation; and, as in offi- 
cial proclamations he could wield, like no 
modern writer, the language of the prayer- 
book, so he would speak of prayer without 
the smallest embarrassment ip talk with a 
general or a statesman.”’ 4 

We recognize fully the intrinsic values 
of corporate worship, of the sacraments, and 
bat of religion ito be found prayer 

; found prayer. 
Theological beliefs and ethical conduct be- 
long to the totality of the phenomenon 
known as religion, but more important than 


mere intellectual assent to theological prop- © 
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either or both is ultimate dependence upon 
spiritual power. That Lincoln turned, espe- 
cially in times of crisis, to Almighty God for 
guidance and for help is admitted by all. In 
this fact is to be found the validity of his 
religious faith. He trusted God; he relied 
upon the Creator; he had a deep sense of 
dependence upon the Almighty. He prayed 
often to the God of his fathers. His religious 
faith was dynamic; it was personal. We be- 
lieve that it was effective. Surely, the labors 
of Lincoln on behalf of his country bear 
witness that the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. 

Lincoln did have a theology, although it 
Was not a popular theology. In a narrow 
sense his theology may have been limited to 
an intense belief in a vast and overruling 
providence. But he was not a deist. For 
him the divine providence was still crea- 
tively action and Was available in a personal 
manner. In his campaign for election he was 
very much hurt by the opposition of clergy- 
men. He confessed to being no Christian in 
the sense that he was not a church member, 
but he announced his theological creed: 
“I know that there is a God and that He 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm 
coming and I know that His hand is in it. 
If He has a place and work for me, and I 
think He has, I believe that I am ready. I 
am nothing, but truth is everything; I know 
I am right because I know liberty is right, 
for Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. 
I have told them that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, and Christ and 
reason say the same, and they will find it 
so.” 

Such language does not belong to deism, 
or rationalism, or humanism, or unitarian- 
ism. On their face value, these are the 
words of a Christocentric theist. Lincoln 
not only believed that God exists, he seemed 
to have believed that God broke through at 
a point in history, that he is incarnated in 
Christ. Christ is God. 

Lincoln’s theology is clearly set forth in 
the second inaugural address. Probably no 
other speech of a modern statesman uses 
so unreservedly the language of intense reli- 
gious feeling. This speech refiects not only 
his conception of the nature of God, but also 
his conception of the nature of man. 

“The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe 
unto the world because of offenses: for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.’ If 
we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any depar- 
ture from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled up by the bond- 
man’s 250 years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said 3,(/0 years ago, 
so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ”’ 

Here are the outlines of a sound and 
dynamic theology, which declares that God 
has an eternal purpose for humanity; that 
He is a just God whose judgment is upon 
all who disobey His law; that man is, by 
nature, a sinner whose redemption depends 
upon his trust in the love and forgiveness of 
the grace of God. 

In closing, consider with me the final words 
of Lincoln’s farewell at Springfield in 1861: 
“I now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended upon him, I 
ca*inot succeed. With that assistance, I can- 
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not fail. Trusting in Him, who can go with 
me, and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending you, as 
I hope in your prayers you will commend me, 
I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

How far is this dynamic faith of Lincoln 
from the soporific, man-centered, machine- 
trusting, superficially optimistic creed in 
evidence upon us. In times like our own, 
can we be men of little faith? Our na- 
tional destiny and the future of western 
civilization wait for the leadership of men 
whose religious faith will equal that of 
Abraham Lincoln, 





Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson in Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the 
Republican National Conference in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 


ApprEss BY SECRETARY OF AGRIGULTURE EZRA 
TaFrt BENSON BEFORE REPUBLICAN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17, 
1957 


It is a privilege to participate in this Re- 
publican regional conference. 

I like your conference theme, “Concentrate 
on °58,”” because it expresses sharply and 
clearly what we Republicans must do to win 
control of the 86th Congress. As one who 
has had some firsthand experience with the 
problems which arise through divided re- 
sponsibility, I can attest to the need for a 
Republican Congress to bring our adminis- 
tration programs to full fruition and thus 
pave the way for another great victory in 
1960. 

It seems to me particularly appropriate 
that we are meeting in Cincinnati, the birth- 
place and the home of the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft. He was truly a giant in our 
party and in the United States Senate where 
he served so long and so ably. He and I had 
a common ancestor several generations back, 
but I am even more proud of my kinship with 
Bob Taft’s ideals. 

The senatorial campaign he waged in 1950 
was, in my opinion, one of the most effective 
in the annals of American political history. 
It brought him a smashing victory and it 
was based primarily upon just two things: 
Honest discussion of the issues and good, 
hard work—sweat, if you please. 

We Republicans have the issues today. 
As we concentrate on 1958, let’s expend the 
sweat that is required to bring those issues 
squarely before every voter in the Nation. 
If we do that, victory is assured. 

It seems to me that the one, big, burning, 
overriding issue of our time involves the 
maintenance of peace—for without peace all 
other issues could be obliterated overnight. 
Such matters as civil rights, foreign trade, 
and farm price supports would become mean- 
ingless in a nuclear holocaust with not even 
taxes but only death as the one certainty. 
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‘Therefore, it should be clear that the po- 
litical party which can best serve the Na- 
tion today is the party which can best pre- 
serve peace. I say, and the record says it 
far more eloquently than any man could, 
that party is the Republican Party. 

Our party provided the leadership that 
brought peace with honor to our country, 
ending the long, stalemated Korean war—a 


so-called little war, but still one big enough’ 


to have cost us 157,530 casualties. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower got us out of that war 
and he has kept us out of others. Uneasy 
though the state of world peace may be, it 
is important to remember that the difference 
between even an uneasy peace and war can be 
the difference between life and death. 

By none of this do I mean even to imply 
that there is a war party within the United 
States. There is not. What I am saying is 
that the Republican Party, on the record, is 
best qualified to preserve the peace—a just 
and lasting peace. 

Since this is true and since the preserva- 
tion of peace is paramount in the hearts 
and minds of our people, why should we not 
say it again and again and again? 

Oh, I know that our political opposition 
would like to shift the area of debate to 
other subjects. Sometimes they recognize 
our own strengths better than we do. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let’s put first 
things first. Let’s keep our campaign on 
a positive basis. Let’s emphasize our 
strengths—for we have many. Let’s take the 
affirmative side of the debate and leave the 
negative to the Democrats. 

In recent weeks there has been some tend- 
ency for the initiative to slip away from 
the Republican Party on the important issue 
of Government economy. 

To me it is such an elemental fact that 
the Republican Party is the party of econ- 
omy—of sound fiscal policies—that I can’t 
quite believe my ears when I hear some 
Democrats of the “tax and tax and spend 
and spend and elect and elect” philosophy 
talking about cutting the budget. Frankly, 
I had never expected to live so long. 

As Republicans we must meet squarely the 
issues of the budget and fiscal responsibility. 

We have a 1958 budget with projected ex- 
penditures of more than $71 billion. It is 
admittedly a bigger budget than most Amer- 
icans, including the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would like to see. But the fundamental 
question involved here is simply this: Is it a 
bigger budget than we need to do the job 
that confronts our Government? Can we 
spend less and still preserve the peace that 
all of us want and the various services the 
Federal Government must provide? 

Expenditures proposed for the next fiscal 
year are $2.9 billion larger than for the cur- 
rent one. Of that increase, $2.6 billion—or 
80 percent—involves major security programs 
such as defense, atmoic energy activities, 
mutual assistance, etc. 

More than three-fifths of the budget— 
some $45 billion—is devoted to the job of 
waging peace. This is a tremendous sum. 
Yet the direct costs to the United States of 
World War II were $310 billion. The costs of 
another war would be incalculable. 

Yes, as the President point out in his 
second inaugural address, the price of peace 
comes high today. Can we afford to make 
available less than the minimum amount 
which he has said is required for our own 
security? 

Pergonally, I would sooner accept the con- 
sidered judgment of President Eisenhower 
on the question of our defense needs than 
that of any other living man. 

Moreover, I believe that we need to keep 
the size of the budget in perspective. We 
need to view it relatively not only to the 
programs and policies it is designed to im- 
plement but also in relationship to the con- 
tinued population and economic growth of 
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our Nation. The 1958 budget rep- 
resents some 16 percent of the national 
product, as compared with 20 percent for the 
last Truman budget year of 1953. 

We need to remember that during the last 
4 years of unprecedented prosperity our total 
output of goods and services had increased 
by more than $65 billion, or 18 percent. 
Over those same 4 years our population has 
grown by more than 11 million, or 7 percent. 

Another fact: the. past year our 
per capita income rose almost $80. Federal 
spending on a per capita basis under the 
proposed budget would be up about $10. 

Now, two other important facts with re- 
spect to this budget: 

1. The projected budget calls for total 
outlays of $71.8 billion. The last proposed 
Truman called for expenditures of 
$78.6 billion—and this at a time when there 
were fewer Americans, earning and producing 
much less. 

2. The projected administration budget is 
expected to be in balance for the third 
straight year—something this country has 
not seen in a quarter of a century. By way 
of contrast, the last proposed Truman budget 
carried a deficit estimated at approximately 
$10 billion. 

As we “concentrate on 1958”, let’s stack the 
record of Republican accomplishments in the 
field of Government economy against the 
sorry spectacle of financial irresponsibility 
displayed by our predecessors. Honestly 
folks, I Hion’t believe the opposition really 
wants to debate this. 

On the issue of Federal taxes, you will re- 
call that it was the Republican 83d 
that provided the greatest tax cut in all his- 
tory back in 1954. Its direct benefits to 
American taxpayers have already reached the 
staggering total of $25 billion. It was the 
Republican 80th Congress that voted the only 
other sizable tax reduction in recent his- 
tory. 

Let’s match the Republican record of tax 
cuts against the opposition record of tax 
increases as we concentrate on 1958. 

There are many additional positive accom- 
plishments of this Republican administra- 
tion that need restating and reemphasis 
from time to time. You know we may be 
inclined to take some of these things for 
granted because they dre a part of our basic 
philosophy. Here are some things we can 
point to: 

1. Government competition with private 
business has been substantially reduced. 
Some 500 commercial-type businesses oper- 
ated by the Government in competition 
with private business have been discon- 
tinued. I speak from some personal expe- 
rience on this because when I became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I discovered that as a 
member of the Virgin Islands Corporation 
Board I was also representing the Federal 
Government in the hotel business and a 
variety of other enterprises. 

“Our” hotel—and I use the word “our” 
in quotes—was called Blue Beard’s Castile, 
and it was quite a plush establishment at 
the time it was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment back in 1934. For a hostelry operating 
in the “red” as deeply as this one was, the 
use of the word “blue” in its name seemed 
singularly inappropriate. We. sold it, and 
the Government was out of another business 
venture. 

2. The rapid rise in living costs has been 
checked. This administration has nearly 
brought to a halt the violent, galloping in- 
fiation and the progressive cheapening of 
the dollar which marked the Truman ad- 
ministration. 


excerpt from their editorial on the subject. 
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“But who is responsible for the fact that 
living costs reached their present Plateay? 
Consumer prices have risen, since 194, all 
told, from roughly 78 to almost 119, o- 4) 
points. But‘37 of those points were ac. 
counted for before Mr. Eisenhower came ;, 
office, only 4 since the end of 1952. Ip Other 
words, talk about new highs for the Cost of 
living is neither more nor less than an 
tempt to confuse the fact that while 1, 
costs of living rose 47.5 percent under y, 
Truman in the 7 years, 1946-52, their ris, 
during the nearly 4% years of Mr. Risen, 
hower’s administration has been 31, pe, 
cent.” 

3. Free enterprise has been encouraged 
The faith of our party in the free-enterprig 
system is being vindicated anew. Today 
more Americans are at work in more bys. 
nesses, producing, earning, and investing 
more than ever before in our history. py. 
vate enterprise is providing a record numb 
of jobs at the highest wage rates ever. Ang 
all of this is happening without the stimuly 
of war. 

4. As the party of Lincoln we are expecta 
to-move continuously forward in the fieg 
of human rights, and we are doing just that, 
The United States is providing a haven fq 
tens of thousands of refugees from Comm). 
nist tyranny. Racial discrimination on many 
fronts is giving way before the unsensation,j 
but constant, day-to-day efforts of the aq. 
miuinistration. Progress in the field of ciyi 


* rights which gained its greatest momentun 


in 1953 and 1954, when the Nation had both 
a Republican President and a Republicay 
Congress, has been slowed somewhat by a 
Democratic Congress, but it will not be 
denied. 

As we concentrate on 1958, let’s make thes 
points again and again. 

Now I assume that when Meade Alcon 
invited me to appear here, he expected m 
to devote a part of my talk to the fam 
situation. 


make a living than by being Secretary 
Agriculture. It’s a job that inevitably in. 
vites more brickbats than bouquets, particu. 
larly during a period of adjustment in agri. 
culture such as the one through which w 
are now passing. 

Between now and the 1958 elections, w 
shall again be hearing politically inspired 
charges about the agricultural situation, and 
we must be prepared to meet them head w 
with cold, hard facts. 

We'll be hearing that the family farm & 
disappearing—that it’s Gn the way out. The 
truth is that farms are increasing in siz 


~because modern technology makes it po 


sible for the farmer and his family to oper 
ate larger units. But it is also true that 
today—as 25 years ago—96 percent of th 
farms in this country are family operated 

Moreover, the efforts of this administr- 
tion to attack specifically the problems of 
small farmers through the rural-develop 
ment program have been stymied by the 
Democrat-controlied 84th and 85th Con 
gresses. We have been denied the funds I 


We'll undoubtedly hear again, as we hare 
in the past, that the agricultural economy 
is virtually bankrupt. Certainly no ou 
will deny that agriculture is in a cost-price 
squeeze, but nevertheless farm assets are # 
an all-time high and so are farm real-estalé 
valuations. 
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3. Farmers have received new tax benefits. 
There was, of course, the 10-percent income- 
tax reduction received by all taxpayers, but 
in addition to this farmers were given ac- 


. Emergency 
hit by drought, flood, and other natural dis- 
asters were instituted promptly. 

5. Farm credit facilities have been broad- 
ened and made more effective. 

6. Determined efforts to regain lost ex- 

markets have been undertaken. The 
result is that shipments of American farm 
goods abroad during the t crop year 
are running at the highest rate in history. 

7. Research appropriations to aid farmers 
have been more than doubled. 

8. Most important of all, the long slide in 
farm income has been halted and reversed. 
Net farm income in 1956 was 4 percent higher 
than for the previous year. A further in- 
crease is expected in 1957. ; 

Sixty t of the much-advertised de- 
cline in the parity ratio occurred before the 
present administration took office. Ninety 
percent of the decline came while high rigid 
wartime price supports were in effect. 

The much-publicized decline in net farm 
income began 10 years ago. Incomes have 
declined every year since then but two. One 
was the wartime year, 1951; the other a year 
of peace, 1956. 

The peak of net. farm income was reached 
in 1947. Gross cash farm income from 
marketings is higher today than it was 10 
years ago. The reduction in net income is a 
result of higher costs, not lower gross in- 


‘ 
come. 


Tonight I want to talk about the road 
ahead for agriculture. 


Much attention has been focused on the 
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program helped provide the incentives. And 
while these policies increased production on 
the one hand, they choked off consumption 
on the other. The result is an accumulated 
stock and a continuing production of farm 
products greater than our growing popula- 
tion can assimilate unless adjustments are 
made. 

How can we best make the adjustments 
called for by the prospect of agricural abund- 
ance? 

Can we reduce production? For 25 years 
we have tried to control production by re- 
stricting the acreage of a few selected crops. 
Yet total production has increased even more 
rapidly than the incerase in our population. 
The evidence of the past quarter century is 
that farmers offset acreage controls by fer- 
tilizing more heavily, increasing the yield 
per acre. And they use the acres diverted 
out of one crop to produce other crops. 

Shall we sell these surplus commodities 
abroad? Yes, we should and we are. Agri- 
cultural exports this year are at an alltime 
high. We sell our commodities for dollars, 
both for cash and for credit. We sell them 
for foreign currency, and we barter them for 
strategic materials. Yet there are limits— 
and we may be approaching them—to what 
we can do in the way of selling our abund- 
ance abroad. 

Shall we give the commodities away? Yes, 
we should within prudent limits, to the ex- 
that we can do so constructively. This past 
fiscal year we donated more than 2 billion 
pounds of farm products to public agencies, 


- charitable organizations and needy persons 


at home and abroad. 

Shall we put a part of our excess produc- 
tive capacity into the soil bank? Yes, and 
we are doing this, chiefly through the acre- 
age-reserve program. But this is temporary 
and costly. It would be difficult to justify 
the continued payment of such sums as 
would be needed to operate a permanent acre- 
age-reserve program. And a permanent pro- 
gram which subsidizes nonproduction is con- 
trary to our tradition. 

Shall we destroy food, or let it spoil? No, 
we should not, and we have exercised every 
safeguard to prevent spoilage. Our people 
would not condone such moral bankruptcy 
or such economic waste. The capacity to 
produce abundantly is a blessing; the chal- 
lenge is to make wise use of this abundance. 

Is there any way out of this impasse? I 
am convinced that the answer is “yes.” 

We can so price our products that we re- 
duce the incentive for overproduction. 

We can price our products so they will 
move into use. 

We can move away from acreage-control 
programs that do not control. 

We can expand markets for industrial and 
nonfood uses—as we are doing in our in- 
creasingly vigorous research programs. 

We can, above all, build up our markets 
for livestock products—milk, meat, and 
eggs—wholesome, tasty, nutritious foods that 
people can and will purchase in greater 
quantities if the price is attractive. 


We can consume more of our food in the 
form of livestock products. We have been 
moving toward an animal agriculture during 
the past 20 years and we can move further. 

We can give special attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to small farmers—as we aré 
doing in the rural-development program. 

The present mandatory price support- 
acreage control program for corn, based on 
legal formulas, has the opposite philosophy. 
Its objective is scarcity. Corn acreage, cut 
back by the control program, is now at the 
lowest level in 66 years. This program has 
reduced corn acreage in the Corn Belt and in- 
creased it in California, Washinton, Oregon, 
and other areas. The corn producing area 
has been spread out and diluted. Nineteen 
yea’s ago, when the commercial corn area 
was laid out for acreage control purposes it 
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included parts of 12 States. Now it includes 
parts of 24. 

But even more amazing is the size of the 
corn allotment in the commercial area. In 
1938 the allotment totaled 40.5 million acres; 
for 1957 the allotment is 37.3 million acres. 
With a smaller pie being cut into more pieces, 
is it any wonder that most corn producers 
here in the Corn Belt prefer to ignore their 
allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding 
in importance all the other feed grains com- 
bined. But the other feed grains are moving 
up. But cutting back on corn, the program 
has provided an opportunity for an expan- 
sion in the acreage of competing feed grains 
such as barely and sorghum grain. 

Are corn farmers willing to move in the 
direction of competitive pricing, more free- 
dom and growing markets? 

It appears they are. More than 61 percent 
of the corn farmers who voted in last fall's 
referendum expressed a preference for greater 
freedom to plant, coupled with greater flex- 
ibility of price supports. Yet, because the 
law required a two-thirds vote to carry, corn 
farmers today continue under a program 
which the majority of them have disap- 
proved. 

We now have this interesting situation: 

A clear majority of the corn farmers vot- 
ing in the referendum have expressed a will- 
ingness to move toward greater freedom of 
operation and greater reliance on our market- 
ing system. Yet the law has not been 
changed. In fact, efforts to obtain more 
realistic corn legislation were beaten down 
in recent months in both the House and the 
Senate. In both instances a majority of Re- 
publicans supported the bills while a major- 
ity of the Democrats opposed them. 

Is there not the courage to strike a legis- 
lative blow for freedom when the people di- 
rectly concerned have, in effect, requested it? 

We have heard, until now, that economic 
freedom is lost because the people most con- 
cerned bargain it away in exchange for se- 
curity. The leaders of the people, we are 
told, cannot stand against the strong popular 
urge for what is considered to be economic 
security. = 

But how shall we then explain a circum- 
stance in which the people themselves re- 
quest less Government interference, but their 
Government will not relax its paternalistic 
grip? 

We have come a long way indeed, in this 
land of liberty, when we continue to impose 
on a particular group of farmers, against the 
will of the majority, control programs which 
do not control, and support programs which 
pile up surpluses and lose markets. Let’s 
remember this as we concentrate on 1953. 


There are more than 200 farm products for 
which we are authorized to provide price sup- 
ports. For six of these, corn among them, 
programs are in effect to control production 
and to support prices according to a legal 


formula. 
These 6 commodities bring in only 25 per- 
cent of our farm income. 


Yet for these six commodities, surpluses 
are greater, costs are higher, infringements 
on individual liberty are more extensive, in- 
ternational relations are placed in greater 
jeopardy, and farm complaints are more 
vociferous than for all the other of the 200 
commodities combined. 


Parmers who produce certain commodities, 
such as soybeans and livestock, have demon- 
strated that realistic pricing can build mar- 
kets and increase net income. 

Qur present need is not to stimulate pro- 
duction to meet the demands of war. Our 
need is for agricultural adjustments to ac- 
commodate the tremendous technological 
revolution through which agriculture is pass- 
ing. And it is time to make further program 
changes called for by these new conditions. 
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Most of the professional research institu- 
tions which have studied the problem have 


said so. 

The corn farmers, voting with both their 
corn planters and their referendum ballots, 
have said so. 7 

These voices are being heard in a growing 
crescendo. 

We should ever lend our ears to voices 
raised in behalf of freedom, responsibility, 
and enterprise. The most glorious pages of 
history result from giving audience to the 
plea for freedom; the darkest pages result 
from its denial. 

The Republican Party has a long and glori-. 
ous history in the never-ending battle for 
human freedom. We must and we will con- 
tinue to give leadership in that great cause. 

Freedom can come to full flower only in a 
world at peace. Therefore, the achievement 
and maintenance of a just and lasting peace 
remains the major objective of this adminis- 
tration. 

May God give us the strength and wisdom 
to attain that objective. 


Address by the President of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished President of Vietnam, Mr. 
Ngo Dinh Diem, addressed the National 
Press Club during his recent visit to 
Washington, D.C. The remarks of this 
eminent leader of free Asia deserve the 
closest attention of us all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. ‘ 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Appress or His ExceLtency Neco Dinu Diem, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, 
TO THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHING- 
ton, D. C., May 10, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

particularly pleased to have this opportu- 

nity of meeting today the representatives 
of a broad section of the American press. 

I say this in full sincerity because it per- 

mits me to convey to you the appreciation 

of the Vietnamese people for the unani- 
mous support you gave us during the tragic 
days of March and April 1955. We were 
then abandoned by nearly all our friends in 
the free world. Being only a handful, we 
had to fight for the life and honor of the 

Vietnamese people, against the return of 

colonialism, reduce the remnants of the 

feudal sects to impotence, and ward off im- 

mediate Communist absorption. 

2. In those critical days, the American cor- 
respondents in Saigon exhibited unusual 
courage, far-sightedness, and disregard for 
personal inconveniences. They have done 
honor to the entire American press. We 
know it, and we want to thank them once 
more for it. 

Next, I want to tell you that the cause 
which you served just over 2 years ago has 
lost none of its ardor and that the dangers 
which we experienced at that time are still 
lurking in the background today. These 
dangers have taken other forms, but remain 
virulent and have the same goal—the de- 
struction of free Vietnam. 

3. Destiny has placed our country at the 
converging point of one of the great human 
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migrations. It lies acrdss one of the main 
roads of access to the reserves of raw mate- 
Tials of southeast Asia. In addition to this 
critical situation, the Vietnamese masses, 
like the Asian masses, are now aware that 
their political and economic -development 
were retarded by colonial domination. Their 
nationalist feeling and social resentment 
have thereby been exacerbated. They have 
become embittered and impatient. They 
want to catch up rapidly with the advanced 
western nations, and some are even prepared 
to accept totalitarian measures in order to 
achieve this end. 

4. The Communists have taken advantage 
of this situation to extend their domination 
over continental China and over neighboring 
countries. 

5. Thus Vietnam, by virtue of its 
and history, is subject both phen mapa 
externally to heavy pressure. Its . future 
political and-economic regime will be to a 
very large extent determined by this fact. 
The Vietnamese people will be able to de- 
fend their independence and freedom against 
the covetousness of expansionist nations and 
the seduction of totalitarianism, only to the 
extent that they possess the in- 
telligence and sense of discipline. You 
should not lose sight of these geographical, 
sociological and historical facts if you wish 
to appraise correctly and justly our present 
efforts, because the Vietnam problem is a 
complex one. 

6. Vietnam is located at a strategic spot 
in Asia. Its people are sensitive to all the 
currents which are agitating the Asian world. 
The problems of Vietnam cannot be separated 
from those of Asia. None of us must forget 
that Asia is living in a state of high revolu- 
tionary tension. Nationalist feeling may be 
in a large measure satisfied by the recovery 
of political independence, but only on the 
condition that political inde ence be 
made meaningful by tangible economic inde- 
pendence. And this is precisely the key to 
the understanding of Asia's revolt. Revolu- 
tionary tension there is at a high pitch be- 
cause for too long the peoples of Asia have 
been the victims of hunger, disease and illit- 
eracy. They are impatient. They want to 
see a quick end to their miseries. But how? 

7. Vietnam cannot shut itself off from this 
revolutionary atmosphere, because Asia’s 
problems are Vietnam’s problems. Further- 
more, by virtue of its geopolitical situation, 
Vietnam lies in the midst of this tension 
itself. 

8. We see from time to time some Asian 
statesmen or leaders adopt positions which 
do not agree with our viewpoint. They prob- 
ably hope thereby to shelter their peoples and 
themselves against this climate of tension in 
order to examine their problems in greater 
tranquillity, deal with them and solve them 
one by one, leisurely, surely. This attitude 
is very human. But I am afraid that I do 
not see the problem in the same fashion, 
because I think this revolutionary tension is 
not entirely external to us. It is in large 
measure of internal origin. It is an organic 
part of the general situation of Asia. Well, 
I myself stated in June 1954, when I assumed 
office, that I wanted to carry out our national 


plied with my wish. You, yourselves fol- 
lowed closely this situation in April and 
May 1955. An American pho 
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10. Whether we like it or not, the revo), 
tion continues to be with us in Vietnam 
And as in all revolutions, @ period of cen. 
tralization is necessary before we can pay, 
the way for decentralization. This mus: p-. 
done if we want to avoid paralysis, anarchy 
and with them, violent revolution or f oreign 
invasion. 

11. You know as well as I do that the pos. 
session of Vietnam is a great temptation for 
the Communists. Vietmam is the gateway 
to the invasion of southeast Asia and t 
its immense resources in manpower and raw 
materials. 

12. As long as communism has not re. 
nounced world revolution and domination, 
we cannot let ourselves be lulled by the 
songs of peaceful coexistence. This is 
especially true since competitive coexistence 
has replaced peaceful coexistence as the war 
cry of the Communists after the last con- 

of the Russian Communist Party. 
Moreover, the Chinese Communist Party pro- 


- Claimed in December 1956, the necessity of 


imposing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
by violent action. Because Communist 
pressure threatens to weigh heavily on all 
our land frontiers, Vietnam must be more 
watchful than in the past against this 
menace. 

18. We are convinced that our neighbors 
are also concerned about the problems of 
internal subversion and that their efforts 
combined with ours can stem international 
communism of which Red China is the ac- 
tive leader in all southeast Asia. 

14. I am certain that it is clear now that 
Vietnam is living in a volcanic situation. 
It is a focal point in this vast area of the 
world which is bound to experience, for 
many years to come, rapid, profound, and 
violent transformations. 

15. What to do then? 

It is obvious that we must not allow fatal- 
ism and defeatism to overwhelm us. Neither 
must we be deluded into adopting seeming- 
ly easy solutions which consist in imitating 
western methods blindly. America has had 
more than a century at his disposal to ac- 
complish and digest its political, economic, 
and social revolutions. 

16. We must then find our own solution 
in the light of our own experience of the 
last 2% years, in drawing from the experience 
of other democratic nations, and from our 
own Vietnamese traditions. We have en- 
deavored to build apolitical and economic 
structure in conformity with our national 
character and the geopolitical realities of 
Vietnam, while retaining all the essential 
freedoms of men. Our task has been now 
to organize our political and economic life 
in such a-way that our government will be 
strong enough to meet the enormous diff- 
culties which beset us, flexible enough to 
deal rapidly with an ever-changing situa- 
tion, and opén enough to allow more free- 
dom as the dangers which threaten us 
subside. ~ 

17. Our experience is hard. But it is also 

~exalting, because we are not alone: the 
United States is with us. We can never re- 
peat often enough how effective the moral 
and material aid of the American people 
to Vietmam has been. This aid has met 
complete success. Nobody can deny it. We 
want the American people to know it. 

18. We also want the American people to 
know that their unselfish and effective aid 
to Vietnam is a good example for other 
peoples of southeast Asia. In this connection 
I am pleased to tell you that—now that the 
economy has begun to recover—principally 
thanks to American aid—the people of Vie'- 
nam are | their own contribution 
to the gem»ral welfare. New and higher taxes 


for foreign private investment has been an- 
nounced. 


19. I wish to conclude on this optimistic 
note. I am convinced that by its determina- 
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courage, sense of discipline, and with 
the effective friendship of the United States, 
vietnam will triumph over its difficulties, 
internal, and external. 





Address of Dr. Frank P. Graham at 
Dedication of the University of North 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an elo- 
quent speech made by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, a distinguished former Mem- 
per of this body, at the dedication of the 
sundial which was recently presented to 
the University of North Carolina by one 
of its ablest and most devoted alumni, 
John Motley Morehead, a native of 
Spray, N. C., and a resident of Rye, N. Y., 
who has rendered outstanding service at 
home and abroad as engineer, inventor, 
eT citizen, soldier, and dip- 
Jomat. 

Despite the exacting duties devolving 
upon him in his busy and varied career, 
Mr. Morehead has unceasingly mani- 
fested his love for his native State. It 
is not surprising that this should be so, 
because his forebear, Gov. John Motley 
Morehead, was one of North Carolina’s 
greatest public servants of all time. 

In his generous benefactions to his 
alma mater, the University of North 
Carolina, Mr. Morehead has exemplified 
his conviction that man does not live by 
bread alone. In addition to his estab- 
lishment of the Morehead scholarships 
for youths exhibiting capacities for fu- 
ture leadership, Mr. Morehead has pre- 
sented to the University of North Caro- 
lina the famous Morehead Planetarium, 
as well as the sundial. And a quarter of 
a century ago he joined his relative by 

Rufus L. Patterson, in the gift 
of the beautiful Morehead-Patterson Bell 
Tower. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


time keeping of the race, becomes here a 
reminiscent link in the chain of the light and 
shadows of our cultural heritage. The light 
and shadows of the sundial helped to measure 
and guide the hours of man's work and move- 
ments for thousands of years. The light and 
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and continents in our time, are the cathedral, 
the parliament, the corporation and the uni- 
versity. The medieval university, founded 
by the church and chartered by the state as 
a@ corporation, became one of the highest ex- 
pressions of the human spirit. 

Deeply precious in the lives of millions of 
people across these centuries have been the 
love and loyalty of the sons and daughters 
for their alma maters. No sons and daugh- 
ters have a deeper love and loyalty than the 
alumni and alumnae of the University of 
North Carolina. Of the legion of her sons 
none has a more abiding devotion than 
John Motley Morehead of the class of 1891. 

With his first cousin-in-law, Rufus L. Pat- 
terson, more than 25 years ago he gave the 
Morehead-Patterson Bell Tower, whose 
chimes are a part of the music of the place, 
whose clock strikes the hours of the day’s 
work on this campus, and whose light, as a 
beacon for way-faring folk, shines afar from 
this hill. 


A HOPE YET TO BE FULFILLED 


Some 20 years ago he conceived a noble 
benefaction. Though it did not come to 
successful fruition his intent revealed con- 
centrated devotion to his alma mater. He 
had invested over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in a chemical experiment for the manu- 
facture of diamonds. If the experiment 
proved successful a financial combine con- 
tracted to pay him $23 million for its rights. 
In a walk on his Westchester County estate, 
where the rythmic waves of the sound added 
to the music of his adventurous hopes, he 
confided his intention of giving all the $23 
million as an endownment for alma mater. 
This endownment was not to supplant in any 
way, but was to be supplement above the 
level of more adequate State support, then 
on its slow way toward recovery from the 
cruel depression. The experiment just 
missed coming through. In a scientific ex- 
periment the miss of an inch can be as deep 
as a mile. Despite the darkness of those 
years, what a time we had, in expectant im- 
agination in endowing student loan funds, 
scholarships, fellowships, professorships, re- 
search, the Southern Collection, the library, 
the institutes, the University Press, and those 
things of the spirit which make universities 
great with the freedom of the mind and the 
liberating resources for the creative expres- 
sion of the noblest aspirations of the human 
spirit. 

A determined scientific explorer and 
pioneer trail blazer in many fields, of iron 
will, deep loyalties and strong preferences, 
he may yet find this adventurous trail again. 
Whether it comes through or not, and it 
remains quite doubtful, we'are in our hearts 
none the less grateful for what was and still 
is in his heart. With his zest for discovery, 
his benefactions to his home community, to 
civic and cultural enterprises in his native 
State and his concentration on this insti- 
tution, we are most grateful for the high 
loyalties of his inner life and his abiding 
love for alma mater. 


NOBLE BENEFACTIONS ALREADY MADE 


In addition te that unrealized major in- 
tent, other generous benefactions have come 
through in high intent and noble propor- 


tions: the memorial building as the home. 


of his collected treasures, the planetarium 
which declares the glory of God to hun- 
dreds of thousands who pass this way, and 
the Morehead trust which fulfills one of his 
dreams in providing scholarships and fellow- 
ships for youth of highest character and 
talent for admission to this institution, He 
has often expressed the wish that as long as 
his alma mater lives that those chosen would 
become her students as the preferred and 
devoted objects of his real intent. What 
Rhodes Scholars mean to the alma mater of 
Cecil Rhodes, the Morehead Scholars in like 
spirit mean to the alma mater of John Mot- 
ley Morehead. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SUNDIAL IN THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


To his other benefactions he now adds the 
sundial as a fitting companion to the plane- 
tarium, whose “firmament showeth the 
handwork” of God, who long ago said “Let 
there be light-and there was light.” In this 
gift is the faith of the ancient saying, “Face 
the sun and the shadows will fall behind 
you.” 

In the heyday of the sundial the earth 
did not take any more time for its rotations 
but man took more time for his ruminations. 
Mayhap the sundial, which kept the slower 
tempo of past ages, will remind us, with all 
our ways of acceleration, to make the mul- 
tiplication of the mechanical contacts of our 
civilization the means for deepening the cul- 
tural and spiritual content of our lives. The 
sundial, which kept the people’s time for 
over 4,000 years, speaks to us still from the 
depth and breadth of its long service in ages 
gone. It is worthy of remembrance by the 
people’s university, itself dedicated in depth 
and breadth to the service of all the people 
in all generations. 

References to the sundial are found in 
the poetry of Plautus, the histories of Hero- 
dotus, in the Second Book of Kings, the 38th 
chapter of Isaiah, and in the 4,000 year old 
records of the Mesopotamian civilization. 
The use of the sundial spread across the 
earth and become a part of that multi- 
cultural exchange which has always meant 
so much in the old and new civilizations in 
the East and West. Histories of the sundial 
have been written by Gatty, Mayall and Mil- 
ham. 

When the sundials in their legions made 
their cultural invasion of Rome, Plautus, 
protesting against their cutting up his more 
leisurely days into wretchedly small pieces, 
cried out, as quoted by Gallius as quoted 
by Mrs. Gatty and as now quoted by me, 
saying, “When I was a boy, my stomach was 
my sundial—one more sure, truer, and more 
exact than any sundial.” 

Despite the poetic lament of Plautus, the 
sundial, in response to man’s need for meas- 
ures of time, went on its way of tested utili- 
ty and increasing beauty to serve and 
adorn the royal courts, public squares, spa- 
cious lawns, Romanesque, Byzantine, and 
Gothic cathedrals, the mosques of Islam and 
the medieval and modern universities. The 
largest sundial in the world was built in In- 
dia.in 1730 by the Maharajah of Jaipur. It 
is 147 feet long, 90 feet high, and casts a 
shadow on a stone arch with a radius of 
50 feet. 

As a companion to the sundial there de- 
veloped the waterclock in the second century 
B. C. The water trickled through a hole 
in the bottom of an earthern vessel which 
would be emptied in the same periods as 
measurements of time. In desert and dry 
countries the sands of time replaced water, 
and the hourglass later replaced the earthern 
vessels. In monasteries candles were notched 
to mark the distance burned by the hour. 

Toward the close of the 10th century me- 
chanical clocks made their entrance on the 
time stage of the world. A Benedictine monk 
who later became Pope Sylvester II invented 
a mechanical clock in 996 for the cathedral 
at Magdeburg. The de Vick clock appeared 
in 1360. The main spring was invented by 
Henlein in 1500 and Huygens invented the 
pendulum in 1657. Mechanical watches were 
developed from some of the principles of 
the mechanical clock and reached high pre- 
cision in the hands of the watchmakers of 
Switzerland. 

On land the sundial survived the coming 
of clocks and watches. Even as late as the 
begihning of the 20th century railroad 
watches in France were adjusted for ac- 
curacy with the old reliable sundial. In 
many parts of the world today many mil- 
lions of people keep their time by the sun- 
dial. 
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Gnomonies, as the art of building a sun- 
dial is called, requires use of astronomy, 
geometry, logarithms, geography, mechanics, 
architecture and the fine arts. Wilham, in 
his comprehensive treatise on sundials will, 
for those of you interested, take you through 
the mathematics and the mechanics of dial 
construction beyond my ken but to the dur- 
able and knowledgeable satisfaction of such 
a dreamer, imaginative engineer and prac- 
tical builder as our generous benefactor, 
John Motley Morehead III, who has with well 
kept time and a nobly spent life had a crea- 
tive part in building an industrial enterprise 
which today encompasses the earth, whose 
proceeds are helping to advance the values 
of his alma mater for the people of his na- 
tive State and across the world from genera- 
tion to generation. 

To determine time it was necessary to 
choose as a basing point in the view of man 
some happening in the universe which was 
regular, dependable and constant in its 
repetition. The rotation of the earth on its 
axis—which appeared to primitive and an- 
cient man as the day’s journey of the sun— 
was chosen as the regular occurrence which 
could be depended upon to measure all sorts 
of time. It has been found that the rota- 
tion of the earth has not varied one one- 
thousandth of a second in the last several 
centuries. 

The Babylonians and the Greeks marked 
off the daytime thus measured into 12 hours 
and the nighttime thus measured into 12 
hours. In the summertime the daytime 
hours were longer and the nighttime hours 
shorter and vice versa in the wintertime. 
The Egyptians and Romans marked off the 
day into 24 equal parts, diving the 24-hour 
day into 2 main equal divisions of 12 hours 
each. For purposes of timekeeping sunrise 
began the day for the Babylonians, ‘sunset 
for the Jews, and midnight for the Romans, 


THE COMING OF STANDARD TIME 


According to true solar time the length of 
the true solar day is different at different 
times of the year, lasting, as the students of 
time calculate, 24 hours on the 16th of 
September and 24 hours and 51 seconds on 
December 23d. It is only the sundial which 
keeps true solar time. To get the mean solar 
day the true solar days are averaged for the 
year. Star time and sun time agree on 
about March 2ist. On that day the sun, on 
which sun time is based, is in the vernal 
equinox, on which star time is based. Star 
time gains a whole day over sun time in 12 
months. The difference can be computed 
fromr tables in a few minutes. These tables 
and computations lag behind the needs of 
modern industrial travel and communica- 
tion. Just as true or local solar time had 
been replaced by mean solar time, so mean 
solar time has been supplanted by standard 
solar time. Every city, town or village once 
had their own local or their own mean solar 
time. Only the localities in the same longi- 
tude would then have the same time. To 
get around the difficulties thus caused in a 
modern industrial society of wide travel and 
instant communication, standard solar time 
came into being, by which all the localities 
in a specified time zone chose to run their 
timekeepers sufficiently fast or slow so that 
all localities in the agreed area would have 
the same time. 

For the North American Continent there 
are five standard-time areas: Colonial, which 
includes Newfoundland and far-eastern Can- 
ada, eastern, central, mountain, and Pacific 
time. Eastern standard time-is 5 hours 
slower than the mean solar time of Green- 
wich, England, which is the basing point 
of the worldwide system of standard time. 
Standard time is daily adjusted for exXacti- 
tude in accuracy not to man’s ancient and 
longtime friend, the sundial, but is ad- 
justed to the stars by astronomical observa- 
tions made in the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory in Georgetown with the accuracy 
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of a few thousandths of a second. In highly 
protected vaults of the Observatory the 
clocks keep star time. From star time east- 
ern standard solar time is calculated. At 
the appointed time every day the distribut- 
ing clock in Washington sends its time sig- 
nals through relays of the Western Union 
telegraph system to electrically synchronized 
clocks in all parts of the United States. Time 
is also signaled from 14 wireless stations 
in the United States and from the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. The ships at sea and the 
remotest hut with a radio receiving set get 
the time by day and by night. 

The ancient ancestor of this nationwide 
electrically synchronized keeping of time, 
as a part of the worldwide system of stand- 
ard time, is the ancient sundial. Its rep- 
resentation on this campus, in the dignity 
of enduring stone, has now become one of 
the treasures of this university, whose time 
began in the late 18th century, whose life 
and services widened and deepened in the 
19th and 20th centuries, and whose hopes 
are as fresh and immortal as the spirit of 
youth in all the centuries to come. 

On a university campus we look at a sun- 
dial not only in the context of sun shadows, 
water clocks, hourglasses, chronometers, 
mechanical clocks, and watches, but also 
in the context of astronomical, geologic, pre- 
historic, historic, and atomic time. 


ATOMIC TIME 


In the astronomical time of this little 
planet of the sun, itself one of the smaller 
stars among millions of larger stars of one 
galaxy of stars among billions of galaxies 
of stars, we envisage man evolving in physi- 
eal descent from lower to higher - species. 
With the unfolding of his intelligence and 
his spiritual awareness, came man’s spiritual 
ascent in the higher consciousness of one 
God and the brotherhood of all people, trail- 
ing clouds of glory from God who is our 
home. 

From the fossil-bearing strata of geologic 
times we glimpse the ages of the earth from 
pre-Cambrian to Pleistocene times. 

From the archeological relics of prehistoric 
time we learn of man’s primitive stages as 
hunter, fisherman, tender of flocks, tiller 
of the soil, and artisan in the old stone age, 
the middle stone age, the new stone age, the 
age of bronze, and the age of iron. 

In historic times are recorded the transi- 
tions of civilization, the dynasties, wars, and 
internal struggles of the people; their forms 
of government; the ideas, customs, and tech- 
nical arts of the people, their ways of wor- 
ship, work, love, living, and of time; 
and the expressions of their humane hopes 
in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 

In atomic times the earth’s clock, with its 
thermonuclear-electronic parts, is fast tick- 
ing away toward the hour of doom or the 
time of hope in the alternative of universal 
annihilation in international war or univer- 
sal brotherhood in international cooperation 
for freedom, justice, compassion, and peace. 
The moral imperative of atomic times is the 
United Nations as an expression of the com- 
munity of faith, the community of freedom 


Chatham and Miss Page Nelson, 
of Jofin M. Morehead, 
one of the national ieaders of the Whig 


May 22 


Party, one of the most progressive and o5). 
structive governors in the history of Nort; 
Carolina, founder and first president of ty, 
alumni association of the university, a pog;. 
tion held exactly 100 years later by John y 
Morehead III, another great builder o; }), 
alma mater. ’ 


THE MOREHEAD FOUNDATION AND THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
- May I say for all of us, Mr. Moreheag 
that the youthful scholars you so nobly 
bring to your alma mater, in all times ¢, 
come, will long renew your youth in thei; 
own studies, inquiries, sports, friendship 
and dedication on this holy hill under the 
sun and the stars of the high heavens ¢ 
their immortal hopes. 

For the inspiration of youth on their 
earthly pilgrimage, the sun, on its heavenly 
journey, has revealed for your precious as. 
sociation and filial devotion no place ip 
which are more organically blended the nat. 
ural beauty of hill and forest, rock walls ang 
ivied halls, humane heritage and youthfy) 
hopes, free inquiry and zestful learning in 
the service of the people, than your alma 
mater, deep in the hearts of the people of 
North Carolina, 

Daughter of time and mother of unend. 
ing generations of youth, alma mater, under 
God, keeps ever fair and ever young in the 
light and liberty of the turning years, in 
the support of a great State, in the love and 
loyalty of her sons and daughters, in the 
quest of youth for truth, goodness and 
beauty, and in the struggles and hopes of 
the people for freedom of knowledge, equai 
justice, peace on earth and good will toward 
men in God’s own time. 











The Financing of the Boonville, Ind., 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which was written by Mr. Kenneth W. 
Weyerbacher of Boonville, Ind., to the 
magazine Nation’s Business and which 
appeared in the May 1957 issue of that 
magazine. It relates the initiative of 
that community in financing a needed 
high school. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

AcTION AT BooNVILLE 

I have been following your articles in 
Nation’s Business with interest and the one 
in the February issue—Free Ballots Depend 
on-Free Markets—was of particular interest 
‘to me. Locally we ran into difficulties with 
the money market after deciding to build 4 
much-needed high school. 

In January of last year we organized 4 


holding ‘corporation to finance, build, and 
lease for 30 years-to the school corporation 
a 


new high-school building costing $1,150.- 
plans 





Were prepared and the 
advertised for sale, we discovered 
the bond market for-municipals had vir- 
tually collapsed. By law in this State we 
were only able to offer these bonds at 4 

of 4 percent interest. No 
investment house bid our bonds in, and we 
were left hanging in the air. 
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1957 
made application to the State of Indi- 
oan common school funds and although 
our application was approved, we got in the 
middle of @ political fight between an out- 
going governor and an incoming governor 
and could receive no assurance that we could 
obtain any State funds. 
Federal aid was entirely too far away since 
it was necessary, due to our local condi- 
tions extreme overcrowding of our 


september 1958. In addition, it was the 
general feeling that Federal aid was not for 
us, since it was not only a time-consuming 
operation, but we felt it would be much 
more expensive in the long run. 

The board of directors of the corporation 
then determined to sell the bonds locally. 
Our township has an assessed valuation of 
approximately $10 million, a population of 
14,800, and around $500,000 of school indebt- 
owe determined to offer the issue to local 
people and local banks, at an average net 
interest of 4 percent. We eventually had 
117 pledges. Approximately $300,000 was 
subscribed by banks and the balance by local 
individuals. : 

We then had a meeting of the subscribers 
to the issue, drew numbers out of a hat and 
assigned them to individual bond ‘purchases. 
These people then, in order of their number 
drawn, were permitted to select the matu- 
rities which they desired. 

So far as I know, no complaints were re- 
ceived as to the maturities of the individual 
buyers and we have since delivered the bonds 
and obtained the $1,150,000 and have started 
the construction of the school which we pro- 

to have completed by September 1958 
for the use of our high-school students. 

There was no big money involved, al- 
though some of the individual purchasers 
did take rather large amounts. 

It has, we believe, presented a pretty 
cogent argument against Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Most communities could do ex- 
actly as we did, although we never heard of 
anyone else doing it nor do we know if it 
had ever been tried successfully in the past. 
Troy Township, of Perry County, Ind., has 
since followed our lead. 

We found that we could also have built 
a grade school * * * since we could have 
obtained subscriptions for an additional 
$500,000 worth of bonds. 

KENNETH W. WEYERBACHER. 

BOONVILLE, IND. 





Address by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland Before Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


“OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered. by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, at the 10th anni- 


30, 1957. 


There being no objection, the address 
we tekeeree to be printed in the Racoao, 


and § 
schools, to be in the new high school by 
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ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. McKetpin, Gover- 
NOR OF MARYLAND, AT 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION, WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Marcu 30, 1957 


I am a party man, without apology. 
Nevertheless, in my last campaign for gover- 
nor of Maryland I was honored by the sup- 
port of the ADA. I know that they did not 
support me because I am a Republican. 
They supported me because they gave me 
credit for sense enough to know that the 
way to strengthen my party was to give the 
State a good administration, and on that 
ground I was happy to receive their support. 

For the same reason I regard it as a duty, 
as well as a privilege, to appear here to ex- 
plain my position as a party man sympa- 
thetic with the liberal point of view and to 
state what I think that implies in the 
immediate future. But to clear the air, let 
me point out that this is one occasion on 
which I am not campaigning—talking poli- 
tics, yes, but not for the purpose of winning 
an election. When a man is campaigning 
he must talk about the things that interest 
the voters, and those are usually things of 
immediate concern, rather than long-range 
policy. 

But constitutional limitations forbid my 
running agan for governor of Maryland, and 
I am not now a candidate for any other 
office. So I seize the occasion to talk to you 
of things that may have no bearing onthe 
voting in 1958, but that in the course of 
the next 10 years are going to be very im- 
portant indeed. 

Liberalism in this country is not a pro- 
gram, nor even a policy, but an attitude. Its 
opponents have done their best to convince 
the world that it is not even an attitude, but 
merely a pose; hence the sneering refer- 
ences to bleeding hearts and the allegations 
that the liberal is a sentimentalist. Of 
course it can be true; but a reactionary can 
be, and often is, as much of a sentimentalist 
as any liberal. 

Liberal and conservative alike face a world 
of change and neither can do anything about 
that, for it is a condition of life. The dif- 
ference between them is in their attitude 
toward changes that they cannot prevent. 
‘The liberal is chiefly concerned by what may 
be gained through wise action; the conserva- 
tive is chiefly concerned with what may be 
lost by unwise action. One may be as hon- 
est as the other, and which attitude a man 
assumes may depend as much on his tem- 
perament as-on anything else. 

For my part, I feel that in the United States 
today the hope of gain is more important 
than the danger of loss, but I am firmly 
convinced that gain isn’t going to be auto- 
matic. The possibility is there; but the pos- 
sibility can be realized only by bold, vigorous, 
and intelligent action. Merely sitting still 
inevitably means loss. The conservatives, 
at least the wiser ones, agree with that. They 
are for action as much as any liberal; but 
their action is confined to nailing down 
what we have rather than trying to increase 
it. 

Recognizing then that change inevita- 
ble, and assuming that appropriate action 
to meet it is tive, we arrive at the 
crucial question— t action is appropriate 
in the circumstances that exist? 

Let me repeat for emphasis that I am not 
talking about a program outlining steps 
that should be taken tomorrow or next week. 
I am talking about « long-range policy for 
liberalism, covering certainly the next 10 
years and probably the remainder of this 
century. 1 am not suggesting how to win 
an election, I am arguing for a point of view 
to be held through many elections. 

As regards foreign affairs, the liberal 
point of view is pretty firmly established. 
This country is committed to the proposition 
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that the possibilities of human freedom have 
not been exhausted. It is our position that 
the art of self-government by free men, far 
from being worn out, has no more than be- 
gun its finest development. Therefore we 
are determined that it shall not perish from 
the earth, but shall have a chance to flourish, 
and to come to its full flower, not here only 
but in other parts of the world as well. 

But as regards domestic affairs, the position 
of liberalism is by no means so strong, and 
I suggest that one reason is the failure of 
liberal thought to keep up with the marcn 
of events. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
denying the value of the immediate liberal 
program. We must continue the fight to 
create genuine equality of opportunity. We 
must root out the last remnants of economic 
serfdom. We must be eternally vigilant 
against all efforts to establish any form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. All this is 
good and necessary work and to discourage 
it by questioning its value would be the 
height of stupidity. 

But above and beyond and behind all this 
there is an enormous problem to which our 
political leaders are paying little attention 
except in matters of detail. I refer to the 
most important change that has affected 
American life since the beginning of the 
century, the transfer of the vast majority of 
our people from a rural to an urban environ- 
ment. Since 1910 although the total popu- 
lation has risen from 92 million to 160 mil- 
lion, the number of people living on the 
farm has actually decreased from 32 million 
to 25 million. 

On the other hand, we have been develop- 
ing not so much cities as groups of cities, in 
the Chicago area, in the Los Angeles area, 
and especially in the area from Boston to 
Washington, which is becoming more and 
more like one gigantic city, of which Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York are merely 
subdivisions. We have had nothing like 
this before, so we have no precedents by 
which we may be guided in the management 
of such a concentration of population. In 
Baltimore, for example, we are preparing to 
go to the Susquehanna River to insure our 
water supply, and there we begin to en- 
croach on Philadelphia’s water supply. 

Such a change is bound to affect all our 
ways of living profoundly and especially it is 
bound to affect the art of government. We 
have understood that as it regards details 
and we have developed an army of experts 
in such matters—housing experts, park-and- 
playground experts, traffic experts, and in- 
numerable others. But we have developed 
no conspicuous group of leaders who are de- 
voting their thinking not to details, but to 
the overall problem, that of developing a 
population expert in the ways of urban 
living. 

It is quite different from living in a 
sparsely settled region. It is also quite 
different from living in the cities that 
existed in, say, 1910. What Al Smith learned 
by living in the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge 
is not of much use to boys and girls growing 
up in such places as Greenbelt, on the edge 
of Washington, or Middle River, on the edge 
of Baltimore. 

For my part, I believe that life can be as 
rich and satisfying in such places as it ever 
was in. Whittier’s snowbound farmhouse, or 
down on the Swanee River. But I don’t be- 
lieve that life can be rich and satisfying 
anywhere unless people take thought to 
make it so. And I suspect that the greatest 
task of all the asks that confront American 
liberalism is that of discovering and reveal- 
ing to our people ways and means of preserv- 
ing freedom of the mind while adjusting to 
the restrictions of the body that crowded 
living makes necessary. 

As a measure of the extent of the change 
consider how the second amendment of the 
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Constitution, “the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shail not be infringed,” has 
been in effect repealed, not by act of Congress 
and the State legislatures, but by the pres- 
sure of events. To say nothing of concealed 
weapons, you simply cannot have people 
roaming through the streets of a big city 
carrying shotguns and squirrel rifles, because 
someone would fire, and you cannot discharge 
firearms in the city without endangering 
many people. So the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms has been, not merely in- 
fringed, but very largely abolished. Yet I do 
not, believe that the American is any the less 
a freeman for that deprivation. 

But this does not apply in all cases. In the 
old-style cities, where people were piled upon 
each other in a way we would not tolerate 
now, the task of teaching newcomers how to 
adjust to urban living was assumed, not by 
liberalism, but by persons who were serving 
their own ends. So we had the political 
machines and the corrupt bosses of a genera- 
tion ago. The result was that vast numbers 
of city dwellers lost all freedom and most of 
their human dignity, becoming mere robots 
acting at the command of the bosses. 

The dispersal of the former slum-dwellers 
has broken up that old system to a large ex- 
tent, but that doesn’t mean that bossism is 
no longer possible. It cannot reappear in 
the old shape, but never doubt that it is 
capable of assuming some new shape, if con- 
ditions are right. 

The task of liberalism in the years imme- 
diately ahead is to make sure that condi- 
tions are not right for the appearance of the 
boss in a new guise. But to accomplish that 
task, liberalism must understand very clearly 
what it is trying to do. That is to say, it 
must have a very sharp perception of how 
freedom and human dignity can survive 
among people huddled together, not merely 


in cities, but in great collections of cities ‘ 


whose basic interests are in constant col- 
lision. 

If there is any definite formula by which 
this can be worked out, I don’t-know what 
it is, and I know of no one who does know. 
I am not Sir Oracle. I am not Solon, the 
Lawgiver. The best I can do is state the 
problem, which I do not expect to be solved 
by any one man, but by the joint efforts of a 
great many wise men. 

Yet, after all, it is not really new, except 
in its current terms. The basic problem of 
self-government from the beginning has 
been that of creating an informed and in- 
telligent public opinion. As conditions 
have changed we have tried many devices, 
all to the same end. In small communities 
the town meeting, or the muster served 
very well. As population increased, the 
press, especially the small-town press, took 
over. But neither the town meeting, the 
muster, nor the country weekly can serve 
in enormous concentrations of population. 
Some other device must be discovered or 
invented. 

I said “device” but of course the answer 
will be not one, but a long series of devices, 
contributed by thinkers of many types. But 
they will be liberals in the broad sense, that 
is to say, men who think it more important 
to promote good than to prevent evil. They 
will be men who believe that the Golden 
Age is ahead, not behind. They will be men 
who believe that error may be tolerated 
with safety, where reason is left free to com- 
bat it. In short, they will be men who 
believe that the human mind is capable of 
discovering new truth, even in the field of 
government, and whose hope of discovering 
new truth overcomes their fear of falling 
into new error. 

With that I return to my opening state- 
ment, I am a party man. I believe that 
partisan organization is the most efficient 
implement available with which to effect 
our purpose, and to discard it entirely would 
be tantamount to abandoning that purpose. 
But it is only an implement and, like other 
tools, it can be bent or broken and so be- 
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comes useless, in which case it has to be dis- 
carded. This is, however, a misfortune to 
be avoided if possible, and it can be avoided 
when party men are alert and boldly deter- 
mined to keep the party organization always 


as the ADA is, of co 
parties in shape, 
be approved by 
Your advantage is 
commitments, you 
the long view, to p 
than immediate tactics. 
mind that I have invi 
this difficult problem 
urban life with all its 
confusion, our people 
understanding of the 

You can do this bet 
whose immediate problem is to win the nex 
election; but in doing it, you will be 
the parties, both parties, to better purpose, 
perhaps, than their own leaders. For -you 
will be both to achieve the ulti- 
mate end that both profess to seek, that is, 
the establishment and maintenance in this 
Republic of the kind of self-government 
that leads to equal justice under law. 


Disappearance of Indian Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


to my attention. It is entitled ““Ameri- 
can Indian Lands Go the Way of the 
Buffalo Range,” and is written by Jay 
Edgerton of the Star staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INDIAN LANDS GO THE WAY OF THE 
BurraLo RANGE 


(By Jay Edgerton) 

One of the major concerns of all those in- 
terested in the welfare of the American In- 
— is the rapid disappearance of Indian 

Oliver LaFarge, the well-known author 
who is president of the Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs, has reported to his board 
of directors that “land is a vital element in 
the Indian economy. Tribal lands seem to 
be safe at present, but what is happening to 
individually held allotted lands is really 
alarming.” 

Contrary to widespread popular belief, In- 
dian land is not sacrosanct. Much of it can 
be sold. In this class is the so-called “al- 


“At Pine Ridge in South Dakota,” LaFarge 
points out, “where the Oglala Sioux 
despair, 23,000 acres were sold in fiscal 1955. 
It will take very few more years of the pres- 
ent policy to reduce that reservation and the 
Minnesota reservations to economic useless- 
ness. 

Sale of Indian reservation land was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1910. The coming of 
World War I, with increased demands for 
horses and beef cattle and the consequent 
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necessity for grazing lands, brought « :,, 
mendous acceleration in sales of Inqi,, 
lands. 

Throughout the 1920's, sales of Indian 
lands continued all over the western high 
plains, except in the Southwest where mos, 
Indian land is unallotted. " 

By 1934 many Indian leaders and those 
interested in Indian welfare were alarme 
by the dwindling land resources and when 

passed the Indian Reorga: ization 
Act a provision was written into it allowing 
Indian tribes to buy up land that individual 
Indians wanted to sell. 


tration adopted a hard policy on Indian lang 
sales. The Secretary of the Interior, by o;. 
ficial order, declared that no Indian |ang 
could ‘be sold except in cases of dire neeg 
In the intervening years, however, the order 
has been rescinded and many observers now 
argue the Government is trying to pressure 
Indians into selling their lands. 

W. O. Roberts, former director of the Aber. 
deen, S. Dak., office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in an article in the News Letter of 
the Association on American Indian Affairs, 
explains that the Indian service now has “an 
efficient real estate corps devoted to the ap. 
praisal and sale of Indian trust property. 

“Of course it is technically true that every 
sale of Indian land originates with the ap. 
plication of the Indian owner himself,” the 
News Letter continues. “A sale could not 
be made without the Indian’s signature, 
However, it is equally true that strong pres. 
sure is put on the Indian landowner, in most 
cases, to make him want to sell land. This 
pressure is artful, persuasive and almost in- 
variably successful. The only possible curb 
to the avalanche of sales would be a strong 
land policy by the Department of the In- 
terior.” 

In part—although many other factors also 
are involved here—loss of Indian lands has 
stimulated the growth of Indian slums in 
and around many western cities. When an 
Indian has sold his land and his money is 
gone he frequently tries the city in the hope 
of finding a livelihood. Im all too many 
cases he is poorly equipped to make this dif. 
cult readjustment, 

“If they (Indians) are abandoned by the 
Government,” Roberts says, “before they can 
take their in a community, there is 
trouble, and it matters little whether the 
abandonment is by termination of Federal 
services or by the more subtle means o/ sell- 
ing out their homesteads. 

“It should not be assumed that relocation 
off the reservation of a partially acculturated 
Indian family solves much, if anything: it 
merely transfers the same problems 10 an- 
other locality.” 

Last year there was a drop in Indian land 
sales below 1953-——-255,000 acres of Indian 
land changing hands as against 521,000 acres 
in the earlier year. In part, says LaFarge, 
this may have been caused by modification of 
policy following protests to the Government, 
but also cattlemen in the northern plains 
areas eased off on land acquisitions for finan- 
cial reasons. In any event too much Indian 
land is being sold. 


Safety on the High Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. all 
uf us in the Senate who represent great 
maritime and seacoast States should be 
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ularly interested in an article en- 
ee “How Soon, the Next Ship Disas- 
ter?” which is scheduled to appear in the 
June 1957 issue of the Reader's Digest. 

This informative and illuminating ar- 
ticle, written by Howard Whitman, em- 
p the great gaps which now occur 
in the safeguards and protections that 
nave been set up for those who travel the 
nigh seas, either as passengers or as 
crews of our vast merchant fleet. 

It is my hope that the material brought 
forth in this article will help to close 
some of the breaches in our maritime 
safety that have been exposed and dis- 
closed by Mr. Whitman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of this article from the June 
Reader’s Digest be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
How Soon THE Next Surp Disaster? 
(By Howard Whitman) 

On the navigation chart of the Coast Guard 
cutter Spar, as it bucked a reluctant sea 
off Nantucket Island, I noticed a penciled 
warning at @ spot where the depth is 39 
fathoms: Andrea Doria. We reached it in a 
few hours—the graveyard of a great ship. 

I had not gone to the Doria’s grave out of 
sentiment, though I could have; the memo- 
ries of @ happy voyage with my family on 
this ship a few months before the sinking 
were still fresh in my mind. I went to 
write an epitaph. Below in the dark deep 
lay a sea Queen, dead but for a single hope: 
that out of her disaster might come the 
inspiration which could save others from a 
similar tragedy. : 

The Spar hovered for 24 hours near where 
the Doria and the Stockholm collided last 
July. We saw 25 ships go through the “cross- 
roads,” this funnel where Atlantic traffic 
converges Off Nantucket. How safe were 
they? Could it happen again? 

The skipper of the Nantucket Lightship, 
George Bannan, who was returning with us 
to the mainland, remarked: “I watch the 
ships going all over the compass on foggy 
nights, and sometimes on the radar I’ve seen 
3 or 4 of them within 5 miles playing ring- 
around-the-rosie.” 

Charles Cowing, skipper of the Spar, added, 
one how it is. There’s no traffic cop out 

The comments of these Coast Guardsmen 
express what I had found in months of in- 
vestigation among captains of luxury liners, 
merchant mariners, port officials, admiralty 
lawyers, radar experts, and others of the sea 
fraternity. In their tight-lipped circle these 
men know what the public has not yet been 
told: that the Dorio-Stockholm collision was 
not just a freak hard-luck accident. Some 
such tragedy was almost inevitable. Months 
before, at the Whitehall Club, where skip- 
pers meet, @ luxury-ship master had said, 
“We're going to have a big collision that will 
wake people up. Conditions being what they 
are, it’s got to come.” ‘ 

And more are expected. Capt. Thomas W. 
Sheridan, of the Council of American Master 
Mariners, asserted, “It could happen again 
and again, We're lucky there hayen’t been 
more Dorias.” 

Every day there are 4 or 5 ship collisions, 
on the average, between vessels of 500 or 
more tons; 80 collisions per week, some 1,500 
every year. Less than 48 hours before the 
ote disaster an almost identical collision 
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in this day and age—illusions of safe slow- 
ing down in fog, of definite and well-heeded 
sea lanes, of monitored traffic, of security by 
means of radar. 

International rules governing navigation, 
the “Rules of the Road,” require ships to 
slow down in fog to moderate speed. In 
admiralty courts “moderate speed” has been 
defined as that speed at which a ship can 
stop within one-half the distance of visibil- 
ity. This should be safe enough. But do 
ships obey the rule? 

Engineer John Carrothers stated in United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings: “I have 
made some 200 transatlantic crossings, the 
majority of them as an officer on America’s 
greatest liners. Never once do I remember 
the ship slowing down in the open sea be- 
cause of fog.”’ 

Ships in the northern tracks of the At- 
lantic are requested to radio to Coast Guard 
ice-patrol ships their position, speed, the sea 
temperature, and any ice they have sighted. 
The big passenger liners regularly leave out 
“speed” when it’s foggy. One captain can- 
didiy admitted: “In any information mes- 
sages I send out during a fog I never include 
my speed, for the simple reason that I’m 
probably going full speed.” 

A Coast Guard officer said, “They don’t 
fool us, though. By plotting their course 
from point to point we know they're plow- 
ing through fog at full speed.” 

But what can the Coast Guard, or anyone, 
do? There is no authority that can crack 
down on fog speeders. After a collision— 
only after—a shipping company may have to 
pay “damages if fog speeding is proved. 
That’s why the matter is hushed. 

What does the skipper do in fog? “I sound 
my whistle every 2 minutes, I keep an eye 
on the radar, I put the engine room on 
‘standby’—and I keep right on going full 
ahead,” the captain of a passenger-cargo 
vessel declared. He said as an afterthought, 
“I know it’s dangerous.” 

All captains know it is dangerous to plunge 
through fog at full speed with these multi- 
thousand-ton steel behemoths which can 
slash each other mortally and, even in an 
emergency, may require 3 miles to stop. 
And all captains know why it is the custom 
to race through fog in spite of the danger. 

Commodore John Baylis, former captain 
of the port of New York, epitomized what I 
heard from dozens of skippers: “The master 
of a big ship has his schedule. If he docks 
late the company has had stevedores waiting 
for him and tugs engaged, and chances are 
that the steamship line runs into overtime 
or has to pay for an extra day. They don’t 
say anything to the master about being late 
but the look on their faces says, “You got us 
involved for thousands of dollars.’ The im- 
plication is, ‘Why didn’t you bring her in on 
time even if you had to take a few chances?’ ” 

So tight schedules and economy are the 
villains. Every extra hour at sea costs money 
and the pressure on shipmasters to push 
their vessels to the maximum, fog or no fog, 
is well-known on every waterfront. 

Much was said about sea lanes when the 
Doria went down. The eastbound Stockholm 
“was nearly on the westbound~track and 
some 20 miles north of the recommended 
track for vessels bound to Europe,” stated 
congressional investigators. But the Atlantic 
sea lanes, established in 1855 and later in- 
corporated in the North Atlantic Track 
Agreement, are merely recommended. 
Though the United States in 1948 made it 
mandatory for United States passenger ships 
to stick to the lanes, many nations, includ- 
ing Italy and Sweden, have never subscribed 


‘to the North Atlantic Track Agreement. 


Capt. Gunnar Nordenson of the Stock- 
holm, like every master I met, believes in sea 
lanes but he wants them mandatory and 
dependable, not merely recommended. 
Lacking this, many a captain cuts in and 
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out of lanes because if he doesn’t take a 
shortcut some competitor will. A haphaz- 
ard alinement of traffic on the sea may have 
sufficed when ships were slower, smaller, and 
fewer. But today, with floating hotels hur- 
tling toward each other, the orderly routing 
of sea traffic is urgent. 

Even my 10-year-old son was surprised 
when he asked Capt. Pietro Calamai of the 
Doria if the ship was obliged to follow a set 
course and the captain replied, “No; a master 
is free to take his ship anywhere on the 
ocean.” A child of the air age, my son be- 
lieved that just as planes file their flight 
plans before taking off, so a ship would file a 
plan that set forth the course it expected to 
follow, and that some central traffic control 
would be informed if it deviated from course. 

I asked the captain of a popular tourist 
vessel, “Isn't there some place you can query 
and get information about other ships’ posi- 
tions so you'll know what traffic you’re going 
to encounter?” 

He replied, “I always have one of my offi- 
cers pick up the New York Times on sailing 
day so I can see what's expected in and out 
of the harbor.” 

This in a day when even taxis are dis- 
patched by radio. 

The closest approach to a central informa- 
tion agency is the search and rescue setup of 
the Coast Guard, and this is fragmentary. 
At its Rescue Coordination Center in New 
York, I examined the 10- by 20-foot Atlantic 
chart that has markers on it to show ships’ 
positions. There are about 2,000 ships on 
the Atlantic at any one time, but this chart 
plotted only 150. Why? Because ships send 
in their position, course, and speed, along 
with weatner data, every 6 hours if they feel 
like it—but fewer than 10 percent of them 
feel like it. One of the world’s fastest liners 
has never reported to the Coast Guard, and 
another only twice in 5 years. 

The need is for a modern system of man- 
datory reporting of position, course, and 
speed; and an electronic plotting board that 
shows at all times where ships are and where 
they’re headed—this information to be avail- 
able to any captain who needs it. 

But isn’t radar’s all-seeing eye the answer? 

Both the Doria and the Stockholm were 
équipped with radar. And there is much 
additional evidence that radar is not the pro- 
tection it is popularly thought to be. 

Actually, overreliance upon it is regarded 
as a hazard. Admiralty courts have handled 
17 major collision cases involving radar, and 
many times that number have been settled 
out of court or are awaiting trial. In the 
Proceedings of the Merchant Marine Coun- 
cil, Admiralty Attorney Nicholas J. Healy III 
stated: “In the hands of an incompetent 
operator radar sometimes produces a false 
sense of security which will lead him to 
continue at high speed in areas of limited 
visibility.” 

In one case in which radar gave this false 
sense of security an admiralty judge re- 
marked, “This collision would not havé hap- 
pened if both vessels hadn’t had radar.” 


Tt takes skill to interpret properly the 
ghostlike pips on a radar screen. And it is 
an open secret on the waterfront that many 
who stand radar watch haven't that skill. 

The Doria hearings told the story. The 
ship’s second officer, who had been on the 
radar before the collision, was on the stand. 
What training in radar did he have? No 
actual training. How did he learn about 
radar then? He picked it up when he was 
third officer on the Conte Grande. Did he 
plot the course of the Stockholm when its 
pip appeared on the scope? No. Why not? 
He thought it wasn’t necessary.. 

In the hearing room during this testimony 
was the representative of a radar company. 
During a recess I asked him if most ships’ 
officers were competent at radar. He replied, 
“If you knew the score you’d shudder. When 
a@ shipping line buys radar equipment a sales 
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representative usually goes aboard with the 
installing technician and explains to ‘the 
officers how it works. This is like a tele- 
vision man giving instructions to a house- 
wife when he installs a set: he just shows 
her which knobs to turn. The officers pick 
up what they can, read some booklets, and 
that's about it.” 

Immediately after the Doria disaster the 
British merchant marine added to the re- 
quirements for a deck officer's license: “Sub- 
mission of a certificate of proficiency as a 
radar observer.” Said the United States con- 
gressional report on the Doria: “Every mari- 
time country should do likewise.” 

The congressional investigators also advo- 
cated a short-range radiotelephone on the 
ship’s bridge so that when another vessel 
heaves into view one skipper can talk di- 
rectly to the other. Many people were ap- 
palled after the Doria-Stockholm crash that 
the deck officers of these ships hadn't com- 
municated with each other to decide who was 
going which way. They had no bridge radio- 
phone equipment. 

Great Lakes ore boats talk to each other; 
so do tugs in the harbors. It should not be 
beyond the means of great shipping lines to 
equip each bridge with a short-range radio- 
phone. 

On United States ships there is another 
problem. Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, traveling aboard one of_ the 
world’s finest liners, remarked to the cap- 
tain, “You are the lord and master of all you 
survey.” 

The captain replied, “You are laboring un- 
der an illusion, Mr. Justice. I am just a 
navigator.” 

After hearing this story I asked the cap- 
tain in question what he had meant. He 
explained, “I had probably just got through 
hearing the union delegate tell me to go to 
hell. On American ships the unions are boss 
and the so-called delegate is more powerful 
than the captain.” 

Another American captain declared: “We 
wish we could pick our crew and know that 
every man to whom we entrust the safety 
of the ship is competent. We don’t want 
incompetents forced on us by the union. On 
one crossing I woke up in my quarters and 
saw the reflection of the sun making an arc 
around the cabin. I realized what was hap- 
pening—I had a quartermaster who didn’t 
know how to steer. I rushed to the bridge, 
and sure enough he had taken the ship 
around in a circle. If that quartermaster 
had hit another ship I'd have been respon- 
sible. The captain on a United States ship 
is supreme, but not supreme enough to 
reject an incompetent crewman when the 
union delegate says, ‘Take him.’” 

Other shipmasters told of a helmsman who 
didn’t know the difference between “course 
zero-two-nine” and “two-nine-zero” (and al- 
most ran a luxury liner into a breakwater) ; 
a third officer on watch whose eyesight was 
so bad he could see only 2 miles in 86-mile 
visibility; and a radarman who said all was 
clear just as his ship rammed another vés- 
sel in a fog (he hadn’t warmed up the radar 
set and his scope was blank, like a TV set 
for a few seconds after you turn it on). 
There are ample competent séamen, but un- 
fortunately there are also exceptions such 
as these. Yet if the captain refuses to take 
a crewman whose ability he doubts, his ship 
may be stranded in port by a walk-off. 

That's the story of the high seas, 1957. 
There is much to be done. 

I went xo the graveyard of the Andrea 
Doria because I thought she might be im- 
mortal still, might save many more than 
the 50 lives she took. For disasters can 
pay dividends. The Titanic sinking brought 
the iceberg patrol. 

Will humanity now get a dividend from the 
Doria? If mnot—how soon the next ship dis- 
aster? 
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Minnesota Recognition of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


legislature recognizing Greek Orthodoxy 
as a major faith. 

Among the press comments written to 
commemorate this important event were 
certain remarks printed in the nation- 
ally circulated publication the Atlantis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the May 12, 1957, is- 
sue of the Atlantis, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MiInnesoTa LEGISLATURE RECOGNIZES EASTERN 
ORTHODOXY 


Sr. Pavt, Mtnn—The day of March 1, 
1957, was one of historic for the 
Eastern Orthodox faith in Minnesota. “After 
2 years of preparation, a legislative bill, 
House Resolution 346, unanimously passed 
the House of 


ing the resolution are the Honorable Thomas 
N. Christie, state representative; the Rever- 
end Anthony Coniaris, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Greek Orthodox Church in Minneapolis, and 
Ernest A. Villas,-past national chairman of 
the Greek Orthodox Youth of America. Ini- 
tiated and prompted by the Greek Orthodox 
delegation, the resolution received enthu- 
siastic and helpful support from Russian, 
Serbian, Ukrainian, Syrian, and Rumanian 
Orthodox clergy, and lay representatives. 

is especially proud of the honor- 
able Thomas N. Christie, first member of 
the Orthodox Church to be elected to the 
State legislature, who has subsequently 
served five consecutive terms in the house 
of representatives. Representative. Christie 
is not only distinguished by his civic duties, 
but also as former secretary and member of 
St. Mary’s Church Board of Trustees, as a 


past district governor of the Order of Ahepa, . 


and as three-term president of Minnéapolis 
Demosthenes chapter. In 1951 Representa- 
tive Christi visited Greece and was invited 
by the American Ambassador to address the 
Greek Parliament. Upon his return to Min- 
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testimony of the confidence the People of 
Minneapolis have in his spiritual leaders); 
Ernest A. Villas is a national councilmen 
of the Greek Orthodox Youth of America, 
and has previously served as GOYA nationa} 
chairman for 3 years. He is past chairman 
of the Council of Eastern Orthodox Youth 
Leaders of the Americas and was the fi; 
faculty advisor of the Eastern Orthodox Fy). 
lowship at the University of Minnesota. A 
member of the board of trustees and cho}, 
of St. Mary's Church, he is a teacher by pro. 
fession, and is chairman of the fund rais. 
ing campaign of the new church and com. 
munity project. 


From ONE WEEK To ANOTHER—MINNeson 
Too 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman, of Minnesota, has 
signed into law a legislative bill unanimous|y 
passed by the house of representatives anq 
the senate, r Greek Orthodoxy as 
a major faith. Initiated and duly supported 
by the Greek delegation under the lead. 
ership of State Representative Thomas N. 
Christie, the bill also received the whole. 
hearted and enthusiastic:support of the Rus. 
sian, Serbian, Ukrainian, Syrian, and Ru. 
manian delegations. Mr. Ernest A. Villas, 
former national chairman of the Greek Or. 
thodox Youth of America, also was very in- 
strumental in preparing the resolution and 
in doing his best to promote its passage by 
the Minnesota Legislature. The Reverend 
Anthony Coniaris, pastor of the Greek Ortho. 
dox Church at Minneapolis, was the origina- 
tor of the idea that Minnesota too might 
follow the precedent set in at least 25 other 
States and good old Orthodoxy, the 
Holy Mother of all Holy Christian churches, 
as a major faith. Minnesota’s response was 
quick and unanimous; and 7 million Ortho- 
dox Christians in America have but words of 
heartfelt thanks and of eternal gratitude to 
offer to the Legislature of the Gopher State 
and to His Excellency, Gov. Orville L. Free- 
man. 


—— 


Aid for the Family-Size Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. AL\ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the present economic situation facing the 
American farmer provides little cause for 
optimism. The administration has de- 
vised and implemented a variety of agri- 
culture programs, yet the plight of azri- 
culture has become increasingly worse. 
If the trend continues the family farmer 
might well become a thing of the past. 

Elected representatives in the State of 
Oregon as well as Oregon farmers have 
been gravely concerned over this unfor- 
tunate trend. Recently the Oregon 
State House of Representatives enacted 
House Memorial 3 calling for lezisla- 
tion aiding the family-size farm. I be- 
lieve this memorial will be of interest 
to my and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of it be printed {ol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The memorial follows: 

House Memorial 3 
Memorial to the Honorable Senate and the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States of America, in Congress assembled 

‘We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
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lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as : 
whereas has, through the years, 


cratic form of Government and any Federal 
legislation to influence or main- 
tain a measure of the economic parity be- 
tween the rural and urban areas should be 
so designed that the major provisions 


ignored the family-type farm operator: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 


of the State of Oregon, That the Congress 
of the United States enact legislation or 
amend the various Federal laws pertain- 
ing to agriculture to the end that the eco- 
nomic benefits provided in such laws be 
pasically directed toward the family-type 
farm operator whose net income from all 
sources does not exceed $10,000 per year; 
it further 
ell That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to all mem- 
bers of the Oregon ae 
house Ma : . 
see ee Brnon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat DOotLey, 
Speaker of House. 





The Condition of the Potato Industry in 
Washington State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


| OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand an excellent letter sent to 
me by the Washington Potato and Onion 
Shippers Association, of Yakima, Wash. 
The letter sets forth with admirable 
clarity some of the problems and the 
resulting condition of the potato indus- 
try in Washington State. Among the 
industry’s problems is, of course, the 


which leaves farmers in Washington 

State at a disadvantage in their attempt 

to bring their goods to eastern markets. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 

be printed in the Appendix of the 
no 


objection, the letter 
printed in the REcorD, 


s 
5 
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Onton SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
Yakima, Wash., May 1, 1957. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 


our 
mendations be submitted in writing, we ask 
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that you give further consideration to the 
following: i 

1. Realizing that equitable freight rates 
from our producing area to all parts of our 
country are vital to the very existence of 
cur industry, we request that you continue 
your fine cooperation with Fred H. Tolan, 
our traffic manager, in his efforts in this field. 

2. The 3-percent transportation tax, in- 
itiated as a war measure, should be repealed. 
We realize the difficulty of securing any ac- 
tion that will reduce revenues. If you de- 
cide that this tax cannot be dispensed with, 
your continuéd cooperation with Fred H. 
Tolan probably could result in establishing 
a reasonable ceiling or maximum limitation 
of not more than, and we ‘hope less than, 
3 cents per hundredweight. 

3. The Washington State College, Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, the Washing- 
ton State Potato Commission, State of Wash- 
ington Department of Agriculture, and 
cooperating units of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are work- 
ing together on a planned program of re- 
search and education. We are recently ad- 
vised that on account of lack of funds, their 
program does not provide for a pathologist, 
as recently hoped for, to assist in the potato 
research program in the Columbia Basin. 
We request your aid in securing such a 
scientist to be provided by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to round out the 
potato research program in this area. 

4. The Columbia Basin project area in- 
cludes approximately 2,500,000 acres. One 
million twenty-nine thousand of these acres 
are suitable for irrigation. The original 
land classification by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation segregated the lands into three major 
irrigable land classes. To further subdivide 
the- lands an adaptation of soil series was 
superimposed over the three land classes. 
The integration of the land classes and soil 
groups forms 22 land types. The topography 
extends from level plain area, through gently 
rolling, to rough eroded canyon areas. The 
climate varies from sometimes Well below 
zero winter temperatures to occasional desert 
heat extremes of 100 or more degrees. This 
diversification of land types, topography, and 
climate in a compact area provides an ideal 
location for a Federal agricultural regional 
research laboratory and experimental station. 

5. You have already been fully advised of 
disastrous effects on our potato industry 
by the interpretation by the inspection 
service that “dark, discolored, slightly sunk- 
en areas” on potatoes that arrive in the 
various markets when shipped under ma- 
turity conditions, that with mutual knowl- 
edge and consent of buyer and shipper, per- 
mit the loading of potatoes with considerable 
percentages of “badly skinned” tubers having 
50 percent or more of the skin missing or 
feathered, is evidence of unsuitable shipping 
conditions. You have emphasized to the 
Department our recommendation that the 
terminal interpretation of suitable shipping 
conditions be liberalized on arrival inspec- 
tions after transit. 

It is generally considered that with State- 
Federal inspection available at practically 
all potato shipping points, that a certificate 
of inspection issued under State-Federal reg- 
ulations should be final determination of 
“suitable shipping” condition. 

We have been favored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture by their 
arranging a meeting with industry repre- 
sentatives of our State on the evening of 
June 4, at the Pacific Power & Light Audi- 
torium in Yakima. Both Mr. E. E. Conklin, 
Chief, Fresh Products Standardiaztion and 
Inspection Branch, and John J. Dimond, 
Acting Chief, Regulatory Branch of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will be here. It 
is hoped that after full discussion we will 
have a meeting of minds and favorable ac- 
tion on our recommendation. You will re- 
ceive from us a full report of this meeting. 
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6. The present prospects are for a favorable 
potato production year with perhaps an- 
other surplus crop, We are advised that it is 
reasonably probable that a diversion program 
will again be initiated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to aid in with- 
holding an undesirable surplus from the 
fresh market. It is greatly to be desired 
that this program be effective June 15, 1957, 
in order that the intermediate crop be under 
its provision. Your assistance in bringing 
this recommendation to favorable conclusion 
is requested. 

In this connection, you will remember that 
we were criticized in Dr. Butz’ letter for not 
staying within our acreage guide. We are 
enclosing a production sheet from the office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation listing area 
production for the past 10 years. It is to be 
noted that if the new area of the Columbia 
Basin project is deducted from our present 
total State acreage, we would have reduced 
our acreage almost 50 percent. We believe 
that new lands coming into production, 
farmed by new growers should have some 
consideration in programing acreage guides. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orts C. Morer, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Washington Potato and Onion 
Shippers Association, Inc. 





Potatoes in the State of Washington and 
on Columbia Basin project land, 1946 te 
1956, inclusive + 





State of Washington Columbia Basin 
project 











Year 
Acres | Production | Acres | Production 
(bushels) (bushels) 

1946_..... 44, 000 10, 120, 000 | iat Sraieeanidintiltneet 
1947__; 34, 000 SET Boutunecaleocsaccces a 
1948._.... 40, 000 12, 600, 000 16 8, 600 
1949 .| 36,000 10, 080, 000 231 83, 000 
1950 .| 38, 000 11, 780, 000 334 147, 100 
28, 000 10, 920, 000 429 198, 200 
26, 000 10, 660, 000 3, 715 1, 544, 200 
27, 000 10, 800, 000 6, 142 2, 838, 200 
...| 30, 000 13, 200, 000 9, 059 4, 210, 100 
_..--.| 38,000 16, 055, 000 | 14, 621 7, 545, 000 
1956_.....} 41, 000 16, 491, 000 | 20, 867 9, 819, 900 


1 Recommended acreage guide for 1957, 85 percent. 





Theodore Roosevelt’s Relations 


With Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
vice chairman of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt: His Relations With Labor.” 


‘'This material has been prepared by the 


Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and is thoroughly 
documented. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: His RELATIONS WITH 
LABOR 

Theodore Roosevelt was “by nature a con- 
servative,” wrote Hermann Hagedorn, “(but) 
he recognized * * * that true conservatism 
demanded a just reappraisal of industrial 
and economic conditions, and prompt, fare 
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reaching remedial action.”* One of the goals with his usual energy. About a third ous to interfere with relations between en, 


peculiarities of Roosevelt's career was that 
despite his conservative nature, his initial 
distrust and suspicion of the labor movement 
were gradually but steadily moderated until, 
toward the end of that career, he had become 
an ardent and outspoken champion of labor 
causes. 

In his first political post, New York State 
assemblyman, Roosevelt opposed almost 
every piece of legislation sponsored or fa- 
vored by the unions. He fought the move- 
ment to abolish convict contract labor. He 
opposed and helped defeat in 1882 bills to 
increase the wages of New York City laborers. 
He was hostile to the attempt to increase the 
salaries of New York City firemen and police. 
He opposed several measures to regulate and 
shorten hours of work. He thought that men 
who worked 14 and 16 hours a day were un- 
fortunate, but he “refused to countenance 
the sort of legislation which contemplated 
an interference with the rights of individual 
employers.” * In short, as he put it, he did 
not “pretend to have the interest of work- 
ingmen at heart.’ + 

Reform, however, was always a major in- 
terest for Roosevelt and he made exceptions 
in his generally antilabor position when 
the problems of women, children, and public 
health were concerned. During the cam- 
paign by the New York labor and reform 
forces against conditions in the tenement 
house cigar manufacturing industry, Roose- 
velt was appointed to the legislature's inves- 
tigating committee. “As a matter of fact,” 
he later wrote, “I had supposed I would be 
against the legislation * * * for the re- 
spectable people I knew were against 
it. * * * However, my first visits to the ten- 
ement-house districts in question made me 
feel that, whatever the theories might be, 
as a matter of practical commonsense I 
could not conscientiously vote for the con- 
tinuance of the condition which I saw.’’* 
Thereafter he vigorously supported bills to 
abolish tenement-house manufacturing, not 
because labor unions supported the legis- 
lation but almost despite that support. The 
law was a necessary “hygienic measure.” * 
He told Governor Grover Cleveland, while 
pleading for the governor’s approval for the 
legislation, that he was “opposed to most 
trade union measures, but this bill was an 
exception to the rule.”? 

As the Republican candidate for mayor 
of New York City in 1886, Roosevelt enjoyed 
the support of the most conservative ele- 
ments of the city. He ran third to Tam- 
many'’s Abram 8S. Hewitt and to the candi- 
date of the labor movement, Henry George. 

Roosevelt was to change many of his ideas 
about labor, but he never gave up his vigor- 
ous opposition to labor violence. He was 
furious at the Haymarket rioters of 1886.' 
As a member of the New York Police Board, 
he was zealous in efforts to quell violence. 
The New York Times commented, shortly 
after Roosevelt’s appointment, that “for a 
mob, the force had neither fear nor favor, 
and for a mob of strikers it was peculiarly 
prompt and thorough”.® To union leaders, 
Roosevelt asserted that he was “a strong be- 
liever in the rights of labor” but that he was 
“all the more bound to see that lawlessness 
and disorder were put down, and that no 
rioter was permitted to masquerade under 
the guise of being a friend of labor.”* In 
1895 he wrote, “The reckless labor agitator 
who arouses the mob to riot and bloodshed 
is in the last analysis the most dangerous of 
the workingman’s enemies. This man is a 
real peril; and so is his sympathizer, the 
legislator, who to catch votes denounces the 
judiciary and the military because they put 
down mobs.” 

GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


By the time he became Governor of New 
York, Roosevelt’s views on labor causes had 
become quite favorable; and he pursued his 
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of his first message to the legislature he de- 
voted to a discussion of the need for better 
enforcement of existing labor legislation and 
the passage of rigid factory laws. Poor en- 
forcement he attributed, at least in part, to 
the fact that employees rarely complained 
“for fear of being discharged.” He recom- 
mended that the “enforcement of the entire 
body of legislation relating to labor be placed 
under the board of factory inspectors.” * 
In addition, he announced plans to elimi- 
nate unlicensed employment bureaus, settle 
strikes with the aid of the bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration, improve the work of 
the bureau of labor statistics, and speed up 
the municipal courts’ handling of wage 
disputes.* 

In his second annual message to the legis- 
lature he devoted less space to labor. For the 
most part he pointed to the record of his 
first year. The only major recommendation 
he made was for the passage of an employers’ 
liability law. 

His record as governor in the field of labor 
legislation was impressive. Roosevelt worked 
vigorously to secure the passage of a sweat- 
shop law to make buildings used for manu- 
facturing purposes meet decent health 
standards in order to be licensed. He was 
convinced that “the uneconomic, unwhole- 
some, and un-American sweatshop system 
[must] disappear from our industrial life.” * 
The legislature responded with a law pro- 
viding for additional factory inspectors, 
licensing of tenements in which manufac- 
turing was carried on, labeling of tenement- 
made goods, and the extension of the powers 
of the factory inspector. Roosevelt’s inter- 
est in this matter was so acute that, in 1900, 
he personally toured the tenement sweatshop 
districts to inspect for violations of the law, 
the first such visit by a Governor of New 
York. 

Although he failed to secure the enact- 
ment of an employers’ liability law, he did 
sign a mags of labor bills. Among the more 
important were those which required licenses 
for tenement house manufacturers, increases 
in the size and power of the factory inspec- 
tor, the creation of a tenement house com- 
mission whose findings resulted in much 
legislation to improve housing conditions, 
regulation of the working hours of women 
and children, the protection of women and 
children from dangerous machinery, build- 
ing equipment inspection for workers’ safety, 
amendment and extension of the mechanics’ 
lien laws, reduction of the hours of drug 
clerks, and provision for the prosecution of 
violators of the 8-hour law and prevail- 
ing rate of wages on State work. In addi- 
tion, he signed bills giving a salary increase 
to New York City public-school teachers, for 
the registration of laborers for municipal 
employment so that preference might be 
given according to the date of application, 
to amend the law requiring seats for women 
in fac es to include waitresses in a hotel 
or restaurant, for the prosecution of labor 
law violators by district attorneys in any 
county on complaint of the factory inspec- 
tor, and for the publication of a quarterly 
bulletin on labor conditions.* 

Roosevelt failed to gain the legislature’s 
consent to some of his proposals. -Under 
pressure from retail merchants, the lawmak- 
ers refused to transfer the enforcement of 
the merchantile law of 1896, which regulated 
the work of women and children in stores, 
from the New York City Board of Health to 
the State factory inspector. He was not 
able to obtain State supervision of private 
employment agencies. And he vetoed a bill 
relating to safety appliances on scaffolding 
for the use of employees because it might 
have forced the use of a certain patented 
device by all builders.” 

“I know we should work for humanity,” 
Roosevelt told the City Club in New York 
in 1899, “but I also know that it is danger- 
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ployer and employed.” At first he was rp, 
luctant to approve legislation regulating j,. 
bor’s hours and wages, but he signed the ja, 
for an 8-hour workday and prevailing rat, 
of wages on State work because, he said, 
was “wise for the State to set a good exap. 
ple” and because he regarded the gener,) 
tendency toward an 8-hour day as “‘healtp. 
ful."-» 

“I believe in shortening the hours of labo, 
and I am happy to say that we have passeq 
in New York State a very drastic 8-hour lay 
for public employment,” he wrote. “It is the 
kind of progress which should be made very 
slowly and with caution.” ” 

Roosevelt was, of course, acutely conscic.;s 
of the influence of labor leaders. One of 
the first things he did on arriving in Albany 
was to ask various labor leaders to come to 
see him. He sought a wide range of opinion 
on labor measures, conferring with nationa| 
as well as local labor leaders, rival union 
groups, and intellectuals in the labor move. 
ment. He sympathized with labor's disap. 
pointment over the failure of the legislature 
to pass an employers’ liability law and a4 
his best to secure its passage.” 

Despite the achievements of his adminis. 
tration, Roosevelt remained an object of 
suspicion to many labor men, chiefly because 
of his propensity for the use of troops in in. 
dustrial disturbances. The slightest threat 

- of violence, and Roosevelt was ready to rush 
troops to the scene of the dispute. He did 
so in the Croton Dam strike, and was pre- 
pared to do so in the Buffalo grain shovelers 
strike and the New York City street railway 
strikes. The critics of this policy he ac. 
cused of truckling to the labor vote.” 

In the opinion of one commentator, Roose. 
velt, as Governor, had not reached the point 
where he\ was willing to accept organized 
labor as a bargaining power with rights 
equal to those of employers and govern- 
ment. He resented the persistent pressure 
which labor placed upon him and in his 
correspondence expressed disgust for labor's 
methods. He had h for the approval 
and admiration of ¢€-union men, but his 
best efforts failed to win appreciation.» 

PRESIDENT 


Still feeling his way in the Presidency, 
Roosevelt’s first annual message to the Con- 
gress was essentially cautious in tone. He 
asked for, and later was granted, the creation 
of a Department of Commerce and Libor. 
He requested the maintenance of the tariff 
to protect labor and the reenaction of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. He asked for legisla- 
tion to do away with the competition of 
convict contract labor in the open labor 
market, to enforce the 8-hour law, to pro- 
tect women and children from excessive 
hours of labor, night work; and unsanitary 
conditions. He praised the efforts of labor 
unions, but cautioned that “the chief factor 
in the success of each man * * * must ever 
be the sum total of his own individual quali- 
ties and abilities.” * 

Implementing his policies, he tried to 
remedy the lax enforcement of the Federal 
8-hour law by Executive action, helped push 
through Cohgress laws improving working 
conditions of miners in the Territories, su- 
pervising employment agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and protecting. street rail- 
way motormen and conductors in the Dis- 
trict.. Also for the District, legislation was 
passed to safeguard factory employees 
against accidents and to control child labor. 
Roosevelt urged the Congress to puss 4 
workmen's compensation law for the protec- 
tion of Government employees, but accepted 
@ watered-down version of his origina) pro- 
posals. He consoled himself with the 
thought that it was the best he could get 
and that at least it committed the Govern- 
ment to the right policy.*% Roosevelt a1s0 
obtained legislation to improve railroad 
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sentiment began to swing to the miners. 


He called a conferencesof both parties at 
the White House. Mitchell offered to accept 
the findings of a commission to be appointed 
for the purpose of the union’s 
complaints, but Baer bluntly refused. The 
meeting ended in failure and the strike went 


on. 
Roosevelt now decided to intervene even 


ests advanced by the union. Nevertheless, 
irrespective of whether a should or 
should not, and does or does not, join the 
union of his trade, all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of that man as an American 
and as a citizen should be safeguarded and 
upheld by the law.” ** 


Roosevelt’s final thoughts on labor 

are probably best embodied in the Progres- 
— Party’s labor plank in 1912. These 
Effective legislation to prevent industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, 
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involuntary een. and other in- 
jurious effects incident to modern industry; 

The fixing of minimum safety and health 
standards for the various occupations, and 
the exercise of the public authority of State 
and Nation to maintain such standards; 

The prohibition of child labor; 

Minimum-wage standards for women; 

The prohibition of nightwork for women 
and the establishment of an 8-hour day for 
women and young persons; 

One day’s rest in seven for all wage- 
workers; . 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour in- 
dustries; 

The abolition of the convict contract labor 
system; 

Publicity as to wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor; 

Standards of compensation for death by 
industrial accidents and diseases which 
would transfer the burden of lost earnings 
from the families of working people to the 
industry, and thus to the community; 

The protection of home life against the 
hazards of sickness, irregular employment, 
and old age through the adoption of a system 


‘of social insurance adapted to American 





1Encyclopedia Britannica, 1953 edition, 
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The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “People and the Budget,” 
which appeared in the Florence (S. C.) 
Morning News on May 16, 1957, and 
which merits the attention of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foilows: 

PEOPLE AND THE BUDGET 


We concur with President Eisenhower that 
the price of peace is high. We agree that 
we can weaken our defenses against the 
enemy only at our own peril. Foreign aid 
of some kind is an essential factor in Amer- 
ica’s responsibility to this immensely com- 
plex world. “Good defense is not cheap.” 
That is sound doctrine. 

But we do not agree that this country’s 
complex and wasteful bureaucracy is worth 
the cost. ‘ American Government is honey- 
combed with unnecessary bureaus and Fed- 
eral jobholders that spend Federal tax 
money with a lavishness that sickens. 

In his address to the people the President 
said that “no great reductions in it (the 
Federal budget) are possible unless Congress 
eliminates or curtails existing Federal pro- 
grams, or all of us demand less service from 
the Government.” 

The President vigorously defended defense 
spending and foreign aid. He is on sound 
ground when he takes the position that we 
must be willing to pay the cost of an ade- 
quate defense and that we must use Ameri- 
can influence through American aid to help 
correct economic conditions abroad that 
contribute to world unrest. 

There is, and we think happily, a ground 
swell for national economy. But the 
trouble is that that ground swell is in favor 
of economy so long as it doesn’t strike 
home. And political spokesmen who trump- 
et for budget cutting aren’t willing to take 
the political rap that comes from support- 
ing economy in an area affecting their con- 
stituents. 

The budget needs cutting. Not even in 
the field of defense spending and foreign aid 
is lavish spending of hard-earned tax dollars 
justified. “Realistic spending administered 
with business efficiency should characterize 
every dollar spent for defense whether it be 
for the Military Establishment or as foreign 
aid. Freehanded spending abroad is un- 
fair to every American taxpayer. 

But freehanded domestic spending is 
equally unfair. This administration thinks 
& $71,800,000,000 budget necessary because 
that’s the only kind of budget capable of 
keeping up the spending habits to which 
Americans have become accustomed. We 
have looked to the Government so long that 
we've established the habit of being sub- 
sidized and we expect it. And taking the 
cue from the people, the Government has 
created a lavish and complex bureaucracy 
that spends money as if it were as plentiful as 
water after a Texas flood. We recall that 
several years ago the Federal Government 
spent $1,800 for the erection of four hand 
rails to the steps of the Florence post office. 
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Sometime, somewhere it must stop if we are 
to remain nationally solvent. But when it 
stops it will be because pressure from the 
people has demanded it—from people who are 
willing to accept Government economy in 
areas that affect themselves. 





Italian Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday I spoke at a gathering of the 
Calumet Chapter of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Immigration which 
was held in the City Hall, Gary, Ind. 

On Monday, a Subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee under 
the chairmanship of Congressman 
CarnaHan, held hearings in the First 
Congressional District of Indiana with 
the purpose of -recording a cross section 
opinion of our Foreign Policy Program. 

The following resolution ‘was unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon and submitted to the con- 
gressional subcommittee on Monday: 
RESOLUTION OF THE CALUMET CHAPTER OF THE 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN IMMIGRA- 

TION PASSED AT THE MEETING OF SaIp CHAP- 

ter, HeLp May 19, 1957, 1n Gary, IND. 


Whereas a congressional committee will 
hold hearings in Gary, Ind., to give the people 
of this region the opportunity to express 
their views on the question of foreign aid to 
foreign nations by our Federal Government; 
and , 

Whereas it is our belief that the foreign 
aid given to our allied nations has brought 
remarkable results, both in their struggle to 
rebuild their economy and to rearm them- 
selves in order to give our Nation valid co- 
operation in stopping the spread of commu- 
nism in the different countries; and 

Whereas such foreign aid, when properly 
given, as it is in the case of Italy under the 
able administration of the former Ambassa- 
dor, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, brought very 
good results, both in the economy of the 
country and also in taking away from the 
communistic idea large ‘masses of workers, 
who for years have been fed the idea of Amer- 
ican imperialism; and 

Whereas for the safety of our country we 
need the full cooperation of our allies in all 
fields; and 

Whereas our enemies point to our immi- 
gration laws as discriminatory to national 
minorities, and it is necessary to show that 
we are in good faith when we give aid: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Calumet Chapter of the 
American Committee on Italian Migration, 
That its members, who cover the entire Calu- 
met region of the State of Indiana, go on 
record as favoring the continuation of eco- 
nomical and financial aid to our allied na- 
tions, so that they can be in position to fully 
cooperate with the United States in contain- 
ing communism and attempt to make this 
world a better place to live; be it further 

Resolved, That our immigration laws be 
changed so as to remove from them the 
present discrimination to national minor- 
ities. 

Sam BuUsHEMr?, 
President. 

Rocco V. SCHIRALLI, 
Secretary. 
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Law, To Survive, Must Be Moral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the contempt trial of Arthur 
Miller has not yet been decided, and 
regardless of its outcome, I believe the 
questions raised by John Steinbeck to be 
worthy of consideration and thought 
by all Members of Congress who must 
pass on questions of judgment such as 
these. I respectfully submit the article 
for the consideration of my colleagues, 

The article follows: 

[From Esquire for June 1957] 
THe TRIAL oF ARTHUR MILLER 
(By John Steinbeck) 

The trial of Arthur Miller for contempt 
of Congress brings close to all of us one of 
the strangest and most frightening dilemmas 
that a people and a government has ever 
faced. It is not the first trial of its kind, 
nor will it in all probability be the last. 
But Arthur Miller is a writer—one of our 
very best. What has happened to him could 
happen to any writer; could happen to me. 
We are face to face with a problem by no 
means easy of solution. “Is a puzzlement!” 

No man knows what he might do in a 
given situation, and surely many men must 
wonder how they would act if they were in 
Arthur Miller’s shoes. I wonder what I 
would do. 

Let me suppose that I were going to trial 
for contempt of Congress as he is. I might 
be thinking somewhat as follows: 

There is no doubt that Congress has the 
right, under the law, to ask me any ques- 
tion it wishes and to punish my refusal to 
answer with a contempt charge. The Con- 
gress has the right to do nearly anything 
conceivable. It has only to define a situa- 
tion or an action as a “clear and present 
danger” to public safety, public morals, or 
public health. The selling or eating of 
mince pie could be made a crime if Con- 
gress determined that mince pie was a 
danger to public health—which it probably 
is. Since many parents raise their children 
badly, mother love could be defined as a 
danger to the general welfare. 

Surely, Congress has this right to ask me 
anything on any subject. The question is: 
Should the Congress take advantage of that 
right? 

Let us say that the congressional com- 
mittee feels that the Communist Party and 
many groups which have been linked with 
it—sometimes arbitrarily—constitute a clear 
and present danger to the Nation. Now 
actually it is neither virtue nor good judg- 
ment on my part that has kept me from 
joining things. I am simply not a joiner 
by nature. Outside of the Boy Scouts and 
the Episcopal choir, I have never had an im 
pulse to belong to things. But su 
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dividuals I have seen at meetings of such 
groups. I hope my reasoning then would go 
as follows: 
« ‘The people I knew were not and are not, 
in my estimation, traitors to the Nation. If 
they were, I would turn them in instantly. 
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If I give names, it is reasonably certain ¢).; 
the persons mamed will be called up ang 
questioned. In some cases they wi!) lose 
their jobs, and in any case their reputations 
and standing in the community wil! sus, 
And remember that these are persons w), 
I honestly believe are innocent of any wrono. 
doing. Perhaps I do not feel that I have tha, 
right; that to name them would not only 
be disloyal but actually immoral. The com. 
mittee then is asking me to commit an in. 
morality in. the name of public virtue 

If I agree, I have outraged one of our basi, 
codes of conduct, and if I refuse I am guilty 
of contempt of Congress, sentenced to prison 
and fined. One way outrages my sense of 
decency and the other brands me as a felon, 
And this brand does not fade out. 

Now suppose I have children, a little prop. 
erty, a stake in the community. The threat 
of the contempt charge jeopardizes every. 
thing I love. Suppose, from worry or cow. 
ardice, I agree to what is asked. My deep 
and wounding shame will be with me always, 

I cannot be reassured by the past perform. 
ance of the committee; I have read daily for 
a number of years the testimony of admitteq 
liars and perjurers whose charges have been 
used to destroy the peace and happiness 
of people I do not know, and many of whom 
were destroyed without being tried. 

Which path am I to choose? Either way 
Iam caught. It may occur to me that a man 
who is disloyal to his friends could not be 

to be logal to his country. You 
ean’t slice up morals. Our virtues begin at 
home. They do not change in a courtroom 
unless the pressure of fear is put upon us. 

But if I am caught between two horrors, 
so is the Congress caught. Law, to survive, 
must be moral. To force personal immoral- 
ity on a_man, to wound his private virtue, 
undermines his public virtue. If the Com- 
mittee frightens me enough, it is even pos- 
sible that I may make up things to satisfy 
the questioners. This has been known to 
happen. A law which is immoral does not 
survive and a government which condones 
or fosters immorality is truly in clear and 


present danger. 

The had a perfect right to pass 
the Alien and Sedition Act. This law was 
repealed because of public revulsion. The 
Escaped Slave laws had to be removed be- 
cause the people of free States found them 
immoral. The Prohibition laws were so gen- 
erally flouted that all law suffered as a 
consequence. 

We have seen and been revolted by the 
Soviet Union’s encouragement of spying and 
telling, children reporting their parents, 
wives informing on their husbands. In Hit- 
ler’s Germany, it was considered patrictic to 
report your friends and relations to the au- 
thorities. And we in America have felt safe 
But are 


The mien in Congress must be conscious of 
their terrible choice. Their legal right is 
clearly established, but should they n0% 
think of their moral responsibility als)? In 
their attempts to save the Nation from at- 
tack, they could well undermine the deep 
personal morality which is the Nation's final 
defense. The Congress is truly on trial along 
with Arthur Miller. 

Again let me change places with Arthur 
Miller. .I have refused to name people. | 
am indicted, convicted, sent to prison. If 
the charge were murder or theft or extortion 

I would be subject to punishment, because 
I and all men know that these things are 
But if I am imprisoned for some- 
thing I have been taught from birth is 4 
good thing, then I go to jail with a deep 
sense 


of injustice and the rings of that in- 
justice are bound to spread out like an in- 
fection. If I am bra ugh to suffer for 


ve eno 
my principle, rather than to save mysel! by 
hurting other people I believe to be inno- 
cent, it seems to me that the law suffers 
more than I, and that contempt of the law 
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snd of the Congress is a real contempt rather 
one. 


legalistic 
the jer the law, Arthur Miller is guilty. 
+ he seems also to be brave. Congress 
that it must press the charge against 


pim, to keep its prerogative alive. Buc can 
y not hope that our Representatives will in- 


their dilemma? Respect for law can 


res high only if the law is respectable. ~ 


qhere is a clear and present danger here, not 
to arthur Miller, but to our changing and 
evolving way of iife. . 

if I were in Arthur Miller’s shoes, I do not 
know what I would do, but I could wish, 
for myself and for my children, that I would 
be brave enough to fortify and defend my 
private morality as he has. I feel profoundly 
that our country is better served by in- 
gividtal courage and morals than by the safe 
and public patriotism which Dr. Johnson 
calied the last refuge of scoundrels. 

My father was @ great man, as any lucky 
man’s father must be. He taught me rules 
1 do not think are abrogated by our nervous 
and hysterical times. These laws have not 
peen annulled; these rules of attitudes. He 
taught me—glory to God, honor to my family, 
joyalty to my friends, respect for the law, 
jove of country, and instant and open revolt 
against tyranny, whether it come from the 
pully in the schoolyard, the foreign dictator, 
or the local demagog. 

And if this be treason, gentlemen, make 
the most of it. 





Heroic Rescue in Surf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Man Swims to Rescue of Girl 
in Undertow,” published in the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News. The article de- 
scribes the heroic rescue in heavy surf of 
a 14-year-old Durham girl who was being 
pulled out to sea by an undertow. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One HunpDRED Yarps in Surr—Mawn Swims To 
RESCUE OF Girt IN UNDERTOW 

ATLANTIC BEACH, May 20—Jimmy Thomp- 
son, @ young father of Route 1, Mebane, 
swam more than 100 yards in heavy surf 
yesterday and rescued a 14-year-old Durham 
girl being pulled out to’sea by an undertow. 
Thompson, 





about 25, was fishing on the 
Triple Ess Fishing Pier near. here when he 
saw that Shirley Holder was in trouble. 
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to launch the boat were unsuccessful. It 
kept getting swamped by heavy seas kicked 
up by stiff southwest winds and a falling 
tide. 

“If ever a man deserves a medal for hero- 
ism, Thompson does. It was the greatest 
display of courage I ever saw,” said Barry 
West, manager of the pier. 





Bank Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excerpt from an address 
by Harry J. Harding, honorary presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12th Federal Reserve District, 
and president of the First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, Pleasanton, Calif., at the 
annual convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association, at Miami, Fla., on 
April 27, 1957: 

So that we may have something to shoot 
at, let me suggest an addition to any bank 
merger bill, along the following lines: 

.No merger shall be approved under this 
act, in cities of 10,000 or less population, 
when the result will be 2 or less banks located 
in the city in which the merging bank is 
located; nor in cities of more than 10,000 
population up to 25,000 population when 
the result will be 3 or less banks located in 
the city in which the merging bank is lo- 
cated; nor in cities-of over 25,000 population 
to 100,000 population when the result will be 
4 or less banks located in the city in which 
the merging bank is located; nor in cities of 
over 100,000 population when the result will 
be 5 or less banks located in the city in which 
the merging bank is located. In each case, 
the population figures will be those of the 
last Federal census. 

Nor shall any merger be approved under 
this act when the result will be that the 
merging bank will hold more than 30 per- 
cent of the total banking deposits of the 
area in which the merging bank has offices. 

Let’s kick this around for awhile. I don't 
Want you to say you are for this, or that you 
are opposed. I-would like to have you think 
of the arguments both for and against such 
a@ proposal, so that we may carefully study 
them and weigh them. You may feel that 
the criteria specified in this suggestion are 
not realistic, but can you think of better 
yardsticks than the ones suggested. Do you 
think that we ought to have any yardsticks 
other than the discretion of some Federal 
agency? 

The yardsticks I have suggested are no 
more arbitrary than the existing require- 
ments as to the capital necessary for the 
establishment of a new bank, or of a merg- 
ing bank. The prevention of undue concen- 
tration of banking control is just as much in 
the public interest as the limitations on the 
loans that a bank can make. As to the argu- 
ment that mergers should be left to the dis- 
cretion of a supervisory agency, this, in my 
opinion, could apply equally as well as to 
the capital requirements for a new bank. 

Let’s not say it can’t be done, but rather 
ask ourselves, should this be done? I am 
convinced that it is either a ceiling—or de- 
struction to our independent banking system. 
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One Hundred Million Dollars in Surplus 
Foods Sent to Needy by United States 
Religious Faith Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to congratulate for their 
fine record of human service in their 
relief programs, the Catholic Relief 
Services, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, as well as the Church World 
Service, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., and 
also the United Jewish Appeal, and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

These agencies have achieved the high 
figure of $100 million in surplus foods 
sent to needy by United States religious 
faith groups, and handle 91.3 percent of 
all commodities distributed to hungry 
abroad by United States voluntary 
agencies. All United States voluntary 
agencies/have joined in this magnificient 
evidence of the religious and humani- 
tarian activities of the good American 
people and their church and charitable 
organizations. 

American overseas relief agencies of 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant,” and 
Jewish faiths distributed more than 1,140 
million pounds of United States surplus 
foods free to destitute and hungry people 
abroad during the 9 months ended 
March.31, 1957. 

These supplies of America’s stocks of 
reserve foods—cheese, powdered milk, 
beans, corn, rice, wheat, cornmeal and 
flour—comprised more than 91 percent 
of all such surplus foods distributed by 
all American voluntary relief groups 
during the period. 

The overseas shipments by the reli- 
gious agencies had a total value of 
$99,895,942. 

Other surpkis stocks similarly dis- 
tributed by nonreligious voluntary agen- 
cies amounted to 108 million pounds, 
with a value of $14,184,256: 

Of this, the largest amount—nearly 
101 million pounds valued at $13,294,899, 
or 8.09 percent of the total was dis- 
tributed by CARE—Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Everywhere, 
Inc. : 

In addition, 61 million pounds of 
dried milk valued at $9,605,040 were dis- 
tributed through UNICEF—United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. 

This has been reported by the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York City, which is composed of 40 
agencies registered and recognized by 
the United States Government. The re- 
port is based upon data issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In all, the United States Commodity 
Credit Credit Corporation Corporation 
released 1,310 million pounds of food 
valued at $123,685,000 for free distribu- 
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tion overseas by voluntary agencies dur- 
ing the 9 months. 

During the same period, the CCC re- 
leased approximately 750 million pounds 
of surplus commodities for distribution 
to needy persons in America through 
various State welfare projects, institu- 
tional programs, and so forth. 

Operation of the overseas free food 
distribution by the religious faith groups 
was carried out in addition to their reg- 
ular, on-going, worldwide schedules of 
relief and rehabilitation through which 
contributed and purchased foods, 
clothing, bedding, medicines, and self- 
help supplies are furnished and through 
which are maintained continuing pro- 
grams of resettlement, constructive de- 
velopment, and assistance for refugees 
as well as support for orphanages and 
hospitals, tuberculosis, and other health 
projects. 

In the assisting of the United States 
surplus food distribution, the faith 
groups utilize the networks of their own 
voluntary relief personnel and that of 
associated religious agencies. 

Because of the highly voluntary nature 
of their assistance both here and abroad, 
religious faith leaders report, the faith 
agencies achieve an extremely high rate 
of distribution per dollar of cost, with 
much more than 200 pounds of food— 
in many cases more than 400 pounds— 
being given to relieve human misery for 
each dollar expended in their programs. 

Costs of the surplus operations of the 
religious faiths are defrayed by the vol- 
untary contributions of thei? members. 
In Protestant churches the contribu- 
tions are largely through the one great 
hour of sharing, united appeal, and the 
share our surplus programs. In the 

Roman Catholic Church the programs 
are implemented through the bishop’s 
relief fund. The Jewish faith operates 
successfully their large programs 
through the emergency rescue fund of 
the United Jewish Appeal as well as 
other Jewish relief programs. These 
agencies have proven devoted, efficient, 
and highly effective, and are to be com- 
plimented on their -heartwarming ap- 
proach to the problems of felief, refugees, 
and family aid and rehabilitation. 

Surplus commodity shipments by 
American voluntary agencies during the 
9 months—July 1, 1956, to March 31, 
1257—were: 





Total rein Dollar 
value 


RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


American Friends Service 
Committee. _.......-..-.-- 6, 129, 220 $929, 641 
American Jewish Joint Dis- 


tribution Committee_.__-- 8, 584, 700 559, 290 
Assemblies of God Foreign 
Service Committee__.__... 973, 000 96, 274 
Catholic relief services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare 
Conference_..............- 796, 892,300 | 65, 378,022 
Church World Service...... 249, 866,366 | 23, 171, 056 
a eee 1, 462, 765 375, 137 
Lutheran World Relief_..... 72, 997, 047 9, 063, 114 
Mennonite Central Com- 
ee etches eee 2, 103, 000 185, 644 
Unitarian Service Commit- 
WOO ta itbilenes im Witiimetpiieenatl 377, 50, 255 
World Relief Commission... 916, 555 87, 510 
Tetal cc. cinnintinediiithe 1, 140, 302,653 | 98, 805, 942 
iii oli asia 
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ON Sidi ous, oe , 000 $111, 040 
American mission to Greeks. 471, 600 65, 957 
American Korean Foun 

a npmcletinesetinoutas’d 000 15, 576 
ORM edi pk eo haeekies 100, 985,145 | 13, 294, 899 
Foster Parents’ Plan for 

War Children... _.....-<.. 394, 110 73, 849 
International Rescue Com- 

00 eo 720, 000 98, 360 
Iran Foundation...........- 1, 992, 070 216, 658 
Rumanian Welfare.......... 1, 170, 000 151, 206 
Tolstoy Foundation _____.__- 90, 000 25, 200 
Uni Relief 

Fund of America____-___.. 47, 000 90, 091 
Volunteer Border Relief____- 298, 000 30, 260 
Russian Children’s Welfare 

at ae | 72, 000 11, 160 
WWE cnisoceniinss. 108, 205, 925 14, 184, 256 
Total, religious and | stint lakes 
lar agencies. ___- > 7 114, 080, 1 
United Nations Children’s 
Drs i as ae 61, 968, 000 9, 605, 040 
TR ite cent 1, 310, 476, 578 | 123, 685, 238 





Areas receiving United States ship- 
ments included ‘ Afghanistan, Algeria, 
Antigua, Austria, Bahama Islands, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, British Virgin Islands, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Dominica, Ecuador, 
Egypt, England, Ethiopia, Formosa, 
France, French Guiana, French West Af- 
rica, Gambia, Gaza, Germany, Goa, Gold 
Coast, Greece, Grenada, Guadaloupe, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Kenya, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Malay States, Malta, Martinique, 
Mexico, French Morocco, Nigeria, North 
Borneo, Nyasaland, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Panama, , Peru, Philippine Is- 
lands, Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Helena, 
St. Vincent, San Salvador, Sarawak, 
Sierra Leone, Spain, Surinam, Syria, 
Thailand, Trieste, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Vietnam, Yugoslavia. 





Real Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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Washington, D. C., to pray for racia) justi 
and civil rights legislation to protect Ams” 
ica’s minorities, Sam Woodson was oj;\,. 
@ dramatic demonstration that Negr, al 
white man are brothers under the skin yp, 
emergency arises. . 

Sam Woodson, a humble, God-;, 
prayerful man, risked his own life to 
the Hooper boy to safety and retury 
alive to his grief-stricken parents. 

There was no white council in {| 
pit. There was no talk of keeping 
gro in his place. All that was wan 
a stout heart and strong arm to <; 
blue-eyed boy from death. 

Sam Woodson supplied both. 


With a prayer on his lips and trust jy hig 
Almighty God who made men of 4)! Taces 
and colors, he effected a rescue while the 
whole Nation waited with bated breatp. 

How Mr. Lincoln would have loved s 
Wo ~~ Oved Sam 


aring, 
bring 
him 


1at well 
the Ne. 
ted Wag 
natch g 





The Plywood Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


a OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT? 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
-in the Appendix of the Recorp an ej. 
torial entitled “The Plight of Plywood,” 
which appeared in the Florence (S. ¢) 
Morning News on May 17, 1957. This 
outstanding newspaper is edited by Mr, 
James Rogers and is published by Mr, 
John O’Dowd. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

THE PLIGHT orf PLywoop 

“If, by some magic, a man could take steps 
200 feet long and were to walk across South 
Carolina with such strides, from the moun- 
tains of Oconee and Pickens Counties to the 
Coastal Plain, he would set foot down into 
forest with every other step. Over three- 
fifths of the surface of the State is covered 
with trees; about 62 acres out of every 100 are 
forest clad.” 

That is the opening statement in the 1957 
edition of South-Carolina Forest Facts, pub- 
lished by the South Carolina Forest Indus- 
tries Committee in cooperation with Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc. 

Only in 10 of the State’s 46 counties is the 
percentage of forested land less than 50 per- 
cent of the. total land. Only one county in 
the Pee Dee—Marlboro, with 49.1—has less 
than 50 percent of the total land in forests. 

The wealth of our forest resources is still 
one of the cardinal virtues of our land. Yet 
the South Carolina coastal plain, in particu- 
lar, is in trouble forestwise. A principal in- 
dustry is the plywood industry. South Caro- | 
lina hardwoods are among the best in the 
world. Yet plywood from South Carolina 
hardwoods must now face the competition of 
Plywood from Japan where labor is so cheap 
that American manufacturers, paying « $1 
per hour minimum wage, are at a virtually 
impossible disadvantage. Here in the Pee 
Dee where the veneer and plywood industry 
has been a profitable industrial operation for 
many years, manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficult to survive in the iace 
ofthis foreign competition. 
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— rf we are to maintain the level of our forest 
= ‘Amel it is imperative that legislative action 


to control the competition which 
today is more and more domestic 


manufacturers of plywood out of business, 
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Lawrence Sunday Sun in Eloquent Tribute 
to Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the late Sen- 
ator Joseph R, McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
will be enshrined in history, as one of the 
outstanding national figures of the 20th 


tury. 
“He spent his talent and his strength to- 
protect the United States which he loved 
so well, from its hidden enemies. 

In the course of his crusade to expose 
treason and subversion, he won an en- 
during place in the hearts of millions. 


was his popularity greater than it was 
in Massachusetts, which embraced him 
as if he were a native son. 
At the height of his meteoric career, 
when it seemed that he was fighting 
singlehandedly against the compro- 
misers, the people of Lawrence, Mass., 
opened a store on the city’s main street 
toaccommodate the thousands who came 
to sign the petitions documenting public 
support of his mission. 
Senator will be honored in 
memory, long after other leaders are for- 


gotten. 

As evidence of the esteem and affec- 
won during his vigilant 
vigorous defense of our internal se- 
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to the curity, I bring to you the following ap- 
m into preciation of his public service. It is 
three- ‘thoughtful and inspiring editorial that 
overed appeared in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, 
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everyone during his career—and now— 
that, although the name Joseph McCarthy 
is by no means an uncommon one, whenever 
it was spoken everyone knew just which one 
was meant. 
Senator “Joe” McCarthy was not just a 
political figure. He was a great American. 
Not only was he a combat veteran of World 
War II, but, after the war, he continued to 
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prevent him from tearing the masks from 
enemies of this country. 

The worth of Senator McCarthy’s service 
to the United States cannot be adequately 
appraised even today. Only time and the 
accumulation of the tomes of history will 
accomplish that. 

He made enemies. Anyone who fights for 
the right attracts the condemnation of those 
who are affected by his actions. His enemies 
were furtive and bitter. Abuses were piled 
upon him. He was constantly under attack 
and much of this malediction came not only 
from the Communists but their friends and 
protectors in high positions in Government. 

Little wonder that, in his nerve-wracking 
struggle to protect his country and defend 
himself, his health was affected to the ulti- 
mate. 

Joe McCarthy, as surely as any man who 
died on the battlefield, gave his life for the 
land he loved. He went down fighting for 
freedom and justice for every one of us. 

It will take a long time to find a person 
equally as patriotic and militant to replace 
him. His life has ended, but the work he 
did so nobly should be perpetuated and the 
enemies of our country everywhere run down 
and .ferretted out with the same sublime 
fervor as was applied to that task by this 
truly great American. 
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Schools Come First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. 

I heartily agree with the editor that 
the urgent need for new buildings for 
schoolchildren is as important as the 
doubtful need for new office buildings for 
the Members of Congress. 

ScHOOLs Come First 


The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee has fortuitously recommended a 5-year 
program of Federal aid to school construc- 
tion at the rate of $300 million a year. This 
is a little less than the sum requested by 
the President. Nevertheless, it is a consider- 
able amount of money and, quite apart from 
the other arguments about Federal school 
aid, it may invite some scrutiny from econ- 
omy-minded Members of Congress. 

A comparison is hence in order. The 
House of Representatives is planning a new 
office building for its Members, in addition 
to the two now in use, at a cost of roughly 
$100 million. The Senate has a new build- 
ing already underway at a cost of $20 mil- 
lion, excluding the cost of new tunnels to 
connect it with the Capitol. 

Now, we do not in the least suggest that 
these new congressional buildings are not 
desirable. Congress has not been overly gen- 
erous in providing office space for its Mem- 
bers. These buildings are needed, just as 
new schoolrooms are needed. But, as a mat- 
ter of priority, Members might have a little 
trouble explaining things to their constitu- 
ents if congressional needs were met while 
school needs were not. 

There has been no recent increase in the 
number of Senators and Representatives; 
and none is anticipated unless or until Ha- 
waii and Alaska are granted statehood. This 
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is in marked contrast to the school situation. 
The school-age population of the United 
States has increased mightily during the past 
decade and will continue to increase for 
some years to come; right now, in fact, the 
public schools are overflowing with about 
2% million children above their capacity. 
Denied classrooms, these children will be 
denied the opportunity for adequate educa- 
tion. When the question of additional 
rooms is considered, schoolrooms ought to 
come first. 





Congress Did Not Intend Atomic Energy 
Commission To Be Chorus of “Yes” 
Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
enclose herewith an editorial from Tues- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Herald 
with which I wholeheartedly agree: 

DISSENT ON THE AEC 

It seems fairly obvious from the tenor of 
President Eisenhower’s remark at a recent 
news conference that he is not thinking of 
reappointing Thomas E. Murray to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is in some 
way unfortunate, because Mr. Murray has 
made extremely valuable contributions in 
emphasizing the importance of small nu- 
clear weapon development as well as in ques- 
tioning assumptions of the Commission ma- 
jority. Mr. Murray, whose term expires on 
June 30, is the only Democrat now on the 
Commission and the only remaining member 
who antedates the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Possibly the President has been persuaded 
that Mr. Murray’s views have become so 
polarized as to make him a factor for dis- 
harmony on the AEC. There might be some 
point to this ,if it were recognized at the 
same time that the opposite pole is repre- 
sented by the Commission Chairman, Lewis 
Strauss, who also wears a second hat as spe- 
cial assistant to the President on atomic 
energy matters and hence tends to dominate 
the Commission. Messrs. Strauss and Murray 
are frequently if not perpetually at odds; and 
often Mr. Murray has been treated virtually 
as a pariah. 

Structurally, the dual status which Mr. 
Strauss occupies is a monstrosity. It places 
him in a privileged position and results in 
the denial to his colleagues of information 
important to their work and decisions; it 
also tends to undermine the coequal status 
among the five Commissioners which Con- 
gress prescribed when it established the 
AEC. No one can doubt Mr. Strauss’ dedi- 
cation; and despite frequent past disagree- 
ments we think he currently is doing a good 
job of appealing for ratification of the treaty 
for the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(although Mr. Murray, who also supports 
the treaty, testified yesterday that he had 
not been consulted on the AEC decision). 
Particularly because of Mr. Strauss’ domi- 
nant position, however, it is extraordinarily 
important to insure that other views will 
obtain adequate representation. Indeed, 
this has much to do with the recruitment 
of capable men for AEC positions. 

Whether or not Mr. Murray is reappointed, 
rounded discussion and dissent have an 
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essential function In the management of Tribute to Hon. Earl W. Jimerson, Presi- 


the atomic energy program. The Atomic 
Energy Commission handles billions of dol- 
lars of public funds and determines policies 
that have a vital bearing on the lives of 
Americans. A slavish harmony on the AEC 
would be undesirable and even dangerous, 
and we trust that the President will have 
this in mind when he considers Mr. Murray’s 
position as well as the still unfilled vacancy 
left by the death of the late Dr. John Von 
Neumann in February. Congress never in- 
tended the Atomic Energy Commission to 
be either a one-man show or a chorus of 
yes-men. 





Arms to Tito 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record on 
May 16, 1957: 

ARMs To TiTo 


The decision of the administration to re- 
sume shipment of weapons, including 215 
jets, to Yugoslavia is clearly a calculated 
risk based on considerations of the realities 
of today, as opposed to the realities of last 
fall when the shipments were stopped. 

It is a risk President Eisenhower has 
taken in the certain knowledge of an erup- 
tion of criticism in Congress and elsewhere. 
He could not have taken it lightly. It must 
have been based on information, not pub- 
licly available in the detail to which it is to 
him, that conditions in Yugoslavia warrant 
the gamble. 

This newspaper does not like Yugoslavia’s 
Tito. He is a Communist dictator. In fact, 
we were in the forefront of the movement 
last year to stop the arms shipments at the 
time Tito was snuggling up to the Kremlin 
and vice versa. We have been given to 
understand our influence helped stop them. 

Since then there have been indications 
that Belgrade has moved sharply away from 
Moscow. We do not have the information 
to support the State Department’s an- 
nouncement that “intervening events have 
confirmed the President’s basic that 
Yugoslavia is and firmly intends to remain 
independent.” But we must assume the 
President has. 

There are two other things to bear in 
mind. One is the shipments will be extend- 
ed over the next few years “at a more modest 
rate than originally planned.” The other 
is that the weapons are types “procured 
under programs drawn up in past years,” 
and halted last October. Hence they cannot 
be new jets or the latest equipment of any 
kind. 

As in all risks there is an element of 
danger. It would be equally dangerous in 
waging the cold war to permit a situation 
that prevailed last year to govern a decision 
now. It is from this ve that we 
shall watch how the President's risk develops, 

Speaking of risks, there would have been 
none whatever if the administration had sent 
those jets to strengthen our men and the 
ROK forces in South Korea. At his Tues- 
day press conference, Secretary Dulles said 
the administration is doing 
something to replace the obsolete equip- 
ment in Korea. This consideration has been 
dragging and dragging far too long. 
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dent, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day night, May 19, in New York City, 
the Honorable Earl W. Jimerson, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 





ica, was guest of honor at a testimonial. 


dinner attended by over 700 leaders of, 
labor and supporters of the new State of 


The large assembly paid tribute to the 
native of my home community of East 
St. Louis, and praised him as a great 
humanitarian and labor leader, who had 
contributed immeasurably over the years 
to the welfare of hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens and through all 
these years put above everything else 
emphasis upon recognition of the mi- 
norities. : a 

I have known Earl Jimerson through 
my entire life. He was a leader in his 
home community before going on to 
higher positions in a labor of. love— 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. He 
has brought honor and credit to his 
organization and has set a high stand- 
ard of moral leadership. His long yeats 
of service in his organization through 
most of which he held the roll of leader 
are marked with integrity and honesty. 
His reputation for fine character and 


ganization. 

I am happy also to note that at this 
affair in New York last Sunday evening, 
Mrs. Jimerson was also honored and 


upon her husband. 

I was most happy to see this deserved 
recognition come to my fellow towns- 
man and to my personal friend. This 
feeling is shared by every resident of 
the East St. Louis area, who has been 
privileged to know Earl Jimerson. 


testimonial written by Mr. Tom Duffy, 
editor of the East St. Louis (Il.) Journal, 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
Monday, May 20, 1957: bd 


(By Tom Duffy) 
Seven hundred and fifty leaders of labor 
and the new State of Israel paid 


eastern officials. 
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industries of the Nation, and leaders jy the 
drive to raise money for the State of Isr. 
At the dinner held in the Hote) Commodore 
here, it was announced that through ;), 
efforts of Jimerson, personally, and the union 
as & group, more than $750,000 had been 
raised for Israel and the ultimate iota) , 
expected to exceed $1 million. 
EMPHASIS ON MINORITIES 
Jimerson was lauded as a great human. 
tarian and @ labor leader who put above 
everything else emphasis upon recognition o; 
the minorities in the United States. 
Among the speakers paying tribute to hin 
were Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer 
of the Meat Cutters; William 
L. McFetridge, vice president of the AFL-cig 
and president of the APL Building Service 
International Union; Nick Kenny of the New 
York Daily Mirror who wrote the new state 
song of Israel; Col. Robert Henriques, of Lon. 
don, England, author of the book 100 Hours 
to Suez, and Joseph Kaufman, chairman of 
the Meat Producers Council of New York, 
Among others at the dinner were Carmine 
DeSapio, secretary of the State of New York 
and the current leader of Tammany Hall; 
J. Raymond McGovern, former comptroller 
of the State of New York under Governor 
Dewey; Judge Charles F. Murphy of the New 
York Appellate Division, and various other 


ls 


UNION VEEP WAS CHAIRMAN 


Chairman of the dinmer was Max Block, 
New York, vice president of the Amalg:- 
mated Meat Cutters, and the toastmaster 
was Maxwell C. Rabbock, editor of the Trade 
Union Courier of New York. 

The theme of the testimonial not only 
was a tribute to Jimerson for his work in 
raising money for Israel, but a defense of 
labor-as generally responsible for progress 
in the United States despite the current 
scandals unveiled in Washington and a rigid 
labor front-line support for the State of 


Israel. - 
the honors heaped upon Jimerson 
Sunday night was his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Jimerson, who was described by the speakers 
as the “first lady of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimerson maintain their 
home at 760 Vogel Place, East St. Louis, 
although Jimerson’s offices are located in 
Chicago. The Jimersons frequently com- 
mute between Chicago and East St. Louis. 
Jimerson has been active in the butchers 
union since the union began organization 
work in East St. Louis prior to World War I. 
He was elected to his 15th term as president 
of the international union last June. 
A $6%4 million cooperative apartment 
project in New York City has been named 
in honor of Jimerson. The project, spon- 
sored by the union, is under construction. 





Economy in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the of the Recorp an edi- 
entitled “Who’s to Blame?” which 

in Bamberg (S. C.) Herald 
1953 





on May 16, . ‘This paper is one of 
our best edited and most attractive week- 
ly newspapers in South Carolina. The 
editorial was written by Mr. Lewis Brab- 
ham, the editor of the Herald. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as f0llOWS? o's no Brame? 

senator Brrp, the “watchdog” of the Treas- 
ury says the people back home have it in 
their power to force Congress to cut the 
president’s massive $72 billion budget for 
next year. Itis quite true that not all of the 
plame rests on your Congressmen and Sen- 


= people have come to look upon their 
Representatives in Congress as potential 
money-getters for their States. Whenever 
a matter comes up involving some millions 
for a State, the State’s Representatives in 


Congress are expected to work to get the 


a average taxpayers want economy in 
Government; they want lower taxes, but 
when a pet project in which they are inter- 
ested comes up they still want the money. 
The plea for economy applies usually to the 
other fellow. 

Of course, you *t blame them when the 
money is being ded out with a shovel. 
They figure that if they don’t get theirs 
somebody else will, and they are just about 
right. But when we begin to cut on a na- 
tional scale, the cuts have to start with 
somebody's pet project, and there the trouble 

ins. 

ag ee Byrp is a big man of national 
stature. He has been known to decline proj- 
ects which would have meant millions for 
his State of Virginia. But, by and large, the 
yoters don’t see eye to eye with him on such 
matters. “Our project calls for only a few 
millions, only @ drop in the bucket,” they 
argue, and they are entirely correct, except 
that when you multiply one project by the 
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ao . tens of thousands all over the country, you 
val come up with a $72 billion bugget. 
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Goshen News Honored 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


merson 
Frances 
beakers 
d Meat 


1 their 
Louis, OF INDIANA 

alle IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Louis, Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


utchers 
ization 
War I. 
esident 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride that I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that one of 
, the most coveted honors in the field of 
rtment ; 
named 
spon- 
uction, 


Indiana. The newspaper is the Goshen 
News, of Goshen, Ind., and the award 
was the 1957 Ayer cup for excellence in 
typography, makeup, and printing. 

The Goshen News was chosen by the 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 11, 1957. 
Mr. Prank L. HASKELL, * 
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N. W. Ayer cup to the Goshen News for ex- 
cellence in typography. It is my understand- 
ing that you won this award in competition 
with 823 other newspapers in the United 
States. 

Please extend to your staff my congratula- 
tions upon winning this award and bringing 
this great honor and distinction of the news- 
paper publishing world to the Third Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

Kindest personal regards to you and the 
Goshen News family. 

Sincerely yours, 
FP. Jay Nrmrz, 
Member of Congress. 





CONGRATULATORY EXPRESSIONS Pour IN TO THE 
NEWS FOR WINNING AYER AWARD 


(By R. C. Lehman) 


Ever since announcement was made a 
month ago of the awarding of the Ayer Cup 
for excellence in typography, makeup, and 
printing to The Goshen News, messages of 
congratuations have poured into The News 
office. They have come from every part of the 
country, from Maine to Texas and from 
Alaska to Florida. -They have come largely 
from the publishers of other newspapers— 
professionals of the craft whose praise is es- 
pecially sweet to our ears—but they have 
also come from representatives of every facet 
of the printing trade, from public officials, 
and from friends who have no connection at 
all-with the industry. 

There have been so far well over a hundred 
formal letters and telegrams in addition to 
the countless telephone calls and personal 
congratulations. They have come from some 
of the biggest newspapers in the Nation and 
from some of the smallest, from papers far 
away and from our neighbors here in 
Indiana. The volume of messages has been 
so great and the value and significance of the 
award has been so stressed in them that even 
we here at The News, who were really over- 
whelmed at receiving the award, are only 
now beginning to realize how truly great a 
distinction has been conferred on The News. 
The News was chosen in competition with 
823 other daily English language newspapers 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadephia, as be- 
ing the best, regardless of size, in typogra- 
phy; makeup, and printing. In other words 
The News was chosen as making the best 
appearance to the eye of any of the entries, 
which included many if not most of the 
largest newspapers published in this country. 


ACCOUNTS OF AWARD 


Many newspapers carried extensive ac- 
counts of the awards. The Christian Science 
Monitor was one which published a long 
account, together with a two-column 6-inch 
reproduction of the front page of the wir- 
ning issue of The News and a history of the 

r. The Monitor itself received third 
honorable mention for papers in its class of 
over 50,000 circulation. The News circula- 
tion is 7,745, and is the smallest newspaper 
ever to have received the top award. The 
Monitor was among those who sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations to The News. 

Among other newspapers heard from were 
the New York Daily News, which has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper on this 
continent. Robert G. Shand, managing edi- 
tor, sent his congratulations. And sepa- 
rately, from the White House correspondent 
of this same newspaper, Francis M. Stephen- 
son, a onetime resident of Goshen and well 
known here, came another letter which said: 
“You not only put out a good looking paper 
from a typographical side but you publish 
one of the newsiest papersi” 

From closer at home was a letter from 
Philip Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune, ex- 
tending congratulations, and another from 
Quentin P. Gore of the Chicago Sun-Times 
who said “It is a notable achievement.” 
Barry Bingham of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times, said: “I 
feel sure that you must share my conviction 
that no newspaper can achieve maximum 
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effectiveness unless its appearance makes an 
appeal to the eye of the reader. Your success 
in this direction in a community the size of 
Goshen is really outstanding.” 


PROM FAR NORTH 


From Sitka, Alaska, came a letter from 
Franklin R. Hoff of radio station KSEW ask- 
ing for a tape recording of an interview on 
the subject, stating that “we would not only 
broadcast this on KSEW but also send it to 
the four stations on the Midnight Sun net- 
work and the Northern Light Broadcasting 
Co. at Cordova. This must have been a great 
moment for the man who is responsible for 
the makeup that won the prize.” 

Franklin D. Schurz, editor and publisher cf 
the South Bend Tribune, wrote: “I think you 
have an excellent newspaper and I am sure 
that it will continue to improve and grow 
in the future.” From the same newspaper 
also came congratulations from Paul Neville. 

W. L. White, of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, another famous newspaper, has 
asked for a copy of the prize-winning issue, 
and Charles Reynolds, news editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who also 
has an Elkhart County connection, wrote: 
“It made me proud of my home area. I 
showed several issues of your paper to var- 
ious people on our staff here and they agreed 
that you put out a neat, distinctive paper.” 
Mr. Reynolds is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Reynolds, of New Paris, and his wife is the 
former Frances Beck, of Goshen. 

Some writers hinted a little wryly but good 
naturedly of feelings of jealously or envy. 
A. W. McCall, editor of the Daily Tribune at 
Grand Haven, Mich., a friend of the pub- 
lisher of the News, wrote, “I thought you 
were going to bring your foremen up to this 
area sometime (to see how the Tribune op- 
erated.) Maybe it would be better if we 
came down to see you.” Malcolm Bauer, 
associate editor of the Oregonian, at Port- 
land, Oreg., wrote, “Congratulations on your 
winning the Ayer award. You have our re- 
spect and envy.” Dale Stafford, editor of 
the Daily News at Greenville, Mich., said, 
“For years I have been entering newspapers 
and to date I haven't received an honorable 
mention, so I know how difficult it is to get 
the prize.” John Stingle, of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, wrote, “Congratulations on your 
achievement from one of the losers,” and a 
communication from the Manchester .Eve- 
ning Herald, Manchester, Conn., is signed 
“Jealously, Louis Mandell, news editor.” 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR 


Harold W. Handley, Governor of Indiana, 
wrote to the editor of the News that “It is 
with a great deal of pride I read that an 
Indiana newspaper, the Goshen News, has 
been awarded the coveted Ayer Cup for 
typographical excellence. Please convey my 
heartiest congratulations to all members of 
the News family for the vital part each has 
played in bringing national recognition not 
only to your newspaper but to the com- 
munity and State it so proudly represents.” 

Another letter of congratulations also 
came from F. Jay Nimirz, the Indiana ‘Third 
District’s Representative in Congress. 





The Communist Menace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Real Harm,” from 
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the New York Journal-American of May 
15, 1957. The editorial deals with the 
trial of alleged Communists. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

THe Reau Harm 

In some recent décisions “involving Com- 
munists in this country, the Supreme Court 
has been engaging in legal calisthenics, con- 
sisting chiefly of bending over backwards. 

The Court would call this a lay opinion, 
meaning we are not attorneys versed in the 
subtleties of law. Conceded. But we’re 
pretty well read up on the subtleties and 
dangers of the Communist conspiracy, and 
we're fed up with decisions that strain at 
technicalities. y 

By a 6-2 finding Monday, the Court or- 
dered a new trial for two men and a woman 
under prison sentence for hiding a convicted 
Communist leader in a mountain cabin in 
California. 

After FBI agents closed in, with search 
warrants for two of the persons, they took 
with them articles they found there. The 
stuff was carefully inventoried. It consisted 
of such things as pipe cleaners, salve for 
athlete’s foot, a nightgown, and a pair of 
dungarees. 

Because the material was transported to 
San Francisco, the majority of the Court held 
it constituted “illegal seizure” and ordered a 
new trial. 

The two dissenters, Justices Harold H. 
Burton and Tom C. Clark, held to the belief 
that if any items actually admitted into 
evidence were illegally seized, “their effect 
should be governed by the rule of harmless 
error since there was ample evidence of guilt 
otherwise.” 

Maybe, on second thought, ours is not an 
amateur’s opinion after all, particularly 
when you compare the technicality of a 
“harmless error” against the immeasurable 
harm this country invites by softening our 
defenses against the Communist conspiracy. 

There was an expression used in the last 
war, “giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
We never saw a more fitting example than 
in this type of decision. . 

And, of course, the taxpayers will foot the 
bill for the new trial. 





Foreign Aid Hearings at Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee conducted one day of hear- 
ings on the mutual aid program yester- 
day at Gary, Ind. Forty-two witnesses 
testified. The following is testimony of 
H. B. Snyder, publisher of the Gary Post 
Tribune: 

Our INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

I think we all agree that American secu- 
rity has more meaning to us, all of us, than 
any other problem. Our differences seem to 
be based on the way we see it. There are 
still a few stone age people who think we 
can be safe merely by retreating behind our 
oceans and letting the world go hang. 

However, once people’s minds are probed 
there are very few stone age people left. 
Even those who insist on cutting the budget 
to bedrock usually think it can be done 
without danger to Americans, while many of 
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them will, if pressed, admit that we cannot 
be quite safe if we make no effort toward 
responsible world leadership. 

Unfortunately, we are in one of those 
periods when for the moment a lesser prob- 
lem has been substituted for the major one. 
Without understanding the implications 
men are saying that money is more valuable 
than national security. Of course, they 
know better. 

Unquestionably, the rising budget is a 
problem of the most serious consequences. 
Actually there is a limit somewhere beyond 
which a free government cannot go in tak- 
ing the income of its free citizens. I don’t 
know where that limit is, and I think ao one 
else does. 

But the fact there is a limit indicates the 
utmost effort must be made, not only by 
government but by the people themselves, to 
hold down governmental costs. Those costs 
are too high for our domestic well-being, 
but no cost is too high if it prevents war. 

Et would be easy for any of us to say what 
should or should not be done if we knew 
what would or would not lead to war. But no 
one knows. No one can know. And even if 
someone did he has no means of doing 
anything about it. Only the Government 
can lead and only the executive department 
of the Government can get all the available 
facts and frame a policy of procedure. 

Americans have always acted under that 
belief even if they did not quite understand 
why. Politics shall not go beyond the 
water's edge is an old American belief. We 
have realized our interests require a single 
program under one leadership in interna- 
tional affairs. And we are no different from 
other nations. 

What then should our policy be about 
those relations? It should be to follow the 
leader who alone can speak for all of us. It 
should be to provide. him the money he says 
he needs to carry out the program he thinks 
will give us security—or as much security as 
can be obtained. 

I spend a great deal of time reading about 
international relations, and I'll admit I don’t 
know how much we should spend nor how 
we should spend it. I don’t have the 
knowledge of the President, and neither does 
anyone else outside of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

I don’t agree with some of the acts of our 
leaders. Recently, I am afraid, we have made 
some serious mistakes, but all leaders make 
mistakes, and we can only hope they will be 
able to retrieve their losses, if they realiy 
turn out to be losses. But I don’t see how we 
can have any hope for the future if each 
one of us tries to go his own way, particularly 
if we are misled by a momentary hysteria 
about money. Let me say the hysteria has 
a sound basis but that is no reason for not 
seeing it for what it is. 

I have no doubt whatever that American 
security is tied up with world security. We 
are not living alone, and we never can live 
alone. To some extent we are our brothers’ 
keepers, chiefly because if we are not, some 
wild men will take over the job, and they will 
cease being our brothers, in fact become 
dangerous enemies. We have too many 
enemies in the world now. We cannot af- 
ford to create others through simple neglect 
or through a false fear of bankrupting our- 
selves. f 

I realize one should be careful in support- 
ing careless expenditures of public funds, 
Waste of public money is a crime against the 
individual, society, and Government. Every 
wasteful dollar should be squeezed out of 
the budget. The Hoover Commission re- 
forms should be carried through completely. 
The Defense Department should be investi- 
gated by an American “royal” commission of 
the highest caliber in order to assure civil- 
ians that our military services are not com- 
peting against each other to their and our 
detriment and that the admirals and gen- 
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erals do know the value of a dollar, an ide, 
that is subject to general civilian disbelie;. 
Furthermore, we should be sure that thj, 
Department which some people thing , 
spending us ragged is not fighting the jas; 
war and has a sound doctrine fitting th. 
needs of the day and a program of develop. 
ment that will carry out the doctrine. 1, 
many battles and wars have been lost because 
the generals or the politicians above the gen. 
erals have failed to understand what they 
were preparing for. If we want to sare 
money, why not attack the problem where 
the money is thickest? If we intend to save 
our country, why not be sure we have a De. 
fense Department that understands the 
thinking, strategy, and tactics of today’s 
problems and today’s and tomorrow’ 
weapons? 
Finally, why not attack pork, not the pork 
on the hoof but that in the barrel? With 
so many special-interest snouts in the 
trough, it is no wonder the trough is nearly 
empty. All of us need to put first things 
first, and never has this fact been more cer. 
tain than in this atomic age. Either we use 
our brains or we perish. 





The Need for Schoolhouses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


- Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimots consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “The Pot Calls 
the Kettle Black,” from the Boulder, 
Colo., Daily Camera of May 18, 1957. 
It deals with. the question of the need 
for schoolrooms and schoolhouses. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 
Tue Pot CALLs THE KeTrie Biack 

In an effort to put facts on school construc- 





sionally quoted figures compiled by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, along 
with statistics from numerous other sources. 
Most of the chamber’s statistics have been 
based on official figures of the United States 
Office of Education. ‘ 

Despite this fact, the chamber’s compila- 
tions on classroom needs compared with 
classroom construction have been disputed 
by proponents of Federal aid for education. 
Latest dissent coming to our attention ap- 
pears in the May issue of the NEA (National 
Education Association) Journal. On pages 
322-325 of that issue the chamber is accused 
of statistical manipulations. 

The NEA Journal reproduces a chamber of 
commerce chart showing that clasrooms con- 
structed in the past 10 years greatly out- 
stripped enrollment increases. The chart 
shows that increased enrollment required 
290,000 new classrooms and 470,000 were ac- 
tually constructed. The ne says the 
chart is misleading because it overlooks three 
major factors—backlog: the number of need- 
ed classrooms, as yet unbuilt; replacement: 
need to replace obsolete; hazardous, damaged, 
and destroyed structures; and overcrowding. 

It looks to us like a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. Here is what the NEA 
Journal overlooks in its attack on chamber 
statistics: 

From the reproduced chart the Journal 
omits this line which appears on the orig! 
nal: “Source: Figures on school construction 
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shortages left over from the depression and 
war years, and to replace obsolete buildings.” 

While it is somewhat disturbing to see so 
revered @ publication as the NEA Journal 
attempting to prove the chamber of com- 
merce’s alleged distortion of facts by sub- 
stituting its own distortion, the basic point 
prought out by statistics should not be 
missed by the taxpayers. That point is that 
most States and localities have rallied to the 
challenge of need and have substantially 
stepped up classroom construction in an 
effort to meet this need. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Oveta Culp Hobby testified 2 years ago 
that there was a deficit of 312,000 classrooms 
in 1953. She forecast then that this short- 

would be cut to 176,000 by 1959-60. 

By fall 1956—3 years ahead of the 1959-60 
school year—that deficit had been cut to 
159,000, according to figures of the United 
States Office of Education, The acceleration 
of construction to meet need has demon- 
strated that States and localities are well 
able to take care of school building needs 
and most of them are doing it. 

The NEA Journal sets needed classrooms 
for the 1956-57 school year at 159,000, using 
the United States Office of Education figure. 
The publication sets the 1957-58 need at 
190,000 and the requirement for 1958-59 and 
1959-60 combined at 68,000 classrooms. 

The Journal estimates construction with 
State and local funds for each of these 4 
school years at 60,000 classrooms. The Jour- 
nal ignores the fact that the construction 
rate has been on the increase during the 
past 10 years. It also ignores new construc- 
tion plans as reflected in recent school-bond 
sales. : 

William M. Adams, chairman of the mu- 
nicipal securities committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, has come up with 
some facts that ly scuttle-the prop- 
osition that States and localities can’t or 
won't meet their school-construction re- 
quirements. ™ 

Bear in mind that the official United States 
Office of Education estimate of need for 
1956-57 was 159,000 classrooms. From the 
time of that estimate to the end of January 
1957, 69,200 classrooms were already sched- 
uled for completion. School bonds in the 
same period sold at a rate, which projected 
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s three fiect no crisis in school construction. Even 
r needs the National Education Association’s esti- 
>ment: mate that 840,000 school children are attend- 
maged, ing school on’ @ half-time basis refiects no 
wading. crisis. That figure is only 2.6 percent of the 
calling 32,339,000 children in school. 
» NEA If there is any valid excuse at all for Fed- 
amber eral aid for school construction, it is crisis— 
genuine emergency. The facts do not indi- 
ournal cate crisis Poco a @ handful of unusually 
origi- poor and counties. This has been 
uction shown even in so-called hardship States, 
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none of which is actually unable to take care 
of its schoolchildren. 

Federal aid means Federal control. High 
Officials in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion have said so. 

Federal aid also’ means a waste of tax 
money. Subsidy payments by the Govern- 
ment in otherareas of so-called hardship 
have shown how the dollar diminishes when 
it takes the route of Federal red tape. 

Since local-school boards have done a good 
job running our schools throughout our 
history, we don't want Federal control, which 
dictates how and what our children are 
taught. : 

Since States and localities have stepped up 
construction to meet needs, we don’t need 
Federal aid. 

Since the Government produces no wealth, 
it can give the people: “free” money only 
after it has taken that money from them. 

“Such free money is not only shrunken 
money. It is also the price paid for our 
birthright of locally controlled schools, which 
have played so significant a part in the great- 
ness of our country. 





Is This Bedrock? * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Daily Rec- 
ord on May 13, 1957: 

Is Tuts BEepROcK? 


There is a real conflict over the size of the 
Eisenhower budget, particularly the request- 
ed appropriations for foreign aid, and it is 
salutary that the President will explain his 
stand to the people in radio and TV ad- 
dresses. 

The stand is that $3,880 million is a bed- 
rock figure for foreign spending. Any fur- 
ther reduction—the President previously and 
voluntarily agreed to a cut of $520 million— 
would endanger world peace. 

We find it hard to see just how anyone 
can fix upon X number of dollars and say 
that here world peace ends and world conflict 


begins. 

Many Members of Congress also do not 
understand and Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey still is on record as warning that if 
we do not stop spending ourselves blind we 
will have a “depression that will curl your 
hair.” 

There is another side of the story as far 
as peace is concerned. 

Secretary Humphrey and Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, both are thinking of 
this side: A weakened and insolvent America 
would be no bulwark for peace but would 
only invite aggression. 

Senator Byrp calls the Eisenhower spend- 
ing plans “a luxury budget on a global 
basis. 


“While we may regard ourselves as the 
most powerful force in the world,” he warns, 
“it should be remembered that other nations 
also have been rful and dominated 
much of the world in their day. But history 
records that many of these nations destroyed 
their position by assuming burdens beyond 
their capacity.” 

When we think of our strength, we must 
also think of a direct Federal debt of $275 
billion—equivalent to the full assessed value 
of all the land, buildings, machinery, live- 
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stock, and everything of tangible worth in 
the United States. | 

We must also think of State and local 
public debts of $50 billion and private debts 
of $466 billion. 

These are not items of strength. They 
could be-catastrophic in a new emergency, 
whether domestic or international. 

We do not question for a moment that the 
President, sincerely dedicated to the preser- 
vation of peace, believes his program is bent 
to that end. 

But the other side of the coin must be 
considered. Are we spending ourselves into 
weakness and further inflation? 

The people should have that side of the 
argument before them, as clearly as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower states his own philosophy. 

It would be a good thing if Senator Byrp 
could speak to the people on an “equal time” 
basis. 





Shoulder Weapons for the Ground Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker, 
announced on May 1 last that the Army 
liad standardized a new shoulder weapon 
for the ground forces, the T-44 rifle 
which was developed at the Springfield, 
Mass., Armory. This new rifle is now 
designated as the M-14, and it replaces 
the famous M-1 Garand weapon. 

I would like to have printed with my 
remarks in the REcorp a news story from 
the Springfield Daily News of May 10, 
1957, detailing the role that the Spring- 
field Armory played in the research and 
development of this new rifle. 

Also, I would like to include two other 
news stories from the Springfield Daily 
News on May 17, 1957, which tell the 
story of the last. M—1 Garand rifle to be 
produced at the Springfield Armory, and 
how the inventor of the M-1, John 
Garand, was a witness to the event. 

The news stories follow: 

[From the Springfield Daily News of May 10, 
1957} 


ARMORY EXPLAINS HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
or NEw RIFLE By RESEARCH UNIT—TEAM- 
WORK OF MANY BRAINS PRODUCED THE T-—44 
AFTER YEARS OF GRUELING FIELD TESTS IN 
THE ARCTIC AND TROPICS 


Right now there are only 550 M-14 (T-44) 
rifles in existence, all of them stored at 
Springfield Armory. In a few short years 
there will be need for millions more. Enough 
to be carried by more soldiers and marines 
than any other military weapon in the his- 
tory of modern times. 

It's quite a manufacturing jump from a 
half thousand weapons into the millions for 
use of American forces and NATO troops, but 
the local gunplant has that answer—the 
team that designed and created the revolu- 
tionary lightweight fully-automatic shoulder 
piece which over 10 years of abuse and 
weather testing outstripped all its competi- 
tors. 

That tearn worked in such close harmony 
on the creation of this versatile weapon 
which will replace 3 in present use that 
no 1 man could be credited with the crea- 
tion and development of the T-44. 

With the cooperation of Col. D. G. Ludiam, 
commanding officer of the Armory and the 
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public information office at the gunplant, 
the 9 living men who led the research 
and development, the industrial engineering 
and the production engineering were brought 
into 1 room for a Daily News interview 
yesterday. 

As questions on the birth of the new 
piece were answered it was obvious to an out- 
sider that the answers had to be formulated 
by more than 1 man because a number of 
them had meshed their efforts together to 
try and answer the requirements made just 
10 years ago by the “customer.” 

That “customer” happens to be Uncle Sam 
and when the Government’s top military 
men and arms experts line up specifications 
for a new weapon gathered from actual field 
operations and wartime experiences, they set 
deadline dates to meet. 

The high pressure operation gives an indi- 
cation as to the reason why one man couldn’t 
tackle the job‘and come up with an “Eureka, 
I found it” conception of a daring new small 
arms. 

Deadline dates by higher authority and 
new specifications for futuristic weapons are 
constant at the local gunplant and even now, 
in the research and development division at 
the Armory, the successor to the M-14 or 
T-44 is being worked over. 

It was in the research and development 
division when reports seeking improved 
characteristics of a small arms weapons came 
in about 1945 from no less a military au- 
thority than the late Gen. “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell of World War II fame in the China- 
Burma-India theater of operation. 

A lighter rifle than the M-1 Garand was 
needed and later specifications began in- 
cluding a search for a rifle that could replace 
three in use by American troops. 

As head of the rifie section of the Armory 
the late Lloyd S. Corbett, of East Long- 
meadow, who died a few-months ago, led the 
program to work out the idea that was to 
become the T-44 and now the M-14 or M-15, 
designations depending on the weight of the 
barrel used. 

In 1947, Research and Development, under 
the leadership of such experts as H. F. Haw- 
thorne, acting chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, E. M. Harvey, chief of light weapons 
development, and Stanley W. Fish, chief light 
weapons, had a prototype that was ready for 
project-control testing at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md., and then at-Fort Benning, Ga. 

At that time, the T—44 had as competitors 
in the race for M-1 successor, the T-47, a 
Springfield Armory entry also, the EM-2 Brit- 
ish rifle, and the T-48, a Belgian rifle, manu- 
factured here by Harrington & Richardson 
in Worcester. 

The grueling field tests in the Arctic and 
in the tropics, reduced the race to two pos- 
sibilities, the T-48 and the T-44. 

An order for 500 T-44s brought into play 
the talents of Lt. Col. C. S. Campbell, chief 
of Plans and Operation, and J. D. Finn, 
civilian executive . assistant, who handed 
down the orders; R. S. Henry, Engineering 
Division, acting chief of rifie section, V. A. 
Luukkonen, acting chief of the Engineering 
Division, who had to create the blueprints 
of parts and recommend the most economical 
and best tolerances and materials to make 
the gun, on a mass production basis. 

Then came the work of finding the dies, the 
jigs and the tools to make the weapon on a 
pilotline basis. This was in the field of ex- 
perts like George Mackintosh, deputy chief 
of Armory operations, and W. H. Hayes, chief 
of production engineering office more simply 
AOD. 

The team operation was as close as the 
movements of any football or basketball team 
and there was not always a division of effort 
that might be indicated by the above com- 
ments. 

The end result is a 30 caliber weapon, a 
shorter and lighter rifle without sacrificing 
any velocity of the bullet which will fire 20 
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rounds without reloading either semiauto- 
matic or automatic. The M-1 Garand fired 
eight rounds without reloading so the im- 
proved firing capacity is obvious. 

Economy was an essential of the develop- 
ment of the T-44. Ninety percent of the 
present M-1 assembly lines can be used in 
the production of the rifle when the go ahead 
call comes. - 

Improvements in the rifle will go on even 
before mass production worked out by this 
team of leaders and their aids who have made 
the Armory the small-arms center of the en- 
tire free world. 

Because of the work of these men and the 
employees at the gun plant, private com- 
panies could make the T-44 on a package 
operation that would spell out even the 
smallest tool to be used. 


[From the Springfield Daily News of. 
May 17, 1957] 

ARMORY MAKES Last M-1 AFTER 20-YEAR 
PRODUCTION 


INVENTOR GARAND ON HAND FOR QUIET CERE-~ 
MONY AS ASSEMBLY LINE IS STOPPED 


As thousands of Springfield area visitors 
flocked through the gates of venerable 
Springfield Armory to see open-house ex- 
hibits this morning, a truly historic moment 
in the development of American military 
arms took place. 

In building 20 at the gun plant, armory 
civilian and military officials and craftsmen 
watched the last M-1 Garand rifle taken off 
the assembly line. 

The end of manufacturing of the rifle 
carried by World War II and Korean war 
fighters took place at 10:43 a. m. when rifle 
No. 6084405 was run through final assembly. 

On hand for the event, which will silence 
this assembly line until orders for the newly 
adopted T-44 or M-14 comes from Washing- 
ton, was John Garand, the man whose 
genius made the M-1 possible. With him 
were Brig. Gen. Jean E. Engler, ¢hief of the 
industrial division of the armory; Col. E. R. 
Light, of the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance; Col. Douglas Ludlam, commanding 
officer of the armory and Col. Maurice Dris- 
coll, commanding officer of the Springfield 
Ordnance District. 

The number of Garands manufactured at 
Springfield has run into the millions since 
1937, when the first mass-produced M-1’s 
started rolling off the assembly lines. Gun- 
men said it would be difficult to fix an exact 
number since some of the rifles were made 
in private industry. 

With work continuing on such weapons 
as the M-39 aircraft machinegun, the T-171 
Vulcan air cannon, and the M-60 light- 
weight machinegun, the end of Garand pro- 
duction will not mean any change in the 
present 2,500 work force, armory officials said. 

If Mr. Garand, now retired and an occa- 
sional visitor to the armory, felt any emo- 
tion witnessing the end of full-scale manu- 
facturing of his weapon, it couldn’t be 
noted. 

He stood quietly with a group of officers 
and civilians around a gun rack. He left 
with the officers to look over the exhibit of 
rifles at the main arsenal, 


[From the Springfield Daily News of 
May 17, 1957] 
Garanp Sees Last NAMESAKE ROLL OFP 
ARMORY PRODUCTION LINE . 

Modest John Garand, the Springfield man 
whose genius attracted worldwide attention 
through his contribution to military small 
arms, today termed the adoption of the 
fully automatic T-44 to replace his Garand 
rifle as a “fitting and necessary step.” 

He attended with a group of officers and 
top civilians the turning out of the last M-1 
rifle for general field purposes at the locdl 
gun plant. 
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A soft-spoken man, immaculately Cresseq 
and quick on his feét, Mr. Garand refuseq ,, 
make any comment on how much of male 
he played in the development of the 14, 
fully automatic rifle which is to replace ty, 
M1 for use of American and NATO troop: 

If the almost legendary gun maker refused 
to discuss his role in making the new riffe 
possible, others close to armory progy;. 
tion claimed that the part he played was , 
significant one. 

Ninety percent of the assembly line max. 
ing the Garand can be converted to make 
the versatile T-44, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Garand, in brief comments while hy. 
waited for the photographer to take Pictures 
of him holding the last general purpose \y 
said that the need for a smaller cartridg 
was obvious and was now being fulfilleq by 
the new weapon. 

The T-44, which can fire & clip of 9 
rounds without reloading, uses a smaller 
bullet and smaller sized parts to cut down 
on the rifle weight. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including a letter which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on May 7 
written by Mr. Elgin Groseclose of 
Washington, D.C. It is a very interest- 
ing letter and comes at an opportune 
time as hearings begin on the Mutual 
Security bill today. 

The letter follows: 
EXTENSION OF FoREIGN AID—NATIONAL INTER- 

EST AND°CONCERN FoR LEss Forruate HELD 

ANTITHETICAL 

(The writer of the following letter, an 
economic consultant, served as Treasurer 
General of Iran during World War II and is 
presently president of Welfare of the Blind, 
Inc., a Christian agency for the sightless of 
the Middle East.) 
To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMrs: 

The-perplexity among the electorate over 
the foreign aid program, the waste and con- 
fusion in administration and the dubious 
results to date are all explainable in the 
light of Stanley Stuber’s letter in your April 
28 issue.. Mr. Stuber, a concerned Christian 
and church official, argues for foreign aid on 
two grounds: national interest and Chris- 
tian concern for less fortunate peoples. 


Both are appropriate motives, but mutu- 
ally exclusive. You cannot combine disin- 
terested benevolence and self-serving na- 
tional diplomacy in the same program. It 
cannot be for both God and Caesar. And 
from this attempt comes the split person- 
ality of foreign aid and the public confu- 
sion. Administrators too often spend the 
public funds abroad as though they were pro- 
vided by the ravens. A billion dollars a year 
is spent for “defense support” which no one 
understands. Former Ambassador Norma! 
Armour, commissioned by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to examine the aid 
operations in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, re- 
ported that “defense support resembles 4 
fund out of which any mission can draw [or 
almost any purpose.” 


Church organizations which officially urgé 
that foreign aid be extended to underdeve- 
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oped countries through Government-financed 
ams, aS @n expression of American 
tian concern, should realize the consti- 
tutional limitations on Government appro- 
priations for foreign benevolences. As 
Charles A. Beard, in the Republic, quoting 
Justice Story, points out, foreign 
penevolences as public policy are beyond the 
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acne Moreover, church people, if they would 
a 


follow the teachings of Jesus, would con- 
centrate more on promoting aid to the un- 
fortunate peoples of the world through their 
own church missionary societies rather than 
through taxation which must be borne by 
many who do not share this Christian con- 
science or who may believe that the funds 
should better be spent on the unfortunate 
ples of our Own country, such as the ne- 
glected mountain people, slum dwellers, and 
Apache . 
Finally, the church is much more com- 
petent at the job than Government. It costs 
the churches about one-tenth what it costs 
the Government to maintain personnel over- 
seas, and the results achieved by the mis- 
sionaries are immeasurably greater than 
those of the ICA. 
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The Honorable Carl Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, was host to the members of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other distinguished persons in the 
field of aviation, at a luncheon in his 
office at the Pentagon to provide an op- 
portunity for the National Aeronautic 
Association to present the Elder States- 
men of Aviation award to our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable Car. 
Vinson, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
this occasion and join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to our great chairman. 
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in the After preliminary introductory re- 
ir April marks by Thomas Lamphier, president 
rristian of the association, a eulogy of Mr. VINSON 


aid on 


oo was made by Mr. John F. Victory, chair- 


man, Committee on Elder Statesmen of 
Aviation, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. His remarks were as foilows: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Vinson, and honored 


S. 
mutu- 
> disin- 


na- 
me It guests, when Orville Wright made the first 
- And successful flight of an airplane in 1903, there 
person- was but small realization by the world of 


the future impact of that event Upon the 
progress of civilization and the destinies of 
nations. Likewise the election of Hon. Cari 
Vinson, of Georgia, to the United States Con- 
gress 3 months after the start of World War 
I, did not forecast the significance of the 
contributions he would make to American 
aviation. On September 12, 1925, there oc- 
curred the first of a long series of events 
which were to bring to bear on the future of 
American aviation the devotion, talents, and 
wisdom of this budding statesman from 
Georgia. 

At that stage in our history, World War I 
had intervened. Airpower, for the first time 
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in history, had become an instrument of war- 
fare. But 7 years after the close of that war, 
military aviation in the land of its birth was 
still in its infancy. On June 30, 1925, the 
Army had about 1,400 planes, of which 396 
were designated “standard planes,” a term 
which we understand today as meaning 
“combat ready.” The Army Air Service, as it 
was then known, had 912 officers. 

Naval aviation had 398 service airplanes, 
of which 218 were with the fleet and the re- 
mainder in reserve. Naval aviation had 623 
officers, of whom 377 were pilots. It had one 
carrier, the Langley, which was a converted 
collier used chiefly for experimental purposes. 

There was a more or less popular move- 
ment in those days to unite Army and Navy 
aviation into one separate organization, to 
discontinue the surface fleet, and to limit the 
Navy to submarines. Had such policies been 
adopted in 1925, it would have been quite 
difficult, to say the least, for America to have 
carried the war to Japan during World War 
II. The country is indebted to farsighted 
and responsible officials in those days who 
kept America’s military policy on an even 
keel. Among those men of vision, courage, 
and statesmanship was our guest of- honor 
today, Congressman Car. VINSON, of Georgia. 
He was one of nine men appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as members of the President’s 
Aircraft Board, commonly known as the Mor- 
row Board, in honor of its Chairman, Dwight 
W. Morrow. 

That Board of distinguished Americans 
Was appointed September 12, 1925, “for the 
purpose of making a study of the best means 
of developing and applying aircraft in na- 
tional defense and to supplement the studies 
already made by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on that subject.” 

After extensive hearings, the Morrow Board 
separated the wheat from the chaff, and 
made such sound and solid findings and rec- 
omendations, that for the first time in our 
history an entire program of legislation pro- 
posed by an investigative body was enacted 
into law. For example, the Morrow Board 
recommended and the Congress approved 
5-year aircraft procurement programs for the 
Army and Navy; assistant secretaries for 
aeronautics in the Departments of War, Navy, 
and Commerce; and enactment of the Air 
Commerce Act that became the legislative 
cornerstone for the remarkable development 
of civil and commercial aviation in America. 
Approval by the Congress of these and other 
recommendations of the Morrow Board 
marked the true beginning of the transition 
of airpower from infancy to adulthood. 

Among other important steps were: The 
change of the name of the Army Air Service 
to Army Air Corps; representation for Army 
aviation on the Army General Staff; making 
permanent the principle of extra pay for fly- 
ing duty; and renewed emphasis on the pro- 
curement of additional personnel for flight 
training and duty, as well as new and im- 
proved types of aircraft. Practically the 
same recommendations were made with ref- 
erence to naval aviation, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that each of these recommenda- 
tions was subsquently fully implemented, 
the Congressman from Georgia being the 
author of a number of the legislative pro- 
posals which resulted from the Board’s rec- 
ommendations. §o, for the first time in the 
peacetime history of our Nation, aviation as 
an instrument of national defense received 
the full blessing and support of the highest 
echelons of our Government. 

The dominant role of airpower in World 
War II was universally recognized. Follow- 
ing that war, and the establishment of a 
separate Department of the Air Force, econ- 
omy again threatened the growth of aviation. 
Here again came Mr. Vinson’s vision and 
statesmanship. He was the author of legis- 
lation providing for a 70-group Air Force. 
He successfully led a fight for additional 
funds for more planes for the Air Force, and 
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this in the face of a then current economy 
drive in the Congress. He was the author 
of the Air Force Organization Act. He was 
the author of the Marine Corps Organiza- 
tion Act, which gave that organization its 
first statutory charter, with 3 combat divi- 
sions and 3 air wings. He has consistently 
and successfully led the support of naval 
aviation. 

As Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, he guided the difficult hearings 
which resulted from the B-36 controversy 
in 1949. Faced with serious dissension 
among the military services, he directed the 
Committee inquiry in such a manner as to 
allay the fears of service personnel and pre- 
serve the steady growth of aviation in the 
military services. He then defined national 
airpower as follows: “The national air- 
power consists of the military airpower of 
the various services, plus commercial avia- 
tion, plus the national industrial and man- 
power resources pertaining to aviation.” That 
definition was adopted by the Committee 
and remains the guiding policy of the Na- 
tion today. 

Elected to the Congress on November 3, 
1914, Mr. Vinson is now serving his 43d 
consecutive year in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was Chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee for 16 years, and is now serving 
his 7th year as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

In the judgment of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, the long and fruitful legis- 
lative career of Carl Vinson, Congressman 
from Georgia, and his steadfast and far- 
sighted support of modern facilities for aero- 
nautical research as the foundation of air 
progress; his support of the fullest prac- 
ticable development of airpower by an inde- 
pendent Air Force, and of air arms insepar- 
able from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
stamp him as a most constructive and influ- 
ential public servant in the Congress of the 
United States. Over a iong period of years 
he has, with exceptional competency and 
vision, provided for the vitally important 
development of all segments of airpower, 
and has demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship in providing a sound legislative basis 
for the national security. On this record 
the National Aeronautic Association proudly 
designates Carl Vinson “Elder Statesman of 
Aviation.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Victory’s 
statement, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
read to the assemblage the citation, 
which is as follows: 

The board of directors of the National 
Aeronautics Association of the United States 
of America, pursuant to authority duly 
vested in it, does hereby constitute and 
designate CaRL VINSON elder statesman of 
aviation in recognition of his significant and 
enduring contributions over the years to 
the progress of aeronautics, and his demon- 
strated qualities of patrioti:m, integrity, and 
moral courage worthy of emulation. 


Mr. Vinson then responded in a very 
effective, moving, and appropriate man- 
ner with the following statement: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Lamphier, Dr. Victory, 
my colleagues, and distinguished guests, I 
deeply appreciate the high honor that the 
National Aeronautic Association has con- 
ferred upon me by designating me an elder 
statesman of aviation. 

There are times in a man’s life when it 
seems almost impossible to find either the 
voice or the words to express the emotion of 
the human heart. Today is such an occa- 
sion in my life. 

For you, to ascertain the deep feelings 
that surge within me, I urge you to look 
beyond my simple words, and understand 
the gratitude, that I have for the honor 
which has been bestowed upon me, and for 
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the overly generous things that have been 
said. 

To you—the officers and members of the 
National Aeronautic Association who have 
selected me for this award, to the civilian 
and military leaders of our Nation, and to 
you my colleagues of the Congress honoring 
me by your presence—I want to express my 
deep appreciation. 

This is an occasion which I shall remem- 
ber to the last day of my life. 

Fate has been kind to me. I have been 
privileged to be a Member of the Congress 
for almost 43 years. 

During that time, I have experienced the 
trials and tribulations of three wars, fol- 
lowed by the elation of victory, and the 
gratitude that our great Nation continues to 
survive, prosper, and champion the cause 
of freedom throughout the world. 

During this same period, I have been 
privileged to observe and -perhaps make a 
modest contribution in legislation to the 
irresistible growth of American aviation. 

To me, it seems but yesterday that our 
Nation’s aircraft flew at speeds of scarcely 100 
miles an hour, with a maximum range of 200 
miles, and the ability to carry only the small- 
est types of military weapons and bombs. 

I must confess that I had unbounded faith 
in the future of aviation when I sat as a 
member of the Morrow Board in 1925 and 
assisted to the best of my limited ability in 
writing a legislative program to chart avia- 
tion as an important weapon in our national 
defense. But I am frank to say that my vi- 
sion did not forecast the status of aviation 
as it is today. 

In the brief space of about 30 years, we were 
destined to be in the jet-atomic age, with 
manned aircraft traveling three times the 
speed of sound, carrying atomic and hydrogen 
weapons so devastating that they defy the 
mind of man. 

But even now, the inVentive genius of man 
is bringing us into an age of rockets and 
missiles of such speeds and capabilities as to 
further defy imagination. " 

Who knows what vistas will yet be opened 
through the further genius of man in this 
great field of aviaton. 

In recalling the progress of aviation over 
the past 43 years, I can only conclude, that 
its future will be as startling as its past. 

While its pathway has not always been 
smooth in the legislative halls—it has seen 
its ups and downs—I am deeply gratified that 
my contributions, small as they may have 
been, have helped in keeping American avia- 
tion high in the sky. 

We who write the law, formulate the polf- 
cies, and provide the money—all of which is 
important—nevertheless ~play but a minor 
role in the full development of aviation. The 
greater contribution to American aviation is 
made by the men and women who labor at 
the drafting boards, the scientists at the wind 
tunnels, the engineers at the test laboratories, 
and above everyone else, those brave and 
patriotic officers and men who have in the 
past and are now dedicating their lives to the 
actual operation of manned aircraft who 
proudly wear on their uniforms the insignia 
of the pilot’s wings. 

So long as this Nation remains militarily 
strong, we will be a free people. Our national 
defense must ever be the paramount concern 
of. the Nation. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that today 
the capabilities of American aviation are of 
such powerful and forceful character as to 
provide the Nation with the shield of protec- 
tion that gives us the peace we enjoy at this 
hour. 

As the years slip by, my life has been greatly 
enriched by my association of over 40 years 
with the officers, men, and civilian heads of 
our armed services, as well as our leaders in 
government, research, and the aviation in- 
dustry. 
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This scroll, so beautifully inscribed, will be 
Placed in an honored spot in my home and 
will be one of my most prized possessions. 
And as the shadows of the long, long night 
begin to fall across my pathway, it will ever 
be a reminder to me that in my humbie and 
feeble way, I tried to make some contribution 
for the benefit of our beloved country. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 





The Case Against the Surtax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable AnTont1 N. SaDLak, 
has introduced H. R. 6452, a bill to re- 
form the present tax structure, and if 
the Members could spare the time to give 
this bill the attention and consideration 
which it so deservedly merits, I am sure 
that his bill will meet with favorable 
action on the part of the committee to 
which it has been referred. 

He has expressed, by his statements, 
most eloquently the reasons for his posi- 
tion and the benefits to be derived by all 
taxpayers under it. My own mail reflects 
acceptance of it by many segments of 
our people, and I am pleased to insert in 
the REcorp a timely article appearing in 
the Hartford Times on May 11 on the 
subject. 

This article, written by Robert H. Mur- 
phy, executive vice president of the Wire- 
mold Co., and member of the taxation 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is offered for your infor- 
mation: / re 

Tue Case AGAINST THE SURTAX 
(By Robert H. Murphy) 

Thanks to the device of withholding, in- 
come taxes today have become relatively 
painless. On that score, the device has its 
merciful aspects. On the other hand, I 
strongly suspect that it also tends to pre- 
vent us from realizing fully just what we 
pay in taxes and, beyond that, what the 
Government is. doing with them. 

Many people, for example, would have a 


envelopes. It’s the,net that counts, the 
take-home pay. The deductions are simply 
figures on a piece of paper, and easy to dis- 
own. We are apt to forget that the differ- 
ence is also our money and that—collec- 


formal survey among your friends and ac- 
quaintances, you would be surprised to learn 
just how few of them could tell you with 
any accuracy what their tax is, in what sur- 
tax bracket they fall, and what has been 
happening to them over the past years, from 
a tax point of view. 

It might come as a 
learn that the income tax which 
larly supposed to soak only the rich, 
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a tax reform bill, H. R. 6452, which deg) 
with this problem. Its adoption by c.,. 
gress would supply a powerful incentiye to 
the economy and prosperity of Connecticyt 
and the rest of the country as well. c 

In brief, the problem arises from the faq, 
that 2 wars in the past 20 years have forceg 
the Government into extreme measure, 
to.raise truly staggering sums of money. 7, 
accomplish this, the sliding scale surtax wax 
boosted to the point where it took—anq still 
takes—91 cents out of every dollar. 

There is not, however, a great dea! ot 
revenue in this tax bracket. As high as th. 
percentages are, there are simply not enough 
top-bracket incomes to tax. Consequently 
the bottom or entering wedge of the surtay 
was forced lower and lower until it reacheg 
$2,000 of taxable income... It is still there 
and 15 million Americans who had previ. 
ously regarded the surtax as an academic 
subject now found themselves directly in. 
volved. 

It is not surprising that these taxes were 
adopted in the first place; the Congress a 
the time was trying desperately to finance 
military operations. What is alarming hoy- 
ever is the fact that now, 12 years after 
World War II and 4 years after the Korean 
war, essentially these same wartime taxes 
are still on the books. 

For the ve tax no longer soaks 
the rich. The rich, after all, have ample 
access to tax-exempt securities to protect 
financial reserves already acquired. It is 
now the middle-income brackets which are 
exposed, and the 15 million Americans in this 
category are effectively being prevented, not 
just from becoming rich, but from any real- 
istic accumulation of savings for any pur- 
pose—for their children’s education, for their 


Some idea as to how punishing the sur- 
taxes are may be seen in the following exam- 
ples. Suppose we take a young man just 
starting in business for himself. Like every. 
one else, he pays 20 percent or one-fifth of 
his net, taxable income to the Government. 
This is the basic income tax. But this young 
man has a taxable income of $4,000 after 
deductions and exemptions, and that puts 
him in the surtax brackets as well. 

The next year his business does well; he 
increases his taxable income to $8,000. His 
basic tax doubles as you would expect; his 
surtax increases 9 times. 

His business continues to thrive. Again 
his taxable income doubles—to $16,000. His 
basic tax also doubles, of course, but this 
time his surtax has increased not 9 times but 
50, repeat, 50 times. 

In other words, the surtaxes climb faster 
than either the income or the basic tax. At 
$2,000 of taxable income, the tax rate is 
20 percent. At $8,000, it is 34 percent. At 
$16,000, it is 50 percent, and from that 
point on the Federal Government gets more 
than he does of every additional dollar he 
makes. And it is through the middle-income 
range that the surtaxes now rise so steeply 
and with such devastating effect. 

Some might think this young man would 
find tax relief in incorporating his business. 
This is not necessarily the case. The basic 
corporate tax is 30 percent, on everything 
from $1 to $25,000, and above that is a 22- 

t surtax, total 52 percent. This is one 
reason why it is so difficult for small busi- 
ness, in Connecticut and elsewhere, to follow 
the time-honored American custom of plow- 
ing back earnings to finance growth. 

Yet growth we must have, if only to main- 
tain our current standard of living. Here 
in Connecticut, for example, our population 
boom means we have a net increase of about 
13,000 in our labor force each year. One way 
or another, we have to create that many 
new jobs to keep pace with the population. 
“I believe the time has come,” Representa- 
tive SapLtak said in explaining his measwe, 
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must seriously review consideration into it is an irresistible one in 
taxes which are being Congress. 


Federal Certainly, too, the procedure is open to 


time has come to enact a_ serious question. The House majority used 
program of forward scheduling of an appropriation measure to set policy and 
tax reductions for all income taxpayers, indi- that is a bad practice. It substantiates the 
yidual and corporate. Iam convinced that charge that the whole business can be laid 
achievement of a moderate schedule of in- on the doorstep of politics. 
come-tax rates is Necessary to the continued In view of their past record, Democrats 
yitality and growth of our Nation’s economy.” were not voting against the soil bank be- 
Briefly, Mr. Saptax is calling for uniform cause of a belief that the Federal Govern- 
annual reductions for each bracket of indi- ment should cut off aid to agriculture. They 
yidual income tax rates and for the corporate simply were executing a political maneuver. 
tax, spread over 5 years beginning next And in politics, there are few one-way 
The basic 20-percent tax would streets. By acting to remove the major 
The surtaxes would plank from the Eisenhower administration's 
also be lowered in each bracket so that by farm program, the Democrats have taken 
the end of 5 years, the peak tax rate would unto themselves the burden of proposing 
pe not 91 percent, but 42. 
The corporate tax would also be trimmed: wittingly, perhaps, they have put them- 
the basic tax from 30 to 22 percent, and the selves in a position of responsibility they 
to 20 percent. Thusthecom- did not occupy before their vote of Wednes- 
drop from 52 percent as day. 
nt, the same level as 


something better or more effective. Un- 





America’s Other Citizens 


financed, not by shifting the tax burden to 
any one group or new tax device, or even ee 
y by reducing the present level of EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Federal spending. . The cuts rae ~_ or 
for instead by the annual growth factor in 
our economy which historically. has been HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
on ane MEL Ghee Ciotarametct anata 
In other , the Government annually 
takes in several billion dollars more than the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
previous year, even when the tax rate re- 
mains constant. This is the result of our 
growing economy. Mr. SapiaKk is proposing Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
to use this money for tax reduction, rather of the best articles I have seen on the 
than allowing it to remain as an annual plight of those many workers still not 
windfall for Government spenders. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


covered under the terms of the Fair 
Labor. Standards Act appeared on 
Thursday, May 16, 1957, on the edito- 
rial page of the Washington Post and 


Two-Way Street Times Herald. Entitled “Fuller Life 
Sought for ‘Fringe’ Family,” it was writ- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ten by Miss Malvina Lindsay, one of the 
oF outstanding observers in American jour- 
nalism of the political and economic 

HON. MYRON V. GEORGE cfanie’ ot ‘cai Caio. 


Her column discussing the “bleak, de- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES prived, anxious and inadequate” living 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under minimum wage brought home to many 
leave to extend my remarks in the perhaps unaware of this serious social 
RecorD, I inelude the following editorial problem and the need for corrective 
of Friday, May 17, 1957, from the Par- action. 

sons (Kans.) Sun, by Clyde M. Reed, Jr.: In her customary fair manner, Miss 
Two-Way STreer 


The House has voted to end the soil bank arguments of those who oppose the 


standards of those workers—millions of 
them—who still receive less than the $1 


Lindsay is careful to list some of the 


it. At at the close of the current year, inserting pending bills to expand coverage under 
1 that such an amendment in the Department of the minimum wage laws to include large 
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Agriculture appropriations bill. 
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e Federal program curre te 

ates and ney dow is colada oo Why, some groups that this is an invasion 

asks, is it killed so quickly? 

is not to be found in the con- bringing these workers under the Fair 

the soil bank is not a good Labor Standards Act would be damag- 


hasn't been-in operation jng to some businesses or cause them 
to receive a fair trial. ; 


The reason 
viction that 
ything long enough 


groups now exempt, including the 
rather shop-worn argument voiced by 


of States rights, and the claim that 


great inconvenience. 


_— a es a oe pie 4 ese The article points out, however, that 
ors = = avon ¥ 19 of States ha minimum wage 
busi- figured in the debate on the amendment to of our ve no g' 
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Asure, Politics and the 


regulations and only 8 have such regu- 


another direction. Itis lations for men; hence, ‘national ac- 

which is ever present in the con- tion presents about the only hope for 

of farm matters in Congress. bettering the lot of the fringe worker 

ig majority of House Democrats voted jn American society.” 

stop the soil bank, probably eee Extension of the Fair Labor Stand- 

opposition to the ards Act on an intelligent basis to take 
from im additional groups is an important 


need in our economy today. We cannot 


came 
except that boast of our record-breaking prosperity 
arm problem are insep- When so many of our workers are still 
partisan earning less than $1 an hour and, in 


many cases, working unconscionably 
long hours because their employers do 
not have to observe ‘and conform to the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it would be most useful to have 
included in the CoNnGREssIONAL REcORD 
this excellent objective, clear-thinking 
report, and under unanimous consent, I 
submit it for inclusion in the Recorp. 

FULLER Lire SOUGHT FOR FRINGE FAMILY 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

So much has been said and written about 
American prosperity that it is widely as- 
sumed in this country, as well as abroad, 
that virtually everyone here has a split-level 
house and a two-color car and is well fed, 
well dressed and well doctored. 

Yet a reminder that many hard-working 
persons still live on the fringes of material 
supply, health, recreation, has come in testi- 
mony in congressional hearings on bills to . 
expand coverage of minimum wage laws to 
groups now exempt. 

Both political parties have come out for 
extending this coverage. But there is Senate 
controversy over the number of workers—10 
million, 6 million, or 244 million (as pro- 
vided in different bills) that should be 
brought into the $1 minimum hourly wage 
classification. This may hold up action un- 
til next year. 

Who are these shadowy people who never 
figure in any movie or magazine pictures of 
the American scene? They are not the rag- 
ged or the hungry. They are ordinary, neat- 
looking citizens who may work 50 to 60 hours 
a week for $25 to $30 a week. 

They work in retail chain stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, big laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments, in canneries, seafood proc- 
essing firms, on big farms, and as white- 
collar workers. 

These people get by economically. Their 
way of life might be envied by the masses 
of many other countries, including Iron Cur- 
tain ones. But by .minimum American 
standards of living their lives are generally 
bleak, deprived, anxious, and inadequate. 

Health is one of the first things those who 
live on the fringes neglect, testimony in the 
current House hearings shows. Needed op- 
erations are delayed, visits to the doctor put 
off. Usually, this means bigger bills later for 
someone to meet—probably society. 

Dental care of both children and adults is 
neglected. Adults who need spectacles go 
without them. What milk is bought must 
go to the children. Vitamins cannot be 
afforded. 

In a survey in Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
North Carolina, fringe workers were asked 
how they would spend their money if their 
hourly wages were raised to $1. Their re- 
plies generally were: pay back debts, buy bet- 
ter food for their children, obtain medical 
and dental care. 

Often the fringe family gets involved in 
debt to a loan company when hit by any 
crisis, as sickness, death, unemployment, the 
need to buy furniture, or to move. It lacks 
any backlog of funds to meet the unex- 
pected. 

In some families husband and wife both 
work, and if there are children they may 
work in different shifts, the husband work- 
ing daytime and the wife at night, or vice 
versa. Most of these families have from 2 
to 5 children. 

The high norms of living for children in 
American society in regard to nutrition, 
clothes, schooling, social life, present a special 
problem to the substandard wage earner. 
Parents often: go without adequate (and 
morale building) clothes themselves to pro- 
vide apparel for their children. Also rents 
are often exorbitant in the fourth or fifth 
class apartment buildings in which they 
live. 
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Three bills are in the Senate to extend 
wage and overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. One, backed by Sen- 
ator Morse, would bring in about 10 million 
more workers, one by Senator KENNEDY, 
about 6 million. An administration-backed 
measure would extend coverage to 24% mil- 
lion. Current House hearings are on a bill 
introduced by Representative AUGUSTINE 
KELLY, which is the same as the Morse bill. 

Opponents of the proposed extension of 
minimum wage coverage say it would cause 
some firms to go out of business, would be 
hard on other firms, and would cause great 
inconvenience in the adjustment to new 
wage and hour requirements. They also 
contend it is an invasion of State rights. 

Since 19 States have no minimum wage 
regulations and only 8 have such regula- 
tions for men, national action presents about 
the only hope for bettering the lot of the 
fringe worked in American society. 





Exodus From Public School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears in the American Mercury for 
June 1957, an article written by Russell 
Maguire which is an unbiased and 
thought-provoking statement on the ef- 
fect of the United States Supreme 
Court's mandate of judicial lawmaking 
of forced integration in the Nation’s pub- 
lic school system. This splendid article 
was called to my attention by a good 
friend, Mr. Egbert Jones, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ark. 

But of even more interest is the reac- 
tion to this judicial decree by the teach- 
ing staff of New York’s Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

They are for integration of the public 
schools as long as it does not apply to 
members of their immediate families. 
It is all right when the other fellow’s 
children accept the attendant down- 
grading in public school standards as 
long as there are private schools for the 
well-to-do to patronize. 

The sheer hypocrisy of some prointe- 
grationists is exposed in all of its snobbi- 
ness and superiority in the short but lu- 
cid article by Russell Maguire, and I rec- 
ommend it as required reading for all 
who now support this Supreme Court fiat 
“for the other fellow.” 

The article follows: 

Exopus From Pusiic ScHOOL 
(By Russell Maguire) 

Not long ago, married members of the 
Columbia University teaching staff gathered 
in a conference to resolve a problem that 
deeply concerned them all as parents of 
school-age children. 

The problem concerned the local Morning- 
side Heights public school, serving most of 
the resident faculty staff. In recent years, 
the enrollment in that city-operated school 
had seen a rapid increase in the numbers of 
Puerto Rican and Negro pupils, untilitogether 
they approached two-thirds of the classroom 
membership. 

As a result, many members of the faculty 
staff had taken the momentous step of re- 
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moving their children from that public school 
and sending them to private schools, no 
small sacrifice when tuition fees of six or 
seven hundred dollars must be paid from 
teaching salaries. 

Expense, however, was not the point that 
the group was brought together to discuss, 
but principle: It was felt that Columbia Uni- 
versity and the liberal tradition which it had 
come to represent were on trial. 

Since the days when Franze Boas ruled the 
anthropology department of Columbia and 
introduced the new an of environ- 
mentalism, Columbia had been in the fore- 
front in the struggle for equality among the 
races. Far and wide, through its famed 
school of education, Columbia had pro- 
claimed that the differences between the 
races were the differences of cultural train- 
ing. The firm cornerstone of this philosophy 
was the idea that the public-school system 
would in time bring about the real equality 
of the races, 

Were they going to fail to support the in- 
stitutions which they had proclaimed as the 
true hope of the future? Were they to prac- 
tice private-school segregation for their chil- 
dren, after they had so long led the fight to 
end segregation—and at a time when that 
struggle was rising to a white heat in the 
South? Never had their ideals been so 
clearly put to the test. 

The faculty members rose to the challenge. 
It was resolved by the entire group that it 
was their duty to support the public-school 
s¥stem of New York City by continuing to 
send their children to its schools. It was 
reaffirmed that the Morningside Heights 
school had one of the best teaching staffs in 
the city and with patience and understand- 
ing the problems of the school could be re- 
solved. The meeting ended in full agree- 
ment, with an arrangement to meet again 
at a later date. 

Time went by and when this group met 
again at the arranged date, it was discovered 
that every member of the group had re- 
moved his or her offspring from the Morning- 
side school and was now sending them to 
private schools. 

Other members of the faculty, unable to 

pay the n fees, were moving to other 
colleges where their children could avoid 
participation in the great social experiment. 
The advance of the integrated school, which 
liberal Columbia has so long advocated, has 
routed the Columbia liberals almost to a 
man. 
The disastrous decline in training and 
educational standards in the newly inte- 
grated public schoqls of Washington, D. C., 
is common Knowledge. The result has been 
a@ general exodus of the better off families 
from the Washington school districts. 
Amongst those fleeing the integrated public 
schools are numerous public officials. Morn- 
ingside Heights and the District of Colum- 
bia schools are not isolated incidents. 

In all such cases those who cannot afford 
to flee remain behind. The poor are re- 
minded again that those who lead causes and 
those who endure their consequences are 
not always the same people. 

The leadership in the fight to end segre- 
gation is supplied by those best able to pro- 
tect their children from ‘the full effects of 
this policy. Wealth is the perfect insulation 
against the common herd of all colors. 
The Harrimans and Roosevelts in their zoned 
neighborhoods and country estates, accus- 
tomed to sending their children to private 
schools, need fear nothing from the effects 
of this policy. 

It is not surprising that rejoicing over the 
Supreme Court’s decision on schools is apt 
to be greatest among those least likely to pay 
the price of putting it into practice. Those 
of wealth are easily zoned out of the poorer 
neighborhoods where mixed races are to be 
found. Failing this, where integration low- 
ers the standards of the public schools, the 
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wealthy can and are moving in number; {, 
the private schools. 

The rapid rise of these schools in Ameri, 
in the last few years is directly correlate, 
to the rise of the integrated school anq ty, 
decline of public school standards. Op) 
a@ few professional educators appear to be 
disturbed by the fact that our public scho 
system is sagging under the ever-increasing 
load that the socialist state places upon jt 

This program is lowering the education, 
levels of the schools in the poorer neighbor. 
hoods, emphasizing the educational differ. 
ential between the poor and the wealthy, 

As so often happens with a program of 
equalitarianism, the effect is to exaggerate 
differences, not to lessen them. 

The wealthy can escape the consequences 
of this decision, the poor cannot. As a re. 
sult we are already seeing the further 
strengthening of the class structure of 
America, a fact noted by many observers. 
Not for the first time an effort to force 
complex society into a common mold results, 
not in a classless society, but in a more 
complex class structure. 

The people of America, seeing their com. 
munity of race being dissolved by legal ac. 
tion, may commence to question whether a 
community of wealth has any more legal 
validity than a community of race. 

The thought may not have escaped the 
minds of our “selected” Supreme Court. 





Address of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an address by the distinguished 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, delivered before the South 
Carolina Bankers Convention in Charles- 
ton, S. C., on May 18, 1957, concerning 
America’s vital role for control of the 
seas. Admiral Burke knows whereof he 
speaks. He is one of the great heroes 
of modern warfare and the leader of the 
greatest Navy civilization has ever 
known. 


The address follows: 


AppREss By Apm. ARLEIGH A. BuRKE, USN, 
Curer or NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE 
Soutn CarRoLiIna BANKERS CONVENTION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 18, 1957 


It is an honor to be here this morning. 
It is a particular pleasure to meet with 4 
vigorous, public-spirited group such as the 
South Carolina Bankers. Your outstanding 
support of the United States Savings Bond 
program is well known. All Americans are 
indebted to you for your patriotic efforts. 

Armed Forces Day is always a good time to 
review some of our national security prob- 
lems and to be brought up to date on the 
status of our defense team. 

Our defense team, as you know, consists 
of an Army, a Navy, an Air Force, and 4 
Marine Corps. Each service makes 4 tre- 
mendous contribution to the defense of the 
United States. Each has a highly specialized 
part to play. Each is carefully balanced in 
relation to the other members of the team. 
No single service can win, without the sup- 
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port and close cooperation of the other 


our Nation’s defense team is very power- 
ful. We have enough nuclear striking power 
to completely destroy any aggressor. 

We are a situation in which 


we and our possible enemies can 
With our 


effects of an unprovoked surprise attack on 
their part, regardless of their defenses, re- 
gardless of anything else—we could not be 
prevented from destroying the important 

of the U.S. 8. R. and literally ruining it 
completely, if we were attacked. On the 
other hand, in the near future, they may 
well have @ similar capability in relation 


us. 
nds costs are rising steeply. 

The world is haunted by the specter of 
a nuclear exchange between rival popula- 
tion centers. In fact, many have become 
so M by the possibility of massive 
devastation that other more practical, and 
perhaps less futile, solutions to our problems 
are being overlooked. 

In times like these, we are compelled to 
search for better answers to our problems. 
If enough of us—those of us in civilian life 
and those of us in uniform—work together 
and search hard enough, better answers can 
be found. 

In our search for better answers—we can 
be sure of one thing. The world is chang- 
ing. Some of the changes are so far-reaching 
as to prevent us from comprehending their 
full impact. 

The world population, for example, is in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate. It looks as if 
it may triple in the next hundred years. 

Land frontiers of the world have all but 
disappeared. About the only areas on the 
surface of the earth which remain to 
challenge man’s pioneering spirit and 
ingenuity in the years ahead are the oceans. 

Technological change is accelerating. 
Land transportation, water transportation 
and air transportation technology is pro- 
gressing at a very rapid rate. The need to 
transport people and material among nations 
is expanding year by year. We are finding 
the means to do it. 

Nuclear power is being developed for 
transportation purposes. Take our nuclear- 
powered submarine, Nautilus. On a few 
pounds of uranium she made the equivalent 
of 24 Atlantic crossings, 214 times around 
.the world, without refueling. Nautilus’ first 
nuclear core has been replaced now, and she 
is back at sea again, ready for many more 
thousands of miles. 

These are some of the changes that are 
taking place. Let us now look at some of 
the things that are not changing. I shall 
mention only a few. 

First of all, geography—the basic geo- 
graphy of this planet—has not changed very 
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Nations who have been sea-conscious have 
usually been able to maintain their security 
and independence longer than nations who 
have not been sea-conscious. 

Today, from the interior of Asia, a totali- 
tarian land power again threatens the mari- 
time world. This threat has taken many 
forms over the years, as it alternately 
pressed against the maritime world and 
then receded. Today, again, another totali- 
tarian, Communist totalitarianism, is reach- 
ing out, seeking to subjugate more people 
and to control more territory. The cycle 
has begun again. 

The maritime world, when threatened 
with totalitarian aggression, has invariably 
found itself united, sometimes consciously 
and sometimes unconsciously. More often 
than not, this unity has been rather loose 
and informal. It has been a unity born of 
common ideals and common purposes, in 
the face of a common threat. It has been 
@ common advance toward common goals. 
Rarely have all members of this maritime 
coalition proceeded along precisely the same 
path, or at the same rate, or in rigid ca- 
dence, Yet, the fact remains that this 
loose, informal maritime association has 
been, almost from the beginning, one of the 
most powerful, consistent and constructive 
influences in the history of civilization. 

In order to withstand the totalitarian 
pressure free nations must stand together. 
Survival, in the event of attack, depends on 
the ability of free nations of the maritime 
world to come quickly to the support of be- 
leaguered nations by sea, with modern 
Army, Navy and Air Force teams. 

The ease with which the United States 
Sixth Fleet, with its hard-hitting Marine 
combat forces, was dispatched to Eastern 
Mediterranean waters in recent weeks, is a 
good example of what can be done. It is a 
good example of the kind of action that can 
be taken quickly, by forces prepared to move 
on the seas, to look after United States 
interests or fill any other role that national 
policy might call for. ; 

The free world can stand together against 
the threat of aggression so long as we are 
able to use the surface of the seas for 
mutual support. The fact is that there can 
be no free world unless we can use the 
surface of the seas. 

In order to do this, our navies must be 
kept up to date. For example, guns can no 
longer shoot down modern, high-flying 
planes. Guided missiles are needed. The 
Navy’s surface-to-air guided missiles, such 
as Terrier and Talos, have already demon- 
strated phenomenal accuracy against air- 
craft targets. 

New weapons and new techniques have 
naturally increased the vulnerability of all 
types of forces and installations. This is 
particularly true of fixed bases which can be 
accurately located well in advance of attack. 
We in the Navy are very much concerned 
about the vulnerability of fixed bases which 
support our forces at sea. Fortunately our 
forces a sea, our carrier striking forces, are 
on the inove and cannot be pinpointed for 
attack. A moving base is much harder to 
find and to hit than a stationary base. To 
us in the Navy this means greater emphasis 
on moving forces, such as mobile carrier 
striking forces, and less reliance on station- 
ary bases for support. 

New technologies have done something 
more. They have revived the ancient claim 
that a weapon has at last been found that 
will sweep surface ships from the seas. 

This is, of course, an old story to sailors. 
For some reason or other, the development 
of a new weapon has almost invariably been 


accompanied by a claim that navies were 
finished. 


To take only recent examples, in the 19th 
century, it was the rifled gun that was to 
do us in. Then it was the torpedo, the 
submarine, the airplane, and the atomic 
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bomb. Now the nuclear-powered submarine 
and the megaton bomb are weapons that 
finally are to sink all’ships at sea. 

Let us not underestimate the threat of the 
nuclear-powered, missile-firing submarine, 
or the megaton bomb. However, new weap- 
ons like the nuclear-powered submarine, and 
the megaton bomb, are being adapted by our 
own Navy to assist in controlling and using 
the seas. Instead of spelling the doom of 
navies, powerful new weapons invariably add 
to our strength at sea. 

Technologically we in the Navy now feel that 
we are moving ahead rapidly. We look for- 
ward to still more naval progress as the sea- 
consciousness of our country increases, as it 
surely will and must. Everything possible 
must be done to interest more of the creative 
and industrial genius of our country in the 
solution of oceanic problems. 

We in the Navy are convinced that an ever- 
increasing portion of the offensive and defen- 
sive power of the future will be deployed in 
the ocean spaces of the world. We hope that 
this great power on the oceans will continue 
to be United States power. However, this is 
something that cannot be taken for granted. 

In the nuclear-missile age, even more than 
in the past, the side which commands the 
seas will not be defeated. One need only 
contemplate the tremendous Soviet naval 
program, and their persistent efforts to gain 
access to ice-free coastal areas, to conclude 
that they recognize this. 

The massive Soviet naval-building pro- 
gram was started at a time when they were 
short of everything, at a time when they were 
still rebuilding from World War II devasta- 
tion. They are learning fast about the im- 
portance of the oceans. They are hard at 
work, building a powerful force, designed 
ultimately to take the oceans away from us. 
If they ever gain that ability, they will have 
achieved their goal of world domination, and 
we will be in very serious trouble. 

The Soviets are emphasizing submarine 
construction. They are building them in 
huge numbers. They apparently see in the 
submarine a means of launching guided 
missiles against the United States. They see 
in the submarine an opportunity to inflict 
terrible losses on free-world shipping, per- 
haps even exceeding the, tremendous toll 
taken by Hitler’s submarines, which de- 
stroyed millions of tons. 

The large number of submarines in the 
Soviet fleet are a grave menace today to the 
sea communications upon which our free 
world coalition and our own forces overseas 
depend. 

The need for sea communications is greater 
today than ever before. The tonnage of 
material moved on the surface of the sea 
continues to increase year after year. Over 
9914 percent of the total world volume of 
peacetime trade moves by sea. In time of 
war, the percentage remains approximately 
the same. 

In event of nuclear war, the power to sur- 
vive thi initial assault, the power to recover, 
the power to shift rescurces, and the power 
to carry on to victory, depends on the ability 
of the Navy to move on the surface of the 
seas, and to bring tremendous power to bear 
where it is needed, when it is needed. 

Furning now to the problem of defending 
the United States in the nuclear-missile 
age, it s becoming clear that we must make 
the best possible use of the ocean spaces to 
give us additional time and space. Our main 
defenses must be advanced as far toward the 
enemy threat as possible in order to gain 
the maximum time and space advantage. 
The ocean areas of the world present oppor- 
tunities to gain more time and space for 
defense. The location of ships at sea is gen- 
erally unknown to an enemy. Ships must 
be searched for and located before they can 
be attacked. This takes extra time. 

Ships are deployed away from home, away 
from population centers .f the homeland, 
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near possible trouble areas. This gives the 
free world extra space. The side which has 
extra time and space has a decisive advan- 


Our powerful weapons must be deployed 
as close to the source of the threat as pos- 
sible. This provides another significant 
time and space advantage in event of attack. 
It adds subseantially to the weight of fire 
that can be delivered on target for a given 
expenditure of resources. This means su- 
perior economy of force, more attack capa- 
bility for the amount of money expended. 

Additional dispersal and maneuvering 
space must be found. The one remaining 
area of the world where is relatively 
inexpensive and where unlimited dispersal 
can be achieved without interfering with 
people, is the oceans of the world. 

Today, the ocean spaces clearly hold the 
key to the future. They provide unused op- 
portunities for solution of many of our 
future security problems, at a price we can 
afford to pay. Our grea@est danger as free 
people lies in the failure to recognize our 
oceanic opportunities. ‘ 

The oceans give us the mobility which we 
need to move with superior force to the 
aid of those who are threatened with aggres- 
sion. They provide vast spaces to disperse 
and maneuver the powerful offensive-defen- 
sive complexes of the future. They provide 
the communications necessary to bring to- 
gether the superior power of the free world. 
They provide the means of deterring or de- 
feating nuclear aggression and the means of 
keeping local wars localized. 

Your Navy is devoting every ounce of effort, 
within the resources made available to it, 
to increasing our country’s capability on the 
oceans. In that way we are able to make 
the best possible use of our eplendid Armed 
Forces team, and we Can continue to keep 
the first line of defense overseas. We can 
continue to confront the forces of aggres- 
sion with overwhelming force and over- 
whelming resources, and with better scien- 
tific and industrial manpower. These things 
we can do at minimum expenditure of our 
own resources, if we take advantage of the 
opportunities which the oceans provide. 

Your heip and understanding are needed 
in these matters if we are to be successful, 





Dr. Ernest V. Abbott Honored for Out- 
standing Service to Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure and most gratifying to 
me, as Member of Congress from Louisi- 
ana’s Sugar Bowl, and to the entire 
sugar industry, to join in congratulating 
and commending Dr. Ernest V. Abbott, 
of Houma, La., whé on yesterday received 
a superior service award from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Among employees recognized for their 
outstanding service and presented with 
awards by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son during the Department’s annual, 
honor awards ceremony, Dr. Abbott 
was cited for leadership in the produc- 
tion of improved disease-resistant com- 
mercial sugarcane varieties and for basic 
research on sugarcane diseases, estab- 
lishing him as a world authority in this 
field. 
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Dr. Abbott, who is in charge of the 
Sugarcane research station at Houma, 
has been employed by the Department 
of Agriculture for 26 years, He entered 
the Government service as an assistant 
pathologist in 1930, was promoted to 
pathologist in 1942, and to senior path- 
ologist in 1948. In 1950 he was promoted 
to his present title as principal 
pathologist, 

Through the high quality of his re- 
search and leadership which he has 
demonstrated in the field of pathology, 
Dr. Abbott is recognized as an out- 
standing authority on sugarcane dis- 
eases, throughout the world. His ability 
is indicated by the fact that he is called 
upon for advice by his colleagues in the 
Department of Agriculture, by State 
experiment stations, and by sugarcane 
pathologists and breeders in many parts 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. He has served as consultant on 
sugarcane problems in Formosa and 
South America and has been a leader 
in connection with the work of inter- 
national committees on diseases and the 
evaluation of their importance. An 
honorary life membership in the Ameri- 
can Sugar Cane League was bestowed 
upon him in appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished service to the sugarcane 
industry of Louisiana. 

Among Dr. Abbott’s specific accom- 
plishments is his work in sugarcane 
breeding activities that have resulted in 
producing high yielding disease-resistant 
varieties for Louisiana and other areas. 
This serves as an outstanding example 
of the control of epidemic plant diseases 
through br: . Some of the principal 
varieties developed commercially as the 
result of these investigations are C. P. 
44-101, C. P. 29-116, C. P. 29-320, C. P. 
34-120, C. P. 36-105, C. P. 47-193, and 
C. P. 48-103. 

According to Department reports, 
C. P. 44-101 occupies more than 50 per- 
cent of the current acreage devoted to 
sugarcane production in Louisiana, while 
C. P. 48-103 has the highest sugar con- 
tent early in the season of any variety 
ever produced by the Department and 
grown commercially in Louisiana. 

For these and other very valuable con- 
trihutions, Dr. Abbott is indeed deserv- 
ing of the honors that have been paid 
him, and the sugar industry is fortunate 
indeed in having the great benefit of 
his talent and services. 


+ 





A City’s Growth in Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always gratifying to know that one’s 
home community is appreciated by an 
outside unprejudiced source. Besides the 
constructive part of this report, I believe 
its value lies in its account of the success 
that can be achieved by communitywide 
efforts to cooperate and produce within 
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a given locality the true spirit of brother. 
hood. I respectfully submit the follow. 
ing article by Kimmis Hendrick entitieq 
“A City’s Growth in Brotherhood,” from 
the Friday, May 17, 1957, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, to the atten. 
tion of my colleagues: 

A C?ry’s GRowTH In BROTHERHOop 

(By Kimmis Hendrick) 


Los ANGELEsS.—Yesterday a stranger ang 
I fell into a long casual conversation aboyt 
the wistful theme, “Los Angeles isn’t what 
it. used to be.” We recalled the days when 
Wilshire Boulevard was lined with palm 
trees; “symphonies under the stars” when 
Hollywood Bowl was chock full of music 
lovers; and the leisurely tempo of life ip 
general. 

We compared that time with the present, 
when a few downtown business houses are 
commendably planting sidewalk trees at 
huge expense; when the first consideration 
for any Hollywood Bowl evening is whether 
one wants to cope with the traffic; and the 
man who buys a new house and inquires 
about the bookshelves is thought somewhat 
eccentric. ‘Book shelves?” asked the agent, 
“What do you want with bookshelves?” 

Then I attended the 13th annual meeting 
of the Los Angeles County Committee on 
Human Relations and listened to reports by 
dedicated citizens on what is surely one of 
the significant developments of our time, 
And it took place here. 

This is the genuine cosmopolitanism—the 
harmonious, unobtrusive intermingling of 
all kinds and sorts of people—that has been 
taking place in Los Angeles since the start 
of World War II. So far as I know, it is 
unique. It has occurred under circum- 
stances that may not have obtained any- 
where else. But as a sample of what can 
and does in the United States, it has 
received worldwide attention deservedly. 

People have come here from the North, 
the South, the East, and from other parts 
of the West. They have come from orig- 
inal backgrounds as various as Eastern Eu- 
rope, central Africa, the Orient, and Spanish- 
America, not to mention such contrarieties 
as England and Ireland. They have come 
from publie schools and Ivy League col- 
leges, from wealth, from poverty, from the 
Midwest Dust Bowl, from marginal lands 
in Dixie, from Texas ranches, and New 
Hampshire farms. And they are getting, 
along «s though it were the most natural 
thing in the world to‘do so. 

Everybody informed about this agrees that 
one extremely favorable factor has been 
present for a long time now—almost 20 
years_of continuous employment opportuni- 
ties for all who want to work. California 
has known times of bitterness between peo- 
ples when jobs were scarce. Oriental exclu- 
sion, distrust of Negroes, prejudice against 
Mexican-Americans, hatred of Jews—these 
things have all been felt in times when com- 
petition threatened majority survival. But 
since 1941, it’s been the other way. 

Nothing illustrates this better than real 
estate. 

One section of the city that was ultra- 
fashionable 30 years ago is practically all 
Negro occupied now. It is still attractive. 
Its new residents, by and large, are well of. 

values are high. One white woman 
who pioneered in its real estate develop- 
ment told me that she couldn't recall a cas¢ 
where any previous owner was hurt finan- 
cially by the change. She explained, of 
course, that the area had begun to deterio- 
rate because the fashionable trend was mov- 
ing toward Beverly Hills and Westwood. 
The Negro influx restored it. 

Then there is the case of a much newer 
area that was all white 5 years ago but is 4 
mixture of Caucasian, oriental, and Negro 
residents now. It was pretty then; it still 
is. One can drive up and down its streets [or 
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on Human Relations, 
county established in 1943 to 
percent hinge together, takes no Whereas the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
complacent view. It points out that when passed by the Congress for the primary pur- 
1 of every 3 mew residents here is a Ne- pose of protecting the consumers of natural 
nd this has been so since 1950—the 825 against exploitation at the hands of nat- 
challenge to understanding is obviously very Ural-gas suppliers; and 
great. And it foresees the likelihood that in 
the years just ahead, the challenge will be actively in behalf of the public interest in 


even greater. 
But it notes 
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d see no yard neglected, no forgotten Cleveland, on May 17, 1957, passed the 
no house that needs paint. It is @ following resolution memorializing the 


— on ee pride. Congress of the United States to defeat 


pene mm from Secctarse eine Natural Gas Act so as to exempt the 


900. When I asked the builder what bearing production of natural gas sold in inter- 
the mixed neighborhood has on their sell- 

ability, he said emphatically, “Not a bit.” Federal Power Commission: 
It would not be accurate to describe Los 
county or city, as a community 
body is intolerant, or where nobody 
eal don’t cuiteeet ae. po feat proposed legislation, House bill 6790 
instances. It has taken patient work by co- 
ordinating councils, PTA’s, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, 
vice Se nln eens oan interstate commerce from regulation by 
to the 

at are ee cectoetnn sieaae ao ferring limited jurisdiction over producer 
troubles. 

nad to show great forbearance—and willing- 


legislation which proposes to amend the 


state commerce from regulation by the 


Resolution 1077-57 


An emergency resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to de- 


and House bill 6791, which proposes to 
amend the Natural Gas Act by exempting 
the production of natural gas sold in 
the Federal Power Commission, by con- 
contracts for the sale of natural gas, and 
by incorporating into law the fair field- 


price concept in administration of the 
Natural Gas Act 


Whereas the city of Cleveland participated 


obtaining passage of the Natural Gas Act of 


that Los Angeles has had 1938; and 

marked success in containing divisive forces Whereas the city of Cleveland contains 
and extending the ideal of brotherhood and more than 300,000 residential and commer- 
equality—a record that makes even higher Cial consumers of natural gas who have a 
achievement seem fully possible. As for my 
friend and me, certainly this is no day for bution of natural gas; and 
looking backward. 


vital interest in the production and distri- 


Whereas since the passage of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, the independent producers 
of natural gas have obtained the introduc- 
tion of at least six major legislative pro- 


. posals in the various Congresses for exemp- 
Regulation of Natural Gas Prices by the tion from the provisions of said act; and 
Federal Power Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 . 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the the Federal Power Commission, save a lim- 
past 12 years the use of natural gas for tea jurisdiction over producer contracts for 
space heat in the Greater Cleveland area the sale of natural gas, and would establish 
has skyrocketed and at the present time the fair field-price concept in the adminis- 
approximately 80 percent of the homes tration of the Natural Gas Act; and 

in the Greater Cleveland area use nat- Whereas such legislation would not be in 
ural gas for home-heating purposes. 
This tremendous natural gas consuM- or i939. ana ' 

ing market must depend exclusively upon Whereas the city of Cleveland has tradi- 
such gas supplies as are made available tionally opposed similar legislation on behalf 
through the local distributing company of the consumers of natural gas whose in- 
which, in turn, looks to the great gas- terests require effective regulation of the 
producing areas of the Southwest. Our Matural-gas industry; and 

people have no other alternative but to Whereas Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze has 


Whereas the last of these legislative pro- 
posals was*the Harris-Fulbright bill which 
was passed by the 84th Congress but vetoed 
by the President of the United States; and 

Whereas proposed legislation has been in- 
troduced again in the present session of the 
85th Congress of the United States, House 
bill 6790 by Mr. OrEN Harris and House bill 
6791 by Mr. JosePpm P. O’Hara; and 

Whereas these legislative proposals have 
as their purpose the exemption of inde- 
pendent producers from the jurisdiction of 


the public interest because it would violate 
the basic intendment of the Natural Gas Act 


accepted appointment on the United States 


use the gas that is brought through the 7,615 committee on Natural Gas Legisla- 

distributing pipelines of the Southwest 46, and Ralph 8. Locher, director of law, 

= there is no other area for competi- has been named to a-committee of the Na- 
ive gas, 

The people of northeastern Ohio are to represent the public in opposition to the 

very apprehensive and concerned that proposed legislation; and 

the proposed amendments tothe Natural © Whereas this resolution constitutes an 


tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 


Gas Act will only result in increasingly emergency measure providing for the usual 


rising costs natural addi daily operation of a municipal department: 
the vital Industries of northeastern Ohic Sains ect nc eno 
have a tremendous stake in the avail- Resolved by the Council of the City of 
ability of low-cost gas so that they can ©!©?e4"d— 

compete with other industries 
which are located near other sources Of +7 memorialized to defeat the legislative 


SecTion 1. That the 85th Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, respect- 


proposal contained in H. R. 6790 introduced 


The City Council of the City of Cleve- jy Representative Oren “arris, and H. R. 
land in recognition of the tremendous 6791, introduced by Representative JosEPx 
Stake and interest of the citizens of P. O'Hara, to amend the Natural Gas Act by 


exempting the production of natural gas sold 
in interstate commerce from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission, save for a 
limited jurisdiction over producer contracts 
for the sale of natural gas, and which would 
incorporate the fair-field-price concept in 
the administration of the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, and to defeat any other proposed legis- 
lation which would undermine the effective 
regulation of the interstate commerce of 
natural gas. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of council be, and 
he hereby is, directed to transmit a certified 
copy of this resolution immediately upon the 
adoption thereof and the signing by the 
mayor, to Senators JOHN W. BRICKER and 
FrRanNK J. LAUSCHE, and to Representatives 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, JR., CHARLES A. VANIK,. 

Sec.3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to council, 
it shall take effect and be in force immedi- 
ately upon its adoption and approval by the 
mayor; otherwise it shall take effect and be 
in force from and after the earliest period 
allowed by law. 

Adopted May 13, 1957. 

JacK P. RUSSELL, 
President of Council. 
THapD Fusco, 
Clerk of Council. 

Approved by Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
May 16, 1957. 

I, Harvey B. Atkins, acting clerk of Council 
of the City of Cleveland, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of resolution 1077-57, adopted by the Council 
of the City of Cleveland, May 13, 1957. 

Witness my hand and seal at Cleveland, 
Ohio, this 17th day of -May 1957. 

Harvey B. ATKINs, 
Acting Clerk of Council of the City of 
Cleveland. 





International Atomic Energy Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to provide opposition 
arguments to our participation in the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 

They are as follows: 


: PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13, 1957. 
Re International Atomic Energy Agency. 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with the greatest ap- 
prehension that I have read the reports of 
the pending hearings on the International 
Atomic Energy Ageiicy. 

Let me state my understanding of the 
facts as I have obtained them from various 
reports. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower made his 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal to the United 
Nations. 

On October 26, 1956, President Eisenhower 
said in New York City: “The United States 
will make available to the International 
Agency * * * 5,000 kilograms of a nuclear 
fuel uranium 235 from the 20,000 kilograms 
of such material allocated last February by 
the United States for peaceful uses by 
friendly nations.” 

According to one estimate 20,000 kilograms 
of this material costs roughly $500 million. 
One-quarter of this amount, which is to be. 
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given immediately, would cost $125 million. 
In addition to this, the President has prom- 
ised to give an additional 15,000 kilograms 
during the next 3 years, provided a similar 
amount is given during that period by all the 
other nations of the world combined. 

Russia was the first nation fo ratify the 
charter of the agency. 

The charter has been submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Senate for ratification 
and hearings are now being held. As it is a 
treaty, action by the Senate alone is re- 
quired. The House is not called upon to act. 

The question that strikes one at the out- 
set is: From what source does the President 
derive this power to give away the people’s 
money? The gift to which he proposes to 
commit the Nation can be paid for only out 
of taxes levied on the American people. But 
the power to impose taxes is given by the Con- 
stitution to the Congress, which means both 
the Senate and the House. It is not given 
to the President and the Senate. 

Aside from the disturbing implications of 
this assumption of power by the President 
there is the fact that the uranium given by 
us to this International Agency can be used 
for the purpose of making atomic bombs. 
True, it is intended that it shall be used only 
for peaceful purposes. But once having got- 
ten into the hands of other nations, what 
effective means can possibly be devised to 
prevent its use for war purposes? 

The Soviet Union and its satellite na- 
tions are eligible for membership in the 
agency. All of these nations, and even Red 
China, could be given a part of the uranium 
that we supply. 

Since we would constitute but one out of 
a possible 80 or 90 nations eligible for initial 
membership in the agency, our wishes could 
readily be overruled. 

Various statements have been made as to 
the number of atomic bombs that could be 
made out of our initial gift to the agency. 
The smallest estimate I have seen is that it 
would make 100 bombs of the power of the 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 

It is all very fine to talk about atoms for 
peace and our desire to help the other na- 
tions of the world. Unfortunately, we are 
not living in a peaceful world. On the con- 
trary, we are presently engaged in a life and 
death struggle with a nation controlled by 
an unprincipled group of international 
gangsters bent upon our destruction. 

Anyone having the least familiarity with 
the facts knowns that we are losing the cold 
war with Russia. Starting with a nation of 
200 million people a decade ago, Russia has 
since steadily increased her influence until 
today she controls in one way or another 
about half the world’s population. Our own 
population is but 6 percent of the total. 

This increase in Russian power has been 
due principally to the unbelievable conduct 
of our foreign affairs, whereby we turned 
over the control of China to the Communists 
and suffered 150,000 casualties in a Korean 
war we were not permitted to win. 

And now to cap the climax, the admin- 
istration proposes to put within the control 
of our mortal enemies the means of our own 
destruction. . : 

To quote a great and much abused Ameri- 
can patriot, the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy: “Offering to share our atomic wealth 
is in a class with the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment offering to share its pistols and sub- 
machineguns with the Dillinger mob.” 

I earnestly beg you and your colleagues 
to oppose the ratification of this treaty. 

Respectfully yours, 
RosBert B. DRESSER. 


Here is a telegram from Mr. Holman 

of Seattle: ‘ 
SeaTTLe, WasH., May 19, 1957. 

COMMITTEE FoR CONSTITUTIONAL 

GOVERNMENT, INC., 

New York, N. Y.: 

The administration’s proposal to use the 

treaty process involving action by the Presi- 
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dent and the Senate only to appropriate 
American tax dollars to an international 
atomic organization disregards the constitu- 
tional safeguard requiring action by the 
House of Representatives on all appropria- 
tions and again discloses the need for a con- 
stitutional amendment clearly stating that 
any treaty or executive agreement violating 
the Constitution shall be of no force or 
effect. 
Frank E. HOLMAN. 


A study made by the committee for 
constitutional government of New York 
City: 
THE 

UNTITep STATES IN THE 

Atomic Enercy AGENCY 


Participation in this Agency is not neces- 
sary to prove our peaceful intentions in 
furthering the use of atomic energy for peace 
and health throughout the world. Existing 
legislation permits the AEC to enter into 
bilateral agreements with any nation willing 
to agree to safeguards for our mutual pro- 
tection and we have 37 such agreements. 
The IAEA would merely permit nations un- 
willing to comply with our requirements on 
safeguards to secure the benefits of our 
knowledge, and a share of the materials 
which we might contribute to the Agency, 
without asking us. 

We would have only a minor voice in the 
operations of the Agency, although the major 
contributions are expected to come from 
us. The initial membership can number 90 
(80 have signed), all members of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies being 
eligible. These nations after signing. and 
ratifying the statute compose the overall 
governing body in which the United States 
has but one vote. The U.S. 5S. R. has three 
plus its satellites. 

The general conference is the title for 
this group. Its powers and duties include 
the following: 

To elect 10 members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors (5 each year after the first year). 

To approve States for membership. 

To suspend a member. 

To approve the budget. 

To approve amendments to the statute. 

To approve appointment of the Director 
General. 

The Board of Governors has the broadest 
powers of administration with reference to 
carrying out the avowed purposes of. the 
Agency. It will decide on the distribution of 
fissionable material and approve its pro- 
posed uses. It may acquire and operate 
plants and laboratories. It could establish 
a world atomic university. The Board is 
to be composed of 23 members. The United 
States has only 1 vote certain on this Board, 
Canada has 1 vote certain, and Latin Amer- 
ica 2 votes certain. The entire Western 
Hemisphere can be held down to four yotes. 
It is technically possible, even probable, that 
the Communist nations, with neutralists 
and anti-American nations, will control this 
Board. Here is the reason: 

All membership, except 4, are distributed 
geographically to 8 areas listed in article VI, 
paragraph A-1 of the statute. These areas 
are North America, Latin America, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East, south Asia, southeast Asia 
and the Pacific, the Far East. The desig- 
nated memberships in this paragraph give 
2 members to North America (Canada and 
United States), 2 members to Western Europe 
(United Kingdom and France), 1 to Eastern 
Europe (Russia), and 1 each to the other 5 
areas 


Paragraph A-2 provides for 2 members 
to be designated from 4 nations that are 
named. There is no reason to assume that 
these 2 members would not be Czechosla- 


Case AGAINST PARTICIPATION BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


vides for one member, not assign geo- 
graphically, as a supplier of technical assist- 
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ance. This could be Russia, France 
United Kingdom, just as readily as iy, 
United States. 

Paragraph A-3 provides for 10 member; to 
be elected by the general conference {o, ». 
year terms, except that 5 shall have 1-y.,, 
terms the first year, so that 5 are elected an. 
nually thereafter. Seven of these members 
are to be elected to represent the 7 Seographi. 
cal areas other than North America. y, 
member from North America can be elected to 
the Board. Central American countries hay, 
no chance of membership on the Board yp. 
less one could qualify as a supplier of tech. 
nical assistance (paragraph A-2) which 4 
unlikely. Each of 7 areas therefore gets ; 
more member under this paragraph, leaving 
3 geographically unassigned memberships t, 
be fought for. The 19 memberships limite, 
to areas could be distributed as follows 
North America, 2; Latin America, 2; Western 
Europe, 3; Eastern Europe, 4; Africa and Mia. 
dle East, 2; South Asia, 2; Southeast Asia ang 
Pacific, 2; Far East, 2. 

There is no assurance where 4 nongeo. 
graphical memberships (A-2 and A-3) yj) 
go. Technically it is possible for Russia ty 
have 6 members on the board though this js 
unlikely and unnecessary for Soviet domina. 
tion because Russia exercises as much power 
through its satellites and neutralists as qj. 
rectly. The initial designations of members 
under paragraphs A-1 and A-2 are to be made 
by the Preparatory Commission composed of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can. 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, Peru, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
U. S. S. R., and United States. Thereafter, 
the designations are by the outgoing Board 
of Governors. State Department representa- 
tives say that the Board will be stacked in 
favor of the United States, but this is based 
on hope and wishful thinking. 

The Director General heads the staff of the 
Agency and is responsible for its appoint- 
ment, organization and functioning, includ- 
ing of course the inspectors necessary in 
connection with safeguards. He is appointed 
by the Board of Governors, with the approval 
of the general conference, for a term of 4 
years, and is to be governed by regulations 
made by the Board of Governors and rules 
approved by the general conference. The 
odds are’all against the Director General be- 
ing selected from North America or even the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This agency is a definite threat to our na- 
tional security. The uranium 235 which is 
proposed to be furnished by the United 
States is only two steps removed from weap- 
ons material. Ninety percent of the process- 
ing necessary to be done in making it useful 
for this purpose has been done. This plan 
will make it possible for nations who might 
not otherwise be able to produce a bomb to 
now get into the act. The present situation 
with reference to the supply of bombs is 4 
deterrent to their use. Some overly ambi- 
tious nation, misusing agency assistance, can 
upset this status quo. 

Power reactors can be diverted to military 
uses. There is no prohibition on develop- 
ment of nuclear power for propulsion evel 
though easily diverted to military uses. The 
safeguards are only applicable to materials 
furnished and projects approved by the agen- 
cy. A parallel project might be started bya 
nation on its own, using materials not fur- 
nished by the agency, which would not be 
subject to inspection, although benefiting 
from information or technical assistance 
furnished on the Agency approved project. 

To be realistic we should consider that any 
nation in the future can become an enemy, 
or so anti-American as to support an enemy. 
At present the U.S. S. R. is considered the 
primary threat to the peace of the world. 
With the U.S. S. R. must be grouped al! other 
nations which are under Communist rule 
domination. All of these, with the exception 
of Communist China, are entitled to initial 
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p. Russia is said to have made iilustrates their bargaining principle—all for The United States Steel Foundation 
unsuccesful efforts to have Red China us, nothing for you. 
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| 8S the five 
membership since conferences The distribution of atomic energy through- 
mbe eanitet to create the Agency. Those out the world will not promote industrial EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ce for - = think this eliminates any chance for development of other countries. It will be or 
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re lev membership deliberately choose useless unless we supply more billions neces 
th “ = ‘Soviet ewahexy and persistence. sary to create industrial facilities in back- HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
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Medical schools and medical teaching, 
$190,000: Operational assistance of $65,000 
for all 82 medical schools and the balance 
for 2 capital-facility grants for ‘medical 
teaching centers to enhance and strengthen 
their programs. 

Postgraduate study fellowships, $150,000: 
Continuation and expansion of the Founda- 
tion’s present doctoral-level graduate-study 
program covering the humanities, social 
sciences, biological and physical sciences, 
and engineering, with grants and allotments 
equally divided between public and private 
institutions. 

Project grants in aid of education, $70,000: 
Previous project grants were continued and 
new ones were added, including provision 
for the Commission on Colleges and Industry 
of the Association of American Colleges, the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, the 
Institute for International Education, the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and a project for stimulating of 
alumni giving. 

Major Capital Grants: Authorization of 
$665,000 for payment in 1957 and, addition- 
ally, commitments of $525,000 payable in 
later years, for endowment, building, equip- 
ment and other facility needs of 16 out- 
standing universities, liberal arts colleges, 
women’s colleges, engineering schools, and 
other institutions. 

“It is the hope of the Trustees,” Mr. 
Blough continued, “that their course of 
action will encourage others—according to 
their interests and abilities—to increase sub- 
stantially the present level and scope of as- 
sistance to higher education. Adequate 
means must be found for meeting the needs 
of institutions, if both quality and quantity 
educational goals are to be balanced with the 
requirements of a rapidly expanding nation.” 

With respect to the operational aid to all 
members of accredited status within the 
college fund-raising groups, Mr. Blough said 
the Trustees were pleased with the success 
to date of the national group movement. 
The 430 members will receive, subject to 
their own group arrangements, an average of 
$1,000 each, as will also the 70 selected col- 
leges unaffiliated with the groups. In rec- 
ognition of their larger enrollments and 
other factors, the 55 recipient universities 
and engineering institutes will receive direct 
aid of $2,000 each. In extending unrestrict- 
ed operating grants to virtually all private 
general-purpose accredited institutions, the 
Trustees expressed the hope that funds 
would be usefully applied toward the grow- 
ing problems of faculty and staff recruit- 
ment, development, and incentives. 

Assistance to the small, not fully aecred- 
ited colleges included continued provision 
of previous operational aid to selected insti- 
tutions, as well as $10,000 for the new Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
and funds for the awarding of $25,000 each 
to two colleges for quality-improvement 
purposes. Additionally, one non-regionally 
accredited college shéwing high promise will 
receive an award through a jury of educators 
selected by the Association of American Col- 
leges and its affiliated Commission on Col- 
leges and Industry. 

_ The Foundation’s 1957 assistance to medi- 
cal education is payable to member schools 
to the extent of $65,000 through the National 
Fund for Medical Education. The balance of 
the allocation to medical teaching covers 
a capital grant to the Women’s College of 
Medicine in Philadelphia and to Stanford 
University for improvement of its teaching 
facilities incident to the construction of its 
new medical center. 

United States Steel Foundation Fellow- 
ships were increased from 20 to 30. Each 
fellowship carries a maximum benefit of 
$7,200 (including a $1,200 allotment to stu- 
dents married at time of selection.) These 
grants provide for two years of graduate 
study, typically at the doctoral level. With- 
in areas only broadly specified any desired 
course of study may be elected by the fellow- 
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ship holder. Half the basic sum is available 
to the student selected by the institution 
and the balance, at the discretion of the 
institution, is for additional student aid or 
for helping to close the generally prevalent 
gap between tuition fees and the actual cost 
of providing advanced instruction. Fellow- 
— are operative at the following institu- 
tions: 

Pennsylvania State, Purdue, Illinois, Ohio 
State, Alabama, Amos Tuck School of Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Stanford, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, California Tech, 
Georgia Tech, Michigan, Cornell, Columbia, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Alabama Polytechnic, Lehigh, California, 
Texas, Johns Hopkins, New York University, 
Wisconsin, Southern California, Vanderbilt, 
Indiana, Notre Dame, and Virginia Poly- 
technic. 

The Foundation’s 1957 project grants are 
designed to assist in spreading the base of 
support for higher education and to strength- 
en teaching aids for ever-higher quality’ of 
education, with $5,000 going to each of the 
following: The Commission on Colleges and 
Industry for its coordination work in assist- 
ance of all the private colleges; The Council 
for Financial Aid to Education for its cur- 
rent program, in cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council, of alerting America to the 
needs of all forms of higher education; and 
the Institute of International Education for 
its program of assisting foreign students 
resident in the United States. For the third 
successive year, a grant of $30,000 was made 
to the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries for its administration of about 100 
grants to colleges for improving libraries and 
services as valuable adjuncts to teaching. A 
$25,000 grant, previously announced, will 
support a program to stimulate trustee, 
alumni and parent support of higher educa- 
tion by making cash awards to institutions 
evidencing outstanding self-help perform- 
ance. It is expected that this program will be 
activated in 1957. 

The Foundation’s 16 new capital grants, 
which range from $25,000 to $100,000, pay- 
able in part during 1957 with balances spread 
over several years, may be used at the dis- 
cretion of recipients toward increased en- 
dowment, new -classrooms, libraries, admin- 
istrative and general-purpose units, scientific 
centers and engineering laboratories. Addi- 
tionally, a small emergency grant was made 
to one institution to replace in part campus 


. facilities recently destroyed by fire. One of 
the recipients of a capital-aid grant will use © 


the money to endow the Council for the 
Humanities. The universities, liberal arts 
and women’s colleges, community, and engi- 
neering institutions receiving capital grants 
are: Yale, Princeton, Carnegie Tech, Cooper 
Union, Fenn, Howard, Birmingham-South- 
ern, Youngstown, Occidental, Chatham, New 
York University, Wabash, Vanderbilt, Rens- 
selaer, Stevens Tech, Knox and Valparaiso. 
A grant was earlier announced for North- 
western University. 

“Recognizing the increased need for funds 
for non-self-liquidating capital needs of our 
universities, colleges, and institutes,” Mr. 
Blough said, “the trustees decided to ex- 
pand the Foundation’s 1957 program of 
capital aid. The trustees will continue their 
experimental and flexible policy of encourag- 
ing education to remain free and vigorous.” 





What’s Happening to Your Dollars? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include therein the following ogj. 
torial taken from the Rock Hill Evening 
Herald, South Carolina, of May 16, 1957. 

Wat's HAPPENING TO YOUR Do.iags? | 


Most of us aren’t doing as well as the 
national figures on prosperity seem to inqj. 
cate. 

Housewives who wisely watch their pen. 
nies know how prices are creeping upwarg 
One local housewife notes these recen; 
changes: , 
The price of pancake mix went up 4 cent; 
@ box and bacon advanced 2 cents a pounq 
The price of pineapple rose 3 cents a can: 
ginger ale advanced 3 cents a bottle: gra. 
ham crackers moved upward 2 cents a box. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics says the 
cost of living has gone up steadily for the 
last 7 months. Yet, for most of us, the size 
of our paychecks has not changed. 

In other words, the purchasing power of 
your dollars—the amount your dollars yj 
buy—is falling month after month. This 
has the same effect as cutting your wages, 
unless you get a rise to match the cost-o;. 
living rise. 

Workers are not the only people hit, 
Folks who are living on fixed incomes are 
hurt even worse. Their pensions, or social. 
security payments, or welfare payments don't 
‘change, regardless of what happens to living 
costs. 

And people who are putting money aside 
in savings accounts or in Government bonds 
are hurt by the squeeze, too. The dollars 
they save this year will be worth less next 
year. 

These are some of the things that inflation 
is doing to Americans. For most of us, this 
is not an era of prosperity. 





Outwood Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, 1957, the Outwood Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital celebrated its 35th an- 
niversary. When the hospital was dedi- 
cated on February 22, 1922, its estimated 
cost was $2,730,481.38. The first patients 
were admitted in April of 1922, and since 
that time some 31,000 persons have been 
treated at Outwood. The hospital has 
been in continous operation since its in- 
ception, and a majority of the patients 
admitted have been treated for tubercu- 
losis. Tangible evidence of the success 
of Outwood is manifested in the fact that 
over the last 5 years, 1,174 tubercular 
people have been completely cured. 

Since its,opening, Outwood Veterans’ 
Hospital has had 14 managers. The hos- 
pital is now under the guidance of Dr. 
Albert T. Hume who is ably assisted by 4 
medical and administrative staff com- 
posed of 17 outstanding men and women. 
The untiring efforts of these dedicated 
men and women has been rewarded in 
that the death rate has steadily de- 
creased and the rehabilitation rate has 
steadily increased. The staff of Outwood 
Hospital has been supported by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the fine citl- 
zens of Outwood, Dawson Springs, Madi- 
sonville, and the other communities 12 
Hopkins County, ; 





























































ay 22 1957 
The distinguished mayor of Madison- 
ville, David Parish, expressed his grati- 
tude on behalf of the city of Madison- 
yille as follows: 

We, of Madisonville, deem it a great honor 
and privilege to have a part in the observ- 
ance of the 35th anniversary of the Outwood 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

The services rendered here to the sick and 
disabled veterans have done much to alle- 
yiate the pain and distress of those unfor- 
tunate ones that have had to enter this in- 
stitution. Since the opening of the hospital, 
approximately 31,000 patients have been ad- 
mitted, most of them for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

The Outwood hospital furnished, through 
its staff and attendant, the medical care and 
other services that restored a great majority 
of these veterans to health and normal life. 

The idea for the hospital was first con- 
ceived by two men, one of whom was our 
fellow townsman and former Congressman, 
David H. Kincheloe; the other, a gentleman 
from Hopkinsville, Mr. Theodore Troendle. 
To these two men and all others that had 
anything to do with the erection of the hos- 
pital, all concerned should be eternally 
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teful. 

To those that have operated this institu- 
tion in any capacity, whether paid personnel 
or volunteer workers, to those that have so 
ably served their fellowman, it seems fitting 
that we of the community gather at the hos- 
pital on the birthday of Florence Nightin- 


ey aside 
\t bonds 
dollars 
>SS next 
Hospital Day, to pay homage to these people 
and celebrate the 35th anniversary of the 
Veterans’ Administration at Outwood, Ky., 
the day of May 12, 1957. 
As Mayor of Madisonville, I wish to extend 
my sincere thanks to all for their efforts and 
services given for the welfare of others and 
to extend every good wish for the future. 


We in Kentucky are proud of the 
splendid achievemenis of this hospital, 
and its remarkable record justifies all 
past expenditures. Every effort should 
be made to acquire additional personnel 
and facilities as they become necessary 
for future expansion. Insuring the con- 
tinued success of Outwood Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital is of the utmost 
importance. 
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Steamship “Matsonia” To Strengthen 
American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 





t that Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
rcular recently my pleasure to inspect the 
d steamship Matsonia, the fourth and 


newest of the .Matson Lines “white 
ships,” recently reconstructed at New- 
port News, Va. e 

Interior design was carried out under 
the direction of Harry Neafie, a New 
York industrial designer and stylist who 
spent 2 years researching the colors of 
the Pacific with the aid of 19 prominent 
American artists. Hawaiian motifs have 
been carried out in bamboo, teak wood, 
leather, Venetian glass mosaic, gold and 
silver leaf, and lava stone, as well as 
abalone shells, feathers, and flowers. 
Indirect lighting has been installed 
throughout the ship, unusual effects 
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being achieved with the use of mirrors 
and tropical plants. 

The ship is complete in special shops 

and services, some of which are a swim- 
ming pool, beauty and barber shop, 
photo workshop and print shop, motion- 
picture equipment, a hospital complete 
with operating table and 4 separate 
— and kennels accommodating 12 
pets. 
Completely air-conditioned, the Mat- 
sonia provides its 760 first-class passen- 
gers with facilities to select the tem- 
perature of their own staterooms. Saf- 
ety as well as comfort is a prime feature 
of this liner which totals 638 feet in 
length and 82 feet in width. Two radar 
sets and a thermostatically controlled 
sprinkler system are present in addition 
to the latest aids to navigation. There 
are 560 telephones, 1 in each stateroom 
and in all public areas, shops, offices, and 
officer quarters. Three hundred loud 
speakers are _ strategically installed 
throughout the ship for programs and 
announcements. The all-electric galley 
is one of the most modern kitchens to 
be found anywhere and is furnished with 
eight ranges, a bakery, and a butcher 
shop. 

The Matsonia will travel the Califor- 
nia-Hawaii route made famous by the 
Matson Navigation Co., currently under 


: the very able presidency of Mr. Randolph 


Sevier. Her 26,000 tons will be driven 
by a twin-screw, geared turbine propul- 
sion plant to maintain a cruising speed 
of 20.5 knots. Alternate crossings from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be 
completed in 4% days, thus the Matsonia 
with 165,693 cubic feet of dry cargo space 
is forging another link in our trade with 
the Pacific and Hawaiian Islands. In 
addition to this contribution to increased 
trade, the Matsonia will help strengthen 
the United States Merchant Marine, in- 
asmuch as she will be readily available 
as a troop carrier in the event of war. 





Having Known Communism, She Pleads 
for Ike’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to include 
the following letter to the editor which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Des Moines Tribune of May 18, 1957: 
HavING KNOWN COMMUNISM, SHE PLEADS FOR 
: IKe’s BuDGET 

President Eisenhower has proved time and 
time again that he can be trusted, since 
World. War I as a young officer to the days 
he became President of the United States. 

The budget he presented sounds very rea- 
sonable compared with the results we expect 
from it. As he says, this budget is abso- 
lutely necessary for our own security. Our 
demands are high. So is the cost of these 
demands. We want, first, quality in every- 
thing we ask. Are we willing to pay for 
this? 
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SUBS NEAR OUR COAST 


Communism is knocking at our doors. 
Russian submarines are circulating freely 
around our shores. It will be easy for them 
to release guided missiles and rockets on our 
cities, towns, and farms, succeeding where 
Hitler’s U-boats failed. It will take only 
minutes for this to happen in this age of 
remote controls and atomic warfare if we 
are not thoroughly prepared for defense. 

In the first, second, and Korean wars the 
sons of our country died in foreign lands 
for our safety. This time, their families 
and homes will die too. A future war will be 
fought in our backyards. Do we want this? 
No American can honestly say “This cannot 
be” because it certainly would if left up to 
the Communists. . 


HELP PRESIDENT KEEP US SAFE 


President Eisenhower is trying to prevent 
this from happening. Let us give him a 
helping hand. Let us all write our Senators 
and Congressmen who claim to act upon the 
will of the people. This is no time for poli- 
tics. This is the time for safety first. 

Although I am an American-born citizen, 
I grew up in Rumania. Ten years ago I was 
finally able to return to my country. The 
last 3 years in Rumania, I lived under Rus- 
sian occupation and Communist government, 
My father died there 24 years ago and my 
mother still lives there—if one can call that 
“living.” My husband comes from one of 
the Baltic States which Russian communism 
just simply erased off the map. We both 
have seen a lot and gone through a lot. We 
appreciate our freedom today and the coun- 
try where we now live. We are not likely to 
take anything for granted—not even the 
ability to walk to the corner drugstore when- 
ever we wish. 


LIVED UNDER RED REGIME 


Please believe me fellow Americans. 
Think. Thank God we are all well in 
this country and above all we are free; free 
to think; free to speak our thoughts; free 
to travel; free to eat or sleep; free to choose 
our Own education and jobs; free to walk in 
the streets; free even to complain; free to 
enjoy the sun and the beauty of nature 
around us; and, above all else, free to elect 
our own government and religious faith. 
May God keep us alert and grateful for all 
these gifts. 

Please, fellow Americans, be wise, give our 
President the help he so richly deserves. For 
my t he has “carte blanche.” Any time 
he will make decisions for our own security, 
he is to be trusted. This is exactly what 
he is trying to do now and not many of us 
seem to understand it. Let us help him keep 
our country and the world safe for the pres- 
ent and the future. 

Mrs. CorNELIA V. Aro. 

Des MOINEs, Iowa. 





American Veterans Committee Conven- 
tion Endorses Antisegregation Amend- 
ment to Federal Aid to School Con- 
struction Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to announce that the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, at its 10th Na- 
tional Convention held on the weekend 
of April 26-28, 1957, in Washington, 
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D. C., overwhelmingly endorsed the in- 
clusion of an antisegregation amend- 
ment to the bills providing Federal aid 
for school construction. This amend- 
ment, as you know, is commonly re- 
ferred to as the Powell amendment. 

A. V. C.’s national board and officers, 
as well as its State and local leaders and 
other representative veterans had previ- 
ously endorsed this amendment, and 
some of their statements on this matter 
were inserted by me in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of March 7, 1956 (p. 
A-2124, daily issue) and February 6, 
1957 (p. A-807, daily issue). At the 
recent 10th National Convention of 
A. V. C., veterans from all over the coun- 
try assembled and debated the matter 
vigorously and at great length. They 
explored all its aspects, not only from 
the point of view of constitutional and 
and administrative law, but also with 
respect to their national, international, 
educational, moral, social, and economic 
implications. After such thorough de- 
bate, and by an overwhelmingly decisive 
vote, the AVC convention placed the 
following sentence in its permanent na- 
tional platform: 

We urge a program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation to assist in meeting these objectives, 
that is, improvement and exepansion of 
public schools, scholarships for training and 
research, and increasing teachers’ salaries, 
provided, however, that Federal funds shall 
be withheld from any school district which 
discriminates, by ‘segregation or otherwise, 
on the basis of race, creed, or color. 


In addition, the AVC convention also 
adopted the following resolution, also 
by an overwhelming vote: 

Whereas the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, ever since its first national convention 
in 1946, has opposed segregation in public 
schools and has urged that moneys from 
the public treasury “shall be appropriated 
and expended on a nondiscriminatory 
basis”; and 

Whereas the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, in platforms repeatedly adopted in 
previous national conventions, has supported 
the enactment of Federal legislation to aid 
school construction and at the same time 
has urged that “all Federal legislation 
making grants to States, municipalities, or 
private institutions” shall contain “a pro- 
vision requiring these grants to be used 
without discrimination on the basis of an- 
cestry” and has further urged “the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent denial of equal 
opportunity in the use of public facilities”; 
and 

Whereas we have endorsed the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school segrega- 
tion cases (a decision which we of AVC 
helped to bring about) and have pledged 
ourselves to work, and we have worked, to 
carry it into effect and to provide education 
to each child regardless of race; and 

Whereas the school construction bill now 
pending in Congress would provide about 
$2 billion to finance new schools over a 4- 
year period: Now, therefore, 

The American Veterans Committee, as- 
sembled in plenary session at its 10th Na- 
tional Convention in Washington, D. C., 
hereby resolved that AVC endorses the en- 
actment of Federal legislation granting 
funds for school construction, provided the 
law contains adequate guarantee that the 
funds be available only for school districts 
which do not exclude or segregate children 
on the basis of their race, and that funds 
which are withheld because of such exclu- 
sion or segregation shall be held in escrow 
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and paid if such practices are ended at any 
time before expiration of the law. 


The American Veterans Committee 
has long been in the forefront of the 
struggle to improve and strengthen the 
civil rights of all the people of this 
country. AVC has a magnificent record 
of accomplishments in this field. It is 
indeed heartening to everyone who be- 
lieves in the American promise of equai- 
ity and freedom, to see this splendid or- 
ganization of American veterans speak- 
ing so precisely and vigorously on this 
very important subject. 





Splendid Participation of United States 
Firms in the Poznan Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months, I have noted with 
keen interest the arrangements being 
made for the United States participation 
in the 26th Industrial Fair in Poznan, 
Poland, to be held from June 9 to June 
23 of this year. me 

Statements emanating from the Office 
of the Secretary of Commerce and from 
the Office of International Trade Fairs, 
as well as articles which appeared in the 
press and in our various magazines, con- 
tained much interesting information 
about this forthcoming event. I would 
like to briefly summarize these develop- 
ments, and to commend several of these 
releases and reports to the attention of 
the membership of this body. 

Before doing this, however, I want to 
commend Mr. Frank Elkins, of the Office 
of International Trade Fairs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who has prepared 
these releases, and whose energetic and 
conscientious endeavors have contributed 
much to the bringing of these facts be- 
fore the public. ° 

DECISION TO PARTICIPATE 


Early in December 1956, the United 
States accepted the invitation of the Pol- 
ish Chamber of Foreign Trade to par- 
ticipate in the Poznan Fair. This marked 
the first time that our country decided 
to make a fair appearance behind the 
Iron Curtain. This was an important 
decision, and one that may prove of par- 
ticular significance in the years to come. 

It is interesting to note that our fair 
exhibit will be located in Poznan, that 
same ancient city in which, almost a year 
ago, the freedom-loving people of Poland 
staged an uprising, and marched through 
the streets demanding bread, peace, and 
freedom. 

Perhaps this consideration was 
weighed by Mr. H. C. McClellan, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs, before he announced 
that the United States exhibit at the 
Poznan Fair will feature a comprehen- 
Sive variety of American consumer 
products, 
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It is the intent of this country— 


Said Mr. McClellan in making the ay. 
nouncement— , 
to show Polish fairgoers the enormous ra) e 
of commodities, foods, clothing, and apy. 
ances which, in their totality, reflect the 
American standard of living. 3 


Through this emphasis in our exhjpi; 
we have a fine opportunity to show the 
Polish people and visitors to the fai; 
those products which contribute mate. 
rially and culturally to our living—tp, 
things we wear, use, and consume. 

TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

At this point, I want to pay my sincere 
tribute to the private industry of oy; 
great Nation for its wholehearted sup. 
port of this undertaking. 

I understand that our private industry 
has cooperated energetically and enthy- 
siastically with the Government in help. 
ing to make our first venture in this im. 
portant fair in Poznan a most success{y} 
one. 

I know that when private industry was 
asked to join the Government's trade 
fair team, it did so by providing a long 
list of goods in routine use in Uniteg 
States offices, homes, farms, playgrounds, 
and transport mediums of the land which 
many Europeans consider fabulous 
America. 

Some 300 American firms, several of 
them from the city of Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin, voluntarily made 
gifts and loans of “Made in U. S. A” 
commodities, valued at a quarter of a 
million dollars, for this all-American 
show. 

Through their cooperation and enter- 
prise, some 2 million Poles and citizens 
of other Eastern European countries are 
now expected to get their first direct view 
of hundreds of American products which 
show how we, both as consumers and 
citizens, enjoy great freedom of choice. 

This is an imposing record of coopera- 
tion and achievement in an undertaking 
which will bring credit to our entire Na- 
tion, and which will concretely demon- 
strate the vigor, the enterprise, the ini-: 
tiative, and the resourcefulness of our 
private industry. 

I am particularly pleased by this out- 
standing performance of our private in- 
dustry because this is one instance in 
which the Government has actively en- 
couraged the private sector of our econ- 
omy to participate in these international 
fairs, in the hope that eventually the role 
of the Government in these projects will 
bé- diminished. 

PRODUCTS CONTRIBUTED 


In order to show what an interesting 
exhibit we will have at the Poznan Fair, I 
would like to quote from a release pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank Elkins, of the Office 
of International Trade Fairs, which lists 
many of the items contributed by our 
private industry: 

Products contributed range from ladies’ 
hats to a 4-ton tractor, and include i957 
“power model” cars, television sets, high- 
fidelity equipment and a range of frozen 
foods displayed in the best supermarket 
manner. Other exhibits show Americal 
clothing styled for women and children and 
many types of home furnishing and appli- 
ances displayed in a 7-room, suburban type 
house. 
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The American hi-fi exhibit in Poznan is an 
im ve display of the latest findings of 
United States electronics research. The ag- 
ricultural section shows 8 tractors of various 

with full assortments of plows, har- 
rows and other attachments. It includes a 
display of farm feeds, pesticides and disin- 
fectants. A technical expert will explain the 
Jatest techniques of artimal husbandry. 


the an. 


US Tange 
d appli. 
lect the 


exhibit, . The industrial and mine safety exhibit 
OW the shows @ fully equipped trailer-mounted in- 
he fair gustrial fire-fighting unit complete with 


heat-resistant clothing. 

Sports-loving Poles will be given a picture 
of the American enthusiasm for sports and 
outdoor living in a huge display called “Hall 
of Recreation.” 

The variety of recreational items includes 
an 18-foot swimming pool, a display of skin- 
diving equipment, boats with outboard 
motors. Other displays show eight different 
types of outboard motors, various models of 

ear and outdoor clothing, fishing 
equipment, water and snow skis, surfboards; 
pasketballs, footballs, equipment for soccer, 
tennis, baseball, boxing and archery, plus a 
yariety of shotguns, camp stoves, hunting 
clothes, sleeping bags, barbecues, grills and 
picnic equipment. Demonstrators will make 
clear that this equipment is available to 
Americans of all income levels. 
To catch the fancy of fairgoers as they 
leave the American exhibit will be vending 
machines dispensing coffee, hot chocolate 
and hot soup, plus a jukebox offering a 
choice of 100 records. Other machines pro- 
yide soft drinks, cigarettes and candy bars. 
The world’s largest prefabricated dome 
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ee with a diameter of 124 feet and a height at 
ee and center of 50 feet, providing 12,000 square 
y made feet of floorspace, will house the central 
S. A.” United States exhibit. The dome, covered 


with translucent plastic-coated nylon, glows 
vividly at night and is considered an attrac- 
tion in itself. 


All these products of private American 
enterprise will make the United States 
exhibit at the 26th Industrial Fair in 
Poznan not only attractive but outstand- 
ing as well. 

PRAISE FOR PARTICIPATING FIRMS 

The contribution of the American pri- 
vate industry to our exhibit at the Poz- 
nan Fair has been praised by Mr. Harri- 
son T. McClung, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, 
and acknowledged by our press. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include and call to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body an article which appeared in the 
May 19 edition of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, dealing with this subject: ~ 
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tional Pralses FIRMS IN POLISH FaIR—UNITED STATES 
1e role ExuHIsiTs PROVIDED 


WasHiIncton, D. C.—American industry 
was commended Saturday by Harrisén T. 
McClung, Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, for supporting the Gov- 
ernment’s first participation in an interna- 
tional fair in Poland. The fair will open in 
Poznan, Poland, June 9. 

“Our first venture in telling the American 
story exhibits in Poland presented 
problems,” McClung said. “It was our intent 
to show Polish fairgoers the enormous range 
of commodities, foods, clothing, and appli- 
ances which in their totality reflect the 
American standard of living. 
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high- “The display problem was eased when 300 
frozen American companies voluntarily made gifts 
narket or loans of ‘Made in U. S. A.’ commodities 
erican valued at a quarter of a million dollars for 


this all-American show.” 

STATE FIRMS PARTICIPATE 
Wisconsin companies are among those pro-. 
Viding their products for exhibits. Mercury 


on and 
appli- 
n type 
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Motors International, Milwaukee, and 
Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, will 
furnish sports and recration items for the 
“hall of recreation.” 

Kimberly Clark Corp., Neenah, will provide 
building materials.and the John Oster Man- 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee, minor appliances. 
American Motors Corp. will furnish auto- 
mobiles and the A. O. Smith Corp. a frozen 
food display and model American house fur- 
nishings from its Kankakee (Ill.) plant. 

Two million Poles and citizens of other 
eastern European countries are expected to 
get their first view of hundreds of widely 
known American products. 

UNITED STATES TRADE MISSION 


When private industry was asked to join 
the Government’s trade fair team it did so 
by providing a long list of goods in routine 
use in United States offices, homes, farms and 
playgrounds. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks expressed pleas- 
ure Saturday that a United States trade mis- 
sion, composed of prominent executives of 
American industry and commerce, will take 
part in the fair. 

This mission, which will serve without 
compensation, will discuss with the Poles the 
potentialities for future friendly trade rela- 
tions between Poland and the United States, 


LIST OF PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is proper, 
in paying tribute to American industry 
for helping our Government put on a 
fine show at the Poznan Fair, to list the 
firms which contributed or donated pro- 
ducts and services to this undertaking. 
The list, compiled by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Automobiles and trucks: American Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; In- 
ternational Harvester Export Co., Chicago, 


Til.; Clark Equipment International, C. A., . 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Balcony exhibits: Ohrbach’s, Inc., New 
York City (Fashion Show); McCall Corp., 
New York City (Patterns-Catalogs); Bates 
Pabrics, Inc., New York City (Wrinkle Re- 
sistant Clothing Display); Budd Insulated 
Products, Inc., Larchmont, New York (In- 
sulated Clothing Display); Millinery In- 
stitute of America, Inc., New York City 
(Women’s Hats); Leather Industries of 
America, New York City (Women’s gloves and 
Shoes); Chadbourne Gotham Sales Corp., 
New York City (Lingerie); Eye-Ful Lingerie, 
Inc., New York City (lingerie); Vanity Fair 
Mills, Inc., New York City (lingerie); The 
Singer Manufacturing Co., New York City 
(Singer Sewing Machine). 

Radio, Hi Fi, TV equipment: Admiral In- 
ternational Corp.,- Chicago, Ill; Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Calif.; Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Co., Jersey City, N. J.; RCA 
International Division, New York City; West- 
inghouse Electric Co., New York City; Zenith 
Radio Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Frozen food display: Tyler Refrigeration 
International, C. A., Niles, Mich.; Campbell 
Sales Co., Camden, N. J.; Downy Flake Divi- 
sion, Doughnut Corp. of America, New York 
City; General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y.; Jekyl Island Packing Co., New York 
City; Walter Leaman Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York City; 
Minute Maid Corp., New York City; Morton 
Frozen Foods, Inc., Louisville, Ky., Mr. W. H. 
Skinner, Rockville, Md.; Star Metal Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Swift & Co., Chicago, II1.; 
Borg-Warner International Corp., Chicago, 
Til.; Permaglas Division, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill.; National Association of Food 
Chains, Safeway Stores Incorporated. 

Major appliances: American Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.; Borg-Warner International 
Corp., Chicago, Ill.; the Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada; The May- 
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tag Co., Newton, Iowa; RCA International 
Division, New York City; Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City; Servel, Inc., New 
York City; Westinghouse International, New 
York City. 

Garden equipment: Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Model American house furnishings: Car- 
rier Corp., international division, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Permaglas division, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill.; Westinghouse International, 
New York City; Museum Craft Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Field Enterprises, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill.; Folkway Rec- 
ords, New York City; Sam Goody, — York 
City; the Singer Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; the Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., New York 
City; Louis Marx & Co., Inc., New York City; 
General Foods Corp., White Plains, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp., New York City; 
American Sanitary Corp., New York City; B. 
Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn.; Willette 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.; Gund Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City; Ideal Toy Corp., 
New York City; the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Revell, Inc., Venice, 
Calif. 

Carport workshop and miscellaneous exhib- 
its: American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City; the Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co., Towson, Md.; Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. Stmon & Sons Co., 
Inc., New York City; Magna Power Tool Corp., 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

Minor appliances: Borg-Warner Interna- 
tional Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.; Lewyt Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.;-John Oster Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Remington Rand Interna- 
tional, New York City; Sunbeam Corp., Chi- 


cago, Ill; Westinghouse Electric Co., New 
York City. 
Books: American Book Publishers Coun- 


cil—American Textbook Institute, New York 
City; Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York City. 

Agriculture: Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Washington, D. C.; International Harvester 
Export Co., Chicago, Ill.; Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Washington, D. C.; the 
Oliver Corp., Chicago, Ill.;: Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., Smoker Farm Elevators, 
Inc., Intercourse, Pa.; True Temper Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toro Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Building materials and techniques: Thor 
Power Tool Co., New York City; Wood Shovel 
& Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio; Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Formica 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sylvania Electric 
Products, New York City; Wasco Products, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Reynolds Aluminum, 
New York City; Aetna Steel Products, New 
York City; Panelfab Products, Inc., North 
Houston, Tex., and New York City; Timber 
Structures, Inc., Ramsey, N. J.; Preston 
Brick Machine Corp., New York City; Mul- 
tiple Vent, Pyle National, Chicago, IIl.; 
Insto Gas ‘Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Kimberly 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.; Erdle Perforating 
Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Visking Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind.; Simplex 
Ceiling Corp., New York City; Malvern Brick 
& Tile Co., Malvern, Ark.; Orchard Brothers, 
Inc., Rutherford, N. J.; Luminous Ceilings, 
Inc., New York City; Inland Manufacturing 
Division of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio; 
Continental Can, New York City; Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Aluminum Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York 
City; Vicrotex, New York City; United States 
Rubber Co., New York City; Portable Electric 
Tools, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing Division, Gregory Industries, Lorain, 
Ohio; Olin Mathieson Corp., Ramset Fasten- 
ing Division, New York City; North East Tool 
& Die Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Goldblatt Tool 
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Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Fiberglas Fabric Shop, 
International Division, New York City; In- 
land Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Johns Manville, New York City; M. Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio; Resinous 
Products Division, Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Infra Insulation, New York 
City; Michael Flynn, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Granco Steel Products, Cofar Division, St. 
Louis, Mo., Bozell & Jacobs, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Hexcel Products, Inc., Oakland, Calif.; 
Croname, Inc., Chicago,'Ill.; E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Wakefield Co., Vermillion, 
Ohio; Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D.. C.; Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Pittsburgh Corning Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pomona Tile Co., Pomona, 
Calif.; Design-Technics, New York City; 
Robbins Floor Products, Tuscumbia, Ala.; 
Spotnail, Evanston, Ijl.; Fabricators, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn.; Revere Copper & 
Brass, New York City; Kaiser Aluminum, 
Oakland, Calif.; Englander Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; Dow Chemical, New York City. 

Mine and industrial safety equipment: 
Pyrene-C. O. Two Co., Newark, N. J.; Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joy Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Ray-O-Vac Co., Wilson Products Divi- 
sion, Reading, Pa.; Safety Box Toe Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, 
N. J.; Skil Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., Lancaster, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Safety First 
Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass.; Pulmosan Safety 
Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Sell- 
strom Manufacturing Co., Pallatine, Ill.; Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.; American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.; Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Safety 
Tower Ladder Co., Burbank, Calif.; Bachar- 
ach Industrial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; John Bean Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Lansing, Mich.; Alexander 
Smith, Inc., New York City. 

Sports and recreation: Mercury Motors In- 
ternational, Milwaukee, Wis.; Outboard Ma- 
rine Corp., Waukegan, Ill.; Scott-Atwater 
Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Louis Johnson 
Co., Highland Park, Ill.; L. N. Swartz & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cortland Racket Div., 
Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N. Y.; Olin 
Mathieson Chem. Corp., Winchester Inter- 
national Div., New York City; O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons, New Haven, Conn.; G. H. Bass 
& Co., Wilton, Maine; Glasspar Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; American Archery Co., Claren- 
don Hills, Ill.; Bear Archery Co., Grayling, 
Mich.; Benlee Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Enc., 
New York City; Converse Rubber Co., Mal- 
den, Mass.; Dimco-Gray Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
The General Athletic Products Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio; B. PF. Gladding & Co., Inc., South 
Otselic, N. Y.; Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harvard Table Tennis Co., 
Boston, Mass.; James Heddon's Sons, Dowa- 
giac, Mich.; Hillerecht & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Lollisville, Ky.; The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 
New York City; The MacGregor Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Marble Arms Corp., Gladstone, 
Mich.; McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, 
N. ¥.; Mustang Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Philip S. Olt Co., Pekin, Ill.; Peterson Bros., 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Premier Athletic 
Products Corp., Rivervale, N. J.; Red Wing 
Shoe Co., Red Wing, Minn.; Ryson Knitting 
Works, Ryson, Mich.; Savage Arms Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; The Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; South Bend Tackle 
Co., South Bend, Ind; A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Chicopee, Mass.; Stall & Dean Mfg. Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; Utica-Duxbak Corp., Utica, 
N. Y.; Veit Rubber Corp., New York City; 
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Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co., Duluth, Minn.; | 


Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Allen 
Sportswear Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Duratech 
Mfg. Corp., Pleasantville, N. ¥.; Woodcraft 
Equipment Co., Independence, Mo.; Felco 
Athletic Wear Co., New York City; New York 
Rubber Co., New York City; Red Head Brand 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Sun Rubber Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio. , i 

Vending machine equipment: Coca-Cola 
Co., New York City; Rowe Mfg. Co., New 
York City; Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., New York City; P. Lorillard Co., 
New York City; Philip Morris, Inc., New 
York City; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Chunky Chocolate Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; American Steel Export Co., 
Seeburg Div., New York City; Westinghouse 
International, New York City; The Nestle 
Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y.; Lily-Tuiip Cup 
Corp, New York City. 

Other contributors: The Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Camden, N. J.; Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York City; Sears, Roebuck & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Aetna Safe Co., New York City; 
Underwood Corp., New York City; Ride-O- 
Matic, White Plains, N. Y.; Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Address by Victor Andrade, Ambassador 
of Bolivia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 
SPEECH oF VICTOR ANDRADE, AMBASSADOR OF 

Bo.ivia, AT MorRGAN STaTE COLLEGE, BaLTI- 

mMorRE, Mp., APRIL 17, 1957 


I appreciate the opportunity of being here 
today. I know something of the work of 
this school and of its contributions over the 
years to the Negro race and to your coun- 
try. Your reputation is an excellent one, 
and it is well deserved. 

Today I want to talk to you about my 
country of Bolivia and, in particular, about 
the problems of the Indian in my native 
land. In many ways this problem of the 
Indian is the fundamental one, not only in 
Bolivia but in several other countries of 
Latin America. The Indian masses never 
have been absorbed into the mainstream 
of culture, political, and economic life. They 
remain remote and submerged aliens in 
their own country. Im several states they 
constitute the bulk of the population. Ob- 
viously the future stability and prosperity 
of these nations depend upon the integra- 
tion of the Indian. 

There is an interesting story—a series of 
them, in fact—in the rift between the Span- 
ish conquerors of Bolivia and the surround- 
ing area and the native Indians. In North 
America the white man found relatively 
fierce and barbarous tribes, with a primi- 
tive culture dependent mostly upon hunt~- 
ing and fishing. 
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nocracy, totalitarianism, and democracy 
The stories handed down to us indicate tha 
the empire’s ruling class consisted of cp). 
dren from over the Incan territory, eh). 
dren selected on the basis of ability ang 
carefully trained. On the other hand, ther 
was a large measure of autonomy in loc) 
affairs, and some of the villages were com. 
munal. : 

In any event, the Incan Empire fel! to th, 
Spaniards. In most of North America ihe 
Indians were killed, or driven farther ang 
farther westward. The white man’s liquor 
and the white man’s diseases helped to deci. 
mate them. The legend of Indian wars per. 
sists in the United States, but actually the 
natives never had a chance. Their case wa; 
hopeless from the start. But in Mexico ang 
the Incan Empire the Indians might have 
driven the whites into the sea if they hag 
been able to bring their strength to bear 
upon the invaders. After the Aztec ang 
Incan Empires fell, the Indians still constj. 
tuted the majority in numbers; it was , 
question whether the Spaniards were going 
om _ able to keep them permanently sup. 

Following the death of Francisco Pizarro, 
who, as you know, conquered the Incas, one 
of his brothers, Gonzalo Pizarro, rebelleq 
against the man sent by the Spanish King 
to rule over the lands given him by the Pi. 
zarros. The native Indians watched, hating 
both Spanish factions. Gonzalo Pizarro de- 
feated the King’s representative. Some of 
his lieutenants proposed that he found a new 
dynasty by marrying an Aztec princess. The 
idea was to combine the manpower of the 
Indians with the military and industriaj 
techniques of the Spaniards. 

Gonzalo resisted temptation and sur. 
rendered to the King’s forces, expecting, at 
the least, a pardon. Instead he was be- 
headed. The incident opened the eyes of the 
Spanish leaders to their danger. They set 
about systematically destroying the Incan 
social and political order. The Indian was 
subordinated. This was done in spite of the 
fact that King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
had specifically instructed that the Indians 
were to be treated as subjects of the Spanish 
crown and were to have the same rights as 
other citizens. 

Shortly after the conquest, silver in great 
quantities was discovered in what is now Bo- 
livia and in other part of the newly acquired 
territory. Near Potosi, Bolivia, there is a hill 
called Cerro Rico—the rich hill—which was 
almost literally composed of silver. From 
this great silver deposit alone, hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of the precious 
metal flowed to Spain. The Spaniards need- 
ed workmen for the mines and they dra- 
gooned the Indians into service. In effect, 
the Indians were slaves and, in chains they 
died by the thousands in the mines. 

They did not submit tamely. Many Indian 
and halfbreed leaders led uprisings and gave 
their lives in a hopeless struggle. The Span- 
iards were pitiless. They crushed these up- 
risings in blood and they fought them in 
other ways. 

One of the most subtle was the theory that 
the Indians and the halfbreeds were basically 
inferior, One of the early Spanish viceroys, 
Francisco de Toledo, prohibited the inter- 
marriage of the Spaniard and the Indian on 
any basis of equality. Prior to Francisco de 
Toledo, a Spaniard could establish a perfectly 
legitimate and respectable family by mary- 
ing a woman belonging to the ruling class of 
the Incas. The viceroy put a stop to that, 
although illicit union with the Indians was 
condoned. 

A new class appeared in the Spanish 
colonies, the halfbreed, neither Indian, 00 
Spaniard. They were outcasts and many per 
sons, including some of the most prominent 
Latin-American writers said they possessed 
the worst qualities of both races. It was 4 
long, long time before the realization came 
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that the intermarriage of the Spaniard and 1900’s shaped Bolivian history. Simon Pa- thermore, the worker and his family were 
dian and the combination of their cul- tino, half Indian, himself, built the first great obligated to do certain personal services for 


he In 
a were sources of strength and not weak- tin fortune and after him two other families, the owner. They tilled garden plots for him, 


ay 22 


mocracy, 
cate that 
Of chi). 


ry, chil. ness. the Aramayos and the Hochschilds, also grew cared for his stables and horses, and the 
lity ang Eventually, all the Spanish colonies won wealthy through tin. women did the cooking, cleaning and wash- 
id, there their independence but their separation from Unfortunately, the country did not grow ing. They were tenants and body servants 
in local the homeland did not mean independence for wealthy. The Indians worked in the mines at the same time. 


re com. the Indians. During the rebellions which led under conditions which made their life span There was little or no incentive for im- 
to the formation of the Latin American States very short indeed. As they died, or went provement of the land assigned to the tenant. 
there was a good deal of talk of Indian rights. home broken in health, others succeeded If he developed it, the owner took it over and 
A representative of the Indian communities them but they remained poor and so did assigned him another tract. 

was included as @ member of the Junta which the country. My country has one of the I realized that what I am telling you 


organized a provisional government in La Paz, shortest life spans, one of the highest infant sounds quite incredible, but I am not exag- 


11 to the 
rica the 
her and 
'S liquor 


to deci. Bolivia, in 1809. Once the revolts were suc- death rates anywhere, and also one of the gerating. That’s the way it was. The lack 
vars per. cessful, democratic ideals were forgotten and world’s lowest per capita incomes. of incentive for the worker to increase his 
lally the the natives were relegated to the role of serfs. Bolivia is about half again as big as Texas output accounted in part for the failure of 
Case Was The ruling classes were the whites and the and its resources, aside from tin, are very Bolivia to produce enough food for its own 


xico and mestizos, persons of white and Indian blood. great. But the Patinos, the Aramayos, and needs. Agricultural production was further 


ht have For almost 100 years, the intellectual the Hochschilds were not interested in Bo- discouraged by importing food and selling 
hey had jeaders in most of the countries with large jivia’s rich land, timber, or other minerals it to the miners at comparatively low prices. 
to bear Indian populations clung tenaciously to the which they did not own. They paid strict This was done to allay’ unrest among the 
tec ang idea that the Indians and mestizos were in- attention to their tin business, and they also mine workers and to increase profits. The 
| consti. ferior. Some persons felt that the Indians held strictly to the old theory that the poor- step did not accomplish its purpose of 
t was a must be displaced by white immigration, al- er and more ignorant people are, the less soothing the miners, but it did reduce agri- 
re going though obviously this solution of the problem trouble they are likely to cause the ruling cultural output. 


was completely impractical. The prevailing classes. The government took one further step in 
view was summed up by Alcides Arguadas, a The Chaco War between Bolivia and Para- the case of the farmers. It divided up the 


tly sub. 


Pizarro, Bolivian writer, in his book, Pueblo Enferom: yay in the early 1930’s revealed clearly the big estates and sold them to the men who 
Cas, One “Out of the fecund embrace of the domi- Cynicism and selfishness of the little clique actually tilled the soil. In as many instances 
rebelled nating white race and the dominated Indian which ruled my country’s economic and po- as possible, the farmer got the land he had 
sh King was born the mestizo, bringing as his in- jitical life. This clique, composed mainly of been working. 

the Pj. heritance the characteristic features of both, the tin-mine owners—the tin barons—and The land taken over was not confiscated; 
, hating which, mixed in that strange amalgam, de- 4 few wealthy landowners, did not seem to the owner was paid in government bonds. 
arTo de- termined strange contradictions of character ming that Bolivia lost the war. They paid I think the program, in view of the anti- 


that are sometimes difficult to explain, since jittie attention to the deaths and sufferings quated land tenure system in my country, 


some of 
it drew from the Spaniard his delicacy, his 4+ the Bolivian masses; highlanders who left was a very moderate and conservative one. 


id a new 


$s. The idolatry, his pride,and vanity, his accen- the mountain areas to fight a war in the But it is even less drastic than it sounds 
* of the tuated individ am, his pompousness and disease-infested jungle. But they were care- because of the amount of land available in 
dustrial his invincible nepotism; from the Indian, it +) to keep control of the country and to see Bolivia. As I have stated, the country is 


brought his submission to the stronger power, +, it that nothing interfered with the profits half again as big as Texas; it has less than 


id sur. his lack of initiative, his passivity toward from tin. four million people. The majority of these 


ting, at evil, his undeniable inclination to lie, cheat, Bolivia suffered tragically from the war, are on the great highland plateau in the west, 
was be- and to hypocrisy, his exasperated vanity 44 in the wake of that suffering rose the a plateau which averages more than 10,000 
+s of the based on pure appearances with no ideals Getermination to institute basic reforms feet in height. Most of the good land is in 
hey set and; as @ combination of all of these, his nich would end the serfdom of the Indian the valleys and the llanos east of the valleys. 
> Incan tremendous disloyalty. farmers and would make the Indian masses There is plenty of good land for anybody 
fan was In the light of modern anthropological and Citizens of their homeland. who wants to farm it. But the Indian farm- 
e of the sociological studies, Arguadas’ observations The history of modern Bolivia is a history ers had to own their own plots and had to 
Isabella constitute @ lot of nonsense but they help 4 the struggle between the people and the be taught modern methods of cultivation in 
Indians explain why Bolivia’s Indian farm workers ti, parons and their followers. order to increase agricultural output. They 
Spanish remained until only 3 or 4 years ago. In 1952, a revolution overthrew a military mow own the land and are being taught how 


= a re ee a eae - oe junta which ruled Bolivia in defiance of a to farm it. 

gan long eg. Peruvian . ategul, victory at the polls the previous year for the Obviously, if the program succeeds, it will 
in his Seven Essays of the Peruvian Realty sup party, headed by Victor Paz Estenssoro. not only greatly increase Bolivia’s agricul- 
said after World War I: The Bolivian Government in 1953 national- tural production, but it will be a force for 
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Nn great 
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equired “To await eee anor re — a ized the mines owned by the tin barons. It social and economic stability. Landowners 
is a hill ~— Ss a etna 8 a ad “ye did so, not because it believed in nationaliza- are not known for radicalism. In fact, prob- 
ich was tive races ae mage see ‘om : fay - tion of property, but to get rid-of the influ- ably the weakest point of the Communist 

From = ara eres ed roast cman mM ence of the mine owners. Otherwise, they programs has been the inability to make 
reds of © ming of an importer of pedigreed sheep.” Long bribe or bully their way back into collectivism work in agriculture. 


recious 
Ss need- 
2y dra- 
. effect, 
ns they 


on ee pond Vasconselas, in his work, power. They then, as they had often done in Meanwhile, Bolivia struggles with the over- 
“The case the pure white victors of to- the past, would wreck all efforts at reform. all problem of ending its dependence upon 
day are numbered as were the days of their In addition to nationalizing the tin mines, imports. Our tin mines are pretty well 
ancestors, In fulfilling their role of me- the Government was dedicated to certain worked out, and tin can be produced in other 
a nizing the’ world, unconsciously they basic reforms. Among these were: areas of the world a good deal cheaper than 
themselves have formed the basis of @ new 1. Abolition of the old army and organiza- in my country. Most of the tin mined since 
era, an era of the fusion and mixture of all tion of a new army which was to be the 1952 has been ata loss. Eventually, oil may 
peoples. ‘The Indian has no other door to the servant of the state instead of its master. replace tin as the principal source of foreign 
future than the door of modern culture, and 2. Extension of the right to vote to all, exchange, but the development of the oil 
no other way than the path sketched by In- Tegardless of sex, income, military service, or potential takes time. So do other projects, 
dan CHL «Bias, tne Whatden ‘will ts illiteracy. including the development of mineral wealth 
to surrender their pride and seek progress 3: Land reform, with the objective of in- other than tin. 
and redemption in the souls of their brothers corporating all the population, including the The United States has helped Bolivia since 
of other races.” : ponerse into the economic and social life ori tal yon apes days dap vet = Y aa 
a deas " the country. u as been hard going ; on 
sntersael saseees = a seb sehen aioe The reorganization of the army and ex- has been very bad, and inflation always is 
the intellectual leaders in Latin America. tension of the right to vote took place with- hard on poor people—and most of the people 
Purthermore, the Indians themselves began out too much opposition. However, the in Bolivia are poor. 
to be restive and to resent their isolation °2¢™ies of the Bolivian regime concentrated Without going into detail, I might say that 
from the modern world. The development © 18nd reform. Along with nationalization we recently inaugurated a program aimed at 
of the tin mines, this step was described as_ stabilizing our currency. We have systemati- 


of the automobile and h over which 
it could be driven nen. agp Sattinne i. the action of dangerous radicals. cally tried to make foreign investment in 
touch with the cities. What they saw had a The land tenure system in Bolivia at the Bolivia attractive because we feel the right 


profound effect upon them. The Mexican time of the revolution in 1952 was incredibly kind of private enterprise can help us a lot. 
revolution prior to World War I and in the archaic. It was a medieval system. The At the same time we have oppostd com~- 
1920's was primarily an Indian revolution, landlord was like the nobleman of the Middie munism, for in it we see only the exploitation 
So were upheavals in other parts of Latin Ages; the worker was his serf. of the hardships of our people for the benefit 
America, But in Bolivia the Indian remained The worker was assigned a particular plot of others. 

subordinated for reasons other than race. of land, to which he was bound; he also had If we succeed in making Bolivia a modern 
The discovery of tin in Bolivia and its rise the responsibility of working on the land and progressive state, we will have solved 
in importance as an industrial metal in the which the owner reserved for himself. Fur- several problems at once. We will have found 
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@ way to deal with the problems of unde- 
veloped Latin-American countries without 
resorting to dictatorship. We will have 
found a way whereby a rich and powerful 
country can help a poor one like Bolivia to 
the mutual benefit of both. This will help 
meet the charges of imperialism which the 
Communists use against you in this hemi- 
sphere and abroad. 

And, not the least important, we will have 
found the answer to a race problem which 
has plagued Bolivia and some other Latin- 
American countries for_a long time. Land 
reform in Bolivia will be followed by land 
reform in other countries and the elevation 
of the Indian to the status of a first-class 
citizen. 

The Negroes of the United States have 
made tremendous strides within the past few 
generations. You have your own problems, 
but I am hopeful that some of you will find 
time to grasp some of those which confront 
Bolivia. Your sympathy and assistance 
would indeed be a boon to us. 





Middle East Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with the following address by the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, delivered be- 
fore the Dallas Works Affairs Council at 
Dallas, Tex., on May 17, 1957, entitled 
“Middle East Conference”: 

Appress py ApM. ARLEIGH BurKE, USN, CHIEF 
or NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE DALLAS 
Wor.ip Arrairs COUNCIL, DALLAS, TEx., May 
17, 1957 
It is a very great pleasure to be here this 

evening. I appreciate this opportunity to 

meet with you and to share in this very pro- 
ductive Middle East Conference which the 

Dallas World Affairs Council and Newsweek 

magazine have joined forces to sponsor. 

There is little that takes place anywher 
in the world today that does not affect our 
Nation. . It is difficult for busy citizens to 
follow everything that affects our national 
security in these rapidly changing times. 
The work this group is doing to stimulate in- 
terest and to promote understanding of in- 
ternational affairs is of inestimable value to 
our entire Nation. The Dallas Council and 
Newsweek are to be congratulated for this 
timely and stimulating examination of the 
problems confronting us in the Middle East. 

This particular part of the program deals 
with the defense problems of the Middle 
East. It would seem well to begin then with 
a strategic appraisal of this area which has 
claimed such deep interest for so many cen- 
turies. What is the strategic significance of 
the Middle East? Why is it so important 
that nations there remain free and inde- 
pendent of totalitarian domination? 





First of all, it is in the interest of people 


everywhere to prevent the spread of totali- 
tarianism. It is not in the interest of the 
free world, or in the interest of the United 
States, for any additional territory or people 
to be shut up behind the totalitarian cur- 
tain, no matter where they are. This means 
no further retreats. Every gain by totali- 
tarianism is a loss to the cause of freedom. 
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The totalitarian world would get stronger 
and the cause of freedom would get weaker 
with every Communist encroachment on 
t peoples. The effect is cumu- 


and the peoples of south Asia and east 
Africa. We already have ample evidence of 
the importance of the Suez lifeline to the 
economies of Western Europe and South 
Asia. 

Loss of the Middle East would bring Com- 
munist totalitarianism to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. It 
would shatter the right flank of NATO, and 
leave Turkey in an indefensible position. It 


exploitation. It would do this at the very 
time when the of Africa are most 
vulnerable to the predatory advances of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Of immediate interest to Western econo- 
mies, of course, if the oil of the Middle 
East, which Mr. Coleman discussed earlier 
in such an interesting and informative man- 
ner. We have the lesson of the Suez crisis 
still fresh in our memories to remind us of 
how critical the delivery of Middle East oil 


will continue to need it in steadily increas- 
ing quantities for some time to come. Con- 


helped to develop into stable, independent 
nations, free of Communist-totalitarian 
domination. It is United States policy to be 
helpful in the achievement of this aim. We 
have many means by which to pursue our 
objective. E 

of the first things to be said of these 
many means available to us is that they 
are all interrelated and interdependent. 
What we might attempt in a miltary way 
has to support our activities in the politi- 
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among the various Middle Eastern States 
The Middle East is an area torn with traqj. 
tional and hatreds, of sensitiy, 
and emotional leaders, of rampant nation. 
alism. This is a local problem quite apart 
from the larger one of regional Security 
against Communist aggression. The task \, 
complicated by the difficulties between |, 
rael and the Arabs. But these difficuitic 
are by no means the only ones which 
threaten the . 

Finally there is the task of securing the 
Middle East against direct aggression by the 
Soviet Union. The American Doctrine fo 
the Middle East is a general pledge to help 
any Middle East nation requesting our as. 
sistance to resist Communist aggression. 
This, of course, is a commitment of major 
proportions, particularly if it involves qj. 
rect Soviet If invoked it woulg 
amount to virtually the same degree of ip. 
volvement for us as would a Soviet attack 
upon Enrope. In either eventuality the 
United States could become directly involyeg 
in open hostilities with the Soviet Union. 

The general group of commitments which 
constitute the American Doctrine for the 
Middle East form the newest link in the 
free world collective security system. 

Let us consider briefly some of the prob. 
lems connected with the support of military 
operations in the Middle East area. 

First, relative distance. The eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean is just about as far 
from New York as Korea is from San Fran- 
cisco. Thus the logistic problem would be 
roughly of the same dithensions as that of 
operations in Korea. A distance of some 
5,500 nautical miles is involved. It is twice 
that distance from New York to the Per. 
sian Gulf around the south of Africa. By 
way of contrast, it is only a matter of some 
500 miles from the foot of the Caspian Sea 
to the oilfields at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It is about 1,000 miles from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Suez Canal. 

This distance factor might at first seem 
to be a large differential in favor of the 
Soviet Union. But the advantage really lies 
with us, just as it did in Korea. Between the 
Caucausus and the heart of the Middle East 
lies some of the most difficult terrain on 
the face of the earth. Mountain ranges 
higher and more than any we have 
in the United States lie directly athwart the 
line of march. There are deserts which 
support no human life other than a hand- 
ful of nomadic tribes. 

Modern roads are virtually nonexistent 
in this area. Only a single rail line con- 
nects northern Iran with the Persian Gull. 
Troops might be dropped from air trans- 
ports, but to be effective they must be sup- 
ported continuously and massively in every 
category of supply. All this cannot be done 
by air. Bombs can be dropped, but worth- 


The logistic problems of supporting any 
sizable military operation over these long 


extensive operations in this ares 
from the sea than it would to support them 
by land and air from the north. 
The conclusion is obvious. In terms of 
effective, timely support, the Middle East can 
thought of being closer to the United 
States than it is to the Soviet Union. This 
simply an extension of the general truth 
all our alliances with coun- 
and Asia. Sea communica- 
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‘oy would still need help. The Middle East 


nations must rely upon outside assistance, 

assistance brought in by sea. 
In today’s fast moving world, so very much 
ds on what the parties at issue are able 


crisis our forces in the eastern Mediterranean 
were ready for anything, and the world 
it. 
oe peek weeks the United States 6th 
Fleet again returned to eastern Mediterra- 
nean waters, The stabilizing effect it had on 
situation was dramatic. 
The defense of the Middle East involves 
the same twofold problem common to so 
many of the free world’s security problems, 
especially in Asia. The first is the problem 
of direct Soviet bloc aggression. The second 
is the problem of violence within and among 
Middle Eastern states. 
are probably going to be far more 
actively concerned in the immediate future 
with trouble within the area itself. Some 
will be Soviet directed or Soviet in- 
ired. Most of it will be designed to create 
a climate favorable to Communist penetra- 


Middle East ts a restless, explosive area. 
It has inherited enough trouble to keep 
things stirred up for a long time. It is not 
the kind of trouble that is susceptible to 
clear-cut solutions, military or 


There is a definite requirement for mili- 
tary power, but it must be graduated power, 
flexible power, power that is instantly re- 
sponsive to the political nuances of the 
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Address by the Honorable Anthony F. 
Tauriello 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the following thoughtful ad- 
dress by the Honorable Anthony F. 
Tauriello, who represented the 43d Dis- 
trict of New York in the 8lst Congress 
and who is now a member of the Council 
of the City of Buffalo. The speech was 
delivered on April’ 27 at the convention 
of District No. 1 of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, attended by delegates from 
every State east of the Mississippi River. 

Jack Tauriello won the admiration and 
affection of all who served with him in 
the 81st Congress. He revealed a most 
able mind, a warm heart, and great 
courage and determination in working 
for legislative measures in the interest 
of all the people. Jack has continued 
his distinguished record in his present 
high office in which he has rendered out- 
standing service to the great city which 
he so deeply loves. 

The address reads: 

ApprEss By Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


I have been in public life for better than 
@ quarter of a century. And I have been 
privileged to serve the people of this com- 
munity, as a Member of Congress, and other 
legislative elective bodies in this city. There 
have been occasions when I have been ten- 
dered the signal honor of speaking before 
various groups. This morning, I can hon- 
estly say, and with deep conviction, that this 
is one invitation to speak that I not only 
welcome but cherish. 

Gathered here are men of labor. What are 
men of labor? Who are the people of labor? 
There is an onerous interpretation of the 
word “labor” in the minds of too many of 
our fellow Americans. When one sees a 
labor union or a labor group, there is a tend- 
ency upon the -part of those who are op- 
posed to_labor’s aims to see labor unions as 
@ people apart from all the people. Labor, 
to me, and, I am sure, to you, means the 
people—all the people. The man in the 
steel mill, the white-collar worker, whether 
he works in government or private industry, 
is part and parcel of labor. The charwoman, 
the craftsman, the technician, and the sales- 
man. These are the Americans, each and 
every one of them, who make up the family 
of labor. So let no one get the idea that 
labor unions and their membership are a 
special group of Americans. This family of 
labor today faces one of its darkest mo- 
ments, but out of the darkness comes day~- 
light, and in the light of day let us look at 
the problem or problems that plague the 
family and the house of labor. Headlines 
scream of the evil ways and the evil doings 
of certain labor leaders in certain unions. 
Radio commentators, news analysts, and 
others shout that all labor is emeshed in 
wrongdoing. This, my friends, is furthest 
from the truth. There are members of the 
family—trusted members—who no longer 
ean be trusted. This does not condemn or 
convict the entire family. Time and again 
history records similar problems that were 
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faced by this Nation—by big business and 
other industries—that make up the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This problem I refer to is the unscrupu- 
lous—the greedy among us—who would by 
their actions and their misdeeds destroy the 
greatness of a nation and destroy its people. 
This is exactly the position labor finds it- 
self in today. We hear the enemies of labor 
calling for the destruction of the family of 
labor. They ask that the house of labor be 
torn down, that the hard-fought gains for 
the decent way of life be denied to men and 
women who organized to build a better 
America. Let me give you the examples I 
have reference to and let us see how similar 
problems and situations were handled. In 
the early days of our Nation when we fought 
for independence we had our Benedict 
Arnold, and out of that tragic phase of his- 
tory this Nation grew strong, and the people 
found freedom. Because one general was 
corrupt did we condemn all of our generals? 
Did we disband the Continental Army, and 
did we give up hope for the great liberties 
that were made possible back in that era? 
No. We survived. Isn’t this the same thing 
today in the house of labor? There are the 
Benedict Arnolds who would deceive, cheat, 
and rob the individual man and woman of 
labor of his dignity, his prestige, and his 
hard-won liberties. Just as one Benedict 
Arnold could not destroy the American spirit, 
no single individual, or group of individuals, 
who have managed to lock themselves in 
high places can destroy labor. No, my 
friends—they canont destroy this house of 
labor for they will be rooted out as you 
are doing now. Your members will grow 
in greater numbers, you will achieve great- 
er benefits from the productivity of your 
own efforts. 


Now, let us look at another phase of the 
American pattern of living. You recall, my 
friends, the stock exchange when a corrupt 
president of the stock exchange was indicted 
and sentenced to prison. Was there a hue 
and cry that all stock brokers were thieves? 
Was there an onslaught to crumble the vast 
business of the stock exchange? Did they 
besmirch the integrity and the reputation of 
those who dealt in the stock markets of our 
Nation? Here, once again, the parallel sit- 
uation is evident. The stock exchange had 
its Benedict Arnold, but this phase of our 
business exists and our economic life oper- 
ates today soundly and in behalf of the peo- 
ple. So, here was a phase of management, 
in business, that went through the growing 
pain stages and lived and prospered in spite 
of its evil ones. 

The pattern is also the same as faces labor 
today, and do you recall when a great drug 
concern, McKesson & Robbins by name, be- 
cause of dishonest leaders went bankrupt. 
Did we hear then any loud voices calling 
for the destruction and the dissolution of 
this business venture and the people who 
conducted it? No, we did not. You see this 
company had its Benedict Arnolds too, and 
when they were brought at bay, this con- 
cern came back with a great resurgence and 
operates its multi-million-dollar concern 
bigger and better than ever before. I could 
go through a long list of businesses, such as 
the Samuel Insull swindle, and others. What 
I am trying to point out—what I am trying 
to say—is this: That every part of our eco- 
nomic life was threatened at one time or 
another by leaders who could not be trusted, 
by dishonest men with dishonest tendencies, 
who made the innocent suffer by their 
actions. But in every instance where faulty 
leadership had resulted in scandal the guilt 
was placed where the guilt belonged. But 
lo and behold, a guilty few in the house 
of labor now stand before the court of 
public opinion and there are those who are 
ready to condemn each and every man and 
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woman who carries a union card. No, my 
friends, this is not a fair American practice. 
Let us look at a little more recorded history. 
This time in Government, where scandal 
rocked this Nation to its very foundations. 
There was the Teapot Dome scandal where 
trusted public servants reached out with 
clutching and thieving hands, who robbed 
and stole what belonged to the public. Did 
we at that time condemn every man who 
held public office? Did we look at the col- 
leagues of the scoundrels, and did we say 
by association they were scoundrels too? 
Did our Nation crumble and fall? In the 
terms of the popular Elvis Presley record we 
were “all shook up” but did not crumble. 
We rid ourselves of those in high Govern- 
ment posts who could not be trusted, those 
in high Government posts who were by their 
lack of honesty unable to serve the people. 
Once agains the pattern is the same, once 
again the problem is the same. We had our 
Benedict Arnolds in time of war. We have 
had our Benedict Arnolds in the economic 
and industrial growth of this Nation. We 
had our Benedict Arnolds in Government, 
and today, you are faced with a few Bene- 
dict Arnolds in labor. 

But no matter what the crime—no matter 
what the charges that are placed against 
once trusted leaders—I plead with my fellow 
Americans not to pass judgment, not to 
convict the accused without allowing the 
accused to stand trial under the American 
concept of justice. Let us not convict by 
newspaper. Let us not convict by in- 
nuendo. Let us not convict by slander. 
When the guilty among you is brought to 
light let it be done through legal proced- 
ures. Let us not close the door to the 
right of any man to have his day in court. 
There is no difference in this problem today 
than there was in the problems that paral- 
leled us through recorded history. Labor 


has enemies on the inside and the outside. _ 


There are those in this nation today who 
would have cause to celebrate for they would 
spend millions of dollars to destroy or- 
ganized labor, and they are using today the 
fact—that a member of the family who is 
guilty of crime and wrongdoing—makes 
every member of the family just as guilty. 
As sure as we are gathered here and as sure 
as God is our judge we may rest assured and 
be reassured that never as long as this 
Nation shall exist will labor lose any of its 
rights and its privileges nor shall they be 
taken away through legislative acts. 

If we were to examine the labor move- 
ment from its early days to its present 
crucial period we would be amazed to find 
how little scandal and how little dishonesty 
there really was in the conduct of iabor’s 
business. The scandals of Government, the 
scandals of business, are gigantic monsters 
in comparison to the little evils that have 
afflicted labor in its growing period. I did 
not come here today to defend labor. It 
needs. no defense. Labor will rid itself of 
its rotten apples and labor will continue to 
provide the services that puts the timber into 
the backbone of this Nation. Earlier I asked 
the question, What is labor and who are the 
people of the family of labor? My friends, 
let me expand on my thought for a moment. 
Labor is as American as apple pie. The 
men and women of labor are the first line 
of defense when our Nation is threatened. 
‘They make the guns, the plows, the tanks, 
the battleships, and the airplanes so that 
this Nation may remain strong. They sweat 
and they toil in the factories of this Nation 
and they bring forth the good things of 
life—the radios, the television sets, the re- 
frigerators, and all the conveniences that 
came from American inventive genius. 

The men and women of labor not only 
produce the weapons for war and defense, 
but they and their children have shouldered 
these weapons that they made with their 
own hands. They have done so in every war 


and they laid their lives down on foreign 
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shores the world over for the right to belong 
to a union, and this is a right that no single 
group has cause to attack. There was a 
time in this Nation when cliques and vested 
interests amassed tremendous fortunes 
while their fellow Americans lacked the 
needed money for the essentials of life. 
There was a period before the creation of 
organized labor that the children of the 
workingman could not gain an education. 
Today our doctors, our lawyers, our scien- 
tists, are not the sons and daughters of the 
idle rich, they are the sons and the daugh- 
ters of the men of labor. This, gentlemen, 
is a mortument to your achievement. Labor 
has written a glorious page across the face 
of American history. Labor has been more 
clean, more decently operated, in spite of its 
present dilemma created by the few. La- 
bor’s business has been conducted through 
the years with more fairness, more equality, 
more dignity, and more decency, than any 
other branch of operation. It has been more 
clean than big business and government. 
And now that we stand at the threshold of 
@ new day labor will emerge more trium- 
phant and with greater acclamation than 
ever before. 

The critics.and the enemies who would 
condemn the whole family of labor will be 
silenced by the weakness of their own 
tirades. 

In closing, gentlemen, I would like to pay 
tribute to your union, its leaders, and its 
membership. In all the years of your exist- 
ence there has never been one instance 
where your leaders or your rank and file 
members have been accused of any wrong- 
doing. Isn’t it remarkable that your union 
and others like you have lived without the 
taint of scandal while other ventures and 
other branches of our economic life were 
steeped in the backwash of dishonesty? 
And isn’t it discouraging that when an in- 
stance appears such as has appeared in one 
of the organized branches of labor that there 
are those who would destroy all that is good 
in labor. 

As I leave here this morning I know in my 
heart and soul that it will not come to pass, 
for just as there are enemies of labor, there 
are more friends of labor in and out of 
government, and these friends will stand by 
to aid you whenever called upon to do so, 

I thank you most kindly-for your invita- 
tion. I shall treasure these memories. 





New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
’N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 





of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a state-. 


ment issued by Branch One of the United 
National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen in regard to the resignation of 
New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer. 

The statement follows: 

UNAPOCS Recret RESIGNATION OF POSTMASTER 
RosperT H. SCHAFFER 

The news of the forthcoming resignation 
of Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer on June 15, 
1957, has left a depressing effect on the 
officers and members of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen in this 
area. 

In a statement to branch officers and mem- 
bers of Branch One, UNAPOC, Andrew T. 
Walker, president, has taken note of the top- 
notch E for efficiency of the Schaffer’ ad- 
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ministration of the postal service in Ney 
York, N. ¥. Mr. Walker also spoke highly 
of the humane and understanding approach 
Mr. Schaffer had applied to the problems 
of the service and of the high degree of sy. 
cess it attained. Particularly, Mr. Walker 
added, was the installation of labor-manage. 
ment teams”in large mail terminals. 1, 
inauguration of these employee-managemen; 
arbitration teams helped considerably jp 
solving problems at the point of oricin. 

The resignation of Mr. Schaffer wil! leave 
a definite mark in the annals of history o; 
the New York post office. His dynamic per. 
sonality and willingness to meet with al! o; 
the postal groups, socially and otherwise 
on his off hours from duty, illustrated we}; 
his democratic outlook. 

The employees will miss him and well can 
it be said that the service and its workings 
will miss his keen observations and attep. 
tion, for it was remarkable, indeed, for the 
few short years Mr. Schaffer had been with 
the postal department he had amassed an 
unusual background of knowledge and its 
application. 

A tribute well deserved and earned is that 
Mr. Schaffer in his resigning from the postal 
seryice takes with him the fond affection 
and esteem of over 35,000 New York postal 
men and women, Good luck to you, Mr, 
Postmaster. 





From Tree Nursery to Gravel Pit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
January during hearings on the soil bank 
program before the House Agriculture 
Committee I asked Department leaders 
including the Secretary how many tree 
nurseries had been disposed of since 
1952. At the time their answers ranged 
from 3 to 5 but they promised to list all 
of them later in the record upon my re- 
quest. That list shows that 11 of these 
nurseries were closed by the Government 
as follows: Thorsby, Ala., Brooksville, 
Fla., Rock Hill, 8. C., Gretna, Va., An- 
keny, Iowa, Winona, Minn., San Antonio, 
Tex., Kearney, Nebr., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., San Fernando, Calif., and Bell- 
ingham, Wash. What happened to one 
of those nurseries after it was closed is re- 
ported by Drew Pearson in his May 11 
column taken from the Eau Clair (Wis.) 
Leader. Under leave to extend my re- 
— I would like to submit that report 

ere: 

BENSON REveRSEs SELF ON TREE NURSERIES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WasuiIncton.—Ezra Taft Benson has run 
into trouble on his somersault on tree-grow- 
ing. First he killed all Government nur- 
series; now he is urging more money for nur- 
series. The trouble comes primarily from 
his fellow Republicans. 

Shortly after he became Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra junked all Department of Agri- 
culture nurseries. He claimed it was not the 
job of the Government to grow trees, and he 
turned the nurseries over to the States— 
even if the States didn’t want them. 

At Winona, Minn., Benson gave a thriving 
United States nursery to the State of Minne- 
sota. The State proceeded to remove ll 
trucks, tools, tractors, the overhead irrigation 
system, and some of the choice nursery stock. 
Then Minnesota abandoned the site. 
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The site is now owned by the Winona Sand 
and Gravel Co., which purchased the once- 
thriving United States Government nursery 
for the bargain price of $3,000. The price 
included a building valued at $12,000, plus 
all irrigation equipment that could not be 
moved, including a pump, motor, etc., plus 


other minor 
In brief, the nursery which once grew thou- 
sands of trees is now a gravel pit. 
3 years later, when Secretary Benson 
started his soil bank plan, he suddenly dis- 
covered he would need trees. 


state nurseries whether the States want the 
money or not. 

Benson is giving the $6 million in direct 
States, without any matching 


“Why did you oppose such subsidies in 
1955,” asked Congressman Budge of Idaho, 
“yet now you have them in the hudget?” 

Congressman JENSEN, Of Iowa, also ob- 
jected. He doubted whether the Agriculture 
Department had legal authority to subsidize 
State nurseries to sell trees at below cost to 
farmers. 

The plan for United States funds for State 
nurseries is going ahead anyway, with the 
expectation that farmers will plant 5 million 
acres in trees under the soil bank plan. Actu- 
ally farmers have signed contracts to plant 
only 7 percent of that number in 1956-57. 
Since 1940 farmers have planted only 10 
million acres of trees, and their rate of plant- 
ing prior to the soil bank had reached about 
1 million acres per year. 

So they will have to do a lot of planting 
to hit 5 million acres per year any time in 
the near future. 





Arab Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


_OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I inelude a thoughtful article by 
the Very Reverend James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
and adjunct professor of religion and 
law, Columbia University, entitled “Key 
Piece in the Mideast Puzzle.” This article 
appeared in the New York Sunday Times 
magazine section of May 19, 1957. Dr. 
Pike is the coauthor of the book, ‘“‘The 
Church, Politics and Society.” 

The article follows: 

The peace of the world may turn on a 
vicious circle in the Middle East. The vicious 
circle is this: there can be no lasting peace 
until the Arab refugee problem is solved; and 
the Arab refugee problem cannot be solved 
until there is a real peace. 
out of this circle? 

I these things a 
ago as my wife and I visited a 





Is there any way 
li 


ttle over a year 


camp south of Bethlehem. The misery these 
establishments represent has been too fre- 
quently described to require exposition here. 
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But the dreadfulness of the situation is more 
psychological and spiritual than physical. 
The United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East has 
seen to it that there are 1,600 calories per 
day per person—higher than some, at least, 
of the residents had before. The tin huts 
(ovens under blazing summer sun) and 
skimpy tents (chilly diggings in the winter) 
are no worse than many Arab accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. 

But even if the food and lodging were 
fit for kings, the situation would be tragic. 
I remember our passing, near the entrance 
to the camp, a tall lean Arab just sitting 
in front of his hut looking off into space— 
and an hour later, as we passed the same 
place, he had not moved or changed his 
expression. Nothing to do—except to dwell 
on his situation, to nourish his resentment 
over the past, to reflect on the apparent 
hopelessness of the future and, when he 
gathers with his fellows, nothing to talk 
about—except to go over the same ground, 
and fan the resentment. This is a living 
death. 

It is an existence suffered by an unknown 
number of people who fied or were dislodged 
from their homes during the partition of 
Palestine and the subsequent fighting. 
Estimates of the refugee population run 
from 800,000 to 900,000, including the child- 
ren born in the camps. These Arabs are now 
living in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and the 
Gaza Strip, which is officially Egyptian. 

Whose fault is it that the refugees got 
where they are in the first place? Whose 
fault is it that they are still there? And 
what can be done about it? 

As to the first question, we received con- 
flicting answers. From the Arabs: “We were 
driven out of our homes and lands by the 
Jews.” From the Israelis: “We urged them 
to stay; the Arab nations urged them to 
leave and promised them their lands—and 
ours—when they returned.” Who is right? 
Interestingly enough, both statements are 
true. 

To grasp this apparent contradiction, you 
must put yourself in the position of the 
individual Palestinian Arab in 1948. He was 
confronted with a rapid—and confusing— 
series of events. (1) The U. N. had voted the 
partition of Palestine into a Jewish state 
and an Arab state, it being contemplated 
that there would be Arab and Jewish citi- 
zens in each. (2) The British abandoned 
their mandate before arrangements were 
worked out for the two new states to take 
over. (3) The state of Israel was forthwith 
declared; no Arab Palestinian state was or- 
ganized. (4) Immediately the surrounding 
bloc of Arab states attacked Israel. Out of 
the resulting insecurity of Jew and Arab 
alike came conflicting pressures on the Arab 
in Israeli territory: 

Fear of his fate under the Jews: Jewish 
terrorists groups were operating—albeit un- 
Officially. The ruthless massacre in the Arab 
village of Deir Yassin was vivid in memory. 
Arabs in some localities were threatened. 
Why? Fanaticism, fear of an internal fifth 
eolumn, desire to clear the property for Jews. 

Pear of his fate under Arab rule: The 
invading Arabs put pressure on him to leave 
and threatened him if he would not. And 
most people thought then that the Arabs 
would win the war. 

Hope of gain: If he left and then re- 
turned, which he was most sure to do once 
the Jews were overwhelmed, he would share 
in the booty—the Jewish properties. 

Arab solidarity: After all, he was an Arab, 
and his brother Arabs were fighting Jews. 
And this cleavage had old roots. 

The promises of the Jews: The official Is- 
raeli attitude was clear enough. The gov- 
ernment urged the Arabs to stay, spread- 
ing this word throughout the land by sound- 
trucks and handbilis. They were promised 
an equal place in the new nation. 
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Under these pressures the tndividual Arab 
could hardly be blamed for making either de- 
cision—to go or to stay. As it turned out, 
those who stayed fared better than those 
who left. In terms of economic and educa- 
tional opportunity, health, and sanitation, 
the Israeli Arabs are, by and large, consider- 
ably better off than other Arabs in the Mid- 
die East. And because Israel is a democracy, 
they have more voice in the government of 
their nation than do the Arabs in Saudi 
Arabia, or, for that matter, than do the Pal- 
estinian Arabs in Jordan—now that the 
Trans-Jordanian (largely Bedouin) minority 
is in absolute power there. 

However, there have been certain limita- 
tions on the Arabs in Israel, such as freedom 
of movement. This is Justified by the gov- 
ernment on the ground of security, but this 
factor may be exaggerated; indeed, the Su- 
preme Court of Israel has the zeal of the 
military administration of Galilee; and dur- 
ing the Sinai operation there was no report 
of any rebellion of Israeli Arabs. But Amer- 
ican critics are somewhat estopped from 
making too much of all this because the 
Arab in Israel is by and large in a better 
position that the American Negro in large 
parts of our country. 

But the fact is that the majority of the 
Arabs left—and hardly for capricious rea- 
sons. 

Why the present standstill in this situa- 
tion? Many refugees in other areas have 
been settled with useful work and with a 
real future in their adopted homelands. 
Israel itself, less than one-hundredth the 
size of the Arab world, has settled some 900,- 
000 refugees from many nations. There is a 
crucial difference. For example, in the case 
of the recent exodus of Hungarians to the 
United States, our Government and the refu- 
gees regard the situation in Hungary as a 
fait accompli and their future is planned ac- 
cordingly. But neither the Arab nations nor 
the Palestinian refugees so regard the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. They will not ac- 
cept the fact of the existence of the State 
of Israel. Its extermination is the top prior- 
ity in the foreign policy of the Arab nations 
and in the heart of the individual refugee. 

So the failure to develop constructive 
plans for permanent resettlement is not at- 
tributable simply to the lack of the neces- 
sary wit or means. The Arab states don’t 
want the refugees settled, for if they were 
they would lose their most potent propa- 
ganda piece against Israel. As Ralph Gallo- 
way, until recently head of United Nations 
relief in Jordan, has said, “The Arab states 
do not want to solve the refugee problem. 
They want to keep it am open sore, as an 
affront to the United Nations and as a 
weapon against Israel. Arab leaders don’t 
give a damn whether the refugees live or 
die.” 

Recently, Henry Labouisse, director of 
UNRWA, declared that the Arab States 
have placed so many obstacles in the way of 
U. N. help for their own fellow Arabs that 
it may be necessary soon to suspend such 
relief entirely. The Arab aim is to foster 
in the refugees the notion that return to 
their former homes is the only desideratum. 

But is that a real possibility? Assume 
that there is a minimum of 800,000 refugees 
(it is hard to get a firm figure: there were 
probably 500,000 to 600,000 to start with). 
The population of Israel today is 1,900,000. 
No nation, regardless of past rights and 
wrongs, could contemplate taking in a fifth 
column of such size. And fifth column it 
would be—people nurtured for 10 years in 
hatred of Israel and totally dedicated to its 
destruction. 

We can get a hint of what the presence of 
this large block of dissidents would mean to 
Israel’s stability from what the acquisition 
of the Palestinian Arabs has done to Jordan’s 
stability; the gulf between their orientation 
and objectives and those of the Bedouin 
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population of the former Trans-Jordan has 
been the prime factor in the explosive situa- 
tion in present-day Jordan. For an analogy, 
we must think of this: the scrupulosity 
with which the United States examines the 
views of each potential immigrant does not 
encourage us to imagine that we would be 
willing to take in nearly 71 million sworn 
enemies of the nation, which is what the 
proportionate figure would be. 

But doesn’t this argument prove too 
much? It could be said that the very mag- 
nitude of the refugee group as compared 
with the present population of Israel argues 
for their return, whatever the consequences 
to the State of Israel, since the figures prove 
that there should never have been a Jewish 
state in Palestine. 

Actually, as a non-Zionist, I was and am 
less than convinced by the arguments for 
the establishment of Israel in the first place. 
But the fact is that it was established—and 
its right to exist is grounded on two bases 
of paramount validity: first, it was estab- 
lished by action of the only international 
authority, the U. N.; and, second, it won a 
war brought against it by the Arab States. 

We can’t turn back the clock of history. 
Literally, the territory that is now Israel is 
not the same country that the refugees 
left. Nine years of intensive development, 
urban and rural; nine years of heavy immi- 
gration; nine years of the shaping of a way 
of life—all this rules out the possibility of 
an Arab’s return, in any realistic sense, to 
what he left. 

If return is ruled out, then what? Equally 
unthinkable is the continuation, year after 
year, of the demoralizing—and ever-explo- 
sive—status quo. The only live option then 
is permanent resettlement. And the bar- 
riers to that are not so formidable as has 
often been asumed. These are the barriers: 

1. In Jordan and the Gaza Strip, where 
the bulk of the refugees reside, there is not 
enough arable land or enough available em- 
ployment in commerce and industry to sup- 
port anywhere near the total number of 
refugees. 

2. Resettlement (in contrast to relief) 
would require a large capital outlay. 

3. The Arab nations do not want resettle- 
ment. 

Serious as these barriers are, they surely 
are not insuperable. Yet any solutions must 
take them into account. Foolhardy as it 
may seem for me to say so, I believe there 
is a solution—if the United Nations and 
United States get behind it—and that it 
involves these elements: 

The signing of a permanent peace treaty. 
There is only an armistice now, dating from 
the 1948 war, and Iraq has not even signed 
that (this is one reason Israel is nervous 
about the possibility of Iraq’s absorbing 
Jordan and thus becoming her eastern 
neighbor). A peace treaty would acknowl- 
edge once and for all the existence of the 
State of Israel and make her less trigger- 
happy, an attitude born of anxiety. And it 
would permit border readjustments which 
both economic and military realism require, 
The border now is so quixotic that it is diffi- 
cult to defend and, since it is virtually un- 
marked (the Arab nations have so required, 
since they do not recognize that there is an 
Israel), many innocent trespasses—both 
ways—have occurred, with bloody results. 


More than that, there would be eliminated: 


one of the persistent sources of Arab hate— 
the plight of Arab farmers whose villages 
ended up on the Jordanian side and whose 
groves and fields ended up on the Israeli 
side. And there would be removed the re- 
sentment of the Israelis at being barred from 
Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, important be- 
cause of the buildings and great library of 
the Hebrew University and the Hadassah 
Hospital. 

Mutual development, with outside aid, of 
water projects: The arable land in both 
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Israel and Jordan would be much increased 
by the diversion of the waters of the Jordan 
River. And this is only one of several prac- 
tical possibilities. 

Economic union and mutual planning: 
This was contemplated by, and included in, 
the terms of the U. N.’s 1948 partition plan. 
As things now stand, to take one le, 
Israel imports beef from Argentina, J 
exports meat via a tortuous route through 
Syria and Lebanon. Thus Israel's cost is in- 
creased. Jordan’s profit is cut, and both lose. 
And neither can afford it. Another example: 
the Gaza Strip is economically viable only 
when linked to Israel. Economic planning— 
and outside assistance in development— 
would bring about fullest use of the resources 
of the whole area, with an increase in em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Resettlement of the refugees: Her borders 
secure, her existence recognized by her 
neighbors,.the development of her economy 
linked with theirs, Israel could with less risk 
grant total equality, including complete free- 
dom of movement, to her Arab citizens, and 
proceed to admit a proportion of the erst- 
while Arab residents of her territory—per- 
haps the number 100,000, which back in 1949 
Israel offered to take, though the offer was 
declined. If the offer is made, it will prob- 
ably turn out that not so many will in fact 
want to go back. But, this quota filled, let 
the rest be settled in Arab nations on new 
arable lands made available by new water 
and in the new industry and service trades 
that will follow. 

The pattern for this has already been set 
by Israel in its resettlement of some 400,000 
Jews from Arab lands in western Asia and 
north Africa who abandoned their property 
and whatever wealth they had and arrived 
penniless in Israel. There have been refugee 
camps in Israel all along—but with this dif- 
ference: they have been temporary reception 
centers, because Israel really wanted to set- 
tle the newcomers, 

How to finance all this? Assuming that 
the preceding steps have been taken, this 
is the easiest part. In 1952, thé U.N. allotted 
the sum of $200 million for this purpose, and 
less than $7 million has been spent because 
the Arabs refused even to complete prelimi- 
nary studies on how their own people could 
be helped. But more than this will be 
needed. 

Let Israel add to the fund the value of the 
Arab property which it now utilizes for 
others, and which is not, under the plan 
proposed, reoccupied by returning Arabs. 
Then let the Arab countries add to the ac- 
count the value of the property of the 400,000 
Jews who fied Arab lands into Israel. Then 
let our own Nation which haz such a stake 
in peace in the Middle East, contribute, at 
least, the cost of the technical assistance 
needed. And, once the job is under way, 
there will be saved the enormous cost of 
direct relief each year, since the resettled 
persons will have been enabled to support 
themselves. 

But can Arab and Jew ever live peace- 
fully together? Is the enmity undying? I 
don’t think so. Maybe it was just a straw in 
the wind, but when I visited with a class at 
the new university of Tel Aviv, I observed 
that an Arab student seemed to be well re- 
ceived and he was friendly enough to the 
others. And at the Mandelbaum Gate, at the 
Jordan-Israel border in Jerusalem, we ob- 
served something that is a foretaste of what 
could be. 

On the Israeli side I saw a pile of new 
Arab picture magazines. “Where did you 
get them?” I asked the guard. “From the 
guards on the Jordan side,” he answered. 
“We trade them.” I pressed further. “When 
you do that, do you smile at each other?” 
“Of course,” he retorted. “We’re friends; we 
have coffee together.” Individuals can al- 
ways get along with each other—or at least 
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can judge each other for what each one j,_ 
once the official tensions are relaxed. 

But there is no hope that they will be yp. 
less the United Nations and the United State, 
broaden their conception of the Middle kay; 
problem. We should expand the Eisen. 
hower doctrine to include the development 
and presentation to the Middle East coun. 
tries of an overall plan which includes some. 
thing like the elemepts outlined above. 
am not suggesting that the hostilities can p, 
bought off; but if we are firm and consisten; 
in our influence and if the interest and ener. 
gies of the whole region can be redirecteg 
toward the development of the entire area py 
the availability of a tangible, practical plan, 
the various groups of Arabs will find that 
they can like each other (something yet to be 
attained as recent events have shown) ang 
that Arabs and Jews can like each other— 
and even have coffee together. 

Among the narrow, winding streets of old 
Jerusalem (in Jordan), shared as they are by 
native Arabs, tourists, and donkeys, is a tiny 
side street surmounted by a large sign which 
reads, “For people only.” This provides g 
good slogan for any plan for the resettle. 
ment of the Arab refugees and the conse. 
quent chance of peace for all in the Middle 
East—not pro-Israel, not pro-Arab, but for 
the sake of people. 


Remarks of Arthur M. Lang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DENGELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 dis- 
tinguished American journalist, the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Detroit Jewish 
News, recently received the Concepts of 
Americanism award from the Detroit 
Jewish War Veterans Post No. 135. The 
award was presented to my good friend, 
Philip Slomovitz, by Arthur M. ‘Lang, 
past commander of Detroit Post No. 135, 
whose remarks I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point: 

I consider it a great honor to be a partici- 
pant in a program honoring Philip Slomo- 
vitz. Even though he is not a veteran, due 
to circumstances beyond his control, he has 
at all times been most sympathetic with the 
problems confronting veterans and especially 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 

Our distinguished guest of honor has at 
all times exemplified the high objectives of 
JWV of rendering service to America, 
service to Judaism and the protection of the 
Jew wherever and whenever attacked and 
assailed. 

He has by his endeavors proved that the 
pen is mightier than the sword and that 
words are more lasting and more efiective 
than bullets. 

As @ newspaperman of integrity he has 
earned the love of his fellow Jews and the 
admiration of the other members of the 
community, locally and nationally. 

He is a fighter for every good and righteous 
cause in the community and especially in 
the fight for justice, equality for his brethren 
and fellow men regardless of creed. Long 
ago he raised his voice against racial dis- 
crimination and the echos are still re- 

and the results obvious. 

His articles and lectures on various topics 
of deep concern to the welfare of the Jewish 
people and especially on Israel have been 
effective in the moulding of favorable public 
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is entitled to basic rights as a matter 
right and not by the condescension of 
fellowman. 
of his adult life has been devoted to 
of his fellowman by deed and 
injustice rear its ugly head and 
be among the first to squelch it by 
of printer’s ink. His journalistic 
have made him one of the outstand- 
~American newspaper publishers. 
His editorials on the subject of Jewish rights 
pave influenced the thinking of many per- 
sons in high places and especially in Govern- 
nt. 
geo city has become enriched by his mani- 
fold contributions to its many facets. There 
js no important community activity in which 
ne has not participated in, be it religious or 
secular, 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have 
become acquainted with him and his family 
many years ago. I knew his parents of 
blessed memory. f first became acquainted 
with him in my teen years when he was one 
of the founders of the Young Judea move- 
ment in Detroit. He will recall with pleasure 
the Knights of Judea and the Roses of Zion. 
Many of our leaders in the forefront of the 
fight for the establishment of Israel learned 
their love for Zion from him. The results of 
his teachings and influence are today bear- 
ing fruit. May the good Lord give him the 
health, wisdom, and strength to carry on for 
many more years in the future in the service 
of righteous causes. 

It is therefore fitting and proper that our 
honored guest be recognized by Post No. 135, 
because in honoring him we honor ourselves. 

It is my great pleasure to present to Philip 
Slomovitz, outstanding citizen, this Ameri- 
canism award in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of his many services to America, Juda- 
ism and furthering the principles of freedom 


and democracy. 
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Michigan Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the State of Michigan this week, May 
19-25, citizens will be celebrating Michi- 
gan Week, a special observance calling 
to mind the rich heritage, resources, and 
opportunities of Michigan, as well as 
its contributions to the rest of the Na- 
tion and world. Special tributes and 
celebrations will take place in educa- 
tional, civil, social, and political groups, 
being highlighted by an exchange of 
mayors in 48 communities, and recorded 
by press, radio, and TV. 

The theme of this celebration, appro- 
priately enough, is It’s Great to Live in 
Michigan. mean this— 
to offer. It has 
amazing variety in both types of indus- 
try and in the varied origin of its people. 
It is an example of dynamic progress— 
in both astounding production of mate- 
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rial goods as well as enlightened ideals 
and goals. 

Michigan’s variety is reflected in its 
three leading industries—manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and the tourist trade. 
Michigan ranks first in the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
adding machines, foundry products, ma- 
chine tool accessories, ranges and heat- 
ing devices, paint and heavy chemicals. 
Detroit, its largest city, is the industrial 
capitol of the world. No other major 
city, on a per capita basis, has as many 
factory workers or as large a volume of 
manufactured products. Michigan is 
also a leading producer of such products 
as furniture, paper products, furnaces, 
chemicals,and cements. Already Amer- 
ica’s largest inland world trade center, 
Michigan is eagerly awaiting the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway to 
realize the vast potential it will bring, 
enabling Michigan to become an even 
larger and more effective international 
trade center. 

Simultaneous with a greater produc- 
tion of goods, Michigan has set an im- 
pressive example by its constant striving 
for recognition of the dignity, rights, 
and human worth of every individual, 
and a higher standard of living for all. 
The struggle to realize these ideals is be- 
ing waged by the practical idealism, 
imagination, and industry of dedicated 
labor unions, enlightened management, 
numerous social organizations, and State 
and local government. Recent concrete 
evidence of the effectiveness of their ef- 
forts is a fair employment practices law, 
and that thousands of refugees have 
found new lives in Michigan. 

Agriculturally, Michigan leads the Na- 
tion in the production of sour cherries, 
navy beans, cantaloups, celery, cucum- 
ber pickles, and strawberries for market, 
and ranks second and third in many 
other fruit and vegetable categories. 
Hand in hand with food production, 
however, one notes that Michigan is also 
a leader in agricultural research and de- 
velopment. Michigan established the 
first agricultural college, Michigan State 
College, which itself founded the first 
horticultural laboratory, first short 
course in dairying, first hybridization of 
corn, and first building in America for 
teaching scientific agriculture. Not 
only does MSU continue exploring new 
horizons in agriculture and horticulture, 
but it is sharing its knowledge with the 
rest of the world, as evidenced in educa- 
tional missions established in such far- 
flung places at Okinawa, Colombia, and 
India. 

The tourist trade, which ranks as the 
leading industry in two-thirds of the 
State; balances the concentration of 
mechanical industry perfectly by offer- 
ing 11,037 lakes, the longest shoreline 
of any State—3,121 miles—bordering 4 
of the 5 Great Lakes, scenic farm and 
forest land, and renowned fishing and 
hunting facilities. All types of sports 
abound, from skiing to swimming, golf 
to baseball. Supplementing these na- 
tural resources, Michigan leads the 
Nation in number of State parks and 
prepared campsites—5,200—available to 
the public, topped off by a friendly and 
generous people, happy to greet visitors 
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and help them enjoy the wonders of 
their State. 

In addition to contributions through 
industry and natural resources, Michi- 
gan has contributed in large measure to 
the cultural, intellectual, and social ad- 
vancement of our country. From her 
early schools, libraries, and cultural and 
philanthropic groups have emerged 
many illustrious scholers and statesmen, 
and institutions such as the Detroit 
Symphony, Museum of Art, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Greenfield Village, and 
the Edison Institute, to mention a few. 
Michigan boasts an excellent and ex- 
panding school system with several out- 
standing State and private colleges. The 
University of Michigan has consistently 
forged ahead with important “firsts’’: 
the first major university to admit 
women—1870—first school of public 
health, first school of natural resources, 
the only center for Japanese studies in 
tht United States. The Ford Founda- 
tion supplies one outstanding example 
of philanthropic work on a worldwide 
basis, making a profound contribution 
on the present and future by supplying 
funds to organizations doing research in 
the field of social advancement. 

Although justly rejoicing in accom- 
plishments of the past and present, 
Michigan gives every evidence of being 
well aware of the revolutionary future 
fast dawning: the perils and promise of 
automation, atomic energy, revolution- 
ary concepts of time and space, the dan- 
gers of communism, and the crusade of 
civil rights for all, as aptly described in 
the Michigan Declaration of June 2, 
1956. Proud of past accomplishments, 
and cognizant of the present, Michigan 
is quietly and diligently working for- 
ward toward a new era of peace and 
prosperity for all. 





Address of Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, at Maritime Day Cele- 
bration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with an address by the Honorable Her- 
BERT BONNER on the occasion of Mari- 
time Day, Charleston, S. C., May 21, 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in the Nation has 
done more for our fourth arm of de- 
fense—our merchant marine—than has 
this distinguished chairman of the great 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. He is rightfully entitled to 
the name of “Mr. Merchant Marine.” 
Mr. Bonner knows what it means to be 
without this indispensable force of se- 
curity. He is in the process now of 
bringing our American-flag vessels into 
the greatest tonnage in the world. His 
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wonderful address to my people in 
Charleston refiects his understanding 
and knowledge of this important na- 
tional defense organization. 

Mr. Speaker, also included herewith 
is a newspaper account of Mr. BonNneEr’s 
speech from the Charleston News and 
Courier, May 22, 1957. 

The address and article follow: 
REMARKS BY HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, DEMO- 

CRAT, NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES, AT MARITIME DAy CELEBRA- 

TION AT CHARLESTON, S. C., May 21, 1957 


I am pleased to be your guest in the great 
and historic port of Charleston to celebrate 
National Maritime Day and to commemorate 
the 138th anniversary of the sailing of the 
American steamship Savannah across the 
Atlantic. This history-making event, orig- 
inating in your neighboring State in the 
Port of Savannah, was the first voyage by 
a steam vessel across any ocean. 2 

As Chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in the House of 
Representatives, I am particularly concerned 
about the growth and development of the 
port cities of our country—and ‘their ade- 
quacy to serve the needs of the Nation in 
both peace and war. 

As a North Carolinian, and your neighbor, 
I view with personal pride the growth and 
increasing importance of the South Atlantic 
ports, and the significant contribution which 
they are making to the economic welfare of 
the Nation. 

Because this harbor afforded a natural 
haven for ships and could be easily defended 
by both land and sea, Charleston became an 
important port in earliest colonial times fol- 
lowing the settlement of the Carolinas. 

As early as 1682, she was sending steady 
supplies of naval stores, tar, pitch and rosin 
to the islands in the Carribean. In the days 
prior to the Revolutionary War, rice and 
indigo became her chief items of commerce, 
while in the succeeding years to come, cot- 
ton and tobacco were to gain considerable 
prominence. 

Although a leading port, Charleston did 
not develop without difficulty. With mount- 
ing pressures from other port areas in an 
expanding economy, coupled with the dis- 
advantage of unfavorable rail rates, ocean 
tonnage declined. 

The proud part played by the port and 
city of Charleston through the War Between 
the States—a struggle against tremendous 
odds—left scars that were not fully healed 
until the early part of the century when 
she became an important military center. 

Since World War II, your port has made 
remarkable progress. Under the guidance 
of your progressive-thinking Ports Author- 
ity, she has managed to more than double 
the amount of her pre-World War II tonnage. 

Today, she ranks among America’s leading 
ports, and great quantities of cargoes move 
across her highly mechanized and modern 
facilities. 

Maritime Day is a major national anni- 
versary, one of deep significance to this 
country whose origins and growth developed 
from commerce on the seas. Our gathering 
here tonight is being repeated all over the 
country by thousands of informed Ameri- 
cans who know the part that our maritime 
commerce has played in making the United 
States—from pioneer beginnings—the great- 
est Nation on earth. ° 

This occasion is being celebrated in recog- 
nition of the lessons of history that have 
taught us that we must develop and main- 
tain a strong merchant marine if we are to 
continue to enjoy the bounteous blessings 
of this great and productive country of ours 
and remain secure from forces from without 
that would destroy our culture and our way 
of life. 
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Usually when we talk of the progress of 
our merchant marine we talk in terms of 
commodities, of tonnages and dollars of ex- 
ports and imports, of deadweight tons and 
speed of ships, of numbers of shipways and 
area of terminal facilities. In time of war 
we talk of ships sunk compared with ships 
built. The statistics and figures on these 
things are impressive and revealing as to our 


progress. 

But, in this year of 1957 when we are 
enjoying a growth and expansion of econ- 
omy unprecedented in the history of the 
world, I want to talk about people and not 
statistics. I want to pay tribute to the men 
of the American merchant marine who build 
and man our ships in peace and war. 

Three times in the past 40 years the 
American, merchant marine has beer: called 
upon for seemingly superhuman efforts to 
meet the common enemy. Each time our 
maritime industry has met the challenge and 
performed miracles of production to speed 
the final victory. 

Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the thousands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honor or other recognition when their 


ships were torpedoed, bombed and shelled . 


during 4 years of World War II—just a few 
short years ago. These men—over 5,000 of 
them—died for what we have today. 
Through their efforts, and those of their 
brave shipmates, the Allied Forces were able 
to deliver the most devastating blow any 
enemy has yet encountered. Indeed, the 
movement of ships manned by these 
courageous men was the greatest logistic 
feat the world has ever known. 

The impact of World War II was first felt 
by American citizens on the night of Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, aboard the British passenger 
liner Athenia. As the Athenia was calmly 
steaming on a westward course off the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, her 1,400 passengers—800 of 
whom were Americans—were busy listening 
to radio reports of the new war. In her wake, 
120 miles away, was the American freighter 
City of Flint, also sailing on a westward 
course. Shortly after 9 p. m., the Flint’s 
radio operator was seen rushing to the ship’s 
captain. His message told a tragic tale; the 
Athenia has been torpedoed. While the Ber- 
lin radio denied that a U-boat was responsi- 
ble, and captured German records later 
showed that Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler’s 
chief submarine commander, had ordered 
to let the Athenia pass, this incident fore- 
told what American seamen were soon to 
face. - F 

After participating in the rescue of sur- 
vivors from the Athenia, the City of Flint 
returned to New York, discharged her pas- 
sengers, and again sailed westward. But 
this time, she was seized by a German battle- 
ship and ordered to proceed to Germany as 
&@ prize of war. Fortunately, before reaching 
her destination, she was intercepted by the 
British Navy and released to return home. 

Within the first month of the war, Ger- 
man subs had sent over 30 ships to the 
bottom; Britain had declared a blockade on 
Germany, which threatened our own ship- 
ping; and, over 60,000 Americans were 
trapped abroad. 

The next incident involving an American 
ship was the attempted seizure of the 
freighter Mormacsea, which was caught by 
the Germans in a Norway port. The story is 


After President Roosevelt’s famous “Arse- 
nal of Democracy” speech, in which he de- 
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pedoed. Following this incident, in y, 
1941, the United States freighter Robin 
Moor was torpedoed off Africa. During th, 
same month, the President declared 4 y,. 
tional emergency, followed by his famous 
“shoot on sight” order. In the Succeeding 
months, just before Pearl Harbor, 3 mq, 
United States ships were torpedoed. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Matson 
liner Lurline sailed from Honolulu unde, 
strict maval orders not to deviate from 
course. As she journeyed along, her 800 pas. 
sengers were told of a distress message 1. 
ceived from the United States freighter c,,. 
thia Olson. Since that time, no one has eye, 
heard from the Olson’s crew of 33 and 2 
soldiers. 

_ A more terrifying incident occurred whey 
the United States freighter Lahaina wa; 
sunk. On the night of December 10, 1941, », 
she was steaming off the Hawaiian Islands 
shells from the deck guns of a Jap sub tor 
into her without warning. The survivors o; 
her crew quickly manned lifeboats. Th. 
Japs approached one of the boats, trained g 
machinegun on her helpless crew, then suq. 
denly submerged. Although most of her 
crew were able to escape in open boats, this 
incident was the beginning of a merciless 
campaign, marked by the ruthless slaugh. 
ter of helpless survivors. 

As more and more of these incidents o¢. 
curred, seamen began to shout “give us the 
guns” and “give us the chance to fight 
back.” But the Navy was needed elsewhere 
@ goodly ‘portion of our fleet having been 
destroyed at Pearl Harbor. 

In these first frantic days of open war- 
fare, there were few reports of victory over 
the enemy. 

The situation became so bad that Presi. 
dent Roosevelt in January of 1942 asked 
Congress for appropriations to build some 
1,700 ships within a 2-year period. This was 
the beginning of our Liberty fleet, affection. 
ately called by the late President “the ficet 
of ugly ducklings.” ‘These ships were des- 
tined to carry over 75 percent of our total 
overseas cargo. 

But, before this program could be 
launched, the Germans had already begun 
their Atlantic coast massacre. Up to that 
time, over 1,000 Allied ships had been sunk 
with only 66 German losses. Under the per- 
sonal direction of Admiral Doenitz, the At- 
lantic operation started with the sinking of 
the United States tanker Allen Jackson off 
Cape Hatteras, which claimed the lives of 
22 men. Within 2 months, this operation 
caused the loss of 145 ships and 600 lives. 

With complete mastery over the Atlantic, 
the Germans next moved into the Caribbean 
and the Gulf. Here, they, concentrated on 
tankers which were supplying the RAF 
with high octane gasoline. Only five naval 
vessels had been assigned to this highly stra- 
tegic area. The enemy asault was led by 
the sinking of the United States freighter 
Virginia, with 13 casualties off the Missis- 
sippi River; followed by the torpedoing of 
the United States tanker David MckKelvy 
which was making way out of Corpus 
Christi. 

And, I am sure there are those among 
you here tonight who saw the oil-soaked, 
tragic litter of our South Atlantic beaches, 
grim reminders of the fate of unsung heroes 
within sight of their own, shores. 

A New York Times editorial graphically 
gave this picture of the merchant sailor 12 
wartime: 


“Tankermen and other men of the Ame'- 
ican merchant marine literally go through 
fire to carry supplies to our Armed Forces 12 
remote lands. Each week they are pulled or 
washed up out of the sea, after incredible 
hardships, or after death amid vast stretches 
of flaming oil. Quietly, when their burns 2¢ 
healed, their long thirst or hunger s2tis- 
fied, the survivors slip out of port again 
with more supplies, with more oil and g45- 
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cline for our fighting planes and tanks. 
Many come through 3 or 4 sinkings, yet do 
not hesitate when new ships are ready. No 
one turns in the street to admire their uni- 
forms. wear no uniform. No one steps 
up to the bar to buy them drinks. No moist- 
eyed old ladies turn to them in the subway 
to murmur “God bless 
the beat, gentle with the tipsy soldier or 
the unsteady gob, is apt to put his night- 
stick to the britches of a merchant sailor 
who has tippled heavily in the town’s bars to 
celebrate his rescue from the sea.” 

By Independence Day of 1942, 3,000 mer- 
chant seamen had been killed, and before 
this operation was over, 3 million tons had 
peen sunk. 

From 1942 through 1945, the Allies main- 
tained perhaps the most dangerous supply 
line of the entire war—on this run to the 
free Russian port of Murmansk, American 
seamen delivered over 16 million tons of 
cargo in over 1,000 separate convoys. The 
objective was to stave off Hitler’s attacks 
on the Russians. Veterans of Arctic con- 
voy duty truly deserve recognition as heroes. 
Not only did they encounter heavy enemy op- 

tion, but they were also opposed by ex- 
tremely adverse weather conditions. 

In late June of 1942, Hitler personally di- 
rected the attack against the ill-fated convoy 
PQ-17, composed of 36 ships, 22 of which 
were American. With some 200 German 
planes in the air, the convoy commander 
was forced to order his ships to scatter and 
proceed. As the surviving ships altered 
course, German U-boats, lurking in the back- 
ground, moved in. Before the end of this 
tragic engagement, 23 ships had been sunk. 

The vicious struggle to cut America’s 
vital supply lines was fought throughout the 
world. 

In the lonely waters of the Southern Hem- 
isphere, the Axis claimed 86 United States 
ships and 144 million tons of cargo. 

In this ruthless warfare, friend often could 
not be distinguished from foe until it was 
too late. As the Liberty ship Stephen Hop- 
kins sailed out of Capetown, she met two 
merchant vessels, both flying neutral colors. 
Both vessels quickly unmasked and fired 
direct hits on the Hopkins. Before the sur- 
prised Liberty went down, 1 of her crew, an 
engineroom cadet, chose to remain on board. 
Singlehanded, he fired five 50-pound sheels 
scoring hits on 1 of the enemy vessels. In an 
open boat, a few yards away, his shipmates 
saw him destroyed by the enemy. Only 15 
survived, after 2,000 miles in an open boat. 
Time after time, Allied shipping was caught 
of guard in this theater of battle. 

One of the few ships caught by the Japs 
in these waters was the United States 
freighter Henry Knoz. After sinking her, the 
enemy removed the food and water fro 
the lifeboats, and only 28 men survived afte 
ll days afloat. This was one of many ex- 
amples of cruelty experienced by American 
seamen in fighting the Japs. 

Although the Navy had won notable vic- 
tories in the Pacific, it was realized that final 
victory was dependent upon the occupation 
of Japanese territory. To this end, merchant 
seamen were required to maintain a supply 
line of over 6,000 miles across the Pacific. 
In support of our troops at such unfamiliar 
places as Guadalcanal, Attu, Kiska, Okinawa, 
Luzon, and many more, merchant mariners 
served valiantly. 

In the meantime, over 100 merchant and 
naval vessels had formed in the Mediter- 
Tfanean for the Allied invasion of Africa. 
And, nearly 500 more were to participate in 
the next jump to Sicily. 































































































tic supply movements in American 

lt ships, manned by American merchant 
mariners who went to the fighting fronts side 
by side with their brothers in the Armed 
Forces, In his book, Crusade in Europe, 
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The winning of the war depended upon- 
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President Eisenhower spoke of the services 
of the American merchant mariner as being 
“with a devotion to duty and a disregard to 
danger and hardship that defies any attempt 
to describe.” 

Although the loyalty and heroism of the 
American seafarer was responsible for de- 
livering the goods to feed our global military 
machine, there are many others whom we 
should remember and pay tribute to on this 
Maritime Day. 

Foremost among these is our late great 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who, 
when others were criticizing the American 
maritime industry and complaining of the 
cost of Government aid, had the under- 
standing and foresight to call for legisla- 
tion to reestablish our merchant fleet on the 
high seas and rehabilitate our impoverished 
shipbuilding industry. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, sometimes called the magna 
carta of the American merchant marine, 
resulted from Roosevelt’s dynamic call for 
action. As the result of his insight and 
perception the outbreak of war in Europe 
found us with a sound nucleus of shipbuild- 
ing skills from which to expand into the 
gigantic merchant ship construction pro- 
gram which spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat. The enactment of the 
1936 act and President Roosevelt's direction 
for the commencement of a destroyer build- 
ing program in the middle thirties found 
us at the entry of the war with an invalu- 
able, though not numerically large, pool of 
fast modern ships. 

Then I want to mention another of the 
great ones in our maritime war effort—vVice 
Adm. Emory Scott Land—who was Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administrator throughout the conflict. 
It fell to dynamic Jerry Land’s lot to guide 
and execute our vast program of ship con- 
struction which astounded the world with a 
fabulous output of nearly 6,000 large mer- 
chant ships in less than 4 years; to establish 
a recruitment and manning program and a 
system of training schools for all classes of 
seamen; and to operate, in coordination with 
our allies, the farflung global supply system 
to satisfy the competing demands of the 
military leaders in the several theaters of 
war. The President’s directions to Admiral 
Land were brief and concise: “Give me ships 
as fast as you can.” That was all. But Jerry 
Land and the devoted men around him over- 
came all obstacles. His outstanding per- 
formance deserves the praise and gratitude 
of every American. 

Others who fought the good fight on the 
home front were the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans in our wartime shipbuilding 
industry who. performed production feats 
never before dreamed of. With only a small 
nucleus of management and skilled per- 
sonnel in our shipyards at the start of the 
war, we had to create new yards all over 
the country and train patriotic citizens in 
the many difficult and unfamiliar shipyard 
trades. They, too, met their challenge and 
their production record will forever stand as 
a monument to American vitality, as well 
as a reminder that we must have, at all 
times, a strong and adequate American-flag 
merchant marine. 

It is to all of these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight. ag 

With the coming of peace again most of 
those who served during the war returned 
to other pursuits when their services were 
no longer needed. Time may never again 
be on our side, so in remembering the men 
of the merchant marine in war, let us never 
forget our need for those same men in our 
merchant marine in times of peace. 

I think it would be appropriate to close 
with the lyrics of the King’s Point Academy 
song, “Heave Ho”: 
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“Heave Ho! my lads, Heave Ho! 

It’s a long, long way to go 

It’s a long, long pull with the hatches full, 
Braving the wind, braving the sea 
Fighting the dangerous foe. 

Heave Ho! my lads, Heave Ho! 

Let the seas roll high or low. 

We can cross any ocean, 

Sail any river, 

Give us the goods and we'll deliver. 
Damn the submarines! 

We're the men of the Merchant Marine.” 





[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of May 22, 1957] 


Route or MarrrrmMe Service Is Crrep—JoiIntT 
MEETING OF SEVEN GrouPS HEARS BONNER 


Tribute was paid here last night to the 
American Merchant Marine at a meeting of 
seven maritime groups. The fleet was cited 
as an arm of war and an economic base for 
peace. 

United States Representative Herspert C. 
BONNER, Democrat, of North Carolina, told a 
banquet meeting that much of the Nation's 
prosperity depends on continued growth of 
the Merchant Marine. The event, held at the 
Country Club of Charleston, commemorated 
World Trade Week and National Maritime 
Day. 

Bonner traced the growth of the United 
States merchant fleet and made special note 
of such vessels during World War II. He is 
chairman of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. He also noted 
the importance historically and the develop- 
ment of the port of Charleston, 


RIVERS ATTENDS 


About 150 persons attended the banquet. 
BoNNER was introduced as “Mr. Merchant 
Marine”’ by Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS 
of Charleston. James J. Lamb, president of 
the Propeller Club here, presided. 

Other sponsoring organizations represent- 
ed were the Port of Charleston, Greater 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, State 
Ports Authority, Charleston chapter of the 
National Defense Transportation Association, 
Maritime Development Association of South 
Carolina, and the Charleston Pilot’s Club. 

Bonner said he was particularly concerned 
about the growth of port cities and their 
adequacy to serve the Nation in peace and 
war. 

“As a North Carolinian, and your neigh- 
bor,” he said, “I view with personal pride 
the growth and increasing importance of 
the South Atlantic ports, and the significant 
contribution which they are making to the 
economic welfare of the Nation.” 

He said ‘the local port rose in importance 
during Colonial days and during the War 
Between the States. But he said the port 
did not develop without difficulty. 


TRACES PROGRESS 


“Since World War II,” he continued, “your 
port has made remarkable progress. Under 
the guidance of your progress-thinking Ports 
Authority, she has managed to more than 
double the amount of her pre-World War 
II tonnage.” 

“Today, she ranks among America’s lead- 
ing perts, and great quantities of cargoes 
move across her highly mechanized and 
modern facilities.” 

He noted the economic importance of sea 
commerce as commemorated by Maritime 
Day. Bonner then traced the struggle and 
heavy losses in ships, cargoes and crews 
during World War II. 

“Today, in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, let us not forget the tho sands of 
merchant mariners who died without mili- 
tary honors * * * during World War II— 
just a few short years ago.” i 

- LEADERS PRAISED 


Bonner praised leaders in building the 
merchant fleet, the shipbuilding industry 
and the seamen. He said: 
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“It is to all these people, great and small, 
who took part in all of the phases of our 
wartime effort that I salute and pay tribute 
to tonight.” 

He and Representative Rivers were com- 
missioned “6-star admirals” in the naval 
section of the Sumter Guard. They also 
were given $100 and $200, respectively, in 
Confederate money to take back with them 
to Washington. 

Special guests included local Naval,. Air 
Force and Army officers, State and local 
officials and business and maritime leaders. 





Mary McLeod Bethune Commemoration 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
issued by the National Council of Negro 
Women: 

Mary McL£eop BETHUNE COMMEMORATION 
Weex, May 19-25, 1957—SrarementT Issvucp 
BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, 
Mrs. WirtL1amM THOMAS MasSON, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


May 19-25, 1957, marks the second ob- 
servance of Mary McLeod Bethune Com- 
memoration Week by the National Council of 
Negro Women, the organization founded by 
Mrs. Bethune on December 5, 1935. She was 
the national president until 1949 when she 
Was succeeded by Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee. 


The life and- works of this remarkable 
woman reflect glory not only upon her as an 
individual but upon all people who struggle 
against almost insurmountable odds but are 
determined that they will not be deterred 
from accomplishing the things they have set 
their hearts upon. 

Mary McLeod Bethune came from the 
humblest beginings. She was born in Mayes- 
ville, S. C., July 10, 1875, a short decade from 
the devastating Civil War, of parents who 
had been slaves. At an early age she felt the 
crippling inequities of her environment, for 
she was unable to obtain schooling until a 
compassionate missionary saw something un- 
usual in this 12-year-old girl and helped her 
to attend the Presbyterian Mission School 
near her home. From then on Mrs. Bethune 
was on her own. She never lost an oppor- 
tunity to further her education—working 
and singing her way through Scotia Semi- 
nary, finally completing her formal education 
at Moody Bible Institute in Chicago just 
62 years ago. 

The desire to help others was a dominat- 
ing characteristic of this woman, She knew 
how vital an education was and she also knew 
that thousands of her race were unable to 
obtain even the rudiments of learning in 
those days. This was the motivation that 
enabled her to start a school with $1.50, 5 
little girls, 5 orange crates, and a heart that 
was overflowing -with love and faith in God 
and her fellow man. From this incredible 
beginning, she built Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege at Daytona Beach, Fla., where thousands 
of young men and women have been taught 
the fundamentals of education of heart, 
mind, and hands. “Enter to learn, depart to 
serve” is the motto engraved on an arc in 
the chapel. The students at this college and 
people throughout this country and other 
countries remember Mrs. Bethune with grat- 
itude for she tauglit and lived this phi- 
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losophy that to serve others is the primary 
reason for man’s existence. 

Her own life brilliantly exemplified serv- 
ice. She founded organizations, that are 
flourishing today, sustained by her spirit and 
the practicality of the programs she advo- 
cated. She was a beacon light for youth, for 
her administration of the National Youth 
Administration program in the thirties trans- 
formed their despair and fear into hope and 
courage so that these children of the de- 
pression were given a chance to learn trades, 
to earn a living and to continue their educa- 
tion when all other opportunities vanished. 
She was a member of the board of directors 
of numerous business enterprises which she 
helped to organize. She served as a member 
of the governing boards of such organizations 
as the National Urban League, the NAACP, 
Florida State Teachers Association, Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, and others. 
She was an active member of several organi- 
zations and an honorary member of out- 
standing groups representing various reli- 
gious and professional societies. 

Her writings were expressive of the wisdom 
and force of her personality for she was ar- 
ticulate and fearless. This excerpt from a 
column appearing in the Negro History Bulle- 
tin, published by the Assoication for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, is typical: 
“We all want the same things. We all in- 
tend to get them. We've all been hurt and 
the hurt affects us in different ways. Hurts 
are sometimes very useful and serve us bet- 
ter than we sometimes realize. They have 


of citizens of all races, shedding their cum- 
bersome, outgrown racial complexes, in the 
mach toward democratic living.” . 

The American and people of other 
lands held Mrs. Bethune in rare esteem and 
profound affection. She has received scores 
of citations and honorary degrees 
leges, organizations and governments both 
here and abroad. Mrs. Bethune was a sym- 
bol, a symbol that might well be a symbol for 
free people everywhere in the world today. 
She was a Negro but she was first a human 
being who was passionately concerned with 
the of her fellow human beings. 
No person whatever their race, color or creed 
left her presence empty handed. She gave 
them respect and courage, she shared their 
troubles or grief, she opened doors that 
were closed, she created new avenues of serv- 
ice, she taught the meaning of human rights 
and the corresponding responsibilities. 

She believed in the equality of man as a 
spiritual inheritance which must be trans- 


based upon race, color, creed or previous 
cohdition was an adhorrence to her. No one 
knew better than she the evils that 
education and 


she interpreted logically and rationally the 
case against segregation in American demo- 
cracy. ‘These words written not too long 
before her death on May 18, 1955, sum- 


: 
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humanitarian, world traveler, spiritua! leaqge, 
and great American, we salute you and shall 
ever bold in grateful memory the accomp)isp. 
ments of your life and its meaning for 4) 
mankind.” 





Weeks Says Voluntary Pacts May Replay. 
Steel Scrap Export Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, ques. 
tions of national defense and monopoly 
are being raised before the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business during the cur- 
rent hearings on export of iron and stee] 


scrap. 

So far, witnesses have testified that 
while we face a serious shortage of scrap, 
a key inefredient in making new steel, we 
have been exporting beyond the danger 
point. - 

Other witmesses have testified that 
large exporters are doing everything pos- 
sible to eliminate their small competi- 
tors and build a monopoly. 

Here are reports on the hearings from 
the Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Times of May 21, 1957: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of May 21, 
1957} 


Weexs Says VotunraRy Pacts May Reptace 
Sree. Scrap Export Curss—ForREIGN AGREE- 
MENTS WOULD Avorm NEED FOR PERMANENT 
Quoras, He STaTes 
WasHiIncron.—Commerce Secretary Weeks 

told Congress he expects future voluntary 
agreements to reduce high-grade steel scrap 
exports would replace recently imposed ship- 
ment limits and avoid the need for perma- 
nent quotas. - 

Testifying before the House Small Business 
Committee, Mr. Weeks said the United States 
faces a “serious short supply” of high-grade 
scrap, but that as matters now stand the 
Government probably will be able to work 
out with foreign consumers through volun- 
tary means, an equitable distribution of 
what can be 

The Secretary was called before the panel 
to diseuss the Department’s May 6 decision 

limit for the time being exports of heavy 

iting scrap grades to last year’s export 

. The order will be in effect pending 

of talks with major importers— 

Japan, the United Kingdom, and the Euro- 

Coal Steel Community—to deter- 

their needs for the material. So-called 

No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap is a key in- 

gredient in making new steel. 

“Should our determination of the real need 





‘ 


Harold C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, told the committee “the real 
danger confronting us is the potential shor'- 
age” of the prime scrap. “This shortage l- 
ready exists throughout the rest of the iree 
world,” he said. 

Last year, a record two-thirds of United 
States scrap exports were of the heavy melt- 
ing variety, he said, asserting that this “4° 
generally been considered to be beyond the 
danger point.” 
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puring the first 4 months of this year, 
pe noted, export license applications were 
pearing the level of last year’s total ship- 
ments. “In our judgment,” the official testi- 
fied, “simple prudence required us to notify 
the countries involved that pending conclu- 
sions of our discussion of the potential short- 

ahead, licenses for exports beyond last 
*s volume in the heavy melting grades 
would not be granted.” 

according to Assistant Secretary McClellan, 
the Department has received “only a dozen 
or so complaints” from all sources on the 
decision. 

Both Government officials denied that this 
country would reach any secret agreement 
with foreign nations on scrap export levels. 
Mr. Weeks asserted that while the discussions 
themselves can*t be held in a goldfish bowl, 
everybody knows what the general goals are, 
and the industry would be informed when a 
final decision is made. 

In other testimony, a New Orleans scrap 
exporter charged large exporters are attempt- 
ing to throttle slowly small companies’ out- 
jets and operations. Stanley Diefenthal, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Southern Scrap 
Material Co., Ltd., accused major exporters of 
puying out competition, pirating key em- 
ployees of small outfits, dominating industry 
trade associations, and threatening foreign 
consumers with reprisals if they don’t deal 
with them. 

The witness told the committee he has 
heard reports Luria Bros. Co., Inc., New 
York, tried to sew up the entire scrap ex- 
port business with Japan. Mr. Diefenthal 
said that according to reports from his agent 
in Japan and talks he has had with Japanese 
industrialists, Luria Bros. sought, unsuc- 
cessfully, to have the exclusive contract to 
supply all of Japan’s scrap needs. At present, 
he said, Luria supplies almost all of Europe’s 
scrap imports from this country and some 
40 percent of Japan’s. 

The witness also testified “there are 
rumors” that major scrap shippers have told 
the Japanese that United States export re- 
strictions would be less severe if the im- 
porters dealt with major United States sup- 

liers. 
The Government’s interim action on scrap 
exports in effect placed an embargo on Ja- 
pan’s imports from the United States of No. 
1 heavy melting scrap. That’s because Ja- 
pan already has received an amount equal 
to all of last year’s total for this grade. 

























































Luria Firm’s REPLY 

New YorK.—Ralph-E. Ablon, president of 
Luria Bros. Co., Inc., emphatically denied 
Luria sought or has exclusive rights to sup- 
ply steel scrap to Japan. 

“None of it is true,” Mr. Ablon said. 
“Luria Bros., Just like all other scrap con- 
cerns, including Mr. Diefenthal’s, is trying to 
get as much business as it can, but we have 
no exclusive contracts.” 

The Luria Bros’, president said the com- 
pany testified previously before the Federal 
Trade Commission that it did not seek at 
any time the exclusive right to supply Japan 
with that nation’s steel scrap needs. “We 
have no contract, and we would not accept 
one from Japan if it was offered, which it has 
not,” he said. 

Mr. Ablon also denied his firm has any con- 
tract to supply European scrap needs, and 
“I do not know the percentage of our ex- 
ports as compared with others. We com- 
pete with many companies for the European 
business,” 
























He related that there had been a joint steel 
scrap export venture—Luria Bros. Co., Inc., 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., and Western Steel 
International Corp—to supply scrap to Eu- 
Tope under a contract that lasted from 
July 1, 1954, to December 1, 1955. After con- 
tract was canceled, he said, the three com- 
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panies’ joint venture has continued to 
supply steel to Europe. 





{From the New York Times of May 21, 1957] 


WEEKs Says SaLes or Scrap OVERSEAS May 
SQUEEZE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—House investigators 
heard another story about foreign trade 
troubles today—only this time the picture 
Was reversed. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
told the Small Business Committee that for- 
eign consumers want more American iron 
and steel scrap than can be sold them with- 
out hurting supplies here. 

Mr. Weeks and Harold C. McClellan, As- 
sistant Secretary, said Japan, for instance, 
bought 2,100,000 tons of United States scrap 
last year—300,000 tons more than a non- 
mandatory limit set in discussions with the 
Japanese and other major foreign purchas- 
ers. 

Mr. Weeks indicated that he personally 
felt mandatory export quotas should be im- 
posed, but said it now seemed that the prob- 
lem could be worked out by voluntary 
means. 

MEMBER NOTES SWITCH 

Congressional committees often hear com- 
plaints from American producers about too 
much foreign goods coming into the coun- 
try. Japan is frequently named as a source 
of low-priced imports. 

Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, Republi- 
can, of Colorado, told Mr. Weeks, “You put 
me in a very strange atmosphere,”’ He noted 
that it was commonplace for congressional 
groups to be figuring out how to step up 
exports of United States goods, such as sur- 
plus farm items, rather than how to restrict 
them. 

Committee Chairman WrIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, said any limitation on 
scrap exports “contracts the market for one 
of our vital industries: several thousand 
scrap dealers and brokers who are, for the 
most part, small independent business peo- 
ple.” . 

Mr. Weeks said scrap was potentially in 
serious short supply, and discussions had 
been held with the major foreign takers, 
Japan, Britain, and the countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

“Should our determination of the real 
needs be more than we find can be safely 
exported, I see no alternative but to impose 
quotas,” Mr. Weeks said. “As matters now 
stand it appears, however, that we probably 
will be able to work out through voluntary 
means an equitable distribution of what can 
be spared and to avoid the necessity for 
quotas.” 

SCRAP PRICE RISES 

The price of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
scrap advanced at least $1 a ton yesterday 
in New York to $51, delivered in Pittsburgh. 
Dealers described the market as strong. One 
said: “Most steelmakers apparently have very 
low inventories of scrap and don’t want to 
touch what they have, afraid of getting 
caught short.” 

Yesterday’s quotation compared with the 
1957 low to date of $46.50 a ton, set in early 
April, and with the high of $67, at the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Mr. Speaker, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been holding hearings for a 
number of years on alleged monopolistic 
practices in the scrap export business. 
There are indications that these hearings 
will continue for years. 

The current hearings before the select 
committee will afford another opportu- 
nity for everyone interested to be heard. 
Once again, the Select Committee on 
Small Business is performing a great 
public service. 
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Excise Tax Exemption for Neighborhood 
Nonprofit Swimming Pool Groups 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in March 1956 I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 10113, 84th Congress, to exempt 
amounts paid as dues and initiation fees 
to neighborhood nonprofit swimming 
pool organizations from the 20 percent 
Federal excise tax imposed on “social, 
athletic, or sporting clubs” under section 
4241 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. The Internal Revenue Service had 
previously held that such payments to 
these nonprofit swimming pool groups 
were subject to the 20 percent excise tax. 

As I told the House on March 21, 1956, 
I feel that these organizations. serve 
many useful purposes in providing 
healthy recreational outlets for our chil- 
dren, young people and their parents. 
They furnish, on a privately financed, 
nonprofit basis, recreational facilities 
which many local communities have been 
unable to supply because of already 
burdensome tax rates. The purpose of 
the bill was to provide the needed in- 
centive to assist such local organizations 
to build their own swimming pool 
facilities. 

It was my feeling that these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations, because of 
their many unique characteristics, were 
not intended to be taxed within the 
definition of this section of tax law re- 


_lating to “social, athletic, or sporting 


clubs.” The proposed legislation was de- 
signed to give these groups statutory 
exemption, just as is now enjoyed by 
certain fraternal societies, orders, and 
associations under this section of the law. 

The bill was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Excise Tax, Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Changes of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, whose chairman 
is the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Foranp]. After 
a study of the organization and purposes 
of these nonprofit neighborhood swim- 
ming pool groups, the subcommittee 
made language revisions in the bill and 
made it a part of the omnibus excise tax 
measure introduced by Congressman 
Foranp last July (H. R. 12298, 84th 
Cong.). ‘ 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on this omnibus excise tax bill in late 
November and early December of last 
year. Several witnesses representing 
nonprofit swimming pool groups testi- 
fied in favor of the tax-exemption pro- 
vision of the bill. They described the 
objectives, recreational values, and oper- 
ating procedures of their groups and 
stressed the adverse effects of the 20 per- 
cent Federal excise tax on the growth 
of swimming pool associations in other 
communities. Many other such groups 
filed statements and resolutions in sup- 
port of the tax-exemption provision of | 
the bill. 
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In its report to the full committee the 
Forand subcommittee recommended fa- 
vorably the repeal of the excise tax on 
dues and fees paid to these nonprofit 
swimming pool organizations. This ex- 
emption was also approved by the full 
committee and is now included in the 
current excise tax revision bill, H. R. 
7125, introduced on May 2, 1957, by Con- 
gressman Foranp. It is my understand- 
ing that the formal report is now being 
prepared and that the bill will soon be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Meanwhile, coincidental with the 
above-mentioned action on the bill to 
give statutory tax exemption to these 
groups, a petition for refund of a pay- 
ment of this tax was filed by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. McIntyre, of Rockville, 
Md. They were required by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to pay 
$25 excise tax on their initial pay- 
ment of $125, by which they were granted 
membership in the Twinbrook Swim- 
ming Pool Corp., a nonprofit neighbor- 
hood swimming pool group of the typé 
referred to in my_.bill. The peti- 
tion for refund was not acted on by the 
commissioner within the required 6 
month period, and suit was filed for re- 
covery of the tax in the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
Jand, Baltimore. The plaintiffs were 
represented by Mr. Ralph R. Sachs, a 
Washington attorney residing in the 
Rockville community, who himself is a 
member of the Twinbrook swimming 
pool group. 

The decision in this case was rendered 
by Judge W. Calvin Chesnut on May 14, 
1957. Judge Chesnut ruled that dues and 
fees paid to this nonprofit swimming 
pool organization are exempt from the 
20 percent Federal excise tax because 
it is not, in effect, a social, athletic, or 
sporting club or organization. He there- 
fore directed a refund of the $25 tax to 
the plaintiffs. 

I was naturally elated at Judge Ches- 
nut’s ruling in this case because it up- 
holds the position taken in seeking stat- 
utory exemption for these groups. His 
ruling takes into account the beneficial 
purposes of nonprofit swimming pool or- 
ganizations in providing needed recrea- 
tional facilities in the community and, 
in my opinion, is a sound, equitable, and 
logical decision. 

Judge Chesnut’s decision in this case 
does not, however, eliminate the neces- 
sity for enactment of the statuatory ex- 
emption from the tax on these groups, 
as provided in H. R. 7125. The Govern- 
ment has 60 days from the date of the 
decision to file an appeal. This action 
would, of course, withhold refunds under 
this decision of the court, pending the 
outcome of the appeal. However, if the 
pending legislation is acted upon favor- 
ably by the House in the interim period, 
an appeal may not be taken, since in view 
of the subsequent congressional action 
the matter would then be moot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of Judge Chesnut’s decision in this case. 
I am sure that the many interested swim- 
ming pool groups and individuals all 
over the country will want to read this 
Gcecision. 
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The decision follows: 

In THE UNITED STaTES DisTRICT COURT FOR THE 
Disrrict OF MaRYLAND—Rosert J. McIN- 
TYRE AND CLARE McINTYRE v. UNITED STATES 
or America, Fitep May 14,-1957, Crvti Ac- 
TION No. 9125 

CHESNUT, DISTRICT JUDGE 
This is a suit to recover an excise tax 
which the plaintiffs were required by the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to pay 

under title 26, United States Code Annotated, 

section 4241, which imposes a 20 percent tax 
on initiation fees and annual membership 
dues in excess of $10 paid by members of 
social, athletic, or sporting clubs, or organi- 
zations. (The full text of the statute is set 
out in the margin.) The plaintiffs’ husband 
and wife, became original members of the 

Twinbrook Swimming Pool Corp. and made 

an initial payment thereto of $125 for so- 

called life membership. They also paid $25 
to cover the 20 percent tax on their initial 
payment, which was paid by the corporation 

to the district collector under protest. A 


’ petition for refund was duly filed and not 


having been acted on within 6 months, this 
suit has resulted. All procedural require- 
ments for the suit have been duly met. 

The principal question in the case is 
whether the Twinbrook Corp. is a social, 
athletic, or sporting club or organization. 
The case has been submitted for decision on 
a written stipulation and a considerable 
amount of oral testimony, from which I find 
the following relevant and important facts: 

1. The Twinbrook Corp. was duly formed 
in 1955 under the general incorporation laws 
of the State of Maryland. It conducts a 
swimming pool with appropriate bathhouse 
facilities situated in a generally residential 
area of the city of Rockville, which is the 
county seat of Montgomery County, Md., the 
population of which is said now to be about 
15,000. The size of the pool is 60 by 165 feet 
with a depth of 2% to 5% feet. It is situ- 
ated on a tract of land of about 5 acres 
acquired by the club after, on its application, 
the city authority had rezoned the particu- 
lar land to allow its use for the particular 
purpose. The land was acquired and the 
pool facilities constructed at a cost of about 
$125,000. 

2. The purpose of the club as stated in its 
certificate of incorporation was “to provide 
a swimming pool or pools and other facili- 
ties to its members.” It is a nonprofit, nor 
stock corporation. Its organization, mem- 
bership, and government are provided for by 
its bylaws. 

3. The principal provisions of the by-laws 
which are relevant here are: 

Membership is limited to 600 persons or 
families owning residential property or busi- 
ness places within a designated portion of the 
city of Rockville. The holders of each origi- 
nal membership were required to pay an 
initial fee of $125 and an additional sum of 
$25 to be applied to the payment (under 
protest) of the 20 percent excise tax re- 
ferred to. The privileges of membership 
involving principally the use of the swim- 
ming pool were accorded to the holders of 
the 600 initial memberships upon the pay- 
ment of annual dues of $10; and the pool 
could be used by them and their dependent 
children and by certain occupants of their 
respective households, not including em- 
ployees. ‘The holders of these initial mem- 
bership certificates were designated as “life 
members” in the by-laws. The certificates 
of membership were transferrable on cer- 
tain conditions, not here or rele- 
vant. Permission could be given by the cor- 
porate authorities on conditions 
for the use of the pool by children sponsored 
by various civic or organiza- 
tions, without charge, or at times for a very 
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nominal charge to defray extra cost ot 
maintenance. 

4. The motivation for the formation ot 
the corporation was due to the public. 
spirited initiative of a few civic leaders wh, 
realized the importance of having additions) 
recreation facilities for the Twnbrook are, 
At first an effort was made to have the pup. 
lic authorities of Rockville provide for ty. 
swimming pool at the taxpayers’ expense. 
but when this proved to be impossible 4; 
accomplishment, these civic leaders deter. 
mined to provide for the creation of , 
swimming pool at private cost of those mem. 
bers of the local community who would by, 
willing to provide funds for the project, 
Very shortly the 600 memberships were ac. 
quired ahd the necessary funds raised {o, 
the acquisition of the land and construction 
of the pool, aided by a mortgage loan ob. 
tained from private banking sources. Much 
of the work in building the pool was per. 
formed either at cost or gratuitously by inter. 
ested parties. In one sense the project was 
in substance a community enterprise. This 
is well expressed in @ summary by a quota. 
tion from the brief of counsel for the Goy. 
ernment as follows: 

“The plaintiffs have sought to go behing 
the certificates of incorporation and the by- 
laws. They have introduced evidence to 
show that the organizers of the poo! project 
acted with the highest possible motives in 
organizing and carrying through their 
scheme to build a pool facility. They showed 
that the members of the corporation were 
interested im providing a wholesome 
summer meeting place for themselves and 
their children. They demonstrated the ap- 
peal of their project by showing that many 
people gave their labor free of charge to 
build the pool and that others contributed 
materials and land at cost. The use of the 
pool has been in keeping with the high 
motives of those who organized its con- 
struction. Many worthwhile organizations 
have been allowed to use the facility at a 
minimal charge. 

“The plaintiffs have proved and the Gov- 
ernment has not disputed that by a con- 
certed cammunity effort the 600 members of 
the pool corporation have provided them- 
selves with a pool facility which was not 
forthcoming from the local government of 
Rockville, Md., and have demonstrated a 
willingness to let worthwhile outside organ- 
izations share the fruits of their efforts.” 

5. The only activity of the corporation has 
been the operation of the pool. The evi- 
dence does not show that there have been 
any other entertainments of a social] nature 
such as dinnets or other meetings of the 
membership. The only social features are 
those which naturally occur in connection 
with the use of the pool. With respect to 
athletics, there have been no competitive or 
purely athletic features for the use of the 
pool other than the bathing and swimming 
therein. 

Coming to the applicable law, I find that 
the statute (now title 26, s. 4241) was origi- 
nally enacted in substantially its present 
form as a tax excise measure in 1917. The 
Government contends, and the plaintiffs 
deny, that on the principles established by 
the adjudicated cases the corporation should 
be classed as a social, athletic, or sporting 
organization. I do not conclude that the 
Government's contention is sound uncer the 
controlling facts. 

There have been many judicial decisions 
applying the statutory provision to the varied 
facts of particular cases with naturally vary- 
results. There seems to be no Supreme 
decision upon the subject but some 
are, I think, well established. (1) 
be decided merely 
ted mame or purpose 
; but rather from the nature and 
character of its actual activities, 
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(2) ® club or organization not originally 
jy classified as a social or athletic 
tion may nevertheless by a change 
= its activities become properly so classi- 
fed; (3) the mere fact that there is sonie 
yind or degree of social intercourse between 
the members is not of itself controlling be- 
cause every organization of individuals which 
prings the members into personal contact 
from time to time must necessarily include 
to some extent social relationships;. (4) if 
the predominant purpose and activities of 
the club are primarily for the promotion of 
some common interest or objective and the 
social contacts of the members in connec- 
tion with the furtherance of that object are 
only incidental, the organization should not 
pe classified as a social club. 

After reviewing many of the decided cases, 
1 think the most clearly and concisely stated 

ple to be applied is to be found in the 
opinion of Judge Green, speaking for the 
court of Claims in one of the earlier cases 
dealing with the application of this section. 
Army & Navy Club of America v. United 
states (53 F. 2d. 277 (1931)). It is this 
case Which has been cited by counsel for the 
Government in support of its position. The 
facts of that case are, however, quite dif- 
ferent with regard to the social aspects of 
the club as compared with those in the in- 
stant case. At page 282 the opinion in that 
case summarizes the matter by saying: 

“* * * if the predominant purpose of the 

tion is not social, and its social 
activities are merely incidental to the fur- 
therance of this different and predominant 
purpose, then the club is not a social one 
within the meaning of the law. But both 
of these matters must exist in order to create 
an exemption from the tax.” 

In that case tHe facts found by the court 
warranted the conclusion that the Army & 
Navy Club was a social organization within 
the meaning of the statute. Certiorari was 
applied for but denied by the Supreme Court. 
(285 U. S. 548 1932.) 

In adopting and applying that principle 
to the facts here found, I conclude that the 
Twinbrook Corp. is not a social organization. 
Its predominant purpose is not social but 
the conduct of a pool as a recrea- 
tion center for the benefit of residents of a 
certain community area. Its qualifications 
for membership are based on local and not 
personal considerations. The personal con- 
tacts that necessarily occur from the use of 
the pool by its members and their children 
and other so-called underprivileged chil- 
dren, to whom the facilities of the pool are 
accorded by permission of the officers and di- 
rectors of the corporation, are only those in- 
cidentally arising from the use of the pool. 

I think it unnecessary to review in any de- 
tail the facts appearing in the many judicial 
decisions which have been cited respectively 
by counsel for the parties. It will be found 
that in those cases where the club has been - 
held to be a social organization, the basis of 
the conclusion is to be found in the degree 
and extent of the social features in propor- 
tion to the whole activities of the club. It 
is not necessary that the purely social gather- 
ings or entertainments constitute a ma- 
jority or even a very large minority of the 
whole ; provided the social aspects 
ere in and of themselves, while possibly only 


ances and contacts to be formed than in 
the major functional purposes of the club. 
Thus @ downtown luncheon club in a large 
metropolis with luxurious dining rooms, 
Teading rooms, with elaborate cuisine and 
lounging facilities and opportunity for rec- 
Teational activities such as billiard and card - 
tables, has been held to be a social club with- 
in the meaning of the statute. But in such 
aspects of the club are, 
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I think, more than merely incidental as in 
the present case. See Duquesne Club v. Bell 
(127 F. 2d 363 (3d Cir. 1942)); Turks Head 
Club v. Broderick (166 F. 2d 877 (ist Cir. 
1948)). Some other cases where the club has 
under the facts been properly classified as 
social are: Lake of the Forest Club v. United 
States (137 F. 2d 843 (10th Cir. 1943) ); Town 
Club of St. Louis v. United States (68 F. 2d 
620 (8th Cir. 1943) ). 

On the other hand where the social as- 
pects of the club are only minor and sub- 
ordinate and principally incidental, the 
organization has been held not to be social 
in its nature within the meaning of the 
statute. Washington Club vy. United States 
(49 F. 2d 656 (Court of Claims, 1930) ); 
Builders’ Club of Chicago v. United States 
(58 F. 2d 503 (Court of Claims, 1932) ); Cali- 
fornia State Auto Association v. Smyth (77 F. 
Supp. 131 (D. C. N. D. Cal. 1948) ); reversed 
on other grounds (175 F. 2d 752, cert. den. 
338 U.S. 905); Squantum Association v. Page 
(7 F. Supp. 815 (D. C. R. I. 1934)); Engi- 
neer’s Club of Dayton v. United States (133 
F. Supp. 72 (D. C. S. D. Ohio, 1955) ); Rocke- 
feller Center Luncheon Club v. Johnson (131 
F. Supp. 703 (D. C. S. D. N. Y. 1955) ); Furni- 
ture Club of America v. United States (67 F. 
Supp. 764 (D. C. N. D. Ill. 1946)); Malibu 
Lakeside Mutual Water Co. v. United States 
(97 F. Supp. 542 (D. C. S. D. Cal. 1951)). 

I have examined the Treasury regulations 
applicable to the statute. I do not find in 
them any provisions inconsistent with the 
principles heretofore stated; but on the 
whole the judicial decisions are generally 
consistent with them. Section 101.24 pro- 
vides in substance that organizations having 
social, athletic, or sporting features are pre- 
sumed to be included under the statute un- 
less and until it appears to the contrary. 
Section 101.25 with respect to social clubs 
provides in part: 

“Any organization which maintains quar- 
ters or arranges periodical dinners or meet- 
ings, for the purpose of affording its mem- 
bers an opportunity of congregating for 
social intercourse, is a ‘social * * * club or 
organization’ within the meaning of the 
Code, unless its social features are not a 
material purpose of the organization but are 
subordinate and merely incidental to the 
active furtherance of a different and pre- 
dominant purpose, such as, for example, re- 
ligion, the arts, or business. The tax does 
not attach to dues or fees of a religious 
organization, chamber of commerce, com- 
mercial club, trade organization; or the like, 
merely because it has incidental social fea- 
tures, but if the social features are a ma- 
terial purpose of the organization, it is a 
‘social * * * club or organization’ within 
the meaning of the Code.” 

Counsel for the Government has not 
pressed the point that the Twinbrook Cor- 
poration is an athletic club, if it is held not 
to be a social club within the statute; and 
I do not find any adequate basis for classing 
it as an athletic club. No case has been 
called. to my attention by counsel that would 
support the contention that it is. While 
swimming is, of course, a kind of athletics 
in the general sense of that term, I do not 
think that the nature of this swimming pool 
is such that it makes the corporation an 
athletic or sporting organization within the 
statute. In its actual activities the use of 
the pool is largely for children, and the evi- 
dence is that there have not been any com- 
petitive swimming events. The athletic 
exercise involved in swimming is, of course, 
@ merely muscular activity incidental to the 
exercise itself, which is primarily a matter 
of recreation similar to that of tennis, golf, 
or other unorganized amateur sports. And 
in support of this view, counsel for the plain- 
tiffs call attention to the tax regulation effec- 
tive January 1, 1956, s. 101.26— 

“Athletic or sporting clubs: The posses- 
sion and use of a gymnasium, swimming 
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pool, or other athletic facilities by an organi- 
zation having religious or philanthropic so- 
cial service for its exclusive or predominant 
purpose do not bring the organization within 
the class of athletic or sporting clubs or 
organizations.” 

I think the same principle must apply in 
determining whether a club-is an athletic 
organization within the statute that we have 
seen to apply in the case of whether it is a 
social club; that is to say, where tige athletic 
features are only incidental to the main pur- 
pose and activities, the organization should 
not be classed as athletic within the mean- 
ing of the statute. For the converse on the 
facts, see Block Hall, Inc. v. United States 
(57 F. 2d 918 (Court of Claims, 1932) ). 

The plaintiffs also contend that, even if 
the Twinbrook Corporation should be 
classed as a social organization, neverthe- 
less the tax paid by the plaintiffs should 
be recovered by them because it was based 
on the amount paid by them for acquisition 
of a life membership in the corporation. 
On the contrary, counsel for the Government 
contend that the sum of $125 paid by the 
plaintiffs on the organization of .the cor- 
poration was an initiation fee and not a 
fee for life membership. The statute, 26 
USCA. s. 4241 (a) (2) provides that the 20 
percent tax is payable on initiation fees 
where the amount is in excess of $10; while 
section 4241 (a) (3) provides— 

“Life memberships—In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 
upon the amount paid by active resident 
annual members for dues or membership 
fees other than assessments, but no tax 
shall be paid upon the amount paid for life 
membership. In such a case, the tax shall 
be paid annually at the time for the pay- 
ment of dues by active resident annual 
members.” 

It will be remembered that the amount of 
dues paid by active resident annual members 
does not exceed $10 a year, and therefore 
under the statute no tax is payable upon 
the amount paid for life membership. But 
if the payment of $125 made by the piain- 
tiffs was an initiation fee and not a fee for 
life membership, then the tax was payable 
if the corporation was a social or athletic 
organization. As I have decided that the 
Twinbrook Corporation was not a social, 
athletic, or sporting organization, it is not 
necessary to decide this second question; 
but as it has been fully argued by counsel 
on both sides, I will state my opinion upon 
it. 

The principal factors to be, considered 
here are the incidents and characteristics 
of the membership certificate issued to the 
plaintiffs for which they paid-the sum of 
$125. This appears from the bylaws. In 
the first place it is to be noted that the 
certificate is called a life membership al- 
though this is not of itself conclusive. While 
the certificate gives to the holders the 
privileges of membership in the corporation 
so. long as they respectively live and hold 
the certificate as husband and wife, subject, 
however, to. termination of membership 
upon transfer of the certificate to others on 
the conditions provided for in the bylaws 
(not seemingly important here), or until 
expulsion from membership under stated 
conditions, it is important to note that the 
certificate does not of itself entitle the 
holders or their children to the use of the 
swimming pool except upon the payment 
of annual dues of $10. Counsel for the 
Government argues that the term “life 
membership” as used in the statute should 
be read in the light of common understand- 
ing of what constitutes life membership in 
a club; and contend that this common 
understanding is that a life member of a 
club is one who is exempted during his life- 
time from the payment of annual dues. It 
is said to be a commutation of the amount 
of annual dues, In addition the argument 
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is that on looking at the conditions leading 
to the formation of the Twinbrook Corpora- 
tion and its objective of obtaining and oper- 
ating a swimming pool, it is apparent that 
the cost of the undertaking was met only 
from the initial contributions in the way 
of payments of $125 for each of the 600 
membership certificates; and that there- 
fore in reality the money so paid by each 
holder of a certificate constituted in effect 
if not in mame an initiation fee. In addition 
attention is called to the Treasury Regula- 
tion No. 101.28 relating to initiation fees.* 
It provides in part that “under the code 
the term ‘initiation fees’ includes any pay- 
ment, contributions or loan required as a 
condition precedent to membership, whether 
or not any such payment, contribution, or 
loan is evidenced by a certificate of interest 
or indebtedness or share of stock, and irre- 
spective of the person or organization to 
whom paid, contributed, or loaned.” 

The scope of this definition of initiation 
fees seems to be broad enough to include the 
payment by the plaintiffs in this case, despite 
the bylaws provision that the certificate 
constitutes “life membership,” which, as I 
have said, is not conclusive; and despite aiso 
the fact that the kind of payment made in 
this case by the plaintiffs is probably not 
within the ordinary understanding and prac- 
tice of what is an initiation fee. Probably 
the general understanding of an initiation 
fee required to be made to acquire member- 


ship in a club is where a new member is | 


elected to membership in a going club and 
the initiation fee is required in the nature of 
equalizing the position of the old members 
with the new members, with respect to their 
interests in the club assets. ag 

If, therefore, the common understanding 
of the terms “initiation fee” and “life mem- 
bership” are to be applied here, it seems that 
the kind of payment made by the plaintiffs 
does not clearly come within the general 
understanding of either. 

There is no evidence in this case that the 
terms “initiation fees” and “life member- 
ship” have any certain and definite meaning 
in their application to the subject matter 
here involved; and counsel have not referred 
the court to any applicable judicial opinion 
as to the meaning of either term, with the 
exception of Biddle v. Rothensies (C. C. H. 
1942, 2 U. S. T. C. Civil No. 1762, U. S. D. C.). 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania, dealing 
with what was called a proprietary member- 
ship in the well-known Merion Cricket Club 
of Philadelphia. While in that case the mem- 
bership was held to be equivalent to a life 
membership as referred to in the statute, I 
do not find the conclusion reached necessarily 
controlling in principle of this case where 
there is a different factual situation. 


It is clear enough from what has been said 
that there is a very meager basis in the evi- 
dence for the decision on the point, Look- 
ing at the matter from a practical and real- 
istic standpoint, what occurred is simply this. 
Certain residents and property owners of a 
particular neighborhood decided to build and 
operate a swimming pool-as an additional 
recreation facility. To defray the cost, indi- 
viduals owning in whole or in part 600 sepa- 
rate properties in the neighborhood, agreed 
to contribute the sum of $125 each to the 
project. In carrying out the plan a corpora- 
tion was formed which authorized the issu- 
ance of so-called life-membership certificates 
to 600 house or property holders, and evi- 
dently to meet the current cost of operation 
of the pool when built, the certificate holders 
were required to pay annual dues of $10 for 
the use of the pool. The question is whether 
payments so made are more properly to be 
called initiation fees or the acquisition of life 
membership. Neither term would seem to be 
precisely applicable. Clearly the mere desig- 
nation of the certificate as constituting life 
membership is not of itself controlling. The 
nature and effect of the whole transaction is 
the more important consideration, 
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While the question is certainly not free 
from great difficulty, I take the view that 
looking at the realities of what occurred, the 
payments are more nearly to be considered 
initiation fees than constituting life member- 
ship. As the statute does not define the 
term “life membership” (which is nontax- 
able) and as the regulation as to initiation 
fees does in terms seem to include the kind 
of a payment made by the plaintiffs in this 
case, the better view seems to be that the 
payment would be taxable as an initiation 
fee, if the Twinbrook Corp. should be held to 
be a social, athletic, or sporting organization. 

For these reasons I conclude that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to a judgment in their 
favor for the return of the $25 tax paid by 
them. The clerk is instructed to enter judg- 
ment accordingly in favor of the plaintiffs 
for $25. 

W. CaLvIn CHESNUT, 
United States District Judge. 


Imposition of tax. 

(a) Rate: There is hereby imposed— 

(1) Dues or membership fees: A tax equiv- 
alent to 20 percent of any amount paid as 
dues or membership fees to any social, ath- 
letic, or sporting club or organization, if the 
dues or fees of an active resident annual 
member are in excess of $10 per year. 

(2) Initiation fees: A tax equivalent to 
20 percent of any amount paid as initiation 
fees to such a club or organization, if such 
fees amount to more than $10, or if the dues 
or membership fees, not including initiation 
fees, of an active resident annual member are 
in excess of $10 per year. 

(3) Life membership: In the case of life 
memberships, a tax equivalent to the tax 


.upon the amount paid by active resident an- 


nual members for dues or membership fees 
other than assessments, but no tax shall be 
paid upon the amount paid for life member- 
ship. In such a case, the tax shall be paid 
annually at the time for the payment of dues 
by active resident annual members. 

(b) By whom paid: The taxes imposed by 
this section shall be paid by the person pay- 
ing such dues or fees, or holding suc’ life 
membership. 

2Sec. 101.28 (as amended by T. D. 5349, 
1944 Cum. Bull. 639): 

Initiation fees: Any amount paid as initia- 
tion fees to a club or organization coming 
within the provisions of section 1710 is sub- 
ject to the 20 percent tax imposed by the 
code, as amended (a) if such fees amount 
to more than $10, or (b) if the dues or mem- 
bership fees (not including initiation fees) 
of an active resident annual member are in 
excess of $10 per year. 

Under the code the term “initiation fees” 
includes any payment, contribution, or loan 
required as a condition precedent to mem- 
bership, whether or not any such payment, 
contribution, or loan is evidenced by a cer- 
tificate of interest or indebtedness or share 
of stock, and irrespective of the person or 
organization to whom paid, contributed, or 
loaned. It is not material whether the ap- 
plicant has any hope or expectation of a re- 
turn of his payment upon resignation, death, 
or other circumstances, nor-is it material to 
whom he pays the money. For instance, if a 
golf club requires incoming members as a 
condition precedent to membership to pur- 
chase either from it or from retiring mem- 
bers a share of stock, the tax attaches to any 
such payment for the stock regardless of the 
fact that it represents a property interest in 
the assets of the club. Likewise, if the pur- 
chase of a share of stock in a landholding 

is a necessary precedent to mem~ 
bership in the club, the amount paid for 
such share of stock is taxable. In the case 
of a transfer of stock from a 
the club should collect the tax on the 
amount paid by the new member for the 
stock as well as tax on any transfer fee re- 
quired from the new member, 
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More on Less Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVrFs 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker in 
view of the current and tremendous ip. 
terest in the budget, I should like to 
insert in the Recorp, what in my opinion 
are two most excellently written ej. 
torials; one from the Cleveland Press os 
May 15, the other from the Clevelang 
Plain Dealer of May 16. The editoriajs 
follow: 

[From the Cleveland Press of May 15, 1957] 
_Ixe’s BupGet APPreaL 


In listening last night to President Eisen. 
hower’s defense of his record peacetime 
budget, anyone could believe he was wholly 
persuaded of the arguments he mace. 

He believes the budget was fashioned by 
the yardstick of the national interest. 
believes any material cut in “security” ap. 
propriations would be a “needless gamble” 
He believes “a good defense is not a cheap 
defense.” 

Eisenhower was all earnestness when he 
said the budget is based on “the proper 
dividing line between national danger * + + 
and excessive expenditures,” and when he 
promised never to let the Armed Forces 
sink to the low level which caught us with 
our gums down when the Korean war 
erupted. 

All these things the President, measured 
by his speech, warmly believes. 

But he also warmly believes the “stern 
fact that the real military power can rest 
only on a sound economy.” 

And right there is the rub—in this seventy. 
odd-billion-dollar budget. 

There is the rub—not only because the 
1958 budget itself is so much bigger than 
any other Eisenhower budget, but because 
it blueprints still bigger spending to come. 

Part of the budget rise the President at- 
tributed, logically, to programs long ago 
started by Congress, programs which have 
grown and grown. (as the school-building 
program will grow, if enacted). These pro- 
grams, he said, “our people have decided 
through the Congress to adopt.” 

But some of the programs were started by 
the Eisenhower Administration, last year, 
and this year, and more are in the new 
budget. The high spending trend the Pres- 
ident reversed when he came into office 4 
years ago now has been reversed again— 
upward and upward. 

So the people have decided, and because 
of their protests seems determined, 
that the President was right in 1954 and 
1955, when he got Government spending 
down to less than 65 billion dollars—on his 
way, it looked then, to that 60-billion-dollar 
maximum he promised when he was running 
in 1952. 

Yes, the President last night seemed plaus- 
ible and persuasive. But the issue wil! be 
decided on his budget—which the people, 
and tly Congress, have decided is 
neither plausible nor persuasive. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 16, 
1957] 
Tue Batrte oF THE BUDGET 

The Battle of the Budget is now going 2 
in Washington. It’s the budget makers 
against the budget trimmers and, although 
the outcome won’t be decided until the !at 
appropriation bill goes through Congress, !t 
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1957 
jpoks to US 88 though the budget trimmers 
pave a decided advantage. 

Last weekend President Eisenhower and 
field Marshal Montgomery rehashed the 

ttle of Gettysburg and concluded that 
pistakes had been made by both Union and 

te It won’t be necessary 
Ce Uns a eanlyne the mistakes of 
i 1957 budget makers. They started with 
record high peacetime budget, which really 
he a shocker to people who had been con- 
gitioned to expect further government 
economies and lower taxes, and continued 
ith administration doubts about the size 
1 the budget, including Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey’s hair curling depression warning 
if the Government didn’t stop taking so 
much out of the economy. 

Now the general of the budget-making 
forces has rallied his army and has launched 
a counterattack with the heaviest artillery 
in his arsenal—his great and undisputed per- 
sonal popularity. The theme of his televi- 
sion and radio message to the people Tuesday 
evening was this: Most of the budget is ear- 
marked for defense; to cut defense spend- 
ing would be a fearful gamble with the 
safety of the Nation; therefore, the budget 
should not be cut. 

There are loopholes in this argument. Of 
course, no one wants to gamble with the 
safety of the Nation. But on the other hand, 
not even defense appropriations are 
yntouchable; there have been too many ex- 
amples of wastefulness in military spending, 
too much costly rivalry among the services, 
which have been triplified rather than uni- 
fied. The budget trimmers think some 
money can be squeezed out of these appro-~- 


tions. 

Put even if the budget trimmers leave the 
defense funds untouched, there are other 
economies that can be made. The President 
himself acknowledged last week that $550 
million could be safely cut out of the foreign- 
aid program, making it obvious that the 
original request was far, far too high. 

Then there are the new programs in the 
budget, such as reclamation and dam build- 
ing in the Far West to bring new land into 
production, while another department of 
Government is trying to retire millions of 
acres from agricultural production through 
the soil-bank . The soil-bank pro- 
gram itself has been criticized, on the ground 
that some farmers have been getting soil 
bank and drought-relief checks for the same 
land. Reminds us of that tall story from 
Texas about the farmer complaining about 
the floods because they had washed out the 
roads and he couldn’t get to town to pick up 
his drought-relief checks. 

One of the new programs is Federal aid for 
school construction. The President is still 
arguing for it, although local school districts 
and States are doing very well at financing 
school construction, and the tax burden on 
their citizens is less than it would be if the 
Federal Government did the financing. Two 
billion dollars could be saved over a 4-year 
period if the school program were dropped. 

During the fall campaign one of the most 
potent arguments was made by Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon when he urged his listeners to 
“ask yourselves whether you are better off 
how than you were 4 ago.” An over- 
whelming majority concluded that they were 
better off, and they voted accordingly. Why, 
then, do so many people seem to be dissatis- 
fied with the Eisenhower spending program? 

The answer, we think, is that they do not 
believe they are in the prosperity 
they see all around them to the extent they 
think they should, and this applies equally 
to low-, middle-, and high-income groups. 
The Government still takes a huge tax bite 
out of their incomes and inflation continues 
to gnaw away at them. 

These people are not demanding new Gov- 
ernment and services; what they 
want is to be allowed to spend more of their 
own money and they want what the Govern- 
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ment leaves them to buy as much as it would 
@ year ago. And they think that less Gov- 
ernment spending, leading to another tax 
reduction and a brake on inflation, can be 
accomplished without endangering national 
security. 
SRT 
LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrite 44, SecTIon 182b. SamME; ILLus- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small. capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if ail of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for il day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
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Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcressionaL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date rhen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections——The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGREsSIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcressionaL Rrcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shali apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Canada Council and Drew Pearson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in his syndicated column Drew 
Pearson on Sunday, May 19, 1957, made 
a statement which I feel must be rec- 
tified or it will do untold damage to the 
friendly relations that have existed from 
the very between the United 

tates and- Canada. 

In fairness to Mr. Pearson, I am con- 
fident that it is misinformation rather 

nan ill will which is responsible for this 
poregious error. 

Mr. Pearson said this in. the course of 

n article on American-Canadian rela- 

ons at this time: ‘Parliament just 

oted $200 million to set up the Canada 
ouncil, ostensibly ‘to encourage Cana- 
dian arts, letters, and sciences’ but actu- 
ally to combat United States influence 
in Canda.” 

As soon as I read this I got in touch 
with the Canadian Embassy in Washing- 
ton and, fortunately, was furnished with 
articles from several leading Canadian 
newspapers which puts the matter in the 
proper light. 

In view of these articles, which I in- 
clude here, I think it is up to MY. Pearson 
to review the matter in an early article 
which will present the true facts about 
the Canada Council. 

The Members of this House are, of 
course, aware of the fact that the arts 
are an international language whose 
ends are peace and understanding be- 
tween peoples. 

The international exchange of art and 
artists is carried on under the Fulbright 
Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, and the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, measures 
adopted by the Congress in recent years. 

As a matter of fact, President Eisen- 
hower told the Congress in his 1955 mes- 
sage on the state of the Union that— 

In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government shaquid 
do more to give official recognition to the im- 


we of the arts and other cultural activ- 
les, 


In an historic speech before the Con- 
ference onthe Arts and Exchange of 
Persons, held by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in New York City 
on October 4 and 5, 1956, Senator J. 
WILL1aM Futsricut had this to say: 

So, I feel, the more I see of it, that ex- 
changes in the field of the arts can be made 

very important influence in our interna- 
tional relations. Perhaps that should not 

said. I suppose one should be interested 
art for art’s sake. It is an interest and 
d in itself and that is a perfectly legiti- 
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mate attitude for those of you who practice 
it. For my part, I want to use art to help 
the human race avoid committing suicide. 

It vas an extraordinary, mysterious thing 
that in 1914, after 100 years of relative peace, 
the most civilized peoples of the world fell 
upon one another and tried to commit sui- 
cide. I have never heard a satisfactory rea- 
son for it, nor do I know why they fought. 
None of the reasons, economic, racial, or 
political, make any sense to me. I think 
it was a wholly irrational thing. Perhaps 
the human race is not capable of ever achiev- 


.ing peace or a rational international rela- 


tionship. But I think there is sufficient 
chance to justify exerting ourselves in a 
field which has never been tried; that field 
is the exchange of persons and exchanges 
of the arts. Such exchanges may result in 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Contemplation of the fine arts or even 
competition among peoples in this field does 
not lead to bloodshed and hatred, as com- 
petition in the field of economics tends to do. 
I often think of the story they tell about 
Lenin who refused to listen to music be- 
cause it tended to soothe his passions and 
made him less forceful and cruel. If that 
story is true, and I rather think it is, it 
encourages me in the direction I hope we are 
moving. 


I include here articles from the Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto; the Toronto Star; the 
Ottawa Journal, and the New. York 
Times which may be/helpful to Mr. Drew 
Pearson in arriving at a true assessment 
of the aims of the Canada Council. 

The Reverend Sister Elizabeth Pa- 
rente, MPP, music director of Villa Vic- 
toria: Academy, Trenton, N. J., recently 
wrote me, in part, as follows, re my own 
interest in the arts: 

Permit me at this time to commend you 
most highly for introducing a bill for Fed- 
eral aid for the arts. It is one of the finest 
moves ever made. The arts and sciences 
shogld work together, and there should be 
equal emphasis on both, Our country 
should never hesitate to make great use of 
the one and only universal language—music. 
There are no boundary lines with this art. 


If there is one thought I can leave to- 
day with those leaders in Government 
and private life who have worked so 
fruitfully to establish the Canada Coun- 
cil, it is this line by the Reverend Sister 
Parente: 

The arts and sciences should work to- 
gether, and there should be equal emphasis 
on both. 


The United States and Canada should 
never hesitate to make great use of the 
one and only universal language, music. 
There are no boundary lines with this 
art. 

In the hands of the Canada Council for 
the Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences 
the vast sum of $100 million has been 
placed to develop ways for the arts and 
sciences to work together with an equal 
emphasis on both. 

A new day is dawning in Canada; in- 
deed, the sun that is lighting Canada 
may encourage leaders in the United 
States to give new emphasis and impo:- 


tance to our own cultural activities to 
peaceful ends. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Toronto Financial Post of March 2, 
1957} 

Sussipy or Arts NOTHING NEW, BUT NATIONAL 
PATTERNS VARIED 
(By John P. Maciean) 

Orrawa (Staff) —When the Canada Coun- 
cil starts distributing money to support 
Canadian art, music, drama, and letters, it 
will be following a course which most of the 
Western nations have followed for a long 
time. 

It will probably look abroad for some 
guidance about what other countries do, and 
it will find great variation both in the 
amount of public funds devoted to cultural 
activities, and in the way they are dis- 
tributed. 

In the United States the only relevant 
comparisons are with private foundations 
like the Guggenheim, Rockefeller, or Ford 
Funds. And none of them can provide a 
complete parallel to the Canadian problem. 

(The chairman-designate of the Canada 
Council, Brooke Claxton, has already been 
quizzing the directors of the principal United 
States foundations.) 

But the United States is about the only 
major country of the West where private 
bequests are adequate to provide the main 
support for arts, letters, and social sciences. 

In most countries, the private patron of 
the arts has long been too rare and too poor. 
Public funds have been filling the gap, more 
er less fully, in most of Western Europe for 
generations. 

The Canadian plan is characteristically 
Canadian. It seeks as usual to blend the 
methods of the Old World with those of the 
dominant country of the New World. 

The public is to provide an original en-— 
dowment of $50 million. (And this, inciden- 
tally, is a precedent new to the democratic 
world. Cultural funds are usually a straight 
part of the parliamentarysappropriation each 
year.) 

But the Government recognizes this is 
quite inadequate for the development of 
Canadian talent. It is relying on private 
donors to supplement it. : 

If Canadians are not rich enough to es- 
tablish huge foundations of their own on 
the United States model, at least some of 
them can add to the thin Government capi- 
tal. 

One such offer has already been received— 
prematurely, since it came before there is 
a Canada Council. It was from a Toronto 
widow, offering $200,000 for the encourage- 
ment of ballet. Government hopes this first 
swallow will herald a real summer of pri- 
vate gifts and bequests. 

The most culture-conscious nations of the 
West now include: United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian countries. 

ITALY 


In Italy, the federal authority cooperates 
with local authority in many projects, keeps 
a close eye on culture through a part of the 
Ministry of Instruction. 

Since World War II the National Govern- 
ment has spent an average of $5 million a 
year just to refurbish war-damaged build- 
ings. Top-rated movie companies get spe- 
cial tax deals (for instance the proceeds of 
a special levy on foreign films) to spur pro- 
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duction of such cinematic gems as Bicycle 
Thief. 
WEST GERMANY 

In West Germany, plays, operas and ballet 
in a recent year received subsidies of $22 mil- 
lion; museums and art galleries got $5.3 mil- 
lion. Chief support comes from the prov- 
inces or states, plus private donations. 

RUSSIA 

In Russia, the Bolshoi Theater, operating 
two large theaters in Moscow, receives about 
$11 million a year in subsidies for opera and 
ballet. Live drama in some 30 theaters in 
Moscow is subsidized, while provincial thea- 
ters also receive assistance. 

Here’s hdw the United Kingdom and 
France have and are aiding culture on a 
nationwide scale: 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Guide and mentor of British culture at 
present is the Arts Council, chartered in 
1946. It grew out of the World War II- 
spawned Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts. 

CEMA began in late 1939, was set up in 
1940 with an initial £25,000 grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust, then headed by Lord Macmil- 
len, Minister of Information. John Maynard 
Keynes, the economist, headed CEMA from 
1942 to his death in 1946. 

In 1945, the British Government decided 
CEMA should be continued in peacetime. 
Treasury, instead of Education, took it over, 
renamed it the Arts Council. 

It’s not a government department, doesn’t 
resemble some foreign ministries of art. It 
is composed of not more than 16 persons, 
experts in one or more fiélds of art, who are 
picked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but are not responsible‘ to him. 

It has @ small specialist staff: Secretary- 
general, deputy secretary, and finance offi- 
cer; directors for art, music, and drama. 
Staff totals 97. 

Arts Council money comes in annual 
grants from Parliament. The hope is that 
as soon as United Kingdom finances are past 
the wolf-at-the-door stage the annual grant 
will become a statutory amount. 

At present the Arts Council submits its 
requests to Parliament, has them scrutinized 
by committees on public accounts and on 


estimates. The auditor-general checks the 
books. 
In 1955-56 Parliament granted £820,000 


(up from the first, 1945-46 grant of £235,000). 
Simplified, the books show the money went 
£614,000 to general art expenditure, £97,000 
to general operating costs, £76,000 to the 
Scottish committee, and £33,000 to the Welsh 
committee. 

The £614,000 was split: 

1. Music, £514,000. 

Covent Garden got £250,000; Sadler's Wells, 
£100,000; Intimate Opera Society at the lower 
end of the scale got £1,000. 

Three of the big orchestras, London Phil- 
harmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic, and City 
of Birmingham Symphony each got £12,000, 
and the Society for the Promotion of New 
Music got £800. 

2. Drama, £65,000. 

Old Vic got a total of £18,500 and Royal 
Vic got £10,000. The Playhouse, Kidder- 
minster, got £39 9s. 

3. Art, £23,000. 

Exhibitions took £19,000 but grants went 
to such as the Finsbury Art Group (£40) 
and the Open Air Exhibition of East Anglian 
Sculpture (£20). 

4. Poetry, £1,000. 

Help for Spoken Poetry got £497 10s. 4d. 
and the Cley Women’s Institute got £3 11d. 

5. Festivals, £6,000. 


Bath Festival Society and Cheltenham Arts 
Festivals each got £1,000; at the bottom of 
the list, Hovingham Festival drew £90. 

6. Arts centers and clubs, £300. 

7. General arts activities, such as Langley 
Moore Museum of Costume (£350) were 
given close to £2,000. \ 
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All groups which are subsidized are non- 
profit. In fact, the Arts Council is incorpo- 
rated as a charity and prohibited from using 
its money Yor profit-seeking purposes. 

All money goes to the support of profes- 
sional, not amateur activity. 

MAIN. PURPOSE 


Main purpose of the arts council, accord- 
ing to its charter, is to preserve and improve 
standards of performance in the various 
arts. This means, in effect, support of a 
limited number of institutions where the 
highest standards can be developed. Prime 
example is the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at Covent 
Garden. ‘ 

Intention is to get—and keep—power- 
houses of opera, music, and drama in London, 
see that culture is spread throughout the 
nation by frequent tours. 

Outlook in the United Kingdom is for more 
money to go to the arts council. It now, 
with local authorities’ help, spends only 
about £1 million. 3 

This compares with about £485 million for 
education (it’s calculated about £50 million 
of this goes into in-school culture), £13 
million for public libraries, £3 million for art 
galleries and museums. 

Arts council is, therefore, bucking for 
about £2.5 million a year, This, it thinks, 
would support a proper program plus a long- 
term capital projects rebuilding plan. 

The projection of British culture abroad 
is conducted by the British council. 

In 1955-56 it spent £2.8 million, broken 
down: £1.8 million in foreign countries, £.5 
million in colonies, £.4 million in Common- 
wealth countries, and £.1 million in colonial 
development and welfare. 


FRANCE 


Culture in France comes under a special 
branch of the ministry of education called 
Direction-Generale des Arts et des Lettres. 

Head is a secretary of state for fine arts 
who reports to the minister of education still, 
although there’s a growing feeling education 
and culture shouldn’t be mixed. 

Arts et Lettres has five divisions: 

1. Direction des Musees de France. 

There are about 900 museums, inclyding 
30 considered national ones like Le Louvre. 

Close to $3 million was spent—$1 million 
for salaries, $400,000 for maintenance ex- 
penses, $300,000 in subsidies to local mu- 
seums, and about $1 million in capital 
construction and equipment. Six $300-a- 
year scholarships were given to students at 
the Louvre school. 

2. Service des Spectacles et de la Musique. 

Promotion of theater attractions and mu- 
sical programs isn’t allowed to clash with 
artistic freedom. 

Money distributed in 1956 went to L’Opera 
and L’Opera-Comique (total of more than 
$3.5 million), Comedie-Francaise ($1 mil- 
lion), and the Theatre National Populaire 
($200,000) . 

Regular subsidies are given on the advice 
of a panel of experts to the best perform- 
ances in private theaters and to talented 
young playwrights looking for a push to get 
started. There’s an annual $3,500 prize for 
the best play produced by an amateur society. 
Total cost, about $200,000. : 

Another $200,000 goes to help various 
drama festivals throughout France. The In- 
ternational Festival, now a regular feature 
of the Paris season, gets $125,000. 

Some $300,000 goes to other theatrical en- 
terprises throughout the country, for general 
expenses. In addition, about $285,000 went 
to provincial organizations to produce operas 
of various kinds. 

About $1 million went into capital proj- 
ect subsidies for the building of theaters, 
conservatories, art and music schools. 

The National Conservatory of Dramatic Art 
got $300,000. 

More than $600,000 was spent to support 
music. The National Conservatory of Music 
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got about $360,000 and another $100,009 for 
scholarships; various other municipal groups 
& total of $130,000; Les Jeunesses Musicale. 
$35,000; ballet companies, $15,000; and com. 
posers (who also get help with the cost of 
printing their scores) , $20,000. 
Writers get little, but are in line to oo 
more. At present there’s an annual prize o; 


$1,800 awarded to a well-known writer a; a 


kind of recognition for general excellence. 4 
newly formed Culture Bank will begin pro- 
viding social-security benefits to struggling 


young writers from state funds and with 

revenue from established writers’ 

contributions. 

3. Service des Lettres. 

Important among its activities is a genera) 
responsibility to promote celebration of 
special literary events. Some $70,000 was 
spent in 1956. 

4. Service de l’Enseignement et de 1a Pro. 
duction Artistique. Under teaching ang 
artistic production come: Schools of fine 
arts, decorative arts, and architecture: state. 
controlled tapestries and ceramics industries: 
official commissions to painters, sculptors, 
engravers and tapestry makers. 

Some $1.4 million in salaries and $500,000 
in maintenance went into the state schools— 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts and the ad. 
vanced Ecole Francaise de Rome, for exampie, 
Each has a strong program of scholarships. 

Official commissions worth $450,000 were 
ordered in 1956 for decoration of public 
buildings, official residences and universities, 

5. Direction de L’Architecture. 

In 1956 this bureau spent $7.2 million on 
maintenance of historical monuments and 
$5 million on restoration; for example: $2 
million for the Chateau de Versailles. 

Total budget for archeological works 
($70,000 in 1956) and preservation of his- 
torical sites and general expense is a sub- 
stantial $30 million. 

[From the New York Times of January 9, 

1957] 

CANADA PLANNING CULTURE CouUNCIL—ENDow- 
MENT OF «$50 MILLION AND FUND For COL- 
LEGES ASKED OF PARLIAMENT 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Orrawa, January 8—The Government's 
plans for aiding the cultural development of 
Canada were revealed today at the opening 
of the 5th and last session of the 22d Par- 
liament. 

They included the establishment of a Can- 
ada Council for the Arts, Humanities, and 
Social Sciences with a $50,300,000 endow- 
ment for scholarships and assistance to 
artists,. musicians, dancers, writers, and 
scholars. 

Another grant of $50 million was requested 
for the council to help Canadian universi- 
ties’ construction projects to keep pace with 
the increasing demands upon them. 

The Government also sponsored a measure 
to provide for the division of the National 
Museum of Canada into two institutions to 
be known as the Canadian Museum of Human 
History and the Canadian Museum of Natu- 
ral History. 

The cultural council was proposed 5 years 
ago by the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sci- 
ences, headed by Vincent Massey, now Gov- 
ernor General. 

SPEECH FROM THRONE READ 


It was he in his tricorn hat and ful! re- 
galia as representative of Queen Elizabeth II, 
who read the speech from the ‘throne, con- 
taining the Government’s recommendations. 
The speech was delivered in the red uphol- 
stered senate chamber before an audience 
that included most of the diplomatic corps. 


ECONOMIC REPORT MADE 


For years the Liberal government of Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent has hesitated to 
propose the council, because of uncertailty 


royalty 
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apout the reaction in Quebec, a party strong- 
pold. 


(From the New York Times of May 5, 1957] 
canapA COUNCIL INITIATES ACTION—GROUP 
wir $100 MutiIon Funp To PROMOTE 
cuLturE HotDs First MEETING 
(By Tania Long) 

orrawA, May 4.—The Canada Council, 
which recently was armed with $100 million 
for the promotion of Canadian culture, got 
gown to work last week to plan a program 
that will go into effect this fall. 

The first meeting of the newly appointed 
Council was attended by Governor General 
vincent Massey and four executives of 
United States foundations. 

It was Mr. Massey, before he became repre- 
sentative of the Crown in Canada, who 
neaded the royal commission that recom- 
mended the establishment of the Canada 

1 to assist the arts, humanities and 
social sciences. 

The guests from the United States were 
Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; W. McNeil Lowry, vice president 
of the Ford Foundation; Stephen H. Stack- 
pole, executive associate of the Carnegie 

. and John Marshall, director of the 
pockefeller Foundation. 

One of the first acts of the council was to 
establish @ factfinding body to conduct a 
survey into what is already being done by 
private and public bodies for the promotion 
of cultural matters in Canada, 

An executive committee of seven also was 
set up to deal with the day-to-day develop- 
ments of interest to the council between full 
council meetings; which are planned to take 
place three times a year. The permanent 
staff will consist of five officers under Dr. 
A. W. Trueman, former National Pilm Board 
commissioner, and about a dozen stenog- 


_Taphers. 


Brooke Claxton, chairman of the council, 
has said the council will make every effort 
to keep operational expenses down. 

The Canada Council will have $50 million 
to invest, the revenue from which will be 
used for grants to deserving cultural enter- 
prises. These grants are estimated at about 
§2 million a year. 

Mr. Claxton said at the close of the 2-day 
meeting that the council in 4 years would 
have as much money to devote to the arts as 
the Rockefeller Foundation has spent in 
Canada in 44 years. 

The remaining half of the $100 million will 
be used to assist universities in constructing 


“more buildings for the teaching of the arts 


and sciences. University building is dras- 
tically insufficient for the growing demand 


in Canada. 

A meeting with university heads will be 
held by the council in June to work out a 
formula for making the grants. 





Extravagant Hoover Commission Recom- 


mendations for Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


» MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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May 16, 1957. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your remarks on the floor of the 
House on May 14, 1957. In your address you 
seriously questioned whether actual econo- 
mies can result from the recommendations of 
the bipartisan Hoover Commission. The citi- 
zens Committee has looked into this question 
with considerable care and would like to fur- 
nish you with the results of its study. 

In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared th eattached special research 
memorandum No. 11, entitled “Specific Ex- 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, and In- 
creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 
and Reco endations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
Officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has looked into five 
specific areas of economy. The results of 
the survey indicated that economies in these 
five areas had resulted, as follows: 


Million 
General Services Administration.__... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 
tion of hospital beds) ~.....-__~- 545.0 
Post Office Department (post ghd 
postal cards only) ~--_.-.2<==2.-.- 72.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
UE ME Rie Sh diniktn cn nencon 474.4 
Defense Department_............-- 569. 5 
alia petnintnt ni rrwiin a 2, 337.9 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover Commission would doubtless be found 
in other areas of Government but I think 
‘these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves. 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
made a study of some of the savings which 
so far can be attributed directly or indi- 


rectly to the Commission’s findings. The 
results of this survey are as follows: 
Million 
Treasury Department_-...........-. $20.3 
General Services Administration_... 131.7 
Federal Housing Administration_-_-. -5 
Interior Department._.............. .6 
Commerce. Department_...-......_. 19.3 
Veterans’ Administration._....... 13.6 
Post Office Department_.__...._---_. 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
RUN chit din <i 2.2 
Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economies) ...«.............. 235.9 
cialis ital tp en estate dy $480. 1 


Here we would like to point out that only 
39 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
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piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In cOnclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
fiow from a reduction im the so-called “‘carry- 
over” funds—that is, unspent funds avail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a thorough scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial. 

Thank you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS. 
SPEcIAL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM NO. 11, CITI- 

ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT— 

SPECIFIC EXAMPLES of SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 

TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 

FrRoM REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

THE BIPARTISAN FiRst (1947-49) AND SEC- 

OND (1953-55) Hoover COMMISSIONS 


Much current controversy centers around 
the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cu‘ting 
proposals. 

The question then arises: “Are substantial 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, capi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-56) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. ' 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that specific 
economies are available through adpotion 
of Hoover Commission recommendations. 

3. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are byproducts of the Commis- 
sion’s work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in governmen- 
tal operations. 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
a major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
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main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). . 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of, the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee’s Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
official figures. 


Appenprx A 


Speciric EXAMPLEs oF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) Hoover 
COMMISSION 
The first Commission on Organization of 

the Executive Branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
beards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissents, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable to 
the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the Gengral Services Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment, liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Department of 
Defense. These estimates are not all encom- 
passing of the whole area of savings affected 
by the first Hoover Commission. They are 
chosen merely to illustrate some of the finan- 
cial benefits which demonstrably have re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there 
would be no General Services Adminis- 
tration had it not been for a specific recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commission. 
In February 1949 the Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that résponsibility for 
three internal service operations, Supply, 
Records Management, and the Operation and 
Maintenance of Public Buildings, be placed 
in an Office of General Services with a direc- 
tor appointed by the President (Report on 
Office of General Services—Supply Activities, 
Recommendation No. 1). The agency was 
created by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 

The agency’s annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings * 
Million 


1 Stated officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
mund Mansure, the Ist 2 General Services 
Administration Administrators, and found 
in the GSA Annual Reports. 


2. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the Veterans’ 
Administration was the biggest savings item 
in this field. (Report on Medical Activities, 
p. 6.) There are various methods by which 
nonrecurring or onetime savings like a hos- 
pital cancellation can be amortized. The 
Citizens’ Committee used a 5-year basis in 
making its estimates, believing that the nor- 
mal patient load accretions would cause such 
construction to be authorized again toward 
the end of such period. However, good eco- 
nomic conditions, important reductions in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, new drugs and 
medical techniques, and a number of other 
factors have mostly deferred this construc- 
tion program, perhaps indefinitely. Hence, 
while the committee’s 5-year amortization 
estimate seemed a reasonable basis when the 
estimate was made, it may have been too 
short for this particular case. 

The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 


Fiscal year and savings * 


1Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at 4% of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

2 Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens’ Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 


3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most notable achievement here was 


the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. 
The aggregate revenue thus added has been 
$37 million through fiscal 1956. 

To this can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 

these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
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for a temporary 1-cent increase during Wor] 
War I. : 
4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE Corporatio, 

In its report to Congress on Federal py; 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task fae 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finan ce 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom. 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but iq 
not recommend total liquidation. Howeye, 
the combined efforts of these two croup, 
resulted in its termination effective Septem. 
ber 28, 1953. 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstryc. 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, , 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 sn. 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferreq ty 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re. 

tion Plan No. 2, of 1954, there re. 


| 


. mained for liquidation loans, securities, ang 


commitments amounting to $592,200,000. py 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduceg 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of theca 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300 .009 
was accomplished during the year. 

“The proceeds realized from lfquidation of 
the Corporation’s assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year a total 
of $150 million.” ? 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The major segment of savings and budget 
reductions achieved from the original Hoover 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantial, 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period, 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many of these Defense savings were im- 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings, 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo- 
randum, 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 and 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 

Savings', 
(million) 


Lowered cost of recruiting program_. $2.3 

Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 

Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitutidn of civilian 
type vehicles for heavy military 


Inactivation. of facilities surplus to 


Lowered cost of petroleum reserves--.- 
Lowered cost of classified project---- 
Restrictions on civilian travel 
the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line with actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for ai 
Institution of the monetary mainte- 
nance allowance system in lieu of 
Segub-in-kie Sinks ckcss.--..----- 13.8 


1From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1—December 31, 199, 
pp. 53-55. 


1Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1956, p. 138. 
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. Savings 
‘ (million) 
curtailing and closely examining re- 
quirements for issuance of change 
of station 
Lowered cost of 
for © 
from rating 
structures-------- pore 1.9 
Early discharges, releases to CAD offi- 
cers, and lower requirements for 
recruit outfits--..----------------- 9.5 
reduced requirement for operation of 
aircraft...--- we en a rn ee eee 5.0 
pecrease in depot and base supply 
and maintemance.........-....---.. 4.2 
Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation of a smaller 
felt. nance nesew ener ena nennnee nee 2.6 
rescheduling and combining cargo 
shipments ~.---------------------- 7.9 
Lowered operating expenses of ships 
GUE CR ete nnn eck eeninn ee 3.0 
Adjusting schedules for ship over- 
hauls, reevaluation of scope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased self- 
maintenance by ships’ crews._---.--- 
in the. total communications 
requirements for the Department of 
Defense including those resulting 
from the operation of AFSA--_.--.--. 6.6 
Reduced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, .motor transport 
spare parts, general supply items, 
signal supply items, and curtailment 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps.._--_-.-.-. 
Lower level of support for courts-mar- 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous Schools, etc_-....--....-.-.. Pe 
Curtailment of major repairs and re- 
placements ahd general mainte- 
nance of naval facilities_.._......_.. 7.6 
Savings through consolidation of Re- 
serve facilities, joint use of 
facilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
same time extending the training 
schedules of some of the larger ves- 
sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 


$3.6 


10.0 


$1.0 


training * 13.5 
Reevaluation of research and develop- 

BOONE Os kin dn he en een enone 
Cancellation of the quinquennial over- 

hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 

reduced ion and mainte- 


17.2 


13.5 


cation activities. ............-.--. 3 
Employment of better traffic policies 
and procedures in the operation of 
f central Military Land Traffic Of- 
C0. silihlliaiabinibin Tike a tains oh ind wie 1.6 
Reduction of leased space after con- 
solidation of activities.._........-. -07 
Reduction and unification of military 
attaché office staffs............-.-. 1.4 
Lower cost of planned field exercises_~ 5 


Savings in maintenace and opera- 
tion of hospital facilities.......... 5.3 
General a reprograming 


by deferred maintenace, person- 
nel reductions or turn-over, lower 
level of operation in order to absorb 
wage board and other pay increases. 156.5 


Flying hours reduced_____._- Sbemarerapen 57.7 
Reevaluation of industrial iliza~ 
WOR et oe -——-—-- i. cece ee - 25. 9 





TR ie es Cece dktc 569. 5 

It will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
are taken 4 from official reports and 


wholly : 
releases of executive branch departments and 
‘gencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
Thue gE deren ae ees am 
These examples, to repeat, are y in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
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economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 
pressive, however: 


Million 
General Services Administration.._... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration.......... 545.0 
Post Office Department_.......-._. 472.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
ER SS See Re eae 2474.4 
Department of Defense_........... 569. 5 
ie dint idee are we mendiee 2,337.9 
1 Increased revenues. 
* Capita returns. 
APPENDIX B 


Speciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BrPaRTISAN SECOND (1953-55) 
Hoover COMMISSION 


The second bipartisan Hoover Commission 
was created in cognizance of the need for 
continued study and improvement of Federal 
administration. The Brown-Ferguson Act 
{Public Law 108, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) pro- 
vided for a second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was passed without a dissenting 
vote in either House. President Eisenhower 
signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 

The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
a similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; eliminating those functions which 
compete umnecessarily with private enter- 
prise; defining responsibilities of officials, and 
relocating independent agencies directly re- 
sponsible to the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second lies in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of the efficiency or lack of efficien- 
cies with which that activity was being 
administered. 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954. 

‘The examples here cited are all taken from 
official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, some are byproducts, due in whole or 
in part to the stimulus of the Commission's 
proposals. 


1. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics. These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 
Programs were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activi- 
ties new, modern equipment was installed. 
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The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows; 


Fiseal year 1955% 


Million 

Savings in cartage costs_.........._--. $0. 1 
Reductions in export control opera- 

EE Ria hihadcceianatatindt intense ceamenthiercree aerds st 


Procedural and organizational realine- 
ments in the Bureau of the Public 


Conversion of disbursing accounts__--_- .2 
Closing of four regional accounting and 

NE Cin corgi ocean nema .2 
Installation. of mechanical equipment 

in the Division of Disbursement-__-_. 2 
New system for correspondence control. 6 
New form of index card maintenance-- 2 
Reduction in supervision by Internal 

Revenue storekeepers._.........--.. 4 
Discontinuance of coinage operations 

ORG Me ccm dutinwdidinnnsacs® 4 
Disposal of excess properties by the 


Transfer of three Coast Guard supply 
depots to the Navy-_-.----.-..--..-.. 
Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard ves- 


bo 


Better utilization of personnel....._-- 
Overall reduction due to improved 


methods and procedures.._....----- 4.6 
General management improvement 
program in the Bureau of Accounts. 6 
Reorganization improvements in the 
Bureau of the Mint........-....---- .6 
THU ki cdbanddwssavatccdnanvon 11.5 


tAnnual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956: Improved management ac- 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Annual 
recurring savings—$6 million + 

Revised procedures for the examina- 
tion of printed products in the Bu- 


reau of Engraving and Printing-... $0.3 
Revisions in taxpayer-assistance pro- 
grams in Internal Revenue_-_-----. 2.8 
Extended use of mechanical and elec- 
tics’ equiomment................... on 
Transfer of Coast Guard supply facil- 
ities to the Navy....--.---=--.---- 2 
Disposal of one supply base_...-..~-- 1.0 
Transfer of 46 parcels of property to 
General Service Administration for 
QUNII s oc cin i ctiepatniinn i pimmremnee .4 
Disposal of surplus vessels by the 
Coast Quar@ oui 2 oo es-o 2 
Space and equipment utilization sur- 
vey in the Bureau of Customs re- 5 
leased space valued at and declara- ol 
tion of surplus equipment----_----- 
Customs Bureau reductions in man- 
power, space, and equipment-_-----_. 8 
Management improvement program in 
the Division of Disbursement----_- is 6 
Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Mamagement Im- 
provement program_..._..--.----. .6 
Elimination of duplicate sets of 
DOUG ©. neice cede cc nesnqen 1.0 
Reorganization of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the Savings Bond Divi- 
sion (recurring) .--.-...-----.---- 2 
II ci lnieendvtncperennsticnee qnothiiaiteen indice 8.8 


2Items 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 

2 Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 
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2, THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Many new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 

. the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the administration. A perform- 
ancé-analysis system was installed to meas- 
ure performance in terms of accomplish- 
ments.and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis. 

These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rec- 
ord of savings for the General Service Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 

Million 


More efficient telecommunications 
service 

Continued utilization of real property 
transfers 

Records management surveys 

Releasing of storage space 

Curtailed expenditures for new cab- 


Curtailed expenditures for transfer 


Transfer, instead of new procurement, 
of property ; 

Repair and rehabilitation of equip- 
ment instead of new purchase_-_.. 

Improved audits and financial man- 
agement 

Reduction of motor vehicle fleet 


95.0 
1.2 
1.0 


2Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

2 GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 


3. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies’ 


However, management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 


the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm-° 


ers’ Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing. Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


1Also the FHA {fs essentially a self-sup- 
porting Federal agency. 
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Fiscal year 1955* 
Million 
Management improvements in Comp- 
troller’s Division—expected to effect 
annual savings in personal serv- 


1Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 
ing. The Department also continued to ex- 
amine internal functions in order to discon- 
tinue those activities which were in compe- 
tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 

Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on business enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 

Fiscal year 1955% 
Million 
Decrease in volume of reclamation rec- 


. Total 

11955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956+* 
Million 
Reduction in volume of stored records, 
releasing space and equipment worth 


Transfer of surplus property to other 
PHONICS w vawinoscsivdcmocaswdase putinkan 38 


— 


-3 
21956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 
5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual’ basis of accounting is 


also being used by the Commerce Depart- ~ 


ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management. 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 


as follows: 
Fiscal year 1955 


Million — 


Transfer of space from Army to 


Reduction of inventories of the 
Panama Canal Company +_.......... 


Footnotes at end of table. , 


May 23 


Fiscal year 1955—Continued 


‘Simplified methods and modern a 


tronic aids in taking the 1954 busj- 


Elimination of paperwork in Bureau of 
Public Roads? 

Reduction of records storage space *__ 

Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 


2Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen. 
eral of United States, 1955, 84th Cong., 24 
sess., H. Doc, No. 255. 

*Commerce Department release, Apr, 3 
1956, G655. 

*Contained in special report to congres. 
sional committee. 


6.THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Improvements in management and admin. 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought. about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
tablished, as well as control summaries ang 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. 

The savings made by the Veterans’ Ad. 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations applying to 
administrative procedure, medical supplies, 
storage operations, supply depots and dis- 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted the 
Hoover Commission’s principle that paper- 
work management places heavy proper em- 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte- 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these lines 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 


Fiscal year 1955 * 

Million 
Reduction in ratio of employees to pa- 
’ tients in VA hospitals resulted in 
saving in salaries of approximately --- 
Cost studies in Department of Medicine 
and Surgery stimulated improved 

management at field stations 
Improved purchasing practices of items 
such as proprietary drugs and hear- 


$6.0 


More economical use of office space—re- 
lease of excess space. 

Redistribution of supplies 

Transfer of VA records to GSA Federal 
Records Center........+..-......--. 

Disposal of unnecessary records...-_---- 

Application of work simplification tech- 


Reduction of depot inventories within 
VA. 

Transferring accounting functions of 
loan guaranty divisions to finance di- 
visions in regional offices, resulting in 
elimination of approximately 65 


Redistribution of excess personal prop- 
erty within the VA............-.---- 2.1 


2 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 
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of 


1957 


Fiscal year 1956 4 
Million 
Development of electric accounting pro- 
cedures for loan accounting---... ~~ $0.2 


procurement of thorazine at one depot 
with direct delivery to each station_. aa 


microfilming of records eliminated an- 


nual expenditures for microphoto- 


graphic equipment ------~~--------- 2 
transfer of adjustment and refund 
functions ------------~-------------- ‘ 
Release of filing equipment for other : 
depar tments we we ee an eee eee ee °. 
= tion of regional offices and 
transfer of worK..~..--------------- 9 
consolidation of divisions at 10 VA ‘. 
itals...--.---<----------------- - e 
pisposition and transfer of records_-.-... 2 
ved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services_.-------------- tt 
PRR iakheiwtdoncsaasees. 2.6 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 


7, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting proce- 
dures, and a comprehensive cost-control sys- 
tem for the Post Office Department. The ne 
Hoover Commission emphasized suikmeupadlt 
management and maintenance along with 
general reorganization of the Department. 
In following these recommendations the 
Postal Establishment has made substantial 
savings. Considerable progress has been 
made in modernization of controllership and 
management programs, conversion to 
punched card checks, the establishment of a 
reports management program, development 
of accurate measures of cost, improved classi- 
fication of accounts, transportation proce- 
dures, and paperwork management. Savings 
stimulated in whole or in part by the Com- 
mission for the yeare 1955 and 1956 are as 


indicated, 
Fiscal year 1955+ 
Million 


Discontinuance of over 1,100 post 


GN eee ea ket cen ce seeks $1.5 
Consolidation of 333 rural delivery 

routes with other rural routes._-_---. 1.0 
Change from advance authorization of 

space to “space used” agreements 

Wile Pea Sonn isnt oe es 10.0 


Discontinuance of city distribution in 
_ 180 railway post offices__.___ cringe tocnae 4 
Replacement of RPO service by closed 

pouch or star route service on 193 





WEES SE eats conn e ese onsen se 4.0 
Elimination of duplication in weighing 

magazines and newspapers_---..--- 1.8 

WOPMatneccsshaacseces 18.7 


1 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 
Fiscal year 1956 
. Million 
Discontinuance of 813 post offices’... $1.1 
Revised plant arrangement and me- 
chanization of New York City west 


Side terminal 44. 2a occ nci tik 8 
Survey of all star routes in the south- 
cnsterm GnOON fc oc ue “2 


Special agreements with rail and high- 
way carriers for moving mail equip- 


Ai is cinco a Minis os chiks oT 
Modernization of financial and ac- 
counting practices ?__..........-._. 20.0 


New Procedure for controlling overages 
from the sale of stamped envelopes *_ 2 
Discontinuance of city distribution for 


120 cities in 200 RPO’s ?.._....___._ «.5 
Diseontinuance of RPO and closed 
Pouch service on 900 trains ?__.___ 8.0 
Improved practices in dispatching and 
Se ee ee ee ee . 1 
ncronn of multielement rates 
mileage equalization and 13 
trunkline carriers?................. 5.1 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Fiscal year 1956—Continued 
Million 
Centralization of money order audit 
Cpls... Letse sais. ans eases 5 
. Reduced printing costs through adop- 
tion of punch-card _ certificate 





37.3 


1 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year 1956. 

2Interim report, the Postmaster General 
to the President of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

*Report on installation of industrial-type 
controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 
8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

This department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accounting operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 


Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) 4 


Million 

Freeing office equipment for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government_-_---_. $0.7 
Reduction in floorspace._........--.. of 
Reduction in motorized equipment-_-_-_ 2 
Abolition of offices and divisions. -_-___-_ ot 


Management improvements in Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 


surance... See we sewn we ene we nee = 





2.2 


1Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. 


9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations apply to the De- 
partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission’s task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission. 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 
gram by the Comptroller General. While not 
all the economies listed can be directly at- 
tributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission’s work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million. 





* Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
whereby the number of meals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 
post. Food was ordered and meals prepared 
on the basis of an estimated total number 
of personnel. Because substantial percent- 
ages of the estimated total number were on 
leave, ill, or not present for a variety of 
reasons, this led to a great waste of food. The 
task force on food and clothing estimated 
that if this and other of its recommendations 
were fully implemented, a savings of $200 
million a year would be possible. 


*The use of the conservative 10-percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General. 
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Fiscal year 1955 


During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of stands, ization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a .ew catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards and specifications 
for commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks in 1955 were $29 
million.* 

Similar "improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. -An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in lieu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million 

Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 
of the Army. The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field.* 

The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 
figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
linquished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.7 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetray account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to save an estimated $123.5 
million in the cost of materiel procurement.* 

Air Force management underwent the 
same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) .* 


Fiscal year 1956 


The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings made in the Defense Department 
during that year. According to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
provements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory controi re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 187 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overlapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on a@ management study of in-transit 





#Semi-annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

*Ibid., p. 43. 

* Tbid., p. 130. 

? Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

* Ibid., p. 270. 

% The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000.12 

An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in shop stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.4 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved! $339,000. 

This joint program to improve account- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in the cost of Government procurement 
amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal~ year 
1956." 

A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, savéd 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 million as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted."* 

CONCLUSION 

As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here that the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. - While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. ‘ 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of savings in the areas covered. This 
is valid because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 
agencies is condensed as follows: 


Federal Housing 
Interior 


Health, Education, and Welfare 
Defense (at 10 percent) 


Mr. CLARENCE FRANCIS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Francis: Am glad to have your 
letter of May 16 concerning the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations and my remarks 
on them in the House on Tuesday, May 14, 
1957. Am especially glad to have a copy of 
the study made by your committee listing 
certain savings claimed to have resulted 


4 Tbid., p. 40. 

“The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, p. 
41 


28 Thid., p. 45. 
™ Ibid., p. 45. 
% Ibid., p. 49. 
1° Ibid., p. 50. 
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from the two series of Hoover Commission 
reports. 


Permit me to correct you on one point. 
At no time have I said that no economy 
whatever can be expected to result from 
adoption of Commission recommendations. 
Certainly out of the multitude adopted, 
there will be some savings, somewhere, how- 
ever small. Have at no time contended 
otherwise. So you erroneously conclude 
when you state that I “seriously questioned 
whether actual economies can result from 
the recommendations of the bipartisan Hoo- 
ver Commission.” I have stated or inferred, 
or both, and offered support thereof, and 
now repeat that— 

1. The second Hoover Commission point- 
edly failed to list specific estimates of sav- 


ings. 

2. Failing this, ft prominently listed the 
bloated estimates of savings made by the 
various task forces, and then made the 
sweeping and unsupported statement that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
produce enough savings to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

3. These grossly exaggerated, unbelievably 
fantastic claims have been advertised and 
sold to the American people: The people 
have been sold a bill of goods by your Citi- 
zens Committee and others. This is unfair 
to them and to their representatives in the 

. Furthermore, it is a disservice 
to whatever worthwhile suggestions the 
Commission may have made. . 

4. Thus misled, the people have been bom 
barding the Congress demanding adoption of 
all the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and thus save billions—the most oft-used 
figures are five or five and one-half billion 
dollars. ; 

5. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding 
eral expenditures have consistentiy increased 
since the first Commission reported in 1949 
All recommendations adopted, so far as can 


. authoritatively be determined, have had no 


appreciable effect in reduction of the budget. 

6. Perhaps the most absurd claim of all is 

that billions can be saved merely by adopt- 

ing the budget and accounting reforms, the 

key feature of which is the proposed change 
accrued 


preposterous 
the claim of savings and the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. You are of course 
aware of the genesis of the $4 billion esti- 
mate of savings. The task force merely ex- 
“belief” that such savings could 


pressed 

“reasonably be expected.” At your national 
conference here in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Commission Chairman stated that 
“there are savings estimated at over $3 bil- 
lion to be had” by adoption of the accrued 
expenditure technique. Basis for that esti- 
mate was not given. 

This accrued expenditure idea was appar- 
ently conceived in e of certain 
budgetary and legislative facts of life. Those 
who t in the people to agitate 
for its adoption have seemingly accepted 
without question the faulty premises on 
which the idea rests. The first premise is 
that the Congress has lost control of the 
purse strings by reason of existence of bil- 

appropriation carryover 
balances and that adoption of the accrued 
expenditure method would eliminate or at 
least drastically reduce such balances, thus 
recouping control of the purse. Every day 
the Committee on Appropriations receives 
letters, pamphlets, and bulletins from across 


May 23 


the country so stating. But they are sad) 
in error—exactly 180 degrees off. This a 
tem, if adopted, would mot result in 4) 

reduction whatsoever in carryover balances 
What would happen would be a large reduc. 
tion in “appropriation” balances ang an 
equally large increase in contract authori. 
zation balances, with no change in tota) yp. 
expended carryover balances. That is an 
indisputable fact—it simply cannot be gy. 
cessfully denied. And contract authoriza. 
tion balances are just as important as ap- 
propriation balances. A Government objj. 
gation or contract can afd would be just as 
valid under one as under the other anq 

furthermore, once granted would result jn 
just as much eventual spending. So th. 
first premise is completely without sup. 
stance, It is unnecessary here to discuss the 
question in detail, but there is no substance 
to the contention that control of the purse 
has been lost merely because of large Carry. 
over balances or, for that matter, lost at aj), 
Co has absolute power in its hands 
right now, to appropriate, or not appropriate 
as it sees fit. 4 

You state that “as a most conservative 
estimate, a thorough scrutiny of such funds 
(carryover balances) might lead to a reduc. 
tion of only 1 percent—and this is a min- 
imum. This alone would be 8500 million 
per year. It is our feeling that the savings 
would be considerably more substantia)” 
This statement unmistakably shows that 
you, like so many others, apparently do not 
fully understand present procedures. And 
unfortunately, it also shows that you make 
the mistake of indulging, as did the task 
force and others, in broad, unsupportable 
generalizations in this respect. You twice 
indicate that reduction of carryover bal- 
ances might lead to savings—a minimum of 
$500 million, you say. You feel that the 
savings would be considerably more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Hoover says over $3 billion in 
savings are to be had through adoption of 
the plan. Why do: you say might—why not 
offer some specific evidence of the basis for 
whatever estimate you produce? 

You suggest thorough scrutiny of carry- 
over balances.. The Hoover Commission and 
those who advocate its recommendations 
have led the people to believe that Con- 
gress does not now scrutinize these carry- 
over funds when considering requests for 
additional appropriations, or at best gives 
inadequate attention to them. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is 
standard operating procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to do so. Carry- 
over balances should of course be held to 
absolute minimum and so should new ap- 
propriations. It is amazing that anyone 
would suggest that a mere change in the 
Way appropriations are now stated would 
somehow more of less automatically assure 
closer examination of carryover balances. 
They are examined now. [If it be contended 
that such examination is sometimes inade- 
quate, certainly it is somewhat naive to ex- 
pect that a mere procedural change would 
impart closer scrutiny. 

Possibly the worst feature of the plan is 
that it would mean automatic return to the 
use of contract authority, a procedure aban- 
doned generally some years ago. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations found from hard 
experience that contract authority costs 
the taxpayers more money in the long run. 
It has a certain appeal, and that is its princi- 
pal defect. demonstrated time 
and that a request for direct appro- 
priation received more searching scrutiny 
than a request for contract authority. It 
was often easier to secure acceptance of 
what was frequently said to be merely con- 
tract authority: But once granted it re- 
sults in eventual expenditure just as much 
so as under the usual direct appropriation 
method. It is the more costly method and 
for that reason, not only would the accrued 
expenditure idea not save $4 billion, or 8 
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pillion, 
single dollar. 


or $500 million, it would not save a 
The Director of the Budget, 
ur , went so far as to say he al- 
ways carefully avoided any mention of say- 
When to elaborate, he said he 
ay satisied that the plan would save 
several million dollars. It not only would 
save money, past experience with contract 
authority suggests beyond reasonable doubt 
that it would actually cost money. Assume 
you are aware than ju months ago the 
Committee on Appropriations approved a re- 
rt of a special subcommittee appointed 
to study the proposition because it so im- 
portantly concerns the business of the Com- 
mittee. The members of that subcommittee 
are experienced in legislative matters. They 
know something about the business of ap- 
propriating. They concluded that the idea 
has disadvantages and offers no imprave- 
t. 
ese propaganda campaign to pressure the 
into enacting the second Hoover 
Commission reports is strikingly similar to 
the one following the first Commission re- 
several ago. That became so 
confused and ridiculous that, as you doubt- 
less know, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued a report in Jan- 
uary 1953, reviewing the situation. The com- 
mittee, the report stated, was “unable to 
find any sound basis for the unsubstantiated 
estimates of savings claimed by some of the 
proponents.” 

Have not had time to fully evaluate the 
many pages of detailed savings included with 
your letter, totaling $2,337.9 million for the 
first Commission and $480.1 million for the 
second Commission. They are described as 
being clearly attributable to the work of 
the two Commissions. First inspection of 
the lists, however, discloses some amazing 
items. For example: 

1, Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active fleet 
and operatier® of a smaller fleet. Claimed 
savings, $2.6 million. 5 

2. Flying hours reduced. Claimed savings, 
$57.7 million, 

This is the first knowledge at hand that 
steaming and flying hours or size of the fleet 
of the Navy was ever influenced by the 
Hoover Commission, 

3. Lowered cost of classified project. 
Claimed savings, $2.1 million. 

Did the Commission in fact secure this 
saving? 

4. General appropriation reprograming 
by deferred maintenance, personnel reduc- 
tions or turnover, lower level of operation in 
order to absorb wage board and other pay 
increases. (Defense Department.) Claimed 
savings, $156.5 million. 

Is it a certainty that the Hoover Commis- 
sion secured this itém? 

There are many others in the lists. You 
submit no conclusive evidence on which they 
can be accepted as a whole at face value. 

The proposition at issue, however, is the 
recommendations of the second Commission, 
On these you fail to substantiate the exag- 
gerated claims of savings being made in their 
behalf. That is the issue. 





Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 
Justice for the American Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, of 
interest to all Members of Congress is 
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the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American on 
Monday, May 20, 1957: 

No ScaPecoaT 


Defense -Secretary Wilson has _ wisely 
stepped in and blocked the transfer of an 
Amercian soldier for trial in the Japanese 
courts for an act performed on official duty 
and under orders of his superiors. 

Despite Japanese insistence that the sol- 
dier be turned over to them for trial on acci- 
dental manslaughter charges, Secretary Wil- 
son has ordered a complete review of the case. 
In Washington a congressional storm is brew- 
ing up over the status-of-forces agreement 
with Japan. And in Tokyo a former member 
of General MacArthur's legal staff says turn- 
ing the soldier over to the Japanese would be 
like “throwing the Christians to the lions.” 

The news that Sp3c. William S. Girard, of 
Ottawa, Ill., was to be tried in the Japa- 
nese courts was received initially by the 
American public with disbelief and then dis- 
approval. 

What happened is this: A blank mortar 
shell was fired on the Camp Weir firing 
range to warn Japanese civilians out of the 
area, and a Japanese woman was killed. The 
civilians had no business in the area, and 
were there at their own risk and were aware 
of the danger, and in fact were there for the 
purpose of stealing scrap. 

But the point is that Girard fired the 
warning shot, not on his own responsibility, 
but simply because he was ordered to do so. 

ADMIRAL’S DECISION 

Rear Adm. Miles H. Hubbard, second in 
command of American operations and ad- 
ministration in the Far East, had said that 
Girard was not subject to Japanese law, but 
nevertheless he decided to turn him over to 
Japanese authorities for civilian trial. We 
believe the admiral’s decision was a gross 
and cruel travesty on American concepts of 
justice. 

Girard had no choice whatever in the 
situation. In fact, he would have been in 
serious trouble if he had failed or refused to 
act as ordered. If there is serious trouble in 
consequence of what was done, it is the bur- 
den of somebody much higher up in the 
chain of command than Specialist Girard. 

The situation is not even remotely related 
to the old problem of what to do with Ameri- 
cans on foreign military service who get into 
off-duty troubles with the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they are stationed. 

The American people have never fully ac- 
cepted the idea that GI’s on foreign military 
duty should be triable in foreign courts in 
any circumstances, but at least there are two 
sides to that argument. The American over- 
seas serviceman who breaks the local laws 
and winds up in the local jail is the author 
of his own plight. 

But none of these facts apply to Specialist 
Girard, and American public opinion is not 
going to stand still for the plight in which 
he has been placed. 

Admiral Hubbard’s decision was wrong, 
and we are pleased that Defense Secretary 
Wilson has taken steps to countermand it. 

e 





Digest of Owen J. Roberts’ Memorial 
Lecture by Justice Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr.CDARK. Mr. President, on March 
20, 1957, the Owen J. Roberts’ memorial 
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lecture was delivered in Philadelphia by 
his former colleague, Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. The Justice's 
talk was as interesting as it was schol- 
arly, and I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to a digest of Justice Frank- 
furter’s provocative analysis of the 
makeup of our highest Court, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT IN THE MIRROR OF 

JUSTICES 


(By. Felix Frankfurter) 


During the 167 years since the day ap- 
pointed for its first session, 90 Justices have 
sat on the Supreme Court. Of the 90 Jus- 
tices I shall consider 75, omitting contem- 
porary or relatively recent occupants of the 
Court. My concern is not with the sub- 
stantive views of these Justices. I am deal- 
ing with externally ascertainable factors. 
One of these has been intermittently urged 
and in recent years revived in an extreme 
form. I refer to the suggestion, indeed the 
assumption that, since the Supreme Court 
is the highest judicial tribunal, prior 
judicial service is not only a desirable, but 
an indispensable, qualification. . 

What is the teaching of history on this? 
Of the 75 Justices, 28 had not a day's prior 
judicial service. Seven more had sat on 
some bench from a few months to not more 
than 2 years. Nine sat 6 years or less. Sev- 
eral bills have in recent years proposed 
judicial service of not less than 5 years in a 
lower Federal court or as a member of the 
highest court of a State; some bills would 
require 10 years of such service. A 5 year re- 
quirement would have ruled out at least 35 
of the 75 judges, and the 10 year require- 
ment would have barred certainly 45 of our 
75 Justices. 

Who were these Justices who came on the 
Supreme Court without any judicial serv- 
ice? They begin with James Wilson and in- 
clude Bushrod Washington, Marshall, Story, 
Taney, Curtis, Campbell, Miller, Chase, Brad- 
ley, Waite, Fuller, Moody, Hughes, Brandeis, 
Stone and Roberts. Of the 12 Chief Justices 
within our period, 5 had not had any judi- 
cial experience at the time of their appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice and 2 more had had 
none when they first came on the Court. 

Apart from the significance of a Chief 
Justice as the administrative head of the 
Court, what of the quality of judicial serv- 
ice of the men who came on the Court total- 
ly devoid of judicial experience? It would 
indeed be a surprising judgment that would 
exclude Marshall, William Johnson, Story, 
Taney, Miller, Field, Bradley, White, Holmes, 
Hughes, Brandeis and Cardozo in the roster 
of distinction among our 75. I myself would 
add Curtis, Campbell, Matthews and Moody. 
(Some might prefer Harlan I, or Brewer or 
Brown). Of the 12, 5 had had judicial ex- 
perience and 7 none, before coming on the 
Court, and of the others only Matthews can 
be counted a judge, for a brief period, before 
he came to Washington. Of the 16 Justices 
whom I deem preeminent, only 6 came to the 
Court with previous judicial experience, 
however limited. It would require discern- 
ment more than daring, it would demand 
complete indifference to the elusive and in- 
tractable factors in tracking down causes, in 
short, it would be foolish, to attribute 
acknowledged greatness in the Court’s his- 
tory either to the fact that a Justice had 
had judicial experience or that he had been 
without it. - 

The notion that prior judicial experience 
is a prerequisite for the Supreme Court de- 
serves closer scrutiny than its ad hominem 
refutation. ‘To an uncritical mind judicial 
experience cairies emanations of relevance in 
that it implies that a man who sat on a 
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lower court has qualifications for sitting on 
a higher court, or, conversely, that a man 
has not the qualifications for sitting on a 
higher court unless he has had the experi- 
ence of having sat on a lower court, just as 
a man presumably cannot run a mile in less 
than 4 minutes unless he had already run 
it in 6. 

Need I say that judicial experience is not 
like that at all? For someone to have been 
a judge on some court for some time, having 
some kind of business resulting in some 
kind of experience, may have some abstract 
relation to the Supreme Court conceived of 
as an abstract judicial tribunal. It has no 
significant relation whatever as such to the 
kinds of litigation that come before the Su- 
preme Court, to the types of issues they 
raise, to qualities that these actualities re- 
quire for wise decision. 

To begin with, one must consider the dif- 
ferences in the staple business of different 
courts and the different experiences to which 
different judicial business gives rise, and 
the bearing of different experiences so gen- 
erated on the demands of the business of 
the Supreme Court. Thus, there is a vital 
difference so far as substantive training is 
concerned between the experience gained on 
State courts and on the lower Federal courts. 
There are the so-called Federal specialties 
whose importance, far as the Supreme 
Court is concerned, has significantly re- 
ceded since the Evarts Act of 1891, but is 
still relevant to the work of the Supreme 
Court. One would suppose that if prior 
judicial experience would especially com- 
mend itself for Supreme Court appoint- 
ments, the Federal courts would furnish 
most materials for promotion. History falsi- 
fies such expectation. Of the 47 Justices 
who had had some kind of prior judicial 
experience, no matter how short, 15 came 
from the Federal courts, whereas 32 had 
only the experience on State courts. 

How meagerly the experience on a State 
court, even if of long duration, prepares one 
for work on the Supreme Court is strikingly 
borne out by the testimony of the two Jus- 
tices who are indubitably the two most out- 
standing of those who came to the Supreme 
Court from State courts. After having spent 
20 years on the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, part of it as its chief jus- 
tice, in the course of which he write more 
than a thousand opinions on every conceiv- 
able subject, Mr. Justice Holmes found him- 
self not at all at home on coming to the 
Supreme Court. Listen to what he wrote to 
his friend Pollock after a month in his new 
judicial habitat: 

“Yes—here I am—and more absorbed, in- 
terested, and impressed than ever I had 
dreamed I might be. The work of the past 
seems a finished book—locked up far away, 
and a new and solemn volume opens. The 
variety and novelty to me of the questions, 
the remote spaces from- which they come, 
the amount of work they require, all help 
the effect.” 

Nor did Cardozo, after 18 years on the 
New York Court of Appeals, 5 of them as 
chief judge, in the course of which he gained 
the acclaim of the whole common-law world, 
find that his transplantation from Albany 
to Washington was a natural step in judi- 
cial progression. On more than one occa- 
sion he complained to friends that he should 
mot have been taken from judicial labors 
with which he was familiar and which were 
congenial to him, to types of controversies 
to which his past experience bore little rela- 
tion and to which, though these were the 
main concern of the Supreme Court, he was 
not especially drawn. 

But, it may be , if experience on 
a State court does not adequately prepare 
even the greatest of Judges for the problems 
that are the main and certainly the most 
important business of the Supreme Court, 
judicial experience intrinsically fosters cer- 
tain habits of mind and attitudes, serves to 
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train the faculties of detachment, begets 
habits of aloofness from daily influences, in 
short, educates and reinforces those moral 
qualities, disinterestedness and deep humil- 
ity. which are indeed ditions for the 
wise exercise of the judicial function on 
the Supreme Bench. Unhappily, history 
again disappoints such expectation. What 
is more inimical for good work on the Court 
than for a Justice to cherish political, and 
more particularly presidential ambition? 
Sad and strange as it may be, the most 
numerous and in many ways the worst of- 
fenders in this regard have been men who 
came to the Court from State courts, in 
some instances with long service on such 
courts. “Their tempermental partisanship 
and ambition were stronger than the disci- 
plining sway supposedly exercised by the 
judiciary. 

Even though the history of the Court may 
demonstrate that judicial experience whether 
on State or Federal Bench ought not to be 
deemed a prerequisite, what of the lower 
courts as a training ground for the Su- 
preme Bench? The fact is that not one so 
trained emerges over a century and a half 
among the few towering figures of the Court. 
Oblivion has overtaken almost all of them. 

More immediately relevant to our subject 
is the fact that even Justices who have 
come to the Supreme Court fresh from a 
longish and conspicuously competent tenure 
on the lower Federal Courts do not find the 
demands of their new task familiar. Their 
lower court experience does not make the 
transition an easy one. Thus Phillip Bar- 
bour, despite the deserved reputation that 
he brought to the Supreme Court from his 
years on the United States district court, 
felt it necessary to fit himself by conscien- 
tious study for his duties on the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Moody, who had had excep- 
tional preparation for the Court’s work as 
lawyer, legislator, and member of the Cabi- 
net, including forensic activity as Attorney 
General, turned to his classmate, Prof. 
Eugene Wambaugh, of the Harvard Law 
School, for guidance in the study of consti- 
tutional law and the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court as eagerly as any avid neo- 
phyte. Again, Mr. Justice Brandeis used to 
say that no one can haVe the right kind of 
feel regarding the distinctive jurisdictional 
and procedural’ problems touching the 
Court’s business in less than 3 or 4 terms 
of actual service on the Court. He set about 
to acquire mastery of this essential aspect 
of the Court’s business by studying the re- 
ports from Dallas down. These modern in- 
stances are recognition of the truth dis- 
cerned from the beginning of the Court, that 
membership on it involves functions and 
calls for faculties as different from those 
called for by other judicial positions as those 
called for by private practice -or public 
service. 

The practical workings of the Supreme 
Court not only in our governmental scheme 
but in the influences it exerts on our na- 
tional life to no small extent are determined 
by the effective administration of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction allotted to the Court, 
the manner in which it conceives what is- 
sues are open on review, and how it deals 
with them—the articulation of its jurisdic- 
tion with that of the lower Federal courts 
and the State courts. These are subtle mat- 
ters carrying deep implications that do 
not lie on the surface. Partly because 
of their seemingly technical nature and 
partly because they have few dramatic in- 
gredients, they are hardly appreciated by the 
laity and all too little by the profession at 
large. The proper treatment of these prob- 
lems has far-reaching consequences, but 
they do not bulk big in the work of lower 
courts and, therefore, do not become part 
of the experience of judges either on the 
State courts or on the lower Federal courts. 
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Not only is the framework within Which 
the judicial process of the Supreme Court 
operates drastically different from the jurj;. 
dictional and procedural concern of Other 
courts, but the cases that now come before 
the Court, and will increasingly in the fu. 
ture be the Court’s concern, present issues 
that make wholly irrelevant consideration; 
in the choice of Justices that at former pe. 
riods had pertinence. Mastery of the Fe. 
eral specialties by some members of th, 
Court was an obvious need of the Court i, 
days when a substantial-part of the Cour; 
business related to such specialties. Thy 
when maritime and patent cases appeared 


‘frequently enough on the Court's docket, 


it_was highly desirable to have a judge 
experienced in these fields as was Jud 
Blatchford when he was named to the Coun, 
The extent of the Court’s maritime litigatioy 
naturally brought Henry Billings Brown, ay 
outstanding admiralty judge, to the Cour, 
And since the business that came to the 
Court in times past reflected to no smal 
degree sectionally different economic inter. 
ests, geographic considerations had thei 
relevance. Thus, when the western circuit, 
consisting of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
was established at a time when litigatiog 
dealing with land title and other locy 
property questions was so important, it was 
natural to select one who was conversant 
with these problems. 

All this has changed. Not only in th 
course of a hundred years but in the course 
of 50 years. There is a totally different flow 
of business to the Court from what it was, 
hundred years ago and predominantly dif. 
ferent from what it was 50 years ago. 

A comparison of the litigation of the past 
2 terms with that of 50 and a hundre 
years ago reveals the great change that has 
taken place. Analysis of the written opin. 
ions of the Court a hundred years ago in the 
1854 and 1855 terms discloses that, aside 
from questions of Supreme Court practice 
and procedure, four major categories of liti. 
gation, comprising two-thirds of the cases 
decided by written opinion, occupied the 
Court’s time. The four categories were: (1) 
estates, and trusts, (2) admiralty, (3) real 
property, and (4) contracts and commercial 
law. 

Fifty years later, not only had the volume 
of the Court’s work increased greatly but its 
nature had changed considerably, especially 
because of the 14th amendment, the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1875, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals Act of 1891, Constitutional law had 


‘become by far the major item of the Court’ 


business, involving approximately one-third 
of the cases decided by written opinion. And 
questions under the 14th amendment com- 
prised one-half of al the constitutional 
cases. Aside from constitutional questions, 
the Court’s business was almost equally di- 
vided between questions of public and pri- 
vate law. ‘ 

Examination of the work of the two most 
recent terms (348-351 U.S.) indicates how 
complete the reversal of the character of 
the Supreme Court’s business has beet. 
Whereas a hundred years ago, private con- 
mon-law litigation represented the majot 
part of the Court’s business, and 50 years 
ago, constitutional. cases apart, public and 
private law business was equally divided, to- 
day private litigation has become virtually 
negligible. Constitutional law and cases 
with constitutional undertones are of course 


“still very important, with almost one-fourth 


of the cases in which written opinions were 
filed involving such questions. Review of 
administrative action and especially enforce 
ment of Federal regulatory statutes consti- 
tues the largest category of the Court's work, 
comprising one-third of the total cases dis- 
posed of on the merits. The remaining sig- 
nifidant categories of Iftigation—Federal 
criminal law, Federal jurisdiction, immig™®* 
tion and nationality law, Federal taxation— 
also all involve largely public-law questions. 
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It is essentially accurate to say that the 
court’s is with the application 


of rather fundamental aspirations and what 
Hand calls “moods,” em- 
in provisions like the due process 
bodises, which were designed not to be pre- 
cise and positive directions for rules of ac- 
tion. The judicial process in applying them 
involves @ judgment on the processes of 
vernment. The Court sits in Judgment, 
that is, on the views of the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people in meeting the needs 
of society, the views of Presidents and gov- 
ernors, by their construction of the will 
of legislatures the Court breathes life, feeble 
or strong, into the inert pages of the Con- 
stitution and the statute books. 

such surely call for capacious 
minds and reliable powers for disinterested 
and fair-minded judgment. It demands the 
habit of curbing any tendency to reach re- 
sults to desire or to embrace a 
solution of @ problem before exhausting 
its com analysis. One in whose 
keeping may be the decision of the Court 
must have @ disposition to be detached and 
withdrawn. To be sure, these moral quali- 
ties, for such they are, are desirable in all 
judges, but they are indispensable for the 
Supreme 

If these commonplaces regarding the 
reach of the powers of the Supreme Court 
and the majesty of the functions entrusted 
to 9 mere mortals give anyone the impres- 
sion that a Justice of the Court is left at 
large to exercise his private wisdom, let me 
hasten to say as quickly and as emphatically 
as I can that no one could possibly be more 
hostile to such a thought than Iam. These 
men are judges, bound by the restrictions 
of the judicial function, and all the more 
so bound because the nature of the contro- 
versies that they adjudicate inevitably leaves 
more scope for insight, imagination, and 
prophetic , ties than the types 
of litigation | come before other courts. 

This is not abstract talk. The great men 
in the Court’s history give proof of its truth. 
Will anyone deny that the four most distin- 
guished minds of the latter part of the period 
under review were Holmes, Hughes, Brandeis, 
and Cardozo? All four had the largeness of 
view so essential for adjudicating the great 
issues before the Court. But is it just a 
coincidence that all four were to a superla- 
tive degree technically equipped lawyers? 
They built on that equipment for the larger 
tasks of the Court; they were not confined 
by it. Again, is it mere coincidence that all 
four were widely read and deeply cultivated 
men whose reading and cultivation gave 
breadth and depth to their understanding 
of legal problems and infused their opinions? 

Since the functions of the Supreme Court 
are what they are and demand the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities that they do, 
inevitably touching interests not less than 
those of the Nation, does it require an ex- 
plicit statement that in choosing men for 
this task, no artificial or irrelevant consid- 
eration should restrict choice. 

The search should be made among those 
men, inevitably very few at any time, who 
g-ve the best promise of satisfying the in- 
trinsic needs of the Court, no matter where 
they may be found, no matter in what pro- 
fessional way they have marifested the 
heeded One is entitled to say 
without qualification that the correlation 
between prior judicial experience and fit- 
a for the functions of the Supreme Court 

zero. 

There is another irrelevance, regard for 
which may lead to a narrower choice than 
that to which the country is entitled—geo- 
graphic considerations. The claims of un- 
critical tradition led President Hoover, who 
had the most ve recommendations 
for na Cardozo as Holmes’ successor, to 
hesitate because there were at the time al- 
Teady two New Yorkers on the Court. When 
the President urged that difficulty on Sena- 
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tor Borah, the latter, to the President's as- 
tonishment, said that Cardozo was no New 
Yorker. When asked to explain, the Senator 
replied that Cardozo belonged as much to 
Idaho as to New York. Men fit for the mod- 
ern functions of the Court should not be 
sought among men who have professionally 
a@ merely parochial significance. There was 
something to be said for geographic consid- 
erations years past. From the point of view 
of intrinsic considerations, any geographical 
consideration has long since become irrelé- 
vant. The pride of a region in having one 
of its own on the Court does not outweigh 
the loss to the Court and the country in so 
narrowing search for the most qualified. 

Selection wholly on the basis of functional 
fitness not only gives the greatest insurance 
that the Court will best fulfill its functions. 
It also will, by the quality of such perform- 
ance, most solidly establish the Court in the 
confidence of the people, and the confidence 
of the people is the ultimate reliance of the 
Court as an institution. 





How the American Merchant Marine 
Serves Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the Propeller Club of the United 
States has announced that Miss Jo 
Evelyn Denton, a high-school student of 
Brownsville, Tex., has been awarded a 
prize, in the 1957 Harold Harding Me- 
morial Essay contest, for her paper on 
the subject, The American Merchant 
Marine—Its Importance to the American 
Farmer, Miner, Manufacturer in World 
Trade. 

This young Texan’s essay shows a re- 
markable grasp of the effect of the mer- 
chant marine on the lives of Americans 
generally. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. . 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ITs ImM- 
PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER, MINER, 
MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 
(By Jo Evelyn Denton, Brownsville High 

chool) 

In reading the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, we all feel thankful on coming to 
the part where he is saved from the sea. 
But when he settles down on his island, 
gloom at first comes upon us, for there he 
is in that desert spot, alone, surrounded by 
the sea. It is a dreadful position for a 
human being—so lonely, so helpless. 

With no ships the sea would be a source 
of horror to us. It would be a fearful void, 
shutting us off from communication with 


other parts of the world. And that is. 


just what the sea was to men before such 
great economic and social forces as the 
American merchant marine came into exist- 
ence. Since then the ocean has become one 
of our best friends, a medium through which 
we can carry on world trade, supported by 
our merchant marine. 

Shipping and shipbuilding are not infant 
industries in America. Rather they are the 
industries of our infancy. During the year 
of the first permanent settlement at James- 


. 
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town and 13 years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, George Popahn’s colony in 
Maine launched the first vessel of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. Upon these waters they floated 
the 30-ton pinnace Virginia. Little did our 
forefathers realize at the dawn of American 
history that they were starting an indus- 
try of such vital importance—one that has 
served its Nation valiantly and well. It-is 
serving it today in almost every field and 
manufacturers, farmers, and _ industrial 
workers are becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon the services of the merchant 
marine. 

Aside from the coastal and intercoastal 
trade, foreign trade is a vital necessity to 
the United States. There are many mar- 
kets throughout the world for excess prod- 
ucts. These must be fully developed; and 
we must buy to make up for our shortages. 
Economic isolation for us is an impossibility. 
The constant flow of imports and exports is 
as necessary to us as the movement of blood 
through the human body. The development 
and nurturing of our foreign trade is an 
exercise of not only good business, but also 
commonsense. This trade nct only enables 
manufacturers to keep their business mov- 
ing, but it also serves to better trade rela- 
tions. 

During the war, teeming millions of per- 
sons in China, India, and Africa had inti- 
mate contact with the manufactured goods 
of the United States and many thousands 
have seen some of the so-called luxury items 
that the members of our Armed Forces re- 
ceived from home as gifts at Christmas and 
other times. In these countries there are 
roads to be built, factories equipped, and a 
market of great masses of population whose 
living standards can be raised with Amer- 
ican products. The business is there for 
whoever goes after it, and it is necessary 
to our future prosperity that we must keep 
our merchant marine opening new frontiers 
of business and carrying our products to 
these far corners of the world. 

We have learned that this country is not 
self-sufficient. The imports of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs that cannot be grown 
in our own country will be brought here in 
our own ships under our own control to the 
end that our manufacturing processes and 
our standards of living can be integrated to 
our needs. Although our country stands 
third among the countries of the world in 
area of productive land, we easily stand first 
in the total amount of our crops. Our coun- 
try grows more than half of the entire corn 
crop of the world. We grow more wheat 
than any other country except, perhaps Rus- 
sia. In rice-growing we fall behind many 
other countries. We grow only a small part 
of the sugar beets and sugarcane of the 
world, but we lead all the other countries 
in the number of bales of cotton produced. 
We grow, most years, more than one-half 
of the cotton of the world. We also produce 
about one-third of the tobacco of the world, 
one-fourth of the oats and hay, one-fifth of 
the world’s wheat and flaxseed, more than 
one-eighth of the barley, and one-twentieth 
of the potatoes. Americans can well be 
proud of such an agricultural record, but 
not being self-sufficient, America must ex- 
port a good deal of her crops to be able 
to import crops from other countries. Ships 
must carry these food supplies to countries 
around the globe. Not only to foreign coun- 
tries must our merchant marine ships travel, 
but also they are dependent upon again and 
again to provide a means of shipping within 
our own country’s boundaries. 

We have seen how the merchant marine is 
serving the manufacturers and farmers of 
our Nation in transporting their products, 
but what about our mining industry: What 
could our miners today use for importing 
and exporting their ores if there were no 
merchant marine? Practically every manu- 
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facturing industry is dependent upon ships 
to import raw materials. Imports such as 
copper, cobalt, tin ore, antimony ore, chrome 
ore, lead-bearing ores, and iron ores are car- 
ried by our merchant ships. The Nation’s 
rapid industrial development requires ships 
to bring from foreign shores the essential 
materials that must go into every ton of 
steel. Of 20 alloying materials that are es- 
sential to industry, the United States is de- 
pendent on imports for 12. 

A person could give many examples of the 
great work our merchant marine is doing for 
the farmers, manufacturers, miners, and 
many other workers of our country, but 
these workers through the merchant marine 
are doing something for our country that no 
one else could do. For someone has said, 
“Where goods cross international boundaries, 
seldiers don’t go.” And now instead of wav- 
ing our flag over tanks and artillery or bat- 
tleships and carriers, it is flying over the 
cargo ships of our American merchant ma- 
rine and the factory products of our land 
“Made in U. S. A” stencilled on an article 
is just another way of waving our flag and, 
perhaps in future years, enabling peace to 
envelop the world. 


Prize-Winning Essay, by Carol Loebe, on 
Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an unusually fine essay written by 
Carol Loebe, an eighth grader, of Belle 
Fourche, S. Dak. 

It is easy to see why her essay, entitled 
“Alcohol Is a Menace to Highway Safety 
in South Dakota,” won the top prize of 
$100 in the State. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“IT saw 4 kids die last night, 4 nice kids. 
Headon collision. Smell of alcohol. The 
place to save those kids’ lives was not in the 
hospital, but in legislature, in the courts. 
I can tell you right this minute how to cut 
the death toll on the highways. By elimi- 
nating the drinking driver, we could save 
10,000 lives a year.” 

These words were spoken by Dr. Charles 
Frankel, a professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, who has been studying the causes of 
highway fatalities and injuries. 

Our laws for punishing a drunken driver 
are not strict enough to eliminate this hazard 
of the roads. A murderer or kidnaper, after 
taking the life of one of his fellowmen, would 
be imprisoned; while, on the other hand, a 
drunken driver may not even have to stand 
trial. Or, if he is found guilty, the punish- 
ment is usually just a fine. 

There are two main ways in which to cut 
down on accidents caused by drinking drivers. 

First, machines to test drinking drivers to 
see if they have enough alcohol in their blood 
to harm their driving, with State laws to 
back these machines up. Then secondly, 
sufficient punishment for those found guilty. 

There are four mechanical devices to test 
the drivers for drunkenness: the breath- 
alyzer, and the drunkometer, the alcometer, 
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and the intoximeter. These all measure the 
amount of alcohol that has been absorbed 
into the bloodstream. You are supposedly 
under the influence of alcohol if your blood 
registers fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

South Dakota is 1 of 23 States in the Na- 
tion that will accept the result of a chemical 
test as evidence in court. It is not required 
in our State that a driver suspected of drink- 
ing take such a test. 

Alcohol does not, as many people think, 
stimulate the mind, but it definitely will 
dull both the senses of judgment and re- 
sponsibility. It is known that if a person 
took three drinks, and started driving, he 
would be a highway menace. He wouldn’t 
be drunk, far from it; he would be legally 
sober, but his sense of caution would be gone. 
He would be inclined to react more slowly 
in emergencies; he would take more chances; 
he would drive at greater speed. But police 
records prove that the drinking driver—and 
not necessarily the drunken driver—is more 
vulnerable to accidents than a nondrinking 
driver. 

Are severe penalties for drunken drivers 
the answer to South Dakota’s problem of 
highway accidents? 

Out of 114 fatal accidents, 57 drivers are 
reported to be under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. Of the 47 who survived, 
only 15 were charged with drunken driving. 

It is said that in a family of 4, 1 member 
will be in an accident caused by alcohol, in 
which someone is injured or killed. 

Yes, the answer to our problem of South 
Dakota's traffic accidents is stronger laws 
against the drunken driver, and sufficient 
punishment, and enforcement of our State 
laws. 

Remember; the driver should not drink, 
and the drinker should not drive! 


Distinguished Service to Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23,1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
April 17, 1957, Mr. Pat Munroe, a news- 
paper reporter in Washington, D. C., was 
presented with the Raymond Clapper 
memorial award by Chief Justice Warren. 

I notice in the New York Times that 
the same individual, along with four 
others, is now being further honored for 
“distinguished service to journalism” by 
the Alumni Association of the Graduate 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Munroe’s recognition develops 
from his work in conducting a campaign 
to make public the costs of re 
travel. 

This is a well-deserved recognition, ona 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

JOURNALISM ALUMNI To Honor Five 

AW correspondent, an author, 
and a reporter will be honored for distin- 


guished service to journalism by the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. 


May 


Oliver S. Gramling, president of the assy. 
ciation and assistant general manager ,, 
the Associated Press, announced yesterg;, 
that citations would go to Pat Munroe, Ge. 
ald Green, and Ralph L. Lowenstein, 2) 
alumni of the school. 

Special awards will be given to two forme, 
faculty members for their long and det 
cated service to the school and the profe 
sion. They are Robert E. Garst and The, 
dore M. Bernstein, who each taught for 9; 
years. Both are assistant managing edito, $ 
of the New York Times. 

The five winners will be honored at th. 
association’s annual meeting tomorrow nigh; 
at the Columbia University Club, 4 Weg; 
43d Street. 

Mr. Munroe, head of the Munroe Ney; 
Bureau, will be cited for his successful cam. 
paign to make public the costs of congres. 
sional travel. 

Mr. Green, a television producer with the 
National Broadcasting Co., will be honoreg 
for his novel The Last Angry Man. 

Mr. Lowenstein, of the El Paso (Tex) 
Times, will be cited for his passionate cam. 
paign to reunite 50 families of divided na. 
tionality under the interpretation of inde. 
nite parole in immigration laws, 


The Carlisle Barracks 
EXTENSION hail REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, C. H. Masland & Sons, of Car- 
lisle, Pa., weavers of rugs and carpets, 
publish a most interesting magazine with 
much interesting historical information. 
The May issue devotes considerable space 
to the Carlisle Barracks, which are 200 
years old this year. The Carlisle Bar- 
racks are now the seat of the United 
States Army War College.. This is one 
of the oldest Army posts in the United 
States, if not the oldest. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial by Frank 
E. Masiland, Jr.; a statement by Maj. 
Gen. Max S. Johnson, commandant of 
the War College; and a brief résumé of 
the history of this post, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
statement, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We Satute You 


It was fortunate for Carlisle that in 175 
Indian pressure forced Col. John Stanwix & 
give up his Ohio plans and instead to build 
“the camp near Carlisle.” I am reasonably 
sure that, except for what then was regarded 
as an unfortunate deviation from pans, 
Carlisle some 194 years later would not have 
been chosen as the site of the Army Post 
graduate School. 

And so, because of that “moment in his- 
tory,” we are now privileged to salute “ow 
barracks” upon the completion of 200 years 
of honorable service, and our War Colles 
for its outstanding contribution to our com- 
munity and our Nation. 

Founded béfore the birth of our Nation, 
from the days of the Pennsylvania rifie and 
the War for Independence to the age of ‘ve 
atom and global strategy, the barracks has 
played a prominent and an honorable are 
Its and that of Carlisle are 
extricably interwoven. 
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Today the War College provides postgrad- 
uate training for top bracket officers, 
graduating annually some two hundred upon 
whose shoulders rests a great responsibility— 
that of playing & major role in the preven- 
tion of universal destruction. 

we are espécially happy that, on the 
occasion of the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the barracks, the school 
should be commanded by one who not only 
merits and enjoys the respect of the com- 
munity, but its deep and sincere affection as 
well. 

Never have we had greater cause to be 
proud of “our barracks,” of the product 
it turns out or of those who are responsible 
for its ad and its product. 

We salute you, “our barracks,” and we 
wish you well down through all the years 
of the next two centuries. 

Frank E. MASLAND, Jr. 

May 1957. 


CaRLISLE BARRACKS AND CARLISLE 


In 1757, when Col. John Stanwix began to 
puild earthworks around his camp near the 
village called Carlisle, he wrote to the Colon- 
jal Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Wiliam Denny, saying in part, “it (the 
camp) is now supposed to be a camp of con- 
tinuance, either now or hereafter.” Today, 
200 years later, Carlisle Barracks is very 
much a “camp of continuance.” 


Originally built to protect the Cumber- 
land Valley settlers against raids of the In- 
dian tribes to the north, Carlisle Barracks 
serves today as the site of the United States 
Army’s senior educational institution, the 
United States Army War-College. Here each 
year, 200.senior officers from the armed 
services are prepared for duty as com- 
manders and general staff officers at the 
highest levels. The 10-month college cur- 
riculum assists the students in raising their 
sights: to higher levels of intellectual con- 
sideration; develops their powers of analy- 
sis; requires them to engage in both 
individual and committee research, analyti- 
cal efforts, to present clearly and convinc- 
ingly their own convictions; and brings 
under critical consideration the major prob- 
lems related to national , its sup- 
porting military strategy, and the present 
and future roles of the Army which derive 
therefrom. This college endeavor epitomizes 
the Army’s current measures to develop an 
alert, clear-thinking, hard-working, dedi- 
cated continuum of officers who will pro- 
vide military leadership of which the Nation 
may be justly proud in the atomic era we 
have entered. 

A particularly important reality of life 
at Carlisle Barracks, one which exemplifies 
the attitude of the Army, is the desire of 
military to affiliate themselves 
with the people of the of Carlisle 
and neighboring communities. This par- 
ticipation takes place in civic, educational 
and charitable organizations; as speakers for 
religious, reserve, and other organizations; 
and as parents of children enrolled in the 
public and parochial schools. 


We of the garrison are grateful to our | 


civilian of central Pennsylvania 
for their gracious hospitality and the warm 
spirit of friendliness with which we tran- 
sients have been received. We are confident 
that this feeling of kinship between the 
military and civilian communities here in 
Carlisle will continue undiminished in the 
years to come, to the benefit of both Carlisle 
Barracks and Carlisle, as well as of the State 
and Nation. 
Mas. Gen. Max S. JonHNson, 
Commandant, 
United States Army War College. 
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CARLISLE BARRACKS, 1757-1957 
(By Col. N. M. Martin, Chairman, United 

States Army War College Historical Com- 

mittee) 

A short 6 years after the Borough of Car- 
lisle was established, one of the Nation's 
oldest military posts, still in use by the 
United States Army, was founded by Col. 
John Stanwix, of the British Army, 1 mile 
east of the public square. Carlisle Barracks, 
established May 30, 1757, has figured promi- 
nently in the educational system of the Army 
since Col. Henry Bouquet, a Swiss soldier 
of fortune, arrived here in May of 1758 to 
train British and Provincial troops for In- 
dian warfare. 

In view of its long history as a training 
center, it is most appropriate that today Car- 
lisle Barracks is the home of the United 
States Army War College, the Army’s senior 
educational institution. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the barracks was the site 
of what is believed to be the United States 
Army’s first formal school, established under 
Capt. Isaac Coren in 1777 to train artillerists. 

Originally known simply as the camp near 
Carlisle, the post was named “Washington- 
burg” during the Revolutionary War, and 
was the only military post ever to be named 
for Gen. George Washington. In later years, 
the post gained its present-day name. 

Carlisle’s early settlers became the victims 
of many Indian raids in the mid-18th cen- 
tury. Colonel Stanwix and his forces had 
intended to march on to Ohio Valley posi- 
tions, but while in Carlisle he received word 
of an expected attack by the French and 
Indians and consequently remained to es- 
tablish defenses for the budding community. 

At the turn of the 19th century, the post 
was considered as a site for the United States 
Military Academy and was highly favored by 
General Washington. However, after 8 
years of congressional debate, the propo- 
nents of the West Point, N. Y., site won the 
battle. 

In 1802 the Government finally purchased 
the military reservation from the heirs of 
William Penn. The purchase price was 
$664.20 and included “27 acres and 108 
perches, exclusive of the old mill lane.” 

In 1838 the School of Cavalry Practice, fore- 
runner of the Armor School, was established 
at Carlisle Barracks and continued until 
1861. Hundreds of well-trained cavalrymen 
(both Union and Confederate as it turned 
out) were schooled here. During the early 
years of the Civil War several “false alarms” 
of raids by the Confederates on the com- 
munity occurred, but in June 1863 the 17th 
Virginia Cavalry arrived in the city. The 
Confederate troops set up a headquarters 
at the barracks, requisitioned supplies, and 
quietly departed on June 29. On July 1, 
Confederate Gen. J. E. B. Stuart marched 
on Carlisle, fired on the city and burned 
the barracks. 

1lst Lt. Richard H. Pratt established the 
Carlisle Indian Industrial School here in 
1879. In the 39 years of its existence, 
the school grew rapidly, and in addition 
to academic studies, the Indians were taught 
the mechanical arts, farming, cooking, sew- 
ing, and many other practical courses. It 
was at the school that Glenn.S. “Pop” 
Warner fostered some of the best athletic 
teams in the Nation. While training here 
Jim Thorpe reached his peak in football 
and track achievements; later to be named 
as the Greatest Athlete of the Half Cen- 
tury (1900-50). The fabulous Philadel- 
phia baseball pitcher, Chief Bender, “fleet 
footed” Tewanima and countless other 
famed Indian athletes also began their 
careers at the Carlisle Indian School. 

On September 1, 1918, the school was dis- 
continued, and General Hospital 31 took over 
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the original part of the reservation, remain- 
ing here until the close of World War I. The 
Army Medical. Field Service School was 
established at the post in 1920 and remained 
until 1946, when it was moved to Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. During this 25-year period, 
over 30,000 officers and enlisted men were 
educated at Carlisle Barracks. 

The Army's top school, the United States 
Army War College, now commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Max S. Johnson, moved here from 
& temporary location at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., on July 1, 1951. Established by Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root in 1901, the college 
was founded so that selected officers could 
be given instruction to prepare them for top 
staff and command positions in the Army. 
The student body is composed of 200 senior 
officers. The majority of students are Army 
officers, but there are representatives from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, Depart- 
ment of State and certain other civilian 
government agencies. The 10-month course 
of instruction is conducted at the top post- 
graduate level through addresses by promi- 
nent military and civilian guest lecturers, 
committee work, and. conferences. The 
academic year culminates in June with a 
national strategy seminar, during which 
leading Americans from all walks of life 
join the students in consideration of prob- 
lems relating to future national strategy. 





Hells Canyon Dam—Rapid Tax 
Amortization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


.HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
State of Idaho is abundant in land space 
but is limited as yet in industry and 
population. As a result, there are only 
a dozen daily newspapers in our Stdte, 
but approximately 80 weeklies. These 
papers are a potent influence in their 
communities, and many editors are alert 
and capable observers of State and Na- 
tional affairs, 

Among these is Gideon H. Oppen- 
heimer, the publisher of the Meridian 
(Idaho) Times. When the Idaho Power 
Co. recently was granted a rapid tax 
amortization in connection with the 
building of dams in the Hells Canyon of 
the Snake River, Mr. Oppenheimer was 
quick to get at his typewriter and ex- 
press in no uncertain terms that the tax- 
payer would pay the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial from the Meridian Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe TaxPayinc Power CoMPANIES 

The recent revelation that the Idaho Power 
Co.’s dam construction projects would be the 
beneficiaries of a fast tax writeoff would not 
have come as such a shock if the power in- 
dustry had not, in its propaganda, continu- 
ally stressed that it always paid its share, or 
better, of the tax load. The impression the 
power industry likes to convey is that it is 
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cruelly milked by the tax collector. The re- 
sult then, when facts leaked out, was a 
general outcry. 

It is true that other industries have bene- 
fited from tax concessions. However, these 
industries do not stress their virtue vis-a-vis 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The fact remains that any amount of taxes 
withheld in any given year—whether 
through writeoffs, depletion allowances, or 
similar artifices—has to be made up that 
same year by other taxpayers. Consequently, 
even the privately constructed dams are not 
entirely free of taxpayers’ contributions. 
The only difference is that in the case of a 
privately owned beneficiary of tax conces- 
sions the other taxpayers own nothing. In 
the case of a Government project the tax- 
payers own the result of their contributions. 

Take the case of TVA. This grandiose 
project has indirectly returned to Uncle Sam 
more than its cost in tax money. TVA has 
created new industries which do pay taxes. 
Its multipurpose dams have prevented floods 
year after year. That has meant that no 
Federal funds have had to be supplied to tide 
over stricken areas. Lack of flood damage 
has eliminated this as a factor in business 
losses. 

That, however, is not all. . TVA, in its 23- 
year history, has netted $365 million. This 
money all goes to Uncle Sam. The $365 mil- 
lion is enough to pay all the Federal income 
taxes a private power company would pay 
on a similar operation and also have $43 
million left over as income. In the case of 
TVA, however, this net belongs to the Federal 
Government. As the Federal Government is 
not a separate entity, it means that all this 
belongs to the people, all the people, of the 
United States. In addition, TVA has paid 
$41 million in State and local taxes. It also 
has set aside $227 million in depreciation 
reserves. 

And TVA, a living, functioning entiey, be- 
longs to the people of the United States— 
you and me, 

President Eisenhower has called TVA 
creeping socialism. The power industry 
propaganda has called it worse than that. 
If a case where tax benefits result in wealth 
for all the people is reprehensible, what then, 
is a case where tax benefits result in wealth 
for only a few? 


Pro Patria Mori 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very befitting editorial 
for Memorial Day, which appeared in the 
National Tribune-Stars and Stripes, on 
May 23, 1957. 

Pro Patra Morr 

Pro patria mori—to die for one’s country. 
These words are taken from a Roman saying 
which, translated liberally, says: It is good 
and befitting to die for one’s country. 

May 30, which comes 1 week from today, 
has been designated as the day on which all 
citizens of the United States shall gather in 
national and private cemeteries, throughout 
the land, to pay homage to those who have 
fallen in defense of their country. 

On May 5, 1868, Gen. John A. Logan, then 
national commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, in General Order No. 11, set 
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aside May 30 as the day on which the surviv- 
ing veterans of the Civil War should visit the 
graves of their fallen comrades and decorate 
them in memory of the service they had 
rendered. 

Said General Logan, in part: “Let us then, 
at the time appointed, gather around the'r 
sacred remains and garland the passionless 
mounds above them with choicest flowers of 
springtime; let us raise above them the dear 
old flag they saved from dishonor; let us in 
this solemn presence renew our pledges to 
aid and assist those whom they left among 
us as sacréd charges upon the Nation's grati- 
tude—the soldier’s and sailor’s =a and 
orphan.” 

There’s no doubt that Memorial Da y is the 
most meaningful national holiday for every 
veteran. Although first observed on May 54, 
1868, as a tribute to the men who died in the 
Civil War, it has come to be recognized as 
a day of remembrance for.all our war 
heroes—from the American Revolution to 
Korea. 

More than 1 million Americans were kilied 
and many more wounded and disebied in 
wars fought by the United States. The'r 
willingness to sacrifice and to give up their 
lives for liberty helped to make America a 
beacon of hope for all mankind. Ever since, 
we’ve been trying to show our deep apprecia- 
tion for their sacrifice. 

To many of our people, we regret to say, 
May 30—Memorial Day—is just another holi- 
day—a day for them to hie to the seashore, 
to the mountains, to the golf course or to 
the ball game. Without thought they ignore 
the very reason for which this particular 
day was set apart. 

Unfortunately, we live in a crass and ma- 
terialistic age and too many of us have for- 
gotten that the liberties we now enjoy are 
due to the sacrifices of the men who lie in 
heroes’ graves in every burial ground in the 
land. 

But these great heroes of our past wars 
will not go unhonored ‘on Memorial Day. 
Thousands of patriotic citizens will visit 
their resting ground and see that flowers 
and the flag of their country decorate their 
graves. 

Some will visit the graves of their own 
dear departed. Some, inspired with patriot- 
ism will join with them to pay tribute to 
the men who have made our way of life 
possible. Boy Scouts will join with the older 
veterans to help in the decoration of the 
graves and, in this manner, be instilled with 
a realization of what these ‘honored dead 
have done to make this country great. 

Patriotic organizations of every kind will 
join in the tribute with marching bands and 
appropriate speeches to pay reverence to 
their comrades of the past. The veterans 
of our recent wars and their auxiliaries 
have not forgotten their fallen comrades 
and their action should be an inspiration 
to the inconsiderate who look upon this 
memorable day only as a day of pleasure. 

Those who have gone before us and who 
now rest in sacred ground only hoped for 
® peace based on individual liberty and 
respect for hurnan rights. 

Veterans, because of their numbers and 
influence in community life, are in the best 
position to make sure these goals are 
achieved. The living veterans and their 
affiliated groups will never forget their dead 
and will always pay tribute to them on the 
day set aside in their memory. 

Their example is one worthy to be fol- 
lowed by more of our citizens who, in their 
joy of present living, forget those who have 
made such a life possible in this great land 
of ours. Pro patria mori—it is good and 
befitting to die for one’s country. This 
should be the thought uppermost “in the 
— of all Americans on-May 30—Memorial 

y- - 
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Senator Joseph R. McCarthy—Righ ,, 
Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in th 
May 19 issue of Our Sunday Visitor, th. 
Reverend Richard Ginder wrote an ej. 
torial on the late Senator Joseph p 
McCarthy which is as follows: 


RIGHT OR WRONGSENATOR JOSEPH R. 
McCarTHy, R. I. P. 


In the obituaries about the late Senaig 
McCarthy, there was much talk about. hy 
leap from relative obscurity into the head. 
lines, about what a power he was in thj 
country until his censure by the Senate. 

The peculiar fact is that the power ang 
stature of Senator McCarthy were ae up 
by his enemies, by the very: publicity 
tended to destroy him. For a year or wal 
every time you picked up a magazine of , 
newspaper you had McCarthy's pictur 
beaming out at you, accompanied by , 
rabid, hate-slanted article describing the 
Senator’s most recent activities. The daily 
press seemed to have become quite unbu- 
anced on the subject, the result being that 
their writings were spoiled by all the vices 
they attributed to McCarthy and thus they 
only succeeded in discrediting themselves 
rather than him. 

A friend once asked how it is that the 
daily press is s0 unanimous in taking a clear. 
ly predictable view on any given point. “It 
seems controlled,” he said, “as by one su- 
preme boss, who sits somewhere dictating 
the line to be followed as each issue arises.” 

The fact is that it takes very few people 
to control the American press. A handful 
of men in key positions with the wire serv- 
ices (UP, AP, INS), the Washington reporters 
who hash things out together over their 
bourbon at the National Press Club, and 
perhaps the editorial writers on the New 
York Times and the Herald-Tribune. The 
rest of the press throughout the county 
takes its cue from them. 

Then, alas, once it has been decided in 
the Press Club bay that any certain indi- 
vidual is a dirty so-and-so, he’s had it. He's 
through. He couldn’t redeem himself even 
if he joined the Trappists. 

Of the people who read newspapers, !t 
seems to me that there are three types: the 
critical and articulate readers—the clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, professors, etc., wh0 
are informed students of public affairs and 
subscribe to several journals of opinion. 
These will often differ from a printed opit- 
ion, derfounce it among their friends, and 
write an occasional letter to the editor. 

But too many millions, unfortunately, 
allow themselves to be led around by the 
nose. They believe everything they read in 
the papers and it never occurs to them to 
challenge a slanted writeup, to ask for prod, 
to evaluate adjectives and adverbs. 

(Compare: “Flabby Senator Nobody 
lounged laxily across the desk, idly picking 
his nose.” 

“Hale and hearty, a picture of vigorous 
optimism, Senator Nobody relaxed at his 
desk, stroking his nose in a gesture of mo- 
mentary reflecting.”) 

Such reportorial sk0lduggery is swallowed 
whole by millions of the uncritical. For i0- 
stance, one of the most amazing phenomens 
of the last campaign was the overnigh! 
acceptance of the liberal camard that N!xoN 
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was somehow—not just the less desirable 
of the two candidates for the Vice Presi- 
gency, but that he was somehow immoral, 
yntruthful, perfidious, someone who really 
ought to be behind bars: “Tricky Dick.” 

whenever I heard that expression used, I 
made it @ to ask, “Why? What has 
he done? What's wrong with him?” 

It was pathetic in practically every in- 
stance (cab Grivers, filling-station attend- 
ants, waitresses, etc.) to see the Jaw drop and 
the baffled look creep over the face. Then 
the stammering and, finally, something 
inane: “I Gummo. Seems like you always 


near ‘Trick Dick.’ Nobody likes him. 
‘Tricky Dick.’. That’s all you hear. I dun- 
se 


Those are the uncritical millions who are 
manipulated by the press. They think and 
talk as they are told—though they sometimes 
nave a nasty way of voting against instruc- 
tions and so the press is occasionally sur- 

by the election returns. 

Finally, there are the millions of good peo- 
ple not gifted with a talent for expression. 
They read their daily paper and they think 
their own thoughts. In the bull session at 
work, they let the glib fellows do all the 
talking, because they themselves don’t have 
the gift of the gab. But they do form their 
own opinions, and they pray for their friends 
in public affairs, and they vote. 

Senator McCarthy was destroyed by his 
own integrity. He was advised again and 

to lay off the Army. But he was stub- 
porn and he Kept pressing the question “Who 
promoted Peress?” even when he saw that he 
was embarrassing that whole branch of the 
Service. 

Now in this country, the Army is always 
right. It never makes a mistake. It can- 
not be allowed to lose face. Especially when 
there is a general in the White House. In 
aconflict between anyone and the Army, it is 
not hard to predict whose side the President 
would take, 

Thus; McCarthy had the choice of letting 
up or being broken. He would not let up. 

But such was the man’s and per- 
sistence that when the principal of that case 
came up recently for a promotion in the 
Army, the others treated his difficulties with 
the Senate committee as so much cold cof- 
fee, ancient history—although they were 
careful not to say that he perjured himself, 
they admitted that the officer had been less 
than candid, that he had not told the truth. 
Senator McCarthy cold not forget the man’s 
lack of cc with a senatorial com- 
mittee, and so, out of the whole Senate, he 
alone voted against the promotion. 

During the days when the pack was in full 
cry against him, the shibboleth was “I like 
what he is doing but I don’t like his 
methods,” As far as this writer could see, his 
methods were exactly those used by every 
other Senate investigator over the years, 


They made a 2-foot stack 
on my desk. Then I sat down and did my 
homework. I read through that stack and 
ended with the conclusion that there was 
nothing wrong with McCarthy’s methods. 

After that, whenever I would hear a 
Liberal sounding off about McCarthy I would 
ask, “Have you read the transcripts of the 
The answers varied: “I don’t 
saw Ed Murrow’s show’—"“ 


é 
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should read those letters—all the fumbling, 
hemming-and-hawing, excuses and apologies, 
all adding up to the preposterous idea that 
you really don’t have to study the sources 
before making up your mind. His friends 
have often urged that lawyer to publish all 
that correspondence, but he is too charit- 
able. 

There are many who think that Senator 
McCarthy’s religion and nationality were 
against him. This is undoubtedly true. 
When you think of the infiuence he enjoyed 
back in 1953 and 1954—how he secured the 
defeat of Maryland’s Senator Tydings and 
was even mentioned for the Presidency. (I 
doubt that he would have run, but at the 
time it looked as though his large popular 
following would have given him some bar- 
gaining power at the convention and, who 
knows? Perhaps a Cabinet post in the new 
administration. 

All this must have struck terror in the 
hearts of the bigots and the ignorant. They 
were unquestionably among those who hated 
him. 

There were the snobs, too. If only the 
Senator could have been lean and elegant, 
a graduate of some ivy-league school, with 
a fine old Anglo-Saxon name instead of that 
hopelessly Irish “McCarthy.” Why, it prac- 
tically reeked of peat smoke and Roman 
Catholicism. Perish the thought. Perish 
the man. 

Viewed in retrospect, Senator McCarthy’s 
only fault was patriotism—his. only vice, 
hatred of communism. May God have 
mercy on his soul.—Father Richard Ginder. 





Let’s Have Some Action on the 
Immigration Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


‘OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
that several matters of importance to 
my district have been so far withheld 
from action by the 85th Congress. One 
of them is the revision of the immigra- 
tion quotas. I believe the following edi- 
torial, from the Hartford Courant, dated 
May 8, 1957, covers the subject quite 
well: 

Let’s Have SOME ACTION ON THE IMMIGRATION 
Law 


The visit of ItalianeAmbassador Manlio 
Brosio to Connecticut has spotlighted again 
the unfair and shortsighted provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. Signor 
Brosio spoke to the general assembly the day 
before the last shipload of some 1,042 refu- 
gees admitted under emergency regulations 
sailed past the Statue of Liberty into New 
York Harbor. The coincidence was not 
planned, for the Ambassador was more con- 
cerned with a continuing injustice—the ef- 
fect of the national-origins quota system 
on immigration from Italy and other south 
European and Mediterranean countries. 

He did not consider it as a political matter, 
of course, Italy’s concern is her own prob- 
lems, including a million and a half unem- 
ployed. But the nations that face the dis- 
crimination written into the immigration 
law are sensitive to it. And anyone who 
examines the provisions learns quickly that 
the law needs change. So President Eisen- 
hower recommended in January, as he has 
in the past, that the law be corrected. He 
wants the present allowable annual intake 
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of immigrahts to be doubled—the economy 
can easily absorb that number—and he 
wants changes so that unused quotas can be 
shifted. Regrettably, it looks as if congres- 
sional roadblocks, including the formidable 
FRANCIS E. WaLTER, Democratic House chair- 
man of the legislative committee that has the 
proposals, are as strong as ever. 

About two-thirds of the peopleof Connect- 
icut stem from forebears who came 100 years 
ago or less from every section of the world. 
This State is conscious of the tremendous 
contributions they have made to our econ- 
omy, to our culture. Today, when the State 
is in the grip of a tight labor market, it could 
use help, particularly skilled help. But it is 
denied skilled men from abroad by the Mc- 
Carran-Walter act. 

Why should the national-origins quota 
system be changed? Put aside the sugges- 
tion that it is demeaning because it spreads 
the smell of racial theory. Note instead how 
senseless it is when we have a bulk quota of 
154,000, of which some 60,000 numbers each 
year expire unused. Why aren't they used? 
Because they are reserved for West European 
countries where people are relatively content 
and don’t want to emigrate. Elsewhere 
thousands clamor for a chance to come to 
this country. But they are blocked by the 
tiny quotas. 

The episode of the Hungarian refugees who 
have become entangled in the hard-set im- 
migration policy is a stain on the American 
tradition. Thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters remain trapped in European camps, 
without much hope or promise. We have 
still to regularize the status of almost 25,000 
Hungarians who were admitted. But these 
are fresh issues, still strong in popular sup- 
port. We need, also, an awakening to the 
basically wrong national-origins system, and 
to the delaying tactics of Congressman WAL- 
TER. Pierce J. Gerety, former deputy adminis- 
trator of the refugee program, recently 
warned here that American good will is being 
dissipated. The Italian immigration issue, 
fixed in circumstances that few Americans 
care to recall, is only one in which prompt 
and forthright correction is needed, 





United States Armed Forces—A Power 


for Peace : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my speech for the Armed 
Forces Day on May 18, 1957, which was 
carried over several Boston radio sta- 
tions. 

Unrtrep STATES ARMED ForcES—A POWER 

‘ FOR PEACE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, Saturady, May 18, is Armed Forces Day. 

It marks the eighth annual observance of 
the day that we set aside to salute our fellow 
Americans who are serving in the Armed 
Forces. 

They in turn, at their duty stations 
throughout the world, will emphasize our 
country’s power for peace, during the pe- 
riod from May 12 through May 19. 

On Sunday, May 12, your attention was 
called to the religious aspect of our Nation’s 
20th century crusade for international un- 
derstanding and peace. 
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Saturday, May 18, will be devoted to pub- 
lic displays and demonstrations by the 
Armed Forces. 

Sunday, May 19, the power for peace 
theme will highlight the fact that our ca- 
pacity to defend freedom gives us the oppor- 
tunity to work for that day when it will be 
impossible for any nation to employ aggres- 
sion as an instrument of national policy. 

As civilians, it is incumbent upon us to 
honor the full significance of Armed Forces 
Day. To realize that as Europe declines in 
prestige and power, we have thrust upon us 
a@ graver and more weighty responsibility. 
This responsibility is both moral and mili- 
tary, and the two are sides of a single shield, 
which is America’s power for peace. 

Our Armed Forces will be the hosts—and 
you, the guests—on Armed Forces Day. 

Millions of men, women, and children will 
attend open house -programs at our posts, 
bases, and units all over the world. They 
will be entertained by service bands, and 
thrilled by precision parades. They will 
view some of the latest weapons we have 
developed for defense. They will learn how 
the Armed Forces operate—on land, sea, and 
in the air. 

During the ages of sail and steam, with 
two broad oceans to isolate us from con- 


flicts elsewhere, we only maintained token: 


military forces. With the world wars of this 
century, our allies bore the brunt of the 
fighting until we could raise, train, and equip 
enough miiltary strength to turn the tide of 
battle. ; 

In this age of atomic bombs and guided 
missiles, however, we shall not be given any 
time to make up for lack of preparedness. 

Until the Communists abandon their fa- 
natical ambition to enslave the world, we 
must have the retaliatory force to strike 
back hard, should they mount a massive 
and surprise attack against our homeland. 

It is no secret that the Commnuists could 
cripple us in the first few minutes of an 
attack if our guard is down. Unopposed, 
they could devastate us in the first few hours 
of war. 

As Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has said: “The long-range airplane 
coupled with the nuclear bomb has forever 
erased our ability to buy time.” 

As a result, we are maintaining the largest 
peacetime Armed Forces in the history of 
our Nation. 

For this security, the average American 
has to pay hundreds of dollars each year in 
Federal taxes. 

Much as we have to sacrifice for this pur- 
pose * * * we recognize the necessity for it. 

Without it we would invite enslavement 
by the Communists. 

The cost of this insurance policy for peace 
ts over $40 billion a year. Ninéty percent of 
this is spent on the upkeep of our own Armed 
Forces both in the United States and on 
bases that ring the Communist:'Empire. The 
other 10 percent is spent for assistance to 
our allies. 

The rulers of Soviet Russia are engaged in 
an all-out effort to become superior to us in 
military power, in their drive to extend Com- 
munist control over the rest of the world. 
They are devoting one-seventh of Russia’s 
gross national productive effort to military 
expenditures. They are spending over $500 
million a year for foreign propaganda alone, 

The way in which Russian Communist 
tanks ruthlessly suppressed the heroic strug- 
gie of the Hungarian people to recover their 
independence, is a recent and frightening 
example of the fate that we would suffer, if 
we ever allow the Communists to gain the 
upper hand in military strength. 

United States military bases gird the globe, 
They stand ready and alert at the frontiers 
of the free world, all of which is on guard, 
As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said: 
“If we were relatively feeble in relation to the 
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vast military power possessed by unscrupu- 
lous men, then we would not be the master 
of our own destiny.” : 

Thus, we must first be militarily strong if 
we are to gain lasting peace. 

International communism, led by the 
rulers of Soviet Russia, respects only power, 
To deal with the Soviets successfully, we 
must first possess power they will respect. 
Having such power, we are than in a position 
to negotiate with them on other issues and 
strive for measures that will ultimately 
change their thinking and their actions. 

Our Armed Forces possesses this deterrent 
power. 

Our Army today is the largest we have ever 
maintained in peacetime. It is deployed on 
3 continents, and its representatives are 
stationed in 73 countries. Our soldiers’ pres- 
ence along the iron and bamboo curtains is 
heartening evidence to our allies that we 
share their perils; that we stand ready to 
oppose aggression or to preserve the peace. 

Atomic missiles have greatly increased the 
Army’s firepower. The Army ‘is constantly 
moving forward in the technological race for 
better weapons and for better organization 
and tactics for atomic warfare. An example 
of modernization is the recently reactivated 
101ist Airborne Division, whose new organ- 
ization makes it completely air transportable. 
Also introduced during the past year were the 
M-56 self-propelled 90-mm gun, the helmet 
radio, and the mechanical mule. 

The Navy, which successfully engineered 
the first nuclear-powered ship, the submarine 
Nautiius, is constructing others of the same 
advanced design. These vessels, armed with 
guided missiles and torpedoes, will be capable 
of sustained high ‘speeds under water, and 
almost indefinite endurance without re- 
fueling. 

Two guided-missile cruisers, the Boston 
and the Canberra, have joined the fleet. The 
heart of the Navy’s striking power is the 
modern attack aircraft carrier, since naval 
aviation is the most important offensive ele- 
ment of the Navy, as well as being a most 
necessary defensive element. The aircraft 
carrier Saratoga, sister ship of the Forrestal, 
was commissioned last year, and another, 
the Ranger, was launched, and two more are 
on the way. Our carrier forces are daily 
being strengthened as older planes are re- 
placed by new supersonic fighters and high- 
performance jet medium bombers capable of 
delivering nuclear warheads at a great dis- 
tance. Today, our Sixth and Seventh Fleets 
are standing by in overseas trouble areas, 
ready for any eventuality, adding another 
dimension to our total deterrent power for 


peace. 

The Air Force is daily increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. In its nuclear weapons and its 
ability to deliver them thousands of miles 
away, the Strategic_Air Command provides 
the principal deterrent to the Communists 
* * * our ability to strike back to the heart- 
land of the enemy. The Tactical Air Com- 


becoming a functional part of our defense 
units. ; 
As a combat force in readiness, the Marine 
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Marine Corps Development Center at Qy,,. 
tico, Va., still more new tactics, equipmen; 


and techniques are under study, emphasjzi, 
speed and flexibility in the use of moder, 
weapons. 

The Coast Guard maintains constant wat.) 
against possible threats of subversion ang 
sabotage to ships and waterfront areas. Its 
icebreakers take part in resupply missions to 
Thule Air Force Base in Greenland, ang {, 
weather stations in the far north. The chain 
of Loran stations, one of the Coast Guard; 
most important navigational aide system; 
extends all the way from Greenland 4, 
Tokyo. This provides valuable assistance {, 
transoceanic ships and aircraft. 

Power for peace is based first, then op 
United States military might. It is baseq 
secondly, on a system of alliances and coop. 
eration with other free nations. It depends 
thirdly, on the homefront * * * on the 
productive and technological abilities of oy 
country, and on the unity of purpose ang 
dedication to principle that unite us as , 
people. And, finally, it is inspired by prayer 
and Divine Guidance, to give us the strength 
and the opportunity to secure freedom ang 
promote international cooperation. 

Our men and women in uniform invite yoy 
to attend their open house programs 1} 
see the reviews, the equipment, and the in. 
stallations. And, in every way possible, to 
honor Armed Forces Day. 

Witness, for yourself the strength of ou 
defenses. 

And appreciate the part that you play in 
maintaining the power for peace, which js 
the enlightened policy of the United States, 


The Area Redevelopment Bills Versus 
Foreign-Aid Progeams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as I listened 
to the President of the United States de- 
liver his talk to the American people this 
past Tuesday evening, May 21, I was 


nomically depressed areas within the 

United States where excessive and per- 

sistent unemployment, want and dep- 
rivation still exist. 

Actually, three versions of this pro- 

tion have been introduced 

as exemplified by H. R. 1239 

, BH. R. 6215, and H. R. 1949, 

I have been privileged to intro- 

These bills might best be identi- 

respectively the con- 

tive, the moderate and the liberal 

to a domestic 

-aid program. 

of these bills would—to 4 

generous extent—provide 

r loans and grants by the Federa! Gov- 

it to economically depressed areas 

of the country which have been officially 

designated “industrial and rural rede- 

velopment areas.” These Federal loans 

and grants would be used to assist such 

areas in the financing of industria! and 

commercial projects, the acquisition of 
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jand sites, the construction, rehabilita- 
tion and alteration of industrial plants 
and useful public facilities, the purchase 
of machinery or equipment, and the 
technical advice and planning needed to 
restore the economies of these depressed 


In addition the Federal Government 
would also be authorized to provide suit- 
able training and retraining programs, 
and to make weekly subsistence pay- 
ments to the unemployed workers in 
these areas during such training periods. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure you that 
this legislation is of the utmost import- 
ance to West Virginia—as it is to the 
states of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
other regions of the United States where 
hardship, hunger, and dire poverty still 
linger in the ooo of the great overall 

ional prosperity. ; 

" have before me a report to which I 
would respectfully call the attention of 
our colleagues. It.is the report “Federal 
Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas” 
which was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress at the request of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House. Through it there runs, 
like the recurrent theme in a great sym- 
phony, the recorded story of West Vir- 
ginia’s economic woes and unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Tabulated and analyzed in the report 
are lists of West Virginia’s numerous 
areas of substantial labor surpluses; her 
17 counties—representing 25.7 percent of 


the State’s total population—that are: 


among 315 counties nationally, having 
the lowest farm income and levels of 
living; the lack of industrial diversifica- 
tion which causes unemployment; and 
the technological changes and increased 
productivity in the basic bituminous coal 
mining industry which has created de- 
pressed conditions in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois as well as West Virginia. One has 
only to turn the pages of this report to 
understand why the enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill is so essential to 
the present and future economic progress 
and prosperity of our’State. — 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has also indicated his support of such 
legislation. But the bills he favors— 
the so-called administration bills—place 
a limitation of $50 million upon the 
amounts which can be spent for the 
purposes of such legislation, whereas the 
bills which Senator Douglas and I have 
introduced would provide revolving 
funds for loans and grants of up to $225 
million in any 1 year. 

For some time now, I have felt that it 
was high time we in West Virginia saw 


great prosperity of the Nation than a 
bunch of beautiful statistics. But I never 


I did as I listened to the President ad- 
dress the Nation last week on the sub- 


about Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, or 
lowell, Mass., or possibly Ronceverte, 
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Welch, and Williamson, W. Va., instead 
of a foreign land 3,000 miles away across 
a wide expanse of ocean. 

The freedom of nations— 


The President said— 
can be menaced not only by guns—but by 
the poverty that communism can exploit. 
You cannot fight poverty with guns. You 
cannot satisfy hunger with deadly ammuni- 
tion. 


And a little later in his speech, talk- 
ing of the burden of poverty borne by the 
people of the 19 nations which have won 
their political independence since World 
War II, he said: 

In these lands no government can justly 
rule or even survive which does not * * * 
offer its people hope of progress * * *. We 
seek to help these people to help them- 
selves. We cannot export progress and se- 
curity to them. Essentially, they must 
achieve these for themselves. But there are 
practical ways by which we can help * * *. 
Because their inherited poverty leaves these 
people so little for savings * * * they need 
the help of some capital to begin essential 
investment in roads, dams, railroads, utili- 
ties * * * the sinews of economic strength. 

Our program of technical cooperation * * * 
will cost $150 million next year— 


He declared. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prompted to agree 
with much that the President had to say 
in this second of his TV talks in de- 
fense of his huge spending proposals for 
the next fiscal year. Much as I desire 
to see substantial cuts in the budget and 
eagerly as I am willing to work for con- 
structive economies in Government 
spending, yet I am forced to recognize 
that the mutual security and foreign aid 
programs are of tremendous importance 
to this Nation. But not ‘more important 
than bread and milk for coal miners’ 
children, good jobs for their fathers, new 
industries and increased business activ- 
ity for economically depressed American 
towns and cities, and bigger markets, 
better -roads and higher incomes for 
American farmers. 

I am not willing to vote nearly $4 bil- 
lion of our taxpayers’ money to 
pay the bills of mutual security abroad 


.and nothing to fight the poverty that 


communism can exploit—here at home. 





Ike’s Palace Guard Blasted as 
“Harry Hopkins Spenders” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
munication: 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, . 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear HERBERT: Don’t bother to answer this 
letter, but I do hope you are going to use 
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your tremendous capacities to cut down the 
unparalleled Federal budget. I am enclosing 
& photostatic copy of an article which you 
may have seen. It. certainly expresses my 
sentiments. 

If this country is going to continue to 
grow, savings must be left with the people 
which they can invest in new facilities. If 
the Government continues its tremendous 
take from the people, there is nothing left 
for investment. The only way taxes can be 
reduced is to cut materially the Government 
spending which is now inordinate. In my 
opinion the future of this country depends 
on eliminating this spendthrift tendency 
which means a lot of the frills that have 
been put in over the past several years and 
which will continue to grow. The Democrat- 
ic Party has now an unparalleled opportun- 
ity to bring Washington back to sanity, and 
I sincerely hope it will meet the test. 

In my opinion all postal rates ought to be 
increased, and certainly the third-class 
rates. At my house almost every day comes 
a half bushel of third-class mail from all 
over the country—practically all of which 
immediately goes into the wastebasket. 
Certainly those who are using this facility 
indiscriminately and making a nuisance of 
themselves would eliminate a substantial 
part of this activity, to the benefit of all. 

Cordially yours, 
RosertT M. Hanes. 





IKe’s Patace Guarp BLastTep as “HARRY 
Hopkins SPENDERS” 


Scranton, April 24.—Confiscatory taxes re- 
sulting from high Government budgets 
threaten to destroy initiative and replace 
America’s free enterprise system with state 
socialism, “a blood brother of communism,” 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison Industries, division of 
the McGraw Edison Co., warned today. 

He told the Scanton Kiwanis Club the ever 
increasing spending by all levels of Govern- 
ment is pushing taxes to levels advocated 
by Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin. 

Marx, the founded of communism, said 
that taxation would be “the surest way to 
destroy the capitalistic system” and Lenin, 
communism’s patron saint, hoped to “force 
America to spend her way to destruction,” 
Mr. Stringfellow pointed out. 

He charged that President Eisenhower has 
done a “right about face” on the subject of 
Government spending. The change was 
“probably brought about by the President’s 
palace guard, who, for the most part enter- 
tain the Harry Hopkins philosophy of spend 
and spend and elect and elect,” he asserted. 

“Eisenhower proposes to spend in one 
peacetime year as much as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt spent in 9 peacetime years,” Mr. String- 
fellow noted. “It must be apparent to any- 
one who has studied the record that the 
difference between the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal and modern Republicanism is one of 
degree—the latter being more expensive than 
the other two.” 

He praised the proposal by Senator Harry 
F. Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, to cut the 
proposed $72 billion Federal budget by $6.5 
billion. 

Even with such a cut the budget for the 
coming fiscal year would be $5.5 billion more 
than “Candidate Eisenhower recommended 
in.1952,” Mr. Stringfellow pointed out. 

“If you want to reduce the cost of Gov- 
ernment, you can do it by telling your Con- 
gressmen and Senators that they must cut 
the cost of Government or you will remove 
them from the Government payroll at the 
next election. ° 

“The Government will be as efficient as 
Wwe demand and as wasteful as we permit. 
The time has arrived- when we taxpayers, 
if we are to preserve our way of life, must 
speak out.” 
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Declaration Against Japan’s Scheme for 
Reoccupation of the Ryukyus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following letter, dated April 
20, 1957, from a Mr. Tsai Chang, chair- 
man of the Ryukyus Independence So- 
ciety, and the enclosed Declaration 
Against Japan’s Scheme for Reoccupa- 


tion of the Ryukyus: 
RyvuKYvUS INDEPENDENCE SOCIETY, 
Chungcheng District, Keelung, 
Free China, April 20, 1957. 

Sm: I hereby take the liberty of writing 
you on behalf of the free Ryukyuans and 
this society in connection with the future of 
the Ryukyus. 

Since we Ryukyuans shook off the yoke of 
the Japanese colonialism after V-J Day, we 
have been given an opportunity for self- 
government and independence, for which we 
are deeply grateful. In order to lead the 
Ryukyus to an independent state with 
healthy economy, we, with the exception of 
some Communists, sincerely hope that the 
United States will continue to stay and take 
charge of the administration in the Ryukyus. 

According to newspapers, however, the 
United States is planning to turn back the 
Ryukyus to Japarf as a gift. It is also re- 
ported that Japanese Premier Kishi will 
probably attempt to obtain a written guar- 
anty from the United States Government 
while on a visit to the United States in the 
near future, that the United States give the 
Ryukyus back to Japan as soon as the former 
deem it not necessary to keep the Ryukyus 
as @ military base. We were rather surprised 
at the news. 

Frankly speaking, we are deadly against 
the return of the Ryukyus to Japan. We 
desire the reconstruction of the Ryukyus in- 
stead of being enslaved again by the Jap- 
anese. For the future of the Ryukyus, we 
hate to-have our hope frustrated. 

On behalf of Ryukyuan patriots, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will help us attain our 
wish for independence, and I will reiterate 
that we Ryukyuans are desperately against 
Japan’s reoccupation of our soil. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tsar CHANG, 


Chairman of Ryukyus 
Independence Society. 
DECLARATION AGAINST JAPAN’s SCHEME FOR 
REOCCUPATION OF THE RyYUKYUS 


Under the ever-advancing aggressive colon- 
ialism of Japan toward the Ryukyus since 
Japan's reoccupation of the Amami Islands, 
northern territory of the Ryukyus, on De- 
cember 26, 1953, we hereby solemly declare 
to the free world that we are fully deter- 
mined to fight for our political independ- 
ence, and against Japan’s new colonialism 
and attempted reoccupation of the whole 
Ryukyus. 

In order to justify our determination for 
this cause, and rebut some distorted opin- 
ions, we would like %o clarify the following 
points: 

1. The 2,000-year-old historical facts of 
the Ryukyus are true enough to overthrow 
the illogical theory that the Japanese and 
the Ryukyuans are two races of the same 
ancestry. Archoeologically, the vestige of 
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ancestral similarity has rather proved the 
introduction of Chinese culture into these 
two countries instead of blood relations. 
It is well-known historians of Orien- 
tal civilization that the “Chung Shan Shih 
Chien,” written by Hsiang Hsiang-hsien, a 
Ryukyuan, some 300 years ago is nothing 
more than a fabricated pro-Japanese history. 

2. It is clearly recorded in Ryukyuan his- 
tory that Japan’s first invasion of the islands 
in 1609 brought to the Ryukyuans inhuman 
policies such as imposition of heavy taxes, 
enslavery of sugar-industry workers, monop- 
oly of foreign trade, and extermination of 
our racial consciousness. The bloody rule 
continued until 1873. 

3. Japan's second invasion which even- 
tually established her reign over the Ryukyus 
from 1874 to 1945 was characterized by a 
colonial policy with such steps as arrest of 
pro-Chinese elements, pressing movements 
of “Japanizing” the Ryukyuans, overtaxa- 
tion, discriminatory treatment in both mili- 
tary and civil services, and monopoly of the 
administration and commerce on the islands. 
Historically the so-called close friendship 
between the Ryukyus and Japan was that 
between the exploited and the exploiter. ~ 

4. After VJ-Day, the United Nations 
promised to let the Ryukyuans have an op- 
portunity to govern themselves with the 
future status of the Ryukyus prescribed in 
article 3 of the San Francisco Peace Treaty. 
Since that treaty came into force, the Ryu- 
kyuans have been free from the yoke of 
Japan. However, Japan is still obsessed by 
colonialism, and has tried to justify her 
ambitious attempt toward the Ryukyus with 
newly invented expressions such as “the 
unprecedented anomalous existence of the 
Ryukyus’ status” and “residual sovereignty.” 

5. The Ryukyus was not originally owned 
by Japan, nor a piece of land ceded to Ja- 
pan after a losing battle. It is by all means 
a racial unit which is entitled to political 
independence when the time is ripe. Hence, 
article 78 of the United Nations Charter, 
on which the United States has based her 
yiew of trusteeship for the Ryukyus, is in 
no way inconsistent with the trusteeship 
system of the United Nations upon which 
it is incumbent to help gradually develop 
self-government and i ence. 

6. In spite of Japan’s claim that her 
residual sovereignty over the Ryukyus has 
been verbally recognized by Britain and 
the United States, it is not provided in the 
Peace Treaty. Hence, it cannot be inter- 
preted analogically that all participating 
countries have agreed upon it. According 
to authoritative views of the world, the 
sovereignty of the, Ryukyus should rest in 
the hands of the Ryukyuans only. If the 
residual sovereignty which is in fact used 
as a cover by Japan to conceal here colonial 
policy were recognized, it would also be 
applicable to Taiwan, Korea, and Manchuria. 
If such an idea is accepted, we can see no 
ground in international law. 

7. It may have been out of what Japan 
calls national sentiment that Japan has 
been attempting to have the status of ter- 
ritories once held by her decided by the 
United Nations, but the Ryukyus is not in 
such a weak position to thus surrender it- 
self. A proper way to purify that distorted 
national sentiment would be to replace 
immediately Japan’s southern liaison office 
in the Ryukyus with a consulate and resume 
normal diplomatic relations between the 
Ryukyus and Japan and recognize the politi- 
cal independence of the i 

8. The Ryukyuans today are not what 
they used to be. The return of the Ryukyus 
to Japan is nothing but a revised version 
of the initial stage of Japan’s southward 
advance policy which took form some 70 
years ago. Japanese colonialists are battling 
against the strong current of moral support 
from all of the free nations in Asia which 
is in favor of the self-government and in- 
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dependence of the Ryukyus. Aside fro, th 
Japanese colonialists, only the Japaner 
Communists are supporting Japan's jn, 
of the islands. 

9. Japan not only has no right to Oppose 
Ryukyuan independence, but has the ;, 
sponsibility to contribute to its recoye, 
The reappearance of Japan’s colonia) ry; 
over the Ryukyus will give rise to distu:y. 
ances in Asia rather than to the establish. 
ment of peace. From the point of view , 
world politics, Japan’s advance into ;,, 
center of the Western Pacific will mo, 
probably break the balance of power ;, 
East, North, and South Asia. Further ,;. 
tempts by Japanese interests to reestabjis, 
themselves in the Ryukyus will serve onjy 
as a threat to stability in the Wester 
Pacific and encourage internationa| com. 
munism's aims. : 

10. Our history shows that the Ryukyuan; 
are peace-loving, and, as a natural resu}; 
the Ryukus will permanently maintai;, 
neutrality in politics. The United Nations 
should protect the Ryukyus’ neutrality anq 
special status as a buffer zone. 

(11) All the Ryukyuans were preatly 
shocked by the statement made by the Unite 
States Government on last February 8 on the 
future status of the Ryukyus, which declare 
that the Ryukyus would be turned back ty 
the imperialist rule of Japan. Free nations 
in Asia, especially the Republic of China ang 
the Republic of Korea, as well as Ryukyuan 
patriots have all adversely criticized the 
authoritarian United States policy whic 
disregards the will of the Ryukyuan people, 
First, the United States arbitrarily turned 
over the Amami Islands to Japan on Decem- 
ber 26, 1953, as a “Christmas gift,” and now 
it seems that the United States Government 
will again ignore the earnest desire of the 
Ryukyuans for self-government and ince. 
pendence. The Ryukyuans will never recog. 
nize such political “transactions.” The 
Ryuyukans will not have their sovereignty 
infringed upon by any one-sided Nippon- 
American agreement. The Ryukyuans vill 
never sacrifice themselves for another “gift” 
policy. We hereby declare that the Ry- 
kyuans will have the sacred right to demand 
independence at their own will. 

The ultimate end of trusteeship prescribed 
in the United Nations Charter is to promote 
the welfare and build up an independent po- 
litical status for the residents of the areas 
placed under trusteeship. This end should 
be realized specially by the Ryukyuans which 
did not originally belong to Japan and is 
just as entitled to be independent as other 
areas ceded from enemy countries after 
World War II. However, the United States 
has not yet taken any effective measures to 
meet the desire of the Ryukyuans for polit- 
ical independence. More strange is that the 
United States Government seems to hare 
openly recognized the “residual sovereignty” 
of Japan. 

From historical relations, the Republic of 
China should have more claim on the Ryu- 
kyus than Japan, but she has always treated 
the in a friendly way. The fate 
of the Ryukyus should therefore be decided 
by the United Nations, and it is against the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter that the 
United States should voluntarily give up the 
Ryukyus and turn it over to Japan. We are 
confident that international justice will 
brighten the future of the Ryukyus mor 
effectively than the United States ‘dolla’ 
policy. 

We wish we could have our own diplomacy. 
We wish we could be given independent civil 
rights in the true sense of the term. We 
emphatically declare that any reactionay 
influence that hinders us in our ‘feveris! 
desire will be an enemy to internation! 
justice, and that the great mission of °U 
independence movement will be to thwat 


such reactionary influence. ~ 
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budget and thereby maintain the Republican 
tradition of economy in Government; and 

Resolved further, That the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Republican Women again urges our 
Illinois congressional delegation to give 
strong support to the several bills introduced 
to implement the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Senator Everett M. Dirk- 
sen and to all Illinois Republican Congress- 
men, 





Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill, 
1958 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
the roll was called on recommital and 
on final passage of the legislative branch 
appropriation bill, I was not recorded. 
I was unavoidably detained on official 
business with another Government 
agency. Had I been present, I would 
have voted against recommittal and for 
final passage. 

At the time of the markup of this bill 
by the full Appropriations Committee, 
I made my views known to my colleagues 
on the committee. Yesterday, in the 
Committee of. the Whole, I voted against 
the amendment to strike out funds for 
the construction of an additional House 
Office Building. . I did so because I rec- 
ognize the dire need for additional space 
for committees, committee chairmen, 
and committee staffs. Committee work 
is perhaps the most important function 
of the Members of this House. Without 
adequate facilities, this function suffers. 
It would not be economically wise to 
defer this program. Some $15 million 
has already been spent and it would be 
poor judgment to cut it off now. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do find fault 
and said so in committee with one part 
of this program. And that is the pro- 
vision for alterations to the Old and New 
House Office Buildings. ‘This entails the 
possible spending as reported in the 
hearings of some $18.6 million. I am 
pleased to note that this bill does not 
carry any money for fiscal year 1958 for 
remodeling of these buildings. There 
ought to be another long, careful, and 
hard look taken with respect to this par- 
ticular part of the program. Altera- 
tions are to be made_so as to provide 
three-room suites for all Members. The 
vast majority of Members need a three- 
room suite as much as they need another 
hole in their heads. Present facilities 
are entirely adequate to take care of the 
Members except with reference to com- 
mittee chairmen. The committee chair- 
men, as I understand it, will get their 
needed space in the additional House 
Office Building. ‘There is absolutely no 
justification for any alterations to the 
present House Office Buildings. I hope 
the House Office Building Commission 
will come to that same conclusion and 
will not recommend or approve this 
phase of the program, 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Ordina- 
tion of the Reverend Father Victor A. 
Simkonis, of Luzerne, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following part of the 
program held on Sunday, May 19, 1957, 
on the occasion of the silver jubilee ban- 
quet held in honor of Father Victor A. 
Simkonis, pastor, St. Ann’s Lithuanian 
Parish, Luzerne, Pa.: 

THe Lire or A PRIEST 


(By Reverend Father Jean .Baptiste Lacor- 
diare, O. P.) 


“To live in the midst of the world without 

wishing its pleasures; 

To be a member of each family, yet belong- 
ing to none; to share all sufferings; 

To penetrate all secrets; to heal all wounds; 
to go from men to God and offer Him 
their prayers; to return from God to 
men to bring pardon and hope; 

To have a heart of fire for charity and a 
heart of bronze for chastity; 

To teach and to pardon, console and bless 
always, My God what a life. 

And it is yours, O Priest of Jesus Christ.” 

“COME FOLLOW ME” 

Some time ago, a theologian was greatly 
puzzled on reading the following text: “And 
he shall sit refining and cleansing the silver. 
And he shall purify the sons of Levi, and he 
shall refine them as gold and silver.” (Mala- 
chias 3:3). It seems he was especially curi- 
ous about the words sit refining. Accordingly 
he went to a silversmith and asked him to 
describe the process of refining and cleansing 
silver. In answer the old silversmith said 
that the words were used correctly. The sil- 
versmith actually sat before the crucible of 
moulten silver, patiently watching for im- 
purities that rose constantly to the surface. 
It was a long and laborious process. Then 
with a feather or some other light instru- 
ment he carefully brushed off these impur- 
ities as they appeared on the surface. This 
process he kept up until at length he be- 
held his own image clearly reflected in the 
silver. It was only then that the silver was 
properly refined and purified. 

For 25 years the Divine Silversmith, Jesus 
Christ sat, as it were, before the crucible of 
the soul of Father Simkonis, and painstak- 
ingly throughout the long years of study and 
preparation for the priesthood and during 
the long days and nights of toil for the Lord 
as a priest, brushed off the imperfections 
that rose to the surface, until today He sees 
more and more clearly His own image in the 
image of one of His priests on this His silver 
jubilee. 

The story is told of a beloved and gentile 
man, so old that most of his friends were 
dead, who had laid for each of them in his 
garden path a flagstone with the name in- 
scribed. He was accustomed to walk this 
path each day and lovingly recall each of 
them, friend for stone and stone for friend. 

In the garden of his priestly life, at the 
death of each year, Father Simkonis has laid 
down a flagstone upon which have been 
idelibly chiseled all the good works, the sac- 
rifices, disappointments, the joys and sor- 
rows that came with each year. On this 
happy day he can proudly say that he: has 
laid down 25 flagstones and today in spirit 
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he treads lightly on each and lovingly re- 
calls the scenes they represent. 

On the first flagstones are inscribed his 
scholastic achievements in the public school 
of Sugar Notch, St. Mary's High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. With a surge of joy and 
gratitude in his heart he calls to memory 
the great grace of vocation God had con- 
ferred upon him when He gently invited him 
to leave all and follow Him. 

In the long climb up the years of study 
and preparation for the priesthood at St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Latrobe, Pa., there were 
many days and nights of serious application, 
prayer, and struggle. Coloring them all was 
the overpowering incentive that if in God’s 
Providence he might be*“privileged to raise 
his hand in absolution over some wayward 
sinner, and by that absolution restore one 
more sinner to the grace and friendship of 
God, if he could save just one soul, no matter 
what the cost, it would be a splendid spend- 
ing. 

At long last, the consuming desire to stand 
one day before the altar of God and offer 
the body and blood of Christ for the salva- 
tion of men found its joyful culmination on 
May 21, 1932, in St. Peter's Cathedral, Scran- 
ton, Pa., when His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Thomas C. O'Reilly ordained him a 
priest of God. The long-coveted goal has 
been finally achieved! ‘Today our jubilarian 
gazes with awe and gratitude at the flagstone 
on which is inscribed forever: “Ordained a 
priest of God.” : 

In his studies as a young theologian in the 
seminary it was vividly brought home to 
Father Simkonis that the priest it is who 
welcomes us into Christ's church, pours the 
saving waters of baptism upon us and by 
virtue of the sacrament cleanses us of orig- 
inal sin and makes us members of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ and heirs of Heaven; the 
priest it is who restores us to the friendship 
of God when we defile ourselves by sinning; 
the priest it is who breaks for us the bread 
of angels to nourish our souls spiritually to 
withstand the temptations in the battle of 
life; the priest it is who counsels, directs, re- 
proaches or soothes us in matters pertaining 
to our consciences and for eternity; the 
priest it is who blesses the ring and wit- 
nesses the marriage vows that make us one 
in the sacred bonds of matrimony; the priest 
it is who brings us viaticum for the long 
journey beyond. He it is who closes our eyes 
and annoints our senses in extreme unc- 
tion. Finally, it is the priest who offers the 
unbloody sacrifice of the mass for our souls, 
blesses our bodies, and lays us away to await 
the resurrection on the last day. 

The next flagstone in the garden of our 
Jubilarian’s life has inscribed on it: “Cu- 
rate—St. Casimirs, Pittston, Pa.” and brings 
back to Father Simkonis the fond memory 
of his first assignment as a priest. A deep 
reverence in @ispensing the sacraments to 
the people he loved and a youthful enthusi- 
astic spending of himself filled his crowded 
days. 

One step more on the path of memory and 
he is reminded of his appointment as pastor 
of St. Mary's parish, Wanamie, Pa., with the 
welcomed burden of St. Joseph’s Mission in 
Hanover, Nanticoke, Pa. For 20 long years 
less 5 months, he faithfully shepherded his 
2 flocks through lean and prosperous years 
alike. For almost 20 years he was tireless in 
his endeavors to improve his parish and 
mission hoth spiritually and materially. 
During those fruitful years in Wanamie and 
Hanover extensive interior and exterior im- 
provements were completed and the parish 
debt was finally liquidated. For all this he 
has earned, and deservingly so, the love and 
gratitude of his parishioners. His parishion- 
ers cannot forget that many of his accom- 
plishments were directly the result of Father 
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Victor’s contributions from his meager per- 
sonal savings. : 

- And now our reminiscing Jubilarian 
stands on a freshly laid flagstone on which 
is engraved: “Twenty-five years in the serv- 
ice of God.” In retrospect he fondly recalls 
his new and present appointment, namely, 
pastor of the flock in St. Ann’s parish, Lu- 
gerne, Pa. Here again for almost 4 years he 
plunged into his new work with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm. In a very short time 
he liquidated near $20,000 of an existing 
debt at Saint Ann’s. But close to his heart 
was the noble project of building a church. 
Feeling Father Victor’s sincerity when again 
he surrendered his personal savings by cash- 
ing his bonds and donating $1,000 toward a 
new church building fund, the parishioners 
at St. Ann’s generously responded and today 
this fund was swelled to $85,000. Over 
$100,000 in less than 4 years, in a com- 
paratively small parish is truly an amazing 
achievement. When one considers htat in 
this short period since his new assignment 
at St. Ann’s, all of the contributions have 
been voluntary cash donations, without any 
formal solicitations or any pledge campaigns, 
it really is an almost indescribable feat. 
Added to it all, St. Ann’s parish has grown 
substantially in size. Surely, it is a fine 
tribute to his unflagging efforts and the love 
and faith of St. Ann’s parishioners for 
Father Victor, reflected by their generosity, 
many sacrifices and their wholehearted co- 
operation in all of his biddings. Debt-free, 
with a substantial building fund on hand. 
The architect is already engaged and plans 
are in the process of being drawn. 

It is not surprising to witness this sincere 
cooperation of the good people of St. Ann’s 
parish with Father Simkonis, for in him they 
truly recognize a priest of God who has al- 
ways manifested a tireless zeal, sympathy 
and understanding for the problems of oth- 
ers. His heart ever seeks to embrace all his 
spiritual children. He truly loves his people 
as only a kindly father can love his children. 
He may perhaps not always be called upon 
to participate in their joys and comforts 
when all goes well, but he is always present 
and ready to share their trials and tribu- 
lations. 

And so it is quite fitting, on this the silver 
jubilee of Father Simkonis’ ordination to the 
priesthood, that we rejoice with him in his 
great joy and congratulate him sincerely. 
We who know him as a true and devoted 
friend, know also that his heart and mind 
nre filled to overflowing with sentiments of 
deep gratitude to God who has blessed his 
efforts and thanks to all who have so un- 
selfishily labored with him for the greater 
glory of God. 

Without doubt the devoted. parishioners 
of St. Ann’s will offer their earnest prayers 
that God will spare their beloved jubilarian 
for many years to come in order that he may 
be allowed to lay down in the garden of his 
priestly life more and more flagstones upon 
which will be inscribed numberless works 
of love, mercy and justice for God’s greater 
glory and the salvation of souls, and further 
pray that the Divine Silversmith may one 
day behold in the crucible of his soul not 
the silver reflection of Himself, as He does 
today, but may on his golden jubilee rejoice 
in a reflection of brilliant gold that will not 
tarnish forever. 

—Rev. FaTHer P. A. Hucat—S. J, 
A PRAYER FOR PRIESTS 
“Keep them, I pray Thee, dearest Lord, 

keep them, for they are Thine, 

Thine Thy priests whose lives burn. out 
before Thy consecrated shrine. 

Keep them for they are in the world, though 
from the world apart, 

When earthly pleasures tempt, allure, shelt- 
er them in Thy heart. 

Keep them, and comfort them in hours of 
loneliness and pain, 
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When all their life of sacrifice for , 
seems but in vain. 
Keep them, and O remember Lord they p,;,, 
no one but Thee, : 
Yet they have only human hearts, yj 
human frailty. ™ 
Keep them as spotless as the host, that q, 
they caress their every thought .., 
word and deed, deign, dearest Lory ,, 
bless. Amen.” 
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Budget Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», | 
wish to include a very timely article 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., on May 21, 1957: 


Bupcet Stupy NEEDED 


_ The tugging and hauling over the admin- 
istration’s Federal budget. has aroused great 
passions, both political and economic. Mos 
of those intimately involved in the contro- 
versy have become so absorbed in advancing 
their points of view that they have lost al 
perspective. 

It is not likely that the budget pictur 
will be brought back into perspective at this 
session of Congress. Various items will te 
cut and restored; compromises will evet- 
tually be reached; a budget of sorts will te 
approved. Then it will be possible once 
again to think about the matter in the pe 
spective, and to initiate basic reforms. Thit 
should be done without delay. 

Government spending is rising so fast thi 
it tends to absorb the increased revenuts 
that result from our economic expansidl. 
The Committee for Economic Development 
recently called authoritative attention to this 
fact and said that perhaps it was the mos 
pressing domestic problem that confronts 
the Nation. The CED is a nonpolitical I 
search organization whose statements ha\t 
won it wide respect. . 

The time has come for a solid, long-range 
study of the whole matter. Such a study 
would not affect the present budget, 
which Congress must shortly complete | 
work, This does not mean that cuts in the 
present budget are impossible. On the (0- 
trary, substantial cuts may be made esp! 
the Pres\ident’s personal appeal. 
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Ice for sous put the study should consider basic re- 
orm; it should involve a thoroughgoing new 
ord they hay sok both at Federal spending policies and 
tthe means of raising revenue. We cannot 
hearts, With rord to drift im Federal tax and budget pol- 
The way to halt the present drift is to 
st, that daijy jefine public attitudes toward taxes and 
thought and - pudget, and to overhaul our system ac- 
arest Lord, tg sordingly- ‘ 
ck, 1¢ Myth of Domestic Jurisdiction in the 
tee Hungarian Revolution 
R. Verbalis rs 
IJ. P. Prop, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ch Choir, qi. or 
Dies HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
F. Denby, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
lins. Thursday, May 23, 1957 


oir, directeq 


leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
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med February 1, 1957, issue of the publication 
ies vinices Free China and Asia, entitled “The Myth 
i? of Domestic Jurisdiction in the Hun- 
arian Revolution”: 
HE MyTH OF DOMESTIC JURISDICTION IN THE 
HuNnGaRIAN REVOLUTION 
d The recent tragic events in Hungary raise 
a question in international law of whether 
the Hungarian Government can treat the 
\RKS mass revolt as @ matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. She rejected the proposal of Dag 
A ‘Hamma jold to permit the entry into Hun- 
NE gary of U. N. observers and the Secretary 
neral to make a fact-finding tour. The 
ITATIVES jection of the entry of an alien is certainly 
n internal matter, but the request from the 
57 U.N. of which Hungary is a member state, 
‘hen jl for the entry of its agents with a special mis- 
nder leave ion of seeking world peace is of unique 
REcorp, | nature. 
ely article Article 2, paragraph 7 of the U. N. Charter 
pa Record, provides that nothing contained in the 
7: charter shall authorize the U.N. to inter- 
ene in matters which are essentially with- 
, n the domestic jurisdiction of any State, or 
the admin hall require the members to submit such 
oused great matters to settlement under the charter. 
mic. Most The nebulous reference to “domestic juris- 
the contro. diction” has been a source of constant dis- 
| advancing pute among diplomatic agents, inasmuch as 
ave lost all the extent of its operation may well deter- 
mine the sphere of the U. N. activities. It 
pet picture recalled that the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
tive at this posals made explicit provision in the wake 
ms will be of the Government of the League of Nations. 
will even Article 15, paragraph 8 of the covenant 
rts will be reads, “If the dispute between the parties 
ssible once is claimed by one of them, and is found by 
in the per- the council to arise out of a matter which 
rms. That by international law is solely within the 
jurigdiction of that party, the 
0 fast that council shall so report, and shall make no 
4 revenues recommendation as to its settlement.” At 
expansion. the San Francisco conference the sponsoring 
»velopment governments decided to omit the reference 
Lion to this to international law as a yardstick of an 
; the most internal matter. The charter seems.to en- 
confronts trust a wide area of discretion to each mem- 
Dlitical re- its own cause, yet in con- 
rents have , it_is inconceivable how 
political expediency can replace the rule of 
long-range international law, Technically, as Mr. Fen- 
h a study tion of a treaty can- 
udget, of hot run counter to its manifest object. To 
mplete its to would subject the U, N. 
uts in the the whim of the individual state and de- 


n the con- 
de despite 
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1. The clause of domestic furisdiction in 
the charter is subject to the proviso that this 
principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures, which involve com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio and other means of communication, 
the severance of diplomatic relations, block- 
ade, and other operations by air, sea or land 
forces of members of the U.N. These meas- 
ures are to be decided upon by the Security 
Council, and the decisions are subject to the 
veto power of the permanent members of the 
Council. Known it is that when the charter 
was drawn up, it was presumed that the 
U. N. could function effectively only with the 
unanimous agreement of the permanent 
members. This postulate proves untenable 
in the postwar world; the development of 
events was culminated in the adoption of 
the Uniting for the Peace Proposal. It is 
then not impossible to impose sanctions upon 
a delinquent state, if the U. N. is determined 
to apply enforcement measures. With this 
change of circumstances, the domestic clause 
is workable only if its contextual meaning 
is pari passu ascertainable by international 
law. The dispatch of U. N. agents to the 
spot of turbulence is merely a prelude to a 
series of measures leading to international 
peace and security. There is no justifiable 
reason for Hungary to reject the U. N. re- 
quest, especially for a member-state which 
is bound to fulfill, according to article, para- 
graph 2 of the charter, in good faith the 
obligations. 

2. In international law, matters of immi- 
gration restriction, granting of citizenship 
and import duties are usually considered as 
purely internal matters, unless they are regu- 
lated by treaties. In the advisory opinion 
of Nationality Decrees in Tunis and Morocco, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice decided that a matter ceases to be of 
domestic jurisdiction if it is regulated by an 
international treaty. 

When the World War I ended, treaties 
were concluded to protect the interest ef the 
minorities in the postwar Europe. In Po- 
land, for instance, many colonists who were 
formerly German nationals and domiciled in 
Polish territory belonging to Germany before 
the war had acquired Polish nationality 
following the defeat of Germany. It was 
agreed by the treaty powers that all Polish 
nationals should be equal before the law 
and should enjoy the same civil and political 
rights without distinction as to race, lan- 
guage, or religion. Polish nationals who be- 
longed to racial, religious, or linguistic mi- 
norities were entitled to the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the other 
Polish nationals. It is particularly noted 
that in the Minorities Treaty, it contains 
the provision: “Poland agrees that the stipu- 
lations in the foregoing articles, so far as 
they affect persons belonging to racial, reli- 
gious, or linguistic minorities, constitute 
obligations of international concern and 
shall be placed under the guaranty of the 
League of Nations.” If the minorities’ in- 
terest is of international concern, the mass 
revolt in Hungary is a fortiori a matter of 
international concern, as it symbolizes a re- 
volt against the oppressive Communist rule 
in search of the beacon of freedom. 

Again in international fluvial law, naviga- 
ble rivers traversing several riparian states 
are also matters of international concern. 
In the act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815, 
the powers whose territories were separated 
or traversed by the same navigable river 
undertook to settle by common agreement all 
questions affecting navigation thereon. The 
concept of community of interest has re- 
leased international rivers from the bond of 
domestic jurisdiction. This community of 
interest in a navigable river becomes the 
basis of a common legal right, the essential 
features of which are the perfect equality 
of ail riparian states in the use of the whole 
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course of the river and the exclusion of any 
preferential privilege of any one riparian 
state in relation to the others. 

The foregoing portrayed matters of inter- 
national concern are all regulated by trea- 
ties. In fluvial law the right to navigable 
rivers which traversed two or more States 
prior to 1815 was not regulated by any gen- 
eral principle, and formed a subject of con- 
stant dispute. In the absence of Minorities 
Treaty the linguistic or racial minorities 
would have been discriminated against. Un- 
der the Charter of the U. N. nothing is of 
more international concern than threat to 
peace, breach of peace and acts of aggression. 
The charter provides for pacific settlement of 
disputes and enforcement measures in chap- 
ter 6 and 7 respectively, to which both Soviet 
Russia and Hungary agree, as member states, 
to fulfill in good faith. The Russian con- 
duct of suppressing the Hungarian revolt 
by armed forces and subjecting the mass 
civilians to deportation to Siberia testifies 
to the flagrant violation of its treaty obliga- 
tions as a member-state of the U. N. which 
professes to respect human rights and to 
take effective measures for the prevention 
of breach of the peace. The Hungarian plea 
of domestic jurisdiction is an abuse of the 
discretionary power in international law. It 
is time for the U. N. to salvage the sinking 
boat by preventing any recurrence of the 
Hungarian episode in the interest of the 
freedom-seeking peoples. 





It Is Written— 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, his name 
was Joseph A. Reynolds. Profession, 
chief editorial writer and assistant man- 
aging editor. Place of employment, the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass. 

The harder he worked, the more Joe 
enjoyed it, because writing was his life. 

Words and phrases, their beauty, 
power, and clarity—these were his cre- 
ative tools. ‘ 

His material was the teeming variety 
of human experience. Carpenter or doc- 
tor; housewife, clerk, or worker on the 
assembly line; each has its own special 
skill, its special challenges, its special 
vocabulary. 

Joe Reynolds knew that life in the 
United States would be 170 million iso- 
lated areas of activity, if we did not have 
the magic of a mother tongue to unite 
our people so that they would learn to 
understand and respect differences, and 
to cooperate where common action is 
necessary. 

Joe thought things out before he 
reached for the keys of his typewriter. 

Then he wrote with the grace and 
persuasive sincerity that comes only to 
the few who discover the great potentials 
of our language, because they search and 
find its treasures. 

These he shared with the widening cir- 
cle of readers who turned to the editorial 
page of the Tribune for information and 
enlightenment on the problems of our 
times. 

From typewriter to printed page to 
the eyes and minis of his appreciative 
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audience, the personality and ability of 
Joe Reynolds flowed, illuminating the art 
of communication. 

Then death struck—suddenly. 

The melody of his words has ended, 
but the memory of them lives on. 

In tribute to a warm-hearted human 
being and a gifted writer, under unani- 
mous consent I include in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the story of Joe Reynolds’ 
life, as it appeared in the May 15 issue of 
the Evening Tribune, published in Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

DeatuH ENps BRILLIANT CAREER OF NEWSMAN 


Joseph A. Reynolds, assistant managing 
editor of the Eagle-Tribune and a member 
of the reportorial staffs of the two papers 
since 1929, died unexpectedly early Wednes- 
day of an acute coronary thrombosis. He 
was 47 years old. 

His home was at 127 Garden Street. 

Possessed of a very fertile mind together 
with an interest in everything he under- 
took, he quickly grew to be a very able 
reporter. Later, when he became the Eve- 
ning Tribune’s chief editorial writer, he 
wrote with a facile style that soon won him 
a host of constant readers. 

He was described as having the faculty 
of being able to extract from a subject some- 
thing that was worth listening to. He gained 
the interest of his readers, because he was 
interested in so many things himself, and 
was often complimented for his excellent 
choice of words in a live, colloquial style. 

The reason for his successful writing was 
the fact that he was an avid researcher and 
constantly sought to improve his knowledge 
on various matters. Oblivious to the praise 
of his readers and coworkers alike he was 
never satisfied and his library of well- 
thumbed books on many subjects testified 
to his search for the truth and his eagerness 
to add to an amazing vocabulary. He firmly 
believed that to be a writer one has’to master 
the groundwork. , 

As an editorial writer, he had a very defi- 
nite*- human touch, often with just enough 
humor to make the reading attractive, yet 
he never clowned. His writings were recom- 
mended reading for English students in 
many classes. 


KEEN INTEREST IN POETRY 


Quite apart from his newspaper work, 
Joseph A. Reynolds had a little-known side 
that led him to a keen interest in poetry, 
possibly his major interest. He saw beauty 
in many things and wrote verse for his own 
edification, releasing but few of his poems for 
publication, 

He was intimately familiar with the works 
of many poets, but really was a student of 
the poetry of Robert Frost. An editorial 
which he wrote on the famed poet some 
years ago, concerning his schooling in Law- 
rence, was so well done as the result of 
painstaking research, that it caused the 
distinguished New England poet to inquire 
which of his classmates had done the article. 

Within recent weeks he had also been com- 
mended for an editorial which he wrote on 
the late poet, Richard Hovey. 

JOINED EAGLE STAFF 


Mr. Reynolds joined the Lawrence Daily 
Eagle staff as a reporter of lodge and club 
activities on January 3, 1929, and except for 
a 3-year service with the Air Forces, had been 
with the paper since that time. He had 
successfully Moved on to more responsible 
assignments and, prior to becoming chief 
editorial writer, had covered superior crimi- 
nal court, including several outstanding 
murder trials. 

Following the death of John A. O’Hearn, 
managing editor, he was promoted to the 
responsible position of assistant managing 
editor September 10, 1956. 
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Born in Lawrence December 17, 1909, the 
son of the late Clarence A. and Mary G. 
(Doyle) Reynolds, he moved with his family 
to Salem but returned to Lawrence when 
the home of the family was burned out in 
the Salem fire. Later, His parents lived for 
a time in Lynn, but again came back to 
Lawrence to establish residence. He at-~- 
tended the John R. Rollins school and grad- 
uated from Lawrence High School in 1927, 
with the distinction of delivering the class 
prophecy as a result of his outstanding 
marks in English. 

SERVED IN AIR FORCES 


Mr. Reynolds had a host of friends due 
to a pleasing personality in addition to his 
abilities and had endeared himself to the 
entire staff. 

His hobbies ranged over a variety of sub- 
jects, but mostly he liked the outdoors and 
he liked to skate and swim. 

His reportorial career was interrupted with 
the advent of World War II when he entered 
the Army in November 1942. He was as- 
signed to a squadron in the Ferry Command 
of the Army Air Forces and received his 
training in Atlantic City, N. J. Later he 
served at Buffalo, N. Y., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Romulus, Mich., airbases before being sta- 
tioned for 13 months with the Air Transport 
Command in Nome, Alaska. He was dis- 

at Great Falls, Mont. in December 
1945, with the rank of sergeant. 
FUNERAL SATURDAY 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna P. 
(Pfeiffer) Reynolds; a brother, Edward P. 
Reynolds, a major in the Air Force stationed 
at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss.; a sister, Mar- 
jorie, wife of Walter V. Lake, Walnut Street; 
two nieces and a nephew. 

The funeral will be held from the Mc- 
Auliffe Memorial, 137 Lawrence Street, Sat- 
urday with a solemn high mass. of requiem 
at 9 a. m. in St. Lawrence’s church. Burial 
will be in Ridgewood cemetery, North An- 
dover. Calling hours will be today and Fri- 
day from 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 p. m. 


Stubborn Boondoggle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr.ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish te include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News, 
May 22, entitled “Stubborn Boondoggle”: 

StTussorN BOONDOGGLE 

The Senate economizers and budget cutters 

have just submitted to a test of good faith; 
and they flunked it 61 to 17. 
’ By that vote they stuck $30 million into 
a so-called supplemental appropriation bill 
to buy tungsten at $50 a ton, roughly $20 
over the market price. 

The main excuse was to encourage Ameri- 
can mining of tungsten, used in the manu- 
facture of steel, for a stockpile in case of 


war. But the largest company to cash in 
from’ 


on this handout gets its tungsten 
foreign mines, according to a House com-~- 
mittee report. 

Three times the House has refused to per- 
mit this squander. But the Senate seems 
determined to jam it down House throat, 
despite a bristling fight it by Senators 
Witt1aMs of Delaware, Lauscne of Ohio, and 
others. ; 


\ 
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~v 
Arthus Flemming, the former Ofice ,, De 
fense Mobilization Chief who was iy >)... 
of stockpiling, said the Governmen: .* 
enough tungsten fora 5-year hot war o,. 
of the beneficiaries of the subsidy recenti 
estimated the stockpile was big enous), 
meet all needs for 18 years. ai 
Well the House—bless its hard-fisted ay 
propriations Committee—isn’t likely to stang 
for this deal. But in the Senate, econoy, 
apparently is no virtue when a pet joo,. 
doggle is involved. 


t 
Q 
Ol. 


Unplanned Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks, I woul 
like to include an article by Kenneth p. 
Pomeroy, Chief Forester of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, which ap. 
peared in the May issue of the maga- 
zine American Forests. 


In this report we are reminded that 
what appears to be new may be but an 
extension or a revision of the old. We 
hear a great deal at this time abou 
policies to terminate Federal supervision 
of the Indian Tribes so that these first- 
Americans might assume the full stature 
of their citizenship. The very title of 
this article is more indicative of what 
has actually occurred in this field, and! 
recommend this review of Indian policy, 
or lack of policy, to Members who are 
currently giving study to legislation af- 
fecting the Indian tribes still under the 
supervision of the Federal Government. 


The article follows: 
UNPLANNED POLICIES 
«By Kenneth B. Pomeroy) 


By the middle of April 1957 both Houses 
of Congress had recommended deferment of 
sales of tribal property involved in Public 
Law 587 covering termination of Federal su- 
pervision over the Klamath Tribe of Indians 
(see Uproar on Klamath Reservation, 
American Forests, January 1957). Although 
the newly amended versions of S. 469 still 
must go to conference to iron out other dil- 
ferences, there is assurance that all inter- 
ested parties are being granted a grace pe- 
riod of approximately 15 months in which to 
answer the $64,000 question: How can Fed- 
eral supervision be terminated in a way that 
will (1) be in the best interest of the In- 
dians; and (2) insure sustained-yield man- 
agement of the timber resource as well 
protection of water, wildlife, and other re- 
sources? 

Although all the facts needed for evalua- 
tion of Klamath problems have not been re- 
leased, ‘the ranks of public opinion already 
are forming. Poised on one side are thos 
with a financial interest in immediate liq 
tiidation of Kiamath assets. This means 
selling the land (timbered or otherwise) 
on the open market in relatively small lots. 
Others feel that Federal purchase is the 
only way to insure protection and wise use 
of all the resources. Still others contend 
that private industry should manage thé 
property. They point out that 51.6 percen! 
of the State of Oregon already is in Feder! 
ownership, with accompanying restrictions © 
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the tax base and to opportunities for free 


“an decisions reached, whatever they may 
be, will have @ significant impact on Indians 
and their resources for many years to come. 
The American Forestry Association believes 
that this case, and others in the offing, must 
pe settled by the Congress of the United 
states on the basis of what is best for the 
yitimate benefit of both the Indians and 
their resources, for the welfare of man is 
tied inseparably to his use of available re- 
sources. In view of the decisions being made, 
the American Forestry Association believes 
that a recapitulation of Federal-Indian land 

cies since the Gays of our forefathers is 
now in order. In short, a groundwork based 
on historical precedents must be laid. This 
article will be followed at intervals by 
analyses of Klamath wildlife, water, grazing, 
and timber resources; and discussion of 
termination plans when all the facts be- 
come available. Readers will require this 
information in deciding intelligently wheth- 
er public acquisition is or is not the proper 
solution to Klamath and to some 6 million 
acres of other commercial forests in Indian 
ownership in Oregon and other States. To 


date no such proposal has been made in 
, but there are ample indications 


that such a bill may be introduced as soon 
as the present deferment bill clears the way. 
And now to history. “ 
EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL-INDIAN LAND POLICIES 
In the first century following the birth 
of the United States, the irresistible pressure 
of an aggressive, land-hungry flood of mi- 
grants produced problems which were met 
as current exigencies seemed to dictate. 
Federal policy, veering with public opinion, 
contributed directly to some of the darkest 
in American history—the Cherokee 
Trail of Tears, and the unjust imprisonment 
of Chief Osceola. 

Today the beginning of a fifth major trend 
is apparent—termination of Federal super- 
vision over tribal affairs. Termination laws 
affecting nine tribes have been enacted by 
Congress since 1954. Four new proposals are 
before congressional committees and two 
additional tribes are preparing for termina- 


tion. : 

Will history disclose that this policy is 
the product of wisdom and statesmanship? 
Or will it show that the clamors of divergent 
interests have obscured the best solutions? 
And how have other policies fared? 


INTEGRATION 
From the beginning of French colonization 
in America, were encouraged to adopt 


Christian ways and to remain in close con- 
tact with the settlements. Intermarriages 
were common. The welfare of the Indians 
also received the attention of the early Eng- 
lish settlers. In 1633 the General Court of 
Massachusetts declared that any Indians, 
who should come to the English plantations 
and live civilly and orderly, should have 
allotments, to the customs of the 
English. (For much of the historical ma- 
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reservations went to the tribes for communal 
use rather than to individual Indians. 
Colonial law generally guaranteed the In- 
dians protection in their land holdings. In 
the Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
the King of England declared that the several 
nations or tribes of Indians should not be 
disturbed in the possession of lands re- 
served to them. The United States incor- 
porated similar policy into its basic law in 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 (1 Stat. 50). 


ISOLATION 


A great migration of settlers across the 
eastern mountains,. immediately following 
the Revolutionary War, resulted in frequent 
clashes with the Indians in the Ohio Valley 
and in the area to the southwest of Vir- 
ginia. Each race became embittered by the 
conduct of some representatives of the other 
and the achievement of peaceful coexistence 
seemed impossible. Dissatisfaction also was 
increasing in the older settlements. Efforts 
to provide Indians with hunting grounds 
had failed and attempts to encourage their 
self-support as farmers were generally un- 
successful, 

These difficulties began to come to a head 
in 1802 when the area that later became Ala- 
bama and Mississippi was ceded by Georgia 
to the United States on condition that the 
Federal Government extinguish the Indian 
title within the State of Georgia. A means 
of settlement appeared unexpectedly with 
acquisition of the Louisiana Territory and 
President Jefferson suggested removal of the 
Indians to locations west of the Mississippi 
River. Although a few Indians moved west- 
ward voluntarily, the others refused and 
relatively little was accomplished during the 
next two decades. Lack of funds and con- 
flicting claims also added to the difficulties. 

In 1825 President Monroe told Congress ex- 
perience had clearly demonstrated the im- 
possibility of the Indians remaining within 
the present States. He recommended their 
removal westward where they could have ade- 
quate lands, and live in their own manner. 
Five years later President Jackson approved 
the act of May 28, 1830 (4 Stat. 411), “To 
provide for an exchangeof lands with the 
Indians residing in any of the States or 
Territories, and for their removal west of 
the River Mississippi.” Reelection of Presi- 
dent Jackson by a decisive majority in 1832 
indicated general approval of his policies for 
complete removal of the Indians from con- 
tact with the white civilization. These 
policies were spelled out in detail in the 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1834 which covered 
regulation of trade and social relationships 
with Indians living in Indian territory. 

Isolation attempts failed when southern 
and Lake States tribes resisted efforts to 
make them leave their homelands. Also na- 
tional confidence in a policy of enforced re- 
moval was shaken by the tragic experience 
of the Cherokee Nation. After 23 years of 
negotiations and repeated treaties providing 
for removal further west, the Menominee 
tribe in 1854 was given a permanent reserva- 
tion within their ancestral homelands in 
Wisconsin, 

SEGREGATION 


In the two decades immediately preceding 
and following the War Between the States, 
many people concerned with Indian affairs 
came to the belief that the tribes should be 
Iocated permanently on reservations which 
contained only enough land for actual occu- 
pancy; the land should be assigned to them 
in severalty (severalty—Webster: “In or of 
one’s own right.” As distinguished from the 
usual communal ownership of tribal In- 
dians), and the Indians required to live upon 
and cultivate the tracts assigned; and suffi- 
cient materials and equipment should be 
provided to enable the Indians to establish 
themselves as farmers. This concept de- 
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veloped partially from the pressure of immi- 
grants for new land; from a feeling that the 
Nation’s strength layin widespread owner- 
ship of individual farms; and from attempts 
to confine certain nomadic and warlike 
tribes within definite bounds. 

Construction of transcontinental rail- 
reads, the accelerated westward march of 
western civilization, and the continually 
rising tide of immigration established the 
belief that Indians could not be segregated 
indefinitely from non-Indians. Proponents 
of allotment became the dominant force 
and in 1887 secured passage of the General 
Allotment Act. 

ASSIMILATION 


New concepts do not spring forth ready- 
made and this change resulted from previ- 
ous experiments over a period of 70 years. 

As early as 1817 Congress permitted war- 
riors who had assisted the United States in 
the Creek War to select 640-acre tracts for 
use so long as they continued to occupy the 
land. In the same year a treaty with the 
Lower Cherokees contained similar provi- 
sions. Subsequent treaties with other tribes 
often provided for grants of land to chiefs 
and subchiefs, perhaps as an inducement to 
accept the treaties. 

The growing sentiment for individual al- 
lotments is indicated in Commissioner T. 
Hartley Crawford’s report of 1838: “Unless 
some system is worked out by which there 
shall be a separate allotment of land to each 
individual whom the scheme shall entitle 
to it, you will look in vain for any general 
casting off of savagism. Common property 
and civilization cannot coexist.” 

Congress accepted the suggestion and in 
1839 granted the Brotherton Indians free 
title to individual shares of land in Wiscon- 
sin. Apparently the result was encouraging 
because similar. action was taken with the 
Stockbridge Indians in 1843. Both tribes 
weresgiven the full rights and privileges of 
citizenship. A later report indicates that 
by 1872 more than half of the Stockbridge 
Indians had decided to take shares of tribal 
property. 

Although reports in the 1870’s disclosed 
that many Indians were disposing of earlier 
allotments at a fraction of their real value, 
the conviction continued to grow that civ- 
ilization was not possible without individual 
ownership of land. 

The General Allotment Act of 1887 pro- 
vided for the allotment of land suitable for 
agriculture or grazing within the various 
reservations in quantities of 160 acres each 
to heads of families, 80 acres each to single 
persons or orphans, and 40 acres to each 
minor child; the issuance of patents to be 
held in trust for a period of 25 years; and 
purchase by the Government.of excess reser- 
vation lands not allotted for the sole pur- 
pose of securing homes to actual settlers. 
On some reservations, over 50 percent of the 
acreage was declared surplus. Half a cen- 
tury later the unclaimed residue of surplus 
land was returned to tribal ownership under 
the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934, some as 
recently as 1950. 

Although some Indians favored allotment, 
particularly mixed bloods and others with 
personal interests, opposition persisted for 
years in various tribes. The Menominee, 
Red Lake, New York, and most Southwestern 
reservations, for example, still remain com- 
pletely in tribal ownership. The Klamath 
Indians, however, accepted 775 allotments 
between 1887 and 1897. 


Unforeseen problems began to arise almost 
as soon as. the General Allotment Act was 
passed. Some allotters could not work their 
lands because they lived somewhere else, 
had only a fractional interest in the land, 
were too old, disabled or otherwise inca- 
pable. Also many did not know how to or 
wish to farm. Furthermore, most grazing 
allotments were too small for an economic 
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unit. Consequently, when Congress provided 
for leasing in 1891, many Indians turned to 
this method of management. Efforts to 
prevent indiscriminate leasing resulted in 
great confusion, a condition soon intensified 
by the inheritance of allotments. By 1900 
thousands of inherited tracts were unat- 
tended and year by year heirship problems 
became more complex. In order to make pro- 
ductive fuse of the land and to provide for 
the needs of elderly people Congress, in 
1902, authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to make sales under certain conditions. 

Within the next few years a number of 
acts, pertaining to specific reservations, pro- 
vided for allotment and opening to settle- 
ment or sale of the surplus lands. Indian 
holdings were disposed of rapidly under these 
various provisions, and by 1920 much of 
the better agricultural land had passed into 
white ownership. Between 1887 and the 
abandonment of the allotment policy in 1934, 
indian reservations shrank from 138 million 
acres to 47,311,099 acres. 

RESTORATION 


Although the supporters of the General 
Allotment Act confidently had predicted that 
the “Indian problem” would be solved in 
25 years, it eventually became apparent they 
had failed to foresee the conditions that 
would develop. Indications of an impending 
reversal of policy appeared in 1928: when 
Congress authorized the’ Navaho tribe to 
purchase 258,000 acres with tribal funds and 
to lease 460,000 acres of private land. 

The new era, now referred to by some as 
a return to segregation, blossomed with the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. This 
act, also known as the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
provided a new lease on life for the reserva- 
tion system. It forbade further allotments 
of land; prevented future alienation of re- 
stricted tribal lands; restored-to tribal owner- 
ship the remaining surplus lands of any 
reservation previously opened; gave Indians 
the right to establish corporations and made 
available a $10 million credit fund for the 
development of Indian resources; granted 
tribal councils greater authority; authogized 
the acquisition of lands and water rights; 
and made mandatory the practice of forest 
and range management. Acquisitions, which 
continued through 1948, aggregated 1.7 mil- 
lion acres. Restored surplus lards made up 
most of the balance and the total increased 
from 47 to 56 million acres before the tide 
turned. 

All tribes did not accept the IRA act. 
Some felt it to be a step backward and 
others have stated since that it prevented 
Indian progress for 20 years. 

The golden era ended in 1952 when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was instructed to 
terminate Federal supervision over Indians 
as rapidly as possible. The magnitude of the 
reversal is apparent by comparison with 
1948, a year in which 2,500 acquisition cases 
were processed, 818,000 acres of open lands 
were returned to the Colville tribe and a 
proposal was made for a $25 million fund 
for acquisition of. land and resale to the 
Indians. 

At high tide, 1945 to 1950, Indian holdings 
were classified as 0.5 million acres in irri- 
gated farms, 3 million acres of dry farms, 34 
million acres of grazing land, 16 million 
acres of forest of which only 6 million acres 
were commercial forest, and 3 million acres 
of barren or waste land. 

Since 1952 the issuance of patents in fee 
and sales of land have alienated an average 
of 400,000 acres annually. These actions 
have been taken at the request of the indi- 
viduals or tribes concerned and have been 
stimulated greatly by the recent increases 
in land values. 

Two very significant events occurred in 
1938 and 1941 when the Supreme Court 
finally affirmed the complete ownership by 
the Indians of their Jands; and rejected the 
legal theory that the Indians had only a right 
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to use the lands held in trust status except 
where they had been bought and paid for. 


‘A third event, one which may have set a 


precedent for actions yet to develop, took 
place in 1940. ,Then Congress refunded the 
taxes thousands of Indians had been forced 
to pay when they were deprived without 
their consent, of a vested property right to 
a tax exemption. Numerous claims, begin- 
ning with the Choctaw Nation v. United 
States in 1881 (119 U. S. 1, p. 41) have re- 
peatedly defined the legal and moral obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government as a trustee 
of Indian property. Under one such action 
the Menominee Indians were awarded $8.5 
million. These various actions and the fact 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is en- 
gulfed in some 3,000 land laws should be 
kept in mind in evaluating any proposals 
that may develop for disposal of Indian 
land. Somebody could get sued. 


TERMINATION 


Present plans for termination of Federal 
supervision over Klamath and other tribes 
did not develop overnight although the 
impact in some quarters may have seemed 
so. A-treaty of January 31, 1855 (10 Stat. 
1159), indicates a belief a century ago that 
the Wyandot Indians no longer needed Fed- 
eral supervision. This treaty provided term- 
ination of their relations with the United 
States as an Indian tribe; subdivision of the 
land and patenting in fee simple to in- 
dividual members; appointment of three 
commissioners to make a fair division; prep- 
aration of a tribal membership list; guard- 
ianship for those not competent to handle 
their own affairs; relief from taxation for 5 
years after Kansas shall become a State; 
and the granting of full rights, privileges 
and immunities of citizens. The Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians of Michigan and several 
other tribes also received termination of 
tribal relationships. Apparently all mem- 
bers of these tribes did not accept the new 
freedom, for in 1949 the Secretary of the In- 
terior again relinnquished control over the 
Saginaw Chippewa Indians. 

As long ago as 1910 some of the Klamath 
Indians asked to be relieved of Federal super- 
vision. In 1928 a bill to create a Klamath 
Indian Forest, to be managed perinanently 
by the Federal Government for the benefit 
of the tribe, passed the Senate but died in a 
House Committee. In 1930 incorporation of 
the Klamath Indian corporation was pro- 
posed. In 1946 and again in 1947 bills quite 
similar to Public Law 587 were presented to 
Congress. Many of the pros and cons heard 
today were thrashed over then. Later mem- 
bers of the Klamath tribes who were opposed 
to liquidation sought passage of a law which 
would authorize pro-liquidationists to with- 
draw from tribal membership and be paid 
80 percent of the value of their individual 


The 1947 Klamath bill was a 
similar proposals had been 
Menominee, Osage, Turtle Moun 
watomie, Mission and other | 
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same privileges * * * as * * * othe, 
zens * * *, to end their status a; wang 
* * *, and to grant them all the right, al 
prerogatives pertaining to American citize. 
ship; * * * be it resolved that+:+... 
the Indian tribes * * * of California, Flor. 
ida, New York and Texas * * * shou 
freed from Federal supervision and contro} 
The Flathead, Klamath, Menominee, Potoy,. 
tomie and Chippewa tribes are also name 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 triggered 
termination laws for Menominee. Klamat, 
Alabama-Conshatta, Uintah-Ouray, Peo;i, 
Wyandot, Ottawa, 4 Paiute bands in vty 
and some 50 western Oregan bands. pp. 
ports from several sources indicate that 
termination plans for the Alabama-cop. 
shatta, Paiute and_western Oregon bands 
have been completed successfully. Only 
Klamath and Menominee, significantly the 
two containing a valuable resource, have rp 
into trouble. Here the ancient, basic stryp. 
gle for control of the land and its resources 
comes to the fore. 

This same struggle will reappear whey 
Federal supervision is removed from othe 
valuable Indian lands. Already the Colvilp 
Indians in Washington have been instructe 
under Public Law 772 of July 24, 1956, to 
submit within five years proposals for re. 
moval of Federal supervision within a rea. 
sonable time thereafter. Will resource plan. 
ners be ready when the time comes, or yil! 
we continue to stumble along, reeling from 
various pressures, as we have for so many 
decades, nay, centuries past? 

It would be helpful now if someone, 4 
decade ago, had heeded the clear signals of 
impending liquidation of the Klamath reser. 
vation. Somebody should have started 4 
comprehensive economic study of the Kiam. 
ath Basin to determine the role of the 
reservation in the overall economy. Such 
matters as soil capability, future land us, 
industrial and agricultural development, the 
tax base, the ownership pattern and dozens 
of other factors need to be weighed and 
balanced with each other. From such in- 
formation a zoning plan for land use might 
be developed. 

Today some of the timbered portions of 
alienated allotments on the reservation are 
being cleared for pasture. Question: bs 
timber or forage the best product of thes 
soils? If it’s timber, it will take 150 years 
to grow a new crop after somebody dis 
covers the mistake. 

Some other people wish to drain the wet 
lands on the reservation for grazing pu- 
poses. Again we ask, what fs the best prod 
uct and which is needed most—grass, water, 
or wildfowl? 

Fundamentally the questions regarding 
disposal of the Klamath Indian property ae 
another evidence of the tremendous pre 
sures exerted upon the Nation's natural re 
sources by a rapidly expanding population. 
Other friction points known to all include 
such things as the million acres beitg 
absorbed annually by new urban, industrial, 
highway, and other uses; land. withdrawals 
for military use; wilderness needs; oss of 
valuable agricultural and forest land ia 
flood-control projects; drainage of the nest- 
ing grounds of migratory waterfowl], to name 
just a few. 

The American Forestry Association be 
leves that thorough study of future needs 
and planned use of all the Nation's resources 
to meet these needs is mandatory. To thst 
end the association has launched 4 land 
ownership study in California. The results 
are being awaited eagerly in the hope thst 
there will be clearcut suggestions for 0% 
tional application. Meantime thorouzi 
planning for all social and economic ad)us~ 
ments incident to removal of Federal super 
vision over Indians should be accomplished 
before other tribes embark upon the ‘ 
mination trail. 
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108 triggereg IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
may, Saal Thursday, May 23, 1957 

nds in Uta, _PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
bands, Re a consent to have printed in the Ap- 
— thet MMB pendix of the Recorp an important ad- 
Son Galil gress delivered by the Honorable Joun M. 
fully. ont Borer, the distinguished senior Senator 
ificantly 12 qgtrom Maryland. This speech was given 
‘ce, have ry at a dinner of the Port of Washington, 
basic strug. pistrict of Columbia, Propeller Club on 


its resources 


National Maritime Day, May 22, 1957. 
he Senator’s remarks on our merchant 


ppear when marine and in particular in reference to 
os othe [ene Panama Canal merit the careful 
n instruct qqggreading of all Members of Congress. 


The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Propeller 
ub, ladies and gentlemen, I always look 
orward with a great deal of pleasure to 
Maritime Day. It gives me an opportunity 
9 renew old friendships in the maritime 
fraternity and, I hope, to make some new 
ones. And it usually affords an opportunity 
to talk a little about maritime matters. 
This evening, there are several thoughts 
I should like to discuss with you. But be- 
fore so doing, may I join with you in paying 
tribute to the steamship Savannah. One 
nundred and thirty-eight years ago today— 
on May 22, 1819—-she left her home port of 


24, 1956, to 
sals for re. 
ithin a reg. 
source plans 
mes, or Will 
reeling from 
or so many 


someone, 9 
r signals of 
Math reser. 
> started § 
f the Klam. 
ole of the 


pay Be Savannah, Ga., on the first transocean voy- 
na a later she arrived in Liverpool. 


It took the 
recognize the significance of that historic 
voyage. One hundred and fourteen years 
later—to be exact, in 1933—the Congress 
finally passed a joint resolution designating 
each May 22 as National Maritime Day. 

Think for a moment what a lonely, dan- 
gerous, and great adventure for American 
sapital and American seamen that trip of 
the little steamship Savannah must have 
been. Remember, it took place only 7 years 
after the War of 1812. In those early days 
when sailing ships ruled the waves and 
eam vessels were considered infernal con- 


eighed and 
m such in- 
t use might 


portions of 
rvation ar 
uestion: Is 
ct of these 
p 150 years 
ebody dis 


‘in the wet 
azing pur- 


best prod traptions, I doubt that many people were 
rass, water, as respectful of the owners, and officers, and 
ecrew of the Savannah as they should have 
regarding been, Instead of recognizing them as fore- 
roperty are Tunners of things certain to come, most of 
dous pres their contemporaries must have considered 
natural te the Savannah and her crew outright freaks. 
yopulation. However, they are rightly honored today 
all include by countless celebrations all over the United 
cres being States for the feat they accomplished and 
industrial, for their courage and wisdom. That courage 
ithdrawals and wisdom has been a sound investment 
is; loss of and we as a Nation—and the entire world 
land {a for that matter—are the beneficiaries of 
’ the nest- their brave deeds. 
1, to name Now, my friends, I want to touch briefly 
on a few general matters of vast importance 
ation be- to the American merchant marine. 
nee elle First, a word about American shipbuild- 
; resources oe we have much for which to be 
ae However, with the shortage of steel plate 
ne results as it is, we have nothing about which to 
hope that be complacent. At last count, there were 
3 for 1 en 4g ships building or on order 
thorough IA? Privately owned American shipyards. 
ic adjust In addition, the Navy is now building 43 
ral super ‘tips in private yards. Compared to the 
ymplished act that in May 1954 not a single American 
the tef- yard had received an order for an ocean- 
going vessel for more than 18 months, I think 
ve have done well in the short span of 3 





somewhat longer to - 
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Within the framework of free enterprise, 
and without the need for govermental con- 
trols, the steel companies must produce the 
types and quantities of steel plate which our 
private shipyards must have if our ships are 
not to be built in foreign yards. I am con- 
fident that the steel industry will meet this 
pressing challenge. 

‘I have been extremely pleased to observe 
that high-ranking Government officials and 
industry leaders are cooperating closely on 
many matters of advanced maritime research 
and development. 

To overcome the tremendous competitive 
advantage possessed by foreign low-wage 
maritime nations, it is incumbent upon us 
to exploit to the fullest the advantages we 
have in the way of advanced technological 
know-how. Bold, brave maritime research, 
performed by private industry, with a maxi- 
mum of Government cooperation, is needed 
now, more than ever before, as we stand at 
the threshold of replacing our war-built 
merchant fleet. Some of the same spirit and 
courage which brought about the epic voyage 
of the Savannah will serve us well in these 
days when we afe trying to design and 
build ships, and shoreside facilites, to serve— 
continuously and effectively—the commercial 
and defense needs of this country. 

Our tramp fleet is doing well—all things 
being considered. Unfortunately, the tramp 
owners are not replacing their fleets with 
vessels built in American yards. In fact, 
what profit they are now making comes from 
cargoes they obtain under the provisions of 
the cargo preference, or 50-50 bill. This I 
firmly believe. These cargoes, as you know, 
are generated in large part by Public Law 
480, our surplus agricultural disposal pro- 
gram. 

The continued existence of our tramp 
fleet depends in large measure on the pres- 
ervation and perhaps extension of our cargo 
preference bill. For that matter, the con- 
tinuation of what prosperity our subsidized 
lines are enjoying also depends on this vital 
law. 

A word concerning the cargo preference 
bill. 

First, it is my present intention to intro- 
duce later in this session of the Congress 
a bill which will require that at least 75 
percent of all Government-financed cargoes 
must be carried aboard privately owned 
American-flag. vessels, Such a measure 
seems fully justified. First, cargoes gen- 
erated by our own Government should be 
carried in major, not equal, part by pri- 
vately owned vessels flying our flag if they 
are available to perform the service at mar- 
ket rates reasonable for such vessels. Sec- 
ond, I am hopeful—and perhaps this is 
wishful thinking—that foreign aid, espe- 
cially that of a non-defense nature, will in 
the near future take a sharp decline. [I 
cannot believe that the American taxpayer 
is going to stand for many more shipments 
of jet planes to Yugoslavia, and the like. 

If foreign aid declines, thereby making it 
possible to give some long-overdue tax relief 
to our people, there will be less giveaway 

carried by our own vessels unless 
we boost their share. 

In the hearings which should result from 
the introduction of such a bill, I will be 
particularly. interested to learn how the 
Government agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration and implementation of the 
present cargo preference law are in fact 
carrying out their responsibilities. There 
are rumors that one or more construe the 
law as authorizing them to refrain from 
offering Government-generated cargoes to 
American-flag vessels in excess of 50 per 
cent of such cargoes. Certainly it was the 
intention of the Congress that the require- 
ment that at least 50 per cent be carried by 
American-flag vessels would establish a 
minimum and not a ceiling on the Ameri- 
can-flag share. 
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If administrative abuses are taking place 
in disregard of the spirit of the Congress 
and the express language of the statute, 
now is the time for the Congress to take 
appropriate steps to put an end to these 
practices and omissions. 


In this inquiry, it will be important to 
ascertain how the agencies administering 
and implementing the present_cargo prefer- 
ence law go about offering American-flag 
vessels their share. I would think it grossly 
unfair for an agency to first assign 50 per- 
cent of the tonnages to foreign-fiag vessels; 
and thereafter offer, on a short-notice basis, 
the remainder to American-flag ships. Such 
@ practice undoubtedly would afford the 
American-flag vessels too little time to make 
adequate arrangements. It. would prevent 
them from preplanning their participation 
and might cause undue rate squeezes. 

Such a practice might give an unsympa- 
thetic agency an excuse to grant or recom- 
mend waivers, thereby permitting shipment 
via foreign-flag vessels. If this practice 
exists, it must be stopped. 

And ladies and gentlemen, these hearings 
should establish the policies of the agencies 
in allocating cargoes as between conference 
and nonconference United States lines. 

I would be remiss this evening if I did not 
say a word or two about the splendid job 
done by the administration—legislatively 
and administratively—to encourage Ameri- 
can-flag lines to begin an orderly, phased 
replacement of their war-built fleets. As we 
all know, probably the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the American Merchant 
Marine today is the orderly replacement of 
over 1,000 privately owned vessels by the end 
of 1966. Over 900 of these vessels will be 20 
years old, or older, between 1962 and 1966. 
Firm commitments for the construction of 
at least 21 ships have already been made; 
and, with such well-conceived plans as its 
“trade-in and build” program, the Maritime 
Administration and the shipping industry 
are intelligently facing up to the problem. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
direct your attention to a certain matter 
which I believe vitally affects the defense 
of this Nation—a vital matter which could 
directly affect the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. I refer to the recently accelerated 
campaign to bring about the internation- 
alization of the Panama Canal. 

One of the greatest maritime investments 
of the United States was the Panama Canal. 
It has proven indispensable to our maritime 
commerce and to our national defense. 

On May 6, 1957, in my weekly newsletter, 
I predicted, and I quote: “With jurisdiction 
of the Suez Canal still in delicate imbalance, 
it can be anticipated that the call for inter- 
nationalization of. the Panama Canal will 
soon be sounded by the far left quarter 
of the political spectrum.” . 

We did not have long to wait. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Star of May 8, 1957, 
the cry to give away the Panama Canal was 
made on May 7 right here in Washington. 

Dr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, declared in all seriousness that 
America should give up control of the 
Panama Canal and place it under the juris- 
diction of the United Nations; the United 
Nations, let us not forget, where Soviet Rus- 
sia has equal voting power with the United 
States in the Security Council and where 
she can completely frustrate the work of 
that body with the veto. 

Dr. Cousins saw what he considered a “for- 
tunate” opportunity for the United States 
to show the world that it practices what it 
preaches in insisting on the international- 
ization of the Suez Canal. 

Disregarding the completely different his- 
torical backgrounds of the two waterways, 
he expressed the belief that, and I quote: 
“We are in the fortunate position of being 
able to use the canal” to help bring peace to 
the troubled Middle East. To continue quot- 
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ing: “Our relations with the Arab countries 
would profit more from such an example 
than from the kind of military aid that is 
now being sought,” Dr. Cousins claimed. 

This dangerous brand of naive idealism 
during these peririlous times when hard- 
headed realism should be at a premium must 
not be allowed to gain the upper hand in 
the conduct of our international affairs. I 
will go even further and say that if the 
United States internationalizes the Panama 
Canal at this dangerous juncture in inter- 
national relations it will sign the death war- 
rant for the entire Western Hemisphere. 

As a passionate advocate of world govern- 
ment, Dr. Cousins has often proposed fuzzy- 
minded schemes, designed to relegate the 
United States to the posftion of a mere 
vassel state in a world government where 
we would pay the lion’s share of the cost 
and be out-voted on every issue. Of course, 
if one is willing to give away the entire 
country, it is not surprising that he might 
also want to give away the canal. 

There is little or no analogy between the 
Panama Canal and the Suez Canal. 

The juridicial basis for American control 
of the Panama Canal rests in three impor- 
tant treaties; 1901, 1903 and 1914. ~ 

There is oné overriding fact which must 
be kept ever in mind: The Panama Canal 
and the Panama Canal Zone for all prac- 
tical purposes is the sovereign territory of 
the United States of America. The United 
States has permanent rights to occupy, use, 
and defend the area; and the canal is avail- 
able to the commercial vessels and warships 
of all nations, without discrimination, except 
during wartime. 

We foresaw its importance and under the 
inspired leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 


and Col. George W. Goethals of the Army. 


engineers, dug it, paid for it by the terms 
of the treaty, and authorized its secured 
sovereignty under the Canal Zone until the 
end of time. Any attempt to abrogate or 
nullify that treaty is strictly an affair be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama and no unilateral 
decision can be made to change the status 
quo. 

No other nation or combination of na- 
tions—and this would include the United 
Nations—has a right or even the legal means 
to upset this status quo. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, has 
been operated by the private corporation 
which created it. This company is incor- 
porated in accordance’ with the laws of 
France, has Egyptian nationality, and is in- 
ternational in character. It held conces- 
sionary rights to operate the canal until 
1968, after which the waterway was to revert 
to the Egyptian Government. 

The net investment of the United States 
in the Panama Canal, which has been called 
the greatest engineering feat of all times, 
as of June 30, 1955, was $368,004,765. To 
this staggering sum must be added the very 
heavy costs over the years for the mainte- 
nance of the Armed Forces on the Isthmus 
for defense purposes. 

The Suez Canal, on the other hand, is 
a 105-mile lockless waterway cut across bar- 
ren desert land and cost only about $92,- 
414,000 to construct. The cutting of this 
channel across the Isthmus from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea, was mere child's 
play, compared to the construction of the 
Panama Canal. In fact, when the work at 
Panama was at its height, the American 
Goyernment was excavating the equivalent 
of a Suez Canal-every 15 months—and it 
took 10 years to build the Panama Canal. 

To claim that because the United States 
advocates the internationalization of the 
Suez Canal it must, to be consistent and 
show good faith and to earn good will, inter- 
nationalize the Panama Canal, is utterly 
ridiculous. 


- 
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If this brand of perverted logic is tobe 
the criteria for the conduct of our affairs, 
then the next step would be to internation- 
alize the Erie Canal or the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. I have no doubt but that some of our 
more dedicated internationalists would re- 
joice if we did just that. But so long as I 
am a United States Senator, I shall jealously 
guard the sovereign rights of this Nation 
and its pledged word in treaties with other 
nations. 

I can readily understand the motivation 
of some of those in our midst who would 
like to see the most valuable maritime pos- 
session of the United States lying outside its 
continental limits internationalized. For it 
is an established fact that it is a funda- 
mental object of Soviet Russian foreign 
policy to place the Panama Canal under 
Communist control. 

There have been reliable reports that, to 
accomplish this, Communist agitators, 
trained at the State College of Political and 
Economic Science at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
the propaganda educational center of inter- 
national communism, are being sent to Cen- 
tral America to direct it. 

This dedicated effort of international com- 
munism to wrest control of the canal from 
the United States is not something new or 
novel. 

On March 25, 1954, before the Internal 
Security. Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Spruille Braden testified that 
this Communist agitation has been going on 
for some time. Mr. Braden, our former Am- 
bassador to Colombia and former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American affairs, 
said, and I quote: “Going back to 1941, when 
I was in Colombia, I began sounding warn- 
ings to the State Department about the 
menace of communism in this hemisphere, 
and during the war—1943 and 1944—there 
were repeated dispatches in which I said 
that this is the gravest peril we face and 
that after the war it is going to be most 
serious.” 

Then Mr. Braden revealed to the subcom- 
mittee evidences that pro-Soviet officials of 
the State Department tried in vain to sabo- 
tage America’s interests in the Panama Canal 
through the United Nations. 

We have seen in the past 10 years the 
deadly tentacles of international communism 
spread first over eastern Europe and the 
Balkans; then over China; and then into 
southeast Asia. Now we see these tentacles 
probing the Middle East and Africa. The 
wanton death, destruction, and human 
slavery which they have left in their wake 
is a matter of history. We know the master- 
minds of the Kremlin have their eyes leveled 
on the Central American and South Ameri- 
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served to impress upon the Americay »,,, 
the absolute necessity of a canal acros: .. 
Isthmus of Panama for this defense y._ 
that the canal has been built, i: «..” 
as a veritable Gibraltar for the Americas 
defense of this hemisphere. ae 
This suicidal proposal to dissolye 4p,, 
ican control of the Panama Cana! has },., 
voiced by many Americans in high place .., 
low. I do not charge that these pes), 
are necessarily pro-Communist. I do « 
however, that the proposal itself, shoulg 
be carried out, would place the right hang .; 
international communism at the very thro. 
of the Western Hemisphere. aa 
Dr. Cousins, I am confident, is since, 
in his proposal. I am sure that he is mo. 
vated by the highest ideals and seeks only 
a world of peace and harmony. Howeye, 
these are trying times when dubious ¢:, 
periments in good will must not be alloweg 
to take precedence over hardheaded realig,, 
For the very survival of our Nation and ti. 
entire free world hangs in the balance. | 
Thank you very much. 


Resolutions on the Panama Canal 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrr- 
orpD, I include the following two resolu. 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal 
situation—one from the Panama Canal 
Society of Chicago and the second from 
the New York Society of the Panama 
Canal: 

RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE 

PANAMA CANAL, SOCIETY OF CHICAGO 


Whereas the Panama Canal situation has 
been dangerously simmering for over 2 years 
without constructive results; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the Panama 
Canal to meet increasing traffic requirements 
has become more and more acute and the 
absolute need for a speedy determination of 
the overall subject is of the most vital im- 
portance; and 

Whereas there is developing a determined 
movement to force the Congress into author- 
izing a sea-level canal and to which radical 
change practically all engineers familiar with 
local Canal Zone conditions are unalterably 
opposed as a dangerous and costly experi- 
ment not warranted or supported by experi- 
ence gained over 42 years of Panama Canal 
operation and maintenance: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Chicago at its 34th annual reunion at Chi- 
eago, May 4, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, leg- 
islation providing for the creation of a 
independent Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion to study and review all the problems 
involved in the matter of increased capacity 
for the canal, with recommendations in the 
premises. 

2. That copies of this resolution be ‘ur 
nished the press and the Members of Cou- 
gress. 

The Panama Canal Society of Chicago con 
sists almost entirely of men and women ¥)° 
worked on the construction of the cau# 
between the years 1904 and 1914. 
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since the founding of the society 34 years 
we have met annually in Chicago to re- 
ew old acquaintances and relive experiences 
new ‘nal days. Our interests in the future 
of the Panama Canal are inherently para- 
—_— F. S. WICHMAN, 
P President. 
H. L. Sruntz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
RESOLUTIONS RE PANAMA CANAL BY THE NEW 
York SocIETY OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


whereas certain prominent individuals 
and groups have advocated internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal for divers and 
naive reasons; and 

Whereas considerable agitation is being 
fomented in Panama for the nationaliza- 
tion of the canal or for vast increases in the 
annual payments to the Republic of Panama 
above those now provided in the existing 
treaties; and 

Whereas the advocates of a sea-level canal 
are constantly pressuring the Congress to 
authorize this futile and extravagant ad- 
yenture; and 

whereas it is apparent that transit facili- 
ties of the canal will be inadequate in the 
near future and that increased capacity 
should be studied now and provided for by 
the Congress; therefore be it 

Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual meeting in New 
york, May 4, 1957, as follows: 

1. That the society respectfully and most 
earnestly urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, without further delay, legis- 
lation providing for the creation of an in- 
dependent Interoceanic Canals Commission 
to study and review all of the problems in- 
yolved and to report back to the Congress 
with its recommendations in the premises. 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the authors, in the Congress, of measures 
providing for the creation of the proposed 
Interoceanic Canals Commission, and to 


,members of the Congregsional committees 


charged with the duty of considering legisla- 
tion dealing with the Panama Canal, the 
me$ropolitan press and to the other Panama 
societies in the United States. 
R. W. Hesarp, President. 
JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 





Secretary. 
Postage Rates on Second- and Third-Class 
Mail ss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
quest, I herewith submit for inclusion 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
Virginia State Convention NALC at 
meeting in Roanoke, Va., on May 5 


Whereas the average revenue per handlin: 
of each piece of mail in the post office dure 
ing fiscal year 1956 was one-third cent per 
Piece; loss on the handling of 

was $231 million out of a 
deficit of $464.9 million; an 

Whereas although 
Postal deficit are unrelated; the deficit is a 
constant factor in our efforts for equitable 
pay and better working conditions; and 

Whereas regardless of opinion as to 
Whether the post office should be operated 
88 & public service or on a break-even basis, 
the second class and third class users are 





a 
pay and the. 
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a minority of postal patrons and use the 
mails on a profit-making basis; and 

Whereas the letter carrier has borne the 
brunt of the economy efforts for over 7 years 
in the elimination of two trips daily (more 
work at same pay), delay in route adjust- 
ments, delay in the payment of uniform al- 
lowance, and the delay in mail delivery from 
heavy days to light days (making all days 
heavy days). Now the dangerous and per- 
nicious idea of ‘five deliveries per week has 
been advanced; and 

Whereas we believe that each user of the 
mails should bear a proportionate share of 
the cost of handling the mail: 

Resolved, That our association be on rec- 
ord favoring substantial increases in post- 
age on second- and third-class mail. 





Reckless Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
™N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette of Sunday, May 19, 
points up some of the risks we run in the 
unsound way we try to handle the farm 
problem, I ask consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp with the 
hope that it will provide the spark that 
is needed to get sound action as soon as 
possible. The editorial follows: 

‘ ReEcKLEss FarM Po.ic® 

The vote last week in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to kill the soil bank by choking 
off its funds was more of an attempt to 
embarrass the Administration’s farm pro- 
gram than it was an economy move. This 
was indicated by the report of the agricul- 
ture appropriations subcommittee headed by 
Representative Jamie WHITTEN of Missis- 
sippi, which lashed out at Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s handling of the soil 
bank in 1956. 

Citing small results from the 1956 soil 
bank program, the WHITTEN report recom- 
mended cutting soil bank funds from the 
$750 million asked to $600 million for 1957 
and. $500 million for 1958. When the bill 
reached the floor, the House went farther 
and eliminated the entire soil bank 
appropriation. 

In a sharply-worded letter to Representa- 
tive WuiTTren regarding the committee re- 
port, Secretary Benson said: 

“I am sorry to see that what might be 
expected to be a factual document contains 
s0 much argumentative and sometimes 
misleading material.” 

Replying to Whitten’s criticism of little 
results front the 1956 soil bank program, 
Benson went on: “It must be borne in mind 
that the implementation of the soil bank 
program for 1956 was contrary to my ex- 
pressed wishes. It was at the insistence 
of the House conferees that provisions were 
inserted in the Agricultural Act of 1956 re- 
quiring that the Secretary operate to the best 
of his ability a soil bank program for 1956. 
The conferees’ report recognized that very 
little in the way of results was expected for 
1956. The record on this matter is so clear 
that the failure of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to recognize these facts is diffi- 
cult to understand.” 

The soil bank has a number of weaknesses 
that should be corrected. But the soil bank 
still is the most promising approach to solu- 
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tion of agriculture’s basic problem—too 
great productive capacity. 

The law was passed by Congress only a 
year ago, with the support of both parties 
and all national farm orgapizations. The 
acreage reserve part of the bill, recognized 
as a temporary expedient for cutting down 
production, was to end with the 1959 crop. 

Failure of Congress to pass a workable 
corn program earlier this year greatly im- 
paired the effectiveness of the soil bank as 
far as the Corn Belt is concerned. It must 
be evident to even the program’s severest 
critics that it has not had a chance to work. 
At that, the $600 million in soil bank pay- 
ments last year represented almost exactly 
the gain in national farm income over the 
year before. 

Perhaps the soil bank should be repealed. 
Perhaps someone can come up with a mote 
effective and less costly method of adjusting 
United States agricultural output to effective 
demand and thus increase farm income and 
head off the threat of an agricultural de- 
pression. 

If so, that decision should be made after 
careful study and consideration by the agri- 
culture committees of Congress—not by a 
wild-swinging, spur-of-the-moment elimina- 
tion of the appropriation such as took place 
in the House last Wednesday. Iowa Farm 
Bureau President Howard Hill rightly char- 
acterized that action as “inadvisable and 
irresponsible.” 





Address by Hon. James B. Utt, of Cali- 
fornia, at the Dedication of St. Judes 
Hospital, Fullerton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leace to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include a dedica- 
tion speech made by the Honorable 
JAMES B. UttT, of California, at the dedi- 
cation of the St. Judes Hospital in the 
city of Fullerton, Calif. 

I feel that it contains historical data 
of general interest and expresses the 
humanitarian spirit of our citizens for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, His Eminence Cardinal 
McIntyre, Mother Superior, reverend fathers, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am deeply and humbly grateful for the 
honor that you have bestowed upon the office 
which I represent and it is a pleasure for 
me to have a small part in this very happy 
occasion for the city of Fullerton and for all 
of Orange County. I offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to all of my friends here for 
their fine community spirit upon the erec- 
tion of this hospital for the much needed 
community service which it will render. 


The Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange are 
loved and admired throughout the State of 
California and have established an excellent 
reputation in Fullerton through the opera- 
tion of their Santa Maria Convalescent Home 
and I know that the people of Fullerton are 
grateful that the Sisters have expanded their 
operations here to include this hospital of 
127 beds and 32 bassinets. The dedicated 
Sisters of St. Joseph are carrying on the work 
and tradition begun by Father Serra over 
180 years ago in this great State of ours. 
Under the direction and encouragement of 
Antonio Bucareli, the greatest viceroy which 
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Spain sent to the New World, Father Serra 
established the great chain of missions, from 
San Diego to San Francisco, to minister to 
the physical and spiritual needs of the na- 
tive population. How many times Father 
Serra strode over this very highway between 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano and the 
mission at San Gabriel, none of us will ever 
know, but I do believe that he contemplated 
the very things that have transpired in this 
great State, including the hundreds of hos- 
pitals and churches, and to him should be 
given great credit for establishing the early 
Christian civilization of our State. That is 
why his statue is in the Hall of Fame in 
Washington. Perhaps he paused to rest on 
this very spot. I can see him sitting there, 
his eyes closed in contemplation, his face 
turned to Heaven, and saying, “Someday by 
the grace of God, there will be a house of 
mercy built upon this hilltop.‘” Prophetic? 
Yes; but here it is. 

It is fitting on this occasion, when the 
hospital is being formally dedicated in the 
name of St. Jude and thereby placed under 
his patronage, that we turn our thoughts to 
the life of this saint and recapture what 
little is known of his life_through scripture’ 
and through tradition, and to thereby better 
understand the suitability of dedicating a 
hospital to him. Iam not a theologian and, 
therefore, do-not wish to be held in strict 
account for the impressions which I have 
gathered concerning him. Even the scholars 
differ somewhat in their interpretation of 
the scripture, but I shall choose to ignore 
controversy and uncertainty and to give you 
the impressions which I have gathered over 
the years. 

Saint Jude is the author of the last and 
the shortest of the Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment. He was 1 of the 12 Apostles and 
1 of the 4 sons of Alphaeus. His family was 
a close relative of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
His family name was Thaddeus and he was 
often referred to as Jude Thaddeus. 

After the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ, Jude did not long remain in Jeru- 
salem as did his brother, James, but, follow- 
ing the admonition of his Master, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel,” he 
went into Mesopotamia and into Syria 
preaching the gospel, and proclaiming the 
acceptable year of the Lord, performing 
many miracles and converting many souls 
to Christianity among the gentiles. Tradi- 
tion has it that he always wore the image 
of his Saviour upon his breast. One of his 
most noted miractes was the healing of the 
King of Edessa, to whom Christ had prom- 
ised to send one of his disciples. The story 
is told that the King, having heard of the 
healing powers of Jesus, sent for Him to 
come to Edessa and cure him of leprosy. 
Jesus could not go at that time but sent 
word that he would send one of his Dis- 
ciples. The King then sent a young artist 
to paint a picture of Jesus. 

In the presence of Christ and beholding 
the light of His countenance, he became so 
entranced and so dazzled he could not paint 
a single stroke. Upon seeing this, our Sa- 
viour took the canvas, and held it in front 
of his face. The image was transferred upon 
it. It is believed that Jude was then com- 
missioned te go to Edessa, although he did 
not leave until some time after the Resurrec- 
tion. From there he went into Persia and 
joined another Apostle, Simon the Canaan- 
ite, where they continued to preach and to 
convert. 

Saint Jude never referred to himself as 
® relative, but rather as a servant of Jesus 
Christ. He preached amid untold sufferings 
and persecutions in countries which had 
sunk into the depths of immorality and 
idolatrous worship. Magicians and high 
priests of idolatry tried to destroy the effect 
of these two great Apostles, but were unsuc- 
cessful. Jude was always considered a sym- 
bol of hope in healing the most desperate 
cases; he never failed to respond to the call 
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for help by the hopeless, the. sick and the 
dying, and like most of the disciples, his 
life came to a violent end through martyr- 
dom. Both Jude and Simon met martyrdom 
together and therefore share the same 
feast day of October 28, as brothers in mar- 
tyrdom and the Kingdom of Heaven,, not 
as brothers in the fiesh, although he did 
have a blood brother by the name of Simon. 

Tradition has adopted St. Jude Thaddeus 
as a patron of hope in desperate cases and it 
is most fitting that this hospital should be 
dedicated to him, for nowhere is hope more 
essential than for those who enter as pa- 
tients and for those who labor in the hos- 
pital as doctors and nurses. They need 
to know with deepest confidence that we are 
all in the hand of God. They need the in- 
spiring and vitalizing awareness that there 
is no illness nor injury that God cannot 
cure, whether through miraculous and 
spiritual powers or through the working of 
his providence through physical beings. 
We must always remember that He who 
permits suffering also supplies the grace and 
strength to endure it. 

In this massive structure of steel and 
stone, are the gifts of the rich and the gifts 
of the poor, all cemented together by the 
sacrifice of the Widow’s Mite, but steel and 
stone and the most modern equipment do 
not in themselves fulfill the demands of 
this or any hospital, It must have the 
skilled talents of the surgeon and of the doc- 
tor, the tender ministrations of the nurses 
and the dedicated spiritual inspiration of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph,, to complete the 
mission. ‘ 

There are three distinct facets of such 
a hospital, yet all of them within the same 
solid sphere of human and spiritual service. 

First, there are those who will enter this 
hospital, but will not return to their home 
and to their friends, but who will ‘hake 
final prepfration for that long journey 
across the river which marks the boundary 
of that unknown land where they will go to 
dwell in the eternal mansions of Heaven. 
It is good that our Heavenly Father stretches 
forth his hand and gathers in His little 
children—that they may find a perfect peace 
and a perfect rest. While we who are left 
behind my grieve, we must remember that 
death is the beginning of a new and beau- 
tiful life and we may better understand what 
the Psalmist meant when he said, “Precious 
in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his 
Saints.” 

Second, there are those who will enter this 
hospital and through the surgeon’s skill, the 
doctor’s care and the dedicated ministrations 
of the nurses and of the Sisters, will be cured 
and will return to their homes and to their 
families, rejoicing. 

There is a third facet which commands 
unbounded considerations of joy and hope, 
and that is the maternity ward. Here the 
noble and gallant mothers will enter into 
this hospital and give birth to the forth- 
coming generation. To witness this greatest 
miracle of God, creates within us a surge 
of faith and causes us to “lift up our eyes 
on high and behold who hath created these 
things,” and to know that He hath made 
them a little lower than the angels and hath 
crowned them with glory and honor. What 
potential there will be in these 32 bassi- 
nets—or any 1 of them—perhaps another 
Einstein or another Lincoln—perhaps an- 
other Billy Graham or even a Bishop Sheen. 
Time only will tell. So, this hospital is 
dedicated to Saint Jude, the Patron Saint of 
Hope, and to those who will labor in this hos- 
pital, to those who will suffer 
to those who will suffer and be 
most of all to those babies w 
born in Saint Jude’s hospital, ma 
concluding message of Saint Jude 
in the Saint James version of his epistle 
“Now unto Him who is able to keep you f 
falling and to present you faultless bef 
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the presence of His Glory with exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour }, 
glory and honor, dominion and power 


Noy 
and ever. Amen.” ’ 


Pensacola Fiesta 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure of being in Pensacola fo; the 
annual Fiesta of Five Flags Festival last 
week and it was one of the most out. 
standing festivals ever held there. 

I noted with great interest the exce}. 
lent story by C. E. Wright on the Fiestg 
of Five Flags Festival held in Pensacola. 
Fla., May 15 to 19, which appeared in the 
Sunday, May 5, 1957, issue of the very 
fine newspaper, the New York Times, and 
I am glad to have it inserted in the Coy- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PENSACOLA FIESTA—THE ANNUAL EVENT IN 
Mip-May Recatus Ciry’s HIsTory Unorg 
Five FLAGs 

(By C. E. Wright) 


PENSACOLA, Fra—Since 1950 this en- 
chanted city, as its boosters call it, has been 
opening its spring and summer season with 
the Fiesta of Five Flags, a 5-day celebration 
which has become one of the best known of 
the country’s historical pageants. This year 
it is to be held May 15 to 19. The fiesta 
commemorates Pensacola’s colorful history 
under the flags of Spain, France, England, 
the Confederacy, and the United States. 

A fact not widely known except by his- 
torians is that Pensacola was the site of the 
first colony established in what is now the 
United States, a distinction credited by many 
to St. Augustine. The Pensacola colony was 
founded by Don Tristan de Luna and his 
Spanish followers in 1559, 6 years before the 
settling of St. Augustine and 48 years before 
Jamestown. However, the Pensacola colony 
lasted only 2 years while the 2 other early 
settlements were permanent. 

The Fiesta of Five Flags, however, is not 
wholly of a historical nature. It affords fun 
and gaiety for residents and visitors alike. 
It starts with a reenactment of the landing 
of de Luna, followed by a parade, the corona- 
tion of de Luna and his queen and a corona- 
tion ball. There is a succession of parades 
throughout the celebration. The Krewe of 
Lafitte holds a pirate parade, then there isa 
children’s parade and finally the fiesta pa- 
rade, which includes the Miss Fiesta beauty 
pageant. A Pan-American ball climaxes the 
5 days of entertainment. 

JET TEAM PERFORMS 

There are other features. A parade of 
yachts precedes the landing of de Luna. 
Pistol championship matches, softball games 
and daily treasure hunts for both adults and 
children, a deép-sea spearfishing rodeo 10 
miles off shore and outboard racing are 
included in the celebration. 

The Pensacola Naval Air Station holds 


* open house during the 5 days and presents 


an exhibition by the Blue Angels, 4 jet 
aerobatics team whose home base is Sher- 
man Field here. Square dancing on the deck 
of an aircraft carrier rounds out the Navy's 
hospitality. Many of Pensacola’s visitors 4 
any time of year are those interested in avia- 
tion or who have friends or relatives at the 
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naval alr station or at nearby Eglin Air Force 
Base, Whose 465,000 land acres and 15,000 
square miles of water ranges constitute the 
greatest air reservation in the United States. 
qhis home of the Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand is a testing area for every type of air- 
craft and aerial weapons. 

Aside from its preeminence in aviation, 
pensacola has all of the things that vaca- 
tionists look for—bathing, boating, and 
fishing plus @ historical background that is 
entrancing for those who like to delve into 
such things. 

DEEP HARBOR 

A city of about 60,000, Pensacola is 
uniquely situated on the deepest natural 
narbor on the Gulf of Mexico, protected by 
the 60-mile long Santa Rosa Island, which 
stretches from historic Fort Pickens at its 
western tip to the fishing village of Destin at 
the eastern end. Between the island and 
Pensacola are Pensacola Bay and Escambia 
Bay and a peninsula which is traversed by 
U. S. 98, the route to Panama City. 

Santa Rosa Island was the spot selected 
by de Luna for his ill-fated Spanish colony. 
It lay undeveloped except for Government 
forts for four centuries, accessible only by 
poat. Not until 1931 were bridges built from 
the mainland to the peninsula and from the 
peninsula to the island. A new bridge was 
built several years ago, from which time the 
development of Santa Rosa Island as a resort 
area has proceeded at a rapid rate. It still 
lacks sufficient accommodations for its in- 
creasing tourist volume, particularly in 
summer, but more facilities are in prospect. 

There are about 40 miles of bathing 
beaches within easy reach of Pensacola, but 
Pensacola Beach and a new development of 
the Santa Rosa Island Authority are the 
most accessible. All of these gulf beaches 
as far as Panama City boast of the. whitest 
sand, almost. snow white, of any bathing 

—pbeaches in the~world. The white sand in 
the foreground and the green-blue clear 
water of the gulf make a natural color con- 
trast of extraordinary beauty under a bril- 
liant Florida sun. An unusual combina- 
tion of bathing is afforded by this island, 
with surf on one side and still water on the 
other. 

The Pensacola area is, in fact, a water 
paradise. The mainland is punctuated by 
several bayous, used for boating and fishing, 
and the Escambia River, while a little to the 
west is Perdido Bay, which separates Florida 
from Alabama. All this expanse of water 
together with the Gulf of Mexico just out- 
side makes for excellent fishing, either in 
fresh or salt water. 

Shrimp are netted from a small boat. 
Blue crabs are caught with dip net or trap. 
Cast nets are used to trap mullet in shallows 
and around piers. The Pensacola Fin Divers 
Association, a nonprofit organization, is pro- 
moting spearfishing, which is relatively new 
in this area. Information on this sport can 
be obtained from the association secretary, 
Mrs. Marie Dessell, who is an official of the 
Florida State and National Fin Divers Asso- 
ciations, For those who want quiet fishing 
at low expense there are several piers. 

Fort Pickens itself is one of the interest- 
ing historic spots in this area. The Fort 
Pickens State Park of 1,659 acres occupies 
all the western end of Santa Rosa Island and 
within a single year has had as many as 
400,000 visitors. It lies just 2 miles west 
of Pensacola Beach and can be reached over 
& good road, recently built. Its construc- 
tion was started in 1829 and completed 5 
years later. It withstood two bombardments 
during the Civil War. Between 1890 and 
1900 it was modernized and was in active 
service until after World War II. Then it 
was abandoned by the Government and ac- 
quired by the Florida State Board of Parks 
and Memorials as a public park in 1949. 
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Byrd’s Massive Resistance 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Sveaker, on Thurs- 
day, May 9, Senator Harry F. Byrp made 
a very forthright and forceful speech in 
Norfolk, Va., before a meeting of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association. 
Senator Byrp’s speech was commented 
on very favorably in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Portsmouth Star and Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch on Friday, May 10. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the editorial entitled “Byrd’s Massive 
Resistance”: 

Byrp’s MASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The case for opposition to the Federal 
civil rights program and the Supreme Court's 
integration decree has seldom been stated 
more strongly than it was stated last night 
by Senator Byrp before the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association. In the Senator’s view 
the integration decree is ‘singularly designed 
to destroy the oldest way of life in the Na- 
tion,” the pending civil rights legislation is 
designed as “punitive legislation, to punish 
the South” for its resistance to this decree. 

At the outset of the integration fight in 
Virginia—which is the spearhead of the 
fight in the whole South—Senator Byrrp 
ealled for massive resistance to the Supreme 
Court decree. He has not deviated from 
that position. The Virginia plan of resistance 
to enforced school integration rests largely 
upon the Senator’s concept of the right of the 
States to oppose the Supreme Court, even to 
the point of defiance, so long as it is done 
without violence or attempt to overthrow the 
Government. 

The Senator confined his discussion of the 
civil-rights legislation to 1 of the 15 or 20 
civil-rights bills which have been introduced 
in Congress. This bill would establish a 
special bureau in Washington, for handling 
civil-rights suits. Under this arrangement 
the right of trial by jury would, in effect, be 
eliminated in cases of alleged violations of 
civil rights. Senator Byrp, and others, tak- 
ing note of the threat of this legislation to 
one of the fundamental! liberties, has intro- 
duced legislation to guarantee a trial by 
jury in cases which the civil-rights legisla- 
tion would impinge upon that right. 

Proponents of the injunctive process, under 
which civil-rights complaints would be heard 
by a Federal judge, contend that this remedy 
would be free of prejudice and bias some- 
times shown by local juries. “But,” the 
Senator noted, “they fail to take into ac- 
count the situation and possible prejudice 
of the judge.” It was on a charge of arro- 
gance and prejudice” that he based his criti- 
cism of Federal Judge Hoffman for his han- 
dling of one of the Virginia integration 
cases—the most severe Criticism, the Senator 
said, that he had ever directed against a 
judge. 

The Senator took note of the fact—which 
is one of the familiar facts of this struggle— 
that Virginia has been made the battle- 
ground of integration. The integration pro- 
ponents know that if the barrier in Virginia 
falls, it will fall throughout the South, and 
the leadership in this fight is a part of the 
challenge with which Virginians are con- 
fronted. 

It is the view of Virginia’s veteran Sena- 
tor, who is one of the South's most respected 
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leaders, that the South should oppose the 
civil-rights legislation as an attack upon the 
very fundamentals of States rights. And it 
is his view that opposition to the Supreme 
Court integration decree should be carried, 
if necessary, to the point of defiance, short 
of violence... This is the “massive. resist- 
ance’ which the Senator counseled Virginia 
to impose against Feceral encroachment. 
This is the weapon which is now being tried 
in the fire of rising battle in Virginia. Upon 
its effectiveness, in Senator Byrp’s view, will 
rest the future of the State’s public educa- 
tion system, as well as the very integrity of 
government by the States. 





Hearings in Gary, Ind., by House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is testimony of Orvall J. Kincaid, 
subdistrict director of United Steel- 
workers of America, which was given be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committte last Monday 
at Gary, Ind.: 

MourTvuaL Am ENDORSED BY STEELWORKERS 


(Statement by Orval J. Kincaid, subdistrict 
director, United Steelworkers of America, 
Gary, Ind., before Subcommittee on Inter- 
national. Organizations and Movements, 
May 20, 1957) 


The United Steelworkers of America, rep- 
resenting the thousands of men and women 
working in and around the basic steel in- 
dustries and the fabricating steel plants in 
Gary and the surrounding territory, realizing 
the part that our Nation must play in inter- 
national affairs, is supporting a foreign 
economic program that will further the peace 
and security of our country. 

We are greatly concerned over the aimless 
drift that has characterized important ele- 
ments of American foreign policy in recent 
years, and we feel there is an urgent and 
desperate need for a foreign policy and pro- 
gram that is clear and consistent. Effective 
foreign policy cannot be improvised and 
piecemeal. Our foreign policy should have 
as its chief goals the mobilization of all of 
our country’s moral and material resources 
for developing a system of international 
relationships to maintain peace, protect free- 
dom and national security, and to enable a 
growing population to enjoy a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

Domestic strength is a vital factor of our 
Nation’s international effectiveness and our 
country, in order to carry on an effective for- 
eign policy, must be strong, prosperous, and 
free from any taint of economic, social, polit- 
ical, or racial inequality or discrimination. 
Therefore, integration of foreign, political, 
and economic policies is essential if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, raising 
purchasing power, and improving the living 
standards, especially of those economically 
underdeveloped countries which are devoted 
to human liberty and peace. 

We know that international communism 
is at work everywhere in undermining free 
institutions and the struggle to defeat this 
insidious conspiracy must be unrelenting. 
We know that communism is a false solu- 
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tion; we believe that democracy is the true 
solution. Communism is weakened when 
democracy is strengthened. The represent- 
atives of democracy must go out into the 
underdeveloped regions with specific plans, 
programs and projects to help raise living 
standards, for helping to end all colonialism, 
for winning these peoples as equal members 
of the free world community. Thus we will 
make it possible for them to have a stake 
in the defense of a civilization worth 
defending. 

We must reject completely any and all 
forms of colonialism, and we express our 
satisfaction that the Government of the 
United States has been guided by the basic 
principles of democracy and self-determina- 
tion in compacts between the United States 
and the people of the free world, The 
Western democracies should redouble their 
efforts to eliminate every vestige of colonial- 
ict practices in the vital regions of the 
Middle East. Our Government must seek 
genuine peace in the Middle East, and to- 
gether with its allies and the United Nations, 
take positive steps to prevent aggression, 
improve the economic: conditions of its 
people and to promote peaceful relations 
among its various peoples, based on mutual 
recognition of each other’s national exist- 
ence and territorial integrity. 

We support the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and believe that efforts 
should be redoubled to build the United 
Nations into a more authoritative and effec- 
tive institution for maintaining world peace 
and promoting the fundamental human 
rights proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. We regret that our Gov- 
ernment has often been reluctant to meet 
head on the attacks of the diehard isola- 
tionists against the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and 
other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

We must continue to seek effective world 
disarmament, with adequate international 
inspection, control and supervision, backed 
by sanctions—not subject to the veto—for 
all violators. In the meantime we must 
maintain sufficient military strength to 
deter, and if necessary, to defeat aggression. 
We must be prepared to meet any form of 
totalitarianism, whatever it may be, with 
vigor. We must maintain our guard against 
the constant threat of Communist aggréssion 
and subversion. While never closing the 
door to negotiations with Moscow, we must 
never appease. At the same time, every ef- 
fort should be made to insure that atomic 
energy be devoted to the fullest interna- 
tional benefit of mankind. 

We reiterate our approval of the program 
proposed by the steelworkers’ president, 
David J. McDonald, as a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, calling for expansion of 
world trade, and aiding the workers as well 
as the industries which, as a result, suffer 
temporary dislocation. In order to make 
possible an expansion of foreign trade with- 
out incurring undue injury to American 
workers, industries, and communities, we 
urge Government assistance in aiding the 
adjustments necessary for increased imports. 
We will continue to support bills introduced 
in both the House and Senate to implement 
this program. Our ideas on this matter also 
have been substantially incorporated in a 
Federal legislative program to aid depressed 
areas. 

We also give our full support to the con- 
tinuance of technical assistance programs, 
both United States and U. N. sponsored. 
These programs are doing a vital job in the 
training of needed skills around the world. 
However, American labor also recognizes that 
this development of new and needed skills 
can be explosive unless these people are 
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encouraged and enabled to use these skills. 
This requires development capital. Indus- 
trial expansion may attract private capital, 
but funds for the substructure which is a 
prerequisite to industrialization are and will 
be much more difficult to acquire from pri- 
vate sources. We believe that the wealthier 
nations of the world must help to supply the 
capital for this substructure. It is for this 
reason that labor, not only in this country, 
but through the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, also supports the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development. 

The technical assistance program is one 
way by which the more prosperous countries 
can meet the desires and demands of their 
neighbors for a better life. As long as these 
desires remain unsatisfied there can be no 
secure peace in our tightly integrated mod- 
ern world. We are obliged, for the common 
good of mankind, to aid our brothers every- 
where, as our means allow, and to share 
with them the material and spiritual wealth 
and strength which God, the Father has be- 
stowed upon us. 


Problems of Irrigation in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
speech given by Commissioner W. D. 
Dexheimer in Portland, Oreg., April 27, 
1957: 

REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DexHEIMER BEFORE THE LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF THE PaciFic Coast Fue. OIL 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION AT THE MULTNOMAH 
HoTEL, PORTLAND, OrEG., APRIL 27, 1957 


The subject of water may appear to be far 
afield from the interests of an association 
primarily concerned with keeping the fuel 
tanks of homes and industries supplied with 
oil. 

However, I am sure you are very much 
interested in keeping the flames of industry 
burning brightly and the demands for fuel 
oil from a prosperous citizenry on the up- 
swing. If you aré interested in these things, 
you are interested in water, because water 
is a key factor in the economy of all of these 
Western States on which your future de- 
pends. 7 

Without water in plentiful and cheap sup- 
ply, our agricultural production in the West- 
ern States would drop to almost nothing ex- 
cept for dryland crops which are the cause 
of some of our surplus headaches. Without 
maximum utilization of water, industry— 
particularly here in the Northwest—would 
slow up and some industry would die, just 
as would a growing plant when deprived of 
water. 

For here in the Pacific Northwest, indus- 
try is fed by the kilowatts pouring out of 
Grand Coulee Dam and the other great 
multipurpose projects erected on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries. From the 
hydroelectric development of the Columbia 
River basin by the Government and the util- 
ity industry have come new plants, new pay- 
rolls, and new products. They have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the economic bet- 
terment of the Northwest and indirectly to 
the remainder of the Nation. 

The Pacific Northwest is not alone in this 
economic betterment from development and 
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use of our water resources. Just as Granq 
Coulee Dam is now supplying over 30 percen 
of the total power needs of the Pacific North, 
west, so did Hoover Dam in the 1940's supply 
nearly one-third of the total power neea. 
the Pacific Southwest. , 

The growth of industry in the Pajis, 
Southwest was sparked by the availability of 
low-cost power from Hoover Dam. It e. 
panded so sharply in the last 2 decades th : 
Hoover now supplies only about 15 percent of 
the power needs. Because the Pacific South. 
west is not so plentifully endowed with crea: 
rivers as the Columbia, the bulk of adqj. 
tional power is being supplied by fuel-burp. 
ing plants. 

While the Pacific Northwest has not yet 
exhausted its hydroelectric potential, the day 
will come—and it is not too far off—whey 
more steam electric generating plants will be 
necessary in Oregon and Washington too, 
Contrary to some popular ideas, hydroelec. 
tric and steam-eléctric generation are not 
competitive. Actually they make ideal team. 
mates because hydroelectric plants provide 
the peaking capacity. This is essential jf 
steam-electric plants are to operate at fy|| 
efficiency on the 24-hour day basis that 
brings their kilowatt-hour costs down. 

I am not here today to talk Particularly 
about power production. Hyroelectric power 
is low man on the totem pole of relative water 
needs in the West. Our more pressing needs 
are water for domestic use, water for irriga- 
tion, water for industry, water for fish and 
wildlife and recreation purposes, and water 
for navigation. Along with these goes flood 
control which can largely be accomplished by 
the coordinated process of storing water for 
useful purposes. 

All of these water uses are essential to 4 
well rounded western economy. They all 
have a place in the development of our water 
resources. I could go into detail on each of 
these uses, but I believe you are familiar with 
most of them. Those of you from the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, for example, cer- 
tainly know the importance of a domestic 
water supply and the lengths to which the 
Metropolitan Water District has gone to 
get it. 

Their Colorado River aqueduct brings 
water 242 miles from the Colorado River. It 
has been recognized by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers as 1 of the 7 modern 
construction wonders of the United States, 
as has our own Bureau of Reclamation-built 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado River. With- 
out the large reservoir at Hoover the aqueduct 
would not have been feasible. 

Agriculturally, those of you from the Cen- 
tral Valley, and the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, and the Yakima Valley in Washington 
are well aware of the essentiality of water. 
Without water storage and distribution fa- 
cilities these areas would be nothing but 
bleak sagebrush-covered rangelands. Witha 
dependable water supply the agriculture in- 
come has provided a good portion of the 
purchasing power to make the Pacific Coast 
one of the top economic areas of the Nation. 

Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Basin project are also 1 of the 7 con- 
struction wonders named by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. A whole new ir- 
rigated agricultural empire is beng estab- 
lished on a million acres of what was formerly 
either dryland, wheatland, or sagebrush. An 
area which had a population of about 13,000 
persons in 1930, now has a population of 
around 70,000, and this will likely double or 
better during the next 2 or 3 decades. This 
is truly a multipurpose project in its best 
wealth-creating sense. 

Grand Coulee, built by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, is now supplying over 30 percent 
of the entire Northwest power. 

The great shipbuilding and aluminum in- 
dustries of this area and the Atomic Energy 
Commission installation at Hanford were 
located here because of the large low-cost 
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supply of power from Grand Coulee and 
ponneville. Industrial growth has been good 
water and power are plentiful. 

Fish, wildlife, and recreation represent an 
industry most important in our Western 
economy. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
attempted to incorporate these into our 
planning and construction but we have been 
handicapped by a lack of statutory authority 
and we have had only very limited funds for 
their development. 

Nevertheless, sorhe of the best fishing and 
recreation spots in the Western United States 
are in and around reclamation reservoirs. 

Legislation is now before the Congress 
which would give greater ~national recogni- 
tion to providing fish, wildlife, and recrea- 
tion facilities. It is supported by conserva- 
tion organizations and several leaders of the 
western congressional delegations. 

I am reciting this brief review of the im- 

rtance of these various functions in water 
resource development because they show the 
importance of multipurpose development. 
we can get a few of these benefits separately 
by designing individual projects for single 
purposes without consideration of the other 
needs. Such projects will also save a little 
on the initial capital outlay. 

But balance the total needs against the 
relatively small benefits of unintegrated, 
single-purpose projects and you will under- 
stand the inmtportance of multipurpose de- 
velopment. Water is simply too valuable, 
the pressures of various needs are too great 
to permit a single-purpose use where 2, 3, 
or 4 benefits can be accomplished. 

Now, where do we stand on this multipur- 
pose development of our water resources 
which means so much to the West. In the 
Pacific Southwest, development is fairly well 
along, thanks again to the multipurpose de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River upon 
which southern California is so dependent 
There are several other 
projects in southern California, including the 
Santa Barbara, recently completed, and the 
Ventura project, now under construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the great Central Valley of California 
the Federal Government and the State are 
each undertaking various phases of multi- 
purpose water development. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has completed the initial phases 
of the Central Valley project, is at work on 
a diversion of Trinity River water into the 
Central Valley, and has before Congress for 
consideration another unit which will mean 
a supply of water for another half-million 
acres of land. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has spent an average of $25 million per year 
in California since 1935. 

The State, in turn, has started planning 
for development of the Feather River as an 
addition to the California water plan to 
enable the State to make the maximum use 
of its water resources. Like most other 
States, California has more water still run- 
ning away to the ocean unused than it now 
uses. This unused water creates havoc and 
destruction in its uncontrolled rush to the 
sea, 
That State, because of its growing popu- 
lation and arid climate, probably has as 
pressing a need for water control and con- 
servation as any of the Western States. Pub- 
lic bodies and private utilities have built 
hydroelectric and steam generation to pro- 
vide for a coordinated economic growth. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest, you are 
most fortunate in having the vast supply of 
water from the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. You have had extraordinary Federal 
Participation in its development. In addi- 
tion to Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Basin project, you have a whole series of 
other federally constructed dams and reser- 
voirs on the Columbia River and its prin- 
cipal downstream tributary, the Willamette. 
Like the Central Valley, there are numerous 
single-purpose hydroelectric plants under 
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construction by public utilities, Including 
both privately financed and cooperative. 

Despite expenditures over the years of up- 
ward of approximately $2 billion by the 
Federal Government, the development of the 
Columbia River Basin still has a long way 
to go. There needs to be additional upstream 
water storage for flood control and future 
consumptive uses as well as for the vastly 
increased firm power production that such 
storage will make possible. There are many 
hydroelectric sites which have not been de- 
veloped, including those at proposed storage 
reservoirs and others which may be exclusive- 
ly power projects. 

One development which has aroused con- 
siderable controversy is that for the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River. The Hells 
Canyon project was originally proposed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as a multipur- 
pose unit of the comprehensive plan back in 
1948. It was planned as a multipurpose 
project, the principal benefits of which would 
be flood control, power production, and reve- 
nue support for irrigation development. The 
revenue would help to finance the Mountain 
Home project in Idaho. As such it had the 
support of civic leaders of southeastern 
Idaho. Subsequently, the irrigation was 
stricken, making it solely a flood control and 
hydroelectric project. Most Idaho support 
was withdrawn as there remained only down- 
stream benefits, even though most of the 
water would be contributed by Idaho and 
Wyoming from the headwaters drainage. 

This change resulted in a controversy 
which lasted for nearly a decade. 

Three Congresses, the 8ist, 82d and 83d, 


‘refused to act on authorizing legislation, for 


a Federal Helis Canyon Dam, and in the 84th 
Congress it was killed by the Senate. In the 
meantime, the Federal Power Commission 
issued a license for the development of this 
stretch of the river by a public utility for 
hydroelectric power. The license provides 
safeguards for integrated operation with the 
comprehensive river plan as were recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior. 
This licensing action has been upheld re- 
cently by the Supreme Court and 1 of the 
3 plants is now under construction. 

There is opportunity and need for further 
downstream development. At the request of 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton the Bureau 
of Reclamation is now conducting a reexami- 
nation of the stretch 'of the Middle Snake 
River below the Hells Canyon site. We made 
a preliminary report on the Pleasant Valley 
and Mountain Sheep sites in 1954 and a 
further report in October 1956. A group of 
utility companies in 1955 requested a license 
from the Federal Power Commission to de- 
velop two single-purpose hydroelectric power 
projects in this same stretch of the river at 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

Others are advocating that in lieu of 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep, this 
whole stretch of the river should be re- 
served for later construction of the Nez 
Perce Dam, 

This dam, Nez Perce, would be located on 
the Snake downstream from the mouth of 
the Salmon and Imnaha Rivers thus block- 
ade these very important spawning rivers 
from the migratory salmon. 

The proposed Nez Perce Dam and reser- 
voir would have greater storage capacity by 
reason of backing water up not only the 
Snake River, but the Salmon River as well. 
On the other hand, there is little prospect 
of the Nez Perce Dam being authorized for 
a decade or more. Even though a satisfactory 
means is devised for transporting adult sal- 
mon upstream for spawning and trapping 
fingerlings for movement downstream 


around the barrier of a high dam, it will re- 
quire 10 years or more through at least two 
cycles of the salmon’s life to determine if 
this method is successful. 

Nez Perce would also flood out the Pleasant 
Valley and Mountain Sheep sites. 
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We think we have an answer which will 
fit this stretch of the basin system into the 
comprehensive plan and will permit work to 
go forward immediately. On the other hand, 
if a deadlock develops, such as occurred on 
Hells Canyon, we are likely to go another 
decade without any useful benefits coming 
from this stretch of the river. 

A preliminary report by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation last October shows that a 690-foot- 
high dam at the Pleasant Valley site will 
provide a reservoir with 2,570,000 acre-feet 
of storage space, of which 1,300,000 acre-feet 
would be reserved for flood control. The ap- 
purtenant powerplant would have 1,250,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity producing 
4,830,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. The 
reservoir would inundate the lowest of the 
three sites already licensed for development 
by the Idaho Power Co. but on which 
construction has not yet been started. We 
are now going forward with a feasibility in- 
vestigation so that a final report on Pleasant 
Valley can be prepared. This project would 
be an immediate addition to the power sup- 
ply of the Northwest. It would provide major 
flood control so badly needed in this area. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
transporting migratory fish in both direc- 
tions around the Brownlee Dam. The addi- 
tion of Pleasant Valley Dam would only re- 
quire a little longer haul. Migratory salmon 
runs in the Snake are small compared with 
the Salmon River so this reach of the Snake 
is a good place to experiment without 
serious consequence. 

While only most preliminary data is avail- 
able on Nez Perce, it appears a good project 
for flood control and power. However, until 
the fish problem is satisfactorily solved, if it 
can be solved, high dams are not practicable 
on the Salmon River. The solution seems at 
least 10 years away. 

In the meantime, should development 
work on this important stretch of the river 
be halted? It need not be. If a high multi- 
purpose Pleasant Valley Dam and reregulat- 
ing reservoir at Mountain Sheep are built 
soon, the additional storage in lieu of Nez 
Perce Dam could be provided later by multi- 
purpose reservoirs on the Salmon River. I 
emphatically add that dams on the Salmon 
River should not be undertaken unless and 
until a successful method is demonstrated to 
maintain that river as a spawning stream. I 
should remind you that the Secretary of the 
Interior, in cooperation with the States, has 
exclusive responsibility for protection and 
improvement of the fishing. 

Idaho’s interest in reserving water for fu- 
ture development and their future power 
needs should be protected. Their water 
rights must be assured and their future 
water needs protected. Not only Idaho but 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming and Montana 
as well have thousands of acres of dry land 
which can be made more productive by irri- 
gation. They have industries, cities and 
vast undeveloped minerals all needing water 
and power to continue their development 
and growth. The expensive multipurpose 
developments which will supply water for 
our growing needs requires financial assist- 
ance. This can be provided. A portion of 
‘the power revenue from the dams could be 
earmarked for assistance in upstream irri- 
gation development. The establishment of 
a basin fund to which all of the federally 
constructed dams would contribute a share 
of their revenues for further water develop- 
ment is also under consideration. 

I am speaking not of agricultural produc- 
tion now or five years from now or even 10 
years. I am speaking of the future decades 
when our increasing population and decreas- 
ing farmland pose the threat of food short- 
ages and spiraling food price unless we pro- 
duce more from the good land we will have 
left. We are losing good farmland at the 
alarming rate of over a niillion acres a year 
to urban, industrial, highway and airport 
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expansion. Irrigation is one of the surest 
ways to increase and diversify farm produc- 
tion on our available acreage. 

Finally, in discussing this needed water 
resources development, I want to state my 
own personal belief that there is a place 
in it for private enterprise, for local public 
groups, and for the Federal Government. I 
have mentioned the tremendous investment 
the Federal Government has already made in 
the Columbia River Basin. These sums must 
continue to be provided for many years to 
come if the Pacific Northwest is to realize 
the full benefits from its richest resource, 
the Columbia River system. 

They might come entirely from the Fed- 
eral Treasury but this is problematical, even 
though they represent an investment which 
will, for the most part, be returned with in- 
terest. As you know, the Federal budget 
and the taxpayer who supports it are both 
hardpressed. Economy in Government ex- 
penditure is a necessity. A more reasonable 
and likely solution would be to divide the 
burden between the Federal Government 
and the investing public. 

Ways have been proposed whereby utilities, 
both publicly and privately owned, may 
participate in the financing of multipurpose 
projects and, in return, participate in the 
benefits by sharing the power output during 
the payout period. I believe this is the logi- 
cal method to assure continued development 
and growth. A determination of policy or 
degree of participation as to individual proj- 
ects would be the responsibility of Congress. 
We must, in the Federal Government, con- 
tinue to operate in the framework of the 
laws the Congress has provided. 

The important thing is that no stalemate 
develops in the orderly process of water re- 
sources development. The future economy 
of the West depends upon continued develop- 
ment and maximum use of our natural re- 
sources, especially water. 


Roy E. Morgan, of Wilkes-Barre, Elected 
President of Pennsylvania Association 
of Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record on the 
election of Roy E. Morgan, broadcasting 
company executive, to the presidency of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Broad- 
casters: 

Election of Roy E. Morgan, Forty Fort, as 
president of Pennsylvania Association of 
Broadcasters adds to the honors that have 
come to him through the years by virtue 
of his pronounced success in his vocation. 
He is executive vice president of Wilk and 
Wilk-TV. His station has been in operation 
10 years. It is not new for him to be the 
head of the broadcasters’ group for he was 
formerly president of the Penn-Del Broad- 
casters’ Association. He has been serving as 
first vice president of the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation. 

Many fields other than his own have 
known him as a leader. His directorships 
are numerous. He is past president of 
Family Service Association, chairman of the 
groups division of the United Fund and is 
past lieutenant-governor of the Kiwanis 15th 
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District. He has been active in Sunday 
school work as a teacher. 

Early in his career he was a member of 
the Record newsroom staff. He taught in 
Hanover Township schools for 2 years. His 
record as an educator includes administra- 
tive work with the undergraduate center of 
Penn State at Dubois and Hazleton and also 
at the university. For a time he was di- 
rector of instruction at Yale University, and 
he served as an executive officer of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in Washington, 
D.C. ; 

His is the second State presidency to come 
to a local resident this week. The other, as 
announced yesterday, went to Mrs. Norman 
F. Patton, the newly-elected president of the 
League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania. 


Report on International Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, I have filed today 
with the House of Representatives a re- 
port on international health. “The re- 
port summarizes testimony given by the 
Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization 
and financing of, and the participation 
of the United States in; international 
health programs. 

On this occasion I released the fol- 
lowing statement which explains the cir- 
cumstances-which led to the preparation 
of the report: 

Congressman Oren Harris, Democrat, 
Arkansas, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, announced 
today the filing with the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a report on international 
health. The report summarizes testimony 
given by the Public Health Service and the 
Department of State at hearings held during 
the 84th Congress on the organization and 
financing of, and the participation of the 
United States in, international health pro- 
grams. 

“While at this time, the committee does 
not offer any conclusions with respect to the 
role which the United States plays in inter- 
national health programs,” Congressman 
Harris stated, “the programs are of such 
scope and far-flung character that it seemed 
appropriate to make public for the benefit of 
the Congress and the American people, this 
summary of testimony, thus bringing to- 
gether in one place information available on 
the organization and financing of, and 
United States participation in, international 
health programs.” 

Congressman Harris pointed out that the 
release of this report coincided with the an- 
nual meeting at the Assembly of the World 
Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in which Congressman JoHN E. FoGArTY, 
Democrat, Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
ton, Republican, New Jersey, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstaté and Foreign Commerce, were par- 
ticipating as co advisors to the 
United States delegation. Mr. Harris ex- 
pressed the opinion *hat Mr. WoLvi RTON’s 
designation as one of the congressional ad- 
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visors to this important meeting constituteg 
a recognition of the committee's continyj, 
interest in, and contributions to, the field - 
international health. 

Congressman Harris called attention to 
the possible overlapping of activities of the 
several agencies operating in the field of jn. 
ternational health. He stated that, while i 
appeared that substantial efforts had been 
made to avoid unnecessary duplication 
through full exchange of information and 
formal consultation among the officials con. 
cerned, it was not clear whether all hag 
been achieved in this respect that may be 
desired. Congressman Harris indicated tha; 
the Committee would give its attention t) 
this problem in its continuing Scrutiny of 
international health programs. 

Congressman Harris pointed out that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce has legislative jurisdiction in the fiejq 
of health, and that in the exercise of its re. 
sponsibilities in this field, the Committee iy 
the past had frequent occasion to inquire 
into international health programs in differ. 
ent parts of the world. These inquiries ip. 
cluded the operation of the Public Health 
Service in foreign countries, and the health 
and quarantine problems attending the fa. 
cilitation of international air commerce. Pre. 
vious reports of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, however, dealt only 
with international health activities in par. 
ticular functional fields or in particular geo. 
graphic areas. The instant summary is in. 
tended to supply comprehensive background 
information for future inquiries in this field, 


Remarks by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Donald A. Quarles, Armed Forces Day 
Observance at Texas Technological Col. 


lege, Lubbock, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I accompanied Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles to Lubbock, 
Tex., where he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce on the evening of May 16; 
and on May 17 he delivered an Armed 
Forces Day observance speech at Texas 
Technological College. 

The people of the Lubbock area were 
tremendously impressed with the per- 
sonality and character of Mr. Quarles. 
They liked him very much, and they 
liked his speeches, giving him a wonder- 
ful hearing. 

I would like to add that; in my judg- 
ment, Donald A. Quarles is one of the 
ablest men who has appeared on the 
Washington scene during my service in 
Congress. I have great admiration and 
respect for him. 

I am inserting for printing in the 
Recorp his Armed Forces Day speech at 
Texas Technological College: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 15- 
dies and gentlemen, it is a great honor for 
me to be with you here in Lubbock to pa- 
ticipate in your Armed Forces Day celebls- 
tion. We in defense have several very p®- 
ticular interests in Lubbock. 

The first of these, and I am sure you will 
exctise an Air Force alumnus for placing it 
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frst, is our Reese Air Force Base which has 
made such &@ great contribution to the train- 
ing of pilots and the building of air power 
quring and since World War II. During 
world War II, for example, approximately 
7,000 fighter-bomber and transport pilots 
were trained at Reese Field. This was an 
i t contribution to the successful 
task of building an air force second to none. 
since World War II, Reese Air Force Base 
has continued in this role and with the same 
outstanding success. 

The second of our particular interests in 
this community is Texas Technological Col- 
lege which is doing such a fine job of pro- 
ducing much needed engineers. It was my 
distinct pleasure earlier in the day to make 
a brief tour of this fine institution with 
president Jones, to meet some of the faculty 
and to-see the facilities that have been pro- 
yided. I was particularly interested to learn 
of plans for an engineering and research in- 
stitute in the college, and wish you great 
success in this endeavor. 

Coming to the Defense Department as I 
do from a life in the engineering profession, 
I naturally tend to emphasize in my mind 
the technical aspects of the defense busi- 
ness and the vital need in our long-range na- 
tional security for a broad and expanding 
pase in technology. During World War II, 
py mobilizing our vast industrial potential 
and with the closest support of our scien- 
tists and engineers, we were able to over- 
come the terrific head-start of the Axis na- 
tions and to emerge victorious from what 
was in the early days of the war a very dis- 
couraging situation. One might say that we 
were shielded by our oceans and allies long 
enough to give us time to build up the 
strength necessary to meet the challenge 
and to win victory. 

In this very process of mobilizing science 
and industry to the needs of defense, how- 
ever, forces were created which have now 
completely changed the national security 
problem. Our oceans are no longer a pro- 
tection because, under the impact of science 
and technology, weapon delivery systems 
have been developed which can readily span 
them. And perhaps most important of all, 
the creation by scientists and the develop- 
ment by engineers of atomic explosives has 
made available weapons of previously un- 
dreamed of potency, millionfold, as com- 
pared with chemical explosives. Since 
science knows no national boundaries, these 
advances in weaponry have, for the first 
time in our history, exposed our homeland 
to the possibility of an instant, devastating 
and widespread attack. 

It is this exposure and the measures we 
must take to meet it that I would like to 
discuss with you today. ~ 

First, let’s take stock of the situation. 
The Soviets alone have over 170 divisions, 
more than 20,00@ combat aircraft, and the 
second largest navy in the world, with over 
400 submarines. The Communist Far East 
has about 200 divisions and over 2,500 air- 
craft. The Soviet satellites have about 70 
divisions and some 2,500 aircraft. Not only 
are these forces impressive in size, but the 
Communists are also making impressive ad- 


vances in the quality of their equipment. . 


Their forces are being continually modern- 
ized with new jet aircraft, guided missiles 
and other weapons. 

Moreover, their objectives have never 
changed. They hs.ve repeatedly announced 
the basic Communist doctrine of world 
domination. In spite of occasional peace 
overtures, their recent military actions in 
Korea, Indochina, Hungary, and Poland give 
&clear picture of their policy and intentions. 

Our problem is to counter this growing 
Communist might with such forces as to con- 
vince them that they cannot to advantage 
exploit it by aggression against the free 
world position. What we require in order 
to maintain such a deterrent position is, of 
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course, a matter of military judgment. It 
depends on many things, including the 
build-up and deployment of our own forces; 
the build-up and deployment of the forces 
of our friends and allies in the free world; 
and the build-up of striking power behind 
the Iron Curtain. Military authorities agree, 
I believe, that the collective strength.of the 
Free World constitutes today a sound deter- 
rent against Communist aggression. While 
this deterrent features the retaliatory strik- 
ing power of our Strategic Air Command, it 
is much broader than SAC. It includes the 
great military power of all the tactical 
forces—land, sea and air—not only of our 
own military services, but of the whole free 
world coalition. Our problem is to maintain 
in the future what is today conceded to be 
a@ reasonably sound position. 

It is the very rapid advance of technology 
that makes the maintenance of this position 
such a tricky problem. I have mentioned 
the great technological changes that have al- 
ready taken place during and following 
World War II. It is the further similar 
changes which we cannot clearly foresee, 
but which we are sure will take place, that 
create the uncertainty in our future position 
vis-a-vis the Communist bloc. We are thus 
engaged in what we have sometimes called 
a technological race with the Communists. 
It is a race in which we started*out with a 
very substantial lead—in fact, with a con- 
siderable degree of complacency. Post-war 
events have changed this. The Soviets have 
made very substantial progress and are 
whittling down our lead. They have done a 
very remarkable job of strengthening and 
extending their system of education in the 
physical sciences and in applied technology, 
to the point where they are today turning 
out competent engineers at a much faster 
rate than we are. So, you see why I say 
that we in Defense are so much interested in 
the work going on here in Texas Tech. 

Maintenance of a strong deterrent position 
against a massive surprise attack, while it 
is our top priority requirement, is not the 
whole story because it deals with only one 
of the several possible Communist tactics. 
In pursuit of their avowed purpose of com- 
munizing the rest of the world, they might, 
if deprived of the massive onslaught ap- 
proach, resort to alternative tactics. We 
must also be prepared to meet these alter- 
natives. 

One such alternative, in which practice 
has made them expert, is the infiltration and 
subversion of any marginal countries where 
their blandishments might be expected to 
succeed. Here, our response must be a long- 
term cooperative effort to create in any such 
freedom-loving countries the stability and 
economic vitality needed to thwart these 
covert maneuvers. 

Another tactic, and closely related to this 
last one, has sometimes been called the nib- 
bling tactic; that is, the probing of soft 
spots on our periphery, with the hope that 
our front could be ruptured without creat- 
ing a cause for all-out war. Here again, our 
response must be to create such local mili- 
tary strength and such steadfastness of pur- 
pose as to defeat any such minor thrusts; in 
other words, to make sure that. nibbling tac- 
tics will not succeed, and thus to require the 
Communists, if they decide to resort to force, 
to use enough of it to expose their aggressive 
intent to the rest of the world. 

To further these national objectives, we 
have joined in defensive mutual security ar- 
rangements with many other freedom-loving 
countries. Collectively, we hope to extend to 
all the kind of security that we ourselves 
seek. This is not philanthropy. It is en- 
lightened self-interest. Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion of such freedom-loving 
countries around the periphery could even- 
tually bring the red tide to our very shores. 
Communist nibbling could erode and ulti- 
mately destroy our position. We must con- 
tinue to help our free world friends and 
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allies to be strong enough to resist such 
tactics. 

There have been unfortunate misunder- 
standings about our military assistance pro- 
grams and our mutual security concepts 
that I would like to try to clear up. 

The objectives of our military-assistance 
program are: (1) To protect our bases over- 
seas; (2) to support our collective security 
agreements, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization; (3) to safeguard vital 
strategic supplies; (4) to build up military 
strength of allies; and (5) to accomplish 
these and other national objectives at least 
cost to the United States. 

To illustrate this last point, our military 
assistance often makes it possible to accom- 
plish United States objectives more eco- 
nomically than we could with our own 
forces. For example, it costs some $3,500 a 
year to clothe, pay, feed, and house a United 
States’ soldier. The soldiers of some of our 
most effective and proven Allies cost only 
from one-fourth to one-thirtieth as much, 
so assisting them to build up their forces is 
a sound investment. Furthermore, their 
forces would be in a better position than 
ours to take care of their local and neigh- 
borhood problems. 

Misconceptions also exist with regard to 
the extent of our participation in these 
mutual-security programs. For example, in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which is so vital to the defense of Europe, 
the United States contributed $12.3 billion 
in military assistance from 1950 through 
1956. In the same period, these same Euro- 
pean nations contributed $78 billion, or more 
than 6 times our contribution. Incidentally, 
during these same years, the total United 
States outlay for our own forces was about 
20. times our NATO contribution. In my 
opinion, we are receiving great defense re- 
turns from our NATO investment. 

This brings me to the very important mat- 
ter of the budget. As you know, the Con- 
gress has been giving intensive consider- 
ation to the defense budget. I am sure 
you also know that your Congressman, 
GEORGE MAHON, is the chairman of the House 
subcommittee which is responsible for de- 
fense appropriations. I mentioned earlier 
two very special interests that we in defense 
have in Lubbock. I would now like to add 
a third. We feel particularly indebted to 
this district that it has sent to Congress a 
man of GrorcE MAHON’s stature. With his 
great knowledge of the business, his wisdom 
in handling complex questions, and his 
statesmanship in putting national security 
questions on the highest political plane, it 
is a great good fortune that he is where 
he is. I am sure his Texas background 
stands him in good stead because he has a 
mighty tough assignment. Just in case I 
might be accused of “apple polishing”’ in this 
connection, I want the record to show that, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, Mr. 
MAHON’s committee has already completed 
the Defense appropriation bill that it will 
recommend to the Congress, 

As the President said in his broadcast 
earlier this week, there is no cut-rate solu- 
tion for our security problem. The Defense 
budget is large but the appropriations we 
are seeking in the coming year still do not 
provide for all of the forces and equipment 
which our military leaders feel they should 
have to perform their assigned missions. 
They can make a good case for a larger 
budget. While I am confident that by con- 
centrating on the essentials and making all 
possible economies throughout the military 
establishment we can carry out our respon- 
sibilities in the year ahead, any substantial 
cuts in these estimates would be a gamble 
with the safety of our country. As Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, stated 
recently—“In my opinion it is a peril-point 
budget and should not be cut.” 
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We must all recognize that we are in a 
dollar squeeze produced by the ever-increas- 
ing requirements to meet the Communist 
competition on the one hand and mounting 
Defense costs on the other hand. To cite a 
few examples, unit production costs are con- 
tinuing to rise and our weapons are becom- 
ing increasingly complex. A modern all- 
weather fighter, for example, carries over & 
ton of intricate electronic equipment. Mod- 
ern aircraft cost 10 to 30 times as much as 
their World War II counterparts. We, never- 
theless, have to have the improved equip- 
ment since the World War II counterparts 
would be useless in the present environment. 
Housekeeping and maintenance costs for 
bases, facilities, units and equipments all 
over the world are high and there is no 
readily available formula for reducing them 
if we are to meet our commitments. © 

Regardless of problems, the Nation must 
afford an adequate defense or eventually face 
disaster. I know of no evidence that our 
country with its healthy and growing econ- 
omy cannot afford the budget- now being 
considered. It, of course, cannot afford 

, waste and we in the Defense Department 
recognize our obligation to achieve every pos- 
sible economy through increased efficiency. 
Our biggest need is for the understanding 
and support of thoughtful, patriotic pecple 
like those gathered here today. The differ- 
ence between an adequate and inadequate 
budget may be the difference between peace 
and war. This is a most serious matter which 
transcends partisan politics. 

No one wants to accept an expensive and 
uneasy peace as a permanent way of life. 
As the President has repeatedly stressed, we 
must always be seeking mutual arrange- 
ments, such as mutual inspection which will 
ease tensions and reduce the dangers in- 
herent in this situation. Until such arrange- 
ments are made and adequate safeguards 
dre actually in effect, however, our best, 
and so far as I can see our only, sound basis 
for security is the continued maintenance 
of modern and powerful Armed Forces, as 
painful as this may be from a tax standpoint. 

I am afraid I have made this appear as a 
bleak and unattractive prospect. Paradox- 
ically, I think it is not. In fact, it offers the 
first real hope that by waging peace, we can 
not only avoid war, but we can in due course 
work out a system of world order that ex- 
cludes war as an instrument of national 
policy. This is the deep significance of the 
theme of this Armed Forces Day—‘Power for 
peace.” 

Waging peace, in the meantime, does call 
for sacrifices. It does require us to stand firm 
in the face of great danger. It is the burden 
and the challenge of our generation. 


Powerful Arguments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point 
editorials from four newspapers pub- 
lished in the second congressional dis- 
trict. 

These editorials express the publishers’ 
interpretation of a poll recently con- 
ducted by the Roper Co. in the Puget 
Sound-Cascade region concerning power. 
The results of this poll agree with the 
result of a questionnaire which I sent to 
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80,000 persons in the second district last 
year. 

I believe these editorials are signifi- 
cant in that they all carry the same 
theme—a philosophy which I have advo- 
cated since coming to Congress—that 
those who insist on making a political 
football out of power are hampering the 
development of the Northwest, and are 
keeping us from getting the job done. 
The facts of power life are that we need 
$300 million annually to be spent build- 
ing dams and powerplants. Even dur- 
ing the heyday of Government power 
building, the Northwest only got $150 
million a year from the Roosevelt Con- 
gresses. It stands to,reason that we 
need every dollar at our command, Fed- 
eral, city, private, and public utility dis- 
trict, and that we need a concerted co- 
operative effort—to work together—so 
that the development and distribution 
of this power will be a coordinated enter- 
prise. Wecannot attract new industries 
with inadequate power supplies, or to 
an area where a hydroelectric civil war 
makes location of an industry a risk 
due to uncertainty of power development. 

The’ first of these editorials is titled 
“Partnership Cortept,” and appeared in 
the Bothell Citizen, published by Mr. Lee 
Irwin, weekly at Bothell, Wash. An- 
other weekly paper, the Ferndale Record, 
published by Ralph Pinkerton at Fern- 
dale, Wash., carried an editorial entitled 
“Time To Go Forward.” ‘The Belling- 
ham Herald, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Bellingham, Wash., pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “The People 
Favor the Middle Way.” From Seattle, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer published 
an editorial entitled “Public Opinion.” 

Text of these editorials is as follows: 

[From the Bothell (Wash.) Citizen] 
PARTNERSHIP CONCEPT 

A major change of climate in the public 
against private power question, which first 
became apparent last year, apparently is 
continuing. ’ 

For years, liberal-minded politicians made 
political hay under the banner of public pow- 
er advocates. With the advent of the 
Eisenhower administration, a new concept— 
that of cooperative approach—was intro- 
duced. 

A survey undertaken by Elmo Roper and 
Associates in mid-1956 indicated what the 
people of the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
wanted was just exactly that * * * cooper- 
ation by both private and public power to 
provide necessary energy for the region’s 
future growth. 

The 1956 election saw the people of our 
State going strongly for President Eisen- 
hower, but just as strongly for Senator War- 
REN MAGNUSON, a public power advocate, and 
Democratic Gov. Albert Rosellini. Hence, 
another survey on the power attitudes of the 
region seemed in order. 

The survey, just completed, showed that 
support for the partnership concept actually 
has grown substantially. By better than 
a 4 to 1 margin, the people want their power 
supplied by a cooperative effort of private 
and public power. They rejected Federal 
control by a 3 to 1 margin. In short, the 
people are tired of seeing power used as a 
political football. 

Politicians take note. 

[From the Ferndale (Wash.) Record] 
Time To Go Forwarp 

A survey made in March shows people of 

the Northwest are very satisfied with the 
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manner in which private and public Dower 
are working together to try to help their 
thousands of private and industria) Users 
enjoy life here. 

What we do need to do most is to forge 
some of the cheap politics, and start work(), 
together. We want to forget former differs 
ences, instead go out and try to attract hew 
industries to come to this State. (Ang we 
cannot do that by increasing industria) jp. 
surance and unemployment compensation 
costs to employers.) 

It is high time this State learned to work 
together for its common good. ; 


[From the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald] 

~  PEoPLe FAvoR MIDDLE Way 

Despite certain political tub-thumping op 
“public power” in the Pacific Northwest, a 
recent public opinion survey reveals that 
there has been no noteworthy popular jn. 
terest in the subject in the Puget Soung. 
Cascade region. 

The study, the second within a year spon. 
sored by the Puget Sound Power & Light Co, 
and conducted by a disinterested public. 
opinion survey organization, was designed to 
determine the public attitude and philosophy 
on electric power. 

In mid-1956 the first survey indicated that 
“the desire for a new cooperative approach 
in power runs deep among the people—what 
they would like is the best of both private 
and public, working in close-knit harmony 
to meet the region’s needs.” 

In the national election later in the year 
the voters in the area went heavily for 
President Eisenhower on the Republican 
ticket, but also elected Democrats Warren 
MaGnuson to the United States Senate and 
Albert D. Rosellini to the governorship. 

In the recent study voters were asked what 
they felt were the chief issues on their minds 
when they went to the polls last November, 
Noticeably absent from the top issues was 
the so-called power controversy. Scarcely 
more than 2 out of every 100 persons inter- 
viewed said this was an important issue to 
them in last fall’s election (the international 
situation, the high cost of living, schools and 
education, labor problems, and the need for 
strong leadership in troubled times led the 
list), and many of those who commented 
said they did not want electric power to be- 
come a political football. 

Results of the survey indicated that sup- 
port for the philosophy of partnership and 
cooperation in the power field has grown 
substantially. This concept was favored 
3 to 1 in the 1956 survey and by better than 
4 to 1 this year, while 70 percent of those 
interviewed were of the firm belief that elec- 
tric utilities should work in harmony for the 
full development of the region. 

Further, by a vote of 5 to 1, compared to 
3 to 1 last year, preference was shown for 
control of electric utilites by local companies 
and agencies, and decisive opposition was 
registered to outside private or public spon- 
sorship. 

Another interesting fact of the survey is 
that support of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council, made up of public and private com- 
panies in the area, was even higher this 
year—17 to 1—than it was in 1956. 

“Basically,” the report concluded, “people 
feel that they have found in the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council a new middle course on 
power, best suited to the maximum growth 
of the region. * * * It is apparent that the 
new philosophy on the power has become 4 
lasting part of a new way of life.” 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer] 
Pusiic OPINION 
Last summer Elmo Roper and Associates 
made a scientific survey in the Puget Sound- 
Cascade region to determine peoples’ atu- 
tudes and philosophies on electric power. 
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That survey indicated that “the desire for 
a new cooperative approach in power runs 
deep among the people—what they would like 
js the best of both private and public power, 
working ee harmony to meet the 

’s n . 
i oul this desire of the people was al- 
ready being met with the Puget Sound Util- 
ities Council, as we have pointed out here be- 















But then came the election of November. 
yoters of the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
went heavily for President Eisenhower, but 
also they strongly indorsed Democrat WARREN 
Macnuson for the Senate, and Democrat Al- 
pert Rosellini for Governor. 

After the election the “hydromancers”— 
those who try to make politics out of water 
and power—began to raise the question as to 
whether the public attitude on power had 
not changed. Some claimed that the people 
had reverted to the outmoded public power 
concept of 20 years ago. 

So this March of 1957 the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. engaged Louis Harris to 
make another survey. Mr. Harris had con- 
ducted the earlier poll for Roper and As- 
sociates. 

The results of this survey indicate, first 
of all, that five major concerns dominated the 
yoters of the region last November. They 
were: the international situation, the leading 
issue by far; the high cost of living; schools 
and education; labor problems, sharpened by 
the presence on the ballot of Initiative 198; 
and the need for strong leadership in troubled 
times. ‘ 

Notably absent was the so-called power 
controversy. Hardly more than 2 out of 
every 100 people interviewer — that power 
was an important issue to them last No- 
vember. 

Once again, an impartial survey showed 
a clear and unmistakable trend of public 
attitudes on the power question in the Puget 
Sound-Cascade area. In 1956 the people of 
the region, by nearly a 3 to 1 count, pre- 
ferred the concept of cooperation between 
private and public power. 

Today the number who want such coop- 
eration has grown to better than a 4 to 1 
margin over either of the other alternatives. 
And today, the margin expressing a desire 
for local control of power has risen from 3 
to1 (in 1956) to almost 5 to 1. 

The recent survey showed also that the 
people sharply reject the idea of private 
utilities banding together in a single com- 
pany, and reject even more sharply the idea 
that control of electric utilities be in the 
hands of the Federal Government. Support 
for the Puget Sound Utilities Council, en- 
dorsed by this newspaper from its start, has 
Tisen markedly. 

It’s interest to note, too, that almost 7 
out of 10 people single out Puget Sound 
Power & Light, coupled with Boeing, as 
doing the best jobs of any company or in- 
dustry in the area. And strong in the minds 
of most people of the region is the concept 
that hydroelectric power is the welispring 
of better living in a dynamic Pacific North- 
west economy. 































































Speech of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill, Lan- 
caster, S. C., Armed Forces Day, May 
18, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to in- 
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clude an address delivered by Hon. Ros- 

ERT W. HEMPHILL, Member of Congress, 

Fifth District of South Carolina, at the 

Armed Forces Day celebration in Lan- 

caster, S. C., on Saturday, May 18. 

The address follows: 

SpPeecuH or Hon. RoserT W. HEMPHILL, LAN- 
CASTER, S. C., ARMED Forces Day, May 18, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be with you 

today and join and have a part in the cele- 
bration of Armed Forces Day in the great 
county of Lancaster. 

This the first speaking engagement I have 
accepted in the district since the Congress 
convened, and I am delighted to be here 
among so many friends and with such pleas- 
ant recollections of my past association with 
you in the courthouse and elsewhere. 

America today is, from a military stand- 


point, at a stage of development and pre- - 


paredness which most of us believe vital at 
all times. Because of improved methods of 
communication, our people are alerted and 
aware of world conditions which make neces- 
sary the maintenance of experienced Armed 
Forces. 

The two major factors affecting current 
defense policies are the persistent threat to 
the security of the United States and the 
rapid scientific and technological develop- 
ments in recent years. 

The first requires the continuéd mainte- 
nance of a ready and flexible defense estab- 
lishment to deter aggression of any size. 
The second demands special emphasis on an 
effective research and development effort and 
the progressive adjustment of the Armed 
Forces to take advantage of the new weapons 
and equipment available.* 

The Western Hemisphere cannot hope to 
win the world race in numerical manpower. 
We have neither the initial number of peo- 
ple, the time, nor the inclination to match 
the hordes of China, Russia, and their 
satellites. 

As Americans we have refused to sacrifice 
our standards of living in order to have 
numerical advantage. Before World War IT 
we were criticized for this attitude, but the 
American soldier of World War II in combat 
warfare proved that our way of life makes 
for the best men and the best soldiers. 

I am thankful that I live in a country 
which -has never debased its national 
philosophy by the support of brothels for 
the productivity of humanity in a manner 
such as was exhibited in Nazi Germany in 
the 1930's. - 

Since we cannot put into the field great 
numbers of soldiers, sailors, and airmen, we 
must concentrate on smaller units, highly 
specialized, with striking power trained to 
near perfection. 

Improvement in aircraft in recent years 
has inaugurated a new air age and almost 
daily some new weapon, or improvement, 
takes its place in this the supersonic decade. 
Guided missiles of all types—surface to sur- 
face—surface to air—air to air—and air to 
surface, are augmenting our retaliatory and 
defensive strength and implementing the 
offensive power of each arm of our service. 

On June 30, 1956, we had 1,026,000 men 
in the Army, some 83,000 less than a year 
earlier, and although the force level declined, 
combat effectiveness continued to improve 
and is unparalleled in modern military his- 
tory. Our Navy is at the approximately same 
strength, having a manpower increase of only 
9,000 men. We have superior carriers, mobile 
airfields, to carry the nuclear warheads, and, 
because of mobility and evasive potentiali- 
ties less likely to suffer as a target than 
stationary land air bases. 

The Air Force added 10 new weapons dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 and only last week 
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added a vital type aircraft capable of per- 
formances which 10 years ago were only a 
dream. 

Our objective is to see that war does not 
occur. Our present military leaders oper- 
ate on the assumption that the Communist 
threat to our national security is one of the 
present and of the future, and that we must 
be adaptable to new weapons and new tech- 
niques. Our new weapons do not eliminate, 
at any time, our need for good men and wom- 
en. In the Air Force, particularly, we face 
the problem of spending vast sums in train- 
ing personnel, only to lose their technique 
because private business has more to offer 
at the end of the enlistment period. The 
Congress has attempted by various legisla- 
tions to offset this situation. I speak of 
the Dependent’s Medical Care Act of 1956, 
of the Military Public Works Act of that 
year, as well as the inclusion of the soldiers 
in the Federal Social Security System. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1957, survivors received 
increased benefits and well they should. 

You and I as citizens want the best. In 
typical American fashion, we demand it. We 
expect it in the future, and we believe that 
those who serve in our Armed Forces today, 
including those in our Reserve programs, 
are the best on earth. Unfortunately, we 
cannot complete the defense picture by cit- 
ing military strength alone. In the event 
of a nuclear war, triggered by some fanatic 
across the water, we find upon us certain 
catastrophe, the limits of which no man can 
accurately predict. For the first time in 
mankind's history partial defense is not 
enough to protect our citizens from atomic- 
hydrogen weapons so powerful that one bomb 
could destroy the great city of Los Angeles. 

We are confronted with these harsh facts 
of the contemporary world. We must strive 
to increase the deterrent factors against 
war. The two most powerful deterrents we 
possess today are the military power to 
strike back against an aggressor’s blows and 
the military defenses within the Nation. 
Our third powerful deterrent can be cre- 
ated—to strengthen our capacity to sub- 
stantially withstand attack, our national 
resiliency, by insuring the continuity of 
civil government and the protection of civil- 
ian life. For want of a better phrase we 
speak of “civil defense.” 

Nonmilitary defense is as much a neces- 
sity to our survival as any weapon or any 
branch of the service. In the event of war, 
we must face such necessities as organiza- 
tion, cooperation, and authority. We must 
be able to quickly inventory, not only the 
damage, but the surviving raw and manu- 
factured materials. Otherwise, you could 
conceivably be permitting people to make 
jukeboxes out of the only steel that might 
be left. 

In the testimony before the congressional 
subcommittee, known as the Holifield Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, Committee 
on Government Operations, the former Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, Hon. Val Peterson, now 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, brought out the fact that in the 
past wars we have had the luxury of time. 
We could organize and get ready. His state- 
ment before the committee was, “I think it 
is absolutely clear that if we are not pre- 
pared when the first atomic bomb falls, we 
just can’t get prepared following the ex- 
plosion of the first bomb assuming that we 
have a large attack.” § 

Suppose the supply of drinking water in 
some area was completely contaminated. 
What would be the effect on the population? 
To what authority could we turn? What 
productive capabilities would remain if a 
single hydrogen bomb can release more de- 
structive explosive power than all of the 
bombs dropped on Europe and Japan during 
World War II? It is estimated that we 
dropped the equivalent of 214 million tons 
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of TNT on Europe as compared with the 
equivalent explosive power of 12 million tons 
of TNT in the first hydrogen bomb, which 
has sinee been improved to twenty-or-more 
million tons. 

Now I have talked of men and of weapons 
and of fear and of war, and now let us 
talk about people. Our western civilization 
is neither more able to fight nor ready to 
defend, than we ourselves. The fiber of the 
individual must be as strong as his forebears. 

At the risk of increasing the trend toward 
statism, I believe we should develop our na- 
tional pride, drumbeat loyalty to our coun- 
try, inoculate the young and the old with 
the determination that we must survive re- 
gardless of the impending or realized catas- 
trophe. 

Many military men will tell you that mill- 
tary effectiveness for any length of time is 
dependent upon supply.: Supply, called 
logistics by the soldier, means civilians. 
Civilians mean Americans like you, who in 
World War If produced for and fed the 
American fighting force, sacrificing daily in 
the war effort. 

We must support our military. We must 
give them more than money and weapons. 
We must give them our moral support, evi- 
denced by our appreciation of their effort 
and our acknowledgment that the uniform 
of the American military man, except for the 
cloth of the church, is the garment of high- 
est honor. 

We must be prepared on the home front. 
We should back up our civil defense with all 
the power at our command. We must have 
a determination for peace, but we must also 
have the determination that my child and 
your child would better die for the United 
States than live under the heel of a foreign 
tyrant. 

I speak of these things because it is my 
conviction that our ultimate victory will be 
achieved by our spiritual, mental, and moral 
preparedness. We are people with a heritage 
of hardships and conquest over those hard- 
ships. If any enemy believes us prepared in 
mind and body, individually or nationally, 
there will be no war. 

Weapons are no defense to bacteriological 
and psychological warfare, and propaganda. 
A sudden flare on the horizon—a hysterical 
announcement over the radio or television— 
an untrue newscast describing unheard-of 
destruction and potential dislocation, the 
American people would in less than an hour 
be put to the test. 

The determination to fight or not to fight 
would still be left with the civil authorities. 
The decision of the Government might be 
made upon what they believe the American 
people wanted in such time of crisis. 

So all of us here can realize that this is 
our day and our generation, and whether we 
wear the uniform, or have worn it yesterday, 
or have been civilians who backed up the 
Armed Forces, paid the taxes, produced and 
gave the soldier the moral backing, we must 
face the perils of our age. 

The mind and the heart and the attitude 
of each American here is foremost for this 
country. I join with you in the determina- 
tion we will not let America>down. 


— 


1 Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1, 
1956—June 30, 1956. 

2 Department of Defense Semiannual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, January 1, 
1956—June 30, 1956. 

’ Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

‘Twenty-fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

® Civil Defense for National Survival, hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee on Government 
Operations, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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National Association of Manufacturers 
Leader’s Tax System Views Disputed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter I 
have received from Henry and Mark Nor- 
man, of Syracuse, N. Y., enclosing a letter 
they wrote to the editor of the Post- 
Standard, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTorR: Enclosed please find a pub- 
lished letter written by us in your defense 
against an attack by Mr. Ernest W. Swigert, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

We realize that it is impossible for you, who 
take your legislative responsibilities seriously, 
to defend yourself against every attack upon 
you, however unfair and unfounded it may be 
The responsibility of this defense devolves 
upon those who are in sympathy with the 
ideals and principles you stand for. We 
proudly count ourselves in this group and we 
send you this letter in the hope it may en- 
courage you in some small measure in your 
fight for good government. ‘ 

With best wishes for a long and successful 
tenure in the United States Senate, we are, 

Yours truly, 
HENRY R. NORMAN. 
Mark M. NoRMAN. 


NAM LeEaper’s Tax SysteEM Views DISPUTED 


To the Eprror or THE Post-STANDARD: 

Tuesday evening, April 23, Syracusans were 
able to sit in on the turning back of the 
clock. This was accomplished by courtesy 
of Ernest W. Swigert, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in his 
speech before the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Syracuse, Inc. (Oregon Senators 
Called Disgrace to Nation, April 24.) 

In an address based more on nostalgia for 
the good old days of economic feudalism 
than on facts, Mr. Swigert gave us an NAM’s 
eye view of what’s wrong with our country. 

One of his principal gripes was the income 
tax. He favors the bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative ANTONI N. Sapnak, of Connecticut, 
by which the top income tax bracket of 91 
percent would be reduced to 42 percent and 


_the bottom bracket from 20 percent to 15 


percent. We shouldn’t be surprised that an 
NAM spokesman favors a 49 percent reduc- 
tion to the top brackets and a 5 percent re- 
duction to the lower. 

This must have seemed a little too much, 
even for Mr. Swigert, because he self-right- 
eously adds that 60 percent of the reduction 
would benefit those making $6,000 or less. 
Since at least 80 percent of wage earners 
make less than $6,000, ong wonders what 
Mr. Swigert is so self-righteous about. 

His fantastic statement that the tax sys- 
tem is set up to reform society and not for 
revenue is given the lie by the fact that 
record annual corporate earnings after taxes 
are announced with monotonous regularity. 

His contention that the present tax sys- 
tem is harmful to economic growth and dis- 
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ruptive to individual initiative doesn’; «.,., 
examination. The economic growth in +. 
40 years since the present tax system ,,,. 
started has been unprecedented in hyp ~ 
history. i = 

Mr. Swigert obviously yearns for the day 
of the robber barons when business “ane 
law unto itself. It is unfortunate that the 
speech of the president of a group repr. 
senting business does not reflect the grow. 
ing consciousness of business’ responsipj);,, 
to the public felt. by the more enlighteneg 
business leaders of today. ; 

The NAM spokesman’s unfounded anq de. 
spicable attack upon Oregon’s two able sey. 
ators, WAYNE Morse and RicHarp NEUBERGER 
falls of its own weight. Despite Ike's bles, 
ing, unlimited funds, great popularity a 
convenient memory, and a campaign ynip. 
hibited by considerations of ethics and scry. 
ples, Douglas McKay was unable to unseat 
Senator Morse in Oregon, a heretofore rock. 
ribbed Republican stronghold. 

In his recent speech in Syracuse, Senator 
Morse stated his conviction that oy; 
strength was not in our vast resources, put 
in our people. They are far more important 
than our material wealth. Mr. Swigert ap. 
parently is not in sympathy with these sep. 
timents and considers them criminal. 

Despite Mr. Swigert’s speech, we are conf. 
dent the American people are not interested 
in returning to the ragged individualism 
and “normalcy” of the Republican era after 
World War I. Oregon set the pace for good 
government—it will be sustained, Mr. Swi. 
gert to the contrary notwithstanding. 

HENRY R. Norman, 
Mark M., Norman, 
SYRACUSE. 4 


Unification Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there isa 
great deal of public interest in the prob- 
lem of unification among the services, 
It represents the field wherein great 
savings can be made in defense spend- 
ing. Mr.James Reston, of the New York 
Times, wrote a very interesting article 
on the subject in the May 16 issue of the 
New York Times, and I submit it for 
printing in the Recorp: 

UNIFICATION PROBLEM: A DISCUSSION OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S,- FIGHT AGAINST WASTEFUL AND 
DIVIDED AUTHORITY 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—President Eisen- 
hower moved the debate on the budget today 
on to higher and more fertile ground. 

Yesterday, in his TV address to the Nation, 
he said, in effect, that the choice was be- 
tween accepting his defense. budget about 
as it is or gambling with the safety of the 
Nation. 

Today in his news conference, however, 
he conceded that considerable savings could 
be made if we could get rid of prejudices 
and unnecessary duplications in the three 
armed services. 

This naturally raised the question here 
tonight why, if the President sees consid- 
erable savings in greater unification of the 
services, he does not use his power to 1 
force more unified planning, more clear} 
defined service missions and objectives, and 
more economical procedures at the Pentagols 
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nower's views on this subject. He has been 
fighting against wasteful and divided au- 
thority in the armed services ever since he 
returned from his triumphant command in 
Europe 12 years ago. 

Indeed, he appeared before the Senate 
committee on Military Affairs on November 
16, 1945, and presented a nine-point plan 
that included most of the, suggestions that 
are now being made by those who contend 
that his budget could be cut today without 
reducing the security of the Nation. 

POINTS IN 1945 PROGRAM 
He presented his program then in these 
s: 
= single executive department of the 
Armed Forces is essential in order that there 
may be a well-rounded military program 
which assures for us the maximum protec- 
tion for each dollar appropriated. 

“Tt is not feasible to arrive at the size 
or composition of each arm without simul- 
taneously considering the others. Each arm 
supplements the other, and no single service 
can be independently considered. 

“The national security is safeguarded only 
if the security establishment is fashioned, 
trained, and administered under single di- 
rection—by a single department. 

“The area of atomic bombs, pilotless mis- 
siles makes unity of concept, indoctrination 
and training more necessary than ever be- 

re. 
eThe pooling of talent in the field of sci- 
entific research and development is an ob- 
solute necessity. Only through a single de- 
partment can coordinated development of 
new weapons be assured. 

“There is the absolute need for economy 
in administration if we are, as a Nation, to 
afford an adequate security establishment. 
So long as there are 2 executive depart- 
ments in Washington, instead of 1, we will 
continue to be harassed with the needless 
extravagance of doubie administration, over- 
lapping duplications, deferring standards 
and competitive procurement. 

“Here I would like to give one small ex- 
ample of that from the last war. The Army 
had a 4.5 rocket; the Navy developed a 5- 
inch rocket. Each rocket followed the same 
principles; each was a splendid weapon. 


‘But there was a greater cost to the American 


public because they had that slight differ- 
ence and because they did it independently 
rather than together. 

“If we do not integrate the executive 
management of the three members of our 
fighting team, our postwar security estab- 
lishment will become the patchwork impro- 
visation that is inevitable where independ- 
ent departments, at different times, com- 
pete before separate congressional commit- 
tees. With integration we can buy more se- 
curity for less money. Without it we will 
spend more money and obtain less security. 

“One of the most important and least un- 
derstood factors in modern war is that it 
is essentially a matter of perfected team- 
work. Perfected teamwork results as much 
from friendly association over a period of 
years as it does from the more obvious rea- 
sons of combined tactical training and doc- 
tine. By unification at the top we em- 
phasize to our soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
the essential truth that each wears the uni- 
form of the Natiom’s fighting forces and that 
his natural friends and trusted associates 
are the others who wear that uniform, re- 
gardless of its color or design. 

“Finally, there is no such thing as a sep- 
arate land, sea, or air war; therefore we must 
how recognize this fact by establishing a 
single department of the Armed Forces to 
Govern us all.” 

CRITICISM APPLY NOW 

These remarks of General Eisenhower are 
an excellent summary of the criticism that 
are being made now, 12 years later, about 
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there is little doubt about General Eisen--_ the operations of the armed services under 


his authority as Commander in Chief. 

There is a Department of Defense now, and 
progress has been made toward unification, 
but the services are still fighting for the de- 
velopment and control of similar weapons, 
and still duplicating supplies and services 
that General Eisenhower thought were ex- 
travagant and unnecessary over a decade ago. 

The President recalled this morning that 
he returned from World War II convinced 
that “the day of the separate services was 
gone.” He added that he had encountered 
“very fierce. opposition” then, but that the 
law establishing the Defense Department did 
not meet with his desires. 

He wanted at that time a chief of staff for 
the President. He emphasized over and over 
again that the main thing that was needed 
was the power of decision to settle inevitable 
differences among the services. 

“In war,” he said, “you must have decision. 
A bum decision is better than none. And 
the trouble is that when you get three [deci- 
sions] you finally get none.” 

STRESSES NEED OF UNITY 

“We all agree,” he told the Armed Services 
Committe@ of the Senate in 1947, “that that 
kind of [unified] command is necessary in 
the field. In my opinion, it is necessary in 
Washington, and it is. necessary in such 
things, finally, as our planning and our basic 
legal authority.” 

The question now raised in the debate of 
1957, therefore, is almost precisely the same 
as the question raised by the General him- 
self 12 years ago. 

Where dees the power of decision lie now 
for unified decisions that defend both the 
security and economy of the country? Does 
it lie with the President or the Secretary of 
Defense, and is it being exercised by them? 
Or is the law inadequate, as General Eisen- 
hower thought 12 years ago, and in need of 
revision? 

By discussing this aspect of the problem 
today, the President has pointed the way 
out of the dilemma he emphasized last night. 
For more than any American alive, he has 
both the knowledge and the power to im- 
prove the unification and therefore the econ- 
omy of the services. 


The Congressional Quarterly Is Neither 
Authoritative Nor Nonpartisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


' OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday under special order the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] discussed the resident’s legislative 
program with particular reference to the 
party allegiance of the Members of the 
House who allegedly were or were not 
supporting this legislative program. 

The sole authority for determining 
whether a Member of the House was or 
was not supporting the President was the 
Congressional Quarterly, a private pub- 
lication presumably for profit published 
by Henrietta and Nelson Poynter, who 
are also publishers of the St. Petersburg, 
Florida Times. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] refers to this private publi- 
cation as “nonpartisan.” ‘The publica- 
tion refers to itself as “The authorative 
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Reference on Congress”. Neither, in my 
judgment, is correct. 

The documentation of extreme parti- 
sanship on the part of the Congressional 
Quarterly was made by Senator ScHorp- 
PEL (Kansas) last year and appears on 
pages 13752-13756 of July 27, 1956 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD under the title 
“Analysis by Congressional Quarterly of 
Congressional Support of President Ei- 
senhower.” This was a followup of some 
remarks Senator ScHOEPPEL made at the 
time he placed an article by Raymond 
Moley accusing the Congressional Quar- 
terly of extreme partisanship, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECorRpD of July 16, 1956— 
pages 11607, 11608—in his remarks of 
July 27, 1956 Senator SCHOEPPEL very 
properly places a letter from Mr. Poyn- 
ter which undertakes to refute the 
charge of partisanship made by Mr. 
Moley and the Senator in his July 16 
remarks. 

If Mr. Poynter has made any reply to 
the charges of partisanship appearing in 
the July 27, 1956 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
I have been unable to find it. I would be 
happy to place any reply that may have 
been made or any reply that might now 
be made answering the charges of ex- 
treme partisanship in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcOrpD. 

The Congressional Quarterly for the 
week ending May 17, 1957, devotes sev- 
eral pages to “Individual Eisenhower 
Support and Opposition Scores Through 
May 12, 1957, and for the 84th Congress” 
of both House and Senate Members. 
The manner in which these alleged sup- 
port and opposition scores are computed 
show basic partisanship and are de- 
signed seemingly only for one purpose, to 
deceive whomever might read them. 

Although there were only 26 rollcall 
votes in the House, 22 rollcall votes were 
used, apparently as a base for the scores. 
Yet the votes used were not set out in the 
article so that a reader could judge for 
himself whether the vote was on an issue 
that the President had clearly stated his 
position. The first vote of the House, of 
course, was for the Speaker. Presum- 
ably, this vote was used in the base and 
thus prevents Congressman McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader, from receiving a 100-per- 
cent Eisenhower support instead of 
95 percent. 

The fact that 14 votes were on 1 ap- 
propriation bill and followed a basic pat- 
tern was unmentioned. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that President Eisenhower 
could not have specific views on budget 
cuts which in many of these 14 items 
were less than a million dollars. One 
item was for $30,000. Following such a 
point of view would rule out any person 
serving on the Appropriation Committee 
from ever performing his constitutional 
duty of reviewing the executive budget, 
if he was at the same time to support 
the Executive then in office. The same 
principle applies to the individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Although the 14 budget-cut votes were 
obviously used in the base apparently the 
vote on the Democratic proposed resolu- 
tion to ask the President to recommend 
to the Congress how to cut the budget 
was not included. There were three 
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rollcall votes on this matter, on the rule, 
on recommital, and the passage of the 
bill itself. Majority Leader McCormack 
was a ringleader in this partisan anti- 
Eisenhower maneuver. Or perhaps the 
Congressional Quarterly did not use in 
the base rollcall No. 31 which was de- 
signed to permit Congressman PATMAN 
to investigate the national monetary pol= 
icies. This was very definitely an anti- 
administration maneuver cgain led by 
the majority leader, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack. Or perhaps rolicall No. 60 
was eliminated which called for the in- 
vestigation of the various Federal boards, 
commissions, and so forth, by a House 
committee. - This, too, was a definite 
entiadministration maneuver led by the 
Majority Leader McCormack. Yet Con- 
eressman McCormack, according to the 
Congressional Quarterly, has only one 
antiadministration vote. 

There should be little question in any 
citizen’s mind that the Democratic Sena- 
tors and Congressmen as a group are not 
behind the Eisenhower administration. 
As loyal opponents—and this is as it 


should be—they critcize Secretary Dulles . 


and our foreign policy. Hardly a day 
goes by on the floor of the House when 
some Democratic Member does not make 
some uncomplimentary remarks about 
Secretary of Defense Wilson. What the 
Democrats call the “hard money” policy 
lies at the base of their constant attack 
on the Treasury Department and the 
fight over tax reduction lead by partisan 
Democrats is not in the too distant past 
and is certainly in the immediate future. 
The Justice Department under Attorney 
General Brownell is a constant target for 
the Democratic Congressman. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and Secretary 
Benson certainly are unaware of any 
support they have received from the 
Democratic leadership in the Congress. 
The basic dispute in the handling of pri- 
vate and public power, the leasing of 
mineral rights and so forth, in the De- 
partment of Interior divides Democrats 
from the administration constantly. 
The handling of TVA by the administra- 
tion, atomic energy are both basic differ- 
ences between Democrats and this ad- 
ministration. The list could be enlarged 
and at the appropriate time I will un- 
dertake to do that. 

The purpose of these remarks has been 
to point out that the Congressional 
Quarterly is not nonpartisan; it is not 
authoritative. On the contrary it is 
highly partisan and it speaks out for a 
certain school of political thinking. I 
have no objection to it or any other mag- 
azine or newspaper taking the position 
it wishes to take, but I do object to the 
deception that is being used in taking 
that position. 

I think it is time that the Congress did 
something about the Congressional 
Quarterly using the name “Congres- 
sional” and using the line “The author- 
itative reference on Congress” on its 
title page. This deceives the public and 
should not be permitted. 
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Happy Birthday, Irving Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


- OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all sung, listened to and enjoyed 
the music of the great composer of our 
times, Irving Berlin. It is with great 
pleasure that I insert in the Recorp 
editorial written by Abe E. Eisenstein 
on the occasion of Mr. Berlin’s 69th 
birthday. I am certain that my col- 
leagues join me in wishing Mr. Berlin 
many years of continued good health so 
that he may continue to enrich the world 
with his music. 

We of Manhattan’s lower East Side are 
particularly: proud of Irving Berlin, 
since he is a product of that aréa—a local 
boy who made good. 

The editorial follows: 

Happy BirtTupay, IRVING BERLIN 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 


May 11 marks the 69th anniversary of the 
birth of Irving Berlin, famous East Sider, 
former newsboy, singing waiter, World War 
I sergeant, lyricist and melodist, music pub- 
lisher, and one of America’s greatest song 
composers. 

Son of Moses and Leah (Lipkin) Baline, 
Israel Baline was born in a little town called 
Temun, in Siberian Russia, the youngest cf 
eight children, of poor Russian Jewish par- 
ents. Israel was 4 years old when the Baline 
family settled on the lower East Side. His 
first home was a dark, damp, windowless, 
small three-room basement flat in the then 
squalid and crowded Monroe Street. Later, 
they moved to Cherry Street. His father was 
a@ cantor in a synagogue, gave Hebrew les- 
sons, and worked during the week in the 
local butcher shops certifying meat kosher. 
Papa Baline died in 1896. 

As an east side youngster and schoolboy, 
Israel (known than as Izzy) swam in the 
East River, played ball, tag, marbles, joined 
the street gangs, sang on street corners for 
pennies or in local saloons for nickels or 
dimes, and sold newspapers to help con- 
tribute his share. to that earned by his 
brothers and sisters in the sweat shops of the 
city. 

Israel soon began singing at Callahan’s 
Bar in Chinatown or at the Chatham Saloon 
on Doyer Street. He received 50 cents for a 
night’s work. Later, he was a plugger of 
songs for Harry von Tilzer, the composer and 
music publisher, from tiie balcony of Tony 
Pastor’s Music Hall in Union Square at $5 a 
week.. Then, he got a job as a singing waiter 
in Mike Salter’s Pelham Cafe, in Chinatown. 
It was here that Israel met the royal visitor, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and where he 
wrote the lyrics. for his first song, Marie from 
Sunny Italy~ He received only 37 cents in 
royalties for it, but it brought his_.new pen 
name before the public. The young com- 
poser chose for his title page, Words by LI. 
Berlin. 

While working as a singing waiter in Jimmy 
Kelly’s restaurant on Union Square, Irving 
Berlin wrote Dorondo. It was his first song 
with words and music. He received $25 for 
it. In 1909, lyricist Irving Berlin worked for 
publisher Ted Snyder, with a drawing ac- 
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count of $25 a week and with royalties op ,) 
published songs. Later, he became a partne, 
of the firm. 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band, an American 
classic and a pioneer among SyNcopateg 
dance tunes, was Irving Berlin’s first ng. 
tionwide success. It was originally rejecteq 
by leading publishers but became a hit only 
after the late George M. Cohan sang it at 4 
benefit affair. Mr. Berlin also mace a toy; 
in London (receiving about $1,000 a weex) 
where he was billed as the Ragtime King’ 

World War I sergeant of infantry and for. 
mer vaudevillian, Irving Berlin wrote ang 
produced the all-soldier revue, “Yip, yip 
Yaphank,” raising many thousands of do). 
lars for the soldiers’ fund. At the end of 
the war, he made personal tours at leading 
vaudeville theaters, singing his own songs 
at $2,000 a week. He also established his 
own publishing firm and was one of the 
organizers and. builders of the Music Box 
Theater. His first show, “The Music Box 
Revue,” grossed over $2 million. 

During World War II, he directed the Gr 
show, This Is the Army, and sang his old 
song hit Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 

orning. After a successful New York run, 
the show toured the world for 3 years, mak. 
ing over $10 million for the Army Relief 
Fund. 

All proceeds for Arms for the Love of 
America were devoted to the Army Ordnance 
Association; Any Bonds Today? helped the 
war-bond drive to succeed; I Threw a Kiss 
in the Ocean, for the Navy Relief Funda: 
Angels of Mercy aided the American Red 
Cross, and The President’s Birthday Bal! 
helped the March of Dimes campaign against 
infantile paralysis. God Bless America was 
made world famous by Kate Smith. 

He married the former Miss Ellen Mackay 
in 1926: They have three daughters, Mary 
Ellen (Mrs. Burden), Linda Louise, and Eliz- 
abeth. 

East Siders, New Yorkers, and _ friends 
everywhere, remember to salute and con- 
gratulate you, Irving Berlin, on your 69th 
birthday. May the Lord bless you, so that 
you may continue with your contributions 
in enriching musical America. 


New Police for Public Housing in New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Congress, I include 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times on May 20, which states that 
the city administrator of New York has 
issued an urgent appeal to the mayor to 
more than double the already 244-man 
special police force detailed to public- 
housing projects in that city. 

It will be recalled that proponents of 
public housing have often been heard to 
say that if we would put more people in 
public housing crime and delinquency 
would thereby be reduced. Others have 
questioned the correctness of that con- 
tention. 
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Now we have this condition in New 
york City which tends to confirm the 
yiew that public housing does not de- 
crease crime. According to this article, 
there are now 244 extra policemen on 
duty at these projects, and a request is 
made for an additional 276. That will 
cost the people of New York $1,300,000 
a year more than is now being spent 
there on police for public housing. 

In a prior article, which appeared 
about 2 or 3 years ago, the New York 
Times reported as follows: 

Dozens of families are being evicted from 
city housing projects because their delin- 
quent children are regarded as a menace to 
the safety and comfort of other tenants. 

City housing authority officials said yes- 
terday that chronic or dangerous juvenile 
delinquency was among the reasons for 
which about 250 families are evicted each 
year as undesirable tenants. 


New York City is not alone in facing 
this problem. Similar experiences have 
been reported in various other places. 
In Houston, for example, in my own 
State, no long ago District Judge Camp- 
bell refused the custody of a child to a 
litigant who proposed to keep it in the 
San Felipe Courts, a public housing 
project, because he said it was not a 
proper place to rear a child. 

I do not mean to imply, Mr. Speaker, 
that there are not many projects where 
these conditions do not exist. But I am 
increasingly alarmed by the reports of so 
many instances where an unusual 
amount of crime and delinquency ap- 
pears in public housing projects. 

INTEGRATION IN NEW YORK HOUSING 


It may also be enlightening to some 
of the Members at any rate that the 
report of the city administrator, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, found that 
“the intermingling of racial groups in 
some of the authority projects had cre- 
ated a situation ‘so sensitive as to be po- 
tentially explosive.’” According to the 
Times, the urgency to more than double 
the special police in the public housing 
projects"is created because of this mix- 
ing of the races in those projects. 

This danger which exists in New York 
and in many other places is not lessened 
any by recent court decisions forcing in- 
tegration of races in all public housing 
projects everywhere. 

The New York Times article follows: 
Crryr AskED To App To Hovusinc Po.ice— 

PrEUSSE UrGEs DOUBLING oF ForRCE IMMEDI- 

ATELY IN 83 PuBLIC PROJECTS 

Immediate action to more than double the 
244-man police force of the New York City 
Housing Authority has been recommended by 
City Administrator Charles F. Preusse. 

In a report to Mayor Wagner that was 
Made public yesterday he declared that a 
force of at least 548 men under central con- 
trol was meeded for adequate protection of 
life and property. Eighty-three housing 
amr are managed by the Housing Au- 

y. 

Mr. Perusse said in a letter submitting the 
Teport to the Mayor that his overall survey 
of the authority’s management and opera- 
tional Procedures has already discovered 
‘ileal management defects that cry for cor- 

“We have also concluded,” the letter said, 
“that a substantial part of the Housing Au- 
thority’s t structure will need 
overhauling for better operation.” ‘The sur- 
vey is still not completed. 
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The Preusse report found that the Inter- 
mingling of racial groups in some of au- 
thority projects had created a situation ‘“‘so 
sensitive as to be potentially explosive.” 
Mr. Preusse’s letter told the Mayor that the 
policing survey was given priority because of 
this situation. 

“We recommend immediate action to ex- 
pand and centralize the police force,” the 
letter declared. “This simply cannot wait 
upon other and longer-range management 
improvements.” 

MAYOR ASKED SURVEY 


Mr. Preusse began his overall survey of the 
Housing Authority in March at the request 
of the Mayor and the agency itself. 

The request was made as the result of re- 
peated complaints. about vandalism and 
other crimes in housing projects, alleged 
failure to provide adequate project main- 
tenance and other alleged deficiencies in 
management and operation. The survey is 
being thade by a 6-man task force under 
Mr. Preusse’s direction. 

In his report on policing, Mr. Preusse 
found that the incidence of crime and dis- 
order in the agency’s projects was lower 
than in other areas housing populations of 
similar social and economic backgrounds. 

Most of the trouble requiring policing was 
found to be caused by a relatively small 
number of families and intruders from out- 
side the projects. 

The report found a lack of flexibility in the 
deployment of the present police force, di- 
vided authority between housing managers 
and the chief housing officer and lack of a 
proper statistical system and communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Preusse recommended an annual sur- 
vey of. the force, a single housing police head 
and higher pay scales. The addition of 276 
men, at existing rates of pay would cost $1,- 
370,030, the report said. 





Sorting Mail With the Transorma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
Nagle, president of the National Postal 
Transport Association, in a recent ap- 
pearance before a committee of the Sen- 
ate has made one of the most ridiculous 
statements I have ever heard. 

Mr. Nagle has condemned an experi- 
ment which the Post Office Department 
is conducting at Silver Spring, Md., with 
a Dutch mailsorting machine called the 
Transorma. He alleged before the com- 
mittee that the machine has failed and 
is not resulting in savings of manpower 
and money. 

I have seen the Transorma in Holland. 
I have also watched the Silver Spring 
operation and believe someone should 
expose the ridiculous nature of Mr. 


» Nagle’s charges and reveal his true 


motives. 

In a little over 1 month each of the 5 
operators have learned to sort 46 letters 
per minute into as many as 300 different 
slots. This gives the machine a capacity 
of 13,800 letters per hour. Eventual ca- 
pacity, with practice, will be 16,800 per 
hour. Contrast this with hand sorting 
where one man, operating 30 percent 
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slower than his companion on the Trans- 
orma can only reach 35 different bins 
making it necessary to resort the same 
mail at least once more to equal the 300 
sortings on the machine. 

Mr. Nagle’s statement that it requires 
6 men to service the 5 Transorma opera- 
tors shows how far he has stretched the 
truth to condemn the new system. These 
6 men are used in what is called the fac- 
ing operation. Had he -been fair he 
would have pointed cut that the same 6 
men would be required for hand sort- 
ing. 

Of course, the Transorma is not per- 
fect. Putting a modern machine in the 
midst of an obsolete system for handling 
mail is bound to require the develop- 
ment of new techniques. Mr. Nagle 
would not expect a modern automatic 
transmission to work in a model T Ford. 
He would have to build a new car around 
it. 

If Mr. Nagle’s attitude had prevailed 
since the first days of American history 
women would still wash their clothes 
in the nearest creek and we would still 
be driving horses and buggies. Modern 
appliances have made our lives better 
and furthermore they haveh’t put peo- 
ple out of work. - As a representative of 
postal employees he has the right to do 
all that he can for the betterment of 
working conditions for his membership, 
but he does not have the right to hold 
up progress and insist on countinuing the 
United States Post Office as the most 
ridiculous and obsolete system in the 
world. 

In promoting a bill during the last ses- 
sion which urged the Post Office Depart- 
ment to conduct experiments like the 
one at Silver Spring I dealt extensively 
with Mr. Nagle. During those negotia- 
tions it became very apparent to me that 
his prime motive was to prevent mecha- 
nization and the replacement of employ- 
ees who might otherwise be contributing 
members to his own organization. Self- 
preservation is a natural instinct but it 
has to take a back seat to the interests of 
an entire nation. I sincerely hope the 
American public will enthusiastically en- 
dorse Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
experiment and urge that it be con- 
tinued. 








Movement Started Against Internation- 
alization of Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Americas Daily of Miami Springs, 
Fla., which discloses that the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. C., has 
launched a movement to counter Com- 
munist and other propaganda for the 
internationalization of the Panama 
Canal and to preserve its present treaty 
status: 
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THe PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
STARTS MOVEMENT AGAINST INTERNATIONAL- 
IZATION—UrcGes ConGress To REAFFIRM 
RETENTION, IN PERPETUITY, OF ALL UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA RIGHTS 
WasHINGTON.—The Panama Canal Society 

of Washington has launched a movement to 

counter Communist and other propaganda 
for the internationalization of the Panama 

Canal and to preserve its present treaty 

status. 

The society consists of former officials, en- 
gineers and employees who were engaged in 
the construction or administration of the 
Panama Canal. With about 150 members 
present, the society discussed for several 
hours the international questions which have 
arisen in the wake of the Suez Canal situ- 
ation. 

The meeting then adopted a resolution 
which asserted its belief “that every just and 
wise consideration favors the retention, in 
perpetuity, by the United States of all its 
sovereign rights, power, and authority with 
respect to the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone, as guaranteed by existing treaties.” 

The resolution urged the Congress of the 
United States to make a similar declaration, 
reaffirming the long-standing Isthmian pol- 
icy of the United States. 

The preamble to the resolution adopted by 
the Panama Canal Society said that Com- 
munistic influences in the United States and 
the world at large have long been insistent 
that the United States surrender control and 
operation of the Panama Canal to an inter- 
national body. 

It took note that certain noncommunistic 
elements at home and abroad have also urged 
such internationalization. 

The text said in part: “The United States, 
under solemn treaty agreements and guar- 
antees, assumed the great risks and obliga- 
tions involved, and at huge cost to the 
United States undertook and consummated 
the construction of the Panama Canal, and 
has sinee successfully maintained and oper- 
ated it, in strict accordance with treaty pro- 
visions, for its use by aJl the ships of the 
world without discrimination; and has ef- 
fectively protected, at its own expense, the 
canal and the Canal Zone during the two 
world wars and the war in Korea.” 

Maurice H. Thatcher, former governor of 
the Canal Zone, said he feared that some 
tension has arisen between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama because of Pan- 
ama’s increasing demands for greater bene- 
fits from the canal. 

“This situation is to be deplored,” Thatch- 
er said, “because as between Panama and 
the United States all questions that affect 
the two countries should be setled amicably 
through the orderly processes of negotia- 
tion. 

“It is inevitable that differences will from 
time to time arise, and ofttimes there will 
be very strong differences involved,” Thatch- 
er continued. “But destiny has linked the 
two nations together and thus far they 
have been able to solve their differences in 
mutual respect, and these processes should 
continue in the future, 

“In this connection, I may say that if 
reliance cannot be placed upon treaty agree- 
ments, then I do not know how questions 
arising under them can be solved. These 
agreements should be fully respected. by 
both parties; and to this end, of course, I 
favor the implementation by the Congress 
and our executive bra es of any features 
of the treaty agreements which require im- 
plementation. 

“On the other hand, I abjure our Pana- 
manian friends who are in authority to stand 
squarely on the treaty arrangements which 
have. provided for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal; and if there are differ- 
ences in interpretations, these should be re- 
solved in the spirit of amity.” 
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Captain Miles Du Val, United States naval 
officer, retired, historian of the Panama Ca- 
nal, said three basic international treaties 
underly its present international status of 
the canal. 

These are the United States-British Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1902, the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama in 1903, and 
the Thomson-Urritia Treaty between the 
United States and Colombia which was ne- 
gotiated in 1914 and proclaimed in 1922. 

Captain Du Val said that the United 
States has not given up the major rights, 
power, and authority which were granted 
“in perpetuity” by the Republic of Panama 
in 1903 for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the 
canal. . 

“The United States still has jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone as if it were sovereign 
of the Territory and, in accordance with the 
treaty, to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 


Financial Institutions Act of 1957 
(S. 1451) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following resolution 
which was adopted at the national con- 
vention of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America in Miami Beach, 
Fla., on April 27, 1957. This resolution 
asks that State banks be given equal 
representation with national banks on 
the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and is 
as follows: " 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To PROvIDE MANDATORY REP- 
RESENTATION ON THE Boarp or DIRECTORS OF 
THE FeperaL DEPostr INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION FOR STATE-CHARTERED BANKS 
Whereas there is now pending in the 

United States Congress S. 1451, a banking 

omnibus bill cited as the “Financial Insti- 

tutions Act of 1957”; and 

Whereas S. 1451 provides mandatory rep- 
resentation for national banks by provision 
that the Comptroller of Currency bea mem- 
ber of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration Board of Directors; and 

Whereas S. 1451 fails to give equal manda- 
tory representation for State-chartered 
banks on the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration Board of Directors; and 

Whereas there were, on June 30, 1956, 8,562 
State banks and 4,667 national banks that 
were members of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; and 

Whereas on December 31, 1956; all State 
banks had assets of $134 billion, and na- 
tional banks had assets of $118 billion; ands 

Whereas all Government capital furnished 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has been repaid, with interest; and 

Whereas the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is wholly supported by its mem- 
ber banks and all of its assets have accumu- 
lated from funds supplied by member banks; 
and 

Whereas it is inequitable to give manda- 
tory representation on the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation Board of Direc tors fy 
4,667 national banks and fail to provi, 
similar mandatory representation for 8.54) 
State banks; and ; 

Whereas equal representation and recog 
nition of State and national banks wil! pr. 
serve and strengthen our dual banking sy;_ 
tem: Now, therefore, be it rane 

Resolved, That the Independent p, 
Association, in convention Sabembiea 
quest the Congress of the United States ;, 
amend the law regarding membership op 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio, 
Board of Directors to require that one of the 
three members of the Federal Deposit tp. 
surance Corporation Board of Directors be 
selected from the active officer list of a State. 
chartered bank; 

Resolved further, That a copy of this TeSH- 
lution be forwarded to each member of the 
Banking and Currency Committees in the 
United States Senate and the United States 
House of Representatives. 


Brief History of the Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. mr. 
Speaker, a number of people have ex. 
pressed an interest in the history of the 
income tax. I asked one of the greatest 
experts on taxation of our times, Mr. 
Colin F. Stam, of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, to give 
me a brief history of this tax. The House 
will be interested in the following ex- 
cellent letter from Mr. Stam: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, May 20, 1957. 
Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dram Mr. Dorn: This is in response to 
your recent telephone request regarding the 
development of progressive incame taxa- 
tion, particularly with respect. to the posi- 
tion taken by Adam Smith and Kar! Mart. 

Progressive taxation is premised on the 
ground that the wealthy pay higher rates 
of tax than is charged the less well-to-do. 
It is not a recent development, neither in 
theory nor in practice. Historically, a state- 
ment on progressive taxation is attributed 
to Manu, an Indian sage. He is reported to 
have stated nearly 3,000 years ago, ‘To make 
the burden of taxes equal is not effected 
by a mere numerical proportion. The man 
who is taxed to the amount of one-tenth 
of an income of 100 rupees per annum is 
taxed far more severely than the man who 
is taxed an equal proportion of an income 
of 1,000 rupees, and to a prodigious bigness 
more severely than the man who is taxed 
an equal proportion of 20,000 rupees per 
annum.” 

A form of progressive income tax was levied 
in Athens in 380 B. C. Im the year 1295, 
Prance levied a combination property and 
income tax which was im part graduated. 
It was called a “50th” and had rates rang- 
ing up to 2 percent. Under the 50th those 
who had little or no property were taxed on 
their income from wages. England knew 4 
graduated income tax as early as 1435 and 
the Italian city of Florence levied a progres 
sive income tax in 1443. Other Europea! 
nations enacted graduated income taxes 2 
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18th century; Geneva, in 1709; Saxony, 


1749; and Holland, in 1748. These taxes 
were generally unpopular and in many cases 
for only a short while. 

1798 a graduated income tax was re- 
aaa in England to finance her wars 


pot France and this country. This tax was 


vepealed in 1815 and it was not until 1853 
that @ progressive income tax was again 


jevied in Great Britain. Since 1853, how- 
ever, England has not been without a pro- 
ive income tax. ° 

Graduation was not limited to the income 
tax. Poll taxes, property taxes and other 


revenue measures levied prior to the devel- 


opment of the income tax often contained 
elements of jon. In addition, it 
should be noted that any exemption from 
tax automatically. introduces progressivity 
into the revenue structure. One form of 
taxation which was rather widely used in the 
17th and 18th centuries was the faculty 
tax. Like the French fiftieth, the faculty 
tax in many cases was a combination prop- 
erty and income tax and as its name implied 
the rates varied according to the taxpayer's 
faculty or ability to pay. The faculty tax 
was an early variation of the ability to pay, 
or progressive theory of taxation. Of-course, 
if only a single rate were provided, the tax 
was proportional, not progressive. 

Adam Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, 
published in 1776, advocated a proportional 
tax. He stated that “the subjects of every 
State ought to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection 
of the State.” He is generally not looked 
upon as a proponent of progressive taxation 
although certain of his statements might be 
construed as indicating that he was not 
indisposed toward a progressive tax. For 
example, in speaking of a tax on the rent of 
houses he stated, “It is not very unreason- 
able that the rich should contribute to the 
public expense, not only in proportion to 
their revenue, but something more than in 
that proportion.” However, although Adam 
Smith early recognized the principle of pro- 
gression in a tax structure, it seems clear 
that he supported the theory of propor- 
tional taxation, 

Undoubtedly, the most vigorous proponent 
of a graduated income tax was Karl Marx, 
author of the Communist Manifesto which 
was published in 1848. A vigorously gradu- 
ated income tax together with the abolition 
of the right of inheritance were advocated 
among other measures to bring about the 
centralization of all means of production in 
the hands of the state and the ultimate 
downfall of the capitalist class. Marx clearly 
and avidly supported the theory of progres- 
sive taxation because of the far-reaching ef- 
fects of such a system, Although the theory 
of graduated income taxes was developed 
long before Marx published his Communist 
Manifesto and such taxes had been operative 
in many countries, Marx is remembered for 
his proposal to employ the graduated income 
tax for redistributing a nation’s wealth 
which was a cornerstone for his Communist 
Philosophy. 

In the American Colonies some form of the 
faculty tax was most often relied upon for 
revenues and, in general, it was levied on the 
Physical property of property owners and on 
Profits of those who owned no property. 
Such a tax was levied in Massachusetts as 
early as 1643 and eventually spread to most 
of the other colonies with the exception of 
New York. The faculty tax was imposed in 
South Carolina in 1701 on citizens according 
to their “estates, stocks, and abilities or the 
Profit that any of them do make off or from 
any public office or employment.” A version 
of this tax was continued by the first act 
Passed under the State constitution in 1777. 
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No Federal income tax was levied in the 
United States until the Civil War. A pro- 
portional income tax was enacted in 1861 
but was never put into effect. Another in- 
come tax act was passed in 1862, this time 
progressive, with rates ranging from 3 to 5 
percent. This tax was abolished in 1871 and 
except for the income tax act of 1894 which 
was declared unconstitutional after a single 
year,"it was the only American experience 
with a Federal income tax prior to the in- 
come tax act of 1913, which followed ratifi- 
cation of the 16th amendment. There has 
been a progressive income tax in this coun- 
try continuously since 1913. An estate tax 
was enacted in 1916 and has been an integral 
part of our system of internal revenue tax- 
ation since that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoLin F. Stam, 
Chief of Staff. 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Some Comments on Training 
Scientists,” written by Gerald P. Burns, 
vice president of Reed College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SoME COMMENTS ON TRAINING SCIENTISTS 

(By Gerald P. Burns) 


The Russians, we are told, are turning out 
approximately 50,000 scientists annually; 
we, in the land of the free, produced about 
25,000 last year. Former Senator William 
Benton, recently returned from the Soviet 
Union, has pointed out that the greatest 
danger from the Communists exists in the 
area of education. Said he, “Although not 
providing the broad cultured training we 
do, the Russians are performing an in- 
credible job in training scientists and en- 
gineers.” 

This danger of being overwhelmed scien- 
tifically is very real. ‘t's difficult for Ameri- 
cans to understand ‘the tremendous pres- 
sures brought to bear on students in the 
Soviet Union—pressures to study, to learn, 
to master the mysteries of science, to pro- 
duce a technocracy that could conquer the 
world. If we are to survive, then we must 
recognize -this danger and take steps to 
counteract it. 

We should understand at the outset that 
the new Russian emphasis on education, 
especially higher education, is designed for 
one purpose only—eventual domination of 
the free worid. Their insistence on long 
hours of intensive study and their exclusion 
of cultural subjects in training scientists 
are devices that produce a single-minded- 
ness of purpose peculiarly adaptable to their 
basic national aim. 

In girding our loins to meet this chal- 
lenge, we should not fall into the trap of 
attempting to emulate the Russian meth- 
ods. Certainly we must increase our output 
of scientists, engineers and technically 
trained college graduates. But it must be 
done by our methods, not theirs. It is cus- 
tomary in American education to provide 
some cultural subjects in even the most 
scientific curriculum. Then, too, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, although nyet for the 
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Russian student, are a must for the Ameri- 
can student. 

It is possible in this country to continue 
this kind of higher education for scientists 
and technicians, and still turn out superior 
performers. The main problem is to double 
the number of scientists being graduated 
annually by American colleges and univer- 
sities and to do this without compromising 
the high standards of scholarship held by 
most institutions of higher education. This, 
too, can be accomplished. 

An article in the October 15, 1955, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post made reference to 
“a small college in Oregon” that was turning 
out successful scientists at a phenomenal 
rate. The Post neglected to mention that 
this was Reed College in Portland, Oreg. 

With little drum-beating and virtually no 
publicity, Reed has consistently led the Na- 
tion in its production of scientists. Accord- 
ing to a study sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation, conducted by Drs. Knapp 
and Goodrich, this “small college in Oregon” 
turned out in the period studied 132 success- 
ful scientists in every 1,000 graduated; a re- 
markable record when compared with the 
next highest school which had 72 per 1,000 
grads. 

It was mentioned above that American 
students want and deserve more than a 
sterile, intensive higher education in the 
sciences alone—and that such sterility is not 
necessary. Again Reed has proven that a 
superior education is not based solely on 
what is learned in the classroom or science 
laboratory. The program of study at Reed 
includes humanities for all, considerable in- 
dependent study with maximum use of li- 
brary facilities, cocurricular activities such 
as music and drama, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities such as sports and social events. 
This might appear as “too broad” or “watered 
down” to meet the stiff competition of the 
rigid Russian program—but the kinds of 
leadership positions in science and engineer- 
ing held by Reed alumni bear out the vitality 
and value of the American approach. 

At Reed the environment for study pro- 
duces not only able scientists but liberally 
educated leaders for all fields. When a col- 
lege or university produces a Rhodes’ scholar, 
this is usually reason for some celebrating. 
At Reed, such an award is a frequent occur- 
rence. Reed’s record in this respect now 
stands at 1 Rhodes’ scholar out of every 81 
male graduates—the national average being 
1 out of about 3,000 graduates. Here indeed 
is an enviable record—and there are other 
similar records that might be quoted, clearly 
indicating that this small college in Oregon 
is truly outstanding. Reed is not the only 
college of liberal arts and sciences in the 
country to vindicate the value of our Amer- 
ican methods of training and education. 
Swarthmore, Oberlin, Carleton and many 
other excellent institutions have for decades 
added to the stockpile of scientifically and 
liberally educated Americans. 

The way to beat the Russians in this new 
war of brains is to increase the number of 
broadly trained American scientists. Since 
the small colleges of liberal arts and science 
like Reed are far-and-away the-most prolific 
producers of such scientists, they should be 
encouraged and expanded. Since these in- 
‘stitutions provide much of the brainpower 
and leadership to keep the United States free 
and prosperous, let’s recognize this fact and 
act accordingly. 

For many years the colleges have been 
termed “ivory towers”; the professors have 
been called absent-minded and impractical; 
the Nation has failed to support these insti- 
tutions and professors adequately—but they 
have not failed the Nation. 

If the maintenance of our political, eco- 
nomic, and social freedom depends upon our 
scientists, and if the production of scientists 
depends upon our colleges, then it’s simple 
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logic for leaders in business, industry, and 
the professions to be interested in, and give 
support to, these colleges. Perhaps the 
United States needs more Reeds to lean on. 


Foreign Affairs Committee Hearings in 
Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs’ Committee held open 
hearings on our foreign-aid legislation 


in Gary, Ind. 

The meeting attracted a large attend- 
ance and interest. Forty-two witnesses 
testified or submitted statements. The 
following is the testimony of Albert G. 
Vinick, president of the American Lithu- 
anian Council of the Calumet region of 
Indiana: 

AMERICAN LITHUANIAN OPINION 
(Statement of Albert G. Vinick, president, 

American Lithuanian Council, Lake and 

Laporte Counties, Ind., May 20, 1957) 

GENTLEMEN: The American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent are deeply interested 
in the restoration of free and independent 
Lithuania which, unfortunately, at the 
present time is subjugated by Soviet Rus- 
sia. For them, it is important that the 
Government of the United States help the 
enslaved Lithuanian nation liberate itself 
from the Soviet Communist yoke. 

One of the most effective means to this is 
to sustain the spirit of liberty among the 
people of Lithuania by showing them that 
the United States is interested in their fate 
and by telling them about this and other 
countries of the free world. 

This is being done by the Information 
Service of the United States which, among 
other things, maintains the Voice of America 
for the listeners behind the Iron Curtain. 

There is clear evidence that these radio 
programs reach a considerable number of 
people in Lithuania and even those deported 
to Siberia. We know this from the letters 
received in this country by the relatives of 
persons living under the Soviet rule and 
also from the attempts by the officials of 
Soviet Lithuania to refute statements of 
those radio programs. 

The Voice of America programs are being 
given in various languages and in. each na- 
tionality section there is a group of people 
. who prepare those programs. They are all 
supported by the funds appropriated by 
Congress for the United States Information 
Agency. In the budget submitted this year 
for the consideration of the United States 
Congress, President Eisenhower asked~ $144 
million for this Agency, but the House Appro- 
priations Committee decided to cut this 
amount about 20 percent. This tendency 
to economize is making itself felt in the 
Senate. If this tendency prevails in both 
Houses of the Congress, the functioning of 
the Information Service might be consid- 
erably handicapped. 

The Lithuanian American Council com- 
prising hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent throughout 
the country would consider this curtailment 
of the activities of the Voice of America a 
serious blow to the efforts of liberation of 
enslaved peoples. 
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Submitting this to you and through you 
to the United States Congress I express my 
opinion. and the opinion of those affiliated 
with the Lithuanian American Council, that 
at least the major part of the proposed cut 
in the appropriation for the Information 
Agency should be restored. We would be 
even more pleased if the Congress’ would give 
this vital service the amount originally asked 
for in President Eisenhower's budget.~ 


Clinton Turn Verein 90th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 19, the Clinton, Mass., Turn 
Verein celebrated its 90th anniversary 
with 250 guests in attendance at impres- 
sive exercises conducted at Turner Hall. 

It was my distinct privilege and honor 
to be guest speaker on this outstanding 
occasion and under unanimous consent 
I include in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of my remarks before this dis- 
tinguished and patriotic organization. 

The guests included many officers of 
the Massachusetts Turn Vereins and 16 
members of the Clinton Turn Verein, 
all members of the organization for 
50 or more years, who were paid special 
tribute during the 90th anniversary cele- 
bration. These 50-year members are 
Herman J. Brockelman, Frederick J. 
Krauss, Charles FP. Lamlein, Christian 
Ploss, Arthur E. Wohlrah, Charles M. 
Schwab, Paul A. Schneider, Gustave H. 
Gleisburg, Robert Jendrick, George H. 
Lamlein, Edward T. Onrda, John A. 
Schott, Albert W. Schneider, Alfred 
Scheid, Oswals Heinold, and Robert 
Hillner. , 

The Honorable Morris N. Gould, asso- 
ciate judge of the Clinton District Court, 
was a brilliant master of ceremonies and 
the Honorable Werner Hollebem, Ger- 
man Consul, extended the warm greet- 
ings and congratulations of West Ger- 
many to the gathering. 

The text of my speech follows: 

It is a great privilege as well as a real 
pleasure to be with you on this truly his- 
toric occasion when we are celebrating the 
90th anniversary of the Clinton Turn Verein. 

As you all so well know, I come here today 
not only as the Congressman from this great 
district in our beloved Commonwealth with 
its hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans, but I come here also as your neighbor, 
dear friend and a proud fellow member of 
this distinguished organization. There is no 
group anywhere that I more greatly admire 
for achievement and fine citizenship, and 
there is no group of its kind that I am 
bound to any more closely by enduring 
bonds of lifelong friendship, fellowship, and 
affection, or for whom I have greater respect 
and higher regard, than this one I have the 
honor to address today. 

Of course we can all be proud of the ster- 
ling record that has been made by our Clin- 
ton Turn Verein throughout the years. It 
is heartwarming and inspiring when we re- 


* flect as we do today, upon the history of our 


group, to note that for so long a time it has 
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so outstandingly served our community ang 
our country as well as cherished needs of our 
own membership. 

So many men and women have devoted 
themselves in such a true spirit of dedication 
to the great objectives and valuable actiyj. 
ties of Turn Verein that I could not even 
begin to mention them. Their contripy. 
tions, which have been s0 significant, 80 
meaningful, and so beneficial, are worthy of 
our recollection and profound gratitude 
We can be especially proud and especially 
grateful for the imagination, genius, abj)ity 
and devotion of those who had the visicy 
and the spirit to establish this organization 
as well as those who have carried its yp. 
blemished banner with such fervor, loyalty 
and wholesome results from the time it was 
founded up to this very hour. 

Because of the historic aspect of these 
exercises, it may be appropriate for me, a; 
briefly as I can, to allude to the origin, back. 
ground and progress of Turn Verein. The 
first noteworthy fact is that Turn Verein js 
a German institution which was founded jn 
the early part of the 19th century by a great 
gentleman and far-sighted thinker nameqg 
Friedrick Ludwig Jahn for the purpose of 
furthering physical education. Today, as we 
know, the activities of the Turners have been 
expanded to include people of different 
nationalities and faiths and to include not 
only physical training but mental training 
as well. In addition, the Turners have col- 
Tected libraries, established schools, and 
founded a newspaper and have engaged in 
many other activities designed to improve 
the individual and benefit the civic and pa. 
triotic welfare of the Nation. 

It is interesting to note that the first Turn 
Verein in America was founded in the city 
of Cincinnati way back in the year 1848, 
largely due to the efforts of Friedrick Hecker, 
one of the heroes of the German Revolution. 

Like the old Turn Verein in Germany, the 
American Turner Society had as its slogan: 
Frish, frohm, froh, frei, which for the bene- 
fit of my good Irish friends who have happily 
become so prominent in this organization 
today, and others who may not understand 
the beautiful, rich German language, means 
bold, devout, gay, and free, 

At the time the basic purpose of the organ- 
ization was stated as follows: “cultivation of 
rational training, both intellectual and 
physical, in order that members may become 
energetic, patriotic citizens of the Republic, 
who could and would represent and protect 
common human liberty by word and deed.” 
How well these objectives have been realized 
is best attested by the clean living, high 
character, industrious habits, unsurpassed 
citizenship and lofty patriotism of those who 
embrace this organization. 

During the Civil War, for example, not so 
long after the organization came into being, 
the Turners played an important part. The 
renowned 20th New York Regiment in that 
war consisted only of Germans. The Ninth 
Ohio Regiment was made up predominantly 
of Turners. Several other regiments con- 
sisted wholly or in part of Turners. 
It is reported that over 51 _ percent 
of the total membership of the organ- 
ization at the time served during the Civil 
War, and it can be said to the everlasting 
credit of our illustrious society that that 
example continued to be followed in every 
succeeding war and conflict in which our 
country was engaged, wherein the Turners 
and the descendants of the German people 
in this country have played such a prom- 
inent part, and exemplified an imperishable 
record of loyalty, devotion, and willingness 
to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, for the 
perpetuation of American ideals and the 
American Republic. 

At the close of the Civil War the Turn 
Vereins of the East and West were reunited 
and a new Turn Zeitung was established 
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with New York as a center. The Turners, 
pack from the war, now turned their atten- 
tion and activities to gymnastic and cul- 
tural ts. The clubs reached a high 
jevel during the late 1860’s and during the 
1870's which was about the period that our 
own fine club was established here in Clin- 
wees of forward-looking philosophy and 
pr ve viewpoints and principles, the 
Turners advocated many reforms that were 
jater adopted by the Nation. As early as 
1871, recognizing the great worth, zeal, and 
influence of women, they advocated woman 
suffrage. For many years they urged that 

nastics be taught in schools until finally 
schools throughout the country began in- 
structions in gymnastics which brought and 
are still bringing such untold benefits to 
American children in many generations. 
The Turners advocated every good cause and 
are famous for their moderation in all things. 

In 1948 the Turners celebrated their cen- 
tenary in the city of St. Louis and the pro- 
gram included not only competitions in 
gymnastics, but also of track and field events, 
pasketbali and volleyball. Competitions 
were held also in song writing, poetry and 
essay writing and singing contests which 
have always been one of the most zestful 
and enjoyable activities of the Turners. 

Women’s auxiliaries of Turn Verein have 
been generally established and competitions 
are now open to women as well as men and 
the outstanding work that the women have 
done and are doing is not only well known, 
but is a source of great pride to all of us. 

Today the Turners have a far-reaching 
educational program. The Turner Society 
appeals to every member of the family, and 
that is why Turnerism has been so valuable 
in enriching wholesome family life here in 
Clinton and in many other places. Not only 
the women but the young folks have been 
brought into this happy mingling of free 
spirits seeking agreeable human companion- 
ship, seeking to promote good causes and 
seeking to build up strength in the indi- 
vidual and the family and the community 
because they realize well that this, in turn, 
means strength for the entire Nation. 

In Clinton the Turners have conferred 
innumerable and immeasurable benefits 
upon our community life, upon the quality 
of our citizenship, upon our civic spirit, our 
social relationships and upon the develop- 
ment of understanding, tolerance and strong 
friendships that bind us together regardless 
of origin, race or creed, in a union devoted 
to bring out the best in the individual and 
in the community and aiming for the high- 
est goals given to free American citizens in 
our land to unbounded opportunities. That 
encouragement to high aspirations is one 
of our greatest needs of the hour in this 
confused and bewildering era. 

There is a lesson that we can all take 
from the story of the early Turners and the 
early German settlers. They came to this 
country fired by a fierce impulse for its 
freedom and its opportunities. They were 
scrupulously honest, industrious and will- 
ing to work. They had unflagging energy 
and they were prudent and frugal in their 
ways, yet always charitable,.generous and 
just. While they never forgot the rich herit- 
age they had left and while they kept it 
alive in all its breadth and fullness in their 
homes, their families and in this very Turn 
Verein, they never lost sight of basic human 
and spiritual yalues, They had superlative 
faith in their Creator and unshakable faith 
in free institutions. They were loyal in 


‘the way of life they had brought with them, 


and they were loyal even unto death to the 
sath Reena worthy edoptes sone’ ana 

ado sons and 
daughters, 

Their constant aim was to preserve and 
Protect this country, and they opposed and 
they denounced and they fought, just as 
their descendants here today do, the terrible 
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plague of godless communism and subver- 
sion that stalks through the world working 
to dismember nations and condemn indi- 
viduals to the role of serfs and slaves. Yes, 
my friends, you may search the whole world 
over, you may comb every nook and cranny 
of America, but you will never find more 
devout people, better Americans, or more 
loyal and devoted citizens of this great land 
than those who founded and for so many 
years carried on with such fruitful and 
happy results the Turn Verein that we to- 
day hail with so much pride and joy. 

Judged by every measure, they were great 
citizens and great Americans and great 
human beings. In accordance with Turner 
traditions an the spirit of their own great 
homeland they were bold, as real men should 
be when the occasion requires, they were 
devout, as we all must be, they were gay, as 
every person desires to be, and they were 
free, as all men and women everywhere yearn 
to be and were destined to be by Him who 
gave them life and gave them liberty at the 
same time. 

I have many happy memories of this hal- 
lowed place and the many wonderful people 
who frequented it and made it what it is. 
Here, like most of you, I have spent happy 
hours, and I have known some of the greatest 
people, some of the warmest, finest friends 
that it has ever been anyone’s high privilege 
and good fortune to know. Here, in truth, 
there has been friendship, there has been 
brotherhood, there has been tolerance, 
understanding and affection, there has been 
that gay and buoyant spirit which we call 
“Gemutlichkeit,” there has been adherence 
to high ideals, there has been the cultiva- 
tion of loyal and lofty Americanism, there 
has been the exaltation of underfiled family 
life and the free, expansive development of 
the individual. Above all, there has been 
a@ grateful acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being, and the confidence and faith that He 
will, in time, if we but persevere in that 
faith, show us the pathway to peace and to 
justice. 

And so, my friends, with this magnificent 
legacy which is ours handed down to us 
from the past by such loving souls and 
spirits that we almost speak of them with 
bated breath, let us rejoice in this happy 
celebration of what their hands and minds 
have wrought. Let us be thankful for all 
that they have done for our Turn Verein, 
for Clinton and for our country and in a real 
spirit of humility, as well as deep apprecia- 
tion, let us rededicate ourselves to their 
unfinished work in this great society, in our 
beautiful town so deserving of our help and 
in our great free country which today needs 
loyal citizens to defend it against the rav- 
ages and threats of tyranny more than ever 
before in its history. 

And let us proudly hold the banners of 
Turnerism aloft and continue, as our prede- 
cessors did, to exemplify its finest traditions. 

May our noble and beloved Turn Verein, 
under God, enjoy many more returns of this 
happy birthday celebration. Let us all pledge 
ourselves anew to its great cause and to the 
cause of freedom and justice for all. 





Prospects for Tax Reduction—The 
Past Is Prologue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is cur- 
rently popular political sport for elected 
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representatives of the people to speak in 

a knowing manner about tax reduction. 

Much of this discussion stems from polit- 

ically motivated efforts to impress the 

people with the fact that the political 
proclaimer not only promised tax reduc- 
tion “firstest,” but that he also promised 
the “mostest.” In early April when these 
tax-cut promises began to reach their 
full crescendo, I labeled them as “pre- 
mature” and pointed out that for the 
most part they were being uttered by 
those who have traditionally been among 
the ranks of the spenders in Congress. 
These premature political promises 
were made before the committees of 

Congress had made any substantial 

progress in the consideration of appro- 

priation bills. These premature political 
promises were made before a review had 
been made of estimates of Federal re- 

ceipts for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

The spenders in Congress in promising 

tax relief before sufficient consideration 

had been given to appropriation bills and 
before revised estimates of tax receipts 
were available were premature in their 
pronouncements. They also were in- 
dicating a determination to use the pro- 
verbial meat-ax approach to budget re- 
duction without regard to the national 
need for the goods and services pro- 
vided for the people of our Nation un- 
der the proposed expenditure program 
provided in the 1958 budget. That these 
political proclaimers were premature in 
their tax reduction promises has now 
been demonstrated by publication of the 
revised estimates of Federal receipts for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 

Taxation. ‘These estimates indicate a 

substantially reduced budgetary surplus 

for each of the fiscal years involved as 
follows: 

TABLE 1.—Receipts, erpenditures, and sur- 
plus of the Federal Government, actual for 
fiscal 1956, estimates for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 



































Estimated, Estimated, 
1957 1958 
Actual, | | | 
1956 |January|; May |January); May 
budget} staff | budget| staff 
esti- esti- esti- esti- 
mates — mates mates 
Receipts_-....- 68. 2 70.6 | 70.7 73.6 74.3 
Expenditures_ 66.5 68.9 | 69.5 71.8 73.0 
Surplus_.-....- 1.6 1.7 1.2 1.8 1.3 








Fiscal responsibility in the conduct of 
our Federal affairs demands that these 
minimum surpluses be preserved and 
that we avoid deficit financing that 
would result from either a further in- 
crease in Federal expenditures or an un- 
justifiable tax reduction in advance of 
substantially less Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my record 
in the House of Representatives clearly 
demonstrates that no one has sought tax 
reduction with greater consistency or 
more earnestly than I have. I have al- 
ways believed that the people rather 
than the Federal Government could 
more effectively spend the taxpayer’s 
dollar. My tax philosophy has been 
predicated on three cardinal principles: 
First, the Nation’s tax policy must pro- 
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vide sufficient revenue for the conduct 
of essential governmental affairs; 
second, that policy must fairly and equi- 
tably apportion the tax burden among 
our citizens according to ability to pay; 
and third, that tax policy must stimu- 
late the dynamic development of our 
free enterprise economy and remove 
those influences which stifle the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and enter- 
prise. 

In the caption to these remarks I 
have indicated that the past is prolog. 
Because previous events portend the 
future, I believe it is appropriate at this 
time to review the tax record of each of 
the two major political parties in the 
United States so that the American peo- 
ple can derive a realization as to the 
causes of the current tax problems that 
beset us and an indication as to which 
party is more likely to provide our citi- 
zens with responsible tax reduction in 
the future. 

With the advent of the 16th amend 
ment, on March 1, 1913, the Federal in- 
come tax collector visited the American 
people and he has since continued that 
visit without interruption. In Septem- 
ber 1916 the Federal estate tax collector 
began his visit with the American people 
and he too has stayed without interrup- 
tion. In addition the Federal excise tax 
collector has plagued our American 
families with sporadic visits, particu- 
larly during the First World War when 
a host of these excise taxes descended 
upon us. Most of these World War I 
excises were repealed by the Republican 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926,.and 
1928, but they were all dusted off and 
revived as part of the blessings of the 
New Deal and they grew in size and 
number under Democrat paternalism. 
The Republican Party in 1954 substan- 
tially reduced and in some instances re- 
pealed these excises. 

During the period from 1919 to date the 
Democratic Party has been responsible 
for 14 increases and 3 reductions in in- 
dividual income taxes. During this same 
period the Republicans were responsible 
for 9 tax reductions and 1 tax increase 
in individual income taxes. The Demo- 
crats’ fiscal tax policy has traditionally 
been dedicated to the principle of tax 
and tax, spend and spend. By consistent 
and I might add—unconscionable, ad- 
herence to this Democratic policy, the 
Democrat Party has broadened the tax 
base and increased the tax rates every 
time that party has been in power. 
Starting with a personal exemption for a 
single person of $3,000 and an exemption 
for a married couple of $4,000, the Demo- 
crat Party through a series of tax in- 
creases reduced the personal exemption 
until it reached a level of $500 for a tax- 
payer and each of his dependents in 
1942. This Democrat reduction in the 
exemption level not only meant that 
more of a taxpayer’s income was subject 
to tax, but it also meant that millions 
more Americans were required to pay 
taxes. In addition to decreasing the 
personal exemptions the Democrat Party 
piled tax rate increase on top of tax rate 
increase. 

On the other hand the traditional 
fiscal policy of the Republican Party has 
been tax reduction, expenditure reduc- 
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tion, and debt reduction. It is no mere 
chance occurrence that under this Re- 
publican fiscal policy the two greatest 
tax reductions to ever occur in the his- 
tory of our Nation were Republican- 
sponsored. During the Republican 80th 
Congress, tax reduction legislation was 
enacted that saved the American tax- 
payers an estimated $5 billion annually. 
During the Republican 83d Congress tax 
reduction occurred in the total amount 
of $7.4 billion. In the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 2, 1957, on page A-3318, 
I inserted a factual description of the 
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accomplishments of the Republican 
Party in achieving tax reduction and 
expenditure reduction. To further in. 
form my colleagues in the House abo 
the tax record of the Nation’s two majo, 
political parties, I will insert in the 
Recorp at this point a summary table of 
Federal individual income-tax exemp. 
tions and first and top bracket rates fo, 
the period from 1913 through 1957. By 
reference to the years indicated in th. 
left-hand column of the table, the Party 
responsibility for tax changes can [, 
determined. 


TABLE 2.—Federal individual income tax exemptions and 1st and top bracket rates 1913_>- 
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1 If net income exceeds $5,000, married person’s exemption is $2,000. 
fter earned income credit equal to 25 percent of tax on earned income. 


3 Before earned income credit allowed as a deduction equal to 10 percent of earned net income. 


* Exclusive of Victory tax. 


§ Subject to maximum effective rate limitation: 90 percent for 1944-45, 85.5 percent for 1946-47, 77 percent for 1945-4 
87 percent for 1950, 87.2 percent for 1951, 88 percent for 1952-53, and 87 percent for 1954-55. 
* Additional exemptions of $600 are allowed to taxpayers and their spouses on account of blindness ani or 4: 


over 65. 


The Democrat Party did not content it- 
self with merely increasing individual in- 
come taxes and excise taxes. Table 3 sets 
forth corporation income tax rates for 
the period 1909 through 1957 indicating 
the corporate tax changes. By referring 
to dates in the left-hand column of the 
table it is possible to determine the ac- 
tion taken with respect to corporate tax 
rates by our two major political parties. 


TaBLe 3.—Corporation income-taz rates, 
1909-57 


Reduced rates on small corporations Genel 
ra 


.-| $5,000 exemption 
.| Neexemption after Mar. 1, 1913 
No oo 
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TaBLE 3.—Corporation income-taz rates, 
1909-57—Continued 
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In addition to the tax changes indi- 
cated in table 3, the Democrat Party 
enacted’ excess profits taxes during the 
three wars in which our Nation became 
involved while the Democrat Party was 
in control of our Federal Government. 
The World War I excess profits tax was 
in effect from 1917 to 1921, the World 
War II excess profits tax was in effect 
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"peau the ever-increasing tax burden 
imposed on the American people by the 
Democrat Party, that party has also led 
our Nation down the path of unbridled 
inflation, deficit financing, and mounting 
public indebtedness. That fact is dem- 
ops.rated by table 4, which I will include 
as a part of my remarks at this point 
showing budget receipts and expendi- 
tures and public debt for the fiscal years 
1915 through 1958. 

Taste 4.—Budget receipts and erpenditures 

and public debt 
[Fiseal years. In billions of dollars} 
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Note.—The ehange in the public debt from year to, 


year reflects not onl 


the budget surplus or deficit but 
also changes in the balances, 


reasury’s cash the effect 
of certain trust fund transactions, and direct borrowing 
from the public by certain Government enter prises. 


It is significant to note that with the- 


advent of the New Deal in 1933 our 
Federal Government consistently en- 
gaged in deficit financing until the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress when 
Republican fiscal policy provided lower 
taxes, less Federal spending, budgetary 
surpluses, and debt reduction. It is also 
significant to note that the fiscal years 
1956 through 1958 provide for budgetary 
surpluses and that the last time that we 
had 3 successive years of budgetary 
surpluses occurred with respect to the 
fiscal years 1928 through 1930—again 
under the leadership of the Republican 


Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about the budget for fiscal year 
1958. It is likely that much more will 
be said about it in the months to come. 
I have expressed both regret 
and misgiving that the President’s 
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budget message to the Congress called 
for such a high level of Federal expendi- 
tures. I would call attention to the fact 
that much of the current criticism of 
the budget comes from that very vocal 
group that is composed of the traditional 
spenders in Congress—the group that 
has consistently voted in opposition to 
economy measures, in favor of an ever- 
increasing Federal bureaucracy, in sup- 
port of legislation piling a tax on a tax, 
and in support of measures that have 
inevitably resulted in mounting public 
indebtedness. 

A review of fiscal statistics supports 
the great Republican record for economy 
and gives further evidence to the indict- 
ment of the Democrat Party as the 
spenders. During the period of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress there was a 
sharply declining total of Federal spend- 
ing from 1953 to 1955, and under the 
Democrat controlled 84th Congress 
there was an equally sharp rise from 
1955 through 1958. The total budget 
reduction in the first phase was approxi- 
mately $10 billion and the total increase 
in the second p was approximately 
$8 billion. 

It is significant to note that the fiscal 
year 1955 was the pivotal point in the 
recent budget record—it was the year 
of lowest Federal spending. It is also 
significant to note that fiscal year 1955 
represented a budget that had been pre- 
pared by a Republican administration 
supported by a Republican Congress. In 
the 84th Congress the Democrat ma- 
jority resumed its practice of piling ex- 
penditure on expenditure through the 
enactment of new and expanded Fed- 
eral programs. In the 84th Congress 
the Democrats provided for nearly 200 
new or increased programs largely im- 
posing Federal-aid programs on the 
States. These Federal-aid programs in 
effect taxed the citizens of the States 
and then doled the money back to the 
States for programs that the States 
could better operate themselves if Fed- 
eral taxes were reduced so that State 
taxes could be made adequate to finance 
the programs, 

Mr. Speaker, no expenditure can be 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government unless it has been author- 
ized by the Congress. The authorization 
may take the form of an appropriation, 
either current or permanent, or an au- 
thority to spend from debt receipts. 
Consequently the amount of expenditure 
in any year by the executive branch is 
determined by the action of Congress. 
There is, therefore, a responsibility on 
the Congress to act with deliberate re- 
straint in the expansion of existing pro- 
grams and in the beginning of new 
programs. We must recognize our re- 
sponsibility to the needs of the whole 
Nation as distinct from the special in- 
terests of articulate organized minorities. 

Mr. Speaker,“it is estimated that the 
burden of Federal spending programs 
under the 1958 budget upon my State of 
New York will be approximately $11 
billion. A comparable figure for Cali- 
fornia is $7 billion, for Texas $3 billion, 
and for Virginia $1 billion. The alloca- 
tion of burden among the other States 
in our great Nation is equally as alarm- 
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ing. It is apparent that one of our most 
urgent national. responsibilities is to 
spend less, not more. I would stress the 
fact, however, that in achieving these 
expenditure reductions the Congress 
must act with the greatest wisdom pos- 
sible so as not to impair our national 
security and so as to continue those Fed- 
eral programs that are essential and that 
can be performed most efficiently by the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, reduced Federal ex- 
penditures, reduced Federal taxation, 
and reduced Federal indebtedness are 
essential objectives that we must achieve 
if we are to realize the maximum de- 
velopment of our national potential 
under the American free enterprise 
system. The record that I have cited 
conclusively demonstrates that the 
greatest hope of attaining these objec- 
tives lies with the Republican Party and 
the fiscal principles for which that party 
stands. It is well to remember the record 
of the past in evaluating the promises of 
tax reduction uttered by the Democrat 
spenders in Congress whose adherence 
to the Democrat program of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, has made the restora- 
tion of our Federal Government to a 
position of fiscal integrity such an 
arduous task. 


Tax Decision in Eaton Case Improves 
United States-Canadian Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on April 30 entitled ‘‘Tax Decision 
in Eaton Case Improves United States- 
Canadian Relations”: 


WASHINGTON.—The exigent demand for new 
raw material sources druing World War II 
produced the Steep Rock iron mines in the 
back country of western Ontario. Beneath a 
lake 12 miles long and in places 350 feet deep, 
lay rich deposits of high-grade iron ore. 

With the approval, encouragement, and 
financial assistance of the Canadian and 
American Governments, Cyrus P. Eaton, , 
Cleveland industrialist, and his associate in 
the Cleveland investment house of Otis & Co., 
William R. Daley, organized Consolidated 
Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., under the laws of 
Ontario. 

Using the Consolidated Premium Corp., Mr. 
Eaton, tite prime mover in the enterprise, 
raised $1 million in capital. The late Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation advanced 85 
million, the Canadian Government granted 
loans. All this as a war measure. Ottawa, 
in addition, waived corporation taxes for a 
term of years. 

The lake was drained, the high-grade Steep 
Rock ore quarried and hauled to market and 
and the venture became profitable. 

Meanwhile, the urgent, wartime reason for 
deceloping Steep Rock receded in memory.! 
The corporation, Steep Rock and Premium, 
were Canadian companies taxable, under the, 
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United States-Canadian income-tax conven- 
tion, only by the Dominion Government. 

Nevertheless, the United States Internal 
Revenue Bureau, in its ceaseless quest for 
new profits to levy upon, undertook to assess 
Premium $2,598,900.70 in taxes, penalties, and 
interest for the years 1943-49; years during 
which the Canadian Government largely had 
foresworn taxes in view of the development 
costs. (Since 1947 the Canadian Government 
has collected $695,000 in corporation taxes 
from Premium.) 

The Internal Revenue Bureau further 
levied against Mr. Eaton $1,527,234.79 and 
against Mr. and Mrs. Daley $388,283.19 in 
taxes, interest and penalties for the year 
1943. These assessments were based upon 
a Bureau estimate of the appreciation in the 
value of Premium shares held by Mr. Eaton 
and the Daleys. They further were founded 
upon what Mr. Eaton declares to have been 
2 fiction, i. e., that the Premium Corp. had a 
permanent establishment in the United 
States at Cleveland. 

To the taxpaying citizen unversed in the 
intricacies of Internal Revenue regulations 
affecting corporations the ramifications of 
this case are deeply puzzling. What does 
stand out is that the corporation involved 
is Canadian and hence untaxable in the 
United States. The subsidiary question 
hinged on whether the Messrs. Eaton and 
Daley acted on behalf of Consolidated Pre- 
mium or as individuals. 

The other day in Washington United 
States Tax Court Judge Ernest H. Van Fos- 
san found that the Treasury could not 
reach across the border to tax the Canadian 
corporation, Consolidated Premium, that the 
company had no permanent establishment 
in Cleveland and that Eaton and Daley were 
in truth acting for the corporation. Judge 
Van Fossan’s opinion likewise disallowed. a 
tax claim for 2 percent of Premium’s com- 
mission on the sale of Steep Rock ore in 
the United States. 

Judge Van Fossan’s finding rated only a 
brief mention on the financial pages of the 
newspapers yet it was pregnant with political 
consequences. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, the ruling affected the course of Can- 
ada’s current industrial, mining, and oil 
boom, so largely financed by American capi- 
tal, as well as the fortunes and investment 
policies of multiplied thousands of corpora- 
tions and private investors on this side of 
the border. 

The issue, double taxation, was clearer in 
Ottawa, in Toronto, in Wall Street, and in 
Cincinnati’s Fourth Street than in Washing- 
ton. A ruling adverse to Eaton and Consoli- 
dated Premium would, moreover, have had 
incalculable consequences reaching into the 
Congress and the Dominion Parliament. 
Such a finding might well have thrown open 
the United States-Canadian tax convention 
for renegotiation necessitating exhaustive 
and lengthy inquiries. 

Before the Van Fossan finding came down 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
begun a study of the knotty problems that 
would have ensued upon a contrary ruling. 
The Canadian industrial and financial com- 
munity, already nettled because the External 
Affairs Department had not made stronger 
representations to Washington in the matter, 
would have beseiged the new Parliament to 
be elected in June with urgent demands for 
Canadian action perhaps even to the point 
of retaliation against American corporations 
and investors. 

Given the current state of ill will in Can- 
ada toward the United States, a mood com- 
pounded of many factors apart from Foreign 
Minister Lester (Mike) Pearson’s indignant 
reaction to l’affaire Norman, a tax court de- 
cision in favor of double taxation would have 
produced new and damaging tensions. Be- 
yond the eeonomic factors involved, far tran- 
scending the personal advantage or disad- 
vantage of Mr. Eaton, were questions of na- 
tional prestige. 
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A decision to tax a Canadian corporation 
would have been regarded in Canada as an- 
other example of Yankee arrogance and in- 
considerateness toward our nearest neighbor 
and best customer. Our northern cousins 
have many bones to pick with us these days 
as it is. Our farm surplus disposal program 
has, or so they assert, closed many world 
markets to them and stopped their once 
valuable wheat export in its tracks. Canada 
has a 2-year carryover of wheat, we have 
roughly 1 year of overstock. 

The Canadians take a lively interest in 
the dispute over St. Lawrence Waterway tolls 
and prospective United States’ subsidy to 
American shipping on that route. There are 
many causes of contention, minimized or ig- 
nored in this country, but the principal 
grievance is one which has created a certain 
ambivalenee in Canadian opinion toward its 
massive neighbor. This bears on the Eaton 
tax decision. 

Since World War IT, United States invest- 
ments in Canada (now standing at $13 bil- 
lion) dominate the mining, oil, motor car, 
chemical, electrical, machinery and machine 
tool industries. Canadians fear they are be- 
coming a financial “colony” of the United 
States. Yet at the same time the Canadian 
economy desperately needs the new capital 
flooding across the border at the rate of $700 
million a year to offset the billion and a 
quarter-dollar annual deficit in balance of 
payments. Double taxation might dam that 
flood. It almost surely would. 

That is why the tax court’s finding brought 
relief to Ottawa and the financial districts of 
Toronto and Montreal. 

That decision has mollified at least some 
of the current asperity north of the border 
toward us and our Government. 


American Courtesy at the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF) CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine recently toured Cen- 
tral America and in observing the Pana- 
ma Canal, was greatly impressed by the 
conduct of two Americans, Mr. Fred 
Berest and Mr. George Harter, of the 
Locks security force. I wish to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Edward Cohen which tells of this 
commendable courtesy at the Panama 


Canal: 
THE H.C. Cook Co., - 
: Ansonia, Conn., April 15, 1957. 

Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 

New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGrRessMan: Our recent visit 
to Central America took us to Panama City, 
and, of course, to the Panama Canal. 

The controversy of the Suez Canal tended, 
naturally, to increase our interest and 
sharpen our wits about the Panama Canal, 
and we avidly absorbed every bit of infor- 
mation on this phenomeng! feat of engineer- 
ing. 

’ What impressed us deeply as we watched 
the huge ships going the canal was 
the integrity and courtesy of the locks secur- 
ity force at the Mira Flores Locks, especially 
the two young Americans, Fred Berest and 
George Harter. 

These two young men extended to us every 
courtesy and patiently answered our. every 
question relative to the canal, and not only 
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made our visit a memorable one, but agai, 
stirred up in us a deep sense of Patriotism 
and love for our country, which we alway, 
feel in foreign lands. 

Were it in my power to hand out goog. 
conduct medals, Fred Berest and George 
Harter would be now receiving them. 4g ;; 
is, it is our earnest desire that this lett, 
concerning our American security force rep. 
resentatives reach those in power where ; 
would do the most good. Criticism js ,, 
aptly given. Let us record good deeds. |» 
those who earn them reap the rewarg _ 

With kind personal regards, we are 

Yours, 


ays 


Epwarp ConHen, 
Treasurer, the H.C. Cook Co. 


Hon. Earl W. Jimerson, a Dedicated 
Leader of American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
herewith include tributes paid to Ear! w. 
Jimerson, president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, on the occasion of a 
testimonial dinner for Mr. Jimerson held 
in New York City on May 19, 1957. 


The following remarks were included 
in the program guests received at the 
dinner: 

EarRL W. JIMERSON, A DEDICATED LEADER oF 
AMERICAN LABOR 


(By Max Block, vice president, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America) 

Tonight, all of us honor a distinguished 
veteran leader of labor. Earl W. Jimerson’s 
friends throughout the country are legion. 
He has, without any shadow of a doubt left 
an indelible imprint on the march of time. 
Truly, few men in our lifetime have worked 
as tirelessly and so unselfishly in the inter- 
ests of other humans. Few men have labored 
so unflinchingly for democracy and few 
have done as much to banish poverty in ow 
land. 

The mammoth membership growth of the 
Amalgamated—the record high labor stand- 
ards enjoyed by the nearly 400,000 members 
of our union throughout the United Stxte 
and Canada, attest eloquently to the caliber 
of his leadership. Thanks to Earl W. Jimer- 
son, the Amalgamated ranks today foremost 
among the world’s food unions in A. F. d 
L.-CIO. 

This testimonial event which draws ws 
here to extol President Jimerson as the guest 
of honor, reflects our genuine respect and 
affection for an outstanding labor leader 
who has contributed richly to the stream 0! 
American history. The outpouring 
spokesmen from the ranks of labor, industry, 
government, and education and the record- 
shattering sale of Israel bonds in conjunc: 
tion with tonight’s event stand as a monv- 
mental tribute to our guest of honor—the 
able chieftain of our Amalgamated. 

In honoring Earl W. Jimerson, our ©0- 
league of many years, we are jointly paying 
tribute tonight to those idealistic manag* 
ment spokesmen, who, in collaboration with 
our labor representatives, accounted «lres4/ 
for the sale and purchase of over half 2 mil 
lion dolla™s worth of State of Israel bunds. 
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In the vanguard of our union forces in 
this worthy effort, Earl Jimerson has: given 
of his strength, executive, and organizational 
ability to once again further good things for 

causes as he has done withopit undue 
fanfare on many occasions in a lifetime of 
service to democracy and labor. 

It is @ fitting occasion, I feel, that the 
state of Israel, President Jimerson, and our 
friends of the industry are here together 
jauded for their respective democratic con- 


ts. 
~ is a great occasion for a great effort, for 
a unity of labor-management purpose which 
can only redound to the benefit of the State 
of Israel and us all. 

I take this opportunity, if I may, in behalf 
of our management friends and of all here 
in the Amalgamated who know him and have 
worked with him through the years, to say 
to President Jimerson, “You've done a great 
job in a great cause. May you prosper for 
the future as assuredly the State of Israel 
will, too.” 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY—EarkL W. JIMERSON: A 
VIGNETTE 

“what, sir,” said Boswell, notebook in 
hand, “are the principal virtues of man’? 

“whereas, sir,” said Johnson, “you know 
courage and the vox humana are reckoned 
the greatest of all virtues, because unless a 
man has those virtues, he has no security 
for preserving others.” 

For more than three decades Earl W. Jim- 
erson has been the conscience of the poly- 
glot world of the meatpacking industry ex- 
tending from the black ghettos of Chicago 
to the white ghettos of New York. Of all 
the labor leaders that make up the Ameri- 
can labor movement, few surpass him in his 
practical Christian charity. 

He is a cautious leader with great appeal 
in the expansive Midwest; a spokesman for 
the rights of the oppressed whom the Jews 
accept as a friend; a labor leader with a most 
generous impulse who is the first choice of 
the trade unionist and the citizen. Few 
command more loyalty and devotion in the 
trade-union movement. 

Good citizen that he is, wherever there 
was or is a job to be done whether for the 
Amalgamated or the labor movement, or for 
the community, State, or Nation, there you 
would always be sure of finding Earl W. 
Jimerson. 

“Jim’s” first major achievement in the field 
of labor—which in a sense was a forecast of 
things to come—was his successful effort in 
organizing Retail Meat Cutters Local 534, in 
Fast St. Louls. ‘The charter for that union 
was issued ini March 1914. Local 534 con- 
tinues to be one of the pillars of the inter- 
national union. , 

In recognition of his initiative and leader- 
ship so ably demonstrated in organizing the 
local union, his fellow workers elected “Jim” 
as their first secretary-treasurer and busi- 
hess agent. He served in that capacity with 
distinction from 1914 to 1918, when he was 
chosen president of the Packiny Trades 
Council of St. Louis and East St. Louis. The 
council was an organization of 13 local 
unions—retail meat cutters, packinghouse 
workers, sausage makers, poultry and egg 
handlers, and others—in the St. Louis-East 
St. Louis area. In that same year he was 
also one of the principal organizers of the 
East St. Louis livestock handlers. 

Jim’s first salary as business agent of local 
534 was the handsome sum of $13 a week 
plus $1.50 for lunch and carfare. It was a 
full year after the union was organized be- 
fore they were able to furnish the “B. A.” a 
horse and buggy—the first official mode of 
transportation of the local. Even at that, 
the money for the purchase of the horse and 
buggy was raised from picnics, barbecues, 
and other fund- activities of the 
union, This was also true of the funds that 
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bought the secondhand Model T Ford which 
2 years later replaced the horse and buggy. 

The 1920 St. Louis convention elected Jim 
second international vice president. The 
first international vice president elected at 
that occasion was Patrick E. Gorman, pres- 
ent international secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. Since that 1920 St. Louis con- 
vention Pat and Jim have been bosom 
friends and an effective, inseparable team in 
leading the Amalgamated Meat Cutters from 
success to success. 

If organizing the Meat Cutters in 1914 was 
a rugged task for Jim, it did not discourage 
him in the least: In fact that job merely 
served as a proving ground to prepare him 
for other rough periods ahead, many of 
which were indeed critical. But Jim never 
ran away from a fight. Whatever the situa- 
tion, he has stood the test and met the issue 
headon. And every obstacle he hurdied gave 
him new experience and fortified him with 
fresh courage to tackle the other problems 
that were sure to follow. 

In 1916 Jim took an active part in the 
organizing drives that brought the packing- 
house workers of the Swift, Armour, and 
Morris & Co. East St. Louis plants under the 
banner of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen. The year 1917 provided 
a crucial test for Jim, but he met the issue 
as calmly and courageously as he has faced 
any crisis. His conduct under fire proved his 
color and stamped him as a real leader. 

When the commonly called but mistakenly 
designated “race riots” broke out in East St. 
Louis in 1917, Jim found himself right in 
the midst of it. He had won the admiration 
and respect both of his fellow workers and 
fellow townsmen because he could always be 
counted on to champion the cause of the 
underdog. 

The so-called East St. Louis “race riot” of 
1917 was one of those labor flareups over an 
intolerable industrial situation. It was in- 
correctly, perhaps intentionally, called a 
“race riot’ because the outsiders involved in 
the case were Negroes. Jim was applauded 
by the Negro press for “preventing further 
violence and bloodshed.” He emerged a 
leader in the fight against racial discrimina- 
tion. 

On other occasions he was appearing be- 
fore some congressional committees, courts, 
Federal commissions, arbitrator, mediator, 
State boards or some other officials or agen- 
cies laying down facts and figures on the mis- 
erable conditions under which the packing- 
house workers and their families lived and 
urging action by those in power to help im- 
prove them. Probably the best known of 
these cases and hearings were those before 
Judge Samuel Alschuler, World War I Meat 
Packing Industry Administrator, whose deci- 
sion in favor of the workers temporarily 
stemmed the tide of wholesale wage reduc- 
tions in the industry. 

Of such stuff Jim was made. He called the 
score as he saw it. He calls them now as he 
sees them and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Earl Jimerson is no fly-by-night, “soldier 
of fortune.” Jim has shared alike the suffer- 
ings and heartbeats, the joys and sorrows, the 
successes and failures of the men and women 
of the packing industry and allied fields. 

He has gone hungry with them when that 
was the best they could do, and like them 
has eaten little higher up on the hog when 
times were better. 

Like the true leader that he is, Jim has 
risen to the top but has never lost the com- 
mon touch. He is never too busy to ex- 
change greetings with even the newest mem- 
ber of the organization or lend an attentive 
ear to the problems of the smallest local 
He loves people and is easy to get 
along with but when the situation warrants 
it he can be as adamant and unyiélding as 
the proverbial Missouri mule—from the op- 
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posite side of the river from his native East 
St. Louis. 

When Jim was mustered into service by the 
international union headquarters during its 
darkest hours in the twenties, the union's 
membership stood at 5,000 and the treasury 
under that amount in dollars. Today, the 
roster borders on 400,000 and its financial 
resources reflect its undoubted strength. 

In his dealings with employers Jim is a 
hard fighter but square shooter. He advo- 
cates the doctrine of “live and let live.” He 
is as considerate of the employers who pro- 
vide a job for only a single amalgamated 
member as for those who employ thousands. 
“Unless they succeed,” he says, ‘we won't 
have much to bargain for.” He believes that 
once a contract ‘is signed it ought to be re- 
spected alike both by the union and the em- 
ployer and in both the letter and spirit. 





A Friend Named Diem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from Newsweek magazine of May 
20, 1957: 

A FriEnp NAMED Drem 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


The visit of Ngo Dinh Diem as President 
of the Republic of South Vietnam is living 
proof of what is often called a miracle but 
is not one. Rather, South Vietnam today 
is proof of what an authentic patriot, re- 
solute and shrewd, can accomplish with the 
full backing of the major instruments of 
American policy: Military aid, economic aid, 
training missions,~the United States Infor- 
mation Service, the State Department and its 
Foreign Service, all operating behind the 
shield of a collective defense treaty backed 
by the armed force of the United States. 

Scarcely more than 2 years ago South 
Vietnam was in utter chaos. This was the 
legacy of French misrule, French military de- 
feat, the Geneva Conference of 1954, our own 
halfhearted policy, and our agreement to 
a truce in Korea in advance of one in Indo- 
china, thus permitting the Red Chinese to 
shift to the south the weapons which en- 
abled the Communists to win a decisive vic- 
tory at Dienbienphu. Parts of South Viet- 
nam were controlled by quasi-religious sects 
with their private armies—one of them had 
a powerful grip on Saigon itself. Various 
pockets were under Communist control, and 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist who had 
humiliated the French, was widely honored, 
while Diem was hardly known to his own 
people. South Vietnamese troops who had 
suffered defeat with the French at Dienbien- 
phu were awed by Communist military 
power. 

DISCOURAGEMENT 

The economy of the country had nearly 
collapsed. Nearly a million refugees poured 
in from ‘North Vietnam. A South Vietna- 
mese Government had to be built almost out 
of thin air, and against obstructive French 
tactics. Most: of the neghboring Asian gov- 
ernments and the British as well as the 
French were ready to write off Diem. Even 
our own Government lost heart and began 
casting about vainly for someone else to 
rescue what looked like an almost hopeless 
cause. 
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Then suddenly Diem began to take hold. 
Two years ago (Newsweek, June 6, 1955) I 
wrote from South Vietnam: “Probably no 
other governmental head in the free world 
is surrounded by so many tough, complex 
problem as Diem.—He has the will to 
win. No one else capable of fighting Ho 
Chi Minh to a standstill is presently visible. 
Diem should be supported to the limit.” Re- 
fiecting the judgment of the more deter- 
mined of our official representatives, I urged 
that the French withdraw completely and 
that the farcical absentee emperor, Bao Dai, 
be deposed. 

In 2 years South Vietnam has been trans- 
formed. The private armies and the main 
Communist pockets have been wiped out. 
Most of the countryside has been pacified 
and brought under control of the central 
government. Most of the refugees have been 
resettled. Diem has become the authentic 
symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. South 
Vietnam is still beset with problems and is 
not yet self-supporting but its prospects of 
surviving and developing are bright and 
solid. The credit belongs primarily to Diem, 
but, as he unhesitatingly proclaims, he could 
not have succeeded without large-scale 
American support. 

THE GREATER COST 


Aid to South Vietnam has been costly to 
the American taxpayer. Any critical analyst, 
looking back, doubtless could find that some 
of our money was wasted. But it is the end 
result which counts. Had South Vietnam 
gone down the drain, the cost would have 
been infinitely greater—probably a war or 
Communist control of most or all of the 
Southeast Asian peninsula. 

South Vietnam is, of course, only one. of 
many free nations saved in the past decade 
by resolute leadership, backed by the United 
States of America. They run all the way 
around the perimeter of Eurasia from Nor- 
way to the Republic of Korea. And the sit- 
uation in the Middle East today bears strik- 
ing similarities to that in Southeast Asia 
in 1954 and 1955, when we at last moved 
to halt the southward thrust of the Red 
Chinese. The global struggle with Com- 
munist imperialism continues. We can still 
lose it by failing to exert the effort and spend 
the necessary money, not only on our mili- 
tary establishment but on our diplomacy, 
the USIA, military and economic aid. Let 
us hope that the advocates of economy do 
not put us in peril of eventual defeat. 


Atoms To Light City and Keep Food for 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include two articles from the 
May 17, 1957, issue of the Idaho State 
Journal by Lee Ester and Hugh A. Wag- 
non. These articles, publshed in the 
Pocatello paper, indicate what*tremend- 
ous advances in atomic research are 
being made at the national reactor test- 
ing station located near Arco, Idaho: 
[From the Idaho State Journal of May 17, 

1957] 
Atoms To Licnt Crry, Keep Foop ror Y£aRs 
(By Lee Ester) 

NaTIonaL Reacror Testrne Sration.—An 
Ohio city about half the size of Pocatello will 
be lighted by nuclear power by 1960. 
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In another 5 years, you may be able to 
leave hamburger at room temperature and 
it will taste as good months later as the day 
it was bought. 

These were a few of the glimpses into the 
future given some 30 newsmen Thursday as 
the National Reactor Testing Station opened 
its gates for the second time in 8 years of 
operation on the Lost River plains near Arco. 

Experiments on those two projects are 
among hundereds conducted regularly by 
physicists, chemists and technicians who are 
working to develop beneficial uses of the 
atom. 

Their tools are the reactors spaced miles 
apart on this sprawling 431,000-acre site. 

A reactor, simply, is a device with a heart 
of enriched uranium which gives off fast- 
moving particles called neutrons. 

These fiying neutrons are reflected back 
into the reactor mass and bombard atdms, 
causing them to fly apart. 

This “explosion” or fission of atoms—care- 
fully controlled in all reactors at NRTS— 
releases tremendous amounts of energy 
which can be converted into power. 

The proposal to power the city of Piqua, 
Ohio, depends upon the success of the or- 
ganic moderated reactor experiment, one of 
the newest facilities at the station. 

Designed by a task force headed by 34-year- 
old German-born Dr. Charles A. Trilling; the 
reactor is different from other reactors in 
that it will us an organic compound made 
from benzene for the dual role of “moder- 
ator-coolant” in the reactor system. 

As a@ moderator, the material will slow 
down neutrons produced in the uranium 
fission process. Without it, the neutrons 
would run wild and cause the reactor’s 
fuel elements to burn up too quickly. 

As a cooling agent, the liquid organic ma- 
terial will circulate through the hot reactor 
core, absorb heat and carry it to another 
unit. ’ 

There, the heat will produce steam which 
will drive power-generating turbines. 

The reactor will produce more than 
enough power to light Piqua, Ohio, but elec- 
tricity is not the object at NRTS. “ 

“We know that turbines work and tha 
generators will produce electricity, so we 
don’t need to bother with that here,” Trilling 
explained. - 

Instead, experiments with OMRE will pro- 
vide information on the rate of decomposi- 
tion or damage on the organic material un- 
der exposure to temperature and radiation 
levels encountered in power reactors, effect 
of this damage on the operation of the re- 
actor and requirements for successful opera- 
tion in spite of this damage. 

Operated by Atomics International, a divi- 
sion of North American Aviation, Inc., OMRE 
is expected to produce enough data in 6 
months to tell whether it will be a success. 

Touring NRTS, you get the impression the 
project is here tostay. Originally planned for 
10 reactors, the site now has 8 in operation, 
5 more under construction and 7 others un- 
der design or up for construction bids. 

The tour included most of the areas where 
research into peacetime uses of the atom is 
being carried out, but newsmen were not 
taken into the areas where military research 
is being conducted. 

NRTS now has five contractors with an- 
other to move in shortly. 

Of the six, Phillips Petroleum Co. has the 
largest investment with Argonne National 
Laboratories, Atomics International, General 
Electric and Westinghouse having substan- 
tial operations. The latter two firms have 
contracted to build ship and aircraft reac- 
tors in an isolated area still highly secret. - 

The sixth firm, Aerojet-General Corp., will 
build a gas-cooled reactor. 

The approximate installed value, plus im- 
provements, of installations at NRTS was 
$104,000,000 last December 31. ‘Projects to- 
taling $82,000,000 are now under construction 
or slated. 
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The permanent operating force is expecteg 
to pass the 3,500 mark by next Septembe, 
The current construction force of about 1.009 
is expected to total more than 1,700 by mig. 
summer, Annual permanent payro}! is ¢,;, 
mated at $14 million. 


[From the Idaho State Journal of 
1957] 


IpaHo AEC SuHapes Key To Tomornow’s 
WorLD 
(By Hugh A. Wagnon) 

NATIONAL REACTOR TESTING Station —Thp 
key to the world of tomorrow is being shape 
at this Atomic Energy Commision instzajjq. 
tion in the desert between Idaho Falls ang 
Arco. 

A press tour of many of the installation 
Thursday disclosed what is being done to pry 
open the secrets of economic Civilian ys; 
of the atom and the power it releases in cop. 
trolled experiments with reactors, which ar 
what the scientists call the atomic stove, 

Perhaps the aspect that strikes the |ay. 
man’s imagination is the strange lack of any. 
thing that can be seen—the actions of atoms 
and neutrons is beyond the realm of the fie 
senses and must be “seen” by the use of 
sensitive instruments. 

But there were wonders to behold. Wires 
outside a heavily encased pipe melt metals 
inside the pipe at a temperature of mor 
than 500° F. without themselves getting 
warm. 


May 17, 


CREATES MAGNETIC FIELD 


It’s done by creating a magnetic field in. 
side the pipe. “Coolants” are used at tem- 
peratures of more than 500°; the secret is 
“heat transfer.” The already superheated 
metal coolant absorbs another 1((' 
from the atomic reactor and carriers it 
away. This is virtually important for the 
temperatures generated by the reactors are 
so high that one of the key problems is to 
find materials that can stand up and col 
tain the reactor without melting. 

One of the most promising avenues of ex 
ploration for civilian uses of atomic energy is 
the low-pressure thermal reactor, which, by 
slowing down the fission process, can pro 
duce usable energy more efficiently, with 
much less shielding. Its first apparent ap- 
plication indicated by the research men will 
be to ship propulsion and to small cily 
powerplants. 

Another field being investigated by one of 
the many laboratories at tie site is the fast 
reactor, where atoms are split without being 
slowed down. Still another is the breede 
reactor, where more fuel is oreated than i 
used. This means that when other problems 
are solved, there is little likelihood of ther 
being an atomic-fuel shortage. 

CONFIDENCE AND OPTIMISM 


Right now the NRTS is accomplishing 
many practical uses of radioactive materiil 
but none was indicated as being comme 
cially feasible as of today. On the other 
hand, “éonfidence” and “optimism” were t¥0 
words most used by the scientists to dt 
scribe how they felt about future applic 
tions. 

Some of the things we may expect to de 
velop from the experiments at Arco and els 
where are economic electric power; use 
atomic power to propel submarines, ships 
and eventually, locomotives and airplane, 
radiation of fresh vegetables and meats 0 
make refrigeration unnecessary; and an evel 
increasing use of isotopes in medicine, ag" 
culture and many other fields. 

Sacks of potatoes were immersed in « tak 
of water, in which cylinders at the bottom 
radiated enormous quantities of roentge? 
rays, six million pér hour. In comparisl 
a cientist noted that a medical X-ray us 
1 roentgen. Potatoes thus treated have bee! 
kept without deterioration-for as long #§ 
years. Whai; this may mean to Idaho's / 
ture economy is fabulous, 
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one of the scientists, Don Reid, plant 


tendent for the 644 million Phillips 


cal processing plant, compared the 
cmeent status of the reactor to that of the 
packing industry of 75 years ago, when 
many byproducts were thrown away, as 
against. the present era when “they use 
everything of the pig except the squeal.” 


One thing appears certain—it will not re- 
quire 75 years for the atomic science to 


achieve efficiency comparable to that of the 
packing industry. 


Mother o’ Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in 
the East Side News on the occasion of 
Mother’s Day: 

MOTHER 0’ MINE 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Sunday is Mother’s Day. The two words 
most hallowed in every language are God and 
mother. 

Mother, it embraces all that is lovely, all 
that is loving, all that is faithful, and that 
is beautiful. It is the first word we learn 
to lisp as we begin life. It is the last word 
we gasp as we depart from life. It is the 
golden cord which binds the earth to heaven. 


F It is the love that changes the poorest cot- 


tage into.a paradise. It is the greatest of all 
love. It is the eternal love. 

O wondrous word mother. We bow our 
heads at your shrine. We kneel at the altar 
of sacred memories. We venerate your holy 
name. There is no tribute too great, there 
is no honor too glorious, to pay our mothers. 
We are transported upon the wings of blessed 
memory back to our childhood. We recall 
her tender caresses, her loving embrace, and 
her sweet lullaby at twilight. We hear again 
her soft voice which once made our infant 
hearts rejoice. 

The songs and poems inspired by the love 
we bear, the touching eulogies delivered, the 
flowers we wear in her honor, the trees we 
plant in her memory, all these are tributes 
to her sublime influence. It has been writ- 
ten that “the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.” It can be 
written that the hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that saves the world. The story 
is told of an angel that was sent from heaven 
to return with the three most beautiful 
things on earth. As he pursued his mission, 
he beheld a beautiful rose, that, he thought, 
he would bring back. He then saw a baby’s 
smile; that, too, he would bring back. He 
looked and looked until he finally saw the 
sacrifice a mother’s love was making for her 
child, and that, he concluded, was the third. 
He proceeded back to heaven—and when he 
arrived, he found thai the rose had withered 
away—the baby’s smile had gone—and noth- 
ing remained but a mother’s love. 

Her love is the greatest approach to divine 
love that God grants to man. She walks un- 
afraid into the valley of the shadow and 
emerges forth with new life. She is the key- 
stone to the home. She is the guiding star 
ofman. In the sacred manger in Bethlehem, 
holding, as a tiny mite, the light of.the world, 
was mother. In the great trial, at the foot 
of the cross on Calvary, faithful—utterly 
faithful—knelt mother. 

Ere the fragile threads which sustain her 
pert, while she can still hear words of honor 
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and praise, while she can still feel the warm 
embrace of your love, take her to your 
heart and give her your devotion. Blessed 
are the children who can still have the bene- 
diction of her fading eyes and the caress of 
her trembling lips. For many of us she is 
@ hallowed memory. For many of us she 
touches us only in our dreams. There has 
never been an act of heroism that could com- 
pare with the life’s work of the humblest 
mother. To the soldier who falls in battle, 
we give bronze and tablet. But to mother— 
it is a battle without glory. She wears no 
medals of men. Her badge is the furrowed 
lines on her face. No bugle sounds taps over 
her—only the purling waters of the placid 
streams, only the birds in the air, and only 
the winds of heaven chant. 

Remember mother. We shall see mother’s 
love find its full expression in the world of 
tomorrow. We build monuments to soldiers, 
statesmen, and scientists. We should build 
a monument to the greatest soldier of them 
all—the sweet and gentle spirit of mother- 
hood. Let us dedicate that monument to: 
The uprooting of all causes of war, the end- 
ing of prejudice of races and nations, and 
the strengthening of all peacemakers. That 
is what every mother seeks; that is what 
every mother shall have. Make every day 
Mother’s Day. 


Tapes Indicate Schrunk Feared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Francis J. Ivancie, 
executive assistant in the Office of the 
Mayor of Portland, Oreg., together with 
an article entitled “Tapes Indicate 
Schrunk Feared,” which was published 
in the Oregon Sunday Journal of April 
21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Ciry OF PORTLAND, OREG., 
April 25, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
‘ Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Enclosed is a copy 
of a recent newsprint which concerns one 
phase of the vice investigation in this city. 

This article is a good representation of ob- 
jective newspaper reporting which is nec- 
essary in order to develop the true picture 
of the situation here in Portland. 

Yours truly, 
Francis J. IvaNncre, 
Executive Assistant. 
[From the Portland (Oreg.) Sunday Journal 
of April 21, 1957] 
Tapes INDICATE SCHRUNK FEARED 
(By George Skorney) 

Jurors in a Federal wiretap trial Saturday 
heard a voice on a tape recording say, “We 
got to keep that guy (Schrunk) out of the 
town,” and then were told a little later that 
the trial would be postponed until Tuesday 
pending an appeal to a higher Federal court 
in San Francisco. 

The reference to Mayor Terry Schrunk 
when he was sheriff of Multnomah County 
was included in telephone conversations al- 
leged to have been illegally recorded by Port- 
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land Vice Czar James B. Elkins and his hench- 
man, Raymond F. Clark. 

Voices in the two tape records, played in 
public for the first time, appeared to be those 
of William M. Langley, Multnomah County 
district attorney, Thomas Maloney and Jo- 
seph P. McLaughlin, Seattle gamblers and 
other persons. The 3 men have been indicted 
on various counts by 3 Multnomah County 
racket-probing grand juries. 

But just as the trial was getting into full 
swing with the playing of the two tapes, 
United States Judge William East postponed 
the proceeding so the circuit court of appeals 
can rule whether 12 important witnesses of 
the prosecution shall be permitted to testify. 

Judge William Denman of the appellate 
court will consider this defense motion at 
9:30 a. m. Monday. East recessed the trial 
here until 9:30 a. m. Tuesday. 

Elkins and Clark showed little interest in 
the playing of the sensational tapes. 

It must have been evident to the Federal 
court jury that at least some of the conversa- 
tions were recorded from telephone conver- 
sations, because ringing of telephones, dial- 
ing noise, and the hanging up of telephones 
could be heard. 

One of the clearest conversations heard 
was betWeen a man who identified himself 
as Tom and another man who appeared to 
be Langley. 

The man named Tom said that Ron Mox- 
ness, editor of the Oregon Teamster, was let 
go by Cylde Crosby, international teamster 
representative, for his (Moxness’) crusading 
tactics. 

The other voice replied, “One of the char- 
acteristics of a crusader is that he must pop 
off.” 

The Tom voice said Moxness talked about 
teamster interest in pinballs being illegal 
and about the racket business. 

The other voice complained that “he (Mox- 
ness) always is putting Schrunk in the paper. 
I’m glad Moxness is out of there. He’s a 
damn crusader.” 

In another conversation between the same 
Tom and another voice identified as “Joe,” 
Tom said: 

“The rumor is moving around Schrunk 
(then sheriff) is coming into the city. * * * 
We got to keep that guy out of the town.” 

The same Tom voice said in another con- 
versation that “Schrunk is coming in the 
city * * * he'll blow the whole proposition 
in the air.” 

All these conversations were in the second 
reel played, which was admitted as evidence 
as exhibit No. 2. ; 

In the first reel, also admitted as evidence, 
there was a conversation that apparently in- 
volved Langley and a man called Joe. 

“Thornton is going to blast me,” said the 
unidentified voice to Joe. 

This apparently referred to the probe 
Langley was making of the Oregon Liquor 
Control Commission-in 1955. The voice told 
Joe that he had only hearsay evidence that 
Attorney General Robert Thornton was going 
to accuse him of whitewashing if he dropped 
the probe. 

Langley was asked by the late Gov. Paul 
Patterson to make the probe concerning re- 
ports of bribery of OLCC employees. Thorn- 
ton got into a hassle with Patterson, main- 
taining that as attorney general he should 
make the investigation. 

(Langley, after he completed his grand 
jury investigation, reported to the governor 
that there was no evidence for prosecution 
against anyone.) 

In another part of the same conversation, 
the voice said, ““Thornton’s going to fall flat.” 

Judge East and Circuit Judge Charles Red- 
ding of Multnomah County are on opposite 
sides of a legal fence, on whether 12 pres- 
ent and former public officials shall testify in 
the Elkins-Clark trial. Judge East has said 
he will cite these officials in contempt if they 
don’t testify. Judge Redding has said he 
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will hold them in contempt if they do testify. 

Redding reasoned the tapes were seized il- 
legally from Clark’s home May 17, 1956, 
through Langley and deputies of Sheriff 
(now mayor) Terry D. Schrunk. Redding 
said he is protecting the civil rights of Elkins 
and Clark. 

East ruled the tapes were seized legally by 
the FBI when they later were in the hands 
of State police and that Redding’s injunction 
was voided as far as the Federal court was 
concerned. 

The defense has asked the appellate court 
to issue a writ of prohibition preventing 
Judge East from compelling the 12 men to 
testify. United States Attorney C. E. Luckey, 
who is prosecuting the Elkins-Clark case, 
and Walter H. Evans, Jr., and William J. 
Crawford, defense attorneys, will argue the 
motion before the appellate court. 

If Luckey loses, it is believed by court ob- 
servers that this will seriously hurt his case 
against the underworld pair. 

Judge East was obviously relieved that the 
contempt dilemma will be settled by a higher 
court. He said from the bench: 

“A great deal of weight has been removed 
from my shoulders.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response. to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the ConcressIoNaL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, Secrion 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGREsSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 74 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘Fhese re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advénce speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem-~- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —1; many 
script or s have not been returned j, 
time for publication in the proceedings, ty 
Public Printer will insert the words “y, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGREssIoNy 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ¢. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date Then 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECconp 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; thers. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pubic 
Printer within that time: Provided, Thy 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of (op. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thay 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal] 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish jp 
the ConGrEsSIONAL Recorp the full report ¢ 
print of any committee or subcommitte 
when said report or print has been Previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such casg 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of. his own remarks: 
Provided; That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the ConGrEssIonaL REcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcrEssIona. Recon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript é 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cot 
must be announced by the Member whel 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connectio 
with a speech delivered in the course of de 
bate or to communications from State legis 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vic 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page mult 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Officia 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall retum 
to the Member of the respective House al] 
matter submitted for the ConcressIONs 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the mall 
script and prepare headings for all matter # 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pls 
in the proceedings. 
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Extravagant Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations for Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I include reply to the letter of Chairman 

Prancis, of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, received 
May 16, 1957, as follows: 

May 16, 1957. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 

tions, House of Representatives, 

: Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: I am writing with refer- 
ence to your remarks on the floor of the 
House on May 14, 1957. In your address you 
seriously questioned whether actual econo- 
mies can result from the recommendations of 
the b Hoover Commission. The 


Citizens Committee has looked into this 
question with considerable care and would 
like to furnish you with the results of its 

study. 
In this connection, our research depart- 
ment prepared thé attached special segpesch 
c - 


memorandum No. 1!, entitled “Speci 
amples of Savings, Capital Returns, arid In- 
creased Revenues Resulting From Reports 
and Recommendations of the Bipartisan 
First (1947-49) and Second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions.” This study covers only a 
part of the total recommendations but it does 
document some $2.8 billion in savings. All 
of these figures are either taken directly 
from, or based upon, statements made by 
officials of the executive branch or by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
With respect to the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, the committee has looked into five 
specific areas of economy. The results of 
the survey indicated that economies in these 
five areas had resulted, as follows: 
Million 
General Services Administration_... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (cancella- 
_ tion of hospital beds) 


Post Office Department (post and 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Defense Department__.........-- a 


PT itdivieancccansssouswinin Dy $87.0 


Additional results of the work of the first 
Hoover Commission would doubtless be found 
in other areas of Government but I think 
these figures are sufficient to make the point. 
Definite economies of substantial size are 
traceable to the first Hoover report through 
the statements of the agencies themselves. 

With respect to the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the Citizens Committee has also 
Made a study of some of the savings which 
80 far can be attributed directly or indi- 


"645.0 
72.0 


474.4 
569.5 
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rectly to the Commission’s findings. 
results of this survey are as follows: 


The 


Treasury Department 

General Services Administration... 
Federal Housing Administration... 
Interior Department 

Commerce Department. 

Veterans’ Administration 

Post Office Department 

Health, Education, and Welfare De- 


Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economies) 


Here we would like to point out that only 
39 percent of the 314 recommendations of 
this second Commission have been installed 
in whole or in part. Many of them have 
been installed rather recently, so that con- 
siderable time must pass before results can 
become evident. An example is the legis- 
lation providing a cost-accounting system 
for the Federal Government. Installation 
alone will take several years. 

May I emphasize that these figures cover 
only a part of the total Federal operation 
and that they are meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that substantial savings have been 
certified by responsible governmental agen- 
cies. To study completely the budgets of 
all departments and agencies over a span 
of 9 years would involve the task of com- 
piling and comparing material on approxi- 
mately 11,000 pages, with an average of at 
least 50 items per page, or more than 550,000 
separate budget items. In our view, there 
are additional and very substantial savings 
which would be divulged by a more thor- 
ough study than that which we have been 
able to undertake. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the 
subject of appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis as provided in H. R. 
2494 currently before the House. Varying 
estimates have been made as to the sav- 
ings which might come to the taxpayer 
through this measure. We would like to 
point out that substantial economies might 
flow from a reduction in the so-called “carry- 
over” funds—that is, unspent funds avail- 
able from appropriations in previous years. 
These funds are today estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $50 billion. As a most 
conservative estimate, a thorough scrutiny of 
such funds might lead to a reduction of only 
1 percent—and this is a minimum. This 
alone would be $500 million per year. It 
is our feeling that the savings would be con- 
siderably more substantial. 

Thank -you very much for hearing our 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 


SpectaL RESEARCH MEMORANDUM No. 11, CITI- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOvER REPORT— 
SPeciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CAPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
From REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) AND SEC- 
OND (1953-55) Hoover COMMISSIONS 
Much current controversy centers around 

the record peacetime Federal budget of $71.8 
billion for fiscal 1958. There is general 
agreement on the need for economy but wide- 
spread debate over specific cost-cutting 
proposals. 


The question then arises: “Are substantial 
savings available through adoption of the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission?” 

In the following pages, the Research De- 
partment of the Citizens Committee lists 
some examples of concrete economies, capi- 
tal returns, and increased revenues clearly 
attributable to the work of the bipartisan 
first (1947-49) and second (1953-55) Hoover 
Commissions. 

Four points should be noted: 

1. This list traces $2.3 billion in aggregate 
economies to recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission and $480.1 million to the 
second—a total of some $2.8 billion for both 
to date. 

2. This is a partial list, intended only to 
illustrate broadly the principle that specific 
economies are available through adoption 
of Hoover Commission recommendations. 

8. These examples are based almost en- 
tirely on official reports of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. 

4. Most of the examples are based directly 
on Hoover Commission recommendations, 
but some are byproducts of the Commis- 
sion’s work, illustrating the ways in which 
a document like the Hoover report can stim- 
ulate economy-consciousness in governmen- 
tal operations. 

Five Congresses and two administrations 
have had a hand in the bipartisan effort 
through which some 72 percent of the pro- 
posals of the first Hoover Commission and, 
to date, 39 percent of the second have been 
adopted. The process of effectuation follow- 
ing adoption is often a long one and the 
results, when obscured by sudden develop- 
ments such as the Korean action, are diffi- 
cult to identify. 

The fact remains that definite savings of 
a major nature, far greater than the totals 
shown by these examples, have been made. 
It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that substantial additional economies re- 
main available in the unenacted 61 percent 
of the second Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Attached are: 

1. Appendix A (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan first (1947-49) 
Hoover Commission). 

2. Appendix B (specific examples of sav- 
ings, capital returns, and increased revenues 
resulting from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan second (1953-55) 
Hoover Commission). 

An examination of these two appendixes 
indicates the figures are almost entirely of- 
ficial statements of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. In only two of the 
scores of specific figures here quoted has 
the Citizens Committee’s Research Depart- 
ment posed its own estimate; and in these 
two cases, the estimates are premised upon 
official figures. 


APPENDIX A 
Spectyvic EXAMPLES or SAVINGS, CAPITAL RrE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FROM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BIPARTISAN First (1947-49) Hooves 
CoMMISSION 
The first Commission. on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government was 
created by unanimous act of Congress on 
July 7, 1947. The Commission was em- 
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powered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of opera- 
tion of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent es- 
tablishments, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

The Commission divided up its total proj- 
ect of studying the executive branch into 
a series of major-purpose activities and func- 
tional problems. Twenty-four task forces 
were created. Some of these dealt primarily 
with Cabinet departments, while others cen- 
tered on broader categories of interest. The 
task force reports were completed in the 
late summer and autumn of 1948; and the 
Commission reported to Congress during the 
first 6 months of 1949. Most of the reports 
had minority opinions and dissents, proving 
that the recommendations were not accepted 
without a good deal of examination. 

In enumerating the savings, capital re- 
turns and increased revenues attributable to 
the first Hoover Commission, the Citizens 
Committee covers five major areas. They 
are: the General Services Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office De- 
partment, liquidation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Department of 
Defense. These estimates are not all-encom- 
passing of the whole area of savings effected 
by the first Hoover Commission. They are 
chosen merely to illustrate some of the finan- 
cial benefits which demonstrably have re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

1. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


It should be remembered that there 
would be no General Services Adminis- 
tration had it not been for a specific recom- 
mendation of the first Hoover Commission. 
In February 1949 the Commission recom- 
mended to Congress that responsibility for 
three internal service operations, Supply, 
Records Management, and the Operation and 
Maintenance of Public Buildings, be placed 
in an Office of General Services with a direc- 
tor appointed by the President (Report on 
Office of General Services—Supply Activities, 
Recommendation No. 1). The agency was 
created by the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act later in that year. 

The agency’s annual reports have stated 
economies, as follows: 

Fiscal year and savings * 
Million 


(a) Personal property 
(b) Real property 
(c) Records 
(ad) Administrative 
190.5 


1 Stated officially by Jess Larson and Ed- 
mund Mansure, the Ist 2 General Services 
Administration Administrators, and found 
in the GSA Annual Reports. ‘ 


2. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cancellation of congressional authority to 
build 16,000 hospital beds for the Veterans’ 
Administration was the biggest savings item 
in this field. (Report on Medical Activities, 
p. 6.) There are various methods by which 
nonrecurring or onetime savings like a hos- 
pital cancellation can be amortized. The 
Citizens Committee used a 5-year basis in 
making its estimates, believing that the nor- 
mal patient load accretions would cause such 
construction to be authorized again toward 
the end of such period. However, good eco- 
nomic conditions, important reductions in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, new drugs and 
medical techniques, and a number of other 
factors have mostly deferred this construc- 
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tion program, perhaps indefinitely. Hence, 
while the committee’s 5-year amortization 
estimate seemed a reasonable basis when the 
estimate was made, it may have been too 
short for this particular case. 

The aggregate saving of $545 million is 
shown as follows: 

Fiscal year and savings * 


1 Bed construction amortized without in- 
terest factor over a 5-year period; operation 
and maintenance costs carried on an an- 
nual basis, starting in 1952, at % of full 
annual figure of $60,113,000; and at full 
figure thereafter. 

2 Construction cutback was fully amortized 
according to Citizens Committee basis by 
June 30, 1954, but annual operation and 
maintenance savings of $60,113,000 would 
continue thereafter. 

3. THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The most notable achievement here was 
the increase in the price of penny post and 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents. (Report 
on the Post Office, Recommendation No. 8.) 
Congressional action on this Hoover Com- 
mission proposal led to an average annual 
revenue increase of $7.4 million—$5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, and an aggregate total 
of $32 million thereafter on postal cards. 
The aggregate revenue thus added has been 
$37 million through fiscal 1956.. 

To this.can be added revenues from in- 
creasing penny post cards from 1 to 2 cents, 
which are estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment to have returned another aggregate 
of $35 million. This is necessarily an esti- 
mate since the postal accounting system 
compounds these revenues into the normal 
sale of 1-cent stamps. 

The total, thus, is $72 million. 

The rate on postal cards and post cards 
had stood at 1 cent since May 13, 1873, except 
for a temporary 1-cent increase during World 
War L. 

4. THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION’ 


In its report to Congress on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises in March 1949, a task force 
of the first Hoover Commission recommended 
the liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Commission itself recom- 
mended drastic cutbacks in lending, but did 
not recommend total liquidation. However, 
the combined efforts of these two groups 
resulted in its termination effective Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. 

For the most accurate description of the 
capital returns realized from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in liquidation, a 
direct quotation is taken from the 1956 an- 
nual report of the Treasury Department: 

“After giving effect to assets transferred to 
other Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act and Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, of 1954, there re- 
mained for liquidation loans, securities, and 
commitments amounting to $592,200,000. By 
June 30, 1956, this portfolio had been reduced 
to $117,800,000. The total reduction of these 
assets was $474,400,000, of which $114,300,000 
was accomplished during the year. 

“The proceeds realized from liquidation of 
the Corporation’s assets are returned to the 
Treasury. In the fiscal year 1956, there was 
paid into the Treasury from cash on hand 
and amounts realized during the year a total 
of $150 million.” ; 


2 Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, p. 138. 
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5. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The major segment of savings and budoet 
reductions achieved from the original Hooyer 
Commission fell within the Department of 
Defense, and these were most substantia) 
Some were annually recurring and some were 
nonrecurring, but, in the 1949-50 period 
$569,675,000 of a total of over $1.5 billion 
saved in the Defense Department can be 
linked with Hoover Commission recommen. 
dations. 

Due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
many of these Defense savings were im. 
mersed in the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures for war. Thus it is impossible to go 
beyond this point with regard to savings. 
Most savings effected by the Defense Depart- 
ment after the Korean war relate to the work 
of the second Hoover Commission and are 
dealt with later in appendix B of this memo.- 
randum, o 

The savings of $569,675,000 for 1949 ang 
1950 and stemming in whole or in part from 
the Commission and its task force are as 
follows: 

Savings 1 
(million) 
Lowered cost of recruiting program__ $2.3 
Lowered cost of printing and binding. 2.3 
Inactivation of administrative ve- 
hicles and substitution of civilian 
type vehicles for heavy military 
type vehicles 
Inactivation of facilities surplus to 


Lowered cost of petroleum reserves___ 

Lowered cost of classified project___. 

Restrictions on civilian travel 

Bringing the rating structure of en- 
listed men into line with actual dis- 
tribution and the structure plan for 
fiscal year 1951 

Institution of the monetary mainte- 
nance allowance system™~in lieu of 
issue-in-kind 

Curtailing and closely examining re- 
quirements for issuance of change 
of station travel orders 

Lowered cost of quarters allowances 
for enlisted personnel resulting 
from adjustments in the rating 


Early discharges, releases to CAD offi- 
cers, and lower requirements for 
recruit outfits 

Reduced requirement for operation of 


Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
tion in steaming hours of the active 
fleet and operation of a smaller 


Rescheduling and combining cargo 


Lowered operating expenses of ships 
other than fuel 

Adjusting schedules for p over- 
hauls, reevaluation of sCope of work 
required for individual ships, and 
accomplishment of increased self- 
maintenance by ships’ crews 

Decrease in the total communications 
requirements for the Department of 
Defense including those resulting 

- from the operation of APSA 

Reduced procurement of organiza- 
tional clothing, motor transport 
spare parts, general supply items, 
signal supply items, and curtailment 
of repairs, upkeep, and improve- 
ments for Marine Corps. 

Lower level of support for courts-mar- 
tial, chaplain supplies, miscella- 
neous schools, etc............----- 


1From Semiannual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, July 1-December 31, 1949, 
pp. 53-55. 
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Savings 
(million) 
curtailment of major repairs and re- 
and general mainte- 
nance of naval facilities_._._._..__._._... 
savings through consolidation of Re- 
serve training facilities, joint use of 
facilities and inactivation of some 
smaller training vessels while at the 
same time extending the training 
schedules of some of the larger ves- 
sels which will accommodate greater 
numbers of Reserve personnel for 
trainiM® <1. ~~~ - 2 mewn 
Reevaluation of research and develop- 
ment. projects...........-....--..-.. 
Cancellation of the quinquennial over- 
hauls of reserve fleet vessels and 
reduced preservation and mainte- 
nance of other war reserves__._.--- 
Curtailment of information and edu- 
eee aa aeihe sees. 
lo: c policies 
“ae procedures in the operation of 
: ee Military Land Traffic Of- 
aeusine of leased space after con- 
solidation of activities..........-. .07 
Reduction and unification of military 
attaché office staffs._.__...._...-.-. 1.4 
Lower cost of planned field exercises_-. 5 
Savings in maintenace and opera- 
tion of hospital facilities.......... 5.3 
General appropriation reprograming 
by deferred maintenance, person- 
nel reductions or turn-over, lower 
level of operation in order to absorb 
wage board and other pay increases. 156.5 


$7.6 


13.5 
17.2 


13.5 








Flying hours reduced..-..-......--- «, 61.7 
Reevaluation of industrial mobiliza- 

UA ccimisieeddoene estsitemeevene sporalenghiia - 25.9 

SE eiiiiinnitiemestondivas diminin tithes =-- 569.5 


CONCLUSION 

It will be noted that all the examples cited 
in appendix A, except those relating to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office, 
are taken wholly from official reports and 
releases of executive branch departments and 
agencies, and, in those two cases, the esti- 
mates are based upon official figures. 

These examples, to repeat, are simply in- 
tended to illustrate the point that concrete 
economies can be substantiated. They do 
not by any means represent the probable 
total of all such economies if all departments 
and agencies could have been included in 
this study. 

The total of this partial list is itself im- 

pressiye, however: Million 


General Services Administration.... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration._........ 545.0 
Post Office Department_____.-__-- <: 298.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

Nh di ct ihid recientes - 2474.4 
Department of Defense..........- - 569.5 

Nn Biaeoen 2,337.9 
1 Increased revenues. 
? Capital returns. 
APPENDIX B 


Spreciric EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS, CaPITAL RE- 
TURNS, AND INCREASED REVENUES RESULTING 
FroM THE REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE BreartTisaws Seconp (1953-55) 
Hoover CoMMISSION 


continued study and improvement of Federal 
administration. The Brown-Ferguson Act 
(Public Law 108, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) pro- 
vided for a second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was without a dissenting 
vote in either President Eisenhower 


signed the bill on July 10, 1953. 
The new Hoover Commission was assigned 
the responsibility of recommending methods 
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and procedures for: Reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with efficient 
performance of activities; eliminating dupli- 
cation of functions; consolidating services of 
@ similar nature; abolishing those activities 
not necessary to efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; eliminating those functions which 
compete unnecessarily with private enter- 
prise; defining responsibilities of officials, and 
relocating independent agencies directly re- 
sponsible to the President into departments 
or other agencies. 

The major difference between the first 
Hoover Commission and the second lies in 
the fact that, while the first Commission was 
directed to concern itself with the procedural 
aspects of Federal administration, the second 
Commission was, in addition, instructed to 
go beyond this, to raise the substantive ques- 
tion of whether a given Federal activity 
should be continued or discontinued regard- 
less of the efficiency or lack of efficien- 
cies with which that activity was being 
administered. 

The Citizens Committee estimates that 
$480.1 million has resulted in savings from 
the second Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions already put into effect. The figures 
listed in this appendix reflect those savings 
made during the year 1955 and thereafter, 
with a few from 1954. 

The examples here cited are all taken from 
official reports. While most are directly at- 
tributable to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, some are byproducts, due in whole or 
in part to the stimulus of the Commission's 
proposals. 

1. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


New management programs were installed 
as well as audit studies, evaluation of the 
revenue accounting system, operational cost 
reports, and workload statistics. These and 
other managerial information leading to sav- 
ings resulted wholly or in part from the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Total net space requirements were reduced. 
Programs were carried on to provide more 
suitable and efficient space and facilities. 
Related activities have been put under one 
roof to provide for more efficient operations. 
Much effort has been devoted to improving 
and modernizing accounting systems within 
the Department. In many Treasury activi- 
ties new, modern equipment was installed. 

The origin of these savings can be traced 
to the stimulus of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on central accounting and re- 
porting, spread of workload, discontinuance 
of detailed appropriation and receipts ac- 
counts, and methods of recovery of capital 
sums to the Treasury. The savings for 1955 
and 1956 are detailed as follows: 


Fiscal year 1955 


Million 

Savings in cartage costs........-...--. $0. 1 
Reductions in export control opera- 

Fa libai cian mee om = masts nliatitannenn ti notene aiicien te el 


Procedural and organizational realine- 
ments in the Bureau of the Public 


ee ¢ 


Conversion of disbursing accounts... 
Closing of four regional accounting and 


| 


Instalhition of mechanical equipment 

in the Division of Disbursement _-__. 
New system for correspondence control. 
New form of index card maintenance_. 
Reduction in supervision by Internal 

Revenue storekeepers._....-..----- 
Discontinuance of coinage operations 


as @. Ob, @ =e 
o fF *£* DON WH WK 


af 
fal 


Transfer of three Coast Guard supply 
depots to the Navy--------------- — om 
21Annual report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury on the state of the finances for the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
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Fiscal year 1955—Continued 
Million 
Decommissioning of 10 Coast Guard ves- 

I git caiaieie dichigecinciasitednnns andl itbia cen tai $1.6 
Better utilization of personnel_....___ 2 
Overall reduction due to improved 

methods and procedures_._._.__..__. 4.6 
General management improvement 

program in the Bureau of Accounts_ 6 
Reorganization improvements in the 

Bureau of the Mint............... 6 

chi atiiiadah aac hace deities 11.5 


Fiseal year 1956: Improved management ac- 
tions saved a total of $8 million—Annual 
recurring savings—$6 million 1 

Revised procedures for the examina- 
tion of printed products in the Bu- 





reau of Engraving and Printing.__. $0.3 
Revisions in taxpayer-assistance pro- 
grams in Internal Revenue_______ 2.8 
Extended use of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipmoent._..........._..... ol 
Transfer of Coast Guard supply facil- 
sep Ge the Marvy... oe — 
Disposal of one supply base__.....__ 1.0 
Transfer of 46 parcels of property to 
General Services Administration for 
SUP trad sen Rtn aici ceconee 4 
Disposal of surplus vessels by the 
ON renin Ricitenctaitnaiiiinatn nin 2 
Space and equipment utilization sur- 
vey in the Bureau of Customs re- 5 
leased space valued at and declara- el 
tion of surplus equipment __._____-_ 
Customs Bureau reductions in man- 
power, space, and equipment_____-_~ 8 
Management improvement program in 
the Division of Disbursement-_-__-_-_. -6 
Savings on an annual basis (recur- 
ring) from the Management Im- 
provement program........-...... 6 
Elimination of duplicate sets of 
PN ers haedes cn ccineciipap abcde arcid 1.0 
Reorganization of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the Savings Bond Divi- 
ee -2 
Mach Atari da ceestincnianinshitasinanaistih 8.8 


tItems 1 through 11 obtained from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the state of the finances for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 

? Accounting and Auditing Developments 
in the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice—United States Government Priuting 
Office, 1957. 

2. THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 

Many new savings factors have been in- 
troduced into the General Services Admin- 
istration since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion completed its work. An accrued cost 
system of accounts was established, and 
large reductions in paperwork resulted from 
the creation of a single fund for adminis- 
trative operations. Expansion of electric ac- 
counting-machine operations brought about 
savings in several accounting processes 
throughout the admiaistration. A perform- 
ance-analysis system was installed to meas- 
ure performance in terms of accomplish- 
ments and cost. Finally, the internal audit 
program was more clearly defined so as to 
emphasize the review of internal controls on 
an agencywide basis. 

These improvements embrace the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for storage 
and distribution, paperwork management, 
procurement, property management, records 
management, stockpiling and warehousing, 
and surplus-property distribution within the 
General Services Administration. The rece 
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ord of savings for the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1956 is listed below: 
Million 


More efficient telecommunications 
service * 


Continued utilization of real property 


Records management surveys 
Releasing of storage space 
Curtailed expenditures for new cab- 


Curtailed expenditures for transfer 


Transfer, instead of new procurement, 
of property 

Repair and rehabilitation of equip- 
ment instead of new purchase___. 

Improved audits and financial man- 


95.0 
1.2 


1.0 
Reduction of .motor vehicle fleet 
(recurring)? 
Improved payroll procedures * 


21Annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services for the year ending June 
30, 1956 (items 1 through 9). 

2 GSA press release, February 17, 1956. 

*8th Annual Progress Report under the 
Joint To Imovrove Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956. 


3. THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The opportunity for administrative sav- 
ings does not exist in as great a degree in 
the Federal Housing Administration as it 
does in other Departments or agencies2 
However, management improvements for 
FHA in 1955 were responsible for savings of 
approximately $0.5 million. 

It is as a result of recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency embraces all 
Federal activities in the housing field except 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. The Federal 
Housing Administration naturally falls 
within the scope of the Agency. Recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion regarding the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are, for the most part, concerned 
with authority and studies of mortgage-loan 
insurance. These would be extremely hard 
to evaluate in terms of savings. General 
management improvements are most indica- 
tive of the savings made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and appear below. 


Fiscal year 1955+ 
Million 


Management improvements in Comp- 
troller’s Division—expected to effect 
annual savings in personal serv- 


Records management economies 
Better use of space, and printing econ- 


1Twenty-second annual report, Federal 
Housing Administrator, for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The Interior Department also participated 
in accounting reviews and cost-type budget- 
ing. The Department also continued to ex- 
amine internal functions in order to discon- 
tinue those activities which were in compe- 
tition with private enterprise. This directly 
follows the recommendations of the second. 
Hoover Commission. In addition, the De- 
partment proceeded to dispose of unneeded 
real property and to better organize field or- 
ganizations. Much progress was made in rec- 
ords management and also in the area of 
general administration. 


*Also the FHA is essentially a self-sup- 
porting Federal agency. 
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Evidence of the influence of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on business enter- 
prises, paperwork management, and disposal 
of surplus property can be clearly seen in the 
savings shown here. 

Fiscakt year 1955% 
: Million 
Decrease in volume of reclamation rec- 


71955 Annual Report, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Partnership in Resource Conservation 
and Development, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 


Fiscal year 1956+% 
, Million 
Reduction in volunie of stored records, 
releasing space and equipment worth 
approximately 
Transfer of surplus property to other 


21956 Annual Report, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Conservation of Natural Resources, 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A modified accrual basis of accounting is 
also being used by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The full benefit of this system is yet 
to be realized, but some economies have been 
made. The Department has also installed 
modern electronic machines which have 
greatly simplified paperwork management. 
Space transfers, reduction of inventories, 
new filing methods, consolidation of records 
space, and sale of surplus property have ef- 
fected savings of more than $19 million. 
Again, these management improvements are 
in accord with recommendations of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. Those savings 
which can clearly be identified are set down 
as follows: 
Fiscal year 1955 
Million 


Transfer of space from Army to 


Reduction ‘of inventories of 
Panama 3.0 
Simplified methods and modern elec- 
tronic aids in taking the 1954 busi- 
4.0 


0.2 


Reduction of records storage space *_. 
Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 


2Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States, 1955, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc. No. 255. 

?Commerce Department release, Apr. 8, 
1956, G655. 

* Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. 

6. THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Improvements in management and admin- 
istration in the Veterans’ Administration 
brought about significant results. Cost 
studies and new purchase practices were es- 
tablished, as well as control summaries and 
cost-type budget schedules. Procedural im- 
provements in hospital administration were 
highly gratifying in light of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Progress was also 
made in the transfer and destruction of 
records and in the application of work sim- 
plification techniques. ; 
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The savings made by the Veterans’ ay. 
ministration clearly reflect the second Hooyer 
Commission’s recommendations applying t, 
administrative procedure, medical supplic; 
storage operations, supply depots and djs. 
tribution, and business-type services. The 
Veterans’ Administration has adopted th. 
Hoover Commission’s principle that Paper. 
work management places heavy proper em. 
phasis on controlling the creation, mainte. 
nance, and use of records as well as storage 
and disposal. Achievements along these line; 
have been noteworthy, as may be seen by 
the savings figures: 


Fiscal year 1955 4 
Million 
Reduction in ratio of employees to pa- 
tients in VA hospitals resulted in 
saving in salaries of approximately ___ 
Cost studies in Department of Medicine 
and. Surgery stimulated improved 
management at field stations 
Improved purchasing practices of items 
such as proprietary drugs and hear- 
ing aids ; 


$6.0 


Disposal of unnecessary records 
Application of work simplification tech- 


VA 
Transferring accounting functions of 
loan guaranty divisions to finance di- 
visions in regional offices, resulting in 
elimination of approximately 65 
Redistribution of excess personal prop- 
erty within the VA. ‘ 


1 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs—An- 
nual Report, 1955. 
Fiscal year 1956 4 
Million 
Development of electric accounting pro- 
cedures for loan accounting 
Procurement of thorazine at one depot 
with direct delivery to each station_- 
Microfilming of records eliminated an- 
nual expenditures for microphoto- 


graphic equipment 
Transfer of adjustment and refund 


Release of filing equipment for other 


ization of regional offices and 
transfer of work. 
Consolidation of divisions at 10 VA 


Disposition and transfer of records 
Improved procedures and controls in 
supplies and services 


2 Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 
7. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first Hoover Commission recommended 
improved accounting and budgeting proce- 
dures, and a comprehensive cost-contro! sys- 
tem for the Post Office Department. The new 
Hoover Commission emphasized real-property 
management and maintenance along with 
general reorganization of the Department. 
In following these recommendations the 
Postal Establishment has made substantial 
savings. Considerable progress has beet 
made in modernization of controllership and 

conversion 10 


fication of accounts, transportation proce 








Million 
1 
$6.0 
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dures, and paperwork management. Savings 
stimulated in whole or in part by the Com- 
mission for the years 1955 and 1956 are as 


indicated. 
Fiscal year 1955+ 
Million 
piscontinuance of over 1,100 post 
dation of 383 rural delivery 
routes with other rural routes_-__--- 
Change from advance authorization of 
space to “space used” agreements 


piscontinuance of city distribution in 
180 railway post offices_............ 4 
Replacement of RPO service by closed 
pouch or star route service on 193 


$1.5 
1.0 


10.0 





CORRS Sa pa been obscene gn eee 4.0 

Elimination of duplication in weighing 
magazines and newspapers.__-.---. 1.8 
| 18.7 


1 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 
Fiscal year 1956 
Million 
Discontinuance of 813 post offices’... $1.1 
Revised plant arrangement and mech- 
anization of New York City west 


side Ameeteee 4. 2-3 -8 
Survey of all star routes in the south- 
enptam BipGes #2. 2. tcl. ce 2 


Special agreements with rail and high- 
way carriers for moving mail equip- 


MEE iieda bot aokecde cn enneae ov 
Modernization of financial and ac- 
co Rte innis 20.0 


from the sale of stamped envelopes ?_ -2 


120 cities in 200 RPO’s?_...._. .-.. -5 
Discontinuance of RPO and closed 
pouch service on 900 trains?__.__. 8.0 
Improved practices in dispatching and 


ne casiee ted mem aen a mae mene = wae ~ ek 


Re i aweceetn 5.1 


CUE ite b ween noe 5 
Reduced printing costs through adop- 





tion of punch-card certificate 
SO eile ch nt en alee crtnetinn ne nia wt 
IS oa iin sicesstarnite ncisatiibemiigtnn carey 37.3 
7 Annual report of the Postmaster General, 
fiscal year 1956. 
2 Interim the Postmaster General 


to the President of the United States, Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

*Report on installation of industrial-type 
controllership, July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1956, 
Bureau of Finance, Post Office Department. 
8. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

This department, although relatively new, 
has made significant contributions in its 
measures Of economy. Improvements have 
been made in accountirg operations and gen- 
eral management procedures. 

Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (2-year totals) 1 
Million 


Freeing office t for reuse 
elsewhere in the Government_.-_. _. $0.7 

Reduction in floorspace.............. -2 

Reduction in motorized equipment___ 2 


Abolition of offices and divisions_____ a a 





Management in Bu- 

Teau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
SUTREddiitaecncccmenecoowam lane. eee 
ice enka a ae 


*Contained in special report to congres- 
sional committee. ‘ 


9. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Two-thirds of the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations apply to the De- 
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partment of Defense. Improvements were 
underway in the Department even before the 
Commission completed its report; and, dur- 
ing the period the Commission was working, 
many were developed in cooperation with the 
Commission's task forces. Others have re- 
sulted directly from the recommendations of 
the Commission.’ 

Economies shown here are taken from of- 
ficial Defense Department reports and also 
from reports on the joint accounting pro- 
gram by the Comptroller General. While not 
all the economies listed can be directly at- 
tributed to the Hoover Commission, a sub- 
stantial portion directly flows from the rec- 
ommendations of both the first and second 
Commissions. It is here estimated—and 
most conservatively—that 10 percent of the 
total economies reported in the following 
pages can reasonably be attributed to the 
Commission's work. In fact, a logical case 
could be made for a far higher percentage. 
The total reported by the Department was 
$2,359 million, 10 percent of that is $235.9 
million.* 

Fiscal year 1955 

During the fiscal year 1955, major emphasis 
Was placed on improvements in supply man- 
agement. In the field of standardization of 
stocks the beneficial effects of a new catalog- 
ing program were immediately evident. 
Standardization actions eliminated many 
items from military supply systems and de- 
veloped common standards.and specifications 
for commercial and military components. 
The Department estimated that savings from 
standardization of stocks im 1955 were $29 
million.‘ 

Similar improvements were made in the 
management of excess stocks. Increased ef- 
ficiency was also achieved in the use of stor- 
age space. The introduction of uniform re- 
porting systems made possible more cross- 
servicing in storage activities and the trans- 
fer of facilities from one department to an- 
other. An annual saving of $30 million re- 
sulted from the closing of 17 Army supply 
depots. When 6 of these depots were trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, $16 million was saved 
in lieu of new construction costs. Improved 
transportation rate negotiations saved ap- 
proximately $48 million» 

Work simplification is an integral part of 
the overall management improvement effort 
of the Army. The Defense Department esti- 
mated that a $13 million saving resulted from 
improvements installed by supervisors 
trained in this field.* 

‘The Army financial management plan 
brought about many improvements in in- 
stallation accounting and better use of stock 
inventories. Cutbacks in inventory levels 
have brought about the greatest monetary 
savings, according to Defense Department 


2 Action already taken on the second Com- 
mission's recommendations regarding food 
and clothing will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial economy. This applies primarily to 
the “head count” on a service installation 
whereby the number of mieals served is re- 
stricted to the number of personnel on that 
post. Food was ordered and meals prepared 
on the basis of an estimated total number 
of personnel. Because substantial percent- 
ages of the estimated total number were on 
leave, fil, or not present for a variety of 
reasons, this led to a great waste of food. The 
task force on food and clothing estimated 
that if this and other of its recommendations 
were fully implemented, a savings of $200 
miliion a year would be possible. 

*The use of the conservative 10-percent 
estimate also takes account of duplications 
(e. g.) as between reports of the Department 
and of the Comptroller General. 

#Semi-annual report of the Secretary of 
Defense, January 1 to June 30, 1955, p. 42. 

SIbid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 
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figures; $585 million in excess capital was re- 
linguished in 1954 through reductions in 
stock, and $700 million in 1955.7 

The Navy also contributed greatly to gen- 
eral economy and management improve- 
ments within the Department of Defense. 
Studies were made of the accounting features 
of cross-servicing and monetary account- 
ability procedures. Audits of contractors’ 
claims and other accounting and audit work 
brought about substantial savings. The 
Navy was able to save an estimated $123.5 
million in the cost of materiel procurement.* 

Air Force management underwent the 
same comprehensive study, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force estimated that $440 
million was saved in contract costs resulting 
from improved audit procedures (this com- 
bines actual and potential reductions) .* 


Fiscal year 1956 


The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram carried on during the period January 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1956, is illustrative of 
savings.made in the Defense Department 
during that year. According to the Comp- 
trolier General of the United States, better 
management practices and financial im- 
provements in the Department resulted in 
savings of $202 million.” 

Improvements in inventory control re- 
sulted in the relocation of supplies and the 
saving of 250,000 square feet of space. It 
eliminated 167 different records for various 
financial inventory categories and brought 
about discontinuance of overiapping stocks 
of similar supply items. These measures re- 
flected an estimated saving of approximately 
$133,000 per year. Method improvements 
based on a management study of in-transit 
warehouse procedures effected an estimated 
saving of $150,000. The indirect material 
inventory has been decreased by $381,000." 

Improved direct labor efficiency in the De- 
partment brought about a saving of $625,- 
000.2 

An internal review of inventory at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduc- 
tion of approximately $307,000 in ship stores 
insurance items. A ship stores inventory 
purification program at the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard resulted in a reduction of 
approximately $386,000.15 

At the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, elimi- 
nation of duplicate records and the aboli- 
tion of 74 supply department positions 
through transfer of items saved 6339,000." 

This joint program to improve account- 
ing to which we refer, also highlights the 
internal audit program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It estimates that savings 
in the cost of Government procurement 
amounted to $166.4 million in fiscal year 
1956." 

A navywide review of records, resulting 
in the elimination of duplicate records, saved 
an estimated $400,000. Reduction of stock- 
fund inventory at one naval activity amount- 
ed to $2.8 millign as the result of an audit. 
At still another activity, disposition of excess 
stocks in the amount of $600,000 was insti- 
tuted.” 





7 Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

* Ibid., p. 270. 

%” The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
Ger the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

1 Thid., p. 40. 

22 The Eighth Annual Progress Report Un- 
der the Joint Program To Improve Account- 
ing in the Federal Government, 1956, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, p. 
41. 

33 Thid., p. 45. 

4 Tbid., p. 45. 

* Tbid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 
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CONCLUSION 


As in dealing with the first Hoover Com- 
mission, it must be emphasized here that the 
departments and agencies used do not con- 
stitute the total areas of economies. While 
these figures are merely representative, they 
are perhaps the most illustrative ones ob- 
tainable. 

Savings and financial returns are pri- 
marily limited to the years 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause the second Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations were mainly implemented in 
those years. 

It is evident that savings in the Depart- 
ment of Defense constitute the greatest pro- 
portion of savings in the areas covered. This 
is valid because two-thirds of the second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations di- 
rectly apply to the Defense Department. 

The compilation of savings from recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion and the corresponding departments and 
agencies is condensed as follows: 





Millions 

Treasury ...---------------- -------= 3 
General Services........--.----.~---< 131.7 
Federal Housing..-....-...-----~---< 5 
Int6t6Gl W.iccrenadsonmanpninabainas : -6 
COMINET0G...  cciccccscucdnedaciasensen 19.3 
VOCRTRE Rn iccicecencectonsbbneeanerm 13.6 
Pett GARGRé ek nrc csnscbaitteseninannyp 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare_--_-_. 2.2 
Defense (at 10 percent) -..---------- 235. 9 
Tbe a cccmineodimertinemninnennaes - 480.1 

May 20, 1957. 


Mr. CLARENCE FRANCIS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 777 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Francis: Am glad to have your 
letter of May 16 concerning the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations and my remarks 
on themM in the House on Tuesday, May 14, 
1957. Am especially glad to have a copy of 
the study made by your Committee listing 
certain savings claimed to have resulted 
from the two series of Hoover Commission 
reports. 

Permit me to correct you on one point. 
At no time have I said that no economy 
whatever can be expected to result from 
adoption of Commission recommendations. 
Certainly out of the multitude adopted, 
there will be some savings, somewhere, how- 
ever small. Have at no time contended 
otherwise. So, you erroneously conclude 
when you state that I “seriously questioned 
whether actual economies can result from 
the recommendations of the bipartisan Hoo- 
ver Commission”. I have stated or inferred, 
or both, and offered support thereof, and 
now repeat that— 

1. The second Hoover Commission point- 
edly failed to list specific estimates ‘of sav- 
ings. 

2. Failing this, it prominently listed the 
bloated estimates of savitfgs made by the 
various task forces, and then made the 
sweeping and unsupported statement that 
adoption of the recommendations would 
produce enough savings to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

3. These grossly exaggerated, unbelievably 
fantastic claims have been advertised and 
sold to the American people. The people 
have been sold a bill of goods by your Citi- 
zens Committee and others. This is unfair 
to them and to their representatives in the 
Congress. Furthermore, it is a disservice 
to whatever worthwhile suggestions the 
Commission may have made. 

4. Thus misled, the people have been bom- 
barding the Congress demanding adoption of 
all the Hoover Commission recommendations 
and thus save billions—the most oft-used 
figures are $5 or $5'4 billions. 

5. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, Fed- 
eral expenditures have consistently increased 


since the first Commission reported in 1949. 
All recommendations adopted, so far as can 
authoritatively be determined, have had no 
appreciable effect in reduction of the budget. 

6. Perhaps the most absurd claim of all is 
that billions can be saved merely by adopt- 
ing the budget and accounting reforms, the 
key feature of which is the proposed change 
to the so-called accrued expenditure basis of 
making appropriations. The original claim 
of savings was advertised as $4,000,000,000. 

Sound appropriating processes are so vital 
to protection of the people’s tax funds, and 
the claim of savings attributed to the pro- 
posed changes therein are so utterly ground- 
less, that the fallacy of this accrued expend- 
iture proposition must be exposed. I con- 
sider it in the public interest to undertake 
to persuade you and the Citizens Committee 
to see the preposterous dimensions of both 
the claim of savings and the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. You are of course 
aware of the genesis of the $4 billion esti- 
mate of savings. The task force merely ex- 
pressed “belief” that such savings could 
“reasonably be expected”. At your national 
conference here in Washington last Febru- 
ary, the Commission chairman stated that 
“there are savings estimated at over $3 bil- 
lions to be had” by adoption of the accrued 
expenditure technique. Basis for that esti- 
mate was not given. 

This accrued expenditure idea was appar- 
ently conceived: in ignorance of certain 
budgetary and legislative facts of life. Those 
who persist in stirring the people to agitate 
for its adoption have seemingly accepted 
without question the faulty premises on 
which the idea rests. The first premise is 
that the Congress has lost control of the 
purse strings by reason of existence of bil- 
lions of unexpended appropriation carryover 
balances and that adoption of the accrued 
expenditure method would eliminate or at 
least drastically reduce such balances, thus 
recouping control of the purse. Every day 
the Committee on Appropriations receives 
letters, pamphlets, and bulletins from across 
the country so stating. But they are sadly 
in error—exactly 180 degrees off. This sys- 
tem, if adopted, would not result in any 
reduction whatsoever in carryover balances. 
What would happen would be a large reduc- 
tion in “appropriation” balances and an 
equally large increase in contract authori- 
zation balances, with no change in total un- 
expended carryover balances. That is an 
indisputable fact—it simply cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied. And contract authoriza- 
tion balances are just as important as ap- 
propriation balances. A’ government obli- 
gation or contract can and would be just as 
valid under one as under the other and, 
furthermore, once granted would result in 
just as much eventual spending. So, the 
first premise is completely without sub- 
stance. It is unnecessary here to discuss the 
question in detail, but there is no substance 
to the contention that control of the purse 
has been lost merely because of large carry- 
over balances, or for that matter, lost at all. 
Congress has absolute power in its hands, 
right now, to appropriate or not appropriate, 
as it sees fit. 

You state that “as a most conservative 
estimate, a thorough scrutiny of such funds 
(carryover balances) might lead to a reduc- 
tion of only 1 percent—and this is a min- 
imum. This alone would be $500 million 
per year. It is our feeling that the savings 
would be considerably more substantial”. 
This statement unmistakably shows that 
you, like so many others, apparently do not 
fully understand present . And 
unfortunately, it also shows that you make 
the mistake of indulging, as did the task 
force and others, in broad, ble 
generalizations in this respect. You twice 
indicate that reduction of carryover bal- 
ances “might” lead to sa minimum of 
$500 million, you say. You “feel” that the 
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savings would be considerably more 1, 
stantial. Mr. Hoover says over $3 billion ;, 
savings are to be had through adoption of 
the plan. Why do you say “might”—why no 
offer some specific evidence of the basis ;., 
whatever estimate. you produce? 7 

You suggest “thorough scrutiny” of carry 
over balances. The Hoover Commission 4; 
those who advocate its recommendations 
have led the people to believe that Coy 
gress does not now scrutinize these carry. 
over funds when considering requesis {,, 
additional appropriations, or at best Btves 
inadequate attention to them. Nothin 
could be further from the truth. 1: 
standard operating procedure of the Com. 
mittee on Appropriations to do so. Carry. 
over balances should of course be held {, 
absolute minimum and s0 should new ap. 
propriations. It is amazing that anyone 
would suggest that a mere change in th, 
Way appropriations are now stated would 
somehow more or less automatically assure 
closer examination carryover balances 
They are examined If it be contendeg 
that such examination is sometimes inade. 
quate, certainly it is somewhat naive to e;. 
pect that a mere procedural change would 
impart closer scrutiny. 

Possibly the worst feature of the plan {s 
that it would mean automatic return to the 
use of contract authority, a procedure aban. 
doned generally some years ago. The Com. 
mittee on Appropriations found from hard 
experience that contract authority costs 
the taxpayers more money in the long run, 
It has a certain appeal, and that is its princi. 
pal defect. Experience demonstrated time 
and again that a request for direct appro- 
priation received more searching scrutiny 
than a request for contract authority. |; 
was often easier to secure acceptance o; 
what was frequently said to be “merely con. 
tract authority”. But once granted it 1. 
sults in eventual expenditure just as much 
so as under the usual direct appropriation 
method. It is the more costly method and 
for that reason, not only would the accrued 
expenditure idea not save $4 billion, or $3 
billion, or $500 million, it would not save 4 
single dollar. The Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Brundage, went so far as to say he al- 
ways. carefully avoided any mention of say- 
ings. When pressed to elaborate, he said he 
“felt satisfied” that the plan would save 

several million dollars”. It not only would 
not save money, past experience with con- 
tract authority suggests beyond reasonable 
doubt that it would actually cost money. As- 
sume you are aware that just two months ago 
the Committee on Appropriations approved a 
report of a special subcommittee appointed 
to study the proposition because it so im- 
portantly concerns the business of the Com- 
mittee. The Members of that subcommittee 
are experienced in legislative matters. They 
know something about the business of ap- 
propriating. They concluded that the idea 
has disadvantages and offers no improve- 
ment”. 

The propaganda campaign to pressure the 
Congress into enacting the second Hoover 
Commission reports is strikingly similar to 
the one following the first Commission re- 
ports several years ago. That became s0 
confused and ridiculous that, as you doubt- 
less know, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued a report in Jan- 
uary, 1953, reviewing the situation. The com- 
mittee, the report stated, was “unable to 
find any sound basis for the unsubstantiated 
estimates of savings claimed by some of the 
proponents”. 

Have not had time to fully evaluate the 
many pages of detailed savings‘included with 
your letter, totaling $2,337.9 millions for the 
first Commission and $480.1 millions for the 
second Commission. They are described 4 
being “clearly attributable” to the work of 
the two Commissions. First inspection o 
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the lists, however, discloses some amazing 
example 


For $ 
1. Lower fuel requirements from reduc- 
ome of aoe ‘aan oe an 
and operation a er a 
savings, $2.6 millions. 

2. Flying hours reduced. Claimed savings, 
$57.7 millions. 

This is the first knowledge at hand that 
steaming and flying hours or size of the fleet 
of the Navy was ever influenced by the 
Hoover Commission. 

3. Lowered cost of classified project. 
Claimed savings, $2.1 millions. 

Did the Commission in fact secure this 
saving? 

4. General appropriation reprogramming 
by deferred maintenance, personnel reduc- 
tions or turnover, lower level of operation in 
order to absorb wage board and other pay 
increases. (Defense Department) Claimed 
savings, $156.5 millions. 

Is it a certainty that the Hoover Commis- 
sion secured this item? 

There are many others in the lists. You 
submit no conclusive evidence on which they 
can be accepted as a whole at face value. 

The proposition at issue, however, is the 

of the Second Commission. 
On these you fail to substantiate the exag- 
gerated claims of savings being made in their 
pehalf. That is the issue. 
Sincerely, 
: CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 





The Challenge of the Budget in Our 


_Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the text of a speech by 
the Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller at 
the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce on May 20, 1957: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE BUDGET IN OUR 

DEMOCRACY 
I 

I appreciate greatly your invitation to 
attend this annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Chatnber of Commerce. 

The chamber is an integral part of our 
American way of life. It is the center of 
the economic life of New York City. New 
York City is the center of the economic life 
of our country. 

And now, increasingly, our country is be- 
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Three basic factors underlie our overall 
national well-being: 

1. Our national security; 

2. The stability and growth of our econ- 
omy; and 

3. The freedom, well-being, and social 
progress of the individual citizen. 

All three are intimately interrelated. The 
strength and vitality of each are dependent 
on the others: 

Our national security has never been 
challenged on more fronts nor has its preser- 
vation ever been more complex or costly. 

The determination and will to meet this 
challenge depend on the strength and vital- 
ity of our belief in those basic values of 
human dignity, freedom, and well-being 
which are the heart of our democratic way 
of life. 

The strength to meet this growing chal- 


‘lenge depends on a dynamic, expanding 


economy at home based on free enterprise, 
the fruits of which are not frittered away by 
needless or wasteful governmental expendi- 
tures. 

The business community under the lead- 
ership of the chamber has taken an active 
and continuing interest in these problems. 
Its stimulation of national discussion con- 
cerning various aspects of the Federal budget 
for fiscal year 1958 is a wonderful example 
of how effective a citizen group can be in 
bringing important issues to the aitention 
of the people and the Congress. Discussion 
has centered around the size of the Presi- 
dent’s budget in terms of inflation, reduc- 
tion of taxes, and unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
associate myself with those who seek to 
eliminate unnecessary Federal expenditures; 
avoid the insidious, corrosive force of in- 
flation, rout out waste and keep as large a 
percentage of national earnings in the hands 
of the people as is compatible with the se- 
curity, freedom, and well-being of our Na- 
tion and its people. : 

In my opinion, contrary to a great deal 
that has been said during the past weeks, we 
never have had a President who has been 
more keenly aware of these problems, or who 
has been more effective in dealing with them. 

One may very well ask, then, why such a 
big budget and why all the criticism. 

The situation is complicated. The un- 
derlying problems are just becoming ap- 
parent. 

Their solution, I believe, will require 
fundamental changes in some of our tradi- 
tional thinking about certain aspects of 
budget making and governmental organi- 
zation. 

ur 


Let’s take a look at the various phases of 
the budgetary problem. 

A. Currently, the issue has been drama- 
tized by the administration’s Federal budget 
of $71.8 billion for fiscal year 1958. It is 
heing widely attacked as inflationary and as 
threatening our ability to sustain the vigor- 
ous economic growth trend upon which 
America has come to depend, and which 
rightly is regarded as a bulwark of our na- 
tional security. 

If the budget should, in fact, pose such a 
threat, there would be the strongest justi- 
fication for sacrificing even the most urgently 
important domestic public expenditures for 
scheols, public health facilities, roads, the 
soil bank and other programs of social benefit 
and perhaps even for taking desperate 
chances by skimping on defense and other 
vital portions of our foreign security meas- 
ures. For in the last amalysis, as I stated 
before, all of these are dependent upon the 
support of a strong and vigorously expanding 
economy. Moreover, nobody likes to pay 
taxes, and the tax burden we have been car- 
rying for many years is so high that there is 
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an understandably strong and widespread de- 
mand for tax relief. 

The issues are of suck urgent importance 
to our national interest that it behooves us 
to examine them dispassionately and to try to 
arrive at decisions that reflect an honest esti- 
mate of what will best serve the interest of 
our country rather than our individual in- 
clinations. Let’s look at the record: 

When President Eisenhower first came into 
Office at the beginning of 1953, he inherited 
the budget of the Truman administration for 
fiscal year 1952-53. Under this budget, the 
Federal Government spent $74.3 billion, or 
almost 21 percent of the Nation's total output 
of goods and services—the gross national 
product—of $358 billion for the fiscal year. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
gross national product has experienced one of 
its most impressive periods of vigorous and 
healthy growth. In the last fiscal year, 
1955-56, the gross national product amounted 
to $403 billion. Federal expenditures had 
been reduced to 16.5 percent of gross national 
product from the 20.8 percent in the year 
that President Eisenhower assumed office. 

Our total national output has been increas- 
ing at something like a 4 percent annual rate. 
At the present moment it is estimated to be 
running at an annual rate that approaches 
$430 billion, and a conservative estimate for 
the full fiscal year 1957-58 would place it at 
no lower than $438 billion. This means that 
during his first 5 years in office our gross 
national product has increased by $60 billion 
or more than the total of the present pro- 
posed Federal budget. 

On this basis, Federal expenditures of $71.8 
billion in fiscal year 1957-58 would represent 
just about 16.3 percent of gross national 
product—no greater or no less than the rela- 
tive burden of the $68.9 billion expenditures 
in the current fiscal year. It would be slight- 
ly easier to carry than the $66.5 billion ex- 
penditures of fiscal year 1955-56, and far 
easier than the real burden of Federal ex- 
penditures in the 3 preceding years. 

This brings us back to the question wheth- 
er a Federal budget of $71.8 billion for fiscal 
year 1958 would produce an inflationary 
spiral and threaten the vigorous economic 
growth trend of the past 5 years. The an- 
swer is clearly “No.” 

Our economy was able to grow without an 
increase in prices under compartively larger 
Federal expenditures and despite budget 
deficits in fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 
For the past 2 years we have had a balanced 
budget and in fact a surplus. There is con- 
sequentiy every reason to believe that an 
expenditure of $71.8 billion in fiscal year 
1957-58, which will still provide a budget 
surplus under current tax rates, will not 
have the devastating inflationary effect that 
some have proclaimed. 

Much as everyone would like to have a tax 
cut, the $80 billion increase in annual gross 
national product during the 5 years of the 
Eisenhower administration clearly demon- 
strates that even at the present high tax 
rates, our economy has experienced ore of 
the greatest periods of vitality and growth 
in its entire history. 

Above all, I think most people agree with 
the President that before we cut taxes thers 
should be some reduction in the Federal debt. 
Even with a budget just under $72 billion, it 
is estimated that we can make progress in 
this direction provided we maintain present 
tax rates. 

B. This leads us to the next important 
question—the level of Federal expenditures. 

Is the President justified in recommending 
an increase of $7.2 billion from the low point 
in fiscal year 1955 of 64.5 billion? I believe 
that from the point of view of the areas of 
the budget over which he has control that 
he is justified. 

True, the budget represents an increase of 
11 percent in the past 3 years. But let’s look 
at the record during this period— 
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There has been a 5-percent increase in 
population. 

There has been a 7.2-percent increase in 
the cost of goods and. services purchased by 
the Government. 

There has been a 10-percent increase in 
pay and fringe benefits enacted by Congress 
for both military and civil-service personnel. 

There has been an increase in interest rates 
on Federal borrowing which has added just 
under a billion dollars a year to the carrying 
charges on the national debt. 

The above four factors automatically in- 
creased the service requirements and operat- 
ing costs of the Government during this pe- 
‘riod. They account for a large part of this 
increase in the Federal budget—over which 
the President has no control. It is interest- 
ing to note that private industry costs during 
the same period increased by a considerably 
larger percentage. 

The other major area of increase has been 
in our national security program—a rise of 
$2.6 billion, which represents one-third of 
the total increase during this period. High 
and sustained expenditures for national se- 
curity are most difficult to accept. It is hard 
for us as a people to become accustomed to 
prolonged international tensions and to the 
constant danger of some overt threat to 
peace. Our tradition is to rally to a national 
emergency with an all-out effort and then 
to revert to a normal peaceful existence. 

Unfortunately this has now become im- 
possible. The Communist effort’ to subvert 
and overthrow the democratic system based 
on respect for the freedom and dignity of the 
individual is unrelenting. We cannot main- 
tain our way of life for ourselves and our 
children’s children without the utmost vigi- 
lance and the willingness to accept whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary to make aggres- 
sion in all forms an unattractive course for 
Soviet imperialism. 

The danger to our national security is all 
the greater because the Soviets combine an 
implacably hostile ideology with an increas- 
ingly high order of technical skill. They 
developed nuclear weapons and a long-range 
air force faster than the free world expected. 
They have mastered the revolutionary ad- 
vances in science and in some fields which 
may threaten our very survival, such as that 
of intercontinental missiles, they may even 
be ahead of us. 

To relax our vigilance is to court disaster. 
But the cost of national security comes high 
primarily because of the technological revo- 
lution through which we are living. In the 
past, a weapons system would be good ‘for a 
generation at least. The equipment of a 
rifle company at the beginning of World War 
II hardiy differed from its counterpart in 
World War I. But many of today’s weapons 
become obsolescent almost as soon as they 
reach combat units. 

We must therefore bear the cost of weap- 
ons for two military programs concurrently. 
One is based on existing weapons to protect 
ourselves against current dangers. The other 
is for weapons in production and being de- 
veloped for defense 3 to 10 years ahead. To 
weaken either program would invite aggres- 
sion either now or in the near future. And 
the lead in the technological race once lost 
is almost impossible to regain. 

To cut military and defense expenditures 
before we have assured ourselves of success in 
the fields of weapons technology and overall 
defense could be suicidal. In fact, to take 
care of realisitic minimum needs in these 
areas will involve larger, not smaller appro- 
priations—much as we deplore the necessity. 
But we can be deeply grateful that our vig- 
orous and growing economy gives us the 
capacity to do so. 

This is not to say that economies in the 
field of national security are not possible. 
But they involve certain public restraints 
and basic reorganizations in our Defense 
Department, and not the reduction of forces. 
I shall deal with this problem a little later. 
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The military threat does not exhaust the 
range of our danger, however. The Soviet 
are continuing at an accelerated pace their 
intellectual, economic, psychological and 
subversive penetration in all free countries 
throughout the world. Only within the last 
10 days Mr. Khrushchev, in his interview 
with Turner Catledge of the New York 
Times, admitted that the unswerving Soviet 
objective is for Marxism-Leninism to gain 
constantly greater authority among the 
masses of the world. 

That this effort has not been without suc- 
cess is proved by reports that last year the 
writing of Marx outsold the Bible in the 
free world and that the sale of Stalin's 
works followed in third place. 

The ingenuity, persistence and ruthless- 
ness of Soviet Communist subversion 
throughout the world are fantastic. In the 
face of this, cuts in the budget of either 
USIA or of the ICA would be extremely un- 
wise. I think both organizations are doing 
far more effective jobs than they are given 
credit for. 

C. We then come to the third and final 
phase of this analysis which brings us to 
the question: Is there waste in Federal 
expenditures? It seems to me that to answer 
this question intelligently, it has to be con- 
sidered under two different headings: 

1. Federal expenditures over which the 
President and the heads of departments and 
agencies have complete control; and 

2. Federal expenditures over which the 
President and heads of departments and 
agencies do not have complete control. 

1, Federal expenditures over which the 
heads of departments and agencies have 
control have been carefully scrutinized. 
This administration has been extremely 
economy mihded and most effectively so, 
regardless of criticisms you may hear. The 
Budget Directo-, Percival Brundage, and his 
department have done a superb job in keep- 
ing costs down with the cooperation of the 
department heads and the complete support 
and backing of the President. Before~the 
present 1958 budget was ever submitted to 
Congress, the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget reduced departmental estimates 
by $13 billion. In the past 5 years when 
major disputes have arisen in 

waste in these areas, it is almost 
invariably more a question of opinion as to 
the value of the function than of inefficiency 
in administration. The activities of the 
USIA are a perfect case in point. The 
administration has not been given nearly the 
credit it deserves for its economies in the 
areas over which it has complete control. 
Unfortunately, this does not cover all items 
in the budget and this is where a lot of 
public misunderstanding comes in. 

2. That leads us to the area of Federal 
expenditures over which the President and 
his heads of departments and agencies do 
not have complete control. There are a 
number of reasons for this which are begin- 
ning to be more clearly understood. Let me 
illustrate. 

A. For one thing, there are a number of 
fixed obligations such as the interest on the 
national debt and veterans’ benefits which 
go on from year to year. In addition, Con- 
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liability alone is greater than the total of 
the President's 195, 
budget which the Congress has made s, far 

B. Or let’s take a slightly different xan. 
During recent years, the various Mili- 
tary services have wanted to close many ob. 
solete or unneeded bases, terminals, an, 
depots throughout the United States. Hoy. 
ever, because of local and congression;) 
pressures, they still are operating betweey 
one and two hundred such facilities that arp 
no longer necessary from the point of view 
of our overall national security. If totaleq 
up, the resulting wasted cost to our country 
would probably run into hundreds of mij. 
lions annually, Other similar examples coulq 
be given. 

In my opinion we have reached a point 
where because of the fantastic burden of oy; 
growing defense and national security Costs, 
we can no longer afford the luxury of this 
kind of large-scale national special interest 
expenditures. which undermine efforts a 
economy and efficiency of operation. This js 
one of the areas in which real progress can 
.be made in trying to hold down mounting 
Federal expenditures. It is where the cham. 
ber of commerce, working with the Congress, 
can play a leading role of national states. 
manshi 


p. 

When it comes to holding down nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures that only benefit 
special area or group interests, all of us must 
exercise a greater degree of self-restraint ang 
concern for the national well-being. In. 
creasingly, this is becoming the key test as 
to the capacity of our democracy for self- 
discipline. 

One way in which the President's hand 

can be greatly strengthened in this area is 
for Congress to give him item, or line veto, 
powers. By vigorously advocating and sup- 
porting the granting of such authority, the 
chamber could make a major contribution 
to the problem of holding down unnecessary 
expenditures, 
.. C. An even more promising area for long- 
range economies is that of reorganizations in 
our Military Establishment. The current 
assignment of roles and missions was estab- 
lished when technology was much more ele- 
mentary than now. It was based essentially 
on means of transportation: The Army was 
responsible for everything moving on land; 
the Navy was responsible for the oceans; and 
the Air Force for control of the skies. 

But the extraordinary complexity and de- 
structiveness of modern weapons and the in- 
creasing range of delivery capability are 
tending to make this traditional division of 
functions meaningless. It is difficult to know 
whether a ballistic missile should go to the 
Air Force because it flies through the air or 
to the Army because it is fired like an artil- 
lery projectile, or to the Navy which has the 
flexibility of movable bases. As a result, 
each new technological invention—and they 
succeed each other at an unbelievable rate— 


leads to an endless le about which 
Therefore, t0o, 


ment of new weapons in all categories with- 
out sufficient regard for the program of other 
services, because the service which gets there 
first hopes to control the weapon and the 
budgetary allocation which goes with its pro- 
duction and use. 
Now, some competition fn weapons de- 
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mendation for the assignment of roles and 
missions comes from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
composed of @ Chairman and the Chiefs of 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy. Thus, the 
reflect the same differences 
which the interservice disputes in 
the first place. Chiefs of services, overbur- 
gened with administrative responsibilities 
and responsible for the morale of their organ- 
jation are asked to adjudicate disputes and 
to develop doctrine which may involve the 
very existence of their service. Interservice 
rivalry and wasteful duplication of effort are 
inherent in the current assignment of mis- 
sions and in the organization of the Defense 
ment. 
A system must be set up where clear de- 
cisions can be made from an overall national 
t of view. Possible solutions to this 
jem might be to have either a military 
staff for the Defense Department separate 
from the three service staffs, and reporting 
directly to the Secretary and President, or 
to give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff much greater power and a staff inde- 
pendent of the three services. Today the 
secretary of Defense has inadequate control 
over expenditures because he has no way of 
determining an overall strategic plan and 
of assigning an integrated program of roles 
and missions to the three services, except on 
the basis of the recommendations which the 
three services give him through the Joint 
Chiefs. And the Joint Chiefs, however hard 
each one of them might try as an indi- 
vidual, do not stand above the interservice 
rivalry; on the contrary Defense Department 
organization makes them an expression of 
it. The President, as you may know, has 
consistently supported a greater degree of 
unification of the services. This is a major 
problem area and it must be faced realisti- 
cally. 
Now, in conclusion, let me summarize: 
First, the facts seem to indicate the Fed- 
eral expenditures for 1958 at levels recom- 
mended by the President would not, in view 
of the great increase of our gross national 
product, put dangerous inflationary pres- 
sures on the economy. 
Second, the record of the past 5 years 
clearly shows that taxes at present levels— 
much as we dislike them—have not prevent- 
ed an acceleration in the dynamic growth 
of our economy. 
Third, the President’s record for economy 
aii holding down expenditures has been 
outstanding. ‘The major increases since the 
low of 1955 have been in those areas beyond 
his control and for critical national defense 
items. 
Fourth, major savings can only be effected 
in these ways: 
(a) By the entire Nation exercising more 
self-restraint in putting special interest 
pressures on . 
(b) By giving the President the right to 
veto individual line items. 
(c) By reorganization in the Defense De- 
partment staff setup which will permit over- 
all strategic planning and determination of 
weapons use, roles, and missions for the 
exclusively on a national- 






































anges areas where we have an opportunity 
con’ 


sooner the better for security and well- 
being of our country as well as of the free 
world. They are in line with the recom- 


These then, gentlemen, are the most im- 
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The Sheep and Wool Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House a few 
recent developments affecting the sheep 
and wool industry. 

This week the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has ne- 
gotiated a barter contract involving the 
exchange of $10 million worth of CCC- 
owned wool and other farm commodities 
for the strategic materials, principally 
chrome. 

Approximately half of the barter 
agreement is devoted to the export of 
wool. This is being accomplished under 
the 1955 agreement between the Repub- 
lic of Turkey and the United States Gov- 
ernment. Department officials estimate 
that 10 million pounds of wool will be 
taken from CCC stocks to consummate 
the exchange. The total quantity of 
wool to be taken will depend upon the 
particular lots selected. 

I wish to point out that the CCC in- 
ventory of wool 2 years ago was 150 
million pounds. This recent barter 
transaction reduces these total stocks to 
around 22 million pounds, and with ex- 
pected sales in the domestic market it 
is estimated CCC holdings will be down 
to 20 million pounds by the end of this 
month. 

Department officials have advised me 
the export of 10 million pounds to Tur- 
key places the CCC in a position where 
it will be possible to entirely dispose of 
its wool inventory by early fall. 

The successful operation of the wool 
export program by the Department of 
Agriculture is of tremendous value to 
domestic wool producers. This excel- 
lent record of export ties in very well 
with the successful operation of the wool 
incentive program. 

The incentive program which has been 
of so much value to the economic life 
of the country, particularly the wool pro- 
ducing regions, has assisted in rebuild- 
ing an industry that was destroyed be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 by extensive im- 
portation of foreign wools at a fraction 
of the cost of such production domesti- 
cally. That regrettable policy dropped 
the sheep number in the United States 
from about 49 million in 1939 to about 
27 million in 1952. 

Because of the incentive program and 
the domestic protective policy, the sheep 
and wool industry has started_to climb 
back to recovery. 

There were two principal reasons for 
the establishment of the incentive wool 
program. First, to bolster our national 
economy, and secondly, to build back an 
industry vital to national defense. 
There is no substitute for wool in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel. 
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Should the United States again be forced 
to engage in a world war, it would prob- 
ably be fought in a cold climate. 

Wool is an absolute necessity for na- 
tional defense. There must be a domes- 
tic supply of wool rather than hazard 
the shipment of this vital commodity 
5,000 to 8,000 miles in time of war. 

Sheep and wool producers through- 
out the Nation will be pleased to know 
that section 626 of H. R. 7665, the De- 
fense appropriation bill, which was re- 
ported to the House last Tuesday, con- 
tains the so-called Berry wool amend- 
ment which requires exclusive use by the 
Defense Department of domestic wool in 
all clothing and other materials con- 
taining wool procured by any branch of 
the armed services. 

This original amendment which has 
now become an established part of the 
Defense appropriation bill has meant 
millions of dollars to the domestic wool 
producer. It has been a great benefit 
both to the national economy and to 
national defense. 





Scion of Mellon Family Gives Up Life of 
Ease To Aid Poverty-Stricken Thou- 


sands in Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Plain Speaker of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., on May 16, 1957, written by 
Larry Allen of the Associated Press: 
Scion OF MELLON FAMILY GiIvEs Up LIFE oF 

EaSt To Aw POVERTY-STRICKEN THOUSANDS 

IN HAITI 





(By Larry Allen) 

DESCHAPPELLES, Hattr.—Here in the broad 
Artibonite Valley an American millionaire 
works day and night to bring health and 
cleanliness to thousands of poverty-stricken 
Haitians. 

William Larimer Mellon, Jr., a tall, youth- 
ful man with prematurely white hair at 47, 
is doing what he wants to do. Out of his 
life forever are round-the-world cruises and 
polo ponies. 

Scion of the Pittsburgh Mellons and great- 
nephew of old Andrew, Mellon at 37 had re- 
tired to Arizona after working in the family 
bank and Gulf Oil. 

One day he read an article on the work of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer in the African jungle. 

From that moment, a new horizon opened 
for Mellon. He went back to school to start 
long preparation for the new days ahead. 

Seven years later, he walked out of Tulane 
University as a doctor. 

With his wife, he visited Haiti in 1952 to 
get material for his doctor’s dissertation on 
tropical ulcers. 

He found incredible poverty, helplessness 
and physical miseries amoung the densely 
populated rural districts. 
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He built, with Haitian labor, a sprawling, 
one-story structure of poured concrete, and 
named it the Albert Schweitzer Memorial 
Hospital. 

It cost him $1%4 million. Cyclone and 
earthquake proof, Mellon’s: modern air-con- 
ditioned hospital has three operating rooms, 
X-ray facilities, a pathology laboratory, and 
a morgue. Annual upkeep runs to about 
$200,000. 

Mellon also acquired a 100-acre farm which 
makes the hospital virtually self-sufficient. 
Besides vegetables, corn, and rice, the farm 
produces beef cattle, goats, chickens, turkeys, 
and pigeons. There are also citrus fruits and 
bananas. Powdered milk comes from the 
United States. 

Thus the Mellons started a great, new 
adventure, overcoming discouragements and 
even politics and jealousy that at times 
harassed their progress. 

Today, Mellon’s hospital is a beacon of 
hope for the tens of thousands of Haitians 
who have sought medical aid im the year 
since the 75-bed hospital was opened. 

Four American doctors, two laboratory 
technicians, and four nurses, in addition to a 
Haitian dentist and other trained native 
personnel, assist Dr. Mellon. He acts as 
director but still does most of the diagnoses— 
and there’s never any shortage of patients. 

Mrs. Mellon is a medical technician and 
presides at the reception desk. Ian, Michael, 
and Rosanne, children of Mrs: Melion’s first 
marriage, collect the 2 Haitian gourdes— 
about 40 cents—registration fee and advise 
patients that only 1 gourde will be required 
for the next visits. Outpatients can buy 
medicine at cost. * 

Dr. Mellon asks payment for services—just 
so the patients satisfy their pride in them- 
selves—even if a patient pays with a mango. 
They want everything from medical atten- 
tion to advice from Dr. and Mrs. Mellon on 
domestic troubles and education. 
. In the Artibonite Valley, Haitians for 

years have been prey to malaria, yaws, tuber- 
culosis, veneral disease, and shocking mal- 
nutrition. It has not been unusual for thou- 
sands of Haitians to die annually of starva- 
tion. 

Dr. Mellon wants the valley people to feel 
that the hospital is theirs—one reason he 
charges for services. He hopes one day the 
Haitians can take over. In the meantime 
the hospital is a place where American doc- 
tors can share their techniques with* their 
Haitian colleagues. 

The Mellons believe there will always be 
a@ place for service to mankind and to God, 
and they'll move on if the Haitians ever take 
over this hospital. They think of such places 
as the headwaters of the Amazon River. 

Mrs. Mellon as Gwen Grant Rawson went 
to Arizona to get a divorce. Mellon met her 
there and they married in 1946. 

Blue-eyed and pretty, she took life on Mel- 
lon’s two huge ranches in easy stride. She 
had a handsome new home and a swimming 


pool. 

But when Mellon made up his mind to 
give up all of that, she never hesitated to 
encourage him and follow him wherever he 
wanted to go. 





The Legislative Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 


or 
HON, GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, I did not support H. R. 7599, the 
appropriation bill for the legislative 
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branch, because it contained items I be- 


I specifically opposed the expenditure 
of $7,500,000 to begin the construction of 
a third House office building. This initial 
expenditure would ultimately lead to a 
total outlay of $100 million, as it was 
pointed out in the debate that in addi- 
tion to the new office building it was 
planned to remodel the two existing 
buildings and add other improvements. 

To me this was the one real economy 
test which this session of the Congress 
had to face. It is interesting to note 
that those who profess their beliefs in 
economy the loudest were the ones who . 
fought the hardest for this expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Personally, I find my two-room suite to 
be adequate for my needs. I find that it’ 
allows me to do my work efficiently and 
that is all that I am concerned with. 

So far the House has made sizable re- 
ductions in the appropriation bills which 
it has.<had before it during this session. 
However, many of these reductions 
amount to “paper cuts” and in my 
opinion few real economy cuts have been 
made. Had the House voted to reject the 
new building plans for a third House of- 
fice building, then it could say truthfully 
that it was interested in economy. But 
the House failed to do so. 

I was proud to have joined with 175 of 
my colleagues in opposing this spending 
program by the House of Representatives 
and my conscience is clear. 





How Long Quotas? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of immigration is one which 
receives a great deal of attention and 
the present law dealing with immigration 
has been subject to a great deal of critic- 
ism. Because of the importance of the 
immigration law and the desire of the 
people to avail themselves of the bless- 
ings of our country and its opportunities, 
interested organizations are urging the 
Congress and American leaders to fulfill 
the promises and pledges of past years. 
The immigration law requires .drastic 
revision, despite the humane administra- 
tion by the Commissioner of Immigra- . 
tion. President Truman and Presiden’ 
Eisenhower recommended a revision. 
The platforms of both parties in 1952 and 
1956 -pledged revision, but no action has 
been taken. Legislation is necessary to - 
eliminate the quota system and discrim- 
inatory features. 

The following resolution was approved 
by the annual convention of the council 
of the diocese of New York: 

A RESOLUTION FavoRING aN AMENDMENT OF 

: IMMIGRATION Law 

The annual convention of the diocese of 
New York in 1947; 1948, and 1954 adopted 
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resolutions favoring an immigration Policy 
which in terms of law and of administratiy, 
procedures expresses the true spirit of Amer}. 
can democracy, and a recognition of the dig. 
nity and rights of the individual consisten; 
with the Christian doctrine of man. Ameng. 
ment of the present law was promised by the 
platforms of both major parties in 1952 ang 
1956, and has been consistently recommendeg 
by both President Truman and President 
Eisenhower. Amendment is supported by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, the na. 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
United Board of Jewish Rabbis. It is sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO—an effective answer 
to those who claim that revision would aq. 
versely affect American labor. 

The problem is now complicated by the 
180,000 refugees from Hungary, 21,500 of 
whom are being admitted to the Uniteg 
States by Presidential authorization. Of this 
number, 15,300 are admitted as parolees, ang 
emergency legislation is urgently needed to 
regularize their status. 

our long-standing position in 
favor of an amendment of the immigration 
law, and moved by the plight of the Hun. 
garian refugees from Communist oppression, 
the annual convention of the diocese of New 
York adopts the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to act promptly and 
affirmatively on the President’s recommenda. 
tions to amend the immigration law to raise 
the number of immigrants admitted from 
213,000 to 278,000 per year, and to eliminate 
legal and administrative provisions based on 
racial discrimination; and for emergency leg. 
islation regularizing the status of Hungarian 
refugees admitted om parole; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United Stz ‘ss, 
the Senators from New York State, the 
Congressmen whose districts lie within the 
diocese of New York, and members of the 
appropriate committees of both Houses of 
Congress. 





Supping With the Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Admiral Radford has sounded 





a timely warning to the American people Tt 
to beware of negotiating with the Rus- 
sians in the field of atomic energy. In 

view of the broken promises of the mas- (By 
ters in the Kremlin, how can we place Th 


any faith or confidence in any written 
agreement which they might be willing 
to sign at this time? The editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal follows: 
Suprine WirH THE DEVIL 

Admiral Radford may have, as some people 
say, caused a bit of embarrassment for Har- 
old Stassen in the negotiations with Russia 
about disarmament. But in his outspoken 
fashion he spoke a wise word of caution. 
“The Communists,” said the admiral, 
“have broken their word with every country 
with which they ever had an agreemevt.” 


And he added, “We cannot trust the Rus 8 
sians on this or anything else.” The out 01 
burst was apparently caused by the implica- ian 
tions in Stassen’s report on the recent ana 


that the Russians mean what 
they say on disarmament. 
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we hope Admiral Radford wasn’t himself 
implying that there shouldn't be any efforts 
a disarmament agreement with the 

ans. For the difficulty with that view 


sibility of curtailing the arms race. It 
es a satisfactory agreement not merely 
qubious but impossible. 

Nevertheless, a little of this skeptical at- 
titude would have been very helpful in the 
past. Our error in World War II was not 
in the fact that we had dealings with the 
pussians against a common foe; the error 
was in being so blindly trustful of every- 
thing the Russians promised that our states- 
men forgot common prudence. 

In future disarmament skepticism is vital. 
The time may well come when the Russians, 
for their own good reasons, will agree to a 
disarmamen 
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+ program with adequate inspec- 
tion for enforcement. If so, we can accept 
jt. But we had best be hardheaded and sus- 

us about the terms, 
The old proverb doesn’t say that one 
should never sup with the Devil. It does 
remind you that if you do you had best 
come to table with a long spoon. 





The Bunk About Wage Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article by George D. 
Riley, legislative representative, AFL— 
CIO, regarding labor costs on the newly 
authorized Federal-aid highway pro- 


gram. 

During the debate on the highway bill 
last year opponents to the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage rate provision argued 
that protecting labor would result in in- 
creased highway costs. Now those same 
forces are pointing to alleged increases 
in highway construction and saying “We 
told you so.” If highway costs are up, 
Mr. Speaker, it is not because of the 





this article, which I recommend to all 
who desire to know the facts about labor 
costs in the highway program. 
The article follows: 

Tue Bunk Asour Wace Costs 


(By George D. Riley, legislative representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO) 


The Federal highway program was an- 


circulation, and the States went thoroughly 
in their estimates of costs for 


passed the 
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State-by-State estimates of construction 
costs were compiled for the information of 
Congress in 1954. Now, according to Engi- 
peerinig News-Record, “highway officials are 
shocked over skyrocketing costs of the new 
Federal highway building program.” 

And an attempt is made to pin the blame 
on labor costs. 

But last February the United States De- 
partment of Commerce pointed out that wage 
costs in highway construction are vastly on 
the decline while contract bid figures are on 
a steep incline. 

“Road construction volume in 1955,” the 
Department of Commerce said, “was nine 
times that for 1944, while labor usage in 1955 
was only five times that for 1944.” 

As the machines used in road construction 
mount in size and increase in efficiency, the 
labor cost factor diminishes, thus providing 
a rebuttal to Engineering News-Record, to the 
Carolinas Branch of the Associated General 
Contractors and to all others who are en- 
gaged in spreading the “increased labor costs” 
fallacy. 

The position of the low-wage regional 
branch of the Associated General Contract- 
tors has been summed up as follows: 

“Carolinas Branch, AGC, staged an all-out 
fight last year to defeat the Davis-Bacon sec- 
tion of the highway bill, branding it as ‘un- 
necessarily expensive, and a tool of union 
Officials’.”* 

And so the Carolinas Branch carries on for 
the lowest wages possible—or at least against 
a law which requires that the wage rates shall 
be the same as those paid for similar work 
in the community. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, no 
dear friend to the Davis-Bacon Act, has done 
the cause of the Carolinas Branch no good 
by coming up with the actual facts and fig- 
ures regarding highway construction wages 
and their relation to total costs as reflected 
in the bid figures. He has told the Carolinas 
Branch that with each passing year the cost 
of labor will be less and less. One reason is 
improved equipment—machines, for ex- 
ample, which lay bituminous topping at the 
rate of 84 feet a minute. 

But as steadily as highway contract bid 
figures rose between 1944 and 1955, it is 
evident that more recently they have climbed 
even higher. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., general organizer of 
the Iron Workers, called attention to some 
interesting points at the recent national 
legislative conference of the building and 
construction trades department. 

He explained that equalizing of wage rates, 
benefits and working conditions through 
legislation opens the door to more competi- 
tive bidding and more efficient construction. 
He cited recently awarded highway contracts 
which were an average of 75 percent greater 
than estimates that had been prepared only 
3 months earlier. 

In the same period building construction 
costs rose only 12 percent. Those contractors 
involved in the 12-percent rise are those who 
pay benefits and operate under conditions 
which the building trades endeavor to make 
apply to all Government. construction, 
whereas the highway contractors do not so 
operate. 

It is interesting to take a look at cost 
studies concerning all types of highway con- 
struction during 1956. In New York State 
labor costs were about 29.5 percent of all 
costs. In California, another high-wage 
State, labor costs averaged 28.3 percent. In 
Florida, a low-wage State, the average labor 
cost was 21.9 percent. 

Statistics on labor costs by themselves do 
not present the full picture. To assess the 
part which labor costs play in relation to 
overall construction costs, it is necessary to 
consider the sharp decline in the amount of 
labor employed in highway construction as 
@ result of the use of new methods and new 
machinery. 
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The Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Commerce, recently completed 
a study which showed very clearly how the 
man-hours of direct labor in highway con- 
struction had decreased between 1944 and 
1955. The findings were published in the 
February issue of Public Roads, the Bureau’s 
magazine. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, on the basis 
of data on the use of labor collected by it 
since 1944, found a pronounced decrease in 
the number of man-hours of direct labor re- 
quired for a given physical volume of high- 
way construction. Direct labor was defined 
as-“labor employed by the contractor at or 
near the site of the project.” 

For the most part, these are the workers 
who are covered by the prevailing wage re- 
quirements of the Highway Act. 

In its study the Bureau of Public Roads 
learned that between 1944 and 1955 there was 
a reduction in labor usage factors of 43 per- 
cent. Such a reduction naturally meant a 
tremendous drop in contractors’ labor costs. 
This great decrease in the number of hours 
of labor required, the Bureau found, was 
basically due to “increased productivity of 
the labor-equipment combination resulting 
from great strides that have been made by 
manufacturers in developing more efficient 
construction equipment.” 

In plain words, automation has come to 
the highway construction field, and the road 
contractor today uses something like a half 
of the workers he did in 1944. 

The Bureau of Public Roads gave due re- 
gard to the changes in price levels which 
occurred between 1944 and 1955 and made 
the necessary adjustments, using the Bu- 
reau’s highway construction price index. 
The Bureau's figures are as accurate as hu- 
manly possible. No one can honestly argue 
that the findings reported are not authentic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has also pro- 
jected its study to cover the whole period 
of the Federal highway program up to 1970. 
After showing that from a value of approxi- 
mately 217,700 man-hours per million dol- 
lars of construction costs in 1944 the man- 
hours fell off to about 123,000 in 1955, the 
study indicates the drop in 1960 will be to 
104,000 man-hours and for 1970 it will be 
down to 80,000 man-hours. 

As noted earlier in this article, it was 
found that road construction volume in 1955 
was nearly 9 times that for 1944, while the 
amount of labor used in 1955 was only 5 
times that for 1944. 

This study by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Depariment of Com- 
merce should lay to rest the increased labor 
costs bugaboo so dear to the hearts of low- 
wage road contractors. 

It is evident that labor costs in highway 
construction are diminishing. ‘Therefore, 
labor costs cannot possibly be blamed for 
any increases in expenditures for the new 
roads. The facts are plain. Now it will be 
interesting to see whether the foes of labor 
will stop or continue their false allegations 
about increased labor costs. 





Sea-Level Canal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Letters to the Editor 
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column of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Sunday, May 19, 1957, 
written by Mr. W. R. McCann, of Hope- 
well, Va., on the question of constructing 
a new interoceanic canal at Panama of 
so-called sea-level design: 

a Sea-LEvEL CANAL? 


The outlook section of your April 28 edi- 
tion featured an article by John G. Norris, 
staff reporter. The article covered the re- 
cent combined exercises by the Armed Forces 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Your military 
analyst, however, did not confine himself 
to covering military, naval, and air opera- 
tions; he included discussion of a possible 
form of a future Panama Canal. 

Without considerable additional informa- 
tion, the ordinary reader of Mr. Norris’ ar- 
ticle would be misled; as a whole the article 
serves as active propaganda for construct- 
ing a new interoceanic canal at Panama of 
so-called sea-level design. Mr. Norris, in his 
allotted space, does not treat any of the in- 
herent problems; and to review those sev- 
eral problems herein would require too much 
space for an adequate recital. 

It should be stated, however, that the 
underlying issue as to the type of canal is 
not new; rather it is old and worn ragged. 
It appears that proponents of a sea-level 
canal are now endeavoring to precipiate an- 
other “battle of the levels,” with both his- 
tory and successful operation of the present 
canal over the years against them. 

The present debate was reopened incident 
to the development of modern weapons of 
warfare; the newest being the hydrogen 
bomb. This supreme weapon, in the opinion 
of leading nuclear-warfare and independent- 
canal experts, would destroy any canal re- 
gardless of type, thus rendering:a 10-year 
propaganda both futile and irrelevant. 

W. R. McCann. 

HopPEewELL, Va. 





The Legion Poppy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25, throughout the State of Ohio, 
the American Legion Auxiliary will be 
distributing red crepe-paper poppies 
which have been made by disabled vet- 
erans of all wars. We are inclined to 
buy a poppy without recognition of its 
meaning to the veterans who have made 
them and the ladies who sell them. 
George Price, commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion post at Dresden, Ohio, in 
the 15th District, which I have the honor 
to represent, has explained the signifi- 
cance of the Legion poppy in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Dresden 
(Ohio) Transcript of May 23, 1957. 

The article is as follows: 

Memories of battlefields in France will be 
brought back to a number of local war vet- 
erans by the sight of the little red poppies 
which will be worn here Saturday, May 25, 
in honor of the Nation’s war dead, George 
Price, commander of the post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, stated today. “The poppies will 
be crepe paper replicas of wild poppies of 
western Europe which bloomed in Flanders 
Field across which American Armies ad- 
vanced to World War I victories, and in the 
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cemeteries where those who paid the price 
of victory were laid to rest,” he explained. 

“Veterans of World War I will never for- 
get those poppies,” Commander Price said. 
“They were the one touch of natural beauty 
which seemed able to survive amid the con- 
stant shelling, trench and tramping 
of armies which plowed a wide strip of France 
into a ghastly sea of mud and blood. They 
grew along the trenches, in no-man’s land 
and around the’ shell craters. In the bare, 


raw earth of the battle cemeteries they took. 


root and provided the only floral tribute to 
those who found their final resting places in 
Flanders fields. 

“When the veterans of that war came 
home, it was natural that they should think 
of the poppy as the memorial flower for 
those who did not return,’ Price added. 

Soon after the war, the American Legion 
adopted the poppy as its official memorial 
flower, and ever since it has been worn in 
honor of not only those who died in France 
but of all Americans who gave their lives 
for their country. 

“The poppies are made by disabled veter- 
ans of all wars and are distributed by the 
women of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
who, at the same time, receive contributions 
for the welfare of the disabled veterans and 
needy children of veterans. I am sure that 
members of Dresden Post of the American 
Legion, and all other war veterans, will be 
among the first to put on a memorial poppy 
on Poppy Day,” Price concluded. 





First-Class Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert at this point in the Recorp, an 
article from the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Press which reveals the concern of 
newspaper publishers over the proposed 
ban of certain classes of mail if a fund 
shortage develops. 

It is my hope that should third-class 
mail be stricken that the Postmaster 
General will except legal weekly news- 
papers from this order. This question is 
one that goes far deeper than saving 
money for the Post Office Department. 

When the postal service was first estab- 
lished, it was with the idea that it should 
provide an inexpensive means of commu- 
nication between American people. In- 
cluded in this communication were news- 
papers, which bring to the public reports 
on the activities of its Government, 
groups, and individuals. I believe that 
this is a basic purpose of postal service. 
Other services have been added, but they 
have been with the tolerance of Congress, 
and were not included in the basic intent 
envisioned by our forefathers when the 
mails were established soon after the for- 
mation of our Government. 

Aside from the dangers of destroying 
the legal status of these third-class 
papers by nondelivery even for a short 
period, the real peril lies in establishing 
a precedent which would give virtually 
dictatorial powers over the press to an 
official of the Government. — 





















































he does not want, and will not imp. 
ment, any program damaging to the 
weekly papers of the Nation. 
I feel the American Press has rendereq 
a distinct service to the newspaper fie 
in bringing this to the attention of Cop. 
gress. When the previous mail stoppage 
was contemplated, I, at that time, con. 
sulted with Mr. Abe McGregor Goff, So. 
licitor of the Post Office Department, ang 
requested him to keep me advised of de. 
velopments affecting third-class weekly 
newspapers. Mr. Goff assured me that 
the Post Office Department would give 
these papers special consideration if such 
a ban was found necessary due to a 
shortage of operational funds, and that 
the question of their role in disseminat. 
ing vital public information would be 
given fullest consideration. 
The text of the American Press ar. 
ticle is as follows: 
THREAT TO Press FREEDOM 
We are still concerned about the recent 
threat of the Postmaster General to cal! of 
third-class mail unless he was given the 
funds which he demanded. 
We realize that there is a great deal of 
junk in third-class mail which we could 
get along without. Of course, there are also 
many hundreds of -business publications 
mailed third class which are of importance 
to the readers in the trade they cover. 
But we are not as concerned with what |s 
included in third-class mail as with the Post- 
master General’s assumption that he could 
legally call off any class of mail. For we 
realize that if he thinks he has the power to 
call off third-class mail he must also fee! that 
he would have the authority to eliminate 
second-class mail as a means of cutting his 
expenses. In other words, he might, with 
one stroke of the pen, stop the distribution 
of newspapers throughout the United States. 
We have always feared the power of labor 
unions when they take action to stop the 
publication of newspapers. It is a dangerous 
threat to freedom of the press. But a far 
greater danger apparently exists if one man 
in Washington assumes that he, as an indi- 
vidual, can issue an order which could, over- 
night stop the news of the world from reach- 
ing the people of our country. 





A Salute to Pan American World Airways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues recognize the necessity of 
assisting the Puerto Rican people in ob- 
taining for themselyes more than gen- 
eral menial chores. 

Pan American Airways long 220 
pioneered service to San Juan and made 
it possible for a rapid exchange of pe'- 
sons, knowledge, and culture between the 
mainland and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Hundreds of thousands of 
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people have been flown between San 
juan and the United States via Pan 
american Airways. In the first 3 months 
of this year alone, Pan American has 
more than 1,000 tons of cargo be- 
New York and San Juan. 

However, I believe that Pan American’s 
nest accomplishment was achieved re- 
cently when this great international air- 
line commissioned 33 new stewardesses 
at its Miami base. Twenty-three of those 
girls are Puerto Ricans and they will 
soon be flying on Pan American Clippers 
to all points of the Pan American system 
to South and Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute Pan American 
World Airways for its conscientious in- 
dustry and making available to its pas- 
sengers the service of these 23 Puerto 
Rican girls who, I am sure, will render 
to Pan American a service for which the 
airline can be additionally proud. 





Mrs. Norman F. Patton, of Wilkes-Barre, 
New President of the League of Women 
Voters of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24,1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following. editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
17, 1957, on the selection of Mrs. Norman 
F. Patton, of Dallas, near Wilkes-Barre, 
as the new president of the League of 
Women Voters of Pennsylvania: 

Probably Mrs. Norman F. Patton, Dallas, 
would say that her selection yesterday as 
president of the League of Women Voters of 
Pennsylvania is an honor that has come pri- 
marily to the Wilkes-Barre community 
rather than to her. Without question it is 
gratifying to have the presidency of this 
alert and useful organization come our way, 
but it didn’t just happen. By the unusual 
quality of her service to the league, Mrs. 
Patton has earned the recognition. 

For the past 9 years she has served the 
Wilkes-Barre League of Women Voters as 4 
member dedicated without stint to its work. 
For 2 years she was president. She has occu- 
pied other league offices and has been chair- 
man of many of its committees, notably 
public relations. Only recently she com- 
op several years’ tenure as a board mem- 





Her leadership in league and other com- 
munity-minded undertakings soon attracted 
outside, as well as local, attention. She has 
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and director of the General Hospital Nurses 
Glee Club. 

We salute Mrs. Patton as a worthy head of 
a statewide organization, among the first to 
receive a charter from the national league, 
and an affiliate that has been growing in 
size and in public estimation for more than 
a@ quarter of a century. 





Are Engineers Throttling Science? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative speech made by 
S.S. Podnos, Director, Office of Ordnance 
and Transport Equipment of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense— 
Research and Engineering—entitled ‘“‘Are 
Engineers Throttling Science?” stating 
the reasoning behind the consolidation 
of two Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
into one office, and made on March 25, 
1957, before the District of Columbia 
Society of Professional Engineers: 

ARE ENGINEERS THROTTLING SCIENCE? 


It is a privilege to meet with you this eve- 
ning, and to answer an accusation made of 
late against the American engineer. 

I hesitated to accept the topic “Are Engi- 
neers Throttling Science?” when first sug- 
gested by the program chairman of this 
society. Thijs is the type of subject that 
people write about and talk about without 
really conveying what is meant and what 
they mean. The topic is vague. And the 
resulting battle of words and their meaning 
only serves to further confuse the public, 
the very recipient we are all seeking to in- 
form correctly. 

But the very vagueness of the topic was 
a challenge to me. I felt that anything I 
could do toward its clarification would ren- 
der a service by resulting in better under- 
standing. And for this reason, I accepted. 

Many of us are inclined to accept what 
we read or hear without question. Most of 
us are too busy or don’t have enough patience 
to analyze and think through. As a result 
we often forget what things are based upon. 
We remember how to multiply long after 
we have forgotten that multiplication is 
based on addition. With this in mind, I will 
dissect the subject, piece by piece. 

The boundaries of science are without 
limit. Basically, science has to do with those 
things you cannot touch, those things hav- 
ing to do with nature, and those things 
having to do with life. These are called 
the abstract sciences, such as mathematics, 
the natural sciences; such as physics and the 
human sciences; such as sociology. Science 
is almost all things to all men. One might 
also add that science is based upon common- 
sense. 

But it should be noted that engineering 
is a part of science. In fact, the problems 
of science at the human level have been 
called engineering ones. They have been 
labeled physical engineering, biological en- 
gineering, and human engineering. These 
are also called the applied sciences. In rec- 
ognition of these, groups devoted to science, 
such as the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, of which I am a mem- 
ber, have engineering sections. It is ob- 
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vious that engineers have no cause to throt- 
tle engineering. 

We all know that one who works in science 
is a scientist. It is mot well known that the 
term “scientist” includes the engineer. It 
may be of interest that in the British Isles 
today all professional engineers are scientists. 
However, in this country there is an increas- 
ing tendency, by use, to disassociate the terms 
“scientist” and “engineer,” perhaps because 
of our nonprofessional use of the latter term 
for tradesmen that attend boilers, locomo- 
tives, and the like. This has been accom- 
panied by a growing tendency to associate the 
term “scientist” exclusively with the non- 
engineers in research. As such the research 
scientist does scientific research. From the 
foregoing it would appear that the topic of 
this discussion should have been: Are engi- 
neers throttling scientific research? 

Now let us consider engineers. Whereas 
science is a type of activity, engineers are 
people. As people they are free to pursue any 
course of activity, and they do. I'll venture 
that there are more engineers engaged in sci- 
entific research in this country than the 
members of any other single profession. 
Their educational background has trained 
them to have the same vision and imagina- 
tion, so necessary for this activity, as pos- 
sessed by all other scientists. Many engineers 
are engaged in the design and development of 
items for use. Others are engaged in sales 
management, motion studies, testing, con- 
struction, and a host of other activities. An 
appreciably lesser number are engaged in 
production engineering and production—the 
“nuts and bolts” activity also so necessary to 
our way of life. However, to imply that all 
engineers are “nuts and bolts” people, as has 
been done recently by those that seek to mass 
inform the public, is an insult to the engi- 
neering profession. : 

I am a good example of what I am talking 
about. I hold a degree in science. As a grad- 
uate I instructed two college laboratories in 
a senior physical science course, and simulta- 
neously performed work in basic or pure re- 
search. Within my experiences I have aJso 
spent many years in engineering development, 
production, and maintenance working 
with the automotive, metals, and ordnance 
industries. In the position prior to the one I 
now hold I received recognition for achieve- 
ments in applied research. And I am a li- 
censed professional engineer in the District 
of Columbia. 


Engineering, on the other hand, while it 
is a profession and a system of training, is 
also a type of activity. As a system of train- 
ing, and as a profession which participates in 
research as a normal course, it can have no 
cause to throttle scientific research. How- 
ever, as an activity it is one of the links in 
the sytsematic chain of events from basic 
research to production. This could be the 
only possible conflict with scientific research. 
It will, therefore, serve to clarify the topic 
of this discussion by changing it to Is Engi- 
neering Throttling Scientific Research? 

This question has been given considerable 
publicity as recently as this month, due to 
the consolidation at the staff level of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, of the 2 
positions of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Engineering, into the 
1 position of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering. There 
has been serious misunderstanding about the 
reasons back of this change and some erro- 
neous accounts have appeared in the press. 
However, an explanation of these reasons will 
serve as an answer to the question “Is engi- 
neering throttling scientific research?” 

In the reorganization of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in 1953, 2 separate 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense were estab- 
lished 1 for research and development ac- 
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tivities and 1 for engineering activities. The 
main purpose in establishing 2 Offices 
was to provide effectively for adequate atten- 
tion to both scientific research and engineer- 
ing. Since I have been with the Engineering 
Office almost from its inception, my observa- 
tions are based upon personal experience. 

Almost immediately the question arose 
about the specific activities that were the 
responsibility of each office. To define these 
responsibilities, fruitless discussions ensued 
as to what was research and what was de- 
velopment, and how each fit into the transi- 
tion of materiel from exploratory work to 
production. I will discuss these two briefly 
to give you a better picture of the situation. 

Research consists of two phases, basic re- 
search and applied research. The latter is 
also called exploratory development. Basic 
research reveals new knowledge. Applied re- 
search or exploratory development shows how 
this new knowledge can be applied to attain 
desired devices. As such in applied research 
we demonstrate the feasibility of a new prin- 
ciple, idea, or device. This is accomplished 
by paper studies, experimental models where 
the art is not well defined, and the like. 

Engineering, on the other hand, is to 
evolve an item for use, and consists of three 
phases: the development of the design, the 
development of the prototype, and the devel- 
opment of manufacturing-type tooling and 
processes based upon the item to be pro- 
duced. This last phase also includes the 
manufacture of a pilot lot of*the item for 
operational or user tests and approval by the 
user. While not pertinent to this discussion, 
it is of interest that production of an item 
for inventory and use in the ideal case is 
conducted after approval of the item by the 
user based upon operational tests. When we 
ask whether an item is well engineered, we 
want to know whether it is satisfactorily de- 
veloped up to the point of production. 

Development is a two-horned animal. The 
first horn is that of exploratory development 
or applied research. The second horn is en- 
gineering or, as it usually is called, engineer- 
ing development. It is important to note 
that applied research is concerned with what 
can be done, while engineering development 
is concerned with what will be done. 

In between applied research and engi- 
neering we have a management phase which 
includes the analysis of what came before 
and a plan of activity for that which follows. 
This is the normal point to weed out and se- 
lect materiel, for this is the point past which 
large expenditures are necessary. It is not 
overly expensive to have multiple approaches 
in applied research. In fact, in terms of 
payoff it can be very worth while. In en- 
gineering development, however, costs rise 
rapidly Decause hardware is being built for 
the many tests required. It is therefore of 
great importance to narrow down the field in 
this in-between phase, or if not possible at 
this point, before the engineering phase has 
gone very far. The prime objective of the 
research and development program is to 
achieve a highly effective research and de- 
velopment output within the limits of avail- 
able resources including funds and qualified 
manpower. In view of the ever-growing 
complexity and cost of new weapons and 
equipments, the temptation to carry numer- 
cus weapon systems or components thereof 
through the entire development cycle must 
be avoided to accomplish this ob- 
jective. Attainment of this prime objective 
requires a high degree of management ef- 
fectiveness in applying restraint and se- 
lectivity. 

Let us go back to the two horns of the de- 
velopment animal, When the two horns are 
not properly identified and clearly separated, 
we often neglect the management phase in 
between. This results in a strong tendency 
for the multiple approaches of applied re- 
search to carry on as multiple projects in en- 
gineering development and then as multi- 
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ple items in production for inventory and 
use. This tendency must be curbed. 

You have noted that research and develop- 
ment covers the same territory as research 
and engineering, and that development is 
both a research activity and an 
activity. With respect to the two former 
Defense offices—Research and Development, 
and Engineering—the organization prior to 
1953 gave to the Research and Development 
office responsibilities for basic research, ex- 
ploratory development (or applied research), 
and engineering development. What is more, 
the larger part of its effort was devoted to 
engineering development. If after 1953 the 
Research and Development office had concen- 
trated its effort upon basic research and 
exploratory development, both of which con- 
stitute the research area, there would have 
been no conflict. As a result of the situation 
after 1953 both offices were concentrating 
upon e , and the research area was 
given less attention than its importance war- 
ranted. Further, due to the duplication of 
activity of both offices, the selectivity which 
was to be accomplished after research, was 
accomplished with difficulty if at all. 

-The position of research in this situation 
was that of the young aspirant for congres- 
sional office, campaigning for nomination 
against the incumbent. His campaign was 
going poorly, and he was puzzled. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to question a politically 
wise friend of his, as to what was wrong. 
His friend replied, “Young man, the answer 
is simple. You are talking about your op- 
ponent. He is talking about himself. No- 
body is talking about you.” 

Because of continued albeit unknowledg- 
able agitation, and the fruitless discussion 
already mentioned, as to what was research 
and what was development, the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1955 recommended that the two 
Offices be consolidated. Secretary Wilson did 
not accept this apparently simple solution at 
that time because there was no assurance, 
under the then existing conditions, that the 
original goal of adequate attention to both 
scientific research and engineering would 
have been realized. Now, however, with more 
experience in back of us, we have been able 
to carry out the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations for one consolidated office. With 
an effectual internal organizational structure 
and experienced personnel, we now have the 
basis that should assure the realization of 
effective attention to basic and applied re- 
search as well as to engineering development. 

However, we do feel that the current rate 

technological 


reason research activity and engineering 
activity should be a correlative endeavor. 
Engineering people should participate in 
the latter stages of research to the extent 
of acquainting themselves with what is com- 
ing along. By the same token it is even 
more important that reseach people partici- 
pate in the preliminary stages of engineer- 
ing, for they are the source of knowledge 
so necessary to application for use. 

What I am saying is that the team ap- 
proach is not only beneficial, but is becom- 
ing a necessity. But it is important to de- 
fine who is the captain of the team. When 
conducting basic and applied research he 
should obviously be a research person. When 
conducting engineering it is reasonable that 
he should be an engineering person, Engi- 
neering here is a type of activity. I have 
no intent to imply that a graduate engi- 


velopment, for his time is too valuable in 
research. For of the two, research and engi- 
neering, research is more difficult. In re- 
search one deals with ideas while in engi- 
neering he deals with things. Too many 
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of us tend to regard the process of thought 
as nonproductive. Unfortunately this ag, 
ciation has become so ingrained that t, 
many of our research scientists are qo}, 
engineering development. $ 
nature. J 
do something easier? And it is for thi 
reason that when a research scientist 4 
given both an idea and a thing to wo, 
upon, he invariably emphasizes the ¢p; 
and research suffers. This detriment) prac. 
tice must be stopped so that the SCientist 
can concentrate upon the research that is 
his true pursuit. 

Three of the most spectacular achieve. 
ments during World War II were in the 
fields of electronics and nucleonics: raq2 
the proximity fuze, and the atom bom; 
The scientific research for all three was o 
foreign origin. We in America have not 
emphasized scientific research, including 
basic research, as much as we should hays 
We have been inclined in the past to py, 
our chips on engineering, and in so doing 
have built an industrial empire withoy: 
equal. But to keep pace, engineering neeg; 
research, We have just about drained the 
available reservoir of basic scientific know. 
edge that has not been applied. Scientig: 
research must be increasingly encouraged 
until our way of life is as dependent upoy 
it as it is upon engineering. We in tix 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defens 
for Research and Engineering are dedicateq 
to the overriding importance of both basic 
and applied research as a means for main. 
taining and enhancing our position of tech. 
nological superiority. 

The research area must be emphasized for 
another reason—to enhance our long-range 
planning. When it is not emphasized, there 
is a tendency to base long-range planning 
upon current developments. This is erro. 
neous practice, for it results in current plan. 


‘ming rather than long-range planning. 


Long-range planning must be based upon 
research to make it effective. 

Much criticism has been heard about the 
type of person thought necessary to head 
the consolidated Research and Engineering 
Office. Be assured that it is not of impor- 
tance whether the head be a physicist or 
an engineer. What is important, is that 
he should have executive ability, have a 
good understanding of both research and 
engineering, be a good administrator, and 


' have vision. 


Other criticism of this consolidation of 
offices has cited the “strangulation of the 
research and development program caused 
by a constant level budget concept.” Here 
is a case where those that are criticizing 
are looking at apples and talking about 
oranges. ‘True, the research and develop- 
ment money appropriation has not fiuc- 
tuated appreciably. However, whereas the 
research and development appropriation 
originally paid for the research and devel- 
opment program, within the last few years 
there has been an increasing amount of 
procurement money used for this same pro- 
gram. For example, in this fiscal year ap- 
proximately $5% billion is going toward the 
research and development program. Of this 
approximately $1% billion is research and 
development money. For the next fiscal 
year it is estimated that a total of $6 billion 
will go to the research and development 
program. This amount is more than half 
of the total moneys spent for research and 
development in this country by both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental sources. 
This is a far cry from strangulation. 

At is only within the Iast year that we 
have known the total moneys going into 
the research and development progral. 
This determination was made at the request 
of the engineering office to assure ourselves 
that sufficient funds were being devoted ‘0 
the research and development program. And 
now as @ consolidated research and enginee!- 
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ing office we intend to find out much of the 
research and development money appropria- 
tion will go to research, to assure ourselves 
that sufficient funds are being devoted to 
this area. Current practice is to talk of re- 
search and quote research and development 
data. This practice is misleading. 

The unfortunate misunderstanding that 
nas persisted in some scientific circles and 
in the press is that the overall problem and 
our internal organizational solution in some 
way involves & “battle between scientists and 
engineers,” or in clear terminology, between 
scientific research people and engineering 


— people, and that the organizational change 


oan is a victory of some kind by one group over 
omb, the other. Nothing could be further from 
as of the facts. It should be evident from my 
not discussion that the consolidation was made 
iding to increase, and not to diminish, emphasis 
have on research. Those people that are serving 
) put as the source of criticism—the press says they 
joing are many, although I doubt this—let those 
hout people stand up and be counted. I say they 


are not properly informed, and until they 
are the dissential effects caused by their 
criticism is a detriment to the job which 
we are trying to do. Let us cease the argu- 
ment and devote our efforts to more con- 
structive tasks. 

For scientific research is to engineering 
what motherhood is to the child. As the 
mother gives life to the child, so does scien- 
tific research give life to engineering. If 
engineering were to throttle scientific re- 
search, it would only serve to throttle itself. 
There can be no victory, nor exalting, of one 
over the other. Both are equally necessary. 
To the question, “Is engineering throttling 
scientific research?” the answer must be 

io.” 

"Ses technical capabilities and our accom- 
plishnrents have increased tremendously in 
the present generation. Our technological 
advances are proceeding at an ever-increas- 
ing rate over growing horizons. To main- 
tain the national security and to promote 
the national welfare, scientific research and 
engineering must walk hand-in-hand into 
the future. 


leeds 
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Automobile Safety Belts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of the members of the Special Sub- 
committee on Traffic Safety—including 
myself, as chairman—have had safety 
seat belts installed in our respective 
family automobiles. We did this be- 
cause we are convinced that these de- 
vices, properly installed and well con- 
structed, have a definite positive effect 
on the reduction of injury to persons in- 
volved in automobile accidents. This 
fact was proved to our satisfaction by 
testimony given by Cornell University 
officials following an exhaustive research 
study on the value of seat belts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following editorial on ‘this 
subject which appeared in the Mont- 


wee Ob May 22, 
















. Savep By THE BELT 

Some traffic experts have questioned the 
effectiveness of belts in preventing 
deaths and serious injuries in auto accidents. 
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- One criticism, for instance, was that the 
belt will not prevent your head from smash- 
ing against the dashboard. Other types of 
accidents were cited in which the safety belt 
would do little, if any, good. 

Now the Cornell University committee on 
transportation safety research has sub- 
mitted its rebuttal to these contentions. 
From a study of 5,000 accident case his- 
tories, the committee concluded that good 
safety belts, properly designed, installed, 
and used, will increase a car occupant’s 
chances of escaping injury in an accident 
by nearly 60 percent. . 

The conclusion was reached after a com- 
parison of 162 accidents involving the same 
model cars, in the same circumstances, with 
the same number of passengers. In one car 
the occupants wore seat belts; in the other 
they did not. 

Some safety belts are worthless, either be- 
cause of inadequate fastening or poor de- 
sign. But good ones, worn properly, tip the 
odds in your favor that you will survive a 
crash, . 

In a high-speed, head-on crash, it is un- 
likely that, even a safety belt will prevent 
serious injury or death. But in this-con- 
nection it should be remembered that in the 
National Safety Council’s study of 685,000 
accidents in 1 recent year, 87 percent oc- 
curred at 40 miles per hour or less. In these 
crashes, good safety belts can be of immense 
value. 

Better still, of course, is to avoid the crash. 





Address by Guy L. Smith, to Sneedville 
High School Graduating Class, May 14, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Guy Lincoln Smith, editor of the 
Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., de- 
livered an address to the graduating 
class of Hancock County High School, 
Sneedville, Tenn., which should be an 
inspiration to all young people, as I am 
sure it was to the graduates at this fine 
school, and for this reason I am in- 
serting it in the Recorp, under permis- 
sion, so that it might be more widely 
available. I consider Mr. Smith one of 
the soundest and more able of the edi- 
torial. writers in the country, and, in- 
cidentally, he is chairman of the Re- 
publican Party in Tennessee, where he 
has rendered an effective public serv- 
ice: 

There are certain conventions employed 
in addressing graduating classes or members 
of graduation classes which no speaker 
would dare to ignore. 

One of these requires that the members 
of the class be tendered sincere congratula- 
tions upon their achievement, upon obtain- 
ing the coveted sheepskin which testifies to 
the scholastic adequacy of the bearer and 
commends him to the favorable attention of 
scholars everywhere. 

Graduating seniors, I congratulate you 
and salute you. You may well be proud of 
yourselves as we are proud of you, 

A second convention calls for your speak- 
er to point out that the graduation cere- 
monies are really but a milestone along the 
way of every one of you. The day after 
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graduation, you enter upon those respon- 
sibilities which we call real life, as dif- 
ferentiated from the clvistered years you 
have spent within the halls of your alma 
mater. I attest the truth of this time-tested 
theory. 

A third convention requires that he who 
addresses a graduating group shall point out 
that, even though the _ responsibilities 
change in their character after the graduate 
is through his formal education, the eternal 
verities lose neither their shape, their char- 
acter, nor their changeless value. Truth, 
honor, loyalty, honesty, industry, and vi- 
sion—these retain the priceless quality after 
graduation that they possessed before the 
memorable event. This conviction, the 
speaker before such a group as this, needs 
not belabor or emphasize because all history 
testifies to its truth. He who builds his 
adult life upon the foundation of these 
eternal principles is not only guaranteed 
success in this life, by the most sacred 
promises we know, a life in the hereafter. 
As your speaker, I affirm my most solemn 


~ belief that these things are so. 


Having thus disposed of the most com- 
pelling of the conventions of such an oc- 
casion as this, I want to talk to you briefly, 
now that you are becoming full-fiedged citi- 
zens of this great Republic, about you and 
your Government. 

When I was invited to come here it was 
impressed upon me that there could be noth- 
ing political or partisan about what I had to 
say. For a man who has been in politics for 
almost 4 decades, and in the newspaper busi- 
ness for an equal period of time, it is diffi- 
cult to either speak or write without taking a 
position on one or another side of the mat- 
ter discussed, The task would have been 
simple, if I were in position to join the 
preachers in simply standing against sin, but 
after all, that is a big subject and one which 
would scarcely be appropriate to this oc- 
casion, 

I have, then, after extended pondering of 
my problem, determined to make a nonpolit- 
ical political address, for reasons which I will 
undertake to justify as I go along. In the few 
minutes allotted to me, I want to talk to 
you about government, and about politics— 
mind you, not Republican and not Demo- 
crat—but simply politics, as the science by 
means of which all governments, big and 
little, are carried on throughout the world. 

I have chosen this subject because it seems 
to me, in the kind of world we live in today, 
there is no other which should have, whether 
it does or not, such universal interest, and 
particularly for you young people who are 
now graduating not onl, from high school, 
but graduating soon into full citizenship 
in your own country. 

There were times in the past history of 
mankind when the problems of all govern- 
ment were extremely simple, when the citi- 
zen cf any government required no more of it 
than the protection of life and property. 
That was a long time ago. 

As the centuries have rolled around, gov- 
ernments have materially changed. Leaving 
their simple character of early days, they 
have constantly become more and more com- 
plicated organizations as they have under- 
taken to perform added services and to make 
greater requirements of the individual citi- 
zens for whom, in theory, they exist to serve. 

Thus it comes about that government at 
some level has its hands upon all of us from 
the moment we are born until in the last rites 
our mortal remains are whisked off to the 
cemetery. 

This being undeniably so, I have chosen 
to talk to you tonight on the subject of 
What Should Be the Citizen’s Attitude To- 
ward Government? The subject seems to be 
appropriate to the occasion because there is 
not a graduate of this class who has not al- 
ready been touched, or had his life course 
changed by government, and there is no new 
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citizen who has any choice but to live with 
government for the remainder of his days. 

A corollary question must necessarily be 
“What shall the attitude of the citizen be 
toward politics?” 

Let us address ourselves briefly to the cor- 
ollary before we consider the main issue. If 
the influence of government is as all per- 
vasive in our lives as I have said it to be, 
then there can be little hesitation upon the 
part of any citizen, man or woman, about the 
necessity for his or her active participation 
in politics, as the science of forming and op- 
erating governments. In a word, it behooves 
every citizen to be an active politician. 

Every so often I run into some citizen, 
otherwise highly intelligent, who say some- 
thing like this: “Don’t talk to me about tak- 
ing a hand in politics. It’s dirty, and wicked, 
and degrading in every way—all I want is to 
keep clear of it. Let somebody else get into 
it and get their hands soiled; it’s not for me.” 

Any American citizen who does not recog- 
nize his or her concern with, and responsi- 
bility for participation in, politics needs to 
have his or her head examined. How can any 
of us be indifferent to something—govern- 
ment—which reaches out its hands to control 
almost every phase of our lives? Rejection 
by the citizen of his responsibility to take a 
hand in politics is as senseless and stupid as 
it would be to stand out in the rain, with 
umbrella in hand, refusing‘to raise it, or to 
stand by a burging building with hose in 
hand, refusing to put out a blazing fire. 

So I say to you young people who are 
graduating now or soon into full citizenship 
in your country that it is not only your civic 
responsibility, but actually a matter of your 
own’ protection that you take a hand in 
politics as a means of having a part, through 
elected officials, in the kind of government 
under which you live. 

So much for the corollary. Now for the 
main premise: “‘What should be the citizen’s 
attitude toward government?” 

In this discussion I am moved by a sin- 
cere respect for your achievement in vaulting 
this initial hurdle in your lives and also by 4 
keen sense of responsibility as one who, by 
reason of years, has had an opportunity to 
better appraise the hazards in the relation- 
ship between the citizen and his govern- 
ment. I should also add thafI am moved 
by the same love of this, your and my coun- 
try, that is shared by all of us who are worthy 
of the name of Americans. 

I should begin by reminding you that this 
United States of America which you hold in 
your hands—figuratively now, but with the 
rest of your generation literally a few years 
from now—is a very young thing. 

Many of us, most of us, have in our con- 
sciousness a natural conviction that this 
country of ours and this Government of ours 
are timeless and unchangeable in their 
character. “Ages may come, and ages may 
go,” we say to ourselves, “But this country 
of ours is immortal.” Don’t we see it re- 
ferred to in the papers every day as the 
most powerful nation, not just on the globe 
right now, but in all the annals of history? 

Why of course we do. Every one of us 
who loves his country prays God that this be 
so. Yet history tells that this country of 
ours, this Government of ours, unique among 
all the governmental experiments of man- 
kind, is only a century and three quarters 
old. It is scarcely as old as the life span of 

3 men who live out their Biblical 3 score 
and 10 years. 

Seventy-five years ago Abraham Lincoln, 
standing on the site of one of the great 
battles of the Civil War, said this: 

“Four score and seven years ago our Fath- 
ers brough forth on this continent a new 
nation, eonceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that nation or any nation 
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so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.” 

So the thought I should like to fix in your 
minds so firmly that you will carry it to your 
graves is that this “ Abraham Lin- 
coln was talking about in 1863 is still going 
on today.. The truth of it is that the 
stresses and strains against it today, while 
they do not spring from the use of swords, 
guns, and cannon as they did in Lincoln’s 
time, are greater now than they were then. 

Now if we feel that our heritage of a kind 
of government is unique among all the kinds 
of government conceived the mind of 
man, let’s examine it briefly two things. 
Let us determine, first, what it is about our 
kind of government that makes it precious, 
and, second, what should be the attitude of 
the citizen if he is to do his duty in its pres- 
ervation, so that he may hand it along to his 
children and his children’s children as a 
priceless treasure? 

First, what is it about our kind of govern- 
ment that places it above all others? 

It’s very simple. Those wise men who 
drafted our Constitution, who established 
the pattern of our future with that -docu- 
ment-and with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, did not fashion a government for the 
faceless and fraudulent “common man” who 
was mocked and regimented for 20 years by 
those who sought to change the character 
of our Government. 

No; our priceless form of government was 
fashioned in all its ingenious complexity, 
for just one thing—to preserve to the very 
fullest extent possible the freedom of each 
individual citizen. This was the goal; this 
was the thing those brave and thoughtful 
men had in their minds, that every man or 
woman should be free, in , to 
the fullest extent compatible with the ne- 
cessity for living in a society of other human 
beings. That was the goal these forefathers 
of our set up; that was the purpose of their 
documentary handiwork; that was the her- 
itage which they handed down to us. | 

Now if we are, as citizens, to this 
freedom, what is the prudent attitude for 
us to assume? How will we best serve our- 
selves and serve our fellows in the years 
just ahead? How shall we best stay free? 

What I am going to say may shock you. 
I hope that it does, at least enough for you 
to remember it, for it can be truthfully said 
that the attitude I am going to recommend 
to you is precisely the attitude toward gov- 
ernment which the Fathers had. 
Because their attitude was what it was, we 
have a government whose ultimate, final 


goal, is not the kind of democracy which is’ 


measured by a universal median of pover- 
ty, but freedom to do, to think, and to be- 
lieve, each as he sees fit. 

Now for what may be for your a disturb- 
ing statement. It is this: 

Our Founding Fathers drafted both our 
fundamental documents, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution in fear 


individual's liberty is concerned. 

Why do I make this kind of statement? 
you ask. “Why,” you say, “any government 
is supposed to be the servant of the people. 
It’s suppossed to be helpful and good.” 

Well, the Founding Fathers didn’t share 


fashioned our government, even 
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But then the wise men of that time py ] 
to studying this document,, whose comple, ch 
system of checks and balances the Consij. gel 
tution’s drafters believed to provide a maxj. kee 
mum of freedom for the citizens. The mor. 
they studied, the more they felt that, arte 
all, they had given this central governmen; 
too much power, so then came what we 
now call the Bill of Rights, a list of 19 
amendments which were adopted subse. 
quent to ratification of the Constitution. 
Sometime, when you feel the urge to ap. 
praise your citizenship, read those ameng. 
ments. See if, as I have said before, they 
did not spring from a very proper and lively 
fear of government, even of a kind of goy. 1 
ernment drafted by noble, patriotic men. 

See if those amendments do not spell out 

that fear in plain terms of things the gov. ! 
ernment shall not have the right to do to to 
the individual. The right to worship, the inc 
right to assemble, the right to petition, the Pit 
right to defy unlawful search, all of these Meg 
things spell out just-one thing—fear of goy. 
ernment, and that is one part of the heritage ” 
passed down to us. 

If this is a proper attitude for the young ? 
citizen to assume toward his government, on 
one of fear, what is to be the basis upon A 
which he is to measure:every act of govern. the 
ment? The answer is simple: Does the act. pro 
in its final effects, threaten the individual's Eis 
liberty? : puc 

Commonsense teaches us that at least in req 
its present stage of development, the citizen fore 
need not be fearful that his liberties wil) E 
be seized by frontal assault, by armed force, mai 
for exambple. No, there is no danger there, eve 

The real danger is that we will be seduced lev 
by indirection, that we will be misled by fing 
objectives with pretty names—‘“security” js A 
one of them—with a concealed price tag in mil 
terms of our individual freedom. ous 

The best example I can provide of the sly 
and subtle attack under which our freedom 
stands right now is that of taxation. The I 
purposes for which all governments levy taxes the 
are dressed in alluring colors, given appeal- a 


ing names. Military security, health, con- 
servtaion, all such things necessary to a cer- 
tain degree, are held up before us as the 
objectives of taxation. In recent years there 
has been a steady trend of having the gov- 
ernment do more and more things for the 
people, a constant process of having the gov- 
ernment assume the responsibilities which 
the individual formerly fulfilled for himself. 

As a prime example of the kind of thing 
all of us have to fear from government, keep 
in mind that no matter what any consti- 
tution guarantees, none of the other free- 
doms of the individual can long exist with- 
out economic freedom. The individual is 
enslaved even in a country such as ours to 
the extent government is able to reach into 
his pocket and take his earnings, no matter 
how pretty the purpose sounds for which they 
are taken. When, and if, a big enough per- 
centage is taken by government, then, a3 
is the case in the Socialist and and Commu- 


nist countries today, the people belong to re) 
the government, rather than the government tion 
to the people. C 

I could do this group of young citizens Rep 
no greater service tonight than arouse them mill 
to a vigorous suspicion of all the acts and ers | 
motives of government no matter who is in F 
office or what party is in power. mor 

In closing, let me emphasize once more a $1 
that it is only through such lively suspicion, pur 
inducing constant vigilance, that the free In 
institutions which our young men and wom- witt 
en are inheriting, can be ed. a $1 

You remember as Benjamin Franklin came apr 
from the meeting at which the Constitution Ja 
was adopted, some’ woman in the crowd of T 
cried out: : Jo 

“What have you given us?” aid | 

From the lips of this wise man came thé a: 


reply: 
“A republic, madam, if you can keep it.” 





My prayer for you, and for your children’s 
children, is that you will have the intelli- 
and the tenacity—and the fear—to 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 ; 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of Monday, 
May 20, 1957: 

Your Money’s WortTH: DoiiarR Diplomacy 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Never has America’s dollar diplomacy been 
on so vast-a scale. 

Any of us might understandably be getting 
the impression that our entire foreign-aid 
program is being stymied while President 
Eisenhower and Congress battle. over the 
budget and squabble particularly over his 
request for $3.8 billion to cover next year's 
foreign assistance. 

But quite the contrary. Economic diplo- 
macy is being pushed harder than ever at 
every the purely governmental 
level, the quasi-government level, the private 
financial level. 

Actually we are giving and lending tens of 
millions of dollars every week through vari- 
ous agencies, 

STARTLING LIST 
through the current issue of 
circulated Pick’s World Cur- 


ican surplus commodities worth $24.7 million. 
The proceeds will be invested in Austria and 
used to aid Hungarian refugees. 

Belgium drew $50 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Brazil signed a $2.7 million 54% percent 8- 
year loan deal with the Eximport Bank to 
ships bought in 1956. 


Bank loan for the 


Indonesia worked out an arrangement 
with the United States under which she gets 
& $15 million 40-year development loan and 
& promise of $77 million in the future. 

Japan was authorized to obtain $9,100,000 
of United States wheat with yen. 

Jordan a@ new $10-million grant in 
aid from the States for economic de- 
a ee Pae 
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AID FOR POLAND 


Poland agreed to accept $95 million in 
United States aid, with $80 million for sur- 
plus wheat and cotton and $15 million for 
mining machinery. 

United Kingdom signed a plan with the 
United States under which she is permitted 
to postpone future annual payments on her 
$3,700,000 American loan a specified number 
of times until the year 2000. 

The World Bank raised another $100 mil- 
lion through a sale of 4% percent bonds to 
United States investors and created a new 
Far East department within the bank. 

And so it went in April, so it is going in 
May and so it will continue to be. What 
Congress is debating is only one small part of 
our dollar diplomacy. It is a crucial part 
but the significant point is that it is a part, 
not the whole. 





Congress and Automobile Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful editorial appearing in the 
Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal recently 
dealt with a subject in which I am vitally 
interested, that of automobile and traffic 
safety. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial: 

QUESTIONABLE FACTOR 

Fourth District Congressman KENNETH 
Roperts spoke for a great many Americans 
when he warned auto manufacturers to speed 
their pace in producing safer cars. 

As chairman of a House Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, Congressman Roserts said in 
an exclusive interview with the North Ameri- 
can Newpaper Alliance that unless horse- 
power is subordinated to safety, Congress will 
be asked to spell out minimum standards. 

“Too many advertisements still play up 
treméndous horsepower, or faster pickup, or 
ability to outrace other cars on the highway,” 
he said.. “Some of the manufacturers show 
interest in development of cars that will be 
safer than previous models, but others give 
this very little priority. 

“With nearly all motor vehicles moving 
across State lines, there is no doubt but that 
automobile safety is within Congress’ juris- 
diction,” Roserts said. 

“Safety regulations have been set for rail- 
road equipment and for airplanes and for 
commercial interstate motor trucking,” Ros- 
ERTs said. “We may have to do it for auto- 
mobiles.” . 

He noted that the minimum-safety stand- 
ards h has been applied successfully 
to the household refrigerator industry. The 
Commerce Department recently ordered that 
new household refrigerators be equipped with 
door devices that would give a child trapped 
inside a chance to get out. This action is the 
result of a bill sponsored successfully by 
Roserts and enacted last year. It was held 
up a full year to give manufacturers oppor- 
tunity to move voluntarily. Most of them 
did, but not all. 

“This refrigeration bill has set a pattern,” 
said Roperrs, “it has shown how the Congress 
can stimulate progress in protecting the 
public. 

“No one thinks that all automobile acci- 
dent deaths or injuries can be prevented, but 
the number certainly can be cut down. 
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American engineering genius really hasn't 
been turned loose on the business of turn- 
ing out cars that are more nearly accident- 
proof.” 

Congressman Roserts undoubtedly is on 
sound ground in taking this position as chair- 
man of the Congress group on traffic safety, 
and there is no question but that he has the 
support of most automobile buyers in calling 
for safety before horsepower. 

Horsepower to many mortorists is a ques- 
tionable factor, but safety is a thing to be 
desired by everybody. 





Representative Powell Calls for a Third 
Force in American Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. POWELL.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech given by me on the oc- 
casion of the prayer pilgrimage for free- 
dom, at the Lincoln Memorial, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Friday, May 17, 1957, at 
12 noon: 

REPRESENTATIVE POWELL CALLS FoR ESTABLISH=- 
MENT OF A THIRD FoRCE IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 
We meet here today in front of the Lincoln 

Memorial because we are getting more from 

a dead Republican than we are getting from 

live Democrats and live Republicans. 

We must face the basic dishonesty and in- 
creasing hypocrisy of our two political 
parties. Only the politically free Supreme 
Court views the American scene against a 
background of morality and uncompromis- 
ing legality and acts accordingly. 

In the north and south amongst Republi- 
cans and Democrats we find a studied con- 
tempt of the law of the land—the Supreme 
Court decisions. Even the proponents of 
civil rights legislation have made deals be- 
hind the scenes to emasculate the present bill 
or see that it is passed only in one House. 
As for the executive branch, it refuses to 
exercise the massive majesty and prestige of 
its office as it should. 

I begged the Democratic Party directly 
through the national chairman, Paul Butler, 
to speak out during its national meeting 
May 5. They absolutely refused to say one 
word concerning the bombings, outrages, 
persecutions, and present civil rights legisia- 
tion now being considered by a Democratic- 
controlled Congress. 

Therefore, it is mandatory that we estab- 
lish a third force. A force that will be non- 
partisan, but political; nonracial, but for the 
time being led by our Negro clergy who have 
given the greatest spiritual witness of any 
group in this century; nondenominational, 
inviting men of all faiths to follow. It must 
be housed only in the churches, led only by 
the clergy, powered through prayer with the 
masses acting in unity. 

The NAACP is now being driven under- 
ground. The technique of the South is to 
outlaw the NAACP for the sole purpose of 
preventing it from presenting cases in local 
and State courts. This will be an insur- 
mountable roadblock to prevent the NAACP 
from reaching the Supreme Court. We can 
through this third force raise funds and 
channel those funds to the NAACP to con- 
tinue its monumental work and where they 
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are blocked, present cases ourselves using 
the same NAACP lawyers. 

We shall use as our techniques—based 
solely on passive resistance nationally and 
locally wherever the situation calls for such 
action—work stoppages, economic boycotts, 
mass demonstrations, sitdown strikes, slow- 
downs, picket lines, and above all, political 
unity irrespective of party, for and against 
individual candidates. Through these tech- 
niques we can turn the tide from hypocrisy 
to honesty; from flaunting the law to re- 
spect for the law. We will welcome and we 
will aid openly or through the underground 
those white church groups, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, who are on our side— 
the right side, the legal side, the moral 
side. 





New German Fears 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday; May 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of Thursday, 
May 23, 1957: 

New GERMAN FEARS 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

LONDON, May 23.—Germany moved on two 
fronts today to block a feared disarmament 
deal betweer the Western Allies and Moscow 
which would perpetuate her partition. 

While Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Foreign Minister Heinrich Von Brentano were 
flying to Washington, Defense Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss and the chief of the German 
armed farces, Lt. Gen, Adolf Huesinger, were 
arriving here. 

These Washington and London Confer- 
ences follow last-minute sessions in Bonn 
with NATO Supreme Commander Gen. Lauris 
Norstad. 

The German move is urgent because Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
President Eisenhower are now seriously con- 
sidering biting at the Soviet bait dangled at 
the London Disarmament Conference. The 
Conference has recessed while they try to 
make up their minds. 

This showdown is probably the trickiest in 
the entire postwar period because so many 
postponed decisions are now interlocked. 
They involve the future status of Germany as 
well as the survival of NATO versus Soviet 
domination of Europe and most of the world. 

The situation is now more favorable to the 
Russian plan than in the past. Economic, 
psychological, and domestic political pres- 
sures are undermining the Western Govern- 
ments’ long effort to build up adequate mili- 
tary defense against superior Soviet strength. 

As a result of welfare state extravagance 
and the expensive Suez war fiasco, Britain was 
forced to make drastic defense cuts which 
weaken the alrleady shaky NATO. France is 
threatened by bankruptcy from the Algerian 
war, which has toppled the Paris government. 

Germany is still chiseling on her fair share 
of NATO manpower and money. And the 
American Congress, heeding the taxpayers’ 
tirade of carrying an unequal load, is now 
trimming foreign aid. 

As for the psychological climate, all west- 
ern peoples increasingly fear a nuclear war. 
Moscow has increased this by a campaign of 
threatening notes to Scandinavia, France, 
Britain, and Germany. 

Finally, Western Goverments are having 
their internal troubles. Italy’s new minority 
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cabinet cannot last. The Macmillan govern- 
ment here is on the defensive, probably could 
not survive a general election. The Eisen- 
hower Administration is stumbling. In Ger- 
many a hot election campaign is under way. 
In these circumstances the pro-Western 
Bonn government is naturally alarmed lest 
Messrs. Macmillan and Eisenhower make the 
so-called first-step disarmament deal. This 
would demilitarize part of Germany before 
the divided country was unified, and lead to 
eventual American and British withdrawal 
while Soviet forces wait nearby for the kill. 





Curtis Calls for Independent Successor as 
TVA Board Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Harry 
A. Curtis, who has served as a member 
of the TVA Board of Directors for the 
past several years and who has rendered 
this Nation great public service, delivered 
his valedictory or farewell address re- 
cently at Chattanooga, Tenn. In this 
connection, under unanimous consent, I 
include excerpts from Dr. Curtis’ address 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
timely advice of a distinguished Ameri- 
can should be followed: 

Curtis CALLS FoR INDEPENDENT Succressor— 
Retmmc TVA Boarp Memser DELIVERS 
FAREWELL. ADDRESS TO DISTRIBUTORS 
Dr. Harry A. Curtis, who retires May 18 

from the Tennessee Valley Authority Board 

of Directors, set forth some specific ideas 
about his successor’s qualifications in an ad- 
dress before the Tennessee Valley Public 

Power Association’s annual meeting in Chat- 

tanooga last month. 

Said Dr. Curtis: “* * * above all it is vital- 
ly important that the man be capable of 
reaching thoughtful and independent con- 
clusions rather than just falling in with what 
others may wish.” 

“If ever there was a time when the TVA 
needed a sturdily independent man appoint- 
ed to the TVA Board, that time is about at 
hand,” the 73-year-old Curtis stressed. 

Dr. Curtis said that some time ago he and 
Dr. Raymond R. Paty, another TVA Board 





pected to act accordi 
“So we were told,” Dr. Curtis revealed. 


.“Presumably this meant that we should 


meekly accept the Dixon-Yates scheme, that 


power plants.” 


power revenues for additions to existing 
SENSE OF SECURITY 
Director, 


May 2; 


“It is hard to escape the conclusion,” },. 
declared, “that the current talk of maintain. 
ing tight Government control of TVA actiyj- 
ties is nothing but a disguised method of 
damaging the agency beyond repair.” 

“Perhaps the real intention of some folks 
in Washington were clearly evident in the 
infamous Dixon-Yates scheme,” he said. “1; 
must be recalled that campaign promises are 
not safe reasons for assuming that all wij 
be well.” 

Dr. Curtis declared that “the privately 
owned power companies have always spear- 
headed the fight to destroy the TVA. They 
have spent millions of dollars of their cus. 
tomers’ money in this fight.” 

“Year after year,” he charged, the power 
companies “have put out a vicious string of 
lies in newspapers, magazines, and pam. 
phiets. They even stink up whole pages in 
some usually dignified publications, such as 
the staid old Atlantic*Monthly.” 

“The TVA is handicapped in this fight 
since it has neither the wish nor the author- 
ity to spend millions of its income in this 
fashion,” Dr. Curtis explained. “The TVA 
can only continue year after year to present 
the facts in its official publications, and must 
rely largely on its friends to combat the lies 
that its opponents spread about so liberally.” 

He warned that even though TVA has sur- 
vived 24 years of fights against its enemies, 
the agency today faces major problems. 

William S. Peterson, president-of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association and general 
manager and chief engineer of the Los An- 
géles department of water and power, also 
nad some comments on the TVA Board. 


TVA ACT CITED 


He cited the portion of the TVA Act which 
states, “All members of the Board shall be 
persons who profess,a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom of this act.” 

“This simple statement,” Mr. Peterson de. 
clared, “is the most important of the funda- 
mental bases upon which rests all of the 
past successes of the operation of the TVA as 
well as all of its future progress.” 

“It is my earnest hope,” he continued, 
“that no President will ever disregard this 
requirement.” 

Mr. Peterson said most large electric util- 
ities, including his Los Angeles system, be- 
lieve they are growing rapidly if they have 
to double system capacity every 10 years. 
But TVA is having to double its capacity for 
normal loads every 6 years, and “on top of 
this, we find that service to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other Federal serv- 
ices multiplies its use of power in the same 
6 years by a factor of 15.” 

“Such rate of growth, in such a tremen- 
dously large electric utility system, has never 
occurred, as far as I know, in the history of 
our Nation,” Mr. Peterson stated. 

He urged passage of a satisfactory form 
of revenue-bond financing for the TVA 
promptly, and said Congress must either do 
this or provide funds through appropriations 
for the continued development of the TVA 


m. 

He said the Los Angeles Department of 

Water and Power has found that the reve- 

nue-bend provision * * * has_ provided 

means whereby the financing of the neces- 

sary extensions of thé system are conven- 
— and promptly met. 

. Peterson said the Los Angeles experi- 
ier ‘indicates the need for both engineer- 
ing and financial p by a group that 
is close to the problem and which has full 
responsibility for the solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

BOND FINANCING URGED 

“I am fully convinced,” Mr. Peterson de- 
clared, “that some form of revenue-bond 
authorization, with, reasonable controls that 
can keep such bond issues closely related 
to the burden to be carried, can be devel- 
oped and should be used” for the TVA power 
system. 





1957 


“Most of you,” he told the TVA distrib- 
utors, “are familiar with the illustrations 
in TVA publications showing the map of 
the United States with zones for different 
typical rates. You will recall that the low- 
est rate zone is that embracing the TVA, 
and that successive rate zones beyond grow 
to higher and higher rates as the distance 
from TVA is increased.” 

He said the same thing is true in the Los 
Angeles area, “where I am sure that the 
rates of the department of water and power 
ar- nave influenced the rates of private com- 
panies operating within the same State.” 

“Thus we find that the public power en- 
terprises are the forces which give our Na- 
tion a truly free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem in a field of the electric utilities,” Mr. 


m- Peterson pointed out. 
in The TVPPA meeting heard a report from 
as James L. Grahl, APPA assistant general man- 


ager and director of the APPA Atomic Energy 
Service, on the current status of the Nation’s 
atomic power program. Mr. Grahl was un- 
able to attend the meeting because of ill- 
ness and his paper was presented at the 
meeting by J. D. Brown, APPA staff member 
and Washington representative of TVPPA. 



































ies Mr. Grahl said it is not technical prob- 
y.” lems that delay United States progress in 
are producing low-cost atomic power; “‘it is the 


lack of @ national policy on atomic power 
development.” 

Mr. Brown reported to the convention on 
the Washington scene, particularly the 
status of matters relating to TVA. He em- 
phasized that all public power groups in 
various parts of the Nation should work 
together. 

E. H. Wright, manager of Southwest Ten- 
nessee Electric Membership Corp., Browns- 
ville, Tenn., was reelected president of the 
association, and W. L. Manton, manager of 
North Georgia Electric Membership Corp., 
Dalton, Ga.; was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Other speakers were Jac Chambliss, of 
Chattanooga, on Labor Relations Today and 
Tomorrow; Louis R. Blanks, DuPont safety 
director, on Safety and Accident Prevention; 
R. 8S. Hutcheson, of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Tennessee, on 
Wage and Labor Survey Report; Xen Port- 
wood, personnel director of Knoxville Utili- 
ties Board, on Fringe Benefit Costs; Earl 
Parks, manager oflighting, Nashville Elec- 
tric Service, on Fifty Miles of Street Light- 
ing; and Gaynor P. Collester, General Elec- 
tric Co., Atlanta, on Live Better Electrically. 
The convention heard a welcome from 
Mayor P. R. Ogliati, of Chattanooga; a re- 
sponse from L. J. Wilhoite, chairman of the 
Chattanooga Power Board; and reports from 
Association President Wright, Secretary- 
Treasurer Manton, and Executive Secretary 
J. Wiley Bowers, of Chattanooga. 

ANNUAL REPORT CONTEST 

The TVPPA annual report contest was won 
by Gibson County Electric Membership 
Corp., Trenton, Tenn. Second place went to 
Department of Electricity, 
Holly Springs, Miss., and third place winner 
was Memphis Light, Gas & Water Division. 
Mrs. Pan Dodd Wheeler of the Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal Technical Advisory Service made the 
awards. 

In the annual membership competition 


Tennessee Valley Public Power Association. 
The convention adopted resolutions (1) 


Waterways system as 
4& profitable use of the Nation’s rivers. 


* 
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Battle Over Foreign Aid Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
a Evening Star of May 21, 
BatTLe Over ForEIGN Alp SPENDING—MAIN 

FicHTt EXPECTED ON How To Use FuNDS 

AFTER $1.2 BILLION REDUCTION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The battle for the administration’s foreign- 
aid program promises to be spectacular. The 
consensus of responsible Senate leaders is 
that the Appropriations Committee will lop 
off at least $1.2 billion from the administra- 
tion’s requests. The main conflict between 
the administrative and legislative branches 
will develop, however, on how and where the 
funds should be spent. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
insist on “flexibilities.” They want to have, 
as in the past, absolute discretion in the 
distribution of the appropriations for for- 
eign aid. A substantial number of Senators 
of both parties insist on a “partly Selective” 
distribution. They want to list the amounts 
for each recipient, leaving only a limited 
“emergency sum” to be spent by the admin- 
istration at its discretion. 

Congress, and especially the Senate lead- 
ership, feels that over the years the Execu- 
tive has been spending the taxpayers’ money 
too indiscriminately. Hundreds of millions 
have been poured into India, Indonesia and 
other neutralist Asiatic countries in the hope 
of detaching them from the influence of the 
U. S, S. R. and Communist China. These 
optimistic expectations have never been ful- 
filled. In every conflict between the free and 
the Communist worlds at the United Nations 
we have found the same countries we have 
liberally assisted siding with the enemy. 

Similarly there is a strong feeling against 
the administration’s actions concerning as- 
sistance to Yugoslav’s Marshal Tito. The 
Senate voted last year to stop any further 
help but, at the pressing request of the 
administration, an amendment was agreed to 
which left the matter of additional aid to 
be decided by the President within 90 days 
after passage of the bill. In October eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia was resumed. 
Last month the decision was reached to ship 
a limited amount of military equipment— 
especially jet planes and tanks. Both deci- 
sions were based on the findings of the State 
Department that “the best interests of the 
coun would be served” by continuing to 
help Tito. 

The leaders in Congress are not satisfied 
with the explanation of the Executive that 
resumption of military. and economic aid to 
Yugoslavia will help “pry it loose’ from the 
Communist bloc. They have seen no indi- 
cations that the Yugoslav dictator favors in 
the slightest the views and concepts of the 
free world. The fact that there are occa- 
sional “lovers’ quarrels” between the Com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin and Belgrade 
does not justify the optimism of the Execu- 
tive. ‘The votes of the Yugoslav representa- 
tive at the U. N. show Tito is always on the 
other side. It is doubtful that he needs our 
aid, estimated at 10 jet planes a month for 
the next 7 months. Intelligence reports 
show that many of those he received last 
year are still in crates in Yugoslav ware- 
houses, 
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Similarly, Congress is reluctant to continue 
military assistance to countries which have 
drastically reduced their military budgets 
budgets and establishments despite their 
NATO commitments. The tendency among 
our major allies is to let Uncle Sam carry the 
burden of their military expenditures while 
their governments gradually reduce their 
taxation burden. 

A number of responsible legislators would 
want to appropriate foreign economic and 
military aid to specific countries which have 
proven, before and since they started receiv- 
ing American assistance, determinedly op- 
posed to the Communists. These are, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Vietnam, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and South Korea. Most of these are spend- 
ing upward of 50 percent of their national 
incomes on their military establishments. 

It is remarkable that the combined military 
forces of the Korean Republic and Taiwan, 
despite those countries’ limited resources and 
population, substantially exceed the armed 
forces Britain will have by the end of next 
year. It is pointed out that Korea, for in- 
stance, which collects $321 million from its 
impoverished population, spends $228 million 
on its defenses. It is obvious that it could 
not continue to support an armed force of 
more than half a million men and stand 
an outlay of $300 million for reconstruction 
without American help. The same thing ap- 
plies to other Asiatic and Middle Eastern 
countries directly under the Red guns. 

The American people are demanding a cur- 
tailment of the present unprecedented high 
peacetime budget. The economy-minded 
Congress realizes that we cannot let down 
our guard. Hence, it favors assistance to 
those who refuse to play footsie with the 
Reds, either politically or economically. 





Truman Doctrine Stopped Communists 
in Greece and Turkey—Eisenhower 
Policy Let Communists Take Half of 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Daily News of Thursday, 
May 23: 

Ine In TROUBLE 

Right off the bat, we’re going to claim the 
editorial privilege of blowing off steam. 

We must admit that we got mad a couple 
of times during President Eisenhower's radio- 
TV address Tuesday. 

Ike praised an historic declaration by a 
Democratic President and a Republican Con- 
gress to defend Greece and Turkey against 
Communist aggression. 

The name of that Democratic President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, was Harry S. Truman. The 
policy is known to historians as the Truman 
doctrine. ‘ 

Is Truman a dirty word, Mr. President? 

We got mad, too, when Ike compared the 
Truman doctrine (without naming it, nat- 
urally) with what his administration did in 
Vietnam, a remnant of French Indochina. 
Greece and Turkey under Truman wound up 
free. Vietnam wound up sawed in half, with 
the Reds in control of North Vietnam. 
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Now we've got that off our editorial chest, 
we'll proceed more calmly. 

We think Ike made a pretty good speech in 
defense of his mutual security program and 
other defense measures. Better than his 
speech last week. 

This newspaper has been in favor of Ike’s 
budget right along. More strongly than 
many Republicans. 

We just wish that Ike had been in there 
fighting sooner, harder, and smarter. 

Ike has been unable even to rally his own 
team behind his budget. He’s done worse— 
here anyway—than Harding. Harding call- 
ed in Charles G. Dawes, later Vice President, 
to be director of the budget. Dawes laid 
down the law that all fights about the budget 
had to be in private. Once Harding’s cabinet 
and the GOP congressional leaders had agreed 
on a budget, everybody on Harding’s team 
had to defend it in public. 

Ike hasn’t worked that way. One of the 
first of his team to sound off against the 
budget was his Secretary. of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey. 

But did Ike fire him? No. He went off 
on a hunting trip to Humphrey’s plantation. 
Shooting quail. 

Other Republicans came out against the 
budget, too. So Ike seems to be in serious 
trouble. We’re afraid Congress isn’t going to 
listen to him. Especially Republicans. 
Their ears are blocked by the economy bloc. 

But keep on fighting, Ike. We're with you 
in this fight. Except when you slight Harry 
S. Truman. 





Postal Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. John E. Forbes, of Redlands, Calif.: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN Harry P. 
SHEPPARD, ALL SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN, 
AND TO PosTMASTER GENERAL SUMMERFIELD 


REDLANDS, Cair., May 8, 1957. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In addition to those in your con- 
stituency, there are several million Amer- 
icans who— 

1. Won’t mind paying a 4-cent first-class 
postage rate if it is necessary. 

2. Don’t care whether mail is delivered 
on Saturday or not. 

3. Are annoyed to exasperation by the 
amount of “junk” mail forced upon them. 

4. Are annoyed and exasperated by the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the Congress to 
eliminate it. 

Under separate cover you are receiving 
from me the accumulation of free house 
organs and bulk advertising mail’ delivered 
to me in 1 month—from April 8 to May 8, 
1957; 6 so-called magazines, 3 advertising 
broadsides, 4 letters or “reasonable facsimiles 
thereof.” Total weight, 2 pounds—2 pounds 
of nothing. 

If «there are in this country 25 million 
homes and each home gets only one-half as 
much junk mail as I did, then the total of 
this expensive and useless nothingness 
reaches the unbelievable sum of 12,500 tons a 
month, or 150,000 tons a year. 

The bulk rate is 1144 cents per letter and 
the Post Office claims it must have 4 cents 
per first-class letter. Therefore it would ap- 
pear that they lose 244 cents on each bulk let- 
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ter. If each home gets 12 letters a month 
then the dollar loss on bulk mail alone 
reaches at least $7,500,000 per month. 

I believe that if the Congress as a whole 
were able and willing to act for the house- 
holder, the voter, in this ‘connection, they 
could stop this deluge of uselessness and 
save the Post Office so much money that 
an increase in first-class rates would be un- 
necessary. 

Can we count on you? 

Yours truly, 
JOHN E. ForBEs. 





President Diem of Vietnam Thrilled at 
TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE 





L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the visit of President Ngo Dinh Diem, of 
Vietnam, who was received by the Presi- 
dent and who recently addressed the 
Congress in joint session, he expressed a 
desire to visit and to see the TVA and to 
learn more of its operation and accom- 
plishments. A news report appearing in 
the Nashville Tennessean of Friday 
morning, May 17, pictures President 
Diem viewing one of the great multipur- 
pose dams of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and quoting this distinguished 
visitor as “impressed” and 
“thrilled” by TVA’s “impressive accom- 
plishments.” 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, the TVA is one of 
the world’s greatest democratic achieve- 
ments—a great regional water-resources 
development which- many distinguished 
visitors from foreign countries have vis- 
ited and admired. Among the many 
hundreds of distinguished visitors, as 
contrasted to the thousands of tourists 
and sightseers, who annually visit the 
TVA, the following are included: 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, of the 
Netherlands. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of Defense of 
Pakistan. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Erkin, of 


Turkey. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary of 
Brazilian Navy. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, of 
Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, of Denmark. 

David Ben-Gurion, of 


Prime Minister 
Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Bel- 


gium. tet 
President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile. 
Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor ‘of 
West 


Germany. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal. Nehru, 
of india. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil. 

Right Hon. Hector McNeil, British Minister 
of State. 

The Kahn of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, Paki- 
stan. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium. 

The Egyptian Minister of Public Works. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico. 

N. D. Diem, President of Vietnam. 
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Visitors coming to the TVA for inten, MME sea 
sive study, as distinguished from touris,; Hi ple’ 
and sightseers, numbered 4,660 in 195¢ r 
Of this number 2,641 came from 80 fo. Je ™*" 
eign countries, an all-time record. Suc, J *. 
visits range from a day to several week; The 
Included among foreign visitors were 7) led 

citizens of 27 countries who came to Ty, to 
as trainees. According to informatio, dire 
from TVA authorities, Japan and Ger. T 
many sent the largest number of study peri 
visitors, with Brazil, Mexico, and ().™ 
lombia close behind. ee 
ern: 

try. 
e « 2 ne 
The Faith That Built America—An Ad. BB cen 
dress by Dr. R. Richard Renner, of = 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, During the Washing. — 
ton Pilgrimage of 1957 po 
T 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Or 

nan 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON ee 
OF OHIO As | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES any 
Friday, May 24, 1957 = 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, each kne 
year the Washington Pilgrimage red. ie 
rects our attention inward toward the on 
rich more and spiritual heritage of our cert 
great Nation. In these days of personal, for 
national, and international tensions, it the 
-is desirable to look again at the simple com 
but unswerving faith of our forefathers The 
in Almighty God. lege 
In his address at the faith and free. ae 
dom dinner, April 26, Dr. R. Richard inal 


Renner, president of the Washington 
Pilgrimage, and president of the staff of 
Cleveland’s Doctors Hospital, eloquently 
reviewed this steadfast faith of early 
America. As his message is directed to 
all who would know more of their spir- 
itual heritage, I ask permission, Mr. 
Speaker, that it be included in the Rrv- 
orD at this time. 
The address follows: 
ApprREss OF Dr. R. RICHARD RENNER AT THE 
FAITH AND FREEDOM DINNER OF THE WASE- 
INGTON PILGRIMAGE, APRIL 26, 1957 
America was settled by men who fied to 
this country to escape the so-called divine 
right of kings and governments and churches. 


They believed that all men were created es 
equal. With a firm reliance on the protection Ney 
of divine providence, they look to God 4 on 
their supreme judge. They believed the aa 
new Nation would succeed only if its citizens aes 
‘were moral and obedient to God. The Wash- S 
ington Pilgrimage believes our Government ind 
will continue to succeed only as long as our ind 
citizens continue to be moral .and obedient 7 
to God. 

Governments, like clocks, go from the an 
motion men give them. As ignorant tinkers ame 
can ruin clocks, so can nearsighted, selfish 
statesmen ruin governments. As wrong Y 
clocks can upset the entire household, 9 offe 
can wrong governments upset God's entire as : 
household. The judgments of God came the 
upon a people as their governments managé flov 
the trust which God has committed to them win 
through His people. abi 

Religion was the driving force which in- lacl 
spired Columbus to sail blindly west into the col 

_ Atlantic. The first settlers came over be v 
lieving that if men followed God, He would Vir 
give them a new government of the people, Was 
by the people, for the people. God-directed oe 


self-government started in the Virg! 
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House of Burgesses where they all took their 
seats “till @ prayer was said that it would 
ouris please God to guide and sanctify all.” 
Following. the Mayflower compact, every 
New England town drew up a covenant 


80 for. with God which was the town constitution. 

Such HP qnere were solemn agreements with God. 
Weeks MN hey felt their migration to America was 
vere 7) led by divine providence and they agreed 
to TVA to live together in teamwork under His 

j ion. 

ae Tne early settlers of America had all been 
| aa persecuted at the hands of the church and 
Study the state. When minorities arose whose aim 
id Co. was to bring in democracy to church and 


state, or at least to purify religion and gov- 
ernment, they were persecuted in every coun- 

. That persecution was not merely 
neighborly disapproval or newspaper con- 


in Ad. demnation. They were thrown into filthy 
jails where they died from starvation and 
er, of disease. In 1662, more than 4,000 Quakers 


were to be found in English jails. The 
crimes committed by church and state were 
too horrible to mention. 

These oppressions of the religious minor- 
{ties by the church, and the greater cruel- 
ties by the state and the church in the 
name of the mother religion, caused the 
great migration to America. They were not 
free to practice their religion in Europe. 
As religious people they did not believe in 
any divine right of kings, and could not 
agree that the king could do no wrong when 
down deep in their spiritual hearts they 
knew the kings like Henry VIII and many 
others did nothing but wrong. 

With these ideas in mind it is no wonder 
that in all our colonies the people made 
certain that the people were not there just 
for the rulers, but that the rulers were 


shing. 




















































ns, it there for the people, to minister to their 
imple comfort and their welfare. According to 
thers Thomas Hooker of Connecticut, “The privi- 
lege of election belongs to the people ac- 
free. cording to the blessed will and law of God.” 
h Roger Williams said, “The sovereign, orig- 
hard inal foundation of civil power lies in the 
ston people. Governments have no more power 
ff of than the people, consulting and agreeing, 
ently shall entrust them with; for the sovereign 
early power of all civil authority is founded in 
~d to the consent of the people.” 
spir- In like manner they made certain they 
Mr would preserve the liberty and purity of the 
’ Gospel. John Cotton had said, “To make the 
RECs Lord God our Governor is the best form of 
government in a Christian Commonwealth.” 
As they depended on God for protection, so 
THE they looked to God for direction. They were 
ASH« a people called by God and under a special 
covenant with Him. All these early pilgrims 
d to were a race of devout stalwart God-fearing 
vine men whose aim in life was to find their place 
hes in God's divine plan and to fulfill it. 
ated The purpose of settling Virginia was to 
tion establish an English Christian outpost in the 
1s New World. The English Government per- 
the haps wanted to get ahead of the government 
sat of Spain, but the religious people wanted the 
on plantation of a church of English Christians. 
rent Sermons were preached in English churches 
our and funds were raised there for these col- 
‘ent onies. They wanted also to be missionaries 
to the Indians. Reveyénd Alexander Whit- 
the acre, the son of a great Puritan minister, who 
sere converted Pocahontas, was one of the early 
fish leaders of the colony. 
ong You remember the Virginia-London Co. 
50 offered the in Holland a free home 
tire as settlers in Virginia. Accepting that offer, 
me they set sail for Virginia. That the May- 
age flower landed at Cape Cod was due to adverse 
em winds, the Gulf Stream, no navigational 
ability and poor seamanship, rather than any 
ins lack of Christian hospitality in the Virginia 
the colony, ~ 
- When the House of Burgesses first met in 
uid Virginia, after prayer to God, their first law 
le, Was one protecting.the Indians; the second 
ed law encouraged the conversion of these In- 
us dians to Christianity. Other laws made 
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church attendance compulsory and ruled 
against gambling at dice or cards. Half the 
laws during that early period had to do with 
religious observance. Articles, instructions, 
and orders did specially ordain, charge, and 
require with all diligence care and respect 
that the Christian faith be preached, planted 
and used, and to make yourselves all of one 
mind for the good of your country and your 
own, to serve and fear God, the Giver of all 
goodness, for every plantation which your 
Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted out. 

The Quakers settled Pennsylvania, but 
few of us realize that they also settled Dela- 
ware and western New Jersey. They stressed 
high ethical standards and the inner light. 
If you will’ only be still and know God, 
you can be guided by the spirit of God. 
Their plain manner of dress was their out- 
ward expression of their belief in the equality 
of man. Perhaps because Penn had suffered 
and had been in jail in England many times 
because of his religion, he granted a charter 
of liberties approved by the Colonial Assem- 
bly in 1701, guaranteeing that no person 
shall in any case be molested or prejudiced 
because of his or their conscientious per- 
suasion or practice. This Quaker form of 
democracy was a foundation of our American 
heritage. 

It was later that the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians arrived and settled in areas of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. In many areas their 
American plan of representative government 
was copied from the Presbyterian form of 
church organization. Out of these Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians came the great group of 
Disciples of Christ, founded in America with 
the express purpose of uniting all Christians 
into one common group. 

But to Maryland goes the honor of being 
the first colony to extend religious toleration 
to all Christian groups as early as 1634. As 
a Catholic minority in England they had been 
persecuted, so they decreed that “no per- 
son should in any way be troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced for or in respect to his or 
her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, 
nor in any way compelled to the belief of 
any other religion against his or her con- 
sent.” A government under God was the aim 
of Caecilius Lord Calvert, Baron of Balti- 
more. 

There were wide differences between the 
broadbrimmed-hatted Quakers and _ the 
black-gowned Jesuits, yet each had in his 
heart the picture of a God-directed common- 
wealth. And the New Jersey settlement was 
directed by an impulse on the spirit of God’s 
people not for themselves but for their pos- 
terity which should be after them. We owe 
a debt to our posterity. It is too bad that 
future generations .cannot be here at this 
time to see the wonderful things we are doing 
with their money. 

Perhaps Jonathan Edwards was the most 
influential man in colonial times. He was 
president of both Yale and Princeton. His 
chief interest was people, and he wanted in 
all America the highest personal standards 
with a sense of divine purpose. But the man 
who stirred colonial America to ceeds of dar- 
ing rectitude and seorn for miserable aims 
that end in self was none other than George 
Whitefield, the associate of John and Charles 
Wesley. Colonel Oglethorpe had brought 
over all three to make certain his settlers in 
Georgia remained true to their Christian 
ideals. Whitefield soon extended his endeav- 
ors to all the colonies, and there is hardly a 
small-town church from Georgia to Maine 
that is not obligated to him. He had trust in 
God. Nothing was too hard for God to do; 
nothing too great for America to hope for 
from God. This was our American heritage. 
This the Washington pilgrimage believes. 

Disaster awaits the people or the nation 
that forsakes moral standards or ignores 
God's sovereignty. On this idea was born 
the principle of the American Revolution. 
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On it was the foundation for the dream of a 
God-directed United: States of America. 

The true foundations of our early Govern- 
ment were on the unthangeable will of God. 
A good government must rest on a definite 
moral basis in the people. The people will 
be moral only if they are religious. They 
felt strongly that their Government would 
succeed if the mass of people were virtuous 
and in touch with God. And the rights of 
everyone are divine, yes, even more divine 
than the divine right of rules, because kings 
and rulers were constituted for the good of 
the people. These rights are written by the 
electronic beam from heaven, by the hand 
of God Himself, and will never be erased as 
long as the people believe in divinity and 
trust His power to lead them and their 
nation. 

Our early leaders believed this. Washing- 
ton violently rejected the idea of a mon- 
archy. Adams demanded annual elections 
to keep the Government in touch with the 
people. Jefferson as wartime Governor of 
Virginia refused to assume dictatorial pow- 
ers. Benjamin Franklin in Poor Richard’s 
Almanac supported these views. 

While Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence it was the ideal of the times. 
Franklin and Adams made many corrections 
and additions in their own handwriting. 
Not only was the Government divided into 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches 
for proper balances, but to prevent too much 
authority concentrating at the top, they tried 
to further balance the power .by State, 
county, city and town governments for they 
knew that concentrated power tends to- 
ward corruption and powerful rulers for- 
get they are only agents of the people and 
their power is all derived from the people. 
Jefferson said, “No government can continue 
good but under the control of the people.” 

But a declaration of rights is also a dec- 
laration of duties. If “Liberty like life is 
the gift of God,” (Jefferson), then religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. 
“Liberty can no more exist without virtue 
than the body can live and move without a 
soul” (Adams). Public virtue in govern- 
ment cannot exist without private virtue in 
the people, and public virtue is the only 
foundation of a republic. If our citizens 
fail to obey the inner police of their own 
virtuous conscience, sooner or later they will 
obey the police of a dictator state. 

Washington spent much time on his knees 
in prayer. Probably nothing else could sus- 
tain him at Valley Forge. The first day 
after he became commander in chief at Cam- 
bridge he issued an order saying, “The gen- 
eral expects of all officers and soldiers not 
engaged in actual duty, a punctual attend- 
ance on divine service to implore the bless- 
ings of heaven upon the means used for our 
safety and defense.” Washington also 
started and closed each day with a time of 
prayer alone in his roomy. Adams stated to 
his grandson, “The whole duty of man is 
summed up in obedience to God’s will.’ 
Jefferson wrote a book on the teachings of 
Jesus and read from it every night. Franklin 
began each day with prayerful meditation, 
and insisted that the First Continental Con- 
gress and all our official meetings be opened 
with prayer. Is it any wonder we of the 
Washington Pilgrimage feel that America 
was founded on religion by moral men and 
that we want America to remain true to 
those spiritual principles that have made us 
@ great nation under God? 

Even on the reverse of our Great Seal, the 
Eye of God looks down on the uncapped 
pyramid of 13 layers. These 13 States oper- 
ate under the all-seeing eye of God, who 
according to the Latin motto, “looks with 
favor on that which has been begun.” The 
Continental Congress declared the state- 
ments on the Great Seal “allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favor 
of the American cause.” 
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On the other side of the Great Seal, the 
shield of 13 red and white stripes without 
support of the eagle indicates that we can 
rely on our own virtues. And in the Ameri- 
can eagle’s left claw are arrows for war, while 
in his right is clutched the olive branch for 
peace. Have we made of our eagle a south- 
paw, or a lefty, because he does so much 
more with his arrows for war than with the 
olive branch for peace? Our Founding 
Fathers wanted to wage peace more than war. 

The “E Pluribus Unum” on our Great Seal 
stands for teamwork under the supervision 
of God in our new Nation. Do you agree 
with the founders of the Washington pil- 
grimage that we need teamwork of all people 
without regard to race, color, or creed to keep 
America true to the spiritual ideals of our 
Founding Fathers, and forever a Nation under 
God? 

Any kind of people can live under a dicta- 
tor. It takes people with character to form 
a democracy and use their freedom wisely. 
We study the past to learn its lessons and 
prepare for the future. People with a great 
epiritual idea will learn to live together in 
democracy. Today we do not have Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Lincoln. The chal- 
lenge is on you and on me. America’s future 
and democracy’s future and the worlds future 

depends on our response. Will we do it? 

Man has tried in vain to build society on 
science without love, education without wis- 
dom, politics without justice, and economics 
without God. We must build on the bedrock 
of faith in God, the home, the family, and 
the state. We have had world leadership 
thrust upon us.‘ Mankind is knocking at our 
gates for wisdom and leadership and the hope 
of peace. Let us not fail to fulfill our des- 
tiny and lead the world in peace and love 
because we lack the moral fiber in our own 
national life. 

Information, direction, and stimulation 
can still come from the mind of God to the 
mind of men in our Nation. Everyone should 
be free under the direction of God to fight 
for America under the dictates of his own 
conscience. I wish this freedom for every 
man in every nation. The basic struggle is 
for the wills of men. It goes on in the hearts 
of men. Armies and navies and bombs, and 
pacts and economic assistance treaties may 
be necessary, but the final deciding factor is 
whether we as men and nations will be 
guided by the voice of materialism or the 
Voice of God. 

Let us then as pilgrims find again that 
faith in God our colonial-fathers knew. Let 
our homes and schools become again the 
Nation’s strength. Let our statesmen learn 
again to listen to the Voice of God. Then 
we shall know once more the greatness of a 
nation whose strength is in the spirit of the 
people. Then America can give forth to all 
the peoples of the earth the only answer that 
can satisfy their longing for peace and their 
thirst for a sane and decent world. Then 
will inspired policies guide our Nation’s life- 
blood. Then will democracy be reborn. Then 
will America know the peace of God. Then 

and then only will the Washington pilgrim- 
age have fulfilled the ideals its great founders 
have for all America. 


~~. 





Anthracite Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 





orD, I include the following editorial 


to 
pledge of allegiance, “with liberty and 
tice for all.” 


little difficult to 
into the high 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- pie 
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which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News, May 16, 
1957, disclosing the impressive amount 
of revenue provided railroads by the 
anthracite industry: 

ANTHRACITE DOLLARS 

The Anthracite Institute calls attention 
to the fact that the hard coal industry pro- 
vided railroads with $77,204,400 in revenue 
during 1956, $38,911,000 of which went into 
wages. That was ‘sufficient to insure full 
time employment to 7,625 men at the rate 
of $5,102 annually. 

Through the years, anthracite has been 
one of the best customers railroads have 
had in this area. That the industry still 
contributes so large a sum under adverse 
conditions will be surprising news to many. 

Anthracite dollars find their way, directly 
and indirectly, into many channels of com- 
merce. If a breakdown were available, the 
statistics might be just as enlightening as 
the freight bill. 





“Liberty and Justice for All”—Remarks 
to Students of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May.24, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my honor and privilege last Friday 
to meet with the faculty and students of 
the Dimner Beeber Junior High School, 
59th Street and Malvern Avenue, in my 
district of Philadelphia, and to discuss ~ 
with them the concepts of liberty and 
justice. 

Some years ago, my husband spoke at 
this same school and was tremendously 
impressed by the caliber of the teachers 
and the students. He told me he was 
proud to be the Congressman for such 
a group. I can now fully appreciate his 
feelings at that time, for when I spoke 
there, I was most impressed in exactly the 
same way. 

The children of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High showed a sense of maturity and re- 
sponsibility and civic awareness one finds 
really surprising among junior high age 
groups, and the deportment of the stu- 
dent body was truly outstanding. The 
principal, Mr. E. Orton, has every right 
to. be proud of his faculty and students. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I submit for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the ConcREssIonaL 
REcoRD my remarks at the Dimner Beeber 
Junior High School that day, as follows: 


Children in school 


“with each other and listening to the other 


thing. 


which justice is not evenhanded; in which 
some individual who is not rich and power!w 
‘loses out unfairly to another? 
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Independence sounds strange to us to 
the words are often unfamiliar one 
the thoughts are of issues long ago and 
known to us only through our study of his. 
tory. They do not seem to have too much 
current meaning sometimes. 

The Constitution is one of the creates 
documents ever written by human beings 
but again, to the boy or girl in schoo), ;; 
may deal with very little that seems {,. 
miliar and with a whole lot that seems q). 
together out of your daily experience. 

So, too, the concepts—liberty and justice. 

It probably becomes monotonous to yoy 
to hear your teachers and your parents anq 

people in public life constantly telling yoy 
the day will come when these concepts ar 
more meaningful—and will be real to yoy 
in everything you do. 

It is no reflection on your youth that we 
who are older keep repeating this idea. Fo; 
we, too, were all once in school and mor 
concerned about what we might wear x 
graduation, or what celebrations there would 
be at the end of the school year,or what we 
would do on the school picnic, or how much 
money we would have to spend on vacation 
plans, than we were about the immigration 
laws, or the idea of political freedoms or 
economic freedoms. 

It is only where justice and freedom have 
been unknown for periods of time—or where 
the threat to destroy them is ever-present— 
that these great concepts become more 
personal to each individual, including those 
in school. 

So I want to say right now, Iam not going 
to lecture you about how glad you should be 
to live in America rather than somewhere 
else. I know you all know how lucky you 
are. Let’s not go around pointing fingers 
at each other and saying be grateful, because 
it is not necessary 

But let us do this—you in your school 
activities and in your day-to-day life at home 
and at church or synagogue and among your 
friends, and I will try to do the same in the 
Congress of the United States—let us trans- 
late the words liberty and justice into their 
Teal meaning to us by being good friends 


day— 
S and 


fellow’s point of view, and making sure the 
other fellow gets his fair share in al 
instances. 

For after all, that is what this country is: 
supposed to be based on. That is what we 
want it to be—a true democracy where 4 
are equal before the law and none of us need 
be ashamed of our racial or religious or eco- 
nomic background. 

For while we do not have equal wealth, 
or equal brainpower, or equal physical char- 
acteristics—we are all different in every 
way—and yet we do have this great and 
precious thing of equal opportunity and 
equal justice under law. 

Those of you who have been in Washington 
and have seen the majestic Supreme Court 
building across from the Capitol have seen 
the inscription, “Equal Justice Under Lav, 
over the entrance. It is not Just a phrase 
which sounds good or looks good carved in 
the marble. It is the basic concept o 
America. It is what makes our country the 
‘wonderful place we ‘tnow. 

There are times when one or another of us 
thas occasion to wonder if the words are 
really true. We hear instances of individuals 
who are rallroaded to jail for crimes they did 
not commit. We hear of poor folks who g¢ 
Jess than justice because they are pitied 
against rich and powerful adversaries. 

And you might be inclined then to s8J: 
“Aw, there is no justice.” 

But stop a moment and just consider one 


When and how and under what circum- 


~~, 
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you hear about these things in the news- 
papers, in Congress, over the radio or tele~ 
vision, in the pulpit of your house of worship, 
or in the conversation of friends and neigh- 
pors—and 


much you hear about them because some 
one or some group—or the Government it- 

eatest self—has moved in to correct an injustice. 

eings Frequently it is the courts which do it. 


sometimes it is public opinion. Often it is a 
newspaper. But always it is some American 
or American institution which is moved to 
act by what is right and by what is just. Just 


remember that. 
Right now we have many problems in this 


S and country. They are not always being solved 
g you as quickly or as well as we would tike. As a 
tS are Member of Congress I sometimes get impa- 
> you tient over the slowness of things—over the 


slowness of progress. I have introduced some 
pills which seem to be dying on the vine, 
pigeonholed in committee. One is to change 
the immigration laws to allow more good 
people who would make good Americans to 


vould come to this great country as your relatives 
at we and mine came here. Little seems to happen 
much on this bill. I get discouraged over it, some- 
ation times. 


But friends in the Congress tell me that the 
issue is not dead and will not die. That like- 
minded Members will continue to work to 
correct the injustices of the present law as 
they affect some groups. 

And as I see Congress in action I have rea- 
son to believe that decent-minded people will 
succeed in achieving any good purpose, but 
it takes work and patience and constant plug- 
ging away. 

The Congress can move fast in an emer- 
gency. It can move at lightning speed when 
there is a sudden crisis involving our country 
or our defense, 

But normally it moves slowly, deliberately. 
It takes infinite pains. It examines every 
comma and looks twice at every period. 
Everything the Senate does is painstakingly 
reviewed by the House, and vice versa. Bills 
may pass one House or another many times 
before the other one even agrees to consider 
them. Issues are sometimes resolved by the 
plain and ordinary and remarkable procedure 
of just letting them lie around long enough 
until time takes care of a bad situation. . 
That is not my idea of the right way to 
operate. We should face up these prob- 
lems and act on them. 

But sometimes we seem to lack not only the 
will but the wisdom to Know how to act on 
them or what to do. 

. For it is not always a simple matter of 
righting a wrong or improving a bad situa- 
tion. What we do to help one group or an- 
other in our midst may react adversely on 
some other . Bills to help a particular 
industry hurt another industry. Proposals to 
help one part of the country may react to 
damage the economy of another. 

This is not an argument for delay. It is 
rather an explanation for why there some- 
times are delays. , 

Basically all Members of Congress want to 
do the right thing for the country. But our 
views differ on this frequently. A majority 
can always act, but not always in such a way 
as to assure the justice of a majority cause. 
Sometimes it is a minority which has justice 
us onits side. What then? 

The answer is we must examine each pro- 
posal and each proposition with as much in- 
telligence and as much objectivity as pos- 
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dare not have one type of justice for the 
rich, and another for the poor.. We dare not 
bow and scrape before one group because 
they are powerful, and ride roughshod over 
another, because they have no way of get- 
ting back at us. 

In short, we have to be decent with each 
other. We have to recognize the elementary 
human dignity in each person. 

And we have to pass the kind of laws 
which also recognize humd@n™ rights, and 
human needs, and human dignity. 

We do not always succeed. When we fail, 
we should be told about it. It should be 
called to our attention. Americans have a 
right and a privilege to speak up and protest 
when they see a miscarriage of justice. 

The more we watch out for the other fel- 
low’s liberty, the safer our own will be. 

The more we protest injustice to someone 
else, the less likely are we to have injustice 
practiced on us. - 

The more we join in common undertakings 
to help the whole group, the whole school, 
the whole community, the whole country, the 
better off each and every one of us is going 
to be. 

That may be stating it too simply. But 
to me, that’s simply what it all amounts to. 

I am still a new Member of Congress. I 
have much yet to learn about the work. But 
I hope I never learn that to be a successful 
Member of Congress one has to unlearn the 
principles of decency and dignity and justice 
and friendship which to me are so funda- 
mental to the democratic process. I am sure 
it will not be necessary. 

And you boys and girls, as you grow older 
and take part in the life of the community, 
will find no better guides than the worde 
“liberty and justice for all.” 





1957 Graduates From Gruver, Tex., High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my great pleasure this week to 
welcome to Washington the 1957 high 
school graduates from Gruver, Tex., 
which is located in the 18th Congres- 
sional District of Texas that I have the 
honor to represent. The occasion of 
their visit to this Chamber was likely 
noted by this body in view of the fact 
they were, in my opinion, one of the finest 
looking and the most well-behaved 
groups we have seen forsome time. They 
were accompanied by the principal of 
Gruver High School, Mr. Ralph Eddins 
and Mrs. Eddins, and Gruver Elementary 
School Principal Mr. J. T. Hoy and Mrs. 
Hoy: This group has worked long and 
hard toward the realization of their sen- 
ior trip and they are, I believe, to be com- 
mended for their selection of an educa- 
tional itinerary. These 26 sons and 
daughters of Texas were Misses Barbara 
Wright, June Sloan, Luanna Olsen, Mar- 
garet Montgomery, Marietta Luttrull, 
Esther Kauffman, Kathryn Knutson, 
Jolene George, Rachel Harris, Suellen 
Hawkins, Gwen Arthur, Mary Lou 
Beamer, Barbara Charon, Adeline Dahl, 
Bonnie Drake, Janet Eddleman and Mary 
Lou Gordon; and Messrs. David Shapley, 
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Charles Beck, Fred Sturman, Billy Cox, 
E. C. Denns, Donald Heath, Dale Irwin, 
Larry Lewis, and Byron Peddy. 





The President’s Case Against Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including two articles from the Wall 
Street Journal on the subject of foreign 
aid. Both editorials are provocative and 
should be of interest as we come to con- 
sider the foreign-aid bill. 

The editorials follow: 

THE PRESIDENT’s CASE AGAINST FOREIGN AID 


Let us assume for a moment that President 
Eisenhower is correct when he says that to 
cut even a dollar out of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram would be reckless, would weaken the 
Nation and could lose both peace and free- 
dom. What does that actually mean? 

Mr. Eisenhower contends that without our 
military help overseas, we would have to 
spend many Dillions of dollars more on our 
own defense, put more men in uniform, and 
keep them there longer. If that is so, it 
plainly means that but for our aid the 42 
nations with which we are associated in de- 
fense treaties would do little or nothing in 
their own defense. 

And if that is true, it means in turn that 
these 42 nations have no real determination 
to oppose communism; they are building up 
their own defenses mainly because the United 
States helps them. If that is the case, they 
are highly unreliable allies. 

If all this, moreover, is the real signifi- 
cance of foreign aid, it clearly indicates we 
can never stop. To do so, ever, would be to 
bring the whole anti-Communist defense 
structure toppling down, since it presum- 
ably rests on nothing more substantial than 
handouts from Washington. 

The President, in fact, offers no hope that 
foreign aid will ever end. On the contrary, 
he seeks to establish the principle of per- 
manence, first by proposing to make mili- 
tary aid a direct charge against the Defense 
Department budget, and second by recom-— 
mending to Congress a long-range revolving 
loan fund for some types of economic aid. 
The program that was originally to last 4 
short years is now to be a program in per- 
petuity. : 

It is thus the bleakest kind of picture the 
President paints. For ourselves, we do not 
believe the outlook is all that bad. 


We doubt very much that the alternative 
to military aid is going it alone. We think a 
good many of our allies would make con- 
siderable defense efforts in their own self- 
interest and would remain allies, without any 
dollars from us. A nation like Britain has 
never been unaware of the need for military 
preparedness, or allergic to its national in- 
terest. Even now the British Government is 
giad to show, by developing its own hydrogen 
bomb, how much it can defend itself. 

Many other allies have powerful defense 
capabilities with which to deter the Commu- 
nists. What’s more, they would still come 
under the protective shield of the United 
States even without American military aid. 
The greatest deterrent to Communist ag- 
gression is not the number of jets in Europe 
or Formosa, but the United States treaty ob- 
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ligations to assist its allies should they be 
attacked. 

But if that is somehow not the case—if 
the allies are so crass and so blind that they 
will do little or nothing without our help and 
the assurance of our help forever—then God 
help us. Such allies would not be worth 
having in a showdown. 

In making this kind of argument, the ad- 
ministration is not making an argument for 
foreign aid. It is unwittingly making the 
strongest possible case against foreign aid. 


ForREIGN AID 


Tonight President Eisenhower is scheduled 
to make another appearance on television; 
his aim is to forestall cuts in the $3.8 billion 
foreign aid request made to Congress as part 
of his record $72 billion budget. : 

Now, starting with lend-lease, foreign aid 
has been with us in some form for almost 
20 years. Never has a country poured out 
so much to so many peoples beyond its bor- 
ders. For much of that period the time- 
honored American position of concentration 
on domestic affairs and avoidance of the 
foreign entanglement has been deeply sub- 
merged. 

The fact of the matter is that, in having 
to carry his case to the people over the air- 
waves, the President is pointing up that 
fact that the people are now disillusioned 
with this 20 years of foreign-aid programs. 
One place this disillusionment shows up is in 
Congress; Congress is a great mirror of 
major trends in the thinking of the people, 
Only a few years ago the most “isolationist’’- 
minded Congressmen were saying of foreign 
aid—yes, it’s necessary and I’m all for it; 
what we must reduce is waste in the pro- 

am. 

But this has now become the position of 
the “interventionist” wing in Congress. For 
example, in a television panel discussion 
recently, Senator Case, the New Jersey Re- 
publican, was the only one of four Senators 
to defend the aid program fully; and he 
thought “waste” could be reduced. A one- 
time foreign-aid advocate, though a less- 
enthusiastic one, is Senator O’MAHONEY, of 
Wyoming. He declared that the administra- 
tion was “neglecting America and taking care 
of the other nations of the world.” — 

Reasons for the disillusionment of the 
ple are not hard to pin down. It is not just 
that taxes continue at a high level. It is not 
just that inflation continuesto chip away at 
salaries and savings. ‘There is the overriding 
fact that foreign aid just hasn’t seemed to 
have gotten the country anywhere. 

Just since the end of World War II some 
$55 billion has been rushed abroad, much of 
it to hold back communism. But where 
communism has been held back there is the 
very great question of whether it wouldn't 
have been held back anyway. And in some 
places where contributions have been made, 
the people there have come to regard the aid 
as a@ permanent price for not going Commu- 
nist. Then there are cases—as in the Middle 
East recently—where offers of aid have been 
more embarrassing to anti-Communist forces 
than of help to them; offers of dollars were 
offered as proof by pro-Reds that the United 
States was about to take over the country. 

Certainly the record is not a clear one. 
But it is just as clear that sweeping asser- 
tions that this or that appropriaiton is sacro- 
sanct because it will hold back communism 
are not enough. Clearly what the people re- 
quire are some specific examples of how for- 
eign aid has done what it was supposed to do. 

The administration must have some favor- 
able examples to set against the case of In- 

donesia—freed as a Dutch colony from the 
Japanese with American help, backed in its 
drive for independence from the Dutch by 
this country, granted dollar help and now— 
so its leaders anncunce—looking to Moscow 
for precept in molding itself into a nation. 
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In grappling with the realities of today’s 
foreign affairs the public has begun to ask 
some questions. If there is reason why we 
should now provide the additional billions 
being asked, the President should supply it— 
with a detailed rundown of facts and figures, 
of who has been saved from what and by 
whom. Ringing slogans, after 20 years of 
them, have lost their impact on the Amer- 
ican people. 





Smoke ’Em Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with a 
staggering national debt, a $7.4 billion 
annual interest charge, a $70-plus bil- 
lion budget, and taxpayers entitled to re- 
lief, will someone please tell me why 
the Congress—supposedly the people’s 
Representatives—have insisted on keep- 
ing in operation the expensive and un- 
needed Murphy Army Hospital in Walt- 
ham, Mass.; the expensive and unneeded 
Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs, 
Ark.? 

The very efficient Secretary of the 
Army, Wilber Brucker, Michigan’s for- 
mer Attorney General and Governor, 
has vigorously protested this waste. 

Congressman Forp, who represents 
Kent and Ottawa Counties, and who is 
a member of the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations, which 
will bring the bill carrying these items 
to the floor, has called attention to the 
fact that the 1956 and 1957 appropria- 
tion bills kept these two hospitals in op- 
eration, despite the fact they were not 
needed. ~ 

Congressman Forp further disclosed 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Department to comply with the congres- 
sional directive to keep the hospitals op- 
erating by funneling patients to them 
from other areas, this year there was an 
average of but 68 to 77 patients a day 
in the 405-bed Arkansas hospital, while 
the hospital staff carried 313, doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—444 attendants for one patient. 
The Murphy 450-bed hospital had a pa- 
tient load of from-85 to 95 a day, and it, 
too, carried a staff of over 300 doctors, 
nurses, military, and civilian attend- 
ants—3'% attendants to one patient. 

The Congress often charges the Ex- 
ecutive Departments—and especially 
armed services—with being responsibie 
for the waste of our tax dollars. For 
this w in operating these two hespi- 
tals, is not the Congress responsible? 





mately $1,043,000 each year thereafter. 


* course, vote to put them to other use, 


“by our forces. 
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is determined that, if a similar rule ;, 
proposed, he will ask for a record vote. 
that, in any event, he intends to figy; 
the appropriation when the bill come 
before the House. 

Unless the Congress supports him, ;; 
will have ne logical reason for complain. 
ing about waste or extravagance in kx. 
ecutive Departments. 

The House is continually investigating 
the influences behind wasteful appro. 
priations. It certainly would be inter. 
esting to know who is responsible {or 
continuing in operation these two un. 
needed expensive hospitals. I shall, of 





Wholly Indefensible 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as 4 
former member of our armed services 
who saw service abroad, I continue to be 
interested in our troops now serving in 
many. lands, and the conditions under 
which they serve. I desire to commend 
my colieague from Ohio, Mr. Bow, for 
the prompt and courageous action which 
he took a week ago to endeavor to pre- 
vent the surrender of one of our service- 
men to the Japanese authorities for 
prosecution on a homicide charge. The 
Japanese claim: the right to prosecute 
the soldier for an incident occurring in 
the performance of this soldier’s duty 
assignment, on a reservation occupied 


Trial by “the Japanese in this case 
would be a rank violation of thg pro- 
visions. of the agreement with Japan as 
to the status of our forces there. I feel 
sure that Mr. Bow’s protests were in- 
strumental in inducing the decision by 
the Secretary of Defense to hold up the 
surrender of the serviceman and to re- 
view the decision. 

The indignation of the Nation at the 
action first contemplated by the Far East 
Command has been ably expressed in an 
editorial in the Plain Dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 19, 1957, as follows: 

WHOLLY INDEFENSIBLE 

Defense. Secretary Charles E. Wilson has 
thrown a temporary roadblock into plans of 
United States military authorities in the 
Far East to turn over an American soldier 
to a Japanese court for trial on manslaughter 
charges. Charges had been made against the 
GI, even though he was on duty and under 
orders when a Japanese female looter was 
fatally injured on a United States firing 
range north of Tokyo. 

A complete review has been ordered by 

Here are the facts: 

The woman who was killed was stealing 
scrap metal, despite repeated warnings. The 
soldier, Specialist 3/c William S. Girard, 
of Ottawa, Ill., fired a blank mortar shell 


casing as a warning to Japanese civilians t0 
leave the area. He didn’t even aim the 
weapon, but by an odd chance the shel! cas- 
ing hit the woman. 
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The incident, which occurred on the Camp 
weir firing range last January, aroused in- 
tense feeling in Japan. Japanese authori- 
ties demanded that Specialist Girard be 
charged with manslaughter and tried in 
Japanese courts. 

The United Press said that the decision to 
surrender the soldier for civilian trial was 
made by Rear Adm. Miles H. Hubbard, second 
in command of operations and administra- 
tion of the United States Far East Command. 
Hubbard admitted he was setting a prece- 
dent in permitting an American serviceman 
to be tried in a civil court for his action 
while on duty at a United States military 


end American officer said: “Girard won’t 
have @ chance with that Japanese jury.” 
An American Embassy official said he thought 
the American action “stinks. * * * We ap- 
parently consider the man expendable.” 
Whether the Japanese, having made their 
point, will mete out outrageous punishment 
remains to be seen. The Supreme Court in 
Tokyo, following the announcement that Gi- 
rard would be turned over to Japanese au- 
thorities, directed the Maebaski prosecutor's 
office to indict the American on a charge of 
accidental manslaughter. 
We agree with the officer who said that 
the action smelled. An American soldier, 
doing his duty as he saw it, has been for- 
saken by his country and turned over to 
those who, Only a few short years ago were 
our bitter, fanatical enemies. What effect 
this unprecedented action will have on mo- 


iS a 
‘ices 


0 be rale is perfectly obvious. 
> in Certainly we want to get along with Japan, 
ider who is no longer our enemy. But to sacrifice 


end one American soldier in the interests of 
for maintaining amicable relations with our for- 
Lich mer enemy is monstrous, morally wrong, and 


Te. wholly indefensible. 
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Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of trials and tribulations in 
the present complex national and inter- 
national problems such as the foreign 
aid program, it would be well for us to 
clear our minds by giving thought to 
some of the finer facts of life. 
Therefore, as part, of my remarks I as 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcRESSIONAL REcorD, an 
article appearing in the June issue of 
the Royal Arch Mason on the life of a 
great man, Senator George G. Vest of 
Missouri, including his famous eulogy 
to the dog as man’s best friend. The life 
and activities of Senator Vest is closely 
associated with the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor of representing. 
The article follows:. 
A bronze monument to commemorate a 
hound dog—a Missouri hound dog. 
Yes, that is what the citizens ef Warrens- 
burg, Mo., wish to do, and for which they are 
seeking donations from all friends of dogs 
wheresoever situated. The movement has 
the support of the chamber of commerce of 
that city and the appeals are being made on 
radio and television. 

Yet, the man who made Old Drum fa- 
mous lies under a very unpretentious stone 


has 
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in the local cemetery. Vest was a native 
Kentuckian, born at Frankfort im that State, 
December 6, 1830, for that day, he had an 
excellent education, graduating at Centre 
College and Transylvania University (1853). 

It was by chance he became a Missourian, 
for he had started for California, when at 
the little town of Georgetown, Mo., he was 
detained by a stagecoach accident. It was 
there he defended a Negro on a murder 
charge; while the Negro was freed, yet he 
was hung—we should say lynched. And the 
young lawyer found it advisable to leave 
town. In 1856 he opened a law office in 
Boonville, Mo.; in 1860 he was elected to the 
Missouri legislature, and likewise a presi- 
dential elector. In the legislature he showed 
his southern interest by introducing reso- 


lutions favoring the South; he attended the 


rebel legislature in Neosho in 1861 when he 
resigned his Missouri Legislature job to ac- 
cept one as senator in the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

When the war was over he returned to 
Missouri, opening a law ‘office in Sedalia in 
partnership with Col. John F. Philips, and 
it was while in Sedalia that he became coun- 
sel for the celebrated hound-dog case. 

There was nothing complex about the 
case. Lon Hornsby, a local character in that 
area had shot a hound dog, Old Drum, be- 
longing to one Charles Burden; Burden took 
to the law to avenge Old Drum’s death, hir- 
ing Colonel Vest as his attorney. Vest, in 
a colorful address, praised the dog in such a 
way as to raise the emotions of the jury which 
turned in a verdict in favor of Vest’s client. 
The trial took place in Warrensburg, Mo., in 
1870, and 87 years later, the name of Old 
Drum and his defender is still a classic in 
Missouri. 

Later Vest was sent to Congress, 1879, and 
returned three times. In 1903, he retired, 
locating at Sweet Springs, Mo., where on 
August 9, 1904 he passed away. In Congress 
he made a name for himself in working for 
the interest of national parks, fair treatment 
for the Indian, and the St. Louis exposition 
of 1904. . 

What did Vest say, in his closing remarks 
of the trial, which won the unanimous ver- 
dict of the jury? 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care, may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we trust with 
our iness and our good name, may be- 
come traitors to their faith. 

“The money that a man has, he may lose. 
It flies away from him when he needs it most. 
A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill considered action. 

“The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with 
us may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
@ man can have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 


log. 

“A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity, 
in health, and in sickness. He will sleep on 
the cold ground where the wintry winds blow, 
and the snow drives fierce, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer; he will lick the 
wounds and sores that come from encounter 
with the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
@ prince. 

“When all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wing and reputation falls 
pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
in its journey through the heavens. If 

drives the master forth an outcast 
world, friendless and homeless, the 
dog asks no higher privilege than 


ae 
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that of its company to guard against danger, 
to fight his enemies, 

“And when comes the last scene, and 
death takes the master in his embrace and 
his body is laid away in the cold, cold ground, 
no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his graveside will the nobie 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true, even in death.” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, but they affirmed the decision of the 
lower court, upholding the decision of the 
jury, that: 

“A dog is man’s best friend.” 

(Colonel Vest was made a Royal Arch Mason 
February 28, 1868 in Sedalia (Mo.) Chapter 
No. 18; Colonel Phillips, his law partner, was 
likewise a Freemason.) 





Letter to Eisenhower 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a letter by the distinguished superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Charles- 
ton, the Honorable William Robert 
Gaines. This has to do with the Presi- 
dent’s changed position on Federal aid 
to education. 

The letter follows: 

CHARLESTON CiTy SCHOOLS, 
Charleston, S. C., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I write this with 
the. small hope that it might come to your 
personal attention. I write only from my 
deep concern for education. To emphasize 
that my concern is honest I-must add that 
education is my life’s work; my father, 
brother, and uncle are presidents of respecta- 
ble colleges (Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Wofford College, and Hampton-Sydney 
College); and many others of my family 
of this and preceding generations have 
worked conscientiously and with some effect 
in educating the youth of America. 

I write this with no intention of personal 
criticism, but only in an effort to discover 
what reasons have impelled you to reverse 
your former and apparently strong convic- 
tions concerning general Federal subsidies 
for education. 

Recently, the editor of the Charleston Eve- 
ning Post quoted, in part, a letter you, as 
President of Columbia University, wrote in 
1949 to the House Education Subcommittee. 
Since this is a responsible newspaper, I as- 
sume the quotation is correct. It reads: 

* “I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. 

“Such a policy would * * * completely 
decry and defeat the watchful economy that 
comes through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues. * * * 

“Very frankly, I firmly believe that the 
army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and the greater 
dependence upon the Federal Treasury are 
really more dangerous to our form of gov- 
ernment than any external threat that can 
be arrayed against us.” 
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What you wrote then I believe now. Fur- 
thermore, we both know that education is 
significantly different from such inanimate 
concerns as highways, dams, or the dollar 
return from cotton or corn crops. Educa- 
tion deals with the minds of men. This 
vital function concerned with what men 
think and believe, must be insulated from 
the faintest suggestion of centralized au- 
thority. 

South Carolinians are faced with an edu- 
cational responsibilfty unsurpassed by any 
State. The percentage of the State’s popu- 
lation in public schools probably ranks first 
among our States, and, unfortunately, the 
per capita income of the citizens ranks near 
the bottom. Yet the people of South Caro- 
lina have resolved to make the sacrifices nec- 
essary for the education of children and are 
courageously approaching fhe solution of 
providing decent schools. If citizens of 
other States feel as strongly about the neces- 
sity for adequate schools as their elected 
representatives loudly proclaim, they cer- 
tainly can do the same. South Carolina’s 
case clearly indicates there is no lack of 
State or local ability to finance school con- 
struction. 

With arguments camouflaged by highly de- 
batable statistics, the fervent advocates of 
a general subsidy must be contending one 
of two things: 

Either that the Federal Government 
should become deeply involved in the plan- 
ning of public education (and from personal 
experience, I can testify that some educators 
believe this), or that if citizens of the vari- 
ous localities are too lethargic to care, wise 
ones in authority must make up for their 
stupidity—and this line of reasoning com- 
pletely negates the very essence of democ- 
racy. 

I regret that I feel. it necessary, because 
of tension recently generated, to add that 
my conviction concerning a general Federal 
subsidy for education was the same prior to 
the new Supreme Court’s school-race rulings 
and is something quite apart from my atti- 
tude toward these rulings. 

Knowing that my hope is virtually impos- 
sible, still I wish I could hear personally 
from you as to why you have so completely 
reversed your feelings concerning this mat- 
ter of ultimate concern to all Americans. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM ROBERT GAINES, 
Superintendent. 





The President’s Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from my constituent is 
typical of the encouraging support which 
is mounting for President Eisenhower’s 
program. and budget: 

Burra.o, N. Y., May 22, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RaDWAN: Listening last 
night to the President's spirited address, I 
thought of you, and recalled that, if I re- 
member correctly, you had earlier announced 
your support of his budget. That took in- 
dependence and courage then, and it must 
have taken more since, while the opposition 
has been gathering momentum. But I have 
never had reason to think you short of either 
independence or courage—on the contrary. 
I have been meaning to write you in com- 
mendation of your stand. But I was busy 
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getting ready to go away on vacation, which 
I did last weekend. * * * 

But I cannot wait longer to urge that you 
do not succumb to the current 
ting tax-cutting hysteria, but stand fast in 
the President’s support. I wish he had sup- 
ported himself sooner and more vigorously. 
But better late than never. I do not see how 
any patriot can desert him now. 

Cordially yours, 
C. I, CLAFLIN, 





Arkansas Library Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very pleased to receive a report 
from the Arkansas Library Commission 
of the use of the first Federal aid funds 
for rural libraries in Arkansas. The 
Commission is to be congratulated upon 
its splendid work for libraries throughout 
the State. The detailed pians it has 
made for utilizing this Federal assistance 
are admirable. It seems to me that these 
plans establish a pattern that might well 
be followed by States having similar li- 
brary problems. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I should like to include a 
letter from Mrs. Kar] Neal, executive sec- 
retary of the commission, describing 
these plans: 

ARKANSAS LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Brooks Hays, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: On April 1 the Arkansas 
Library Commission received the first check 
for Federal aid to public | es in the State. 
This check was for $40,000. We had hoped 
that the Congress would approve the full ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000, since Arkansas’ 
share would have been approximately 
$160,000. However, we are grateful for the 





given the State library by the Arkan- 
sas Legislature. The and the trustees of 
the Arkansas Commission are ready 
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which will inspire our people to a better ug 
as well as a better support of the local publi, 
library. 

Federal money will be used to encourage 
the development of multicounty units jy 
our State. A well qualified librarian cay 
administer a program of library service for 
several counties with the assistance of loca) 
people qualified to work with direction from 
a head librarian. 

The Arkansas Library Commission { 
spending one-half of the first grant for the 
purchase of new books to be used in the 
establishment of library service for rura) 
people now lacking a local public library, 
Two bookmobiles have been purchased fo; 
use in demonstrating the value of library 
service. These bookmobiles have been or- 
dered and should be delivered for use early 
in July. The first time you are at home 
we would like for you to inspect these book. 
mobiles and to visit the Arkansas Library 
Commission so“that we may show you the 
new books and the new service which will be 
available because of your support of the 
Library Services Act. 

I have been librarian at the Arkansas 
Library Commission since 1952. Each year 
we have found it increasingly difficult to 
operate this library in a creditable way on 
the appropriation of $153,850. Good books 
cost money. Qualified personnel sufficient in 
number to accomplish our goal also cost 
money. We are trying to build a foundation 
for the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunity, especially for adults in our State, 
many of whom because of economic need 
left school before graduation. We feel that 
our greatest asset is the quality of our peo- 
ple. The librarians and trustees in the pub- 
lic libraries of Arkansas are a dedicated 
group of people. They have their finger on 
the pulse of our communities. Give them 
an adequate book collection, a means of 
transporting the books to isolated areas and 
we will see an improved way of living in 
Arkansas. fs 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES NEAL, 
Executive Secretary and Librarian. 





Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
Pays Tribute to the Late Honorable 
Bruce A. Campbell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE = 
OF ILLINOIS anc 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Friday, May 24,1957 d 


Mr:PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day; May 15, national leaders of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
gathered at Belleville, Ill., to pay tribute 
to the memory of one of its outstanding 
members and a past grand exalted 
ruler, the late Honorable Bruce A. 
Campbell. 

Bruce A. Campbell was a national 
leader of the Elks for many years. He 
served as grand exalted ruled in 1918-19. 
After leaving the highest office that could 
be given to him by his associates in that 
great organization, he continued an 
active part in the many worthwhile pro- 
grams of the Elks. He devoted much of 
his time on a voluntary basis to the good 
of the organization. He was particularly 
interested in the Elks magazine, and for 
a long time was one of the chief pro- 
moters of that publication. 
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a past grand exalted ruler, James R. 
Nicholson, in commenting on Bruce 
Urage campbell’s interest in Elkdom stated 
ts in that he was one of the most brilliant 


jeaders that the order ever had, and with 
that a I think every member of 
every lodge of Elks in the country will 


ee. 
weruee Campbell was my personal 
friend for a period of over 30 years. I 
have never known a finer man or a more 
yaluable citizen not only in his home 
community but in his State and in his 
ation. 
“onder leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I ericlose herewith an article 


am from the Belleville News-Democrat of 
100k- Thursday, May 16, giving an account of 
brary the observance in Belleville, to which I 


have referred: 

E.xpoM Pays HicH TrisurE TO CAMPBELL 
High officials of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks yesterday. ~fternoon paid 
tribute to the late Attorney Lruce A. Camp- 


it = bell in the dedication of a mausoleum at Mt. 
Y on Hope Cemetery. Mr. Campbell’s widow, now 
00ks living in Phoenix, Ariz., unveiled the mauso- 


leum after ceremonies conducted by Elk lead- 
ers and local ministers. 

The monument was erected to perpetuate 
the good deeds of the one for whom it is 
directed,” Dr. N. H. Feder, past grand trustee 
from Belleville, told those in attendance. 
“Today, as Bruce Campbell has dedicated to 
Elkdom, let us go down on record as dedicat- 
ing Elkdom to him.” 

Mr. Campbell, a retired attorney who lived 
in Belleville until 1954, and who died Septem- 
ber 29, 1955, at the age of 75, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
served as grand exalted ruler of the Elks in 
1918-19. 

“A diplomat of first rank,” Joseph B. Kyle, 
past grand exalted ruler, said at the cere- 
monies of the former leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party and director of several corpora- 
tions. “He always accepted the challenge 
given him,” Kyle said. 

Tributes were rendered by Kyle, Feder, and 
Grand Exalted Ruler Fred L. Bohn. Msgr. 
F. A. Kaiser, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
opened the program with the invocation and 
the Reverend Alfred F. Schroeder, pastor of 
Christ Evangelical and Reformed Church de- 
livered the benediction. . 

Past Grand Exalted Ruler James R. Nichol- 
. son, present committee chairman of New 
York and general manager of the Elks’ maga- 
zine, delivered the opening address. A mil- 
lion members make up the Elks membership 
and “Bruce Campbell was one of the most 
——— leaders that the order ever had,” he 
Among the Elks dignitaries in attendance 
were Past Grand'‘Exalted Rulers John S. Mc- 
Clelland, of Atlanta, Ga.; and Earl E. James, 
of Oklahoma City. Lee A. Donaldson, Chi- 


g in 


in. 


Elks 
able 








a cago, grand secretary, was also in attendance. 
ing 
ited 
A. Irresponsibility in Handling the 
nal Lives of Our GI’s 
He ; 
19, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
uld or 
t 
= HON. DANIEL A. REED 
ro- OF NEW YORK 
of IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. _ Monday, April 29,1957) 
for Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 


ing vigorous 

citizens, especially from members of the 
bar, with reference to the surrender of 
an American soldier to a Japanese court 
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trial on @ manslaughter charge. The 
facts appear in the clipping which I am 
including as a part of my remarks. 
Without going into the facts other 
than appear in the clipping, I hope that 
this will cause the Government to take 
note of this, and not permit the slaugh- 
ter of this boy by the Japanese author- 
ities. 
The article follows: 
Unirep States To Permit JaP Triat or GI In 
Duty DeaTH—CASE SETS PRECEDENT; WOMAN 
KILLED ON RANGE 


Toxkro.—United States military author- 
ities, in an unprecedented action, agreed 
Thursday to surrender an American soldier 
to a Japanese court trial on a manslaughter 
charge. é 

The charge is based on the accidental 
shooting of a Japanese woman on an Amer- 
ican firing range. 

She was killed by a blank mortar shell 
fired as a warning to Japanese civilians to 
leave the area. 

Sp3c. William S. Girard, of Ottawa, Ill., 
fired the mortar. _ 

The incident, which occurred on the Camp 
Weir range January 30, aroused intense feel- 
ing in Japan. Japanese authorities de- 
manded that Girard be charged with man- 
slaughter. 

The decision to surrender Girard for 
civilian trial was made by Rear Adm. Miles 
H. Hubbard, second in command of opera- 
tions and administration of the Far East 
Command. 

He admitted that he was setting a prece- 
dent in permitting a United States service- 
man to be tried in a civil court for his actions 
while on duty at a United States base. 

One American officer who refused to be 
quoted by name said, “Girard won’t have a 
chance with that Japanese jury.” 

A United States Embassy official, who said 
it would be worth my job to be quoted, said 
the American action stinks. 

“We apparently consider the man expend- 
able,” he said. ' 

Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II said he 
has been kept fully informed of the action 
but said he is in no position to approve or 
disapprove. 

Many United States officers said the woman 
had no business on an American firing range. 
They said she and other civilians were steal- 
ing scrap metal and were aware of the danger. 

. Admiral Hubbard said the official military 
position still is that Girard was on duty and 
under orders when the woman was killed and 
therefore not subject to Japanese trial. 

However, he said, after days of conferences 
with Japanese officials the military command 
decided to release Girard to the Japanese 
because of the interpretation of conditions of 
the agreement between the two countries. 





The Issue Is Still Constitutional 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a splendid article written by 
Mr. Ross Valentine, which appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch early 
this week, entitled “The Issue Is Still 
Constitutional.” This is a most perti- 
nent article and deals with a subject 
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which is of tremendous interest to all of 


In the 3 years that have elapsed since 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
segregation there has been brought 
about a considerable change in the feel- 
ings of many people throughout the 
country, who are coming to realize the 
precarious position faced by our people 
as a result of this and other recent ac- 
tions regarding the so-called civil rights 
question. To my mind, one of the most 
dangerous threats that has faced our 
people in many years is the pending civil 
rights bill which would destroy many of 
the liberties now enjoyed by our people. 
Mr. Valentine has, from the beginning, 
fully understood the dangers in this 
proposed legislation, and I feel that his 
comments here are certainly worthy of 
consideration. 

I commend this article to the reading 
of the Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

THE Issue Is STILL CONSTITUTIONAL 


Friday was the third anniversary of an 
event unique in the history of this country. 
Nine political appointees in black robes arro- 
gated to themselves the right and power to 
rewrite the Constitution, specifically by dele- 
tion of article X of the Bill of Rights, which 
states that— 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, ner prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Article X has been cited innumerable times 
during the past 3 years. I intend to do 
so as long as there are ribbons to be had 
for Underwood typewriters. 

The language of that article is flawlessly 
clear. Interpretation is unnecessary; except, 
of course, for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Either they don’t know what it 
means, or deliberately erased it from their 
minds. For their benefit, and the benefit of 
less august citizens I will elaborate the 
obvious. 

The article means that any power not con- 
ferred on the Federal Government, and not 
specifically denied to governments of sover- 
eign States, are consigned to the States, or 
may be wielded by the people themselves, 
i. e., by resorting to constitutionality pre- 
scribed amendatory procedure. 

Surely it does not require a legally trained 
mind, or exceptional inellectual powers, to 
understand that. 

Article X is the keystone which holds the 
arch of checks and balances in place. Knock 
out the keystone and you destroy the struc- 
ture of American freedom. 

Article X is explicit, definite, mandatory. 

Under the Constitution it cannot be 
changed or deleted—except with the consent 
of the people of the several States. 

I have studied the Warren school decision 
and pertinent analyses and comments by 
statesmen, politicians, constitutional law- 
yers, labor leaders, clergymen, and commen- 
tators. Pro or con, they all agree on one 
point: that the decision was based—not on 
the language of the Constitution—but on 
moral or ethical concepts. To use the precise 
language of Mr. Chief Justice Warren’s re- 
vealing footnote, “And see generally Myrdal, 
the American Dilemma,” Myrdal is a Marx- 
ist moralist. 

Now, let us assume, that separate schools 
for Negroes and white children are, indeed, 
immoral; that the arrangement prevailing 
in Southern States, is based on bias and that 
bias is per se unethical and undemocratic. 

Would that assumption make the High 
Court decision constitutional? 

Would it alter the language of the Con- 
stitution? 
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Would that assumption alter the consti- 
tutional basis of our Government, based not 
on men’s passions or opinion but on law? 

To believe that it does would be to main- 
tain (as Hitler and Stalin did) that the end 
always justifies the means. Once we sub- 
scribe to that immoral concept, we may as 
well bow the knee to the overlordship of 
Moscow. 

When politically appointed judges, includ- 
ing men devoid of judicial experience, are 
permitted to set themselves up as moral 
arbiters, instead of guardians of written law, 
totalitarianism is just around the corner. 

“Oh well,” say the one-worlders and the 
integrationists, “he’s hiding his racial preju- 
dices under legalistic reasoning.” Or, “he’s 
pandering to the bias of the white majority.” 
Both assumptions are false. 

I sat down to dinner, some 30 years ago, 
with a Negro clergyman at the home of a 
Jersey gentleman, and felt it was my “un- 
alienable right” to do so. If I chose to do 
so in Richmond that would be my business. 
Freedom to choose one’s associates is an 
inseparable part of all freedom. 

But no one is going to coerce me into in- 
voluntary acceptance of a patently uncon- 
stitutional court decision that would de- 
prive the people of this or any other State 
of the right to run their own schools as 
they see fit. 

Proponents of forcible integration profess 
to be fighting for “racial justice.” But racial 
justice works both ways. It also means the 
right of people of any race to send their 
children to schools where they will be with 
their own. 

What's immoral about that? 





You Can Have Good Mail Service, If— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the people of our Nation have 
suddenly become interested in the opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, -but 
many of the problems involved in the 
terrific task of handling about 60 bil- 
lion pieces of mail a year are not gen- 
erally known. 

Recently, the U. S. News & World Re- 
port arranged an exclusive interview 
with Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield who has provided the 
readers of that publication with first- 
hand answers to many of the questions 
presently being discussed with respect 
to the Post Office Department. This in- 
terview appears in the current issue of 
U. S. News & World Report and I feel 
that it is sufficiently enlightening te be 
included at this point in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. SUMMERFIELD. Before I answer your 
questions, I wish to make some general ob- 
servations. The spotlight of nationwide 
publicity has been focused on the Post Of- 
fice Department recently to an unprecedent- 
ed degree. 

This interest grew out of the inadequacies 
of our budget, which led to a forced cutback 
in accustomed mail service over the weekend 
of April 18, 1957. 

While we did not plan it this way, this 
emergency has probably been helpful for the 
Post Office Department. 
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Today many more citizens understand that 
their post office must have everybody’s help 
if this Nation is to have the postal service 
our people deserve and expect. 

The Post Office Department faces many 
serious problems. 

Its buildings are out of date, overcrowded, 
poorly located. 

It lacks modern equipment and is strug- 
gling to handle an ever-growing volume of 
mail by old-fashioned hand-labor methods. 

It is charging 1932 prices for most services. 
Meanwhile its costs have more than doubled, 
just as household and business expenses 
have. 

It loses more than half a billion dollars a 
year. It losses total total more than $5 
billion since 1945. , 

No one in the present management of the 
Post Office Department is satisfied with the 
mail service. We know it is better than it 
was, but we also know it is not good enough. 
You can have good mail service if certain 
things are done. 

We have plans well underway to attain 
our goal, which is the next-day delivery of a 
letter between any two cities in the United 
States. . 

In the meantime, the Department has two 
immediate objectives. 

The first is to increase postage rates on 
first-, second-, and third-class mail so that 
the Department can operate on a more nearly 
break-even basis. Doing so would mean 
that the actual users of the mails would pay 
more of the costs which are now paid by the 
taxpayers. 

And a half billion dollars of new revenue 
a year from more equitable postal rates would 
help balance the Federal budget and con- 
tribute to tax reductions. ry 

The second objective is to accelerate a 
long-range—possibly 10-year—program to 
build and modernize post-office buildings 
and develop modern mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment to speed mail through post 
offices 30 to 50 percent faster than-is now 
possible. Unless the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Post Office Department are mod- 
ernized, we face a gradual deterioration and 
eventual breakdown of our postal service as 
the mail volume continues to increase. 

Now, you’ve been hearing some misleading 
statements for a long-time. These imply 
that the Post Office is a “great public-service 
organization” and as such has always lost 
a great deal of money, and that isn’t any 
different from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Defense, the Treas- 
ury or any of the other departments of the 
Government which are supported mainly by 
general tax funds. This is sheer 
disseminated by a few large mail users re- 


only $33 million a year. During that period 
the Post Office Department absorbed in this 
$33-million figure the cost of franked mail 
for Members of the distribution 
of mail for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and airline subsidies. 

You will note on 


years, and during periods of national emer- 
gency the Def Department takes care o: 
the cost of tion of service mail, which 
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Government has the largest budget in pear,. 
time history. But so is our gross national 
product, and so are the demands which mys, 
he met by Government to assure the yj. 
tion’s security. 
It is vital to the Nation’s welfare tp; 
budget cuts not be made in a haphazar 
manner or for political purposes 
As far as the Post Office Department is cop. 
cerned, it is essential that any budget revie, 
be based on an understanding of the fact, 
that differentiate this huge business)ix. 
operation within Government from othe 
branches of the executive department. 
In 1952, the last year under my predeces. 
sor, Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson, the 
deficit in the Post Office Department was $79) 
million, an alltime high. [See photo-chay 
on page 67.] In 1953, we succeeded in re. 
ducing it to $625 million, and progressively 
to $222 million in 1956, and in 1957, which 
ends on this coming June 30, an estimateg 
$211 million and an estimated $178 million 
in 1958. a 
This reduction, exceeding $500 million, wa; 
due to efficiencies and economies through 
management improvements, increased par. 
cel-post and foreign mail rates, payment of 
postage by Congress and Government agen. 
cies, and transfer of airline subsidies from 
the Post Office Department to the Civ 
Aeronautics Board. These airline subsidies 
now can be scrutinized by. the appropria. 
tions committees of the Congress—which 
they never had an opportunity to do before~ 
because heretofore the Post Office had to pay 
as a subsidy the figure the Civil Aeronautics 
Board submitted tc us, and we had nothing 
to say about it. They set the rates and the 
amount of the subsidy, and we, of course, 
had to pay it. 
So when we asked to have this changed, 
we did it for two reasons: One, I wanted to 
have a clean budget in the Post Office De. 
partment. Second, I believe in the processes 
that we have developed through the years in 
this country where the appropriations com- 
mittees should have a chance to review care- 
fully all budgets, including airline subsidies, 
AS DEFICIT WAS CUT, CONGRESS ADDED NEW 
EXPENSES 
Meanwhile, as the basic postal deficit was 
being reduced, new expenses were being 
added, mostly by actions of the Congress. 
They added 25 millions in 1953 to our costs, 
47 millions in 1954, another 105 millions in 
1955, another 242 millions in 1956 and an- 
other 304 millions in 1957—and an estimated 
amount of $473 million in 1958. 
This $473 million includes such items 4 
these: y increases of $207 million; fringe 
benefits of $59 million; retirement-fund con- 
tributions, $132 million; increase in capital 
expenditures over 1952 of $47 million. Now 
this last was the only item over which the 
Post Office Department had any infiuence— 
for the replacement of worn-out equipment 
of one kind or another in the post offices 
throughout the country, and new equipment 
for new post offices. Finally, there was $28 
million in rate increases for the railroads in 
1953, making, as I say, a total of $473 million. 
Furthermore, the estimated $651 million 
deficit in 1958 does not include pending rail- 
rate increases, further employee pay it- 
creases or fringe benefits, and the facilities- 
modernization of the Department 
costing a minimum of $110 million per year 
for the next 5 years. 
The meaning here is simple. If we had 
continued to operate under 1952 standards, 
we would today have a yearly postal deficit 
in excess of $1 billion. 
So I feel that the administration has done 
its homework insofar as an effective effort 
is concerned to improve its efficiency nd 
reduce the deficit of the Post Office Depalt- 


ment during the past 4 years. 
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It is @ rather common practice to com- 


y 24 


Peace. plain about the number of people on the 
tional Federal payroll. 

1 Must But let’s see what has happened in the 
le Na. post Office Department. 


In 1949, there were 517,690 employees on 


> that the Post Office payroll. 

hazard In 1952, there were 523,757. 

Poses, In 1955, there were 511,613, and in 1956 
S Con. there were 508,587. 


None of these figures includes the tem- 


review 
> facts porary employees we add at Christmastime. 
esslike So again, in this area, we feel we have im- 


Other proved our efficiency. And we haven’t done 
that by firing employees on a wholesale 
pasis. The reductions are due to attrition, 
retirement, and deaths among our 500,000 
employees. 

The reeent dilemma of the Post Office De- 
partment in requiring more money to con- 
tinue accustomed mail service through the 
fourth quarter of this fiscal year was due 
arily to the high rate of prosperity the 
Nation is enjoying, and to reasons beyond 
our control. 

The Post Office Department needed an ad- 
ditional $47 million because the American 
ple are now sending nearly three-fourths 
of a billion more pieces of mail this year 
than we estimated 18 months ago that they 
would; because we must pay the higher 
wages to postal employees voted by the 
Congress; and because 1.3 million more 
homes and 250,000 more business concerns 
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wal needed delivery service. To have denied 
fore— these American citizens regular mail service 
to pay would have been unthinkable. 

autics COULD NOT SPEND MONEY WE DID NOT HAVE 


thing 
id the 
ourse, 


The need for extra money—supplemental 
appropirations, they are called—is common 
and often unavoidable in the Post Office De- 
partment, In the past 20 years additional 
funds were needed in all expect 3 years. 
During these 3 years, 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
the Eisenhower postal administration re- 
turned $235 million of unspent money to the 
Treasury Out of funds appropriated to the 
Post Office Department by the Congress. 

The need for this additional money to 
continue regular mail service the last quarter 
of this fiscal year was first made known to 
the Senate committee last July. Subse- 


inged, 
ted to 
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t was quently, the House committee was so advised, 
being as indicated in the record of their Janu- 
gress, ary 15, 1957, hearings. The formal request for 


these needed funds was sent to them on 
March 12, 1957, by the Bureau of the Budget. 
They had ample knowledge and time to have 
prevented this curtailment of mail service. 
In taking the step we had to take on 
April 13, the Department acted in accordance 
with established practices and the statutory 
provisions of the law in regard to supple- 
mentary appropriations. os 

To have continued without appropriations 
would have been in violation of the anti- 
deficiency law. As President Eisenhower em- 
phasized in his April 17 press conference, 
we could not spend money we did not have. 
The recent publicity about the Depart- 
ment has also focused the spotlight on an- 
other phase of our financial problem which 
most Americans did not understand—namely, 
that there is a very small percentage of postal 
expenditures over which the postal manage- 
ment has direct control. 

For example, our budget for next year calls 
for expenditures of about $3.25 billion. Of 
this huge sum, 96 percent goes for pay of 
employees, transportation of mail, and oc- 
cupancy of postal buildings. Postal salaries 
and fringe benefits are set by the Congress, 
the rates we pay to railroads and airlines 
for mail are set by other govern- 
Mental agencies, and the costs of utilities and 
communications are largely fixed by other 
regulatory bodies. 
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can exercise any real discretionary control— 
and even that is limited. 


TWENTY PERCENT MORE MAIL WITH FEWER 
EMPLOYEES 


Some critics say we could save money by 
being more efficient and thereby using fewer 
employees. The answer is that we have 
been doing that, and the meat-ax approach 
does not lend itself to either efficiency or 
good employee morale. Efficiency in the post- 
al service is built by day-to-day improve- 
ment at 38,000 places of business. Our 
record in this respect is a good one and can 
be wrapped up in 1 simple statistic: We 
are today handling 20 percent more mail 
than 6 years ago with fewer employees. 

The same is true of transportation. We 
are today spending $50 million less, com- 
paratively, for transportation per year than 
4 years ago, despite the large increase in the 
volume of mail. 

We are all very conscious, in the Post Office 
Department, of this fact: It’s a Government 
monopoly, ahd as a monopoly we have to be 
particularly careful to recognize our respon- 
sibllity to the postal patrons of this country, 
which number all of our 170 million fellow 
Americans. We have tried to do that. We 
also recognize this fact—which I called to 
the attention of the appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress—that the Post Office De- 


partment is the one major department of the, 


Government which can identify every service 
it renders to any individual. 

When a person buys a stamp or a series of 
stamps for the mailing of a letter or a pack- 
age or parcel, he is paying whatever price the 
Government of the United States through 
the Congress is charging for this service, and 
he has a perfect right to expect that service 
is going to be provided, beeause he is paying 
a specific charge for every service he receives. 

Now, then, if we curtail after people have 
paid their money for that service, we commit 
a breach of trust. They have no other place 
to go to mail first-class letters; they have 
only the Post Office. SoI say that, if they are 
not paying enough for.the postal service 
which they receive—which is true, they are 
not—that is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is not the fault 
of the American mail user. He is paying all 
that the law says he should pay. 

You hear a great deal of conversation about 
the service that foreign countries provide 
their people and the rates they charge. But 
the emphasis is usually on service without 
reference to cost. 

We have studied several countries in Eu- 
rope and we have calculated the number of 
square miles in area they serve, also what 
they pay their experienced postmen on an 
annual basis, and what they charge for a 
domestic letter rate. I think these are very 
illuminating figures. 

The average square miles served by these 
countries total 105,808. In the United States, 
your Post Office Department serves 3,022,387 
square miles. 

These countries pay their experienced 
postmen on an average $1,502 a year; whereas 
the United States Government pays it ex- 
perienced postmen an average of $4,410 a 
year. 

The average domestic letter rate charged 
by these same countries is 4.4 cents for a 1- 
ounce letter, as against 3 cents in America. 

These other governments operate their 
post office either on a break-even basis or at 
a profit. Our neighbor, Canada, does it con- 
sistently on a profitable basis. 

Now I'l be glad to answer questions. 

Question. Is it true that foreign postal 
service is a good deal better than our service 
here? 

Answer. It may be better in certain areas of 
Europe, but the conditions vary so much it’s 
like trying to compare apples and oranges. 
By the way, I was interested in observing the 
other day a report that came out of a meet- 
ing of the postal unions in Europe—I don’t 
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mean employee organizations, but the union 
of post office departments of various coun- 
tries—to the effect they are planning on re- 
ducing the number of deliveries a day. They 
have already done that in several instances, 
refiecting their increase in costs of labor over 
there. All of the countries in Western 
Europe are in that group. 
POST OFFICE A UNIQUE BUSINESS 


Question. Would you say that the Post Of- 
fice Department is a unique business? 

Answer. Certainly in this respect, we can- 
not set the prices for our goods and services. 

Question. Who sets the prices? 

Answer. Congress. 

Question. Can you change them? 

Answer. We can’t change them on the first- 
class mail, airmail, second-class mail, and 
third-class mail. The Postmaster General 
does set the prices on fourth-class mail, 
which is parcel post, with the consent of the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission. We are 
required under the law to operate the parcel 
post service on a break-even basis, and we 
have done so. 

Question. You say you can’t fix the price 
of the transportation of your mail by train 
or airplane? Who fixes that? 

Answer. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sets the rates paid to the railroads, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board sets the 
rates to be paid to the airlines. 

Question. So you are in a business where 
somebody else fixes the rates of what you 
have to pay, and somebody else fixes the rates 
of what you can charge for the service itself? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Who fixes the pay of the em- 
ployees of your Department? As a head of 
a business, can you fix the pay? 

Answer. No. The Congress of the United 
States fixes it. 

Question. Then your budget has to reflect 
any increases in pay voted by the Congress? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And then, when you go back to 
Congress to get enough money to pay for your 
freight, transportation, employees, and also 
to get your prices established, can they decide 
to make you run at a deficit if they want to? 

Answer. They can and have. 

Question. In other words, they fix your 
deficits, too? 

Answer. They do. 

Question. That’s not very much like a pri- 
vate business, is it? 

Answer. No, and it isn’t a sound way to run 
a governmental agency, I might add. Other 
countries don’t do it that way. 

I feel that if the Members of Congress were 
familiar with all of the ramifications of the 
Post Office Department, the various items 
that affect its operation, they could more in- 
telligently adjust the various items to reality. 

Question. Your customers are the public. 
If your customers want service and you run 
out of service, what are you going to do? 

Answer. We should take steps to prevent a 
recurrence of the April 13 episode, when we 
curtailed mail service on the week end. 

Commonsense would seem to indicate that 
the Department should have a more flexible 
means of getting the money it needs to carry 
extra. mail volume. Then, when we sell 
more stamps and have to provide more serv- 
ice, the extra revenue would be reflected 
automatically in our spending authority 
without any of the fuss and fury which arose 
last month. If estimated mail volume falls 
off, as it undoubtedly will from time to time, 
then the Department certainly should not 
spend as much money as it originally esti- 
mated. 

Question. In a private business, if you run 
out of goods, don’t you just tell a customer 
to come back in a couple of weeks? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. But you can’t say that? 

Answer. No. We did that partially for 
24 hours on April 13, and you know the re- 
action, 
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Question. Did the public react violently 
to it? 

Answer. Violently by some, but many 
others seemed content not to get any mail 
on Saturday. 

Question. What was the nature of the 
protest—did they blame the Post Office De- 
partment more than Congress? 

Answer. Not when they understood. At 
first, they believed some of the statements 
that were made on the floor of the House 
and in statements to the press wherein some 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
were blaming the Postmaster General for a 
so-called arrogant attitude and so on—but 
when the facts were released to the press 
and over the air, the change was almost in- 
stantaneous. 

Question. In most businesses, the head of 
the business can estimate the demand for 
his product and get enough supply to take 
care of the demand. What means do you 
have for estimating the demand for your 
product? 

Answer. Well, we take the figures for the 
previous year, and years prior to that pre- 
vious year, and we can pretty well judge 
the trends. We study the economic situa- 
tion that exists in the country at the time— 
the volume of mail that’s being used—and 
we come up with a reasonably accurate 
figure. 

When you consider that we're talking 
about 60 billion pieces of mail a year, that 
we can come up with a figure within 1 bil- 
lion of that, that’s not too inaccurate. 

Question. There must be a lot of money 
received from the sale of stamps. Does that 
go to the Department at all? 

Answer. No; not a penny of it. It goes 
immediately to the Treasury of the United 
States. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS ONLY 
OF FUNDS 


Question. And how do you get it out of the 
Treasury to use? 

Answer. Only by appropriation of the Con- 
gress. ~ 

Question. If you had all the money from 
the sale of stamps as a revolving fund, would 
you run out of money? 

Answer. It all depends upon whether or 
not other expenses have been added over and 
above what they were the year before—for 
instance, an increase by Congress in salaries 
and wages or fringe benefits. Sometimes 
those increase more rapidly than revenue 
increases from all classes of mail. 

Question. By stamps, do you mean revenue 
from all classes of mail or service? 

Answer. All revenues—registered mail, 
c. o. d., parcel post, airmail—all classes of 
mail. 

Question. Is the cost of printing the stamps 
charged against you? 

Answer. Oh, yes; we pay the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for those, at a price 
set by them. 

Question. When your budget is made up, 
do you get any use of these receipts? 

Answer. Oh, no. 

Question. You have a deficit figure here of 
$545 million. Do you count receipts from 
stamps in that? 

Answer. Yes, in order to determine the 
amount of the deficit, but that’s entirely dif- 
ferent. The revenues that come in go to 
the Treasury. 

Question. Then, for operating purposes 
you don’t have it, but it’s credited on the 
books to your Department? 

, Answer. That’s right. 

Question. ‘Have you restored all the cuts 
in service you made a few weeks ago? 

Answer. Nearly so. However, we have re- 
stricted the Saturday deliveries in business 
areas to 1 a day, which is adequate, and in 
most cities of the United States to 2 de- 
liveries a day in business areas on weekdays, 
with a few exceptions in the larger cities, 
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~which get. 3 deliveries In business areas on 
weekdays. . 

Question. Do you think the American peo- 
ple expect their mail to be delivered the day 
afterward in towns and cities within a rea- 
sonable distance? 

Answer. Yes—they either expect it or they 
want it. 

Question. Are they getting it? 

Answer, They're getting it in many, Many 
instances, but in many they are not. We're 
not satisfied with the service. While we have 
improved it substantially, we are still un- 
satisfied. 

There are two places in which we can im- 
prove the delivery of mail. One is to reduce 
the time it takes a letter to be processed from 
the time it arrives in the post office until the 
time it leaves, and the other is to reduce 
the time in transportation betwen cities. 
The reason we have so much difficulty—the 
real bottlenecks—are within post offices. 

You must realize that the Government has 
appropriated no new funds by direct appro- 
priation for the building of any new post of- 
fices since 1938. It is since 1938, up until the 
present time, that this country has had its 
greatest growth—its greatest expansion in 
all lines of business. 

We're doing business in outmoded, out- 
grown post offices and we have not been pro- 
vided the funds by the Congress to do the 
necessary research work to design modern 
pieces of equipment that could be used to 
reduce the demands for floor space per letter, 
or to reduce the time it takes to process a 
letter. 

It has only been in the last 4 years, really, 
that any sums of any amount worth men- 
tioning have been appropriated to the De- 
partment for the purpose of research. We 
have used those sums that have been pro- 
vided us very effectively to date. I have sev- 
eral things I would like to point out to you 
that we have been able to do in that regard. 

To improve mail service in the instances 
where the distances involved are not great— 
particularly in the large metropolitan areas— 
necessitates more efficient handling of the 
mail within the post offices. We haven’t 
even the simplest fixed conveyors, so familiar 
to everyone who has been connected with in- 
dustry, that have been available to private 
industry for many, many years. We have 
very, very few post offices in the country 
that have such equipment at all. We are 
still forced to use old hand-truck methods to 
push mail around the floor from one opera- 
tion to another—all of which takes up floor 
space, wastes time and is inefficient and 
costly. 

In the meantime, mail volume, as you 
know, has doubled over the last 20 years. So 
mechanization of the post offices is abso- 
lutely essential to an improvement in the 
mail service. 

Question. Well, isn’t there something that 
is lacking in the transportation? As an exam- 
ple: A especial delivery letter of importance 
to us was put in the post box at 12:30 noon 
on Saturday and postmarked Princeton, N. J., 
at 5 p. m., left there in time to get to Trenton 
promptly by truck, but arrived in Washing- 
ton at 4 a. m. on Monday and was delivered 
to us at 7:55 a. m.—36 hours to go 150 miles. 
We needed that letter on Sunday. That 
isn’t usual, is it? - 

Answer. That was over the weekend? 

Question. Yes. Is it because of Sunday 
and you don’t have transportation? 

Answer. Oh, we have transportation over 
weekends. Of course, we use a minimum 
force on Sunday within the post offices. We 
do take care of the 


out of the $47 million that we requested. 

Question. It is much more costly to use 
the telephone or telegraph than a 
stamp— : 
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Answer. Too many people just fail to reg). 
ize that the mail service in the United Star. 
is the most important system of commun). 
‘cations that we have. I think that is on, 
thing, maybe, that will come out of this re. 
cent difficulty we had with the Appropris. 
tions Committee of the Congress: The pup. 
lic has had its attention focused upon the 
Post Office and the importance of the service 
it renders. 

"  ‘T'wWENTY-Five Years or 3-Cent Lerrers 


Question. How long ago did you put the 3. 
cent stamp into effect? 
Answer. In 1932. There has been no ip. 
crease since that time. 
Question. How many times since then has 
the Post Office Department—in this and pre. 
ceding administrations—recommended a rate 
higher than 3 cents and not gotten it? 
Answer. We have recommended an ip. 
creased first-class rate to the 83d, 84th, ang 


Question. What is the highest that was 
recommended—5 cents? 

Answer. Yes, 5 cents is the most. We con. 
sidered recommending or requesting 5 cents 
this time, and it was quite apparent after 4 
survey was made of the Congress that they 
would not give serious consideration to 5 
cents at.this time. 

Question. Do you need a 5-cent rate? 

Answer. Yes, we should have 5 cents. 

Question. So you had to come back to 4 
cents. You haven't got that yet, have you? 

Answer. No. The hearings have been con- 
cluded in the House Civil Service and Post 
Office Committee and they have reported a 
bill out. 

Question. Are there any pressure groups 
fighting increased rates on first-class post- 
age? 

Answer. Yes, but the pressure groups are 
confined, principally, to a few of the larger 
magazine publishers and some third-class 
mailers of advertising matter. Some of these 
large users of second and third-class mail 
also resist an increase in the first-class. 

I think the reasoning behind their actions 
is that, if the first-class rate increase is 
granted, the public would insist that second- 
and third-class rate increases be also 

As far as the general public is con- 
ed, the polls—and there have been many 
them taken in the last 2 years—indicate 

clearly that the general public wants 
Post Office Department to pay its own 
ay. The last poll that I saw, taken by one 
of the Congressmen, showed that 91 percent 
of the people would favor an increase in 
postage rates in order to put the Post Office 
Department on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Question. What is the principal argument 

made by the publishing industry against in- 
mail rates, and what is your answer 
to it? 


Answer. Oh, some large publishers say 
they just can’t afford to pay any more post- 
age than they are paying. On the other hand, 
some are frank and completel candid 
about it, and say that they not only can but 
should. 

Question. You’re talking mainly about 
periodicals now? 

Answer. Yes, I am speaking about some of 
the leading magazines in this country, who 
believe the rates should not be higher. 
Strangely enough, it’s usually the smaller 
magazines who can least afford to pay 2n in- 
crease that recognize that statesmanship is 4 
responsibility of people in business as well 
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perfectly willing to pay for an increase. 


tees in Congress will clearly prove that. 
COST IF MAIL GOES FREE 
Question. What is your answer to the #- 
gument that the Post Office Department! 
should be a service t and, there- 
fore, should in large part be paid out of the 
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eral taxes collected from industry and the 
ublic? 

Pr answer. I’m very frank in my reply. If it 
is really true that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is strictly a service organization, then 
we shouldn’t charge anything for mail serv- 
ice—let everybody use it at no cost at all, 
and pay for all the expenses out of the gen- 
eral fund. Mind you, I don’t want to see 


that. 
. What would it cost the public if 
you did that? 

Answer. Three and a quarter billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Question. Is it the general feeling in Con- 
gress that the Post Office Department should 
operate at a deficit—that is, as a service or- 
ganization? : 

Answer. There is a feeling in the Congress 
that there probably are some items that 
should be considered public service and paid 
for by all taxpayers. For instance, free mail 
to the blind, certain below-cost rates to 
fraternal organizations and religious organi- 
zations. Again, in order to follow our policy 
of having a clean budget, we have requested 
the Congress to pass legislation which would 
provide for reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department for a sum of approximately $27 
million a year, which covers the postal-rate 
discounts on these various public-service 
items. : 

You see, those who oppose postage-rate in- 
creases use those figures in a very exag- 
gerated degree. They blow the figures up 
from $27 million to several hundred million. 

Question. Does that also cover congres- 
sional-franking privileges? . 

Answer. No, that’s already being taken 
care of. The Post Office Department is paid 
os carrying congressional and Government 
Question. Do you expect to get a 4-cent 
rate this year? 

Answer. Yes; I’m very confident we'll get it. 

Question. What about the airmail rate? 
Will that go up, too? 

Answer. Yes; that will go up to 7 cents. 

Question. When you break down that defi- 
cit—what’s the deficit in each postage class? 

Answer. It is approximately $270 million 
a& year in second-class mail. It’s approxi- 
mately $230 million for third-class mail, and 
about $30 million for first-class mail. This is 
without providing a proper charge at all for 
the preferential service which first-class mail 
does receive over and above the other classes 
of mail. If service values are considered, we 
calculate that first-class mail loses $346 mil- 
lion a year. 

Question. Would the 4-cent rate still leave 


’ a deficit in the first class? 


Answer. We would just about break even 
on first-class. It now costs more than 4 
cents for a 1-ounce, first-class letter. 

HIGHER RATES, LESS MAIL 


Question. Do you think if you raised the 
tates for mail you would-have less of it? 

Answer. Yes; I think one of the major fac- 
tors that have resulted, for example, in the 
great increase in third-class mail the past 
several has been a ridiculously low 
rate. It is just so cheap that people use 
it very carelessly. That’s why some people 
There was a time when 


tively. When third-class mail first came into 
being, it was charged 97 percent of its cost. 
Of course, it went down a great deal since 
1932 in relation to the revenue received from 
it and what it costs to handle it. 

I think a substantial increase in third- 
class not only in order, but it is 
past due, and I think it will have the 

= Puen, 
quality of it, I think, 

be higher; I think it will be more read- 
to the public and more acceptable to 


estion. Would there be as much? 
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. Answer. I would think, naturally, it would 
reduce the quantity of it somewhat. 

Question. We haven’t talked about parcel 
post. Why should the Government carry 
parcel post? Why not leave that to the 
express companies to carry? 

Answer. The express companies do not 
have the facilities to handle small pack- 
ages. For instance, there are 70 percent of 
our post offices that cannot be reached di- 
rectly by train connections. You see, there 
are a great many fewer passenger-carrying and 
mail-carrying trains in this country today 
than there were 20 years ago. ° 

Question. If they receive enough volume, 
couldn’t they use automobiles to deliver just 
as you do? 

Answer. It seems that the more business 
the express companies have, the greater 
their losses seem to be. 

Question. The Parcel Post Association re- 
cently issued a statement contending that 
you are paying a %100-million subsidy to 
the railroads and paying them more for 
carrying your parcel post than the railroads 
are charging the express company for han- 
dling express packages in the same Cars. 
What is your answer to that? 

Answer. Well, in the first instance, the 
railroads, of course, own the express com- 
pany. If they care to give them a below- 
‘cost charge, I guess maybe that is their pre- 
rogative. At least, that’s the policy they 
follow. So far as our paying the railroad 
as a subsidy, that is not true. The rates 
we pay are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Question. If you could do your own nego- 
tiating with the railroads, do you think you 
could do a better job than, say, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does? 

Answer. In 1953, the railroads had re- 
quested from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an increase of about 45 percent. We 
have the right, under the statute, to nego- 
tiate with the railroads—we exchange our 
figures and costs. We finally adjusted that 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to a 10-percent increase. 

Question. Have you encouraged the use of 
vending machines for the sale of stamps? 

Answer. Yes; we have. 

Question. What effect has the use of vend- 
ing machines had on the increase in mail? 

Answer. I dont know as to the increase in 
mail, but it reduces the clerk hire in post 
offices and is a great convenience to the pub- 
lic. We don’t have to keep’ the stamp win- 
dows open as long hours today with the vend- 
ing machines that we have. 

Question. You have vending machines in 
the post office buildings too, haven’t you? 

Answer. Yes. Those are machines that we 
developed through our research. We only 
have a few hundred of them so far. We've 
had several models built and we’ve installed 
them in the post offices, and we are trying to 
perfect them. 

Question. Are those in the drugstores 
yours, too? 

Answer. No, those are privately owned. 

PROFIT FROM MACHINES 


Question. Do you encourage private com- 
panies to put out vending machines? 

Answer. Surley. 

Question. To save you the time for your 
clerks? 

Answer. Yes, and it is more convenient for 
the patrons to buy stamps at more places. 
Question. They make a profit on them? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. Why can’t you make that profit? 

Answer. By law, the Post Office Depart- 
ment cannot charge more than face value 
for stamps. 


Question. Do you have any control over- 


how much they charge in those machines— 
such as 10 cents for three 3-cent stamps? 


Answer. No. , 
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Question. On that question of the opera- 
tion of the profitmaking business versus the 
public service, is it your point that the De- 
partment should pay for itself in entirety— 
that there should be no public-service opera- 
tions whatever? Where do you draw the 
line? 

Answer. No, not necessarily. I think a 
reasonable amount should be set aside for 
public-service items that are actually identi- 
fiable as such. Aside from that we should 
operate on an approximate break-even basis. 
In fact, the statutes now require Government 
agencies to charge whatever it costs to pro- 
vide a direct service for any identifiable per- 
son—in fact, all departments in the Govern- 
ment are supposed to operate on that basis, 
but we can’t go beyond because of the action 
of the Congress itself. 

Question. What is the lag between postage 
increases and pay increases for your em- 
ployees? 

Answer. There has been no rate increase 
in first-class mail since 1932. Since that 
time, there has been $1.3 billion of annual 
increases in salaries, wages, and fringe bene- 
fits to employees. 

Question. Have you any scientific method 
of figuring out what the increases in the 
other classes of mail should be, other than 
the first class? First class is easy—you add 
a cent to the postage and make it 4 cents, 
but you have all kinds of percentages for 
the others. How do you arrive at your con- 
clusions as to the equitability of those dif- 
ferent percentages? 

Answer. Let’s take first class: Tradition- 
ally, the Post Office Department charged 
much more than the bare cost of handling 
first-class mail. In 1932, first-class mail paid 
about 30 percent more than the allocated 
costs. In so doing, the Congress recognized 
the principle that users should pay for the 
preferential service that first class receives 
over other classes of mail. However, that 
situation has changed because of the long 
delay in the increase in first-class mail rates, 
so now we are actually running in the red 
on first-class mail. 

Question. First-class mail is costing you 
more, in other words? 

Answer. That’s right, the revenue has not 
kept pace with expenses, which have more 
than doubled since 1932. About 3 years ago 
we set up a committee of long-time skillful 
career people in the Post Office Department 
who know rate problems, and asked them to 
study and prepare a recommendation for a 
system which would provide some recog- 
nition in our costs for differences in service 
between the classes of mail. . 

In our cost-ascertainment report, we fol- 
low the formula which they developed. Un- 
der this formula, for example, instead of 
asking second-class mail to pay the loss of 
about $270 million that I previously men 
tioned, we calculate it should pay some- 
thing around 100 million,:after we had al- 
lowed for the difference in service factors. 

Let me point out that what we are actually 
asking for in rate increases of 60 percent in 
second class will produce only around $33 
million by the end of the fourth year. 

The reason that we did not ask for a 
larger increase than 60 percent on second- 


‘class mail is very simple: The Congress, by 


its failure to increase the rates from time 
to time as costs have increased, has per- 
mitted publishers to set up their mail-dis- 
tribution systems on a below-cost mail- 
service charge. You can’t correct that—or 
you should jot correct it, in my opinion— 
by one stroke of the pen, because you would 
create a hardship that would fall heavily 
upon the smaller publishers of the country. 

I think Congress can correct this over a 
period of years in gradual steps rather than 
to do it at one time, because the effect would 
be too serious if done otherwise. That’s why 
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‘we proposed four annual increases of 15 
percent each. 

We're very conscious of the fact that the 
power of Government should never be used 
to destroy any important segment of the 
economy of this Nation. 

Question. You spoke of the improvements 
in service that have been made. What are 
the principal improvements that you feel 
have been made during your 4 years? 

Answer. We are moving more than a billion 
3-cent letters a year by air between important 
cities of this country. We're doing it for 
less money than we were previously paying 
the railroads, insofar as the net cost of the 
Department is concerned, and we are deliv- 
ering them up to 48 hours faster. 

We have introduced certified mail, which 
is a cheaper service than registered mail. 

Mailers can now put a first-class letter in 
@ package by paying the additional postage 
for the letter. 

We have installed modern mobile equip- 
ment—you may have noticed some of the 
new mail trucks that we are using today 
which are lightweight, three-quarter-ton 
trucks as against two-and-a-half-ton trucks 
that were used by our predecessors through 
the years—at a great reduction in the cost. 
They move more rapidly and cost far less 
originally and are cheaper to operate. 

We have mobilized letter carriers in a 
number of areas in the country with equip- 
ment which we ourselves have designed, and, 
incidentally, we aré very proud of some of 
these new mail trucks that we have developed 
because they have now become standard pro- 
duction in the automobile plants of this 
country. 

And there are many more things in mecha- 
nization of post offices that will move mail 
faster. 

Question. What is the story of the trouble 
you had recently in getting a supplemental 
appropriation to continue accustomed mail 
service the balance of this fiscal year? 

Answer. The facts speak for themselves. 
I first advised the Appropriations Commit- 
tees in July of 1956 of the need for a sup- 
plemental appropriation for 1957—it was 
quite apparent at that time that we would 
meed more money to handle the increased 
volume of mail. 

We informed the chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee—the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral informed him and the ranking member 
of that committee in July 1956—of the need 
of a supplemental in 1957 of approximately 
$53 million. They said it was too late—it 
was too close to the time the Congress ad- 
journed. So we next notified the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House on January 
15, 1957, and I will quote from the record: 

“Mr. J. VaucHan Gary (chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations): What additional supple- 
mental appropriation will you request for 
1957? 

“Mr. Maurice H. Stans (the Deputy Post- 
master General, who was then testifying) : 
We're asking the Bureau of the Budget to 
clear, so that we can present it to this com- 
mittee, a request for $53 million.” 

That included the $47 million that we 
finally requested officially. That was last 
January. 

Now it is true that the official notification 
did not come from the Bureau of the Budget 
until, I believe, March 12, which still gave 
ample time for the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee to meet and to report out a bill in 
order to give the Congress a chance to act. 

I approached the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee with a very 

realistic appraisal of the whole situation, 
emphasizing its seriousness. I said to them, 


“Gentlemen, if you insist on denying us this . 


supplemental, for reasons which I cannot 
imagine, do you realize what curtailment of 
the service that means, because that is ap- 
proximately a 40-percent cut in the expenses 
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over which we have any control? It means 
that curtailment of service will be very se- 
rious; it will seriously affect the economy 
and the welfare of the people of this 
country.” 

I have here with me the communications 
that I had with Mr. J. VaucHAN Gary on 
April 3, and on April 4 to Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, the chairman of the full 
committee. 

Question. Have these been published? 

Answer. They have not. I also have an- 
other letter to-Congressman CANNON on 
April 9. 

BEHIND THE WEEKEND CUT 

Question. What do they show? 

Answer. I will read one to you. This went 
to the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
under date of April 4: 

“With total reluctance, we are laying plans 
for curtailment of postal services to meet the 
cut imposed yesterday by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on a requested supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal 1957. 

“We believe the seriousness of these re- 
quired curtailments warrants consideration 
by the entire Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date as to the advisability of this 
course. 

“To that end I would appreciate it if you 
would expedite urgently the action and re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee to the 
House, so that, if further. funds are voted, 
they will be available before too much dam- 
age is done to the service.” 

If you have heard some comments about 
the Postmaster General being arrogant, de- 
manding, and all that sort of thing, I sub- 
mit to you that this language is far from 
demanding. 

I had asked Chairman J. VaucHAN Gary, 
of the subcommittee, on April 3 if he would 
not call an urgent meeting of the subcom- 
mittee to consider action on this im: 
matter, and on April 9 I sent this letter to Mr. 
CANNON: 

“Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Through the me- 
dium of a special issue of the Postal Bulletin, 
copy of which is enclosed, orders have gone to 
all our post offices to curtail services in order 
to meet the situation caused’ by lack of funds 
during the current fourth quarter of this 
fiscal year. These orders are effective at 
specified dates, beginning Saturday, April 13. 

“I am most sincere in saying to you that I 
hope the Congréss can take action on our 
supplemental appropriation before these 
service curtailments become effective. 

“If the full money we actually need is vot- 
ed to us, it would prevent a great disservice 
to the people of the United States. Any- 
thing you can do to move up action by the 

House Appropriations Committee would be 
very helpful in ending present confusion and 
avoiding unnecessary damage to the postal 
service and the morale of its employees, and 
would have my sincere appreciation. 

“Would you not be willing to hold a meet- 
ing of your committee early in the week so 

that Congress can act promptly and defi- 
nitely, and we can advise postmasters as to 
the extent. to which these orders may be 
withdrawn?” 

Question. Did he act on that? 


Answer. No. The only information I re- 
ceived from him was this letter on April 5: 

“The Committee on Appropriations today 
adopted the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the chairman be directed to announce 
to the Postmaster General and the press that 
an additional appropriation of $17 million be 
approved Pts de ekeeanci ae and that on 
April 12 of this committee will consider the 
matter of any further appropriations up to 
the total of $47 million.” 

That prompted my other letters I have Just 
read to you. 

Question. Is there any explanation of why 
they postponed action? 


May 


Answer. You have heard the comments 
made on the floor of the House. 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE? 


* Question. But it still doesn’t explain why 
the public lost this weekend of mail service, 
The responsibility for that isn’t clear—— 

Answer. Oh, yes; it it is very clear. The 
responsibility was solely upon the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, who failed to cal) 
his full committee into session to vote out a 
bill which could have immediately gone to 
the floor and had action on the part of the 
whole Congress. 

Question. On the fiexibility in cutting your 
budget, you have said that 96 percent of your 
expenditures go for the pay of employees, 
transportation of mail, occupancy of postal 
buildings, and that only 4 percent, or $149 
million leaves you with any discretionary 
control. What sort of discretionary contro) 
do you have over the $140 million? What do 
you use that for? 

Answer. You are correct. Approximately 
4 percent, about $140 million of the tota| 
budget of $3.25 billion, is for items over 
which the Department can exercise any real 
discretionary control, and even that is 
limited. 
ate Is that for stamps and trucks, 

Answer. This is the money we use to print 
stamps, buy trucks and pens and the hun- 
dreds of other items needed in the operation 
of 38,000 post offices, and to provide research 
in better ways to handle mail. Certainly 
none of these items can or should be cut to 
any sizable degree. Some equipment pur- 
chases can be postponed, but that doesn't 
Save money in the long run. 

Well, we are now curtailing the purchase 
of supplies and materials and living out of 
inventory—that is one item, though it is 
nothing more than a deferment of costs. We 
have done that in lieu of curtailing the serv- 
ice. We delayed the payments for new uni- 
forms to employees—excepting those that 
were contracted for and were to be paid for 
during the month of April, until the first of 
July. Again, it’s a further deferment. 

To save $6 million in the weeks that we 
have left in this fiscal year, it just isn't in 
the cards. 

Question. In your budget of $3.25 billion, 
if you are spending 96 percent for pay and 
transportation and the occupancy of postal 
buildings; if you are paying that much, that 
leaves you with only 4 percent for your 
stamps and trucks and other operations of 
the post offices. Where can you make any 
cuts in your operation? 

Answer. Just by curtailing services, or the 
delay of purchases of neoeteary equipment 
and supplies. 

Question. You have said that the Post 
Office is handling 20 percent more mail than 
6 years ago with fewer employees. 

Answer. That’s right, and less than a 2 
percent ro increase in cost. 

Question. Do you have some pretty clear 
indications of what the Post Office Depart- 
ment could do in the way of mechanized 
equipment and new developments if you had 
the money? 

Answer. Yes. We just dedicated the first 
mechanical “sorting machine in the 
postal service in Silver Spring, Md. I'd just 
like to outline some of the other items: 

We have been working hard to correct the 
deplorable old-fashioned mail - handling 
methods of the Post Office. With limited 
funds we have been working to develop me- 
chanical and electronic machines and equip- 
ment, better use of floor space and more 
efficient buildings. We have made real prog- 
ress, and’we are on the threshold of a number 
of major developments. 

E FOUR MILLIONS TO RESEARCH 


This year we will spend $4 million for re- 
search. While this is small for an operation 
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of our size, it is 10 times the research program 
f 1952. 

°'Now, right at that point, I want you to 
know that, when we came in in 1953, we had 
to set up @ research department. We had 
to seek out skilled engineers and scientists 
around the country and bring them into 
Wi . You know the competition 
there is for men in that particular category 
in the country. 

We are working with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and 11 outstanding engineering firms 
and research firms in developing mechanical 
and electronic equipment to move mail in 
and out of: big-city post offices more rapidly. 
This, in the simplest terms, is our bottte- 
neck, and we can lick it within the foresee- 
able future if the Congress will appropriate 
the money to buy the equipment and to 
modernize our buildings so that mail can 
be speeded through the offices in 30 to 50 
percent less time than is now possible. 

Now, here are some of the developments: 
In Baltimore we are operating the first me- 
chanical parcel-post sorting machine with 
electronic memory system—the first one. 
We are soon going to test two competing 
systems in other offices. 

In Detroit—this is an installation I per- 
sonally inspected 2 weeks ago—we have in- 
stalled @ conveyor system to move letter 
mail through its handling and distributing 
operations. It is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment, and it is a pleasure to look at. The 
employees are happy, it is speedy, and it will 
pay for itself within 24 months. 

Question. Is it a sort of conveyor- -line 
process? 

Answer. Yes. 

Other installations are underway: In the 
new Silver Spring, Md., mechanical letter- 
sorting machine—without touching the let- 
ters, but by pressing buttons—a clerk dis- 
tributes more than 300 different sortations. 
Question. Does that sort them to different 
destinations? 

Answer. Yes; 300 combinations. In Chi- 
cago we have under installation our first 
power-and-free overhead conveyor system to 
move mail from receiving platforms to tem- 
porary storage, to work areas and out to 
shipping platforms. 

You see, the question of space in these 
big metropolitan centers is terribly serious. 
Chicago and New York are badly congested, 
and Detroit and Los Angeles as well. 

We will bring in the mail in this Chicago 
installation and put it on an overhead con- 
veyor system, by turning the bags upside 
down and hooking them on, and they will 
go to the areas where they are wanted as 
they are called for. Then they go over the 
tables—merely open the bag and the mail 
falls out. But the floor space you save. 

I would dare say in the New York post of- 
fice that 20 percent of the usable floor space 
is used up by nothing but trucks that peo- 
ple have to push around from one place to 
another. There just isn’t any rhyme or rea- 
son to it. 

‘NEED FOR MECHANIZATION 

Even the simplest forms of mechanization 
that I am familiar with personally from my 
experience in industry for the past 30 years, 
which are so obviously needed and so in- 
expensive to buy, have not been available to 


“Wouldn't Con- 
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Question. You've started a number of am- 
bitious programs: this mechanization thing 
you're referring to, the lease-purchase pro- 
gram which apparently had to be shelved, 
the rural consolidation program which you 
haven’t been able to push through because 
of opposition—aren’t all of those things de- 
pendent in the last analysis on your ability 
to live with Congress and sell them these 
ideas? 

Answer. To a considerable degree, yes. 
That’s true. Let’s take these point by point. 

Let’s take the lease-purchase program. 
We had two leasing methods that we re- 
quested the Congress to provide. They so 
hamstrung the lease-purchase program by 
regulations and referrals back to committees 
for approval and whatnot that, together 
with higher interest rates, it became inop- 
erative. : 

However, we also received from Congress 
the authority to enter into a direct-leasing 
program, where we would go out and option 
a piece of property for the Post Office De- 
partment by an assignable option. We 
would then design a building for that prop- 
erty, and then we would ask for public bids 
on the acquisition of the property and the 
erection of the building to our specifications. 
That is the device that we have used so ef- 
fectively. We have built approximately 
1,600 new post offices—true, most of them 
have been small ones—throughout the coun- 
try under the direct-leasing program. It 
has been wonderfully effective. 

Question. But how many under the lease- 
purchase program? 

Answer. One has been awarded and is un- 
der construction at Saint Marys, Ohio, and 
two others have been awarded. 

Question. Under the direct-leasing pro- 
gram, the Government never actually be- 
comes the owner-of that building as it would 
under the lease-purchase? 

Answer. No, it doesn’t, but we’ve been able 
to get very attractive rentals because we’ve 
been able to convince prospective landlords 
of the desirability of having Uncle Sam as a 
tenant, and consequently we have been able 
to make very attractive term leases, which in 
some cases are as long as 30 years for prop- 
erties built to our own design and specifica- 
tions. 

Question. But that direct-leasing program 
is an ancient program, going way- back 

Answer. Not on the basis we have it today, 
no. It was a very restricted procedure before. 
We've eliminated a lot of the things that were 
undesirable in the previous leasing arrange- 
ments. 

For instance, now we study an area, we 
determine the need for a building, the type 
of the building, the size and location, and 
quietly option the most desirable piece with- 
out any publicity, so we don’t run into com- 
petition and inflated prices. The rentals 
we're paying, incidentally, per square foot 
compare very favorably tothe rentals we were 
paying for the outmoded, old-fashioned 
buildings that we were occupying. It has 
been an amazing experience, really. 

Question. What has been the impact of 
the change in American life from cities to 
suburbs on the mail service? 


Answer. Oh, yes. That’s one of the rea- 





sons for our increase in costs; that’s one of . 


the reasons we had to install 4,000 new carrier 
delivery routes every year. We have thou- 
sands of extensions of city and rural routes 


_to take care of these changes in the character 


of neighborhocds. As you know. there’s any 
number of building projects even around 
Washington where there are 100, 200, or 300 
new homes built in a group. Those people 
all want their mail and we have provided 
them with mail service—all across the 
country. 

Question. Are there collecting’ centers as 
well as distributing? 


Answer. That’s right. 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


Question. It makes your rural operations 
much more expensive, doesn’t it—much less 
rewarding? 

Answer. Well, you see, there’ 's not a single 
activity of the Post Office that stayed dor- 
mant during this 4 years. We've anticipated 
these changes and recognized what we should 
do about them, and the proof of how effec- 
tive we have béen is those figures I showed 
you there—the decrease in the amount of 
the deficit, the operating deficit of the Post 
Office Department over the last 4 years. 
We're giving better service at less cost. 

Question. What about your efforts to close 
a lot of the small post offices for the sake 
of economy? Are you being hamstrung in 
that by local communities and by Members 
of Congress? 

Answer. There were 41,000 post offices when 
we came in, and now there are something 
less than 38,000. We have been successful 
to that degree. 

In no instance do we close a small post 
office without providing the patrons of that 
post office with equal or better service than 
before, by the substitution of rural routes. 
Mail now comes to their box in front of 
their home rather than to a small post office 
miles away where they have to go to get it. 

What happéns is that, when these people 
in the neighborhood find that their little 
post office is going to be closed, they do not 
want to lose the identification of their par- 
ticular community, and they sometimes be- 
come rather emotional about it. Even 
though it costs the Government several thou- 
sands of dollars a year to maintain it with 
poor service, they get up petitions, and quite 
often those petitions are initiated by some- 
one in the post office who doesn’t want to 
lose a job, and they converge on their Con- 
gressman. It is difficult, but we have been 
successful in this gradual process. 

Question. Does the Congressman put pres- 
sure on the Post Office Department not to 
close the office? 

Answer. Well, he asks us to resurvey the 
matter and see if we can really justify it, 
and, if we can, we usually are able to con- 
vince the Congressman, but it takes time to 
do those things. 

Question. Don’t many of your employees 
work short hours, comparatively, at fairly 
good pay, and, over all, don’t they have prob- 
ably some of the best jobs in Government? 

Answer. We think they are. We think 
that the Post Office Department not only 
provides an opportunity for a career, but it 
also provides an opportunity for substantial 
income and security. 


MILLIONS SAVE STAMPS 


Question. Is the sale of commemorative 
stamps increasing? 

Answer. Oh, yes. - The last estimate I saw 
indicated there were about 12 million stamp 
collectors in this country. Philately is be- 
coming more and more popular, and I think 
it is a splendid cultural hobby. The Depart- 
ment makes money on & commemorative 
stamp because many of them are not actually 
used for mail service. 

Question. Are you planning to leave the 
Cabinet? 

Answer. I have no plans to do so, and I 
am quite confident the President has no 
plans for me to leave in the foreseeable 
future. I can only point out to you that the 
objectives of the Eisensenhower administra- 
tion for better mail service at less cost to 
the taxpayers have not yet been fully real- 
ized. My job is not finished. 

Question. As the Nation grows, the mail 
grows; is that it? 

Answer. It’s bound to—as long as boys 
and girls are falling in love, getting married 
and having babies, you are going to have 
more mail. 

Question. In the March 3, 1950, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report we had an inter- 
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view with Postmaster General Donaldson of 
the Truman administration, and we asked 
him if “the problem of the postal deficit can 
be licked in due time in this country.” He 
replied: 

“Yes, I think it can. The Post Office De- 
partment is probably facing its worst finan- 
cial problem in the history of the postal 
service. But that’s not due to the fault of 
any of the people in the postal service. It’s 
like any other business—the costs have 
mounted over which we have little or no con- 
trol, and nothing has been done to increase 
the revenues in the Department while much 
has been done to increase the costs, in the 
way of legislation and orders of regulatory 
bodies that fix the charges for transportation 
of the mails.” 

What do you think of this answer? 

Answer. Well, history repeats 
That's exactly my view today. 


itself. 





Trinity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B: SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the month, the Santa Rosa Press- 
Democrats, of Santa Rosa, Calif., ran a 
series of editorials on budget cutting, 
high taxes, and socialism. The news- 
paper invited its readers to write to me 
and to both of California’s distinguished 
Senators protesting “the unnecessary 
high cost of being governed by your own 
public servants.” 

I have received many suggestions 
from my constituents for ways to econ- 
omize in Federal spending. Many of the 
good people of my district singled out the 
Trinity project as a good example of 
were to begin. There seemed to be con- 
siderable agreement that, as one letter 
said, “If you favor budget reduction, 
then you favor Trinity partnership.” 

The Trinity partnership offer by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is to build and 
operate the power facilities of the Trin- 
ity River project while the Federal Gov- 
ernment is developing the irrigation and 
reclamation features. The Secretary of 
the Interior has approved partnership 
participation because it will result in an 
ultimate saving of over a third of a billion 
dollars to the American taxpayers. 

The immediate saving will be $56 mil- 
lion in construction costs if this Congress 
approves the Trinity Joint Development 
Act of 1957—my bill, H. R. 6997. In ad- 
dition, over a quarter of a billion dollars 
in savings will come from future net 
profits to the Government for lease of its 
falling water to P. G. & E. and from tax 
payments. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include at this 
point the May 6, 1957, editorial from the 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat entitled 
“The National Budget Can, Must, Be 
Reduced”: 

‘THE NATIONAL Bupcet Can, Must, Be Repvucep 


You've been seeing a lot in the newspapers 
lately about the budget for running the Fed- 
eral Government; and about when taxes will 
be reduced, if ever. 
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Reading what the various experts have to 
say is a fine way to get confused. One expert 
says Uncle Sam could reduce expenses by $5 
billion a year without feeling any pain. An- 
other says Congress can and will cut $3 bil- 
lion. Still another puts the figure at $1 
billion. 

President Eisenhower says it should not be 
cut at all. 

It can be cut, it should be cut—and if you 
write to Congressman Husert B. ScuDDER and 
Senators Wm.L1aM KNOoWLAND and THOMAS 
Kucnet—just their titles in front of their 
names on the envelope and W: ,D.C., 
as an address will get your letter delivered— 
the men you elected to represent you will 
know you're sick and tired of the unnecessary 
high cost of being governed by your own 
public servants. 

You can read what the experts have to say 
from now until Christmas, but you already 
know that you are being overtaxed, and your 
own commonsense tells you that Government 
spending can be sharply reduced. 

If you work an 8-hour day, your earnings 
for 24% of thpse hours go just to pay taxes. 

In Santa Rosa there are 1,300 people who 
work in factoriee—and-1,700 who are on the 
payrolls of 1 unit of government. or another 
at local, county, State, or Federal levels. 

How do you like that? There are 400 more 
people whose salaries are paid by your taxes 
than there are people working at producing 
new wealth by manufacturing processes. And 
Santa Rosa is a very minor place when it 
comes to having public payrolls. 

Not only does this country have too many 
taxeaters performing nonessential services at 
too high a cost to you but the process is hus- 
tling us down the road toward state socialism 
much faster than you may suspect. 

This socialism business ~probably sounds 
like a false alarm. It is no such thing. You 
can figure it out for yourself. Tomorrow we'll 
devote this space to how high taxes breed 
socialist governments. 





Do We Have an Immigration Policy in 
Concert With the Demands of Our 
Time? : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I spoke before the Westmoreland 
County Bar Association, at Greensburg, 
Pa., on the subject Do We Have an Immi- 
gration Policy in Concert With the De- 
mands of Our Time? . 

Members of Congress are aware that 
President Eisenhower as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress have made a number 
of proposals relating to our immigration 
laws. I have made a careful study of 
all these proposals and have talked with 
@ considerable number of our colleagues 
about them. This led me to make a pro- 
posal which I outlined for the first time 
in my talk before the Westmoreland 





importance ; 
of this House to read my remarks and 
study the proposal which I have made. 
Under leave granted, I insert my address 
delivered to the Westmoreland ew 
Bar Association: 


May 2, 


Do WE Have AN IMMIGRATION POLICY IN Con. 
CERT WITH THE DEMANDS OF OUR Timer? 


(Address of Hon. MicmarL A. FeicHay, 
United States Representative, 20th Oni, 
District, before the Westmoreland County 
(Pa.) Bar Association luncheon at Greens. 
burg, Pa., on Friday, May 24, 1957) 

For the greater part of our history we 
have encouraged immigration into our coun. 
try. During colonial days the attractive 
opportunities offered by the new world 
caused many European rulers to impose reg. 
ulations in order to prevent people from 
emigrating to our shores. The American 
colonists resented the restrictions imposeq 
on: emigration to the New World by the 
European monarchs because our Declaration 
of Independence, in the list of indictments 
against the King of Great Britain, lists 
among the injuries and usurpations that 
“he has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their“migration hither * * *.” 

Despite efforts made by the European 
monarchs to prevent the population of the 
original colonies and later the United States, 
the opportunities of the free world were so 
appealing that immigrants flowed into the 
United States at such a rate that by 1820 
the population had jumped to about 10 
million people from a population of 4 mil- 
lion in 1790. Congress then concerned itself 
with the conditions of travel confronting 
prospective immigrants as they faced the 
long journey to the promised land. There 
were many disturbing reports in Europe and 
here at home of the appalling conditions 
in which immigrants were carried across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Descriptions of the hor- 
rors of steerage space prompted Congress to 
enact a series of laws limiting the number 
of passengers on each vessel, forcing the 
shipping lines to provide sufficient water 
and food for the journey and to keep com- 
plete lists of all passengers on board includ- 
ing such data as age, sex, occupation, coun- 
try of which they were citizens, and the 
place of their destination. From this it 
should be clear that Congress in the year 
1820 took steps to encourage full-scale immi- 
gration to the United States. | 

In 1863 enacted the Homestead 
Act which permitted aliens who had filed 
their declaration of intention to become 
citizens to then acquire homesteads. This 
was another specific measure enacted by 
Congress to encourage immigration from Eu- 
rope to our shores. 

Congress also passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act known as the Coolie Act. Discovery of 
Gold in California brought large numbers of 
Chinese to that State, which apparently 


bers of Chinese. This Chinese Exclusion Act 
was repealed in 1943. 
_. These developments in large measure ac- 
count for our growth as a sparsely settled 
country of 4 million people in 1790 to 4 
great world power of more than 170 million 
people today. 

There have also been sporadic efforts in 
Congress since 1798 to restrict and other 
te immigration into the United 


: 


regula 
. States. The alien and sedition laws of 1798 


were the first. Those laws required 14 years 
residence as a requisite to citizenship 
than the 5 years residence required 
aces me was authorized by 
. expel forthwith “dangerous 
to imprison those who resisted 
Since the alien and sedition laws 
first enactéd for a 2-year period, they 
lapsed by default Sacees ibe Congress would 
not re-enact them. . 
Other exclusion laws were then enacted 
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tally deficient persons, stowaways, chronic 
alcoholics, and vagrants were enacted. 

It was not until 1921 that we began to 
limit the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted each year. -The first quota statute 
was signed into law by President Warren G. 
Harding on May 19, 1921. Under that law 
the number of immigrants permited to enter 
the United States was fixed at 357,803 an- 
nually, that figure being based on the num- 
per of foreign-born persons who lived in the 
United States, according to the census of 
1910. 

The second quota law was enacted in 1924 
and contained a feature which has become 
known as the national origins formula. 
Under the law of 1924, 154,657 immigrants 
are admitted each year. This formula pro- 
vides that the annual quota for each coun- 
try is one-sixth of 1 percent of the number 
of inhabitants in the continental United 
States as determined by the census of 1920, 
whose ancestry has been traced to the coun- 
try for which a quota was determined. Some 
countries were assigned no quota whatever. 
All orientals were excluded. 

That same quota system arrived at in 1924 
remains as the cornerstone or control factor 
governing our entire immigration system to- 
day. Some minor alterations have been 
made in it, such as assigning a minimum of 
100 quota to countries of the world which 
hitherto had no quota whatever. No basic 
changes have been made which would reflect 
an alteration in the 1924 policy. 

Our nonquota intake of immigrants is not 
based solely on geographical factors. 

In addition to nations of independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, we 
admit under the present law, outside of the 
quota, all wives, husbands, and minor un- 
married children of United States citizens, 
regardless of their place of birth. Here the 
numbers are by no means alarming, but it 
may be worth mentioning that the number 
of nonquota immigrants admitted from such 
countries as Greece, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and a few others, runs about equal to the 
number of quota immigrants admitted from 
those countries. All these countries have 
relatively small quotas. 

It is also interesting to note that the first 
law excluding subversives from admission 
into the United States was passed by Con- 
gress in 1903. A subversive was then defined 
as an “anarchist,” but this same statute ex- 
cluded “persons who believe in or advocate 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
United States Government.” A review of the 
back: of that particular piece of legis- 
lation indicates the clear intent of Con- 
gress to protect our country from the influx 
of ideologies:and political tactics originating 
in the atmosphere of historic Russian 
despotism. It is against this background 
that I would like to discuss briefly with you 
our present immigration policy and its rela- 
tion to the realities of the world in which we 
live. 

The national origins formula creates a 
situation in which a large number of quota 
humbers are authorized for countries which 
do not need-them because the record shows 
they do not /utilize them. Specifically, I 
refer to Great Britain and Ireland. On the 
other hand, the national origins formula 
provides \ery small quotas for countries 

~which today are seeking settlement oppor- 
a for a portion of their population as 

& necessary step to attaining economic sta- 
bility, and maintaining an equilibrium in 
Government. I refer a aan ee to such 


tion such as Hungary, Poland; 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Czecho- 
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look to us as the traditional haven for the 
oppressed and the unwanted. There is lit- 
tle we can do under our regular immigration 
laws to help these victims of totalitarianism 
because the already small quotas assigned to 
them under the national origins system has 
been mortgaged by 50 percent for as many 
as 100 years in some instances. 

The most glaring inadequacy of our na- 
tional origins formula is that it requires the 
application of a hard, fixed, and unrealistic 
mathematical formula to a world situation 
in which our concern for the human factors 
must be foremost. 

As a consequence, we wind up each year in 
the position of having on the one hand a very 
large number of quota numbers left over 
from countries that neither need nor want 
them and on the other hand a very long line 
of applicants for admission who are natives 
of countries whose sons and daughters played 
an important role in shaping the destiny of 
our great country in past generations. 

The best examples I can cite to demon- 
strate just how impractical the national- 
origins formula is in terms of our political 
responsibilities in this upset world are the 
following: 

In 1947 President Truman appealed to Con- 
gress for emergency legislation to admit a 
reasonable number of displaced persons into 
the United States. In his message to Con- 
gress urging action he noted our regular 
immigration laws made it impossible for us 
to cooperate with other free nations in bring- 
ing about a solution to a grave postwar prob- 
lem. There were 114 million persons from 
Central and Eastern Europe residing in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy who refused to re- 
turn to their homelands for fear of loss of 
their lives or liberties at the hands of the 
Communist regimes then in control of their 
homelands. After extensive public hear- 
ings, controversy and prolonged debate, Con- 
gress enacted emergency legislation in 1948 
to admit 205,000 displaced persons. That 
law was amended in 1950 because the original 
number of admissions authorized was in- 
sufficient to cover our fair share toward re- 
solving the displaced persons problem. The 
authority for admission was raised to 401,000 
persons. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower, during his 
first year in office, sent Congress a message 


asking for emergency legislation to help re- ~ 


solve the problems of overpopulation in 
Europe and to provide haven for a reasonable 
number of the many new victims of Com- 
munist tyranny who were daily escaping into 
free Europe and Asia. Among the arguments 
advanced by President Eisenhower in support 
of this proposal was that unless Western 
Europe found some solution for its problem 
of overpopulation, there could be little hope 
for the economic stability envisioned by our 
foreign-aid program which, by that time, 
had cost the American taxpayer more than 
$26 billion. 

Congress again passed another emergency 
immigration bill authorizing the admission 
of some 207,000 special immigrants over a 
3-year period. 

Even before the expiration of President 
Eisenhower’s emergency immigration pro- 
gram, our country was faced with still an- 
other major immigration crisis. The Hun- 
garian freedom revolution of last October and 
the ruthless Russian suppression of that gal- 
lant try for freedom produced a new category 
of refugees. In the month of November and 
December 1956, well over 100,000 Hungarians 
had found it necessary to flee from their 
homeland after the Russians reinvaded, kill- 
ing some 60,000 Hungarians and then putting 
another alien regime in charge of their affairs. 
That freedom revolution caught the free 
world by surprise, because so many of the 
leaders had been misled into believing that 
total revolution against the Russian tyrants 
was impossible. 

When the free Western Powers failed to 
take any practical action in support of the 
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Hungarian freedom fighters, the conscience of 
the American people demanded that imme- 
diate asylum should be given to some of the 
latest victims of Russian tyranny and re- 
prisal. The result was that President Eisen- 
hower directed the admission of 21,500 Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria on a parole status, 
with. the understandiug that this arrange- 
ment would continue until Congress took 
action one way or another on his decision. 
The President’s authority to direct such ac- 
tion under existing law has been subject to 
question. As of May 20, 1957, the number of 
Hungarian refugees admitted to the United 
States was 32,295, of which 6,284 came under 
immigrant visas issued pursuant to the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, and 26,011, 
came under the parole operation. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that unless the Presi- 
dent took the action he did, it would not have 
been possible for the United States, the his- 
toric haven for the oppressed and unwanted, 
to do much of anything to help the Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria. This helplessness 
would have been demonstrated at a time 
when most of the small but free nations of 
the world were opening their doors wide to 
the Hungarian patriots. 

I hesitate to think about the position we 
will be in should the East Germans or the 
Poles or the people of some other oppressed 
nation behind the Iron Curtain erupt into 
total revolution against the Russian Com- 
munists. Should this happen, we will un- 
doubtedly be faced again with a tremendous 
refugee problem caused by the brutal meth- 
ods used by the Russians in suppressing such 
freedom revolutions. I would like to think 
that future revolutions against communism 
would not result in a large influx of politi- 
cai refugees into the free world, but I am 
afraid the absence of a dynamic foreign 
policy toward the captive nations forbids my 
entertaining that happy thought. 

You might be interested in an observation 
I made in a speech on the floor of the House 
on February 8 last year on the occasion when 
Congress received President Eisenhower's 
latest message on immigration policy. In 
commenting on the need for a more elastic 
policy than now exists, I said, and I quote: 
“The likelihood exists that so long as the 
conspiracy of communism exists in this world 
and continues its inhumanities and tyran- 
nies against people, we will continue to have 
refugees who plead with us for religious and 
political asylum.” The Hungarian revolu- 
tion which followed in October of last year 
undeérscores the importance of our facing up 
to that cold reality because the very same 
situation applies today as applied on Febru- 
ary 8, 1956 when I first made the statement. 
Moreover, the circumstances that compelled 
me to make that statement have not changed 
in the least. 

To sum up, I consider that our present im- 
migration policy as reflected by the controll- 
ing laws is outdated, inadequate, and certain 
to cause us not only embarrassment, but the 
loss of respect and friendship of millions of 
people who look to us as the defenders of 
human freedom and the hope of a better 
world of tomorrow. The national origins 
formula applies to conditions prevalent in 
1921 and 1922. It has no practical relation- 


ship to the political demands of the modern 


day. Events of the past 12 years leave no 
doubt that we must effect major changes in 
our basic immigration laws so that we may 
have an immigration policy to support our 
best national interests. 

There is so much emotion and lack of 
knowledge surrounding our immigration 
laws that any effort to bring about sudden 
and drastic change in them will be met by 
@ number of very serious obstacles. It seems 
to me therefore, if any real change is to be 
effected in these laws it must come grad- 
ually. Accordingly, I have worked out a pro- 
posal which does not abruptly discard the 
national origins formula, but does open the 
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way for the demonstration of what may be 
a better system of allocating quota numbers 
than the national origins formula. 

It is estimated that each year there are 
some 65,000 authorized but unused quota 
numbers. I propose that the unused quota 
numbers for the past 3 years be reauthorized 
for use for a period of 3 years. These un- 
used quota numbers would then be allocated 
semiannually with the following criteria to 
serve as guideposts in making specific allo- 
cations: 

1. The desirability of bringing into the 
United States annually a number of persons 
possessing technical and professional skills 
and specialized experience found to be in 
short supply in the American labor market. 
A determination would need to be made that 
such services will be substantially beneficial 
to the national economy. 

2. Our traditional position of providing a 
haven for victims of totalitarian aggression 
who have found it necessary to flee their 
homelands because of persecution or fear of 
persecution based upon their religious or 
political views. In the present world cir- 
cumstances, special account should be taken 
of those escapees from communism who fied 
from their homelands because of acts they 
had taken against the regimes in control. 

3. The desirability of reuniting families 
and relatives. There are in the United States 
a considerable number of families who have 
found asylum here while members of their 
immediate families are still living in distant 
lands. There are also native born Americans 
who are anxious to have relatives abroad 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence. To reunite these broken 
families is to act in concert with our political 
philosophy which holds that the family is 
the basic unit of society. 

To make the allocations of these unused 
quota numbers and all determinations con- 
nected therewith, a board or commisison 
will be necessary. Such board or commis- 
sion would initiate studies and investigations 
and would be in touch with departments and 
agencies of the Government in any way 
concerned with immigration policy. It would 
be made up of five members, appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Congress would be notified semiannually 
of all allocations made of quota numbers 
and such allocations would become effective 
unless Congress took action disapproving 
them. 

The makeup of this proposed commission 
or board is critical to the success of the pro- 
posal. Obviously, individuals appointed to 
the commission must possess the highest 
qualifications backed by a long record of 
devotion to the public interest. The com- 
mission must be completely devoid of par- 
tisan politics just as it must be composed of 
individuals experienced in withstanding 
undue pressure or promises.- The terms of 
office should be, if the plan proves to be 
feasible, for 10 years and with salaries pro- 
vided to make possible the availability and 
time of the best talents in the country. 

After this proposed pilot project ~has been 
in effect several years, I believe that with 
wise administration the feasibility of elimi- 
nating the national origins formula without 
doing violence to our national interest, will 
in my opinion, have been demonstrated. If 
the plan proves otherwise, Congress would 
simply not renew the 3-year authority and 
the project would be automatically termi- 
nated. In either case, the debate about our 
national origins system could be resolved 
once and for all on the basis of facts and 
not emotion and prejudice. 

Fourteen years of service on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, together with a careful 
study of the many new political responsi- 
bilities which have been thrust upon us 4s 
a Nation in recent years, led me to offer 
this proposal. It is one way of creating an 
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elastic and realistic policy which will per- 
mit us to adjust our immigration system to 
the most urgent demands put upon our lead- 
ership as a nation. I believe that our 
present immigration policy has failed to meet 
the test of time or the tide of human 
events. 

It is time for a change, and I sincerely 
hope that the changes we must make will be 
based upon an honest recognition of the 
heavy responsibilities which are ours in a 
world which must avoid world war II, and 
find the way to a just and lasting peace. 





Council Designates Village as 
“Constitution Town” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Constitution 
Town is the new designation of the vil- 
lage of Louisville, Stark County, Ohio, 
by action of the village council at a re- 
cent meeting. 

One of my legislative efforts over the 
years has been my resolution to estab- 
lish September 17 as Constitution Day, 
a national holiday dedicated to the better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
great document which is the foundation 
of our freedoms. 

I welcome the support which is now 
given this effort by the council and citi- 
zens of Louisville, and I ask leave to in- 
clude the Louisville Herald account of 
this action. I wish also to commend 
Mrs. Olga T. Weber of Louisville who 
has been an earnest advocate of Con 
stitution Day. : 

CoUNCIL DESIGNATES VILLAGE AS 
“CONSTITUTION TOWN” 

By unanimous vote, the Louisville Village 
Council at its regular meeting on April 15, 
1957, officially designated Louisville as Con- 
stitution Town. 

The resolution was presented to council by 
Mrs. Olga T. Weber, long time proponent of 
Constitution Day Observance and prime 
mover of the now snowballing statewide and 
nationwide observance of Constitution Day. 

As pointed out in the resolution, Con- 
stitution Day was initated in Louisville more 
than 5 years ago, where it has been observed 
annually since then on September 17, with 
due pomp and ceremony. The present Gov- 
of Ohio, C. William O’Neill, has twice been 
principal speaker at a Louisville Constitu- 
tion Day parade. 

Legislation is in the hopper to make Sep- 
tember 17 a legal holiday and a day of na- 
tionwide celebration of Constitution Day. 

The council in its resolution urges all 


this recognition to the American Constitu- 
tion. 


Mrs. Weber expressed her appreciation for 
the legal action taken at this meeting. 


Resolution 1043 
Whereas the Constitution of our country is 
the basis of all laws throughout the length 


and breadth of our United States of America; 
and 








May 2 


Whereas the Constitution has been writte, 
that there shall be justice and equality jo, 
all people of our Nation regardless of race, 
color, or creed; and 

Whereas it is evident that to retain thesp 
rights and privileges we shall in no way 
permit our Constitution to be misinterpreteq 
to cause the abridgment of these rights re. 
served for our people; and 

Whereas in order to retain these rights ang 
to promote full knowledge of the meaning o; 
our Constitution, and in order that the peo. 
Ple of our United States of America may grow 
more alert to the principles declared by this 
document; and 

Whereas the residents of the village of 
Louisville have taken it upon themselves to 
remind all the people of our Nation within 
their reach of their faith in the Constitution, 
by various and sundry ways, by initiating 
legislation adopted by the Ohio Legislature 
that September 17 (as requested by Louis. 
ville) be set aside annually for the obsery. 
ance of Constitution Day, so that the school, 
civic, and fraternal organizations, and |) 
citizens remember, study, and discuss this 
wonderful document to bring about a better 
understanding by all, and because Louisville 
has taken the lead in celebrating. this day 
annually since 1952, accompanied by gath- 
erings, parades, and demonstrations com. 
plete with fully appropriate speeches on this 
great American heritage: Now, therefore, be 
it . 


} 
4 


Resolved by the council of the village of 
Louisville, State of Ohio: section I, That in 
our pride, we, the village council of Louis- 
ville, Ohio, declare that Louisville adopt for 
its slogan the name, Constitution Town, and 
request that the press, industry, business, 
merchants, schools, Churches, and all citi- 
zens use the slogan, “Constitution Town,” 
on their letterheads and where otherwise 
adaptable that the knowledge of the efforts 
of Louisville, Ohio, relative to the celebration 
of Constitution Day, in commemoration of 
the signing of this great freedom document, 
shall become known across our land. 

Passed April 15, 1957. 

H. JosEepH Zwick, 
Mayor. 

CaROLYN E. SCHWALLIE, 
Clerk, 


Attest: 





A Scholarly, Incisive Analysis of the 
Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House of Representatives will have be- 
fore it for consideration the so-called 
civil-rights legislation. It is shocking to 
see in the press this legislation referred 
to as a bill intended to protect the voting 
rights of certain minority groups in the 
South. Certain segments of the press, 
news and radio commentators, and edi- 
torial writers have constantly and con- 
sistently glossed over the real part of this 
anti-civil-rights legislation and have 
made it appear that the innocent little 
bill will simply guarantee the voting 
rights for certain of our people. They 
have actually deceived many people in 
various sections of this country into be- 
lieving such is the case. This is far from 
the truth. This proposed legislation 's 
the most vicious, wicked, dangerous |¢s- 
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jslation that I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of studying. 

There appeared in the May 19 issue of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch an edito- 
rial pointing out a few of the reasons why 
the bill is so dangerous, so liberty de- 
stroying, and so destructive of the rights 
of our people. The editorial, entitled 
“4 Scholarly, Incisive Analysis of the 
Civil Rights Bill,” is as follows: 

A SCHOLARLY, INCISIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 

CrviL-RicHTs BILL 

Asked by Frank Van der Linden, Times- 
Dispatch Washington correspondent, whether 
ne feels that the Federal civil-rights bill will 
damage his chances of building a strong Re- 
publican Party in the South, President Eisen- 
hnower said at his Wednesday press con- 
ference: 

“The civil-rights bill is a very moderate 
thing, done in all decency and in a simple 
attempt to study the matter, see where the 
Federal responsibilities lie, and to move in 
strict accordance with the Supreme Court’s 
decision, and no faster and no further.” 

Mr. Van der Linden then asked how the 
President felt about the bill’s denial of jury 
trials, and Mr. Eisenhower said he was “not 
going to talk about that matter.” His ques- 
tioner would have to ask Attorney General 
Brownell who “knows more about it than 
I do.” 

Herein lies the tragedy of this whole Presi- 
dential effort to ram the civil-rights bill 
through Congress.. Mr. Eisenhower is no law- 
yer, and he has been told by Mr. Brownell 
that the civil-rights bill is a mild piece of 
legislation. He won’t believe what nearly 
everybody in the South, and a good many 
people outside it, declare to the contrary. 

If anybody could get Mr. Eisenhower to 
read the minority report of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Civil Rights, signed by Sena- 
tors Ervin, of North Carolina, and JOHNsToN, 
of South Carolina, he might see what vast 
and far-reaching evils lie in this legislation. 
Senator Ervin is a former judge of the North 
Carolina Supreme Couft, and he speaks with 
authority concerning these matters. The 
3l-page analysis of the bill which he and 
Senator JOHNSTON have signed is an exhaus- 
tive and devastating document. 

Anything like a complete summary of this 
report within a limited space is impossible, 
but a few extracts follow: ‘ 

“Senate bill 83 is calculated and intended 
to confer upon a single Federal executive 
officer, to wit, the Attorney General, the auto- 
cratic and despotic power to nullify at his 
absolute and uncontrolled election, in par- 
ticular civil-rights cases selected by him, 
State statutes prescribing administrative 
remedies which were enacted by State legis- 
latures in the undoubted exercise of the legis- 
lative power reserved to the States by the 
10th Amendment.” 

On the subject of jury trials, the report 
points out that three of the great liberals, 
Senators Borah of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, 
and Walsh of Montana, favored extending 
the right of trial by jury to all persons 
charged with indirect contempts arising out 
of alleged violations of injunctions. Con- 
gress passed the Norris-LaGuardia act in 
1932 to cover this situation in labor disputes. 

The report also contains the following: 

“The arguments that criminal prosecutions 
are cumbersome and slow, and that jurors 
are reluctant to indict and convict are iden- 
tical with those given for the establishment 
of the Court of Star Chamber, the enactment 
of the acts of Parliament depriving American 
colonists of the right of trial by jury, and the 
congressional opposition of former days to 
the jury trial provision of the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia acts.” ; 

Senators Ervin and JOHNSTON declare cate- 
gerically that if the Americans of the late 
18th century had dreamed that their de- 
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scendants could be constitutionally robbed 
of their right of trial by jury (guaranteed in 
article 111, section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion) * * * the people of the United States 
would have rejected the Constitution out of 
hand. 

Their report goes on to announce the fol- 
lowing staggering conclusion: 

“Senate bill 83, if enacted by Congress, 
would empower any attorney general to 
litigate at public expense virtually all claims 
of virtually all aliens, citizens, and private 
corporations within the jurisdiction of the 
State in question that they have suffered 
intentional discrimination by the action of 
State or local officials taken under State 
statutes or municipal ordinances, or orders 
or regulations made under them, pertaining 
to elections; public education; business and 
trade; labor; charges, prices, and interest; 
railroads, motor carriers, telegraph com- 
panies, public warehouses, and other public 
utilities; ad valorem, income, inheritance, 


‘license, and sales taxes; local public im- 


provements; highways and streets, buildings; 
fish and game; the keeping of animals; civil 
remedies and procedure; crimes and crimi- 
nal procedure and all other matters com- 
mitted by our system of government to 
State control.” ‘ 

The foregoing are merely a few of the 
high spots in an exhaustive and scholarly 
analysis of the legislation in question. The 
liberals who are backing this monstrosity 
had better read it carefully. In particular 
they should review the declarations of such 
men as Norris, Borah, and Walsh—men who 
would be much too wise and farseeing today 
to support any bill as potentially disastrous 
to our political institutions as this one. 





American Serviceman Abandoned by His 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD, I include therewith 
an editorial from the Charleston, S. C., 
New and Courier of May 16, 1957, on the 
conviction, under the Status of Forces 
Agreement with Japan, of an American 
serviceman. I also include a clipping 
from the same newspaper written the 
editor by Hugo Hoogenboom of Beaufort, 
S: 

Mr. Speaker, it is ironic and tragic how 
American boys are being ruthlessly 
turned over to foreign courts in the 
world, and it is indefensible how large the 
sentences are imposed on American serv- 
icemen by these foreign courts. Were 
these cases held in America under the 
American system of jurisprudence, no 
national of any other government in the 
world would be dealt with half as harshly 
as are our American servicemen who are 
sent to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to defend these foreign, ungrateful coun- 
tries. 

American might subjugated and 
brought Japan’s mighty war lords to 
their knees. Under the Status of Forces 
Agreement with this Nation, the Ameri- 
can military was “invited” to remain in 
Japan for the security of that nation. 
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Now, American youth—drafted and sent 
there against their will—are tricked and 
decoyed into baseless controversy with 
Japanese and abandoned by their Gov- 
ernment. I predict that the Congress 
will not long tolerate this sort of treat- 
ment to the sons of the greatest and 
most charitable Nation civilization has 
ever known. 
The articles follow: 
In A JAP PRISON 


According to the Associated Press, Airman 
first class Paul E. Bell, 22, of Beaufort, was 
sentenced Monday by a Japanese court to 5 
years at hard labor on a charge of robbery 
resulting in injury. 

Bell, stationed with the 39th Air Division, 
was defended by a Japanese lawyer. The 
Army said it will appeal the conviction and 
will hire a different attorney. 

We do not know the merits of this par- 
ticular case. But it should serve to remind 
South Carolinians that their sons, husbands 
or relatives serving overseas are at the mercy 
of foreign courts. The status of forces agree- 
ment the United States has with foreign 
countries means that American servicemen 
can be sentenced to long terms in foreign 
prisons if charged and found guilty. 

We Tan well imagine what a Japanese pris- 
on is like. And we don’t believe that Amer- 
icans who get in trouble abroad should be 
abandoned by the United States. If an 
American serviceman commits a crime, he 
should be punished. The punishment, how- 
ever, should be imposed by an American mil- 
itary court and sentences should be served 
in military prisons. 

Whatever Airman Bell has or has not done, 
he is an American. His rights as an Amer- 
ican continue even though he serves on for- 
eign soil. 








In FOREIGN JAILS 
To the NEWS AND COURIER: 


Your editorial comments on the Paul Bell 
case were good, but they did not cover the 
situation entirely. Having served in the Far 
East and having spent some time in Japan, 
I believe I may be able-_to clarify a few points 
concerning the trial of American servicemen 
in Japanese courts. 

The charge under which Paul Bell was sen- 
tenced is very common and is not nearly so 
serious as the legal term, “robbery resulting 
in injury,” or the 5-year sentence, would in- 
dicate. Generally, these charges grow out of 
quarrels between American servicemen and 
Japanese taxi drivers who are trying to cheat 
in charging exorbitant fees. If the G. I. 
strikes the cab driver and doesn’t pay him, 
he is committing, according to Japanese law, 
“robbery and assault.” In Japan this results 
in an excessive prison term for the G.I. In 
the United States, it would probably result 
in the suspension of the taxi driver. 

In this light the case takes on a new as- 
pect. It proves that the American service- 
man has been abandoned by his Government 
to all the twistings and turnings of oriental 
law, to be dealt with as the Japanese see fit. 
He has none of the constitutional rights he 
thought were guaranteed him, such as pro- 
tection from excessive punishment or trial 
by jury. The obvious bias against him of 
Japanese witnesses and jurists (especially 
Communists and disgruntled nationalists) 
precludes any fair trial. 

The fact is that Paul Bell and many others 
like him have been sacrificed to “interna- 
tional good will.” Perhaps after enough men 
have been sacrificed to sop the pride of a de- 
feated people, Americans may do something 
about it. Until then, God alone can help 
those forgotten men who are rotting their 
lives away in filthy Japanese jails. 

Huco HooGENBoom. 

BEAUFORT, 
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The Challenge of the Learned Profes- 
sions—The Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Mr. Joseph 
N. Welch, one of the outstanding attor- 
neys in Massachusetts, which appeared 
in the February-—April 1957 issue of 
the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE LEARNED PROFES- 
SIONS—THE Law 


(By Joseph N. Welch) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the faculty, 
ladies and gentlemen, the subject assigned 
to me tonight is, as I understand it, a seg- 
ment of the general field called the challenge 
of the learned professions, and I understand 
that I am to speak as a lawyer. 

I have known for many weeks that I was 
to speak, and as is always the case, know- 
ing that, I was filled with anxiety. 

Such reputation as I have as a speaker 
rests, I regret to say, on a somewhat un- 
sound basis. Such attention as I have at- 
tracted, outside my own community, is based 
on the fact that in some hearings held, now 
long ago and far away, there was the magic 
of electronics, so that some in this room 
listened to me and others viewed my ancient 
and sagging features. 

Curiously enough, in that room I gained 
stature as a public speaker by the simple de- 
vice of keeping still. In a room where there 
was often accusation, charge, counter- 
charge, immense irrelevancy, and often bed- 
lam, I was sometimes seen to sit in what 
was really a stunned silence, but which was 
interpreted by the audience as wise restraint. 
By the simple expedient of doing little, and 
often nothing for long periods of time, I was 
contrasted with more voluble and more 
violent voices, and at least in the eyes of a 
few people, came to be held in wholly un- 
deserved esteem. 

In those circumstances, it is not easy 
for me to make a set speech, and what is 
more, it is apt to be difficult for you, because 
you are trapped in this room as I was trapped 
in that room in Washington, and neither 
you nor I can escape with honor. However, 
I have a word of comfort for you—as in 
Washington, I shall resort to the device of 
using only the minimum number of words , 
appropriate to the occasion; and I shall use 
another device—I have long since learned 
that if a sepaker will only strike the right 
note of despair and boredom at the outset, 
his audience may file out at the end, some- 
what weary, it is true, but murmuring to 
each other as they leave, “Well, at least 
the speaker got a little better as he went 
along.” 

During the period when I was anxious 
about what I was to say tonight I was at the 
seashore. There is something about the 
shore, with the waves rolling in, which 
gives me a curious feeling of support, some- 
thing approaching exhilaration. As a client 
of mine once said, “I draw strength from 
the sea.” 

Walking along the beach and thinking of 
tonight, it occurred to me that members of 
certain of the “learned professions” are de- 
scribed by more than a single word. 

Take first the field of religion—a rep- 
resentative of that learned profession may be 
called a priest; he may be called a min- 
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ister; he may be called a preacher; he may 
be called a rabbi. 

Take next the field of medicine—a repre- 
sentative of that learned profession may be 
called a doctor, a physician, a surgeon; or 
colloquially an M. D. 

In the field of law, he may be called a 
lawyer, an attorney, a counselor, or an advo- 
cate. In England you may add the other 
two well-known words—barrister and solici- 
tor. 

Why this variety of words descriptive of 
these three professions? 

A single word will do for a-barber. A 
single word will do for an electrician, or a 
mechanic, or a plumber. A single word will 
do for a blacksmith. 

I think there is something significant 
about the variety of words used in our lan- 
guage to describe members of the learned 
professions representing medicine, the 
church, and the law. 

These professions, I suggest, embrace mat- 


ters of such richness and importance that no. 


single word satisfies the mind as a fully 
descriptive word. There is in this nomen- 
clature, I believe, a subtle compliment. 

There must have been solid satisfactions, 
for example, in being a blacksmith, so solid 
that his place in our culture became em- 
bodied in our songs, our stories, and our 
poems, but however secure his position, it 
was not quite rich enough in content, so 
that several names would.attach to it, as 
several names have attached in the other 
fields I have mentioned. 

Those words may be used interchangeably 
to designate members of the legal profes- 
sion—an attorney, a counselor, an advocate, 
and a lawyer. 

It is this collection of nouns that are used 
quite at random to denote a member of the 
legal profession which gives me the key to 
what hereafter I shall say, at least in part, 
about the position of a lawyer in society. 

THE ATTORNEY 


Let me take first the word “attorney.” It 
is perhaps not the richest in meaning, but to 
me it denotes representation. Indeed, there 
is in the law a power of attorney, 
which specifically authorizes the holder to 
perform a series of designated acts. The 
holder of a power of attorney may convey 
property; he may sign checks; he may col- 
lect debts or incur obligations. It is com- 
mon to say “I can’t be at this meeting but 
my attorney will be there.” I consider this 
a significant conception. It implies confi- 
dence so great that the representative equals 
the principal. 

No doctor, no priest, no other person car- 
ries this responsibilty for another to the de- 
gree that an attorney carries it. 


THE COUNSELOR 


~ The second word I have mentioned is 
“counselor.” To me this implies the wise, 
“the trusted, the respected adviser to a single 
client, a family, or a business. To this wise 
counselor come the clients with their prob- 
lems, seeking his wisdom for their solution. 

Those problems may involve money or 
property or family relations or estates, or 
even problems affecting a marriage or a home 
and its durability. These are areas where 
both the doctor and the priest may be con- 
sulted, but the wisdom of the counselor is 
the wisdom most often sought and heeded. 
Here are great satisfactions for the lawyer 
and for the client. 

Over and over clients may face what may 
seem to them puzzling or even frightening 
situations, but the wise counselor has seen 
and dealt with many such problems, and he 
solves them with a sure touch and thus there 
is created on,the part of the client a sense 
of gratitude which is a delight to the coun- 
selor. 

This wise counselor may be found in any 
community—however small, however large. 
It was only yesterday, in this city, and quite 


May 2; 
«by accident, that I sat beside such a coyn. 
selor. I think he is here tonight. He ji; , 
man who, to my certain knowledge, through 
a whole generation, has advised a fam) ly 
and an immense business, at every point 
where questions arose. I think no single 
move of any importance was ever made jn 
that long period, without consultation with 
this wise, kindly counselor and lawyer. | 
think there is no finer thing that can happen 
to a lawyer than to have such a relationsh; ip 
lasting through a generation. 

THE ADVOCATE 


The third word that is used by the public 
is the word “advocate.” If my voice betrays 4 
sentimental interest in that word, it is be. 
cause I like to think that I am primarily an 
advocate. 

In the areas of service which I have dis- 
cussed, a client has the choice of approaching 
a member of the legal profession or not. Not 
so when an advocate is needed. 

This need arises when a client, willingly 
or unwillingly, has become a party to legal 
proceedings. There is now no choice. An 
advocate must be procured. 

Among you who are now listening to me, 
there must be some who will one day be un- 
able to do without the services of an adyo- 
cate. 

For the most part, these situations arise 
from collisions inevitable in our society, 
There may be, for example, a collision with 
the law itself, the accusation of a_crime, if 
only a collision with those laws cast in a 
criminal framework having to do with the 
operation of the cars in which we ride. 

There may be a collision with another in- 
dividual over a contract, over a boundary dis- 
pute, or some property right; or an owner of 
a@ small business may collide with a big busi- 
ness of monopolistic tendencies, which 
threatens his very livelihood; a newspaper or 
magazine may publish a false derogatory 
statement about him injuring his reputation 
in his community; a dispute may arise over a 
will, involving either its validity or its con- 
struction; the tax collector, either State or 
Federal, may assess a wholly improper and 
large tax against him. Because of the fric- 
tions and conflicts of a complicated society, 
the need foran advocate before a judge ora 
Jury or an administrative body may arise. 

Here at this critical point of collision, the 
citizen must have someone to speak for him. 
He has no choice. 

Here at this tender and often tragic mo- 
ment in the client’s life appears the advocate. 
He searches for, he studies, and he marshals 
the facts; he elicits the interest and the help 
of witnesses and associates of the client. He 
finds in the books and in his experience the 
arguments which may move his listeners in 
his client’s direction. He hopes for and often 
finds that compelling argument, that ob- 
scure precedent, or that eloquent phrase by 
which he may move men and affect events. 
He identifies himself with his client’s cause, 
and with a skill unexcelled and perhaps un- 
equaled in our society, he delivers to his 
client the lasteounce of wit and wisdom, the 
last reserve of eloquence and persuasion, and 
that complete devotion which is good to give, 
and must be wonderful to receive. 

In other words, it is good to be an advo- 
cate. 


THE LAWYER’S PUBLIC SERVICE 


Perhaps the richest word, or the most all- 
embracing word, and certainly the oldest 
and simplest, is “lawyer.” That word en- 
compasses all the others, and designates the 
wise counselor, the dependable attorney, 
the devoted advocate; in it are embraced 
all the concepts of fidelity and service which 
make any profession great, and that of the 
wyer among the greatest. 
last word on this point—no speaker 
stands where I stand could hope to 40 
A yt this subject without mentioning 

of public service, 
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From colonial days, through all the vi- 
cissitudes of our national life, up to today, 
and I hope and believe forever, in every 
crisis and in every period of serenity, the 
jawyer has been found, is found, and I trust 
will always be found, ready with, a mighty 
contribution to the solution of problems 
‘of whatever time or place or magnitude. 

At such times, his power of analysis, his 
power to marshal facts, his ability to per- 
suade, are of inestimable service to his 
country, but most of all—and of this I am 
proudest—he will always be a magnificent 
figure because of his training to advance 
causes and ideas which may not be to his 
personal advantage, but always in the public 
service, because of his ability to discover 
what is right, and then to persuade others 
to see what is right and to adhere to it. 

LAWYERS AND LIBERTY 

At this point, I have decided that I will 
stop describing what a lawyer does and, at 
Jeast to some extent, act like a lawyer. 

The word “challenge” appears in the title 
of my address—not selected by me—and 
there has been, I think, in the last 2 or 3 
years, a challenge to the legal profession 

ch requires a response. 
~— ans teeen I wish to speak to this 
kind of audience about our Constitution, or 
rather, a part of it, and of what I think has 
peen a great threat to the liberties it guar- 
antees to us, which guarantee, I prefer to 
pelieve, is the right to fight for and pre- 
serve liberties always due to be threatened 
py direct attack or in danger of dying from 
the simple and painful sin of complaceticy. 

As you know from what I have said, and 
from Dr. Arnold’s graceful introduction, I 
am a lawyer, and a lawyer is passionately 
dedicated to the idea of an orderly and pre- 

iety. 
aus able to tell my clients that no 
untoward event will befall them except by 
‘ocess of law. 

oT 0k with horror on the political system 
described behind the various curtains—iron, 
bamboo, and others—which permits a loud 
knock on the door at midnight, the rough 
and brutal hustling into the cattle car, and 
the swift and terrifying journey into fear, 
torture, slave-labor camps, and death. 

In what country behind the various cur- 
tains could I stand, as I do tonight, and 
criticize the head of this Government, if I 
chose, and know that no hand could or would 
touch me? 

What is it that gives us this ancient, beau- 
tiful freedom of thought, of ideas and of 
speech that is denied to the teeming millions 
who live without it? 

It is the aspirations and the hopes and 
the dreams of our forefathers distilled into 
words and made a part of our Constitution. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


I wish to raise with you the question as 
to whether or not one fundamental part of 
our Constitution, the fifth amendment, has 
not, in some way, had disrepute attached to 
it, and in some way become somewhat tar- 
nished in the public mind, so that it shines 
less brightly than once it did. 

First, may I point out to you the safe- 
guards to liberty that are embodied in the 
fifth amendment? 

It is by no means limited to the guar- 
anty against self-incrimination, of which I 
wish to speak principally. 

The fifth arhendment also provides that 
criminal charges may not be made against 
you or me except upon the finding of a 
grand jury. That means that no person may 
be accused of a crime at the mere whim or 
caprice of the head of the state or the head 
of some police department. 
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The second freedom guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment is that no person shall ever 
be placed in double jeopardy. That is the 
lawyer’s way of saying that if you or I are 
accused of a crime and tried and acquitted, 
never again may we brought to trial for that 
same offense. 

The third freedom guaranteed in the fifth 
amendment is a provision against the taking 
of property except by due process of law. 

The fourth freedom guaranteed in the 
fifth amendment is a provision against the 
taking of private property for public use— 
which may be done—but only upon the pay- 
ment of just compensation. 

Fifth and only lastly do we come to this 
provision about selfincrimination, and I 
now use the words themselves. They are: 

“No person shall be compelled, in any crim- 
inal case, to be a witness against himself.” 

Note those words “witness against him- 
self.” I may not be, you may not be, com- 
pelled to be a witness against yourself. 

What rights, what dangers, were the fram- 
ers of the Constitution thinking of, and what 
safeguards were they erecting, when they 
used those words in the fifth amendment? 

They were thinking primarily of some dark 
pages in history, which thinking is revealed 
by their use of the word “compelled.” They 
were thinking of confessions and they were 
thinking of confessions procured by the ap- 
plication of torture. 

TRIAL BY TORTURE 


I have looked into some of those dark 
pages in history, and in a moment I shall 
read to you some quaint old English em- 
bodied first in some directions to the keeper 
of the Tower in London, where a person was 
being held; and communications from the 
keeper to the State Council, reporting on ac- 
tivities in that grim fortress. 

The year is approximately 1600 and Eliza- 
beth is Queen. 

I like to think of those papers, which still 
exist and may be viewed and which may be 
read in print, as, in substance, orders issued, 
legal in nature; and then.a return of service, 
so to speak, which would be familiar to law- 
yers, or a return to the issuing authority on 
what was done as a consequence of the receipt 
of those orders. 

The first is a communication from. the 
keeper of the tower to the Council of State, 
and I now read, with some elisions, to 
shorten it: 

“We have had twoo severall examinations 
of Thomas Meaghe, wherein we finde nothing 
but an improbable tale full of suspicion, not 
mutche encreased by reporte of further 
matter than heretofore he hathe declared to 
Your Honoure, as by the examinations 
whiche we sende herewith maie appeare. We 
have forborne to putt him in Skevington’s 
Yrons, for that we re-received chardge from 
yow to examine hym with secrecie, whiche in 
that sorte we could not do, that maner of 
dealinge requiringe the presence and ayde of 
one of the jaylors all the tyme that he shall 
be in those yrons, and in this examination; 
and besides, we finde the man so resolute, 
as in our opinions litle will be wroonge out 
of hym but by some sharper torture.” 

That communication was duly thought 
over by the Council of State, and as a con- 
sequence, a communication went from the 
council to the keeper of the tower, and that 
I now read: 

“Whereas Their Lordships have appointed 
Geoffry Fenton to repaire upon them for the 
examininge of Thomas Meaghe, heretofore 
committed to his charge, and to charge him 
with suche matters as he heretofore hath 
denied and now are certified from thence to 
be verified by depositions of witnesses. They 
are required uppon receipt hereof to call the 
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said Meaghe before them; and in case, being 
confronted and charged with such matter as 
the said Fenton shall bringe with him, he 
shall wilfullie refuse to acknowledge the 
same, then it is thought meete that they 
deald with him with the racke in such sorte 
as they shall see cause.” 

Then comes what I call the final return of 
service, or the report from the Tower as to 
what took place there: 

“We have agayne made twoo severall ex- 
aminations of Thomas Meaghe, and notwith- 
standinge that we have made triall of hym 
by the torture of Skevington’s Yrons, and 
with so muche sharpenes as was in our 
Judgement for the man and his cause con- 
venient, yet can we gett from hym no mat- 
ter than we have sent herewith in writing.” 

The solemn and then legal procedure at 
the beginning of torture was indeed im- 
pressive. First, there was an oath to the wit- 
ness to tell the truth. A court stenographer 
with book and quill poised sat ready to write 
down the questions as in any courtroom, and 
then the court stenographer solemnly re- 
corded the answers made by the witness 
under torture. 

I hope you observed in what I have called 
the final return of service the words “We 
have made triall of hym by the torture of 
Skevington’s yrons.” Torture was not being 
applied as a punishment. It was part of 
the trial of the case to determine guilt by 
confession. Punishment for the crime was 
death, but that followed conviction. If the 
accused actually admitted guilt, what more 
was needed? 

Torture, as they thought, was to make the 
accused talkative, who had once been reti- 
cent. 

There are countries where torture is still 
applied to secure confessions. We look on 
the practice with abhorrence, even if the 
torture is not quite so sickening to contem- 
plate as the rack and the iron maiden. 

In our civilization, our Constitution has 
rejected the idea of compelling a witness to 
give evidence against himself. Surely it is 
better so. Let us not condemn any man 
for merely asserting a right believed to be so 
fundamental that it is embodied in our Con- 
stitution itself. 

While doubtless many guilty men have, in 
the past and will in the future, invoke its 
protection, never forget that it was adopted 
to protect the innocent, and hever forget 
that it has its roots in the dark pages of 
history and in the barbarous torture chamber 
in which, I am convinced, many a man con- 
fessed to crimes of which he was as innocent 
as you or I. 

Tonight, in police stations all over the 
country, men will be taken into custody and 
will be accused of crime and questioned. 
They will not, however, be tortured as 
Thomas Meaghe was tortured, and the solid 
guaranty against it is the fifth amendment. 

I will now go back to the first part of my 
address, if I may, and add a word or two, if 
you will forgive me, of a personal nature. 

I assume that there are in this room young 
men who aspire to be lawyers and who will 
become lawyers. There must be men in this 
room who will become advocates, of which 
part of the profession I have spoken, I hope, 
with obvious conviction. It was a long time 
ago and in a far-away place that I made that 
decision, but it is a decision I have never 
regretted; and to those of you who are young, 
and who wish to be lawyers, may I say this: 
If you grow to be old, and if you are very 
lucky, you may, on some occasion, stand 
where I happily stand tonight and have the 
great compliment paid to you of an attentive 
audience, and I allow myself to think, to 
some degree, an affectionate audience, such 
as I have had tonight. 
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How Kerrville, Tex., Solves Own Problems 
Without So Much Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and time when so many people look 
to Washington for money to aid in proj- 
ects that are purely local, it is refresh- 
ing to learn of instances where com- 
munities still feel they should find ways 
locally to finance local programs. 

The community I refer to is Kerrville, 
Tex., and the county of Kerr in the hill 
country of Texas where that little city 
is located. That community has, as the 
newspaper story which I am including 
indicates, been blessed with many pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who have contrib- 
uted liberally to community projects 
when the occasion arose. No worthy 
cause in that community has lacked a 
champion. 

Only a year or two ago when it be- 
came desirable for small dams to be 
built on the beautiful Guadalupe, which 
runs through the city, four of them were 
built and paid for locally. 

A lot of credit is due Kerrville and 
Kerr County, including such public-spir- 
ited philanthropists as the Schreiner 
and Peterson families, for their willing- 
ness to help finance worthy local proj- 
ects. Kerrville and its people can serve 
as a good example for the entire Nation 
to emulate. 

The article from the Kerrville Times, 
dated May 12, 1957, follows: 

Kerr County’s bonded indebtedness is not 
as burdensome as is found in many Texas 
counties due to the fact that many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been donated 
by its philanthropists over a period of three- 
quarters of a century. These gifts have pro- 
vided some of the most worthy and necessary 
institutions in the county which ordinarily 
cost each taxpayer many hard-earned tax 
dollars. 

These were gifts of love by men who 
revered a people and an area, one of the 
most beautiful in our Nation. 

When Kerrville needed a park the citizens 
built one in a day, with the donation of 
land by a public-spirited resident. The town 
needed a Swimming pool years ago and a local 
banker built one—no bonds issued, no taxes 
paid. When a school was necessary for west 
Texas young men, the “father” of the com- 
munity provided a fine, private military 
academy which was for many years, and con- 
tinues, turning out good citizens who live all 
over Texas and still love this hill country. 

When an old, inadequate hospital, which 
was largely the result of the same pioneer 
effort, was outgrown and outmoded, a new, 
local foundation stepped in and built a mod- 
ern 6-story one—no bond issues and no taxes 
again. 

Long before flying became so common and 
necessary the same local banker donated a 
fiying field for the use of the country. As 
the public schools expanded and needed more 
room a local family donated a tract in a 
good location for a new elementary school. 
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When a stadium was needed by the schools, 
@ local man donated the land, and the com- 
munity financed the stadium and lights with 
little cost and taxes to the school system. 

When an opportunity came to locate a 
veterans’ hospital here years ago, a father 
and his sons stepped in and donated a large 
farm on the edge of town which cost over 
$40,000 in those early days and that resulted 
in the present. Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. ‘ 

Of course some bond issues for schools, 
water, sewer, streets, and roads, dams, etc., 
were necessary and supported by business 
leaders, but the tax burden has been much 
less and the community profits from much 
less debt than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Kerrville and the surrounding territory 
has been fortunate over the years in hayv- 
ing public-spirited citizens, such as the 
Schreiners, the Petersons, Dr. Sam Thompson, 
Captain Tivy, and others who have donated 
so much to this territory and have offered 
foresighted leadership. That combined with 
the-work and cooperative spirit of business- 
man and others literally has built a thriving 
town where natural resources were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. No oil or gas or sulfur 
money to help, no waterways for shipping, 
no rich farms, no manufacturing. But the 
boys and girls camps were started and grew, 
and now the towns is a favored resort and 
place to retire and live. Many of these 


things were done when the dollar was worth - 


much more than it is now and bought and 
built a great deal more; most were done be- 
fore there was any Federal tax incentive to do 
such things and without asking much of any 
State or Federal aid. 

For instance, Captain Schreiner, as far 
back as the 1880’s, saw the need to bring a 
railroad into this undeveloped territory, and 
worked toward that end by contributing $25,- 
000 (which would be the equivalent of 5 or 6 
times that now) to get it here. During the 
early years of this century he contributed 
much to bringing good roads, such as $100,- 
000 for a road to Edwards County, paving 
a road south from Kerrville, and numerous 
other road projects, total contributions being 
in excess of $300,000 in those early days. The 
income from some of the principal still goes 
to help local roads. » 

Kerrville’s first hospital was the result of 
Dr. Secor’s pioneer efforts, and Captain 
Schreiner’s contributions, added to in 1936 
by $35,000. But because it grew inadequate 
the Hal and Charlie Peterson Foundation was 
established and built the Sid Peterson Memo- 
rial Hospital at a cost of about $1,200,000. 
The total of the various Schreiner contribu- 
tions to date has been about $1144 million, 
all things considered. Churches and en- 
campments, such as the Presbyterian Church 
and manse, and Westminster Encampment, 
resulted from gifts of the late A. C. Schrei- 
ner, and with the help of Gus F. Schreiner, 
the encampment was able to grow into what 
is now the Presbyterian Mo-Ranch Encamp- 
ment. L. A. Schreiner had added the land 
for Antler Stadium, the land for the Louis 
Schreiner Airport, swimming pool which the 
city operates, and the low-water bridge 
across Guadalupe at foot of G Street. 

Hal Peterson also made a $10,000 contribu- 
tion toward the airport. - 

The Kerrville Golf Course was built by 
public subscription and a gift from A. C. 
Schreiner and L. A. Schreiner of $30,000. 

Petersons’ interests to date have contrib- 
uted $1,008,366 to Hal and Charlie Peterson 
Foundation which built and equipped the 
hospital. - 

The various Schreiner contributions have 
been: 






Donations Captain Schreiner and jam 


Captain Schreiner: 
1886 bonus to 8S. A. & A. P. Ry. 
Co. to Kerrville._.........____ 
Kerr County supplemental to 
bond issue, building roads 
SE SOOMOS ea tu. 


1918 original gift to Schreiner In- 


etiente, tae. 6.2. eet. 
1922 accumulated interest on gift 
Schreiner Institute__......____ 


a ee ee ae ee 


gym 
1927 Schreiner Institute presi- 
PES Ns hc csi ck... 
1920 permanent road fund__-_-___ 
1936 gift for Secor Hospital______ 
Captain Schreiner and sons: Gift, 
purchase of 700 acres land for 
veterans’ hospital (about 1919— 
ER: BEBO) cdicewesenennns--. 
Gus F. Schreiner: 
1950 for agricultural department 
to Schreiner Institute... _- 
1948 Westminster encampment 
for Schreiner Institute... 


Gus F. Schreiner and L. A. Schrei- 
ner: 1925 -Episcopal Church 


A. C. Schreiner: 
1923 Presbyterian church, manse, 


1923 Westminster encampment-_-- 
A. C. Schreiner and L. A. Schreiner: 
1927 gym building, Schreiner In- 


; BORE GONE i dtiecnesnqnnscoc---- 
1936 26 acres Antler Stadium--_-_-_- 


Cement bridge lower end of Kerr- 
ville across Guadalupe River--. 
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In addition, subscriptions to every project 
for betterment of Kerrville Fish Hatchery 
land, Junction School library, Rocksprings 


School library, Schreiner 


Park, Junction, 


Schreiner student loan fund, Rotary student 
loan fund, started and principally from L. A. 


Schreiner. 





New Hampshire Legislature Passes Reso- 
lution Asking Federal Government To 
Refrain From Enacting New Grant-Aid 


Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a concul- 
rent resolution adopted by the General 


Court of New Hampshire: 


Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid 
programs the Federal Government by extrav- 
agant and unnecessary spending is forcing 
New Hampshire also to spend extravagantly 
to match and thus obtain back part of its 


own money; and 
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Whereas New Hampshire citizens pay in- 
come taxes which go to Washington and are 
returned in part to New Hampshire under 
Federal grant-in-aid programs in amounts 
reduced by bureaucratic overhead, creating 
the false impression that the State is get- 
ting something for nothing; and 

Whereas in returning funds to New Hamp- 
shire the Federal Government ties strings to 
the use of these funds which interfere with 
local government, complicates the enactment 
of State legislation, and forces the State to 
spend in fields it believes unwarranted; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that local 
projects financed in part by Federal funds 
usually cost excessively because of unneces- 
sary Federal requirements; and 

Whereas the New Hampshire Legislature 
feels that its citizens know better than the 
Federal Government how to sps3nd the citi- 
gens’ money and that local governments are 
more capable and efficient than the Federal 
Government _ in managing local programs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the New 
Hampshire Legislature in the 1957 session 
assembled: 

1. That the Federal Government refrain 
from enacting new grant-aid programs and 
reexamine all such existing programs and 
end or reduce their costs wherever possible. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each Member 
from New Hampshire in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

3. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the legis- 
lature of the other 47 States for their infor- 
mation and consideration by the clerks of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of New Hampshire. 

Senator Paut G. KaRKAVELAS, 
Sponsor. 
ERALSEY C. FERGUSON, 
President of the Senate. 
W. DoucLas SCAMMAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
BENJAMIN F. GREER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
GeonrcE T. Ray, Jr., 
Clerk of the House. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Avpendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 


of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock . 


p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date ~ hen 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entit'ed to meke more than 
one revision. , Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any’ committee or subcommittce 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the finai 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a M2mber under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanica by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State leg s- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and* the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public,Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 















































































Vice President of United 
American Iron and Steel 


Address by 
States to 
Institute 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Thursday, May 23, the Vice President 
delivered a significant address in New 
York City at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. I 
think that what he said will be helpful 
in clarifying in people’s minds the issues 
in the present controversy over the Fed- 
eral budget. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppREsS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates BEFORE THE 65TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTI- 
TuTe, Hore Wa.porr-AsToria, NEw YORK 
Crry, May 23, 1957 


Six years ago when I last had the privilege 
of appearing before this organization, I was 
asked to give a report from Washington on 
the most burning issue of the day. We were 
in a war at the time, and taxes and Gov- 
ernment spending were at a higher rate than 
today. But there was little question that 
on that occasion there was another issue 
which’ was of even greater interest to the 
majority of the American people. I spoke 
on that subject, as you will recall—the con- 
troversy over President Truman’s discharge 
of General MacArthur. 

Tonight I would like to give you a similar 
report. Just as in the spring of 1951, there 
is no question today as to what issue is up- 
permost in the public mind. It is the ad- 
ministration’s budget for 1958. 

I will admit at the outset that I can think 
of a number of other subjects which would 
be more pleasant for me to discuss. I am 
sure many of you are probably tired of hear- 
ing about the budget. And some of you 


make on the budget, particularly as they 
relate to our national defense, are so im- 
portant to the Nation, and because there has 
been so much misunderstanding as to the 
administration’s position, I would like to 
take this opportunity to help set the record 
straight. 

It is necessary to begin by examining the 
basic economic philosophy of this adminis- 
tration. We find ourselves in the incon- 

Position of being subjected to at- 
groups holding completely op- 

points of view. 
one hand, the advisory council of 
party charged in Washington a 
ago that this was a probusiness ad- 
jon under whose policies the rich 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
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On the other hand, certain business groups 
have charged recently that this is a New 
Deal-Fair Deal administration which is bent 
on spending the Nation into bankruptcy. 

Now, obviously both of these charges can- 
not be true. I submit that neither is true. 
Our attitude toward business is simply 
stated. . 

We believe that America enjoys unprece- 
dented prosperity today because we have 
based our economic and political policies on 
the sound principle that the most productive 
source of nationai wealth is private rather 
than Government enterprise. 

We reject the New Deal-Fair Deal attitude 
of baiting and penalizing business and using 
it as the scapegoat for all the economic sins 
of whatever administration happens to be 
in power. 

Instead we believe that Government should 
encourage free competitive enterprise. It 
should promote private economy activity 
rather than penalize it. Regulations, con- 
trols, and Government activity should be re- 
duced to the minimum demanded by the 
general welfare so that individuals can make 
their maximum contribution to the Nation’s 
productivity. 

We do not favor big business or little busi- 
ness. We are for good business and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

We have acted upon this philosophy. 

We are getting the Federal Government 
out of many activities which properly be- 
long to private enterprise. 

We have left labor-management relations 
to the field of free collective bargaining. 
There have been no Government-imposed 
labor contracts under this administration. 

We have faithfully administered laws 
which have been passed to prevent abuses by 
businesses such as those relating to securi- 
ties, antitrust, pure food, and drugs. But in 
contrast to the New Deal and Fair Deal, we do 
not believe in penalizing the good with the 
bad. We try to adjust regulations to sound 
business practices in an industry and not 
merely impose them from above withdut con- 
sulting those affected by them. 

Let us see how we have applied our basic 
economic philosophy to the problems of the 
Federal budget. 

When we came into power we found that in 
the preceding 20 years there had been 
only 3 balanced budgets. Deficit financing 
had come to be accepted not as a necessary 
evil but as sound fiscal policy. 

We rejected this philosophy completely. 
Our first budget with its inherited carryovers 
showed a $9 billion deficit. Our next three 
budgets, including the one for this year, were 
balanced budgets. In addition, the Federal 
Government has taken $25 billion less in 
taxes from the people during the past 3 years 
as a result of the tax cut we passed in 1954. 
We have reduced the national debt by $5 bil- 
lion. 

We believe that these fiscal policies have 
helped to create the confidence which has re- 
sulted in the greatest expansion of our econ- 
omy iln history during the past 4 years. 

Let us now examine the 1958 budget. It is 
a balanced budget. It takes less from the 
economy than the budget of 4 years ago. But 
the fact remains that in dollars it is still the 
highest peacetime budget in our history. 

I want to make one thing clear beyond 
question at this point. The budget as orig- 
inally submitted by the President to the 
Congress represented the administration's 
best estimate as to how much we had to 


spend for our national security and to carry 
out the laws which the Congress had enacted. 

But, consistent with the attitude we have 
adopted since we came into office in January 
1953, we have pledged that we would continue 
to make every effort to keep actual expendi- 
tures below the estimated amounts. 

That is why the President has instructed 
all agency heads not only to keep within 
their budget estimates but to effect any ad- 
ditional economies they can. 


That is why he not only did not oppose 
but actually invited the cooperation of the 
Congress in finding any items in the budget 
which could be eliminated or reduced with- 
out damaging the national interest. 

And that is why on his own initiative he 
has already indicated that on the basis of 
additional information he believes his 
budget estimates can be reduced by $1.8 
billion. 


May I for a moment digress to indicate 
my own as well as what I believe to be the 
administration’s fundamental position with 
regard to Federal Government expenditures. 

First, I believe that Government enter- 
prise is by nature less efficient than private 
enterprise. Federal Government activity, 
therefore, should be limited to those areas in 
which private enterprise or local government 
cannot or will not render the services the 
people want and need. 

Second, big government just like big busi- 
ness, and even more so, has a tendency to 
become inefficient and wasteful as it in- 
creases in size. We must constantly fight 
against waste, inefficiency, and duplication 
in Government operations. 

I completely reject the phony fiscal philos- 
ophy of those who suggest that as the na- 
tional income increases the expenditures of 
the Federal Government should increase in 
proportion. It is true that to the extent 
that a larger population requires larger ex- 
penditures the budget will necessarily in- 
crease. But it is sheer nonsense to suggest 
that Government should always take as 
much out of the national economy as the 
economy can stand. We should spend for 
Government only what we need to spend, 
even if this may be less than we are able 
to spend. 


A sound American economy is as essential 
as a strong national defense if we are to. 
defeat the forces of international commu- 
nism. Our Government expenditures must 
never be allowed to reach or to remain 
too long at a level where they destroy the 
productivity of our economy. The present 
tax level, if continued indefinitely into the 
future, could seriously weaken the economy. 
Consequently, our objective must always be 
to reduce Government expenditures so that 
we can increase the amount individuals can 
invest in private enterprise which is the 
solid bedrock upon which real progress in 
America is built. 

That is why I believe that the current 
discussion which is taking place throughout 
the Nation on the Federal budget will in the 
end prove to be a healthy development. In 
the past, the public generally has not been 
sufficiently aware of the fact that when the 
Federal Government does something the peo- 
ple pay the cost. As a result of the wave of 
tax consciousness which is sweeping the Na- 
tion the political demagogs who in the past 
have thrived on the slogan of “Let the Gov- 
ernment do it,” regardless of the cost in 
money or freedom, will find their audiences 
much less receptive than previously. 
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With these general principles {n mind, I 
suggest we examine the reasons why the 
budget is as large as it is. 

First, let me dispel two widely held mis- 
conceptions on this point. The increased 
size of this budget is not due to the initiation 
of new so-called New Deal spending pro- 
grams. If all the new programs which had 
not previously been approved in the Congress 
were taken out of the budget, less than $300 
million would be saved. And the size of the 
budget cannot be attributed to increases in 
foreign aid. The amount requested is ac- 
tually $4.1 billion less in 1958 than in 1953. 

The primary factors contributing to the 
size of the current budget are these: Eighty 
percent of the decrease is directly attributa- 
ble to the higher prices the Government has 
to pay for both material and personnel. The 
other major factor is the increase in popula- 
tion of 12 million which has occurred since 
1953 which results in increased demands on 
the Post Office and other service departments 
of the Government. 

Turning now to the basic question, what 
cuts should and can be made in the 1958 
Federal budget? As I have already indi- 
cated, the President has himself suggested 
a cut of $1.8 billion. To date, the Congress 
has approved cuts averaging approximately 
seven percent in the money bills which have 
been acted upon by both Houses. Up to 
this time, however, congressional action has 
been completed only on bills covering ap- 
propriations for other than so-called de- 
fense expenditures. 

This, then, is the heart of the matter. 
Unless Congress decides to discontinue do- 
mestic programs it previously has approved, 
budget cuts as high as five to six billion 
dollars, which some have suggested, cannot 
be made unless the items for national de- 
fense are substantially reduced. Anyone 
who contends otherwise is just kidding him- 
self and the public as well. Because ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the entire Federal 
budget goes for the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, interest on the 
debt, foreign aid, and other defense-related 
items. 

How much can we safely cut from the 
amounts the President has asked for in these 
fields? The President has asked for $38 
billion for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
No one would be so presumptuous as to 
claim that this or any other figure is exactly 
the right amount to spend for national de- 
fense. And no one would contend that in 
an establishment of this size there does not 
exist some inefficiency and duplication. 

Under the circumstances, I believe these 
factors should control our decision. The 
major guaranty against war today is the 
strength of the United States and its free- 
world allies. 

As I have indicated, reasonable men will 
disagree as to what the level of our military 
strength should be. But when men with 
the combined military, diplomatic, and busi- 
ness experience of Dwight Eisenhower, 
Arthur Radford, Charles Wilson, George 
Humphrey, and Foster Dulles, after months 
of study of information available to them 
from all parts’of the world, agree that $38 
billion is the minimum we should spend for 
our own security; I say that cutting the de- 
fense budget in any substantial amount be- 
low the level they have recommended would 
be a reckless and foolhardy action which on 
sober refiection the American people will 
not and should not support. 

But now we come to the more difficult ques- 
tion. There are many people who say spend- 
ing for defense at home is one thing, but the 
place to cut the budget is in the so-called 
foreign giveaway programs. It has been sug- 
gested that these programs could be cut any- 
where from one to three billion dollars with- 
out risking any serious damage to the United 
States. 
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I believe the President gave an effective 
answer to these critics on Tuesday. I would 
like to underline what he said by stating sim- 
ply that, in my opinion, the $4 billion we 
spend for our programs abroad is as essential 
a part of our national defense as the $38 bil- 
lion we spend for our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at home. And despite the waste and 
mistakes which are inevitable in such pro- 
grams, we are getting more for our money in 
security for the United States in what we are 
spending abroad than we are in what we are 
spending at home. 

Let us examine this amount item by item. 

Approximately three of the four billion dol- 
lars goes to Korea, Indochina, . Thai- 
land, Pakistan, Turkey, and other countries 
to assist them to maintain the armed forces 
needed for their own defense. 

Most of these countries have common bor- 
ders with Communist nations. If they were 
not able to defend themselves, the chance 
that they might be attacked would be in- 
creased. If they are attacked, we would in- 
evitably become involved. ° 

We had one experience of this type in 
Korea. That war cost us $18 billion and 
157,000 American casualties. Putting it 
bluntly, it costs less to equip a few Korean 
divisions than to fight another Korean war. 

In other words, if we do not help them to 
develop the strength which will enable them 
to defend themselves, our national security 
will require that we assume that burden our- 
selves. This would mean that we would have 
to spend billions more for defense than we 
presently are spending. 

I submit then that cutting the defense 
portion of our foreign-aid can 
under no stretch of the imagination be held 
sound economy. 

This leaves us with approximately $1 billion 
of the total foreign-aid program which is 
earmarked for economic assistance unrelated 
directly to military-aid programs. 

Why should the American people be taxed 
to aid the economies of other countries who 
may not even be allied with us militarily? 
To find the answer to this question, let us 
examine the balance of power in the world 
today. There are a tely 1 billion 
people allied on the side of the free nations. 
There are approximately 900 million people 
under Communist rule, and there are another 
700 million people in Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa who are classified as uncommitted or 
neutral. 

It is to these uncommitted countries that 
the greater part of this billion dollars in eco- 
nomic assistance will go. I have visited most 
of these countries. I have seen our various 
programs in operation. I agree that some of 
them have been wasteful and badly executed. 
You can be sure that acting on the recom- 


ship proves to be unseaworthy. 
I can state with complete conviction that I 


national security than this one. 
The Soviet Union, Communist China, and 


_ Will ultimately tear it asunder. 
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munists gained over 600 million le si 
World War II through means siee ion 
overt aggression. 

The people of the uncommitted nations 
are determined to have economic progress 
They would prefer to gain that progress anq 
keep their freedom and independence at 
the same time. I am convinced that if we 
do not help them, they will turn elsewhere 
for help. They will be forced to listen to 
the Moscow line which promises plenty at 
the cost of freedom. 

This, then, is what is at stake—700 mi- 
lion people plus the greatest undeveloped 
natural resources in the world today. B 
helping these countries to help themselves 
through technical assistance, by making 
loans available to them for development as 
a supplement to the funds which will be in. 
vested by private enterprise, by standing 
ready to assist countries like Iran and Jordan 
when they are confronted with an economic 
emergency, we will effectively stop the Com- 
munists in their efforts to increase their 
sphere of domination, and we will, at the 
same time, help these nations to acquire and 
retain the economic and political independ- 
ence with which “international communism 
is completely incompatible. 

We. have been discussing our problems. 
Let us examine for a moment the problems 
of the Communists. There are definite signs 
of weakness in the Communist empire of to- 
day. The economic strain of armament and 
their foreign-aid progrems are beginning to 
tell on their economy. The education given 
to their executives is leading to demands for 
freedom. 

History tells us that a dictatorship must 
have new victories in order to give its people 
reasons for their sacrifices in living stand- 
ards. It must expand or its internal strains 
From 1945 
to 1950, the Communists gained a vast empire 
and domination over 600 million people. In 
the past 7 years, they have been brought to 
a halt and the inevitable strain is beginning 
to tell. 

I believe that we are now winning the 
battle for the world. Our military strength 
has been built to the point that the Commu- 
nists are deterred from launching an attack. 
Our economic strength has aided in stopping 
their expansion by means other than war. 
If we can continue on our present course, we 
have a chance to win the victory we want 
without war. 

This is no time to announce to the Com- 
munists and the world that we are tired of 
the struggle. This is no time to lose our 
vision and our courage. We Americans react 
magnificently when we are threatened with 
disaster. The Marshall plan, the aid to 
Greece and Turkey, the support of the For- 
mosa resolution, our resistance in Korea, are 
all examples of this national characteristic. 
What we must do now is to demonstrate to 
ourselves and the world that we have the 
same will to win and willingness to sacrifice 
when we are inspired by the opportunity for 

without war as we have when we are 
frightened by the threat of defeat in war. 

This, then, is the case as I see it for our 
defense and foreign-aid budgets. The Pres- 
ident is the man primarily responsible for 


the power to appropriate less 
in doing so it must 


responsibility in the 


; developments ve those cuts 

been unwisé. I am giad to report 

ieve support for the Pres- 

ident’s position its growing among both 

ts and Republicans in the Congress 

that the prospects for approval of his 
have substantially improved. 
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I indicated at the outset of my remarks 
could think of a number of subjects 

which would be more pleasant to discuss 
than the budget. I recognize that there has 
developed @ great ground sweil of opposi- 
tion to Government spending all over the 
Nation and that a ixeaene is oe 
particular vehemence t our for- 

er I realize that it would 
pe far more popular either to ignore the 
subject or to go along with the tide of op- 


tion. . 
— I believe it is the responsibility of the 
menibers of an administration to analyze the 
facts on such an issue, reach decisions which 
we consider to be in the national interest, 
and then to fight for enactment of our pro- 
gram by the Congress. 

It is on that basis that I present the case 
for our defense in foreign-assistance pro- 
grams tonight. I believe that they are neces- 

for our survival and that substantial 
cuts in the amounts we have requested will 
jeopardize not only our safety, but our 
chance for victory in the world struggle. 

I have faith that as the American people 
know the facts they will not fail to meet 
the challenge which confronts ‘them in this 
moment of destiny. 





International Trade Promotes World 


Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday I made a speech in Los Ange- 
les at the annual luncheon of World 
Trade Week before the Foreign Trade 
Association of Southern California on 
the subject» International Trade Pro- 
motes World Peace. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of my speech be 
printed ia the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ‘TRave Promotes WorLD PEACE 
(Address by Senator THomas H. KucHe, For- 
eign Trade Association of Southern Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles, May 23, 1957) 

I am honored by your wish that I should 


years ago, and is now pro- 
claimed each year by the President of the 
United States. 

American trade and American industry 
have built the foundation upon which this 
Nation has assumed an undeniable position 


expanding 
sister nations has elevated steadily both 
their and our living standards, and—far 
important—has contributed materially 
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prepare this area for jet aircraft travel to 
every section of our planet. The Los Angeles 
Collector of Customs reports dutiable col- 
lections here are running well over a million 
dollars a week. The whole history of our 
State has been intertwined with foreign 
trade since the days when our forbears re- 
lied on sailing ships which beat their way 
around the Horn to come here from across 
the seas. 

Ocean shipping and commerce overseas 
are more vital to the well-being of our 14 
million people than ever before. Last year, 
California exported over $1 billion worth of 
goods and services. In the 1890's, a billion 
dollars represented the entire export value 
of the Nation. America’s exports for last 
year are estimated at $23 billion, a vast in- 
crease over the $19.9 billion for 1955. To- 
day, over half the employees of our State 
work in industries which figure significantly 
in foreign trade—such as aircraft, shipping, 
motion pictures, canned and processed foods 
and electrical machinery. : 

In the early days of our Nation, the strug- 
gling colonies had to trade to live. We 
fought the War of 1812 to confirm that 
right. But, by the period just prior to 
World War II, we had such a large domestic 
market and such ample domestic produc- 
tion, that our export trade was relatively 
less important. The roughly 10 percent of 
our production which we disposed of over- 
seas was vital to a few industries but it was 
not a matter of economic life or death to 
most. 

Now, we are compelled to make certain 
that we receive strategic raw materials from 
abroad, including not only such materials 
as rubber and tin but the new metals and 
metallic products essential in this nuclear 
age. And the margin between profit and loss 
is written for an increasing number of indus- 
tries in their sales abroad. In this connec- 
tion, I believe the Federal Government, 
through such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank can be of real assistance to some Cali- 
fornia, and American, manufacturers, like 
our aircraft producers, in the stiff competi- 
tion in which they are now engaged for for- 
eign sales. Attractive credit arrangements 
are an important incentive for purchase here 
just as they are when a housewife considers 
buying furniture. The Export-Import Bank 
has been of great assistance in maintaining 
American sales abroad in the past and will, I 
feel sure, supply additional help in the ex- 
panding overseas trade of the days ahead, 
which, of course, will add to the stability of 
our employment here at home. 

It is stimulating to think that American 
products and American know-how are rais- 
ing standards of living abroad and find their 
way into hitherto remote parts of the globe. 
For. no nation has more to offer the world, 
nor needs so many of the world’s products, 
than our own United States. 

Since California borders on Mexico, I think 
it is appropriate to note that world trade 
trends are changing. Whereas Europe was 
long the United States’ best customer, it is 
interesting to note that Latin America is 
today, although by no very great margin. 
And one of the countries in that area which 
has developed fastest in recent years is, I 
am happy to say, our sister Republic just 
south of us. ; 

When the Suez Canal crisis occurred last 
fall, the interde of nations on for- 
eign trade stood out in bold relief. Complete 
economic strangulation to all the countries 
of free Europe became an immediate hazard. 
Puel for travel, for heat, and for the indus- 
trial complex of each of these nations sud- 
denly began to diminish. Gasoline ration- 
ing went into effect. Buildings and homes 
went unheated in a winter of severe tem- 
perature. 

The interruption of foreign trade brought 
on by the ominous moves of Egyptian dictator 
Nasser brought on a grievous crisis in the 
Middle East and in Western Europe and, be- 
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yond that, poised for all-the world the hor- 
rible possibility of a third world war. That 
it did not ensue, the peoples of the world may 
be grateful. The canal closing and the hos- 
tilities which followed brought home, once 
again, that diplomacy and international rela- 
tions cannot be conducted in a vacuum, and 
that foreign trade is indispensable for na- 
tions to maintain their freedom. 

Egypt’s intransigence of last fall had the 
most far-reachihg effects on foreign trade. 
The interruption of normal channels of com- 
merce required wide diversion of oceangoing 
vessels from usual routes, and necessitated 
longer runs through the Panama Canal or 
around the Cape of Good Hope. More ships 
were called for to perform essential services. 
There was an impetus for planning of larger 
and longer range oil tankers. Consideration 
was given—and is being given—to alternate 
passages to the Suez. Great numbers of dry 
cargo ships came out of mothballs—all due 
to the sudden shipping shortage which fol- 
lowed the arbitrary closing of the waterway 
linking the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
’ Congress, by a bipartisan vote, adopted 
President Eisenhower’s Middle East resolu- 
tion which in the intervening weeks, in my 
judgment, has contributed to the prevention 
of integnational hostilities and to restraining 
the growth of Soviet influences in the Middle 
East. The whole complex problem brought 
on by the Nasser move remains a most seri- 
ous threat—for example, her immoral and 
illegal refusal to permit Israeli ships to uti- 
lize the canal, and now, paradoxically, the 
troubles she is encountering from her erst- 
while friends, the Soviet, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, over canal payments—but I do not 
believe the canal question is insoluble. I 
mention it here to indicate its impact not 
alone on peaceful trade, but, beyond that, on 
peace. 

A substantial humber of the cargo craft 
hauled out of our laid-up fleet has been used 
most successfully in a foreign-trade program 
approved by Congress 3 years ago. Its first 
full year of actual operation ended last June 
30, and Congress is presently considering 
continuing it. 

Under this legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment is disposing of food and fiber stored in 
Government warehouses in foreign trade. 
The act is designed to assist in solving a par- 
ticular problem. It is not a permanent un- 
dertaking. It benefits American shipping 
and American labor. The so-called 50-50 
provision requires one-half the exports— 
with a notable exception of direct signifi- 
cance to California—must be moved in 
American bottoms. 

The law permits foreign-flag vessels to 
carry fruits and vegetabies, warranted, I 
think, by the fact that refrigerated ships 
must be used, an important time element 
frequently is involved, and consignments 
often cannot be handled on regular routes 
and regular schedules. 

World Trade Week is an appropriate occa- 
sion to look closely at what this program has 
achieved. Since its inception, we have made 
87 agreements with 30 countries. Normal 
commercial procedures are followed, based 
largely on letters of credit. American finan- 
cial houses participate, American workers 
benefit, American shipping is utilized, over- 
seas market development is stimulated, and 
the clouds over American agriculture are 
breaking up. 

Recent improvement in agricultural trade 
has been general in nature. Last year, in- 
tensified demands from abroad for American 
agricultural commodities carried shipments 
to an alltime peak. They comprised nearly 
one-fourth of the entire nonmilitary export 
total and jumped in value by $1 billion to 
$4,200,000,000. 

Under the act, through last February, 
agreements had been negotiated to sell 
$1,769,000,000 worth of products. These in- 
cluded items produced in Californiu, such as 
rice ani cotton. 
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The aggregate cargoes in the fiscal year 
1956 amounted to $427,000,000 in value. They 
represented 12 percent of all United States 
agricultural exports. This year, the propor- 
tion is expected to rise to 16 percent. Of the 
crops in which California has most interest, 
rice is going to 7 countries, cotton 17, and 
fruits and vegetables to 4. In the process, 
ocean transportation costs amounted to 
$221,000,000, a good share going to United 
States carriers under the 60-50 clause. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson just a few 
days ago said it is noteworthy that since the 
start of this program under Public Law 480 
we have been able to hang up the “sold out” 
sign for a sizable list of commodities, in- 
cluding cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, hay 
and pasture seeds, soybeans, linseed oil, and 
tung oil. He added that stocks of grain 
sorghums, rice, barley, butter, dry milk, and 
wool have been reduced to low levels. 

In this accomplishment, incidentally, there 
is relief for the taxpayer. Only a couple of 
years ago, it cost our Government $1 million 
a day for storage charges on farm surpluses 
which it held. In addition, our country has 
swapped a billion dollars’ worth of surpluses 
for strategic materials for our defense. 

Under the original law, Congress laid down 
a condition that our Government “could 
barter only with friendly nations inde- 
pendent of Communist Russia. Due to a 
feeling of hopefulness stemming from events 
last fall in Hungary and Poland, suggestions 
have been made that the anti-Communist 
restriction be discarded. For my part, I be- 
lieve the restriction is justified. I voted to 
keep it. There is, in my view, abundant 
reason for this condition. I do not believe 
our Government should be a party to barter- 
ing with a government which is subservient 
to the U.S.8.R. While I was in the minority 
in the Senate on this issue, I note the House 
Agriculture Committee put the limitation 
back in the bill. House action is still to 
come. 

In the era through which we now journey, 
foreign trade by Americans is not a simple 
business of going abroad, selling what one 


has to sell and buying what one has to- 


buy. We, all of us, recognize the deadly 
menace which international communism 
poses to the very existemce of every free 
Government and every free man through- 
out the world. Recognizing it, our Govern- 
ment, over the years, has taken steps to 
reduce and to resist the menace. That is 
why the United States has entered into 
agreements with free friends to stand to- 
gether, to pool our defensive strength, and 
to treat a Communist attack against one 
of us as an attack against the rest of us. 
That ts why, also, the Congress has adopted 
legislation regulating the manner in which 
foreign trade can be carried on with Com- 
munist Russia and her satellites, those 
unfortunate countries whose governments 
and whose independence have been envel- 
oped and destroyed through Soviet infiltra- 
tion and subjugation. 

Under the Export Control Act, the United 
States maintains selective controls over ex- 
ports to the U. 8S. S&S. R. and its European 
vassal states. Since 1949 we have partici- 
pated with other governments in an in- 
ternational control system, on a selective 
basis, in the interests of our mutual secu- 
rity. They are designed to prevent the 
shipment to potential aggressors of mate- 
rials which would contribute to their mili- 
tary potential. Goods thus embargoed in- 
clude arms, ammunition, atomic-energy ma- 
terials and, generally, such industrial com- 
modities and equipment as would contribute 
significantly to war potential. Our laws do 
not prevent trade between our people and 
people in the Soviet bloc. They may ex- 
port nonstrategic goods to those d - 
tions as they may desire. Those are - 
ness transactions between peoples, as dis- 
tinguished from governments, where I indi- 
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cated earlier, our present policy requires our 
Government to barter farm surplus for stra- 


preserved the right of our Government to 
relieve famine and to alleviate distress 
among peoples as we did in the feeding of 
Hungarian refugees in Austria and in aid- 
ing the victims of floods in Iran and Af- 
ghanistan. 

In all our Federal laws on this subject of 
foreign commerce, we must constantly con- 
sider the question of whether we strengthen 
the slave yoke of communism by trade with 
the Soviet and its satellites. 

We on the west coast are keenly. aware 
of the enslavement which communism has 
brought to the Chinese mainland. The 
Chinese people have been good friends with 
us throughout our history. Historically, we 
have enjoyed mutually profitable trade rela- 
tions with them. 

Our national ties run with the Republic 
of Free China. We sit with her representa- 
tives in the United Nations. We have a 
mutual security pact with her. Red China, 
on the other hand, has been branded by the 
United Nations as an in the Ko- 
rean struggle. This slave state continues to 
hold in Communist prisons American mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in contravention 
of the most fundamental principles of moral 
law. She has been repeatedly refused mem- 
bership in the United Nations. America 
does not recognize her diplomatically. Our 
two great political parties have repudiated 
her totalitarian regime. , 

I wish to recall the problem of the security 
of our country, as it pertains to the Far 
East in the words of General MacArthur. He 
referred to a chain of islands—including the 
Free Chinese area of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores—as constituting a protective shield to 
the America. He said: 

“The holding of this littoral defense line 
in the western Pacific is entirely dependent 
upon holding all segments thereof, for any 
major breach of that line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to determined 
attack every other segment * * * 

“For that reason, I have strongly recom- 
mended in the past as a matter of military 
urgency that under no circumstances must 
Formosa fall under Communist control. 
Such an eventuality would at once threaten 
the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan and might well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington.” 

Those same views are shared by your Gov- 
ernment in Washington. They are some of 
the reasons which prompted me to vote 
against the Red Chinese regime. Our Gov- 
ernment does not permit trade with Com- 
munist China, North Korea, or North Viet- 
nam. America’s overriding interest, in trade 
as in all else, is the maintenance of our own 
freedom. And the protective shield concept 
of MacArthur is sound. Meanwhile, rum- 
blings of discontent come from Red China. 
Some ideological cleavages with Moscow are 
in the making. And we are not without 
good friends, aside from Free China, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Korea, among the 
peoples of Asia. 

Listen to the sturdy words of the gallant 
President of the Republic of Vietnam as he 
spoke to Congress earlier this month: 

“Our Republic was born among great suf- 
fering. She is courageously facing up. to 
economic competition with the Communists, 
despite heavy and difficult conditions, which 


become daily more complex. Vietnam never- 
theless has good reason for confidence and 


hope. Her people are intelligent, have 
on and courage. * * * 

“Your and our fight is one and the 
same. * * * We too will continue to fight 
communism.” 

Thus, did the President of Vietnam express 
the same fundamental concern which is in 
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the hearts of Americans and freedom-loving 
human beings wherever they may be. The 
fight against communism will continue. 
It has required of all of us great sacrifices 
sacrifice of American men in the wars in 
which we have lately been engaged, sacrifice 
of money to maintain a competent deter- 
rent in our defense department. 

This country is now at peace, however, 
difficult and disturbing it may be. The 
Congress is now confronting the question of 
cost of our Government with particular 
emphasis on the needs of our own security. 
All of us want our Government to be strong 
so that all of us may be free. But I have no 
doubt that our people also want our Govy- 
ernment to live within its means and to 
promote a healthy national economy by 
practicing economy in its own affairs. In 
this regard, I wish to recall that your Goy- 
ernment balanced its budget in the year 
ending last June 30, 1956. This coming 
June 30, our budget for fiscal year 1957 wil] 
be balanced. Aside from the balanced 
budget of the 80th Congress, these are the 
only times in the last quarter of a century 
that our Government has lived within its 
means.. The President has recommended a 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, which again will be in balance. In 
the consideration of that budget, I assure 
you, Congress will painstakingly endeavor to 
find any areas in which curtailment of ex- 
penditures can be achieved without dam- 
aging our national interest. Sowill I. Last 
week the Senate reduced two appropriation 
measures below the level approved in the 
House of Representatives after it had cut 
them. Of this, I give you my word: We will 
reduce expenditures wherever consonant 
with the national interest. We will again 
balance the national budget,.and I venture to 
predict, if all goes well, the Congress next 
year will consider and approve tax reduction 
legislation. 

By far the largest portion of Federal ex- 
penditures is in the field of defense and 
foreign policy. In the field of defense I be- 
lieve President Eisenhower is uniquely quali- 
fied to determine the needs of the Nation. 
This does not mean that Congress or its 
membership should abdicate its constitu- 
tional responsibility carefully to sift each 
spending proposal. It does not mean that 
Congress should be a rubberstamp. Neither 
our people nor the President want that. It 
does not mean that Congress should refuse 
to consider recontmendations from creditable 
sources in the interests of sconomy. For ex- 
ample, on one point, in the figid of defense, I 
find myself in utter disagreement with the 
Bureau of the Budget of the administration. 
The head of a Defense Department commit- 
tee, Mr. Ralph Cordiner, president of the 
General Electric Co., has stated that 87 per- 
cent of the technically skilled Armed Forces 
personnel leave the Armed Forces as fast as 
they can for greater incentives in civilian 
life, and that 4,000 Air Force pilots left the 
service in the fiscal year 1955, representing, 
according to his figures, a training loss of 
almost half a billion dollars. Modern weap- 
ons of defense require skills and training 
far greater than in years gone by. The com- 
mittee recommendations are for a pay system 
in the Military Establishment based on skills 
rather than on seniority. Speaking for his 
committee,-he says that approval of these 
recommendations would save $5 billion 4 
year by the fiscal year 1962. Whether that is 
a correct figure or not, there is no question 
in my mind but what his proposal merits the 
most careful al consideration and 
I regret very much that the Budget Bureau 
turned it down. Incentive legislation to help 
skilled men in peacetime military service is 
both good defense and good economy. ! 
mention this to indicate to you an example 
of current fiscal problems connected with 
defense upon which men disagree, and upon 
which I have, as one of your representatives 
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in the Senate, my own views as to what best 
serves your interests. 
The problems of foreign policy and foreign 
aid become increasingly complex and far 
more subtle as the years go by. I cannot 
honestly indicate to you what will be the final 
outcome of this year’s foreign policy and 
foreign aid I can tell you of my 
own feelings. I believe it can be clearly 
demonstrated that much of our foreign-aid 
program has been of direct benefit to the 
security of the American people. I believe 
the s we have contributed to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has been 
a major deterrent against Communist infil- 
tration and destruction of Free Europe. Free 
gurope contains 200 million people whose 
salvation from the ugly fate which has be- 
fallen their satellite neighbors works in the 
interest of our own Nation. Foreign aid has 
underwritten a portion of the cost of main- 
taining defensive armies in Korea, in 
Formosa, and in Turkey. To feed, house, 
clothé, and pay an American GI requires an 
annual expenditure of $3,350. To do the same 
for a Korean soldier in Korea cost $234, for 
a Pree Chinese soldier in Formosa $127, and 
for a Turkish soldier in Turkey $235. I be- 
lieve that our military assistance to such na- 
tions as these has been both economical and 
in the interest of American freedom. In a 
real sense helping to maintain the defensive 
strength of those countries adds economically 
In my view, foreign aid must continue. I 


-believe, however, that it should be upon a 


more selective basis, and I shall vote ac- 
cordingly. A special Senate committee has 
recommended that, consistent with national 
security, efforts should be made to reduce 
the rate of expenditures for military and sup- 
porting aid. I agree. It suggests that 
economic aid should be on a loan basis. I 
agree again. . Indeed, I have voted in this 
fashion in past sessions. These are some 
of the considerations which will guide me in 
the Senate when the problem is before us in 
the weeks ahead. 

Whether you are engaged in foreign trade 
or in business here at home, your interests 
and your country’s interests rest upon a 
sound national economy which our Govern- 
ment should encourage, and upon a peace 
with justice in the world which our Govern- 
ment should strive to attain. These are the 
objectives which are set before us and which 
we intend to reach. 





Preparedness or Destruction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


5 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Disabled American Veterans 
is headed this year by National Com- 
mander J F. Burke, of New Jersey. 
Commander E spoke before a con- 
vention of the Maryland Department, 
DAV, on Saturday, May 25, 1957, about 
the need for adequate defense prepared- 
hess as the greatest deterrent to any 
Potential aggressor. 

We can all appreciate the deep feel- 
ings of men like Commander Burke on 
this subject. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues his remarks opposing 
reduction of essential expendi- 





military 
tures, and ask unanimous consent tha’ 
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Commander Burke’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREPAREDNESS OR DESTRUCTION 


(Address of- Disabled American Veterans 
National Commander Joseph F. Burke 
before the DAV Maryland Department 
convention, Baltimore, Md., May 25, 1957) 
We are all aware, of course, of’ the fact 

that eligibility for membership in the DAV 
is not an honor which can be conferred, but 
rather DAV membership is limited exclu- 
sively to those Americans who were either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the United States 
forces during time of war. Many of us 
wounded and disabled veterans are much 
more aware of the fact, than is the average 
citizen, that an unnecessarily large number 
of us were called upon to sacrifice parts of 
our bodies or our health in the military 
service of our country during time of war 
because our country had not had an ade- 
quate national-defense program prior to our 
involvement in war. 

Inadequate preparedness and inadequate 
appropriations for national defense purposes 
do not help to perpetuate and maintain peace 
throughout the world. Indeed, if the peace 
of the world should be shattered by the 
crazed ambition of some dictator or some 
aggressor nation, an inadequate national 
defense preparedness program on our part 
may result in our involvement in another 
terrible ‘war of defense at a cost in human 
life and suffering and of material wealth 
beyond our imagination. Adequate prepara- 
tion to prevent war is indeed costly. Inad- 
equate preparation may mean our complete 
annihilation. 

The best quarantee against war is ade- 
quate preparedness of war. The best method 
of warning any potential aggressor nation 
not to risk a future war is for our country to 
be prepared at all times for war. 

As American citizens, we know full well 


‘that America has no ambitions to dominate 


any other nation or to acquire territory. As 
members of the DAV, bearing the brunt and 
scars of battle on our bodies, or in decreased 
health, we may appear unique in advocating 
such a@ program as would eventually do away 
with such an organization as the Disabled 
American Veterans. We want no more eli- 
gibles, we want no more war or a new crop 
of wounded and disabled veterans which is 
the inevitable cost of war. 

You may wonder why I, as national com- 
mander of the DAV, am speaking out in this 
fashion on a subject that would perhaps be 
better left to the experts. In all modesty, I 
insist that as national commander of the 
DAV, I represent a group of experts who know 
all too well that war means and who hate 
war because we have served our country in 
time of war. P 

Am I to be censured because I am fearful 
that if our Nation should fail to do its ut- 
most to prepare for and prevent an unwanted 
war because of the desires of some Americans 
to have their taxes reduced by calling for 
cuts in the budegt for national defense pur- 
poses? Such a shortsighted policy can only 
prove to be pennywise and pound foolish. In 
other words, if a potential aggressor nation— 
and you all know that I am speaking about 
the world force of communism as centered in 
Russia—should decide that the United States 
has fallen short in some phases of its na- 
tional defense that would make it 
vulnerable to attack, then that nation might 
decide to risk world war III. On the other 
hand, if such a potential aggessor should ob- 
serve that our technological and research pro- 
grams are continuously advanced, and that 
the American people are united in their will- 
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ingness to pay the cost so that we can con- 
tinue to develop the best scientific methods 
of defending our.country against any aggres- 
sion, then any such nation would decide not 
to risk taking any steps which might lead to 
a@ devastating world war III. 

Tt is safe to say, in looking backward, that 
if the United States had had an adequate 
military preparednes program jin 1914, that 
fact would have been taken into account by 
those whose actions were responsible for 
World War I. They would, in advance, have 
realized the probability that America could 
be quickly mobilized and prove to be the 
balance of power in any war that might be 
started, and on the basis of that realization 
would not have taken the steps that lead to 
World War I. 

From stories I have heard from former DAV 
representatives before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, which prior to World War 
TI, declined to grant additional appropria- 
tions for national defense purposes, because 
of a false sense of security and the cost in- 
volved, I am quite sure that if such com- 
paratively minor appropriations had been 
made, enabling our Armed Forces to conduct 
the necessary scientific research and develop- 
mental programs, that the then dictator in 
Germany would not have completely dis- 
counted the power of the United States as a 
potential power bearing upon the results of 
any war that he might start in Europe; would 
not have taken the steps that did lead to 
World War II. Because we were not ready 
to prevent World War II in Europe because of 
our pinchpenny methods we became in- 
volved in a world conflagration that cost us 
some $3 billion and about half a million 
lives—American men and women. 

Of course the story in Korea is too close 
a memory for us ever to forget the mistaken 
impression we had that peace in our time 
was secure and that we could afford to with- 
draw our might from vulnerable parts of 
the world that still needed our protection. I 
hope that America will not repeat the mis- 
take made prior to World Wars I and II and 
Korea, the mistake of cutting down on appro- 
priations considered by our military experts 
to be of essential importance to our various 
scientific developmental programs aimed at 
@ more effective military defense program. 
This does not mean to support any waste or 
extravagance of Government funds, military 
or otherwise. We, who must continue to pay 
the price of battle in our physical handicaps 
incurred by reason of our services, have the 
right—yes, the résponsibility—to warn our 
fellow Americans and potential disabled vet- 
erans of future wars that it is of infinitely 
greater importance to make every financial 
sacrifice that might be needed for the de- 
velopment of the most effective military pro- 
gram that will. prevent war than to again 
accept a pennywise policy that may lead us 
all to destruction. 

The direness of a world war III is apparent. 
It could mean the ruination of our very civil- 
ization. No taxes that we might now have 
to pay to avoid such a catastrophe would 
be too great a sacrifice. Unfortuantely, 
Godless communism will not be deterred by 
any consideration of justice, but only, in 
my humble opinion, because of the fear that 
its own country would be devastated by a 
more powerful enemy. Force is the only law 
they understand. Force is the only god 
their leaders obey and respect. The mental 
disease of communism is an insidious cancer 
that must be removed if men are to remain 
free and peace rule the world. 

I am convinced, as I think all Americans 
should be, that we cannot rely upon any 
agreements that might be made by the forces 
of communism not to start any military 
aggressions, except as fortified by our own 
military power. 

I want you to understand that I am hearti- 
ly in favor of the United Nations, I am heart- 
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ily in favor of our country assisting other 
democratic countries and peoples who de- 
sire the freedoms we have here in America, 
including the common people under the 
communistic dictatorship who likewise 
yearn for such freedoms. Our willingness to 
strive toward the ends of mutual under- 
standing and respect by all nations, through 
the United Nations, extends the hope of 
the fulfillment of such a dream, but in the 
meantime, let us not become so economy 
minded as to diminish in any way the de- 
velopment of our national defense program. 
Let us keep in mind that adequate prepared- 
ness will enhance the time needed for us 
to struggle again for the minds of those 
infected by the mental disease of commu- 
nism which, unless cured some day by peace- 
ful means, will always be a deterrent to the 
cause of world peace; howevef, I believe the 
factors of religion, decency, and understand- 
ing are among the elements that some day 
will help us reach that understanding. The 
defeat of communism will be the greatest 
contribution of civilized man himself against 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

I feel deeply about the subject of peace. 
As a man who was born during World War I, 
severely disabled in World War II and ex- 
pecting to die in a world war III, unless we, 
as a nation, are ever vigilant of the freedom 
of liberty and the right of human under- 
standing as opposed to the known record 
of the inhumaness of mankind down 
through the ages, I cannot help but feel 
that we must continue to hope and pray 
and work for the day when the last Korean 
veteran will have died peacefully in his 
bed and the words disabled veteran which 
are synonymous with war will no longer 
have a useful purpose in the English lan- 
guage and that this Nation, under God, in 
the cognizance of human rights and de- 
cency will have a world with peace, a world 
with understanding, a world with dignity 
and purpose that our Creator ordained for 
us. May the day come when only the revered 
memory of our war dead and disabled vet- 
erans finds its rightful place in the keystone 
of the historical arch of our great Nation 
that has succeeded in bringing lasting peace 
to the world. 


Budget Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
David Lawrence is a competent analyst 
of the Washington scene. He has made 
some interesting and pointed conclusions 
on the controversy over the budget and 
President Eisenhower’s position. His 
article appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Thursday, May 23, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONFIDENCE OF FEELING RIGHT—PREsI- 
DENT’S PATIENCE IN Face OF CRITICISM ON 
BUDGET AND OFrFrice EvoKrEs PRAISE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Unruffied by the storms of criticism that 
have been raging around him because of the 
size of the Federal budget in a growing na- 
tion, President Eisenhower exudes the confi- 
dence of a man who feels he will be proved 
right and that the country will support his 
views. 
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Anyone who observed the President at his 
press conference yesterday, noting the frank- 
ness of his answers to questions, his intimate 
knowledge of the many topics brought up by 
the newsmen and his conciliatory and dis- 
tinctly tolerant attitude toward his critics 
and opponents, must have come away with 
a feeling that here is a personality with the 
patience and calmness of a Job. 

There are those who would have the Presi- 
dent enter the lists and swing out boldly 
against this or that opponent inside or out- 
side his own party. There are those who 
advise him to use all the arts of the dema- 
gog in his battle with Congress. And there 
are those who have been saying that his 
television addresses wouldn’t be convincing 
because of their restraint and forbearance. 

But how is public opinion formed in Amer- 
ica—is it changed overnight by a single 
speech? Or does it take time for ideas to talk 
to neighbors and come to conclusions—per- 
haps not in time for the editions going to 
press the day after a presidential address on 
the television, but in due course? 

The President is a rare personality in 
American history. He is unlike any other 
man who has ever been in the White House. 
He can take all sorts of criticism and can ob- 
jectively consider the good and disregard the 
abuse and the emotionally extreme. Some 
of his comments are reminiscent of Lincoln's 
phrase: 

“With mallice toward none.” 

The reporters, for instance, asked him why 
he didn’t go after those in his party who dis- 
agreed. He replied: “I have no right and no 
desire to punish anybody. I am committed 
to the support of people who believe, as I do, 
that the Republican platform of 1956 must 
be our political doctrine.” 

Unfortunately, many of the critics haven’t 
read the 1956 Republcan platform lately. 
They would find, if they did, that it says 
plainly that “further reductions in Govern- 
ment spending” are to be obtained but 
“without weakening the support of a su- 
perior defense program or depreciating the 
quality of essential services of government 
to our people?” 

The same platform pledged tax reductions, 
but only “insofar as consistent with a bal- 
anced budget” and the necessity for a “grad- 
ual reduction of the national debt.” ; 

Yet, less than 7 months after Eisenhower 
was elected by an overwhelming vote, there 
are people who say he has repudiated his 
platform. Criticism of this sort has at- 
tained a nationwide momentum, along with 
a wh campaign that the President 
really isn’t in good health or that he isn’t 
up to the job or is relaxing and doesn’t care 
to fulfull his responsibilities. 

How little those who spread such un- 
founded gossip really know about the in- 
defatigable labors of Dwight Eisenhower. At 
the press conference this week a reporter 
asked if the President had been “filled in” 
on the case of the American soldier who 
is accused of killing a Japanese woman. 

“You. have used a strange word—‘filled 
in,’ ” remarked the President rather ruefully. 


“I have been talked to about it at very’ 


great length, and both the State Department 
and the Defense Department are working on 
it very hard so that we keep our interna- 
tional agreements, but that we make certain 
that no injustice is done to any American.” 
Back of that comment was the story of a 
long conference with the Secretary of the 
Army and then a long talk with the Secretary 
of State—neither of which conference was 
in the press. Not much is known 
by the outside world of the many hours hat 
the President works away from the office, in 
the living rooms of the White House. 
The President is in good health, his mind 
4s’ lively and alert, and his interest in the 
duties of his office is as sincere and faithful 
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The persistently adverse propaganda abo; 
the President is hard to understand in yiey 
of the presence of hundreds of alert reporter; 
in Washington who can dispel such misinfo,. 
mation as has been spread by unfriendly 
critics in the political world. 

But the tide is turning. The initia! ro. 

sponse from the second television addres 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. Ti. 
President is relying on the simple theory that 
commonsense and facts wil win the case ip 
the court of public opinion. 
_ To quote a Kipling poem, Dwight Eisen. 
hower may find that “If you can keep your 
head when all about you are losing thei; 
and blaming it on you,” and if you can “pp 
lied about” yet “don’t deal in lies,” or “being 
hated, don’t give way to hating,” the goa|— 
in this case the support of the country 
will be attained. ‘ 


Wheat Quotas in the Upper Midwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. M. W. Thatcher, one of the great 
agricultural leaders of the upper Mid- 
west, made a very effective argument in 
behalf of a favorable vote for wheat 
quotas in the forthcoming referendum to 
be held on June 20. He presents a very 
objective analysis. 

He also presents a very objective anal- 
ysis of present grain prices as they would 
affect most other farm commodities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his radio talk of May 22, 1957, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


' REcorRD. 


There being no objection, the talk was 
ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, as 
follows: 

Can you wheat farmer: operate on $1 
wheat? As a matter of fact, can you corm 
and hog and beef and dairy farmers keep 
your heads above water if wheat prices go 
down to $1 a bushel in 1958? Those are 
questions you ought to think over carefully— 
very carefully—because the decision will be 
made on June 20 when wheat farmres of the 
Nation vote in referendum. Every wheat 
farmer now knows the issues at stake. The 
question on the ballot is, “Will you accept 
marketing quotas on your 1958 wheat crop?” 
If you vote “Yes,” present acreage controls 
will continue, and the price support on 1958 
wheat will be $1.78 a bushel. 

Sure, that’s inadequate. But even this 
Bensonized $1.78 a bushel is better than what 
will provably happen if you wheat farmers 
vote “no” on June 20. Marketing experts— 
after taking a close look at wheat supplies 
and production—predict. that the wheat 
price will plunge to $1 a bushel on the free 
market if the vote is “No.” Sure, you could 
plant all the wheat you want, but to what 
avail if it costs you more to grow it than 
you can sell it for. 

But $1 wheat would do more than just 
break the wheat farmers. It would start the 
disaster-price ball rolling among other crops 
and farm products. Even the diversified 
farmer, with an egg in every basket, would 
get rolled over a barrel. If that seems 4 
little farfetched to you, let’s look at it this 
way. One dollar wheat is about 40 percent 
of parity. That’s almighty cheap wheat— 
good feed for beef and dairy cattle and hogs 
and chickens. But if wheat’s a dollar 4 
bushel for feed, what are other feed grains 
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worth in the feedbox in terms of pounds put 
on the animals, and milk in the cooker, and 
meat on the counter? 

Well, it figures out about like this. If 
wheat sells for $1 a bushel—and there's 
plenty of it around the country to fill up 
the feed chamnels—then corn is worth about 
65 cents a bushel—oats about 35 cents— 
parley 55 cents. Cheap feed. And when 
you cheap feed into your ani- 
mals, you eventually end up with cheap 
animals, too. That's the record, and the 
poys whe doublecheck the statistics will tell 
you that it has always worked that way. 
so on the basis of dollar wheat, you can 
end up with hogs and beef worth about $8.50 
a hundred—eggs 19 cents a dozen—and but- 
terfat 30 cents a pound. 

Yes, it could happen that way. But for 
four straight years wheat farmers have 
help stave off an all-out price blowup by 
voting “yes” to keep the wheat program un- 
der the farm-price structure. And June 20 
is the day to do it for the fifth time in a row. 
vote “yes” and build and organize GTA— 
the co-op way. 





Wasteful Spending by the Department 
of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me 2 edi- 


wasteful spending of money by the mili- 
tary on unnecessary luxuries. One edi- 
torial is from the Anderson Independent 
of May 23. The editor of that paper most 
appropriately comments: 

The defense setup needs fewer limousine- 
riding chiefs and more decently paid Indians. 

The second editorial is taken from the 
Aiken Standard and Review of May 21, 
and states that: 


All one has to do is to look around, and 
there will be brought home the fact that 


[From the Anderson (S. C:) Independent 
_ Of May 23, 1957 


Too MucH Money Is BEING WASTED IN THE 
. Sacrep NaME or DEFENSE 
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concern that cuts may weaken the national 
defense. 

Fundamentally the President is right. Yet 
he and the Department of Defense are on 
@ spot of their own making in that the 
people have not been kept fully informed 
upon the aims and the actual needs. 

Rather, Defense Secretary Wilson and the 
military bureaucrats have obviously con- 
spired to keep information from the peo- 
ple—information that by no stretch of the 
imagination could be of aid and comfort 
to a potential enemy. 

The American people desire Armed Forces 
capable of defending the land and ready 
to retaliate in event of attack. They do 
not believe that it is necessary nor desirable 
to create a military Frankenstein in order 
to achieve such a measure of security. 

An unhealthy attitude is demonstrated, 
for example, by the reply Senator Ox D. 


- Jounston, of South Carolina, received re- 


cently in reply to pertinent questions ask- 
ing the numbers, types, costs, and relative 
information concerning all “nonmilitary 
type” vehicles used by all branches of service 
around the world. 

“I have been advised by the Pentagon,” 
JOHNSTON disclosed, “that if the Defense 
Department were to answer my letter, it 
would cost an estimated $40,000 to assemble 
the information. This in itself shows how 
ridiculous military nonessential spending 
has become” and how loosely it is controlled. 

He went on to charge that taxpayers’ 
money-is being squandered on fancy chauf- 
feured limousines and station’ wagons. He 
declared, “the military has so many chauf- 
feurs and limousines scattered over the world 
it advises me the task to count them or 
determine the cost of chauffeuring and main- 
taining them is nearly impossible.” 

The Senator declares that “the streets and 
highways leading in and out of Washington 
are swarming with limousines and station 
wagons chauffeured by military personnel 
in and out of uniform to convenience offi- 
cers and men of every description and rank.” 

Realizing the necessity of spending on 
planes and tanks, Senator JoHNsToN said he 
wants to know how much they are spending 
on the luxury items. 

The Senator, even though bucking the 
closed Pentagon corporation, is on the right 
track. Millions that could be saved by cut- 
ting out the frills and furbelows could be 
used to increase the pay and bolster the in- 
centive of men and officers who will be called 
upon to do any necessary fighting. 

The defense setup needs fewer limousine- 
riding chiefs and more decently paid Indians, 


[From the Aiken (S. C.) Standard and Re- 
view of May 21, 1957] 
No ELABORATION NECESSARY 

Every American taxpayer, laboring desper- 
ately to make ends meet in this era of 
excessive taxation upon every governmental 
level and period of inflation when the dol- 
lar is worth only about 48 cents, should be 
vitally interested in this news release from 
the office of Senator OLIN D. JoHNSTON of 
South Carolina pertaining to the Department 
of Defense and its “squandering taxpayers’ 
funds.” . . 

All one has to do {is to look around and 
it will be brought home the fact that the 
Senator does have a basis of complaint and 
that today the taxpayers are being oppressed 
whiie around him unnecessary waste of the 
peoples’ money is going on. 
‘ Not only is it true in Washington, in the 
Nation, abroad, but is very true in your 
own community if you but notice. 

The news release follows, and nothing to- 
day could fill these editorial columns more 
fittingly and the people more as 


to just what is going on under the guise of 
“necessary and mandatory defense.” 
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Senator Onin D. JonNston (Democrat, 
South Carolina) last week accused the De- 
fense Department of “squandering taxpay- 
ers’ funds on fancy chauffered limousines 
and station wagons” and said, “The military 
has so many chauffeurs and limousines scat- 
tered over the world it advises me the task 
to count them or determine the cost of 
chauffering and maintaining them is nearly 
impossible.” 

JounNsTon charged that “the streets and 
highways leading in and out of Washington 
are swarming with limousines and station 
wagons chauffered by military personnel in 
and out of uniform to convenience officers 
and men of every description and rank.” 

The South Carolina Senator released a 
letter he sent Defense Secretary Wilson on 
May 9 in which he asked for the quantity, 
types, costs, and related information con- 
cerning all “nonmilitary type” vehicles used 
by all branches of the service around the 
world. 

JOHNSTON demanded to know upon what 
conditions did certain officers and men re- 
ceive chauffeured limousine service, how 
these cars are purchased or leased, from 
whom, and how much the whole show costs 
down to the last detail. 

JOHNSTON said it was appalling to learn 
from the Defense Department that it was 
practically impossible to tell how much they 
were paying for these commercial-type cars 
or how much it was costing to operate them 
or how many men were being used to chauf- 
feur them. 

“I have been advised by the Pentagon that 
if the Defense Department were to answer 
my letter, it would cost an estimated $40,000 
to assemble the information. This in itself 
shows how ridiculous military nonessential 
spending has become and how loosely it must 
be controlled.” 

JOHNSTON said he had advised the Defense 
Department to answer his letter as best pos- 
sible in the hope of getting some sort of idea 
of the situation. 

“We've heard a lot from Eisenhower about 
how much planes and tanks cost, now I want 
to know how much they are spending on 
luxury items. I want to know, too, why these 
military people can’t provide their own 
transportation to and from work.” Senator 
JOHNSTON said he drives to work every day 
in his own car and at his own expense and 
that other Senators and Congressmen drive 
their own cars to work, so why can’t these 
military people do likewise. 

“The military is flaunting the tax-weary 
American public with their extravagant liv- 
ing and operations at Government expense. 
I know I probably will not be very popular 
around the Pentagon because of all this, but 
it is time somebody got behind this thing 
and straightened it out.” 

JOHNSTON said he had forwarded a copy 
of his letter to Senator. RicHarp RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 





An Easy Essay on Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a docu- 
ment entitled “An Easy Essay on Con- 
servation.” 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
An Easy ESSAY ON CONSERVATION 


State Senator I. N. Curtis came up with an 
essay which he said won a contest on soil 
conservation for an Indian: 

“White man crazy. Cut down tree. Make 
big tepee. Plow hill. Water wash. Wind 
blow soil. Grass gone. Door gone. Windows 
gone. Whole place gone. Buck gone. Pa- 
poose gone. Squaw too. No pigs. No corn. 
No plow, No hay. No pony. 

“Indian no plow corn. Keep grass. Buf- 
falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
make tepee. Make moccasin. Indian no 
make terrace. No build dam. All time eat. 
No hunt job. No hitchhike, No ask relief. 
No shoot pig. Great Spirit make grass. In- 
dian no waste anything. Indian no work. 
White man loco.” 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recokp 
an editorial entitled “Usual Budget Out- 
cry,” from the Asbury Park Evening 
Press, Asbury Park, N. J., of May 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

UsvuaL Bupcer OUTCRY 


In 1952, for the first time in 20 years, the 
Republican Party elected a President. Now, 
less than 5 years later, a small, noisy, die- 
hard segment of the party is sniping at the 
man who brought them their first victory 
by attacking his foreign policy and his 
budget. 

It is hard to believe that these complainers 
are the same persons who, during the New 
Deal, prayed daily for a Republican—any Re- 
publican—who could defeat that awful man 
in the White House. Such a man was found 
in General Eisenhower and everyone who 
looks at the picture realistically knows that 
General Eisenhower won the Presidency be- 
cause he was liberal, yet sensible; idealistic, 
yet practical; and very much in tune with 
the demands of the 20th century rather than 
the 19th. 

Consider the country’s present foreign 
policy. Do these persons who criticize the 
President’s foreign policy prefer the dis- 
mal mess he inherited when we were at war 
in Korea—politely called a police action—and 
young Americans were being killed for a cause 
which neither they nor their elders under- 
stood? Does the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which can be usually counted 
upon to take the backward look and raise it 
hackles at the very mention of the word 
“budget,” prefer a different sort of foreign 
policy involving a shooting war? One would 
think that on practical considerations alone 
the national chamber would favor foreign aid 
over war. It’s much cheaper. 

We listened to a relatively small number 
of diehards decry everything President 
Roosevelt ever did, including the many sound 
measures which marked his first term. Those 
measures were not, as the diehards would 
have us believe, jammed down the throats 
of the American people by a forceful Presi- 
dent. They were enacted into law at the 
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demand of the American people by a presi- 
ident who had sense enough to realize that 
the country was demanding action along 
liberal lines. 

The same diehards are making a great out- 
cry against the President’s budget which pro- 
vides for foreign aid as a means of maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. If we want peace, 
and if that peace is inextricably tied up with 
our foreign aid program as most of us believe 
it is, then we must reconcile ourselves to sub- 
stantial budgetary sums. Nor should the 
critics of the President’s fiscal policies forget 
the fact that much of the prosperity in 
which they are at the moment basking is 
based upon huge Federal expenditures at 
home and abroad. 

This newspaper has urged economy at 
every opportunity. But economy is not to 
be found in the size of a budget but rather 
in the wisdom which has gone into its mak- 
ing. A budget several billion greater than 
the present one which results in continued 
peace would be an economical investment. A 
much smaller budget which substantially 
weakens our position in the world would be 
the rankest extravagance. Let’s discuss 
budgets in realistic terms, not solely from 
the angle of those relatively few individuals 
who desire to keep all the material benefits 
and at the same time have lower taxes. The 
state of affairs these people seek just can’t be 
achieved. No one yet has successfully kept 
his cake and eaten it, too. 


Accounting Practices of Pan American 


World Airways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on May 
1 I made certain observations regard- 
ing Pan American Airways which at that 
time I thought to be constructive and 
objective. 

I am now in receipt of a most forth- 
right letter from Mr. J. S. Woodbridge, 
comptroller of Pan American. From Mr. 
Woodbridge’s letter I gather there is 
considerable controversy, and has been 
for some time, between Pan American 
and the. Civil Aeronautics Board with re- 
gard to the matters I mentioned. 

I now learn Pan American has taken 
these matters to the court for adjudi- 
cation. Pan American, as Mr. Wood- 
bridge pointed out, feels it has a strong 
case, and that. when the courts finally 
decide the case, the result will not be 
adverse to Pan American. I believe it 
is important that any pending case of 
a controversial character not be pre- 


s judged. 


Mr. President, in fairness. to Pan 
American Airways, I ask that the letter 
I received from Mr. Woodbridge be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Pan AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable M1.Tton R. Youns, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YouNG: There has just come 
to my attention a copy of the ConcressionaL 
Recorp for May 1 containing certain remarks 
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which you made regarding the accounting 
practices of Pan American World Airway; 
Since I am primarily responsible for suc), 
practices, I believe that certain facts which 
were apparently not available to you shoulg 
be brought to your attention. 

Your remarks had reference to a recently 
instituted investigation by the Civil Aeronay. 
tics Board, and you advocated that so long 
as that matter was pending and also because 
Pan American was a monopoly, this company 
should be disqualified from getting any new 
routes. 

For years there has been a fundament,| 
area of disagreement between the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board staff and Pan American with 
regard to mail rates and the proper account. 
ing principles upon which to base them. 

For example, in fixing the mail rates for 

Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), 
which is owned 50 percent by Pan American 
and 50 percent by W. R. Grace & Co., the 
Board has accepted an investment base of 
several million dollars, most of which has 
been built up by plowing back a very large 
part of the earnings over the entire life of 
this pioneer company. While the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board staff has apparently permitteq 
one owner, Grace, to take its full share of the 
earnings based on this actual investment, it 
has allowed Pan American to retain less than 
20 percent of its share of the earn- 
ings, and has disregarded the great bulk 
of Pan American’s investment representing 
its share of the earnings plowed back over a 
period of 25 years. Pan American has no ob- 
jection to Grace receiving its half of the 
earnings based upon the true investment 
fixed by the Board, but considers it grossly 
discriminatory and illegal not to grant Pan 
American the same treatment as to earnings 
from their joint company. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has adopted this same phi- 
losophy in dealing with all of Pan American's 
other affiliates. It would treat.Pan Ameri- 
can’s investment on exactly the same basis 
as it would if all of the earnings of these 
affiliates had paid out in dividends over the 
years instead of being retained in the busi- 
ness. 
Pan American has taken this and other re- 
lated questions to the courts for adjudica- 
tion. Pan American certainly feels that it 
has @ good case and we believe that nothing 
should be-done to prejudice it before the 
courts have finally decided the matter. 

You also referred to Pan American as a 
monopoly which should. be reduced in size. 
Pan American has competition on all of its 
routes—competition by American-flag car- 
riers, and competition of the most vigorous 
sort from government-sponsored foreign-fiag 
carriers. While Pan American flies over 
more route miles than our domestic airlines, 
it is no larger in this regard than some of its 
foreign-flag competitors and judged by the 
usual standards of volume of passengers, 
cargo, and mail carried it is considerably 
smaller than several of our United States 
domestic airlines. 

Pan American welcomes the CAB inquiry 
and we are confident that when the courts 
finally have decided the Mail Rate case the 
result will not be adverse to Pan American. 
Meanwhile, it would be inappropriate for me 
to comment on the specific matters referred 
to in the Board’s order of investigation. 
These will be fully. amswered in that 
proceeding. 

The further order of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board itself reveals that the Board’s conclu- 
sions are tentative and that they may be 
subject to substantial qualification. It also 


’ points out that Pan American is yet to be 


heard in connection with all of these matters. 

There is a very substantial area of contro- 
versy between Pan American and the CAB 
staff. Both sides should be fully heard, and 
the matter should be settled in accordance 
with our American tradition of fair play. 
Meanwhile, it would be unfair and impropé? 
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judge the case or to consider it in any 
er proceeding which might involve Pan 


I feel certain, in light of the foregoing, you 
will want to correct the record and bring 
pan American's side of the controversy to the 
attention of your colleagues. If there is any 
additional information you may care to 
nave, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 


Joun S. WoopsRIDGE, 
Comptroller. 





Shaietiedal Gems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


, OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Educational Gems,” written by 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘ EpvucaTIonaL GEMS 

(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 

A. and M. College) 

About this time last year the author served 
with Dr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Welch, Mrs. 
Helen H. Mitchell, and Mrs. G. S. Reuter as 
Messengers to the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo. Since then the 
world has been saddened by the passing of 
Mrs. William (Billy) Sunday, Mrs. Edward 
James, Mrs. Nellie E. Simpson, Rev. John S. 
Ironside, ex-Governor N. G. Kraschel, Ramon 
Magsaysay, Dr. P. W. Philpott, F. E. Robinson, 
and Dr. John Elward Brown. Also, Dr. John 
R. Rice suffered a skull fracture and Dr. 
Richard Elvee suffered a back injury. Mrs. 


Agency and changed her name on August 18, 
1956. Winona Lake, Ind., will not be the 
same without Mrs. Sunday. Moody Memo- 
rial Church will not forget the late Dr. H. A. 
Tronside’s son and Dr. Philpott, the former 
pastor. Many additional remarks could be 
made about each person mentioned, but 
Arkansas suffered the greatest in the passing 
of Dr. Brown. Mr. Robinson of the Robinson 
Drug Store of Dayton, Tenn., was a sign of 





The founder of 
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thoughts in his topic “Teaching, Instruction, 
and Learning.” 

He defined teaching as “the constellation 
of actions designed to afford individualized 

ce, motivation, and opportunities to 
students who are enrolled in schools and 
colleges.” Dean Haskew said instruction “is 
usually one part—relatively minor—in the 
teaching process, a part in which an instruc- 
tor explains, elaborates, or presents to stu- 
dents (en masse) some knowledge.” Dr. 
Haskew said learning “is done by students; 
it is the end-object of teaching and of in- 
struction, but cannot be guaranteed by 
either.” 

Then there was the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education Convention 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Ill., during 
the week of February 14, 1957. The writer 
represented Arkansas A. and M. College at 
this meeting. The theme was An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward, and this 
developed the next gem. He was also able to 
attend sessions of the Association for Student 
Teaching, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, the Comparative Education 
Society, and a special meeting of administra- 
tors to consider factors concerning the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

Editor Norman Cousins, of the Saturday 
Review, gave a fine address on international 
affairs that validated all that Adlai E. Steven- 
son had said about bombs during the recent 
campaign, but Mr. Stevenson’s name was not 
mentioned. AACTE sent a long wire to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a result. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer has recently affirmed the danger. 

Dr. T. R. McConnell, of the University of 
California, noted that “the task of teacher 
education is not to maintain standards but 
to raise them.” Also he said that “academic 
excellence is obviously a function of the in- 
tellectual demands that can reasonably be 
made of students.” 

President David D. Henry, of the University 
of Illinois, noted “the American people are at 
last set about thinking about plans for the 
future of higher education and educational 
service for post-high-school youth. With 
confidence in the process of democratic ap- 
praisal, it may be hoped that school and civic 
leadership together may build a responsive- 
ness among the people which will be a source 
of strength and inspiration for the challeng- 
ing questions of our time.” 

Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said “the teachers col- 
lege as we knew it 20 years ago is on the way 
to oblivion. It is proving to have been a 
way station between the normal school and 
the State college, a multipurpose institution 
for which teacher education is one among 
several functions.” Several educators took 
exception and were quoted in the Chicago 
papers, one in particular from an Illinois 
institution. - 

President Eugene B. Elliott, of Eastern 
Michigan College, spoke on the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion in 1957; and Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam K. Selden, of the National Commission 
on Accrediting, had the topic Accreditation 
of Teacher Education as Viewed by the Na- 
tional Commission .on Accrediting. It was 
encouraging that great improvement was 
indicated. 

Sidney H. Fine of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency showed a film “America Pre- 
sents America” that gave a sample of what 
we show the foreign nations. He also said 
“the pgpularity of our programs is, at times, 
a bit overwhelming.” 

Dean William A. Brownell of the University 
of California indcated that “a common criti- 
cism of many public school administrators 
is that they know little about what is hap- 
pening in their classrooms and that they do 
not care to know more.” He also said “if 
there ever was a time when collegiate institu- 
tions could afford to be complacent about 
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their programs in teacher education, that 
time is not now.” 

Director Emeritus Louis A. Warren of The 
Lincoln National Life Foundation set the 
pace of the entire conference from the stand- 
point of philosophy by talking on “Lincoln's 
Emphasis on a New Birth of Freedom.” He 
noted the three books that constituted Lin- 
coln’s great education. They were: the Bible, 
Scott’s Lessons in Elocution, and Weems’ 
Washington. He said of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress that “it might be considered as an 
epilogue to the Declaration of Independence.” 

It was possible to again have sweet fellow- 
ship with Dr. Calvin E. Harbin of Fort Hays, 
Kansas State College, to visit Moody Me- 
morial Church again and hear Dr. Redpath 
preach, and to visit with Dr. Harold O. Soder- 
quist of Wayne State University, but the nice 
ending came in the admission of 37 new 
institutions. 





Nixon’s Warning on Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article entitled “Nrxon’s Warning on 
Budget,”.written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 24, 1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NIXON’s WARNING ON BUDGET—VICE PRESIDENT 
SEEs PERIL IN INFILTRATION OF UNCOM- 
MITTED COUNTRIES BY REDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Vice President Nixon thinks the biggest 
danger that confronts the free world today 
is not a defeat in a shooting war—he believes 
America can win such a war—but the infiltra- 
tion and penetration by the Communists in 
the uncommitted countries, with 700 mil- 
lion people. 

Nrxon, who spoke on the Federal budget in 
Chicago on April 30 and in Hartford, Conn., 
on May 14, has just delivered his third punch 
in behalf of President Eisenhower. Having 
recently come back from some of the under- 
developed areas of the world, the Vice Presi- 
dent portrays vividly the situation there in 
relation to the security of the United States. 

Nrxon points out that critics of the Federal 
budget have overlooked a salient fact—that 
“80 percent of the increase is directly attrib- 
utable to the higher prices the Government 
has to pay for both material and personnel.” 
But his most significant statement, which is 
a challenge as weil as a disclosure of what’s 
going on in Washington, was couched in 
even more pointed phrases, as follows: 

“Unless Congress decides to discontinue 
domestic programs it previously has ap- 
proved, budget cuts as high as five to six 
billion dollars, which some have suggested, 
cannot be made unless the items for na- 
tional defense are substantially reduced. 
Anyone who contends otherwise is just kid- 
ding himself and the public as well—because 
approximately 75 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget goes for the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, interest on the 
national debt, foreign aid and other defense- 
related items.” 
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Nixon contends that any cut of the de- 
fense budget below $38 billion would be 
“a reckless and foolhardy action which on 
sober reflection the American people will not 
and should not support.” He adds that the 
$4 billion to be spent in mutual security pro- 
grams and economic assistance are “as essen- 
tial a part of our national defenses as the $38 
billion we spend for our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at home.” He argues that, despite 
waste and mistakes,“‘we are getting more for 
our money in security for the United States 
in what we are spending abroad than we are 
in what we are spending at home.” 

The Vice President predicts the Commu- 
nists will obtain a strong hold on the “un- 
committed” countries unless America gets 
there first and wins the people to our side. 
The expenditure of about $i billion in that 
field, out of the $4 billion for foreign aid, is 
supported by him as a necessary risk to be 
taken in the “cold war” because the stakes 
are so important. He declares there is “no 
expenditure being made by our Government 
which is more essential to our national secu- 
rity than this one.” 

NIxon warns, moreover, that “this is no 
time to announce to the Communists and 
the world that we are tired of the struggle.” 


What the Vice President didn’t refer to in - 


this particular speech, but which the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, is that the free coun- 
tries have spent more than $107 billion for 
defense against communism since the close 
of World War II and that the United States 
has furnished them with about $17 billion 
in assistance. This answers the argument 
that America is doing it all and that the 
other nations are not as concerned with 
their own defense against the Communist 
menace as they should be. 

As the debate on the budget goés on, it is 
apparent that those on the attacking side 
have generalized that the waste in govern- 
mental operations amounts to many billions 
of dollars and that a tax cut of that sum can 
be obtained. Actually, it now appears that 
even the Democratic leaders are unwilling 
to try to pass a tax reduction bill at-this 
session of Congress and will not be pinned 
down as to whether or when they will pro- 
pose one after next January. 

While a tax reduction—if the budget were 
cut by as much as $6 billion—would mean 
a saving to every taxpayer of about $78, it 
could be at a cost later of such a weakened 


defense in a possible war as to wipe out 


overnight any such saving. For, if a global 
or limited war ensued, it would draw many 
times that amount in taxes from the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers, even as human lives 
might be lost. It is to prevent war that the 
United States wishes to see military and 
economic strength maintained throughout 
the free world. 


Relations With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
are, of course, many and varied points 
of view concerning the strained relations 
which exist between the United States 
and Russia, and the solution to problems 
created thereby. One point of view is 
clearly and provocatively expressed in an 
article entitled “How To Handle Russia,” 
written by Mr. Robert K> Pepper, news 
editor of the Fort Myers News-Press 
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Fort Myers, Fla. Since-.all points of view 
are entitled to expression and consid- 
eration, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To HANDLE Russia 
(By Robert K. Pepper) 

With the horror of hydrogen warfare hang- 
ing over us, it would seem wise to review our 
international policies, to make one last des- 
perate attempt to Zain an agreement with 
Russia leading to lasting peace. 

Herein also lies the brightest hope for a 
substantial reduction in the ever- 
national budget. Military costs now account 


for a major part of our spending, and Con- 


gress appears unwilling to reject any sum 
asked in the name of defense as long as the 
Communist threat remains. 

From time to time, the Soviet leaders come 
out with various peace gambits. If they are 
sincere, we should make every effort to take 
advantage of it. If they are bluffing, we 
should call the bluff in no uncertain terms. 

So let us go to the Kremlin with a really 
sensational proposal. Let us frankly say, 
we are tired of the cold war; we will make 
immense concessions in the cause of peace. 
We are pr to calf for the dissolution 


of the North’ Atlantic Treaty Alliance, aban- 
don all. bases in Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and bring all our troops home. We will also 
drop all anti-Soviet military-aid programs. 

We agree to cease production of nuclear 
weapons, if the Russians do likewise. As for 
inspection, we should not insist on our open- 


work in harmony for a swift but orderly 

program of mutual disarmament and demo- 

bilization. A 
In addition to military concessions, we 
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difficulties. And despite our constant prog. 
ings, lucrative promises, and implied threats 
it is difficult to detect any real enthusiasy, 
for rearming in Western Europe. Our allie; 
of course, should be consulted on any peace 
proposals to Russia. It is more than prop. 
able that any program leading to the end of 
the cold war would be highly acceptable to 
them. 

We should also strive to gain an accorg 
with Communist China, which after a] j; 
the de facto government over almost 409 
million people. We might not only recog. 
nize the Red regime, as many neutral na. 
tions do, but also actively sponsor its aq. 
mission into the United Nations. 

Let us look at the issue with a historica] 
slant, rather than in the heat of present 
day emotions. We fought Germany twice 
in world wars; today we count the West 
Germans our friends and allies. Japan was 
our bitter enemy only a few years ago, but 
for a century we enjoyed a traditiona) 
friendship with China. So why should we 
not strive for the good will of all nations? 
Who can say what the lineup would be if 
another world war should erupt? Or who 
can say that our present policy of pushing 
Germany and Japan into rearmament wil] 
be wise and correct in the long run? 

As to alarm over-the spread of commu- 
nism, it should be recalled that no military 
machine, creed or faith (including Chris- 
tianity) has ever conquered the world, or 
even a major part thereof. Violent revolu- 
tionary movements inevitably turn consery- 
ative with time, and it is not impossible that 
Russia may some day swing into a more 
Democratic form of government. For it is 
quite probable that there are more people 
in Russia today who would prefer capitalism 
than there are Communists in America. 

Should we succeed in gaining a military 
accord, it must be nailed down with world- 
wide economic stability, for this is the fail- 
ure and the tragedy of two world wars. To 
this end it is suggested that the United 
States, in effect, challenge the world to a 
race in public works. There is now a univer- 
sal clamor for budget reductions, ‘but the 
sudden erasure of $20 billion to $40 billion 
in military spending could have serious con- 
sequences, So at least part of this saving 
should be channeled into harbors and high- 
ways and other domestic betterments. 

In this peacetime world, we could take ac- 
tion to insure the steady expansion of inter- 
national commerce. 

This could be effected by the United States 
Government setting up a world trade fund 
of say $5 billion to $10 billion each year. We 
would then offer to exchange these dollars 
for rubles, yuan, pounds, francs, pesos, etc., 
on condition that the nations receiving them 
use their American currency (or bank credit) 
either for the purchase of American goods, 
for technical assistance, or for internal 
works. 

The world trade fund would by no means 


some of these acquired curren- 

the purchase abroad of goods useful 
or for stockpiling purposes, 

be resold to importers, firms 

and to outward 


. might suffer some scarcities of goods, and 


then these stored up currencies would be 
most welcome. 

Currently, this program should help to 
level off our agricultural surpluses, and open 
new markets for our manufactured goods. 
It would also stimulate the American ship- 

, and encourage the con- 


building industry, 
_struction of international air freighters. The 


world trade fund should vary considerably 
from year to year, geared as nearly as possi- 
ble to the expected surplus of exportable 
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The overall idea would be to assure 
the orderly and continuous creation of new 


markets as production and production facili- 


bere would be at some disadvantage In trad- 


ing hard dollars for yen and rupees, and of 
course there is always the possibility of losses 
through devaluations abroad. Nevertheless, 
we would be getting something tangible in 
return, which is more than can be said for 
the Marshall plan, or our present foreign 
aid outlays. And perhaps other nations 
would prefer to deal with us on a reasonably 
pusinesslike basis rather than to accept 
handouts. 

As for the disturbed Middle East, would 
it not be wise to lend a helping hand, and 
persuade the Arabs and Israelis to divert 
their warlike energies into public works? 
That to assure construction jobs, and the 
hope of a new and better way of life to these 
poverity-stricken millions, would be far 
cheaper in the long run than continued 
armed camps, or open warfare which must 
inevitably involve the West? 

Instead of guns, planes, tanks, and mili- 


tial grant in return for a pledge of peace. 
Egypt dreams of a great dam on the Nile to 
provide power and water; the ancient Tigris- 
Euphrates irrigation system could be re- 
stored; the proposed Jordan River project 
would aid both Israel and the neighboring 
Arabs. And it would take but a small frac- 
tion of our current arms outlay to launch 
all these undertakings. 

The burden would by no means be on us 
alone. In return for this assistance, the Mid- 
dle East nations should to contribute 
the approximate savings they would effect 
through disarmament and the end to mili- 
tary outlays. ; 

Moreover, in launching a new era of peace 
and harmony, we should ask both Russia 
and our western allies to join with us in a 
Middle East development program. This just 
might be the first of many cooperative moves 
for a better and brighter world. 

And suppose we do nothing, and allow the 
cold war to drift along. With the rising costs 
of armaments, we could be spending $50 
billion a year or more, which in 5 years would 
approximate the entire amount of our cur- 
rent national debt. And we might consider 
the staggering costs, and destruction, in case 
some spark in this uneasy world should touch 
off an open, nuclear conflict. 





Private Versus Public Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


ection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: © 


Privare ENTERpRise Brinos Back a Lake 


_ (By John M. Cummirgs) 
wreaked havoc on the eastern section of 
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the country (October 15, 1954), W. W. Scran- 

ton, a capitalist from the town bearing 

the family name, headed a company which 

impounded the waters of Tobyhanna Creek 

ene what later became known as Pocono 
e. 

It was one of numerous lakes and ponds 
of the Pocono area from which ice was 
harvested, generally in February, and 
shipped in long trainloads to Philadelphia, 
New York and other centers. Ice houses, 
once so familiar in the mountain section, 
have virtually disappeared. One by one they 
fell before the advance of _ electric 
refrigeration. . 

The stout dam built by Bill Scranton’s 
company resisted the onslaughts of many a 
storm until Hazel came alone. On the 
night of the big blow the Pocono area was 
hit hard. Many lives were lost. Rippling 
trout streams became roaring torrents. 
Bridges were washed away. Highways be- 
came rivers. Much of the damage is still 
to be repaired although the legislature 
levied an emergency tax on gasoline to raise 
funds to speed rebuilding of roads and 
bridges. 

On the night of the big blow John S. 
Wise, Jr., whose camp Tall Timbers is hard 
by the lake shore, stood on a rocky eminence 
near the breast of the dam. An engineer, 
who for many years headed the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., Mr. Wise feared 
that in Hazel the dam had met its master— 
or mistress. He was right. 

An outcropping of rock shielded Mr. Wise 

from the 92-mile-an-hour wind. It helped, 
too, to protect him from the terrific rains 
which in a matter of minutes sent tiny 
brooks over their banks and gave the ordi- 
nary fast-running Tobyhanna a volume of 
water the dam could no longer resist. It 
went out with a roar. Down the narrow 
valley it rushed, carrying everything before 
it. In the morning the bottom of Bill Scran- 
ton’s ice lake was visible for the first time 
in nearly three-quarters of a century. 
- A week or so ago we stood with Mr. Wise on 
the spot where he watched the dam bend and 
break before the might of Hazel. They were 
not too particular about the bottom of a 
lake in those days. They were interested in 
what the surface could produce—ice. 
Pocono Lake’s bottom was a forest of stumps. 
It was not a deep lake, but it covered a wide 
expanse. Ninety-four pounds of fishing 
tackle—spoons, plugs, spinners, fiys and 
hooks of various sizes were gathered from the 
stumps. 

In a few weeks Pocono Lake will be a lake 
again. A fine concrete dam has taken the 
place of the one that yielded to Hazel. Mr. 
Wise estimates that the norma] flow of the 
Tobyhanna will fill the basin in about 3 
weeks. The day after the big storm cottage 
owners at the lake, many of them Phila- 
delphians, heard of the disaster. In another 
24 hours enough money had been raised to 
repair the damage to Pocono Lake Preserve 
and reconstruct the dam. This is known as 
private.enterprise. Not too far away public 
enterprise, in the form of the State, is still 
struggling to replace bridges and rebuild 
roads. At Pocono Lake they are back in 
business. 





Physical Fitness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


the subject of physical fitness has been 
of growing concern to the Congress and 
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to the administration. The Vice Presi- 
dent, I recall, heads a committee ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower which 
has as its goal the improvement of physi- 
= fitness among the youth of our coun- 
ry. 

One of the surprising things to many 
people has been the discovery that ath- 
letic prowess is not always an indication 
of superb physical fitness. The April 29, 
1957, issue of the New Republic contained 
an excellent article on this general sub- 
ject. The article was written by Morti- 
mer H. Morris, assistant professor of rec- 
reation at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg. The title is “Does Sports 
Equal Fitness?” Mr. Morris asks some 
penetrating questions in his essay and 
offers some expert criticism’on many of 
the commonly accepted beliefs and prac- 
tices of our time. 

Because this is a subject of wide in- 
terest and general concern, I ask, Mr. 
President, for unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dogs Sports Equa. Firness? 
(By Mortimer H. Morris) 


The attention being given by the New Re- 
public to the education of the gifted child 
recalls an incident: Near a Swedish univer- 
sity a mob of wildly shouting students held a 
lad high on their shoulders. There was a 
wreath around his shoulders and he was 
being pelted with roses by the girls, while 
boys and girls alike shouted cheers. “Some 
brilliant athlete, I suppose,” my American 
friend inquired of an onlooker. 

“No, sir. He is graduating and is the honor 
student of the year.” 

“Well, it’s the first time I ever saw such 
wild excitement over scholarship,” he com- 
mented. 

There was a polite glint of amusement in 
the Swede’'s eye as he asked, “And for what 
purpose, then, does your Ctountry build 
schools?” 

In contrast to other countries, the gifted 
child who receives special attention in the 
United States is the gifted athlete. He we 
pamper and spoil from the earliest indication 
of physcal prowess until his graduation into 
professionalism or oblivion. 

Start them young and keep them coming 
has become a national fetish. Despite warn- 
ings by competent medical authorities on 
the psychological and physiological dangers 
of high pressure, competitive athletics at the 
elementary school age, the trend is toward 
more and more highly organized programs in 
Little League baseball, Pop Warner football, 
Biddy basketball and even Iddy Biddy basket- 
ball. The midget fad has even passed on to 
tennis, golf, auto racing, boxing, hockey, and 
ice skating. 

The story of football at Steubenville, Ohio, 
is illustrative. Nine members of the unde- 
feated starting eleven in 1951 went on to play 
big-time collegiate football. The high-school 
teams are in turn constantly fed by a staff 
of six coaches assigned to leagues starting at 
the fifth-grade level. The effectiveness. of 
this system is tacitly expressed by the high- 
school coach. “By the time they come to 
the varsity, we don’t have to waste much 
time.” 

Has such sports promotion resulted in an 
athletically superior America? Emphatically 
not. The disturbing results of a fitness sur- 
vey team led by Dr. Hans Kraus disclosed 
European children to be stronger and more 
physically fit than our youth and provoked 
President Eisenhower into calling a physical 
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fitness conference in late 1955. The Presi- 
dent, believing the myth that sports equals 
fitness, summoned top-flight athletes whose 
highly skilled performances have long rated 
newspaper headlines. Fortunately when the 
conference (delayed by the President’s heart 
attack) was finally held, physical educators, 
recreators, physiologists, and medical experts 
were included among the delegates. The de- 
cisions reached at the conference were laud- 
able, but mo progressive program has 
resulted. 

Why are our sports programs failing to pro- 
duce a physically fit America? Because by 
its very nature a highly competitive sports 
program is selective in its choice of partici- 
pants. For every boy who makes the team, 
there are 30 or 40 others relegated to the 
spectators’ stand. And as the boys grow out 
of the midget or elementary grade classifica- 
tion the ratig, becomes higher._ 

Consider ton-on-Hudson, New York, 
where I served as superintendent of recrea- 
tion. Because of a shortage of gymnasiums, 
our recreation leagues were able to offer each 
boy in the community less than an hour a 
week of basketball. There was no high- 
school intramural program. But at the same 
time, the 16 boys selected for the varsity and 
junior varsity squads spent more than 20 
hours a week on the basketball court. Here 
is the typical situation wherein those already 
skilled benefit by 20 times, while those of 
lesser skill are deprived of a chance to play. 

The obvious answer seems to be more ath- 
letic facilities. But as Dr. Milton Gabriel- 
sen, of New York University, has pointed 
out, school administrators.and boards of edu- 
cation, caught in a vise between a tax- 
conscious public and the need for additional 
classrooms, frequently list physical-education 
facilities as frills, expendable in a building 
program. These planners do not dare incur 
the wrath of the community by eliminating 
the varsity sports program, so that all stu- 
dents might enjoy equal use of recreational 
and physical-education facilities. 

A survey of 252 Pennsylvania high schools 
playing interscholastic football showed that 
half of the group permitted no activities 
other than varsity football on their fields, 
despite the fact that 98 of the schools in- 
volved had ng other outdoor facilities of 
any kind. The extreme instance was a school 
owning a $50,000 lighted stadium but having 
neither lockers nor showers for the use of 
physical-education classes. 

Thus far we have considered the loss of 
physical activity to the boy or girl who has 
been made a spectator by the highly selective 
program. There are nonphysical implica- 
tions. In a discussion of physical education 
and neurotic behavior disorders, one au- 
thority reminds us that “the highest degree 
of peer esteem among boys is reserved for 
those who excel in sports. The rare individ- 
ual who achieves adolescent popularity 
alongside ineptitude in sportse—and such a 
one occasionally appears—ought to be called 
a ‘social genius."" There are not many 
among us who are social geniuses. 

By no means am I suggesting that our 
schools discard competitive athletics. There 
are many educational values in such pro- 
grams. I do, however, urge a more moderate 
attitude toward the importance of competi- 
tive sport. The height of hypocrisy is at the 
collegiate level. Our colleges have become 
sports promoters. Teams are recruited for 
the sole purpose of producing victories; the 
welfare of the students is incidental. Any 
registered university student is entitled to 
and should receive an education, but this be- 
comes a non sequitur where athletes are cqn- 
cerned. The collegiate sports picture is, with 
a few exceptions, an abnegation of the pur- 
poses and the principles of higher education. 

Moreover, are we doing these young athletes 
a service by trading free tuition, books, keep, 
and spending money for their athletic abili- 
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not enjoy. 
Although the National Manpower Council 


dal, has an I. Q. below 100. All-American 
footballer Glenn Davis flunked out of West 
Point once, and he and Doc Blanchard rated 
305th and 296th, respectively, in their 310- 
cadet graduating class. The College of Idaho 
has openly recruited athletes who could not 
meet the entrance requirements elsewhere. 
The result—undefeated teams and standing- 
room-only crowds at the games. 

Yet when professionalism was exposed in 
Pacific Conference schools Gov. Goodwin 
Knight, of California, proclaimed: “The 
whole cause of the trouble is because these 
professors were just a bunch of spindly legged 
runts back in college who resented athletes, 
and they still resent them.” 

Our high-school physical educators are 
trapped themselves. Most of them were bet- 
ter than average athletes who went to college 
for training that would prepare them to 
coach. Although it was a part of their re- 
quired curriculum, many of these men 
grasped neither the philosophy nor the phy- 
siology of play and exercise. Their under- 
standing does not include a working knowl- 
edge of human anatomy nor a working ap- 
preciation of correctional procedures where 
remedial attention is demanded. 

These same coaches respond to public pres- 
sure to win by turning their physical-educa- 
tion classes in both the high and elementary 
schools into training grounds for varsity 
teams; thus increasing the stress on those 
who would play anyhow, and limiting the 
physical program to a few sports played 
by a few. 

Fitness and athletics are a lifelong concern 
rather than merely something for youth. Is 
it not, therefore, self-evident that schools 
should teach skills and sports that have a 
carryover value in later life? Research by 
Dr. Jay B. Nash has shown that more than 70 
percent of recreational activities after the age 
of 21 were enjoyably indulged in before the 
age of 12. Adults can develop new recrea- 
tions, but the overwhelming tendency is to 
revert to familiar activities. ‘Therefore the 
athlete trained only in football, baseball, and 
basketball is very likely to become a spectator 
before he reaches this 30th birthday. 

The fact that 50 percent of the men called 
yor preinduction physicals during the Korean 
crisis were rejected on mental and/or physi- 
cal grounds and the estimate that more than 
23 million Americans have some physical im- 
pairment or chronic disease, have often been 
cited as evidence of poor national fitness. 
Actually there is little correlation between 
physical defects and physical fitness. Mickey 
Mantle, of the New York Yankees, could 
hardly be called unfit and yet was rejected 
from military draft. In fact, sports injuries 
were an important factor in many military 
rejections. 

Are we even sure that fitness and ath- 
letics go hand in hand? From studies made 
over a period of 20 years, Dr. Pauline Berry 


among public-school students can be devel- 
oped through diet alone. 
We would rather not admit it, but in fact 
our schools today are substandard in facili- 
and leadership. New York 
untypical. All gymnastic appar- 


ties, 
City is not 
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atus work has been eliminated from the phys. 


ical-education program because of fear of 
injury to students in overloaded and under. 
staffed classes. Many American schools haye 
no physical-education classes whatsoever; 
and only a few can truthfully boast of , 
program offering each student 60 minutes of 
physical activity each day. . 

The answers to the American fitness prob. 
lem are available from qualified Professiona) 
leaders in physical education, health, ang 
recreation. But their knowledge can only be 
put to work with the concurrence of the 
public. And the public attitude is not likely 
to change unless educators themselves dare 


a the prevailing myths about ath. 





The Enemy at His Back—Book by Eliza. 
beth Churchill Brown 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some time ago it was my pleasure, on the 
floor of the Senate, to recommend to my 
colleagues the reading of an excellent 
book written by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back.” 

I am happy to-observe that one of the 
distinguished columnists in California, 
Mr. George Todt, who writes for the 
Valley Times, has written a column on 
this excellent book, entitled “Light on 
1945 War Blunders.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD.. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Licmr on 1954 War BLUNDERS 


(By George Todt) 

“Honor women! they entwine and weave 
heavenly roses in our earthly life” (Schiller). 

It was left to the pen of a brilliant 
woman—Elizabeth Churchill Brown—to af- 
ford me the clearest insight I have yet re- 
ceived into Communist treachery and infil- 
tration as it effectively prevaded American 
foreign policy during and immediately fol- 
lowing—World War II. Her factual and 
well-documented book, The Enemy At His 
Back, is a Joe Doakes’ must in these crucial 
times in which we. live. I cannot recom- 
mend its reading too strongly to my readers 
who wish to know the confusing interna- 
tional political score for themselves. 

Liz Brown is the articulate wife of the 
outstanding syndicated columnist, Con- 
stantine Brown, and her first published book 
has merit sufficient to do justice to her fa- 
mous husband. This excellency applies both 
as to thoroughness and intellectual content. 
It is completely down-to-earth and written 
understandably, sans gobbledygook, for 
folks like you and me. If you want to find 
out what sinister behind-the-scenes char- 
acters like Alger Hiss, Owen Lattimore, John 
Carter Vincent, et al., did to us and our 
country, by all means get hold of this mas- 
terpiece! 

“In the atomic age in which we live.” 
wrote Senator Witt1mm F. Know tanp in the 
boek’s foreword, “it is important that Amer- 
icans understand the past so that we may 
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Ja) which was begging to sur- 
= Eohieirianey additional battle cas- 


to enter the Far East conflict? Did she gar- 
nish her undeserved fruits of victory there— 
as a free gift on a silver platter—only after 
the United States had carried the brunt of 
the real fight in Asia? Did Communist 
strategy in the “Daily Worker” 
originate the ill-advised “unconditional sur- 
render” ultimatums to Germany and Japan 
which made World War II last considerably 
longer than was absolutely necessary—with 
the corresponding increase in casualties 


da’ 
and think it over for yourself! 

On page 142 is a highly revealing quote 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower: “An- 
other item on which I ventured to advise 
Presi 


dent Truman involved the Soviets’ in- 
reports indicated the immi- 


ticipation and suggested that, at the very 
Jeatt, we ought not to put ourselves in the 
or for Soviet 
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Results of a Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several weeks, I submitted a 
questionnaire on issues confronting the 
Nation to a cross section of the residents 
of the seven counties of southeastern 
Ohio whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent here. For the purposes of this poll, 
the recipients were selected at random 
without regard for political affiliation. 
This sample of public opinion now has 
been tabulated and I believe its results 
reflect a valuable expression of the pre- 
vailing feelings in this area which is 
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marked by divers urban and rural in- 
terests. 

I believe the opinions of the people of 
the 15th Congressional District of Ohio 
are typical of many areas of this Nation, 
since the residents share sentiments and 
aspirations common to tens of millions 
of their fellow Americans. For this rea- 
son, I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues will find the results of this poll to 
be of considerable interest. 

The questionnaire was divided into 
three parts. The first portion sampled 
opinion on various specific questions. 
The second dealt with the order of im- 
portance with which various general is- 
sues are regarded. The third part af- 
forded an opportunity for the expression 
of relative approval or disapproval of 
Federal programs and the funds recom- 
mended for them in the 1958 budget esti- 
mates. ’ 


The results of the poll are as follows: 


Part I 





1. Do you favor United States membership in the O 


Should a greater number of H 


SP PAP SP S 


preference to such programs 
10. Do you favor reducing the present pos 


Is St Mi ee eh dstiaptad <Ses 5b acy eden 
11, Are you in favor of the continuation of the soil-bank program?_________._......-. ue 
12. Would you favor a tax reduction to stimulate expansion and modernization of small business? __ 
program costing approximately $9,000,000 to-assist 

States and cities combat juvenile delinquency?______ 
14. Do you believe that persons over 70 years of age should be eligible to receive social-security pay- 

ments regardless of their income from other sources? 


13. Do you support a recommended Federal 


nization for Trade Cooperation, an interna- 
tional organization which would influence tariffy on foreign imports into this country? 
2. Do you believe Communist China should be admitted to the United Nations? 


IN os once ran iin b oan ca coon s-.~ i... 
you believe that the 22d amendment to the Constitution should be repealed to allow future 
Presidents to serve more than 2 terms?__.........___ 
. Would you support Federal aid for school construction te be paid for out of Federal taxation in 
financed by State and local effort and taxation? 


ungarian refug: 
Dozen believe Congress should authorize the admission of a greater number of immigrants from 
a 
Do 





Percent of 
those answer- 
ing question 


egecen- 








PART If 


The following is a list of 10 issues 
listed on the questionnaire which have 
been arranged in the order of impor- 
tance in which.they were ranked by 
those responding. The numbers shown 
are the averages of the relative impor- 
tance assigned by those who provided 
opinions on this portion of the poll: 


1. National defense................ 2.95 
2. Need for reduced Federal spend- 
ing and taxation with a bal- 
CRORE Weiiett nce cone cence 2.97 
. Inflation and the cost of living.. 3.52 
. Maintenance of an honorable 
Oe iets son nnn nn ~~ 4. 48 


3 
4 
5 
eeeed,  Gemeteoees— 2s 4.80 
6. Preservation of opportunity for . 
small business................ 5. 75 
7. Farm prices and policies._._..... 6.01 
8. Federal protection of civil rights... 6.05 
9, United States foreign trade poli- 
GG. ices ee ccucche 7.09 


PART Ir 


In this portion of the questionnaire, 
an opportunity was provided for the ex- 
pression of opinion on the level of Fed- 
eral spending as represented in the bud- 


get recommendations for 1958. In each 
of the 49 programs listed, the budget 
recommendations were provided. Three 
choices were presented. The first af- 
forded an opportunity to indicate sup- 
port of the budget recommendations. If 
reductions in spending or the elimina- 
tion of the program was felt desirable, 
blank spaces for these opinions were 
provided. . 

Running through the responses there 
was a strong trend for reduction in 
Federal spending. 

The first portion of these questions 
dealt with major national security 
items—recommended for $43,335 million 
or 60.3 percent of the budget—and 
showed general support for these pro- 
grams. However, a running current fa- 
voring reduced spending was noticeable. 
For instance, 59.8 percent of those re- 
sponding supported the $12,273 million 
recommended for the purchase of air- 
craft, ships, guided missiles, and other 
military equipment. Thirty-nine per- 
cent favored reducing expenditures here. 
Atomic-energy programs spending re- 
ceived 67.4 percent approval with 30.4 
percent calling for reduction. Recom- 
mendations for military assistance for 
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nations abroad received 19.5 percent ap- 
proval, while 59.1 percent called for re- 
duced spending, and 21.4 percent ex- 
pressed the belief that this aspect of 
our foreign-aid program should be elim- 
inated. 

A total of 61.7 percent favored reduc- 
ing technical assistance to foreign na- 
tions with 13.5 percent favoring the leyel 
of recommended expenditures and 24.8 
percent calling for the elimination of 
the program. 

Recommended funds for the Post Of- 
fice Department received 55.1 percent 
approval while the highway program 
was supported by 67.6 percent. 

With respect to recommended spend- 
ing for agriculture, farm price supports 
and related programs—estimated to cost 
$2,490 million—were favored by 24.5 per- 
cent. Forty-eight percent recommended 
a reduction in spending for this purpose 
and 27.5 percent believed the program 
should be abolished. Feeling concerning 
spending for the soil bank ranged from 
32.3 percent in support to 37.3 percent 
recommending a reduction of spending, 
and 30.4 percent favoring the abolition 
of the program. 

Federal spending for public assistance 
for needy persons was supported by 56.5 
percent and funds for the promotion of 
public health met 61 percent approval. 

Funds recommended for veterans’ pro- 
grams met with the general approval of 
the majority. Of these programs, 74.8 
percent expressed support of funds for 
hospitals and medical care for veterans, 
67.8 percent approved recommendations 
for the insurance and indemnities pro- 
gram, and 65.3 percent favored the rec- 
ommended spending level for compen- 
sation and pensions, 


Tour of Korean Front Finds United States 
Force Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Donald Baldwin of the Associated Press 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on Monday, May 27, 
1957: f 

(By Donald Baldwin) 

Srovut, May 26.—United States forces in 
Korea today are woefully weak. Their un- 
manned battle positions are overgrown with 
weeds—an invitation to Communist attack. 

In contrast, the North Koreans and Red 
Chinese across the demilitarized zone have 
built up an army in 4 years of armistice 
far more powerful than at any time during 
the Korean war. 

The Communists have new jet planes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers they may 
also have atomic weapons. All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. 

TEN-DAY INSPECTION MADE 

A 10-day inspection by an Associated Press 

team found alert, seemingly well-trained 
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South Korean soldiers manning 150 miles of 
the front from ‘well-entrenched positions, 
although they were equipped with old, World 
War It . 

But a 5-mile-wide sector, athwart the 
classic invasion route north of Seoul, is en- 
trusted to an American division only 60 to 
80 percent of normal. strength. The South 
Koreans—criticized during the war for fail- 
ing to stand and fight alongside Americans— 
call the American sector the weakest link in 
the battleline. United States field com- 
manders openly express concern. 

This is how the opposing sides stack up 
today: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 South 
Korean troops, about 80,000 Americans in- 
cluding 2 infantry divisions and logistics 
and command units, and fewer than 5000 
other United Nations troops, including a 
British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

This compares with an 800,000-man U. N. 
army at the end of the Korean fighting in 
1953—-but the weapons are old now and 
have not been replaced because of a ban 
in the armistice agreement against introduc- 
tion of new-type equipment. 

RED STRENGTH GREATER 


In the north, according to intelligence 
reports, the North Koreans have a reor- 
ganized and reequipped 400,000-man army 
and the Chinese Communists have a 350,000- 
man garrison. There are also at least a 
million Red across the Yalu 


Chinese troops 
River in Manchuria. The Communist forces 


in Korea during the war were estimated at 
more than a million. 

The Communists have ignored the ban on 
new weapons. They have shipped in 1,672 
artillery pieces, 340 new tanks in addition 
to the 480 they already had, 500 jet and 300 
propeller-driven planes. 


I: by 
States Sabrejets during the Korean fighting. 
The U.N. forces still have about 150 Sabres, 
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The regiment that is close to its positions 
is located north of the Imjin River above 
Seoul, and in event of attack would prob. 
ably have to pull back quickly behind the 
natural barrier or risk annihilation. 

All across the American-held sector, how. 
ever, continuous and active training pro. 
grams are underway and morale appears to 
be good. 

Still, a lieutenant colonel commanding 
a@ United States tank battalion said: 

“If my outfit had to go into_combat today 
I'd be forced to leave 15 or 20 tanks behing 
because I haven't the crews to man them.” 


Money Power of Labor Leaders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
of the effect of certain hidden powers as 
they relate to politics. The very able 
commentator, George E. Sokolsky, re- 
cently wrote a very interesting article 
entitled “The Money Prize.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 


as follows: 
Tue Money Prrve 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Each generation. discovers what has long 
existed as something startlingly new. Labor 
racketeering seems such a new discovery in 
the year 1957, although it has been usual in 
American labor for a century. Back in the 
days of the Knights of Labor, there was a 
racket called the Home Club which, while 

as a labor organization, actually 
worked for the bosses. These days it would 
be called a company union. The building 
trades back in the early days were particu- 
larly notorious, because the business agents 
of the unions speeded up or slowed down 
work according to the deals that were made 
with them personally. 

The kickback was an old form of union 
racketeering. The kickback was, in effect, a 
reduction in wages, part of it going to the 
foreman or & » but eventually 
making its way into the pockets of the boss. 
A kickback is impossible unless the officials 
of the labor union agreed to it, and for such 
an agreement they got a rakeoff. 

Today the kickback would be chicken feed, 
because wherever there is a closed shop or a 
uriion shop, the take is so big that union offi- 
cials, except those way down the line, would 
not bother with such small amounts. 

By singling out Dave Beck and his union 
as corrupt, some of the labor leaders are sure 
that they have taken the monkeys off their 
own backs, which is something we stil! have 
to see. What is necessary. is a complete. 
overall study of the ee eee in American 
trade unionism. When a leader has ab- 
solute and personal control of a quarter of 4 
billion dollars of public funds, for which he 
is in no manner bound to account, then he 

. is a dangerous person, because he can use 
that money honestly or corruptly at will. No 
citizens other than labor leaders are so em- 

' powered. . 


The claim is constantly being made that 
certain labor leaders work with the “mob” 
and that others do not. The term “mob” is 
intended to give the impression that sinister 
forces, gangsters, racketeers, murderers have 
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formed a conspiracy with labor leaders to 
control the production and distribution of 
goods. Again, it is nothing new in American 
jabor relations and the unions which are 
now praised for their purity have a long his- 
tory of such associations. 

It is supposed to be high strategy in labor 
circles to speak well of certain labor leaders 
and to denounce others because of their 
relations to the “mob.” Taking the history 


of all the unions, over all the years of their 
existence, it is ble to discover such 
Puritanism we are now asked to recog- 


as 
nize. It is the repetition of the big lie that 


in the 1930's. 
Until the money prize ih trade unionism 
is abolished, so that being a labor leader 
ceases to be @ profitable enterprise but be- 
comes & job with a fixed salary and nothing 
more—until that happens, the money prize 


stone for a political type of individual who 
unites with others of the same kind of per- 
son to make what he can out of it. Some 


expense account and without access to strike 
funds, educational funds, and welfare funds. 
A close analysis of the political expenditures 
of unions is more important nationally than 
Dave Beck’s fifth-amendment pleas. 

The enormous money power of these labor 
leaders is having the same effect upon poli- 
tics as the use of money by big business in 
the 1890's. 





Legal Profession Can Help 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 

unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “State Legal Profession 
Can Aid in Stressing This Inconsist- 
ency,” from the April 30, 1957, issue of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger. 


ER 


no objection, the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp, 


H 
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gress prepares to violate one of the funda- 
mental tenets of this same Magna Carta. 

Many attorneys, especially Mississippians 
and other southerners, deem it ironic that 
the American Bar Association should go all 
the way to England and build a monument 
to Magna Carta at Runnymede, in the very 
year that the United States Congress appar- 
ently plans to enact so-called civil-rights 
legislation which would destroy the sacred 
right of trial by jury to certain accused 
persons. 

This is not to suggest that the Magna 
Carta memorial campaign lacks merit. On 
the contrary, it is a laudable project which 
deserves complete success and fullest sup- 
port. Our idea is that members of the Mis- 
sissippi legal profession can.perform an in- 
valuable service by urging the American Bar 
Association to go on record as being opposed 
to current efforts to destroy the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury. 

Certainly the Nation’s foremost associa- 
tion of lawyers should take a position one 
way or another in this all-important issue, 
in view of the fact it frequently does so in 
other legislative matters of relatively minor 
import. While commemorating Magna 
Carta’s guaranty of basic freedoms, the asso- 
ciation might do well to cherish and defend 
our basic freedoms here at home. 





Hazleton, Pa., Church Observes 110th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article which ap- 
peared recently in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker on the occasion of the 110th 
anniversary of the founding of the Grace 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
Hazleton: : 

Grace REFORMED CHURCH WILL Mark 110TH 

ANNIVERSARY WitH Two SERvICES SUNDAY 


Two special services are planned for Sun- 
day in Grace Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, North Laurel Street, to mark the 
110th anniversary of the founding of the 
church. 

The Reverend Dr. Alfred Nevin Sayres, 
former pastor, lecturer, writer, and professor 
in the theological seminary at Lancaster, 
will deliver the sermons. ~ oi 


MAKING NEW HISTORY 


His. subject will be Making New History, 
and will be based upon the Scripture found 
in De 32: 7-14. His New Testa- 
ment emphasis will be on Paul's letter to 
the Philippians in which Paul admonished 
his listeners to “Hold true to what we have 
attained.” 

The junior and youth choirs will sing at 
the 8:30 a. m. service. The three vested 
choirs of the church will sing at the 10:45 
a. m. service under the direction of Miss 
Chlora Fey, minister of music. 

Many of the families represented in the 
consistory, the official body of the congre- 
gation, have been three-generation workers 
in the church, The committees and their 
members are as follows: Church and min- 
istry, John Boettger, George Guscott, George 
Baum, and Christ Knyrim; kingdom service, 
Harold Koch, William Toennes, Landis Ober- 
holtzer, Irvin Hoppich; Christian education, 
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John Schnorr, T. D. Kreiger, Willfam 
Toennes; finance, Landis Oberholtzer, Har- 
old Koch, Robert Pensock. 

Worship, George Guscott, John Boettger, 
Robert Pensock; evangelism, T. D. Kreiger, 
Robert Pensock, Christ Knyrim; property, 
Henry Berlitz, John Schnorr, Clarence 
Shermer. 


CITES BENEVOLENCE GIFTS 


The total benevolences of the congrega- 
tion last year were $4,800 in support of the 
program of the denomination at home and 
abroad. 

Total congregational expenses were $13,918, 
leaving a working balance in all the treas- 
uries of the organizations of the church and 
Sunday school. 

Fifteen pastors have served Grace Church 
since its organization and establishment in 
1847. 

The Rev. William Toennes served the long- 
est pastorate in the history of the church, 
from January 31, 1898, to December 31, 1935. 

A booklet printed in observance of the 
90th anniversary and rededication of the 
renovated sanctuary refers to him as the 
“master workman in human souls.” 

The present pastor, Rev. William Y. Geb- 
hard, has served the second longest pas- 
torate in the history of the congregation, a 
period of 21 years. 

Pastor Gebhard attended the public 
schools in Reading and was graduated from 
the Franklin and Marshall Academy in Lan- 
caster. 

SERVED IN CAVALRY 

After graduation he entered in the Eighth 
United States Cavalry and was stationed 
on the Mexican border for 1 year and 2 
months, 

Upon return to civilian life in 1919 he 
matriculated at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and was graduated from that institution 
in 1923. 

After graduation from the Theological 
Seminary in 1926, he attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and received his master of 
arts degree in educational administration 
in 1931. During this time he served the 
East Vincent Charge of the Philadelphia 
Classis and was instructor in social studies 
in Spring City Senior High School. 

Each year the members of Grace church 
return a love gift to the church at anni- 
versary time. The range of these gifts 
since 1936 Has been from $921 to $8,860. 
This was contributed during the 100th anni-. 
versary celebration in 1947. 

The following men and women serve as 
heads of the church-wide organizations: 
William Toennes, superintendent of the Sun- 
day school; Harold Benner, treasurer; Allen 
Kirchdoerfer, secretary; Mrs. Lloyd Kramer, 
senior choir president; Mrs. Charles Koch, 
president of the Women’s Guild; Mrs, Carl 
Sell, president of the Missions Group; Al- 
bert Meiss, head of the athletic program, in- 
cluding the Sunday school league in bowl- 
ing, softball, and basketball; Robert Knyrim, 
head of the Grace Church dart league. 

MEMORIAL GIFT 


A gift of $300 from the Spencer and 
Kirchdoerfer families in memory of John 
Spencer has been set aside for a permanent 
trophy case which will house the various 
trophies won by Grace Church through the 
years. 

A new constitution of the congregation 
was prepared by a committee composed of 
Harold Koch, Landis Oberholtzer, John Culp, 
Robert Pensock, and T. D. Kreiger. This was 
approved by the consistory and the congre- 
gation. 

Two symbolic plaques were handcarved 
and purchased by the primary department 
for the baptistry. A worship center was pre- 
pared by the junior department under the 
direction of Mrs. Fred Siglin. Crosses were 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Russel Feist. The 
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kindergarten, under the leadership of Mrs, 
Harry Howey, is laying plans for the setting 
up of a worship center for the beginners in 
the church school work. 

INCREASE PLEDGES 


Under the consecrated leadership and 
example of the laymen _of the church, more 
and more members have pledged support for 
the annual budget in the kingdom roll call, 

Hardwood floors were placed in the par- 
sonage’s first floor and a powder room was 
installed. A new chimney was erected for 
the church at a cost of more than $1,200. 

The youth of Grace received “All Ameri- 
can” rating from the denomination. There 
were 88 out of the 600 groups that qualified 
in the light of their programs during 1956. 
Mrs. Landis Oberholzer is the adult adviser. 
Ella Zueger, Forrest Kreiger, and-Allen Kirch- 
dierfer are the cub leaders. 

Two hundred new hymnals, with the 
liturgy, have been ordered and many of them 
will be placed as memorials by members of 
the church. 

Reverend Gebhard invites the public to the 
anniversary services. 

CHURCHES TO UNITE 


Next month the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church will unite with the Congregational 
Christian Church, and will thus help to bring 
greater union to the Universal Protestant 
Christian Church. 

These 4 denominations, some of them 
serving in the United States for more than 
200 years, will become one.- The new name 
will be the United Church of Christ. 

The new denomination will have more than 
2 million members with a nationwide and 
worldwide program of Christian action. 
















































The White House and the Power Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been obvious for somtime that the quar- 
terbacking on the administration team 
has not been working satisfactorily. 

Appropos of this is a very illuminating 
article in the Washington (D. C.) Even- 
ing Star of Friday, May 24, by Columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes. Mr. Stokes points up 
the amazing sequence of events which 
shows that the President of the United 
States occasionally operates in a vacuum 
of his staff’s own making—while the Na- 
tion’s large and powerful interests get 
their way at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, this is a serious situa- 
tion. We are treated to the astonish- 
ing picture of the world’s most powerful 
executive being uninformed and unaware 
of what transpires within that area of his 
own jurisdiction. 

Mr. Strokes is a well known and re- 
liable reporter. The facts which he pre- 
sents can hardly be questioned. 

Now let us turn to my own State, 
where the editorial writer of the Lewis- 
ton Morning Tribune, Bill Johnston, has 
suggested that the theme of the Hell’s 
Canyon fiasco may eventually go down 
in history as, “clear it with Sherman:”’ 
He suggests even further, in his editorial 
of Thursday, May 23, that the fumbles 
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of the Hell’s Canyon controversy will 

have a bearing on President Eisenhower's 

role in history. : 

I ask unanimous consent ‘that both 
Mr. Stokes’ column and Mr. Johnston’s 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 

_in the Recor», as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
24, 1957] 

OPERATIONS AT THE WHITE House—Starr Ac- 
CUSED OF Not KEEPING PRESIDENT INFORMED 
on Two Dam anv PoWER CASES 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

The really important thing about the 
political debate in the Senate this week is 
not the personal attack on President Eisen- 
hower by Democrats, surprising as that may 
be and indicative, as it is, that Democrats 
now feel this can be done without hurting 
them politically. , 

The important thing was the picture built 
up of a President who is kept in the dark 
about matters handled by his White House 
staff, which a President should know about 
as they deeply concern the public interest. 
This ignorance, as it was bluntly called by 
his Democratic detractors, was about natural 
resources, policy and special privileges for 
big electric utilities. What has happened 
once again emphasizes what now is common 
knowledge here—how powerful business and 
financial interests operate to get what they 
want behind the facade of a kindly, popular 
hero whose interest in social welfare is con- 
tinually stressed. 

Once again the famous Dixon-Yates deal 
designed to strangle TVA was recalled by Sen- 
tor Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, in connection with confirmation of J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, formerly chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. When SEC 
Chairman, he was shoved around by Sher- 
man Adams, assistant to the President. The 
latter got Armstrong to delay the beginning 
of an investigation of the Dixon-Yates deal 
so that the House could act on a $6.5 mil- 
lion appropriation for a transmission line 
for Dixon-Yates before the SEC investiga- 
tion. Adams knew that would show, as it 
did, that an agent of a Wall Street invest- 
ment firm that was involved in the Dixon- 
Yates financing was also a consultant for the 
Budget Bureau in negotiating the Dixon- 
Yates deal. - z 

This is known as conflict of interest, of 
which there have been numerous cases in 
this business administration. It is against 
the law. 

the controversy over the Dixon- 

Yates contract, which was finally canceled 

by the Government because of conflict of 

interest, we discovered at White House news 


of the country and an important Govern- 
ment project. : 


not kept informed about important matters 
by his White House staff in another case. 
This involves another big utility—the I 

Power Co., of Augusta, Maine, which already 
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tion, amounts to.an abatement of taxes fo, 
5 years that constitutes an interest-free loan, 
The President pointed out each time that 


- Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey opposes 


this device, as the Secretary, himself, had 
made known long ago. 

Yet the Treasury head. first found out 
about the Idaho Power Co. case when he reaq 
about it in the newspapers. Obviously, the 
President couldn't have been advised, either. 
at least it would be assumed that if he haq 
he would have stopped it. 

But the White House staff knew about it. 
So we. would gather from testimony of Gor- 
don Gray this week before a Senate commit- 
tee. He had discussed it with members o; 
the White House staff. We can only con- 
clude that they told him to go ahead anq 
approve it. He refused to tell the details of 
his conference with White House staff mem. 
bers. Six times he pleaded what is known 
as Executive privilege, which works like the 
fifth amendment. 

There has been too much of this locking of 
the barn door after the horse is stolen in this 
administration. The President regrets—but 
the big interests always get what they want. 
He should have known about this Idaho 
Power Co. case. It has been bruited about 
publicly in Congress for 2 years. It was 2 
years ago that Senator Warne Morse, Repub- 
lican of Oregon, warned in a Senate speech 
that Idaho Power Co. would get a quick tax 
amortization certificate. Several months ago 
both Virginia Senators—Byrp and Rosrrr- 
son, Democrats—cautioned the Office of De. 
fense Mobilization against granting it. Sen- 
ator Ropertson asked that an ODM repre- 
sentative appear before his committee. None 
ever showed up. 

This week we were told again by the 
President that we rank-and-file citizens can't 
have a tax cut yet. 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 

Tribune of May 23, 1957] 
THe Wuite House AND THE MIDDLE SNAKE 

The disclosure Tuesday that top White 

House officials were consulted on the Idaho 
Power Co. fast tax writeoff arrangement be- 
fore it was announced is one which fits into 
an interesting pattern. 
It increasingly appears that the White 
House has been consulted by administration 
Officials at almost every stage of the Hells 
Canyon Dam controversy. There is nothing 
alarming or sinister about such an arrange- 
ment, of course. But when the whole his- 
tory of the administration’s spectacular 
Hells Canyon fiasco is written, it will be 
interesting to determine whether the theme 
of that history was the slogan, “clear it with 
Sherman.” 

Gordon Gray, director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, told a Senate sub- 
committee Tuesday that he had notified 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams and 
two other White House aides that he in- 
tended to grant Idaho Power’s application 
for rapid tax amortization on its proposed 
Middle Snake River dams. 

“I thought they were people who ought 
to be notified before they read about it in 
the papers,” he said. “This is a matter in 
which there has been considerable interest 
and controversy.” 

He emphasized, however, that if any of 
the Senators him meant to 
imply “that I made my decision under any 
instructions, then the implication is quite 
wrong.” 

This would appear to be another way of 
saying that he passed his decision up to the 
White House for review, found that it 
brought no objections, and then announced 
it publicly. In any event, there is no cause 
for concern in Gray’s wish to inform the 
White House of his decision first. 

The action does fall into a pattern which 
has become clearer only in recent months. 
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at periodic intervals during the long and 
pitter Hells Canyon controversy there have 
peen decisions by the “administration” 
which seemed to reflect the workings of 
packstage machinery. The “administra- 
tion” has evolved river development policies 
in the Northwest from time to time which 
departed from the policies of the various 
agencies charged with water resources—and 
this has been particularly true in the Hells 
Canyon case. 

Only recently have statements been aired 
py some Washington, D. C., reporters that 
the real signal-caller throughout the Hells 
Canyon dispute has been Sherman Adams. 
And the evidence is steadily mounting that 
the White House has been consulted at stage 
after stage of the Hells Canyon controversy, 
establishing policies in the ruckus which did 
not necessarily coincide with those of the 
various administration agencies most di- 
rectly involved. é 

It will be interesting to resource historians 
of the future if the evidence eventually 
proves beyond any doubt that the White 
House itself has been directly to blame for 
most of the fumbles in Hells Canyon con- 
troversy. The record, when it is complete, 
perhaps will have a minor bearing on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s role in history.—B. J. 





Industrial Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
safety campaigns and the effort to re- 
duce the injury rates in industry pays 
dividends in two ways. The suffering, 
distress, tragedy, and death that are the 
concomitants of injuries are reduced. 
The loss of trained employees, impair- 
ment of morale, and lowered produc- 
tion, equally concomitants of injuries, 
are diminished as factors in economic 
waste, 

Labor and management have found in 
the drive to reduce the injury rate an- 
other great. area of mutual interest. 

The April 1957 Harbor News, issued 
by the commission of public docks, car- 
ries an article, entitled “Efforts of Job 
Level Safety Committee Reduce Injury 
Rates 48 Percent in 7 Years,” which 
points up the importance of safety. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Errorts OF Jos LeveL SArery COMMITTEE 
Repuce INJury RATes 48 PERCENT IN 7 
YEARS 
As a result of a plan worked out between 

labor and management in 1948, Portland’s 

waterfront has become one of the safest in- 


t between that year and 
July 1, 1956, last. tabulated six month 
period, and much of the credit for this satis- 
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housemen’s Union wrote a West Coast labor 
contract that included a far-seeing, effective 
and workable job safety section which has 
proven mutually valuable to employees and 
employers alike. 

Since the first Portland meeting of the 
Committee in August, 1949, monthly ses- 
sions have been held for the principal purpose 
of discussing safety as a means of education, 
and for exchange of ideas, instruction and 
cooperation rather than to develop a bar- 
gaining position. The Committee confines 
itself entirely to ways and means of develop- 
ing procedures for safety instruction to 
stevedores and employers, safe practices on 
the job, improvements in supervision, and 
standardization of safety equipment. 

Membership on the Committee is repre- 
sentative of the full range of waterfront 
employment. In accordance with the Pacific 
Coast Longshore Agreement, dock men, hold 
men, deck men, and lift and jitney drivers 
are represented on the committee. Em- 
ployers sit in at the supervisory level. Com- 
mittee membership is divided equally—four 
longshore representatives elected annually 
by Local 8, I. L. & W. U., and four manage- 
ment-employer representatives from steve- 
doring companies and terminal operators. 
Ninth man on the Committee is its secre- 
tary, Mr. Don A. Willhite, Area Supervisor of 
the Accident Prevention Bureau of the Pacific 
Maritime Association. Mr. Willhite has 
served as secretary of the Job Level Safety 
Committee since its formation. 

At each monthly meeting the committee 
reviews injury reports and receives reports 
and suggestions from its members as to work 
practices, methods and conditions that have 
been observed on the job. Recommendations 
made by the committee are submitted for 
consideration and reply to the District Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, composed of 
steamship companies, stevedore companies, 
and terminal operators on the Columbia 
River. 

As expressed by Mr. Willhite, the Job Level 
Safety Committee takes the position that 
safety is not something that can be nego- 
tiated into fact; mutual interest must de- 
velop an area of mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

That this cooperation and understanding 
have been accomplished is agreed upon both 
by labor and employers. Improved safety 
records and the 48-percent reduction on com- 
pensable injuries since 1949 are proof that 
the committee has kept its feet on the 
ground. The fact that longshoremen, by the 
very nature of their work, have no steady 
employers but work on a day-to-day job 
basis, has made it all the more imperative 
for mutual group effort in safety conscious- 
ness. 

The Job Level Safety Committee is sub- 


scribed to on an industrywide basis, em- 


bracing all I. L. & W. U. Pacific Coast ports. 
In Portland, 5 terminal operators (the 
Commission of Public Docks, Columbia Basin 
Terminals, Albina Dock Co., Luckenbach 
Terminal and Interstate Carloading Co.), 
7 stevedoring companies (Portland Stevedor- 
ing Co., Jones Stevedoring Co., Oregon Steve- 
doring Co., Brady-Hamilton Stevedore Co., 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., and American Mail Line), and all steam- 
ship operators and agents of domestic and 
foreign lines work cooperatively with the 
committee. 

On a broad basis, section 15 of the Pacific 
coast longshore agreement is the guidepost 
for the committee’s efforts. This section 
directs the union and the’employers to abide 
by the rules of the Pacific coast marine 
safety code. It requires the employer to pro- 
vide safe gear and safe working conditions 
and to comply with all safety rules. Em- 
ployers must maintain, direct and administer 
an adequate accident prevention program. 
The union is directed to cooperate in thi: 
program to develop and maintain procedures 
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to influence all longshoremen to cooperate 
in every way that will help prevent industrial 
accidents and .will minimize injuries when 
accidents occur. In addition, employers in- 
dividually must comply with all safety rules 
and cooperate with management in the car- 
rying out of the accident prevention program. 

The final sentence of the section ade- 
quately sums up the purpose of the com- 
mittee: “It is further intended that this pro- 
gram will produce mutually practical and 
effective recommendations regarding correc- 
tions of accident-producing circumstances 
and conditions.” 

The sincerity and interest of those co- 
operating on the Committee have been 
proven. Although the Committee’s work 
may not be spectacular, it is constant and 
steady and is in the interests of saving 
human life and in material savings to the 
men and the industry. 

The Commission of Public Docks has en- 
tered enthusiastically into the job safety pro- 
gram. The record of awards presented to 
the Commission during the past 10 years is 
proof of the policies, leadership, and per- 
sonal interest and activity of all levels of 
management in stimulation of job safety 
practices. The Commission is proud of its 
own safety record—no CPD employee has 
been injured on the job since the present 
safety program was begun. 

For the years 1945 through 1949 the Com- 
mission of Public Docks was awarded a 5- 
year memorial trophy by the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation for the lowest injury rate of all 
terminals on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. Since then, in 1950, 1953, 1954, and 
1955 special wards of merit have been made 
to the Commission for perfect records of op- 
erating for a full year without an injury, re- 
quiring a time loss of more than 6 days. 

This outstanding record received Nation- 
wide recognition when the Commission was 
invited to participate in the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May 1956. Mr. George Grove, 
operating manager, attended as the Com- 
mission’s representative. 

In all possible ways the Commission of 
Public Docks is entering into every phase of 
job-level safety. Recent construction at 
Terminal No. 2 includes the most adequate 
lighting installation in the Pacific North- 
west for night-time operation on berths. 
The Commission also is using high visual 
color painting on edges of aprons, along de- 
pressed rail tracks, and on bitts for securing 
ships, and is providing life-saving equip- 
ment at every berth at each terminal. Fire 
prevention equipment is kept always in top 
operating condition and is tested and in- 
spected at prescribed intervals. 

The most modern facilities, rapid, careful 
handling of all commodities whether bulk 
or general, and attention to all rules of safety 
combine to make Portland, Oreg., the 
progressive port of the Pacific coast. 





Interesting Facts About the Shelley Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to me on May 24, 1957, by Hon. 
R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., a 
distinguished member of the Georgia 
bar and a noted authority on constitu- 
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tional law. This letter presents some 
interesting and heretofore unpublished 
facts about the much-publicized case of 
Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. 8. 1, 68 S. Ct. 
836, 3 ALR 2d, 441) and raises some very 
pertinent questions about it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PITTMAN, KInNeEy & POPE, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Dalton, Ga., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HERMAN: While preparing questions 
for the 1957 Georgia bar examination, I 
came across the case of Shelley v. Kraemer 
(334 U. S. 1, 68 8. Ct. 836; 92 L. ed. 1161, 3 
ALR 2d, 441), and learned something strik- 
ingly new and strange. The official United 
States Reports, the Supreme Court Reporter 
and the Law Edition do not carry quotations 
of and excerpts from amici curiae briefs in 
that case, but I discovered that volume 3 
American Law Reports, second edition, be- 
ginning at page 443 and running through 455, 
lists the names of all attorneys and organi- 
zations appearing in that case amici curiae. 

The Shelley case is the famous case de- 
cided on May 3, 1948, in which the Supreme 
Court usurped the power to amend the Con- 
stitution and to make law relating to mat- 
ters reserved to the States, and held that 
judicial enforcement by State courts of 
covenants restricting the use or occupancy 
of real property to persons of the Caucasian 
race violates the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment. 

Appearing in this private litigation as 
“friends of the court” purportedly in behalf 
of certain organizations seeking to have the 
Court invalidate time honored restrictions 
on the use or occupancy of property, univer- 
sally held to be within the right of property 
owner and beyond the reach of government, 
prior to 1948, were the following who con- 
trolled the judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Shelley case (I number them for con- 
venience) : 

1. Alger Hiss, Philip C. Jessup, Joseph M. 
Proskauer, Asher Bob Lans, Myres 8S. Mc- 
Dougal, and Victor Elting, for American As- 
sociation for the United Nations. 

2. Edward C. Park and Frank B. Frederick, 
for American Unitarian Assotiation. 

3. Luther Ely Smith, Victor B. Harris, 
John R.. Stockham, and Eugene H. Buder, 
for St. Louis Civil Liberties Committee. 

4. Perry W. Howard and William C. Hues- 
ton, for Civil Liberties Department of the 
Grand Lodge of Elks. 

5. Isaac Pacht and Irving Hill, Clore Warne 
and Douglas Badt, for the State of California. 

6. Robert McC. Marsh and Eugene Blanc, 
Jr., for Human Relations Commission of the 
Protestant Council of the city of New York. 

7. Herbert S. Thatcher, Robert A. Wilson, 
and Harry B. Merican, for American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

8. Tom C. Clark, Attorney “General, and 
Philip B. Perlman, for the United States. 

9. Julius L. Goldstein, for Nonsectarian 
Anti-Nazi League To Champion Human 
Rights, Inc- 

10. Melville J. France and William Kincaid 
Newman, for Executive Committee of the 
General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States. 

11. Robert W. Kenny, O. John Rogge and 
Mozart G. Ratner, for National Committee on 
Civil Rights and Liberties, National Lawyers 
Guild. 

12. Lee Pressman, Eugene Cotton, David 
Rein, Frank Donner, John J. Abt, Leon- 
ard B, Boudin, Herman E. Cooper, Isadore 
Katz, Victor Rabinowitz, Benjamin M. Robin- 
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son, William Standard, Witt & Cammer, Leon 


14. William Maslow, Shad Polier, Joseph B. 
Robison, Harry Kalven, Jr., Byron S. Miller, 
John 8S. Bernheimer, and William Strong, for 


Mr. Roosevelt at Warm 

County, Ga. The restriction was 
in deeds both before and after Mr. Roosevelt 
became President of the United States. The 
following is the form used by Mr. Roosevelt 
which are recorded in the office of the clerk 
of the superior court of Meriwether County, 
at Greenville, Ga., book 24, page 388, and 
book 29, page 411: 
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zations obtain advance information as tp 
the nature of cases pending before the s)). 
preme Court while others are kept in dark- 
ness until too late to protest. There may 
be those who would like to have many othe; 
questions answered. For example: Who em- 
ployed Isaac Pacht and others for the State 
of California? 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 
R. CARTER PITTMAN, 





Relations Between the United State; 
and Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


‘Mr. FLOOD. Mr. ee under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, 
I include the following letter which | 
received from the president of the Star 
and Herald newspaper in Panama, T. Ga- 
briel Duque, as well as an editorial which 
Mr. Duque wrote for his paper, entitled 
“Unjustified Alarm”: 

Tre Srar & HerRatp Co., 
Panama, R.de P., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. Danze J. Puoop, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It was with the great- 

est pleasure that I received the clipping from 





yours are a great encouragement 
fer us and a reward for the efforts we make 
to keep up with the traditions of 
those who preceded us in the publication of 
oldest daily paper on the west coast of 
Americas. 

“undoubtedly know, one of our 
greatest efforts in recent years has been 


forts I am enclosing a clipping of the trans- 
lation of an editorial which I published in 


produced in our English edition. 

By the contents of this editorial you will 
easily understand that I write in this mar: 
ner when I sincerely believe that I am fully 
supported by actual facts and the best in- 

our countries. And in spite 
been acclsed in Panama of 


country. 


unfounded and uncalled for outbursts such 


And 
it is our common duty to do our best 
combat such deleterious influences. 

It is in such a spirit, always seeking to 
Promote our mutual interests and the pro- 


and are firmly determined to continue 
this path of friendliness on a )asis 
of mutual respect.  —~ 
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With the assurances of my most distin- 
guished consideration, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
T. GaBRIEL Duque, 
President. 


UNJUSTIFIED ALARM 

It is well known that certain North Ameri- 
can lawmakers and other usually misin- 
formed persons in the United States have 
peen voicing a series of alarms, fears, and 
worries regarding the future of the Panama 
Canal as if there existed among us an intent 
to violently change the juridical status of 
the waterway, thus more or less placing in 
danger the security of North America. And 
it is equally well known that with a purpose 
wherein there can easily be found a desire 
to intimidate, they follow up with talk of 
the necessity of studying other interoceanic 
routes with a view to the construction of a 
new canal to eventually replace the Panama 
route should there be confirmation of these 
fears developing, through spontaneous crea- 
tion, in the minds of the aforementioned 
persons. 

+ It is somewhat unexplainable that many 
Americans and their representatives in the 
Capitol at Washington should be so misin- 
formed in regard to what happens beyond 
the borders of their country. This is espe- 
cially so in view of the fact that with their 
daily use of such a large number of news- 
papers, possession of so many radio and 
television sets, it is not easy to understand 
how the average American—despite the pre- 
dominant role his country has been called 
upon to assume in the world of today and 
the huge outlays which it makes in several 
parts of the world at the expense of its tax- 
payers—continues without a clear under- 
standing of the most elemental things con- 
cerning other countries, and as a result, 
reacts in such an incomprehensible manner. 

Under such circumstances, a wicked and/or 
ignorant newspaperman is capable of lead- 
ing millions of North Americans to believe 
the greatest stupidities inasmuch as his 
readers, completely lacking correct basic in- 
formation, are capable of accepting as truth- 
ful what they read in the printed page as 
long as it refers to an “exotic” country and 
what is said is not very pleasing to such 
readers. 

The foregoing considerations occur to us 
in view of the fact that certain United States 
Representatives and Senators have reechoed 
certain stories of “fears” that have been 
launched we do not know by whom or for 
what—nor do we care for that matter— 
wherein it is more or less stated that we the 
Panamanians are ready to take over the 
Panama Canal through good or bad means, 
to oust North Americans from the Canal 
Zone, and to carry out, God knows how many 
other . being moved by a purpose of 
which, to be truthful, no one here is in- 
formed, 

Such agreements and recommendations 
for initiating studies of a new canal route 
are mere idleness and loss of time as the 


improve the installa- 
tions of the present waterway so that it may 
continue to render efficient services for many 
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With a basis on this undeniable fact, 
those’ American lawnrakers may very well 
discard their false fears and unjustified 
alarms. In Panama no one is pretending 
to take over the canal; and our complaints 
and our claims deriving from agreements 
now in effect, have been oriented at all times 
on reasonable and sensible bases. We, the 
Panamanians, think and will continue to 
think as long as such a situation is not cor- 
rected, that the material benefits which we 
receive from the canal are neither adequate 
not proper compensation as is demonstrated, 
in the first place, by the fact that the United 
States pays to the Republic of Panama as 
rental for such an undertaking as the canal, 
from which it derives benefits, and for all 
the territory of the Canal Zone which con- 
sists of Many, many square miles, a. sum 
that can be considered insignificant, and 
even so, the present sum was obtained only 
2 years ago after exhausting discussions and 
haggling because what was being paid in 
such a concept until then was even much 
less. 33 

Panamanians continue to think that 
those who on the Canal Zone are employed 
im a certain type of work or render some 
service whatever should receive the com- 
pensation corresponding to such work with- 
out taking into consideration the nationality 
of the employee, and therefore, also, with- 
out those unjust discriminations by which 
a North American should earn more than 
a Panamanian, simply because he is a North 
American, if both are doing the same kind 
of work. 

The Panamanians wish—and this has 
been said a thousand times in all tones, 
publicly and officially—that a permanent 
bridge be built over the canal so as to be 
able to cross from one separated section of 
our country to the other without having to 
submit to long delays or suffer discomforts, 
and we desire also the return of those lands 
which the United States has been occupying 
for many years and that are no longer of any 
use. These things have already been agreed 
to but they need the approval of the United 
States lawmakers before they can be put 
into effect. 

The Panamanians also wish that the United 
States grant us economic assistance for im- 
provement of our sanitation, our roads, our 
schools, even though with not such prodi- 
gality as she has been doing with reference 
to other countries, such as Yugoslavia, India, 
Pakistan, Iraq, and others—which, by the 
way, have never given evidence of any special 
fondness for North America—thereby ac- 
knowledging that Panama always, for more 
than 50 years and throughout 2 great world 
wars, has been a sincere friend and ally of 
the United States. 

And in the purely spiritual order, the Pan- 
amanians wish and expect from the North 
Americans understanding and good will 
thereby to continue together and in good 
harmony along the path which destiny has 
marked for us, even though we may at times 
seem unable to find it. 

Do those American lawmakers voicing fears 
know that we would have been filled with 
satisfaction and gratitude toward the United 
States by something so simple and so inex- 
pensive as to have the Panamanian flag 
hoisted alongside that of the United States 
on ships crossing the canal? Do those legis- 
lators know that such a simple but significant 
thing was emphatically denied us? How 
could the granting of such a request have 
affected the prestige, security, or economy of 
the United States? 

We, the Panamanians, consider wholly un- 
just the alarm or fears that such American 
lawmakers have or seem to have regarding 
the security of the canal to such an extent as 
to wish that new studies be carried out as to 
the possibility of constructing another. 

We, the Panamanians, do not wish to oust 
the Americans from the Canal Zone nor do 
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we wish to take over the canal. What we 
want—and we hope that someday the Amer- 
ican lawmakers may learn this—is justice, 
understanding, and good will to continue 
solving those problems which we have briefly 
noted above, and to completely dispel any 
cause that may sometimes disturb the always 
loyal and sincere relations which our two 
peoples have maintained. 





Armed Forces Day Address by Maj. Gen. 
R. P. Hollis, USA, Commandant, In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Washington, D. C., at the Annual Armed 


Forces Day Program, Altoona, Pa., 
May 18, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasure to accompany Maj. Gen. R. P. 
Hollis, USA, commandant of the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, to my 
congressional district on May 18, 1957, 
where he delivered the following inter- 
esting and informative address as prin- 
cipal speaker at the Armed Forces Day 
program in my home city of Altoona, 
Pa.: 

Congressman VaN ZanpT, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am honored 
to have been invited to speak before this 
group today and to participate in the activi- 
ties of this afternoon when the Armed Forces 
Day parade occurs. This gives.me an oppor- 
tunity for my first visit to your city, which 
has contributed so greatly to the economic 
strength of the United States. I have read 
that Altoona has developed with the railroad 
system of the United States and the growth 
of that railway system has been a major 
factor in the unparalleled development of 
our country during the last century. This 
growth, and the prosperity of our economy, 
have forced upon our country a predominant 
role in world leadership. Everyone here can 
remember the days when there were many 
articulate proponents of the thesis that the 
troubles of Europe or other parts of the 
world were no concern of ours—that we 
should remain within our own shores and 
give small thought to the affairs of the rest 
of the world. Technological developments 
and the shrinking of the world because of 
new means of communication and transpor- 
tation have long since reduced this theory to 
an absurdity. Whether we like it or not— 
whether or not we were prepared by expe- 
rience or tradition to assume a position of 
world leadership—we find our welfare and 
our future inescapably bound up with the 
future and the development of other coun- 
tries and other peoples throughout the 
world. 

I have been asked to speak to you today on 
the theme of Armed Force Day which is 
“Power for Peace.” The most important 
single factor in thfs theme is the leadership 
and the prestige of the United States in the 
free world today. This leadership and pres- 
tige are anathema to the forces of interna- 
tional communism who are dedicated to the 
destruction of our way of life and the su- 
premacy of their system. In the original 
writings of Karl Marx there appears time 
and again the proposition that communism 
cannot exist and fiourish in competition 
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with an economic and political system which 
Marx chooses to denominate “capitalism.” 
A study of the writings and speeches of the 
leaders of the Soviet Republics from the day 
of their founding reiterate this proposition 
with monotonous regularity. Whether they 
choose at the moment to bluster and 
threaten or to smile and be ingratiating, 
there has been no slightest deviation in the 
objectives of the leaders of international 
communism from this goal of eradicating 
from the face of the earth those govern- 
ments which are run on truly democratic 
principles, where men are free to speak their 
minds. 

There is probably no one here who has 
not at one time or another been weary 
and discouraged because of the tensions 
which pérvade the world today. There is al- 
ways the temptation to succumb to the feel- 
ing that the struggle is futile and endless. 
Where the end may be, nobody can tell fully, 
but let me assure you that the struggle, 
however arduous, is anything but futile. If 
we were to permit our position of world 
leadership to deteriorate, the ultimate result 
would be some form of government analo- 
gous to that against which the courageous 
peoples of Hungary revolted last autumn. 

It may be that the revolution in Hungary 
and the unrest in others of the Communist 
satellites, have foreshadowed the ultimate 
collapse of a system of ruthless and totali- 
tarian government. It is a lesson of history 
that no brutal and arbitrary dictatorship 
continues to succeed over long periods of 
time. However, much as we may wish such 
an outcome, we must, if we.are to survive, 
maintain forces which can secure the free- 
dom of ourselves and our Allies until such 
time das there is irrefutable evidence that 
the fact that—for whatever reason—the 
Communist objective of world domination 
is clearly and finally abandoned. The Pres- 
ident of the United States in his talk to 
the people of the country on last Tuesday 
evening made explicitly clear the fact that 
we have a personal as well as a magnanimous 
interest in the free peoples of the world in 
their Capacity as our allies in the preserva- 
tion of our freedom. The need for national 
readiness to frustrate an always possible 
enemy attack, and to retaliate with over- 
whelming and decisive force requires the 
maintenance of military forces that are 
larger than the people of the United States 
have accustomed themselves to in times of 
peace. Further, the fantastic developments 
of modern-day technology have made im- 
perative the arming of these forces with 
weapons which are complex and expensive to 
a degree which would have staggered the 
imagination only two decades ago. The rate 
of obsolescence of modern-day weapons con- 
trasts dramatically with the situation a 
century ago, when a naval vessels might have 
a life of 50 or 60 years and when there were 
only minor changes between the small arms 
of our Revolution and those of our Civil 
War. We cannot, however, be deterred by 
the cost implicit in this obsolesence since it 
would be suicidal to depend on weapons 
which were not the equal of those possessed 
by our enemy. The aphorism “There is no 
second prize in war” is far more true in 
these days of destructive weapons than it 
has ever been in the past. The results of 
these facts, as they apply to each of you in 
the audience are that you find yourselves 
under individual heavy tax burdens, and 
that most of the families of Altoona, I am 
sure, have contributed sons to the Armed 
Forces within the past 15 years. All of 

these things constitute a heavy burden, but 
let there be no mistake—the alternative to 
this arduous preparation and these personal 
and financial burdens is the surrender of 
our freedom, — 

The Armed Forces appeared but seldom in 
the columns of our press and the programs of 
our other communication media prior to 
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World War II. To the majority of our citi- 
Se time they were some remote and 

creatures in which the people as a 
whole had only an academic interest. Today, 
almost every edition of our daily papers and 
our television contain some refer- 
ences to them. Not tly, these ref- 
erences are critical. I should like for you 
to ponder my assertion that any activity of 
our Government which absorbs slightly over 
half of the national budget and which re- 
quires the participation of over two and 
three-fourths million of our citizens would 
be frequently in the public eye and would, 
as a matter of course, be subject to periodic 
criticism by the people of the United States 
on whom it placed such a very real burden 
as the maintenance of our national defense 
today. 

If I may be forgiven a personal reference, 
for the first 15 years of my service I grew up 
in an Army with an officer strength -of ap- 
proximately 10,000 individuals. In the sum- 
mer of 1943, I had occasion to see a manage- 
ment chart of the Army which illustrated 
graphically the officer strength of the Army 
since the outbreak of hostilities. I was really 
shaken to find that the Army at that time 
had 654,000 officers. For every 1 of the old 
regulars there were approximately 64 tem- 
porary officers who had been brought to duty 
within the 3 years preceding the date of this 
report. I should like for you to consider the 
hazards under which any commercial cor- 
poration would work which was required to 
expand by 6,400 percent in a period of 3 years. 
Some of the influences which much today be 
considered by the senior individuals, civilian 
or military, responsible fer the posture of our 
national defense are almost as difficult to 
cope with as the fantastic World War II ex- 

m of our Military Establishment to 
which I have just referred. I have the deep- 
rooted and abiding conviction that the in- 
tegrity and sense of dedication of the leader- 
ship of our Armed Forces at the highest level 
leave little, if anything, to be desired. The 
motto of the Military Academy at West Point 
which reads “duty, honor, country” has not 
been without its effect in shaping the philos- 
ophy of the leaders of our Army, and there is 
no question in my mind that other national 
figures who make our military policies are 
imbued with the same motives and dedica- 
tion. 

The advent of fantastic new weapons have 
created a revolutionary period for the Armed 
Porces of our country. Many of our modern 
weapons of today have never stood the test 
of battle, and have been subjected only to 
laboratory tests. These laboratory tests have 
been so thorough, so scientific and so effec- 
tive that I have no misgivings about their 
adequacy or the effectiveness of these 
weapons. but another factor enters here. It 
is not at all inconceivable that our Armed 
Forces may be required to operate in some 
peripheral wars about the globe, and that as 
@ matter of policy, our Government may not 
see fit to resort to certain of the most de- 
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vant to their work. Our course of study 
revolves about the problem which might be 
stated in a sentence as “The emergency man- 
agement of the national economy.” The 
Industrial College, and its sister institutions, 
the National War Oollege and the Armed 
Forces Staff College, enable officers of each of 
the services to work intimately together on 
common problems in preparation for senior 
command and staff assignments which wil) 
follow their graduation. It is my persona) 
conviction that no device within the Goy- 
ernment is more effective in improving inter- 
service relationships than are the friendships 
made at these three institutions. 

My foregoing remarks sum up to the fol. 
lowing. 

The mainténance of our defense forces to- 
day constitute a heavy burden for every citi- 
zen of the United States. 

There is no clear indication of the period 
during which we may have to carry this 
burden, but the price of the alternative in 
terms of renunciation of personal liberties is 
so great as to be unthinkable to every Amer- 
ican. 

Meanwhile, it is my conviction, and I 
think you may feel very safe in the same 
judgment, that the United States and the 
Free World are today defended by competent 
and dedicated forces which the world's ex- 
perts, including our potential enemies, rec- 
ognize should be adequate to defeat aggres. 
sion. 

In closing I should like to quote a remark 
of the President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: “Ameri , indeed, all free 
men, remember that in. the final choice a 
soldier's pack is not so heavy a burden as a 
prisoner’s chains.” 





Western Hemisphere Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Threefold Way to Western 
Hemisphere Unity,” which appeared in 
the called U.S. A., an American 
magazine of fact and opinion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREEFOLD WAY TO WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
UNITY, INVESTMENT, INTERDEPENDENCE, Par- 
TICIPATION 

(By Edmund S. Whitman, director of pub- 
lic relations, United Fruit Co., excerpted 
from an address made to the Export Man- 
agers Club, New York City, April 1957) 
In 1921, when I joined United Fruit Co. as 

a timekeeper on one of the company’s banana 

Plantations in Central America, our cpera- 

tions, to my young eyes at least, seemed 

beautifully uncomplicated. 

Certainly my own particular job was sim- 
ple. All I had to do was ride herd on 2.500 
acres of magnificent banana lands, keep 4 
check on 200 head of livestock, supervise the 
farm work, and prepare the payroll once 4 
month. 

The rains came, and the sunshine. Th¢ 
, and the pickup engine chugged 

picking up cars bulg- 
harvested fruit. Twice 

a week the freight train dropped a 50-pound 

ice along the right-of-way in front 

use for my ice box. I kept my own 
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cow and chickens. Affairs at the labor camp 
were tranquil. As I say, life was uncom- 
cated. 
Pot so today. During the swiftly passing 
years, we of the West have come up against 
a mighty and malignant force. It is my 
earnest conviction that today American bus- 
iness conducted in foreign countries can no 
jonger be regarded as being confined to the 
traditional commercial lines of exploration, 
production, transportation and sale. Today, 
must be constantly aware of 


Today our very survival is involved in 
puilding a strong America that can with- 
stand the Communist menace and grow in 
the face of it. That means a strong Western 
Hemisphere, which is considered by goepoli- 
tiians nowadays as a single geographical 
tity. 
ye Government must play a part in 
this buildup. But private enterprise has a 
yital role, too—in fact, the decisive one. 
businessmen face up to the 


ing a strong Western Hemisphere, it is im- 
perative that they examine and understand 
the true meaning and import of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. A couple 
of years ago, when I first started publicly to 
attack communism, I must confess to a cer- 
tain amount of personal anxiety. On the 
one hand, I knew enough about the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy to realize 
that I was up against a ruthless foe; and on 
the other, I knew that I was striking out 
us a private citizen with no official skirts to 
hide behind. Besides, I, was a product of 
the public relations business world in which 
we are schooled in caution and clearly 
trained in the techniques of not stirring up 
trouble and dedicating ourselves to enlarg- 
ing the horizon of corporate friendships. It 
was not then, nor is it now, the popular 
member of a large corporation 
to take a strong stand on matters in the 
political domain or in the field of broad 
social responsibility. 
I soon got over my timidity. And insofar 
concerned, I quickly 
learned that I did not have to confine my 
ogy based on 
the liquidation by 
force and violence of all that I believe in. I 
did not have to deal with this evil solely in 


terms of being against something. 


i 


this was @ real and a frightful foe—and 
thereafter to present case histories of what 
the private enterprise system has been do- 
ing on an international front to offer the 
world infinitely better than com- 


munism. In short: To fight communism you 
don’t meet the enemy on his own terms at 
all; instead, you challenge him to meet you 
publicly on your terms. 
PROFREEDOM 
As of now—1957—understanding of the 
nature and duplicity of the enemy is such 
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one time Hungary's leading political officer. 
His work over here is dedicated to the battle 
against communism and I asked him how 
he dramatizes it. His reply was that there 
are three words that explain the Commu- 
nists’ attack on us—remember them and you 
will forever be alert to their designs. Those 
three words are: Infiltration—polarization— 
liquidation. 

The moment I heard those words, I thought 
with enormous pride of the blow to com- 
munism that was delivered right here in the 
Western Hemisphere by the brave people 
of Guatemala. There was a country which 
had already received the impact of infiltra- 
tion and polarization and was on the thres- 
hold of liquidation, when her nationals 
rallied to the banner of their then courageous 
leader and now distinguished president, 
Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, and threw off the 
Communist yoke. 

Recently, Congressman Atserr P. MoraNo 
of Greenwich, Conn., told the Guatemalan 
Congress: “Guatemala is becoming the show- 
case of Latin America through your courage, 
your determination, your wise planning, your 
concern for raising the standard of living of 
your people and your resolve to build the 
sinews of freedom. To be anti-Communist 
is not enough. You know that better than 
we. One must be profreedom.” 


FIVE STEPS TO TRAGEDY 


The subject of infiltration has been widely 
discussed and is generally well understood. 

On the subject of polarization—or the 
technique of “confuse and divide”—let me 
outline to you the five steps that are drilled 
into the minds and hearts of Moscow’s well- 
disciplined agents prior to their moving into 
Latin America: 

1. To evoke fear, mistrust and hatred for 
the United States by propaganda means; 

2. To destroy inter-American economic re- 
lations and thereby dislocate many Latin 
American economies and soften them up for 
easy Communist capture; 

3. To cut off major sources of strategic 
materials; . 

4. To wreck inter-American defense plans; 

5. To prepare for wartime sabotage, with 
an eye particularly on the Panama Canal. 

After infiltration and polarization, finally 
comes liquidation—the “ultimate tragedy 
which we have seen enacted so many times 
in recent years in other parts of the world— 
Hnngary, Rumania and 
others—and even attempted in our own 
Western Hemisphere. This is the point at 
which the curtain drops, be it of iron, bam- 
boo, or whatever. 


THREE WAYS TO UNITY 


So much for the divisive, negative frame- 
work of the Communist conspiracy as it 
confronts us here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and world today in malignant eco- 
nomic terms. The Communist conspiracy is 
powerful and dangerous, to be sure. But 
we are not doomed thereby to exerting 
merely defensive measures. Rather, we of 
the free world can mount and are mount- 
ing a powerful counteroffensive spearheaded 
by private enterprise. 

This positive approach also can be sum- 
med up in three words: investment—inter- 
dependence—participation. And these three 
words point the threefold way to Western 
Hemisphere unity. 

By investment I mean just what the term 
implies—the outlay of capital funds with 
a view to profit. 

By interdependence I mean the close and 
harmonious relationship of potential mar- 
kets and cooperation that stand for the bet- 
terment of al concerned. 

By participation I mean the sharing of 
our profits with the countries in which we 
do business. 

INVESTMENT 

Lewis Haney, writing in the New York 

Journal-American, observes that the eco- 
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nomic weakening of communism throughout 
the world is phenomenal. He ascribes this 
in part to the opening up of opportunities 
for foreign investment. “One of the great- 
est gains,” he writes, “will be in material 
things, and will come through investments 
to develop the great resources of South and 
Central America.” 7 

Eugene R. Black, President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, spoke recently at the annual 
Congress of American Industry !n New York 
and stated: “Nothing we value is going to 
remain safe for long if the United States 
fails to realize its great stakes in foreign in- 
vestment.” 

In New York recently, following a direc- 
tors’ meeting of the Creole Petroleum Co. 
in Caracas, Venezuela, Mr. H. W. Haight, 
president, discussed future expansion of his 
company as being necessary to insure our 
participation in meeting long-term growth 
in world-energy demand. 

At a private dinner given recently by the 
Pan American Society of the United States 
in honor of the Honduran Ambassador to 
Washington, Dr. Ramon Villeda-Morales, t 
Ambassador stated: “Without capital it 
impossible to make the machinery of prog- 
ress go, since technology alone cannot set 
it in motion. This fact lies at the root of 
the problem today confronting the Latin 
American countries which, having available 
an abundance of exploitable resources— 
mineral, agricultural, timber, fashion, 
travel—are beset by the difficulty of ex- 
ploiting them for lack of capital. And in 
this same fact also lies the origin of the 
growing interest, of those who have capital 
available, in the possibilities of investment 
in Latin America, which offers the best 
conditions and the greatest advantages.” 

The Ambassador went on to say that “in- 
vestment should be something more than 
a@ movement of money and tools of produc- 
tion; it should be overall cooperation, equit- 
able distribution of gain. That should be 
the constructive spirit in investment dynam- 
ics, because only in this way can invest- 
ment be adapted to the norms of the Pan 
American ideal, summed up in the policy of 
the good friend, the good neighbor, and the 
good partner.” 

Honduras may well serve as an example 
of the friendly and cooperative point of view 
that exists today in most of the neighbor- 
ing Republics to the south. According to 
the Ambassador “foreigners residing in Hon- 
duras may freely engage in commerce or 
industry; they enjoy the same rights and 
have the same obligations as the nationals 
of the country. Honduras has traditionally 
been hospitable and has welcomed foreign 
capital investments for the development of 
its natural resources. To offer a more at- 
tractive investment climate, it signed in 
1955 a treaty with the United States of 
America, assuring investors that they would 
run no risk of expropriation or inconverti- 
bility.” 

In 1955, United States companies operat- 
ing in Latin America produced about $5 bil- 
lion of goods and services. This figure was 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
from statistics involving some 300 United 
States companies and representing roughly 
85 percent of United States business assets 
south of the border. Investment activity by 
United States companies in 1956 was much 
higher than in 1955, and is continuing at 
a high rate. 

A few months ago, at the World Trade 
Dinner of the Foreign Trade Convention, 
W. S. Richardson, president of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., stated about the worldwide po- 
tential for trade and investment that “look- 
ing through the eyes of an importer or an 
exporter, I see 21% billion potential customers 
in the world for all of us; and our problem 
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is to obtain as actual customers as big a 
share of that enormous potential as we can.” 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


A positive program of interdependence [of 
countries in the Western Hemisphere] tends 
to unify people, to improve them, give 
greater dignity to the individual—and it 
works. Moreover {in such a free enterprise 
program], every single individual in Latin 
America who produces for profit becomes a 
capitalist and can, in his own self-interest, 
be counted on to take an active role in fight- 
ing the insidious intrusion of the interna- 
tional Gommunist conspiracy within the 


borders of his own country. 2 


It is obvious, I think, that the active prac- 
tice of interdependence within a system of 
free enterprise results in an ever-enlarging 
middle class in Latin America. This growth 
means the defeat of international commun- 
ism which aims at wiping out middle classes 
in order to establish a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Lenin, Stalin, and the present 
leaders of the Kremlin have explained that 
such a regime means “the dictatorship of one 
class only; not democracy for all.” 

PARTICIPATION 


According to Webster’s Dictionary, the 
word “participation” is defined as “the act 
or state of sharing in common with others; 
profit sharing.” 

More and more in modern times of scien- 
tific and technological progress, the business 
community in all free nations is being 
called on to play a major role in the making 
and carrying out of foreign policy. It seems 
to me that this is a great challenge for 
American industrial statesmanship. For 
surely we have the managerial capacity, 
capital, and imagination to frustrate the 
Kremlin's insidious program of economic 
penetration. All we need to do is to apply 
our knowledge and our energies to the task 
at hand. 

J. Anthony Panuch states in the Harvard 
Business Review of March-April 1957,1 that 
“American industry cannot embark on a 
messianic venture of its own. What is 
needed is a working partnership between 
Government and industry; the correlation 
of a realistic policy of foreign economic aid 
based on enlightened self-interest with a 
massive expansion by industry of its over- 
seas trade and its direct investment.” 


I have the honor of serving on the execu- 
tive board of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. Its member- 
ship embraces 79 international companies 
with overseas investments. We are energeti- 
cally trying to encourage North American 
concerns and individuals to do things abroad 
that will show our friendliness and our de- 
sire to understand different points of view. 

I have just returned from a visit to Mexico 
on a subcommittee job in which we are 
working hand-in-hand with Méxican in- 
dustrialists to develop a program of pro- 
jects in Mexico. We are working with 4-H 
Clubs there, as well as with the Boy Scouts. 
We are helping the Mexicans to develop a 
young safe driving program and a youth 
traffic control. As a result of our visit, we 
feel that no doubt remains in the minds of 
our Mexican friends about the sincerity and 
spontaneity of our desire to work with them 
in developing a stronger Western Hemisphere 
unity. 

In my public relations work, I have discov- 
ered that it is not enough just to do good 
deeds. Cardinal Spellman set forth the whole 
aim when he stated recently: “There is an 
ancient scriptural saying to the effect that 
truth shall prevail; but the scriptures do 
not say that it will prevail of itself. It needs 
to be clearly articulated, forcefully expressed, 
effectively brought home to its hearers, and 





2See also U. S. A., vol. IV, No. 6, March 29, 
1957. 
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made widely available through every means 
of communication within the power of those 
whose duty it is to disseminate it.” 

I believe that we of the Americas should 
join together in becoming co-laborers in the 
fullest development of our economic, cul- 
tural, and spiritual resources, allies in de- 
fense of western hemisphere unity, and in- 
dissolubly dedicated to the protection of 
those things which God Almighty intended 
us to enjoy as free men in a free world. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—U. S. A. believes that the 
foregoing courageous speech by Edmund S. 
Whitman sets a new and good example to 
public relations personnel and officials of 
American business en who are 
somewhat inclined to stay away from politics 
in public relationships, and are somewhat 
timid about taking a firm stand based on 
high principles when their opinions are 
sought on controversial matters. As Mr. 
Whitman so forthrightly declares, “there 
are only two great forces in the world today— 
ours and theirs.” Whatever has been the 
past professional and executive training of 
public relations experts and industrialists, 
they mow shoulder heavy political and spir- 
itual responsibilities. It is unthinkable that 
they should weaken our system by giving it 
less than full support while Socialists 
strengthen their system by giving it the ben- 
efit of fullest endeayor. Now that Mr. Whit- 
man and a few other standing executives of 
big companies have shown a willingness pub- 
licly to stir up trouble for Communists, per- 
haps American-business men in general will 
do likewise. Thucydides said of Athens, “her 
glories were purchased by valiant men, and 
by men that learned their duty.’’) 





The President and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, May 
23, 1957, issue of the Kings Mountain 
Herald, one of North Carolina’s out- 
standing newspapers. The editorial is an 
excellent analysis of the position of the 
President in respect to his proposed 
budget. ae 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: ‘4 Z 

Poor Mr. EISENHOWER 
Wasn't it Herbert Hoover who was sup- 
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This rule hasn’t worked out too we), and 
particularly is it displeasing to its once. 
ardent supporters. 

Mr. Eisenhower is a lame-duck Presiden; 
not for a few months, but for 4 years. Knoy. 
ing he can’t seek reelection, many of his 
former stanch supporters have left him, boty 
in friendship and policywise. 

Nothing could have more graphically 
proved the point than the public reaction ty 
Mr. Eisenhower’s address of last week jn 
which he sought to defend his big budget 
request. In the parlance of the theater, yy, 
Eisenhower laid an egg. The economy. 
minded Co en are still of the same 
frame of mind, and Mr. Eisenhower thus fa; 
has been unable to bring pressure on the 
lawmakers by taking his appeal to the 
masses. 

Of course, there are some basic weaknesses 
in the Eisenhower budget appeal. Most tax. 
payers are tired of paying heavy taxes which 

overseas as gifts to foreign nations. In 
addition, the average citizen is well aware 
of the gross waste in the Armed Forces, 
They know how wasteful because they learn 
from their sons, in arms via the draft, or 
just recently discharged after serving thei 
required hitches. 

Long term, the Presidential. tenure limit 
may prove out and certainly there is little 
chance of changing it at the moment. The 
Democrats, at whom the tenure limit was 
aimed, are only too happy to let the Repub. 
licans stew in their own juice. 

One benefit, apparently, is that Congress 
has resumed somewhat its role of pre-Roose. 
velt days. ‘The Congress seems to be assum- 
ing some responsibility again, after serving 
for nearly a quarter of a century as flunkies 
for strong Presidents, 































The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF | 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


* OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 
include the following item by Jack Steele, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer: 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—Despite the econ- 
omy drive in Congress, rising Government 
expenditures prebably will push the 1958 
budget to $73 billion instead of the $714 
billion estimated by President Eisenhower in 
January. 

This forecast of a $1.2. billion increase in 
1958 budget expenditures was made yestel- 
day by, the Joint Committee on Internil 
Revenue Taxation. 

It emphasizes the great difficulty which 
confronts congressional budget cutters this 


year. 

And it illustrates dramaticaly why the 
economy drive—if it is to make a real dent 
in the big Federal budget—must continue 
for 2 or more years. a 

The real danger—as the committee's Tt 
port makes clear—is that the economy drive 
will peter out before Congress can recapture 
actual control over Federal spending. 

If that happens, the budget cuts currently 
being voted won’t justify the tax cuts col- 
gressional leaders already are dreaming about 
next year. 

The figures in the committee’s report and 
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those carried daily in newspaper headiiné 
about budget cuts made by Congress see 
at ‘on the surface, to be contradictory 





Congress already has in the works slashé 
more than $4 billion from 1958 appl 
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_ then, as the committee forecasts, 
can the 1968 budget rise $1.2 billion above 


president’s estimates? 
a committee’s staff report cites two 
reasons: 

Rising prices will push up Government 
pending next year, just as happened in the 
current fiscal year. ‘ 
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This $3.6 billion increase will be recorded 
despite the fact that Congress 

voted cuts in 1957 appropriations totaling 
over $250. million. 


‘or this—and for the fact 
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hat it probably will again in 1958— 
so the Federal budget is not a one-year 


of the money the Government will 
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in 1958, 
Others are bookkeeping cuts which involve 
transfers of funds rather than real savings. 
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Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. Speaker, last 
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As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I expected further hearings to be 
held on a project/of this magnitude. I 
know that many of my colleagues on the 
committée, many of whom are experts in 
the field of. construction, wanted to tes- 
tify on this program. Some of them fa- 
vored the project; others did not. Be 
that as it may, I am still of the opinion 
that these programs will be better car- 
ried out when they have the benefit of 
the deliberate pro and con discussion of 


‘ a committee hearing: 


If such hearings had been held, the 
recommendations would have undoubt- 
edly have a truer relation to the actual 
needs.- The recognition of the needs, 
and the best ways of meeting them 
would have .had thorough review and I 
feel confident that it is possible we 
could have saved the taxpayers some 
money. 

It is not clear to me, Mr. Speaker, 
how we as Members of Congress can, in 
good faith, vote for Capitol Hill im- 
provements which benefit us more di- 


xyectly than anyone, and then put the 


pruning knife to the programs which 
deal with the welfare of all the people. 
_ We look mighty selfish carrying out 
this building program as long as there 
is such a need for post office buildings, 
dams, water and soil conservation proj- 
ects, and other internal improvement 
programs any place in the country. 
When Congress starts to build a mon- 
ument to itself, it is high time that we 
take another look, pull ourselves up 
short, and ask ourselves if it is in the 
public interest. I wish to go on record 
as being against any more building here 
until we have provided for new post 
office buildings where they are so sorely 
needed for adequate handling of this im- 
portant service and giving post office 
employees better working conditions. 





The Van Zandt Bill, H. R. 7472, Amend- 
ing the Atomic Energy Act, Is Viewed as 
a Realistic Approach in Terminating 
the Running Battle That Has Occupied 
Several Vital Years in Our Atoms-for- 
Peace Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial entitled “Atomic Part- 
ners,” appeared in the May 18, 1957, is- 
sue 
in a brief and effective manner H. R. 
7472 which I introduced May 13, 1957, 


of the Boston Herald and describes 


as @ compromise measure in the hope of 
the need for an immediate 


stressing 
solution to problems affecting the Atoms 


for peace program: 
* ATOMIC PARTNERS 
America’s “capital” sources of energy— 
coal, natural gas and oil—are being tapped 
at a fantastic rate. By the year 2000, it has 
been estimated, we shall be digging into our 
last reserves of coal. 
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On the other hand 1 pound of uranium, 
through fission, releases as much useful en- 
ergy as the burning of 1,300 tons of coal. 

It is against such elementary facts as these 
that we must view the importance of devel- 
oping atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Whether it should be done primarily through 
governmental or private agencies is, in turn, 
the issue that confronts us; and it is a mat- 
ter of immediate decision. 

Representative James E. VAN Zanpt, the 
senior member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, has offered a 
compromise in the running battle that has 
occupied several vital years in our atoms 
for peace program. Essentially it takes a 
middle ground between the Democrats who 
have been urging a crash Federal program 
and the administration, which urges private 
industry to take the lead with some Govern- 
ment assistance. 

The Van Zandt design provides for Gov- 
ernment sponsorship of plants up to 50,000 
kilowatts capacity, private sponsorship of 
plants over that figure. There would be tax 
concessions to private enterprise because 
of the unprofitable nature of the business 
and the need to spur the effort; and the 
extension of AEC research assistance to firms 
constructing large-scale reactors under the 
program. 

The head of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Clarence Cannon, however, has 
declared that this assistance is unauthorized. 
The whole “partnership” approach to de- 
velopment, has thus been cast in doubt. 

Yet the “partnership” approach, especially 
as amplified by Representative Van Zanpr, 
would probably be the one realistic method of 
enlisting the cooperation of both Government 
and industry in this essential field. It is not 
the ideal solution. (‘Industrial develop- 
ment,” says Dr. James G. Beckerley, a physi- 
cist who formerly directed the classification 
of material for the AEC, “will be greatly 
handicapped by Government control of the 
dissemination and handling of technical data 
gf potential commercial value.”) 

But, more importantly, it is the practical 
solution. 

Commercial nuclear power. in England 
started last October with a dual-purpose 
(energy and plutonium) plant at Calder 
Hall. The announced British goal by 1965 
is as much as 6 million kilowatts. The 
Soviet Union claims it will have at least 2 
million by 1960. 

By the end of 1959, we expect 10 experi- 
mental plants to be producing nuclear 
power. Only one of these, though, the Ship- 
pingport, Pa., pressurized water reactor, is a 
large-scale plant, and America’s estimate of 
total nuclear generating capacity as of the 
end of 1959 is on the order of only 130,000 
kilowatts. 


Such are the grim facts of the interna- 
tional kilowatt race. The partnership com- 
promise may only be a temporary and ex- 
pedient measure; but at any rate it is a 
device to get the laggard United States pro- 
gram into the running. And get into the 
running we must, or we shall wake up in 
some future generation, a second rate power 
as surely as though we lost a war. 





The People and the Bomb 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a growing concern, noted in 
recent surveys, on the part of the people 
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of this country about nuclear tests. 
Many people are worried over the effects 
of these tests, particularly in regard to 
fall-out. 

An interesting editorial on this subject 
appeared in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News of May 21, 1957.. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I enter this edi- 
torial: 

AMERICAN PEOPLE ANXIOUS FOR AGREEMENT TO 
Enp H-Boms TEsTs 

The latest poll by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion on stopping H-bomb tests 
points to a strong and growing sentiment 
among our people for international agree- 
ment to that end. . 

But it is a broad question, we think, just 
what kind of agreement would be acceptable 
to the majority of our people. 

The results of this survey indicate what 
Dr. Gallup calls “a dramatic change in the 
public’s thinking on calling a halt to further 
hydrogen bomb tests.” But what they would 
favor in specific action would, of course, 
depend on the terms of any proposed agree- 
ment. We do not think they would actu- 
ally favor such a halt unless the plan in- 
cluded acceptable safeguards and it was clear 
Russia would not be left in a position of 
greater advantage in Europe. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, returning to Washing- 
ton after a 3-week tour of Latin American 
nations, told newsmen Sunday he would 
have to study the latest Soviet arms pro- 
posals before expressing any views on spe- 
cific points. But he said the Russians have 
broken their word too many times for him 
not to be distrustful of them. Any dis- 
armament agreement, he said, must be self- 
enforcing or subject to genuine inspection. 
He declared “we must be able to have a fodl- 
proof check” on any limitation in arma- 
ments the Russians might agree to under- 


take.” 
Distrust of the Kremlin leaders is, of 


course, generally shared among our people” 
That feeling would—and should—make us 
wary respecting any agreement. And it 
would cause our people to desire to go very 
carefully into any agreement concerning the 
stopping of H-bomb tests. 

In the latest Gallup poll this question 
was put: “If all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any more tests 
with nuclear weapons and H-bombs, should 
the United States agree to stop, or not?” 

A large majority—63 percent—favored 
agreeing to stop. Only 27 percent said the 
tests should not be stopped. Ten percent 
had no opinion. 

These returns are in sharp contrast to 
those from a survey toward the close of last 
year’s Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign. Mr. 
Stevenson had been calling for United States 
action looking to an agreement to ban fur- 
ther H-bomb explosions. An Institute sur- 
vey found 56 percent of those questioned 
against calling off the tests, 24 percent in 
favor of such a ban, and 20 percent without 
an opinion. 

Unquestionably our people are extremely 
cohcerned about these tests. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and other world leaders in recent 
months have spoken out against continuing 
these tests. Many believe there is a real 
danger from fallout from such explosions. 
Dr. Gallup suggests that such factors and 
also a lessened fear of early war may ac< 
count for the apparent change of sentiment. 


But whatever the change in public opinion 
has been, it would be surprising to us if a 
majority of the people would actually favor 
definite action to end the tests by interna- 
tional agreement without. very strong assur- 
ances that such an agreement would be 
faithfully carried out by the Russians and 
that such a program would not work to 
their military advantage. 
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The Russians still hold the key to real dis- 
armament progress. If they will agree to 
action fair to all the nations and to an ade- 
quate inspection and control system, un- 
doubtedly progress can be made. Lately 
there “have been signs that they may be 
ready for real moves in that direction. Our 
explorations and efforts toward an acceptable 
and constructive agreement should continue 
to be pressed when the U. N. disarmament 
subcommittee resumes its sessions in London 
next Monday. 





Myths About Medical Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished member of the medical profes- 
sion in my community sent me an inter- 
esting article that should be read by the 
Members of this House. When the 
Members are discussing or acting on pro- 
posals before this body, it is often diffi- 
cult to separate fact from fiction. Con- 
fusing and contradictory attitudes at- 
tributed to organizations and individuals 
are often presented. The purported 
positions that particular groups take on 
legislative proposals and their reason 
for such positions are not always pre- 
sented in their true light. I am indebted 
to John W. Turner, M. D., of Spring- 
field, Mass., for bringing my attention 
to an informative article that deals with 
the above problem. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include-it with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Cuicaco.—Seven myths about medical edu- 
cation are exploded in a booklet released here 
by the AMA in connection with Medical Edu- 
cation Week this year. This period will cover 
April 21 to 27, and will be marked by a con- 
certed effort to inform the public of the 
dramatic progress made by medical schools 
in this country. Copies of the booklet may 
be obtained by writing the AMA, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Tl. 

The first myth is that medical school grad- 
uates are not keeping pace with population 
growth. Figures are cited showing a 120 per- 
cent increase in graduates over a 45-year 
period, during which population increased 
only 80 percent. 

Myth No. 2: Medical schools try to keep 
their enrollments as small as possible. This 
is refuted by data showing a 128 percent in- 
crease in enrollments in the same 45-year 
period. 

Myth No. 3: Medical schools refuse admis- 
sion to a vast number of applicants. Here 
the booklet reveals that over half of all ap- 
plicants to medical schools were accepted in 
1954-55. It further states that about 30 per- 
cent of each year’s applicants are persons 
who repeatedly have tried to enroll, many of 
them lacking real qualifications beyond their 
desire to study medicine. ’ 

“A” students are ad- 





Myth No. 4: Only 
mitted to medical schools. This is debunked 
by the 1954-55 figures only 17 per- 


heavily on whether a student is accepted, 
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Myth No. 5: Medical sehools tn the Uniteq 
States fail to grow with the times. Here ty, 
facts reveal that by 1960 the annual outpyt 
of physicians will be upped to nearly 7,599 
graduates, and that the quality of their eqy. 
cation is constantly scrutinized by both the 
AMA and the Association of American Meqj- 
cal Colleges. 

Myth No. 6: The AMA attempts to restrict 
the number of physicians. This erroneous 
idea is refuted by the fact that the ama 
lacks any such authority, and can only rec. 
ommend sensible limits for a given schoo} 
final determination lying only in the hands 
of school authorities themselves. 

Myth No. 7: Medical schools are harq 
pressed for operating funds and only the Feq. 
eral Government can meet their needs 
While schools do need more income, the 
booklet states, the truth is that the medica) 
profession opposes any continuing Federg| 
aid, although it welcomes grants for speciaj 
research in diseases, school construction, 


school renovation, and similar onetime 
grants. For continuing funds, other sources 
constantly are sought and found. This js 


the same principle applied elsewhere—that, 
what the Government finances it may some 
day seek to control, thus-undermining in. 
dividual creative initiative, the bookiet 
states. 

Organizations listed as sponsoring the 
Committee on Medical Education Week, 1957, 
are the Association of American Medical Co). 
leges, the AMA, the American Medical Educa- 
tion Foundation, the National Fund for 
Medical Education, the. Student American 
Medical Association, and the Woman's Aux- 
iliary to the American Medical Association, 





Golden Jubilee of Slovak League of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 27, marks the date on which the 
Slovak League of America was organized 
50 years ago. 

The following is a letter which I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, presi- 
dent of the Slovak League of America 
on the occasion of this anniversary: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I extend my greetings to tlie Slovak League 
of America on the happy occasion of its 
golden jubilee. 

All Americans know that in the blood- 
stream of our Nation flows the aspirations, 
dreams, and loyalties of men and women 
of all nationalities. The Slovaks have 
contributed their share to the growth and 
greatness of our country. The Slovak 
League of America, especially, has done much 
in the welfare and security of 
the United States of America. 

For the past half century, you have en- 
riched American life by your cultural and 
civic achievements. You have shown your 
dedication to the American way of life by 





urging and aiding Americans of Slovak 
descent to become loyal citizens of this 
* country. ~ 


Although Amiericans first, you are justly 
proud of your Slovak ancestry. Through 
the Slovak League of America, the Americal 
people have become aware and have learn¢d 
to appreciate the noble culture, traditions, 
and achievements of the Slovak nation and 
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is gallant and hard struggle to gain 


om. 
frown orcunatelY, today, the land of your 
ancestors is suffering under the godless 
tyranny of communism. Consequently, 
there is sadness as well as happiness at this 
golden jubilee. But there is also determi- 
nation in this group; a determination to 
fight communism and its conspiracy against 
free humanity. 
On this golden jubilee day, I would like 
to join with the members of this American 
institution im denouncing the tyranny of 


unism; in praying for the freedom . 


of enslaved Slovakia, and in hoping for con- 
tinued success of the Slovak League of 


America. 





To Europe Via Miami 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to state that recently I had 
the opportunity of appearing before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, along with sev- 
eral other members of the Florida dele- 
gation, in behalf of an application of Pan 
American World Airways to connect the 
city of Miami, Fla., with Europe and the 
world beyond. The application of Pan 
American World Airways is without con- 
troversy and is the only one pending for 
approval of this*route from Miami to 
San Juan to Madrid. 

Miami and southern Florida are grow- 
ing faster than dny similar area in the 
United States. Commerce in Florida is 
on the march, and new markets are 
necessary for Florida’s great variety of 
commodities. It is felt that the approval 
of br application will benefit Florida 
greatly. 


The Fort Myers News-Press, one of the. 


outstanding newspapers in my district, 
recently carried an editorial pinpointing 
the great advantages to Florida for certi- 
fication of this route.. I would like to 
have it printed in the Recorp so that it 
might be widely read. 
The editorial follows: 
To Europe Via MiIamt 


A good many people from this area are 


: 
s 
e 
i 
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the Canal Zone providing connections from 
Miami and San Juan. 

Pan American already flies from Lisbon to 
Rome by way of Barcelona and Nice. In 
connection with the new service it proposes 
to fly from Lisbon to Madrid en route to 
Rome and the only opposition has come from 
Trans World Airlines which opposed Pan 
American’s entry into Madrid. The Spanish 
capital is served at present only by TWA. 
But the Spanish Government and Puerto 
Rico are strongly supporting the PAA appli- 
cation. 

There is no United States airline now oper- 
ating over the midocean route although sev- 
eral foreign airlines fly from Latin America 
to Puerto Rico and then across the Atlantic. 
These foreign airlines transport 55,200 pas- 
sengers a year across the mid-Atlantic, by- 
passing the United States. Pan American 
believes that at least 13,590 passengers would 
use its new route in its first year and that 
it would prove so profitable that it would 
operate as a nonsubsidy route and yield 
about $2 million a year profit to apply~ 
against the present subsidy paid for oper- 
ating unprofitable routes in the national in- 
terest. This would be a $2 million saving 
for American taxpayers, and this alone seems 


a strong argument for granting the applica- 


tion. 

Another advantage of this proposed route 
of particular interest to Florida is that it 
also would bring European tourists here. 
Pan American reports that foreign travelers, 
some two-thirds of them Europeans, spent 
approximately $600 million in the United 
States last year, nearly half as much as the 
great throng of Americans spent abroad. 
A direct air route between Miami and Europe 
would bring some of this heavy traffic this 
way. 

In the light of these considerations, plus 
the great advantage it would be to Florid- 
ians to have a direct route to Europe from 
Miami instead of having to go up to New 
York to go abroad, the granting of the PAA 
application for this service appears strongly 
indicated in the public interest. While the 
new PAA route might let TWA in for some 
competition at Madrid, it is to be hoped that 
the CAB will weigh the many other factors 
which call so strongly for the granting of 
the PAA application, 





America’s Walkingest President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the citation presented to former 
President Harry S. Truman on May 17, 
1957, in Kansas City as America’s walk- 
ingest President by 60,000 members of 


_the Boot arid Shoe Workers’ Union, 


AFL-CIO, headed by Mr. John J. Mara. 
The citation was presented as a mark 
of the union’s personal esteem for Presi- 
dent Truman, as well as in recognition 
of Mr. Truman’s widely known penchant 
for frequent walking. It was accom- 
panied by a pair of spiked track shoes 
and a wardrobe of five pairs of shoes. 
Mr. William Scanlan of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, who is a resident 
of Boston, Mass., said the spikes were 
given to help Mr. Truman get around 
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with greater speed to tell more Ameri- 
cans about the Harry S. Truman Library 
in Independence. 

Because of the sentiments expressed 
in the citation, I am including it in toto: 


The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, AFL- 
CIO, presents to Harry S. Truman, America’s 
walkingest President, this tribute in na- 
tional recogriition of his lifelong contribu- 
tion to the merits of walking as the most 
invigorating of exercises. He walked con- 
fidently through the years of war and peace 
in quest of a better world for all. He walked 
alone and with the leaders of the earth. He 
walked squarely into all issues to face them 
with honor. He walked for health, for re- 
laxation, and for spiritual sustenance. His 
step has always been forward. And, with the 
grace of God, may he walk many more years 
among us—the American people whom he 
loves, and who, in turn, love and honor him, 

Presented May 17, 1957. 

JOHN J. MARA, 
President. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Overton Canal Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. ITSCHNER, 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL ITSCHNER: I am writing 
relative to a considerable amount of con- 
fusion which continues to exist over the 
feasibility of the Overton Canal in Louisiana, 

When I first campaigned for a seat in Con- 
gress from the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, I advocated a deep waterway from 
that area to the gulf. The principal question 
remaining in my mind was to seek the best 
route and I have refrained from endorsing 
the Overton Canal because there were sev- 
eral questions in my mind as to its feasibility 
and from an economic standpoint. 

My position with respect to the Overton 
Canal has been one which has brought con- 
siderable criticism upon me. My answer to 
this criticism has been the same, that is, 
I wanted to be sure that the Overton Canal 
was the best answer to the deep waterway 
problem. 

In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, La., 
I gathered the impression that a resurvey 
and a reevaluation of the Overton Canal and 
recently been conducted and that on the 
basis of this resurvey and reevaluation the 
canal had been fully justified and estab- 
lished as the most feasible waterway. Fur- 
ther, it was my understanding, based on your 
speech, that the resurvey and reevaluation 
took into full consideration the possibility 
of using the Red River as an alternative 
waterway. The impression received from 
your speech was that the resurvey and re- 
evaluation definitely justified the Overton 
Canal and established that the Red River was 
not feasible to be used as a deep waterway. 

Subsequent to the Shreveport meeting, 
where I received the impression that the jus- 


tification for the Overton Canal was based 
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on a recent resurvey, I have been criticized 
publicly and in correspondence for appar- 
ently softening my attitude in opposition to 
the Overton Canal. 

Under date of February 20, 1956, I wrote 
to General Hardin, posing several questions, 
to which he replied, in part, as follows: “The 
project as of this date is in the planning 
stage. Since no funds have been made avail- 
able for start of construction, the project 
has been inactive for a number of years 
owing to lack of funds, Planning funds 
were made available for fiscal year 1956, and 
at the present time the cost of the project 
and benefits to be derived therefrom are 
being studied with the view of arriving at a 
current cost-benefit ratio at present price 
levels. This study is nearing completion, 
and as soon as it has been reviewed and 
approved by the Chief of Engineers, I shall 
be pleased to make the results available to 
you.” 

To date, I have not received this infor- 
mation. Now, have they made such a sur- 
vey? Is there such a thing as this resurvey 
and reevaluation? I do not wish to go back 
and use the old House Document 320 survey 
which was made some 10 or 12 years ago, 
as a basis of justification for the Overton 
Canal. I asked for a new evaluation of the 
river and the cost of the canal. I asked 
them to take a new look at the river which 
they said they would do and give me a report 
in January. I have not as yet received this 
report nor a complete answer to My ques- 
tions. 

Now, General Itschner, in order for this 
matter to be clarified and to know just 
exactly where we stand, I would appreciate 
very much receiving the following specific 
information from you: 

1. An appropriation totaling $530,000 was 
voted for the purpose of resurveying and re- 
evaluating the Overton Canal, and also to 
examine the feasibility of the Red River 
serving as a deep-waterway route to the 
gulf. Has this money been used for the 
purpose of reexamining the déep-waterway 
problem with which we are concerned, espe- 
cially the $150,000 which was voted for fiscal 
1957? 


2. In your recent speech before the Red 
River Valley Association in Shreveport, I 
received the impression, and I think others 
did also, that the justification outlined by 
you was based on a recent resurvey and re- 
evaluation and not upon the original justifi- 
cation as set forth in House Document 320, 
80th Congress. I would like to know which 
justification was used in the facts which you 
outlined in your speech. 

3. If the resurvey and reevaluation for 
which this appropriation was recently voted 
has not been completed, please give meé the 
best possible estimate you can as to when 
these further studies are expected to be com- 
pleted. 

Inasmuch as in your speech you said you 
had justified the Overton Canal, and realiz- 
ing that you had spent in the neighborhood 
of $530,000 for this purpose and to evaluate 
the river, I want to know if you were speak- 
ing from a second survey or were you speak- 
ing from the first survey. I said in my speech 
that if and when the Corps of Engineers made 
the second evaluation and it was proven to be 
justified, I would be for it, but to date I have 
not been informed as to whether or not this 
justification is based on a second survey, 
or on the original survey and report, 

I shall appreciate very much your early re- 
sponse to this letter because I find myself in a 
rather embarrassing position and am anxious 
to get the facts regarding this all-important 
matter. 

Thanking you for the attention I know you 
will give this request, and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. S. LONG, 
Member of Congress. 
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Appropriations Item Veto, H. R. 830 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of my statement which 
I submitted today to the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of my bill, H. R. 
830, to provide that for the purpose of 
disapproval by the President each provi- 
of an appropriation bill shall be 
considered a separate bill: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mouturtes, Democrat, New YorkK, BEFrors THE 
Hovse Jupiciany COMMITTEE, May 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, thank you for this opportunity to 

submit to this honorable committee my 
views on the subject of the principle of the 
item veto of appropriation bills generally 

and in support of my own bill, H. R. 830 

specifically. 

To me it is inconceivable that our Found- 
ing Fathers, at any time during the consti- 
tutional debate on the veto power, could 
have visualized the magnitude and com- 
plexity of today’s appropriation problems. 


tion of the fate of legislative measures. 
This is a basic point and may be deter- 
minative of the power of Congress to provide 
an item veto by statutory action. 
Since the ad of the 
no one has 


i 


be vested in a Congress of the United States” 
and, under article I, section 8, clause 18, the 
Congress shall have power “to make all laws 
which shall be and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers.” 
“Whenever, therefore, a question arises con- 
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(Constitution, art. I, sec. 9, cl. 7; State of 
Ohio vy. U. S. (1946) , 65 F. Supp. 776, 780.) 
In view of the incredible magnitude ang 
complexity of the financial operations of oy, 
Government, the Houses of Congress, acting 
under their responsibility to the citizens jp 
the operation of exercising their constity. 
tional powers of spending the taxes wisely 
and well, are entirely within their constity. 
tional powers to employ legislative methods 
that will best enable the Chief Executive t, 
perform his function of recommending lay; 


a wise and vetoing laws considereq 


By presenting appropriation legislation jp 
the form and manner prescribed in my bill, 
H. R. 830, we are not delegating our legis. 
lative authority to appropriate, since Con. 
gress must act finally upon the legislation. 
Instead, we are employing as an incident to 
the exercise of Our express power to appro. 
priate, a device made necessary by the 
growth of this Nation. 

There is nothing in our Constitution ang 
nothing in good reason or logic which should 
prevent the from adopting a rule 
(even though not binding on a subsequent 
Congress) providing, as my bill does, that 
every part of an appropriation bil! should 
be considered and treated, for veto purposes, 
as a separate bill. 

It is my firm belief that a provision could 
be written into every appropriation bil! so 


There can be no doubt that the result 
sought could be obtained by insisting that 
— separate item be the subject of a single 

For the sake of expeditious action, we put 
many items in one bill. 

The Congress can, if it so desires, direct 
that, for veto purposes, each item be treated 
as @ separate bill. The Congress would still 
retain the right to override each veto. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege 
of presenting my views. . 





Scars of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. -Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial of the la 
Grange Citizen, a newspaper published 
in the Fourth District of Illinois, which I 
have the honor to represent. This edi- 
torial is entitled “Scars of Democracy” 
and deals in a most intelligent and sen- 
sible manner with the wounds that are 
often left after a political campaign. 
This editorial follows: 

Scars or DEMOCRACY 

The privilege of free elections, free choice 

expressed in the secret ballot, is cited re- 





” peatedly as the keystone of democracy. 


That the ballot is also democracy's most 
deceptive trep, and a source of disrupting 
forces are facts not recognized as generally 
as they ought to be. The wounds that sr 
inflicted in the heat of the campaigns leave 
scars and tender areas which are slow to heal 
use they are wounds to pride and con 
* and cherished hopes. ’ 
fact that many people do patch UP 
scars and wounds, and do work t& 
again is one of the amazing and !aud- 
features of democracy. The proportion 
people in a community who can take e 
graciously, and can accept victory wi‘) 


8 
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out being obnoxious determines the relative 
narmony of community life. 

A saving grace in democracy is the fact 
that there are many persons who forgive 
and try to forget. They are persons who 

that campaign eagerness prompts 
some people to say and do things that create 
pitterness amd rancor. They know that 
in every contested election there are per- 
sons who, lacking sound reasons to support 


' their side, use innuendo and faked issues 


to bolster their arguments. 

Even where the issues are fought out 
straightforward and the battle is open and 
ponest opponents resent the thick skulled 
reluctance of the other side to admit’ it is 
vqnere morals are not involved, and high 
principles are not violated citizens can serve 
their community, and also themselves, best 
py not only admitting that the majority 
determines, but also that once an election 
is held personal animosities and resentments 
should be minimized. 

In communities where the bitternesses of 
one election are piled onto the next, eventu- 
ally the pyramid of prejudices, and the de- 
sires for vengeance and retaliation become 
too great to surmount. Then democracy 
preaks down completely, and free elections 
become travesties and farcical. 





Interstate Action Needed To Curb “Gretna 
Greens” in Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a family 
court judge at Nashville, Tenn., the 
Honorable Benson Trimble, has focused 
attention. upon a situation existing in 
Southern States that points up the need 
for uniform marriage laws over the Na- 
tion. Two great daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the capital city of Tennessee, 
the Nashville Banner and the Nashville 
Tennessean, have impressively and 
forcefully pointed up the circumstance 
that Judge Trimble described as a 
“blight on society and nothing short of 
criminal.” S 

This young jurist calls attention to the 
fact that in 18 days this family court 
has had before it between 20 and 30 
divorce cases involving youngsters 
marrying too young in notorious mar- 
riage mills in Mississippi and Georgia. 

These editorials are timely and good. 
The Banner entitled its column “Mar- 
riage Mills Demand Interstate Action” 
and the Tennesseean editorial is headed 
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propriate action would follow to stamp 
out this unholy blight. 

In the meantime, I wish to call to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States this circumstance presented by 
Judge Trimble. It may ultimately be 
necessary to debate the matter before the 
Congress, since these child marriages 
are interstate in character. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
MARRIAGE MILLS DEMAND INTERSTATE ACTION 


Conscience assuredly backs the urgent ap- 
peal of Judge Benson Trimble for surround- 
ing States to act against notorious “marriage 
mills” whose patrons are chiefly children. 
He addressed that request to the Governors 
of Mississippi and Georgia because it is the 
“Gretna Greens” within those boundaries 
that are the worst offenders. 

Davidson County knows, as does all of 
middle Tennessee. Underage young people 
by the dozens—over the years—have been 
involved. 

The Banner repeatedly has called attention 
to this unsavory business, and authorities 
within. the States themselves have con- 
demned the operation which makes a com- 
mercial enterprise out of the tying of the 
matrimonial knot. 

Judge Trimble, even in the short time his 
family-relations court has been functioning, 
has witnessed a tragic parade of heartbreak 
cases. stemming from these quickie mar- 
riages; particularly those of children. He 
has recited a number of them in urging au- 
thorities of the States involved to do some- 
thing about it. 

It isn’t, The Banner repeats, a new sub- 
ject. It is a situation that should have been 
corrected by law a long time ago. 

The States know it. The legislatures of 
Mississippi and Georgia have entertained 
proposals—and good recommendations to 
strengthen the statutes in question have 
been presented. Yet for one reason or an- 
other the abuses coritinue. 

Conscience is not something on which an 
area or a community has a monopoly. It is 
interstate. Mutual effort by the States, for 
a uniform code, stringently enforced, could 
end the racket and put these marriage mills 
out of business. 

Judge Trimble has added the judicial voice 
to this appeal, backing it with facts to which 
no State can in conscience close its eyes. . 

The deplorable situation described cannot 
be ended by less than interstate action—an 
exercise by each state of its requisite respon- 
sibility. Corrective steps merit the best ac- 
tion these governors and all law-enforcement 
authorities can give it, 


{From the Nashville Tennessean of May 24, 


1957] 
SEND Marryin’ Sam Back TO FUNNIES 


Only 18 days have passed since Davidson 
County’s new family court conducted its first 
formal session and already between 20 to 30 
divorce cases involving youngsters married 
too young in the matrimonial mills of Co- 
rinth, Miss., and Rossville, Ga., have crossed 
the docket of Judge Benson Trimble. 

This circumstance was properly categor- 
ized by the jurist when he termed it “a 
blight on society and nothing short of crim- 
inal.” We would heap a similar indictment 
upon the people responsible for it. 

Too often, the well-known happenings at 
Rossville and Corinth have been brushed 
aside as merely “a wicked system” about 
which little can be done. One is reminded 
that wicked systems are the creation of 
wicked people, and in this instance the 
creators are a group of greedy Marryin’ 
Sams more interested in a dollar than in the 
future happiness of young people. 
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The perpetrators of such a system as this 
would, and do, pervert the holiness of wed- 
lock—for a price. 

Before our family court was instituted, 
Davidson County was treading on the verge 
of becoming a divorce mill. And while not 
all divorces, obviously, can be traced to these 
two communities, there is something rotten 
in Denmark—or Mississippi and Georgia— 
when 20 to 30 can be so traced within 18 
days. 

This community’s plea joins that of Judge 
Trimble, therefore, when he calls upon Gov- 
ernors J. P. Coleman of Mississippi and Mar- 
vin Griffin of Georgia to smash quickly a pair 
of marriage mills which are doing little else 
but mangle the lives of “children.” 

Since repeated similar pleas have netted 
no corrections, though, perhaps a better an- 
swer would lie in Judge Trimble’s request of 
United States Representative J. CarLTon 
Loser that he introduce legislation in Con- 
gress setting up a uniform marriage law. 

Marryin’ Sam may have a place in the 
funny papers. He has no place in serious 
society. 





Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener to 
11th Congressional District Chapter of 
Postmasters, Rutherfordto. , N. C., May 
25, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Congressman Basi. L. WuItT- 
ENER, delivered an address to the 11th 
Congressional District Chapter of the 
North Carolina Postmasters Association 
at a meeting in Rutherfordton, N. C., 
on Saturday, May 25, 1957. 

This address by our distinguished col- 
league points up some of the principal 
problems faced by the Congress and the 
Nation in the postal-service field. His 
address follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Basit L. WHITENER TO 1liTtTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT CHAPTER OF PosT- 
MASTERS, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C., May 25, 
1957 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I accepted the very generous invitation to 
speak to the postmasters of the llth Con- 
gressional District tonight. 

Your branch of the Government has been 
in the news in a very substantial way in 
recent days. As we tonight have a common 
interest in the postal service and its future 
of service to our people, it is fitting that 
we should think together on some of the 
problems ich face you as postmasters and 
your elec representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

There is much debate today about your 
service. This debate seems to revolve around 
two propositions. First: What is@roper pol- 
icy under which to view post office cpera- 
tion? Is it primarily a public service which 
should not be expected to produce revenues 
to cover its cost? Or, secondly, is it an or- 


ganization which, in spite of its public serv- 
ice aspects, should cover as much of its costs 
as can be covered? 

When we resolve those basic questions we 
then begin to feach the point at which a 
decision can be made by the people and their 
representatives. 
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A brief glance at the history of your serv- 
ice is essential to an understanding of the 
development of the postal policy of the 
United States. Time will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of the various historical 
developments in the postal service, but I 
think that in a few minutes we can run 
down some of the major steps in its devel- 
opment. 

The Congress has always recognized that 
the provision of the postal service is a neces- 
sary function of Government. It has always 
attempted to maintain low postal rates but 
has constantly increased services, regardless 
of deficits. 

The Continental Congress, in 1775, estab- 
lished postal services, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin was named as the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Continental Congress said: “The 
present critical situation in the Colonies 
renders it highly necessary that ways and 
means * * * be devised for the speedy and 
secure conveyance of intelligence from one 
end of the continent to the other.” 

During the period of the Continental Con- 
gress, between 1775 and 1778, very little 
postal revenue was received, and the cost of 
the service was met by the Treasury. 

In prepuring the Articles of Confederation 
it was set forth that Congress was “expressly 
forbidden’* to raise more revenues than 
would meet the expenses of the service. It 
appears on the face of this provision that a 
deficit was not prohibited but a surplus was 
not to be permitted. 

In 1787 the writers of our Constitution 
provided in article I that: “The Congress 
shall have power * * * to establish post 
offices and post roads.” The Constitution is 
silent about expenditures and revenue poli- 
cies of the postal service. 

Initially, Congress attempted to provide 
postal services which would pay their own 
cost. By the Act of February 20, 1792, the 
Postmaster General was authorized to enter 
into contracts for carrying the mails, “Pro- 
vided, That no such contract shall be made 
to the diminution of the revenue of the 
general post office.’ Congress further pro- 
vided that any surplus at the end of the 
year was to be applied against future de- 
ficiencies. 

Again, in 1794, Co passed an act 
which read: “That it shall be lawful for the 
Postmaster General to provide for the car- 
riage of a mail on any road on which a stage 
wagon or other stage carriage shall be estab- 
lished, on condition that the expense thereof 
shall not exceed the revenue thence arising”’. 

In 1797 Congress liberalized its policy by 
continuing all money-losing postal routes ex- 
cept one “which shall not, after the second 
year, from its establishment, have produced 
one-third of the expense of carrying the 
mails on the same.” : 

In 1814 Congress further relaxed the policy 
by stating that a postal route be established 
“to the courthouse of any county which is 
now, or may hereafter be, established in any 
of the States or Territories of the United 
States, and shall not or will not other- 
wise be accommodated with the mail”. 

In 1851 Congress made a real break with 
the old policy of making the postal service 
pay its way. 

In that year Congress stated: “That no 
post office now in existence shall be discon- 
tinued, nor shall the mail service on any 
mai! route im any of the States or Territories 
be discontinued or diminished, in conse- 
quence of any diminution of the revenues 
* * * and it shall be the duty of the 
Postmaster General to establish new post 
offices, and place the mail service on any 
new mail routes established, or that may 
hereafter be established, in the same man- 
ner as though this Act had not passed.” 

The Act of 1851 further ordered that 
weekly newspapers be carried through the 
mails free of charge to subscribers within 
the county of their publication. 
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Sucteeding Postmasters General alter- 
nately supported and condemned the service- 
first, revenue-last, policy provided for by the 

Nevertheless, 


1855. The uniform rate of postage for all 
like mail, regardless of distance transmitted, 
was established in 1863. Free delivery of 
mail in cities began in 1868. The money 
order system was established in 1864. Con- 
ee ee ee 
1 


In the Act of 1879 Congress established the 
classifications of mail matter which are still 
in effect. Special delivery services and.a 2- 
cent letter mail were provided in 1885. 
Funds were provided for rural free delivery 
in 1896. ; 

The fact that there were deficits in postal 
operations did not prevent these new func- 
tions and lower rates from being established. 

1910 brought about the authorization of 
the Postal Savings System. - Parcel post was 
authorized in 1912 and air mail loomed 
upon the horizon in 1918. 

During World War I the Government used 
the post-office organization to sell war sav- 
ings certificates and thrift stamps. Enemy 
aliens were registered by the Department. 
Third- and fourth-class served 


as recruiting officers for the Army, Navy, end 


Marine Corps. 

Postal notes were inaugurated as a service 
in the Post Office in 1945. The air letter 
sheet in 1947 and the air parcel post in 
1948 became further services of the post 
office. ; 
During World War II the Post Office De- 
partment had other. wartime services. It 
sold war bonds and stamps and automobile 
tax stamps. It registered aliens and carried 
mail from soldiers without charge. 

During the first 50 years of operation the 
Post Office Department earned reasonable 
surpluses. But from 1841 until the present 
it has only experienced surpluses in 12 years. 

Postal surpluses were checked in 1845 by 

the reduction of rates and the extension of 
postal service. The surpluses of 1849, 1850, 
and 1851 disappeared when the mail rate 
was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half 
ounce. Surpluses appeared again in 1882 
and 1884, and the letter rate was dropped 
first, 2 cents per half ounce and then to 2 
cents per ounce, 
“ On other occasions the opportunities to 
earn a profit have been foregone in order to 
expand the service along new and often costly 
lines. Railroad mail was established as soon 
as the locomotive proved workable. 

In the interest of popular education, the 
postal service has subsidized newspapers and 
magazines by distributing them at less than 


cost. In addition to subsidizing the rail-° 


roads, it has subsidized airlines during their 
periods of development by ‘the grants of 
more-than-cost mail contracts. From the 
close of the Civil War until 1936, mail sub- 
sidies contributed greatly to maintaining 
the American merchant marine fleet. 

It is in this historical setting that we find 
ourselves as we look to our postal service in 
1957 and future years. 

It must be in the light of the lessons in 
history that we determine whether presently 
existing legislation to increase postal rates 
shall be approved. 

To be sure, the first step to be taken in 
determining this whole problem is that of 
reaching a decision on the question of the 
proper post-office policy of this Nation. 

I feel strongly that the service aspect 
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But I do feel equally strong that the Post 
Office Department should be run as econom). 
with as much business acumey, as 

of ‘a private business. 
us to the recent outcries that 
from our present Postmaster 
reference to the attitude o; 
matters of appropriation. 
the public a distorted pic. 
the financial provisions which th. 
made for the operation of this 

ch of our Government. 

The proposed budget for 1958 calle for 
an appropriation of $3,250,000,000 for the 
postal service. When a hearing was con. 
cluded by the Committee of 
the House of Representatives it was deter. 
mined that this figure could be reduceg by 
$58 million. Thereupon, the committee rec. 
ommended an appropriation of $3,192,000 . 
000. You have perhaps been led to believe 
that this was an unwarranted cut in the 
funds for Postmaster General Summerfield’; 
Department during the fiscal year of 1959 

But that is far from true. 


mittee was $3,192,000,000, an increase of 
$207,660,000 above the appropriations ayaijj- 
able to the Post Office Department in 1957. 

So, you see, my friends, the Congress has 
dealt very generously with the Post Office 
Department. 

My chief concern with the recent outbursts 
of the Postmaster General is that it tends to 
destroy the esprit de corps which has been so 
high among the 500,000 postal workers in 
some 41,000 post offices throughout the Na- 
tion. You and I, as officials in the Govern- 
ment, owe a duty to prevent this demoraliza- 
tion of a great service. 

Nothing can break down the morale of 
our postal workers more quickly than a 
hodgepodge of false economy. We are all 
interested in saving the’ taxpayers money 
and giving our citizens their mail sooner and 
oftener. 

- But, it seems to me, that there is room for 
grave doubt as to whether the alleged econ- 
omies introduced from on top are, in fact, 
economies. I fear that there is a basic in- 
capacity of some of our top-rank planners 
to understand the problems confronting the 
peeniens and mail carriers of our Na- 


What are some of these highly advertised 
alleged economies? There are many of them 
that we could discuss, but I will limit my 
remarks to just two of them. 

The first that comes to my mind is this 
sudden penchant of the Postmaster General 
for little gasoline junk teys called scooters. 

These are %-ton, 3-wheeled, covered- 
type vehicles. Except for the fact that they 
delight the children of a neighborhood, and 
serve as an extra provocation for barking and 
biting dogs, they constitute—for the mail 
earrier—nothing but a cumbersome nui- 
sance. That, it seems tO me, is one of the 
demoralizing factors in a great segment of 
the post-office personnel. - 

These men do not want the scooters be- 
cause they are a hindrance rather than 4 
help. I am told by those who have used 
them that they would much prefer walking 
with their mail bags to the use of these 
gasoline go-carts. They just are not suitable 
for house-to-house delivery in congested 


areas. 

But what is the Post Office Department 
doing about this situation? There are. as 1 
speak to you, 300 of these contraptions now 
in service. 

But more alarming, is the fact that the 
Department proposes to purchase some 1,500 
more of them. 

These ridiculous comic pieces of apparatus 
cost upward of $917.50 apiece. Some cost 
one or two hundred dollars less. 

Eighteen hundred of these 3-wheeled 
monstrosities at almost $1,000 apiece seem 
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ar graver error in the adminis- 
tration of the Post Office Department during 
the past year is one which I prefer not to 
refer to as @ “folly.” It is rather to be called 


that completely 
cept that the postal service is a public serv- 


ithe tragedy of which I apeak is the dis- 
continuance of no less than 713 of our 14,185 
fourth-class post offices in the United States. 
By cutting down the postal service for 
scattered segments of the American people 
through the elimination of their fourth- 
class post-office facilities and calling it an 
economy is just about the worst possible 
misuse of power. 

The removal from the service of 713 fourth- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of our Toledo teachers are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Mr. Brendan Sexton, of De- 
troit, the director of education for the 
international union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agriculture Implement 
Workers of America, an affiliate of the 
United Automobile Workers, made the 
following address at the annual dinner 
held recently by the Toledo Chapter, 
AFT. 

Mr. Sexton’s speech reviewed the out- 
standing role of the teacher in today’s 
society and evaluated the pressures 
brought to bear on organized teachers as 
well as the role of the Union in helping 
teachers receive new recognition for 
their service. I respectfully commend 
this address to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH BY BRENDAN SEXTON AT ANNUAL DIN- 
NER OF TOLEDO CHAPTER, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, Fepruary 9, 1957 


I am glad to be here to help you celebrate 
this 24th anniverstary of your union. 

Your union is, as you know, even older 
than most of the great and large industrial 
unions. My own union, the UAW, is just 
this month’ celebrating the 20th anni- 
versary of the sit-down strikes which occured 
at Flint and other industrial cities, and 
which led to the signing of the first union 
agreement with the General Motors Corp. 

I am told that here in Toledo a substan- 
tial majority of the teachers in the public 
school system belong to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. This is as it should be. 
I am also told that you face the same kind 
of opposition faced by’ unionized teachers in 
other communities, from those who argue 
that joining a union amounts to unpro- 
fesional conduct for a teacher. 

Now, I have never been able to understand 
just what it is that membership in a union 
has to do with professional conduct. It has 
been, and is, my view that whether or not a 
teacher is truly professional is determined by 
the teacher’s conduct and show of ability in 
the classroom, rather than by his attitude 
toward the question of unionism. 

The argument, it seems to me, is sense- 
less. At the time of his death, so I am in- 
formed, Arturo Toscanini had been a mem- 
ber of a union, the American Federation of 
Musicians for something like thirty or forty 
years. Like Toscanini, Jascha Heifetz, Artur 
Rubinstein, Yehudi Menuhin and others of 
similar artistic stature are members of the 
same union. I hardly think that the most 
ardent defender of the National Education 
Association’s argument that unionism for 
teachers is not consonant with professional- 
ism, would also be willing to argue that the 
men I have mentioned are not professional, 


though they have belonged to a union. In 


fact, almost all the great figures in the per- 
forming arts are members of trade unions, 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
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In the newspaper world most of the great 
writers, and many leading editors and 
columnists are now, or have been members 
of the American Newspaper Guild. The guild 
is a very militant union, and has been able 
to carry through strikes without injuring its 
members’ professional status or reputation. 

The founder of the American Newspaper 
Guild, Heywood Broun, was the- most 
thoroughly professional of newspapermen. 
Those who remember him will testify that 
he was certainly one of the greatest figures 
in the history of American journalism— 
and certainly one of the greatest craftsmen 
of all time. 

Teachers, more than most any other group 
in our society, should feel kinship with the 
organized labor movement. The modern 
educational system owes much to the organ- 
ized workers. The American labor movement 
of the 1820's and the 1830's played a leading 
role in the development of the first public 
schools. 

Horace Mann, who has been called “the 
father of American public education,” is said 
to have credited the early labor movement 
with having been the most important com- 
munity bulwark in the struggle for the de- 
velopment of a system of free and universal 
public education. 

Labor parties in Pennsylvania. New York, 
and other centers emblazoned upon their 
banners the demand for free public schools. 
These parties, which sometimes won limited 
electoral victories, later helped form the 
Jacksonian coalition which did so much to 
democratize our Nation and to extend to all 
the people a degree of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Furthermore, education and labor have 
enemies in common. Historically, at every 
level of our society, the labor movement has 
supported demands for extension of educa- 
tional opportunities. (A responsible union 
cannot do otherwise, since, obviously, it is 
the children of trade unionists who are most 
likely to suffer if public educational oppor- 
tunities are restricted, and who will benefit 
most from the extension and expansion of 
such opportunities.) 

If you check the records of your State 
legislators and Members of the Federal Con- 
gress you will discover in the records of 
some individual members a pattern of op- 
position to the extension of education and 
support of antilabor legislation. Con- 
versely, you will find, I know, that legisla- 
tors who support measures which are de- 
signed to improve the education system, are 
generally the same legislators who oppose 
legislation designed to restrict the activities 
of the labor movement. 

In fact, if I were a betting man, I would 
offer to make a series of wagers based upon 
this generalization and I know they would 
return me a significant sum of money. If 
we took the membership roll of the Con- 
gress and marked those names, in both 
Houses, who were Members in 1946 when 
the Taft-Hartley was adopted, and still Mem- 
bers last year when Federal aid to edu- 
cation was defeated, and then made bets 
that every man who supported Taft-Hart- 
ley also opposed Federal aid to education, I 
could clean up quite a bundle of money at 
the rate of a $5 bet per Member. I 
wouldn’t win every bet—but my profit mar- 
gin would be great. 

Of course, not every businessman is an 
enemy of education—and not every union- 
ist is a friend; but, on balance, the labor 
movement has demonstrated that its sup- 
port is a lot more vigorous and trustworthy 
than is that of the business community. 

Mr. Cola G. Parker, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in his 
inauguration speech to the delegates attend- 
ing the national convention of that organ- 
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ization, in which he said: “Creeping social- 
ism is now walking. A hundred years ago, 
Karl Marx set down 10 ways to communism, 
from the abolition of poverty in the land, to 
free education for ail in public schools, 
When you check them off, you'll find we are 
already well on our way to the achievement 
of the Communist state as blueprinted by 
Marx.” 

It has not occurred to Mr. Parker that 
perhaps Marx took this idea from the United 
States, rather than the reverse. The Com- 
munist Manifesto in which Marx set out 
this program was published in 1848, by 
which time the American free public edu- 
cation system al y had been established. 
Many of the newly admitted States already 
had included in their constitutions provi- 
sions calling for the establishment of free 
public schools. 

Article 10 of the constitution of my own 
State of Michigan, which was adopted in 
1835, 13 years prior to the appearance of 
Marx’s manifesto, provided for the estab- 
lishment of (a) “perpetual funds for support 
of schools * * * the legislature shall en- 
courage by all suitable means the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, and agricultural 
improvement. ‘The proceeds of all lands that 
have been, or hereafter may be granted by 
the United States to this State for support 
of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or 
disposed of, shall be and remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which, together with 
the rents of all such unsold lands, shall be 
inviolably appropriated to the support of 
schools throughout the State.” 

Though I cannot quote from it, I am sure 
that the constitution of the State of Ohio 
includes a similar provision. 

The supplements to the Northwest Ord- 
nance, which were promulgated 1 year later 
in 1836, provided for the allocation of sec- 
tion 16 of the land of every township granted 
to the States for the use of schools, as well 
as for the allocation of additional lands in 
Michigan for university purposes. 

Mr. Parker's reference is history stood on 
fts head, but it does serve to give an insight 
into the actual opinions of-the NAM. His- 
torically, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has opposed the extension of the 
free public education system. In recent 
years, the NAM has been at great pains to 
pretend to an interest in the schools. But 
if any branch of the NAM has endorsed a 
single specific recommendation which would 
have given the schools more adequate finan- 
cial assistance, then it has succeeded in 
keeping such support secret—at any rate, 
from me. 

On the other hand, on countless oceasions, 
State and local manufacturing associations, 
more or less allied with the NAM or with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, have 
opposed efforts to increase funds available 
for the school support. And the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as such, to- 
gether with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, continues in vigorous opposition 
to Federal aid to education. 

Every civilization, it is said, carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. There is 
considerable evidence indicating that we may 
be destroying our own civilization from 
within by failing to support the educational 
system which has given it life and vigor. 

More than any other single factor, the 
education system of this country has con- 
tributed to the growth and development not 
only of democracy, but of the great economic 
machine from which we all derive so much 
benefit. A great many Americans say, and 
some apparently believe, that America is the 
last and only remaining bulwark of democ- 
racy throughout the world. The United 
States, in fact, is not the only remaining 
democracy. 

Just across the river from my own home 
city of Detroit we can visit a great nation 
which in every way is as democratic as our 
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own. Canadians, as do citizens of other 
nations which comprise the British Com- 
monwealth, live in a society democratic in 
form and in fact. In Europe, there still 
exist a number of democratic nations. As 
a nation, what sets us apart is not the demo- 
cratic form of our government, nearly so 
much as the fact that here, more than in 
any other country in the history of the 
world, we have come closest to affording free 
and equal educational opportunity to all of 
our citizens. 

Without the vast network of public grade 
schools, high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, we could not have built in this country 
the great scientific community from which 
so much of our material progress derives. 

Whatever contribution the captains of 
industry, the leaders of the free enterprise 
system may have made toward the develop- 
ment of our economic substance, their con- 
tribution does not compare with the con- 
tribution made by the “longhairs and egg- 
heads” living in the scientific communities 
at our State universities. All modern tech- 
nological advance, in fact, derives from prior 
scientific work carried on at such places as 
Ohio State University, the University of 
Michigan, the University of California and 
other State-supported educational institu~- 
tions. 

Furthermore, the technologists and engi- 
neers whom we have produced in such pro- 
fusion are, by and large, also products of our 
free public education system. 

Always, we have produced the greatest 
pool of skilled and technically competent 
labor that has been available to any indus- 
trial system throughout the world. There is 
some evidence that in the current period, we 
may be losing to the Soviet Union the race 
to develop scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians. But up until now, we have kept far 
ahead of all others, and we have been able 
to do so only because of our education sys- 
tem. Our great material power and abund- 
ance is, in the very largest measure, due to 
the fact that we have had a flourishing and 
strong educational system. 

If I have any complaint with teachers, it 
is that they have been too timid in their 
claims upon our society. They have failed to 
make clear how great has been their contri- 
bution in the deyelopment of America’s 
great material strength. They have failed to 
make clear how important and indispensable 
is their contribution to the health and vigor 
of American democratic society. 

We all know that for a democratic society, 
education becomes increasingly important 
with each passing year. The gap between 
the amount of knowledge possessed by the 
best educated man and the amount pos- 
sessed by the least educated man continues 
to grow. As our civilization grows more 
complex, the problems with which its citi- 
zenry must deal also becomes more difficult 
and more complex. If we are to continue to 
have a genuinely democratic society, this 
gap must be closed, or at any rate narrowed, 
so that large numbers, rather than small 
numbers, of citizens are competent to make 
decisions dealing with the extremely difficult 
problems we confront as a people. 

Yes; each year we allow thousands of our 
most intelligent young men and young wo- 
men to go on the educational scrapheap. 
One of the saddest measures of the inade- 
quacies of our educational system is the per- 
centage of dropouts before the completion of 


all schooling which the individual is capable - 


of absorbing. 

The Commission on Human Resources In 
-Advanced Training has estimated that of 
those high school students with an IQ of 
more than 130, only 56 percent go to college, 
and only 47 percent graduate. 

If we drop slightly on the scale to those 
with IQ’s of 120 or more, only 47 percent 
go to college, and only about 37 percent 
graduate. Yet, the Armed Forces regard all 
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with an IQ of 110 or higher as fit materia) 
for Officer’s Candidate Schools. : 

If you apply these percentages to the co). 
lege-age population, which is defined by the 
Bureau of Census as 18 to 24 years of age 
you find that there are, in round numbers. 
about 2,300,000 young people in this age 
group. Of this number, only slightly more 
than 1,100,000 will enter college, and only 
slightly more than 410,000 will earn degrees, 
This represents a loss of nearly 2 million 
young people with IQ’s higher than 120 who 
do not complete college. 

Ina very great many cases, these more 
brilliant young people fail to enter or remain 
in college simply because they cannot afford 
to pay their way. 

It seems pretty clear that no amount of 
private assistance is going to remedy this 
situation. The amount of money needed to 
insure equal educational opportunities for 
all these young people is so great that it can 
be met only by governmental action. 

Now, more than ever, we need the services 
of ah education system which we have |et 
fall into disgraceful disrepair because we 
have lacked the courage and the will to face 
up to our needs. 

Teachers, out of their timidity, have faileq 
to make demands appropriate to their situa- 
tion. Average increases of not less than 
$1,000 a year are needed if teachers’ income: 
in this country are to be raised to the pro- 
fessional standards which teachers should 
enjoy. Teachers should cease comparing 
themselves with factory workers. Teachers 
are professionals, as are doctor and lawyers, 
and they are entitled to be paid as profes. 
sionals. 

It is commonplace for some people to say 
that much of the satisfaction of teaching 
comes to the dedicated teacher in the form 
of psychological rewards for work well done. 
Undoubtedly, this is true, but much the 
same kind of reward comes to the dedicated 
doctor who performs his job well. Yet, we 
do not ask the dedicated doctor to work for 
the kind of wages paid téachers in our society. 

A nation in which millions of people are 
wealthy enough to have. two television sets 
in their homes, is a nation wealthy enough 
to provide adequate educational opportunity 
for its children. 

When America was primarily an agricul- 
tural country, @ man’s wealth and his in- 
come were closely related to the land he 
owned, and the tax levied on its value seemed 
to be a logical way to meet the needs of 
government. 

Purthermore, the major benefits which 
government rendered very largely related to 
the protection of property from fire and 
theft, and the increase of its value through 
the building of roads, sewage systems, and 
the like. As our Nation has become indus- 
trialized and urbanized, wealth and income 
have taken on new forms. The basic wealth 
of the Nation resides in its capacity to pro- 
duce, and is a result of rising productivity, 
which is very quickly transformed into in- 
come—private and corporate. 

The only agency which can effectively tax 
and distribute this increasing wealth is the 
Federal Government, through the operation 
of the Federal income-tax laws. The 
amounts of money needed to develop our 
education system do not seem so enormous 
if we consider the fact that, as a result of 
periodic declines in our economy, we often 
lose mere than enough money to make up 
our educational deficits. For example, 45 4 
result of the decline which began in late 
1953, continue through 1954, we lost, it 
is est ted, more than $30 billion of 
wealth as a result of underemployment. 

If we maintain full employment and adopt 
wise social policies with respect to the dis- 
tribution of our national wealth, we 4% 
underwrite the elimination of every social 
inequity in our Nation. Our national 
product during the year 1956, reached about 
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greedy would say that, as a Nation, we are 
not in a position to establish and maintain 
decent schools in every community through- 

out the country. 
The game people who often oppose grant- 
financial assistance to the 


our 
rant against the individual juvenile delin- 
quent and will ascribe to the schools much 
of the responsibility to the alleged rise in 
juvenile crime. -Yet, all of us know that 
much can be done to ameliorate the effects 
of juvenile delinquency merely by reducing 
class size, and by increasing counseling and 
visiting teacher services. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that a neglected, misunderstood child 
who may be a candidate for juvenile delin- 
quency at age 16 will likely go unnoticed 
and uncared for in a classroom with 38 or 40 
children. Whereas he might be noticed and 
saved by a talented teacher in a clossroom 
with a student population of reasonable 
size; where a teacher would be able to give 
each child the amount of individual atten- 
tion needed and deserved. 

Only the most shortsighted will say that, 
as a Natiofffwe cannot afford to do this. Ac- 


by the United States Department of Com- 
merce and in the Survey of Cur- 
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The Army and Navy Hespital at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., is the best physical plant of any 
Army hospital in the United States. 
This positive statement was made by the 
Surgeon General of the Army. At that 
time he said that: it was the second best 
hospital the Army operated anywhere in 
the world. The only one better was the 
new hospital in Honolulu. Our inquiry 
has revealed that this new installation 
cost somewhere between fifty and seventy 
million dollars. Following this state- 
ment the Army Surgeon General reite- 
rated that the Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs was the best hospital 
facility he had in the country. It cer- 
tainly is difficult to understand why the 
best hospital™facility would be closed. 
From a purely good business standpoint, 
in any business where there are multiple 
operations, when there is apparent over- 
production, busimess does not close the 
best operating unit it has. 

Unlike the conception that some 
people may have, who are not personally 
familar with the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital, it is not the same building that was 
erected in 1870. At that time the hos- 
pital. was built here as the first Army 
general hospital: because of the strategic 
central location and+because it afforded 
the Army the use of the famous hot 
mineral baths. The present hospital 
was built in 1933 and is a complete inte- 
grated, modern “‘general” hospital. It is 
almost identical to the basic unit at 
Fitzsimons and Brooke and is larger 
than the latter. It is not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, a glorified bathhouse 
as some of you May have been led to 
believe. The hospital has had excep- 
tionally good care and looks even newer 
than itis. Modern air conditioning and 
other improvements have been installed 
within the past 3 years. The instru- 
ments and installed medical and surgical 
equipment are of the very finest, equal 
to those at Walter Reed or Bethesda. 

The second point, and one which seems 
of utmost importance, is the strategic 
location of the hospital. Unlike most 
Army hospitals which are located in 
coastal areas, the Army and Navy Hospi- 
tal is located in the interior central por- 
tion of the United States with natural 
protection. The Department of Defense 
has quite appropriately been asking de- 
fense industries to move some of their 
operations off the coast. In fact, some 
airplane manufacturers have been told 
that in order to be eligible for future 
contracts, their point of manufacture 
will have to be off the coast and out of 
potential attack areas. In addition, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has been urging the maintenance of in- 
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terior deferise areas which can be used in 
event of coastal attack. Even here in 
the city of Washington, a huge under- 
ground retreat area has been provided 
away from the present area to which the 
nerve center of our Federal Government 
can be dispersed. If it makes sense, and 
we think it does, to think of defense in 
terms of safeguarding war production 
and other Government operations, then 
it also makes sense to provide for rela- 
tively safe hospital care of military per- 
sonnel. In Hot Springs, Ark., the Army 
and Navy Hospital can be maintained 
and operated with a moderate number of 
patients and at the same time be the 
center in which additional hundreds can 
be cared for overnight. The hospital 
alone cared for as many as 1,777 patients 
at one time during World War II. In 
addition, 3 hotels were taken over as a 
redistribution center which cared for 
some 2,000 personnel at one time. This 
is only the beginning of potential use. 
There are approximately 300 hotels, 
motels, and apartments which provide 
accommodations for 37,000 in this resort 
at one time. These can be made avail- 
able if and when needed. This hospital 
can be expanded from 250 to 2,500 beds 
overnight. It could be made the medical 
treatment center for up to 30,000 beds. 
There is no other military or industrial 
organization that would be competing 
for expanded facilities in the event of 
mobilization. The Army and Navy Hos- 
pital would have first priority on every 
facility in the community. 

One of the reasons given by the De- 
partment of the Army for wanting to 
close the hospital is the fact that it is not 
located near a troop concentration. 
Rather than being a reason to close it, 
we think it is a strong reason to main- 
tain it. Certainly there was no troop 
concentration at the time the hospital 
was built and there has never been a 
troop concentration here. No Army gen- 
eral hospital has been built in a troop- 
concentration area for that reason alone. 
The philosophy on which we are told 
Army general hospitals were built was 
one of general central location to take 
patients from posts, camps, and stations 
and troop-concentration areas. -Located 
as it is, it is easily accessible from all 
sections of the country and yet is not 
within any so-called target area. 

This central location provides the 
basis for answering the question of 
where should patients for the Army and 
Navy Hospital come from. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, early in December 1955, 


issued a directive stating that those hos- 


pital facilities nearest to any post, camp, 
or station should be used regardless of 
the branch of service involved—an order 
which made good business sense and was 
in keeping with the intended unified use 
of common services within the military. 
The hospital at Hot Springs is the only 
Army general hospital between Fitzsim- 
mons at Denver, Walter Reed here in 
Washington, and Brooke at San Antonio. 
A major segment of the central United 
States, then, is the area from which such 
patients would come, according to this 
Department of Defense directive. Such 
troop concentration areas as Fort Ben- 
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ning, Ga.: Fort Sill, Okla.; Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo.; Fart Campbell, Ky.; 
Fort Chaffee, Ark.; and many others 
would be a source of patients since 
they are closer to the Army and Navy 
than to any other Army general hos- 
pital. If the class II beds presently allo- 
cated to the post hospitals at these and 
other stations were reassigned to Army 
and Navy, it would produce both patients 
and staff. At Little Rock, Ark., some 
50 air miles away from the Army and 
Navy, the Little Rock Air Force Base has 
some 7,000 to 8,000 military personnel. 
Instead of making use of the Army and 
Navy Hospital, the Little Rock Air Force 
Base is paying to send the great ma- 
jority of its patients to a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Little Rock and 
thereby creating a shortage of Veterans’ 
Administration beds in Arkansas. It can 
be shown that transportation, which is 
readily available from the Air Evacua- 
tion Squadron, can be provided from the 
Little Rock Air Foree Base to the Hot 
Springs Municipal Airport and thence 
by ambulance to the Army and Navy 
Hospital as easily and quickly as patients 
can be transported by ambulance 
through the metropolian areas of North 
Little Rock and Little Rock to get to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
The Air Evacuation Squadron has of- 
ered any amount of service at any time 
needed directly to and from the runway 
at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

The greatness of the United States 
military organization has been due 
largely to its ability to expand rapidly. 
Expansion time in recent years has 
dwindled from months to hours. The 
Army proposes to put the hospital. on 
a standby basis so that it can be reacti- 
vated within 60 days. In this day of 
atomic weapons and guided missiles, I 
can find little comfort in knowing that 
the hospital can be reopened within 60 
days. We are told repeatedly by these 
same military experts that there will be 
virtually no time to prepare for attack. 
The Army and Navy Hospital is in the 
safest location of any of our hospitals 
and must be continued in operation, 
readily equipped to be expanded in a 
matter of hours. While we are asking 
for continued operation of the hospital, 
let us provide for continued. operation 
on a more satisfactory level. No hos- 
pital designed for 500 patients can oper- 
ate economically on 75. With very little 
additional cost, primarily in terms of 
personal service of attendants, this hos- 
pital can care for 250 patients. With 
this kind of patient load it can show an.. 
operation cost on the level with any 
other institution of similar size. 





TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROSS BASS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. BASS of Tennesee. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
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from Mr. C. W. Bailey, president of the 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn.: 
THe First NaTIONAL BANK 
oF CLARKSVILLE, 
Clarksville, Tenn., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D..C. 

Dear Mr. Bass: We want to go on record 
as unqualifiedly in favor of the operation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the mainte- 
nance of the present program and the ave- 
nue open for future developments. : 

Out here in the country we have had an 
opportunity to observe, through travels and 
otherwise, how TVA has carried conven- 
iences, comforts, and contributions to better 
ways of life in remote sections and in valleys 
and distant places where there is a deep 
sense of appreciation of the opportunity to 
enjoy these elements of deeper thinking, 
fresher view points, and wider horizons. All 
of this has come to these people. 

Then we see industrial improvements in 
our city, as well as elsewhere, resulting in 
more and better employment as well as con- 
stant income throughout the year. 

We know there are a lot of folks who use 
to drive trucks and perform tasks that were 
rather hard and difficult, with very modest 


pay, now enjoying good income, better 
houses and furnishings ang, unfortunately 
for some, driving bigger a obiles. 


It has been right heartening to go into 
modest homes out in the rural areas and see 
refrigerators, electric stoves, deep freezes, 
washing machines, and various and sundry 
other equipment operated by electricity. 
Usually a big television areial on top of the 
house. 

There are a lot of other reasons why we 
are very earnest in our approval of TVA 
which could be outlined to you in an ex- 
tensive manner, if an opportunity presented. 

Sincerely yours, 





C. W. BAILEY, 
a President. 
Trinity River Partnership Plan a Savings 
to Taxpayers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent series of editorials on high taxes as 
the way to State socialism, the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat called attention to 
the fact that—- . 

No Government ever has, or even can, give 
its taxpayers anything it has not first taken 
away from them in taxes. It never can re- 
turn as much as it takes away. Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul is both ridiculous and 
unjust. But governments do an even sillier 
thing—they rob Peter to pay the same Peter 
back a portion of what they took in the first 
place. 


The Santa Rosa Press Democrat in- 
vited its readers to “write to Congressman 
Scupper and to Senators KNOWLAND and 
KucuHe.” if they would rather spend their 
own money “instead of having Uncle Sam 
constantly do a worse job” at their ex- 
ponse. I have subsequently received a 
good many letters. Some of the pointed 
to the Trinity partnership project as a 
place to save over $300 million for the 
hardpressed taxpayer. 


~ 
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There is legislation now pending be. 
fore Congress to provide joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River project in Cajj- 
fornia’s Central Valley as endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Under my 
bill, H. R. 6997, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, would be permitted to construct anq 
operate the power facilities of the Feq. 
eral Government’s Trinity project anq 
purchase the use of its falling water to 
run the powerplants. In this way, not 
only will the power development ang 
distribution be achieved in the most eff- 
cient and economical manner, but the 
taxpayers will be saved an immediate 
capital investment of $56 million for the 
facilities, and another quarter of a bi- 
lion dollars in the long run for net say- 
ings to the Government for lease of its 
falling water and for tax payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include with 
my remarks the May 7, 1957, editoria| 
from the Santa Rosa Press Democrat en- 
titled “High Taxes—The Way to State 
Socialism”: 

Hicw Taxes—THE Way To Strate Soci sy 

Yesterday in this space we claimed that 
one thing high Federal taxes buy for you 
is state socialism, and we claimed you could 
figure it out for yourself. 

Figuring it out is simple. 

No government ever has, or ever can, give 
its taxpayers anything it has not first taken 
away from them in taxes. It never can re- 
turn as much as it takes away. Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, we all know, is both 
ridiculous and unjust. But governments do 
an ever sillier thing—they rob Peter to pay 
the same Peter back a portion of what they 
took in the first place. The balance has to 
go to pay the wages of those who take the 
money away and then give part of it back. 

Unless restrained by its people, every 
government constantly grows bigger and 
more expensive. Every civil servant who 
heads a bureau of subdivision is paid on the 
basis of how many people are under him. 
So, being human, he wants more people to 
boss. Unless he is a complete synic—and 
most bureaucrats honestly believe in what 
they are doing—he thinks his job is impor- 
tant and that he should expand his work. 

What's that got to do with socialism? 

Just this—socialism is nothing more or 
less than governments attempting to do for 
people things they could do better for them- 
selves—or things which do not need doing 
at all. 

As every government bureau grows in 
size, so does its regulatory power over the 
people. In this country we already have 4 
large and growing socialized electric-power 
industry. The purchase of surplus foods for 
school-lunch programs is socialization of 
one meal a day. Any handout system of 
public funds to individuals or states is 
socialism. - 


The United States mail is a socialized de- 
livery system which hides its true cost of 
giving service because it does not charge the 
users the full cost of service, but instead 
runs at a loss—and makes up the difference 
by taxes. 

There is nothing wrong with socialism if 
it works. But in all history it never has 
worked, and it never can work. Soviet Rus- 
sia is a completely socialistic nation. It re- 
cently announced ‘it would not, at least in 
the lifetime of the suckers who had to buy 
them, pay back bonds its people were forced 
to buy despite the fact the bonds pay no 1n- 
terest. 

Socialized services operated by 8 govern- 
ment are so inefficient and costly that the 
government proceeds to impoverish its pe0- 
ple with taxes to cover the losses. This 
creates a vicious circle in which the people, 
made poor by taxes, demand still more help 
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from the government which impoverished 
them in the first place. 

High taxes make it difficult to save money 
for your old age. So the government gets 
in the old age assistance business. And that 
makes taxes even higher. 

Free school lunches go to children whose 

nts could provide lunches if the tax man 
qidn’t take so much out of the pay envelope 
in the first place. 

These are Only a random few of hun- 
dreds of examples of the way in which every 
government, unless restrained by its people, 
peads inevitably into state socialism—and 
the ruin of both itself and its people. - 

Figure it out for yourself. If you'd rather 
spend your own money instead of having 
Uncle Sam constantly do a worse job of it at 
your expense, write to Congressman ScuDDER, 
and to Senators KNowLaNnp and KucHEL. 
Tell them what you think. 





Labor Federation’s Code on Financial 
Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 

was released in Washington on May 22, 
1957, the text of the Code on Financial 
Practices, adopted by the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. ’ 
Putting aside those who would wish to 
see all organized labor destroyed, most 
Americans have had hope and many have 
had faith that the organized labor 
movement would not only clean house to 
get rid of the racketeers and evil influ- 
ences, but. would constructively adopt a 
program which would effectively guide 
local unions in the conduct of their in- 
ternal affairs. The eight-point program 
described and listed below, if followed 
by all labor organizations, would without 
question set a fine standard of ethics. 

It has been properly pointed out that 


I enclose below the text of the Labor 
Federation’s Code on Financial Practices 
a8 published in the New York Times of 
May 23, 1957: 

Text or Lapor PEepERaTIon’s Cope on FINAN- 
_ (IAL PRACTICES 

This is the fifth in a series of recommended 
codes which the committee on ethical prac- 
tices has developed in accordance with the 
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direction of the executive council that it 
should “develop a set of principles and guides 
for adoption. by the AFL-CIO in order to im- 
plement the constitutional determination 
that the AFL-CIO shall be and remain free 
from all corrupt influences.” On August 29, 
1956, the council approved a code dealing 
with the issuance of local union charters; 
on January 31, 1957, the executive council 
approved codes dealing with health and wel- 
fare funds, racketeering, crooks and Commu- 
nists, and investment and business interests 
of union officials. 

There are principles inherent in the con- 
ception of a free, honest, and democratic 


. trade-union movement, which, the commit- 


tee believes, virtually dictate the outlines of 
any code of ethical practices dealing with 
union finances. The first of these principles 
hardly requires statement. It is simply that 
a labor union is an organization whose pri- 
mary function is to improve the wages, 
hours and working conditions of the em- 
ployeg it represents, through the processes 
of collective bargaining with employers.’ It 
is not a business enterprise or an invest- 
ment company. Unions, of course, must 
have funds with which to operate and it is 
clearly desirable that they should maintain 
reserves to cover contingencies which may 
arise in the course of the performance of 
their functions as workers’ representatives. 
But, equally clearly, the accumulation of 
funds per se is not the objective for which 
the union exists. A union is not a profit- 
making institution, but a democratic organ- 
ization with de#nite social aims and princi- 
ples. Union funds are held in trust for the 
benefit of the membership. But a union, 
unlike a bank, a trustee, or other fiduci- 
aries, is not primarily a manager of funds 
vested with the duty of enhancing their 
value and making distributions. Increasing 
the value of the union’s funds should never 
become an objective of such magnitude that 
it in any way interferes with or obscures the 
basic function of the union, which is to de- 
vote its resources to representing its mem- 
bers, honestly and faithfully. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE OUTLINED 


A second basic principle which dictates the 
terms of a code of ethical practices with 
respect to the handling of union funds is 
again simple. It is that unions are demo- 
cratic organizations. The fact that a union 
is a democratic organization plainly implies 
that the members of the union are entitled 
to assurance that the union’s funds, which 
are in essence their funds, are not dissipated. 

They are also entitled to be reasonably 
informed as to how the funds of the organi- 
zation are being used or invested. Finally, 
their delegated representatives in the union’s 
governing body and conventions should have 
the power and responsibility to oversee the 
expenditure of the union’s moneys so that 
the members can be guaranteed that funds 
are expended solely for the purposes for 
which the organization exists. 

A final fundamental principle, the com- 
mittee believes, is involved. That principle 
is that each national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, in the words of 
the Resolution on Ethical Practices which 
was unanimously adopted by the founding 
convention of the AFL-CIO in December 
1955, “has clearly accepted the responsibility 
for keeping its own house in order and to 
protect the movement from any and all cor- 
rupt influences and from the undermining 
efforts of Communist agencies and all others 
who are opposed to the basic principles of 
pe Gemocracy and free democratic union- 

. 

From these three basic principles, the com- 
mittee helieves that certain conclusions nec- 
essarily follow. Since a union holds its funds 
for the benefit of its membership and to 
further their interests, it should comply with 
standards generally applicable to fiduciaries 
or trustees with respect to the manner in 
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which it keeps its records and accounts. 
Regular audits should be made and there 
should be appropriate distribution of sum- 
maries of such audits so that the member- 
ship and the public are adequately apprised 
of the state of the organization’s finances. 


SET OF CONTROLS OFFERED 


In this connection, a committee of secre- 
tary-treasurers of AFL-CIO affiliates has 
drawn up a suggested set of minimum ac- 
counting and financial controls for affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO. This set of controls repre- 
sents, the committee believes, the minimum 
with which any affiliated organization should 
comply in order to fulfill the constiutional 
mandate that the labor movement should be 
kept free from any taint of corruption. 

Almost all unions, the committee believes, 
today comply with the minimum controls 
set forth in the recommendation of the 
secretary-treasurers. Many, indeed, have 
much stricter controls suggested by the sec- 
retary-treasurers, therefore, should not be 
regarded as an optimum. Unions are to be 
commended and encouraged to establish and 
maintain even more stringent accounting 
and financial controls. 

In addition to accounting and financial 
procedure necessary to conform to the con- 
trols applicable generally to well-run busi- 
ness organizations and fiduciaries, the com- 
mittee believes that certain other rules follow 
from the basic principles set forth above. 
Because a union is a union, not a business 
organization or a trust company, the rules 
which guide its use and investment of funds 
are necessarily different. For example, in- 
vestments by business organizations in other 
businesses from which they buy or sell so 
that the investing business may get favored 
treatment in its sales or purchases may be 
an acceptable business practice; similar in- 
vestment by a labor union in business enter- 
prises with which it bargains collectively 
presents serious problems. Such investment 
is not good practice for a union. 

The fact that the basic objective in the 
management of trade union funds is .not 
the maximizing of profit, but to further the 
objectives of the members joining together 
in a union, leads to additional conclusions. 
A business organization has one function: 
To make money for its stockholders. A fi- 
duciary’s primary obligation is to preserve 
and, within limits defined only by the neces- 
sity for safety, to augment the funds which 
the trustee is charged with holding for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries. Since these are 
not a union’s primary function, a union’s 
investment policy may properly be governed 
by different considerations. For example, 
business institutions and corporate trustees 
might question today the propriety of in- 
vesting all of their reserves in Government 
bonds: because of their comparatively low 
yield. 

MUTUAL AID BACKED 

Yet, for a trade union, one of whose funda- 
mental objects is “to protect and strengthen 
our democratic institutions” such an in- 
vestment policy is to be commended. Simi- 
larly, since another object of a trade union 
is to aid and assist other unions and “to 
promote the organization of the unorganized 
into unions of their own choosing,” loans and 
grants for mutual aid and assistance are part 
of the proud tradition of the labor movement 
even though foreign to the business com- 
munity and not justified by any considera- 
tions of financial gain or even security. 

Similarly, the business community may not 
regard it to be a bad business practice for a 
business enterprise to buy or sell from firms 
in which the officers of the business have a 
financial interest. Nor may the business 
community regard it as bad practice for a 
business organization to lend money, on ade- 
quate security, to members of the organiza- 
tion. - Because the funds of a labor union are 
both held in trust for the benefit of its mem- 
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bers and to further legitimate trade-union 
purposes, practices which may be acceptable 
in business organizations, the committee be- 
lieves, should be limited if not completely 
eliminated among labor organizations. 

All of these considerations lead to this 
ultimate conclusion. With repect to ac- 
counting and financial controls and the ex- 
penditure of its funds for proprietary [house- 
keeping] functions the labor movement, it 
goes almost without saying, should follow 
the strictest rules applicable to all well-run 
institutions. With respect to the policies 
governing its financial and proprietary de- 
cisions, a higher obligation rests upon the 
trade-union movement: To conduct its af- 
fairs and to exrand and invest its funds, not 
for profit, but for the benefit of its member- 
ship and the great purposes for which they 
have joined together in the fraternity of the 
labor movement. 

SAFEGUARDS URGED 


On the basis of these considerations, the 
committee on ethical practices, under the 
authority vested in it by the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the man- 
date of the first constitutional .convention 
of the AFL-CIO and of the executive coun- 
cil recommends that the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies 
to safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIC 
and its affiliated unions: 

1. The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international uniohs should comply with 
the minimum accounting and financial con- 
trols suggested by the committee of secre- 
tary-treasurers and approved by the execu- 
tive council, which is annexed hereto. 

2. The AFL-CIO and all affiliated national 
and international unions should conduct 
their proprietary functions, including all 
contracts for purchase or sale or for the ren- 
dition of housekeeping services, in accord- 
ance with the practices of well-run institu- 
tions, including the securing of competitive 
bids for all major contracts. 

3. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should permit any of its funds to 
be loaned, invested, or otherwise dealt with 
in a manner which insures to the persoral 
profit or advantage of any officer, representa- 
tive or employee of the union. - 

4. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should enter into any contracts 
of purchase or sale or for the rendition of 
services which will insure or to result in 
the personal profit or advantage, including 
gifts of more than nominal value, other than 
his regular salary or compensation, to any 
officer, representative, or employee of the 
union. 

5. Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO should’ invest in or make loans 
to any business enterprise with which it 
bargains collectively. 

6. The provisions of paragraph 5 shall not 
be construed as prohibiting investment by 
unions in the publicly traded securities of 
widely held corporations, which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or influence the course of 
corporate decision; the provisions of para- 
graphs 3 and 4 shall not be construed as 
applying to the profit that may result from 
a proper investment by a union officer, repre- 
sentative, or employee. Nor shall such pro- 
visions be construed as preventing invest- 
ment in a business or enterprise in which 
an Official of an affiliate is engaged by virtue 
of his office, provided (a) ne substantial per- 
sonal advantage is derived from the relation- 
ship, and (b) the business or enterprise is 
one in the management of which the affiliate 
participates for the benefit of its members. 
The provisions of such paragraphs, however, 
shall apply wherever third persons are used 
as blinds or covers to conceal the personal 
profit or advantage of union officials. 
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7 Neither the AFL-CIO nor any national 
or international union affiliated with AFL- 
CIO should make personal loans to its officers, 
representatives, employees, or members, or 
members of their families, for the purpose of 
financing the private business or investment 
of such persons. 

8. Bach national or international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO should promptly 
take whatever internal steps are needed to 
insure that the standards set forth in this 
code are made applicable to itself and to each 
of its locals and other subordinate or affili- 
ated bodies. Wherever constitutional amend- 
ments or changes in international adminis- 
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ments, however, prohibit only official action: 
apart from them, Congress has the broag 
power to protect voters in elections for Feq. 
eral offices from actions of private individuals 
which interfere with the right to vote: th, 
right to choose Federal officials “is a ign, 
secured by the Constitution. And since {y. 
constitutional command is without restric. 
tion or limitation, the right, unlike those 
guaranteed by the 14th and 15th amend. 
ments, is secured against the action of jn. 
dividuals as well as of States” (United 
States vy. Classic (313 U.S. 299, 315) ). 

The Attorney General then points ou; in 
his statement that pursuant to these con. 


trative procedures are necessary to fully -stitutional provisions, Congress has enacteg 


comply with those standards, such amend- 
ments and ch should be undertaken by 
the affiliates at the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1957 ~ 


Mr. MULTER.. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following report of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the city of New York on the civil 
rights bills pending in the Congress. The 
association has approved the three major 
purposes of the pending bills. 

REPoRT ON PROPOSED CiviL Ricuts BILt 


There are at present several bills pending 
before both the House and the Senate which 
are generally referred to as the civil rights 
bills. ‘The administratic= bills and the other 
bills having widespread support have three 
major purposes. . 

First, to give the Federal Government the 
power to seek the civil remedy of an injunc- 
tion where there is a threatened deprivation 
of the right to vote or of other civil rights 
(viz, S. 83, 85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 16, line 24° 
to p. 17, line 9). 

Second, to create a new division in the 
Justice Department, headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General to be appointed by the 
President, to handle all civil rights cases. 

Third, to create a bipartisan commission to 
investigate civil rights matters and report 
within 2 years. 

The proposal to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to investigate civil rights matters 
appears to us desirable on the grounds stated 
by the Attorney General in his statement 
before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in suppert of the administration bills. As 
the Attorney General stated, the need for 
accurate information on this subject is great. 

Again, for the reasons stated by the Attor- 
ney General, we are in favor of creating a 





General’s arguments for granting such rem- 
edies are sound. these arguments 
are: The 14th and 15th amendments pro- 
hibit State election laws which discriminate 
on account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin and both amendments expressly 
confer upon Congress the power to enforce 
them by appropriate laws; these amend- 


statutes making the interference by privat. 
individuals with the right to vote for Fog. 
eral officials a criminal offense (18 U. sc 
241 and 594) and statutes granting civ 
remedies to those deprived of the right to 
vote in any election, State or Federal, on ac. 
count of race or color by persons acting 
under color of State law (42 U.S. C. 1971 ang 
1983) and statutes making such interference 
a criminal offense (18 U. S. C. 242); Congres; 
has not, however, granted to the Federa| 
Government the power to invoke civil rem. 
edies; such power is n because crim. 
inal prosecution can be invoked only after 
the harm has been done and jurors are re. 
luctant to indict and convict local officials 
in criminal prosecution even when they rec- 
ognize the illegality of what has been done: 
furthermore, criminal prosecution may be 
unduly harsh and may stir up great local 
dissension where respected local officials are 
involved. 

There is one question, however, that At- 
torney General Brownell does not touch 
upon: whether persons charged with con- 
tempt for disobeying an injunction obtained 
by the Federal Government in a civil rights 
case should be granted the right to a jury 
trial on the contempt issue. 

Title 18, United States Code, section 
3691, provides that whenever a contempt 
is charged which involves an action or 
failure to act which in itself constitutes 
a crime under Federal or State law, the 
accused is entitled to a jury, except when 
the contempt is committed in the presence 
or near presence of the court and except 
when the contempt consists of disobedience 
of an order in a case in which the United 
States is a party. Therefore, a person 
charged with contempt for disobeying an 
injunction obtained by the United States 
pursuant to the provisions of the proposed 
bills would not be entitled to a jury trial. 
This has caused much controversy and there 
are pending amendments to the civil rights 
bills to grant the right to a jury trial. (The 
amendments referred to here are amend- 
ments to the civil rights bills and should 
not be confused with S. 1735 which is a pro- 
posed amendment is 18 U. S. C. 3691.) 

If there is justification for the exception 
to the right to jury trial where the United 
States is a party it would seem that the ex- 
ception should apply in civil rights cases 
as well as in other cases. The legislative 
history of Section 3691 indicates that it was 
adopted in the face of strong opposition 
based on constitutional? and practical 
grounds. Not only was it argued that grant- 
ing a jury trial in contempt cases violated 
the doctrine of the separation of powers but 
it was also argued that the fudge would 
thereby be rendered powerless to enforce his 
own decrees. The background for much 
of the argument both for and against the 
provision was the labor injunction. It ws 
felt by many that if the accused were tried 
by “friends of the accused”* he would b 
acquitted and the court’s injunction thereby 
rendered ineffective with resulting anarchy. 
To allay these fears a compromise ws 
reached. Exceptions were made to the right 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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to jury trial in cases where the contempt 
was committed in the presence or near pres- 
ence of the court and where the United 
states Was & party. Apparently it was felt 


states when @ litigant should be treated by 
the courts 4s an ordinary litigant, the excep- 
tion may no longer be justifiable. 

However, if this is so, the remedy is to 
amend section 3691 to provide for a jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases generally whether 
or not the United States is party. There ap- 

to be no- tion for treating civil 
rights cases any differently than any other 
cases in this regard. Therefore, if the pro- 
posed civil rights bill were to be amended to 
give the right to jury trial, the inference 
would be inescapable that the motive was to 
secure acquittals by juries sympathetic with 
those who disobey civil rights injunctions, 
rather than to grant the right to jury trial 
as a matter of principle. 

Recently @ bill has been introduced (S. 
1735, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) which would 
amend title 18, United States Code, section 
3691, to grant the right to a jury trial in all 
cases involving contempt of a court of the 
United States, civil as well as criminal, except 
where the contempt was committed in the 
presence or near presence of the court. , 

If any such extreme revision of our judi- 
cial procedures were to be seriously consid- 
ered, a thorough study should first be made 
of the far reaching effects which would be 
pound to follow. : 

In conclusion, the Committee on the Bill 
of Rights approves the three major purposes 
of the pending civil rights bills outlined 
above. ; 


Respectfully submitted. 
Committee on the Bill of Rights: Fifield 
Chairman; William T. An- 


E. Douglas Hamilton; Arthur Levitt; 
H. Lowell; John C. Meleney; 
Walter Mendelsohn; Gavin Miller; 
John F. B. Mitchell, Jr.; Roger B. Ores- 
man; John W. G. Tenney. 
Mr. George T. Townley does not concur in 
this report. : 
Apait 29, 1957. ? 





1See Frankfurter and Landis, Power of 
Congress over Procedure in Criminal Con- 
tempts in ‘Inferior’ Federal Courts (37 Harv. 
L, Rev. 1010 (1924) ). 

*See Frankfurter and Greene, the Labor 
Injunction, MacMillan, 1930, footnote pp. 
57-58 and pp. 182-198. 

*See injunctions (1912) hearings before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 62d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 145. ; 


Kentucky Loses a Great Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-  . Monday, May 27, 1957 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend miy~ remarks in the 
Recorp, I enclose herewith an editorial 
catitled “Let Us Finish Steve’s Unfin- 
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ished Job, the Industrial Fund, as a 
Memorial,” which appeared in the May 
23, 1957, issue of the Owensboro Messen- 
ger and Inquirer of Owensboro, Ky. 

On May 22, the city of Owensboro, 
Daviess County, the Second Congres- 
sional District, the State of Kentucky, 
and, indeed, the entire country lost an 
outstanding citizen. Mr. William T. 
Stevenson was not only a sparkplug for 
the Industrial Foundation, as mentioned 
in the editorial, but he encouraged in- 
dustry throughout Kentucky. As presi- 
dent of the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., he was successful in advancing 
that enterprise, while at the same time 
he manifested his civic pride by way 
of active participation in every worth- 
while project which would benefit 
Owensboro and environs. Mr. Steven- 
son was a self-made man whose innate 
ability, kindness and energy made him 
a great man. He believed in the future 
of his country. By reason of this fact, 
and through having the courage of his 
convictions, he was enabled to attain 
noteworthy achievements for the busi- 
ness with which he was connected, as 
well as the city and State in which he 
resided: I, personally, have derived 
benefit from his sound viewpoint and 
philosophy of life in general. It can 
truly be said that by reason of his kind- 
ness and knowledge he laid a sure foun- 
dation of usefulness to mankind. His 
services will stand as a worthy monument 
to his memory. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ler Us FINIsH STEVE’s UNFINISHED JOB, THE 
INDUSTRIAL FUND, AS A MEMORIAL 

Owensboro has lost an ardent advocate, 
and her citizens a loyal friend. William T. 
Stevenson, whose best years were spent in 
helping to build great industries in this city, 
died at 2 o’clock yesterday morning. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the city that has a leader of his 
genius for industrial development, and his 
loyalty to the city which, when he was yet a 
struggling young man. he chose as his home, 
and then set out to make a vehicle for the 
realization of his greatest ambitions. 

Having made Owensboro the pivot for one 
the Nation’s greatest gas distribution sys- 
tems, Stevenson recently envisoned new fac- 
tories lining the Oluio River here, with more 
numerous and more beautiful homes dotting 
the landscape and contented families resid- 
ing therein. Realization of this ambition, 
was the goal of the Industrial Foundation of 
which he was initially the sparkplug. 

Having had something to do with the ini- 
tiation of this foundation, and having seen 
Steve give of himself for its success until 
there was no more strength to give, as he 
did for his other private and public inter- 
ests, we now ask the liberty of suggesting 
thta the people of Owensboro and Daviess 
County will complete the last project he 
started, by raising the necessary $250,000, as 
evidence of their appreciation of him. And, 
after that is done, let us name the fund the 
W. T. Stevenson Memorial Industrial Fund 
for Owensboro and Daviess County. 

Steve’s death is a loss to the natural gas 
distribution industry, in which he was des- 
tined for highest honors at the national 
level. In their councils in the top areas, his 
opinions were sought and respected. As 
busy as he was with his companies’ business 
interests, he took time at the expense of his 
health to help in Owensboro’s civic affairs 
and to be a State leader in the cause of little 
independent colleges by serving on the 
boards that promote them. 

Owensboro marked itself as an appreciative 
city, so far as Steve was concerned, while he 
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was at the height of his productive power. 
It was on December 20, 1949, that 350 busi- 
ness and professional people poured out their 
admiration and respect for him at a dinner 
which they gave in his honor. He knew it 
was a sincere, and genuine expression of a 
community’s appreciation of him, and of 
the Texas Gas Corp., for permitting him to 
have the corporation’s headquarters offices in 
Owensboro. He knew then that there was 
no pretense in the line on the frontispiece 
of the program: “Owensboro is might proud 
of William Taylor Stevenson.” 

William Taylor Stevenson will continue 
to be honored by the people among whom he 
chose to live and work. They will continue 
to be proud of what he did here. They will 
not cease to marvel at the heights to which 
his great intellect carried a never-very- 
strong constitution, and that he was able 
to do so much for so many in the compara- 
tively short span of his life. They will 
remember proudly, too, his business acumen 
and willingness to work, which dated back 
to his youth when at 13 he sold magazines 
for an agent, and when the agent left town 
he was ready to take his place. Life’s favors 
are often sten as luck in the other fellow by 
people who lack them. But, Steve’s life 
reveals the story of a man who made it a 
habit to be where opportunity might knock 
and to be ready to receive it when the time 
came. 

And so, we say farewell to one of the 
friendliest, finest, fightingest (for things we 
have felt were right) men that it has ever 
been our pleasure to know, and join with 
his friends, who are legion, in expressing 
deepest sorrow to his family. 





More About the Gerry Murphy Case 
and the Dominican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
sorry that my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Porter, of Oregon, sees fit to con- 
tinue this unfriendly controversy with 
regard to one of our foremost neighbor- 
ing republics to the south and one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world, the 
Dominican Republic and its President 
Trujillo. 

What I have been trying to do in my 
articles and in my association with our 
Latin American friends, is to work to- 
ward building up a friendship and an 
understanding of our way of thinking 
and our way of life, which would be 
mutually beneficial. It behooves all of 
us in the Western Hemisphere to build 
friendly, relations and to eliminate, so 
far as possible, all traces of the godless 
philosophy of communism. Without a 
doubt‘communists are at this very mo- 
ment working with all the forces at their 
command, and using every possible 
subterfuge to distort. and confuse the 
minds of our peoples in a concerted and 
frantic effort to create dissension and 
dislike between the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors. 

It is unfortunate that the Gerry Mur- 
phy case ever occurred but at the same 
time it is unthinkable for us to attack 
and to attempi to convict one of the 
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great leaders of a democratic and pro- 
gressive Republic with hearsay evidence. 
I, for one, cannot bring myself to sit 
idly by and see our good neighbors and 
stanch friends attacked and maligned 
in such a manner. 

In the interest of good wiil and 
friendly relations with another of our 
fine Latin American neighbors,. which 
also is known to be democratic, Christian, 
and anti-Communist, I recently had 
breakfast with several of my coleagues 
in the House of Representatives and a 
number of esteemed officials both local 
and abroad. This breakfast was given 
by the Honorable Jimmie Morrison. It 
was an honor to breakfast with such out- 
standing leaders as the majority floor 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Jonn McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Four of my esteemed col- 
leagues from Louisiana were present: 
Congressman Jimmie Morrison, Con- 
gressman Epwin E. Wittis, Congress- 
man T. ASHTON THOMPSON, and Con- 
gressman F. Epwarp Hésert. A spirit of 
friendship and goodwill prevailed at this 
meeting, which included as honored 
guests officials from the Republic of 
Mexico, our own State Department and 
one of our national associations, as fol- 
lows: Hon. Abelardo de la Grajaies, head 
of all Government employees of Mexico, 
who was the guest of honor; Hon. Senor 
Don Manuel Tello, Ambassador of Mex- 
ico to the United States; Hon. Rafael 
Avelyra, Minister-Consular of the Mex- 
ican Enmibassy; Hon. Don Justo Sierra, 
Consul, of the Mexican Embassy; Hon. 
Robert Hill, our new Ambassador to 
Mexico; Hon. Donald Barnes, of the De- 
partment of State; Hon. John Fishburn, 
of the Department of State; Hon. An- 
thony Albrecht, of the Department of 
States: Hon. William B. Macomber, Jr., 
the new Assistant Secretary of State; 
and Mr. William Doherty, president of 
the National Letter Carriers Association. 

I have been privileged to enjoy many 
outstanding gatherings, but this was one 
of the most inspiring that I have ever 
attended. These men have faith in their 
fellow man and are seeking ever con- 
stantly to spread confidence and good 
will among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. They are striving, with 
marked success, to afford their country 
an exemplary government and their peo- 
ple the highest possible standards of liv- 
ing and the peace of mind and com- 
forts of life which go hand-in-hand with 
a stable and progressive government. 
All of these men are outstanding in their 
efforts to stamp out communism -and 
the evils of the communistic concept of 
life. Most of the troubles that we find 
in governments today have their roots in 
communism and the communistic theo- 
ries and practices. This was true of 
Guatemala when that country experi- 
enced trouble. The Communists put 
out their insidious propaganda to try to 
destroy those patriots who were fighting 
to liberate their country with all the 
force at their command. Those same 
communistic influences are now at work 
in an effort to create unrest and dis- 
sension in the Dominican Republic. A 
so-called exile government has been 
established in Puerto Rico, which is 
working day and night in its efforts to 
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overthrow the present great and demo- 
cratic Government of the Dominican 
Republic. The efforts of this group be- 
come evident in many shapes and forms. 
The Gerry Murphy case is one in point. 
Professor Jesus de Galendiz apparently 
was kidnapped and transported out of 
this country supposedly by Gerry Mur- 
phy and an accomplice, in a rented plane 
which he was not licensed to fly. The 
drugged Professor Galendiz was picked 
up near New York and transported by 
a to Miami and thence on to obscu- 
It is unfortunate that the heads of the 
Dominican Republic have been saddled 
with the responsibility for the disappear- 
ance of Professor Galendiz. Gerry Mur- 
phy, who was clearly connected with a 
nefarious. group, lost his life. There 
have been charges and countercharges as 
to who is responsible. It is unthinkable 
to take the side of an irresponsible and 
exiled group who are out to fight democ- 
racy and to agitate against the word 
of our friends who are trying their best 
to maintain a progressive, free, and 
democratic form of government. I ex- 
pect to use every power that I possess to 
see to it that the kind of suspicion that 
has been attempted to be cast on the 
good names of our friends in the Domini- 
can Republic is completely removed. 
When I addressed this House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 17, concerning our 
friendly relations with the great people 
and Government of the land where 
America began, the Dominican Republic, 
I expressed the hope that the publicity 
and notoriety connected with the disap- 
pearance of Gerry Murphy would cease 
to continue. its prominent place in the 
press, magazines, and so forth. Inci- 
dents such as the Gerry Murphy case 
come and go in this complicated world 
and for this case to be hashed and re- 
hashed and kept alive long beyond its 
logical closing could only be attributed 
to those communistic forces which seize 
upon any and every morsel to feed its 
growth and spread its propaganda. ‘The 
facts in the case are clear that Gerry 
Murphy succumbed to greed and became 
involved with the criminal element to 
the extent of joining in a conspiracy 
and being guilty of kidnapping. ‘The 
regettable part is that innocent and out- 
standing public officials continue to be 
maligned and abused, in the traditional 
commiunistic way, through twisting the 
facts. ' 
I deeply regret that these irresponsi- 
ble and concerted attacks upon the peo- 
ple and government of the Dominican 
Republic, to whom we are so firmly 
bound, not only by the mutual affinity 
of our Christian religion, but by solemn 
treaties as well, continue unabated. Ac- 
tually these attacks on a friendly gov- 
ernment constitute a smear upon the 
honor and integrity of our own country, 
but it is wishful thinking to expect this 
matter to wane and fade as it rightfully 
should. Continued attacks appear con- 
taining biased and prejudicial state- 
ments against our friendly neighbor, the 
Republic, 


is a lurid rehash of ancient and hoary 
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tales which had been circulated through. 
out the Caribbean by the dissident pam. 
phieteers for so many years, materia] 
which is not only hoary with age, pit 
which reeks with its communistic origin 
Included in the articie was an almos 
unbelievable attack with reckness aban. 
don and disregard of the facts upon one 
of the greatest of contemporary states. 
men, a man who enjoys the greatest re. 
spect of his colleagues on both sides o; 
the aisle—an honest and kindly man— 
the Democratic floor leader of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Jony 
McCormack, of the State of Massachy- 

setts. | 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the 
author of this article, “Representative 
Porter of Oregon, did not understand 
the gravity of his actions in casting re- 
flections, even by implication, upon Joxy 
McCormack... I also state that I cannot 
believe that any Member of this House 
could have any feeling whatever about 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], other than the highest re- 
gard and affection, nor could any Mem- 
ber of this House entertain the slight- 
= question as to his honor and integ- 

y. 

In his article in the June 1957 issue 
of Coronet magazine, my distinguished 
colleague, Representative Porter, of 
Oregon, states, and I quote: 

Consequently, for as long as I persist in 


carrying on my campaign against Trujillo, 
I intend to carry a gun, 


Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oregon, does he carry that 
gun on the floor of Congress? I was on 
the House floor when the Puerto Ricans 
shot at the Members of Congress and 
was in direct line of fire, yet, I have 
never found it necessary or desirable to 
carry a gun. 

It is those of us who have taken the 
trouble to keep ourselves informed who 
know that out of the 5 predominant 
political parties in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the next-door neighbor of 
the Dominican Republic 3 of them— 
Partido Independentista, Partido Na- 
cionalista, and Partido Comunista—all 
cooperate and make common cause not 
only among themselves but with the 
“Vanguardia Revolusionario Domini- 
eana,” the largest group of Dominican 
professional exiles who carry on their 
nefarious work from the island of Puerto 
Rico and whose self-styled President, 
Dr. Miguel A. Prado, the possessor of 
a long criminal] record, has taken me to 
task by means of a long and scurrilous 
letter for standing up and being count- 
ed on the side of decency, honor, God 
and country. Why this group, as well as 
the renegade Romulo Bethancourt, one- 
time President of friendly Venezuela, an4 
probably the most dangerous Communist 
or leftwinger in our hemisphere, are per- 
mitted to ply their nefarious machina- 
tions and plot revolution against our 
friendly neighbors on soil under ow 
jurisdiction, is quite beyond my compre- 
hension. I hasten to add, Mr. Speaker, 
that Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is not 4 
member of any of the three dangerous 
leftwing parties mentioned. Governor 
Mujfioz-Marin heads the Partido Popular 
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pemocratico, a political party much more 
liberal than the Partido Estadista, head- 


ed by the patriotic Luis Ferre, but in no 


way with the three anti-Amer- 
ican named, and the Dominican 
exiles living in Puerto Rico, which con- 
stitute one radical atheistic block, and 
from whence came the cowardly assassins 
who attempted to take the life of the 
president of the United States and Mem- 
pers of this House. Likewise, Mr. Speak- 
er, events are very significant and point 
to a drive going on by left- 
wing elements-to bring about chaos and 
confusion in the Caribbean. The un- 
doubtedly dictatorial but fiercely anti- 
communist President of Nicaragua was 
assassinated a few months ago. The gov. 
ernment of our nearest island neighbor, 
the Republic of Cuba, is even now under 
attack by a man reputed to be a Com- 
munist, and who is certainly pursuing 
exactly the same tactics as were displayed 
py the Communist Ho Shi Minh and 
various other trained Communist revo- 
lutionaries over the world. Recently two 
reporters from our own country gratui- 
tously broadcast a highly biased telecast 
from his secret headquarters, during 
which a young man frdm our own coun- 
try, serving under the rebel leader, de- 
scribed his motives for joining that 
movement in exact and timeworn Com- 
munist terms. 

The small Negro Republic of Haiti, 
sharing the island of Hispaniola with the 
Dominican Republic, has been, for many 

months, in a state of complete politi- 
cal chaos, completely “strapped” finan- 
cially, and unable to form a govern- 
ment or hold national elections. Our 
neighboring Republic of Mexico has a 
continuing and dangerous Communist 
problem. The Republic of Honduras has 
long been without an executive and is 
being ruled by a military junta, while 
all-out war between that country and its 
neighbor, Nicaragua, has just been nar- 
rowly averted by the Organization of 
American States. The people and Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama con- 
tinue to be stirred up on the completely 
unrealistic issue of sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal, stirred up by those evil 
anti-Americans who thrive on chaos. 


somewhat famous statement of an officer 
of the exceutive department, that I firm- 
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ly believe that what is good for Central 
America and the Caribbean is good for 
us. Asa Christian, Iam concerned with 
the welfare of all people everywhere, 
and particularly with those Latin Ameri- 
can peoples and nations who are our 
neighbors. First, however, I am con- 
cerned with the security and welfare of 
our own Uhited States, and I am real- 
istically convinced that we must never 
again, whatever the price, permit a Com- 
munist government in any of the Ameri- 
cas. Bishop Fulton Sheen, a great 
American and a great Christian, has said 
that history never changes; that rather, 
the same thing happens to different peo- 
ple. I believe we can all agree with that 
meaningful statement by Bishop Sheen, 
and by looking briefly at what led to the 
tragedy of Guatemala, we can determine 
what would happen to the Dominican 
Republic—if we should permit it—or 
even to us. 

Prior to 1944 the Republic of Guate- 
mala was ruled by a fiercely anti-Com- 
munist but benevolent strong-man dic- 
tator, General President Jorge Ubico. 
In its issue of November 18, 1940, page 
37, Time magazine had this to say about 
President Jorge Ubico on the occasion 
of his 62d birthday: 

Jorge Ubico has made Guatemala the glam- 
our girl of the Central American Republics. 
He has reduced the national debt 50 percent, 
has got his paper currency covered 100 per- 
cent by gold, has built and paid for public 
works. * * * 

Presitient Ubico introduced a probity law, 
requiring that public officials register their 
assets upon taking and leaving public 
Office. * * * 

Though he loves his own. power, he has 
made love to the ideals of democracy. 


Little did the world then know that 
the Kremlin had already picked Guate- 
mala as its first American conquest and 
that the downfall of benevolent ‘‘Dicta- 
tor” President Jorge Ubico was, in the 
face of our own ignorance and compla- 
cency, inevitable. 

In its issue of July 3, 1944, Time— 
page 42—in an article entitled “Tyrant 
Defied,” refers to the same President 
Ubico as a tyrant and takes credit for an 
article about the tyrant which it ran the 
previous week. In its issue of July 10, 
1944—-page 43—in the lead article under 
Latin America, entitled “Tyrant Down,” 
Time uses an entire column to detail the 
downfall of the dictator of whom it had 
spoken in such glowing terms 4 years 
earlier. Jorge Ubico, admittedly a dic- 
tator, but a staunch friend of our own 
country and a courageous anti-Com- 
munist, lies buried in an unmarked grave 
in New Orleans. A dictator and contro- 
versial figure while he lived, he was a 
great American patriot nevertheless. 
Since death removed him many years 
ago from the realm of controversy, his 
memory is entitled to better treatment at 
the hands of our own country as well as 
his own. Probably no better way could 
be devised to demonstrate to our Latin 
American friends that we are dedicated 
to them in their fight against com- 
munism than to return the mortal re- 
mains of this Guatemalan hero to his 
own country aboard one of our own great 
warships. 

President Ubico was succeeded im- 
mediately by a military man, then by 
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the suave Communist Juan Jose Arevelo, 
who was in turn succeeded by another 
Communist, Jacobo Arbenz Guzmann, 
who was overthrown in the restoration 
of June 1954, and whose fate it was to 
become the first Communist leader in 
history to lose his country for commu- 
nism. Juan Jose Arevelo and Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzmann today wander about 
the world, living proof of the fact that 
communism is not invincible, that Com- 
munist governments can be overthrown 
and liberty and decency restored to a 
Christian people. 

But Guatemala’s experience in com- 
munism cost her dearly in suffering, ter- 
rorism, loss of life and financial ruin. 
Every “do-gooder” in our Nation, be he 
public official or otherwise, should know 
and understand all of the facts of the 
work performed by Mr. Phieffer at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo which cannot, perhaps, be 
gone into. That his work was important 
and was material in the defense of our 
country is apparent to every thinking 
American. Those of us who love our 
country are grateful to Ambassador 
Phieffer. I am sure this sentiment is 
shared by every Member of this House, 
including my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out to my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon, that, as a freshman Mem- 
ber of this House, he has made at least 
two mistakes, mistakes which I sincerely 
hope will not prove fatal to his future 
political career which looms before him 
so brilliantly. The first mistake was to 
impugn, if only by implication, the honor 
and dignity of our distinguished majority 
floor leader, Joun McCormack. Only by 
the exercise of the greatest of Christian 
charity can he be forgiven by his col- 
leagues who know and love Representa- 
tive McCormack. Our colleague made 
his second grave mistake when he per- 
mitted the use of his name in connection 
with a scandalous and trite article in a 
national magazine, an article intended by 
that cynical magazine for one purpose 
and one purpose only: increase in its 
circulation. If our distinguished col- 
league believes that he has gained any 
fame by that course of conduct, he is 
badly mistaken. Notoriety, perhaps, but 
not fame. There is a vast difference. By 
his reckless and unwarranted statements 
that he must carry a’ gun he has, in ef- 
fect, impugned the honor of every Mem- 
ber of this honorable House, and he has 
provided the enemies of our country with 
a valuable propaganda weapon. Such 
conduct is difficult for the patriotic Mem- 
bers of this House to forget. 

Mr. Speaker, again I reiterate my sin- 
cere wish that we hear no more of the 
infamous Gerry Murphy. As a Chris- 
tian, I shall humbly pray that my young 
colleague from Oregon shall see the error 
of-his ways and that he shall be moved 
by God to turn his undoubted ability 
and aggressiveness to fighting our athe- 
istic Communist enemy, and that in the 
future he render unto the great leaders of 
this House the respect which is their due. 
But, Mr. Speaker, while I shall so make 
my prayers to God, in my humble way, 
let there be no mistake: Our great 
Christian Nation shall live up to its ob- 
ligations. It shall continue to honor and 
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respect our neighbors in Latin America 
who tender to us the hand of friendship. 
It is quite beyond the power of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon to 
make it otherwise. In all Christian 
charity, I do not believe that our col- 
league from Oregon would want it other- 
wise. I am sure that his actions here- 
tofore have grown out of a lack of under- 
standing of the tense peril in which we 
live. I am sure that his further efforts 
in this direction could and would result 
only in further notoriety, of which he 
already has too much, 






























Protest Against Reduction in Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the high cost of living, and due 
to the increased cost of operation, the 
good people of the farming communities 
of Harper, Anthony, Attica, and the sur- 
rounding territory realize that the re- 
duction in price of 22 cents a bushel for 
wheat for the year 1958 will mean money 
drained from their pocket. To show 
their concern, over 160 farmers of that 
area of my district have signed a protest 
against this action taken yy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude their names: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

We the undersigned wish to protest against 
the recent order of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to set the 1958 loan price on wheat at 
less than $2 per bushel. 

Byron M. Childs, Harper, Kans.; Frank 
Biberstein, Clarence A. Oliver, G. J. Biber- 
stein, Harold Patterson, Marion Cox, Attica, 
Kans.; Elzie Burns, Harper, Kans.; C. C. 
Marchel, O. C. Mirrell, Ira’ O. Brant, Oscar 
McClung, Gus McKaig, Attica, Kans.; Clif- 
ford G. Robinson, Harper, Kans.; Mildred 
Stucky, Ethel N. Doll, F. C. Cleveland, F. P. 
Weil, Bob McQuinn, Attica, Kans.; Alex Win- 
gate, Duquoin, Kans.; Charlie Reeves, Har- 
per, Kans.; Ralph Chesbie, Omer Carley, Mrs 
W. L. Carr, Attica, Kans.; Ralph Hoagland, 
Zenda, Kans.; Cloyd Stocker, Charlie Yocam, 
Attica, Kans.; R. C. Grubb, Harper, Kans.; 
Daniel V. Stuart, Attica, Kans.; J. H. Gil- 
lespie, Anthony, Kans.; G. L. Jumpson, E. 
S. Oliver, J. G. Harnder, C. H. Bakerman, 
Attica, Kans.; Everett. H. Buhrman—Salt 
Lake City, Utah; “Melvin Martin, Chas. M. 
Spock, E. I. Handin, Wayne Harnden, Max- 
ine McGuire, Ailsie Biberstein, Jim Ferrell, 
Paul J. Slinky, Wm. Kinger, C. E. Kuth, 
Ralph K. Hunt, Lester J. Grigsby, Daniel 
Kunz, M. H. Carr, W. L. Holland, L. H. 
Davis, C. E. Warren, Helen Biberstein, Attica, 
Kans. 

John R. Wyssmann, Jess B. Koeppen, A. M. 
Black, Attica, Kans.; Edgar C. Wills, Ellis 
Bassford, Lioyd Milter, F. K. Bunchfiel, 
Donald R. Rutherford, Joe Alley, Ed Engel- 
hardt, F. M. Norman, J, M. Messner, Otto 
Carothers, Gordon Walters, N. F. Starks, An- 
thony, Kans.; R. L. Helmiey, Hazelton, Kans.; 
H. H. Herst, Argonia, Kans.; J. W. Lang, 
Joe C. Young, E. A. Meyer, Anthony, Kans.; 
Leo Burke, Freeport, Kans.; Homer Cather, 
Anthony, Kans.; O. H. Williston, Bluff City, 
Kans.; Leslie Keilson, Manchester, Okla.; 
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Floyd Dunning, P. O. Herold, Lois Barrett, 
Anthony, Kans.; James L. Myers, Derrey My- 
ers, A. F. Black, Attica, Kans.; C. D. Hodson, 
Paul Gerberding, R. W. Stewart, Anthony, 
Kans.; Harold Adkisson, Freeport, Kans.; 
F. G. McKarg, Clarence Bowersork, E. W. Naff, 
Wallace Howed, Delmer Pierce, Anthony, 
Kans.; Loren Hickey, Attica, Kans.; J. M. 


Henderson, Anthony, Kans.; A. F. , Har- 
per, Kans.; Marvin Coady, Freeport, Kans.; 
P. J. Coody, Anthony, Kans.; R. F. Jelnick, 


Bluff City, Kans.; Chris Reber, Anthony, 
Kans.; Dale Welch, Bluff City, Kans.; Joe 
Burchfiel, Manchester, Okla.; Raymond 
Mortimer, Anthony, Kans.; Lloyd Huddleston, 
Bluff City, Kans.; Ben. H. Reber, Harper, 
Kans.; Leroy C. Gillespie, Manchester, Okla.; 
R. Bird, Edgar Barrett, Anthony, Kans. 
Arthur Stormm, Manchester, Okla.; Lloyd 
L. Hayter, Anthony, Kans.; Otto Ruhsert, 
Kenneth Palmer, Harper, Kans.; W. L. Hen- 
derson, Felix J. Vicek, J. R. Sharp, Elvin Pat- 
terson, L. C. Marts, Anthony, Kans.; Wayne 
Clutter, Waldron Kans.; John Scheel, Fred J. 
Lange, Jay Wychoff, Anthony, Kans,; Phillip 


Patterson, Attica, Kans.; Ray Allensworth, 
Anthony, Kans.; Sidney Tohr, Caldwell, 
Kans.; Chas. W. Trotter, R. Whitdaw, An- 


thony, Kans.; L. Bruey, Caldwell, Kans.; Ed 
Tolis, Anthony, Kans.; Glenn Barker, Man- 
chester, Okla.; Ed M. Jess, Bluff City, Kans.; 
Glenn E. Patterson, Keith A. Sheiar, W. A. 
Meador, C. W. Jacobs, Anthony, Kans.; 
J. ®B. Wilson, Corwin, Kans.; Wendell 
A. Patterson, Manchester, Okla.; Wallace G. 
Pulliam, Roy Holland, Anthony, Kans.; F. E. 
Patterson, Manchester, Okla.; J. P. Atkimson, 
F. B. Parsons, Anthony, Kans.; Herold: Hen- 
derson, Manchester, Okla.; Glenn Burchfiel, 
Anthony, Kans.; Melvin Parker, Waldren, 
Kans.; Gerald Miller, Anthony, Kans.; Melo 
Ferda, Wakita, Okla; Howard Guss, Dwight 
Hayter, Bob Sturns, J. G. Smith, E. Jordan, 
D. D. Williams, Jr., Anthony, Kans.; Hugh 
D. Ransom, Freeport, Kans.; L. Stewart, 
Bluff City, Kans.; W. E. Starkes, Manchester, 
Okla.; D. L. Nash, Lloyd Patterson, Bob H. 
Dewtar, C. R. Couch, R. E. Anorse, Anthony, 
Kans.; C. E. Sears, Caldwell, Kans.; J. E. 
Chasey, Waldron, Kans. 





Brooklyn Shows the Way to Good Labor- 
Management Relations ‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege last Thursday, May 
23, to be present at a heartwarming 
event in my district in Brooklyn which 
noted significant advances both for bus- 
iness and labor in our community. 

In a spirt of friendly cooperation, the 
members’ of a labor union agreed to 
forfeit half of their accrued vacation 
pay in order to enable a large plant from 
another state to move into Brooklyn and 
establish itself in our community. A 
vice president of the company frankly 
stated that his firm was influenced in its 
decision to move to Brooklyn by the 
cooperation offered by the union. 

The astute labor leader who managed 
this feat was Mr. James Landriscina, 
president of Local 452 of the Candy and 
Confectionary Workers Union. He was 
ably assisted in this effort by the local’s 
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vice president Miss Anna Russo, and 
its secretary-treasurer Mr. John Rp. 
Alaio. The enlightened businessmay 
who took advantage of this offer from 
the union was Mr. Leonard Stone, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Sweets 
Company of America. 

Those who stand to gain most are 709 
members of the union and their families 
who had been forced out of work last 
March when another candy manufactur- 
ing firm, Rockwood Co., had closed its 
plant in Brooklyn and left its employees 
without work. Now these and perhaps 
many others will return to their jobs. 
The Sweets Co. gained, too, because 
Brooklyn provides an excellent quality 
of workers, skilled and dependable, de- 
voted to their families and to the com- 
munity in which they live and work. 

A ceremony to welcome the new plant 
in Brooklyn took place on Thursday, May 
23, in front of the plant. On hand at the 
welcoming ceremonies were the Honor- 
able Carmine G. De Sapio, Secretary of 
State of New York; Ambassador Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Public Events of the City of 
New York; the Honorable Edward T. 
Dickinson, New York State Commissioner 
of Commerce; Commissioner Frank No- 
land, representing Borough President 
John Cashmore of Brooklyn; Mr. Chester 
Allen, president of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Mr. Howard 
Swain, executive director of the cham- 
ber of commerce; and Congressman Vic- 
Tor L. Anruso. Also present were many 
prominent labor leaders representing 
various unions in New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to call at- 
tention to this matter because I feel that 
it is this kind of labor-management re- 
lations, this kind of give-and-take nego- 
tiations, which will help strengthen both 
business and labor. It is in this spirit 


' of true cooperation that a real service 


can be rendered in promoting the wel- 
fare of the American people and the se- 
curity of our country. 





Lee and Meade at Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27,1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert the 
following two editorials which appeared 
May 20 in my hometown newspaper, the 
Index-Journal, one of the best afternoon 
daily papers in the country: 

LEE AND MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 

President Eisenhower is ready to call 4 
truce over the “Second Battle of Gettysburg.” 

He and British Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery both agreed after visiting the 
famed Civil War battlefield that Generals 
Lee and Meade blundered and should have 
been fired. The reaction was what one 
could naturally expect. 

Meade did offer his resignation after the 
battle, as a matter of fact, but it was refused 
and he continued in charge of the Army 0! 
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wisely however, but in failing to pursue 
lee’s battered army. 

some biographers say that Lincoln was 
more discouraged over this failure of Meade 
than over anything that occurred during 

ie war. : 
ue is quoted as saying that Meade 
“gould be ready to fight a magnificent battle 
when there is no enemy to fight.” 

Lee’s reputation does not rest on Gettys- 
purg, and he cannot be judged on that one 
pattie. As Eisenhower wrote in his own 
pook, “Crusade in Europe,” in reply to criti- 
cisms made of Montgomery, “In war about 
the only criterion that can be applied to a 

is his accumulated record of vic- 
tory and defeat.” 

Lee had a magnificent accumulated rec- 
ord from the high point at Chancellorsville, 
called “the truest, the most splendid victory 
Lee ever won—an absolute masterpiece be- 
yond which no further art is possible,” to 
Gettysburg, “where the high tide of the Con- 
federacy broke in tears and blood and de- 
spair, ebbing back to the sound of ‘it’s all 
my fault’ from the anguished lips of Robert 
Lee.” 
Lee himself considered the irascible Meade 
a good general, and when the two armies lay 
along the Rapidan River following the blood- 
letting at Gettysburg Lee withstrained his 
fiery generals who would take chances. 

“General Meade is an exceedingly able 
officer,” he told them, “and if I make any 
mistake before him he will be prompt to take 
advantage of it.” 

Perhaps the two critics made their great- 
est mistake in talk about “sacking” Lee 
after Gettysburg. Fire General Lee? For 
whom? 

Fletcher Pratt in his story of the Civil War, 
“Ordeal of Fire,” terms Lee “the only co- 
hesive force within the Confederacy,” in the 
late stages of the war. 

And Henry Wise is quoted as exclaiming 
to him at ttox, “Country be damned! 
There is moO country. There has been no 
country, General, for a year or more. You 
‘They have 


fought for you. you demand the sacri- 
fice there still thousands of us who will 
die for you.” 


Pratt also says that “Lee’s own judgment 

bad than he and some of the recent 
critics who claim he underestimated Meade 
would like to have us think.” 

Anyway, Gettysburg will be debated for 
decades to come. It does not take any such 
incident as the two distinguished critics to 
keep alive the controversy over who should 
have done what at what might well be the 
high dramatic point in the history of this 
Nation, 

oe 


ESTIMATE OF EISENHOWER 


An estimate of Eisenhower in his World 
War II role of supreme allied commander 
has been made by Field Marshal Alan Brooke, 
of England, whose book, The Turn of the 
Tide, has just been published. 

In the current issue of Look magazine, 
there is a condensation of the volume. 


never his strong points.” 
He says, “It was a moment when bold and 
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commanding a group of armies. No wonder 
he was at a loss, and allowed himself to be 
absorbed in the political situation.” 

He praises Eisenhower for “his ability to 
handle Allied forces, to treat them all with 
strict impartiality, and to get the best out 
of an inter-Allied force.” 

Eisenhower was “blessed with a wonder- 
ful charm that carried him far; perhaps his 
great asset was a greater share of luck than 
most of us receive in life.” 

Brooke concluded that “If Ike had more 
than his share of luck, we Allies, were ex- 
tremely fortunate to have such an exception- 
ally charming individual as Supreme Com- 
mander. What he may have lacked in mili- 
tary ability, he greatly made up for by the 
charm of his personality.” 

Of General Marshall, Brooke commented: 
“He is, I should think, a good general at 
raising armies and at propiting the neceés- 
sary link between the mili and political 
worlds, but his strategical ability does not 
impress me at all.” 

“I have often wondered since the war how 
different matters might have been if I had 
had MacArthur to deal with,” he writes. 
“From everything I saw of him, I put him 
down as the greatest general of the last war.” 

Brooke’s comments on Churchill are ex- 
tremely interesting, as well as the comments 
on Roosevelt and other war leaders. 





Climbing Cost of Debt Menaces United 
' States Treasury 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting and enlightening column ap- 
peared in newspapers over the Nation 
a few days ago. One of the foremost 
newspapermen of our generation writes 
about the terrific cost of refinancing our 
national debt. He suggests that “if “he 
Government keeps on raising its own l:- 
terest rates, the cost of carrying the 
Government debt may be ificreased from 
the $7 billion annually to ten or eleven 
billion.” 

Mr. Bascom N. Timmons, Washing- 
ton columnist for many southern news- 
papers, has written intelligently upon 
the financial problems facing the United 
States Treasury in refinancing under 
what he calls the Government’s hard- 
money policy. 

It is one of the best articles I have 
seen recently, and I believe it would -be 
most useful to have it included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Under unani- 
mous consent, I submit it for inclusion 
in the Recorp. Mr. Timmon’s column 
follows: 

Cirmmernc Cost or Drsr MENACES UNITED 
Srates TREASURY—GOVERNMENT BONDS ARE 
Gornc BEGGING 

(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

Wasuincton.—A sudden but inevitable 
tension in Government financing has pointed 
up the coming inquiry into Government fis- 
cal policy by members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which will cast a penetrating 
light on the current inflationary situation 
and the threat of a decline in present na- 


tional prosperity. 
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The inquiry will be directed by Senator 
Harry F. Brrp (Democrat, Virginia), often 
called the “Watchdog of the Treasury,” but 
other Democrats will take over various 
phases, with Senator Roserr S. Kerr (Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma) as second to Byrn, and Sen- 
ator J. ALLEN Frear (Democrat, Delaware), 
RUSSELL B. Lone (Democrat, Louisiana), and 
ALBERT GorE (Democrat, Tennessee) par- 
ticipating. 

The tension in the Treasury Department 
over refinancing is possibly not as serious as 
some critics have viewed it, but it grows 
out of the handling of the public debt, and 
emphasizes the burden which now rests on 
the neck of every taxpayer. 

What has happened is an aftermath of the 
sale of large size Government bonds—the F 
and G series—to large investors, mostly cor- 
porations, trust funds, and insurance com- 
panies, who were expected to put them into 
their portfolios and hold them until ma- 
turity. 

THE RUSH FOR CASH 


But as the Government’s “hard money” 
policy has forced up interest rates on bond 
issues of local and State governments and of 
private corporations, the investors in Gav- 
ernment bonds have been redeeming their 
bonds, receiving billions of Government cash. 
In many instances the bondholders were able 
to reinvest the funds they had originally 
loaned the Government at rates from \% to 
1 percent higher than they were receiving 
from Government bonds. 

The Treasury has usually enjoyed an estab- 
lished priority in the investment field, which 
is now_seriously threatened. 

In the financial world, it sells short term 
notes at low rates of interest which the 
holders redeem at the end of a 3 or 4 month 
period, usually exchanging them for new 
Government obligations of the same char- 
acter. Now, almost one-third of the holders 
of such notes are turning them in at ma- 
turity for cash, and not reinvesting the 
money with the Government. 

This in turn, broadens the market for pri- 
vate bonds and these of governments subdi- 
visions at higher rates of interest. If the 
Government keeps on raising its own inter- 
est rates, the cost of carrying the Govern- 
ment debt may be increased from the pres- 
ent $7 billion annually to $10 or $11 billion, 
which can only be reduced by cutting the 
Federal Government’s $275 billion debt 
burden. The cost of local government and 
of manufactured products is also increased. 

The Government is not short of money. 
Of that it has plenty, but to put additional 
cash into circulation without borrowing is 
considered an inflationary practice, and op- 
posed by both the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board. Yet expenditures are in- 
creasing because of inflated costs, and there 
is not much prospect of any retrenchment 
in that direction. 


PATMAN INQUIRY REJECTED 


Recently the House turned down a resolu- 
tion for an inquiry by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee into the Govern- 
ment’s money policies, supposedly because 
Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN (Democrat, 
Texas), who favors easier Government money 
policies, would have headed the investiga- 
tion. Democratic and Republican leaders, 
along with President Eisenhower would pre- 
fer to have the conservative Byrd direct such 
a probe, rather than a competing House in- 
quiry pitched at a different level. 

What this all means to the taxpayer is 
quite obvious. His hope of a tax cut rests 
on reduced Government expenditure, and 
with the Government interesf rates being 
forced up the hope of a tax cut grows dim. 
His expectancy of reduced living costs is less- 
ened by continued high money rates. In 
addition . successive wage increases have 
jumped the cost of Government by 61 per- 
cent in the last 10 years, according to the 
United States Department of Labor, and now 
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account for 28 percent of the final price level. 

Interest charges and taxes add to the cost 
of materials and profits have risen at about 
the same rate as labor costs. 

The tremendous annual defense cost of 
around $38 billion annually, which amounts 
to more than half the Federal budget has 
been scored by Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric—which produces billions 
worth of defense equipment—and chairman 
of a special committee investigating the 
Defense Department, as being increased by 
political waste and false reasoning. 

All around it is a dangerous and menacing 
situation, and the threat it carries is grow- 
ing, without a way out in sight. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is to be commended 
for his forthright attitude toward the 
oil imports problem. I was gratified to 
hear that the President had announced 
that there is reason to believe that alien 
oil is entering the United States in such 
quantities as to threaten to impair the 
national security. The White House at 
the same time ordered the Honorable 
Gordon Gray, Director of the Defense 
Mobilization, to begin an immediate in- 
vestigation and take the action neces- 
sary to keep import levels in conform- 
ity with the stipulated provisions of the 
national security amendment to the 
Trade Agreement’s Extension Act of 
1955. 

In the course of Mr. Gray’s work, I 
trust that he will take a very close look 
into the residual oil imports situation. 
I remind him that the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources, which was 
basic to the development of the national 
defense amendment, very definitely 
treated residual oil as a separate prob- 
lem. Let me read two paragraphs from 
that report: 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuels situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inade- 
quate incentive for exploration and the dis- 
covery of new sourcés of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. It is highly de- 
sirable that this be done by voluntary, in- 
dividual action of those who are importing 
or those who become importers of crude or 
residual oil, The committee believes that 
every effort should be made and will be made 
to avoid the necessity of governmental inter- 
vention. 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, any action 


which fails to consider residual oil sep- 
arately would be of no value whatsoever 
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to the protection of the domestic bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite industries. 
If a limitation on imports is enforced, 
and a specific quantitative restriction on 
residual oil is not included, then, of 
course, residual oil could conceivably 
make up the major portion of the total 
imports. The amount of residual oil 
coming into this country at the present 
time comprises too great a peril to our 
defense structure to tolerate this condi- 
tion any longer. Fortunately the coal 
industry last year increased production 
over the alarmingly low level to which it 
had fallen in 1955; however, output is 
still far below what it would be if Gov- 
ernment policies on imports and on 
other matters affecting the industry 
were fair and proper. 

Government officials and fuel experts 
from private industry acknowledge that 
coal will have to accept a progressively 
greater share of the responsibility to 
meet increasing energy needs of the fu- 
ture, yet there is a glaring lack of concern 
for the industry’s immediate welfare. 

Coal producers must, of necessity, be 
given an opportunity to build up their 
resources. The coal miner needs to have 
steady work if he is expected to remain 
at this occupation. 'Today’s labor force 
consists of trainéd engineers and tech- 
nicians who, through experience and de- 
votion to their jobs, have helped to make 
America’s mining industry the most pro- 
ductive in all the world. They must be 
encouraged to stay in mining communi- 
ties if they are to be ready to produce 
the fuel that will be needed in succeed- 
ing years. This encouragement will not 
come with 2 or 3 days of work per week; 
nevertheless, reduced workweeks and 
completely shut-down mines are immi- 
nent unless a more realistic approach to 
coal’s problems is taken by Congress and 
the executive department. 

One glance at the year’s production 
figures will explain why a feeling of in- 
security persists among mine operators 
and the labor force. To remove this 
tension and provide a spirit of optimism 
in mining towns requires positive action 
here in W: : 

Last year, when the bituminous coal 
industry reached an output level of 500 
million tons, there was a popular tend- 
ency to assume that the problems of the 
industry had been overcome and that the 
upward trend would continue at a 
healthy rate on into the future. One of 
the factors that many analysts over- 
looked was a production chart extending 
back sufficiently far to provide a sound 
basis of comparison with other periods. 
For 10 years ending in 1956, average pro- 
duction amounted to just 500 million 
tons, which was below even the 1920-29 
average and is prima facie evidence that 
1956 cannot be considered any great 
shakes for the coal industry. There is 
no cause for rejoicing in the 1956 figure. 

Coming down through the first portion 
of 1957, we might very well expect to 
find that at least the moderate gains 
made in 1956 over the preceding year 


development. ‘The blunt truth, however, 
is that there is no increase in coal pro- 
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duction to report at this time. Throug, 
May 4, bituminous coal production 
amounted to approximately 175 million 
tons, a decrease of some 3 million tons 
under the figure covering the correspond. 
ing period for 1956. Anthracite produc- 
tion is also down, with commercia) pro- 
duction through May 4 almost 10 percent 
below the preceding year’s output. The 
anthracite industry has been so hard hit 
in recent years that heaven knovws jt 
cannot withstand further losses brought 
about by unreasonable Government po]j- 
cies. As you see, in both the anthracite 
and bituminous industries, the anticj- 
pated gains have failed to come about. 
Production is down. A strong and s\s- 
tained demand must be recorded during 
the remaining months if any substantia] 
improvement is to be recorded for the 
year. 

Now, here is what has happened in 
residual oil imports. Ten years ago the 
foreign residual oil entering this coun- 
try’s markets amounted to just about 45 
million barrels. A relentless upsurge 
then got underway, and the coal indus- 
try has been suffering ever since. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took notice of the sit- 
uation when he appointed a Cabinet 
Committee on Fuels and Energy Re- 
sources in 1954. It was that committee 
which recomimended that imports of 
crude and residual oils be held at the 
respective proportions that such imports 
bore to domestic production in 1954. 
The 1954 figure on residual oil imports 
was 129 million barrels. For 1956 it was 
almost 162 million barrels, which in 
energy equivalent is a little less than 39 
million tons of bituminous coal. 

I trust that Mr. Gray will refer to the 
remarks of Members of the House and 
Senate when the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act was debated in 1955. 
He will learn that it is the unequivocal 
intent of Congress to restrict oil imports 
to these designated levels. Even such a 
limit is far from a just mitigation for 
the producers and the laboring forces in 
the bituminous coal and anthracite in- 
dustries. It will at least protect them 
from extended piracy on the part of 
international oil shippers. 


A Vote of Confidence for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an article which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 
on May 23, 1957, reporting a unanimous 
resolution by the New York State Repub- 
lican delegation in support of President 
Eisenhower: 

New YoORKERs In CONGRESS Give IKE VOTE OF 

CONFIDENCE—MorHovuse To GET CONFER: 
—ENCE WITH PRESIDENT 

(By Arthur L. Davis) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—President Eis¢e!- 

hower today got a unanimous “vote of coni- 
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lent Eisen- 
»te of confi- 


gence” from the New York Republican dele- 
gation in Congress, 28 strong. However, the 
members threw back at the President his re- 

ords that there must be room in the 


to get a few minutes with the President. 

The resolution of confidence was drafted 
at a stormsy session of the New York congres- 
sional delegation, attended by Senators Ives 
and Javirs and by all but 4 of the State’s 


96 Members of the House. 


Reports that leaked out of the closed-door 
dinner meeting Wednesday evening, at which 
Chairman.Morhouse was host, indicated that 
the session almost broke up in failure to agree 
on terms of any statement in support of 
president Eisenhower. 

But tatives Cote of Bath and 
RADWAN Buffalo pointed out to their col- 
leagues that once the subject had been 
prought up, it could not be dropped in dis- 
agreement, even behind closed doors, with- 
out the fact becoming known. 

Mr. RADWAN was reported to have remarked 
that a refusal by the big New York delegation 
to express confidence in President Eisen- 
nower at this crucial point for the Chief 
Executive’s program would be like “firing the 
first torpedo into the Republican ship.” 

COLE SUPPORTS RADWAN 


Representative Core is said to have rallied 
additional support for a statement of confi- 


dence, and one was finally worked out as fol- 
lows: 
. That the New York Republican 


congressional delegation at its first meeting 
of this session endorses and approves the 
President’s declaration of policy for the Re- 
publican Party made to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s regional conference at 
Providence, R. I., as follows: 

“‘There are differences of opinion within 
our party and I hope there always will be. 
Under our two-party system a national party 
must contain within its divergent points of 
view varying opinions on national issues 
from State to State, region to region. 

_ANGER OVER PATRONAGE 


“This is a healthy condition as long as 
the fundamental beliefs within that party 
provide a common nucleus of thought—a set 
of unalterable truths that bind us together 
into an inseparable whole, dedicated to con- 
ducting the Government of the United States 
in the best interests of Its people.’ 

“Be it further resolved, That the New York 
Republican delegation reaffirms its admira- 
tion of and support for the leadership of the 
President, both of the country and of the 
Republican Party.” 

to reports that leaked out today 
on the meeting it was first taken up with a 


of contributions by the Republican Co: - 

Campaign Committee to the cam- 
paigns of New York legislators, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to study this problem. 
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it was reported he also declared at the closed 
meeting that the President would agree no 
harm would be done by a $1.5-billion budget 
cut if Mr. Taper could get an opportunity 
to explain the cut to him. 

One legislator said Mr. Taser had raised 
“a very sore point” about liaison with the 
White House. 


WHITE HOUSE “CLOSED SHOP” 


“There seemed to be no communication 
to speak of between the Members of Con- 
gress and the White House,” this Repre- 
sentative said, “It’s just a closed shop 
down there, surrounded by the palace guard. 
When JoHN TaBer can’t discuss budget mat- 
ters with the President, that’s a pretty sad 
affair.” 

This same Congressman said the confi- 
dence resolution was intended to express a 
general consensus that the New York Re- 
publicans in Congress all acknowledge 
President. Eisenhower’s leadership in inter- 
national and domestic affairs but are re- 
luctant to give him rubber-stamp approval 
of all his program. . . 

“We're still going to vote as our con- 
science tells us, on the basis of our con- 
sidered judgment,” the legislator said. 


ANXIOUS TO’ SUPPORT IKE 


Chairman Morhouse expressed the intent 
of the resolution in different terms. 

“The consensus is,” he told the News, 
“that the New York delegation to a man is 
extremely anxious to express support for 
the President and his policies and program, 
and to follow this with action. 

“This does not mean that every Member 
from New. York will yote the same way on 
every detail. No one indicated that he was 
flatly behind the President no matter what, 
but in terms of the-xprogram and general 
policy they were behind him 100 percent.” 

Mr. Morhouse said that.since the Presi- 
dent has taken his budget program to the 
people for support, the people are begin- 
ning to get the problem into thoughtful 
balance. He said public opinion generally 
is swinging now.to the viewpoint that the 
national-defense budget should not be re- 
duced and that there is not much room 
elsewhere for major reductions, 





Mrs. Elizabeth W. Lewis: A Remarkable 
Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of Sunday, May 26, concerning Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Lewis, a former resident of 
Mecklenburg County, Va., and a most 
attractive, distinguished, and beloved 
lady. Later Mrs. Lewis resided in Han- 
over County, Va., and in the city of 
Richmond. She has many friends in 
Virginia, and I am proud to be one 
among them. I have known her for 
many years. 

Mrs. Lewis is the widow of the late 
Honorable John Taylor Lewis, who rep- 
resented Mecklenburg County in the 
House of Delegates of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia for a number of years. 
She has several children, among whom 


. 
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are Mr. W. M. Lewis of Halifax, Va., an 
able attorney and distinguished member 
of the Halifax County bar, and Mr. Meri- 
weather Lewis of Carksville, Va., a prom- 
inent farmer and cattle grower. Vir- 
ginia and the Nation are proud of the 
Lewis family as one of the famous pio- 
neer families of America. 

Mrs. Lewis has had an interesting 
career which is an inspiration to all of 
her friends. 


The article is as follows: 


No Trme ror Treas—Locat WoMAN To ADD 
NEw TropHy To LONG List or ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 


(By Thomas P. Lee) 


A Richmond woman who “got tired of 
frittering away her time at ladies’ teas,” 
will be graduated from New York University 
(NYU) next month. She is 78 years old. 

The degree candidate is Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Lewis. She is interested in helping old peo- 
ple. Said a Richmond friend recently: “She 
is always interested in new frontiers.” 

Mrs. Lewis, widow of John Taylor Lewis, 
of Mecklenburg County, already has passed 
a number of frontiers. She has been a wife, 
a mother, a suffrage worker, a candy maker, 
a housing developer and real estate sales- 
women, and an air raid warden. 

A son, Lawrence Lewis, who lives at 6309 
Ridgeway Road, says she also has been a 
good swimmer all her life, and currently is 
taking dancing lessons. She has won bronze 
and silver medals from a dancing studio, 
and is working for the gold medal. 


TO START NEW CAREER 


When she receives her bachelor of science 
degree June 6, she will set out on her newest 
career—in gérontology (the study of old 
age). 

She already has made a start—as president 
of New Horizons, a group of older people in 
New York planning for later life. 

Mrs. Lewis was feeling “tired and blue” 
during World Wr Il, when she was an air 
raid warden here. (Her son says she “got 
tired of frittering away her time at ladies’ 
teas.”) Then a geriatrician and a psycholo- 
gist got her interested in helping old people. 

Recently, when these two doctors claimed 
credit for motivating her success at NYU, she 
protested vigorously: “What about me?” 

Mrs. Lewis is the daughter of the late 
W. T. C. Wardwell, once lieutenant governor 
of Rhode Island. Her husband, John T. 
Lewis, represented Mecklenburg County in 
the House of Delegates in 1912-13. He died 
in 1930, after moving to Gwathmey, near 
Ashland. 


ARDENT SUFFRAGE WORKER 


Her son, Lawrence, now in the wholesale 
lumber business, recalls his mother was an 
ardent suffrage worker in the 1920’s, and 
active in the League of Women Voters. 

In the early thirties, he said, “she went 
to some candy-making school somewhere in 
Pennsylvania,” then set up a small candy 
factory in her home at Ashland. 

“She was selling candy for $1.50 a pound,” 
said Lewis. “You know if people paid that 
much for candy during the depression, it 
had to be good.” 

It was so good, said her son, that the 
demand quickly exceeded the supply. So 
Mrs. Lewis forsook the bonbon business 
and took a*correspondence course in real 
estate. 

First she worked for a realtor in Richmond, 
then founder her own firm—Lewis Co. 

In the late thirties she specialized in 
waterfront property in, Middlesex County, 
said her son, and built and sold a number 
of houses at Deltaville. 

A number of years later, when a reporter 
remarked on the vigor of her enterprise, she 
retorted: 
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“What are you supposed to do when you 
reach the age of 59? Go jump in a lake?” 
(She admitted then to being over 60.) 

“You don’t get old,” said Mrs. Lewis, “if 
you have an interest or a hobby.” 

LIVES IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 

When she lived here Mrs. Lewis made her 
home on West Franklin Street. Since going 
to New York in 1948, she has kept an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. 

It’s taken her 9 years to earn her degree, 
since she spent a good deal of time working 
to rehabilitate elderly people. And when 
she tired of studying, she went for a ride 
on the Staten Island ferry—‘to get away 
from it.” 

Despite her outside social and church 
work, spirited Mrs. Lewis made only two 
grades below B in her courses. Those two 
were C’s. 

All 7 of her children and 20 grandchildren 
plan to attend the graduation exercises, after 
which Mrs. Lewis will travel and relax for 
a while. 

Then she may set up an old-age rehabili- 
tation clinic. “If I can just convince young 
people that they can stay around and be 
enjoyably active as long or longer than I,” 
she says, “and if I can motivate them to 
work at it, it will be worth all the trouble.” 


Government of, by, and for the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin, on being asked what kind of 
government had been adopted, replied: 
“A republic, if we can keep it.” 

His reply implied both a knowledge of 
world history and a deep appreciation 
of human reaction to mass psychology. 

Were he here today, he would marvel 
at the rapidity with which we, the people, 
have veered from the original concept of 
republican form of government. We, the 
people, negligent of our civic obligations, 
overlooking our constitutional duties, 
permitting our elected officials to secure 
positions of responsibility by a minority 
of voters, and failing to interest ourselves 
in their political and economic behavior 
in their official capacities, have permitted 
our executive and legislative bodies to 
succumb to the pressures of minority in- 
terests until the average citizen has re- 
linquished most of his claim to govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people and 
surrendered little by little to what is now 
an overgrown system of bureaucratic 
agencies and departments. 

Most of us have been too occupied with 
our day-to-day well being to realize how 
our individual freedoms are being 
usurped by rules, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative orders issued by department 
heads where authority stems from the 
actions of Congress, members of which, 
under the Constitution, are their only 
direct representagives in matters of 
government. 

Throughout the years, the Congress 
has delegated much of its original powers 
to the departmental bureaus and to 
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executive agencies. With such delegated 
authority, the execution of laws passed 
by Congress become increasingly subject 
to the interpretation of officials holding 
their positions by appointment and who 
therefore are not directly responsible to 
the people. 

There are 2% million persons em- 
ployed in our Government today in its 
various bureaus and agencies. 

Legislation instead of being initiated 
by. the leadership in Congress, without 
advice, consent, and approval of bureau 
heads and executive officials, depends 
largely upon bureaucratic leadership to 
suggest blueprints and objectives. 

The result is that laws or legislative 
changes sought by individuals and 
groups are determined in their final form 
by the respective agencies entrusted with 
their administration. 

Now agencies and bureaus, interested 
fh self-preservation, are selfishly im- 
pressed with the advantages of expan- 
sion of activities and the accompanying 
need for additional employees and ap- 
propriations with which to pay their sal- 
aries and the added expense for facili- 
ties in which to operate. 

To persuade Congress and the public 
to support their demands, many top 
echelon officials of these bureaus and 
agencies spend a large portion of their 
time and energies appearing before com- 
mittees and communication centers for 
the purpose of sponsoring their pro- 
grams and convincing the Congress of 
the necessity of authorizing expanded 
operations and appropriating the neces- 
sary funds. : 

In many instances, the Congress and 
the public have been told these new ven- 
tures are only needed as temporary 
emergency measures, but experience 
bears out the fact that once an emer- 
gency increase is authorized, it invari- 
ably finds convincing reasons why it 
should be continued. 

The bureaus and agencies of Govern- 
ment seem to have successfully sold the 
Congress on the advisability of not only 
maintaining existing agencies, but, in 
recent years, have succeeded in having 
more and more special branches of Gov- 
ernment created annually. 

The result is a big overgrown Federal 
Government which today requires the 
income from two days of a week’s work 
to support. Even though the Federal 
budget is in balance as of today, there is 
little prospect that any part of our tax 
contribution will be left over to apply to 
the $275 million national debt. With 
present tempo of Federal spending, there 
can be little hepe of tax reduction. 

There can be only one answer—reduce 
spending programs, both domestic and 
foreign. That means, cut the proposed 
$71.8 billion budget and refuse to appro- 
priate new money for more bureaus and 
departments. Public demand for such 
action is now at an all-time high. It 
has impressed Members of Congress as 
to that great need: v 

Yet, I would add a word of caution. 

This Congress can wield the cleaver of 
the butcher in trimming the budget and 
with a consequent grave danger to. the 
precarious security we have built up for 
ourselves and our free-world allies'in a 
perilous age. 
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Or, it can apply the surgeon’s sca)p¢| 
to our fiscal affairs by trimming away an 
admittedly great amount of financia) fa; 
in this budget and retain our posture of 
present security. : 

I would remind the House that this 
is no time to play the role of partisan 
politician in trimming the budget. The 
times are too dangerous, the imminence 
of global disaster too close each hour 
for us to heedlessly use our constitutiona| 
power of the purse to embarfass ang 
hamstring those portions of the execy. 
tive branch entrusted with our defense 
and security. 


Foreign Aid Speech Flaw: It Came 3 
Months Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known daily newspaper, the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennessean, called to the atten- 
tion of the Nation the plight of the Presi- 
dent in his foreign-aid speech of several 
days ago. This great southern nevws- 
paper suggests that the address came 
3 months late. 

This editorial is worthwhile reading 
for the Members of Congress, and, under 
the unanimous-consent rule, I include it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. It fol- 
lows: 

ForeIcn Ar Sprecu FPiaw: It Came 3 MonTHS 
LaTE 

President Eisenhower made a speech to the 
Nation on foreign aid Tuesday night. As the 
President's speeches go, it was better than 
usual, but it had a flaw: it was 3 months late. 

For this attempt to rush and play Hora- 
tius at the bridge is a pathetic effort, 
weighted by his failure earlier to defend 
his budget instead of weakly agreeing with 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey that there are 
@ lot of places in this budget that can be 
cut, and finally winding up by slicing $520 


- million from the foreign-aid request. 


Congress is sharply split over foreign aid, 
but the economy-minded segment is still 
determined to look over the President's re- 
quests with a searching scrutiny to detail. 
In the end, some of his requests will be 
lopped. 

Sentiment is strong in that direction. So 
is criticism. Mr. John Knight, publisher of 
the Knight newspapers, and once a strong 
supporter of President Eisonhower, has this 
to say: 

“Your tax dollars have helped Norway and 
Denmark to reduce their internal debts while 
our national debt was mounting. We have 
financed a six-lane highway in Portugal, nu- 
merous uncompleted projects in Iran, and 
are now providing free airplane excursions 
for thousands of Arabs visiting their reli- 
gious shrines * * * The record is filled 
with innumerable instances of foreign aid 
so dubious and downright silly as to be be- 
yond belief. It includes dress suits for Gre- 
cian undertakers, public baths for Egyptian 
camel drivers, and even ice boxes for Es- 


This is one of many such oblique attacks 
that have been made all along at all sections 
of the budget. They have succeeded, in 
part, in undermining the confidence of the 
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Fresh in the minds of most is the trip by 
the President’s special ambassador, Repre- 
gentative JaMEs P. Ricwarps, into the Middle 
ast with instructions to get rid of $200 mil- 
lion by July 1, at any cost. Mr, RicHarps 
experienced a turn-down by Egypt, Syria, 
jordan, and Israel and silence from other 
Arab countries. 

But Mr. Eisenhower rightly pointed out 
that the cost of peace is high and the price 
of war is higher and is paid in bloody coin. 
This conclusion he could have used earlier 
in the year, : 

No one questions the need or practicality 
of strengthening our Allies into a bulwark 
of collective stability, or of helping nations 
to resist the threat of communism. There 
can be no t that aid measures have 
not helped greatly in places such as Iran, 
threatened by the Reds 4 years ago, or Viet- 
pam, or Guatemala in our own hemisphere. 

These are only a few examples of the tre- 
mendous burden of responsibility confront- 
ing this Nation in every corner of the world 
at a time when the struggle between the 
free world and the Communist orbit for 
economic supremacy is so clearly defined. 

But beyond a doubt, foreign aid spending 
has not always been administered wisely or 
well. There.are a great many examples of 
bungling. The administration has failed to 
come up with new forms of assistance tail- 
ored to the needs of the time until such a 
decision is forced. It has failed to plan 
beyond the various brinks that Mr, John 
Foster Dulles feels compelled to lead us, and 
contrary to Mr. Eisenhower's assertion, it 
has sought to buy friendship with American 
dollars when that friendship could have been 
had for free had the proper leadership been 
available, —_. 

There is serious danger in a major slash 
in foreign-aid funds, and inept handling 
should not justify arbitrary axswings into 
the sinews of military and economic struc- 
tures in the free world. 

As Senator LyNpon JoHNson, of Texas, 
said, “Congress will give Mr. Eisenhower's 
requests careful, thorough, and prudent con- 
sideration. The question of what is a mini- 
mum figure is one that can be determined 
only after a searching scrutiny.” 

But for “Horatius” at the White House 
there can be no joy in realizing that some 
of the cuts that will be made could possibly 
have been saved’ had he fought earlier in- 
stead of faltering on the budget. 





Swedish Carpetbagger Dreams Up Another 
Modern Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith an excellent article by Mr. 
Garland B. Porter, of Atlanta, Ga., en- 
titled “Swedish Carpetbagger Dreams Up 
Another Modern Theory.” This article 
was originally printed in the magazine, 
Southern Advertising and Publishing, in 
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January 1957. I commend it to the care- 
ful consideration of my colleagues: 


SWEDISH CARPETBAGGER DREAMS UP ANOTHER 
MovpERN THEORY 


(By Garland B. Porter) 


Readers of Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing have gained, no doubt, an idea of 
how deeply we condemn Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
the “Swedish carpetbagger”—what a won- 
derful sobriquet for him; we thank the Chi- 
cago Tribune for it. Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma was used by the Supreme Court 
to amply support its modernization of the 
Constitution of the United States on May 17, 
1954, in its edict that Negro children can- 
not get education free of complexes except 
in the presence of white children. 

This Myrdal should bear closer study. We 
tried to give his insulting American Dilemma 
an exposé in our August 15 issue; in it he 
referred to the United States Constitution 
as “in many respects impractical and ill- 
suited to modern conditions.” Yet his book 
was practical enough for the Supreme Court 
to cite in support of its radical edict. As 
we say, this Myrdal should be watched 
closely. Not only has he supplied the an- 
swer to changes in our way of life as a na- 
tion; he has ideas as to how we can under- 
write the socialistic reforms of the world. 

Our national debt is already larger than 
that of all the rest of the world combined, 
but Myrdal and others of like thinking would 
have us go deeper into debt to pay for the 
errors of the world’s crackpots and to ap- 
pease foreign leeches. How could the Su- 
preme Court, sworn to uphold the Consti- 
tution, reasonably expect the American peo- 
ple to accept him as authority for their 
radical edict? 

On December 18 a patriotic service was 
rendered our Nation by the Chicago Tribune. 
The lead editorial that day was a wonderful 
alarum (that’s old-fashioned spelling) for 
those who love this Nation. It must have 
been a surprise to many readers, for none 
except those who know something of Myrdal 
could possibly imagine that such a thinker 
would be asked to preach his doctrines in 
the halls of the mighty. Myrdal is one of 
the star pitchers of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission. 

Read this editorial which was titled “Five 
Billion a Year in Hush Money.” It follows: 

“Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish economist who 
is Executive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, made some 
presumptuous remarks the other day on the 
subject of American foreign aid and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. Mr. 
Myrdal was speaking at a seminar on wel- 
fare democracy, which we assume to be the 
concept that the state has a right to frisk 
those who, by their own efforts, have achieved 
a theoretical prosperity and redistribute the 
proceeds to those less well off. 

“Myrdal suggested that, although America 
pays close to 90 percent of the capital aid 
and technical assistance being given to the 
poorer part of mankind, it was not doing so 
in any spirit of unselfishness. On the con- 
trary, said this Swedish gentleman, the 
United States, by persisting in carrying on 
its ordinary business relations with the rest 
of the world on the principle of selfishness, 
had demonstrated that its handouts were no 
more than a palliative or conscience money. 

“Myrdal seemed to believe that the grants 
and credits wrung from American taxpayers 
not only ought to be much more substantial, 
but that they ought to be stabilized—i. e., 


made permanent commitments—and handled. 


through U. N. or one of its agencies. This 
would take away from the United States any 
identification it may now have as the donor 
of such aid and any claim it might have 
on the dubious gratitude of the collecting 
nations, 
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“When international aid becomes unilat- 
eral and politics thus enters into the distri- 
bution of it,’ Myrdal) said, ‘both moral and 
economic standards are apt to crumble.’ 

“Mr. Myrdal’s modest proposal, therefore, 
would be that Americans submit -to heavy 
taxation to prop up the rest of the world and 
that they assume this burden as a duty dic- 
tated to them by the need of the less for- 
tunate nations. The underlying assumption 
is that it is a good thing to socialize wealth 
all over the world, and, as a disproportion- 
ately large share of the world’s wealth hap- . 
pens to be in the United States, it is to be 
socialized for the benefit of all peoples except 
Americans. 

“Mr. Myrdal has long been sympatico with 
Russia. As Sweden’s minister of trade some 
10 years ago, he negotiated a trade agree- 
ment between Sweden and Russia which pro- 
vided for a large loan and trade advantages 
to the Communists. The deal was so un- 
popular in Sweden that he was driven from 
office. When the economic committee for 
Europe was being organized in U. N., Russia 
agreed to participate in it only on condition 
that Myrdal be made executive .secretary. 

“This Swede capped his presentation at 
the seminar on ‘welfare democracy’ with the 
observation that ‘generous America often 
turn out to be niggardly selfish in its regular 
commercial and financial policies and prac- 
tices.’ He charged that ‘the United States 
has until this very day preserved much of 
the narrow nationalistic attitude toward its 
participation in world commerce from the 
time when it was itself ‘underdeveloped.’ 


“It is not enough for the United States 
Government to be a patsy, providing for all 
the indigents in sight. Mr. Myrdal would 
have American business emulate the exam- 
ple—a sure way, perhaps, of going broke in a 
hurry, but an outcome which could not con- 
ceivably offend Mr. Myrdal’s view that jus- 
tice would be well served and the advent of 
world socialism speeded if this were to occur. 

“American participants in the session on 
‘welfare democracy’ numbered Prof. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., a campaign brain buster for 
Adlai Stevenson and a leading light in the 
left wing Americans.for Democratic Action; 
Adolf A. Berle, former boy wonder of the New 
Deal, now teaching law at Columbia, and 
Milton Katz, the inevitable professor from 
Harvard Law. None of these patriots opened 
his mouth to defend his country or rebuke 
this Swedish carpetbagger.” 

It is not amazing to see such alien doctrine 
being launched to pollute the thought 
streams of the world, through the execu- 
tives of United Nations? The Tribune mer- 
its the thanks of those who cherish these 
United States for alerting us to the contin- 
ued activities of this Myrdal. I suggest that 
you go back and read the editorial again— 
then dedicate yourself to the business of op- 
posing these alien doctrines and philosophies. 
There is indeed afoot in the world today new 
ideas, not just modern ideas, that come to 
us under guise that modern and new always 
mean progress. A new idea can be as deadly 
as an old one; we have no right to call any 
new idea good until it is proved good. Our 
constitutional system has proved itself good 
for nearly 2 centuries. 

If it is a good idea for America to disburse 
her goods, anonymously and with a profli- 
gate hand hidden from the eyes of the recipi- 
ent, then I am really a fool. But I'll submit 
that this Nation is full of fools like me who 
view with contempt some scatter-brained 
socialist-welfare stater who can dream up 
such a piece of nonsense. But did you get 
the last paragraph of the Tribune’s editorial? 
Men like Professor Schlesinger, Adolf Berle, 
Milton Katz—men high in the brain-truster 
ranks—sat there on their patriotic brains and 
uttered not a word of protest. How dumb 
can men become. 
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When Myrdal and his kind get through 
squandering the wealth of America through- 
out the underdeveloped regions and peoples 
of the world, then all of us will be on the 
same level. Nobody will be jealous of any- 
body else—and why should they? The bil- 
lions we already have given now have simply 
been “a palliative or conscience money.” We 
must stabilize this paupering process, we 
are told. But do it so secretly that nobody 
will be able to thank his benefactor: that 
would be bad for the morale. Great God of 
hosts. If the recipient of Uncle Sap’s gen- 
erosity were to know where the handouts 
came from, that might er an inferi- 
ority complex from which the recipient might 
never recover, you see? 

Does that sound familiar? It does to me: 
in the integration edict of May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court said, speaking of Negro 
schoolchildren : 

“To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in & way un- 
likely ever to be undone.” 

The Court went on to say 1 paragraph 
later, “Whatever may have been the extent 
of psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority.’ ** The 11 foot- 
note listed a number of modern authorities 
(quite a few on Federal subversive list) and 
ended “And see generally Myrdal, ‘An Ameri- 
can Dilemma.’” Personally, I don’t see what 
else the Swedish carpetbagger has to say to 
get on that list himself. We make a big point 
of condemning people who attempt to over- 
throw our Government by violence—can it 
be more completely overthrown by violence 
than by insidious propaganda? Is’a man 
more dead if he is shot than if he is leeched 
and bled to death? 

The chances are that with such creden- 
tials, accepted at the highest bench and as- 
semblage of nations, Myrdal will Keep on 
pecking away at us, at our way of life, and 
the horn of plenty that we have developed. 
What chance have we against such propa- 
ganda that labels us as isolationists if we 
wish to preserve our Nation, and selfish if we 
wish to work out our own destiny and let 
other peoples work out theirs? We have no 
chance at all unless we exercise constant 
energy, intelligence, and patriotism to keep 
the fuzzythinkers within bounds, and the 
enemies-of our way of life away from our 
birthright. 

It is to be wondered if the Supreme Court 
knew of Myrdal‘s record with the Russian 
Communists when they held him up as au- 
thority for radically changing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Does it require 
much knowledge of sociology to size up a 
man who the Communists insisted be placed 
as chairman of the United Nations’ Economic 
Committee for Europe? i 

Not much imagination is needed to see 
that such a man as Myrdal would not wish 
governmental control in our country left 
in the hands of- the States, as laid down by 
the Constitution. The school edict, which 
the Supreme Court had no constitutional 
right to promulgate, was one of seven deci- 
sions we can recall that undercut the sover- 
eignty of the States. In fact, we can say 
without fear of supportable contradiction 
that no period of our history has witnessed 
such an assault on the original bastions of 
our Government, the States. 

Nor have all the previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court combined to centralize power 
and drain so much from the source from 
which the National Government and the 
Constitution itself sprang—the separate 
States. That the Court which is staging this 
radical process would honor a man with 
such credentials as Myrdal is nothing short 
of astounding. 
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Labor in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, ultra conservative elements in 
the United States express concern about 
the role of labor in politics, but their real 
fear is of democracy itself. Labor’s long 
record in politics isan honorable one. It 
has contributed much to the well-being 
of our Nation. No group has done more 
than organized labor in helping to bring 
about needed social and economic re- 
form. Social security, public housing, 
minimum wages, unemployment com- 
pensation are but a few of many great 
social reform programs which have 
helped millions of citizens, many of 
whom never belonged to a labor union. 

Reactionary opposition to these pro- 
grams more than anything else, inspires 
those behind the antilabor drive. These 
attacks will only increase labor’s interest 
and determination in the political field. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I would like to 
include a statement, We Are in Politics, 
from the April 1957 issue of Ammunition, 
Official publication of the United Auto 
Workers. ’ 

The declaration, which follows, tells 
why labor is in politics and why it is in 
to stay despite reactionary effort to de- 
stroy labor’s political rights and freedom. 

LABor In Po.trics 

We are in politics. Democratic politics, 
oe politics, and nonpartisan poli- 

cs. 

UAW members are Democratic and Re- 
publican legislators in State legislatures. 
We sit in the legislatures in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, New Jersey. 

We are mayors, members of school boards, 
aldermen (one of us, 2 woman, is a member 
of the city council in Indianapolis), members 
of township councils, county supervisors, 
county auditors, tax collectors and dog- 
catchers. 

Never has it been true that any American 
child could grow up to be President. Not 


in some cities, or a Jew in some cities, 
Before we went into politics, if a child grew 
up to be a factory worker, or a simple wage 
earner. at some other occupation, political 
Office was not for him, or her. Political office 
was reserved for the well-to-do, for lawyers. 

In our time we have made a declaration 
of Walt Whitman come true—the Govern- 
ment is for you, oh people. ? 

Yes, for allofus. , 

But we did not choose politics to make 
Ourselves careers. 


Pin went to the Government seeking jus- 


The Government, we found out, decided 
what our would be when we were 
unemployed, what would happen to our 
families if we lost an’arm or a leg or a life 
in a factory accident. 

We can bargain for our wages in the 
factory, but the Government decides whether 
our wages will buy much or littlé by its tax 
policies, changing the interest rate, by 
expanding or contracting the economy. 
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We found we could not achieve the Justice 
we seek within the factory walls. Only 
through Government can we secure edyc,. 
tion for all. Only by law can we end dis. 
crimination on jobs and in public places. 

So we are in politics, but when we look at 
the cities where we have a voice in politics 
we see that politics are better for the mora). 
ity we bring to the rallies and convention; 
and balloting. 

Our political decisions are in the people; 
interest—the public interest. 

Government of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people. 


Critical Classroom Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Monday, May 27, 1957 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, | 
include the text of advance summaries of 
two articles which are to be published in 
the July issue of Architectural Record, a 
business paper published by the F. w. 
Dodge Corp. I am indebted to James 
Zeisel, assistant research manager of 
Architectural Record for forwarding to 
me the advance text, and for permission 
to quote. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these articles dis. 
cusses the size and explains the causes of 
the current emergency classroom short- 
age. Your attention is particularly in- 
vited to the data on first quarter, 1957 
school construction. This compilation of 
actual school construction contracts, 
shows that 51.9 million square feet of 
school space is being built. 

On the basis of 103 square feet per pu- 
pil—and this is a figure arrived at by 
the United States Office of Education on 
the basis of its experience with Public 
Law 815, as reported in printed hearings 
before an appropriations subcommittee 
of the 84th Congress, second session— 
and an average of 30 pupils per classroom: 
these F. W. Dodge data indicate that 
classrooms are being constructed at a 
rate of slightly less than 69,000 per year. 

This is precisely the figure submitted 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor by the Honorable Marion Folsom, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and which ad- 
verse witnesses attempted to discredit as 
being far too.low. 

Your further attention is invited to 
the estimate of 322,400 as the size of the 
current backlog of classrooms. This 
compilation tends to bear out the con- 
clusion reached by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. McConne..] who, 
after hearing a detailed explanation 
from the Office of Education of its con- 
seientious efforts to try to obtain accu- 
rate reports from each of the State 
school agencies, suggested that the 159,- 
000-classroom shortage indicated by the 
USOE Circular 490 was too low. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Connett} has also told us, following 4 
personally financed inspection tour of 
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4 States, that he was more than ever 
convinced that the estimated backlog of 
159,000 classrooms was more than on the 
conservative side. 

Mr. Speaker, your attention is also in- 

yited to the second of the two articles, 
which discusses the reliability of bond 
jssue sales as a gage of school building. 
This article plainly and clearly indicates 
now confusing a picture may be present- 
ed when witnesses play the numbers 
ame. 
: It is respectfully suggested, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the F. W. Dodge Corp. is 
hardly likely to be interested in promot- 
ing socialistic causes, a charge that has 
frequently been leveled at any individual 
or organization which has produced data 
indicating that States and local com- 
munities, admittedly doing a superlative 
job, are not, on their own, able to pro- 
vide adequate classroom space within the 
next 5 years. — 

Once we recognize this, we must agree 
that it is in the national interest to take 
emergency action to speed up classroom 
construction. 

The two articles follow: 

Scnoo. Contract Awarps SET First QUARTER 
RecorD; CLASSROOM SHORTAGES CONTINUE 
To Grow In 1956 
Both dollar and physical volume of cen- 

struction contracts for educational build- 

ings in the United States reached an all- 

time first Quarter high, according to F. W. 

Dodge Corp. ‘The dollar volume for the 3- 

month period was $%717,904,000. 5 percent 

above the previous high set last year. Phys- 
ical volume was 51.9 million square feet. 

Although the current gain comes on the 
heels of 10 consecutive years of record-break- 
ing school construction, there is evidence 
that school backlogs have continued to grow. 
If we are to wipe out the existing backlog 
in the next 10 years, the annual rate of class- 
room construction should be higher even 
than this year’s estimated 69,000. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE TODAY 

Today’s classroom shortages are the result 
of two factors: 

1, A huge backlog reported 5 years ago 
in phase I of the School Facilities Survey; 

2. The inability of classroom construction 
during the past 5 years-to keep pace with 
additional classrooms needed due to enroll- 
ment increases, obsolescence and loss. 

In 1950, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the 48 States and 
Territories began at $3,9 million School Fa- 
cilities Survey. In phase I States and Ter- 
titories inventoried their existing school fa- 
cilities and estimated their school needs as 
of September 1952. 

This is the only study which has examined 
in detail the status of the Nation’s school 
facilities. It is still the only study scientif- 
ically to measure classroom’ needs 
in terms of what is necessary to house every 
school-age child in facilities up to accept- 
able educational standards. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWELVE THOUSAND CLASS-= 

ROOM SHORTAGE REVEALED 

Phase I revealed a shortage of 312,000 pub- 
lic ell and secondary classrooms at 
the beginning of the 1952-53 school year. 

When in 1955 the White House Confer- 
ence of Education queried the States as to 
the accuracy of their phase I estimates, 11 
States of the 35 replying said they had un- 


ted their needs: 23 said their origi-. 


nal estimate was correct; 1 State said it over- 
estimated, 
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CURRENT BACKLOG—322,400 ROOMS 

The phase I report plus the needs created 
in the last 5 school years from increasing 
enrollments, obsolescence, and loss, when 
compared with classroom construction from 
1952-56 leave the following situation today: 


Backlog estimated in phase I_----- 312, 000 


To house increased enrollment 
(1952-53 to 1956-57) ------------- 207, 000 

To replace obsolescence, etc. (1952— 
ie ) ES 100, 000 
SE, Shiba ewe diimw dence 619, 000 

Classroom construction (1952-53 to 
1960-57 ) icine wcsisniintino- ccc nonce 296, 600 
Current backlog.-.....-.---------- 322, 400 


Undoubtedly the consolidation of school 
districts over the past 5 years has had some 
effect on classroom shortages. However, the 
amount of classroom shortages overcome by 
such consolidation, if any, is not known. 

CONFUSION ON SHORTAGES 


A recent release by the Office of Educa- 
tion estimating a classroom shortage of only 
159,000 would’ appear to be in conflict with 
the 322,400 backlog shown above. 

The 159,000 figure was based on replies 
by the States—not including Territories—to 
a brief yearly questionnaire issued by the 
Office of Education. (Adding in replies of 
the Territories to the same questionnaire 
brings the total to 167,000.) 

Although there is no one standard defini- 
tion of what constitutes classroom needs, 
professional groups feel that the replies re- 
ceived reflect the most pressing schoolhous- 
ing problems ctrrently facing the various 
States and that unlike phase I it does not 
give an accurate picture of the overall class- 
room need of the States in terms of the 
number of classrooms which ought to be 
built. . > 

Representative RaLPH H. Gwinn (Repub- 
lican, New York) in a statement before Con- 
gress on March 11 stated that he felt the 
current survey to be an unreliable measure 
of classroom shortages. 

To quote the February 14, 1956, Building 
Trades News on the same problem: 

“(The States) tend to equate need with 
financial ability and feasibility.” 


WHAT ABOUT FUTURE NEEDS? 


Along with the backlog of 323,400 class- 
rooms, here are further reasons why the 
rate of classroom construction should be in- 
creased : 

Enrollments: Latest Office of Education 
estimates show that public school enroll- 
ments will increase by an average of 983,000 
every year for the next decade. Thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred new classrooms will 
be required annually to handle these in- 
creases. 

Even these figures don’t reveal the full 
picture. To quote the National Education 
Association: 

“So far the (enrollment) impact has been 
largely felt in elementary schools, and our 
local communities have exerted themselves 
to build elementary classrooms while put- 
ting off building more expensive high schools 
for which the need is clearly predictable. 

“Between 1957 and 1964 high school enroll- 
ments will increase by 49 percent while in. 
the previous 7 years they have only increased 
21 percent.” ; 

OBSOLESCENCE A MAJOR FACTOR 

Obsolescence: One of the most difficult 
factors to measure. However, some 47 per- 
cent of our public elementary and secondary 
schools are over 50 years old. 


Pact is, since teaching methods and pro- 


grams are continually changing, the need to 


replace old schools can be compared with the™ 
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need to replace industrial facilities obsoleted 
by modern construction and manufacturing 
methods. 

Based on previous Office of Education esti- 
mates, some 20,000 classrooms are needed 
annually due to obsolescence, loss by fire, 
storm, etc. 

ANNUAL NEED—85,000 CLASSROOMS 

To work the current backlog of 322,400 
classrooms off in the next 10 years, and pro- 
vide for forthcoming enrollment increases 
and losses, due to obsolescence, etc., 85,000 
classrooms would have to be built annually. 





ArE Bonp Issues A RELIABLE GAGE OF 
ScHooL BuILDING? 

In February the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, stated that “the school 
financing for the past 4 months (October 1, 
1956—January 31,1957) projected for a full 
year would mean an expenditure for school 
construction of approximately $2.9 billion to 
provide about 96,600 classrooms in addition 
to the 69,200 scheduled as of October 1, 1956, 
for completion during the school year.” 

The 12-month $2.9 billion figure was ar- 
rived at by taking the dollar value of school 
bond issues from October 1 through January 
31, ($684,606,000) adjusting the figure (to 
$978 million) to reflect the approximately 30 
percent of total school construction funds 
ordinarily obtained from sources other than 
bond financing and then multiplying by 3. 

The total number of classrooms this would 
account for was estimated by dividing the 
$2.9 billion by $30,000—a figure which the 
IBA estimated as the average cost of a pub- 
lic-school classroom. 

DIFFERENCES CITED 


While these figures are informative there 
are these important points to consider: 

1, Not all municipal bond authorities 
would agree that the 4-month figure should 
be multiplied by 3 to arrive at a 12-month 
estimate. At least one authority would use 
2% rather than 3. 

2. Not all the proceeds from school bond 
issues are used for financing school construc- 
tion. They are also used to finance related 
facilities such as gymnasiums and buses, 
and, on occasion, refunding. 

3. The IBA’s statement of 30 percent of 
school construction funds being obtained 
from sources other than bond financing is 
based on a report on page 7 of the June 1956 
Construction Review issued by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. It repre- 
sents an 8-year average from 1947-1954. 

On page 8 of the same issue, the report 
states: 

“The school program indicates less and 
less financing of expenditure from current 
revenues and more and more reliance on 
borrowing. Current revenues plus Federal 
aid provided only 15 percent of the funds 
expended for school capital outlalys in 1954, 
ing contrast to’an 8-year average of 29 per- 
cent.” ‘ 

Therefore it is now probably more ac- 
curate to use a figure no higher than 15 per- 
cent to estimate funds obtained from other 
sources, 

4. School bond issues of 1956-57 are not 
solely for classrooms in addition to the 69,000 
scheduled * * * for completion in 1956-57. 
They are for financing part of these same 
69,000 classrooms and for classrooms in the 
next school year. 

5. Estimates show that approximately $2.5 
billion were spent in the 1955-56 school year 
to build 62,600 classrooms. Based on these 
figures, the average cost of a classroom—in- 
cluding a proportionate part for land and re- 
lated facilities—is $39,900 rather than the 
$30,000 figure suggested above. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is no secret that we Members of the 
House of Representatives receive a great 
deal of mail on the subject of immigra- 
tion, expressing views about the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. whether it should be 
modified or amended, and sometimes it is 
difficult to answer these letters. We cer- 
tainly do not want our country flooded 
with persons promoting communistic 
ideologies who may disturb our security 
as well as our economy, nor do we want 
the indolent or the incapacitated who 
may become at any time dependent on 
us for a living. We must secure our- 
selves from the influx of such people 
and be guarded against them. People 
from all the countries of the world want 
to come to America to escape from 
tyranny and oppression, a feeling that is 
understandable and rouses our sympa- 
thy, and I believe the great question we 
must ask and which must be answered 
is what will these people contribute to 
the strength of our economy as well as 
to our security? What will they do to 
make us even a greater Nation, dedi- 
cated to peace and good will, and en- 
hance our belief in the dignity of man 
and his personal liberty? These are 
searching questions, but the answers 
must be known if we are to hold secure 
the ideals of our country and its destiny 
to lead the world into the paths of peace 
and amity among nations. 

Citizens of the United States are all 
descended from emigrants who came 
here from all parts of the globe. Our 
forebears did not come to our shores to 


run away from anything; they came to. 


be able to do something for themselves 


and for others and by working together — 


create a Nation “indivisible under God 
with liberty and justice for all.” They 
set high standards of morality and fair 
play, and thereby planted the seed of a 
great Nation whose influence is felt the 
world over, yet whose power is never 
used in oppression, but in the promotion 
of liberty and truth. 

May I point out to my colleagues an 
example of how an immigrant to this 
country came here and contributed much 
to our country’s welfare? I find stimu- 
lating courage in the examples of such 
people and my friend, Arnold L. van 
Ameringen, is typical of many citizens 
like him. He came here to work and do 
what he could to aid in the growth ‘of 
America, and he has contributed much. 

Mr. van Ameringen will celebrate his 
66th birthday in October of this year, 
having been born in Holland. There he 
received a public school education, was 
active in a Netherlands organization 
equivalent to our Boy Scouts, and served 
in the Dutch army. He worked for a 
manufacturer of perfume materials and 
in 1917 he was sent by his employer to 
sell his products in America, arriving 


‘County juvenile 
that his active service in 
or 
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in this country on Memorial Day. On 
his way over he became acquainted with 
a Mr. Pfalz, an American citizen, who 
was met at the dock by his sister Hedwig, 
of Newark, N. J. She was the first 
American girl he met in this country and 
3 years later they were married. It is 
easy to see he really appreciated the 
good things to be found in the United 
States. Mr. van Ameringen immediately 
saw the opportunities offered by our 
country and realized that if he worked 
hard for himself and his community, he 
could own his business and prosper 
through his own eff . He realized, 
also, that he would have the opportunity 
to contribute something to the growth 
of the United States and play some part 
in the development of our great Nation. 
So he stayed and in November 1926, 
became a naturalized citizen and has 
proved his worth ever since. 

What has this man accomplished in 
accepting the opportunities presented to 
him by America? He started his own 
business with 2 employees and 500 square 
feet of space—a small-business man in- 
deed. His business prospered, he merged 
with another firm, and became the lead- 
ing spirit not only in the new firm but 
was a dominant figure in the entire in- 
dustry of the manufacture of fragrances 
for perfumes, colognes, creams, powders, 
soaps, lipsticks, and such products in 
which fragrance plays a part, and in 
addition various food flavors. Here are 
a few of the voluntary he has 
held for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens: 

_ President of the Essential Oil Dealers 
Association. 

Member of the board of directors, 
Toilet Goods Association. 

Governor of the board of Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary of the Fragrance Founda- 
tion. : 

Trustee of the College of Pharmacy, 
Columbia University. . 

Teacher in the College of Pharmacy. 

He cooperated in World War II with 
the United States Army by furnishing 
supplies to Armed Forces. 

He received a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the United States Navy and 
a letter of commendation from the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

He is now the chairman of the board 
of directors of van Ameringen-Haebler, 
Inc., which employs more than 400 peo- 
ple with 64,000 square feet of office space 
in New York City, and 2 factories in New 
Jersey. He and his business have grown 
with our country and are no longer small 
business 


But this is not all, as though these 
contributions of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice are not enough. Mr. van Ameringen 
became interested in the study of mental 
health which he believes to be one the 
great problems of humanity, which in- 
deed it is. It was through his friend, the 
late Dr. James Plant, 
psychiatrist and director 
court 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene whic, 
was later merged with the Nationa! As. 
sociation for Mental Health. He is sti}; 
active in this important movement tp 
make the future generations of Ame;j. 
cans better equipped to face the cha). 
lenge of life and contribute their Share 
for the benefit of mankind. 

America wants and needs such men 
and women as citizens, and we must be 
careful not to prevent their coming to oy; 
country. They rejuvenate our lives of 
service, they bring us new hope, and by 
their example, keep fresh before us the 
basic faith in personal liberty on which 
our forefathers built our future. go 
when we consider legislation about im. 
migration, let us bear in mind the valye 
of people like Arnold van Ameringen 
who came here to do business and stayeq 
because he wanted to play a constructive 
part in the promotion of indivicdug) 
liberty and in service to our great Nation, 





Agricultural Insecticides 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 10, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill (H. R. 783) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to begin contin- 
uing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides upon fish and 
wildlife. 

Studies would lead to a determination 
of the amounts and percentages of such 
chemicals that can be used effectively 
without killing or injuring fish and wild- 
life. 

When I introduced the bill, I called 
attention to the fact that at least 3 bil- 
lion pounds of these chemical sprays 
were dumped over more than 70 million 
acres of our crop and timberland to kill 
insects, weeds, and diseases last year. 
Not only are more acres being sprayed 
more efficiently each year, but more ef- 
ficient pesticides are continually being 
developed. 

As I have said before, research into 
their effects on fish and wildlife—and 
man—has not kept pace with the devel- 
opment of these more powerful controls. 

I have evidence that this also is the 
position of at least part of the industry. 
I have a copy of a letter announcing the 
withdrawal of the Thompson Chemicals 
Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif., and St. 
Louis, Mo., from the production, distri- 
bution, and research of the presently 
known agricultural insecticides. 

In the letter, Mr. William T. Thomp- 
son, president, says in part that the “cur- 
rently known and used broad spectrum 
imsecticides and their wide-scale appli- 
cation to agricultural crops—althoueh 


‘giving temporary control and temporarily 


increased yields—are at best palliative. 
and perhaps will prove dangerous and 
uneconomic in the long run.” 
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Mr. Thompson’s letter in full follows: 
‘THOMPSON CHEMICALS CorP., 
May 1, 1957. 
subject: Agricultural insecticides. 

GENTLEMEN: We have decided to withdraw 
entirely from the production, distribution, 
and research of the presently known agricul- 

es. 

rig study has convinced us that the 
currently Known and used broad spectrum 
insecticides and their wide-scale application 
to agricultural crops—although giving tem- 

control and temporarily increased 
yields—are at best palliative, and perhaps 
will prove dangerous and uneconomic in the 
long run. 

The growing number of insect pests of 
economic importance that are becoming re- 
sistant to presently used agricultural insecti- 
cides demonstrates a serious inherent danger 
in the wide-scale use. The imbalance of the 
fauna population caused by the destruction 
of the natural predators and parasites (thus 
allowing the uninhibited development of 
the insect pest) is further proof to us of the 
unsoundness of the current chemical insecti- 
cides. This cannot only result in rapid and 
dynamic developments of the insect pest 
from the few not controlled by the applica- 
tion, but can easily cause‘heretofore unim- 
portant insects to increase to the status of 
economic pests, once the predator-parasite 
balance has been upset. 

The ingestion of presently employed in- 
secticide residues by humans and other 
warm-blooded animals is a correlative prob- 
lem of a highly serious nature. The indus- 
trial hazards inherent in the indiscriminate, 
wide-scale application of chemicals of such 
highly toxic nature also cause concern. 

Our study convinces us that any sound ap- 
proach to the control of agricultural insect 
pests must be sought in chemical mecha- 
nisms that are selective. between the insect 
pest and the beneficial insects. The study 
of such mechanisms, both of physiologically 
and ecologically selective natures, we feel, 
must be the primary concern of research. 

We intend to hereafter devote our research 

rgies in the field of insect control to the 

of selective insecticidal chemi- 
It is our hope that in this field we may 
be able, as time goes on, to create some 


increases of a more permanent nature. 
Our current production will be devoted to 
the following chemicals in which we are ad- 
mirably qualified: Selective brush killers, 
selective weed killers, general weed killers, 
crop desiccants, Penta products, plant hor- 
mones, plant growth regulators, livestock in- 
secticides, small package and garden chemi- 
cals, emulsifiers, and chemical specialties. 
Very truly yours, 
Wa. T. THOMPSON, 
President, 





Foreign Imports Threaten Profits for 
American Producers and Idleness for 
American Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under. 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a re- 
cent resolution passed by the City Coun- 
cil of Fort Smith, Ark., in the nature of 
& plea that the Congress halt the ever- 
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increasing amount of foreign imports 
that threaten profits for the American 
producers and idleness for the American 
workman. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the city of Fort Smith, Ark., and 
many other industrial. cities of the United 
States are engaged in processing and pro- 
ducing certain materials, articles, and prod- 
ucts that are competitive with certain for- 
eign countries, who are importing into the 
United States such materials, articles, and 
products; and 

Whereas diie to insufficient tariffs and quo- 
tas, such importations tend to saturate our 
markets and the demands for such, seriously 
affecting our.domestic industry as well as 
our economic conditions; and 

Whereas there is now pending in our Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 2815, known as the Gen- 
eral Imports Quota Act, which proposes to 
alleviate such conditions by establishing 
tariffs and quotas, when such imports affect 
our economy; and 

Whereas the mayor and commissioners of 
the city of Fort Smith, Ark., are vitally in- 
terested in such domestic industry, the wel- 
fare of its citizens dependent upon such 
industry, and the economic conditions in 
general; and therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and the com- 
missioners, representing the citizens of Fort 
Smith, Ark., sincerely request and urge that 
our Congress expedite the processing and pas- 
sage of H. R. 2815, the General Imports Quota 
Act. 

Jack Pace, Mayor. 

CuHaRLEs 8S. MANKIN, 
Commissioner No. 1. 

HucH H. Brewer, 
Commissioner No. 2. 

Attest: 

Cart ATxins, City Clerk. 





Good Architecture Is Good Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, JR., and 
I jointly introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the highest 
possible standards of architectural de- 
sign and sound decoration for Federal 
publie buildings. The measures we have 
sponsored are H. R. 7071 and H. R. 7106, 
and they are, we hope, a contribution 
to the advancement of American archi- 
tecture. 

Congressman THompson and I intro- 
duced this legislation at the time of the 
holding of the centennial convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief, Time, 
Inc., in an important speech, recently 
told the architects that good architec- 
ture is not only good economics, but good 
government, 

Goop ARCHITECTURE Is Goop GOVERNMENT 
(Speech by Henry R. Luce, editor in chief, 

Time, Inc., at centennial celebration of the 

American Institute of Architects, Washing- 

ton, D. C., Sheraton-Park Hotel, Thursday 

evening, May 16) 

I don’t know whether you can properly be 
called a “captive audience” but I do know 
that in me you have a captive speaker. 
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For one thing, I speak as the titular editor 
in chief of two architectural magazines, and 
therefore must not offend any of you. Note 
the word “titular”—I am sure you did—it is 
obviously the built-in escape hatch which I 
have provided for my associates. Tomorrow 
morning—or even over a highball tonight— 
aoe will be free to disavow everything I’ve 
said. 

And I am a captive in another sense. At 
the moment, we of Time, Inc., happen to be 
in the relatively painless clutches of two of 
your members—Mr. Harrison and Mr. Abram- 
ovitch. However, when doubts assail us on’ 
this score, as they inevitably do, it is reas- 
suring to know that while Harrison and 
Abramovitch have us in one clutch, they 
have the Rockefellers in the other. And we 
are lulled, to paraphrase a Cabinet member, 
by the notion that what’s good for the Rocke- 
fellers must be good for us. 

Reverting to my status as titular editor, 
perhaps this is a good time to explain how 
I got into this business in the first place. 
It is very simple. A quarter of a century ago 
when America was deep in that traumatic 
episode known as the great depression, I 
came across LeCorbusier’s famous dictum: 
“Either you will have architecture, or you 
will have revolution.” Not being sure which 
I preferred, but knowing that I was loaded 
up with revolution, I went out and bought 
the Architectural Forum. And what hap- 
pened then? What happened was, we just 
got more revolution—revolution in architec- 
ture. 

The major premise of my remarks tonight 
is that the 20th Century Revolution of Archi- 
tecture has been accomplished. And it has 
been accomplished mainly in America—no 
matter how great our debt to European 
genius. The founding fathers of the revolu- 
tion in architecture, the great and the col- 
leagues of the great—many of them are in 
this room tonight. Isalute you. If I should 
live to an old age and my grandchildren 
should ask me where I was and what I did 
during those world-shaking decades of the 
mid-twentieth century, I will tell them that 
on May 16, 1957, in Washington, D. C., there 
was celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
American Institute of Architects. And I 
was there. If that doesn’t sound as exciting 
to my grandchildren as might the mention 
of war or interplanetary travel—then I will 
explain to them that, here, on this occasion, 
I shook hands with the men who gave the 
shape to their America, the men who raised 
the towers toward the sky, who stretched the 
reofs across the land, who formed the fa- 
cade—the face—that their America presents 
to ali the world. AndIam sure I will be able 
to add—these were the men who, in the full- 
ness of time, made God’s country a splendid 
habitation for God’s most fortunate children. 

Is this wishful thinking? Objective facts 
support my prophecy. 

The American revolution in architecture 
has been accomplished at a providential mo- 
ment. For it comes precisely at the moment 
when there is taking place, and ts about to 
take place, the most staggering mass of 
building ever done on this planet. 

The quantitative projections must be more 
vividly in your minds and imaginations than 
in mine. There are tens of millions of pros- 
perous Americans to be housed and rehoused. 
A quarter of a century from now, only a 
small fraction of the houses which now stand 
will be tolerable to the Americans who in 
1976 celebrate the 200th anniversary of this 
Nation. And besides houses, there is every- 
thing else to build—factories, offices, stores, 
schools, churches, airports, sports arenas, 
parks, playgrounds, places of art and enter- 
tainment—the list is endless, as varied as 
American life itself. And let’s by no means 
forget highways—a great symbol of a conti- 
nental and democratic people. This moving 
of the earth and making the waters to flow— 
this is the picture of modern man, of the 
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American, making a new dwelling place on 
earth. 

Well within a decade this picture of a 
whole new physical environment for Ameri- 
cans will be in the imaginations of the peo- 
ple. It will even be in the algebra of poli- 
ticians. 

But you may say, granted the hundreds of 
billions of dollars, granted the billions of 
tons or iron and concrete and glass that will 
be put in place, granted the billions of rivets 
that will hold the millions of girders, et 
cetera, et cetera, what guaranty is there that 
any appreciable part of all this will express 
good architecture? Does not a lot of the 
evidence so far point to ugliness rather than 
to beauty? 

I must now take account of two things— 
the appalling amount of ugliness in the 
American scene at this moment and the 
degradation of democratic taste. 

Nor do we have to go to our friends in 
Europe to hold a mirror up to us and find 
ourselves to be horrifying monsters of bad 
taste. 

We find outraged critics right here at 
home. Thank God wedo. In fact, the most 
readable description of ugly America is to be 
found right in the Architectural Forum, 
written by an esteemed colleague, Mary Mix 
Foley. In one sweeping phrase she speaks 
of “this mess that is manmade America.” 
In her catalog of horror, she lists 19th cen- 
tury buildings modernized at street level 
with chrome, glass, and neon—the restau- 
rant in the derby hat, the candy-striped 
motel, and the frozen-custard stand, drip- 
Ping silvered concrete icicles. * * * “Prob- 
ably never in the history of the human race,” 
she continues, “has a culture equaled ours 
in the dreariness and corrupted fantasy of 
@ major part of its buildings.” - 

The whole story is even more appalling. 
For dreariness and ugliness were not thrust 
upon the American people; they chose it, 
they, the freest people in history. To quote 
Mrs. Foley once more: “In no previous cul- 
ture have people in general been so free to 
choose what they like with so little deference 
to authority.” 

Here I am prophesying a splendid age of 
architecture on a continental scale. What 
chance is there for architecture if the will of 
the American people is for ugliness? 

This cry of distress raises many more ques- 
tions of philosophy and sociology than I can 
even venture to list tonight. There is im- 
plicit, for one thing, the old question as to 
whether democracy is, after all, any good. 
None of the world’s great architecture up 
to now, none of the architecture that Amer- 
ican tourists go to see every. year—none of 
it arose at the wave of the magic wand of 
democracy. Except Periclean Greece, you 
might say. But then you might also say 
the Parthenon, that wonder of light in the 
shining sun, is really a monument to the 
fall of Greek democracy which was in any 
case a very short-lived affair. As for the 
Versailles of Louis XIV—l’etat c’est moi; 
as for the Taj Mahal, as for the Great Wall 
of China so infinitely romantic, as for the 
Mayan temples, as for the stately homes of 
England—you go on with the list—nearly 
all of majesty or beauty in architecture 
springs from imperial autocracy or from 
aristocracy with a very capital A. 

Is then our choice between democracy 
and architecture? Is real political freedom 
incompatible with pervasive beauty? 

These are big questions. In the phrase 
made famous by Dr. Tillich, they are even 
ultimate questions. I shall not attempt ulti- 
mate answers. But there is one answer which 
ean be given—an answer drawn from the 
experience and character of the American 
people. 

Stated in briefest terms, my argument— 
and prophecy—is this. First, for 200 years, 
the American people have been faithful to 
one dominant purpose—namely, to the es- 
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tablishment of a form of government. Sec- 
ondly, that purpose has now been fulfilled 
and we are at present seized by a broader 
challenge, namely, the shaping of a civiliza- 
tion. Third, we will meet that broader chal- 
lengt too; we will succeed in creating the 
first modern, technological, humane, pros- 
perous and reverent civilization. This crea- 
tive response to challenge will be most viv- 
idly expressed In and by architecture. 

Having told you what I’m going to say, 
let me now try to say it. . 

The founding of the United States of 
America was an event unique in all history. 
As is stated in a famous passage of our 
national scripture, this Nation was conceived 
in liberty and dedicated. * * * Dedicated to 
what? Dedicated to a proposition. What 
proposition? That all men are created equal. 
That’s one way of putting it. More pre- 
cisely, dedicated to the estab’ishment of a 
form of government. A form of government 
which, while profoundly recognizing the 
frailty of human nature, should neverthe- 
less seek a realization of all political wis- 
dom—the balance of liberty and justice, the 
balance of freedom and equality, the balance 
of individualism find social cooperation. 

This task was providentially begun by our 
Founding Fathers—the most remarkable 
group of men ever brought together for the 
making of a. Nation. 

And now after 200 years, here in this 
city of Washington, we can say that, to an 
extraordinary degree, we and our forefathers 
have carried out our tremendous purpose. 
Today our America is an amazing example 
of functioning law and order—in all the 
turbulent flow of our commerce and our 
daily life. Today America is an amazing 
example of liberty. Of course we must keep 
everlastingly vigilant to keep it so—and we 
will. We will work at it. We will not be 
deterred either by Smugness or by fear, by 
the atomic bomb or any other terror. 

So here we are, here is the plateau we have 
reached after so long a struggle. And now 
what? Now we are not satisfied. We are 
enjoying immense prosperity, widely spread 
among our people, and yet we are not satis- 
fied with the quality of American life. If 
too many Americans seem contented, that is 
an illusion. Millions of us are grateful, as 
we ought to be, for the blessings we enjoy. 
But divine discontent is at work everywhere. 
We wust have more and better education, 
says this one. We must have more and 
better. medicine, says another. And mental 
health. Yes, and though we go to church in 
tens of millions, we must seek deeper spir- 
ituality. So it goes. 

All of this I have summarized by saying 
that we are challenged to build a civiliza- 
tion. Another way of putting it is to say: 
We must build a better America. 

A curious fact strikes one at this stage. 
When an American today hears the words 
“build a better America” he will grasp the 
meaning more readily in a figurative than in 
a literal sense. “Let’s have better educa- 
tion,” he will say, “more pay for teachers, 
more scholarships—but let’s don’t spend too 
much money on ‘bricks and mortar’.” 

Today the American people are “sold” on 
education, as they always have been. They 
are sold on medicine, yes, and on culture, too. 
Witness, in the last 20 years, the tremendous 
increase in the enjoyment of music, of the 
theater, of painting—from Giotto to Picasso 
to the Sunday painter. And now comes ar- 
chitecture. To use an American expression 
of elegant lineage, the American people are 
beginning “to get the word”—about archi- 
tecture. ; 

It’s up to us to send out the word more 
vigorously. You have the 
American revolution in architecture. Now 
it’s for editors good citizens to make 
known the news of that revolution. 

We couldn't have done this 20 or 30 years 
ago. The revolution was underway then, 
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But there weren’t enough actual buildings 
to show it. And those that were, seemed 
odd. But now you've given us the builq- 
ings—enough of them. And to millions of 
Americans they don’t seem queer; on the 
contrary, they seem right. 

Furthermore, millions of Americans, not 
only the professionals, have begun to see 
that in our 20th century, architecture j, 
more than a building here and there, vitally 
important though each good building is. ar. 
chitecture is a whole city. Architecture j; 
the whole sweep of the American continent. 

That is my answer to the nightmare 
doubts about the derby hat and the candy- 
striped motel. Not that all ugliness wil! be 
abolished. This is indeed a free country 
and a man must be free to sin against beauty 
just as he is free to sin against truth. we 
will not have a State with a capital “s’— 
l’etat, lo Stato, das Reich—we do not have, 
we will not have any state to decree our 
morals, our religion, our culture, our taste. 

But we do work at these things—and they 
work :on us. The ideal will not leave us be. 
It mags us, prods us, inspires us. The vision 
of the good, the true and, yes, of the beau- 
tiful, is like our conscience—it catches up 
with us sooner or later. 

Today, the vision of good architecture has 
been held up before us, the vision spreads. 
There is the conviction that architecture is 
essential to the physical and spifitual health 
of this Nation. The vision and the convic- 
tion will spread—and as they do, ugliness 
will recede and grace and worth will grow. 

I have spoken of the revolution in archi- 
tecture, but J have not defined it. Perhaps 
it is best defined in terms of an extraordi- 
nary affirmation: Good architecture is good 
economics. 

Modern architecture did not grow up in 
the palaces of emperors or maharajas. It 
was not designed to proclaim pomp and 
glory—except the glory of a free and self- 
respecting people. Modern architecture, or 
at least a large part of it, grew up in re- 
sponse to the people’s needs. They were 
badly housed: let us build good, clean, eco- 
nomical housing. That is only one example 
of the fact that modern architecture is not 
the servant of imperial luxury or of aristo- 
cratic vanity: it has to meet an economic 
test and its chance for freshness and vitality 
was in making use of the vast wealth of ma- 
terial and technology produced in a profit- 
and-loss economy. . 

To be sure, a great deal of bad building is 
being done and people make money out of 
bad building. But the affirmation remains. 
I am speaking of the idea which is now im- 
planted in our civilization: good architec- 
ture is good economics. 

Tonight in this capital city of Washington, 
let me make a further affirmation: Good 
architecture is good government. 

Good architecture is good government for 
a@ number of reasons. First of all, in our 
age, good government is required to be good 
economics. 

Your ears have recently been assaulted by 
an uproarious hubbub about the Eisen- 
hower budget. One might suppose from all 
this that the Eisenhower economics or the 
Eisenhower government or both are so bad 
that they can only be a prelude to the 
deluge. After us, after us modern Republi- 
cans, the deluge—or, at least—the hair curl. 
There is evidently a degree of exaggeration 
in all this uproar. I am sure you are not 
unduly alarmed, for it must be apparent 
that one purpose of all this righteous indig- 
nation about is not so much to 
save the Republic as it is to liquidate modern 

That -being the case I am 
proud to accept the label modern Republican, 
and I will make the modest assertion that 
we modern Republicans have no intention of 
being liquidated. We will be around for 4 
long time, modern Republicans and modern 
Democrats, the cheerful companions 0° 
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american progress. Yes; we will have mod- 
ern republicanism and modern architecture. 

still, this digression into current politics 
points up one great and good fact about our 
age. Good government in our age must meet 
the economic test. 

But Government is more than economics. 
Government must stand for things, for prin- 
ciples, for ideals. Government must be a 
symbol. And architecture is, above all, the 
symbolozing art. , 

é I would be the last ever to agree that 
numan life is bounded and prescribed by 
economics. Let us clearly reject the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history or of life— 
g narrow, wretched philosophy shared by 
Marxists and robber barons. Life is more 
than economics. And so is architecture. 
You would be miserable if you felt you could 
never express anything but economics. 
And indeed perhaps you do often feel miser- 
able because you feel bound in an economic 
straitjacket. Never fear—tife will burst that 
straitjacket. But also, rejoice that as mod- 
ern architects you can express good eco- 
nomics. Ido not say you always do, but you 
can. And that makes you contemporary— 
servants of our present and future needs. 
But will you be given the chance to tran- 
scend economics, the chance to express the 
noneconomic, the more-than-economic char- 
acter and aspirations of the American Na- 
tion? That is what we must mainly strive 
for now: to get buildings, many of them, 
big and little, which point beyond them- 
selves to the best in American life. The 
chance to express more than economics must 
be given you by the home builders of Amer- 


local codes. All Amer- 

who wish to build a better America 
must learn how to teach politicians that bad 
politics. I believe this 


ture. Let us try to develop a powerful lobby 
for architecture. Not for -handouts, for 
favors; but for good architecture as such. 
When that is done better and beautiful 
will be in sight. 

But Government is itself a big builder. It 
is in its own buildings that Government has 
the duty—and the right—to symbolize what 
Government stands for. This is the propo- 
sition which brings together the threads of 
my thought tonight. 

We applaud the founders of this Capital 
City because they laid out a magnificent 
city plan. But they did something else, 

They fixed on a style of 
architecture to symbolize the great Ameri- 
can determination to establish a form of 
government. The choice of style was the 
classical Greco-Roman style—the natural 
and perfect choice for that time. To be 
sure Rome did not symbolize democracy or 
liberty in our hard-won sense of the word. 
But it did symbolize good government—it 
symbolized order, law, and equal justice 
under law. 

What the Founding Fathers said and what 
Jacksonian democracy said was this: “We 
will have a government of freemen, we will 
even have a , and we will prove 
that a democracy does not have to slide into 
chaos and tryranny. We will prove that you 
can haye a democratic government which 


will be both honorable and honored. We 
will prove that a nation of freemen can be 
dignified, maintaining self-respect at home 
and respect throughout the world, 

That is what our forefathers said 150 
years ago, They said it partly as fact, partly 
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as bold aspiration. They said it symboli- 
cally. 

Today, America has the same thing to 
say—in greater fact and in greater ‘aspira- 
tion. We, too, must say it symbolically. 
And we have more to say, new things to say, 
the determination to build a great civili- 
zation. We must say the old and the new 
in new your own language, the 
architectural language of the 20th century. 

We are already doing it. Witness the new 
American embassy buildings. Some of the 
new embassies are triumphs of modern archi- 
tecture. They are also great acts of states- 
manship. The Department of State de- 
serves, I think an award from this institute 
not only for the buildings themselves but 
for the magnificent directive under which 
they are being built. The Department of 
State has written a Magna Carta of fresh, 
imaginative architecture, an architecture of 
symbolism symbolizing the dignity of this 
Republic and its profound concern for all 
mankind. 

What we have done abroad we must do at 
home. We must do it here in Washington 
and down to every county courthouse and 
Ppostoffice. 

No one architect can tell another how to 
express, how to symbolize, a great virtue or a 
great aspiration. And certainly a layman 
cannot. This sort of expression is an act of 
inspiration. But the architect who touches 
Government has a duty to steep himself in 
the meaning of America. The citizen and 
politician has a duty to pray that out of the 
architect’s profound understanding of Amer- 
ica will come the inspiration to express what 
we want to say as a Nation. 

What do we want to say? Perhaps it 
could all be put in tWo words. We want to 
say democracy and we want to say dignity. 

Modern architecture can certainly express 
democracy. We say democracy by requiring 
that buildings meet an economic test, the 
test of wise, farsighted economics. We say 
democracy by buildings which are frank, 
open and unaffected. Our welcoming shop- 
ping centers, our cheerful new schools, our 
glass front banks, all emphatically say de- 
mocracy. 

And what about dignity? I choose that 
word because in World War II and after, the 
phrase most commonly used to express what 
we fought for was the dignity of man. It 
may not be your favorite phrase or mine be- 
cause it so readily reminds that most often 
man exhibits himself as a most undignified 
animal. Yet right there perhaps is the clue. 
Man is not a noble savage, and never was. 
He is a created creature having implanted 
in him the power to create nobility. He is 
a striving creature. We Americans are striv- 
ing creatures. We have achieyed mag- 
nificently. And now we have set out upon 
a magnificent adventure. To express step by 
step, the progress of that adventure, to ex- 
press it in fact and in aspiration, so to do will 
be the fulfillment of the American revolu- 
tion of architecture. 

In the dawning light of that fulfillment, I 
salute you. I salute you in faith and in 
hope. In reasoned faith in our own fellow- 
Americans. In confident hope that the 
divine discontent which has led us to this 
hour will abide with us now and forever. 





Smear on Chief Parker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disturbed as have many people in 
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southern California over the unfair at- 
tacks made recently via television on 
Chief of Police William H. Parker and 
the Los Angeles Police Force. I consider 
these attacks unwarranted and unfair. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress an editorial on this subject 
which appeared in the May 21 edition 
of the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Ex- 
press. 

The editorial follows: 

SMEAR ON CHIEF PARKER 


It is astonishing that officials of a major 
national broadcasting organization would 
allow its facilities to be used to televise. an 
attack on Chief of Police William H. Parker 
which they were so dubious about that they 
made the attacker sign an agreement that he 
would be financially responsible for any 
libel damages. 

The character of the person making the 
attack should have been taken into con- 
sideration. Anyone, the lowest, most foul 
criminal, can make remarks or false charges 
against the most circumspect citizen or of- 
ficial, but this does not give the privilege to 
broadcast such damaging charges, any more 
than it gives a newspaper the right to print 
such charges. 

Mickey Cohen for many years was known 
as a Los Angeles gangster leader, climaxing 
his checkered career and long police record 
by going to Federal prison for income-tax 
violation. Yet he was allowed by ABC-TV to 
make a lengthy, violent attack on Chief 
Parker in which he accused the chief of hav- 
ing a low moral character and of being “‘po- 
litically ambitious.” He called the chief low 
names that a newspaper would not dare to 
print because of the laws against libel. 

Allowing charges to be made concerning a 
person’s moral character, whether he is a 
chief of police, a person prominent in indus- 
trial or social life, or just a plain, honest 
John Q. Citizen, by a person of known, ir- 
responsible character without there being 
any facts to support such charges, is not only 
grossly unfair but in bad taste. 

If TV stations are permitted by the Federal 
Communications Cemmission to do these 
things, no one’s reputation will be safe any- 
where. 





Mr. Murray and the AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial “Mr. Murray and the AEC,” 
a splendid tribute to Hon. Thomas E. 
Murray, member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, appearing in the Catholic 
Standard of May 24, 1957. The edi- 
torial effectively presents reasons why 
President Eisenhower should reappoint 
Commissioner Murray: If the President 
wants to evidence to the country lead- 
ership showing his sincere desire for 
real bipartisanship, and to do some- 
thing that will cement and strengthen, 
not weaken, bipartisan action, he would 
do so by reappointing Commissioner 
Murray. Whether or not President 
Eisenhower reappoints Mr. Murray is 
being watched by circles much broader 
than the field of government and of poli- 
tics. Probably more than anything Pres- 
ident Eisenhower may do in, at least, the 
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near future, convey his desire or non- 
desire for bipartisanship as well as evi- 
dence his leadership for the same, will 
be construed by countless of persons on 
the action he takes on this appointment. 
The editorial follows: 
Mr. MURRAY AND THE AEC 


When 11 of 18 members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
quest the retention of a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it is time to 
consider whether such a request can be re- 
fused without violence to our concept of 
democracy. 

The essence of democracy is the free ex- 
pression of opinion, and the essence of a 
representative form of government is the 
expression of the views of a group of its 
spokesmen. 

In our day, there is nothing more vital 
to the welfare of our citizens than the prob- 
lems connected with atomic energy. The 
Atomic Energy Commissicn holds almost a 
sovereign position in the affairs of our lives 
that transcends any difference of partisan 
politics. , 

Mr. Thomas E. Murray, whose term ex- 
pires in June, represents in his studied 
opinions the views of a very considerable 
number of citizens belonging to both par- 
ties, of many different religious beliefs, and 
of all sections of the country. His candid 
and judicious views about more attention to 
the “small” nuclear weapons and the devel- 
opment of an international nuclear agency 
have merited a wide acceptance. 

It must also be admitted that no man in 
the Government has labored more zealously 
or reasoned more cogently on building an 
atomic policy on morality than Mr. Murray. 
In a time of contending ideologies, his voice 
of informed conscience has been of great 
value. j 

Admittedly Mr. Murray’s views are not 
shared by other members of the Commis- 
sion. There is no.doubt of the integrity 
and dedication of the other members of the 
Commission. But because Mr. Murray does 
differ and differs in such brilliantly reasoned 
opinions, he should be retained. The con- 
cept of representative and democratic gov- 
ernment seems to demand it. 


A Falsely Advertised Nostrum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
days of tribal priests who assumed the 
dual role of administering to the spiritual 
and the physical welfare of their sub- 
jects, peoples of all ages have been sub- 
ject to the appeal of some . purported 
“cure.” 

Faith of afflicted human beings may 
rest. in another human of recognized 
superior mentality and reputed success 
or in some object or token believed to 
possess supernatural power over disease. 

Even in this day of universal literacy 
the power of mind over mind and faith in 
medicines or some inanimate object of 
reputed healing power apeals to the faith 
of mentally or physically disabled per- 
sons. This is particularly true when one 
is suffering from one of the afflictions for 
which no known positive cure has yet 
been found. 
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Trained physicians have learned that 
certain cancer potential lesions can be 
removed before cancer develops. They 
know, too, that skin diseases containing 
certain forms of cancer cells can be re- 
moved with promise of permanent cure, 
but by and large the causes and cure of 
cancer remain in the realm of the un- 
known. 

The following editorial from the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
in its issue of April 27, 1957, should serve 
as fair warning to those who seek heal- 
ing for that dreadful disease for which 
postive and permanent cures are being 
energetically sought but not as yet at- 
tained. 

It is just another one of the falsely 
advertised nostrums that have periodi- 
cally caught the attention of cancer suf- 
ferers who see no other promise of cure; 
they occupy the stage for a short period, 
then disappear into oblivion: 

WARNING AGAINST Hoxsry ‘TREATMENT 


On page 28 of the advertising section of 
this issue of the Journal there appears a re- 
duced reproduction of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration’s public warning of 
the dangers involved in patronizing the Hox- 
sey cancer treatment. Readers of the Jour- 
nal may wish to remove the page and post it 
conspicuously in their offices. The Govern- 
ment warning has been distributed to post 
oe and other Federal buildings for post- 

ng. 

This unusual activity on the part of an 
agency of the Federal Government is necessi- 
tated by reason of a concentrated campaign 
by Mr. Hoxsey and others who not only claim 
merit for the treatment but are petitioning 
Congress, through those who are in sympathy 
with them, to investigate the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration’s efforts to stop 
Hoxsey’s misrepresentations. 

In April 1956 the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration issued a and thereby noti- 
fied the public that the Hoxsey treatment 
was not only useless but imminently danger- 
ous if it was relied upon in neglect of com- 
petent and rational treatment. 

The Government was successful in 1953 in 
obtaining an injunction against the inter- 
state distribution of liquid mixtures con- 
taining potassium iodide and herbs in water, 
or potassium iodide and lactate of pepsin, 
for the treatment of internal cancer. After 
this action, Mr. Hoxsey substituted certain 
black or red pills? the composition of which, 
he claimed, was identical to that of the 
liquid preparations. 

A large quantity of these pills was seized 
in Pittsburgh in March 1955. It was not, 
however, until October 1956 that the matter 
was heard in Federal court in Pittsburgh. 
The Government demonstrated the worth- 
lessness of the Hoxsey method, and the 
seizure was upheld by a Federal court 
jury in November 1956. At this writing a 
tion for a new trial is still to be heard; yet the 
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this agency to develop a continuing educa. 
tional and enforcement program against this 
and other forms of quackery. The work that 
this agency does in the protection of the pup. 
lic in this country cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents; yet it operates 
on.one of the lowest budgets in the Govern. 
ment. 

The Hoxsey promotion may be the greatest 
immediate problem, but it is well appreciateq 
that there are other so-called treatment; 
or cures that merit Federal regulatory 
action. _ 


Statement by Hon. George McGovern, of 
South Dakota, in Regards to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 160 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, our co)- 
league, the gentleman from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern], well stated the 
case for a point 4 program for the Amer- 
ican Indians in his recent appearance 
before a subcommittee of the other body. 

Mr. McGovern and I are cosponsoring 
companion measures to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, by the senior Senator 
from Montana, Senator Murray, to ex- 
tend to the first Americans the same 
type of economic assistance that we have 
extended to the people of underdevel- 
oped areas of other parts of the world. 

Mr. McGovern’s concern for the wel- 
fare of our Indians—and for the com- 
munities which serve them—predates his 
election to the Congress. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that he has taken such 
an active interest in this important pol- 
icy declaration, Mr. McGovenrn’s state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE Mc- 

GOvERN BerorE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN 


~—— Arrams or SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


anp InsuLaR AFFAIRS RE SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 3 AND House Con- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 160, May 13, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am very much pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify before you today in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 
I have a very special interest in this item of 
legislation as I am the sponsor of a com- 
panion resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 160, in the House of Representatives, 
where it is also sponsored by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

I sponsored this resolution because of my 
deep concern over the status and conditions 
of the Indian people of my State. Anyone 
who has visited the Indian reservations of 
South Dakota will agree that there are few 
places in our country where people live in 
greater misery, in greater want of the basic 
necessities of human life. And what is most 
disturbing about their situation is that, 
with some localized exceptions, nothing truly 
constructive is being done to improve pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

On the Indian reservations of the State of 
South Dakota, you find a population of 
more than 30,000, a population which is 
constantly growing, subsisting on what is far 
below a minimum living standard. The 
great economic advances of our Nation have 
passed these people by. And the gap ¢- 
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tween them and the rest of the country is 
constantly widening. It is essential that a 
sincere effort be made to close it. 

For many years we have been appalled by 
the statistics on infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis, mortality from infectious disease, 
and the short life span generally on Indian 
reservations. Recently, the Congress has 
given vigorous support to the efforts of the 
Public Health Service to improve Indian 
health conditions: But the service soon 
recognized that as long as Indians from early 
childhood on suffer from malnutrition, and 
live crowded into mic shacks, the 
chances of success of any public health pro- 

are severely limited. 

Malnutrition and poor housing conditions, 
in turn, are simply the result of extreme 
poverty. These factors also breed all the 
other social ills on Indian reservations, just 
as they do in other areas: crime, juvenile 
delinquency, and social disorganization. 
Beyond that, they lead to a general climate 
of disillusionment, hopelessness, and de- 
spair, which makes it extremely difficult for 
a younger generation to lead the Indian 
people toward a better future. 

Let me make it clear that in describing 
present-day conditions on Indian reserva- 
tions, I am not approaching this problem in 
a nm manner. I would certainly hope 
that in dealing with the problems of human 
misery among Indians we can achieve bipar- 
tisan cooperation. 

As my remarks so far have indicated, I 
believe that improvement of the economic 
status of Indians would help solve many 
ills which today beset them. But what I 
have seen in my State is that conditions in- 
stead of getting better, are rapidly deterio- 
rating. 

living in an agricultural State, being de- 
pendent on agriculture, the Indians of South 
Dakota have, of course, suffered from the 
decline in agricultural income in 
recent years. But they have suffered more 
than the rest of the population. If you ask 
a South Dakota Indian today as to what 

the most important problem on 
ation, he will tell you that it is 
When you ask him whether it 
that these sales are voluntary, 
I you that they are, but only in a 
technical sense, as it is sheer need which 
e to sell their land. 

From my observations I find that most 

who sell their land have not made 
a Satisfactory adjustment to life off the re- 
servation. They either stay on their reser- 
vation, becoming an even greater burden 
to the other members of the tribe, or move 
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reservation Indians in industrials jobs in 
cities like Chicago. In many cases this pro- 
undoubtedly succeeded. In cases 
in which it has failed, it was surely not for 
lack of sincere effort. But anyone who 
dian reservations and the In- 
people of our State, knows that for a 
relocation cannot be the 


come 
Something must be done for the Indians 
the reservations or who eke 
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derdeveloped areas of other parts of the 
world. Isn’t it almost self-evident that if 
the Indian people of Bolivia or Guatemala 
qualify for our economic and technical as- 
sistance, the Indian people of the United 
States, our own citizens, should have the 
same benefits? 

By extending this assistance we would be 
discharging a moral debt to the first Ameri- 
cans. We would also be maikng a sound in- 
vestment, for better economic. conditions 
for Indians would not only reduce Indian 
health and welfare costs, but, by eliminating 
these pockets of squalor, would raise the 
economic level of entire areas, affecting non- 
Indians as well as Indians. 

This resolution is by its very nature a mere 
policy declaration. It would necessarily 
have to be followed up by concrete actions 
of both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. But I would hope that by passing 
this resolution, we can help inaugurate an 
era in which we can, for once, be proud of 
what we are doing for our Indian people. 





International Economic Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am pleased to insert the following 
letter from the general secretary of the 
New Jersey Council of Churches with re- 
spect to United States economic policy in 
relation to underdeveloped countries: 

New JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 

Newark, N. J., May 23, 1957. 
The Honorable HuGH ADDONIZIO, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ADDONIZIO: The 1957 
session of the General Assembly of the New 
Jersey Council of Churches, meeting in New 
Brunswick on May 6, uanimously endorsed 
the resolution on United States economic 
policy in relation to underdeveloped coun- 
tries adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America in February 
1957, and instructed me to notify New Jer- 
séy’s representatives in both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States of this action. 

It is my understanding that you are fa- 
miliar with this resolution of the National 
Council of Churches which expresses our 
“Christian concern for our fellowmen in 
economically underdeveloped areas,” and our 
conviction that the United States, out of its 
abundance, must give them “increased sup- 
port and encouragement” in “their own 
efforts to improve their level of living.” A 
copy of the complete text of the resolution 
is enclosed herewith. 

We trrust that you will exert your in- 
fluence, and use your vote, in connection 
with the current consideration of the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1957, to further the principles enunciated in 
the resolution of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry Ree Bowen, 
Generali Secretary. 
DENOMINATIONS REPRESENTED AT THE GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY OF THE NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES ON MAY 6, 1957 

African Methodist Episcopal, National 
Baptist, American Baptist, Congregational 
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Christian, Protestant Episcopal, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethern, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, U. S. A., Reformed, 
United Lutheran. 


The resolution in question reads as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION FoR ACTION BY THE CHURCHES 
AND BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL 
EcONOMIC POLICY—ADOPTED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA MEETING IN WILLIAMS- 
BURG, VA., FEBRUARY 27-28, 1957 
On a number of occasions the National 

Council of Churches has made official state- 
ments of policy on the basis of Christian 
responsibility supporting technical assist- 
ance, economic aid to the underdeveloped 
areas, and trade policies which will strength- 
en the economies of our allies and underde- 
veloped areas as well as our own. 

A new situation of utmost urgency has 
arisen with regard to international economic 
policy. During recent months there have 
been four major governmental reviews of 
foreign aid programs: The President’s Citi- 
zen Advisers on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram; the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—Special Committee To Study Foreign 
Aid Programs; the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; and the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. 

These offer some possible opportunities for 
improving and expanding such programs. 
At the same time, other voices are heard in 
government, suggesting that foreign aid pro- 
grams should be curtailed, discontinued, 
used primarily for military purposes, or em- 
ployed as political weapons in the cold war. 
However, the President of the United States 
in his second inaugural address, January 21, 
1957, took the unusual course of dealing 
mainly with world affairs and clearly set 
forth the responsibility of our Nation to the 
rest of the world, including economic, tech- 
nical, and other assistance. Such a broad- 
visioned pronouncement will get translated 
into policy and program almost in propor- 
tion to public support. In this background, 
the current session of Congress will be mak- 
ing crucial, far-reaching decisions on tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and trade 
matters which will affect the whole direction 
of our United States foreign policy and its 
impact on the world. Again, what Congress 
does or fails to do will depend in no small 
measure on what the churches and church 
members of this country do or fail to do in 
influencing public opinion and in expressing 
their views on these matters to their re- 
spective representatives in government. 

In the light of present issues and the im- 
minent decisions of our people and Govern- 
ment, the general board of the National 
Council] of Churches reaffirms the previous 
positions of the National Council on tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and trade 
policies, and sets them forth in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“On the basis of Christian concern we be- 
lieve that our Nation should seek ways of 
being of greater assistance to our fellowmen 
in economically underdeveloped areas. 
Their own efforts to improve their level of 
living must be given increased support and 
encouragement. We can aid them by means 
of expanded programs of technical assistance. 
We can aid them by making larger sums of 
capital available. We can aid them by fa- 
cilitating the expansion of trade so that 
goods may be sold and bought more readily, 
and we can aid them by demonstrating our 
understanding of their problems and our 
sincere interest and continuing concern in 
their economic development. 

“The United States has both public and 
private programs of mutual aid in all these 
fields, but these need to be strengthened 
and expanded to the full extent of our capa- 
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bilities. The test of the extent of our aid 

should be how much assistance can be ef- 

fectively used. 

“Financial contributions to these 
need to be so assured as to permit long-run 
programing and continuity of policy and 
operations. In the interest of strengthening 
the world community, we should place 
greater emphasis upon the use of interna- 
tional agencies, including regional organ- 
izations, and in particular the United Na- 
tions. 

“We recognize the interrelationship of all 
parts of our foreign policy. It would be our 
earnest hope that United States economic 
assistance programs could be related pri- 
marily to economic and social need and op- 
portunity rather than to immediate political 
and security considerations. They should be 
administered separately from military as- 
sistance programs. It is equally clear that 
any increased assurance of peace and any 
reduction in the burden of armaments would 
be themselves important factors in contrib- 
uting to world economic development.” 

We call upon our member churches and 
their constituents to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities in the shaping of public opinion and in 
making their views known to their  repre- 
sentatives in government. 

Further, we hereby authorize the represen- 
tation by duly designated representatives 
of the National Council of Churches of the 
concerns of the churches in these matters 
to the proper authorities in the Congress, in 
the administration, and in the United Na- 
tions. 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(PRESENTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
EDUCATION AND ACTION) 

1. That this resolution of the National 
Council of Churches be endorsed; 

2. That our Senators and Representatives 
in the United States Congress be notified of 
this action; and 

3. That our constituent churches, and lo- 
cal councils of churches be urged to take 
similar action. 


Legacy of a Great Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am bringing to the attention of my 

colleagues an article by Ethel L. Payne 

in the Chicago Defender, of May 25, 

1957, that I have found most interesting, 

informative, and inspiring. It is well 

worthy of preservation in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD and in scrap- 
books that are used by some persons as 
the source of future speech material. 

The article is entitled “The Legacy of 

a Great Woman” and is devoted to the 

life, the accomplishments and the philo- 

sophy of Mary McLeod Bethune. It 
follows: 

Tue Lecacy or a GREAT WoMAN—MARY 
McLzeop BETHUNE LEFT A COLLEGE AND A 
POWERFUL ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN TO 
CaRRY ON THE WorK SHE So Nosiy BEGan 
DurRinGc Her Lire 

(By Ethel L. Payne) 
This week in observances all over the 
country, the second anniversary of the death 
of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune is being com- 
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memorated. She was a remarkable woman 
who left the imprint of her unique personal- 
ity etched indelibly on the annals of her 
race, her country and time. 

Today, even in a remote village of India, 
if her picture were to be shown, there would 
probably be some who would recognize her, 
such was the impact of her life. In the 79- 
year span of her life, she was the friend and 
confidant of and statesmen 
alike, and she was one and the same with 
each. 

Born with the virtual strikeout handicaps 
of poverty and color, she turned these ad- 
versities into such shining assets that she 
won the admiration of millions. 


SOUTH CAROLINIAN 


As a small girl in the South Carolina back- 
woods, she looked at herself in the mirror 
and she said firmly to the homely reflection 
in homespun cloth, “Mary McLeod, you are 
beautiful and since you are beautiful, you 
must do beautiful things.” 

The child was mother to the thought 
which she never stopped nourishing. For 
all the rest of her life, she not only did 
deautiful things, but she followed the course 
she had charted for herself and her people 
as surely as the evening star moves in its 
orbit. 

She literally made bricks from straw and 
mud and out of nothing came the institution 
that now bears her name, Bethune-Cookman 
College in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Born of slave parents who purchased their 
freedom and bought land, she was the 15th 
of 17 children. Poverty was their daily 
bread, but ccurage and fortitude were in 
plenty. 

Mary had a burning hunger for knowledge 
and so she walked the 5 miles to Mayes- 
ville, S. C., to the Presbyterian Mission 
School for colored children. When she re- 
turned at night, she brought with her riches 
to share with her brothers and sisters, teach- 
ing them to read and write as she had 
learned, 

' ATTENDS SCOTIA 

One morning after she had finished the 
limited course, she was back working in the 
cotton fields when her former teacher ap- 
peared with an offer for furthering her edu- 
cation at Scotia Seminary in Concord, N. C. 

For 8 years, she studied and worked here 
and having completed the course, she went 
north to Chicago to Moody Bible 4nstitute. 
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criticism even when sometimes it took the 
form of petty, but vicious personal attacks 
against her. 

She was calm and extraordinarily wise 
and invariably, those who had made the 
sharp vilifications ended up contrite anq 
penitent, seeking her forgiveness. 

Lastly, she had sheer nerve, oceans of jt 
so that she confounded hardheaded py;). 
ness men-philanthropists and was able to 
get funds for her school and her innumerab)e 
causes when logic on the surface said there 
was no guaranty. Yet, the investments were 
never defaulted upon. 

HOW SCHOOL BEGAN 


The stories about her are legion. In 1904. 
the desire to carry out the missionary work 
that she had accepted and been trained for. 
led her to @ lonely stretch of land in Daytona 
Beach, Pia. 

She had a “hunch” that this was the place: 
but her total resources were one dilapidated 
shack, some soap boxes, one dollar and a half 
and five little colored girls for pupils. 

With all the aplomb as though she hag 
@ campus dotted with buildings and a faculty 
of doctors of philosophy, Mrs. Bethune an- 
nounced the founding of the “Daytona Edu- 
cational and Industrial Training School,” 
with herself as president. 

Soon afterward, she invited the indus- 
trialist, James N. Gamble, son of the founder 
of Proctor & Gamble, to visit the school. 
Gamble had a winter home in Daytona 
near by. 

When he entered the president’s office 
furnished with a wooden crate and a wobbly 
chair, he demanded. ‘And where is this 
school of which you wish me to be a trustee?” 


SCHOOL IN MIND 


Undaunted, Mrs. Bethune shot back. “In 
my mind, Mr. Gamble and in my soul.” The 
industrialist gave financial assistance and 
became chairman of the board, a position 
which he held until! his death 20 years later. 

In 1923, the former grade school for girls 
was merged with the Cookman Institute to 
become the Bethune-Cookman College. It 
is fully atcredited by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools as 
an “A” grade college. It has a faculty of 
100. Its 29 buildings are dominated appro- 
priately by Faith Hall, and its student body 
numbers 1,000. 

Bethune-Cookman graduates go on to be- 
come teachers and in other professions. 
Life at the schol hasn't always been placid. 
One election eve, Ku Klux Klansmen 
marched across the campus as a warning to 
Negro teachers and older students not to 
vote. , 

Mrs. Bethune ordered every light in all the 
buildings turned on and kept them on until 
daylight. The next morning, she marched 
her flock to the polls unmolested. 

HAD SHARP WIT 

She had a rapierlike wit that could be 
positively devastating. Once riding a train 
in the South, a brash conductor came 
through the coach in which she was sitting 
and said loudly. 

“All right Auntie, give me your ticket.” 
Came the sweet and deadly reply, “And which 
one of my sister’s Children are you?” 

Another popular story goes that during 
the war, she was changing planes in 4 
southern city while on her way to keep 4 
speaking ent. Because she had 
about 30 minutes to wait, she took a seat in 
the waiting room and immediately a guard 
rushed up to her and demanded that she get 
up; that the seats were for whites only. 

The old lady just sat there listening to his 
cursing. Finally, she said, “I’m old. I'm 
sick, and I’m tired and I just don’t think 1'1l 
move,” whereupon the guard threatened to 
bodily remove her. 

A young white Army captain limping from 
& war wound walked up and took command. 
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«she stays,” he said quietiy. “I didn’t go 
over to fight and come back to something 
jike this.” 

The soldier stood by her until the plane 
was announced, her his arm and 
escorted her out the gate. 

‘By 1935, Mrs. Bethune was 60 and suffering 
from asthma; but she was just beginning a 
new phase of her extraordinary organiza- 
tional ability. She had always believed that 
women when mobilized could be a potent 
force in national and international affairs. 
Though there were hundreds of organiza- 
tions, still she felt there was a need for some 
cohesive unifying link. 

UNITES 800,000 WOMEN 

So on December 5, 1935, she called together 
es of various associations and 
individuals and founded the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. Its chief objectives 
were to pool the corporate strength of Negro 
women in order to develop outstanding lead- 
ership with increasing. integration into the 
spiritual, social, economic, political, and 

cultural life of America. 

The council was successful even beyond 
her dreams. Women flocked to the call. 
Soon the membership swelled to over 800,000 
and it came to have the 14 carat reputation 
of a select few groups regarded as having 
powerful influence in public affairs and in 
molding public opinion. 

Under her guidance, farflung programs of 
social welfare, political action, constructive 
legislation, participation in national and in- 
ternational affairs and the preservation of 
the archives of Negro women pioneers were 
developed. 

’ SERVED 14 YEARS 

After serving 14 years as national president 
of the council, Mrs. Bethune retired, satisfied 
that the organization would continue on in 
the purpose of its founding. 

Today from its headquarters at 1318 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW. in the Nation's capital, 
the council carries on an active program of 
participation in national and international 
affairs under the 1 of its president, 
Mrs. William Thomas Mason, of Norfolk, Va. 

The council was Mrs. Bethune’s legacy to 
the struggle for full citizenship. Bethune- 
Cookman College was her legacy in the prep- 
aration of her people to go out into life. 

Mrs. Bethune served as adyiser to two 
Presidents: She was director of the Office of 
Negro Affairs in the National Youth Admin- 
istration from 1936 to 1944 and the special 
adviser to President Roosevelt on minority 
affairs during that period. She served in a 
consultative capacity to President Truman. 

Along with the later Walter White and A. 
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Hazards of Nuclear Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of 
Sunday morning, May 26, 1957, together 
with an interesting article by Richard 
Dudman, Washington correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch, on the fallout prob- 
lem. 

As you know, there has been a great 
deal of confusion on the subject and I 
believe this will help to provide informa- 
tion on some of the issues which I be- 
lieve the hearings now being held by the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will consider: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

May 26, 1957} 

How Great Are Hazarps or NuciearR FALLOUT 
AND WASTE OF ATomIc PLANTS?—SPECIAL 
CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE Set To STaRT 
HEARINGS IN SEARCH FOR DEFINITIVE AN- 
SWERS ON DANGERS OF RADIATION—AEC 
SuirtTine Its STAND AND Now Is WEIGHING 
Necessity or Tests AGAINst RIsKs TO 
HEALTH OF WORLD 


(By Richard Dudman) 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—A special subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Curt Hotti- 
FIELD, Democrat, of California, will start a 2- 
week series of public hearings Monday on 
radioactive hazards. The investigation could 
hardly have been better timed. 

Great Britain, going ahead with its Christ- 
mas Island weapons tests despite bitter op- 
position at home and abroad, this month 
became the third nation to have exploded a 
hydrogen bomb. 

The United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, similarly in the face of growing and 
scientific opposition, is going forward with 
its current “Plumb bob” series of ‘atomic 
weapons tests in Nevada. 

Possibly of even greater long-range sig- 
nificance is another development. A subtle 
change has taken place in the argument 
over radioactive hazards, a dispute that con- 
tinues to split the scientific world. 

The question of radiation hazards now 
concerns mainly weapons tests. Eventually, 
it will involve the safety and economics of 
the entire field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Recent findings indicate that 
wastes from atomic power generating plants 
by 1975 will contain 20 to 40 times as much 
radioactivity as now is produced by the bomb 
tests, to say nothing of the possibility of in- 
dustrial accidents involving nuclear energy. 

Until recently, the controversy was princi- 
pally over whether weapons tests at present 
levels were harmful to human life. Genetic 
risks seemed far off, affecting small percent- 
ages of future generations. As for danger to 
the individual persons exposed to worldwide 
fallout, the AEC felt itself justified in view- 
ing this hagard as imperceptible. 

Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the AEC 
was able to say in February 1955 that the 
amount of radiostrontium then present in 
the soil as a result of all muclear explosions 
to date “would have to be increased many 
thousand times before any effect on humans 
would be noticeable.” Radiostrontium, or 
Strontium 90, one of the main products of 
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atomic fission, lodges in the bones of human 
beings aS a long-lasting source of radiation. 


AEC SH’FTS ITS LINE 


AEC Commissioner Willard F. Libby, who 
has become the agency’s principal authority 
on fallout, said in January 1956 that “the 
worldwide health hazards from the present 
rate of testing are insignificant.” 

Early this year, the AEC’s official line 
began to change. It began to admit that 
injuries might be experienced in . notice- 
able numbers and to emphasize the neces- 
sity of weighing the risks. The shift became 
evident last February in a speech by Dr. 
C. W. Shilling, Deputy Director of the Com- 
mission’s Division of Biology and Medicine. 
He said: “The game we are playing with 
Russia is for enormously high stakes and is 
for keeps. Therefore, we must gamble with 
the probability of radiation damage to a 
few individuals in order to secure the sur- 
vival of the total society.” 

Libby’s reply last month to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, who had warned that further 
nuclear tests would be “a catastrophe for 
the human race,” abandoned the old claim 
that fallout is harmless. “I do not m 2:an to 
say that there ‘is no risk at all,” he wrote. 

But he continued to minimize the danger. 
A person moving from a wooden house into 
a brick house, he wrote, could get more radia- 
tion exposure than he could get from test 
fallout. He said that the Strontium 90 in 
children’s bones gives them only as much 
radiation as the additional dosage a person 
would get from cosmic rays by moving from 
a beach to the top of a hill a few hundred 
feet high, where the atmosphere would be 
slightly thinner. The additional radiation 
in a brick house could come from the natu- 
ral radioactivity in clay in certain parts 
of the country, Libby has explained. 


NEW REPORT A FACTOR 


The change may stem partly from a bi- 
ologist’s report which has been circulating 
among scientists since last December and 
was published last week in Science, the 
weekly publication of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. It is 
regarded as a milestone in the study of ra- 
diation hazards. . 

In the report, Prof. E. B. Lewis, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, describes an 
analysis of four groups of persons who have 
been exposed to radiation—survivors of the 
atomic bomb explosions in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, patients given X-ray treatments 
for a spinal disease called ankylosing spondy- 
litis, children treated with X-ray as infants 
for thymus gland enlargement and radiol- 
ogists. 

In each group, he calculated the incidence 
of leukemia, a fatal disease sometimes called 
cancer of the blood in which there is overpro- 
duction of white blood cells. Overexposure 
to radiation has long been recognized as 
one of the causes, but it had been assumed 
that there was a threshold below which 
there would be no detectable increase in 
leukemia. 

Statistically, the results were startling. 
In each of the four groups, there appeared 
to be a direct relationship between the 
amount of radiation a group of persons re- 
ceived and the number that developed 
leukemia. Applying the results to stron- 
tium 90, Lewis concluded that the present 
incidence of leukemia in the United States 
would be increased by about 5 to 10 percent 
if the level of strontium 90 were maintained 
at the AEC’s “maximum permissible con- 
centration”—one-tenth of a microcurie in 
the average standard adult. 

Since there are about 10,000 deaths a year 
from leukemia in this country, the expected 
new leukemia deaths that otherwise would 
not occur would amount to between 500 
and 1000. 
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LIBBY FINDING CONTRADICTED 

Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize-winning 
chemist, also of the California Institute of 
Technology, extended the calculation to the 
entire world and concluded that 10,000 per- 
sons were dying or had died of leukemia as 
a result of nuclear weapons tests. He warned 
last month that the British tests would re- 
sult in another 1,000 leukemia deaths. 

The leukemia findings directly contradict 
one of Libby’s most important assumptions, 
He assumes that the tfadiation from 
strontium 90 is comparable in _ biological 
effect to the cosmic rays that get through 
the atmosphere to the earth’s surface, 
Libby then goes on to point out that the 
leukemia incidence in 1947 in mile-high 
Denver was considerably lower than that 
in San Francisco and about the same as the 
incidence in New Orleans. He suggests that 
cosmic ray dosage has relatively little to do 
with the leukemia rate and that we can 
have “some assurance” that a small amount 
of fallout radiation will not cause a detect- 
able increase in leukemia, 

Strontium 90 and its possible effect as a 
cause of leukemia have attracted much 
scientific attention, but there are other 
fission products and other diseases that also 
are being studied in order to get a fuil un- 
derstanding of radiation hazards. 

Most important of the other fission prod- 
ucts are cesium 137, which has a half life 
of 33 years (compared with strontium 90’s 
28 years) and iodine 131, which has a half 
life of only 8 days and is important only in 
the area immediately downwind from a test 
blast or reactor stack. 

Some of the other diseases and injuries 
that can be caused by heavy doses of radia- 
tion are bone, lung and thyroid cancer, eye 
cataracts, temporary sterility and congential 
malformations. 

Lumping all possible pathological effects 
together, Dr. Pauling estimated recently in 
a speech at Washington University in St. 
Louis that radiation from nuclear bomb 
tests that already had been conducted by 
the United States and Russia would ulti- 
mately cause the deaths of about 1,000,000 
persons in the world. 


WIDE RANGE OF ESTIMATES 


As for the genetic effect, the estimates vary 
widely. Dr. Pauling, in his St. Louis speech, 
estimated that bomb tests up to this year 
will cause the birth of 200,000 seriously 
defective children in the next generation. 
Libby, on the other hand, predicts that the 
human mutation rate would level off at an 
increase of about two-tenths of 1 percent if 
the present rate of test fallout continued 
indefinitely. This would come to no more 
than 4,000 in the next generation and not 
all of these could be considered serious 
defectives. 

Scientists agree, however, that there is no 
threshold for the genetic effects of radiation. 
They agree that any radiation is bad, from 
a genetic point of view. The Lewis findings, 
if generally accepted, would expand this area 
of agreement to pathological results, as well. 

Geneticists have been aware for many 
of the direct relationship between radiation 
exposure and hereditary mutation. Dr. Her- 
mann J. Muller of the University of Indiana, 
pioneered in this field with his nts 
on fruitfiys. Similar experiments have been 
performed on laboratory mice. But many 
scientists questioned for a time whether 
these findings could be extended to man. 

Evidence of the genetic effect on man has 
been presented by Dr. Stanley H. Macht, di- 
rector of the radiology department at Wash- 
ington County Hospital, Hagerstown, Md., and 
Dr. Philip 8. Lawrence of the United States 
Public Health Service. They reported, after 
@ survey of 2,700 radiologists throughout 
the country, that radiologists had a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of abnormal off- 
spring than did a control group of physicians 
having other specialties. The difference was 
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not great, but it was pointed out that most 
hereditary abnormalities do not show up 
until after the first generation. 

Looking into the future, Dr. H. Bently 
Glass, Johns Hopkins University biologist, 
foresees great new hazards from the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. In a recent 
speech in New York, he said: 


“The threat to mankind of exposure to 


radiation arising from the peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy may outstrip not only 
that from the exposures due to weapons test- 
ing and fallout, but even that from the 


- exposure necessary for medical and dental 


diagnosis.” 

This prediction was based on an estimate 
that the United States will have 20 million 
to 40 million kilowatts of atomic generating 
capacity by 1975. Each 100,000 kilowatts 
puts out as much radioactive waste as the 
fallout from 1 megaton bomb (the equiva- 
lent of 1 million tons of TNT). About 50 
megatons of bombs now have been exploded 
and the rate is roughly 10 megatons a year. 
Thus, peaceful atomic plants by 1975 will be 
pouring out radioactivity of at 20 to 40 times 
the present rate of weapons testing 

Libby estimates that radioisotopes, which 
are the radioactive materials in the waste 
from atomic plans, already are saving Amer- 
ican industry $500 million a year and that 
more use and new applications will raise 
this figure to $5 billion by 1960 or 1962. 

MORE CHANCE OF ACCIDENT 


At the same time, however, wider use will 
mean more chance of accident. A case in 
point is the recently disclosed case last 
March at Houston, Tex., where seven work- 
men were contaminated with radioactivity 
when irradiated metallic pellets broke open 
while being removed from cans for use in 
testing structural steel. 

Until atomic wastes can be used fully, their 
safe storage presents a dangerous and expen- 
sive problem. Phillips Petroleum Co. solves 
it temporarily at the reactor-testing station 
in Idaho by building 350,000-gallon stainless 
steel tanks encased in concrete underground 
at a cost of $750,000 a piece. Five of these 
have been built and one of them is already 
full. 

As for the chance of one of the atomic 
plants running out of control and spewing 
radioactive products across the countryside, 
the AEC last March made public an inch- 
thick analysis of the hazard. Using the 
most pessimistic assumptions, this study 
concluded that, when 100 reactors are in op- 
eration in the United States, a person in 
this country would have one chance in 50 
million a year of being killed by a reactor 
accident. This was compared with the pres- 
ent 1-in-5,000 chance in the United States 
of being killed in an automobile accident. 

It will be noted that most atomic hazards, 
when in percentages, are extremely 
small. Even Dr. Pauling’s estimate of 1 mil- 
lion fallout deaths over an indefinite num- 
ber of future years comes to only a tiny per- 
centage a year of the world’s total population. 

Furthermore, fallout—the hazard that has 
attracted by far the greatest attention—is 
estimated by the AEC to have a present rate 
of only one-tenth of 1 roentgen a year reach- 
ing the average person’s reproductive organs. 
This can be compared to average individual 
annual doses of three roentgens from natural 
radioactivity including cosmic rays, and 4.5 
roentgens from medical X-ray. A single 
pelvic X-ray can give a dose of 0.1 to 1 roent- 
gen to the ve organs and a fluoro- 
scopic examination of the pelvis can give up 
to 2 roentgens. 

DANGER FROM X-RAYS 


Much has been made of the smaliness of 
the fallout hazard in relation to the danger 
from medical X-rays. Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
of the University of London, yecentiy made 
this comment on this 

“The relief which many felt on this score 
is something like that of the patient who 
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went to the doctor complaining of a cojqg 
in the chest and was told that in addition 
he suffers from pectoris. This relies 
certainly does not apply to the majority 5; 
the world’s population who do not have 
X-ray examinations and who, moreover, jive 
most of the time in the open and thus do 


ard was discussed recently by Dr. Warren 
Weaver, former president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and a vice president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Taking an estimate that bomp 
tests will cause an increase of one five-thouy- 
sandths or a total of 6,000 in the 30 million 
babies that already will be born with serious 
handicaps of genetic origin to persons now 
living on the earth, Dr. Weaver asked: 

“Now what impresses you as more signifi. 
cant—that 6,000 is a good many babies to 
subject to serious handicap, or that one fiye- 
thousandths is a very small fraction and cor- 
respondingly is a very small relative addition 
to the 30 million babies that, without fallou 
will have serious genetic handicaps?” 

Representative- Hotrrietp has lined up an 
impressive group of expert witnesses to dis- 
cuss these and other aspects of the radiation 
problem. Their testimony may change some 
minds and it certainly will give new am- 
munition to those whose minds are made 
up on such questions as the future of bomb 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
26, 1957] 
Get THE TruTH ABOUT FALLOUT 


The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, when it opens hearings on 
radioactive fallout this week, will confront 
an extraordinary opportunity for public 
service. It could, of course, simply com- 
pound the confusion that already exists 
about the degree of hazard to public health 
from testing of supernuclear weapons. We 
hope that, instead, it will clarify and illumi- 
nate the controversy. 

Despite the efforts of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and scientists favorable to its 
viewpoint to belittle the hazards of fallout, 
@ persistent and widespread belief exists 
that the public is not getting the whole 
truth. Partly this is due to the fact that 
some ostensibly reassuring statements of the 
AEC spokesmen turn out, on close examina- 
tion, to mean less than they seemed to mean 
at first sight. Partly it is due to the AEC's 
record of concealment and evasion. 


One question we hope widl be elucidated is 
the theory of strontium 90 fallout advanced 
by AEC Commissioner Willard Libby. He ar- 
gues that only a small amount of strontium 
90 fallout is sprinkled near the nuclear ex- 
plosion or at places in the same latitude, 
and that the rest is carried into the strato- 
sphere, whence it falls slowly and uniformly 
around the earth. Because of this, he argues, 


States 
Weather Bureau data are reported to indi- 
cate that the dosage of strontium 90 at vari- 
ous points in the United States does vary 
considerably, some localities receiving 2 or 3 
times as much as others. 

So long as responsible scientists like Dr. 
Barry Commoner of ‘t. 
Louis continue to challenge the soothing 
sirup put out aaa AEC spokesmen, there will 

need for clarification. We agree 


The testimony of able experts 
and Britain should balance the 
Above all, the committee has 10 
help the public reach sound 
conclusions, 


unexcited 
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New M-14 Rifle Born Fully of Armory 
Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave tovextend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp the follow- 
ing article from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, published May 24, 1957, telling 
how the Army’s newly adopted M-14 rifle 
was completely developed at the Spring- 
field Armory: 

New M-14 Rirte Born Futiy or Armory 

Mrnps—GARAND MADE SIGNIFICANT CONTRI- 

BUTIONS TO ITs DEVELOPMENT 


Springfield Armory’s experts in rifle devel- 
opment have helped to give more firepower 
to America’s fighting men since the ordnance 
facility was established by Congress in 1794. 

Latest in its long line of world-famed 
weapons for the foot soldier is the M-14, 
adopted this month as the new standard 
shoulder rifle for the Armed Forces, to re- 
place the M-1 Garand. 

WAS KNOWN AS T-44 

The M-—14 was known as the T-44 until its 
formal acceptance. A model with heavier 
barrel, the M-—15 has been accepted to replace 
the Browning automatic rifle. 

Both new rifles use the same ammunition— 
the new NATO 17.62-millimeter cartridge— 
and both are identical in operation, firing 
either fully or semiautomatically. 

John Garand, retired Springfield Armory 
employee who invented the M-1 that bears 
his name, made significant contributions to 
the development of the M-14. During 1944 
and in the first 7 months of 1945, Garand 
was developing an automatic version of the 
M-1 from which evolved a model designated 
as T-20E3. 

The rifle, basically of M-1 design, had the 
added features of a selector for semi- or full- 
automatic fire, a 20-round magazine to re- 
place the 8-round clip, a roller on the bolt 
operating lug, and a gas shutoff valve for 
use when the rifle doubled as a grenade 
launcher. 

These improvements, with modifications, 
have been incorporated in the new M-14. 

STEMMED FROM T-20 

“The T-44 originated primarily from the 
T-20 developed by Garand,” an armory 
weapons expert said yesterday. “The new 
- is entirely the brainchild of the Spring- 
In addition to the advantages of being a 
lighter, more versatile weapon using a small- 
er and | cartridge than the M-1, the 
M-14 will not bring any special problems in 
training troops in its use. 

“Millions of soldiers who have served in 
the United States and allied forces are famil- 
jar with the Garand,” the armory expert 
said. “It should require only a very slight 
amount of training to indoctrinate them in 
the use of the M-14.” 

For the foot soldier, the new rifle has many 
other advantages. When the Garand fired 
its last round, the cartridge case was ejected 
with an audible click—a giveaway sound that 
could tell an enemy lying in wait the soldier 
had to HMlond, and wes vulnerable if charged 

n. 





bly from an expenclable packet charger. 
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“M-1 THUMB” GONE 

Gone, too, is the danger of “M-1 thyn‘b.” 
In the Garand, the rifle stayed open after 
the last round was fired. To close it with- 
out reloading, the soldier usually pushed 
down the follower with his thumb. If he 
wasn’t quick enough pulling his hand away, 
the thumb got a mighty wallop. 

A basic difference in the Garand and the 
new M-14 is in the gas systems that open 
the rifles after firing, eject the used car- 
tridges, and insert new ones. 

In the M-14 and M-15, expanding gases 
from firing the weapons enter the gas cylin- 
der through a small hole in the barrel and 
build up pressure to activat. the mechanism 
for ejecting, reloading, and automatic firing. 

In the Garand, the initial force of the gas 
entering the cylinder, rather than its ac- 
cumulated pressure, operates the rifle. 

Ordnance men compare the two systems to 
pushing a door shut and slamming it shut. 

Because the M—14 embodies many features 
of the Garand, the Armory was able to effect 
many savings in developing the new weapon. 
Rear sights and many pieces in the trigger 
group are identical, as well as the rear butt 
plate and rear sling swivel. 

OTHER PARTS VERY SIMILAR 


Many other parts, while not identical, are 
so similar that they can be made “with minor 
changes in tooling,” an Armory expert said. 

A feature of the M—-14—and its companion 
M-15—is the flash suppressor, a slotted ex- 
tension of the barrel that dissipates gases 
before they can ignite and leaving the 
weapon during firing. 

Typical of the many simple yet ingenious 
devices incorporated in the M-14 and M-15 
is the gas shut-off, a turn valve that can close 
off the hole into the expansion chamber to 
use the full blast from firing for launching a 
rifle grenade. 

The M-14, with empty magazine and with- 
out sling, weighs 8.7 pounds. Fully loaded 
and ready to fire, it weighs 10 pounds. It 
has a maximum range of 3,500 yards with 
2,800-feet-per-second muzzle velocity and its 
maximum gas-chamber pressure is 50,000 
pounds per square inch. 

The M-15 weighs 13.75 pounds with empty 
magazine and bipod and weighs 14.80 pounds 
loaded and ready to fire. Its overall length 
is 4544 inches—1.36 inches shorter than the 
M-14. 

Firing characteristics of the two weapons 
are identical. 

The standard NATO cartridge is 2.8 inches 
long—one-half inch shorter than the old 
M-1 .30-caliber cartridge. But in spite of its 
reduced size and weight, it packs equal or 
greater hitting power than the ammunition 
it replaces. This is due partly to the new 
ball powder—so called because each grain is 
a sphere—which burns faster than the old 
“IMR” powder. Also, the NATO bullet tapers 
at the end to a boat shape, giving it less air 
resistance, experts say. 





Fifty Million Visits Were Made to Historic 
Sites and Buildings Open to the Public 
in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jetsey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the keynote speech opening 
the centennial convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects held in Wash- 
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ington the week of May 13-16, 1957, Ed- 
ward A. Weeks, Jr., editor, the Atlantic 
Monthly, pointed out that 50 million 
visits were made to historic sites and 
buildings open to the public in 1956. 

Mr. Weeks urged that every city set 
apart certain old houses, certain breath- 
ing spaces, certain outlooks on the har- 
bor or the river “to show the more im- 
pressionable teen-agers that American 
life does not consist merely of gasoline 
stations, the drive-in diner, and the sec- 
ond-hand car park with its frantic little 
flags urging you in for the quick bar- 
gain.” 

Mr. Weeks declared that Virginia has 
made preservation of America’s historic 
past a fine art. 

I include here an item from the New 
York Times regarding the buildings in 
the vicinity of the Whit~ House which 
this administration has slated for de- 
struction in the name of progress. Also, 
I include a part of the great speech by 
Mr. Weeks, of the Atlantic Monthly: 
[From the New York Times of May 27, 1957] 
LETTERS TO THE TIMES—CAPITAL CHANGE CRIT- 

ICIZED—PRESERVATION URGED OF WASHINGTON 

BUILDINGS OF INTEREST 
To the Epiror of THe New York TIMEs: 

Certain matters of interest to architects 
and conservationists in Washington should 
be brought to the attention of your readers, 
for affecting as they do the appearance of 
the National Capitol, they are of national 
concern. 

First is the proposed destruction of the 
old State, War, and Navy Building that 
flanks the White House on the west, balanc- 
ing the neoclassic Treasury Building on the 
east. It is now known as the Executive 
Office Building. 

While taste has changed since its erection, 
when it was considered the finest building in 
Washington, it is still just as impressive in 
design and scale as it was then, and its gran- 
ite steps and columns and details are un- 
blemished by 80 years of weather. With its 
superposed orders and mansard roofs and 
towers it is a monumental example of 
Second French Empire architecture, simpli- 
fied to suit the hard stone. 

Its ample, ornate corridors and curved, 
cantilevered staircases are impressive. Its 
offices are spacious with high ceilings and 
decorative cornices and window embrasures. 
All appears in perfect repair. 

HISTORIC HOMES 


There seems no reason for a Nation already 
overstretching itself economically to tear 
down and replace a structure so sound, of 
historical significance, and well suited to its 
present use. 

Second is the proposed destruction, with 
the exception of the Blair-Lee and Decatur 
houses, of the entire block just opposite on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and otherwise bounded 
by 17th and H Streets and Jackson Place, 
which fronts on Lafayette Square, directly 
in front of the’ White House. Most of 
the block is now given over as parking lots 
except for the houses named, the Court of 
Claims (a rather charming brick and brown- 
stone building by Renwick but obviously 
past repair) and the mid-19th century 
houses on Jackson Place, These, which have 
considerable historic interest—Theodore 
Roosevelt occupied one during an earlier 
alteration of the White House—and the tra- 
ditional domestic character of the square, 
which is part of the national scene, should 
not, in my opinion, be replaced by a vast 
megahyaline front. 

About a year ago the old Patent Office was 
saved for good use, chiefly through the efforts 
of Representative THompson of New Jersey, 
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asIrecall. At present the Executive Building 
is put to excellent use, as are the old houses 
on Jackson Place—one of them the office of 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion—and they should not be destroyed. 
Epwarp STEEs£. 
ScaARSDALE, N. Y., May 22, 1957. 


Bumpinecs WHich SHapz Our Lives 

(By Edward A. Weeks, Jr., editor, the Atian- 

tic Monthly, centennial celebration of 

the American Institute of Architects, 

Washington, D. C., Sheraten-Park Hotel, 

Monday evening, May 13, 1957) 

In an age of great insecurity we depend 
more than we realize upon that intangible 
known as community spirit. The cover of a 
recent issue of America Miustrated (the 
magazine which the USIA distributes in 


Russia) showed a panoram of San Fran- 


cisco’s sunset district, a panorama which 
made me shudder. For here were row on 
row, block after block, of two-storied, iden- 
tical concrete houses with not enough room 
in between to swing a cat. The uniformity 
and the lack of space are stifling, and what 
was more benumbing was the lack of any 
green oasis. The only green spot in these 
square miles of concrete were the lawns 
and trees surro the public school. 
Californians have told me that in the be- 
ginning the city planners on the West coast 
called for a ratio of 1 to 10,1 acre of parks 
and recreation areas for every 10 acres of 
buildings. But in San Bernardino County, 
that area which J. B. Priestley once de- 
scribed as “Six suburbs in search of a 
city”"—in Los Angeles today, the subdividers 
are having their way. Oases which should 
have been parks have been plowed up, and 
if this goes on much longer, the ratio will 
not be 1 in 10 but 1 in 60 or 1 im 80. It is 
not a pretty sight to see how the suburbs 
have devoured the orange and walnut groves 
in California. In Seattle which has one of 
the most beautiful sites in the United 
States, one has to go 10 miles out of town 
to find a reasonably good specimen of Doug- 
las-fir, that superb native giant. There 
once were beautiful trees on the campus of 
the University of Washington, but they have 
been destroyed to make room for more 
buildings. 

Community spirit is kindled when people 
have room in which to devote themselves. 
It is kindled today in churches and in 
schools; it is kindled when old and young 
come together to watch the Little Leaguers 
play ball; it is kindled when the neighbors 
who believed in Ralph Bunche and who put 
together a purse of $1,000 to send him East 
to study, meet together in the high school of 
an evening to hear their local boy tell them 
of what is happening in the Middie East; 
it is kindled by the swanboats in the Boston 
Public Garden, by the picnics in Central 
Park, and by art festivals; it is kindled by 
having a place to fish when the shad are 
running; it is kindled by the PTA, by com- 
munity orchestras (of which we have more 
than 300 in the United States), by com- 
munity singing in which the Negroes took 
such a leading part in Westchester County; 
it is kindled when mothers, fathers 
with them, go to see their daughters dance 
in the high-school auditorium. When you 
scant the space for such gatherings in our 
metropolitan centers, you mutilate the com- 
munity spirit. 

if the home will no longer provide privacy 
and fulfillment, and if the community sub- 
divides its green oases until they are no 
more, then, and inevitably, the American 
families will have to compensate by getting 
into their cars and seeking refreshment else- 
where. We are in the process of shifting 
from a 5- to a 4-day week; it will come 
gradually, and it will come with the increase 
of holidays and the extensions of weekends. 
You architects should have visible influence 
on the use which is made of this new leisure. 
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As the eastern seaboard fills in from Bangor 
to the Florida Keys, people in the thickly 
settled areas will take their Sunday suppers 
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how much rural land is being alienate; fo, 
urban expansion each year, but Paul B Sears 
chairman of the conservation program 3; 
Yale University, thinks that the estimates jy 
the order of 1 million acres a year are not f2; 
off. One mililon acres a year of woodlan«; 
meadows, abandoned farms, and marshes, 
taken out of the rural zone and into the city 
hopper. At that rate, how long will it tak. 
us to. convert the eastern seaboard into , 
replica of the neon-lit, chromium-plateq 
andscape which stretches from Los Angeles 
to Diego. If that urban spraw] is to be 
avoided, it will be avoided because you archj- 
tects join forces with city planners and cop. 
rvationists—men as farsighted as Robert 
Paul Sears—in devising a building 
for the future. 
If each man plans for himself, if each 
or each industry works solely for 
a aim, the intentions may be good but 
the country will suffer. As an example of 
what nonplanning can do, look at lower 
Bucks County, Pa. Here on the Delaware 
River an enormous steel plant has been 
erected to process the ore coming in from 
Venezuela. One hundred and sixteen allied 
dealing in iron and steel products fol- 
lowed in the wake of the giant plant. Houses 
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“were at a premium, and so a new town was 


erected, Levittown, Pa., @ community of 
16,000 houses for approximately 70,000 per- 


dental concern to Mr. Levitt; they were for- 
eign to the steel company, and so there was 
@ minimum of coordination between the 
local authorities and the newcomers as this 
huge slice of prefabricated America went up. 
There were even some hit-or-miss calcula- 
tions on the part of the steelmasters. Not 
un was erected did they dis- 
they had placed it at the exact 

where the fresh water 

upstream meets the salt water from the 

Here the silt is deposited to such 
that there was not sufficient depth 


i 


freighters. So an $8 
erected in Philadelphia 
could be transshipped to scows 
then be towed upstream. If 
the engineers are susceptible to an error in 
judgment as fundamental as this, think of 


On October 23, 1943, Sir Winston Churchill 
was speaking to the Members of the House of 
Commons who because of the blitz were 

in secret. He said, “On the night of 


shape us.” In those simple mag- 

nificent words “We shape our buildings. and 
afterward our buildings shape us,” Sir 
Winston revealed the nobility of architecture. 
When you stand in the gloaming of West- 
minster Hall, that great cool, highvaulted 
reom, you may remember that here Richard 
II was dethroned and Charles I condemned, 


your first view of the Acropolis, you begin to 
understand the Greeks. And where does the 
geunius loci reside in America? What are the 
buildings that have shaped American cha!- 
so indelibly that -when we visit them 
or stand in their shade, we too fee! 
the pressure “of history. We find 
this deity on the New England village green 
with its church and white spire, its white 
houses, elrfis and quiet common; 
it in Mount Vernon with its com- 
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manding view high above the water, the 
fields which Washington 

find it in Monticello where the 
terprise and the vision of the man who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence still 
find it in the Lincoln Memorial, 
evocative building 


the buildings of ert a 

which will shape and whi 
ee i's our children 
great-grandchildren? What will they be? 
the campus, in the new high schools 
which are more and more tending to be 
unity centers, in the factories which 
nave become so colorful with your use of 
new materials, in laboratories like the Gen- 
eral Motors technical center, in the recrea- 
tion areas, and most needful of all, in the 
network of new communities which cannot 
live without a heart—there you will find 
your greatest challenge to be American. 
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Dr. Winthrop Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following articles relate to 
the retirement of Dr. Winthrop Adams 
as United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital manager at Bedford, Mass. 

Everyone who spoke at the retirement 
exercises mentioned Dr. Adams’ great 
ability and his great kindness to his pa- 
tients and their families, to his staff and 
to all of the veterans’ organizations who 
have taken such interest in the hospital, 
and to all civilians interested in veterans. 
Atruly great man, he and his lovely wife 
are greatly beloved. 

The articles follow: 

[From ane Lowell (Mass.) Sun of May 21, 
1957] 
Bepronn WA Hosrrrat Heap To Rerms Arrzs 25 

YEARS—-RECEPTION TOMORROW FoR Dr. WIN- 

THROP ADAMS WHO Has SzRvED AGENCY 38 

Years , 

Beprorp, May 21.—Patients, hospital staff 
members and friends will pay tribute to Dr. 
Winthrop Adams at a reception at the Bed- 
ford veterans | tomorrow at 2 p. m. 





ee cree or Sue -entire 
. Dr. Adams trans- 


in working directly with mentally ill patients. 
Under his direction, the Bedford VA hospital 

opened as a psychiatric unit in July 
1928, eae continually from the original 
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students in January 1945. Even before the 
program began, however, the entire class in 
casework of what is now the school of social 
work, Boston University, was sent to Bedford 
for classes under the direction of Dr. Adams 
and the chief social worker. Now students 
of social work come to Bedford for training 
from Boston University, Boston College, and 
Simmons. 

One of the first to envision the effective 
utilization of volunteer workers with neuro- 
psychiatric patients, Dr. Adams in 1932 ini- 
tiated and conducted the first training course 
in the country for Red Cross Gray Ladies in a 
mental hospital. The training of volunteer 
workers is now standard practice in every 
VA hospital in.the country. 

. SELF-AID PROGRAM 

Tt was under his direction that the com- 
munity employment project for mental pa- 
tients was started. In this program, groups 
of patients are taken each morning of the 
work week to farms and factories of various 
kinds where they work alongside the regu- 
lar employees. They return to the hospital 
every night. The patients are paid regular 
wages. This plan and others similar to it 
are rapidly becoming standard procedure in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 

Dr. Adams’ rise in medical administra- 
tion was rapid. Following his discharge from 
the United States Navy after World War I, 
during which he served as lieutenant in the 
medical corps, he accepted an appointment 
to the United States Public Health Service in 
Boston. In 1921 he was appointed district 
medical officer to the, then, United States 
Veterans, Bureau, District 1, Boston. He 
transferred from the Boston area to Wash- 
ington as chief medical officer expert in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, later becoming medical 
executive officer and then medical director in 
1929. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Dr. Adams was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
on May 18, 1887, the son of Charles and 
Sarah (White) Adams. He is descended di- 
rectly from Henry Adams on his father’s 
side, who was a grandfather of President 
John Adams, and from Peringrine White, 
whose parents arrived on the Mayflower. He 
graduated from Rindge Technical School. 
He was active in both high school and col- 
lege athletics, being prominent in baseball, 
football and hockey. He received his degree 
from Brown University where he was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Sigma Fraternity. He received 
his medical degree from Tufts College medi- 
cal school in 1915. In 1908 he married Freda 
K. Knowles, of Providance, R. I. 

Two of the prominent guests on the pro- 
gram to honor Dr. and Mrs. Adams will be 
Congresswoman EpITH Nourse Rocrers, who 
is famous for her interest in veterans’ af- 

fairs and in Bedford Hospital in particular, 
and Dr. Francis B. Carroll, area medical di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration. 


ee 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of May-23, 
1957} 

REPRESENTATIVE RoGERS LAups Dr. ADAMS 
AT RECEPTION AT BeEprorp—VA HospiraL 
Heap RETIRING AFTER 25 YEARS as INSTITU- 
TION MANAGER 
Beprorp.—Dr. Winthrop Adams, manager 

of the Veterans’ Administration hospital here 

for a quarter century, was honored at a fare- 
well reception yesterday by Federal and civic 
leaders and associates. 

During the program Dr. Adams was cited 
for his lengthy and meritorious service for 
the benefit of hospitalized veterans who have 
been under his care. He was lauded for his 
unselfish service and for his performance as 
the director of the VA hospital during the 
critical period when the patient load was so 
heavy. 

One of the principal speakers on the occa- 
sion was Representative EpirH NovuRrSsE 
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Rocers of Lowell, a longtime friend of Dr. 
Adams and of the hospital. During her 
talk, Mrs. Rocers praised Dr. Adams as “the 
finest commanding officer in the Veterans’ 
Administration and the finest medical direc- 
tor they ever had in Washington in the VA.” 

The Lowell congresswoman spoke of the 
enlightened administration of the hospital 
by Dr. Adams which has seen the institution 
pioneering in the use of all the new scien- 
tific methods and drugs in the treatment of 
mental illness. She spoke of the effective 
cures and how “Dr. Adams sent patients out 
into the sunshine and the world.” 

Speaking from her long experience with 
the Veterans’ Administration in general and 
the Bedford Hospital in particular, Mrs. 
Rocers said: 

“Dr. Adams is sorely needed in the world 
today when so many are distressed and up- 
set. He was a great soldier, a great doctor 
and a fine citizen. I do not know what we 
are going to do without him in Massachusetts 
or in the VA, but I am indeed glad that he 
will be nearby for counsel.” 





[From the Boston Traveler of May 21, 1957] 


Beprorp VA CHIEF Crres MENTAL HEALTH 
GaIns 
(By Joe McLaughlin) 

Tranquillizers and shock treatments mean 
little when families. adopt the. skeleton in 
the closet attitude toward the mentally ill. 

That’s the opinion of Dr. Winthrop Adams, 
manager of the Bedford Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital where 1,800 mentally ill vet- 
erans are cared for. 


RETIRES NEXT WEEK AFTER 38 YEARS 


Dr. Adams knows whereof he speaks. He 
retires next week after 38 years of caring for 
ailing war veterans. 

In that span of years, he has seen the 
treatment of the mentally ill run the gamut. 
In World War I it was shell shock; in World 
War II, battle fatigue. 

“Things have changed radically,” the tall, 
scholarly-looking doctor said. 

“The days of the tub-and-sheet treatment 
and the locked room have gone forever. 
Modern drugs and personal care have given 
new hope. 


REJECTED PATIENTS SPECIAL PROBLEM 


“But the feeling of guilt, or shame, has 
been and still is the problem among the 
families of some of our patients. 

“We have still another group who are not 
susceptible to new methods of treatment. 
We call them rejected patients. 

“These are the elderly veterans of the 
Spanish War or World War I. They have 
outlived their immediate families in most 
cases. 

“Most of them could do very well if they 
had a home to go to. We're trying to do 
something about that. 

FOSTER HOMES ASSIST SOME 


“We started a pioneer program here at 
Bedford of assigning these oldtimers to foster 
homes. Right now, there are 45 or 50 out in 
private homes and doing very well.” 

Dr. Adams said there are some patients at 
the sprawling 354-acre hospital who have no 
visitors. They number between 100 and 150. 
Members of the women’s auxiliaries of vet- 
erans’ organizations see to it they are not 
forgotten at Christmas. 

When Dr. Adams retires next week, he wiil 
be completing a career that started in the 
examining rooms of the old Veterans’ Bu- 
reau on Cornhill Street in Boston. He was 
fresh from the Navy’s Medical Corps then. 

He served as district medical officer in 
Boston until 1924, when he moved to Wash- 
ington as executive of the entire Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

He took over as medical director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau in 1929. In 1930, he re- 
turned to this area as manager of the Bed- 
ford Hospital, 
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CAMBRIDGE NATIVE, BROWN, TUFTS GRADUATE 
A native of Cambridge, Dr. Adams was a 
three-letter man at Rindge Tech, Brown, and 
Tufts, where he received his medical degree. 
“Medicine in veterans’ hospital has come 
along way in those 38 years,” Dr. Adams said. 
“Back 20 years ago, we had a turnover of 
about 200 patients at most, in a year. We 
have more than doubled that figure today, 
averaging 500 sent back to their families each 
ear. 
: “Personal attention has much to do with 
it, in addition to new drugs and treatments. 
We have sufficient personnel to enable us 
to give the individual patient the time and 


attention needed to help bring him back to 


the world of reality. 

“All of these things combined have helped 
us rule out what used to be the last alter- 
native—the lobotomy—cutting of nerve 
centers. 

“We haven't performed one of those opera- 
tions at Bedford now for 2 years. That’s one 
thing I can look back on with pride after 
38 years of dealing with the mentally ill.” 





Importance of Adequate Classroom 
Faciliti 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has placed special 
emphasis on the importance of providing 
adequate classroom facilities for the edu- 
cation of our children. The Members of 
Congress with whom I have discussed 
this problem are as mindful of this grow- 
ing need as our great President and his 
advisers. ‘These legislators agree with 
the President. that there is a need for 
more classrooms. 

Most Members of Congress recognize, 
as did the President in his speech before 
the National Education Association that, 
“modern weapons must be manned by 
highly educated personnel if they are to 
be effective, and the energy of the atom 





can only be understood and developed - 


by the most highly trained minds in the 
country.” Congress realizes that edu- 
.cation is indeed vital to national security. 


our Nike batteries, our radar warning 
nets or the energy from the atom. 
Many Members of Congress, however, 


closer to the people we will set up these 
principles and adhere to them: That 
Federal project, large or small, 
undertaken which the people can effec- 
tively do or be helped to do for them- 
selves; that no Federal project 
undertaken which private enterprise 
effectively undertake; that no 

and no program will be started on the 


State or local level.” 

Those Members of Congress who really 
want better schools must, in all sincerity, 
ask the question, “What level of govern- 
ment is best able to finance, develop and 
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(By Phil Yeager) 


the schools it nieeds without any particular 
help from Uncle Sam. , 

At least the Hoosiers have come up with 
an alternative to the “Federal aid” con- 
cept—an alternative which, if it works, 
might set a pattern other States will want 
to follow. 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in the 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sluggish bond market and 
avoid the need for immediate big cash out- 
lays. . 

A slashing of the legal redtape which 
hamstrings many States in contracting for 
new schools. 

Unique teamwork between. designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the flex- 

schools demanded by the fu- 


Many States today operate 
ion. 
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& PACKAGE DEAL 


Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
wanting a new school advertises its intey. 
tion to build with a description of what j; 
wants. Bidders submit design and a cop. 
struction bid combined, which cuts fees ;; 
well as construction corners. A sin. 
gie contract is let with a company which 
finances and builds the school, even proviq. 
ing the site if necessary. Component parts 
of the school are made, and sometimes par. 
tially assembled, at the builder’s plant and 
shipped to the site where the schoo! js 
erected 


Construction time under the new system 
is likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules. When the building 
is finished it is leased by the builder of the 
school board for a period of years, at the 
end of which time title passes to the appro. 
priate school authority. 

Here is what the State assembly did to 
get its plan set up. 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
quality, it passed an offsite construction 
act which permits the acquisition, assembly 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
the economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
gets around the inflexibility of function 
often associated with prefabrication by pro. 
viding for use of component parts which 
may be assembled according to need, loca- 
tion, size, etc. The parts can be made 
cheaply but meshed with any plans the 
school district may have in mind. 

The law also authorizes the acquisition of 
plans, parts and construction in a single 
package contract. 

To ease financing problems, the assembly 
passed a profit-and-lease act which author- 
izes private financing of new schools by per- 
mitting school boards to .lease sites and 
buildings through private corporations for 
profit. 

Under this law, school boards contract 
with private groups to provide the site and 
school and, at the same time, arrange for 


. their long-term lease. A fair and reacon- 


able rental is allowed such groups, the 
rental being paid by local taxes. Leases 
may run anywhere up to 50 years, but when 
they expire the school becomes the property 
of the community. School boards have the 
option of purchasing the facilities outright 
at any time, nominal penalties attaching 
only during the first 10 years of the lease if 


State has ventured into this kind of 
financing. 


NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 
A critical element in the success of the 
mt of more 
In this 


cant. 

During the past few years the stee! com- 
panies have been working with designers 
to create flexible prefabricated components 
which will permit quality construction of 

hools desired. 


developed a pattern based 

8-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits building materials 
such as tile, brick, i block, and por- 
celain panel to suit the needs and financial 
limitations of the builder. A United States 
Steel system is based on all-steel room units, 
more rapid construction and 
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tbe other @ parochial school at Emmitsburg, 


x both systems costs range between 
418,000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the 
ns norm is around $30,000 or more. 

This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of time, is expected to more 
than 
if any, 

















nsate for whatever cost increase, 
comes out of Indiana’s new private 





THERE ARE QUESTION MARKS 
The Indiana plan is not without its ques- 


marks. 
First, how would the system benefit the 
areas of the country where need is 
greatest and the tax base lowest? 
protagonists say that the actual cost to 
community of the new component-part 
of school is markedly below going rates 
any part of the country—an absolute sav- 
factor. 4 
Meanwhile, the financing scheme puts a 
practical alternative at the disposal of small 
communities which cannot borrow the money 
or which do not have it on hand. Even in 
the larger Communities it may make new 
possible. This is because 
areas ( is one of them) the 
is glutted with low-interest obliga- 
bonds, or because the community has 
reached the legal limit of its borrowing 


involves no big lump requisi- 


distributed among a number of 


Finally,-backers say, the Indiana plan may 
offer a lower and more flexible amortization 


schedule. : 

Second, would the plan conform to the 
laws of other States? 

The answer is that.in some places it un- 
doubtedly would not. Some State constitu- 
tions, for example, do not permit title to 
facilities used for public schools to be in 
the hands of any owner but a governmental 
, legislation sometimes can solve 
the problem. In Wisconsin recently, the 
State supreme court declared a school- 
lease plan invalid. Subsequent legislation 

Third, will financiers be willing to get in- 
volved without Government insurance to 
minimize the risks of having the school com- 
munity’s tax-base depleted, impaired, or 
withdrawn? 

On this point there appears to be a differ- 
ence of opinion. Some think it is unneces- 
sary or undesirable. Others, however, think 
that a kind of Federal insurance, similar to 
the : on FHA or VA loans, 
will be needed to induce price lessor corpo- 
rations to put up the money. The idea is to 
guard against recession, in which case tax 
Tevenues to support lease payments might 
dwindle, and to guard political 
changes which might find a school board 
reluctant to continue arrangements made by 


Qe 
reported that a delegation of inter- 
businessmen will be meeting with 


i 
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‘It is 
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Office of Education’s actual figures on 
the Federal Government’s 4.5 percent 
contribution for the school year 1953-54. 
Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I will now read the article from 
yesterday’s New York Times into the 
REcOrRD. 
The article follows: 

UniTep Srates Lists Source or ScHoorn 
Funps—Strupy SHows CoMMUNITIES Pay 
54.7 Percent Wirn States CoNrrRIsvurinc 
27.4 PERCENT 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—Public school sta- 
tistics compiled by the Office of Education for 
the school year 1953-54 show that local com- 
munities furnished 54.7 percent of school 
funds. 

States put up 27.4 percent and the Federal 
Government 4.5 percent. The rest was from 
county and other sources. The total was 
$7,867,000,000. 

In that year school expenditures increased 
23.8 percent over those of the 1951-52 school 
year, to a total of $9,092,000,000. 

The biggest proportion of this increase was 
in capital outlay for land, buildings and 
equipment. Capital outlay in 1953-54 
totaled $2,055,178,000, as compared with $1,- 

“ 477,332,000 for 1951-52. 

Total enrollment t year was 28,836,000, 
a gain of 23.9 percent over a 10-year period. 

The instructional staff numbered 1,100,000, 
an increase of 8.5 percent over 1951-52. Av- 
erage salary for this.staff, which included 
teachers, principals, and supervisors, was 
$3,825. The average annual income of mem- 
bers of the Nation’s labor force was $4,245. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT NEW TEACHERS 


Almost 25 percent of the teachers were 
men, highest percentage in recent years. 
The report said that the record for male 
teachers was 43 percent in the school year 
1879-80. The record low was 14.1 percent in 
1919-20. 

Transportation of pupils at public ex- 
pense was said to be expanding. About a 
third of public school pupils were trans- 
ported to and from schools. 

Single-teacher schools were declining. 

In a little more than 2 decades, the report 
said, more than two-thirds of the 1-teacher 
schools, which numbered 143,000 in 1931-32, 
have disappeared from the American scene. 

There were 43,000 such schools in 1953— 
54. ' Sixty-four percent of them were in the 
north central region. In that region 1 teach- 
er in 11 still taught in a 1-teacher school. 

The 141-page biennial report is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 55 cents a copy. 





Armed Forces Day, Charleston, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I direct to the attention 
of our colleagues the address delivered 
by Brig. Gen. C. W. G. Rich, Director of 
_Military Personnel Operations for the 
Department of the Army, on the occasion 
of the Armed Forces Day ceremonies in 
Charleston, W. Va., May 18, 1957. 

General Rich in his address described 
so well the methods by which the Army 
is today’ helping to deter war, His ad- 
dress follows: 
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ApprRess By Bric. Gen. G. W. C. RicH, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., ARMED ForcEs Day, 
May 18, 1957 
Ladies and gentlemen it is fitting that all 

Americans take récognition of our Armed 

Forces for they are the very bulwark of our 

freedom. Today I shall touch briefly on 

some of the important points that we should 
emphasize on this particular occasion. 

During the last 30 years we have seen the 
holocausts of World War II and Korea, the 
Soviet oppression in Hungary, and the pres- 
ent armed peace. The impact of these world 
events in shaping our military defense struc- 
ture has affected every individual and com- 
munity. It is our hope that we may mini- 
mize or even negate the occurrence of similar 
events in the future. 

Always a good starting point is to ask 
“Why?”’—in this particular case why a need 
for power for peace? To well informed 
Armericans who have watched the continu- 
ing pressures exerted by the forces of com- 
munism in Korea, the Soviet satellites, the 
Middle East, and in other areas of the world 
during the past several years, the answer 
is obvious. So I won’t belabor you with an 
extensive discussion of world affairs. I be- 
lieve the need can be summed up quite con- 
cisely in the words of our’ President when 
he said “A weak nation can bring neither 
hope to its own people nor help to its friends. 
It can only beg mercy of its enemies.” 

During these ceremonies today we are 
focusing our attention on only one segment 
of our national power—the military. But 
we should never lose sight of the fact that 
our real power lies in a nation strong eco- 
nomically and politically as well as militarily. 
This is the essence of national strategy. No 
one segment—neither the economic, the 
political, nor the military—must be so over- 
emphasized that we become vulnerable in 
another area. And the samé holds true on 
the military side. Our military must have 
strength in the air, on the sea, and on the 
ground. No one segment. should be over- 
emphasized if we are to have the versatility 
necessary to meet any condition that may 
arise in today’s unsettled world. We must 
not gear our defense program to a single 
weapons system, strategic concept, or com- 
bination of allies. We must be capable of 
supporting national policy in all interna- 
tional situations. We should attract rather 
than repel allies. 

Only by joint endeavor and integrated 
effort, relying on no single service, philoso- 
phy, or weapon, can our national military 
posture be such as to deter war or, the deter- 
rent failing, to win victory in any type of 
war. 

How then, do the Armed Forces contribute 
to the necessary national strength to deter 
war? Together, our land, sea, and air forces 
in Europe and the Pacific, standing guard 
day and night with the forces of our allies, 
constitute a living, visual proof of our Na- 
tion’s strength. In a sense these forces are 
a form of insurance. We are expending an- 
nually large sums:‘of money to provide not 
large, but effective military forces. These 
sums are the premium we must pay to insure 
this country against the effects of total war. 
I do not believe it is necessary to elaborate 
on the fact that the price of total war would 
not only surpass many times our current 
expenditures in terms of money but would 
result in substantial losses of that priceless 
commodity, our sons and brothers. Indeed 
as we conceive the nature of « future war, 
these towering mountains and fast-flowing 
rivers do not afford us the protection that 
they once did. The advent of the air age 
and atomic bomb may bring all parts of 
the earth onto the battlefield of the future. 

There isn’t time today to cover every- 
thing that all the services are doing, so I 
will speak only of my own service, the Army. 
In so doing, I wish to discuss briefly five ways 
in which the Army is today helping to deter 


war. 
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Pirst, there are those Army deterrent forces 
deployed overseas which we have in Europe 
and also in the Far East. There, deployed 
along the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, they 
are a constant reminder to an aggressor that 
a forward movement into the areas which 
they defend will be promptly checked by 
American military strength. They are a 
constant reminder of the willingness of the 
American people to share the hazards of liv- 
ing in proximity to the Communist military 
power. We now have in Europe an Army 
of five divisions which constitutes an inte- 
gral part of the NATO ground forces. Our 
deployments in the Far East are the residual 
strength to which our forces have been re- 
duced since the Korean armistice. While 
the number of our divisions has been re- 
duced from 8 to 3, there has been a compen- 
sation in the increased strength and effi- 
ciency of the Korean Army which now in- 
cludes 20 infantry divisions_and 1 marine 
division. Japan, also, is making progress in 
building up its own forces to add to the 
free world’s defenses. All in all, it appears 
that our oversea deployments are about the 
most acceptable under the present circum- 
stances. 

The second component of the Army which 
contributes to the deterrence of war is the 
Army Strategic Reserve of active Army divi- 
sions at home. The readiness of these units 
is important for two reasons. First, they 
must be ready to move promptly to rein- 
force our overseas forces in case the latter are 
attacked. Second, they provide a worldwide 
strategic reserve of forces constantly ready 
for movement to any spot in the world 
where it is to our interest to resist 
sion. The combat readiness and the mo- 
bility of these divisions are matters of pri- 
mary national and international concern. 
Their visible strength in being is a reminder 
to an aggressor that in a short period of time 
the American flag can be carried by signifi- 
cant military forces into any part of the 
world. At the present time we have a total 
of nine divisions in the Army Strategic Re- 
serve in the United States. Our 
concern is to guarantee their quality and 
their readiness to fight. 

A third type of deterrent force is the anti- 
aircraft element of the Army which con- 
tributes to the continental defense of the 
United States. It is essential to assure an 
attacking air force that our vital centers are 
adequately protected by forces capable of 
repelling or inflicting serious losses upon an 
invader. The Army’s contribution is repre- 
sented largely by surface-to-air missile bat- 
teries. As we know, the Nike Ajax was the 
first operational surface-to-air missile de- 
veloped after World War II. It is now in 
position covering many of the important 
cities in the United States. It will be re- 
placed progressively by its big brother, the 
Nike Hercules, which will be capable of fir- 
ing missiles with a powerful warhead at 
incoming hostile aircraft... While we still 
have a certain number of conventional anti- 
aircraft gun batteries in position, we plan 
progressively to eliminate the cannon and 
replace them with missiles. 

A fourth category of Army deterrent forces 
is represented by our reserves—the National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 
We have never had, and probably never will 
have, cient active Army forces to meet 
all of military requirements of the early 
months of war. It is important that we 
have Ready Reserves capable of filling the 
gaps in our active Army structure and which 
will have the capability of generating new 
units in accordance with the mobilization 
requirements of war. The National Guard 
and the Army Reserve are designed to meet 
this indispensable need. Our efforts in the 
Reserve field are mounting as the result of 
the implementation of the Reserve Forces 
Act passed in 1955. The great merit of this 


bill provides the means for getting us re- - 


servists who are thoroughly trained and have 
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a requirement to serve in Reserve units. 
in August of this year, all se- 
lective-service men who return to civil life 
after 2 years of active service will be re- 
quired to join a Ready Reserve unit and to 
serve therein for 2 years. Thus, for the first 
time, we are developing sources of trained 
manpower which will vely give new 
ee vitality to our Reserve forces struc- 
The final category of Army deterrence is 
represented by the aid which the Army gives 
to allied army forces throughout the world. 
We cannot consider our own __ strategic 
and tactical problems without giving due 
consideration to the role of our allies. Thus 
the military missions which we have about 
the world helping to develop the defensive 
strength of friendly forces make a significant 
contribution to the overall deterrent effect. 
The manpower aspects of our contribution to 
the training of allied divisions is not great 
since our total man in this 
important work does not amount to more 
than 6,000 individuals. However, these are 
officers and men of outstanding ability who 
have been carefully chosen because of their 
skills and their ability to teach. I can indi- 
cate, however, the magnitude of the Army 
effort in training foreign troops by pointing . 
out that we are, directly or indirectly, help- 
ing to train over 200 allied divisions with 
Army missions or advisory groups in 44 coun- 
tries of the free world. In addition, sub- 
stantial amounts of the implements of war 
are being furnished our allies. This entails 
considerable logistical effort by our Army, 
extending from oversea depots to the mili- 
tary sources of supplies here in the States. 
Obviously, our allies make a major contri- 
bution to worldwide deterrence of aggres- 
sion and thus our efforts are fully repaid 
to our country. 
Now I have cited 5 categories of Army 


Strategic 

antiaircraft units defending the United 
States; our civilian reserve components; and 
the training missions engaged in increasing 
the defensive capability of our allies. This 
is the Army’s contribution to our power for 
peace—our strength to deter war or to fight 
successfully if deterrence fails. 

To insure that the Army will retain this 


vitally » we have been 
making far reaching during the past 
few that are in to- 


day to add to the Army’s capability to meet 
any challenge that may be presented at any 
time or any place. We are reorganizing our 
divisions to the pentomic concept, giving us 
greater adaptability for fighting any type en- 
gagement. The pentomic divisions, though 
smaller, can bring 
power. New missile commands are being 

to translate the great scientific 


in a faster moving, more fiuid battle area. 
We are improving our communications to 
give us better control in situations where our 
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range cannon, it would seem that oy; de 
velopment over the past 5 or 10 years is 
more revolutionary than yevolutionary. 
probably the most revolutionary changes ;, 
the concept and conduct of warfare |, all 
the history of mankind—at least since tp, 
invention of gunpowder. 

It is this background of revolu. 
tionary change and fabulous scientific p;o,. 
ress that the Army’s greatest asset stands oy; 
more importantly than ever before—tha: 
asset is the man, the individual fighti,, 
soldier. The Army’s new equipment, ney 
organizations, and new doctrines are jney. 
fectual without competent men to use the 
equipment and carry out the doctrine, g 
there is no place for the unqualified in oy; 
ranks today. To do our job, we must have 
men of intelligence to master the complex 
equipment and men of great moral Courage 
to give strong leadership to our troops oy 
battlefields, where the psychological impact 
of new weapons on the minds of men cannot 
be measured—where troops led by men with. 
out this great moral courage and fortitude 
could quickly lose their will to fight for thei 
country and become & purposeless mob. The 
men in this Army of the future we are builq. 
ing cannot be second-rate Americans—they 
must be first-rate Americans in every sense 
of the word. 

I suggest that as you examine the weapons 
on display here today that you give frequent 
thought to the man that these weapons are 
designed to support—the United States 
Army's soldier, the man in whose hands lie 
the final decision in war. It is this man to 
whom the Army, for its part of Armed Forces 
Day, pays especial honor. This is the man 
you can help by recognizing his real value 
to the welfare of our Nation. This is the 
man who, by his very presence on the ground, 
defies Communist aggression in our far-fiung 
outposts around the world. 

Yes; our Army is indeed a dynamic and 
mighty element of America’s power for peace, 

Ladies and gentlemen, the record shows 
that no armed aggression has ever been 
initiated within the range of the guns of 
the United States Army—this is a record we 
hope and pray that we can maintain intact. 
“Power for peace”—it may even insure that 
the ranks of those we honor and remember 
on the @ Memorial Day, will be 
limited to those who fell in past wars and 
not in a war of the future. 


Thank you. 





Tuberculosis Control on Guam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of our colleagues 0 
the succéssful tuberculosis-contro! pro- 
gram under way on our Pacific territory, 
Guam. For decades the Guamanians 
have been fighting their foremost enemy, 
tuberculosis, with limited success. How- 
ever, during the past 5 years, thanks to 
a well-planned and executed program by 
territorial and naval ‘officials, a definite 
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b a Pen control on Guam,” written by Dr. Niels 
volutinas ‘fm #. Poulsen, Chief, Division of Public 
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uipment, ney 
Because of its isolated location, and since 


ines are inef. 


en to use thelll Navy clearance is compulsory for all trav- 
doctrine, g gers to and fronr Guam, this Pacific island 
talified in curl presents an almost ideal place for the estab- 
we must have lishment of a tuberculosis control program 


' the complex 


fair chance of success. 
moral Courage with sd 


by Magellan in 1521, 
been the focus of influence from 


yur troops on has 

Ogical impact many parts of the world. The first Spanish 
f men cannot missionary who landed on Guam described 
by men with. the native Chamorros as a strong and healthy 
and fortitude people, and estimated the population to 
fight for their be about 70,000 souls—a tremendously high 
ss Mob. The nopulation for an island of only 225 square 
ne miles of which a rather big part consists 
aricans—they of mountains and coral rocks unfit for agri- 


nh every sense 


ural development. 
Certainly, with a population of more than 


the weapons 


capi are mile, no serious epi- 
te ee said a vont le diseases could have 
sited Sten been in existence on Guam in ancient times 


without having limited considerably the size 
of the population. 

Unfortunately the 5S not only 
brought Christianity with them but also 


smallpox, tuberculosis and other diseases. 
Through the influx of war, spread of tuber- 
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Day, will be cans employed by the local government or in 
st wars and private business. 

The military personnel, civil service, and 

their dependents and hired laborers, mostly 

Filipinos, constitute an even larger, con- 

stantly changing group of people under mil- 

jurisdiction and medically under the 

Guam care of the medical authorities 

Due to scrutinous control before the arrival 

RKS on tuberculosis is practically non- 
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In Guam the decline in the death rate of 
tuberculosis has been still sharper than in 
the United States, but our experience here 
also points in the direction that modern 
therapy, including drugs as well as surgical 
procedures when indicated, will not be able 
to eradicate the remaining and still too big 
tuberculosis problem. 

This theory is firmly supported by the fact 
that the morbidity, the incidence and preva- 
lence of tuberculosis has not dropped nearly 
as rapidly as the mortality rate, neither in 
the United States nor on Guam. In the 
United States the mortality rate dropped 56 
percent, in the period from 1952 to 1954 com- 
pared with only 8:2 percent, in the incidence 
of new reported cases. In Guam there were 
still 119 new admissions of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis to the TB hospital in 1955. 

Although this is a drop in the incidence of 
new reported cases, this figure is at least 
5 times‘as high as in the mainland per 100,- 
000 population, and even if death from tu- 
berculosis has dropped from its leading posi- 
tion as the number one killer on Guam to a 
minor position far below cancer, pneumonia 
and accidents, the prevalence of this disease 
is still so high that it causes more sick days 
and constitutes a bigger economic problem 
than any other communicable disease. 

These facts made us realize that a more 
rigid preventive tuberculosis program was 
indicated. 

B. C. G. VACCINATION PROGRAM FIRST STEP 


The first step was the introduction of a 
B. C. G. vaccination program in April 1956. 
The program is aimed at vaccinating: 

1. All newborn babies when they are 2 days 
old. 

2. All school children, starting at the first 
graders. 

3. All contacts of tuberqulosis patients. 

4. Other groups especially exposed to tu- 
berculosis such as hospital and public health 
personnel and teachers. 

All the Public Health district nurses were 
trained in the tuberculin testing, for which 
it was decided to use Old Tuberculin (O. T.) 
in the concentration.of 1 : 100. Recent re- 
search work (e. g., the South Pacific Com- 
mission, Research on Tuberculosis, 1950) has 
proved that this test is superior to the com- 
mercial Purified Protein Derivative (PPD) 
available in this part of the world, and that 
a correctly performed test with this high 
concentration of O. T. will be positive in 
almost 100 percent of cases with active tu- 
berculosis. 

All cases who show a positive tuberculin 
reaction will have a chest X-ray to evaluate 
whether or not they have active tubercu- 
losis, and active cases will be admitted to 
the tuberculosis’hospital. All negative cases 
will have their B. C. G. vaccination for which 
we use deep frozen B. C. G. vaccine from the 
Research Foundation, University of Illinois. 
The vaccination is performed with the multi- 
ple puncture disk method as developed by 
Dr. Sol Roy Rosenthal, medical director of 
the Research Foundation. Eight weeks after 
the B. C. G. vaccination a retest with O. T. 
will be given to all who received vaccination 
and those who are still negative will be re- 
vaccinated. 

The X-ray mobile unit consists of a Gen- 
eral Electric X-ray equipment for 70 milli- 
meter chest X-rays, installed in a truck with 
space for an X-ray technician, a small office 
for the nurse and dressing room for patients. 
Efforts are made to work out a schedule to 
send the unit to each of the 17 districts of 
the island once a year. The nurse will con- 
tact the local commissioner (chief of the 
village or district) and a committee will be 
made who will be responsible for getting all 
inhabitants of the district to have a chest 
X-ray, free of charge. 

tion is e between vil- 
lages to obtain the best results in the dif- 
ferent districts where the X-ray mobile unit 
has already been. So far the percentage of 
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population who had an X-ray varies from 
70 to 85 percent. Im the high schools it is 
hoped to get 100 percent of the students 
X-rayed. 

The films are read by the radiologist of the 
health department. In all doubtful cases, he 
will request the patient to come to the hos- 
pital for a retake of a 14-by-7 inch film and 
for further evaluation. 

All persons who apply for foodhandler cer- 
tificate (foodhandlers, restaurant personnel, 
people working in bakeries, butchers, etc.) 
must have a chest X-ray once a year. The 
aim is that Guam shall be the first territory 
in the United States where all the popula- 
tion has had a chest X-ray. 

Up till now approximately 3,000 persons 
have been tuberculin tested and/or B. C. G. 
vaccinated. 

Re 1—Newborn babies: More than two- 
thirds of all babies in the civilian Guama- 
nian population are born in the Guam Me- 
morial Hospital, and,it is the duty of the 
nurses in the obstetrical department to per- 
form the vaccination against tuberculosis in 
the second day of the baby’s life after a 
written permission from the parents has 
been signed. 

This permission is given in almost 100 per- 
cent of the cases, and no complication what- 
soever has occurred until now from the vac- 
cination. If there is any known case of tu- 
berculosis in the family, the baby will be 
isolated at least 8 weeks or until turned 
tuberculin positive. 

The midwives will report to the district 
nurse whenever a baby is born in the district 
and the nurse will perform the B. C. G. vac- 
cination. It is also the duty of the district 
nurse to perform the tuberculin tests 8 
weeks after birth on the babies discharged 
from the hospital as well as on the babies 
born in her district. 

Re 2—School children: One specially 
trained public-health nurse has been as- 
signed to test and vaccinate all the 15,000 
school children on the island, starting with 
the first graders. Before the schools were 
closed for summer holidays in 1956 she suc- 
ceeded in testing and vaccinating 93 percent 
of all the first graders in the schools all over 
the island. The 7 percent not tested or vac- 
cinated were either absent or their parents 
did not give the requested written permis- 
sion. 

Of the more than 1,200 children tested, 13 
percent showed positive tuberculin reaction. 
These 13 percent did all have a chest X-ray 
and all contacts of these children were ad- 
vised to have a tuberculin test and a chest 
X-ray in order to find the source of the 
tuberculosis infestation. 

In this way our B. C. G. vaccination pro- 
gram has proved to be a most valuable 
source of case finding and has in a most en- 
couraging way stimulated the interest and 
the knowledge of tuberculosis problems in 
the parents. 

Re 3—All contacts of TB patients: In order 
to minimize the risk of spreading tubercu- 
losis through discharged tuberculosis pa- 
tients, a close cooperation between the tu- 
berculosis hospital and the tuberculosis con- 
trol unit of the public health department is 
effected. Before the discharge of a TB pa- 
tient from the hospital, the TB control nurse 
will be advised. She will pay a visit to the 
patient’s home, check the economic and 
sanitary conditions of the family and the 
patient will not be discharged before all con- 
tacts have been examined, tuberculin tested, 
X-rayed, and before all tuberculin negative 
contacts have had their B. @ G. vaccination 
and have turned tuberculin positive. 

It is our experience that this plan has 
strengthened our TB control program con- 
siderably. Not only do we find 40 percent 
of our new cases among the contacts of 
known tuberculosis patients, but through 
the education and the interest that the 
whole family of the TB patieht is taking in 
this program, it is much easier now to per- 
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suade the patient to follow his chest clinics 
and routine chest X-rays and thus in time 
find recidivists and have the patients re- 
admitted to the TB hospital when necessary. 

Re 4—Other groups especially exposed: 
More than 80 percent of the hospital per- 
sonnel, public-health personnel, and the 
teachers so far examined were tuberculin 
positive. However, a few tuberculin nega- 
tive cases were found among the personnel 
working in the TB hospital or in other ways. 
in close contact with patients suffering from 
active pulmonary tuberculosis. These cases 
were all given B. C. G. vaccination and re- 
moved from their jobs until turned tuber- 
culin positive. 

It is evident that no person should ever 
be allowed to work in close contact with 
active tuberculosis before having acquired 
either a natural resistance or having been 
immunized against tuberculosis—that is, in 
both cases before'a tuberculin test has proved 
positive. 

EDUCATION OF PUBLIC IMPORTANT 


Much stress has been put upon informing 
and educating the Guamanian population 
about this tuberculosis-control program. 

Articles in the newspapers in English as 
well as in the Chamorro language, announce- 
ments in the radio, B. C. G. film shown in 
television and talks and movies about tuber- 
culosis in village meetings and parent-teach- 
er association meetings, have helped in dis- 
seminating knowledge and stimulating the 
interest in tuberculosis problems. 

The Public Health. Department, jointly 
sponsored by the TB and Health Association 
of Guam, has started a new quarterly health 
bulletin called Salud (the word used by the 
Guamanians for “Health”). The first num- 
ber of Salud was dedicated to tuberculosis 
problems of Guam and 15,000 copies were dis- 
tributed to all Guamanian schoolchildren. 

COMPLETE CONTROL EXPECTED 

Our expectations are high of having com- 
pletely controlled tuberculosis on Guam 
within a limited number of years. Time 
alone will prove if our hopes can be realized, 
but our experience so far has shown us that 
the introduction of a well-planned B. C. G. 
vaccination program beyond its own merits 
also has helped us in stimulating the interest 
for tuberculosis in the population, helped us 
in finding new cases of tuberculosis and 
strengthened our control program. The TB 
and Health Association is jointly sponsor- 
ing the whole program, so that all examina- 
tions, including tuberculin tests and chest 
X-rays and vaccinations, can be offered to 
the population without any charge. Fortu- 
nately, as another proof of the fine reception 
afforded this program by the people, the 
Christmas seal campaign of 1956 was’ a 
greater success than ever before, and will 
thus make it possible for us to continue our 
efforts in 1957. 


St. Mary’s Church, Lynn, Mass., Cele- 
brates 3 Anniversaries in 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the pride 
of a people in their home city takes many ~ 
forms. 

Perhaps some historical event that took 
place within its boundaries, has singled 
it out for speeial remembrance. Or the 
famous men and women it has produced. 
Maybe the accomplishments of its local 
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government, or the success of its princi- 
pal industry, or the accumulated advan- 
tages that make it a good place in which 
to work and live; these and other factors 
build proper pride in one’s community. 

But none is greater than its beautiful 
temples of worship, and the devoted pas- 
tors who are forever associated with 
them. 

St. Mary’s is the mother church of the 
large Catholic population of Lynn, Mass. 

This week, it celebrates the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding. By a most 
happy combination of circumstances, the 
congregation will also honor the golden 
jubilee of its pastor, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Joseph F. McGlinchey, P. A., 
D. D., LL. D., who was ordained as a 
priest 50 years ago. At the same time 
they will observe the 30th anniversary 
of his pastorate at St. Mary’s. 

In a spirit of fervent thanksgiving, all 
the people of this industrial city will join 
to congratulate St. Mary’s and its good 
shepherd, in a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of faith and fellowship. ~ 

The pervasive influence for good that 
has been exerted by the mother church, 
is a source of pride for all the inhabi- 
tants of Lynn. 

The story of St. Mary’s humble begin- 
nings, and the pioneering efforts of its 
first communicants, is one that will evoke 
general admiration. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a copy of the 
sermon of His , Excellency 


of the solemn pontifical Mass of Thanks- 
giving in St. Mary’s Church on May 25, 


the 


ordination of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph F. McGlinchey, pastor for 
30 years. 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING’s SERMON 

It is with happy hearts, joyful and proud, 
that we gather this morning to commemo- 
rate the centenary of St. Mary’s Parish and 
the golden anniversary of the priesthood of 
its illustrious pastor, Monsignor McGlinchey. 

St. Mary’s Parish is a monument to the 
zeal of the priests, the religious, and the loy- 
alty of the people. No priest, no succession 
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where the church universal functions fo, 
the formation of saints. 

So the purpose for which we are met thi; 
morning is solemnly to commemorate the 
centenary anniversary of the priests and peo. 
ple of St. Mary’s Parish. It is impossip|. 
to honor all who have passed to their re. 
ward but we salute them nevertheless with 
our prayerful remembrances in token of 
gratitude for the heritage they bequeatheq 
to us. 

Who are they? The pioneers who found. 
ed this great parish, the priests, people ang 
religions who contributed by their works 
and sacrifices toward its growth and de. 
velopment. They planted the seeds ang 
nourished them with their devotion. we 
have profited by the harvest. 

At all times the Master of the Vineyarg 
delegated His authority to outstanding pas. 
tors who guided and inspired the work. 
The most recent is Monsignor McGlinchey, 
& priest of God for 50 years. To him, ow 
honored jubilarian, it becomes my privilege 
today to pay a special tribute. 

The measure of any priest’s greatness in 
the eyes of Almighty God is his faithfulness 
to the demands made upon him by the 
church to which he has pledged his service. 
As ministers of the sanctuary, we do not 
please God by accom) mts which are 
spectacular in the eyes of men if at the same 
time we are indifferent to those aspects of 
our ministry that are less attractive and less 
satisfying. 

Nor are we great in the eyes of God if we 
are content with a quiet and uneventful 
existence, and shrink from the effort and 
self-sacrifice that would open up possibilities 
of extraordinary achievement. 

The priest whom we most admire, as com. 
ing closest to what Christ our Lord would 
want him to be in our own day and age, is 
the priest who is first, last and always a 
servant of the church; the priest who gives 
his attention to every side of his ministry 
in the position to which he has been as- 
signed; the priest who patiently accepts the 
personal sacrifices incidental to the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty; the priest who is 
ambitious to do great things, not that he 
himself may appear great in doing them, but 
rather that the church may prosper in its 
divine mission of gaining souls for Christ. 

MEASURES UP TO STANDARDS 


I am happy to be able to/jsingle out our 
eminent jubilarian, Monsignor McGlinchey, 
as one who measures up to these standards 
of priestly perfection. As he completes half 
a century of intense and dedicated priestly 
activity, his record of outstanding accom- 
plishments presents itself not merely as the 
realization of the hopes and desires of his 
own interior life, but as the fulfillment of a 
ministry for which divine providence has 
destined him in a special way. 

We cannot look back over the past 50 
years, during which the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton has grown from adolescence.to adult ma- 
turity without thanking God that this pe- 
riod has been con with the 
priesthood of Monsignor McGlinchey. For 
certainly our venerable jubilarian has done 
much for the church in Boston at a time 
when Boston has been able to do much for 
the church throughout the world. 

Monsignor McGlinchey’s golden jubilee is 
an occasion, therefore, not only for the per- 
sonal. tribute which we are happy to pay to 
him as his friends, but, far more significantly, 
an occasion for grateful recognition of his 
completely impersonal and self-immolating 
fidelity to his priestly ministry. 

Pifty years\ago today Joseph McGlinchey 
was ordained to the priesthood in the Eter- 
nal City of Rome, after competing his studies 
at the North American College. During his 
earlier years at Boston College he had im- 
pressed all who knew him as one whoct 
efforts might be rewarded with extraordinary 
success. When he returned to Boston to 
work as @ young priest in the parish of St. 
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paul in Cambridge, he manifested at once 
those qualities of leadership and resourceful- 
ness Which made him an inevitable candidate 
for # position of responsibility in the 
archdiocese. 
The late Cardinal O’Connell, then at the 
peginning of his own providential career as 
of Boston, turned to Father Mc- 
Glinchey for the work which has proved to 
vitally important in the development 


the Society for the 


be hoped for. 
Father McGlinchey was able to effect a 
_of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith and to bring it into 
ation with the worldwide mis- 
vity of the church. A new era 
the relations of the arch- 
diocese of Boston with the universal church. 
Only a short time before, Boston was itself 
aid from other countries. 

become a center from which 
to missionary lands 
Father McGlinchey 
the important task of reorganiz- 
coordinating the efforts in behalf of 
Ih were being expended so 
by the priests and faithful of the 
e. Quietly, persistently, devotedly, 
from parish to parish, building on 
t al accomplished, sub- 
tuting intelligently conceived plans for 
previous trial-and-error methods, develop- 
ing in both priests and people a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the spread of the 
faith which they were themselves coming to 

know more comprehensively. 
If was my good fortune to come into con- 
with Father McGlinchey during my own 
of preparation for the priesthood at 
John’s Seminary. My interest in the 
missions was nurtured under his fatherly 
my understanding of the mis- 
of the church was deepened 
by what I learned as I listen- 
talks and met the mis- 
brought with him from 
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with the problems of the church. 
What I was able to accomplish as his suc- 


dependent entirely on what he 
me, and on the possibilities 
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their birth by leaving all things to follow 
Christ in fields afar. These courageous sol- 
diers of Christ, among them Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey’s own dear brother, whose mortal 
remains lie in the mission fields of India, 
have had no small part, we may be sure, in 
the spiritual growth of the church in our 
own archdiocese. 

Nor must we forget the less important, 
but no less necessary part which Monsignor 
McGlinchey played in raising our diocesan 
contribution to the foreign missions from 
$53,000 in 1910 to more than $800,000 in 1927. 

It was in this year that Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey completed the first part of his 
priestly ministry and turned to the work 
here in Lynn in which he has been so ac- 
tively engaged up to the present day. One 
needs but to glance at the magnificent group 
of buildings from which the spiritual life of 
St. Mary’s Parish radiated to understand 
how much the faithful of this entire area 
are indebted to Monsignor McGlinchey’s 
broad vision of their needs and to his fear- 
less determination to bring his widely con- 
ceived plans into execution. The priests who 
have assisted him here in St. Mary’s over 
the years can see in retrospect how much he 
has done that would have been completely 
impossible under less efficient and more hes- 
itant leadership. 

I doubt if any parish in the archdiocese 
ean present a more serviceable and a more 
comprehensive program of activity than 
Monsignor. McGlinchey has developed here 
at St. Mary’s. I doubt if any group of 
curates are more thoroughly cooperative and 
more genuinely-interested in their work than 
those who labor under Monsignor McGlinch- 
ey’s intelligent and inspiring direction. 

To enumerate in detail all the accom- 
plishments of Monsignor McGlinchey’s pas- 
torate would be to repeat what is well known 
to all of us. What stands out, I am sure, in 
everyone’s mind as we rejoice with our jubi- 
larian today is the personal triumph which 
he has gained in the development of St. 
Mary’s High School. We need only to note 
the figures which are cited in the current 
Boston Catholic Directory; St. Mary’s High 
School—618 boys, 456 girls. What joy must 
fill Monsignor McGlinchey’s heart today as 
he refiects that under God’s grace he has 
provided an education under the helpful in- 
fluence of the church to these young people 
and for hundreds of their predecessors. 

Let me recall another set of figures which 
I was happy to make public a short time agi. 
In our diocesan major seminary at the pres- 
ent time there are 22 graduates of St. Mary’s 
Boys’ High School. With the single excep- 
tion of Boston College High School, no other 
high school in the archdiocese has so large a 
representation in our seminary. Looking 
back to 1927, we find that vocations to the 
priesthood and the religious life from this 
area were few and far between. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that St. Mary’s High 
School, over the past 30 years, has provided 
the church with many vocations that would 
otherwise have been lost, and that to Mon- 
signor McGlinchey belongs the inestimable 
merit of having organized an institution 
which has strengthened the foundations of 
the faith throughout Essex County. 

We have had proof in recent months of 
the: powerful influence for good which St. 
Mary’s High School exerts not only on its 
own pupils, but on those of other schools 
both in Boston and throughout the country. 
In an age in which young people have be- 
come confused and disturbed by harmful 
atiacks on the ideals of Christian virtue, 
St. Mary’s High School stands out at a tower 
of spiritual strength and a venter of effective 
resistance against modern paganism. May 
God bless Monsignor McGlinchey for having 
created and maintained in St. Mary’s Figh 
School the standards of both scholarship and 
Christian character which have contributed 
so mightily toward sturdy citizenship no less 
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than toward the building up of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The three decades of Monsignor McGlin- 
chey’s parish life have brought him sorrow 
and frustration,,as well as deep and lasting 
consolation. He has experienced, together 
with his faithful parishioners, the direful 
results of industrial strife and economic de- 
pression. He has encountered the resistance 
of the subversive philosophy of life which 
cannot tolerate the growth of the church. 

Some 10 years’ ago, a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed the beautiful church around which 
had clustered the precious traditions of this 
wonderful parish.. Through all these reverses 
of fortune Monsignor McGlinchey has main- 
tained a peaceful and serene confidence in 
the providence of God. He has met rising 
costs and diminishing resources by skillful 
management and personal sacrifice. 

He has conquered ideological warfare by 
steadfast fidelity to the faith in which his 
own spiritual life has found its support. 
With supreme courage he began and com- 
pleted the work of raising up this beautiful 
temple over the ruins of its flame-scarred 
predecessor. 

LAUDS ACHIEVEMENTS FOR COMMUNITY 


Today, as the shadows of the past lengthen 
over the vistas of the future, Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey stands erect and unshakable as the 
symbol of the strength of the church. In the 
annals of the city of Lynn and of Essex 
County his achievements will be recorded as 
an example of what a righteous man can do 
for God and country when he determines to 
live for others rather than for himself, and 
resolves to defend, both as a priest and as a 
citizen, the highest ideals of Christian virtue. 

And in the annals of the archdiocese of 
Boston let me say myself what every priest of 
my time knows full well, I am here today 
in my present capacity because as a young 
priest only a few months ordained, Mon- 
signor McGlinchey placed me in the diocesan 
office of the Propagation of the Faith Society. 
From that assignment came opportunities for 
me to serve the church in positions of great 
trust and grave responsibility. I can only 
hope and pray that I have been faithful to 
the extraordinary confidence he placed in me 
when the oils of consecration were hardly 
dry on my hands. 

Ad multos annos, dear Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey. This is our prayer as we offer with 
you the holy sacrifice of the mass on this 
your day of golden jubilee. May He who has 
brought you‘to this day be with you as you 
complete in years to come the work which 
remains for you to accomplish. 

May all whom you have helped to know 
God and to love Him carry into eternity the 
sentiments of gratitude which we who are 
with you today express in their name. 

We salute you with love and admiration, 
O man of God. You have served God faith- 
fully over these 50 years; He will be your 
strength and your consolation. May His 
plessing decend upon you and remain for- 
ever. Amen. 





Slow Death to Native Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondai, May 27, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the payrolls 
of small but widely dispersed industrial 
plants have heretofore contributed much 
to encourage small communities’ growth 
of home owning, civic minded, self-sup- 
porting citizens who constitute the eco- 
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nomic stability that tends to direct mi- 
grations to populous areas. 

Facts presented in the following edi- 
torial explain why so many of our for- 
mer prosperous communities are fast be- 
coming ghost towns: 

AN Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: 
WILL You Ler Our INpUsTRY Dre? 


Dear MR. PrREsIpENT: Twice now you have 
been elected to the highest office in the land 
through an overwhelming outpouring of 
popular support based on your belief in the 
American way of life. 

It is not for us to set in judgment of those 
phases of your administration upon which 
we are not qualified to speak. But there is 
one policy of government upon which we 
are well qualified to spéak because it con- 
cerns us initimately. The tariff and trade 
policies of your administration are destroy- 
ing the American pottery industry. The 
same may be said of the handblown-glass 
industry. 

Here are the figures: 

Members of the United States Potters 
Association, who make close to 90 percent 
of all the semivitreous dinnerware made in 
this country, produced 27,466,000 dozens of 
pieces in 1948. There has been a steady 
décrease each year since then, with the 
exception of 1950, until in 1956 the total 
shipment of domestic potteries amounted to 
17,721,000 dozens. 

Earnings in 1948 for these same plants 
were $4,150,350 after taxes. This figure 
rapidly decreased until in 1954 there was a 
net loss for all plants of $1,107,882. The net 
loss was slightly less for 1955 and no im- 
provement is expected to be shown when 
1956 figures are in. 

During this period, which was probably the 
most prosperous the country has ever en- 
joyed generally, imports from Japan in- 
creased more than five times. In 1956 alone, 
imports of Japanese dinnerware sets were 
more than double those of 1955. While this 
was going on, four large American potteries 
closed their doors completely. 

What has all this accomplished? If the 
motives behind your program are to help 
the Japanese, you have not even succeeded 
in doing this. Seventy-five percent of the 
cost of making American pottery is in labor; 
Japanese labor costs are barely one-tenth 
those in this country. Therefore, as far as 
the Japanese themselves are concerned, their 
pottery could be sold in this country at far 
lower prices than it is and still be profitable. 

Is this fair? The Japanese laborer, whom 
we are apparently committed to uplift, is still 
working for next to nothing; the American 
importer is making a huge profit at the ex- 
pense of the Japanese, and the American 
pottery-industry is dying a horrible death. 

Raising tariffs will not help. Japanese 
ware as it comes off the boat is so cheap 
that tariffs would have to be at a fantastic 
rate to begin to bring it up to the American 
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level. The only chance for the survival of 
the American pottery industry is the appli- 
cation of a quota on the quantity of ware 
to be imported from each country. 

Will anyone suffer under such an arrange- 
ment? Not that we can see. The Japanese 
worker can’t get much less than 15 cents an 
hour; the importer might have to settle for 
@ smaller, but perfectly reasonable profit, 
and maybe the American pottery industry 


can turn some of its multi-million dollar 


losses into a small profit before it is totally 
extinct. 

We've heard all the opposing arguments 
to this, including the one that if we don’t 
help underprivileged countries they will turn 
to communism. Well, if the Japanese pot- 
tery worker isn’t ripe for communism at 15 
cents an hour under the present system, 
he looks pretty safe to us. And how about 
the American pottery worker? Aren’t you 
worried about what he may be thinking? 

The industry is ready to support its posi- 
tion with facts and figures and plans. Won’t 
you listen before it’s too late? Or must we 
soon sit down to dinner, raise our Japanese 
cups to our lips and silently mourn the 
passing of a great American industry? 


Respectfully, 
THe Eprrors. 


P. S—Not only do we hear of the tribula- 
tions of the dinnerware industry but also 
from the vitrified china industry, the ,art- 
ware industry and most recently the plate 
glass and window glass industries. Will you 
look into this from the American point of 
view? ; 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
25, D. C., at cost 


plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 


Documents shall 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he May designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 


correctly given in the REcorp. ; 


. 


May 27, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the Printing of 
document not already provided for by ar 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe, 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting ma, 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


, estimate of the probable cost of Printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re. 


_ lating to estimates shall apply to reports e 


documents not exceeding 50 page 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. i9sa).> a. 
Resolutions for printing extra copies. w 

presented to either House, shall be poten 
immediately to the Committee on Hotise 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shal! be 
printed before such committee has reporteq 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcresstIoNaL REconp js 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con. 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ae ro (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the -CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 

the. same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Address by the Late Senator Mc- 


Carthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy at a Wisconsin GOP Club 
dinner in Milwaukee on February 9, 1957. 
It contains an analysis of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the 
proposed treaty, which I believe war- 
rants the attention of all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: -° 
Appress BY SENATOR JoE McCarTHy, WISCON- 

stn GOP Crus, LINCOLN Day DINNER, FEB- 

ruary 9, 1957, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

My fellow Americans, there are a number 
of yital issues that Congress will be dealing 
with between now and July. I wish we had 
time tonight te discuss each one of them. 
But if I may, I would like to concentrate 
on a treaty—an extremely important trea- 
ty—that will come up for Senate ratification 
in a few weeks. So far, this treaty has been 
all but ignored by the press, and by prac- 
tically all of the Senators who will vote on it. 

Ordinarily, I would not take up your time 
discussing a treaty; they are usually fairly 
boring matters. But this one will not bore 
you. More likely, it will shock you; for it 
presents a threat of enormous proportions to 
the safety and independence of the United 
States, Iam referring to a treaty that would 
in the name of “Atoms for Peace,” set up an 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Iam sure you have all heard of the highly 
touted “Atoms for Peace” program. And you 
have probably been wondering what, exactly, 
is involved behind the glowing generalities. 
Well, this proposed treaty furnishes the 
they are not exactly reassuring. 
So tonight I suggest we lift up the curtain 
of pious platitudes, and take a look at the 
concrete proposals. Unless we can alert the 
American people (o what is in the treaty, and 
arouse them, it is a foregone conclusion that 
when it comes up for ratification, the Senate 
will—as it has-so often in the past—simply 
Toll over and play dead. 

First of all, what is this treaty supposed to 
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its pistols and submachine guns with the 
Dillinger mob. 

The United States is, of course, a “have” 
nation with regard to atomic materials— 
and we have already acted accordingly. The 
President of the United States has already 
promised to give 5,000 kilograms of Uranium- 
235 to the Agency for distribution to other 
countries, effective the day the Agency comes 
into being. What is more, we have promised 
to give an additional 15,000 kilograms during 
the next 3 years—provided a similar amount 
is given during that period by all of the other 
nations of the world combined. 

I want to repeat that: as of now, the Presi- 
dent has already committed the United 
States to make a gift of 5,000 kilograms of 
U-235, which will be made available imme- 
diately, no strings attached. In addition to 
that, we will give 15,000 kilograms between 
the time the Agency is set up and 1960, if 
the other nations of the world, combined, 
furnish a like amount. 

No other nation has made any commit- 
ment whatsoever, Nor are they required to; 
the treaty provides, simply, that each nation 
“may” contribute “special fissionable mate- 
rials” to the Agency, and that each nation 
“should” make available to the Agency tech- 
nical atomic information. So that for the 
moment, the United States is the only nation 
on the “giving” end of the deal. 

The “giving”, of course, will be done by 
you, the American taxpayer. Twenty thou- 
sand kilograms of uranium 235 costs, 
roughly, $500 million—a half a billion out of 
your pockets to finance atomic energy devel- 
opment in foreign countries. And this does 
not take into account the operating expenses 
of the Agency of which, naturally, the United 
States will pay the lion’s share. 

But money—however important—is only 
a small matter compared with the threat to 
our national security presented by a gift of 
uranium 235. For U-235 is a military mate- 
rial. 

We are planning to furnish the uranium 
isotope 235, enriched by 20 percent. Every 
competent scientist agrees that such urani- 
um can be quickly brought from 20 percent 
enrichment to enrichment sufficient for pro- 
duction of atomic bombs. Moreover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has said that 
94 percent of the cost of enriching uranium 
to the 90 percent necessary for making atomic 
weapons has already been paid when the iso- 
tope is 20 percent enriched. This means that 
when the United States gives the Interna- 
tional Agency 5,000 kilograms of U-235, we 
will, for all practical purposes, have given the 
material to make in the neighborhood of 550 
atomic bombs, 

By the time we have given 20,000 kilo- 
grams we will have given the material to 
make 2,200 atomic bombs—enough to wipe 
every major American city off the map. 

In other words, what has been sold to the 
public in glowing terms as an “Atoms for 
Peace” program is, potentially, an “Atoms 
for War” program. - 

The nations that receive this atomic ma- 
terial are not, of course, supposed to use it 
for war purposes. But my point is that no 
responsible scientists and no responsible 
proponent of the treaty—in the administra- 
tion or outside of it—will deny that this 
material can easily be converted into atomic 
bombs, That being the case, the next ques- 
tion becomes terribly important: Who will 
belong to the Agency—what countries will 
receive our atom’: materials? 





The answer is: Every member of the United 
Nations that ratifies the treaty. This means, 
of course, that Communist Russia, Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, Communist Rumania, 
Communist Bulgaria and all of the Com- 
munist satellites in Eastern Europe will be- 
long, and will be entitled to atomic ma- 
terials furnished by the United States. But 
that isn’t all. Nations that are not mem- 
bers of the United Nations may, by ma- 
jority vote of the Agency, be admitted to the 
Agency after it has been set up. Therefore, 
since there is no veto, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that Red China will be among the 
nations to which we will be donating ma- 
terials that can be used to make atomic 
bombs. 

Now, how will the Agency make its de- 


cisions? This is another matter that the 
“Atoms for Peace” propagandists do not 
discuss. 


Overall policy recommendations for the 
Agency will be made by a “General Con- 
ference” in which the United States will 
have 1 vote out of some 70 or 80. 

The day-to-day decisions as to how and 
where the atomic material will be distributed 
will be made by a Board of Governors, to 
be composed of 23 members. Thanks to the 
incredibly confused language of the treaty, 
it is impossible to be sure just who will 
belong to this Board. As I interpret the 
gobbledygook, the United States is likely to 
have 1 representative on the Board, and the 
Communist bloc is likely to have 4. But 
another interpretation is possible: the 
United States could have 2 members on the 
Board, in which case the Communist bloc 
could have 8. ; 

Anyway you look at it, the United States 
has about as much to say about what the 
Agency does as Uruguay or Afghanistan; and 
we have a good deal less to say than Soviet 
Russia with her string of satellites. 

Now, my good friends, do you begin to see 
the picture? The United States will give 
to the International Agency 5,000 kilograms 
of U-235—15,000 more later on—which can 
be used to make atomic bombs, enough 
bombs to destroy every major city in the 
United States. We then lose all control over 
the U-235. The Agency, in which the Com- 
munists have more power than we do, can 
turn around and allocate our atomic ma&te- 
rials to Nasser in Egypt, or to Nehru in 
India, or to Communist Rumania, or to 
Russia itself; and there is nothing we can 
do about it. But that isn’t all. 

The Agency can require the United States 
to put the material on American ships and 
deliver it, if you please, to Communist ports. 
I ask you, my friends: How insane can we 
get in this topsy-turvy world of curs? 
Incredible as it seems, I, a United States 
Senator, am being asked to vote for a treaty 
that would take your money and use it to 
pay for the transportation of our atomic 
materials to Communist nations—materials 
that may very well be returned to us in the 
form of atomic bombs dropping on American 
cities. I promise you, I shall never cast that 
vote. 

Those who favor us joining the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency answer these 
objections by citing the treaty’s so-called 
safeguards. I say “so-called safeguards” be- 
cause, for all the protection they give us, 
they might as well not be there. The treaty 
provides that the Agency shall have the au- 
thority to send inspectors into the countries 
that receive our atomic materials in order to 
see if the materials are being used for peace- 
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ful or military purposes. The inspectors are 
to be chosen by the Agency after consulta- 
tion with the state or states concerned, that 
is after consultation with the country that 
has received the material. 

Now there are at least four reasons why 
this inspection provision gives us inadequate 
protection. Here is the first. Our atomic 
experts have testified that in order to detect 
the-diversion of atomic materials to military 
projects, inspection would have to be car- 
ried on 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
But the treaty does not require that kind of 
inspection; it leaves it up to the Agency in 
which the United States has only one vote. 

Here is the second reason. The inspectors 
may themselves be Communists, and in all 
likelihood, at least some of them will. If 
the country to be inspected is, let us say, 
Communist Russia, the inspectors must be 
chosen after consultation with Russia. 
Whether this gives Russia a veto over the in- 
spectors, the treaty does not make clear. In 
any event, the Russians and other Commu- 
nist countries are heavily represented in the 
Agency itself, and they would be bound to in- 
sist on at least some of the inspectors being 
Communists. You can imagine the chances 
of getting a straightforward, unbiased re- 
port from Communist inspectors, or, for that 
matter, from a team composed of Commu- 
nists, neutralists, and a few representatives 
of the Free World. The Communists know 
how to deal with such situations, and they 
would probably be able to obstruct things 
so that a report would never be made. 

The third reason is this: even assuming 
that the inspectors report to the Agency that, 
say Egypt or Red China, has started to build 
atomic bombs with the material we have fur- 
nished, there is nothing the Agency can do 
about it except to deny any further ma- 
terials to the country in violation of the 
agreement. And there is no assurance that 
even that would be done. 

In other words, there is no corrective pro- 
vision at all, no provision for going into the 
country and forcibly retrieving the material 
that is being used for atomic bombs. At 
best, the Agency will simply wring its hands 
and say, “Well, just for that, you don’t get 
any more.” 

This assumes, of course, that a majority of 
the Board of Governors will go along with us 
if a Communist country starts making 
atomic bombs with our materials. The 
Board—on which we would have only one, or 
at most, two representatives—might very 
well close its eyes to the violation and, in 
that case, the shipments of atomic material 
will continue, and the United States will be 
left wringing its hands in a solo act. 


But the worst is still to come. The fourth 
reason the so-called safeguards are inade- 
quate is that, under the treaty, the Agency 
charter can, itself, be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Conference. 
Therefore, it is possible for two-thirds of the 
members to get together and say, “We will 
amend this treaty so as to provide expressly 
that all materials that have been contrib- 
uted to the Agency can be used by the coun- 
tries that receive them for military purposes, 
and, in addition, we will do away with all 
inspections.” 

Such an amendment would not, to be sure, 
be binding on the United States unless the 
Senate ratified it. But supposing the Senate 
refused to ratify it; what would happen? 
Well, the treaty is very generous about that. 
In case an amendment is made that we can’t 
stomach, we may withdraw from the Agency. 
That is just fine, isn’t it? After we have 
contributed millions of dollars’ worth of 
atomic materials to the Agency and after the 
Agency has decided, against our wishes, that 
it will formally approve the use of those ma- 
terials for military purposes by our enemies, 
and will cancel all inspections, we may, if 
you please withdraw. ‘ 
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Wouldn’t it be a good deal easier, my 
friends, if we were just to send a shipload 
of atom bombs over to the Communist em- 
pire and be done with it? ; 

In short, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is a device by which the United 
States can be trapped into building up the 
atomic armament potential of our enemies. 
Of course, the administration does not. in- 
tend it to be used for that purpose; the 
point-is that it can be used and most likely 
will be used, for that purpose under this 
treaty—our intentions notwithstanding. 
And I shall vote for no such treaty as that, 

There is one further point I want to make, 
The United States has already entered into 
37 bilateral agreements with various friendly 
countries concerning research and the con- 
struction of atomic power reactors, under 
conditions that provide some measure of self- 
protection to the United States. Therefore, 
why can’t the “Atoms for Peace” be 
pursued under these bilateral agreements? 
Why do we need this treaty? Why do we 
have to go into an international monstrosity 
that deprives us of our protection and that 
includes our enemies along with our friends 
as recipients of American largesse? 

The answer is that there is no answer, ex- 
cept that some of the people who make our 
foreign policy are always at work, thinking 
up some new, splashy proposal to take our 
minds off our continued foreign policy de- 
feats. This treaty is one such proposal. 
Well, I can tell you this: The United States 
is not going to defeat communism by trying 
to out-Hollywood the Soviet Union. Flashy, 
spectacular giveaway programs are no sub- 
stitute for a foreign policy. And when they 
involve, as this one does, a dire threat te the 
military security of the United States, they 
must be firmly rejected. 

Now, let me jump to a somewhat different, 
though not entirely unconnected, subject— 
the probable headlines in tomorrow's news- 
papers. It will be said in some quarters that 
President Eisenhower is in favor of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and that, 
therefore, by opposing the Agency, McCarthy 
“attacked” Eisenhower. 

Now it is perfectly true that the President 
has come out for the treaty I have been dis- 
cussing with you tonight. I may add that 


“modern Republicans,” mind you, but the 
other kind—that the President was badly 
advised on the treaty and is now considering 
changing his position. 

But regardless of what the President finally 
does, and régardiess of his reasons for doing 
it, Iam getting sick and tired of attempts to 
construe every difference of opinion on issues 
between the President and myself as evi- 
dence of a personal feud. 

I have not the slightest. desire to enter 
into a personal controversy with the Presi- 
dent of the United States—on this or any 
other issue. I have never attacked the 
President on a personal level, and I shall 
never be to do so. But this does 
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I ask you: Can any man of integrity do ty 
Do you want me to do that? == - 

There is another course, one that I prefer 
I have taken an oath to defend the Const), 
tution of the United States as best 1 ¢,,. 
and I am under a solemn contract with \,,, 
the people of Wisconsin, that as tong js | 
am your United States Senator I shal) wor; 
for the policies I believe to be right. Ther... 
fore, when the administration adopts jo). 
icies that I think are wrong, I have but ty, 
alternatives: Either I can oppose those po). 
icies, or I can resign. I have no intentjo) 
of resigning. a 

To the extent that I am able to support 
the policies of the administration 1 ¢h;) 
continue to do so, readily and enthusiasi). 
cally. But if the administration Promotes 
policies that I believe will harm our country 
then I shall oppose those policies and cham. 
pion others. I shall take my stand on tie 
issues and I shall do so regardless of the 
respect I might have for the President ang 
his office, and regardless of the contempt 
I may have for the “palace guard.” 

Let me add that this would be my policy 
no matter who is in the White House— 
whether it be Dwight Eisenhower or Harry 
Truman, or, for that matter, someone |ike 
my great and good friend, the late Senator 
Taft. If Semator Taft were President, | 
imagine there would be a number of occa. 
sions when I would feel I had to oppose 
some of his policies—and being acquainted 
with the right and duties of a United States 
Senator, that is exactly what he would want 
me to do. 

As a matter of fact, when we were in the 
Senate together I did oppose Taft on a mat- 
ter very close to his heart. I thought that 
Taft’s housing bill was, in some respects, 
inadequate, and, in others, to costly and un- 
realistic. As a result, I rewrote the entire 
Housing Act, which, incidentally, passed the 
Senate without a single dissenting vote. Boo 
Taft bore me no ill will for that; in fact, 
as I have indicated, he ended up supporting 
my bill. I do not, obviously, insist that 
President Eisenhower adopt my views. But 
I do insist that the differénces of opinion 
between us be resolved on the merits of the 
issues that separate us. 

One issue, for example, on which I do not 
see eye to eye with the President is the size 

*of this year’s budget. The administrations 
budget for 1958 is a call for Federal spending 
that, believe it or not, far outdoes Harry Tru- 
man in his wildest spending spree. A brief 
look at that budget will, in Secretary Hun- 
phrey’s phrase, “curl your hair.” 

The President's 1958 budget figure is $714 
billion, but this is only a part of the picture, 
for if we include, as we must, the amounts 
to be spent from so-called trust funds for 
various welfare measures and highway con- 
struction, the figure is $84 billion. This is 
the highest budget since World War II—even 
higher than during the Korean war years. 

Now if, from this $84 billion, we deduct 
$45.8 billion which will be spent on nations! 
defense and our foreign-aid programs, and 
also $7.4 billion that have to be spent in 
interest payments on our national debt, we 
find that the administration is proposing to 
spend $30.9 billion on domestic measures 
alone. I ask you to compare that figure with 
the last and highest budget of Harry Tr- 
man, which allotted for domestic measures 
$19.7 billion. Therefore, incredible as ‘t 
seems, the 1958 budget is $11 billion, or 56 
percent higher than the last Truman 
budget—and this only in the domestic ares. 

The President sought to explain this amaz- 
ing budget the other day saying that the 
American “desire 
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all this welfare 
spending. Well, you might desire a new c! 
or @ mink coat for your wife, but perhaps you 
can’t afford it. Likewise, I believe this N4- 
tion cannot afford to go on spending beyond 
its means. I believe that what the Americ# 
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> I can; I can to cut down this year’s 
ith y 
ng a mention one further matter on 
all work differed with the President, and 
There. you go in peace. Back in the 
ots pol- you will recall, I vigorously 
but two President’s decision to meet with 
OS€ pol- leaders at the so-called 
tention meeting at Geneva. I said that it 


was unwise to take Communist claims of 
intentions at face value,.and that 
I shall not talk with them unless they 
Usiasti- to discuss freeing the satellite na- 
romotes I was roundly criticized for this stand 
ountry, that I was trying to “tie the 
' cham. president’s hands.” 

On the Well, you all know what happened. Every 
of the commentator, from Walter Lippmann to Ful- 
“nt and ton Lewis, Jr., maintains, now, that the Presi- 
ntempt dent was mistaken to endorse the “spirit of 
Geneva,” and that great harm followed from 
it, The President himself, in his address to 
Congress last month, said much the same 
thing. He eonceded that the administration 
had indulged the hope that the Soviet pat- 
tern would change after Stalin’s death, but 
that such hopes had proved illusory. I think 
it follows that if more Senators had spoken 
their minds on this issue at the time, instead 
of abjectly deferring to the judgment of the 
White House, we would be better off today. 
So let us, my fellow Americans, put the 


Let us go forward fighting for the things we 
believe in, earnestly but without rancor. 
Only in this fashion will we prove worthy of 
the proud heritage left us by Abraham 
Lincoln, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent; in an article distributed by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
and aring in the New York Times 
this morning, former President Harry S. 
Truman expresses his deep faith in the 
future of our country. 

Mr. -‘Truman—always a fighter—calls 
for positive efforts to solve the great 
problems of our times. He tells his fel- 
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TRUMAN CAUTIONS ON FALLOUT FraR—URcES 
Unirep States Not To Worry, sur To 
Move Positivet ON INFLATION 


(By Harry S. Truman) 


bw car the fear of contamina- 
ps you from nuclear fallout and the danger 
is Na- inflation in the United States. 

ane United States deals with these 
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on the future of peace and the well-being of 
people everywhere. : 

There is an increasing anxiety about these 
matters, which, if allowed to continue, could 
lead us to a kind of panic, robbing us of the 
calm and courage that have been our 
tradition. 

I am confident that with patience and 
fortitude we can resolve the serious challenge 
and danger of the nuclear age. 

And I believe that if we apply wisely and 
boldly the knowledge we gained in overcom- 
ing the big depression of the nineteen thirties 
and make use of existing Government ma- 
chinery, we can prevent runaway inflation. 

To be panicked by fear at this stage would 
serve only the enemies of freedom and 
democracy and do us irreparable harni. 

We may be getting to a point where there 
can be an even more dangerous fear than the 
fear of radioactive fallout, and that is the 
contamination of our will and spirit by an- 
other kind of fallout—the fallout of fear. 

We must not be frightened by words and 
phrases. Take the word “inflation.” It has 
become a crazy word, indiscriminately used, 
to worry those who have little understand- 
ing of or faith in the basic soundness of our 
economic strength and our institutions. 

Nor should the awesome implications of 
the term “radioactive fallout” cause us to 
abandon ourselves to despair. 

It is true that radioactive fallout could 
grow into a menace. But already it is being 
distorted by well-meaning people beyond the 
scope of its immediate threat, and, what 
is worse, it is being cynically exploited by 
our enemies in an effort to throw us off 
balance. 

Many nations around the world, depend- 
ent upon our economy, are asking today 
what the chances are of serious inflation in 
the United States in the foreseeable future. 
The Communists, of course, who have been 
waiting for our economy to collapse, have 
been looking hopefully for signs of a run- 
away inflation. 

I think it would be a serious mistake to 
confuse the kind of inflation we now have 
in this country with the catastrophic paper 
money inflation Germany experienced after 
World War I. Germany, at that time, issued 
astronomical amounts of paper money with 
nothing tangible to back it up, and with 
industry at a standstill and millions un- 
employed. 

We have made sure that nothing like this 
type of inflation can happen in this country. 
Since our last big depression, we have en- 
acted into law many protective measures 
to guard against any serious breakdown of 
our economy. 

Any country that operates under a system 
of free competitive enterprise, such as ours, 
should always be administered in the in- 
terest of all the people. This applies espe- 
cially to a country like ours, which is fun- 
damentaly rich in natural revources and 
productive capacity. 

We should have no fear for its future. 
Since the last depression we have achieved 
so vast a productive capacity that not only 
have we been able to meet our own demand 
for an ever-increasing high standard of liv- 
ing, but we have also been able to assist 
millions of people and many nations to be 
free and self-sustaining. History records no 
like performance by any other nation. 


STEADY RISE IN COSTS 


But we must face the fact that in the 
last 10 years there has been a steady rise 
in the cost of things our people and our 
Government buy. At the same time, the 
value of the dollar has been depreciating at 
a faster rate, particularly during the last 
3 years. This is because the purchasing 
power of the people has been going up at 
a@ greater rate than the rate of production 
of goods and services. 
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I do not wish to minimize the serious con- 
sequences of the type of inflation we are 
now experiencing. It has already brought 
hardships to a large segment of our popu- 
lation, in the cities as well as on the farm, 
and especially to those who have to live on 
pensions and fixed incomes. 

I would like to point out that the infla- 
tion spiral had its biggest increase during 
the period when the advocates of hard 
money took control of our finances. It is ob- 
vious-that is no way to deal with inflation. 

We have learned from the experience of 
several costly depressions in this country 
that there is only one sure way to sound 
economy and general prosperity. And that 
way is to encourage and foster a constantly 
expanding economy. When supply and de- 
mand are in balance in a free competitive 
economy, prices will stabilize and inflation 
will be held in check. 

One of the great lessons some of our en- 
lightened industrialists have learned from 
their mass production experience was the 
wisdom of reducing the costs of goods to the 
consumer, as they achieved greater pro- 
ductivity. They have learned to depend 
more on volume ths21 on a high rate of 
profit. 

URGES CURB ON PROFITS 


Some appeal has been made to leaders of 
key industries voluntarily to curb a growing 
appetite for higher profits. So far the re- 
sponse has been feeble and discouraging. If 
industry continues to be unresponsive, it 
may well be in for some Government pres- 
sure to do what it ought to have the good 
sense to do voluntarily. 

I know that labor leaders are giving seri- 
ous thought to their role in this situation, 
and I am sure that in their negotiations 
with industry they will do what is best for 
the national interest as a whole. 

Regardless of what temporary difficulties 
we may encounter in the corrective steps we 
must take to deal with inflation, let us re- 
member that this country is on the way to 
an ever-growing general prosperity. We must 
not be deterred or hampered by gimmicks 
or devices that protect the few, at the ex- 
pense of the whole people, such as hard 
money. 

Our history has shown that after every 
crisis we took bold new steps to build and 
expand our economy within our own fron- 
tiers. And by a broader distribution of our 
natural wealth among all our people we 
attained general prosperity. 


EXPANSION OF PROSPERITY 


Today the United States, with all other 
friendly and cooperative nations, can look 
forward to a greater expansion of prosperity 
far beyond all our dreams. All we need to do 
is to undertake the proper development of 
vast areas and virtually unlimited resources 
in many parts of the world; to work together 
in the common interest of the common man 
everywhere. 

The rehabilitation of Western Europe, and 
the development of Africa and the Middle 
East, with their great resources, as well as 
the development of the practically untouched 
resources of the Western Hemisphere, should 
provide mankind with opportunities for ad- 
vancement for centuries to come. 

Man has progressed as he mastered and 
harnessed the forces of nature, and the great- 
est of his strides have been made in the 
first half of this century. Man must now 
learn to live with the prodigious power of the 
atom that he has unlocked and that he must 
now master for peaceful purposes. 

FEARS “FOOL ADVENTURER” 

The future of civilization has never been 
more promising. But seldom has mankind 
been confronted with a greater risk, because 
there exists today the possibility that some 
fool adventurer in possession of nuclear 
weapons and bent on conquest will trigger 
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off another world war. No one knows how 
catastrophic a nuclear war would be to 
civilization, but everyone should do his ut- 
most to prevent it. 

We may, therefore, have to run some risk 
of an occasional radioactive fallout in order 
to conduct the experiments necessary to 
maintain our nuclear strength. I have felt 
from the very beginning that the only way 
we stand a chance of avoiding a nuclear war 
is by being strong enough to discourage any 
aggressor from being tempted into any such 
adventure. 

KEEP FALLOUT TO MINIMUM 


Let us keep our sense of proportion in the 
matter of radioactive fallout. Of course, we 
want to keep the fallout in our tests to the 
absolute minimum, and we are learning to 
do just that. 

But the dangers that might occur from the 
fallout in our tests involve a small sacrifice 
when compared to the infinitely greater evil 
of the use of nuclear bombs in war. 

We must not be panicked by the Soviet 
campaign of fear incitement either through 
threats of the use of the bomb or by their 
propaganda of the horrors of the fallout in- 
tended primarily to cripple the defense ef- 
forts of the West. ‘i 

When the Soviet Union is prepared to join 
with the West in a genuine and foolproof 
program of control of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, then the crushing burden 
of armaments will be lifted from civilization. 

Until that day our only safe course is to 
remain strong, be patient, and continue to 
improve our knowledge of this great new 
source of energy. 





Teacher of the Year 
EXTENSION OF" REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to Mrs. Mary Field 
Schwarz and Mr. Guy Bizzell, both of 
whom were selected to share the Mc- 
Call’s Teacher of the Year award. Mrs. 
Schwarz is a resident of Independence, 
Mo., located in my congressional district. 

Mrs. Schwarz and Mr. Bizzell were se- 
lected from teachers nominated by State 
departments of education in all parts of 
the Nation at the invitation of Dr. Law- 
rence Derthick, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Edgar 
Puller, executive secretary of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. Repre- 
sentatives approved by the Office of Edu- 
cation and McCall’s studied and observed 
the nominees at work over a period of 
several months. From their recom- 
mendations, the editors selected Mrs. 
Schwarz and Mr. Bizzell, who, together, 
earn the sixth citation in McCall’s an- 
nual project honoring teachers. 

[From McCall's for June 1957] 
McCatu’s TEACHER oF THE YEAR—A GraDE- 





Texas SHARE EpucatTion’s HicgHEest Honor. 


It is rare that the distinguished talents 
and achievements of two nominees for 
Teacher of the Year are held to be evenly 
enough matched to justify a tie for first 
place. It is therefore with special delight 
and pride that McCall’s names both Mrs. 
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Mary Pield Schwarz, of Independence, Mo., 
and Mr. Guy Bizzell, of Austin, Tex., co- 
winners of the 1957 award. ey 


ence, Mo., but part of the Kansas City sys- 
tem. Cubbyhole classrooms open off a large 
central foom, formerly the Sunday-school 
assembly hall, but clever planning by Mrs. 
Schwarz has made all the tiny rooms a cen- 
ter of interest to third graders. ‘ 

Each of these rooms is a center of inter- 
est for a different reason. In one cubicle an 


art needs on a table nearby. 


reading room, identified by a display of book - 
morning 


packets and books. A globe, atlas, 
paper and geography books on a4 table in an- 
other room challenge the young students to 


sport a fishbowl with a sign announcing: 
“We enjoy our guppies. The female guppy 


pupils as equals (“Your way may be as good 
mine”). 

 naneaes hg har tubsighs a aries 

tive, versatile, and tastefully dressed 


spent at Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, New York City, for a master 


. solo from their church choir. 
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elementary education. Her widowed mot)., 
retired from te » Served as housckeepe, 
for her daughter's son and husband pac; ;, 
Missouri. : = 


Mr. Schwarz is fully aware that hi; Wife 
will never give up and taking sel. 
improvement courses. In addition to Amer. 
ican history, government, physical ec uicatioy 
German, water-coloring, public-speaking {,’ 
terior decoration and French—all pursueg by 
Mrs, Schwarz. as & housewife—she studies 
voice and has sung with the chorus of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. yo; 
husband and son frequently sit together j, 
church while Mrs. Schwarz renders an ajty 


Guy Bizzell deliberately chose speech, jt; 
teaching and its practice, because he always 
considered himself to be shy and inarticulate 
As a teacher of elocution and high-schoo| 
English and as coach of the debating team 
at A, N. McCallum High School, Austin, Tex. 
this earlier assessment of himself perhap; 
explains the care and interest he invests jy 
his students today. 

Students have only high praise for mr. 
Bizzel, looking upon him as both instructor 
and friend. “I have never experienced the 
feeling of not wanting to go to Mr. Bizzell'; 
class,” said one student, “I know from the 
first minute to the last he will have some. 
thing worthwhile planned for us to do. We 
never have to do anything without his first 
explaining why we need to study it, so we do 
it in a sense of cooperation and often with 
zeal.” 

“It was in English literature class,” a senior 
student adds, “that I first learned of Mr. 
Bizzell’s devotion to the speaking, under. 
standing, and teaching of poetry and litera- 
ture. It was a joy to be in his class. There 
were many morning when I wished the class 
would last 2 hours.” 

An admiring Bizzell colleague said re- 
cently: “When you get high-school pupils to 
hurry to a class in Shakespeare so they won't 
miss a thing, as Bizzell can do, you have 
achieved the pinnacle.” 

A fundamentally shy person, as Mr. Bizzell 
believes himself to be, is often able where 
other teachers are not to exert the humor, 
sympathy and the respect for personality 
that builds the stature of a teacher in the 
watchful eyes of his students. 

A family man, father of two children, 7 
and 8, Bigzell lives in a small suburban home 
a mile from the high schol. Because of the 
repair and enlargement now necessary on 
their home and his modest salary of $5,125, 
the Bizzelis do not own an automobile; Biz- 
zell walks the mile to and from school each 
day. In fact, he frequently makes two 
round trips a day when debate practices and 
other evening meetings are scheduled. 

Guy Bizzell is a native Texan. His father 
was a farmer and cotton-gin worker, his 
mother a teacher before her marriage. High- 
er education during the depression of the 
1930's was a particularly difficult and costly 
proposition, and Guy's first year was spent 
considerable distance from his 


a day student. 
were spent at the University of 
benefit for State resi- 
dents again made the choice irresistible. 
After 4 years in the Army, Bizzell entered 
Northwestern Universitys’ School of Speech 
the summer and returned to the high- 
teaching job in Austin, Tex., which 
given up for the service. 
The swelling population of children from 
wartime marriages soon necessitated dividing 
High School into three hig) 

schools, and Bizzell was a voluntary transit? 
McCallum High School, 
been desegregated. Biz- 
in two of his speecl 
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have appeared on radio and tele- 
as well as before teachers’ associations 
conferences at the University of 
Bizzell himself writes much of 


His 
students constantly amazes them. “I surely 


nope you are feeling better today,” he will say 
with a smile as he signs an absence slip. Each 
student feels he is an individual in the eyes 
of Mr. Bizzell. Nor does Bizzell tolerate un- 
kindness on the part of one student toward 
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‘Bizzell the benefits flow in the 
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The Natural Gas Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
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Effect,” which was published in the 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter of May 25, 
1957. The editorial refers to comments 
by the distinguished newspaperman, 
Arthur’ Krock, of the New York Times, 
= subject of the natural-gas situa- 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

_. CAUSE AND ErFect 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times is 


dren, 7 
n home 
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$5,125, 
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om his y regulated at the wellhead-—right where 
is fam- the ground. This regulation 
a result of a Supreme Court 
and a subsequent Presidential veto 
of @ bill which would have freed the pro- 
ls. The veto; inci- 


F 
: 


istible. 
ntered a few of the bill’s advo- 
cates—and even in his veto 


traident strongly endorsed the bill's 
Now Mr. Krock writes: “Fifty percent of 
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objec- 


heat and power for private 
consumption in other States. 
& growing 


manner is infor- - 
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rival of a State market for as much gas as 
Texas can yield. The second is the abolition 
of Federal control of prices for gas sold at 
the wellhead to the companies which put it 
into interstate commerce.” If this trend 
continues, Mr. Krock adds, “* * * it is en- 
tirely possible that within a few years— 
maybe 10—the outside communities that are 
dependent for heat and power on natural gas 
will become hardship cases.” 

The proponents of regulation claim it is in 
the interest of gas consumers all over the 
country. Actually, it threatens to deprive 
those consumers of being able to get any gas 


atall. Here is an example of cause and effect 
with a vengeapce. ? 
———— 
Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Interest Rates,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
May 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

, INTEREST RATES 

High interest rates on the public debt— 
now costing in excess of $7 billion a year— 
are chickens come home to roost. 

Congress is about to question the Treasury 
on these increased rates which obviously 
swell the income of the bondholders. 

But even at the high rates, the Treasury is 
having trouble selling bonds to. provide 
money to redeem older bonds now falling 
due. 

It is probable the Treasury will have to 
raise rates still further. It will have to pay 
the going price in competition with others 
who want to borrow money. 

There is, of course, an alternative under 
which interest rates on the public debt can 


‘be cut to 2 percent, or 1 percent, or nothing. 


Under this familiar method the Treasury 
simply sells bonds to the Federal Reserve 
which prints the money to pay for them. 
The Treasury might as well run its own 
printing presses. The process isn’t quite 
that simple but that is, in effect, what the 
Federal Reserve did until it quit supporting 
the Federal bond market late in the Truman 
Administration. 

But printing-press money, by whatever 
name, still is printing-press money. Print 
enough of it and you’ve got marks, or francs 
or lira or cigarette coupons. The effect of 
the printing press is inevitably inflationary. 
It was this system, used extensively during 
the New Deal, which watered down the dollar 
and ran up the grocery bill. 

The inflation thus deliberately created is 
an important reason for our vast Federal 
budget including service of the debt, ‘which 
is money spent on the easy-payment plan. 
Like all such expenditures it has to be paid 
back the hard way. 

A good way to push the budget past the 
$100 billion mark would be to start the 
presses again. There would be an immedi- 
ate saving in interest charges. But inflation 
in the cost of the things the Government 
buys could cost billions more than the sav- 


Ss. 
And—a matter of intimate concern to 
everyone—the grocery bill and all other 
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family expenses would go right on up with 
Government costs. 

There’s one sound way to reduce the cost 
of serving the debt. That is to reduce the 
debt itself. 





Representative Fogarty and the 
President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an editorial from the Provi- 
dence Journal of April 9 entitled “Mr. 
Fogarty Confounded the Republican 
Economizers.” 

After reading President Eisenhower's 
television address regarding his budget, 
I could not help but recall that his source 
of aid in saving one of the most impor- 
tant phases of his own budget in the 
House of Representatives came from a 
Rhode Island Representative, Hon. JoHN 
E. FoGarRty. 

With this editorial I desire to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter which was 
published in the Providence Journal of 
April 14, from Francis X. Kennedy of 
West Warwick, R.I. This letter, I know, 
will also be of interest to the Senate. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorpD, as follows: 

{From the Providence .(R. I.) Journal of 
April 9, 1957] 


Mr. FoGarty CONFOUNDED JHE REPUBLICAN 
EcoONOMIZERS 


When Mr. Eisenhower last fall was plead- 
ing for the election of a Republican Congress, 
he evidently did not realize how greatly he 
would need a Democrat like Representative 
JOHN,.E. Focarty. The President is indebted 
to him for successfully piloting the adminis- 
tration’s annual appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through the House in a 
manner which retained about 96 percent of 
the funds requested by Mr. Eisenhower. 

No President could ask for better legisla- 
tive performance in behalf of administration 
policy. The fact, moreover, that only this 
small margin separates what the President 
requested from what the House granted sug- 
gests that the 4-cents-on-the-dollar gap will 
eventually be closed either by the Democratic 
Senate when it acts on the bill, or by sup- 
plementary appropriations during the new 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarty demonstrated his political 
astuteness when he compelled House Repub- 
licans to show whether they were for or 
against their President in these particular 
matters. Earlier, many of them had estab- 
lished themselves as réal budget trimmers 
when, by voice:vote, they could slash Mr, 
Eisenhower’s figures without being perma- 
nently identified. 

But when the time arrived for either 
affirming or reversing by a rolicall vote the 
tentative cuts made, a lot of the Republicans 
shed their economy mindedness as the pro- 
verbial duck sheds water. And in the process, 
they gave Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Focarty, and 
the majority of Democratic Members just 
about what the President, the Rhode 
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Islander, and his party colleagues wanted in 
respect to labor and welfare funds. 

At the end of the performance, Mr. FocarTy 
must be credited with practically a perfect 
score for legislative finesse in handling a 
major appropriation measure. The net result 
was to give the Republican President most 
of the money he wanted and the Democratic 
Congress most of the credit for the accom- 
plishment. And it left a lot of professing 
Republican economizers rather groggy. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
April 14, 1957] ; 

PraAIsE FOR Mr. FOGARTY 
I read with interest your editorial of April 
9, entitled “Mr. Focarry Confounded the 
Republican Economizers.” The recent per- 
formance of JOHN Focarty in Congress is not 
new. It is just another chapter to be added 
to the brilliant record of achievement that 
he has established as an outstanding legis- 
lator in our Nation's Capital. I have watched 
and read with admiration of the activities 
and devotion to duty JoHNn Focarty has dis- 
played over the years and utterly fail to 
understand how you can square your praise 
of Mr. Focarty now with the editorial pub- 
lished last fall urging his defeat at the hands 

of an unknown and untried person. 

PRANCIS X. KENNEDY. 
WEst WaRwIck, ; 





Camouflaged Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 ? 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled ““Camoufiaged Foreign Aid,” 
from the May 11, 1957, issue of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMOUFLAGED ForREIGN AID 


Unfortunately, insofar as the capacity of 
the average citizen or even the average con- 
gressman to pass Judgment is concerned, this 
question of foreign aid is a baffling one. 
The term itself is so all-inclusive as to be 
all but meaningless. Consequently, those 
economists and others who devote most of 
their time to study of the ramifications 
rampant under the broad and fuzzy general 
title can quite easily devise schemes to 
camoufiage the ways and means by which 
our taxpayers’ dollars are being channeled 
abroad. What appears t» be just such a dis- 
guised plan has been evolved by the Federal 
administration. 

According to advices from Washington via 
the Southern States Industrial Couneil, this 
scheme is briefly as follows: 

1. More loans and fewer grants. However, 
the term loan is misleading. For while the 
advances would be ifi the form of loans, re- 
payment would not be in dollars but in the 
currency of the borrowing country. 

2. The establishment of a self t- 
ing economic development fund with suf- 
ficient capital to take care of economic aid 
for a number of years. 

3. Transfer to the domestic defense 
budget of all military aid. 

By this juggling of the budget and book- 
keeping figures, it is hoped to accomplish 
three things: 
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1. Place economic aid on a permanent 
Congress has hitherto re- 
fused to do. 


2. Imbed foreign military aid in the de- 
fense budget which, in the past, has been 
largely sacrosanct. 

3. Reduce the amount of future requests 
for foreign economic aid. 

But, or not, the general picture 
remains the same. The administration is 
still proposing to send billions abroad with- 
out the least certainty or assurance that we 
won't continue as we have in the past to 
make an Uncle Sap out of Uncle Sam. 


bE me of 


The Foreign Aid Issue: “How” as Well 
as “How Much” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


torial entitled “Foreign Aid Issue Is ‘How’ 

as Well as ‘How Much’” published in 

the Tucson Daily Citizen of May 23, 1957. 
There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: : 

ForeIcn Arp Issue Is “How” as WELL as 

“How Muck” 


In his latest pleas in behalf of his foreign 


debate 


it will be spent next year. That would indi- 
cate that a half-billion could have been 
trimmed from the foreign aid budget last 


year. 
After 9 years of foreign aid as a corner- 
stone of America’s international di: 


yet been recognized and implemented. 

If a family tried to handle its budget the 
way our foreign-aid spending is handled, it 
would be in a constant financial mess. For 
example, how could husband and wife decide - 
to purchase a new car on 24-month payments 
if the allocation were subject to re- 
view at the end of 1 year? 

By the same token, the Government finds 


prearrnasr yyw ary 9 he ape nec 
commitment 


foreign-aid beyond 1. year— 
Congress might have a change of heart a 
year later. 
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mess research teams were called in to <:,,.. 
and advise. oe 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolo: y ex- 
perts put the minimum term at 5 ¢; 10 
years and said that “if we are not Prepared 
to make this kind of long-term commit: en 
we should probably not — developmen 
assistance programs at all 

Citizen advisory groups headed by such 
on rominent individuals-as industrialis: Ben 

amin F. Fairless and Eric Johnston ha 
recommended either 2- or 3-year program; 
and appropriations as the barest prac: : 
minimum. 

This year’s foreign-aid debate is affordiy 1g 
too much of a political football, with too 
little conscientious consideration of the pur- 
poses and approach, From the 
public’s viewpoint, it would be as easy to 
recognize long-term foreign-aid objectives 
and policies as it was to recognize the = 
pose and benefits of the 10-year muitj-pj 
lion-dollar Federal highway program. 
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National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
great organizations of this land without 
which America would not be what it 
truly is—a government of, by, and for 
the people, a society run by the average 
man himself—is the parent-teacher 
association. 

In every community in our land the 
PTA is the indispensable link between 
home and school in serving the interests 
of the 36 million youngsters in the 
Nation’s educational institutions—the 
youngsters who are truly America’s 
brighter tomorrow. 

Recently there met in Cincinnati the 
61st annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
organization has a membership of 10.6 
million in 42,000 local units. 
~ I send to the desk two articles which 
describe various features of the conven- 
tion. One is from the May 21 issue of 
= New York Times. The other is from 

the preceding day’s issue of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. I ask unanimous consent 
that these two articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 
[From the New York Times of May 21, 1957] 
Wine Ro.e Urcep ror PTA GrouPp—NArTIONAL 

COnGRESS Is Totp Ir SHOULD BecoME Prrs- 
- sURE UNIT FOR WELFARE PLANS 

(By Damon Stetson) 

CINCINNATI, May 20.—The National Con- 





child and family welfare. 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive secreta'y 

the California Association, as- 
serted that organized power and pressure 
im today’s modern industrial 
economy to maintain the vigor and integT!'y 
the family. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, he declared, should face up to the task. 
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Tt 1s eguaaeae far mato stew being estie- 
fied with being an influential group,” he 
said, “and determine to become a power- 
e. 
Oe ee spoke. here before 800 delegates 
attending the 61st annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The o claims a membership of 
10,694,474 im 42,000 local units throughout 
the United States. 
" Among a o. for which Dr. Corey pro- 
posed that the parent-teacher group exert 
pressure were: Federal aid for education; im- 
proved health programs in the schools; bet- 
ter mental health service; more recreational 
facilities, and assistance for children robbed 
of their normal family environment through 
death or divorce. 
A similar plea for firm action by parent- 
teacher groups was sounded later today by 
Dennis O’Harrow, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
He described the parent-teacher movement 
as the “strongest civic movement in the Na- 
tion,” and suggested that local groups confine 
their activity not simply to seeking a top- 
quality education system but also to seeking 
a top dae ‘community as well. 
After Corey’s address, Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, it of the PTA congress, com- 
mented that what he said would “echo and 
reecho because he said so succinctly what 
we have been trying to do and should do 
more of.” 
Two other top Officers of the congress, 
James H. Snowden, treasurer, and Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, second vice president, 
also spoke favorably of his proposal. 
Tonight Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
presented @ special award to the congress 
for its part in helping achieve acceptance of 
the Salk vaccine, 


[From the Matfeaukee 3 Journal of May 20, 
1957] 
PTA Heap Discusses RELIGION, VANDALISM— 
PaRENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR TEACHING FaITH, 
SCHOOLS FoR MoraALS, SHE ASSERTS 
“© (By Louise Cattoi) 
CINCINNATI, OnTo.—Parental responsibility 
for religious oro Federal aid for school 
construction and the fallacy of assessing 
parents for children’s vandalism were among 
topics discussed here Sunday by Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, Los Calif., president of‘ the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
She was interviewed on the eve of the 
national convention, which will continue 
through Wednesday night. Delegates from 
all States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan are 
tending. 
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moral and ethical principles of the great 


religions, without getting into the field of 
anism. 


sectari 

“I believe the schools will have to accept 
some responsibility because of the homes— 
not the majority—in which there is no ethi- 
cal and moral training.” 

URGES FEDERAL AID 

On the question of Federal aid in the 
building programs of the schools, Mrs. Brown 
wondered “how long members of both par- 
ties, in view of bipartisan stands, could 
‘continue to look their constituents in the 


eye’ and not come through with action.” It 


isn’t just a question of catching up with en- 
rollments, she said, but meeting the com- 
bined problems of obsolescence and overfiow. 

On vandalism, she questioned the value 
of holding parents responsible. 

“Will that help make the parents more 
understanding of the child?” she asked. 
“Will it help in making the child better 
basically? There may be any number of rea- 
sons why the child indulges in vandalism. 
Perhaps his is a home of overstrict parents, 
and the child boils over into such acts. 

“What is needed, it seems, is developing 
a better understanding on the part of the 
parents, and to help them follow the child 
through in all his needs.” 


PRESSURE IS ADVOCATED 


Parent-teacher associations should stop 
being- merely “influential groups” and be- 
come “pressure groups,” Arthur Corey of San 
Francisco, executive secretary of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ association, said at Monday 
morning’s session of the convention. 

“The play of group against group is the 
process of modern democracy,” he said. 
“There is little use of decrying this condi- 
tion. We must be interested in making it 
more effective for the common good. The 
only possible cure for the evils of organized 
pressure is more ad better organization 
among honest and intelligent men and wo- 
men of good will.” 

-He mentioned the area of eaeente edu- 
cation for all children as one in which the 
PTA could well exert “pressure power.” 

He also mentioned Federal control of edu- 
cation, “which is not only not dangerous, 
but some of it eminently desirable.” 

There is nothing inherently dangerous 
about Federal subsidies, he said. 


a 





Utility Brainwashers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. ° Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Denver Post condemning the 
unfair practice of permitting private 
power utilities to deduct the cost of 
propaganda advertising from their tax 
returns, and thereby require the tax- 
payers to pay for their own brainwash- 
ing. This editorial deserves the careful 
attention of Senators and I hope it will 
receive wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of April 18, 1957] 

. Our MIScHIEVOUS BRAINWASHERS 

Senator Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
has taken hold of a livewire issue. We hope 
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he hangs on until the country is shocked by 
the efforts of utility companies to pass on to 
taxpayers a large part of the cost incurred 
by the companies in lobbying for legislation 
which would enrich them at the expense of 
consumers. 

An outfit known as the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies for several years 
has been running advertisements in slick- 
paper magazines based on the theme that 
public-power projects are socialistic and 
should be legislated out of existence. 

“Much of this advertising,”’ Senator Kr- 
FAUVER Says, “is false and misleading.” The 
advertisements we have seen bear out the 
Senator’s appraisal. 

However, Senator KEFAUVER’s main point 
is not the counterfeit nature of the adver- 
tising but the impropriety of permitting the 
electric companies to charge off the cost of 
this advertising for income-tax purposes as 
a business expense. 

If electric companies want to try to per- 
suade the American public to stop Govern- 
ment-built power systems, the companies at 
least should be required to pay the cost of 
that kind of propaganda out of their own 
profits. 

When these costs are charged as business 
expense, the effect is to put approximately 
half the cost of the utilities’ brainwashing 
campaign on the United States Treasury— 
which means to the general taxpayers. 

In other words, John Q. Public pays for 
lobbying which, if successful, would have the 
effect of raising John’s monthly electric bill. 
This is like requiring a boy to go out and cut 
a stick so you can beat him with it. 

The Internal Revenue Service is looking 
into Senator KEFAUVER’s complaint and has 
assured him it is the general practice of the 
Service to disallow as business expense the 
costs of promoting political objectives or 
propaganda. 

The electric company case has an exact 
parallel in the $2 million propaganda cam- 
paign carried on by oil companies in an effort 
to put the Harris-Fulbright natural-gas bill 
through Congress. The purpose of the bill 
was to raise gas prices to consumers. 

According to Congressional Quarterly news 
service, internal-revenue Officials have been 
prepared for some time to rule that the $2 
million spent. to promote the gas bill could 
not be charged as business expense. How- 
ever, for some reason, no formal ruling has 
been made as yet. 

We hope Senator KEeFrauver keeps this is- 
sue before the Senate and the public until 
it becomes established practice to require 
utilities to pay out of their own pockets for 
their own self-interest lobbying efforts. 

The Rocky Mountain region is one of many 
in this country which have the right to be 
particularly incensed at efforts to hang the 
tag of “socialism” on public-power projects. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson is a typical 
project. It provides water for 300,000 pri- 
vately-owned acres of farmland, thereby 
guaranteeing the private owners against 
drought calamities. Is it socialism to )pro- 
mote private farm enterprise? 

The Colorado-Big Thompson provides 
water for private industry in Boulder and 
other communities. Is that socialism? It 
has added to the electric power supply for 
farms and industry in a large section of the 
State and has thereby stimulated free en- 
terprise. There isn’t a retailer of electric ap- 
pliances or a grocer or a drugstore owner in 
northeastern Colorado who hasn't benefited 
from the new business created by the water 
and electricity from Colorado-Big Thompson. 

The project could not have been built if 
it had not provided electricity to help pay 
for the cost of water. It would not have 
been built in 100 years if we had waited for 
private enterprise to do the job. 


If we listened to the private utility firms 
which stand around shouting “socialism,” 
our farms and towns would languish for want 
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of water, industrial growth would be ham- 
pered by lack of power and our whole econ- 
omy would suffer. 

That’s why this “socialism” propaganda 
doesn’t make any sense to us or to the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest, the people of the 
Tennessee Valley and the people in other 
public-power areas, 

If it is “socialism” to build with public 
money the projects which are necessary to 
our economic destiny but which private in- 
dustry cannot build, then what the utility 
companies call “socialism” is indispensable 
to national development and the utilities 
themselves should wake up and realize it 
instead of playing the part of mischief mak- 
ers. 





President Eisenhower and the Budget 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanmous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Crapehangers Are 
Premature,” written by Gould Lincoln, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

CRAPEHANGERS ARE PREMATURE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The crapehangers, it now appears, have 
been a bit premature. They have predicted 
drastic defeat for President Eisenhower in 
the budget fight. They have again and again 
shed crocodile tears over his so-called dimin- 
ishing leadership and probable defeat of his 
legislative program. 

The President, however, is now reassert- 
ing a leadership he never relinquished, The 
Republicans and the Democrats in Congress 
who oppose him are beginning to realize 
that he remains the strongest figure in the 
United States today. 

Another rather widespread effort to dis- 
credit the Eisenhower administration has 
been an attempt to show the Vice President, 
Ricuarp M. Nixon, as a dodger seeking to 
eliminate himself as far as possible from the 
contest, presumably to curry favor with both 
sides. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. The Vice President has spoken out 
unequivocally in support of the President's 
budget—particularly in support of the na- 
tional defense and foreign aid items. ‘our 
times has he gone to the front in this fight in 
the last 3 or 4 weeks, first when he addressed 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
second, when he delivered an address in Chi- 
cago April 30; third, in an address in Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 14; and finally, Thursday 
night in New York, where he spoke to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. He was 
particularly strong in his New York speech 
in support of the national defense and for- 
eign aid programs. 

RIGHT IN STATEMENTS 

He could not have been more correct when 
he told his listeners this is no time to reduce 
our national defense effort when we are seek- 
ing some arrangement with Soviet Russia 
for arms limitation. He was correct, too, 
when he pointed out that the foreign aid 
program is saving this country billions of 
dollars ‘which it would otherwise have to 
expend to increase our own military forces 
and equipment, 
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Obviously he was right, too, when he 
pointed out that the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic Party is charging that the Eisen- 
hower administration is probusiness, and on 
the other hand certain business groups have 
charged that this is a New Deal administra- 
tion bent on spending the Nation into bank- 
ruptcy, and he said that obviously both these 
charges cannot be true. Indeed Nixon cor- 
rectly declared, neither is true. 

Much has been said about “modern repub- 
licanism,” and what it may mean. There is 
just one yardstick—President Eisenhower's 
program and the Republican Party’s 1956 
platform on which that program is based. 
Those Republicans in Congress who are op- 
posing the President—and unfortunately 
there are too many of them—accepted his 
renomination with gratitude last year. Some 
of them rode to victory because he headed 
the GOP ticket. ‘They also accepted the 
Republican platform without choking in the 
slightest, but some of them object to being 
modern Republicans. They insist they want 
to be “just Republicans.” For 20 years the 
Republicans struggled against “modernizing” 
their party, and where did it get them? And 
where will it get them if they take part in 
ditching Eisenhower's program? 


THIRD TERM BAN PLEASES SOME 


As for the Democrats, their greatest cause 
for joy is that Eisenhower cannot run for 
another term. Unlike the late President 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt the President faces a 
constitutional provision limiting him to two 
terms in the White House. Some of the 
Democrats did not wish to be Roosevelt New 
Dealers, any more than some Republicans 
wish to be Eisenhower modern Republicans. 
They did not neglect, however, to ride to vic- 
tory on F. D. R.’s coattails—not once, but 
four times. > 

Up.to the present, the Eisenhower program 
has made slow progress in . In- 
deed, the predictions have been that little 
will be accomplished at this session of Con- 
gress; that school aid legislation, civil rights 
legislation, labor legisation and other im- 
portant parts of the program will fail of 
action, Whatever happens during the pres- 
ent session, which is expected to close in 
July or early August, it seems incredible that 
most of the President’s program will fail to 
be enacted before the congressional election 
of 1958. The Democrats, in control of both 
Senate and House, can scarcely afford to go 
to the country as a do-nothing Congress. 
Nor can they afford to enter the campaign as 
opponents of the liberal and much-needed 
measures which have been declared essential 
for the welfare of Americans by President 
Eisenhower. 

A favorite pastime of the Democrats in 
recent days has been to deride the Republi- 
can Party because of the split in the GOP, 
and the Republican critics of Eisenhower. It 
remained for Senator WaYNE MorsE, of Ore- 
gon, to drive the Republicans together in 
support of the President when he compared 
Eisenhower to Dave Beck—the man who in- 
voked the fifth amendment to avoid testi- 
mony before a Senate committee. Morse’s 
statement hurt only one person—himself. 





What Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
_ HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What Civil Rights?” from the 
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May 11, 1957, issue of the Albany (Ga) 
Herald. 
There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: ; 
War Civi. Ricuts? 


The civil-rights activity in Congress 
which would attempt to legislate obliquely 
on racial problems, falls into the same pat. 
tern of the Supreme Court’s antisegregation 
decision of May 1954. There is involved in 
both instances evasion as well as coercion. 
and if amything is clear about the complex 
racial issue, it is that it will not yield any 
satisfactory solution to such devious means, 
What is certain is that as long as compulsion 
is the rule of action in the matter of set- 
tling racial problems, tempers are going to 
boil over, politics will influence unduly sug- 
gested practices and d es, both pro 
and con, will dominate the situation. 

All this goes beyond the one problem of 
racial strife. It raises the question whether 
in general it is politically or morally desir. 
able to use a congressional majority to push 
through legislation which is strongly re. 
sented by large minorities of the people. 
There is too much easy assumption that if 
there is some evil the way to cure it is to 
pass a new Federal law. Our national ex. 
perience with prohibition is a good proof 
that this assumption is often unsound. Ex- 
cessive use of alcohol is often a personal 
tragedy. But the remedy does not lie in 
trying to forbid all use of alcohol. Prohi- 
bition not only failed to prohibit; it stimu- 
lated widespread disrespect for law and 
opened up a field for the operation of crim- 
inal gangs whose feuds swelled the homicide 
statistics. 

A major fact is that there are practical 
limits to the power of legislative majorities, 
Laws that conflict with theshabits and sen- 
timents of large numbers of normally law- 
abiding citizens are almost certain to end in 
failure, so far as effective enforcement is 
concerned. There are special historical and 
emotional reasons why the South rallies 
against the imposition of legislation which 
would force sudden and drastic changes in 
the established southern social pattern. 
And these reasons can never be changed by 
legal compulsion. Force will only lead to 
deceits and subversions which, in the long 
run, will remove all tolerance and dignity 
from the situation. And, in the long run, 
too, those colored people will be hurt the 
most who need the most help. 


What is involved here, too, is an exces- 
sive concentration of power in Washington 
which today represents a grave danger to the 
Federal form of Government established by 
our, Constitutiton. There is no danger now 
that a State would assert the right to nullify 
a Federal law or to secede from the Union in 
protest of Federal law. But there is a danger 
that functions which properly belong to the 
separate States will pass into the hands of 
a centralizing bureaucracy at Washington. 
If prejudice and discrimination are the goals 
of the Federal Government in power in its 
attempt to deal with the complex racial is- 
sue, there can be no quarrel with the goals 
set, for both these ts are foreign to 
the American belief that every human being 
should go just as far in this Country 4s 
his character and ability may carry him. 
But these questions are pertinent, too, in 
meeting the immediate problem: Do we 
eliminate prejudice. with other forms of 
prejudice? Do we get to the heart of the 
racial problem by dealing with it on a na- 
tional basis in such a broad fashion as to ig- 
nore the specific problems and needs of dil- 
ferent areas? And, further, do we really help 
one ménority by awakening the hostility o! 
another minority? - 

What is happening as regards this issue in 
Congress today is fair example of what would 
come about as a result of force legislation. 
Few men in Congress, outside the South, are 
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speaking frankly on the matter. All of them 
give it lipservice for the political hay that 
tori De ee eee ee eee ee eee tee 
Yorial features in legislation that 
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who gains in this situation? Only the 
worst wat political elements in all sections who 
will trade for votes at anybody and every- 
body's expense. 
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Activities of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in Colorado _ 
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unanimous eres. to have printed in 
the ea of the Recorp an article 
by Leonard “ ” Larson, of the Den- 
We ae dekinoneys ot. the conall 
Business Administration in Colorado. 
This is one of many fine articles written 
by Mr. Larson in covering Federal ac- 
tivities in Colorado for the Denver Post. 
He points out that the Denver office of 
SBA headed by Harold R. Smethills, has 
assistated Colorado businessmen in se- 
curing a total of $2,500,000 in Govern- 
ment contracts since January 1. In ad- 
dition, in the past 244 years through the 
Small Business Administration nearly $7 
million has been loaned to small-business 
men in’ the 4 State area of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming. This 
outstanding record of service to the 
region’s small-business men is the result 
of the able and aggressive job being done 
by Harold Smethills and those assisting 
him in the Denver office. 

I recently had occasion to speak some 
words in praise of the initiative Mr. 
Smethills has shown in the administra- 
tion of the regional office of the Small 
Business Administration in Colorado. 
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In the last 24% years nearly $7 million 
has been loaned to small-business men and 
disaster-struck individuals in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and New Mexico through the 
regional SBA office. 

During the current Government fiscal year, 
Smethills said, loans will double any previous 
year of operations. 

Launched in 1953 as an aid for businesses 
employing less than 500 persons, the Small 
Business Administration is “getting up 
steam” in Colorado, the four-State region 
and the Nation, Smethills said. 

The regional officer—in on the initial 
planning of the agency—said top planners 
attempted to take the best features of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, weave 
them into the fabric of aid to small-busi- 
ness men and then set out with less people 
and less Government expense. 

What kind of success has this new Gov- 
ernment Agency met with? 

MUST HAVE KNOW-HOW 


“We know of no Congressman or Senator 
or businessman who is not happy with the 
program,” Smethills said. 

Loans authorized by the SBA are limited 
by the law to $250,000. In the four-State 
region headquartered in Denver, individual 
loans have averaged $37,676 in the past 214 
years, Smethills said. 

The business loans phase of the agency 
was described by Smethills as a “program of 
self-help—we're not trying to bail out any 
hopeless firms or create a false economy.” 

Under the law, a business loan applicant 
must demonstrate a business know-how, 
produce collateral and show an earning rec- 
ord “with the ability to repay,” Smethills 
explained. 

In addition, the business loan applicant 
must show that he has been turned down 
on'a loan by conventional private lending 
agencies. 

Who, then, could qualify for a SBA busi- 
ness loan? Smethills drew this illustration: 

A well-established businessman with a 
long record of good credit and ability needed 
$200,000 to expand his warehouse facilities. 
His local banker turned down a request for 
an 8-year note. The bank, in this era of 
tight money, was looking for a quicker re- 
turn on its money. 

But the SBA could advance the money 
on a 10-year agreement with every assurance 
that the proven businessman would repay 
the taxpayers’ money at 6 percent. 

Actually, Smethills said, banks are invited 
to participate in loans approved by the 
agency. The four-State region he heads, 
with banks participating in 81 percent of 
loans, leads the Nation. in this respect, 
Smethills said. . 

MORE LIBERAL 


Disaster loans to businessmen and home- 
owners of disaster-designated areas are even 
more liberal, Smethills said. The loans may 
be made on damaged residence property and 
businesses at 3 percent with up to 20 years 
to repay. 

It usually takes from a week to 10 days 
for field agents to gather information on 
disaster loan applications, Smethills said. 
After that a determination on the loan is 
made in from 48 hours to a week. . 

Immediateley after designation of dis- 
asters—such as floods which in the past 
weeks have hit residents northeast of Den- 
ver—fieldmen for the SBA move in to help 
survey damage and process loans. 

Smethills, who took a part in the first 
planning for the agency, said he is proudest 
of the counseling role the agency assumes 
in aiding not only individuals but entire 
communities. 

He illustrated: 

Two years ago the Air Force shut down 
their base at Deming, N. Mex. Many civilians 
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were out of work. With SBA aid, towns- 
people converted the air base buildings for 
manufacture of ammunition, secured a 
healthy Navy contract through the SBA and 
delivered on schedule. 

At Raton, N. Mex., coal mine shutdowns 
had idled many workers. A Chicago elec- 
tronics manufacturer was induced to move 
his whole plant to Raton with advantages 
to him and the community. 

At Alamosa, Colo., farmers were troubled 
with a potato surplus. A potato-flour manu- 
facturer was encouraged to move in and in- 
stall a plant. 





The United States Information Agency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “The Economy Ax 
Threatens USIA,” written by David Law- 
rence, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of May 27, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE Economy Ax THREATENS USIA—SeETBACKS 
IN COLD War ARE HELD LIKELY IF PROPOSED 
SLASHES ARE APPROVED 

(By David Lawrence) 

It is not too soon to appraise the place in 
history that the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress of today may achieve if it pursues its 
present course. It could become known as 
the Congress of narrow vision, the Congress 
without a heart and without a spirit—the 
Congress that strained at a gnat and 
swallowed a camel. 

For the biggest concern of the world today 
is war. To prevent war the American people 
are willing to make money sacrifices now to 
avoid human sacrifices later on. The way to 
prevent war is to reach the hearts and minds 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain and to 
be prepared on the military side. Armament 
costs us around $40 billion a year and is 
necessary to deter impulsive action by dic- 
tators. Yet propaganda to influence and 
persuade the peoples in eastern Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to withhold from dictators the 
power to make war is relatively inexpensive. 

Soviet Russia today spends many billions 
@ year on propaganda. America spends just 
a few millions. But the President’s request 
Tor $144 million for the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, under proposals now pend- 
ing in Congress, may be cut down to $90 
million. The myopic reason given for this is 
that the latter sum is more than the average 
spent by USIA in the last few years. This 
is to say that the world has stood still, that 
the importance of reaching the hearts and 
minds of people behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the so-called uncommitted areas of 
the world can be averaged mathematically. 

Actually, the situation in the Middle East, 
for example, has grown more, instead of 
less, complicated. Today the Soviet Govern- 
ment influences, if it doesn’t completely 
control, the press and radio of Egypt and 
Syria. These trouble areas can increase in 
number overnight. The United States, by 
means of the Eisenhower doctrine, has built 
up its friendships and is making progress 
among some of the Arab States, but it costs 
money to carry on propaganda, 
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There are all sorts of self-appointed ex- 
perts in America who have called attention 
to some examples of waste and inefficiency 
in the USIA, Certainly the American Gov- 
ernment is a novice in the art of propa- 
ganda. Mistakes have been inevitable. But 
they are the price of experience in an un- 
familiar field. 

Judging by the statements made by the 
Democratic leaders in Congress, they have 
cut appropriations for USIA to some extent 
because of a fear that American news serv- 
ices might be deprived of opportunities to 
sell their wares abroad. This is understand- 
able materialism, but at the same time it is 
short-sighted Americanism. For Soviet Rus- 
sia doesn’t permit the daily reports of the 
American news services to be printed behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Nor are there any radio broadcasting sta- 
tions inside the United States that can reach 
behind the Iron Curtain without effective 
relays abroad. It takes a special kind of 
equipment and transmitters, located in stra- 
tegic places around the world, to get the 
messages across to the peoples in vast areas 
of the globe where either the normal com- 
mercial channels are barred or media are 
unavailable through which to present news 
dispatches from outside the country. 

The Soviets are spending~ billions—for 
documentary films, for participation in ex- 
hibits and fairs everywhere, for cultural 
exchanges. They send their ballet and 
other artistic groups to neutral lands but, 
when America tries to counter this with our 
jazz orchestras—which have recently won 
wide acclaim, especially in certain parts of 
Eu »pe and in north Africa and in southeast 
Asia—the critics in Congress ridicule it all 
as a boondoggle. Thereupon the Democrats 
cut the USIA’s budget to pieces, with the 
aid of an equally narrow-visioned segment 
of the Republican Party. 

The speakers for the Democratic Party 
fn the last campaign used to talk a lot about 
the need for challenging ideas abroad and 
kept hammering away at the mistakes of our 
foreign policy. But success cannot be 
achieved by the State Department through 
diplomacy alone if the ground is not culti- 
vated among peoples abroad by effective in- 
formation programs telling continually about 
America’s disinterested purposes and her 
true concern for the freedom and independ- 
ence of all those peoples now enslaved. 

The United States Information Agency’s 
budget should have been doubled instead of 
being cut by almost 40 percent. It is cer- 
tainly a reversal of the trend when from 
the so-called humanitarians, the forward- 
looking, the broad-visioned Dempcrats comes 
the sabotage which has all but wrecked 
America’s effort to expand her information 
programs to reach the hearts and minds of 
people abroad. It is a crushing blow to 
the broad concept of psychologicat warfare 
so necessary to prevent the warfare of death 
and destruction. It is a defeat for America 
in the cold war, inflicted not by Soviet Russia 
but by Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 





Labor’s Views on Right-To-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include herewith 
an article by George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO, outlining his views on right- 
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to-work laws. Mr. Meany has done an 
able job for his group, and I know of no 
one who is better qualified to speak for 
the workingman. 

The article follows: 

Lapor’s VIEW 

(By George-Meany, president, APL—OIO) 

The so-called right-to-work laws are a 
patent fraud and deception upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

These laws do not guarantee any right 
to work to any citizen of our land. The only 
country which has 4 real right-to-work law 
is Soviet Russia. There it has become not 
so much a right to work as a compulsion to 
work, or slave labor. 

Actually, the true purpose and effect of 
the so-called right-to-work laws in this 
country are to prohibit employers and unions 
from entering into collective- con- 
tracts providing for union security. 

Thus, when stripped of their phony camou- 
flage, the right-to-work laws are exposed as 
compulsory non-union-shop laws. 

Even the Taft-Hartley Act, which is heav- 
ily weighted on the side of management, 
permits the union shop. But it also con- 
tains a trick provision which allows States 
to outlaw the union shop or other forms of 
union security. That’s how the right-to- 
work laws had their genesis. 

In labor’s opinion, the right-to-work 
laws, now in effect in 18 States, are eco- 
nomically unsound, undemocratic, and mor- 
ally reprehensible. Our opinion is shared 
by many businessmen, by leaders of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, and 
by most unprejudiced persons who know the 
score in labor-management relations. 

Union security is vital to good labor- 
management relations.. It frees the union 
from fear of being undermined or destroyed 
by inimical employers and thus paves the 
way for broader labor-management cooper- 
ation. 

The record shows that the fewest strikes 
take place in industries covered by union- 
shop agreements. 

The argument is frequently made that 
the union shop denies the right to work to 
an individual who does not want to join 
the union. That is not true. Such indi- 
viduals have a perfect right to obtain work 
in plants not covered by union-shop agree- 
ments. 

If the majority of workers in a plant want 
the union shop and if the employer is will- 
ing to enter into such an agreement, cer- 
tainly thé will of the majority should pre- 
vail. 

How about the right of union members to 
refuse to work beside those who are per- 
fectly willing to accept benefits won by the 
union but refuse to participate in any way 
in the efforts of their fellow workers to se- 
cure such benefits? 

It certainly seems significant that the 
major sponsors of right-to-work legislation 
are the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Who ever elected them to defend the rights 
of workers? What is there in their record 
to indicate that they have any sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of working men and 
women? 

The trade union movement, on the other 
hand, is dedicated to upholding the interests 


ly fought—such as workmen's compensation, 
the minimum wage law and social security, 
have benefjted all workers, nonunion as well 


* as union. 


Tt is equally true that nonunion workers 
have benefited, to an appreciable extent, 


' setting up the International Atomic Energy 
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If right-to-work laws spread to other 
States, or a Federal right-to-work law ;, 
adopted, the direct consequence will be im. 
pairment of the trade union movement's 
effectiveness in maintaining the high Ameri. 
can standard of living, with ultimate dam. 
age not only to all workers, but to the farm. 
ers and business as well. 





Murray Gives Key to Atom Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, [ 
include an article in relation to Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, written by 
Tom White, a member of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican, and appearing in the New York 
Journal-American on Sunday, May 26, 
1957. 

The article follows: 
Five-PoInt PROGRAM FOR WoRrLD’s Goon: 

Murray Gives Key To ATOM SURVIVAL 
(By Tom White) 

WasHINGTON—Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray today spelled out 
the whys and wherefores of just what must 
be done if the United States and the world 
are to survive and prosper in the atomic age. 

In an exclusive interview with the Hearst 
Newspapers, Murray, whose reappointment 
to the Commission is under consideration, 
first laid down five steps he feels must be 
taken for the good of the world and then 
detailed his reasons for them. The steps 
are: 

1, A program of rational nuclear arma- 
ment. 

2. An accelerated peacetime power pro- 
gram. 

3. International order in the field of 
atomic energy. 

4. Education of world leaders concerning 
military and peacetime’nuciear energy. 

5. United States ratification of the treaty 


Agency. 

In regard to the program of rational nu- 
clear armament, Murray said: 

“Unieasing the megatonnage that would 
inevitably be used in an all-out nuclear war 
would result in a catastrophe for the human 
race of unimaginable proportions. 

“Thus a military strategy which overly 
relies on super H-bombs cannot be de- 
fended. However, we must maintain a stock- 
pile of multimegaton bombs adequate to the 
requirements of deterrence-retaliation. 

“We must recognize that in the future, 
as in the past, wars may occur; but it is 
becoming obvious that if the world is to 
survive, these wars must be kept limited in 
‘means and scope. 
. “Hence, in order to defend ourselves prop- 
erly against the threat of aggressive com- 
munism, we must accelerate the production 
of small tactical nuclear weapons to fight 
these small, localized wars.” 


BALANCING TWO PROGRAMS 


On the subject of an accelerated peacetime 
atomic power program, Muray has long main- 
tained, there is an inseparable relation be- 
tween the military uses of nuclear energy 
and its peaceful uses. He explained: 
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“what we accomplish in the fields of nu- 


therance of justice and peace. 

“what we want to achieve is a balancing 
of the two programs in such a way that 
each of them individually and together will 

this purpose. 
svrhis program will help create the eco- 


SS of atomic power are more and more 
widely shared, we may hope that the world 
will be penetrated by the conviction that 
God has given us the secret of atomic energy 
for purposes of peace and human well-being, 
and not for war and destruction.” 

Murray turned next to the need for inter- 
national order in the field of military uses 
of atomic energy. He declared: 


“The nuclear menace today does not. 


directly derive from the nuclear weapons 
themselves. It derives from the interna- 
tional anarchy represented by the ungov- 
erned armaments race, as this anarchy is 
on other more basic anarchies 
prevailing on the international scene. 

“An effort has to be made to establish the 
principle of international order in the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy. There 
are firm for hope that the principle 
of order, once established in the field of 
atoms for peace, will gradually make its way 
also into the presently lawless field of atoms 
for war.” 

HIS PET PROJECT 

As to education of the world leaders, this 
is one of Murray’s pet projects. 

Two. years ago in.a speech at Fordham 
Law School he advocated taking thousands 
of the world’s leaders to Eniwetok to watch 
the detonation of an H-bomb. Among the 
observers he wanted were people from Russia 
and Red China. . : 

Murray feels that atomic energy has got 
to be fully understood by all peoples, and 
particularly. their leaders, before the world 
can fully recognize its dangers and its 
benefits. ‘ 

Lastly Murray strongly advocated the 
United States join the International Atomic 
Energy Agency because, as he sees it, the 
Agency represents the best hope of bringing 
about the control of nuclear energy so nec- 
essary to world peace. 

Murray has been recognized as a man of 
vision. 

Now he is looking for a thriving world, 
benefiting from the increased standards of 
living provided by the peacetime atom and 
free from the horrors of an all-out nuclear 
war ° 





International Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting in Naples, Italy 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


_ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
followed with deep interest the press dis- 
patches of the conference, which re- 
cently in Naples, Italy, on the 
Part of he Chamber of 


From all over the world came 2,000 
businessmen to discuss ways and means 
by which private enterprise might meet 
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the problem of expanding world trade, 
investment, and prosperity. 

In all of the reports made in connec- 
tion with America’s Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, there has constantly been empha- 
sized the fact that it is free enterprise 
which must do the basic job of helping 
to uplift world living standards. The 
United States Government, as such, can 
not do it alone. It is the private busi- 
nessman’s investing his risk capital, the 
private businessman’s importing or ex- 
porting, that must provide the real key 
to tomorrow’s brighter economic future 
for mankind. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce faced many problems and chal- 
lenges. There are problems in connec- 
tion with the 6-country Common Mar- 
ket Treaty which must still, of course, 
be ratified by the respective parliaments. 

There are very difficult problems in 
connection with tariffs, import quotas, 
and other trade problems. There are 
problems in mobilizing financial re- 
sources for the peaceful harnessing of 
the atom. And many other problems 
could be spelled out. 

I congratulate the American delega- 
tion which contributed to this and to 
preceding such congresses, because I be- 

~lieve that it is these American business- 
men who are in the forefront of the 
effort for free enterprise throughout the 
world. 

I send to the desk two articles written 
by Mr. Walter Lucas, special corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and published in the May 9 and 
May 14 issues of that distinguished 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles, which frankly point out 
some of the .problems encountered, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
9, 1957] 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHarTs WEST’s PaTH 
(By Walter Lucas) 

NapLes.—It would be difficult to name an- 
other international organization capable of 
mobilizing far from their home bases 2,000 
prominent businessmen from 52 countries, 
most of them economic leaders in their coun- 
tries. But the International Chamber of 
Commerce now meeting here has done it. 

Even the rain-drenched windy Naples of 
the congress’ opening day became im- 
pressed by the galaxy of delegates and pro- 
duced sunny weather for the next few days. 
“No self-respecting chamber of commerce 
would permit such weather as on the open- 
ing day,” cracked an American delegate. 
Behind each ICC congress, stand 2 years of 
hard work by a legion of business experts, 
involved in meetings, discussions, drafting 
resolutions, etc. ‘ 

Few international chamber congresses 
Were centered on @ more intense search for 
methods of cooperation between substantial 
portions of business communities of practi- 
cally every nation of the non-Communist 
world. The complicated international situ- 
ation and the growing need of cooperation 
between American business with the rest of 
the free world became the theme of the 
congress, sloganed as “New Factors in Eco- 
nomic Progress.” 
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PLANS SEEN VITAL 


Much of the strength and the future suc- 
cess of the free world and western civili- 
zation depend on the success and wisdom 
of the plans these 2,000 business leaders 
are discussing in Naples. The principal new 
factor which, by the signing of the six- 
country common market treaty, has become 
@ reality and not just economic theory is 
the economic integration of Europe. 

Europe’s cooperation with the United 
States and the rest of the free world is 
doubtlessly the most vital part of the dis- 
cussions. The decision by Government 
agencies to create a common market and 
abolish or reduce tariff barriers is not enough 
in itself. It is the European businessmen 
represented here who will determine whether 
a@ common market will succeed or fail. Wise 
discussions have already brought forward 
new ideas of cooperation, innovation, and 
a gratifyingly wide determination to follow 
the example of the great tariff-free Amer- 
ican market by becoming European business- 
men and not just French, Italian, or Ger- 
man businessmen. 


FREE-TRADE AREA 


An imposing 60-man delegation of the 
United Kingdom, including a galaxy of prom- 
inent British economic leaders, makes no 
secret of its determination to push the idea 
of the free-trade area which would enlarge 
the six-country common market area to all 
European members of the western alliance 
contained in NATO. 

Leader of these British businessmen, 
J. L. S. Steel, prominent in Britain’s chemi- 
cal industry, said to me: “Wide sections of 
British public opinion are now for the free- 
trade area and close cooperation with the 
European Continent. The reason is not only 
emotional but also practical. Free Europe 
became too small for tariff barriers, and com- 
petition fights between such groups as the 
common-market area and the rest of Europe 
and would harm both parties. The desire for 
cooperation with likewise free nations, cou- 
pled with fear of competition on both sides 
constitutes a strong, healthy incentive for 
agreement despite many difficulties which 
still remain. These difficulties principally 
consist in our Commonwealth obligations in 
the agricultural sector but are, however, not 
unsurmountable obstacles.”’ 


ISSUE OF COMPETITION 


European business leaders in Naples, how- 
ever, have to discuss with delegates from 
other parts of the world how either the com- 
mon market or the larger free-trade area 
should develop in harmony with the world- 
wide system of trade and commerce without 
the danger of involving Europe in competi- 
tion from North America and elsewhere. 

The only safe method of avoiding such 
perils has already crystallized itself during 
the Congress in discussions of subcommit- 
tees dealing with problems of European- 
American business and trade cooperation in 
the form of a new liaison body between the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Ge- 
neva) and the American Organization of 
Trade Cooperation. 

Setting up OTC, however, is no easy mat- 
ter, and resistance to the idea by the United 
States Congress will not easily be overcome. 
This makes the task of the American dele- 
gates here more difficult. Their recom- 
mendations appear to be lipservice in view 
of the tariff-minded American Congress op- 
position. 

Other problems figuring prominently in 
discussions of the Naples congress include 
industrial uses of nuclear power and auto- 
mation. Here again Europe appears to be 
leading the way as far as international co- 
operation is concerned: establishment of the 
Euratom treaty which accompanies the com- 
mon market treaty and is scheduled to be 
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ratified shortly by the parliaments of the six 
European common-market countries. 


BRITAIN HOLDS KEY 


Here again all willingness of the United 
Kingdom to cooperate with Europe appears 
a decisive factor in view of the great progress 
Britain has achieved in industrial uses of 
atomic power. Italy’s delegate, Vittorio 
Biasi, chairman of the Italian Edison con- 
cern, expressed what most delegates appar- 
ently thought on the subject when he said: 
“Only active international cooperation can 
make it possible for all the countries to 
benefit from this great new source of power.” 

A similar consent among delegates from all 
parts of the world was evident when Ger- 
many’s Hans Boden stated that no serious 
difficulties for labor would be created by au- 
tomation. 

“If automation is called revolutionary it is 
certainly less revolutionary than was the in- 
troduction of electricity and steam in indus- 
try or the introduction of atomic energy on 
a large scale will be in the future. The up- 
set will be slight and industry, trade, and 
labor will all profit.” 

Although not under the glare of publicity, 
numerous subcommittees are working on less 
spectacular, but equally important, problems 
under such headings as commercial and 
monetary policies, foreign investments and 
taxation, raw materials, advertising, banking, 
and many more. 

Then again, 2 years will pass till the next 
Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, but during those 2 years the 
effectiveness of the Naples congress will un- 
doubtedly be tested. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
14, 1957] 
EvuroPe OPPORTUNITIES AIRED—CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE TAKES WimDE VIEW 
(By Walter Lucas) — 

Naples, Iraty.—Assessing the achieve- 
ments of the 5-day congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is not an easy 
task. To single out problems is one thing; 
to find solutions is another and much more 
difficult one. 

There is little doubt that the European 
common market and free-trade-area plans 
became the principal items of discussions. 
This was less for reasons of their construc- 
tiveness than because of concern felt by 
those outside that six countries and, if Brit- 
ain allies itself with the free-trade area, 15 
European countries—would entrench behind 
new and even wider tariff barriers to the 
detriment of competitors outside it. 

The retiring president, Warren Lee Pierson, 
quoted Plato as saying that no one deliber- 
ately injures one’s best interest. Sometimes, 
however, one fails to see where one’s own 
true interests lie. Mr. Pierson alluded, no 
doubt, to the futile ambition of thosk coun- 
tries trying to isolate themselves from the 
world economy, hoping for more independ- 
ence and prosperity out of such. 

LONG-TERM VIEW 

If this congress, with 2,000 prominent 
businessmen from all over the world, partic- 
ipating, has not produced anything palpable, 
at least it has opened many eyes to the 
broader long-term views. Views were ex- 
pressed from all corners of the world with 
vigor and candor. On many occasions, state- 
ments from the floor or from the platform 
contained home truths addressed not only to 
impersonal governments or organizations*but 
to the representatives present. 

Heavy demands for economic adjustments 
following new techniques deriving from such 
new economic factors as the European com- 
mon market, Euratom assistance to unde- 
veloped areas, automation, and the coming 
revolution of new nuclear-power. supplies 
will have to be faced. The congress gave all 
instructive foretaste of the reception of these 
problems by the east, west, south, and north, 
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While the work of the public part of the 
congress ended May 10, working groups set 
up to tackle single problems went on debat- 
ing behind closed doors the best ways and 
means for finding solutions. 

Perhaps the clearest summation would be 
in quoting the words of Edmond Giscard De- 
staing, the new president of ICC, to whom 
Mr. Pierson handed over his gavel, in des- 
cribing the work ahead: 


EXPLOSION OF NATIONALISM 


“We are witnessing a veritable explosion of 
nationalism in the great areas of the world. 
This event arising from natural political phi- 
losophy is not astonishing. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce absolutely re- 
fuses to intervene in political affairs but in- 
tervention is called for where new economic 
conditions are concerned, arising with the 
appearance of young sovereign states—all the 
more as these states, because of their re- 
cent formation, are especially susceptible and 
. addition confront grave economic prob- 
ems.” 

The new president is head of a financial 
group known as §ociété Financiére pour la 
France et les Pays d’Outre-Mer and a pio- 
neer of unified Europe. He said it is sur- 
prising how far behind our legal notions 
are compared with the evolution of techni- 
ques. Under the old law of government, the 
possession of the soil did not provide rules 
for possession of what is below the soil. 

He also forecast that changes in inter- 
national law will have to adapt themselves to 
new factors of economics. But he a 
that the problem most acutely confronting 
businessmen in international trade is the 
adoption of general economic policies per- 
mitting safe circulation of 

“It would be false to divide the world into 
many and underdeveloped countries,” said 

. “Even the highest countries 
roe underdeveloped areas.” His conclusion 
that a thing yields wealth only when it is 
exploited drew stormy applause. Without 
gasoline there is no industry, but in the ab- 
sence of industry, there is no use for ggsoline, 
said Mr. Destaing. 

No statement during the congress was met, 
however, with more approval than the fol- 
lowing farewell words of the departing presi- 
dent: “We could have talked a little more 
about the apparent turning of the tide in 
many countries away from the idea that their 
national interest was best served by treating 
business as a somewhat suspicious activity.’’ 

It_would*be.an omission not to put on rec- 
ord the interest in the ICC shown by the 
countries whose economic systems are basi- 
cally totalitarian. Despite their leaders 
boasts that their system works better, it is 
noteworthy that Communist countries seem 
to be losing faith in a rigid centralized econ- 
omy once advertised as the answer to eco- 
nomic ills. The presence of Soviet, Czech, 
Polish, and Yugoslav observers here was a 
clear indication. 





Injustice to “Billy” Mitchell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
by Mr. ee 

son Dispatch, Hudson 


gard for Mr. Mitchell’s editorial com- 
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ment and feel that once again he h,; 
done a magnificent job. It is with sin- 
cere pride that I submit his editoria) 
calling attention to the terrible wrong 
done to the late Brig. Gen. William 1. 
“Billy” Mitchell. 
The editorial follows: 
Correct INJUSTICE DONE To “BILLY” Mircur,, 


Thirty-one years after one of the greatest 
airmen this country has produced wa; 
“cashiered” out of service in 1926 because of 
his vigorous fight in support of his conten. 
tion that airpower should be America’s firs; 
line of defense, the Air Force has agreed to 
reopen the case of the late Brig. Gen, 
William L. “Billy’’ Mitchell. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the pro. 
ceedings which are before Air Force Cor. 
rections and Review Board will result in un- 
doing what we think was a gross injustice to 
a devoted military-career man, who was far 
ahead of his generation in his foresight into 
the coming air age, and who was court-mar- 
tialed and degraded because he had the cour. 
age to pronounce his revolutionary views 
when the then reigning brass of the Army 
and Navy in Washington disagreed with him 
and crucified him because of their own short- 
sightedness. 

There have been other instances of such 
instances meted out to men in the Armed 
Forces, because their prescience embarrassed 
less gifted superiors, but we don’t know of a 
more glaring case of a prophet crying in the 
wilderness being -pilloried, as was “Billy” 
Mitchell. 

Why it has taken this country 31 years to 
reright the terrible wrong that was done to 
this foresighted airman, we will never under. 
stand. World War II proved beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt how right he had been a decade 
and a half previously, but to our great shame 
this Nation now has done nothing whatever 
to undo the unspeakable injustice to which 
General Mitchell had to submit. 

The vindictive court-martial in 1926 con- 
ducted by a board of nine Army generals 
found him guilty of insubordination after he 
accused the Army of incompetency and inef- 
ficiency while he was urging creation of a 
separate air arm, and suspended “Billy” 
Mitchell from his permanent rank of colonel, 
deprived him of his command and duty and 
of his pay and allowances. The only miti- 
gating action in those benighted days was 
that of President Calvin Coolidge, who modi- 
fied the sentence so that General Mitchell 
was allowed half pay. 

Many of the Mitchell views that were mis- 
takenly regarded as visionary in the mid- 
twenties later turned out to be correct count- 
Tess times over. He had been one of the 
first to contend that battleships could be 
bombed and sunk by aircraft, and he stead- 
fastly maintained that future wars would 
be decided in the air. Witness Pearl Harbor 
and all of the subsequent developments of 
air power in World War II. Had the brass 
of 1925-26 listened to Billy Mitchell, it is 
certain that fatal losses we suffered in man- 
power and aircraft in that war might have 
been avoided, if the advances we failed to 
make had not prevented the conflict entirely. 

On October 29, 1955, the 30th anniversary 
of the court-martial of “Billy” Mitchell, we 
said in these columns that “A t is not 
without honor, save in his own country, and 
in his own house.” ‘This passage from Mat- 
thew 13:57, we quoted to our argu- 
ment that General Mitchell’s prophecies had 
lived to plague those who disbelieved and 
prosecuted him. 

We said then, and now repeat, that this 
Man, one of the earliest and most outspoken 
advocates of airpower, an ace pilot of World 
‘War I, and an especially prescient officer of 
the Army Air Force, was virtually cashiered 
from the service he loved and gave his career 
to. We also said that while, unfortunately, 
he didn’t live to learn that this Nation finally 
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came to realize the wisdom of his views and 
that his martyrdom in the end served its 


purpose well. 

For “Billy” Mitchell’s court-martial, with 
the vast amount of publicity given his 
opinions as @ result of the bitter controversy 
the trial aroused, sowed the seeds of compre- 
nension in the minds of our people that the 
United States Air Force eventually would 
become equally potent as an offensive and 
defensive weapon as our Army and our Navy. 

when the treacherous Japanese struck us 
from the air at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, and by that perfidious attack destroyed 
or crippled @ major segment of our great 
Pacific fleet, and wiped out our “sitting 
duck” aircraft at Hickam Field, “Billy” 
Mitchell’s great fight truly was vindicated. 
Sadly, he never learned of this vindication 
for he had died February 20, 1936, of a heart 
attack, while still a vigorous critic of the 
Nation’s air policies. 

In 1942 a grateful but belated gesture was 
made by his Nation to posthumously but only 
partially undo the great wrong that the 1926 
court-martial had inflicted upon him. The 
rank which had been stripped from him was 
restored ahd he was even promoted to major 

meral. — 
pow another 15 years later, the Air Force 
is engaged in reviewing his case. There can 
be no as to what the result of this 
review should be. His name should be 
cleared once and for all time of the stigma 
which small-minded men placed upon it, and 
he should be accorded the highest honors 


possible. 





Integration of the Public Schools—A New 
York Times Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 





taken place today in the Senate, which 
was published by the New York Times 
the results of the inte- 

gration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in compliance with the historic 
Supreme Court ruling of May 17, 1954. 
This series of articles would appear ef- 
fectively to lay to rest the unfounded 
fears of many that integration in our 
public school system, in compliance with 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 13, 1957] 
WILMINGTON SEES INTEGRATION GAIN—SvUC- 
CESS OF RACIALLY MIXED CLASSES SURPASSES 

Hope In DELAWARE CrTy 


(This is the first of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision.) : 

(By Benjamin Fine) 


WILMINGTON, Del., May 7.—The first-grade 
pupils, like 6-year-olds anywhere, were rest- 
less toward the end of a long school day. 
Spring was in the air. 

“Let’s play with the bells,” their teacher, 
Mrs. Rosalia Shore, proposed. A shout came 
from the 30 youngsters, 20 of them white and 
10 Negro. 

The bells were quickly distributed. 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” echoed 
through the room. A hand waved. 

“Oh, Mrs. Shore, please,” a little girl with 
pigtails begged, ““Willy doesn’t got a bell.” 

“You mean,” the teacher said, “Willy 
doesn’t have a bell. We'll give him one.” 

Soon Ella and Willy, sitting side by side, 
led the class in bellringing. About 15 min- 
utes later, at dismissal time, they walked out, 
hand-in-hand. 

This scene could not have taken place here 


3 years ago. ‘For Ella is Negro and Willy is 


white. 

Integration began in Wilmington on the 
elementary school level in the fall of 1954, 
following the Supreme Court’s decision out- 
lawing “separate but equal” facilities. Two 
years ago it was extended to the junior high 
schools. Last September, the senior high 
schools were opened to all students, regard- 
less of race. 

Negro teachers are now assigned to classes 
on the same basis as white. Mixed classes 
arecommon. It is not unusual to find Negro 
teachers in predominantly white schools. 

The community has accepted integration. 
No opposition is visible or vocal. 

“Integration has succeeded beyond our 
fondest. hopes,” Dr. Ward I. Miller, superin- 
tendent of schools, said. 

Much preparation went into the prelimi- 
nary stages. The parents and citizens gen- 
erally were kept informed of every move. 
When, in the fall of 1954, a Negro teacher 
was assigned to teach white children, the 
superintendent took many precautions to see 
that the arrangement would work. 


VISITED EACH HOME 


The Negro teacher, together with her prin- 
cipal, visited the homes of each of the chil- 
dren assigned to her, In this way the par- 
ents became acquainted with the teacher. 
They also received permission to transfer 
their children to a class presided over by a 
white teacher if they wished. Few took up 
the offer. 

Although parents have the privilege of 
having their children transferred to non- 
integrated classes, only 20 in the entire city 
were transferred this year. 

“Not long ago,” Dr. Miller said, “a group 
of parents came to see me. Their children 
had a Negro teacher. They wanted me to 
assign the teacher to the second grade, so 
that their youngsters could be with her for 
another year. 

“ “At first,’ one parent said, ‘we didn’t like 
the idea of having a colored teacher. But 
she’s wonderful. Our children are crazy 
about her.’ 

“We'd rather have a good Negro teacher 
than a poor white one,’ another mother said.” 


CHILDREN PRACTICE INTEGRATION 
What about the children? In the early 


grades they accept integration without ques- 
tion. They do not know the meaning of 


the word, but they certainly practice it. 
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The Negro and white pupils romp in the 
playground together. They take turns 
swinging the jump rope; it is not unusual to 
find a Negro child at one end, a white at the 
other. They share each other’s sandwiches 
and cookies. 

Mrs. Sherwood Clossoén, a second-grade 
teacher, has a class of 9 Negro and 23 white 
Pupils. A teacher for 20 years, Mrs. Clossou 
was worried when she was assigned to a 
mixed class a year ago. She was one of the 
first Negro teachers to go to a formerly all- 
white elementary school. 

Now her worries are over. 
longer disturbs the white parents. 
certainly does not upset her pupils. 

“We love Mrs. Closson,” an 8-year-old 
white boy said. “I want to be a teacher, just 
like Mrs. Closson,” a blue-eyed blond as- 
serted. 


Her color no 
And it 


LOANS FLUTE 


Six children, four of them white, two Negro, 
presented a musical program. 

“I forgot my flute,” one of the boys whis- 
pered to his companion. 

“Here, take mine,” came the quick re- 
sponse. 

One of the children was white, the other 
a Negro. 

“I see children as a whole,” Mrs. Closson 
commented. “I don’t see them as white or 
colored. I just love all children.” 

Integration starts in kindergarten. Mrs. 
Hester Petty, a native of Rockville Centre, 
Long Island, was the first Negro kindergarten 
teacher appointed. At first, this upset some 
of the white parents. But this did not last 
long. 

“They are most cooperative now,” she said 
with pride. “I’m trying to do a good job 
with the children.” 

During the resting period in kindergarten, 
the children stretched out on blankets on the 
floor with no attempt at segregation. 

They also played games together. “Candy, 
you and me are the mommies,” a white child 
said to her Negro friend as they strutted 
uncertainly across the room in borrowed 
high-heeled shoes. 


PROBLEMS STILL EXIST 


As far as the children, the teachers, and 
the parents are concerned, integration is 
working smoothly. But the administration 
recognizes that there are problems, Serious 
adjustments must still be made. 

Prior to the Supreme Court ruling, the 
State’s public schools had been segregated. 
Of the 65,315 pupils in the State, 17.5 per- 
cent are Negroes, Of the 3,353 teachers, 458 
are Negroes. 

In Wilmington, 32 percent of the 12,812 
students are Negroes. The lifelong attitude 
of the community had to be changed. Dr. 
Miller brought the community leaders to- 
gether. He received support from the teach- 
ers. He got the parents to go along with 
him. 

In less than 3 years a new way of life has 
taken hold in the city’s public schools. 

“I’m amazed and gratified at what has 
happened,” James M. Rosbrow, president of 
the Delaware Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, stated. “We still have a long way to go, 
of course. But we are moving at more than 
deliberate speed.” 

Two major problems confront the schools: 
academic and social. 

LOWER NEGRO I. Q.’s 


The average intelligence quotient (I. Q.) 
for the white pupils ranges from 105 to 108, 
for Negroes from 95 to 98. 

This means, Dr. Miller explained, that the 
Negroes are about one grade below the 
whites. 

How does a teacher compensate for this 
difference? In most classes the three-track 
teaching method is used. Children are di- 
vided into superior, average, and low aca- 
demic groups. In most of the early grades, 
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the greatest proportion of Negro pupils is 
found in the two lower categories. 

But, teachers hasten to add, academic 
standards in the classroom have not been 
lowered. In the first and second grades, 
many children get remedial instruction to 
keep up with their class. 

“It won’t take long for the Negro child 
to catch up with the white one,” Dr. Miller 
prodicted. “We don’t think it’s a racial dif- 
ference. Rather, the Negro children have 
had a different economic and cultural back- 
ground.” 

Educators estimate that by the time that 
Negro children reach junior high, the edu- 
cational differecnes will be narrowed, if not 
eliminated. 

EXTRACURRICULAR GROUPS 

Extracurricular activities are open to all. 
Negroes are members of the athletic teams. 
They are on the student council. They are 
in the dramatic clubs and choral groups. 

Crystal Burris, 10 years old, is vice presi- 
dent of the Leaders Council at the Gray Ele- 
mentary School, where a majority of the 800 
pupils are white. 

Michael Jenkins, 17, a high school senior, 
is president of the senior council, the top 
student governing body. He defeated the 
3 other candidates, 2 girls and a boy, even 
though he was the only Negro among the 
4 candidates. His school has 61 Negroes out 
of an enrollment of about 1,100. 

“I voted for Michael,” a white girl ex- 
plained, “because I thought he was the best 
person for the job.” 

A distinction creeps into their lives on the 
social level. Few Negroes attend the high 
school dances. Ann Tate, a senior, explained 
her reactions about going to the school 
dances: ° 

“I-jJust don’t feel comfortable on the dance 
floor.” 

The Negro children are less aware of social 
differences in the elementary or the junior 
grades. 

“My son has attended several of the junior 
high dances,” said Harry L. Gardner, presi- 
dent of a parent-teacher association, who is 
a Negro. 

“He says he has a wonderful time. 
doesn’t dance with white girls, though.” 

SOCIAL INTEGRATION FEARED 


But many parents express fear at social 
integration. 

“I don’t want my boy to come away from 
school with a colored bride,” a father said. 

When do the children themselves discover 
color differences? Sometimes it is in the 5th 
or 6th grade. Or it might be a junior high 
school. By.the time they get to senior high, 
the social separation appears complete. 

Eleven-year-old Viola became friendly with 
her white classmate, Janet. Everything went 
well until Janet wanted Viola to come for 
dinner. 1 

“Sorry,” Janet’s mother said. “I'd love to 
have Viola visit with you. But what would 
our neighbors say?” 

Sometimes the drift apart begins at an 
even earlier age. 

Nine-year-old Larry became a close friend 
of Kenney, son of a prominent Negro. They 
went fishing and hiking together. Larry ap- 
proached his father: 

“Dad, Kenney is in the Cub Scouts, I want 
to join his pack.” 

The father answered swiftly and sternly: 

“No, Larry, you can’t. I don’t want you to 
join a club with Negroes in it.” 

Larry cried. He refused to join the Scouts 
in another part of the city. He stopped see- 
ing Kenney. Larry has now become a prob- 
lem child. He has been in several scrapes in 
the last month. His teachers are afraid he 
is on the way to delinquency. 

“What has happened to my boy?” Larry's 
father asked. “He used to be such a nice 
hoy. Now look at him. I just can’t under- 
stand it at all.” 
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SUMMARY OF INTEGRATION IN THE DELAWARE 
SCHOOLS 

(Following is a statistical summary of inte- 

gration in Delaware, takem from figures of 

the Southern Education Reporting Service: ) 


Enroliment in public schools._.-..--- 65,315 
NP ids Sina tacndssaas calles Saldana 53, 904 
OG Bidinictintntin cna deaaiikeinig oat 11, 411 

Enrollment in mixed public schools.. 21,018 
Wi asdesiids cite ack dene inte eneetiinrin 17, 770 
a ticternccestotn.ex is inielinee coechin Ae iinet iil 3, 248 

Number of teachers__....-.-..----.- 3, 353 
echt siesta ds nin tatnclametiinn 2, 895 
SO LS i eis i Sal Rn cides 458 


[From the New York Times of May 15, 1957] 
ScHoor Bras Enps In a BorpER Ciry—CHARLEs- 

TON, W. VA., ADJUSTING WELL, ALTHOUGH 

PREJUDICE REMAINS IN HOMES 

(This is the second of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in public schools in accordance with 
the Supreme Court’s decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 9.—The mother 
of a fourth grade pupil at Mercer elementary 
school stormed into the principal's office on 
the opening day of school last fall. 

What is this I hear about a Negro going 
to teach my boy?” she demanded. 

Mrs. Bessie H. Stewart, the principal, ex- 


plained that by order of the Board of Edu-- 


cation, 
policy. 

“I can’t take it,” the woman shouted. 
“I’m from Mississippi. My husband was 
born in Tennessee. If my child has a Negro 
teacher I’ll take him out and send him to a 
private school.’ 

“Please,” the principal asked, “try the new 
teacher. Give her a chance.” 

A week later, the Mississippi-born woman 
came to Mrs. Stewart and said quietly: 

“Mrs. Stewart I was wrong. Jimmie loves 
his teacher. I guess I'll let him remain at 
Mercer for the rest of the year.” 

INTEGRATION IN EFFECT 

When integration was put into effect in 
Kanawha County last fall, the school officials 
and community leaders had their fingers 
crossed. In the fall of 1955, mixed classes 
were ordered for the first, second and 


integration was now the school 


At first there were such as that 
expressed by the mother from Mississippi. 
The superintendent, Dr. L. K. Lovenstein, 


had several anonymous calls, 
threatening violence. The police were altert- 
ed but they were not needed. 

Charleston, the State capital, is part of 
Kanawha County, in the heart of the West 
Virginia mountains. About 57,000 pupils, 
3,000 of them Negroes, are enrolled. 

129 of the 1,961 teachers are Negro. 

Charleston and the entire county had al- 
ways had a segregated system of education. 
When jhe decision to integrate was taken, 
Dr. Lovenstein and the board members called 
upon the parent-teachers associations, the 
citizen groups, and the press to help smooth 
the way. 

“We couldn't have received better cooper2- 
tion,” said Herbert M. Beddow, president of 
the board of education. “Everyone agreed 
that integration must be made to succeed 
without violence.” 

It has Negro and white children in every 
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SYSTEM SAVES $250,000 


School officials estimate that the immegj. 
ate saving this year will be $250,000 out o; 
a budget of $11 million. The economies yjj 
become even greater in the years ahead, they 
predict. ; 

There is no indication that the educationa) 
standards have been lowered. Dr. Loven. 
stein points to the high standards of Negry 
instruction—the small pupil-teacher ratj, 
and the corps of adequately trained Negro 
teachers—as reasons why the Negro childrey 
kept pace with the academic achievements 
of their white classmates while they were iy 
a@ segregated system. 

To some. parents, acceptance of Negro 
teachers in mixed classes came hard. While 
visiting a friend, Mr. Beddow was taken to 
task for assigning a Negro teacher to the 
fourth grade. The father spoke harshly 
against Negro teachers in general and this 
one in particular. 

His 10-year-old daughter, overhearing the 
conversation, broke into the the room. 

“You're talking about my teacher,” she 
said to her father indignantly. “She’s the 
best teacher I’ve ever had.” 

“The father hushed up fast,” Mr. Bed. 
dows said. “He's for integration now.” 

OPERATING SMOOTHLY 


As the first full year of an integrated pro- 
gram draws to a close, the pupils and teach- 
ers agree that the program has operated 
smoothly. 

“I'd like to have my teacher again next 
year,” Billy, 9, said of his Negro instructor. 

“I like being here with my white friends,” 
Tom, 10, who was in an all-Negro class a year 
ago, added happily. “My teacher is real 
nice.” et 

He doesn’t even refer to the fact that she 
is white—the first white teacher he has ever 
had. 

On the elementary level, almost without 
exception, Negro children and white ones play 
and study together. As was found in Wil- 
mington, Del., the youngsters here are color- 
blind. They make no distinction between 
races in the classroom or on the play yards. 

A fourth-grade teacher, Mrs. Maude Ben- 
nett, has 18 white and 10 Negro pupils in her 
class. She has been a teacher for 32 years, 
and this is the first time she has taught an 
integrated class. 

“I can’t see any difference at all,” Mrs. 
Bennett said. “The colored and white chil- 
dren do just about the same work. In the 
spelling bees, sometimes a white child will 
come out ahead, sometimes a Negro.” 

The class officers were called to order by 
Mrs. Bennett. They gathered around her 
desk to decide how best to keep the room 
clean. 

The president, James Randall, who wants 
to be a pilot, is a Negro, as is the assistant 
secretary, Jane Clayton, a future teacher. 
The vice president, Linda Stillwell, and the 
secretary of the class, Margaret Moses, are 
white. 

CHOSEN FOR ABILITY 

This situation is common throughout the 
school system. Negroes are elected to stu- 
dent offices, they are on the athletic teams, 
they work for the student newspapers and 
join the dramatic clubs. But, the students 
are quick to say, the Negro pupils are chosen 
on the basis of ability, not color. 

“We love Jimmy Randall,” his classmates 
said. “He's a good president.” 

The townspeople have come to accept this 
school integration. Recently about 100 
elementary children marched through the 
streets to attend a concert in the center of 
the city. Quite by accident, the informal 
procession was led by a third-grade Negro boy 
and a third-grade white girl. Hand in hand 
they marched down the street at the head of 
the procession. 

“I wondered what the people were staring 
at,” a school official said. “Then suddenly 
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I We are so used to seeing Negro 
and white children playing together in 
schools that we just don’t notice it anymore. 
citizens, however, it must have been 
” 

MOST TEACHERS WHITE 


Because the great majority of teachers and 
pils are white, most of the youngsters are 
t by white teachers. For the first time, 
find Negro children in their 


Jean Ferguson, a third-grade teacher with 
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ments 35 years’ experience, 
ere in Until this year she had taught all-white 


classes. Now she has a class of 13 Negroes 


13 whites. 
— was difficult to get used to it at first,” 
> she said, “It’s made my work more difficult 
en to 4 hallenging. 
oO the But I haven’t found any real difference 


arshly 


t this in intelligence between the two races. There 


are slow and fast readers among both the 
Negroes and the white children.” 

The Negro parents come to the PTA meet- 
ings, Miss Fes said, in the same propor- 
tion as the white parents. They cooperate 
with her whenever special problems arise, 

said. 
nt don’t mind teaching a mixed class now,” 
she added. Ill probably get another one 
next fall. I certainly won’t ask for an all- 
white class.” : 
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TRANSFERS POSSIBLE 
Parents who do not want their children 
to attend mixed classes or who object to 
Negro teachers may ask for a transfer. How- 
ever, if the class to which they wish their 
child transferred has more than 30 pupils, 
the child will not be admitted. Also, they 
have to pay transportation costs of $4 a 
month on the elementary level, $12 on the 


high school, 

“we have had mighty few requests for 
transfers,” Dr. Lovenstein said. “Our par- 
ents seem to accept things as they are.” 
NEGRO TEACHER ASSIGNED 
Sometimes a Negro teacher is placed in an 
all-white school. Mrs. Stella Meirer at 
Chandler School is an example. She poets 
4th-grade pupils, and they are “crazy” about 
her, in their own words. “She’s a good 
teacher,” the children said. . F 
“My mother says,” a long-haired girl of 
9 remarked, “that Mrs. Meiner is the nicest 
teach she ever met.” 

Mrs. Meiner always had taught Negro 
children. Now she teaches only white chil- 
dren. The educational standards are similar, 
however, she said. 

“I don’t find any differences at 4ll,” she 
said. “They are all such lovely children.” 
Dr. Lovenstein her appointment: 
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BIAS BEGINS OUTSIDE 


However, integration stops in the class- 
room or on the athletic field; it is not car- 
ried over into the home. When a colored 
student at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
came to a party given by one of his class- 
mates, he-was asked to leave. 

“Please don’t take this as a personal af- 
front,” the mother of the boy giving the 
party said. “We just aren’t used to having 
Negroes at our parties. Maybe when inte- 
gration is farther along we'll be able to in- 
vite you.” < 

“I got a phone call from a boy in my 
class,” said Mary Bowditch, 14, a high-school 
freshman. “Mother didn’t like it when she 
learned he was colored. When he called 
again she wouldn’t let me talk to him. But 
really he only wanted to carry on a pleasant 
conversation.” 

At the school dances the Negro and white 
pupils are not allowed to exchange dances. 

“The community is not ready to go that 
far,” said the dean of girls at the Stonewall 
Jackson High School. 

“We'll have to take integration step by 
step,” said Mrs. John C. Norman, a Negro 
teacher active in community affairs. “You 
can’t hold the dawn back indefinitely.” 


[From the New York Times of May 17, 1957] 


LEXINGTON CaLmM Over INTEGRATION—SCHOOL 
Mrxinc Starts SLOWLY—FasTerR GAINS 
EXPECTED 
(This is the third of several articles on the 

integration of Negro and white students and 

teachers in accordance with the Supreme 

Court’s decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

LEXINGTON, Ky., May 11.—Integration has 
been introduced in this southern city on a 
limited scale. It can best be described as a 
“token” step toward desegregation. 

Of the 8,200 students in the public school 
system, 2,800 are Negroes. But only 35 Ne- 
groes are found in mixed classrooms. Twenty 
of these are in a junior high school, four in 
a senior high, and the rest in two elementary 
schools. 

About one-third of the 340 teachers are 
Negroes. So far not one Negro teacher has 
been assigned to a school with white chil- 
dren. 

There is little intermingling of the races in 
the parent and teacher groups. The Parent 
Teachers Associa are kept separate with 
the Negro groups belonging to one central 
council, the white to another. The teachers 
have their own citywide associations, but 
amalgamation has taken place in the State- 
wide organizations. ; 

However, despite the apparent lag from 
integration, action has been taken by the 
board of education to comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling of May 17, 1954. In 
the fall of 1955, the board voted to open all 
schools to Negro and white children alike. 
It stipulated only that the children should 
go to sehools in their own neighborhoods. 

Follo the board’s action, 25 Negroes 
entered the formerly all-white schools. This 
dent in the wall of segregation did not create 
any incident. 

This fall another slow step toward inte- 
gration took place. Thirty-five Negro chil- 
dren enrolled in the white schools. Now, 
at the end of the academic year, the com- 
munity apparently has accepted calmly this 
f er breaching of the color line. 

here still. feel that they are skat- 


' ing on thin ice. A day after the Supreme 


Court’s desegregation decision, a fiery cross 
was burned on the lawn of Dr. John M. 
Ridgway, superintendent of schools, and 
damaged his house. However, the police 
acted quickly to stem further violence. None 
occurred, 
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“I get an anonymous call now and then, 
but that is all,” Dr. Ridgway observed. “That 
doesn’t intimidate me any.” 

What is the outlook for full-scale integra- 
tion in this horse racing, society-conscious 
center of Kentucky? Dr. Ridgway does not 
believe that large numbers of Negro students 
will apply to the white schools. He bases 
this view on two assumptions: 

First, that the Negro schools are as good, 
and in some cases even better, than the 
schools for white children. 

Second, that the Negroes live in a homo- 
geneous housing pattern, which will keep 
most of them in schools within their own 
neighborhoods. 

But what if the Negroes do want to attend 
the white schools? 


WON’T TURN ANY AWAY 


“We won't turn any of them away,” Dr. 
Ridgway answers, but “substantial numbers 
of colored children in the all-white schools 
may cause considerable community resent- 
ment.” 7 

The president of the board of education, 
Dr. Francis Massie, is not as sure as the 
superintendent that the token integration 
will be continued indefinitely. 

“The real trouble is ahead of us;” he be- 
lieves. “I would guess that within 10 to 15 
years we will see large numbers of Negroes 
in mixed schools. When that happens, we 
may find community opposition.” 

But, he insists, the school board plans to 
stand firm. 

“We will not turn back,” he maintains. 
“We intend to obey the law of the land.” 

There is a noticeable trend toward increas- 
ing the patterns of integration. Policy con- 
ferences between the associations of Negro 
teachers and white teachers have envisioned 
toward amalgamation. Spokesmen for both 
groups expect the merger to take place 
within a year or two. 

Similarly, a move is underway to consoli- 
date the parent-teacher associations. 


ACCEPTANCE GROWING 


The limited integration is operating 
smoothly. The Negro children are accepted 
both in the classroom and in the extra-cur- 
ricular activities. They are on the athletic 
teams. A Negro boy had the leading role in 
a school play. Several Negroes are in the 
glee club and band. Recently white and 
Negro cheerleaders locked arms as they en- 
couraged their basketball team—the city’s 
first integrated team. 

“It was a moving sight,” a school official 
said. “I woldn’t have believed it possible to 
see white and colored girls holding hands, 
leading the student body in songs and 
cheers.” 

In the Johnson Elementary School, the 
fifth graders were preparing a report on local 
history when this reporter entered. 

“Let’s make Ayon our chairman,” some- 
one proposed. “She’s nice and smart.” 

“That's a good idea,” the children agreed. 
“She'll know how to be a good leader.” 

So 10-year-old Ayon Embry was chosen 
as class chairman. Her eyes flashed happily 
as she came to the head of the class. Plainly, 
she was the class’ favorite. 

Ayon, who has not decided whether to be 
an actress or a teacher, came here in Janu- 
ary from Biloxi, Miss. As the only Negro in 
a class of 38 white pupils she had to make a 
sharp adjustment. Similarly her white class- 
mates have had to adjust to the experience 
of going to school with a Negro child. 

WE PLAY TOGETHER 


“I like school very much,” Ayon confided. 
“We play in the yard together. Everyone is 
nice to me. Gaile is my best friend.” 

Blond-haired Gaile Ginn, 10, who also 
wants to be a teacher, nodded in assent. 

“Ayon is my best friend too,” she said. 
“We always play together during recess.” 
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The difference in color seems to be for- 
gotten. Nor does it influence their teacher, 
Mrs. Cleone M. Watts. She has taught for 
28 years, but never before with a mixed class. 

“I don’t mind it at all,” she said. “Really, 
I never think of Ayon as colored. She’s just 
a lovely child, one of the nicest and most 
popular in our class.” 

Not a ripple of excitement has taken place 
at the Lexington Junior High School, for- 
merly all white, which now has the largest 
number of Negro students. Although there 
are only 20 Negroes among the 582 students 
they are evident in the classroooms, during 
lunch periods and at the after-school ac- 
tivities. 

In a civics class, two girls gave a report on 
citizenship. Qne was a Negro, the other 
white. 

“We found,” began Gwendolin Emerson, 
14, who is attending a white school for the 
first time, that people are different. Not 
only physically, but mentally and emotion- 
ally too. 

Her partner, Betty Brandenburg, 14, who 
never before had sat in a classroom with a 
Negro, continued the joint report: 

“In a democracy we find all kinds of peo- 
ple. We have to learn to be good citizens.” 
Gwendolin, 1 of 4 Negroes in the class of 
22, likes her new school. She came here this 
year from the all-Negro junior high. 

“I was nervous at first, but that scon wore 
off,” she said. “When I first came here some 
of the girls called me names. But everyone 
is real nice to me now.” 

“I’ve been in a Christmas play and a con- 
cert,” said Limmie Farris, 15, who also came 
from the all-Negro school. “The studies 
seem harder here than in the other school. 
But I plan to come back this fall.” 

“The teachers treat us the same as anyone 
else,” said Eleanor Jones, 13, another Negro 


pupil. “I asked my teacher if my color 
bothered her. She said she never gave it a 
thought.” 


TEACHER ADAPTING 


The civics teacher, Miss Pearl Davis, has 
accepted her mixed class, but concedes it was 
not at first. She pointed out that she had 
been a teacher for 34 years, and it had taken 
time to break lifelong habits. 

“Frankly, at first I resented having Ne- 
groes in my class,” she said. “I thought I'd 
have discipline problems. I soon found out 
I was wrong. I’m not conscious of color any 
more.” 

The white children in the elementary 
schools accept their Negro classmates much 
more readily than do the white students in 
junior high school. The younger children 
play ball together in the school yard and 
walk off arm-in-arm to the classroom when 
recess ends. 

Are Negroes able to keep up with their 
classmates intellectually? 


{From the New York Times of May 20, 1957] 


Kansas Crry MAKgEs Bic Stripes In INTEGRA- 
TION DesPITE TENSIONS 

(This is the fourth of several articles on 
the integration of Negro and white students 
and teachers in the public schools in accord- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) : 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—The caller sang 
our “Swing your partners” and the square 
dance was on. 

The boys and girls at West Junior High 
School pranced happily on the stage of the 
school auditorium while their classmates 
applauded. 

No one seemed to notice that Negro as well 
as white pupils were in the dance. And that 
they “swung their partners” regardless of 
color. 

Of the 633 students at West Junior High 
School, 114 are Negro. Negro youngsters par- 
ticipate in every type of activity. They are 
on the swimming and basketball teams. 
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They are on the 25 social and school clubs, 
from needlework to photography. They at- 
tend the monthly dances. 

“When we first enrolled Negroes here a 
year ago,” Roscoe V. Cramer, the principal, 
said, “we had some doubts about mixed 
danoing. But I knew that the boys and girls 
would solve the problem in their own way. 
They did. Negro boys dance with Negro 
girls, white boys with white girls.” 

Dr. Cramer looked up at the auditorium 
stage. “This is bly the first time in 
this city,” he said, “that mixed dancing has 
been seen in our schools.” : 

He paused before adding: “But this is not 
ballroom dancing. In square dancing, you 
see, the white and colored children only 
hold hands.” 

Integration has made rapid strides here. 
But, serious problems still exist. Many 
junior and high school students say that 
while they accept mixed classes they do not 
like them. An undercurrent of uneasiness, 
bordering on tension exists in several of the 
integrated schools. In some schools Negro 
students are not permitted to join some of 
the extracurricular club activities. But 
school officials minimize this condition. 
They blame adults. 


‘ 
TWENTY-TWO PERCENT NEGRO 


In this city of 500,000 the Negro school 
population is large;.22 percent, or 14,000, of 
the school enrollment of 62,742 are Negro. 
Of 2,485 teachers, 394 are Negro. 

This fall, for the first time, the system be- 
gan to integrate the faculty. One hundred 


and seventy-one teachers are working on. 


mixed faculties. Of these, 115 are white, 56 
are Negro. One formerly all-white elemen- 
tary school has a Negro principal. A high 
school has a Negro vice principal. 

“We still have a long way to go before we 
get complete faculty integration,” Dr. James 
A. Hazlett, superintendent of schools, said. 
“We have made a start, and that is impor- 
tant. We can’t step out too far ahead of the 
community on the integration issue.” 

Pupil integration, though, is virtually com- 
plete. Mixed classes are found on every level 
from kindergarten through junior college. 
In the fall of 1955 the board of education put 
revised district lines into effect, 
all differences between Negro and white 
school lines. Regardless of color, children 
attend school in their own districts. 


TRANSFER,RATE LOW 

However, they can ask for a transfer to an- 
other school. Few st take this way 
out. In the preintegration year of 1954-55, 
2,572 students asked for transfers for one rea- 
son or another. That was considered nor- 
mal. When integration became effective in 
1955-56, 2,998 sought transfers, an increase 
of about 400. This year about the same 
number asked to change schools. 

“Of course, we know that a small percent- 
age of the students want to get out of a 
mixed school,” Dr. Hazlett said. “But frankly 
we were sur at the insignificant number 
who actually took advantage of this gpening. 


island of integration in a community that is 


- still largely segregated. The churches, for 


the most part, are not mixed. The city hos- 
pitals are kept separate on the basis of color. 
The downtown restaurants do not serve Ne- 
eae Many movie houses have a segregated 
policy. , 
“Considering the rest of the community 
activity, the schools have made remarkable 
progress,” Dr. Hazlett said. “We have not 
had any serious flareups.” | 
On the elementary level, Negro and white 
students accept each other 


and Negroes, the atmosphere is calm and 
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friendly. The boys and girls do not give an, 
sign of prejudice. 
TENSION IN JUNIOR HIGH 


This is not true on the junior high schoo) 
level. Tension is apparent at Centra) Junior 
High School, where 42 percent of the 1,459 
pupils are Negroes. Within recent month; 
fist fights between white and Negro boys hay, 
been reported. A Negro boy broke the jay 
of a white boy in an unprovoked attack 
The police have been called to curb a grow. 
ing protection racket, in which Negro boys 
demand money from white pupils. 

The principal, Rae Haley, is quite awar. 
of what is happening. To try to ease the 
tension, six Negro teachers and a Negro coun. 
selor have been added to the staff. 

It is a community, not just a school prop. 
lem, school officials say. Central School is iy 
a section where the Negro population j, 
growing. Many whites are moving out. Las 
Monday the Central Linwood Community 
Council, consisting of representatives of the 
churches, schools, welfare groups, and other 
civic-minded organizations, met to consider 
how to bring about better relations between 
whites and Negroes. 

“The churches and other community 
groups must cooperate with the schools i; 
we are to have integration,” the council! in. 
sisted. 

You can hear the views of their elders 
parroted by the seventh, eighth, and ninth 


graders. 
CAN’T TRUST THE NEGROES 


“You can’t trust the Negroes,” according 
to Russell Funk, 15 years old, a ninth-grade 
student. “When you walk down the hall 
they try to trip you or swing at you with 
their fists.” 

“I'm shocked at the language of the colored 
girls,” Carol Harmon, 15, said. “Some of the 
girls are nice, but most of them use a lot of 
profanity.” 

“This is my first year with colored chil- 
dren,” observed 13-year-old Bobbette Rob- 
erts, a seventh-grader who wants to be a 
nurse. “I accidentally knocked a basket off 
the bench of a colored girl in gym today and 
she hit me. A lot of times the colored girls 
put their arms around you. I don’t want to 
seem mean, but I just don’t like them hover- 
ing about me in that way.” 

She continued: “If we go to schoo! with 
Negroes, it’s going to mean intermarriage. 
You just can’t help it. I think it’s terrible 
to see a white boy go down the hall next to 
a colored girl.” 

For the most part, the Negroes expressed 
a@ wish to be friendly. 

“LOADS OF WHITE FRIENDS 


“We want to show our white friends that 
we are not an inferior group,” said Maisie 
Dixon, 14, a ninth-grade student. “I have 
loads of white friends. They don’t mind my 
color. But it’s the grownups that influence 
them and tell them not to play with us.” 

“We don’t want to grow up hating each 
other,” asserted Marva Welch, 15, who hopes 
to be a laboratory technician someday. ‘We 
don’t have dny grudge against the whites. 
But we feel that we are just as good 4 
they are.”’ 

Another quietly insisted: “There is really 
no difference between us. It’s just a matter 
of color.” 

Despite the difficulties and the tension, 
much headway has been made. Mr. Haley 
estimates that less than 10 percent of the 
students in his school are “troublemakers.” 
The rest, he believes, accept mixed classes. 

Negro students have been elected to various 
class offices. It is not uncommon to find 
a Negro on the student council or president 
of a class. 

“My best friend is a Negro girl,” volun- 
teered Pauline Walker, president of the West 
Junior High School student council. “MY 
mother was dismayed when she heard tha! 
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t had & Negro friend. It doesn’t bother her 
” 


no%cnn Robins; a Negro, is treasurer of the 


council. » ‘ 

“Some of the white pupils were a little 
skeptical about~me ‘at first,” William M. 
white, one of the six Negro teachers at 
central Junior High, observed. “They 
weren't sure whether or not they would 
like me. I’m-sure they like me now, though.” 

“] find it’s harder to make the same grades 
at Central,” said Opal Jackson, 13, who came 
from an school. “I have to study 
much harder.” — 

Eclophia Smith, a seventh grader, came to 
Kansas City last January from Summers, 
Miss: The junior-high work here is pretty 
rough on him, but he is struggling hard to 
keep his head above water. 

“I felt scared and ashamed when I first 
came here,” Eclophia continued. “You see, 
I never went to a school with white children 
pefore. I’m not scared any more. They all 
treat me very nice.” 

white 


“I came here to learn,” points out Judy 
Dunn, 13, who wants to be a nurse, “and I 
don’t care whether my teacher is white or 
black.” 

“We are very happy at this acceptance of 
Negro teachers by the white children,” Dr. 
Hazlett said. “Frankly we were worried at 


“I've had a 30-percent increase in tardi- 
ness in my ¢lass. Quite often I’ll have 3 or 4 
Negro children come in 10 minutes late.” 

“They're noisier and less inhibited,” de- 


: 
; 
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to Join the literary club at 
students came to me,” Mr. 
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Central High, waved to his Negro friend as 
they stepped outside the school yard. 

“So long, Jim,” he said, quietly, “see you 
tomorrow.” 

They both walked in the same direction, 
the Negro boy joining several Negroes, the 
white boy a group of whites. It was 3 p. m. 
Integration had ended for the day. 


[From the New York Times of May 22, 1957] 
IntecrRaTION GAIN Is. FouND IN TULSA— 
ScHOOL-SPONSORED ACTIVITIES INCLUDE NE- 
GROES, BUT LaG Is SEEN AFTER CLASSES 
(This is the fifth of several articles on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in the public schools in accordance 
with the Supreme Court’s decision.) 
(By Benjamin Fine) 
Tusa, CKLA., May 17.—A teacher at the 


‘Daniel Webster High School here took sev- 


eral members of her class, Negroes and 
whites, to a nearby lunchroom. 

“Sorry,” the waiter said, “we don’t serve 
Negroes here.” 

“In that case,” a white student retorted, 
“we won't eat here either.’ 

They all marched out. For a moment the 
teacher’s spirits drooped. Suddenly she 
brightened and said: 

“Let’s all go to my house for lunch. We'll 
be able to put something together.” 

They did. And had a grand time doing it. 

More recently, 11 high-school girls spent 
a pleasant Saturday morning together at 
Tulsa University. They had been guests of 
the journalism department. 

TEN OF ELEVEN PASSES HONORED 

Upon departing, each of the girls received 
a pass for a downtown movie house. When 
they presented their passes at the theater, 
10 of the 11 students received tickets. The 
1lth was rebuffed: 

“Sorry, we don’t admit Negroes here.” 

The 10 white girls returned their tickets 
to the manager. 

“If Juanita can’t go in, we won’t go, 
either,” they said. 

“We couldn’t walk out on our friend,” the 
girls explained later. 

These incidents would not have taken 
place 3 years ago. At that time the schools 
were entirely segregated. But a new day 
has come to the Tulsa school system. It 
may not be too bright, measured in terms 
of what still remains to be done. But com- 
pared with many other communities in the 
Southeast, it is a giant step forward. 

Integration, begun here less than 2 years 
ago, has been quiet. No violence has fol- 
lowed the step taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion in the fall of 1955. 

Negro and white children ride school buses 
together, they sit side by side in the class- 
room, and they play together on the football 
and baseball teams. Negroes have been 
elected to prominent positions of leadership. 


But there is another side to the picture, 
school authorities say. Thus far the num- 
bers involved are relatively small. Only 112 
Negroes attend formerly all-white schools. 
They are in 3 high schools, a junior high, 
and 4 elementary schools. This may not be 
too many in a system of 56,000 of which 4,500 
are Negroes. But it is a tremendous step 
forward in this southern community of 250,- 
000 persons of whom about 10 percent are 
Negro. % j 

More Negro students are expected in the 
schools this fall. After all, it is explained, 
this is only the second year of integration. 
About 80 students entered the first year. 

Dr. Charles C. Mason, superintendent of 
schools, says that there always will be a con- 
siderable amount of de facto segregation 
here. The Negro population is concentrated 
in the north and northeast sections of the 
city. 
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For the most part, the Negroes in these 
areas will go to school in their own neighbor- 
hoods. This is comparable to the situation 
in Harlem or the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. However, as the housing pat- 
terns change, more Negroes can be expected 
to attend mixed schools. 

Integration has not taken place on the 
faculty level. There are no Negro teachers 
in the white or mixed schools. The Urban 
League is seeking ways to bridge this gap. 
At a special meeting yesterday the league 
voted to appoint. an education committee to 
work on the issue. 

“I believe that teacher integration would 
be accepted in Tulsa,”” Louis Taubman, vice 
president of the league, said. “Parents want 
good teachers for their children, regardless 
of color.” 

The superintendent is not quite as san- 


guine. “The community is not ready for it,” 
Dr. Mason said. “We have to take one step 
at a time.” 


FIRST STEP CALLED SUCCESS 


The first step has succeeded, from all indi- 
cations. Negro students are accepted in the 
classroom-and on the playing field. This is 
a “first” for both whites and Negroes—the 
first time that Negroes are in mixed classes, 
and the first time that white students are in 
academic competition with Negroes. 

Are the Negroes able to keep up with their 
white classmates? It is too early to tell, the 
teachers say. Besides, the numbers are not 
large enough to have scientific validity. 
Some students are failing, while others head 
the honor roll. However, in the main, the 
Negro students generally are among the 
poorest in their classes. 

“I’m working much harder now than I did 
when I went to the all-Negro school,” a 
ninth-grade girl said. “Before I just played 
around. My grades have improved here. I 
want to show my white friends that I can do 
work as well as they can.” 

“I never dreamed of going to college when 
I attended Carver [an all-Negro school],” an- 
other student said. “I certainly plan to go 
now. My work is more stimulating here. I 
hope to become a home economics teacher 
some day.” 

“She’s one of my brightest students, and 
she will make a good teacher,” her instructor 
said. “Everyone in class likes Georgianna.” 

At the Daniel Webster High School, where 
26 of the 800 students are Negroes, mixed 
classes are now accepted as a matter of 
course. The dire predictions of some that 
integration would never work simply have 
not come to pass. 

Nor is it solely a question of numbers. It 
would not matter, Dr. Carl A. Ransbarger, the 
Webster principal said, just how many Ne- 
groes came here eventually. The old-time 
tradition of separation of the races has been 
breached, and that is the important thing, 
he added. 

“Whether we have 20 or 200, the situation 
will be the same,” Dr. Ransberger declared. 
“White and Negro students accept each other 
in the classrooms.” 

Negroes participate in various extra-cur- 
ricular activities. They go to the school 
dances together. However, here, as in the 
other border cities, the Negroes and whites 
while attending the same dances dance with 
their own race. There is no mixed dancing. 
Three Negroes are on the school band. 

“We've had no troublévhatsoever,” said 
Dennis Kelliher, the band leader. “They go 
with us on trips when we visit other cities. 
We only eat where both colored and whites 
are served.” 

One of the three-letter men in the school, 
Kenneth Lewis, a football, basketball, and 
track star, is a senior at Webster. 

“No one fooks at my color when I shoot 
a@ basket,” he observes. “If I get a good shot, 
they cheer. If I pull a boner, they jeer.” 
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However, it is not easy to overcome the 
mores of a lifetime. It will take more than 
law to make school integration acceptable 
to all. The school’s music teacher, Louis W. 
Ballard, says that prejudices sometime are 
found in unexpected places. 

“I have a chorus of 50 boys and girls,” he 
said. “Ten are Negroes. At first I placed 
them the way I thought they should go, 
based solely on their voices. The white stu- 
dents objected to being placed next to Ne- 
groes. Now the whites are in one section, 
the Negroes in. another.” 

High-school students, it seems, are more 
prejudiced than the elementary grade chil- 
dren. In the lower grades, the white and 
Negro boys and girls play and study together. 
They appear to be totally colorblind. 

For example at Emerson School, where 
there are 34 Negroes in about 400 children, 
the youngsters were’playing fairyland games 
common to children the country over. 

They put on Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater— 
remember, that’s the story of Peter who had 
a wife and couldn’t keep her, so he put her 
in a pumpkin shell, where he kept her very 
well. 

A 17-year-old Negro lad, Jimmy, when his 
turn came to be Peter, chose as his mate a 
blue-eyed white girl, Suzy, who had become 
his best friend. He pushed his white wife 
into the papier-mache pumpkin shell, and 
the game went on merrily. 

“No one even said boo,” the teacher re- 
marked, smiling. “At this age color just does 
not exist.” 

At the beginning of junior high school, as 
was found in Kansas City, Mo., attitudes be- 
gin to change. And by senior high, if Tulsa 
is typical, prejudices are in full bloom. 

You can recognize the clichés and stereo- 
types concerning the Negro race. The Web- 
ster High School students are not too happy 
that they have become interracial. 

“I believe in equal rights for Negroes,” a 
senior declared, “but I also feel that they 
should go to their own schools.” 

“If you let Negroes come to school it won’t 
be long before they marry white girls,” a 14- 
year-old girl said. 

“They're dirty. They take a bath once a 
year,” still another insisted. 

“I'd hate to see our school overrun with 
Negroes,” a sophomore said, “they certainly 
would pull our standards down.” 

None of the students seemingly objected 
to any individual Negro. They would cheer 
a Negro if he made a touchdown with the 
same gusto that they cheered a white stu- 
dent. And they would object to a restau- 
rant turning a Negro away, if he were in their 
group. 2 

“It’s the principle of the thing we oppose,” 
the white students said. “We want to keep 
the races separated.” 

The students would frequently begin their 
comments with: “My daddy says” or “My 
mother feels” and then go on to repeat the 
prejudices they hear at home. 

“It’s the adults,” one of the Officials said. 
“If you leave the students alone, they’ll come 
out all right. They have the proper demo- 
cratic instincts.” 

Do Negro students want to attend inte- 
grated schools? Many of those now at 
Booker T. Washington High School, the all- 
Negro school at Tulsa, said that they did. 

“I'd like to go to a mixed school,” said 
Elizabeth Humphrey, a senior. “It would 
be a challenge to work with white students 
and teachers.” 

The Negro students accept stoically the 
limitations of integration. They know that 
there are certain taboos that they cannot 
break. 

Richard Tiger, one of the most intelligent 
and popular students at Booker T. Washing- 
ton, is president of the student council. 
Each of the five high schools—the one Negro 
and the four white—has its own student 

‘council. The officers of the five councils are 
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planning a joint citywide picnic, to take 
place May 29. The other four presidents are 
white. One of the presidents, a girl, invited 
the other four to meet at her house for an 
evening business session. Picnic plans were 
to be considered. The day before the meet- 
ing she phoned Richard. 

“I’m sorry,” she apologized. “We can't 
meet at my house. Daddy has invited some 
friends over for a meeting of his own.” 

“I rather expected to get that call,” 18- 
year-old Richard said. Then he added: “We 
just can’t let things like that upset us too 
much. After all, we are doing things that 
our parents would not have believed would 
happen in their lifetime.” 

That is evidently true. The Tulso high 
schools cooperate together regardless of race. 


The high school teams play against each’ 


other. When the all-Negro Washington 
team plays the all-white Roosevelt or Edison 
teams, racial cheering is kept to a minimum. 
Negro and white students sit together on a 
first-come, first-served basis. and 
white referees—one Negro, one white—have 
been used to officiate the intramural inter- 
racial games. 

Both Negro and white referees are booed 
or cheered on the basis of their decisions, not 
their color. 

The high schools have joined to issue one 
newspaper for all. The editors, Negro and 
white, meet together to determine policy. 


. The schools sponsor an all-boys chorus and 


an all-city orchestra. The teachers are fair 
and unbiased, the Negro students say, “I'd 
just love to buy all the teachers vacation 
presents, my child is so happy,” one of the 
mothers whose daughter attends Daniel Web- 
ster said. . 

Here, as in the other cities visited in this 
survey, integration ends with the end of the 
school day. Or with the end of the school- 
sponsored activity. There is a subtle dis- 
tinction. White children will go to a res- 
taurant or a dance with Negro classmates 
if the event is connected with their school 
program. Otherwise the separation of the 
races is complete. 


[From the New York Times of May 24, 1957] 
San ANTONIO CALM OVER INTEGRATION—MANY 
TEACHERS COMPLAIN OF HaRDER WorRK BuT 

CHANGE Is GoInc AHEAD SMOOTHLY 

(This is the sixth and last article on the 
integration of Negro and white students and 
teachers in the public schools in accordance 
with the Supreme Court’s decision.) 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

San ANTONIO, May 20.—One of the serious 
obstacles to school integration here is the 
opposition of teachers. 

Many teachers find it difficult to adapt to 
mixed classes. complain that their 
work is much harder, and that they have to 
set up 2 levels of instruction, 1 for whites, 
the other for Negroes. 

“I’m Texas-born,” an elementary teacher 
said, proudly. “It is not easy for me to teach 
colored children.” 
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Negroes attend classes with white children. 
29 schools. A substantial increase is expecteq 
next year. ; 

In all of Texas, only 3,400 Negroes are in 
mixed classes. 

The faculties have not -been integrateg 
The Negro and white teachers retain thei; 
own associations. 

It seems evident to this reporter, afte; 
talking to scores of teachers, that many are 
not ready for mixed classes. The white 
teachers who have more than a token number 
of Negroes in their classes are unhappy, even 
resentful. They maintain that Negro chi). 
dren have a lower intelligence. 

Two elementary schools have a high pro. 
portion of Negro students. Tynan has 93 out 
of an enrollment of 196 and Fanin has 74 out 
of 210. The teachers at both Tynan ang 
Fanin are displeased at this pupil ratio. 4); 
seven teachers at Tynan have asked to be 
transferred. 

COMPLAIN OF HARDER WORK 


“We just can’t take it any longer,” severa) 
said. 
“Our work is much harder,” one said. 
“The Negroes can’t keep up with the whites.” 
“We don’t think it’s fair to the white chil- 
dren,” a teacher said, “They are the ones I 
really feel sorry for.” 
“I don’t object.to 1 or 2 Negroes in my 
class, but when the majority are colored, 
that’s too much of any Texan to take,” an 
elementary teacher complained. 
At one of the junior high schools, a teacher 
said she didn’t mind having Negroes in her 
class, sO long as they were limited to a mere 
handful. 
On the other hand, many teachers accept 
the policy of integration, even though not 
lily approving it. 
“I hardly know I have any colored chil- 
dren here,” a high-school teacher observed. 
“I think any teacher who values her pro- 
fession will treat all pupils alike,” she went 
on, 
GETTING ALONG FINE 
“I get along fine with the Negro students,” 
remarked Mrs. Janie Seibrecht, guidance 
counselor at the Edgar Allan Poe Junior High 
School. “I took my graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Negroes 
lived in the same dormitory with me. We 
attended classes together. That certainly 
changed my attitude.’” 
Despite the complaints from teachers, in- 
tegration has made significant strides here. 
Dr. Thomas B. Portwood, superintendent of 
schools, said that a number of teachers ac- 
cept integration as a challenge. 
“Of course, I know that opposition exists,” 
Dr. Portwood said. ‘ “But many teachers are 
ready to take integrated classes. I'll transfer 
those who can’t take it.” 
“I haven’t had many complaints from the 
teachers,” asserted Arthur E. Turbeville, pres- 
ident of the San Ontonio Teachers Council. 
“Integration has made rapid strides. The 
teachers are cooperating~nicely.” 
Integration has been adopted here without 
any of the fuss or violence that flared at 
Mansfield and other Texas towns. Schoo! 
Officials want to keep it that way. 
“We don’t want to blow our horn, but we 
think that integration is working smoothly,” 
says Dr. Portwood. ~* 
BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


E. W. Robinson, president of the board 
of education, agrees. “Integration is suc- 
ceeding better than many of us would have 
thought possible,” he says. 

- The students accept mixed classes without 
complaint. The Negro students have become 
integrated in the curricular and extracurric- 
ular life of the schools. 

Next Thursday—which is not Memorisl 
Day as a holiday here—Longfellow Junior 
High School will hold its graduation exer- 
cises. The class president, Robert Samuel 
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Hasson, 14 years old, and his 6 fellow officers 
put on & dress rehearsal this morning in the 
school auditorium. They wanted to be letter 
perfect when their parents see the diplomas 
out. ; 
Orobert seeped to the center of the stage. 
“Teachers, parents, and friends,” he began, 
clearing his throat, “we want to welcome all 


© ta so fast, calm down, please,” admon- 
ished the teacher supervising the rehearsal. 
“Remember, there'll be hundreds of parents 
listening to you.”, 

The graduation exercises at Longfellow for 
which he was rehearisng will be different 
from any other ever seen in San Antonio. 
For Robert, who will serve as chairman, is 
a Negro. 

‘NEGRO CLASS PRESIDENT 

There are only 4 Negroes in this school 
of 810, but Robert, who plans to be a clergy- 
man, was elected class president by an over- 
whelming majority. This is the highest 
office held by a Negro in a white school 
since integration began here. Longfellow 
is in the finest residential section of the 
city. 
rm the white people attending the gradu- 
ation exercises be upset at seeing a Negro 
head the students’ procession? The officials 
believe the parents will take it calmly. 

Robert’s classmates have a ready explana- 
tion for his lopsided victory over the white 
candidates. 

“He’s a real nice boy,” says Tommy Adams, 
15, who wants to be a commercial artist. 
“I voted for him because I thought he was 
better than the others, that’s all.” 

Even though they are greatly outnum- 
bered, Negroes have been elected to other 
high positions, 

They are on the football and basketball 
teams. They play in the bands, sing in the 
glee clubs. Thomas Jefferson High School 
has 


School, with an enrollment of 400. They ap- 
pear y. They have many white friends 
among | young students. 

STORY WITH TWO SIDES 

There is another side to the story, how- 
ever. © -Ssgeee 
“I feel sorry for these two little Negro 
children,”’a teacher said. ‘They are never 
invited to birthday parties that white young- 
sters have in their homes.” 

Some of the teachers go out of their way 
to help their Negro students. They do it, 
they explain, because they feel that a good 
teacher should be interested in all the pupils. 

For 2 weeks Miss Hope Foster, an English 
teacher at Emerson Junior High, came to 
school at 7:50 each morning, although she 
was not due until 8:30. 

And each morning 12-year-old Monica 
Elizabeth Adams, an eighth-grade student, 
who wants to be a singer when she grows 
up, came to school. 40 minutes early, too. 

If you had visited Emerson you would have 
seen why Miss Foster met with Monica each 
They went over long lists of words, 
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The Murphy Army Hospital, 
Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following: 
NATIONAL FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Watertown, Mass., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse ROGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: Enclosed is 
a brief that has been prepared by the Federal 
Employees Veterans Association concerning 
the Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham, 
Mass. The retention of this hospital is most 
important to our State and our national 
defense. 

The enclosure is factual and has been 
thoroughly checked by various Army sup- 
porters; who are aware of the fact that to 
close the Murphy Army hospital would mean 
a serious handicap to thousands of military 
personnel and their dependents. 

I would appreciate it if you would make 
our views known to other Congressmen, as 
the Army and the Defense Department’s 
arguments for the closing of this famous 
facility are absurd and misleading. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH T. Lyons, 
National Commander. 





THE MurrHy ARMY HosprraL—Facts Support- 
ING RETENTION OF THIS MEDICAL FACILITY 
The Department of the Army has at- 

tempted to show reasons to support the De- 

fense Department‘s annual drive to close 
the Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 

Mass. The reasons offered by the Army for 

the closing of the hospital are not in con- 

formity with the facts. If New England’s 
only Army General Hospital is closed; it will 
without doubt cause tremendous and un- 
necessary hardships for military personnel 
and their dependents in New England. Cer- 
tainly this is not justifiable economy. 
Here are the facts: 
MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


Murphy Army Hospital was built in 1944 
at a cost of $5 million. It has a total area 
of 99 acres. It is located in the northeast- 
ern section of Waltham, Mass., about 12 
miles west of Boston. Its red brick struc- 
tures are of Georgian design and are con- 
nected by enclosed corridors. All of the 
buildings are of one story with the excep- 
tion of the nurses’ quarters and the admin- 
istration building. The structure of the 
buildings is in accordance with the latest 
military regulations affording maximum pro- 
tection for patients in the event of air at- 
tack or bombing. It has the latest of fire- 
fighting services and is practically fire-proof. 
To duplicate this hospital today would cost 
approximately $20 million. 

HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT _ 

The Murphy Army Hospital has a 500-bed 
capacity, X-ray laboratory, modern operat- 
ing rooms, fully equipped pharmacy, physi- 
cal-therapy section, dental laboratory and 
dental operating rooms, occupational ther- 
apy section, physical reconditioning section, 
and modern laboratory. 
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PATIENT SERVICES 

The Murphy Army Hospital has a modern 
theater, library, reconditioning salon, gym- 
nasium, an ultra-modern PX and lunch- 
room. It also has exceptional grounds com- 
parable with that of any hospital in the 
country. Its location and setting in the 
country is particularly suitable for the con- 
valescing patient. 


SITUATION GEOGRAPHICALLY 


The hospital is situated close to the fore- 
most medical schools and hospitals. Conse- 
quently, the Murphy Army Hospital has ac- 
cess to a group of consultants who are con- 
sidered the most eminent men in their par- 
ticular fields of medical and surgical en- 
deavor. To name a few of the famous con- 
sultants who are available to Murphy Hos- 
pital and yet would not be able to advise or 
render services to outlying smali-base dis- 
pensaries are: Drs. Smithwick, Dameshek, 
Meigs, Allen, Badger, Zonderman, Cannon, 
and Aufranc, to mention but a few, They 
represent the finest hospitals such as the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston City 
Hospital, Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 
Children’s Medical Center, Lahey Clinic, and 
New England’s famous Medical Center which 
include the renowned Pratt Diagnostic Hos- 
pital. The Harvard and Tufts Medical 
Schools as well as the School of Medicine at 
Boston University are also nearby. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE STATIONS MURPHY 
CARES FOR 


Murphy Hospital cares for military per- 
sonnel and their dependents for Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and parts of New 
York and New Jersey. It cares for military 
personnel from the Boston Army Base, 
Watertown Arsenal, Nike stations in New 
England, Bedford Air Force Base, bomber 
base at Limestone, Maine, and Westover Air 
Force Base to name but a very few. 


MURPHY HOSPITAL WAS CLOSED IN 1950 


The Murphy Army Hospital was closed in 
1950 for economy reasons, It was closed for 
but 3 months when the United States Army 
ordered it reopened due to the Korean con- 
flict. It cost almost $1 million to reopen 
Murphy and considerable confusion resulted 
in lack of bed spaces for wounded military 
patients due to time spent in reopening the 
hospital. We may not get advance warning 
in the future. 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZED PHY ARMY HOSPITAL 
FOR A 150-BED HOSPITAL 


In 1956 Congress authorized the Murphy 
Army Hospital to remain open as a 150-bed 
hospital. The hospital operated with about 
110 to 135 patients from June 1956 to the 
present date. It can be disclosed, however, 
that the Army in order to prove its case 
against the hospital, has been sending mili- 
tary patients of New England to hospitals 
outside of the New England area thus re- 
ducing the number of bed patients. It 
might prove interesting that the famous 
medical facility at Murphy and the Army has 
agreed with these figures, that the following 
average workload per month is typical at 
the present time: 


QUIAABIR ec tide ccc cwewccwoncsan 2, 800 
Admissions, bed patients.......-..... 249 
Laboratory Ge. «2. cncceccsseseicnun 4, 000 
Prnderigtiais : RG 6 octin Cnticn tases 5, 200 
PM inn Silt caphstnuntcinhinvatleciotliigeemsivimne 1, 700 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD AUTHORIZE THE COM- 
TINUED OPERATION OF THE MURPHY ARMY 
HOSPITAL 


Congress should not allow the Defense De- 
fense Department to close the only modern 
and the only Army General Hospital in New 
England as it most certainly will mean that 
serious cases of the sick and injured will be 
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transferred outside of the New England area 
at an additional expense te the taxpayers as 
well as preventing visitations by his family. 
We all know that doctors have all agreed that 
one of the best medicines for the sick and 
wounded is constant visitation by members 
of his family and friends. It should also be 
pointed out that one of the most important 
fringe benefits for servicemen is medical care 
for himself and his dependents. (The mo- 
rale factor is most important for reenlistment 
purposes.) 

The Army’s purpose for wanting to close 
the hospital is not for economy reasohs but 
is for the principal purpose of converting the 
beautiful hospital into a factory for the New 
England Division of Engineers. While it is 
true that such a transfer would create more 
jobs and effect a better economy for the city 
of Waltham, we must ever be mindful of the 
needs of the men who are devoting them- 
selves to the defense of the United States. If 
this hospital is converted to a factory, it can 
never be practically converted back to a hos- 
pital in the event of mobilization. 

The Army admits that they will convert 
the hospital to a factory for the engineers 
and yet they have more than adequate space 
to transfer the function of the engineers to 
the Boston Army Base which is located in the 
Boston waterfront industrial area. The main 
reason the Army will not use this space is 
due to the fact that they do not like to have 
more than one command at the same base. 
Ridiculous as this may seem, it is, how- 
ever, true. 

It has been said that the hospital is not 
needed now because the Congress passed the 
medical care bill. The medical care bill was 
not a cure-all. Due to redtape and the fact 
that the bill does not include the hospitali- 
zation of military personnel or retired mili- 
tary personnel, the Murphy Army Hospital, 
as well as all other military hospitals, have 
shown a marked increase in hospitalizations 
since its passage. Dependents must also use 
the military hospitals due to the fact that 
the medicare bill does not allow for out- 
patient services and it creates certain hard- 
ships on enlisted men’s dependents who must 


other station-type dispensaries can prop- 
erly care for serious cases such as general 
operations and certain types of diseases. 
The Chelsea Naval Hospital which is lo- 
cated but a few miles from Boston could be 
recommended as the answer to future care 
for military personnel. However, this hos- 
pital which is over 120 years old, located 
in the midst of a heavy industrial area which 
includes a surrounding of chemical plants, 
coal plants, oil storages, junk yards, and 
incinerators, has been having troubles of 
its own with a reduced budget and a full 
patient load, that it could not possibly 
handle all of the other military services here 
in New England. It might be pointed out 
that this hospital might in the future coni- 
bine with the Army and build additional 
space at Waltham and then have a com- 
bined Army and Navy hospital that can ade- 
quately take care of the needs of the New 
England military area. 

In summation to use a trite but neverthe- 
less true ee 
general hospital would be 
that may backfire 
at a time when we are 


pinch pennies on an institution that can 
save American lives and save many 
civilian lives in the future undated atomic 
warfare? 
IMPORTANT NOTE 
Of primary concern is the fact that the 
Murphy Army Hospital is outside the main 
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target area of military installations in the 
Boston area. The Chelsea Naval Hospital 
is in this target area as well as all other 
major hospitals (civilian). In the event of 
enemy attack, it might very well be, that 
the Murphy Army Hospital will be the only 
general hospital capable of taking care of 
wounded military and civilians. This one 
fact alone is more than sufficient to require 
the continued operation of the Murphy 
Army Hospital. 





Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
letter I have received from Mr. Lars 
Nelson, master of the Washington State 
Grange. ‘ 

Mr. Nelson is to be righly compli- 
mented for his logical and concise pre- 
sentation of the argument for a high, 
multipurpose dam at Hells Canyon. I 
am sure my colleagues will be interested 
in seeing this expression of the case for 
the high dam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows> 





May 22, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry M. Jackson, 
Senate Office Building, 


objective involves multipurpose dam instal- 
lations such as high Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, the largest tributary * the 
Columbia. 

The Columbia River is the second lecpust 
river in the Nation. Its annual delivered 


flow into the Pacific Ocean is 5 times the ~ 


annual flow of the Missouri and 9 times 
the annual flow of the Colorado. Unlike 


There is—if completely developed —in our 
region a potential of 47 million acre-feet of 


: “The great corporations 


Today we must be alert and no less vigilant 
in the protection of our water resources. 
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The generative capacity of the Nation is 3; 
percent private and 15 percent public. - 
We have joined other resource groups ty, 
keep private monopoly from partial waste. 
ful development of one of our last large 
multipurpose dam sites om our continent 
The high dam means the equivalent o; 
70,000 jobs for our region. We have faceq 
misrepresentation and overwhelming odds. 
It means 3-mill Federal power as com. 
pared with 7-mill private. The = eco. 
nomics of the situation are compelling 
Frankly, in seeking Federal authorization we 
are asking a loan to the region which yi|) 
be répaid with interest. Our BPA is now 
$77 million ahead of payoff schedules. The 
past year from power sales BPA paid into 
the Treasury $60,992,623, of which $5,949. 
412 was profit. From its inception to June 
30, 1956, BPA received $462,800,000 in rey. 
enues, which are accounted for as follows: 


Operation and maintenance... $123, 500, 000 


Depreciation —....._-......-..... 101, 300, 000 
Ge neceannnsesa anew = 137,'700, 000 
Miscellaneous shittspekn amass ~ 1, 500, 000 
DOE PO Gran nige nine cesdinewe 98, 700, 000 


‘The net income $98,700,000 and deprecia- 
tion $101,300,000 have been applied to repay 
Federal investment in the amount of $200 
million, thus reducing overall cost in power 
investment operating dams and transmis- 
sion lines from $1,288,700,000 to $1,086,500,- 
000. This shows the fiscal picture. It does 
not show the thousands of free enterprise, 
small and large business units and farms 
established as a result or the millions paid 
to State and Federal Governments by crea- 
tion of new and expanded tax bases for all 
tax purposes. 

When we began the fight in our State in 
the 1920's, electricity had limited usage and 
sold at 16 cents a kilowatt-hour; now it has 
unlimited usage and sells for 1 cent per 
kilowatt-hour in many of our county and 
city municipals. Private power, too, has 
benefited with low-cost power available and 
plenty of competition. As a result, they have 
the lowest rates in the Nation here. When 
we launched our power efforts, agriculture 
had no power on our farms—today, thanks to 
our’ county municipals (PUD’s) and REA’, 
preference customers of BPA (federally gen- 
erated power), our farms are 100 percent elec- 
trified with power and service at cost. 

Senate bill 555, providing Federal authori- 
zation of high Hells Canyon Dam is before 
the Senate for action this May. You may 
raise the question, “What about flooding out 
the low or three dam sites and consequent 
loss?” Well, alternate proposals pushed by 
both P. N. P. C. (Pacific Northwest Power 
Combine), and Department of the Interior 
provide for such flooding. Far better to take 
a@ small loss initially than to sustain an ir- 
reparable loss from here on out. A few years’ 
additional earnings from sale of power gen- 
erated from the high dam would offset com- 
perisation paid to Idaho Power Co. for present 
investment loss. The high dam by proper 
release of water in the low-flow season will 
firm up power on downriver installations 
to the extent of 435,000 kilowatts or a Bonne- 
ville dam without building it. 

- Our interest at the moment is to enlist 
your support to prevail upon your Senators 
to vote for the high dam when it comes to 4 
vote—possibly this May, perhaps later. Time 
is the essence—may your assistance be soon. 

In conclusion: 

1. Courts do not build dams—only Con- 
gress possesses enabling a 

2. The Corps of Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation have both issued project re- 
ports urging construction of high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

3, The Federal Power Commisison exam- 
iner found high Hells Canyon a better pro)- 
ect than the three low dams, 
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ponding capacity of less than one-half this 


1957 


4, Flood control. requires construction of 


the WEEE ested our owe atenage wilt 
eventually compel us to deal with Canada at 
a stiff price for upstream storage. 
We believe that public interest, the great- 
est good for the greatest number of people 

longest time, requires enactment of 
nigh Hells Canyon Dam legislation. We 
eae ask oa and will deeply 
ap your 

Kindest regards. 


<a 
A. Lars NELSON, 
Master, Washington State Grange, 
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Virginia Counties Approaching Debt 
Saturation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most cogent arguments in favor of enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing Federal 
assistance to the States for school-facil- 
ity construction is contained in an anal- 
ysis of the debt situation of Virginia 
counties and independent cities made by 
Virginia State Auditor J. Gordon Ben- 


nett. 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for May 8, 1957, Mr. 
Bennett has reported that Virginia’s 
counties are deeper in debt than ever 
before, and the accelerated school-build- 


factor - indebtedness. 
Mr. , the remarks attributed to 
Mr. serve to point up the find- 


classrooms. 

The news item, which is based upon 
Pp in the University of 
Virginia Letter, follows. I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

Vircinia Counties Owe ReEcorp Dests 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 7.—Virginia’s 
counties are deeper in debt Sisk Shiees doer and a 
State finance official points to the accelerated 
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crease has been the accelerated school-build- 


ing program. 

During and immediately after World War 
II, he pointed out, capital improvements were 
postponed because building ma- 
terials were not available. By the time 
materials could be obtained, needs had pyra- 
mided, the dollar had depreciated, and a 
steadily mounting debt total was the result. 

The counties expended $307,921,000, Ben- 
nett said, during the 10-year period from 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1956, for capital 
outlays. Of that amount, $241,612,000 was 
for schools. 





The Measure of Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of troublesome costs on 
everything, it is high time that someone 
take cognizance of some free services 
that have been extended to the Nation by 
radio and television. 

Prior to coming to the Congress, I was 
closely associated with radio and tele- 
vision people; and I have seen at close 
range their invaluable contribution to 
public-service projects, both local and 
national. No community ever began a 
charity drive or a civic project cam- 
paign that it did not summon the radio 
and television people. Always they have 
responded generously with free time and 
labor. Too often we accept this public 
service as a public right and give too 
little thanks to the public-spirited indi- 
viduals who make it possible. For that 
reason, I call the attention of the House 
to an editorial in Television Age, April 8, 
1957, which attempts to measure the 
immeasurable: The public service of one 
ef civilization’s great achievements— 
television. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MEASURE OF SERVICE 

In its second annual survey of public- 
service broadcasting scheduled by television 
stations and networks, this journal has 
learned that the industry continues to rate 
very high in this category of programming 
and advertising. 

Again during 1956, as in 1955, about 18 
percent of the total net time revenue has 
been devoted to public service. We hasten 


to acknowledge that a dollar bill is not a 
very good measuring stick for this kind of 
research, but it is the one currently in vogue 
among those public-welfare organizations 
employing television for such purpose. 

The real measure, of course, is found in 
results—and television may claim properly 
its share of glory along with the other media 
and with the many magnificent agencies 
which are carrying forward this work. 

It is foreseeable, now, that infantile paraly- 
sis may be stamped out. 

Recent news stories have indicated 1957 
as the turning point year in the fight against 
cancer. 

Tremendous advances have been made in 
dealing with heart disease, both in its treut- 
ment and its prevention. § 

Multiple sclerosis. Arthritis. 
ness. 


Mental ill- 
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ciples vital to the future existence of the 
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All of these are giving way to the pressure 
of public awareness and medical research. 

The media, television prominent among 
them, through the collection of funds and 
the indoctrination of the citizens at large, 
are helping in the age-old search for the 
hidden enemy, and contributing to its van- 
quishment. 

But what of the enemy now seen? The 
lad who commands his car to kill? The 
fuzzy-cheeked boy who wanders with the 
wolf-pack in shadowed streets, a switch- 
blade his sceptre of defiance? What of these 
whose name is Cain? 

It is eminently evident that television 
cannot take the place of parents, although 
it has been accused variously of neglecting 
that responsibility. 

Television, at this stage of the art’s devel- 
opment, cannot have babies nor, for that 
matter, rear them to manhood. But per- 
haps there is an assignment here for the 
medium which has contributed so richly 
to getting out the vote (a record breaker 
in 1956, which was supposed to be the year 
of apathy), fighting disease, helping in dis- 
aster, extracting blood from the general 
public, recruiting young men and women 
for the armed forces, selling bonds, and 
buying college scholarships for worthy 
young people. 

Possibly the great hope for tomorrow may 
reside more surely than we know in the 
disposition that is to be made of the young 
people who would now appear to be un- 
worthy and that here, more than in any 
other single prospect of public service, lies 
the greatest challenge to the greatest me- 
dium. 

Television has lent its powerful persua- 
sion in the battle to make the heart beat 
longer, the crippled to walk, and in urging 
the faithless toward faith. 

Can it, with professional assistance, slow 
the comets on our highways? Can it put a 
football or a baseball in the hand that 
holds a hidden weapon? Can it help the 
parents-who-are help the. parents-who-will- 
be? 

Television Age, having examined the rec. 
ord, believes it can—and has not seen the 
dollar that could measure the worth of that 
humanitarian service. 





Church Group Favors Foreign Aid As 
Vital to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a letter and supporting resolu- 
tion adopted by the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
BUFFALO AND ErRIe CouNTY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 23, 1957. 
The Honorable EpMunp P. Rapwan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: In the light of the particular 
congressional situation, I am glad to reit- 
erate the position of the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County concerning an action which has ai- 
ready been comniunicated to you: 

“Since we are in accord with the spirit of 
the President’s second inaugural address in 
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of these stated propositions is of such impor- 
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which he took the unusual course of deal- 
ing mainly with world affairs and set forth 
the responsibility of our Nation to the rest 
of the world in economic, technical, and 
other assistance and since we believe that 
our country in its abundance has a Christian 
responsibility in granting to nations in need 
technical and economic aid and hoping that 
such economic assistance programs would be 
related primarily to economic and social 
need and opportunity rather than to polit- 
ical security considerations and to be ad- 
ministered separately from military assist- 
ance programs; 

“Resolved, That we, the program board of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County, support the President in his con- 
structive foreign economic aid program and 
urge that the full amount needed for for- 
eign economic aid remain in the United 
States budget, believing that any curtail- 
ment is detrimental to world peace. 

“We, also, urge that in the interest of 
strengthening world community, long-range 
basic economic development programs be as- 
sured through the use of international agen- 
cies, especially the United Nations.” 

Sincerely yours, 
HarLan M. Frost, 
Executive Secretary. 





Rural Areas Need Assistance on 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to point out 
to my colleagues that the farm people 
of the Nation are in need of assistance 
in the field of need for classroom con- 
struction. s 

I wish to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial from the May issue 
of the Missouri Farmer that reaches 
150,000 farm families, and sets forth 
many specific instances where Missouri 
school districts are unable to finance 
their school building needs from their 
limited. assessments, bond limitations, 
and levies. 

The editorial follows: 

Rurat Areas NEED ASSISTANCE ON EDUCATION 

Why be so finicky about Federal aid to 
education? 

What is new about Federal assistance to 
local communities for educational purposes? 
It has been going on a long time—it is older 
than the Constitution. 

The Northwest Ordinance passed back in 
1785 provided that every 16th section of land 
would go for maintenance of public schools. 

Hundreds of schools were built in Mis- 
souri with WPA funds during the depression 
and the Federal Government has not inter- 
fered with the curriculum. 

The county extension agent is a teacher. 
He gets the majority of his salary from the 
Federal Government and is not dominated 
from Washington. 

Like the county agent, the vocational agri- 
cultural departments receive Federal aid— 
though to a smaller degree. Vo-Ag in- 
structors with many years of service main- 
tain they've never had the Federal Govern- 
ment interfere with their teaching program. 
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A review of the tax structure of three 
major agencies of government might explain 
the opposition to Federal aid to education— 
what the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce calls Federal intervention into educa- 
tion. 

Local governments rely on the property 
tax for the majority of their income. This 
hits farmers hardest. The assessor is more 
apt to overlook a bond than he is a tractor. 

Now let us take the case of the man who 
pays 25 percent down on a farm. He pays 
the property tax but does he own the farm— 
or does the bank? In 1955 the. total farm 
indebtedness amounted to $18 billion—a debt 
on which farmers were paying the property 
tax. 

State governments, for the most part, de- 
pend on the sales tax for the majority of 
their income. An old-age pensioner in Mis- 
souri, with no other income, might live on 
$49.70 a month but when he buys a loaf of 
bread he pays as much sales tax on that loaf 
of bread as the richest man in town. 

The Federal Government receives the bulk 
of its tax dollar from income taxes. Income 
taxes are based on the ability to pay. In the 
past few years farmers have not been hit 
very hard by the income tax—because their 
income has been very meager. 

Could it be that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the stooge organiza- 
tions that front for them in other areas 
have a selfish interest? zs 

Many business leaders do not share the 
opinion of the United States chamber. Eric 
Johnson, a former president of the chamber, 
for examples favors Federal aid to the 
schools. He, like many other enlightened 
businessmen, is not trying to shoulder the 
people least able to pay with the entire 
burden of educating the Nation’s youth. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft remarked: 
“Abraham Lincoln said that this Nation was 
@edicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. If we wish to assure 
equality of opportunity to all the children 
born in the United States, we cannot ques- 
tion the policy of Federal aid to education.” 

Cc. L. Burger, superintendent of schools at 
Washington, Mo., wrote in National Educa- 
tional Journal of April 1948 about returning 
to Huntsville for the 20th anniversary of 
the high school class of 1927. “It was reveal- 
ing to see how many of these tes have 
moved away from the school district in 
which they received their education,” Berger 
explained. 

“Thirteen of the 37 graduates, or 35 per- 
cent, are now living in the 10 States of Mich- 


vania and Kentucky. Nineteen others, or 
51 percent, have moved to other Missouri 
towns. Only 5, or less than 14 percent, now 
live in their home district,” Burger con- 
tinued. 

“A check made in 1946 of the present place 
of residence of the members of the class of 

«1940 of the Washington, Mo., High School 
revealed that after 6 years only 25 percent 
of the graduates are living in the district,” 
Burger pointed out. 

Does this migration of graduates suggest 
that education is a national problem? Ig- 
norance is no respecter of State lines. Kan- 
sas the Missouri farm boy, who moves 
to Wichita to work in an aircraft factory, to 
be educated. 

One teacher said, “the smarter they are 
the quicker they leave home and the farther 
away they go.” Is rural America subsidizing 
the cities by ed the boys and girls 
only to have the cities the ad of 
their education? aw oe 

Where do Missouri graduates go? The 
No. 2 man in the Ford Motor Co. is Earnest 
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Breech of Lebanon. The chairman of. t). 
board of tle American Telephone & Teje. 
graph Co. is Cleo F. Craig of Rich Hi) 
Prom Princeton came Mervin J. Kelly, presj- 
dent of Bell Laboratories. In the field 
medicine there is Howard A. Rusk—a Brook. 
field boy. Does not the Federal Government 
have a responsibility to see that this source 
of national leadership is not dried up” 

In each high school there are found teach. 
ers that take pride in following the careers 
of “their boys and girls.” Some of these 
beloved teachers were contacted to find out 
what has happened to the class of 1946, 
class graduated long enough to have their 
roots firmly established. 

Cassville had 63 graduates in the 1945 
class. Only 19 are now located in the yj- 
cinity of Cassville. 

Of the 52 graduates of Lexington High 
School only 17 are living in Lexington. Nine 
out of a class of 35 are living in Slater. Ff 
Dorado Springs graduated 27 girls and 15 
boys in the class of 1946—a total of 42. Four 
boys and 11 girls are still in the community. 
Eight of the 27 graduates of Gallatin High 
School are living in the community. 

The 55 graduates of the class of 1946 at 
Boonville are scattered all over the world. 
Only 16 are living around Boonville. The 
farthest away is a merchant on Okinawa. 
Six are in the armed services, one at least 
is a career aviator. 

The Missouri Constitution was amended 
in 1952 to increase the bonding capacity of 
school districts from 5 to 10 percent of as- 
sessed valuation. While this is relatively 
high among the States, many districts are 
yet unable to properly house their school- 
children, 

A complete new high school plant would 
provide the Louisiana School District, for 
instance, with sufficient housing facilities to 
take care of its immediate needs. But, such 
a plant would cost approximately $600,000 
while the free bonding capacity of the dis- 
trict is only slightly over $200,000. 

Salem needs to spend between $650,000 and 
$700,000 on high school and elementary 
facilities. By voting bonds in the maximum 
amount, only $300,000 can be obtained. 
Salem is now holding some classes in busi- 
ness buildings down town—one, an old pro- 
duce house, has been named the chicken 
coop by students. 

The vocational agriculture classes at Doni- 
phan are held in the basement of the 
armory. The school district has recently 
voted bonds to the maximum extent of its 
capacity. Money will be used for construct- 
ing elementary school facilities and a voca- 
tional agriculture .shop. The district is 
badly in need of a completely new high 
school building large enough to accommo- 
date 600 pupils. Such a building would 
cost $600,000, but it is mot possible for the 
district to now raise any money from bonds. 
The freshman high school class next year 
will number 170 as compared with 110 this 
year. 

Poplar Bluff is using basements of store 
buildings with no natural light for class- 
rooms. In January 1956 it was estimated 
Poplar Bluff needed $2,550,000 to build 
and equip needed school facilities. The 
district had at that time a free bonding 
capacity of less than $100,000. The present 
high school was erected in 1898 with an 
addition built in 1902. 

At Sikeston more than 800 elementary 
pupils are attending classes in 24 rooms con- 
verted from frame barracks buildings c- 
quired from an Air Force training base. They 
need a new senior high school building that 
would cost from $1,200,000 to $2,500,000. The 
free capacity of the district is now 
considerably less than a third of this amount. 

At Ava it is estimated that not less tha 
$600,000 should be spent by the district to 
bring the school plant facilities up to an ac- 
ceptable standard. The district has free 
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ponding capacity of less than one-half this 


of 
the Missouri White House Conference on 
Education. The most important conclusions 
of the study are as follows: 

“Tt appears from the survey that approx- 
imately 8,000 additional classrooms will be 
needed by 1960 to replace obsolete facilities 
and to provide for increased enrollments re- 
quiring @& capital outlay expenditure of 
about $185 million. Can the school districts 
of Missouri meet these needs? Many can, but 
some cannot. Of the 584 districts report- 
ing, 213, or 36.5 percent indicated that they 
do not and would not, under present limita- 
tions, have sufficient bonding capacity to 
provide satisfactory housing for the children 
who will be in their schools in 1960.” 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the question of Federal aid to education 
being pressured for favorable action by 
the Congress, I wish to insert in the 
RecorD a part of a release sent to me by 
the Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to the preservation of Ameri- 
canism. I believe this article states facts 
which should be brought to the attention 
not only of every Member of the Con- 
gress, but of everyone interested in pre- 
serving the freedoms of our school sys- 
tem and in keeping the control of 
education in the hands of local com- 
munities and the States. 

The children of today are the citizens 
of tomorrow and they are the ones who 
will direct the course of our Nation. I 
believe it is vitally necessary to the sur- 
vival of our free way of life that their 
minds not be placed under the super- 
vision and control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and Government aid always 
means Federal control. Some of the 
dangers inherent in such a step are set 
forth in this article, and I don’t think 
anyone wants to set up such an unneces- 
sary program, once the facts are known. 
The article follows: 

Peprerat Arp TO EpvUcaTION 
To the Peoples’ Representatives in Congress: 

Now, again, and even more grave than 
any heretofore, there exists and is pending 
in the very Halls of the Congress, the place of 
the daily workshop of the elected Represent - 
atives of our people, a grave threat to the 
existence of our liberties and freedoms es- 
tablished by the founders of this Republic. 
This is a new but insidious danger which 
has emerged from the movement called Fed- 
eral aid ‘education, which, until lately, 
had not appeared possible. As have other 
recent insidious socialistic movements, this 
appears under the false guise of the ad- 
vancement of the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, whereas in truth and 
fact it can—will or would—lead and doubt- 
less is Intended to lead to less 
than Federal control of the educational 
Processes of our young, « result that would 
certainly lead to the destruction of prit- 
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ciples vital to the future existence of the 
American way of life. 

Hence, this organization and all of its 
members, jointly, and wholly created for and 
devoted to nonpartisan efforts to advance 
and preserve Americanism and the promul- 
gation and maintenance of the essential 
principles of constitutional Government, 
after and upon mature and unbiased con- 
sideration, are compelled to definitely ob- 
ject to and oppose any action by our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress granting or author- 
izing any so-called Federal aid to educa- 
tion, whether as proposed im any bill now 
or hereafter brought before the Congress. 
Some of the fundamental reasons for our 
position and objection are the following: 

1. Such Federal aid is not necessary. 

2. Such Federal aid is not desirable. 

3. There is not a single State in the Union 
that is not financially better off than the 
United States. 

4. There is not a single State that is not 
better able to pay the expense of the edu- 
cation of its youth than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Such Federal aid is unlawful because 
not authorized by but contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

6. The so-called Federal aid is, in fact, no 
aid at all. 

7. No such aid has been requested by any 
State or the citizens of any State. 

8. No State has shown or claimed its in- 
ability to provide for its own educational 
facilities and activities. 

9. No taxpayer group, chamber of com- 
merce, or board of education from any State, 
county, town, or city has appeared to request 
such Federal aid. 

10. The several States, individually or col- 
lectively, are, of their own accord and un- 
aided, already providing greater educational 
facilities, and at less expense, than would 
result from the or any such Federal aid 
program now proposed. 

11. A majority of State governors, in re- 
cent conference, expressed fear that the 
Federal Government would encroach upon 
the State’s handling of their schools; they 
also opposed “any plan not first referred to 
the State’s officials or representatives, of 
their need and of the States’ incapacity to 
meet their needs.” They also held that “if 
any field of government is directly within 
the province of the State and locality, it is 
that of education; that local government is 
doomed if it surrenders this responsibility.” 

12. The unequaled and unprecedented 
progress of this Nation is a result of the 
combined strength, powers, and efforts of 
the limited powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment combined with the sovereign powers 
of the 48 individual States. Therefore, the 
invasion by the Federal Government of any 
of the public prerogatives, powers or privi- 
leges granted to or possesseg@ by the several 
States constitutes a weakening of the fabric 
of our systems of constitutional government. 

13. The invasion by the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of education is bound 
to level down and reduce the field to a gen- 
eral routine, thereby destroying the indi- 
vidual element of competition among the 
several States in their scholastic systems. 

14. The history of the educational, social 
and economic trends, as recorded and em- 
blazoned upon the minds of the people dur- 
ing the last 25 years, not only does not 
justify but actually forbids the placing of 
the educational training of our future citi- 
zens under the control and guidance of a 
Federal bureaucracy, away from local envi- 
ronment, which such action would accom- 
plish. 

We respectfully submit that it should not 
be necessary to either substantiate or stress 
the persuasive importance of the foregoing 
stated propositions, especially to the Mem- 
bers of an enlightened Congres;. We like- 
wise submit that the combined significance 
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of these stated propositions is of such impor- 
tance to the combined constituencies of the 
Members of Congress as to warrant, even 
command, attention commensurate with the 
gravity and significance of the entire proj- 
ect and to warrant, if need be, a searching 
investigation in the public interest of all the 
aspects of the subject matter before any 
Member of Congress subscribes to any such 
project, for the purpose of which investiga- 
tion your body is thoroughly equipped. And 
that such an investigation is required has 
clearly been made apparent by competent 
testimony of the former Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Hobby, on April 30, 1954, and March 
29, 1955. Also, by the incompetent and er- 
roneous report of Secretary Folsom who, in 
February 1957, has projected himself into 
the matter on behalf of the promoters of 
the project of Federal aid. These, with the 
admitted incompetence of the school facili- 
ties survey conducted under Public Law 815, 
beginning in 1950 and ending in 1954, which 
cost the taxpayers $1,800,262.28 and the 
States $2,187,801.26, serve as additional evi- 
dence of what may be expected when a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy takes Over. 

There is, however, available competent and 
persuasive proof for the above-quoted objec- 
tions to the proposition of Federal aid to 
schools bill, a portion of which is here cited 
for ready reference, without regard to the 
order in which presented: 

Roger A. Freeman, who was appointed to 
serve on two presidential commissions to 
study the fiscal capacities of the States to 


* meet their school needs, made this statement 


about the current Federal aid to schools bill 
whiche will come up soon in the 85th 
Congress: 

“What we are faced with is not a Federal 
school construction aid program, but the 
first and fateful step in the nationalization 
of the public schools. 

* : . 7 + 

“*To few people realize the effect which 
the entry of the National Government into 
the educational system would have, not only 
upon our schools, but upon the continued 
existence of the Federal system. 

“Our schools are the last great bulwark of 
State and local autonomy. They should so 
remain. If the schools fall to Federal in- 
fluence, they will set the pattern for more 
and more powers to go to Washington until 
our States are left empty shells and remind- 
ers of what was once a great Federal union 
of sovereign States.’ 

“Beyond a shadow of doubt, the Founding 
Fathers held edcuation to be a responsibility 
of the States, the communities, and the par- 
ents. This belief is firmly embedded in 
American tradition and has hardly been 
questioned in more than a century and a 
halt.” 

Roger Freeman directed the research for 
the Education Committee of the President's 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions, which made an exhaustive survey and 
then reported: 

“We have not been able to find a State 
which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system * * * Federal aid is 
not necessary, either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities. 

“From 1900 to 1955 public school enroll- 
ment doubled—but school operating costs 
multiplied 43 times. 

“School funds have increased faster than 
enrollment, faster than prices and other 
public services. 

“In 1900 school funds equaled 114 percent 
of national income—in 1955, they equaled 
4 percent. 

“The number of teachers has risen faster 
in the United States than the number of 
pupils—here’s national average: In 1900, 
there was 1 teacher to 37 pupils; in 1955, 
there wis 1 teacher to 27 pupils.” 
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The following 1s quoted from the Fact 
Finder of January 1957: “Over a year ago 
the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, E. Smythe Gambrell, declared his be- 
lief that ‘Federal aid’ to the public schools 
would ultimately bring the destruction of 
freedom to this country—that it would be 
nothing short of a national calamity for the 
public schools to become dependent upon 
Federal aid. The president of the Confer- 
ence of Chiefs Justices of the States, Justice 
William Duckworth, also expressed his fear 
that the expansion of Federal powers in so- 
cial and economic fields through grants in 
aid threaten our constitutional form of 
government.” 

In his Foreword to Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, by Roger A. Freeman, Luther A. Weigle, 
dean emeritus of Yale University Divinity 
School, on November 1, 1955, stated: “Federal 
control of education, at any level, would be 
calamitous. The local control of education 
is not only in accord with out Constitution 
and our established policy; it is fundamental 
to the American type of democracy. ‘More 
than any other activity,’ said the president 
of one of our great State universities, ‘edu- 
cation calls for adaptation to local needs, 
and a sense of local responsibility, for its 
successful prosecution.’ ” 

Nicholas Murray Butler states this on the 
subject: 

“There is not enough money in the United 
States, even if every dollar of it were .ex- 
pended upon education, to produce, through 
Federal authority, or through what is naively 
called cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States, educational 
results that would be at all comparable with 
those that have been already reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown 
up among us. 

“A school system that grows naturally in 
response to the needs and ambitions’ of a 
hundred thousand different communities will 
be a better school system than any which 
can be imposed upon those localities by the 
aid of grants of public money from the Fed- 
eray Treasury, accompanied by Federal regu- 
lations, Federal inspections, Federal reports, 
and Federal uniformities.” 


Permanent United Nations Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article by 
Thomas J. Hamilton in the New York 
Times of May 26, 1957, entitled “UNEF 
Revives Talk of a Permanent Force”: 
UNEF Revives TALK OF A PERMANENT FORCE— 

Irs Limtrep Success IN MAINTAINING QUIET 

ON EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI BorDER PROMPTS CALL 

FOR More Stupy—Past Errorts ARE RE- 

VIVED 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

The United Nations Security Council, for 
the second time in less than a month, has 
complained, and ended up by doing nothing, 
about the document under which Colonel 
Nasser says that he will operate the Suez 
Canal. Egyptian ownership and control have 
thus been confirmed beyond any doubt. 

Except for the presence of the United Na- 
tions emergency force on the soil of Egypt, 
the status quo ante bellum has in fact been 
completely restored. Thus far, however, the 
emergency force is providing a useful factor 
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in keeping things quiet. As long as it is at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, Colonel 
Nasser does not have the physical means 
to reimpose his blockade against Israeli ship- 
ping in the gulf—whatever he does in the 
Suez Canal. 

And although Dag Hammarskjold promptly 
handed over the administration of the Gaza 
strip to Egypt, the very presence of the 
United Nations contingent is a stabilizing 
influence. Certainly it deserves part of the 
credit for the fact that Egypt has not started 
up the raids on Israel again. 

RELATIVE SUCCESS 

This success, although still highly rela- 
tive, is a bright contrast to the United 
Nations record on Hungary. It has led some 
champions of the United Nations to insist 
that the emergency force should be made 
permanent. 

With one notable exception, previous ef- 
forts to endow the United Nations organiza- 
tion with the means of backing up its reso- 
lutions have failed. The possibility of a 
permanent force of 5,000 or 6,000 soldiers, 
already organized under a single commander, 
is very tempting. 

The attempt to place military forces at 
the disposal of the Security Council, as pro- 
vided in the charter, ended in failure 10 
years ago. The uniting-for-peace resolution 
program, under which such forces could have 
been employed by the General Assembly, if 
the veto prevented the Security Council 
from acting, became a dead letter in 1954. 

Nevertheless, military force was used by 
the United Nations, for the first time in the 
history of the international organization, to 
repel the Communist aggression against 
South Korea. However, the United States 
was in charge, whereas the Secretary General, 
subject to the ambiguous resolutions of the 
Assembly, commands the emergency force 
sent to Egypt. 

MAKEUP OF FORCES 


A more fundamental difference in the ob- 
jectives of the two United Nations armies is 
discernible from the contrast in their mem- 
bership. 

The bronze plaque at United Nations head- 
quarters which pays tribute to the 16 nations 
that defends South Korea lists the following: 
’ Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

In contrast, the 10 countries that have 
been allowed to supply contingents for the 
emergency force in the Middle East are: 
Brazil, Colombia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia. Other Asian countries, such as Pak- 
istan, which in Colonel Nasser’s view were 
identified with the West, were rejected on 
the ground that they did not have the right 
kind of troops. 

As the first list shows, the Korean war 
was fought by a coalition consisting basically 
of the United States and its principal allies 
in Europe, in the British Commonwealth and 
the Far East. Colombia was the only one 
of the Latin American countries that finally 
heeded Washington’s appeals and sent troops. 

The great powers were wisely excluded from 
the emergency force in the Middle East. 
Britain and France had attacked Egypt, and 
inclusion of the United States would have 
made it difficult to exclude the Soviet Union. 

Canada and Colombia are the only mem- 
bers of the United Nations who sent troops 
to both Korea and Egypt, and the Canadian 

in the emergency force--thanks to 
Colonel Nasser’s objections—have been con- 
fined almost entirely to administrative duties 
in Egypt. Otherwise the emergency force is 
made up of Asian neutralists and the more 
pronounced anti-colonial countries of West- 


ern Europe. 
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NO FIGHTING INTENDED 


The emergency force, for that matter. Was 
never supposed to do any fighting and Was 
merely intended to take over after the fight. 
ing had been stopped. 

Apart from the difference in function. the 
motives of the governments contributing to 
the two forces was similar. In each case 
there was a desire to help bring about , 
cease-fire in accordance with the charter. 

But it would be idle to ignore the fact 
that some of the contingents in the Midqj. 
East seem to reflect their governments’ gj;. 
like of the colonial powers more than thei; 
dislike of aggression as such. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, author oy 
the resolution under which Mr. Hammar. 
skjold organized the emergency force, ex. 
amines the problem in the current issue o; 
the quarterly Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Pearson pays tribute to the devotion 
energy and intelligence of the Secretary Gen. 
eral and his assistants. He believes that 
plans should be started now for the possible 
creation of another jorce, not to fight, by; 
to insure that fighting would not be r. 
sumed. . 

To that end, Mr. Pearson would ask 3]! 
member governments, still excluding the 
great powers, if they would be willing to 
provide contigents in the future. He would 
provide Mr. Hammarskjold with a permanent 
military adviser and a small staff. 

PEARSON SUGGESTION 


Mr. Pearson offers the practicularly valu. 
able suggestion that Mr. Hammarskjold now 
draw up model agreements on the financial, 
administrative and legal procedures that 
would govern the operations of any future 
peace supervision force. 

The absence of such agreement is respon- 
sible for the uncertainty, more than 6 
months after its taking up its duties, about 
the functioning of the Emergency Force in 
Egypt. 

No one knows to this day whether Mr, 
Pearson was right in his original statement 
last fall about the operations of the force. 
It was his view at that time that, once Egypt 
gave her consent to the stationing of the 
force on Bgyptian territory, the United Na- 
tions alone should decide what the {force 
would do. 

The possibility of creating another such 
force will depend upon the success of the 
present experiment, and in particular upon 
whether Egypt allows it to remain until! some 
approach to stability in the Middle East is 
obtained, 


Progress of Maine Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp excerpts from a speech made 
by my twin brother, Smith McIntire, of 
Perham, Maine, before a recent session 
of the New Hampshire Potato Associa- 
tion, in Concord in that State: 

PROGRESS OF MAINE AGRICULTURE 

Progress in agriculture, as in industry, 
comes through the continuous sifting and 
refining of answers to that, at the 
time, seemed insurmountable to most indi- 
viduals involved. The Maine potato indus- 
try, like that of many other States, is mak- 
ing progress and there is much more in sight. 
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growers have been able to stand the 
ot alt Gen @ price that is often paid. 
Jn Maine we have decided that no indi- 
vidual has the right to market culls and 
small seed potatoes and damage the reputa- 
tion of our industry. So we have adopted 
a order to require a small minority 
to conform to the wishes of the majority with 
to the quality of potatoes shipped. 
We think that consumers want potatoes of 
good and that they don’t want mini- 
mum sizes below 24%, inches. 

we have done something about it. That 
"ae are moving, or being pushed, into 
fewer and more modern packing facilities. 
There is one farmer group that has developed 
its own packing facility and markets its pack 
steadily out the season. Growers 
participate in a monthly pool involving one 
seventh of their crop each month. 

Maine growers are changing their think- 
ing the potato seed business. 
Once it was enough to produce good certified 
seed and nearly all sizes went into the bag. 
We now have our State seed farm and Florida 
test programs to help those growers who 
want to keep their lots not just good, but 


nearly ect. 

We oe sepeiy moving into a strip deal 
in which only sizes below 2% inches go for 
seed while the larger sizes go for table stock. 
This is seedman getting the 
small stock that he has always wanted; the 
housewife getting the larger sizes she prefers. 

I believe that Maine’s marketing pattern 
will tend toward a two-way stretch deal. 
We will attempt to market some of our crop 
early and late. Im years of heavy-supply we 
will more systematically move into the No- 
vember and December market and we will 
market more in late May, June, and perhaps 
July. Our experience has been that when 
we work hard to clear up a bad supply situ- 
ation early, our southern friends reap the 
reward and increase their acreage. In this 
situation, for Maine appears to sug- 
gest the need for always having a portion of 
its best potatoes for the June market. 

Before I leave the marketing aspects of 
this industry, let me comment regarding 
futures trading in potatoes. We have had 
futures trading in potatoes for many years, 
but only recently has it become significant. 
It has grown up rapidly and, like the young 
town bully, it has needed a working over 
to instill into this program some appreci- 
ation of the facts of life. 

I have sat with the higher administrative 
and supervisory brass involved in this trad- 
ing program and have gained the impression 
that they have had the same disregard for 
the welfare of the community and the indi- 
vidual that. is characteristic of most gam- 
bling-house operators. 

We have made some progress by using 
public pressure, in improving this situation. 
Putting this in the spotlight has 
made it possible for Government enforce- 
ment agencies to see some things that were 
not clear before. The result has been some 
convictions, and the operators now know 
that the house must be kept orderly enough 
to avoid public scorn. 

Let me touch upon the general agricul- 
tural by saying that in this friend- 
ly business of competing with each other 
we are making an industry that, with a con- 
tinually decreasing labor force and with de- 
creasing acres, is feeding our Nation’s rap- 
idly increasing population better. We are 
not enjoying financial reward for the job 
we are doing. 

There is no area of our economy that has 
so much moral right to a fair share of the 
Nation's prosperity as have farmers because 
= and eo food is the first need 

healthy happy people and nation. 
Our population is growing rapidly while our 
farm numbers are decreasing so the depend- 
ence of this essential item is resting upon 
fewer people, 
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Our position is strong basically because 
we, as growers, have this item—food—that 
others cannot get along without. Normally 
our trading position should be excellent be- 
cause we have what they must buy. 

There are two basic weaknesses in our 
trading position and we have permitted their 
influence to predominate. First, we are at 
the end of the line, Whether it is the front 
or the tail end can be argued. Nevertheless, 
having failed by producing and talking sur- 
plus, the farmer now accepts what there is 
left, which to me is the tail end. 

The trade starts at the consuming end, 
with the retailers, the laborers, the trans- 


‘porters, the brokers, the container manutfac- 


turers, and others all taking their costs plus 
a profit. The balance the grower receives 
more as a donation from society than as a 
price for his labor and an earning on his 
investment. In no way does he reflect his 
increased costs, but accepts what others give 
him and perhaps asks his Government to add 
a little now and then. He does not demand 
a 7, then a 15-percent increase in prices as 
the railroads have recently done, or a mini- 
mum hourly wage. He pays for these in- 
creases because he is at the whip end of the 
line, and when there is an adequate food 
supply these costs are deducted from farm 
prices. = 

The second basic weakness is that farm 
people have a love of individual freedom and 
initiative, a respect for the rights of others, 
and an abhorrence of violence that prevents 
them from using the mass pressure tactics, 
that labor and other segments of our econ- 
omy have so effectively used to gain their 
present preferred place in the economic sun. 

In conclusion let me say that we are mak- 
ing progress in the Maine potato industry. 
It is all we know and we look to the day 
when we can again have the income to make 
other improvements that we believe are 
good. We are trying, within our concept of 
right, to learn ways in which we too can 
have a recognized place in the economy of 
this wonderful country of ours, and the de- 
gree of financial security that society consid- 
ers essential for other groups. 





Memorial Day, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as Me- 
morial Day approaches, it is well for us 
to pause and reflect on just what this day 
means. Of course, Memorial Day means 
parades, displays of the flag, end patri- 
otic speeches. But its real significance— 
that of pausing to pay homage to those 
who gave so much to preserve our way of 
life in America’s hours of greatest peril— 
must not be overlooked. 

A fine editorial concerning the broader 
meaning of Memorial Day has been writ- 
ten by Andrew D. Wolfe, able editor of 
the Brighton-Pittsford Post, East Roch- 
ester Herald, and Penfield Republican, 
weekly newspapers in my district. In 
particular, Mr. Wolfe points out how 
important it is that we not lose sight of 
the lessons of that most tragic of all 
wars, the Civil War. Under leave previ- 
ously granted, I insert this editorial at 
this point in the Recorp: 

MemortaL Dar, 1957 

A few months ago, Life magazine ran an 

article on the revival of interest in the Civil 
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War, citing the tremendous number of his- 
torical and fictional accounts of the war 
which now are appearing. 

We are told that each year at least 100 
major works on Civil War subjects are ap- 
pearing, and that the pace is expected to be 
stepped up as the centennial years in the 
early 1960’s approach. 

And last week when President Eisenhower 
and General Montgomery toured the battle- 
field at Gettysburg, newspapers all over the 
world carried their comments on the general- 
ship of Lee and Meade. 

All this interest is to the good, we think, 
as long as people don’t start thinking of the 
war exclusively as an historical pageant, or 
a military drama. 

No other event in American history has the 
dramatic fascination of the Civil War. No 
one has quite put their finger on the reasons 
for this, although it must be due in part to 
the role the war played in welding the sea- 
board colonies of 1775 into the Continental 
Nation of 1875. It is sufficient to say that 
the war has become the Nation’s great folk 
saga. 

This is fine, we think, so long as we don’t 
lose sight of the fact that this drama was 
played out by flesh-and-blood individuals, 
that the Union and Confederate soldiers, and 
their families were very real individuals, who 
faced up to a situation demanding extraordi- 
nary fortitude. 

Meade and Lee at Gettysburg, or Stonewall 
Jackson's bitterly ironical death after Chan- 
cellorsville, or the sordid drama of Ander- 
sonville, or Grant plunging unflinchingly for 
Richmond in 1864, you can name a thousand 
dramatic incidents and still be just starting. 

But we think that on Memorial Day as one 
watches the little flags wave over the now-old 
graves, one should think of the individuals 
who went out from Monroe County, of the 
decisions they made, and how their families 
lived with the results of those decisions, 
sometimes for a generation or more. 


There is a lesson of courage and determi- 
nation and patriotism in these unsung lives 
that is the most important legacy of the 
war, and one we should keep close to the 
surface of our minds as we watch the flags 
go by on Memorial Day. 





Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Armeni- 
ans are one of the oldest people in known 
history. They can trace their national 
origin to some 3,000 years. In their an- 
cient mountainland, the traditional Gar- 
den of Eden nestled under the towering 
Mount Ararat, they maintained their in- 
dependence for centuries before the dis- 
covery of America. And when Asiatic 
invaders put an end to their national in- 
dependence, they managed to maintain 
their communal and spiritual independ- 
ence wherever they happened to be. 
Armenia was ravaged and ruined and 
divided among its conquerors, and during 
all that time Armenians lived with the 
hope of regaining their ancient home- 
land. In the course of centuries they 
endured all kinds of hardships and suf- 
fered much. Early in World War I 
wholesale massacres carried out by the 
Turks came perilously close to extermi- 
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nating them. At the end of that war, 
however, the surviving Armenians pro- 
claimed their national independence. 

This was on May 28,1918. It signified 
the rebirth of a nation which had lost its 
national independence more than 500 
years before. The event was welcomed 
by freedom-loving people everywhere, 
and the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, undertook to draw the 
boundaries of the new Republic. But 
neither his official acts nor all the good 
wishes of the world could save the new 
state from its enemies. Late in 1920 it 
was attacked by Turkish nationalists and 
Russian Communists, and its fate was 
sealed early in December of that year. 

Since then Armenia has become part 
of the Soviet Union, and the Armenians 
there have been lost in that prison of 
nationalities. Today in celebrating the 
39th anniversary of the Armenian inde- 
pendence, we all hope that Armenians 
will regain their independence once 
more and celebrate it freely in their an- 
cient homeland. 


Public Health Endangered by Harmful 
Food Additives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. ‘Speaker, the 
pure-food law is in serious need of 
amendment, but it seems impossible to 
get Congress to do anything. The De- 
laney committee investigated poisoned 
food for several years and made some 
ominous findings; and that there are 
poisons used in foods there is no room 
for doubt, but the theory of the law is 
that those who use additives and other 
poisonous substances in food can go right 
ahead dispensing their products and the 
burden of proof is on the users of this 
food to show that the substances are 
deleterious. 

This situation should be reversed, and 
those who use additives in food should 
by scientific investigation, prove to the 
Public Health Department that none of 
the ingredients used in the preparation 
of food are dangerous, deleterious, or 
poisonous. When the Public Health De- 
partment has this proof before the prod- 
ucts can be sold, it will clear up this 
situation. To leave the law as it now is 
will leave the public completely unpro- 
tected. It has been proved here in the 
investigations carried on by the Delaney 
committee that certain bills injected into 
a slit in the necks of chickens have the 
effect of producing cancer in those who 
eat chicken thus treated. ; 

Should not the law demand that the 
effects of this pill be proved harmless 
before it is used and the contaminated 
food resulting therefrom is offered to 
the public? There are literally hundreds 
of additives and concoctions used in 
foods today that have not been analyzed 
at all, and these foods are going out to 
the consumers, most of whom think they 
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are protected by the Public Health De- 
partment, while the same Public Health 
Department does not know the nature 
of the additives used, nor their effect 
upon the health of the people who eat 
them. 

If these additives can be used lawfully, 
before they are analyzed and the public 
fed upon food containing them without 
the Public Health Department knowing 
anything about their poisonous and 
disease-producing effect on human life, 
then I say the present public health laws 
do not, as a matter of fact, enable the 
Department to stop the use of these 
additives until after the foods have been 
eaten. The examination should be made 
before the foods are used—not after- 
wards. 

I do not know what forces are at work 
to prevent the passage of these needed 
amendments, but whatever it is, it is a 
strong force of which many Congress- 
men are afraid. I am sure the average 
Congressman wants to protect the pub- 
lic health, but too many either do not be- 
lieve that there are poisonous additives 
used in foods, or the influence of the 
manufacturers of food in which they are 
used are too strong politically, and Mem- 
bers shy away from raising any protest 
that might stop the sale of this kind of 
food. 

So far as I am concerned, and as far 
as I can go, the public is going to find out 
what they are daily eating if it breaks 
every food processor in the United States. 
If these manufacturers and producers 
were required to submit for scientific in- 
vestigation any proposed additive before 
it found its way into food, many illnesses 
would be averted, many lives saved, and 
the turmoil about poisoned foods would 
end. Why do the manufacturers, proc- 
essors, and producers fight against an 
See Your guess is as good as 

e. - 


Protecting Labor Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including herewith two editorials, 
one from the New York Times of May 
24 entitled “Code for Union Finance’’ 
and the other, entitled “Protecting La- 
bor Funds” from the Newark Evening 
News of the same day. 

This decision of the executive com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO is to be com- 
mended. By coincidence it comes just 
as the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee has announced 
the start, on May 29, of hearings on this 
important subject. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times of May 24, 1957] 
Cope ror UNION FINANCE 

The AFL-CIO code on financial practices 
is a notable benchmark in the federation’s 
drive for honest, democratic unionism. It 
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furnishes a measure of progress already mad 
and @ sound base for progress tocome 

Most important—especially in the light of 
teamster derelictions—is the code’s f;,, 
principle: a labor union is a trustee for 1, 
welfare of its members, “not a business en 
terprise, or an investment company.” 4). 
plied to practice this means that operatjy 
funds must be administered according to the 
highest fiduciary standard, with f,)!) ace 
counting to the members whose dues they 
represent. Union treasuries should never be 
used for the personal profit or advantage oy 
union officers nor should unions enter in; 
contracts or other arrangements which hay, 
the same result. The code also rules oy; 
the investment of a union’s funds in or Jon; 
to, “any business with which it bargain 
collectively”—except the purchase of rej). 
tively small amounts of stock in sound com. 
panies whose securities are widely held. 

So far, so good. These policies are wey 
conceived,.from the point of view of bot) 
labor and the public. But what of the; 
enforcement? The federation has no such 
power—at least directly. All it can do is ty 
recommend to its affiliates that they obey th: 
rules. Transgressing unions can be s\;. 
pended or expelled from the federation, 
But this punishment is cumbersome ani 
often ineffective—witness the ILA. 

Self-control, for which the federation’; 
code provided an excellent pattern, is by 
far the best answer. However, things may 
have already come to such @ pass that Gov. 
ernment regulation is required. Certainly 
an adequate full disclosure law should t 
promptly by Congress. Not only 
would sueh publicity make wrongdoing haz. 
ardous, but it would also furnish the factual 
basis for sound regulation—if that should 
have to come, 


[From the Newark Evening News of May 24, 
1957] 
PROTECTING LABOR FUNDS 

As further proof of the integrity of its 
effort to clean house, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council adopts a stringent code to safeguard 
labor union funds from misuse. The action 
follows promptly the council’s summary 
ousting of discredited Dave Beck as an 
AFL-CIO vice president. 

Inclusive as to the entire AFL-CIO setup, 
the code bans the lending or investment of 
union funds that would be to the profit of 
any union officer or member. Covered als 
are other objectionable practices. 

In this instance, as in others, labor's top 
leaders are to be commended for the way 
in which they have reacted to the disclosures 
at hearings of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. It can be said, of course, that the 
corrective steps they have taken were lo 
overdue, but an extenuating factor, it may 
be argued, is that until comparatively re 
cently labor lacked a united front. 

Labor’s cause will be immeasurably 4- 
vanced and accepted if these labor leaders 
will now be equally cooperative in framing 
legislation to implement fully what they 
have done. Such legislation is necessary. 
Expulsion is the only penalty available 
the AFL-CIO for violation of its various 
codes. Besides, there are many independeli 
unions. 


The Highway Program: Fact and Fiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish ¥ 
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acy made MDs sciude @ statement in the Recorp by 
| ight George D. Riley, legislative representa- 
e's txt [AE tive of the AFL-CIO, entitled “The 
ee for the Highway Program: Fact and Fiction, 
Siness en which appeared in the AFL-CIO Amer- 
lll. ican Federationist recently. 

Operati In every business, there are those em- 
ing to the joyers who want to get labor as cheap 


full ac. a they possibly can so that they can 


Saal gain an advantage over their competi- 
rantage of tors. They are the contractors whose 
enter into pusiness slogans are: “Do a job as cheap 
hich have as you can” and not “as good as you 
Tules out can.” These people are a curse to the 
N or loans industry. They are the ones who are 
. ‘un crying at all times about increased labor 
und com costs. 
ly held I believe that the article by Mr. Riley 
; are well is very timely, a perfect answer to those 
v of both contractors in the United States who, if 
| co = they were permitted, would use slave 
suc 
N do is to labor. 
y obey the The article follows: 

be sus. THE HIGHWAY PRoGRAM: FACT AND FICTION 
—— (By George D. Riley) 

_— The Federal highway program was an- 
deration's nounced originally as a $101 billion under- 
rn, is by taking. When it appeared that many citi- 
ings may zens were having difficulty in thinking in 
that Gove such vast terms, a $50 billion figure started 
Certainly circulation, and the States went thoroughly 
should be conservative in their estimates of costs for 
Not only highway construction to be done within their 
oing haz. boundaries. 
ne factual The $50 billion tag took hold, Congress 
at should passed the legislation. Money began to pour 

into the trust fund. Mentally, the Nation’s 
motorists started riding on the new limited- 
f May 2%, access roads, 
Now there are signs that the original 
$101 billion figure may be nearer the.real 
ity of its amount for the same mileage contemplated 
mrecutine in the $50 billion which Congress envisaged 
safeguart pes it wrapped up the highway legislation 
. year, 
Seoaatel State-by-State estimates of construction 
kK as an costs were compiled for the information of 
Congress in 1954, Now, according to Engi- 
IO setup, neering News-Record, “highway officials are 
stment of shocked over skyrocketing costs of the new 
profit of Federal highway building program.” 
ered also And an attempt is made to pin the blame 
on labor costs. 
bor’s top But last February the United States De- 
the way partment of Commerce pointed out ‘that 
isclosures wage costs in highway construction are 
‘ing com- vastly on the decline while contract bid 
that the figures are on a steep incline. 
were long “Road construction volume in 1955,” the 
r, it may Department of Commerce said, “was 9 times 
















tively re that for 1944, while labor usage in 1955 was 
: only 5 times that for.1944.” 

As the machines used in road construction 
mount in size and increase in efficiency, the 
labor cost factor diminishes, thus providing 
& rebuttal to Engineering News-Record, to 
the Carolinas branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and to all others who are 


‘ably ad- 
r leaders 
. framing 
hat they 
recessaly. 
vilable to 
; various 
ependeni 


The position of the low-wage regional 
branch of the Associated General Contractors 
has been summed up as follows: 

“Carolinas Branch, AGC, staged an all-out 
fight last year to defeat the Davis-Bacon 


1 Fiction 







KES tion of the highway bill, branding it as 
ae expensive, and a tool of union 

ND And so the Carolinas branch carries on for 
ne ae Wages possible—or at least 
sainst & law which requires that the wage 

‘TIVES tes shall be the same as those paid for 
milar work in the community. 

r, under 


wish 
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Secretary of. Commerce Sinclair Weeks, 
no dear friend to the Davis-Bacon Act, has 
done the cause of the Carolinas branch no 
good by coming up with the actual facts and 
figures regarding highway construction 
wages and their relation to total costs as 
reflected in the bid figures. He has told the 
Carolinas branch that with each passing 
year the cost of labor will be less and less. 
One reason is improved equipment—ma- 
chines, for example, which lay bituminous 
topping at the rate of 84 feet a minute. 

But as steadily as highway contract bid 
figures rose between 1944 and 1955, it is evi- 
dent that more recently they have climbed 
even higher. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., general organizer of 
the ironworkers, called attention to some 
interesting points at the recent national 
legislative conference of the building and 
construction trades department. 

He explained that equalizing of wage rates, 
benefits, and working conditions through 
legislation opens the door to more competi- 
tive bidding and more efficient construction. 
He cited recently awarded highway contracts 
which were an average of 75 percent greater 
than estimates that had been prepared only 
3 months earlier. 

In the same period building construction 
costs rose only 12 percent. Those contrac- 
tors involved in the 12-percent rise are those 
who pay benefits and operate under condi- 
tions which the building trades endeavor 
to make apply to all Government construc- 
‘Aion, where as the highway contractors do 
not so operate. 

It is interesting to take a look at cost 
studies concerning all types of highway con- 
struction during 1956. In New York State 
labor costs were about 29.5 percent of all 
costs. In California, another high-wage 
State, labor costs averaged 28.3 percent. In 
Florida, a low-wage State, the average labor 
cost was 21.9 percent. 

Statistics on labor costs by themselves do 
not present the full picture. To assess the 
part which labor costs play in relation to 
overall construction costs, it is necessary to 
consider the sharp decline in the amount of 
labor employed in highway construction as 
a result of the use of new methods and new 
machinery. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Commerce, recently com- 
pleted a study which showed very clearly 
how the man-hours of direct labor in high- 
way construction had decreased between 
1944 and 1955. The findings were published 
in the February issue of Public Roads, the 
Bureau’s magazine. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, on the basis 
of data on the use of labor coliected by it 
since 1944, found a pronounced decrease in 
the number of man-hours of direct labor re- 
quired for a given physical volume of high- 
way construction. Direct labor was defined 
as “labor employed by the contractor at or 
near the site of the project.” 

For the most part, these are the workers 
who are covered by the prevailing wage re- 
quirements of the Highway Act. 

In its study the Bureau of Public Roads 
learned that between 1944 and 1955 there 
was a reduction in labor usage factors of 43 
percent. Such a reduction naturally meant 
a tremendous drop in contractors’ labor 
costs. This great decrease in the number of 
hours of labor required, the Bureau found, 
was basically due to increased productivity 
of the labor-equipment combination result- 
ing from great strides that have been made 
by manufacturers in developing more ef- 
cient construction equipment. 

In plain words, automation has come to 
the highway construction field, and the road 
contractor today uses something like a half 
of the workers he did in 1944, 
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The Bureau of Public Roads gave due re- 
gard to the changes in price levels which 
occurred between 1944 and 1955 and made 
the necessary adjustments, using the Bu- 
reau’s highway construction price index. 
The Bureau's figures are as accurate as hu- 
manly possible. No one can honestly argue 
that the findings reported are not authentic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has also pro- 
jected its study to cover the whole period 
of the Federal highway program up to 1970. 
After showing that from a value of approxi- 
mately 217,700 man-hours per million dollars 
of construction costs in 1944 the man-hours 
fell off to about 123,000 in 1955, the study in- 
dicates the drop in 1960 will be to 104,000 
man-hours and for' 1970 it will be down to 
80,000 man-hours. 

As noted earlier in this article, it was 
found that road construction volume in 
1955 was nearly 9 times that for 1944, while 
the amount of labor used in 1955 was only 
5 times that for 1944. 

This study by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce should lay to rest the “increased labor 
costs” bugaboo so dear to the hearts of low- 
wage road contractors. 

It is evident that labor costs in highway 
construction are diminishing. Therefore, 
labor costs cannot possibly be blamed for any 
increases in expenditures for the new roads. 
The facts are plain. Now it will be interest- 
ing to see whether the foes of labor will stop 
or continue their false allegations about “in- 
creased labor costs.” 





The Status of Forces Treaty: What it 
Means to American Servicemen Sta- 
tioned in Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, recent 
demonstrations in Formosa and Japan 
have brought forcefully to the attention 
of the American public the Status of 
Forces Treaty and what it means to our 
American servicemen stationed in foreign 
countries. I feel sure my colleagues are 
aware of the fact that I am one of the 
cosponsors of a House joint resolution 
providing for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement’‘and certain other 
treaties and international agreements, 
or the withdrawal of the United States 
from such treaties and agreements, so 
that foreign countries will not have 
criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries. The case involving 
Sgt. William S. Girard points up the 
need for immediate consideration of this 
resolution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the May 27, 1957, column of John 
O'Donnell: 

CapriTro. SrTurr 
(By John O’Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, May 27.-The anti-American 
riots in Formosa and Tokyo and the smold- 
ering ill-feeling in the Philippines have un- 
doubtedly been sparked by Commies. But 
Americans have handed the Commie propa- 
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ganda experts the weapon to use against 
us—which they are using enthusiastically 
and effectively. And we never would have 
handed over the weapon if President Eisen- 
hower had not signed the so-called status of 
forces pseudo-treaty. 

This is the diplomatic agreement by which 
Americans in uniform in foreign nations are 
turned over to foreign police and foreign 
courts for trial and punishment under alien 
laws and judicial procedure. [In all cases 
they are stripped of the protection guaran- 
teed to American citizens under the Con- 
stitution. 

Like all weapons, of evil conception, it cuts 
both ways and injures the possessor as cruelly 
as his opponent. We have anti-American 
riots in Formosa because they don’t have the 
Status of Forces Agreement. Such a treaty 
would have permitted a Formosan to sit In 
judgment on American Sgt. Robert Reynolds, 
who was freed by a United States military 
court after he had killed a native Peeping 
Tom who attacked him. 

The present Japanese anti-American dem- 
onstrations are whipped up because the 
Status of Forces Agreement does operate in 
their kingdom, but not in situations where 
Americans in uniform, are carrying out or- 
ders. In the present episode, United States 
Sgt. William S. Girard, on duty at a firing 
range, was accused of involuntary man- 
slaughter when an empty shell case fired by 
him struck a Japanese woman illegally tres- 
passing on the range and caused her death. 
The Japanese want the sergeant turned over 
to them and placed on trial before a Japa- 
nese court. 

Commonsense could have avoided all these 
self-created perils which our Commie oppo- 
nents are now so enthusiastically exploiting. 

In the first case, the status-of-forces agree- 
ments should never have been pass¢d. They 
could never be put in force if the proposed 
Bricker amendment were on the books. But 
even more importantly, today they would be 
kicked out by the Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional if that august body still follows 
legal precedent. 

JOHN MARSHALL'S RULING STILL STANDS 


Every effort in recent years to get the issue 
to the high bench has been blocked, and for 
good reason. Those who dreamed it up know 
that the opinion which the great Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall (1755-1835) handed 
down still stands. This is the clear-cut 
ruling that service in the Armed Forces of 
the Republic of the United States shall not 
abrogate or nullify the, constitutional rights 
of an American citizen. 

Since the birth of the Republic, we have 
had many millions of Americans in uniform 
serving in foreign lands. But never, until 
the status-of-forces agreement was pinned 
onto the NATO agreement, have we turned 
over American soldiers to the judicial mer- 
cies of foreigners. 

Millions of Americans—and there were cer- 
tainly some thousands of bad boys among 
them—were overseas in World Wars I, II and 
Truman's Korean police action, and re- 
mained there months after the actual shoot- 
ing stopped. 

WE USED TO DO IT THE RIGHT WAY 


But to our credit, we mever once per- 
mitted foreigners to impose their criminal 
procedure on Americans in uniform. 

Hitherto, the procedure had been simple 
and honest. If one of our bad boys in uni- 
form got in trouble in a foreign land, he 
was turned over to his American superiors 
for punishment. 

We reciprocated.+ During World War II, 
if British sallors or French marines were 
picked up in a Brooklyn or Manhattan brawl, 
stickup or rape, we hauled them off to the 
nearest stationhouse, called their respective 
MP's or shore patrols and forgot about it, 
after the American victim had been recom- 
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pensed and report of subsequent punish- 
ment received. That’s the correct way to run 
the show. 

Since ancient Greece, there has been a 
simple rule of thumb which governs the 
rights of immunity of foreigners accused of 
violating the law of the alien land where 
their crimes or misdeeds are committed. 


IMMUNITY DOES NOT EXTEND TO JOE DOAKES 


The person of accredited diplomats cannot 
be touched. Envoys are exempt from all 
criminal and civil proceedings. So is the 
personnel of their immediate official house- 
holds. They are also exempt from taxation, 
etc. All this worked out very well until some 
of the highbinders in the U. N. headquarters 
in New York got out of hand, but according 
to law they can still get away with murder if 
their bosses back home want to back them 
up on the diplomatic immunity plea. So it 
has gone until the status-of-forces agree- 
ment involving our military forces invited 
in to help protect a nation in peacetime. 
Actually, our military forces are official 
guests of these governments. 

American tourists and businessmen in for- 
eign countries and foreign tourists and busi- 
nessmen in the United States enjoy no im- 
munity. This is as it should be.- And, ac- 
cording to Prof. Hershey’s basic study of 
Essentials of International Public Law, 
neither do mere visitors and hangers-on of 
the embassy. * Diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities, says the learned professor, “extend 
to consuls as such, public or secret political 
agents * * * etc.” 

But, under recognized military law as laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court, 
such immunities do extend, so far as consti- 
tutional rights are concerned, to every Ameri- 
can wearing a uniform on foreign soil. 


Let Us Cut the Budget but Not at the 
Peril of Our Children and-Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp two editoridis in the 
Tampa Morning Tribune of May 23 and 
May 25 on the subject of the President’s 
budget for defense and mutual security, 
which I believe worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of. May 
23, 1957] 


Alp ON THE AID BILL 
. Eisenhower made it quite plain, both 


Wis “Gbelslon 06:fight ‘hhnré for this soviend 
and slimmer foreign-aid may not 


which calls for the separation of military as- 


May 


sistance from economic aid and for empha;;, 
on loans rather than grants in he! ping 
underdeveloped countries get on thei feet 
economically, will have clear sailing at thi, 
session. 

Nor do we in any way suggest that inp 
President's request for $3.8 billion in foreig, 
aid funds cannot be cut at all. To say tha; 
would be foolish. ] 

Yet it would be even more foolish to rg. 
that the request be meat-axed. iranteq 
that some foreign aid funds have not beep 
wisely spent, granted that there have heey 
blunders in the administration of economi 
assistance, the fact remains that foreign aiq 
has since the end of World War II become 
an essential tool of this country’s foreigy 
policy. It remains an essential tool. Tha; 
is clearly brought out by the several specia) 
congressional committees and independen; 
agencies, including the United States Cham. 
ber of Commerce, which studied and reporteq 
on the program in recent months. 

Foreign aid funds are not giveaways. They 
are employed for specific programs within ay 
overall policy of keeping the free world free. 
Sometimes, as in Europe after World War I, 
they helped put established but battere 
economies’ back on their feet. And some- 
times, as now in Asia, the Middle East, and jp 
South America, they have helped young or 
struggling democracies toward stability. 

President Eisenhower has presented 2 sip. 
nificant challenge to Congress, It is up to 
the Senators and Representatives to show 
they understand that the independence of 
Asian and Middle Eastern nations is more 
important in the long run than dotted-line 
agreements now with the United States. 

As the President said in effect, and rightly 
s0, it would be little consolation later to 
investigate “who lost Asia and the Middle 
East to communism?” The time to help 
save’ these strategic areas is now. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of May 
25, 1957] 


REMEMBER THE TAXICAB ARMY 


The Nation has before it the blunt words 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson that defense 
fund slashes proposed by some Members of 
Congress would interfere with the purchase 
of ships, planes, and missiles of war. 

Wilson, an earthy man whose outspoken 
words sometimes get him in trouble, told 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that 
proposed defense fund cuts would snatch 
away the cards and chips President Eisen- 
hower has to hold in the international! poker 
game of disarmament. 

He was backed by Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
said big cuts in the military budget ‘would 
risk the security of the nations of the free 
wor 

And he had the backing, too, of Senate 
Republican Leader KNOWLAND, one of the 
men calling loudest for a sizable cut in 
the Eisenhower $71 billion budget, who 
warned against cutting appropriations for 
defense. 

We are inclined to go along with these 
men. Let’s keep our guns loaded, our ships 
and planes and missiles on the alert. L¢ 
us be very sure we know the mind of pel- 
fidious Russia before we turn off the alarm 
clock and go to sleep. 

Of course there is need of economy. 4nd 
of course there is inefficiency and waste i0 
our preparations for defense and in foreign 
aid. Where economy can be effected, let us 
be economical, and let us ruthlessly correct 
inefficiency. Let us cut the budget, but not 
at the peril of our children and our future. 

One does not have to be much of a news: 
paper reader to-detect the note of alarm bY 
those schooled to watch the Washingto2 
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scene at what appears to be a nationwide 
drift toward complacency. 
we do not need to go beyond the news- 
jetters from Washington carried on this page. 
In the last week-or so Eisenhower has gone 
to the people with an appeal for support of 
his budget, and particularly of his defense 


program. 

“The plain truth is that the price of peace 
is high,” he said in his television appeal of 
May 15, and in his second national network 
talk Tuesday he stressed the need of foreign 
oi enhower pictured foreign aid, already 
sliced from $4.4 to $3.8 billion, as a concrete 
and practical way to bolster American de- 
fense. For this country to try to go it alone, 
would be dangerous strategy, he said. 

But America is peaceful, prosperous, and 
complacent, and Senators and Congressmen 
who have had their ears to home soil have 
peen hearing demands for easier taxes. They 
nave been encouraged to spend money at 
home, not in foreign lands. 

We have pretty well forgotten Foch’s taxi- 
cab army and the British Contemptibles of 
world War I that held back the Kaiser's 
legions while we got ready to fight. 

Even the Battle of Britain of World War IT 
and American unpreparedness for that con- 
flict grow dim. 

But countries that were strong—and our 

friends—in those days are weak today. 
Britain has lost an empire, and France has 
sunk into political confusion. 

Only Russia is strong and growing stronger, 
and spending tremendous sums on arms and 
propaganda. 

Let us heed Brother Wilson and not sink 
into complacency and again be caught 
unprepared, 





Why Treat Our New Americans Like 
Made-Over Aliens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER > 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of June 1, 
1957: ¥ 


Why Treat Our New AMERICANS LIKE MADE- 
Over ALIENS? s 


It was natural enough for Chairman Paul 
Butler, of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, to invite Representative FRaNcIS WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, to serve on the executive 
committee of the nationalities division of 
his party’s national committee. Mr. WALTER 
is chairman of the House Immigration Sub- 
committee and has a powerful voice in the 
policies established by Congress to govern 
the admission to this country of refugees 
and other f 

Perhaps, however, a little further delibera- 
tion on the subject might have prevented 
Mr. Butler from writing to Mr. WALTER at all. 
At any rate, Mr. WALTER’s reply to the invita- 
tion to join a nationalities division stands 
as a pretty solid statement on what should 
be the relation of new citizens to their adopt- 
ed country-—and, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, the duty of older citizens to recent 


arrivals, 
long opposed the concept of mi- 





“I have 
nority or nationality groups as entities some- 
how distinct from the American people as a 
whole,” wrote Mr. WatTer. “From this con- 
cept arises the nation that the interests of 
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these different groups of Americans are at 
variance with the interests of the rest of the 
Nation.” 

To support this view, the Congressman 
quoted from a letter by the late Representa- 
tiye Antonio M. Fernandez, of New Mexico, 
who had also refused to serve on the nation- 
alities division. “In my State,” wrote Mr. Fer- 
nandez, “political organization and political 
pressure along racial lines are frowned upon 
by those of us who are not of English de- 
scent as well as by those who are.” The New 
Mexico Representative doubtless understood 
instinctively that, as Mr. WALTER put it in his 
letter to Mr. Butler, “in perpetuating the 
idea of nationalities and minorities you are 
at the same time perpetuating an instru- 
ment of division among people whose great- 
est pride lies in becoming a part of our great 
Republic.” 

Of course, few politicians are able to exer- 
cise the restraint which would be rejuired 
by strict adherence to the ideal set up by 
Mr. WaLTeR and Mr. Fernandez. The Negro 
vote, the Jewish vote, the Italian or Polish 
vote—whether it really exists or not—is very 
much on the mind of the average politician. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful, though, if polit- 
ical leaders and aspiring ward heelers could 
unite on the principle that the welfare and 
interest of this country are the primary con- 
cern of all Americans of whatever origin, re- 
gardless of prejudices and antagonisms in- 
herited from the Old World? 





Kill Off the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial published on May 
24, 1957, in the Richmond News Leader, 
entitled “Kill Off the Soil Bank,” which 
should be of great interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House, who recently voted, 
most wisely, I think, to eliminate funds 
for the so-called soil bank after this 
year. 

The editorial follows: 

KILL OFF THE Soir, BANK 

The best day’s work the House of Repre- 
sentatives has done on the budget. this year 
was done last week, when the House, led by 
Virginia’s own Burr P. Harrison, voted 192- 
187 to kill the acreage reserve program of the 
so-talled soil bank after the present crop 
year. 

Mr. Harrison termed this program a na- 
tional scandai, and that is precisely what it 
has proved to be. It is a something-for- 
nothing scheme, conceived in a moment of 
political desperation prior to last fall’s elec- 
tions. It has resulted in a fantastic—and 
utterly ineffectual—dissipation of public 
funds, to the benefit of a relative handful of 
farmers at the expense of everybody else. 

If the soil bank actually had succeeded in 
reducing agricultural production, some case 
might be made in behalf of the program. 
This was not the story. Time after time, 
the House Appropriations Committee dis- 
covered, farmers accepted payment for with- 
drawing land from cultivation and then 
concentrated with redoubled energy upon 
producing vastly higher yields from remain- 
ing acreage, Further, said the committee, 
“much of the land placed in the acreage re- 
serve was drought land which would not 
have produced a good crop in any event.” 
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The House group cited one interesting 
example of how the soil bank worked in 
McLean County, fll. There a farmer with a 
2,019-acre farm had a corn allotment of 671 
acres. He had 14 acres planted to alfalfa and 
155 acres in clover. When the soil-bank 
program came along, he pointed out that his 
clover and alfalfa land was suitable for 
growing corn; and though he had planted 
no corn on it, and did not propose to plant 
corn on it, by his sole act of not planting 
corn. on land suitable for corn, he qualified 
for compensation. His payments were based 
on a hypothetical yield of 70 bushels of corn 
per acre at a rate of 92 cents a bushel. The 
total payment to this farmer came to $10,903. 

In another instance, a Kentucky farmer 
proposed to put a tract of scrub trees and 
underbrush into the soil bank. Some of the 
brush had grown to about 6 feet in height. 
It was agreed, said the committee, that if 
the farmer would remove the brush and 
shrubbery, he would be paid for not planting 
corn on this piece of land. 

The wheat program developed a ludicrous 
situation in which the Department of Agri- 
culture met itself coming and going. One 
governmental program, designed to increase 
production of a variety known as durum 
wheat, ran head on into the soil-bank pro- 
gram, designed to decrease the production 
of all wheat. In the confusion, a farmer 
at Gilby, N. Dak., with an allotment of 761 
acres for ordinary wheat, took advantage 
of a bonus clause in the Durum Act to ob- 
tain a total allotment of 1,286 acres of durum 
and 43 acres of spring wheat. Because he 
had not planted more spring wheat, he was 
found to have complied with the Soil Bank 
Act, and though he destroyed no wheat at 
all, he was paid $10,366. 

Such handouts, running into thousands 
of dollars, were not at all unusual. The 
Garvey Farms, operating in Colorado and 
Kansas, drew total payments of $61,354; 
Adams Bros. & Co., in Iowa, drew $49,248; 
three Texas farmers average nearly $40,000 
each. In widely scattered areas, city folks 
with a shrewd eye for a fast buck, went out 
and rented land, put the land in the soil 
bank, destroyed no crops and planted no 
crops, and were paid more than their rent 
simply for leasing land they did nothing 
with. 

This nonsense cost the American taxpayers 
some $260 million last year. An appropria- 
tion of $500 million had been asked for the 
coming year. It was this item that Mr. Har- 
RISON’S amendment struck from the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill last week. If the 
Senate goes along with the House—and it 
will be a close proposition—the public will 
have been saved half a billion dollars next 
year alone, and scme opportunity will have 
been provided for a fresh approach to farm 
policy. 

Sooner or later, perhaps the Congress will 
conclude, as Secretary Benson asserted, that 
“we cannot legislate scarcity.” An answer 
to the farmers’ undoubted hardships will 
have to be found in some recognition of 
abundance; and a solution will have to rest 
upon the farmer’s earning a fair price in 
the market place for his labors, not upon 
his drawing Government checks for not 
laboring. 





Senator Morse’s Blast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC= 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sunday Journal and Sentinel 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., of May 26, 
1957: 

SENATOR Morse’s BLAstT 


Senator WaYNE MorszE, who walked out on 
the Republican Party during the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign, now finds that President 
Eisenhower and Dave Beck are “the same 
kind of immoralists.” Senator Morse’s re- 
marks have not gone unnoticed, and even 
those GOP Senators who have a hard time 
trying to agree with the President, have de- 
nounced the Oregonian’s remarks as ranging 
from “unfair” to “shocking.” 

Criticism, of course, is something every- 
one ought to be able to take, especially pol- 
iticians. But it is doubtful if Senator 
Morse’s linking of the President and Dave 
Beck comes under the heading of legitimate 
criticism. It is, in fact, a very low blow. 
And, moreover, it is based on utterly false 
assumptions. 

It is generally agreed that Hell’s Canyon 
fs behind Senator Morse’s attack on the 
President. The Senator thinks the Govern- 
ment should have spent several hundred 
million dollars developing power-generating 
facilities in Hells Canyon. Mr. Eisenhower 
and his administration disagree. They feel 
that where a private company is willing to 
do the job, it should have the chance. So 
the Idaho Power Co. was given permission to 
bulld the dams and the generators. (The 
Supreme Court, moreover, has upheld this.) 
Senator Morse doesn’t like the idea. 

Then, the Idaho Power Co., under a law 
that has been in effect since 1950, was granted 
the privilege of depreciating part of the cost 
of the dams and power facilities over a pe- 
riod of 5 years, rather than the normal 20 or 


more years. This law was approved to en- 


courage the building—by private enterprise 
again—of those facilities which would in- 
crease this Nation’s industrial capacity to 
weather emergencies and wars. 

Thus, for actions by his administration 
that were not only legal, but undoubtedly 
beneficial to the welfare of this Nation, 
President Eisenhower has been likened to the 
discredited Dave Beck. The least Senator 
Morse could do is apologize. Judging from 
his past actions, it is hardly likely that he 
will. 


An Appeal to the Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a subcommittee of the other 
body, investigating juvenile delinquency, 
has just completed its hearings and sub- 
mitted its report. Among its worthwhile 
recommendations it has made an urgent 
appeal to the churches of America “to 
play a more active role in combating 
youthful lawbreaking.” Dr. Leon Macon, 
editor of the Alabama Baptist, a splen- 
did weekly newspaper published by the 
members of the Baptist denomination in 
Alabama, has commented editorially on 
the results of the investigation and the 
report. 

Under leave_heretofore granted, it is 
my privilege to insert Dr. Macon’s edi- 
torial in the Appendix to the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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The editorial follows: 
AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 


A Senate subcommittee investigating juve- 
nile delinquency has made an urgent appeal 
to the churches of America “to play a more 
active role in combating youthful lawbreak- 
ing.” This committee, through its investi- 
gation during 1955-56, found some appalling 
conditions among our youth. It states that 
550,000 children were brought into our courts 
during 1956 and that over 100,000 of these 
were committed to some detention home. 
The committee said if these trends continue 
there will. be a million children a year 
brought before our juvenile courts. 

Again we find men in high leadership in 
our country calling upon the churches to do 
their duty. We realize the church has done 
very little about ministering to the moral 
needs of all of our people because so many 
social and civic organizations have sought 
to promote this feature_among our young 
people. We applaud any effort to bring about 
better morality among our youth and all of 
our people; however, morality cannot be sus- 
tained solely by organizational efforts de- 
tached from the church. The church must 
take an active role in leading all of our people 
to a better understanding of morality which 
must be reinforced by the spiritual minis- 
tries of Christ to the individuals. 

The committee suggested many ways by 
which the church could help solve the child 
delinquency problem. Among some of the 
suggestions made by this subcommittee were, 
that the churches have more weekday activi- 
ties for the youth, form discussion groups to 
deal with parents and children and the child 
himself, establish information clinics and 
promote more specific guidance for teen- 
agers. Other suggestions were that the 
churches take more interest in the legislation 
dealing with juvenile delinquency and take a 
more active part in sponsoring juveniles de- 
tained in institutions. Many other sugges- 
tions were made, but undergirding all of this 
the church must seek to get the child while 
he is young and mold his character in the life 
of Christ. Social and moral services to our 
youth alone will not result in permanent 
values. They must be won to Christ and 
given incentive through this relationship 
with God to do right. * 

Again we find the leadership of our coun- 
try calling on our churches to do more to 
solve the delinquent problem among our 
youth, as well as among our adults. We 
would urge our churches to move into this 
need and meet it with the ministry of Christ. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Second 
Congressional District of California 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
mailed approximately 78,000 question- 


It is gratifying to know of the interest of 
my constituents in national and inter- 
national affairs. Almost 50 percent of 
those answering added additional com- 
ments on the various questions. Their 
responses are certainly appreciated and 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 


May 28 


1. Please check 6 of the following 9 
issues you think most important today: (a) 
Government spending, 70 percent; (b) ba). 
ancing the budget, 45 percent; (Cc) reduc. 
tion of debt of Federal Government, 4, 
percent; (d) taxation, 62 percent; (e) farn, 
prices and policies, 42 percent; (f) Uniteq 
States foreign trade polices, 39 percent: (g) 
control of communism in America, 55 per. 
cent; (h) labor policies, 45 percent; (i) qe. 
fense and war preparedness, 50 percent. 
(j) maintaining peace, 43 percent: (x) 
American foreign policy, 46 percent; ()) 
civil rights, 36 percent. 

2. Please check 3 of the following ¢ 
items you think should be cut in Fecerg) 
spending: (1) Number of Federal employ. 
ees, 75 percent; (2) construction of Federa) 
public works (dams, airports, buildings, in. 
terstate roads, etc.), 25 percent; (3) Federa) 
aid to States, municipalities, schoo! dis. 
tricts, and local public agencies, 50 percent: 
(4) foreign aid, 76 percent; (5) national de. 
fense, 19 percent; (6) Federal aid to agri. 
culture and small business, 27 percent. 

8. Do you favor Federal aid to education, 
specifically for school construetion to meet 
class-room shortages? Yes, 62 percent; no, 
33 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

4. Would you vote to increase first-class 
postal rates (on 3-cent letters), even though 
that class of mail is earning its own way, 
in order to meet the deficit caused by sec. 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class mail? Yes, 
16 percent; no, 82 percent; no opinion, 2 
percent. 

5. Do you approve the President’s han- 
dling of the Middle East crisis? Yes, 49 
percent; no, 38 percent; no opinion, 13 per- 
cent. 

6. Would you favor special tax relief for 
small business? Yes, 62 percent; no, 28 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

7. Would you support the President's re- 
quest for more authority to admit refu- 
gees from Communist countries? Yes, 20 
percent; no, 70 percent; no opinion, 10 
percent. 

8. Do you think Congress should take fur- 
ther action to saf the civil rights 
of Negroes and other minority groups? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 percent; no opinion, 
10 percent. 

9. Do you believe the P. G. & E. Co. 
should be permitted to take over the power 
development on the Trinity River project, 
now under construction by the Federal 
Government as part of the Central Valley 
project? Yes, 34.6 percent; no, 58.9 percent; 
no opinion, 6.5 percent. 

10. ‘Do you favor the tight-money policy 
of this administration? Yes, 43 percent; no, 
44 percent; no opinion, 13 percent. 

11. Do you approve the present farm pro- 
gram? Yes, 25 percent; no, 57 percent; no 
opinion, 18 percent. 

12. Would you favor limiting debate in the 
United States Senate? Yes, 60 percent, no, 
26 percent; no opinion, 14 percent. 

13. Would you vote to continue domestic 
mining of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals if a Federal subsidy is necessary to do 
sO? Yes, 56 percent; no, 31 percent; no opin- 
ion, 13 percent, 

14. Do you believe that the price of gold 


‘should be raised? Yes, 59 percent; no, 26 


percent; no opinion, 15 percent. 

15. If Congress cuts the budget by two or 
four billion dollars would you reduce taxes 
(42 percent, yes) in that amount or apply 
that money on the national debt (57 percent, 
yes)? No opinion, 1 percent. 

16. Do you believe the Forest Service does 
& good job of forest management? Yes. 53 
percent; no, 34 percent; no opinion, 13 per 
cent. 


17. Do you favor the so-called right to work 
legislation? Yes, 67 percent; no, 21 percent, 
ho opinion, 12 percent. 
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if your answer is “yes,” has your opinion 
been affected by the recent hearings involv- 
ing the teamsters? Yes, 23 percent; no, 49 


percent. 





America, My Beloved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing address by Alvin Mansfield Ows- 
ley, of Texas, # founder and past nation- 
al of the American Legion, 
delivered on May 2, 1957, at a meeting 
in Indianapolis, Ind., of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Executive Committee: 

Mr. National Commander, distinguished 
guests, my fellow Legionnaires, it is a de- 
lightful pleasure and esteemed honor to ad- 
dress you. This privilege gladdens the heart 
of one of your earliest National Command- 
ers, and a founder of the Legion. I accept 
in the name of my beloved Department of 
Texas and all who love our Legion. 

Today, allow me to speak with much fore- 
boding concerning the policy of the Ameri- 
can Legion with the United Nations. All 
must recognize the importance of the United 
Nations to the security and destiny of this 
Republic. No one can afford to remain sil- 
ent. “Tosin by silence when we should pro- 
test makes cowards of men,” spoke the im- 
mortal Lincoln. 

It is a rule of history that people never 
give up their liberty except under a delusion. 

We must find the source of our power and 
dedicate that power to the preservation and 
security of our country; not to the delusion— 
the United Nations. 

Let me ask the frank question: What does 
the United Nations contribute in the way of 
security or to improve the general wel- 
fare of the United States? It is to be as- 
sumed that thoses who got us into the United 
Nations had an idea that it would be bene- 
ficial to the United States and to the world. 
How did the United Nations ever get fastened 
to our fair land? Here is the answer. 

The United Nations Charter was the work 
of Alger Hiss and his Communist, Socialist 
workers beginning at Dumbarton Oaks; re- 
written at Moscow, Russia (of all places) 
and signed at San Francisco. 

In 1946 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations accepted the offer of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. of a gift of $8,500,000 to purchase 
the required land in New York City for the 
permanent headquarters. The United States 
loaned $65 million, without interest, to build 
the Headquarters Building. The area now 
extends from 42d Street to 48th Street be- 
tween First Avenue and East River in New 
York City. Here stands the glass house with 
thousands of covetous eyes spying upon us. 
A vast monument to a bad judgment. 

On June 26, 1947, the Secretary of State 
of the United States signed a special agree- 
ment with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations by which it was agreed that 
the United Nations would have authority to 
make rules and regulations governing the 
headquarters district. 

This treaty provides that any of the rules 
of the United Nations that may be inaugu- 
tated that may be in conflict with any local 
law, shall prevail, The General Assembly of 
the United Nations promptly delegated the 
Tulemaking power to one man, the Secre- 
tary General, a foreigner. Now this six-block 
“rea in the heart of Greater New York be- 
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comes extraterritorial. It is an “island pre- 
serve” concerning which one man can make 
rules and regulations that supersede the 
ordinances of the city and State of New York, 
or any act passed by the Congress of the 
United States. The United Nations treaties 
are superior and may supersede the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or our Bill of 
Rights. 

Our American courts are citing the United 
Nations Charter, and treaties as authorities 
in American courts. You will recall an 
American President claimed the right and 
authority to seize the steel industry under 
the United Nations Charter. The most dan- 
gerous repercussion of this action is that 
three members of our Supreme Court agreed 
with Mr. Truman; one was the Chief Justice. 

Here is the danger signal. 

The Secretary General has no restrictions 
upon him. He can do as he pleases as long 
as he makes his report to the General As- 
sembly. If a crime is committed by a mem- 
ber—or an attaché—he may plead immunity. 
This happened in a case of murder. The New 
York Police, the FBI, and the Army of the 
United States cannot enter this extraterri- 
torial “little kingdom.” What has become 
of the sovereignty of the United States? 

In a recent U. S. News & World Report there 
is a very striking article which says: ‘Serious 
concern is beginning to be felt that the 
United’ Nations is serving as a haven for 
Communist spies in the United States. That 
concern is being expressed by investigators 
for the United States Senate. It is also 
worrying officials of the United Nations 
itself.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 83d 
Congress, 2d session, dated June 2, 1954, 
shows the United States pays one-third of 
$2,880,000 for UNESCO alone, and an addi- 
tional one-third of $3 million for the United 
Nations technical assistance program. The 
cost of the United Nations to the United 
States in all demands for the 1953-54 session 
was $110 million, and for 1957 increased mil- 
lions. This includes organizations with 
their hundreds of ambassadors, secretaries; 
technical assistants, aids, and all the travel- 
ing expenses of the hundreds of people that 
are going around the world in this “do good” 
job of giveaway. The solemn truth is that 
the United States has been plundered, mis- 
used by her foreign friends. “Show me my 
enemies and deliver me from my friends,” 
cried a former United States President. The 
foreign nations are constantly on our door- 
step, in Washington, demanding that we in- 
crease our aid to save them from commu- 
nism. Thus far we have done mighty little 
saving. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
20, 1957, we have these facts as stated by 
Congressman H. R. Gross, of Iowa: 

“In December 1956 issue of UNESCO 
Chronicle, there is the following: ‘UNESCO 
gave financial and technical assistance to 
the Yugoslav Communist National Commis- 
sion for the organization of an International 
Seminar on the Economic Education of 
Workers.’ F 

“Among the countries represented at the 
seminar was Red China. 

“The United States each year gave almost 
one-third of UNESCO’s operating costs, and 
the above-quoted items are submitted as 
examples of who and what we support with 
American taxpayers’ dollars. 

“Here we are spending a half million dol- 
lars to investigate United States citizens who 
seek employment in international organiza- 
tions, including the United Nations and 
UNESCO, and yet sitting over those people 
in UNESCO is a Communist from Moscow, 
Russia. How stupid can we get?” 

“In my opinion,” said Congressman 
Mason, “UNESCO is one of the most per- 
nicious of the international ventures of the 
United Nations. It is an educational insti- 
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tution, and therefore it has that pernicious 
influence on youngsters.” 

Mr. Gross. “I heartily agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois.” 

Now that the United Nations has its armed 
forces placed upon foreign soil, will the next 
move be to express a power of taxation, and 
will then the sovereign authority of our 
great Republic pass to a super state? Is the 
United States of America on the brink of 
being caught in the vortex of a tornado and 
snapped up in the spectacle of Old World 
confusion and rivalry? 

The Charter of the United Nations serves 
the purposes of a foreign super state—yes, 
of the Communist world. This we condemn. 
It is not for us in America. 

In the First World War we poured out of 
our Treasury some $21 billion of foreign aid, 
and following World War II, we have handed 
out more than $50 billion and the “modern 
republicanism” administration is asking for 
$5 billion additional to be given away, when 
the national debt of the United States ex- 
ceeds that of all the nations of the world 
combined. 

This can be traced as a direct result of our 
membership in the United Nations and the 
constant pressure that is being placed upon 
us by the Socialists, the neutrals, and the 
Cemmunists within the United Nations: 
Spend the United States into bankruptcy, 
force America to financial collapse, as Britain 
and France. 

The Russian Communists have always 
been bad actors. “At one blow the Com- 
munist revolution robbed France, Italy, 
Britain, and other countries of prewar and 
wartime loans to Russia aggregating bil- 
lions.” 

We have heard the remarkable effort to 
exorcize war by the incantation of unsup- 
ported treaties, the effort that gave birth to 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of Paris. 
Back of this grand gesture lay a variety of 
regional movements for peace. We have 
heard the seven conventions to avert the 
scourge of war and by peaceful settlement 
of disputes of other nations, they were 
quickly initialed. On the foundation laid at 
Locarno, by the 4-power and 9-power treaties 
in far eastern affairs, by the growing concord 
of the American family of nations, by Great 
Britain’s concession of freedom to Southern 
Ireland and Egypt, the world seemed ready 
to erect a stately temple for peace. We are 
aware of an American campaign for the out- 
lawry of war which was originated by a 
Chicago attorney. France was willing to sub- 
scribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual agreement tending to outlaw war. 
To use an American expression, between 
these two countries, “the American idea had 
become an international force.” The Ver- 
sailles Treaty ending World War I had ex- 
pressed the honorable intention to organize 
the world so that armed forces might be 
gradually reduced and eventually eliminated. 
But the task proved unexpectedly too difficult 
and beyond human power. Germany rose to 
power under Hitler. and became the most 
formidable armed force marching across 
Europe. Mussolini, betraying Italy, started 
the Italians on a death march. Japan in the 
Far Pacific defied the world. The tragedy and 
the infamy of Pearl Harbor and the agony of 
World War II followed. 

Now from the United Nations, our country 
is constantly deluged with the most ex- 
travagant propaganda campaign supporting 
and praising the United Nations that we have 
ever witnessed. The Communists, Socialists, 
One-Worlders, Internationals, do-gooders, 
and the floaters for jobs are having a hey- 
day. No product has ever been sold to the 
American people in such flamboyant fashion 
as these social planners with wild imagina- 
tion are describing the United Nations. 

On the battlefield with the U. N. troops in 
Korea, the flag of the United States, of our 
valiant defenders, was lowered and the flag of 
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the United Nations raised above it. We can 
recall that when General Pershing, Com- 
mander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, World War I, landed in France, the 
foreign leaders presented to him the idea 
that the American soldier should fight un- 
der the flag of one of the allied countries, 
under the command of allied officers. Gen- 
eral Pershing’s historical reply was: “The 
American soldiers will fight under the flag 
of the United States of America and under 
the command of John J. Pershing.” So we 
did; fought the enemy to their knees and 
saved the civilization of the world. All 
honor to this immortal hero, one of the first 
military commanders of all history, Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 

In comparison hear our gallant, dynamic 
Gen. Mark Clark as he cried in anguish from 
Korea: “I am the first American commander 
compelled to sign a treaty ending a war we 
did not win.” 

Every American commander in Korea, all 
seven of them, proclaimed: “I could have 
won that war.” What prevented our vic- 
tory? The combination of intrigue, treach- 
ery, and a stab in the back from the U. N. 
robbed us of victory; beginning with the 
cruel and infamous attack on the greatest 
military genius of all time, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; causing his dismissal. 

From the Pentagon and many of our first- 
rank officers may be found a dismal look into 
the future for American safety and victory in 
battle if dominated by the United Nations. 

We are beating a retreat from the bold- 
aggressive-fearless national policy that has 
made and kept us great. 

From Lord Cherwell, one of Britain’s fore- 
most scientists, speaking of the position of 
the Soviet Union and the extravagant use 
of the veto, which has now run into more 
than 60 separate times, we have this state- 
ment: “If that entirely negative position is 
maintained to the end, the world will have 
sad proof that the original adherence of 
these countries to the U. N. Organization 
was a matter of political expediency alone, 
without any continuing sence of responsi- 
bility, etc.” 

The conduct of the U. N. Organization 
with the preponderance of power of veto in 
the hands of the Communists show beyond 
per adventure of a doubt that the customary 
Communist use of the big lie now familiar 
to every student of foreign affairs is nowhere 
more apparent than in the U. N. Organiza- 
tion. The experience of these 11 years has 
given illustrations without number, and ap- 
parently without limits as well, to the im- 
mensity of the big lie; but perhaps none 
is remembered more vividly than the germ 
warfare charges made by the Soviet delega- 
tion to counteract the evidence of atrocities 
committed by Communist troops in Korea. 

In the place of honor, honesty, and in- 
tegrity which are inherent in the organiza- 
tions sponsored on American soil, the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations Organization 
show frequently dishonesty, double dealing, 
and outright deceit. No organization can 
operate where suspicion of the integrity of 
its membership continues and is justified. 

The United Nations Charter presupposes 
the U. N. an instrument for peace; it has 
been the breeding ground for war. Here 
are some of the U. N.’s accomplishments: 

1. Israel: Jewish State versus Arabs. Arms 
furnished Israel by Red Czechoslovakia. 
Established Socialist state. Bernnadotte as- 
sassinated. Two hundred thousand Arabs 
homeless, fed now by the United States * * * 
alienated entire Moslem world. Provoked 
war between Israel and Egypt. 

2. Korea: Stop aggression. Only 14 out 
of 56 nations cooperated. Most aid came 
from the United States—90 percent of every- 
thing with South Korea. Victory denied 
America through U. N.; aggressors divided 
Korea and stand on the same line as at the 
beginning of war. U.N. forced division on 
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Synghman Rhee. Armistice worthless and 
violated. U.N. does nothing. One hundred 
and forty thousand American casualties. 

(a) American military might and money 
saved Greece and Turkey. United Nations 
did nothing. 

3. French Indochina: United Nations aid 
nothing. Cost United States nearly $1 bil- 
lion; immediate demand is for increased 
financial aid. 

4. All Southeast Asia: This area threat- 
ened. U.N. does nothing. United States 
mission prevented war in Thailand. No U.N. 
aid 


5. NATO, EDC, Geneva, and Cairo: All out- 
side U. N. 

6. South and Central America: 

1. Guatemala: United States settled this 
trouble through Ambassador William Pauley. 

2. Costa Rica-Nicaragua: Caracas Treaty 
invoked, and after trouble was settled 
through direct American-Interventions, a 
U. N. delegation toured the troubled “battle- 
field” to give an opinion who caused the 
trouble. 

7. Formosa: U. N. supporting Red China 
for membership and against Chiang’s claim 
to offshore islands and independence. 

8. The important decision-making posts 
are held by Communists and Socialists. 

9. ‘The Secretary General chosen from 
Socialist countries. 

10. The entire atmosphere at the United 
Nations is unfriendly and intolerant of the 
United States. 

Some say we can’t go it alone; maybe not; 
anymore than we can assume-and carry the 
burdens of the world alone. We should not 
try it. This course would bankrupt and 
destroy America as a first world power as it 
has every first power in world history. 

The facts are, we shall never go it alone 
as long as we are rich and powerful and 
solvent. We shall go it alone only when 
we exhaust our resources, give away our 
superiority of striking power on land, sea, 
and especially in the air, with A-bombs and 
H-bombs, and guided missiles. Only then 
will we find ourselves alone, deserted by 
foreign powers. ; 

In Holy Writ, St. Luke, chapter 11, verses 
21 and 22, we read: “When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace: But when a stronger than he shall 
come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armour, wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils.” 

The last tragic example was the rape of 
Hungary by Communist Russia while the 
United Nations stood still and would not 
heed the cry of freedom as it died. 

Now we have the rise to power of the Egyp- 
tian “fakir,” the Communist puppet, Nasser, 
dictating to the entire world the use of the 
Suez Canal waters; these powers were con- 
ferred upon Egypt by the United Nations. 

A distinguished former Governor and 
United States Senator of the Empire State 
(New York), the Honorable Herbert H. Leh- 
man, in a recent address at Toronto, Canada, 
deplored the United Nations policy in the 
Middle East; holding that the international 
body had restored to Egypt the power to 
blockade Israel in the Suez Canal. It (the 
U.N.) has given Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt’s 
President, and the Kremlin final authority 
over the canal. 

Now listen to the celebrated and world re- 
nowned British statesman, Sir Winston 
Churchill, criticizing the U.N. for its attitude 
toward the British-French attack on Egypt 
last fall. He said: “The U. N. has not helped 
either the free world or the cause of peace.” 
The British are in the U. N., but they don’t 
believe in it. 

Valiant youths from several nations, un- 
acquainted with battle, have been sent to 
guard Nasser. The command is: “Shout— 
don’t shoot.” A reproach to any uniform. 

The United States, with no forces in the 
UNEF, has been drafted to pay one-fouth 
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of the entire cost of maintaining this arm 
The demand cost to the American taxpaye. 
at the beginning exceeds $6 million ¢ > 
gress should refuse to pay any sum. 
declined. 

These policies have been forced upon th 
United States and the free nations by py," 
sia and her satellite Communist powe., 
Russia with the veto power and her oat 
Communist votes. “" 

Will an attempt next be made to inter, 
nationalize the Panama Canal? Who knows) 

The U. N., being impotent to strike stoog 
on the side lines and watched Communig 
Russia gather as slaves in behind its 1;, 
Curtain more than 600 million human being 
Here is the most tragic picture—the te 
preme pathetic story—of modern history 

What has the United Nations done to {r4,. 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumani, 
Albania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, East 
Germany? These states were once free 
These sad and defenseless peoples are not 
interested in the Voice of America—or th 
Crusade for Freedom. 

In the great and historic debates of ty, 
past, our statesmen have outlined the Posi. 
tion of the United States. 


Whatever relations the United States must 
have with foreign.countries, it must be 
clearly understood that our retention of the 
provisions of any covenant must be: “With. 
out depriving the people of the United State 
in advance of the right to determine for 
themselves what is just and fair when th 
occasion arises, and without involving them 
as participants and not as peacemakers in, 
multitude of quarrels.” What has becom 
of our slogans which were given a currency 
which kept them potent for years to come— 
no entangling alliances, no foreign snares, 
no more sacrifice of American boys in for. 
eign wars, no impairment of sovereignty) 

One of the eminent statesmen of his time. 
a former Chief Justice and Secretary of State 
Charles Evans, Hughes, said: “The American 
people would never consent to assume any 
obligations, moral or legal, which would 
fetter their appropriate freedom of action 
in and on contingencies.” We shal! not say 
that devotion or loyalty to the United Na. 
tions is akin to treason and tolerance, but 
it is un-American. We do say that it iss 
surrender of our sovereignty, and our foreign 
policy has become the whipdog of the So- 
cialists, the neutrals, and Communists, who 
dominate the policies of the United Nations, 

United Nations proponents say that the 
U. N. is only a clearing house for ideas that 
they can think up declarations, such as the 
human rights declaration, the genocide dec- 
laration, UNESCO declaration, and all the 
various 20 and more international declari- 
tions, but all that the U. N. can do is to 
recommend. In other words, it is an inter 
national Tower of Babel. Each nation, 
through its representatives in the U. XN, 
speaks and nothing ever comes of it. Ther 
is one thing, however, that does come out if 
it and that is that the U.N. is serving a4 
sanctuary from which our enemies, tle 
Communists, the Socialists, the Internation 
alists, the One-Worlders, and all those wh 
have in mind a change in the American ide 
of democracy can operate. The United Na 
tions has housed those who voice thei 
hatred of us. The Communists have found 
it possible to stack their delegations with 
“specialists” trained in sabotage; prop 
ganda, and those who are to take strate, 
positions to wreck our transportation sj* 
tem, destroy our gas, electric, and powe 
lines and communication and render useles 
the necessary utilities for our defense 1 
war, Purthermore, it furnishes a place { 
the enemy to go underground and to sit 
instruction for the complete annihilation # 
our country with the atomic and H-boml. 

We are told that we must be careful 2 
what we say and what we do for fear * 
make Russia and her satellites mad with & 
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1957 
1 ask, when did it become necessary for 
Americans to be afraid to express their 

on for fear that some foreigner would- 


not like it? 
How long will America submit to this in- 


sulting, degrading performance? 

our eloquent national commander, Dan 
paniel, speaking over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, said: “We are opposed to the 
granting of a single dime of American aid to 
communist dominated countries.” Yet, 
poland got millions; Tito to get American 
jet fighters. 

A careful study and a solemn decision in 
judgment upon the U. N., causes honest men 
to believe that the Communists and Social- 
ists have created an instrument for interna- 
tional communism to strike down American 

ependence. 

se patriot in this Nation should rise 
up and say to the Congress: We refuse to 
pay another dollar to this international Com- 
munist organization dominated by Russia 
and her satellites. Now is the time to say 
to the Congress: We are finislied with the 
United Nations. 

By resolution and by indirection, the 
American Legion has declared we will not 
support a superstate or a supergovernment. 
The American Legion is opposed to the 
United States being a part of an interna- 
tional super government. And yet, in the 
face of that resolution, we say to the United 
States Government, it is all right to go right 
ahead and support the President in sending 
an American delegation to the United Na- 
tions. We condone the taking of the tax- 
payers’ money to support an international 
organization bordering upon international 
communism and the Comintern. Our posi- 
tion is inconsistent. The Legion cannot be 
halfway in and halfway out. 

The time has come, not. for general reso- 
lution or mutual advice, but for action. 

I know not what others will do, but as 
for me, I favor denouncing the United Na- 
tions as an international conspiracy or world 
agency inimicable to American security, I 
would urge the United States Government to 
get out of the United Nations; and invite the 
United Nations out of the United States; off 
our blessed land. 

Arise, you Legionnaires. Renew ancient 
faith in the land of your fathers. You are 
the strongest national force for the common 
good existing today. 

Keep up the fight for Americanism. 
Keep step with the National Anthem. 
Add new glory to Old Glory. 

Embrace America, my beloved. 

This is my plea—— 

This is my prayer. 




































































Fighting for Full Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Members of Congress have been 
deeply disturbed by the attitude of the 
Secretary of State toward the free gath- 
ering of news by the American press. 

One of Wisconsin’s consistent fighters 
for freedom of information is Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Evjue, editor and publisher of 
the Capital Times of Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Evjue is a newspaperman of pold 
School. : , courageous, out- 
Spoken. I wish to call to the attention 
of the Congress his remarks on this sub- 
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ject in his column, Hello, Wisconsin, of 
May 10, 1957: ” 

Roy Roberts, one of the original “I Like 
Ikers” and the president of the Kansas City 
Star, made a confession the other day that 
should be good for the soul of the one-party 
press. Writing of the monstrous folly of 
Secretary Dulles in ordering a ban on re- 
porters traveling to Red China, Roberts said 
of the timid role the newspapers have played 
in accepting the order, “I am afraid there 
has been too much leaning over backward 
sO as not to embarrass our Government.” 
William Allen White would have put some 
thunder into such a statement. 


The following editorial is from the 
Capital Times of the same date: 
INCREDIBLE DULLES 


Even Time magazine, which has been ded- 
icated these past 4% years to proving that 
Secretary Dulles is infallible, finds itself a 
little shaken by Dulles’ conception of free- 
dom of the press. 

In a recent letter to Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, publisher of the New York Times, 
Secretary Dulles stoutly insisted that there 
was no violation of the free press in his 
order prohibiting United States reporters 
from visiting Communist China. 

The constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
the press, he said “relates to the publication 
and not the gathering of news.” 

This incredible comment about a basic 
constitutional right by a man who is sup- 
posed to be an outstanding lawyer must send 
a shudder through every citizen who real- 
izes that this man is our principal spokes- 
man in the cold war struggle against 
communism. 

What he is saying, of course, is that the 
Constitution does not provide for freedom 
to inquire; only for freedom to publish. In 
other words, the sources of information can 
be shut off by-Government at any time with- 
out doing violence to freedom of the press. 
The newspapers would be perfectly free to 
publish blank pages or to make up infor- 
mation for their readers. 

In his letter, Dulles also blatantly sug- 
gested that there is nothing wrong with the 
Government making the press a tool of its 
diplomatic policies. That is the role, of 
course, that the Russian press plays for the 
Russian Government. It is the classical view 
of the totalitarians who place the state and 
its purposes above all. 

But it is not democracy. And it is not 
a free press, when that view prevails. 

If the newspapers of this country were 
not so deeply enmeshed in the political fab- 
ric of the Republican Party they would be 
standing forth in unison with a demand 
that Dulles resign. It is terrifying to realize 
that one of his main functions is to inter- 
pret the ways and aims of this country to 
the rest of the world. 





Resolutions Commemorating the Death of 
Outstanding Leaders of Ukrainian Lib- 
eration Movement Fallen in Battle 
Against the Russian Invaders of 
Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 





Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House a letter from Dmitro 
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Mandybur, president, and Myron Kra- 
marczuk, secretary of the Organization 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., with 
resolution unanimously approved by the 
American Ukrainians of the Twin Cities 
commemorating the death of three 
Ukrainian statesmen. Under unanimous 
consent I include the letter and resolu- 
tion in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS FoR UKRAINE, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 26, 1957. 
Hon. Congressman Roy W. WIER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: We are honored to present to 
you a copy of a resolution unanimously ap- 
proved by the American Ukrainians of the 
Twin Cities at the annual memorial cere- 
monies commemorating the death of three 
Ukrainian statesmen. 

Symon Petlura, the commander in chief of 
the Ukrainian Army and head of the Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian State in 1918, was assas- 
sinated by Bolshevik Agent Schwartzbart in 
Paris on May 25, 1926. 

Col. Ewhen Konowalec, the leader of the 
Ukrainian underground movement was also 
assassinated by a Bolshevik agent, Waluch, 
in Rotterdam, Holland, on May 23, 1938. 

Lt. Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, commander 
in chief of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(U. P. A.) fell in battle against the Russian 
invaders of the Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 

These 3 dates, each with a 12-year in- 
terval, are now deeply carved in the history 
of the Ukraine and they prove the continu- 
ous struggle of the Ukrainian people against 
the Russian tyranny. The memorial cere- 
monies were held on May 26, 1957, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

We sincerely hope that this resolution 
will be of help to you as informative mate- 
rial in your work in the United States Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DMITRO MANDYBUR, 
President. 
KRAMARCZUK, 
Secretary. 


MYROoN 





RESOLUTIONS COMMEMORATING THE DEATH OF 
OUTSTANDING LEADERS OF UKRAINIAN LiIB- 
ERATION MOVEMENT FALLEN IN BATILE 
AGAINST THE RUSSIAN INVADERS OF UKRAINE, 
May 26, 1957, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I 


We, the American Ukrainians of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., gathered together 
on this day to honor the heroic death of 
three outstanding leaders of Ukrainian lib- 
eration movement, unanimously proclaim 
the following: 

1. The enslaved Ukrainian people firmly 
resist and continue their desperate fight for 
liberty against the tyranny of communism 
and Russian imperialism no matter what 
sacrifices they must make. 

2. To break the spirit of this patriotic 
nation, Moscow makes use of all cruel means 
such as mass executions, torture, starvation, 
deportations, death bringing concentration 
camps, and mass resettlement. 

3. The Kremlin makes a constant attempt 
to exterminate the entire Ukrainian intellec- 
tual class: scientists, writers, artists, mili- 
tary men, statesmen, and thousands of men 
and women who are ieaders of their peo- 
ple. 

4. On May 25, 1926, Symon Petlura, the 
commander in chief of the Ukrainian Army 
and head of the independent Ukrainian 
State, was assassinated in the Boulevard St. 
Michel, in Paris, France. 

On May 23, 1938, Col. Ewhen Konovaletz, 
leader and organizer of the Ukrainian Under- 
ground Liberation Movement, was murdered 
in the streets of Rotterdam, Holland. 
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On March 5, 1950, Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, 
the commander in chief of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA), fell in Bilohorsha, 
Ukraine. 

5. It is well known that behind the mur- 
der in Paris, as well as the tragedy in Rot- 
terdam and Bilohorsha there was always the 
same enemy of Ukrainian freedom—Moscow’s 
imperialism. 

6. Moscow killing these three leaders in 
attempt to destroy the symbol of Ukraine’s 
freedom and love for independence made’a 
great miscalculation, because the shots fired 
in Paris, Rotterdam, and Bilohorsha did not 
break the spirit of Ukrainian people, and the 
struggle for independence continues as a 
passive resistance and as an armed conflict 
which is conducted by the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA). 

m 


Because the people of Ukraine are de- 
prived of their privilege of free expression, 
we feel it is our duty, the duty of free people, 
to speak in behalf of the enslaved Ukrainian 
people. 

Therefore we accuse the Russian rulers, as 
well as the whole Communist totalitarian 
system—the latest form of Russian imper- 
ialism—of the following crimes: 

1. Violation of the right of self-determin- 
ation, and infringment of sovereignty and 
integrity in Ukraine and in the other sub- 
jugated countries. 

2. Annihilation of all democratic liberties. 

3. Destruction of the Ukrainian churches. 

4. Systematic and brutal terrorism by the 
Russian secret police, as well as organization 
of concentration camps, slave labor, and 
other atrocities designed to break the spirit 
of freedom. 

5. Systematic extermination of Ukrainian 
leaders and intellectuals, as well as russi- 
fication and destruction of Ukrainian cul- 
ture. 

6. Further, we accuse Moscow of provok- 
ing wars, and of interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of various nations by setting 
up fifth columns, by organizing disintegra- 
tion, sabotage, and espionage all over the 
world. 

mr 

Today, when the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the two irreconcilable opponents— 
the world of tyranny, and the world of lib- 
erty is approaching a crisis in psychological, 
ideological, political, and military spheres, 
we feel it is our duty to draw the attention 
to the following: 

1. In the fight against Moscow's aggres- 
sion our country must not depend solely on 
material superiority in armaments, but 
above all on morally superior ideology. 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence contains all the ideological weapons 
necessary not merely to pierce the brittle 
communism trappings but to atomize the 
foundations of the Russian imperialism. 

2. Therefore we urge our Government to 
manifest sincerely the spirit of the American 
Declaration of Independence and to expand 
the principle of self-determination guaran- 


teed by national sovereignty not only to sa-_ 


tellite countries, but also to Ukraine and 
other once-independent nations which in 
the past decades were forcefully integrated 
into the Russian sphere. 

3. We recognize the fact, that complete 
disintegration of the present Russian em- 
pire and establishment of free and independ- 
ent national states is morally right, is in the 
interest of America, and is vital for the se- 
curity of our country. 

4. We draw the attention of the American 
people to the fact that various Russian polit- 
ical circles abroad, as well as certain groups 
in this country, are still incapable to turn 
their backs on traditional Russian imperial- 
ism. They deny the right of the peoples for- 
merly oppressed by Czarist and later by 
Communist Russia to their national inde- 
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pendence, and they oppose the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union and restoration of 
national sovereignty for the subjugated 
nations. 

5. We firmly believe that restoration of 
free and independent national states on the 
ruins of the Soviet Russian empire is the 
only right way of abolishing a permanent 
Russian world aggression, abolishing the 
threat of war, and creation of the world 
which will guarantee the real peace. 

Iv 

On this sad anniversary commemorating 
the tragic death of these outstanding 
Ukrainian freedom fighters, we warn the 
people of America to be aware of the danger 
of Russian imperialism and its present tool 
international communism. 

Your allies are oppressed peoples by the 
Russian imperialism, and their historic 
struggle against that imperialism is the basic 
asset to the preservation of our American 
way of life, independence, and our freedom. 


P. G. & E. Co. Wants To Monopolize 
Power Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously stated several times to my 
colleagues, the existence of Federal 
power in an area has the effect of hold- 
ing down power and energy rates of the 
private utilities in that area. To see 
this, one only needs to compare prevail- 
ing power rates in the Pacific Northwest 
and other areas where Federal power is 
available with areas such as the North- 
east where there is no Federal power. 
This explains the real purpose of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal to 
construct the Trinity project power fa- 
cilities, which is to stop, at least for a 
period of 50 years, any further expansion 
of Federal power in California in order 
that it may monopolize the power mar- 
ket in that area. Then there would be 
no competition to force it to hold down 
its power rates nor a yardstick with 
which its rates could be compared. 

It is interesting to examine the history 
of the P. G. & E. resale rates—that is, 
rates to municipalities and others for 
power to be resold—in the Central Val- 
ley project area and the effect the 
existence of CVP power has had no such 
rates. Prior to the time power was 
marketed from the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
had no competition in northern Cali- 
fornia and its resale schedule was such 
as to discourage municipalities from op- 
erating their power distribution systems. 
In 1945 the competitive effect of the 
Central Valley project led the company 
to adopt a resale schedule considerably 
lower than the one previously existing. 
This came at a time when the general 
trend in power rates was up instead of 
down and it was made clear at the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission hearing on the 
matter that the threat of competition 
had led the company to propose this 
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new lower rate. As a result of this ne, 
resale schedule one municipality alo, 
saved over $6 million in a 7-year Deriog, 
All municipalities purchasing energy 
from the company profited by this ray, 
decrease which was due largely to ty, 
existence of Central Valley projec 
power. Irrigation districts in San Jo,. 
quin Valley had somewhat the same ey. 
perience. In 1951, doubtless due to com. 
petition from CVP, the company lowereq 
rates for irrigation districts in the San 
Joaquin Valley by approximately 20 pe. 
cent, Again these reductions came at , 
time when the trend was in the opposit, 
direction. 

The point I am making is that if th 
Pp. G & E. Co. is successfy) jp 
cutting off expansion of Federal powe 
in northern California it will have tip 
area all to itself and if this happens ; 
will be to the detriment of every user 
electricity in the area. Existence o 
Federal power in an area does not jut 
benefit those who actually buy it but jt 
benefits all users of electricity because jt 
is a deterrent to excessive power rates, 


Need for Postal Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following letter 
I have received from a postal employee 
showing clearly the need at the present 
time for an increase in postal salaries, 
This letter is typical of the many I have 
received from postal workers who are 
writing to me giving illustrations of the 
inadequacy of their pay: 

HONORABLE LESINSKI: I am writing in re- 
gard to the question of pay raises for postal 
employees. 

As I am a R. P. O. clerk, one who breaks 
down and sorts mail for railway post offices, 
I have to learn and practice the .. . State 
scheme exam on my own time. That means 
I have to know the railway routes and the 
order that they serve the some 1,140 post 
offices in the State, to keep up on the time 
schedules and changes, to correctly throw 
the mail. I consider this skilled labor and 


‘feel I should receive at least close to equal 


pay of some unskilled labor in our city 

My take home pay for one month is $247 
70. Let me compare this figure for you with 
my expenses for the same month. 


Groceries (at least $16 per week for 
family of 5) 


Taxes and assessment per montb- --- 
Puel (winter cost spread over year) -- 


WOME ccletkeodndsinwewn----- 243.1 


That leaves me a balance of $4.51 to takt 
Seine tarare and any clothes needed, ! 
it luxuries. I’m sure you will agré 

that my expenses are not unreasonable {i 
1 month. Perhaps you'll say how does on 
manage with a salary like that. The answe 
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is by Ui 
wife was 





f this ney 


_— sing savings accumulated while my 
litY alone 


working, which are fast dwindling. 
























































al Deriog this seem fair? The postal service is 
& energy one to be proud of working for, but on these 
_ Tale wieenajority of the fellows have part-time 
a obs which I am going to have to do, but 
Project on will deprive my family and myself of 
San Joa. the time to spend together. I am requesting 
Same ex. your support on this increase. Please not 
le to com. only for myself but for the many other 
YY lowereg employees who feel as I, 
1 the Sap Sincerely. 
ly 20 per. It appears that the only people who 
Came at a are not aware that the postal employees 
e Opposite are desperately in need of an increase in 
their salaries are the Postmaster General 
hat if the and the administration. 
ssful jn In speaking with the people in my dis- 
ral power trict, the various organizations, and in 
have the MN reading the mail which comes into my 
appens jt office, the fact is evident that postal 
'Y user of workers in order to keep abreast with the 
stence of living conditions must receive a salary 
Not just commensurate with salaries paid by pri- 
it but it yate industry. 
eC aUSe it I believe that the article following 
er rates, Mi rrom the Washington Daily News, by 
John Cramer is quite pertinent: 
ResicNED Post OFrrice OFrFiciAL Hits Pay 
Serup 
se (By John Cramer) 
Robert H. Schaffer, postmaster of the New 
KS York City post office, the world’s largest, has 
resigned—after a bitter public blast at “in- 
, adequate” postal worker pay. 
I His criticism of pay rates, it’s said, had 
nothing to do with his decision to quit. 
By contrast, excellent authority reports 
ATIVES that the real reason for his resignation was 
“disgust” over interference in his operations 
by regional postal officials. 
T, under Mr. Schaffer has not said this publicly, an 
Wish to [BB it probably will be denied. 
ng letter On postal pay, Mr. Schaffer said: 
>mployee “what kind of @ career service is it that 
> present the postal worker has—to work 12 or 14 hours 
Salaries, a day—5 or 6 days a week—8 hours in the 
ly I have post office and 4 to 6 hours on an outside 
who are job?” 
is of the AWARENESS NEEDED 
He said he wished “some of those who sit 
ne in ree in the seats in all branches of Govern- 
or postal ment could be made aware of the plight of 
the postal worker who has to augment his 
no breaks Government pay by income from outside 
st offices, employment in order to meet his family 
. . State needs. 
at means “The truth is that even as the Nation’s 
and the economy began to expand in the late 1930's 
140 post and through the fifties, the salaries of postal 





workers went down aid down. 

“Until the time that the economic squeeze 
is lifted off the postal workers, no one will 
be able to say that morale is way up there.” 

Then he added: 

“A lot of experts outside of the Depart- 
ment have been trying to demonstrate that 
we have adequate salaries. 
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. $54.0 “Just let them sit in the postmaster’s 
. 37.0 chair for 6 days, and they will learn dif- 
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HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 







ill agree OF ILLINOIS 
able fa IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
answe Tuesday, May 28, 1957 





Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ter leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 
by Ernest Tucker, of the Chicago Amer- 
ican, which appeared in the May 26 
edition: 
Smart Ser 
(By Ernest Tucker) 

The schoolkids used to bring pennies in to 
the teacher who bought potted geraniums 
with them, and on Memorial Day the whole 
class went out to a cemetery nearby and put 
the geraniums on the soldiers’ graves. 

The teacher spoke a few minutes about 
the meaning of the day. Sometimes the 
Reverend Mr. Webber, who was the father 
of one of the girls in the class, gave a short 


prayer. Chuck Bosley played taps, not very 
well, on his bugle. Then we went back to 
school. 


That was all, but I’m sure none of us has 
ever forgotten those few minutes every year 
in the cemetery, standing by the neat rows 
of little crosses, listening to the sad, sweet 
notes of the bugle. 

I don’t think the kids bring their pennies 
for geraniums any more. At least none of 
them I talk to have any such custom. They 
know what Memorial Day is because they 
have been told in school, but they don’t 
seem to feel it. It’s just another holiday. ~ 

There is a parade downtown, and some 
of the outlying communities have celebra- 
tions of one kind or another. Old timers 
in Oak Park, where I live, tell me that years 
ago the town put on a major effort. Stores 
and businesses prepared elaborate floats, all 
with a Memorial Day theme, and the parade 
was a high point of the year. 

The floats are gone now. The parade is 
now veterans’ groups, school bands, end- 
less Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire 
Girl troops, and the fire department. Kids 
decorate their bikes, and dash madly up 
and down the line of march. 

There’s nothing wrong with that. But 
with our little pots of geraniums, long ago, 
we felt a sense of kinship with the men who 
lay under the markers. The solemnity of 
the day lay heavy upon us. We had con- 
tributed, in small measure, to perpetuation 
of a memory. Watching veterans parade, 
or even watching them lay wreaths on a 
statue, doesn’t give the feeling of participa- 
tion that the cemetery visit did. 

The children on their bikes don’t feel 
the spirit of a day which is, after all, a 
sad recollection of those whom we remem- 
ber too seldom. 

Around Memorial Day I always think of 
Frederick Henry Dutton, seaman, second 
class, who was 18 when he died early in 
World War II. He was out of boot camp 
a few weeks, stationed at Mare Island Naval 
Base in San Francisco Bay. Dutton was 
attached to an outfit whose duty was load- 
ing ammunition on warships. 

He wasn’t any great sailor. He was lazy 
and sloppy, and not at all bright. He had no 
close friends and no discernible ambition 
except to sit around and play a mouth organ. 
He was not fond of work but didn’t show 
any of the ingenuity some of his mates did 
in getting out of it. His dungarees were 
always dirty; his white hats were never 
white. 

One morning in 1942 Dutton went with 
his crew to take ammunition cases from 
a cruiser just back from the South Pacific 
fighting front. On the dock Dutton tripped 
over a hawser and fell into San Francisco 
Bay. We tried to save him, but the savage 
tide glued him against underwater pilings 
and he was dead when we finally pulled 
him up. 

Those few minutes when he was under 
water was the only time in his short life 
that anyone paid any attention to him. 

The cruiser’s crew, exhausted from some 
of the most brutal fighting of the war, 
crowded the rails to watch attempts to save 
the little seaman. The men in Dutton’s 
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company were shaken up; for most of them 
it was the first time they had seen violent 
death. 

I had the problem of collecting his per- 
sonal effects. Dutton had owned as near 
nothing as anyone could; he had even lost 
most of his uniform issue. All he really 
had were a few dungarees and his mouth 
organ. He had no relatives except an aunt 
in Missouri who wasn’t interested in receiv- 
ing the body, so we buried him in California. 

A week later I heard some of his mates 
talking. They couldn’t even remember his 
name. A moment of excitement, a few days 
of barracks gossip, then oblivion. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
Frederick Henry Duttons in our wars. They 
did no heroic deeds, helped little or not at 
all in the national effort. They died gasp- 
ing for breath with influenza, or poisoned 
with typhoid, or, like Dutton, as a result of 
some mischance which might have been their 
own fault. 

When we think of war’s dead we think of 
heroes falling at some flaming barricade. 
On this Memorial Day remember the Fred- 
erick Henry Duttoms. They are the war 
dead, too. 





Luther Patrick, Poet, Wit, Congressman 
Dies—Served Four Terms in Washing- 
ton—Beloved for His Humor and 
Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my sorrowful duty yesterday to ad- 
vise the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the death of former Rep- 
resentative Luther Patrick. Mr. Patrick 
served in Congress for four terms, 1937— 
43 and 1945-47. _He was beloved by his 
colleagues, many of whom are still Mem- 
bers of this body. He represented the 
Ninth Alabama District, which I am 
presently privileged to serve. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
sert in the Appendix to the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a newspaper account of 
Mr. Patrick’s death which appeared in 
yesterday’s—Monday, May 27, 1957— 
issue of the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
one of the fine dailies of my district: 
LUTHER PATRICK; POET, WIT, CONGRESSMAN 

Dres—LAWYER SERVED Four TERMS IN 

WASHINGTON; BELOVED FoR His HUMOR AND 

COURAGE 


Death came last night to Birmingham’s be- 
loved “Will Rogers-type’”’ humorist and wit, 
former Congressman Luther Patrick. 

The 66-year-old poet and pioneer radio 
commentator died at West End Baptist Hos- 
pital after a long illness. 

He served four terms in Congress. 

During the latter part of his life he was 
confined to a wheelchair with crippling 
arthritis. 

However, he never seemed to lose his cour- 
age or his jovial spirits and was frequently 
contributing letters to the newspapers. 

Luther’s brand of humor, which always 
brought chuckles from his many friends, was 
akin to the people. 

It had its roots deep in the earthy soil of 
Alabama. At the time of his death he was 
writing a book on folklore. 

Funeral will be at 2 p. m. to tomorrow at 
Johns-Ridout Chapel, the Revs. Paul Clem 
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and Frank Ledford officiating. Burial will be 
in Elmwood. 

Born in Decatur, Patrick attended the Unf- 
versity of Alabama, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge and Purdue. He 
obtained his bachelor of laws degree from the 
University of Alabama in 1918, the year he 
married Pearl McPherson. 

In 1919, he moved from Cullman to Bir- 
mingham and began his law practice in early 
1920. 

He served as a private in the Army during 
World War I and at one time was assistant 
attorney general of Alabama and Assistant 
United States Attorney of the State. 

He was a member of the McCoy Methodist 
Church, Alpha Masonic Lodge, Shriners, 
Knights of Pythias, Eagles, Elks, High Twelve 
Club, Men.of Prayer Club and The Club. 

He wrote three books, Hope Ye're Livin’ 
and Doin’ Well, Friends, Neighbors, and Kin- 
folks and Goosepocket. 

He once said membership in the Democrat 
Party was a southern requirement. 

During his last term as Representative, he 
said he supported education, industry, prog- 
ress, goodwill, health, fair dealing, thrift, 
peace, knowledge, truth, and virtue in gen- 
eral. 

His motto was “Bear ye one another's 
burdens—never mind about your own.” 

After his congressional service, he returned 
to Birmingham to live at 921 Seventh 
Street W. 

Last year, he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention. 

Surviving, besides his wife are a daughter, 
Mrs. W. James Brasher, Birmingham; five 
brothers, Irving and Ivan Patrick, Birming- 
ham: Gilbert Patrick, Jasper; Ferris and E. L. 
Patrick, Cullman. 

Mr. Patrick began the practice of law at 
Fairfield, after being admitted to the State 
bar in 1919. 

From 1919 to 1921 he served as city at- 
torney of Fairfield. 

He also was a pioneer radio commendator 
and started in this work in 1925 with sta- 
tions WAPI and WBRC. 





The Columbus of the Jet Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a 
publication which many Members of 
Congress receive regularly and read with 
interest is the newsletter produced by 
Independent Editorial Services, Ltd., of 
which T. A. McInerny is editor. 

I was greatly impressed, Mr. Speaker, 
with an article carried in the newsletter 
of May 21 entitled “The Columbus of the 
Jet Age.” I was particularly impressed 
with this because it concerned one of 
the outstanding personalities in the 
world of aviation—Juan T. Trippe, pres- 
ident of Pan American World Airways. 


Mr. Trippe was one of the first Marine 
Corps fliers in World War I ard served 
as a lieutenant in the air over France. 
There his interest in aviation com- 
menced and where it will end no one 
knows because Mr. Trippe has pioneered 
so many aviation achievements that it 
would be impossible to predict what he 
has planned beyond the jet age which, 
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at least in commercial transport, is not 
even yet upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 
this editorial feature: . 

THE COLUMBUS OF THE JET AGE 

Probably no industry ever existed quite as 
complicated as commercial aviation. The 
activity in Washington by the commercial 
airlines is extremely feverish as the business 
increases by leaps and bounds, while at the 
same time it is hemmed in by real and reg- 
ulatory barriers. 

It takes a man of more than ordinary skill 
to run an airline because he must live in the 
past part of the time because of the necessary 
experience; must live in the present a great 
deal of the time as high competition for 
routes develops; and must live in the future 
part of the time as each new scientific ad- 
vance must be translated into practical ap- 
plication for the traveling public. The air- 
lines have been extremely fortunate in the 
pioneering leadership which they have en- 
joyed during the early phases of their de- 
velopment. C. R. Smith, of American; Pat- 
terson, of United; Rickenbacker, of Eastern; 
Braniff, of Braniff, and many others, have 
all made tremendous contributions toward 
making air travel safe, reliable, and accept- 
able to the public. 

But the outstanding genius of aviation 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow has been 
Juan Terry Trippe, president and chairman 
of Pan American. The record of his accom- 
plishments is admitted as monumental by 
both his friends and those who have been 
in sharp commercial rivalry with him. 
Trippe was the real Columbus of intercon- 
tinental aviation from the time that he de- 
vised his original airline from Key West, 
Pla., to Habana, Cuba, nearly two generations 
ago. He is the Columbus of the new age 
which is dawning in civil aviation, the jet 
age, which in a few years will make every- 
thing that has gone on before seem puny. 

This astounding age will bring to travelers 
facilities such as have never been dreamed 
before. Huge planes, operating at less cost 
than present models and carrying almost 
double the number of passengers, will soon be 
operating on schedules of well under half 
present schedules, bringing the far places of 
the earth within a few hours’ travel of our 
principal population centers. The first jet 
planes which Pan American will put into 
service at the end of next year will be sup- 
planted in a few years’ time by others which 
are now being developed capable of double 
the loads and double the speeds. 

Pan American is a brilliantly managed sys- 
tem which is immersed in the problems of 
opening up the jet age. Other airlines have 
very heavy difficulties. But few, if any, en- 
counter the troubles of this system which 
serves 80 countries, and which manages to 
get along amicably with as many govern- 
ments while complying with their rules and 
regulations, in addition to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the United States. 

It is also a fact that many of these coun- 
tries have their own airlines, mainly because 
of national pride, and that Pan American’s 
background experience and executive talent 
have been enlisted to help those enterprises 
get started. 

Currently, according to Chairman Warren 
MacGnuson, of the United States Senate Com- 
merce Committee, a dozen foreign carriers 
have or are seeking choice routes in the 
United States to the alarm and resentment of 
the domestic trunk carriers. 

Emerson-once wrote that an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of a man. In Pan 
American's case, even with an executive staff 
that is versatile, exceptionally gifted, and 
strong in depth, this is particularly true. 
Under such dynamic leadership any company 
can be expected to grow and. prosper, even 
though bigness in these times makes enter- 
prise a target for attack, 
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Plight of Ceramic Dinnerware Industry 













EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speake; 
under leave to extend my remarks in th. 
Recorp, I include the following lette 
received from Mr. David G. Boyce, vice 
president, sales, the Harker Pottery co, 
East Liverpool, Ohio: : 
THe Harker Porrery Co., 

East Liverpool, Ohio., May 1, 1957 
Re H. R. 6630. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hayes, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: We were glad to note that 
OTC bill, H. R. 1550, was defeated. We fee] 
that this new bill is a warmed-over treat. 
ment and that none of the amendments 
eliminate our basic objections; namely, tha; 
it will authorize GATT and allow the usulpa- 
tion of power by the executive branch from 
the legislative branch of our Federal Goy. 
ernment. 

You of course know only too well the plight 
of our ceramic dinnerware industry. Dy. 
ing the current year both Paden City Pot. 
tery, of Paden City, W. Va., and Southern 
Potteries, of Irving, Tenn., have succumbed 
to .low-wage foreign competition. Both 
have publicized that they have been oper. 
ating in the red during the past several 
years and both were old, established organi- 
zations that had kept abreast of all modern 
techniques, had experienced personne) in 
their management and were highly regarded 
in the china and glass field. We are the 
oldest pottery in America today and our 
operations in- 1956 were not only in the 
red, but to a greater extent than during any 
of our 117 years of continual existence, 
Other members of the United States Potters 
Association are currently operating at a loss 
and will discontinue operations in the near 
future in the absence of some unusual relief, 
The net profit, after taxes, of the members 
of the United States Pottery Association 
dropped from $4,150,000 in 1947 to $124,000 
in 1956. This refers to the aggregate mem- 
bership and the factual figures are available 
for anyone to see. 


During the greatest boom times in the his- 
tory of the United States, shipments by 
domestic manufacturers of earthenware 
dropped from 27,293,000 dozen in 1947 to 
17,721,000 dozen in 1956, or 35 percent. Pub- 
lished figures show the sky-rocketing figures 
of increased quantities of Japanese imports 
during the past 4 or 5 years. With labor 
representing 65 percent of our sales dollar, 
what else could be expected with current 
Japanese wage rates averaging approximately 
20 cents per hour as compared with our own 
domestic average rates in excess of $2 per 
hour? The Sunday New York Times of 
April 7 featured a sizable ad on page 64 by 
Gimbel Brothers illustrating and featuring 
five different patterns of elaborately deco- 
rated fine Japanese china in 53-piece sets 
for $24.98. These were elaborate border, 
center patterns with platinum and gold edge 
line equal in quality and beauty to anything 
that can be produced in this country at four 
times this amount. Our own product, 
earthenware, is semi-porcelain and of course 
much cheaper to manufacture than fine 
china, Comparable patterns on our cheapel, 
earthenware body and with these decal dec- 
orations would have to retail promotionally 
between $39 and $49...The enclosed illus 
tration shows patterns which we feature 
in 53-piece compositions in color (without 
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e more expensive decalcomania transfer 
treatments and decorating process) at $29.95 
in excuse the length of this letter, but 
our industry is truly faced with “operation 
survival” and we need your help. Each day 
ye see eVidences of other industries feeling 
the effects of imports from the very low wage 
countries. Note that the stainless steel 
tableware industry is carrying their case to 
congress and have a hearing scheduled for 
July 12. In 1958 the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1955 expires and then of course the pres- 
ent administration will make an effort to 
persuade Congress to extend the powers of 
the GATT man for a further period. This 
nt law barely got through the House and 
senate in early 1955, by only a few votes. A 
number in our industry cannot survive until 
1958, but without a change at that time 
many others must realistically throw in the 
nge. 

7 Cordially, 

THE HARKER POTTERY Co., 
Davi G. Boyce, 

Vice President, Sales. 






























Theodore Roosevelt: Leader in Peace 
and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
84th Congress created a Commission to 
prepare plans and a program for signal- 
izing the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Theodore Roosevelt in the year 1958. 

In carrying out its assigned task, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion has compiled a chronology of the 
role of this great leader in the military 
and naval history of the United States. 
It is my privilege to request that :t be 
published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S ROLE, IN THE MILITARY 
aND NavaL History or THE UNITED 
Stares—A CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT 
EVENTS 
August 1, 1882: Commissioned second lieu- 

tenant, Company B, Eighth Regiment, New 

York State National Guard. 

November 1882: Published his history, The 
Naval War of 1812. 

February 3, 1883: Promoted to the rank of 
captain in the National Guard. 

February 26, 1886: Resigned his command 
in the National Guard. 

April 11, 1897: Appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy by President McKinley. 

February 25, 1898: While serving as Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, Roosevelt sent his fa- 
mous cable ordering Admiral Dewey (in the 
event of war) to make sure the Spanish fleet 
did not leave the Asiatic coast. This order 
made possible the American naval victory at 
Manila Bay, 

March 25, 1898: After seeing pictures of a 
“flying machine” recommended to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that*he appoint two officers 
of scientific ability and the Secretary of War 
appoint two like officers for the purpose of 
Studying the “flying machine” and report 
whether the machines could be duplicated in 
large numbers, and to make other pertinent 
recommendations and estimates of cost for 
production, 

April 25, 1898: Accepted appointment as 
lieutenant colonel in the Rough Riders (offi- 
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cially designated as the ist United States 
Cavalry Volunteers). 

May 6, 1898: Resigned as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. With Leonard Wood, 
Roosevelt organized the Rough Riders, and 
they trained for overseas duty at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

June 14, 1898: Embarked for Cuba with the 
Rough Riders from Tampa, Fla. 

June 24, 1898: Participated in the Battle 
of Las Guasimas. 

July 1, 1898: Participated in the Battle of 
San Juan Hill. 

August 14, 1898: Arrived at Montauk, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

September 16, 1898: Mustered out of the 
Rough Riders at Montauk, Long Island. 

November 6, 1900: Elected Vice President 
of the United States. 

September 14, 1901: Upon the death of 
McKinley, Roosevelt became the 26th Presi- 
dent of the United States. He took the oath 
of office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

February 14, 1903: Army General Staff 
Corps established with a Chief of Staff to 
supervise all troops and to issue orders to the 
whole Army in the name of the Secretary of 
War. 

February 24, 1903: Approved an agreement 
giving the United States naval coaling sta- 
tions in Cuba. 

November 2, 1903: 1 After Panama seceded 
from Colombia, Roosevelt sent a cruiser to 
the area in an effort to protect the interests 
of the United States. This was followed by 
quick United States recognition of the Re- 
public of Panama and a treaty which pro- 
vided for the construction and operation of 
the Panama Canal. Colombia had previously 
turned down such a treaty. 

June 16, 1903: Delivered the commence- 
ment address at the University of Virginia 
and spoke on the subject of citizenship and 
a large navy. 

December 7, 1903: In his third annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt recommended the 
creation of a naval general staff similar to 
the recently established Army General Staff. 

December 5, 1905: In his fifth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt urged that the 
number of officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy be increased. . At the same time sug- 
gested that submarines would be useful for 
night attacks. 

December 3, 1906: In his sixth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, Roosevelt recommended 
that the Navy be continuec at its present 
strength by building new ships to replace the 
obsolete vessels. Also stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the highest standards 
for both the Army and Navy personnel. 

December 3, 1907: In his seventh annual 
message recommended the maintenance of 
a fairly large peacetime Army, with extra 
officers to be trained to be used in emer- 
gencies. At the same time, he urged the 
upbuilding of our Navy and to supply it with 
auxiliaries, such as coaling stations, supply 
ships, and fortifications for American 
harbors. 

December 16, 1907. Roosevelt sent the 
American fleet on a world cruise to test its 
long-range operations. The fleet returned in 
February 1909. 

April 14, 1908: In a special message to Con- 
gress, Roosevelt urged the building of four 
battleships yearly to maintain the strength 
of the United States fleet with that of other 
great naval nations. 3 

December 8, 1908: In his eighth annual 
messsage to Congress, recommended the 
creation of a general staff for the Navy in 
place of the Navy General Board. At the 
same time, urged the building of four bat- 
tleships, additional destroyers and colliers 
which had been recommended by the Navy 
General Board. 





1The Navy Department sent instructions 
to the commanding officer of the Nashville 
and other vessels in the area on “his date. 
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January 13, 1909: Rode horseback for 100 
miles to Warrenton, Va., over rough roads to 
shame the Army for its complaint against his 
order to keep physically fit. 

January 27, 1909: Appointed a commission 
to study the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment. 

February 25, 1909: Sent the Naval Commis- 
sion Report to Congress. 

July 2, 1913: Delivered speech on the 
American Navy at Newport, R. I. 

January 1915: Published America and the 
War to arouse the country on the necessity 
of preparedness. 

February 1916: Published Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part. 

May 19, 1916: Delivered speech on the sub- 
ject of preparedness at Detroit, Mich. 

March 19, 1917: Offered his services to the 
Government and wrote to the Secretary of 
War requesting permission to organize a vol- 
unteer division and to command one of its 
brigades. This request was turned down. 

October 1917: Published The Foes of Our 
Own Household. 

November 16, 1917: Delivered speech on 
National Strength and International Duty, at 
Princeton, N. J. 





The Small Business Act of 1957, 
H. R. 7474 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
22, 1957, I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
support of my bill, H. R. 7474. The fol- 
lowing is my testimony before that com- 
mittee: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF NEw YorK 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, for the record, 
I am ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Representative 
from the 13th District of New York. 

I appreciate the opportunity you give me 
to appear here as a witness, rather than as 
a member of this committee, and I hope to 
be able to give you the benefit of the think- 
ing of the Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Small Business Committee, as well as that of 
many of the members of the full committee. 

As you know, 12 of the 13 members of the 
House Small Business Committee have intro- 
duced bills identical with H. R. 7474, which 
seeks to set up the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a permanent agency, and to work 
changes in the existing statute which we 
trust will make the agency a more effective 
one in accomplishing the intent and purpose 
of the Congress. 

So that the record may be complete on 
what has been done by the Small Business 
Committee, I would like to indicate that 
after fairly lengthy hearings by Subcommit- 
tee No. 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, all of which have been printed and 
I believe are before this committee, con- 
sisting of some 429 pages, a notice was sent 
on May 4 to the members of that subcom- 
mittee, and to the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Him of the full committee, and 
to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
PaTMAN, advising them that executive ses- 
sions of the subcommittee would be held 
on May 8 and 9, 1957, and inviting them 
to attend. 
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I might also indicate that under the rules 
adopted by the Small Business Committee, 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
are not only ex officio members of the sub- 
committee, but have a right to vote therein. 
For that reason both the chairman and mi- 
nority member were invited to attend and 
participate in the work of subcommittee 
No. 2. 

Subcommittee No. 2 agreed unanimously 
after 2 days of executive session on the form 
and substance of H. R. 7474. In accordance 
with what had been done in prior years, 
copies of that bill were sent to all members 
of the full committee so that all of those 
who desired to do so could join in cosponsor- 
ing it. The result is we have a bill co- 
sponsored by all of the 6 Republican mem- 
bers of the full committee and 6 of the 7 
Democratic members of the full committee. 

I think that speaks well for the desire of 
that committee to do a good nonpartisan 
job in bringing before this committee a bill 
which will best serve the small-business men 
of the country and at the same time to pre- 
sent a bill which is most likely to meet the 
objections and include the suggestions of 
all members who are interested in further- 
ing the small-business enterprises of our 
country. . 

I would like to briefly touch upon some 
of the changes that are effected or will be 
effected if H. R. 7474 is enacted. I will fol- 
low the mimeographed copy of the bill, be- 
cause in that bill we have indicated very 
clearly by underlining the changes from 
existing statute to the proposed bill. 

On page 1, there is a technical change, 
which is approved by the administration. 

It merely clarifies what we say is the in- 
tent and purpose of Congress, not in giving 
small business a preferred position, but try- 
ing to give it an equal competitive position 
with big busfness in our economy. 

In section 102, which begins at the bottom 


of page 1 of the mimeographed copy of the 
bill, we find the change in the language as 


to definition. For many years, the House 
at least has been almost unanimous in 


agreeing that the arbitrary 500-employee- 


definition, as adopted during the World War 
II years, was not doing the job it was in- 
tended to do. 

We recognized that during the war we had 
to have some kind of a definition, arbitrary 
though it might be, that would simplify the 
work of the procurement agencies. But ever 
since that, every committee of the Congress 
that has looked into the matter, certainly on 
the House side, has determined that that 
definition was unfair and does not do justice 
to small business. 

The Government Operations Committee of 
the House has repeatedly found fault with 
that definition. Every time the House Small 
Business Committee has considered the mat- 
ter, we have unanimously reported that that 
definition was unrealistic and unfair and 
should be changed. 

When we wrote into the last enactment of 
the Small Business Act, a provision requiring 
the Small Business Administrator to pro- 
mulgate a definition of small business, which 
would be different than the arbitrary 500 em- 
ployee definition, we thought*that we had 
moved a long way toward accomplishirmg the 
intent of Congress. 

After much urging and prodding by the 
Small Business Committee, the Administra- 
tor did promulgate a definition. He broke it 
up into two parts. One definition covered 
the financial assistance program, and the 
other applied to procurement. 

While he found no difficulty in making a 
definition which ignored the 500 rule, and 
tried to be realistic, so far as financial as- 
sistance is concerned, in the definition, in 
the second part of the definition, applying 
to procurement, he adhered to the precise 
definition we had been finding fault with all 
through the years. The Small Business Com- 
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mittee, through subcommittee No. 2, con- 
ducted a public hearing on the proposed 
regulation setting up that definition. We 
heard all of those who participated in making 
the d tion. 

As you were told, the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Barnes, convened a task 
force representing all the agencies of Gov- 
ernment. No small-business man nor any 
representative of any small-business associa- 
tion, was invited to participate on that task 
force or in any of its deliberations. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that al- 
though one agency, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, indicated that the 500 rule was 
a bad rule and that there would be no diffi- 
culty in adopting a more realistic one, all the 
other agencies apparently followed the De- 
fense Department lead of insisting that only 
the 500 employee definition was workable. 

As a result of that hearing, the subcom- 
mittee unanimously agreed, and the full 
committee unanimously agreed, and so re- 
ported to the Congress, that that part of 
the definition, which adhered to the old 
Defense Department rule and statute of 500 
employees should be abandoned—it should 
not be promulgated as an effective regula- 
tion, and that at laest temporarily the Small 
Business Administration should follow the 
same rule for procurement as it had pro- 
mulgated for financial assistance and then 
come up with a better definition if it found 
the financial assistance definition did not 
work well in procurement. 

We were very much disappointed and sur- 
prised to find that, nevertheless, the Small 
Business Administrator promulgated and 
made effective the very definition we had 
unanimously condemned as to procurement. 

Mr. Brown. What is the difference between 
— definition and the definition in the Hill 

Mr. Mutter. His definition permits adher- 
ence to the old statute which we repealed 
in 1955, saying any business of less than 500 
employees is small business and anything 
over that is big business, for the purpose of 
procurement. 

The definition which the Administrator 
promulgated for financial assistance, breaks 
the economy down by industries and in cer- 
tain industries he uses as a first guide, 250 
employees. In some industries such as the 
electronics industry, he says as many as 1,000 
employees may be small business. We wrote 
into the statute in 1955 a provisionh—and all 
the bills before you contain that same pro- 
vision—whereby in any instance any pro- 
curement agency or small business or any 
competitor or big business, for that matter, 
who finds fault with the determination or 
the regulation as affecting a particular com- 
pany, that they have a right to go to the 
Small Business Administrator and present 
the facts and on the facts of the particular 
case, either involving a company or an in- 
dustry, then the Small Business Administra- 
tor is authorized by law to make a deter- 
mination that the particular situation calls 
for, and issue a cerificate accordingly, as to 
whether or not the particular firm or in- 
dustry is small business. 

The CHamman. What is the difference in 
the definition with reference to loan require- 
ments and procurement? Is there a dif- 
ference? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

The CHarrman. What is that difference? 


a different rule as to each industry. 

I would like to ve Mr. 
who is counsel to the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and assigned to the committees Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, sit with me. If Mr. Dalmas is in 
the room or when he does come in, I would 
like to have him join me. Mr. Parke 
is the minority advisor to the committee. 

I might say that both of these gen 
were of extremely important aid and as 
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sistance to the committee, in all of its wor, 
To come back to your question, in House pp. 
port No. 2964 by subcommittee No. 2 of tp, 
House Small Business Committee of the 911; 
Congress, we have set forth in full, as a). 
pendixes, beginning at page 11 and throyp, 
page 20, the definition as promulgated jy 
the Small Business Administrator. The, 
you have the small business size standards 
set up by him ‘or financial assistance. y,, 
will find it is broken down by industries 
As I indicated to you, in most industries, , 
concern is said to be small business, if jt ha, 
no more than 250 employees. In some ip. 
stances it may have as many as 1, 
employees. 

That was the determination of the Sma) 
Business Administrator, after he had hag 
this task force meeting and we had oy 
hearing. 

Nevertheless, as to procurement, he takes 
the same language as his starting point, of 
the old statute which we repealed, of 599 
employees. As I indicated, the statute per. 
mits him to make a different finding in any 
case in accordance with the informatio, 
submitted to him, whenever anyone comes iy 
in either the financial or procurement pro. 
gram and submits proof that the rule shou 
be different as to any particular company, 

Mr. Brown‘ I understand the number of 
employees will not be any test at all. 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir. In the proposed new 
bill, we say that the number of employees— 
let me give you the exact language. 

After continuing the existing language of 
the statute, which says he may use these 
criteria, among others, to wit, “number of 
employees and dollar volume of business’~ 
now mind you, that is the way the statute 
has read ever since we enacted it, that in 
setting up the definition of small business— 
and this is the, language of the statute—a 
small business concern shall be one that is 
deemed to be independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operation. 

In addition to the foregoing criteria, the 
Administrator, in making a detailed defini. 
tion, may use these criteria, among others: 
Number of employees and dollar volume of 
business. 

That is the way the statute has read up to 
now and still reads, but SBA has ignored 
doliar volume of business, or any other 
criteria, and used solely the number of 500 
for that definition for procurement. 

So we now add to that language, having in 
mind he has continually refused to follow 
the recommendations of the Congress in that 
regard, we add this proposed language in the 
bill before you, and I quote: “Provided, 
however, That no definition promulgated by 
the Administrator for any purpose whats0- 
ever shall be based solely on the number of 
employees; And provided further, That with- 
out undue delay, the Administrator shall 
establish a definition of small business which 
definition shall be consistent with the intent 
of Congress. The definition presently in us 
by the Administrator for financial assistance 
is hereby continued as the definition for all 
purposes until the Administrator adopts 4 
new definition based on the criteria stated 
herein.” 

In other words, if this language is written 
into the law he can still use the numbe 
of employees as one of his criteria but mJ 
not use it as his sole criteria, as he is doing 
now, for procurement purposes. 

The CHamrman. But’ the committee never 
decided on any definite rule. The commit 
tee was disappointed that both of them left 
it to the Administrator. 

Mr. Murer. When you say, “the commit 
tee,” you mean—do you mean the Smil 
Business Committee, sir? 

The CHamman. Yes. You did not. 2 
your bill there is no definition. You ‘up 
plant those definitions. 
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Mr. MuLTER. Yes; to this extent. 
The CHAIRMAN. What is the definition in 
9 
te OL. I have just read to you, sir, 
the new language of the bill. I will read 
it again. is the additional language 
sdded to the existing statute by this bill: 

«provided, however, That no definition 
promulgated by the Administrator for any 
purpose whatsoever shall be based solely on 
the number of employees: And provided fur- 
ther, That without undue delay the Admin- 
jstrator shall establish a definition of “small 
pusiness” Which definition shall be consist- 
ent with the intent of Congress. The defi- 
nition presently in use by the Administrator 
for financial assistance is hereby continued 
as the definition for all purposes until the 
administrator adopts a new definition based 
on the criteria stated herein.” 

In other words, we will say to him, by this 
statute this financial assistance definition 
as now promulgated and in effect and as 
set forth on pages 11 to 20 of House Report 
9964 shall be the definition for procure- 
ment purposeg. as well as financial assist- 
ance purposes, until he comes up with a new 
definition. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you are dissatis- 
fied with that definition and define a better 

? 
oor. MuLTeR. Yes; but-since we say also 
that the financial program is a good one 
and working, until he finds it cannot work 
in procurement, he shall use that definition. 
We think that is a fair approach. 

Mr. Ratns. Let me me ask you this, Mr. 
Mutrer. It seems to me what you really do 
js maintain the criteria for the definition 
presently in the act and add to it one addi- 
tional requirement that he shail not base it 
solely on the number of @nployees. It seems 


to me you are going to make it more difficult 
to arrive at the decision whether it is small 
business, if you say he shall not base it 
solely on that. Maybe he could arrive at the 
definition of small business, easily as to num- 
ber of employees, but when you say it can’t 


be based on that solely, don’t you think it 
would be better to say in the bill that criteria 
he must consider in determining shal! be not 
based solely on the number of employees. 

It seems to me you are telling him even 
though you may be convinced it is small 
business now under it, we are now adding 
another step you cannot act until you find it 
is not based solely on numbers. 

I get the impression you are tying it up 
and making it a little more confused than it 
is. You are giving him another way out 
by saying wait a minute, this is small busi- 
ness based on the number of employees, but 
I can’t take that solely. 

If you were to say he shall consider those 
facts, it seems to me, in making his determi- 
nation, that would be better. But I don’t 
thiak you ought to eliminate all of the others 
but saying he cannot find it small business, 
until he considers all of these others. 

Mr. Mutter. The difficulty, as I explained 
before you came in, is that the statute re- 
quired him to use his discretion in arriving 
at a definition. We said he may use these 
criteria among others, number of employees, 
and dollar-yolume of business. We did not 
limit him to either one of them. But he 
limited himself to the number of employees, 
and in spite of a unanimous report of the 
full committee and of the subcommittee 
against his using solely the number of em- 
Ployees, he nevertheless insisted on pro- 
mulgating that. definition, at the same time 
prom a different definition as to 
financial assistance. 

It may be we can improve the language—— 

Mr. Rains. It seems to me it would be bet- 
ter to say in language, it shall not be desig- 
nated, or shall not be excluded simply as 
small business, solely because he has more 
employees than 500. But*if the criteria is 
Clear, it is now small business, why tie it up 
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more. We would like the definition a bit 
broader and that is what I think you want to 
do. 

Mr. Mutter. That is what we are trying to 
do. In this definition he promulgated after 
the task force met with him, he found most 
of the small-business concerns have less than 
250 employees. Some, as I indicated, have 
as many as athousand. But when he gets to 
the procurement side, purely as a matter 
of convenience to the procurement agency, 
he says let’s stick to this 500 figure. 

Mr. Ratns. I see your point. 

Mr. Mutter. I think possibly we can adopt 
your suggestion, and put that language in 
the reverse way, so that he knows he stiil 
may use it, but must look to other criteria, 
too. 

Mr. Rarns. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. And again I would like to 
indicate that there is language in the stat- 
ute now, which we are not changing, which 
permits anyone who finds fault with the 
definition as it applies to any particular con- 
cern or industry, to come in and on a pres- 
entation of facts, ask for and obtain, if en- 
titled to it, a different certification. 

So we have not tied his hands. He may 
take all of the facts as they apply through- 
out the country, or as they may apply in a 
particular industry, or a particular company. 
He will retain full discretion and right to act. 
What we are trying to do is stop him from 
continuing the ofa 500 employees rule, which 
we took out of the statute and which we have 
several times told him is not a realistic ap- 
proach to procurement. 

The CHaiRMAN. Does not the number of 
employees, whether a large or small institu- 
tion, depend upon the character of the busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

The CuHarmrMAN. A grocery store with 500 
employees would be a very large institution 
but a steam plant with 500 employees would 
be a small institution? 

Mr. MuLtTerR. Yes. We have that in mind in 
the language we use in the bill. 

Mr. See_y-Broww. Is it not true that the 
testimony before. the subcommittee indi- 
cated the definition used in providing finan- 
cial assistance was working out reasonably 
well, and that that definition had a degree of 
flexibility that made it work? What we tried 
to do was to suggest since that definition 
with its flexibility has worked out well for 
loan assistance, let us. see if we cannot write 
an equallfflexible definition which will pro- 
vide bona fide help to the recognized small 
business community for procurement pur- 
poses. 

If I understand Mr. Rarns’ argument, his 
only question was that the language of the 
bill might preclude a small business, rather 
than make it possible for it to come in under 
the terms of the act. 

Mr. Rarns. Of course, a glance at it, and 
reading of the bill, indicates to me you are 
adding a restriction instead of broadening 
the base. I think you are trying to broaden 
the base. 

Mr. MuLtTer. We are trying to broaden the 
base and not limit it. Mr. Seze.y-Brown is 
quite right the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee indicates the financial assistance defi- 
nition is working well. None of the procure- 
ment agencies, all of whom appeared before 
the committee, could indicate why they could 
not work satisfactorily with that defini- 
tion, but they were just reluctant to try 
it. We think what they should do is try 
the financial assistance definition for pro- 
curement. 

If it does not work out, the Administra- 
tor has the right to change it overnight. 
At least they ought to give it a trial. 

The next change suggested in the bill is 
@ purely technical one at the bottom of 
page 2. There is no objection to the lan- 
guage change. It refers to the Federal Exec- 
utive Pay Act. There is no increase of pay 
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called for, but it merely makes the same 
language applicable to this agency as to all 
the other agencies. 

We simply put in the same language that 
applies to other Federal agencies. On the 
next page, page 3, we increase the authori- 
zation to $70 million, instead of as it pres- 
ently appears in the act. ‘ 

Mr. Barnes has indicated that if in the 
judgment of this committee, that should 
be the amount, he will go along with it, 
although he has recommended a smaller 
sum. We believe this is the more realistic 
sum to be asked for, having in mind he still 
must go before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and justify his request for appropriations. 

An authorization like this making money 
available for loans is actually not spending 
of money. Nevertheless, we follow the 
language of the various statutes that apply 
to almost all the other lending agencies, 
of requiring the agency to come in before 
the Appropriations Committee and justify 
their request for the amount needed for 
the new fiscal year. 

Twice now, the Small Business Adminis- 
trator has been compelled to come in and 
ask for more money because his original 
request and our authorization was not 
enough. 

Mr. Brown. What is the maximum loan 
now? 

Mr. MutrTer. The maximum loan now is 
$250,000, and in our proposed bill we do 
not change that. 

Mr. Brown. What about $500,000? Do you 
think that. would be better? 

Mr. Mutter. I think you will find, sir, in 
this economy-minded Congress, and I am 
not saying that to find fault—I think we 
must be economy-minded—I voted for some 
cuts, as many of these Members did, and 
I voted against others, but in this economy- 
minded Congress, ¥ don’t believe you can 
convince most of the Members that a 
$500,000 loan is a loan for a small-business 
man. 

In our hearings, before this Banking and 
Currency Committee I asked Mr. Burger, 
who represents one of the largest small- 
business men’s associations in the country, 
one of the most effective ones, if he knew 
of any cases of a small business concern 
who sought a loan of more than $250,000 
and he said he knew of no such instance. 


If the time comes when small business 
does need a loan of more than $250,000 from 
this agency, and it will be abie to make 
out a case I think the Small Business Admin- 
istration will call it to our attention. At 
no time, in our hearings either in the field 
or in Washington, have we had anybody ap- 
proach us and say the $250,000 maximum 
loan from the Small Business Administra- 
tion is too little. Even with the limitation 
of $250,000 from the Small Business Admin- 
istration they can get a much larger loan by 
getting a bank to participate. They can 
get as much as $500,000 if the bank takes half 
and the Small Business Administration takes 
half. As a matter of fact, the bank can 
lend anything up to 90 percent with the 
agency making the other 10 percent of the 
participating loan, as long as the agency's 
limitation does not exceed the $250,000. 

Mr. Brown. I notice Mr. PATMAN is in favor 
of taking off the limitation altogether. 
What do you think about that? 

Mr. MULTER. Our committee @oés not agree 
with him. I am now talking about the sub- 
committee—and I think most of the mem- 
bers of the full Small Business Committee 
would not go along with that thinking at 
this time. If at some future time a case can 
be made out for it, we would be the first 
to recommend it, but as it stands today, we 
say no. If you take the limitation off this is 
no longer a Small Business Administration 
bill. That is a principle that the Banking 
and Currency Committee will have to deter- 
mine, . 
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If you want to do that, let’s take the word 
“small” out and call it a business adminis- 
tration bill. But I don’t think we will agree 
to that. I think thé principle we are agreed 
on is that we must give this special assist- 
ance to small business. Taking the limit 
off will not do that job. Bear in mind you 
can get a $5 million loan under this very act 
for small business, if you will get 20 small 
business concerns together, each one of 
whom will be entitled to $250,000, and if they 
qualify, they can get as much as $5 million. 

That is helping them get into a very strong 
competitive position with big business. 

Mr. Ratns. Talking about the bank par- 
ticipation, the trouble is, they won’t have it 
on too short a term, and it is my observa- 
tion they will not participate in too small 
amounts, or any time you find one that will 
participate above 25 percent, you will find 
it ararity. Isn’t that about true? 

Mr. MULTER; I think that is right, Mr. 
RaIns, 

Mr. Ratns. I don’t know what you said 
before, but I would like a couple of ques- 
tions and maybe you could straighten me 
out on them. In the first place, I can’t see 
the necessity of making this a permanent 
organization. I can’t see the wisdom of 
that. Would you mind discussing that? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. When we first brought 
this agency into being, it was the feeling we 
should do this on a temporary basis and see 
how it worked out. I think the experience 
has been good. While the agency got off to 
a slow start, I think they are now making 
progress and doing a better job. As they get 
more experience with the functions assigned 
to them, they continue to improve their serv- 
ice. There is still room™for much improve- 
ment, but I think the time has come when 
we must decide either to make this a perma- 
nent agency, or abandon it. 

Mr. Rains. You take these agencies in the 
field who represent the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Under your bill would they be 
blanketed into civil service, or are they 
already under it? 

Mr. MULTER. They are already under civil 
service. 

Mr. Rains. Who in this agency is not under 
civil service? 

Mr. Mutter. The Administrator, his depu- 
ties, and I believe his counsel. 

I think everyone else is civil service. I am 
not sure, sir, whether the regional directors 
are exempt or not, but I can get that infor- 
mation for you and supply it to you. 

Mr. Ratns. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Mutter. I have been told that while 
the regional directors are in the classifica- 
tion of exempt positions, they nevertheless 
must qualify under civil-service rules. 

Now, may I continue for a moment in 
answer to your question about why this 
should be a permanent agency? 

Mr. Rarns. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. If this agency is to continue 
to do a job for small business in procure- 
ment, it must have the status of a permanent 
agency in order to be able to get the attention 
and the treatment it deserves and should be 
able to get from other permanent Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In both the procurement field and in the 
financial assistance field, if we did not make 
this a permanent agency, we will never be 
able to build up a corps of employees who 
will be able to render the kind of service we 
demand from that agency. It must have 
permanency in order to keep good men for a 
fair length of time. 

As it is now, men come to them, particu- 
larly the financial officers, come to them on 
a temporary basis. ‘iie agency loses them 
almost as fast as it can train them. If we 
really want this agency to do a good job, we 
must be able to say to the men they recruit, 
that this is a permanent agency where you 
can make a career. 
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Mrs, Gairrrrus. Mr, Chairman, may I ask 
a question? 

The Cuamma®. Mrs, Garrrrrns. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. May I ask you, Mr. MULTER, 
have you done any checking in the Small 
Business Administration on their role in pro- 
curement? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; we do that constantly. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. Just exactly what has been 

their experience? 
’ Mr. Mutter. In some areas their experi- 
ence has been good. For instance, in the 
Jacksonville Naval Air Base, their experience 
there is good because the commanding officer, 
the military officer, is in tune with our think- 
ing, in tune to congressional thinking in 
helping the small-business man. He goes 
out of his way to do a good job. He has 
@ small-business specialist on his staff who 
thinks the way he does and believes that 
small business has a real place to fill in 
Government procurement. There the Small 
Business Administration gets the utmost co- 
operation from everybody in that procure- 
ment office. 

Mrs. GrIFFITHs. But it is because of an in- 
dividual, it is not because of any method 
of the armed services, generally, nor is it 
because the Small Business Administration 
is doing anything. 

Mr. Mutter. in any number of other pro- 
curement offices it is bad. Philadelphia and 
New York are typical of the resentment which 
procurement has against small business. 
They go out of their way to disqualify small 
business from participating in procurement. 

There we find the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is doing a job against opposition, but 
they go in there and fight with the procure- 
ment officer. Many times they have to go 
so far as to issue a certificate of competency 
to a small-business concern that is obviously 
qualified, but the procurement officer does 
not want it to get the business. He disquali- 
fies the concern. It goes to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and they make a com- 
plete check and issue to him a certificate 
of competency, which under the law—which 
will continue if we enact any of the present 
bills, as we all agree on this—the Small 
Business Administration issues a certificate 
of competency which is binding on the pro- 
curement offices. ; 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You mean the procure- 
ment officer can send in his own inspection 
people to say this business cannot be handled 
under this plan. But they have to accept 
the Small Business Administration certificate. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. . 

Mr. SeeLy-Brown. Mr. Mutter mentioned 
the name of the Naval Air Station in Jack- 
sonville—is it not also true that certain 
agencies of the Government, such as Atomic 
Energy Commission and General Services Ad- 
ministration in particular, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as well have done a very 
good job in the field of procurement help to 
small business? 

I think it is also true, as the testimony in- 
dicated, that a special task:force has been 
set up to see if it could not be possible to 
come up with a program which would meet 
the desire that all of us have to help small 
business participate to an even greater de- 
gree in Government procurement. There 
was filed with our subcommittee a prelimi- 
nary report, which was encouraging certainly 
to the members of the subcommittee, who 
read the report carefully and listened to the 
testimony. 

So I agree with you, we have a problem. 
Y6u put your finger on the problem, but I 
think that proper steps have been set up to 
help resolve that problem and the Small 
Business Administration, and the Adminis- 
tration with the help of the committee are 
working together on a task force program 
which I think will help answer to a very 
large degree the question you raise, and I 
think the testimony—— 
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Mr. Motrer. Mr. SEE.y-Brown is abso. 
lutely right. As he points out, Genera) 
Services Administration and the Atomic 

Commission are doing a good job, 
As a matter of fact, they lead the way ang 
the Small Business Administration has 
learned from them how they can go to other 
procurement agencies and do a better jop 
for small business. 

Mr. Apponizio. To what extent is sma)! 
business participating? 

Mr. Mutter. Today about 17 percent of )) 
procurement is going to small business ang 
everybody agrees that is not enough. 

Mr. Apponrzio. Is it your contention if 
this is made a permanent agency they would 
participate to a greater extent? 

Mr. Mutter: I believe the Small Business 
Administration, if made a permanent 
agency, can do an even better job than they 
are doing, for the small-business man. Fo; 
the first half of 1957, the percentage was 
16.4 percent that went to smal business, 
Last year it was 19.6. So it has fallen of. 

We find as each 2-year period comes to q 
close, there is a falling off. Which js 
another reason we feel it should be a perma- 
nent agency. The fellows in procurement 
feel it is going to fold up and proceed to ig. 
nore them. If this were a permanent agency, 
and they knew it was going to be sitting on 
them all the time, we could get the percent- 
age up and keep it up. 

Mr. Ratns. I don’t want to be a prophet of 
doom, and I don’t want to prognosticate, but 
don’t you think if conditions continue as 
they are, interestwise, tight moneywise, hurts 
to small business, that 2 years from now 
what we are talking about now of this $700 
million will be—oh, just chips in the bucket, 
and that instead of a small-business deal 
such as you are talking about making perma- 
nent, that it may become absolutely essen- 
tial for us to go back to—we won’t call it 
RFC, but it made a success in its day, and 
therefore it might be wise to continue this 
on a temporary basis—I don’t say the day 
will come, but it will come if we continue to 
go down the road we are on, and not fasten 
on ourselves a permanent agency which as 
a small-business operation shall be too smal! 
to do the job that ought to be done. Don't 
you think that the job that is to be done 
could be greater than even contemplated in 
this particular bill? 

Mr. MuLTER. If you are right, and none of 
us can prognosticate that far ahead, that 
tight money will continue for 2 years, even 
if we set this up as a permanent agency, you 
can be sure this agency will be back before 
this Banking and Currency Committee 2 
years from now or sooner and ask for an 
additional authorization, at which time you 
can review their activities and decide what 
they are doing and what they should do. 

When we set it up as a permanent agency 
that does not mean it will continue forever 
and a day. Subsequent Congresses can al- 
ways abolish it or put a time limit on its 
existence. 

Mr. Ratns. I feel it takes it out from under 
the Congress, though, and my feeling is this 
is merely an experiment. It is not a deal 
big enough to meet the need. Everybody 
agrees with that. I feel if we establish it 
in a degree of permanency we have put the 
stamp of approval on an agency much too 
small to do the job that Congress says has to 
be done. 

Mr. Murer. This has been an experiments! 
program. I think it has proved itself. The 
time has come now when we must decide 
what to do with this agency. We believe we 
should take the position to continue this 
agency as a permanent one. Whether 
not it is going to be big enough only time 
can tell. 

If money eases, and I can foresee that !t 
may ease, if not this year, next year, there 
won't be as great.a demand on the agency 
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tor money as there ts today. If the tight- 
money policy is going to continue and the 
gemand continues to increase as it has in 
the past 6 months, certainly in the next 2 
ears they Will be back asking for an addi- 
tional appropriation and in ‘a substantially 


larger sum. 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Will. Mr. Rarns yield? 


Mr. Ratns, Yes. , 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. As I understand your 
comments @ moment ago, you indicated a 
very proper concern, one which I share, that 
the banks were not participating in the 
small-business loans to the-degree we would 
like to see. I think one of the reasons they 
nave not participated was because of the 
fact that the agency was not a permanent 
agency. In other words, they recognize any 
participating contract they sign would ob- 
viously be good because it was backed by 
the United States Government, but the tes- 
timony certainly indicated to our committee, 
that by making this agency permanent, giv- 
ing it a permanent status, even though we 
may change the rules under which it oper- 
ates in each Congress, as we always can do, 
that permanency might encourage the banks 
to participate to an even greater degree and 
I believe Mr. Mur.T=r will agree that was 
the testimony presented before our com- 
mittee, and was anovher reason it would be 
helpful to make it a permanent agency. 

Mr. Muutrer. I do agree. I expressed dur- 
ing the course of the public hearings a sug- 
gestion that one day this agency will attain 
Cabinet status. I think it should. I think 
if the economists of the country are right 
that the backbone of our economy, of our 
free-enterprise system, is the small-business 
man, we must have a permanent agency of 
this kind to watch out for them. Big busi- 
ness is takem care of by Commerce. Labor 
is taken care of by the Labor Department. 
At least that was the theory in setting up 
those departments. There was a time when 
we thought the Commerce Department would 
take care of small business, It has never 
done so. It had a small-business office, but 
it was merely an office with a man in charge. 
I do not know of anything it ever did for 
small business. 

I think this agency has proved itself. I 
think we can say this agency is the spokes- 
man in Government for small business. 

The CHamrMAN. Do you think Congress 
would have less day-by-day control over it 
as a permanent agency, than it has if it is 
solely a temporary agency? 

Mr. Mutter. I think there would be more 
control over this agency by Congress than 
most agencies. Most agencies find them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of one com- 
mittee. The Reorganization Act of 1946 
charges the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to examine and continually review 
the activities of all the agencies about which 
it may legislate. —The Small Business Admin- 
istration is one such agency. In addition, 
we have the House Select Committee on 
Small Business. I think that committee 
has proved itself and one of these days will 
be made a permanent committee. But 
whether as a select committee or a perma- 
nent committee, it will continue to do the 
job di the year, in the field and in 
Washington, of making sure the agency does 
the work and the job that Congress intends 
it should do. 

The Caamman. Do you have any statistics 
on the proportion of the national income 
that comes from small business—and what 
percentage is that compared to the contracts? 

Mr. Muurer. I don’t think there are any 
complete statistics on small business. The 
Commerce Department, through its Census 
Bureau, did gather statistics on the manu- 
facturing corporations. I stress the word 
“corpo! I think Commerce found 
there were some 245,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations, which accounted Yor between 40 
and 50 percent of the gross national product. 
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I think they found that 92 percent of 
those manufacturing corporations employed 
less than 100 people. I am relying on my 
memory; my statistics may be slightly wrong, 
but I believe they are approximately correct. 

We are told that there are 4 million small- 
business’ concerns of every type throughout 
the country. I think that our economists 
are right when they say that small business 
is the backbone of our free-enterprise 
economy. 

Mr. Krusurn. Of course, there are an awful 
lot of those that would not have anything 
to do with procurement, like the grocery 
store. 

Mr. Mvutrer. You are quite right. Four 
million includes the retail merchant who 
does not deal with the Government. It in- 
cludes the small manufacturing company 
which does not deal with Government and 
does not want to deal with Government. You 
know, you“must have a pretty strong finan- 
cial position in order to deal with Goyern- 
ment, the way they take their time inspect- 
ing and approving, and then in paying when 
they get ready. That was one of the prob- 
lems we had to sit on in these agencies, 
to see that they paid promptly, so the small- 
business man could operate. 

Mr. Kirpurn. They would have to have the 
line of goods they want. 

Mr. Mu.LtTeER. That is right. ‘ 

Mr. KriuBurRN. A gas station would not be- 
come part of procurement or a grocery store. 

Mr. MuLTER. There you get into the ques- 
tion of whether you are going to let the local 
Government offices buy gasoline locally in 
small quantities, or in tank-car lots at whole- 
sale. There is always that problem, whether 
the Government should buy in large quan- 
tities at wholesale and warehouse and dis- 
tribute, or buy from the small-business man 
at retail. You can't have it both ways. 

Mr. K1LeurNn. I imagine the taxpayer would 
want us to buy as cheaply as possible. 

The CHarrMaNn. You would give us the 
policy board which consists of the admin- 
istrator, a typical small-business man, and a 
typical small-business banker, and it pro- 
vides no qualifications, with no experience 
for either one of them. 

The only qualification they seem to have is 
that they are typically small, but I don’t 
know just what a typically small banker is, 
or a typically small-business man is. Does 
it mean a small-business man without am- 
bition, who always wants to remain typically 
small? If that is so, I don’t think you have 
a very good Board. I don’t see any argument 
for that. What is the argument for that? 

Mr. Ratns. Could I add one word to what 
the chairman said, so you will have a full one 
before you. I can’t see how you can get 
away from the argument we should not have 
WOC’s in Government, instead of Govern- 
ment employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are day-to-day em- 
ployees. They have no permanent associa- 
tion with the Government and no responsi- 


bility, and I would like to have some argu-_ 


ment in favor of it. 

Mr. Mutter. Let me answer you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the other gentlemen who have 
some doubts about this, by saying first, for 
a long time, the Small Business Committee 
has felt that the Loan Policy Board, as set up 
by the statute, has no place in this law. As 
a matter of fact, we reported out from this 
Banking and Currency Committee in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Small 
Business Committee one bill which elimi- 
nated the Loan Policy Board. None of us 
have any objection, and as a matter of fact, 
there is a specific requirement in the statute 
and this bill, that there must be consulta- 
tion between the Small Business Adminis- 
trator, and other Government agencies, hav- 
ing in mind particularly the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
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But consultation is one thing and giving 
them control of making policy is another, 
and we feel that this agency cannot be a 
truly independent agency and cannot truly 
do the job for small business if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Com- 
merce or their designees are going to be in 
control of the Loan Policy Board. 

So what we are mainly concerned with is 
eliminating the Secretary'of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce as the two 
controlling members of the Loan Policy 
Board. 

Now, if the Administrator feels he should 
have a Board—he does have one now, a re- 
view board, which reviews loan applications. 
The Loan Policy Board is not charged with 
that and does not do that. It. makes the 
overall policy. But if the Loan Policy Board 
is controlled by two Cabinet officers, then 
obviously the Administrator is subservient 
to them. The best proof the Loan Policy 
Board does not serve a good purpose, in my 
opinion, is demonstrated by the fact that at 
every meeting of the Loan Policy Board the 
resolution has always been presented as to 
policy, and those are the only resolutions 
they consider, by the Administrator, and in 
every instance it has been unanimously 
adopted. 

If there is such unanimity of thinking on 
the Board, and if the Administrator’s view 
always prevails, then he does not need the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of 
Commerce to do more than to advise with 
him. 

On the other hand, if there is unanimity 
because he bows to their will, then the will 
of the committee and the Congress is not 
being fulfilled. 

The CuHarrMaAn. That is not a very strong 
argument for the reason you want to dis- 
pose of the present Board, for which you 
substitute a small-business man and a small 
banker. 

Mr. Mutter. I am coming to that. 

The Administrator should be charged with 
making the policy and administering it. But 
there is division among our committee and 
we came up with this as the alternative of 
having two small-business men sitting on 
the Board with him to make policy. 

Mr. Brown. They would be appointed by 
the Administrator? 

Mr. Mutter. They would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Let me read to you the language as it 
appears at the top of page 4 of the proposed 
bill. “The Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies in the financial assistance, pro- 
curement, disposal, and general assistance 
to.small-business programs of the Admin- 
istration.” 

In other words, we are calling for a Policy 
Board which will make all policy for the 
agency, It will have nothing to do with 
administration. It will have nothing to do 
with personnel. It will make all policy as 
to procurement and financial assistance. 
We believe with a Policy Board of that kind, 
we will not have this difficulty, that we are 
now having with the definition. 

Let me continue reading fron? the proposed 
bill: 

“The members of the Policy Board repre- 
sentative of small banks and small-business 
concerns shall be appointed from civilian life 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and they shall be per- 
sons of outstanding qualifications in’ their 
respective fields of operation known to be 
familiar and sympathetic with the needs and 
problems of small business. ‘The members 
of the Policy Board other than the Admin- 
istrator shall be actively engaged as full- 
time operating officials of (1) small bank and 
(2) a small-business concern which shall be 
small business as defined in section 102 of 
this act.” 
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Now, with reference to the possibility there 
will be w. o. c.’s or others working with- 
out compensation I think this committee 
knows I am opposed to the w. o. c.’s working 
in Government, except in times of war or 
emergency. 

These men will not be w. 6. c.’s. These 
men, as provided in the previous sentence 
on page 3, are paid as follows: 

“Members of the Policy Board other than 
the Administrator shall be paid a per diem 
allowance of $100 for each day spent away 
from their home or regular place of busi- 
ness for the purpose of attendance at meet- 
ings of the Policy Board and the necessary 
travel; and while so engaged, they may be 
paid actual travel expenses and not to ex- 
ceed $25 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses. The maximum time spent 
for such attendance is not to exceed 50 days 
in any one calendar year.” 

There is also a provision: “The Policy 
Board shall meet at least monthly and at 
such other times as the Board may deter- 
mine or on the call of the Administratcr to 
determine administrative programs and poli- 
cies relating to loans, procurement, dis- 
posal and general assistance to small busi- 
ness.” 

It was the feeling of the committee you 
could not get a small banker or small-busi- 
ness man of the type you wanted who would 
give up his banking or business connection 
and come to Washington full time and the 
only way you could get him was to compen- 
sate him fairly for his time and get him 
to come down here on a part-time basis. 

I appreciate the force of the argument 
that men who make policy should be full- 
time employees. If we could get, instead of 
these 2 small-business men working parttime, 
if we could get 2 men, say, called Deputy 
Administrators, appointed to work fulltime, 
not as a loan policy board, but as a policy 
board, I think we could accomplish what 
we are looking for, and eliminate the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Secretary of 
€ommerce, except for consultation. I am 
afraid we can’t get that. The next best 
thing, when it comes to the job of making 
the policy in accordance with the intent of 
the Congress, let us have two men who are 
part-time employees but who are on the pay- 
roll and who will not have any exemptions 
on account of conflict of interest. There 
is nothing in here to give them any exemp- 
tion on account of conflict of interest. They 
will have to toe the mark and operate with- 
out that exemption. 

The CHamrRMAN. The success or failure of 
the organization depends upon the policies. 

Mr. Muuter. I think it does. 

The CHamMAN. Favorable policies would 
be very essential for the successful operation 
of it. And these men who are part-time em- 
ployees have entire control over that. 

Mr. Mutter. I realize the force of the ar- 
gument that these two part-time employees 
can outvote the Administrator. There is 
much to that argument,. I can’t—— 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Mu.ter, let me ask you one 
other question. First, I want to compliment 
you for the hard work and good job you have 
done on this bill, and with 1 or 2 exceptions 
it seems to me to be a real good bill. I 
know you gentlemen have worked very hard 
and the bill shows it. But it is always the 
setup in Government that the Congress must 
hold some Administrator responsible for the 
work of the Agency. That is true in housing 
and everything we have. 

The appointment of the two men you are 
talking about would come about by the 
President, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Rains. We all know, as a matter of 
course, the head of the Agency would recom- 
mend to the President, whoever the head of 
the Agency wanted appointed in this policy 
business, so the result would be these two 
men, however they came in, would be men 
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whose thinking was along the lines of the 
thinking of the Administrator. He would 
not be that dumb, and pick out somebody at 
variance. So why don’t we wipe out the 
policy board completely and totally and just 
leave it up to the Administrator. 

Mr. Mutter. I hope that my colleague on 
the Small Business Subcommittee will not 
think I am underselling this part of the bill, 
when I tell you that was precisely my sug- 
gestion to them. As a matter of fact, when 
I could not get them to go along with that, 
I suggested we have a bipartisan board or 
commission to run the Agency. 

My thinking was along the line of your 
suggestion but we now came along with this, 
as our best thinking for a compromise. 
While yours is the way I would have liked to 
see it work, we agreed on this instead as to 
the views of the committee I tried to make 
the best argument I could in accordance 
with that decis’oh. 

Mr. WIpNnaLL. Would it not have been best 
to have set > an advisory council and retain 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary 
of Commerce on the Loans Advisory Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Mutter. We have now in accordance 
with the existing language, advisory boards. 
There is a national advisory board and in 
each region we have an advisory board. We 
also continue the language of the existing 
statute requiring that those boards be really 
representative, truly representative of small 
business. 

We found on the national level the ad- 
visory board, despite the language of the 
statute, was made up of 20 men, 11 of whom 
were big-business men. That was a condi- 
tion contrary to the intent of Congress, and 
the explicit language of the statute. 

We strengthened the language in the stat- 
ute so as to require these advisory boards 
and committees, when appointed, to be truly 
representative of small business. At the 
same time we have a provision permitting 
the Administrator to consult with whomever 
he pleases in or out of Government, so he 
can get the advice of big-business men who 
are sympathetic to small business and want 
to help them. ~ 

Mr. Wipna.t. Of course, they would have 
that power to consult with anybody whether 
you wrote that in the law or not. 

Mr. Mutrer. We found it necessary to 
write it into the bill because the General 
Accounting Office raised the question he had 
no right to do this—he had no right to con- 
sult with outside persons, or with Govern- 
ment agencies, unless the statute authorized 
them to doit. They raised the question that 
it was a technical violation of the law, if 
he consults with people other than as set out 
in the statute. So we wrote it in. 

Mr. Wrponat.. I don’t quarrel with that, but 
I think if you set up a national advisory 
board or national advisory council with the 
Secretary of Treasury and Secretary of Com- 
merce and the two representatives of small 
business and left the final decisions on pol- 


“icy in the hands of the Administrator, you 


would have a better set-up than you have 
today and it would help mreet some of the 
objections raised by you. 
Mr. Mutter. I would have no objection 
to it being done that way, Mr. Wmna tt. 
Mr. Wronatt. I think that might be the 


type of compromise you would get through. 
the » too. 


Congress 

Mr. Muttes: I agree with our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Spence, who has so frequently 
said that good legislation is always the re- 
sult of compromise. No one of us is vested 
with all the wisdom of what makes a good 
bill, I think our Small Business Committee 
proceeds on that basis, trying to compromise 


on the best language that will express most 


nearly the intent that we seek and the pur- 
pose that is sought to be accomplished. 
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Mr. Wrmwnatt. I have one other question 
In connection with procurement for sma); 
business, is it not true that thousands o; 
small businesses have the know-how or abi). 
ity to produce, but they cannot afford the 
engineering personnel in order to put them 
in a competitive position with big business) 

Mr. Muuter. There is a lot to that. We 
find it repeatedly. 

Mr. WimnaL.. And one of the reasons for 
shortage of engineers and the fact that big 
corporations are bidding as high as they can 
for engineering personnel is the tragic dupli- 
cation of engineering work in preparation 
for Government bids. Where you are going 
out to procure an item and it is all of the 
same item, all of the engineering has to pb. 
done all over again by every single company 
that bids on that item. The Government 
purchased that engineering in the first place. 
It seems to me that the specifications pur. 
chased in the first item of procurement can 
be made available the second time, so that 
others would not be required to provide for 
new engineering in their bids. 

Mr. Muuter. Typical of what you have in 
mind is a complaint that came to my desk 
only yesterday. This concern spent 34,000 
in engineering and drafting expense in order 
to be able to make a bid in accordance with 
specifications that had been issued and they 
are now the second low bidder. The first low 
bidder has been disqualified because it has 
no plant and sought to get the contract in 
order to sell it to someone else. 

The second low bidder, apparently now 
qualified, is now told by the procurement 
agency we are not going to give you this 
contract. We are going to give it to the third 
lowest bidder because the specifications were 
written for the third lowest bidder. They 
said, “Why do you ask us to bid? It cost us 
$4,000 to prepare our bid. If you intend it 
for some particular company, why don't you 
negotiate with that company and don’t have 
us come in and waste all this money which 
represents mainly engineering time and 
money.” 

Mr. Wmwnatt. Isn't it true in these re-bids 
where you are using the same specifications 
as the original bid, you have scores of engi- 
neers all over the country working on the 
same problem and coming up with the same 
answer, with a tragic waste of engineering 
services and tragic increase in cost, when it 
comes to the final bid? 

Mr. Mutter. There is no doubt you are 
right. 

Mr. Wrwnatt. I think we ought to try to 
work something out to make available to 
small business the engineering background 
after the first bid. 

Mr. Mu.ter. We continue in this bill the 
language now in the act, authorizing the 
Small Business Administration to give, 
wherever possible, engineering, technical, 
financial, and accounting advice to the 
small-business man who comes to them 
for it. 

To be sure, we don’t want it to go out and 
push itself on small business and tell them 
how to run their business, but where the 
small business comes to the SBA office, and 
asks for help, their setup permits them to 
give it, though in many of the local offices, 
they, too, have difficulty getting men who 
can render that type of service. 

But they are doing the best they can with 
what they have. 

Mr. Wiwnat.t. I have just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. MuLTER. You have a suggestion in 
here that the maximum rate of interest for 
the Small Business Administration portion 
of participation in direct business loans shall 
be no more than 5 percent or the prevailing 
rate if lower than § percent. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 


Mr. Wmwnatt. That actually means the 
Small Business Administration would not be 
in competition with the banking interests, 
would it? 
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Mr. Mutter. That would not put them in 
competition with private enterprise or bank- 
ing because we continue the language in the 
existing statute that the loan applicant 
must be turned down first and there must 
pe no private financing available for him on 
reasonable terms before the Small Business 
Administration can take the application. In 
practice the Small Business Administration 
requires he be turned down not only by his 
regular banking facilities, but by at least 
one other before they will take his applica- 

on. 
eo. Wmnatt. And this applies to partic- 
jpating loans, too? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. In practice what the 
small Business Administration does is this. 
When the applicant first comes in for a 
joan, SBA goes over his statement and puts 
it in such shape that he has a statement a 
pank would be willing to look over and con- 
sider. ‘Then they ask him, “Have you been 
to your own bank?” And if he says, “Yes, 
and they turned me down,” they call his 
pank and find out why they turned him 
down. 

“Is he a bad credit risk, or can’t you make 
the accommodation for any one of a number 
of reasons?” They try to sell the bank. 
When the bank says, “No, we won’t make 
the loan,” SBA tries to sell the bank on a 
participating loan. If the bank still says 
“No” on participation, they send the man to 
another bank in the community and if that 
bank turns him down, they follow the same 
procedure, and say, “Why are you turning 
him down?” 

The bank may turn up something confi- 
dential which indicates he is & bad risk. They 
try to sell the bank on making the loan 
first, or if not a loan, taking a participating 
interest in it. When they find the bank 
will not take the loan in full or in part, 
then they process the application as a di- 
rect loan. 

So there can be no competition ratewise. 
Even ‘today there are participating loans 
where the bank is charging 7 percent. They 
are charging 6 percent. There is no dif- 
ficulty in that. 

Mr. WipnaLlL. Mr. MuuTer, I think you and 
your committee has come up with a good rec- 
ommendation and made an honest, sincere 
effort to assist small business and small- 
business men and I compliment you on it. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. WIDNALL. 
May I make 1 or 2 more comments on 
changes in the bill. If there are other ques- 
tions, I will be glad to answer them either 
now or as I go along. The suggestion has 
been made in the course of the public hear- 
ings that possibly this agency should charge 
a fee for the filing of an application as many 
other agencies do. Our committee has not 
considered that, but I think this committee, 
on whatever bill you report, should suggest 
to the agency that they explore the possibil- 
ity of charging a fee in connection with the 
filing of an application and make recommen- 
dations as to what that charge should be. 

I think it should be a charge which would 
be reasonable and would cover at least the 
expense of processing and closing loans. 

i realize in the smaller loan, they probably 
will never be able to Charge enough to cover 
it, because as you know, a loan of $1,000 
or $10,000 will cost as miuch to close as a 
$100,000 or $150,000 loan. We cannot ex- 
pect the small-loan applicant to pay the 
full cost. EI do hope SBA will come up with a 
recommendation about what fee, if any, 
should be charged for filing and processing. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. That relates particu- 
larly to business loans? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes; not to the disaster loans. 
That is definitely a relief measure. That is 
why we make it 3-percent interest. But on 
business loans, I think they should come up 
with a recommendation. 

One other matter, that concerns itself with 
the question of whether this should be a 
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permanent agency or not. Our committee 
did not consider, but this committee might 
consider, whether or not it wants to put a 
limitation on the term of office of the mem- 
bers of the board, if you have an independent 
board. There is nothing in the bill on that 
now. 

I believe the President would have a right 
to remove any administrator who is not do- 
ing the job he expects him to do. 

At the same time, you would accomplish 
some of the things you have in mind about 
continuing this as a temporary agency, if 
you put in the bill a term of years for the 
service of the Administrator. In other words, 
it may be a 2- or 4-year term, so that he, 
too, knows he must make good before he is 
reappointed. 

The Cuarrman. Is he appointed without 
tenure now? 

Mr. MuLTeER. He is appointed without ten- 
ure now, because as it is now, the act, itself, 
expires at a definite date and his term of 
office runs out at that time. If we take out 
the expiration date, we may want to put in a 
provision that he shall have a term of office 
for a fixed number of years. 

I have tried to cover all of the changes 
that might be controversial. I think I have 
done so, with the exception of the provision 
for pooling loans. There, too, we have tried 
to liberalize the provisions so as to make 
sure the Administrator has the right to make 
the kind of loans that we inended he should 
make. 

For instance, when he made the pool loan 
for the production of starch, there was some 
question raised as to whether or not he had 
the right to do that. He made the loan, 
nevertheless. 

He made a loan for—a pool loan for Boston 
Fisheries. There was some question raised 
about that. I don’t think the question was 
properly raised, but the question was raised 
whether or not he had the right to make 
the loan for that particular industry. 

He has had inquiries about making a pool 
loan for the newsprint industry. 

He has made some very valuable sugges- 
tions to the industry in connection there- 
with, but they have not come forward with 
a plan or an application. He has considered 
an application, or rather an inquiry, with 
reference to making a pool loan for the pur- 
chase and resale of groceries and foodstuffs. 

Mr. KitBurN. Mr. MULTER 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Krupurn. I don’t like to interrupt you 
here, but there is one point: On page 10 of 
your bill, down at line 18, it says, “All loans 
made shall in the Judgment of the Admin- 
istrator offer reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment.” Isn’t that a change from your pres- 
ent language? ° 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. KILBuRN. Will you explain why there 
is that change? 

Mr. MULTER. May I come back to that in 
just a minute and finish the thought on the 
pooling situation. 

We have put into the bill some new lan- 
guage with reference to the pooling provi- 
sion, which we think clarifies the authority 
of the Administrator to make such loans. I 
think it goes as far as it possibly can to 
meet the questions raised by Mr. PaTMaN 
with reference to the cement industry. 

If enough people are going to get together 
who have the know-how or can otherwise 
qualify, whether it be the cement industry 
or any other industry, they will qualify under 
the language we have written in the pro- 
posed bill at page 9 and which has been ap- 
proved by the Administrator. 

I want to throw out this thought, before I 
get to Mr. Kitpurn’s question, with reference 
to the pooling loans. I have the utmost re- 
spect for my colleagues in the legal profes- 
sion, but if I as 1 or 2 lawyers were to 
get together with 4 or 5 businessmen and we 
had 2 lawyers and 4 or 5 businessmen who 
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wanted to go into some new industry, I don't 
think that the Congress intended we law- 
yers were to qualify as small-business men in 
a@ business venture to get this kind of a loan. 

If there is disagreement with that on the 
part of this committee, I think it ought to 
say so. But the Administrator, as he is in- 
terpreting it now, I think properly, says, 
where you are getting a group together for 
& pool loan, they should all be businessmen 
who know something about and have some 
experience in the particular and related lines 
of endeavor in which they intend to engage 
in this pooling operation. 

If you intend to open the door wide and 
let anybody come in under this, as long as he 
can qualify with security, then I think we 
ought to say so in the pooling provision. 
The language as we continue it in the statute 
would not, I don’t think, permit that much 
broader interpretation. 

To come back to Mr. KiLBurNn’s question on 
page 10 of the mimeographed sheet, we do 
very deliberately propose a change there, by 
changing subdivision (7) so it will read, “All 
loans made shall in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator offer reasonable assurance of re- 
payment.” 

The language we have dropped are the 
words “sound value or.” In other words, the 
statute presently provides that the loan must 
be of sound value or—and I emphasize “or” 
in the alternative—offer reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment. 

The Administrator very frankly told us, 
when he testified publicly—I am sorry I 
dronned out some words. Let me give it to 
you” again. The statute now reads, “All 
loans made shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure repayment.” 

The proposed bill drops out the words 
“such sound value or so secured.” 

The CHaIRMAN. That first definition was 
the one you took from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. MuLTER. That is correct. And the Re- 
construction Finance Board, and when it had 
an administrator, he, and then again when it 
had a board again, it always interpreted that 
to mean just what it said, that “or” was in 
the alternative, not in the conjunctive. Or 
did not mean~-“and,” but meant “or.” But 
Mr. Barnes has told us in the public hearings 
he interpreted “or” to mean not “or,” but 
“and,” and the loan must be 

Mr. Kirsurn. How can he interpret “or” 
to mean “and’’? 

Mr. MULTER. He did and that is his testi- 
mony, and that is why some loans are being 
turned down. 

Mr. Kriispurn, Along that line, does this 
new language mean you cannot take se- 
curity, if the man has got security? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, no. Where the security 
is there, he should take the security. I think 
he would be derelict in his duty in not taking 
security where the security is available. The 
language is new to this bill, but not new to 
the law. This is the precise language in the 
Export-Import Bank Act which they have 
always operated under, and if it has been all 
right in the million dollar loans and they 
have worked well under it, and the testimony 
of Mr. Waugh, as President of the Export- 
Import Bank, was they were doing a good job 
there for big business as well as small busi- 
ness, because while many of the loans there 
are in large amount, many of the purchases 
made out of the large loans were made from 
small businesses. 

They gave us some instances where some 
purchases were as low as $100 each. There 
were thousands of purchases out of a million 
dollar loan. If that language is good there, 





I am sure it is not too restrictive and much 
better for this Administrator to use in his 
operation. 

Mr. TALLe. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. TALLE. 

Mr. TALLE. In that connection, if such a 
change is made, lawyers will look at the new 
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act, and they will find that the language 
which was in the RFC Act and which is in 
the Small Business Act now, has been 
changed so as to take away the words which, 
in the law, require security and sound value. 

I am sure some sharp lawyer is going to 
say, these are character loans, now, and col- 
lateral is no longer required. 

Mr. Mutter. If a lawyer does come up with 
that argument, the administrator can say 
to him he is wrong. Look at what was testi- 
fied to before subcommittee No. 2, and look 
at the testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. He will say to the 
lawyer, you have no right to determine that. 
Bear in mind it is the administrator’s judg- 
ment which will make the decision whether 
or not the loan is to be made. Our com- 
mittee has been very careful in telling every 
complainant we are not going to sit in judg- 
ment on the judgment of the administrator. 

We are going.to see whether he fairly in- 
terprets the intent of Congress but we are 
not going to take his place and determine 
whether a loan is good, bad or indifferent. 
We are not going to replace his judgment 
with our judgment. We are not the lending 
officer. 

Mr. TaLLEe. Don’t you think the lawyer 
is going to ask the question, “Why did Con- 
gress make that change?” He is going to 
raise that question, I am sure. 

Mr. Murer. And let me give to you the 
answer that you can give to him. 

If you insist that it must be of sound 
value, and so secured as to offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment-—— 


The CuHarrnMAN. It was not “and.” It was 
“or” 
Mr. Mutter. That is right. If SBA in- 


terpreted is as “or,” we need nothing more. 
We would not have to change the statute. 
But since SBA is interpreting it as “and,” 
we must put in the law what we want him 
to do. 

Mr. Krusurn. Why don’t you put language 
in there and say, “or” is “or.” 

Mr. Mutter. I think that would make us 
a little bit ridiculous, don’t you think? 

Mr. Krupurn. Don’t you think he is being 
a little ridiculous? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, but he is the Adminis- 
trator. Let us put it in there in such a way 
that he must interpret it our way, without 
making ourselves ridiculous. 

Mr. Brown. Why can’t we handle that in 
the report and keep the definition like it 
was in RFC? 

Mr. Murer. That will probably serve the 
purpose. 

I just wanted to make this brief comment 
to Mr. TaLiz’s question and then I will leave 
you to the next witness, sir. 

There are many instances where the sound 
value of the loan is not sufficient to warrant 
SBA making a loan in and of itself. But if 
SBA takes the guaranty of someone else 
who is just as financially responsible, who 
would on his own right be entitled to come 
in and get a loan, and who will guarantee 
the loan which does not have sound value, 
SBA then has reasonable assurance of 
repayment. 

I wonder if I make myself clear. In Other 
words, if I can get somebody to guarantee 
my loan, even though I, myself, cannot give 
him ample security, and the guaranty does 
give ample security, he should make the 
loan. *As it is today, he can look at my col- 
lateral and say it is insufficient and I don% 
care whether you bring in 50 guarantors, 
your loan is not of sound value and he will 
not make the loan. Certainly we did not 
intend that. / 

That is the way it is being interpreted and 
we did not intend that. 

Thank you for your patience, 

The CHarrman. I think a little reduction 
in taxation might help the small-business 
man. 
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Mr. Mutter. I am sorry we cannot touch 
on that. But it is one of the sore points 
that needs attention. 

The CHARMAN. We did not want to in- 
— that in the.course of the evidence 

ere. 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir. I am sure the Ways 
and Means Committee would object, if we 
did. 





Trinity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
-N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat in my dis- 
trict in California recently ran a series 
of three editorials on the tendency of 
high taxes to speed up the trend toward 
state socialism. One of the examples it 
gave was the case of the Trinity partner- 
ship project. 

The newspaper cited the attacks on 
the proposal of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to install and operate the power 
facilities of the Federal Government’s 
Trinity River project, and pay the Gov- 
ernment an annual fee for the use of its 
falling water. I might add at this point 
that there is nothing new or unusual 
about this proposal for private industry 
to participate with Government in power 
development and pay rent for its falling 
water. Actually, during the last 15 years, 
private California electric utilities have 
made payments of over $163 million to 
Government agencies for power and for 
water with which to generate power. 

The Government and private enter- 
prise have worked together in the past 
on many cooperative contracts that have 
greatly benefited the people of my State. 
There is a bill now pending in Congress 
to allow joint development of the Cen- 
tral Valley’s Trinity project that would 
save the taxpayers of this country over 
a third of a billion dollars. A saving of 
this size is worthy of the attention of 
all of. us. 

Passage of my bill, H. R. 6997, would 
save the Federal*Government an imme- 
diate outlay of $56 million for the power 
facilities, plus another three-hundred- 
or-more-million dollars in future bene- 
fits from rent of the falling water and 
from taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the May 9, 1957, editorial 
in the Santa Rosa Press-Democrat and 
the points it raises on the Trinity part- 
nership principle. The editorial is en- 
titled “Pattern of Socialism Is Becoming 
Clear.” It begins: 

On Tuesday in this space we said that any 
government has a natural tendency toward 
state socialism, and that high taxes speeded 
up the process. We gave a few examples and 
= that you could figure it out for your- 
sell. 

Since then, several people have said we 
were unduly alarmed. So here is another 
example. 


The editorial] goes on to say that one 
of the opponents of my bill, H. R, 6997, 
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“in attacking the partnership proposa! of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. whereunder jt 
would install power-generating facilitie; 
at the Trinity project, pay the Govern. 
ment for the use of falling water ang 
then return the water to the Govern. 
ment, became quite irate.” 

He said the proposal would bar Uncle Sam 
from installing steam-generating or atomic. 
generating plants, in the Central Valley 
project. 

How myich further toward socialism can 
you go? 

The excuse for the Government being in 
the hydroelectric generating business has 
always been that with water falling from 
Federal dams, it made sense to turn genera. 
tors with the falling water, and make ang 
cell electricity. 

But with steam plants, no natural re. 
sources whatever are involved. You burn 
natural gas or other fuel to generate the 
steam to turn the generators. 

There must be a clear-cut plan among the 
socialists in our Government to put Uncle 
Sam in the commercial business of gener. 
ating electricity in steam plants in the Cen. 
tral Valley project, or— 


The editor says the opponents of joint 
development of Trinity’s resources— 


would not be so busy denouncing the pro- 
posed P. G. & E. partnership. 


The editorial concludes: 

The pattern already exists in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, where the Govern. 
ment started out making electricity with 
water from dams, and is now manufacturing 
more electricity in steam plants than from 
falling water. 

And if you don’t think high taxes speed 
up the march toward state socialism, con- 
sider this: 

P. G. & E. has to pay Uncle Sam 52 cents 
out of every $1 it nets, in corporate income 
taxes. Your electric rates would be much 
lower if a big piece of them didn’t have to 
be passed on to Uncle Sam in paying this 
heavy tax. Socialized power, which pays no 
income taxes, frequently sells for lower 
rates than does private power. The higher 
the taxes, the greater the spread between 
rates—and the greater the urge to socialize 
more power development. 

It’s a con game, of course—as long as 
Uncle Sam spends so many billions, some- 
body has to pay the taxes and the portion 
not paid by socialized power systems is 
simply paid by you in your own high indi- 
vidual rates. Regardless of whether you pay 
it hidden in your electric bill from P. G. & E., 
or whether you pay it in withholding from 
your paycheck, you pay the cost of running 
the Federal Government. 





A Cotton Program To Expand Markets 
Through Competitive Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which has 
for its purpose to increase farm income 
and to expand markets for cotton by 
enabling cotton to be sold competitively 
in domestic and foreign markets. 
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This is not my bill, Mr. Speaker, and 
[am claiming no pride of authorship, al- 
though I have had the privilege of work- 
ing with a large group of men, each ex- 
pert in his own field, who represent most 
of the segments in the cotton industry, 
and I believe the bill which has resulted 
from numerous conferences and is the 

uct of many compromises, warrants 
the studious consideration of all Mem- 
pers of this House. 

Farmers and particiluarly cotton pro- 
ducers are not the only persons who will 
penefit from the provisions of this bill, 
when and if it becomes law. Actually, I 
know of no group which will not benefit, 
including the consumers of cotton and 
other textiles. 

Primarily, this bill, if enacted into law, 
would insure the continuation and ex- 
pansion of ‘our export program on a 
worldwide competitive basis, without 
the necessity of subsidy payments, or 
losses Which have been necessary in mov- 
ing the huge surpluses of cotton which 
were built up over a long period of years 
through a combination of circumstances 
which I shall not take time to discuss 


here. 

With a minimum of Government sup- 
port, it would enable cotton to compete 
successfully with synthetics and other 
substitutes in the domestic market, giv- 
ing the consumer the advantages which 
accrue from the preferential use of cot- 
ton and cotton products and at the same 
time assuring an adequate supply of 
cotton at reasonable price levels. 

Yes; it would at the same time pro- 
tect the farmer’s income, and permit him 
to slightly increase his production of 
cotton to a more realistic basis, and to 
afford the family size farm an opportu- 
nity to enjoy more economic stability. 

The introduction of this bill comes at 
a time, Mr. Speaker, when my section 
of Missouri, which incidentally produces 
more than 99 percent of all the cotton 
grown in Missouri, is faced with the 
greatest disaster which we have expe- 
rienced in the past generation. Due to 
unprecedented floods, which have vir- 
tually destroyed one-third to one-half 
of the cotton crop which has been 
planted, southeast Missouri is now faced 
with a condition which in all probability 
will result in the nearest thing to a 
crop failure which our area of the State 
has ever experienced. 

I know of nothing which at this time 
could give our people greater hope and 
more encouragement than for Congress 
to give conscientious and sympathetic 
consideration to this type of legislation, 
which would not only be beneficial to 
that section, but to every other section 
of the country in which cotton can be 
produced. 

As stated earlier Mr. Speaker, all seg- 
ments of the cotton industry, after sev- 
eral industrywide conferences and meet- 
ings, have agreed on the principles in- 
volved in this bill. I mean the producer, 
the cotton ginner, the warehouseman, 
the buyers, the shippers, the cotton mer- 
chant, representatives of our large cot- 
ton exchanges, the cottonseed proces- 
sors, and yes, even the spinners and tex- 
tile mills, have agreed that something 
eae to be done, and to be done this 
ear, 
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The bill which I have introduced, and 
which other Members of Congress, both 
in this House and in the other body, will 
I am sure support, is the result of the 
general agreement which has been 
reached. We are hoping, Mr. Spéaker, 
to have the opportunity at an early date, 
of hearing testimony on this bill, and 
I am sure I am speaking for all of the 
sponsors of this legislation when I say 
that we will welcome the opportunity of 
explaining the details of its operation. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, we not only welcome 
the opportunity to explain what we be- 
lieve to be the merits of this legislation, 
but we will also welcome any questions 
which anyone may have. Likewise, we 
will welcome suggestions for improve- 
ment if you feel that the legislation can 
be improved. 

I am including herewith a brief anal- 
ysis of what we the sponsors of this leg- 
islation believe it will do. We urge you 
to read it, and to let us have your com- 
ments: 

DUAL ALLOTMENT PROGRAM FOR COTTON: DOMES- 
TIC ALLOTMENT—EXPORT ALLOTMENT 

The dual allotment program would— 

A. Protect the farmer’s income and 
permit him to use his land and equip- 
ment more efficiently. 

B. Provide full price competition both 
at home and abroad. 

C. Eliminate the need for a special ex- 
port sales program. 

D. Increase consumption and prevent 
accumulation of surpluses. 

E. Return cotton handling and mar- 
keting to normal channels of trade. 

F. Eliminate present conditions which 
create unfair competition for American 
cotton mills. - 

G. Benefit consumers through lower 
retail prices, and wider choice of fabrics. 

H. Would reduce cost to Government. 

I. Counteract inflationary trend in 
textile markets. 

The stated objectives would be accom- 
plished as follows: 

First. The loan program would be con- 
tinued, but the loan level woudl be slight- 
ly—probably 5 percent—under the world 
price for cotton as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as of June 1 of 
the calendar year in which the cotton 
is produced. 

Second. The national marketing quota 
would be estimated domestic consump- 
tion plus exports. Under this method 
the minimum national marketing quota 
for 1958 would be 14 million bales which 
woud provide a national acreage allot- 
ment of 20% million acres, or an in- 
crease of 17 percent over 1957. This 
method would insure continuation of 
acreage allotments and marketing 


- quotas and provide protection against 


unregulated production. 

Third. Producers taking advantage of 
increased cotton allotments would be 
excluded from the cotton acreage re- 
serve provisions of the Soil Bank. State, 
county, and farm history would be pre- 
served under this provision. 

Fourth. Domestic allotment: Market- 
ing equalization payments would be 
made to the producer through the cot- 
ton merchant to represent the difference 
between the average spot market price 
or loan price, whichever is higher, and a 
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stated percentage—probably 90 per- 
cent—of parity. 

Fifth. Export allotment: There would 
be no marketing equalization payments. 
The program would be financed with 
unused funds available for cotton pay- 
ments under the Soil Bank Act; and, in- 
sofar as such funds are insufficient, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to use funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 





Why France Won’t Appease Nasser 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Monday, May 20, 1957, entitled “Why 
France Won’t Appease Nasser,” by C. L. 
Sulzberger: 

WHy FRANCE Won't APPEASE NASSER 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, May 19.—Christian Pineau, who ar- 
rives in New York tomorrow to reopen the 
Suez discussion before U. N., is an indomi- 
tably logical man possessed of cold reason. 
His appearance is not calculated to invite 
favor through any warm charm. Rather 
short, inclined to the rotund, with a large, 
almost bald head, he looks somewhat Pike a 
solemn, intellectual Humpty Dumpty. 

But the outward aspect is deceiving. He 
is personally bold and persistent. During 
the war he worked courageously for the re- 
sistance, escaped to London several times on 
secret missions, and was captured by the 
Gestapo upon one parachuted return. Sen- 
tenced to death, instead he spent 18 months 
in the concentration camp of Buchenwald. 

Pineau has been a Socialist al! his mature 
life, but he is intimately connected with both 
France’s bourgeoisie and intelligentsia. His 
father Was an army Officer. His stepfather, 
Jean Giraudoux, is one of this country’s most 
famous authors. The Foreign Minister him- 
self wrote 2 collections of fairy tales— 
primarily addressed to his own 6 children. 

FRANCE REFUSES TO DEAL 

A compiex and intricate individual, Pineau 
is not intimately known by many people. 
When he took over the Quai d’Orsay 15 
months ago the permanent diplomatic staff 
began to complain it was rarely if ever con- 
sulted by the new minister. Some French 
officials, as well as those of the United States 
and Britain, were surprised when this Gov- 
ernment suddenly resolved to raise again the 
issue of Suez—just as the other Western 
nations were making their humiliating deal 
with Nasser. 

The reasons for this Prench move are by 
no means founded solely upon abstract mor- 
ality. They are thoroughly rational, from 
France’s point of view, and ultimately con- 
nected with the heart of this country’s for- 
eign policy. ' 

Pineau argues that the Security Council, 
including Russia, accepted six basic princi- 
ples governing canal administration. The 
third of these isolated its operations from the 
national politics of any single nation— 
meaning Egypt. This has now been vio- 
lated, according to the French. In fact last 
month the Council debate showed majority 
agreement to that effect. 
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ONE-NATION BOYCOTT 


France refuses to go along with its Allies 
in swallowing Nasser’s bitter pill. For the 
moment, it is continuing a one-nation boy- 
cott of the canal at great cost and incon- 
venience. Why? There are two explicit 
reasons. 

First of all, this Government feels Egypt 
cannot be allowed to get away with unilateral 
violation of a U. N. decision. Russia did, in 
the case of Hungary. But if Nasser is per- 
mitted to emulate his Soviet friends, the 
U. N. will fall apart. The West cannot ac- 
cept international discipline only to see it 
ignored by other nations. 

Therefore, if Egypt is not brought to heel, 
France will feel {ree to overlook any future 
restrictions the U. N. may vote concerning 
this country’s policy in Algeria. Should 
Paris be expected at a later date to adjust 
policy in North Africa to Security Council 
desires, Cairo must first be made to do so— 
aow. 

ALGERIAN QUESTION AN ISSUE 

Secondly, Pineau sees potential danger to 
French interests if Nasser is not immediately 
checked. With the canal under unhampered 
Egyptian political control, Cairo could ex- 
clude French shipping if it wishes to sup- 
port the Algerian rebellion. Furthermore, 
if the U. N. should ever censure France on 
Algeria, Nasser might argue he was legally 
justified in such action. Therefore, at all 
costs, Pineau is determined to fight the is- 
sue now, to insist on freeing the canal from 
the Egyptian dictator's control. 

Related to this attitude is France’s de- 
veloping new Middle Eastern policy. This 
country does not consider the 1950 Big Three 
declaration on Palestinian frontiers as still 
valid. It claims Dulles himself destroyed 
any possibility of joint action outside the 
North Atlantic area by precisely limiting 
cooperation to the region specified within 
the NATO treaty. 

, PLAYING A LONE HAND 

The French, consequently, openly base 
their planning on the closest cooperation 
with Israel, regardless of Arab or Allied 
opinion. They consider Israel the only dem- 
ocratic bastion and potential industrial com- 
plex in the Levant south of Turkey. Even 
if they have to act alone, they are going 
to shore up that bastion. 

As Pineau prepares his Suez case in New 
York, France’s destroyers are cruising the 
Red Sea region. They intend implicitly to 
protect any merchant vessels taking goods 
to Israel via the canal or the Agaba Gulf. 
A test case on such shipping rights could 
easily develop concurrently with the Secur- 
ity Council debate. 

This country appears to be playing a lone 
hand in this tricky game. ft feels that re- 
gardless of what France's closest allies con- 
sider politic concessions, Paris cannot ac- 
cept the road of appeasement. To do this, 
Pineau believes, would destroy a foundation 
of French diplomacy, would expose it to 
grave embarrassment in Algeria and might 
open the way for further Nasser blackmail 
of the West. 





Cut Budget Cry Is False 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
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from Labor, official publication of the 
railway labor unions: 
Cut Bupcetr Cry Is Fase 


An unprecedented, powerful drive is on ta 
cut the President’s budget, reduce Govern- 
ment spending, and lower taxes. If the 
American people allow themselves to be 
fooled by this drive, they won't get reduced 
spending or any justified tax cuts. All they 
will get is slashes in programs which cost 
comparatively little but bring big benefits 
to the people. That's the main purpose 
of the drive. 

A good example of the cut the budget 
propaganda is a special bulletin entitled 
“Taxpayer's Dollar,” put out by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its front- 
page headline says: “Budget Battle Enter- 
ing Crucial Stage; Campaign for Cuts Must 
Continue—Chamber Drives for Government 
Economy.” 

That’s the picture the chamber and other 
big-business organizations paint publicly, 
although they know the real picture is en- 
tirely different. It is described in Kip- 
linger’s Washington Letter, which is circu- 
lated privately to businessmen. i 

“Don’t let yourself be kidded by all this 
talk of budget cutting,” the letter says. 
“It simply isn’t true, it’s baloney, mislead- 
ing a lot of people. Many cuts are ficti- 
tious, for money will have to be voted later 
to make up for deficiencies. The cutting 
merely represents postponement. 

“Also note that cutting appropriations is 
quite different from cutting spending, and 
it’s spending, not appropriations, that de- 
termines tax needs.” 

The private letter to businessmen goes on 
to show that the Government agencies 
which spend the most money have huge 
funds hanging over unspent from previous 
appropriations. For this and other reasons, 
they can spend just as much money in the 
coming year regardless of how much Con- 
gress cuts their new appropriations. 

All that is well known to the highly paid 
budget experts of the big-business organ- 
izations, but they don’t tell the truth pub- 
licly. They want to keep the people’s eyes 
focused on a fictitious picture of big spend- 
ing cuts, while they work behind the scenes 
to knock out small but vitally important 
sums for services which are opposed by 
antiunion employers and selfish business in- 
terests. 

That was well illustrated by the partially 
successful attempts in the House to kill or 
cut Labor Department and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department funds which 
are used to protect and benefit workers and 
the rest of the plain people. There will be 
no more such attempts. More of them will 
succeed if the voters are fooled into urging 
Congress to make blind slashes in the budget. 





Security and Independence for Our 
Senior Citizens 





: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people cherish independence— 
independence as a nation and indeperid- 
ence as individuals—as a vital elemen 
of their national heritage. 

Today it is as important to an Ameri- 
can to maintain his self-respect and in- 
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dependence as a free citizen as it wa; to 
the American pioneers of a hundreq 
years ago. He wants the opportunity i, 
choose his own profession, to make hi 
own decisions as they regard his own 
welfare and that of his family. }, 
wants the right to prove his ability ang 
to test- his own judgment, and he is wjj)- 
ing to accept his destiny in the acknow). 
edgment of his mistakes as well as the 
acclaim for his successes. 

But an American today faces a major 
problem in his efforts to maintain the 
personal independence he so cherishes. 
He lives at a time when our Nation js 
expanding in an era of progress up. 
precedented in world history. He lives 
in an age of prosperity such as the 
pioneer of a hundred years ago could 
but dimly envision in his most fan. 
tastic prophesy. ° 

But today’s Americah also lives in an 
age of soaring living costs, and the 
highest living standard any people on 
earth have ever known. And with this 
fabulous prosperity has come an age of 
astronomical government spending, un- 
believable government debt, declining 
buying power of each dollar earned, and 
accompanying high taxes on Federal, 
State, and local level which shrink earn- 
ing power and diminish the ability of an 

"American to save part of his earnings 
during his years of high productivity so 
that he can meet the costs of raising and 
educating his family, and also accumu- 
late enough in savings to assure on ade- 
quate income for his years of retirement 
when he is no longer able to maintain 
employment. 

Social security has offered a partial 
solution to the problem faced by the 
American senior citizen. But it has 
fallen far short of its goal of providing 
independence and security for our elder 
people. 

Our senior citizens who find them- 
selves faced with existence on the small 
pension provided by present social se- 
curity are in many instances unable to 
afford even the bare necessities of life. 
It is difficult for them to find shelter at 
low enough cost so that any part of their 
small allowance will be left to provide a 
minimum of the food necessary to main- 
tain life. There is little left over for any 
small luxury, and no provision for ade- 
quate medical attention. Hospitaliza- 
tion or nursing care for the most part 
can be obtained only as a charity patient 
where such facilities might be available 
to the impoverished. 

Unless the senior citizen has managed 
to save enough to augment his paltry 
social security income or receives as- 
sistance from relatives, he faces declin- 
ing years of extended impoverishment 
-ha@unted by the fear of losing all self- 
respect and personal independence as 4 
charge of public charity, if inflation de- 
creases his limited buying power or ill- 
ness threatens. 

We have improved social security it is 
true, but not enough. We have raised 
payments to a small extent, but not sul- 
ficient to provide security. We have ex- 
tended social-security coverage, but we 
have not provided adequate protection 
for all our citizens so that every Amer'- 
can can accept the challenge of the age 
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in which he lives, devote the productive 
years of his life to the security and wel- 
fare of the United States and to the care 
of his own family, and face the years of 
retirement with the secure knowledge 
that an adequate pension will be avail- 
able to allow him to maintain his inde- 
pendence and self-respect as an Ameri- 
can and to enjoy his later years assured 
of an income sufficient to provide him 
with a decent living and necessary med- 
ical care. 

It is high time we took the necessary 
steps to improve social security until it 
actually does the job for which it was in- 
tended—the job of assuring security to 
our senior citizens. We must not create 
a new forgotten man in America—the 
man of elder years. We must not reduce 
any American to a state of abject de- 

dence on charity for the necessities 
of life and for his very existence. 

We must act now to revise and im- 
prove our social security system until we 
have devised a retirement program which 
will achieve its goal of providing an ade- 
quate retirement pension for every 
American upon reaching the age of 
senior citizen. 





Walker S. Buel 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23,1957 | 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, Thurs- 
day the Washington press corps suf- 
fered the loss of one of its most popular 
and highly respected members, Mr. 
Walker S. Buel, head of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Bureau in Washington for 
the past 37 years as well as chief Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Cleveland 
News during the past 3 years. His death 
was caused by complications resulting 
during abdominal surgery. 

Mr. Buel was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
on January 15, 1890, and was educated 
at Buchtel College and Western Reserve 
University. In 1912 he joined the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and covered the Cleve- 
land city hall and the statehouse in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1917. In 1919 he 
became head of the Washington bureau 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Buel was elected to membership 
in the Gridiron Club in 1922 and served 
as its president in 1932 and as treasurer 
of the organization during the past 12 
years. He was acclaimed for his many 
contributions to the famous Gridiron 
shows. 

Through James C. Hagerty, White 
House Press Secretary, President Eisen- 
hower expressed his regrets at losing a 
“very old and very dear friend.” Mr. 
Hagerty described Mr. Buel as “truly a 
great gentleman and a distinguished re- 
porter.” 

Following are several of the many 
editorials which appeared in newspapers 
of this country and which pay deserved 
Wibute te this distinguished citizen: 
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{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 
24, 1957] 


Watker SHOWERS BUELL 


Death comes to every man, but to some it 
is given that their influence will live on 
through the impact of their personalities on 
others, the opinions they molded and the 
institutions they helped to build. Such is 
the case with Walker S. Buel, whose life was 
dedicated to this newspaper during more 
than one-third of the time it has existed. He 
was a part of the Plain Dealer, and the Plain 
Dealer was a part of him. 

It is with sadness that we record his pass- 
ing, but even. sadness cannot exclude the 
memories of glorious days when he mingled 
with the great and the near-great and re- 
ported and interpreted momentous events in 
the Nation’s capital for readers of this news- 
paper. He was on intimate terms with Presi- 
dents and Cabinet members, with Senators 
and Representatives, with politicians, and 
bureaucrats during the period which wit- 
nessed the transfer of more and more power 
from the State capitals to Washington and 
during which Washington became, for all 
practical purposes, the capital of the free 
world. 

And there were days of fun, too, when, 
as one of the leading spirits of the famed 
Gridiron Club, he wrote lyrics and fashioned 
barbs which, always in good taste and never 
too harshy, deflated the egos of those in the 
seats of power and periodically reminded 
them that they were answerable to the people 
through the instrumentality of a free press. 

We at the Piain Dealer knew him affec- 
tionately as “Sitting Buel,” a nickname 
coined by his colleagues when he first de- 
veloped the technique, which is now common 
practice, of utilizing the radio and television 
for fast coverage of Presidential campaigns 
and national conventions. Many a time, sit- 
ting in his compartment on a Presidential 
campaign train, or the workroom at a na- 
tional convention, he was able to flash news 
of important events while his colleagues were 
fighting their way through crowds or waiting 
for packed elevators to get to telephones or 
wire facilities. 

The reporters who worked with Walker at 
national conventions also knew him as “Papa 
Buel” and “The Good Provider,” nicknames 
he was justifiably proud of being called. For 
he always saw that his associates were well 
taken care of in the way of lodgings and 
provender. But when it came time to work, 
there was no letdown, no relaxation, either 
for him or for his staff, until the paper had 
been put to bed and the wire had closed for 
the night. 

The Plain Dealer is a better newspaper be- 
cause of what Walker Buel putintoit. That 
is the reward every dedicated newspaperman 
strives for. Regretfully we say farewell to 
one who achieved it. 


[From the Cleveland Press of May 24, 1957] 


THAT WALKER S. BUEL BYLINE WILL BE 
GRIEVOUSLY MISSED 


To oldtimers in the newspaper business, 
it seems as if it were only yesterday that 
Walker S. Buel, @ tall gangling youth, was 
covering the justice courts in Cleveland and 
cutting his eyeteeth on less important 
stories. 

The Plain Dealer reporter had all the at- 
tributes of a good newspaperman, an in- 
quiring mind, the faculty of making and 
keeping friends, the ability to put into words 
what he found out. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Buel moved 
on to Columbus, where he was legislative 
correspondent for a couple of years, and then 
to Washington. 

He knew all the Presidents from Warren 
G, Harding to Dwight Eisenhower, and was 
on easy terms with Senators and Congress- 
men. The newspaper profession loses an 
able craftsman with his death. 
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[From the Cleveland News of May 24, 1957] 
WALKER S. BuUEL, WASHINGTON STAR 


Walker Showers Buel, chief of the Wash- 
ington news bureau of this paper and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, who had served there 
for nearly 40 years, was a fine political editor 
and writer, whose death ends one of the long- 
est careers of the kind in the Capital. 

Schooled on the Plain Dealer staff starting 
in 1912, Mr. Buel became a political expert 
in print by instinct, and was the newspaper's 
politics reporter here and in Columbus before 
his Washington career. Such men as New- 
ton D. Baker, James M. Cox, Maurice 
Maschke, and Vic Donahey, whose campaigns 
he reported in those days, became his life- 
long friends and admirers. Seven Presidents 
of the United States knew and liked him for 
his great fairness, perspicacity, and warm- 
hearted companionship. The Gridiron Club 
of Washington correspondents turned to him 
for its top wit and music for every dinner- 
show for more than 30 years. The Ghio- 
born boy who grew to national stature never 
lost his modesty or his kindness, and the 
personal sense of loss for us is considerable. 
[From the Washington Evening Star of May 

24, 1957] 


Waker S. Buen 


VW Buel, who died yesterday at 67, 
was a veteran of 45 years on the staff of his 
distinguished newspaper, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. He was a senior, a widely known and 
respected member of the Washington corps 
of correspondents, which he joined in 1919. 
In his newspaper life he witnessed many 
changes in the personnel and practices of 
journalism and in the customs and attitudes 
of the readers to whom he reported. Yet 
one of the qualities which so endeared him 
to his colleagues and to an unusually large 
number of friends here and around the coun- 
try was that they found so little change in 
Walker Buel. Disabilities of advancing age 
and recurring illness failed to dim a gay 
enthusiasm and zestful interest which kept 
him young. He was a shrewd and compe- 
tent recorder and eritic of the art of poli- 
tics. He never watched its repetitive pat- 
terns through the tired eyes of a cynic; he 
looked forward to them as fresh adventures 
in reporting, new items for “my column.” 
He had become a delightful fixture, in the 
columns of the newspaper he served so long 
and so well; in the Gridiron Club, of which 
he was the beloved dictator, and in the 
hearts of so many friends who found his 
courage, his loyalties and prejudices, his 
optimism and unyielding determination the 
sources of strength and comfort. 
[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald of May 26, 1957] 


WALKER S. BuEL 


Washington has lost a newspaperman who 
was a professional in the best sense of the 
word with the death on Thursday at 67 of 
Walker S. Buel. As a correspondent here 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920, 
Walker Buel chronicled the politics of seven 
administrations with an unfailing sense of 
the high drama beneath the facade of every- 
day political maneuver. He remained un- 
staled by cynicism despite his long tenure, 
and—like every good newspaperman—he re- 
tained the enthusiasm of a cub, reporter 
when he came upon a startling news de- 
velopment or a provocative item for his ably 
written and deservedly influential column. 

Walker Buel’s many friends in the Na- 
tional Press Club will remember him both 
for his almost courtly manners and his in- 
fectious humor. Inacity where Potomac air 
sometimes puffs out the shirt and turns men 
into statuary prematurely, Walker Buel was 
in large part responsible for the success of 
the Gridiron Club. The satiric skits he con- 
tributed helped redress the balance in this 
frequently all-too-solemn Capital. A shrewd 
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observer, a lucid writer, and a stanch friend, 
Walker Buel won the confidence and affection 
not only of men high on the pyramid of 
political power, but of his colleagues as well. 





Finding Out About Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editarial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of May 18, 1957, 
entitled “Finding Out About Fallout,” 
written by Mr. Neal Stanford. 

Yesterday, Monday, May 27, 1957, the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am chairman, began hearings 
on one of the most vital questions of our 
age, fallout from nuclear weapons ex- 
plosions and how it affects man and his 
world. 

Mr. Stanford, in his editorial, has 
shown exceptional understanding of the 
complexity of the hearings and compre- 
hension of their truly fundamental 
nature. As he points out, the sum total 
of the basic scientific information 
gathered during these hearings “will be 
an immensely valuable contribution to a 
subject that is still largely a mystery.” 

I believe every Member-of this body 
should read Mr. Stanford’s editorial 


which follows: 
Finpinec Out Asout FALLoutT 


(By Neal Stanford) 


To date fallout has been like the 
weather—everybody talks about it; nobody 
does anything about it. The warning that 
there is danger from radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons has been called “poppy- 
cock” by some scientists and scholars. But 
is it? 

Con has now decided to find out— 
that is, find out if it is at all possible to get 
a definitive answer. The end of this month 
it is opening public hearings on fallout 
problems and has invited a lengthy and im- 
pressive list of witnesses to testify: experts 
in physics, meteorology, geology, biology, 
medicine, and any other relevant “ology.” 
Hearings may go on two weeks, possibly 
three. And this may be only the first round 
of such hearings. 

After the committee has studied the testi- 
mony and tried to organize it into some 
ble pattern of consistencies or con- 
tradictions, it may call another set of hear- 
ings—this time to consider what to do about 
it. For the first time, Congress is becoming 
really collectively concerned oVer this threat 
of fallout. 

The concern is due to a number of things: 
to the confusion and contradictions on the 
subject obvious even among the scientific 
community; to the mounting public alarm 
over fallout, reflected in congressional mail, 
as the world goes from H-bomb test to H- 
bomb test. - 
Chairman CxHer Ho.rretp, Democratic 
Representative from California, said in an- 
nouncing the hearings: “It is evident that a 
great deal of concern exists améng the scien- 
tific community, and the public at large, 











































over the problem of radioactive debris — 
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thrown into the atmosphere by nucler weap- 
ons explosions, and over its effects on man 
after it has come down to earth. * * * The 
plain fact of the matter is that none of us 
knows enough about this phenomenon as 
yet and a great deal of confusion has re- 
sulted from the mass of conflicting state- 
ments on the subject.” 

To get a clear picture from these hearings 
will require real effort by the committee and 
the public. For there is going to be a lot 
of conflicting testimony, a lot of specula- 
tion, deductions, assumptions loosed in 
these 3 weeks—even if only half of what 
the papers have been printing about fallout 
hazards is repeated. 

Representative Hotirre.tp says the hearings 
are “to educate the committee and the pub- 
lic’—and it is no secret both can stand a lot 
of educating on the subject. The only 
trouble is, there is no one recognized, au- 
thorized, omniscient, spokesman on the 
subject. And it may take some time for the 
maze of testimony, the scientific jargon of 
the witnesses, to be made understandable to 
the public. 

That is why, while the hearings will un- 
doubtedly start off with a bang, with flood- 
lights, klieg lights, spotlights, and all the et 
ceteras that go with a major congressional 
investigation, the publicity will not last. 
When the witnesses start explaining cosmic 
radiations, the kinetic energy of neutrons, 
induced radioactivity, fractionation, radio- 
iodine, half life, equilibrium values, RAD, 
REM, RBE, much of the public, and the press, 
and I suspect even some of the committee, 
will drift away, or possibly fall. asleep. For 
these Hearings are going to be highly tech- 
nical and scientific, as well as personal and 
political. 

Representative Ho.trrecp has thoughtfully 
drawn up some 20 pages of subjects, ques- 
tions, and issues he wants the witnesses to 
explore. But even he and his committee col- 
leagues are not sure they are asking the right 
questions or not omitting some vital but cur- 
rently obscure factors. For they are literal- 
ly—even if courageously—exploring an un- 
known. 

No one can say what total knowledge of the 
subject includes, so no one can say how 
much or how little of the subject is voiced 
in the hearings. It will be difficult to hold 
the hearings to the subject, for no one really 
knows just where the boundaries of the 
subject are. But certainly the opening ses- 
sions will try to explain such elementary 
things as: What is fallout? How does it 
originate? What happens to it? What 
makes it a hazard? How do we learn about 
it? How adequate is our information? 

There will be a real effort made not only 
to spell out what we do know about fallout 
but to define the areas of knowledge about 
fallout that we don’t know. The commit- 
tee’s report of these hearings should be an 
immensely valuable contribution to a sub- 
ject that is still largely a mystery. 





St. Joachim’s, the Mother Church of 
Italian Immigrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to insert a brief article on 
St. Joachim’s Roman Catholic Church in 
New York, which was founded in 1888 
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and is sometimes described as the mother 
church. of Italian immigrants. : 

The church is in danger of being de. 
molished to make way for a housing pro 2, 
ect. A plan is now afoot to save the 
church edifice and make it part of the 
new housing community to be estap. 
lished there. Because of its religioys 
and historical value, a movement has 
also been undertaken to preserve this 
house of worship as a national shrine. 

All of this is discussed in the article 
which I am inserting into the Recorp 
The article is written by Ursula M. Scer. 
vini, the daughter of Frank A. Scervinj 
well-known civic leader and humanita. 
rian. It is published in the journal of 
the Charity Workers of the Blessed Trin. 
ity, founded 3 years ago by Mr. Scervini, 
a charitable organization which is spear. 
heading the drive to save St. Joachim’s 
from destruction. 

The article reads as follows: 

‘THE CRUSADE FOR ST. JOACHIM’s 
(By Ursula M. Scervini) 


The Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
have undertaken and dedicated themselves 
to champion the cause of St. Joachim’ 
Roman Catholic Church. We seek to pre. 
serve it as a national shrine and as a symbol 
of the devout faith of the Italian-American 
population of the United States. 
Joachim’s should remain as a firm and his- 
torical landmark reminding us always of the 
many contributions it has made to our reli- 
gion and to society. St. Joachim’s is a tradi- 
tion to be kept and a heritage to be safe. 
guarded. 

St. Joachim’s can be justly called the 
mother church of the Italian immigrants, 
It was founded in 1888 by the congregation 
of the Missionary Fathers of St. Charles 
Borrameo, an order of missionaries who fol- 
lowed the immigrants to America, for the 
specific purpose of adjusting these immi- 
grants to the customs of the New World. It 
was at St. Joachim’s Church that the immi- 
grant practiced and kept alive his Catholi- 
cism and was also taught to become a 
better citizen of his adopted land. For here 
was a haven where its protectors spoke the 
same language as the immigrant. 

It was here at this chapel of refined beauty 
and saintly elegance that our first American 
saint, Mother Frances X. Cabrin‘, began her 
cradle of activities in America. Her first as- 
signment upon landing on our shores was 
at Roosevelt Street, Manhattan, the site 
of St. Joachim’s. There are those among us 
today who still recall meeting Mother Ca- 
brini at St. Joachim’s from whence her fruits 
of labor flowed throughout the country. 

The significance and influence of the 
church is so great and so far-reaching among 
former parishioners and friends that they 
constantly return to this shrine from remote 
parts to participate in its activities. For 
years St. Joachim’s has enjoyed this con- 
tinued respect and admiration as a house 
of worship. However, today a cloud hovers 
over this shrine which for years has radiated 
only warmth and love through its portals. 
It is the site of the housing project being 
sponsored by the municipal credit union. 
The present plans call for the demolition of 
St. Joachim’s. 

The Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
are not hind progress. Our newly pro- 
posed Batista plan blends St. Joachim’s 
Roman Catholic Church and the housing 
project as one unit. Everyone’s needs will 
be satisfied and a house of worship will not 
be needlessly destroyed. 

Our has gained wonderful sup- 
port and tion from 47 councils of the 
Knights of Columbus, 143 citywide civic or 
ganizations, and other committees of diversi- 
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fied nationalities and religions. In addition 
we have 180,000 signatures to petitions favor- 
tion of St. Joachim’s as a na- 
tional shrine and have received considerable 
pewspaper coverage on our efforts. 

The people want St. Joachim’s and we of 
the Charity Workers of the Blessed Trinity 
pave the will, the courage, and the faith to 
save this church for the people. 

We are the champions of St. Joachim’s. 
our fight is still going on and because it is 
g just cause we have no fear. The powers 
that be will respect the will of the people. 
with our faith in God we will continue our 
crusade to prevent the demolition of St. Jo- 
achim’s and to make it a national shrine 
where new generations will be able to wor- 
ship in the tradition of their ancestors—the 
immigrants—paying homage to God our 
Father and his sainted child Mother Cabrini. 

For these compelling reasons we dedicate 
ourselves and this evening’s affiair to the 
crusade of St. Joachim's. This is a night for 
keeping alive the spirit of a great church. 
we welcome all and any support. For in this 
crusade we are motivated by the spirit of 
love and charity which daily reflects itself 
at the shrine of St. Joachim’s Roman 
Catholic Church, 





Highway Traffic Safety Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
national highway and traffic death toll 
has reached such appalling totals as to 
constitute a major and almost insoluble 
problem. 

Continued study and analysis by traf- 
fic and safety engineers, and revision 
and amendments of existing laws has 
failed to check the upward swing of this 
grim chart, and far too few citizens, 
apart from these authorities, actually 
concern themselves with this tragic traf- 
fic safety situation. 

I think it is pertinent that I bring 
before this body a brief reference to the 
sustained and fru.tful efforts of an out- 
standing California businessman, Mr. 
Robert E. Petersen, whose contributions, 
direct and indirect, to the general traffic 
safety of the Nation are important and 
demonstrable. 

When Bob Petersen first became in- 
terested in the problems of the motorist 
and of safety back in 1948, he was con- 
vinced that the most fertile area in 
which to work for traffic safety was 
among the more youthful drivers across 
the country. Not that youth is the only 
offender against safety measures, but be- 
cause the habit of careful driving is 
easier to initiate among the young. 

To meet this issue head on, Petersen 
began a crusade of preaching safe driv- 
ing to the thousands of so-called hot- 
rod enthusiasts in the United States. 
He correctly believed that the most con- 
structive way was not to scold, preach, 
or carp, but to help organize a sport and 
to form a national organization to pro- 
vide pride of membership and to estab- 
lish aims and goals designed to elimi- 
nate irresponsibility and to stress 
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highway courtesy and safety. Petersen 
was a dominant factor in the formation 
of the National Hot Rod Association, 
whose slogan is “Dedicated to Safety.” 

Through the outlet of the Petersen 
Publications, Petersen has constantly 
preached safety in all its phases. This 
includes a continuing crusade among 
the more than 1 million motorist-readers 
for more careful driving. In addition, 
Petersen constantly examines the new 
models and cars and reports objectively 
on their safety factors, or lack of them. 
Many of the safety features which he 
has fought for over the years have been 
adapted into today’s cars. He also has 
made many practical suggestions for 
safety improvements in the highways 
themselves. 

It is significant that the California 
Safety Council selected Mr. Petersen this 
no as the recipient of its first annual 

istinguish service award in recognition 
of his great and beneficial influence 
among youthful drivers, and his other 
valuable contributions toward greater 
highway safety. 

Petersen also has been cited by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors for his safety work and for his 
remarkable accomplishments as _ the 
founder and head of one of California’s 
biggest and fastest-growing publishing 
industries. 

The fine citizenship manifest by Mr. 
Petersen and the cooperation and results 
he has achieved in the field of traffic 
safety are deserving of our sincerest 
commendation as well as the apprecia- 
tion of the people of the United States. 





Massacre—A Chapter in the Develop- 
ment of the Western Frontier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding western writers 
in our country is Marshall Sprague, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. I have received 
from Mr. Sprague a brief summary of his 
forthcoming book, Massacre, which is 
soon to be published—on June 12, 1957— 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Bostoh. Be- 
cause Massacre describes a vivid and im- 
portant chapter in the development of 
the vast western frontier, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the recent letter to me from Marshall 
Sprague of Colorado Springs, Colo. - 

in the letter Mr. Sprague emphasizes 
that the West needs real development 
and not exploitation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoLoraDo SPRINGS, CoLo., Muy 20, 1957. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEvuBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dick: The central action of 
my Little, Brown book Massacre occurred 
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on September 29, 1879, when a small band of 
Ute Indians, pretty peaceful up to then, 
murdered their White River Indian agent, 
Nathan Meeker, and his employees, ame 
bushed a force of 150 soldiers as they hur- 
ried in to help, kidnaped Meeker’s wife and 
daughter and another young woman and held 
them for 23 days. As punishment, all the 
Colorado Utes lost most of their 12-million- 
acre Ute Reservation. The locale of the 
massacre on White River and the ambush 
on Milk Creek was 50 and 25 miles south of 
present Craig, Colo., the western-slope home- 
town of Senator Ed Johnson. The locale is 
roughly 125 miles east of Echo Park. 

I approach this climax through the career 
of Nathan Meeker from his birth near Cleve- 
land through his period as agriculture editor 
for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, then 
founder of the cooperative colony of Greeley, 
Colo., and finally Ute Indian agent at 
White River in 1878-79, charged by the 
Government to convince the Utes that they 
must become farmers. Meeker was not a 
tactful man, but in Massacre I contend that 
his death was the inevitable result of mani- 
fest destiny pressing inexorably and finally 
crushing the Utes as it had crushed most 
other tribes from the beginning. The Utes, 
of course, liked their own way of life, their 
own hunting economy, which had done well 
by them for centuries. But their civiliza- 
tion was much too wasteful in its use of 
land to be tolerated in a United States of 
rapidly increasing population. Like most 
western Indians, they could not change to 
white ways in time. The murder of Meeker 
was an expression of their frustration. 

For your “brief remarks to the Senate,” 
I would suggest that Massacre tells the 
tragedy of Indians who lost everything be- 
cause of their wasteful use of land. This 
high dry West, today as in 1879, still feels 
the huge influx of people from the crowded 
East. This West today, is still a principal 
safety valve. We need its vast spaces, which 
means that there must be no wasteful use 
of any of it. It is the Nation’s most inspir- 
ing and critical problem in conservation, 
because everything in it is so scarce and 
must go such a long way. In particular, its 
water and power resources cannot be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the few. The 
criterion is not a matter of public versus pri- 
vate ideology, but a matter of absolute 
necessity—the most beneficial use of the 
land for the greatest possible number. That 
is, after all, our historical tendency. 

The best of everything to you and Mrs. 


Neuberger. 
MARSHALL SPRAGUE. 





The Red River Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr.LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address. de- 
livered by Representative OVERTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. In 
my opinion, this address does a credita- 
ble job of explaining the reasons why 
navigation is necessary between Shreve- 
port, La., and the Mississippi River, and 
why it cannot be achieved except 
through the medium of a lateral canal, 
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making use of the existing waterways 

paralleling the Red River. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN OVERTON Brooks 
BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Aprit 21, 22, 23, 1957, SHeeverort, La. 

In. the year 1899 the last boat steaming up 
the Red River arrived at Shreveport and 
after leaving its cargo retraced its course 
back to the Mississippi. Since this date no 
river boats have arrived at Shreveport, and 
the Red River has not been used for navi- 
gation. The question naturally arises, “Why 
has this stream not been used for water- 
borne commerce in more than 50 years?” 

The answer is that the Red River over the 
years became unsuited for navigation. It 
has developed like many other streams in 
this nation which have changed due to the 
stripping of the hillsides of timber and to 
the cultivation of the lands by draining 
them and making possible the quick removal 
of water from the land. The little streams 
throughout our countryside have often dried 
up and have even disappeared in many in- 
stances in the course of the development of 
our Nation. 

Red River has suffered this fate. The 

banks are soft and crumble and melt away 
under the terrific impact of high water rush- 
ing downstream to the sea. Channels have 
changed in the course of time to such an 
extent that boundaries have disappeared and 
old lines have been marked out. Parts of 
Bossier Parish, for instance, now find them- 
selves on the Caddo side of the River. In 
at least one instance we have built a great 
bridge over the Red River and this was in 
Avoyelles Parish—only to find later that the 
river actually bypassed the bridge and left 
the structure high and dry, making a sev- 
eral million dollar structure, in the course of 
a very short time, worthiess and unusable. 
In another instance, in northern Bossier, 
within the last few years, the State was com- 
pelled to spend tens of thousands of dollars 
to stop the ever-moving process of a Red 
River-changing channel in order to save an- 
other bridge in the course of construction 
in the Plain Dealing area and prevent it 
from being bypassed. 
From the time the last river boat came 
to Shreveport, our people began to yearn 
for and to hope for the day when naviga- 
tion would be restored to the river. They 
have seen other river ports in Louisiana 
and elsewhere thrive and grow and expand 
while our own valley—as fertile as the Gar- 
den of Eden—does not keep pace with this 
growth of these other areas. We have the 
people, the climate, the natural advantages 
of other localities; but we fail to provide the 
water transportation and water rates which 
they enjoy. This is the real difference be- 
tween the Red River Valley cities and towns 
and other places, 

In the years prior to 1946, we who were 

interested in the further development of 

our valley had been at work trying to restore 
navigation. At first we asked for navigation 
on the Red River itself as the answer to 
our traffic problems. We know that every 
large community must of necessity have 
every form of transportation—road, rail, air, 
pipelines, and water—and that the com- 
munity that fails in any one respect does 
not contribute fully to its own development 
competitively with other more fortunate 
communities. After working on this matter 
for years, our plans were submitted to the 

Board of Rivers and Harbors of the Army 

Engineers in Washington—a board composed 

of the best hydraulic engineers in America. 

I was present when this hearing occurred 

in Washington in 1946. I can look back 

over the years and realize how important this 
hearing was to our people here. Claudius 

Dickson of Shreveport was president of the 
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Red River Valley Association and headed 
the delegation going to Washington. John 
Ewing of the Shreveport Times, a director of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, came up 
especially and made a splendid presentation. 
Senator John H. Overton, my uncle, organ- 
ized the meeting and presented the wit- 
nesses. Other distinguished citizens, many 
now gone to their rewards, made appear- 
ances on behalf of water transportation 
along the Red River. We all asked for 
navigation on the river itself. 

After months of study and deliberation, 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors on April 
19, 1946, in effect turned down our request 
for navigation on the Red River, but ap- 
proved a plan for a waterway to be built 
on the south side of the river in the alluvial 
valley as a canal. There can be no question 
but that the approval of the Overton Water- 
way was a rejection of the use of the chan- 
nel of Red River for navigation purposes. 
Since this decision was rendered, year by 
year, we have asked the Congress for money 
for the purpose of planning, blueprinting, 
and for engineering work for the lateral 
canal, and the Congress has granted this 
request; and has provided in all $515,000 for 
this purpose. 

Why did the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
turn down the use of the channel of the Red 
River for navigation purposes but, at the 
same time, approved the construction of a 
canal along the south side of the river 
from Shreveport to the Atchafalaya? There 
were a number of reasons for this decision. 

The first reason was that which I have 
already discussed; namely, the shifting of 
the channel, the ceving and disintegration 
of the banks of the stream, the lack of 
availability of an adequate supply of water 
in the Red; and the greater cost of providing 
for navigation alo the channel of Red 
River and the greater length of the channel 
of the river for transportation, for such 
purposes over that of the canal. 

I think it is obvious that navigation on 
the Red River would require more water 
than navigation on the Overton Waterway. 
This is, of course, because the Red River is 
a flowing stream and the canal will be a 
slack-water course. It will require much 
more water to maintain a channel of a 
specified depth on the flowing stream than 
on a slack-water canal. How much more 
will be required depends upon the rate of 
the flow of the river and this will depend 
upon the number of obstacles placed in the 
path of the current. 

The third reason that the use of the Red 
River channel for navigation purposes was 
discarded is that such a route must be much 
longer than the canal type of waterway. The 
Overton Waterway, as designed, is 205 miles 
long. On the other hand, the Red River 
channel is 280 miles long—75 miles longer 
than the proposed Overton Waterway. The 
Red River channel, of course, is longer be- 
cause it is filled with curves, and bends. 
Then, too, its current will provide a serious 
obstacle to upstream navigation. The lack 
of current on the Overton Waterway, as de- 
signed, makes for much less bank wash and 
erosion; and provides for a greater stabiliza- 
tion of bank and channel. 

The use of the Red River channel, if this 
were feasible, would require 12 locks and 
dams. The dams on the river, of necessity 
would be much larger and longer than those 
on the canal, for from bank to bank the 
river is much wider and, of course, would 
cost much more money to construct. It is 
obvious also that banks above and below the 
locks and the dams would have to be com- 
pletely stabilized for some distance to pre- 
vent what occurred in Avoyelles Parish when 
the Red River cut a pathway around one 
of the bridges which had been constructed 
and thereby rendered the bridge useless. 
This would require much money. The proj- 
ect to stabilize the banks of the Red 3 miles 
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above and 3 miles below Shreveport ha; 
already cost the Government over $10 mj). 
lion. This will give you some idea o; the 
cost of stabilizing the river for a distance 
of 280 miles. 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
Overton Waterway was $42 million. Since 
this estimate was made in 1946, of course. 
prices have gone up considerably. The ep. 
gineers will give you a further cost estimate. 
but I would guess that it would certain); 
run under $100 million. On the other hang 
the cost of building the Red River route 
using the river channel for navigation, yj) 
Tun $300 million or better—2 or 3 times that 
of the cost of the waterway. 

Besides this, the engineers say that it js 
not feasible to build the waterway on the 
Red River. Constant shifting of channels, 
crumbling of banks, and varying elevations 
of water make real problems; and these, iy 
turn, make the river itself unsuited anq 
unusable for navigation purposes. 

You may say, “Well, Congressman, who says 
that the river is unsuitable for navigation 
besides yourself?” I answer, “The Uniteq 
States Corps of Army Engineers.” 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor; when 
we have toothache, we visit a dentist; anq 
when we need to build a great canal for 
navigation, we look to our engineers. They 
have not let us down in any emergency. 

This is the group of engineers which has 
built the program of flood control and 
navigation for our Nation since its incep- 
tion. It is the group which was founded by 
the Father of Our Country, George Wash- 
ington, when he was President of the United 
States. He sent to Europe to obtain three 
of the very best engineers from the armies 
of Napoleon, and they formed what is now 
our Army engineers. Since that time our 
Corps of Engineers has rated tops in con- 
duct, ability, and efficiency. 

The Army engineers is the same organi- 
zation which landed its men on the shores 
of Normandy in France in World War I, 
even before the combat troops landed; and 
they cut the barbed wire and removed the 
obstacles, preparing the way for the landing 
of the infantry and the artillery, the tanks 
and the jeeps. They won an immortal place 
in the hearts and minds of our people; and 
neither time nor distance will efface the 
valor of their efforts nor the impact of their 
achievements in the development of 
America. I think we can safely depend upon 
them in the building of the Overton water- 
way. 

The canal when built will begin at the 
confluence of the Old and Mississippi Rivers, 


,and will continue on up to-Shreveport, 206 


milés to the northwest. The first 7 miles is 
through Old River, and the next 24 miles 
through Red River, at which point it follows 
Coulee des Grues, Choctaw Bayou, and Chat- 
lain Lake Canal to Alexandria. It then pro- 
ceeds through land cuts to Cane River 
through Natchitoches, and then on to Bayou 
Pierre and to Shreveport. It will use 120 
miles of existing waterway as compared to 
86 miles of land cuts. At Shreveport a turn- 
around basin will be built and a basin for 
loading and unloading will be built at all of 
the large stopping points. 

It is fair to say that most of the land utl- 
lized will be far removed from urban centers 
and will be low or land not nor- 
mally used for cultivation. By the same 
token, the number of roads to be rerouted 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

I have heard it said that such a canal will 
split the countryside wide open; and thats 
barrier greater than anything we have ¢X- 
perienced will be erected to prevent the free 
passage to and fro across the waterway. Th's, 
of course, is not true. The waterway, 0! 
course,,will be no greater a barrier than 's 
Bayou Pierre and Cane River at the present 
time. At this time, these streams and others 
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like them must be bridged if we are to cross 
them. The same will apply to the canal. 
on the other hand, the canal will pass 
through rather low places in the countryside; 
and this waterway will provide means of 
draining these sections of central and north- 
west Louisiana, which they do not now have. 
It is estimated that flood control and drain- 
age benefits for the area will exceed $1 mil- 
lion per year. Flood control is an item for 
which we will spend millions of dollars even 
though we do not build the canal. If built, 
the canal will help take care of this expense 
and no other development presently contem- 
plated will provide flood control and drainage 
penefits as indicated by the building of the 
al. 
“Ot course, this canal will cost lots of 
money. Any worthwhile project will cost 
money; and the question is, whether or not 
it is justified. The Army Engineers will 
settle this question, and I submit that they 
are better to dispose of this question ac- 
curately than any other group of people. 
The actual or total benefits from the con- 
struction of this project will be inestimable. 
A million and a half people have settled in 
this portion of the Red River Valley and 
they are all affected by freight rates. Every 
rate increase of the railroad companies and 
the truck carriers, and the buses, adds to the 
cost of living of our people. Those live in 
the areas of Louisiana where navigation is 
available, know the difference in the costs. 
A rate increase is often the difference be- 
tween success and failure of business. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, we see the great cities and 
towns grow up along the rivers and the har- 
bors. Navigation has attracted the people 
and businesses to these spots. Cost of living 
is lower and business prospers in such loca- 
tions. And we see the great highways termi- 
nating at the sea and at the inland ports; 
and even the railroads, feeling the quicken- 
ing impulse of lower rates, lay double tracks, 
add to their equipment and personnel and 
begin to boom in the stimulus of the in- 
creased transportation attendant with the 
port and with navigation. It is largely in 
places where there is navigation that the 
communities grow and prosper. New Or- 
leans, the Crescent City; St. Louis, the hub 
of America; Chicago, the windy.city; Pitts- 
burgh and its golden triangle—all of these 
great cities are built on waterways and the 
backbone of their prosperity and growth 
lies in the development which lower freight 
rates and navigation have given to the com- 
munity. 
The Overton Waterway will open up to 


“us, for waterborne commerce, the great ports 


along the Mississippi, such as Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Memphis, and St. Louis; the 
ports along the Atchafalaya and along the 
Intercoastal Canal, such as Lake Charles, 
Houston, and Beaumont. It will connect our 
communities directly with navigation all 
along the inland waterways of America— 
with Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Sioux City. It will develop in our midst a 
new type of industry and bring fresh oppor- 
tunity and new accomplishment to our 
people. 

If we are going to have navigation for the 
Red River Valley below Shreveport, it is 
going to be by way of the Overton Water- 
way. will never appropriate funds 
for the construction of a great project such 
as this if it is not approved by the Corps 
of Engineers. Nor will the people who must 
support the project by local cooperation 
approve it in the absence of the recommend- 
ations of the Army engineers. We can use 
all of the persuasion possible and apply 
political pressure, but I can tell you this— 
the Army engineers will not yield to the 
point of recommending a project which they 
feel is not worthy of the approval. 

If, therefore, we reject the canal proposal, 
make no mistake, navigation in the Red 
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River Valley is dead. We have no alterna- 
tive. If we accept the proposal, we move 
forward. The way is not smooth. It is 
rough; filled with opposition and difficulties; 
but at the end of the rainbow, it offers the 
fulfillment of a dream of 55 years—naviga- 
tion in the Red River Valley. We moved 
forward—at times, it is true, slowly—but 
always forward, and ultimately over the 
years we leave to our children the priceless 
heritage of having developed our God-given 
resources to the best of our ability. We leave 
to them the basis for competitive commerce 
in our valley, for further development 
greater than otherwise would have been 
possible; for prosperity and for happiness. 





Waiting Game 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the May 
27 edition of the Baltimore Sun carried 
an interesting as well as informative col- 
umn by Mr. Thomas O’Neill. In his col- 
umn Mr. O'Neill pointed out the disas- 
trous effect that administration appoint- 
ments have had on the sound public 
power program initiated and implement- 
ed by President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. 

I highly recommend this article to my 
colleagues, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

POLITICS AND PEOPLE 
(By Thomas O'Neill) 
WAITING GAME 


WASHINGTON —Time and circumstances are 
working for the administration in its purpose 
of reversing the public power trend of its 
Democratic predecessors. On three fronts 
President Eisenhower now has opportunities 
to curb the expansion of public production 
of power, both hydroelectric and atomic, 
and appears reasonably sure to use them. 
A vacancy on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
opens the way for the first Republican-ap- 
pointed majority in that agency’s history. 
Another impending replacement will remove 
from the Atomic Energy Commission a strong 
voice urging Government-financed construc- 
tion of atomic-power plants. And Mr. Eisen- 
hower has a veto ready in the event Congress 
enacts a last-chance measure to authorize a 
Federal power and flood-control dam at Hells 
Canyon in the Pacific Northwest. 

A single term was insufficient for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to make over all the public agencies 
and commissions in the Federal establish- 
ment. Appointments to the Ternessee 
Valley Authority, for example, are for terms 
of 9 years. In his second term, however, 
the boards come within his reach. Sympa- 
thetic appointees will implant his philos- 
ophy beyond his departure from the White 
House. His repugnance to the Government 
operation of powerplants has always been 
plain, as on the occasion when he cited 
TVA as an instance of creeping socialism. 
His disdain was further emphasized when 
the retirement of Dr. Harry A. Curtis from 
the TVA this month upon the expiration of 
his term received no official White House 
notice such as the customary note of ap- 
preciation. 
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The retirement left the TVA board divided 
between the chairman, Gen. Herbert Vogel, 
appointed 3 years ago by the preséht admin- 
istration, and Dr. Raymond R. Paty, serving 
until 1960 under a Truman appointment. All 
appointees to the board are required by law 
to attest a belief in its purposes, but there 
are degrees of fervor in belief. General Vogel 
looks less enthusiastically upon the construc- 
tion of steam plants to augment TVA’s hy- 
droeletric output than did his colleagues, and 
he was consistently outvoted by Dr. Curtis 
and Dr. Paty. A pro-Vogel majority is now 
in prospect. 

With the development of atomic energy 
and the approach of the time when it can 
operate competitively against both water- 
and steam-produced electric power, the dis- 
pute over the role of the Government has 
entered that area. The Commission Chair- 
man, Mr. Lewis Strauss-(pronounced straws), 
a Wall Street banker and a Taft Republican 
who was appointed by Mr. Eisenhower, be- 
lieves that the construction of atomic re- 
actors for power production is within the 
capacities of private business and should in 
general be left to such enterprise. The lone 
surviving Truman appointee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr. Thomas E. Murray, 
a wealthy engineer with more than 200 
patents upon his own inventions, believes 
that the profit incentive for private indus- 
try is too far distant and that the Govern- 
ment must take the lead. 

Mr. Murray’s term on the Atomic Energy 
Commission expires June 30. His reappoint- 
ment by Mr. Eisenhower is most unlikely. 
Against him, in the eyes of a White House 
which treasures close harmony in the ranks 
above everything, is his habit of speaking out 
when displeased. 

A letter to the White House from a major- 
ity of the congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy commending Mr. Murray for 
reappointment on the basis of his experience 
and ability got a chill reception. President 
Eisenhower observed coldly that such ap- 
pointments were his province alone. On- 
lookers promptly wrote off Mr. Murray as a 
sure casualty. His complaint against Mr. 
Strauss has been chiefly on the score that 
the Commission Chairman was dictatorial, 
and concealed pertinent information from 
his colleagues. Congress took heed of this 
complaint in 1955 with the enactment of a 
law expressly forbidding one-man rule, a 
measure which President Eisenhower signed 
with expressed reluctance. 

Advocates of a multipurpose Federal dam 
at Hells Canyon, a deep gorge separating 
Idaho and Oregon, concede that a bill they 
are pressing is the last hope in a 10-year 
battle for the project. The bill's chances are 
hardly good. A similar measure failed in 
the Senate last year. A license for private 
construction has been issued to the Idaho 
Power Co. and building has started. The 
administration has encouraged the private 
company by tax concessions. Sponsors of 
the public dam insist that Democratic elec- 
tion victories in the Northwest last November 
constituted a mandate for the Federal proj- 
ect. The administration is unimpressed. 





Minimum Wage Historic Background 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article in the June issue pf his news- 
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paper by Ed Marciniak, the gifted and 
dedicated editor of Work, the monthly 
publication of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life, an organization working 
for social reform on the principles of The 
Condition of Labor by Pope Leo XIII 
and Reconstructing the Social Order by 
Pope Pius XI and which is open to all 
men of good will, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. 

Mr. Marciniak’s article was prompted 
by the recent publication by Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy of a biography of 
Bishop Edward Vincent O’Hara, who was 
born in Minnesota but spent many years 
of his life in Oregon where he was a dy- 
namic force in the fight for the protec- 
tion of the rights of working women. 

It was in an Oregon case—Muller v. 
Oregon (208 U. S. 412), that the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of laws limiting the hours 
of female employment. It was in this 
case, decided in February of 1908, that in 
the opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer it was held in regard to women: 

Her physical structure and a -proper dis- 
charge of her maternal functions—having in 
view not merely her own health, but the 
well-being of the race—justify legislation to 
protect her from the greed as well as the 
passion of man, 


This was in 1908. It assured the 
workingwomen of that State the protec- 
tion of a State law limiting their hours 
of employment. The next step was to 
assure them the minimum of a living 
wage. In 1913 the Illinois Senate vice 
and wage committee, of which I as lieu- 
tenant governor of Illinois was the chair- 
man, conducted hearings that aroused 
the conscience of the Nation, with the 
result that in 1913 nine States, including 
Oregon, enacted State minimum-wage 
laws, all passed after the investigation 
conducted by the Illinois committee. 
‘Those were the first minimum-wage laws 
in our country. 

Again it was in an Oregon case that 
the constitutionality of the legislation 
was established. This was in the case 
of Stettler against O’Hara, decided by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1917. 
With this preface, tracing the historic 
background, I am extending my remarks 
to include Ed Marcinink’s tribute to the 
memory of a truly great American and 
champion of social justice, Bishop Edwin 
Vincent O’Hara, who while of the same 
name was not related to me. 

The article follows: 

A RerorMeR: His Name Was O’HaRA 

(By Ed Marciniak) 

One of the most famous labor cases in the 
United States Supreme Court history, Stet- 
tler v. O’Hara, upheld in 1917 the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon minimum-wage law 
for women. It was the first time that the 
High Court had approved such an advanced 
piece of labor legislation. 

The. defendant in the case was Father 
Edwin Vincent O’Hara, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Minimum Wage Commission. He died 
late last year as Archbishop O’Hara, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and his biography has just 
been published. 

The archbishop was a remarkable man: 
He paid attention to the Popes and listened 
to his people. From the people he learned 
of their needs, and from the church he got 
the vision and the push to do something 
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about them. This virtue graced all his 51 
years as a priest. 
DEFENDING WORKERS 


Not long after his first appointment in 
1905 to the cathedral parish of Portland, 
Oreg., young Father O’Hara found himself 
on a soapbox explaining Leo XIII’s defense 
of the workingman’s right to a living wage. 
He shared this makeshift platform weekly 
with a well-known Marxist who insisted that 
he was trying to save the workers from “reli- 
gion, the enemy of the workingman.” 

From the people who came to such a 
forum and from his parishioners Father 
O’Hara learned that low wages were being 
paid. He often quoted Leo XIII’s famous 
conclusion: that a worker’s “remuneration 
must be enough to support the wage earner 
in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 

As the former pupil of Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
who was author of that great book, The Liv- 
ing Wage, and of the Minnesota minimum- 
wage law, it was not surprising to find 
Father O’Hara leading the fight for an Ore- 
gon minimum-wage law. In his campaign 
he solicited and obtained advice and support 
of national figures like Samuel Gompers, 
Woodrow Wilson, Louis Brandeis, Jane 
Addams, and others. 


FRIENDS TO THE RESCUE 


When the Oregon State Legislature finally 
passed the bill, he was its logical choice for 
the chairman of the public body set up to 
enforce the law. When the law’s constitu- 
tionality was challenged, many friends came 
to Father O’Hara’s defense. Felix Frankfur- 
ter, who was later to become a Supreme 
Court Justice, volunteered to plead Father 
O’Hara’s case before the High Court. 

The result is now . Father O'Hara 
won. The Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the Oregon law which eventually became 
the model for similar laws in more than a 
dozen States. 

THE PASTOR’S JOB 


How did Father O’Hara feel about all of 
this? He explained: 

“In fulfilling these papal injunctions the 
pastor will find that his activities on behalf 
of his workingmen will fall into three general 
channels * * * education, organization, and 
legislation.” The rest of his life was spent 
in these channels. 

After returning in 1919 from Europe, where 
he served as a chaplain during World War I, 
he was put in charge of education for the 
diocese. 

Portland had a lot of rural schools. His 
farm background as a youth, his willingness 
to hear the farmers out, and his character- 
istic eagerness to get the facts soon had him 
involved in rural life as deeply as he had 
been in Portland’s factory wage problems. 

Was there a rural problem? There was, he 
insisted. “Fundamentally the rural prob- 
Tem * * * has been one of isolation and 


drudgery.” 
ACTION IN RURAL LIFE 


With such convictions, nobody was sur- 
prised at what happened next. In 1920 he 
became pastor of a rural parish in Eugene, 
Oreg., and the first director of the new rural 
life bureau in the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In the summer of 1923 he called a national 
meeting of Catholic rural life leaders who 
gave birth to the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Today, the conference is a vigor- 
ous, influential body. 

His interest in rural schools led him to 


another activity which was to flower after he - 


became bishop of Great Falls, Mont., in 1930: 
The establishment of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 
TRUST IN LAITY 
Back of his concern with the spread of 
Christian doctrine was his conviction, based 
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upon experience, that the church needeq },, 
leadership. a 

“To assume that the laity are to act simply 
as rubber stamps for the clergy is to deny 
them leadership. * * * The intelligent jay. 
man must be allowed a certain freedom o; 
action. He must not be held in constant 
check, under penalty of losing his service 
altogether.” 

When he came to Kansas City, Mo. in 
1939 he found himself surrounded by Dixie’; 
racial segregation and discrimination. 

He found this the region where the tit}. 
“American” went only to those who were 
“free, white, and Protestant.” The tradition 
was strong against accepting Negroes, Jews, 
and Catholics. 

There were no Jim Crow streetcars, but 
segregation was fixed in schools, hospitals 
and hotels in hundreds of different ways. ’ 

OPPOSING RACISM 

He confronted men with the Catholic 
teaching on the oneness of all men in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He saw to it that 
there was no color line in the church—so that 
when the Supreme Court banned segregation 
in the public schools, the way had already 
been paved by integration of the parish 
schools of his diocese. 

He founded the city’s first interracial ma- 
ternity hospital and then extended it into an 
accredited general hospital in which Negro 
surgeons and nurses could practice. It was 
called the Queen of the World Hospital and 
staffed by 18 Maryknoll nuns, all graduate 
M. D.’s. 

He was a member of the National Associa. 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
and. the Urban League, and an active sup- 
porter of both the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

When the-news reached the world of the 
outrages perpetrated against the Jews by 
the Nazis, he immediately sent a message to 
the president of the Synagogue Council of 
America, saying: 

“In these tragic days of grief and mourn- 
ing of the Jewish people may we all under- 
stand that we are our brother’s keepers; may 
all who profess the Christian faith especially 
understand the declaration of Pope Pius XI 
that ‘all Christians are spiritually Semites.’” 

LITURGICAL REFORM 

In the last years of his life he was a leader 
in the movement to transform more of the 
church’s liturgy into the language of the 
people so that they might act like adults 
in the house of worship. He actively tried to 
arouse an interest in the problems being 
faced by fellow Christians in South America. 

His interests were as catholic as the church 
and that is why it took Jim Shaw a 274-page 
book to write about them. 

Not long before his death, George Ber- 
nanos came to see him. When Bishop O'Hara 
asked about the attacks Bernanos mace on 
Catholics in his books, the author of The 
Diary of a Country Priest was quick to justify 
himself. 

“When I was a boy in school,” he said, “I 
would doze over my lessons. The teacher 
used to come along and rap my knuckles and 
I would wake up and study. In my books! 
am trying to wake up a sleeping body of 
Christians.” 

Bernanos and Archbishop O’Hara were 
strong opposites—Bernanos fiery, impatient, 
and biting; the archbishop, patient, diplo- 
matic, and always eager to listen. 

In his own gentle, never faltering w2y, 
Archbishop O’Hara spent 51 years trying to 
arouse the sleeping Christians of North 
America. 
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tiorth Brookfield Poultry Farmer H 
as “Great Living American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I insert an excellent article 
from the Boston Daily Globe by its noted 
writer, Mr. Joseph F. Dinneen, Jr., touch- 
ing upon the award to my friend and 
constituent, Mr. J. J. Warren, who re- 
cently received the United States Cham- 
per of Commerce award as one of the 
great living Americans. 

Breeder of a crossbred hen which 
established a new world’s record for egg 
laying, Mr. Warren was chosen, not only 
for his breeding achievements, but for 
his outstanding accomplishments in 35 
years as a successful, noted poultryman. 

I may say that I am very proud of the 
wide recognition Mr. Warren has received 
in being selected as ‘‘a great living Ameri- 
can” because he so highly merits that 
distinction and honor. Through the 
years, by reason of his hard work, perse- 
verance, ability im his field, tenacity of 
purpose, and the high quality of his 
citizenship, he has won the respect and 
admiration of all those who know him. 

Mr. Warren’s story is an American suc- 
cess story founded in hard work, ambi- 
tion, capacity and enterprise. It is 
triumph, notonly for Mr. Warren, but 
also for the fine community in which he 
livesand works. It is evidence of the fact 
that America is a land of opportunity 
where men are usually judged on their 
pny. and can rise to the top in compe- 

on. 

Mr. Warren has been a great and suc- 
cessful competitor and the people of my 
district and State join me, I know, in 
heartily congratulating him for his re- 
markable record and wishing for him and 
his family every measure of continued 
success and happiness for the future. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston ai Globe of April 18, 
NorTH BROOKFTELD: PouLTry FaRMER HONORED 
as “Great LIvING AMERICAN” 
(By Joseph F. Dinneen, Jr.) 

J. J. Warren, a hard-working poultryman 
who has lived in the comparative obscurity 
of his North Brookfield farm for most of his 
64 years, was catapulted into the national 
limelight last week. 

A United States Chamber of Commerce 
announcement issued in Washington, D. C., 
reported that J. J. Warren was 1 of 9 chosen 
to be honored as a great living American. 

The North Brookfield poultry farmer found 
himself in select company. 

The other eight chosen: 

Movie magnate Cecil B. DeMille. 

Secretary of the Treasury George .M. 
Humphrey. 
ae Ambassador to Italy Clare Booth 

ice, 


Olympic sprint champion Bobby Morrow. 
Artist Norman Rockwell. 


— health pioneer Dr. William C. Men- 
nger.. : 
Labor columnist Victor Riesel. 
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Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest of the Air Force. 

Breeder of a crossbred hen which estab- 
lished a new world’s record for egg laying, 
Warren was singled out for honor because 
of his outstanding contribution in the field 
of agriculture, and, more precisely, for his 
accomplishments in 35 years as a poultry- 
man. 

Warren reacted much like any person 
caught by surprise. He showed a quizzical, 
doubtful, “Who me?” look when first in- 
formed of the high honor. 

He professes the first he knew of the 
award was on March 6 when he received 
a letter from the United Chamber of Com- 
merce informing him he had been selected 
as one of the great living Americans. 

The poultryman said he had no idea how 
his name had been placed in nomination 
for such an award. 

Warren said the letter informed him he 
had been chosen as one of the select group 
who “during 1956 made a unique and dis- 
tinctive contribution to our American way 
of life under our system of democracy and 
free enterprise.” 

A panel of judges, he was told, selected him 
for recognition “because of your achievement 
in developing the hen which established a 
new record for an individual crossbred hen 
in the National Egg Laying Contests for 
1955-56, symbolizing the increasing produc- 
tivity in agriculture.” 

The awards—first ever made—will be pre- 
sented by John S. Coleman, retiring president 
of the chamber, at the 45th annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., April 29. 

Warren will be there. He wrote Coleman 
recently, “It was with a deep sense of pleasure 
and humility that I read your letter of March 
6. To be selected as one of the “Great Living 
Americans” of 1956 is such a signal honor 
that it is difficult for me to find words to 
express my feelings.” 

Accompanying him to the ceremonies, he 
said, will be Miss North Brookfield III. The 
comely miss, he explained, is the Hen of the 
Year for 1956 and champion hen of the 
1955-56 national hen laying contests. The 
Warren-bred bird laid 342 eggs in a 50-week 
test. 

Miss North Brookfield III, his third top 
prize bird in the 18 years of the champion- 
ship contest, currently is in Virginia on the 
farm of television star Arthur Godfrey. War- 
ren made a gift of the hen to Godfrey after 
the TV funnyman made mention of her on 
his program when she gathered national 
laurels. Warren and Godfrey have never met. 

According to the chamber, the nominees 
for the award were limited to American citi- 
zens who “by their own initiative, have made 
a notable contribution to human progress.” 
A dedicated poultryman, Warren filled the 
bill in his field. 

A native of Batavia, N. Y., he came to North 
Brookfield with his family when he was only 
8. His boyhood was spent on the family gen- 
eral farm which produced milk and dairy 
products, vegetables, poultry, and eggs. 

Following graduation from high school in 
1913, Warren went to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College (now the University of 
Massachusetts), graduating in 1917 with a 
B. S. degree in poultry and husbandry. 

After Army service, including & year over- 
seas, he worked in Iowa as a poultry specialist 
for 4 years, saving enough money to return 
to North Brookfield where he bought a 22- 
acre farm which mushroomed to over 300 
acres as the years passed. 

Warren started with only a few hundred 
breeding hens but success has multiplied the 
size of his flocks to nearly 25,000. The esti- 
mated yield last year was about 5 million 
eggs. Two million of the eggs stayed on the 
farm and yielded about 1.5 million chicks, 
The rest were sent to market. 

Despite the size of the flocks and enormity 
of the operation, the Warren farm employs 
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only about 30. Modern methods have elimi- 
nated the need for more help. The build- 
ings look old and weather-beaten as one 
approaches, but inside they contain the 
finest and most modern of equipment. 

The operation rests firmly in the hands of 
the Warren family. Three older boys, Jim, 
Jr., 28; Bill, 26, and George, 25, are all 
actively engaged in the business with their 
father. All live within a stone’s throw of 


the poultry farm. 


Two other sons will be active participants 
when they are older. They are Neil, 16, a 
junior at St: Johns Preparatory School, Dan- 
vers, and Dick, 13, an eighth grader at St. 
Josephs in North Brookfield. A daughter, 
Catherine, 12 (“and please spell it with a C”) 
is a seventh grade student. 

A devoted family man, Warren says both he 
and the children “owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to their mother,” C. Regina Warren. 
The children, he said, are especially indebted 
for “their moral training and assistance in 
their foundation studies.” 

The three oldest boys all attended the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Warren expects 
that the other two boys will also attend his 
alma mater after they complete their high 
school education. 

Winning prizes for outstanding poultry 
specimens is nothing new to J. J. Warren. 
The early family home, now converted into 
an Office, is as filled with them as the athletic 
office of a college. 

Warren says he has been sending birds to 
the egg-laying tests for about 25 years. 
“Over the years,” he says, “we have won many 
tests. Our Rhode Island Reds and produc- 
tion Crossbreds have made some records that 
still stand.” 

In 1938, he said, one of his Reds won the 
hen of the year award. In 1949, a pen of 
his Reds set a new all-time production rec- 
ord for Rhode Island Reds and heavy breeds. 
The hen of the year for 1949 was chosen 
from that pen. 

Last year’s “Hen of the Year” honor—third 
time it was captured—came with the selec- 
tion of the Production Barred Cross hen at 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 
Exposition in Syracuse, N. Y. 

The inclusion of the name of J. J. Warren 
may have cause some puzzled head-scratch- 
ing in some circles but not to the poultry- 
men and farmers throughout the country 
who know his product. The farm has a list 
of hundreds of customers for their pedigreed 
chicks. 

For the slim, short, bushy-haired poultry 
farmer, the trip to Washington will be his 
first vacation in 18 years. A humble, mild- 
mannered man, he is somewhat awed by the 
names of the eight others on the list. 

But the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce did not lay an egg when they placed 
the name of poultryman J. J. Warren on the 
list. 

OTHERS CITED 

Chosen by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce as “Great Living Americans,” be- 
sides J. J. Warren, were: 

Cecil B. DeMille—for achievement in mo- 
tion pactures, notably The Ten Command- 
ments. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey—for achievement in Federal tax re- 
forms, particularly in revisin the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mrs. Clare Boothe Luco—for achievements 
in international relations as Ambassador to 
Italy. 

Bobby Morrow of Abilene Christian College 
in Texas—for achievements as winner of 
three gold medals in 1956 Olympics. 

Norman Rockwell—for achievements as 
artist as “interpreter of the American scene.” 

Victor Riesel—for achievements as colum- 
nist in labor reporting, particularly his de- 
fense of union members against corrupt and 
oppressive leaders despite threats to his per- 
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sonal safety. 
a year ago.) 

Lt. Col. Frank EK. Everest of the Air Force— 
for his “supreme courage” in flying the 
rocket-powered Bell X2 airplane 1,900 miles 
per hour. 

Dr. William C. Menninger—for achieve- 
ments as mental health pioneer. 


(He was blinded in an assault 





Conference Report on the State-Justice- 
Judiciary Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN..- Mr. President, it is 
gratifying that the conferees on the 
State-Justice-Judiciary and _ related 
agencies appropriation bill have reached 
an agreement so quickly. It is a tribute 
to the efficiency with which this measure 
has been handled. 

The credit should go to the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Jounson], the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee who labored so diligently. 

This morning, the distinguished com- 
mentator of the New York Times, Ar- 
thur Krock, commented on a statement 
made by the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas in connection with this bill. He 
pointed out that the words of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas carry great weight 
because of his studious, longtime cdn- 
cern with foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in the hope that it will be read 
by every Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More Proor THat Foresicnr May Bre VAIN 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON, May 27.—The comments on 
the Taiwan riots that were made today by 
Senator FULBRIGHT, one of the most respon- 
sible, effective, and early champions of free 
world collective security, furnish new evi- 
dence that unexpected events can threaten 
the most careful planning. The riots and 
their concentrated show of anti-American- 
ism, said the Senator, are still another proof 
that the United States Information Agency 
has failed to popularize American policy, 
even with such recipients of our lavish help 
and protection as the Chinese on Taiwan. 

FULBRIGHT made this observation in con- 
nection with ‘criticism of Abbott Washburn, 
a USIA official, for issuing a statement de- 
signed to mote a restoration of the 
Agency’s fiscal 1958 appropriation that the 
House cut to $106 million, from the adminis- 
tration’s request of $144 million; and the Sen- 
ate to $90-million. The statement, asserting 
that the full reduction would cripple the 
agency and bestow important benefits on the 
Soviet Union, was issued as House and Senate 
conferees prepared to fix the final amount of 
the USIA appropriation, a time-honored 
stroke of executive lobbying that wer 
angers some group in Congress. 

That was not the important aspect of the 
incident, because carefully timed executive 
budget lobbying is conventional and will go 
on forever. The importance is supplied in 
tuis instance by the identity of the congres- 
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sional critic, and by the reminder of the im- 
pact of the unforeseen that is implicit in his 
use of the Taiwan riots to point up the 
criticism. 

THE FULBRIGHT BACKGROUND 


1. The junior Senator from Arkansas Is a 
leader of the small bipartisan band that 
helped to substitute internationalism for 
isolationism as United States policy. As a 
young Member of the House he proposed, 


- and the House on September 21, 1943, ap- 


proved, the Fulbright resolution that gave 
early and powerful impetus to this funda- 
mental change. The resolution called for 
“the creation of appropriate international 
machinery with power adequate to establish 
and to maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations of the world, and as fav- 
oring participation by the United States 
therein.” 

FuLsricut is also the author of Public Law 
584, the legislation by which teachers and 
students are exchanged among many nations 
by means of fellowships. It is the cultural 
counterpart of the free world collective se- 


curity policy for which the Senator labored- 


as a pioneer. Against this background his 
adverse judgment of the USIA acquires spe- 
cial influence with his colleagues. This in- 
fluence was strengthened with the Democrats 
by a recent charge that the New-Fair Deal 
had been “in the grip of an alien ideology.” 
That was publicly said by the Administra- 
tion official who obviously should shun par- 
tisanship more than any other—Arthur Lar- 
son, the new Director of the USIA. 

2. The Communist propaganda agency may 
have had a hand, and probably had, in the 
anti-American riots on Taiwan and in the 
nonviolent Japanese demonstrations against 
the United States. The military trials that 
were the occasions for these incidents auto- 


matically opened a season of happy hunting 


for Communist troublemakers. 
THE FACTOR OF TIMING 

Nevertheless, the resentment displayed 
against the large American contingents 
seemed to spring from a feeling that was 
more than ready to be organized for violence. 
And this display on Taiwan and in Japan, 
coming at a time. when Congress and the 
President were in*a dispute involving the 
efficacy, cost, and useful duration of the 
mutual-security program, was certain to en- 
ter the dispute and play some part in the 
ultimate decision. Hence, the events belong 
in the category of unforeseen events that 
have damaged apparently perfect plans and 
now and then have cast them on the scrap 
heap. So it. could develop that the adminis- 
tration’s mutual-security program, particu- 
larly that part which is assigned to the 
USIA, will be restricted more than it would 
have been if the Taiwan riots had not oc- 
curred at this legislative juncture. 

Whether or not that is the consequence, 
it was an enlightened and avant garde 
American internationalist, Senator Fur- 
BRIGHT, who made clear today his belief that 
the riots supply another argument against 
the appropriation of more than the Senate’s 
$90 million for the Information Agency, and 
another reason why it should be put under 
the State Department with a revised code of 
procedures. 

Timing, by blind chance or by design, is 
ancient among the factors that determine 
the courses of humanity. It has swayed leg- 
islative battles, and has turned the tide of 
war. The tropicallike thunderstorm in the 
late afternoon and night of June 17, 1815, 
disastrously slowed Napoleon’s pursuit of 
Wellington, whom oe disregarding the Em- 
peror’s message, had allowed to begin his 
retreat unmolested. 

The Taiwan riots will not affect the ad- 
ministration’s foreign program 
did Napoleon’s plan of battle at Waterloo. 
But they bring sharply to mind the ever- 
present perils to the best-laid plans of mice 
and men. 
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Lease-Purchase, Also Called Profit-ang. 
Lease, Principle Applied by Some 
States To Lick School Construction 
Problem Themselves Without Federal 
Government Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C, CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note by a recent article in 
the May 26 Washington Star, which I am 
including in the Recorp, that the States 
of Maine, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Wis- 
consin and Indiana have passed lezisla- 
tion to apply the léase-purchase— which 
is also referred to in the States as a prof- 
it-and-lease act—principles to solving 
the schoolroom shortage problem locally 
without relying on the Federal Govern- 
ment to pass school construction grants. 

It is refreshing to see these States 
evolve a self-help program within the 
States and it is interesting to note that 
the principle employed closely approxi- 
mates the Federal Lease-Purchase Act of 
1954 passed by the 83d Republican Con- 
gress in its effort to meet some of our 
post office and Federal building needs 
without direct construction appropria- 
tions, but rather with the utilization of 
private enterprise and capital. This is 
the Federal act that expires by July 22, 
1957, unless it is extended before that 
date, and on which Congress is dragging 
its feet. I have consistently maintained 
that the responsibility for school con- 
struction is a local one and that a ma- 
jority of the people in this country are 
willing to accept this challenge—and 
even more are not willing to risk Federal 
control or interference with local edu- 
cational processes through Federal aid 
intervention. I commend this article to 
my colleagues and to those States that 
might find some merit in such a proposal 
or some encouragement to devise a dif- 
ferent one in the knowledge that some 
States are advancing on their own in 
meeting schoolroom shortages. 

The article follows: 

ALTERNATIVE TO FeperAt Arm—INDIANA Has 
NEw SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLAN 
(By Phil Yeager) 

Indiana has a notion that it can get the 
schools it needs without any particular help 
from Uncle Sam. 

At least the Hoosiers have come up with 
an alternative to the Federal aid concept— 
an alternative which, if it works, might set 
@ pattern other States will want to follow. 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in the 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sl bond market and 
oe the need for immediate big cash out- 

A slashing of the legal redtape which ham- 
strings many States in contracting for new 
schools. 


Unique teamwork between designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the flexible, 
modern schools demanded by the future. 

Legislation begun by the Indiana General 
Assembly in 1955 and completed at the cul- 
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rent session @ few weeks ago laid the ground- 
york for the Indiana plan. 

under the oid system, a locality wanting 
a new school first acquired the necessary 
site. Then an architect drew plans for the 
cnool Om speculation. If plans were ap- 
proved by the school board, construction 
pids were asked. If and when bids were sub- 
mitted within the desired financial limits, 
ponds were issued to finance the building. 
If the bonds sold, construction began. 

Many States today operate in that fashion. 

A-PACKAGED DEAL 

Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
wanting @ new school advertises its inten- 
tion to build with a description of what it 
wants. Bidders submit design and a con- 
struction bid combined, which cuts fees as 
well as costly construction corners. A single 
contract is let with a company which fi- 
nances and builds the school, even providing 
the site if necessary. Component parts of 
the school are made, and sometimes partially 
assembled, at the builder’s plant and shipped 
to the site where the school is erected. 

Construction time under the new system 
{s likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules. When the building 
is finished it is leased by the builder to the 
school board for a period of years, at the end 
of which time title passes to the appropriate 
school authority. 

Here is what the State assembly did to 
get its plan set up. 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
quality, it passed an offsite construction act 
which permits the acquisition, assembly, 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
the economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
gets around the inflexibility of function of- 
ten associated with prefabrication by pro- 
viding for use of component parts. which 
may be assembled according to need, loca- 
tion, size, etc. The. parts can be made 
cheaply but meshed with any plans the 
school district may have in mind. 

The law also authorizes the acquisition 
of plans, parts, and construction in a single 
package contract. 

To ease financing problems, the assembly 
passed a profit-and-lease act which author- 
izes private financing of new schools by per- 
mitting school boards to lease sites and 
buildings through private corporations for 
profit. 

Under this law, school boards contract 
with private groups to provide the site and 
school and, at the same time, arrange for 
their long-term lease. A “fair and reason- 
able” rental is allowed such groups, the ren- 
tal being paid by local taxes. Leases may 
run anywhere up to 50 years, but when they 
expire the school becomes the property of 
the community. School boards have the op- 
tion of purchasing the facilities outright at 
any time, nonrinal penalties attaching only 
during the first 10 years of the lease if the 
purchase takes place then. 

Four other States—Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia and Wisconsin—are also authorized 
to make use of the lease-purchase principle. 
But none of them has advanced to the stage 
set by Indiana and, apparently, no other 
State has ventured into this kind of financ- 


. 


NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 

A critical element in the success of the 
Indiana plan is the development of more 
economical, more flexible schools. In this 
Tespect, parallel endeavors by two of the 
Nation’s industrial giants, Republic Steel 
and United States Steel, are held highly 
significant. . 

During the past few years the steel com- 
panies have been working with designers to 
create flexible prefabricated components 
which will: permit quality construction of 
the cheaper schools desired. 
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Republic has developed a pattern based 
structually on 3-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
modules; it is a flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits a choice of different building materials 
such as tile, brick, concrete block, and por- 
celain panel to suit the needs and financial 
limitations of the builder. A U. S. Steel 
system is based on all-steel room units; it 
emphasizes more rapid construction and is 
somewhat cheaper to build. 

Republic is completing the first of its 
modular schools at Hymera, Ind. U.S. Steel 
has finished 2, 1 at Gary and the other a 
parochial school at Emmitsburg, Md. 

In both systems costs range between $18,- 
000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the na- 
tional norm is around $30,000 or more. 

This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of construction time, is expected to more 
than compensate for whatever cost increase, 
if any, comes out of Indiana's new private 
financing system. 





Supreme Court Should Grant Rehearing 
on Girard College Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court is considering the request 
to reopen the Girard College case and to 
permit oral arguments and in the light 
of the considerable public consternation, 
among many lawyers as well as laymen, 
over the decision, I call the attention of 
the House to the editorial in the Tampa 
Daily Times of May 25 calling for the 
reopening of the case. 

The editorial follows: 

Court SHOULD RECONSIDER GIRARD COLLEGE 
OPINION 


The Supreme Court should consider care- 
fully the trend of public opinion in consid- 
ering a request to reopen the Girard College 
case and permit oral arguments. 

The Court previously ruled that the col- 
lege, a private institution specifically en- 
dowed for the purpose of educating poor, 
white orphan boys, must also admit Negro 
students. 

No public funds are used for the college. 
It is financed solely from a bequest of Ste- 
phen Girard. The Girard will has been valid 
for 109 years. 

The Supreme Court based its integration 
edict on the fact that the Board of City 
Trusts, which administers the college is a 
public body set up by the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. Since the board receives no public 
funds, it seems that the Court has leaned 
over backward in its decision. 

The will of Stephen Girard had no indica- 
tion of malice or prejudice in it. There was 
nothing to show that Mr. Girard wished to 
discriminate against colored children. In 
all probability, he would have been delighted 
if someone else had set up a similar school 
for Negro orphans, 

But he chose as his particular project the 
creation of a school for poor, white orphan 
boys. After all, one man’s resources can ac- 
complish only so much. 

The Court’s action will cause each person 
to wonder if he may specify how the fruits 
of his life’s labor shall be honorably ex- 
pended.after his death. 

The board of trustees of the college has 
pointed out that the-Court’s April opinion 
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was handed down without permitting repre- 
sentatives of the college to submit an argu- 
ment. 

It is difficult to understand what logic the 
Justices used in associating Girard College, 
a completely private institution, with the 
1954 opinion that public schools should be 
integrated. 

The Court should grant the college’s re- 
quest to reconsider this case. It should also 
sample public opinion and sense the wide- 
spread and shocked indignation that the 
Girard opinion has generated. 

Traditionally, an individual’s last request 
has been held inviolable. But tradition is 
faring poorly in Washington these days. 

Public opinion is strongly in favor of the 
Court reverting to the duty of interpreting 
the law rather than continuing to write new 
laws. 





Are We Wasting Natural Resources? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the rate 
at which we are utilizing and, in many 
instances, wasting our natural resources 
is giving our scientists and sociologists 
special concern these days. Every Amer- 
ican should be concerned. 

Some of these experts are of the opin- 
ion that we are rapidly becoming a have- 
not nation in many respects. At the 
turn of the century we were assured by 
some of our great steel corporations that 
we had an inexhaustible supply of iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota. 
Notwithstanding these assurances of 
strongly expressed, cocksure confidence, 
I am informed that we are now down ts 
mining taconite which is a low-grade 30- 
percent ore and that we are importing 
iron ore. 

Relatively the same situation obtains 
in the oil industry. In 1930 when the 
east Texas field was discovered, it was 
assumed that we had an indefinite 
supply of oil. But that has not proved 
to be the case and we are now in the 
role of an oil importer. 

Is there a national attitude of uncon- 
cern for the future? Are we tending to 
minimize or overlook completely the seri- 
ous problems of supply of natural re- 
sources that we are bound to have to 
face in years ahead? Have our methods 
been wasteful and improvident in utiliz- 
ing these natural resources? Are we do- 
ing enough research to replace them 
when the day comes-that they are ex- 
hausted? Are we spreading ourselves too 
thin by exporting large quantities of val- 
uable resources to other parts of the 
world? What situation will confront us 


. when our resources are relatively ex- 


hausted and the comparatively unex- 
ploited resources of the Communist world 
are fully developed? 

I pose these questions because I believe 
they are worthy of careful intensive, 
study and that we are indulging in an 
unwise luxury when we are deferring our 
search for appropriate answers. There 
are many agencies I know that are, 
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charged with some degree of responsibil- 
ity for conserving and keeping inventory 
of natural resources and how to develop 
them. But it seems to me that there 
should be an integrated study inaugu- 
rated by appropriate committees of the 
Congress on a very broad scale designed 
to collect the facts relating to the pres- 
ent status of our natural resources sup- 
ply and make recommendation for their 
more prudent utilization as well as pro- 
vide some rational plan for developing 
satisfactory substitutes for these steadily 
depleting resources. 

I think that the Congress should fully 
assume its responsibility in this all-vital 
and all-important field of conservation 
because at the rate we are going it is 
certain that the most serious problems 
lie ahead of us, and we must move to try 
to cope with them in order to protect the 
paramount interest of the American Na- 
tion and its people. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printimg the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Racorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED States 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrEs- 
sTONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConcREssIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second; the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 


print the report of the proceedings and de-" 


bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 


documents or papers of which a literal repro- - 


duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’Clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication’ the following 


‘ morning. 


5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. : 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned ip 
time for publication in the proceedings, th. 
Public Printer will insert the words “yy, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. | 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. | 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Print2; 
shall not publish in the Cowneression,; 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ey. 
ceeding 3Q calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time Iimit herein fixed shall be 10 day; 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Reconp ig 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each sessi.y 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Mémber of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shalj 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to -quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNerrsstonaL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State leg's- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 

in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Red River Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me concerning the need for 
a canal to connect Shreveport, La., and, 
subsequently, Denison, Tex., and Jeffer- 
son, Tex., with the Mississippi River. 
This address was made before the Red 
River Valley Association Convention, in 
Shreveport, La., on April 23, 1957. The 
growth of the areas in the State of 
Louisiana now served by waterways has 
been so phenomenal that it is my feel- 
ing that the tabulations contained in 
this address will be of general interest, 
since they demonstrate a definite trend 
in the industrial development of our 
Nation. + 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. RUSSELL B. LONG, oF 
LovISIANA, BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SHREVEPORT, La., 
APRIL 23, 1957 
It is certainly a pleasure to have the op- 

portunity to talk to you immediately after 

hearing the Chief of Engineers tell you that, 
after a thorough recheck, he finds that the 

Red River lateral canal has a favorable 

economic ratio and he is ready to start to 

work on your project. 

You have come a long way in a little over 
a year with this project, and I think the re- 
port you have just heard is a great tribute 
to your association—to Roy Matthias, to 
Clif Fairbanks, and to his beloved prede- 
cessor, Our good friend Fred Webb. They 
worked hard to bring this project back and 
certainly deserve a big hand for having done 
50. 

Two years ago Roy Matthias came to me 
in Washington and said he wanted my help 
in getting construction started on the Over- 
ton Red River Canal. I told him that I 
would be happy to do all I could, but that 
I needed help from the people from north- 
west Louisiana in the way of an expression 
that they wanted and needed this waterway. 

Roy certainly brought that message back 
to you, because on several occasions I have 
had that expression—particularly when 
more than 175 of you came to Washington 
for the express purpose of urging the con- 
struction of a waterway to connect Shreve- 
port with the Mississippi River. Your ef- 
forts have not been wasted. 

NEED BETTER RATES 


Last year, when I spoke before this meet- 
ing, I told you that it was my feeling that 
this section of Louisiana needed a water- 
way if it hoped to kep pace with the prog- 
ress of the rest of the State. 

I told you that Shreveport was a captive 
port and, because of this, those who wished 
to trade with it were forced to pay a pre- 
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mium freight rate because it did not have 
a waterway. I cited you some examples and 
I pointed to the other great cities of Louisi- 
ana and said that they were getting the 
lion’s share of industry’s new money— 
because they had a waterway. 


During the past year, the trend I called 
attention to then has become even more 
noticeable. Let’s look at the figures that 
have just been released by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the State of 


Louisiana: 


During 1956, a total of $563 million was 
invested in the State by new industry. The 
breakdown indicating the parishes that re- 
ceived the major portion of this investment 
looks like this: 


6 AE iis ee eee $109, 000, 000 
East Baton Rouge----..--.... 84, 000, 000 
PGGRIO dh denon... 80, 000, 000 
WEEE Siren wanatinnn wen coun 49, 000, 000 
A cities ene we 65, 000, 000 

ya 387, 000, 000 


On the other hand, let us compare the 
figures for new industrial development in 
the seven parishes of the Red River Valley: 


Ce ittentiiedin ee ncenecas $4, 000, 000 
EE 20, 000 
RI ay adel iimeenamcoe 74, 000 
PON wera oe renleshtis te hime gs mee 161, 000 
od ee EE a a ee 
RES SEE SE Es a ee 
Nn BOP tim naccuna paceceuind 

ei ES 6) 4, 255, 000 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
Ouachita received a big share of this in- 
vestment with $65 million dollars. Just a 
little over 2 years ago, an official of the largest 
industry that was using the 61,,-foot channel 
of the Ouachita River came to me with the 
fear that the Corps of Engineers might be 
forced to abandon maintenance of this proj- 
ect because of the amount of traffic that 
was using the waterway. Just as they have 
done in the case of your waterway, the engi- 
neers made a recheck and discovered that 
industry wanted to use it, but they wanted 
a 9-foot channel. Based on these findings, 
we were successful ir securing planning 
money for the already authorized 9-foot 
channel, and it appears that this was all that 
Was necessary to cause new industry to rush 
to the banks of this waterway-to-be. 


NEW MONEY AND JOBS 


The half billion dollars of new money that 
industry invested in Louisiana during 1956 
represents nearly 12,000 new jobs at wages 
far beyond the average for Louisiana. It 
does not stop there. So far, during 1956, in- 
dustry has continued to invest more than 
$1 million a day and some 2,000 new jobs 
have opened up in the State this year as a 
result of an additional investment in excess 
of $107 million. 

The investment that industry has made in 
Louisiana during the past 15 months indi- 
cates that it is anxious to locate in the State, 
first of all because an unlimited supply of 
industrial water can be found there, and, 
secondly, the flood-protection program has 
advanced to the stage where the people and 
the factories behind the levees have reason- 
able assurance that they will not be flooded 
out every spring. As evidence that industry 
is attracted by the waterways, the invest- 
ment figures for the two principal areas of 
the State served by waterways—the New Or- 


Investments by industry 











{In millions] 
1957 
Parish 1956 January 
to March 
East Baton Rouge...............-. $84. 4 $12.5 
EN UNNI ro ican cnccac Puce ensdatieicin - 
| ES aera 11.0 43.5 
I ile tpt Rinasinennindeticena SRF Sudiniecctio 
St. John the Baptist............. ae — 
OI eS lca eek menmibe 66. 5 }....- masts 
I ENUIR oic oe cie eein al ee 
ae 48.9 1.4 
EE 2.4 1.7 
a 26. 3 1 
I acti rere aa eg is sin caincncesaanos 6.1 2.6 
IO daidcieccinsinediinawanes: 109. 4 35. 9 
Total for 12 parishes........- 454.7 97.7 
Total State investment__....__.__- 563. 3 107. 1 
Percent of total State investment 
in 1l-parish Baton Rouge-New 
Orleans area and Lake Charles 
a ia aia a leat actal ate a 80 81 





The Lake Charles-Calcasieu area is con- 
tinuing to grow by leaps and bounds. The 
people of that area are clamoring for a wider 
and deeper channel to the sea and a wider 
and deeper Intracoastal Waterway to the east 
and west. 

THE GOLDEN HORN 


The Baton Rouge-New Orleans story is 
truly a revelation. So astounding is the 
growth in this area that it has been called 
the fastest growing area in America. 


Industrialists who come to Louisiana see 
in a hurry what is happening. As Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York, pointed out 
to New Orleans businessmen a short time 
ago—‘“the rate at which industries are grow- 
ing along the Mississippi River between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans wil cause those 
two major cities to expand until they prac- 
tically meet.” 


As indicated by the figures above, during 
1956 and the early part of 1957, better than 
60 percent of new industry located in the 
area along the Mississippi River, commenc- 
ing a few miles south of New Orleans and 
extending upstream a few miles north of 
Baton Rouge. 


The magazine Business Week makes & 
significant point with respect to the location 
of industries. It points out that many in- 
dustries prefer to locate on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River because it throws them 
into the southern freight-rate zone rather 
than to locate on the western bank which 
has somewhat higher freight rates. Never- 
theless, those large industries which move 
their products primarily by water and pipe- 
lines can locate on either bank without pen- 
alty. The point to keep in mind is that, 
when a large corporation prefers the east 
bank of the Mississippi River to the west 
bank because freight rates are somewhat 
more favorable on the east bank, one can 
begin to understand what a tremendous dis- 
advantage is suffered by an area which lacks 
the competition of water transportation. 

In our lifetime, we have seen the popula- 
tion of East Baton Rouge Parish increase 
from 30,000 to nearly 200,000. Industry be- 
gan to flock to the banks of the Mississippi 
River in the area that provided deepwater 
navigation just as soon as the flood-control 
program was well underway. Since 1950, 
outlays and commitments by industry on the 
130-mile stretch of river from Baton Rouge 
to New Orleans total more than $1 billion. 
There is no indication that this movement 
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is even approaching a point of diminishing 
This is the picture as it exists 


returns, 
today: . 

Starting about 30 miles above Baton Rouge, 
at St. Francisville, a new paper mill is under 
construction. It will cost about $35 million. 

In the Baton Rouge area, W. R. Grace & 
Co. is building an $18 million polyethylene 
plant and United States Rubber Co. is con- 
structing a $5 million resin plant. Esso 
Standard Oil Co., which claims its Baton 
Rouge oil refinery is the Nation’s largest, 
the Ethyl Corp., General Chemical and Sol- 
vay Process divisions of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Lion Oil Co., Copolymer Rubber 
& Chemical Corp., Shell Oil Co., America 
Cyanamid, Consolidated Chemicals, Foster 
Grant, and Nyotex Chemicals have all made 
plans to boost their present capacities. 

Moving southward, in Iberville Parish, the 
Dow Chemical Corp. is building a $50 million 
installation that is to begin producing 
chlorine, caustic soda, and a number of or- 
ganic chemicals next year. I have been told 
that the investments this corporation will 
make in that section will ultimately run to 
more than $300 million. 

A few miles farther down, at Geismar, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. is constructing 
a $28 million chlorine and caustic soda- 
making installation. That represents its 
first major venture away from its Michigan 
home plant. 

Still a few miles further south, at Burn- 
side, the Olin-Revere Metals Corp. is build- 
ing a $51 million alumina plant. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will, in a brief space 
of time, aggregate an $80 million investment 
and that this investment will be developed 
in the very near future. 

At Gramercy, just a few miles further 
south, the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is putting up a $70 million alumina 
and chemicals plant—its third facility in 
the Louisiana area. It has been estimated 
that this plant will eventually represent a 
$200 million investment. 

Ten miles below that point, at Reserve, 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., has begun the first 
phase of work on what it eventually intends 
to be a large industrial community. 

Jefferson and Orleans Parishes are running 
out of industrial locations along the Missis- 
sippi River. Because there was little place 
where industry could locate in Orleans Par- 
ish, Jefferson has exceeded Orleans during 
recent years in acquiring major industrial 
expansion. 

The same is true on the east bank in St. 
Barnard Parish, to a_lesser extent, but Free- 
port Sulphur Co. has announced its inten- 
tion to locate a $100 million nickel and 
cobalt plant at Braithwaite in Plaquemines 
Parish a bit further below New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS CLAMORING 


Areas that already have the advantages of 
water transportation understand the prob- 
lems involved and are constantly behind 
their delegation pressing for improvements 
of their transportation facilities. Along the 
Mississippi River we have one of the best 
navigation highways in the world. It 
amounts to an inland harbor almost 200 
miles long from Baton Rouge.to the end 
of the industrial area below New Orleans. 

As I have pointed out, that area has some 
of the best transportation facilities on earth, 
yet New Orleans is pressing for an additional 
outlet to the sea. Not only has that channel 
been authorized, but this year I predict that 
construction money will be made available 
to commence building this $100 million tide- 
water channel from the Industrial Canal at 
New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico that will 
create 80,000 acres of new industrial sites 
to permit this tremendous development to 
continue. 

This great area along the Mississippi River 
has an unlimited supply of fresh water, good 
railroad connections, and magnificent water 
transportation facilities, attracting the 
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largest of American corporate investments, 
the area is growing so rapidly that construc- 
tion men estimate that the area will be short 
more than 20,000 construction workers 
merely to construct the new industries al- 
ready projected. 

POPULATION TREND 


Now let’s check and see where our popu- 
lation is increasing as a result of this ac- 
tivity: 

Here is a comparison of the population 
trend in the areas that have water trans- 
portation as compared with the Red River 
Valley which does not have it: 


Population trend 1940-56 
AREAS WITH WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Calcasieu _~ 
East Baton Rouge-.- 


Parish 
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When you note that New Orleans increased 
by only 27 percent during this period, it is 
important to keep in mind that New Or- 
leans is limited for expansion and, during 
the last 16 years, has been spreading over 
into Jefferson, St. Bernard and Plaquemines 
Parishes, which accounts for the increase of 
more than 200 percent in Jefferson Parish 
during the same period. The overall average 
increase for the area of the three Parishes of 
Orleans, Jefferson, and St. Bermard is 60 
percent. 

Much of the population increase of Shreve- 
port and Alexandria is due to the activities 
of the Air Force and the Army. It would be 
well to keep in mind that a major cutback 
in defense expenditures could have a very 
depressing effect upon these areas, particu- 
larly if we do not call upon industrial ex- 
pansion to take up the slack. 

A good example of the industrial problem 
can be demonstrated by the situation which 
exists at our shell loading plant a few miles 
from Minden, La. We are trying to keep that 
plant operating in competition with similar 
plants across the country. Nevertheless, we 
know that certain of the shell loading plants 
in America are going to be closed within a 
year. It is entirely possible thet a difference 
of 10 cents or fifteen cents per shell loaded 
may be the difference between staying in 
production or.glosing down. 

Now let us look for just one moment at 
the freight rate situation at the Louisiana 
ordanence plant between Shreveport and 
Minden plant: Rail freight to the Shreveport 
area is $4 a ton more than rail freight to 

New Orleans, accounted for by the fact that 
the rail rates to New Orleans must compete 
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with water transportation. This means that 
the material to produce a 50-pound shel] wi) 
cost 10 cents more to be delivered by raj) 
than it would cost to deliver the same thing 
by rail to New Orleans. If the same materia] 
is to be moved across the country to an 
ammunition depot, it would cost an aqqj- 
tional 10 cents extra in order to bring the 
shell to its destination. This additiona) 29 
cents in cost may very well prove to be the 
difference between operating that plant ang 
closing it down. 

Any major industrialist who Is consider. 
ing placing a:plant in the Shreveport areg 
or the Alexandria area would have to keep 
those factors in mind. He certainly woulq 
not want to choose a location where unfayor- 
able rates would mean the difference between 
staying in business or going out of it. 

So it becomes important for Shreveport 
Alexandria, and the other cities on the Req 
River to have a waterway and to have one 
now. And it becomes important for Jeffery. 
son, Tex., to have a waterway and the sooner 
‘we can get this part of it started the sooner 
we can help my good friend, Congressman 
WricHt PatmMan, to extend it to serve the 
steel mill and other industries in his area, 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


I realize that we failed at ratify a consti- 
tutional amendment that would have set up 
the means of local cooperation for this proj- 
ect, but I feel that cam be surmounted and 
I intend to go with your able representatives 
to testify before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to see if we can’t get you some pre- 
construction planning money that will actu- 
ally get this project underway. We cannot 
afford to lose any more time. 

® FLOOD-CONTROL FACTORS 


There is one more factor to be considered, 
It is important to consider the drainage 
benefits that would result from a lateral 
canal from Shreveport to the Mississippi 
River. When we have high water on the 
Red River the water backs up into the low 
areas. The area around Powhatan in 
Natchitoches Parish is a good example. High 
water on the Red River submerges an area 
approximately 10 miles wide and 25 miles 
long in that vicinity. Here we have wonder- 
ful soil; rich, flat alluvial land—from which 
periodically the people farming it must evac- 
uate; they must lose their crops, and sell 
their livestock at a sacrifice. 

At the present time Bayou Pierre must be 
used to drain that area, discharging its water 
into the Red River north of Natchitoches. 
When the Red River Canal is constructed, 
we can then close off Bayou Pierre and drain 
the rainwater that falls on the south side 
of the Red River down the canal, emptying 
it into Red River north of Boyce. 

‘When you recall the terrible flooding and 
backwater conditions along the Cane River 
prior to the construction of the Cane River 
closure, you will, of course, realize what great 
advantages can result in using this water to 
our advantage rather than to our harm. 
Furthermore, with the construction of the 
additional upstream reservoirs we will have 
@ more dependable water supply along Red 
River. It will be possible for farmers to 
pump water from the canal for irrigation 
purposes during the dry periods. Crops that 
would be destroyed by drought during the 
dry months can thus be saved and the land 
can be made to produce at a maximum. It 
will not be necessary to lift the water over 
the levees in order to get to it nor will we 
have to contend with the constant problem 
of the channel changing its course as is the 
case in the Red River. 


We are doing a lot of talking about econ- 










‘omy and cutting the budget these days. I 


am heartily in favor of cutting out a lot of 
wasteful spending in our foreign aid pro- 
gram—but I am not in favor of cutting out 
our needed and desirable public works. ! 
consider the Red River Canal a necessary 
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public work, and if it is humanly possible, I 

would like to see some money made availa- 

ple to General Itschner for the next fiscal 
ear. I don’t know whether or not it will be 

ible to do any “adding” this year, but I 
will certainly testify in that direction and 
reiterate to the committee what I have said 
here—we need this waterway and should 
start work on it now if this section of our 
state is to retain its rightful place in the 
development of our country. 

BANK STABILIZATION 

And now, I want to talk a little bit about 
another subject that is very close to your 
hearts—bank stabilization. 

As we reviewed the figures that represent 
the investments industry is making today in 
those sections of the country which afford 
the unrestricted use of a waterway, we come 
to the realization that our land today is be- 
coming more and more valuable. 

The first step in making those waterways 
available to industry on an unrestricted 
basis was flood proofing. It cost well over 
a billion dollars to perform that mission on 
the lower Mississippi Valley and took a-great 
deal of courage and foresight on the part of 
the legislators who could see in the years 
to come the 6 to 1 return on their investment 
which can be demonstrated today. 

The job of flood proofing is essentially 
complete. A lot remains to be done in the 
way of raising levees, improving conditions, 
relieving many areas which it was first 
thought would have to be forever considered 
as backwater areas, and do other things to 
maintain the progress which has been made. 
The time will mever come when the job of 
maintenamce can cease. But we have ar- 
rived at the time when we can start feeling 
the real benefits that this protective system 
affords. 

One of the by-products of the picture of 
progress is the enhanced value of our land. 
It has become so valuable in fact that we 
can no longer afford to give it to the river 
without a struggle. 

In our early days of flood control we let 
the river take the lead and when it en- 
croached too closely to our lines of defense, 
we retreated—retreated by means of a set- 
back levee. The figures we have just re- 
viewed bring us to the realization that the 
land we give to the river forever is possibly 
the most valuable asset we have in America 
today, and we can no longer afford to be so 
wasteful. 

Today we have reached another great era 
in the development of our waterways. We 
have reached the end of the setback era— 
we must have the foresight to realize that 
the time has come to enter the period of 
complete river stabilization. 

America is still a young nation. To match 
our less than 200 years of experience, some 
nations of the world have been stabilizing 
their rivers for hundreds of years before we 
started. Nevertheless, in our few brief in- 
nings we have learned a great deal which 
others have copied. We have learned 
ennough to embark on a full-scale program 
of bank stabilization, and we have the end 
products in sight that, will more than amply 
justify even the million dollar a mile re- 
vetment on the Mississippi River. 

Many years ago we realized that the Red 
River was very difficult to tame. We know 
that from its source near Canyon, Tex., it 
has a fall of 465 feet. We know it has a bed 
of sand and that its banks are notoriously 
unstable. In an effort to tame this fractious 
river we embarked more than 10 years ago on 
& comprehensive plan for flood control, and, 
as one of its adjuncts, the Corps of Engineers 
has undertaken a complete study of the bank 
Stabilization problem. 

I feel certain that the recent rise we have 
had will the engineers the material 
they need to complete this important study. 
Perhaps that is the bright ray of sunshine 
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that comes from behind recent rain clouds. 
Perhaps this recent rise will be not just one 
more high water but one that will help to 
point the way to a program that will make 
it possible for your banks to resist the peri- 
odic ravages of your unpredictable river. 

It will not be an easy job to sell a com- 
plete program of bank stabilization to the 
Congress. The main reason it will be diffi- 
cult is because it will be necessarily expen- 
sive.. However, as the value of our land in- 
creases to those who run our Nation's indus- 
try, it should become less and less difficult 
to balance the cost of these works in the 
scale that we must use as a criterion before 
we can spend appropriated funds. 

Iam glad General Itschner is here, because 
I want to assure him that when his report 
is ready, on Red River and on the Missis- 
sippi, I am ready to launch a full-scale cam- 
paign to bring this Nation out of the setback 
era and into the final phase of flood con- 
trol—the age of stability. I know the corps 
is doing its usual outstanding job of achiev- 
ing completeness of those reports in the least 
possible time. When the Red River report is 
complete, I assure him and you that I will 
do everything in my power to see to it that its 
findings are put to good use in the shortest 
possible time. 





The Measure of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of troublesome costs on 
everything, it is high time that someone 
take cognizance of some free services 
that have been extended to the Nation by 
radio and television. 

Prior to coming to the Congress, I was 
closely associated with radio and tele- 
vision people; and I have seen at close 
range their invaluable contribution to 
public-service projects, both local and 
national. No community ever began a 
charity drive or a civic project cam- 
paign that it did not summon the radio 
and television people. Always they have 
responded generously with free time and 
labor. Too often we accept this public 
service as a public right and give too 
little thanks to the public-spirited indi- 
viduals who make it possible. For that 
reason, I call the attention of the House 
to an editorial in Television Age, April 8, 
1957, which attempts to measure the 
immeasurable: The public service of one 
of civilization’s great achievements— 
television. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MEASURE OF SERVICE 

In its second annual survey of public- 
service broadcasting scheduled by television 
stations and networks, this journal has 
learned that the industry continues to rate 
very high in this category of programming 
and advertising. 

Again during 1956, as in 1955, about 18 
percent of the total net time revenue has 
been devoted to public service. We hasten 
to acknowledge that a dollar bill is not a 
very good measuring stick for this kind of 
research, but it is the one currently in vogue 
among those public-welfare organizations 


* employing television for such purpose. 
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The real measure, of course, is found in 
results—and television may claim properly 
its share of glory along with the other media 
and with the many magnificent agencies 
which are carrying forward this work. 

It is foreseeable, now, that infantile paraly- 
sis may be stamped out. 

Recent news stories have indicated 1957 
as the turning point year in the fight against 
cancer. 

Tremendous advances have been made in 
dealing with heart disease, both in its treat- 
ment and its prevention. 

Multiple sclerosis. Arthritis. 
ness. 

All of these are giving way to the pressure 
of public awareness and medical research. 

The media, television prominent among 
them, through the collection of funds and 
the indoctrination of the citizens at large, 
are helping in the age-old search for the 
hidden enemy, and contributing to its van- 
quishment. ‘ 

But what of the enemy now seen? The 
lad who commands his car to kill? The 
fuzzy-cheeked boy who wanders with the 
wolf-pack in shadowed streets. a switch- 
blade his sceptre of defiance? What of these 
whose name is Cain? 

It is eminently evident that television 
cannot take the place of parents, although 
it has been accused variously of neglecting 
that responsibility. 

#Melevision, at this stage of the art’s devel- 
opment, cannot have babies nor, for that 
matter, rear them to manhood. But per- 
haps there is an assignment here for the 
medium which has contributed so richly 
to getting out the vote (a record breaker 
in 1956, which was supposed to be the year 
of apathy), fighting disease, helping in dis- 
aster, extracting blood from the general 
public, recruiting young men and women 
for the armed forces, selling bonds, and 
buying college scholarships for worthy 
young people. 

Possibly the great hope for tomorrow may 
reside more surely than we know in the 
disposition that is to be made of the young 
people who would now appear to be un- 
worthy and that here, more than in any 
other single prospect of public service, lies 
the greatest challenge to the greatest me- 
dium. 

Television has lent its powerful persua- 
sion in the battle to make the heart beat 
longer, the crippled to walk, and in urging 
the faithless toward faith. 

Can it, with professional assistance, slow 
the comets on our highways? Can it put a 
football or a baseball in the hand that 
holds a hidden weapon? Can it help the 
parents-who-are help the parents-who-will- 
be? 

Television Age having examined the rec. 
ord, believes it can—and has not seen the 
dollar that could measure the worth of that 
humanitarian service. 


Mental ill- 





Proposed Increase in the Salaries of 
Postal Transportation Clerks and Other 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of the statement pre- 
sented this morning by Paul A. Nagle, 
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president, National Postal Transport 

Association, before the Subcommittee on 

Federal Compensation of the Senate 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Mr. Nagle is a newcomer to Federal 

association leadership in Washington. 

Yet, in a comparatively short time, he 

has made a profound impression on the 

Members of Congress with his knowledge 

of postal problems, his integrity, devo- 

tion to his task, and ability to gain 
needed adjustments in the working con- 
ditions of those he represents. 

I ask that his statement of this morn- 
ing be printed in the Recorp because it 
seems to me it furnishes a clear, concise, 
and complete justification for an imme- 
diate pay adjustment for postal workers. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
read the statement in full. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed inthe 
Recorp, as follows: 

STaTeMENT oF Paut A. Nacie, PRESIDENT, Na- 
TIONAL Postal TransPort AssoctaTion, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FeperaL EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION COMMITTEE ON PoSt 
Orrtce anp Crviz Services, UNrrep STatTes 
Senarts, May 27, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. 

I am President of the National Postal Trans- 

port Association, representing 30,000 employ- 

evs of the Post Office Department's Postal 

Transportation Service. 

I appear before you this morning in sup- 
port of S. 27, to provide for an increase in 
the salaries of postal transportation clerks 
and other postal employees. S. 27 was spon- 
sored by Senator JomNstTon for himself and 
Senators Lancer, Nevsercer, Younc, Hum- 
PHREY, McNamara, and Macnuson. We want 
first to expres sour indebtedness to that dis- 
tinguished group of sponsors, which includes 
the chairman of this subcommittee, for hav- 
ing stepped ‘urward in defense of the coun- 
try’s postal employees. 

We believe the increases contemplated by 
S. 27 are equitable and proper in view of (1) 
the record of postal employee salary legisla- 
tion under which incomes of postal employ- 
ees have lagged substantially both in time 
and in size behind the levels paid to em- 
ployees in private-industry; (2) the way in 
which it is extremely difficult for postal man- 
agement to recruit new employees and retain 
present employees at the existing rates; (3) 
the neéd to restore to postal employees the 
level or standard of living enjoyed by other 
people in their respective communities. 

Much has been said about the postal defi- 
cit. We believe that in these United States 
at this peak point in the standard of Ameri- 
can living, it is appropriate also to consider 
the economic deficit endured for so many 
years by postal employees. S. 27 would ease 
that pressure upon the postal worker. 

Much also has been said about postal sub- 
sidies. The Postmaster General has taken 
justifiable pride in identifying certain sub- 
sidies and in separating them from the postal 
deficit. We believe the time has come to 
apply this same process to the postal subsidy 
embodied in the salary deficiency of postal 
employees. 

The chairman of this subcommittee has 
rightly observed that unless industrial prices 
and wages are controlled, Congress faces the 
necessity of adjusting the pay of Federal 
employees. He has observed further that 
the “meat of the coconut” is that the pre- 
vailing $4300 average postal employee in- 
come is simply not enough to support an 
American family at today’s prices. 

Under present circumstances there is in 
our estimation no question but that AFL— 
CIO President Meany was right when he 
said Federal employees should not be “ex- 
pected to subsidize the Government by work- 
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ifig for less than a decent American standard 
of wages.” 

Mr. Chairman, the spokesman of the 
Cordiner committee testified on May 21, that 
it is no longer appropriate to claim that 
Federal employees receive more fringe bene- 
fits than are available to employees in private 
industry. The witness said: “That statement 
was right once; it’s not right today.” \ 

He said that the big start in plans for 
fringe benefits in industrial operations took 
place in the 1940's. It was at this precise 
period that the salaries of our members 
began their sharpest relative decline. The 
loss which they have since suffered in com- 
parison to employees in outside industry 
accentuates even further the salary defi- 
ciency under which our people are currently 
laboring. 

The witness for the Bureau of the Budget 
advised this distinguished committee that 
the administration policy is to oppose Fed- 
eral employee salary increases in order to 
avoid “added demands for existing goods 
and services.” The automobile industry— 
currently suffering a lower than anticipated 
sales volume—may be less than exuberant 
over this condition when it is reflected that 
of those of our members who report auto- 
mobile ownership, the average model is 1950 
and is in the low-priced three grouping. 

The lack of concern by the Post Office 
Department for the problem of employee 
salaries came in for its sharpest indictment 
from a resigning field official. Postmaster 
Robert H. Schaffer, on the occasion of his 
leaving the postmastership in New York 
called postal salaries dismal and asked: 

“What kind of a career service is this, 
where a postal worker has to work 12 to 14 
hours daily—8 in the Post Office and 4 to 6 
hours on a part-time job—in order to make 
a decent living?” 

You have already been furnished percent- 
ages depicting the way in which postal em- 
ployee salaries have lagged behind the rate 
of upward adjustment given to employees 
in private industry. From 1939 to 1956 
those of our members who are assigned to 
terminals had an upward adjustment of 
105 percent. Clerks assigned to duty at 
airport mail facilities had an increase of 
only 92 percent and clerks assigned to road 
duty had an increase of 101 percent in the 


tions in its collective bargaining report shows 
that employees of class I railroads have Had 
upward adjustments on an hourly basis of 
286 percent in the same period. This is vir- 
tually three times the increase that our 
people have received and it is readily un- 
derstandable that there would be widespread 
resentment in the face of such circum- 
stances. 


Perhaps the best percentage arguments for 


in weekly wages in the United States in 
the period 1932 to 1957. The purpose of 
the chart was justification of a postage 
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that small segment of the American com 
munity embodied by the Federal employ 

As it has oorrectively been stated 5). 
members do not begrudge the earninzs : 
industrial employees or industrial mana-.. 
ment. We believe, on the other hand. tha at 
it is perfectly proper to expect that o., 
incomes should be such as to enable us -, 
keep abreast of the rising standard of Amer. 
ican living. 

We subscribe particularly to the sentiment 
that the legislation before you, S. 27, is a pay 
restoration rather than a pay inorense.. ; 

Mr. Chairman, there has been introduce 
by the General Counsel for the Post Ofica 
Department testimony to indicate that the 
separation rate in post office employment was 
1.1 percent while in manufacturing indu 
the rate was 3.53 percent, a figure alm 
4 times as great as that in the postal ser: 
At the time this testimony was submi: 
counsel for the committee observed that there 
are many intangible factors such as the creat 
reluctance of a long-term career posta! em- 
ployee to forfeit his seniority, his job assign. 
ment, his bidding rights, and associated fac. 
tors in order to secure a more favorable do!lar 
income in private employment. We suczes: 
that perhaps more significant than the over 
all number of persons being separated wou! 
be an accounting of the short term lab 
turnover in postal service. We believe i: 
would also be appropriate to have a 
counting made of the amount of mon 
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those people who quit the postal service. We 
believe it is inappropriate to consider the 
entire scope of manufacturing industry 
which has certain areas in which there are 
manifestly lower career characteristics than 
those which historically have prevailed in 
Federal service. 
We think it highly significant to qu 

here from an article entitled Why W 





issue. The article advances the following s 
an appraisal of replacement training costs 
“Depending on the business and = rank 


training, hiring, accounting, advertisin 
breakage and spoilage, overtime of o: 
employees, supervisor’s lost time in tra 
new men, lowered morale and higher acciden: 
imsurance rates swell the price of turnover 
Industry and government studies find cos‘s 
ranging from $36 to $25,000 for a single 
resignation.” 

Mr. Chairman, in the considered opinion 
of the National Postal Transport Association 
the decline in the standards of postal service 
is due to a combination of factors. These in- 
clude a lack of postal policy and the inab.ity 
to maintain an effective staff of trained per- 
sonnel, 

In testimony on postage rates before the 
House Post Office Committee, departme: 
spokesmen conceded that one-third of 3 
postal employees are now performing serv 
on an hourly rate basis. There is an incress- 
= tendency to dilute the civil service struc- 

ture through the use of temporary employees 

without civil service status. We believe (53: 

the needs of an efficient postal service dicts'¢ 

that there be a stable force of career pos‘: 

. It is im the interests of attaining 

such stability that we ask for favorable con- 
sideration of S. 27 by this subcommittee. 

The Post Office Department claim: 
Pposssess data to show that the rate of turn- 
over is slight, znd it maintains that only 12 
selected areas is there difficulty in recru''- 
ment. However, it seems well to recall ths: 
im conferences with the Post Office Depsr'- 
ment on the staffing arrangements which pre- 
vail in the Postal Service, we 
have on several occasions pointed to the u"- 
realiztic procedures by which the sta™nz 
needs are related to the two lightest months 
of the calendar year. We have asked ¢53° 
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a more realistic basis for staffing be developed 
and that additional regular employee as- 
signments be created to reflect this adjust- 
ment. Weare told that there is no particular 
purpose in making such assignments since it 
js impossible to secure people to accept place- 
ment in them. The National Postal Trans- 
port Association is unable to comprehend of- 
ficial opposition to a pay increase when re- 
cruitment at prevailing rates is impossible. 

In the past, as part of the labor education 
program of the National Postal Transport As- 
sociation, we have tried to aid in postal re- 
cruitment. We have sought to enlist the 
support of our branch officers on the premise 
that quality postal service requires staffing 
py the traditionally high quality of postal 
personnel. At our own expense the National 
Postal Association produced a 16 
millimeter motion picture which has been 
used extensively in our recruitment prograni. 
The film has been shown widely before 
schools and college groups, and has been 
telecast by more than 100 television stations 
throughout the country. . 

We find it impossible any longer to endorse 
the Post Office Department's recruitment 
efforts. We cannot now recommend the 
postal service to promising young men seek- 
ing positions. Employment in the Post Office 
Department no longer offers even relatively 
good pay; its fringe benefits are now only 
average; any employee pride that existed in 
the postal service has been lost in declining 
service standards and in the failure to recog- 
nize and protect the human dignities of its 
employees. Pre 

If efficient postal service is to be preserved, 
it would seem that the only course open to 
the administration and the Post Office De- 
partment—barring an immediate pay raise— 
is a draft. I do not recommend or advise. 
I merely state the facts. In critical times, 
men must be drafted into military service. 
These are critical times in the postal service. 
Recruitment has reached an alltime low. 
Prospective applicants are discouraged by the 
prospect of am unrewarding future. In all 
fairness, I feel that I can no longer support 
any recruitment program for a career that 
offers such dim prospects. 

We suggest it would be far better to begin 
the process of restoring the stature of postal 
service by the enactment of S. 27 in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. Chairman, this distinguished group has 
displayed convincingly its firm desire to 
achieve economic justice for the postal em- 
ployee. We are gratified indeed for the op- 
portunity to have appeared before you to 
present the views of the National Postal 








Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
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have been confronted with problems that 
challenged their initiative and will power 
to find a solution beneficial to all. The 
nafrative of how the farming people have met 
and solved these problems and have moved 
toward a brighter day forms a brilliant 
thread in the pattern of human development. 

Agriculture has been one of the basic vo- 
cations since the creation of man. The first 
recorded family was a farm family, and 
from this primeval heritage farming has 
continued to expand and advance to the posi- 
tion which it holds today. The influence 
of farming upon the civilization of the 
world is one of tremendous: significance, for 
truly agriculture is the backbone of civili- 
zation. 

In the past, as humanity has advanced to 
higher standards of living, farmers have been 
instrumental in the forward movement. The 
earliest farmers had only crude instruments 
of stone with which to till the soil, and in 
most cases, only a mere existence was pos- 
sible. Most farmers were poor, stooped be- 
neath the yokes of poverty and hardship. 

But the scene has changed tremendously. 
Step by step, farmers have progressed toward 
a better way of life, carrying with them the 
standard of civilization. 

Farmers in America enjoy a standard cf 
living which could well be the envy of pre- 
vious generations. Modern conveniences 
have made life more pleasant for the f‘arm- 
ers. Modern machinery and modern meth- 
ods have made it possible for the agricul- 
tural world to overcome its natural pests and 
handicaps and to establish an economic 
status unparalleled in farming history. 

The social life of farm people today holds 
great possibilities that were unknown a few 
generations ago. In ancient times larmers 
had very few social privileges. They were 
considered one of the lowest classes of peo- 
ple and few of them were fortunate enough 
to obtain an education. 

But today the American farmer has many 
opportunities for social and intellectual de- 
velopment. Due to his higher standard of 
living, for more contacts with the rest of the 
world are possible, and the farmers are better 
educated and more able to educate their 
children than in any other time in history. 

These advances are the signposts of prog- 
ress which mark the way agriculture has 
trodden. Although there have been difficul- 
ties to overcome, problems to solve, enemies 
to fight, and barriers to cross, farmers have 
steadily moved toward better things. 

There are reasons for the progress of any 
group. When we analyze the world of agri- 
culture, we can see three underlying causes 
of growth and development that have made 
possible the standard of living which the 
American farmer possesses. 

First of all, there were, of necessity, in- 
spired motives. Farmers realized their con- 
ditions and the problems they had to face. 
They also caught a vision of the better way 
of life to which they were entitled and which 
they could obtain. Within the hearts of the 
poor tillers of the soil, there was born a de- 
termination to rise from servitude and pov- 
erty, illiteracy and inequality, and to throw 
off the yokes of bondage and suppression. 
The farming class became conscious of the 
possibilities for improving its condition. 

The longing for political equality and so- 
cial justice has been in the heart of under- 
privileged man since the dawn of time. But 
when the Renaissance and the subsequent 
industrial revolution brought enormous 
wealth into the pockets of industrialists and 
tradesmen, and began to raise the standard 
of living of the upper and middle classes, 
this longing was intensified among the poor 

People. They began to hope for a 
better day and to seek a solution whereby 
they might obtain a portion of the pie. 

Out of this condition were born ideals that 
have inspired the people of agriculture to 
this day. Medieval overlords attempted to 
suppress these ideals, but the fire of courage, 
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inspiration, and enthusiasm could not be ex- 
tinguished. Instead, with the passing years 
and decades, the flame burned brighter and 
stronger until farmers had reached a re- 
spectable position in the world. 

The second impetus to‘ agricultural bet- 
terment was dynamic leadership. As long as 
farmers were without an inspired leader to 
champion their cause, you may be sure there 
was little.accomplishment toward improving 
their condition. But among the farming 
people have arisen leaders with vision and 
determination to pioneer the way of advance- 
ment for the noblest class of people on earth. 

The third condition to social and economic 
progress is unity and cooperation. By band- 
ing themselves together in unions, coopera- 
tives, and other agrarian organizations, they 
have produced great changes in the political 
and economic fields for their mutual benefit, 
and, consequently, for the benefit of their 
Nation as a whole, for what is good for all of 
America’s farmers is good for all of 
America. 

Thus we see how the world of agriculture 
has come up from the peasantry, poverty, and 
political inequality that once ruled its ranks 
to its better position of today. However, even 
though we have made great progress in the 
past, we, as farmers and future farmers, 
have now come to another place of challenge. 
We must not be content with the achieve- 
ments of past generations, but we must meet 
the problems of this hour with the same 
sincere determination and courage that has 
brought agriculture thus far. 

Today the American farmers are facing a 
crisis which holds dire threats comparable 
to the situation that existed during the great 
depression in the early 1930’s. In the past 
few years conditions have accumulated un- 
der which farmers have been oppressed, 
bound, and crushed until now they face a 
situation that is relative to the despotism of 
the Middle Ages. Economic hardship has 
come upon the majority of our grassroots 
farmers, bringing with it the threat of finan- 
cial insecurity and social degeneration. 

This crisis has been developing for several 
years. There are many factors that, when 
accumulated, form the problem of American 
farmers. 

One of the most important of these condi- 
tions is the economic vice in which the farm- 
er finds himself today. Rising costs of goods 
@ farmer must purchase and falling prices of 
his produce are narrowing the margin of 
living upon which the farmer depends, plac- 
ing him in an economic death squeeze. 

Surpluses are soaring upward, acreage al- 
lotments downward, and at the same time, 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money, which 
farmers must help pay, are being spent on 
land reclamation to be used by wealthy land- 
lords to produce more surplus. The farmer 
is caught in a gigantic whirlpool that threat- 
ens to strangle the American agricultural 
economy. The situation is so serious that it 
has driven thousands of farmers off their 
land in search of a living, and it constitutes 
a threat to our entire Nation. 

What is the reason for a class of people so 
noble, so brave and persistent, so thoroughly 
American in principle as are our farm peo- 
ple, being down in the gutter? No group in 
America is more deserving of economic lib- 
erty and equality than is her agrarian peo- 
ple. But selfishness and greed have bound 
the farmer to the slave block, there to lie at 
the mercies of a power-mad, money-hungry 
coalition of crooked politicians, selfish busi- 
ness, and corrupt labor unions. 

The same kind of action that brought 
about the elevation of agriculture above its 
problems and difficulties in the past is nec- 
essary for the present crisis. The hour de- 
mands inspired farm programs, visionary 
leaders, and united, cooperative effort. 

In conclusion, I appeal to you as citizens 
of America; the time has come for an all-out 
effort to liberate the American farmer from 
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the dungeons of poverty, exploitation, and 
injustice. He must be restored to his right- 
ful place of economic liberty and equality 
for which he has so valiantly fought in the 
past. By doing this, we can avert a major 
calamity that faces America, and we will 
open the door to a glorious future and usher 
in the brighter day for all, 


Development of Indian Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMFS E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated April 18, 1957, which I received 
from Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a letter 
dated April 25, which my colleague (Mr. 
MANSFIELD! and I wrote to Mr. Emmons. 
My colleague and I believe—and I know 
many other Senators share this view— 
that one of the best ways to help the 
Indian people develop their own human 
resources and tribal resources and, in- 
cidentally, become taxpayers instead of 
tax recipients, is through the establish- 
ment of industry and more jobs in In- 
dian gountry. Unfortunately, as the 
facts in our letter show, the Indian Bu- 
reau is not as enthusiastic about indus- 
trialization as it is about the relocation 
program, which is the only and inade- 
quate suggestion which Commissioner 
Emmons makes concerning the plight of 
the Indians on Hill’57 near Great Falls, 
Mont. 

At this time I commend the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] for 
his keen awareness of the possibilities for 
developing Indian resources through 
passage of S. 964, the area redevelop- 
ment bill, which I was pleased to co- 
sponsor. ‘The Senator from Illinois has 
set aside a full day of hearings on S. 964 
before his banking and currency sub- 
committee to consider the Indian assist- 
ance aspects of this tremendously im- 
portant legislation. The date of this 
hearing will be May 14. I thank my 
good friend from Illinois for leading out 
in this important effort to deal justly 
with the first Americans. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1957. 
Mr. GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DeEaR MR. Emmons: Several weeks ago you 
were informed of the willingness of citizens 
of Great Falls, Mont., to donate land on 
hill 57 for the purpose of establishing a res- 
ervation there. In your letter of April 18 
you state that this suggestion could not be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

You also ask that legislation to create a 
new reservation not be introduced. Your 
suggestion regarding Hill 57 and the Indians 
there is relocation. 
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“We will,” you wrote, “pledge to offer to 
every eligible Indian who applies in person at 
his reservation the special relocation assist- 
ance to find a better way of life in areas 
where it is really available to those who are 
motivated to meet this challenge.” 

You gave no alternative to relocation, a 
program for which those Indians on Hill 57 
who are not enrolled members of a tribe are 
ineligible. 

As for those Indians who would be eligible, 
we would like to point out to you that, while 
we support the program, relocation in itself 
is no answer to the problems on Hill 57 and 
on the reservations of Montana and other 
States. Many Indians who want to relocate 
will do so whether or not there is a special 
relocation program. Others choose not to 
leave the land of their fathers. They are 
willing and anxious to work, if job opportuni- 
ties are available nearby, and they have 
proved themselves to be skillful and com- 
petent workers in those few areas where 
jobs have been made available. 

The Federal Government and the Indian 
Bureau, Mr. Emmons, do not fulfill their ob- 
ligations to the Indians by offering only 
relocation, which frequently means moving 
from a rural slum to an urban slum. The 
Federal Government and the Bureau which 
you head have further obligations to our 
Indian citizens. One of the best ways to 
help the Indian people develop their own 
human resources, and incidentally become 
taxpayers instead of tax recipients, is through 
the establishment of industry and more 
jobs in Indian country. 

We are aware of the modest efforts in this 
field by the Indian Bureau. If your Depart- 
ment supported industrialization with the 
enthusiasm with which it supports reloca- 
tion, there would be no cause for complaint. 

However, we note, for example, that the 
amount of money loaned to tribes for pur- 
poses such as industrial development has 
steadily decreased under your administra- 
tion. As of June 30, 1956, the outstanding 
loans receivable and the cash balance in the 
revolving loan fund under the jurisdiction 
of your Bureau totaled $15,548,591. The 
amount of money on loan to the tribes 
has steadily decreased. The approximate 
amounts, by year, are: 1952, $11 million; 1953, 
$10.2 million; 1954, $9.5 million; 1955, $8.3 
million; 1956, $7.7 million. What is your 
explanation of this decrease in the use of 
available money for development of tribal 
resources? 

Your annual credit report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, states that fi- 
nancing through the Bureau has increased 
from $22,991,070 in 1952 to $29,961,299. But 
included in these totals is $8,737,444 from 
tribal funds in 1952 and $21,216,541. in tribal 
funds in 1956. In other words some tribes 
were able to increase their own financing 
which is commendable. However, many 
tribes, including several in Montana, have 
practically no tribal funds. They could put 
to good use the money which has been 
steadily accumulating in the tribal loan fund 
under your administration. 

We note, too, that the Indian Bureau has 
not yet submitted to the Banking and Cur- 


rency Committee its views on S. 964, the area | 


redevelopment bill which we cosponsored 
along with Senator Dovcias. A depart- 
mental report was requested 3 months ago 
and hearings have been in progress for some 
time. ‘Passage of this bill would, in our 
opinion, be of tremendous benefit to Indian 
tribes, in that the bill would establish a 
program to attract industry to Indian coun- 
try and help Indiaris establish their own in- 
dustries. We cannot help but contrast your 
enthusiasm last year for the Indian help 
features of this legislation with your inaction 
so far this year. 

To refer specifically to some of the indus- 
trial possibilities in Montana, we are follow- 
ing with great interest the negotiations for 
development of a pulpwood industry and 
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establishment of a small sawmill on th. 
Rocky Bay Reservation. We are h. pefy] 
that these new industries, which would pro- 
vide jobs for a number of Indians, can 
under way by this fall, and we shall appre. 
ciate such help as you can provide in thi, 
undertaking. 

We would also like to receive from yoy 
verification of the statement, made to 
verbally by Bureau officials, that arrange- 
ments will be made shortly for the northern 
Cheyenne Tribe to utilize its coal deposits op 
the Tongue River Reservation. 

Along with our House colleagues, Repre. 
sentatives Lee METCALF and LERoy Anoprp. 
SON, we are willing and anxious to do all that 
can possibly be done to help our Indian citi. 
zens. We recognize the difficulties and bur. 
dens inherent in your task as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and hope that you can, as 
you suggested to the Indians in your letter of 
April 18, “meet this challenge.” 

We shall appreciate an early report from 
you on these matters, which we can discuss 
in greater detail at forthcoming hearings on 
Indian legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray 
United States Senator, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureav or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SEnwaTOR Murray: We have had sey- 
eral letters from you since March 21 regard- 
ing the establishment of Bureau facilities 
for Indians on Hill 57 near Great Falls, 
Mont. While the intentions of some of the 
citizens of Great Falls, Mont., to find ways 
and means of alléyiating the conditions on 
Hill 57 are laudable, the suggestion they 
have advanced to designate this particular 
area as a reservation is one which cannot be 
accepted by the Bureau. 

This Bureau does not have and cannot as- 
sume authority over or responsibility for 
this particular group of Indians any more 
than it could over any particular community 
or grouping of off-reservation Indians in any 
other part of the country. For years, Indi- 
ans have been jeaving the reservation areas 
and settling in other communities. Some 
have settled in metropolitan areas under 
quite unsatisfactory living conditions. Such 
situations, like those prevailing on Hill 57, 
are community problems ahd responsibilities 
of the State and its political subdivisions. 
The Federal Government could not dis- 
charge this task. 

The many services extended to Indians 
living on reservation lands, including pri- 
marily services which are generally provided 
to our citizenry through State and _ local 
governmental auspices, have been enabled 
and. justified as Federal responsibilities on 
the basis of Indian residency .on trust 
(therefore tax-exempt) lands. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs cannot, and should not, fol- 
low the Indian wherever he might go with 
a full. gamut of services which duplicate 
those offered by local governments on the 
basis of residency rather than ethnic origin. 

We understand that the great majority of 
the Indians who have congregated on Hill 
57 near Great Falls are enrolled at the Fort 
Belknap and Turtle Mountain Reservations. 
Admittedly, these reservations are grossly 
overpopulated in relation to-the resources 
base available there to afford them a living. 
But the Bureau does offer them alterna- 
tives in the form of very generous assistance 
to relocate in centers of maximum oppo!- 
tunity in a wage economy. Their failure to 
avail themselves of those services indicates 4 
gravitation to Hill 57 by choice rather than 
by dint of necessity. 
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you are probably aware, the act of 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1347, 25 U. S. C. 
g98d), has been construed to prohibit the es- 
tablishment of new Indian reservations 
without enabling legislation by the Con- 
gress. Therefore, we are returning the 
deeds to land on Hill 57 which Messrs. Mal- 
jette propose to donate for the purpose of 
establishing @ reservation. We would sug- 
gest that legislation not be introduced to 
create @ new reservation, but rather we will 
pledge to offer to every eligible Indian who 
applies in person at his reservation the spe- 
cial relocation assistance to find a better 
way of life in areas where it is really avail- 
able to those who are motivated to meet 
this challenge. : 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner, 





The Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, there is an 
editorial in today’s issue of the New York 
Times entitled “The Item Veto.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 





Tue Irem VETO 


In the developing fight over the Federal 
budget Presideht Eisenhower has twice in 
recent weeks asked Congress to give him the 
power to veto specific items in appropriation 
bills. This is “one simple way to save a lot 
of money,” said the President a few days ago, 
noting that it would permit him to block 
expensive public works projects that ap- 
peared to be unwise or unnecessary from a 
national point of view. “If the item veto 
existed right now I could do some serious 
expense cutting,” the President rather wist- 
fully observed. 

As things are, afd always have been since 
adoption of the Constitution, the President 
must either accept or veto a bill in toto. 
The Constitution doesn’t define what a 
bill is, nor is there any constitutional pro- 
vision that denies the President the right 
to veto a bill in part; but the all-or-nothing 
principle has become firmly embedded in 
our constitutional practices. The subject 
wasn’t even mentioned in the constitutional 
convention, and didn’t become.an issue at 
all until the middle of the 19th century. 
But then the item veto for appropriation 
bills blossomed forth in the constitution 
of the Confederate States of America. Geor- 
gia and Texas soon followed suit; and today 
more than three-quarters of the 48 State 
constitutions grant this power to the gov- 
ernor. In a survey made some years ago 
the respective governors reported that the 
system was working well. 

Congress, however, has always been jeal- 
ous of its real or assumed tives, with 
the result that it has consistently rejected 
efforts td establish the item veto either by 
statute or by constitutional amendment 
ever since this power was first requested by 
President Grant. In more recent times it 


ground to suppose that the present efforts 
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of President Eisenhower, seconded by Repre- 
sentative Keatinc, of New York and others, 
will enjoy any better fate. 

The compelling reason for an item veto on 
appropriation bills—that it would permit 
the President to eliminate extravagant or 
foolish or merely political pork-barrel ex- 
penditures while retaining desirable fea- 
tures of any given money bill—is of course 
also the basic reason for Congress’ resistance. 
Each individual Member has his pet projects 
which would be endangered if the President 
could pick and choose among them all. Op- 
ponents of the item veto add that it would 
give the President too much power and 
make it easier for him to carry out political 
reprisals against individual Members. 

There is no doubt that the item veto would 
increase Presidential power; but under the 
present system the President is hamstrung 
in his efforts to control expenditures against 
any Congress that is addicted to logrolling 
and to porkbarrels—and what Congress is 
not? Inasmuch as the President and Vice 
President are the only nationally elected offi- 
cers of the Government, it is a reasonably 
safe bet that the President will look at a pro- 
posed outlay of public funds with a somewhat 
more objective view than could be expected 
of the Congressman in whose district the 
funds are to be spent. Furthermore, Con- 
gress always has the last say anyway if it can 
muster a two-thirds vote in favor of any 
vetoed item. 

Since the President already has the con- 
stitutional power of veto over bills as a whole, 
it might even be argued that Congress is 
actually circumventing the President’s veto 
power when it includes different kinds of 
items in one bill, and that therefore the grant 
of an item veto to the President would be 
merely restoring the balance between Chief 
Executive and Congress as originally en- 
visaged in the Constitution. 





Unheeded Prophet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an edito- 
rial from the April 18, 1957, issue of The 
Light of San Antonio, Tex., entitled 
“Prophet Unheard.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PROPHET UNHEARD 

So, you’ve just shoveled up your Federal 
income tax, pursuant to the 16th amend- 
ment, ratified in 1913 after its proponents 
vowed it would never take more than a split- 
fraction of anyone’s earnings. 

But there was one prophet who warned as 
follows while the amendment was under 
consideration: 

“A hand from Washington will be stretched 
out and placed upon every man’s business; 
the eye of a Federal inspector will be in every 
man’s countinghouse. 

“The law will, of necessity, have inquisito- 
rial features; it will provide penalties; it will 
create complicated machinery. * * * 

“An army of Federal inspectors, spies, and 
detectives will descend upon the State. 
They will compel men of business to show 
their books and to disclose the secrets of 
their affairs. They will dictate forms of 
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bookkeeping by which men must keep an 
account of their earnings. 

“When the Federal Government gets a 
stranglehold upon the individual business- 
man, State lines will exist nowhere except 
upon the maps. Its agents will everywhere 
supervise the commercial life of the States.” 

The prophet was Speaker Richard E. Byrd 
of the Virginia House of Delegates, father of 
the present Senator Harry F. Byrp. 

Few bothered to listen to him. 





The Fees Are High 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to press reports, the son of the 
late Col. Billy Mitchell is making a val- 
iant effort to have the court-martial 
proceedings against his distinguished 
father, the late Col. Billy Mitchell, ex- 
punged from the records. I hope that he 
will succeed in his laudable ambition to 
clear the record of his illustrious father. 

In the course of some remarks I made 
at the dedication of several splendid new 
dormitories and a dining hall at the 
Warren Air Force Base in Cheyenne, last 
Saturday, I referred to the case of Col- 
onel Mitchell. My good friend, Lewis E. 
Bates, the editor of the Wyoming State 
Tribune, of Cheyenne, wrote an editor- 
ial under.date of May 28, entitled “The 
Fees Are High.” It is a strong editorial, 
and I trust that the Members of Con- 
gress will take the time to read it. It is 
most illuminating and informative. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Fees ARE HIGH 

“Bitter” experience has demonstrated ‘‘the 
absolute necessity” of being prepared for 
every contingency, Senator FrRaNK A. BaR- 
RETT, Republican, of Wyoming, said in his 
Saturday address at Warren Airbase. As an 
example of this, he declared: 

“Out of all our military people [in the 
1920's], only that venturesome fellow, Col. 
‘Billy’ Mitchell, had the temerity and the 
courage to stand up and tell our whole de- 
fense organization that the airplane would 
play a major part in the defense of the free 
world, and for that statement he was court- 
martialed and convicted and discharged, and 
in the eyes of some of his contemporaries 
even dishonored. 

“Yet today nearly everyone in authority 
ic sready to admit how right ‘Billy’ Mitchell 
was and how wrong his accusers.” 

How wrong were they? The plain answer 
te that can be found in but a few quotes 
from the transcript of the Mitchell court- 
martial, as researched by Columnist Roscoe 
Drummond. It follows: 

Prosecutor: “You say that ‘in future wars 
soldiers will invade by leaping in parachutes 
from airplanes.’ Would you care to reveal 
who gave you this startling information?” 

Mitchell: “Nobody gave it to me. It’s 
quite obvious to anyone with the slightest 
foresight.” : 

Prosecutor: “Is it your actual belief that 
the country is vulnerable to attack from 
the air?” 
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Mitchell: “In the foreseeable future.” 

Prosecutor: “Colonel Miltchell, do you 
have any idea of the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

Mitchell: “Approximately 3,000 miles.” 

Prosecutor: “And the Pacific Ocean?” 

Mitchell: “I know what you are getting 
at, and I tell you that it won’t be long before 
airplanes will fiy monstop across both 
oceans.” 

Prosecutor: “You say that ‘airships trav- 
eling 1,000 miles an hour will fight each 
other in the stratosphere.’ Do you have 
any comprehension how fast 1,000 miles an 
hour is?” 

Mitchell: “Of course I do.” 

Prosecutor: “Do you know it is faster than 
the speed of sound?” 

Mitchell: “Approximately 250 miles faster 
than the speed of sound.” ‘ 

The prose@utor then recalled that Colonel 
Mitchell had said he foresaw an air attack 
on Pearl Harbor and asked: “Does your 
crystal ball reveal by what enemy this 
mythical attack will be made? By whom, 
Colonel, by whom?” 

Mitchell: “The attack will be made by the 
Japanese.” 

The Army did its level best to picture 
Colonel Mitchell as a “crackpot,” and still 
with us are many who condemn rebels and 
their supposedly crackpot ideas. 

But all should reflect on.the colonel’s re- 
markable foresight, the prophecies—which 
have come true—labeled as fantastic when 
he made them. 

Must we be forever admitting, as Sen- 
ator Barrett said, “that experience is a good 
school but the fees are high’’? 





What Price Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an editorial en- 
titled “What Price Civil Rights?” from 
the May 14, 1957, issue of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Price Civi, RIGHTs? 


It is beginning to appear that the Eisen- 
hower administration’s civil-rights pro- 
posals may not make it through Congress 
this session. 

This is fine for any hasty, politically in- 
spired move in this field would serve only 
to further confuse the issues and worsen 
the strained relations between the two races. 

It is also good, for at this point of the 
debate there is apparent confusion as to 

what is and what isn’t a civil right. 

' In their haste to sew up the critical Negro 
vote for the next election, sponsors of the 
present bill seem ready to jettison that most 
basic of rights, trial by jury. 

And where, as Senator McCLELLaN, of Ar- 
kansas, so pointedly reminded a labor-con- 
scious Senate subcommittee on constitu- 
tional rights Monday, does the right to work 
fit in the scheme of things? 

Debate and critical examination of this 
administration proposal by those well versed 
in constitutional law have .exposed it for 
what it is—politics. Not only that, but poli- 





tics of the kind that would risk the destruc-- 


tion of our whole system of constitutional 
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safeguards for the sake of a few more seats 
in Congress. 

At this stage of the game seems 
solidly for civil rights in general. But the 
enthusiasm of each Member for each right 
varies in proportion to its impact on the 
voters of his constituency. 





Taxes and the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, American people are now con- 
sidering taxes. There is a tendency to 
try to shift the burden from one level of 
government to another. Local govern- 
ment is attempting to secure grants from 
the States, and the States want grants 
from the Federal Government. It all 
comes out>of the same pocket. 

Industry is giving much consideration 
to, and changing from one location te 
another. 

The ‘Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Monday, May 27, contains a very inter- 
esting editorial on the subject “Look to 
the Future.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Look TO THE FUTURE 

Repeal of Allegheny County’s tax on ma- 
chinery was in a fair way to be accomplished 
until the county commissioners reversed 
their original approval of the plan and came 
out against it. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League had 
recommended that the tax be eliminated 
gradually over a 5-year period. The 
was to make the county more attractive to 
industry. 

Then came a storm of protest from manu- 
facturing communities. They said loss of 
the machinery taxes would ruin them. 

A counterproposal now has come from 
the county’s big manufacturing corpora- 
tions. : 

They suggest that to compensate the 
county and municipalities for the loss of 
machinery taxes the corporations would be 
willing to have taxes now levied on their 
machinery added to their real estate taxes. 

What they are concerned with is that new 
machinery which they may acquire shall be 
free from taxes. They are looking to the 
future. 

Raising companies’ real estate assessments 
was the plan followed in Beaver County 
when the machinery taxes were abolished 
there. It has worked out very successfully. 

Taxes on machinery are a bonanza to the 
citizens of great manufacturing towns like 
Duquesne, Homestead and Aliquippa. 

The citizens are loath to surrender this 
source of revenue. They scoff at threats 
that companies oppressed by high taxes may 
move elsewhere. 

They feel that the companies are so firmly 
established in their communities that it 
would be impossible for them to leave and 
that the companies are at the mercy of the 
taxing authorities. 

In cases like this it is necessary to look to 
the future. 

We are in era of great industrial ex- 
pansion and all large manufacturing com- 
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panies contemplate the construction of new 
plants. 

Will such companies establish new pant; 
in Allegheny County if they can obtain ex. 
emption from machinery taxes elsewhere? 

An answer to this may be found in a lette, 
which has been made public by General 
Motors, the world’s largest manufacturing 
corporation. 

The letter is from President H. H. Curtice 
to Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

General Motors, Mr. Curtice writes, cop. 
siders Michigan its home State. The focal 
point of its operations is there. 

Forty-five percent of General Motors's 
physical investment in the United States ;, 
in Michigan and about 45 percent of its pay- 
roll disbursements go to Michigan employees 
numbering more than 211,000. J 

But Michigan now is taxing General Motors 
at a higher rate, Mr. Curtice asserts, than 
any other State except one. He does not 
name the other State, but goes on: 

“Even the present level of business taxa. 
tion in Michigan already has led us to Jo. 
cate plants in other States where the taxes 
per General Motors job are less than one. 
half of the present taxes per job in Michigan, 

“This also will be taken into consideration 
in the placement of additional plants.” 

Anchored as it is in Michigan, Genera] 
Motors will not hesitate to establish new 
plants in other States to escape oppressive 
taxation, 

Is there any reason to suppose that the 
great companies supposedly anchored in 
Allegheny County would continue to submit 
to taxes which they could escape if they 
would build their new plants in other 
counties? 

When one reflects on the huge benefits 
direct and indirect that everybody in a com- 
munity derives from a great manufacturing 
plant established there, one should think 
twice before jeopardizing such an asset. 





Luther Patrick: He Bore His Fellow Man’s 
Burden 


SPEECH 


| HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation and the State of Alabama lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens 
Sunday night when the Honorable 
Luther Patrick, former ninth district 
Alabama Congressman, died in Birming- 
ham following a long illness. 

Luther Patrick served four terms in 
this House, 1937-43 and 1945-47. He 
was a stanch Democrat and a devoted 
statesman, beloved by his fellow Mem- 
bers and all who knew him. 

Luther Patrick’s motto was ‘Bear ye 
one. another’s burdens—never mind 
about your own.” These were not idle 
words with Mr. Patrick; they were his 
creed by which he lived day by day. 

He helped to lift others’ burdens by 
a@ remarkable sense of humor, a keen 
wit, and a clearly wielded pen. He 
wrote three books and was working on 
another on folklore when he passed 
away. He loved to write poetry, and 
the people of Alabama loved to read 
what he wrote. 

Even during the latter part of his life 
when he was confined to a wheelchalr 
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with crippling arthritis, Luther Patrick 
did not turn aside from his motto. He 
lifted others’ burdens, never minding 
his own, with his writings and his Will 
Rogers type of humor. 

I am sure that I speak for the Mem- 
pers and others who knew him when I 
say that we grieve the passing of Luther 
patrick. His life carried out with faith- 
fulness the words of Saint Paul, from 
which Luther Patrick’s credo of life was 
taken: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 





Purchase and Stockpiling of Strategic 
Materials R 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 





-_yials which appeared in the May 8.and 


May 22, 1957, issues of the Miles City 
(Mont.) Star. The editorials are en- 
titled “This Promise Needs Keeping” and 
“Perfidy Threatens Defense.” 

I call particular attention to these 
statements in the editorials: 

While the defense demand for tungsten 
appears to have multiplied 3 to 4 times in re- 
cent months, a little group of willful men 
must accept the graye responsibility for cut- 
ting. down domestic production * * *, 
There is no money because the House Appro- 
priations Committee has welshed on its 1956 
pledges, and despite the Senate’s rollcall vote 
of 64-17 to provide the promised funds, con- 
tinues the congressional stalemate. 


“When,” ask the editors of the Star, 
“will Congress decide to keep its word?” 

I ask that the editorials be printed in 
full in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star of 
May 8, 1957] 
TH1s Promise NEEDS KEEPING 


Rejection by the House of a $30 million 
promise for continued purchase and stock- 
piling of strategic minerals—notably tung- 
sten—threatens to stall in its tracks defense 
efforts to develop the heat-resistant metals 
we must have for faster planes and light- 
weight radiation shielding essential to 
atomic aircraft. 

Back of this story is a perfect example 
of the absurdity of passing legislation re- 
quiring money to implement it—and not 
Providing the money. Last year.Congress 
passed interim legislation authorizing $90 
million for the purchase of tungsten, the 
funds to come from subsequent appropri- 
ation bills. Just before knocking off for the 
campaign, the solons provided $21 million 
to support these purchases for the balance of 
1956—with the promise of $30 million more 
a8 soon as the new Congress convened in 
sonuary, ‘with the balance to follow in the 

But the unforeseen economy drive touched 
off by public resentment of President Eisen- 
hower’s record- budget, has caused 
the House to renege and cut the minerals 
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purchase item out of the $335 million urgent 
deficiency appropriations bill which the Sen- 
ate passed in February. A Senate majority, 
outraged at what it considered a shocking 
breach of faith on the part of the House 
restored this item by a rollicall vote of 64 to 
17. But the House conferees again bypassed 
the promised funds and the future of stra- 
tegic metals remains deadlocked. 

Under the original strategic minerals leg- 
islation, the United States had just reached 
the point of self-sufficiency in domestic 
tungsten supply when the House action had 
the effect of wiping out this hard-won ad- 
vantage. Thousands of hardrock miners are 
idle today and the mines are closing one by 
one—just at a time when tremendous in- 
creases in our need for tungsten are being 
developed. 

Without the Government purchase pro- 
gram, America is at the mercy of foreign 
producers since the world price of these 
metals is too low to support American wage 
scales. Without the program there is hard- 
ship for our miners and loss to owners. But 
most important of all, at a time when our 
tungsten requirements are bound to increase 
tremendously if we are to keep pace with 
progress, and when the failure of our tottery 
world peace could shut off imports, is Con- 
gress going to say that $30 million—a little 
less than the cost of four jet bombers—is 
too high a price for survival? 7 

The merits of this case were settled last 
year. When will Congress decide to keep 
its word? 

{From the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star of 
May 22, 1957] 


PERFIDY THREATENS DEFENSE 


Tungsten is the stuff that seems most 
likely to break the “heat barrier” that has 
halted the efforts of engine and plane 
builders to press further into supersonic 
speeds. It is anticipated that alloys con- 
taining up to 50 percent, or more, of tungsten 
will provide metals that will resist the heat 
of skin friction above Mach 2, and extend 
the life of jet engines (costing up to $600,000 
a copy) 4-to 5 times. Tungsten is today’s 
best hope of lightweight radiation shielding 
to make possible atomic aircraft. 

Thus, while the defense demand for 
tungsten appears to have multiplied 3 to 4 
times in recent months, a little group of 
willful men must accept the grave responsi- 
bility for cutting down domestic production. 
Our stockpile, officially estimated last June 
as good for 6 years, now in the light of in- 
creased demand may contain but a year-and- 
a-half’s supply. As matters stand we must 
look overseas for more. The world’s largest 
source of supply is in Communist China and 
other principal sources are either behind 
the Iron Curtain or close to it. 

That we do possess the natural resources 
to make the Nation self-sufficient and im- 
mune to foreign blackmail has been amply 
proved under the Mineral Purchase Act of 
1953, extended in 1956 to run through 1958. 
This legislation authorized a support price, 
in lieu of a tariff, to permit the opening and 
operation of mines to produce strategic ma- 
terials—notably tungsten—in competition 
with low-wage foreign countries. 

The effect, in the case of tungsten, has 
been to develop domestic production ade- 
quate to our needs—if it is permitted to 
continue. But, right now, at a time when 
tungsten is probably the most critical of all 
defense metals, hard rock miners are idle 
and mines are closing—because there is no 
money to support the act. And there is no 
money because the House Appropriation 
Committee has welshed on its 1956 pledges, 
and despite the Senate’s rollcall vote of 
64 to 17 to provide the promised funds, con- 
tinues the congressional stalemate. 

This is another instance of the folly of 
legislation that authorizes money, but does 
not appropriate it. The 1956 extension au- 
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thorized $91 million. A subsequent appro- 
priation bill provided $21 million to support 
the act through 1956, with the lawmakers 
promising $30 million more when the 1957 
session opened in January, with $40 million 
more in the 1958 budget to complete the 
obligation. 

Discouraging and unjust as this double- 
cross is to the miners and operators, its 
threat to the Nation’s safety is terrifying. 
The House, unless it acts quickly to restore 
the promised funds, is handing over to the 
Red commanders of the world’s greatest sub- 
marine fleet control of the free world’s stra- 
tegic metals. 





Renegotiation of Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. HESS. ‘Mr. Speaker, William M. 
Allen, president of Boeing Airplane Co., 
delivered an address on May 24, 1957, 
before a meeting of members of the air- 
craft industry and their distinguished 
guests from the armed services. His 
address was entitled “Fundamentals 
Affecting Our Security.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks I inciude that por- 
tion of the address which concerns nego- 
tiation and renegotiation of contracts: 


Let us come next to the matter of earnings. 
In speaking of earnings, I am not pleading 
the cause of stockholders. Rather, I shall 
consider the relationship of earnings to our 
objective of making certain that our best 
efforts are being directed toward the main- 
tenance of our security. 

There is a feeling often evidenced in the 
halls of Congress that the way to make sure 
that the taxpayer is getting the greatest 
value for his dollar is to keep the profits of 
the defense contractor as low as possible 
whether through the process of negotiation 
or renegotiation. The same philosophy exists 
with respect to the salaries of personnel in 
defense industries and our military estab- 
lishments. The lower they are, so the rea- 
soning goes, the less our defense is costing. 
This philosophy possibly could be supported 
if our sole occupation within this country 
was to prepare for, or engage in, war. How- 
ever, when our military establishments and 
our defense industries are in competition 
with commercial enterprises for people, and 
our defense industries are in competition 
with commercial enterprises for capital, I 
find this philosophy to be completely falla- 
cious. 

Let us look for a moment at this prob- 
lem as applied to our military services. Re- 
cently, as I was boarding a commercial air-, 
liner near Loring Air Force Base, I was in- 


-troduced to several young Air Force cap- 


tains who were boarding the same plane. 
It developed that they were on their way to 
Wichita to ferry a B-52 from Wichita to 
Loring I have no doubt that these fine- 
looking young officers were highly compe- 
tent. However, in light of the responsibil- 
ities involved in their mission, it was inter- 
esting to contemplate the disparity between 
the tangible recognition given to their re- 
sponsibilities and the recognition of similar 
or lesser responsibilities within private in- 
dustry. I am quite sure that the compensa- 
tion of the pilot and the copilot of the twin- 
engine transport on which w? were riding 
substantially exceeded that of the two cap- 
tains going out to return with a B-52. 
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With respect to salaries in defense indus- 
tries the real question is whether the quality 
of the people involved is what it should be. 
Even our Government cannot afford medi- 
ocre management in companies from which 
it is buying billions of dollars of defense 
equipment each year. There is no simpler 
method of securing less defense per dollar 
than by poor management in our defense in- 
dustries. 

In regard to the earnings of defense in- 
dustries, I know that this group is quite 
well versed on that matter. You are aware, 
I am sure, that the rate of profit on sales 
within our industry is approximately half of 
that in industry generally, and that the air- 
craft industry plows back a far greater per- 
centage of earnings than is the case in 
commercial enterprises. You are also proba- 
bly quite familiar with that favorite ap- 
proach of the Renegotiation Board, namely, 
the return on “book net worth” theory. I 
will not labor that point other than to make 
the following brief comments. First, the 
contribution of the contractor, whether it be 
good, bad, or indifferent, plays- no part in 
such a formula. Second, the application 
of the formula when applied over the num- 
ber of years required to design, develop, 
manufacture, and deliver an aircraft, as con- 
trasted with picking on a single year in 
which there have been heavy deliveries, will 
show, at least in the case of my company, 
that the return on book net worth has been 
mo more than in the case of industry gen- 
erally. And finally, the application of such 
a formula places a premium on the com- 
pany that has engaged in the defense busi- 
ness aS a supplementary occupation—it 
having built up its net worth through com- 
mercial activities, and penalizes the con- 
tractor that has dedicated itself to the de- 
fense effort. 

However, on this matter of adequacy of 
earnings, I propose a somewhat different 
approach. Bear in mind our objective to 
make certain that we are putting our 
best efforts into the defense effort. We 
are competing for people—we are competing 
for capital, and I need not remind this group 
of the rapidity with which developments are 
taking place within the defense industry. 
In light of the responsibility placed on our 
industry to keep ahead qualitatively in this 
desperate contest with Russia, are we being 
permitted to earn enough to enable us to 
meet the challenge with which we are con- 
fronted. I feel strongly that we are not, 
recognizing, of course, that any Government 
contractor taking this position is at once 
subject to the charge that he is actuated by 
selfish motives. Furthermore, if I am cor- 
rect in my position, I will agree that con- 
siderable public education appears desirable. 
The survey, made by the Opinion Research 
Corp., indicates that 48 percent of the 
general public believes that our industry 
makes a reasonable profit on its defense 
business, while 17 percent registers the be- 
lief that our industry realizes too much 
profit. I find that yours truly is a member 
of a decided, but dedicated, minority, 
anes 2 nema who believe that the in- 

us S not permitted to gain enough profi 
on its business with the Geommnant. This 
is a fraternity, the membership of which, in 
= opinion, should be expanded consider- 
ably. 

Let me again emphasize the thought that 
it is the nature of the things that we are 
competing for which makes this considera- 
tion of earnings so important. May I give 
you an example which illustrates the point I 
am endeavoring to make. 

During the Korean crisis, we brought 
into our subcontractor program a large com- 
pany that had performed very well for us 
during World War II. During the war, the 
subcontractor’s commercial production had 
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been cut off and his energies had been en- 
tirely invested in defense work. His per- 
formance had been of sufficient caliber to 
lead us to place our new work with his firm 
with a feeling of confidence. But the firm’s 
performance started out poorly and then 
went from bad to worse. I had a meeting 
with the president of the firm. Said he, “At 

e time we entered into our subcontract 

th you, we thought that commercial pro- 
duction would be severely curtailed. How- 
ever, we were subsequently offered large com- 
mercial contracts and, due to the pressure 
of that work, we have been unable to ful- 
fill our obligations to you.” “You must bear 
in mind,” he said, “that our opportunity for 
profit on commercial work is far greater 
than under our subcontract with you.” A 
shameful position, I will agree. It brought 
forth my best Montana vocabulary. But we 
live and learn—that is, we live if we learn 
soon enough. Let us not stake our national 
security on the outcome of a contest between 
patriotism and the almighty dollar. It is far 
safer to have both of these incentives work- 
ing on the same side. 

Gentlemen, in my remarks regarding com- 
petition and earnings, I have endeavored to 
stress the necessity of providing incentives 
comparable to those existing in activities 
outside of the defense effort. I would like 
to conclude by discussing the inadvisability 
of one branch of our Government creating 
desirable incentives and then having another 
branch of our Government destroy those in- 
centives. You guessed it—I am again about 
to make some remarks on the subject of re- 
negotiation. I shall use the experience of 
the Boeing Co. before the Renegotiation 
Board for the year 1953, as an example. 
Our profits after taxes but before renegotia- 
tion for that year represented a return on 
sales of 1.9 percent. 

Whenever it is feasible to do so, the Boe- 
ing Co. has chosen to operate under fixed 
price incentive contracts. Under this 
type of contract, after sufficient experience 
is gained to permit a reasonably accurate 
forecast of future costs, the Government and 
the contractor agree upon a target price. 
The contract provides that if the contractor 
is able to produce at lower than the target, 
the Government will get a percentage of the 
savings—usually 80 percent and the contrac- 


‘tor will receive the remaining 20 percent in 


the form of incentive profits. If, however, 
the actual cost exceeds the target, then 20 
percent of the excess is paid by the com- 
pany and the remainder by the Government. 

During the year 1953, our principal de- 
liveries were of B-47’s and KC-97’s. At the 
time the target prices for these aircraft were 
agreed upon, we had had considerable past 
experience on which to base estimates of 
future costs. However, due to what we con- 
sidered to be extraordinary efforts, we pro- 
duced at less than the estimates agreed upon 
and saved the Government $43 million on 
aircraft delivered in 1953. As a reward for 
this performance, the company received in 
incentive profits before taxes slightly less 
than $11 million. I should state that we 
have an incentive compensation plan in our 
company in which all supervisors participate. 
The total amount distributed under this plan 
is dependent upon the earnings of the com- 
pany. Consequently, each superyisor has a 
very real and direct interest in producing 
as efficiently as possible and thereby increas- 
ing the profits of the company through in- 
centive earnings. 

The Renegotiation Board has recently de- 
cided that the Boeing Co. had exces- 
sive earnings in 1953 of $7,500,000 before 
taxes. This decision requires us to refund 
about 70 percent of the amount earned by 
the company in 1953 as incentive earnings. 

To recapitulate—after substantial uc- 
tion experience, the Air Force agreed with 
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the contractor upon probable costs of fy. 
ther production, and to provide a stimulan; 
to reduce costs agreed on a sharing betwee, 
the contractor and the Government of yp. 
derruns of actual costs as compared to pre. 
viously determined probable costs. Long 
after the risks had been taken and th, 
results were known, the Renegotiation Boarg 
unilaterally determines that 70 percent o 
the contractor’s share of the savings mus 
be returned to the Government. 

It would be difficult to conceive a mor 

t assault on the incentive to provide 
more defense per dollar. These are facts 
which should not and cannot be concealeg 
from the members of an organization, ang 
there is no desire on our part to concea} 
them. However, we are doing our utmost 
to lessen the deleterious effect of this unep. 
lightened action. Last week I discussed the 
matter with several thousand supervisors 
in Seattle and will do the same in Wichit, 
tomorrow evening. Among other things, 
tell them that the Board’s decision shoul 
not be viewed as final—it is being challengeq 
in the tax court. The Board, after com. 
mending the company on its cost perform. 
ance and contribution to the defense effort, 
gave as reasons for its determination of ex. 
cessive profits our increased volume Of sales, 
a substantial subcontracting program, ex. 
, tensive use of Government-owned facilities, 
and high return on book net worth. These 
are alf factors which the Air Force procure. 
ment people are required by regulation to 
take into consideration in establishing the 
contractual profit percentage. 

The Honorable Cart Vinson, who has been 
a leader in Congress on renegotiation legis- 
lation, has stated the objectives of the act 
to be as follows: “Renegotiation does no 
more than prevent or eliminate profits that 
are clearly excessive and unreasonable on an 
overall basis—profits that it would be clearly 
unconscionable for a contractor to retain 
from his dealing with his Government in 
circumstances which preclude proper initial 
pricing.” 

As I have pointed out, the earnings in 
question were from contracts where initial 
pricing had been agreed upon based on a 
substantial amount of past experience. In 
other words, the circumstances permitted 
proper initial pricing. 

The Renegotiation Act, as it is being ad- 
ministered, is destroying incentive. It is 
taking from the industry reasonable earn- 
ings needed to conduct essential research and 
development work and to acquire facilities. 
I submit that it is being administered ina 
manner inconsistent with the intent of Con- 
gress. Congress should review the objec- 
tives andthe administration of the act and 
advise the Board of the spirit and purpose 

- of the act. 

Both Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
are credited with the statement “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Gen. 
George Kenney does not share with anyone 
his version of the same thought. He puts it 
this way: “Freedom is not a cheap com- 
modity.” 

If we are to get the best results from our 
free-enterprise system, as applied to our de- 
fense effort, we must: First, afford our de- 
fense effort an equal opportunity in its com- 
petition with consumer enterprises for people 
and capital. Second, foster and preserve 
competition. Defense business must not be 
awarded on “share the wealth” or “pork bar- 
rel” considerations. Third, establish con- 
sistency, fairness, and coordination of pul- 
pose on the part of the Government in its 
transactions with the contractor. One 
agency must not be permitted arbitrarily to 
destroy the incentives for economical pro- 
duction previously arranged by another 
branch of the Government. 
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1957 
Medical and Dental Schools and Schools 
of Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


_ OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House today to 
provide Federal funds on a matching 
basis for the construction of facilities for 
medical and dental schools and schools of 
public health. 

The bill authorizes $60 million a year 
for a period of 5 years. Eight million a 
year is earmarked for dental schools, 
seven million for schools of public health, 
and forty-five million for medical 
schools. ; 

The shortage of health education fa- 
cilities today is probably the most seri- 
ous bottleneck in our whole medical 
system. These schools which produce 
the general practitioners, the specialists, 
and the research scientists fall far short 
of accommodating the fully qualified and 
competent young men and women in 
America who are anxious to train and 
qualify in medical, dental, and public- 
health. fields. 

In 1955-56, in medical schools alone, 
only half of the 15,000 applicants for 
admission in this country were accepted. 
This left the other 7,500 to turn to other 
fields of endeavor or -to go abroad for 
training. As a result, the number of 
American medical students who are 
forced to attend foreign schools is equiv- 
alent to the capacity of four additional 
medical schools in the United States. 

Moreover a sharp increase in appli- 
cants is expected during the next 10 
years by the Association of American 
Colleges, and from 1967 on, when the 
postwar generation will have come to 
age, the increase in national population 
and the increase in applicants for medi- 
cal education will present a staggering 
problem, Unless we do something now 
to cushion that impact, the ratio of doc- 
tors to general population will drop to 
the point where the health of the entire 
Nation will be in jeopardy. 

One year ago the Congress enacted a 
law providing $30 million a year on a 
matching basis for the construction of 
health research facilities. The first $30 
million appropriated under the terms of 
that law was allocated in a few short 
months and already there are more valid 
applications on hand for grants than the 
entire $90 million authorization pro- 
vides for. This research-building pro- 
gram is a fine one and it will add im- 
petus to our research effort but unless the 
total pool of doctors is swelled we shall 
soon- be short of research men, for the 
research program can draw men and 
women only from the total number of 
doctors in the country. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has held long and thorough 
hearings on this subject. Hearings were 
held in the , the 82d, the 83d, and the 
84th Congresses. Early this year the 
committee published a staff report sum- 


“ 
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marizing the facts that were brought to 
light in the course of those hearings. 
They were compelling facts and they 
point clearly to the need for immediate 
action for Federal aid on a matching 
basis for the construction of facilities in 
medical, dental, and public health 
schools. 

I invite your attention to that fine re- 
port and urge that the bill I have intro- 
duced be considered at an early date so 
that it can be acted on in the first session 
of the current Congress. 





Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
conservationists in the United States are 
demonstrating their intelligent ap- 
proach to our resources problems by 
making an all-out effort to assure con- 
struction of high Hells Canyon Dam. 


The Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources explains that ‘““major conser- 
vation values would not be jeopardized.” 
The committee adds: 

With a high dam, no forest, no farmlands, 
game areas, fish runs, national parks, or wil- 
derness areas would be destroyed. 

Failure to insist on full use of Hells Can- 
yon will result in the construction of other 
dams in the Snake River drainage to com- 
pensate for the loss in water-storage capacity 
that would be sacrificed in the small dams. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the May 24, 1957. Louis- 
ville Times on the subject, written by 
the editor emeritus, Mr. Tom Wallace. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATIONISTS FOR FEDERAL DAM AT HELLS 
CANYON—PLAN BEFORE CONGRESS PREFERRED 
to SERIES oF SMALL IMPOUNDMENTS CON- 
TEMPLATED BY POWER COMPANY 


(By Tom Wallace) 


Innumerable dams to create what is called 
public power have been built without being 
opposed by conservation organizations, but 
rarely, if ever once previously, have conserva- 
tion organizations been champions of a public 
power project as they now are of the pro- 
posed Helis Canyon Government-built dam. 

The reason for their support of that pub- 
lic power project is that they do not think it 
would be as damaging to natural resources 
as dams which would be built by private 
enterprise should the Hells Canyon project 
of the Government be defeated. . 

The. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, which is based in Washington, is 
just what its name describes it as being. It 
has no political affiliation or leanings. It has 
no policy for or against public power. It is 
concerned exclusively with natural resources. 
In that respect it is like the Izaak Walton 
League of America and many other national 
organizations and like innumerable local or- 
ganizations such as those—4,000 of them— 
which; in New York, opposed the proposed 
Panther Creek Dam in the Adirondack Re- 
serve and defeated that project. ‘ 
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Such organizations are represented in such 
projects as the recent successful effort to 
eliminate Echo Park Dam from the upper 
Colorado Basin development projéct on the 
ground that Echo Park Dam was not essen- 
tial to the project and would do irreparable 
damage to Dinosaur National Monument. 

Like organizations twice defeated efforts 
to dam Potomac River and obliterate Great 
Falls of the Potomac near Washington. One 
project was for public power, the other was 
private enterprise. The conservationists con- 
sistently oppose damage to natural resources 
regardless of by what forces the damage 
would be done. 

The same sort of organizations opposed 
obliteration of Cumberland Falls, a Kentucky 
asset of renown, and contributed to defeat 
of a private-enterprise project there. The 
same sort of organizations, in most or in 
many instances the same organizations, now 
oppose a proposed expressway through Rock 
Creek Park in Washington, regardless of the 
argument of proponents that it would be a 
beautiful parkway.” 

The record of conservation organizations, 
speaking generally—and I know of no excep- 
tion—has been, during more than a quarter 
of a century, singularly clear and wholly 
clean. They have kept out of politics and 
kept up an honest and intelligently conceived 
fight in behalf of, in words of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, “woods, waters, and 
wildlife.” And in addition a fight in behalf 
of the duty of the National Government, 
State government, and municipal, and 
county governments to have and to hold 
parks which are more urgently needed as 
population increases, 

The Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources thus explains its position as to Hells 
Canyon: 

“Hells Canyon is the deepest and best un- 
developed dam site in America. Major con- 
servation values would not be jeopardized if 
it were developed fully. 

“With a high dam, no forests, farmlands, 
game areas, fish runs, national parks or 
wilderness areas would be destroyed. 

“Pailure to insist on full use of Hells 
Canyon will result in the construction of 
other dams in the Snake River drainage 
to compensate for the loss in water storage 
capacity that would be sacrificed in small 
dams. 

“Some of the alternative dams already are 
being proposed. Bruce Eddy, Penny Cliffs, 
and Nez Perce would destroy thousands of 
acres of forestlands, invade wilderness areas, 
destroy spawning runs of salmon and steel- 
head trout, and flood important areas of big 
game range for the largest elk herd in the 
country. Maximum use of Hells Canyon 
would prevent these losses. 

“The Federal Power Commission recently 
licensed the Idaho Power Co. to build 3 small 
dams in the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River. Construction of these dams 
will destroy the Hells Canyon site. 

“Senate bill 555 would authorize con- 
struction by the Federal Government of the 
much more efficient high dam in Hells Can- 
yon and make full use of the area. S. 555 
would set aside the Federal Power Commis- 
sion licenses for the low dams. 

“A high Federal dam will be no more costly 
to taxpayers than the plan of the Idaho Power 
Co. In addition, it will prevent the sacri- 
fice of valuable natural resources. 

“The Idaho Power Co. has been granted 
& $65 million tax-free subsidy for the con- 
struction of 2 of its proposed dams. This 
subsidy is, in effect, an interest-free loan 
worth $376 million. Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
of Virginia, respected chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, called this tax subsidy 
utterly indefensible. 

“In fact, the $65 million handout plus 
the cost of any other Federal dam con- 
structed to compensate for the resource 
values lost because of the Idaho Power Co.'s 
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project, would cost the taxpayers more than 
it would to build and own a high Hells 
Canyon Dam.” 

If private enterprise were proposing to 
build the Hells Canyon Dam which the 
Government has proposed to build and if 
the Government were proposing to build the 
other dams mentioned in the report of the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, 
the conservation organizations would be ad- 
vocating the private enterprise project and 
opposing the proposed public power projects. 

It is because they are always on the level 
that conservation organizations have grown 
greatly in influence since the time when a 
conservationist was looked upon as a hobby- 
ist to whom practical men need not pay 
attention. 

It is because of their clean records and the 
obvious reasonableness of their contentions 
that the conservationists have won the sym- 
pathy of the more advanced elements of the 
business and banking world, and of educa- 
tors. 

Their record created 4 situation in which 
Yale created a Department of Conservation 
and called as its head, and was fortunate in 
procuring, Dr. Paul Sears, a man of wide 
experience in the field of conservation; a 
man whose attitude toward natural resources 
was based on breadth of vision. 

Within my recollection, even among so- 
called conservationists, anyone who lifted a 
voice in behalf of protecting natural re- 
sources was asked what his interest was; 
whether it was quail or ducks or fish. A 
familiar jest among so-called conservation- 
ists was aimed at “the fellow who calls him- 
self a conservationist although he never 
wets a line or empties a shell.” 

I, who had not wet a line or emptied a 
shell within 40 years, was elected national 
president of the Izaak Walton League of 
America and reelected for a second term. 
The Izaak Walton League was far in advance, 
in its attitude toward natural resources, of 
the humorists to whose familiar jest I have 
referred. 

Nowadays even churchmen’s voices are 
heard in behalf of natural resources. I 
read recently an address by a bishop on 
which I intend commenting in this space. 


Tariffs on Watches and Jewelry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
quest, I submit herewith for inclusion in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Virginia Retail Jewelers Association in 
its convention he!d in Roanoke, Va., on 
May 7, 1957: 

Whereas the health and stability of the 
jewelry industry is dependent on the quality 
of the retail distribution furnished by the re- 
tail jewelers of America; and 

Whereas the products of the watchmakers 
of Switzerland have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the well-being of retail jewelers in 
America; and 

Whereas the past and proposed increases 
in tariffs on watches imported into the 
United States have had and will have a 
deleterious effect on the volume and profits 
of retail jewelry sales: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Virginia Retail Jewelers 
Association in convention in Roanoke, Va., 
on May 7, 1957, That we urge upon all seg- 
ments of the jewelry industry that they con- 
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sider the effect upon the entire industry, es- 
pecially retailers, of increased tariffs on 


jewelry items and modify their positions ac- ~ 


cordingly in their representations in the Con- 
gress. 


Hells Canyon and Bruces Eddy Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune of 
May 20, 1957. 

The article reports that the Idaho- 
Oregon-Washington Wildlife Federation 
has endorsed construction of high Hells 
Canyon dam and opposed construction 
of Bruces Eddy Dam on the Clearwater, 
which would flood a wildlife habitat and 
ruin an important fishing stream. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SporTsMEN Support HELLS CANYON, RENEW 
OPPosITION TO BrRucEs Eppy 

Idaho-Oregon-Washington Wildlife Feder- 
ation yesterday endorsed construction of a 
high Hells Canyon Dam and opposed the 
rivers and harbors omnibus bill which in- 
cludes authorization for Bruces Eddy Dam. 

In a resolution passed yesterday at a meet- 
ing at the Lewis-Clark Hotel, the group stated 
it would petition President Eisenhower to 
veto the omnibus bill if it passes in its pres- 
ent form. The President vetoed an omnibus 
bill at the last session of Congress. 

The leaders of sportsmen’s organizations 
from three States oppose Bruces Eddy Dam, 
proposed for the North Fork of the Clearwater 
River, on the grounds it would flood wildlife 
habitat and ruin a fishing stream. They 
contend Hells Canyon on the Snake River 
would provide more power and water storage 
with little damage to fish or wildlife. 

A bill authorizing Hells Canyon has been 
passed by a Senate committee and is expected 
to come to a vote soon, 

OPPOSE SNAKE NARROWS 

In other action on dams, the federation 
opposed a House bill authorizing Snake Nar- 
rows Dam and asked that Spruce Park on the 
Flathead River not be considered as a recla- 
mation project but left in the wilderness 
area where it now jlies. ' 

The group voted opposition to Oregon’s 
classification of steelhead as a food fish and 
will assist Oregon sportsmen in their efforts 
to Dente er ee ee 8 

Other resolutions included: 

' Endorsing the House pollution control bill, 
which would appropriate $50 million to help 
municipalities finance sewage disposal plants. 

Endorsing a House bill authorizing States 
to enforce fish and game laws on military 
reservations. 

; SEEK SILTING PONDS . 
Asking Bureau of Reclamation to plan im- 


provide 
itat and allow for siltation of irrigation water 
before it returns to the river. - 
Endorsing the wilderness bill, which would 
restrict the authority of Government depart- 


May 


ments to withdraw lands from Wildernesg 
areas without the consent of Congress 

Frank Cullen, of St. Maries, chairman ,; 
district 1, Idaho Wildlife Federation, pre. 
sided over the 2-day session. 

Representatives were present from 2 gis. 
tricts of the IWF, 4 districts of the Washi; ag. 
ton State Sports Council, the Oregon = ld- 
life Federation, and the Columbia River 
Sportsmen’s Council. Frank Burton of Am. 
ber, Wash., National Wildlife Federation qis. 
trict chairman, also attended. 

The 1958 meeting will be held at Richiang 
in May. 


Response to President on Aid Shown 
Synthetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly after the President’s recent tele. 
vision address which was designed to ob- 
tain public support for his budgetary 
provisions for the foreign aid program, 
White House spokesmen announced that 
the telegraphic response was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. It now appears that 
this “really amazing” response was or- 
ganized and was organized with the 
knowledge of White House officials. 

There is an article in the Washington 
Evening Star of May 24 which outlines 
the procedure followed. It is written by 
Thomas Winship, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Globe, and dis- 
tributed by the North American News- 
paper Alliance. Mr. Winship is an able 
and conscientious reporter and the facts 
that he has reported must be accepted. 

Under unanimous consent I included 
Mr. Winship’s brief article entitled “Re- 
sponse to President on Aid Shown Syn- 
thetic,” as a part of my remarks: 

RESPONSE TO PRESIDENT ON AID SHOWN 

SYNTHETIC 
(By Thomas Winship) 

President Eisenhower received a “really 
amazing” telegraphic response to his Tues- 
day night speech on foreign aid, largely be- 
cause it was engineered that way. 

White House Press Secretary James C. 


Hagerty told, reporters 24 hours after the 
President's television talk that telegrams 
were running 9 to 1 in favor of the program, 
that messages were coming from both large 
organizations and the Joe Doaks. Al! in all, 
he said, the response “has been really quite 


But several Senators at the Capito! were 


. “amazed,” too, when they found at their 


Offices the next morning several “back Ike” 
telegrams, sent from home even before Mr. 
Eisenhower went on the air. 

The answer is that much of this flow of 
foreign-aid telegrams to Washington was not 
exactly a spontaneous sounding from Main 

SOME ARRIVE TOO SOON 

parlance, much of it was 

.”" There’s nothing new about in- 
spired mail lobbies, but this one was 4 par- 
ticularly neat operation—except for the tele- 
— which reached Washington too sovon. 
One Eastern Senator’s office had similarly 
worded telegrams from the same general sec- 
tion of his State, one sent at 2:11 p. ™ 
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Tuesday, another at 8:08 p. m., and another 
at 8:34 p.m. Another Senator received half 
a dozen telegrams sent at varying times just 
péfore the President began speaking, which 
was at 9:30 p. m. Tuesday. 

Checks by &@ showed that the chief 
catalyst of the initial flow of “back Ike” 
messages Was & dynamic Philadelphia house- 
wife, who has lobbied here for years as a 
jabor of love on behalf of the United Nations 
Emergency Children’s Relief Fund. She is 
mrs. Betty Jacobs, who commutes between 
washington and Philadelphia when things 
Se ae to work on behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign-aid program with the full 
knowledge of the White House, State De- 

tment and a high-powered Government- 
financed agency, the International Deveiop- 
ment Advisory Board. The latter group is 
neaded by Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

Also in the public acceptance phase of the 
message were Time-Fortune editors, Emmett 
Hughes and C. oe organ sometime White 

use S h writers. 
mail Govnianent agencies spiritedly deny 
that a single telegram urging folks to wire 
Mr. Eisenhower went out from their offices 
at Government expense. ; 

“No, sir; we are not a propaganda agency. 
We are strictly an advisory agency,” said 
William Schmeisser, IDAB’s executive di- 






tor. 
Betty Jacobs worked out of our office only 
a couple of days,” he said, “and then she 
only made some phone calls. All she wanted 
from us were the names of people on the 
citizen groups represented on our board. 
That’s all there is to it.” 
PAID OWN BILLS 


“If anyone thinks these telegrams were 
inspired at Government expense. I invite 
them to look at my horhe telephone bill,” said 
Mrs. Jacobs, “It’s all been out of my own 
pocket. 

“I’ve been deeply interested in our foreign 
economic aid programs for years, and I’ve 
been working with groups supporting it. It 
was @ pleasure to lend a hand on this,” she 
added. 

“The only real help I got from the State 
Department and others close to the Presi- 
dent's mutual-security program and his 
speech were facts,” Mrs. Jacobs asserted. 

The mail still is running 9 to 1 for con- 
tinued foreign aid, and in goodly numbers. 

And everyone on the inside tells you the 
same thing: 

“Betty did it.” 





Address of Hon. William M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia, Before the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Charlottesville, Va., May 25, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 

Mr. ABBITT.. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day night, May 25, 1957, the Honorable 
Writam M. Tuck, Representative from 
the Pifth Congressional District of Vir- 
sinia, delivered a most important speech 
before the Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, Va. 
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Congressman Tuck is one of the out- 
standing Members of Congress who is 
rendering faithful and loyal service not 
only to the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District but to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia as well as the entire Nation. 

I join with Congressman Tuck in his 
commendation of the Honorable Howarp 
W. SmiTH, Representative of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Virginia. 
Judge SmirH, as he is affectionately 
called, is one of the great Americans of 
today. I commend his people upon hav- 
ing such an outstanding Representative 
to look after their interests in the Halls 
of the Congress. 

Congressman Tuck’s speech is as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. Tuck 
BEFORE THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DIN- 
NER OF THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT IN CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 25, 
1957 


I am happy to be here this evening as the 
guest of the Democrats of the Highth Con- 
gressional District, and I was highly flattered 
and honored when Judge Smith and Calvin 
Haley invited me to come and enjoy this fine 
fellowship. 

Your district is rich in history and _re- 
sources, and occupies a prominent place in 
the life and welfare of this Commonwealth. 
You have able representation in the general 
assembly; your officials who hold positions of 
leadership in the State government are of 
the highest caliber; your membership on the 
Democratic executive and State central com- 
mittees is made up of men and women who 
are thoroughly devoted to the public welfare; 
and your county and city officials through- 
out the district are citizens of high character 
and purpose who apply themselves diligently 
to the faithful discharge of their duties. 
From Albemarle to Northumberland; from 
Loudoun to Goochland; and from King Wil- 
liam to Culpeper, I salute the Democrats of 
this great district and express my admiration 
and esteem for all of you. 

The Democrats of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District in general, and those who live 
in Charlottesville and Albemarle County in 
particular, are most fortunate in having as 
residents of your community the Honorable 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., and the Honorable 
John Stewart Battle. These two illustrious 
statesmen are devoted public servants and 
stalwart Democrats. Their administrations 
as chief executives of this State were in the 
finest traditions of the Commonwealth, and 
their contributions to the cause of good gov- 
ernment are shining examples of what the 
Democratic Party in Virginia stands for. I 
know you will join with me in extending 
hearty greetings and best wishes to Colgate 
Darden and John Battle. 

I am aware of the high esteem and warm 
affection you have for your beloved Congress- 
man, Hon. Howard W. SMITH, but sometimes 
I wonder if the people of this congressional 


district—and for that matter the Common-. 


wealth of Virginia, and the Nation—fully 
realize and appreciate the sterling qualities 
of leadershp and ability of this outstanding 
public servant and statesman. I have ad- 
mired him throughout his public career, but 
since I became a Member of the Congress it 
has been my pleasure and privilege to know 
him intimately, follow his leadership, and 
marvel at his eminent qualifications. Al- 
though not a seeker of publicity and modest 
and unpretentious to a marked degree, 
Judge SmirH is always on the front line in 
the battle for sound legislative measures 
and in support of fundamental doctrines 
and principles which he believes in so firmly. 
In his capacity as chairman of the all-impor- 
tant and powerful Committee on Rules in 
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the House of Representatives, he has per- 
formed valiant service in the interest of 
sound government and in the defense of 
States’ rights. 

it was highly gratifying when on Febru- 
ary 22, 1955, the American Good Government 
Society, in a resolution of tribute and honor 
to Howarp WorTH SMITH, described him in 
appropriate language as a statesman, lawyer, 
farmer, and banker who has served the pub- 
lic weal in an illustrious manner, and it was 
pointed out that among his notable achieve- 
ments is the Smith Act of 1940, which has 
resulted in the conviction of Communist 
leaders and aliens whose purpose was the 
overthrow of our cherished form of govern- 
ment. Judge SMITH has also made notable 
contributions in the legislative field con- 
cerning amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act which formed the necessary 
groundwork for the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
list of his worthy achievements is lengthy. 
He is a tower of strength in the Congress and 


‘considered by many as its most outstanding 


member. 

I know many of you are familiar with the 
notable address Judge SMITH delivered at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on Octo- 
ber 24, 1950, entitled “The Kind of Ameri- 
can’ I Am.” It was:inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately following its 
delivery, and again last year by a colleague 
who deemed it appropriate to commend it 
again to the membership of the Congress 
for its outline of sound doctrines and Demo- 
cratic principles. 

In that address, Judge Smith said he is 
proud to be known as a conservative Demo- 
crat and one who adheres unservingly to 
the fundamental principles of government 
embedded in the Bill of Rights. He is a 
worthy Representative of the congressional 
district of this great Commonwealth that 
was the home of George Washington, who 
conceived the idea of a Constitution; of 
George Mason, the great exponent of demo- 
cratic government who wrote the Bill of 
Rights; Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and founded 
the Democratic Party; James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution; James Monroe, 
author of the Monroe Doctrine, and John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who, by his decisions, breathed life and 
vitality into the Constitution. 

i cannot find words adequate to pay proper 
and appropriate tribute to your beloved Con- 
gressman. His devotion to duty; outstand- 
ing capabilities; wise leadership and calm 
and courageous conduct are a source of in- 
spiration to me. 

It is always appropriate and fitting at all 
Democratic gatherings to pay respect to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
the Democratic Party. As every Virginian 
knows, he was its first champion and the 
most brilliant, farsighted, and bold philoso- 
pher the Republic has ever known. He envi- 
sioned the Democtfatic Party as the party of 
the people and declared that governments 
are not the masters but the servants of the 
people. 

Jefferson stood for the legitimate rights of 
the States and in the most positive terms ad- 
vocated the greatest degree of local govern- 
ment. He denounced the idea of govern- 
ment catering to groups seeking special 
privileges, and it was his belief that the 
greatest danger the young Republic would 
ever have to face from within was the threat 
of centralization of authority and its in- 
evitable abuses of individual liberties. Al- 
though we have been saddened and perturbed 
to witness flagrant abuse of Jeffersonian 
principles in national administrations, claim- 
img to be his adherents, it behooves us as 
Virginia Dempcrats to insist upon steadfast 
adherence to the principles and philosophies 
espoused by the sage of Monticello. 

With masterful emphasis, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote: “I do verily believe that, if the princi- 
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ple were to prevail of a common law being in 
force in the United States in. which the 
General (Federal) Government at once 
possesses all the powers of the State govern- 
ments and reduces us to a single consolidated 
government, it would become the most cor- 
rupt government on earth.” Let us exert 
our every effort to maintain State autonomy 
and protect the traditional American form 
of local self-government operating in the 
communities and the counties and the 
States. 

Although he was born to wealth and posi- 
tion, Jefferson believed that tyranny could 
best be thwarted by letting the power reside 
in the people. He was opposed to tyranny in 
any form, and one of his most immortal ut- 
terances was, “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Jefferson’s personal platform at the time 
he was elected President was as follows: 

I do with sincere zeal wish an inviolable 
preservation of our Federal Constitution ac- 
cording to the true sense in which it was 
adopted by the States. 

I am for preserving to the States powers not 
yielded by them to the Union. 

I am opposed to transferring all the powers 
of the States to the General Government, and 
of that Government to the executive branch. 

I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the savings of public 
revenue to the public debt. 

I am opposed to increasing the public debt 
on the principle that it is a public blessing. 

I am for freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press, and against all violations of the 
Constitution. 

We should likewise pay tribute here to the 
hallowed memory of that other great patron 
saint of the Democratic Party, the immortal 
Andrew Jackson. Although born in such ob- 
scurity that two States have claimed his 
birthplace, he rose to fame as a legislator, 
jurist, soldier, statesman, and President, and 
he espoused and upheld with vigor and deter- 
mination the sound doctrines and high prin- 
ciples wpon which the Democratic Party was 
founded. A recent visit to Jackson’s beau- 
tiful country home, the Hermitage near 
Nashville, Tenn., was indeed an inspiring 
experience. : 

Senator Byrrp, in addressing the Kiwanis 
Club in Richmond on April 3,. pointed out 
that Andrew Jackson was the only President 
of the United States to pay off the Federal 
debt in toto. Although the debt was not 
large, he paid it off and boasted about it, and 
Senator Byrrp said that when he is asked 
what kind of a Democrat he is, he is proud to 
reply, “I am an Andrew Jackson Democrat.”’ 

I am reluctant to disturb the sociality and 
conviviality of this occasion, and yet there 
are dangers confronting us so vital to the 
interest and welfare of our country I would 
not be doing my duty as a citizen of the Com- 
monwealth were I to fail to point them out. 

The most alarming is the pattern now 
employed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in decision after decision which 
reveals a studied campaign to obliterate the 
rights of the sovereign states. Some of the 
recent decisions of this court break down 
our Constitution and shatter our Bill of 
Rights which was penned on the soil of this 
Commonwealth and which has found its 

way into the Constitution not only of the 
United States, but of every State in the 
American Union. 

Prior to 1896 there was practically no pub- 
lic school system in any of the States, in- 
cluding Virginia. In that year the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a 
decision in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
pronouncing what is kn as the “separate 
but equal doctrine”; that is, that the States 
could provide separate schools for the races 
provided the schools were substantially 
equal. 
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The validity and soundness of this de- 
cision was upheld many times by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States’ and by 
other courts. Even as late as 1927 the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Taft, a former President, enunciated this 
same sound doctrine. Relying upon these 
decisions, the States have spent millions of 
dollars constructing school systems for the 
training and education of our children. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled this and many other decisions of the 
court, striking down at the same time the 
Constitutions of at least 17 States, holding 
that if we operate public schools they must 
be integrated. No legal authority was cited 
in support of this infamous opinion which 
undertakes to substitute a government of 
men for a government of laws, and the only 
authority was psychology and sociology .of 
a doubtful variety, referring to such men as 
E. Franklin Frazier, a Negro, who wrote a 
book entitled; “The Negro in the United 
States,” and who extolled the characteristics 
of such Communists as Paul Robeson, and 
who signed a statement condemning any 
punitive measures directed against the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. 

The Supreme Court in its opinion further 
referred to another authority, a man by the 
name of Gunnar Myrdal, who is a notorious 
Swedish Socialist, imported to the United 
States in 1937 by the Carnegie Foundation 
of Alger Hiss fame. Myrdal has an utter 
contempt for the principles upon which the 
United States was founded and the political 
system to which our people adhere. The 
very book to which the Chief Justice in his 
opinion referred, by this Socialist Myrdal, 
stated that the Constitution of the United 
States ‘was “impractical and unsuited to 
modern conditions, and its adoption was 
merely a plot against the common people.” 
This is plain unvarnished communism and 
is the authority cited by the Supreme Court 
of the United States-for this improvident, 
unwise and, I believe, unpatriotic decision. 

This loved prophet of the Supreme Court, 
Myrdal, has written another book entitled 
“An International Economy,” in which he 
argues against the awkward fact of the 
United States bigness and urges equaliza- 
tion and integration of all peoples through 
redistribution of natural and commercial 
wealth. Apparently he doesn’t approve of 
the size of the United States any more than 
he does the United States Constitution. So 
respectful of its prophet is our High Court 
(or was on May 17, 1954) that it might en- 
tertain an antitrust suit against the United 
States of America as a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. Also, of course, in restraint of 
Russia. . 

It is said that members of the bar are 
now forced in self-defense to study the works 
of Gunnar Myrdal and acquaint themselves 
with his philosophy in order to prepare for 
cases when there is a possibility of Supreme 
Court consideration. 

It would seem that the school decision 
of 1954 would have done enough violence 
to our Constitution for at least one gen- 
eration, but the Supreme Court thinks other- 
wise and continues to render these decisions 
which are disturbing to all thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans. The unbridled at- 
tempts of the Supreme Court to usurp the 
powers of Congress and to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States 6 ne ag 
decree may succeed in awakening arous- 
ing the people, not only in the South but 
in all parts of the country, to the 
which confront us, and to the fact that our 
Constitution is being jettisoned by the very 
branch of the Government designed to pre- 
serve and protect it. 

Despite the fact that the wise legislation 

by Judge Smith contains a pro- 


sponsored 
~vision distinctly preserving the rights and 


powers of ‘States to pass antisedition and 





‘became aware of decisions of the Supreme 
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anti-Communist laws, the Supreme c,,. 
in the case of the Commonwealth 0; p>,,.’ 
sylvania v. Nelson, handed down a decisi., 
reversing the conviction of a Communjy 
by the name of Nelson in the State cour, 
of Pennsylvania. The Court declared ths, 
the Congress in passing the Smith Act. des 
spite this provision to the contrary, had pres 
empted the field and the States were wit). 
out power to deal with Communists and 
subversives and others who would overthroy 
the State and Federal governments. 7), 
Supreme Court has struck down the power, 
of the States to convict Communists and 
other leftwing elements who wish to «&. 
stroy our Constitution and to reduce eac, 
State as well as the Government 
United States to a shambles. 

The people of Pennsylvania, and other 
who know of this decision, are incensed oye 
the matter and are beginning to uncerstan, 
and appreciate the force and efficacy of th. 
arguments which we have recently mace jy 
the South in respect to the school decisio, 
case. They now seem to realize what the 
members of the General Assembly of Virginig 
and other southern States meant when the 
passed almost unanimously the “Resoly. 
tions of Interposition’’ protesting the yp. 
authorized and unprecedented acts of th: 
Supreme Court of the United States. Cit). 
zens of other States are likewis< beginning 
to understand the meaning of the languay 
employed and the constituticnal principles 
declared in that historic decument know 
as the “Southern Manifesto,” signed 
more than 100 members of the Congress, 

The great State of New York has likewise 
come under the hammer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case involy. 
ing the principle. In that State, a schoo 
teacher who had refused to testify before 
one of the congressional committees, seek. 
ing cloak and shelter under the beneficence 
and protective wings of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
because of lost confidence in her loyalty, was 
discharged. The Supreme Court handed 
down a decision denying to the sovereign 
State of New York the right to fire the school 
teacher, whose compensation was entirely 
from State funds. 

Among the most recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court was the one handed down in 
the Girard College case, where the late 
Stephen Girard of Philadelphia by his last 
will and testament created a trust fund for 
the erection, maintenance, and operation 0! 
a college for as many poor white male or 
phans as the income from the fund shall te 
adequate to maintain. The Supreme Cour 
held that the operation of Girard College, 
pursuant to the provisions of the last wil 
and testament of the individual who created 
the fund to finance its operation, was nul 
and void because the student body is made 
up of white boys. In total disregard of the 
sanctity of the will of Stephen Girard, Negro 
politicians have now prevailed in their con- 
tention that he had no right to make a will 
which provided for the education of white 
boys alone and that the college must now b& 
compelled to admit Negroes. As you kno¥, 
the Supreme Court decreed that Stephez 
Girard’s stipulation of white orphan boys 
must be disregarded for the extraordinaly 
reason that the “board which operated the 
Girard College is an agency of the State o 
Pennsylvania” and that “the board’s refus#l 
to admit Negroes constituted discriminatiol 
by the State of Pennsylvania.” A decisiol 
of this nature takes us far down the rovd 
to tyranny and presents a frightening situ- 
ation showing a rapid approach to a cel 
tralized Federal tyranny. 

As recently as Monday, May 6, 1957, we 
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judgment for the judgment of the States. 
In the New Mexico and California cases 
where, after patient and careful considera- 
tion, the State authorities had denied two 
former Communists admission to the respec- 
tive bars of New Mexico and California on 
the ground that their long and open activi- 
ties as Communist Party members prove 
their moral unfitness to become members 
of the bars, the United States Supreme Court 
made it its business to trample underfoot the 
decisions of both State courts by holding 
that the due process clauses of the 14th 
amendment had been violated and the State 
court decisions were, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional. In @ recent editorial on this subject, 
the able editor of the Richmond News Lead- 
er asked the following pertinent questions: 
“?f a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers; if a 
State no longer can operate its public schools 
so as to avoid domestic strife; if a State no 
longer can establish its own rules for appel- 
late proceedings; if a State no longer can 
pass upon the fitness of prospective lawyers 
who would become officers of State courts— 
what, then, is left to the States?” 

Another iniquitous onslaught against 
the States rights is inherent in the so-called 
civil rights proposal now pending in the 
Congress. As Senator Harry F. Byrrp has so 
forcefully stated, this legislation is puni- 
tive inenature and clearly designed to pun- 
ish the South for its refusal to submit to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the school case 
which is in complete violation of our consti- 
tutional rights. But these unwarranted and 
ill-advised so-called civil rights proposals 
are fraught with extreme danger not only to 
the South, but to every State in the Union. 
They constitute a grave threat to the sover- 
eignty and to the future existence of our 
States on an autonomous basis. 

I joined with seven of my colleagues on 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives in presenting the minority 
views on the bill H. R. 6127 in an earnest 
effort to outline in detail the unsoundness 
of these proposals and the shocking man- 
ner in which they would usurp the rights 
of the States. Our own able attorney gen- 
eral, Hon. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee and pre- 


© sented a nrasterful argument in opposition 


to the bill, as did many other outstanding 
lawyers. « 

Real craftsmanship was employed by the 
skillful and rous political professional 


| who drafted the proposed legislation, and 


although his approach is a surreptitious one 
the flagrant violation of our fundamental 
rights is quite plain. 

We are confronted with a proposal by the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
violate the sacred precincts of the constitu- 
tionally embedded system of trial by jury. 
He does this by the simple proposal of per- 
mitting the United States to become a party 
to what appears to be a civil suit, but before 
the suit is consummated it develops into a 
criminal procedure and he succeeds in abol- 
ishing, if this proposal is enacted, the time- 
honored safeguard and means of applying 
the sanctions of a penal statute. He proposes 
to lodge and substitute for these safeguards 
the contempt powers of the Federal Judiciary, 
some of whom rule with a ruthless and 
tyrannical hand. He would set at naught 
and banish from the American scene the 
right of an accused person to demand the 
nature and cause of his accusation, to be 
confronted by his accusers, to demand proof, 
to place himself in a position to plead former 
Jeopardy, to cross-examine those hostile to 
his rights, to call for witnesses in his behalf, 
and to demand a fair, speedy, and impartial 
trial before a jury of his peers, without whose 
Unanimous consent he cannot be found 
guilty. In order to accomplish his purpose 
to amend the criminal conspiracy statute 
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(which in effect these proposals do) he would 
sacrifice all of these constitutional principles. 

One of the features of the bill provides for 
the establishment of a Commission on Civil 
Rights. On its face this appears harmless 
except as a foolish expenditure of public 
funds in a country where we are already 
overloaded with debt, but the serious objec- 
tion is not the establishment of another 
costly and foolish bureau, but the establish- 
ment of one with sweeping powers so un- 
limited as to constitute a board of inquisition 
and ex parte condemnation. Such a Com- 
mission will serve no good purpose and will 
provide a source of harassment to the several 
States which it will seek to victimize in der- 
ogation of their rights under the Constitu- 
tion to administer their own internal gov- 
ernmental affairs. The duties of the 
Commission, as outlined in the bill, are 
fantastic and the powers proposed to be 
invested in the Commission would be another 
abrogation of State sovereignty and in care- 
less disregard of the rights of individual 
citizens of the various States. 

One of the oldest and most thoroughly es- 
tablished and salutary rules in American 
jurisprudence is the requirement for the 
exhaustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort to a Federal court. The pend- 
ing proposals provide for the abolishment of 
this principle in the amendment to the so- 
called civil rights statutes and the amend- 
ment relating to the right to vote. Every 
thoughtful person must agree that wherever 
parties may have their rights adjudicated at 
the State and local level, Federal courts 
should not interfere, and indeed they have 
no right to do so. The only conclusion to be 
reached is that the attempt to enact these 
so-called civil rights proposals into law con- 
stitutes a deliberate, open, and blatant ex- 
pression of total lack of faith and confidence 
in the virtue and the integrity of our re- 
spective State governments in general and 
our State judicial systems in particular, and 
constitute an insult of the ugliest sort. 

The proponents of this legislation com- 
pletely overlook and refuse to recognize that 
there are no Federal elections. There is no 
Federal election machinery and no provision 
in the Constitution of the United States 
which authorizes it. No constitutional au- 
thority is conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to conduct, regulate, and administer 
any election. On the other hand the Consti- 
tution expressly negates any concept of such 
authority in the , Federal Government, and 
it is made abundantly clear that such author- 
ity resides only with the States. The States 
have clear constitutional rights to regulate 
and administer their own electoral processes. 
We should never agree to permit the Attorney 
General of the United States to meddle with 
State elections and brush aside State law, 
remedy, procedure, States’ rights, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority in matters pertaining to 
elections. 

One of the most, frightening phases of this 
whole situation is the apparent complete lack 
of knowledge on the part of the President 
of the United States of what is going on. 
President Eisenhower admitted at a rcent 
press conference that he has not even read 
the so-called civil-rights bill. He is quoted 
by the press as having made the following 
amazing statement, “The civil-rights bill is a 
very moderate thing, done in all decency and 
in a simple attempt to study the matter, see 
where the Federal responsibilities lie, and to 
move in strict accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and no faster and no 
further.” 

My friend, Jack Kilpatrick, the able editor 
of the Richmond News Leader, recently in an 
editorial described the President’s apparent 
ignorance of the gravest issue of State and 
Federal relations now before the Congress, as 
& gross neglect of duties, and he very aptly 
suggested that the President “tuck a copy of 
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the bill In his golf bag and read it while 
riding in his electric cart from tee to tee at 
Burning Tree.” 

Our mutual friend and your district chair- 
man, Ben Garrett, kindly sent me one of the 
King William County medals cast as a part of 
King William’s observance of the Jamestown 
Festival. It is a most attractive bronze medal 
with the seal of the circuit court of King 
William County on one side, and a picture 
of the old courthouse on the other, and with 
one of the most timely and appropriate in- 
scriptions imaginable. The inscription reads, 
“The Constitution or the Supreme Court— 
Liberty or Tyranny.” I shall fight with all the 
power at my command in support of the Con- 
stitution and liberty, and I appeal to every 
lover of liberty in this Nation to awaken to 
the dangers confronting us and recall the 
warning of the Founding Fathers and the 
makers of the Constitution, that an uncon- 
trolled Supreme Court makes despotism—yea, 
tyranny. 

The people are rightly concerned about 
high taxes and the current Federal budget 
which is the largest in peacetime history. I 
will not impose upon your good nature by 
dwelling upon this unpleasant subject un- 
duly. I do waat to say, however, that it is 
highly gratifying to observe that the Ameri- 
can public is demanding a reduction in 
unnecessary Federal expenditures and I fer- 
vently hope that there will be such a com- 
pelling force of public opinion as to guar- 
antee a large measure of return to fiscal 
sanity and solvency. The current budget 
can be reduced by six or seven billion dollars 
with no danger to our national defense or 
serious impairment of normal and essential 
fanctions of Government. 

We in Virginia are blessed with good gov- 
ernment. Our government is interested in 
the well-being and happiness of all for whom 
government was established. We still believe 
in the fundamental principle that all au- 
thority resides in the people, and that the 
government is the servant of the people and 
not their master. 

Because of our steadfast and firm deter- 
mination to adhere to the fundamental 
principles of government esiablished on the 
soil of Virginia, and which has made our 
Commonwealth and our country great, and 
which we cherish, many of those who would 
change everything, even our form of govern- 
ment derisively refer to us as old fashioned. 
So much so that be believe with Jefferson, 
who asserted “that government is best 
which governs least,’’ and with Cleveland, 
who believed “that it was the duty of the 
people to support the Government instead 
of the Government supporting the people.” 
Indeed we are so old fashioncd that we 
believe in economy and honesty in Govern- 
ment. So old fashioned that we believe in 
paying our debts. We have resisted socialism 
and its Russian counterpart, communism, 
and irrespective of what may happen else- 
where I firmly believe that Virginians will 
continue to resist these. trends. 

We believe that the faithful and impartial 
enforcement of law is paramount and we 
recognize that as the first and foremost func- 
tion of Government. In short, we believe 
in those Jeffersonian principles upon which 
the Nation was founded and has grown to 
maturity as a leader among the free peoples 
of the world. We jealously guard our rights 
as individuals and as citizens under a free 
government, and we seek through our public 
services to strengthen and preserve those 
rights, rather than to weaken and destroy 
them. 

We cherish this great heritage, unequaled 
elsewhere on earth. We recognize that these 
great blessings are accompanied by grave 
responsibilities, foremost of which is the 
obligation of so exercising our liberties that 
succeeding generations may enjoy the same 
rights and privileges, with neither fear nor 
restraint. With the benefit of the experi- 
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ence of those who have preceded us, we 
should be able to strengthen and revitalize 
the democratic institutions which are the 
very sinews of our American way of life. 

At Williamsburg, we have the Nation's 
foremost example of the restoration of the 
physical reminders of our early heritage. We 
should also include a restoration of ideas, 
and Virginians should lead the way in re- 
storing the sound ideas of government be- 
queathed to us by Jefferson and the early 
founders of the Democratic Party, and when 
we invoke their names and honor their 
memories we should also be mindful of and 
never depart from the fundamental princi- 
ples they so courageously enunciated. 

As one who has been actively identified 
with the affairs of the Democratic Party in 
the State of Virginia for many years, I am 
indeed hopeful that you will exert in your 
respective localities a steadfast and un- 
fiagging effort to advance the cause of the 
Democratic Party of the State of Virginia to 
the end that we may have a continuation 
of the fine type of government with which 
Virginia has been blessed and to which our 
people are entitled. 
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Labor Groups Favor School Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I want to call the 
attention of the Members to the formal 
endorsement of H. R. 1—the Federal aid 
for classroom construction legislation— 
by major labor groups. 

Prior to this action by the AFL-CIO 
groups, this legislation had the endorse- 
ment of the UMW and scores of inde- 
pendent union groups. Their position is 
a clear indication of how the average 
citizen feels about this emergency in our 
schools. 

The statement follows: 

For years the critical shortage of class- 
rooms in the Nation’s schools has continued 
unabated. At the beginning of the present 
school year there were 159,000 fewer class- 
rooms than needed to adequately house 
America’s more than 32 million school- 
children. 

Failure to build these needed classrooms 
has meant a terrible burden on the future 
of our children. 

Hundreds of thousands are forced to go 
to half-day sessions in overcrowded build- 
ings. As a result, they have not been able 
to get the kind of education which Ameri- 
can society demands of its citizens and which 
they need if they are to compete successfully 
in a world where expanding technology makes 
greater and greater demands on individuals. 

Other schoolchildren daily risk injury and 
death in ramshackle firetraps kept in use 
long after their useful life has ended. 

This is a heritage to our children which 
America should not and cannot permit. The 
implication of poor education extends not 
only to the children themselves, but to the 
future of our Nation in a divided world. 

We deplore the action of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in misusing statistics 
to minimize the apparent school needs. Mis- 
representation in this eritical area is inex- 
cusable, 
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It has been clear for some time that the 
States cannot meet this problem alone. De- 
spite heroic effort, the States have been 
unable to erase the backlog of school con- 
struction. 

Only the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment are adequate to meet this challenge, 
and progress has been made to thisend. The 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives has reported favor- 
ably a bill, H. R. 1, authorizing $1.5 billion 
Sees tts 
tion. 

The bill is a compromise measure. It is 
entitled to the support of all Americans, 
without any of the complicating amend- 
ments which have helped to defeat it in 
the past. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to meet 
its obligation to America’s children by 
promptly enacting H.R. 1 into law, without 
crippling amendments. 





Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Upon the Presentation 
to Him of the Bellarmine Medal, Bellar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky., May 13, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include an address by the distinguished 
majority leader, the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack, upon the presentation to 
him of the Bellarmine Medal, May 13, 
1957, at Bellarmine College, Louisville, 


Ky. ; 

The award known as the Bellarmine 
Medal was established in 1955 by Bellar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky. Its pur- 
pose is to honor annually a person “who, 
on the national or international scene 
has exemplified in a notable manner the 
virtues of justice, charity, and temperate- 
ness in dealing with difficult and contro- 
versial problems.”’ 

The specific emphasis in the medal’s 
definition of purpose is derived from the 
character and achievements of the col- 
lege’s patron, Robert Bellarmine, 16th 
century saint, theologian, p er, 
and educator. St. Robert lived 
worked most of his life in the midst of 
controversy. His fairness, mildness, and 
dispassionate devotion to truth were the 
occasion of admiring wonder on the part 
of both friends and opponents. 

The 1957 recipient of the Bellarmine 
Medal is the Honorable Jonn W. Mc- 
Massachusetts, majority 

tatives 
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Bellarmine College finds in the career 
of Mr. McCormack a notable exemplig. 
cation of the qualities that the Be}j,. 
mine Medal was established to honor. 

Mr. McCormack’s address follows: 

The Most Reverend John A. Floersh, Arch. 
bishop of Louisville, the distinguished pre, 
dent of Bellarmine College, Monsignor Ho,. 
rigan, right reverend, very reverend, ang 
reverend fathers; Your Excellency, Goy. 4). 
bert B. Chandler, Your Honor, Mayor 4p. 
drew Broaddus, distinguished: and invite, 

ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
touched by the honor that has been cop. 
ferred upon me, The fact that those who 
selected me as the recipient of this year; 
Bellarmine medal feel I am worthy of jt 
touches me very much. While I have rp. 
ceived many honors in the past, all of whicy 
I value very much, there is none that I shai 
treasure more than the one you have cop. 
ferred upon me this evehing, and Mrs. i. 
Cormack joins with me in expressing to yoy 
our deep appreciation. 

I might also say that Mrs. McCormack ang 
I will. carry away with us from Louisville 
fond and lasting memories of your hospita). 


ity. 
Down through the ages our -church ha 
given to mankind great leaders, not only in 


times of peace and tranquility, but particu. 
larly in times of pain and stress. Among 
those great leaders is a 16th century church. 
man, Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, Saint 
Robert Bellarmine—doctor of the church, 
educator, scholar, diplomat, and the patron 
of your young but dynamic college. 

I know that Archbishop Floersh, the be. 
loved spiritual leader of your archdiocese, 
derives great happiness and satisfaction, and 
rightfully so, in the existence of your fine 
college. 

For after years of prayer and hope, it was 
under his far-seeing and courageous leader. 
ship that Bellarmine College came into be. 
ing—the prayers, the hopes, and the plan- 
ning of many years by His Excellency, and 
countless of others, and the fulfillment 
thereof some 7 years ago. 

For many generations to come will go forth 
its graduates, possessing a complete educa- 
tion, and with its motto, “In the love of 
truth” firmly impressed upon their minds, 
graduate students possessing a truly inte- 
grated philosophy of life, and as so elo 
quently stated in the purposes of your col- 
lege, aware that there is a higher and more 
certain source of truth, namély, the divine 
revelation entrusted by God to His church, 
and of the further fact that there can never 
be any genuine conflict between the truths 
of reason and the truths of revelation. since 
all truth, on whatever level, is from God. 

And I can project my mind ahead and 
see for generations to come young graduate 
leaving the hallowed environment of Bel 
larmine College, becoming leaders in all walks 
of human activity, and wielding great influ 
ence for God, for country, for mankind, for 
college. 

In the motto of your college the word 
“love” is an important part. How significant 
and meaningful is the word “love.” And 
how significant and meaningful also is a0- 
other word, the direct opposite and the enemy 
of the word “love”’—the word “hate.” 

Let us apply those two simple, but signif- 
cant, words to the world of today. One could 
well say that the struggle today is betwee! 

forces love and the forces of hate- 
jt love is the origin of our way of think- 
and acting, of our philosophy of life 
t hate is the origin of everything de- 
and in the world of today, of the 
unist ideology and thought and action. 
of God, love of neighbor, the gravé 
the end; position and power is 4 
and not a personal attribute. The 
of the individual are God-given. suc 
liberty, freedom, and the pursuit of hap 
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iness. Government Is the servant and not 
ne master; the result is popular sovereignty, 
lif. oe ocracy, and representative government, 
ellar. : r 4 government of law, and not of men. 
or, ‘Let me convey to you @ short but compre- 
8: nensive picture of the results that follow 
Arche nth hate the origin of Communist thought 
Presls Ben ont of God, hatred of neighbor, the 
, and ve is the end, power is personal, might is 
V. Ale richt, destroy all who do not agree or do not 
t Ane ubmit; the result: Vicious dictatorship"in 
ited tne form of atheistic or international com- 
leeply nunism with the imposition of persecution, 
con. mprisonment, death, and martyrdom. And 
» Who ne other important word in your college 
Year's notto is “truth.” For it is truth that makes 
of it, men and women free; and the doctrine of 
1€ Tee popular sovereignty, the people determining 
which neir own form of government, has been 
- shall aught through the centuries by the great 
CON. joctors of the Catholic Church. One of the 
. Mee most notable in the world, as well as in 
0 you nurch history, is Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, 
nose feast the church celebrates today. 
From the time of his ordination in 1570 
> his death in 1621, the brilliant cardinal 
nad @ most fruitful life. He has left his 
imprint on the prominent pages of church 
nd world history. 
The period in which he lived was one of 
ligious and temporal controversy. It has 
nen said of him that when he spoke, his 
ords made him seem like one inspired. 
As an illustration of his brilliant mind 
nd the deep respect in which he was held, 
hen Pope Clement VIII nominated him a 
rardinal, he did so on the ground that “he 
had not his equal for learning.” 
iocese While in the controversy with King 
1, and mes I of England, Bellarmine stood out 
r fine uncompromisingly as the champion of the 
Pope’s supremacy in all things spiritual; he 
so wrote extensively on temporal authority, 
nd is one of the great figures of history 
gainst the absolutism of his day, and a 
reat advocate of the doctrine of the consent 
pf the governed. It took a brave man to 
jake such a position in his day. 
There are remarkable facts about St. 
Robert Bellarmine’s advocacy of the princi- 
ble that all just government rests upon the 
ve of free consent of the governed. He popular- 
ninds, zed the principal of popular sovereignty and 
inte. femocratic procedures at the time when 
> elo. ngs and emperors were in the ascendancy, 
r cole th the result that today whenever a scholar 
more rites about King James the First’s preten- 
divine tions about “the divine right of kings” he 
nurch, tompletes the story by describing Robert 
never Bellarmine’s role as the King’s most honor- 
ble, redoubtable and invincible critic whose 
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ths 
an ctory in the controversy of his day and age 
sod. s a source of satisfaction to all who hated 


yranny in the 17th century, and has been 
atified by an overwhelming vote of approval 
nd confidence in our own age. 

For Robert Cardinal Bellarmine was the 
utstanding champion in the age of royal 
bsolutism, of a philosophy of the state that 
s best described as “perennial.” He is one 
those rare figures recorded in the pages of 


d and 
Juates 
f Bel- 
walks 
influ 
.d, for 


word 


~~ of history. It was the 
is ale ’*s vocation to revivify basic truths 
onemy the solidity and style of his presenta- 
; new audience for sound tradi- 
ignifi to put first things first. 
could of his utterances on the 
tween sovereignty, as clear as 
nate “Political power in gen- 
hinke reference to particular forms 
t life; such a§ monarchy, aristocracy, or de- 
ge des immediate origin from God 
of the because such power is a 
paar : ies: Sines fs" eanctton, 
ie made that nature.” 


' is 


The 
, such 
t hap- 
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a particular form of government. Once 
more, this prince of philosophers expresses 
himself in unmistakable terms: 

“In the second, place, it is to be noted that 
this power rests immediately, as in its sub- 
ject, in the whole multitude of the people, 
for the power comes from God, and God hav- 
ing assigned it to no particular man must 
have given it to the multitude.” 

“For it is obvious,” Bellarmine continues, 
“that concrete and particular forms of gov- 
ernment have their sanction from the law 
of nations and not from the law of nature. 
For it is obvious that it rests with the people 
as a whole to decide whether they shall set 
over themselves a king, or consuls, or other 
magistrates. Furthermore, for a legitimate 
reason the people can change their govern- 
ment from a monarchy to an aristocracy or 
democracy, and also the other way about, as 
we read happened in ancient Rome.” He 
also believed, as we do in America, that the 
interests of the general public are best served 
by a government of checks and balances. 
The distribution of powers among the coor- 
dinate branches of government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, is the very core of 
Bellarmine’s doctrine. 

Commenting up the desirability of the 
nation or tripartite division of civil admin- 
istration, the brilliant cardinal resumes his 
advocacy of popular participation in govern- 
ment. “All men,” he writes, “assuredly 
prefer a form of government in which they 
can each have a share, and such a form is 
the one that we propose because in it a 
man’s worth and not his birth is what 
counts.” 

These words are completely consonant, not 
only with the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, but also with the soul of the 
Constitution of the United States. Accord- 
ing to Robert Bellarmine, every official of 
each one of the three coordinate branches 
of civil administration is obliged, under 
God, to seek “not his own advantage but 
the good of the people.” “The citizen,” he 
adds, “is governed with a view to his own 
interest, not to that of his ruler.” 

There is no question but what the views 
on popular sovereignty or Robert Cardinal 
Bellarmine had a profound impression upon 
George Mason when he framed the famed 
Virginia bill of rights, 4nd upon Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison-in their con- 
tribution toward framing the Declaration 
of Independence and later the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It is well known that these distinguished 
fathers of our country were students of the 
teachings and political philosophy of Bellar- 
mine and the other great doctors of the 
Catholic Church. 

For example, when the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed, 
“AH men are created equal’ they were stat- 
ing in condensed form the view of the bal- 
larmine that “in a commonwealth all men 
are born naturally free and equal.” 

When the American patriots in the Decla- 
ration of Independece proclaimed that gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriv- 
ing their just powers from the Government, 
they were reasoning in terms comparable to 
those used by Bellarmine that “the people 
themselves immediately and directly hold a 
political power as long as they have not 
transferred this power to some king or 
ruler.” 

When Thomas Jefferson, writing in the 
name of his colleagues, declared that “pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
lorg established should not be changed for 
lignt and transient causes”-he was empha- 
sizing the samme principle of caution and 
discretion which was proclaimed by Robert 
Bellarmine who taught that “if there be a 
lawful cause the multitude may change the 
kingdom irto an aristocracy or a «democ- 


racy.” 
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When in giving the ultimate justification 
to their struggle for independence the 
Founding Fathers appealed to God, and in- 
sisting that the people “are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; they could have summed up their 
whole position in the words of Bellarmine, 
who wrote that “political power emanates 
from God.” 

Cardinal Bellarmine lived in a period of in- 
tense controversy. Today, you and I are 
living in a period of controversy, one of the 
most trying periods of the known history of 
man. The thoughts and words of Bellar- 
mine are just as applicable today as they 
were in his day. 

As the church has given to.mankind great 
leaders in the past, particularly in every 
crisis, so has the church given to the world 
a@ great leader during the period of pain that 
it is now undergoing. For in Pope Pius XII 
the church gives not only to the universal 
church, but to the world, one of the great 
leaders of all times. 

On December 23, 1956, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII gave his Christmas message to the 
world. It was an eloquent and effective 
message from one of the great men of all 
times, churchman, scholar, diplomat. What 
His Holiness said on that occasion will take 
its place as one of the great historic docu- 
ments of all time. 

In a few words his message could be char- 
acterized as one “calling for stronger alliance 
against the Communist conspiracy.” Since 
1939, His Holiness has made not less than 18 
Christmas messages, but this one was direct 
and vigorous in its broad political sense, 
making in effect a ringing call for realism. 
It was a call against appeasement, inaction, 
and fear. It was the church militant speak- 
ing in the light of present world conditions. 

The Pope reminded the world of the grim 
realisms of the life of today. 

Among other things His Holiness said was, 
“men do look upon the struggle unjustly 
forced upon them by their enemy as a cru- 
sade.” Like the conditions of the early cen- 
turies of the church, the days of martyrdom 
have returned again. And like we had the 
crusaders and their spirit of those days, so 
do we need the spirit of the crusaders today, 
the spirit of affirmative and dynamic 
democracy. 

The days of martyrdom exist again. Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew have all suffered 
through the vicious persecution of atheistic 
communism. 

To all who want life and freedom, and 
without respect to race, color, or creed, or 
geographical location, the Christmas message 
of Pope Pius XII, if followed, charts the road 
to success and to peace. 

As I have said, Pope Pius XII made a ring- 
ing call for realism. It is the duty of each 
and every one of us to be realistic and ob- 
jective in our evaluation of world condi- 
tions. In doing that we have to take the 
hard road, oftentimes forming our opinions 
contrary to our hopes and desires. 

For we must realize that we are faced with 
a cold, sinister ideology dominated by lead- 
ers with the minds of “world killers’ bent 
on world revolution and world domination, 
and that as long as those who control the 
Kremlin adhere to doctrinaire communism, 
they are prisoners of an ideology that forces 
them on and on in their determination to 
dominate the whole world and to impose 
communism, if necessary by force and 
through fear. 

The Holy Father spoke to the entire world, 
not to communicants of the Catholic church 
alone. He spoke with profound knowledge 
of the Communist conspiracy of world dom- 
ination, its intents and its purposes. He 
spoke with knowledge of the inhuman con- 
sequences that follow wherever coinmunism 
takes over. He knows that in this battle of 
“Love versus hate” that all peoples without 
regard to race, color, or creed putting into 
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active and dynamic operation the com- 
mandments of God, is not only the answer 
to international communism, but is the only 
sure and ultimate road to victory. For while 
it is necessary for us to be powerful from a 
military angle, Pope Pius XII also knows it 
is necessary for us to be powerful from a 
moral and spiritual angle, for he knows that 
the moral and spiritual forces of the world, 
both outside and behind the Iron Curtain, 
with their love of and faith in God, will be 
the deciding influence between victory and 
defeat. 

From the angle of our own beloved country, 
it is very apparent that we have a rendezvous 
with destiny. Whether we want it or 
whether we like it or not, the United States 
is the leader of the non-Communist world. 
All persons and all peoples who want to be 
free under their own law, and there are 
countless of millions of them behind the Iron 
Curtain, look to America for leadership. 

In forming our policies we must think in 
terms of realism as so well stated by His 
Holiness in his message of last Christmas. 
We cannot afford to think and act alone in 
terms of a dream world, one that we dream 
and hope for. We can pray for such a world 
and ask God to guide and direct us in mak- 
ing our contribution toward such a future 
world, but in the face of the enemy that con- 
fronts us, to form our Nation’s policies on 
hope alone in the road to inaction, weak- 
ness, uncertainty and appeasement. And 
Chamberlain showed that appeasement is 
the road to war. 

I have said that the world is undergoing 
one of the most, if not the most, trying and 
challenging periods in the known history of 
man. It is the forces of dictatorship in most 
vicious form, dedicated to world conquest 
and determined to control not only the 
body, but the will and the spirit of man— 
to try and force that will and spirit to forget 
their beliefs, their faith in God and his law, 
and to be remolded to the likeness of 
atheistic or international communism. 

To some the present period is one of frus- 
tration, of confusion, and of defeat. To oth- 
ers a period of faith and confidence and ulti- 
mate victory. This trying and challenging 
period is one that tests our faith, our cour- 
age, and our strength. 

No matter how dark the situation may be, 
possession by individuals and nations of 
deep faith might well be the sustaining dif- 
ference between victory and defeat.” Paith 
keeps alive confidence and above all, spiritual 
strength, which is so important in any crisis. 

I have made reference to the fact that 
there is now a return to the days of martyr- 
dom. The history of the past 25 years shows 
that the days of persecution, death, and 
martyrdom are not over. This has been par- 
ticularly evidenced by recent events in Hun- 
gary, and one of the principal ways by and 
through which the vicious forces of inter- 
national communism can be frustrated and 
stopped is by the return of the spirit of the 
crusader. 

I emphasize the fight of the brave people 
of Hungary because it is a living scene in our 
lifetime, historic to future generations, of 
the sacrifices people will make to possess 
liberty. 

Hungary is representative of the hopes of 
people everywhere to either regain or retain 
liberty. 

For the rights of the individual, called 
liberty, are God given and therefore inher- 
ent, which man may temporarily suppress, 
but can never destroy. 

Bellarmine knew this and taught it in his 
day, as Pope Pius XII and others do today. 

For Hungary has taught the Communist 
and non-Communist world of today that the 
spirit of freedom and desire for liberty can- 
not be killed by tanks and superior guns. 

And there will be future Hungarys—for 
example, Poland, East Germany, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and even in the Soviet Union 
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itself—for the inherent desire for liberty can- 
not be destroyed. ¢ 

In the event of such uprisings, as in Hun- 
gary, we should, we must, have a policy to 
capitalize the situation, because the ultimate 
defeat of international communism is going 
to be made by those who, if , are 
willing to fight and die for their liberty. 
There are many Patrick Henrys in the world 
of today. 

The brave action of the people of Hungary 
shows: (1) That the Kremlin masquerade 
of moderation is over; (2) that peaceful co- 
existence is exposed for what it is, an expedi- 
ency to try and deceive the free world and to 
lull it into complacency; (3) that severe 
tensions exist behind the Iron Curtain; (4) 
that the world killers of the Kremlin can- 
not depend upon any satellite nation; (5) 
that if we capitalize the situation, Hungary 
will be the turning point of this era and the 
beginning of the death of atheistic commu- 
nism. 

But we can only capitalize by sound policy 
and by being strong, firm, and unafraid. 

It is vitally important that our people be 
united in this grave emergency. In connec- 
tion with this, a sound, objective public 
opinion is necessary. For public opinion 
wields a tremendous influence, for good or 
for harm, in forming policy and in the pas- 
sage of legislation in the national interest 
of our country. 

This is a responsibility of each citizen. 
And in days like we are undergoing, we must 
think the hard way, not the easy way, like 
“the river flows along the line of least resist- 
ance.” 

Far greater at times than Presidents, 
Members of Congress, governors, and other 
elected officials is the voice and power of 
public opinion. 

For example, 3 months before Pearl Har- 
bor I saw the extension of the Selective 
Service Act pass the National House of Rep- 
resentatives by 1 vote, 203 to 202. Every 
Member who voted against this very impor- 
tant bill was just as good an American as 
I and others who voted for its passage. 

There is no question in my mind but what 
the honest, but emotional and erroneous 
public opinion that prevailed against the 
bill played an important part in the minds 
of Members who yoted against it. 

It is in these days that we are 
undergoing, when there is neither peace nor 
war, we are faced with a grave emergency 
that a democracy experiences its greatest 
strain. 

For, in time of peace, we can have dis- 
turbing conditions, but people can take care 
of them at some future election. 

In time of war, public opinion, in response 
to the law of self-preservation of nation and 
individual, even when in t with 
some governmental policy must silence itself 
and support. 

But, in the period I term a “danger poten- 
tial,” when there is neither peace nor war, 


‘public opinion is usually aroused sponta- 


neously, operates violently, is mainly based 
on hope, not reason, and while honestly 
entertained, is to a powerful extent emo- 
tional and erroneous. 

We must, therefore, think along objective 


We must realize that we are faced by a 
cold, calculating, deliberate force, deter- 
mined to dominate the world by any means 
possible. 

We must realize that as long as the Krem- 
lin adheres to doctrinaire communism, and 
that expediency may cause them temporarily 
to change their policy, that their intent and 
purpose never change. 

We must also realize that we cannot nego- 
tiate with them on a moral level, because 
they hate God and His law, and they have 
no moral concept. 

We cannot deal with them on the level of 
idealism because they have no idealistic 
concept. 
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As long as they adhere to do trinaj 
Marxism and international communism 
there is only one level on which we - 
negotiate with them, and that is on the leve] 
of the law of self-preservation. For th, 
cannot deny that this law applies tp the 
Soviet Union and its people as it docs to 
other nations and their peoples. 

And we must be strong militariiy, fo; the 
only thing the Communists respect is wi, 
they fear, and that is force and power 
greater than they possess themselves. 

But we must also have moral and Spiritua) 
strength, for that is a reserve strength that 

and tanks cannot defeat. [t cong 
well be the difference between victory ang 
defeat. 

And we must think and act not as Dem. 
crats, not as Republicans, but as Americans 





What Happens When Public Schoo); 
Slip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, wun. 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Tupelo (Miss.) Daily Journal, 
The editorial follows: 

Wuat HaprPpens WHEN PousBLic ScHOoLs Sip 

One of the major dangers growing out of 
the current forced integration of public 
schools is the possibility that our schools 
will become so poor that wealthier parents 
will withdraw their children and send them 
to private institutions. 

And as they do, our system of public edu- 
cation is likely to lose gradually its financial 
support, leading eventually toward a weak 
and inadequately financed system of educa- 
tion for the great mass of children in 
America. 

At the moment some people still consider 
this a farfetched fear. 

But the trend toward private education 
has been growing rapidly in several cities 
where integration has made unusually deep 
inroads. 

And the fact that private schools may be- 
come a serious threat to public education 
unless we can maintain the quality of in- 
struction in county and municipal schools 
is indicated by what has happened recently in 
New York City. 

New York’s Columbia University is one of 
America’s largest and best known colleges. 
But it is more than that. 

Its department of education is perhaps 
the most highly rated in the country, teach- 
ers and administrators from all over the 
country going there for the very last wor 
in how to run a school. 

Columbia is also a center of liberal thought 
which has brought forth such awards as the 
famed Pulitzer prize and similar forms i 
recognition for individuals and groups pro 
moting .brotherhood and harmony amo 





It was, for example, an award from this 
university to Carter of Greenville 
that set this Mississippi editor on the road 
to national fame. And it was Columbia Un! 
versity which claimed Dwight Eisenhower # 
its president before he became President o 
the United States. 

The fact that top members of the facult! 
of Columbia University have one by ol 
pulled their children out of an integrated 
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plic school and transferred them to a pri- 
ie institution is, therefore, a matter of 
a ificance to the rest of the Nation. 
stor if these men who hold the biggest 
es in the field of American education 
and who long have promoted classroom inte- 
tion for others refuse to accept it in a 
plic school attended by their own children, 
es there is likelihood that other parents 
oo pe even quicker to take this same step 
when faced with a similar problem. 
And as they do, an educational system may 
develop in which good instruction is offered 
n private schools to children of upper in- 
come goup, while the children of middle and 
jow income parents attend schools even 
poorer than our present ones. 

Here is the remarkable story of what has 
happened recently at Columbia University, 
yerhaps America’s leading center of liberalism 
snd advanced study in the field of education. 
Most faculty members at Columbia have 
for years sent their children to Morningside 
eights public school, generally recognized 
; one of the best in New York City. 

But this year under New York’s program of 
geliberate integration, colored students made 
up more than half of the student body at 
orningside Heights. The theory was that 
the children of the university, professors 
would tend to raise the level of the poorer 
tudents so that all would benefit from the 
integrated classroom situation. 
Actually, however, academic standards in 
the school sank so low that one by one the 
niversity professors began withdrawing 
their children and sending them to private 
na these withdrawals became so notice- 
ble that a meeting of faculty members was 
called and the fa>* pointed out that if Colum- 
bia University was to retain its reputation as 
center of liberal thought and a recognized 
Meader among the Nation’s educators, the 
professors must quit pulling their children 
out of public school. 
Another meeting was held some time later 
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a o check on progress in this matter. And 
c edu. to the amazement of the Columbia faculty 
vancial members, it was discovered that every single 
. weak member attending the meeting had become 


o dissatisfied with the standards at the in- 
tegrated Morningside Heights Public School 
hat he had withdrawn his own children and 
put them in a private school. 

The American Mercury magazine recently 
ommented in regard to this situation. 

“The leadership in the fight to end segre- 
sation is supplied by those best able to pro- 
+ their own children from the full effects 
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cation “Wealth is the perfect insulation against 

of in he common herd of all colors. 

chools “Where integration lowers the standards 

ntly in of the public schools, the wealthy can and 
e moving in numbers to the private 
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Wherever this trend to private schools be- 


comes widespread, as in Washington, D. C. 
nd among faculty members at Columbia 


vlleges, 


aml University, there is likely over a period of 
or the me to develop a lack of interest among 
. word ealthier citizens for the Nation’s system 


of public schools. 

For ha their own children in private 
nstitutions, they will come to resent any in- 
crease in their taxes to improve schools 
yhich tHey, themselves, are not using. 
when the leaders of a community de- 
this attitude, the public schools are 
the, 


ought 
as the 
ms of 
S prd- 
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> road on to all regardless of economic standing 
a Unie such an important part of America’s 
wer a that we must not let the trend 
ent of d private schools get out of hand. 


acult? 
y one 
rated 


® of the highest possible levels of 
dstruction in our public schools, allowing 
neither financial starvation nor a sudden in- 
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flux of inadequately prepared students in a 
program of integration to destroy the stand- 
ards of instruction which even now are 
lower than they should be. 





The Pork Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include an editorial of May 24 
by Rex Woods of the Arkansas City 
Traveler, entitled ‘“‘The Pork Program.”’’ 
Mr. Woods describes herein the develop- 


‘ment of a systematized breeding, raising 


and marketing program for hogs that 
may revolutionize the entire industry in 
the next few years: 

THE PoRK PROGRAM 


The rapid turn to milo growing in Kansas 
may change the farm economy and it 
promises to lift one phase of agriculture to 
& new level in Arkansas City. Since Maurer- 
Neuer packers announced this week they are 
cooperating with a milling company in 
sponsoring a new program for hog raising, 
farmers and businessmen have pricked up 
their ears. 

At the outset the program sounds reason- 
able and feasible. It is something to get 
excited about. Sincé World War II it has 
been obvious there had to be a new twist to 
farming if some farmers were going to stay 
in the business. What is happening may 
make a lasting impression. Arkansas City 
should take more than a passing interest in 
the program. : 

Everyone knows the chicken business went 
aboveground and became a scientific under- 
taking. Chicks are hatched, fed and market- 
ed and their feet never touch the ground. 
They grow fat and fage the frying pan. 

There is no logical reason why pork should 
not come to the table by a similar route. 
It will if the program proposed here is ac- 
cepted. Up in the corn country fattening a 
hog is a rather expensive undertaking when 
one considers the price of corn and the cost 
of farm buildings that will protect porkers 
during the cold winter months. Kansas has 
something different to offer. 

This State is growing milo and Iowa State 
College, after experimenting several years, 
finds milo and a supplemental feed will do 
the job at less cost. Furthermore, hogs can 
be turned out faster and at regular intervals 
if a program is followed. So Iowa State Col- 
lege recommended Kansas for the start of a 
program and Arkansas City was selected as 
the ideal place to get the campaign under- 
way. This area seemed ideal from several 
standpoints and one was abundance of water 
in summer. 

Cost of getting into this program is rela- 
tively low when one considers all aspects. 
The local packing plant is going to pay 4 
premium for hogs that qualify. 

A great deal of time has been devoted to 
explaining why the meat-type hog must be 
the breeding stock in this program. This 
animal produces meat where fat used to line 
the old-type larder. It seems the lady of the 
house—the buyer of the family rations— 
looks for the chop with the meat. She 
doesn’t want the fat. So the packer must 
satisfy her, and to do this the farmer must 
raise the hog that has the meat. 

One appealing angle to this program is the 
marketing plan, Pigs will be born at regular 
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intervals and go to market throughout the 
year. Farmers’ in the program won’t be 
worrying about the spring pig crop. They 
won't face the price slump that comes when 
most hogs are dumped on the market. Fur- 
thermore, to keep a unit that will produce 
500 pigs a year should not take more than 
half the farmer’s time. 

Kansas is going to be doing something that 
has been left up to northern States for many 
years. It is going to feed the milo crop to 
livestock. It is going to be a feeder State. 
Then the livestock will be shipped west, not 
east, to meet the demands of a growing 
population. 

The multiple hog farrowing program is so 
new it mentions such things as professional 
pigalow and a hog porch, but if interested 
parties will talk with packinghouse officials 
they’ll see there is nothing complicated to 
the“plan. It makes sense. 

A unit will be started by the local plant 
and perhaps farmers will take time to look it 
over and satisfy themselves that although 
this is a first, it is practical. 

This is an exciting adventure in a new 
agricultural program. If it hadn't been for 
the Maurer-Neuer Co. here any other city 
might have been the “ideal spot” to kick off 
the program, 

An interesting editorial from the Pratt 
Tribune bears out the claims that Kansas is 
producing more milo. It said: 

“Out on the western Kansas high plains 
farmers are preparing to plant what is shap- 
ing up as a record-sized milo crop. 

“In Finney County, for example, farm 
agent Oscar Norby predicts that in the next 
week or 10-days farmers wili plant some 
200,000 acres of milo and should harvest some 
4 million bushels in the fall. 

“The milo planting is going to be big all 
over Kansas. No doubt about that. And 
plenty of it will go into the ground in this 
area, 

“Milo is the No. 2 punch for the Kansas 
farmer. If the moisture isn’t right for wheat 
planting in the fall, he can wait until spring 
and plant milo. y 

“This year you can look for a record milo 
yield in Kansas. Only since the war has 
milo been given a big planting play. The 
biggest previous season was back in 1951 for 
the high plains region. 

“Farmers also can start anticipating soil 
bank payments. They should be out within 
the next 30 days. And that money from 
Uncle Sam will be an economic shot in the 
arm to not only the farmers but to the com- 
munities who list the farmer as their No. 1 
industrial worker. 

“The soil bank’s future is clouded, but 
right now the farmer isn’t too worried about 
it. Give him plenty of rain and he’d rather 
be planting, working, and growing crops than 
sitting around renting his land to the Gov- 
ernment to let it idle along.” 





Public Opinion Survey, 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 7 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
seventh consecutive year I have con- 
ducted a public opinion poll of my con- 
stituents in the 11th,Congressional Dis- 
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trict, on the northwest side of the city 
of Chicago. 

This year, 54,711 questionnaires were 
mailed, and, as of this date, 7,452 have 
been tabulated—a return of nearly 14 
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to every fourth name on the polling list 
of voters of every precinct in the 11th 
District which list is put out by the Board 
of Election Commissioners of the City of 
Chicago. 
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political affiliation of the recipient; of 
the questionnaire, and this, in oy; opin 
ion, results in an impartial distribution 
which most nearly reflects a proper certs 
section of the voters in the 11th District 


percent. The questionnaires were sent We have no means of knowing the The 1957 survey results are as follows 
‘ 8: millio 
ee Tpit) CORITaRE REE 2 oe ee ee ae ee ee of all 
Yes | Per-} No | Per-| Ap. Por Missis 
cent cent | swer | cen ish st 
$e —$—_|_—_—_——_ | * But i 
1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations?_..................-.-.---.-.---..-------- 5, 282 | 70.9 | 1,747 | 23.4 9 | sold 0 
2. Do you favor the proposed $4,400,000,000 foreign-aid Dill? _.. .. 22 0 ne esc seee soak ee a ee cece de ced cee cece ee pee ewe nee n ensue 1,027 | 13.8 | 5,946 | 79.8 =) & | 
3. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general?__....- 2.222262 --- nnn nnnanneccecenooe-cca-cccoocee onceeene 2,674 | 35.9 | 3,738 | 50.2 | | ot a b 
4. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?__..................-------------------+0--------+----2--0-- 20 ee eee, 104 | 41.7 | 3,113 | 41.8 | 1 :.| | pas 
5. Do you approve of the recent action of Congress in giving the executive department the power to use troops under the so-called . a 16.5 the lo 
Middle East doctrine? (The Constitution reserves to the Congress the right to declare war, and this action ically transfers The 
this right to the Executive. This legislation also included $200,000,000 of additional foreign aid for the Middle POND sig nthe 1, 441 | 19.3 | 5,349 | 71.8 662 | try as 
6. Do you approve of United States participation in the International Atomic Energy Agency to broaden the exchange of peaceful , me} Be indust 
mieamic MIDTUIEAIEE a... nciniins Sc c da catigninn big doesn pod eben miectidaa iii Eiaaiiitiy alta Siietinth i> inenacealen dated aiieaek Eases tale hsabinhtind. tinh ais a . c B11 | 
7. Do you approve of the performance of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State?_....__..... 2.22220. lee 2S 3 HEH a : 1 - *8 7 
8. Do you favor the President’s proposal of Federal aid to education for school construction to be distributed on the basis of local : 7) Mu to shi 
need? (Present bills under consideration provide from $2,000,000,000 to $3,600,000,000 of aid over a period from 4 to 6 years. 
Illinois citizens will contribute an estimated $24,000,000 and receive back ebout $12,000,000.) .._...-_...._-.-..-.--.---.-.-....- 3,681 | 49.4 | 3,192 | 42.8 579 | 
9. Do you favor the President’s proposal asking Congress to enact a strong civil rights to enforce the voting rights of all of one pare 
citizens, to establish a Civil Rights Division in the Justice Department, and to create a bipartisan Commission to investigate 
viglations @f the IAW? - « 2.-<ico,0-6-~ontciar~ntkneqeclalie bin alin DEL Saabs I Ean Pedeie ace pee ee raise. 4,405 | 59.1 | 1,998 | 26.8 | 1 49 proved 
10. Have you ever had any personal experience wherein you felt you were aire eter mri tee. Bois ti a sc cnn non tie 847 | 11.4 6, 163 | 82.7 44 MA the co 
11. Do you favor more adequate laws providing for full disclosure to the public and to the U. 8. Government of the operation of 1 er 
12 Would - — and ara a irk aaa ae ee torte neem n en manna seen nine n a beeen nese a arenes wnn 6, 722 | 90.2 463 | 6.2 7 | 36 ee { 
. Would you favor a “right to work” law which perm work regardless of whether or not they belong to a union?___- . . 908 | 53 P 
13. Do you think the President’s budget of $72,000,000,000 is too high?__._..._--..-.. 2a eee e S aeladdibtennsbideialal * ran on as % iu a: | pn iy : cost f 
14. Do you favor as a means of controlling spending under the budget that Congress temporarily fail to authorize new legislation ; se The 
. oe ee = wey in Fans daa be aa es indeed eens rom glk silent Ble elat int Secale Debates at dois = gh oof ic 4,363 | 68.5 | 1,512 | 20.3 | 1,577 21.9 cation 
15. Do you agree with Senator Byap of Virginia when “It the nt deal is to finall somew a 
between the New Deal and the Fair Deal’’?...............--......... on aogiiacad _— Bebceks. x Pe an 3,774 | 50.6 | 1,309 2,3 | 4 struge) 





Four of the questions on this year’s during the years is as follows, the 1957 ‘sion of International Business Machines 


questionnaire are a repetition of previous 
years, and a comparison of the trend 
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development of backward areas 
. Do you favor the proposed $4.4 
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. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in 
. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to 


The Truth About the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are earnestly engaged in 
examining the Defense Department 
budget, I think it most appropriate to 
call attention of the House to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the West 
Virginian, published at Fairmont, W. Va., 
on May 15, 1957. I am in wholehearted 
agreement with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and wish to commend my good 
friend, Mr. Richard Parrish, the editor 
of the West Virginian, for his clear think- 
ing and timeliness of this editorial: 


THe TrurH ABOUT THE BUDGET 


It is timely to recall, as a followup to the 
President’s radio and television defense of 
his budget, the many occasions on which 
Secretary Humphrey’s remark about a de- 
pression that “will curl your hair” has been 
used as a club with which to assault the 
President and his budget. 





y in oan favor of the United States continuing as a member of the 
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a billion foreign aid bill ($4.9 billion in 
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results having been compiled by a_divi- 
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. Do you favor further arms and military aid for foreign nations?._...--.|......].....-|-..---]-.-.--]-.-.--[7_~..- 
. Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4) to foreign nations for 
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The Democratic politicians have quoted 
the remark a thousand times, but not nearly 
as often, at that, as have certain of the 
Republican politicians—notably those who 
can’t stand the thought of the party being 
in step with the times: that is to say, modern. 

Now it develops, thanks to some research 
by Columnist David Lawrence, that 
Humphrey’s “curl your hair” remark did not 
refer to the current budget. 

Here is exactly what Secretary Humphrey 
said: 

“I think there is some hope you can re- 
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The President’s talk, which will be given 
editorial consideration on another day, can 
be expected to provide us with a better un- 
derstanding of the budget and with the 








reasons why the President is opposed toa propaga 
descent to political expediency in cutting ion SoU 
the budget. ion of 
Remove the fat, but keep the solid meat. he autl 
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In Defense of King Cotton ; 
Relief t 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. M. 

Speaker, under unanimous consent, | in- 
clude the following editorial which 4p- Mr, | 
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In Derense or Kinc CoTTon 


That. King Cotton editorial in Life mag 
zine last week was a slick piece of antifarm 
. But the theme of 
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the tirade just wasn’t true. 
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porrowing the most tried and proven 

methods of the political demagogue, Life 
again upon Delta and Pine Land 

pounced : 

co. “# British stock company,” for its only 

cited example of farm program mishandling. 

“The Government last year laid out $1.4 
million in crop Joans to one of the biggest 
of all these corporate cotton industrialists, 
yississippi’s Delta & Pine Land Co., a Brit- 
ish stock company,” the editorial declared. 
But it failed to point out that D&PL has 
sold most of the cotton put in loan last year. 
this means that the Government already 
has been repaid and has made a profit on 
the loan that Life was so upset about. 

The editorial declares that no other indus- 
try as successful as the cotton production 
industry has received help from the Govern- 
ment, ignoring the direct loans or subsidies 
to shipping, the airlines, private manufac- 
turers and—through low second-class mail 

tes—Life ne itself. 

The editorial hints that because of im- 
proved farming methods and mechanization, 
the cotton producer is rolling in money as 
never before. The fellow who wrote the 

ece should have investigated some of the 
cst factors involved. 

The final and biggest blunder is the advo- 
ation that the cotton industry be left to 
struggle on its own, without aid or regula- 
tions. “It no longer makes sense,” Life de- 
cared, “(to keep) the marginal uneconomic, 
hillside, patch farmers turning out poor cot- 
ton that isn’t needed anyway. It keeps them 
at it when, if left to their own devices, they 
could go to a town and work at a useful job.” 

This, of course, is a gross example of pre- 
Hoover, big business first thinking, including 
some of the most carelessly uninformed as- 
sumptions about a situation the writer ob- 
viously knows nothing about. Putting such 

program into practice would throw the en- 
tire cotton belt into economic panic. The 

ill effects would deal a death blow to small 
businesses in the area, since the squeezed out 
small farmer would not be able to find those 
“useful” jobs and therefore would lose his 
meager purchasing power. 

We admit the Government’s farm policy 
4s not perfect nor even nearly perfect. Most 
of the current problems facing the industry 

nd the Nation because of cotton surpluses 
have resulted from the mistakes of 1950 and 

1951 when increased production was encour- 

ged as a result of a wartime fear of 
hortages. 

We doubt that the nonfarming people of 
he Nation will be misled by such slanted 
propaganda. Drastic changes in the direc- 
tion sought by Life could result in a depres- 
ion of such wide scope it would cause even 
he author of that editorial to sweat through 
his cotton shirt. 
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There has been much talk recently in 
administration circles of providing as- 
sistance to the people of Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
States who have for so many years suf- 
fered starvation and want as Red slaves. 
The idea apparently is to demonstrate 
the failure of communism by providing 
them with food and clothing which their 
Communist masters are unable to sup- 
ply. The aim, if it works, is admirable. 

But I submit there are extensive dan- 
gers in this proposal. The most im- 
portant of these is that our altruism and 
free giving may boomerang. Instead of 
accomplishing our purpose of feeding 
the starving, and our ultimate goal of 
lighting for them the path to freedom, 
we may actually wind up bolstering the 
very tyranny which has caused the suf- 
fering in the Soviet orbit and which still 
beats the drums of world conquest. 

A great American statesman who has 
served his country and humanity well 
for over 40 years has pointed the way to 
avoiding these pitfalls while still accom- 
plishing our aims. As early as 1921, 
former President Herbert Hoover, then 
director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, foresaw the dangers and 
drafted a document to sidestep them. 
He undertook to feed and clothe the 
hungry and cold peasants and slum 
dwellers who for 4 years had been in the 
hell of Soviet slavery. 

Mr. Hoover’s proposals made in 1921 
have been rediscovered by the Citizens 
Foreign Relations Committee and have 
been presented to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. It is to be 
hoped that this remarkable document 


has been passed on to others in the ad- 


ministration. 

Mr. Hoover recognized fully the 
dangers of the Kremlin taking credit for 
the bigness of the American heart. S6, 
he drafted a most careful contract to be 
presented to Maxim Litvinov, who repre- 
sented the slave owners in this negotia- 
tion. Under terms of this unusually 
foresighted contract, American relief 
supplies would have to be distributed di- 
rectly to the suffering. ARA represent- 
atives, Americans for the most part, 
would administer the program right 
down to the street-corner level. The 
ARA would pick those Russians needed 
in distributing the supplies—the Krem- 
lin would have no say in the matter at 
all. In short, American supplies would 
be controlled by American relief agents 
until they actually reached the stom- 
achs of the recipients. And there was 
to be no propaganda claims by the Rus- 
sians; indeed, there could be no such 
claims. It was apparent to all who re- 
ceived, that their Communist masters 
had failed them; that free Americans 
were willing and able to do the job. 

The administration now has a copy of 
this contract. Additionally, it could, if 
willing, now call on the elder statesman 
of the United States, this same Herbert 
Hoover, for advice on how, if we are to 
supply such relief to the hungry peoples 
of the Soviet slave empire, such a pro- 
gram could be administered so the peo- 
ple in need would receive and the Krem- 
lin would not be permitted to appro- 


‘the standpoint of our own national in- 
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priate for the collective leadership of 
Russia the credit. Unless some such 
precautions are taken, the results of 
American help would be to tighten the 
fast-slipping control of Moscow’s mas- 
ters over people who after 12 years of 
dark terror are beginning to see the first 
faint streaks of the dawning of freedom. 





Nuclear Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
not within the.province of this House 
to usurp the treatymaking authority of 
the other side of the Hill, I do not think 
it amiss to call your attention to an 
international agreement now pending in 
that body which will affect us all. . 

I refer to the pending ratification of 
the charter of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency whose authority will em- 
brace the widely heralded atoms for 
peace plan first proposed by President 
Eisenhower before the United Nations in 
1953. 

From that initial proposal, the Presi- 
dent went on to declare in New York 
City on October 26, 1956, that the United 
States stood ready to make immediately 
available to this Agency some 5,000 kilo- 
grams of nuclear fuel uranium 235 from 
20,000 kilograms allocated earlier in the 
year, the 5,000 kilograms to go for peace- 
ful uses to friendly nations. 

According to the best estimates, this 
would mean giving away some $125 mil- 
lion to other nations. All told, the 20,- 
000 kilograms, to be distributed over a 
3-year period, have cost the taxpayers 
of the United States approximately $500 
million, according to best available esti- 
mates of the cost of this precious 
material. 

Aside from its cost, however, there are 
graver considerations involved in a con- 
gressional decision on whether or not the 
Agency charter shall be ratified. 

Its announced purpose is the peaceful 
use of the wondrous power of the shat- 
tered atom to promote health, industry, 
and peace throughout the world. I, for 
one, do not believe that the United States 
needs to prove much further its peaceful 
intentions and its philanthropy to all and 
sundry, including those who were our 
enemies during World War II. 

In its organizational structure, the 
Agency leaves much to be desired from 


terest and security. 

The total membership of the Agency 
shall consist of 90 nations. I am told 
that some 80 nations have already 
signed the covenant with Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites being among the 
first to get on this new combination 
band wagon and gravy train. 

It would be governed by general con- 
ference of 10 members at first, with a 
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rotation of 5 members annually after 
the first full year of operation. 
Operation of this agency would be by 
majority vote, but here again, the 
United States will have, as it has in 
the United Nations, only 1 vote in con- 
trast to the 3 satellites controlled by 
Russia. And beyond the satellite votes, 
there exists the generally sympathetic 
postures usually adopted by many .of 
the so-called Asian and African members 
when matters affecting the Soviet 
Motherland come up for a vote. 

Once again, it is the story of the 
United Nations—the United States will 
bear 80 percent of the cost, largely rep- 
resented by our donation of 20,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235, but have only 
one-ninetyth of the operational control 
of the establishment which distributes 
the product made possible through the 
taxes paid by the citizens of this Re- 
public. . 

As a threat to the security of this Na- 
tion, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the material to be distributed by the 
Agency is only two steps away from the 
fissionable material from which bombs 
are made. Some 90 percent of the proc- 
essing necessary to tMake it suitable for 
bombs has been accomplished. 

Think, Mr. Speaker, of the alarming 
possibilities should any member of the 
Agency fail to live up to its obligations 
and contractual promises once it had in 
its possession uranium 235. Solely on the 
treaty-breaking performances of a great 
many members of the United Nations to 
date, I am not so sanguine as to believe 
that their respect for international in- 
struments would grow stronger in deal- 
ing with this precious and coveted mate- 
rial which American technical genius has 
created. 

A*great many careful studies have 
been made of this plan, and the only 
practical conclusion is that you can no 
more delineate between peaceful and 
military uses of uranium than you can 
resolve the old question of how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin. 
During United Nations debate on this 
matter, Soviet Russia contended that the 
meager safeguards set up in the original 
proposal were unnecessary. Her curious 
position was that in the absence of an 
agreement abolishing nuclear weapons, 
any safeguards having to do with inspec- 
tion of even peaceful atomic installations 
constituted an invasion of the sovereign 
rights of a nation. 

Her stand was immediately followed by 
the introduction of-amendments by four 
neutralist but consistently pro-Russian 
United Nations members, which, al- 
though defeated, had an effect in sum 
total which watered down the original 
safeguard provisions. : 

And what will happen once we have 
made our initial giveaway of uranium 
235? 

I can foresee as the next logical step, 
a great demand from the recipients for 
continued billions in Unite@d States 
money to finance the industrial installa- 
tions, to furnish the technicians, and the 
construction know-how necessary to uti- 
lize the raw energy of the uranium 235. 
Most Members of this House are well 
aware that we have bought many a pig 
in a poke during and after World War IL 
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The wisdom of many of these interna- 
tional boondoggles has been disproved 
time and time again. In our case, the 
burned child does not dread the hot 
stove. 

He seeks it out again and again as 
demonstrated in this instant case of an- 
other seizure of unwarranted interna- 
tional optimism. 





International Communist Infiltration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the paradoxes of the 
international. situation of the world 1s 
that the free nations continue to main 
diplomatic relationships with the Soviet 
and satellite powers, notwithstanding 
the fact that these commuhistic coun- 
tries so grossly and dangerously abuse 
and transgress every semblance of dip- 
lomatic propriety, and use their lega- 
tions and embassies as nests for spies 
and agents who carry on, ceaselessly and 
relentlessly, the effort to undermine and 
destroy the free governments to which 
they are accredited. 

These dangerous mischief makers love 
to fish in troubled waters, and in the 
peace-loving lands they foster and aug- 
ment, almost unimpeded, every situation 
of local friction or discontent in order 
to bring about distrust of government, 
with a corresponding buildup for com- 
munism, Everywhere, and in every pos- 
sible way, communistic infiltration is 
taking place in noncommunistic coun- 
tries; and the very constitutional pro- 
visions and statutes for individual free- 
dom are being perverted to protect the 
activities of these subversive agents. 

In this connection, and under leave 
granted, I include as a part of these 
remarks the following editorial appear- 
ing in the May 25, 1957, issue of the 
Americas Daily, the ably edited and con- 
ducted Spanish-English newspaper pub- 
lished at Miami Springs, Fia.: 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST INFILTRATION AND 

THE COLD WAR 

No one.should believe that the campaign 
of international communism is manifested 
only in the acts and events known under 
the name of cold war, because that would 
be fo turn our backs on reality, a very dan- 
gerous reality, as is the one regarding the 
quiet Red infiltration in different-coun’ 
of world. - 

Only that which assumes proportions of 
international scandal is, naturally, what 
finds echo in the newspapers and creates 
political problems to the great powers. 
However, it is convenient to think about the 
existence of many quiet, under-cover move- 
ments, with strict discipline and technical 
methods, that are taking place in all the 
continents of the world, following blindly 
the orders from the Kremlin. 

These movements, although discreet ‘and 
quiet, are very serious, in particular if one 


takes into consideration the lack of preven- — 


tive measures in those countries which are 
the objectives in the almost imperceptible 
maneuvers of Moscow. 





May 29 
The tenacity of the leaders of intern Mo 
tional communism comes to light, in ual to 
cases, with plainly flagrant events, because ae 
they benefit Russian interests, creating ip ¥ 
ternational conflicts of very serious propo,. = 
tions. But in other cases, their tenacity ; ham 
manifiested with completely different tactics = 
in clandestine acts, sowing collective mj; 
trust beneficial to any movement tending to shaPt 
create social instability, on which comm, [>> 
nism thrives. : cage 
The tactics used for the attainment of “ 


these objectives are so difficult to identit, 
that in this fact is rooted, basically. the 
seriousness of the matter, because the work 
of the Communists is developed within g 

% tolerance, and even with Candoroug 
participation of.democratic people, of , 
moral and ideological background incom. 
patible with the communistic docirine ang 
system. 

Those who exercise some leading function 
in the community and who notice on tine 
this type of Red infiltration, should sound 
the alarm to others, so they will be prepare 
before it will be too late, against the threa; 
that this sustained effort of Communist ip. 
filtration, cleverly directed from Moscy 
represents. 





Alabama Ore Makes Alabama Stee! fo 
Ingalls Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
mineral wealth is the backbone of my 
district. The Birmingham area is the 
only spot on the globe where coal, iron 
ore, and limestone are found in such 
close proximity, These minerals, of 
course, are the principal ingredients re. 
quired to make iron and steel. 

From the mines and quarries, these 
products have to travel less than 1) 








miles before reaching Birmingham’s big IN " 
steel mills. Steel made in Birmingham 
is found in all parts of the world. Itis ur 


now being used to build two giant ocean 
liners on the Mississippi gulf coast. 
From the ore fields to the shipyards is 
a distance of less than 300 miles. 
The luxury liners are being built by 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., an organ- 
ization which has its home offices in 
Birmingham. In my opinion, it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that this Jefferson 
County shipbuilding organization uses 
Jefferson County steel made from Jef- 
ferson County’s rich mineral deposits 
to build its ships. 
Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
happy to insert an article which 4- 
peared in the May 27, 1957, edition o 
the. Birmingham Post-Herald, one of the 
fine dailies of my district: 
- ALABAMA Ore Makes ALABAMA STEEL FOR 
InGcaLLs SHIPS 
Alabama steel—more than 20,000 tons 
it—is going into the fabrication of two mu 
ern luxury liners which in a few month 
will be plying the seas between New Yor 
and the east-coast ports of South Americ 
’ Under construction at the Pascagouls 
Miss., shipyard of Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
are two modern passenger-cargo vessels { 
the Moore-McCormack Lines. 
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than 90 percent of the steel going 
a puilding of the big liners, each of 
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cone BR ito 23,000 
a displacement of almost 23, 
<i ee hl manufactured at the Birming- 
ropore nam district plants of United States Steel's 
City ig Tennessee Coal and Iron song . 
ACticg Thousands of tons of plates an memevere! 
- mis. pes have already been delivered from 
ing to on am plants to the shipyard in Pas- 
mmu. ula ag is flowing steadily to the 
ississiPP! principal raw materials going 
neal ae ‘a of a steel for the ships 
7, the eaveled less than 12 miles from TCI’s — 
/ Work and . ns the big steel plants at 
hin s 
orous oh oe itself moves only about 300 miles 
of 4 from the rolling mills to Pascagoula. Once 
ncoms it has been fabricated into the nate 
e and ever, it will be ready to range the 


We, ue liners, which will be among the 
most modern and most luxurious ships ever 
puilt, will replace three older vessels being 
mired by the steamship line, with a speed 
in excess of 23 knots, they will clip 7 days 
rom the round-trip —-" time between 
d South America. 

ge will have an overall length of 
more than 600 feet. Each will have luxuri- 
ous accommodations for 553 passengers, plus 
a cargo capacity of 6,000 tons. 

passenger and crew accommodations will 
be air conditioned throughout. With all 
main structural work of steel, and decora- 
tive paneling of nonflammable material, 
poth ships will be virtually fireproof. 
Interior decoration for the vessels was 
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JR. planned by Raymond Loewy, famous indus- 

trial designer. 
The vessels will raise to 19 the number of 

JES ships operated by Moore-McCormack which 
were built by Ingalls at Pascagoula, princi- 
pally of Alabama steel. 
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cean Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 

ast, MEucave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 

ds is orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Times-Leader of Wilkes-Barre, 

t by ee for Tuesday, May 28, 1957: 


SPEAKING OF TEEN-AGERS 

So many derogatory references have been 
made about teen-agers in print that there 
is danger of giving a wrong impression to 
he public, 

With this in mind, we call attention again 
o the fact that not all’ the news about 
dolescents, by any means, is bad. Take, for 
mple, a ga that is to be held at 















am ox Hill Country Club tonight by the Stu- 
tent Program Council of the Catholic Youth 

ap nter of Wilkes-Barre. 

n of The council consists of 100 representatives 

the public amd parochial high schools. In 
narp contrast to the teen-agers who are 

i haking the front pages and other pages in 
he daily newspapers as well with their es- 

sdf fapades, these youngsters attract relatively 


ittle attention, yet they are engaging in 
holesome activities that augur well for 
heir future as citizens. 

The point is that the activities of normal 
oys and girls like members of this student 
ouncil do not make spectacular reading 
th the result the public may overlook the 
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fact they represent the vast majority and are 
typical of modern youth. The undesirabies 
are a small minority. 

It is a privilege to call attention to a 
group that provides such a refreshing con- 
trast to the widely publicized delinquents. 





The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


~ OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pleasure that I bring to the 
attention of this distinguished House 
five letters received from residents of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon, 
which I have the privilege to represent. 

These letters come from the principal 
of Washington School in Grants Pass, 
Oreg., and four of her students in the 
fourth grade. They concern the re- 
corded version of The Pledge of Alle- 
giance. They indicate solidly that this 
recording has brought pleasure and more 
important, I believe, that it has given 
them a better understanding and love of 
our pledge. I think my distinguished 
and honored colleague, Louis C. Rasavt, 
of Michigan, deserves much credit for 
initiating this fine project. 

I wish it were possible to share with 
you each of the letters from the stu- 
dents. They are carefully and neatly 
composed and written and bring much 
credit to their instructor. Additionally, 
I believe they are samples of the reac- 
tion people of our Nation had when they 
heard for the first time this new version 
of the pledge as set to music. 

Certainly sincere thanks go to song- 
writer Irving Ceasar, the members of 
the American Soeiety of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, the United 
States Air Force Band, the United 
States Marine Band and all others who 
joined forces in this inspiring work. 

The letters follow. All were dated 
May 13, 1957: 

Musica PLepce Is Praisep 

Dear Mr. Porter: Our primary children 
and teachers are thoroughly enjoying the 
Pledge by the Singing Sergeants. It is very 
satisfying to teach patriotism and ideals to 
young children because they are truly im- 
pressed and have such wonderful ideas of 
their own. 





The beautiful record has proved a real, 


climax to our year’s “most important proj- 
ect,” good citizenship. 
Thank you for sending it. 
Sincerely, 
Miss EDYTHE ANDREWS, 
Principal and Teacher. 


Dear Mr. Porter: Our school has been 
waiting for this opportunity to get such a 
good record as you sent us. The record you 
sent was one of the best records I have 
heard. When I hear a record like the one 
you sent I think of the brave men out on 
the battlefields fighting for our country. I 
think of the men that died on the battile- 
field for our country. Many like Washing- 
ton helped save our country. We have been 
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studying about famous people and have been 
enjoying studying about them too. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bossy RAMBOLL, 4A. 





DEAR Mr. PorTER: We are studying how to 
be good citizens in our geography and Weekly 
Reader. In our geography (Your People and 
Mine) we are reading a unit on great Ameri- 
cans. We joined Junior Red Cross after we 
studied about Clara Barton and her wonder- 
ful work. 

Thank you for the nice record of the 
Pledge. We all enjoyed it very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lori VANNICE, 4A. 





Dear Mr. Porter: Thank you for the rec- 
ord. It was very pretty. We have a good 
citizen quiz named Check-a-vways. 

When our teacher plays that record it 
makes me think of “‘The Big Picture” (it is 
a television program), and a show named 
“Battle Cry.” 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST Morrit, 4A. 





Dear Mr. PorTEeR: We are studying how to 
be a good citizen in school. We have little 
folders called Checkaways, which is all about 
citizenship. We are the seniors of Wash- 
ington School so we have to set a good ex- 
ample for the younger folksy 

I like The Pledge sung by the Singing Ser- 
geants and accompanied by the United States 
Air Force Band. Patriotic songs are one of 
my favorite kinds of songs. I think every- 
body should enjoy patriotic music. 

I will be leaving Washington this year, 
and I am very sad, for as being my first 
year at Washington I like it very much. 

Sincerely, 
AniTa GrRovEs, 4A. 





To Protect the Funds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 28, 1957: 

To PROTECT THE FUNDS 

Congress should give a high priority to the 
proposed legislation for protection of worker 
welfare and pension funds. Disclosures be- 
fore the MCCLELLAN committee of the misuse 
and abuses practiced in the Teamsters Union 


-have made it sufficiently clear that some- 


thing more than self-regulation of these 
large trust funds is essential. Not only is the 
interest of the union members—potential 
beneficiaries—involved. In the case of the 
Teamsters, for example, there was evidence 
that union officials had employed money 
from. the funds in efforts to promote vice 
and control local politics and law enforce- 
ment—reprehensible activities bearing di- 
rectly upon the public interest. 

Legislation now recommended by the ad- 
ministration would offer protection against 
these abuses through the following require- 
ments: Annual audits and registration with 
the Labor Department. Publication by the 
Department of financial statements on the 
funds. Establishment of penalties for em- 
bezzlement or tampering with fund records. 
Both the administration proposal, submitted 
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to the Congress by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and a comparable bill sponsored by 
Senator Doveras, Illinois Democrat, would 
apply the regulations to management-oper- 
ated funds as well as those controlled only 
by the labor unions. In several respects the 
new legislative proposals are stiffer than 
those submitted by the administration to 
the last Congress—admittedly reflecting re< 
action to the McClellan committee findings. 

Mr. Mitchell has made it clear that there 
is no objective of securing “punitive legis- 
lation aimed at undermining or weakening 
the general body of organized labor.” It is 
equally clear that the proposed regulations 
would not hamper or harmfully restrict the 
administration of the many funds already 
managed with integrity and effectiveness. It 
would, however, be a great disservice to 
labor-management relations at large to leave 
uncontrolled the obvious temptation for cor- 
rupt use and dissipation of these large 
funds. Congress has both the opportunity 
and the responsibility now to take construc- 
tive action. 


George, who had vanished in the confusion 
of their escape last November, was alive and 
well in Switzerland, with reasonable expecta- 
tions of coming soon to the United States. 

Perhaps the Bans were luckier than most— 
harder working, more adjustable. But a look 
at the Hungarian refugee picture as a whole 
would indicate that the Bans’ success story 
was typical of the great majority of the 
uprooted thousands who have poured by ship 
and plane into the country where liberty 
holds “the lamp beside the golden door.” 

Inevitably, after the first emotional wave 
of sympathy that caused the United States 
to open its doors for the Hungarian refugees, 
there was an adverse reaction. Perhaps the 
commonest charge against the refugees was 
that they-included a large number of Com- 
munists who had taken advantage of Uncle 
Sam’s good nature to slip in among the 
legitimate freedom fighters. On this score, 
the Immigration and Nationalization Serv- 
ice last week produced a figure to clear 
the air. 

THE FACTS 

Of the 31,983 admitted, as of latest count, 
exactly five have been involuntarily re- 
turned to Europe for security reasons, that 
is, Communist “taint.” 

Another 27 have been involuntarily re- 
turned for various technical reasons, mostly 
for giving false or inaccurate information on 
their original applications (such as misstate- 
ments as to marital status). Among those 
sent back involuntarily, seven were children. 

In addition, 101 refugees have gone back 
voluntarily, mostly to Hungary, some to Aus- 
tria, for such reasons as homesickness or 
because they thought they couldn’t cope 
with American life. 

As for the question of how the refugees 
have been faring materially, that is some- 
thing for which there are, so far, no overall 
statistics. They are scattered through all of 
the 48 States (and one is in Alaska) and their 
well-being is left up to the hundreds of local 
welfare groups who sponsored them. How- 
ever, the United States Employment Service 
estimates that 85 to 90 percent of the em- 
ployables have found jobs by now. 


TYPICAL FAMILY 


Probably as good a way as any to see what 
has happened to most of the refugees is to 
trace the story of theeBan family. 

Lazos Ban, or Louis, as he prefers to be 
called now, was &@ foreman in an electrical- 
heating-equipment plant in the small city 
of Papa, 80 miles west of Budapest. It was 
a good job and well paid—better paid, on 
paper, than the job he has now. But the 
buying power of his pay was pitiably low; it 
took a week’s wages to buy a shirt. Erzse- 
beth (or Elizabeth) Ban helped out with 
earnings as a seamstress. 

When the uprising started last October, 
Ban, now 35, was a member of the trade- 
union council in Papa and was one of those 
who voted to go on strike. This alone would 





Hungarians in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, many 
of the values in the resettlement of 
Hungarian refugee families in a partic- 
ular American locale, for instance, Read- 
ing, Pa., are recounted in a recent article 
in Newsweek magazine. The article ex- 
plains as well the role of a private organ- 
ization, the Lutheran Refugee Service, in 
furthering this humanitarian work. 

To judge the effectiveness of our na- 
tional program for refugees we need spe- 
cial reports of this nature. I commend a 
reading of the article to fellow Members 
in Congress, and I ask at this time unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed ‘in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HUNGARIANS IN AMERICA—THE FORTUNE OF A 
FAMILY 

(Camp Kilmer went back into mothballs 
last week, 6 months after the first Hungarian 
refugees arrived at the New Jersey barracks. 
A limited number is still coming in, but mass 
arrivals have ended. (In Austria, where 35,- 
000 refugees are marking time, some 2,400 
staged a 4-day hunger strike in protest 
against the curtailment of the United States 
program.) How are those already here mak- 
ing out? Have they found jobs, homes, 
friends? How many were tainted with com- 
munism? In this special report, Newsweek 
Associate Editor Jack Iams answers these 
questions and follows the fortunes of a typi- 
cal refugee family.) 

For the family of Lazos Ban, an electrician dom fighters, Louis Ban and George knew 
who took an active part in the Hungarian y that their only chance to avoid deportation, 
uprising, the American dream was a roseate 
reality last week. The four of them—Ban, 
his wife, his stepson, Andy, and his nephew, 
Bill—were living in a comfortable apartment 
in Reading, Pa. They all had jobs, bringing 
in a total of $180 a week, not counting over- 
time. They had-a shiny, new television set, 
two-thirds paid for. To top off their good was 
fortune, they had just had word that Erzse- 
beth Ban's other son (by a former marriage), 
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r family 
and chose them as the first to be resettled 
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in his predominantly Pennsylvania-Dutg, 
area. be 
STARTING ANEW 

After spending a couple of rather crampeg 
weeks in a trailer, the Bans moved int, 
reasonably spacious four-room apartment a 
the second floor of a red brick house op 
street that is mostly of red brick hous. 
close to the business center of Readin 
Their rent is $55 a month. Purniture—noty. 
ing fancy, but serviceable—was provide for 
them by well-wishers in Mr. Sathmary’s oo). 
gregation, and the Bans were particularly 
moved to find a closet full of good secong. 
hand clothing. 

Today they have new furniture which they 
are buying on time themselves, and above 
all, they have the television set, a $229 mode 
in the living room. The whole family , 
crazy about television—favorite program. 
The Lone Ranger—and they watch it fo 
hours on most evenings. They are 2 litt. 
sheepish about the amount of time they 
spend viewing, but they justify it on the 
ground that it helps their English. 

LANGUAGE BARRIER 


Their English needs all the help it can get, 
Although all of them attend language classes 
two evening a week, they still have greg 
difficulty in exchanging more than the sim. 
plest ideas. They manage things like shop. 
ping and bus rides, but their social relations 
are limited almost entirely to the forty-odq 
fellow refugees who have settled in Reading 
or to the few Hungarians who already lived 
there. 

The language barrier has made itself felt 
in their jobs, too, but all things considered, 
they are doing remarkably well. Within a 
week of his arrival in Reading, Louis Ban 
had obtained work as a maintenance me. 
ehanic in the Marco Industries plant at Wo- 
melsdorf, about 15 miles west of Reading, a 
factory that makes small motors and employs 
about 700 people. ._He has proved to be an 
excellent mechanic and is well liked by his 
fellow workers. But his supervisor, master 
mechanic Anton Dahm, admits regretfully 
that “we have trouble getting ideas through 
to him.” This is in spite of the fact thats 
number of the employees speak German 
which Ban understands. Ban went to work 
there at $1.65 an hour and has since had 
two small raises, bringing his present pay to 
$1.82 an hour for a 40-hour week. 

LOVE AND GRATITUDE 


Elizabeth Ban also found work soon after 
their arrival, as a seamstress:in a bright and 
distinctly chic little establishment called 
the Bride Shop in Pottstown, 16 miles south- 
east of Reading. She is paid a dollar an hour, 
and she has been offered a similar 
position at higher pay, she is happy working 
there and feels a debt of gratitude to the 
shop’s proprietor, a rather dashing young 
woman named Lenny Holland-Moritz. Mis 
Holland-Moritz is equally happy with Mr. 


‘Ban and feels that she is making progress in 


English except for overuse of the wor 
“okay.” 

Andy, too, was quick in getting his jobs 
a bus boy at Howard Johnson's, one of that 
ehain’s restaurants on the Pennsylvanla 
Turnpike, about 10 miles south of Reading 
He gives every impression of enjoying the 
work and he goes about it with great elal. 
Everybody likes him, says assistant manégt? 
Joan Lutz, and he is a good and willing 
worker. The pay is 85 cents an hour. 
- Bill was the slowest to find work, but 
recently, on the strength of Andy's showin, 
he, too, was taken on at Howard Johnsons 
at the same pay. 
. That is the way the Ban family shapes 
today. They are almost embarrassing! 
grateful to the United States for all that has 
been done for them—they love America Wit 
a passion that few native-born citizens ev 
get around to expressing. Last month tht] 
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concrete form, Unofficially, they undertook 
to sponsor another Hungarian family—a 
young couple and 2-year-old child—whom 
they took into their own apartment and sup- 
rted for 4 weeks until they were able to 
stand on their own feet. That, the Bans 
feel, is the American way of doing things. 





Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pefnsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the very 
excellent talk made May 24, 1957, by 
A. J. Hayes, president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, AFL-CIO, at the 
luncheon meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped: 

Remarks BY A. J. Hayes, Present, INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AT 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED, HOTEL WASHINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1957 
I appear here today as a sort of double 

paradox, I am a member of the President's 

Committee, but I am representing the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 

dustrial Organizations. I am substituting 
for President Meany, of the AFL-CIO, but the 
opinions I will express are my own. I take 
comfort in the fact that there is no area of 
disagreement between organized labor and 
the President’s Committee in this worthwhile 
field of endeavor. And I am sure that when 

I air my own views on the subject I speak 

in substance for all labor. 

It is 10 years since this Committee was 
established by the President of the United 
States, 8 years since his action was confirmed 
by Congress through legislation. In the 
decade of its existence, the Committee has, I 
believe, done a remarkahile job in bringing 
the problems, the rights, and the abilities 
of our handicapped fellow Americans out 
from the dark corners of our civilization, to 
which they had been relegated by a sort of 
Victorian thinking, into the consciousness of 
the people of the United States. 

Largely as a result of this public concern 
with the problems of our handicapped citi- 
zens and public appreciation of the contri- 
butions they can make to our expanding 
economy, the ‘Secretary of Labor of the 
United States was able to state in his an- 
nual report for the fiscal year 1956, that in 
the 12-month period covered by the report 
more than 290,000 handicapped workers were 
placed in jobs by the public employment 
service. In addition, some 66,300 such han- 
dicapped persons were restored to productive 
employment through State-Federal rehabili- 
tation The number of handi- 
capped Placed represents the largest 
number for amy peacetime year and the 
number of persons rehabili- 
tated is also a record. 

This record, I believe, is a tribute to the 
vision and determination of the members of 
the President’s'Committee and of the per- 
manent staff which has conscientiously and 
ably given continuity to their program. It 
is a special tribute, I think, to the inspired 
leadership of Admiral McIntire and General 
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had a chance to put their gratitude into 


Maas, and I feel sure that the inspiration 
and devotion which has brought the com- 
mittee and its worthy cause so far in its 
first decade of existence will continue to 
guide it in the future. 

It is proper that the committee take pride 
in the job it has done in arousing the con- 
science of America in regard to the problem 
of the handicapped and in developing wide- 
spread appreciation for the contributions 
which they can make to the future of our 
Nation. But that is only a beginning. An 
aroused conscience and a willingness to help 
are not enough to do the job. And the_un- 
Pleasant fact is this: That the mechanics 
for restoring the handicapped to productive 
capacity and for fitting them into industry 
have not kept pace with the promotional 
work of this committee. If the committee’s 
work is to be as valuable in the future as 
it has been in the past, the committee must, 
it seems to me, turn its attention more and 
more to the job of seeing that the me- 
chanics of medical restoration, vocational 
training and , actual placement are im- 
proved to the point where the job we say 
must be done will, in fact, be done. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the weak~- 
nesses of our present rehabilitation and job- 
placement systems. First of all we do not 
really know the extent of the job before us. 
We have no census or inventory of physically 
handicapped persons in the United States. 
The National Health Survey now being con- 
ducted by the Census Bureau at the request 
of the Public Health Service, should help 
eliminate this deficiency. When it is finished, 
we shall have an accurate idea of the job 
which faces us. 

In our goal to place the handicapped in 
jobs, we are still not being fair with prospec- 
tive employers in most cases. We produce 
records proving that the handicapped are 
able, loyal, preductive, and safe workers. 
But in the vast majority of our States, we 
leave employers of handicapped workers open 
to unfair liability in case of injuries to the 
handicapped. It is.true that 43 of our 48 
State workmen’s compensation laws have 
‘provisions for some sort of second injury 
fund. As you know, the purpose of a second- 
injury fund is to limit the liability of an em- 
ployer of a handicapped worker to the extent 
of injury resulting from an accident or iil- 
ness incurred in the employer’s employ. But 
the real fact is that fewer than a dozen States 
have second-injury funds of the type which 
really accomplish their objective. The rest 
of them leave employers wide open to ex- 
tensive and unfair liability for subsequent 
injuries to handicapped persons. The result, 
of course, is to deny handicapped job appli- 
cants a fair opportunity of finding employ- 
ment. 

Inadequate second-injury fund provisions 
in the vast majority of our States constitutes 
only one of the many shortcomings of our 
workmen’s compensation picture. Workers 
handicapped as a result of job injuries or 
occupational illnesses in many of our States 
are still denied the basic opportunity of phys- 
ical restoration, by inadequate weekly com- 
pensation benefits and, even more seriously, 
by unrealistically low limits on the amount 
of medical care which they are entitled to 
receive under their State laws. In fact, the 
variations among our State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the total inadequacy of 
compensation and medical benefits under 
many of them, raises a serious question as 
to whether or not we can afford to continue 
under our traditional system of workmen’s 
compensation in the United States, or 
whether we must seek out a new system 
geared to the needs and requirements of in- 
jured workers in the mid-20th century. 

In addition to these weaknesses in our 
State workmen’s compensation laws, very 
few of them pay any attention to the basic 
need for rehabilitation of injured workers 
with a permanent disability. By and large, 
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the framers and administrators of our State 
workmen’s compensation systems are con- 
tent to plod along with the concepts of 
workmen’s compensation which prevailed 
40 years ago when this type of legislation 
was first introduced on the American scene; 
and this, in spite of the fact that one of the 
purported purposes of workmen's compen- 
sation is to restore the injured employee to 
an employable status. 

Perhaps we should not be too severe in 
our criticism of our workmen’s compensa- 
tion system and of those who are responsible 
for its status and its administration, in view 
of the fact that we as a people have paid 
precious little attention to the over-all job 
of -rehabilitating the handicapped and fit- 
ting them for profitable employment. There 
are only about 30 true rehabilitation centers 
in the United States today, and all of them 
have developed over the past 10 years: In 
addition,. figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
that we are dangerously short of the skills 
needed for the physical and vocational re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons. These 
are some of the serious bottlenecks we face 
in the essential job of implementing our 
good intentions to do right by our army of 
handicapped persons. 

In its statement this year the the Com- 
mittee of Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation noted that in 1955 only 4 
institutions in the United States were offer- 
ing specific training in the field of rehabili- 
tation counseling, and that these institu- 
tions graduated only 25 persons. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation expects that by 
1958, 510 persons will be taking training in 
rehabilitation counseling under grants pro- 
vided by that office and that an equal num- 
ber will be taking similar training without 
direct Federal aid. This is a hopeful situa- 
tion, but it does reveal a serious backlog in 
a skill essential to the complete rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. 

Another serious bottleneck lies in a 
serious shortage of qualified specialists in 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. In its 
report to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation noted that there are 500 vacant 
positions requiring qualified specialists in 
these fields of medicine, and that only 48 
percent of existing residences in this field 
are currently filled in contrast to 80 percent 
in medical specialties generally. The ex- 
pected increase in the number of physicians 
taking training in the field is a step in the 
right direction, but it will supply only a 
fraction of the number of specialists needed 
to serve the requirements of a complete 
rehabilitation program. 

In sum, while we have been raising the 
hopes. of the physically handicapped by 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems and a new appreciation of their capa- 
bilities, and while we have been conditioning 
employers to look upon the physically handi- 
capped job seeker in a new light, we have 
not been developing programs geared to the 
expectations of the handicapped or the needs 
of employers. If this committee is to con- 
tinue as a vital force for progress in the 
employment: of the physically handicapped, 
its members must, it seems to me, individ- 
ually and collectively set about the task of 
modernizing our antiquated system of work- 
men’s compensation and of cooperating with 
organizations in the fields of medical and 
vocational rehabilitation to obtain the funds 
and the personnel which they so sorely need 
to fit handicapped persons for employment. 

As members of this committee we know, 
and I believe that more and more of the 
leaders of business and industry are com- 
ing to realize, that the job of rehabilitation 
is a practical and a profitable one. The re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped 
is a humanitarian work, to be sure. And 
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even if there were no direct return to the 
Nation in a financial sense, we would have 
the obligation of giving the physically handi- 
capped every opportunity to restore them- 
selves to a position of independent and use- 
ful citizens. And this obligation would not 
be one merely to the persons directly con- 
cerned, but to our stated belief in the dig- 
nity of man and the opportunity of every 
individual to achieve for himself the kind 
of life to which he aspires and for which he 
is capable. 

The inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, which the founders 
of this Nation set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, are not conditioned by 
race, color, creed, economic condition of 
birth, or by physical handicap. And to fail 
to provide the physically handicapped with 
every possible opportunity to achieve digni- 
ty, independence, and profitable employment, 
is to deny in part the high principles upon 
which our Nation was founded. This is 
why organized labor in America is whole- 
heartedly behind every program designed to 
assist and enocrauge the physically handi- 
capped. It is true, of course, that the vast 
majority of the physically handicapped fall 
within the ranks of wage earners or potential 
wage earners—those represented by the or- 
ganized labor movement. But, in our minds, 
the problem is not merely one of enlightened 
self-interest. It is a question of achieving 
freedom and justice for the individual. And 
that is the basic purpose of labor in all of 
its endeavors. 

It is fortunate that what is right morally 
is also profitable financially, in this as in 
other worthy fields of endeavor. Has it ever 
occurred to you how frequently this has 
been proved true? 

There was a time in the history of our 
country when the fforts of unions and 
other groups in behalf of a system of uni- 
versa] public education were denounced as 
threatening the very foundations of our 
social and economic structures. Yet, today, 
all of us appreciate the fact that an educated 
and informed citizenry is the very founda- 
tion of free and democratic government. 
There was a time when labor’s demands for 
higher wages and increased leisure-time 
were denounced as threatening the pros- 
perity of other segments of the economy, 
and even such a rugged individualist as 
Henry Ford was condemned by many of his 
fellow industrialists for his $5 a day pay 
scale and later for his 8-hour-a-day work 
schedule. Yet we know today that a high 
level of wages and ample leisure time are 
necessary to maintain and expand the mass 
purchasing power which makes possible our 
country’s vaunted mass production. There 
was a time, too, when the apostles of in- 
dustrial safety were looked upon as soft- 
headed “do-gooders.” And yet, today, every 
efficient and responsible management knows 
that “safety is good business.” 

So it is, also, in the field of rehabilitation. 
And the money spent in fitting the handi- 
capped for employment is more than repaid 
by their contributions to our economy and 
their increased ability to share the expenses 
of operating the Government whose assist- 
ance helped them to independence and em- 


to a mid-West conference of the Harvard 
Business School that “last year, largely be- 
cause of modest budget increases in this 
(vocational rehabilitation) program, the 
number of persons rehabilitated was in- 
creased to 66,000—a new record. Before they 
received these services, these people had an- 
nual earnings of about $17 million. After 
rehabilitation, their earnings were increased 
to about $127 million per year. So the 
creased income taxes alone will pay for 
cost of rehabilitation within a few 
Furthermore, about 13,000 of these 
were receiving public assistance before 
were rehabilitated. The cost of contin 


files 
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public assistance for them would have been 
far greater than the cost of rehabilitation.” 

When the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped was 
first established 10 years ago it had little to 
go on except the general knowl that 
many, many thousands of our citizens were 
being denied an opportunity for free and 
profitable lives because of their physical 
handicaps, and the moral sense that this 
situation was unfair, unjust, and undemo- 
cratic. By devotion to the cause and by the 
inspiration of its leadership, the President’s 
Committee has brought about a revolution 
in the thinking of Americans in all walks of 
life in their attitude toward the physically 
handicapped. Because of the heightened in- 
terest it has brought about in the specific 
problems of rehabilitating the handicapped 
both physically and economically, we are 
beginning to obtain a clear picture of specifi- 
cally what wé must do and where we must 
do it to translate worthy desires into practical 
programs of action. 

We know the tragic deficiencies in our 
present system of State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. We know the shortages in per- 
sonnel essential to the task of rehabilitating 
the physically handicapped. Let us continue 
the committee’s work of inspiration and 
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The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Wilkes. 
Barre and Pittston, as well as churches and 
schools, preserve the traditions, so dear t, 
men and women with [rish blood in their 
veins. Americans of Irish extraction locally 
may not be so numerous as their New Yor; 
and Boston counterparts, but they yield to 
neither metropolis in thefr affection for the 
land of their forefathers. 





In the Pillory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


-Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding the text of an editorial entitled 
“In the Pillory” from the March 14 issue 
of New Times, an English-language pub- 


guidance, by all means. But let us realize,—lication emanating from Moscow. Need- 


too, that this wofk must be supplemented by 
increasing aid to those concerned with the 
specific problems of rendering service to the 
handicapped in their desires to obtain the 
full benefits of a society in which all men 
are free and in which each has full oppor- 
tunity to develop himself to the limit which 
his abilities and talents will permit. 





Ambassador of Ireland Visits 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OFr PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of Monday, May 27, 1957, comment- 
ing on the visit to Wilkes-Barre of His 
Excellency John Joseph Hearne, Am- 
bassador of Ireland to the United States, 
who gave the commencement address 
earlier this week at the graduation exer- 
cises of College Misericordia, which is 
located at Dallas, Pa., near Wilkes- 
Barre: 

It is a privilege today to welcome to 
Wilkes-Barre the Ambassador of Ireland to 
the United States, John Joseph Hearne, who 
is to be the speaker at the commencement of 
College Misericordia t. He is a fa- 
miliar figure in the Nation’s Capital where 
he has been stationed since 1950 and he is 
no stranger to Greater Wilkes-Barre, having 
been the city’s guest in 1954. 

Ireland has been described frequently as 
@ land of poets and scholars. Ambassador 
Hearne easily qualifies for inclusion in the 
latter category. A lawyer, lecturer and edu- 
cator,.as well as a diplomat and public offi- 
cial, he has had an impressive career. 

Here he will be in friendly hands, for Irish 

ts settled in this area in colonial 
days and their descendants, as well as later 
arrivals, constitute an important segment 
of the population. 


-~ 


less to say, I feel extremely honored at 
the uncomplimentary references to me 
in the Soviet-controlled press and hope 
that I shall continue to merit such “flat- 
tering” attention. 
The editorial follows: 
IN THE PILLORY 


Amid all the events of recent weeks, the 
publication, has an Appendix to the United 
States CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, of what is 
Known as the Kersten memorandum, has 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The name of Kersten is notorious. When 
sitting in the House of Representatives in 
1951, this arrant reactionary authored the 
scandalous Mutual Security Act amendment 
providing for the appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion annually for subversive activities against 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies. 

Under this provision alone, the United 
States Congress has since allocated $600 mil- 
lion for these purposes. 

Kersten was not returned to the present 
Congress, but he has not languished in 
obscurity. From June 1955 to February 1956 
he served, by his Own account, as “White 
House consultant on psychological warfare.” 
And he has his followers in Congress too. 
Congressman BenTLEy has put his new 
memorandum into the official congressional 
annuals, being of the opinion that “presenta- 
tion of his views is both timely and useful.” 

In this memorandum Kersten, that tire- 
less anti-Sovieteer, again urges forming mili- 
tary units of fugitive recreants from the 
Socialist countries to operate against the 
U. S. S. R. and the people’s democracies “in 
affiliation with United States Ground Forces”. 
He proposes developing air and naval units 
recruited paid traitors and assassins. 
The nuclei of such units, he says, are already 
based at Kaiserslautern in Western Germany. 

In a sense one can agree with Congress- 
man BENTLEY that publication of Kersten’s 
plan has been timely and useful. Timely, 
because it has come on the heels of the 
U. N. discussion of America’s interference 
in the internal affairs of the people’s democ- 
racies and its subversive activities against 
these countries. Useful, because it gives 
everyone a chance to see how much stock 
can be taken in the assurances of Messrs. 
KNOWLAND and Lodge that the United States 
is not in any such activities and 
has not intention of being. 

In an effort to sidetrack attention from 
the disgraceful doings of American sub- 
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, Lodge threatened to bring 

versie, SSI Gites wwuld, ine anid, 
answering expos . 
“make your hair stand on end.” But he 
failed to stir a hair on anybody’s head. The 
exposures which the United States delegate 
announced with such a flourish proved to be 
nothing but @ repetition of the oft-repeated 
and long-sinee-nailed lies about the mach- 
inations of world communism. 

Lodge that his charges would all 
be within the bounds of demonstrable truth. 
All he sueceeded in demonstrating was that 
there was nothing to demonstrate; for the 
soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries adhere strictly’ in all they do to the 
principles of noninterference in other na- 
tions’ affairs and peaceful coexistence. 

On the other hand, the delegates of the 
U.S. S. B., Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Al- 
pania brought before the organization facts 
convicting the United States rulers of gross 
interference in these countries’ internal af- 
fairs, and widespread subversion against 
them. These irrefutable facts have put the 
imperialists in the pillory. They conclusive- 
ly prove that spying, sabotage, seditious 
propaganda have been raised by Washing- 
ton to the level of official policy and that 
this is one of the reasons for the worsening 
of the international situation. 

There is no form of subversive activity 
that the United States has not employed in 
these past years against the countries of the 
socialist camp. The counterrevolutionary 
putsch in Hungary is the latest, but by no 
means the only, proof of it. 

Not content with encircling the social- 
ist countries with bases of attack, the im- 
perialist politicians have been smuggling 
spies.and saboteurs into them, sending over 
balloons with leaflets inciting to sabotage 
and wrecking, forming armed gangs of re- 
actionary riffraff. The elementary standards 
of international conduct, the most ele- 
mentary decencies in relations between na- 
tions have heen outraged. 

It is 10 years im this year of 1957 since the 
adoption by the U.N. General Assembly of 
the resolution condemning all forms of 
propaganda which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat to 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
gression. For America’s politicians they have 
been years of deliberate and systematic vio- 
lation of the United Nations will. 

It is during these 10 years that the Voice 
of America and Free Europe networks have 
launched their poisonous subversive propa- 
ganda. It is during these 10 years that 
American leaders have taking to aping soap- 
box orators and addressing inflammatory 
messages to other peoples on every occasion 
or none, , 

A characteristic instance of this was cited 
in the U. N, by the Rumanian delegate. 
Every year on May 10, the anniversary of the 
Hohenzollerns’ accession to the throne, the 
State Department of the United States of 
America—“the great transatlantic Repub- 
lic’—issues a statement declaring that this 
day should remain Rumania’s national holi- 
day. In coming forward as a champion of 
the Rumanian Hohenzollerns, whom the peo- 
ple have driven from the country, State Sec- 
retary Dulles seems bent on justifying the 
caustic observations of his great countryman 
Mark Twain, who said: 

“Unquestionably the person that can get 
lowest down in cringing before royalty and 
nobility, and can get most satisfaction out 
of crawling on his belly before them, is an 
American.. Not all Americans, but when an 
American does it he makes competition im- 
possible.” . } 


Dulles’ laughable appeals to the citizens of 
the Rumanian People’s Republic might not 
be worth if it were not that they 


reflect in miniature Washington’s broader 
designs, In proclaiming their doctrine of 
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the liberation of the people's democracies, 
the American imperialists are out to restore 
in this part of Europe the worst regimes of 
the past. 

What the objects are, the performers will 
be. Not for nothing do attempts to execute 
the liberation plans have to rely on the 
broken remnants of the routed exploiter 
classes, on reactionaries who have fied-the 
country, on all that dirty scum which the 
great revolutions of our century have washed 
up on the ‘hospitable shores of Western Eu- 
rope and North America. 

Needless to say, these plans are built on 
sand. But when the American radio talks 
of freedom and democracy, it is well to re- 
member them. 





A Farm Program on a Commodity-by- 
Commodity Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a significant meeting in Washington 
yesterday that is encouraging to all of 
us who are interested in the well-being of 
the farmers of the Nation. 

This meeting brought together repre- 
sentatives of a dozen national and re- 
gional farm organizations to explore the 
possibilities of all working together for 
a farm program, on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis, that would bring relief 
to our hard-pressed farm families and 
start agriculture on the road to a fair 
share in the Nation’s prosperity. 

In the last 4 years the house of agri- 
culture has been divided. Farm organi- 
zation has been alined against farm or- 
ganization, crop against crop, and region 
against region. I personally am con- 
vinced that this was deliberately done as 
part of a scheme to destroy the price- 
support program that served our farmers 
So well for 2 decades. 

Now it is encouraging, indeed, that a 
movement has been launched to restore 
the family spirit to the house of agri- 
culture, through a community of effort 
by persons and organizations speaking 
for the various commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as a part 
of my remarks a press release issued 
from the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, following yesterday’s meeting of 
the commodity groups. This matter 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—A preliminary 
meeting of 12 national and regional farm 
organizations representing producers of in- 
dividual commodities was held here Tuesday 
“to discuss a joint approach to the solution 
of agricultural problems on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis.” A further meeting was 
scheduled for August 6 to which other com- 
modity producer groups will be invited. 

The group appeared to be unanimous in the 
view (1) that there is a common denominator 
in the interests of the several commodity 
groups; (2) that there is lack of agreement 
among. the general farm organizations on 
farm policies; and (3) that commodity ap- 
proaches which have the support of other 
commodity groups can be most effective 
toward the solution of farm problems. 
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It was emphasized that there is need for 
cooperation between the commodity groups 
to further the interests of their members. No 
one program will fill the bill for all farm 
commodities for all time to come, the spokes- 
men added. 

Plans were reported being developed by 
poultry, livestock, wheat, and dairy groups 
under which producers would finance their 
own industrywide programs including farmer 
control over expanded production, research, 
advertising, and marketing development. 

Among subjects listed for future study 
were (1) whether efficiency is the answer to 
the overall farm problem; (2) the develop- 
ment of a meaningful parity formula; (3) the 
effect of United States foreign policies on 
domestic farm difficulties; and (4) the prob- 
lem of diverted acres as they affect individual 
commodities. 

“The role of the commodity organization is 
the most vital one among all national groups 
representing farmers,” stated E. M. Norton, 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. “It is one which cannot be pre- 
empted by an organization in which there 
inevitably are conflicts of interests among 
various commodity groups. Every commodity 
group can be helpful in solving the problems 
of other commodity groups, when they know 
what those problems are.” 

Those attending the session included: 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, executive 
vice president, American Soybean Associa- 
tion; Robert W. Scott, New River, N. C., presi- 
dent, United States Poultry and Egg Associa- 
tion; Chester C. Housh, Elkton, Va., executive 
committeeman, National Turkey Federation; 
George B. Blair, Lake Charles, La., general 
manager, American Rice Growers Coopera- 
tive Association; Alan T. Rains, Washington, 
D. C., executive vice president, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association; Joseph H. 
Shelly, Washington, D. C., executive secretary, 
Vegetable Growers Association of America; 
A. E. Mercker, Washington, D. C., executive 
director, National Potato Council; James B. 
Nanse, Alamo, Tenn., president, National 
Swine Growers Council; Robert J. Novins, 
Toms Rivers, N. J., general counsel, United 
States Poultry and Egg Association; Roy 
Hendrickson, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary, National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives; Hubert J. Hughes, Imperial, Nebr., 
K. Kendrick, Stratford, Tex., and George L. 
Reid, Jr., Washington, D. C., president, na- 
tional program chairman, and legislative 
representative, respectively, National Associa-~ 
tion of Wheat Growers; and E. M. Norton, 
Washington, D. C., secretary, National Milk 
Producers Federation. 





Helping Poland's Scholars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRrD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 28, 
1957, commenting on the grant of $475,- 
000 made by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to Polish universities and research in- 
stitutions: 

HELPING POLAND’s SCHOLARS 

From Copernicus to Madame Curie the 
contributions of Polish scientists and 
scholars to the fund of world knowledge and 
culture have been substantial, Over the 
past 18 years, however, Poland’s opportunity 
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to continue to make such contributions has 
been hampered, first by the human losses 
and physical destruction of World War II, 
then by the breaking of old ties which Polish 
scholars had maintained with the West. 
It is to both these problems that the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s grant of $475,000 
to Poland is addressed. Most of the money 
will be used to purchase equipment and 
materials needed by Polish universities and 
research institutions. The rest will finance 
renewed contacts between Polish scholars 
and their Western colleagues. If experience 
is any guide, these expenditures should prove 
well worth while in the years to come. 
Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
action, like the similar step by the Ford 
Foundation, gives evidence of the desire to 
reknit the ties of Polish-American friend- 
ship, ties which go back to the founding 
days of our Nation almost 200 years ago. 





School Aid Cut Should Be 100 Percent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Vernon 
(Tex.) Daily Record, dated May 26, 
1957, entitled “School Aid Cut Should Be 
100 Percent”: 

Scuoo.t Am Cur SHOULD Be 100 PERCENT 


As a means of making the undertaking 
more attractive, sponsors of legislation to 
provide Federal aid for school construction 
have lowered the amount to be spent during 
the first year of a 5-year program from $2 
billion to $1.5 billion. This is a concession 
to the advocates of economy in total Federal 
spending for the coming fiscal year. 

Whether the reduced size of the package 
will improve its chance of passage remains 
to be seen. Of some significance is the fact 
that the House Rules Committee has ordered 
the measure reported in a form which will 
permit amendments. Certain to be offered 
is an amendment which would prohibit al- 
location of any of the money to schools in 
States which still practice segregation in the 
schools. 

If this amendment should be adopted, 
which is not unlikely in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s. plea that it be rejected, it can be 
taken for granted that the school-aid pro- 
gram will not get through at this session 
of Congress. If its adopton can be pre- 
vented this year chance of finally defeating 
it should be good, because it is becoming 
apparent as time goes on that State and 
local authorities are taking care of the sit- 
uation. 

But rejection at this session would be 
important from another angle. If it could 
be known at af early date that there is 
to be no Federal money available for con- 
struction of local school buildings local effort 
would be stimulated. No doubt many com- 
munities and some States will delay con- 
struction as long as there is a chance that 
Uncle Sam will pick up the tab. 

The encouraging aspect of this struggle to 
keep the schools free from Federal con- 
trol is that debate has shown a steady 
\decline in measurable sentiment for the pro- 
gram. When the proposal was first endorsed 
by the Eisenhower administration, in spite 
of the President’s repeated assertions that 
support of the schools is and should re- 
main the responsibility of local units of 
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government. Its early approval was taken 
for granted. A rigged White House con- 
ference didn’t produce the ground swell 
of popular support which advocates of the 
plan had expeeted, and subsequent discus- 
sions has had the effect of exposing the 
phony character of the case for a program 
which means eventually handing over the 
control of public schools to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There is reason for encouragement over 
the reduction in this year’s appropriation 
by half a billion, but any amount is 100 
percent too much. 





North Dakota Has State Commission for 
Celebration of 100th Anniversary of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in 1958 
the Federal Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission will observe the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt, one of the truly great men of 
our times. “Teddy” was an early settler 
in North Dakota and built up his ranch 
at Medora in our State, and added much 
to the color and interest of the early days. 

Mr. Hal S. Davies, editor of the Minot 
Daily News and a member of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 
has sent me an editorial from his news- 
paper which under unanimous conserit 
I should like to have inserted in the 
REcorRD: 

T. R. AND CONSERVATION 

North Dakota’s action in creating a State 
commission to cooperate with the Federal 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
in observing the 100th anniversary in 1958 of 
the birth of that great. American, is a wel- 
come tribute to one of the State’s most fa- 
mous adopted sons. For Theodore Roosevelt, 
though born in New York City, made public 
acknowledgment of his enduring affection 
for the West and of his particular attach- 
ment to the North Dakota regions where he 
built up his physical strength as a young 
man just on the threshold of his extraordi- 
nary public career. 

We are confident that the citizens of North 
Dakota through their cities and towns, 
churches, schools, patriotic societies, and 
other civic organizations will want to take 
full part in the observance which will be 
launched this year on Sunday, October 27 
(on the concl of what would have been 
Teddy’s 99th year) by the religious forces of 
the community. 

At the same time, we venture to suggest 
that the national administration take fullest 
note of this centennial year, utilizing the oc- 
casion to particularly good purpose in a pro- 
gram to help strengthen the free 
world and, more particularly, the Western 
Hemispheric nations. 

It was in 1908 Theodore Roosevelt con- 
vened the first conference of State gover- 
nors, primarily for the purpose of consider- 


cepts and programs that were initiated un- 
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der the inspiration of Theodore Roosevye}t 
have yielded American people enormoys 
values in the preservation of their water, fo;. 
est, wildlife, and other national resources. 
There is a similar need and opportunity 
for coordinated action by the countries ¢; 
the Western Hemisphere. In our common 
struggle for an ever higher level of pros- 
perity and for our increased strength against 


pet 


* those who may have designs upon our secy. 


rity, all of us of the Western Hemisphere 
would do well to pool our knowledge oy 
the subject of our natural resources anq 
to consider jointly the policies to follow with 
regard to their -presefvation and wisest 
utilization. A squandering of these Goq- 
given resources, in the wastes of erosion, of 
reckless forest depletion, and of mistaken 
water and watershed policies will prove 
costly, not only for our national being but 
also for the well-being of all the people 
who live in the Western Hemisphere. 

Is this not a challenging opportunity for 
the United States to take the lead in the 
convening, during 1958, of representatives 
of all of the friendly nations of North ang 
South America for the mutual consideration 
of sound Western Hemispheric conservation 
policies? 

Such a conference would, in the nature of 
things, constitute a special tribute to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whose influence on America's 
conservation thinking was greater than that 
of any other President. 

At the same time, it will be more than 
a person! tribute. It will demonstrate that 
Washington is ready to provide international 
leadership of a high order toward the 
strengthening, without threat to any other 
power, of the resources of all the lands 
linked together in hemispheric friendship, 
that, in the long run, will determine our 
economic level, prosperity, and security. 





Memorial Day at the Cathedral of the 
: Pines, Rindge, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow I will have the honor 
of representing President Eisenhower at 
Memorial Day services at the Cathedral 
of the Pines in Rindge, N. H. It is a 
particular privilege for me to participate 
this year just weeks after the Congress 
has recognized the dedication of the altar 
of the Nation at the Cathedral of the 
Pines as a memorial to all the war dead 
of all of our wars. 

I am including herewith an Associated 
Press story which appeared in the May 
26 issue of the Boston Sunday Globe: 
New HAMPSHIRE CATHEDRAL OF PINES Has 

UNIQUE SERVICE 

Rinobce, N. H., May 25.—Unique among Me- 
morial Day services to be conducted Thurs- 
day will be those high on a pine-crowned 
New Hampshire hilltop before a stone struc- 
ture known as the altar of the Nation. 

Congress in a resolve this May voted rec- 
ognition to that altar—in the famed Cathe- 
dral of the Pines—as a memorial to all Amer- 
ica’s war dead.in all wars. 

Thus are commemorated, not only those 
who died in battles of land, sea, and air, but 
also the lives laid down by men and women 
in great war-service organizations such 4s 
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the Red Cross, and the sacrifices of war cor- 
respondents and entertainers, and others. 

Those who met death in war effort in 
jaboratory and shop, in shipyard and fac- 
tory, or on merchant ships attacked on lonely 


ig are remembered the sacrifices of the 
pioneering men and women who gave their 
lives from coast to coast to transmit to suc- 
ceeding generations the American heritage 
of freedom. 

Built into the altar are stones from every 
State, each with a story of its own. There 
are stones sent by distinguished war leaders, 
stones sent from the far corners of the world, 


from battlegrounds and airfields where young - 


Americans diéd, 
‘WREATH FROM PRESIDENT 


To this altar will come on Memorial Day— 
as on 4 successive Memiorial Days in the 
past—a wreath from the President of the 
United States. Likewise, for the third suc- 
cessive year, the Governor of each of the 
48 States and of Territories from the Virgin 
Island, to Hawaii and Guam, will add their 
tributes. 

As the roll is called, a white rose will be 
placed on the altar as the personal tribute 
of each Governor to the war dead and of his 
State or Territory. _ 

Memorials will come from the big national 
veterans’ organizations: American Legion and 
Auxiliary, AMVETS, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Jewish War Veterans, Marine Corps 
League, and from the Grand Army Auxiliary, 
the Sons of Union Veterans, the Fleet Re- 
serve Association, and other veterans groups. 

There will be tributes from such other 
patriotic and fraternal groups as the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Women’s 
Overseas League, American National Red 
Cross, Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, 
National YMCA, National Grange, 4-H Clubs 


of New England. 
PARENTS OF PILOT 

Memorials will be brought to the altar, 
also on be of the. 5 million members of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the 15 million members of the AFL-CIO. 

Robert Burnette, president of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribal Council of South Dakota, will 
add a new stone to the altar as spokesman 
for these “First Americans.” The service, 
beginning at 3 p. m., ends with the tradi- 
tional sounding of taps by a bugler. 

The Cathedral of the Pines was founded by 
the parents of a young American World 
War II pilot who.perished with his fellow 
crewmen in a B-17 Flying Fortress. He had 
hoped to build a home after the war near 
today’s site of the open-air cathedral. Even 
before the war his family had envisaged the 
spot as a perfect site for an outdoor chapel. 

The young lieutenant, Sanderson Sloane, 
had wanted to live where he could always 
see what he called “the most beautiful view 
God ever put together’—a sweep of forests 
and hills, valleys and lakes, spreading west- 
ward to the majesty of Mount Monadnock. 

His parents frequently came to this bit of 
America which he. loved, and when finally 
hope ended that their missing son would 
ever return, they were encouraged by clergy- 
men in founding here an outdoor place of 
worship—the Cathedral of the Pines. 

In 1946, when their project was well be- 
gun, it was “dedicated to the glory of God 
and in loving and grateful memory of San- 
derson Sloane, by his parents, Douglas and 
Sibyl Sanderson Sloane, as a place where all 
people may come and worship, each in his 
own way." 9 

CAME BY THE THOUSANDS 

Their fellow Americans have done just 
that. They have come by thousands, people 
of all races and faiths, Christians and non- 

. Each has worshiped God in his 
own manner—individually or in groups, or as 
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members of organizations, from early spring 
until chill of autumn. 

Gifts, too, have come to this outdoor place 
of worship, now perpetuated under the care 
of a continuing group of trustees. A simple 
stone pulpit has been added, a lectern, a 
chaplain’s altar, a baptismal font—and even 
a carefully shielded organ so that during 
services organ tones may blend with the 
endless hushing of the wind in the pines. 





Foreign Trade Is a Two-Way Street 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent observance of National Cotton Week 
found cotton men in the United States 
looking to the future, and any such as- 
sessment must include a good, hard look 
at the present and future export market 
for cotton. It is clear that we need to 
preserve and expand commercial mar- 
kets for cotton abroad. In other words, 
those markets now enjoyed by virtue of 
the Government surplus disposal pro- 
gram must be broadened and supplanted 
by commercial export markets in the 
days ahead. The future is certain to 
bring with it an increasing rise in pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, we must not ne- 
giect the advancement of sound two-way 
trade as a vital facet of our continuing 
search for lasting world peace. 


It is timely and salutary to note the 
recent publication of the Cotton Trade 
Journal’s 1957 International Yearbook. 
This annual issue, like the ones that pre- 
ceded it, contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about cotton and its worldwide sig- 
nificance. Publisher Francis G. Hick- 
man devotes individual sections of the 
Yearbook to more than 30 countries and 
traces the importance of cotton in each 
of these many areas of the world. 

As I am privileged to serve as chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, this publication is of special interest 
for me. One of the articles presents a 
well-rounded picture of Switzerland. 
This tiny country, with its population of 
approximately 5 million people—just 
about the same number that live in my 
home State of North Carolina—buys 
about. $40 million worth of American 
farm products annually and, though 
destitute of almost very natural advan- 
tage, meets her dilemma by exporting to 
other nations the products turned out 
by her highly developed technical skills. 

Data about Swiss imports of American 
farm products and their relationship to 
her exports of watches and other manu- 
factured goods are clearly explained. 
This article by Swiss political scientist, 
economist, and journalist, Emile Dé- 
léaval, indicated that the Swiss have an 
unfavorable balance of trade with the 
United States of one-half billion dollars 
and that Switzerland buys about $150 
million worth of American products each 
year, paying for them promy'tly in cash. 
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Referring to the adverse effects which 
have stemmed from the 50-percent in- 
crease in watch duties imposed by the 
United States ‘in 1954, Mr. Déléaval 
warned that the Swiss connot afford to 
widen the gap of their unfavorable trade 
balance with this country. Watch ex- 
ports, he explained, are of major im- 
portance to sustaining the Swiss econ- 
omy, financing 20 percent of their 
imports—including, of course, imports 
from the United States. 

The article emphasized the impor- 
tance of retaining and enlarging our 
commercial export markets and not 
posing threats to them by actions such 
as the watch tariff increase which, by 
resorting to protectionist methods, only 
served to disrupt our international trade 
relationships and injure our reputation 
as a champion of liberty in every form. 

I commend this issue of the Interna- 
tional Yearbook to my colleagues, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recorp the text of this ex- 
cellent article by Mr. Déléaval. 

The article follows: 

SwITzERLAND 


(By Emile Déléaval, political scientist, 
economist, and journalist) 


Each year tiny Switzerland buys thousands 
of bales of good American cotton. In fact, 
she purchases $40 million worth of American 
farm products annually, including tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. But little Switzerland 
and powerful America have much more in 
common than their mutual trade, important 
as it is. 

Politically, both peoples have the same 
love for freedom. Economically, they have 
the same devotion to work, the same skills 
and compelling desire to make their place 
through honest competition. Historically, 
both peoples have fought against tyranny; 
their struggles against oppression have 
helped shape our world today. And, as 
mentioned, they have been good trade part- 
ners for many years. 

However, more than a common heritage 
is required today for nations to live peace- 
ably with each other. If a more harmonious 
relationship is to be achieved between our 
countries, Switzerland’s peculiar individual- 
ity and fational character—so rarely under- 
stood—must be duly recognized. 

From every standpoint tiny Switzerland 
is unique. Destitute of almost every natural 
advantage, it is difficult to see at first glance 
how she can exist at all. 

Geographically, the country occupies the 
mountainous, semibarren heart of Europe. 
She has no access to the sea and is com- 
pletely surrounded by large and powerful 
neighbors. But despite these handicaps 
Switzerland enjoys robust and burgeoning 
trade relations with every continent. 

Topographically, Switzerland offers little 
to excite the envy of any other state. Her 
territory extends over an area of about 16,600 
square miles, of which only about 4,500 
square miles are productive. The Swiss have 
no coal, no metallic ore, no oil. In fact, 
they have no natural resources whatsoever, 
except hydroelectric power. Yet, Switzer- 
land is numbered among the world’s most 
important industrial nations. 

Ethnically, Switzerland lacks a common 
denominator. Within her borders are con- 
centrated many different cultures and re- 
ligious groups. Ordinarily, national unity 
is based upon a common racial, language, or 
cultural background. But in Switzeriand 
patriotic feeling stems from the diversity of 
the people. Seventy-two percent of the 
Swiss speak German, 21 percent French, 6 
percent Italian, and 1 percent Romansch. 
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Fifty-seven percent of the people are Protes- 
tants, 41 percent Catholic, and 2 percent are 
Jews or members of other religious groups. 

Politically, Switzerland had to devise new 
systems to meet its unique problem. Be- 
cause none of its ethnic groups would tol- 
erate dominance by any other, a decentral- 
ized government was essential. The feder- 
alist system which the Swiss adopted leaves 
the maximum of liberty to the citizen and 
to the canton in which he resides. It is 
the basis of Swiss democracy. 

Economically, Switzerland is hard pressed. 
Her only raw materials are the skills and en- 
terprising spirit of her people. Though in- 
tensely cultivated, the nation’s scattered 
patches of arable land cannot begin to feed 
a population of 5 millions. Nevertheless, her 
people enjoy one of the world’s highest liv- 
ing standards. 

When Switzerland was created, the found- 
ers of the Helvetic Confederation could set 
agajnst the multiple disadvantages of race 
and land only their love of liberty. Yet so 
strong was their thirst for independence that 
they decided to persevere, to establish a new 
sovereign state in the center of the Old 
World. Six and a half centuries later the 
facts show their audacious dream was not 
unrealistic. Switzerland is an oasis of peace. 
harmony, and well-being in a world torn by 
rivalries, wars, and poverty. 

But this “Swiss miracle” was not produced 
by magic. Switzerland is a creation of its 
own will. Its inhabitants have overcome 
the severest difficulties to achieve and pre- 
serve their national unity and independ- 
ence. Today Switzerland has no internal 
political difficulties, but, on the economic 
plane, Switzerland daily faces a challenge 
as grave as any in her past. 

Switzerland’s vital problem is how to 
house, feed, and clothe 5 million inhabitants 
in a country which must export to live and 
yet has almost no tangible assets to export. 
Switzerland meets this dilemma by export- 
ing her skill to other nations. 

This situation obviously imposes definite 
limitations. Forced to compete with na- 
tions having local sources of raw materials 
for their industries, the Swiss must con- 
centrate on quality rather than mass produc- 
tion. Additionally, geographical conditions 
are not favorable to the construction of vast 
industrial complexes necessary for mass pro- 
duction. 

The economy of Switzerland is derived 
from the same conditions that have shaped 
her political structure. In both cases, nat- 
ura?-conditions seem to be in conflict with 
extensive fréedom. The confederation must 
maintain close relationships with the out- 
side world in order to insure a sufficient sup- 
ply of raw materials and to sell its finished 
goods, repudiating interference and protec- 
tionism for reasons of survival, as well as 
from conviction. Today, Switzerland's tar- 
iff policy is one of the most liberal in the 
world. Tourists are’always surprised at the 
variety of consumer goods available here; 
merchandise from the United States, Ger- 
many, Australia, Japan, South America, 
Iran, and other countries scattered all over 
the globe. Switzerland can hardly ask other 
countries to welcome her own products with- 
out Showing some degree of reciprocity. 

In Switzerland it is not the government, 
but the wishes of consumers that dictates 
the selection of foreign imports. Manufac- 
turers fronr every country are on the lookout 
for buyers in Switzerland, competing with 
Swiss factories in the domestic market. If 
Swiss manufacturers can’t compete, they 
must turn to other activities. For-example, 
the Swiss had to give up making automo- 
biles because they couldn’t compete with 
the huge American, French, and German 
industries. Local conditions force them to 
adapt their potential to restricted indus- 
tries; watchmaking, textiles, metallurgy, 
chemicals, chocolate—products which, by 
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their nature are marketable only in the 40 
percent of the world where people can af- 
ford to buy these products, whereas other 
nations can sell their more basic products 
all over the world. 


TARIFF AFFECTS QUALITY 


It is therefore especially disappointing for 
the Swiss to see a country rich as the United 
States interfere with the law of supply and 
demand by imposing a heavy tariff on 
watches. This tariff has not affected imports 
quantitatively, only qualitatively. The rea- 
son for this is easily explained. The 50 per- 
cent tariff increase could hardly help but 
affect retail prices. Today, for the same 
dollar-price consumers are receiving watches 
of comparatively inferior quality than be- 
fore; the Swiss are selling more but lower 
quality watches in the United States. This 
has grave consequences for both parties. It 
makes the public pay to support domestic 
manufacturers, and, in the long run, will 
affect the high quality reputation of the 
Swiss watch. For Switzerland, the watch 
industry is a most important element in ex- 
port trade. Americans, with their vast re- 
sources, perhaps find it difficult to realize 
the importance in this industry. We shall 
attempt to explain this briefly. 

As we have stated, Switzerland has prac- 
tically no natural resources. Her industries 
work with imported raw material. In this 
respect, the watch industry is ideal in that 
it offers a maximum of employment, utilizing 
@ minimum of raw materials. Regardless of 
quality, the quantity of metal used in a 
watch remains the same; only the degree of 
craftsmanship changes. This means, of 
course, that thousands of workers depend 
for their livelihood on the sales of quality 
watches. 

The Americans were surprised at the re- 
action that the tariff increase provoked in 
Switzerland, and a degree of surprise might 
be expected on the part of people not fa- 
miliar with the Swiss economy. Swiss prob- 
lems cannot be judged in terms of American 
experiences. The Americans possess eco- 
nomic power and mobility undreamed of by 
the Swiss. If one branch of the United 
States economy falters, a hundred others can 
fill the gap. In Switzerland conditions are 
quite different; there is no such freedom of 
choice. If one of our industries is hit, it is 
impossible to make up the loss. 

The watch industry alone, accounting for 
20 percent of our exports, finances one-fifth 
of our imports. Loss of this 20 percent 
would put us in a very precarious position. 
Our balance of trade with the United States 
is already unfavorable to the extent of one- 
half billion dollars, indicating that the Swiss 
buy that much more from the Americans 
than they sell them. The Swiss cannot af- 
ford'to widen the gap between United States 
imports and exports without searching for 
other markets more anxious to buy our 
products. It is simply a matter of self 
preservation. 

And, aside from the question of business, 
is it not somewhat disappointing to see the 
United States, champion of liberty in every 
form, resort to protectionist methods which 
place in jeopardy the friendly relationship 
that we have enjoyed since the end of the 
last century? 

In the beginning we noted that the Swiss 
buy American cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, 
and other farm products. But that is not 


petroleum, 
woolens and furs. In fact, Switzerland's 
payments for American products each year 
come to $150 million, which she pays 
promptly in cash—making her America’s 
Se EO, ee a ee ae ee 
nen 
The point is that Switzerland’s cash earn-, 
ings—in short, her ability to buy American 
goods—is earned right in America through 
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the sale of her own products, mostly watch. 
and watch movements. Therefore, anythin, 
which seriously handicaps Switzerlang. 
ability to sell and earn must affect her a)j. 
ity to buy. ; 





Address by Former Governor of Pennsy). 
vania, John S. Fine, at Loyalty Day 
_ Program Held at Nanticoke, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, [ 
include the following address given by 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, John 
S. Fine, at the Loyalty Day program held 
at Nanticoke, Pa., under the auspices of 
Post 290, Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

Thank you,’ Mr. Chairman, for your very 
flattering introduction. To gain and hold 
the esteem of one’s neighbors is one of life's 
richest possessions. It was near here that 
I first saw the light of day, and I am proud 
and happy that you have seen fit to ask me 
to talk here on this occasion in the city 
where I have spent the better part of my life. 

Just for a moment, with your indulgence, 
I would like to comment on the chairman's 
references to the things I had a chance to 
do for Luzerne County while I was governor. 
First, let me say that I am eternally grateful 
that you good people and thousands of others 
like you in Luzerne County made it possible 
for me to get ahead in public life. It was 
your confidence and your support that set 
my steps toward the governor’s chair. Once 
there, I was ever mindful of my indebted- 
ness to you, and at every opportunity, where 
I could, consistent with sound public policy, 
I endeavored to make up for the past neglect 
of our area. 

Permit me to say, my good friends and 
neighbors, that it is a source of immense 
satisfaction to me that we now have the 
magnificent new turnpike extension cours- 
ing from our region into Philadelphia, open- 
ing up, as it does, great new possibilities for 
business and industry. I liken the new turn- 
pike to a massive shot of blood plasma into 
the body economic of northeastern Pennsy!- 
vania. And one aspect that pleases me so 
much is that I feel it will stimulate things 
so that conditions here will be materially 
improved and job opportunities will open up 
in increasing numbers for our young people. 
They are our greatest asset, our greatest 
hope. The future belongs to them, the safe- 
keeping of America is in their hands. 

Loyalty day, 1957, is a goci time to think 
of youth, American youth, and the task we 
have of preserving American liberties un- 
trammeled, American institutions strong 
and safe for the future. 

Let us note well that the great freedoms 
which were our inheritance through the 
blood of patriots are not teed to us 


guaran 
-in perpetuity. Each generation is the trustee 


of our liberties and institutions, and each 
succeeding generation has the task and 
solemn obligation to pass them on unim- 
paired, unvitiated to u Americans. 
This is the highest duty of citizenship: pre- 
serving and protecting our free institutions 
which have made America the mightiest 
on earth. 

We might well pause today and take stock 

of our situation, to assess our stewardship, 


‘to survey the forces which would destroy 
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what has been built on this continent since 
the first patriots took up arms for freedom 
on a sloping New England green. Since those 
memorable days at Concord and Lexington, 
when the flames of freedom leaped high, 
american liberties and independence have 
peen an inspiration of peoples all over the 


ld. 
put today we are confronted with a vicious 


menace, an insidious conspiracy; godless, 
atheistic communism, which seeks the en- 
slavement of the whole world, @ conspiracy 
that not only would destroy America and 
all it stafids for but has already subdued 
three-fifths of the world. 

Wwe must understand the enemy. In too 
many places there has been a tendency to 
minimize the threat and force of commu- 
nism. It is virulent, it is a spiritual plague; 
communism robs man of his dignity, it 
would make of man an animal; it regards 
man not as a child of God, endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, but as a thing 
whose whole being is to be sacrificed to the 
state. In a sense, communism is social can- 
nibalism; it devours and destroys man, con- 
sumes his being in its voracious tyranny. 

On this loyalty day, when so many nations 
are vast prison camps, when the Soviet 
Jron Curtain closes out the light and sun- 
shine of freedom for millions, let us remem- 
per that the Kremlin is the one power 
that has elevated the denial of the existence 
of God to a fixed state policy. What, I 
ask You im the name of Heaven, can be 
expected from such a government? 

Contrast this with the American dedica- 
tion to the Almighty. Let us not forget that 
the whole spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States is one which gives basic recognition 
to the spirituality of man, as a creature of 
God. Throughout our history we have al- 
ways dedicated ourselves to the Divine Cre- 
ator. Two of the most vivid and moving 
moments in our national life were those of 
George Washington kneeling in prayer dur- 
ing the critical hours at Valley Forge, and 
of the great Lincoln invoking the guidance 
and b of the Almighty in the lonely 
watches of the night when the convulsive 
forces of the Civil War threatened to break 
the Nation apart. 

So we see at once that two rival systems 
of thought are pitted against each other in 
the world today; the struggle is freedom ver- 
sus Communist tyranny. 

All of us were shocked to the depths by 
the terrible crucifixion that took place in 
Hungary; we grieve, I know, for the subjec- 
tion of Poland to Soviet tyranny; the fate of 
Czechoslovakia, held in the Soviet vise, sad- 
dens all of us; so, too, are we immersed 
in gloom when we consider the captivity of 
the millions of souls in East Germany, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Albania, North Korea, and 
China. 

But it is not enough for us to grieve and 
wring our hands in despair. On the anvil 
of public discussion and through our demo- 
cratic institutions we must forge positive 
policies that will bring aid and succor to the 
enslaved peoples of the world; we must by 
our acts and policies keep burning the flick- 
ering hope that is nourished in the breast 
of every human being held in Soviet slavery. 
We must realize anew that wherever the 
freedom of amyone in the world is denied, 
that is a threat to our own freedom. 

And in acting and praying for the eventual 
liberation of all the peoples in captivity, let 
us in our charity be mindful that the people 
of Russia themselves were the first victims 
of Communist tyranny. The captive Rus- 
sian people, properly, are one of the prime 
targets in the effort to expose the gigantic 
hoax of communism. I wondér how many 
of us realize that in all of the Russias, with 
its millions of people, only 3 percent of the 
inhabitants are members of the Communist 
Party. The Russian people know that com- 
munism is a stark failure. They know that 
communism is a fraud. The Russian people 
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have been exploited to the fullest while the 
masters of the Kremlin endeavored to push 
along a frantic program of heavy industry 
to build up war weapons. The people have 
paid in inadequate housing, scanty food 
quotas, the denials of liberties. The best 
evidence of the shaky foundations of the 
Soviet regime is the defections that occurred 
in the Communist forces when the Hungari- 
an patriots fought with their bare hands and 
indomitable spirits against Soviet tanks. 
One of the greatest stories of our times 
emerged from that heroic rebellion; the So- 
viet high command was so alarmed at the 
desertions in their ranks to the Hungarian 
patriots that the Kremlin quickly had to 
rush in Mongolian troops to stamp out the 
rebellion, and this they did with a savagery 
reminiscent of Genghis Khan. This forced 
withdrawal of the regular Soviet troops 
showed the Achilles heel of the Soviet re- 
gime—the disbelief of the Russian people 
and soldiery in the talse tenets of commu- 
nism. 

I have made a point of this, and the fact 
that such a very small percentage of the 
Russian people are Communists, to warn you 
against a sophistry that has gained some 
currency in American thought; the members 
of known or registered Communists sre so 
small in America that they can do no harn. 
This is the worst kind of ostrich thinking. 
In country after country we have seen how 
@ handful of Communists, serving their 
masters in the Kremlin, have undermined 
democratic governments and brought about 
the downfall of nations. Make no mistake 
about it. Communists are dedicated to 
their case with a fanaticism; they submit to 
absolute discipline, they will die, and do, if 
need be, to advance their conspiracy. They 
will kill you, yes, kill you, if it serves their 
purpose. 

America cannot be too vigilant to the men- 
ace of communism, not only its strong-arm 
methods, its kidnapings, but its subtler 
forms of attack; its propaganda, its various 
front organizations, its calculated and often 
effective efforts to destroy belief in American 
principles and institutions. 

Remember this on Loyalty Day, 1957; the 
front is everywhere, the battle is unremit- 
ting, the Communist moles are everlastingly 
on the job. I had this brought forcibly to 
my attention when I was privileged to serve 
as your Governor. We set up a special sub- 
versive squad of the State police to deal with 
the problem. Our employees took the loyalty 
oath. ‘We cooperated fully with the Federal 
authorities in their efforts to expose the 
Communist conspiracy and bring traitors to 
justice. 

When you hear some say there aren’t 
enough Communists in America to be wor- 
ried about, just remember that because of 
the spy work of a half dozen people in the 
United States, Canada, and Britain, the So- 
viets were made a gift of secrets pertinent 
to the A-bomb and the hydrogen bomb, so 
that almost overnight, through treachery, 
the Communists were able to wipe out the 
substantial lead the free world enjoyed in 
nuclear weapons, and the great advantage 
we enjoyed was lost. 

Having attempted to point up the problem 
posed today by the Communist conspiracy 
against the free world, I would like to em- 
phasize the essential truth that throughout 
history freedom has always had a greater 
attraction for man than tyranny. Man in 
his very nature, yearns to be free and enjoys 
those God-given blessings that are his right- 
ful inheritance. In the long run, unless we 
allow oursclves to be lulled too sleep or to 
be grossly deceived, we may count on free 
man emerging victorious from the struggle 
we find ourselves in. And because of this 
we may look with hope to the ultimate 
liberation of the enslaved peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, and the other 
nations which have had the misfortune to 
come under the Soviet heel. 
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It was freedom and free institutions that 
built up America. It was the advantages 
and the opportunities that abounded in the 
climate of a free America that enabled us as 
a people to grow from a small group of Col- 
onies to our present great might. Today we 
are a nation of some 170 millions, our pro- 
ductive might is the greatest in the world, 
we have our freedom and liberties. As a 
result of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment we have religious, personal, and eco- 
nomic freedom. 

These are the things we must cherish. 
These are the rights and institutions we 
must be loyal to—this is the atmosphere and 
climate we must protect and preserve and 
pass on so that succeeding generations of 
Americans may enjoy the same fruits of our 
system as has been our inheritance. 

We are gathered today in a community and 
in a valley that has paid heavily in the blood 
of its young manhood in the armed services 
of our Nation so that America might remain 
free, and that freedom and peace might be 
achieved and preserved in the world. We 
cherish the memory of those of ours who fell 
in the name of freedom. No less than they, 
we have the duty of holding high the torch 
of liberty so that we may acquit ourselves 
honorably before the bar of history. 

On this Loyalty Day, 1957, let us, in con- 
cert, dedicate ourselves anew to the noble 
principles that nurtured this Nation to great- 
ness. Let us be loyal to our neighbors, our 
community, our Nation, and our God. In 
this way we shall keep alive the American 
dream and one day make freedom a reality 
for the millions of our fellow beings who 
languish in slavery behind the Iron Curtain. 





Luther Patrick, Former Congressman, 
Dies at 66 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House have been 
previously advised that former Repre- 
sentative Luther Patrick, of Alabama’s 
Ninth Congressional District, passed 
away during the night of Sunday, May 
26, 1957. He was-beloved by all who 
knew him, and his close friends num- 
bered in the thousands. With the death 
of Mr. Patrick, Alabama has lost a great 
son and the Nation a fine citizen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
heretofore granted, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a newspaper account 
of Mr. Patrick’s death, which appeared 
in the Monday, May 27, issue of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News: 
LUTHER PATRICK, FORMER CONGRESSMAN, DIES 

At 66 

Former Congressman Luther Patrick—be- 
loved poet, wit, writer, lawyer and radio en- 
tertainer—died last night at West End Bap- 
tist Hospital at the age of 66. 

Death came after a long illness to the 
public figure who had been confined to a 
wheelchair in the closing years of his life. 
Although suffering with crippling arthritis, 
his courage never waned and he maintained 
@ lively interest in Birmingham’s civic affairs. 

His frequent letters to newspaper editors 
made himself heard where his voice couldn’t 
reach. , 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday at Johns-Ridout’s Chapel, with the 
Reverend Paul Clem and the Reverend Frank 
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Ledford officiating. Burial will be in Elm- 
wood Cemetery. 

Patrick’s life was the familiar American 
success story—from farm to fame, though 
his fame was limited largely to his own State 
and particularly to Birmingham, his adopted 
home. 

He was a “Will Rogers type” radio enter- 
tainer and his folksy, down-to-earth com- 
ments and humor endeared him to thousands 
of listeners. 

One of his many poems, “Sleepin’ at the 
Foot of the Bed,” was widely circulated and 
has been read or recited several times on 
national radio network shows. 

He wrote three books: Hope Ye’re Livin 
and Doin’ Well, Friends, Neighbors, and Kin- 
folks, and Goosepocket. At the time of his 
death he was writing a book on folklore. 

A veteran of four terms in Congress, he 
once said membership in the Democrat Party 
was a “southern requirement.” 

During his last term as Representative, he 
said he supported “education, industry, 
progress, good will, health, fair dealing, 
thrift, peace, knowledge, truth and virtue 
in general.” 

After his congressional service, he returned 
to Birmingham to live at 921 7th Street West. 

Last year, he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention. 

Born on a farm in Morgan County, he first 
attended Gum Pond School and his teacher 
was Miss Effie Livingston. This also was the 
first school and the first teacher of Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 

Patrick worked his way through college. 
He first studied electrical engineering and 
then law at the University of Alabama, Loui- 
siana State, and Purdue University. 

He used his knowledge of engineering ef- 
fectively as a member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

World War I interrupted his legal career. 
When he returned from service, he worked 
in a steel mill before beginning full time 
practice of law. 

In 1919, he opened his law office in Fair- 
field, moving to Birmingham in 1922. 

Patrick was an assistant Alabama attorney 
general during the Graves administration, 
and also served as an assistant United States 
attorney for the northern district of Ala- 
bama. 

At one time he served as consultant on 
the war production board. In 1949 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the post of 
associate eity commissioner. 

A pioneer radio commentator, he started 
in this work in 1925 with stations WAPI and 
WBRC. 

He was a member of McCoy Methodist 
Church and often served as substitute Sun- 
day school teacher. He also was a member 
of Alpha Masonic Lodge, Shriners, Knights 
of Pythias, Eagles, Elks, High Twelve Club, 
Men of Prayer Club, and The Club. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Pearl McPher- 
son Patrick; a daughter, Mrs. W. James 
Brasher, Birmingham; five brothers, Irving 
and Ivan Patrick, Birmingham; Gilbert 
Patrick, Jasper, and Ferris and E. L. Patrick, 
Cullman. 





Written on the Wind . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdiy, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tremely interesting though somewhat 
disconcerting newspaper report from 
Brazil was sent me recently by Mr. Hen- 
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drick J. Berns, a foreign correspondent 
of outstanding reputation for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Miami Herald. 
Because of the significance of the news 
article, particularly at this time when 
the Congress has the mutual-security 
program under consideration, I would 
like to call it to the attention of the 
Members. 

Each and every American plays a part 
and shares the responsibility of selling 
our American way of life to the rest 
of the world. The moving-picture in- 
dustry is no exception to this and, on 
the other hand, enjoys an invaluable 
and almost unequaled and unlimited op- 
portunity in the conduct of its business 
to portray American modes and mores 
in a ‘representative manner ideally 
suited for exhibition in foreign countries. 

When one considers the energies, ef- 
forts, and funds expended by our Gov- 
ernment to carry the story of America to 
people in all parts of the world, it seems 
tragic to me that our domestic indus- 
tries and those individuals in charge of 
sending American-made products into 
these foreign countries for mass con- 
sumption, would not do so in a spirit 
of closer cooperation with our Govern- 
ment by making available for presenta- 
tion overseas productions which are 
more truly representative of America’s 
ideals and way of life. I do not think 
any one of us is willing to concede that 
the background of events in the story 
described in the attached newspaper re- 
port portray the average or typical 
American family of today. The article 
follows: 

(By Hendrik J. Berns) 

Santos, Brazi.—No matter how many 
millions of dollars the United States State 
Department spends annually to inform for- 
eign countries properly of America—Holly- 
wood continues to undo that 

_There is a picture playing here now that 
répresents exactly what the doctor eo 
order to tear down Americans and life in 
America. 

Its title, “Written on the Wind,” is as 
senseless as its story. But that would be lit- 
tle (or routine, for that matter) if it were not 
for the characters which the movie depicts. 

With the exception of few, they are all 
overdrunk, oversexed, overly wild, overly 
rich. Surrounded by the castle atmosphere 
of Texas oil wealth, they move from private 
plane to fancy sports car and use both 
principally to reach the next bar. 

Their hands have never been employed for 
anything but fist brawls or gun toting. 
Their minds are nonexistent. 

The bottle is their only piece of conversa- 
tion. And there is even a scene where 
cigarettes are extinguished in — 
glasses of champagne. 

Gas station attendants are picked up to 
perform the duties necessary to satisfy the 
lust of some female for the broad male torso. 


The whole thing is nothing but the sum 
total of life’s perversities anywhere and seen 
in America, with the proper knowledge of 
American life and many grains of salt, it 
would be bad 
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dire expense of wiping out all inter-Amerj. 
can understanding. 

No American individual and no American 
Government agency can possibly accom pil sh 
for America what such Hollywood concoc. 
tions do against it. 





The Soil Bank Has Brought Problems 
to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to enclose a very enlightening 
article which appeared in the Florida 
Times-Union of Jacksonville, in the 
Sunday, May 26, 1957, issue. This arti- 
cle explains the concern that many of us 
expressed over the results of the soil 
bank when we voted in the House a few 
days ago to suspend operations after 
this current year as far as the acreage- 
reserve part of the soil bank is concerned 
until we had time to explore this whole 
legislation again. I hope all of my col- 
leagues will have a chance to read this 
article because it tells of conditions in 
some of the parts of my district and in 
areas close by in the State of Georgia, 
The complete article follows: 

Som Bank SEEN $4 MILLION DraIN in 12 
Fiorma, GEORGIA COUNTIES 
(By Chris Trizonis) 

VatposTa, GaA., May 25.—Businessmen, 
bankers and farm experts are beginning to 
be uneasy about the economy of the north 
Florida and south Georgia agricultural areas 
later this year as a result of the acreages 
which have been placed in the soil bank by 
farmers. 

Boiling the situation down, they see a loss 
of $6 million which would be realized from 
the sale of corn, cotton and tobacco that has 
been placed into the soil bank against $1,- 
760,000 in payments the participating farm- 
ers will receive in soil bank payments. This 
means there will be $4,240,000 less money 
circulating through the area where inter- 
views and research on the soil bank effects 
were carried out. 

This area includes Berrien, Brooks, Clinch, 
Cook, Echols, Lanier, Lowndes, Thomas and 
Tift Counties in Georgia and Hamilton, Mad- 
ison and Suwannee Counties in Florida. 

The squeeze resulting from less farming 
activity has already been felt by fertilizer 
dealers, implement dealers, seed and insecti- 
cide distributors and suppliers of gasoline 
and tires. 

Fertilizer dealers and those who handle 
insecticides were hit hard by a 20-percent 
reduction in acreage on tobacco allotments. 
This was topped by an average throughout 
the area of 12 percent of the remaining acre- 
age being placed into the soil bank. The 
highest percentage placed in the soi] bank in 
a single county was 38 percent by Clinch 
County, Ga., farmers. The lowest was the 
6-percent figure of Berrien, Colquitt and 
Cook Counties in Georgia. 

COTTON AVERAGES 20 PERCENT 


The average that went into the cotton pro- 
gram of the soil bank was 20 percent. This 
ranged from 54 percent in Clinch to 15 per- 
in Tift. The soil bank received 11.240 
of cotton, 3,740 acres of tobacco and 
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12,129 acres of corn from 5 of the Georgia 
counties which voted acreage controls on the 
crops for the year. 

The tightest economic squeeze is expected 
to occur during the months when cotton and 
tobacco are harvested. It is during this 
time that most of the day labor is employed. 
Day labor accounts for almost half of the 
money paid out by the farmer in the produc- 
tion of his crops. Because of this, business- 
men who are dependent upon credit buying 
will feel the pinch soon. Most of those who 
have been employed as day laborers in the 
past will be without employment this year. 
The biggest factor in the lack of jobs will 
be the cutback on acreage but soil-bank 
acreage will play a large role. : 

County agents in these counties report 
that most of the single-family farms, farms 
from 100 to 175 acres in size, retained their 
acreages and are working them. The ma- 
jority of the harvesting on these farms is 
done by the family with only a minimum of 
day labor help. 

Most of the day labor pool was used on the 
large farms and county agents say the ma- 
jority of the acreage placed into the soil bank 
came from these large farms. In many 
cases, all the acreage allotted for cotton and 
tobacco went into the soil bank. 

SOIL BANK IS INVESTMENT 


One county agent reported that a North 
Carolina man bought several farms in a 
north Florida county after the soil bank went 
into effect. All of the acreage on these farms 
went into the soil bank and tenant farms 
had to move off to seek employment in in- 
dustrial areas. By way of explanation, the 
North Carolina man was quoted as saying 
the soil bank offered him a 12 percent re- 
turn on his investment, a return much 
higher than he could get on bonds or stocks. 

The United States Employment Service of- 
fice at Valdosta, the largest industrial center 
in the north Florida and south Georgia 
farming, backs up the reports of county 
agents. 

L. R. Guthrie of this office stated he has 
been able to attribute a heavy increase in 
the workload directly to the soil bank. 

“For years the tenant farmer has been 
gradually leaving the farm. This has been 
due to mechanization. The farm owner has 
had to cut every corner possible in order to 
decrease the cost of production. Machines 
have enabled him to do this. As the num- 
ber of farm machines increased, there has 
been less and less need for a large number 
of farmhands. The soil bank is just making 
the final departure of the tenant farmer take 
place faster,” Guthrie said. 

“In our office we anticipate a heavy run of 
applications for employment from the day 
laborers when the time comes for harvest- 
ing. So far, the expansion of industry in 
the city has been able to absorb the gradual 
flow from farm to urban areas. But now 
we will be faced by the day laborers situa- 
tion on top of applications already on hand 
from small farm owners who have placed 
part of their acreage in the soil bank and 
want city work while they farm the remain- 
der of their land on a part-time basis,” 
Guthrie added. 


PART-TIME FARMER INCREASING 


He said the part-time farmer is on the in- 
crease. With cotton and tobacco in the 
soil bank, there are farmers who prefer to 
have a steady payyroll from industry while 
tending the rest of their land. 

As for the effect of this on business, the 
summation provided by Comer Cherry, 
manager of the Credit Bureau of Valdosta, 
presents a gloomy outlook for merchants. 
He points out that the $40- to $60-a-week 
wage earner is the backbone of business in 
any community. Any move which affects 
these wage earners will have a detrimental 
effect on the economy. 

With over $4 million Jess money to circu- 
late in the 12 counties mentioned the loss 
is bound to be felt. Some sources claim that 
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every $100 received from the sale of farm 
products turns over in a community 7 times 
before it loses its buying power by spread- 
ing out to pocketbooks outside the com- 
munity. Based on this formula, these 
counties will suffer a loss of more than $28 
million worth of buying power. 

Edwin Shiver, president of the Georgia 
Cotton Ginners Association, predicts a loss 
of $35 million buying power in Georgia as a 
result of the cotton alone which has gone 
into the soil bank. 

In a recent appearance before a congres- 
sional committee in Atlanta, Shiver used 
Bartow County as a typical example of the 
cotton situation in Georgia. 

He said there will be a total loss of sales 
and services amounting to $33,210.78 in the 
county this year. Of this total, $53,938.80 
would have goné for fertilizer and soda, $28,- 
478.40 for insecticides, $33,141.61 for gasoline 
and oil, $2,568.86 for tires and’ tubes, 
$7,209.12 for sweeps and disk plows, $36,189.35 
for ginning, $12,744.66 for transportation of 
cotton, seed, and fertilizer, $151,079.20 for 
labor to pick, chop, hoe, and operate equip- 
ment to produce the crop and $7,860.78 for 
machinery. 


BROOKS HARD HIT 


One of the heaviest hit counties as far as 
loss of population is concerned is Brooks 
County, Ga. Burney Humphreys, superin- 
tendent of-the county schools, reported that 
the rural schoOls lost 504 students from Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, to May 1, 1957, although he 
pointed out that the soil bank was not re- 
sponsible for the entire loss. 


He said indications are that the cut in 
tobacco allotments played the largest role in 
the loss and the placement of acreages in the 
soil bank was next on the list of reasons for 
moving away. He added that because Quit- 
man had no industries, most of the popula- 
tion had left for Valdosta, Moultrie, Albany 
and a number of industrial and military cen- 
ters in Florida. 

Because of this heavy drop in enrollment 
Brooks County schools face a loss of 20 teach- 
ers in the next school year. 

Mrs. Beth Williams Powers, associate edi- 
tor of the Quitman Free Press, said a study 
of the soil* bank and its effects on Brooks 
County showed disastrous effects on the 
economy of the county and the city. 

Probably the least affected counties in the 
area will be Berrien, Colquitt and Cook in 
Georgia and Hamilton and Suwannee in 
Florida. In these counties, most of the 
farms are one-family operations of less than 
200 acres. The majority of those who own 
these farms have utilized every acre of allot- 
ment permitted under the support programs. 
Most of the acreage which went into the soil 
bank in these counties was from the handful 
of large farms in each county. A small 
amount of acreage from the small farms 
went into the soil bank because the owners 
were unable to afford irrigation systems and 
feared another drought year. 


PREVIOUS LOSSES CLOUD IMPACT 


Madison County, Fla., Agent Rudy Ham- 
rick said effects of the soil bank on the econ- 
omy will not be felt strongly there because 
of 3 bad crop years in the past. Most 
of the farmers in that county -have suffered 
severe losses during the 3 years and buying 
is limited because of tight credit and mer- 
chants whose books are already overloaded. 

Since the soil bank has the earmarks of 
becoming a political football in Washington 
and throughout the Nation, many of those 
who are in position to evaluate the program 
also are Government employees. This pre- 
vents them, from speaking too freely on 
the matter. Many of the comments ranged 
from bitter disgust with the program be- 
cause it kills initiative and promotes lazi- 
ness on the part of the less progressive 
farmer to absolute condemnation of the pro- 
gram as one that fails to accomplish its goal. 
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The soil bank was devised to cut back pro- 
duction in order that surplus tobacco and 
cotton raised in this area could be sold by 
the Commodities Credit Corp, which handles 
the commodities purchased under the sup- 
port programs. 

Those who feel the soil bank misses its goal 
poirt out that cotton and tobacco on hand in 
CCC stocks are inferior grades. They con- 
tend that tobacco on hand consists largely 
of undesirable 139 and 140 varieties grown 
in the Carolinas. This tobacco is slick and 
pale rather than reaching the quality of to- 
bacco sought after by cigarette manufac- 
turers. 

COTTON SAID SHORT STAPLE 


The cotton is allegedly short staple cot- 
ton which cannot be used on American ma- 
chinery. The only possible place it could 
be used, these sources say, is in Europe where 
older machinery can handle shorter staple 
cotton. However, the European markets are 
uninterested in inferior grades of American 
cotton when top grades of cotton grown in 
Egypt, north Africa, and the Near East sell 
approximately 6 cents a pound less than the 
asking price for the short staple American 
cotton which is glutting warehouse floors. 

“It would cause a lot of stink, I know,” 
one Government employee said, “but the 
farmer and American business, which will 
suffer ultimately in the deal, would have 
been better off if only a fraction of the money 
had been used to haul the surplus to the 
middle of the Atlantic for dumping or for 
the purchase of gasoline to burn it.” 

Some contend that the businessman in 
this area who is now feeling a drop in sales 
has a worse situation to face yet when the 
dollars for Harvesting what would have been 
produced, except for the soil bank, fail to 
come rolling in. 





Address by the Honorable Peter A. Quinn 
at a Meeting of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the City 
of New York, at the Hotel Sheraton 
Astor, New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just come across an address by one of 
our former colleagues, Hon. Peter A. 
Quinn, whieh he recently delivered at a 
stated meeting of that great society 
known as the. Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick in New York. Our former colleague 
is now the chief justice of the city court 
of the city of New York. When in the 
House, Judge Quinn was noted for his 
ready wit, his gracious manner and flu- 
ency of speech. He rose to the heights 
when he delivered the remarks which 
follow: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE PETER A. QUINN AT 
A MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or ST. PATRICK IN THE CITY oF NEW 
YorRK, AT THE HOTEL SHERATON ASTOR, NEW 
York Crry 
Mr. President, fellow Friendly Sons of St. 

Patrick, gentlemen of the glee club, and 

guests, you will notice the emphasis on that 

word “friendly.” For of all your noble and 

notable talents, it is upon your friendliness I 

shall have greatest need to draw tonight. 

The last of the High Kings of the whole 
of Ireland, Conn of The Hundred Battles— 
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and by the way, the present-day pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of that name “Conn,” is 
the corruption of clumsy Saxon tongues and 
illiterate Saxon pens, struggling with the 
Gaelic music in the ancient Milesian name of 
Cuinn. 

Conn, or more properly, Quinn of the 
Hundred Battles from whom, of course, I am 
directly descended—and I have had a hun- 
dred battles myself upholding that cld@im, but 
fortunately I have the mark as proof: you 
know how certain hereditary physical char- 
acteristics identify the blood royal in de- 
scendants of some of the older European 
dynasties, such as the famous Hapsburg lip 
which indelibly marks the Hapsburg line; 
well, just so; those whose forbears in a direct 
line for generations wore the heavy metal, 
uncushioned crown of the Ard-Righs of Erin 
have a shining area of de..cuded scalp to mark 
the seat of that ancient crown; that mark 
which I wear in such pronounced degree is 
known as the “Tara bob”; now, of course, 
that doesn’t mean that all bald-headed Irish- 
men are descended from the High Kings; 
only the Quinns with the Tara bob are so 
descended. 

But Conn of the Hundred Battles, thinking 
of the succession one fine spring day, decided 
it was about time he married. He consulted 
with his chief minister of state. But this 
battle-scarred old veteran of all the wars, 
military, diplomatic, and matrimonial too, 
was immediately and violently opposed to the 
idea, arguing that if Conn married, his rare 
genius as a great civil and military leader 
would be undermined by the subtle influence 
of a woman. 

Conn, a very reasonable man, decided to 
take evidence on the question.» So he sum- 
moned all the married nobles of his court to 
the great hall at Tara and he put the ques- 
tion to them very fairly. He said, “If there 
are any of you who, searching your minds 
and your hearts in strictest honesty, are 
compelled to confess that your acts or de- 
cisions are influenced by the suggestions of 
your wives, let him take 5 paces to his left.” 

“Now, all of you who say to the contrary, 
take five paces to the right.” 

Slowly the company began to move, until 
every married nobleman had taken five paces 
to the left. That is, all but one. 

In the center of the hall, a big, strapping 
fellow stood uncertainly. He looked linger- 
ingly at the crowd on his left, hesitated and 
then took five giant strides to the right. 

Conn of The Hundred Battles said, “Words 
fail me at this amazing spectacle. I leave it 
to you, noble sir, a born, lorn figure of free- 
dom from the domination of woman, to tell 
this crowd on your left how it is that you 
stand your ground alone.” 

And the big fellow said, “Well, Sire, ‘it’s 
like this: Only this morning, as I left the 
house to come here to Tara, Catherine—my 
wife, that is—Catherine said to me, ‘Now, 
mind you, Terence, at this season of the year 
there are all sorts of catching sicknesses 
abroad, so when you go up to Tara remem- 
ber—stay out of crowds’.” 

I stand here a lone, lorn figure, looking 
lingeringly and lovingly at my rightful and 
customary place in the very midst of you. 
And as I think of the great wealth of learn- 
ing, eloquence, wit, and good looks there is 
among you, in all honesty I am compelled to 
confess that I have less reason than even 
Terence for standing here apart from you 
and staying out of the crowd tonight. 

There was an old friend of mine—and I 
think son.e of you have already made his 
acquaintance—an old friend, Michael Joseph 
Pidelis O'Flaherty, who was a member of the 
fire department of the city of New York. 
And one night while attending a fire he had 
the misfortune to fall out of second-story 
window. His partner, O’Sullivan, who had 
been working at his side, stuck his head out 
the window, and~seeing the still form of 
O'Flaherty below, he called down “O’Flaher- 
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ty, are you dead or alive?” And O’Flaherty 
answered, “It’s killed dead I am.” 

And O’Sullivan said, “O’Flaherty, you're 
such a. blasted liar, I don’t know whether 
to believe you or not.” 


And O'Flaherty said, “Then it’s certain. 


sure I am dead, for if I were alive neither 
you nor any man living would dare call me 
a liar.” 

And it was as a result of what happened 
later when they got back to the firehouse 
and O’Flaherty none the worse for his fall, 
undertook forcefully to prove his point to 
O’Sullivan and refused to desist at the com- 
mand of a superior officer—it was’ because 
of this that some time later he found him- 
self before the trial commissioner on the 
charge of conduct unbecoming a member of 
the Fire Department of the City of New 
York. 

O'Flaherty was supremely confident he 
would be exonerated, or at the worst, receive 
a light reprimand. But it seems that the 
trial commissioner had had a bad night. Or, 
maybe he had had too good a night. At any 
rate he was having a bad morning. He 
listened with obvious impatience and an- 
noyance to the charge, cut O’Flaherty short 
in the middle of his defense, and without 
so much as batting an eyelash he found 
O'Flaherty guilty and fined him 30 days’ 


pay. 

O'Flaherty was struck speechless, for fully 
2 seconds. Then he said, “Mr. Commis- 
sioner, I would like to ask a question. I 
would like to know, could I have a receipt 
for the fine assessed against me here today?” 

The Commissioner said, “A receipt? Why, 
of course, not. I never heard of such a 
thing. And anyway, what would you want 
with a receipt?” 

O'Flaherty said, “Well, Mr. Commissioner, 
you asked for it, and I'll tell you. It is my 
firm religious conviction that when I die I 
shall first appear before St. Peter and there 
in the great Book of Life he will have a 
full record of all the good and evil I have 
done here below. But just before he swings 
wide the pearly gates to usher me in, he 
will ask me to state for the record the good 
and evil done to me by others. And when 
I tell him of the mischief that befell me 
here today maybe he will think I am after 
making a mistake, someone un- 
justly. And like as not he will say to me 
‘Come now, O’Flaherty, what proof have you 
of this?’ And, Mr. Commissioner, what proof 
have I? Because, mind you, there’ll be no 
time then to go searching all through hell 
to find you and get a receipt.” 

Now is the appropriate time forme to 
deliver my receipt, in full acknowledgment 
of the very great honor which is mine in 
being permitted in so distinguished a com- 
pany to address this ancient and honorable 
society which in the 173 years of its exist- 
ence has been regularly addressed by presi- 
dents, statesmen, prelates and priests, 
soldiers, scholars—and in the old days, 
Tammany chiefs. 

But apart from the honor, addressing this 
society is a very serious undertaking, one 
which I have often heard has made stouter 
hearts than mine quail. But as my friend 
O'Flaherty was fond of saying “What's the 
sense of taking life too seriously when there’s 
none of us who will ever get out of it alive?” 

Nor is getting out of it dead the worst 
thing that can happen—as O’Flaherty dem- 
onstrated himself on his deathbed, when 
the parish priest broke the news to him that 
his last hour was at hand O’Plaherty in- 
sisted that he be helped out of bed to shave. 
His family, unable to dissuade him, began 
weeping wildly in the notion that the shock 
of such fearsome news had shaken 
O'Flaherty loose from his reason. O’Flaherty 
laughed at them. 

He said, “Calm your fears. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with my mind. I know very well 
what I’m doing. I am going to shave now 
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simply because I won’t have that clumsy 
of an undertaker nicking me 

Like a true Irishman, perfectly reasonabje 
to the end. And with a laugh, even in the 
face of death. 

Now there is a trait which is so char. 
acteristic of the Irish, that even the British 
jingoist, Kipling, accepts it as completely 
typical—when he says: \ 


“There were lads from Calway, Louth, and 

: Meath, 

Who went to their death with a joke in 
in their teeth.” 


Indeed, it is so significantly characteristj, 
so peculiarly typical of the Irish, that [ re. 
gard it as very strong proof of what the 
geneologists have long suspected—and that 
is, that the London-born martyr, St. Thomas 
More, was an Irishman by blood. 

Great scholar, humanist, philosopher 
statesman, theologian, lawyer, judge, chan. 
cellor, he lest his head when.he ran afoul of 
the stubborn, selfish policy of His Ma jesty’s 
government under Henry VIII. That in it. 
self is enough to make him an Irishman. 

Erasmus called him “the most angelic wit 
in England.” Swift said he was “the man of 
the greatest virtue this kingdom ever pro- 
duced.” What else could he have been but 
an Irishman? 

And yet Edward Hall, the English chron. 
icler of the 16th century, who was a witness 
at the execution, in his official report, in 
which supposedly he was reflecting the opin- 
ion of the day, called St. Thomas More a 
jester, a mocker, a taunter of death, a wise 
foolish man, or a foolish wise man, he 
couldn’t say which, but a man of no fit dig- 
nity and no serious mind. Largely because, 
suppose, not unlike O’Plaherty, who out of 
respect for his person was determined to fore- 
stall the undertaker’s ineptness as a barber, 
largely because St. Thomas More, as all the 
world well knows, with his head on the block 
and the ax about to fall, stayed the execu- 
tioner, while he untucked the long beard he 
had grown in prison since his travesty of a 
trial for treason, untucked the beard from 
under his neck and his chest and laid it over 
the end of the block, saying, “This beard shall 
not be cut; at least it has done no treason.” 

Now, this extreme sense of humor, because 
it functions even in extremis, this Irish sense 
of humor, as it is called, this propensity to 
laugh and see the humor in even the most 
dire circumstances, while it has won for the 
Trish the universal reputation of an acute 
and unfailing sense of humor, in some quar- 
ters has drawn down on them the same criti- 
cism and misunderstanding and even sneers 
and contempt which Hall and his contem- 
poraries heaped upon St. Thomas More. And 
sometimes, otherwise well disposed persons, 
baffled by this Irish sense of humor, impatient 
with it, sometimes they are inclined to put 
us down as pleasantly weak-minded or genial 
madmen. 

But if you dissect laughter and examine 
the anatomy of a sense of humor, I daresay 
you will find not only that it is an integral 
and functional part of the God-given 
power of reason, but by corollary that those 
richest in a sense of humor are those neces- 
sarily richest in reason. Now, I know that 
comes very close to saying that the Irish, 
by the common trait commonly accounted 
to them of a surpassing sense of humor, 
must therefore be the people who naturally 
are most plentifully endowed with th: di- 
vinely given gift of reason; by racial trait the 
most reasonable people in the world. Well. 
I won't go that far—out of deference to the 
non-Irish. But let’s see: 

The Angelic Doctor, also kriown as Aris- 
totle baptized, probably the most profoundly 
reasonable man in the whole of strictly 
human history, Thomas of Aquin—a Quinn, 
mind you, and I am sorry we haven't time 
for a side excursion into the interesting 
question, if it’s a Quinn he is, then what 
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of Ireland did he come from; it would 
be profitless anyway, because I think at the 
time of his forebears Ireland was not in 
parts put all in one piece, as, please God, 
it soon will be again—but Thomas of Aquin, 
more commonly known as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of whom Pope Leo XIII said, 
“Reason borne on the wings of Thomas 
scarcely can rise higher.” St. Thomas 
Aquinas in exhaustive treatises and disquisi- 
tions and summas proved it up to the hilt 
that faith is the continuation of reason and 
that philosophy and revelation, therefore, 
harmonize. 

Now, accepting St. Thomas’ thesis—as 
any thinking person must, even on brief 
inquiry—and leaving aside for the moment 
the question of grace, or better still, leaving 
it to the theologians, isn’t it obvious that 
those who will make the quickest and 
easiest transition from reason to faith, those 
who will lay their hands most naturally and 
readily and firmly on the eternal verities of 
revealed religion—isn’t it obvious that they 
will be the people of the highest reason? 

And what people in all the annals of his- 
tory, hearing the Christian revelation for 
the first time, ever went for it like a ton 
of bricks the way the Irish did when they 
neard it fall fresh from the lips of a re- 
turned captive and former slave, our patron, 
the great and glorious St. Patrick? 

And highly reasonable people, convinced 
of a great truth, are not content to accept 
it passively. Reason commands that they 
do something about it. And isn’t that ex- 
actly the way the Irish behaved? They 
couldn't build churches and abbeys fast 
enough, in which to study and absorb the 
many-sided beauties of that fulfillment of 
reason found in the new truth, and they 
couldn’t take ship fast enough to carry the 
blaze of its manifold glories including the 
Creator’s endowment to all men of the un- 
alienable freedom and peerless dignity of 
the individual—-they couldn’t take ship fast 
enough to carry the glad tidings to the 
neighboring islands and the whole continent 
of Europe, where men’s minds, still sunk in 
the gloom of superstitution and the darkness 
of barbarism, were struggling aimlessly for 
the light. 

And isn’t it only a highly reasonable people 
who can become so engrossed, so enamored, 
so possessed with the compulsive grandeur of 
absolute truth, that no temptation, no fell 
design of great power or pelf can ever wrest 
itfrom them? And how many times in song 
and story have you heard of the centuries 
of murder and pillage and rapine, in which 
it was attempted to drown in a torrent of 
Irish blood the flame that Patrick lit? And 
the flame still burns. Come rack, come rope, 
come hell or Connaught, nothing could shake 
them loose from the way, the light, ang the 
truth, because they had bound it to their 
souls with reason’s finest hoops of steel. 

And coming down to less important though 
more modern instances, who but a highly 
reasonable people after centuries of bare- 
handed resistance and heartbreaking strug- 
gle against the sustained oppression of mon- 
strous religious persecution, on gaining their 
freedom would choose as the first President 
of their Republic, no matter what other qual- 
ifications he might have had, one not of their 
faith but of the faith of their oppressors? 
And who but a highly reasonable people, in 
& world filled with the degraded politics of 
petty racial and religious hatreds, of which 
they themselves have too often been victims, 
in selecting the lord mayor of their chief 
city and capital, could look only to his quali- 
fications and ignore as wholly irrelevant the 
accidental fact that he is not of the race 
or religion of 95 percent of the population? 

Now, I there are those who will 
say, “Well, if the Irish are such a highly 
reasonable people, as attested by their great 
sense of humor, how is it that so close to 
their laughter are always their tears?” Not, 


I assure you, as I have heard it put, in a 
very homely phrase, “because their bladders 
are too near their eyes’’"—but because humor 
and pathos are the extremes of a single 
psychological balance, which when poised 
on the fulcrum of fine reason, is always 
delicately atremble between—in minor-con- 
cerns—between what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant, what is agreeable and what is 
disagreeable, and in major concerns, between 
what is good and what is evil. 

So that even taking Chesterton's familiar 
lines, as something more’ than a mere tour 
de force in rhymed paradox: The “Great 
Gaels of Ireland” were far from “mad” and 
if “all their wars were merry and all their 
songs were sad,” it must have been because 
they were good wars fought in good causes; 
and it must have been that their songs had 
in them the remembrance of evil deeds and 
evil men. 

And what Irishman today has anything less 
than tears for the poor starved, hunted, ex- 
iled brave people of Hungary, who under 
the Red terror of atheistic communism, with 
their bare hands, have had to fight and are 
fighting and dying all over again for their 
freedom and their religion. Yes, the Irish 
salute them, with nothing less than their 
tears. And they know how to fight and die, 
God help them, like Irishmen. 

But can’t you see the myriad ghosts who 
rise from the bloodstained pages of the 
centuries of Irish history, shaking with su- 
pernal merriment as they behold the three 
unwise men inthe Kremlin? And can’t you 
hear the whisper of their ghostly laughter 
echoing down the corridors of history as they 
call out to that unholy trio, “Oh, you blun- 
dering blackguards, don’t you know that 
every time the nail-studded boot heel of the 
tyrant grinds down on the glowing embers 
of religion and freedom to crush them out, 
you only send a thousand new sparks flying 
in a thousand different directions to light a 
thousand new fires of faith and hope? 

“Don’t you know they piled us into trans- 
ports and sent us into exile to die in the 
jungles and plantations of their New World? 
The same old idea you think you have pat- 
ented anew under the name of slave-labor 
camps. Don’t you know they starved and 
hunted us out of old Ireland into leaky 
emigrant ships, with little more than the 
few sad rags we had on our backs to cover 
our nakedness?” 

Anc yet wherever we went or however lit- 
tle else we possessed, we carried with us Ire- 
land’s greatest treasure—the priceless spir- 
itual deposit of truth with which God 
through Patrick had endowed us. 

Fellow Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, wear 
well that Irish sense of humor with which 
the world has dubbed us. It is a treasured 
decoration; the bright badge of our belong- 
ing—our identification with a people to 
whom God gave the power on mighty 
wings of reason and of faith to rise above the 
storm wrack of life and soar to man’s true 
destiny—beyond the farthest star. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in the 
rush of human events, it is sometimes 
forgotten that the investment in higher 
education is vital and productive. Faced 
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with heavy burdens of taxation from all 
sources, education becomes a target. 
This holds true not only for the individ- 
ual, but for every Member of Congress 
if his constituents are deluging him with 
demands for cuts in the budget. 

In a talk which Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michigan, 
gave recently at the 11th annual Michi- 
gan congressional dinner at the Statler 
Hotel here, he discussed this kind of 
thinking in a most forthright and en- 
lightened manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD so all may have the bene- 
fit of Dr. Hatcher’s informed thinking. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS, CONGRESS, EDUCATION—WHERE ARE 
WE GoING? 


I address you in a period of continuing, 
high-level prosperity. Human and property 
losses during World War II were vast and 
almost incalculable. Peoples were _ dis- 
placed. Currencies were upset. On the 
analogy of World War I, we should have en- 
dured economic disaster and paralyzing in- 
flation. We did not. No more dramatic 
contrast could be cited than that of Ger- 
many in the 1920’s—1930’s and West Germany 
since World War II. Her recovery has been 
remarkable. We ourselves have not fared 
too adversely—up to now. 

Though the lengthened shadow of the 
great depression of the 1930’s still falls omi- 
nously across our path and influences our 
thought and planning, it gives no authori- 
tative sign of striking us another immediate 
blow, 

The reasons for this encouraging state of 
affairs are no doubt many and complicated. 
We know more about the world we live in, 
and we are, on the whole, wise? about what 
we do know than we were in the 1920’s. And 
we have learned how to learn. The two 
World Wars stimulated research. Research 
has given us new knowledge, new products, 
new processes. It has speeded up the cycle 
from idea, to product, to obsolescence. A 
heavy percentage of the businesses repre- 
sented here are based on products that were 
unknown only a few years ago. Witness our 
present-day chemical, electronic, and aero- 
nautical industries. 

In 1910 on Belle Isle Bridge, Byron T. Car- 
ter tried to crank a stalled car for a woman. 
The engine kicked back and the flying crank 
broke Carter’s jaw. He died of ensuing com- 
plications. Cadillac’s Henry Leland asked 
Charles F. Kettering to do something. Ket 
went to his makeshift laboratory in the old 
Deeds barn in Dayton, sorted out his hard- 
ware, and revolutionized the automobile, 
and emancipated women, by inventing the 
electric self-starter. 

Forty-five years later he helped dedicate 
the multi-million-dollar General Motors 
Technical Center. The road from Deeds’ 
Barn to the technical center is an outward 
and visible symbol of the dramatic march 
of science, and its resulting technology as 
applied to one industry. The inventive 
genius of the solitary mind is still vital, but 
to develop its ideas into useful products 
and involve them in our industry and cul- 
ture require education, hundreds of related 
skills, and a thousand supporting processes, 
as well as considerable capital and business 
management. We are committed to this 
activity. 

The mechanical aspect of our world is 
concrete and easy to isolate. Our mastery 
of the processes of research and understand- ; 
ing in economics and social procedures is 
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less assured, but it is demonstrable and it 
is increasing. It is harder to dramatize 
what the economists are doing. They work 
in a complicated and illusive field. They 
have come a long way since the illiterate 
days of the early 1920's. As Kenneth 
Boulding, Michigan economist, quoting 
Schumpeter, says, “How nice economics was 
before anybody knew anything.” 

Our more exact knowledge and skill in 
this field are, at least in part, responsible 
for the relative stability of the economic 
order of the past dozen years. That is, they 
are responsible for a more accurate reading 
of the forces and the phenomena which, in 
turn, has helped us understand them and 
adapt them to our needs. We know enough 
to be confident that we do not have to suf- 
fer the capricious blows of economic dis- 
asters as in the past, any more than we 
have to suffer epidemics of smallpox or 
typhoid. We do have some maneuverability 
to order and control the direction and re- 
sults of these forces under a concept of 
harmony with natural law. 

This new concept of stability and orderly 
development is just as important to us as 
our nuclear weapons and our ultraspecial- 
ized industrial structure. In the longer 
perspective of history it may dwarf them 
into insignificance. 

I have isolated only two samples of the 
forward thrust of our creative power. They 
are typical and illustrative, and must suffice 
for our purpose here. 

America is exhibit A of modern industrial 
civilization. Our culture and the prosperity 
which supports it are based solidly upon 
business, industry, and scientific agriculture. 
These in turn are based upon, or more accu- 
rately, rooted deeply in, the nurturing soil 
of education for all our people, and a grow- 
ing mastery over science, technology, and 
professional skills. No other nation has in- 
vested so heavily, as a matter of fundamen- 
tal faith and national policy, in education. 

Our forefathers bought into education for 
the Nation as a growth stock. They ex- 
pected no immediate dividends for them- 
selves. They did expect it for their children, 
and their children's children. Their invest- 
ment has paid off handsomely. The stock 
has been split 10 for 1, the yield has risen, 
and the inventory is in reasonable balance. 

The differential which accounts for our 
present greatness in a distraught and pov- 
erty-ridden world is the direct fruit of this 
policy. We have had no more raw resources 
than other peoples. We invested in educa- 
tion in its broadest and most specialized 
reaches. Other nations have not. 

Our triumphant successes have been in 
science, technology, and agriculture. They 
speak for themselves. They have given us 
confidence and optimism along with some 
illusions. 

We have not done so well in those subtler 
areas of necessary human knowledge that 
deal with man’s emotions: A primitive force 
more dangerous and more devastating than 
nuclear fission. 

We have given little thought to the force 
of different religions, their values and ta- 
boos; to nationalistic aspirations in the Near 
and Far East, nourished in part by some of 
the ideas on freedom we have left lying 
around since 1776; to the explosive fact of 
the rise in the world birthrate; to the skills 
of diplomacy that must take into account 
these overriding human factors. 

These factors and these regions have had 
a minimum of attention in our American 
culture and our college curricula. Yet they 
are deeply affecting both our national and 
our private lives. 

We are now reaching some crises of our 
own. 

The first is psychological, and, therefore, 
somewhat frustrating. We are stunned. to 
discover that, despite our high motives and 
the unprecedented deluge of American dol- 
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lars, other peoples do not love us. They 
receive the gifts and stone our Embassies. 
We thought the banner of the American 
concept of freedom needed only to be raised 
and all good men would, with valor, repair 
thereto. 

They do not, and have not, and we are 
surprised and hurt. They do not under- 
stand the decades of education and hard 
work that lie behind America’s present posi- 
tion in the world. They would like to ar- 


rive there on some magic carpet without - 


enduring the heavy burdens of the long 
journey. 

We have been too ignorant and inexperi- 
enced to show great wisdom in our policies, 
or skill in carrying them out. And great 
wisdom is required to guide and restrain 
the impulsive generosity of the warm Amer- 
ican heart. 

We have, unnecessarily, found ourselves 
too alone in the world, waging a devastating, 
unstable, and too costly kind of peace. It 
now appears that we are also reaching a 
financial crisis that is a part of this total 
psychological state. - 

Under various successive pressures, we 
have been somewhat recklessly making all 
kinds of uncorrelated commitments on the 
Federal level. We have committed for vet- 
erans (#6 billion), for welfare ($14 billion 
plus), for foreign aid ($6-$8 billion, military 
and economic), for farmers ($5 billion), for 
interest ($5.5 billion), for armed services 
($38 billion), for Atomic Energy Commission 
($2.3 billion), for highways (X billions)—to 
name a few big items. 

It took the shock of a cash peacetime 
budget of almost $72 billion, submitted by 
an economy-minded administration, plus 
another $11 billion in highway and social- 
security programs, to startle an installment 
buying nation into a realization of the mag- 
nitude of its Federal commitments, and the 
enormous bureaucratic structure which we 
have thrown together to handle them. 

We have followed the same uncoordinated 
policy on the State level. The affairs of 
state in Michigan last year required approxi- 
mately $1 billion. Well over 50 percent of 
this sum was restricted or dedicated in ad- 
vance. The State was a collecting agency. 
The gasoline tax and the sales tax are already 
committed to State and local units, and are 
out of reach of the legislature. Only one- 
third, approximately, of the total tax collec- 
tions in Michigan are at the disposal of the 
State legislature. A significant portion of 
that sum is for higher education. When a 
sudden wave of economy hits us, we do not 
reconsider the total picture; we strike wher- 
ever there is vulnerability. 

Higher education is a ready victim. 

It is odd, and ironic, that the most vital 
and productive part of our spending should 
be the most vulnerable and unstable, and 
so handicapped for effective operation and 
long-range planning. , 

The present outcry, however, is not sur- 
prising. It is the cold, logical outcome of 
failure to exercise priorities and choices in 
our spending program, both State and Na- 
tional. And the equally unwise response of 
outraged rebellion and reckless slashing is 
also a normal human reaction to frustration. 

We are all fed up with Federal taxes, so 
we lash out at any vulnerable spot on the 
local scene. Father has had a rough day at 
the office; he comes home and spanks the 
children. 

The most serious danger here is a further 
shift of responsibility from State to National 
Government. Local and State responsibility 
and rights seem now to have been doomed 
when the Federal Government discovered 
how to usurp the tax function through the 
collector of internal revenue. This 
was first introduced as a trickle, it became a 
subsidence, and now is an avalanche. 

The psychology of the shift is insidious, 


deadly, and, I fear, it may be both irresistible 
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and incurable. Like the digger wasp Pepsis 
stinging the tarantula spider, it leaves +). 
victim alive but paralyzed in its nest as food 
for its young. While the State of Michigan 
agonizes to find money to meet its minimum 
local needs, the Federal Government non- 
chalantly reaches in and removes some 5 000 
million from the State through income tax 
alone—five times our own State’s budget. _ 

The resulting general protest of numbeq 
unhappiness has no place to focus—on|y the 
great awesome sweep of the wilderness 0; 4 
72 billion budget and a responsibility lost 
somewhere among the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of 48 States, among thousands of 
offices and bureaus, among other thousands 
of items, big and little, among subsidies én 
farmers and shippers, peasants and poten. 
tates, global aid and local pork barrels 
“They” recommend, “they” tax and appros 
priate, “they” spend. 

And “they” collect by quarterly instaj). 
ments, in advance, under heavy penalties, or 
through payroll deductions. The source 
after periodic outcries, grows passive, ace 
cepts the new concept of “take-home pay,” 
and surrenders to the vague, absentee power. 
He even deludes himself into believing that 
the Federal Government has great inde. 
pendent resources, which it can send to his 
rescue or relief, and he exults if he gets 
few of his dollars back as “Federal aid” from 
Washington. 

And here is precisely the point where bus!. 
ness, Congress, and education meet at the 
summit. 

We are moving straight and headlong into 
a crisis in higher education. Our popula- 
tion increased another 19 million in the last 
7 years—19 million people who have never 
heard of your product—more than the en- 
tire United States when President Polk took 
office. We are now over 170 million. The 
census clock has been ticking off one birth 
every 8 seconds. On March 28 it had to be 
reset for a new child every 714 seconas. 

This is an overwhelming fact. You con- 
sider it in your future business plans. We 
live with the figures in planning for higher 
education, 

.I make certain assumptions. You must 
have known what you were doing when you 
decided to expand the size of your families, 
and that the resulting taxes you would in- 
crease: might be your own. You did not 
suppose that 5 or 7 could live as cheaply as 
2 or 3. You did not intend to bring them 
into this modern, shrunken, teeming, tech- 
nological, unequal world without providing 
them with the knowledge and the skills re- 
quired to cope with it successfully and even 
to adyance it further. 

You certainly did not intend, did you, ot 
expect, that the standards would go down 
in proportion to the rise in population? 
What a folly that would be. 

The contrary is possible. 

I am pretty confident it will come to pass. 

I have said that higher education is the 
one differential that America has to support 
her present greatness. It must continue, it 
must involve more of our able and willing 
youth, and it must reach higher levels and 
higher standards. 

You fathers and mothers, the citizens of 
this Nation will require that this be accom- 
plished. We have no alternative. 

How is it to be done? We have a good 
basic pattern, but it is in danger of breaking 
down. 

We are clearly drifting fast toward an an- 
swer, but not. the best or sound answer, 
through the Federal Government. 

The new enlarged generation of American 
youth are now beginning to converge on the 
high schools, and the college population wil! 
double in the next dozen years. We have 
Plans, but we do not have places or teacli- 
ers now in sight for them. We are making 
oxcart progress in a jet age. 
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private colleges are important to American 
education. With more adequate support 
they can expand. But under optimum con- 
ditions they caniet enlarge enough to serve 
their traditional share of students. In our 
present society and economy, revolutionized 
py the graduated income tax, private sources 
of finance have been moved from individuals 
to corporate bodies. And corporate bodies, 
though their gifts increase, have not yet 
come to grips with the problem or its oppor- 
tunities. 

The State has had to move in. One of 
the wonders, and I would add the glories, 
of our time is the rise of public support for 
higher education. We have not changed our 
philosophy or direction to accomplish this; 
we have only extended the opportunities. 

Now the State universities confront the 
mounting problem of support. There is an 
alarming tendency this year to stand still 
or cutback, to Balkanize the Republic by 
puilding walls between the States to shut out 
“nonresident” students. Because of the eco- 
nomic and psychological facts already cited, 
State legislatures are reluctant or unable to 
face up to the urgency of the problem and 
the necessity for taking one forward step 
each year. Present proposals made to the 
Michigan Legislature by the senate finance 
committee would even call an abrupt halt to 
all building, including planning for urgent 
facilities in engineertng, physics, dentistry, 
and medicine. If this policy should prevail, 
it would make higher education a disaster 
area. 

Basically, the Federal Government has so 
heavily preempted the sources of revenue 
that the State does not know how to meet 
its needs with what is left. 

Wih private and corporate support un- 
available, and with the State feeling poor 
and crowded out of a tax supply, the task 
of outfitting the colleges and the universities 
will inevitably shift to our great white magi- 
cian father of more and more—the Federal 
Government. ; 

The task will get done. The need and the 
shortage will mount over the next 5 years. 
By that time the youth will be ready for 
college, but the college will not be ready for 
him. There will be a stampede, a scramble 
for available places, there will be more 
shocked realization of our present neglect. 
There will be knocking on the door and no 
room at the inn. 

At that point the Federal Government will 
be moving in under popular demand. The 
State barriers will have to give way and it 
will require Federal authority to achieve it. 
If we go on into the next decade without 
altering present tendencies, we may expect 
a system of Federal universities to be set up 
to meet the absolute needs for expensive 
higher education available to selected youth 
from all the States. The costs of the new 
Air Force Academy indicate some of the 
dangers we may encounter. 

Scholarships will be needed, and the Fed- 
eral Government will finance them. It is 
already beginning to do so. Laboratories 
and classrooms will have to be erected, and 
dormitories built; and Federal appropriations 
or aid or loans will provide them. And a 
vast new Parkinsonian bureaucracy will rise 
up to allocate and to administer. 

Back in the 1860’s, when the State colleges 
and many of the State universities were 
founded under national encouragement and 
support, the Federal Government had some- 
thing to give. It owned public lands ceded 
to it by the several States when the Union 
was formed. What better use for this na- 
tional land than to give some of it to the 
States to help them establish a new kind 
of college in a time of critical need? 

They did, and it paid off. 

In this day, the Federal Government has 
nothing to give except what it has first ex- 
acted from the pockets of those to whom it 
pretends to give back. And then, it gives 
back only a portion of what it takes, for its 
brokerage fee is high. Moreover, in the light 
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of its present budget, it would have to in- 
crease taxes to get the money in the first 
place. 

I view this further intrusion of the Fed- 
eral Government with dismay. I think busi- 
ness, Congress, and education, should pre- 
vent it—not by blinding our eyes to the need, 
as we are now doing, but by positive and 
immediate action. 

The best aid the Federal Government can 
now give to the States and the schools is to 
surrender back to them some of the sources 
of taxation to be used directly for the sup- 
port of education. This, at least, would 
keep the schools in their rightful and tradi- 
tional place in their local communities. 

The State and local authorities should 
then abandon the present system of dedi- 
cated taxes for specific purposes, or place 
higher education in a more assured position 
along with other items in the budget. The 
present method effectively prohibits intelli- 
gent priorities and choice in the use of our 
disposable income. 

Business and industry can support these 
reforms. They can give more concrete and 
effective recognition to the vital role of 
higher education in our society and of their 
dependence upon it. They can help estab- 
lish a less capricious base of support for all 
higher education. ‘They can give both moral 
and financial support by aiding universities 
in building new facilities, and in making new 
approaches to education. 

There is no one way or single answer to 
solve our problem. We know enough to 
embark on various lines of attack. The Dear- 
born Center, of the University of Michigan, 
handsomely aided by Ford Motor Co. and 
the Ford Motor Co. fund, is a good example. 
The gift to the university provides the 
campus site and the capital for building. 
The State will finance the operation. It will 
link the educational process with business 
and industry through a cooperative plan, 
centering around science and the arts, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, and grad- 
ate training. It is a most heartening al- 
ternative to Federal sponsorship. 

This plan puts the problem and its solu- 
tion right where it belongs. It certainly 
makes no business sense whatever to have 
businessmen recommend $4.4 billion a year, 
indefinitely, for foreign aid; to plan so care- 
fully great research centers and modern in- 
dustrial plants to make goods for future 
populations; to face the already critical 
shortages in every profession and skill they, 
and America, require; and at the same time 
sit idly by on the present topsy-turvy tax 
wall and witness a possible downgrading of 
higher education at the moment of our most 
critical need. 

The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School is good as far as it 
goes. I would propose, however, that we 
need &@ more compact and action-minded 
group involving business, Congress, and ed- 
ucation to make a pointblank ways-and- 
means attack on this problem. 

It is easier and more fun to solve this one 
than to learn Russian. And, as General 
Motors’ Dr. Hafstad is alleged to have said, 
“We will have to do one or the other.” 





Public Welfare Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence the Public Welfare Act of 1958. 
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This bill proposes to bring up to date 
the public welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and place our public- 
welfare program of aid and service to 
the needy, handicapped, and helpless on 
a realistic basis in terms of present con- 
ditions. Since the Social Security Act 
was originally conceived and enacted in 
1935, major changes and advances have 
taken place in its social insurance as- 
pects and these have, in turn, greatly 
modified the nature of public welfare 
responsibilities. Unfortunately, the as- 
sistance and child welfare titles of the 
act have not been brought up to date as 
these changes have occurred and this, in 
turn, has made it difficult for the States 
to make the adaptations in their own 
public-welfare programs necessary to 
meet actual needs. This bill incorpo- 
rates basic changes long advocated by 
the major welfare organizations and 
leaders throughout the country. These 
changes would give the States an op- 
tional alternative to the present system 
under which they could develop a single 
welfare program which would be at once 
more adequate to meet existing needs 
and more efficient in terms of casts, per- 
sonnel and flexibility. 

The rapid growth of our social insur- 
ance program with respect to coverage 
and benefits has greatly reduced the 
need of persons in the average situation 
for public assistance. As we continue 
to apply the insurance principle on an 
even wider basis by gradual improve- 
ments in our OASI program, the role of 
public welfare will tend to become even 
more specialized. This trend is exempli- 
fied in the fact that today the average 
age of recipients of old age assistance 
is 75 years and the figure rises every 
year. This means that it is chiefly the 
very old—many of whom retired too 
early to benefit from OASI coverage— 
and those with special medical needs 
who have to turn to public welfare for 
help. Some of these need only money 
and are entitled to receive it with a min- 
imum of investigation to establish eligi- 
bility. But a great many others require 
highly individualized attention to secure 
the kind of care they need, frequently 
involving more than average financial 
aid to secure necessary medical and 
nursing care. To meet this kind of need 
public welfare agencies require flexible 
provisions and adequate staff. Similarly 
in the families with small children re- 
quiring aid, social problems increasingly 
compound financial needs. Illegitimacy, 
desertion, and other family problems 
among the recipients of public assistance 
make the present arbitrary division be- 
tween. the child welfare and public as- 
sistance aspects of the public welfare 
function increasingly illogical and ar- 
chaic. 

‘The States have been moving steadily 
toward this concept of a single public- 
welfare program which can provide a 
real floor of protection against unmet 
social and economic need for all people. 
This does not mean, however, that they 
are seeking a monopoly on social serv- 
ices. For public welfare by its very na- 
ture moves in only when family and vol- 
untary resources are unavailable to the 
individual seeking help. The strong sup- 
port for adequate public-welfare pro- 
grams shown by voluntary groups like 
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the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, and many other sec- 
tarian welfare agencies is good evidence 
that there is need in our society for both. 

But State and local public welfare 
agencies have been handicapped in mak- 
ing the best use of their Own resources 
and personnel by the rigid structure of 
Federal aid. This bill proposes to rem- 
edy this by providing the optional al- 
ternative of a single comprehensive pub- 
lic welfare plan with provisions which 
will make possible more adequate and 
flexible aid by relating Federal grants 
to the State’s financial need, placing the 
ceiling on assistance payments on an av- 
erage rather than individual grant basis, 
and eliminating the present arbitrary 
restrictions on eligibility. In return for 
this greater flexibility States are required 
to provide assistance for all persons who 
qualify within their own standards of 
need without arbitrary exclusions such 
as those based on residence. The bill 
also recognizes individualized service as 
an intrinsic element in all public welfare 
functions thus making it possible to bring 
about a closer coordination of all welfare 
programs in a single public welfare 
agency. The advantage of such a sim- 
plified approach to the person who needs 
help, to the Administrator and to the 
public constitute a major argument for 
giving early consideration to this pro- 
posal. 

In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 

GENERAL 

The bill provides a new title XVI for 
the Social Security Act under which a 
State could submit a comprehensive pub- 
lic welfare plan for assistance to needy 
persons and. welfare services as defined 
in the bill. States that wished to do so 
could continue to operate programs of 
assistance under the existing provisions 
of title I, IV, X, and XIV but the new 
matching provisions described below are 
applicable only to title XVI and the usual 
provision is made to preclude assistance 
payments to any individual under more 
than one title of the act. For most 
States the scope, flexibility, and finan- 
cial provisions of title XVI would prob- 
ably prove an inducement to change, but 
the optional feature would ease the tran- 
sitional process and make it possible for 
a State, which wished to retain certain 
programs—as, for example, aid to the 
blind—on the present basis, to do so. 

COVERAGE FOR ASSISTANCE 


This bill makes it possible for a State 
to receive Federal aid for assistance to 
any needy person and not exclusively for 
those over 65, blind, permanently and 
totally disabled, or those meeting the re- 
strictive definition for aid to dependent 
children—as at present. Administration 
by categorical groups would, however, be 
optional with the States, provided the 
basis for establishing the categories was 
reasonable. Assistance could not, how- 
ever, be paid to persons residing in public 
institutions other than medical institu- 
tions nor to patients in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental disease. 
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HIGHER ASSISTANCE LEVELS 


This bill would provide a more flexible, 
rational, and adequate financial base for 
assistance payments in all States by 
making the following changes: 

First. Ceilings or the maximum pay- 
ments subject to Federal aid would be 
increased to $75 a month for all adults 
and $37.50 for all children. Present 
maximums in old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are $60 a month; in 
aid to dependent children the present 
ceilings are $32 each for the first child 
and adult caretaker and $23 a month 
for each additional child. 

Second. Matching on the average of 
all payments rather than in terms of 
each individual payment as at present 
would, however, make it possible to re- 
ceive Federal matching for hig’\er pay- 
ments in cases of unusual need—pro- 
vided these were offset by other pay- 
ments below the maximum level. ; 

Third. A new and simplified matching 
formula would replace the present com- 
plex and inequitable formula which 
neither recognizes the special needs of 
low-income States nor the great efforts 
made by some States to provide more 
adequately for their own needy. Un- 
der the proposed formula the total of 
all assistance payments—within the 
average ceilings as shown in first above— 
would receive a 62 percent Federal reim- 
bursement in any State whose average 
per capita income was the same as that 
of the United States as a whole. For 
States above this average the percentage 
of Federal reimbursement would be pro- 
portionately decreased but would in no 
case fall below 50 percent. For States 
with a lower than average per capita 
income the percentage 6f Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately in- 
creased but the maximum level of reim- 
bursement would be 80 percent. Under 
this formula the needy in both the high 
and-low income States would benefit: 
the former by the higher reimbursable 
ceilings and the latter by the higher rate 
of reimbursement. 

Fourth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution. Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future dif- 
ficulties, and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of extended dependency. ~Fer exam- 
ple, many people needing medical care 
or rehabilitative service do not know 
what provisions are available or how to 
go about applying for them: Many peo- 
ple are lingering in general or mental 
hospitals simply because they have no 
other place to go—and no one to help 
them find such a place; many people liv- 
ing in areas where their former source 
of livelihoed has ceased to exist need 


help in moving to areas of new oppor- 


tunity; many children might be saved 
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from juvenile delinquency or other forms; 
of costly social maladjustment if thej; 
parents received helpful guidance at the 
crucial time or—in cases where substi. 
tute family care was necessary—th. 
child welfare services of the public we). 
fare agency could make prompt and ade. 
quate provision for their adoptive o; 
foster-care placement. An advantace o; 
this bill to the child welfare program 
is the fact that it permits child welfare 
workers to apply assistance funds to the 
placement of needy children requiring 
foster care. The grave injustice done to 
this neediest group of children under the 
present act, which denies assistance to 
children not living with a close relative. 
was pointed out by the welfare report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmenta] 
Relations. 

Fifth. Simplified administration, with 
consequent benefits to those requiring 
public welfare aid as well as to those who 


‘do its work and pay its cost, is provided 


in this bill in several ways. Matching 
on the average of all payments, the op- 
tional elimination of categorical admin- 
istration, and the provision of the same 
reimbursement formula for all types of 
aid would permit an enormous reduction 
in paperwork with subsequent reduction 
in the cost of overhead administration. 
The bill also requires that the program 
be administered by a single agency at 
each level of government thus eliminat- 
ing costly duplication, overlapping, and 


confusion of responsibility. From the - 


point of view of the individual or family 
requiring help the advantage of a single 
agency is obvious. 

Sixth. Availability of benefits: The 
bill makes it a condition of the broadened 
base of Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided by this new title that its benefits 
should be available to all qualified per- 
sons without residence or citizenship re- 
quirements. No public welfare program 
can be considered to be fulfilling its 
function as the ultimate guarantee 
against individual need if it arbitrarily 
excludes needy persons solely because of 
their length of residence. The very fac- 
tors that make it essential for the Fed- 
eral Government to share the broad pub- 
lic welfare responsibilities of the States 


make it equally essential that such aid be | 


available to all. 

Seventh. The Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico: This bill rights a long- 
standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
same program provisions as apply in the 
States and territories. 

Eighth. Confidential assistance rec- 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title the 
protection formerly required by all titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt of 
assistance be treated as confidential in- 
formation. 

Ninth. Personnel training: The bil! 
recognizes the serious shortages in quali- 
fied public welfare personnel by provid- 
ing special financial aid for training 
such personnel. 
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1957 

Selection of Outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator and Federal Employees of the 
Year for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, many 
awards are given in the United States, 
and in the feminine. contingent we ad- 
mire our Miss Cottons, Mrs. Americas, 
and queens of everything from cherry 
plossoms to potatoes. While call of 
these are important, sometimes an 
award is given which stands out among 
these honors. 

Since the Federal Government is so 
important in our lives, the selection of 
the Outstanding Federal Administrator 
and the Federal Employees of the Year 
for Michigan takes on a special signifi- 
cance. 

A. M. Menninger, district director of 
internal revenue for the Detroit dis- 
trict, has achieved the first honor; and 
Lewis H. Gilbert, central service assist- 
ant at the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in Dearborn, Mich., the second. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
nomination statement made by James 
F. Deane, assistant district director of 
the Internal Revenue Service, regarding 
Mr. Menninger, and the remarks made 
by Dr. Thomas P. Crane, manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Dearborn, Mich., concerning Mr. Gilbert, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NoMINATION STATEMENT BY Dr. JAMES F. 

DEANE, ASSISTANT District DIRECTOR OF THE 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

I am honored to be able to nominate Mr. 
Albert M. Menninger, district director of the 
Internal Reyenue Service, as “Outstanding 
Federal Administrator of the Year.” As will 
be set forth in succeeding paragraphs, his 
record of leadership and accomplishment 
over a period of many years is particularly 
worthy of special recognition. 

In order to obtain a clear and well- 
rounded picture of Mr. Menninger, a brief 
biographical sketch is necessary. He was 
born in Tell City, Ind., and served in the 
Army Air during World War I. On 
August 7, 1923, he entered on duty with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as a CAF-5 and 
was assigned to Washington, D. C. During 
the next 12 years, he was assigned to various 
cities in the United States and performed 
tax audits with particular emphasis on ex- 
cise taxes. In 1935 he was assigned to De- 
troit and, except for 8 years in Chicago, has 
remained here. 

Early in his career, he demonstrated a nat- 
ural flair for excise taxes. This talent stood 
him in good stead whén the number and 
complexity of excise taxes ballooned dras- 
tically in the thirties. He was soon 
acknowledged as the number one excise tax 
expert in the Nation. Although stationed in 
Detroit, he was required to travel through- 
out the country resolving the most complex 
excise tax matters. On December 1, 1942, he 
was appointed Agent Investigator in Charge 
(miscelleanous taxes) and made responsible 
for miscellaneous taxes in 15 States. Since 
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that date he has served in high-level ad- 
ministrative positions. In addition to his 
administrative responsibilities, he continued 
to serve as an expert on excise tax problems 
and made frequent trips across the Nation 
when new excise problems arose. Mr. Men- 
ninger remained in this dual capacity until 
May 1952. At that time he was assigned to 
assist the regional commissioner in Chicago 
with the problems inherent in the estab- 
lishment of the first Internal Revenue region 
in the Nation. This appointment was termi- 
nated when he took the oath as district di- 
rector of the Detroit district on December 
1, 1952. 

The position of district director of the De- 
troit district ranks at or near the top among 
the 64 districts. This district ranks first in 
the total number of tax dollars collected, 
second in the total number of tax returns 
received, and third in the number of per- 
sons employed. As an indication of the size 
of our operations, I would like to point out 
that last year our tax collections were $7,- 
156,469,000, and we received 4,300,000 tax re- 
turns. In the last 4 years, a total of $25 
billion have been collected or an average of 
$61 billion a year. Also, this district is re- 
sponsible for collection and enforcement of 
77 taxing statutes. 

By nature, Mr. Menninger is a warm, 
friendly individual who has a real liking for 
people. His willingness to listen and his 
sincere interest in the problems and welfare 
of employees enabled him to become known 
and respected by all employees within a few 
months. He makes frequent visits to the 
work areas and always takes time to stop and 
chat with line employees. His willingness to 
fight for employees, to keep them informed 
and to listen to their complaints have gone 
a long way toward relieving: their fears and 
anxieties. As a consequence, morale has 
shown a steady improvement. All employ- 
ees are given to know that, if they are right, 
they will be backed to the limit, and if they 
are wrong, they will be overruled. Also, un- 
der Mr. Menninger the department became 
engaged in a gigantic public education pro- 
gram to clarify the tax laws and the rights 
of taxpayers. Through radio, television and 
speaking engagements by himself and other 
employees, the public became informed on 
tax matters than ever before. He estab- 
lished cordial relations with all the local 
newspapers, and through their cooperation, 
countless favorable and informative news 
items have Been issued. Any taxpayer com- 
plaint is courteously received, thoroughly in- 
vestigated and promptly and equitable re- 
solved. 

Probably the key to Mr. Menninger’s suc- 
cess as an administrator is his ability to lead 
rather than drive his subordinates. The use 
of fear to secure accomplishment is entirely 
foreign to his concept of proper adminis- 
tration. He has the complete respect and 
unswerving loyalty of all employees and I 
doubt that a single employee fears him or 
the position he holds in this district. Line 
and staff employees do not produce merely 
because he expects or demands it. Rather, 
they are motivated by a sincere desire to do 
their best for the boss. Individual differ- 
ences of opinion are quickly cast aside if it 
appears that pursuit of them will lead to 
any conflict with the best interests of the 
director and the service. In effect, he serves 
as a rallying point around which staff per- 
sonnel can gather to determine the course 
of action that is most beneficial to us and the 
service as a whole. The ability to secure 
complete loyalty and devotion to duty from 
subordinates and to motivate them primarily 
through personal popularity and dynamic 
leadership is a gift not enjoyed by many ad- 
ministrators. His knowledge and practice of 
the best techniques of human relations 
makes us extremely proud that he is our 
district director. 
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In addition to his outstanding efforts as 
district director, he has found time to fulfill 
his civic responsibilities. A listing of all his 
actvites n this respect would require consid- 
erable research and would make this docu- 
ment needlessly lengthy. Suffice it to point 
out that he has been coordinator of the sav- 
ings bond drives in Michigan, cochairman of 
the Federal section of the torch drive, a 
charter member of the local chapter of the 
American Society of Public Administration, 
and one of the original sponsors and par- 
ticipants in the Federal executive develop- 
ment program conducted at and with Wayne 
University. He is also an active member of 
the Economic Club, the Federal Business 
Association and the Federal Safety Council. 
Together with his religious and charitable ac- 
tivities, he more than meets the criteria for 
an outstanding citizen of the community. 

Despite the length of this nomination, I 
do not believe that I have done him full jus- 
tice. There are so many facets to his person- 
ality, his methods and his leadership qual- 
ities that to present them all would be a 
herculean task. If you asked 50 people about 
his qualifications, you would get 50 favorable 
replies and most of them would stress differ- 
ent points. Therefore, I am compelled to 
repeat. that in all respects, Mr. Albert M. 
Menninger fully warrants selection as the 
Federal Administrator of the year. 





REMARKS BY Dr. THOMAS P. CRANE, MANAGER 
OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. Lewis H. Gilbert, central service as- 
sistant, GS-3, is our nominee for the Federal 
employee of the year. 

Mr. Gilbert’s entire span of Federal service 
of more than 10 years has been at this hospi- 
tal. During approximately the first 8 years 
of this period, Mr. Gilbert performed the 
duties of a hospital attendant (general) and 
those of a charge attendant (surgical), GS-2. 
His efficiency ratings through July 1952 were 
consistently very good or excellent. Since 
1952 Mr. Gilbert has received four consecu- 
tive ratings of outstanding under the VA 
performance evaluation program. In Sep- 
tember 1955, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of central service assistant, GS-3. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Gilbert has 
been given two cash awards for suggestions 
submitted under the Government’s incen- 
tive awards program, in 1954 and 1955. 

The following is extracted from the recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Gilbert’s supervisor 
documenting his outstanding rating for the 
period from August 1955, through July 1956: 

“He is always able to plan his workload to 
meet the emergencies that arise. Example: 
On July 11, he noted the excessive calls for 
G. U. drainage sets and without assignment 
proceeded to make up 17 sets to replace the 
depleted stock. This was not his assignment. 
He assumed the responsibility because the 
aid assigned the job was unable to organize 
his work to carry the additional load. On 
August 7, an aid became ill and was sent 
home. Her assignment was not anywhere 
near completed. He immediately adjusted 
his workload so he could take the additional 
responsibility of assisting Mrs. Young, the 
practical nurse, in completing the assign- 
ment. He had a heavy workload of his own, 
but managed to complete it and give the 
help needed to finish the work properly. 

“He observes the workload and always gives 
help without assignment. On August 9, he 
observed a new aid in the department grow- 
ing very nervous because of her workload, 
and without saying a word he stopped his 
own work and gave her a helping hand, calm- 
ing her down by telling her, ‘Every day is 
not like this,’ and ‘Everyone tries to help 
each other when the work piles up. Tomor- 
row you will probably be helping me.’ He 
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boosted her morale and made her feel she 
was not doing too badly for a beginner. 

On June 2 he was in charge of Central 
Service. There was an excessive run on 
oxygen and he became worried it would run 
out over the weekend. On his own he got 
in touch with the Supply Division and asked 
to have National Cylinder make our Monday 
delivery on Saturday, thus eliminating a 
serious situation without creating a lot of 
disturbance. This was an unforeseen in- 
crease in demand; the usage in 24 hours had 
equaled that of the preceding 6 days. He is 
very alert to increased demands and realizes 
the danger of running short of critical sup- 
plies such as oxygeni 

He has exceptionally good relationships 
with personnel throughout the hospital. He 
has a very pleasant, even disposition, and 
creates warmth and friendliness wherever he 
goes. There are six men working the day 
shift in Central Service. He is always the 
one asked by the nurses on the wards to help 
solve their problems, to check equipment, 
etc. Example: On September 11, 1955, we 
were having difficulty with thermometer 
breakage on the TB wards because of the 
lack of adequate space for contaminated and 
soiled items, which were to be returned to 
Central Service. The wards were unable to 
obtain larger tables to place all these articles 
on, and most of the time the. thermometer 
cups were crowded onto the tables in very 
hazardous positions. The nurses were con- 
cerned and asked him if he couldn’t suggest 
something. He came up with the idea of at- 
taching tumbler holders (old-fashioned 
bathroom cups) to the wall in the area where 
all the soiled items were left for Central Serv- 
ice pickup. These were purchased and in- 
stalled at very little expense. This not only 
solved the nurses’ problem, but cut down 
the costly replacement of thermometers in 
this service. 

He always cooperates in carrying out Cen- 
tral Service duties. He keeps a watchful 
eye on others to insure that they follow in- 
structions. On August 14 he asked me, 
“Has the procedure changed for handling 
contaminated syringe boats?” When I re- 
plied it had not, he explained he had observed 
three different people who were not follow- 
ing instructions when the nurse was absent. 
He had spoken to them, but they continued 
the practice so he came to me. He is fair 
but will not permit others to deliberately 
break procedures and feel they can get by. 
He is very interested in his work and does 
everything he can to see that everyone per- 
forms their duties as instructed. 

He plans his work to complete his assign- 
ment and to have time for the extra things 
which have to be done, such as restocking 
shelves, putting away excess items, cleaning 
and checking equipment, checking supplies 
on hand, etc. Mr. Gilbert is a perfectionist 
and anything he does must be done well. 
Example: On May 2 he was cleaning cabinets 
and was very unhappy because they did not 
clean well. The next day he brought a pack- 
age of Spic and Span from home and re- 
cleaned all the cabinets, stating, “That job 
looked half done, and I didn’t want anybody 
looking at it and saying that Gilbert cleaned 
those cabinets.” 

Mr. Gilbert is a far above average aide. 
He takes a deep interest in his work and is 
constantly thinking in terms of improving 
the work of the department. He requires 
little direction or supervision. He is loyal, 
honest, and very conscientious. I consider 
him outstanding in all phases of his work. 
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In placing Mr. Gilbert’s name before you 
as our nominee, we feel that he epitomizes 
all that is desirable in a career employee who 
has dedicated himself to serving others in a 
position which often escapes notice and 
offers little in the way of financial reward. 


Shut-In’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few hours, many of us in this House 
and our friends in business and industry 
will be closing our desks, packing our 
bags, and heading for seashore, lake, 
and mountain resorts to enjoy the long 
Memorial Day weekend. We will bask 
in the sun, relax, and come back re- 
freshed to face the tasks ahead with new 
perspective, new interest, and vigor. It 
is good to put aside the daily routine, to 
see new places and things, to look up into 
blue skies and hear bird songs, instead 
of the steady pound of typewriters and 
the drone of our own voices. 

But there are those among us who 
have no hope of getting away this week- 
end or any other weekend. They are 
the shut-ins, doomed through no fault of 
their own to spend the days and years in 
wheelchairs and hospital beds. For 
them the fragance of spring, the white 
stillness of winter, the flamboyance of 
autumn and the lazy luxury of summer 
are nothing more than the pages of a 
calendar to be flipped over. Alone and 
too often forgotten, they sit by their 
windows and watch the seasons slip by, 
remembering perhaps the world outside, 
yearning always for some release from 
the bonds of pain and illness that hold 
them prisoners within the four walls of 
their bedchambers. 7 

There is a growing movement afoot to 
bring some bit of sunshine, some glim- 
mer of happiness into the lives of our 
shut-in friends. Since 1941, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Francklyn Paris, of New Jersey, and 
Ernest Barker, of Canada, have been 
working through the Shut-in’s Day As- 
sociation to have the first Sunday of 
each June set aside as a day of remem- 
brance and recognition of the shut-in. 
Shut-ins themselves, they understand 
the aching need of the shut-in for ac- 
ceptante, for friendship and understand- 
ing. Thanks to their tireless efforts, 
carried on with Herculean vigor in spite 
of their own handicaps, and aided by a 
growing band of shut-in and non-shut- 
in supporters they are making steady 
progress. From a limited observance 
that first year the movement has spread 
out in ever-widening circles, in this 
country and abroad. In 1955, official 
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proclamations marking the first Sunday 
of June as Shut-in’s Day were issued by 
the mayors of 69 cities in 29 States. \1y 
good friend and beloved colleague, the 
late T. Millet Hand, introduced legis)a- 
tion in this House last year to give recog. 
nition to this day. Currently there are 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2 bills to effect this end, | 
sponsored by my own New Jersey ¢col- 
league, PETER J. RopIno, Jr., and the 
other by the gentleman from Pennsy)- 
vania, Mr. Hottanp. It is my sincere 
hope that this session will see some ac- 
tion on this worthwhile legislation. By 
we need not sit back and wait for this 
bright tomorrow, we can, each one of is 
make this first Sunday of June 1957 
Shut-in’s Day in actuality. We can pay 
a visit to some shut-in, send him or her 
a cheery card, a note, or a bright bouquet 
of flowers We can let him know that 
he is not forgotten, that somebody cares, 
that somebody is interested in his views, 
willing to exchange news and experi- 
ences from the world outside for the 
priceless philosophy and examples of 
courage that so many shut-ins have to 
offer. We can spread the word and im- 
plement it and, while we ‘are doing it, 
may we never forget that many of to- 
day’s shut-ins were the bright young 
heroes of yesterday; the boys whose 
blood bought the black beaches of Iwo 
Jima, stained the sands of Anzio and the 
snows of Pusan, and paid for the free- 
dom we now enjoy. We can say “thank 
you” .to them this weekend by remem- 
bering them on Shut-in’s Day, and by 
giving as many shut-ins as we can, some 
cause to say with all sincerity, “What is 
SO rare as a day in June?” 


Preliminary Public Hearings Between De- 
fense Department and Special Subcom- 
mittee on Military Discharges, Armed 
Services Committee, Necessarily Post- 
poned From June 3; Announcement 
Follows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to pro- 
duce for your information the following 
communication which has been sent to 
the 30 Members of the House who have 
heretofore filed companion bills on it 
relating to less than honorable dis- 
charges from the Military Establishment 
and from other interested persons. 
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Text of announcement follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 

My Dear COLLEAGUES IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND OTHERS INTERESTED: The 
previously announced target date, to wit: 
June 3, for the preliminary public hearings 
py the House Armed Services Special Sub- 
committee on Military Discharges (H. R. 
1108) and companion bills, etc., will not be- 
gin June 3. The reason is that the House 
Armed Services Committee will not complete 
its public hearings and executive sessions on 
the military construction bill until about 
June 15 (estimated). . 

Promptly upon the completion of said 
hearings by the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which all members of the special 
subcommittee are members, these prelimi- 
nary public hearings with the Defense De- 
partment as the only witnesses to be heard 
in said preliminary hearings, will be held. 

Promptly thereafter it is planned to have 
public hearings in order that all Members of 
Congress who desire to do so, together with 
other interested and qualified persons, may 
appear and testify in public session. 

You will receive notice of the date set for 
these preliminary hearings with the Defense 
Department as witnesses, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress; Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on Military 
Discharges, Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

(Subcommittee members: Hon. Grorce 
HuppLteston, Jr., Alabama; Hon. A. Pavu 
Krrcuin, North Carolina; Hon. WILLIAM G. 
Bray, Indiana; Hon. CHARLEs S. GuBSER, Cali- 
fornia.) 





Statement of Rev. James L. Vizzard on 
Mutual Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
\IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Congress and the American people the 
excellent statement of the Reverend 
James L, Vizzard, S. J., before the House 


Foreign Affairs Committee on the cur- | 


rent mutual security program on May 
28, 1957. 

The statement follows: 

My name is Father James L. Vizzard, S. J., 
with residence at Georgetown University. I 
appear before you today as vice president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and as treasurer and member of the 
executive council of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. 

I want to thank the committee for its 
courtesy in giving us the opportunity to ex- 
press our observations and convictions on 
the mutual security program. I would also 
like to congratulate the committee for its 
wisdom and its deep insight into reality. 
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By the very fact that these hearings are now 
being conducted the committee makes plain 
its judgment that in the grave and basic de- 
cisions we as a Nation must make, moral and 
spiritual considerations not only are perti- 
nent but, when everything else is said and 
done, are overriding. 

In consultation with Dr. C. J. Nuesse, who 
will appear here on June 5, it was determined 
that our testimony might conveniently be 
divided into two distinct parts. It will be 
my function and privilege to present the 
teachings of the church, i. e., the ideas and 
principles which influence the practical 
judgments which informed Catholics make 
on issues such as we are facing today. His 
testimony will present the concrete evidence 
of Catholic convictions in the form princi- 
Pally of statements and policy resolutions 
of Catholic organizations and spokesmen. 
He will also offer specific recommendations 
on the mutual security program which have 
come from the same sources. 

My comments on the military aspects of 
the mutual security program will be brief. 
To be sure, they also have their moral im- 
plications, but their justification, as has re- 
cently been clearly explained, lies chiefly in 
our own urgent defense needs. What pre- 
viously has been presented under the guise 
of foreign aid is now seen to be largely 
American aid, and should be so billed. We 
have here, to put it directly, a very cheap 
way to buy ourselves essential military se- 
curity. No doubt in this phase of our de- 
fense program, as very likely in others, some 
money can be saved by careful planning and 
administration. But we might well ask our- 
selves if we can afford to haggle or to try to 
make political advantage over a relatively 
few dollars when our lives may be at stake. 

Neither will I spend any time on the more 
technical budgetary, fiscal, or administrative 
details of economic development and tech- 
nical assistance. As I understand the chief 
purpose of these hearings, it is to reestablish, 
to emphasize, even to dramatize, the moral 
and religious bases of our programs. It is 
the motivation and the spirit rather than 
the details which are under consideration 
today. 

As everyone here is quite aware, a great 
variety of reasons have been given to ex- 
plain and justify the mutual security pro- 
gram: Our expanding economy demands 
overseas markets and sources of raw mate- 
rial. We need to win friends and thus bol- 
ster our national security. We need strong 
allies to check further Communist expan- 
sion. If we don’t help, the Communists will. 
As a last resort, appeal has been made to 
our fears. Our fiesh has been made to creep 
with vivid warnings of the horrors all of us 
may suffer and few of us may survive if we 
fail to support this program adequately. 

No one would reasonably question the 
validity and even urgency of each of these 
motives, for they reflect different aspects 
of our national interest. But it has been 
the discouraging experience of many of us 
that where we have suggested that moral 
motivation might be more urgent, and even 
more practical, patronizing realists have 
tried to embarrass us into silence. They 
clearly imply or even hluntly state that 
charity and justice have no real pertinence 
to the issues, that these virtues represent 
only the sentimental idealism of interna- 
tional do-gooders. Moral interest, they 
claim, has nothing to do with national in- 
terest, and they’d be happy if we wouldn't 
complicate the matter. 
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This attitude is a strange one In a Nation 
founded by men who so clearly spelled out 
the moral basis of our political society. The 
Founding Fathers understood that our na- 
tional interest is a much broader concept 
and reality than is embraced by military 
security, political stability, and economic 
advantage. For, unless our Nation has in- 
terests and responsibilities rooted in moral 
principles, just how do we differ from the 
arbitrary legality of totalitarian states? Un- 
less our national interest is based upon 
moral interest, our society and cur objec- 
tives can claim no superiority over those 
of the Communist nations. Unless our for- 
eign economic policy recognizes opportu- 
nities and obligations which far transcend 
narrowly conceived selfish and temporary in- 
terests then do we not deserve to be weighed 
and judged by the world, and by God, in 
the same balance as Russia? 

What’s more, even in the terms of nar- 
rowly conceived national interest, motives of 
justice and charity have validity and value. 
It is my conviction, and I believe the re- 
sults of these hearings will bear me out, 
that the mutual-security program will win 
much more sincere and practical approval 
from our citizens if it is explained ‘and un- 
dertaken in terms of moral and religious 
conviction. In very concrete political terms, 
I believe that taxpayers and voters will re- 
spond more quickly and more heartily to 
this kind of appeal than to any other. 

Moreover, again in terms of actual achieve- 
ments of our goals, programs undertaken for 
and guided by these motives are far more 
likely to achieve, as byproducts, the stated 
aims of our foreign policy. It is the univer- 
sal experience of mankind that gratitude and 
friendship cannot be bought. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can be bribed into secure 
alliances. But disinterested service, genuine 
love, rarely fails to call forth a similar re- 
sponse. If we want friends and dependable 
allies, we will win them only if we can make 
it plain that we are interested in them for 
their own sake, and for God’s. 

On the conviction, therefore, that whether 
national interests be conceived either nar- 
rowly or broadly, moral and religious con- 
siderations are pertinent, I would like to 
explore these sources. 

Start from the fact that while we and 
those in the world’s relatively few other 
favored countries have been likely in our 
prayer to pass unthinkingly over the peti- 
tion, “give us this day our daily bread,” in 
large parts of the world hundreds of millions 
have known no prayer more urgent. Hun- 
ger, poverty, disease, and death have been 
their daily bread. 

To this situation contrast the fact that 
we have an enormously productive economy, 
that as a people we possess a disproportion- 
ate share of this world’s wealth, that we 
enjoy a standard of living almost intolerably 
superior to that of a great portion of the 
world’s people. 

What, then, are our moral obligations? 

I’m sure that we would not subscribe to 
the proposition that God created the re- 
sources of this world for the exclusive benefit 
of those who might have had the power to 
seize them, or the luck to stumble upon 
them, or the good fortune to be born into 
them. I am sure we would agree that it 
would be supreme egoism for us to assume 
that God has.granted us such material riches 
for our own use alone. We are not members 
of some kind of exclusive club, the sole resi- 
dents of a high-walled garden of paradise, 
somehow specially chosen of God to enjoy 
the best of His creation while the great bulk 
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of mankind struggle outside for a meager 
and precarious subsistence. 

One of Christ’s parables comes to mind: 
Dives and Lazarus. We have no reason to 
expect that the fate of a nation which might 
scorn the obligations which go with wealth 
will be any different than that of the man 
whose very name implies wealth, selfishly 
and exclusively enjoyed. In today’s world 
no one could mistake what nation is cast 
in the role of Dives. 

It is also a fact, and it should be a dis- 
turbing one, that in the only portrayal of 
the final judgment which we have from 
Christ’s own lips, the decision of the judge 
is based on the very simple and direct cri- 
terion: Did you feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, heal the sick? We have no reason 
to believe that nations will be judged on 
any other basis. 

A simple sense of decency and justice must 
convince us that we possess God’s bounty 
not only that we might enjoy it ourselves 
but also that we might share it. In God’s 
sight, we are His stewards. He has given 
us the opportunity and responsibility and 
privilege to use His blessings so that all 
might benefit. Justice suggests, demands, 
that wealth be administered to the welfare 
of all; and, if Christian teaching means any- 
thing, this is true of nations as well as of 
individuals. 

But there are higher motives still than 
fear of judgment or the obligations of jus- 
tice. The law of love, the law of charity, 
which has been taught by all great religions, 
was summed up in the simple but dramatic 
admonition of Christ, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And we were not left 
in doubt as to who is our neighbor. The 
lesson of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is that every man is our neighbor, even the 
stranger by the side of the road in a faraway 
land. The works of charity do not demand 
@ passport. The obligations of charity do 
not end at our own shores. Our neighbor 
is any man who needs our help wherever he 
may be found and reached; and when he is 
found love dictates that we approach him, 
as it were, with an apology for having come 
s0 late to help him. 

Someone who may have heard these last 
words of mine may agree with their religious 
idealism but insist, perhaps sadly, that char- 
ity is the responsibility of individuals and 
not of states. Such a belief is common, but 
it ignores the fact that states come into 
being to fulfill for us collectively what we 
cannot do individually. As individuals we 
are bound to charity toward all. But in a 
world so vast and complex, in our private 
capacities we cannot reach all who need 
and have a claim on our charity. The state, 
therefore, acts as our agent. When the state 
helps, it is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebuffed by some opponents of 
foreign aid who with an uncompromising 
air of finality remarks, “Well, these give- 
aways have tostop. After all charity begins 
at home.” For them that ends the argu- 
ment. It is difficult to understand why, for 
the statement claims no more than that 
charity begins at home. It doesn’t end there. 
It is not completed and perfected until it 
reaches out to the farthest ends of the earth, 
and embraces in its warmth and love all who 
are in need. 

A number of other objections can be heard 
almost every day and can be read in almost 
any paper: We have not won friends, the 
countries we have helped most are still “un- 
committed"; our generosity is not appreci- 
ated. Somehow these objections seem al- 
most petulant and they have already been 
dealt with. Why should we expect friend- 
ship and gratitude, when in the past our aid 

‘has been explained and justified exclusively 
on the basis of our terms, our aims, our 
self-interest? . 

Others make the outraged charge that our 
foreign operations are shot through with 
inefficiency, boondoggling, and graft. There 
have been, I am sure, cases in which this 
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has been true, and wherever it has been 
found it must be eradicated and every effort 
must be made to prevent its recurrence. 
But no honest critic can make a universal 
indictment. The people we have sent out 
and the operations we have conducted have 
been no better or worse than we find in our 
own country. On the whole, a remarkable 
degree of integrity and success has character- 
ized our activities up to now. 

Perhaps the loudest and most persistent 
objection we hear these days is that our 
economy can’t stand the strain, that we need 
tax cuts more than foreign handouts. 
Frankly, I don’t think we have to pay much 
attention to such nonsense. Our economy 
has stood, and, if called upon, could again 
stand the the much greater strain and waste 
of war. We have not even begun to make 
the kind of sacrifices, personal and national, 
which we can sustain, and willingly sustain 
if we are convinced of their necessity. More- 
over, the part of the Mutual Security funds 
which have been expended on technical 
assistance and economic development have 
been very small indeed, and even if elimi- 
nated entirely could hardly lead to a per- 
ceptible tax cut. And if it were eliminated, 
or even significantly cut, I think we’d have a 
harder time living with our consciences and 
with the consequences of our folly than we 
have now living with our budget and the 
necessary taxes. 

In the Mutual Security program, we have 
the opportunity of providing the world with 
one thing it desperately needs: A shining ex- 
araple of pure, undefiled and disinterested 
service. Our aid is and should be recog- 
nized as an important factor in stemming 
the advances of communism, but this pro- 
gram has an importance independent of the 
Communist threat. We should do the same 
things and even more even if communism 
were to disappear tomorrow. As stewards of 
God's abundance we must make available to 
others what we ourselves enjoy. “In doing so, 
we are not called upon to sacrifice our own 
prosperity. In the long run such sharing 
will return a hundredfold. 

If we dedicate ourselves to a ‘program for 
shared abundance, we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
wealth to a program of shared disaster. We 
believe that here the United States has the 
opportunity and the privilege to give moral 
leadership to the world as it has provided 
political and military leadership. 





Ann Arbor, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGA’T | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29; 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I wish to include an article from 
the June issue of Fleet Flashes, published 
by Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., of 
New Orleans, La. 

The article follows: 

ANN ARBOR, MicH. 

This is Ann Arbor. 

Those who know Ann Arbor think of it 
as more than a home, more than a city. To 
the resident, Ann Arbor is a way of life. It 
it a quality of living generated by the provin- 
cial atmosphere of a college town along with 
the advantages of a large metropolitan area. 

Beautiful Ann Arbor, with its famous uni- 
versity, its self-sufficient industry, its section 
after section of attractive shaded residential 
areas offers much to its residents. To the 
newcomer or the tourist, it offers an en- 
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chantment, a fascination which we can; 
forget. 

It was in 1823 that a group of pioneer; 
passed through a fur trading post known 
as Detroit, and pushed on along the banks of 
the Huron River in search of a location {or 
a new frontier community. 

Among the settlers was a Virginian nameq 
John Allen, and a fellow pioneer known a; 
Elisha Rumsey. Both were married—anq 
the wives of both were named Ann. 

Some 40 miles west of Detroit, in the ro). 


~ ing slopes which bounded the Huron River, 


the pioneers established their settlement. 

The wives of the two men—Ann Allen ang 
Mary Ann Rumsey—eventually enlarged anq 
beautified a wild grape arbor on the bank o; 
a creek named for Allen. Here, they spent 
long afternoons together—knitting, meng. 
ing, and probably gossiping a bit. 

This meeting place they called Ann’s Ar. 
bor—and it wasn’t long before the entire 
settlement had adopted the name as its owy, 
The name was shortened to Ann Arbor when 
the town was formally recorded in Detroit 
the following year. 

The settlement began to grow. Today Ann 
Arbor is a university town on the immediate 
edge of one of the greatest industrial cen. 
ters in the world. Its industries have devel. 
oped sharply since the turn of the century, 

And yet Ann Arbor has not lost its provin- 
cial flavor—for with its growth, its steady 
progress in all areas of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion, Ann Arbor remains pri- 
marily a city of homes—an informal, seif- 
sufficient residential community large 
enough to offer its citizens the ultimates in 
modern living, small enough to retain its 
intrinsic friendliness, warmth, and informa] 
atmosphere. 

Known as the Mother of State Universities, 
the University of Michigan was founded in 
Detroit in 1817, and moved to Ann Arbor in 
1837. Today one of the five largest univer- 
sities in the Nation, Michigan is distin- 
guished for the excellence of both its faculty 
and its physical facilities. 

In Ann Arbor is located one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost medical centers. 

Since the university school of medicine 
was established over a century ago, the con- 
sistent growth of both the school and the 
public medical facilities has been outstand- 
ing. , 
Present medical facilities cover an area of 
approximately 4 acres. Included among 
hospital facilities in Amn Arbor are the 
university main hospital with a capacity of 
some seven hundred patients, and a number 
of specialized hospitals. 

These include a complete isolation hos- 
pital; the Simpson Memorial Institute for 
medical research in blood diseases; the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute; the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Center and a unique and 
beautiful maternity hospital. 

A large seven-story out-patient clinic 
building houses over 100 physicians’ offices 
and 196 examining rooms. Its function is 
to provide diagnosis and consultation for 
patients who do not require hospitalization. 

Outstanding musical and dramatic offer- 
ings have become traditional in Ann Arbor. 
An annual winter concert series brings in- 
ternationally famous symphony orchestras 
and Metropolitan Opera stars to the stage 
of Hill Auditorium. Top Hollywood and 
Broadway casts presents the Nation's bes: 
and most popular productions during the 
spring drama season. 

Spectator and participant alike will find 
well-provided recreation in Ann Arbor. Op- 
portunities for almost every from golf 
to tennis, to water activities—are at all sides. 

Nearby lakes and recreation areas provide 
excellent boating, swimming, and fishing. 

Theré is no substitute for the thrill or 
color of football season in Ann Arbor. 
Stanch support of the famed Michigan var- 
sity is evident everywhere—a support that 
extends beyond the gridiron, across the Na- 
tion wherever alumni are found. 
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sports enthusiasts in Ann Arbor—and that 
includes practically everyone—crowd the 
penches for such other Big Ten athletic com- 
petitions as basketball, baseball, swimming, 
track, golf, hockey, and wrestling. 

It would be difficult to oweremphasize the 
attractiveness of Ann Arbor as a residential 
community. Residents take a uniform and 
justified pride in the appearance of their 
homes. ; . 
tree-lined streets, gentle hills, numerous 

ks and wooded areas add much to the 
residential flavor of the community. Near 
the campus area, large fraternity and soror- 
ity buildings greatly enhance the city’s im- 
pressive residential character. 

New residential developments—in all price 
ranges—are constantly “being expanded. 

Probably as educationally minded as any 
city in America, Ann Arbor has long been 
xnown for the high quality of its schools 
and the educational programs that it con- 
sistently carries out. 

Almost without exception, its public 
schools are modern. They are well lighted, 
well heated, equipped with libraries, gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, home economic and 
science rooms, and kindergartens. 

And yet Ann Arbor is not merely satisfied 
with fine buildings. It is the work that goes 
on inside these buildings—transforming the 
student into the responsible citizen—that 
forms the vital function of the school system. 

Comparing extremely favorable with the 
most modern retail shopping centers in the 
Nation, Ann Arbor retailers enjoy a gross 
pusiness in ‘excess of $80 million a year. 

Because of competition with neighboring 
centers as well as Detroit, shoppers in Ann 
Arbor enjoy the newest and most modern 
facilities, 

While Ann Arbor enjoys the benefits of 
purchasing power provided by industrial and 
university payrolls, as well.as the constant 
influx of student population, the city also has 
specific agricultural assets. 

The county seat of one of Michigan’s most 
prosperous agricultural areas, Ann Arbor is 
the logical headquarters for agricultural in- 
terests, 

The city itself is a choice consumer markct 
for high-quality produce. It maintains a 
farmers’ market which draws producers from 
many neighboring counties. 

All this—consumer market, transportation 
facilities, location, physica! assets, labor pool, 
and residential advantages—combine to make 
Ann Arbor a choice location for business, for 
industry, as well as an ideal place to live, to 
raise and educate a family, and to reap the 
benefits of the “Ann Arbor way of life.” 

More than 50 firms, ranging from 2 to 2,200 
employees, comprise the industrial family in 
Ann Arbor. At present, more than 6,000 em- 
ployees in industry receive wages in excess 
of $24,500,000 annually. 

Recent trends toward the establishment 
of industrial research and development oper- 
ations are being further developed by the 
chamber of commerce. Such opvrations help 
maintain the city’s highly skilled labor pool, 
and take advantage of the many technical 
facilities made available by the University of 
Michigan, 





The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to have placed in the Appendix 
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of the Record a prize-winning essay 
written by Wililam Bradley Dunn, of 
Detroit, Mich., who was awarded a na- 
tional prize in 1957 in the Harold Hard- 
ing memorial essay contest. The sub- 
ject of the essay is, ‘The American Mer- 
chant Marine.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ItTs IM- 

PORTANCE TO THE AMERICAN FARMER-MINER- 

MANUFACTURER IN WORLD TRADE 


(By William Bradley Dunn) 


Down through the years, the American 
merchant marine has played an extremely 
important part in the development of our 
native land. The merchant marine has al- 
ways had two purposes: (1) to further and 
increase foreign’trade and, (2) to assist in 
national defense. The United States first 
established a realistic policy toward the 
merchant marine when Congress passed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Then in 1939 
a program of shipbuilding was launched to 
replace obsolete ships. During the war, an 
emergency reconversion plan for building 
and shipping was established. The rate of 
building was tremendous, and when the war 
ended, the United States was left with a 
considerable number of ships on hand. This 
supply gave the United States the largest 
merchant marine in the world; however, it 
was unbalanced. We had a great supply of 
ships that could carry troops, but too few 
could be used for cargo transportation. So 
in 1948, the Maritime Commission launched 
another program which gave us the vital 
ships that we needed. These needs have been 
increased tremendously today. Hugh Gal- 
lagher, past president of the Propeller Club 
and vice president of Matson Navigation 
Lines, says this: 

“Basically, on the sea, we need fast cargo 
ships, tankers, and troop ships. They must 
be fast enough to go in alone, and large 
enough to be capable of doing the job re- 
quired of them.* 

Merely constructing ships was not suf- 
ficient, so the merchant marine opened 
academies which provided extensive educa- 
tion for seamen. Through these extra facil- 
ities, the capacity of the merchant marine 
for service to our country was increased. 

Outside of our national defense, the 
merchant marine’s most important duty is 
to export our products to countries abroad. 
In this job, there are three main categories: 
farm products, mined products, and manu- 
factured goods. 

After the war, the merchant marine was 
busier than ever. Their job was to transport 
millions of tons of food products to the 
devastated nations of Europe and Asia. In 
a speech, Walter Ploeser said: 

“The welfare of the farmer and American 
shipping are both essential to the prosperity 
of every man, woman, and child in the 
country.” ? 

In 1952, the farmer exported one-half of 
the rice crop, two-fifths of the wheat crop, 
and one-quarter of the tobacco and cotton 
crop. This volume of exports indicates how 
dependent the farmer is on the sales of his 
products to other countries for his income. 
He must also expand foreign trade if he is 
to diminish the heavy stockpiles. Three 
products—tobacco, cotton, and wheat—make 
up two-thirds of the farmer’s export dollar. 
Since the farmer and the merchant marine 
have only scratched the surface of possible 
‘trade with foreign countries, they are work- 
ing toward an expansion of foreign trade. 
‘To safeguard the farmer, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 insured that our ocean- 
going ships would carry the farmer’s prod- 
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ucts. If the merchant marine would not 
ship the farmer’s goods, then this country 
would be in a dire state, for the merchant 
marine is the only feasible way of shipping 
our farm products overseas. 

The miner is also considerably aided in 
world trade by the merchant marine. In 
the first place, the ore miners around the 
Great Lakes would be nearly helpless with- 
out the inland merchant marine. Through 
many years, trade travel on the lakes has in- 
creased steadily. The merchant marine has 
transported over four billion tons of raw 
materials through the Great Lakes. Three 
billion of this total has been iron ore. 

The coal which runs our many factories 
around the Great Lakes is carried by mer- 
chant mrarine vessels. To meet the demands, 
the ships are being built larger and better. 
On even a greater scale, our oceangoing 
tankers do a task for the oilman. Eleven 
new deep-sea tankers have been built in the 
past 9 years. These new tankers and super- 
tankers are designed not only for utility, but 
also for speed of delivery. J. D. Pogers, pres- 
ident of the Esso Shipping Co., has this to 
say: 

“Progress has been the keynote of the 
tanker industry ever since the first true 
tanker came into being in 1886—progress 
not only in size and speed of the vessel, but 
in employee-welfare safety and efficient 
operation. As the oil industry. meets new 
goals in oil production and refining, this 
progressive spirit will insure the availability 
of the tanker tonnage that will be needed to 
move an ever-increasing volume of petro- 
leum and its products over our ocean trade 
routes.’’ 

The foreign trade of the United States 
miners will increase only as the strength 
and capacity of the merchant marine in- 
creases. —— 

Along with the farmer and the miner, 
the manufacturer also is indebted to the 
merchant marine. He depends upon its 
services both in the import and in the ex- 
port fields. During the time of war, it is 
vital to the manufacturer in shipping valu- 
able relief supplies abroad; and the people 
abroad are dependent upon it for their 
much needed nraterials. Although a great 
deal of our trade across the sea and on our 
lakes is in raw materials, a substantial quan- 
tity is made up of shipments of manufac- 
tured goods. Ships on the Great Lakes 
transport ready-made automobiles, for ex- 
ample. Transoceanic trade between the 
United States and other countries is part 
of America’s foreign policy. Our Nation de- 
pends heavily upon the manufacturer and 
the merchant marine for the continuation 
of this essential service. 

The farmer, the miner, the manufac- 
turer—these three make up the backbone 
of American prosperity. Without the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, however, they would 
not be able to conduct their businesses prof- 
itably. As the farmer, miner, and manu- 
facturer look toward the future, they can 
count on the American merchant marine 
being on the job, doing bigger and better 
work, and playing a larger role in our Na- 
tion’s prosperity. Not only do the farmer, 
miner, and manufacturer benefit from the 
American merchant marine, but the entire 
American people are confident that the mer- 
chant marine will continue to play its im- 
portant role in the Nation’s welfare. 
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A March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 20, 1957, 
edition of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening 


Post: 
A MarcH ON WASHINGTON 

A march was made on Washington Friday, 
the third anniversary of the Supreme Court’s 
decision to outlaw segregation in the public 
schools of the Nation. It was called by 
various names, but it was most generally 
described as a prayer pilgrimage for freedom. 
It was designed to appeal to President Eisen- 
hower and to the Congress to join the judi- 
cial branch of our Government in giving 
strong, aggressive leadership in the civil 
rights field. 

The civil-rights issues have become so 
prominent in the minds-of politicians and 
pressure groups, that all other considerations 
seem to fade into insignificance. Witness 
the remarks of Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
PowEL.L, who bluntly told his audience “I 
don't give a tinker’s damn about foreign 
policy, about the farm problem, about the 
money situation, about anything except civil 
rights.” Yet, the main issue does not come 
to the surface. And it will remain obscure, 
just so long as vote scrambling and fanati- 
cism hold sway. The real issue is the depri- 
vation suffered by the States of the sacred 
rights written into the Constitution. Much 
is said about the 14th amendment—the 10th 
is scarcely mentioned. Yet year after year, 
and decision after decision, the 10th amend- 
ment has been emasculated until we now 
have little vestige of substance left in the 
powers and rights of the various States. 

Cunningly and with great finesse, the 
forces which wovlld destroy constitutional 
government in this country, have raised is- 
sues to obscure their real purpose. Behind 
the emotionalism of these issues, those forces 
continue to work to deprive us of rights 
which have been the bulwark of our glorious 
history. Loyal Americans. who pierce the 
screen and see the real issue at stake are 
branded as dsloyal, as traitors, as reaction- 
aries, as enemies of America. Jmm EASTLAND, 
one of the great stalwarts of the fight for 
constitutional government, is the current 
whipping boy. He dared to raise his voice 
in protest and to point the finger at the sub- 
versives and to show them in their true light. 
Joe McCarthy got the full treatment and he 
died a broken man, whom even his enemies 
had to grudgingly admit was intensely loyal 
to his country. 
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The march on W: nm was a pilgrim- 
age, entered into by hundreds in a sincere 
belief they were in a p’ for freedom. 
Yet history will reveal that it was an observ- 
ance of the anniversary of a day when our 
glorious Constitution was undermined and 
made to totter—when nine men, not elected 
by the people, wrote a new law into statute 
books and thus denied the people of the 48 
States those rights for which our forefathers 
died, and, at the same time, usurped the 
functions of the legislative branch. 

The time has come for a prayerful pil- 

of clear-eyed Americans to insist 
that the damage which has been done be 
removed and no further efforts be made to 
strike down the foundation of America—our 
Constitution. 





One Reason Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 16, 1957, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal: 

One REASON WHY 

President Eisenhower made two points in 
his defense of the budget speech that seem 
particularly significant so far as his $2 bil- 
lion Federal school-aid program is concerned, 

One point was his statement that no great 
budget deductions are possible unless the 
people stop demanding more and more serv- 
ices from the Government. We know of no 
great clamor from the general public about 





» the need for $2 billion from Washington for 


their schools. The States, cities, villages, 
towns, and school districts across the Na- 
tion are going about the business of pro- 
viding their own needs and meeting their 
own responsibilities. In the 9 months that 
ended March 31 last, the people taxed them- 
selves to provide $1.5 billion to build their 
schools. Our guess is that Mr. Eisenhower 
is-misled by the noise of a small, dedicated 
minority that claims—without any proof at 
all—that if public education is not to fall 
apart the Federal Government must go into 
the school-building business, temporarily 

And that brings us to the other point Mr, 
Eisenhower made. The budget is so big, he 
said, because the Federal Government is 
already doing a lot of things that “are estab- 
lished by law, and the bulk of the expendi- 
tures under those programs) are established 
by law.” 

All of them, though, like foreign aid, 
began as “temporary” programs just as the 
President says Federal school aid will be only 
temporary. All of them now, however, are 
locked in by law and eustom. Veterans, 
farmers, and foreign governments have come 
to expect the handouts and the public has 
come to accept the handouts. 

“All these,” Mr. Eisenhower noted, “are 
programs long ago enacted by the Congress.” 
Since the same argument will be made by 
others later, it strikes us that Mr. Eisenhower 
is not.on the soundest ground when he says 
that the school aid program will be a get-in- 
and-get-out temporary one. 

The history of Federal aid—as the Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate noted a short time 
ago—argues persuasively against the chance 
that an aid program once started can be 
easily ended. In fact, Mr. Eisenhower him- 
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self said that, in the cases of farmers ang 
veterans, the programs and expenditures 
“have tended to grow rather than Shrink 
over recent years.” 

To argue that Federal handout history 
will not repeat itself in the matter of schoo) 
aid is to blink the clear record. And to argue 
that the public should support another yas; 
spending program which the public neither 
gemands nor-requires will hardly reduce the 
growing budgets. 

Mr. Eisenhower, we think, was quite cor. 
rect when he said the other night: “I deeply 
believe, as I am sure you do, that education js 
clearly a responsibility of State and loca) 
governments—and should remain so.” 

We do believe the President believes that 
deeply. It makes us wonder all the more 
why Mr. Eisenhower chooses to support those 
who would not let it remain so. 


/ 





Present Inequities in Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years the Congress has, wisely I be- 
lieve, recognized that people receiving 
social security. should be allowed to sup- 
plement their benefits with a modest 
amount of earnings. The amount of 
outside earnings allowed has been in- 
creased from $14.99 per month to $50 
per month in 1950, to $75 per month in 
1952, and finally, in 1954, to $1,200 a 
year. The 1954 amendments also 
changed .the law so that persons aged 
72 and over have no restrictions on 
earnings whatsoever. I have been con- 
cerned, however, with some inequities 
which have arisen through what I am 
convinced must have been an oversight 
in the drafting of this legislation. In 
shifting from a monthly income test to 
an annual test, inequities have arisen. 
These problems occur in the year of re- 
tirement and the year in which the in- 
dividual reaches age 72. 

The $1,200 per year exemption is based 
on average monthly earnings of $100 a 
month. But to relieve problems which 
arise with uneven earnings, the act 
states that an individual cannot lose a 
benefit for any month in which he earns 
$80 or less even though he exceeds the 
$1,200 limit. 

Let us see how the system works ina 
specific fact situation—first in the year 
of retirement and then in the year of 
age 72. 

For instance, let us take the example 
of a 65-year-old teacher who finishes his 
school year in June and must retire. He 
applies for benefits on July 1. During 
the first 6 months of the year he had 
earned $2,200. When he applied for 
social security he already had, therefore, 
exceeded the amount of earnings he is 

for the year. He is told at the 
security office that the law will 
allow him to $80 monthly, but 
he exceeds this amount his benefit for 
month will be canceled. ; 
however, he could have retired in 
January, instead of July, he would have. 
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pen allowed to earn $100 a month for 
the entire year in addition to his retire- 
ment benefit. Thus the teacher, solely 
pecause he retires at midyear, loses $20 
, month in earning power during his 
frst 6 months of retirement. This is an 
arbitrary discrimination without basis 
in reason. It puts a premium on the 
date of retirement which seems wholly 
ynrealistic. Moreover, it imposes a re- 
tirement test.on income earned before 
retirement actually takes place. 

Now let us see what can happen to the 
same teacher in the other situation— 
depending in this case entirely upon the 
accident of when his 72d birthday oc- 
curs. He has been earning $100 per 
month in the last few years and has also 
received @ maximum social security 
penefit of $108.50 a month. Now that he 
has reached his 72d birthday he assumes 
that there is no longer any restriction 
on the amount of money he can earn and 
still receive benefits. He, thereupon, gets 
another job which pays him $150 a 
month—or $50 more than he was earn- 
ing. At the end of the year he finds out, 
however, that he must pay back four 
monthly benefits—totaling $434 because 
he exceeded the $1,200 a year. In other 
words, because of earnings after age 72, 
he must return benefits he received be- 
fore he became 72. He also discovers, 
to his dismay, that the extra $50 per 
month—totaling $300 for the 6 months 
on the new job—is more than canceled 
by the amount he owes to social security. 
He must repay them $134 over the extra 
$300 he earned to cover his $434 debt. 
This repayment in many cases, consti- 
tutes an extreme hardship. 

The two bills I am introducing today 
will cure these inequities by very simple 
changes in the law. The first bill makes 
a special provision that will allow an in- 
dividual to earn $100 a month in every 
month of the year in which he retires. 
The second bill removes completely the 
income limitation for the entire taxable 
year in which he becomes age 72. The 
two bills place him in the same position 
as that of other individuals who are for- 
tunate enough to have their retirement 
dates and their birthdays in January, 
and thus, merely by happenstance, are 
attuned to the vagaries of existing law. 
Certainly it is unrealistic to assume 
that most people can retire, or have their 
birthday, in January and thus avoid the 
complicated and sometimes confiscatory 
workings of the present provisions. We 
know that, for most people, the time of 
retirement is not a matter of choice. 
Frequently it is compulsory. Often, as 
in the case of school teachers, it is gov- 
erned by provisions of law. In other 
cases, it is at the caprice of the employer. 
Clearly, the month in which a man was 
born should not influence the amount of 
social-security benfits to which he is 
entitled. 1. 
The cost to the social-security fund 
of the changes I propose would by very 

t, and are fully warranted by 
the equities they effectuate. I urge the 
Congress to take prompt action on these 
bills so that the unfortunate character- 
istics of the present system can be 
changed, ? 
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America’s Crusade for Freemen’s Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
sponsor a national essay contest as part 
of their Americanism program. The 
contest is conducted on a local level by 
VFW auxiliaries and the winning essay 
is submitted to the State essay competi- 
tion. From this level the winning essay 
is then submitted to compete in the na- 
tional essay contest. 

This year the topic for the essay is 
“America’s Crusade for Freemen’s 
Rights.” ‘The winner of the contest on 
the local level in Smithville, Tex., was 
Miss Clara Brosch, whose essay will be 
entered in the Texas State competition. 
Owing to the nature of the topic, I be- 
lieve that all Members of Congress would 
be interested to read what the youth of 
our country write about this important 
subject and I therefore submit Miss 
Brosch’s essay for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECcoORD, as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRUSADE FOR FREEMEN’S RIGHTS 


It can truly be said that America exem- 
plifies a constant crusade for the rights of 
the freeman. Life in the United States is 
based upon the freeman’s rights. Not only 
do Americans strive for freedom within their 
own country, but there is a constant effort 
to free others. It is in the preamble to the 
Constitution that we find these words, “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, we do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

From the time that the Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth Rock, the most outstanding be- 
lief has been that of freedom, for that is 
the very reason the first settlers ventured 
into a strange new land. These were truly 
brave people. Their desire for religious, 
political, and economical freedom was so 
strong that they felt this journey was their 
only chance to secure them. 

The most current example of the constant 
strife to free others is the Hungarian relief 
program which the United States has es- 
tablished. But this is not unusual, for the 
United States has come to the aid of prac- 
tically every country which has suffered dif- 
ficulty. Only a few years ago the United 
States went to war in Korea to help the 
South Koreans resist communism. 

The most imminent threat to freedom to- 
day is communism. Communism is seeking 
to destroy the freedom of the entire world by 
conquering. Communism is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the world. Education seems 
to be our best weapon. Of course, there is 
always the thought of war, but wars are never 
really won. People and things are destroyed 
in war, and nothing is really gained. . 

Freedom is perhaps the greatest character- 
istic of the United States of America and its 
people. Freedom exists in every action of the 
Americans. The Constitution, although it is 
@ document of rights and freedoms within 
itself, was not enough for the people. 
Amendments were, and still are, being made 
and discussed constantly. The purpose of 
the first 10 amendments, called the Bill of 
Rights, is the protection of the rights of the 
people and of the States against encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government. This Bill 
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of Rights guarantees some of our funda- 
mental freedoms. They are known as civil 
liberties, because they insure our domestic 
rights. 

Often we are prone to take our inalienable 
rights for granted. A course in American 
history very well teaches us to appreciate 
the freedoms that we do have by explaining 
the hardships of our ancestors and how many 
of them lost their lives fighting for freedom. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
1941, described the four freedoms, which he 
expressed as (1) freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, (2) freedom of worship, (3) free- 
dom from want, and, (4) freedom from fear. 

President Roosevelt was trying to get the 
country back on its feet. He thought that 
these were the most important freedoms for 
the Americans. It would be well for us to 
think about these freedoms. Where did we 
get them? Does everyone have them? Of 
course not, very few people have as many, 
or any, freedoms. 

The biggest problem within the United 
States itself, perhaps, is segregation. It is 
hard for us in the South to agree with, and 
to abide by the Supreme Court ruling. We 
have grown up believing that the Negroes 
and the whites are different races, and that 
they should be separated. If we search deep 
into our hearts, however, most of us have 
no real objection to being integrated with 
the Negroes. We must-admit that the col< 
ored people were not meant to be inferior 
to us. All men were created equal. A con- 
flict within the United States could easily 
destroy us and our freedoms: it would be 
much easier for the Communists to conquer 
us if we are divided. “A house divided can- 
not stand.” When the problem of slavery 
was in its worst stages, Abraham Lincoln 
stated, “Our paramount object in this strug- 
gle is to save the Union, and is not to save 
or destroy slavery.” We should take an ex- 
ample from a brilliant man. Although seg- 
regation in the South is a big problem, we 
must find some solution in which we can 
remain united and save the Union. 

With the fine leaders we have in our Gov- 
ernment today, we should be able to remain 
the world power, but if not, the most im- 
portant thing is that we maintain our free- 
dom. 





Purebred Dairy Cattle Month 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in my 
State of Michigan, the month of May 
has been proclaimed as Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Month in recognition of the great 
progress that has been made in the 
dairy industry through the combined ef- 
forts of various organizations interested 
in the farmer and all of our citizens. 

It is fitting that such recognition be 
given the purebred dairy-cattle industry 
and I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the words of this procla- 
mation, which are most appropriate. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Much of the credit for the vast progress 
that has been made in breeding and develop- 
ing the dairy-cattle industry of this land 
should be given the purebred dairy-cat- 
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tle association, the service work done by 
the State and National Departments of Agri- 
culture, the extension staff of our colleges 
of agriculture, and the master breeders of 
the Nation. The able and energetic men 
who are concerned with bettering our dairy 
breeds never cease to strive for better ani- 
mals that will provide greater production. 

All dairymen profit from the program 
of the purebred cattle associations, thus pro- 
ducing more and better dairy cattle and 
products more economically. The cow is 
the production unit that is the key to an 
industry giving employment to one-seventh 
of our population and furnishing about one- 
fourth of our food supply. Dairy products 
provide nature’s most nearly perfect food, 
which is the basis for building young, 
strong bodies for a greater America. 





Statement of Theo. N. Tsangaris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from a statement 
made by Theo. N. Tsangaris, of Gary, 
Ind., before the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee hearings at Gary on May 
20, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, opening my remarks, I 
would like to express my sincere thanks to 
your committee and your chairman, Hon. 
A. S. J. CannanHan, for the opportunity ex- 
tended to me to appear before you and pre- 
sent my remarks. : 

As I understand, through your visit to our 
city, Gary, Ind., with the largest steelworks 
in the world, you are seeking to obtain 
local views on various aspects of the United 
States foreign policy, giving particular con- 
sideration to the mutual-security program. 
This being the case, I would try to use a 
few minutes of your valuable time to speak 
about the case of a country, small in size 
but very important in the society of nations 
because of its strategic location, her con- 
tinuous struggle for the preservation of the 
ideal of liberty and freedom and its strong 
belief that honesty should be the basic rule 
of real friendship. I mean, Hellas, or bet- 
ter known, Greece. 

Greece is the birthplace of democracy. 
It has a history that stretches back almost 
4,000 years to a time when the people who in- 
habited the island of Crete had developed 
a notable civilization known as the Minoan 
period. 

Greece joined the United States and the 
other Allies in fighting Germany and the 
other "Central Powers in World War I and 
again fought with the Allies against the 
German-Italian-Japanese Axis in World War 
II, and her resistance to the Nazi invasion 
won the admiration of the world and upset 
the .timetable of Hitler’s plans against the 
Allies, giving them the valuable time to 
build up their strength. 

Greece won another victory in 1949, this 
time against the forces of international com- 
munism which launched an all-out attack 
against Greece in an attempt to drag the 
country behind the Iron Curtain. 

The war, occupation, Communist aggres- 
sion, and the earthquake of the Ionion Is- 
lands in 1953, In Volos and Thessalia in 1955, 
Achaias in 1956 and only recently in Dodec- 
anese Islands, brought about a total de- 
struction in Greek ports, railways, bridges, 
and rolling stock, not mentioning the de- 
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struction in agriculture, Greek merchant 
marine and industry. Thanks to the valua- 
ble and great American moral and financial 
assistance, the deplorable conditions and 
suffering were alleviated. ; 

The refugee program of 1953 accepted the 
earthquaked victims to immigate to the 
United States of America. The problem of 
Greece in some respect was temporarily 
solved. A great number of these homeless 
poverty-stricken victims, found refuge in 
this land of opportunity and justice for all. 

In the last 4 years the Greek Government 
with generous American help has built roads, 
linking Athens to all the major tourist areas, 
agricultural and industrial centers, great 
postwar hydroelectrical plants, permitting 
people to enjoy the benefits of electric power 
and water availability. Greece, devoted to 
peace, gladly opens its doors to all those 
who wish to gain a better knowledge of both 
the country and its people. 

A good beginning has been made—but 
very far from the status of conditions which 
will help the Greek Government and the 
people of Greece to be able, on their own ef- 
forts and initiative, to formulate plans and 
policies for a definite and brighter future. 

International conditions force the Greek 
Government to spend 65 percent of the na- 
tional budget for military preparations. 
Probably this is the highest percentage 
among all NATO nations. This undoubtedly 
causes the deplorable low standard of living 
of the great majority of the Greek people. 
The Government doesn’t have the means to 
develop any kind of sizable industry, which 
would help unemployment. This is really 
the core of the most serious problems that 
the Greek people are facing. It was really 
very disheartening to me, during my visit to 
Greece last fall, to see boys, who just gradu- 
ated from high schools or even from institu- 
tions of higher education, to be strolling 
along the streets of Athens seeking employ- 
ment, knowing ahead of time that their 
chances to find any kind of a job are practi- 
cally null. 


People in Greece, young or old, like to 


work. They want to work, because they 
know that that is the best way to make an 
honest living. Can we create that opportu- 
nity for them? Encourage outside invest- 
ments in Greece. Help the Greek Govern- 
ment, with proper supervision from the 
United States of America to develop produc- 
tive industries, so people can find jobs. Don’t 
send surpluses to Greece. The benefit of the 
people from such measures is very limited. 

Every year at least 50,000 people are added 
to these who are seeking employment, while 
nothifg is done to absorb any of those. The 
best way to fight communism in Greece is to 
give her people the opportunity to work. 

The Greek Government is very much aware 
that the fundamental weakness which has 
acted as a restricting force in connection 
with further development is the lack of ade- 
quate capital. To remedy this situation, the 
Government encourages foreign investments 
and to that effect it has promulgated a con- 
stitutional law which provides guaranties 
for capital and profits. - 

Before closing my remarks, I would like to 
impress upon this committee the-fact that a 
measure which will help some way is to help 
the emigration of Greeks to the United 
States in some good numbers. Unemploy- 
ment will be helped, working capita] will be 
sent back to the relatives in Greece by the 
emigrants, and very definitely, a terrific good 
will will be established between the United 
States and Greece. After all, the number of 
people allowed under the quota system from 
+ ae. to come to the United States is really 
a . 

Greece enjoys a long and treasured friend- 
ship with the United States, with whom she 
shares common beliefs in democracy and 
liberty. The Greek people very definitely 


understand and appreciate extensively the . 
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great help given to them by this great ge. 
mocracy. It is their strong belief of ty, - 
friendship between the United States ang Jamo" 
their country that has given them the ooy;. Bott 
age to continue their fight for sury ya) mail 
They have been sincere and honest frieng; W 
to us. They deserve our consideration. naue 

May God, who knows everything, infiience then 
your thinking and guide your actions for Swa: 
the good of this country of ours and a)! the y 
people who believe in Him. - 

Respectfully submitted, from 

THEO. N. TsaNcaris, - 
a br 
in 1 
Visit of a Great Statesman — 
e 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS e 
OF 
for V 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING throt 
OF NEW YORK Ww 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, April 30, 1957 it m 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Konrad J 
Adenauer has been called the ereates; Man 4 
German statesman in modern history, him 
The record shows this is not an exag. Seco 
geration. 5 

é 


Dr. Adenauer has been the leader and 
guiding light in rebuilding Germany to 
its present position as the mightiest in- 
dustrial power of Western Europe. He 
has helped lay the foundations of a 
stable democratic society in a land 
wracked by totalitarian dictatorship and 
war. His support for the concept of a 
united Europe has been a moving factor 
in the formation of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. And today, Ger- 
many is taking her rightful place in 
erecting the military defenses of a 
united Western Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure 
for the American people to again wel- 
come this distinguished visitor to our 
land. With each successive visit, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has been more widely 
recognized by our people as a man of 
courage, wisdom, and determination, 
whose vigor of mind and body belie his 
years. 

We know him as both a great German 
and great European; indeed, as a cham- 
pion of the free world itself. 

Born in 1876 in the city of Cologne, 
where his father was registrar of the 
court of appeals, Konrad Adenauer pre- 
pared himself for the legal profession. 
A highly educated man, he studied law 
and economics at the University at Frei- 
burg, Munich, and Bonn. He began to 
practice law in his native city, but soon 
entered public service as a deputy mayor 
of Cologne. In 1917, during the First 
World War, he was chosen to be lord 
high mayor. He occupied this office 
continuously from then until 1933 when 
he was ousted by the Nazis. He was 
mayor again for a brief period at the 
end of the Second World War. While in 
office, Adenauer rapidly became known 
as the greatest mayor in Germany. He 
founded Cologne’s University, rebuilt its 
river port, provided superb housin« for 
the workers, surrounded it with a green 
belt and started the famous Cologne [ai. 
During this same period, Konrad Ade- 
nauer served in the Prussian state coun- 
cil and became its president. Twice he 
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yas offered the post of chancellor of 

germany in the days before Hitler. 

poth times he refused, preferring to re- 
in mayor of Cologne. 

when the Nazis came to power, Ade- 
nauer would have nothing to do with 
them. In 1933 he refused to display the 
swastika from the venerable town hall of 
cologne. For this, he was promptly fired 
from all his high posts and forced to flee 
from the city where he had been the 
jeading citizen. He was imprisoned for 
a brief period by the German gestapo 
in 1934 and then retired to private life 
ytil the end of the war. Throughout 
the Hitlerian reign of terror he remained 
» staunch foe of this barbarian move- 
ment that ripped asunder the high values 
for which western civilization had stood 
through the ages. 

When the war ended, Dr. Adenauer 
was almost 70 years old, an age when 
most men think of retiring. But for him 
it marked only the end of one public 
career and the beginning of a second. 

Adenauer’s second career has made 
him world famous. It began after the 
second World War when he traveled 
throughout Germany carrying a blanket 
and a few slites of bread in his brief case, 
inan attempt to organize the Christian 
Democratic Party. .This party was a 
cooperative movement of Roman Catho- 


































fa lcs and Protestants, seeking to apply 
ani {q Christian ethics in politics without, how- 
oa ever, encouraging the participation of 
f a the churches themselves in political ac- 


tivities. A party based on cooperation 
of these denominations was itself a great 
help in attempting to build a sense of 
unity and stability in war-torn Germany. 
Dr. Adenautr soon became president 
of the Christian Democrats in the Brit- 
ish Zone of occupied Germany, and 
prominent in the North Rhine-West- 
phalia Provincial Diet. Then in 1948, 
when a Parliamentary Council was 
formed to draft a new basic law for 
West Germany, it was Dr. Adenauer who 
was elected its president. This position 
of leadership was continued when, in 
1949, the Bundestag voted him the first 
Chancellor of the new Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

This was a far different Germany from 
that which had existed before World 
War II and before the days of Hitler, 
when he had first been offered the job 
of Chancellor. His native city of Cologne 
was reduced from a population of 600,000 
toa mass of holes and cellars inhabited 
by a scant 40,000 hungry men, women, 
and children. Many other parts of the 
country were also devastated. Germany 
had lost her eastern provinces to Poland 
and was herself divided into four mili- 
tary occupation zones. 

The United States, British, and French 
zones soon cooperated in the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany, but the authorities in 
the Soviet zone ed further and fur- 
ther away from their wartime allies. 
The Soviets concentrated on making sure 
that Germany would never again be a 
threat to their security. 

Russia thus insisted ori heavy repara- 
tions from Germany including the dis- 
mantling and export to Russia of a large 
number of industrial plants. She fur- 
ther made it obvious that it had become 
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a fixed part of her defense plans to con- 
tinue occupation of the Soviet zone in 
Germany. It was promptly cut off from 
contact with the western parts of Ger- 
many and a Russian satellite government 
installed there. Eighteen million Ger- 
mans in the east were thus cut off from 
all hope of any immediate reunion with 
their fellow countrymen. Many more 
continued to exist in prison camps within 
the Soviet Union. 

To top it off, of course, the spirit of 
the German people had been trampled 
upon by Hitler for 8 years and they had 
been led into a war upon the world. A 
whole generation of youth had grown up 
in Germany without any experience of 
the normal decencies of western society, 
to say nothing of democracy itself. Hit- 
ler had been especially strong in his de- 
nunciation of democracy. How could 
this Germany be turned into a reason- 
ably happy, prosperous, united democ- 
racy—with a soul? This was the task 
that faced the German people under the 
leadership of Konrad Adenauer. 

Events move so swiftly today and our 
lives are so caught up in their rapid pace 
that it is difficult to realize this was Ger- 
many less than 10 years ago. The 
changes that have been wrought in the 
land beyond the Rhine have been called 
a miracle, so prodigious is their magni- 
tude. It would be an injustice to the 
vitality of the human spirit of all the 
German people to claim that what has 
been accomplished is the result of the 
actions and words of but one man, Kon- 
rad Adenauer. But it would be an equal 
injustice to the facts of history to deny 
that Dr. Adenauer has been the dynamic 
leader of the forces in West German life, 
who has guided them:and given the Ger- 
man people exactly the type of inspira- 
tion they required in this hour. A hard- 
working people, bléssed with natural re- 
sources and aid from the western allies— 
all these have moved together to bring 
about that which we call the German 
miracle. But it is not too much to say 
that without the Chancellor, the parts of 
this miracle might not have been put 
together. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
postwar Germany is the amazing growth 
of its industrial might. In 1956 the gross 
national product of the Federal Republic 
reached a peak equivalent to $45 billion. 
Since 1950 the income of all employed 
persons has risen about 60 percent. But 
these advances have not been easy. In- 
deed, they are the direct result of hard 
work and self-denial. During these years 
of reconstruction, a steady 22 percent of 
the gross national product has been 
poured into the rebuilding of factories, 
homes, and capital goods that has made 
possible the continuing economic ex- 
pansion. 

Now there is talk of automation being 
applied to the German economy. Nearly 
everyone in Germany who wants a job 
has one. And there is a mounting 
scarcity of labor that has led both the 
unions and the employers to favor the 
devices of automation. Both sides are 
‘hopeful that it may permit Chancellor 
Adenauer’s booming economy to move 
toward a 40-hour workweek, as well as 
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to produce more goods at a lower cost 
to the public. 

Chancellor Adenauer has been a strong 
advocate of free enterprise. Just this 
month we have seen the development of 
new plans to increase the ownership of 
industry by private persons. State- 
owned industrial plants, beginning with 
the famous Volkswagen automobile 
plant, are to be sold to individual in- 
vestors through low-priced bonds. It 
is reported that the shares will be priced 
as low as $11.90 and that no one will be 
permitted to gain control of the com- 
pany by monopolizing the purchases. 
Profit sharing by workers in all privately 
owned companies will be encouraged by 
investment plans operated by insurance 
companies and savings banks. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Government is plan- 
ning to make additional financial help 
available to people who want to buy 
their own homes. : 

At the same time that economic recov- 
ery has taken place, the communists and 
the neo-nazis have been decisively beat- 
en. In the 1949 elections, the com- 
munists received 5.7 percent of the popu- 
lar vote. By the time the next elections 
rolled around in 1953, the German people 
slashed even this small figure to a mere 
2.2 percent. 

There is clearly no love of communism 
in the Federal Republic. Why should 
there be any love for this system that has 
enslaved 18 million in East Germany, 
refused to send home the many prison- 
ers of war that remain in Russia, and 
refused to permit the reunification of the 
German nation? Why indeed should 
communism be popular in Dr. Adenauer’s 
Germany when the people there can 
see with their own eyes the poverty that 
exists in East Germany compared to 
their own well-being? 

Communism promises a workers’ para- 
dise as an alternative to slavery under 
capitalism. Germany today is conclu- 
sive proof of the utter nonsense under- 
lying this claim. In the Federal Repub- 
lic, under 20th century capitalism, the 
people are enjoying the benefits of a 
fully operating, efficient economy. In 
East Germany, the people look with 
longing eyes at the prosperity of the 
West while they themselves live under an 
inefficient economic system that operates 
more in the interests of the Soviet Union 
than the German people. 

Naziism ha; also died in Germany un- 
der the impact of Dr. Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment. In 1949, the neo-Nazis re- 
ceived only 1.8 percent of the popular 
vote and in the next election 4 years 
later, they tumbled to a shaky 1.4 per- 
cent. In that election Dr. Adenauer re- 
fused to seek the neo-Nazis’ support. 
Instead, he saved his most biting con- 
demnation of nazism and all its works 
for his speeches in the heart of the 
right-wing country. 

Many feared it would be impossible to 
establish anything resembling a democ- 
racy upon the ruins of Hitler’s Germany. 
But the facts of the last 12 years have 
shown how wrong they were. Chancel 
lor Adenauer’s government has become 
one of the most stable democracies in 
Western Europe, while communism and 
nazism have been vanquished, 
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West Germany today is well on the 
road toward building a humane demo- 
cratic society, with protection for indi- 
vidual rights. But this Germany is in- 
complete. It is divided by the famous 
Iron Curtain which for many years sep- 
arated the two parts of the nation. It is 
_this division of Germany that has con- 
stituted the most important problem in 
German foreign policy since the end of 
the Second Woild War.. Chancellor 
Adenauer has directed himself toward its 
solution with insight and tenacity. 

His policy has been consistently based 
on the premise that a weak Germany 
will remain a divided Germany. It is 
only from a position of strength that the 
Federal Republic can face Soviet Russia 
across the conference table with any 
hope of gaining reunification based on 
free elections throughout both East and 
West Germany. 

The events of the past year have made 
this problem even more difficult. It ap- 
pears now that Russia is turning East 
Germany into a fortress from which she 
will send forth troops to maintain con- 
trol throughout the whole satellite em- 
pire in Eastern Europe. It was from 
East Germany that the Soviet troops 
departed to quell the revolt of the Hun- 
garian people. It is East Germany that 
is apparently now slated to receive So- 
viet atomic installations. A united Ger- 


many would eliminate the opportunity. 


for the Soviet Union to control their 
satellites from the western side. It 
would thus further weaken her ability 
to keep the satellite empire intact. 

In February of this year, Soviet Russia 
declared that reunification has become 
“eyer more remote” as a result of the 
Federal Republic’s participation in 
NATO, and her rearmament. In April 
the Soviets made their warning even 
stronger when the Soviet note said that 
any atomic armaments in the Federal 
Republic would “gravely endanger the 
reunification of Germany.” Chancellor 
Adenauer has answered the Russian 
charges contained in these vindictive 
notes by stating clearly and unequivo- 
cally that his Government’s policy of 
continued membership in NATO is en- 
tirely defensive in nature. It thus offers 
no threat to the Soviet Union. More- 
over, he has pointed out that Germany 
has pledged not to arm herself with 
atomic weapons. 

But what do these Soviet policy state- 
ments imply for the future of German 
policy? Is it true that a policy of weak- 
ness and isolation would guarantee Ger- 
man reunification on the basis of free 
elections? A policy of weakness would 
mean German abandonment of NATO 
and the withdrawal of NATO forces from 
Germany. 

What if Russia should agree to recall 
ali her forces to Poland, or even to the 
Soviet home border? Dr. Adenauer has 
pointed to the inevitable result of such a 
troop withdrawal. The Soviets would be 
only a stome’s throw from Germany, 
while the United States would pull its 
troops back 3,000 to 6,000 miles. In the 
Chancellor’s own words: 

On the one hand we would have the pow- 
erful Soviet bloc, and on the other hand a 
totally isolated Germany without any con- 
nection with the United States, and a num- 
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ber of other relatively weak European 
nations. 


Thus a weakened, isolated Germany 
would be more a prey to Soviet power. 
Soviet Russia would have no reason 
whatsoever to agree to German reunifi- 
cation on the request of a weakened and 
isolated Federal Republic. Russia would 
gain absolutely nothing by agreeing to 
do this since she would have already 
achieved her main goal in central Eu- 
rope, which is to guarantee a perma- 
nently crippled and ineffective Germany. 

At the same time Russia would gain 
nothing by agreeing to reunification, it 
would lose a great deal by such a move. 
If current reports are correct in esti- 
mating that Russia is now using East 
Germany as a military base from which 
to keep her European satellites in line, 
then Russia will not willingly agree to 
surrender this vital base. 


It seems-to me, Mr. Speaker, that 


Chancellor Adenauer is quite correct in 
insisting that the only hope for German 
reunification lies in the alliance of a 
strong German Federal Republic with 
the free world. While reunification has 
not been achieved in these last years, 
and will not be easy to achieve in the 
immediate future, there is greater basis 


for hope in a policy of strong alliance 


than in one of weak isolation. 

This policy of strength must be 
coupled with a door constantly open for 
negotiations with the Soviet Union that 
may reduce international tensions and 
thus lay the groundwork for an eventual 
settlement that recognizes the realities 
of Europe. These realities are, on the 
one hand, that the West is united and 
has absolutely no aggressive intentions 
toward the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, Russia cannot expect to extend 
her control in Europe without risking 
war. Until a final settlement is 
achieved, NATO serves as both a de- 
terrent to Soviet aggression and a shield 
that will enable the aHies to defend 
themselves in the event war should prove 
necessary. 

But beyond the problem of German 
unification and the matters of European 
defense, there is the growing experiment 
in European unity, which has excited 
the imaginations of us all. Konrad Ade- 
nauer has been a prime mover in these 
great experiments such as the Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Pay- 
ments Union, and now the Common 
Market and European Atomic Energy 


Community. They are further reflec- 


tions of Dr. Adenauer’s conviction that 
the fate of Germany is now inextricably 
linked with the fate of Europe as a 
whole. The cornerstone of economic 
and political survival is cooperation be- 
tween France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. His support for these move- 
ments, since he became Chancellor, has 
helped heal the old wounds that sepa- 
rated these powers for so many years. 
The expansion of international poli- 
tics to the current global struggle be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world 
has made it evident that cooperation 
must replace discord in Western Europe 
if the individual nation states are to live 
in security and prosperity. Modern in- 
dustrial developments have further im- 
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pelled the European states toward Co. ot 
operation to reduce wasteful competition — 


and organize for more efficient prodye. 
tion and distribution. The Federa) Rp. 


public, under the strong inspiration 9; buy § 
its Chancellor, has taken a leading roj, pe gi 
in this movement so'that today Germany the 1 
is a respected and responsible membe, Jae” ™ 
of the Western European community o; the | 
free nations. ; ~. 

All of these many developments put es 
together constitute the German mirac}e they 
and the German part in the European pave 
miracle. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer J? * 


has perhaps been more responsible {oy 
these events than any other single per. 
son. It is for these many reasons that 
we join with others in hailing our hon. 
ored visitor as the greatest statesman 
of modern Germany. 





Prize-Winning Essays on the Importance 
of the American Merchant Marine to the 
Farmer, the Miner, and the Manufac. 
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HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH Hoa, 
. . + enoug! 

OF TEXAS much 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES \ 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 and 1 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President,1 9S 0 

ask unanimous consent to have printed J ja 

pent 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two prize- countt 
winning essays in the national competi- plex ti 
tion on the subject, “The American Mer- from | 
chant Marine—Its Importance to the job of 
Farmer, Miner, Manufacturer in World transp 
Trade.” One of the essays is by Louise ao 
Rembert Lamar, of Galveston, Tex. She Mp. p, 
is 18 years old. The other essay is by 0 per 
Joe York Thomas, of La Porte, Tex. He fine-w 
is 16 years old. lathes, 
These essays are national prize win- South 
ners in the 1957 Harold Harding memo- flame! 
rial essay contest, sponsored by the co 
Propeller Club of the United States. ae 
There being no objection, the essays ia ies 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon, duetio 
as follows: in the 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MarINE—I's I™M- loys w] 
PORTANCE TO THE FARMER, MINER, MANUFAC: antimc 
TURER IN WORLD TRADE during 
(By Louise Rembert Lamar, Galveston, Tex.) re 
The United States merchant marine is 4 rian C 
major industry. It employs 225,000 people; slumir 
it sends $2.8 billion into our Nation's econo- dium. 
my each year for goods and services. Al- metals 
together foreign trade activity creates jobs are bre 
for 4.5 million American farmers and work- to indt 
ers who ¢é $13 billion annually. These chant | 
may seem like cold statistics, but they prove Hem 
how very vital our merchant fleet is to ou sear’ 
entire country. Those who feel that tne a he 
economy would not suffer if ships of other aia 
nations carried our precious cargoes are inti 
right, up to a point. If and when a world export, 
war occurs, the shipping of other countries where 
would -become utterly umreliable for Us ‘ 
whereas both importing and exporting would oe 
soar to peaks of importance. Our merchant ns 
marine is as vital to our Nation's safety & where. 
is our Army, Navy, and Air Force. ioe 
For the farmer more than for any other The ‘ 


group exporting is extremely importan‘ ov: 
The millions of tons of surplus foodstuis 


cost of $3 million a day have been a drug 
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on the market since the last war. Stores of 
gneat, Tice, corn, cheese, butter, and dried 
milk are growing each year, as the Govern- 
ment spends tax money from the farmers 


lyes aS well as from other citizens to 


a ersurplus products which eventually must 
rol given away or even destroyed. For 6 years 
— the merchant marine has been carrying parts 
any of this surplus to India, Japan, Europe, and 
Aber the Near East. Every year, every month, 
y of more rice, wheat, corn, rye, barley, and flour 
ye shipped abroad. Slowly but surely our 
put gormous stockpiles are dwindling. When 
acle they are gome the farmer will once again 
ean pave a sure footing in the national economy. 
jn the meantime other crops are streaming 
re out of the country to world markets. Amer- 
for jan tobacco has a large European market as 
pers go meats, animal oils, citrus fruits, and 
that pany of our packinghouse products. 
lon- Although we import great quantities of 
nan mined products, there are two fields of 


American mining which depend greatly upon 
foreign exports. Sulfur, a product essential 
for medicines, gunpowder, and bleaching 
ggents, is mined exclusively in the United 
states and is supplied to the world by our 
feet, In 1955, 40 million tons of American 
wal were exported, and it is estimated that 
the demand will jump to 100 million tons by 
1960. In addition to direct exports, coal is 
necessary for production of the steel that is 
rted in scrap metal or finished prod- 
ucts. Shipbuilding and repairing take 9 
percent of our steel mills’ total output. If 
more steel were produced, shipyards would 
giadly use it, for they now have hardly 
enough steel to rebottom present ships, 
much less to build all the new ships that are 
planned. 
In additiqgn to its importance to farmer 
and miner, the American merchant marine 
is vital to American industry. The manu- 
facturer in America today can no longer 
depend upon raw materials from our own 
country. Industrial methods are so com- 


ince 
the 
fac. 
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ize= 


eti- plex that the necessary supplies must come 
ers from every section of the globe. It is the 
the job of the American merchant vessels to 
orld transport the wide variety of these sup- 


plies that are so vitally essential to pro- 
duction. Our rubber is shipped from the 
Far East to be widely used in all industry; 
% percent of the diamonds used in dies for 
fne-wire drawing, gem polishing, drills, 
lathes, and engraving come from Kimberley, 
South Africa. The tungsten for light-bulb 
flaments must be brought from Spain. 
From Malaya and Bolivia, we get. tin ore 
which, processed into tin, is used for con- 
tainers for food in peacetime and is vital 
for our defense in wartime. Even the pro- 
duction of metals whose ores are available 
in the United States is dependent upon al- 
loys which must be imported. From Malaya 
antimony, vital because of its expansion 
during cooling,*is used in aluminum and for 
type. Manganese and chrome are important 
to strengthen steel. Uranium from the Bel- 
gian Congo, mercury from Mexico and Spain, 
tluminum and bauxite from Canada, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, zinc, and a host of other 
metals and ores vital to the life of industry 
are brought in a steady, dependable stream 
to industry’s doorstep by the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Hemp and jute for rope, kyanite for wood 
preservation, raw silk—more materials than 
can be listed—fiow from every corner of the 
World into the United States through the 
channels of our merchant fleet. As for our 
exports, there is hardly a spot on earth 
Where American products ranging from 
tractors to toothpaste are not recognized as 
Superior. American. machinery or Ameri- 
can cosmetics—you can find them any- 
where—thanks to our merchant marine. 
America is in a period of great prosperty. 
The Census Bureau has estimated that 


uise 
She 
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American merchants exported a record $18,< . 


900,000,000 of goods in 1956. Our merchant 
marine is vital to the continuance of this 
prosperity because it transports the growing 
output of our farms and factories to foreign 
markets and brings in foreign raw materials 
critically needed for our industries. Con- 
gress has recognized this importance by 
authorizing the construction of an atomic- 
powered merchant vessel which will be com- 
pleted in 1960. Our Nation’s economy and 
the American merchant marine will continue 
to grow together through interdependence. 
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THe AMERICAN MERCHANT Marine—Its ImM- 
PORTANCE TO THE FARMER, MINER, MANUFAC- 
TURER IN WORLD TRADE 

(By Joe York Thomas, La Porte, Tex.) 

Since America’s infancy the American 
merchant marine has been the lifeline of her 
people—the lifeline flowing with commod- 
ities of American industry at home and 
abroad. Its service has been indispensable 
to the miners, farmers, and manufacturers, 
and because of the dependence of other in- 
dustries on these three, it can be truly said 
that the merchant marine controls the life- 
line of the American people. 

Although this land is regarded as a land of 
abundance—a land flowing with “milk and 
honey’—there are some commodities, raw 
materials as well as manufactured items, 
which must be imported; likewise, or her 
abundance America must export to peoples 
abroad both raw materials and manufac- 
tured items which in these days of plenty 
have tended to pass from the class of luxury 
to necessity. In this interchange of goods the 
American merchant marine is loyal in its 
service both at home 4nd abroad. 

One grant industry which has grown even 
greater because of service rendered by the 
merchant marine is mining. Each year 
thousands of tons of iron ore are transported 
along the Great Lakes from the mines to the 
steel mills of the Nation. If it were not for 
the large-scale transportation of this raw 
material made possible by the merchant 
marine, mining operations could never have 
reached the proportions they have, because 


overland transportation could not have met ~ 


the needs of the industry. The steel mills, 
@ natural outgrowth of a plentiful supply of 
raw materials delivered from foreign as well 
as domestic mines, have given employment 
to thousands of laborers. Indirectly it is the 
services Of the American merchant marine 
which make it possible for miners and steel- 
mill workers to earn a livelihood. 

Another industry not generally thought of 
as mining but technically classed as such is 
the oil industry. Still another is sulfur. 
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The vertical holes drilled to the oil or sul- 
fur beds are mines; and mucH of the equip- 
ment used in drilling, including steel cas- 
ings and drilling tools, is delivered by ves- 
sels of the merchant marine. This is really 
only a beginning, for from these mines pour 
the black gold of the oilfields and the black, 
boiling liquid, later yellow brick sulfur, 
which in turn are delivered to ports all over 
the world by our own merchant marine. 
Again indirectly it is the seamen of the mer- 
chant marine who put money in the pockets 
of millions of workers and gasoline in the 
tanks of millions of cars. 

Who privileged to walk along any great 
ship channel has not thrilled at the sight 
of an American tanker riding low with her 
cargo of oil, headed for the open sea, or, in 
retrospect, shuddered at the sight of a cargo 
of scrap iron destined for Japan? Both, prod-. 
ucts of mines and mills, are part of the Na- 
tion’s trade and as such are transported by 
the American merchant marine. 

The little farmer on his dryland farm in 
central Texas, happy and content with his 
wealth of rich black soil which produces all 
he needs for his family plus a surplus for 
educating his children, would probably raise 
an eyebrow if it were suggested to him that 
his life was touched by the merchant 
marine. Yet, it is in two ways. His being 
able to supply his own needs releases just 
that amount of produce—even though it be 
raised on a much larger farm in some re- 
mote part of the United States—for trans- 
port to some foreign country by the mer- 
chant marine. Also, if he were made aware, 
he could look about his farm and in his home 
and recognize, against a backdrop of mighty 
ships plowing the deep furrows of the sea, 
his own farm machinery that turns his sod 
and harvests his crops, his household ap- 
pliances that cook and preserve his food, 
and his breakfast cup that steams with in- 
viting goodness of coffee grown high in the 
mountains of South America sweetened with 
sugar from the West Indies as commodities 
which would probably remain as raw ma- 
terials in places far removed from the little 
dryland farm of central Texas if it were not 
for the merchant marine. The cotton farm- 
ers, however, are more likely to recognize the 
link between their farms and the millions 
of yards of material which help to clothe 
parts of the world’s population as being the 
service rendered by the merchant marine. 
The same can be said of the cattle and poul- 
try growers of America. 

Another facet of American industry deep- 
ly indebted to the service of the merchant 
marine is manufacturing. Whether or not 
the factory owners halt to pay tribute, there 
is little doubt that they are aware of what 
the service means to them. Before there 
can be a factory, suitable locations with re- 
spect to climate, laborers, tax conditions, 
and sources of power for running the ma- 
chinery must be found. Frequently these 
locations are far removed from the source or 
sources of raw materials. It is then that the 
American merchant marine comes to the 
rescue. Ships of the merchant marine shut- 
tle back and forth across the seas, up and 
down canals, around lakes, and up and down 
rivers transporting raw materials to the fac- 
tories. Then when the factories have trans- 
formed the raw materials into commodities 
in demand at home and abroad, the ships fill 
their holds with these finished products and 
deliver them to seaports nearest the points 
of consumption. 

The farmer, the miner, the manufactur- 
er—these are but a few of the people of 
America served by the American merchant 
marine, a lifeline in a complex economic 
system characterized on every hand by inter- 
dependence. What better can be said of 
any organization in a democracy than that 
it serves its people well? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
“Speaker, I commend to the House the 
following excellent address by the Hon- 
orable Grorce S. Lone, of Louisiana. Dr. 
Lone did considerable research on this 
speech and has delivered it upon a num- 
ber of occasions. It is characteristic 
of Congressman Lone and the principles 
and ideals which he upholds. 

THE UNFAIR TRIAL OF JESUS OF NAZARETH 

(By Hon. Greorce S. Lone, of Louisiana) 


In the beginning may I say that I am 
attempting to tell the story of the trial of 
Jesus Christ from a layman's point of view, 
just as though I had walked into a courtroom 
when the trial began, not knowing anything 
about the case, and sat through it, and after 
having heard all the evidence and argu- 
ments, made up my own mind. 

My conclusions and thoughts on this 
earth-shaking event are based on a great 
deal of research and study. I have read 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas, The Trial of 
Jesus from the Standpoint of a Lawyer, by 
Walter M. Chandler, I have personally heard 
the lecture of the Honorable Prince Freling, 
former attorney general of the State of Okla- 
homa on the same subject, and have studied 
the account of the trial in the Bible many 
times. I have been aided by this and by 
the writings of Dr. Gerald L. K. Smith. I 
will make no attempt to show that I am a 
lawyer or that I have studied the case from 
the standpoint of law, but will merely express 
a layman’s viewpoint of the trial after having 


heard it. I wish now to give you my own 
thoughts and the conclusions I have 
reached. 


I believe this was the greatest miscarriage 
of justice that has ever been recorded in the 
history of mankind. No man, as far as I 
know, has ever been tried by a court with 
all of’ the rules of law disregarded as they 
were in the trial of Jesus. 

One particular point that I want to em- 
phasize is that in that day it was the custom 
to try one for a capital crime in the day- 
time. No one was tried at night. They had 
no electric lights at that time—they had 
only torches and candles, and it was thought 
that by having capital crimes tried in the 
daytime, the witnesses could be clearly seen 
and a just trial would be more likely to be 
had. That was for capital crimes. Yet; 
this custom was not followed in the trial 
of Jesus. They tried Him at night. 

Another law of that day was that if all 
the judges in the trial unanimously voted to 
convict the accused, it was presumed that 
they were biased and prejudiced and the 
accused was deemed not guilty and would 
be acquitted. It was said that several of 
the judges who tried Jesus voted “guilty” 
because they felt that all having voted Him 
guilty, He would then be freed according 
to the law of that day. But the officials 
disregarded their own law and ordered Him 
crucified. 

They knew that Jesus had never done 
anything except good, but in spite of this He 
was crucified. 

Let’s consider Jesus when He first ap- 
peared, speaking as a man or as a prophet, 
when His mother found Him after He had 
been away and asked where He had been. 
He answered, “wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business,” but from this 
moment for 16 years history is silent. 
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Suddenly He appears on the banks of the 
Jordan, and is baptized of John and begins 
His short but glorious ministry, which ended 
in a judicial fiasco at Jerusalem. His min- 
istry portrayed the character of the man. 

The Jews, after they returned from cap- 
tivity, looked forward to the coming of a 
King. Their daily prayers were of His com- 

. When they retired at night, they 
thought He might appear before the morn- 
ing, and take His place on the throne of 
David. They were looking for a King to 
appear with great pomp and with a large 
army who would rule the land. 

Jesus boldly proclaimed that “I am the 
King, the Son of God, and the kingdom of 
God is within Me.” 

If this belief prevailed, it meant the de- 
struction of the ruling class, and the priests 
themselves, who were the representatives of 
the ruling classes, set out to destroy Him. 
Their first effort was to entangle Him in 
His talk, in order to assure evidence against 
Him from His own lips, and for this purpose, 
they employed detectives. This is the first 
record in history we have of detectives. It 
is a sad fact that during the last days of 
our Master’s life, His footsteps were dogged 
by detectives. In seeking to secure evidence 
against Him, one detective asked Him, “If 
several men successively married the same 
woman, whose wife would she be in your 
kingdom?” 

The next tective asked Him a harder 
and more difficult question and one it was 
thought impossible to answer, and one 
whether answered in the negative or in the 
affirmative was thought would convict Him. 

This man asked Him, “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar?” It was thought if He 
answered “Yes” it would ruin Him in the 
eyes of the Jews, and if He answered “No,” 
it would make Him guilty of treason to 
Rome. He made the remarkable answer: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God, the things that are 
God's.” In other words, He meant simply, 
in plain words—obey the laws of your state 
and pay your taxes. Be a good citizen—but 
on the spiritual side, when you come to re- 
ceive God, there shall be no person or thing 
that you should bow down to—then give. 
unto Caesar the things that are his and 
unto God the things that are God’s. 

That answer was the basis of the founda- 
tion of this Republic. The separation of 
the church and the state. It sustained 
Roger Williams, who pleaded for religious 
liberty in the depths of a Rhode Island forest. 
The answer simply meant that a man owed 
a duty to God and one to his country, and~ 
our great Republic was founded on the fact 
that no church, however strong, shall ever 
control the Government of the United States 
of America. 

These efforts having failed, more desperate 
proceedings were resorted to. Jesus had 
been preaching in Nazareth and had had 
many conversions. The Feast of the Pass- 
over was approaching and His enemies knew 
He would be in Jerusalem, and they set out 
to destroy Him. It is a significant fact that 
the great Sanhedrin Court had three secret 
meetings for this purpose. The first was 
held in September; the second in February, 
prior to His death, and at this meeting it 
was said, “It is better that one man should 
die rather than a nation should perish.” 

Just a few days after this, one act occurred 
which hastened His destruction. This was 
the sublime miracle He performed when He 
raised Lazarus from the dead. Immediately 
following this, the Sanhedrin met and 
decided to put Him to death. 

As I said, the Feast of the Passover was 
approaching and they knew Jesus would be 
present. He arrived, and they were sur- 
prised at the ovation which He_ received. 
The first day He was there He spent not as 
has been said, in hiding, but in the wilder- 
ness in constant prayer, 
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On the 6th day of April He ate the ra. 
Supper at the home of Mark. It must hay. 
been an impressive scene. John, whom Jesus 
loved, was there. Peter, who was to deny Him. 
was there. Judas Iscariot, who was to j¢. 
tray Him, was there. Jesus gave an example 
of humility to all when He bathed His «i. 
ciples’ feet. : 

About midnight, after the Singing of 
psalms, they left the home of Mark. an; 
entered the Garden of Gethsemane, s0 calleq 
because a wine press was located there. The 
disciples slept—the Man of Sorrows prayed 
Suddenly a noise was heard. Soldiers wer, 
approaching. We knew it was night because 
they carried lanterns, staves and torches 
The remarkable and inexplicable thing ;, 
that they were Roman soldiers. a 

When they approached, they asked, “Where 
is Jesus of Nazareth?” Some confusion 
seemed to have resulted in dete rmining 
which was He, and Judas kissed the Masters 
cheek to indicate the man who was wanteg 
The impetuous Peter drew his sword and 


ls 


cut off the ear of Malchus, a Roman soldier 
This was an act of treason against the 
Roman Government, yet no arrest was made 


for this—only one of the gospels mentioneg 
the fact that Jesus stopped and healed the 
ear of Malchus, and this was Luke. He 
would probably have been more apt to record 
it, because he was a physician. 

Jesus is now under arrest and the fire 
question that. arises is—was the arrest lega} 
No warrant was issued, and the law, as jt 
existed then, required that no arrest be made 
during the week of the Feast of the Passover. 
Here again we see the disregard for their 
own laws in their eagerness to crucify the 
Savior of mankind. x 

As the officers started off with Him, they 
did not go to any magistrate first. They went 
to the home of Annas, ‘the smartest, the 
meanest, the craftiest Jew that ever lived. 
He had been chief priest of the temple and 
had conferred the honor on his son, and at 


this time his son-in-law, Caiphus, held the 
position. It is a remarkable thing that 
Annas and all of his household were up, and 


the time must have been between 1 and 2 
o'clock in the morning. 

It might be said here that they chose night 
because their deeds were evil. They were out 
‘to kill—to manufacture evidence or to do 
anything in any manner to hasten the death 


of Jegus. One asked Him concerning His 
preaching—whether or not He had said He 
could destroy the temple made with hands 


and build another made without hands. 
Jesus remained silent and one of the servants 
slapped Him in the face and He simpy said, 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of evil— 
if not, Why smitest thou Me?” This was not 
a plea for sympathy, but for justice from 
their hands, which they knew nothing about, 
cared nothing about—justice meant nothing 
to those people who had set, out to destroy 
and crucify Jesus of Nazareth. 

The procession starts again and wends its 
way to the great halls of Sanhedrin. The 
Sanhedrin was the great court of the Jews. 
Its members were the highest type of men 
without a blemish of character. They came 
up on graduations from lower Sanhedrin, 
like advancing a judge from a justice of the 
peace through the county and district courts 
and on to the Supreme Court. No man could 
be a judge who had indulged in usury. He 
had to be a man of unblemished character. 
There were 70 of these judges and the chief 
priest presided, making 71. The court was 
established under the direct authority of 
God, as found in Deuteronomy. The cour 
had unlimited jurisdiction. It tried every 
conceivable kind of offense in that day and 
the remarkable thing was that there were no 
lawyers in that.time. Yet, I am unable to 
explain the case of St. Paul, for an orator Was 
employed to speak against him. 

The court had peculiar rules, one of which 
should be mentioned. If witnesses testified 
differently in any given case, no verdict 
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would be had. The judges simply said some- 
pody was lying and they did not know who 
it was, that it was impossible to see the 
human heart and the human brain and they 
did not assume the responsibility of de- 
termining the facts and the case was there- 
fore thrown out of court. What a remark- 
able tribute to @ country that could secure 
a conviction of any criminal on such a rule 
of law as this. If this rule were in force 
today, no district judge could grant a di- 
yorce or convict a bootlegger. This was the 
court then, which Jesus was taken to. The 
court was in session, with all members pres- 
ent, and the chief priest presiding. When 
Jesus was led before the court, they began to 
question Him and when He refused to answer, 
the chief priest rent His garment. This was 
not an error of law, but merely an act of 
pad taste. 

Two witnesses were ushered before the 
court and they testified, ‘“‘we heard Him say 
that He could destroy the temple made with 
nands and build another temple within 3 
days made without hands.” No denial was 
made of the statement and indeed no denial 
was necessary. 

This is it at last. The chief priest put 
the question to a vote and they unanimously 
voted He was guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, but to accomplish this, they had 
to violate the law they themselves had made. 
The trial was held at night, and I have 
pointed out under the law, a capital case 
could not be tried at night. The great law 
writers pointed out that the examination in 
such a case is like that of a surgical case, 
where light is needed, and therefore, it was 
the law that no capital case could be tried at 
night, but this law was disregarded in the 
trial of Jesus. They tried Him at night, 
against the law, convicted Him and sentenced 
Him to death. 

Another fatal error in the trial was this— 
the balloting was irregular. The law was 
that the roll should be called—that the 
youngest judge should vote first, and so on 
up to the eldest and the high priest—the 
reason being that this would show that no 
one was influenced by his elders. This was 
wholly disregarded in the case of Jesus. 
They voted all together that He should suffer 
death. 

Another absolutely fatal error was this; 
according to the laws of that time, a 
unanimous verdict operated to acquit the 
defendant. The old Jew said that in such 
a case bias and prejudice entered in, and 
they would not permit a citizen to lose his 
life under circumstances such as these. 

The vote in the case of Jesus, was unani- 
mous. Now, there were judges who knew 
Him and knew His innocence. His great 
character, His great courage, and they 
voted “guilty.” Nicodemus was a judge, and 

‘voted “guilty.” The greatest lawgiver of 
his day and one at whose feet the Apostle 
Paul sat, was a judge, and voted “guilty.” 
Surely they did not do so ignorantly, and 
we must assume that, knowing there was 
& sufficient number to convict, they voted 
guilty in an effort to render a unanimous 
and hence a void verdict, hoping the court 
would sustain the law. 

Jesus, however, is not convicted of 
blasphemy, but here another obstacle ap- 
peared; Rome, in her idea of sovereignty, 
retained always the power of life and death, 
and while the Sanhedrin Court could 
render the verdict, they could not carry it 
into execution without the approval of 
Rome, and for this purpose they repaired to 
the Temple of the Caesars. 

It must have been a beautiful. morning 
in April when they started to the judgment 
Seat of Pilate, Their way took them through 
® beautiful park where fountains were 
glittering in the sunlight and hundreds of 
doves were preening their feathers at the 
water’s edge. 

The Roman Governor at this time was 
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known by the name of Pontius Pilate. This 
was, perhaps, not his name. He had been 
a soldier in the army of Rome and had been 
decorated for bravery and given the police 
for distinguished services in battle, and 
probably took the name Pilate from this 
occurrence, 

Pilate had many of the elements of great- 
ness, but the less said of his family, the 
better. 

Pilate was on the judgment seat when the 
party arrived and immediately asked them, 
“what charge do you bring against this man?” 
They hesitated, but finally forced to prepare 
a charge, they named three; first “He stirs 
up all Jewry, from Galilee to this place.” 
Pilate knew this charge was too vague and 
dismissed it at once. The charged, second, 
“He refuses to pay his taxes.” Pilate knew 
this to be-untrue. Third, “He makes himself 
the king of the Jews.” Pilate was inclined 
to dismiss all of the charges, and took Jesus 
inside of the royal residence to question Him 
privately. He asked Him about His mission, 
and Jesus answered, “That I should bear 
witness to the truth, for this purpose I was 
born, and for this I came into the world.” 

Pilate disdainfully asked, “What is truth?” 
and again repaired to the judgment seat and 
pronounced his judgment. 

He tried to avoid. the issue and sent Him 
to Herod. He must have known of the ill 
feeling between Herod and Jesus, for just 
a few days before Jesus spoke before the 
great multitude and said, “Go tell that fox 
that I perform these miracles, and today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected.” The hearing before Herod amount- 
ed to nothing except to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Herod and Pilate, who had been 
orf bitter terms. 

Jesus was now bedecked with raiment, and 
again led to the judgment seat of Pilate. 
Pilate began to temporize and to avoid the 


issues. He said, “I will scourge him and re- 
lease him.” Cowardly subterfuge of a cow- 
ardly man. If he held to his first judgment, 


he would have come to us as the greatest 
judge that ever lived. He tried again to 
avoid the issue; “I will release either Jesus or 
Barabbas, whom do you choose?” Of course, 
the choice was Barabbas, for the friends of 
Jesus were not there. 

They uttered in Pilate’s ears the fateful 
words, “If you let this man go, you are no 
friend of Caesar’s.” This sealed Jesus’ doom, 
and consigned to destruction the Master 
Spirit of the age. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length 
on the execution, as every schoolchild knows 
it by heart. 

They took Him to the hill called Golgatha. 
My own opinion is that the cross was lifted 
first and Jesus nailed upon it. A cup of 
wine was handed Him. He seemed not to 
know at first what it was, but He touched 
his lips to it and realized that it was aro- 
matic wine which the Jewish women always 
prepared for those who were to undergo exe- 
cution, that their senses might be dulled 
when they passed through the valley of the 
shadow. Jesus thrust it away, preferring to 
cross through the shadow unintoxicated, 
without the aid of any narcotic or anything 
else. He was ready to meet his Father— 
was there to pay the price for the sins of 
the world, and die—which He did. . 

His physical body nmrust have been of th 
finest texture. He was placed on the cross 
about 10:30 o’clock in the morning and at 
the close of the day, the thieves placed with 
Him were not dead and they had to break 
their legs to hasten death, but about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon Jesus uttered an 
awful cry. His head fell upon his breast, 
and He ceased to breathe. 

A great many things enter into the life 
of Jesus which probably may have been 
overlooked. One thing is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. I am thinking at this particular 
time when the dark hour came and when 
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Jesus hung on the cross between two thieves 
and had been crucified for the sins of the 
world—she stood clese to the cross. 

Of course, this merely portrays and causes 
to stand out the true mother love, and to 
show how much greater was the love of 
Jesus for all mankind, who gave his life for 
our sins. I sometimes wonder in my studies 
if Mary was not conscious of the fact that 
her son Jesus was at that moment making 
history that would stand throughout time. 


We all know that Jesus loved His mother 
and was giving us the lesson of humility. 
One of the outstanding things that will be 
noted in the life of Jesus was that He was 
not a scholarly man, but God chose to bring 
His message to the people in a manner that 
all could understand. Therefore, our Saviour 
would not be considered at this time as a 
highly educated, or scholarly, gentleman. 
I am sure the jeers and hisses that were 
hurled at Jesus in His dying hour were also 
cast at His mother. 

Jesus was crucified for one reason and one 
reason Only—because He was good and evil 
men feared Him. He went about preaching 
the laws of mankind, teaching us that we 
are our brother’s keeper, and if we have 
plenty in store that we should be willing to 
divide with our neighbors and friends with- 
out price. That this earth was created by 
God Almighty and all the good things put 
upon the earth for the use of human beings, 
and that we are God’s creatures, and that if 
we follow in His footsteps and love Him, He 
will devise ways and means where there will 
be no hungry men, women, or children. 
Starvation will never stalk the land so long 
as we, His children, adhere to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, and when the time has come 
that all men believe alike and are willing to 
put the teachings of Jesus into practice, 
there will be no war, we will comfort the sick 
and dying and this will be a great and glori- 
ous world to live in. We will have no need 
for courthouses or jails for everyone will do 
right because it is right and because they 
love their God and their Maker. 


In conclusion, I would like to quote the 
words of a great historian: “Rest now in Thy 
glory, Noble Founder, Thy work is completed, 
Thy divinity established. Fear no more to 
see the edifice of Thy efforts crumble 
through no fault of Thine. Henceforth 
above all frailty Thou shalt witness from the 
depths of Thy divine peace, the enduring 
work that shall follow Thy deeds. At the 
cost of a few hours suffering, which has not 
even touched Thy great soul, Thou hast 
achieved immortality the most complete. 
For hundreds of years the world will breathe 
life from Thee. Above Thee as an ensign, 
“will be fought our hottest battles. Take 
possession of Thy kingdom, Thou who has 
conquered death. Whither, by the royal 
road Thou has pointed out, long generations 
of adorers shall follow Thee. 

“As for us, ever more children doomed to 
impotence, who labor without reaping, and 
who will never witness the fruits of that 
which we have sown, let us bow before ‘Thee, 
Divine Man. Thou could do that which we 
cannot do—create, affirm, act.” 


Out of this background of what seemed to 
be defeat came the greatest victory man- 
kind has ever witnessed; namely, complete 
defeat translated into complete victory. 

Will greater originality be born again or 
will the world be content to follow the bold 
explorer of ancient days? We do not know, 
but whatever unlooked-for events may come, 
Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship 
will unceasingly renew His youth. His story 
will invoke the noblest tears. His suffering 
will subdue the noblest hearts; all nations 
and all ages will yet proclaim that among 
the sons of men no one has been born who is 
greater than He. There will never be an- 


other who is perfect on this earth until Jesus 
comes again, 
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Fair Employment Practices Ordinance in 
San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following statement 
by my very good friend, Supervisor J. 
Eugene McAteer, giving his _ well- 
thought-out reasons for voting in favor 
of the fair employment practices ordi- 
nance before the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of San Francisco. 
As one who has spent all of my life sup- 
porting measures to guarantee equal op- 
portunity for all races and creeds, 
without regard to color or religious de- 
nomination, I am very proud to insert 
this excellent statement in the REcorD. 
We here in the Congress have again come 
to the stage where the words of men and 
of political parties must be measured 
finally by their actions and their records. 


The statement. follows: 

STATEMENT BY SUPERVisoR J. EUGENE MCATEER 
on PENDING Fam EMPLOYMENT ORDINANCE, 
MEETING OF BoaRp OF SUPERVISORS, CITY AND 
County oF Saw FRANCISCO, May 20, 1957 
For many years I have considered the prin- 

ciples of fair employment practices legisla- 
tion. I have pondered the fundamentals of it 
from a moral position and from a practical 
viewpoint. In the past, I have concluded my 
position to be one of the school which be- 
lieves that “morality may not be legislated.” 
On this point I have maintained, until re- 
cently, that the fundamentals of fair employ- 
ment practices must come from within the 
people involved and may not be forced on 
these people by laws and regulations from 
without. 

During the past several weeks, I have read 
and reread the legislation before us today. I 
have reexamined my own previous beliefs and 
convictions in the field of State regulation. 
Through all of this recent study, I have been 
unable to adequately and conscientiously re- 
ject a statement made to me recently by a 
friend of mine of many years, Mr. Harry King- 
man, recently retired as the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at the 
University of California, who has devoted 
over 30 years toward combating community 
prejudices and discriminatory acts. At pres- 
ent, at his own expense, he is in Washington, 
D.C., to convince Federal legis- 
lators that one of the necessary ingredients 
toward curbing juvenile delinquency and race 
prejudice, on a national level, is the enact- 
ment of a fair employment practices bill. 

Mr, Kingman’s recent statement to me, 
when discussing this proposed ordinance, was, 

Virtually every statute and judicial decree— 

local, State, or Federal—to some extent is a 

regulation of morality. In fact, if moral 

standards of individuals were not susceptible 
to community definition and regulation, we 
would probably not have emerged from primi- 
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tive barbarism.” To me, this statement will 
withstand the onslaught of whatever weap- 
ons the opponents of this particular legisla- 
tion choose to use. 

It must be clear to everyone in our de- 
mocracy that our laws are founded on con- 
sensus. Sanctions and restraints are applied 
by the community. By legislative action, 
executive orders and judicial decrees, the race 
prejudices of Americans have been denied 
public sanction during the past 20 years. 
We have seen the elimination of white pri- 
maries, the removal of racial restrictions in 
many professional associations and in public 
housing, the creation of fair employment 
practice commissions in a number of States 
and municipalities, the integration of our 
Armed Forces, and the racial integration of 
many segregated schools. 

At practically every stage in this current 
American social transition, strong opposition 
pleaded that “morality could not be legis- 
lated.” However, in my opinion, the results 
indicate a high degree of compliance and 
only a few isolated instances of firm resist- 
ance. Further, the success of moral legisla- 
tion of the nature of fair employment prac- 
tices need only be measured and evaluated 
against the usual standards of law enforce- 
ment—not against the hypothetical stand- 
ards of 100. ‘We all know that our laws 
against rape and homicide, which have uni- 
versal and overwhelming support, are occa- 
sionally violated. ‘Therefore, obviously the 
proponents of this legislation cannot, and 
do not, expect to attain 100 percent com- 
pliance. 

After wrestling with my conscience, I have 
concluded that I am no longer able to sup- 
port my former academic position that 
“morality may not be legislated.” Investi- 
gation and personal knowledge convince me 
that the continuation of the “voluntary 
plan” of fair employment practices is wishful 
thinking and hopeful evasion on the part of 
the opponents of this legislation. Truth- 
fully, I wish that this were not the case. I 
wish that San Francisco, my native city, 
could proclaim to the world that our city’s 
morals and community version of the Con- 
stitution preamble’s reference to “liberty and 
justice for all’ were such that we had volun- 
tarily accomplished fair, equitable, and non- 
prejudiced employment for all of our citizens 
in our community. However, such is not the 
case, in my opinion. 

Along with some of my colleagues, I had 
hoped that the State legislative body would 
enact a statewide fair employment practices 
bill. However, this has not happened. It 
may be that other sections of the State are 
waiting for a “proving ground” to be created 
within the State. They may be waiting to 
see how such legislation succeeds or falls 
within a certain city in California. If this 
is true, it now appears to me that this is a 

«golden opportunity for San Francisco to take 
the lead and to clearly demonstrate that our 
city is the “city that knows how—to award 
all her citizens full citizenship.” . 

There is one aspect of this legislation that 
has been briefly mentioned by Dr. Ertola 
in our discussion. Each of us is aware of it. 
This is an ordinance. It may be repealed 
by this body. If chaos, turbulence and eco- 
nomic unrest result from it, the board of 
supervisors will know it soon enough. In 
such case, the legislation may be repealed 
by six members of this board. Therefore, 
those of you who are opposed to creating 
of this Commission on Equal Employment 





Opportunity may justifiably view this as an 
experiment. It is not being accomplished 
by charter amendment which, as we all 
know, would require a majority vote of the 
electorate to place it into operation—and 
the same procedure to repeal it. 

Our Declaration of Independence of 1776 
indicates that “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident * * * that among our unalien- 
able rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” It is about the latter right that 
I would like to briefly comment. Happiness 
infers a state of well-being, peace, and com- 
fort. It infers a freedom from frustration 
and insecurity. When individuals, families, 
and communities are enjoying happiness, 
there is less juvenile delinquency and im- 
morality. How is it possible for a mem- 
ber of the Filipino, Chinese, Negro, or In- 
dian groups of our city to attain complete 
happiness, when he knows that, at present, 
there are very few positions available for 
him, regardless of his education, ability, 
and desire to progress up the ladder of 
business and industry? He knows that the 
denial of the opportunity to prove his abil- 
ity is a denial built upon a flimsy, non- 
American, nondemocratic principle of dis- 
like of skin pigmentation. It is understand- 
able why there is so much unrest and frus- 
tration in these groups. 

We must recognize that the major exterior 
difference among us is the God-imposed one 
of skin color. Those of you who have seen 
a Negro infantryman with his chest torn 
open by shrapnel will remember that his 
blood was red and that his ribs and liver 
were the same color as yours. Those of 
you who have seen a Filipino scout with 
his hand blown off at the wrist will recall 
that his blood and tendons were of the 
same color as that of the Ute Indian, along- 
side him in the foxhole, who was hit in the 
shoulder by a sniper. If you have seen the 
deck of an LST filled with battlefield 
amputees, you will agree, I am sure, that 
the blood that each of them shed for his 
country was of equal quality and dignity. I 
am positive that it was, in the eyes of the 
Lord. 

In wartime we afford all of our eligible citi- 
zens an equal opportunity to get killed, 
regardless of race, creed, or religion. I know 
of no instance where a soldier, sailor, or 
marine was denied an equal chance to get 
shot at by the enemy, because of skin pig- 
mentation. It seems that we should now 
provide our peacetime citizens an equal 
chance to get a shot at employment with- 
out reference’ to his skin pigmentation. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall vote for the fair employ- 
ment practice legislation before us today. 





Trinity River Project—Another Job Pri- 
vate Enterprise Can and Is Willing 
To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has an opportynity to save the tax- 
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payers $55.5 million, and, at the same 
time, create a $145 million tax-revenue 
source. 

It can be done by approving H. R. 6997, 
the bill to authorize joint development 
of the power facilities of the Trinity 
River project in northern California. In 
addition, the Federal Government will 
realize a substantially greater profit from 
sale of falling water if a private utility 
company is allowed to construct, operate, 
and maintain the hydroelectric power 
phases of the project. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. can 
integrate the energy from this project 
to serve more people, and spread the 
benefits for the general public welfare. 
They have submitted a sound business 
proposal to the Federal Government 
which, after careful review, has been 
recommended for approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

When private enterprise is capable of 
handling the requirements consistent 
with the development of our natural re- 
sources, it should be encouraged to do so. 
The Trinity River partnership plan has 
wide support among the people of Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the northern part 
of the State where the project is located. 
For example, the Eureka, Calif., Cham- 
ber of Commerce has reiterated its posi- 
tion in support of the joint development 
proposal. Their reasons are set forth 
in a letter to me, dated May 21, 1957, 
which I desire to include with my own 
remarks, as follows: 

EvurEKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Eureka, Calif., May 21, 1957. 
Congressman HuBErt B. SCUDDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Scupper: At a regularly 
scheduled meeting of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Eureka Chamber of Commerce, 
held Friday, April 26, the committee again 
reiterated its position pertaining to the power 
development of the Trinity River Project. 

The industrial committee went on record 
favoring the following: 

That the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. be 
allowed to install power facilities in connec- 
tion with the Trinity River project. 

That the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pay for 
this installation with its own funds. 

Our industrial committee feels that pri- 
vate enterprise should develop our own 
natural resources wherever and whenever 
possible. Whenever the project is too large 
to be handled by private enterprise capital 
and the result would benefit our country at 
large we then feel that Gov ent support 
is necessary. In the case of the nity River 
project, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is 
financially capable of developing power facil- 
ities at its own expense and we feel that they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays $1,010,- 
000 per year in taxes to Humboldt County. 
These taxes represent a large percentage of 
our Humboldt County budget that is used 
for the good of all our people in the school 
system, roads, parks, and administrative 
costs. 

Our committee feels that private enter- 
prise, such as the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
should be encouraged in developing our 
natural resources. In this case, the company 
is anxious to assume its responsibility by 
expending some $56 million to install power 
facilities at-the Trinity River project site. 

According to the Pacific Gas & Electric report, 
there would be $165 million net gain in proj- 
ect revenue, plus $145 million that would be 
paid in Federal, State, and local taxes. 
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We ask your support in favoring the instal- 
lation of power facilities at the Trinity River 
site by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Sincerely, 
FrRaNK MCGARAGHAN, 

President, Eureka Chamber of Commerce. 

R. FP. DENBO, 
Manager, Eureka Chamber of Commerce 
and the Humboldt County Board of 
Trade. 





Senator Joseph R. McCarthy — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE LIFE AND PuB- 

Lic SERVICE OF SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCar- 

THY, A WISCONSIN REPUBLICAN 


The members of the eighth GOP con- 
gressional district were grieved to learn of 
the untimely passing of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy at Bethesda Naval Hospital in 
Maryland on May 2, 1957. Few people sensed 
the seriousness of our Senator’s last illness, 

Senator McCarthy was born November 14, 
1908, at Grand Chute, Wis. He received his 
early education in the Underhill Elementary 
School of his home community, the name of 
which school was recently changed to Mc- 
Carthy School in honor of the Senator. 
While an elementary school student he con- 
ducted a poultry business on the farm of 
his father, Timothy. This farm the Senator 


recently purchased. In 1929 he enrolled in ~ 


the Manawa High School where he com- 
pleted the prescribed 4-year course in a 
single year, graduating in 1930. In addition 
to his high-school work, he owned and man- 
aged a country grocery store. In 1930 after 
his graduation he started a similar store in 
Shiocton. = 

In the fall of 1930 he enrolled in the 
engineering school at Marquette University, 


but 2 years later he transferred to the law . 


department, and in 1935 completed the pre- 
scribed 6-year course in 5 years. While at- 
tending Marquette he was completely self- 
sufficient, paying his own way by working 
as a boxing coach and operating a filling 
station at night. Six hours after his grad- 
uation from Marquette he had opened a law 
office in-Waupaca. : 

In 1936 he became associated with the law 
office of Michael Eberlein, a prominent Sha- 
wano attorney, which association lasted 
about 3 years. 

In 1939 the Senator entered the race for 
circuit judge of the 10th circuit and won a 
3-cornered race. In 1945 he was reelected 
to the bench without opposition. 

Meanwhile, early in 1942, he received a 
commission in the Marine Corps and served 
in the Pacific theater unti] December 1944 
when he returned to the political arena. 
During his tour of duty he was granted leave 
of absence to run against the incumbent 
Senator ALEXANDER WiLey in the Republican 
primary of 1944, but he was defeated. 

Following his military career he began his 
campaign for the Senate seat of Robert M. 
La Follette whom he defeated in the primary 
of 1946. The Senator’s campaign was con- 
sidered one of the best organized campaigns 
seen in this State. He was reelected in 1952. 
His self confidence in challenging the 
younger La Follette, one of the Nation's best 
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known legislators, was an early indicatioy, 0 
McCarthy’s aggressive conduct in a turby), 
career in the years to come. 

The Senator’s career mounted after 1950 
when he came to grips with the issue of 
communism. History will record him as one 
of the most aggressive and courageous fich:. 
ers against communism among the memher, 
of the United States Senate and the man 
who did more to awaken the public to the 
dangers and immediacy of communism in 
our Government. Because of his continuoys 
and courageous fight against the threat of 
communism, he became the most controyer. 
sial United States Senator of the century 
During the peak of his career his name was 
before the public daily and the people {o)- 
lowed every move he made avidly. A man 
of firm convictions, he had strong friends 
and equally firm opponents. Many who dis. 
agreed with his methods admired his deyo. 
tion to the cause he espoused, and his 
courage of conviction. As a result of his 
activity he was awarded many citations from 
civic and patriotic organizations. 

Although Senator McCarthy himself never 
aspired to the presidency of the United 
States, he played an important part in every 
presidential election since his arrival on the 
Federal scene. Because of his hard-hitting 
campaign techniques and desire to take 
issues in grip and expose the communistic 
menace, he more than any other Republican 
in America was credited with the election 
of our present President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, that brought about the end of 20 
years of rule under the Democrat Party, 

In view of the high office to which the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin twice elected Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy and the devotion to his 
country for which he did in fact lay down 
his life; be it 

Resolved by the eighth district Republican 
caucus membership, That they express their 
deep sorrow at the untimely passing of the 
Senator and express to his wife and other 
survivors their most heartfelt condolences 
for their loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of the eighth district 
caucus assembled at Green Bay, Wis., on May 
18, 1957, and that copies be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate, to Senator 
Alexander P. Wiley, Congressman John W. 
Byrnes, and to his widow, Jean, at her 
address. 
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Father of Roadside Tables Finally Ready 
To Use "Em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would like 
to insert the attached article from the 
Detroit News of May 26, 1957, regarding 
the retirement of Allan M. Williams as 
engineer-manager of the Ionia County 
Road Commission. Mr. Williams is con- 
sidered to be one of the leaders in his 
field and is known throughout Michigan 
for originating the idea of placing road- 
side tables along the public highways. 
It is believed that not only were Ionia 
County’s tables the first in Michigan but 
very probably the first in the Nation. 
Mr. Williams has a fine record of service 
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in his profession as well as in civic activ- 
ity It is a pleasure for me to call this 
jccount of his retirement to the atten- 
tion of the House and wish him many 
happy years of activity in whatever fields 
he may decide upon: 

parHER OF ROADSIDE TABLES FINALLY READY 

To Use "Emu 

Ionta, May 25——The man who put the 
table into roadside picnics—and thereby 
started @ tradition—is retiring 
from one of his jobs next Saturday. 

He is Allan M. Williams, 65, who has spent 
38 years roads smoother, parks pret- 
tier, and picnics more enjoyable, especially 
in Ionia County. 

As engineering-manager of the county road 
commission, the job he is now leaving, the 
man with ideas originated the roadside table 
in 1929 when he put up one on U.S. 16. It 
was a scenic grove at the junction of Mor- 
rison Lake Road, south of Saranac.. 

A FAVORITE SPOT 
's a plaque on the spot today, mark- 
an < aneuenien in Michigan hospitality 
that was to sweep the State and gain fame 
and familiarity around the country. 

It's a favorite spot with Williams. 

In the early days he drove past the inter- 
section many times, often seeing some family 
parked by the roadside with their lunch 
spread out om the grassy knoll, or a tree 
a not?” he finally asked himself, “give 
them a.table to sit at so they can really 
enjoy their picnic and the view?” 

Williams fashioned a table out of ordinary 
planks, unlike the 4,200 of the rustic variety 
that identify Michigan trunklines today. 

GAINED WIDE FAME 


It drew so many compliments and letters— 
at Ionia and at the State highway depart- 
ment in Lansing—that Williams got permis- 
sion to put tables at conyenient spots 
throughout the county. 

Finally, the State asked Williams to build 
1,000 of them for use in other parts of Michi- 
gan. For 5 or 6 years, Williams’ office was 
in the picnic table business, until the task 
took to much of his time. 

Williams has been Ionia County's only road 
engineer, taking the job when it was created 
in 1919 after serving as resident engineer in 
west Michigan for the State highway des 
partment. 

One of his “bosses” was a road commis- 
sioner, named Fred W. Green, who later be- 
came governor. Another was Fred A. Chap- 
man, who became secretary-manager of the 
Michigan State Fair in Detroit. 

IMPROVED ROADS 

When he took over, county roads were 
gravel affairs. The county even had 24 
horse-drawn graders. There was only 1 mile 
of concrete in the county—linking 
Ionia with the nearby Ionia State Reforma- 
tory. 

That was a three-way project, a township 
supplying the cement, the State putting in 
the gravel and the reformatory furnishing 
the labor. 

Today the county has 6 major tunklines— 
U. S-16 and M-21 bisecting the county from 
east to west; and M'-66 from north to south, 
plus M-50, M-44 and M-91. - 

DEVELOPED PARK. 

Among Williams’ accomplishments was the 
obtaining of the first extra right-of-way 
grant in the State—beyond the then legal 
width of 66 feet—to make a wide curve on 
M-91, north of Lowell, at Pinckney Corners. 
He worked on it with Otto Hess, Kent County 
engineer, who becomes the dean of county 
engineers upon Williams’ retirement. 

Williams also pushed the development of 
Bertha Brock County Park from a 23-acre 
tract inte a 200-acre domain of natural 
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woods, streams, and meadows, 2 lodges and 
@ caretaker's home. 

West of Ionia on M-21, it is booked solid 
all summer long and is popular for winter 
sports as well. 

After next Saturday, Williams will devote 
his time to the Ionia Free Fair, of which he is 
president. 

But he plans also to put some of those 
roadside picnic tables to personal use. 





What Farmers Can Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Farm Journal, a 
popular farm publication. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last several 
years there has been a persistent pur- 
suit of a solution for our farm problem. 
Perhaps the time has come for us to 
pause a moment, observe where we have 
been, examine where we now are, and 
determine where we are going. 

Every problem has a solution, and a 
solution comes into being only when all 
parties associated with the problem ex- 
hibit a willingness to cooperate and work 
toward the problem’s end. 

The prime principle in this considera- 
tion is the farmer, and because the 
farmer is immediately affected by po- 
litical and economic impulses generated 
by government, the second principle 
becomes the Federal Government. To 
the extent that these parties effect a 
desirable sokution, in that degree does a 
third principle become a benefactor— 
the consumer. ? 

A blending together of the cooperative 
efforts of the farmer and the Federal 
Government might well contribute to the 
desired solution, with congressional com- 
mittees interested in agricultural func- 
tions calling into conference farmer rep- 
resentatives from the various areas of 
agricultural production throughout the 
United States. 

Such a program would provide an 
opportunity to air and identify all farm 
problems, to examine all suggested solu- 
tions, and to formulate concepts for dela- 
ing with the problem or problems. 

Such an approach would perform as 
a concrete base for the advancement of 
a farm policy that is comprehensive in 
nature and effective in application— 
proving a benefit not only to the farmer 
but to all other segments of our economy 
as well. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

Wuat FarMERs Can Do 

The day is coming, fast, when farmers will 
have to depend on themselves more and on 
Government less. 

The signs are clear to see. Farmers wield 
less power with every election. City Con- 
gressmen are -voting the consumer's view- 
point more emphatically. Their vote on the 
soil bank this month was merely the most 
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recent and most striking instance. And 
many farmers are growing skeptical as they 
watch one program after another come and 
go. Many would agree with Secretary Benson 
that the evidence of the last 24 years is in- 
escapable: farmers will not accept, legislators 
will not vote, administrators cannot impose 
the kind of controls necessary to get the job 
done. 

Is there reason, then, todespair? Certainly 
not. Farm Journal believes there is a great 
deal farmers can do. Some things they can 
do for themselves. Some they have a right 
to ask Government to do. 

Doing things yourself is surest and best. 
And farmers are doing much. As commodity 
groups they are improving their product, 
then getting out and selling it. Several 
groups have voted a checkoff to finance sell- 
ing campaigns. They are spending their own 
money, and vigorously. 

Many an individual farmer has found 
someway to sell an individual product at a 
special price. Some are processing their 
product and collecting a middleman’s profit. 

Perhaps half of the Nation’s farmers—and 
many farm women—are working off the farm 
part time. It’s strenuous but they are get- 
ting into good financial health. 

But farmers have a right to call on their 
Government for some help, too. Farm 
Journal believes that for now farmers need 
support prices to help them through a transi- 
tion period. Such help is in the national 
interest. Farmers run greater risks, beyond 
their control, than any major group. To 
raise enough food they will occasionally raise 
a& surplus, and the whole Nation can well 
charge the cost to food insurance.” But sup- 
port prices should be at a level that lets 
farmers make a maximum of their own de- 
cisions, and that won't inevitably build sur- 
pluses. We may have to get such levels 
gradually. 

Farm Journal would like to see the soil 
bank retained, altered to make it more effec- 
tive, then given enough money to work. 
That won’t be cheap, but it would be cheaper 
than what we’ve been doing. Handling sur- 
pluses hasn’t been exactly inexpensive. 

We could make it more attractive to take 
out whole farms rather than spoil the effi- 
ciency of others—we haven’t fully explored 
the great possibilities of the conservation 
reserve. 

We could demand research to find new uses 
for farm products, and new crops we aren’t 
raising at all. And we could find the money 
right within the present USDA ‘budget. 

Farmers can legitimately demand that 
Government keep credit available, strengthen 
its program for low-income areas, help estab- 
lish area vocational schools, help industry 
move to rural areas to furnish employment, 
continue marketing agreements—just to 
make a partial list. 

The future for farming is good. But we 
are justified in vigorousiy asking Government 
to help in such ways as can actually work. 
And we can be prepared to do still more for 
ourselves. 





H. R. 7238: A Bill To Amend the Public 
Assistance Provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 

MASSACHUSETTS SELECTMEN’S 

ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., May 28, 1957. 
Re H. R. 7238 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, | 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE LANE: To amend the 
public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act so as to provide for a more 
effective distribution of Federal funds for 
medical and other remedial care. 

At is regular meeting held on May 25, the 
executive board of this association voted 
unanimously to direct me to let you know 
that they are in favor of the passage of the 
above entitled bill. 

They feel that if it becomes law it will 
greatly simplify the administration of med- 
ical care in public assistance, and assure 
Massachusetts of its fair share in Federal 
contributions for such care. 

Respectfully yours, 
Haze G. OLIver, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Marine Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
some 5 or 6 years ago an issue was pre- 
sented to the Congress. After extensive 
testimony, discussion, debate, and de- 
liberate consideration, the Congress ar- 
rived at its conclusion. This decision 
once again demonstrated the genius of 
our system of Government for sifting 
and sorting and finally arriving at the 
correct decision. 

This incident to which I refer is the 
action of Congress on the Marine Corps 
bill, as it is commonly termed. At the 
time the 82d Congress considered this 
bill in 1951 it was apparent that the 
efficiency of the Marine Corps was being 
seriously impaired and its role as the 
Nation’s traditional force-in-readiness 
was endangered. This caused great con- 
cern, as you can remember, not only for 
this outstanding military organization, 
but, more fundamentally, for the safety 
and security of our country. 

As a result of Congress’ searching in- 
quiry into this vital defense matter, the 
role of the Marine Corps as our ever- 
ready striking force was confirmed by 
law, the Marine Corps was to be repre- 
sented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the size of this readiness force was 
firmly established by law as not less 
than 3 full combat-ready divisions, with 
supporting elements, and 3 air wings. 

The occasion for my comment at this 
time is to express approbation for the 
manner in which the Marine Corps has 
carried their responsibility under the 
law. Rather than adopt an impotent, 
inert position the Marine Corps has con- 
tinued its history of strength and dy- 
namic productiveness in the field of mili- 
tary accomplishment. 
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Starting 10 years ago with the devel- 
opment of a new approach tuned to the 
requirement of contemporary war and 
equipment, the Marine Corps has effec- 
tively developed its doctrine of vertical 
envelopment, using helicopters to in- 
crease mobility, versatility, and security. 

Today our country can be pleased with 
and proud of our Congress, who provided 
a strong Marine Corps to assure the 
safety of our country. I am pleased to 
learn that the Marine Corps has lived up 
to its responsibilities. In this period of 
crucial and critical conditions through- 
out the world we are at peace, and this is 
due, no doubt, to the fact that our Nation 
has a strong Marine Corps posed to sup- 
port our national policy and protect our 
interest Wherever and whenever it be 
required. 

With one marine division in the Far 
East, finely trained and equipped for in- 
stant use, the enemies of our country 
cannot mistake the resoluteness and 
firmness with which the United States 
views the necessity of peace. This force 
is proof positive to those who would ham- 
string our country that we are ready to 
and capable of effectively striking down 
any aggressive force unleased in that 
area. 

Dramatic evidence of the effectiveness 
of the Marine Corps force in readiness 
was recently demonstrated in the explo- 
sive Middle East. At the very moment 
when war eruption appeared certain, the 
United States Navy moved its Sixth Fleet 
into the area, with a Marine Corps land- 
ing force. We all witnessed electric 
effect this had upon the aggressive forces 
then on the move. War or warlike action 
was averted, and the interests of the 
free world were protected and advanced. 

The Marine Corps has lived up to its 
obligation and requirement of law by 
maintaining 3 combat-ready divisions 
and 3 air wings as our Nation’s first force 
of protection from danger and war. The 
will of Congress has been-followed, and 
I am of the opinion that the efficient and 
effective way in which it has been accom- 
plished is worthy of comment, 





The Formosa Outbreak—Causes and 
Lessons To Be Learned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30,1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
May 27, 1957, which is by all odds the best 
analysis I have seen of the basic factors 
underlying the recent explosion on For- 
mosa. 

Much of the resentment that has been 
building up was visible and could have 
been prevented, but that is water over the 
dam. The problem is what to do now— 
to correct, or at least to reduce the ten- 
sions. 
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Americans cannot be asked to live on 
Asian standards; and Asians cannot jp 
the near future attain American stang_ 
ards. So a certain amount of envy jg 
inevitable. But we must for the sake of 
our own security interests, and we can 
make adjustments to prevent the envy 
from proceeding to irritation, then re. 
sentment, then alienation. One of the 
prices of successful world leadership js to 


‘discover and make such adjustments. 


A first step is to be more selective ang 
to pay more attention to the views anq 
feelings of those in Asia who want to be 
both our allies and our friends. We must 
screen more carefully all American per. 
sonel sent abroad, both civilian and mij- 
tary—and including wives. We would 
not send them over unless they were com. 
petent in their particular specialties. 
But what they do and how they live of 
duty is just as important to their usefy). 
ness to our country, as how proficient 
they are in transmitting the technica] 
skills they are sent over to communicate. 
It is self-defeating needlessly to antago. 
nize or alienate those whom we are help- 
ing to become stronger, because their in- 
dependence and well-being are vital to 
our own. 

The editorial follows: ‘ 

ONE PRICE oF LEADERSHIP 


The anti-American rioting on Formosa 
illustrates some of the difficulties the United 
States faces as the leader of the free world. 

Without American support, Formosa would 
fall rather quickly to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. American military and economic aid 
has given Formosa a higher living standard 
than most other nations in southeast Asia, 
and much better than on the mainland, now 
governed by the Chinese Communists. 

Yet in spite of this American help, the 
large-scale rioting that broke out shows there 
is a strong anti-American feeling on Formosa, 
Why should this be? 

We don’t pretend to know all the answers, 
but many factors are involved in the growth 
of anti-American feeling throughout many 
areas of the world. 

In the first place, the United States helps 
many nations, but we still are envied. Our 
wealth and our high standard of living put 
us in the category of the rich relative who is 
envied more than he is loved. 

In the second place, the Asians want re- 
spect, understanding and, above all, treat- 
ment as equals. Any incident that hints— 
accurately or not—that there is one code of 
justice for the Asian and another for the 
white man rankles with the Asian. On 
Formosa, an army sergeant was acquitted by 
an American court-martial for killing a Chi- 
nese “Peeping Tom.” This may well have 
appeared to the Chinese as another example 
of special justice for the white man. 

In the third place, Americans who £0 
abroad for our Government and for private 
industries often live in segregated colonies. 
They take with them the American culture 
and as much of the American standards of 
living as they can afford. This automatically 
sets them off from the local people. 

On Formosa, most of the Chinese and 
Formosans walk or ride bicycles. Most Amer- 
icans; of course, own automobiles. Ameri- 
cans usually have their own clubs and swim- 
ming pools, and live apart from, not as 4 
part of, the local people, in the minds of 
Asians, these actions show that Americans <0 
not regard the Chinese as equals. 

In the fourth place, the Communists have 
been conducting an unremitting propaganda 
war against the United States bases around 
the world. Prime Minister Nebru of India, 4 
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utralist, also is critical of our system of 
military alliances. And Formosa, after all, is 
an American base. 

There may well have been other reasons, 
too, for the anti-American feeling, such as 
the fr of the pemaeine coe eves 

ependence more than they wan erican 
a or rule by Chiang; the refusal, for very 
good reasons, of the American Government 
fo support Chiang’s désire to return to the 
ma of China; the problems raised by 
the retirement of many overage men in 
Chiang’s huge army, and perhaps others. 

But similar anti-American feelings have 
peen displayed recently in Japan, on Oki- 
nawa, in South Korea, in the Philippines, and 
in many other Asian countries. Even Euro- 

ans have been more critical of this country 
in recent months. 

yet even if we improve our relationships 
with the overseas people, as we should, we 
cannot to buy friendship with the 
dollars we invest in military and economic 
aid. Our purpose in stationing our Armed 
Forces in various parts of the gtebe and pro- 
viding funds for economic development 
abroad is to strengthen the free nations and 
to help protect them from international com- 
munism. The hostility we incur is part of 
the price we pay for world leadership. 





Another Broken Pledge to the Indians? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is now pending before the House Public 
Works Committee a so-called flood-con- 
trol project, which, if approved, will 
haunt the conscience of this Nation for 
generations to come. I refer to the pro- 
posed dam across the Allegheny River at 
Kinzua, Pa. 

If approved, it will inundate some 9,000 
acres of an Indian reservation in western 
New York which was granted to the 
Seneca Nation under solemn treaty 
by the first President of our country, 
George Washington. It will destroy the 
Indians’ habitations and farmlands, leav- 
ing them nothing but hilly and precipi- 
tous mountain land on which to eke out a 
living. 

This dam is being promulgated as a 
flood-control project, but a study of the 
hearings makes it abundantly clear that 
flood control could be provided by a much- 
smaller structure or by other alterna- 
tives, with far less cost to the taxpayers 
of the United States and far less violence 
to the moral conscience of this Nation. 
As presently envisioned, it will, in fact, 
cost in excess of $100 million, and it will 
be built, not solely for flood control, as its- 
sponsors claim, but for power purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of western New 
York are aghast at this bland and cava- 
lier of morality and fundamen- 
tal decency in this project. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from residents 
of the area, expressing their sense of 
shock and concern that the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States could so 
lightly ignore the plain but solemn pledge 
to the Indians which it wrote into a 
treaty 163 years ago, and which the 
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Indians themselves have scrupulously 

observed. 

If this project is carried out, as pres- 
ently planned, and over the intense and 
unanimous opposition of the Senecas, it 
will indeed be a black day for America. 
If we cannot keep faith with the first 
Americans in our own country, who will 
trust the solemnly pledged word of the 
United States Government? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorpD, an arti- 
cle from the Democrat Chronicle, of 
Rochester, N. Y., with respect to this 
issue, and a group of letters from today’s 
mail on the subject. These letters are of 
particular interest, because they come 
from a group of fourth-graders, who find 
themselves unable to understand how the 
great Government of the United States 
could so lightly ignore a treaty made by 
the Father of his Country. I confess I 
cannot understand it either. 

The article and letters follow: 

PLEDGE TO CORNPLANTER—CONTROVERSY OVER 
PLANS FOR NEw KinuzA DAM CENTERS ON 
A 1794 PROMISE TO INDIAN CHIEF 

(By Floyd King) 

In 1790, George Washington addressed him- 
self as follows to the great Seneca Chief 
Cornplanter: 

“The merits of Corn Plant (Cornplanter) 
and his friendship for the United States are 
well known to me and shall not be forgot- 
ten.” 

Four years later in solemn council at Can- 
andaigua, President Washington's emissary 
ceded certain tribal lands to the Iroquois 
family and gave this pledge: 

“The United States will never claim the 
same nor disturb them or either of the Six 
Nations nor their Indian friends * * * in 
the free use and enjoyment thereof.” 

One hundred and sixty years later, Col. 
H. E. Sprague, of the United States Army 
engineers, said: 

“The property right of the Seneca Nation 
* * * is subject to the inherent right of the 
Government to appropriate property for pub- 
lic use.” 

These apparently contradictory state- 
ments are important right now because 
around them swirls the heated controversy 
over the right of the Government to build 
@ flood-control dam that would wipe out 
the Cornplanter Indian Reservation. This 
Indian homeland and burial place of the im- 
mortal Seneca is astride the Allegheny River 
in Pennsylvania just below the New York 
border. 

The controversy has sentimental overtones 
for Rochester because of the shadowy figure 
of Cornplanter, still dominant in the pic- 
ture although he has been dead these 100 
years. The remarkable Seneca leader was 
born at the old Indian village of Conewaugus 
just south of Rochester on the Genesee 
River. 

All of the Indian trails in this area prob- 
ably felt his moccasined feet; he was the 
subject of numerous writings by the late 
Dr. Arthur C. Parker, former director of 
the Rochester Museum; and when the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania granted him a 
tract of land where he is now buried, it was 
called Jenniseo in memory of his boyhood 
home along the Genesee. 

Generally, man has little time for senti- 
ment when he is making the inexorable 
changes that he calls progress. Nevertheless, 
plans for this modern-day dam are so inter- 
woven with the legends of Cornplanter that 
to build for the future without consideration 
for the past would be historically unthink- 
able. : 

It was Cornplanter’s fate to be a leader 
of his people during the tortured years when 
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the tide of migration was sweeping over In- 
dian lands. The literary legacy that he left 
to history is made up largely of letters to 
Washington and the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania protesting with pathos and dignity 
the steady encroachment on Indian territory 
and the constant breaking of treaties. 

The situation of the Six Nations was not 
a happy one. In addition to holding land 
coveted by the white man, they had fought 
on the side of the British during the Revo- 
lution. In one of the most eloquent letters 
in history, Cornplanter wrote to Washington 
explaining why the Senecas had fought with 
England against the Americans. 

He reminded Washington that in the be- 
ginning the colonists told the Indians that 
they were “the children of one great father 
(the King of England) who regarded the red 
people as his children” and invited the In- 
dians to accept his protection and to obey 
him. Cornplanter continued: 

“What the Seneca Nation promise, they 
faithfully perform. When you refused to 
obey the King, he commanded us to assist 
his beloved men in making you sober. In 
obeying him we did no more than yourselves 
had led us to promise. We were deceived; 
but your people, teaching us to confide in 
that King, had helped to deceive us, and we 
now appeal to your heart. Is all the blame 
ours?” 

This paragraph contains the germ of the 
misunderstanding that has plagued Indian 
and white man since they began dealing 
with each other. To the Indian, a promise 
is a promise and a treaty a treaty. They now 
hold a deed to land and a solemn promise 
that “the United States will never claim the 
same nor disturb them in the free use and 
enjoyment thereof.” 

The United States proposes to scrap tha 
treaty and break the promise. It plans to 
build a 181-foot dam across the Allegheny 
at Kinzua, Pa. It would flood out all of the 
700-acre Cornplanter Reservation and a 
considerable part (over 9,000 acres) of the 
Allegany Reservation in New York State. 

In protesting the building of the dam that 
would wipe out the homeland of the Seneca 
Nation, Indian spokesmen pointed out that 
this homeland “is essential to the main- 
tenance of our vital community life. Here 
is our Long House, center for community 
and religious life. This community life has 
great significance not only for those now 
living on the reservation but also for hun- 
dreds of their relatives who have their 
homes elsewhere but return to the home- 
land at regular intervals for the social and 
spiritual strength they derive from the com- 
munity.” 

The Indians not only have protested the 
treaty breaking on moral grounds but the 
Seneca Nation retained two of the country’s 
most noted flood control engineers who 
studied the project and offered the opin- 
ion that the proposed dam is “not even a 
good second choice.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, former chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Bar- 
ton E. Jones, who built Norris Dam and 
75 other major flood control projects, pro- 
posed instead a 41l-mile diversion channel 
that would drain flood waters into Lake 
Erie. 

“There is every indication,” Dr. Morgan 
declared, “that permanent and complete 
control of the floodwater orginating in the 
upper Allegheny River should be accom- 
plished by diversion.” 

The Indians also proposed a series of small 
headwater dams. On this plan they have the 
support of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
which maintains that upstream control is 
the efficient and economic way to prevent 
floods. 

The total program proposed by the Indians 
would cost between forty.and sixty million 
dollars. The plan was dismissed without 
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comment by the Army engineers who are 
going ahead with plans for the downstream 
dam at an estimated cost of 125 millions. 

The big dam is part of the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill now before Congress. A Senate sub- 
committee considering an appropriation for 
the dam was told at a hearing last week that 
there are many protests against the treaty 
being violated. However, the indications 
were that the money would be made avail- 
able. 

Col. H. E. Smyser, of the Army engineers’ 
explained to the committee that the Gov- 
ernment does not want title to the Indian 
land but would be satisfied with a lease. 
Indian spokesmen professed to see no dif- 
ference between a title grab or a lease inas- 
much as both took their land away and 
flooded out their homes. 

However, opposition has been mounting. 
Only last week the Erie County Amvets Coun- 
cil voted to oppose construction of the dam. 
And Representative Harotp C. OsTerTac, who 
was made a member of the Tonawandas when 
he visited their reservation in western New 
York some time ago, has served notice he 
will not approve the project as long as the 
Senecas object. 

“My mail,” said OsrerTac, “reflects the 
widespread concern of people of good will 
and good conscience everywhere over this 
project. The taking of the Senecas’ land for 
flood-control purposes poses both legal and 
moral questions of considerable magnitude.” 

It is on these moral grounds that we return 
to Cornplanter ever the spokesman for his 
people against the injustices of the white 
man. His birth, life and death were marked 
by these injustices, which now threaten his 
grave. 

Cornplanter was the son of John Abeel, 
an Indian trader and renegade son of one of 
Albany’s most distinguished mayors. John 
was recorded as an “alleged lunatic” for the 
following reasons: 

“He early developed a taste for hunting 
and finally became a fur trader among the 
Indians of the Six Nations with whom he 
was on terms of intimate friendship, so much 
so that he became enamoured with an Indian 
princess, named Aliquipiso, of the Turtle 
Clan of Seneca Tribe, and married her. 
Their son, born about 1742, became the fa- 
mous Corn Plant.” 

This was a forest ceremony performed 
after the Indian fashion. John soon aban- 
doned his Indian wife and child, married 
the daughter of a*prominent German fam- 
ily and settled down to a life of respect- 
ability. The lunatic label apparently then 
Was dropped. 

Years later in one of his eloquent letters 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, Cornplanter 
told how he learned of his parentage and 
his subsequent meeting with his father. He 
wrote: | 

“When I was a child I played with butter- 
flies, the grasshoppers, and the frogs, as I 
grew up I began to pay some attention and 
play with the Indian boys in the neighbor- 
hood and they took notice of my skin being 
a different color from theirs and spoke about 
it; I inquired of my mother the cause and 
she told me that my father was a resident 
of Albany. 

“I then knew where my father lived and 
went to see him and found he was a white 
man and spoke the English language—he 
gave me victuals when I was at his house, 
but when I started to return home, he gave 
me no provisions to eat on the way—he gave 
me neither kettle nor gun, neither did he 
tell me that the United States was about 
to rebel against the Government of England.” 

Cornplanter has been named after his 
father, John Abeel. This name became cor- 
rupted to O’Bail. The common reason given 
was that the white man either could not 
pronounce Abeel or misunderstood it. Dr. 
Parker suggested there may have been an 
effort on the part of those interested to cover 
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up the facts by permitting a misspelling of 
the name which passed into history as 
O'Bail. 

Thus it was that Cornplanter, after a life- 
time-of futile dealing with the white man, 
always marked by integrity and dignity on 
his part, came to his deathbed under a name 
not his own and saddened by the knowledge 
that he had lost much of the land of his 
ancestors to the white people. He asked that 
his grave not be marked. 

But Pennsylvania could not ignore the 
great Indian leader and 30 years after his 
death it erected a monument at his grave. 
Inscribed to John O’Bail, known as Corn- 
planter, the eulogy reads: 

“Chief of the Seneca Tribe, and a principal 
chief of the Six Nations from the period of 
the Revolutionary War to the time of his 
death. Distinguished for talent, courage, 
eloquence, sobriety, and love for tribe and 
race, to whose welfare he devoted his time, 
his energy, and his means during a long and 
eventful life.” 

If the Kinzua Dam is built, the waters will 
rise many feet over this monument and leave 
the grave unmarked, as Cornplanter asked. 
AvpuBoNn ScHootr No. 33, 

; Rochester, N. Y., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Haroitp C. OsTertac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTertTac: As a result of our in- 
tense study of the Seneca Indians in fourth 
grade, our class searches avidly for any in- 
formation about New York State Indians. 
Thus the enclosed article about Cornplanter’s 
Indian Reservation came to our active atten- 
tion during morning news discussion. 

The children were so concerned about the 
plight of these Indians that this letterwriting 
was the direct outgrowth, and in a very real- 
istic way they have their views. 
Their sincerity of purpose is evident. 

Respectfully yours, 


RocuHester, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Harouib C. OsTertac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTertTaG: I would like to discuss 
the problem of the Seneca Indians, I think 
this is an important topic. 

The dam Congress plans to build will flood 
the Senecas’ 700-acre reservation and a big 
part of Allegany Reservation, in New York, 
which is theirs, too. If it is flooded, it will 
break the pledge Washington made in 1794. 
Two famous flood-control engineers suggest 
that, if you had smaller dams at the source 
of the river, it would be much better all 
around. There is another way, too. They 
can make a 41-mile diversion channel that 
would drain floodwaters into Lake Erie. I 
think that either of these ways would be 
better than the 181-foot dam planned at 
Kinzua, Pa. 

They have the support of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which says that up- 
stream control is the efficient and economic 
way to prevent floods. 

I hope you will take my letter into con- 
sideration and do what is best for the 
Indians. 

Respectfully yours, 
KATHLEEN ANN ROGERS. 
RocuHester, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 

Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 


House of 5 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Me. OstertTac: I have studied the 


ment stops the Allegheny River with a dam 
at Kinzua, Pa., it will flood the Indians off 
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their land. . Two engineers know two Ways 
of doing it without flooding them out One 
way is to make some small dams near the 
source of the river. Another is to redirect 
the course of the river. 

Remember the promise that George Wacy. 
ington made to Cornplanter. He said that 
Cornplanter could keep the land that was 
given to him. Where would the Indians go 
if they were driven off their land? Where 
would you go if you were a Seneca Indian) 
Please save Cornplanter’s Reservation for the 
Senecas, who have always kept their prom. 
ises to us. , 

Respectfully yours, 
JANET ANN Mackay. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Hon. HaRotp C. OsTEertTac 
House’ of Representatives, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Mr. OstertaG: I think you should let 
the Indians keep their reservation. Instead 
of building the 180-foot dam at Kinzua. Pa 
the Government could put in some smaii 
dams. If the Allegheny River destroys the 
reservation because of the new dam, we wi] 
be breaking the promise that George Wash. 
ington made in 1794. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS DELEysrnr. 
RocHestTer, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Haroip C. Osrerrac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Mr. OsTerTac: I am concerned about 
the 181-foot dam that may be built on Corn- 
planter’s Indian Reservation. I don’t think 
it should be built, because of George Wash- 
ington’s promise to Cornplanter that was 
made in 1794. I think it is a good idea to re- 
direct the Allegheny River into Lake Frie, 
or make some small dams near the source 
of the river. 

Respectfully your, 
VIRGINIA WrRIcHT. 
RocHEsteR, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Hakoip C. OsrTerrac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTertTaG: We have studied about 
the Senecas and we think you should not 
put the 180-foot dam on their reservation, 
because it would flood the land and drive 
the Indians away. Cornplanter got the land 
from George Washington and he promised it 
would always be theirs. Please find another 
way to solve the Allegheny flood problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marra Po tro. 


RocwHester, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Haroup C. OsTerrac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. OsTertac: Our teacher read us 
about the big dam you are planning to build 
which will destroy the middle of the Indian 
reservation. I think you should build some 
small dams near the source of the river, or 
find another solution to the problem, so the 
Cornplanter Reservation will be safe. 
Respectfully yours, 
‘DONALD D. CARLSON. 


Rocuesrsr, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. Haroup C. Osrerraa, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. OsTerrac: Our class read an 2r- 
ticle in the Democrat and Chronicle about 
Congress building a dam at Kinzua, Pa. We 
would like to choose one of the other ways 
mentioned to accomplish what has to be 
done. . 
The reason we are against the dam {s be- 
cause of our good neighbors, the Indians. 
The dam will flood their reservation and thev 
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VO Ways will be driven from their homeland. We 

it. One ¢udied about the Indians in our fourth- 

ear the grade classroom this year. 

redirect we know that our Government promised 
ornplanter that it would never take away 
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on tion. Now they say they want it back. 
nt Was I try never to make a promise that I can’t 
i yeep. Don't you think the United States 
Ae here Government can keep its promise to Corn- 
mt ‘anter? We have taken away almost all 
ae oe jand the Indians once had; please let 
Prom. them keep their homeland now. After all, 
where would we be if they took our home- 
jand away from us? I hope you will give 
—— this matter your attention because it is very 
T. ¥. important to us. . 


Respectfully, 
Nancy Martz MaRAILLe. 


RocHeEsTeER, N. Y., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. HaRoLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. OsterTac: I do not approve of 
Congress taking the Indians’ land away from 
them. George Washington made a promise 
to Cornplanter in 1794 that this land would 
always be Seneca territory. I don’t think 
that promise should be broken. 

some engineers found out that they could 
puild smaller dams up the river farther. 
Things would be better all around if the 
smaller dams were built. There is also an- 
other way. A canal could be built to drain 
foodwaters into Lake Erie. I hope you take 
my letter into consideration and do the right 
thing for the Indians. - 

Respectf 


ully yours, 
BarsaRa AHRENS. 
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International Atomic Energy Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address entitled “Approval of Atomic 
Agency Essential to United States Lead- 
ership,” delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case) to the New Jersey Young Republi- 
cans in Atlantic City, and published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, May 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPROVAL OF Atomic AGENCY ESSENTIAL TO 
Untrep States LEADERSHIP \ 
(By Senator Cirrrorp P. Case) 

The following are excerpts from a speech 
by Senator Case delivered recently to the New 
Jersey Young Republicans in Atlantic City: 
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Nations and pledged this Nation to find the 
way by which nuclear forces could be dedi- 
cated to the benefit, not destruction, of man. 
“His words sparked new hope throughout 
the world. Thus was launched an effort that 
than a key feature of the President’s 
In a very real sense, it is key 

to our future and that of every man. 
many years following the war the 
United States labored to bring about a sys- 
tem of international control of atomic en- 
Those efforts were unavailing, pri- 
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marily because of Soviet refusal to agree to 
effective control measures such as inspec- 
tion. 

“It was against this background that the 
President made his historic address in De- 
cember, 1953. He suggested a new effort that 
would concentrate on the peaceful uses of 
the atom. From his suggestion, over long 
months of negotiation, has developed the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. Last Oc- 
tober the draft statute of the Agency was 
adopted unanimously by an 8l-nation con- 
ference. Recently, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee opened hearings looking 
toward ratification by the Senate. Prompt 
ratification by the United States is, I believe, 
of the utmost importance. 

“At this point in history the United States 
no longer has a monopoly of the nuclear en- 
ergy field. A number of nations including, 
of course, the U.S. S. R., are engaged in nu- 
clear development. Many others, especially 
the under-developed nations are eagerly 
seeking an opportunity to avail themselves 
of the marvelous benefits the atom can 
bring. 

“The question is whether the United States 
will join with other nations in an effort to 
insure that the development of peaceful uses 
of the atom will go forward in ways which 
will best serve our interests and the peace of 
the world. 

“We are faced with an opportunity that is 
unlikely to come again. For the first time 
there has been achieved well-nigh universal 
agreement on a plan of development and 
control in the atomic energy field and fortu- 
nately this comes at a time when relatively 
few nations are yet engaged in weapons de- 
velopment. We have an opportunity for 
leadership. If we forego that opportunity, 
we run the risk that others—of_whose basic 
hostility to our way of life there can be no 
doubt—will exploit our failure to take the 
lead. 

“What of the risks, it is.asked, that are in- 
volved in membership in this new Agency? 
To that I can only say I have been unable 
to discover any substantial risk that can be 
avoided by refusing to join the Agency. 

“The draft statute specifically forbids the 
use for military purposes of fissionable ma- 
terial supplied through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. To insure the effec- 
tiveness of this prohibition, a comprehensive 
system of safeguards is provided. These 
safeguards are the equal, indeed the same I 
am informed, of any the United States now 
prescribes in its bilateral atomic agreements 
with other nations. 

“Among the most important of the safe- 
guards is the right of inspection, of free ac- 
cess by Agency personnel to all places, per- 
sons and data having to do with a project. 
This means, of course, that like any other 
country that seeks Agency assistance, any ap- 
plicant among the Soviet satellite countries 
will have to submit the projects for approval 
and agree to continuous inspection and ac- 
countability procedures. This would at least 
open a window_on an area now cut off from 
our view, though not from a major source of 
nuclear materials and technology. 

“Qualified technical experts state that di- 
version of fissionable materials of the quality 
specified to military purposes would be most 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve clan- 
destinely. At the same time the strict ac- 
countability features in conjunction with 
other technical factors and.the requirement 
that excess material be stored in Agency 
storehouses make it most unlikely that di- 
version could be accomplished secretly. 

“We can refuse to join the IAEA but 
this does not mean we can stop the drive of 
other nations to secure for themselves the 
benefits of atomic energy. Or we can ratify 
the Charter and take the lead in establish- 
ing what the President has called ‘an inter- 
national body in which all may safely pool 
their knowledge and skill for the advance- 
ment of all.’ 
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“To me the choice seems clear. We, ne less 
than other nations, want and need ‘this new 
instrument of peaceful progress.’ ” 





Democrat Charge That Eisenhower Poli- 
cies Enrich the Rich and Impoverish 
the Poor Is Gross Untruth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a factual 
article that sets the record straight on 
the results of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration fiscal policies that have strength- 
ened the economy and benefited all. The 
article is by the distinguished economist, 
Dr. Arthur Upgren and appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star of May 21, 1957. 

The article follows: 

Fiscaa Crisis? It “Just AIn’r So”—Facts 
Betre Democratic ADVISORY COUNCIL'S 
CHARGES 

(By Arthur Upgren) 

The advisory council of the Democratic 
national committee recently asserted that our 
fiscal policies, those of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, are approaching a crisis; that 
the net effect of all the administration’s eco- 
nomic and financial policies is that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. 

First, let’s take a look at the fiscal policies. 
The authoritative, official Economic Indi- 
cators shows that there was a deficit in the 
Treasury’s cash consolidated budget of $6.1 
billion in 1953, most of the deficit resulting 
from the Truman budget for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1953. 

The same publication shows that this $6 
billion plus deficit was converted into a sur- 
plus of $5.5 billion by 1956. 

This is, indeed, a strange way to create a 
fiscal crisis, as the Democratic committee 
claims the Eisénhower administration has 
done. 

In addition, between 1953 and 1956 there 
was a cut in defense expenditures and there 
was a cut in taxes. President Eisenhower 
recently estimated that this cut, to date, has 
given taxpayers $25 billion in relief from the 
high taxes prevailing in 1953 and the years 
immediately preceding. 

How could a deficit of $6.1 billion be con- 
verted into a surplus of $5.5 billion at the 
same time that there was a tax cut of $7.4 
billion? Part of the answer is that there was 
a $10 billion cut in defense outlays. 

The rest of the answer is that our total 
national income rose from $298 billion in 
1954 to $342 billion in 1956. That’s a rise of 
$44 billion, and the Treasury’s tax collectors 
got a lot of it. 

Yet personal disposable incomes—what 
you've got left after taxes—rose by $30 bil- 
lion, a nice 10-percent gain in 2 years, 1955 
and 1956. 

In the years from June 30, 1955, to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, net budget 
receipts of the Federal Government have 
risen by more than $10 billion while net 
budget expenditures have risen by less than 
$5 billion. This, too, is not the way you 
go into a fiscal crisis. 

What has happened has been that we have 
had marked economic growth and expan- 
sion, sparked by wise economic and fiscal 
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policies. That’s Just about the complete op- 
posite of having produced a fiscal crisis. 

Now as to the Democratic committee’s 
charge that the rich are getting richer and 
the poor getting poorer, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
until last fall Chairman of the President Eco- 
nemic Advisory Council, has shown that it 
is the other way around. The rich have 
been getting relatively poorer and the poor 
have been getting absolutely richer. 

In an annual report to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research of which he was chair- 
man (a post he has reassumed), Burns some 
years ago pointed out that since 1929 we had 
moved more than half of the way toward 
absolute equality of incomes. 

Progressive income taxation, interest rate 
control, and rent control have aided in cut- 
ting back the incomes of the richest groups. 

Again Economic Indicators reveals that dis- 
posable income—what is left after tax de- 
ductions—rose from $538 per capita in 1939 
to $1,737 per capita in the first quarter of 
1957. Leaving out price inflation the gain 
was more than 70 percent in 18 years. 

Since 1939 the gain in average weekly 
earnings of our 17 million factory workers 
has been from $23.86 weekly pay to $82 in 
March 1957. The rise has been from $68 a 
week in 1952 to $82 at the present time. 

That is a gain of over 20 percent in the 
first Eisenhower administration, 





A Tribute to Our Jewish War Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 31,1957 - 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on May 24, 1957, it was my privilege to 
attend the annual memorial services 
honoring Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, held at Adas Israel Syna- 
gogue, Washington, D. C., and to take 
part in these memorial services. I ask 
unanimous consent that my address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO OuR JEWISH Wark VETERANS 


(Address by Senator THos. E. Martin, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, at the annual me- 
morial services honoring Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Adas Israel Syn- 
agogue, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957) 
It is a great honor to take part in these 

memorial services honoring the Jewish war 
dead. The ideals of your organization and 
the way in which you have carried these 
ideals into practice are eminently worthy of 
emulation. 

Recently, I took the time to read part of 
the constitution of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. I was particularly impressed by arti- 
cle II of this constitution, I would like to 
quote a portion of it: f 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to encourage honor and 
purity in public affairs; to combat whatever 
tends to impair the efficiency and .perma- 
nency of free institutions; to encourage the 
doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men. 

+ oe e s s 

“To instill love of country and flag in our 
youth and to foster such activities as will 
tend to perpetuate the objects and ideals of 
our erganization.” 
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The history of our country’s struggle to 
secure and maintain the principles cited 
above is an inspiring story of purpose and 
devotion. The part played in these struggles 
by people of the Jewish faith is equally in- 
spiring. From the first days of the Revo- 
lutionary War, American Jews have taken 
their place alongside men of al faiths and 
all beliefs in the common cause of freedom. 

Early in our history the rumblings of free- 
dom were heard in the Colonies. One of 
the first visible signs of the oncoming strug- 
gle was the Non-Importations Resolutions of 
1765—the first real step toward independ- 
ence—when a group of colonists indicated 
desire for freedom by refusing to trade with 
the English. It is highly significant that 
among the signers of these resolutions were 
nine Jews whose principal livelihood de- 
pended on such trade. Six Jews signed the 
more stringent agreement of 1770. But they 
jook this action without fear because of 
their faith in the ideals of liberty and free- 
dom. 

When the fight for independence turned 
into actual war, the Jews of the Colonies 
carried their share of the burdens. Deeply 
etched on the rolls of the Revolutionary 
heroes are such names as Lt. Col. David Salis- 
bury Franks who served with great distinc- 
tion; Lt. Col. Isaac Pranks, an aide-de-camp 
to General Washington; Mordecai Sheftall, 
who put his entire salary at the disposal of 
the Army physicians for the purchase of 
much-needed medicines, and was badly 
wounded at the siege of Savannah; Manual 
Mordecai who also served on Wi m's 
staff and who gave a fortune of $100,000 for 
the cause of independence; and Hayn Solo- 
mon who was arrested by the British as an 
American spy and who later extended finan- 
cial help to James Madison, Edmond Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Jefferson, Arthur Lee, Gen- 
eral Steuben, and Robert Morris and still 
later became the financial link between the 
United States and Europe. The Jews truly 
contributed their share of sacrifice and valor 
to the infant United States. 

That the Hebrew played a conspicuous part 
in the drama of the revolution, despite the 
relatively small size of his community, there 
can be little doubt. His aid was both mili- 
tary and financial. The record reads credit- 
ably on both counts._ 

When the tragic War. Between the States 
broke out, Jews were found on both sides 
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we can pay special tribute to Chaplain Ajoy. 
ander D. Goode who, together with 3 othe 
moe We of the Protestant faith ang One 


of the Catholic faith, gave their lives in tp, 
sinking of the Dorchester in the North 4;. 
lantic early in World War II. The story of 
Chaplain Goode and his fellow ministers , 
religion, Chaplains Clark V. Poling ang 
George L. Fox, Protestant ministers, ang 


Chaplain John P. Washington, a Catholi, 
priest, is an epic of human dignity and sacrj. 
fice. As a lifeboat drew away from the 
stricken Dorchester, a young sailor who knew 
the four chaplains had given their life pre- 
ers to four enlisted men, saw them lockeg 
arm in arm and deep in prayer. And they 
suddenly the men and the ship were gone 
gone beneath the icy waves. 

In the First World War there were 3 Meda} 
of Honor winners, 1 of whom is your genia) 
and able national executive director, Ben 
Kaufman, 147 winners of Distinugished Sery. 
ice Crosses and Medals, and 982 other decora. 
tions, citations, and awards that were given 
to American Jews. In World War II, 2 more 
Jews won the Nation’s highest award for 
bravery, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
64 men who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross, 27 who won the Navy Cross, and 34 
who received the Distinguished Service 
Medal. In addition to this inspiring list 
there were actually thousands of additiona] 
awards and citations given to men of Jewish 
faith who served with distinction in the Sec. 
ond World War. . 

I have not been able to secure a breakdown 
of the decorations won by Jewish servicemen 
in the Korean conflict, but I am confident 
when the full story is written the pattern of 
service and patriotism forged by Americans 
of the Jewish faith in-all our wars will be 
reproduced. 

Perhaps the best description of the place 
of the Jew in the military history of the 
United States was made by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California, when he drew the 
first draft number for the First World War, 
I would like to repeat to you what he said: 

“Many of the boys who go to the front vill 
be wounded. Many of them will be Killed. 
But Jews at all periods of the world’s history 
have been ready to make the supreme sacri- 
fice whenever the land that gives them shel- 
ter demands it. I know that I voice the 
sentiment of the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews of the United States when I say we 
will do our share toward keeping Old Glory 
floating proudly in the skies so that it may 
continue to shelter under its fold the down- 
trodden and the oppressed of every land.” 

The Jews of our country have always up- 
held the high appraisal of Congressman 
Kahn. Your record of sacrifice for the coun- 
try you love has been far and beyond the 
call of duty. I consider it an honor to meet 
with you today. 





Address by William Treadwell at Eighth 
Annual Conference, Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, at Brighton, England 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to comment previously on 
the splendid work of the People-to- 
People Foundation. 

This foundation, which fulfills the 
great mandate expressed by President 





















































“D Alex. risenhower at the special White House 
S other Conference in Washington on Septem- 
co per 11-12, 1956, can be and is a most 
rth ia notable contribution to the cause of 
story of freedom, and prosperity through- 
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out the world, through better under- 


ing. 
rae in my hands the text of the 
pooklet published by the United States 
information Agency entitled “People-to- 
people—A Program of International 
friendship,” as published by the United 
states Information Agency. I commend 
this booklet to the reading of all inter- 
ested Americans and organizations. 

I send to the desk the text of a signifi- 


Medal [MM cant address made by Mr. William 
. ae Treadwell, manager, public relations de- 
fe partment, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., who was 
lecoras an official representative to the eighth 
given annual conference of the Institute of 
2 more Public Relations at the Grand Hotel in 
: for Brighton, England, on Sunday, May 19, 
se 57. 
— —* comments of Mr. Treadwell, a 
en noted expert in the field of public rela- 
g list tions, make, I believe, for most interest- 
tional ing and stimulating reading. 
ewish I ask unanimous consent that the text 
» Boo of the address be printed’ in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, to be preceded by a 
aoe list of the committee chairmen and co- 


chairmen of the people-to-people pro- 


ident 

gram. 
a There being no objection, the list and 
ll be address were ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 


place PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM—COMMITTEE 
— CHAIRMEN AND COCHAIRMEN 

the ADDRESSES 

War, Advertising organizations: Theodore S. 
d: Repplier, president, the Advertising Council, 
will Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
lled, Armed services:. Carter L. Burgess, Assist- 
tory ant Secretary of Defense, the Pentagon, 
icri- Washington, D. C. 

hel- Banking: Fred F. Florence, president, Re- 
the public National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 
y of Books: George P. Brett, Jr., president, the 
we Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
lor RX 

a Business Council for International Under- 
wns standing: Sigurd S. Larmon, president, 
" Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, 
up- New York, N. Y.; Meade Brunet, vice presi- 
lan dent, Radio Corporation of America, 30 
in- Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

the Business organizations: Harry A. Bullis, 
eet chairman of the board, Géneral Mills, Inc., 


bend Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
nn, 

Cartoonists: Al Capp, River House, 145 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 

Civic: Dr. George N. Shuster, president, 
— College, 695 Park Avenue, New York, 

Education: Dr. Albert Jacobs, president, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Corma 
Mowrey, director, professional services, West 
Virginia Education Association, 1558 Quar- 
rier Street, Charleston, W. Va. 

Farm groups: Allan B. Kline, 4209 Grove 
Avenue, Western Springs, Ill. 

Fine arts groups: Dr. David E. Finley, 
chairman, United States Commission of Fine 
Arts, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 

Foreign affairs: Dr. Brooks Emeny, 221 Elm 
Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Foreign Service alumni: David McKendree 
oi 2543 Waterside Drive NW., Washington, 


4-H clubs: T. A. Erickson, 1403 Chelms- 
ford, St. Paul, Minn.; Norman C. Mindrum, 
the National 4~H Club Foundation, 8561 Fen- 


th 
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ton Street, Silver Spring, Md.; Guy Lee 
Noble, National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fraternal organizations: Gen. William J. 
Donovan, Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine, 
2 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Handicapped: Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMC (retired), Chairman, President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Hobbies: H. L. Lindquist, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Stamp Clubs, 153 Wav- 
erly Place, New York, N. Y. 

Hotel industry: Robert K. Christenberry, 
president, Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue 
and 5ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance: Frederic W. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Labor: George Meany, president, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Letter writing: Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
27 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Magazines: Paul C. Smith, president, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Medicine and the health professions: Dr. 
Louis H. Bauer, secretary general, World 
Medical Association, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N. Y. 

Motion pictures: Y. Frank Freeman, chair- 
man, Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, Inc., 8480 Beverly Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Music: Eugene Ormandy, music conductor, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Nationalities groups: John Slezak, 711 West 
State Street, Sycamore, Ill.; Judge Juvenal 
Marchisio, nationalities committee, 65 East 
55th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Professional societies: Chief Justice Robert 
G. Simmons, Nebraska Supreme Court, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. ; 

Public relations: Edward L. Lipscomb, di- 
rector of public relations, National Cotton 
Council, Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

Radio and television: Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of 
board, National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Religious Groups: Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, president, National Council of 


Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 510 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general sec- 
retary, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
tion, D. C.; Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, presi- 
dent, Synagogue Council of America, 110 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Science and engineering groups: Dr. 
Joseph W. Barker. chairman of the board, 
Research Corp., 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Service organizations: Charles E. Wilson, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Speakers: Cyrus S. Ching, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; A. Maceo Walker, 
Sr., Post Office Box 241, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sports: Edward P. F. Eagan, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Talent group for the entertainment indus- 
try: George L. Murphy, 205 South Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Transportation agencies: John W. Hanes, 
chairman, finance committee, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., 460 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Travelers: Ralph T. Reed, president, Amer- 
ican Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Veterans: Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
chairman of the board, Eastern Air Lines, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Lewis 
K. Gough, 15 N. Euciid Avenue, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Women’s groups: Mrs. William Barclay 
Parsons, Jr., president, National Council of 
Women of the United States, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Writers: William Faulkner, Oxford, Miss.; 
Harvey Breit, New York Times Book Review, 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

Youth: Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout 
executive, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PROGRAM 


(By Bill Treadwell, eighth annual confer- 
ence, Institute of Public Relations, Grand 
Hotel, Brighton, England, May 19, 1957) 

As a member and official representative to 
this conference of President Eisenhower's 
people-to-people program, I greatly appreci- 
ate your invitation to briefly tell you some- 
thing about this most interesting and ex- 
tensive program* 

My remarks are merely some personal con- 
clusions about what President Eisenhower 
termed “the central fact in today’s life—the 
existence of different philosophies in contest 
for the loyalty and support of the world's 
people.” 

The institute conference this year has 
again been very stimulating and informative. 
Your country, like ours, has assumed that 
other nations have properly understood your 
foreign policies, your internal problems, and 
your people and it is so important that we 
in our profession, as your program chairman 
has aptly put it, “spotlight weaknesses” in 
the public-relations program of a country 
and suggest remedies. 

In the United States we have started work- 
ing on just such a program for our own 
people and our Government. It is known as 
President Eisenhower’s people-to-people pro- 
gram. The whole concept of this program 
can be reduced to the following three essen- 
tial points: 

First. Every dollar we in the United States 
spend for defense—every atom bomb we can 
build, every plane, every ship, every gun—is 
wholly negative. These are purely and 
simply a means of buying time, for they are 
designed only to prevent physical aggression 
against us. We will not employ them for 
attack. We use them to hold off potential 
enemies while peaceful ideas take hold, and 
peoples come to friendship and understand- 
ing which will make them unnecessary. 

Second. In today’s basic world battle of 
ideas and ideologies, what governments do 
and say is important, but the sum total of 
what individuals do and say is decisive. 
Government actions and government state- 
ments are often suspect, but the actions and 
statements of individual citizens are uni- 
versally accepted as a true measure of the 
attitude and atmosphere of the country from 
which they come. 

Third. Our Government alone, therefore, 
cannot conceivably do the job of achieving 
friendship and understanding for America 
on the part of the citizens of other nations 
throughout the world. It is a job which can 
be done only with the active cooperation and 
assistance of individual Americans working 
through their own contacts with individuals 
in other lands. It is the purpose of this 
program to enlist such assistance. 

One day during the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly when the Egyptian crisis was 
at its height, a little old lady sat in the gal- 
lery listening to a simultaneous translation. 
She had the headphones glued to her ears. 
As you know, the listener to U. N. sessions is 
able to throw a switch and pick up 1 of 5 
languages which he understands best—Eng- 
lish, Russian, French, Spanish, and Chinese. 

a 
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When the meeting was over, a man sitting 
directly behind her, who had been watching 
her with great interest leaned over and said, 
“I beg your pardon; did you enjoy that de- 
bate?” She turned around, and she said, 
“Oh, yes; very much.” 

“Well, what was it that you enjoyed the 
most?” 

She turned her twittering blue eyes on 
him and said, with obvious awe in her voice, 
“I think it’s perfectly wonderful how all 
those 81 delegates can understand and speak 
Chinese so well.” 

Sometimes one gets the impression that 
people and nations around the world under- 
stand each other in about the same degree 
as this dear little old lady who had been 
listening in Chinese, 

Person-to-person relationships, such as are 
made possible by our cultural and educa- 
tional exchange programs, help us to learn 
more about one another. Such relation- 
ships thus promote understanding and good 
will among people of different races, creeds, 
and nationalities, and contribute to the es- 
tablishment of peace with justice in the 
world. : 

People are what count. A sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the aspirations, the hopes and 
fears, the traditions and prides of other peo- 
ples and nations is essential to the promotion 
of mutual prosperity and peace. Such un- 
derstanding is a compulsory requirement on 
each of us if, as a people, we are to discharge 
our inescapable national responsibility to 
lead the world in the growth of freedom and 
human dignity. 

It is most fortunate that we have in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a great American leader 
who is well aware of the fact that Americans 
are misunderstood and because of his keen 
understanding of the battle that is raging 
in men’s minds has organized this people-to-~- 
people program. 

He has selected men and women from pri- 
vate industry to distribute information 
about America on a worldwide basis. This 
points to the fact that the great strength of 
America and any nation today lies not in its 
Government information organizations and 
programs, but in its private groups and indi- 
viduals in these groups. Ladies and gentle- 
men, * * * this, then, is America’s unused 
weapon. 

Its unifying force is clearly the realiza- 
tion that the day of American isolation is 
gone ahd that we have entered a new one of 
interdependence and responsibility. We are 
all determined to make more and more 
friends for the United States. 

When President Eisenhower initiated this 
program last fall, he said in his opening 
remarks: 

“Every bomb and implement of war we 
manufacture, in the long run has no purpose 
other than negative: to give us time to pre- 
vent the other fellow from starting a war, 
since we know we won't. 

“The billions we pour into that ought to be 
supported by a great American effort, a 
positive constructive effort that leads directly 
toward what we all want—a true and lasting 
peace.” 

I was in Nevada where the hydrogen bomb 
was tested. It has five times the destructive 
power of the sum total of all the bombs 
dropped on Germany during World War II. 
‘This development proves obviously that to- 
day’s bombs cannot accomplish anything but 
racial suicide. 

We can also conclude from this that the 
ideological struggle will probably be settled 
in the years to come by those people who can 
convince the world that justice and hope are 
on their side. ' 

We, as citizens of the United States, also 
realize that our country is being subjected 
to the greatest campaign of vilification, 
slander, and distortion in the history of the 
world. This shrewd and never-ending cam- 
paign always shows Americans as immoral, 
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unjust, and cheap. Every method is used to 
discredit us. Our crime rate, juvenile de- 
linquency, racial conflicts, slums, and even 
our divorce rates are greatly misrepresented. 

Never has one nation been so persistently 
smeared. Your great country and the other 
democracies are also on the receiving end of 
this smear treatment from time to time. 

Perhaps you would like to know a little 
about the people-to-people committees and 
the program itself. 

We have more than 40 different committees 
made up of representatives from advertising, 
publishing, business, education, fraternal 
organizations, motion-picture industry, re- 
ligious groups, the Armed Forces, and 
women’s organizations. 

We have even formed a People-to-People 
Foundation with Charles E. Wilson, former 
president of General Electric, as its president, 
to properly and privately finance the activi- 
ties carried on by these committees. 

The working arrangements of the public 
relations committee falls into two broad 
areas. The first consists of supplying public 
relations counsel and service to the other 
40 committees which have been chosen to 
conduct various phases of this program. 

The second broad area consists of four 
programs dealing directly with public rela- 
tions practitioners and the public relations 
field in our country. It is this group that is 
responsible for contacts with public rela- 
tions groups outside the United States. 

We have a subcommittee working with 
American-owned companies operating in 
foreign areas. 

Another subcommittee has the job of 
planning and developing special public re- 
lations materials within the United States 
to make better ambassadors of citizens who 
will travel outside our borders. 

When your president, Alan Campbell- 
Johnson, visited the States several months 
ago, he mentioned that your membership is 
very much interested in studying our public 
relations case histories, printed matter, 
speeches, annual reports, and public’ rela- 
tions textbooks. In fact, all public relations 
literature published by our corporations, as- 
sociations, industries, and Government. 

Through the public relations committee of 
the people-to-people - program, we have 
shipped to your institute some 5,000 different 
public relations items for your library. 
Duplicate materials can be sent to other li- 
braries in England. These materials were 
contributed by more than 200 different rep- 
resentatives of the public relations profession 
in the United States. 

This program of international friendship 
and understanding is not a one-way street. 
Our people want to and should know more 
about you and your country. 

We look forward to further exchanges of 
public relations personnel and materials from 
your people to our people. 

This, then, is President Eisenhower's peo- 
ple-to-people program. 





Ike Created New United States Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE,SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on April 14, 1957, in the Sunday Gazette 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, there appeared 
a very interesting article entitled “Ike 
Created New United States Policy,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
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Dr. Muzumdar was born in India. jp, 
received his higher education in ty; 
country and has been a United State; 
citizen for a number of years. He ha; 
a deep interest in matters affecting 
India, especially its relations with the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix o 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopp, 
as follows: 

IKE CREATED NEw UNITED STATES Po.icy 

(By Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Dr. Muzumdiar, friend ang 
biographer of the late Mahatma Gandhi, js 
professor of sociology at Cornell College ang 
a keen student of political affairs.) 


The Eisenhower doctrine, now officially ac. 
cepted by Congress and the American peo. 
ple, marks the birth of an independent 
American foreign policy. 

It is not so much the Eisenhower doctrine 
as defined by Congress that-is significant; the 
real significance lies in the background of 
the conditions that led to the emancipation 
of this country’s foreign policy from the 
apron strings of Britain and France. 

Whether the British, the French, and the 
Israelis were well advised in launching their 
attack on Egypt in the midst of the American 
presidential campaign is a moot point. They 
had reasons to believe that American policy 
under the Eisenhower administration was 
opposed to imperialistic and colonial ven- 
tures by her friends as well as by her foes. 
Hence, they decided not to take the United 
States into their confidence before launch- 
ing their attack on Egypt. 

They further reasoned that’ President 
Eisenhower, involved as he was in the tail 
end of the presidential campaign, would re- 
main noncommittal in regard to their mili- 
tary adventure and would be forced to accept 
a fait accompli. 

But they underestimated their man, 
Their calculations miscarried and their ac- 
tions boomeranged, 

SINGLE STANDARD 


In the history of American diplomacy no 
statement on American foreign policy is 
likely to have a more far-reaching effect than 
President Eisenhower’s dispassionate enun- 
ciation of the objectives of American foreign 
policy during the heat of our domestic po- 
litical campaign. 

In his radio and television address to the 
Nation from Washington on October 31, 1956, 
the President reiterated his conviction that: 

“The United Nations represents the sound- 
est hope for peace in the world. For this 
very reason I believe that the processes of 
the United Nations need further to be de- 
veloped and strengthened. I speak particu- 
larly of increasing its ability to secure jus- 
tice under international law.” 

Then President Eisenhower made a state- 
ment which will from now on be the corner- 
stone of American foreign policy: The single 
standard in international diplomacy, not the 
doubl: standard—one for our friends, an- 
other for the rest of the world. Here are 
Eisenhower's magnificent words: 

“There can be no peace without law. Anc 
there can be no law if we invoke one code 
of international conduct for those who op- 
pose us and another for our friends.” 

The value of the Eisenhower declaration 
consists in the freedom of action it allows 
the American Government in the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy in terms of stnd- 
ards of international morality rather than 
in terms of helping out our friends and 4!lies 
in their nefarious ventures. 

Without any tinge of political partisan- 
ship I must point out that this doctrine, 4s 
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actice, of a Republican President 


lia. He ell as pr 
IN this jn sharp contrast to the doctrines and 
1 States ices of preceding Democratic Presi- 
me as _ WILSON WENT ASTRAY 
it h a for instance, no high Government official 
. 1, this country or elsewhere was more adept 
at the use of words in enunciating noble 
‘at the Ja ciples than President Woodrow Wilson 
AIX of indeed, not @ few of his speeches and state 
pers embody some of the noblest aspira- 
article jons of the American people—and of man- 
RECORD ;ind. However, his stand on “too proud to 
gght” and his 14 points lost their moral sig- 
OLIC nificance because of partisanship for Amer- 
' jca’s friends and allies. i 
Wilson had two standards—one for Amer- 
end and ca's friends whose empires were to be im- 
ndhi, is une from the encroachment of the right 
ege and { self-determination for all subject peoples, 
d another for the defeated Central Pow- 
ally ace rs whose empires were to be broken up in 
peo. the name of the right of self-determination. 
endent Indeed, at the end of the war to make the 
world safe for democracy and to extend the 
octrine right of self-determination to all peoples, 
nt; the the British Empire waxed fattest in all 
und of its history with the addition of mandated 
pation territories. 
m the This double standard of international mor- 
ality lost America many friends in Asia 
nd the and Africa in the interwar period. 
3 their ¥. D. R. FOLLOWED 
erican president Franklin D. Roosevelt, like Wil- 
They son, had magical facility with words. Some 
Policy of Roosevelt’s speeches and state papers con- 
a Was tain the abiding aspirations of America— 
and of mankind. But alas. Roosevelt, too, 
* foes, like Wilson, had American foreign policy tied 
Jnited to the chariot of the Anglo-French empires. 
unch- For instance, the third article of the At- 
, lantic Charter specifically laid down 
sident that they, the signatories (Roosevelt and 
e tail Churchill), respect the rights of all peoples 
id re- to choose the form of government under 
mili- which they will live; and they wish to see 
ccept sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
man, prived of them. 


If language means anything, this article 
endorses the doctrine of self-determination 
for all nations. But within less than a 
month after the signing of the Atlantic 


r ace 


<7 Charter, Churchill announced in the British 
aon Parliament that the principles embodied in 
at the Atlantic Charter did not and would not 
<a apply to the British Empire, and stated: 
gn “We had in mind primarily restoration 
~ of the sovereignty, self-government and na- 
the tional life of the states and nations of Eu- 
956 rope now under the Nazi yoke, and the 


principles which would govern any altera- 

tions in the territorial boundaries of (Eu- 

ae countries which may have to be 
e,” é 

President Roosevelt saw fit not to chal- 
lenge Prime Minister Churchill’s interpreta- 
tion, thereby strengthening the belief of 
Asians and Africans that American foreign 
policy, like that of England and France, was 
compounded of a double standard of inter- 
national morality—a standard of equality 
applicable to the European peoples, and a 
standard of inequality and inferiority to 
be applied to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

ROOT OF DISTRUST 

Now, let me at once say that these ac- 
tions of our wartime Democratic Presidents 
do not, in my judgment, make them traitors 
to America. They imply a wrong orienta- 
tion on their part. 

If you believe, subconsciously or con- 
sclously at the Europeans are a breed super- 
ior to Asians and Africans, you cannot help 
arriving at the position that Wilson and 
Roosevelt took. The tragedy consisted not 
in absence of desire on their part to serve 
the best interests of America and the world; 
tather did the tragedy consist in their wrong 
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ethical orientation, leading to politically 
mischievous conclusions. 

This is the root cause for distrust of Amer- 
ica rife in Asia and Africa during the last 
generation. We are today reaping the whirl- 
wind of distrust sown by the wind of wrong 
orientation. 

It is against this background and this 
sort of interpretation by Asians and Afri- 
cans that President Eisenhower made his 
historic pronouncement of the single stand- 
ard of international ethics in America’s 
dealings with friends and foes, with Afro- 
Asians and Europeans. 

No wonder Prime Minister Nehru declared 
that President Eisenhower’s stand raised 
America’s moral prestige immeasurably 
throughout the world. 

Once the logic of the Eisenhower doctrine 
is accepted as the point of departure for 
American foreign policy, the administration’s 
demand for congressional legislation on the 
Middle East can be viewed as one of the 
detailed steps in implementation. The 
warning to the Soviet Union against subver- 
sion in the Middle East is entirely in order; 
it is merely an extension of the same sort of 
protection our Government stands ready to 
give European nations outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Let us not, then, confuse the Eisenhower 
doctrine merely with warning to the Soviet 
Union against subversion in the Middle East 
or with military and economic aid to the 
Middle Eastern countries at the President’s 
discretion. Let us rather realize that the 
Eisenhower doctrine embodies a historic de- 
parture from previous American foreign pol- 
icy: 

1. That henceforth American foreign pol- 
icy shall be based not on expediency to 
suit the convenience of our friends the Brit- 
ish and the French. 

2. That henceforth American foreign pol- 
icy shall be broadbased upon the concept of 
equality of Asians and Africans with the 
Europeans, 





Foreign Market for Southern Cotton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Foreign Market Big Boon to 
Southern Cotton Farmer,” published in 
the Birmingham News of May 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exports INCREASING—FOREIGN MARKET BIG 
Boon TO SOUTHERN COTTON FARMER 
AUBURN, ALA., May 28.—Large foreign mar- 

kets have created a boom in American cotton 

sales. 

And with each shipload of cotton sent 
across the seas, the southern farmer’s mar- 
keting situation becomes a little more favor- 
able. 

API Extension Marketing Specialist A. W. 
Jones says this foreign cotton sales boom 
began last summer with vast increases in 
cotton exports. Thus, this factor alone is 
the biggest marketing development affecting 
southern farmers this year. 

According to the specialist cotton from 
Government surplus stocks sold for export 
during the current cotton marketing year 
totaled 7,585,600 bales through April 30. Ex- 
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porters are rapidly revising their estimates of 
total exports for this season upward. In fact 
some forecasters see foreign sales of cotton 
hitting the 8-million-bale mark. 

To make the situation even brighter, Jones 
said, cotton is now being sold for export after 
August 15—in the 1957-58 marketing year. 
Through April 30, sales for shipment over- 
seas next year add up to 2,520,300 bales. 

“These heavy cotton sales can be traced 
directly to the Government’s competitive 
pricing program,” declared the specialist. 
“Under this program United States cotton 
can move onto world markets at a price 
competitive with foreign-grown cotton. 

“On April 30, the price of middling, inch 
cotton sold for export this year averaged 
27.61 cents per pound,” said Jones. The 
monthly prices paid for export cotton during 
the year give us a much better idea than we 
have had in the past of an average price 
range farmers could expect on the world 
market, and just how sharp market competi- 
tion would be with other cotton growing 
countries. 

A long-range view of world markets holds 
good possibilities of a continued high level 
of foreign sales at prices that should be 
favorable for a vastly stepped-up cotton pro- 
duction program. 

Jones said cotton exports aren’t the only 
farm exports that are on the increase. Total 
agricultural exports from July through 
March increased 44 percent in value over the 
year before, totaling $3.6 billion compared 
to $2.5 billion last year. 

“So far this year cotton is out ahead of all 
other commodities in the percentage in- 
crease over last year’s exports,” he said. 
“Value of cotton exports this year totaled 
$855 million as compared to $217 million from 
July 1955, through March 1956.” 

The specialist aiso reported that only the 
big combination of grains and feeds shows a 
greater export value this year than cotton. 
The long list of other products recording 
fair-size increases in exports include vegeta- 
ble oils, oilseeds, fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, meats and poultry products. To- 
bacco alone is showing a decline in exports 
from last year. But private relief donations 
are running 19 percent under last year. 

“Certain exports are going more and more 
to particular eountries,” explained Jones. 
“Cotton and wheat are the two things re- 
maining on the shipping lists to a long series 
of farflung markets. Some other commodi- 
ties—particularly dairy, poultry and meat 
products, fruits and vegetables—go to a more 
selective list of countries.” 

For example, Jones noted that during Feb- 
ruary 83 percent of the condensed milk ex- 
ports went to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Venezuela received 84 percent of our dried 
whole milk and 74 percent of shell eggs. 
Italy and Mexico took 72 percent of our non- 
fat dry milk solids export. And Spain re- 
ceived more than 90 percent of our exported 
beef, hams and shoulders. About all of our 
peanut exports went to Mexico and Switzer- 
land, 





Millard Military School in Curry County, 
Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Col. and Mrs. Homer B. Millard have 
wone justifiable fame in training young 
men for entrance to the United States 
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Naval, Air Force, and Military Acad- 

emies. 

Since 1954 Colonel Millard has oper- 
ated his preparatory school in the south- 
western Oregon coastal community of 
Langlois, in Curry County, and has stu- 
dents from many States. -From 1925 to 
1946 Colonel Millard conducted his 
school in Washington, D. C., and had 
among his students sons of our leading 
generals, such as Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
George S. Patton, Henry H. (Hap) 
Arnold, Alfred Gruenther, and many 
more. Colonel Millard earned a repu- 
tation for successful training of young 
men, and during the 20 years of opera- 
tion of his Washington school roughly 
10 percent of the West Point graduates 
prepped at his school. 

Mr. President; I base my appointments 
to the various military academies solely 
on merit, from scores obtained in the 
United States civil service designation 
examination. Young men who have been 
trained by Colonel Millard stand near 
the top in these examinations. Both 
Colonel Millard and his wife have a fine 
military background, Mrs. Millard hav- 
ing served as a lieutenant commander in 
the Waves during World War II. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an excellent article by Ralph 
P. Stuller, editor of the Coquille Valley 
Sentinel, which appeared in the North- 
west Rotogravure magazine of the Sun- 
day Oregonian on May 12, 1957, describ- 
ing the Millard School. The title of the 
article is “It’s a Tough School but the 
Students Like It.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir’s a TouGH SCHOOL BUT THE STUDENTS LIKE 
Ir—AMBITIOUS TEEN-AGERS PREPARE THEM- 
SELVES FOR UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMIES IN SECLUDED CLASSROOMS IN CURRY 
County HILLs a 

(By Ralph P. Stuller, editor, Coquille Valley 

Sentinel) 

If you called the Millard School the North- 
west’s most unusual school, you could be 
right. Certainly when a visitor is told of 
this Curry County school, he raises a ques- 
tioning eyebrow. Sure, it prepares lively 
young men for Annapolis, West Point, and 
the Air Force Academy, but who ever heard 
of rugged youngsters giving up TV, rock-and- 
roll on the radio, soft chairs, magazines, and 
hotrods? More than that, who goes to school 
6 days, sometimes 7 days a week, with night 
work thrown in for good measure? 

They do it all at the Millard School, which 
nestles high above the Curry County coast- 
line on a 1,200-foot hill, where an attractive 
early American ranchhouse serves as home 
and school for a group of eager young mili- 
tary-minded eagles. 

Students from all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere are coming to this school run by Col. 
and Mrs. Homer B. Millard on spartan but 
loving rules designed to make come true the 
words of Confucius. 

“In all things, success depends upon 
previous preparation, and without such 
preparation there is sure to be failure.” 

This is a school that makes a Saturday 
night movie in nearby Port Orford or Ban- 
don—with a chaperone, too—a privilege for 
high grades, and not the right of a teen-ager. 

This is a school that gives no grades, but 
failure means you go home. 

In today’s world when many schools seem- 
ingly have lost sight of the old-fashioned 
purpose of education—to make a youth the 
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master of his skills so he can master his 
fate—the Millard School holds a fascination 
for both thoughtful parents and thinking 
boys. 

And whether the story being told lies in the 
founder of this colorful preparatory place for 
the Nation’s military academies, whether it is 
in the peaceful and lush hillsides of Curry 
County, or in the eager students who sign 
up for 6 tough monastic months of train- 
ing, it is hard to say. 

Col. Homer B. Millard founded the Oregon 
school some 290 miles south of Portland off 
Highway 101 and the hamlet of Langlois, in 
1954. Previously he had operated his famed 
Millard School in Washington, D. C., from 
1925 to 1946—with time away during active 
war service in World War II. 

In Washington Generals of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Henry H. Arnold, 
Gens. George S. Patton, James Doolittle, 
Lucius Clay, Alfred Gruenther, and presi- 
dents of South American countries, admirals 
in the United States Navy, and many more 
sent him their sons. Of 21,000 men who 
entered West Point during those years, 
Colonel Millard prepped over 2,000, or roughly 
10 percent. 

So it was that when Colonel Millard closed 
his school in 1946 and decided to come back 
to his native State of Oregon, he had a repu- 
tation for success. 

He hoped to set up a school in Oregon 
that eventually will have a top enrollment of 
30 students. Today he averages 10. The 6- 
month term begins in September and finishes 
the ‘Ist of March. A June course completes 
just before the July appointment exams for 
West Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force 
school. 

As for military background, Colonel Millard 
served from Oregon in the Mexican dispute 
and World War I, attended West Point—and 
in World War II was on the staff of the 9th 
Bomber Command in north Africa, aided in 
designing the Colorado Air Force Academy, 
and later served as executive officer to the 
secretary general of Nuremberg, Germany. 
He had good cause to know what it takes. 

His wife also knows both the 
military and the English she teaches. A 
former faculty member on the University of 
Hawaii staff, she helped set up the Armed 
Forces Institute in Madison, Wis., was a 
lieutenant commander in the WAVES, and 
at one time served as senior WAVE officer in 
San Francisco. 

The Millard School sits on a 300-acre 
ranch 4 miles east of Langlois. Cattle and 
sheep range the pastures, and students get 
outside exercise by aiding with the work. .- 

This winter there were 10 boys at the Mil- 
lard School, all of whom took their West 
Point examinaticns at the Presidio. 

The boys are housed in rooms upstairs in 
the modern ranchhouse, and their rooms are 
rigidly inspected each day, and they make 
their own beds and clean their rooms daily. 

When a student enters he is given aptitude 
tests and other standard exams to check his 
weak and strong points. There’s no guess- 
work in his training. Colonel Millard knows 
what he must know; he makes sure he knows 
it at the end of the courses. The student 
who finishes Millard is a master of algebra, 
plane geometry, and English. 

4 ship’s clock calls the bells for time. 

All studying and letter writing is done in 
the classroom. No books are taken from the 
classroom. 

At Millard, keen-eyed youngsters are up 
and ready for the day at 7a.m. They break- 
fast. Then to class. Here they study, drill, 
repeat, explain, and ask questions. A basic 
rule is that a student must ask questions on 
anything he does not Know or understand. 
Penalty is for not asking. 

Evening study period is from 7:15 to 9:45 
p. m. There is no talking allowed during 
study hour, 
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Telephone calls are allowed only on an in. 
coming basis and from 7 to 8 a. m.: noon 
until 1 p. m., and 6:30 to 7:15 p. m No 
student is called to the phone at any othe 
time. . 

The kitchen is off limits for all students 
except those on wood and dining table de. 


tails. 

At Millard School a visitor finds himsei; 
addressed as sir. And the 24-hour contro} 
7 days a week, seems to work miracles i, 
making boys into forward-looking, upright 
young men. 

It’s both a family and a school, Millarg 
Colonel and Mrs. Millard are part of th. 
group with each individual having a goa! in 
sight, his academy entrance. The 
top students help the poorer ones. It 4) 
makes for good learning. 

The textbooks used are many and soliq 
old-fashioned ones. They're the ones wher: 
drill and repetition come into the learning 
situation. Colonel and Mrs. Milard’s goa) is 
that the students they have, master their 
subjects. 

Periodic tests including the famed Ivy 
League college boards are given to check 
progress. Physcal activities include hiking, 
working, and rifle-range shooting. 

The student at Millard comes lightly 
packed. Informal clothes are worn during 
the day. A suit and shirt and tie, however, 
is required for the evening dinner. He also 
brings blankets, comforter, bath towels, 
washcloths, pair of four-buckle shoes, work 
shoes, a good dictionary, and the The Com. 
plete Works of William Shakespeare. The 
latter is the only recreational reading he 
has. 

Because there is little chance to spend 
Money he is allowed only $3 per week. 
Thanksgiving is not a holiday. He goes to 
school, At Christmas those students who 
have made good progress get a short Christ- 
mas leave, otherwise they stay at the school 
and study. 

No student is permitted to leave the school 
ranch, ; 

A visitor to the classroom generally is 
amazed. The class marches in, stands at 
attention, and the platoon leader salutes 
Colonel Millard and says: “The geometry 
class is prepared for instruction, sir.” 

And that they are. : 

One student makes a mistake. 

After questioning from the colonel. the 
student suddenly says, “Sir, I was wrong, 
this is the correct way to prove this problem, 
sir.””’ Mistakes are always corrected at once. 
No student leaves the classroom until he 
knows what he is doing. 

In English the emphasis is on vocabulary, 
and it would delight a university professor's 
heart. Millard School believes the communi- 
cative device invented by the man who 
wanted to talk is important. 

I met the 10 boys who finished the school 
this March and found them keen, alert, and 
happy. 

They had come through and found it fun 
to sharpen up thinking abilities. With 
Shakespeare as a substitute for fiction and 
the radio, they also developed a vast reser- 
voir of certain sage wisdom that matured 
them. 

The March graduates of The Millard School 
came from a variety of places—one was the 
son of the mayor of Colon, Panama; others 
came from Virginia, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
California, and four came from Oregon. All 
had appointments for West Point. 

When the boys left for their final compet!- 
tive examinations at the Presidio they had 

from 10 to 20 pounds. The [004, 
much of it runs from fried 
country chicken to wild pie. 

The Millard School is the only school of 
its kind west of the It’s really 
quite a place, this,Oregon school that points 
young men to our three proud military 3cad- 
emies. 
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na and as Colonel Millard points out, too, the 
a in- is worth doing. After all, an education 
tu ye MEE west Pont, Annapolis, or the Air Force 
Y Other gdemy is worth $10,000. Really quite a 
: nolarship to win. 
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OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


The House in’ Committee of the Whole 
»yse on the State of the Union had under 
wnsideration the bill (H. R. 7665) making 


propriations for the De ent of Defense 
ot the fiscal year June 30, 1958, and 
or other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, one of 
ihe great chapters in medical research 
day is being done by the Medical Re- 
arch and Development Branch of the 
on ted States Army. ° : 

Defense efforts are primarily directed 
ward developing and maintaining con- 
antly improved means for destruction 
of an enemy aggressor, in order to pro- 
oct the Nation from attack. However, 
rertain elements of the defense program 
provide constructive advances of re- 
markable value to the continuing welfare 
pf our people and of all mankind. The 
army Medical Service Research and De- 


ch beneficial, constructive activity. 
Historically, Army doctors have been 
sading pioneers in the improvement of 
merican medicine, ever since Army 
Surgeon John Jones wrote the first 
merican textbook on surgery in 1776. 
faj. Walter Reed, famous to everyone, 
made possible the practical control of the 
courge yellow fever, and thereby en- 
bled construction of the Panama Canal. 
Similar historical Army victories in med- 
ine are too numerous to detail. More 
mportant, Army medical research con- 
inues to make valuable contributions to 
health and welfare of our people. Al- 
ough directed to solving the problem 
of preserving fighting strength in com- 
bat, results achieved are immediately ap- 
plicable to civilian disease and injury. 
New and improved treatment of severe 
burns, proven at the United States Army 
Surgical Research Unit, have been widely 
dopted by the civilian medical profes- 
sion, 
Research on blood-vessel surgery, em- 
phasized during the Korean conflict, car- 
ried out in part at frontline hospitals, 
nd since pursued ai; both Army labora- 
ories and Army contract supported uni- 
versities, has helped to save innumerable 
dives and limbs. The torn arms and legs 
of automobile-accident victims, as well 
s the weakened arteries of the older 
sed group, are now more effectively re- 
In the event of either natural disaster 
or enemy attack, large quantities of 
vhole blood are always needed. Hereto- 
‘ore the storage life of this precious 





elopment program is a clear example,of - 
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commodity has been far too short. The 
problem of storage life was particularly 
acute when American forces fought at 
the end of thousands of miles of supply 
line. Army medical research has now 
discovered means for greatly extending 
the useful storage life of human blood 
so that soon it is expected that stock- 
piling for national emergency will be 
made easier—an advance which could be 
lifesaving to any one of us. 

Thanks to another facet of Army med- 
ical research, stock handlers, slaughter- 
house workers, and others who work with 
livestock will work in greater safety from 
Q fever. 

In another area, rapid progress is be- 
ing made by the Army Medical Service in 
developing a fat emulsion suitable for in- 
travenous use. Such an emulsion pro- 
vides needed food to those badly injured 
or ill individuals who cannot take food by 
mouth. 

All of these examples aer only random 
samples of immediate benefits accruing 
to our Nation from constructive efforts 
of the Army Medical Service’s research 
and development program. 





Uniform Admission to the Federal Bar, 
H. R. 818 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr: Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 818 to 
make uniform the rules for admission 
to the Federal bar. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE .BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to promote 
consistency and certainty, and to elimi- 
nate the present inequities and anoma- 
lies, in admissions to practice before the 
lower Federal courts. 

The bill would amend title 28 of the 
United States Code by adding a new sec- 
tion 1657, so as to provide that member- 
ship in good standing at the bar of the 
United States Supreme Court shall be 
the sole requirement for admission to 
practice before the Federal courts of ap- 
peals and district courts, including the 
district court for the district of Alaska 
but not that of the District of Columbia. 
This provision would not apply to any 
person who is barred from practice be- 
fore the district courts and courts of ap- 
peals by reason of holding public office. 

° THE PROBLEM 


At present, the extreme diversity of 
admission rules in the Federal courts 
gives rise to many inequities and anoma- 
lies. Attention was recently called to 
this problem by an article in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, volume 42, 
page 721, 1956. An article by Hugh 
Williamson, discussing the various ad- 
mission rules of the Federal district 
courts was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
_ReEcorp by me on July 21, 1953. 
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For admission to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is only neces- 
sary to be of good moral character and 
admitted, for 3 years past, to practice in 
the highest court of a State. Seven of 
the 11 circuit courts of appeals—the 3d, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th and the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia— 
admit attorneys on this same basis. But 
these 7 circuits include only 29 States. 
In all the other States, there are special, 
additional requirements. One example 
will clarify the problem. For admission 
in the first circuit—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Puerto Rico, and 
Rhode Island—the attorney must have 
been previously admitted to practice in 
some other United States appellate 
court. If all United States appellate 
courts adopted this rule, there would be 
no further admissions. 

An even stranger spectacle of diversity 
and confusion is presented by the Fed- 
eral district courts. Thirty of them will 
admit anyone who has been licensed to 
practice in the highest court of any 
State. But 22 others require a previous 
license to practice in the State in which 
the district court is located. It is this 
requirement that causes the most trou- 
ble, since admission to the State bar— 
not the bar of the attorney’s own State, 
to which he has already been admitted, 
but of the State where the Federal court 
sits—involves a period of residence 
which is often as long as a year. Other 
delays occur in studying for the State 
bar examination, waiting to be examined, 
waiting for the results of the examina- 
tion, and waiting to be licensed. Mean- 
while, an important pending case may be 
brought to a standstill, or lost to another 
attorney. In addition to delay, substan- 
tial expense may be incurred, especially 
by attorneys who practice in a number of 
Federal jurisdictions, 

Like the circuit courts of appeals, par- 
ticular Federal district courts have spe- 
cial rules of admission. Eight will admit 
anyone who has been previously licensed 
to practice by a district court in any 
other State. Two require examinations. 

Even attorneys of the United States 
Government in the performance of their 
official duties are often not recognized in 
the lower Federal courts, except pro hac 
vice, and, even then, in association with 
local attorneys. Only 6 of the 85 Federal 
district courts make special provisions 
for attorneys of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Other anomalies arise from geography. 
In the Southern District of New York, a 
New Jersey lawyer is admitted freely, but 
a New York lawyer cannot be admitted 
in the Federal district court for New 
Jersey until he has been licensed in 
practice at the New Jersey bar. Sim- 
ilar situations exist in many parts of the 
country—for example, letween New 
Jersey and Philadelphia, the two Kansas 
Citys, and so forth. 

The closed shop kept by many of the 
State bars is in sharp contrast to the 
liberality of the Federal courts in ad- 
mitting attorneys licensed by the States. 
This exercise of local monopoly simply 

aggravates the problem already dis- 
cussed, arising from the requirement in 
many ‘Federal district courts of a pre- 
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vious license to practice in the State 
where the court sits. 

A recent State decision will illustrate 
this problem, but first a little background 
information may be helpful. Any mem- 
bers of the Federal bar in either district 
of California is freely admitted to the 
Federal district court in Arizona. But 
a member of the Federal bar in Arizona 
cannot be admitted to: either Federal 
district court in California until he has 
become a member of the California 
State bar. 

In Application of Wasserman (240 F. 
(2d) 213 (C. C. A. 9, 1956) ), an attorney 
had applied for admission to practice in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California. He was 
a resident of California and a member 
of the State bar of Arizona though not 
of California. The district court denied 
the motion for his admission, on the 
ground that he was not a member of the 
California State bar. 

In affirming this decision as not ap- 
pealable, the circuit court of appeals de- 
livered some interesting dicta: 

(a) The Federal district court is an 
independent court and can make its own 
rules. 

(b) On the other hand, “each—Federal 
district court—is considered a court of 
the particular State in which it sits and 
by which it is bounded’’—page 214. 

(c) It is a criminal offense to practice 
law in California without having been 
admitted to the State bar. 

(d) On the other hand, California 
cannot regulate practice in the Federal 
courts. 

As to the two arguments (a) and (b), 
it may be observed that a truly inde- 
pendent court would exercise its inde- 
pendence by determining, in its proper 
discretion, the admission of attorneys to 
its own bar. The second pair of argu- 
ments, (c) and (d), cancel each other 
out, so that the circuit court seems to 
have answered this argument itself. 

Furthermore, it is hard to believe that 
any Federal court would permit a con- 
vict, who lost his right to practice law by 
reason of his conviction, to continue to 
practice in that court. 

The circuit court then advanced its 
third argument, which merits serious dis- 
cussion.” It pointed out the danger that 
an attorney admitted in some other State 
which inadequately tested his qualifica- 
tions, or who was subsequently guilty of 
unprofessional conduct, might be per- 
mitted to practice law in California 
through admission to the Federai dis- 
trict court. This danger, said the cir- 
cuit court” far outweighs, in our opin- 
jon, any theoretical desire that there 
- May be a uniform rule for admission in 
the. district courts of the United 
States”—page 216. 

What about the equal danger that the 
qualifications of attorneys may be inade- 
quately tested by the very State in which 
the Federal court sits? 

What about the danger that an attor- 
ney admitted by the State in which the 
Federal court sits may later be guilty of 
unprofessional conduct? 

The circuit court, in Application of 
Wasserman, has pointed out dangers but 
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has not presented any adequate solution. 
Whatever rules of admission may be 
adopted, they would be deficient if they 
did not provide for revocation of the 
privilege upon the happening of any- 
thing that would have disqualified the 
practitioner as an applicant. As to sub- 
stantive qualifications, the present situa< 
tion is far from satisfactory; it has 
already been noted that only 2 of the 85 
Federal district courts require examina- 
tions. 

The real choice is between diversity 
and unity. Either the Federal courts in 
each State must take separate precau- 
tions against the dangers mentioned by 
the circuit court in Application of Was- 
serman, supra, or there must be a uni- 
form system of admission to the Federal 
bar. If a uniform system of admission 
is adopted, by which attorneys admitted 
in the United States Supreme Court are 
freely admitted in the lower Federal 
courts, the moral qualifications of the 
applicants will be assured initially, as 
they are now. It may be necessary to 
supplement this system by periodic or 
ad hoc reinvestigations. Professional 
qualifications could also be assured by 
examinations on Federal law and pro- 
cedure. Butsurely this matter can safely 
be left to the discretion of the United 
States Supreme Court at the time it 
makes the applicable rules and when it 
revises them from time to time as ex- 
perience dictates. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BILL 


The advantages of H. R. 818 may now 
be summarized: 


(a) The bill would promote simplic- . 


ity, consistency and certainty in admis- 
sions to practice before the lower Fed- 
eral courts. By so doing, it would fa- 
cilitate and economize the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts, and would 
eliminate the present inequities and 
anomalies (previously discussed). In 
turn, the elimination of these inequities 
and- anomalies would save much time, 
effort and expense of American lawyers 
whose practice has grown enormously 
in mobility and geographic extent owing 
to the continued expansion of economic 
activity and the economic role of Gov- 
ernment, 

(b) Under this bill, the admission of 
attorneys in the Federal courts would 
rest in the sole discretion of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. : 

(c) The bill would give substance to 
the principle that the practice of law 
is a conditional privilege under the Fed- 
eral Constitution.. See Ex Parte Gar- 
land (71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 333, 378 (1866) ). 
In that case, an act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the admission to the bar. of 
United States district and circuit courts 
of any person who had not taken an 
oath that he had not aided in the se- 
cession was held contrary to the fifth 
amendment. 

(d) Finally, Congress has power to 
regulate the admission of attorneys in 
the lower Federal courts under the Con- 
stitution, article ITI, section 1, which 
expressly authorizes Congress to ordain 
and establish such courts. 

I urge the early enactment of my bill. 
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Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whol 
House on the State of the Union had unde 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7665) making 
appropriations for the Department of pp. 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
have inserted in the ConcrEssIoNa Rec. 
orp the article by Donald Baldwin ep. 
titled “Tour of Korean Front Finds 
United States Force Weak,” which ap. 
peared in the Washington Post ang 
Times Herald on May 27, 1957. Mr, 
Baldwin’s story follows: 

Tour OF KOREAN FRONT FINDS UNITED Starrs 
Force WEAK 
(By Donald Baldwin) 

Szovut, May 26.—United States forces in 
Korea today are woefully weak. Their un- 
manned battle positions are overgrown with 
weeds—an invitation to Communist attack, 

In contrast, the North Koreans and Red 
Chinese across the demilitarized zone have 
built up an army in 4 years of armistice far 
more powerful than at any time during the 
Korean war. 

The Communists have new jet planes, new 
tanks, new artillery, and in the opinion of 
South Korean intelligence officers they may 
also have atomic weapons. All the weapons 
in South Korea are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. 





TEN-DAY INSPECTION MADE 


A 10-day inspection by an Associated Press 
team found alert, seemingly well-trained 
South Korean soldiers manning 150 miles of 
the front from well-entrenched positions, 
although they were equipped with old, World 
War II weapons. 

But a 5-mile-wide sector, athwart the clas- 
sic invasion route north of Seoul, is entrusted 
to an American division only 60 to 80 percent 
of normal strength. The South Koreans— 
criticized during the war for failing to stand 
and fight alongside Americans—call the 
American sector the weakest link in the bat- 
tle line. United States field commanders 
openly express concern. 

This is how the opposing sides stack up 
today: 

In the south, there are about 700,000 South 
Korean troops, about 80,000 Americans in- 
cluding 2 Infantry divisions and _ logistics 
and command units, and fewer than 5,000 
other United Nations troops, including 4 
British regiment in the process of being 
withdrawn. 

This compares with an 800,000-man U. . 
army at the end of the Korean fighting in 
1953—but the weapons are old now and have 
not been replaced because of a ban in the 
armistice agreement against introduction of 
new-type equipment, 

RED STRENGTH GREATER 

In the north, according to intelligence re- 
ports, the North Koreans have a reorganized 
and reequipped 400,000-man army and the 
Chinese Communists have a 350,000-man gar- 
rison. There are also at least a million Red 
Chinese troops across the Yalu River in Man- 
churia. The Communist forces in Korea 
during the war were estimated at more thal 
a million. 
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The communists have ignored the ban on 


weapons. They have shipped in 1,672 
grtillery pieces, 340 new tanks, in addition to 
the 480 they already had, 500 jet and 300 


propeller-driven planes. 
There are recurrent—but unconfirmed— 
»orts that their new artillery includes 


ay 3] 


ration 


ES atomic cannon with a range of 15 to 20 
iles, which is manned by Soviet technicians. 

Mthe Red jets include about 250 Mig-17's— 

TIVES ater model interceptors than the Man- 
churia-based =Mig’s which were bested by 

United States Saberjets during the Korean 

4 a sae U.N. forces still have about 150 Sabres, 
making half fown by American pilots and half by 

Of De. south Koreans. Other United States fighter- 

30, 1958, pombers and light bombers have been with- 
drawn because of theirage. Even the Sabres 
vish to have been superseded elsewhere by newer 

- ters. : 

L Rec. nes States strategy appears to be based 
in en. on the assumption that the Communists will 

Finds not attack so long as there are any American 

ch ap. forces in South Korea, even though under- 
t and strength. South Korean generals, however, 
: feel sure the Communists will invade the 
» My country again as soon as they feel able. 

s YANKS EXPENDABLE?, 

— on the Allied side is the knowledge that 
a fast jet bomber could deliver an atomic 
bomb from its Okinawa base to a Korean 

ces in target in under 2 hours, and the general 

ir un- assumption here is that no holds will be 

n with parred if fighting breaks out again. 

attack, In that event, some officers here say, 

d Red American troops on the scene might of neces- 

> have sity be expendable if evacuation proved im- 

ice far possible. Asked what would happen if there 

1g the was another Communist attack, a high officer 
in United States headquarters, said: 

>, new “We'd be in a terrible position.” 

on of On paper, both United States divisions are 

y may fully manned for action, with Americans 

apons firing every gun. But a visit to the two units 


obso- showed both were far below strength. 


All but one of the frontline regiments are 
miles from the frontline. It would take 
them from 1 to 3 hours to reach-their battle 
positions, now weathered and overgrown with 
weeds in the almost 4 years of suspended 
combat. 


Press 
ained 
les of 
tions, 


V orld The regiment that is close to its positions 
is located north of the Imjin River above 

clase Seoul, and in event of attack would probably 

asted have to pull back quickly behind the natural 

rcent barrier or risk annihilation. 

ins— All across the American-held sector, how- 

tand ever, continuous and active training pro- 


oe are under way and morale appears to 
good. 

Still, a Heutenant colonel commanding a 
United States tank battalion said: 

“If my outfit had to go into combat today 
I'd be forced to leave 15 or 20 tanks behind 
because I haven’t the crews to man them.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John J. Casserly, of INS, writing 
from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, states that 
during a guided tour of a seaport town, 
he slipped away from tour officials and 
Saw dock workers inking out the letters 
U.S. A.” on wooden crates and restamp- 


Te- 
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ing them for transshipment to Hong 
Kong. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
am including the article by Mr. Casserly 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel on May 15: 

Reports Trro REsHIps UNIrep STaTes TOOLS 
To Mao 
(By John J, Casserly) 

BELGRADE, May 14.—American-made ma- 
chine tools apparently are being shipped 
from Yugoslavia to Red China—possibly vio- 
lating United States-Yugoslav agreements. 

During a guided tour of the port of Rijeka 
on the Adriatic coast, this correspondent 
slipped away from tour Officials and saw dock 
workers inking out the letters “U. S. A.” on 
wooden crates and restamping them for 
transshipment to Hong Kong. 

Between cracks and openings in the boxes, 
precision hand and similar small tools could 
be spotted. A dock worker who spoke some 
English said the boxes were bound for Red 
China. He said the tools had just arrived 
from New York in a ship flying the Nigerian 
flag. 

The dock worker also reported Rijeka was 
increasingly busy with such shipments since 
it was popular as a free port and customs 
inspectors were easy. 

Inside the nearby shipbuilding plant, a 
director denied that Yugoslavia was carrying 
on any trade with Red China from Rijeka. 
He said, however, that the port was receiv- 
ing much air-sea radar equipment from the 
Radio Corporation of America as well as ship 
radio instruments and similar gear. 





Address by Gov. Marvin Griffin, of Geor- 
gia, Before the Citizens’ Council at 
Greenville, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 © 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Gov. Marvin Griffin, of Georgia, recently 
spoke to a meeting of citizens’ council 
members at Greenville, Miss. 

I have read his magnificent address de- 
livered on that occasion. 

Governor Griffin is an eloquent speak- 
er. He is a believer in local self-govern- 
ment and a staunch defender of States 
rights. In this present era of turmoil 
and confusion, when radicals in both the 
judicial and executive departments of 
our Government are _ undertaking, 
through usurpation of authority and 
other fraudulent means, to change our 
Federal Constitution by judicial decrees 
and Executive orders, Governor Griffin 
has resolutely and firmly stood his 
ground as chief executive of the State of 
Georgia against these efforts. He con- 
tinues to do so. 

His eloquent and informative address 
deserves the consideration of thoughtful 
Americans everywhere. Under unani- 
mous consent previously granted, I insert 
the address herewith: 

Chairman Waits, Attorney General Patter- 
son, distinguished guests, and fellow south- 
erners, it is a great pleasure, indeed, for me 
to appear here tonight before this courageous 
group of Mississippi patriots who are fighting 
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side by side with the people of our State of 
Georgia in the dedicated battle to preserve 
the rights of the States in this Nation as set 
forth in our immortal Constitution. 

The people of Georgia have a kindly feeling 
for the people of Mississippi because this ter- 
ritory which has risen to such high repute - 
was once a part of the State of Georgia when 
we were one of the original 13 States. 

We have also a close bond in the fact that 
we have the same traditions, the same ideals 
of government, the same economic and geo- 
graphic conditions and have been united in 
other great movements in past years whic 
have linked us firmly together. ° 

And I am deeply grateful for the invitation 
extended to me to visit the good people of 
Mississippi by Mr. Martin Heard, of Leland, 
and our common friend, State Senator Pey- 
ton Hawes, of Elberton, Ga., who is with us 
tonight. 

Almost 100 years ago the people of the 
great State of Mississippi joined with the 
people of Georgia and the people of other 
Southern States and fought shoulder to 
shoulder in one of the most sanguinary wars 
in history for the causes and principles they 
thought were right. 

And today their valiant descendants are 
ready, I believe, to battle, side by side for 
those same sacred rights which are today 
threatened with destruction through ruth- 
less decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which have, I believe, deliber- 
ately ignored the Constitution of this mighty 
Nation. 

The court's decision in the school segrega- 
tion case and later in the intrastate trans- 
portation case have brought the people of 
the South face to face with a monstrous situ- 
ation which threatens to bring internecine 
strife never before seen in our country and 
indeed menaces the very existence of this 
Nation in the immediate future. 

These segregation decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have, indeed, ignored 
the cherished and revered Constitution of 
our country. 

The segregation decisions ignore State con- 
stitutions, State laws, and inheritance re- 
served to the people. 

The segregation decisions ignore 123 long- 
established precedents set by the Nation's 
appellate courts in previous opinions handed 
down by the most learned judges in the his- 
tory of our land. 

Instead, the Court based its ruling on the 
opinions of certain individuals which it 
termed “modern authorities” in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

The qualifications of the authors cited in 
the decision are dubious, to say the least. 
An investigation by your great statesman, 
Senator EASTLAND, recently exposed several of 
them as having long and notorious records of 
association with Communists or Communist- 
front organizations. . 

Two of the authors, the Senator revealed, 
have records listing 28 citations of Red-front 
activity. 

While another author, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
a Swedish professor,swhose work, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, primarily relied on by the 
Court, was quoted by the Senator as stating 
in this book that the United States Consti- 
tution is “impractical and unsuited to mod- 
ern conditions” and its adoption was “nearly 
a plot against the common people.” 

This man Myrdal, Senator EAasTLAnp 
pointed out, was brought to the United 
Sitates in 1937 from the University of Stcck- 
holm by the Carnegie Foundation to compile 
this study in spite of the fact “he was a 
Socialist who had served the Communist 
cause, and admitted he had no knowledge of 
the race relations in the United States.” 

Another so-called modern authority up- 
hold by the decision was actually a paid em- 
ployee of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People which 
brought the cases before the Court. 
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It is a treasonable miscarriage of justice 
for any court to accept a party litigant’s 
associate as an authority on anything, let 
alone as an authority on psychology, and to 
put such opinions above the United States 
Constitution itself. 

The Supreme Court, for obvious reasons, 
did not give counsel for any of the Southern 
States an opportunity to shatter once and 
for all the baseless claims of these fuzzy- 
minded theorists who could have been dis- 
credited easily with recognized opinions of 
reputable persons in these fields. 

Senator EAasTLAND concluded properly: 
“The Court took the writings and teachings 
of pro-Communist agitators and people who 
are part and parcel of the Communist con- 
spiracy to destroy our country and sub- 
stituted them for the law of the land.” 

The people of the South, who refuse to 
accept this decision, are acting according to 
the clear provisions of the United States Con- 
stitution in their resistance to their blood- 
won rights as American citizens. By doing 
so, they are the ones who are foilowing the 
law of the land. 

In our State of Georgia the Constitution 
and the laws prevent the expenditure of State 
tax funds for the operation of mixed schools. 

Our general assembly will never appropri- 
ate money for mixed schools. 

Let me say to you definitely and unequi- 
vocally—Georgia will have separate public 
schools or no public schools as long as I am 
Governor of that State. . 

There is no choice under our laws. 

There is no choice as a matter of practical 
application but to adhere to our long- 
established social traditions. 

The issue now is the same as it was 100 
years ago. 

The question is whether we are going to 
surrender our free nation under God and 
the priceless heritage it affords. 

That is the question we alone can answer. 

How much usurpation of our rights are we 
going to allow? 

When are we going to say, “Hold, enough”? 

That time has come now, my friends. 

Submission to tyranny invites more 
tyranny. : 

The school segregation decision by the Su 
preme Court is not an expression of law and 
order but is an effort to bring about by naked 
force alone and amalgamation of race and 
destruction of our very form of government 
itself. 

No pretense was made by the Supreme 
Court to justify its ruling as a matter of law. 
It is anarchy by the Court. 

The South was making great progress, un- 
impeded; but now the good relations between 
the races of this region have been set back 
over a hundred years. 

It cannot be said that the people of the 
South have defied the Court when it is the 
Court itself which acts unconstitutionally. 
The States and their people refuse to recog- 
nize a ruling which is clearly an unlawful 
usurpation of authority by the Federal ju- 
diciary. 

It is the Court which flouts the law of the 
land, not the States nor their people. 

All attempts to mix the races, whether they 
be in the classrooms, on the playgrounds, in 
public conveyances or in any other area of 
close personal contact on terms of equality, 
imperil the institution of the South. 

I am unalterably opposed to any break- 
down in such barriers and do not feel that 
I can, in good conscience, condone one breech 
and be opposed to another. 

The decision of the Court does not rest 
upon established precedent, previous rulings, 
the law or any construction of the Constitu- 
tion. It ignores all of these in favor of vague 
theories on sociology and psychology. 

These are not exact sciences. 

Their application to public education 
brings every phase of that subject under 
Federal jurisdiction. The laws respecting 
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marriage and divorce likewise are subject to 
revision and review under this theory, upon 
allegations of unconstitutionality, by this 
new ruling of the Court. 

Of course, there is no provision In the Fed- 
eral Constitution dealing with education or 
schools. Not one -word or syllable. 

The States have the inherent right to 
operate and maintain their public schools, 
utilizing such educational methods therein 
as are conducive both to the welfare of those 
to be educated and the people generally. 

Rights of the States in this respect have 
not been delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary have been re- 
served unto the States by the 10th amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. 

Being in this lawful right the 
States are clothed with power to repel every 
unlawful interference therewith. 

If the South surrenders the operation of 
her schools to the Federal Government, such 
action would sound the death knell of con- 
stitutional government as it is known in this 
country. 

That is the issue which overshadows all 
other questions. 

The heavy percentage of colored popula- 
tion in the South makes it mandatory for 
us to practice segregation in this region. 

It is in poor taste and bad judgment for 
States which do not have our problems to 
seek to tell us how we can best solve it. 

I say to these States—be careful, for you 
may be next. 

Both races must their integrity. 

Throughout the course of history, it has 
been proved over and over again that in 
those countries where the population loses 
its heritage and identity, they also lose their 
capacity for world leadership and retrogress 
into second-rate powers. 

Let us say with our fathers that no gov- 
ernment, no governmental department, no 
court or other tribunal, has the right to 
dispose of the fundamental liberties of man. 

We believe that these liberties are derived 
from Almighty God. That when the great 
Creator of the universe breathed upon the 
dust and made an immortal soul. He gave 
man certain rights and freedoms beyond the 
power of government or any court to deny. 

It is unnecessary to catalog these immuni- 
ties, but among them are the rights 
by every man to have a home and rear a fam- 
ily, to choose his own associates, to rear his 
children according to his belief, to stand 
erect in the dignity of his personality, and to 
maintain the pride of his inheritance. 

Upon the great issues of the day the peo- 
ple of the South always have played their 
valiant part. Let no one be mistaken about 
this and upon this issue the South and her 
peoply firmly will stand. 

In this perilous situation that confronts 
the Southern States we find that we have 
several ways by which we can prevent this 
disaster by means just as legal as is the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself. 

In Georgia our answer to the school segre- 
gation decision was the adoption of the fol- 
lowing amendment to the education article 
of the constitution of the State: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this constitution, the general assembly may 
by law provide for grants of State, county, 
or municipal funds to citizens of the State 
for educational purposes, in discharge of all 
obligation of the State to provide adequate 
education for its citizens.” 

The regular 1956 session of the general 
assembly implemented this constitutional 
amendment by providing a legislative pro- 
gram to go into effect in each school dis- 
trict, if, as, and when the public schools in 


Under this program, if, as and when the 
Federal Government prohibits operation of 
the public schools in a particular school dis- 
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trict in accordance with .he present hom 

neous method of separate education. ale 
thority to continue public schools jp tha 
district is abolished. 







Government will be to terminate 
schools in that district. 

If, as, and when such action occurs this 
legislation provides for an adequate system 
of grants from State and local funds to 
parents of all children, on an equal basis for 
the education of their children. 

Under this legislation Georgia Complies 
with the decisions of the Federal Supren, 
Court inasmuch as the State and loca} Bove 
ernments go out of the public-school pug, 
ness. 

Under this legislation the education ot 
the children of Georgia will be committed ty 
the people themselves. 

Through a system of private schools Organ. 
ized and founded by the school patrons jp 
the local communities an educational stry. 
ture serviceable and satisfactory to Georgian 
will continue as long as the people desire. 

The social structure of the State is, there. 
fore, secure by reason of the action of the 
people of the State in amending their con. 
stitution and the action of the Gener 
Assembly of Georgia in its implementing acts 

As a result of these laws, the integrity of 
the two races in Georgia will be maintained, 

After this legislative program, the general 
assembly enacted into law a resolution of 
interposition in relation to the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court against the 
public schools. 

I shall demonstrate the correctness of our 
position by examining with you the nature 
and structure of the Government provided 
by the Constitution of the United States, and 



















































the fundamental principles of relationship T 
between the States and the Federal Govern- exp! 
ment with particular reference to its judicial Me "5 
department. . tha 

Here are some fundamental truths: lish 

1. In this country sovereignty resides in T 
the people of the respective States. pov 

2. When the Constitution of the United ma 
States was formed and the Federal Govern- N 
ment established, the people of the respective Mm S*t 
States delegated a portion of governmental A 
authority to the Federal Government. wri 

3. All of the power not so delegated to the 1 
Federal Government is retained by the people oa 


of the respective States. 

4. The three departments of the Federal 
Government—the executive, legislative and 
judicial—are agencies for the people of the 
respective States, created for the purpose only 
of carrying out the authority granted to each 
department. 

5. The Supreme Court of the United States 
is one of the units of the judicial department 
of the Federal Government, and can have no 
authority beyond that delegated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the judicial 
department. 

6. When any of the three departments of 
the Federal Government undertakes to exel- 
cise authority over matters concerning which 
it has not been granted power, such an un- 
dertaking is illegal and unconstitutional, be- 
cause it is beyond the authority granted. No 
exception is made fay the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and if it undertakes 0 
exercise power over a subject concerning 
which no authority has been granted, it 
acts are illegal, unconstitutional, and with- 
out any lawful force. 

7. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has no jurisdiction to entertain a suit against 
any State of the Union except in the case of 
suits between States respecting boundary 
disputes and the like; and suits between the 
States and the United States in cases of that 
character. 

8. Since the Federal Supreme Court hss 
no other authority to render any judgment 
against a State, its declaration that the 
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are prohibited from operating their 
ie public schools according to the segre- 
ted system is wholly without authority of 
ne constitution. ‘ 
The judicial power of the United States 
. not in the nature of things extend to 
terfering with the States in respect to their 


-school systems. 
— aa baseless decisions the Court 


CCUrS, thig 10. BY 

Ate system ndertakes to establish that its pronounce- 
nds to th sents are the supreme law of the land. The 
1 basis, foy thus disobeys the Constitution, for it 


: oes provided in that document that the 
snstitution, the laws of the United States 
wade in pursuance thereof, and treaties 
nade under the authority of the United 
ites, shall be the supreme law of the land. 
"The Court assumes further unlawfully the 
ower to judge all the laws of the States 
ccording to facts created by the Court, and 
 yeto such laws if in the judgment of the 
ourt they do not meet with its approval. 
11. The Supreme Court has no power to 
judge the extent of its own authority. Its 

sdiction is that which is authorized by 
ne Constitution. When it goes beyond the 
onstitution, it oversteps its powers. It can- 
not, by @ mere claim of additional author- 
ity, confer the same upon itself. 

12, The authority which the Supreme 
Court may exercise must be found within the 
limits of the judicial power delegated by the 
States. If the Court attempts to intrude 
into an unauthorized field, a State possesses 


egrity of 
intained, 


> gene 
ation @ the right to take note of the unlawful con- 
isions of duct of the Court and formally to declare 


the true nature and character thereof, and to 
denounce the same as null and void. 

It is the duty of the State in flagrant cases 
to so interpose its powers between its people 
and the effort of the Court to assert an 
unlawful dominion over them. 

This right of interposition, though not 
expressly referred to in the Constitution, 
arises out of the nature and character of 
that instrument and the government estab- 
lished by it, and exists of necessity. 

The Constitution is in writing so that the 
powers granted to the Federal Government 
may be stated. 

No other reason exists for a written Con- 
stitution. ; 

A government of unlimited power needs no 
written constitution. _ - 

To prevent the Federal Government from 
thereafter claiming to posses powers not dele- 
gated to it the first Congress submitted to 
the States for ratification the Bill of Rights, 
the Tenth Amendment of which is in the 


rinst the 


S of our 
> Nature 
orovided 
tes, and 
tionship 
Govern: 
Judicial 


sides in 


United 
yoverns 
pective 
mental 


to the 
people 


“ederal 


ye and 
of the following words: 
se only “The powers not delegated to the United 


States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

John Adams described this amendment as 
containing a complete Bill of Rights. 

The outer limits of the powers of the 


O each 


States 
tment 
ive no 


» Con- 

\dicial Judicial t are set forth in the 
third article of the Constitution. 

ats of The Supreme Court is a part of that 


Department, 

This article does not attempt to elevate the 
judicial department over and above any State 
of the Union or over and above the legisla- 


exer- 
which 
1 un 


1, be 
No tive and executive departments of the Fed- 
rt of eral Government. ‘i 


When the Supreme Court of the United 
States acts beyond the powers delegated to 
it, it oversteps its authority. 

Such acts cannot bind the States from 
whose people all its powers are derived. 

Interposition is based upon the premise 
that the powers of the Federal Government 
Soe from a compact to which the States 

The States have the right to interpose their 
Sovereignty in a case of deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of powers not granted 
by the compact. 

This would be done either by the legisla- 
ture or the people themselves in convention. 
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If the question be decided in the affirma- 
tive, the legislature or convention will then 
determine in what manner they eught to be 
declared null and void, within the limits of 
the State, 

This solemn deciaration, based on her 
rights as a member of the Union, would be 
obligatory, not only on her own citizens, but 
on the Federal Government itself, thereby 
placing the violated rights of the State un- 
der the shield of the Constitution. This 
action is subject to the overruling authority 
of a higher power—the amending power— 
the acts of which none can object. 

If on appeal the decision be favorable to 
the Federal Government (ratification by 
three-fourths of the States), the disputed 
power will be converted into an expressly 
granted power. 

But on the other hand, if the decision be 
adverse (13 States refuse to ratify) such re- 
jection would uphold the State action that 
the act of Congress or the Supreme Court 
is null and void. Here is the true method 
whereby the people themselves, through thé 
amending power, correct dangerous usurpa- 
tions of authority. 

Will the States stand meekly by and allow 
themselves to be illegally stripped of all their 
rights? 

Must they conform to a deliberate, palpa- 
ble, and dangerous usurpation of their Con- 
stitution by nine political appointees? 

Free courageous people in all the States 
will use all legal and honorable means toward 
defending their Constitution. One of these 
means is the placing of these violated rights 
of the State under the shield of the Consti- 
tution by the act of interposition. To use 
the words of William Pitt, they will be “in- 
voking the genius of the Constitution.” 

Now, my friends, the Supreme Court, em- 
boldened by its arrant usurpation of power 
in the school segregation case, has now come 
forward with a new decision which outlaws 
segregation on intrastate transportation 
lines, 

This is, indeed, an arrogant and unauthor- 
ized step taken by the Court in the face of 
the doctrines laid down.in the last decade by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has jurisdiction over common carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commmission 
assuredly has never been known in any man- 
ner as a friend of segregation on common car- 
riers. It ruled several years ago against seg- 
regation in interstate transportation but in 
its own ruling made no reference to segre- 
gation in intrastate transportation. 

Now comes the Supreme Court with a 
contemptuous 10-word decision and rules 
that there shall be no segregation in intra- 
state traffic, that is within the limits of each 
State, itself. 

This new decision adds to the complexi- 
ties of the segregation situation in all its 
phases. 

Let me assure you that we shall fight this 
new attack with all the zeal we have shown 
in our resistance to the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school cases. 

One of the important measures passed at 
the recent session of the Georgia Legislature 
was a joint resolution requesting the Georgia 
representatives in the United States House of 
Representatives to bring impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Chief Justice Earl Warren 
of the United States Supreme Court and 
Justices Black, Douglas, Reed, Frankfurter 
and Clark, associate members. These pro- 
ceedings were recommended on the basis of 
charges set forth in the resolution principally 
for usurpation of power and total disregard 
for the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

t me assure you of my hearty approval of 
this resolution. 

No greater danger to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people exists than illegal decisions 
made by a Supreme Court which are contrary 
to all principles of law and precedents as 
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well as to the principles set forth in the 
Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the founders of 
this Government, set forth these dangers in 
a statement he made in 1820 as follows: 

“The judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners constantly 
working underground to undermine the 
foundations of our confederated fabric. 
They are construing our Constitution from a 
coordination of a general and special govern- 
ment to a general and supreme one alone. 
This will lay all things at their feet. I will 
say that against this every man should raise 
his voice, and more, should uplift his arm. 

“Having found, from experience, that im- 
peachment is an impracticable thing, a mere 
scarecrow, they skulk responsibility to public 
opinion. An opinion is huddled up in con- 
clave, perhaps by a majority of one, delivered 
as if unanimous, and with the silent acquies- 
eence of lazy or timid associates, by a crafty 
chief judge, who sophisticates the law in his 
mind, by the turn of his own reasoning.” 

Thomas Jefferson knew whereof he spoke. 

Up to the present time, we have resisted 
by legal means the imposition of the nefari- 
ous ruling of the Supreme Court in our 
State. 

There has been no mixing of the races in 
the schools of Georgia. 

We are opposed unequivocally to any 
breakdown in segregation, whether it be in 
school classrooms, on the playgrounds in 
parks, in public transportation facilities, or 
in any other areas of close personal contact 
on terms of equality. 

Let us all join hands in the South and 
with united efforts resist these tyrannous 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the same spirit that our forefathers fought 
for their cause in the dark days of 1861-65. 

Almost 3 years have passed since the United 
States Supreme Court, in its decision of 
May 17, 1954, sought to usurp from State and 
local governments the administration of 
school affairs. 

The effect of this unconstitutional, un- 
lawful decree has not been felt in Georgia 
as yet. 

That fact is no mere accident. 

The determined and cooperative efforts of 
dedicated people, a steadfast general assem- 
bly, and an administration committed un- 
equivocally toward preservation of our cher- 
ished institutions—all of these working in 
concert, have stemmed the tide. 

Never before in our history has it been 
so necessary for our people to work in com- 
plete unity to present a solid front to the 
threats that assail us from many sides. 

No matter what any court may rule, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
crystalized public sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority of the people remain the 
law of the land. 

We are going to protect both our white 
and colored citizens in Georgia from mob 
violence, abuse, and unbridled intimidation 
from whatever source it may come. 

We are going to do this by maintaining 
Georgia’s sacred heritages and traditions. 

My friends, I bring you good news from 
all parts of the South. 

Three years ago our citizens were stunned 
at the drastic usurpation of power by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The blow came so unexpectedly that the 
people were bewildered and in a state of 
shock at such an arrant act of unauthorized 
power by the highest court in the land. 

But all over the Southland the people 
began to rally for the fight against tyranny. 

Public sentiment crystallized so sharply 
that a strong resistance movement was 
launched. 

Today it is growing at an amazing rate in 
all States seeking to preserve the rights 
granted them under the Constitution of this 
Nation. 
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In Georgia, as I have said, we have thrown 
up all the ramparts possible to protect us 
from attacks from all sides. 

Here in Mississippi your courageous leg- 
islature has enacted the doctrine of inter- 
position into law. You have passed other 
measures which will enable you to utilize 
the private school plan or the pupil assign- 
ment method. 

Plorida and some of the other States also 
have adopted interposition laws. 

South Carolina has passed an array of laws 
as strong as any in the South and the senti- 
ment in that State is almost 100 percent in 
support of them. 

North Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia 
have taken strong action and these States 
have developed strong leaders to conduct the 
battle. 

The great State of Texas is coming into 
the front ranks of the fight. 

Its house of representatives has already 
adopted 8 bills designed to preserve segrega- 
tion in the schools. Five of these bills have 
been recommended favorably by a Senate 
committee and three others are awaiting 
hearings. 

In Louisiana the legislature meets later 
this month and Gov. Earl Long has pledged 
to maintain segregation. 

Earlier this year the Arkansas Legislature 
passed laws that no student should be re- 
quired to attend an integrated school. It 
passed a law requiring that organizations 
advocating integration—such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People—report contributions, expenditures, 
and other information. 

The Arkansas Legislature also established a 
commission “‘to protect that State and sister 
States from encroachments by the Federal 
Government.” 

Even in Tennessee, where the first skir- 
mishes over the Supreme Court’s decision 
arose, the legislature has adopted segregation 
bills keyed on the pupil assignment plan. 

In all these States the resistance is grow- 
ing stronger every day. They are falling in 
line to win this battle through legal means 
and through court action. 

They are unanimously opposing violent 
measures of any kind. 

‘The liberties of men never have lasted long 
under governments of total power. 

As the immortal Tom Watson said: 

“Democratic institutions exist by reason of 
their virtue. If they ever perish it will be 
when you have forgotten the past, become 
indifferent to the present, and utterly reck- 
less as to the future.” 

Freedom is a fragile flower and must be 
tended by the people with alert vigilance 
which can be given only to governments close 
to home and responsive to the local will. 

Upon the great issues of the day the South 
always has played a valiant part. 

Let no one be mistaken about this. 

Upon this issue the South and her people 
firmly will stand. 

We rejoice that the Commonwealth of Mis- 
sissippi and all the other States of the South 
are now standing undaunted and unafraid. 
They are uniting with us in this mighty 
battle for preservation of government and 
freedom from judicial tyranny. 

Under the great banner of liberty and the 
rights of man we move into battle formation, 
and under an Almighty God, we will win an 
imperishable victory for our children and the 
generations yet to come. 
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Secretary Benson Picks Up Farm Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer is published in Racine, Wis., and 
has gained an enviable reputation for 
conducting opinion polls among the farm 
people it serves. Included in my remarks 
is an article prepared by this outstand- 
ing farm paper which indicates that Ezra 
Benson has gained ground among the 
farmers in this country. 

The article follows at this point: 

BENSON Picks Up Farm Support 
(By W. C. Voskull) 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson still isn’t 
very popular with Wisconsin farmers. How- 
ever, he is better liked now than a year ago. 

That about sums up the most recent Wis- 
consin Agriculturist poll on Benson and 
the farm problem. 

The following question was again asked 
of hundreds of Wisconsin farmers during 
on-the-farm interviews. r 

“On the whole, do you think Ezra Benson 
is doing a good, fair, or poor job as Secretary 
of Agriculture?” 





* Percent 
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You can see why we:say that the Secretary 
is not especially popular in Wisconsin. Only 
8 percent of the farmers will say that he is 
doing a good job. 

Thirty-eight percent will grant that Ben-" 
son is doing a fair job. They are kind of on 
the fence—not voicing either approval or dis- 
approval. 

THIRTY-EIGHT PERCENT SAY BENSON IS DOING 
A POOR JOB 


Another 38 percent have a- more decided 
opinion. They argue that the Secretary is 
doing a poor job, and they are definitely un- 
happy with it. 

The rest, 16 percent, took the easy way out. 
They don’t know how to rate Mr. Benson in 
his job. We find that many of these unde- 
cided folks were women who were less inter- 
ested in the question than their husbands. 

We said that, in spite of the above figures, 
Mr. Benson is now better liked than he was 
@ year ago. Take a look at the following 


table, and you will see why we say this: 


How farm opinion on Benson changed 
[In percent] 





1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 





Doing good job........ 30 14 12 4 g 
Doing fair job......... 42 38 34 26 38 
Doing poor job.......- 13 37 45 55 38 

SEGRE s pew c chose 15 ll 9 5 16 


—_——— Ss 
It can be seen that Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist Poll has kept close touch with farnt 
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opinion on Secretary Benson. The questi, 
above has been asked once each year fo; »,. 
past 5 years. 

Low point in Benson’s popularity came 
1956. At that time only 4 percen 


for the 


in 


t woul 
say he was doing a good job while 55 oa 
cent declared that he was doing a poor Job, 


Notice that the “good” and “fair” Der. 
centages have gone up during the past year 
while those who say the Secretary ji; doin . 
a poor job have dropped in number. |; isn't 
much of a change in farm opinion but it is 
in Mr. Benson’s favor. 

Why this slight shift in sentiment? Milk 
prices probably have a lot to do with it A 
year of two ago milk was low compared ty 
other farm products. Since then, milk 
prices have stiffened and dairymen are some 
what more optimistic. 

REPUBLICANS MORE SYMPATHETIC THAN 
DEMOCRATS 

Politics seem to affect a person’s thinking 
on the Benson question. As might be ex. 
pected, Republicans are more sympathetic tg 
the Secretary of Agriculture than are Dem. 
ocrats. 

Thirteen percent of the Republicans say 
that he is doing a good job, 46 percent rate 
him fair and only 25 percent say he is doinga 
poor job. 

By contrast, only 2 percent of the Demo. 
crats say the Secretary is doing a good job, 
Twenty-eight percent concede that he is do. 
ing a fair job, but a big 62 percent rate him as 
doing a poor job. 

There were only minor differences in Ben. 
son’s popularity with men and women, 
Many more of the ladies were in the unde- 
cided column. Otherwise they seemed to 
feel about as the men did. 

Age seemed to make a difference in people's 
views on Benson. It may be a surprise to 
know that the younger group thinks more 
highly of him than the middle-aged and 
older farmers. 

This bears out the same thing which was 
found in earlier polls on the same question. 
For some reason the group below 34 years of 
age is more friendly to the Secretary than 
are older farmers. 

What reasons do farmers give for liking 
or disliking the work of.the present Secretary 
of Agriculture? Just about everything one 
could think of. 

“Another 4 years of him would about 
squeeze me out.of business,” declared a Bar- 
ron County dairyman. 

THINKS BENSON IS TRYING TO LOWER FARM 
INCOME 

“He is always trying to cut farm prices 
instead of getting more for us,” grumbled 
another. 

“This is the first year I didn’t have money 
enough to pay taxes and it gets worse all the 
time,” said an unhappy Pierce County man. 

A Waukesha County dairyman was more 
charitable. “We would have gone through 
the price wringer no matter who was in Ben- 
son’s chair,” he contended. 

,One thing may be significant. Criticisms 
were not quite as bitter and personal as 4 year 
ago. The Secretary could perhaps take some 
comfort from that. 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Under leave 
oextend my remarks, I am including an 
srticle which appeared in the Washing- 
on Star under date of May 4 in which 
Roger M. Kyes, former Deputy Secretary 
f Defense, declared that the United 
states foreign aid programs have not 
syeceeded in solving our international 
problems or winning universal friend- 
ship. The article follows: 

xyes Hotps ForREIcn Alp Fairs AS UNITED 
StTates SOLUTION 


Roger M. Kyes,,former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, declared here last night that the 
cnited States foreign-aid programs “have 
not succeeded in solving our international 
problems or winning universal friendship.” 
Their failure, he suggested, might be 
credited to attempts by this country to buy 
respect and loyalty. 

Mr. Kyes, a key defense figure in the first 
3 years of the Eisenhower administration, 
prefaced several references to the foreign aid 
programs by assuring some 500 listeners at an 
evening session of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at the Mayflower Hotel that he had 
“no wish even to comment” upon them, “let 
alone criticize,” 

He, nevertheless, proceeded to do just that. 
PBOBLEMS UNSOLVED 


‘IT am sure,” the industrialist said, “that 
a good deal of careful thought has gone into 
planning and executing them, but by them- 
selves our foreign aid programs have not 
succeeded in solving our international prob- 
lems or winning universal friendship.” 

Among those present at the meeting, one 
of several to be held through tomorrow, were 
a number of Senators and Representatives. 

“If economic aid often has not worked,” 
Mr. Kyes said, “it is for one simple funda- 
mental reason—loyalty cannot be bought; 
respect cannot be purchased; conformity 
with our point of view is not traded for 
dollars. 

“On the other hand, pride can be offended 
by money. If we act as a rich spendthrift 
who cares not what he pays so long as he 
gets what he wants we must expect to be 
regarded accordingly.” 

UNDERSTANDING SUGGESTED 


The crux of the problem, Mr. Kyes de- 
clared, is “perhaps understanding.” 

“We must learn to look at others from 
where they sit, not from where we sit. We 
must try to look at Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians—and particularly the people of the 
underdeveloped countries—through their 
eyes, not our own.” 

Mr. Kyes was 1 of 2 featured speakers. 
The other was Senator KENNEpy, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts. They were introduced by 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, 5 

A 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —Theé 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 7'4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. . 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the -Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncGREssSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Publi¢ Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the’ Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shail make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Commencement Addresses by Hon. Mike 
Mansfield, of Montana 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD | 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ort past week I delivered four com- 
mencement addresses in Montana and 
Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that 
the addresses made by me on those 
occasions be printed separately in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Tue NATION'S FUTURE IN THE WORLD 
(Address by Senator Mike Mawnsrtexp, of 

Montana, commencement. exercises, Cen- 

tral Catholic High School, Billings, Mont., 

May 26, 1957) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating 
class of 1957, distinguished members of the 
faculty, parents, relatives, and friends, I am 
deeply honored to be asked to participate 
with you in this graduation. 

To me, graduation means more than an 
end or a beginning. It means both at the 
same time. It means, in other words, a con- 
tinuity which links one phase of life to 
another, 

In this sense, a graduation is an expression 
of the law of life, which is change in the 
unchanging. ‘That may sound mysterious 
and profound. In fact, it is neither. . 

Look around you, think for a moment, and 
you will see the meaning of this law of life. 
You will see that in the past few weeks spring 
has come to replace winter and the earth 
has grown again. You will see that 
boys and are moving into manhood and 
womanhood. Those of you who are old 
enough to remember—that would include 
only the gentlemen present—those of you 
who are old enough will note that even 
Billings has grown into something different, 
into a larger community with a new look, 
in the space of a few short years. 

If you look around you, then, if you think 
about it for a moment, you will be aware of 
change in all things—constant, endless 
change. ‘ 

There is a sadness in some of-this change. 
We are reluctant to see the passing of a time 
with which we are familiar, a time which 


has brought many happy. associations. We ~ 


are not certain of what will come in its 
Pisce See ey ee trees What we do not 
ow. 
Yet, change must come; that is clear. It 
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midst of the changing. What, for example, 
made your days as students in this high 
school worthwhile? Your studies? No 
doubt. But studies change. Some will con- 
tinue to interest you and some will not. 
Your extracurricular activities? Un- 
doubtedly. Perhaps some of you may think 
that they were even more worthwhile than 
your studies. But extracurricular activities 
also change and some will continue to in- 
terest you and some will not. 

I think that beneath these things, be- 
neath the day to day routine of the past 
few years there was something deeper that 
made high school worthwhile for you. 
There was something less tangible perhaps 
than studies or extracurricular activities, 
but, in the long run, more important. 
There was something which gave lasting 
meaning to these years in your lives. 


Was it, perhaps, the understanding that 
you had from friendly members of the 
faculty? Was it the affection which you 
shared with one another? Was it the cour- 
age with which you faced the problems of 
learning and living? Was it the faith you 
felt that life was good and God was good? 

I know that these are things that a per- 
son is not aware of every minute of the day. 
That does not make them any less impor- 
tant. They are there, in all of us, and they 
are fundamental. They are constants, the 
enduring. They will be there with you 
throughout your life. 

What we see, then, changes. What we do, 
changes. But what we are and what we 
feel underlies everything we see and do. 
That is the unchanging in the changing. If 
you do into the future with the understand- 
ing and tolerance, with the honesty, with 
the courage and with the faith, which gave 
deeper meaning to your life here during the 
past few years then you can go into it with- 
out fear. These feelings will guide you in 
dealing with whatever may arise in that 
future. 


What applies to each of us individually 
also applies to our country. I talk to you 
today, about our country because its future 
and yours are closely interwoven. Just as 
your responsibility for your own future will 
grow increasingly heavier in the next few 
years, so too will your share of responsi- 
bility for the Nation’s future. 

Countries, ours no less than others, are gov- 
erned by the same law of life that governs 
each of us: change in the unchanging. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for nations are the 
creations of human beings. This Nation is 
constantly changing. What we call the 
United States at this moment is not an ab- 
straction. It is the product of the lives of 
all the individuals who have composed the 
Nation since the beginning. It is the sum 
of the great lives and the unknown lives, 
the lives of the countless millions who have 
made their contribution in conquering a 
wilderness, in agriculture, in labor, in de- 
fense, in science and industry, in religion, in 
aducation, in ideas, and hopes, in the raising 
of each new generation to maturity. All of 
these lives have left their impression on the 
shape of the Nation and that is your national 
heritage. But just as the Nation is different 
today than it was 50 years ago, 50 years 
from. now it will be still something different. 

The United States, in short, grows and 
changes as the individuals within it grow 
and change. It must change if it is to en- 
dure. As it is with the individuals so it is 
with the Nation. In growing and changing 
there are certain constants which make our 


national existence worthwhile, which enables 
us to meet new challenges successfully. 

When we think of our Nation’s future in 
the world it will be helpful to think of it in 
those terms, as though it were a growing tn- 
dividual. And I want you to think of the 
Nation’s future, today, for as I mentioned, 
it is interwoven with your own. Each of you 
will have much to do with shaping the future 
of the United States and that future, in turn, 
will exercise a great influence on yours. 

Time does not stand still and neither does 
our country. I would like for you to recon- 
struct from your studies of history a picture 
of the United States a century ago. You 
will recall that our State of Montana, most 
States west of the Mississippi were settled 
then by a handful of people—many of them 
were your grandparents and great grandpar- 
ents—many of them immigrants. They lived 
in isolated communities with little contact 
between one community and the next. They 
hunted and fished. They did some simple 
farming. They raised stock. They dug min- 
erals from the mountains. They had few 
machines to help them. They had few of the 
conveniences that we take for granted today. 
There was no electricity, no telephone, no 
theaters, no radio or TV. They had few 
schools in which to educate their children. 

Until the railroads came, there was little 
regular contact with the more settled areas 
of the eastern part of the country. Not many 
people knew or cared what was happening 
west. of the Mississippi if they were east of 
it. And if they were west of the river they 
know little of what was happening in the 
East. As for the rest of the world, few people 
in the United States knew anything about 
it or gave much thought to it. 

Now, that has changed. The people who 
came to Montana, to the West, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children built a 
new way of life here. Population has grown. 
The powers of rivers has been harnessed 
through dams like Hungry Horse, Kerr, Tiber, 
Canyon Ferry, and more will be harnessed in 
our service through new dams like Libby in 
northwestern Montana and, in this section, 
Yellowtail, if we are ever able to convince the 
President that we need it, as you and I know 
that we need it. New industries have devel- 
oped and more will develop. Schools have 
multiplied and we have learned many new 
ways of thinking and doing. 

Most significant in the changes of the past 
century within our State is that we are no 
longer a scattering of communities, isolated 
and unconnected. We are linked together as 
never before by a complex system of airways, 
rails, and roads. We can pick up a telephone 
here in Billings and call any point in the 
State. Soon, I hope, TV will link eVery part 
of the State and the State with the rest of 
the Nation, as radio already does. 

What is all this leading up to? The point 
I am trying to make is that, over the past 
century, the citizens of this State have been 
drawn by the processes of change into closer 
and closer integration. What is happening 
within the State is also happening within 
the Nation. All of the States are now tied 
together more closely than ever before. 

What happens in other States and in 
Washington is now known to us immediately 
and affects us very directly. In turn, what 
we do affects the rest of the Nation pro-, 
foundly and is known elsewhere promptly. 
In other words, a great interdependency and 
unity has developed throughout the United 
States. This means that, more and more, 
the Nation grows and prospers as a whole 
or it does not grow and prosper at all. 
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And what is happening in the United States 

is happening throughout the world. Other 
countries are no longer remote from us. 
We know promptly what is happening be- 
yond our borders and others know promptly 
what ig happening here. Our products are 
sold in vast quantities on every other conti- 
nent. We draw on those continents for 
many of the essential products of our daily 
life. \ 
A few decades ago we would not have 
even learned of a political upheaval in the 
Middle East until days or perhaps weeks 
after it had occurred. Today, almost simul- 
taneous with its occurrence, the President 
finds it necessary to dispatch a fleet of naval 
vessels to the scene because he believes it 
may invojve our vital national intercsts. 

In other words, a process similar to the 
integration which has gone on within our 
State and within the Nation has also taken 
place in the world. We are no longer im- 
mune from the impact of events thousands 
of miles away. These events may act to hurt 
the Nation or to help the Nation. One thing 
is certain, however, sooner or later, they are 
bound to affect us. 

No single person brought about this situ- 
ation. It is the result of the never-ending 
process of change which goes on wherever 
there is life. We may not like the situation. 
We may feel uncertain as to where we are 
headed, just as I noted earlier you men and 
women may sense a sadness and uncertainty 
in graduating, Nevertheless, out of con- 
sideration for the Nation’s future, we have 
got to face these changes in the world. We 
have got to try to understand what they 
mean to us. We have got to try to deal 
with them in a way which safeguards the 
Nation and its future. 

What are the changes which have taken 
place in the world during these past. few 
decades? Again, if you will recall your 
studies of history, you will have a picture 
of what the world was like a few decades 
ago so that we may contrast it with what 
it is like now. ‘You will recall that Europe, 
particularly Great Britain, a half century 
ago was the citadel of international power. 
It shaped events practically everywhere else 
in the world. The United States and Japan 
were the principal exceptions. These two 
countries were growing rapidly in independ- 
ent strength. Elsewhere, however, the coun- 
tries of Europe ‘controlled a seemingly inert 
and motionless world. The BEtropeans di- 
rected international commerce and industry 
and the political life of many peoples. 
China, India, and most of Asi& were in a 
state of political sleep. Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia-New Zealand were 
great but little known continents. They 
poured natural wealth into the channels of 
international commerce but otherwise had 
little effect on events in the world. 

The Europeans themselves were divided 
into rival national states. So long as they 
keep their rivalries from erupting in war 
among themselves, however, the rest of the 
world did not challenge their combined 
power. Their rule over other peoples pro- 
duced at least a semblance of peace and calm 
over the face of the earth. 

Under the surface of this calm, however, 
change—that constant law of life—was at 
work everywhere. It was hidden and it was 
often suppressed but it was not to be denied. 
In two great wars and the swift cavalcade 
of international events in their aftermath, 
the foree of .these long pent-up changes 
burst upon us. 

We find ourselves, today, in another world, 
far different from that of a half-century 
ago. Europe is no longer the great citadel of 


power that once it was. Instead, the nations 
of that Continent have had to struggle for 
years merely to restore the devastation of 
World War II and to preserve their inde- 
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pendent survival. And they would have 
been unable to do either had it not been for 
the help which this country extended to 


likely to regain it unless they draw closer 
in unity among themselves. They are sus- 


freedom of the United States. 
tracted towards us but many of their citi- 
zens look towards Russia or fear the power 
of Russia. 

This new world in which we find oursel 


ing nations of the past have awakened. In- 
dia, China, nations in the rest of Asia, in the 
Middle East and Africa—these nations are 
coming out of a long night of political sleep. 
Some have awakened in a friendly, cheerful 


on the wrong side of the bed. Whatever 
the case, however, all of these nations are a 
part of this changed world in which we find 
ourselves and they have to be reckoned with. 

So, too are the developing nations of Latin 
America and elsewhere—Canada, for ex- 
ample. Each in their growing strength and 
in their expanding achievements are new 
factors in the world in which we must work 
out our future. 

This world of today is also a world of in- 
stant communications. And it is a world in 
which space is losing its meaning. In avia- 
tion, distances are no longer calculated in 
miles but in hours of flying time; with the 
coming of the jet age they will soon be cal- 
culated in minutes and seconds. 

It is a world in which nations depend in- 
timately upon one another for the food, the 
minerals, the countless products which are 
essential to their existence. It is a world 
in which no one part is far from or can be 
separated from the rest. 

It is, in short, a greatly different world 
from that of a century or a half century 
ago. It is a world of new dangers. You 
graduates know from your science studies 
the grim possibilities which it contains. 
You know the implications of the threat of 
atomic war. 2 

Even the testing of nuclear weapons let 
alone war with these weapons, raises com- 
plex questions: When a single hydrogen 
bomb is set off in a test in the Pacific, for 
example, it is necessary to close off over 
400,000 square miles of the ocean to all ships 
to guard against accidental death or injury. 
And we do not yet know with any degree 
of certainty what the long-range effect of 
the so-called radioactive fallout from nu- 
clear explosions will be on human life and 
future generations. We do know, however, 
that like X-rays, the effect of this fallout 
is cumulative and that it can be highly dan- 
gerous to mankind in concentrated amounts. 
Moreover, no nation is immune from it, even 
though the nation may be hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of the explo- 
sions. 3 

Three countries are already testing these 
nuclear weapons—the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and Great Britain. Others will in 
all probability have them in the not too 
distant future. The level of radioactive fall- 
out in the atmosphere will increase as test- 
ing increases. 

That is the kind of new danger which con- 


‘fronts us in the present world. If testing 


of weapons alone is such a serious matter, 
it is not too difficult: to imagine the danger 


for the Nation as it most 
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,also contains. new hope. You gTaduatis 
know from your studies that there are pa 
sides to the coin of scientific progress. You 
know it is rich in the promise of a better to. 
morrow. You know that this world of to- 
day and tomorrow contains infinite Possibili. 
ties of material progress for all manking 
Even more important, you know that the new 
international contacts which it compels cay 
enrich our spirits and bring this planet closer 
to that brotherhood of man which God has 
enjoined upon us. 

Let me turn now for a few minutes before 
closing to the implications of this worlq of 
today and tomorrow for the Nation's future 
and for your individual futures. I think it 
is clear that we cannot safeguard the Nation's 
place in this world if we start by imagining 
that we are living under conditions that ex. 
isted a half century ago. 

We can no longer dismiss other nations as 
too remote to be of concern to us when we 
know that, in fact, they are no longer remote. 
We cannot assume that events thousands of 
miles away have no meaning for us when we 
know that three times in the lives of some of 
us, those events have plunged the Nation into 
war. We cannot proceed on the old assump- 
tion that Europe still dominates the worlq 
and will keep a kind of peace in it when we 
know in fact that power has gravitated from 
Europe toward the Soviet Union and toward 
the United States. We cannot ignore the 
fact that many new nations have come into 
independence in recent years and that they 
will be a force for good or evil in what hap- 
pens from now on. We cannot, in short, 
turn back the clock. 

To do so would be to try to preserve the 
Nation in a world and time that no longer 
exists, a world and time when the principal 

we faced were frontier conficts, 
fought with bow and arrow and musket, when 
people in this State and the West lived 
largely by hunting and fishing and simple 
agriculture. If this Nation today were to 
plan and act on what existed yesterday, the 
real world would soon leave us behind. Even 
more likely, it would submerge us in its swift 
and ever-changing currents. 

That is why thif Nation must be ever 
alert to the continuing changes in the world. 
Our relations with other nations must re- 
fiect this awareness. The foreign policies 
which were adequate 50 years ago to protect 
the Nation and ‘its future had ceased to be 
Satisfactory 25 years ago. Those of today will 
undoubtedly have to be adjusted tomorrow. 

In other words, change is to be expected 
and it must be faced. If you recall, how- 
ever, I stressed that the important thing was 
change in the unchanging. There are con- 
stants which have marked the life of this Na- 
tion from the beginning. These can provide 
us with the strength to move into an uncer- 
tain future with the conviction that we can 
make it a worthwhile future no matter what 
it may contain. These constants include a 
belief in human freedom, in human equality 
and in human dignity. 

They include a respect for the past coupled 
/with a willingness to explore new paths of 
understanding and achievement. They in- 
cludé a willingness to defend our own rights 
coupled with full respect for the rights of 
others. They include a faith in ourselves 
and in God’s infinite wisdom. 

The task for the Nation, and that means 
2ll of us, then, is to seek always to enlarge 
our understanding of the world around us. 
The task for the Nation is to adjust our re- 
lations with other nations in the light of 
its realities. The task for all of us is to see 
to it that in making these adjustments we 
do so without losing the unchanging, the en- 
during in our national life. I call upon you 
young men and women of the graduating 
class of 1957 to join with us in that task. 
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1957 
GRADUATES IN 20TH CENTURY WorLD 

(Address by Senator Mike MANsFIELD, of Mon- 

tana, commencement exercises, Butte 

public High School, Butte, Mont., May 28, 

1957) 

Ladies and of the class of 1957, 
distinguished members of the faculty, par- 
ents, relatives, and friends, to each of us this 
graduation means something different. For 
you who are parents of graduates, the occa- 
sion is a in the growth and progress 
of those closest to you. For you who taught 
the graduates, it is a moment of gratification 
which can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have dedicated themselves to the heavy 
responsibility of educating the youth of the 
land. For the invited guests like myself, it 
is both am honor and a pleasure to be per- 
mitted to participate. 


mencement marks a significant point in your 
lives. It is a symbol of change, of the ending 
of an era and the beginning of another. Your 
thoughts at this time, I am syre, must be 
mixed. There must be in them both a reluc- 
tance to leave the old and the familiar and 
yet an anticipation of the new and the un- 
known. With each of you, I am sure, these 
thoughts take on a highly personal form. 
You are with your particular ex- 
periences at this school over the past few 
years and your particular regrets at their 
closing. You are also concerned with your 
individual futures and what each may con- 
tain, 

It is natural at decisive moments in life 
that you consider most carefully what affects 
you most closely. Let me suggest, however, 
that you have plenty of company when you 
ask yourself the question “What lies ahead 
for me?” If you stop to think of it, you 
will realize that not only are you asking that 
question, but graduates in Anaconda, in Lew- 
iston, in Missoula, in Miles City, in Plenty- 
wood, all over the State and the Nation, are 
asking the same question. You will realize, 
too, that thousands of graduates in London, 
Paris, in Tokyo, in Calcutta, in the new Afri- 
can Republic of Ghana, in 


in common with the others. 
things, perhaps the most important thing, 
that the answers will have in common is 
that they will be dependent to a large extent 
on the kind of country or environment in 
which each graduating group lives and on the 
kind of world in which we all live. 

Let me try to illustrate this point. Sup- 
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be limited. For most of you, graduation 
would be followed by homesteading some- 
where in the West. Or you might find a 
job in @ store of some kind or open one 
yourself. Or, if you were restless, you might 
set out to prospect for gold in California. 
Five or six of you might head eastward to 
one of the Nation’s few colleges. If you 
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be regarded as having too much educa- 
tion even for that honorable profession. 

What I am trying to get across to you is 
the fact that your futures—all of your fu- 
tures—will be sharply influenced by the 
kind of world and the part of the world in 
which you find yourself. Let me, then, try 
to give you a picture of the different situa- 
tions which confront high school graduates 
in different parts of the world, not in 1857 
but in 1957. 

Beginning in the United States, what is 
the setting in which you and your fellow 
graduates throughout the country must 
shape your future? It is, first of all, the set- 
ting of a growing country with a rapidly ex- 
panding population. It is a setting which 
finds us at a new peak of technological 
progress and on the threshold of even greater 
progress. Advances in agriculture, science 
and industry are transforming our eco- 
nomic way of life at an incredible speed. 
We are learning new ways, easier ways of 
growing and making the things that are 
necessary for daily living. We are only at 
the beginning of the age of nuclear energy, 
of the new power of the atom. Develop- 
ments in transportation and communication 
have unified the country as never before. 
The science of medicine is steadily increas- 
ing the life expectancy of all of us. Develop- 
ments in other sciences are expanding our 
knowledge of the planet on which we live 
and, indeed of the universe of which the 
earth is a part. — 

This setting opens wide horizons for careers 
for all of you, horizons that are by no means 
limited to those whose talents run to science, 
agriculture, and to industry. The fact is that 
the changes in technology in these fields will 
find their counterparts in education, in the 
arts, in the law and in all other aspects of 
human endeavor in this country. 

All of you, whatever your interests, can 
look forward to a future of promise, It is 
not, however, a future without problems. 
And perhaps the greatest problem which the 
Nation will face in the next 25 years is to 
see to it that our technological progress does 
not run away with us, overwhelm us and, in 
the end, destroy those things in our way of 
life which make it most worthwhile. 

We must not, in our fascination with the 
dazzling achievements of science, overlook 


‘the fact that technological progress is not 


an end in itself. It must enrich the lives 
and open new possibilities for the spiritual 
development of all our citizens or it will have 
served no useful purposes. 

We must see to it, therefore, that this 
progress does not get out of hand. We must 
see to it that it creates opportunities for 
employment rather than destroys them. We 
must see to it that its benefits reach all our 
citizens, in better living conditions, in 
greater security, in better educational, health 
and recreational facilities. And we must see 
to it that the burdens of progress, for there 
are burdens as well as boons in progress, are 
borne equitably by all. 

Most important, we must see to it that 
progress takes place in a pattern which pre- 
serves the fundamental values of American 
life. Those values are a high and equal 
respect for the dignity, the freedom, and the 
worth of every individual citizen. 

You graduates will also work out your 
futures in a Nation whose position with re- 
spect to the rest of the world has undergone 
great changes in the past few decades. Once 
isolated by the oceans from other countries, 
we are now linked with them by the airways 
and modern communications. Once a small 
Nation with little influence or interest be- 
yond our borders, we are now an enormous 
Nation with worldwide influence and world- 
wide interests. 

The great power of the United States places 
us in a position of great responsibility. It 
is first of all‘a responsibility to ourselves and 
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to future generations. If we no longer have 
the immunity of distance and remoteness 
from developments in the rest of the world— 
and technological progress has ended that 
immunity—then we must take steps to safe- 
guard the Nation in its new contacts. What 
we do or fail to do in our relations with 
others has a great influence throughout the 
world. Our actions are an important factor 
in determining whether the world will keep 
@ measure of peace or whether it will be 
plunged into a great war from whose destruc- 
tiveness no nation will escape. What we do 
or fail to do in our relations with others also 
has a great influence on the continued prog- 
ress of all mankind and ourselves as a part 
of it. 

These are new problems to which a short 
time ago people in this country gave little 
thought. Now we have no choice but to give 
a great deal of thought to them. We will 
have to use our great power with wisdom, 
with restraint, and with economy to safe- 
guard peace or we shall be compelled to use 
it recklessly in the terrible waste of war. 
As your Senator, I have tried as others have 
tried to give these international problems 
the attention they must have if your Gov- 
ernment is going to handle them success- 
fully. I have done so because they involve 
the safety and well-being of the people of 
this State, of all the people of the United 
States; in fact, of civilization itself. They 
are the mrajor problems confronting us to- 
day and they will become even more impor- 
tant tomorrow. 

That, then, is the kind of situation in 
which you graduates will work out your fu- 
tures. What of graduates in Western Eu- 
rope—in London, Paris, or Rome? In Ger- 
many and in Scandinavia? The young peo- 
ple in Western Europe will find themselves 
in a situation which has many similarities 
with yours. They, too, have grown up in an 
atmosphere of freedom and scientific prog- 
ress. 

They will not have as great an opportu- 
nity as you will have. The European coun- 
tries are older and more crowded lands. 
Many of the graduates will migrate, as did 
our forebears, to seek a new life in Canada, 
in Latin America, in Australia or Africa. 
Some will come to this country. Thgy will 
add their labor, their spirit, and their 
thought to the continuing stream of Amer- 
ican life. 

For those who remain in Europe, life will 
not be easy. Their countries lie directly in 
the shadow of the massive totalitarian power 
of Soviet Russia. They know that if they 
are to live in freedom they must be pre- 
pared to defend themselves. Yet they know 
the price of past wars, and they live in 
dread of a new one. ‘hese graduates in 
Europe today almost without exception have 
felt the effects of war themselves. They 
have seen the marching armies of World 
War II. They have heard the bursting 
bombs. 

They know, too, that their countries are 
small countries, as the world measures coun- 
tries these days and that individually, they 
have little influence on the course of inter- 
national developments. They know, finally, 
that for centuries their countries have been 
torn by rivalries and conflict which in the 
end have weakened them all. 

Yet, for all its weaknesses, Europe is not 
without promise for its graduates of 1957. 
You know from your readings of history 
that that continent has many sources of 
strength. It is the birthplace of most of 
the great ideas of “freedom which have 
spurred people throughout the world to 
action for human betternrent—ideas which 
today, we take for granted in this country. 
Europe has also had its geniuses of science 
and industry. Indeed, the development of 
atomic energy in this country during World 
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War II was at least as much of the work 
of Einstein, and other European-born scien- 
tists as it was of our own. Europe has pro<- 
duced its great men of art and literature, 
and music. Finally, Europe has made its 
contribution in the struggle for freedom. 
Countless thousands of its soldiers fought 
and died for liberty in our revolution, in the 
two great wars of this century and in Korea. 

A Europe which can produce men of 
genius, works of civilization such as it has, 
is not without hope for the future. 
A Europe which can rise up in the cause of 
freedom as it has done many times is not a 
dead continent. A Europe which can re- 
cover from the terrible ravages of World 
War II as it has done with assistance from 
the United States, is not without inner 
strength. 

If Europe is to continue to survive and to 
grow in freedom, however, it has two great 
challenges which it must meet. It must 
bring Germany, a united Germany, into a 
peaceful place in a unified and peaceful 
Western Europe. And Western Europe must 
stand fast together against the threats, the 
taunts and the harassments of totalitarian 
Russia. These two questions dominate the 
situation in which the graduates of the class 
of 1957 in Western Europe will work out their 
futures. 

What of the graduates on the other side of 
the globe, in Japan? Their situation is a 
difficult one. Japan is a small country, no 
larger than our State of Montana. It has 
less natural wealth and only limited land fit 
for farming. Yet, within that country live 
90 million people. ‘You might try to imagine 
what it would be like in Montana if, in- 
stead of 650,000 citizens, we had 90 million. 
For one thing, you might expect that the 
population of Butte would be not 40 thou- 
sand, but several million. We would have, 
to say the least, a housing problem to end 
all housing problems. 

Yet Japan must feed, clothe, house, edu- 
cate, and otherwise take care of its 90 million 
people. How is it done? For one thing, by 
a lower standard of living.. There is less to 
go around in the way of food, clothing, shel- 
ter and conveniences and the Japanese have 
adjusted themselves to doing with less. The 
Japanese also produce high yields of rice 
and ather crops from their limited lands by 
intensive cultivation and extensive irriga- 
tion. They fish the waters of the Pacific 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic. Most im- 
portant, they depend on trade with other 
countries based on their highly developed 
industry. 

For Japan, the problem is literally one of 
having to fish and trade abroad on a large 
scale if they are to survive in peace and 
independence. In order to do both, the 
Japanese are turning increasingly to rela- ~ 
tions with Russia and Communist China, 
Before we condemn them for this, however, 
we had better ask ourselves, “What alterna- 
tive do they have?” 

The situation, then, that is faced by the 
Japanese graduates of 1957 is that: They 
live in a poor country which brought great 
destruction upon itself and others by the 
militarism of its leaders in World War II. 
By their own efforts and with assistance from 
the United States, the Japanese. have re- 
stored their country and now have a fairly 
prosperous existence, perhaps more prosper- 
ous than they have ever known, but in no 
way comparable with what we take for 
granted in this country. They have a re- 
sponsible, elected government, and they 
have independence. 

Even under the best of circumstances, 
however, it will be difficult for the Japa- 
nese to maintain this situation. The Japa- 
mese islands are close to both of the cen- ‘ 
ters of totalitarian communism—Russia and 
China. Economic circumstances compel the 
Japanese to deal with both. The Japanese 
will have to walk a narrow line if they are to . 
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trade goods with these Communist lands 
without ending up in their camps. Wheth- 
er the new generation of Japanese will be 
able to walk such a line, whether they will 
be able to work out their futures in free- 
dom, will depend to a great extent on how 
well the ideas of freedom, implanted by the 
United States after the war, take root. It 
will also depend on the understanding with 
which other free nations, including our- 
selves, treat Japan’s very real needs for co- 
operation in economic matters. 

Let me turn now to the class of 1957 in 
India, let us say in Calcutta or New Delhi. 
What is true for the students in these cities 
is also to a great extent true for graduates 
in the Middle Eastern countries—Egypt, 
Syria, and Pakistan, for example. It is true 
for graduates in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and the countries of Indochina. 

In connection with the work of the Sen- 
ate, I have had occasion to visit newly inde- 
pendent countries many times. I have done 
so because what happens in them, the way 
they go, is of the greatest significance to us. 
Their vast population, numbering in- the 
neighborhood of 750 million, is’ almost a 
third of the world’s total. These people can 
be a decisive factor in determining whether 
there will be peace or war, and I can think 
of no question which is more important to 
the people of this State, to the people of 
the United States. As these countries de- 
velop, moreover, our trade and other rela- 
tions with them can become increasingly 
beneficial to both sides. 

This huge world of newly independent na- 
tions which stretches from Africa through 
the petroleum-rich Middle East to the 
shores of Australia is already of great sig- 
nificance to us. It will have become even 
more important by the time you graduates 
have reached the age of your parents. I 
venture to predict that many of you will be 
at work in these distant places. You will be 
carrying skills which you have learned here 
in the United States to help others to a bet- 
ter way of life. You will be carrying on 
business affairs since commerce, more and 
more, no longer stops at our national bound- 
aries. 

What kind of situation, then, is it that 
the graduates in the newly independent na- 
tions find themselves? “ They find themselves 
in countries which for the most part have 
known for centuries only poverty almost 
beyond imagining for the many beside great 
wealth for the few. They exist in countries 
like one I visited several years ago—Nepal— 
in which there is sometimes only one doctor 
for hundreds of thousands of people, where 
less than half the children born survive their 
first year. They live in countries where the 
number of people who can read and write is 
often less than 10 percent of the population. 
They live in countries where a foot-powered 
sewing machine would be an example of ad- 
vanced mechanization. They live in coun- 
tries where many people have seen airplanes 
overhead, but never a railroad or an auto- 
mobile. 

Until recently, these countries were col- 
onies of European nations. The 
brought many improvements and they also 
developed the natural resources of the lands 
largely for the benefit of Europe. The ideas 
of liberty and Christianity also entered these 
lands from Europe. Over the years these 
ideas built in the hearts of native leaders 
a burning desire for national independence 
and improvement in the conditions under 
which their people lived. 

The desire for independence has now been 
fulfilled in virtually all of the countries of 
Asia, and it is being fulfilled very rapidly 
in Africa. The graduates of 1957 in these 
two continents have lived this 
change from colonialism to national freedom. 
As children they heard their present leaders 
deliver impassioned pleas for independence. 
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They have now grown up to see those pleas 
answered. 

Independence, however, has not solvyeq the 
problems of poverty, ignorance, and disease 
from which their countries have long sy;. 
fered. It will fall to these graduates ty 
tackle these problems if the promise of jp. 
dependence is to be fulfilled for al! of the 
people of the newly independent nations. 
It will fall to them to use the power of 
independence boldly yet responsibly to bring 
their countries fully into the modern worjq. 
It will fall to them to rise above the bitter 
hatreds which the struggles of their fathers 
for freedom engendered. Other nations, like 
our own, can help to some degree but the 
initiative must come from them if thei; 
independence is not to be an empty word. 

The graduates of 1957 in the newly inde. 
pendent countries have a difficult but inspir- 
ing future ahead of them. It is one of harg 
work, heavy responsibility, and many chal- 
lenges. If they make of it what they can, 
however, they will have contributed im. 
measurably to the growth of their countries, 
the welfare of millions of people and to the 
strength of freedom throughout the world, 
I hope you graduates will keep an interest 
in their work and do what you can in the 
future to help them. 

Before concluding, I should like to turn 
to one other class of 1957, the graduates of 
Moscow or Leningrad or any other city in 
Soviet Russia. Because of the great tension 
which has existed between this country and 
Russia, it is easy to overlook the fact that 
many of the same problems of life confront 
the people of Russia as we ourselves know. 
Their graduates, I am sure, also ask the 
question, “What's ahead for me?” And the 
setting in which they live as is the case 
anywhere else, to a great extent, controls 
their answer. 

The graduate in Russia lives in a country 
which in a technical sense is not unrecog- 
nizable to us.: The Russians in the last 20 
years have laid great stress on industry, 
They have their extensive mining operations, 
They have their tractor factories, their rail- 
roads, their automobile plants, their mech- 
anized farms. Most important, they have 
developed atomic and nuclear weapons, and 
the jet aviation and the guided missiles with 
which these instruments of destruction are 
linked in modern warfare. 

The quality of Russian production is in 
general inferior to the material things we 
know and so is the quantity. The standard 
of living of the average person is far lower 
than it is in this country. 

Except for these differences, however, what 
we might call the look of Russia to its grad- 
uates is not too dissimilar to the look of the 
United States to you graduates as you both 
contemplate the question, “What's ahead 
for me?” _ 

Yet we sense and we sense correctly that 
there are enormous differences in the situa- 
tions which confront the Russian graduate 
and the graduate in the United States. I 
believe if you think of it for a moment you 
will discover that of these differences, two 
are outstanding. They are the principal 
differences between freedom and totalitari- 
anism. The first is the degree of freedom of 
choice you will exercise over your future, 4s 
compared with the Russians. In this coun- 
try, it is you who will eventually choose what 
work you will do, where you will live and 
what you will make of your life. For the 
Russian graduate, that choice will be largely 
determined by the state. The task of cho0s- 
ing what we are to do with our lives is some- 
times a difficult one. It is a price of freedom 
which the Russian graduates will not have 
to pay. But it is also a priceless heritage 
of freedom which they will never know. 

The second great difference is that while 
you maye criticize your Government and pre- 
fer Republicans to Democrats or Democrats 
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to Republicans, I believe you have a measure 
of confidence that life in the future in this 
country Will continue on a fairly level Keel. 
you know that you will not be plunged into 
the nightmare of war by some sudden act of 
a mad ruler. You know, in short, that you 
live in a country with a responsible, an ac- 
countable government. It is a | 
ment which the people of this country have 
made and cam wnmake by orderly processes. 

The Russian graduate has no such assur- 
ance. He must work out his future under 
an autocratic government. Today, it is run 
py the combination of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin but sudden upheavals in the night and 
tomorrow's ruler may be another power-mad 
Stalin. Even in the case of the present 
Soviet leaders—this week they may smile at 
the world, and next week frown at it. This 
week they may talk peace. Next week the 
order may go out for war. A graduate in 
Soviet Russia, as he develops his career, may 
make a great contribution to science and be 
nonored for it in 1 year, but the next he may 
be sent into exile because the party in con- 
trol has changed its mind. 

Since such is the state of affairs in Russia, 
I believe you can see that the Russian grad- 
vate deserves our sympathy as much as his 
totalitarian government deserves our con- 
demnation. ‘ 

Unfortunately, the effect of)the situation 
in Russia is not confined within the borders 
of that country. The totalitarian influence 
of that country is worldwide. Not only has 
it suppressed the independence of neighbor- 
ing nations, but it has kept the entire world 
in constant fear of on and war. 

That brings me to the final thought I wish 
to leave with you tonight. As you gradu- 
ates, not only here in Butte High School, 
but throughout the world, work out your 
futures in accordance with your personal 
desires and the setting in which you find 
yourselves, there is one problem which all 
of you must face. That is the problem of 
maintaining peace inthe 20th century world. 
That is a problem f®r which no single coun- 
try can find the solution. There are no 
simple answers to this problem, yet all of us 
must do what we can to contribute to a so- 
lution. We cannot pass it off as futile and 
sit down to wait for our fate. If we can 
conquer this problem, a world—a universe— 
of undreamed of possibilities will open be- 
fore us. Your creative contributions to- 
gether with all those who have gone before 
will provide the key. If we fail, then all 
mankind in this nuclear age stands on the 
brink of unspeakable disaster. We cannot 
fail. We must not fail. 


A Fornicn Poicy ror Peace 
(Address by Senator Mixer MANSFIELD, of 

Montana, commencement exercises, Col- 

lege of Great Falls, Great Palls, Mont., 

May 29, 1957) 

When Monsignor Donovan asked me to de- 
liver the commencement address here at the 
College of Great Falls, I felt both honored 
and flattered. When the Monsignor also 





asked me to receive the honorary doctorate . 


degree, I was overwhelmed. It was with a 
deep sense of gratitude and humility that I 


aaa wish aa tee oe way, some special 
nor, some degree—some superior 
mortar board, so to hat I might in 
return bestow upon , not be- 
cause he needs it more than I but because 
he deserves it more. ‘ 

This year, as you may know, is his silver 
anniversary in the priesthood. Twenty-five 
years of devotion to religion and years of 
service in the education of the youth of all 
faiths are ample testimony to his superior 
I regret, Monsignor, that I cannot give you 
& higher degree or a mortar-board. I 
can however, express on of all here, 
the deepest admiration and affection for you 
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for your great contribution to this commu- 
nity. I can also express the hope that your 
next 25 years will be spent among us so that 
your magnificent work may go on. 

This year is also the silver jubilee of the 
College of Great Falls. The 25 years of its 
existence have been of astonishing 
growth, for the school, for the city, for the 
State and the Nation. The progress of the 
College of Great Falls is all the more re- 
markable since the school was founded at a 
time when the Nation was in the lowest 
depths of the great depression. For you 
graduates the great depression may be just 
a title in history. For your parents, however, 
it is far more than that. They will remem- 
ber it as a time when colleges, like banks 
and businesses were busy only at closing their 
doors. It took courage and faith to estab- 
lish a school in that climate. The vindica- 
tion of the courage and faith of the founders 
of the College of Great Falls is to be seen in 
this graduating class of 1957. 

Since all numbers seem to lead to 25 today, 
I should also note that a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago with the coming to power of 
Adolf Hitler in Germany, preparations be- 
gan in earnest for World War II. We did 
not know it then but less than a decade later 
the entire world was to be engulfed in a 
struggle which brought civilization very close 
to the edge of doom. 

The world has now recovered from the 
material damage of that war. The physical 
scars have healed even though the personal 
losses are still felt by those who suffered 
them. War has become an unpleasant 
subject for discussion. Many would prefer 
not to talk about it, Just as people preferred 
not to talk about it in 1932. 

Yet the shadow of war still hangs above 
the earth. The shadow today, moreover, is 
darker than that which preceded World War 
II. It is a darker shadow than any in the 
history of mankind. It is the shadow of a 
war which threatens not only the Soviet 
Union and this country but all countries. 
It is the shadow of a war which threatens 
not solely civilization but the human race 
itself; not merely this generation but all 
generations to come. 

I shall not dwell at length, today, on the 
terrors of this war of the future. You have 
read of them. You have heard of them. 
Sufficient to say that each year its potential 
destructiveness grows larger as atomic 
weapons are brought to an ever higher state 
of perfection. We have already reached the 
point where it is necessary to clear an area 
three times the size of the State of Montana 
in order to test a hydrogen bomb. Think of 
it for a moment. Over 400,000 square miles 
of the Pacific Ocean must be emptied of un- 
protected shipping before a single explosion 
can be set off safely. Even then, there must 
also be a prayer that the winds hold and that 
there has not been a miscalculation. If we 
have already reached this state merely in 
testing nuclear explosives, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what would happen if such 
explosives were released in actual warfare. 

The United States, Sovied Russia, and 
Britain already have these weapons. It will 
not be long before other nations add them 
to their arsenals. 

And we are only at the beginning. Guided 
missiles are commencing to replace piloted 
planes for delivering nuclear explosives in 
warfare. These missiles now travel several 
hundred miles with uncanny accuracy. Both 
Russia and the United States are already ex- 
perimenting with new models that will speed 
to targets 1,500 miles away in a matter of 
minutes. It is only a question of a few years 
until these devices will have been developed 
to the point where they will carry nuclear 
explosives between the continents and reach 
speeds of 15,000 miles or more per hour in 
their flight. 

This is not science fiction but scientific 
fact. These are the realities of the world in 
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which we live in this second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is no wonder that the conscience of hu- 
manity has begun to speak out. We have 
heard it in the words of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. We have heard it from the depths 
of Africa in the words of that great mis- 
sionary, Albert Schweitzer. We have heard 
it from other religious leaders throughout 
the world. 

The words of each may differ but the 
message in every case is the same. The warn- 
ing is clear: Mankind is walking blindly on 
the brink of an overwhelming catastrophe. 
There is little margin for error. There is 
little margin of time. 

I said that I would not dwell at length 
today on the dangers inherent tn war and I 
shall not. What is essential is that we rec- 
ognize these dangers as very real. What is 
essential is that we do not close our minds 
to them as being beyond our comprehen- 
sion. What is essential is that we seek to 
understand the problems that these weapons 
pose for the Nation and do what we can to 
deal with them. 

That brings me to the question I wish to 
discuss with you in detail today. What is 
the alternative to accepting the inevitability 
of a nuclear war? The alternative, it seems 
to me, the only alternative is to work actively 
for peace. 

There is no more important problem fac- 
ing our State or the Nation. It is a problem 
which has a special significance for you 
young men and women who are graduating 
in the year 1957. You will be face to face 
with this problem through your maturing 
years. You will work out your dreams, your 
careers, your lives, under its overpowering 
influence. 

As your Senator, I have given a great 
deal of thought and time to this question. 
If he is to serve the citizens of his State, a 
Senator must be concerned with a Hungry 
Horse or a Tiber Dam, He must be concerned 
with the price of wheat or cattle. He must 
be concerned with the cost of government 
as it is expressed in the budget and taxes. 
He must be concerned with the improvement 
of transportation and communications and 
the countless other problems of the citizens 
of the State. 

As he considers these domestic matters, 
however, he is in much the same situation 
that you young people find yourselves in 
thinking of your futures. He must consider 
them in the light of the immense problems 
of war and peace which face the Nation. 

The cost of past wars and preparations 
for defense in the event of another runs to 
over 80 percent of the $71.8 billion budget 
presented to Congress by the administration 
a few months ago. You have heard much, I 
am sure, of the so-called battle of the budget. 


“Actually, it is more a skirmish than a 


battle. Congress has done what it can to 
reduce spending, to increase efficiency. The 
major costs of government, however, have to 
do as I noted, with defense costs, with what 
might be called war costs. So long as serious 
threats exist tq the security of the Nation 
these are the most difficult costs to reduce. 

The questions of war and peace, therefore, 
are not remote from the interests of the 
people of this State, or any State. They are 
at the core of our interests. And because 
they are, as a Senator, I have been deeply 
concerned with them. I have traveled 
widely in the world these past few years in 
an effort to grasp their implications as fully 
as possible. I have tried to understand what 
roads lead to peace, what roads to war. 

The way the nation acts for peace is pri- 
marily through foreign policy, just as we 
work to defend ourselves in war through 
defense policies. A foreign policy is not a 
mystical formula no one can understand ex- 
cept the President and the Secretary of State, 
and of which ordinary citizens need stand i. 
awe. In this Nation, it is your foreign policy 
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and the more you know about it, the better 
policy it is likely to be. You will gain if 
/ this country has an effective foreign policy. 
You will suffer incalculably if it-is an in- 
adequate policy. 

Foreign policy is the course of action we 
follow as a Nation in the world. It is what 
we do or fail to do in our relations with 
others to safeguard our national interests. 
Fifty years ago or even 25, these interests 
did not appear to be of great consequence. 
Yet 3 times in the lives of many here today, 
they were sufficient to plunge the Nation into 
the deep sorrow and the tremendous losses of 
great* military conflicts. 

In the light of these experiences can we 
believe any longer that the Nation’s interna- 
tional interests are of little consequence? In 
the light of these experiences, is it reason- 
able to assume that if a major conflict breaks 
out in the world wé can avoid it? If we were 
unable to do so when other nations were 
more remote from us, when the oceans pro- 
vided a defense of insulation, are we likely to 
do so: now? Are we likely to do so when 
technological advances continue to bring 
nations into ever-closer contact with one an- 
other? Are we likely to do so when not only 
the oceans but even the polar regione have 
ceased to be a barrier to this contact? 

It seems to me that there is only one way 
in which we can hope to safeguard our over- 
riding national interest in avoiding an in- 
volvement in war. That is by reducing the 
liklihood of an outbreak of war. It is by 
building a positive foreign policy for peace. 

A policy of peace is one which first of all, 
recognizes and is based solidly c.1 the reali- 
ties that exist in the world. It is one which 
is adjusted not to conditions as we would like 
them to be but to conditions as they are. 
Most important, it is a policy which isolates 
the principal dangers of war in the world and 
acts, insofar as it is within our capacity to 
act, to curb or remove those dangers. 

Before I deal with the dangers to peace and 
the actions that are necessary to cope with 


them, let me say this about the nature of 
foreign policy. No matter how effective it 
may be, peace depends on what others do as 
well as on what we do. The most that we can 
expect is that those responsible for our for- 


eign policy assess accurately the situation 
that exists in the world, that they face this 
situation honestly and then set a courageous 
course of action for dealing wih it. They 
can do no more. We can ask for no more, 

I have spoken, as you may know, many 
times in recent years on matters of foreign 
policy, in the Senate, at home in Montana, 
and elsewhere. As a result, some have come 
to regard me as a critic of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that my purpose has not been criticism 
for the sake of criticism. My purpose has 


been to impress upon those responsible the, 


commonsense principles of policy I have 
just mentioned: Assess the international sit- 
uation accurately; face it honestly; deal with 
it courageously. 

In these terms, a foreign policy for peace 
requires that first of all we isolate the 
dangers to peace in the present international 
situation. When we consider these dangers, 
most of us think automatically of Soviet 
Russia. There are sound reasons for this 
chain of thought although I should like to 
emphasize that the problem of maintaining 
peace involves much more than the actions 
of any single country or any single ideology. 
The problem has been with the world long 
before “communism” was even a word in the 
language and it may well be with us even 
after communism is remembered only in 
history. 

At this moment, nevertheless, a major 
threat to peace does arise from the Soviet 
Union. That is because Russia is a militant 
totalitarianism and a powerful totalitarian- 
ism. It is the second industrial power of 
the world and possesses enormous military 
strength. Moscow is the summit of a world- 
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wide system of power which extends over 
most of Eastern Europe and deep into the 
heart of Asia. The Russians have allies in 
the Middle East and support wherever Com- 
munist Parties operate in the world. 

Soviet Russia is cut from the same cloth 
that has characterized all tyrannies. The 
threat it poses to peace lies basically in the 
unpredictability of the rulers of the Com- 
munist system. They are ruthless men and 
if they are like Stalin, they are men obsessed 
with a fear and hatred of freedom. They are 
men who cannot rest content while people 

nations who do not agree with them con- 
tinue to exist in independence. 

The danger to peace arises from that fact 
that these men—these men without fixed 
responsibility to their peoples—control vast 
forces of destruction. They can unleash 
these forces in a moment of fear, in-a mo- 
ment of miscalculation, in a moment of 
whim. P 

Strangely enough the hope that peace 
shall not give way suddenly in these circum- 
stances lies in the fact that these Soviet 
rulers are not only ruthless men, they are 
also intelligent men. They are fully aware 
of the dangers to themselves as well as to 
others in modern warfare. They know some- 
thing of the power of nuclear weapons since 
they themselves have them and they are 
fully aware that these weapons are held by 
the United States and other free nations. 
They know that if they launch a military 
aggression it will be met by retaliation. 
Since such is the case, if they act as intelli- 
gent men, they will not invite their own 
destruction by precipitating a war. 

That is not much of a hope for peace. It 
is a delicate fulcrum on which to balance the 
fate of civilization. For the moment, how- 
ever, there is no other. That is one of the 
realities of the situation which confronts the 
Nation, and we have no choice but to live 
with it. 

There is still another hope, however, a hope 
for a more durable peace. To realize it, will 
require endless patience and the deepest 
wisdom and restraint on our part. This 
other hope, this long-range hope lies in the 
fact that the Soviet totalitarianism is no 
more impervious to change than any other 
system and changes within the Communist 
realm could lead in the direction of greater 
stability, greater responsibility, and a more 
secure peace. 

Pressures for change already exist through- 
out the vast stretch of the Soviet system, 
from Eastern Europe to the Pacific. . There 
are people living within the Communist 
countries who resent oppression and who 
resist it. We have seen their influence in 
developments in Yugoslavia, in Hungary, and 
in Poland. In time, that influence is likely 
to reveal itself elsewhere in the Soviet sys- 
tem, even within Soviet Russia itself. 

What, then, does the situation within the 
Soviet system add up to in terms of a foreign 
policy for peace? What attitudes and actions 
on our part does it suggest? It suggests, first 
of all, that we cannot underestimate the 
continued danger of aggression from the 
Soviet system. It also suggests, however, 
that if we can do anything to lessen the 
threat which a potential war with the 
scientific weapons of today represents to all 
mankind, we ought to be prepared to do it. 
We should be prepared to negotiate at any 
time and at any place and on any matter 
which relates to the control of this warfare 
of the future. These negotiations must be 
pursued not with blind optimism but with 
all the soberness we can command, with 
full awareness that there is no room for false 
steps or empty promises. | 

I am confident that we can trust the 
President of the United States to negotiate 
in that fashion. It amazes me when people 
say that the President, our representatives, 
or other Americans cannot talk with the 
Russians without being contaminated or 
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without getting the worst of the baroa;, 
If we ever reach the point where we ;,., 
negotiations on any matter because we },.. 
lMeve we are less capable, less competen; .. 
more subject to contamination than oth--. 
or because we regard ourselves less able ;, 
distinguish between what is good or bad {; 
this Nation then we shall indeed },. 
reached a sorry state. 

To afford immediate protection again 
war, then, we need a combination of m));. 
tary strength and a willingness to negotiate 
to reduce the risks of war. For the lonp. 
range hope of peace we need to be constantly 
alert to developments inside the Sovyig 
system. We need to be flexible in oy; 
policies for dealing with these development; 
- Whenever changes within that systen, 
promise to lead to greater freedom anq tp 
peace we ought to do what it is prudent to 
do to encourage these changes. One thing 
we ought not to do is to stimulate uprisings 
in any country by incendiary words or prom. 
ises of liberation and then provide only 
tears and sympathy to the martyrs to liberty 
when these uprisings are crushed by bruta| 
power. 

Freedom will come to the countries now 
suppressed by Soviet Russia and even to the 
people within Soviet Russia. It will come, 
however, primarily on the initiative of the 
peoples of these lands. Our words and 
actions in this connection can be harmf\) 
as well as helpful unless they are governed 
by great wisdom, understanding, and 
restraint. 

If I may turn now from the problems 
posed for foreign policy by the Soviet sys. 
tem, I should like to consider with you an- 
other threat to peace. The threat which 
arises from within the circle of the free na- 
tions themselves. Twice in this century the 
world has been plunged into wholesale con- 

~—flicts. The origins of World War I and 
World War II had little to do with Soviet 
totalitarianism. They were wars which be- 
gan primarily in Westerr®Europe. They were 
wars which resulted from the disunity and 
rivalries of the very nations which are 
closest to us in culture, in traditions, and in 
outiook. They were wars, in short, which 
struck at the heart of the free civilizations 
of the Western World. 

World War I dealt a severe blow to the 
ideals and achievements of Europe. World 
‘War II almost brought an end to liberty in 
Western Europe. It took an enormous effort 
on the part of the’people of that region, great 
human and financial sacrifices on the part of 
the people of the United States, to restore 
that region, to give it one more chance to 
live again in freedom. 

I believe it is the last chance. The coun- 
tries of Western Europe now have little 
choice. Either they move toward greater 
unity or they will once again split apart into 
the rivalries which characterized them before 
World WarII) They will lay themselves open 
to a new suicidal conflict and to a long night 
of totalitarian domination. 

In recent years, I have had occasion to talk 
at length with many of the political leaders 
of Western Europe. Most of them recognize 
that the hope for the continued freedom of 
their countries lies in unity. They have 
done much to overcome the fears and sus- 
picions of centuries, such as those which 
have characterized German-French relations, 
and they have moved their countries a long 
way toward integration. Much remains to 
be done, however, if the unity of Western 
Europe is to become a living reality. There 
is a need to rejoin the two halves of a divided 
Germany in peace and there is a need for 
a@ continued advance in binding together all 
of Western Europe in common efforts for de- 
fense and for economic and scientific 


progress. 

During the past decade this country hss 
done a great deal to contribute to the sta- 
bility of Western Europe and to encourage 


have 
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1957 
its integration. Public funds, funds to 
which all of us contribute in,.taxes, were used 
to bring about economic recovery in the 
Furopean Countries under the Marshall plan. 
They have been used through the North At- 
jantic Treaty Organization to promote a com- 
mon defense against totalitarian aggression. 

We have made this contribution because 
it has been in our national interest to make 
it, We have made it because, as I suggested 
earlier, the advances of techniology and sci- 
ence have linked our peace with the preserva- 
tion of peace elsewhere. We have made it 
pecause there is no real defense against a 
major nuclear war except the defense of a 
strongly maintained peace. ; 

1 should like to turn now to a third major 
danger of war. It is a danger which arises 
from the vast political transition which is 
taking place in Asia and Africa. On those 
continents, one-third of mankind is on the 
move. These peoples have moved or are 
moving from colonial systems into a status 
of independent national life. They are im- 
pelled by the same urge to freedom and to 
better conditions of life that has inspired 
many others since the American Revolution 
in the 18th century. 

This country can ony sympathize with the 
motives which underlie this urge to change 
in the Afro-Asian world. To do otherwise 
would be to deny our noblest political beliefs 
and traditions, 

When that has been said, however, we must 
also recognize that the vastness and the 
rapidity of the transition, creates major 
problems for the maintenance of peace. As 
we have seen in the recent Suez and Middle 
Eastern cirsis, this transition can involve 
bloodshed and it can bring the nations of 
the world close to major war. It can, as we 
have seen in the case of China, create aggres- 
sion. Unless the transition to political inde- 
dence is coupled with economic progress and 
the growth of responsible governments it 
can lead disillusionment with freedom 
and to the rise of new totalitarianisms. 

A foreign policy for peace must be acutely 
aware of these possibilities in the colonial 
transition. It must act to encourage the 
strengthening of the forces of freedom in the 
newly independent countries and _ their 
peaceful economic progress. It must not, 
however, produce an unending dependence 
on this country or an irresponsibility or an 
arrogance in the leadership of these new 
nations. 

The point 4 program of technical coopera- 
tion has done much to help the peoples of 
the newly independent nations in an appro» 
priate fashion. It has assisted them in ac- 
quiring the skills necessary to promote pub- 
lic health, education and other basic and 
essential services of modern life. I have seen 
this people-to-people undertaking in opera- 
tion in many countries. The men and 
women who are engaged in point 4 work, the 
teachers, the public health specialists, the 
county agents, are performing an outstand- 
ing service to humanity and, in the process, 
are doing a great deal to promote an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the finest 
qualities of our national life. However, I 
have also seen other types of foreign aid, 
often excessive and ill-advised military and 
economic aid that has been wasteful and 
harmful. It was for that reason that last 
year I suggested a full investigation of 
foreign aid by the Senate. That investigation 
has now been completed and I believe we 
have the facts which will enable us to sepa- 
rate the from the superfiuous, the 
futery om eke Chaff, in foreign ald in the 

If I may summarize, then, a foreign policy 
for peace has to deal with three principal 

dangers of war: the threat of aggression 
from the Soviet totalitarian system, the ten- 
dency toward disunity in Western. Europe 
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There are ways, as I have tried to indicate, 
in which we may cope with these dangers. 
We can stand firm with others against the 
threat of aggression from Soviet sources 
while we bend every effort to reduce by nego- 
tiation the perils which modern warfare and 
weapons pose for all humanity. We can do 
what we are able to do, to encourage the 
greater unity of the free nations of Europe 
and the Western world. We can ,help to 
guide the progress of the newly-independent 
nations into channels of freedom, responsi- 
bility and economic progress. 

We have no choice but to face the fact 
that all of these efforts require money. Let 
us, however, bear this in mind. It costs 
about $200 million a year to run the Depart- 
ment of State, the agency charged with pri- 
mary responsibility for peace. It costs over 
$40 billion a year to run the Department of 
Defense, the agency charged with primary 
responsibility for defending the Nation in 
war. Further, most of the foreign aid we 
now provide supplements these expenditures 
for defense. If there is to be a major reduc- 
tion in the price of government, in taxes, 
therefore it will be brought about only by an 
effective foreign policy that reduces the 
danger of war and the cost of defense against 
war. 

Let me make this one final point clear. 
Money is not a guarantor of the success of a 
foreign policy for peace. Peace cannot be 
bought. Money is not, a substitute for an 
intelligent understanding of the interna- 
tional problems we face. It is not a substi- 
tute for wise leadership in dealing with these 
problems. Least of all is it a substitute for 
an essential human compassion and for an 
essential human courage. Least of all, is it 
a substitute for the faith and the determi- 
nation that what must be done can be done 
to keep a decent peace in the world so that 
this Nation may live and prosper in peace, 


Your HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, commencement exercises, Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, June 1, 1957) 

It is customary on occasions such as this 
for the speaker to begin his remarks with 
some comments, lighthearted and other- 
wise. He might truthfully refer, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that his wife had been 
on this campus as a young student several 
years ago. He might point out that they 
were, perhaps, the happiest years of her life 
and that the Christian, education she re- 
ceived here has been the mainstay of our 
lives. Or he might comment on his own 
days in college. 

Usually by the time such comments have 
been exhausted, the commencement address 
is far enough along so that the more restless 
graduates—or their parents—are looking for 
the nearest exit. Thereafter, those portions 
of the address which the speaker is likely 
to think are the most important may not 
receive much attention. 

I propose to reverse that procedure today 
and plunge immediately into my subject. I 
may make some assertions without proof of 
their validity. But bear with me for 20 
minutes and I will try to tie these remarks 
into a bundle you may carry with you for 
the next few years. There may even be 
some time left to tell you what a fine-looking 
group of graduates you are. : 

There are two periods in the life of man 
(and I use the word “man” in its generic 
sense) when he is likely to contemplate his 
place in history. 

First, he is expected to think of his po- 
tential contribution to history when he 
graduates from college. 

Secondly, he is likely to think of his con- 
tribution to history when he begins to 
think of death. 

Most of the rest of the time, however, man 
is so occupied with living—he is so close to 
the stirring event of life itself—that he is 
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men. 
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usually not able to assess his impact on his- 
tory. 

I was once a schoolteacher. During those 
years, I discovered that the time to teach 
a student something was when he was paying 
attention. I believe you are attentive to- 
day because this is one of the moments in 
your personal life history when you are 
ready to learn and to plan. 

There is one simple thought that I want to 
leave with you. It is this: 

Every man and women has an opportunity 
to leave his or her mark on the history of 
the human race. 

If we could somehow visualize the history 
of mankind as a total, it might look some- 
thing like a pyramid—perhaps a pyamid of 
people, or of ideas, piled one on the other. 

The essential of any pyramid which can 
be built to its apex is that it rests on a 
sound foundation. 

The foundation for this pyramid of life is 
that it rests on man’s belief in God. It is by 
that belief that man knows his contributions 
will not be lost for any divine reason. He 
knows the foundation will not fail. If man's 
contribution is to be lost, it will be be- 
cause of man’s failure, not God’s failure. 

A second essential of a pyramid is that 
each stone rests firmly on another. Lives 
and ideas must be fitted together so that each 
succeeding level of construction rests firmly 
on the foundation beneath it. 

Your place in this pyramid is yet. to be 
determined. Determine it well for I assure 
you that one day you will be called upon to 
tell what you have contributed to mankind. 
When you are ready to pass from this life, 
you must ask yourself: What have I con- 
tributed? 

You have heard the story of the rich and 
favored king who asked a wise Athenian 
whether he considered the king lucky. The 
answer was quick: How can I tell? You 
aren’t dead yet.” 

And this, I suppose, a characteristic of the 
contributions we make. Their total. impact 
may not be known until we have passed on. 

I have been told that one point impressed 
on men when they are learning to fly is that 
they owe their lives to the men who went 
before them. The pilot who first flew into 
a cloud and crashed because he could not 
maintain his equilibrium must not have felt 
that he was making a contribution to life. 
But lives sacrificed in all lines of endeavor 
have contributed to man’s knowledge and 
growth and have helped to build the pyra- 
mid toward its apex. 

All that man is able to do today he owes 
to what others have done before him. What 
man will be able to do tomorrow, he will owe 
to those of us who live today. 

But what can you do? You are but one of 
billions of people on this earth. 

One thing is clear. You can do worse than 
nothing. You can live a life that destroys 
rather than builds. You have the potential 
of becoming a burden on your community. 
You can force others to take care of you in 
the county jail or elsewhere. You can be a 
source of destructive acts in your commu- 
nity and not contribute to the growth of 
mankind. In short, you can act in such a 
way as to sap the resources of your commu- 
nity and require others to devote extra en- 
ergy to your protection, rather than to be 
able to devote themselves to the growth of 
man. 

But at the opposite end of the scale from 
doing nothing or worse than nothing, it is 
also clear to me that you have the potential— 
as an individual—of contributing to the 
advance of mankind. 

One of our great contemporary authors has 
written: “Nothing was ever created by two 
There are no good collaborations, 
whether in music, in art, in poetry, in math- 
ematics, in philosophy. Once the miracle of 
creation has taken place, the group can 
build and extend it, bu); the group never in- 
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vents anything. The preciousness lies in the 
lonely mind of man.” 

The preciousness of our religion and our 
Government lies in their ability to preserve 
and to promote the capability of every indi- 
vidual to make his unique contribution to 
the progress of mankind. 

None of us can know the contribution he 
may make toward man’s progress. Some may 
develop new ideas; others will improve our 
physical surroundings; some will influence 
the lives of their companions; others will 
pass their heritage on to children capable of 
greater contributions than their parents. We 
each have the eapacity to leave the world a 
better place than it was before we arrived 
in it. 

Man as an individual has laboriously strug- 
gled upward. He understands things today 
he did not understand last year or the year 
before. He moves ahéad step by step. He 
can continue this progress when his spirit 
and mind can operate in freedom. His 
growth will be stunted if his freedom is im- 
paired. 

It is for this reason that it is so important 
that we as individuals and as a sovereign 
entity shape our destiny toward protecting 
and promoting the freedom of this Nation. 

You young women gathered here today to 
take an important step in life are the off- 
spring of a free people. You are here to 
carry on the heritage that has been built. 
You are each fitting yourselves to make 
your unique contributions to the progress of 
mankind. 

I have now completed what are the more 
serious portions of my remarks. ‘The time 
has come to stop talking philosophy and to 
talk practicalities. You have jobs ahead of 
you. You have a community and a world 
in which you must live. 

What is this world you face? Is it likely 
to be a peaceful world? 

Last year I delivered an address to the 
graduating students of Montana State Uni- 
versity. I told them that for the first time 
in my experience I could state my belief that 
a world war in their lifetime might be 
avoided. I said that I believed this was possi- 
ble because of things done by men and 
women from many nations. 

I reminded them of the discovery of atomic 
power—a discovery which was a threat, and 
still is—but which may also be a benefit in 
disguise because any nation which might 
start a war may now reasonably expect to 
bring about its own destruction. Nations.of 
the world have realized in the past 2 years 
that another war might destroy all life. We 
live at peace as the result of what Sir Win- 
ston Churchill has described as the mutual 
terror resulting from the threat of atomic 
destruction. 

Two years ago, at the summit conference, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
crystallized an unspoken and unwritten un- 
derstanding. The understanding was that 
neither country on pain of self-destruction 
could start a major war or permit a situa- 
tion between other powers to deteriorate to 
the point where a major war might threaten. 

Today if we get into a world war, it is 
not likely to be because the great powers 
want war, but because they will have slipped 
into war inadvertently. 

Recall, for a moment, the most serious 
situation of last fall, the situations in the 
Middle East. Israeli troops had moved on 
Suez. France and Great Britain brought 
force to bear in the same area. The situation 
was fraught with danger that a small war 
might become a big war. sy 


I cannot go into the details of those his- 
toric months. But I call your attention to 





the fact that the world stood virtually united - 


in demanding that the use of force cease. 
The United States and the Soviet Union, with 
no understanding between them, found 
themselves on the same side. Together, un- 


willingly together, they worked throygh the 
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United Nations to snuff out the fire of mili- 
tary action in the tinder box of the Middle 
East. 

I do not attribute the stopping of hos- 
tilities in the Middle Eastern crisis to any 
great diplomatic finesse on the part of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, or any other 
nation. I attribute it to the overriding, but 
unspoken, threat posed by the existence of 
weapons of mutual terror. These weapons 
might inadvertently have been unleashed 
had the use of force in the Middle East con- 
tinued unrestrained. 

It has been 2 years since the President met 
at Geneva with the chiefs of state of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. 
It may well be that the time is approaching 
for another such meeting. 

Much has happened in these 2 years which 
might shape the thinking of such a meet- 
ing. Britain has a new Prime Minister. 
President Eisenhower has been reelected by 
the gredtest majority of any President. The 
leaders in the Soviet Union have faced the 
crisis of rebellion in the satellite nations. 
‘The Middle East crisis has warned us all that 
war lurks around the corner for nations not 
ever mindful of the terrible consequences 
that might flow from relatively isolated mili- 
tary action. 

It seems to me that the people of the earth 
have the right to expect that the chiefs of 
state of these great powers should gather 
at least once every 2 years to discuss the 
issue of war or peace. 

I believe that another summit conference 
will soon be due, and I suggest a new tech- 


nique for such a conference. Past confer-_ 


ences of this kind have been followed by dis- 
iliusionment and disappointment, I believe 
partly because they tried to do too much. 

Would it not be advisable then in devising 
an agenda for such a conference to limit it 
to one important problem? Could the na- 
tions not agree, for example, to consider only 
one question on which agreement might be 

ted? 

One of the difficulties in past conferences 
of this type has been that the agenda has 
been as wide open as the problems that face 
the great powers. Such an agenda tends to 
concentrate discussions on all the problem 
‘areas on which we di 5 

Why could not the chiefs of state take up 
just one problem—a big one I must admit— 
but one upon which there is some chance of 

ent? 

I have felt for some time now that real 
progress might be made toward agreement 
for the suspension of testing of hydrogen 
bombs of great size. 

This should not be a suspension of tests 
on our part only. I propose instead that we 
endeavor to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom on suspend- 
ing tests of bombs over a certain strength 
level. 

An agreement of this kind would be self- 
enforcing. We know from reading the daily 
press that our detection devices as well as 
those of many other countries can infallibly 
detect hydrogen test explosions when they 
exceed a_certain size, -It follows therefore 
that if any party to an agreement not to test 
the b bombs were to violate that agree- 


ment, the violation would instantly be known 


to the entire world. 

I grant that such an agreement would not 
be without its dangers. But I believe that 
the time has come when the dangers of 
further uncontrolled big tests outweigh the 
dangers of agreement to suspend such tests. 
Surely this is an important enough issue for 
the heads of state to explore together ways 
of agreeing to limit or stop altogether the 
testing of hydrogen bombs so large that 
their fallout of radioactive material poses a 
threat to mankind, _ 

It is a strange thing that the United States 
which has been. the leading nation in the 
development of military uses of the atom has 
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somehow failed to occupy a leadership» <; 
tion in the development of the peace) ),... 
of the atom. It is a strange thing that +), 
Nation has somehow failed to convince; much 
of the world that we are in the forefront jp 
seeking to control the devastating effect; 
the atom and to put it to peaceful uses 
The time has now come for a vigorous ang 
vital effort, led by the President of the Unite, 


‘States, to begin to roll back the dancer; of 


atomic warfare. 

The President cannot exert this leader. 
ship by occasionally authorizing his press 
secretary, Mr. Jim Hagerty, no matter how 
competent, to respond to pronouncements py 
Bulganin or Khrushchey. Neither can yy; 
Dulles counter the propaganda moves of the 
Soviet Union by authorizing his press sec. 
retary, Mr. Lincoln White, to answer yy 
Gromyko. The voices of our leaders mist 
be heard, not the voices of their press 
secretaries. 


Moreover, leadership can never be exerted _ 


by waiting for the other side to make a 
statement to which this Nation can they 
respond. 

An essential element of leadership on the 
part of a man or a nation is willingness to 
take the initiative, to move out aheag, 
Leadership requires imagination and bold- 
mess and coolly calculated assessment of 
alternatives in any course of action. 

Leadership is not based on big talk, big 
size, or big emotion. I am sure that you 
have had experience enough to know that 
some men are assumed to be leaders, just 
because they are big, strong, and have a 
powerful voice. But you also know that rea! 
leadership among men or nations is not 
based on appearance, but rather is based on 
performance. Acts speak louder than words, 
as the saying goes. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
few years for this Nation to rely on words 
instead of deeds. This situation is illustrat- 
ed by recent hearings which were held in 
the Senate on the annual appropriation for 
the United States Information Agency, one 
operating part of which is the Voice of Amer- 
ica. After sitting through some days of hear- 
ings when witnesses testified to the need 
for additional funds to carry the story of 
America abroad, I had the impression that 
much of this Agency operates under the 
philosophy that if we can just manage to 
shout louder than anyone else that we are 
good and they are bad, we will establish 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world and communism will be defeated. 

Leadership depends not only upon what 
we say, buf upon what we do. Reverting to 
my opening remarks, the pyramid of your 
life—the pyramid of your Nation—cannot 
rest on words alone. It must rest on solid 
ideas and acts. 3 

One of the reasons I have commented on 
what has ed to me to be a deterioration 
in our leadership in the world in the past 
few years is the fact that our future as 4 
Nation is molded by the present anc past, 
just as your futures as citizens are molded 
by the present and the past. Your world 
the past 4 years has been Clarke College in 
t of the American Midwest. You 
the impressions of these years, of 
voted teachers, of this campus, 0 
fellow students throughout your life. 

same is true of our Nation. It’s future 
molded by the acts of today. Ou 
are establishing the United 

as a great leader, or as a great failure. 
Tise and fall. The past is studded 
relics of empires which were unable 
themselves to the new. It is studded 
of nations that lived in the 
past victories and were never able 0 
to deal with the problems of the 


wi 
at our Nation today and know 
willing to face the issues? Ar 
look a fact in the face and recog- 
afact? Or do we look at facts and 
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call them fancies because we aren't willing 
to face them? Do we see the Russians as 
they are, OF as we would like to think them 
tobe? Do we recognize the threat of hydro- 
gen weapons, or do we hide from it? Do you 
read the comic section of your newspaper be- 
cause you are unwilling to face the hard 
jssues of the editorial page? Do you say, 
“Let those in Washington worry about that 
one—they’re the experts”? 

In asking these questions, I have inten- 
tionally mixed together those we should ask 
as a Nation with those we should ask as 
individuals, because what we are, as a group 
of individuals, we are as a Nation. If we 
as individuals adopt an attitude of “let 

do it,” if we as individuals are un- 
willing to face facts, be honest, and do the 
best we can with what we've got, then we 
as a Nation cannot expect to exercise the 
jeadership essential to the creation and 
maintenance of a world in which freedom 
shall not perish. ; 

That brings me to the final thought I wish 
to leave with you tonight. As you graduates, 
not only here in Clarke College but through- 
out the world, work out your futures in ac- 
cordance with your personal desires and the 
setting in which you find yourselves, there 
is one problem which all of you must face. 
That is the problem of maintaining peace in 
the 20th-century world. That is a problem 
for which no single country can find the 
solution. There are no simple, no cheap, no 
quick, no easy answers to this problem, yet 
all of us must do what we can to contribute 
to a solution. We cannot pass it off as 
futile and sit down to wait for our fate. If 
we can conquer this problem, a world—a 
universe—of undreamed-of possibilities will 
open before us. Your creative contributions, 
your abilities and capabilities, together with 
all those who have gone before, will provide 
the key. if we fail, then all mankind in this 
nuclear age stands on the brink of un- 
speakable disaster. We cannot fail. We 
must not fail. 





Floods and Tornadoes in the Southwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared concerning dam- 
age caused by floods and tornadoes in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and other 
parts of the Southwest. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed following my statement, the text 
of a letter, dated May 31, 1957, I have 
received from Welcome W. Wilson, re- 
gional administrator of civil defense, 
containing a summary of the damage as 
of May 22, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Loss in Floods Is $32 
Million,” written by Allan Cromley, and 
published in the Oklahoma City Times of 
June 1, 1957, and an article entitled 
“Congressmen See Bulging State Dams, 
Flood Havoc,” written by Joseph E. 
Howell, and published in the Tulsa Trib- 
une of May 31, 1957. These articles 
give estimates of the flood damage and 
describe the devastation which 
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has been created by the unprecedented 
floods, the worst’in Oklahoma history. 

Mr. Howell's article details the devas- 
tation which was revealed on the trips 
made by Members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, as they surveyed 
the flood damage from the air on a recent 
trip to Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FLoops IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. President, on Friday, our distinguished 
majority leader. told the Senate something 
of the tragedy that has hit the South- 
west in the form of floods and tornadoes. 
He related some of the experiences of the 
House Public Works Subcommittee as its 
members visited Texas. 

Today’s and Sunday's newpapers brought 
news of new furies lashing at Oklahoma and 
Texas, with new warnings of additional 
flooding on our already swollen rivers. The 
Oklahoma City Times carried a dispatch by 
Allien Cromley describing the testimony of 
Army engineers at a hearing, in Tulsa, Okla., 
that dams and levees already built had re- 
duced the flood’s damage in Oklahoma and 
adjoining strips of Texas, Kansas, and Ar- 
kansas nearly $12 million, but estimating 
the overall disaster cost thus far at $32 
million, 

Congressional inquiries to the Denton, 
Tex., regional office of the Federal Civilian 
Defense Administration, which has been co- 
ordinating State and Federal activities in 
this disaster, brought a reply a few minutes 
ago, which includes an estimate for the 
overall damage in Oklahoma alone at 340 
million, a larger figure. ‘hat is the figure 
given by Mr. Tom Brett, Oklahoma State 
civil defense director, who has included ag- 
ricultural damages over the States. He lists 
61 of our 77 counties with damages severe 
enough to make them eligible as disaster 
counties, and 28 cities, including the three 
biggest cities in the State, as disaster cities 
under Public Law 875, the 1950 Disaster Act. 

Five persons were killed, according to Red 
Cross preliminary estimates, although news 
stories have now listed 9 deaths, and 88& 
were injured, while families suffering loss 
were listed as 1,877 with nearly 2,000 homes 
or buildings damaged. Continued rainfall 
and flooding has made it impossible to sur- 
vey damage adequately, but between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties in my State have 
damaged roads. I have a map with 110 
crosses on it indicating damage to the State 
highway system. 

A newspaper report in the Tulsa Tribune 
of Friday describing a visit of the House 
subcommittee in Tulsa, with reports of the 
first part of its trip through Oklahoma, de- 
scribes the spectacular but tragedy-packed 
scenes observed by the congressional party 
more vividly than I can picture it. 

DENTON, Tex., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Mike MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: Thank you for 
your letter of May 22 with regard to the 
Oklahoma flood situation. 

Tom Brett, Oklahoma State civil defense 
director, has estimated the overall damage 
at $40 million. Included in this estimate 
are agricultural damages over most of the 
State, particularly along the main streams 
and their tributaries. 

Mr. Brett indicated the following coun- 
ties and cities have sustained damage that 
will be eligible under Public Law 875, com- 
monly known as the Disaster Act of 1950: 
Counties: Adair, Alfalfa, Atoka, Beckham, 
Blaine, Bryan, Caddo, Canadian, Carter, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Cleveland, Comanche, 
Craig, Creek, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Gar- 
field, Garvin, Grady, Grant, Greer, Har- 
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per, Haskell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johns- 
ton, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Leflore, Lin- 
coln, Logan,~McClain, McIntosh, Major, 
Marshall, Mayes, Murray, Muskogee, Noble, 
Nowata, Oklahoma, Okmulgee, Osage, Paw- 
nee, Payne, Pittsburg, Pontotoc, Potta- 
watomie, Pushmataha, Roger Mills, Rogers, 
Seminole, Sequoyah, Stephens, Tulsa, Wa- 
goner, Woods, Woodward. 

Cities: Alva, Bixby, Canton, Coyle, Dover, 
/2\k City, Enid, Fort Gibson, Guthrie, Has- 
kell, Hennessey, Jenks, Kingfisher, Lawton, 
Lexington, Lindsay, Moffett, Muskogee, No- 
wata, Oklahoma City, Owasso, Pauls Valley, 
Sayre, Shawnee, Stillwater, Tulsa, Wanette, 
and Waurika. 

Mr. Brett estimates that between 60 and 
75 percent of the counties have damaged 
roads. Some of the major highways are still 
blocked and damage to the Federal-aid 
road systems is estimated at between $4 mil- 
lion and $5 million. Approximately 110 lo- 
cations on Oklahoma highways have bridge 
and other flood damages affecting traffic. 
These are located on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, for the most part, however, and do not 
include any rural and county roads. A 
newspaper article and drawing showing the 
damaged facilities is enclosed. 

Preliminary reports of the American Red 
Cross indicate the following statistics up to 
May 22: 

(NoTteE.—Much more damage to persons 
and property, especially homes has oc- 
curred since.) 

Persons killed, 5; persons suffering minor 
injuries, 88; dwellings destroyed, 18; dwell- 
ings with major damage, 217; dwellings with 
minor damage, 1,355; other buildings de- 
stroyed, 12; other buildings with major dam- 
age, 50; other buildings with minor damage, 
178; the total number of families suffering 
loss, 1,877. 

Requests for surveys for specific damages 
have been made by Alva, Canton, Elk City, 
Lawton, and Stillwater, for damages to sewer- 
age disposal plants; Guthrie, damage to water 
mains; Stillwater, damage to school; Fort 
Gibson, damage to water plant; Sayre, dam- 
age to water lines. 

One Federal team composed of 2 engi- 
neers from the Corps of Engineers, 1 health 
and sanitation representative from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and a Federal Civil Defense Administration 
representative is now in the field and other 
teams are being formed and sent to the cities 
as rapidly as possible. 

At the present time, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to estimate the total amount of Fed- 
eral funds that will be needed for Oklahoma. 
As you undoubtedly know, civil-defense sur- 
vey teams go into each damaged area and 
make every precise inspection. In many in- 
stances, the surveys have not been possible 
yet because of continued rainfall and flood- 
ing. The most severe damages have appar- 
ently been to roads and bridges. Federal 
funds will be provided for the temporary 
repair of those not on the Federal-aid sys- 
tem. Some funds will also be necessary 
for the control of mosquitoes, flies, rodents, 
and for the purification of wells and other 
health measures. When we have been able 
to make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
total amount needed, we will be happy to 
advise you. 

Sincerely, 
WELCOME W. WILSON, 
Regional Administrator. 





[From the Oklahoma City Times of June 1, 
: 1957] 
State TALLres Ur: Loss In FPioops Is $32 
MILLION 
(By Allan Cromley) 


TULsA.—The United States Army Engi-' 
neers Saturday estimated flood daimage 
totals $32 million in 8 river basins of Okla-j 
homa. 
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Col. John D. Bristor told a visiting con- 
gressional flood inspection team and approx- 
imately 200 persons at a public hearing that 
the damage would have been $43,800,000 if 
existing flood control projects had not been 
in place. 

He said the total would have been $21,900,- 
000 if all authorized large flood control proj- 
ects had been completed. 

TEXOMA CRITICAL 

He said there is a critical problem at Lake 
‘Texoma, where too much ‘rain above the dam 
and too much water below the dam are com- 
bining to threaten further widespread dam- 
age. 

He said there was a 6-inch rain Friday 
night on the lake itself and that water is 
1.6 feet over the spillway. The levee was 
4 feet Friday when the congressional inves- 
tigators flew over the lake on a 1,600-mile 
aerial survey of flood damage in Texas, Okla- 
homa, eastern Arkansas, ani southern Kan- 
sas. 

Brig. Gen. L. E. Seeman, division engineer, 
Fort Worth, told the group Saturday morn- 
ing, “this flood season is still not over.” 
He urged the lawmakers jo approach the 
fiood control problem on a broad river basin 
basis. 

STORM TOLL SET 

A regional civil defense official estimated 
that floods and tornadoes have caused $40 
million damage in the State. Gaines F. 
West director of educational services, civil 
defense regional headquarters, Denton, Tex., 
said this is a very conservative figure. 

United States Army engineers at Fort 
Worth Thursday told the committee damage 
in Texas was almost $%70 million. This 
brings the official estimate of the region total 
to more than $100 million. 

Ironically, rain was pouring down outside 
the building here where the hearing was 
hele, and a number of would-be witnesses 
telephoned that they would be unable to 
attend because of the weather. 

MAYORS ON HAND 


Some 20 mayors of cities in the Oklahoma 
fiood region were prepared to detail devasta- 
tion in their areas. 

Bristor broke his official flood damage esti- 
mate into 8 river basins which either flow 
into, through, or out of Oklahoma. 

He listed the damage as follows: Red River, 
$6,250,000; Arkansas and minor tributaries 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, $15,700,000; Cimar- 
ron River, $5,900,000; Verdigris River, $1,420,- 
000; Grand River, $870,000; Illinois River, 
$75,000; Poteau River, $235,000; and Cana- 
dian River, $1,885,000. 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS MINOR 


Bristor estimated Red River flood damage 
would have been $9,300,000 without the pro- 
tection afforded by Lake Texoma and Altus 
Reservoir. 

He said the $1 million already advanced by 
the Federal Government to the State for 
storm disaster relief “seems a very minor 
sum.” 

He said civil defense officials probably will 
advise Governor Gary to request another 
milfiion. 

West estimated 11,500 persons in Oklahoma 
have been evacuated from flood areas, some 
of them more than once. 


ELEVEN LOSE LIVES 


He said 11 persons have lost their lives in 
floods, 4 in tornadoes, and 150 have been 
injured. He said 1,400 homes have been 
partially or completely destroyed by mother 
nature. 

He said a total of 152 bridges have been 
damaged by floods, and estimated a $5 mil- 
lion to $6 million loss on highways and for 
which the State receives Federal aid funds. 

West estimated agriculture losses from 
floods at about $20 million. 

Bristor said his flood damage estimates 
do not include losses in headwater areas. 
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Bristor said his estimates do not include 
secondary losses such as those sustained by 
merchants who suffered business reverses 
through decreased income of persons flooded. 

He said loss of income and manpower 
hours are not included. He explained that 
the estimates are based on figures gathered 
in previous floods, and an actual determina- 
tion of loss cannot be made until a year or 
two. 

Representative Ep EpMONDSON, Muskogee, 1 
of 3 visiting members of the House Public 
Works Committee, said, “Knowing acreage 
destroyed, and municipal damage, I have a 
feeling the estimate is very conservative and 
that damage exceeds $50 million in the’ 
State.” 


[From the Tulsa Tribune of May 31, 1957] 


Tuusa Heartinc SaTurDAY—CONGRESSMEN 
See Buicinc Strate Dams, FLroop Havoc 


(By Joseph E. Howell) 

Scenes which in theory at least will not 
be reenacted for 100 years, spread out today 
before @ .congressional subcommittee in- 
specting flood damage and flood control 

rk in the Southwest. 

The committee flew over giant Lake 
Texoma, which recently has filled for the 
first time since it was completed 13 years 


 eeThis is a sight we may never see again in 
our lifetime,” said Joe Brennan, engineer 
consultant for the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

He explained the Denison Dam was built 
to exactly hold a flood of the size which has 
filled it this month and that the studies 
which the engineers made in designing the 
dam based on the flood history of the Red 
and Washita Rivers, indicated this flood 
would occur but once in a century. 

Brennan said, however, the fact the flood 
had occurred this year is no guarantee it 
will not occur again next year or every year 
for 10 years. 

He said that when the experience this 
year goes into the record books and a new 
analysis made, it may develop that it will be 
considered an 80-year flood instead of a 100- 
year flood. 

The subcommittee Members flew 600 miles 
over flooded river valleys between Fort 
Smith and Tulsa this m , 

After leaving Forth Worth, where they saw 
streets filled from curb to curb when 2.22 
inches of rain fell Thursday night, the party 
flew north to Ardmore and then down the 
Washita arm of Lake Texoma to the Deni- 
son Dam. 

There, they saw about 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second going through the 2,000- 
foot uncontrolled spillway and more than 
30,000 cubic feet per second being discharged 
through the penstocks. 

Below the mouths of these giant tubes, 
the water roared out in a great mass of 
foam, filling the river below the dam bank 
to bank. 

Down the river for more than 200 miles, 


. the Congressmen flew before they again 


found the Red River in flood near Idabel and 
on down to Index and Fulton, Ark. 

Roy Penix, chief of technical liaison for 
the southwestern di of the Army engi- 
neers, said the water from 
Texoma will flow down the valley of the Red 
behind the flood which is spreading out to- 
day at Fulton. 

The congressional party saw the proposed 
sites of a series of dams in the Kiamichi 
Mountains, designed to hold back the 
mountain streams which have been causing 
the flooding on the lower Red River. 

The Millwood site where a controversial 
dam has been proposed on Little River just 
before it joins the Arkansas, came in par- 
ticularly for attention. Thousands of acres 
of timberland spread out below the Army 
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plane carrying the party, and the water 
standing on the ground around the ; 
was plainly visible from the air. 

From Millwood, the tour went up Little 
River and Mountain Fork across the 
\ tains and over Lake Wister. 

Wister, like Texoma, is full to the brin, 
and discharging water over an uncontrolle 
spillway, but the Poteau River be!oy 


trees 


> moun. 


ir 
sn 


low places in the Moffet Bottoms a; 
Smith where the Arkansas has been )\¢a;), 
7 miles wide, but the Arkansas itse); ap- 
peared to be back within banks today. 

The flight continued up the Arkansas 
River, past the Short Mountain Dam site to 
the point where the junction of the Sout) 
Canadian and the Arkansas was visible oy 
one side of the Army plane and the lake 
behind Tenkiller Ferry, at the highest |eye) 
in its history, was visible on the other side 

There was some water being discharged a; 
Tenkiller. 

A more spectacular sight was provided by 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir which had nearly 
all of its gates open and was creating some 
flooding in the Grand Valley. 

The Arkansas, Verdigris, and Grand Rivers 
were clearly defined as they met at a common 
junction northeast of Muskogee. 

Congressman Ep Epmonpson, of Oklahoma. 
and Jim Wricut, of. Texas, spent a busy 
morning checking the Red and Arkansas 
Rivers flood problems with the help of Brig. 
Gen. E. L. Seeman, the division engineer for 
the Army from Dallas. 

The third Congressman, Representative 
EMMETT Byrne, Republican, of Chicago, took 
a much less active interest in the south- 
western flood scene. 

Seeman said the trip “stresses again the 
extremes of nature and of the vast amount 
of water that flows unused out of Texas and 
Oklahoma.” 

He said it calls attention of taking advan- 
tage of the occasion when nature is boun- 
tiful. 

“You go from many years of drought toa 
flood very suddenly,” Seeman related 

“The reverse is not of drought. 
Drought creeps up on ." 

The general said the trip has given ° 


the 


Co: a@ real bird's-eye view of the 
problems we face. 

“We couldn’t have done it from the 
ground.” 


From the airship the flooded streams be- 
low seemed more like a giant model on 
which the engineers can work out flood con- 
trol measures. 

The congressional party by noon today 
had flown areas which have suffered $118 
million in damages since arriving in Texas 
Wednesday night, Representative WnricHt 
said 


It was estimated that by the time the 
committee had completed its 2-day tour it 
would have seen a million acres of flooded 
land. 

Wright said his first. reaction as he |00ks 
at the flood scene is to think of the prob- 
lems of the people whose property has been 
inundated. He said it gives you a weird 
feeling to step from a motorboat to the roo! 
of a house as he has done in the last few 
days, and to see the stunned expressions on 
the faces of people who have been evacuated 
or have refused to leave their homes. 

Wright lived in Seminole as a boy and 
delivered the Tulsa Tribune there. 

The congressional party was scheduled to 
fiy over the Cimarron Valley and upper A!- 
kansas in the afternoon. Its itinerary 10- 
cluded Enid, the Great Salt Plains Reservoir. 
the Toronto and Oologah dam sites on the 
Verdigris River, Hulah Reservoir on Can¢y 
River and Grand Lake. 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 9 a. m. Saturday in the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 
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In addition to the Congressmen, Brennan, 
.eman, and Penix, the touring party in- 
mudes Fichard J. Sullivan, chief counsel for 
the House committee on public works, and 
Lt. Col. Robert W. Dalrymple, Assistant Chief 
of Civil Works for the Army engineers. 





Danger of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
trial entitled “Danger: Inflation Fog 
Ahead,” written by Nate White, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Seience Monitor 
of June 1, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREND OF THE EcoNoMY—DANGER: INFLATION 
Foc AHEaD cs 

(By Nate White, business and financial 

editor of the Christian Science Monitor) 

Boston.—The United States needs a bold, 

imaginative idea setting forth rallying 

points and specific ways to control inflation. 

It is not enough to say: 

We must increase savings; 

We must show restraint in borrowing; 

We must live within our Federal, State, 

and municipal income; 

We must balance the budget; 

We must restrain labor’s demands for 
wages which cannot be justified by evi- 
dent increases In productivity; 

We must hold prices in line; and 

We niust resist price advances at all levels. 
, These are not the kind of things busi- 
nesses, governments, labor unions, and con- 
sumers do when they know they can find 
money to spend. . 

National indifference is all that is needed 
to keep inflation growing. Either inflation 
must be controlled or individuals, busi- 
nesses, trusts, and institutions mrust find 
their own ways of coping with it. And op- 
portunism is an ally of inflation. The cur- 
rent mood of drift and alibi is dangerous. 
It is @ because it creates a foggy 
attitude about a critical problem. 

Pointing fingers is not the answer. Every- 

one knows that the big elements of the 

current inflationary twist are a very large 

gain in wages (up $12.1 billion since May a 
year ago); exceptionally large Federal, State, 
and municipal expenditures; exceptionally 
large business expenditure for plant and 
equipment; @ near economy; large 
consumer borrowing (up $11.5 billion since 
May 1956); and an almost fully employed 
labor force. 

This is a cost inflation. Costs of running 
business are . Profits are squeezed 
(up $1.6 billion, after taxes, over a year ago). 
Prices must be raised. The costs of running 
the country are going up. Cities, States, and 

Government 





the Federal are scrambling for 
money in every corner. 

Costs of homes are going 
up. Costs of schools and colleges 


are up. The squeeze on institutions is very 
tight. A great deal is heard that there are 


hot sufficient incentives to encourage invest- 


ment. 
The solution fs ot a simple one. It is not 
the answer to say, “This is s big country. 


Inflation is our 
afora $2 price for growing. We can 
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It is not the answer to say, “We must hold 
everything strictly in line. We must find a 
shell and conform ourselves to it. We must 
restrict, restrict, restrict.” 

It is not the answer to say, “Stop raising 
wages.” Nor is it the answer to say, “Profits 
are too big. Make business absorb the costs."" 

What is needed is a goal of progressive 
stabilization for all—growth with evenness, 
a willingness on the part of same segments 
to QRold back where excessive advantages have 
been won over other sections of the com- 
munity, a speedup and catchup in slower 
segments where it is long overdue, and a 
national objective of price stabilization. 

It would certainly seem to be in order and 
in accord with the United States’ way of 
doing things for President Eisenhower to 
name a commission of citizens whose per- 
sonal statesmanship would lift them above 
political considerations, to study the prob- 
lem and recommend a national policy. 

If there were large unemployment, hun- 
ger marches on Washington would compel 
policy formation as they did a New Deal. 

Perhaps it’s old-fashioned to worry about 
losses due to inflation. But if we accept the 
estimate that every time the cost-of-living 
index goes up 1 point, $2.5 billion goes down 
the drain, then we as a people have poured 
nearly $12 billion down the drain since April 
last year, enough to give President Eisen- 
hower what he needs for foreign aid and 
then some, enough to put over the school-aid 
bill, and then some. There might even have 
been some room for bigger debt reduction 
and a willingness to bring about some funda- 
mental tax reforms. 

Some $12 billion down the drain is a loss 
no nation can afford. Think of the loss to 
institutions, churches, insurance companies, 
pensioners, States, cities, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, due to this silent, subtle waste. 

Lacking a national campaign for inflation 
control, each individual, business, institu- 
tion, and citizen is left to his own devices, 
such as: fight every price rise, do without, 
drive the old car a little longer, wear the old 
clothes a little longer; defer painting the 
house or church this year, go to the credit 
agency once again forfa time loan. 

The facts indicate this is what is going on. 
Even so Americans spent $9 biHion the past 
2 years on alcoholic beverages and $5.7 billion 
on tobacco .last year. Essentials, such as 
clothing, have been taking a loss, meanwhile. 
Biggest consumer expenditures are on auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, and food. 

If the United States cannot reach a na- 
tional policy of effective price stabilization— 
another phrase for inflation control—this 
means, of course, that, as a people, Americans 
are adopting shifting values in their money 
as national policy (and without a vote on it). 
This can go on without panic, as it has gone 
on_for 17 years, for an indefinite period. To 
those who see them, the visible losses will be 
astounding and the invisible losses and suf- 
fering cannot be imagined. 

Inflation seems unreal to those whose dol- 
lar income preserves an illusion of gain. It 
is very real to those whose dollar income 
does not. 





Stassen Undercut on Arms Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THYE. | President, on Sunday, 
June 2, there a red in the Washing- 
ton Post an article entitled “Stassen 
Undercut on Arms Control,” written by 
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Chalmers M. Roberts. The article is a 
thought-provoking one, and I desire to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 

I would say that Mr. Stassen possesses 
much ability, and I am confident that he 
is doing a very constructive job in ne- 
gotiating with the Soviets some plan for 
disarmament and an aerial inspection 
of some areas of the world. 

It is highly necessary that such 
disarmament programs be developed 
throughout the world. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STASSEN UNDERCUT ON ARMS CONTROL 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Those who report the day’s news for the 
daily press suffer from the lack of time for 
the reflection which permits the historian to 
achieve perspective on world events. At the 
risk of premature judgment, however, this 
reporter has the feeling that America and 
Russia have reached a critical point in their 
relationship. 

The issue is called disarmament. The 
primary and immediate point is whether the 
two great powers have the will to find an 
agreement first, to slow down the nuclear 
arms race, then to halt it and finally to re- 
verse the road to Armageddon. 

What goes on in the Kremlin is the world’s 
best kept secret. One may put bits and 
pieces of evidence together, one may theorize. 
But one never knows until the chips are down 
and a Kremlin decision is made known by 
action to carry it out. 

American policy, on the other hand, is more 
easily discovered though this is not to say 
that our policies are simple, clear, or even 
lived up to when formally adopted by the 
President at the National Security Gouncil 
table. 

Before Harold Stassen took over the dis- 
armament task, the official American policy 
line was that the United States should accept 
no disarmament agreement with the Soviet 
Union which was not to the net security 
advantage of this Nation. Such phrases ap- 
peared in the NSC documents. 

Stassen, as stubborn a Swede as one can 
find, recognized that thesis for the nonsense 
that it is. Slowly, surely; he swung the ad- 
ministration around to the idea of seeking 
an agreement mutually beneficial to both 
great powers. 

But after the new principle was enshrined 
in administration thinking, a battle began 
to turn the generalization into specific pro- 
posals. Time and again Stassen fought the 
Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for approval of specific ideas to carry it 
out. Last December Secretary Dulles went 
to the President to obtain a decision blocked 
by Admiral Radford and AEC Chairman 
Strauss. 

And so Stassen, at the current London arms 
talks which began in January, was ahle to 
put forward a batch of proposals, all based 
on the thesis of mutual Soviet-American in- 
terest. The Soviet counterproposal of April 
30 represents the Kremlin’s acceptance of 
that mutuality thesis, in the view of those 
in Washington who back Stassen’s search for 
a breakthrough in the decade of fruitless 
East-West arms talks. 

Stassen came home in late May to find out 
how far the President would let him go in 
meeting the Soviets. He was convinced that 
this was a moment of supreme opportunity 
and one which the United States must fully 
utilize. 

The result was the most violent internal 
administration battle yet over the: disarma- 
ment talks. Radford’s public statement 
about not trusting the Soviets on this or 
anything else was carried over into the 
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secret discussions fourfold. Strauss was his 
ready and able ally. 

The outcome was an Eisenhower decision 
which was widely painted as a victory for 
Stassen but which, in fact, restricted his 
area of maneuver. The President preserved 
his public position that the United States 
must not be picayunish and must meet the 
Soviets halfway. But, in the eyes of Stassen 
and his supporters, Radford and Strauss were 
worse than picayunish and the restrictions on 
Stassen will make it exceeding difficult, if in 
fact even possible, to meet the Soviets half- 
way. 

Yet what evidence there is of American 
public opinion on disarmament is that the 
Nation has been swinging over to the half- 
way idea, that Americans are fully aware 
of the possible alternative to no agreement. 
For example, Senator Bricker, the Ohio Re- 
publican stalwart, is now saying there is hope 
enough to keep working at it. Senator Carz- 
HART, from reputedly isolationist Indiana, 
is saying “we've got to continue.” 

President Eisenhower, while helping to 
create a climate of American opinion in 
which negotiation is possible, has yet to give 
Stassen the kind of backing necessary in the 
crucial weeks ahead. The President can.do 
that only by making it clear to Radford, 
Strauss and company that they cannot cut 
the guts from American proposals while 
pledging fealty to the principle of agreement 
itself, 


City of Pendleton, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
column by Harlan Trott, entitled ““Pen- 
dleton—a Reporter’s Roundup” and sub- 
titled, “Intimate Message From the 
Northwest” appeared in the May 28, 1957, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr, Trott, judging this very progressive 
Northwest city on the pattern established 
by New England towns, observes some 
interesting comparisons and yet also 
notes certain striking contrasts. It is 
nothing unusual to find writers charac- 
terizing Oregon towns in terms of ref- 
erence to historic New England. Mr. 
Trott has a keen eye, a good nose for 
news, and a style which refiects the 
vividness and individuality of the people 
he meets. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this fine column be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PENDLETON—A REPORTER’S RouNDUP— 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE NORTHWEST 
(By Harlan Trott) 

PENDLETON, OreG.—Pendleton ifs a horse- 
man’s town. Here lilacs grow up into trees 
that lavish their white and purple shade on 
little white houses with lush green dooryards 
kept cropped by the vogue in palominos. 

In America, often as not, you may stroll 
into an old-fashioned railroad depot, and if 
you would find the formula to the town’s 
fame, observe the walls. : 

In the railroad depot at Concord, N. H., 
for example, hangs an outsized old Currier 
& Ives lithograph showing a train of Boston 
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& Maine flatcars loaded with 100 of the 
leather-slung stage coaches that made Con- 
cord famous, consigned to the Wells Fargo 
Company of San Francisco. 

Concord is east and Pendleton is west, but 
the two towns are not too remote in time or 
meaning when you compare Concord’s Cur- 
rier & Ives with the 8-foot panoramic 
photograph of the 1913 Pendleton Roundup 
in the Union Pacific depot here in the Oregon 
town where the horse has long outlived the 
cart. 

Cupped in a tree-covered valley of the 
Umatilla, Pendleton is a New England town. 
Certainly Pendleton is a Down East name. 
yet it’s a frontier town, too, where from the 
surrounding -rim the West unfolds all at 
once into a vast, rolling- world of cattle 

and farms now green with new wheat, 
and where the horizon is a day’s canter 
away. 

North by east, for fifty miles to Walla 
Walla in the neighboring State of Washing- 
ton, you can pile up statistics until they spill 
out the ears of towering grain elevators that 
advertise eastern Oregon’s bounty. These 
grain elevators are as unabashedly ubiqui- 
tous as oil derricks on Oklahoma’s state- 
house lawn. They are the best kind of out- 
door advertising here in a State that is just 
as particular about this as is Vermont. 

Pendleton has one of these tall, concrete 
cylindrical “billboards” looking down on the 
roof of the Temple Hotel in the heart of 
town. Long after Pendietonians and their 
palominos are bedded down, the lights stay 
on in the big mill that is making white 
swan’s-down out of last year’s harvest as 
the trademark on the mill implies. 

“Walla Walla” in Indian lingo means “many 
waters.” It must also mean “waving wheat.” 
The early Indians couldn't have known much 
about that. The Umatillas were nomads 
and hunters. Some of them still are. 
Pendleton’s Fred Hall picked up an Indian 
hitchhiker the other day who asked to be 
let off at a prosperous big spread a few miles 
out on the Walla Walla highway. “Oh,” said 
Fred, “do you work here?’’ 

“No,” replied the dungareed hitchhiker in 
a cloud of Umatilla loquaciousness, “I 
own it.” 

Once this eastern Oregon empire belonged 
to all the Umatillas; and some of them, still 
holding Indian title to vast chunks of it, 
ride around in dilapidated old pickup trucks 


and collect their rents. Being nomads and ° 


hunters by instinct, tracking down tenants 
beats working. ’ 

Fred Hall is a cowman of sorts, teo. Beef, 
that is. He combs Pendleton’s Angus and 
Hereford feedlots that supply his tables at 
the Fraternity Club restaurant upstairs over 
the Western Union office here. “The best 
steakhouse in town,” a clerk at Hamley’s told 
me. ‘ 
Hamley’s is like Maine’s L. L. Bean for the 
frontier. Out back in the saddle shop, a 
white-mustached craftsman smiled up 
through his thin gold spectacles and went 
on rubbing neat’s-foot oil into the square 
skirt of a $400 saddle. 

This was a special job, the artisan ex- 
plained, for a quarter-horse man from out of 
State. When you say quarter-horse to a 


.Hamley’s, they know exactly how to fit a 


horse that is pretty wide through the withers. 
Each year at the famous Pendleton Roundup, 
the J. J. Hamley trophy saddle is presented 
to the world’s champion steer roper. Last 
year, cowboy Carl Sawyer of Torrington, 
Wyo., rode off with this $750 tooled-leather 
masterpiece. 


Not all Hamley saddles cost more than 
the horse. They'll sell you a bangup North- 
west roper with a full Cheyenne cattle bind- 


-ing for as little as $225. That’s exactly what 


it once cost an Oregon to hold down 
a horsehair seat in one of Ben Holliday’s 
Concord coaches for 18 days from St. Joseph 


‘figure came along 


June 9 


to Pendleton in the time of the old Overlang 
Trail. : 

Here the horse is no luxury. It's q y, 
of western living—one to a man ang hig 
neighbor. Every autumn the panorama on 
the UP depot wall here comes alive yi, 
plunging.broncs and whooping cowhboy; in 
the annual frontier festival they cal) th, 
Pendieton Roundup. 

Right now it is foaling time and in some of 
Pendleton’s di the newcomers ay 
trying their wobbly stilts in ecstatic Ballons 
across the springy carpet and stopping shop; 
to sniff the lilacs in the wind. 


Perpetual Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATE 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, } 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the co}. 
umn by Henry Hazlitt entitled, “Per. 
petual Foreign Aid,” which appeared in 
the June 3, 1957, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

PERPETUAL FOREIGN AID 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The President’s decision to throw the 
weight of his great military prestige behind 
his military budget might have been more 
effective had he not chosen to defend nearly 
every other segment of his budget with equa 
ardor. “No great reductions in it are possi- 
ble,” he declares, “unless Congress eliminates 
or curtails existing programs.” If this merely 
refers to some programs, it is self-evident. 
But it seems to assume that any program, 
once started, must continue without reexam- 
ination forever. > 

And this assumption appears to be the 
chief reason for the continuance of the 
foreign-aid program. If we had not previ- 
ously embarked on that program, and got 
everybody inured to it, and some public 
now and suddenly pro- 
posed that we give $4 billion away next year 
to some 60 different countries, he would be 
thought to have taken leave of his senses. 
But as we have already handed out some $2 
billion on f aid since the end of the 
Second World , the burden of proof is 
assumed to be on those who would ‘desert 
our friends” now. 

_ Let us begin, for example, with the argu- 
ments that attempt to DBelittle the size of 
the foreign-aid program. Its cost, declares 
the President, “amounts to only 5 percent o 
the budget.” But the more extravagant the 
total budget, the smaller a percentage of |i 
is any given sum. The $3.8 billion proposed 
for 1958 for foreign aid alone is greater than 
the entire Federal budget in any fiscal yea 
from 1922 to 1932. 

WHAT IT COSTS US 

The most realistic way of measuring thé 
present fiscal burden of foreign aid is to ask 
how much taxes could be reduced if foreign- 
aid spending did not exist, On the basis 


of estimates. compiled by the Tax Founda- 
‘tion, 


I find that if mo one were taxed % 

@ combined normal 

d surtax rate of 30 percent (which now 
income-tax bracket between 

$6,000 and 8,000 a year), the loss in revenue 
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Dove fe elementary point constantly forgotten 


all the wnce im met effect between n 
; military” aid and foreign “economic” aid. 
Ome of » we pay for part of a country’s defense, 
TS ate free that much of its own funds to enable 
Ballons + to buy other ae When we give a 
8 short suntry “economic” ; it has that much 


made between “military”” and “economic” 
id is of dubious practical importance. 
UNPROVED ASSUMPTION 

Our military ald (which in 1958 would be 
om billion, or three-fourths of total 
oreign aid) rests on the unproved - 
on that none of the aided coun 
ully pay for its own defense. This assump- 
on is implausible om its face. The Presi- 
jent tells us: “ 
ovided our allies, over the past 7 years, 
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» ould not have increased their military 
cole pudgets an average of 16 percent to pay for 
Pere ne whole of their own defense? A year ago 
ed in April 16, 1966) I pointed out in this place 


week 
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< JB) HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
the OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


f is 
sert 


a dent, in a recent issue of the New York 
ares Herald Tribune there was published a 
t of letter entitled “A Letter to a Son in Jail.” 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Lerrer To A Son IN JatL—FaTHER ASKs Gop 
“Way” Finps PRAYER ANSWERED 


(The following is a letter written by David 
J. Willig, of Niskayuna, N. Y., owner of a 
motel in Rensselaer, N. Y., to his 18-year-old 
son, Jon, who is in the Chemung County Jail, 
in Elmira, N. Y., awaiting grand-jury action. 
Jon was arrested with another youth in 
Hartsdale, N. Y., on May 8 after police found 
a rifle, 500 rounds of ammunition, a pistol, 
2 revolvers, and 48 bullets In a car in which 
they had been speeding. On May 10 Jon was 
transferred to Elmira, where he is being held 
on suspicion of burglarizing the Thompson 
Gun Shop on March 29.) 

Dear Jon: It’s your 10th day in jail today 
and I sit here at home wondering what 
thoughts are going through your mind. It 
will- be 14 more days until your hearing 
before the grand jury comes up and I'l) be 
wondering every day until then how this life 
in prison is affecting you. 

Don’t feel bitter about it, Jon. There are 
doctors’ sons, ministers’ sons, newsmen’s 
sons, rich men’s and poor men’s sons sitting 
in other jails all around this great country 
of ours at this very moment. You’re not 
alone in your misery and neither are Mom 
and I alone in ours. You could be sitting at 
home with us right now if we had decided 
to put up the bail money to get you out. 
However, getting you out of jail right now 
wouldn't solve anything, Jon. The big prob- 
lem is to discover how you got there. It 
won’t do you a bit of harm to sit there and 
think about it for a few weeks. You can 
hardly be suffering any more than Mom and 
Tare at home. I’ve been going around day 
after day with my head in a whirl and feel- 
ing as if I’d been kicked in the stomach by 
a mule and I know Mom feels the same way. 

It’s a deep emotional shock to all of us, 
Jon, but sometimes, during periods like this, 
if we quietly and sincerely seek the truth 
and get down on our Knees and ask God to 
show us the light, He answers our prayers. 
Suddenly we find the solutions to what we 
thought were deep, unsolvable problems. I 
think God has answered my prayers, Jon, 
and I’m going to try and put down in writing 
for you the information which I believe 
came directly from Him. 

It takes a mature mind to understand 
God. It takes a mature mind to understand 
that God’s laws are absolute, that they act 
automatically, that whatever we ask for in 
His name has already been provided for, 
that the sins for which we ask forgiveness 
have already been forgiven. Comparatively 
few people ever reach maturity, Jon. In all 
their physical aspects many of them may 
appear to be men and women but their 
minds are still immature. It’s the men and 
women with the minds of children who 
cause all the trouble and heartaches in the 
world. Many men gain positions of great 
importance in the world but some of them 
eventually do more harm than good because 
they have immature minds. 

It took your daddy more than 50 years 
to grow up, Jon, and that’s the main reason 
why you are sitting in jail right now. Crimes 
are committed by people who have never 
grown up and by the sons and daughters 
of people who have never fully grown up. 

There is only one man who ever reached 
the zenith of mental maturity. He lived on 
earth two thousand years ago. If all men 
could understand His teachings, we would 
have no further use for jails, or even locks 
and keys. There could be no such thing as 
wars and animosity between men. 

What Christ taught was as easy as simple 
arithmetic, yet, like simple arithmetic, some 
people just can’t understand it. All of His 
teachings,. e in the Sermon on the 
Mount was based on the premise that, if we 
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are to have the wonderful, satisfying life 
here on earth which God intended we should 
have, we must live and love and under- 
stand eath other. “Love thy neighbor.” “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” What Christ taught was that we 
should banish all hate and replace it with 
understanding, that we should banish self- 
ishness and its place put love and con- 
sideration for others. That is God’s whole 
formula for peace of mind and happiness 
and to do otherwise, to disobey His laws, is 
just as foolish as a fish trying to live out of 
water. Too many of us are wrapped up in 
a small, selfish world of our own making 
and we consequently miss the best things 
of life. 

There is not much I could add to the 
above, Jon. If you can understand it and 
take it into your heart, you need never again 
worry about your future. God will take care 
of it for you and your life on this earth will 
be wonderful and rewarding. 

When this is all over Jon, when you have 
paid whatever penalty the authorities mete 
out to you for having committed a crime 
against society, you and I are going off 
fishing. We're going to spend a week or so 
in the woods together and do a lot of soul- 
searching. When we come home, we're going 
to be a lot closer to God than we ever were 
before and, from there on, we're going to 
grow up together. 

God bless you, Jon. 

Dap. 
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Fr 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year it has been my custom to 
submit a questionnaire to the people of 
my district setting forth various ques- 
tions which-will be considered by the 
Congress of the United States in its de- 
liberations. This year through the co- 
operation of the fine newspapers of my 
district, the questionnaire was published, 
and to supplement the publication in the 
paper, I also mailed out a number of 
questionnaires to broaden the base of the 
coverage. I am pleased to be able to 
say that over 23,000 people have an- 
swered this questjonnaire, which I think 
is one of the highest participations of 
any like questionnaire. 

The Sixth District of Florida is com- 
prised of 11 counties. The district ex- 
tends from the east coast to the west 
coast and has many interests, including, 
not only the tourist business, but many 
small businesses, industries, fishing, and 
agriculture. This district in 1950 had a 
population of about 284,000;. presently, 
the population of the district is over 
500,000. It is populated by residents who 
have settled there from all over the 
United States, therefore, I think the re- 
sponse to the questionnaire reflects not 
only the thinking of the people of the 
sixth district but in good measure re- 
fiects the thinking all over the United 
States. . 

I greatly appreciate the fine response 
we have had and I am gratified to say 
that the people of the Sixth District of 
Florida are intensely interested in their 
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Government and are willing to take time 
to participate in it because they know 
that government is everybody’s business. 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results, first in the actual figures and 
second in percentages: 

1. The President’s budget for fiscal 1958 
proposes that the Federal Government spend 
$71,800,000,000. Do you favor the reduction 
of this budget by congressional action? Yes, 
19,489 (89.9 percent); no, 2,177 (10.1 percent). 

2. The President's budget requests the Con- 
gress to appropriate an additional $4,400,000,- 
000 for foreign aid (military and technical). 
Do you— . 

(a) Pavor this amount? Yes, 2,494 (12.5 
percent); no, 17,582 (87.5 percent). 

(b) Favor no additional money for foreign 
aid when there are unspent appropriations 
still on hand? Yes, 13,930 (70.2 percent); 
no, 5,904 (29.8 percent). 

(c) Favor discontinuing all foreign aid? 
Yes, 8,170 (41.9 percent); no, 11,306 (58.1 
percent). 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes, 12,155 (58.8 percent) ; no, 8,529 (41.2 per- 
cent). 

(a) If Federal control is included? Yes, 
4,533 (23.3 percent); no, 14,923 (76.7 percent). 

4. Do you favor extending minimum wage 
law coverage to include retail, chain store, 
hotel and other employees not now affected? 
Yes, 14,655 (71:6 percent); no, 5,725 (28.4 
percent). 

5. Should postal rates be increased on: 

(a) First-class mail? Yes, 7,323 (36.6 per- 
cent); no, 12,657 (63.4 percent). 

(b) Second-class mail? Yes, 12,822 (64.2 
percent); no, 6,920. (35.8 percent). 

(c) Third-class mail? Yes, 13,314 (69.8 
percent); no, 5,758 (30.2 percent). 

6. Should present excise taxes be extended 
for one more year? Yes; 10,410 (52.2 per- 
cent); no, 9,502 (47.8 percent). 

7. Do you favor enactment of my bill, H. R. 
2494, to extend the Kennedy-Rogers Act to 
place the Federal budget on a yearly basis 
(recommendation of bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission )—estimated to save $4 billion an- 
nually? Yes, 21,366 (98.4 percent); no, 349 
(1.6 percent). 


Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial entitled “Federal In- 
terference,” from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of April 24, 1957. The Chron- 
icle is a most excellent newspaper. The 
editorial has to do with the matter of 
segregation and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the segregation case. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ratorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 

The United States Supreme Court has not 
only assumed legislative functions in some 
of its recent enactments but has decided, 
evidently, to take on the duties of law en- 
forcement also. : 

In denying an appeal brought by the 
Wichita Falls, Tex., school board in comnec- 
tion with the board’s appeal from a United 
States district court order instructing a 
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district court to keep on its docket a suit 
by Negro children for admission to public 
schools nearest their homes, the Supreme 
Court again emphasized that it expects Fed- 
eral district courts to keep tab on steps 
taken to eliminate racial segregation in the 
schools. 

The contention of the school board was 
that the request of the Negro children had 
been granted under the policy of desegre- 
gation adopted by the board. The district 
court for northern Texas had agreed with 
the board and dismissed the Negroes’ com- 
plaint. 

Subsequently, the United States court of 
appeals in New Orleans directed the district 
court to retain jurisdiction in the case. De- 
spite the fact that the court admitted that 
Negro children had been admitted to the 
public school nearest their homes, the court 
commented that “it is by no means certain 
that they had the same free privilege of 
transfer to or attendance at any school of 
their choice as was accorded the white chil- 
dren.” 

The school board appealed the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, with emphasis 
on the point that the ruling of the appellate 
court would compel the district court to act 
as a super school board in overseeing day-to- 
day administrative action of the duly elected 
board in the conduct of the public-school 
system. 

The Supreme Court ignored all such argu- 
ments, ignored the provisions of the United 
States Constitution—which limit the Court’s 
function to one of interpretation of exist- 
ing laws in relation to the Constitution it- 
self—and sustained the order of the appel- 
late court requiring the district court to 
keep tab on school administration. 

This is an example of Federal interference 
with the tion of public education 
that might well serve as a warning as to 
what will happen if the currently proposed 
Federal aid to schools bill should pass. If 
the Supreme Court will go as far as it has in 
the Texas case, without any right or justifica- 
tion under constitutional law, how far would 
it and the Federal Government go in as- 
suming administrative powers over the 
schools after the Government has bought its 
way into public-school administration by 
vast grants of money? 


Christian in Politics : That’s Brooks Hays, 
Man Baptists Elected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


_ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
have the privilege of including an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, which pays 
tribute to our colleague, Brooxs Hays, 
upon his election as president of the 
Southern Bapist Convention. 

I also include a personal tribute paid 
him by Mr. Edward J. Meeman,. editor. 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 
Mr. Meeman learned to know our col- 
league back in the thirties. 

Mr. Meeman’s tribute is so intimate 
and so true, that I am sure all who read 
it will be inspired, 

The editorial :.nd personal tribute by 
Editor Meeman iollaw: 


June 3 


CHRISTIAN IN PoLiTics: THat’s Brooxs 
Man Baptists ELEctep 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

T rejoice in the election of my friend, Re» 
resentative Brooxs Hays, as president 0; 1, 
Southern Baptist Convention. Not because 
of the recognition it gives him, for recognj. 
tion he does not want or need, but becayse it 
means that in this position the inspiration 
of his character will reach hundreds of thou. 
sands of people as it has come to me. 

We met in the thirties when we were boty 
members—Brooxs was vice chairman—og 
the National Policy Committee. Amon, 
other members were Charles P. Taft: Herbert 
Agar; Sherman Adams and Marion Folsom 
who are now in Ike’s Cabinet; Christian 
Herter, now assistant Secretary of State: Col 
Francis P. Miller and Helen Hil) Mijje 
James B. Carey, the CIO leader. The com, 
mittee was conceived in this thought: Policy 
in our democracy is actually mace by the 
compromises of pressure groups. Ther 
should be a better way. Let persons from 
different walks of life meet on a weekeng 
somewhere, sit down around a table, talk 
about some problem of the day, not from the 
standpoint of their interests, but to find out 
what’s good for the country as a whole. jt 
worked fine. . People gave others the benefit 
of what they knew, but nobody ground any 
axes. 

No one exemplified the spirit of this com. 
mittee better than Brooxs Hays. 

GROWS ON ACQUAINTANCE 


Out of our association on that committees 
grew a friendship that has grown stronger 
during the years, though the committee itseif 
no longer exists. The better I become ac. 
quainted with Brooks Hays” mind and heart, 
the more I think of him. 

Impossible to be a Christian in politics? 
Impossible to be a Christian amid the swirl. 
ing ambitions, passions, schemes, and ran- 
cors of the National Capital? The life of 
Brooxs Hays will always be the answer to 
that. For he has been a consistent Christian 
in the midst of it all. Brooxs has never dis- 
appointed those of us who believe in him; 
he has never let us down, He remained 
modest always; he walked with kings yet 
kept the common touch. Z 

Some professed Christians bring religion 
into disrepute among the worldly by being 
long-faced, irritable, overcritical—killjoys, 
Christians should be happier than other peo- 
ple, pleasanter than other people, radiate 
good humor and fun. Here Brooks qualifies, 

He writes a weekly letter to his constit- 
uents. He always closes it with a chuckle. 
You have often seen the chuckles reproduced 
in the Press-Scimitar—some of the best jokes 
I ever heard. 

If a pagan should ask a Southern Baptist 
“What is a Christian?” he need only point to 
the man whom his church has elected as 
their leader and say “There is one.” 


Hays, 


Brooxs Hays, Baptist 
The Directory merely says 
Brooxs Hays, Democratic Member of the 
from Little Rock, is a Baptist. But 
the next revision will show him to be presi- 

Southern Baptist Convention. 

has been often in the news 454 
Congress since 1942. While his 
the head of this large and grow- 
denomination will give him new stature 
readers at a distance, there {s noth- 
ing surprising in it for Baptists or Arkansans 
He has frequently been in Baptist publica- 
other denominational offices, and 
to name him to the high office origi 


choosing 2 lay- 
for this office of high honor and ¢ 
ve responsibilities. 
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S Hays It Is Later Than You Think 
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thou. Monday, June 3, 1957 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
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to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
cmos flow. I include the following address, 
lerbert which I made on June 1, 1957, at the 
olsom, JME catholic War Veterans’ convention in 
“istian HMM paltimore, Md. 
Seal Included is the statement of T. S. Bru- 
Miller of the Christopher 
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Ir Is Later THAN You THINK 

(Address by Hon. Francis E. WatTEr before 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1957) 


On the letterhead of your organization ap- 
pear these words: “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” This might well be the text upon 


com. 

" which to base my remarks before this or- 
ganization, the roots of which stem from 

a spiritual sources, belief in God, the dignity 

Lives of the human soul, and the direction of 


onger which is toward patriotic service. 

ltself These intangibles are the pricelsss heritage 
tox; of the free West, to which approximately one- 
eart, Methird the population of this globe adheres. 


The way of ag yom these intangibles sus- 
Htain has been 2,000 years and more in de- 
velopment. 

Just 100 years ago a German scholar, Karl 
Marx, under the influence of Hegel's philoso- 
phy of contradictions, and Ludwig Fuer- 


ities? 
wirl- 
ran 
fe of 
ar to 


tian bach’s philosophy of the primacy of material 
ise things, developed a philosophy which, in es- 
him; sence, denies the existence of God and of 
ined the human soul. As @ corollary, it denies the 


yet existence of morality stemming from a code 
of spiritual values. It asserts that man, his 
institutions, and society are determined ex- 
clusively by materialistic considerations. It 
conceives of a world class struggle as inevi- 
table because of presumed clash of interest 
between those whp produce and those who 
fies, own; it proclaims that upon the elimination 
tit. of the ownership.class, the bourgeoisie, and 
le, a merging of production and ownership in a 
ced dictatorship of the proletariat, the working 
kes class, each will give according to his ability 
and will receive according to his needs, the 
tist state will wither away, evil will disappear, 
to the millenium will have arrived. 
os * Just 50 years ago the philosophy of Karl 
Marx gained impetus as an organized force 
at a conference of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, held in London, where Nicolai 
Lenin formed a Bolshevik faction, later 
ays known as the Communists, to be the cata- 
the lytic agent of this inevitable class warfare. 
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but Here are the words from the Communist 

si« manifesto: . 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 

8 views and aims. They uly declare that 

his their ends can be att only by the forci- 

¥ ten oeerthrow of alll existing social condi- 

ire K y 

* “The Sn ictal Lenin: 
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need be—to resort to various strategems, 
artifices, illegal methods, to evasions and 
subterfuges.” 

You and I may agree that this Communist 
force is unsound and unworkable, and we, 
like the overwhelming majority which it en- 
slaves, do abhor it, but nevertheless today, 
just 50-odd years from its inception by 
Lenin, this force, called communism, con- 
trols one-third of the population of the 
world. In other words, today one-third of 
the population of the world are adherents to 
the basic philosophy to which you and I ad- 
here, grounded in faith in God and spiritual 
value. One-third of the population of the 
world is enmeshed within the grip of inter- 
national communism, and the remaining 
one-third—the so-called neutral bloc, the 
Middle East and the Far East, consisting of 
800 million people, appear to be gravitating 
within the orbit of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Now, let us face up to two elemental cold, 
hard facts: 

First, today, of the 86 nations of the world, 
there is only 1 principal deterrent to world 
domination by the Communist conspiracy, 
and that is the United States of America. 

Second, the Soviet Union, its satellites, and 
all within its influence are at war with the 
United States of America. It is a war which 
has already cost billions of our Treasury and 
the blood of our youth. It is a total war— 
political, economic, psychological, diplo- 
matic—and it is a global war. Finally, it is 
a@ war which they, and not we, are winning. 

In the course of the last year the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities has assembled 
and released factual material on the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. We released 
some several months ago a report prepared 
for us by the Research Institute of America, 
which is one of the outstanding research or- 
ganizations of the Nation. This report, after 
an appraisal of each of the many facets of 
the world Communist conspiracy, has this 
conclusion: 

“These are the hard facts: Economic and 
military strength of the Moscow-directed 
one-third of the globe is rising steadily. The 
new Soviet leadership’s domestic and foreign 
policies are far more subtle and shrewd than 
those of Stalin. Most important, the new 
Soviet policies have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful. It adds up to this: Right now we 
and our allies are losing the battle against 
world communism.” 

Several months ago, our committee 
brought to the United States for consulta- 
tion, Ernest Tillich, who is head of one of 
the strongest anti-Communist groups in 
Europe. This group'is the fighting group 
against inhumanity. In the course of his 
testimony, we asked him how late it is on 
the timetable of international communism. 
His response was “it is 5 minutes until mid- 
night and the clock is moving fast.” 

We likewise received the testimony of ex- 
perts on the Hungarian revolt. We were 
impressed with two conclusions on which 
the experts agreed. The first is that the 
Hungarian revolt demonstrated to the neu- 
tral bloc nations the impotency of the West, 
and second, that the result was a clear 
warning that there can be no successful 
defiection from the grip of the Red octopus. 

We likewise received testimony from ex- 
perts respecting the Communist penetra- 
tion in the Middle East where the recent 
Suez crisis has been exploited by Commu- 
nist propagandists, and where the minds of 
hundreds of millions are being swayed to- 
ward Moscow. May I mention in passing 
that the testimony before our committee by 
experts on world Communist propaganda is 
to the effect that over $3 billion annually 
are spent by the Communist bloc on its 
ideological offensive, with hundreds of mil- 
lions being spent in the Middle East alone. 

Our comnmrittee received testimony from 
authoritative sources respecting the Com- 
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munist penetration and now virtual control 
of vast areas of Asia. We heard of the 
narcotics offensive stemming from Red 
China, in which there is a deliberate highly 
financed campaign piercing principal capi- 
tals of the non-Communist countries of 
Asia for the purpose of demoralizing these 
pockets of resistance and to obtain hard 
currency with which to run the war ma- 
chine of Red China. 

I have given you just a few highlights of 
this international world conspiracy which 
is controlled through a network of 25 mil- 
lion Communist agents encircling the globe. 
My purpose in alluding to these few facets 
of the world conspiracy is so that my dis- 
cussion of the Communist Party in the 
United States may be in proper perspective, 
because we must never overlook the fact 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is a fifth column of foreign agents 
on American soil—foreign agents who are 
working zealously night and day as part of 
a world conspiracy for which the principal 
target is this Nation. 

Here are the words of William Z. Foster, 
who is now the leader of the Communist 
Party of the United States: “When a Com- 
munist heads the Government of the 
United States—and that day will come just 
as surely as the sun rises—the Government 
will not be a capitalist government, but a 
Soviet government, and behind this govern- 
ment will stand the Red army to enforce the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

In the United States today, there are an 
estimated 17,000 trained hard-core agents 
of the Kremlin, who are the nerve centers 
of our society. These are the so-called mem- 
bers, and I emphasize the word “nrembers,” 
of the Communist Party. Under date of 
June 4, 1951, the national committee of the 
Communist Party issued an order that “only 
those members whose membership is ap- 
proved by the appropriate committees of the 
Communist Party on or before August 8, 
1951, will be, and remain, party members.” 

At that time the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which was developed by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, was 
just beginning to take effect and so the 
Communist Party burrowed deeper under- 
ground. How many comrades relinquished 
formal membership but remained in the ap- 
paratus, I do not know. We do know, how- 
ever, that for every 1 of the 17,000 members 
of the Communist Party, there are an esti- 
mated 10 who are under Communist Party 
discipline. This apparatus of 170,000 peo- 
ple operates in this country through over 
600 front organizations, and through thou- 
sands of fronts which they have created in 
front of the fronts. Compare this army, if 
you please, with the FBI, which is a magnifi- 
cent organization, but which has roughly 
five to six thousand agents who are com- 
mitted for all kinds of enforcement work, 
of which internal security matters are only 
@ small part. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I say to you now, as 
the witness Clifford Miller, who had served 
as an undercover agent for the FBI in the 
Communist Party, testified at our recent 
hearings held here in Baltimore, that the 
Communist Party today in the United States 
is a greater menace than ever before, 

How does this conspiracy operate? What 
are its objectives? What is it accomplishing 
for the world conspiracy here, now? 

Let me pause to quote one of the top world 
figures of the Communist Party, George 
Dimitrov, who was a leading instructor in 
the Lenin School in Moscow: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be a 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground; let our friends do the work. We 
must always remember that one sympathizer 
is generally worth more than a dozen mili- 
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tant Communists. A university professor 
who, without- being a party member, lends 
himself to interests of the Soviet Union, is 
worth more than a hundred men with party 
cards. A writer of reputation, or a retired 
general, are worth more than 500 poor devils 
who don’t know any better than to get 
themselves beaten up by the police. Every 
man has his value, his merit. The writer 
who, without being a party member; de- 
fends the Soviet Union, the union leader who 
is outside our ranks but defends Soviet in- 
ternational policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members. 

“Those who are not party members or 
marked as Communists enjoy greater free- 
dom of action. This dissimulated activity 
which awakens no resistance is much more 
effective than a frontal attack by the Com- 
munists. Our friends must confuse the ad- 
versary for us, carry out our main directives, 
mobilize in favor of our campaigns people 
who do not think as we do, and whom we 
could never reach. In this tactic we must 
use everyone who comes near us; and the 
number grows every day.” 

Let me say here, that one of the principal 
objectives which the Communist Party has 
attained in the United States, is to develop 
a spirit of apathy, an attitude that those who 
fight the Communists are the real menace 
and not the Communists themselves. Let 
me give you a few illustrations of what I 
have in mind. Some few months ago, a man 
who was a professor in a college in my State 
was identified as a hard core Communist by 
a witness of unimpeachable integrity under 
oath before our committee. In accordance 
with the practice of our committee, this 
professor was subpenaed and interrogated 
respecting the identification of himself as a 
hard core member of the Communist con- 
spiracy. This, professor invoked the fifth 
amendment as he had a right to do. A copy 
of the transcript of the entire proceedings 
Was requested by the college and after the 
proceedings were carefully studied, this pro- 
fessor was called before the governing body 
of the college for examination. He was 
thereafter discharged. Within the course of 
just a week or two, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors issued a censor 
condemnation of this college for firing this 
Communist. The censure condemnation was 
on the ground that the action taken by the 
college constituted an interference with 
academic freedom. > 

I could spend literally hours reciting to 
you similar incidents of the growing strength 
of the anti-anti-Communist movement in 
the United States, including the work of the 
$15 million tax-exempt Fund for the Repub- 
lic which spent $120,000 on a dishonest report 
to the effect that there is a wave of hysterical 
discrimination in employment against people 
because of political belief. We investigated 
the background of this report and revealed 
that in every instance used as a basis for 
the report, the individual involved was an 
identified Communist, and that the actual 
discrimination or so-called blacklist. has 
been and is against those who are dedicated, 
patriotic, anti-Communists, rather than 
against the Communists whom the report 
characterizes as merely persons of a particu- 
lar political belief. 


May I say in passing that it was this’ 


same fund for the republic that made an 
award of $5,000 to a church group in my 
State on the erroneous theory that this 
church group employed an identified Com- 
munist as a librarian. The facts are, of 
course, that the church group, the Plymouth 
Quaker meeting, was opposed .to the em- 
ployment of the Communist librarian; that 
the members of the Quaker faith who served 
in the library board that did engage the 
Communist librarian, resigned in protest, 
and that the $5,000 award has not been ac- 
cepted. \ 
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A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, some several months 
ago, was in the process of developing factual 
material on what we termed “Communist po- 
litical subversion,” namely the efforts of the 
Communists to bring pressure on govern- 
mental agencies through grassroots organ- 
izations controlled by the conspiracy. In 
the course of the hearings which were then 
being conducted in Los Angeles, certain, 
lawyers who are nting identified 
Communists, and who themselves had been 
identified by witnesses under oath as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, so disrupted 
the proceedings by every conceivable type of 
disorderly conduct that the subcommittee 
had no alternative but to cause the Com- 
munist lawyers to be ejected from the hear- 
ing room. Thereafter, the Bar Association 
of California issued a scathing indictment of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the theory that by evicting disorderly 
Communist lawyers from our we 
were in some way depriving their clients of a 
free selection of the attorneys who should 
represent them. 

I think I should mention that congres- 
sional committees do not have contempt pow- 
er such as the courts have for punishing 
those who disrupt the proceedings. The 
only contempt power that a congressional 
committee has is to refer, via the Congress, 
to the courts for trial, anyone who fails to 
furnish information which the law provides 
that the committee is entitled to receive, or 
who commits perjury. Beyond that, com- 
mittee of Congress are powerless, and of 
course the Communists know this and take 
every advantage of it. 

I have often thought that the effectiveness 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
is‘in direct m to the amount of at- 
tack and criticism which we receive. I was 
therefore a little surprised to find that we 
did not receive more criticism than was ac- 
tually leveled at us as a result of the hear- 
ings which were held recently here in Balti- 
more. I was glad that the hearings were 
telecast, so that the average Mr. and Mrs. 
American here in this great area could see 
for themselves not only the facts which-were 
developed in the course of the hearings, but 
the procedures and practices of the commit- 
tee itself. May I say that with a few notable 


responsi 
committee is so broad and our facilities are 
too limited for us to attempt to run down 


all possible leads in any given area. We have 
a staff of only 35 persons, with just 8 reese 
gators for the éntire Nation. We did, - 
ever, I believe, develop information here of 


Tun 
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Party discipline. I do know that iy Apri] 
1943 he was listed as one of the signer , 
letter asking the then President io <:: .." 
deportation orders against 
Communist agent Harry Bridges. 

that in January of 1953, he was listed as , 
of those from Baltimore who urged the Preat 
dent to extend clemency to atom ... 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. I do know Pe 


viet Relations. 

Let me quote J. Edgar Hoover, in his tes; 
mony before our committee in 1947: “ ¢,,, 
fess to a real apprehension so long as (on, 
munists are able to secure ministers of 1, 
gospel to promote their evil work and Spouse 
@ cause that is alien to the religion of Chrig 
and Judaism.” 

I know too, that the force which we fight 
is dedicated to the destruction of religio,, 
that in its ascendency to power it crushej 
within Soviet Russia alone, 20 million hum, 
beings and it destroyed an estimated 40 mj. 
lion human lives in Red China. [| am mop 
than a little ed that a minister of th 
gospel would*be so blind that he would rely 
upon the integrity and good faith of ty 
cynical atheistic conspirators instead of the 
integrity and good faith of the elected repree 
sentatives of the people of the United States 

How serious is the Communist conspira. 
torial operation to our national defeng 
Glance, if you will, at just two typical items 
of information before our committee. Right 
now the International Union of Mine, mij 
and Smelter Workers having an estimate 
85,000 employees in mines vital to the defeng 
of this country, is controlled lock, stock, ang 
barrel by the Communist Party. Right nov, 
employees of the American Communication 
Association, the top leaders of which have ai 
been identified as members of the Communis; 
conspiracy, man the tie-lines and lease-ling 
emanating from the Pentagon itself, and 
service the North Atlantic cable. 

What is the political objective of the Com. 
munist Party now in the United States? Th 
No. 1 objective, as announced to the com. 
rades assembled at the National Communist 
Convention in February, is the destruction 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
In the course of the last 2 or 3 years, the 
Communist Party has created in the United 
States 180 organizations in 15 key States all 
for the purpose of bringing pressure on the 
Senators and Congressmen to repeal the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Most of 
the people who are in this apparatus do no 
have any idea that they are being used by the 
Communist Party. 

Now I would not say, although I suspect, 
the leftwing press will misinterpret ny 
statements, that everyone who advocates 
changes in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is a Communist or under Communist 
Party discipline. The fact is that the Com- 
munists have found ready allies in the pro- 
fessional immigrationists, the do-gooders, 
and in the politicians who seek to woo the 
so-called nationality bloc vote, promising 
more and more visas at a time when we hart 
the highest immigration since 1926. 

Masquerading behind a facade of humat!- 
tarian appeals, this drive which is now i 
-process, if successful, would destroy the prit- 
cipal safeguards of our immigration system 
It would triple to this county 
and abolish the only nonpolitica) formula 
the national origin quota system, which hi 
ever been .devised for apportioning visi 
among the Millions of the world 
As coauthor of the Immigration and Ne 
tionality Act, and as one who has spent lite 
ally years in careful study and investigation 
of our immigration system, I say to you thi 
weakening amendments to the Walter 
McCarran Act which are currently pending 2 
the Congress, will undermine the securit) 
‘structure of this Nation. I shall fight thos 
‘weakening amendments with every ‘ber 4 
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peing, because in my studied judgment, 
va be fighting the cause of preserving this 


Nation. ; 

How late is it? 

Here are from an article by Msgr. 
1 as it apepared in the 

srooklyn Tablet of July 1955: 

“No war. No hydrogen bombs. No mass 

ughter—till after the victory has been 


cTrhe coup d’etat, in course of accomplish- 
nent even while you are reading these lines, 

1 be to final success by the 
ntrenched and untouchable traitors in high 
places, aided and abetted by their strategi- 
cally placed cohorts in the nerve centers of 


he eee . . - s 


“qt will be the fulfillment of the prophecy 
made by Lenin im, 1923: ‘First we will take 
eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, 
nen we will encircle the United Stetes, 
hich will be the last bastion of capitalism. 
We will not have to attack. It will fall like 
an overripe fruit into ou hands.’ . 
7 * 


“condone. Appease. Pretend. But above 
all forever surrender. Peace in our time, 
wherever we've heard that before. Bury 
your head in the sand while Russia enslaves 
the rest of the world and hope—that it 


cannot happen here, 
* * o . o 


“Thank Heaven not all people have given 
up. A few brave souls in America are trying 
to arouse the country from its sleep of 
death.” 

Yes, my friends, it is later—much, much 
later than you think, It is happening, and 
it is happening here, now. 


PRESENTATION OF CHRISTOPHER Post, No. 841, 
CaTHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 1957 AMERICAN- 
IsM TROPHY, JUNE 1, 1957 

(By T. S. Bruchalski) 

Mr. Toastmaster, our honored and most 
distinguished guest, Congressman Wa TER, 
distinguished guests at the dais, reverend 
members of the clergy, officers and members 
of the Catholic War Veterans, ladies and 
gentlemen, a few weeks ago we in the Balti- 
more area privileged—if it can be called 
a privilege—to partake in a drama—really 
a tragedy—at which the very soul of our 
beloved Republic was being torn asunder by 
those whose hate should have been a love, 


, & sorrowful 
by those who would iltecr, "laees 

10 , yes, by those 
who would destroy within the shadows 
of that lady whose majestic mantle was so 
richly woven with the faith and devotion of 
dedicated to the principle 


men, 
that we posses ee Tights, rights 
whose origins of very essence come 


Tonight, however, we have with us some of 
those who © a part of that drama, but 
those who supped and drank freely of 
these truths, those in whose minds the 
memorable words of Lincoln, that “to sin 
una of men,” must Sosacaonsunay 

: m have m indelib! 
enshrined, — . 


on ofa 
ey gave freely of Ives, out of that 
our fathers of for their cis 
80 richly yore f beloved Republic 

must have known what it would 
mean to the role of a traitor—knowing 


love for their country, 


Tonight, we of the Christopher Post have 
asked them to share the joys of this evening 


’ 
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with our honored guest. We felt proud that 
they should have sacrificed their sterling in- 
dividuality—at least for a while—to have 
immersed it into one so deathly alien to 
them. 

It was a difficult thing. Even the best of 
us would have desisted from this bitter task. 

Our unit has already formally extended 
to them our gratitude, and tonight, all of 
us here assembled to honor the driving 
force—as it were—of that courageous Amer- 
icanism as exemplified in our honored guest, 
have an opportunity to express our sincerest 
wishes to Miss Irene Barkaga and Mr. Charles 
Craig, present here this evening as guests 
of our post. (Because of his unexpected work 
schedule, Mr. Clifford Miller could not attend 
but verbally sends his personal wishes to his 
other two compatriots and to our honored 
guest of the evening.) 

Congressman WALTER, we of the Christo- 
pher Post feel that this presentation of our 
1957 Americanism award is really a token of 
boundless appreciation from all of us here 
assembled. _ 

Let it be an emblem of our united faith 
in you and the tremendous task to which you 
are so completely dedicated. 

Let this humble award—but a human 
symbol of our dedication to your noble 
cause—be ever a spiritual reminder of our 
hope in you and in those like you, yet re- 
maining in the ranks of the valiant, against 
this unholy breed. 

We cannot help but feel that they who 
would destroy are dissipating our ranks. And 
yet by silence, we cannot and shall not sin. 
For that is a coward’s lot. 

Nor are we afraid. For, as has been so 
ably said, that even one with God, is a 
majority. ? . 

To Him, therefore, we send up our prayer 
when we in the simple words of this inspiring 
Irish wish would want to say: 


“God be good to you in all your days 
God be kind to you in all your ways 
God give strength to you when crosses lean 
God send light to you the clouds between 
God give peace to you in times of strife 
God bless everything that fills your life 
God send joy to you when grief is o’er 
God make way for you at heaven's door.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Mr. Lauren 
Soth has written several articles which 
have appeared in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. I hold one in my hand, 
under date of May 30, 1957, and wish to 
read one paragraph from the article, as 
follows: 

Americans need only look to the outside 
world to see what an inefficient agriculture 
can do to an economy. High productivity 
per man in farming is a priceless asset that 
permits Amégica to devote relatively little 
— to supplying basic food and fiber 
ni s. 


I have read that paragraph because we 
constantly hear remarks to the effect 
that there are too many inefficiently run 
farms in the United States, that the op- 
eration of the inefficient farms should be 
stopped and that larger farms should be 
established in their places. 
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Mr. President, if this Nation should 
ever be so unfortunate as_to lose the 
family farms and become solely depend- 
ent on corporate types of farming, I 
think we would see disappear the bless- 
ing of abundant supplies of food and 
fiber which American consumers have 
always had. 

For the reasons stated, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the two articles 
written by Mr. Soth, one appearing in 
the May 30 issue and the other in the 
May 31 issue of the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

I hope some writers will devote some 
of their thoughts and writing efforts to 
instructing the American people, first, 
concerning the splendid job American 
farmers have done, and, secondly, in- 
structing the American people to appre- 
ciate the fact that every time a better 
service is provided the consumer it is 
usually at the expense of the producer. 
The consumer has not derived any great 
benefit from the initial low cost of the 
product as it leaves the farm and goes 
into channels of processing or into 
channels of manufacturing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

_ There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 30, 1957] 
Wuyr Not Sussimwrze Farmers’ Move From 
FaRMS TO CITIES? 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is the fourth of six 
articles condensed from a new book, Farm 
Trouble, by Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune edito- 
rial pages. Soth won the Pulitzer prize for 
his editorial invitation which led to the visit 
of a Russian farm delegation to the United 
States in 1955.) 

(By Lauren Soth) 

What can be done to reduce the pressure 
of excess supplies on prices of farm prod- 
ucts—to balance demand and supply at a 
level which will give farmers’ income on a 
parity with nonfarm incomes? 

One answer, of course, is to do nothing, 
let nature take its course. This appeals to 
many who have a philosophical distaste for 
government intervention in private business. 
But it has no chance of being’adopted as a 
national policy. 

A “do nothing” policy would be feasible if 
the community were willing to see the basic 
agricultural adjustment between demand 
and supply take place by means of bank- 
ruptcy, liquidation, and abandonment of 
farms. 

This would mean that the best brains, the 
most capable young people would leave 
farming even faster than they now are leav- 
ing. It might mean that twenty-odd years 
hence agriculture would fall far behind the 
rest of the economy in technical efficiency. 

Meanwhile, with a growing population, it 
is possitie that real food shortages would 
overtake us. 

Americans need only look to the outside 
world to see what an inefficient agriculture © 
can do to an economy. High productivity 
per man in farming is a priceless asset that 
permits America to devote relatively little 
manpower to supplying basic food and fiber 
needs. 

A sharp contrast may be seen in the Soviet 
Union, which I visited in the summer of 
1955 as a member of the American farm 
delegation. 
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The Soviets have neglected agriculture un- 
til recently, putting their major emphasis on 
industrialization. Farm living standards 
have been kept low by deliberate policy of 
the state. The te has used farming as a 
source of capital for manufacturing develop- 
ment. 

The result has been a stagnation in agri- 
cultural production. The U. S. S. R. even 
now has 40 to 45 percent of its people in 
agriculture. It has no surpluses; it runs on 
the borderline of hunger all the time. Diets 


are not as rich in protein foods as they were 


before World War I. 

It was in 1861 that two fundamental polli- 
cies were laid down which have been ‘the 
backbone of ,our economic development. 
These were expressed in the Homestead Act, 
which stimulated private development of 
land resources, and the Morrill Act, which 
set the stage for the land-grant-college sys- 
tem of agricultural experiment stations and 
extension services. . 

Here was direct Government action, sub- 
sidy, if you please, for stepping up farm 
production. 

Thus, in the last half of the 19th century 
we had a great subsidized injection of land 
resources into the farm economy. In the 
first half of this century we have had an 
even more powerful injection of new scien- 
tific technology into agriculture. 

In. the light of this historical background, 
it should not be surprising that supply of 
and demand for farm products have got out 
of balance in the last 35 years. 

If there were no other reason for com- 
munity responsibility to the farm population, 
the fact that public policies created the 
present surplus situation would be reason 
enough. 

The built-in tendency for farm production 
to expand faster than demand for food is a 
consequence also of the enormous stimula- 
tion to production during the last 15 years 
by wartime and postwar public policy. 

Understanding the causes of the surplus 
situation in farming leads to some logical 
solutions. Why not a homestead policy in 
reverse, for example? 

Theodore W: Schultz, of the University of 
Chicago, has suggested the Federal Govern- 
ment offer farm families a cash payment to 
help them get started in city life and non- 
farm work. Such a payment, say, $5,000, 
would be given only for bona fide transfers 
out of agriculture. 

Speeding up the movement of some farmers 
out of agriculture would permit those who 
remain to increase the size of their opera- 
tions and raise their incomes. The national 
farm income would be divided among fewer 
people. 

The movement of farmers into other oc- 
cupations would also tend to reduce farm 
production and thus ease the surplus prob- 
lem. 

If such a homesteads-in-reverse pro- 
gram were in effect, it would prevent a great 
deal of hardship. Farm folks would not 
stay on the farm until they had lost every- 
thing. 

Those with little liking for and ability in 
agriculture would get a chance to better 
themselves. Many such families now are 
tied down’ to farms they cannot afford to 
leave. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that 
the fundamental adjustment needed to take 
care of the surplus situation in American 
agriculture is a reduction in the number 
of farm families. 

The question is whether this adjustment 
should be allowed to take place “by itself,” 
without any help from the State, or should 
be smoothed and speeded up by a-subsidy. 


“ Many of our public policies and pro- - 


grams in agriculture conflict directly with 
the policy of reducing surpluses, in fact, 
practically all Government intervention in 
agriculture is on the side of increasing 
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output—with the exception of the acreage- 
allotment programs, and they have not been 
effective in limiting output. 

‘Almost the entire Federal and State bu- 
reaucracy in agriculture is mobilized to 
get farmers to produce more—at the same 
time that acreage allotments and the “soil 
bank” are being tightened down to limit 
production. 

What agriculture needs instead is more 
research in economics and the other social 
sciences to provide answers to the complex 
human adjustments required. 

Of course it is true that advances in scl- 
ence are beneficial to society as a whole, and 
one should not take a short-run view of 
these matters. 

There are strong reasons, compelling rea- 
sons, for continuing or even increasing 
funds for research in basic science. What 
is questionable policy, however, is the pump- 
ing of more money into the development 
of new technology. ’ 

New technology can be considered as a 
resource of production, like land, machin- 
ery, or fertilizer. Why not slow down ex- 
pansion in this field in the same way that 
we hold land out of use until it is needed? 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 31, 1957] 
Farm ProcraMs SHOULD Boost INCOME, Not 
PRICE. : 
(Evrror’s Nore—This is the fifth of six 
articles condensed from a new book; Farm 
“Trouble, by Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune edito- 
rial pages. Soth won the Pulitzer prize for 


his editorial invitation of a Russian farm 


delegation. to the United States in. 1955.) 
(By Lauren Soth) 
If the incomes of farm people are to be 


i to raise farm in- 
come, the ratio between farm and nonfarm 
income per-~-person remains about what it 


to pay farm people an outright subsidy. 
Open subsidies would ‘be easier to admin- 
ister, would be plainly visible to the general 
public and would not interfere with the nor- 
mal functioning of the competitive market 


Although farmers complain about their 
disadvantageous position in a modern, ad- 
ministered economy, they would turn down 
overwhelmingly direct handout of this na- 
nature from the Government. 


June § 


farmers. The logic behind this acceptan 
is that farmers are performing a service ;, 
the public interest by preserving Nationa 
soil resources. 

would be doing far more ty he} 
agriculture if it tripled or guadrupiea 1" 

mt conservation-payments pr 

than it would by keeping price SUPPorts g¢ 
a high level. " 

Moreover, if these payments were fo; true 
conservation, they would not create ,. 
pluses. ; 

This line of reasoning is behind the S« 
called soil-bank plan which was passeq by 
Congress in 1956. The only action necessary 
to make this program a real income-suppor 
Pp would be to increase the amounts 
of the Fedefal contributions. " 

A Federal-payment program of this cha;. 
acter ought to be coupled with a correspond. 
ing payment program to farm families why 
want to leave agriculture and get establisheg 
in urban occ . 

In the long run, the most effective action 
the Government can take in behal! of agri. 
culture is to expedite the transfer of farp 
people to other occupations by means 
education, employment services and grants 
and aids to emcourage people to leay d 
farming. 

Another way to protect farm income with. 
out detailed controls over production, ang 
without Government fixing of prices above 
the market, would ‘be to subsidize consump. 
tion of food. 

The most far-reaching plan of food sub. 
sidy yet proposed in the United States is the 
food allotment plan which Senator Grorcz p 
Armen, Republican, Vermont, has introduced 
into Congress a number of times, without 
success. 

Under this plan the food-purchasing 
-power of low-income families would be in. 
creased by them coupons. These 
coupons would be spent in grocery stores like 
money. The grocery stores would turn the 


have to turn over 40 percent 
income. 
diet would be determined by 
food scientists and would embrace as many 
oods possible to allow for differences in 
. Suppose this diet came to $5 a week. 
For a family of 4, coupons would cost $20 
week. A family with income of less than 
$50 a week would benefit by buying the cou- 
pons—providing it wanted to spend as much 
as 40 percent of its Income for food. 

The 40-percent figure was suggested in the 
Aiken bill because several surveys have 
shown that low-income families with fairly 
good diets spend about that proportion of 
their incomes for food. 

How much would such a program cost the 
Government? That would depend, of cours, 
on the state of-prosperity and the amount 0! 
unemployment. During a severe depression 
the Government would be paying out large 
amounts of money—probably on the order 0! 


alone, it probably would freighten Congress 

However, if it were considered 4s part 
of a general antidepression program «nd 8 
@ national nutrition measure, it might & 


In times of prosperity, expenditures for* 
food allotment program would be muci 
smaller. One estimate of the effects in 1955. 
of high national income, places ©0t 
Federal Government at around $700 
uch 


m of this extra spending for {004 
come back to farmers? Farmers 6 
40 to 50 percent of the consumer 


a year 
to the 
_. How 
_-would 
about 












une g 
dollar, it is reasonable to assume 
Ary would qat-ae least that proportion of 
nation’ ine. . ‘They might get consid- 
t ’ would permit prices 
ed help and to guide consumers in 
ae ecisions. They would permit a greater 
pe f freedom in individual farm deci- 
“oe productoin and marketing than 
for try present farm raya. 
te sur. 
th 
ssed Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
PCe: 
Support Adopts Resolution Supporting Funds 
mounty for Mineral Program 
S char. eo 
‘spond. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a or 
a HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
action OF CALIFORNIA 
a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
—'S Monday, June 3, 1957 
ae Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
With. House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
', and lar Affairs, cnehanpnee by our colleague 
above WALTER RocErs of Texas, on May 24, 
a 1957, adopted resolution urging the 
| sub. House to approve the $30 million pro- 
is the vided for tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, 
RGE D), and columbium-tantalum by the Senate 
duced in the third supplemental bill, H. R. 
thout 7221. 

The mining subcommittee spent many 
asing days of hearing when this program was 
Toad authorized under Public Law: 733 in 
s like August 1956, and received further testi- 
n the mony on the subject on May 24 of this 
full year. 
like The resolution adopted by the mining 

the subcommittee supports a similar posi- 
any. tion taken by the Senate Committee on 
ps Interior and Insular Affairs, the Senate 
vide Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
m, & itself twice by overwhelming votes, and 
cent by the executive agencies—the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Office of De- 
| by fense Mobilization, and the Bureau of 
a the Budget. 
i So far as I know, the House Commit- 
$20 tee on Appropriations is the only com- 
han mittee or agency that has had anything 


ous = to do with the problem that has recom- 
mended against this appropriation. 

A copy of the resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUT ‘ON OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES 
AND MINING OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, House oF REP- 

RESENTATIVES 


Whereas during World War II and at the 
8e, beginning of war in Korea in 1950 the United 
of States was almost wholly dependent upon 
on supplies of foreign produced tungsten; and 
ge Whereas by Public Law 733, 84th Congress, 
of approved July 19, 1956, the domestic tung- 

sten, asbestos, acid-grade fluorspar, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum miners were encouraged 
to believe the authorities in the 
land @ law passed 
of the Congress and sae by the i 
dent—that er paeneee programs (as 
distinct from con- 
tracts) ont be in effect through December 31, 
1958, were to be carried out; and 
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pected to be f and that the min- 
ers should conduct their operations on this 
basis (as detailed in letters from GSA in 
November and December, 1956); and 

Whereas one of the surest ways to encour- 
age all the citizens of the land to respect 
the laws of the land is for the Congress itself 
to carefully respect the very laws that it 
itself causes to be enacted into law; and 

Whereas any present official statements as 
to defense requirements for high tempera- 
ture metals, such as tungsten, columbium, 
and tantalum, are completely obsolete (as 
noted in the letter of December 13, 1956, 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense te the 
Office of Defense Mobilization); and 

Whereas future defense requirements for 
high-temperature metals such as tungsten, 
columbium, and tantalum can only be ex- 
pected to increase significantly in view of 
the fact that tungsten is the metallic ele- 
ment with the highest melting point known 
to man—about 6,152° F. (indeed of all the 
elements, the melting point of tungsten is 
excveded only by that of carbon)—while 
columbium and tantalum are also high- 
temperature metals, iron-free asbestos is 
necessary for electric-cable coverings, and 
fluorine is a constituent of high-temperature 
fuels—and our entire technological civiliza- 
tion requires the utilization of ever higher 
temperatures (as acknowledged by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
the February 26, 1957, hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
the Necessity for Implementing Public Law 
733); and 

Whereas it would be the utmost folly and 
it could be disastrous to let our present 
domestic mining mobilization base collapse, 
as it will surely do in the face of the com- 
petition of cheap foreign-mined material 
coming largely from sources of extreme 
vulnerability in time of emergency; and 

Whereas there is as yet no other program 
to maintain the domestic mining mobiliza- 
tion base, although the Congress has been 
promised on several occasions that a long 
range minerals program would be recom- 
mended to it; and 

Whereas the real cost of the material 
acquired under this program is substantially 
less than the base price set forth in the 
law when Federal, State and local taxes paid 
by the mining companies and their em- 
ployees and suppliers are taken into con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas the costs of any future Govern- 
ment procurement programs for metals and 
minerals ‘that may be found to be necessary 
in the uncertain years ahead in this age of 
peril will of necessity be much higher if the 
operators have before them the example of 
breach of faith in the execution of prior 
programs such as failure to carry out that 
set forth in Public Law 733; and 

Whereas while it may well be that the 
present spot price of foreign material is 
lower than that for domestically mined ma- 
terial, history in the case of many strategic 
materials shows clearly that the price of 
foreign material can rise many times over 
once the domestic source of production has 
been scuttled, and consumers are then put 
through 4 real price wringer when it is too 
late to reactivate domestic mining properties 
that are flooded and caved: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, That the House of Representatives is 
hereby urged to forthwith take the neces- 
sary action to implement fully the provisions 
of Public Law 733, 84th Congress, the Domes- 
tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956, and in particular to agree 
to make available the sum of $30 million 
which is provided therefor by the Senate 
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amendment to H. R. 7221, 85th Congress, ist 
session, the 3d supplemental bill, 1957. 
Adopted May 24, 1957. 
WALTER ROGERS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining. 
Nancy J. ARNOLD, 
Clerk. 





Fremont, the Town That Refuses To Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcOrD, I include an article from the May 
30, 1957, issue of the Current Local, Van 
Buren, Mo. The article praises the 
spirit of the residents of the little Mis- 
souri Ozark town of Fremont. Mrs. 
Carnahan and I each taught in the pub- 
lic school in Fremont for several years. 
We know just about all the people there 
and visited the area shortly after the 
recent disastrous tornado. We join in 
the sincere tribute to these fine substan- 
tial people. Of course they will rebuild 
and they will not just rebuild their shat- 
tered homes, churches, schools, and 
businesses. ‘They will build a better and 
even more friendly and cooperative com- 
munity than they had before the dis- 
aster. 

Mrs. Carnahan and I also express our 
appreciation to the Red. Cross for the 
most commendable job being done in 
assisting in the rebuilding of this little 
community. 

The article follows: 

FREMONT, THE TOWN THAT REFUSES To DIE 

Today, amid the ruin and rubble where 
the little town of Fremont, Mo., had lived 
sand grown for nearly 70 years, the American 
people through the American Red Cross are 
bringing hope and help in its fullest measure 
to the 200 citizens of this tornado-torn 
community. Today, less than a week since a 
roaring funnel dipped down out of an after- 
noon sky to leave its terrible toll of 6 dead, 
16 injured, and a path of nearly total de- 
struction, the people of Fremont—secure in 
the knowledge that Red Cross has opened 
its heart and hands to help solve their prob- 
lems—are beginning to rebuild their shat- 
tered lives. 

Fremont’s Methodist Church, one of the 
few building to survive the great winds of 
last Tuesday, has become the center of Red 
Cross disaster relief operations in this crip- 
pled Ozark community; and today, as people 
of all faiths attended the Sunday morning 
services in what is now Fremont’s only 
church, their courage and determination in 
spite of the week’s hardships gave testimony 
to their abiding trust in God and their 
gratitude to all who have come to their aid. 

No flowers decorated the minister's pulpit; 
instead, the small wooden platform was sur- 
rounded by rows of coffee urns, and fruit 
baskets, and portable milk refrigerators from 
the Red Cross mobile canteen in front of the 
church. Racks of Red Cross clothing, and 
supplies of blankets and bedding formed a 
unique kind of canopy cver the crowded 
pews; and the entire church service was 
accompanied by the musical ringing of the 
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Red Cross emergency telephone which con- 
tinues to serve as the community's only 
source of communication. 

Exactly 12 hours before, these same peo- 
ple had attended a Saturday night gather- 
ing in this same white church where they 
met with the Red Cross disaster workers 
who have come from various parts of the 
country to help Fremont come back te life— 
people who have brought food, and cloth- 
ing, medical care, and welfare assistance; 
Red Cross workers who are here to meet 
their immediate needs, and others who will 
stay to help them in the tremendous job 
of reestablishing their homes and businesses. 
It was a weary and somewhat apprehensive 
group of 86 people that filled the little 
church to capacity; but as the meeting 
progresses and each of the Red Cross work- 
ers repeated the encouraging words, “we're 
here to help you—all that we give you and 
all that we do is a gift to you from the 
American people,” 86 faces relaxed and even 
smiled as they realized that here was a 
force still mightier than a tornade—the in- 
destructible force of man’s humanity to 
man. The Saturday night meeting reached 
a high point of enthusiasm when L. D. 
Smith, one of Fremont’s leading citizens, 
addressed his stricken neighbors in the fol- 
lowing words: “Fremont is going to re- 
build * * *. Let’s stamp out completely any 
idea that we can’t do the job. Our friends 
and former citizens have come back to see 
us and they expect us to go en. The out- 
side world is depending on us te come back 
and we must not disappoint them. If we 
use our own resources together with the 
help which Red Cross has come to give us, 
we can get back on our feet; and with God's 
blessings, we will.” Following Smith’s in- 
spiring message, the entire audience echoed 
their enthusiastic approval with a stirring 
round of applause. 

And so, with the lifeline of help reach- 
ing out from Red Cross and hundreds of 
others who are not content to want what 
would seem most comfortable and easy for 
themselves, Fremont, the town that re- 
fuses to die, is lifting its head from the 
ruins and looking toward the future. Once 
again, tragedy, the great leveler, has become 
a@ great bond. 


The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Senator Byrp Sounds Off,” 
from the Camden (S. C.) Chronicle of 
May 24, 1957. 

This weekly newspaper is edited by Mr. 
William Calk, whe was formerly con- 
nected with the Augusta Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR Brrp Sounps Orr 

Most of us know that the Federal debt is 
about $275 billion. But few have any con- 
cept of what that means—it’s just a figure, 
almost beyond human comprehension. 

Senator Byrp, writing in National Review, 
gives a vivid picture of the debt. That $275 
billion, he says, “is the equivalent of the 
assessed value of all the land, buildings, 
mines, machinery, factories, livesteck— 


I 
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everything of tangible value in the United 
States.” 

Then he goes on to say something that 
must be far better understand than it is 
now if this country, as we know it, is to 
survive: “Public debt is not like private debt. 
If private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy proceedings, and maybe not 
many people are hurt. If public debt is 
not paid off—paid off with taxes—the result 


‘is disastrous inflation or repudiation. Either 


would destroy our form of government.” 

The proposed new budget is the largest in 
our peacetime history. According to- the 
estimates, there will be a small surplus if 
this budget is approved. But it is evident 
that even a very moderate decline in the 
business boom, with the effect that would 
have on tax revenues, would eliminate such 
a surplus and put a deficit in its place. 

Senator Byrrp believes- the budget can be 
cut by more than $6 billion without harm 
to an essential Federal function. If we can- 
not do that now, with the economy running 
at peak speed, when can we? 


Federal Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND_ 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Offers Plan,” from the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of April 24, 
1957. The editorial deals with an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TatmapGe] before the 


. Atlanta Rotary Club in which he dealt 


with Government financing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

Orrers PLAN 


Senator Herman TaLmapce, of Georgia, has 
advanced a five-pcint program by which in- 
fiation and high taxes can be stopped. In an 
address delivered before the Atlanta Rotary 
Club, the junior Senator from 
warned that the people will “reap another 
whirlwind of taxation and inflation” unless 
Co: acts now to reduce the Federal 
budget and establish proper controls on 
Federal spending. 

The five steps to be taken as enumerated 
by Senator TaLmMapcE are as follows: 

1. Eliminate nonessential Federal spend- 
ng; 

2. Press for a systematic beginning on debt 
reduction and outlaw deficit spending; 

8. Adopt new legislation guaranteeing bet- 
ter budgetary control; 

4. Institute a reduction in Federal income 
taxes of at least 10 percent to restore incen- 
tive and to stimulate new job opportunities; 
and . 

5. Halt encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the revenue sources of the States. 

This offers a sound and constructive ap- 
proach to the problems that now confront 
the Nation in the field of finance and taxa- 
tion. 
ee something is done to put the Gov- 
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gress must set itself to the task of eliminat 
ing waste and extravagance.” * 

Perhaps the one valuable thing achieveg 
by the proposed Federal budget for next 
year, with its incredibly large totals, i, the 
fact that the very size of it is so staggerjp 
that it has at last awakened the people to the 
realization of approaching financia) Cisaster 

it that be true, some good may come yet 
out of the present situation, if Congress hus 
the courage to take the necessary Steps tg 
protect the Nation. 


Progress Report on Saline Water 
Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in 1952, leg. 
islation which I authored, was enacteg 
initiating the saline water research 
program under the direction of the Sec. 
retary of the Interior. The objective of 
this program was to find ways and means 
of economically converting saline or 
salt water to fresh water. The progress 
made under this program during the 5 
years since it was initiated has been dis- 
appointing; however, eventual success 
is foreseen if the program is put in high 
gear with the view of producing con- 
crete results at an early date. This is 
the conclusion of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee as the 
result of recent hearings held for the 
purpose of reviewing the program. 

The objective of the committee's hear- 
ings was to determine, first, just where 
we stand at the present time with respect 
to finding economic means of converting 
salt water to fresh water; second, 
whether the Department of Interior is 
in agreement with the expressed views 
of Congress with respect to the degree 
of urgency warranted in this research 
program; third, what measures the De- 
partment has taken to speed up the pro- 
gram; and fourth, if additional legis- 
lation is needed or would be of assist- 
ance in meeting the objectives of the 
program at an earlier date. In 2 days 
of hearings the committee heard and 
questioned officials of the Department, 
contractors, and consultants. 

The committee’s report on the hearing 
is critical of the Department of the In- 
terior, both for its handling of the pro- 
gram, and for misrepresentation to the 
American people of the progress made 
under the program. The hearings indi- 
cated that the Department has not at- 
tached to this program the degree of 
urgency directed by Congress in the 1955 
legislation amending the 1952 basic act, 


and has allowed it to drift along without 


concrete results while numerous opti- 
mistic statements by high officials of ‘he 
Department have left the impression 
that large-scale use of converted saline 
or salt water is just around the corne!. 
My concern and that of the committee 
is that such mtation of prog- 
ress may lull the Nation into a false 
sense of security with respect to water 
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and that the immediate need for con- 

rving and making better use of the 
eater available from natural sources 
qill be overlooked and not properly 


-_ evidence was presented to 
the committee as to measures to accom-~- 
plish a speed-up in meeting the objective 
of the program, nor did the Department 
indicate any immediate need for addi- 
tional While it was made 
clear that pilot plants or demonstration 
plants of appreciable magnitude to test 
the more processes would re- 
quire specific congressional authoriza- 
tion no positive program was presented 
for getting the demonstration plant 
phase of the program underway. 

With respect to the nature of the re- 
search work the Department seemed to 
be placing emphasis on small and special 
purpose conversion units, whereas the 
committee believes that the immediate 
need is for processes capable of produc- 
ing large quantities of water for munici- 
pal and industrial use near populous or 
potentially populous areas. 

It is not the purpose of the committee’s 
report to present a pessimistic view with 
respect to the possibility of economical 
saline and salt water conversion at an 
early date; however it is the committee’s 
purpose to apprise the American people 
of the true situation with respect to sea 
water conversion in order that those 
charged with responsibility of providing 
water supplies do not expect.too much 
from this program too soon and do not 
reduce efforts to fully conserve and make 
maximum yse of the water available 
from natural sources. 

The committee believes that, even- 
tually, converted saline or salt water 
will be used extensively for municipal, 
industrial, and perhaps even agricultural 


uses. The problem has become one of ~ 


economics or cost. 





The Ax Came a Little Too Close 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call at- 
tention to an editorial from the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer under the caption, “The 
Ax Came a Little Too Close.” ; 


In addition to the points raised in the 





editorial as to the position of the United 
States ber of Commerce, the action 
over the of Secretary Wilson in 
canceling a billion dollars in defense 


na ene nee ot Commenne 
beeti in the forefront of the campaign 
against President Eisenhower's budget. 

It has been pressing the attack against 
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foreign aid, against Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and against many of the President's do- 
mestic programs. 

Now the chamber is backing water a bit. 
The economy ax has come a little too close 
for comfort. 

The House of Representatives, in cutting 
away $3,500,000 from the Commerce De- 
partment budget, knocked the props out 
from under the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. 

It would be tragic to lose that agency, 
protests the chamber’s president, John S. 
Coleman. Its task of passing information 
and opinion between Government and indus- 


try is vital. It handles much of the Gov- 
ernment‘industry planning for a war 
emergency. 


In running up his red flag, Mr. Coleman 
was forced to say that the chamber is not 
“against everything” in its crusade for Gov- 
ernment economy. 

What he is really saying is that budget 
cuts are tragic when they hit too close to 
home; they are healthy when they strike 
elsewhere. 

Thus the chamber is against Federal aid to 
education, although it raised no objections 
to huge Federal expenditures for a highway 
program. 

It is the old, old story of governmental 
economy. Swing that ax hard but be sure 
it is hitting the other fellow’s house. 





An Honor Well Deserved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today in 
my home State in ‘the city of Morgan- 
town, the University of West Virginia 
will confer an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon a most distinguished Amer- 
ican, John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis has been 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America since 1919. During his presi- 
dency of that proud organization Amer- 
ica’s union coal miners have become the 
highest paid industrial workers in the 
world. 

West Virginia has been for some years 
the largest coal-producing State in the 
Union. It is fitting that Mr. Lewis’ first 
honorary doctorate should come from our 
State university. He has led West Vir- 
ginia’s coal miners from the depths of 
economic depression and personal indig- 
nity to the place they now enjoy in our 
State as well paid, free mountain men. 

In commenting on the degrees to be 
awarded this year by the. University of 
West Virginia, one of the largest daily 
papers in our State, the Charleston 
Gazette, said: 

One name stands out as distinctive and 
that is John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In coming up 
from the coal pits to eminent status in the 
American labor movement, and giving dig- 
nity to the coal miners in this largest of coal- 
producing States, we think his is 4 degree 
long overdue. 


This editorial states only the truth. 
Mr. Lewis is a great man and an erudite 
man. It is fitting that he be formally 
recognized as such. 
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Petroleum Marketing on Highways of the 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a copy of an address by C. Z. 
Hardwick, executive vice‘ president of 
the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

In my opinion Mr. Hardwick has 
given us a true statement of the facts 
as are seemingly existing relative to our 
Federal highway program. I fear that 
some of our highway officials, State and 
Federal, are forgetting the rights of the 
property owners, forgetting that all pay 
taxes regardless of whether they are on 
an interstate, or intrastate road, the pri- 
mary system, the system of city streets, 
or the system of the farm-to-market 
roads. Some of these officials, Mr. 
Speaker, are putting into effect rules and 
regulations that are certainly detrimen- 
tal to the-economy of our country and 
not in accordance with the freedoms that 
many of us have fought for. 


I am hoping, Mr. Speaker, that all of 
the Members of Congress will read the 
address of Mr. Hardwick and I person- 
ally would appreciate having any com- 
ments from the membership of the 
House because I know we are all inter- 
ested in our highway program and want 
fair and equitable treatment for all, re- 
gardless of where we live. 

The address follows: 


PETROLEUM MARKETING ON HIGHWAYS OF THE 
FUTURE 


(Address given by C. Z. Hardwick, executive 
vice president, the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, 
Ohio) 


On June 29 of last year President Fisen- 
hower placed his signature on the 1956 Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act, giving the green light 
to what has been accurately called the big- 
gest public works undertaking in history. 
As everyone knows by now, this new act calls 
for a Federal-aid highway construction pro- 
gram scheduled to last 13 years and to cost 
about $50 billion—more than 144 times the 
total amount spent for all State highway 
construction over the last 40 years, including 
toll roads. 

Astthe industry which supplies asphalt to 
build highways, collects the taxes to pay 
for them, and provides the gasoline and oil 
which keep the vehicles running, the pe- 
troleum industry has an important stake 
in this program. 

We in the oil business want good high- 
ways because our living depends upon them, 
because we're responsible citizens who real- 
ize the vital importance of a modern high- 
way transportation system and because we 
also happen to be motorists, and do as much 
driving as anyone else. 

Oilmen are not exactly enthusiastic, how- 
ever, about one feature of the new program— 
the imposition of an additional Federal tax 
on gasoline. As industry spokesmen pointed 
out to Congress while the program was being 
considered, gasoline already had the dis- 
tinction of being the most heavily taxed 
basic commodity in America. 
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As you know, these arguments were te no 
avail. The Federal gasoline tax was in- 
creased by a full cent a gallon, so that today 
the national average State and Federal tax 
on a gallon of gasoline is equivalent to more 
than 70 percent of the refinery price, over 
50 percent of the wholesale tank wagon price 
and nearly 40 percent of the price paid by 
the customer at the pump. 

In all, special taxes on gasoline and other 
motor fuels are slated to carry more than 75 
percent of the Federal portion of the new 
highway program’s cost. What’s more, 
many of the States now seeking added rev- 
enue to hold up their end of the program 
are considering increases in their own gas- 
oline taxes as a likely source of funds. 

It is not my purpose today, however, to 
dwell at any length on what is past his- 
tory. The new program is now getting un- 
derway. At its heart, of course, is the plan 
to create a 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state highways built to standards adequate 
for 1975 traffic. Approximately 1,300 miles 
of these expressways will be built withir 
the borders‘of Ohio. 

For people in oil marketing, the most sig- 
nificant single fact about these highways 
of the future is not that they will be mul- 
tilane, divided routes—not that they will be 
free of stop lights and intersections at 
grade—not that they will be designed 
throughout for speeds of 50 to 70 miles an 
hour. For oilmen, the most significant sin- 
gle fact about these highways is that access 
is going to be strictly limited-from start 
to finish. No one will be permitted to enter 
or leave one of these highways except at 
points predetermined by the State. 

This fact has brought everyone in the oil 
business face to face with a series of diffi- 
cult problems. To begin with—in plain 
language—it is going to create a revolution 
in petroleum marketing operations. Since 
the first filling station opened its doors in 
St. Louis in 1907 we have been selling gaso- 
line to the American motorist for the most 
part on locations of our own choosing right 
by the side of the road. So far as our 
major highways are concerned, that pattern 
is about to be drastically changed. 

With conversion of the interstate system 
to limited access standards, the day when 
you could pick a spot, hang out your flag, 
and start to pump gasoline is over—at least 
so far as the important roads are concerned. 

Moreover, use of the limited access prin- 
ciple will shortly extend beyond the inter- 
state system to our other main roads as well. 
An estimated 6,000 additional miles are al- 
ready being planned here in Ohio. As Sam 
Bohlen pointed out recently in an address 
at Cleveland, the time is not far off when 
as much as 75 percent of highway travel in 
Ohio may be over limited access roads. 

Now,.I don’t want to give the impression 
that I look upon limited access design as 
some kind of 20th century monstrosity. In 
the first place, there's nothing new about it. 
Access was. controlled along the royal road 
through Nineveh in biblical times. In this 
country the first truly limited access high- 
way was built in 1886 through Central Park 
in New York City and is still operating. 

In the second place, control of access con- 
tributes greatly to the safety, efficiency, and 
carrying capacity of a highway, and—like 
every other oil man—TI want to see the best 
roads in this country that we can afford to 
build. 

Our quarrel was not with the limited ac- 
cess idea, but with what we consider to be 
somé extremely serious results of its misuse 
in the past—and I think you know what I’m 
talking about. 

Our first taste came the day the State 
authority called for bids on service facilities 
along the original section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, a process which culminated 
in the award of an exclusive franchise to a 
single company to provide gasoline and oil 
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along that highway for a period of 50 years. 
- This established a pattern for toll road 
marketing which~has persisted—with varia- 
tions—to this date, and which amounts to 
a denial of the basic economic principles 
under which this country has operated since 
the Founding Fathers. It denies the right 
to compete to the business community, it 
denies a choice of product to the consumer, 
it bars the independent and the small- or 
medium-size operator from getting his pro- 
duct up for sale, and it results in price in- 
fiation. 

In recent years, it is true, this exclusive 
marketing pattern on the toll roads has been 
broadened somewhat, to allow for what is 
frequently termed “reasonable” competition. 
This so-called reasonable variety however, 
is as different from real competitive enter- 
FS SA ER ae 

ey. i 

Take our own Ohio Turnpike, for example. 
By comparison with some other roads of this 
type, the marketing arrangement can be 
called enlightened, since it permits five dif- 
ferent companies to participate. 

The presence of 5 ting marketers 
operating a total of 16 stations along a 241- 
mile stretch of highway might strike some 
people as a pretty reasonable arrangement, 
You and I know better. 

To begin with, these companies represent 
less than a quarter of the 21 principal sup- 
pliers marketing petroleum products in the 
State of Ohio. 

Secondly, the market involved is no ordi- 
nary market. On the basis of the rentals 
reported for the first year of operation, gaso- 
line sales on the turnpike added up to a 
staggering total of more: than 23 million 
gallons. Average sales per station were 
clocked at just under 144 million gallons a 


year. 

Thirdly—and most significant in its impli- 
cations—the financing commitments in- 
volved, including royalties ranging up to 7 
cents a gallon, mean that all but the 
marketers are out of the picture. The job- 
ber, the independent, and the small opera- 
tor are shut out as effectively as if they were 
legally barred from submitting a bid. 

This is a pretty far cry from competition 
and free enterprise as we’ve always under- 
stood those terms in this country. : 

These are some of the reasons why oilmen 
have tended to look with some suspicion on 
the limited-access concept. As I have point- 
ed out, however, their dissatisfaction has 
stemmed not from the concept. itself—but 
from the manner in which limitation of ac- 
cess has been carried out on our toll facili- 
ties so as to substitute State-dominated mar- 
keting for freedom of enterprise. 

When the creation of a 41,000-mile nation- 
wide network of new limited-access highways 
Was proposed, the was 
justifiably apprehensive lest this monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly concept might be clamped 
over this vital system too. 

Fortunately, Congress recognized the 
danger also, and, in that respect, I might say 
that Ohio’s Congressman Harry McGrecor 
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jobber, the individual operator are given t), 
chance to buy or lease a site on the a 
proaches to the interstate system just as 


do today. Some choice locations 7 
inevitably going to command hich Prices 


under this system, of course, and I'm ay 
that a number of jobbers and others ,, 
skeptical of their ability to secure such spou, 
One solution in this case is supplier assistanc, 
to the jobber in financing new outlets—ap 
arrangement which is being given increasing 
consideration within the industry. 

To get back to the main subject, however 
some of you may wonder why I am dvweljj,, 
so long on this point. If protection of tr 
right to compete is written into the law, wha; 
is there to be concerned about, in othe 
words. . Let me give you a few of the reagop,. 

In the first place, a provision one Congres 
can write into a law can be written out » 
another—and there have already been ¢. 
mands for repeal of the free enterprig 
amendment. Most of you are undoubtedly 
aware of a recent attack on this provision 
in which barring commercial facilities from 
the right of way was characterized as , 
“ridiculous prohibition”, and in which it was 
argued that publicly controlled service facijj. 
ties were the only sensible solution. 

Behind this kind of argument lies a failure 
to understand the basic difference betweey 
toll and free roads. In thinking about thes 
new interstate highways, many people make 
the mistake of picturing them in toll roa 
terms—with long unbroken stretches up to 
30 miles or more without an intersection, 
This isn’t going to be the case. 

Despite the fact that our interstate high. 
Ways are going to bear a strong resemblancs 
to toll facilities in general design, we have 
to remember that these are free roads, and 
linked with the entire State highway : ysten. 
All important cross highways along the 
route are going to be feeder roads, and s0 
are a lot of minor State and county roads 
where traffic patterns require an access point. 


« One of the places where service facilities will 


be located is in this interchange area. Gen- 
erally speaking, the motorist using an inter- 
state highway is going to find service as fre- 
quent and adequate as on a conventional 


Nevertheless, advocates of State-controlled 


-service facilities cry with alarm that the fact 


that stations aren’t located smack in the 
middie of the right-of-way will mean 4 
breakdown of service. Everybody’s going to 
be running out of gas and the highway will 
be amess. . ; 

I think the answer to that is, of course, 
people are going to run out of gas. Short 
of police inspection of gas tanks, there isn't 
any way you can stop them. Some of them 
run out of gas right now on roads which 
have stations every couple of hundred yards. 
They'll even go dry right in front of a sta- 
tion—but the vast majority of motorists will 
only make that mistake once. Very shortly 
they'll get into the habit of checking thelr 
tanks before they pull onto any limited 
access highway. 

I think we in the oil marketing busines 
know as much about the motorist’s needs a 
anyone else around. We've been mecting 
those needs ever since it was discovered that 
an internal combustion engine will propel 
a four-wheeled vehicle, In the process, in- 
cidentally, we have handed out more free 
and “human” services than any other busi- 
ness in the country. If we're left {ree t0 
compete, those needs will continue to be met, 
wherever they are found. 

Despite all this, as I said, some people 
would like to see the free-enterprise prov 
sion repealed so that the State can take over 


marketing arrangements. It should be ont 
of our primary concerns to resist any such 


attempts. “9 

There's another reason for keeping our 4 
tention focused on this problem. Protection 
of the right to compete on the intersta 
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» does not automatically mean similar ' While the merits of this approach are ob- have to find some way to let them know 


iv 
the otection on the rest of our highways. Here vious, it isn’t a method guaranteed to let any where we are located. 
t as the Ohio, for example, it appears likely that oil man sleep easily—whether he’s a station These, then, are a few of the difficulties 
ms of ne greatest of limited-access roads operator, a jobber, or a supplier. This is a which will have to be ironed out in the course 
h prices be located off the interstate system, and tough and competitive business and none of of providing the necessary service facilities 
™M aware nere is NO guarantee in the law that compe- - us likes the idea of trusting to luck that for any limited-access highway: 
hers any ition will be preserved on this important customers are going to wander up to our own We'll have to resist attempts to scuttle 
ch spoty mileage. ¥, & pump rather than to someone else’s. More- the free-enterprise amendment in the Fed- 
sistance Let me say that in Ohio we are more for- over, countrywide surveys have demonstrated eral highway law. For the jobber and the 
lets~ap wnate in dealing with this problem than that motorists on trips decide where to stop independent, this is the first line of defense, 
Creasing the case in @ number of other States. Over primarily on the basis of two criteria: brand insuring their right to compete; 

nt years a pattern of mutual understand- name and station appearance. We'll have to secure similar protection in 
however ng and cooperation has developed between No matter how much we spend to improve our State law to keep commercial enterprises 


dwelling petroleum industry and the highway de- our product, and to advertise it, and to step off the State-controlled right-of-way on all of 
artment. We have worked togetheroncom- up service, and keep spic-and-span rest- our State highways; 


1 of ¢ 

Ww, aa mon problems and comé to understand and rooms and all the rest, none of these things We'll have to continue to work for flexible 
Nn other spect each other's viewpoints, which have are going to be visible toa potential customer arrangements for service locations along lim- 
reasons: ned out to be @ good deal more similar wheeling along a limited access highway at ited-access highways; 


nan we thought at one time. After all, 60 miles an hour. And, finally, some plan will have to be 


ongr 
. e’re both working for the same boss—the Unless he can see at a glance that a par- evolved which will permit us to notify the 


ou 
na ‘al man who pays the bill and uses the roads. ticular brand—and all he knows that brand motorist of our station location. 

terprise ve want to give him the best possible service represents in terms of quality, service, and The petroleum industry stands ready to do 
ubtedly nd they want to give him the best possible other assistance—is available, we're mighty everything it can to cooperate with highway 
rovision highways. apt to lose our best customers. officials toward the solution of the problems 
es from Because of this excellent relationship with This is a problem which reaches right down involved. We are convinced that plans can 
d as 4 our highway people*here, I am confident that to the level of the individual station and can pe worked out which will meet all service 
1 it Wag ve can continue to arrive at reasonable solu- have a considerable effect on whether or needs without interfering with any of the 
> facili. ons to the problems which face us, includ- not that particular dealer makes a living or design characteristics of these new highways. 


ng that of preserving competition-on all of not. For example, a substantial number of But no sound solution is going to come 
our State highways. the motorists in the United States have @ about unless informed people are willing to 
vet ween In this particular case, I think the solu- favorite brand and usually buy it. Likewise, fight for it: We have before us the possibility 
it these on is to follow the lead given by the Fed- 4 substantial number not only have a favor- of serious damage to the competitive struc- 
€ make sral Government and to provide by State law ite, but buy it exclusively. ture of one of the State’s most important 
ll road hat no commercial facilities will be per- Then there is the credit-card customer, industries. 

Up to mitted on the right-of-way of any State On a nationwide basis upwards of 12 percent If competition in supplying petroleum 
ection, highway whatsoever. Until this is done we’ll of all motorists hold a credit card, and in products is permitted to be gradually ex- 
be living with the constant danger that a some areas the percentage runs to nearly 30 tinguished along our important highways, 
ot of station operators will wake up some percent. These people—more than 1 out of we—and the people of Ohio—will have lost a 


failure 


> highe 


blanca morning and find themselves out of busi- every 10 on the road—are looking for their very significant battle, the results of which 
e have ness because the State has cut off access and own station. Moreover, they represent more will be felt far beyond the petroleum indus- 
is, and made its Own arrangements for supplying business than mere numbers indicate. try. We have an obligation, not just to our- 


orvice. They're by far the biggest gasoline buyers. selves, but to everyone who believes in a 
I don’t think there is anyone in the high= They purchase 10 gallons on the average, as man’s right to try to make a living in the 
ay department who would want to see this against 7 gallons per cash customer. On an business of his choice, where “he chooses, 
happen any more than we would want to individual sale basis, they spend nearly 50 which we cannot afford to disregard. 

it happen, but the only way to be sure percent more than the motorist who pays If we remain alert, and are not afraid 
t won’t come about is to write a guaranty cash. None of us wants to lose them. to speak out, this obligation can be met. 
nto the law. , On this question, I don’t know what the 
This by itself isn’t going to be the end of: answer is going to be. We realize perfectly 
a a long set aoa — well that you can’t have a jungle of banjo 
ations are going on the signs at every turnoff. Perhaps a method i ; i 
ight-of-way doesn’t answer the question of omid be worked out to use a simple brand Hysteria About Federal Aid to Education 
vhere they are going tobe placed. Together trademark in some manner. I think it is 
th our highway officials, ‘we've given a good clear that we should be giving some serious EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oe = pts to oo — ee ae thought to the problem if we expect to con- or 
. series: possi e h-quali mpetitive 
hich are familiar to all of you who read the‘ Nve to ine mata HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
P pe ys om wha with In trying to arrive at some solution, it is OF WEST VIRGINIA 
misting service syed eral caine. important to keep in mind the group of IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

. motorists we're primarily talking about. 

ng facilities On approaching feeder roads, The Bureau of Public Roads has preliminary Monday, June 3, 1957 


building new parallel service roads, and set- 
ng a commercial facilities at the in- data from studies conducted in 12 States in- Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


ystem, 
ig the 
and so 
| roads 
point, 
es will 

Gen- 
inter- 
as fre- 
tional 
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1e fact 
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which dicating that about 60 percent cf all passen- : a 

all While these plans have been ealvaur tine vene:-S0r @himances of-lem than leave to extend my remarks in the Ap 
orked out with the interstate system in pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call at- 

1 sta- ind. th 5 miles. Nearly 80 percent of passenger car . ; - . 

s will m a aan same could readily trips covered less than 10 miles. Ninety- tention to’ an editorial in the Madison 

.ortly op 0 ped access highway eight percent were for less than fifty miles. ‘Wis.) Capital Times under date of May 


hi h ; “ee ; 
At the present thine, we don’t know just Even in terms of vehicle mileage, over 70 8, under the caption “Hysteria About 
to 


yhat solution is going percent was accumulated on trips of less Federal Aid to Education.” 
ne American Association of State Highway than 50 miles. The editorial is quite critical of both 


their 
ited: 


iness Officials and the Bureau of Public Roads. These figures cover statewide travel, and , the Republican Party and the United 
. as It is our hope, and that of the Ohio Highway I would presume that the average trip States Chamber of Commerce. It points 
“all Department, that whatever standards are length on the interstate system would be out the inconsistency of the position of 


lopted will be sufficiently flexible to permit longer. Even if it turned out to be con- the chamber in favoring the $33 billion 


ropel ‘commonsense solution to each of the siderably higher, however, it would still ; ain 

» i Be Maitering situations which will arise. appear that the bulk of the tramic would be 7000 PLOgramh Dut CPposneg Oa teuction 
past vor service MAohntther mae he asrengement Posed of people who would be less likely to OVer a 5-year period for a total of 
7 is another aspe Ue nuistba Cocces design have to get off the limited access highway one and a half billion dollars. 

hich we're § ‘ to have to face—and that’s for gasoline and service. The editorial follows: 

sopile ne problem of letting our customers know If this should be the case, perhaps some HYSTERIA ABOUT FEDERAL AID To EDUCATION 
rovi> mene WO ee of our concern about the effects on the gaso- There is probably no educational proposal 
adil Repti: Re ighways are going to line business might prove to be somewhat today that is opposed With greater hysteria 
one have to be din to let the motorist exaggerated. Regardless of that, the hard than Federal aid to education, a subject 
such how where gas food, and other serv- fact remains that relatively long-distance on which the assembly education committee 


_ ‘The simplest type of sign, traffic is certainly going to make up a big holds hearings today. 
Seaihel of ay “service portion of the vehicle miles run up on the The specific measure is a Democratic reso- 


ate 
of agas pump interstate system and other limited access lution favoring Federal aid. 


tion 


tate ttandtelisthe motor- highways. We will have to continue to Hysteria seems to be the only explanation 


ist where to turn off to the service area. reach this business, and, to do so, we will for the violence of the opposition to Federal 
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aid. The most frequently heard argument 
is that Federal aid would give the Federal 
Government control over eur schools. 

The people who argue this seem to think 
that the Federal Government is foreign gov- 
ernment. They seem to forget that Gov- 
ernment in Washington is just-as much their 
government as the government in the State 
capital, county seat, or city hall. If they 
don’t like it they can change it. 

The chamber of commerce and the Re- 
publican Party seem oblivious te the incon- 
sistency of their enthusiastic support of 
Federal highway aid and their opposition 
to Federal school aid. Why den’t they fear 
that the Federal Government would domi- 
nate the highway program? 

And the people at the local levels of gov- 
ernment will argue that aid means domina- 
tion of the local school system by the Gov- 
ernment granting the aid. They overlook 
the fact that the State of Wisconsin has been 
sending back educational aids for years. The 
same people who are arguing against Federal 
aids are supporting legislation in the current 
session of the legislature te increase State 
aids. 

The objection to Federal aid ‘could hardly 
be the expense involved. The educational 
aid program calls for an expenditure of a 
piddling $1.3 billion. Compare that to the 
staggering $30 billion previded in the high- 
way aid program. 

Or consider the $3.6 billien which big in- 
dustry is asking for in tax-amortization ap- 
plications. We don’t hear ef any objections 
to such Federal aid for private business. So 
it can't be the expense. 

Perhaps there is this difference between 
highway aids and educatienal aids: Highway 
aids are supported by one ef the most pow- 
erful and free-spending lebbies in the world. 
The cement interests, the autemeobile inter- 
ests, the road-machinery interests, and many 
more spend millions te lebby for highway 
aid. And in return they get billions. 

But who is there te lebby for education? 





A Long Strike’s Human Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article which 
appeared in Life magazine May 20, 1957, 
dealing with the issues and history of 
the 3-year-old Kohler strike. 


This is probably the bitterest indus- 
trial dispute pending in the Nation. I 
am sure that the people of goodwill 
throughout Wisconsin and the entire 
country continue to hepe and pray that 
it may be settled at an early date in jus- 
tice and fairness to all. 

The article follows: 

A Lone Srrirke’s Homan DAMAGE 
(By Robert Wallace) 

An enormous mess, not just an everyday, 
run-of-the-mine botch, requires good, strong 
men to produce. Weak men lack the cour- 
age and tenacity of purpose, the dignity, and, 
above all, the individualism te produce a 
well-nigh hopeless shambies. Censequently, 
what is happening in Shebeygan County, 
Wis., and radiating outward from there to all 
corners of the Nation, is a rare thing. Let 
there be no doubt about it: these men are 
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the salt of the earth, the backbone of Amer- 
ica, and the mess is a large one. 

- The mess is a labor dispute involving the 
wealthy, family-owned Kohler Co., second 
largest manufacturer of plumbing ware in 
the United States, and the United Automo- 
bile Workers, the second largest union. The 
UAW’s Local 833 has been on strike 
Kohler for more than 3 years, having begun 
the fourth year on April 5. This is by far 
the longest and bitterest major strike in the 
Nation, and there is still no indication as to 
how, when, or whether it may ever end. 

What makes the strike so prolonged and se 
difficult to settle is the fact that it is not 
about wages or hours or pensions or hos- 
pitalization plans or any other issue that 
lends itself to arithmetical compromise. It 
is about principles. And they are not the 
tepid, flaccid principles so frequently en- 
countered today but good old-fashioned ones 
involving no less than human rights and 
dignity. 
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Catholic. There is very little organizeq si 
in town, or disorganized sin for that matter 
In the evening the average citizen h,; 8 
couple of beers in a tavern and goes early tg 
bed. There are 155 taverns in town, 5 n, 
man is hard up for a place to put his elhoy 
One night a week, usually on Wednesgay, 
Sheboygan husbands stay home and wat;, 
the kids, of whom there are larger number; 
while their wives go bowling, to the taverns 
or both. Germany food, especially bratwurg; 
grilled on charcoal, is popular. 

There are no Communists in Sheboygan 
although the accusation is sometimes |aiq 
on the strikers by people who have no sym. 
pathy for them. Take the case of Mrs. Ethe 
Fesing. Mrs. was having a beer not 
long ago in Christ & Elly’s Oui Oui Bar, one 
of the 155 taverns, and talking casually 
about the strike. Her husband is a striker, 
As it happened a nonstriker came into the 
tavern and made what both Mrs. Fesing ang 


There is nothing old-fashioned abeut the ‘ her husband, who was present, considere 


way the strike is being fought. The princi- 
pal weapon, still not perfected and still 
fairly ineffective, may be the industrial hy- 
drogen bomb of the future, a fearful device 
that had always been possible but enly be- 
came really practical when the CIO and the 
AFL merged into one superunion in 1955. 
The device is a boycott, not local or regional 
but nationwide, which the striking union, 
with the help of organized labor threughout 
the United States, dropped on the Kehler Co. 
a little over a year ago. 

The potential power of such a weapon is 
enormous: when and if it is fully developed 
it will be capable of destroying any corpora- 
tion in the country, even the largest. and 
wealthiest. It will also be capable of de- 
stroying any union, since the ruin of an em< 
ployer is also the ruin of his empleyees. 

In point of fact the boycott is not destroy- 
ing the company, yet, although it is doubt- 
less causing some trouble and loss ef profit. 
However, if the boycott is pressed inte the 
indefinite future, and if the DAW pumps 
more money and manpower into it, it may 
indeed wreck the company. It is a matter 
of determination, and the leaders of the 
UAW are exceedingly determined men. 

Beyond the issue of the strike and the boy- 
cott lies the human damage the strike has 
caused. In the city of Sheboygan, where 
most of the Kohler strikers and strikebreak- 
ers live, thousands of old friendships have 
turned into hatreds. During the long strike 
there have been more than 800 separate acts 
of violence and vandalism, many of them of 
the most cruel and disgusting nature, and 


indignities and miseries are numberless. 

What sort of people are capable of creating 
such a large mess? 

A NAME THAT RINGS A BELL 

Sheboygan has a population of about 45,- 
000 and stands on the shore of Lake Michigan 
about 60 miles north of Milwaukee. The 
mame Sheboygan rings a bell with most peo- 
ple, who feel they have heard of the place 
in some connection but cannot remember 
what. Perhaps the connection is to be found 
in a popular song of some years ago, which 
went: “Mention my name in Sheboygan, it’s 
the greatest little town in world.” 

The people of Sheboygan are largely of 
German ancestry with infusions ef Dutch 


The churches 
the strongest 


an untoward remark. 

“I'll beat his brains out,” said Mr. Fesing. 
“Oh, no, you won't,” said Mrs. Fesing. “| 
will.” ~ 
And with that Mrs. Fesing, a lady of cop. 

siderable muscle, picked up the nonstriker, 
to whom she referred in loud tones as an 
indelicate scab, and threw him through a 
screén door. This was done with such 
violence that although the nonstriker landeq 
outside the tavern, his shoes remained in- 
side. Mrs. Fesing is not a Communist. She 
was just sore. . 

Stubborn independence, perhaps a little 
slow to be asserted but asserted with en- 
phasis when at last it is, is a prime ingredient 
in the Sheboygan personality—which is to 
say, in the personalities of the Kohler 
strikers. But the identical ingredient is also 
prominent in the personality of the strikers’ 
archopponent, Herbert V. Kohler, president 
and board chairman of the company. He tos 
stems from the rugged Teutonic stock and 
he too, even at the age of 65, is as tough as 
an oak post. There may be minor differences 
in education and othér matters, but the 
principal difference between Herbert V. 
Kohler and the strikers is that Herbert V. 
Kohler has all the money. Exactly how much 
money he has is no one’s business, but his 

rial wealth runs well into the millions 
and the tangible net worth of his company 
is about $40 million. 

The Kohler family has been prominent in 
Wisconsin politics, 2 Kohlers having held 
the governorship—wWalter J. Kohler, Her- 
bert’s half-brother, in 1929-30, and Walter 
J. Kohler Jr., Herbert's half-nephew, in 1951- 
56. The Kohler Co. has also done its part 
in philanthropies, having given large sums 
to Sheboygan churches over the years and 
having donated so much to the local hos- 
pital that a new wing was named Kohler 
Pavilion. “Nobody says Herb is a bad- 
hearted man,” one of the strikers observes. 
“He’s not mean. He just tromps on us out 
of habit.” 

For many years the Kohlers, in running 
their family business, have been sedulous 


The union some- 
times refers to this as benevolent dictator- 
ship, but more often omits the benevolent. 
In reply, Herbert V. Kohler stoutly maintains 
that it is the union which practices dictator 
ship, the union which tries ‘to tell him how 
to operate, and that this is a damnable out- 


Kohler Co. was founded by Herbert’ 
father, John M. Kohler, in 1873. Herbert V. 

has working full time in the 
ever since 1914, and much of its 
is attributable to his 
there, he asks, something 
suecess ‘and the accumulation 
good reason why 
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some outsider should move into his plant 
and tell him what to do—particularly those 
jeftwingers from Detroit, who run the inter- 
pational union, and who ought to stay home 
and keep their noses out of the little family 
quarrel in Sheboygan? 

The little family quarrel has been simmer- 
ing for many years. When the grandfathers 
of Sheboygan came to America they brought 
with them the memory of the landlord- 
peasant relationship they had known in 
Germany. They had rebelled against this 
relationship in its harshest form, but were 
not unwilling to accept it in a watered-down 
version. At the Kohler Co. they slipped into 
it easily, and a long time passed before they 
pegan to think there was anything uncom- 
fortable or undignified about it. There were, 
in the old days, no summer vacations for 
shopworkers, but the company did see that 
every married man got a goose for Christmas, 
and every single man a wallet or a pocket- 
knife. Hours were long, wages were low, but 
if a man died, the company saw that his 
family got $100. 

As long ago as 1913 the then president of 
the company, Walter J. Kohler, began to 
puild a model community in which Kohler 
employees might live. This was an ad- 
yanced, indeed a radical thing for manage- 
ment to do. Moreover the model commu- 
nity was no drab “company town.” It was 
and still is a handsome, landscaped village 
of 500 homes, close beside the plant. It is 
shown on Wisconsin maps as the village of 
Kohler and accounts for the company’s trade 
name, Kohler of Kohler. 

“Sure it’s a fine place,” says.a striker. 
“But there was a catch to it. Today there 
are 10 supervisors for every production 
worker living there. But even in the old 
days there was a catch. If you didn’t be- 
have the way the boss wanted, they’d throw 
you out of your home. That’s a strong grip 
to have on @ Man—not only his job but his 
home too.” . ; 

The Kohler Co. introduced a pen- 
sion plan somewhat in advance, at least 
chronologically, of the rest of United States 
industry. In this instance too there were 
signs of a breakaway from old-world condi- 
tions. But today the plan is one of 
the union's points when it sets out to 
attack Kohler. In a UAW strike publica- 
tion, for example, there is a picture of an 
elderly Kohler worker with the following 
caption: “Sixty-eight-year-old John Razal 
has been working for the Kohler Co. 27 years. 
When he retires, the company will give him 
a gold watch—and a pension of $5.93 a 
month. That's why he’s kept on working. 
He and his wife, they’ve figured, just 
wouldn't be able to live on $5.93 a month.” 

The one old-world condition that the Koh- 
or was the 


well, I don’t know how it it, but it 
80 I couldn’t ma oe is 
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job at high pay. I mean high for Kohler, 
maybe $2.30 an hour. You tell a joke the 
foreman doesn’t think is funny, and all of a 
sudden you’re on the night shift, and you’ve 
got a black mark on you, they’re gunning for 
you. Next thing you know you’re working in 
the foundry at a worse job, maybe $2 an 
hour. It’s hotter than hell in the foundry, 
but not hot enough, so they put you in the 
pottery. Did you ever work around a kiln 
at 2,400 degrees, Buster? For maybe $1.85 an 
hour? Then they pull you off that and make 
you a sweeper, $1.30 an hour—you can’t do 
a thing about it, except quit. A young guy, 
he can quit, but I’ve seen men way past 60, 
guys who used to have good jobs, pushing 
brooms on the night shift. They can’t quit 
because nobody else will hire them.” 

In almost all of United States industry 
today, grievances arising from disciplinary 
transfers and the downgrading of elderly men 
are submitted to arbitration. There are 
clauses providing for arbitration, not only of 
transfer cases but of various other grievances, 
in approximately 93 percent of the labor 
contracts now in force. The Kohler Co., 
however, will not agree to arbitration. 
Herbert V. Kohler takes the view that arbi- 
tration is a surrender of management’s func- 
tion. , 

The Kohler workers have been trying for 
more than 25 years to force some sort of 
satisfactory grievance-arbitration mecha- 
nism on the management. In the early 
1930’s many of them joined an AFL union 
which recruited in the plant, hoping to 
achieve a position of strength from which 
to negotiate. The management opposed the 
union; a strike and a bloody battle ensued. 
In July 1934 there was a riot outside the 
gates of the plant which was quelled with 
tear gas and gunfire, resulting in the death 
of 2 men and the wounding of 28 others, 
all strikers or spectators. The AFL union 
was broken. 

In the middle 1930’s a company union, 
the Kohler Workers Association, was formed 
with the encouragement of the management. 
The KWA had no affiliation with any out- 
side group. It also had no strength. 

In 1952 the UAW began to organize the 
plant, and after several months of furtive 
work succeeded in enlisting a majority of 
the production workers. 

The motivation of the Kohler workers in 
joining the UAW cannot be overstressed. It 
was not because they were interested in ad- 
vanced politico-economic theories; the phrase 
“class struggle” to them was something that 
might be applied to a high-school ball game. 
It was not because they were greedy for 
more money; their pay was not high by the 
standards of Detroit or Gary, but it was good 
for the Sheboygan area and they were rea- 
sonably content with it. All they wanted to 
do was to get the foremen off their backs. 
This required that they go out and get a 
big, husky friend to help them. If the big, 


husky friend had some advanced ideas, the 


workers were not concerned. 
wanted muscles. 

The first contract negotiated between the 
Kohler Co. and UAW Local 833, as the 
new union was numbered, ran for a period 
of 1 year and expired early in 1954. It did 
not have an arbitration clause that satisfied 
the union members, having been negotiated 
rather gingerly. Neither side was anxious, 
at the outset, to provoke a fight. But before 
the contract expired both sides served notice 
that they would not renew it, and the lines 
of battle began to form. 

The executives of the Kohler Co., including 
Herbert V. Kohler and jis chief attorney and 
negotiator, Lyman Conger, have a great deal 
in common with the executives of the inter- 
national UAW including President Walter 
Reuther and Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey. 
The remark may cause them to choke on their 
cigars but it is nonetheless true. Politically 
and in economic theory, needless to say, they 


They just 
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have basic differences. But they are a}l good 
citizens of the Republic, honorable men, and 
they are nearly identicai in matters of 
courage, stubbornness and the willingness to 
fight for a cause. It is a pity that the four 
men, as a team, cannot go and negotiate 
something with the Russians, as they would 
doubtless come back with Bulganin’s goatee. 
And it is a pity that the 4 men, as 2 teams, 
had to square off against each other. 

Herbert V. Kohler approached the battle 
determined not only to hold his ground but, 
if he could, to smash the union. He made 
no bones about it. In reference to the fact 
that the Taft-Hartley law requires employ- 
ers, as well as employees, to bargain, he 
agreed that he did have to bargain with them 
but was heard to say, “You don’t have to give 
them anything to bargain.” 

The executives of the international VTAW— 
they, rather than the local’s executives, are 
the ones who call the shots—approached the 
battle determined to make Kohler yield or to 
leave him dead in the market place as an 
example to any other employers who might 
try to go back to 1928. And so the ultra- 
conservative employer and the ultraliberal - 
union took each other by the throat. 


A FINAL, ODD CIRCUMSTANCE 


Before the demands of the union and the 
replies of the management are brought up, 
there is a final bit of circumstance that 
should be pointed out. It is one of those 
minuscule, silly things that have, all too 
often, ponderous influence on the affairs of 
men, like the fact that Adler did not popu- 
larize elevator shoes until far too late to 
save the world from Napoleon. As it hap- 
pens, Emil Mazey, of the UAW, is a vet- 
eran of many a battle on the picket line, a 
rugged, aggressive citizen who would never 
under any circumstances be called pretty, 
Emil Mazey no doubt has a heart of pure 
gold, believes in home, the flag, and mother, 
and loves children and dogs. But. he does 
look as though, words having failed, he might 
settle an argument with a two-by-four. Ly- 
man Conger, the Kohler negotiator, is no 
doubt at heart the iving embodiment of the 
Boy Scout oath, a kindly and gentle fellow 
altogether. But he does look as though, as 
a traffic judge, he might jail his mother for 
double parking. 

That Conger and Mazey should have come 
face to face at a negotiating table was a 
most unhappy coincidence, but it happened. 
Mazey set the tone of things at an early 
session when he walked into the room, 
skewered Conger with a gimilet stare and 
said, “Well, here I am. Let’s stop fooling 
around, and sign a contract.” Conger re- 
plied with a rasping noise, and they were off. 

The opening demands of the UAW might 
have made even old Sam Gompers’ hair stand 
on end. Some of them were “straw men,” 
set up for the company negotiators to de- 
molish so that they might more readily ac- 
cept other demands. However, a partial list 
of them, as Herbert Kohler bitterly recites 
them in his public speeches, makes gloomy 
reading for any employer anywhere. “The 
union shop—the outrage of compulsory 
unionism—was one of the demands we re- 
fused,” Kohler says. “Others included: No 
shop rules without the union’s agreement; 
no increase or reduction of hours without 
the union’s agreement; no subcontracting of 
work without the union’s permission; auto- 
matic wage progressions with no merit in- 
creases; promotions on a strict seniority 
basis.” 

As anyone who has tried to run even a 
lemonade stand knows, these are rugged de- 
mands, and Kohler’s description of them as 
a collective outrage may make a great deal 
of sense. Mingled with them were other, 
more reasonable demands concerning wages 
and pensions, and the eminently reasonable 
demand concerning arbitration. However, 
the company’s reply, tn sum, was a firm “No,” 
now and forever, to everything, 
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When the strike began some 2,600 of the 
plant’s 4,200 workers walked out. (The re- 
maining 1,600 included supervisory person- 
nel, executives, clerical workers, and non- 
union members.) A mass picket line was 
thrown around the plant, in violation of 
both State and Federal law, and the company 
was completely out of production for 64 
days. When the picket line was reduced to 
legal size, some nonunion men went back to 
work, and soon a large force of strikebreakers 
was taken on, mostly from nearby rural 
areas. Within a few months the plant was 
again producing at nearly full capacity. 
Three years later the plant is still producing, 
with perhaps 2,000 strikebreakers inside, and 
the pickets still outside. 


SUPPORTING THE STRIKERS 


After the strikebreakers moved in, the 
UAW undertook one of the most expensive 
financial ventures in United States labor 
history. Drawing on its large strike fund 
(currently $22 million), which is constantly 
maintained by contributions frem the 1.3 
million members of the international union, 
the UAW began to support all of the strikers 
and their families. A system of allowances 
was established in which each striker was 
paid $15 a week for food for himself and his 
wife, with an additional $3 for each child. 
All or part of the striker’s rent, or the inter- 
est on his mortgage, was paid by the union, 
In addition, each striker received $25 per 
week to cover routine living expenses. 

The UAW supported the strikers for 2 
years, pumping about $10 million into Che- 
boygan (local merchants, whe might have 
been ruined by the strike, have never felt its 
full impact). Last April, the Kohier Co. 
having shown no signs of surrender, the 
union terminated the support plan and pe- 
gan to find jobs for the strikers. Today only 
about 300 strikers are carried on the union’s 
support rolls, enough to maintain the picket 
line and perform other work connected with 
the strike. All others are now sup 
themselves. Many commute to work in Mil- 
waukee, others have -quit the union and 
gone back to work at Kohler, and some have 
moved out of Sheboygan forever. In all, 
nearly 200 families have taken the latter 
course, a lonesome’ road for people whose 
roots lay deep in the community. 

The end of the support plan merely 
marked a change in union strategy; the 
rapid expansion of the boycott. 

The boycott functions like a sales organi- 
zation in reverse. The union has divided 
the Nation into 12 unsales territories, in each 
of which hardworking, full-time unsales- 
men constantly call on potential Kohler cus- 
tomers, trying to unsell them on the Kohler 
line. The union’s unsalesmen are instructed 
not to threaten anyone, alth there are 
those who see an implied threat in their 
very appearance on the scene. The unsales- 
men merely say, “Don’t buy Kohler,” never, 
“Don't buy Kohler—or else.” Of course, 
there are building contractors who have 
jumped to conclusions. Recently in Los 
Angeles, for example, a contractor canceled 
an order for $100,000 worth of Kohler plumb- 
ing fixtures, on the ground that it might 
take his plumbers too long to install them. 
“They have to install them,” he says, “be- 
cause that’s the law. But you take a union 
plumber who can set 7 or 8 toilets a day. 
If he’s—well—unfamiliar with Kohler ware, 
maybe he can only set 3 or 4 a@ day. 
go broke that way.” 

The union’s unsalesmen have an unsales 
talk directed at consumers as well. “These 
bathtubs, lady,” they say, “are made by what 
you might call scabs, who don’t know their 
ears from their elbows. Just ignorant farm- 
ers, mostly. Now, you've seen a ring around 
a bathtub, lady—but wait’ll you see the ring 
that can form around this bathtub. You 
can grow mushrooms in it.” 

Direct mail also plays an important part 
in the boycott. The UAW maintains a large 
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clerical staff in Sheboygan, which in the past 
year has sent out more than one million 
pieces of mail to contractors, architects and 
consumers. Moreover, almost every union 
publication in the country has received, and 
printed, news releases about the boycott. 

“The boycott?” says the Kohler Co.’s Ly- 
man . “Why, it’s not hurting us a bit. 
It’s helping us. It helps us for the obvious 
reason that it makes people angry. Nobody 
wants to be told what to buy and what not 
to. That turns people against the union, 
and they get so they insist on Kohler 
products.” 

In reply to the unsalesmen’s claim that 


strikebreaker-made Kohler products are 


somehow inferior, Conger points to the rate 
of complaints lodged with the company con- 
cerning faulty goods. Today, he says, the 
percentage of complaints is lower than it 
was before the strike. 

Without an acetylene torch it is impossible 
to obtain the company’s financial figures. 
However, the company files annual tax re- 
turns with the state of Wisconsin, and on the 
basis of these it would seem that the boy~ 
cott has not yet had any wrecking effect. 
For 1956, during the last 8 months of which 
the boycott was in full swing, the company 
paid $336,856 in State income tax. For 1953, 


income. Today the union contends that th 

boycott is just to operate effec- 
tively, and that the 1957 figures will 
that-Kohler’s gross sales are more than 
percent below the prestrike level. In 

past few months, the union says, carload 
shipments from the plant have fallen from 
a prestrike monthly average of 264 to a cur- 
rent 130, and the production man-hours per 
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the company does not later apply for a 
reVate—someone’s contention will look 
rather feeble. 


written reports, there are some . 
“People” is a rusty word in this business, so 
little used that it almost requires definition. 
However, with a little effort the 
in the dispute may recall what people are: 
the ones with the holes 


his life and worked for Kohler for 30 years. 
He is still working for Kohler, which makes 
his a scab, as the strikers say. He is not a 
big man, but wiry and well made. For the 
past 15 years he has been severely afflicted 
with arthritis. ‘He works in the Kohler 
shipping department at a clerical job that 
requires little physical effort. 

KuehlImann did not join the U. A. W. when 
it unionized the plant. “I had nothing 
against it,” he says. “I just never joined it. 
Quite a few guys never joined it.” Primar- 
ily Kuehlmann wanted to say out of trouble: 
“At my age, and with arthritis, do you think 
I could get a job anywhere if I got fired or 
went on strike?” Kuehlmann must support 
his wife, his youngest son and a teen-aged 
daughter. He has two older sons, but they 
now support themselves. 

As soon as Kuehiman returned to work at 
Kohler, which he did in 1954 shortly after 
the mass picket line was removed, he be- 
gan to have trouble. 


June 3 


hought was rainwater on the hood and 
of his car, which he had left oy;. 

doors all night. It turned out to be gy). 
phuric acid. “A little while after tha:,” ), 
says, “they slashed all my tires. [ go: some 
new tires and they slashed them too. The 
did it four times.” 7 

For the first 2 years of the strike Kye). 
mann’s phone rang constantly at nicht. “y 
mean late at night, like about 2 o'cloc, 
They must have called me at least 150 time, 
I'd pick up the phone and there'd be a voice 
‘You dirty, rotten, lousy, yellow scab» 
They'd never say who they were. 

“We used to live in an apartment above 
a store.” Kuehimann says. “But I Saved 
my money and I bought this old house. A 
real wreck. But my older boys and I worked 
on it for half a year and we fixed it up goog 
We just had it finished, pine paneling ang 
& wall-to-wall carpet and everything my wif. 
and I always wanted. I was sitting in the 
living room, smoking a cigarette and admir. 
ing the place about 11 o'clock at night. My 
wife was in bed already. I was Sitting 
there, and then Bang! Bang! Three quart 
jars full of red paint busted through the 
windows and smashed all over the place, 
I don’t want to hurt anybody. I just want 
to make a living.” 

KuehImann’s case is typical of many in 
Sheboygan. Today the violence and yap. 
dalism have largely disappeared, there hay. 
ing been no serious cases since late in 1956, 
but the mémory and the expectancy of them 
are always present. 

AN OLD SHEBOYGAN RESIDENT 


Leo Breirather is 42. He lives with his 
wife, Beulah, and their three children ina 
small house on the outskirts of Sheboygan. 
He built the house, which is of brick, with 
his own hands, having a great deal of energy 
and desire to get on in the world. Brei- 
rather’s family has been established in the 
Sheboygan area for a long time. His father 
worked for Kohler for many years, and 
Breirather himself had been employed there 
for 20 years prior to 1954. He sometimes 
makes a point of this in conversation, be- 
cause it amuses him that Kohler executives 
should say, as they sometimes do, that the 
trouble in Sheboygan is caused by outsiders, 

Breirather is one of the strikers who are 
still supported by the union. He is chief 
steward of local 833 and has an important 
job in the boyeott. The supervisor of the 
entire operation is Donald Rand, an inter- 
national representative of the UAW whose 
Office is in Detroit. Rand comes to Sheboy- 
gan only once a week, and in his absence 
Breirather is in . 

Before the strike Breirather worked about 
45 hours a week at Kohler and made about 
Today he works fully 70 hours a week 
can barely exist on the money the 
pays him. He lives mainly on boiled 
and tenacity, and it pains him to 


RE 


strike he does not enjoy thinking about the 
future; sometimes he caif see the troudle in 
Sheboygan stretching beyond the horizon. 
“Last Christmas,” he says, “we had a little 
party here for the strikers and their kids. 
After it was over, some of the strikers 0% 
to talking about mistakes we’d made in 
lanning the party, and I heard one of them 
say, ‘Next Christmas we'll do it differently.’ 
And I thought to myself, my God.” 
Breirather is at heart a constructive, solid 
citizen—the brick house perhaps is a token 
of this. He wants to build something, n° 
destroy anything. He knows that if his 
in the boycott eventually succeeds he 
ruin the company, and thus remove 
principal source of employment in the 
for men like himself. He knows that 
he tries to Kohler he strangles 
but he not and cannot quit. 
dent of Greek tragedy would {eel 4 
Sheboygan. 
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second real issue of the s ; 
Kohler, in hiring strikebreakers for his plant, 
gave them & promise that they would never 
be replaced by returning strikers when the 
dispute is at last settled. 
D perhaps 1,500 strikers, working at temporary 
or permanent jobs elsewhere, who would 
return to Kohler after an honorable settle- 
ment. However, the company maintains 
that it cannot rehire them, and will not re- 


hiring list and given jobs as 
become available, this might 
care of the situation, so long as Kohler 
does not unreason- 
rehiring. As for the 89 spe- 
union again mentions the 
“arbitration.” Not all are 
Some no doubt have been 


There have been countless negotiating ses~ 
sions since strike began, and there were 
many be: . All manner of men have 
tried to mediate—various political wheels, 
members of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and Herbert’s half-nephew Walter, 
who was Governor of Wisconsin when he 
made the attempt. (Uncle Herbert replied 
to nephew Walter in a public letter of some 
1,000 well-chosen words, the substance of 
which was, “Don’t bother me, boy.’’) The 
most recent attempt at conciliation was 
made by three nationally prominent clergy- 
ther John F. Cronin, Rabbi Eugene 
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and money into the boycott to make it a real 
buster. 


Herbert Kohler, therefore, is in a position 
of strength and, in some quarters, honor. 
His conservative colleagues are delighted to 
see any union lose any argument and a great 
many middile-of-the-road Americans are not 
displeased to see big labor receive an occa- 
sional belt in the chops. Keep things from 
getting monotonous. 

But some settlement remains to be made 
between Herbert Kohler and little labor, the 
decent, courageous men who worked in his 
plumbing factory and struck because their 
sense of personal dignity demanded it. Such 
a settlement cannot be made unless Kohler 
himself accepts a measure of defeat. And 
there they stand—a partial winner who must 
take some loss, and a loser who must be 
given some gain. Neither side can win the 
strike in any clear-cut fashion. At the mo- 
ment the company is ahead, but times 
change. If the strikers cannot be given peace 
with honor, then the dispute will drag on 
bitterly, interminably, fruitlessly. 





Leadership, Work, Money Win Victory 
for Ohio G. O. P. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
from Detroit News of May 27, 1957: 
LEADERSHIP, WORK, MONEY WIN VICTORY FOR 

Onto G. O. P. 
(By Will: Muller) 


CoLuMBvs, OnIO, May 27.—Three successive 
comeback victories have put the Ohio Re- 
publican organization in fine form today for 
a double test in 1958. 

Under a 1956 constitutional amendment, 
Republican Gov. C. William O’Neill and his 
elective cabinet will be running for 4-year 
instead of 2-year terms. 

So, too, will be Ohio’s 34 State senators, 
of whom 22 are Republicans. The State’s 
139 whouse members, of whom 97 are Re- 
publicans, will continue to run for 2-year 
terms. 

MOSTLY INCUMBENTS 

Between now and February 1958, the filing 
deadline, Republican United States Senator 
JOHN W. BRICKER must decide whether to run 
again or retire. 

If Bricker runs, if will be the first time 
since 1928 that Ohio Republicans were able 
to set a complete array of incumbents in the 
field in a statewide partisan election. 

It is this recovery of the Ohio Republican 
Party from 1950 desperation that has State 
Republican chairmen from both coasts writ- 
ing party headquarters here. 

They are sure that Ohio’s Republican 
Chairman, Ray C. Bliss has discovered some 
magic formula that will grow winning Re- 
publican candidates in Democratic soil. 

WINNING FORMULA 


And so Bliss has.. His formula consists of - 


leadership, organization, money, candi- 
dates—and unselfish hard work. 

In contract to Ohio, Michigan in 1958 will 
see a buffeted Republican Party struggling 
mightily to save United States Senator 
CHarites E. Porrrr and put a full ticket of 
State candidates in the field. 
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If Bricker doesn’t run in Ohio, there’s a 
line of replacements waiting that stretches 
from the Mahoning Valley to the cornfields. 

“We've got candidates running out of our 
ears,” says Bliss happily. “It wasn’t this way 
a few years ago.” 

LEARNED TO WORK 


Eight years ago, businessmen didn't find 
Republican activity an asset. They pre- 
ferred buying a ticket to a $100-a-plate fund- 
raising dinner to punching doorbells for the 
party—like many Michigan Republicans 
today. 

But, almost overnight, contributing to the 
party and being seen at its rallies became 
“the thing to do.” Under the new regime in 
Ohio, party workers are learning that work is 
as important as money. Politics has joined 
the country club. 

“The Repubtican Party is lucky to have 
Henry Ford II as a contributor,” says Bliss. 
“But think of what the effect would be if he 
also did a little canvassing in his precinct. 

“Everybody in the Ford organization sud- 
denly would decide a little political partici- 
pation would help his own chances of getting 
ahead.” 


HAVE GOOD FACILITIES 


A look at the party organization, built on 
the ruins of 1948, which will go into battle 
here in 1958, would tempt a Michigan Re- 
publican to move southward. 

Party headquarters occupies a full floor. 
It has everything from a photographic 
laboratory to a newspaper clipping file and 
research facilities equal to that of many daily 
newspapers. 

Among his 15-member staff, the $18,000-a- 
year chairman has top-notch assistants. 
They're veterans, and they all say they'll 
stick—but only as long as Bliss does. 

There’s Robert M. Krier, immediate as- 
sistant to Bliss, a Columbus attorney; Joseph 
John Flanagan, sharp in mind as he is rotund 
of figure, publicity consultant, former news- 
man, former aid to BRICKER. 


NO STRINGS ON AVREN 


And there’s Frank E. Avren, who says 
Bliss, has one trouble. He may have “8,000 
ideas and only 1,000 of them will be good.” 
His field is publicity. 

A block away is the office of the Ohio 
Republican Finance Committee, charged 
with raising the budget Chairman Bliss 
sets—and turning it over with “no strings 
attached and no favors asked.” 

The finance committee, every election year, 
hires a professional soliciting firm to direct 
a united foundation type money raising drive 
for the party in Ohio. It hits the eight big 
cities, only the richest of the counties. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT ACTIVE CHAIRMEN 


' The Republican State Central and Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Bliss is chairman, 
gets only the money for the statewide cam- 
paign. 

Every 1 of Ohio's 88 counties has an active 
chairman. If he isn’t active, he can retire. 
Few do as long as they can deliver, for in 
Ohio the county chairman is a king. 

All State partonage is settled between 
county chairmen and the Governor. All 
post office appointments are agreed upon 
between county chairmen and Republican 
Congressmen. 

Bliss, National Committeewoman Katha- 
rine Kennedy Brown, and National Commit- 
teeman Clarence J. Brown sit with Senator 
Bricker to decide Federal appointees. 

CAN BE REACHED 


Permanent county headquarters are main- 
tained the year around in most big cities. 
In the smaller counties, the chairmen have 
businesses or political quarters of their own 
where they can be reached by party workers 
any day. 
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The State headquarters publishes a pa- 
per—the Republican News—weekly. In elec- 
tion years, special editions may be printed 
for every county. Rarely does it quote 
Chairman Bliss—always. the candidates. 

There’s no room for cliques and factions 
in Ohio. The Republican Party is owned 
locally. A committeeman is elected in each 
precinct. The committeemen—not the par- 
ty nominees, as in Michigan—choose the 
county chairmen. 

PACKAGE I.ITERATURE 


Ohio has no party convention system, such 
as picks Michgan’s State chairman. Here, 
the members of the party’s State central 
committee run for election by congressional 
districts in the primary elections. 

The elected State committeemen pick their 
own chairman. -Everybody in the organiza- 
tion owns a piece of the party, a portion of 
its platform, a share in its winnings. 

Bliss insists on “package” campaign liter- 
ature. That means that literature printed 
at party expense carries the entire list of 
Republican candidates who will appear on 
the ticket where the literature is distrib- 
uted—from President to sheriff. 

The party headquarters here is in strange 
contrast to that bare building at 400 North 
Capital, Lansing, owend by the Lincoln Land 
Co. and used as a State center by Michigan 
Republicans. 


UNOFFICIAL GOVERNOR 


From February 9, 1949, until January 1 
of this year, Bliss was the unofficial “Re- 
publican governor” of Ohio, with Democratic 
Governor Frank J. LAUSCHE sitting in the 
capitol less than a block away. 

Every Monday night, legislators trooped 
to party headquarters. There, policy was 
written, .legislation discussed, the general 
direction of the Republican lawmakers de- 
termined. 

Bliss never went to the capitol. The law- 
makers came to headquarters. They shaped 
up and hammered through most of each 
years’ party platform, even in the lean time 
when Republican legislators were in the mi- 
nority. 



























































VICTORY ONLY GOAL 


Governor O’Neill holds those party legis- 
lative conferences now. His is the responsi- 
bility. Bliss says he’s glad to “get out from 
under the responsibility.” 

Through Ohio, now, there’s talk that jeal- 
ousy Over power may alienate Bliss and 
O'Neil. Bliss belittles that report. 

“There’s nothing I want but victory for 
for the party,” says Bliss. “I’ve got an in- 
surance business needing me in Akron.” 
Today, though, Bliss may not know it, 
there’s one more world for him to conquer. 
Betty, the girl who runs the creaky elevator 
up to the chairman's office, is still a Demo- 
crat. 





Address of Robert E. Merriam, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Before 
the Seventh Annual Conference Na- 
tional Society for Business Budgeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Rrecorp a very in- 
formative address delivered by Assistant 


mre resins 
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Director of the Budget Robert E. Mer- 

riam, at the seventh annual confer- 

ence of the National Society for Business 

Budgeting, held in Chicago on May 23. 
The address follows: 


ApprEss or Ropert E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DrI- 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, BEFORE THE 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, NATIONAL 
Soctery For BUSINESS BUDGETING, PALMER 
HovsE, Curcaco, ILL. 


Thanks to certain events in Washington 
in the past several months, the art of budg- 
eteering is now very much on everybody’s 
minds. For this I Honestly believe we 
should all be most thankful. Far too many 
people think of a budget as an extremely dry, 
technical, painful, and perhaps useless docu- 
ment. Budgetmakers, from family head to 
Federal Budget Director, are at best thought 
of as necessary evils and at worst as the 
chosen instruments of the devil. If my 
children are any sample of the reaction of 
those subjected to budget limitations, one 
doesn’t ever win any popularity contests in 
his budgetmaking activities. I would sus- 
pect that you may have had some of the 
same reactions in your own jobs. Perhaps 
the main point of departure between us, you 
and me, is that we in government must con- 
sider not only the operators who resent the 
limitations we place on their spending— 
but we also must take into account, and 
rightly, the billpayers who seem to be some- 
what upset because we haven't placed enough 
limitations on this spending. 

I am glad to note from your program that 
you are looking at g from every 
direction—inside ‘out, upside down, right 
side up, and from the human angle. While 
it would take many hours, or even days, to 
look at the Federal budget from all these 
angles, I would at least like to clear away 
a little of the debris and oratory and discuss 
with you some of the myths circulating about 
the 1958 Federal budget. 

1. What is the Federal budget? 

The budget is a plan that can be looked 
at in at least 3 ways— 

The consolidated cash budget, represents a 
summation of the cash intake and outgo of 
the Federal Government, including trans- 
actions of trust funds. Many economists 
agree that this representation of the flow 
of money into and out of the Treasury is 
the best indication of inflationary or defla- 
tionary effects of Government transactions. 
Very few people even look at these figures. 


The appropriation budget represents the - 


new spending authority to be enacted by the 
Congress for any one year. These are the 
proposals with which the Congress is now 
wrestling. Actually, the recommended ap- 
propriation budget is $73.8 billion. 

The expenditure budget represents the 
President’s estimate of what will actually 
be spent in a fiscal year by the various agen- 
cies of Government as a result of new spend- 
ing authority granted both by the current 
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— we like to forget), is the expenditury 

2. Which of these budgets is the Congr 
considering? - 

The proposals for new spending author 
ity—the appropriation budget—is what 1), 
Congress now has before it. As has already 
been indicated, some of these proposa); to 
not necessarily have @ direct effect on actyy 
expenditures for the next year. 

But there are other complications, The 
box scores which many papers are now rp, 
ning on cuts made by the Congress in 
presidential requests for new Spending ay. 
thority in the annual appropriation bills 
usually fails to consider the fact that Spe. 
cific dollar authorization for new Spending 
authority often is embodied in substantiy, 
legislation which does not go through th 
Appropriations Committees. In the ly 
session of Congress, for example, over 4 
billion of new spending authority was ay. 
thorized by the Congress without referenc 
to the Appropriations Committees. Anq 4). 
ready this year, one pending bill which Was 
not referred to the Appropriations Commit. 
tees—the housing legislation—adds as much 
new spending authority to the President; 
proposals as has been eliminated by all the 
sana actions to Gate on appropriations 

ills. 

In addition, many of the cuts in new epend. 
ing authority which have been voted by the 
House may not reduce actual expenditurs 
in the next year. For example, veteran; 
compensation and pensions and related bene. 
fits are based onya formula which is written 

‘into law. The payments by the Federal Gor. 

ernment to eligible veterans are mandatory, 
The House cut $193 million from the Pres. 
dent’s estimate of what would be needed to 
meet these mandatory payments next yeu, 
on the ground that the estimate might be5 
percent too high. But the estimate is based 
on'long experience in computing the require. 
ments, and has usually proved accurate. If 
one followed the House reasoning, he could 
just as easily say that the estimate is 5 per- 
cent too low. If the judgment of the Hous 
is wrong, this money will have to be appro- 
priated before the end of the fiscal year. 

To illustrate further; in the fiscal year 195 
nearly a billion dollars was ad to the new 
spending authority for the departments by 
supplemental appropriations which wer 
made after the regular appropriation bill 
were enacted. In some instances, appropri- 
ations committee reports specifically state 
that if the new spending authority which is 
granted is not enough, the department 
should come back for more. 

The long and short of it is summed up in 
this week's report of the Joint Committee o 
Internal Revenue Taxation. They indicate 
that 1958 budget expenditures will be highe 
than originally estimated, regardless of what 
the Congress does on pending appropriation 
bills. As has already been revealed, defen 
expenditures-are running considerably higher 

8. Are there a lot of new programs in the 
? 


Undoubtedly, you have read statements 
that there are many new ‘ams in this 


‘ budget. The implication has been that the 


administration was entering countless fields 
of new endeavor in a blind spending of tle 
people’s money. 

| Fact 1: We identify 13 so-called new Fed 
eral-aid programs in the President's 19% 
budget request. They involve estimated er 
penditures in 1958 of $248 million, of which 


struction. Of the remaining $63 million 
expenditures, one-half is for; Disaster 10a 
for small-business such as thos 
wiped out in the New England floods of 1955; 
@ nuclear indemnity program which wil 
possible, we hope, for private ente 
and develop nuclear pov 
facilities rather than the Federal Gover 
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ment; and @ stepped-up program of assisting 
to themselves in the civil 


by 
the administration, as, for example, bills to 
vide a general pay raise, cost $1,750 mil- 
lion; raise rates of compensation for veterans, 
cost $170 million; authorize a federally con- 
structed dam at Hells Canyon, cost probably 
not less than $500 million; liberalize public 
assistance grants, Cost $43 million; liberalize 
penefits payable under the War Claims Act, 
cost $100 million; liberalize Spanish-Amer- 
ican War pensions, cost $20 million, etc. 

4. Is the administration budget for 1958 
exorbitantly above the low point in 1955? 

It is true that expenditures projected for 
1958 are $7 billion higher than 1955, but the 
implication that the increased spending esti- 
mates are the result of vast new-fangled pro- 
grams isn’t true. The fact is that $4.5 bil- 
lion of this inereased expenditure is asso- 
ciated directly with past wars and security 

t future ones—$2.7 billion of the in- 
crease is in major national security items 
(the military, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and military assistance). This is caused by 
the fact that we are shifting to new guided 
missiles as Our Major deterrent weapon, but 
we dare not abandon our older, conventional 
defenses. We have just entered into an era 
of overlapping, double costs; research and 
development of missiles, at a fantastic price, 
on top of a complete, strong conventional 
weapons arsenal. Who is to say that at this 
critical moment in the world’s history we 
should abandon either? Other parts of the 
increase since 1955 associated with past wars 
or present security include $263 million in 
the international field; $922 million interest 
on the national debt (largely war-derived) ; 
and $570 million for increased veterans bene- 
fits. 

All other increases in the budget of 1958 
over 1955 total $2.8 billion. In this figure 
are included salary increases for the Fed- 
eral employees, substantial increases in pub- 
lic-assistance grants to the States (which 
the Congress authorized), increased retire- 
ment payments by the Government, a great- 
ly enlarged health research program search- 
ing for the cause of the modern killers—can- 


people. Some or all of these in- 
creases are caused by price rises. 


5. Is this the highest peacetime budget? 
Tha , not a single American today 


nkfully, 
is fighting in the hills and valleys of Korea or 
any other faraway place. Yes, this is, in 
that sense, a “peacetime” b 





_ as he did in Korea in 1950. 
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The airplanes of 1958 go higher and faster 
and farther than their 1950 counterpart— 
and they cost over twice as much for a 
bomber and five times as much for a fighter. 
The submarines (nuclear now) cost twice as 
much, but they can stay under water almost 
indefinitely and they cruise under water at 
surface speed, 1950 style. 

These are gruesome and awful facts, but 
they are the price of freedom in an uncertain 
world. And we are able to hold the military 
expenditures to this rate only because of a 
relatively small investment in assistance to 
our allies, through our mutual assistance 
program, which allows them to maintain 10 
times the number of our troops, and an equal 
number of ships and planes. 

Can these enormous outlays of money be 
cut down? Yes; but in the judgment of our 
best strategists only at the risk of encourag- 
ing an unpredictable and ambitious despot- 
ism to strike again somewhere in the world, 
It’s a high price 
that we pay, but it isn’t blood. 

With all this, in the past 4 years as a 
percentage of the gross national product the 
Federal budget has been reduced from 20 per- 
cent to 16 percent, per capita expenditures 
have dropped from $469 to $416, civilian 
personnel is down 10 percent. 

Yes; a budget is merely a plan designed to 
guide us toward some goal. For you in in- 
dustry that goal is a salable product offered 
attractively to meet some need of our people, 
and to garner a profit. For those of us in 
Government that plan involves not only the 
healthy growth and development of our Na- 
tion and our people, but our national secur- 
ity and even existence as well. President 
Eisenhower's plan for 1958 is a sound one, a 
well thought out one, a sensible one, and a 
safe one, 





Congress Should Enact H. R. 7574 to 
Change the Methods of Computing the 
Basic Pay for Members of the Armed 


Forces 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak for economy. Not for the kind of 
economy which whittles and slices at 
this or that appropriation bill with hop- 
ing and longing to save a few million 
dollars. No. I speak for long-term 
continuing, self-perpetuating economy 
which will save many billions of dollars 
while at the same time paying a bonus 
of increased national defense. 

On several occasions I have introduced 
legislation aimed at rectifying the com- 
pensation of the personnel of our Armed 
Forces. I say with determination that I 
intend to go on introducing such bills 
until we have achieved a state of equity 
in the realm of military pay; until we 
reward the members of the uniformed 
services with pay comparable to that re- 
ceived by their nonmilitary counter- 
parts. I do not say commensurate with 
their value to national defense for I 
nor any other man can make an apprais- 
al of the security of the United States. 

Recently I introduced H. R. 7574 to 
change the method of computing basic 
pay for members of the uniformed serv- 
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ices. Founded on the recommendations 
of the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion—the Cordiner Committee—the bill 
is aimed at instituting a modern con- 
cept of military pay and concurrently 
achieving the greater combat effective- 
ness of our defense forces. 

I do not claim this as the bill to end 
all military pay bills or that it is the 
panacea for all the manpower problems 
of our Armed Forces. It is also not a 
patchwork and piecemeal approach to a 
problem which canont be solved in 
small parts but which must be treated as 
one inseparable whole. My bill is a be- 
ginning and a basis for us, the Members 
of Congress, to take the greatest step 
toward real economy. As the Commit- 
tee Chairman, Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
said, “We must begin somewhere to halt 
and reverse the inflationary trend 
toward ever higher costs of Government, 
and here, for a small initial invest- 
ment, is a very promising place to start.” 

On May 14, 1957, President Eisenhower 
addressed the Nation on the size of the 
budget. He emphasized the gamble in- 
volved in reducing that portion which 
contributed to national security, and 
specifically to that part allotted to the 
Department of Defense. Relief from 
world tension, he said, is about the only 
way to reduce military spending. ' The 
statement is absolutely true when applied 
to the quantity and quality of arms and 
equipment we must have to maintain our 
edge of strength over the Soviet Union 
and international communism. But the 
statement is partially misleading when 
applied to the personnel who use those 
arms and equipment. Let me explain 
this paradox. 

Today, 2,800,000 men and women 
make up our Armed Forces, Not all of 
these are engaged in supplying direct 
military defense for the country. 
Roughly 500,000 members are involved in 
formal training activities, while other 
hundreds of thousands are undergoing 
on-the-job training in operationai units. 
This trainee force is a corps of ama- 
teurs in an otherwise professional organ- 
iaztion. If the time should come when 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps were thrown into combat—and let 
me say that there will be little warn- 
ing—those trainees would be of little or 
no help to the effort. 

It is taking 500,000 trainees just to 
maintain an effective combat force and 
to support the services of 2.3 million. In 
other words, 22 percent of our personnel 
strength is noneffective, not combat- 
ready. Why is this so? Because of the 
high turnover rates in professional and 
technical skills. Because these skilled 
people leave the services and obtain em- 
ployment with higher wages in com- 
panies working in fields related to tech- 
nical military specialties. The Armed 
Forces are creating and maintaining an 
expensive training ground for industry. 
Not only this, but the turnover is cost- 
ing the country not less than $2 billion 
a@ year. 

The implications are obvious. ‘This is 
@& poor business practice, inefficiency. 
Any good businessman will tell you that 
a 22-percent personal loss is poor em- 
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ployee utilization; it is nonproductivity 
and waste. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
businessmen, Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent of General Electric, has pointed out 
the guidelines for not only eliminating 
this waste but of improving the combat 
effectiveness of the services as well. Our 
objectives, he says, are first, to offer 
genuine incentives in order to retain the 
high quality officers and enlisted men in 
the services and thereby second, to build 
a professional force. 

Ours is a country of free enterprise. 
Here the individual citizen is our prime 
concern. In this democratic atmosphere 
our people have the opportunity to de- 
velop their talents and are free, even en- 
couraged, to go to those jobs or positions 
which offer them higher pay and greater 
benefits. ; 

Human motivations must be recog- 
nized. Among them patriotism is a 
strong force. Fortunate for the Nation, 
patriotism has held many of the dedi- 
cated and devoted in the Armed Forces 
during peacetime and given us their 
great leadership in time of war. Pa- 
triotism is, however, a nebulous thing, 
manifesting itself most frequently in 
times of cirsis. Cold wars do not have 
the impelling force of a crisis, and pa- 
triotism is pitted then against compensa- 
tion. 

The compensation practices in the 
services today are contrary to human 
motivations. They were adopted from 
the British Navy in 1812, and are as out- 
moded now as the 1812 navy itself. 
Without a doubt, those practices are the 
major impediment to national security. 

The more of the 2.3 million trained 
people we can induce to remain in the 
services, the fewer trainees we will need 

-to build a professional force. In fact, 
this professional force can be achieved 
only by increasing the retention rate. 
Expensive as it is to build and maintain, 
the professional force is by far the 
cheapest and most effective in the long 
run. Rather than composed of mem- 
bers forced by law to serve, it will be 
made up of career-professional members 
wanting to serve. 

The problem in its basic form is man- 
power. Manpower is mindpower, brain- 
power. The human brain still remains 
the inventing and guiding force behind 
the machine. And never can the ma- 
chine substitute for man. As one of our 
Air Force leaders said, “You can’t build 
creative ability into a machine. You 
can’t design a circuit to take the place 
of courage. Above all, you can’t en- 
close dedication to freedom in a magic 
black box.” Plainly then, our most pre- 
cious national resource is our men and 
women. 

The manpower problem, and the co- 
ordination of manpower and machines, 
is our most compelling concern. It is 
more important than providing increas- 
ing amounts of money for complex 
equipment because that equipment be- 
comes only a metallic heap when trained 
hands are not available to use it. 

This bill will provide a long-term so- 
lution to the basic manpower problems 
of the Armed Forces. 
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It will result in about a 15-percent im- 
provement in the combat capability of 
the Armed Forces. 

It will bring about sharp reductions 
in training accidents now, and in mili- 
tary and civilian losses in the event of 
war. 

It will reduce the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given 
level of national security. 

Finally, and significantly, it will result 
in savings up to $5 billion annually by 
1962, in the cost of producing our pres- 
ent levels of combat capability. 

Let me pronounce again, the purpose 
of the bill is to change the method of 
computing basic pay. Those who be- 
lieve that this is nothing more than a 
general pay raise for military personnel 
have been misled by misinformation. If 
they see the bill as inflationary, they 
are incorrectly reading the label. This 
is a bill for readjustment pay computa- 
tion. It is a bill for increased manage- 


ment efficiency and for savings. Itisa _ 


bill for reducing the cost of defense, the 
largest single item in the Federal budget. 

The_Cordiner report upon which my 
proposal is based has received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the three military serv- 
ices, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Department of Defense has even agreed 
to absorb the entire cost of the program 
for the first year without an increase 
of its budget. : 73 

Failure of the Congress to act on this 
manpower and defense rroblem will have — 
dire consequences. ‘Those members of 
the armed services who have been wait- 
ing for this pay adjustment, and who 
have remained in service expecting it, 
will find no further cause to remain. En- 
listments will drop sharply. Officers in 
large numbers will ask for release. Com- 
bat efficiency will decline with the 
shrinking of what we now have to a 
professional force. 


I urge immediate action on this pro- 


posal. I ask that we not be penny wise 
and pound foolish, but that we recog- 
nize the long-term investment in annual 
savings of billions and in increased com- 
bat effectiveness. I ask that we think 
big and act boldly. This proposal is not 
limited, i tic, or- unsound. It is 
broad in scope, realistic, and purely eco- 
nomical. 


The Nation’s security is at stake. 


‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- : 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful editorial which 
appeared in the Chelsea Record, Chel- 
sea, Mass., on May 29, 1957: 
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. An AcT oF MEMorRY 


As events recede into the past, they be 
come increasingly dim. After weeks or yeq, 
or decades, depending on their apparent pre 
nificance, experiences that once haq the 
freshness and color of life are hidden in th, 
gray chambers of memory. 

Down through recorded history, men have 
sought to halt this process of receding and 
dimming; they have defied the shadowy fig. 
ure of time that at length engulfs aj} ),. 
man memory. In certain bright instance, 
this defiance has successfully withstood th, 
encroachment of time. 

In our country, a notable example of this 
defiance, this refusal to let memory grow 
dim, is to be found in the annual celebration 
of Memorial Day. On this day we honor 
those who have died in defense of the na. 
tion and of the principles which undergird 
our American way of life. 

Memorial Day is a time for ceremony angq 
for rededication. The ceremony is important 
because it signifies our desire to honor those 
who have fallen. But without rededication 
in our hearts, to those principles and values 
for which the fallen sacrificed their lives, the 
ceremony becomes but an empty form 

An act of memory is demanded, a strain. 
ing to remember the issues and events that 
dominated the life of the Nation in times of 
crisis. It is not enough to recall vaguely 
that at such a t' there was a war in which 
men fought and suffered and died. Even at 
cost of inner pain, we must seek to remem. 
ber what the fighting and suffering and dy. 
ing were all about. Such an act of remem- 
brance will infuse the day’s ceremony with 
profound meaning. For all genuine com- 
memoration of the dead musé take place in 
the hearts of the living. 





Ohio’s Republican Chairman Converts 
Gimmicks Into Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leavé to extend my remarks in the Rec 
orD, I include the following article from 
Detroit News, May 28, 1957: 

OnIo’s REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN CONVERTS 

Gimmicks Into VoTEs 
(By Will Muller) 

(Estror’s Note.—Republican State Chair- 
man Raymond.CC. Bliss has become a politi- 
cal legend after turning a disintegrating 
Republican Party in Ohio into a winning or- 
ganization. His story is the last of three by 
the Detroit News political analyst, showing 
what was done in Ohio when the two-party 
system of government there was threatened 
with total collapse.) 

Cotumsus, OHIO, May 28.—Among the 
storied miracle men of American politics 
Republican Chairman Raymond Charles 
Bliss, of Ohio, stands oddly alone. 

As far as the record goes, he is the only 
politican to manage the campaigns of both 
@ queen of the May and a United States Sen- 
ator. Both won. 

Senator was the late Robert A. Taft. 
of the May queen has gracefully 
ou the 


t of record. 
crowning caused inquisitive faculty 
to question the campaign methods 
of a political combination at Akron Uni- 
versity, headed by Bliss. He left school, at 
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time, with instructions to send his di- 
after bim. The university obliged. 


1D 


na oe incident is mentioned only to prove 
at sig. ne best of are born, being only 
d the sntly improved byw-college education and 
in periences. 

"I pu 1991 Bliss was @ handy man at Summit 
have rounty Re’ headquarters. Three 
g and months later he was assistant county chair- 
y fig. man, The university's diploma didn’t reach 
1 hu. him until 1935. 

ANces, The slim, modishly dressed political leader 
d the th his snap brim hat and rimless glasses 
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nas replaced the “long cigar” conception of 
what an American politician looks like. 
goth friends and foes today credit him with 
capturing Ohio from the Democrats. : 
When defeat-ridden party contributors 
literally drafted Bliss for State chairman 
n 1949, they knew what they hoped to get. 
In 1932, Bliss had campaigned in Sum- 
nit County, seat. of Akron, for Dave Ingalls, 
running for Governor. Ingalls lost, but he 
carried Summit County. 
YOUNGEST MEMBER 
Four years later, Bliss, at‘27, became the 
+ member ever to serve on the Sum- 
mit County Board of Elections. It was a 
-time job, with a small salary, but it 
enabled Bliss to support a widowed mother 
and still stay in politics. 

He was the protege of Summit County 
Chairman Jim Corey, known about the State 
as a Wizard at politics. Corey died in 1941. 
Bliss was Summit County chairman from 
1942 until he took the State job. 

At only one time did. Bliss falter in his 
loyalty to politics as a way of life. In 
1948, he dropped politics for a general in- 
surance business. 

He organized Tower Agencies, Inc., at Ak- 
ton, stopped talking politics and started 
talking insurance. 

“My friends refused to believe it when 
I said I was through,” Bliss recalls. “But 
I got just as immersed in the insurance 
business as I had been in politics. I was 
teady to resign as county chairman. I 
started going back to those clubs I belonged 
to and the social contacts I once had.” 


SWEEP IN 1948 


Then came the fall election of 1948. 
Democrats swept every office in the State, 
carried Ohio for President Harry S. Truman. 

Ohio Republicans turned to Bliss. He dic- 

tated his own terms. The Ohio Republican 
Finance Committee was to raise the money, 
Bliss was to spend it without obligations 
other than to the best interests of the 
party. 
Bliss, a bachelor, left his mother in Ak- 
Ton, moved into a Columbus hotel room. 
He started his present political hours, 10:30 
a.m. to 2:30 a, m. daily, sometimes Sun- 
day, too, 


He organized a headquarters staff. He 
et up &@ $600,000 budget for the State cam- 
paign, He liaison with his old 


° established 
friend, Senator Taft, who had wanted 


s for his own manager in 1950. 
PROVIDED IDEAS 
The national pai had raised money for 
t outside the State. What Taft needed 
ideas, and Bliss provided them. 
He directed a poll of the agricultural 
counties, as Republican in Ohio 
8s in Michigan. He found 150,000 unreg- 
istered voters there, 
One afternoon, he was discussing the re- 
sults of the poll with Joe Neuger, publisher 
of Here in Ohio magazine. Bliss needed a 
simmick for the dragging campaign. 
“Joe wondered what would happen if we 
Polled some of the upper-crust organizations 
for their voting record,” Bliss recalls. 
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“After we had a second beer, the idea 
sounded even better. I went home and got 
things underway.” 

FIGURES TALK 


That poll showed 34.3 percent of the local 
medical association hadn't voted in 1948, 
that 31.1 percent of the local grocers and 
44.5 percent of their wives weren’t even reg- 
istered. 

“The ones who did the most beefing about 
how the country was run didn’t seem to 
participate,” Bliss recalls 

He polled the local:chamber of commerce, 
learned 24 percent of the members didn’t 
vote, 17.3 percent were not even registered. 

“Suddenly, the luncheon clubs, the cham- 
bers of commerce, the auto dealers, the 
grocers, and the medical association were in 
the midst of a competitive registration 
drive,” Bliss said. 


WENT IN DROVES 


“Our work was being done for us. We 
set up a report card in triplicate, one copy 
to party headquarters, another to the unreg- 
istered voter, a third to his club or associa- 
tion. The pressure got so great that folks 
went to registration clerks in droves.” 

Bliss’ gimmick qualified more Ohio voters 
than at any time in history. 

Bliss designed a poll book, gave it to pre- 
cinct workers, told them to question every 
resident and learn his politics. On election 
day, the party concentrated its efforts on 
getting all Republicans to the polls. 

Television was relatively new. The Madi- 
son Avenue Boys—advertising experts— 
warned Bliss away from it as not having 
enough viewers. 

Bliss drove his car around at night, count- 
ing aerials, and discovered neighborhood 
viewing groups, big dudiences in bars and 
night clubs. Those were the people candi- 
date Taft wanted to reach. 


TAFT TAKES TO AIR 


His headquarters drew up a TV program. 
Finance headquarters raised the money. 
Taft went on the air. 

Bliss still has a book published by one of 
the Madison Avenue Boys. It credits Ohio 
with the most effective use of TV of any 
political organization in the country. 

“The same pattern won’t work every year,” 
says Bliss. “This is a Barnum & Bailey busi- 
ness. You've got to steam up the voters with 
new gimmicks.”’ 

It’s an old trick with Bliss. He once drew 
60,000 to a Summit County Republican 
picnic. 

They are wondering in Ohio now if Bliss 
will ever quit. He hasn’t had a 2-week vaca- 
tion since leaving college, His mother-died 
recently, and the new home he built for her 
and himself is rarely seen by Ohio’s chair- 
man, 

NOT INTERESTED r 

Bliss says he has no personal interest in 
elective or appointive office. He dropped all 
his insurance business with the State when 
he went back into politics. 

His one recreation, if he can find a half 
hour of an afternoon,.is to drop into a local 
bar for a beer and a chat with the bartender. 

“If politicians ever learn about bartenders,” 
says Bliss, “Mr. Gallup will go out of busi- 
ness.” 

To a wealthy Republican friend who took 


him to task for shunning the country club: 


for the corner bar, “Ohio’s best listener” of- 
fered a’ bit of human philosophy: 

“It’s there that you can hear the sidewalk 
vote of America talking.” 

Michigan Republicans, hunting a come- 
back trail from the political disaster that 
came to the party with the arrival of one G. 
Mennen Williams on the State scene, might 
wander in, too, to listen. 
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The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
Points the Need of Our Postal Em- 


ployees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, retail food 
prices have increased 16 percent in the 
past 10 years, according to the prelimi- 
nary findings of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and which were recently 
made public. 

The subcommittee, and the purposes 
for which it was created, represent 
something of a departure from the scope 
of the Agriculture Committee’s previous 
activities which have, pretty generally, 
been confined to dealing with the Na- 
tion’s farm problems as such. This year, 
however, the constantly rising cost of 
living prompted the committee for the 
first time in its history, to take a look 
at the high prices of food from the con- 
sumer’s angle. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee 
was created on March 14, 1957, to study 
and investigate, among other things, the 
reasons for the continuing spread be- 
tween the retail prices city dwellers pay 
for what goes into their market baskets 
and the prices farmers receive for the 
foodstuffs they produce for market. And 
in another precedent-breaking move, let 
me add, also for the first time in the 
Agriculture Committee’s history, the 
chairman appointed to head the new 
subcommittee is himself a representative 
of urban consumer groups. He is the 
Honorable Victor ANruso, Congressman 
from, New York City’s teeming Eighth 
District—one of the first, I believe, if not 
the first Member of Congress from a,big 
city to serve on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

In the preliminary report of its work 
to date, Mr. ANFruso’s subcommittee has 
produced a great many thought-provok- 
ing facts,.and I am confident that be- 
fore its work is completed, it will have 
rendered an outstanding service to the 
Nation. 

Returning to the opening statement in 
this column, that retail food prices have 
risen 16 percent in the past 10 years—a 
figure which I have no doubt the subcom- 
mittee will be adjusting upward with the 
latest statement from the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
porting the 14th month straight rise in 
consumer prices—it is, I feel, significant 
to note that during this same 10-year 
period, the average city family increased 
its expenditures for food by $500, or 50 
percent, while farm prices were declining 
14 percent. 

“Of this additional family outlay,” the 
subcommittee reports, “$400, or 80 per- 
cent, went to food processing, transpor- 
tation, and distribution agencies, and 
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only $45 to farmers. The remainder was 
expended on imported foods.” 

Breaking this data down into specifics, 
the subcommittee states that—again 
over the 10-year period—the farm, price 
of wheat dropped 7 percent, while re- 
tail prices of cereals and bakery products 
rose a staggering 34 percent. 

In other words, most of whai we pay 
for today is in the processing, packaging, 
and distributing of the product and not 
its content. For example, there is less 
than 3 cents’ worth of farm-produced 
corn in a 22-cent package of corn flakes; 
only 4 cents’ worth of wheat in a 28-cent 
package of soda crackers; and only 2.6 
cents of wheat—at farm value—in the 
pound loaf of bread we purchased in 
1956 at an average price of 18 cents. 

Here are some other price facts culled 
from the report that should be of great 
interest to city and country housewives, 
alike. In 1956 the contents of the can of 
sweet corn or peas for which they paid 
a retail price of between 18 and 22 cents 
brought the farmer only 2 te 3 cents. 
A can of tomatoes—staple commodity on 
most housewives’ shelves, as it is on 
mine—which retailed for 15 cents, had 
only 2.3 cents’ worth of tomatoes in it. 

I am greatly concerned with these facts 
and figures because of legislation which 
is presently pending in the Congress to 
grant cost-of-living pay increases to 
postal employees and other Federal clas- 
sified employees. Bills have also been 
introduced, although no action has been 
scheduled on them, to increase the mini- 
mum social-security retirement benefits 
of older citizens who new average be- 
tween $30 and $40 a month. 

The average city family spent about 
$1,500 for food in 1956 compared with 
$1,100 in 1950 when, according te a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey taken at 
that time, the income before taxes of the 
average city wage and clerical worker’s 
family was $4,332. Most of the families 
interviewed in this 1950 survey spent 
more than their incomes in that year. 

Today in West Virginia, the average 
take-home pay of a top-grade regular 
clerk in the post office is about $3,800, 
after deduction for taxes, retirement and 
life insurance. With the slightly more 
than $1,500—because of rising prices— 
that this worker would spend, on the 
average, for food for his family in 1957, 
this would leave him approximately 
$2,300 to take care of all other living ex- 
penses—rent and repairs, clothing, medi- 
cal and dental care, group hospitaliza- 
tion, transportation, recreation and 
something put aside for the future edu- 
cation of his children. Obviously, this 
worker cannot get by economically with- 
out going heavily inte debt, taking a 
part-time outside job or having his wife 
work to help eke out the family income. 

As for our older citizens living on re- 
tirement pittances of $30 te $40 per 
month, it is clear that they cannot hope 
to maintain even the most substandard 
existences without outside aid—either 
from grown children, hard-pressed and 
with families of their own to support—or 
through public assistance. 

Both of these groups stand in dire 
need of economic help—in the form of 
pay raises for our postal employees and 
of an increase in the minimum benefits 
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paid to our older citizens covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. It is my intention to remind 
the Congress of this inescapable fact at 
every possible opportunity—until some- 
thing is done about it. 





Large Importation of Woolen Textiles 
Harmful to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted te extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement of mine at the hear- 
ing conducted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on the effect of the impor- 
tation of woolen textiles upon the Ameri- 
can woolen industry and the threat to 
national security: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES H. KENDALL, 
General Counsel, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KenpaLu: I have the honor -to 
submit my views for the record of the hear- 
ing being held on June 3 by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization concerning the effect of 
woolen textile tions on the woolen 
industry in the United States and the threat 
of these importations to our national secu- 
rity needs. 

The woolen textile industry in the United 
States of America has been one of our na- 
tional basic industries. It is an industry 
not only of importance within the general 
national economy, but also of tremendous 
importance in tke Nation’s national defense. 
Since World War II the contraction of the 
woolen textile industry in the United States 
has been so great it has presently reached a 
point of stretegic seriousness in regard to 
just how long the industry might continue to 
survive and how long and how adequately 
it can be of service to our military f 
in the requirements of national defense. 

I am particularly interested in this alarm- 
ing situation because almost 50 percent of 
the len and worsted spindles in the 
Uni States are located in the New Eng- 
land States. Although there are woolen tex- 
tile plants in over 30 States of the Union, 
the ustry is largely concentrated in the 
New England area. For many years it has 
been one of the backbone industries of the 
New England economy. 

In the decade 1946-56, production in the 
woolen textile industry in New England has 
declined over 40 percent. Employment has 





declined approximately 50 percent. In 
Massachusetts, and y in the 
Fifth District which I have the 


Congressional 
honor to represent in Congress, the constant, 
dustries has been taking place at a tragic 
newspapers 


mention the great Shawsheen Mills in An- 
dover, Mass., one of the finest woolen textile: 
plants in the world, which was liquidated at 


— 





June 3 


public auction. There are the Woog a 

Ayer Mills of Lawrence, Mass., ang a 
others. Hardly a week passes but there j, ‘ 
advertisement in the Boston papers adverts. 
ing the sale of modern textile machinery and 
equipment. At the present rapidity of liu; 
dation, the woolen textile industry in {), 
New England area certainly cannot long a 
dure. " 

This is an appalling and shocking sity. 
tion, and it deserves the most careful! exam; 
nation. The causes of this situation mus 
be found and pinpointed, and eliminate 
In my view it is the duty of the Governmey; 
of the United States to protect complet, 
our national economy, and this cannot “ 
accomplished unless the basic industries of 
America receive the support of their ow, 
Government. 

‘According to my information, the prin. 
cipal cause threatening the woolen textije 
industry of the United States, and particy. 
larly in New England, is the overwhelming 
increase in the importation of woolen yarns 
and woolen woven fabrics. Within the las 
10 years, the importation of woolen fabric 
has increased over 700 percent and the same 
is approximately true of the importation of 
woolen yarns. The principal countries from 
which these importations take place are 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy, France, and Bel. 
gium. It is very easy to understand that 
these nations having a vastly lower wage 
pay schedule in their mills than the wage 
scale paid in the mills of the United States, 
and particularly New England, have a tre. 
mendous advantage over the industry in the 
United States in the American market. This 
advantage is due to the fact that the pres. 
ent tariff schedule does not offer sufficient 
protection to close the wage gap existing be. 
tween these foreign industries and those 
here in America. This difference in the cost 
of production, which is not made up and 
leveled off by the present United States 
tariffs, I say is the major cause for the failure 
of the American woolen industry to compete 
in their own national market. 

Now here in America we are proud of the 
American standard of living. We are proud 
of the fact that people in America enjoy 
much that makes life easier in this land of 
freedom. Our officials and leaders are con- 
stantly saying to the American people that 
the best ways and means should be con- 
stantly devised and developed not only to 
maintain this marvelous standard of living 
but to constantly increase and constantly 
better it and constantly make it available te 
more and more and more of the American 
people. I ask you how this can be done and 
at the same time subject a great basic in- 
dustry such as the American woolen industry 
to the underpaid, yes, and underfed and ill- 
housed populations of foreign countries. 
How can this American standard of living be 

and increased with unprotected 
competition of this kind. It is impossible to 
do it without adequate protection and every 
high-school student is sufficiently mature 
to understand this simple principle of eco- 
nomics. ‘ 

You can’t have your cake and eat it, too. 
I realize tliat is a rather trite phrase, but it 
certainly is completely true in this case. 
You cannot hold up America to the world 
as the land of freedom and opportunity, 
possessing the highest standard of living, 
and at the same time be undercutting this 
standard of living with procedures and 
methods the eventual effect of which would 
be to make life in America the same as it 
in those foreign lands where life means only 


existence. In all of those countries consti- 


tuting the principal competitors threatening 
the American woolen textile industry, the 
workers and the people are striving to im- 
migrate to America, the land of opportunity. 
How long can this take place? 

The answer to this question depends ¢- 
tirely upon the protection of American ecol- 
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omy. Im the practical operation of the 
made ts Act sufficient precaution 
must be taken to see to it that the — 
is protected to the extent at least 
a American standard of living can 
pe maintained. If the American standard 
cannot be maintained on a solid basis under 
the Trade Agreements Act, then certainly 
there is no other choice for the Congress of 
the United States but repeal of the Trade 
agreements Act. As a nation, the United 
states of America and its people cannot be 
expected to give and give and give its bil- 
jions and substance for the welfare of for- 
eign nations and at the same time have the 
national economy threatened and thousands 
and thousands of jobs liquidated for the 
american people whose tax money is financ- 
ing the giving. This is inconsistency of a 
rious nature. This is subjecting the 
American people to an impossible situation 


which cannot long continue. 

In these times the United States of Amer- 
ica is the bulwark of freedom in the world. 
This freedom is constantly being attacked 
py the Communist nations with all of their 
power and forces. The nations of the free 
world depend upon the United States for 
rotection and for their survival. To ful- 
fll this great and grave responsibility, the 
national economy of the United States must 
first of all be completely and adequately pro- 
tected. The military forces of the United 
States must possess every requirement and 
every need to do their job. The military 
forces of the United States, just as much as 
they are dependent upon airplane indus- 
tries, important as they are, are dependent 
upon the woolen textile industry. Soldiers, 
airmen, and seamen must be protected 
against all kinds of climatic conditions. 
Their requirement is woolen textiles, woolen 
fabrics of every description, and even woolen 
textiles in certain types of defense mrechan- 
isms. The military forces of the United 
States are just as dependent upon the woolen 
textile industry of this country as they are 
upon those industries which provide the am- 
munition and mechanics for victory. 

It is to be remembered and to be noted 
that it is presently the strength of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States which makes 
peace possible. So, both in peace and in 
war, American responsibilities as the bul- 
wark of freedom are very gravely dependent 
upon the American woolen textile industry. 

In view of the sigfiificance of this problem, 
and in view of the rapid decline of the 
woolen industry in the United States, I plead 
and urge the leaders in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to take whatever steps that are 
open to them to provide adequate protection 
for the woolen textile industry of America. 
I urge you to consider that your first duty 
is to the welfare of our own country. It 
is perfectly obvious to anyone that when a 
great industry such as the American woolen 
textile industry is being forced to liquidate 
as rapidly as it is, that something very vital 
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Protect Our Workers Against Further 
Intrusion by Foreign Fuel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the coal in- 
dustry has been bludgeoned by unfair 
competition from international oil com- 
panies for the past 10 years. Since 1947 
more than a billion barrels of foreign 
residual oil—the equivalent of 275 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—have 
entered America’s fuel markets. 

To communities of West Virginia and 
other coal-producing States, this deluge 
has brought needless destitution and 
despair. More than 250 million man- 
hours of work have been lost—never to 
be regained—for coal miners alone. 
Consequent unemployment in the rail- 
road industry has also been staggering. 
American families have been forced to 
survive without many of the necessities 
of life. In this period of aggression on 
the part of international oil shippers, 
many children have grown to adoles- 
cence without proper nourishment—a 
deficiency that in many cases can never 
be remedied. Young men and women 
have been deprived of an opportunity for 
higher education because their fathers 
had to suffer the ignominy of-idleness in 
order that rich international oil com- 
panies might get richer. 

We in Congress who are familiar with 
this situation have pleaded in vain that 
the prayers of our people may be heard 
by responsible officials in the executive 
department. We were given some hope 
2 years ago when a Presidenial Advisory 
Committee took cognizance of the danger 
inherent in excessive oil imports. Un- 
fortunately, there has been no enforce- 
ment of the recommendations thus 
submitted by the committee and later 
included as the national defense amend- 
ment to the Extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Residual oil continues 
to sweep onto our shores in whatever 
volumes the shipping companies choose 
to send. 

The President recently ordered the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation to take action toward reducing 
import levels, yet we have no actual as- 
surance that a cutback in imports will be 
insisted upon. Furthermore, the White 
House directive did not specify that re- 
Sidual oil should receive specific consid- 
eration in the import matter. Unless 
this product is categorized apart from 
crude and imports in general, it would 
be possible for the shippers to make up 
@ preponderant portion of their import 
allowables with residual oil; for that 
matter, if a total of a million barrels per 
day of crude and products were per- 
mitted to come in, there would be noth- 
ing to stop the shippers—unless the ODM 
rules otherwise—from increasing their 
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residual oil import schedules to 366 mil- 
lion barrels per year. 

While the coal industry is forced to 
operate in an atmosphere of insecurity 
that will prevail so long as the extension 
of the violation of its markets is to be 
determined by the whims of interna- 
tional oil executives, still another threat 
is forming from outside our borders. A 
group of international financiers is now 
striving to encroach anew upon the coal 
industry and the people who depend 
upon it for a living. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to the applica- 
tions now before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for bringing natural gas from 
Canada into Midwest markets being 
served by coal from West Virginia and 
other Appalachian areas. Our people do 
not understand why the United States 
Government. should permit world fuel 
merchants to flimflam them out of their 
means of livelihood. In the past several 
weeks I have spoken with coal producers 
and mine union representatives about 
the problems confronting us. I have told 
them frankly that I feel Congress has 
been negligent in not making it clear to 
the Federal Power Commission that it is 
obligatory upon the Commission to reject 
applications for bringing natural gas 
across our borders when such imports 
would be inimical to the general welfare. 
While to me it is inconceivable that the 
Commission would approve applications 
which would inevitably result in lay- 
offs for a great number of American 
workers, it is nevertheless our duty as 
Members of Congress to make certain 
that the Commission understands its 
duty in this respect. 

Earlier I mentioned that many sons 
and daughters of coal miners have been 
deprived of college’ educations because 
their fathers’ paychecks stopped coming 
in when residual oil imports began to 
flood American markets. Can this Gov- 
ernment permit a repetition of this sit- 
uation by approving this promotional 
scheme which will benefit most those 
few people who expect to make a finan- 
cial killing through the Canada-United 
States pipeline? I have been to many 
high school graduations. I think that 
most of us adults share similar emotions 
as our young men and women consum- 
mate more than a decade of scholastic 
training by participating in the tradi- 
tional ceremonies that. mark the ter- 
mination of a high school career. We 
recognize that the ceremonies are a trib- 
ute to a meritorious achievement of those 


better than they—are mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities that lie ahead. For those 
children who aspire to additional learn- 
ing but realize that the roads to colleges 
and universities are closed to them be- 
cause their parents are unable to pay the 
way, graduation day’s joys are tempered 
with dismay and frustration. This out- 
look is in prospect for many boys and 
girls who will be graduating in West Vir- 
ginia and other coal-producing States in 
the days immediately ahead. For the 
FPC to allow further destruction of the 
labor market in those States would be to 
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add immeasurably to the woes of those 
young people and their families. 

Now let us consider the situation of 
some of the promoters of the plan to 
bring natural gas across our border and 
at the same time debilitate the employ- 
ment capacity of the coal industry and 
of the railroads which are accustomed to 
carrying this fuel to market. Let me 
quote a portion of a news dispatch from 
Timmins, Ontario, that. appeared in the 
Toronto Daily News of May 11, 1957, in 
its reference to an address by a member 
of the Conservative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration: 

M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader, last night 
kicked off a national campaign in this gold- 
mining city with a charge that United States 
promoters of the Trans-Canada pipeline have 
already harvested more than $26 million in 
profits. 

“And this before a single cubic foot of 
natural gas has been moved through the 
pipeline; indeed, before the pipeline has ever 
been completed,” he remarked. 

Two Canadian officials of Trans-Canada 
flone * * * would make more than $1 mil- 
lion each, as a result of Trans-Canada stock 
options, the CCF ledder charged. 


Mr. Speaker, I of course cannot vouch 
for the authenticity of this statement. 
There has been, however, so niuch criti- 
cism about the financing of the pipeline 
project that I question whether it would 
be either moral or practical for the FPC 
to agree to allow this proposed invasion 
of United States markets. On March 27, 
1957, the Stratford, Ontario, Beacon 
Herald printed an editorial which began 
this way: 

Who says there are no more success stories? 

Consider the case of Mr. Nathan Tanner, 
of Alberta, and of Mr. Charles Coates, of 


Texas. 

Mr. Tanner, president of Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines, Ltd., took up an option on 55,000 
shares of Trans-Canada at $8 a share, and 
Mr. Coates, vice president of Trans-Canada, 
an option on 50,000 shares. 

On a recent Friday Mr. Tanner’s and Mr. 
Coates’ Trans-Canada shares were selling 
at $24. é 

Nice. work, if you éan get it. 


T ask whether it would be moral to 
approve of a United States connection 
with the Trans-Canada pipeline be- 
cause it seems to me that there is too 
greatly a disparity between the financial 
and economic positions of our coal 
miners and the pipeline promoters to 
permit further enrichment of the latter 
at the expense of the former. I ask 
whether it would be reasonable and 
practical to allow this pipeline te oust 
coal and oil from the Midwest markets 
that they have established and have 
come to depend upon. If there is already 
so much debate in Canada.about the 
financing of this project, who is to say 
that—once it were established and our 
markets were to depend upon it—there 
would not be a tendency to raise dras-. 
tically the price of the gas or even to put 
an enormous tax upon it as a means of 
replenishing what reportedly has already 
been lost to the Canadian public because 
of the manner in which it has been 
promoted? 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that the FPC 
will reject the applications for bringing 
Canadian gas into these markets if the 
evidence in the case indicates that Amer- 
ican interests may be adversely affected 
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by the Canadian gas proposals. An indi- 
cation of the serious public questions in- 
volved in this case is indicated by the fact 
that the applications for Canadian gas 
are being protested by the following: 

National Coal Association. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Fuels Research Council, Inc. 

Anthracite Institute. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Maher Coal Bureau. 

Midwest Coal Producers Institute, Inc. 

Truax-Traer Coal Co. 

Baukol-Noonan, Inc. 

Dakota Collieries Co. 

Meanwhile I believe it would be judi- 
cious and humane on-our part to make 
whatever revisions are necessary in the 
Natural Gas Act to be sure that our men, 
women and children in coal-mining com- 
munities will not be exposed additionally 
to a predatory foreign fuel. 





The Cold War: Are We Losing the Battle 
for Men’s Minds? 


EXTENSION OF cea 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following statement by 
the Honorable Salvador de Madariaga, 
one of the truly great democrats and 
scholars of this age. An outstanding 
historian, Mr. de Madariaga has been 
very critical of American policy for being 
too “soft” on Soviet aggression. He was 
the first voice in Europe to come out 
openly against the so-called spirit of 
Geneva. I earnestly commend his state- 
ment to the attention of my colleagues: 

The chief features of the world situation 
today seem to me to be the internal weak- 
ness and external advance of the Soviet 
Union, and the internal strength and ex- 
ternal receding of the United States. This 
has been illustrated by recent events both 
in Egypt and in Hungary. 

Since the days of the Marshall plan, when 
the prestige and moral force of the United 
States were at their peak, these two great 
assets of the free world have been steadily 
declining. 

, The future of the free world and therefore 
that of civilization require that the United 
States should maintain and even increase its 
moral force, its prestige and the friendship 
and good will of all free’nations as well as 
s. the peoples of the nations that are not 
This in its turn requires that the peoples 
of the world, whether living in free societies 
or under totalitarian.or dictatorial rules, 
should believe in the word of the United 
States. 

For all these reasons it is essential to re- 
move the doubts harbored in the world about 
the attitude of the United States toward 
states, Ww: or of 
- Leen ti So-called right 
. Too many dictators and military rulers ap- 





The, requirements of defense are sometimes 
mentioned in this connection. But the in- 
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vention of the H-bomb and the access oy 
the masses of the world to a say and a sha; 
in the shaping of world affairs make it ma’ 
imperative for the side who would win . 
count and rely on the heartfelt backing of 
world public opinion. In-other words, th. 
cold war is a fact while the hot war i; but 
@ possibility. Therefore, nothing shouiq be 
done which, in order to make more likeiy , 
victory in a possible future hot war, wouiq 
imply a defeat in the present and actua) cold 
war. The West may be winning hot-wa, 
bases at the expense of its own very morg) 
basis for the cold war. 





Wool-Textile Imports Weaken a Basic 
American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include my-statement at the hearings 
which began today at the General Sery- 
ices auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
petition by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers on alleged “threat 
to national security presented by wool- 
textile imports.” 

_ The statement follows: 
Woon TExTILE IMPORTS WEAKEN A Basic 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(Statement of Congressman THomas J. Lanz, 

Democrat, of Massachusetts, at the hear- 
- ings beginning June 3, 1957, Genera! Serv- 

ices auditorium, under auspices of the 

Office of Defense Mobilization, on petition 

by the National Association of Wool Manu- 

facturers on alleged threat to national se- 
curity presented by wool textile imports) 

Mr. Chairman, the textile industry as a 
whole, has been suffering from many compli- 





eations since the end of World War II. The , 


woolen-worsted section Of that industry is 
actually fighting for its very existence, due 
to the added danger of foreign imports. 

Jt is an astonishing and disturbing fact 
that the Federal Government, under inter- 
national trade agreements, is making it more 
difficult for this industry to survive. 

Repeatedly we must hammer home the fol- 
lowing official statistics, in order to awaken 
responsible agencies of the Government, s0 
that effective steps will be taken to protect 
this vital industry. : 

In New England alone, from 1949 through 
1957, 145 woolen and worsted mills have 
liquidated, displacing over 65,000 skilled 
operatives. : 

As most of these workers have had to estab- 
lish themselves in other industries, their spe- 
cial skill in textiles have been lost to the 
industry and to the Nation, in the event of 
an emergency. 

Of the various factors, regional competition 
within the United States was once thought 
to be the principal one that forced many 
older woolen and worsted textile mills in New 
England to go out of business. 

Unfloticed for some time, was the growing 
volume of foreign competition. 

In 1951, imports of wool yarn from Japan 
were none. By 1956, they had reached a total 
of 1 million pounds for that year. 

Since 1948, when cloth tariffs were slashed, 
imports of woven woolen cloth from Britain, 
Japan, Italy, France, and other sources, in- 
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creased by over 25 million yards. From 1946 

to 1956, these imports jumped 735 percent. 

net income after taxes, of the 

textile industry in the United States, 

dropped from $82 million in 1948, to a loss of 
$7 million in 1952. 

On the basis of the three-fourths of a 
man-hour per yard needed to produce 16 
ounces of Army serge, British manufacturers 
can produce it for 82 cents per yard less, and 
the Japanese for $1.10 per yard less. This 
startling wage gap receives no protection 
from our export-import policies. Without 
such protection, our manufacturers and 
workers cannot possibly compete with im- 
ports, even right here in our own home mar- 
ae unfair competition is forcing more 

and more of our mills out of business, and is 

preventing the remainder from expanding or 
even modernizing the plant and equipment 

that would be called upom for extra duty if a 

military emergency should arise. 

In 1942, output for the military alone 
was three-fourths of the toéal preduction in 
1956. The reserve capacity of the industry 
is lower than it ever has been, in relation to 
our growing population. 

Official indifference to the problems of the 
industry resulted in the present danger- 
ous sit where the mobilization needs 
for essential wool textiles weuld probably 
exceed our capacity to produce. Technolog- 
ical progress along other lines has not re- 
placed the Nation’s dependence upon a wool- 
en and worsted industry located within the 

. United States, to provide an adequate supply 
of clothing for its civilian population and its 
defense forces. 

The embattled wool textile industry is not 
looking for any handouts. It only seeks pro- 
tection to insure fair competition. 

Is this too much to ask, when its very 
existence depends action by the Goy- 
ernment to halt the flood of imports? 

The threat is present, and it is serious. 

It materially affects our national security. 

We therefore ask the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization to advise the President of the dan- 
ger, and recommend adjustments by him to 
reduce wool textile imports, to protect a 
basic and strategic American industry. 





Twenty-sixth Annual Americanization Day 
Celebration at Pershing Field, Jersey 
City, N. J., on April 28, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr, SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 


loved friend and former colleague, the 
Honorable Edward J. Hart of the 14th 
District of New Jersey and to abide by 
his request, Ed is now president of the 
department of public utilities of the 
State of New Jersey. 
In his recent letter to me on the cele- 
pan eigen 
on , 1957, Mr. 
Hart writes: 


throughout the many years it has been con- 
ducted, and when in the House, made it a 
Practice to insert in the ConcressionaL REc- 
ORD an account of the celebration at the 
field and a mention of the great parade 
which is held in connection with it. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, included herein is 
an account of the Americanization Day 
celebration at Pershing Field this year. 
The account is in five parts: the letter 
from Congressman Hart; an address by 
the commander of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, Maj. Gen. James F. Cant- 
well; an address by Mr. Harlan W. 
Barnes, national commander, Veterans 
of World War I; an address by Mr. Domi- 
nic L. Strada, national commander, Am- 
vets; and a program of the proceedings 
by the Captain C. E. Fisk Post, No. 132, 
with its theme, “Loyalty Means Liberty”: 

STaTE oF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
May 20, 1957. 
Hon. ALFreD D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear At: You will remember that the 
annual Americanization Day celebration 
took place this year at Pershing Field in 
Jersey City on April 28. I have never missed 
this celebration throughout the many years 
it has been conducted and when in the 
House, made it a practice to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an account of the cel- 
ebration at the field and a mention of the 
great parade which 4s held in connection 
with it. Invariably the national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars was the 
chief speaker on this occasion and I man- 
aged to obtain from him a manuscript of 
the speech which he delivered and included 
it in the insertion of my remarks. 

This year both you and Congressman 
DELLAY were on the program to deliver ad- 
dresses at Pershing Field. You did not ap- 
pear nor did Congressman Der.iay and in 
your absence I volunteered to endeavor to 
have a description of the parade and cere- 
monies inserted in the Recorp and also some 
of the addresses that were delivered. I think 
it would be a helpful thing from more than 
one angle if you were to undertake this in- 
sertion. 

I would have written you sooner except for 
the fact that for the first time in the history 
of the celebration to my recollectign, it was 
not possible this year for the national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
appear. In his place, however, the vice com- 
mander and chief of that organization, Mr. 
John W. Mahan, of Colorado, appeared, but 
since he did not have a manuscript with him 
I asked him to send me one which he prom- 
ised to do. Waiting for this manuscript has 
been the cause of the delay in writing you 
concerning this great event. I have not re- 
ceived any from him as yet but have con- 
cluded that it is not practicable to wait on 
him any longer. I do, however, have a set 
of manuscripts of addresses delivered by 
Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell of the New 
Jersey National Guard, Mr. Harlan W. 
Barnes, National Commander Veterans of 
World War I, and Dominick L. Strada, na- 
tional commander Amvets, who lives in west 
New York. The parade itself was a huge 
demonstration of loyalty to American prin- 
ciples and consisted of four divisions. The 
grand marshal was Lt. Col. Jéhn P. Carbin, 
Jr., antiaircraft artillery coordinator, State 
of New Jersey, Department of Defense. 
Mayor Berry delivered the welcoming ad- 
dress and a special feature of the occasion 
was the appearance of Governor and Mrs. 
Robert B. Meyner. The Governor has at- 
tended each of these celebrations ever since 
he became chief executive and spoke at 
them all. Other addresses were delivered 
by Brig. Gen. Daniel deBrier, commander, 
9072 Air Reserve Group; Charles Kinney, de- 
partment commander, New Jersey Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Frances Totora, presidcnt, De- 
partment of New Jersey Veterans Foreign 
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Wars Ladies’ Auxiliary, and the invocation 
and benediction were in the hands of Rev. 
Abram Pepling, Second Reformed Church of 
Jersey City. A prayer was also delivered by 
Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, Congregation Beth 
David of Jersey City. To keep the record 
straight, I myself for the 26th time delivered 
an address. 

I am sure that the Captain C. E. Fisk Post 
No. 132, Veterans of Foreign Wars, would 
much appreciate your having an account of 
this celebration inserted in the Rrecorp and 
I would suggest, if I may, that copies there- 
of be sent also to those, the manuscripts of 
whose speeches I -here enclose. 

With warm regards and hoping that your 
leg is back in good condition so that you 
will be able to pound.out a victory for the 
Democrats in the ocming campaign, and 
hoping to see you soon. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. Hart. 





AMERICANIZATION Day ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. 
JAMES E. CANTWELL AT JERSEY City, N. J., 
APRIL 28, 1957 


Governor Meyner, Mayor Berry, reverend 
clergy, the people of this great city are, for 
the 26th time, giving a public testimonial of 
their faith in the American ideal of liberty. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, with the ac- 
tive cooperation of the city government and 
many civic minded citizens, have given us 
this opportunity to declare to the world that 
the meaning of American has not changed: 
that we are a free people; that we choose 
our own destiny and build our lives, our 
communities, in accordance with the highest 
principles of self-government. 

Ours is a representative democracy. This 
democracy works because individuals and 
groups help to make it work; and, under it, 
political and economic freedom gre ever 
moving forward to greater accomplishments, 

But, democracy is, and must be, more 
than a form of government. 

It is a way of life: the way of life of each 
individual, who works together with other 
individuals to get better government, and a 
progressive and more prosperous community. 

Democracy is the individual who con- 
tributes to his community chest and his 
religious charities so that all in the com- 
munity may share in the good things ‘of 
life. 

In democracy we see individuals working 
through the community for the greatest 
good of all. 

I read with interest the motto of this 
celebration on the printed program. That 
motto, Loyalty Means Liberty, is brief in 
words but long and deep in meaning. 

We Americans have much to be loyal to. 
The whole spirit and essence of our democ- 
racy is defined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. And we are 
loyal to these principles. 

We are loyal to the equality of all men, 
endowed with equal rights, theirs by natural 
right. 

We practice loyalty to our form of governe 
ment by performing our duties of citizen- 
ship; going to the polls; voting for the best 
candidates; and obeying the laws made by 
our representatives. 

Loyalty is respect for our American institu- 
tions and for all men. 

From the practice of this loyalty comes 
liberty. Liberty as we understand it. 

For us, liberty is the freedom to control 
our own affairs by working together for the 
greatest good of all. 

The essence of American liberty is that 
government derives its authority from us, 
the people; and, through the government, 
we control our affairs and our freedoms. 

Now we have often heard that vigilance is 
the price of liberty. The experience of the 
many countries which have fallen captive 
to aggressors proves the truth of this saying. 
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We Americans do practice vigilance, we do 
protect our American way of life. But, in 
these dangerous times, a more positive effort 
is necessary. 

In the first place we can and do safeguard 
our liberties through a spirit of cooperation. 
It is in this spirit that we recognize the 
dignity and worth of all individuals, and 
their ability to govern themselves. 

Another way to exercise vigilance is “To 
know.” The educated population will not 
lose freedom by default. This process of 
knowledge starts with ourt schools. It con- 
tains also information received from other 
sources of knowledge; the newspapers, books, 
radio, and television. : 

We must know something about the ma- 
chinery of government, economic and social 
conditions in the Nation, and the country’s 
relations with the rest of the world. 

Only with this knowledge can we help to 
guide the course taken by our communities 
and country. 

With a willingness to cooperate with each 
other, and armed with knowledge, we are 
prepared to take positive action for our 
public welfare. 

This action takes two forms. One is that 
which I have already mentioned, namely, 
exercising our greatest right of citizenship 
at the polls. It is a shameful fact of our 
democracy that barely half of all eligible 
voters go to the polls. : 

Let’s face the truth: the reasons for non- 
voting in most cases are indifference, laziness 
and lack of a sense of responsibility. 

If we are to have a truly representative 
Government, then all must express their 
preferences at the polls. 

Liberty and freedom, expressed and prac- 
ticed in our Democracy cost money. Some- 
times the cost of freedom is more than just 
money. The thousands of Americans who 
have died in our wars are proof of this. But, 
let us consider only those costs which we, as 
free citizens, must bear to maintain our free 
Government and jnstitutions. 

These costs are paid by taxes. But then, 
what would our country be like if no one 
had to pay taxes? 

There would be no public schools; only 
the rich could then afford an education. Re 

There would be no public water supply. 
Each of us would be required to dig wells. 
As we look around us in this great city, we 
see how impractical this would be. Indeed, 
it would be impossible. 

There would be no sewage and garbage 
disposal. Our country has been singularly 
free from epidemics because we, the people, 
have paid for the best sanitation system 
in the world. 

There would be no police protection, no 
courts to try criminals and no jails in 
which to confine them. And—no protection 
for property. 

Our beautiful roads and highways would, 
without taxes, still be rutted, narrow dirt 
lanes. There would be no bridges, airports 
or seaports. 

And, without taxes, there would be no 
welfare for the handicapped, the old and the 
indigent. 

If, in these troubled times of interna- 
tional tension, our country were not safe- 
guarded by adequate Armed Forces, our 
property, our lives, our freedoms would soon 
become prey to the totalitarian aggressors 
who would make us slaves in a godless polit- 
ical system. Remember always that our 
taxes maintain our strength and have made 
our country the world leader in this war of 
freedom. 

From its foundation, our country was com- 
mitted and dedicated to democracy and 
freedom. It is this democracy which helps 
to unfold the richness and goodness of 
human society. 

We Americans are dedicated to the work 
of liberty, a work which must be a persist- 
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ent effort of cooperation, because freedom 
does not come easily. And freedom is the 
responsibility of the individual. 

If we do not take a continuous and active 
part in public life, there can be no true 
democracy. The most important job in this 
country, therefore, is that of being a good 
citizen. 

This great city of Jersey City exemplifies 
the story of our country. We have in this 
city a mixture of races, religions, and_ cul- 
tures. This city reflects the genius and la- 
bors of men and women who came to these 
shores from all corners of the world. 

And here, united in the single faith of 
democracy, individual dignity and. worth, 
they became Americans. They assumed the 
deepest obligations which came with the 
opportunities they found. 

Our late, great President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, speaking of these people, said: 

“They came to us speaking many tongues— 
but a single language—the universal lan- 
guage of human aspiration. 

“How well their hopes were justified is 
proved by the record of what they achieved. 
They not only found freedom in the new 
world, but by their effort and devotion, 
they made the new world’s freedom safer, 
richer, more far reaching, more capable of 


growth. 

This, then, is our heritage: “Loyalty and 
liberty.” 

We must’ not endanger that heritage by 
indifference, complacency, and reluctance to 
keep up with the needs of a progressive 
society. 

That heritage is great indeed, but we must 
build on it, we must make it greater, be- 
cause we must pass it on to our heirs. 

Democracy must ever grow. It cannot 
remain static, for to do so it would wither 
and die. 

Let not future Americans say that our 
Demcracy started to lose its vigor and its 
idealism in this century. 

“You and I,” to quote Justice Frankfurter, 
“are heirs of a noble past. But * * * what's 
past is prologue, what is to come, is your 
and my discharge.” 


Unrrep Srates, GIVEN AT THE JERSEY CITY 

AMERICANIZATION ParabDe, Aprit 28, 1957, aT 

PersHinc Frets, Jersey Crry, N. J. 

I thank you for the privilege 
to you and feel I should talk about those 
things that are dear and nearest to my 
heart, the Veterans of World War I of these 
United States of America. I you will 
forgive me for reminiscing for a little bit. 

A question that fishes back into my mind 
@ great many times is, “How great is our 
country’s debt to the men who laid their 
lives on the line in 1917-18, the men who 
stopped the enemy, who drove them back, 
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I wish to recall to your memory a poem 
written by Louis Untermeyer about World 
War I, The title is “Reveille,” and I quote. 


“Summoned by @ supreme and confiden; 


power 
That wakes our sleeping courage like , 
blow, | 
We rise, half shaken, to the challenging 
hour. 


And answer it—and go.” 


And go we did. “And when it was all over 
over there, we came marching home again, 
A grateful nation gave us a hearty wel- 
come then, the men cheered, the boys 
shouted, the ladies all turned out, and they 
all felt gay when we came home. There 
were reception committees, parades, speech. 
es. We were heroes for a day—but only for 
@ day. 

We were quickly forgotten in the roaring 
twenties, submerged in the depth of the 
great depression in the thirties and swallowed 
up by the Second World War in the forties, 
Unnoticed excepting by those who cared, the 
First World War and the surviving veterans 
receded into the past and, instead of a 
living memory, existed only in a paragraph 
or two or possibly a page in @ school history 
book. 

Forgotten war, forgotten men. Who re- 
members Armistice Day? Who appreciates 
the meaning of the hour of 11 a. m., Novem- 
ber.11, 1918? We remember because we were 
there. 

I well recall a number of posters through- 
out the land of ours which showed Uncle Sam 
pointing his finger directly at us, and the 
words, “Uncle Sam needs you.” We were 
young and strong and we were taught to love 
our country as a man loves his mother and 
father. We did not ask the reason why be- 
cause we said to ourselves, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man offer his 
life for his coutnry.” 

Forty years have gone by and we have 
reached the age when many of us must turn 
to our Uncle Sam and say, “Uncle Sam, we 
need you.” 

I have been speaking of the living, and 
time is running out. For us the hour is get- 
ting late, perhaps later than we think. So 
please do not forget us in our hour of need, 
the veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America. 

AppREss BY Dominic L. STrapA, NATIONAL 

ComMaNDEs, AMVETS 

Days such as today, I believe, are a good 
time to stop for a moment and spend a little 
time thinking about the purpose behind 
them. 

We have many great days which we cele- 
brate throughout the year. Days which are 
honored because of their significance in the 
history of our Nation. 

And we set aside other days for occasions 
like this to serve as reminders each year of 
what our heritage is and what our future 
can be. I am honored to be invited to share 
the platform with my neighbor, Joe Burke, 
the national commander of a great veterans’ 

the Disabled American Veter- 

program sponsored by still another 

ee ree Forcisn 
ars. ; 

Americanization Day reminds me that 
being an American t me an invita- 
It wasn’t an exclusive invitation by 
any means * * * about 140 million people 
have received the same one. 

I am speaking of the invitation given to 
us by right of our citizenship to participate 
actively in our democracy. It is an invita- 
tion which some Americans have passed by. 
' But those who do accept can take part 
in the vital and exciting business of shaping 
their own future in their community, in 
their State, and in our Nation. Only in free 
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nations have we citizens this great oppor- 
Con ckictpating in goverhment is a privilege 
and a right guaranteed to us by our Con- 
stitution. We should remember that with 
every right there is a responsibility to ac- 
company it. 

Our responsibility here is to exercise the 
right of g ourselves. This right or 
privilege is like a muscle in our bodies. It 
must be exercised to remain strong. If we 
neglect it or ignore it, that muscle will lose 
its strength. It will be of no use te us when 
and if we should need it. 

We have an additional responsibility in 
this respect. We must use eur right of self- 
government intelligently. We can best do 
that by making ourselves well-informed on 
the issues that affect us. By asking questions 
and finding out the answers, we learn the 
facts that will help us make a wise decision. 
If we are uninformed we will lack the ca- 
pacity to decide the best action te take on 
matters that may have an impertant effect 
on future events. 

It is the uninformed people who are most 
easily controlled. History shews us that the 
first thing that dictators de when they come 
to power is to seize and hold all possible 
sources of knowledge. Then they can spread 
their poison, ‘Knowing that the people will 
never learn the truth. 

Certainly it takes time and trouble to 
search out the facts, to study and listen 
enough to form an intelligent opinion. But 
isn’t freedom worth it? 

We can use our knowledge to make our 
wishes known by using yeur right to vote 
or by just using the mailbex to let your 
elected representatives know how you feel. 

Senator Cotrron, of New Hampshire, made 
this point very clear recently when he said, 
“No king ever wielded a scepter more power- 
ful than a 5-cent im.the hands of an 
American citizen when he sits down te write 
to his Congressman er Senater.” And the 
same thing is true for anyone holding public 
office. They are responsible to the citizens. 
It is our duty to make our wishes known to 
them. It is one of the most impertant rights 
granted to those of us rejeicing in American 


in another form of good citizenship. That is 
by taking an interest in the work and per- 
haps joining some of the civic organizations 
that exist in your community. 

It has been said-that Americans are the 
most organized people in the world and that 
we are a Nation of joiners. I suppose it’s 
true. There does seem to be a club or asso- 
ciation for almost every known purpose one 
can imagine. But each of them performs 
some useful function. ‘ 

We have learned that mere can be accom- 
plished through an organized effort than by 
people working alone. I suppose that is 


why we place a premium on teamwork. We 
know that by working together for a common 
cause we can get much mere done than if we 
each went our Own way. 

Each one of us has something in which we 
are interested. By joining oth- 
ers with the same interests we can make 
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life, or for what is Americanism, we are in 
danger. That would mean that everyone’s 
thinking about their country had been 
forced into a single mold. And that would 
be the exact opposite of the purposes of our 
democracy. We prize individual thinking 
and individual liberty. And we should also 
prize.and respect each individual's thoughts 
on Americanism. 

If any general definition is offered of this 
term, I would like to suggest that it should 
include the thoughts that Americanism is 
love of our country and a desire to see it pre- 
served, strengthened and improved in every 
way. 

I spoke earlier of the need to seek infor- 
mation and answers. All of us are free to do 
it. It is this freedom to search for knowl- 
edge and understanding that I think is one 
of our best ways of preserving our Nation as 
we know it today. 

I look on the knowledge of the history of 
our country and its great heritage of ideas 
and documents regarding the freedom of the 
individual as protective armor in the cold 
war in which we are now engaged. 

This cold war is a struggle of rival ideas. 
The battlefield is within men’s minds 
throughout the free and captive world. We 
can repel foreign and subversive ideas with 
a strong knowledge of what our Nation 
stands for. 

Too often we have heard of Americans ac- 
cepting the most outrageous lies about our 
country and its actions circulated by our 
enemies. If they had taken the trouble to 
learn the truth themselves they would have 
known full well what was fact and what 
was false. 

But if they won't take the trouble to learn, 
and there are many who will not, then it is 
up to us to strengthen ourselves and pass 
along that strength to all others. 

Let us remember that power lies within 
each one of us. It is a power that is as im- 
portant to the defense of our Nation as anti- 
aircraft. batteries and rockets and planes. 
That power is a belief and appreciation of 
what this Nation means to us. 

Let us develop this power, this inner 
strength,. through knowledge and under- 
standing. If we know the things that have 
made our Nation great, then all of us have 
made a genuine contribution to making it 
even greater in the future. 


TWENTY-SIXTH AMERICANIZATION Day CELE- 
BRATION, JERSEY Crry, N. J., 1931-57, 
SPONSORED BY CAPTAIN C. E. FisK Post, No. 
132, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
CiTy or JERSEY CITY 
“Loyalty means liberty.” 

PARADE ORDER, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28, 

1957 
General committee: Honorary chairmen, 

Mayor Bernard J. Berry, George A. Thorn- 

ton, Sr.; general chairman, A. Pat Menendez. 
Parade organization: Grand marshal, Lt. 

Col. John P. Carbin, Jr., antiaircraft artil- 

lery coordinator, State of New Jersey, De- 

partment of Defense; chief of staff, Samuel 

Bardach; adjutant, Arthur Devey; assistant 

adjutant, Exee Martel; bugler, Jack Robert. 

GENERAL ORDERS 


To all organizations participating in the 
Americanization Day parade in Jersey City, 
N. J., Sunday, April 28, 1957. The following 
is published for your information and guid- 
ance: 

1. Order of parade and place of assembly: 
GRAND MARSHAL’S HEADQUARTERS 
(Assemble at Belmont Avenue and Boule- 
vard) 

Mounted police escort. 

Grand marshal, 

Chief of staff. 

Adjutant. 

Bugler. 
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Staff: Aids to grand marshal. . 
United States Army Band, First Army. 
Regular Army units. 

United States Marine Corps. 

Band, United States First Air Force (Mit- 
chell Field), 

New Jersey National Guard, Commanding 
Officer Maj. Gen. Charles F. Kenny, 650th 
AAA BN (AW) (SP). 

Headquarters and Headquarters 254th AAA 
Group, New Jersey National Guard, Ist Lt. 
Charles Peer, commander. 

Band, Keyport Fire Department Band 
(Keyport, N. J.). 

Organized Reserve Corps of the Army. 

Fourteenth Special Infantry USMCR Ma- 
rine Corps Training Center, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Band, St. Michael’s High School (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

United States Naval Surface Battalion 3-5: 
Comdr. E. G. McGovern, commanding officer; 
commanding 3-19 Division, Lt. Comdr. R. A, 
Cosgrove; commanding 3-33 Division, Lt. 
Comdr. C. V. Storer; commanding 3-22 Divi- 
sion, Lt. Comdr. J. T. Crowley. 

Reserve Officer Association of the United 
States. 

St. Peter’s College ROTC Band. 

Band, Melrose Drum and Bugle Corps 
(South Amboy, N. J.). 

Band. 

Color guard, Jersey City Police Depart- 
ment. 

Jersey City police honor guard. 

Color guard, Jersey City Fire Department. 

Honor guard, Jersey City Fire Department. 

Jersey City Fire Department equipment. 

Red Cross mobile units. 

New Jersey Amputee Veterans (auto). 

United Spanish War Veterans Camp, Ne. 6, 
(auto). 

FIRST DIVISION (FIRST SECTION) 


(Assemble on Glenwood Avenue, east and 
west of boulevard 

Assistant marshal, Louis Lepis. 

Assistant marshal, Clarence Doud. 

Assistant adjutant, Harriet L. Reitze. 

Assistant adjutant, Bob Maretzky. 

Band, Perth Amboy Drum and Bugle Corps, 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Band, Girl Scouts of America (Hoboken, 
N. J.). 

Girl Scouts of America (Hoboken, N. J.). 

Band, Girl Scouts of America (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

Girl Scouts of America (Jersey City, N. J.). 

Band. 

Band, Jersey City Lassies. ° 

Jersey City Board of Education. 

Band, Junior Herd No. 108—Essex Temple, 
No. 42 (Newark, N. J.). t 

Pride of Newark Lodge, No. 93 
I. B. P. O. E. W. 

Roxie Juvenile Elks, No. 25 (Newark, N. J.). 

FIRST DIVISION (SECOND SECTION) 


(Assemble on Kensington Avenue, west of 
boulevard) 
Assistant marshal, Clinton C. Cook. 
Assistant marshal, Arthur Praet. 
Assistant adjutant, Andrew A. Gallagher. 
Assistant adjutant, Joseph Knoeringer. 
Bands: John Hand Tri-County No. 2906, 
VFW (Pompton Lakes, N. J.); Storr-Richie 
No. 506, VFW (Plainfield, N. J.); St. Vin- 
cent’s, Cadets, National Champs (Bayonne, 
N. J.); Fairlawn No. 281, VFW (Pairlawn, 
N. J.); Mendel School of Baton’ Twirling 
(Union City and Fairlawn, N. J.); Capt. Rod- 
ney Fiske Post 335 (Cranford, N. J.); Alex- 
ander Hamilton Post 139 (Paterson, N. J.); 
Woodbridge Post 4410, VFW; Choimer-Trace 
7914, VFW (Glendora, N. J.); Caristadt Fife 
Drum and Bugle Corps, Snyder High School. 
Department of New Jersey VFW Colors and 
Color Guard (Mounted) (Courtesy Lucky 4 
Ranch, Pompton Lakes, N. J., Oliver Mc- 
Keeby, ranch foreman.) 
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Department of New Jersey Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and auxil- 
iary will march in numerical sequence with 
their respective counties in alphabetical or- 
der. 

FIRST DIVISION (THIRD SECTION) 


(Assemble on Kensington Avenue, east of 
boulevard) 
Assistant marshal, Peter Amoroso. 
Assistant marshal, George Bradley. 
Bands, Union Beach Community Band 
(Union Beach, N. J.). 
Department of New York Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and Auxiliary. 
Department of Maine Post 932, VFW. 
Department of Connecticut Colors and 
Color Guard, Posts 511, 583, 585, 5095, 5964, 
8075, 201, 1979, 7790, and 1946, and Ladies 


Auxiliary. 

Gold Star Mothers (colors and color 
guard). 

American War Mothers (colors and color 
guard). 


Navy Mothers of America (colors and 
color guard). 

Widows of World War I (colors and color 
guard). 

Band, Wilson Gugelman Post No. 1302, 
VFwW (Brian Boru Pipers, Kearny, N. J.). 

Military Order of Cooties, VFW and Cooti- 
ettes Club of United States. 


SECOND DIVISION (FIRST SECTION) 


(Assemble on Jewett Avenue, east of 
boulevard) 


Assistant marshal, Joseph Plattner. 

Assistant marshal, William Cullinane. 

Bands, West New York Post No. 15, Ameri- 
can Legion; Quinn Post No. 52 (Jersey City) ; 
Morristown Post No. 59, American Legion 
(Morristown, N. J.). 

American Legion and Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Department of New Jersey. 

American Legion and Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Department of New York. 

Forty and Eight, all units, Department of 
New York and Department of New Jersey. 

Islen Fire Department Band, Barringer 
Walker 139, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

SECOND DIVISION (SECOND SECTION) _ 


(Assemble on Jewett Avenue, west of 
boulevard) 


Assistant marshal, James Calabrese. 

Assistant adjutant, Al Young. 

Band, Dickinson High School (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

Disabled American War Veterans and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

AMVETS and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Weterans of World War I and Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

Band, Lincoln High School (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

Catholic War Veterans and Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary. 

Jewish War Veterans and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Marine Corps League and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

THIRD DIVISION 


(Assemble on Fairview Avenue, west of 
boulevard) 


Assistant marshal, Franklin Perkins. 

Assistant marshal, Al Larsen. 

Assistant marshal, D. C. Coon. 

Assistant adjutant, Joe Yunker. 
“a Polish Falcons No. 126 (Elizabeth, 

: a. 

Chinstrap Post, 29th Division Association 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Uniformed Special Deputy Sheriff's (Pas- 
saic, N. J.). 

Army-Navy Union and Ladies Auxiliary. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians No. 1 (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

Canadian Legion Department of New York, 
New Jersey, Newfoundland, and Canada. 

Foresters of America and Spirit of "76. 

Improved Order of Redmen and Degree of 
Pocohantas. 

Band—Ferris High School of Jersey City. 
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Grand Council Order of DeMolay. 
Loyal Order of Moose 8&8 and Women’s 
Chapter 848. 
Legion of Guardsmen. Boulevard Commission. _ 
Jersey City Lodge of Elks 211 (color Dr. Louis R. Panagrosso, State comman der, 
guard). New Jersey CWV. 
FOURTH DIVISION Gustave G. W. Leagler, department com. 
(Assemblé on Fairview Avenue, east of § ™ander, New Jersey Veterans World War 1, 
boulevard) inten Brady, department commander, 
oaeeees ten. eo races Harry Zax, Department of New Jersey WV, 
mars. Haro : George Hunt, junior vice suprem 
Assistant adjutant, Max Reason, preme com- 


mander, MOC. 
Surma Ukrainian Band. ° 
Ukrainian ae a Thomas Bennett, department comman der, 


Connecticut, VFW. 
Band, Our Lady of Lourdes (Paterson, Alex M. Shields, national commander, 29), 


m: F-ts Division Association. 
Louis La Pointe Association (Jersey City, Prank Sturges, general chairman, Con. 


N. J.). eiican 
Polish Legion of American War Veterans Z a coeeeer om a -<agtaa 
PROGRA COMMITTEE 


(Post No. 9, Jersey City, N. J.). 
Polish Association of America No. 51 and A. Pat Menendez, general chairman. 
Commander: Francis Gill. 


Ladies Auxiliary War Veterans. 

St. Demetrios Greek Orthodox Commu- Auxiliary president: Lisa Russell. 
nity—Federation Hellenic, ‘Community of Parade chairman: Samuel Bardach. 
Greater New York. Adjutant: Arthur Dovey. 

Cowboys—cowgirls—all mounted units. Auxiliary chairlady: Mary Gill. 

Rainbow Rangers—West Hudson Rangers , County commander: Harold Nievelt. 

Military liaison: Maj. Charles F. Kenny, 


(Hudson County, N. J.). 
Captain Clinton E. Fisk Post 138 and Comdr. William Stwhr, United States Nava) 
Reserve, Col. Frank B. Chapman, Maj. Rich- 


Ladies Auxiliary. 
All bands not listed will be amighed posi- ard F. Carlisle, United States Marine Corps 
tions by chief of staff. All units not listed Reserve. 
Field chairman: Harry Young. 


will go in this division. 
PERSHING FIELD SPEAKING PROGRAM Public relations: Harold Nievelt. 
1. In sen. oo Pep an onan chairmen: George A. Thornton, Sr, 
ond Reformed Church, Jersey City, N. J Recs : , 
ption chairmen: Clinton C. Cook, 
2. Welcome address, Hon. Bernard J. prancis Gill, George Bradley. 


Berry, mayor of Jersey City, N. J. » Aids to . i 
grand marshal: Capt. Francis x, 
3. Address, Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Gov- purke, C. M. H., Lt. Stephen R. Gregg, 


ernor of New Jersey. C. M. H., Sgt. John W. M 
. M. H., 6 . Meagher, C. M. H., 
4. Address, Harlan W. Barnes, national wicholas Oresko, C. M. H., Hector A. Cafferata 
commander, Veterans World War I. C.M.H “Marty” Mahar ; 
5. Address, Dominic L. Strada, national ~~" ” 2 
commander, AMVETS. ‘ ee coe 
6. Address, Joseph F. Burke, national 2. Time of assembly and march, first call, 
commander, DAV. 2:15 p. m.; assembly, 2:25 p. m., forward 
march, 2: 30 p. m, 


7. Address, Brig. Gen. Daniel DeBrier, 
commander, 9072d Air Reserve Group, At- 3. All organizations are urged to be in line 
in their appointed place at 2 p. m. to enable 


lantic City, N. J. 
8. Address, Charles Kinney, department — their di m aid to make his report to the 
grand marshal from 2 to 2:15 p. m. on the 


commander, New Jersey VFW. 

9. Prayer, Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, Congre- northwest corner of Belmont Avenue and 
gation Beth David. Hudson Boulevard. 'Therafter, until the de- 

10. Address, Frances Tortora, president, mobilization at the head of the parade, 
Department of New Jersey, VFW Ladies’ division aids will report to the grand mar- 
shal at the command post immediately after 
first call at 2:15 p. m.; after reporting their 
respective units present, they will rejoin 
their respective divisions. Colors will not be 
massed in the parade. 

4. After each division passes in review 11 
colorbearers will assemble with their colors 
at the north end of Pershing Field, for mass- 


Charles T. Brown, New ures State com. 
mander, Marine Corps 
Commissioner James P. Clark, President, 


Auxiliary. 

11. Address, Hon. Vincent J. Dettay, Con- 
gressman 14th District. 

12. Address, Hon. ALFRED D, SremINnsKI, 
Congressman 13th District. 

13. Address, James F. Cantwell, major gen- 
eral, New Jersey National Guard. 

14. Address, John W. Mahan, national 


junior vice commander in chief, VFW. ing and parade of colors. 
15. Pledging allegiance to the flag of the 5. Units that do street drills are requested 


to put on their drills whenever possible, but 
they are not to hold up the parade. 
wn The reviewing stand will be at Pershing 
1d. 
7. The reviewing officials will remain in 


United States (after parade). 

16. Benediction, Rev. Abram Pepling, Sec- 
ond Reformed Church 

17. National anthem, Captain Clinton E. 
Fisk Post band, Walter Lippengoes, con- 
ducting. Gloria Santo Mauro, soloist. 


OTHER GUESTS 
the reviewing point. All division command- 


ers and unit commanders will salute the 
reviewing officer. Units will execute eyes 
left upon command and standards will be 
dipped. The parade will be reviewed by the 
, Honorable Governor Robert B. Meyner; Hon. 
Bernard J. Berry, mayor of Jersey City; Hon. 
Vincent J. Dellay, and Hon. Alfred D. Sie- 
en of New Jersey; Com- 
missioners of the city of JeFrsey City: the 

. grand marshal and his staff; and national 

Brig. Gen. Walter D. Lamont, Jr. com- and State officers of all veterans’ organiz:- 
mander, C. G. Armored Division, New Jersey tions. 
National Guard. 

James F. Patten, State commander, New 2:30 © 
Jersey DAV. a 

Col. John G. Cassidy, representing First 
Army. 


: Parade will move of 

m. following Hudson County 

Boulevard north to Manhattan Avenue, 
thence east on Manhattan Avenue 
Pershing Field, where organizations and 





June 2 
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ynits will be assigned positions for review 
and the of colors. : 

9. Floats: Floats will enter Pershing Field 
from Manhattan Avenue and follow to new 
ramped exit, at the southeast end of the 
stands to Central Avenue. 

Sgt. Harry Young, commanding. 

Set. William . s 

Lt. Col. Jonn P. Carsin, Jr., 
Grand Marshal; Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Coordinator, State of New 

Jersey, Depart t of Defense. 

SAMUEL Chief of Staff. 





Water Transportation Policy for New 
- England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of a news release on the 
report to the New England governors’ 
conference by the New England gover- 
nors’ committee on public transporta- 
tion, entitled, “Water Transportation 
Policy for New England.” 

The news release follows: 

The chief value of water transportation to 
present-day New England is its low-cost de- 
livery of fuels and raw materials, essential to 
the region’s economy. 

This is the major conclusion drawn from 
the report on water transportation made 
public here today by Donald W. Campbell, 
chairman, New England governors’ com- 
mittee on public transportation. It is the 
eighth in tue series of reports published by 
the committee. 

In its latest report, the committee finds 
that the enormous tonnage of freight han- 
dled through New England’s ports has dou- 
bled since 1945. It adds, however, that “al- 
most all the traffic, and the increase in traffic, 
is in the form of fuels and industrial raw 
materials, to the extent that petroleum 
products, bulk commodities and coal, all 
incoming cargoes, constitute well over 90 
percent of New England’s waterborne ton- 
nage.” i 

“These cargoes,” it asserts, “are of the ut- 
most to New England’s economy. 
It is to the region's interest to be sure that 
they move at minimum cost.” 

The committee states further that “these 
cargoes move in privately operated ships. 
Most New ports are not used for 





public transportation at all.” Only Portland 

and Boston, it asserts, now regularly handle 

any significant volume of general cargo. 
The committee’s conclusions are based 
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The committee finds that “coastal gen- 
eral cargo traffic, once of tremendous im- 
portance, has almost completely disappeared. 
This fact indicates that water transporta- 
tion today is less desirable than it once was 
if there is a land transport alternative. * * * 

The report states that it is possible that 
technological developments may substan- 
tially alter port operations, and may restore 
the coastal trade, but it also goes on to say 
that “with respect to technological develop- 
ment the ocean transportation industry has 
lagged behind manufacturing industry. 
There have been few changes in the manner 
of shipping and handling general cargo. As 
a result, all branches of the industry, in- 
cluding the ports, are especially afflicted by 
high labor costs.” This fact, the committee 
asserts, is especially disadvantageous to New 
England. 

“The coastal traffic will not be revived 
until and unless innovations accomplish 
considerable reductions in the per-ton cost 
of carge handling and ship operation. One 
such prospect is the roll-on, roll-off ship for 
transport of heavy trailers. At one time 
Providence seemed likely to become an oper- 
ating base for trailer-ship service, but these 
plans have been suspended.” 

The committee concludes that “it does not 
seem appropriate or possible to develop a 
common New England policy with respect to 
port affairs or port development.” Rather, it 
believes that the development and function- 
ing of each of the ports must be dealt with by 
their respective authorities on an individual 
basis, with each port striving for the maxi- 
mum use of its facilities, and continuing 
alert to take advantage of any favorable 
change in conditions or operations. 

Professor Robinson’s research report pre- 
sents considerable data concerning the 15 
New England ports, each of which handles 
500,000 gross tons of cargo annually, and de- 
tailed analyses of the situation and prospects 
of the 6 largest ports. These are Portland 
and Searsport in Maine; Boston; Providence, 
R. 1.; and New Haven and Bridgeport in Con- 
necticut. Eleven pages of his report are de- 


- voted to the problems and opportunities con- 


fronting the port of Boston, which generates, 
he states, local expenditures of $81 millions 
a@ year. 

From its consideration of the port of Bos- 
ton, the committee derived two recommenda- 
tions, as follows: 

1. That an intensive study be made of the 
precise extent of New England’s need for 
waterborne traffic, in order to determine Bos- 
ton’s potential traffic base. 

2. That Boston give serious consideration 
to the establishment of new facilities for the 
storage of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts» perhaps on one of the islands in the 
harbor. 

Citing the latter as an example of the need 
for keeping up with developments in the 
private transport of fuels, the committee 
points out that already the larger tankers 
now in service are too big for Chelsea Creek, 
where most of Boston’s oil-storage facilities 
are located. The harbor islands, on the other 
hand, can be reached by vessels of any size 
now in prospect. Under this plan, individual 
oil plants would be supplied by pipeline from 
the proposed island facility. 

Asserting that the “extent of Boston’s 
decline has sometimes been exaggerated,” 
the committee finds “it is still a ranking 
United States port, and one which has made 
considerable progress in overcoming its old 
problems. Boston’s physical facilities have 
been greatly improved. The new Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority should afford the 
port greater freedom of operation than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Success in the rail rate 
parity case, now pending, would give Boston 
equality in rail rates to and from central 
territory with the ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

“But this should not be regarded as a 
panacea, for Boston would then compete with 
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New York on the same basis as it now must 
do. Yet one reason why Boston does not 
secure more central territory business at the 
present time may be that the rail and water 
carriers are insufficiently aggressive in solicit- 
ing bookings via Boston. Removal of the 
rate disparity would dispense with their 
principal excuse for not giving Boston equal 
status with the ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. To increase its traffic, Boston 
must increase its work of traffic solicitation, 
and the new authority should afford it the 
opportunity of doing so.” 





The Gerry Murphy Case: Certain 
Corrections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], in the Appendix of the 
REcorD May 27, beginning at page A4065, 
states that he is indeed sorry that I see 
fit “to continue this unfriendly contro- 
versy with regard to one of the foremost 
neighboring republics to the south and 
one of our stanchest friends in the free 
world, the Dominican Republic, and its 
President Trujillo.” 

I point out that Mr. Lone, not I, be- 
gan this exchange. And I cannot allow 
the gentleman’s gargantuan and fan- 
tastic inaccuracies to go unchallenged. 
In the interest of brevity, let me deal 
tersely with the main errors in his latest 
remarks. 

First. The gentleman believes the 
Dominican Republic to be “democratic 
and progressive” and, in another place, 
“great and democratic,” ‘‘one of our 
stanchest friends in the free world.” The 
fact is that it is terror-ric sen dictator- 
ship. Our State Department will so 
testify. Every authority says- the same 
thing. ‘ 

Second. The gentleman accuses me of 
attempting to convict the Dominican 
leaders for Gerry Murphy’s disappear- 
ance on hearsay evidence. I am a law- 
yer. My _ distinguished friend from 
Louisiana is a dentist. I say that the 
evidence against Dictator Trujillo, both 
real and circumstantial, is sufficient to 
convict him in any American court and 
would not be subject to being stricken 
as inadmissible hearsay. 

Perhaps my friend from Louisiana 
made his statement before he had an 
opportunity to hear the CBS Edward 
Murrow broadcast, The Galindez-Mur- 
phy Case: A Chronicle of Terror. I say 
again, as I have said off the floor of the 
House, that the Dominican Government, 
which means Rafael Trujillo, is guilty of 
Gerry Murphy’s kidnapping and prob- 
able murder. 

My colleague has never deigned to dis- 
cuss the evidence, just to characterize it. 
I refer him to my speech in the House on 
February 28 where the evidence is dis- 
cussed, I also remind Mr. Lone that 
the Dominican Government’s explana- 
tion of Murphy’s death was siernly re- 
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jected by our State Department and that 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has decided to consider the Murphy- 
Galindez matter in executive session 
June 4. 

Moreover, in its latest note to the 
dominican Republic, our Government 
cited the investigation into Murphy’s ac- 
tivities and stated that “sufficient evi- 
dence has now been uncovered to indi- 
cate that Mr. Murphy may have been 
connected with the disappearance of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez in New York on or 
about March 12, 1956, acting on behalf 
or in association with certain Dominican 
and American nationals.” 

Our Government has asked that the 
former Dominican consul general, Ar- 
turo Espaillat, return here without dip- 
lomatic immunity “in order that he 
should be amenable to the usual and 
lawful procedures in matters of investi- 
gation and trial.” 

This request was made on May 2. As 
of May 29, no reply had been received 
from the Dominican-Government which 
had previously made repeated official 
declarations of willingness to cooperate 
in this investigation. 

Third. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that the Murphy case is one of 
the “shapes and forms” of the Commu- 
nist effort “‘to overthrow the present 
great and democratic Government of 
the Dominican Republic.” He gives no 
evidence for this allegation, which im- 
plicates me, the State Department, and 
many others. He says my article in the 
June Coronet magazine, The Butcher of 
the Caribbean, is “a lurid rehash which 
reeks with its communistic origin.” 
Again, no evidence. Again, no discus- 
sion of the facts. The reaction to my 
article from those who know Trujillo has 
been entirely enthusiastic, as has the 
reaction from those who previously did 
not know about this tyrant. It may be 
a “lurid rehash” to my colleague but to 
date I have found no such reaction else- 
where. 

Fourth. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana states that I impugned, “if only by 
implication,” the character of Majority 
Leader JoHN McCormack by using his 
name in my Coronet article. I did noth- 
ing of the sort. I indicated a disagree- 
ment but I specifically wrote: 

My respect and admiration for Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK was—and is—immense. 


No other colleague, including the dis- 
tinguished and beloved majority leader 
himself, has indicated to me, directly or 
indirectly, that my mention of Mr. 
McCormack was in any way discourte- 
ous. The disagreement between my col- 
league from Louisiana and myself 
centers about entirely different matters, 
namely, the nature of the Dominican 
Government, its responsibility for the 
disappearance of my constituent, and 
the motivations for my pressing for a 
change in our Government’s policy to- 
ward such tyrants. I am aware of no 
such disagreements with my good friend 
and mentor, the kindly and truly liberal 
JoHN McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Fifth. The gentleman from Louisiana 
states that my saying I must carry a 
gun impugns the honor of every Mem- 
ber of the House. No other Member has 
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I carry a gun, on occasion, for self-pro- 
tection because I have been so advised 
by the police, because I have received 
many such recommendations from re- 
sponsible persons who know ‘Trujillo and 
his gang, and because my own conclusion 
on all the facts is that a weapon might 
come in handy. My colleague asks me 
if I carry the gun on the floor of the 
Congress. The answer, of course, is 
that I do not. 

I shall continue to fight, as best I can, 
tyranny of every kind, whether Commu- 
nist or otherwise. My constituents in 
Oregon, along with other American citi- 
zens, proud of their heritage as free 
people, rightfully expect this of the Rep- 
resentatives they send to Congress. 





All Asians Are Anticolonial and They Will 
Protest Violently Even to Their Best 
Friends, if the Latter Seem to Them To 
Be Acquiring Special Status or Privi- 
leges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the growing 
resentment toward the United States in 
Asian countries, of which the outbreak 
in Formosa is only the latest and most 
serious manifestation to date, is being 
interpreted by some as just anti-Ameri- 
canism and lack of appreciation for the 
vast help given these countries by the 
United States. That is too)simple an 
explanation. Rather, the resentment is 
a hangover to the opposition to 
colonialism, extra territoriality, special 
privileges, and status for white men, 
which the Chinese have resisted since 
those practices began with the Opium 
War in the 1840's. 

Many Americans seem to have forgot- 
ten that it was Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Chinese Nationalists which led the first 
anti-imperialist movement on the Asian 
continent and succeeded, with American 
encouragement and help, in abolishing 
the ald foreign concessions in major 
Chinese cities. When anyone, whether 
European, Russian, Japanese, or Ameri- 
can seems to the Chinese to be reestab- 
lishing positions of special privilege, the 
stage is set for some incident to set off 
an explosion, whether the incident is 
spontaneous or planned by enemies of 
good relations between China and the 
country involved. Gratitude for outside 
aid cannot be expected to include sub- 
servience to foreigners in their own land, 
even if those foreigners are American. 


ing 

last year I warned that if we did not bet- 
ter screen and indoctrinate our personnel 
abroad we would find that we had trained 


_even hinted that he held a similar view. good armies in areas where the populace 
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might not be solidly on our side. We 
might find ourselves in Korea, Japan 
Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, |i. 
Britain on Cyprus. 

The above is not to justify the iney. 
cusable outrage that happened to 0, 
Embassy in Taipei, it is, rather to try 
to understand it, to learn from it, anj 
to take necessary steps to prevent furthe; 


deterioration. Just as prompt under. 


standing and realistic action in the mig. 
dle East have greatly improved the situa. 
tion there in recent months, similar 
prompt changes in certain policies ang 
procedures in Asia can give us better re. 
lations and greater security there with 
fewer Americans on foreign soil and less 
cost to American taxpayers. 

One of the best articles I have seen on 
the whole complex situation is by Keyes 
Beech, of the Chicago Daily News Sery- 
ice, and I include it under leave to exteng 
my remarks: 

RESENTMENT GROWS IN ASIA 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Toxyo—tThe savage attack by a Chinese 
mob on the American Embassy in Formosa 
spotlights the growing anti-Americanism in 
almost every Asian country where United 
States forces are stationed. 

The mob action in Taipei—sparked by ac- 
quittal of an Army sergeant who shot and 
killed a Chinese peeping tom—cannot be 
divorced from the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the United States and Japan over an 
Illinois soldier accused of killing a Japa- 
nese woman who was picking gun shells. 

Okinawans showed their resentment of 
American military rule by electing a Com- 
munist mayor of their largest city. 

In the Philippines, negotiations for United 
States military bases broke down over the 
question of which side will try American 
servicemen charged with crimes against 
Filipinos. 

In Japan there is continuing pressure for 
the abrogation or drastic revision of the 
American-Japanese security agreement on 
the ground that it is unfair to Japan. 

And in Bangkok, it’s page one news if a 
drunken American soldier makes a pass ata 
Siamese girl on the street. 

The violent outbreak in Taipei reminded 
old Far Eastern hands of the bloody anti- 
foreign riots in pre-Communist China when 
unreéasoning mobs stoned or killed every 
white man they could lay their hands on. 

It also was a sharp reminder of what well- 
meaning Americans too easily forget, if in- 
deed they ever. knew—that they are for- 
eigners in Asia. 

The problem is as old as the arrival of the 
first white men in Asia, but with modern 
twists. 

As the British did when they first went 
to China in the middle of the last century, 
Americans today have where possible 
brought their own law with them for their 
own people. — 

The name for this is extraterritoriality, 
and it’s an ugly name in the Far East with 
its memories of white domination. 

Envy, frustration, an inferiority complex 
and clash of cultures all lie behind the 
furious outburst in Taipei. 

In America it may be legally permissib!e 
for a husband to shoot a prowler who 's 
peering through the bathroom window wiule 
his wife is taking a shower. 

But in the Orient it is not. In Japan, 
for example, you can be indicted for mur: 
der if you kill a robber who enters your 
home unless you can prove he was armed 

Formosa as. elsewhere in Asia the 
standard of living which Americans }ring 
with them—-symbolized by two-toned cals 
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and big white refrigerators—arouses envy 


and resentment. To Asians, all Americans 
rich beyond belief. 

‘so long as there was war or immediate 

threat of war in Asia, the presence of Amer- 

could be justified on the grounds 
li necessity. 

= with Asia apparently embarked on a 
ful path, it will be more and more dif- 

ficult to a keeping American forces on 


: It could be that the sacking of the Em- 
passy in Taipei will mark the beginning of 
a movement to withdraw all United States 
forces from the Far East. Certainly Red 
China couldn’t have been presented with 


juicier propaganda plum. 





Housing Conference Report Offers 
Chance for Big Savings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, while 
the other body last week, by amend- 
ments, made considerable improvement 
in the housing bill reported to it by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, if 
the Members of the House, when con- 
sidering the conference report that will 
soon come to us, will stand firm and re- 
fuse to concur on certain provisions of 
the bill, which yet should be corrected, 
we can save the taxpayers in the future 
billions of dollars. = 

The House bill, when it went to the 
other body, contained the Fisher amend- 
ment, which was stricken out by that 
body. The difference between these two 
bills in this one instance with respect to 
public housing is so fundamental that 
the House should refuse to concur. If 
the Fisher amendment can be main- 
tained over future years, it alone will 
save the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

Then, again, 4 or 5 of the public- 
housing amendments approved by the 
other body are so far reaching, in add- 
ing additional expense that they should 
be stricken, as they go beyond the wel- 
fare purpose which was the original in- 
tent of the law. 

Here are their provisions: 

First. Would permit over-income ten- 
ants to remain in public housing indefi- 
nitely if the public housing authority 
determines that adequate housing is not 
available in the private market consist- 
ent with the tenant’s income less all his 
exemptions—section 401 (a) of the Sen- 
ate-passed version of H. R. 6659. 

Second. Would repeal the requirement 
that a community have a workable pro- 
gram for the prevention of slums or 
7 as @ prerequisite to public hous- 


Third: Would increase the income ex- 
emptions fer determining whether a 
family is eligible for admission te public 
housing, Exemptions are also increased 
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for determining eligibility for continued 
occupancy. The exemptions relate to 
adult members of the household other 
than the principal wage earner, and 
apply to the wages of this other adult 
group; that is, grown children, in-laws, 
and so forth, section 401 (b). 

Fourth. Would increase the construc- 
tion cost limits for public housing from 
$1,750 to $2,000 per room; and where 
designed for elderly persons, from $2,250 
to $2,500 per room—section 401 (d). 

URBAN RENEWAL SHOULD BE REDUCED 


The Senate bill carries $250 million 
more in authorizations for urban re- 
newal than was carried in the House bill. 
The House by all means should refuse to 
concur, and reduce the amount by $250 
millions. 

In urban renewal the House bill pro- 
vided that no one State could have allo- 
cated to it over 10 percent of the total 
funds allocated in the bill. New York 
City has been allocated and committed 
an amount of $92 million, which has 
about reached its allotment, and con- 
sumed the State’s allotment. 

Chicago has $74 million, Philadelphia 
$54 million, and many other big cities 
many other millions. 

The mayors of these large cities have 
been insisting the allotment percentage 
per States be raised from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

The Senate bill raises these allotment 
rates from 10 to 15 percent, which will 
lift the ceiling to the extent that New 
York City and other cities can secure up 
to $200 million of the taxpayers’ meney 
in grants—none of it to be refurned. 
The House adamantly refuses to concur 
in this amendment. 

There has been allocated for urban 
renewal a total of $14 billion in grant 
money to do a face-lifting job, so to 
speak, mostly in improving large cities 
at the expense of every taxpayer in every 
congressional district in the United 
States. , 

I am wondering how many Members 
of Congress know that these funds are 
all grants to be given away, with not a 
single dollar returned to the Treasury, 
from which it comes. 

It would seem to me that no Congress- 
man can defend before the people in his 
own district the giveaway of over a bil- 
lion dollars of the taxpayers’ money out 
of the Treasury to the wealthy big cities 
of the country, and to many cities of 
smaller size—all of which are more able 
to improve their own cities than is the 
Federal Government—thereby taxing all 
laboring men, farmers, professional and 
small-business men throughout the Na- 
tion. 

It would seem to mie that if we believe 
in economy that we ought to put on the 
brakes and reduce the costs carried in 
this housing bill rather than to expand 
and increase them year after year. 

The House of Representatives, which 
reduced the defense budget by $244 bil- 
lion, ought to seize upon the opportunity 
of reducing the intolerable and unneces- 
Sary waste provided in the housing bill 
that will come before us shortly in a 
conference report. 
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Budget-Cutting Time—Everyone Must Do 
His Part 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important reasons for the magnitude 
of the budget is that in the years past, 
both during peace and war, people gen- 
erally believed in economy in Govern- 
ment by and for the other fellow. The 
chief obstacle which we now encounter 
in cutting the budget, in this economy 
drive, is that everyone wants the cut to 
be borne by the other fellow. 

If this alltime high peacetime budget 
is to be substantially trimmed that sel- 
fish policy of “letting George do it” must 
be abandoned. The cuts must be borne 
proportionately by all American citizens. 

Under the title “High Taxes Result of 
Unbridled Spending,” on March 19, 1952, 
I laid before the House my own views as 
to the necessity for applying the brakes 
on the inflationary trek the Government 
was pursuing. Among other things, I 
pointed out: 

The policy of everybody “touching” the 
Federal Government had likewise developed 
into the policy of the Federal Government 
“touching” everybody. Even the humblest 
citizen now realizes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is no Santa Claus. In fact, we have 
reached the saturation point in taxation. 


Under a 10-point program, I then said 
among other things: 

And finally, the citizens of the Republic, 
now conscious as néver before of the burdens 
of taxation, must practice the doctrine of 
States responsibility as well as States rights. 
The practice of looking to Washington for 
Federal aid in civil responsibilities of their 
own must cease. They must realize that 
there is no State, county, or city whose 
financial statement is not sounder than that 
of the Federal Government. 


Among those who have practiced the 
selfish but shortsighted policy of at- 
tempting to get everything they could 
out of the public till while at the same 
time clamoring for economy in Govern- 
ment—by the other fellow—have been 
many of our big industrialists and busi- 
ness people. It was, therefore, with 
much interest that I read a recent edi- 
torial from the Iron Age of May 30, 1957, 
taking businessmen to task for this 
policy, which was called to my atten- 
tion by the able and highly respected 
veteran of the Washington press, Paul 
Wooten. 

The editorial by the able editor in 
chief of that splendid magazine, Mr. 
Tom Campbell, follows: cs 
BupGEeT-CUTTING TIME—EVERYONE Must Do 

His Parr 

This is a soul-searching piece. 
want to search yours, don’t read it. 
we aren’t going to mince words. 

Everyone in his right mind wants our 
Government to cut its costs. We realize we 
are going hog wild in national spending. 

Business people are clamoring for a reduc- 
tion in the budget. Congressmen are hear- 


Unless you 
Because 
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ing from home. They listen when the trend 
is toward rigid economy. That's why they 
are on a rampage to cross up the President 
on the budget. 

It is improper to wave the flag when using 
an argument for cutting Government spend- 
ing. Business can dispense with the pa- 
triotic gesture. Management wants less 
spending because it is tired of the perma- 
nent tax gun held at its head. 

If we rnust yell for reduction, let’s be 
honest about it: Let’s riot be hypocritical— 
either consciously or as the couch boys 
would say “with socially acceptable sym- 
bols.” The best way to deal with this ques- 
tion is to decide right now that we will 
withdraw some of our demands from the 
Government pork barrel. 

Let’s not change our hats so often. If we 
are on the chamber of commerce and want 
more Government help for our city or pet 
project, then it is up to us to cut it down— 
or out. 

Suppose we are trying to get this or that 
project built or changed at Government ex- 
pense; let’s either ask for if and shut up 
about a cut in the budget; or ditch it and 
go all out for economy. 

A deep cut in the budget will eliminate 
some important statistics from the Census 
Bureau. Do we want that? If that’s what 
we want, we must not be so prone to say 
that what the other fellow wants is silly 
and uncalled for. Let’s be consistent—even 
if being consistent is quite a miracle these 
days. 


If we want the budget really cut, we must - 


see some defense contracts go down the 
drain. If we are willing—as we say in our 
private clubs—to believe that the Reds are 
bluffing with a lot of their talk, then we 
can demand a cut. But if we do, we must 
see some of our projects wiped out. It can’t 
always be the other fellow’s pet. Th ire 
aren’t enough other fellows to stand what 
we won't take. 

Let’s fish or cut bait: Either we want less 
Government spending and will give up our 
pets or we don’t. It calls for basic honesty. 





Too Many People? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following - editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957: 

Too MANY PEOPLE? 


It is startling, and some would even say 
dismaying, to note how human beings con- 
tinue to increase in numbers. Right now, 
according to the latest United Nations sta- 
tistical study, they are multiplying at a rate 
of 120,000 a day or 43 million annually, And 
as a result, unless there is a marked slow- 
down in this trend, the world’s present popu- 
lation of 2.7 billion may double to a total 
of 5.4 billion by the end of the century, which 
is barely more than 40 years away. 

Accordingly, ‘assuming that an atomic- 
hydrogen war does not intervene to wipe out 
most of mankind, the world between now 
and the year 2000 will almost certainly find 
itself having to undergo unprecedented ad- 
justments and readjustments to meet the 
political, economic, social, cultural, and other 
pressures that are sure to develop if people 
keep on increasing at the current rate. In 
our own country, for example, the prospect 
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is that our population will grow from to- 
day’s 170 million to well over 300 million 
in the next 4 decades or so. There is little 
doubt, of course, that our richly endowed 
Nation can become more prosperous than 
ever with such a growth. Even so, a gain 
of that size can hardly fail to have a pro- 
found effect on our way of life or to cause 
problems and changes of the first magnitude 
in fields as diverse as education, traffic con- 
trols, conservation of resources, urban de- 
velopment, and the length of the workweek 
and work year. 

As for the rest of the world, there will be 
comparable problems and changes. Worse 
still, according to the pessimists, this popu- 
lation “explosion”’ from crowding far 
too many humans into the far too little terri- 
tory of the smaller countries—may easily be- 
come extreme enough to create a nightmare 
of global famine. As these observers see the 
future, mankind, even if it succeeds in do- 
ing away with war, ridding itself of disease 
and thus increasing everybody's life ex- 
pectancy, will by its vast growth make mass 
starvation inevitable. But there are others 
who take a brighter and more persuasive 
view. In their judgment, if the nations can 
manage to conquer pestilence and establish 
an enduring peace, they should be equally 
capable of producing sufficient food and 
achieving a reasonably good life for tremen- 
dously larger numbers of people—especially 
so because of the great promise inherent in 
things like modern technology and atomic 
energy. 

Yet, although the pessimists thus.seem to 
have been much too easily dismayed by it, 
the potential population growth between 
now and the year 2000 is full of unparalleled 
significance. For human beings cannot mul- 
tiply from 2.7 billion to 5.4 billion, within a 
span of only some 40 years, without bring- 
ing to bear on their own lives, and on the 
lives of individual nations and the world 
in its entirety, the most far-reaching and 
most complicating influences. The outlook 
is one that challenges the wisdom of man, 
and if he is to deal with it successfully, he 
must begin to deal with it now. 





Rights of the Workingman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, no 
Member of this Congress has a more pro- 
found belief in the rights of the working- 
man than Ihave. He has a right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively for those 
things that improve his economic posi- 
tion in our great economy. He also has 
a right to a binding contract that insures 
those things for which he lawfully bar- 
gains. He has those rights when dealing 
with private ind - The law gives 
them to him. But he does not have 
those rights when dealing with Govern- 
ment when the Government or some seg- 
ment thereof is operating a proprietary 
business venture in competition with its 
citizens. 

Many leaders of organized labor, in 
fact the majority of them insist that the 





Government should produce and distrib- 
ute all of our electric po'ver. But what 
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leaders of labor or members of an organ. 
ized union are better able to judge What 
is best for them than those working jy 
the electric industry? 

The International Brotherhood ot 
Electrical Workers at one time supporteq 
Government development of power faci). 
ities but they have found through bitte; 
experience that Government ownership 
is not what it is cracked up tobe. Thei; 
rights, working conditions, pay, ang 
other benefits when working for Govern. 
ment power operations are inferior to 
those obtained from private industries. 

Those leaders of labor who so ardently 
support Government ownership of elec. 
tric properties might well listen to their 
brothers in the IBEW who, from pas 
years of experience, are much better in. 
formed on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include at this 
point an article from the March 1957 js- 
sue of the Utility Reporter, an IBEW 
mos entitled “Trinity River Proj. 
ect’: ~ 

TRINITY RIveR PROJECT 

One of the biggest political battles of 
recent years is shaping up over the power 
which will be developed in connection with 
the giant Trinity River project. 

Public power advocates seek Federal con. 
struction, operation, and distribution of the 
power facilities generated on the project. 
Private power offers to construct the hydro- 
electric plants and to distribute the power, 
paying the Government for the falling water 
used in power generation. The latter is 
referred to as the “partnership plan.” 

The main difference between this dnd other 
public-private battles lies in the joint ven- 
ture proposal as contained in the partnership 
plan offered by private industry. The under- 
lying principles here are still at odds in that 
the right of the private power industry to 
remain in regulated private business is at 
stake. 

Now we are just as concerned as any citi- 
zen regarding proper and beneficial utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources. We want 
adequate flood control, wildlife protection, 
irrigation water, reasonable power rates and 
reasonable taxation. It is up to the Congress 
to work out these things for the genera! good 
without ignoring the fact that a regulated 
private power industry exists which em- 
ploys thousands of utility workers engaged 
in public service. 

While our brotherhood supported Federal 
development of power facilities during the 
early days of the Federal power programs, 
we have had a bitter lesson with respect to 
the results of public power expansion over 
the country. 

Many areas whére governmental agencies 
have gone into the power business are now 
disgraceful examples when it comes to the 
working conditions and wages of utility 
workers. The right to self-organization, 
grievance procedure, contracts and the right 
to strike have been stripped from thousands 
of American workers. 

Yes, we are a minority voice in this great 
controversy, but we are the voice of thou- 
sands whose rights have been disregarded 
and whose families suffer as a result. 

Fortunately, many municipal and other 
governmental power producing and distrib- 
uting groups are organized under the Inter- 

national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


tions; yet a great many groups are still at 
the mercy of amateur “utility executives” 
who sit on governing boards and who know 
little about the management and operation 
of the power business. These operations 
covered by laws which effectively 


strangle the right to organize and to be 
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represented by ® legitimate union for the 


We represent both private and public 
agency employees in our local union juris- 
diction. Fortunately, we have good manage- 
ment and good conditions and wages in our 
public groups at present. We do not have 
legal in any of these public power 
agencies. We find it nearly impossible to 
organize many workers in other public 
agency groups in our jurisdiction. These 
groups are examples of what we mean when 
we talk about disgraceful conditions and 


We do have contracts, and fairly good ones, 


in all of our private companies plus limited _ 


ynion security, Here self-organization and 
free collective bargaining are guaranteed by 
law as contrasted with laws against us in 
public agencies. 

Our local union has a direct stake in the 
method by which the Trinity River project 
is developed. First, we are losing people and 
jobs to the ever-increasing mechanization 
and automation of the power industry, We 
need more, not less, work opportunity for 
the working people we represent. Should 
the partnership plan be adopted, it will mean 
some more jobs for our people in the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the powerhouges, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. If the Government takes over 
these facilities, we lose not only those jobs, 
but more jobs if the invasion spreads to Fed- 
eral power marketing in communities and 
industries now served by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric who employ the members of our union. 

Our brothers in some other unions might 
pause and take note of a few other facts 
surrounding this issue. .We note that many 
support public power, highway construction, 
and other public works projects financed by 
the taxpayers through the United States 


Treasury. 

Why? Mainly because they want jobs for 
their members. 

On the Trinity River project there will be 
thousands of jobs for construction workers 
no matter who builds and operates the power 
facilities. 

The record shows that the tremendous 
postwar expansion of Pacific Gas 
& Electric involved hundreds of millions of 
dollars in construction work performed by 
many thousands of union building trades 
workers. Fair union contractors built dams, 
tunnels, hydro plants, and steam plants for 
Pacific Gas & Electric, employing members 
of organized labor. : 

The record also shows that the Federal 
Government constructed a big transmission 
line in connection with the recently com- 
pleted Folsom project, 

Who built it? 


bid pay off because by use of substandard 
wages and conditions. 

We believe that the joint venture proposal 
embodied in the partnership plan can be 
worked out so that the public good is pro- 
tected by the Congress, the rights of our 
members in private industry will be pro- 
tected, and organized labor will be afforded 
job opportunities in the construction trades 
under union contracts. 


Port of properly regulated private power and 
the right of free organization and collective 
bargaining in the power industry. s 
Therefore, the policy of Local Union 1245 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers supports the joint venture 
the partnership plan in the de- 
of the Trinity River project. 


velopment 
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Northwest Citizens Favor Power 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Bellingham Labor 
News, a publication circulated among 
labor-union members in the Bellingham, 
Wash., area. publication, edited 
by Charles E. g, has consistently ex- 
hibited its interest in the Northwest and 
development of its industrial future, and 
has supported its interest in the North- 
west and development of its industrial 
future, and has supported programs de- 
signed to bolster our present industrial 
economy and to encourage new indus- 
tries. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
May 23 issue, is a discussion of a recent 
survey which tested public opinion in 
the Northwest regarding development of 
hydroelectric power. It is written in an 
analytical style and points up the results 
of this survey and the interpretation of 
this veteran labor editor of these results. 

It is of benefit to our area that publi- 
cations such as the Bellingham Labor 
News take a responsible, objective look 
at developments which will influence the 
future of all of us. Certainly power is 
a major factor in our future, and I am 
pleased that more and more groups are 
beginning to realize that we must work 
together, that there is no room for bick- 
ering and the endless lawsuits and ap- 
peals that some groups have used to de 
lay power development. . 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

NORTHWEST CITIZENS Favor PowER 
COOPERATION 

Citizens of the Puget Sound-Cascade re- 
gion prefer the concept of cooperation be- 
tween public and private power to either 
alternative of all public or all private power 
by a 4-to-1 margin, a scientific survey just 
completed by Louis Harris for this region 
discloses. 

In the 1957 survey people were asked what 
they felt were the five major concerns on 
their minds when they went to the polls last 
November. The results indicated these were 
the international situation, the high cost of 
living, schools and education, labor prob- 
lems—initiative 198 was cause of deep con- 
cern at that time—and the need for strong 
leadership in troubled times. 

Scarcely more than 2 out of 100 persons 
interviewed said the power issue (public ver- 
sus private) was of much concern to them 
last fall, the survey revealed. 

The main facets of public opinion on pow- 
er today in the Puget Sound-Cascade region 
are these, the survey indicates: 

Support for the philosophy of partnership 
and cooperation in the power field has grown 
substantially. In 1956 by nearly 3 to 1 
count, the people of the region preferred the 
concept of cooperation between private and 
public power; now itis 4to1. In fact, close 
to 7 out of 10 people in this region express 
@ rather firm belief that electric utilities 
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work in harmony to meet today’s and future 
power needs and to fully develop the Puget 
Sound-Cascade region. 

Right here in Whatcom County we have a 
stupendous example of private and public 
power working almost side by side. On the 
upper Skagit River the city of Seattle is 
continuing its power development. Just now 
it is building the high Gorge Dam. A few 
miles away on the Baker River the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. is erecting a $17 
million dam to harness more power from 
that turbulent stream. 

On this theme the survey states: 

“The people indicate satisfaction with the 
approach Puget Power has taken in work- 
ing with its neighboring electric utilities in 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council. Strongly 
advocating this ‘new era of cooperation,’ the 
people have grown to recognize many of the 
specific advantages the entire region will re- 
ceive from the council. 

“We find, then, from the day in and day 
out service in the home, to the key role of 
electric power in the future of the region, 
and to the new and unique approaches of 
cooperation among private and public utili- 
ties, the record of the Puget company re- 
ceives an exceptionally high vote of endorse- 
ment. It should be taken as a challenge to 
the company to raise its sights even higher, 
for when a people are this responsive and 
when a utility is this much in step with its 
customers, there is no ceiling on what at- 
tainment can be reached.” 





Barges Help Build Our Area’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Barges Help Build Our Area’s 
Future,” which appeared in the May 23, 
1957, issue of the Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Barces HEmP Buitp Our AREA’S FUTURE 


A lot of publicity was given the recent 
christening of the Mark Eastin, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co.’s towboat which will ply 
the Ohio and the Mississippi and power big 
barges hauling coal whose final destination 
is Tampa, Fla. The Mark Eastin, as has 
been mentioned before, is the largest and 
most powerful towboat on inland waters. 

Naturally the company that ordered it, 
the Nashville Bridge Co. that built it, and 
General Motors, which powered it, are proud 
of the craft. It is not just another boat, 
but it marks the beginning of a new era 
in coal marketing in our area. Most of the 
papers know it and gave it proper attention, 
Louisville being the exception, as often is 
the case. ‘ 

Anyway, the reason that the Mark Eastin 
marks a new epoch is because it is a notable 
unit in a wave of expansion which is sweep- 
ing along the great inland waterways in the 
heartland of the United States. This ex- 
pansion is destined beyond any doubt to 
affect profoundly the Nation’s future and 
the Nation’s population. Being a part of 
this heartland, we can appreciate properly 
what is going on, and applaud it. 
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Along the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, a new multibillion dollar 
industrial network is springing up, as most 
people already are aware. And revitalized 
water transportation has helped make this 
economic advance possible. 

We were surprised the other day to note 
that the big barge lines which are hauling 
an increasing amount of freight chalked up 
in 1956 the big total of 25 billion ton-miles 
“of freight. The barge lines, together with 
the unlimited water supply afforded by the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the tributaries of 
those big streams are basic factors in the 
industrial boom in the areas on and in the 
vicinity of the rivers. 

And quite a boom it is. The whole Nation 
is beginning to wake up to the fact that 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans, from 
Pittsburgh to Brownsville, Tex.; from St. 
Louis to Carabelle, Fla., and from Uniontown 
and Grand Rivers to Tampa, industry is 
alert to the advantage of new plants with 
river connections. 

Rail freight rates have reached a point, for 
instance, where railroads in many shipments 
charge more for hauling coal than the mines 
and miners receive for producing it. With 
this situation applying to other industries as 
well as to coal, it is no wonder that a lot of 
people are looking riverward for haulage. 

Purring quietly along, slick new diesel tow- 
boats like the Mark Eastin are pushing mas- 
sive barges by the thousand up and down the 
waterways, carrying coal, phosphate, motor- 
cars, and what not—also carrying the mate- 
rial to build new industrial plants, then the 
raw materials the plants use, and, finally, the 
finished products the plants turn out. 


To point up the importance of this trend - 


toward barge transportation, a southern gov- 
ernor recently said in a TV interview which 
was noted everywhere: “I have been all over 
the United States trying to lure industry and 
payrolls to my State. The first thing I am 
asked about is do we have plenty of water 
and barge transportation.” 

The diesel towboat like the new Mark 
Eastin—which pushes rather than pulls—is 
strictly 1957, as pictures in recent editions 
of the Messenger showed. The captain con- 
sults radar to make sure his channel is clear 
of obstacles. He calls his dispatcher on the 
radiotelephone to pick up shipping informa- 
tion, weather, and landing instructions. His 
crew lives well in spacious air-conditioned 
quarters. 

To summarize, today the importance of 
barge lines in national transportation is 
proven. It is proven in our own territory, 
and our mines and miners will benefit there- 
from. 





TVA Pays in Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
enclosing a very timely editorial which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal on the matter of taxes paid by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Many of my colleagues, and many in 
the country, do not have proper infor- 
mation in this respect, and I think this 
editorial will be very revealing. 

The editorial follows: 

. TVA Pays tn Taxes 

Cleverly worded attacks on the Tennessee 

Valfey Authority by power companies have 
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left people at a distance with the idea that 
TVA is tax free. The idea is to reduce the 
sting of comparisons between the price of 
electricity in the TVA region and in other 


areas. 

Within the TVA area there are annual 
stories when TVA makes its annual payments 
to States and counties. It is understood 
that TVA puts more into local and State 
government treasuries than private power 
companies ever did. The TVA advantage in 
taxes thus comes down to the fact that the 
Federal Government does not tax Federal 
agencies. 

This is much less than being tax free; and 
when it is understood outside the Tennessee 
Valley, the attack on TVA is blunted. We 
can settle for that gain in understanding 
without going on to the matter of much of 
the Federal taxation being on profits, of 
which the TVA pays none in cash, or taking 
up the matter of how much more income 
tax is collected in this region than before 
TVA. 

Far from being tax free, TVA is the largest 
taxpayer on the books of the Tennessee State 
government. It put about $400,000 more 
into the State treasury than the next biggest 
taxpayer last year, and the gap is much larger 
this year. 

TVA is paying more than the law requires. 

TVA is paying more each year—$596,000 
more this year than last and $865,000 more 
than 2 years ago. 

The payments by TVA itself this year come 
to $4,744,000. That is the wholesale end of 
the business. 

The municipal power systems and co-ops 
are paying another $7,500,000. They are the 
retailers. 

TVA pays the Government and the region 
in ways beyond taxes. But TVA pays in 
taxes, too. 


, 





Hon. Harold D. Cooley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of our distinguished colleagues, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and my good friend, Hon. Haroup 
CooLey, was the recipient of a degree 
from the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina. Along with the degree 
went a well-deserved citation for his out- 
standing work in behalf of farmers and 
f ry 


arming. 
The citation read: 





' Crration, NortH CaRoLIna STATE COLLEGE oF — 


AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING OF THE 


to practice law. 
Piying Corps. 
Now a Member of the United States Con- 
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and 84th Congresses, and continues 5 to 
serve in the present Congress. 

Mr. Cooter has long maintained a sympa. 

, thetic and active interest in teaching ang 
research programs of North Carolina State 
College, as well as of State universities in 
general. He sponsored legislation Permitting 
schools of textiles to purchase from abroad 
without payment of existing heavy impor 
duty, machinery and apparatus for pur. 
poses of education and research. 

North Carolina State College gratefully 
recognizes him as a statesman and leader 
who has contributed to the educationg) 
agricultural, industrial, and economic we. 
being of our State and Nation. 





On Taking the Fifth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com. 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of June 1, 1957: 

On TAKING THE FirrH 


When our Constitution was in process of 
construction Thomas Jefferson pleaded 
ardently for a Bill of Rights and James Madi- 
son, who did not consider the omission of 
such a Bill of Rights “a material defect,” 
used his influence for purely political rea- 
sons in the First Congress to secure the 
adoption of what became the first 10 amend- 
ments. Presumably all parties concerned 
thought that settled the matter. 

But today the Supreme Court stili finds 
it necessary, under © prodding from the 
lower courts, from congressional committees, 
and from public opinion, to reassess what the 
fifth amendment means in terms of today’s 
life and today’s law. This week, in a ruling 
involving this and other points and two 
other defendants, it held that Max Halperin 
was entitled to a new trial on three counts 
of an indictment against him because a judge 
in the Federal Court of Appeals had instruct- 
ed the jury that Mr. Halperin’s use of the 
fifth amendment when testifying before a 
grand jury could be comsidered in arguing 
the question of his truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness as a witness. 

This is not the first time that the High 
Court has felt impelled to rule in this man- 
ner. This- may not even be the most 
important, It is, however, fairly simple, 
since Mr. Halperin was actually a defendant 
in a criminal case and refused to answer the 
grand jury’s questions in his own protection 
and not for conscience’ sake. Mr. Halperin, 
indicted, tried and convicted in connection 
with tax frauds, was in a different position 
from those present or former members of the 
Communist Party who have “taken the fifth” 
former associates. 

But the yeasoning in. this phase of the case 
against Mr. Halperin and his two associates 
is compelling, no matter what the nature of 
defendant's refusal to answer 
to him before the grand jury 

in his trial to ‘reflect on 
us to impair the value 
on his own be- 
half. It seems clear that he was thus de- 
protection which the fifth 

amendment was intended to give to inno- 
cent men—and we must never forget that 
‘must be considered 


proved guilty. 
To the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Warren_and Justices 
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slack, Douglas, and Brennan added a brief 
comment of their own. Justice Black, 
ing for these four, said: 

“t can think of no special circumstances 
that would justify use of a constitutional 
privilege to discredit or convict_a person who 
asserts it. The value of these constitutional 
privileges is largely destroyed if persons can 
be penalized for relying on them.” 

The question here is not whether Mr. Hal- 

n and his associates are or are not guilty 
of the offense charged against them. Nor 
would the question be any different if they 
were charged, as they are not, with con- 
spiracy against the United States as members 
of the Party or of any other 
potentially destructive group. The constitu- 
tional guaranties are properly available to 
the guilty as well as to the innecent. The 
most harmless and innocent of us, the least 
conspiratorial, may feel the more secure in 
our lives, our liberty and our opinions be- 
cause of such decisions as this handed down 
by the High Court. 

The lower Federal courts and the State 
courts must act in harmony with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Supreme Court. The 
majesty of the law will rule. We cannot 
pring the same compulsion to bear on the 
acts and opinions of private persons and or- 

tions. We must, however, be logical 
and fair in our attitude toward persons who 
invoke the principles of the Bill of Rights. 

In the first place, we sheuld insist that 
they have the protection of those rights to 
the full extent of the law. In the second 
place, we must make a distinction between 
legality and competence. A banker who in- 
yokes the fifth amendment when charged 
with embezzlement will scarcely retain the 
confidence of his depositors. Labor organi- 
zations need not continue te support a labor 
leader who invokes the fifth amendment or 
any other améndment te avoid accounting 
for union funds. 

But when all the exceptions are noted and 
when all allowances are made for the pres- 
sure of public opinion in cases that stir hot 
emotions, still it must be said that; no court 
conviction and no punishment can be just 
or good for the Nation if it is achieved to 
the detriment of any one of our basic lib- 
erties. We think that is what the Supreme 
Court has been trying to say and we hope it 
will keep on trying to say it. : 





Insatiable Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


- -OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the present 
controversy raging between the pro- 
ponents of public power and those who, 
like the people of Pennsylvania, must 
pay the bill for subsidized current, is 
pointed up by the article by George Peck 
which appeared in the Coatesville (Pa.) 
Record on May 29, last, and which is in- 
cluded in these remarks. 

No reasonable person with whom I 
have i sa agar 
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our electricity is produced by private 
firms. 

Mr. Peck’s article follows: 

TVA Ocropus REACHES ror More SUCKERS 

(By George Peck) 

The TVA octopus, not content with being 
the biggest single electric utility monopoly 
in the world, is stretching out its tentacles 
to grab more power for itself. The suckers 
of these tentacles are reaching to suck more 
from the American taxpayer, who in this 
TVA picture (to make a play on words) is 
himself a victimized sucker. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority new wants 
to do its own financing through sale of reve- 
nue bonds to the public without congres- 
sional control of how or where it shall expend 
the funds thus raised. ' 

A brief review of the original intent of 
Congress and how TVA has consistently cir- 
cumvented this intention is necessary at this 
point to make crystal clear how this new 
reach for power could vest total authority in 
the TVA Board—the ultimate goal of the 
Socialist supporters of this vast Government 
operation. 

TVA was created in 1933 as a flood control 
and navigation project, with the sale of 
surplus power incidental to these purposes. 
In 1935 the TVA Act was amended to give 
the Authority sweeping new powers in per- 
forming service to electric preference custo- 
mers by authorizing it to acquire existing 
electric facilities and establishing new rules 
and.regulations in the negotiation of power 
sale contracts. 

The Authority used these new, powers to 
force all electric companies in the area out 
of business and, as a result, set about 
through rigid contracts to make all rural and 
domestic users in the valley captive cus- 
tomers of TVA. Created originally as a 
purely hydroelectric operation, TVA next set 
about to convince Congress it needed steam 
plants to adequately service all of the cus- 
tomers. Today the operation is 61 percent 
steam; 39 percent hydro. 

' Moreover the TVA Act instructs the Au- 
thority to sell surplus power to local and 
public agencies with preference to the for- 
mer, and to give primary attention to the 
needs of domestic and rural customers. But 
the 1956 Annual Report of TVA shows that 
less than 15 percent of its total sales went 
to domestic and rural customers. 

In other words, it has created a crisis by 

selling the bulk of its power to other than 
the preference customers designated by Con- 
gress. 
Even though American taxpayers already 
have invested approximately $1.5 billion in 
TVA power facilities, the Authority thinks 
this is not nearly enough. It is demanding 
a free hand to do its own financing with 
revenue bonds, instead of as presently han- 
dled through tax-free congressional appro- 
priations or from power revenues. 

A noted authority on electric power, Wal- 
ter H. Sammis, has pointed out to Congress 
that well over one-half of TVA’s sales were 
taken by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Federal agencies. He cited the Comp- 
troller General as stating that “there is no 
assurance that the demands of AEC and oth- 
er Federal agencies will not sharply decrease, 
leaving the TVA system with surplus capac- 
ity of millions of kilowatts.” 7 

Mr. Sammis has been active in electric 
industry affairs for more than 30 years. Fe 
is president of both the Ohio Edison Co., and 
the Pennsylvania Power Co.; is a past presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute and has 
served on the board of the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies. His words, 
therefore, cannot be taken lightly, when he 
says that “the existence of a considerable 
surplus capacity could be a temptation to 
further expand the TVA area in order to find 
additional markets.” 
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“To permit TVA to issue revenue bonds,” 
he told Congress, “would inevitably result in 
the unleashing of tremendous additional 
amounts of subsidized electric power upon 
an industry already unfairly affected by 
TVA's operations. TVA, as an unregulated 
monopoly, could ultimately destroy investor- 
owned companies now serving the areas in 
which TVA might expand.” 

But of prime interest to the everyday, tax- 
paying citizen, is Mr. Sammis’ statement 
that such expansion of TVA, which he called 
a form of socialism, could result in a loss 
over the years of billions of dollars in tax 
revenues to local; State, and Federal 
agencies. 

Taxpayers everywhere already have paid 
$1.5 billion in tax dollars to give a compara- 
tive handful of people in the TVA area sub- 
sidized electric power. Moreover, these tax- 
payers have been losing millions of dollars 
every year through TVA’s tax-exempt status. 
They would stand to lose additional billions 
if TVA were enabled to expand outside its 
present area through moneys raised by sale 
of revenue bonds. 

Congress can and should stop this new 
grab for power by cutting off the tentacles 
of the TVA octopus. 





Economic Highlights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I should like to include a clipping 
from the Greenville Advocate, published 
at Greenville, Ill, one of the most pro- 
gressive newspapers in my congressional 
district. 


This paper publishes a poll taken by 
the American press of the opinions of 
the country editors of the Nation on 
major public questions, which I thought 
would be of interest to the Members of 
Congress: 

EcoNoMIc HIGHLIGHTS 


How would the country editors of this 
Nation vote on major public questions if 
they were in their Congressman’s shoes? 
The American Press, which is an independ- 
ent magazine for hometown newspapers, de- 
cided to find out by means of a survey. In 
its March issue it publishes the results, tab- 
ulated from the replies of 794 country edi- 
tors, representing every section of the coun- 
try. Here, in brief form, are some of the 
questions and findings (‘“‘No Answer” replies 
are not included in this summary, hence the 
percentages do not total 100). 

1. Should the President have the author- 
ity to use United States forces in the Mid- 
die East if he deems it necessary to stop 
Communist aggression? The “Yes” faction 
has the overwhelming majority—71 percent 
to 27 percent. 

2. Should foreign aid (which has been 
running at about a $4 billion annual rate) 
be increased, decreased, or maintained at 
the same amount? Only 6 percent of the 
editors say “More,” while 63 percent say 
“Less,” and 26 percent favor the’ same 
amount. 

3. Should John Foster Dulles continue 
as Secretary of State? Mr. Dulles is given a 
vote of confidence—57 percent to 38 per- 
cent. 
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4. Should farm price supports be returned 
to the old 90 percent of parity level? Only 
22 percent favor ‘this, as against 74 per- 
cent opposed. 

5. Should corporation taxes be moderately 
reduced, by returning to the rates of some 
yeras ago? This is a very close one, with 
32 percent favoring reduction, 35 percent 
favoring continuance of, and 29 percent en- 
dorsing reductions on the first $25,000 of 
profit? ae 

6. Should corporations be exempt from 
taxation on that portion of earnings they 
distribute as dividends and upon which in- 
dividuals pay taxes—that is, should this 
form of double taxation be eliminated? The 
vote is 69 percent “Yes” to 28 percent 
“No.” 

7. Should any budget surplus be applied 
to reducing taxes or to reducing the na- 
tional debt? A big majority, 70 percent, 
prefers to reduce the debt, as against 25 per- 
cent favoring tax cuts. 

8. Should the bill authorizing a mini- 
mum of $600 million a year of Federal 
money for school construction be approved? 
Here is another close one—45 percent of the 
editors say “Yes,” and 53 percent “No.” 

9. Should bills requiring that cooperatives 
and savings and loan associations be sub- 
ject to the same taxation as other businesses 
be approved? The “Ayes” have it, over- 
whelmingly—86 percent to 12 percent. 

10. Should first-class postage rates be 
raised to 5 cents, along with the provision 
that airmail would be used when possible? 
This proposal received a “No” majority of 60 
percent, as against 39 percent saying “Yes.” 

11. Should the Vice President be relieved 
of his job presiding over the Sgnate, and 
given special executive duties? The editors 
strongly favor this much-discussed possi- 
bility by a margin of 63 percent to 33 per- 
cent. ; 

The American Press prints pages of com- 
ment from country editors on these and 
other issues. One thing is clear—whatever 
side or solution they favor, most of thera 


have definite ideas and they don’t hesitate’ 


to express them vigorously. 





Industrial Planning in Birmingham 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
my district abounds with choice indus- 
trial sites. Many areas, of course, are 
already widely known for their bustling 
industries. Plans are now heing formu- 
lated for the development of at least 
six select sites in Jefferson County into 
large, well-planned “industrial parks.” 

This type of orderly development is the 
latest concept in industrial planning. 
It is something of the counterpart of 
the successful neighborhood shopping 
center or the residential subdivision. In 
an “industrial park,” services to plants 
may be consolidated in order to provide 
improved facilities for all. Such a de- 
velopment can assure the potential in- 
dustry a satisfactory location with ade- 
quate transportation facilities and util- 
ity services already available. 

One of the largest industrial 
ments now under way in Jefferson Coun- 
ty—indeed, in the entire South—is in 


On a areal 
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“Pinson Valley just northeast of Bir- 
mingham. . This area, stretching from 
Tarrant to Pinson, has a tremendous 
industrial potential. It is near a large 
industrial water supply, on a four-lane 
superhighway, with level tracts large 
enough to accommodate 

dustry. It is significant that a railroad, 
the L. & N., is taking a leading role in 
this important development, for this as- 
— more than adequate rail transpor- 

on, 

It is forward, orderly planning like this 
which pays off in economic prosperity. 
We are fortunate indeed that Jefferson 
County has such ideal industrial sites. 
It is also encouraging that our county 
has the industrial know-how and fore- 
sight with which properly to plan the 
full and maximum development of these 


areas, 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
happy to insert a news article entitled 
“Pinson Valley To Be Developed Into 
Bustling Industrial Park,” which ap~ 
peared in the Birmingham News of May 
26, 1957, and an editorial headed “Pin- 
son Valley Industrial Sites Are Develop- 
ing,” which appeared in the same fine 
newspaper on May 28, 1957: 

[From the Birmingham. (Ala.) News of May 
26, 1957] 
Pinson VALLEY To BE DEVELOPED INTO 
BusTLinc INDUSTRIAL PaRK 
« (By Irving Beiman) 

Development of Pinson Valley into a new 
industrial district attractive to industrial 
prospects received substantial stimulus today 
from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Through Birmingham’s Committee of 100, 
the railroad announced it has purchased 600 
acres from L. P. Munger and others in the 
heart of Pinson Valley. The L. & N. last year 
bought more than 200 acres just south of 
Mount Pinson; the current purchase makes 
the railroad the largest landowner in the 
valley. 

John E. Tilford, L. & N. president, said the 
entire area between Tarrant City and Mount 
Pinson is to be develOped by the L. & N. and 
other owners into one of the largest indus- 
trial parks in the entire South. 

RESIDENTIAL COUNTERPART 

Paul S. Sieverling, director of the Commit- 
tee of 100, said today’s modern planned in- 
dust district is a counterpart of a modern 
residential subdivision. The success of this 
type of development has been phenomenal 
wherever established. 

Owners of the Munger land bought by the 
L. & N. had refused many times in the past 
to sell any part of it, because they were wait- 
ing for a purchaser with the know-how and 
financial ability to develop the area for ex- 
pansion of Birmingham’s industrial estab- 
lishment. 

Mont- 


A. C. Montgomery, president of 
gomery,» Real Estate and Insurance Co., 
handled sale of the land to the L. & N. 

Mr. Tilford said experience has shown that 
unless industries “can be assured of satis- 


factory locations, with adequate tr 

tion facilities and utility services, along with 

a friendly and responsible civic attitude, they 
elsewhere where 


and fills a vital need,” said Mr. 


opens up a great new area for industrial ~ 
expansion 


Tilford. 


“We are now beginning to feel in Birming- | 


ham for ‘a way to grow.’ 
“In addition to acquiring this industrial 
property, the L. & N. is spending $10 million 
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in expanding and modernizing its nea; 
Boyles Yards, which will enable us to p... 
vide unexcelled rail transportation to indys. 
tries locating in the new area. 

“This substantial investment by the 1, 
N. is in line with our traditional policy ¢; 
assisting in the development of the Birming. 
ham district-and demonstrates our faith ) 
the continued growth of the area. 

“The specific manner in which the Pinson 
Valley will be developed will be governed 
somewhat by the-character, size and specif, 
needs of the industries which all of us wor,. 
ing together may influence to establish 
themselves in the area. 

“Our industrial development departmen; 
and other company representatives will con. 
tinue to cooperate closely with the Commit. 
tee of 100, civic officials. and other agencies 
in these development efforts. 

“I wish to express my appreciation for the 
real interest and assistance of all the civic 
and business leaders who are working with 
us to make this a development of which 
everyone in the central Alabama area may 
be proud.” 

RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sieverling said the Committee of 109 
for the past 2 years has been working stead. 
ily to establish a number of industrial dis. 
tricts in Birmingham. He said the com- 
mittee felt the Pinson Valley was one of the 
finest tracts of land in the entire South, 
and was ripe for orderly, planned develop. 
ment. 

The south end of Pinson Valley already 
is under development just north of Tarrant 
City, where the Birmingham Realty Co. has 
@ T5-acre area which is being subdivided 
into tracts for small manufacturing, ware- 
housing and truck terminal facilities. This 
area, as wellas the entire valley, is served 
by the L. & N. 

Sidney Smyer, president of Birmingham 
Realty Co., said improvement of this prop- 
erty, including all utilities, streets, etc., will 
be made and already widespread interest is 
developing among firms seeking locations 
which provide the facilities they require, in- 
cluding y access and close proximity to 


Birmingham. 

“We have already signed a contract with 
@ large distributing firm who will occupy 
8 acres,” Mr. Smyer said. 

A number of new plants already have !o- 
cated in Pinson Valley. They include Ke- 
tona Chemical Co., Hutchinson Metal Deco- 
rating Co., Dixie Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Birmingham Lead & Smelting Co, 
Richards Tank Corp. 

MANY DUE CREDIT 


Mr. Sieverling said credit for the start of 
the Pinson Valley industrial district is due 
many, including the Jefferson County Com- 
satan, which has authorized an immediate 
study for a sanitary sewer system and access 
roads to serve the area; W. Cooper Green of 
Alabama Power Co.’s industrial development 
department, on power problems; Clarence 
Cook of Alabama Gas Corp., on gas problems; 
the Jefferson County Planning and Zoning 
Commission; Birmingham Mayor James W. 
Morgan; S. D. Moxley, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Water Board of the City of Birming- 
ham, on studies and planning for doubling 
the supply of industrial water available for 
industrial users; a number of Birmingham 
realtors: L. & N. Railroad officials, and indi- 
vidual property owners. 

OTHERS PROPOSED 


The Pinson Valley industrial district is 
the first for Birmingham, Mr. Sieverling said, 
but since interest has been so widespread, 
other districts. have been proposed and will 
be developed. ~ 

Among these are: 

Robert Field, a 132-acre tract in the west- 
ern section of Birmingham, is to be devel- 
oped by the Frisco Railroad into an indus- 
trial park. All utilities will be available. 
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an area of 2,500 acres south of Bessemer 
s available for development and already the 
new Natco plant for manufacturing clay 
conduit is being constructed there. 

The vast valley between Birmingham and 
qrussville and beyond toward Chattanooga 
contains some outstanding industrial sites. 
No actual development has been made here, 
powever, but it is a definite possibility for 
a planned district. 

th the Bessemer and Trussville areas are 
served by the Southern Railway. 

An 80-acre tract at Irondale has been 
made into an industrial _— ~e oe 

has purchased a site here for a - 
et warehouse to serve several Southern 
states. B Manufacturing Co. will 
erect a plant on a 10-acre tract in this. park 
for the manufacture of trailers. Construc- 
tion on both buildings is to start in the near 
the future. This park is served by the Seaboard 
ivi . 
vith eS ae in facilities at Birmingham 
Lich Airport has opened up approximately 200 
nay eres of manufacturing sites which the city 
of Birmingham will lease to manufacturers 
serving the aircraft industry. A large tract 
here is served by the L. & N. Railroad. 
WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS 


The importance of these developments for 
industry around Birmingham cannot be 
overemphasized, Mr. Sieverling said. “If 
ith, Birmingham is to take advantage of the vast 
Op- industrial growth of the South it must fur- 

nish the facilities industry wants and can 
dy get in other cities,” he said. 
ant “In the Pinson Valley; industry can find 
1as what it needs—tracts large enough, and 
led properly planned and zoned, to accommodate 
re= any size industry—a four-lane highway for 
his easy access—level land with a minimum of 
ed groding for plant sites, all utilities and rail- 

road facilities, and close proximity to a 
im major airport and to the Birmingham metro- 
p= politan area with all its diversified indus- 


ill tries and transportation facilities.” 


ns [From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
ne : May 28, 1957] 
” Pinson VALLEY INDUSTRIAL SITEs ARE 
DEVELOPING 
Development of Pinson Valley northeast 
Py of Birmingham into a flourishing industrial 
* park should be greatly stimulated with pur- 
% chase of 600 acres in the area by the Louis-: 
- ville & Nashville Railroad. The railroad, 
with the aid of the Comniittee of 100, plans 
. to offer the land as sites for new plants, dis- 
* tribution centers, and other business estab- 
lishments. ° Y 

The valley is one of the most promising 
f areas for industrial development in the Bir- 
| mingham district. It has all the necessary 
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- utilities and railroad connections, a four- 
2 lane highway for easy, access, tracts large 
§ enough for any size industry, level ground 
f requiring a minimum of grading, and close 
t proximity to the city. 

: With vigorous promotion of its advantages, 
the area can become a major industrial park 
; contributing to the economic strength of the 
entire community. 





The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the cover 
story in the May 15, 1957, issue of In- 
vestor’s Reader is on the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., its management, history, 
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and philosophy. The story also records 
the election to the presidency of the 
company of Raymond C. Firestone, the 
fourth son of the founder. 

The worldwide headquarters of the 
company is in my district, the 14th of 
Ohio, and I am proud:-that the thou- 
sands of men and women who are em- 
ployed in Firestone’s Akron plants and 
offices are my constitutents. 

The magazine carrying this story is 
published “for a better understanding 
of business news” by Merril Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

While the story on Firestone gives*a 
brief historical account of one American 
business, in my opinion it does much 
more than that. It epitomizes all that 
is good in our American system of free 
enterprise. 

On August 3, 1900, the Firestone Co. 
was only a newly issued charter, an 
office, a small bank account, and one 
man, self-pledged to the ideal of quality 
and service, who staked his capital and 
his efforts on a vision of the future. 

Today, Firestone is part of the Ameri- 
can scene. It is one'of America’s great- 
est industrial organizations. It gives 
employment to more than 45,000 persons 
in the United States and to 40,000 more 
in other parts of the world. Firestone 
has served with distinction in three wars. 
And the company and its products are 
known and respected throughout the 
world. 

Such sound and desirable growth takes 
place only where there is freedom and 
men like Harvey S. Firestone. 

Fortunately for our country we have 
freedom to venture and to grow. We 
have men.with ideals and vision. These 
two factors, freedom and men, helped to 
make our country the great Nation it is. 
Such freedom, such men, will always help 
to keep it great. 

And sinte this truth is obviously im- 
plicit in the Investor’s Reader story on 
Firestone, I feel] that it is appropriate at 
this time to make the story a part of the 
record of this body. 

The headline reads as follows: “The 
New Voice of Firestone—Founder’s Son 
Combines Past and Present To Mold 
Tiremaker’s Future.” 

And the story itself, in part, goes on: 

After the middle of next month radio and 
TV's Voice of Firestone will be stilled-for a 
while as the venerable concert program takes 
its first summer vacation in 28 years on the 
air. In the fall only the TV version of the 
Voice will return. But this revision of its 
most famous advertising showcase is not 
expected to interrupt the song of continued 
profits and growth by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

A prominent voice in this triumphant 
corporate chorus is Raymond Christy Fire- 
stone who stepped into the company presi- 
dency in January. At the same time 66- 
year-old Lee R. Jackson became vice chair- 
man of the board after serving as president 
for 9 years. Senior brother Harvey Samuel 
Firestone, Jr. (59), retains top post as chair- 
man, a job to which he was elected in 1948 
after 7 years in the presidency. 

Through such a skillful blending of family 
succession and other personnel the Akron, 
Ohio, rubber company has grown to be an 
industrial giant without losing its family 
personality. The Firestone management 
team is now headed by Chairman Harvey, Jr., 
and President Raymond, along with brothers 
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Leonard (49), who heads the California sub- 
Sidiary, and Roger (44), president of Fire- 
stone's plastics company, plus nonfamily Di- 
rectors Jackson, James Trainer (executive 
vice president), John. Shea (vice president), 
Harvey Hollinger (financial vice president), 
and Joseph Thomas (secretary and general 
counsel). Together they apply the policies 
and philosophy of founder Harvey S. Fire- 
stone; Sr., to today’s problems. 

The new Firestone president, a handsome, 
youthful-looking man with a quiet friendly 
manner and sparkling blue eyes, is the fourth 
of Founder Firestone’s five sons. In his suite 
at Manhattan’s Ambassador Hotel last week 
he smilingly summed up his career with the 
company: “I’m 48 years old, so I guess you 
could say I’ve been with Firestone for 48 
years.” 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING 

Ray Firestone got his first taste of execu- 
tive duties as manager of the football team 
at the Hill School. At Princeton he majored 
in psychology and was elected polo captain 
as well as the member of the class of 1933 
most likely te.succeed. After graduation he 
began by pumping gas at a Firestone service 
station in Los Angeles. He moved on to suc- 
cessive jobs as salesman, store manager, dis- 
trict manager, division head. , 

In 1937 he became president of Memphis 
manufacturing and sales subsidiary Fire- 
stone of Tennessee, remained there until 1948 
with time out for a stint as a War II Air 
Transport Command pilot. Ray Firestone 
next became vice president in charge of Fire- 
stone research and development, 5 years 
later was named executive vice president. 
By the time he was elected to the presidency 
this year he had gained first hand experience 
of almost every phase of company operations. 

Although his Firestone responsibilities 
currently Offer no timé for polo playing, 
sportsman Firestone does enjoy riding, 
hunting, shooting. He also does some farm- 
ing (but “I’m not a good farmer; for good 
farming is a fulltime job”) and takes an 
active interest in Homestead Farms, an ex- 
perimental farm maintained by the com- 
pany at his father’s birthplace in Colum- 
biana, Ohio. He is also a director of the 
national 4-H committee and in 1951 was 
named honorary American farmer by the 
Future Farmers of America. But Ray Fire- 
stone has no secret yen to substitute farm 
for Firestone: “I always wanted to be part 
of the company. I never wanted or even 
thought of doing anything else. Dad always 
made the company very interesting to us.” 


EARLY TREADS 


Harvey, Sr., and his sons made Firestone a 
company of international interest. Starting 
in 1900 with $20,000 cash and a tire mount- 
ing patent, Harvey Firestone set up a cor- 
poration to manufacture solid rubber tires 
for horse-drawn carriages. To compete 
against large established firms in the field he 
set out to manufacture tires which could 
win acclaim on their merit and coined the 
phrase which is still the company’s motto: 
“Extra quality at no extra cost.” 

Soon however fledgling Firestone ran into 
difficulty. A new “clincher” type pneumatic 
tire was developed and patents were con- 
trolled by a monopolistic licensing associa- 
tion. Harvey Firestone countered by secur- 
ing patents for a “straightside” pneumfitic 
tire. All he then needed was a market. 
At this stage another young pioneer named 
Henry Ford was laying plans to build 2,000 
cars to sell at $500 apiece. In 1906 he gave 
Firestone the contract for the tires. Fire- 
stone delivered and the company that year 
reported sales of over $1 million for the first 
time. 

Firestone now supplies Ford, General Mo- 
tors, Studebaker-Packard, and most of the 
major truck, bus, and farm machinery mak- 
ers with a substantial but undisclosed per- 
centage of their tire needs. (Chrysler has 
an exclusive coutract with Goodyear.) 
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Tires remain the major part of Firestone 
business. The company also does a hefty 
volume in replacement tires and when the 
original equipment market is off in years of 
reduced auto output, ws usually find a good 
increase in our replacement business. This 
happened last year and Firestone still man- 
aged to sell a near-record number of tires. 
In its 57-year career Firestone has grown 
into the world’s largest rubber producer 
tonnagewise although in sales it ranks sec- 
ond to industry leader Goodyear which last 
year racked up $1.4 billion in sales or $300 
million more than Firestone. The company 
operates 38 plants in the United States, 34 
more in 12 foreign countries; it owns rubber 
plantations in Liberia, is setting up others 
in key spots throughout the free world. 
The plantation venture began in 1926 
when the company created its own source of 
supply by establishing a natural rubber 
plantation in Liberia. The investment has 
proved a boon to all concerned. Ray Fire- 
stone cites: “‘We’ve been in Liberia for many 
years and we're glad we pursued it. It’s 
been a fine thing for the company and dur- 
ing World War II it was vital for our coun- 
try. There were some things that could not 
be made without natural rubber. And our 
Liberian plantation was one of the two major 
sources available to the United States.” 
In its turn, Firestone has been singled out 
for its contribution to the African Republic. 
The National Planning Association last year 
wrote up the story of the company’s Libe- 
rian operations as a model venture in Ameri- 
can business avroad. Encouraged by this 
success in Liberia, the company recently set 
up a rubber plantation in Brazil, is adding 
still other plantations in the Philippines 
and Guatemala in the near future. 
Synthetic stretch: At the same so 
Firestone has made big’ tracks in synthetic 
rubber. The company operated the Govern- 
ment-owned plant which turned out the 
country’s first synthetic latex in 1942. It 
now has 2 synthetic plants able to produce 
230,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year. 
They turn out over 25 different types of the 
material in solid and liquid forms. 
Tireman Firestone points out: “We use 
synthetic rubber over natural rubber on 
about a 60-to-40 ratio for automobile tires 
and other produtcs. Up until now, however, 
truck tires had to be made exclusively of 
natural rubber. We have just developed a 
new synthetic which matches, may even sur- 
pass natural rubber for truck use.” 
The new synthetic which is called Coral 
rubber possesses the properties of natural 
rubber. Although still in the pilot plant 
stage, tough Army Ordnance tests on mili- 
tary truck tires have proved the substance 
behaves as well as natural rubber even when 
subjected to high speeds, heavy loads and 
intense temperatures. Ray Firestone says 
proudly: “It can do away with -stockpiling 
supplies of natural rubber, make us com- 
pletely independent of outside sources in 
case of war.” 
Even apart from synthetic content, tires 
have changed greatly in Firestone’s 57 years. 
Like its competitors, Firestone has intro- 
duced many improvements: nonskid treads, 
insulation against internal heat, tubeless 
models, etc. President Firestone explains: 
“We have always looked for ways and means 
to make a better product. The tire industry 
has been highly competitive—that's why it 
has developed so. The cost of tires and tubes 
per mile of driving is a small fraction of 
what it was years ago—less than $1 for each 
1,000 miles of service against almost $4 in 
1915.” 
On Memorial Day 1911 Firestone tires were 
used on the first full 500-mile Indianapolis 
Speedway auto race. From 1920 on, Fire- 
stone tires have been on every winning car 
(as well as most of the other cars) in this 
classic and next month Firestone tires will 
be used on the 10 fastest American cars sent 
abroad to race the 10 fastest European cars 
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at a meet in Manza, Italy. Ray Firestone 
proudly offers: “We test on the speedways to 
give more safety on the highway.” . 

In addition to these headline events, Fire- 
stone carries on an extensive research de- 
velopment, and testing program. Research- 
minded Ray figures: “Each year we spend in- 
creasing amounts of money for research and 
development. We think we’re in a fine busi- 
ness and we want to take care of its future.” 

President Firestone is quite optimistic 
about the future: “As I see it, tires are the 
major part of our growth business.” Echo- 
ing his father’s philosophy, “the whole struc- 
ture of business is making and doing useful 
things for others,” he links this growth to 
pple. “Population is steadily growing, so 
is the standard of living. There will be 
more people throughout the world—and 
more people wanting cars, more people need- 
ing tires.” 


Address by the Honorable Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, at 
Dedication Ceremonies, Paul W. Shafer 
Memorial Bridge, Battle Creek, Mich., 
May 27, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Civil-Military Affairs 
at the dedication ceremonies opening to 
use the Paul W. Shafer Memorial Bridge 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

As most of you will remember, the late 
Paul Shafer and our distinguished 
former colleague, Dewey Short, were 
comrades in the dearest and finest tra- 
dition. Devoted one to the other, they 
spent many happy hours in both pleasure 
and in constructive undertakings. 

I should like to have heard this ad- 
dress as it was given »y my good friend, 
Dewey Short. Limited as he was by the 
proprieties and regulations of the De- 
partment of the Army, much of the 








tribute paid to his old friend was not - 


reduced to manuscript. But all of us, 
who remember the eloquence, the splen- 
did voice and the superb use of words 
which have so long associated any effort 
of Dewey Short with speech, must know 
that he rang a golden bell. 


That part of the speech which was 
prepared is included and follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am doubly hon- 
ored and pleased to be with you, today. On 
this occasion “wild horses could not have 
kept me away.” Project Battle Creek is an 
excellent, but unfortunately too rare, ex- 
ample of joint Army—Federal Government— 
local partnership. Many advantages spring 
from such a relationship. As the represent- 
ative of the Army, I am proud to be here to 
pay tribute to your vision and hard work. 

The Army has a particularly close interest 
in Battle Creek as three of my close _col- 
leagues are loyal Michigan sons. They are 
Secretary of the Army, Wilber Brucker, for- 
merly governor of your State; Army General 
Counsel, Frank Millard; and the Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management, George 
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Roderick, who you may recall Participat 
in the ground breaking ceremony } ¢;. Pe 
summer. J 

Secondly, this Paul W. Shafer Memor,) 
Bridge represents a particularly fitting trib 
ute to one of our closest friends. Pa,)) Sp... 
and I spent many years as Congressmen _ 
comrades in Washington... Indeed, we both 
served on the House Armed Services Cop, 
mittee, so that I have an intimate profe. 
sional, as well as personal knoweldce of tp, 
kind of man Paul Shafer was. ; 

His continuing concern for the well-bejy, 
of his constituents is physically manifes . 
this bridge and in the related civic projeq 
promising relief from recurring floods. aver. 
age annual flood are estimated gt 
$490,000—relief from the blight of ¢ 
slums—telief from the congrestion o/ downl 
town railroads—and relief from the frustr. 
tion or chocked highways. 

But these physical manifestations are like 
drops of water in the river of Paul Shafer; 
lasting influence over his fellow men. Hi 
deeds, his example, his spirit will remain 
forever. 

Paul, along with former Mayor Bil! Bailey 
who maintains his extremely active interes; 
in these matters as chairman of the ;aj). 
road and planning board here in Battle Creek 
and as secretary for the National Rivers ang 
Harbors Congress, supplied the initiative 
needed to get the original idea translated jp. 
to action. Mayor Frank C. Wagner, the city 
commission, and the Kellogg Foundatiog 
through its president, Dr. Emory W. Morris 
have made major contributions. And, of 
course, your Congressman AucGusT JoHansty, 
formerly Paul Shafer’s assistant, ably ang 
tirelessly represents you in Washington ang 
oo the work toward project comple 

on, 

The job of coordinating the several, some. 
times conflicting, interests in this project of 
municipal improvement must have been 
most difficult. And yet such coordination js 
essential for the sound planning and con- 
struction of comprehensive programs such 
as this. The Army long ago learned to ap. 
preciate the value of coordination of all 
interests involved in a major undertaking, 
It pays off. 

This extraordinary project has an even 
greater significance than many people may 
perhaps realize. The administration con- 
stantly points to project Battle Creek as an 
example of the best in Federal and local 
partnership in major public works—the 
method of joint enterprise. 

We believe that joint enterprise is the best 
answer to the great historical probiem of 
how to get big jobs dome. And you in Battle 
Creek have shown the Nation how to do it, 

President Eisenhower devoted a considera- 
ble portion of his state of the Union message 
to the critical problem of conserving and 
utilizing our natural resources. - Perhaps you 
will be interested in his exact words: 

“The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
touches our soil until it reaches the oceans, 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood contrdl, 
power production, and domestic and indus- 
trial uses clearly demands the closest kind 
of cooperation and partnership between mu- 
nicipalities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. partnership of Federal, 
State, and local authorities in these vast 
projects we can obtain the economy and 
efficiency of development and operation that 
springs from a lively sense of local responsi- 
bility. cians 

“Until such partnership is established on 4 
proper and logical basis of sharing author 
ity, responsibility, and costs, our country will 
never have both the fully productive use 
water that it so obviously needs an pr 
tection against disastrous floods.” 

In concluding the President uttered this 
rather impressive and thought-provokins 
warning: “If we fail in this, all the maty 
tasks that need to be done in America could 
be accomplished only at an excessive cost, 0 
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e growth of a stifling bureaucracy and 
eventually with @ degree of cen- 
control over national life.” 

you can see what underiies the admin- 
jstration’s joint enterprise concept, exempli- 
fed so well by this project. It is not, as 
some interests have misconstrued, Govern- 
ment support of various private power 






a Abraham Lincoln once said, “The role 
of government is to do for the people what 
they cannot do at all for themselves, or so 
well do in their individual capacities.” And 
pe said, “In all those things where people 
can do these things for themselves, Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

That is why we are so proud of this splen- 
did project here in Battle Creek. It is an 
object lesson In civil enterprise. You did 
not just turn everything over to the Govern- 
ment, wash your hands of the responsibility 
and wait—with the emphasis on wait. You 
went to bat for your own ideas; you put up 
your own money; you insisted quite properly 
in taking the lead in planning, and in gen- 
eral. you saw to it that things were done 
correctly—as a joint enterprise. 

Whenever the Federal Government, either 
by design or default, assumes complete con- 
trol of a project, several noxious corollaries 
usually crop up. First, there is a transfer 
of initiative, self-reliance, and responsibil- 
ity from local bodies (which are most effec- 
tive and often more knowledgeable, because 
they are on the scene) to a Federal bureauc- 
racy in Washington. I know that by per- 
sonal experience. 

Second, the whole process of public-works 
development tends to become the subject of 
political manipulation at the national level 
and intensifies the struggle of section against 
section for both Executive and congressional 
favor. 

Third, it inevitably dooms many areas to 
indefinite delay and disappointment. No 
matter how large the Federal tax reyenues 
and appropriations are, there can never be 
enough todo all the jobs that need to be 
done, Some areas are bound to wait or go 
without development. 

As you may not realize, over three-fourths 
of our tetal Federal budget is committed in 
advance to present defense needs and the 
cost of past wars. The remaining 25 per- 
cent must cover such essentials as your 
postal service, the Weather Bureau, civil de- 
fense (with headquarters right here in Battle 
Creek), our national parks, the school-lunch 
program for your children, public-health 
programs for all of us, a Federal judicial 
system to insure justice and to maintain 
the FBI to keep our society\a safe and demo- 
cratic place to live in. Believe me, there 
are many. proper demands for the available 
Federal dollars. Is it any wonder that useful 
projects must be delayed? 

Finally, when we relinquish our local re- 
sponsibilities and turn them over to the 
Central Government, we destroy the very 
concepts on which this Nation was founded 
and which led to its greatness. Too often in 
recent years people lose sight of the im- 
portance of local governments. They are the 
basis—the foundation—of our Federal sys- 
tem, and we must not destroy the structure 
by weakening the foundation. 

Joint entérprise, then, as so dynamically 
typified here in Battle Creek, is the culmina- 
tion of our democratic philosophy and expe- 
rience in this field. Through it, we shall 
progress to our goal of bringing a better life 
toallour people. Your administration, your 
Congress, and your Army congratulate you 
on your accomplishments and the manner in 
which they are being achieved. 

In closing, may I congratulate you on pre- 
serving the of a fine Congressman 
snd an excellent friend, Paul Shafer, in such 
a fitting manner.. He would be proud. And, 
Tam sure, all of us are very happy. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board Audit 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 
1957, I discussed on the floor of the 
House two orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board dealing with audits of the books of 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. I 
was not, at that time, aware of the posi- 
tion and steps taken by Pan American 
and, in view of additional information 
that has come to my attention, I believe 
that in fairness to Pan American such 
matters deserve further comment. In 
my previous remarks I suggested that in 
view of the nature of the charges made 
in the orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Pan American, if these charges 
are without merit, should welcome a 
complete and thorough investigation. 
The fact that Pan American does wel- 
come the Board’s investigation has since 
been confirmed to me in a letter of May 
29, 1957, from Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, vice 
president and assistant to the president 
of Pan American World Airways. / 

Mr. Pryor’s letter also referred to a 
letter written by Pan American’s comp- 
troller, Mr. John S. Woodbridge, on May 
22, 1957, which reflects Pan American’s 
position and which has been printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It appears 
that there is, and for some time has been, 
considerable controversy between Pan 
American and the staff of the CAB with 
regard to the matters I mentioned. 
These matters are under review and liti- 
‘gation. I recognize the tentative and 
preliminary character of the Board’s in- 
completed audit as mentioned in Mr. 
Pryor’s letter and commend Pan Ameri- 
can’s attitude of cooperative willingness 
that both sides should be fully heard 
and adjudicated by competent authori- 
ties in accordance with our American 
tradition of fair play. In my statement 
on May 22, 1957, it was not my purpose 
to prejudge the pending complete audit 
by the Board. Obviously, it would be 
unfair and improper to prejudge any 
pending case before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. I commend Pan American 
for its willingness to cooperate fully with 
this complete audit. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of fairness, 
I insert the letter I received from Mr. 
Pryor in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The letter is as follows: 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. MEtvIN R. Larrp, : 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: This is in reference to your 
remarks on the floor of the House on May 22, 
1957, concerning two orders of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board issued in March 1957, one to 
investigate transactions between Pan Ameri- 
can and its affiliated companies in which it 
holds investments, and the other seeking to 
reopen the Atlantic division mail rate for 
the years 1946 through 1954 on the basis of 
an incomplete report of an audit made for 
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1954 which raised questions primarily in re- 


gard to certain such transactions. As you 
are aware, the Board’s order No. E-11146 
dealing with such maiters, included: 

“The Board recognizes, of course, that the 
information now available to it may be sub- 
ject to substantial qualification. As here- 
tofore noted, the audit to date is incomplete, 
and substantial further investigation and 
analyses are required. Also, it is possible 
that the questionable areas disclosed by the 
audit may already have been, to some ex- 
tent, taken into account by disallowances 
made in this or other mail rate proceedings; 
and Pan American is yet to be heard in con- 
nection with all of these matters.” 

As for Pan American’s welcoming a com- 
plete and thorough investigation, apparently 
Pan American’s 1956 annual report had not 
come to your attention at the time of your 
remarks. Therein the company stated that 
it ** * * welcomes the Board's investigation, 
which will demonstrate that these affiliations 
have been of tremendous benefit not only to 
the company itself, but also to the national 
defense, the foreign relations, and the gen- 
eral aviation position of the United States, 
as well as to the countries concerned. 
Equally important, they have resulted over 
the years in substantial savings in United 
States subsidy. The company has petitioned 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit to review the Atlantic division 
mail rate as inadequate, because of the 
Board’s action in computing a fair return 
from these affiliates on the basis merely of 
the company’s initial investment rather than 
current book value (as determined in one 
instance by the Board itself), and for other 
reasons. Prosecution of this appeal in the 
courts will be resumed at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

Further, on May 22, 1957, Pan American’s 
comptroller, Mr. John S. Woodbridge, ad- 


. dressed a letter dealing with the same sub- 


ject to a Member of the Senate. For pur- 
poses of your additional convenience, perti- 
nent excerpts of that letter are as follows: 
“For years there has been a fundamental 
area of disagreement between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board staff and Pan American with 
regard to mail rates and the proper account- 
ing principles upon which to base them. 


“For example, in fixing the mail rates for 
Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), 
which is owned 50 percent by Pan American 
and 50 percent by W. R. Grace & Co., the 
Board has accepted an investment base of 
several million dollars, most of which has 
been built up by plowing back a very large 
part of the earnings over the entire life of 
this pioneer company. While the Civil 
Aeronautics Board staff has apparently per- 
mitted one owner, Grace, to take its full 
share of the earnings based on the actual 
investment, it has allowed Pan American to 
retain less than 20 percent of its share of 
the earnings, and has disregarded the great 
bulk of Pan American’s investment repre- 
senting its share of the earnings plowed 
back over a period of 25 years. Pan Ameri- 
can has no objection to Grace receiving its 
half of the earnings based upon the true 
investment fixed by the Board, but considers 
it grossly discriminatory and illegal not to 
grant Pan American the same treatment as 
to earnings from their joint company. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has adopted this 
same philosophy in dealing with all of Pan 
American’s other affiliates. It would treat 
Pan Ameriéan’s investment on exactly the 
same basis as it would if all of the earnings 
of these affiliates had paid out in dividends 
over the years instead of being retained in 
the business. 

“Pan American has taken this and other 
related questions to the courts for adjudica- 
tion. Pan American certainly feels that it 
has a good case and we believe that nothing 
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should be done to prejudice it before the 
courts have finally decided the matter. 

“* * * Pan American welcomes the CAB 
inquiry, and we are confident that when the 
courts finally have decided the mail rate case 
the result will not be adverse to Pan Ameri- 
can. Meanwhile, it would be inappropriate 
for me to comment on the specific matters 
referred to in the Board’s order of investiga- 
tion. These will be fully answered in that 
proceeding. 

“The further order of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board itself reveals that the Board's 
conclusions are tentative and that they may 
be subject to substantial qualification. It 
also points out that Pan American is yet to 
be heard in connection with all of these 
matters, 

“There is a very substantial area of con- 
troversy between Pan American and the CAB 
staff. Both sides should be fully heard, and 
the matter should be settled in accordance 
with our American tradition of fair play. 
Meanwhile, it would be unfair and improper 
to prejudge the case.” 

Upon consideration of the foregoing, we 
are confident that you will want to bring 
Pan American’s side of the controversy to 
the attention of your colleagues in an appro- 
priate manner. 

Should you wish any additional informa- 
tion concerning Pan American’s operations 
and activities please do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SaMvuEt F. Prror, 
Vice President and Assistant to the 
President. 





The Simple Facts About Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious unanimous-consent request, I in- 
clude for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a short explanation of where the 
money in this country has gone. 

In a few simple words, a banker points 
out why money is in short supply and 
the danger of artifically- created low in- 
terest rates. If my colleagues will take 
a few moments and read this brief state- 
ment, they will get more out of it than 
they ever would have obtained from the 
reading of an entire proceedings of a 
congressional investigation into the 
banking and monetary system of this 
country. So, if all the disappointed 
Members who supported a resolution 
calling for such a study really want to 
know the answers, read this: 

WHERE THE Money Has GONE 
(By Dietrich Schmitz, president, Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank) 

The Argus of May 17 carried a front-page 
article headed, “Where's the Money Gone?” 
which briefly summarizes the effects of the 
present monetary situation. Comments are 
also made relative to the attractiveness of 
series E United States savings bonds. 

Where has the money gone? The answer 
very simply is that we just have too many 
borrowers and not enough savers. So, like 
any other commodity where we have a 
greater demand than supply, a shortage 
ensues. 
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All any Interested person has to do is look 
over the statistics, which are readily avail- 
able and which show the fantastic increase 
in debt that has been developing in recent 
years. This refers not only to our National 
Government, but to State, local, and school 
district debt, corporation debt of all kinds, 
real estate mortgage debt, and, last but cer- 
tainly not least, installment debt 
incurred for the purchase of automobiles 
and all other types of consumer durable 


Money, like any other commodity or serv- 
ice, finally winds up in the same position as 
tickets to New York’s most popular musical 
comedy, My Fair Lady. As everyone knows, 
there are not seats to go around, and 
so, if you insist on attending, you have to 
pay a premium. 

So the answer to your question is not too 
complicated. We need more savers and fewer 
spenders. To attain that position is not so 
simple, however. Our whole modern philos- 
ophy is to enjoy the so-called material pleas- 
ures of life before we have the money to pay 
for them. 

If we are going to effect any change in that 
attitude, it is apparent we must offer a 
greater reward to the man who is willing to 
save first. In other words, higher interest 
rates benefit the saver at the expense of the 
borrower, who, after all, ordinarily does not 
have to go into debt unless he wants to. 

And just & word on your comments rela- 
tive to buyers of savings bonds. Series E 
savings bonds are still the world’s best in- 
vestment. Possibly as of this date a 34-per- 
cent return is not exactly in line with the 
market. But you must not overlook that an 
article like series E bonds cannot be adjusted 
from day to day, and, most importantly, any 
holder of a series E bond always has the 
privilege of his bond for cash, with 
a positive guaranty against loss, if he feels 
he can do better in some other preferred in- 


' vestment. Over the years savings bonds have 


directly created a sounder and better finan- 
cial background for millions and millions of 
American citizens. 

The greatest threat to the future of Amer- 
ica—aside from another world war—is infla- 
tion. Artificially created low interest rates 
to encourage a further increase in debt 
would lead the way to further and sharper 
inflation of the American economy and a fur- 
ther devaluation in the purchasing power of 
the United States dollar. 

In all seriousness, may I conclude, “Let’s 
not be so foolish”? 





Costly Low Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an excellent editorial as result 
of the long and studious investigation 
and study by the Cordiner commission, 
which merits the immediate attention of 
the Congress. The editorial appeared in 
the Boston Evening American on May 


27, 1957: 
CosTiy Low Par © 


We doubt whether any business could sur- 
vive an 87 percent turnover in its skilled 
technical 

Our Armed Forces are not a business in the 
ordinary sense, but in another, they comprise 
the most important business in the free 
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‘world since they are our only rea) guaran 
against subjugation dea ; ¥ 


and th. 
But they just cannot hold the men ; 
-train in electronic and other technica) skills 
against the greater tures and incentives ¢ 
private life. 
This theme has been effectively stresgag 
by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the Gen. 
eral Electric Co. and the head of a ciyijia, 
committee which has been looking into Sale 
aries in the Armed Forces. 
All the “dream weapons” now in existencg 
or on the drawing boards are not enough 
— must be combined with brains ang 


“The challenge to stay ahead of a potential 
aggressor,” says Mr. Cordiner, “means Staying 
ahead in quality of men as well as equip. 
ment. The public apparently has assume 
that advanced weapons alone will produce 
an adequate defense and deterrent to war, 
That is not true.” 

He has reason to know. His committe 
recently completed a year-long study ang 
recommended wide changes in the method 
and rates of pay for both civilian and uni. 
formed technicians on the Armed Force 
rolls—based on knowledge and skills insteaq 
of the “Methuselah” system of seniority. 

Nothing has been done about it. Th: 
Budget Bureau keeps on insisting that this 
is not the right time to put it into effect. 

Yet reliable figures support Cordiner's con. 
tention that pay rates based on ability would 
save $5 billion a year by 1962—and improve 
combat efficiency by 15 percent. 

Can we afford to ignore such savings? Or 
delay them as inopportune? We don’t think 
sO. 





Coal and Our National Capito! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal and Our National Capitol” 
which appeared in the May 23, 1957, issue 
of the Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coat anp Our NaTIONAL CaPITOL 

Coal was first mined in America near Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1701, but for half a century 
there seemed to be no urgency for develop- 
ing another fuel when so much: firewood was 
available in this country. Then coal came 
to be appreciated in the forging trade, 
and this was to become the principal market 
after the first shipment was sent down the 
James River in 1758. 

As enthusiasm for freedom and independ- 
ence flamed through the young Nation, bi- 
tuminous coal became established as 4 vital 
ingredient in the manufacture of war mi- 
terials. Considerable quantities of coa! were 
shipped to for use in Govern- 
ment buildings and the navy yard in 180 
and 1801. Deliveries were made v2 th 
James River, Chesapeake Bay, and Potoma 
River. 

The year 1804 is generally considered * 
the start of coal mining in Western Ma!y- 
land, the next source of coal for the Nation’ 





Capital. The Maryland Geological Survey 


“Coal was discovered near the present sil? 
of Frostburg in 1804, and although variov 
openings were made from time to time 40d 
@ small amount of coal taken out, more thal 
@ quarter of a century passed by before mil: 
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ing operations of any note were inaugurated. 
qhe first eastern shipment of coal was 
made in 1830 * ® * the coal was loaded on 
parges in Cumberland and floated down the 
Po’ River to Washington. Although 
profitable for a time, this mode of con- 
yeyance was too destructive to life and prop- 
ety to be long utilized and was soon aban~ 
qoned. The first shipments of coal over the 
paltimore & Ohio Railroad were Made in 
1942, and over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
canal from Cumberland in 1850. Since then 
shipments have been continuous and the 
record of annual output is complete from 
we vowadays, most of the bituminous coal 
consumed in the Washington area is pro- 
duced in West Virginia and transported by 
nil. The Benning and Buzzard Point plants 
of Potomae Electric Power Co. consumed 
more than 700,000 tons per year. Other im- 

t consumers include the Navai Gun 
Factory, and the West Central, Government 
central, and Capitol heating plants. 

The total United States output of bi- 
tuminous coal in 1917 was 552 million tons. 
Last year, production totaled approimately 
500 million tons. Whereas the electric utili- 
ties burned less than 30 million tons in 1917, 
today they have become coal’s biggest cus- 
tomer, having some 155 million tons in 1956. 





Ike Fails To Cast Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been rumored a movement is on foot in 
Cumberland Township,. Adams County, 
Pa., to change the voting place to the 
clubhouse on the golf course so that the 
President will vote at the next election. 

The Republicans of Cumberland Town- 
ship, Adams County, feel certain that if 
the polling place is on the golf links the 
President will not have to break up his 
game while he votes. 

It seems strange that the chief author 
of Modern Republicanism, Arthur Lar- 
son, did not vote at the last general elec- 
tion, and the President did not vote at 
the last primary. 

If this is an example of modern Re- 
publicanism—it is due for a short life. 

The enclosed clipping by James Hel- 
bert, political writer for the Pittsburgh 
— appeared in Sunday’s edition of 
une 2: 

Lixe Larson, Ike Farts To Cast VorE 
(By James Helbert) 
The President of the United States is a 


very busy man—which is as startling as say- 


ing that Pittsburgh has a rough traffic prob- 
lem every time it rains and many times 
when it doesn’t. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has a cold war with 
the Commies and a hot war with Congress 
over the budget. He has the boiling Middle 
East and atomic power to contend with. 


TOO MUCH GOLF? 


Politicians on both sides often nag him 
and his foes charge 


And it is now being 
President didn’t vote in the Pennsylvania 
May 21 primary at the polling place near 
Gettysburg where he is a registered Repub- 
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lican voter in Cumberland Township, Adams 
County. 

Now it goes almost without saying that 
voting is the first duty of a citizen. Presi- 
dents, Senators, governors, judges, legisla- 
tors, mayors, ward chairmen, teachers of 
civics all agree to that. 

It is votes which put Presidents, lawmak- 
ers, and other officials into office and it is 
they who make the decisions which pretty 
much run our lives. 

As the first citizen of the United States 
of America, it is expected that the President 
will set the example for all—and especially 
the younger among us. 

LARSON DIDN'T VOTE 


Maybe Ike was too busy on that Tuesday 
election day, but there were contests in 
Adams County which his vote would have 
helped decide. It should be noted, though, 
that he has been stressing the importance 
of voting. 

This recalls Arthur Larson, chief author 
of Modern Republicanism, who failed to vote 
for President Eisenhower at last November's 
election. This was brought to light, and 
Mr. Larson made it a point to vote at the 
recent primary election in Pittsburgh. 

Modern Republicanism includes let us all 
hope, the belief and the iron conviction that 
every citizen should vote at each election. 

If the new GOP creed does not include 
that dogma, the Modern Republicans may 
stay home some election day and find them- 
selves retired to private life by Democrats— 
both modern and old fashioned. 





Luther Patrick—Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I am priv- 
ileged to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD editorial comment 
of the two daily newspapers in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., district regarding the 
death of former Representative Luther 
Patrick of Alabama, Sunday, May 26, 
1957. The first of the following edito- 
rials is from the Birmingham Post- 
Herald of May 28, and the second is from 
the Birmingham News of May 28. 

The editorials are as follows: 

GALLANT FRIEND 

Luther Patrick who in death must have 
found merciful relief leaves behind a host of 
friends to mourn his passing. 

Nothing he did during his active years, in 
or out of politics, perhaps earned him as 
much)admiration and respect as the gallant, 
cheerful manner in which he accepted the 
adversities of his final years. 

He learned to live with pain, to face life 
with a smile and to work long after most 
men would have given up in despair. 

If ever he complained it was never in the 
presence of the hearing of his friends. 

To live as Luther Patrick lived requires 
great courage and a brave spirit. He was 
endowed generously with both. 

His example leaves us a warm and glowing 
memory. ; 





LUTHER PATRICK 
Birmingham will greatly miss Luther 
Patrick. Luther—the first name was virtu- 
ally imperative with him—was much alive, 
much concerned with the problems of living, 


much amused by life even when the going — 
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was hardest with him. He “took” life— 
much in the same sense as reaching out 
physically and seizing it; life was a thing 
he very much seemed to hold in his hand, to 
observe it, to savor it, to enjoy it. Yet al- 
ways with a tender compassion. 

This paper often had not seen “eye to 
eye” with Luther. Yet it always was with 
good humor that we and he disagreed. He 
wrote us letters. He wrote us a good many 
letters, over the years. They were always 
sharp, incisive, one might say well honed. 
It gave The News pleasure to print them. 
We are certain that the reading of Luther's 
letters gave many people pleasure also, and 
even if the reader disagreed, we are sure that 
the reason for disagreement was clear; 
Luther could point up an issue. 

As a Representative in Congress, he served 
Birmingham and all this district devotedly. 
One uses the word “faithful” with care and 
precision in Luther’s case. 

As a writer of verse, he was entirely pro- 
fessional. His thoughts were transferred 
into language with an aplomb rare and, one 
can quite easily say, thoroughly professional. 
It takes an unusual man to produce some- 
thing like “Sleeping at the Foot of the Bed.” 
Great poetry? No; and Luther would have 
granted as much with his gentle humor and 
kindly smile. But pleasant, entertaining, 
and reaching into the human heart, yes. 
Yes, very much. 

Birmingham without Luther Patrick will 
not be the same place. But his warm spirit 
will long linger, as will the memory of his 
hardiness in the face of crippling arthritis. 

So long, Luther, 





Fiscal Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following item 
from the Wall Street Journal of June 
3, 1957: 

FISCAL MESs 

Early this spring the Treasury raised its 
interest rate on Government savings bonds 
from 3 to 3% percent. Despite this, the 
parade of people walking up to cash in their 
savings bonds has hardly diminished. 

Early this month the Treasury, faced with 
the job of refunding nearly $4.2 billion of 
the public debt, offered a 57-month note 
at 35% percent. It was a flop. People who 
held the expiring securities preferred cash 
over the new Treasury notes to the tune 
of $1.2 billion. 

And just a week ago Treasury officials gave 
up hope of selling the public a long-term 
bond to raise cash. They found the market 
wasn’t receptive at the interest rate the 
Treasury was willing to pay. 

In the meantime the Government’s ex- 
penses have been rising and tax collections 
have been coming in only moderately well. 
The national debt is already some $5 billion 
more than it was 4 years ago and officials 
expect it to go higher before it goes lower. 

Although there are plenty more such un- 
happy statistics, this is enough to show that 
when Robert Anderson takes over as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury this summer he wili 
have his job cut out for him. 

The plain, simple, and incontrovertible 
fact is that the Government of the United 
States is in a fiscal mess. 

To put it bluntly, the Treasury of the 
richest Nation on earth is short of money, 
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At one point this spring it had hardly 
enough cash to pay a week’s worth of bills. 
And with current spending rising faster 
than current income, despite the balanced 
budget, the squeeze threatens to get worse. 

The basic cause of all this is a decade of 
uncontrolled spending which has now 
brought us to the point where even the 
present high tax rates cannot keep the Gov- 
ernment’s pocketbook filled. But in addi- 
tion, the mess has been compounded by bad 
fiscal policy. 

To imply, as recent Treasury decisions do, 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot borrow money in the marketplace is 
nonsense. And dangerous nonsense at that, 
for it also implies that the Government's 
credit is deteriorating. 

The reason the cannot persuade 
individuals to invest in savings bonds is that 
it offers them no real inducement to do s0; 
its recent increase in interest rates was not 
tailored to the requirements of savers but to 
a@ political notion of what the Government 
ought to pay. 

So, too, with the recent financing flascos, 
the United States Government can borrow 
money for 57 months or for 10 years. But 
short of putting a gun at the public’s head 
it cannot borrow it at a lesser interest rate 
than the public is willing to accept for tying 
up money into the long, uncertain future. 

Hence the present fiscal mess is purely 
manmade. The Govéfnment has let its own 
spending get out of hand; the armament 
program, the foreign-aid program and all the 
rest have put huge demands on the money 
market. Yet it is trying te escape the pains 
of what it has created. 

If the Government clings to that fiscal 
policy only a miracle will keep the mess from 
getting worse. For if the money squeeze 
continues and the Government refuses to do 
what is nece to borrow from the public, 
the only alternative will be to borrow it from 
the Federal Reserve System. In short, to 
print the money. 

There is already tremendous pressure on 
the Reserve to pump money into the market 
so that the Treasury can borrow money at 
a politically satisfactory price. So far it has 
been resisted but the Reserve can be over- 
powered because when the day arrives that 
there are no dollars in the Treasury even 
Reserve Chairman Martin will have to.yield. 

We do not envy Mr. Anderson his new 
job. It will take a man bold and determined 
enough to sell a sensible fiscal policy in 
Washington. Or one lucky enough to head 
the Treasury when Uncle Sam is living so 
that he doesn’t have to borrow beyond his 
means. 





Current Views on Mideast and U. N. 
Force Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I submit the following current views 
on Mideast and U. N. force problems of 
Ernest Gross, former United States rep- 
resentative at the United Nations: 
CURRENT VIEWS ON Mipeast AND U.N. Force 

PROBLEMS 

Let us turn to the serious Palestine and 
Suez problems and the significance of the 
United Nations force in connection with 
them. Several years ago, Trygvie Lie wrote: 
“All through the first half of 1948 I was 
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acutely conscious how different things in 
Palestine could have been had the U. N. had 
an international force at its disposal.” 

As it was, the crisis built up. 

When the long-smouldering tensions fi- 
nally burst into flame last fall, many re- 
sponsible persons at the United Nations and 
elsewhere feared that this would set off the 
explosion of world war III. Almost every 
element of discord, of division and of dis- 
aster was present. The festering hostility 
between Arab and Jew; the Egyptian stran- 
glehold on the economic jugular of Britain 
and Western Europe; the discord between 
ourselves and our major western allies con- 
cerning the most effective methods of han- 
dling the crisis; our long-continued ignor- 
ing of Israel’s right to through the 
Suez Canal as determined by the United Na- 
tions Security Council as far back as Feb- 
ruary of 1951; the Soviet efforts, both subtle 
and open, to exploit the tensions and eco- 
nomic sickness of the area; and the suspi- 
cions of newly liberated countries of Asia 
and Africa toward what they rightly or 
wrongly regarded as the continuing colo- 
nial ambitions of their former Overlords— 
all these factors appeared to defy solutions. 

Nevertheless, the cease-fire was effected 
and the overhanging threat of world dis- 
aster was removed. 

The primary instrument by which this was 
accomplished was the very action we are 
commemorating here and now—the mobili- 
zation of international forces by the United 
Nations. 

I should like to look back for a few min- 
utes to see how this was done and on what 
basis. I do so not merely to record the 
history of an action important to our times, 
but also to try to gage a little more accu- 
rately where we are headed. For, proud as 
we are of the mobilization of the interna- 
tional force, the basic problems which 
brought about the bloodshed in the first place 
have not in fact been resolved. A good hard 
look at the future role of the United Na- 
tions emergency force is, therefore, of grave 
moment to our own national interest. 

Almost at once, after the fighting broke 
out last year, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution which 
remains a key to the future. It is well to 
recall that on November 2, 1956, the United 
Nations did more than merely urge a cease- 
fire. In addition, it urged all parties to “ob- 
serve scrupulously the provisions of the 
armistice agreements.” The Assembly also 
urged that when the cease-fire became effec- 
tive steps were to be taken to reopen the 
Suez Canal and to “restore secure freedom 
of navigation.” I ask you to remember these 
terms of the resolution in the light of what 
follows. 

Two days later the General Assembly re- 
quested the. Secretary General to submit 
within 48 hours a plan for the setting up of 
an emergency international United Nations 
force to secure and to supervise the cessation 
of hostilities “in accordance with the reso- 
lution of November 2.”" By brilliant and un- 
tiring effort, he actually did so in less than 
24 hours. 

May I repeat, the resolution of November 
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eral gave his interpretations of the Genera] 
Assembly resolutions relating to the chara. 
ter and functions of the force. These in. 
terpretations were approved by the adviso 
committee of nations set up by the Genera} 
Assembly. It was on the basis of the reso. 
lutions, as interpreted by the Secretary Gey. 
eral, that the Egyptian Government consent. 
ed to the arrival of the United Nation, 
emergency force in Egypt. 

In his report of February 11, 1957, to the 
General Assembly, the Secretary Gener 
stated that he.was “able to report that the 
Government of Egypt reaffirms its intent t 
observe fully the provisions of the armistice 
agreement to which it is a party, as ingj. 
cated earlier in its acceptance of the Novem. 
ber 2 resolution of the General Assembly.” 
This was, of course, on the assumption that 
it would be reciprocal on both sides. 

When the British and French, and late 
the Israelis, withdrew their forces in fayo; 
of the United Nations emergency force, 
was against this background of policies ang 
commitments. It is likewise with this per. 
spective that we must appraise the mission 
of the United Nations Force and the dura. 
tion of its stay. ‘ 

The Secretary General himself announced 
that the functions of the force would be “to 
help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyption troops, and to 
secure compliance with the other terms 
established in the resolution of November 2, 
1956.” (Report of November 6.) He went 
on to say that the force should not have 
military functions “exceeding those neces. 
sary to 1 conditions, on the 
assumption that the parties to the conflict 
take all necessary steps for compliance with 
the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly.” 

Again I repeat: The November 2 resolution 
called for scrupulous compliance with the 


_ armistice agreements and secure freedom of 


navigation in the-Suez. 

What this all comes to, I believe, is that 
the test of the success or failure of the ac- 
complishment we honor today will be 
whether the United Nations Force is per- 
mitted to carry out the mission spelled out 
in the General Assembly resolutions and 
reports of the Secretary General, to which 
I have referred. 


Its presence should insure against the re- 
currence of frontier Tfaids, against blockades 
either of the Suez or the Gulf of Aqaba 
and against other acts of belligerency out- 
lawed by the armistice agreements. It 
must stay in position so long as its presence 
is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions which brought about the crisis. 
Again to quote the Secretary General: 
“There is universal recognition that the con- 
dition of affairs of which the deterioration 
formed part, should not be permitted to re- 
turn.” Or, in the words of Ambassador 
Lodge, our United Nations representative 

in the General Assembly on the 
first of March, the role of the United Na- 
tions force should “continue until there is 4 
definitive settlement respecting the Gaza 
Strip” and that the United Nations force 
should be stationed at the Ttraits of Tiran 
“until it is clear that the non-exercise of 


lished in practice peaceful conditions of 
navigation.” Reference might well have 
been made by Ambassador Lodge also to 
peaceful conditions of navigation through 
the Suez. 

This would be entirely consistent with the 
explanation of our position made by the 
President of the United States on February 
21. In that speech, President Eisenhower 
said: “We should not assume that if [- 
rael withdraws, Egypt will prevent Israeli 
shipping from using the Suez Canal or the 


Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt 40 
hereafter violate the armistice ment oF 
other international obligations, then this 
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should be dealt with firmly by the society 
of nations.” : 

There is mo reason to assume that the 
president did not mean what he said or 
that his words do not mean what they 
so clearly say: With respect to the Suez 
Canal, therefore, I believe that if Israel 
js denied passage, the least the society of 
nations cam do in with the situ- 
ation would be to insist the U. N. force car- 
ries out its responsibility. Logic as well as 
justice this. 

Egypt. accepted the resolution of Novem- 
per 2, calling for compliance with the 
armistice agreements. In 1951, the Security 
Council had interpreted the armistice agree- 
ments to preclude acts of belligerency, spe- 
cifically such acts as blockading the Suez 

nst Israel.. Egypt consented to the ar- 
rival of the United Nations emergency force 
m Egypt on the basis of the resolutions of 
the General Assembly, including the resolu- 
tion of November 2. It follows that the 
mission of the United Nations Emergency 
force in Egypt is as much directed toward 
precluding the blockade of the Suez as it is 
of assuring against the resumption of any 
other acts of belligerency, such as border 
raids or stoppage of shipping to the Gulf 
of Aqaba, Unless the United Nations emer- 
gency force is allowed to perform this func- 
tion, I fear that the peak of progress we are 
commemorating today will become badly 
eroded and undermined. 

Moreover, if its mission is restricted un- 
duly, or if the force is withdrawn prema- 
turely—whatever the sources of pressure or 
provocation may be—the one tangible means 
of progress toward the goals of the uniting 
for peace resolution will have been shat- 
tered. 

The fate of the League of Nations shows 
that institutions will perish if they are not 
capable of taking actions and making deci- 
sions essential to their survival. This is so 
self-evident a proposition that it seems trite 
to say it. But the challenge is always to 
identify the action or decision which must 
be taken. i > a 

I believe that the accomplishment by the 
United Nations force of its broad and vital 
mission is one of those testing points which 
from time to time confront human institu- 
tions. If the force fails, either through fear 
or favor, we will be navigating a disaster 
course, 

I do not think our credit is so low, nor the 
will of the free world so weak, that we shall 
steer ourselves onto the rocks. 





Dangers of Communism in Latin America 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, since I first 
became a Member of this House, I have 
been concerned with the dangers of com- 
munism in our Latin American coun- 
tries, and particularly in our neighboring 
countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean area. To show that I am not 
alone in recognizing these dangers is 
proven by some facts in the book en- 
titled “El Libro De Galindez, Una Obra 
Cinica y Procaz” and written by an 
American author—and I use the term 
American” as meaning all of the peoples 
in our Western Hemisphere—was sent to 
me by a friend and correspondent. In 
1956 Sefior J. A. Osorio Lizarazo wrote 
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this book whieh was published in Santi- 
ago de Chile and portions which I now 
desire to quote and place in the Recorp 
refer to the controversial figure whom I 
have publically branded, most charitably 
eee as at least a Communist Party- 

er, ‘ 

The book, written in Spanish, has had 
widespread circulation in Latin America, 
and I quote the translation as follows: 


The thing that makes (Jesus de) Galindez 
so furious, the thing which apparently 
leaves him entirely irrational, is the fact 
that Trujillo has gained a worldwide repu- 
tation for his political and economical genius, 
and has received innumerable citations and 
awards from the governments, peoples, and 
educational institutions of other lands all 
over the world, as well as the fact that the 
Dominican benefactor has received the high- 
est honors, rewards, and positions of honor 
and trust from his own fellow Dominicans, 
and occupies a unique place in the affections 
of his fellow countrymen. It is certainly 
more than mere coincidence that this irra- 
tional indignation of Communist-murderer 
Galindez coincides exactly with the position 
taken by atheistic communism the world 
over, and particularly by Communist and 
fellow-traveling leftwing writers. 

An indication of how malignantly deter- 
mined are the men who attack and vilify 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina and 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
is to be found in their determination to make 
of their entirely false and trumped-up 
charges, as set forth in the stale and re- 
hashed Galindez book, a “continental’’ mat- 
ter—that is, an attempt to persuade the 
people and governments of the continental 
nations of the Western Hemisphere that the 
healthy political and economic regime at 
Ciudad Trujillo in some way presents a 
“danger” to such continental nations. 

The truth is, of course, that without the 
undoubted political and economic genius 
of Trujillo, the Dominican Republic today 
would be, like its neighbor Puerto Rico, no 
more than a vassal state of its great neigh- 
bor, the United States of North America, its 
people, like those of Puerto Rico, engaged 
in one of the greatest mass migrations of all 
history away from their native land. 

Beginning in 1930, the Dominican Republic 
was itself subjected to military occupation 
by the United States of North America. 
While that occupation was most benevolent 
and was undertaken for the benefit of the 
people of that great island nation, there is 
no getting around the fact that any nation 
which is subjected to a military occupation 
undergoes the greatest humiliation and des- 
pair, regardless of the motivation of such 
occupation or the benevolence of the occupa- 
tion forces. In the case of the Dominican 
Republic, the United States of North America, 
in invoking its Monroe Doctrine, seized the 
customhouses of the Dominican Republic, 
and its customs officers were appointed by 
Washington, not Santo Domingo (now 
Ctudad Trujillo). Under such circumstances, 
the easy thing would have been to forget 
honor, dignity, and sovereignty and permit 
such benevolent occupation to continue in- 
definitely—just as Puerto Rico has done. To 
bring about an end to the causes which made 
that occupation necessary and to bring about 
political peace and economic stability—par- 
ticularly in the face of gross discrimination 
on the part of the occupying power in the 
matter of sugar, the staple crop at that 
time—required almost superhuman abilities. 

Such abilities were provided by that 
Christian God whose ways remain so in- 
scrutable to the finite man. 

To the despair and frustration of such as 
Jesus de Galindez, Comnrunist, murderer, 
embezzler, there came forth in the Domini- 
can Republic a man who could and has 
literally performed miracles. Not only has 
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the generalissimo—as he is known by his 
people who hold him in such great affec- 
tion—Rafael L. Trujillo Molina brought po- 
litical peace and trarquility to his island 
homeland; not only has he made of the 
Dominican Republic the one nation of the 
earth free of debt and a model which is the 
despair of all other nations, but he has 
succeeded in erasing the bitterness that is 
the natural consequence of a military oc- 
cupation. 

Such traitors as Jesus de Galindez and 
Jules Dubois look in vain for a weak spot 
in the makeup of this great American states- 
man. They find none, for none is present. 
Thus, they are driven more and more into 
desperation, and reckless frustration. The 
desperation and frustration of these evil and 
iconoclastic men is only made more burden- 
some by them by the benevolent and good- 
natured derision in which they are held by 
the generalissimo and the people of the 
Dominican Republic. 

History will surely record the life and 
work of Rafael L. Trujillo Molina as that of 
a great genius and a great statesman. If 
history even remembers such of his unim- 
portant detractors as Jesus de Galindez and 
Jules Dubois, they will rate only a brief 
and passing notice as human monsters, trai- 
tors to all mankind. 





Ohio GOP Differs: It Wins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to 
insert the following article from the May 
26 issue of the Detroit News by Will 
Muller entitled “Ohio GOP Differs: It 
Wins.” This is the first of a series of 
three articles giving the comparison of 
the political situation in Michigan and 
Ohio: 

MICHIGAN PaRTY’s PLIGHT CONTRASTED—OHIO 
GOP Dirrers: Ir Wins 


(Eprror’s Notre.—Interested in preserving a 
strong two-party system in Michigan, the 
Detroit News as a public service sent its po- 
litical analyst to report how Ohio Republi- 
cans revitalized their State organization after 
years of Democratic domination. Michigan 
Republicans now stand where the Ohio Re- 
publicans did after their 1948 defeat. This 
is the first of three articles.) 

(By Will Muller) 

CotumsBus, OHIO, May 25.—Only a line un- 
noticeable to a motorist today divides a land 
of Republican want from a land of Republi- 
can plenty. 

South of the Michigan-Ohio border to the 
Ohio River, Republicans have won every 
statewide office, but that held by bushy- 
haired and unpredictable United States Sen- 
ator Fran« J. LAUSCHE. 

Northward from the same line to Lake Su- 
perior, Michigan Republicans have lost every 
statewide elective office but that held by 
United States Senator CHARLES E. PoTTER. 

Frustrated Michigan Republicans, seeing 
the party’s tide running out in their State 
and sweeping back in across Ohio, are asking: 
“Why?” 

In 10 years the picture in Ohio and the 
picture in Michigan have been reversed. The 
Ohio desert has bloomed with Republican 
victories. The Michigan paradise has be- 
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come a Republican disaster area, eligible for 
relief from Washington. 

Already the suggestion has been made— 
quietly and not from Michigan—that Re- 
publican National Chairman Meade Aleorn 
send election shock troops into Michigan to 
save Senator Porrer in 1958. 

The easiest answer, and the one mostly 
heard when the divergence of party fortunes 
in the two States is discussed by the non- 
professional politician, is this: 

North of the border is G. Mennen Williams, 
five times Democratic Governor of Michigan, 
whose personal popularity is overrunning 
State boundary lines toward the Presidency. 

And south of the border is Raymond 
Charles Bliss, chairman of the Ohio Repub- 
lican central and executive committee. 

Those seeking a serious answer to Republi- 
can success in Ohio and Republican failure 
in Michigan will find other and equally vital 
contrasts between the two branches of thé 
party itself. 

In Ohio the “moneybags” offer no target 
to their Democratic opposition. When 
Chairman Courtney Burton and his Ohio Re- 
publican finance committee have saised the 
money for the budget drawn by Bliss, their 
participation in party affairs is ended. 

Any casual reader of politics in Michigan 
is aware that the big money raisers in his 
State are determined to say who can spend 
it. The policies and the very existence of the 
party are in their hands. 

“We couldn’t operate that way in Ohio,” 
says Bliss. “We have a pact that the money 
will be spent for the common good of the 
party, and the party’s objectives are going 
to be so high it will mean the money goes to 
provide the best government for everyone.” 

There is party discipline in Ohio. Anyone 
availing himself of the Republican label to 
win an election must abide by the party 
platform. A party “popoff” survives in the 
Ohio Legislature like a geranium in January 

Last month a proxy’to a Michigan Repub- 
lican central committee meeting covered his 
colleagues with embarrassment by reading a 
paragraph of the party promising adequate 
schools. In Michigan, a platform isn't sup- 
posed to survive the campaign. 

PROMISE TO BE KEPT 


In Ohio, Republicans push their platform 
as a contract with voters.“ Afterward it is 
the Bible for Ohio legislators, Congressmen, 
United States Senators, and State officers. It 
is a promise to be kept. 

“A politician's only stock-in-trade is his 
word,” says Bliss. “If he wants public con- 
fidence, if he wants to win, he’d better keep 
it good.” 

In Michigan, party leaders wonder how to 
“motivate” the precinct workers. In Ohio, 
the precinct committee owns the party, from 
the county chairman through Bliss and the 
State committee. 

County committees and county chairmen 
are elected by the precinct committeemen 
(delegates in Michigan). A bill to give Re- 
publicans that same tool in Michigan was 
introduced in the legislature’s latest session. 
Republicans killed it. 

To run for governor or United States Sen- 
ator in Michigan, a candidate either must 
have wealth or commit himself to wealthy 
contributors. In Ohio, last fall, the State 
central committee took, $150,000 of the ap- 
proximately $800,000 raised by the finance 
committee and gave it to the party’s nom- 
inee for governor. 

There was only one string attached. If 
elected, he must stand by the party plat- 
form on which he was running. 

The central committee gave another $150,- 
000 to its candidate for the United States 
Senate, George Bender. He failed of re- 
election. r 

In addition, the party asked each candi- 
date to raise all the money he could from his 
private sources. It refused to provide any 
campaign literature that didn't tie together 
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all Republican candidates, from the White 
House to the legislature. 
MUST VOTE FOR EACH 

“In Ohio,” (Bliss explains, “it’s a party 
campaign. But we have the office ballot, and 
we expect each candidate to identify himself 
to the voters in the campaign.” 

With the office ballot there can be no 
straight-ticket voting in Ohio. The voter 
must place an X before every candidate he 
wants. 

Ohio Republicans have no reputation as 
labor’s foes. In the 1955 legislature labor 
had sponsored a bill to revise the workmen's 
compensation system. Industry opposed it. 

A bill badly wanted by the State’s cham- 
bers of commerce was held up until labor got 
its bill through the legislature. Republicans 
got credit for the maneuver. 

In Michigan today the great debate is on 
whether the party organization should be 
controlled by modern Republicans or Taft 
Republicans. That argument is unheard in 
Ohio, the late Senator Taft’s home State, for 
Ohio’s brand of Republicanism is written 
into the party platform each election—and 
all who live up to it are just plain Repub- 
licans. 

Michigan Republicans are just taking the 
first step, in their desperation, toward a per- 
manent, year-around party organization. 
Lawrence B. Lindemer, newly elected chair- 
man at $21,000 a year,.has passed his first 
election and still has only a token staff. 

At 17 High Street, Columbus, Ohio, Bliss 
is sitting down with a 15-member staff of 
veterans to put the final polish to plans for 
the 1958 State and congressional campaigns. 

Nothing has been left to chance, to trial 
and error. In politics the game, Ohio has 
learned, goes to the professional, . 





Puget Sound Shipyard Sets Work Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the May 24, 1957, issue of Salute, 
publication of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, describing a new method of 
removing armorplate from warships: 

You first read about Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard’s amazing new procedure in armor-, 
plate removal back in June of 1954 when 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt’s conversion time- 
table Jumped 5 full weeks ahead as the re- 
sult of its initial use on the big carrier while 
still waterborne. 

As a production news story it was a nat- 
ural that clicked instantly with the Navy’s 
economy-minded Bureau of Ships, attained 
further prestige with its inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


NO PARALLEL 


Fifteen months later the story did a press 
repeat on September 26, 1955. It read even 
better. This time the plate removal was 
from off the Midway, 43 (26-ton) plates re- 
moved from hull to barge in 18 working 
hours. ; 

Navy production heads everywhere mar- 
veled even more at this waterfront feat that 
telescoped time and labor costs, but to para- 





For last Thursday and during the first 33 
minutes of Friday’s day shift there took 
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place a plate removal job on the Cor! Sea 
that for production speed and dispatch rm 
perhaps unparalleled in this shipyard’s 


history. 
EYE “CORAL SEA” 

Old-timers could only recall certain phase; 
of the Louisville construction in the ea; 
1930’s and those battle damage repair joty 
done during World War II as coming any. 
where near matching last weekend's recor 
performance. 

How did the new record get off the ground? 
Masters Walt Bruns, S-72, and Dean (,). 
houn, 5-11-26, have the answer. “We haq 
our eyes on the Coral Sea from the moment 
the big carrier docked.” 

Bruns and Calhoun were soon to find they 
weren’t alone in their thinking. Shop 99's 
temporary services, transportation, supply 
and even administration’s tug facilities wers 
to respond to their proposal of a recorg. 
breaking assault on the Coral Sea’s hu 
plates as if these activities had been tuneg 
in on the Bruns-Calhoun mental circuit aj 
the while. 

ZERO HOUR SET 

The starboard plates were the first to go 
in a warmup test carried out over a 3-day 
period. Forty-three plates going in 14-plus 
hours, while if not a record, told all con. 
cerned one thing—they were ready. 

Zero-hour was set at 0745 Thursday, May 
16, and all participating shops and activities 
alerted. 

The morning dawned bright and clear, the 
waters of Sinclair Inlet lay still against the 
Coral Sea’s massiye hull as the wreckers be- 
gan their race against time. 

By 0800 the first plate had been loosened 
and lowered onto the barge and all hands 
knew their timing was as perfect as a 21- 
jewel watch. 

TORRID PACE 

As the morning hours sped by, the individ- 
ual plates fell with increasing speed and 
rhythm as the time count dropped steadily 
from 20 minutes a plate to 15, then to 10 
minutes and even as low as 8 minutes a plate 
and then seemingly leveled off at a 9-to-11- 
minute-ner-plate average. 

If the pace was torrid, it had more than 
met its match in the spirit and determina- 
tion of the workers. When the noon-hour 
whistle blew, 18 plates had been removed, 
25 to go. 

At 12:30 they resumed the race. By 1239 
the 19th plate was accounted for and by 1247, 
No. 20 had hit the barge decking. And so 
it went throughout the day, a minute gained 
here, a minute lost there, the plates steadily 
dropping all the while. 

RECORD SET 


At 1403, the 28th plate was talied, at 1508, 
the big crane had landed plate 33, and by 
1618, plate 40 had gone by the boards. For 
all intents and purposes the workday was 
done but there could be no doubt that a 
record had been set. 

In the elapsed time of 7 hours and 48 min- 
utes, 40 plates had been taken off and loaded 
on the . 

Forty plates down and three to go the 
following morning. To show they had not 
lost their crive, Friday saw the pro- 
duction shop combo wrap up the final plates 
in 33 minutes at an amazing clip of 11 min- 
utes a plate. , 

PRAISE FOR ALL 

In their postrecord recaps, Burns and 
Calhoun had nothing bit praise for all 
hands. Bruns for the yeomen services of 
his riggers, divers, tank cleaners, Calhoun 
for his welders, shipfitters, drillers, calkers, 
chippers, and burners. 

To Lt. Comdr. J. T. Burrill, ship superin- 
tendent, they their appreciation 
and admiration for the smooth way in which 
he maintained the ship’s ballast at the prop- 
er draft, 
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poth masters took cognizance of the tug 
and barge by Administration, by 
qransportation’s crane and rail service, and 
supply’s dispatching. 

NO ACCIDENTS 

of the latter, Bruns said that Supply had 
secured all 86 plates On flatcars and ready 
to ship east within 8 hours after the last 
ate had been removed from the Coral Sea. 

safety, too, came in for a well deserved 
plug. It was duly noted that on all three 
jate re operations, the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Midway, and Coral Sea, 
not a single disablirig injury had occurred. 
Forty-three plates in 8 hours and 21 min- 
utes—no wonder the Armed Forces House 
committee acknowledges Puget Sound Navy 
Shipyard as the leading carrier yard on the 
Pacific coast. 

REMOVAL TIME STATISTICS 

Here’s the complete running time of the 
record-setting removal of the Coral Sea's 43 
portside hull plates. Below is actual time 
each plate came free from the ship’s side 
and was hanging on the armor removal 
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Conference of Presidents and Other Offi- 
cers of State Medical Associations at a 
session preceding the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association in New 
York City. My speech was entitled “The 
Third Party in Medicine” and it deals 
in part with the proper role that the 
Federal Government can play as a third 
party to the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Because of the importance of the 
question, I call it to the attention of our 
colleagues and under unanimous consent 
I include my discussion herein: 
Tue THIRD PARTY IN MEDICINE 


I consider it a great honor that you have 
asked me to address you today. I may as- 
sume, of course, that you do not expect me to 
impart to you any knowledge in the field 
of medicine which I do not possess. I would 
rather think that you want me to discuss 
some issues which concern both physicians 
and Members of Congress because legislative 
proposals involving these issues .have been 
entertained in the Congress in the past and 
are apt to be considered again in the future. 

Not a day passes on which I as an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress or as chairman 
of the Interstate and -Foreign Commerce 
Committee do not receive a number of com- 
munications involving some questions of 
health and health care. You may wonder 
why the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of all congressional commit- 
tees should concern itself with questions of 
health. Certainly the-name of the commit- 
tee does not appear to imply any such con- 
cern. As frequently is the case, the 
explanation is a historical one and readily 
explains the connection between commerce 
and health. 

Since colonial days our country has de- 
pended on merchant vessels to bring goods 
from foreign lands to our shores and to 
carry our exports abroad. Merchant seamen 
manning these vessels, when falling ill or 
becoming incapacitated, imposed an undue 
burden upon local facilities and local re- 
sources in our port cities. 

When the Congress met in 1789, a resolu- 
tion was adopted appointing a committee to 
prepare a bill providing for the establishment 
of hospitals for sick and disabled seamen. 
However, no such legislation was enacted 
until 9 years later when the 5th Congress 
passed an act to establish the Marine Hos- 
pital Service (I might say parenthetically 
that things today are still pretty much the 
same as they were during the early days of 
the Republic—it usually takes several ses- 
sions of Congress to develop and pass major 
legislation). 

The Marine Hospital Service Act was ap- 
proved by President Adams on July 16, 1798. 
It authorized the President “to nominate 
and appoint, in such ports of the United 
States as he may think proper, one or more 
persons, to be called directors of the marine 
hospital of the United States, whose duty it 
is to provide for the accommodation of sick 
and disabled seamen.” 

The Marine Hospital Service formed the 
basis of the United States Public Health 
Service as we know it today, and from this 
interesting bit of history you will appreciate 
the historical connection between commerce 
and health which has resulted in the assign- 
ment to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of legislative jurisdiction 
over public health and health care problems, 

I would like to make it abundantly clear 
that the Committee on Intefstate and For- 
eign Commerce feels very strongly that its 
responsibility in the field of health is one 
of the most important legislative respon- 
sibilities given to it, and the committee takes 
these responsibilities very seriously indeed. 
This field of the committee’s legislative re- 
sponsibility differs somewhat from other 
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fields assigned to it because fn the case of 
health legislation the committee deals with 
human needs of all of our citizens. In many 
of the other legislative fields assigned to us 
we are dealing primarily with business or- 
ganizations and trade associations, etc., and 
economic considerations frequently predomi- 
nate and necessarily so. 

In en effort to more effectively discharge 
the committee’s responsibilities in the field 
of health, I have as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed a Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, of 11 members, with Congress- 
man JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Of Mississippi, as 
chairman. It is my purpose to see that special 
attention is given to the problems and legis- 
lation in these two fields. It is also my aim 
that this subcommittee of able Members of 
the Congress keep in mind in the considera- 
tion of these matters, the subject which I 
have in mind for you today, The Third Party 
in Medicine. 

I have not related to you the history of 
our committee’s legislative responsibilities in 
the field of health merely to explain why our 
committee and not some other congressional 
committee has legislative jurisdiction over 
health measures. I wanted, however, to call 
to your attention that from the very incep- 
tion of the Republic, Congress, in case it 
found such action was justified on the basis 
of a clearly established need, has accepted 
the fact that a third party might be required 
in special situations to provide needed 
medical services. 

Every thoughtful person appreciates, no 
doubt, that a third party entering into a 
two-party relationship creates quite a prob- 
lem. In the case of a marriage relation- 
ship, intervention of a third party almost 
invariably results in a breaking up of the 
marriage. Fortunately, however, this is not 
the rule with regard to all third parties. 
Take for example the case of the relationship 
between a Member of Congress and his con- 
stituents. A third party in the form of an 
interested group or an executive agency, 
might attempt to influence the Congress- 
man-constituent relationship. Quite fre- 
quently a third party may improve this 
relationship by helping both the constituent 
and the Congressman. Then, there are other 
instances where nothing is further from the 
mind of a third party than to strengthen 
the relationship between the Congressman 
and his constituent, but on the contrary, is 
out to sever the relationship and to sever 
if for good. 

What am I trying“to say? I am trying to 
say that in the case of the relationship be- 
tween a physician and his patients, just as 
in the case of other relationships, each case 
of a third party must be examined care- 
fully on its own merits in order to determine 
whether the third party is likely to bene- 
fit or harm the relationship. 

Let me examine then the nature and pur- 
pose of some of the third parties which 
participate in the physician-patient rela- 
tionship and let us try to determine whether 
their participation has been beneficial or 
adverse. I do not mean with a view of de- 
termining the advisability of whether they 
are good or bad. Most of us have our own 
opinions about some of these programs. I 
merely wish to point to some results and 
with particular emphasis to the trend of 
today. 

Let us take hospitals, for example. Surely 
they must be considered third parties 
when it comes to the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. However, could you imagine prac- 
ticing medicine today without hospitals. As 
a matter of fact, it might be said that the 
construction of many hospitals, particularly 
in rural areas and small communities, has 
contributed to the establishment of new 
physician-patient relationships, because in 
many instances physicians could be induced 
to practice medicine in rural areas and small 
communities only after adequate hospital 
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facilities were made available in those areas, 
Hospitals also help train new members of 
your profession by providing the facilities 
where medical students, interns and resi- 
dents gain the practical experience required 
by physicians. 

If we consider hospitals third parties 
then can we consider the Federal Govern- 
ment a third party once removed because 
the Federal Government, threugh the hos- 
pital construction program, has given impe- 
tus and support to the construction of new 
hospital facilities by State and local gov- 
ernments and private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

While hospitals on the whole must be con- 
sidered third parties which greatly benefit 
the physician-patient relationship, there 
have been some instances in which some 
hospitals have been criticized for disturbing 
established physician-patient relationships. 
Such criticism has come from physicians as 
well as from patients. It has been directed 
against the practice generally followed by 
hospitals of being selective about admitting 
members of the medical profession to their 
staffs. This selectivity (and I am not criti- 
cizing it when I refer to it) definitely affects 
the relationship between some physicians 
and some patients. 

Where does that leave the hospitals as 
third parties? On balance, I would think, 
your profession would not want to do without 
hospitals. This does not mean however that 
each and every act of these third parties 
invariably is -beneficial te the relationship 
with exists between a given physician and his 
patients. 

Let us look at some other third parties. 
Their number has become legion in recent 
years. Private insurance carriers and pre- 
payment organizations have increasingly be- 
come third parties which importantly partici- 
pate in the physician-patient relationship. 
These carriers may be commercial insurance 
companies, or, they may be nonprofit organ- 
izations like the Blue Cross or Blue Shield. 
They may be prepayment plans organized by 
employers or employees, or they may be 
organized jointly by both employers and em- 
ployees. They may be prepayment plans 
organized by consumers on a communitywide 
basis, or they may be prepayment plans 
organized by local medical societies which 
compete with consumer-sponsered prepay- 
ment plans. 

All of these third parties greatly differ from 
each other with regard to the methods which 
they employ in participating in the 
physician-patient relationship. Your pro- 
fession, through its local, State, and na- 
tional organizations has scrutinized, and ap- 
propriately so, these methods for many years. 
You have approved some and you have ac- 
tively opposed others. As I understand it 
there are many different points of view as to 
whether a given plan or method is beneficial 
or detrimental to the traditional physician- 
patient relationship. 

This is a fundamental issue that has beset 
many Members of Congress, and especially 
the members of our Committee, in the con- 
sideration of the many proposals, and I might 
say, demands which we have had in matters 
of public health. I am personally concerned 
about the trend in the thinking that goes 
into these legislative proposals but want to 
emphasize here that this is the fundamental 
principle involved between the traditional 
system, the freedom and unrestrained rela- 
tionship on the one hand and governmental 
interference, or often referred te as socialized 
medicine on the other, 

As new third parties appear on the scene, 
new issues will be raised for some time to 
come and perhaps the debate will become 
heated in particular cases to the point where 
some of these controversies will, as they have 
in the past, reach the courts, State legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the United States. 

There are other third that are not 
thought of quite as frequently as third par- 


ties because their attempts to influence the 
traditional physician-patient relationship are 
of a different character. I have in mind drug 
and pharmaceutical firms on the one hand 
and foundations and voluntary associations 
operating in the health field on the other 
hand. The committee has received a number 
of interesting communications from mem- 
bers of your profession pointing te the in- 
creasing amount of advertising engaged in by 
some pharmaceutical firms addressed to the 
public in general. The purpose of this adver- 
tising obviously is to create a demand on the 
part of the general public for particular 
drugs. Some of these drugs may be sold on 
prescription oniy. Therefore, such public 
advertising is aimed at creating a demand 
on the part of the patients that physicians 
prescribe particular drugs. Thus, the pharm- 
aceutical houses engaged in such advertising 
seek to influence the physician-patient rela- 
tionship. Some physicians who have com-~- 
municated with our committee have sug- 
gested that such advertising constitutes an 
unwarranted interference on the part of the 
particular drug manufacturer in the tradi- 
tional physician-patient relationship. It is 
my understanding that the problems have 
been the subject of study by a special com- 
mittee established by the American Medical 
Association. If these practices continue and 
increase in frequency, our committee too 
may desire to study how these practices affect 
the public welfare, or should I say public 
tranquility. 

Public demand for particular drugs, or bio- 
logical products, is created not only on the 
basis of public advertisements. Foundations 
and voluntary organizations concerned with 
particular diseases aim at reaching the public 
to arouse interest in these specific diseases 
and to stimulate their prevention or cure. 
In some instances substantial differences of 
opinion have arisen on the part of medical 
experts, whether a vaccine or a pharmaceu- 
tical or biological product is safe and effica- 
cious and whether it should or should not be 
given to patients. There might be further 
disagreement among medical experts with re- 
gard to the methods which should be em- 
ployed in applying the vaccine or the pharm- 
aceutical product. The direct contact how- 
ever which a foundation or other organiza- 
tion may have with the general public may 
greatly influence traditional physician-pa- 
tient relationships. We cannot easily forget 
an experience so recently had which pointed 
out so forcefuily this particular problem. 

So, you can see we have a multitude of 
third parties which seek to participate in 
the physician-patient relationship. Some of 
the third parties have become generally ac- 
cepted by physicians and patients. As to 
other third parties the situation is often not 
so clear, and this is particularly true with 
regard to some of the more recent third par- 
ties whose potential power for good or evil 
is very great indeed. As an example, you 
have the existing contentions which have 
arisen recently on certain kinds of prepay- 
ment plans. ‘ 

It is impossible for me to discuss the bene- 
fits and_disadvantages, both actual and sub- 
stantial, of all the third parties that I have 
referred to so far. Therefore, I would like 
to single out for attention one third party to 


How are we to judge the role of the Fed 
eral Government as a third party? In order 
to do this we must be ever mindful of the 
nature of the physician-patient relationship. 

In spite of the general tendency toward 
increasing specialization on the part of the 
ap~- 
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the patient. This concept of medicine 
quires more than ever a peculiar relationsh;, 
of confidence between patient and Physician 
Any attempt to make this relationship 
confidence over into a service which can jy 
routinized or standardized and which may 
be purchased at.a going price in the Market 
place can only result in destroying that Tee 
lationship. This does not mean, however 
that ways and means might not be found j, 
the future by the medical profession on ti, 
basis of carefully conducted experiments of 
facilitating the rendering of medical service, 
through the utilization of new and improveg 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and tregt. 
ment. f 

If this personal relationship of confidencs 
is to be preserved—and I, for one, am deter. 
mined that it will be—it follows that the 
role of the Federal Government as a thirq 
party in that relationship must be carefully 
circumscribed if it is to further and not 
harm that relationship. 

We might postulate, first, that the Federa) 
Government should not play any “thirg 
party” role unless there is a clearly demon. 
strated actual need for such a role, and unless 
there is substantial agreement that such 
need cannot be met in any other way. 

Secondly, we might say that after the ac. 
tual need has been clearly demonstrated, anq 
after substantial agreement has been reacheq 
that the Federal Government should become 
@ “third party,” then the needs should be 
met, wherever possible, through indirect 
rather than direct methods. In other words, 
the Federal role should not be, except in spe. 
cial circumstances like in the case of our 
Armed Forces, for example, to provide med- 
ical services but to help provide the facilities 
in which, or to create the conditions under 
which, physicians are enabled to furnish the 
needed material services without further par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government. 

I believe that these two yardsticks—the 
yardstick of clearly demonstrated actual 
need and the yardstick of indirectness—have 
been employed by the medical profession in 
judging the merits—or the lack thereof—of 
health -legisiation. Those legislative pro- 
grams which the medical profession has sup- 
ported in the past, such as programs for Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of hospitals and 
research facilities, have met this dual test 
of need and indirectness. 

Another program which is pending before 
our committee, calling for Federal aid for 
the construction of medical school facilities 
likewise appears to meet these two tests and 
thus is receiving your support. Even though 
there is great urgency for this program to 
meet an emergency with the economy wave 
and the consciousness of ever great Federal 
responsibilities I have as chairman of the 
Committee experienced difficulty thus far in 
getting off of the ground with further au- 
thorization. Our committee has observed 
the caution sign emanating throughout the 
country. 

The fact that in the case of some pro- 
grams the Federal Government is an “in- 
direct third party” does not mean at al! that 
it is an “insignificant third party.” Take 
the appropriations for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for medical research. These 
have grown over @ 20-year period from 
slightly less than one-half million dollars in 
1938 to more than $220 million in 1953. 

In the case of the Hill-Burton program, 
Federal funds appropriated for the current 
fiscal year amount to~$126 million, and the 
budget request for the next fiscal year is only 
slightly less. Since the inception of the 
program in 1946, the has appro- 
priated over $937 million for the construc- 
tion of hospitals. 

On the other hand, plans calling for com- 
pulsory health insurance which would have 
resulted in a substantial curtailment of the 
independent character of private insurance 
carriers and prepayment organizations have 
met with your spirited opposition, and I can 
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truly say, mine too, consistently. I venture 
that in regard to that proposal you 
bly felt that there appeared to be no 
demonstrated need for such a far- 
program, and that the methods 

posed in these measures directly injected 
o Federal Government as a “third party” 
in physician-patient relations. 

Finally, let me say that in my Judgment 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
commerce, whenever health legislation 
comes before it for consideration, will exer- 
cise the greatest care to see to it that the 
Federal Government does not unnecessarily 
pecome a “third party” in medicine. When 
need for Federal participation has clearly 
peen established, the Committee will ex- 
amine the proposal to determine whether 
the methods by which the Federal Govern- 
ment would be called upon to participate are 
such that they will not adversely affect the 
all important relationship of confidence 
that must exist between physician and 

ent. 

a to remind you, however, that the 
American people have; always felt free to 
call upon Congress to act in any area of 
their lives if they feel that a need for action 
exists. As you well know, a considerable 
amount of public attention has been focused 
on the high cost of medical care (of which 
doctors’ fees are only a part). If the Amer- 
ican people should feel that large segments 
of the population, as for example, the aged 
or the chronically ill are unable to secure 
adequate medical care because the cost of 
such medical is beyond their ability to 
pay, then they Will call upon the Congress 
to meet these needs. 

In this respect the American people have 
changed little if any since the days when 
the famous Frenchman, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, visited these shores. Upon his return 
to France in 1830 he wrote: “These Ameri- 
cans are the most peculiar people in the 
world. You will not believe it when I tell you 
how they behave. In a local community in 
their country a citizen may conceive of some 
need which is not being met. What does he 
do? He goes across the street and discusses 
it with his neighbor. Then what happens? 
A committee comes into existence and then 
the committee begins functioning on behalf 
of that need.” 

Today, when individual needs remain un- 
met, through the efforts of private groups 
or through local or State government pro- 
grams, the outcry to have something done 
in behalf of these needs reaches the Congress 
with increasing frequency. 

I hope that some of the serious health 
needs to which I have referred can be met 
by your profession with the aid of private 
third parties. If they are not met in this 
manner, public pressure will be growing 
steadily at enlarging the area in which the 
Federal Government should participate as 
a “third party in medicine.” The dangers 
inherent in such expansion of the Federal 
role in medicine are very real indeed, and 
much is at stake for your profession. I am 
confident, therefore, that you will not 
slacken in your effort to participate actively 
in trying to meet some of these urgent needs. 
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wrote what I believe to be the best sum- 
ming up to date of the actions by the 
House last week in slashing the defense 
appropriations. 

I was among the minority who voted 
against these cuts. I did so because 
I believed our President—certainly one 
of the great military leaders of history— 
had more knowledge and more experi- 
ence to sustain his words of warning 
against major defense cuts than we in 
the Congress had to support our stand. 

I heeded the President’s warning that 
any major cuts in these appropriations 
would seriously endanger our defense 
efforts; I believe the majority of the 
House, in ignoring that warning, has 
gambled with the security of our Na- 
tion. 

I believe it would be well for every 
Member of this body to study Mr. Law- 
rence’s column. For that reason, I am 
inserting it in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

The column follows: 

House Democrats’ NAy VOTE ON 
LarD TO POLITiIcs 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—The rollcall vote 
they took in the House of Representatives 
today was a most telltale affair, pointing up 
how capricious are the wiles of modern poli- 
ticians. 

For it reveals the deliberate strategy of the 
Democratic Party in Congress to play politics 
with, the national-defense budget in the 
hope of embarrassing the Eisenhower admin- 
istration at the polls in the 1958 congres- 
sional elections. 

There were 208 Democrats who voted 
against the President’s request to restore cer- 
tain items that he felt were necessary for the 
Military Establishment. Only 11 Democrats 
went along with the President. Even if the 
39 Republicans who didn’t vote with the 
President had joined with the 140 Republi- 
cans who supported his proposals, the total 
vote would have been only 179. Adding the 
11 Democrats would have made the total 
190—still not enough to overcome the solid 
bloc of 203 Democratic votes against the 
President. 


SUCH UNITY HELD UNUSUAL 


It is most unusual to find on military mat- 
ters such a unity in any political party. The 
39 Republicans who differed with the admin- 
istration for a variety of reasons constitute a 
minority of the Republican Party, and it is 
rare indeed for the party in power or the op- 
position party to command complete support 
from its respective membership. What is 
significant is that this time there were only 
11 Democrats who dissented from party dis- 
cipline and went along with the request to 
sustain the military planning of the Presi- 
dent. Why did 203 ignore the request of a 
President who is himself a military man and 
whose recommendations are based on the 
best judgment of military advisers dedicated 
to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
and who are not themselves involved in par- 
tisan politics? 

One reason for the curious lineup in which 
the Democrats recorded 203 votes against 
the President is that it seemed to most of 
them a clever way to put Mr. Eisenhower at 
a political disadvantage before the country— 
to discredit his leadership, if possible. 


A “BOOKKEEPING” MATTER 


But actually, it will be asked, will the 
vote hurt the military program seriously? 
The answer is that nobody knows what in- 
ternational emergency at any moment may 
catch us short of equipment and manpower, 
as happened when the Korean war broke out. 
The Democrats who voted to cut the «ppro- 
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priations for the military services were as- 
sured by their leaders that no real damage 
was being done because the cut is largely a 
“bookkeeping” matter. Thus, out of the 
$2.5 billion which the headlines will an- 
nounce as having been cut from the Presi- 
dent’s request for funds for the next fiscal 
year, more than half, it is conceded, repre- 
sents transfers or postponements of projects. 
Later on, in the next fiscal year, the usual 
deficiency or supplemental bills will be of- 
fered and a large part of the cuts may be 
restored. That’s been the practice in the 
past but, meanwhile, the “cut” makes a good 
showing, politically, and the Democrats feel 
they will gain votes by their performance. 

Actually the record of the last 8 years is 
that the final appropriations in every fiscal 
year were in excess of the amounts first given 
approval by Congress. The following shows 
these increases: 

In 1948 by $6 billion, in 1949 by $3.7 bil- 
lion, in 1950 by $6.2 billion, in 1951 by $7.6 
billion, in 1952 by $1.7 billion, in 1953 by 
$2 billion, in 1954 by $3.3 billion, in 1955 by 
$900 million, in 1956 by $2 billion. 


SPENDING HARD TO GAGE 


The net effect is to make it difficult to 
gage the spending from year to year. Many 
people do not know that, when contracts are 
let and firm commitments are made, the 
fulfillment of the projects extends beyond 
12 months. This carryover of unspent 
funds, held in reserve to pay for uncom- 
pleted work, cannot be utilized unless the 
work in process is discarded altogether, with 
huge losses of the initial expenditures. 

The division today between the executive 
and legislative branches of the United States 
Government is unparalleled in the world. 
There is no way to fix responsibility here in 
either party. If a war broke out in the near 
future—whether a local war or a big war— 
the executive would have to fight the war 
with the inadequate tools and insufficient 
manpower voted by the Congress. If the 
same party were in control of both branches 
of the Government, there would be little 
opportunity for playing politics with na- 
tional defense. The dissenters in both 
parties would offset one another. 

The failure of the voters to elect in No- 
vember 1956, a single party to control both 
Congress and the Executive may yet prove 
the most costly blunder in American history. 
For the military program is being dis- 
arranged and delayed at a time of crisis in 
world affairs while a vote of lack of con- 
fidence in the Executive is broadcast to the 
world, including the enemies of the United 
States. 





The Mobilization of International Forces 
by the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert portions of the address, 
The Mobilization of International Forces 
by the United Nations, by Ernest A. 
Gross, former United States representa- 
tive at the United Nations, given Mon- 
day, June 3, 1957, in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
the annual Peaks of Progress breakfast 
given by Kaufmann’s Department Store 
for a distinguished group of the civic and 
educational and business leaders of 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. 
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The address follows: 


THE MOBILIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL FORCES 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


There has never been a time in history 
when men have been free from the menace 
of aggression. There probably never will be. 
And when I use the word aggression, I think 
not only of prowling imperialism or dictator- 
ship, but I refer also to those equally ancient 
enemies of man—hunger, disease, illiteracy, 
and despair. 

But even though, as the French say, the 
more things change the more they stay the 
same, it is true that even in the political 
life of nations there can be something new 
under the sun. 

There are at least two facts of international 
life which mark our world today which all 
must agree are unique and unprecedented 
in the long history of mankind. One of these 
facts is what I would call the new-found 
power of the individual. For the first time, 
all over the world, vast multitudes are at- 
tempting, in their own lifetime and through 
more or less organized effort, to achieve 
higher standards and to live richer and more 
meaningful lives. In fact, most are less con- 
cerned about where the next invasion is 
coming from, than where the next meal is 
coming from. The other unprecedented fact 
is the new-found power of the atom. 

Is this a force for good or evil, for war or 
peace, for extinction or survival?—these are 
the questions the atom asks us. 

We are expected to find answers to these 
questions in a rapidly shrinking but divided 
world, overshadowed by the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism. In face of these com- 
plex and clashing problems, some people are 
inclined to seek escape from reality. Some 
time ago I heard a radio commentator wind 
up an analysis of foreign policy with the im- 
passioned announcement: “There is no other 
way out—we must have peace, whether the 
Russians like it or not.” 

Prustration may be a good cellar in which 
to hide, but we have been given a role to 
play—whether we like it or not—which re- 
quires somewhat more initiative than 
crouching in a cave. 

Peace connot be achieved by incantation. 
It must be built. 

I hope you will agree with me that this 
introduction does have a direct bearing on 
the purpose for which we meet this morn- 
ing. The mobilization of international 
forces by the United Nations is being cele- 
brated as the most important human achieve- 
ment during the past 12 months. I believe 
that future historians will fully confirm the 
wisdom of the committee of eminent Pitts- 
burghers who have selected this achieve- 
ment as a peak of progress. 

This is so, not only because of the hard 
practical value of the development of the 
United Nations Emergency Force but also 
because of its symbolic importance and the 
promise it holds for the future—as part of 
the effort to make the United Nations a 
more effective force for peace and justice. 

It seems to me to require an unusual de- 
gree of scepticism to regard it as a mere Co- 
incidence that the United Nations came into 
being at the precise moment of history when 
atomic force was unleashed. The charter was 
signed in San Francisco on June 6, 1945. 
Four weeks later the first atomic bomb, pro- 
duced at Los Alamos, was exploded in the 
desert. That same month the United States 
Senate ratified the charter, just 1 week 
before Hiroshima was destroyed. 


It would not be accurate to say that the, 


creation of the United Nations was a direct 
response to the challenge of atomic force. 
Indeed, very few people were aware of this 
new fact of international life when the 
charter was signed in San Francisco. But I 
believe it is fair to say that the same creative 
power, the same surge of human effort and 
the same outreaching for the secrets of mind 
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and of nature, accounted for the one as for 
the other. 

However, the United Nations today is a 
different organization from that which the 
successful wartime coalition built 11 years 
ago. There was never any doubt that the 
veto, if abused, could gravely limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations. This did 
not deter all of the big powers—ourselves 
included—from insisting upon reserving the 
veto power. Soviet abuse of the veto has 
gone much further than anyone anticipated. 
It has greatly impaired and indeed deformed 
the organization. Nevertheless, the abuse of 
the veto is not a disease of the charter. It 
is a symptom of the disease of nations and 
in particular of the one nation which has 
from the beginning failed to carry out its 
obligations. 

Another casualty of the Soviet revolt 
against the charter is the original plan to set 
up United Nations military forces. Obser- 
vation of the death struggles of the League 
of Nations had shown that no nation could 
feel secure unless there were brought into 
being a system of general or collective secur- 
ity. It was also understood that an impor- 
tant element of such a system was to place 
armed forces at its disposal. It is difficult to 
see why this should have come to anybody as 
a surprise. Throughout history, people had 
been finding it out the hard way in their 
own villages, cities and nations. 

The refusal of the Soviets to go along with 
what the rest of the world regarded as 
reasonable proposals, nevertheless, destroyed 
the original grand design; the World Organt- 
zation has not been vested with actual pre- 
ponderance of military power for peace. 
Again, this is not a state of affairs which*one 
can lame on the United Nations or on me- 
chanical defects of the charter. Like the 
abuse of the veto, it is a symptom of the 
disease of nations. However, history does 
not stop because solutions are hard to find. 

In fact, the lessons of history show that, 
like forging iron, problems can sometimes 
be hammered into shape while they are red 
hot. Palestine and Korea are examples. 

The Soviet Union, which had obstructed 
for so long the creation of any machinery to 
enforce peace, unintentionally set that ma- 
chinery in motion when it pushed the but- 
ton for the unprovoked aggression against 
the Republic of Korea. Their absence from 
the Security Council was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance from the standpoint of spéed— 
although I cannot agree that we would not 
have been able to move if they had been 
present. As American representatives to the 
Council on June 25, 1950, I can attest that 
if the Soviets had shown up that Sunday 
at the meeting, we would have convened 
the General Assembly forthwith. 

However, the important point is that we 
did move—and the free world marched in 
step with us. For the first time in history, 
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struct the U. N., but it will not be alloweq 
to suffocate it. 

The three major steps required were alsa 
set forth: Observation which would ascor. 
tain the facts and expose aggressors: the 
existence of armed forces which coulq be 
used collectively; timely recommendation }, 
the General Assembly to members of the 
U. N. for collective action. 

If we are forced to note that we have on] 
stumbled and faltered in the direction 
marked out by the uniting-for-peace reso}. 
tion, we must also realize that it is precisely 
the event we are celebrating today which 
oo agg the first real stride toward tha 

There are some who belittle the achieve. 
ment, who are inclined toward the view that 
the U. N. can ever be anything much more 
than a debating society. Yet, practical mings 
are more often than not the best source of 
lofty ideals. 

To those who are cynical, it may be of 
interest to hear a sentence from a letter to 
former Secretary-General Lie, sent by a per. 
son whose reputation shields him from 
charges of softheaded one-worldism: 

“It is my personal view confirmed by many 
thoughtful men who have conferred with 
me that you should now proceed vigorously 
to provide within the structure of the Uniteq 
Nations a permanent supreme military com. 
mand adequately staffed to develop and 
maintain current, on a global basis, strategic 
and logistical plans designed to effect the 
immediate deployment of the available mili- 
tary force to meet any emergency situation 
and to keep the United Nations constantly 
informed on the military aspects concerning 
any area of actual or threatened trouble.” 

This was the studied opinion of one who 
had some familiarity with military affairs in 
general and Korea in particular—Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. 





P. G. & E. Co Has Been Biggest Bene. 
ficiary of Central Valley Project Low- 
Cost Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in its ef- 
forts to grab off the Trinity project 
power facilities for its own benefit, the 
P. G. & E. Co. has made a big fuss about 
Central Valley project power being given 


military forces were mobilized by a world “to a favored few at subsidized rates. Of 


organization, placed under a unified com- 
mand and charged with a collective respon- 
sibility. And the resolution calling upon 
the aggressor to withdraw was enforced un- 
der the United Nations flag. 

But the cumbersome procedure, the diffi- 
cult improvisations and the inadequate de- 
gree of material contribution from our 
friends, all this made it clear that although 
overt Communist aggression had been 
checked, much more needed to be done if 
security was to be more than the shadow of 
an idea. 

One big stride was taken in November 
1950—the year of Korea. uniting-for- 
peace resolution was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N. The aim of this 
was clearly in the document itself: 
Responsibility of the Assembly is not ended 
because of the failure of the Security Council 
to discharge its duty to maintain peace. 
Abuse of the veto, in other words, can ob- 
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course, as I have pointed out many times 
previously, the CVP power operations are 
not, subsidized, and as a matter of fact, 
Central Valley project power is paying 
its way with interest, is financially aid- 
ing irrigation development, and in addi- 
tion is returning a nice profit to the 
Federal Government. However, the 
power is marketed, pursuant to existing 
law, at the low rates compared to 
P. G. & E. rates. 

If the energy is going to a favored fev, 
then the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. must 
be particularly favored because, over the 
13-year CVP operating period, the 
P. G. & E. Co. has received 80 percent 
of all the energy generated while pref- 
erence customers have received about 10 
percent, with the other 10 percent going 
to Federal agencies and project use. The 
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p.G. & E. Co. has profited greatly by this 
purchase from the Central Valley proj- 
ect of 19.2 billion kilowatt-hours at an 
average Of 3.7 mills per kilowatt-hour 
and the disposal of this energy at from 
9 to 4 times that amount. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
tam including an excellent editorial on 
this subject from the Sacramento Bee: 
took WHO Is REcEIVING THIS SuBSIDIZED 

POWER 

In its efforts to defeat the Government 
generation of electricity the private power 
jobby has been trying to make the public 
think the taxpayers in general are subsidiz- 
ing the low rates enjoyed by those who re- 
ceive electric energy from the Federal 

ts. 

es attempted brain washing is, of course, 
sheer nonsense since the power sold from 
the Government undertakings pays back all 
the money advanced from the Federal 
Treasury, plus interest, plus operation and 
maintenance costs, plus replacement and in 
powise is a charge against the taxpayers. 

But it is interesting to note that if pur- 
chasers of Government power are “subsi- 
diged,” the biggest. subsidy from the Central 
Valley’s project has been going to the pri- 
yately owned Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Since its generators first began turning, 
the Central Valley’s project has developed 
93,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Of this amount the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. got 19,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Only about 3,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
went to Government installations and pub- 
lic agencies such as the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District and for project use. 

In March the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
promoted large advertisements in support of 
the so-called partnership on the Trinity 
River. These stated: 

“Don’t be fooled by those whose purpose 
is Government distribution of power. They 


want the Government to build the power-- 


plants and transmission lines and sell power 
on a Government-ownership basis. This 
would result in an unnecessary burden on 
taxpayers and water users, and use of elec- 
tricity at subsidized rates by only a favored 
few.” 

In view of the fact the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. has received more than two-thirds 
of Central Valley’s project power, a good 
question is who is fooling whom? 

What should interest the customers of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. very much is that 
the publicly owner Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District is selling its share of Central 
Valley project power at rates about 30 per- 
cent lower than those of the privately owned 
utility. 

And the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. cur- 
Tently is asking the public utilities commis- 
sion for another 6-percent rate increase. 





Waste and Fantasy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 





Wall Street Journal of May 29, 1957, is 


most timely: 
WAsTEe AND FANTASY 
Some years back Variety, the show busi- 
ness weekly newspaper, reported that among 
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movie offerings as part of the United States 
Information Agency’s attempts to win men’s 
minds the one called Christmas in Vermont 
proved quite popular among unenlightened 
natives who had never seen snow. The Ful- 
ton Fish Market and Window Washing in 
the Empire State Building weren’t quite up 
to the snow scenes. 

And not so many years ago Mr. Eugene 
Castle noted in a book which listed some of 
our more unusual foreign aid ventures that, 
when USIA propagandists needed a head- 
quarters in Paris they bought a Rothschild 
palace. 

These criticisms come to mind because of 
a statement by Mr. Abbott Washburn, 
Deputy Director of USIA, about crippling 
the Agency’s operations. USIA wanted $140 
million for spending in fiscal 1958, compared 
to $113 million for fiscal 1957 and to $87 
million for fiscal 1956. The House cut the 
most recent request to $106 million and the 
Senate went even further. Mr. Washburn 
says that while his agency can do a rela- 
tively effective job on the money the House 
would allow, the Senate figure of $90 million 
will cripple operations. So the joint con- 
ference committee gave USIA $96.2 million. 

Whether USIA—admittedly a propaganda 
instrument—has ever done or can ever do an 
effective job will be forever debated, we sup- 
pose. What, however, seems to be beyond 
argument is that whatever sort of job it does 
could be done far less expensively and ex- 
pansively than USIA did it in the past. 

We say that because when it was engag- 
ing in such fantastic waste as buying a 
Rothschild palace and in such wasteful 
fantasies as trying to win the battle for 
men’s minds with free movies about the 
Fulton fish market and snow scenes in Ver- 
month, it was getting by on considerably 
less than what it now says would cripple its 
operations. 





Atomic Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on May 14: 

ATomMiIc GIVEAWAY—THE GLOBAL AGENCY FOR 
PEACEFUL NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT COULD 
Pose a Serious THREAT TO UNITED STATES 
SECURITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


There has been far less discussion of the 
atomic giveaway program involved in United 
States membership in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency than the importance 
of the subject demands. 

The alluring slogan, “Atoms for Peace,” 
and the sponsorship of the Agency by the 
President and other high officials have tended 
to stifle doubts, or at least the open expres- 
sion of doubts. But there are some disauiet- 
ing features about this scheme, which seems 
better adapted to an age of far-reaching in- 
ternational confidence and good will than to 
the real world of the cold war and hostile 
coalitions. 

Here are some of these disquieting features 
which, it is to be hoped, will be thoroughly 
canvassed during the current hearings and 
during the Senate debate preceding the vote 
on whether the United States should enter 


the Agency. 
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First, we shall be in the invidious position 
of a “have” Nation subject to the voting con- 
trol of a majority of “have-nots.” The 
Agency, to which 80 nations have given ini- 
tial endorsement, is organized on the princi- 
ple of one nation, one vote. The United 
States is expected to contribute to the Agency 
information, scientific and technical person- 
nel, fissionable material, and money. 

Very few of the other member nations will 
be in a position to contribute any of these 
things. Yet their votes can control the dis- 
tribution of our contributions. This might 
lead to comsequences that would startle 
American public opinion, to say the least. 

There is nothing to prevent the Agency, 
by majority vote, from admitting Red China 
to all the benefits of have-not membership. 
Nor is there anything to prevent part of the 
11,000 pounds of enriched uranium, which 
the United States has already promised to 
make available to the Agency, from being 
shipped to the Soviet Union, to Red China, 
or to any Soviet satellite state. 


GROTESQUE POSITION 


It is somewhat grotesque that this country 
simultaneously imposes so many restrictions 
on exports of strategic material to the Soviet 
bloc and to Red China and leaves such a 
large loophole open for the shipment of 
uranium, surely the most strategic mate- 
rial of all. 

Second, the difficult if not impossible prob- 
lem of control is not clearly solved under 
the terms of establishment of the Agency. 
The enriched uranium which this Govern- 
ment has already promised to make avail- 
able is supposed to be for nonmilitary use. 
But it is scientifically possible to convert 
uranium of this type into fissionable ma- 
terial for A-bombs. 

The only safeguard against this would be 
a system of continuous close inspection to 
which Communist nations have been ex- 
tremely allergic in the past. Nothing less 
than such inspection would afford any guar- 
anty that the United States was not supply- 
ing its enemies with the deadliest kind of 
munitions. 

Third, the sanctions which can be invoked 
in the event of breach of the agreement 
seem inadequate. All the Agency can do in 
the event of violation is to cut off the supply 
and report the affair to the United Nations. 
There have been many occasions when it 
was impossible to get a clear-cut decision 
from the United Nations. The Agency could 
do nothing if the nation guilty of violation 
should seize the material and throw out the 
Agency’s inspectors. 

Fourth, the establishment of an Inter- 
national Atomicy Agency could set a prece- 
dent for other international bodies, dealing 
with electrical power, steel, wheat, cotton, 
or almost any foodstuff or raw material un- 
der the sun. In any such body the United 
States would have the same unfavorable po- 
sition of a have among the have-nots. 

What makes United States membership in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency still 
less desirable is that there is an entirely 
safe means of realizing the benefits which 
are supposed to flow from the Agency. The 
United States has already concluded al- 
most 40 bilateral agreements with friendly 
countries looking to cooperation in atomic 
research and in the construction of power 
reactors. 

CHANCE TO CHOOSE 

The advantages in the bilateral approach 
are that the United States is in a position to 
choose which countries may be helped with- 
out risk to American national security and 
to impose safeguards which seem adequate 
in the judgment of the men charged with 
responsibility for America’s own atomic pro- 
gram. Both these advantages would be for- 
feited if the United States should enter the 
International Agency, which maintains com- 
plete control over all the fissionable ma- 
terial it receives. 
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An International Atomic Energy Agency of 
the type now proposed might well be a 
logical development in @ world where na- 
tional differences had been reduced to a mini- 
mum, where there was no fear that some 
nation or group of nations might have the 
design of using the terrific destructive power 
of nuclear weapons to achieve world domina- 
tion. This is not the situation, at the present 
time. 

It is a very curious sense of relative values 
that makes the administration throw as 
many roadblocks as possible in the way of 
American newspapermen going to Red China 
and haggle with other powers over what is 
permissible for exports te China and the 
Soviet bloc and at the same time support 
a scheme which could result in the transfer 
of such a vital nuclear material as uranium 
to Communist countries. If this is not pos- 
sible under the constitution of the Agency, 
it is the obligation of its administration spon- 
sors to explain why it is not possible. 

SPEED IN MOSCOW 


The suggestion is now being made that 
the recent Soviet ratification of this plan 
should hasten its approval by the United 
States Senate. But it could certainly be 
argued with equal plausibility that any 
scheme accepted with such unusual speed in 
Moscow should receive long second look in 
Washington. Just because there has been so 
little advance discussion of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, every detail of the 
project should receive a thorough going over 
at the hands of independent-minder 
Senators. 

The apparent defects should at least in- 
spire some sweeping reservations, if it is not 
decided that they warrant the scrapping of 
the whole project. 








Brooklyn Is Seventh Among Nation’s 
Leading Industrial Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting article was published 
in the May 1957 issue of Highlights, put 
out by the New York City Department 
of Commerce and Public Events: 

Kincs Is SEVENTH AMONG NATION’s LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTIES 

Kings County—Brooklyn—is seventh 
among the leading industrial counties of the 
United States. Its total volume of employ- 
ment in industrial countries in 1954 was 
outranked only by Cook County (Chicago) ; 
Los Angeles County; New York County, and 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), in that order. 

In New York State, Brooklyn ranks second 
to Manhattan among the most highly in- 
dustrialized counties. The volume of manu- 
facturing employment in 1954 exceeded that 
of Erie, the State’s third leading manufac- 
turing county, by nearly 59 percent. 

These data are a resuit of a City Depart- 
ment of Commerce analyses of a New York 
Commerce Department report on trends in 
Brooklyn's manufacturing industries. 

Brooklyn accounted for nearly 25 percent 
of New York City’s total manufacturing em- 
ployment and value added by manufacture. 
The stability of diversity of the borough’s 
industrial structure {fs cited as the principle 
reason. A view of the development of 
Brooklyn from 1899 (when sugar and mo- 
lasses refining accounted for 86 percent of 
New York State’s production, and cordage 
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and twine for 52.5 percent of the State’s 
manufacturing in this category) discloses 
that little change in Brooklyn's total share 
of industry has taken place since 1899. 
Nineteen of, the twenty major manufac- 
turing groups are represented in Brooklyn, 
and employment in 1954, the last available 
census figures, showed that industry was 
concentrated in five broad lines: 


Percent 
Apparel and related products_..-....- 24.4 
Food and kindred products......--. eo 18.8 
I aid lentil cieitacinialocivechngeiucsiéveanin 10.7 
GE: As ait inconndiendecaminbemnn 10.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing......... 9.8 
All other industries_...........-...... 31.4 


Since 1899-the pattern of the borough’s 
industry has shifted. 

In 1947, the latest census of manufacturers 
figures it is recalled that Brooklyn pro- 
duced 63.6 percent of New York State's 
ships and boats; 39.2 percent of beverages; 
37.1 percent of special industrial machinery, 
and 363 percent of paints and allied 
products. 

By employment, Brooklyn’s major indus- 
try is apparel and allied products which 
represent 24.4 percent of total borough em- 
ployment. Second, is food and kindred 
products with 13.3 percent, third is miscel- 
laneous, including ordnance, representing 
9.8 percent, and fourth is fabricated metal 
products, representing 9.1 percent. 

Four of the seventeen major industry cate- 
gories in Brooklyn showed a decline in the 
number of establishments: Chemicals, los- 
ing 3 plants; apparel, losing 10; stone, clay, 
and glass, dropping 16, and leather and 
leather products, 45. 

A New York City Department of Commerce 
and Public Events survey discloses that 575 
industrial structures were completed in 
Brooklyn from 1946 to 1956, 34.5 percent of 
the city total. Brooklyn was second among 
the 5 borough in the addition of new factory 
buildings, being outranked by Queens which 
added 782 during this period, 47 percent of 
the 5-borough total. 

Census of Manufactures data on new plant 
and equipment expenditures discloses that 
Kings County ranked third in New York 
State in 1947, following, in order, Erie and 
New York. During this period Kings County 
(Brooklyn) spent $53,471,000 or 10.7 percent 
of the Stute total of $497,443,000. In 1954 
Kings County spent $45,032,000 or 7.8 per- 
cent of the State total of $572,125,000. 





Resolution of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the texts of the resolutions 
adopted by the 44th general assembly of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, which met in Toronto, Can- 
ada, from April 28 to May 2, 1957. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations is the parent body of 540 re- 





tion in 1873, the union has sought to 
apply the majestic moral principles, 
which underlie both religion and. de- 
mocracy, to the crucial issues of the day. 
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These resolutions were recommen 
by the Commission on Social Actio, 
whose membership is drawn from th, 
Union of American Hebrew Congres,. 
tions, the Central Conference of Ame. 
ican Rabbis, the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, the National Pay. 
eration of Temple Brotherhoods ang th. 
-National Federation of Temple Yoyt), 
It has been my happy privilege to sery 
as a member of that commission fo 


. Many years. 


The resolutions are as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS OF SociaL ACTION SIGNIFicAnc 
- ADOPTED BY 44TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY oF ry; 

Union OF AMERICAN HEBREW Concarg. 

TIONS, TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 28-May 2 

1957 

DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 

One of the most sacred of our Jewish re. 
ligious teachings is the messianic vision o 
universal peace. In this nuclear age, this 
vision has become a sheer necessity if tota) 
world suicide is to be averted. With un. 
dimmed faith in man’s capacity to establisy 
God’s kingdom on earth, we rededicate our. 
selves to the pursuit of lasting peace with 
justice. Accordingly, we: 

1. Commend the efforts of the Unite 
States, Canada, and other governments to. 
ward the achievement of universal, enforce. 
able disarmament, and we urge that all such 
efforts be camied forward with the utmos 
urgency, imagination, and flexibility. 

2. Call upon our congregations and social 
action units to continue earnest study of 
the problems threatening world peace. Such 
active concern is incumbent upon all whe 
seek to translate religious principles into 
action. 

3. Urge the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations to join hands with other re. 
ligious groups in strengthening the United 
Nations and advancing the ideals of universal 
peace. 

Believing that the achievement of an en- 
during and just peace is the paramount 
moral issue on the agenda of mankind, we 
pledge our energies and our resources to this 
indispensable religious task. 

SEGREGATION LAW AND ORDER 


The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions reiterates its umequivocal support of 
the United States Supreme Court decisions 
banning racial segregation in the public 
schools, as set forth in the resolution adopted 
by the 43d general assembly. 

SEGREGATED HOUSING 


We recognize that racial segregation is not 
a problem which applies to one section of the 
country only, but that it presents a moral 
challenge to every community in America 
with varying forms and intensity. One of 
its serious and widespread expressions is in 
residential housing. In the ‘North, as well 
as in the South, the continuing pattern of 
segregation in private housing threatens 
invalidate much of the progress which has 
been made in civil rights in recent years and, 
also, to impair the spiritual values of religion 
and democracy alike. We therefore com 
mend those Christian denominations which 
have recently met this challenge with bold: 
ness and courage by calling upon their mem 
bears to open housing on a nondiscrimini 
tory and nonsegregated basis. By thei 
action these church groups have pointed 0 
the path of religious duty. 

In this spirit, the Union of American He 
brew Congregations herewith pledges its sup 
port to the principle of equal housing oppor- 
tunities for all and urges the members of its 
constituent congregations to follow nol 
segregated ces in the selling, buying 
and leasing of residential housing. By su‘ 
action, we will contribute significantly 
the of democracy, to the mor# 
health of our communities, and to the re#- 
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jgation of the prophetic principles of our 


h, 
a” CIVIL RIGHTS 


At its last general assembly, the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations urged our 
Government to. take measures for protection 
of the civil rights and civil liberties of all 
Americans. President Eisenhower’s civil 
rights program is an important forward step 
in the safeguarding of these rights and 
liberties. 

our union fully endorses the President's 
program and urges the Congress to enact it 
speedily into law. 

IMMIGRATION 


we feel constrained to express our deep 
disappointment over the decision of the 
Administration not to admit to the United 
States a fair mumber of refugees from 
Egyptian persecution. This decision, as 
stated by Deputy Attorney General Rogers 
on April 18, was that the President would 
not exercise the parole authority of our 
immigration law in behalf of the Egyptian 
refugees. 

This indifference to the tragic plight of 
the innocent victims of Nasser’s inhumanity 
stands in sharp contrast to the prompt and 
generous succor offered with the warm sup- 
port of the American people, to those who 
fed from Communist tyranny in Hungary. 
There is no justification in law or in morality 
for such a double standard. The United 
States failure to aid Egyptian expellees is 
unworthy of the great American tradition 
of asylum. The United States should do no 
less to ameliorate this human tragedy than 
have other free nations, notably Canada, 
which has sent a mission to Cairo +o facili- 
tate family reunions on Canadian soil for the 
victims of Egyptian terror. 

We urgently request the President of the 
United States to reconsider this decision so 
that the United States may open its doors 
to a fair portion of the hapless refugees 
from Egypt. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 

The American Council for Judaism has, 
through official statement and by publica- 
tions of its representative leaders, repeatedly 
slandered the U. A. H. C., misrepresenting 
our positions and casting aspersions on the 
American loyalty of our adherents. The 
U. A. H. C. has, until now, remained silent, 
in the face of these untruthful accusations. 
But, in view of the most recent attack, con- 
tinued in a letter to our president which 
was further released to the public press in 
advance of its receipt by Dr. Eisendrath, we 
are constrained to make the following state- 
ment: 

1. We recognize the right of the American 
Council for Judaism to freedom of opinion 
and expression; but we insist that the great 
majority of individuals and congregations 
which compose our Union have the same 
right of opinion and democratic action. 

2. The American Council for Judaism mis- 
represents historical Judaism as well as what 
it calls “classical. Reform Judaism.” There 
is no antithesis between Judaism as a re- 
ligion, and Jews as a people. 

3. The American council has. wantonly 
impugned the national loyalties“of all those’ 
Jews who disagree with it. We insist that 
the Jews of Canada and the United States 
are properly interested in and concerned for 
the State of Israel without, in the slightest 
degree, diminishing their abiding loyalty to 
their respective countries. 

4. The American Council for Judaism has 
furnished material for professional anti- 
Semites, who have publicly endorsed its po- 
ron, and has played directly into the hands 

5. In a number of communities, repre- 
sentatives of the American council have em- 
Ployed morally reprehensible methods to 
undermine existing congregations and to 
introduce division and discord into them. 
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Therefore, this General Assembly of the 
U. A. H. C. declares that the view of Judaism 
held by the American council is at variance 
with the view of the overwhelming majority 
of Reform Jews in the United States and 
Canada. We shall continue to uphold the 
Positive ideals of Judaism in general and 
of Reform Judaism in particular, without 
fear or hesitation. 





Steel’s Second Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, 1956, Gary, Ind., now a city of 
170,000, celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Today it is in the heart of the greatest 
industrial region in America, the Calu- 
ment region of Indiana. 

The following is an editorial from last 
Sunday’s edition of the Gary Post 
Tribune: 

SrTEeL’s SECOND CENTURY 


The beginnings of the modern steel in- 
dustry are reckoned from the time a cen- 
tury ago when Sir Henry Bessemer in Eng- 
land and William Kelly in Kentucky develop- 
ed nearly identical ways of producing steel 
quickly, cheaply, and in large quantities. 

A lot has happened in the last century. 
Steel is the industry that has put backbone 
in our fabulous skyscrappers all across the 
land, has flung 60 million cars onto our 
streets and highways, has provided the sturdy 
frame for our multiplying factories and 
made our homes into veritable workshops of 
automatic machinery. 

American steel also was the tough muscle 
that enabled this country and its allies to 
strike victorious hammer blows at the 
enemies of freedom in two World wars. To- 
day it provides the core of our continuing 
effort to keep new aggressors in check. 

As early as 1890 the United States steel in- 
dustry has pushed to the fore in the world. 
By January of this year, our steelmaking ca- 
pacity had attained the record level of 133.5 
million tons annually, or about 40 percent of 
the world’s total. 

The industry employs 675,000 persons in 
270 communities, spread over 31 States. 
Obviously it is basic to the American econ- 
omy as is no other activity. 

If a look back is satisfying, a look into the 
next 100 years is just as pleasing. Benjamin 
Fairless, now head of the Amerftan Iron and 
Steel Institute, foresees structural marvels 
of stainless steel lending a wholly new aspect 
to our great metropolitan centers. He en- 
visions, too, that steel will play a vital part 
in the revolutionary developments that will 
bring incredible air transport speeds, still 
wider use of electronics, solar energy, and 
atomic power in industry. The steelmakers’ 
laboratories already are researching special 
steels to assist these advances. 

For the industry, the real problem is how 
to build fast enough, how to finance and 
construct the added facilities that the ex- 
panding economy must have, and how to 
get the trained manpower for their opera- 
tion. 

Individual companies are going forward 
with programs extended over varying periods 
of years. Overall, however, their projects 
indicate investment in new plants and 
equipment may average arountd $1 billion a 
year for the next decade. 
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American steel’s first century has been one 
of the wonders of industrial civilization. Its 
second hundred years promise a new caval- 
cade of progress that should help to lift 
the living levels not only of Americans but of 
many who live beyond our borders. And 
the Calumet will make a steadily increasing 
contribution to the advance. Last week’s 
announcement of a new mill for Gary Works 
is further evidence of that. 





Guy Bizzell Top Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Guy Bizzell, high school speech and 
English instructor, A. N. McCallum High 
School, Austin, Tex., has been named as a 
cowinner of the Teacher of the Year 
award sponsored by McCall’s magazine, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers—a division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Mr. Biz- 
zell received earlier recognition in Austin 
when he was awarded the Scarbrough 
award for excellence in teaching in 1956. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Bizzell was re- 
ceived at the White House by President 
Eisenhower and was honored by the 
Texas delegation on Congress at its 
weekly noon luncheon in the Speaker’s 
dining room as the guest of Senator 
Lynvon B. JOHNSON, majority leader of 
the Senate, Senator RaLpH W. YArR- 
BOROUGH, and myself. 

In the June issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine an article appears announcing that 
Mr. Bizzell, along with Mrs. Mary Field 
Schwarz, Independence, Mo., have been 
selected for the award. It appears in 
the Appendix of the May 28, 1957, issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD where it 
was included in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, who has the privilege 
of representing the congressional district 
where Mrs. Schwarz resides. 

On Tuesday, May 28, 1957, there also 
appeared in the Austin American, Austin, 
Tex., an excellent article by Miss Anita 
Brewer, which tells the wonderful story 
of Guy Bizzell. Because the story is in- 
spiring to all of us who recognize the im- 
portance of dedicated men and women in 
the field of education, I know that it will 
be of interest to those of us in Congress. 

The article is as follows: 

Guy BrzzeELL Top TEACHER 
(By Anita Brewer) 

Guy Bizzell, teacher at A. N. McCallum 
High School, is winner of the 1957 national 
Teacher of the Year award sponsored by 
McCall’s magazine and the United States 
Office of Education. 

Wednesday morning Bizzell will be pre- 
sented to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at the White House and congratulated for 
the high honor he has received and the great 
example he has brought to the profession of 
teaching. Sharing national honors with 
Bizzell is Mrs. Mary Field Schwartz, toird- 
grade teacher from Independence, Mo, 
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The Guy Bizzell story is an inspiring 
one—of a boy who chose speech as a career 
because he considered himself to be shy and 
inarticulate. A modest and unassuming 
man, he gives his students credit for his 
nationwide fame as a teacher. He has re-~ 
fused positions outside the classroom be- 
cause he believes his success. depends on 
work with individual students. Bizzell in- 
vests much care and interest in his high- 
school students. 

His students have the highest praise for 
him, both as an instructor and as a friend. 
His principal, N. H. Wittner, commends him 
with these words: 

“He makes a real difference in the lives of 
children. There’s no way to measure the 
great influence that he exerts. With his good 
humor, sympathy, and respect for person- 
ality, coupled with a thorough knowledge of 
his field, he creates an atmosphere for learn- 
ing to which children respond almost as if 
by magic.” 

Bizzell’s success as a teacher was described 
by a colleague in these words: 

“In the field of English he is one of those 
rare persons who possess the gift for making 
literature a vital and exciting experience 
for children. When you get high-school 
students to hurry to a class in Shakespeare, 
so they won’t miss anything, as Bizzell can 
do, you have achieved the pinnacle.” 

Bizzell takes a personal interest in all his 
students, and, in return, each feels he is 
an individual in the eyes of Bizzell. He will 
not tolerate unkindness on the part of any 
student toward another and maintains a 
relaxed, informal classroom manner that is 
mild, but controlled. He is never too busy 
to talk with students or give them extra 
help. 

The Teacher of the Year was selected after 
months of study and observation by rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Education and 
McCall’s. All nominations were made by 
State departments of education, at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Lawrence Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Nomi- 
nees were observed at work in their class- 
rooms, and ‘students, parents, civic leaders, 
and educators were interviewed on the effect 
of a teacher’s work on the community. 

An example of Bizzell’s innate modesty 
was his appearance at a meeting of the 
Austin School Board shortly after he was 
nominated as the Texas representative in 
the national contest. 

“This honor,” Bizzell said, “is not a per- 
sonal one. I only stand for the work that 
is being done by all teachers.” 

A native Texan, Bizzell attended Lon Mor- 
ris Junior College and graduated from the 
University of Texas. He spent four summers 
at the Pasadena Playhouse School of the 
Theater, and following service with the 
United States Army during World War II, 
took a summer course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s school of speech, returning in the 
fall to his high-school teaching job in Austin. 

In addition to his English and speech 
courses, Bizzell has taught his pupils the art 
of choral speaking and his groups have ap- 
peared on radio and television, before teach- 
ers’ associations, and at university confer- 
ences. He himself writes most of the mate- 
rial for these programs. 

Married to a French girl whom he met 
during the war and the father of two chil- 
dren, Bizzell lives modestly at 5509 Shoal- 
wood. 

Although the financial benefits from 
teaching are small, Bizzell is dedicated to his 
job “because it keeps me in close contact 
with young people and ideas. I only hope 
that my students:learn half as much from 
me as I learn from the experience of teach- 
ing them.” . 

Last summer Bizzell and his family walked 
to France to visit Mrs. Bizzell’s family. The 
Bizzells do not own an automobile, and te 
save bus fare Bizzell walks wherever he goes 
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and to and from school each day. The 
money transportation would cost, the Biz- 
zells put in a bank. Finally the nickels and 
dimes piled up enough for the trip to France. 

In Washington Bizzell will visit with Rep- 
resentative Homer THORNBERRY, of Austin, 
and Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and RALPH 
YarsorovucH. Bizzell and Otis Wiese, edi- 
tor of McCall’s magazine, will have lunch 
Wednesday with the Texas delegation at the 
Capitol. . 





Georgetown Visitation Convent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


‘ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the 158th gradu- 
ation ceremonies of Georgetown Visita- 
tion Convent, will be held for high school 
and junior college girls and on the same 
afternoon ground will be broken for a 
new classroom building. 

In this connection, the following 
highly interesting article entitled 
“School With a Past,” by Meredith S. 
Buel, was published in the Sunday Star 
magazine, Washington, D. C., June 2, 
1957: 

ScHoot WiTH A Past 
(By Meredith S. Buel) 

In Georgetown, protected from prying eyes 
by an encircling fence, lies a reverent and 
scholarly retreat from which proper young 
ladies have emerged with their diplomas 
later to be heard of around the world. 

This Wednesday, during commencement 
week, the 158th graduation ceremonies of 
Georgetown Wisitation Convent will be held 
for high school and junior college girls. In 
the afternoon, groundbreaking ceremonies 
will be held for a $550,000 classroom build- 
ing on the 35-acre school site at 1500 35th 
Street NW. 

The convent story concerns numerous 
women who have been in the national spot- 
light as a result of training by a group of 
devoted nuns who in the past have had to 
scrape for every nickel and piece of bread 
to keep the school going. 

Georgetown Visitation was founded in 1799 
by the Most Revevend Leonard J. Neale, 8S. J., 
then president of Georgetown University and 
later second archbishop of Baltimore. It was 
the first Catholic girls’ school in the Thirteen 
Colonies and is a year older than Washing- 
ton. The convent’s direction was entrusted 
to three pious ladies who became Sisters of 
the Visitation, the order charged with run- 
ning it. 

Hardship plagued nuns and students alike 
during those early years. Snow blew through 
the cracks of the original small schoolhouse. 
Heat was rationed to five sticks of wood a 


day for the iron stove. Nuns had to sleep 


on straw pallets. In the War of 1812—1 of 7 
wars the school has lived through—the hor- 
rified nuns watched from their garret win- 
dow as the British burned the Capitol and 
the White House. 

The convent’s Sister Stanislaus Jones was 
a daughter of Commodore Jacob Jones, a 
hero of that war. Sister Stanislaus, through 
corresponding and sympathizing with con- 
victs, was instrumental in starting the first 
United States prison chaplain service. 

During the period of the Mexican revolu- 
tion Emperor Agustin de Yturbide, who later 
was assassinated, sent his wife and three 
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daughters to live at the school, the childre, 
becoming students. 

Around 1829 President Andrew Jacksoy 
whose relative, Mary Wilcox, later graduated 
from the school, had sisters and student, 
visit him at the White House. The year pe. 
fore the school charter was approveg by 
President John Quincy Adams and certigeg 
by Henry Clay, then Secretary of State. 

The beautiful Harriet Lane, a convent 
honor graduate, was the niece of Presiden; 
James Buchanan. She served as White 
House hostess during his term in office, 1857_ 
61. One columnist wrote that it was “Ha:. 
riet’s convent training that provided he 
with the grace and accomplishment she seq 
to fill the leading role in American society » Ih 

During the Civil War only 24 students were 
enrolled. A Protestant baker, John Gisse} 
supplied free bread daily to keep the nuns M 
and their charges alive.’ They still foung er, 
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enough refreshments to give some to Union and 
Army troops outside the school’s walls, f t 
Union Gen. Winfield Scott, whose daughte : 
had attended the convent, saved it from ser 
being turned into a military garrison, telling teri 
the Government “it is a place made sacreq T. I 
by the grave of my child.” gati 
Close ties developed between convent grad. Ma} 


uates and prominent figures of the Civil War T 


period. Adelaide Cutts, grandniece of Dolly out 
Madison, became the wife of Stephen 4, 
Douglas, famous for his part in the Lincoln. ena 
Douglas debates. Irene Rucker married dee] 
Northern Gen. Philip H. Sheridan and Caro. will 
line Julia Deslonde married Southern Gen, yeal 
Pierre Gustave Toutant de Beauregard. Gen, scie! 
George G. Meade’s sister Minnie was an im- trut 
portant alumna. of 1 
' Shortly after the war, one convent gradu- ther 
ate, Emily Warren, helped to build the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Emily married Engineer T 
Washington A. Roebling, who became ill this 
while building the bridge in 1869. Watching the 
its erection from his bedroom window, he the 
would give detailed instructions to his wife. S hari 
. She then would go over construction changes day 
with his engineers, climbing over the bridge 0 
to show them. ha: 
About that time the convent began to ub 


prosper. In 1873 the present red brick class- 
room building went up. The year before 
that, Ida Honore received her diploma. She by 























went on to marry Gen. Frederick Dent Ato! 
Grant, sori of former President Ulysses §. amy 
Grant. Her sister Bertha Honore (class of Ma} 
1867) became Mrs. Potter Palmer, whose hus- and 
band built Palmer House in Chicago. She 
has been called the Pearl Mesta of the Gay Be 
Nineties. bilit 
An 1879 graduate, Harriet Munroe, became with 
a nationally known poetess. She was known pow 
as the “patron saint” of young poets, caus 
having published so much of their works in radi 
the magazine Poetry which she edited in T 
Chicago. Her convent teacher had been Sis- on 
ter Jarie Frances, cousin of Ralph Waldo yo 
Emerson. - 
ns 


The convent has continued its success dur- 
ing the 20th century, its buildings and 
grounds now being valued at close to $15 
million. One of its students was Suzanne 
Silvercruys (now Mrs. Edward Ford Steven- 
son), a gifted sculptress. She is the sister 
,of Baron Robert Silvercruys, the Belgian 
Ambassador. 

One of the 374 girls now attending the 
corivent is Uoeli Kilmer, granddaughter of 
poet Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in World 
War I. “¢ 

The school prides itself on ties that hold 
from one generation to the next. For it- 
stance, Ellen Ewing, a daughter of Thomas 
Ewing, a former United States Senator and 
Cabinet secretary, married another Civil Wa 
hero, Gen. William Tecumseh Shermal. 
Their two daughters, Ellen and Rachel, 4t- 
tend the convent. 

Recently a school visitor noticed rice 
the convent floor and a hastily snuffed-out 
cigarette in an ash tray. 
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phat happens often,” Mother Mary Ce- 
celia Clark said with a smile. “A graduate 
is likely to Stop by for a chat after her wed- 
ding, eveD before going on her honeymoon.” 





H-Bombs for Posterity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the text of a 
sermon entitled “H-Bombs for Pos- 
terity,” delivered by the Reverend Paul 
T, Dahlstrom in the Plymouth Congre- 
gation Church in Scottsbluff, Nebr., on 
May 19, 1957. 

The Reverend Mr. Dahlstrom brings 
out with startling clarity some of the 
gnawing fears of mankind as man moves 
deeper into the nuclear age. These fears 
will continue to grow in the weeks and 
years that lie ahead of us until men of 
science can set down the unquestionable 
truth about the effects and aftereffects 
of nuclear explosion. Perhaps it will 
then be too late. 

There can be no feeling of security in 
this world while this question exists in 
the mind of man, “Have we gone beyond 
the prerogative set by"God for man and 
harnessed a cosmic monster that will one 
day destroy us?” 

Only recently, Mr. Speaker, some 
ghastly new testimony has been made 
public by press and radio. You have 
read and heard this testimony presented 
by scientific witnesses before a. Joint 
Atomic Energy Subcommittee. As an ex- 
ample, I quote this paragraph from the 
May 29 edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald: 

Based on Russia’s expected atomic capa- 
bility by 1960, this country could be showered 
with 250 superbombs, equivalent in explosive 
power to 2.5 billion tons of TNT, enough to 
cause 82 million deaths, half of them from 
radioactive fallout alone. 


That testimony is horrible almost be- 
yond comprehension. Consider the im- 
plication: 250 superbombs—2.5 billion 
tons of TNT—82 million dead. 

Do you recall how few the years have 
been since the B-17 was called the ulti- 
mate in airpower; the blockbuster the 
ultimate in destruction? 

As evidence mounts to greater and 
more horrifying proportions, is it not 
time for a reevaluation? 

I can remember when poison gas was 
outlawed as something too horrible even 
for warfare. It is still outlawed. But 


















You know and I know that an all-out 
world war would me e destruction of 
civilization as we know it. 

The United States will never start a 
war of aggression but in the case of an 
atomic attack, no matter how severe, 
America has the men and resources to 
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retaliate instantly and annihilate the 
aggressor. From what I can learn, the 
fallout from a worldwide atomic war 
might have the capacity of destroying 
all life—animal and plant—making this 
a dead planet for a thousand years. 

If the nations of the world can outlaw 
poison gas in war, those same nations 
can go further and eliminate from their 
arsenals the most ghastly death potential 
in all the history of earth. We can’t do 
it alone; there must be cooperation of 
the nations. 

I am hopeful the disarmament confer- 
ences will bring to the nations of the 
earth and their leaders the full impact 
of what may happen at any moment in 
any year—an atomic war that could leave 
this a dead, charred planet without life, 
without hope, without future—spinning 
uselessly in endless space. 

The Reverend Mr. Dahistrom brought 
the nuclear weapons sermon to his peo- 
ple in a typical Nebraska city to exploit 
the theme, “We are dealing with the fate 
of mankind.” I present it for your con- 
sideration and discussion. 

The sermon follows: 

H-BoMBs FOR POSTERITY 

In the May 16 copy of the Reporter maga- 
zine, the editor, Mr. Max Ascoli, asserts that: 
“All nuclear weapons tests, no matter how 
tiny the weapon, are acts of hostility against 
mankind.” This spirit sets the tone of the 
whole issue of that periodical and it is obvi- 
ously the fruit of some very serious and 
sober thinking through of the implications 
of the power of atomic energy. 

The significant fact about this statement 
and the information of this issue is that it 
is the first important periodical to my knowl- 
edge which points out facts which contradict 
the official line of our Government and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is the 
first breakthrough of the silence and assent 
which the American people have afforded 
themselves since the A-bomb was first re- 
leased. And one cannot help but hope that 
this will be the beginning of a thorough 
public discussion of the use of atomic energy. 
The purpose of this sermon is to keep the 
pot boiling, and I trust you will become 
missionaries of the boiling pot. 

Until this time, there has been some rea- 
son to assume that the experts are all agreed 
that adequate safety precautions are both 
possible and have, in fact, been taken rela- 
tive to the use of atomic energy, but now it 
comes out that such is far from the case. In 
fact, there seems to be a raging controversy 
within the ranks of the experts about the 
dangers and the problems. 

There is, on the one hand, the people 
charged with the defense of our country, and 
on the other hand, those who know the scien- 
tific facts and the medical facts. These two 
are obviously in conflict, and, frankly, one 
cannot help but hope that this controversy 
will get on the front pages of our papers. 
Our lives and the lives of our children are 
at stake, and we should be the ones to de- 
cide how many lives should or should not 
be sacrificed on the alter of fear and curi- 
osity. © 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the initial stages of this controversy is that 
the military mind is on the side of contin- 
ued testing and of continued weapons de- 
velopment, while the moral minds of such 
greats as Dr. Albert Schweitzer and the 
atomic scientists of Germany are against it. 

Listen again to the editor of the Reporter 
Magazine: “Of course, there isa remedy. An 
old man in Equatorial Africa has said the 
word. The leading German scientists have 
said the same word. The word is ‘no.’ No 
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cooperation on the part of any man wlio can 
deny his skill—not to speak of his en‘thusi- 
asm—to this insane, unending race.” 

If that seems too strong a potion for you 
to take, it might add some force to note that 
the same periodical reports that on a ranch 
near Warm Springs, Nev., about 100 miles 
north of the test site, little Martin Bardoli 
used to wait excitedly to see the sky light 
up with atomic flashes, but he is not doing 
this now. He died recently from leukemia, 
which is one of the results of exposure to 
the debris of atomic explosions. Perhaps 
this would go unnoticed by many, but it was 
revealed last Sunday on TV that the amount 
of radiation in children’s bones now is four 
times what it used to be, and this is a known 
cause of childhood leukemia. Granted these 
are reports, but the significant thing is that 
the Atomic Energy Commission has repeated- 
ly refused to inform the public as to the real 
nature of radiation exposure. It is time that 
the American people put the heat on their 
Government so that they can know the 
truth. Obviously, less than the truth is 
being released to the public. 

This is no accusation that the people 
charged with the responsibility of this 
knowledge are evil people. That is not the 
case. They are in reality, dedicated public 
servants. They are hamstrung, though, by 
the fears of war and the military mind. 
Atomic energy is not only a weapons force. 
Tt is a force for human betterment, and it 
is time that we inform our Government that 
we want to know the truth and all of it. 
The foundation of democracy is faith in 
people and their judgment when it comes to 
their own welfare. The AEC is not keeping 
faith with the democratic process, and it 
is time that the American people rise up 
and insist from their representatives that 
the AEC practice democratic principles. 
When citizens begin dying, it is time to get 
at the facts. To paraphrase an old slogan, 
“No dying without representation.” 

In the same issue of the Reporter maga- 
zine, the statement was made that the AEC 
kept a prominent genetecist from reading a 
paper at the Geneva Conference relative to 
the effects of radiation on future genera- 
ticns. This is a overt confession that the 
facts are too inflammatory of public opin- 
ion. This is enough to indicate that the 
lives of future generations are jeopardized. 
Again the question reverts back to an atti- 
tude of secrecy which is a denial of the 
democratic process (p. 28, the Reporter, 
May 16). 

Recently, Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science’s Committee on 
Genetic Effects of Atomic Radiation said, 
“I do not think it is fair to the people of 
the United States or the people of the world 
to give them the impression that there is 
no danger involved in this, for there is.” 
He was here referring to atomic testing on 
the Nevada flats (the Reporter, p. 11, May 
16). 

Now we are not living in Nevada, but we 
are in a direct line of fallout, if upper winds 
are any indication of where this debris goes. 
And I have heard that we are indeed having 
heavy fallouts here. This is all hush-hush 
information and it is whispered, instead of 
spoken. Now, this again is rumor; but if 
there are rumors like that going around, 
then we ought %o get the facts. 

Of course, the official line of the govern- 
ments involved in this thing, and that in- 
cludes our own, is that all is well and that 
there is no fear of much permanent hurt 
taking place. 

Listen to Eric Sevareid’s statement rela- 
tive to the kind of people who are con- 
cerned enough to speak out, “In any case, 
the pressures are piling up. The Pope has 
been expressing concern; Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son has returned to his proposal that we 
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suspend our own tests of the bigger bombs; 
from his African medical mission, Dr, Al- 
bert Schweitzer has issued his own plea that 
the tests be stopped—there is no reason to 
suppose that he possesses information other 
than already published, but he accepts the 
pessimistic view of radiation. The British 
Government is under heavy pressure; Ber- 
trand Russell is among those trying to or- 
ganize a shipload of direct “actionists to 
sail into the area of the next projected Brit- 
ish tests in order to prevent the test and 
dramatize the issue to the world” (p. 13, 
Reporter magazine, May 16). 

Eric Sevaried is a responsible reporter and 
this is of enough concern to him to say this 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

It would seem then that we are not being 
wise in covering up what is sucH a deep 
concern to people of the stature of Drs. 
Schweitzer and Russell. 

For a full generation of scholars it has 
been known and discussed that the major 
problem of our time is cultural lag. This 
means that our technological development 
is far and away ahead of our knowledge of 
human nature and behavior. The sudden 
breakthrough of atomic knowledge is, of 
course, a spectacular advancement of the 
problem so that now we are in a crisis which 
could undo everything. 

The seriousness of atomic testing is pretty 
well summed up in the fact that not much 
is known about levels of toleration and 
there is no going back. Once the air and 
soil as well as the sea is polluted, that’s it. 
It will go on for thousands of years. 

I remember: a prominent physician in 
Minneapolis, who attended the Bikini un- 
derwater explosion, telling a group of clergy- 
men that it is very possible to so pollute the 
air and soil and sea that all forms of life will 
be destroyed. He noted in 1947 that 500 
Hiroshima-type bombs might do it. 

In the May 20 edition of the New Re- 
public, the following facts are revealed by 
Dr. Jack Schubert, a world famous authority 
on radioactivity who is a former senior 
scientist with Argonne Laboratory, lecturer 
at the University of Chicago, and United 
States delegate at the Geneva “Atoms for 
Peace” Conference; and Dr. Ralph Lapp, 
atomic physicist who has served as General 
Staff adviser to the War Department, Direc- 
tor of the Research and Development Board, 
and head of the Nuclear Physics Division, 
Office of Naval Research. 

1. “Microscopic fragments, which arise 
from every nuclear. bomb explosion, consist 
of fission products of bomb material, and 
ordinarily they would float around in the 
atmosphere for very long periods of time 
before coming back to earth.” 

2. The Bikini test threw debris up over 
100,000 feet. “This gargantuan ‘Brayo’ ex- 
plosion was the equal of that which would 
be produced by 15 million tons of TNT and 
created a fiery crown which capped the 
island and its surroundings with a 34%,-mile 
wide fireball. The entire island was extir- 
pated from the sea, leaving a gaping hole 
in the ocean floor. The evaporated metal 
of the test structure, the pulverized concrete 
underneath, and millions of tons of sand, 
coral and sea‘water were sucked upward by 
the ball of fire as it roared inte the sky.” 

3. “AEC officials estimate that when all 
the strontium injected into the atmosphere 
from all bomb tests to date, falls out, the 
total will amount to 22 millicuries per square 
mile (this is a value of twenty-two one-thou- 
sandths of a gram of radium) in the Midwest 
of the United States. This means that there 
has been a commitment of 44 megatons of 
fission energy to the atmosphere within the 
past 4 years. (This approaches a value of 
100 megatons through January 1957.) Such 
a staggering weight of explosives 
to 50 times the total bomb tonnage drop 
on Germany throughout World War II.” 
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4. In conclusion, these doctors say this, 
“Some risk must be run for the of na- 
tional security, but where one fixes the limit 
beyond which risks must not be taken is the 
all-important question. And we should in- 
sist that the calculation of the risk be made 
in the open, in the light of all available 
physical and biological data.” The world 
has suddenly become a small sphere—too 
restricted in surface area for the ‘safe’ test- 
ing of superbombs like the ‘Bravo’.” 

5. The British Atomic Scientists Associa- 
tion, along with many reputable American 
scientists say positively that: “every bomb 
test creates additional radiopoisons which 
kill a certain number of people.” 

Now I do not for a moment think that the 
people who are doing this bomb testing 
have as their intention, the destruction of 
the human race. Neither do I think that 
they feel this program is endangering many 
lives. I am sure that they realize they are 
endangering some, however, for even the 
basic science courses in college teach enough 
about radiation dangers to reveal the fact 
that this is poisonous stuff. If you do not 
believe this, ask a radiologist and then look 
up the mortality tables of radiologists. 

It was not too long ago that shoe-fitting 
X-ray machines were labeled dangerous by 
doctors and there is an effort to keep any- 
one from absorbing too much X-ray damage 
by limiting the number of X-rays. This is 
hint enough of the power of this type of 
energy. 

The point is that the people who are 
in control of this atomic energy progfam 
are geared into the military mind, and I 
do not need to remind you that this is not 
@ particularly peaceful mind-set. This is, 
in fact, a real danger, for the military mind 
deals with people in terms of statistics and 
not in terms of ethical values at all. Furth- 
ermore, the military mind deals with that 
inflamatory thing called nationalism. And 
it avowedly exploits it for all it is worth. 
Thus, it is dealing with physical power un- 
limited, plus human emotions. This is a 
potent combination. The problem is in our- 
selves and in the ways in which our fears 
are used and the ways in which we succumb 
to the psychology of belligerency. 

In a meditati which was recently 
written by myself, I said that, “In our time, 
religion has returned from the battlefield 
of human affairs to the role of a narcotic. 
Gone are the phets of justice and the 
apostles of and good will.” Of course, 
this is a strong statement, but in essence 
it is true. The Christian forces of the 
world are much too willing to win status 
by conforming to the pressures of the world. 
than by protesting them. There is much 
too much willingness to deal with the 
minutae of the daily grind than the really 
big and enduring problems of mankind. 

The purpose of saying this is to point out 
the need for the churches to speak for the 
Christian conscience in the manner of Dr. 
Schweitzer and the other lone voices of the 
Christian conscience. 

Part of our problem is that we have never, 

within the memory of any of us, seen modern 
warfare conducted on our own soil. We do 
not know conventional bombing, so that it 
is understandable that we are not too fright- 
ened of the co: of atomic bombs. 
The German people know about this, though, 
so perhaps that is the reason that the Ger- 
man atomic scientists have simply said “No.” 
They do not want any part of it. 
- It seems to me that there is intelligence 
in learning from the experience of others, 
This is also true of the English people. They, 
too, are fed up with this mad race for mutual 
destruction. And I am suggesting that it is 
about time that we do the same thing. 

The cry nowadays is for economy in gov- 
ernment. Weil, if we really want to econo- 
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mize, here is one place where the logic 
economy makes sense. The fact that it do. 
not make sense when applied to human. 
welfare programs further heightens the need 
to conserve human resources by stopping the 
military expenditures, or at least Cutting 
them back to a small part of the total 
national budget. 

The idea that we must prepare for war to 
maintain our economy is one that has been 
foisted upon the public mind with a grea; 
deal of effectiveness, and it is time that tha 
too, is exposed for what it.is, namely, a trap 
to prevent the Nation from really going {, 
work on the matter of solving the problem, 
of human welfare which properly are th, 
tesponsibility of the community. The larg 
military budget simply destroys this basi, 
concern, for it creates a false economy ang 
it puts the pressure on the wrong things, 

Our need for schools is illustration No, 1, 
We think we need bombers more than schools, 
and the fact is that the bombers are gett; 
built and our schools are not getting built, 

Actually, what I am saying is that the mat. 
ter of keeping the cold war going is just as 
much our responsibility as anyone else's. The 
temptation to blame others for it is much 
too convenient, and it is too easily tied in 
with our irrational fears. The fact that the 
cold war is turned on and off by each of the 
contending sides is proof of this. If it can 
be turned on and off, it can be turned off for 
keeps. Our own involvement cannot be ab. 
dicated, either. We are a part of this mac. 
ness, and it is time we return to sanity. 

When the atomic scientists put a pictur 
of a clock with a reading of 4 minutes to 12 
on the face of their own periodical, after the 
first A-bomb was exploded, they were saying 
in clear language that this is it. We ar 
dealing with the fate of mankind, and it is 
not just the few accidental deaths like Japa. 
nese fishermen a Nevada children. And, 
anyway, our Christian comscience cries out 
for them as for ourselves. This is the mean. 
ing for the Christian view of life. 

The purpose of this sermon is to create 
discussion and openness toward public issues 
within the Christian community. This is 
part of our responsibility, and when we begin 
to measure~up to its purpose we will begin 
to build a world which is gloriously fit to 
live in. 

Do you want to? 





Prophet Unheard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, back in 1913 when the 1éth 
amendment was ratified, the Honorable 
Richard E, Byrd, of Virginia, father of 
the present Serfator Harry Byrp, prophe- 
sied that a hand from Washington wouli 
be stretched out and placed on evely 
man’s businéss. His words have indeed 
come true and now the Federal income 
tax has reached a point where it is ser! 
ously hampering initiative and compet! 
tion. This article was printed in th 
San Antonio (Tex.), Light, and follows: 

PROPHET UNHEARD 

So, you’ve just shoveled up your Feder 
income tax, pursuant to the 16th amend: 
ment, ratified in 1913 after its proponents 
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yowed it would mever take more than a 
split fraction of anyone’s earnings. 

But there was One prophet who warned 
as follows the amendment was under 
consideration: 

«, hand from Washington will be 
stretched out and placed upon every man’s 
pusiness; the eye of a Federal inspector will 
pe in every man’s countinghouse. 

“The law will of necessity have inquisi- 
torial features; 1t will provide penalties; it 
will create complicated machinery. * * * 

“an army of Federal inspectors, spies and 
detectives will descend upon the State. They 
will compel men of business to show their 
pooks and to disclose the secrets of their 
affairs. They will dictate forms of book- 
xeeping by which men must keep an ac- 
count of their earnings. 

“when the Federal Government gets a 
stranglehold upon the individual business- 
man, State lines will exist nowhere except 
upon the maps. Its agents will everywhere 
supervise the commercial life of the States.” 

The prophet was Speaker Richard E. Byrd, 
of the Virginia House of Delegates, father of 
the present Senator Harry F. Byrep. 

Few bothered to listen to him, 





Did Judge Hoffman Have His Mind Made 
Up Before Hearing Integration Cases? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the complete text of an editorial 
which appeared in the Roanoke World- 
News on Thursday, May 30, 1957, under 
the title, “Did Judge Hoffman Have His 
Mind Made Up Before Hearing Integra- 
tion Cases?” ' : 

There recently appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp in the extension of 
my remarks a forthright and interesting 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp, senior Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, before the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association in 
Norfolk, Va., on May 9, 1957, in which 
Senator Byrp referred to the manner in 
which United States District Judge Wal- 
ter E. Hoffman had rendered his decision 
in the Newport News and Norfolk school 
cases. 

I have been associated with Senator 
Byrp in public life for 35 years and I 
have never known him to make a state- 
ment which it was necessary for- him to 
retract and he will not have to do so in 
this instance because his statement is ab- 
solutely true. I am in wholehearted ac- 
cord with the statements made by my 
friend, Senator Byrp and with the views 
and comments of the editor of the Roa- 
noke World-News as contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

[From the Roanoke (Va.) World-News of 
May 30, 1957] 
Dp Jupcz Horrman Have His Minp Mave UP 
BerorE HEARING INTEGRATION CASES? 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot has taken 
Vigorous exception to an editorial in the 
World-News of May 14 criticizing United 
States District Judge Walter E. Hoffman’s 
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conduct on the bench in handling Newport 
.News and Norfolk school integration cases. 

Our editorial was based upon Associated 
Press stories of the cases dating back to last 
October 18 and on remarks by Senator Harry 
F. Byrp before the Hampton Roads Maritime 
Association on May 9. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Brrp ac- 
cused Judge Hoffman of “arrogance and prej- 
udice” and of “bombastic and political 
statements.” Hoffman, said Byrp, reportedly 
stated before hearing evidence or arguments 
in the cases that he was inclined “to throw 
the whole case out of the window” and “this 
he did by reading a decision prepared before 
the hearing.” 

In addition, said Byrn, “this judge further 
said from the bench ‘the integration problem 
will never be resolved in Virginia until we 
have a different political leadership.’” Later 
challenged about this, the Senator stated 
that he had good authority although the 
stenographic record failed to show the re- 
mark was made. 

It might be well to point out here some- 
thing that all newspaper and court reporters 
know: remarks frequently are passed before, 
during, and after actual hearing of evidence, 
which are not put in the record. 


DETAILING THE CASE 


The Virginian-Pilot, in defending Judge 
Hoffman, dwelt largely upon the matter of 
whether or not the decision was prepared 
before the hearing. Senator Byrp said it was. 
Let us go back a bit in the record. 

On October 18 Newport News and Norfolk 
school boards with aid of the attorney gen- 
eral filed a motion to dismiss NAACP suits 
which demanded immediate integration. 
They contended that administrative remedies 
were open to the plaintiff under State law. 
Judge Hoffman ordered briefs filed by De- 
cember 20. 

Was the judge’s mind already made up? 
We quote from an Associated Press story of 
November 17 which makes it obvious that 
his mind was not open either when the hear- 
ing started or when it ended: 

“And just before he adjourned court, Hoff- 
man reiterated a statement he had made 
shortly after arguments began this morn- 
ing: 

“‘IT have very serious doubts’ about the 
constitutionality of the legislation, designed 
to preserve Virginia’s traditional system of 
racially segregated schools. 

“The legislation, enacted by the general 
assembly at a special session this year, is 
good politically but does not reflect good 
judgment, Hoffman said.” 

EXAMPLES OF CONDUCT 

Farther down in the story: 

“The proceedings were spiced by numer- 
ous exchanges between Hoffman and Al- 
mond. The attorney general became visibly 
more irritated as Hoffman interrupted his 
impassioned arguments time after time. 
Most of the interruptions occurred just as 
Almond was approaching a peak of a burst 
of oratory.” 

“They sure made it complicated, didn’t 
they?” Judge Hoffman was quoted as saying 
of the new laws. At another point the AP 
quoted him as saying “We’ve got it and we’ve 
got to eat it.” Again, he told Almond: 
“Norfolk will never close its public schools.” 

At conclusion, the AP story said: . 

“Courtroom spectators, amused over th 
exchanges between Hoffman and Almond, 
recalled that Hoffman unsuccessfully op- 
posed Almond for the position of State at- 
torney general several years ago.” 

As arguments ended, said the AP, Judge 
Hoffman observed: “If I had to rule on it 
today, I would have to throw it out the 
window” (constitutionality of the new State 
act). 

On January 11, 1957, Judge Hoffman read 
a@ lengthy prepared statement denying the 
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petitions to dismiss the NAACP suits. Lan- 
guade contained therein made it perfectly 
plain what his attitude would be when he 
actually heard the svits against Newport 
News and Norfolk on February 11-12. Evi- 
dently this was the statement to which Sena- 
tor Byrrp referred. In it Judge Hoffman held 
new legislation passed by the general assem- 
bly special session in September to be uncon- 
stitutional on its face. 
HIS MIND MADE UP 


This meant unquestionably that Hoffman 
had made up his mind and that the hearings 
on February 11-12 would be mere formalities. 
That is what happened. He handed down 
his rulings without leaving the bench after 
“hearing” arguments and to quote the AP, 
“relying on notes taken during closing argue 
ments.” 

We put “hearing in quotes because Judge 
Hoffman continually interrupted Attorney 
General Almond and attorneys for the de- 
fense. He made plain his dislike for the gen- 
eral assembly and the legislative process. 

On February 12, the Associated Press, de- 
tailing the Norfolk case hearing and decisicn, 
said: 

“The Norfolk school board could have sub- 
mitted a reasonable plan for gradual compli- 
ance if the general assembly had not made 
‘whipping boys of school boards and_school 
superintendents,’ Hoffman said. 

“Norfolk has endeavored ‘to formulate 
some ideas and plans’ looking toward even- 
tual integration in the schools, Hoffman said. 
‘But the general assembly put everything in 
reverse in September. I am glad the Norfolk 
members of the legislature did not partici- 
pate in that action.’” 

IMPROPER LANGUAGE 


This, we repeat, is not proper language 
from the bench. The court’s personal an- 
tipathy toward the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia had no place in a decision which should 
have been carefully deliberated and written 
rather than extemporaneous. 

Further, it was not within the proper 
province of Judge Hoffman to discuss what 
the assembly and its Norfolk members did 
or didn’t do. 

There was yet another incident. 
quoting the AP: 

“In his extemporaneous remarks from the 
bench, Hoffman said: ‘I understand that 
some of the leaders of Virginia have said they 
would like to see whether a Federal judge 
has nerve enough to punish for contempt, 
and I can assure you the order will have to ~ 
be complied with. I might be reversed but 
the order will have to be complied with and 
there is no sense fooling anybody about it.’ ” 

HE WENT FAR AFIELD 


Here Judge Hoffman obviously went so 
afield to threaten the State’s leadership with 
punishment for contempt when no such mat- 
ter was before him. It would be time enough 
for him to consider such a matter after his 
order had been tested in higher courts, as is 
being done, and when and if contempt were 
demonstrated. 

Several times Judge Hoffman displayed 
anything but a judicial temperament. For 
example, when the State endeavored to in- 
troduce evidence which it considered perti- 
nent to a plea for more time in putting inte- 
gration into effect, he declined, saying “there 
is no use putting all this hullabaloo in the 
record.” 

Since when did the rights of both white 
and colored children in the public schools 
become “hullabaloo”? 


AN ADMITTED FAULT 


Coneluding its editorial, the Virginian- 
Pilot said: 

“But the record does not seem to us to 
subject Judge Hoffman to the criticism that 
he came into court with a prepared statement 
rejecting all contentions of the defendants 
prior to hearing a word of argument, or that 
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before attorneys took the floor he stated 
that he was inclined to throw the whole 
case out the window. 

“We say this after having said that Judge 
Hoffman has sometimes spoken too freely 
from the bench. His friends, and probably 
he himself, know he has come under criti- 
cism for doing so. But there is an im- 
portant distinction between extraneous, or 
irrelevant, comments from the bench, and 
the attribution to Judge Hoffman of com- 
ments on a case before him, or a mode of 
conduct toward such a case, sO grave in 
import as perhaps to constitute judicial 
error. In fairness to Judge Hoffman we think 
the errors of attribution should be cor- 
rected.” 

We must beg to disagree with emphasis. 
Everything that a judge says on the bench 
during the conduct of a case—his very at- 
titude in dealing with attorneys—becomes 
an important part of a case. What the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot calls extraneous, irrelevant com- 
ments become interwoven with testimony 
and formal argument. 

Once again we point out that Judge Hoff- 
man is an appointee of the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, 
but this does not automatically make him 
omnipotent or superior in judgment to the 
elected representatives of 3,600,000 people. 
He has shown very questionable judicial 
temperament and at times an amazing lack 
of judgment. It is obvious that he talks 
too much on the bench and all too often 
without thinking. 

Whether or not the statement was pre- 
pared before hearing evidence is not too 
important but it is important whether or not 
he had his mind made up beforehand and 
tthe evidence points in that direction. 





British Decide To Go It Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, David Lawrence, writing in the Eve- 
ning Star recently, called attention to 
Britain’s decision to trade with the Red 
Chinese. The United States still main- 
tains its embargo on trade with Red 
China but this country must reexamine 
its exports to England to prevent machine 
tools and other strategic material from 
being reshipped by England to Red 
China. The article follows: 

BritisH Decrwse To Go IT ALONE—DECIsIon To 
RELAX EMBARGO HANDS COMMUNISTS A COLD 
War VICTORY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes it seems that, if the Commu- 
nists only wait long enough, they will out- 
trade and outmaneuver the West. For ap- 
parently the alliance of the free world is 
not sufficiently sturdy or patient enough at 
times to maintain unity against the common 
enemy. 

Pressed by British businessmen who want 
to sell their goods, the London government 
now has decided to relax its embargo on trade 
with Red China. Without getting a single 
concession in return, the British Government 
has yielded to the Red Chinese and will ship 
to them many of the commodities which 
hitherto have been banned. 

This will strengthen Red China and help 
industrialize a country which is hostile to the 
West. 
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The United States Government is disap- 
pointed over the action and has said so 
publicly. 

The British, on the other hand, are re- 
peating a fallacious argument they have 
made often in the past, namely; that, since 
the goods can go into Soviet Russia, it is 
illogical to bar direct shipment to Red China 
of goods now going there indirectly. 

The answer is that at present it costs the 
Soviets and the Red Chinese lots of money 
and takes a great deal of valuable freight 
space to send the goods over the trans- 
Siberian railway from Russia to China. Like- 
wise, it is expensive to send by long sea voy- 
age from Britain cargoes that can only be 
landed either in Eastern European ports or 
carried to Siberian coastal ports, and all this 
with great difficulty and delay in certain sea- 
sons of the year. 

Why should things be made easier for the 
Red Chinese, and the expenses of Soviet 
Russia cut down and her internal burden 
with scarce goods eased? These are ques- 
tions which the British have not satisfactorily 
answered. 

It is known here that an influential lobby 
in England has been ng the 
Conservative government to relax the trade 
embargo. Britain exists to no small extent 
on world trade, and it is a sad fact that, even 
in the early years of World War I, some Brit- 
ish businessmen traded with the enemy, 
much to the discomfiture of the United 
States, then a neutral, whose goods were 
stopped at that time on the high seas even 
when destined for other neutral countries. 

The power of the trader in politics is well 
established. In a sense, the losers in business 
could be taken care of through indemnities 
or through purchase of surpluses. After all, 
if a trade embargo will help to keep the 
Communist countries weak and if, through 
trade embargoes, the military machine of a 
potential combatant can be kept from reach- 
ing effectiveness, the people of many western 
countries might rather see the business in- 
terests compensated in some other way. 

Now the Red China regime is to have ac- 
cess to tractors, trucks, locomotives, genera- 
tors, and other vital commodities hitherto 
embargoed. It could lead to a breakdown 
of controls on the really strategic items, too. 
It may be the beginning of the crumbling of 
the alliance that has thus far kept the eco- 
nomic sinews of the West. from helping the 
Communists of both Soviet Russia and Red 
China. 

It is too early to tell how Congress will 
react to the change made by the British. 
Long and earnest efforts were made in vain 
by the State Department to persuade the 


‘London Government not to relax the em- 


. Each government, of course, decides 
for itself, as there is no control over the poli- 
cies of independent nations. Whatever has 
been agreed heretofore has been by volun- 
tary action. 

But if the alliance breaks down, America 
will have to make her own decision with 
respect to other phases of the embargo. Will 
American companies, for instance, furnish 
the British vendors with any goods to ship 
to Communist China? The rule here is that 
the same ban will be maintained as before 
on American exports, but it will be much 
harder to police this now since the British 
have begun to let down the bars. 

Fifteen countries have been meeting in 
Paris for more than a mohth trying to work 
out a unanimous agreement on maintaining 
the embargo, but the talks broke down be- 
cause the British wanted to go it alone, 

It is an unfortunate development and 
must be marked up as a signal victory for 
the Communists in the cold war. It was 
handed to them on a platter by Great Brit- 
ain. 
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Investigating the FCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA IyEs 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my congratulations to our qj. 
league, JoHN DINGELL, of Michigan, fo, 
his energy and resourcefulness in bring. 
ing to the attention of this body—anq of 
all American citizens—the strange mq. 
neuverings of the Federal Communic3. 
tions Commission in recent months. 

Mr. DincetLt has performed a req] 
service which will not go unnoticed, ; 
feel sure, by the Subcommittee on Leg. 
islative Oversight of the House Inter. 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in the investigation which it is now 
initiating into activities of administra. 
tive and regulatory agencies. If the 
public interest is no longer being pro. 
tected by the agencies created by Con. 
gress to protect it, then it is high time 
that the American people were made 
aware that political favoritism, rather 
than the public good, is determining 
public policy. I sincerely hope that the 
subcommittee will make its first order 
of business turning the spotlight of pub. 
licity on the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of this body to an 
editorial which appeared in the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times on May 29, 
1957. Here is described yet another in- 
stance of the FCC’s apparent suscepti- 
bility to partisan pressure. I trust that 
this case, too, will be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the subcommittee. 
SrraicuT TaLK By REPRESENTATIVE DINCrLL 

ON Po.iTics Iv FCC 

The Capital Times is glad to note that 
there is one Member of Congress with the 
courage to stand up and call public attention 
to the part politics is playing in the affairs 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, particularly in the granting of TV li- 
censes. 

Representative JoHN DINGELL, Democrat of 
Michigan, charged in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Tuesday that. the FCC is the ‘most 
politics-ridden of all regulatory agencies.” 

He demanded a congressional investigation 
of the FCC and charged that the Commission 
Chairman, George McConnaughey, “is a man 
who tried to take care of his friends.” 

Representative Drnceit has hit at a prob- 
lem that has been concerning more and more 
people as they watch the way in which TV 
licenses are handed out to corporate interests 
and to newspapers who have thrown thelr 
political support to Republicans. 

He is the first Member of Congress who has 
had the courage to tackle the problem head- 
on. Most of them haye ducked around, 
pussyfooting on the issue because of their 
fear of antagonizing the TV stations who are 
able to hand over free time to Congressmen 
to build up their political stock. 

It is obvious that Representative Divcrl 
is putting the public interest over selfish per- 
sonal interest in the stand he has taken 00 
this issue. 

He referred, in his indictment of the Com 
mission, to the way it recently overruled its 
Own examiner’s recommendation in tht 
granting of a hotly contested VHF license i 
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poston. The Commission ruled that the li- 
cense go to the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

The Capital Times knows from its own 
experience of the Boston incident to which 
pepresentative Drncett refers. The Badger 
Television Co., in which the Capital Times 
nas an interest, was party to an application 
for a Madison TV license before the Commis- 
sion. t license was being sought by 
Badger Television Co., Inc. 

This application had behind it 30 years of 
joneering radio experience in this com- 


P station WIBA. During 


munity through 


those 30 years not one black mark was en- 
tered in the FCC records against WIBA. 
The Commission examiner who investi- 


gated the Madison situation recommended 
that the license be granted to the Badger 
Television Co. But for the first time in his 

ence with the Commission he was over- 
ruled and the license granted to the Murphy 
interests of Superior, which now has been 
granted four TV licenses. 

Representative Drnce.u’s charge of “pol- 
itics” on the Commission is not one that sur- 
prises the Capital Times. In our case the 
Commission was pressured by the late Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, whom we opposed in 
this State from 1946 on, to vote against 
granting a license to any firm in which the 
Capital Times was interested. 

Commissioners McConnauchey, Lee, and 

Doerfer were known to be friends and sup- 
porters of McCarthy. In addition, Doerfer 
had carried a grudge against the Capital 
Times from the time that he served as a 
member of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, which has frequently been un- 
der attack from this newspaper because of 
its subserviency to utility interests in this 
State. ' 
The political decisions of the Commission 
can be no better illustrated than in Wiscon- 
sin where the people of the State, whenever 
they turn on a TV set, stand virtually no 
chance of tuning in a station owned by in- 
terests that did not support Eisenhower and 
McCarthy in 1952. 

The notable exception is the Milwaukee 
Journal station which got its license before 
the advent of the Eisenhower administration. 

But in Milwaukee, the Hearst interests 
have also been given a TV license and the 
Hearst interests have been solidly Repub- 
lican and pro-McCarthy. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, which 
dominates the FCC, has also been given a 
TV outlet in Milwaukee. When CBS wanted 
a Milwaukee outlet, the FCC, which orig- 
inally ruled that no 1 concern could own 
more than 5 VHF outlets, changed its rule 
to accommodate CBS and permit the addi- 
tion of 2 more UHF outlets. 

In Wausau the station is owned by 6 Wis- 
consin River Valley newspapers, all of which 
supported Eisenhower and McCarthy in 1952 
and all of which enjoy a monopoly situation 
in the city in which they publish. 

These papers own the only VHF license 
granted in the whole Wisconsin River Valley. 
Every week they advertise that Representa- 
tive MELVIN Lamrp (Republican of Marsh- 
field) will speak over the Wausau outlet. 

In Eau Claire the Murphy interests, which 
have the VHF outlet in Madison, own a 
large share of the station in that com- 
munity. 

In the northwestern corner of the State, 
Duluth dominates. The station there is 


owned by the Ridder newspaper interests, 


also Republican. . 
The western tier of Wisconsin counties 
look to Minneapolis and St. Paul for TV 
service. In Minneapolis the big station is 
tore by the Cowles interests, which also 
ea y of the newspaper field in 
that city. Republican, of course. 
In St. Paul the Ridder interests are again 
found dominating TV and holding a mo- 
nopoly of the newspaper field. 
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In La Crosse, 40 percent of the TV station 
is owned by the La Crosse Tribune, a solid 
Republican paper which went down the line 
for Eisenhower and McCarthy in 1952. 

In Madison, the Murphy interests were 
awarded the VHF outlet over The Capital 
Times. The Murphy interests, which are 
Republican, hold four TV licenses. The 
Capital Times holds none. 

Representative DINGELL’s charge that pol- 
itics has influenced FCC decisions should 
be investigated. Representative DINGELL 
might be interested in knowing that there is 
on record in the FCC two letters from the 
late Senator McCarthy, whose political ad- 
vancement we fought from 1946 onward, urg- 
ing that no TV license be granted to any 
firm in which the Capital Times is inter- 
ested. 


Address of Edgar F. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


)OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Edgar F. Kaiser to the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington, April 30, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Advertising Club of 
Washington, several months ago, I received 
your invitation, from Bob Lewis, to talk with 
you today. I was advised that you had 
selected me to receive, in behalf of the Kaiser 
organization, your Achievement Award. We 
are deeply appreciative of this honor. 

Whatever achievements we have made is, in 
our case, the result of having a founder—my 
father—who gave responsibility to young 
men * * * and of being privileged to have 
an organization composed of men who oper- 
ate on the fundamental precepts of any 
successful operation—integrity, hard work, 
service to others, and faith. 

I must confess frankly that when one re- 
ceives an invitation like yours, the first thing 
he usually does is to look at his schedule and 
find out if the date will fit with his other 
commitments. The second thing he does is 
to heave a sigh and say to himself, “What 
shall I talk about?” 

I went through the first one easily, that is, 
if the date would fit, because of the honor to 
our organization and because of the privilege 
of meeting with you. 

On the question as to what I should talk 
about—I received specific instructions from 
Chad Calhoun who, as many of you know, 
has for over 20 years headed all of our com- 
panies and divisions here in Washington. 
Also from Walt Cloke, head of our public 
relations here in Washington and, likewise, 
from our good friend and counsel, Lloyd 
Cutler. 

They really worked me over. But when it 
was all done I could sum ft up by saying that 
they all said: “This is basically an advertis» 
ing group and, therefore, they are primarily 
interested in what you are doing in advertis- 
ing and public relations.” 

They next said, “Edgar, because you have 
spent more time than anyone else in the 
organization in South America, we think the 
members would be interested in hearing 
about what we are doing and how we are 
doing in South America.” 

They then decided that I should talk, 
primarily, about South America and specifi- 
cally, what we have done in South America 
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with respect to advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

Now, bear in mind, I’m giving this talk but, 
at this point I really hadn't had much to say 
about it. 

They prepared several drafts for me and I 
must admit they were pretty good. Then, as 
a result of a meeting I had in New York with 
Brownie Reid of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, who needled me, ‘hot about what we 
were doing in South America, but about 
what constructive action we were taking on 
an overall basis to stimulate other American 
business in taking an active interest in for- 
eign operations, I decided that this would 
be a good forum before which I could present 
the opinion of an expert, and you all know 
the definition of an expert. 

When the drafts were completed I found 
myself in the position of being an oracle on 
philosophy and general conversation as well 
as a general adviser to the administration. 
So you can sum this up by saying the boys 
wrote a pretty good talk for me, but I loused 
it up thoroughly by trying to become an 
economic adviser on foreign operations. I 
finally decided yesterday that I had better 
talk to you on the subject of our businesses. 
This is a subject of which I have some under- 
standing. 

Our organization was founded by my 
father, who is a great leader. He taught 
our organization some fundamental princi- 
ples, which I mentioned earlier as being 
characteristic of the men in our organization. 
These are integrity, hard work, service to 
others, and faith. 

I want to tell you first how we operate. 
The head office of our companies and divi- 
sions is in Oakland, Calif. There we oper- 
ate as a staff on a horizontal basis. The 
independent companies we operate, such as 
Kaiser Steel, Kaiser Aluminum, Permanente 
Cement, and all the divisions of Kaiser In- 
dustries, such as Willys Motors, Kaiser Engi- 
neers, Kaiser Metal Products, are vertical 
operations, autonomous in their own man- 
agement, and with full responsibility. 


The staff operation at Oakland consults on 
policies, but the operations themselves are 
run directly by the heads of the divisions 
and the heads of each company. These com- 
panies and divisions did a sales volume in 
1956 of approximately $900 million. 

We are diversified, it’s true, and diversifi- 
cation is a very popular word and idea, but 
don’t misunderstand it in our case. We 
are not diversified merely for the sake of 
diversification. We entered into every phase 
of business we are in today because the 
founder saw an opportunity for service and 
growth, and not primarily for profit. 

Profit is a requirement of a successfully 
operated business, and this is true in any 
country in the world, but it is not an ex- 
clusive goal. Profit is a part of the me- 
chanics of good business practice, but, in 
our judgment, and in the planning of our 
businesses, the real goals are the principles 
of growth and service. If you exercise good 
management practice, and carry the princi- 
ple of service foremost in everything you 
do, the profits will expand proportionately. 

We went into sand and gravel, which was 
our first industrial operation. Existing qual- 
ity and delivery, in this case, were undepend- 
able. There was a need for better service, 
and we went into it, first, to supply our own 
contracting operations, and then we saw the 
opportunity of serving the entire building 
industry. Today, in northern California, the 
industry is sound, the quality and delivery 
are dependable. 

In 1937, just before World War II, there 
was a great shortage of cement on the west 
coast, particularly in northern California. 
When Shasta Dam was proposed, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation called for bids on 
cement only, we made a bid without even 
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having a cement plant. We were the suc- 
cessful bidders, and that was the start of 
Permanente Cement. There was a shortage, 
a@ need, a service to be performed. 

We went into the steel business in southern 
California during the war. There was a 
shortage, and we couldn’t get balanced ton- 
nages to meet our shipbuilding requirements. 

Following the war—in 1945 and 1946—the 
entire country, you will remember, was suf- 
fering terrific shortages in steel. Yet, the 
wartime aluminum plants were idle. They 
were considered “white elephants.” Again, 
our founder had vision. He saw the future 
of aluminum. 

Bear in mind that many people thought we 
were making a great mistake. We were 
operating a steel business—and they thought 
that we were starting an industry that would 
be competitive. It is true—we were, to some 
extent, but the point is, however, there was 
a shortage, a need, and, irrespective of its 
competitive effect, we started an aluminum 
business. 

At the same time we started an automobile 
business. I think you all may have heard 
something about that. It had .troubles— 
and plenty of them. I had some personal ex- 
perience with this one. I went to Detroit to 
spend 30 days—and wound up spending~&8 
years—in a rather highly competitive busi- 
ness, to say the least. But the point is still 
the same—there was a shortage at the time, 
and, here again, the principle was to serve a 
need. 

Regardless of the problems that devel- 
oped, we did perform a service. Subse- 
quently, we acquired Willys Motors, and to- 
day we are the largest manufacturers of 4- 
wheel-drive equipment in the world. 

Instead of permitting the passenger-car 
business to go through bankruptcy, injuring 
suppliers, dealers, and stockholders, we looked 
for a need. We found the 4-wheel-drive field, 
and we reorganized the company so the 
automotive stockholders now own a share in 
all the businesses we operate. 

You may well say to me, “Well, I’ve heard 
something about Honolulu. What about 
Honolulu? Why are you building a hotel— 
the Hawaiian Village—in Honolulu?” 

The answer is just the same. The mech- 
anization of modern business plus the nec- 
essary increase in standard of living to our 
economic way of life has increased vacation 


time. Some years back, only a few could 
afford vacations. Today, many can afford 
them. 


When my father went to Honolulu he rec- 
ognized the need and saw the opportunity. 
He immediately started building a facility to 
service this need. While some—those who 
don’t really know him—have said, “He Ifkes 
Honolulu” or “It’s a pastime for Henry.” 
I can tell you one thing, the minute he has 
finished that project he’ll be back here doing 
something else. 

I can’t stop talking about service to others 
without mentioning. Kaiser hospitals and the 
Kaiser health plan. There again, look back 
in the life of our founder. His mother died 
when he was 16 and she died because of 
inadequate medical attention. He knew it 
at the time and there was nothing he could 
do about it. As a result, all of his life he 
has had a burning ambition to develop a 
plan that would make it possible for people 
to afford to be sick. 

That’s a strange way of saying it, I know, 
but it is the fact. Sickness comes to many 
and they can’t afford it. So, there again, 
with a need for a service in mind, we estab- 
lished the nonprofit Kaiser hospitals and 
the Kaiser health plan. Today the health 
plan has a membership of over half a million 
people. 

We were not the only ones to do this. We 
have stimulated others to enter the field of 
prepaid medicine. The result has been a 


medical plan which is able—and this is an- 
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other important phase of it—not only to 
furnish good medical and hospital service at 
@ price people can afford, but to support 
itself. In addition, it is able to expand 
without outside assistance. The doctors are 
not employees but a partnership with their 
own patients. It is just the opposite of 
socialized medicine, which some of its mis- 
informed critics have labeled it. 

Now I have taken you sketchily through 
some of the independent companies for 
which we have management responsibility, 
but not all of them. 

I hayen’t given you this picture of the 
Kaiser organization for the purpose of a 
commercial, but for the purpose of laying 
the foundation to talk to you on the subject 
that is the key to American business in South 
America—service to others. 

There is no doubt that the opportunity to 
make a contribution of this nature—service 
to others—exists in Latin America. The 
challenge is obvious. There is a tremendous 
need for improved transportation, better 
roads, water systems, steel plants, power, and 
dozens of other elements that contribute toa 
higher standard of living. 

And now I come to what we have done in 
South America. Years ago, in the early 
1920’s, we went into Cuba, as contractors, to 
build 220 kilometers of highway in the 
Province of Camaguey. That was the center 
section of the central highway from Santiago 
to Habana. This was our first Latin Ameri- 
can experience. From then until 1954 we 
concentrated our activities domestically. 

You will reeall, earlier, I mentioned some- 
thing about the automobile business. When 
we phased out of the passenger-car business 
in this country, we had equipment which 
from the standpoint of the automobile busi- 
ness was practically new, that was idle, not 
required. We had both Willow Run and 
‘Toledo equipment. 

So, there we sat with a substantial amount 
of excess machine tooling and die capacity 
that was not required for the four wheel 
drive manufacturing business at Toledo. 
Instead of selling it off, however, which is 
what happened in the case of most automo- 
bile businesses, we looked for a need. South 
America was the obvious place. 

Our surveys indicated that one of the great- 
est deficiencies was adequate and efficient 
transportation. As manufacturers of the 
Jeep, Jeep station wagons, and Jeep trucks, 
we were confident that Willys Motors could 
make a contribution in this field. 

We went to South America and started 


negotiations. The result was the forma- , 


tion of a new company, Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, now known as IKA. Construc- 
tion began in early 1955. Fourteen months 
later the first Jeep rolled off the line. 
Today, the main plant, located in Cordoba, 
is producing over 1,000 units a month. 

You will be interested in some of the facts 
about that operation. We had heard a good 
many stories about the efficiency of Latin 
American labor. There was a great doubt as 
to whether it was as efficient as labor in this 
country. 

I’m not talking about labor rates because 
there is, for both hourly workers and super- 
vision, a substantial difference between what 
we pay in this cowntry, and what is paid 


More than 8,000 Argentine stockholders 
purchased approximately 46 percent of the 
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common shares of IKA. The Argentine 
Government invested 22 percent, anq We 
hold the balance of 32 percent. 

This decision was based on sound busines, 
practice, and it expressed our philosophy. }; 
also had public relations overtones, whic, 
have been very beneficial to the Argenting 
operation. 

When I say “our philosophy,” I want t, 
make clear that we believe that the phe 
method of operating in the Argentine, o- 
in any foreign country, is to have an own. 
ership where at least 50 percent, and, prefer. 
ably, a little more, is vested in the hangs 
of the people of the country in which yoy 
are working. 4 

I realize this is a broad, general state. 
ment, but it is a firm belief of the Kaiser 
management. I know there are many who 
may question this belief. However, it is oy; 
sincere conviction that any successful com. 
pany in South America, or anywhere else 
abroad, will be one in which the public of 
that country owns a majority stock interest, 

There must be centralized responsibility, 
and it is, likewise, our belief that in the 
initial period of establishing a company 
American business can make a contribution, 
if it has the management responsibility, 
But, what is the use, when you really strip it 
down, of trying to retain management re. 
sponsibility, or control, by a majority stock 
interest? 

We believe that any management group 
will hold responsibility if they do a good 
job. If they don’t do a good job they 
won’t and shouldn't. 

But, you can also theorize on another 
point. Suppose, to be specific, the Kaiser 
management is good, but, for some rea- 
son or other, after the operation has been 
running a while the management isn’t want- 
ed. You are in a foreign country. What are 
you going to do about it? In our judg- 
ment, if they don’t want you as manage- 
ment, you had better be out anyway. 

If you are doing a good job, and making 
yourself wanted, you will be given manage- 
ment responsibility, regardless of the amount 
of your stock control. 

I don’t think you are thinking it through 
if you take the position—well, let's take 
IKA as an example. The Kaiser interests 
own 32 percent of the stock. It could be 
said that we must retain management con- 
trol in order to protect our stock interest. 
I don’t think that holds true. The best pro- 
tection for the 32 percent stock interest is to 
continue to do a good job and to make our- 
selves wanted. 

Now, how do you do that? We soon 
learned that there was more to being an 
accepted member of the industrial family 
of Argentina than just being a partner. We 
discovered that to be accepted we first had 
to know, and understand, the Argentines. 
Secondly, they had to know us. 

You must understand their national cus- 
toms, their attitudes, and, if possible, learn 
their language. Some of these things may 
sound unimportant and apart from the job 
of building a plant and manufacturing au- 
tomotive vehicles, but, believe me, they are 
not. Perhaps this could be described as the 
“people-to-peopie” approach. 

When President Eisenhower called a con- 
ference, in September of 1956, for the pul- 
pose 6f discussing ways and means of build- 
ing better international understanding, he 
defined it as being the active support of 
thousands of independent, private groups, 
institutions, and millions of Americans act- 
ing through person-to-person communica: 
tion in foreign lands. 

To assist the Argentines to learn more 
about us, and our reasons for establishing 0 
automotive plant in their country, we started 
a@ program of telling the story of the Kaiser 
affiliated companies in news releases. Th? 
releases outlined our experience and ow 
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packground, not only in the automotive 
feld but in all of our various businesses. 
They were translated into Spanish and sent 
to virtually every newspaper in Argentina. 
simultaneously we began an advertising 
program. (At last, I got to that subject 
of advertising.) 

That advertising program combines the 
features of an institutional—or public-rela- 
tions ap » I must admit—some 
of the characteristics of what you—in your 
pusiness—define as the “soft sell.” 

We are still using this campaign. Its copy 
is brief. It is directed to the Argentine 
people. It carries the message that IKA— 
not the Kaisers—makes a quality product— 
a dependable product—and is making a real 
contribution to the national economy of 

ntina. The ads point out that, during 
the building of the plan, more than 1,200 
men were on the job of construction, that 
more than 50 major contracts were placed 
with 37 Argentine contractors—and that or- 
ders in excess of 100 million pesos—for pro- 
duction parts—had been placed with Argen- 
tine vendors. This, in turn, was related to 
the Argentine economy. 

When the first Jeep rolled off the line, we 
announced—by advertisement—that the first 
Argentine Jeep had been born. The copy 
emphasized that this would not have been 
possible without the staff of Argentine engi- 
neers, Argentine technicians, .Argentine 
workers, Argentine suppliers, and, last but 
not least—in fact, the most important—the 
confidence and trust of the Argentine people. 

One of the latest advertisements of IKA 
points out how its operations benefit the 
Argentine buyer, and his country. The copy 
states that IKA is making 4 Jeeps, at the 
same cost as importing 1 Jeep from the 
United States. The ad further points out, 
that this Argentine Jeep not only aids the 
country’s foreign exchange position, but it 
provides jobs, stimulates other local indus- 
tries, provides economical transportation, 
and increases personal income. 

Now, let’s stop here for a minute. You 
and I know that advertising is a vehicle, and 
you can’t sell any public, whether they are 
citizens of the United States, or citizens of 
any country in the world, unless you state 
facts. You can’t fool people—and the facts 
are, in this case, that IKA’s Argentine oper- 
ation is really doing the things IKA says it 
is doing. 

IKA is not an assembly plant. It is a 
manufacturing plant. It builds its own 
engines complete, the first and only such 
plant in all of South America. It has a tre- 
mendous automatic stamping plant, the first 
of its kind in South America. 

And, by the way, that plant down there 


» is no small plant. It’s almost a million 


square feet—-and growing larger day by day. 

But, again, you and I know, it doesn’t do 
any good to have these things exist unless 
you tell people about them. Advertising— 
in all its forms—is the vehicle to tell them 
about it, 

When you have the responsibility for man- 
aging a company in South America, or any 
foreign country, don’t tell people how good 
you are, Tell them the facts. Tell them how 
good they are, and what they are doing to 
make the operation possible. We think that 
that is what is meant by “people to people.” 

You can have a shortsighted policy. You 
can place the emphasis on exporting from 


a change has taken place. Certainly, in the 
South American countries, of which I have 
some knowledge, they are facing a very seri- 
ous situation. Almost without exception, 
they recognize—and we recognize—that they 
must raise their standard of living. 
Certainly we'll all agree that the only way 
for real world peace is to raise the standard 


this country, but it is shortsighted because - 
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we enjoy in this country, while the great 
majority of the rest of the world exists on a 
substantially lower standard of living. This 
breeds discontent and unhappiness aside 
from the fact that it is basically wrong. 

So, therefore, back to my point. The 
standard of living must be raised. As it is 
raised, it will create a terrific demand on 
the foreign exchange, because it means these 


* countries must buy more than they export. 


However, the minute they do that, the coun- 
try is in trouble. I know these are obvious 
things. We all know them, but it is good to 
talk about them once in a while. 

So, what is the answer? There is only one. 
If we admit the fact that they are going te 
Paise the standard of living, then that means 
they must, where the demand justifies it 
economically, produce more and more of the 
products needed to support their national 
economies. 

Regardless of whether we think, in one 
country or another, they should concentrate 
on, let’s say, agriculture, or some particular 
product, because of their geographical posi- 
tion; they are not going to do that. They are 
not willing to shift between feast and 
famine, depending on the world price of a 
single product, such as wheat or coffee. 

They are going to make at home the things 
they have to have to bring up their standard 
of living, or there won’t be any peace within 
the country, nor in the world. 

So, what is our job? Our job is to give 
every bit of know-how—and technical as- 
sistance—we can to help them produce 
the things they need and can’t afford to 
buy because of their exchange position. 

Some American companies will gradually 
lose some of their export business. However, 
they can replace some of this volume by es- 
tablishing companies in foreign countries 
that are required to build their own econo- 
mies. But also the facts are that we do a 
greater volume of business with the highly 
developed manufacturing countries than 
with the underdeveloped areas. 

We are constantly expanding our busi- 
nesses in this country. But, you might ask, 
“How do you expand if the volume of Amer- 
ican exports declines?” ‘There is a change. 
You expand not by exporting but by being 
a part of the businesses that the foreign 
countries need to raise their living stand- 
ards. 

Now, you can say to-me—"Well, what is 
going to happen in this country? Does that 
mean we are going to lose our position as 
the world’s greatest mass producers?” 

No—it doesn’t mean that at all. We are 
going on to new fields—and there are thou- 
sands of them. We are going to do other 
things with that labor. We in the Kaiser 
organization believe that. 

We don’t believe that you hold anything 
by protection or monopoly. You only hold 
something if you are providing a service— 
and are constantly searching for new fields 
of growth and expansion. 

Now I have talked a lot about the Argen- 
tine. The reason I have done it is because 
it is the first country we went into. Today, 
we are in Brazil—building jeeps, starting to 
do the same thing we did in Argentina. Our 
engineers are working with Colombia and 
Paraguay—and it is our hope that we will 
continue to expand in many other countries 
in South America. ; 

South America has unlimited opportuni- 
ties. There are 150 million people—and, 10 
years from now, there will be over 200 mil- 
lion. A very substantial percentage of the 
150 million are nonconsumers—don’t buy a 
thing. Just look at the opportunity. As you 
and I know, those people are going to en- 
joy the same things we have just as quick- 
ly as the Lord will let them. They are going 
to practice the precept, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

I believe in the people-to-people program. 
I believe that is the only route to world 
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peace and I believe that it is not “Let Joe 
do it” or “Let the Government do it.” 

Certainly we need Government help and 
assistance. In our,country our people have 
as yet failed to recognize that some of our 
good friends—England, France, Italy, and 
others—have much better programs for as- 
sisting their private businesses in develop- 
ing and growing in foreign countries than 
we do. 

I believe we will correct that in time. I 
believe there will be a recognition, as our 
people travel more and understand the needs 
of the world better, that we must give every 
reasonabie, practical, constructive assistance 
we can to private business to help the world 
achieve a higher standard of living. 

This is an opportunity for American busi- 
ness. This is an opportunity for the United 
States. This is the road to peace, and you, 
as advertising men and women, have a vital 
role to play in developing this people-to- 
people concept. 

By advertising, by all forms of communi- 
cation, we must let the people of the world 
know what we are-doing. We must try to 
understand the people and their needs, and 
we musn’t approach it as though we know 
it all. We had better find out first: What 
do they think? What do they need? And 
how can we help them attain that need? 


Louis Newman wrote: 


“I sought to hear the voice of God 
And climbed the topmost steeple. 
But God replied: ‘Go down again; 
I dwell among the people.’” 





Opinion and Comment From the Fifth 
District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my 1957 
Opinion Questionnaire was recently sent 
out to obtain the views of my constitu- 
ents on four questions. More than 1,000 
replies were received, and I have just 
tabulated the results. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in the results, and in the supplementary 
comments volunteered by my constitu- 
ents. 

1957 OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question No. 1: 

Congressmen have different theories on 
how best to serve the citizens they repre- 
sent. For example: 

Type A, in order to promote private or local 
interests of his constituents most effectively, 
may follow the line of least resistance and 
avoid fighting hard on controversial ques- 
tions. 

Type B may go to bat vigorously for what 
he believes in, even, though by so doing he 
may antagonize other Congressmen and thus 
be less able to obtain his colleagues’ support 
for measures of special concern to his own 
district. 

If you had to make a choice, would you 
think it better to be a type A or type B 
Congressman? 


Answers: Type A, 14 percent; type B, 
86 percent. 

“I think a fighter is always respected, 
even by his colleagues,” was a typical 
comment. Another: “I dislike anyone 
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taking a back seat—too timid to speak 
on issues. I believe in giving them hell.” 

Some persons checked type B with evi- 
dent hesitation, expressing the view that 
the proper ground lay somewhere be- 
tween A and B. 

I would like to see my Congressman be 
firm and bat vigorously on issues where 
principles are involved, but a compromising 
give-and-take attitude may be wise in other 
cases— 


One woman said. 


It requires study, shrewd judgment and a 
good personality to trade votes effectively— 


Commented another. 

And a dentist came up with this one: 

How about a type C, a vigorous diplomat? 
PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


Question No. 2: 
Do you feel that President Eisenhower is 
or is not providing adequate leadership? 


Answers: Is, 33 percent; is not, 67 per- 
cent. 

Jon the affirmative side, there were 
partisan comments: 

Ike has given the Government back to the 
people after 20 years of mismanagement. 


And nonpartisan ones: 

I feel the President is not satisfying either 
party 100 percent but watching the interests 
of all the people, or at least he is trying to. 


A number of those who thought that 
the President had failed in leadership 
expressed either their sympathy or lik- 
ing for him. Some felt he faced an im- 
possible task requiring superhuman 
abilities; others mentioned the handicap 
of ill health; a number saw him as the 
victim of his own party’s obstruction- 
ism. 

A few specific criticisms: 

I think the imadequate national leader- 
ship of the present administration ‘is indi- 
cated by the apparent confusion regarding 
the budget. 

Ike has failed to utilize his capabilities by 
not getting men in his Cabinet who would 
implement, and not question, policies which 
the President calls his own; by not taking a 
strong, clear stand on desegregation, and by 
talking morals when things get rough (Hun- 
gary and Suez) and sitting idle when at least 
some of his principles could be given effect. 

President Eisenhower should devote more 
time for his pay and less to his play, 

REPUBLICANS COMMENT 


The most bitter attacks stemingly 
came from members of the President’s 
own party. For example: 

Ike is wrong. He has lost his head. I 
have been a Republican all my life but I am 
sorry I voted for him. We should bring 
our own men back home and mind our own 
business. 


Or this one: 

The big crusade that began in 1952 has 
bogged down and will remain so because the 
real Republicans have been driven into 
silence by the offensive nature of much of 
the present administration’s program. 


And finally: 

President Eisenhower’s attitude toward 
inflation—his continuation of policies in- 
augurated by the Democrats—is appalling. 
He is creating untold hardships among peo- 
ple, especially old people, with fixed incomes. 
He is also eliminating the middle class 
which was the very backbone of this Na- 
tion, I’m looking for a new party. 
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REDUCE TAXES OR DEBT? 


Question No. 3: 
It appears that the Federal budget no’ 
under consideration cannot only be bal- 
anced, but a surplus obtained. In your 
opinion, for which purpose should a surplus 
be primarily used—for a general tax reduc- 

tion, or to reduce the national debt? 


Answers: Tax reduction, 48 percent; 
debt reduction, 52 percent. 

Those favoring debt reduction argued 
that the surplus would be too small to 
give real tax relief; that the national 
interest calls for debt reduction in good 
times no matter how attractive tax relief 
might seem; that failure to reduce the 
debt merely hands it on to our children 
and grandchildren; and that tax cuts 
may be penny wise, pound foolish acts, 
not only leaving the debt undiminished 
but also, if achieved by haphazard budget 
slashing, jeopardizing programs such as 
foreign aid and defense which will de- 
termine whether our country and our 
children have a peaceful, independent 
future. 


Those who argued for immediate tax 
reduction had equally strong reasons. 

You take my take-home pay of $90.31 
every 2 weeks and I cannot afford high 
taxes— 


One person wrote. 

I think there should be a general tax re- 
duction because my husband earned $4,056.50 
total income last year and we are a family 
of 4 so we paid in $254 in Federal taxes 
plus $33.96 in State taxes, and yet our mini- 
mum in order to have a decent living stand- 
ard is supposed to be $5,592. With that we 
would be able to buy more things, and we 
sure need a lot of essentials, and that would 
put more. people to work and they will pay 
taxes too-- = 


Said a housewife. 


One woman wrote that, although she 
believed-in reducing debt, personal and 
governmental— 

Psychologically we have reached a point of 
frustration because of hidden taxes and 
double and triple taxes on money earned, and 
it is therefore time to reduce taxes. 


Some called particularly for tax reduc- 
tion for the low income groups, not only 
on grounds of greatest personal need but 
also on the contention that increasing 
the purchasing power of those who spend 
the major part of their income would 
provide a boost to the whole economy. 

ENTERTAINING DICTATORS 


Question No. 4: 

Do you think that the United States 
should invite the chiefs of other nations to 
be official guests of this country, even if the 


governments they represent are totalitarian 


dictatorships? 


ee Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 per- 
cent. 

Those who opposed expressed fear or 
pessimism concerning the results of such 
visits, assuming that the visitors would 
represent unfriendly powers. — 

One man said that “We Americans are 
.80 easy going and trustful” that foreign 
visitors would “pick up a lot of informa- 
tion about our country which could be 
of great value to them.” 

Others doubted that such visits would 
win friends or diminish antagonisms 
toward us. Some linked arguments 
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against foreign visitors to their opposj. 
tion to foreign aid programs in genera). 

It seems every time a chief from another 
nation is our guest.all he wants is money. 
Let's use this money for the benefit 9; 
Americans. 


Those who answered “Yes” frequently 
qualified. their replies. They suggesteg 
that the visitors and their staffs he 
closely supervised and that lavish req. 
carpet welcomes be avoided. Many saiq 
that such visits should be carefully time 
and their potential benefits weighed ip 
terms of our country’s self-interest ang 
the development of a more peacefy] 
world. 

The conviction that international tep. 
sions can be removed only through con- 
tact and negotiation appeared in most 
of the comments favoring visits by for. 
eign leaders. 

“We should not be afraid to show our 
democracy to anyone” and “Let them see 
our capitalist country so they get im. 
pressed as to how much better life is 
here” were two typical remarks. 


Many replies pointed out that totali. 
tarian governments would not just dis. 
solve if we ignore them. As one said: 

While I am opposed to the type of goy. 
ernment in some countries, such as China 
and Yugoslavia, I feel we cannot pretend 
they don’t exist by refusing to recognize them 
or refusing to invite them to our country 
as official guests. We must begin some- 
where if we want to solve our international 

_problems, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and-Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 

, printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcrEssIonaL REcoRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders ft 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also # 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for thé 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Federal Government Promotes Growth of 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to a t address by Dr. Walter 
Adams, professor of economics at Mich- 
jgan State University, before the 23d an- 
nual convention of the ~ Independent 
Bankers Association at Miami Beach, 
Fla. This important address on the 
growth of monopoly is printed in the 
June 1957 issue of the Independent 


Banker. 
The address follows: 
FeperAL GOVERNMENT PROMOTES GROWTH OF 
MONOPOLY 


Speaking on the monopoly problem recalls 
what Alexander Pope said in the 18th Cen- 
tury: “Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien that to be hated needs but to be seen; 
but seen, too oft, familiar with the face, we 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Monopoly is much the same story. And 
large segments of American society have 
taken bigness and monopoly for granted. 

It is always a pleasure to address this as- 
sociation, which not only pays lip service 
to the ideals of a free competitive enter- 
prise economy but, rather, is an organiza- 
tion which puts up a militant fight often 
against great odds on behalf of this ideal. 
And it would not be surprising if the lead- 
ers of this association at times lost courage. 

I am reminded of the story which is a 
favorite of Senator Keravuver of Tennessee. 
Senator KEFAUVER tells dbout the vast atomic 
enefgy experiment conducted in his neck 
of the woods, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had assembled experts, scientists, 
leaders in various fields, to study this ex- 
periment. When everything was set, the 
scientists backed off to a safe distance. 

The atomic blast occurred, and after a 
safe interval, the scientists slowly edged up 
to this huge crater in the earth that had 
been created by the blast, and, there, to their 
amazement, at the bottom of the hole, they 
saw the figure of an old man dressed in a 
Confederate uniform and carrying an old 
Confederate musket. As this man reached 
the top of the crater, he said, “I don’t care 
what General Lee says. I'm giving up.” 

Well, fortunately, this association doesn’t 
play the game that way: Now, everybody is 
the small-business man’s friend. Small 
business is part of the American institutional 
fabric. Small business ranks with truth, 
justice, motherhood, the American flag. 

Everybody is for it, but very few people do 
something on behalf of small business. 

If we look at the facts, we find that ac- 
cording to a recent survey of Fortune maga- 
zine for 1955, there is a picture of vast con- 
centration of economic power in the Ameri- 
caneconomy, The 60 largest insurance com- 
panies have 90 percent of all insurance com- 
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pany assets. The 50 largest manufacturers 
made 27 percent of all manufacturing com- 
pany sales. This is 50 companies, out of 
325,000 such companies in the United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all fields 
had sales of $86 billion or 28 percent of the 


total gross national product. Concentration 
is high, and in many fields may be in- 
creasing rather significantly. Why, Let’s 
review some of the factors that explain this 
phenomenon. First and foremost is the 
merger problem. 

Mergers have been going on in a veritable 
wave over the last 6 years. In 1950, Con- 
gress passed. the so-called Celler-Kefauver 
Act. This was an antimerger act that pro- 
vided that all mergers which have the effect 
of substantially lessening competition are 
unlawful. ! 

Now, this did not mean that every single 
merger, regardless of its competitive signifi- 
cance, would be outlawed. Nothing of the 
sort. Only those mergers which had a tend- 
ency toward monopoly, which had the effect 
of substantially lessening the competition— 
only those mergers were considered unlawful. 

Let’s see how that law is applied. Not 
long ago, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the sec- 
ond largest steel company in the United 
States, proposed to merge with the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., the sixth largest 
steel company in the country. 

What was the rationale behind it? Beth- 
lehem argued, “Here, we are located in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. Youngstown is located in the Chicago 
area primarily. If we are allowed to merge, 
then Bethlehem will be in a stronger posi- 
tion in the Chicago area to compete with the 
giant United States Steel Corp. and the Gary 
plant they have out there.” 

Bethlehem argued that this would be no 
danger to the competitive system in the 
steel industry because, “After ali, the com- 
bined Bethlehem-Youngstown Co. would still 
be significantly smaller than United States 
Steel. Therefore, “this would increase rath- 
er than decrease competition.” 

The Justice Department has filed suit to 
block this merger, and I think rightfully so. 

Let me give you my views if I may on the 
significance of this merger. We are all for 
increased competition, but competition can 
be increased in 1 of .2 ways. If you 
want to move into the Chicago area, you can 
either build or buy. If Bethlehem moves 
into the Chicago area by building additional 
plants, then what you have is an addition 
to competition, a strengthening of competi- 
tion. You have one more company in the 
field. 

COMPETITION LESSENS 


But if you permit Bethlehem to buy 
Youngstown, the competition against United 
States Steel may be strengthened, but in- 
stead of having 3 companies in the coun- 
try, you only have 2, and potential com- 
petition from a strong outsider has been sub- 
stantially diminished. 

Certainly, we can say that in the steel in- 
dustry, Bethlehem standing on its own legs 
or Youngstown Sheet & Tube standing on 
its own legs should be large enough to be ef- 
ficient. The solution to the competitive 


problem in the steel industry may not be so 
much to build up Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town, but, perhaps, to question the present 
size of United States Steel. If you want to 


increase competition, !t 1s wise to achieve 
that purpose by making companies build 
additional plants rather than by permitting 
them to buy out existing competitors. 

Now, you find that despite the Celler- 
Kefauver antimerger act, mergers have been 
on the increase. In 1954, you had 617 mer- 
gers. In 1955, you had 846, and in 1956, you 
had 905. 

I need not tell you what the story Its in 
the banking field. During 1955, 225 banks 
with total assets of $9,616 million were 
merged, consolidated or acquired by other 
banks. During the 6-year period from 1950 
to 1956, 830 banks with assets of $18,600 
million were merged, consolidated or ac- 
quired. Moreover, these mergers took place 
for the most part in the key industrial areas 
of the country. 

These mergers were part of the process 
whereby big banks grew even larger, and 
smaller banks were swallowed up. Today, 
there are about 14,000 commercial banks in 
America. Twenty-four of these have a billion 
or more of assets each. 

In California, there is the fabulous Bank 
of America with resources of $9 billion. In 
New York City, there are two giant banks, 
the Chase Manhattan and the First National 
City, each with resources of over $7 billion. 
Ranging below them in size, New York has 
four $3 billion and two $2 billion banks. To- 
gether, these 8 banks have perhaps 85 per- 
cent of all of the deposits in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks should 
be trying to expand through merger and con- 
solidation when, as a matter of fact, some 
bankers tell me, a bank with $500 million can 
do everything in the public interest which 
such a large bank can do. In other words, 
there is little economic justification for this 
expansion. 

Within the last 6 years, 147 banks in New 
York State have been merged, consolidated, 
or acquired by other banks. The resources 
of the banks, which have just disappeared, 
were $10 billion, almost one-sixth of the re- 
sources of all the banks in all of New York 
State. 

The story is the same in California, in Ore- 
gon, in Washington, in Pennsylvania, in 
Rhode Island, in numerous other States. 
California, for instance, had long been the 
scene of bank mergers and consolidation. 
By 1950, California had only 149 banks com- 
pared to 600 in the little State of Kansas, but 
between 1950 and the end of 1955, 86 of these 
149 California banks were merged, consoli- 
dated or otherwise taken over, a reduction 
of over 60 percent in the number of banking 
institutions in this huge and growing State. 


MOUNTING DANGER 


The story is the same in many other parts 
of the country, and the end result is not only 
a decreased number of banks and less com- 
petition, but a more highly centralized con- 
trol of the Nation’s financial system with 
mounting danger to the entire national 
economy if a relatively few individuals 
should decide for whatever reason to mis- 
use their control over the lifeblood of the 
economy. 

This is the merger picture. It is a pattern 
of lack of enforcement, in part, by the Gov- 
ernment. The Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission, to some extent, 
have become policemen ‘looking the other 
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way, but I think there is another aspect of 
the monopoly that ought to be:stressed. 

I say to you that monopoly in America to- 
day does not come about merely as the re- 
sult of private restraints and private monop- 
olizing. Monepoly is fostered, is promoted 
to some extent, by the Government itself. 

The Government today is a big spending 
unit. It spends over $70 billion annually 
and no longer can we say that what Govern- 
ment does has a neutral impact on the 
economy. Any eutfit spending that much 
money certainly has no neutral impact. 

POWER OF GOVERNMENT 


How does the Gevernment use its power 
and how does that power often result in 
greater concentration rather than in com- 
petition? First, in the field of defense con- 
tracts, you will find that during the Korean 
war, the 50 largest corperations got two- 
thirds of the Government war contracts. 
The largest 10 corporations got 40 percent 
of these war contracts. 

“Well,” you say, “that is only natural. 
Maybe only big busimess can do the job. 
But these big business firms subcontract a 
great deal, and the small-business man has 
an opportunity to participate in Defense De- 
partment spending that way.” But you find 
that the subcontracting picture is pretty 
much the same. 

Again, during this same period, we find 
that 56 percent of the subcontracts went to 
other large firms and left only 14 cents of 
the total procurement dollar to small bus- 
iness. 

These are not the findings of Walter Reu- 
ther or John L. Lewis. These are the find- 
ings of Senator THYE, Republican of Min- 
nesota, in one of the most devastating re- 
ports ever published by the Senate Small 
Business Committee on this question of con- 
centration of defense contracts. 

More serious aspects of these Defense De~- 
partment contracts are the research con- 
tracts. In the fiscal years 1954 to 1956, the 
Department spent $4,771,000;000 on research 
contracts. These, teo, were highly concen- 
trated. The 100 top contractors got 85 per- 
cent of this total. The 200 top contractors 
got 91 percent, and the 500 top contractors 
got 98 percent. Obviously, there was very 
little left for small business in this pattern. 

Curiously enough, the fruits of this re- 
search that was paid for at public expense 
accrue not to the general public, not to the 
business community as a whole, but rather 
to the people who did the research as con- 
tractors for the Defense Department. There 
were 6,788 patents issued to these people who 
did research for the Government at Govern- 
ment expense, and 52 percent of these pat- 
ents went to just 15 companies—52 percent 
going to 15 companies out of more than 
600,000 corporations in the United States. 

Maybe this is a good thing. Our present 
Secretary of Defense feels that it is. He be- 
lieves that we ought to have a narrow mo- 
bilization base. We ought te rely only on a 
few large contractors. He says, “This is suf- 
ficient.” 

TAXPAYER PAYS 


But look at the implications. When Mr. 
Wilson took office in 1952, there were four 
contractors making the medium tank for the 
United States Army. There was General 
Motors, and three other smail fly-by-night 
organizations, the Chrysler Corp., the Ford 
Motor Co., and the American Locomotive. 
Mr. Wilson meved in and said, “This job has 
to be dene by a big outfit. It is more efficient 
to have 1 rather than 4,” and so Ford, 
Chrysler, and American Locemotive went 
down the drain, and there was only one com-< 
pany building medium tanks for the United 
States Army. a 

* Maybe in the short run, this is more effi- 
cient, but I submit te you that 2 years later, 
how many people weuld be bidding on a me- 
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Maybe General Motors offered the best deal 
to the Government in the short run, but, 
certainly, if you eliminate the other com- 
panies, you are not going to get much com- 
petitive bidding, and the taxpayer is going 
to pay through the nose in the long run. 

I am not a military strategist, but from a 
purely military point of view, it would ap- 
‘pear that it is unwise to put all of your eggs 
in one basket. General Motors may be good, 
but it isn’t that good. 

On the question of taxes, we find the same 
story. Here, again, what the Government 
does has considerable consequence as far as 
the future of competition is concerned. Now, 
we have heard a great deal about tax relief. 
A bill was introduced into the Senate at the 
beginning of this session by Senator SParK- 
MAN, of Alabama, and by Senater FuLBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas. 

This bill had fairly broad bipatrisian sup- 


~ port in the Senate. The purpose of the bill 


was to reduce the corporation tax on small 
business. The bill was defeated in the 
United States Senate. The argument was, 
“We-can’t afford tax relief for the small- 
busines’ man, moderate though that tax 
relief may be.” 

This is the same Senate, ladies and gentle- 
men, which sanctions giant tax loopholes for 
powerful pressure groups in the United 
States, primarily the oil industry. This is 
the same Senate that sanctions the 271,<- 
percent depletion allowance, which is an ab- 
solute outrage, for the giant oil companies. 

Most recently, we had this come to our'\ 
attention. This, I think, is a scandal of ma- 
jor proportions. It involves the overseas op- 
eration of four giant American oil companies, 
They are Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Socony Vaccum, and 
the Texas Co. 

These four companies jointly own “the 
Arabian American Oil Co. Under their con- 
cession agreement in Saudi Arabia, they 
agreed to pay Ibn Saud 27 cents-for every 
barrel of oil they lifted. It turned out that 
their profit on every barrel of oil was $1.10. 
Ibn Saud came back to the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. and said, “I don’t think I am 
getting a fair shake. I am getting less than 
one-fifth of the profits. I want an even 
shake.” 


TAX DODGE 
They tried to figure out a way whereby 
Ibn Saud could get more without Aramco 
getting less, and they devised an ingenious 
way of having Ibn Saud get more without 
Arameo getting less, and the United States 
Treasury footing the bill. This is the way 


it is done. 
Maybe you can use it. 


Let me illustrate it for you. 
Professors are not 


audience like this one. 

you earn a hundred dollars in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and there is a Pennsylvania 
tax on you to the tune of $10, then for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes, what can you do 
with the $10 tax you paid to Pennsylvania? 
‘You can deduct it from your $100 tax income, 
and your Federal liability is only $90. If 
the Federal tax rate is 10 percent, then you 
pay $9 in taxes to the Federal Government. 

Assume you make a hundred d 

Saudi Arabia. This $10 is no lenger a de- 
ductible item. It becemes 
This means that yeu 


‘percent on $100, which would 
since you have paid $10 in taxes to 
/ Arabia, you can use that as an 
‘the $10 you owe to the United 
-ury, and what do you pay into 
States Treasury? Zero. 
For 1956 Aramco $80 million to Ibn 
Saud in the form paid 
$200 million in the form of taxes. 


dium contract for the United States Army? _ 
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total of $280 million in income. Arameo 
foo got .$280 million, They had a 59-59 
split. 

For tax purposes, how is that $280 million 
of Aramco treated? Ordinarily, under the 
Federal income tax, they would have to pay 
52 percent inte the Treasury, amounting to 
roughly, $145 million, but they had an offse: 
of how much. Two hundred million they 
had paid to Ibn Saud, This offset was more 
than enough to balance out the tax liability 
of roughly $145 million. So, this fantasti. 
cally profitable company paid nothing into 
the United States Treasury. , 


IN VENEZUELA, TOO 


This is not only Saudi Arabia. The same 
thing goes on in Iran, in Iraq, in Venezuela. 
I submit to you that here is a loophole in the 
tax laws amounting to at least a billion 
dollars, but when you say, “Let’s give some 
piddling tax relief to the small-business 
man,” the United States Senate in its infinite 
wisdom says, “We can't afford it.” However. 
Aramco goes on merrily, and then we say 
Aramco is big because it is efficient. Aramco 
is big because it is good. Aramco is big be. 
cause people want it to be big. 

I say to you, this is not the result of 
natural selection. This is not the result of 
immaculate conception. The fate of these 
companies is determined by what the Goy- 
ernment does. and by the manner in which 
the Government treats them. I will not go 
beyond this point, to suggest that the oil 
companies have not been particularly bash- 
ful about infiltrating their personne! into the 
State Department and Treasury, both. 

Now, I think important areas we ought 
to give some consideration to are the so- 
called regulated industries. In the 1930's, 
New Dealers and others believed that every 
time you set up a regulatory commission that 
this was an excellent way of protecting the 
public interest. The more regulation you 
have, the safer the public interests will be. 
The less you rely on competition the better 
off you are. Well, I suggest to you that after 
20 years of experience, we can no longer 
accept this philosophy, because some of these 
regulatory commissions have abused their 
trust, and some of them have promoted 
monopoly, and they have stifled competition. 


BUREAUCRATIC REASONING 


Let me give you a concrete examp)le—in the 
trucking industry. No man can enter the 
interstate trucking industry today unless he 
has a certificate of convenience from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If you want to haul steel rods between 
Detroit and Chicago, you have to prove to 
the ICC that nobody is capable of performing 
the job, and if you say to the ICC “but, gen- 
tlemen, I can do the job cheaper than the 
one company that is now in the field,” the 
ICC will say, “That matters not.” And you 

“I can de the job more efficiently.” 
“That matters not.” “Potential customers 
want me to do the job rather than X.” “That 
matters not. You cannot enter into the 
trucking industry.” 

Under Federal regulations, there {s only 
one area of the trucking industry, which is 
exempt from this bureaucratic stranglehold 
of the ICC, and that is the segment dealing 
with the hauling of agrieultural commodi- 
ties. If you haul agricultural commodities, 

exempt from the commission regu- 
is, they can’t tell you where 
operate or how. you can operate. 
can check is safety regulations, 
cial responsibility and so on. 
been very unhappy about this 
agricultural exemption, because this pro- 
breath ef fresh air, a breath of com- 
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agricultural commodity but that redried to- 
leaf is not; that a live chicken is an 


agricultural commodity, but a chicken with 
its head cut off is not; that nuts in a shell 
tural 


an commodity, but that 


shelled nuts are not; that milk is an agricul- 
mmodity, but that buttermilk is not. 


tural Co: 
COURT LAMPOONS ICC 


So bad has this situation become that the 
1cC is being lampooned in the decisions of 
the courts. They have lost every single case 
in which they have interpreted the meaning 
of an agricultural commodity. Here you 
nave one situation where the Secretary of 
Agriculture moves into court and says, “I 
think this is an agricultural commodity,’* but 
ICC says, “No. The Secretary of Agriculture 
doesn’t know anything about this field. 
We tell the court this is not an agricultural 
commodity, this is not exempt, this is sub- 

to our regulations.” 

Let me read an excerpt of how the late 
Judge Frank in the second circuit court 
characterized such a commodity. This was 
an evacuations case of the ICC: 

“Tf, however, the Commission is sustained 
in this case, and, accordingly, behaves simi- 
larly in future cases, then its conduct will 
indeed be a mystery. Its so-called ‘valua- 
tions’ will them be acceptable, no matter 
how contrived. . 

“In that event, it would be desirable to 
abandoned the word ‘valuation’—since that 
word misleadingly connotes some moderate- 
ly rational judgment—and to substitute 
some neutral term, devoid of misleading as- 
sociations, such ag ‘valuation’ or, perhaps 
better still, ‘woosh-woosh.’ The pertinent 
doctrine would then be this: “When the ICC 
has ceremonially woosh-wooshed, judicial 
scrutiny is barred.’ It would then be de- 
sirable to dispense, too, with the Commis- 
sion’s present formula. “Taking into con- 
siderations, etc.’ replacing it with patently 
meaningless words—perhaps the same words 
spelled backward (i. e., Gnikat otni noita- 
redisnoc, etc.). 

“Then no one would be foolish enough 
to believe that the figures in a commission 
plan necessarily have anything to do with de- 
liberation, but everyone would know that the 
figures might well have been the product of 
omphalic inspiration, or ornithomancy, or 
haruspication, or aleatory devices, and that 
the conclusions of ICC might well be but 
the conjurations of mystagogues.”’ 

These are the people who protect the pub- 
lic interest in the trucking field. You find 
that the great exponent of free enterprise, 
like our Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks, came before the Small Business Com- 
mittee and said, “The ICC is doing a good 
job. Competition is a dangerous thing. 
You can’t let too many people get into the 
trucking industry.” 

This doesn’t sound like Mr. Weeks that 
you read about in the newspapers. 

UNHOLY ALLIANCE 

Here is an unholy alliance of vested in- 
terests freedom of entry into an 
industry. You have the railroads, the big 
trucks, and the teamsters, strangely enough, 
joined with the ICC, to prevent entry, and 
when a little owner-operater tries to engage 
in what he reads about as freedom of enter- 
prise, he is being told, “You are just a gypsy. 
You are irresponsible. You can’t be trusted.” 

In the automobile industry, our problem is 
that we can’t get enough firms into the in- 
dustry to have more competition. Here, we 
have an ind where people are breaking 
their necks to get into it, and who says, “You 
have to stay out”? The United States Gov- 
ernment itself. 

I submit to you that by many of these 
regulatory commissions the Government it- 
self promotes exactly what the antitrust 
laws are to prevent. The same story 
is true not only in the trucking field but to 
4 lesser extent also in airlines. If you exam- 
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in the fleld of television, if present trends 
continue, you will find that the United 
States will end up with two major networks, 
and a great opportunity for a competitive 
allocation of channels will have been missed. 

I don’t know all the answers. I don’t 
know very many of them, as a matter of fact, 
but I have a feeling that a great myth has 
grown up. The apostles of big business keep 
assuring us that bigness is inevitable, that 
“big” is more efficient, that “‘big’” is superior, 
and since they can do the job better, they 
will survive, and the little man, like the In- 
dian and the Buffalo; will be a thing of the 
past. 

I don’t share that view. I am reminded of 
the story they tell about Jim Farley and Al 
Smith. One weekend Farley and Smith 
wanted to get away from it all. They went 
on a hunting trip in a remote area of the 
woods. You know what men do on an occa- 
sion like that. They arrived Friday night, 
sat down and played cards, drank a little bit, 
played way into the night, and early the 
next morning, they got.up, did their hunt- 
ing, their fishing, came back to repeat this 
pattern on Saturday night, and they’got to 
bed about 4 in the morning. 

They got up early the next day, Sunday 
morning, to go to mass. Jim Farley turned 
back and looked at his Protestant friends 
snoring away in the cabin and said to Al 
Smith, “Wouldn’t it be the damndest thing 
if they were right and we were wrong?” 

Well, I say to the apostles of bigness, may- 
be they are not right, and maybe their atti- 
tude ought to be more tolerant. They, too, 
may not have all the answers. 





The Late Honorable Robert Crosser 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard with profound regret of the death 
of our distinguished former colleague, 
Robert Crosser. He was born in Scot- 
land in 1874 and moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, with his parents when he was 7 
years old. He had been a teacher of 
law, a member of the Ohio State Con- 
stitutional Convention, and had attained 
distinction in his profession before he 
came to Congress in 1913. Robert Cros- 
ser had a long, distinguished, and use- 
ful career in the House of Representa- 
tives where he served 19 terms. He was 
ehairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for many 
years and was the author of much pro- 
gressive and constructive legislation. 
Under his chairmanship his committee 
explored the pioneer field of railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance. 
He was author of laws on these subjects 
po og with the Railway Labor Act of 
1934. 

Bob Crosser served his people with fi- 
delity and zeal. He had an infinite ca- 
pacity for work and an intense interest 
in legislation beneficial to the plain peo- 
ple. He was a man of genial and friend- 
ly disposition as was evidenced by his 
many friends in the House. The confi- 
dence and respect his people had in him 
is expressed by the many approvals they 
gave to him in succeeding elections. 
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The country and his community has 
sustained a greal loss and he will be re- 
membered with admiration and respect 
by all who knew him. After his long, 
patriotic, and devoted life, I know the 
great Judge of all will render His judg- 
ment, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 





Fifty Years of Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an editorial of the Times-News 
published in Hendersonville, N.C. This 
editorial pays tribute to Miss Sue Lan- 
ning and her distinguished teaching 
career, and I feel it is worthy of the at- 
tention of all Americans, as well as the 
people of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and should be in- 
serted in the REecorp. 

Miss Lanning’s life has been a dedica- 
tion to the personal development of her 
pupils, as well as to their educational de- 
velopment. By her example and teach- 
ing she endeavored to send into the world 
a fine group of boys and girls with stanch 
characters, fitted for a more mature 
life. North Carolina should be proud 
to have such an outstanding teacher in 
the State, and it is hoped that the work 
to which she gave 50 years will inspire 
North Carolina to carry>on the educa- 
tional program which she helped develop 
and to which she contributed so much. 

Firry YEARS OF TEACHING 


Fifty years is a long time for a person to 
devote to any profession or job but in a few 
more weeks Miss Sue Lanning will have 
rounded out 50 years as a school teacher. 

Miss Sue is a member of the faculty of 
Fletcher School and it was at the school 
auditorium that former students, associates, 
and friends gathered Monday night to honor 
her long service to the youth of Henderson 
County. 

Miss Sue is finishing her long career in 
almost the same place she first attended 
school as a small girl. The Fletcher School 
is a consolidation of several smaller schools 
(in 1928), one of those being Patty’s Chapel 
where she started. 

She has taught 45 of the last 50 years in 
Henderson County and 36 of them at 
Pletcher. She is well along in her second 
generation of students and there are now 
pupils in the school who are grandchildren 
of her earlier students. 

Her long career covers almost all of the 
recorded history of public school education 
in Henderson County. She began teaching 
in a i-teacher school where she taught 
all 7 grades. She has seen public-school 
educaton progress from the _ 1-teacher 
schools, taught for only a few months of each 
year, to the present consolidated schools with 
a 9-month term. With this visible progress 
in physical facilities and with the develop- 
ment of teaching methods she has kept 
pace. 

If the product of our public schools has 
kept pace with the physical development 
(and we believe that it has), it is because 
of the dedication by such people as Miss 
Lanning of their lives to the instruction of 
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young people, instruction not only in the 
subjects that are taugh®from the book but 
also in the intangible field of character de- 
velopment. As former County Superintend- 
ent R. G. Anders said on Monday night: 
“Your students may have forgotten what you 
taught them, but they have not forgotten 
you.” 

: Miss Sue hasn’t made a let of money in 
the last 50 years. If she was working only 
for the financial return, she probably would 
have quit long ago. But she must derive 
great satisfaction from the knowledge that 
for each working day of the last half century 
she has had some part in developing the 
character of boys and girls. There is no way 
of knowing what she has accomplished be- 
cause her work was with intangibles that 
cannot be valued in the market place. 

On any other subject, this newspaper 
would not attempt to speak for the people 
of Henderson County. But we feel that we 
do not assume too much authority when we 
say to Miss Lanning: The people of Hender- 
son County thank you for your long years 
of devoted and dedicated service. May God 
bless you. 


Does Aid Help or Hurt Friend? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Wilmington Morning Star of May 27, 
1957, entitled “Does Aid Help or Hurt 
Friend?” The able editor of North Caro- 
lina’s oldest daily newspaper sets forth 
some provocative and timely suggestions 
as we consider the foreign-aid program. 

The editorial follows: 

Dogs Alp HELP orn Hurt FRIEND? 

If, without knowing the author, you read 
the following statement, who would you 
guess said it? 

“Economic dependence on the United 
States (by foreign nations) has grown beyond 
expectations. The sooner nations get on 
their own feet, the better off they will be.” 

Would it have come from the late Senator 
Taft, or from Senator KNOWLAND, or from 
some other Old Guard Republican or con- 
servative Democrat? 

Well, such a statement was made by Am- 
jad: Ali, Finance Minister of Pakistan, who 
clearly pointed out the recipient of American 
aid sometimes thinks it hurts more than it 
helps. And, goodness knows, the United 
States has poured plenty of financial and 
military aid out to Pakistan: 

Whenever a nation or an individual be- 


comes dependent upon financial handouts, - 


that nation or individual loses its natural 
desire to work out personai problems. If the 
Federal Government would only let indus- 
try, individuals, nations, and all other seg- 
ments of finance seek their respective levels 
by removing the false economy it has created 
to serve its own ends, perhaps this world 
would be a better and more interesting place. 
But as long as foreign nations can count on 
@ weekly or yearly allowance frem the United 
States, those countries are geing to discover 
they cannot stand on their own economic 
feet if and when the subsidy is withdrawn. 
Formosa is totally dependent upon Ameri- 
can aid—but obviously they don’t love us 
there for our kindness. The Chinese people 
on Formosa who rioted and destroyed Ameri- 
can property were giving vent te their emo- 
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tions—expressing open resentment at having 
to be dependent on the United States even 
for existence. 

Just as man has pride, so do nations want 
to stand alone. Foreign aid is necessary in 
wartime when allies are fighting for a com- 
mon cause. But to carry that program over 
year after year under one guise or another 
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Most of us here today are old enouch to 
remember Memorial Days when there were 
still a few Civil War veterans around to o-. 
eupy seats of honor on the platform. 

We can recall when men who had foyoy; 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898 wer, 
in the vigorous prime of early middle age 

Youthful veterans of the First World wa; 


will eventually result either in open resent-_-Jed the march to the cemetery on Memo; al 


ment or smoldering mistrust. 


Address of Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., of 
Illinois, at- Memorial Day ice, 
Honor Roll Park, Morrisonville, Ill., on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable PETER 
F. Mack, Jr., delivered an outstanding 
address at Memorial Day services at 
Honor Roll Park in Morrisonville, Il., on 
Thursday, May 30, 1957. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp this very fine 
address: 

ADDREsS OF HON. PreTer F. Mack, JR., oF ILLI- 
NOIS, AT MEMORIAL Day SERVICES aT HONOR 
ROLL PaRK, MORRISONVILLE, ILL., ON THURS- 
pay, May 30, 1957 
I am proud to have been asked to partici- 

pate in your Memorial Day service. But I am 

wondering why I was selected for this high 
honor. 

Possibly it is because I am your neighbor 
and treasure the association and friendship 
of your fellow townsman. 

Perhaps it is because I have served in the 
military service and have a continuing in- 
terest in it through my participation in the 
active Naval Reserve. 

I think it is more logical, however, that you 
chose me because of my office as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

This office has been made possible by those 
men who have given their lives to protect 
our democratic form of Government. 

Without their sacrifices our Congress would 
not exist nor would the liberties which we 
enjoy under our representative form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, it was appropriate for you to 
call on me, as your Congressman, to partici- 
pate in this memorial service, so that I can 
be reminded of the responsibilities we have 
assumed in continuing the fight for a peace- 
ful world. 

Many of the Morrisonville men who gave 
their lives, and whose nafhes appear on the 
honor roll in this park, were personal friends 
of mine. 

There is no honor we can pay that is too 
great for the one who has made the supreme 
sacrifice of giving his life for his country. 

In our feeble way, we are trying to remem- 
ber the great contributions of our war dead 
and the sacrifices they made, by inscribing 
their mames on this scroll and coming to 
honor them every Memorial Day. This is lit- 
tie enough for the service they rendered. 

We should pray to God every single day of 
our life in this democratic country that 
these men we honor today will be sufficiently 
rewarded and decorated in the halls of heaven 
for their sacrifices on the sea, in the air, and 
on the battlefields of Europe, Korea, and the 
South Pacific. 


Day. Most of us called it Decoration poy 
then. , 

Now, it is we veterans of World War IT who 
have turned gray at the temples. 

Veterans of the Korean war are the lates 
group of Americans who offered to give thei; 
lives that the Nation might live. 

Each of the earlier wars had its troybje. 
some aftermath. But none posed as many 
vexing problems, as much uncertainty or as 
grave a threat to our very existence, as our 
present concern with the hydrogen bomp. 

In Washington this week the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, com. 
posed of Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, began public hear- 
ings on the question of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear weapons explosions and its 
effect on man. 

These hearings probably won't get as many 
headlines as the investigation of Dave Beck. 
but a Washington newspaper calls the fa!]- 
out hearings the biggest quiz show of the 
century. As this newspaper put it, the ques- 
tion is: How much radiation from weapons 
tests, natural cosmic rays and medical 
X-rays can man tolerate without placing a 
veto on future generations? 

The answer of the scientists seems to be 
nobody knows. 

Nobody knows for sure how much radia- 
tion the human system can tolerate without 
hazard to health. 

Nobody knows for sure how big a2 nuclear 
dose can be absorbed without harm to future 
generations. 

We do know that radiation from any 
source—natural or manmade—is harraful. 

The fallout hazard probably is greater in 
countries like the United States where med- 
ical X-rays already have subjected many 
people to considerable radiation. 

Just what is fallout? I have heard it de- 
fined as the dropping back to earth of raclio- 
active particles hurled into the atmosphere 
by nuclear explosions. 

Scientists tell us that the most dangerous 
element of radioactive fallout is strontium 
90. Two physics professors, John Fowler 
of Washington University in St. Louis and 
Norman Goldberg of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, told of the dangers from strontium 
90 in an article reprinted in the ConGcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

They wrote: “There is a strong possibility 
* * * that any amount of strontium 90 can 
cause serious damage—leukemia or bone 
tumors. Many scientists‘ strongly suspect 
that any radiation which takes us appre- 
ciably above the existing natural level of 
radiation, which is due to cosmic rays, 
natural radioactivity in the soil, etc., is dan- 
gerous. We do not know what amount of 
damage is being done by these natural radia- 
tions and so cannot safely evaluate the ef- 
fect of adding to them.” 

Yet we are told by a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dr. Willard Libby, that 
the risk from fallout is extremely small. 
Dr. Libby feels that these risks have been 
exaggerated by the many scientists and 
others who have called upon the United 
States, Britain, and Russia to stop testing 
large nuclear weapons. 

On the other side of this question we have 
such scientists as Linus Pauling, winner 
of the Nobel prize in chemistry, and Laurence 
H. Snyder, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Scientists; 
such humanitarians as Pope Pius XII and 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and such statesmen 
as Adlai Stevenson, all of these men have 
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urged that the testing of nutlear bombs be 


ted. 
on this week a petition signed by 25 
prominent scientists, including Dr. Paul- 


and Dr. Snyder, states that—and I 
quote—“Each added amount of radiation 
causes damage to the health of human 
peings all over the world and causes dam- 
age to the pool of human germ plasm such 
as to lead to an increase in the number of 
seriously defective children that will be born 
in future tions.” 

Even Dr. Libby, who sees no real danger 
in continuing the tests, concedes that—and 
again I quote-—“No scientist maintains that 
there is no risk at all from test fallout.” 

Another official who holds somewhat the 
same view is Dr. Charles L. Dunham, Director 
of the Biology and Medicine Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Testifying be- 
fore the joint committee, Dr. Dunham said 
that there is no question that any quantity— 
I repeat, any quantity—of radioactive fall- 
out is undesirable. 

But then he went on to say that other 
policy considerations besides health govern 


ing 


the continuance of weapons tests. Dr. Dun-- 


ham said that from 300 to 500 scientists em- 
ployed by the Atomic Energy Commission are 
now devoting their full time to studying 
radiation hazards. 

My own view is that the United States 
should take the initiative now—with or with- 
out an international agreement—to stop 
the testing of large nuclear bombs. 

Limited experimentation with small 
nuclear weapons May be necessary. But we 
should strive for an agreement that will put 
a stop to explosions of hydrogen bombs and 
other large nuclear devices that scatter 
harmful radioactive ash all over the world. 

The United States was the first Nation to 
achieve atomic fission. We were the first 
Nation to drop an atom bomb. We are the 
only Nation that ever used a nuclear 
bomb as an instrument of warfare. We have 
a greater moral responsibility than any other 
nation in this matter. I am not criticizing 
the decision to drop the atom bomb on Japan 
during World War II. Responsible states- 
men and military leaders say these bombings 
actually saved lives.-by shortening the war. 

I do say, however, that because we were 
the first to use the atom bomb in war, we 
have a moral responsibility to take the lead 
in taming the atom. bo 

We should concentrate our efforts on 
adapting nuclear energy to peaceful uses so 
that it will become a blessing to mankind 
instead of a curse. 

In my humble opinion there is nothing 
constructive to be gained from continued 
testing of hydrogen bombs or other large 
nuclear weapons. 

I am not an atomic scientist. But as a 
layman with a continuing interest in this 
subject, I have been convinced that we al- 
ready are capable of devastating one-quarter 
the surface of the earth in a matter of a few 
hours. Must we carry the art of destruction 
to any greater degree of perfection? 

The small nations of the world look to the 
United States for leadership in this matter. 

We must remember that nuclear weapons 
ate now manufactured by only three 
nations—the United States, Britain, and 
Russia, 

But the peoples of the small countries of 
Europe and Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
cannot evade the hazards te which they are 
exposed by our continued experimentation. 

It has been said that the soil of Japan has 
been contaminated by Russian experiments 
fish that are the staple 


of 
have no control. % 
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Why do not the United States, Britain, and 
Russia come to an agreement to end the 
testing of atomic bombs? Albert Schweit- 
zer, the great humanitarian and winner of 
the Nobel peace prize, gives this answer. 

“The real reason,” Dr. Schweitzer wrote, 
“Is that in their own countries there is no 
public opinion asking for it. * * * Public 
opinion in all nations concerned must in- 
spire and accept the agreement.” 

The Gallup poll recently reported that 63 
percent of Americans believe the United 
States should stop testing nuclear weapons 
and H-bombs if Russia also agrees to stop. 

It is my belief that the United States, 
without risk to our security, can stop these 
tests now, without waiting for agreement 
from Russia. 

The effect of such a decision by us would 
go farther toward winning allies in this 
troubled world than the billions we have 
spent on foreign aid. 

It has been said that the cold war is prin- 
cipally a battle for minds and souls of peo- 
ples in the neutral nations. 

The proposed ban on further testing of H- 
bombs is a propaganda weapon of the great- 
est magnitude. Let’s use it to advance the 
cause of peace in the world. 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
in New Britain, Conn., I had the dis- 
tinct privilege of being principal speak- 
er at a gathering of 350 people of Ar- 
menian descent who were celebrating 
the 39th anniversary of Armenian inde- 
pendence day. 

On May 28, 1918, Armenian independ- 
ence was proclaimed and a democratic 
republic was established. Independ- 
ence for this valiant people was short- 
lived, however, and after 24% years the 
Armenian Republic was beset by.Soviet 
intrigue and invasion. During the ex- 
istence of the republic, the United States 
was generous in its assistance to the 
Armenian people by sending clothing, 
food, and medicine. 

A heroic stand was made against the 
occupation by the Soviet Union in Feb- 
ruary 1921. The Soviets were ejected 
and for a period of 3 months were kept 
from occupying. the country. Ulti- 
mately, the small republic, faced with 
overwhelming military odds, fell and 
since that time, Armenia has been under 
the heel of Soviet tyranny. It is now 
one of the so-called independent repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union. 

In the United States and elsewhére 
in the world there are people of Arme- 
nian origin who will never rest until the 
beloved land of their origin is again a 
free and independent nation. To work 
toward this end, an organization was 
formed and is known as the American 
Committee for the Independence of Ar- 
menia. 

Let us in Congress remember that the 
cries and prayers for freedom from the 
Armenian péople, although not audible 
from behind the Iron Curtain, are, nev- 
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ertheless, as real and as fervent as the 
cries of the Hungarian people and those 
of the other captive countries. Let us 
work and pray, too, for the eventual 
liberation of the brave and suffering 
people of Armenia. 





Vision, Work Made Ensley South’s Steel 
Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding steel-producing 
centers of the world is located in my dis- 
trict. Ensley, Ala., one of the larger 
suburbs of Birmingham, has long been 
known for its wide variety of steel prod- 
ucts. It is also famous for its steel- 
producing techniques. 

Before the South’s first commercial 
heat of basic steel was tapped at Ensley 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1899, there were 
those who said the mill could not produce 
steel from the Birmingham red iron ore. 
Those disbelievers had discounted the 
ingenuity, devotion, and foresight of the 
pioneer residents of the Ensley district. 
True, it takes far more than the basic 
mineral ingredients to produce steel, but 
the Ensley folk overcame the obstacles 
and handicaps. At times, it was neces- 
sary to go beyond the shores of our own 
Nation for experts in the field, but Ensley 
succeeded in~ producing steel by the 
open-hearth method and also in using 
open-hearth steel to make top-quality 
rails. 

Today, I am proud to state, through 
many long years of hard work, patience, 
and endurance, Ensley has become the 
steel capital of the South. Under leave 
heretofore granted, I am pleased to in- 
sert a short history of this distinguished 
steel-producing area which appeared in 
the May 31, 1957, issue of the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald, one of my district’s 
fine daily newspapers: 

VIsION, WorK MADE ENSLEY Sovutrn’s STEEL 
CENTER 

The Birmingham district’s ancestor of all 
southern steel mills is still going strong. 
And what’s more, it shows no signs of slowing 
down. 

Dean of southern steelmakers is the Ensley 
Steel Works of United States Steel’s Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron division. 

There the South’s first commercial heat 
of steel was produced almost 60 years ago. 
It was here, too, that the Nation’s first open 
hearth steel rails were turned out more than 
half a century ago. 

Since then, many millions of tons of steel 
have flowed from the Bessemer converters 
and the open-hearth furnaces at Ensley, and 
enough rails have been produced at the plant 
to crisscross the continent. A large propor- 
tion of the wide variety of steel products 
made at TCI’s other plants in the Birming- 
ham district are rolled from primary metal 
made at the Ensley works. 

Giving the South a steel industry was not 
easy. As a matter of fact, only a few men 
at first thought it could be done. 
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It was widely known that the Birmingham 
district had all the major ingredients for 
steelmaking, but, unfortunately, the red iron 
ore so abundant in the heart of Red Moun- 
tain was not suitable for making good steel 
by processes then in use. To begin with, it 
contained a very low percentage of iron. 
Furthermore, it also had many chemical sub- 
stances which would have to be removed be- 
fore good steel could be made from it. 

TCI’s officials at Ensley, however, refused 
to concede that steelmaking was impossible 
here because nobody had yet found a way 
to do it. 

A young engineer was brought from Eng- 
Jand to study the low-grade ore and see if 
he could devise a furnace which could handle 
it. After much experimentation, he devel- 
oped a basic ironmaking furnace, the lining 
of which was capable of counteracting the 
undesirable chemical elements in the ore, 
thus producing what has come to be known 
as basic iron. 

At first TCI contented itself with making 
and selling basic iron in the form of blooms 
and billets. Then, however, it found that 
some northern plants were buying its iron 
and converting it to steel. 

“If they can do it, so can we,” said TCI 
Officials, and so they set about to develop 
an open-hearth process capable of making 
good steel from Birmingham iron, 

Utilizing essentially the same principles 
evolved in building the basic blast furnace, 
they devised the basic open-hearth furnace. 
On Thanksgiving Day, 1899, the South’s first 
commercial heat of basic steel was tapped 
from the new open-hearth furnaces at Ensley. 

It had not been many years since steel 
rails had replaced the relatively brittle ones 
made of iron. At the turn of the century all 
of the American rails were being made in 
certain northern mills, from steel produced 
in the bessemer converter, and it was be- 
lieved that open-hearth steel was not suit- 
able for that product. 

Again, however, TCI people were not con- 
vinced that it could not be done, so by 1902 
the Nation's first mill for making rails from 
open-hearth steel had been installed at Ens- 
ley. That mill is still producing high-quality 
rails for the railroad industry. 

Rails are the only finished steel products 
made for the trade at the Ensley plant, 
although great tonnages of its billets and 
slabs are transported to plants at Fairfield 
and Bessemer for making many dozens of 
useful products. 

The Ensley works, however, does make one 
other consumer product which is of consid- 
erable importance in the South. That is 
basic slag, an excellent soli conditioner for 
farms, pastures, and lawns. The plant at 
Ensley is America’s only producer of basic 
slag soil conditioner. 

The very chemical elements which at first 
made it so difficult to produce satisfactory 
steel from Birmingham ores are responsible 
for making the Ensley slag a good plant food 
In the steelmaking process, these elements 
are absorbed from the iron by molten lime- 
stone. ~ 

When this material is taken from the fur- 
nace, it is allowed to cool and harden, after 
which it is pulverized and bagged for sale. 
Experiments conducted throughout the 
South have proved that it is one of the best 
soil builders available. 

General superintendent of the Ensley Steel 
Works is Dudley Vaughan, who began his 
career at that plant more than 45 years ago, 
as a blueprint boy. Largely self-taught in 
the steel business, Mr. Vaughan has become 
& foremost authority on open-hearth prac- 
tice. He had served as assistant general 
superintendent of the big Fairfiel@ Steel 
Works from 1943 until his appointment, last 
October, to the general superintendency at 
Ensley. 
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J. J. Shannon, a widely recognized expert 
on blast furnaces, is assistant general super- 
intendent of the plant. Mr. Shannon was 
for many years superintendent of blast fur- 
naces at Ensley. 


Revision of the Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a statement which I made before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in opposition to the 
measures which call for the revision of 
the Natural Gas Act. My statement to 
this committee is as follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE.COMMITTEE ON JUNE 4, 1957, BY 

Hon. MERWIN CoapD, oF IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, I am MERWIN CoaD, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Sixth Iowa 
District, and I appreciate the op unity 
afforded me in coming before your commit- 
tee. I will be brief in my statement as I 
know you have heard many learned persons 
to date on the subject under consideration 
and many are yet to be heard. 

The Sixth District of Iowa is composed of 
15 large counties which are largely rural but 
are dotted with many towns and some small 
cities. We already have many of our com- 
munities using natural gas and at the pres- 
ent time arrangements are being made and 
negotiations completed to bring more natu- 
ral gas to still additional towns and com- 
munities in the district. The people desire 
the efficient, clean, and moderately priced 
natural gas for use in their homes and for 
industrial purposes. 

There are no oil or gas wells located in the 
State of Iowa, much less in the Sixth Iowa 
District. Therefore, all of the people whom 
I represent are consumers and I am stating 
this case in their behalf. However, evert 
though all my people are consumers, they are 
still aware of the fact that those who pro- 
duce, transport, and distribute natural gas 
must make a healthy margin of profit in 
order to continue their operations. There is 
no controversy whatsoever about this. But 
on the other hand, it is obvious that the 
rights of the consumer must be protected in 
those measures which would change the 
situation which has ly been fair and 
equitable to all involved. Admittedly the 
producers through to the distributors of 
natural gas have been regulated by one or 
another agency of the Government whether 
Federal, State, or local. But even so, there 
have been no cases recorded publicly to my 
knowledge wherein any Government agency 
acted in such manner as to bring about the 
economic death of any natural-gas producer, 
transporter, or distributor. In fact, the eco- 
nomic picture of the entire gas industry has 
been, throughout the years, one of good 
health. The general utility field has been 
one of the surest and safest attractions for 
capital. 

It is obvious then, when an industry which 
has fared well under the observation, super- 
vision, and regulation of a governmental 
agency wants to be removed from this con- 
trol, it is not to reduce its pricing structure, 
nor to lower its profit level. Quite to the 
contrary, the only reason any group would 
want to free itself from any constricting 
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regulation would be to further enhance jt, 
own economic picture. 

Let us remember that those who are nat). 
ral-gas consumers are limited and controlleq. 
They are limited to using natural gas for they 
are controlled by the fact that they have 
heavy investment in those appliances which 
utilize only natural gas. It is not a matter 
of deciding one day to chenge from one fue) 
to another. 

Purther, it should also be remembered that 
the industrial users will not shoulder the 
load of any increased costs, for already the 
home user pays the bulk of the costs which 
include the profit and the industrial users 
pay little more than the actual cost of the 
gas plus transportation. 

Obviously, the consumer will pay for any 
increase in the cost of natural gas, just the 
same as the consumer pays the increased cost 
of any commodity. With the pricing struc. 
ture the way it is already set up, it wil) 
mean that the families, in their homes, wij) 
pay any increase in the cost of natura! gas. 

There are millions of American families 
tied to the natural gas lines. Unless the 
Congress maintains a constant vigil for their 
rights, they stand unprotected. 

Originally, the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
to protect the consumer against exploitation 
at the hands of natural gas companies when 
it was clearly seen that the States could not 
adequately supply this basic protection. It 
is also a known fact that the large oi! com- 
panies control the production of natura! gas. 
These companies have fared very well under 
the present regulatory law and the people's 
rights have been protected. Surely, for the 
sake of justice and fairness it would be un- 
wise to turn loose these industrial giants 
upon the unorganized forces of our family 
unit consumers. 

There have been many attempts to re- 
peal the Natural Gas Act, but always there 
have been those who have stood firmly 
voicing the concern of the people who are not 
in a position to speak for themselves. To- 
day, I stand in opposition to H. R. 6790 
which -would only free the producers of na- 
tural gas from pricing control. I do not 
believe this bill would be in the best in- 
terests of my people, nor would it be in the 
best interests of the total American consum- 
ing public. The only ones who would benefit 
by this measure would be those who are the 
produceys of natural gas and their profit- 
and-loss sheets do not provide evidence that 
they have been the recipients of any eco- 
nomic abuse under the present Natural Gas 
Act. 

I také this opportunity to express to you 
again my appreciation for the graciousness 
of your committee in permitting me to make 
this statement. 


Poll on Immigration and Deportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to insert the 
following results of a vote taken by the 
Commonwealth Club of California on 
immigration and deportation. This poll 
was taken following the circulation to @! 
their members of a report of the clubs 
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immigration section preceded by an 18- 
month study of the subject. 

Should the immigration law be amended 
go that— . 

1. (a) Quotas will be changed from the 
present 1920 census base ‘ to that of the most 
recent published census? Yes, 926; no, 555. 

(b) Unfilled portion of annual quotas will 
pe made avatlable for use by other nations 
in succeeding years? Yes, 673; no, 794. 

2. (a) All immigrants, regardless of race, 
will be charged to country of birth? Yes, 
967; no, 418. 

(b) Quotas for specific countries will be 
abolished; and.an overall quota established 
to which every immigrant would be charge- 
able, regardless of erigin, birthplace, or race? 
Yes, 421; no, 975. 

3. Immigrants born in Western Hemis- 
phere will be made, subject to quota? Yes, 
961; no, 491. 

4. Broader discretion will be given for ad- 
ministrative relief against exclusion or de- 
portation regulations? Yes, 1,012; no, 461. 

5. Commencement of deportation proceed- 
ings will be limited to 10 years after cause 
for deportation? Yes, 760; no, 714. 

6. The immigratien and nationality laws 
will be administered by an independent com- 
mission rather than by a bureau in the De- 
partment of Justice? Yes, 581; no, &83. 

7. A visa review board will be established to 
consider appeals frem denial of visas? Yes, 
1,005; no, 477. 

8. Specific provision will be made for court 
review of decisions of administrative author- 
ities in all important immigration matters? 
Yes, 1,185; no, 299. 





1Whereby quotas have been prorated on a 
percentage basis to each country according 
to the national origins of the United States 
population, 





Extension of FDIC Power Hits State 
Bank Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House have a high re- 
gard for Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Banks Association, and re- 
spect his sincere interest in sound eco- 
nomic policies to promete general pros- 
perity and assure the healthy growth of 
small and independent enterprise. 

In the June 1957 issue of the Inde- 
pendent Banker, Mr. DuBois discusses 
an apparent infringement on the re- 
sponsibility of State banking depart- 
ments by the FDIC. What he has to say 
is worthy of our study and consideration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his article entitled “Extension 
ae Power Hits State Bank Depart- 
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(By Ben DuBois) 
fe acne Corpora- 
came being for of in- 
suring bank deposits as a protection. 
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purpose of this examination privilege was to 
minimize the Corporation's risks. This has 
been accomplished. 

During the 22 years that the Corporation 
has been operating, the total net loss has 
been a little less than $21 million. For the 
year ending December 31, 1956, net income 
from United States Government securities 
alone amounted to over $43 million. Total 
expenses and losses for that year were about 
$10 million dollars. The tetal losses in 22 
years were much less than the income on in- 
vestments for 1 year. The Corporation cer- 
tainly has minimized its risks. 

From the insurance standpoint the Cor- 
poration has done an excellent, job. It is 
very much a worthwhile organization. It 
has brought a high degree ef stability to 
banking. It has proved that the insurance 
of deposits is feasible, and the banking fra- 
ternity and the public in general look upon 
the Corporation with deep respect. 

COMPLAINTS HEARD 

But through its examinatiens, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is becoming 
a policymaker. Monetary policies should be 
left to the Board of Governers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Alse, the FDIC is en- 
croaching upon the prerogatives of the bank- 
ing departments, in some instances pushing 
the State banking departments into sub- 
servient position. 

We hear more complaints about the exam- 
inations of the FDIC than we do of the 
other examining agencies. The Comptroller 
of the Currency sits on the FDIC Board. We 
hear little criticism of national bank exami- 
nations. 

Is there a movement on foot, abetted by 
the Comptroller as Directer of the FDIC, to 
encourage State banks to change to a Na- 
tional charter or to avoid the irritating 
examinations by the FDIC by becoming a 
member of the Federal Reserve System? 

ALL EXAMS THOROUGH 


~It can be assumed, we believe, that exam- 
inations by the National Banking Depart- 
ment and by the Federal Reserve banks, are 
fully as thorough as the examinations by 
the FDIC. From personal experience, we 
believe the examinations by the State bank- 
ing departments are equally geod. 

Is the assumption of more and more di- 
rection to banks by the Corperation through 
its examinations a scheme of the FDIC to 
break down the autonomy of the States and 
to supervise, direct, and make policies for 
State banks through a Washington office? 

Perhaps there is no well-laid plan to do 
any of the things enumerated above. May- 
be it is merely Washington bureaucracy 
Btretching out for more control. 

We believe we see dangerous handwriting 
on the wall that should be heeded. We 
often wonder why the FDIC as an insurer 
needs to examine all nonmember State 
banks. It accepts in general the examina- 
tions made through the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s office as well as examinations 
made through the different Federal Reserve 
banks. Couldn’t it accept the examinations 
made by the different State banking depart- 
ments? 

The State banking departments have a re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that the banks 
under their supervision are properly .run. 
These agencies will do their utmost to pro- 
tect depositors of State banks. It is patent 
on its face that the Corporation sort of 
looks down its nose upen exarhinations made 
by State banking departments. 

State banks, ef course, pay a fee for exam- 
inatiens by the State banking departments. 
The FDIC makes no charge, But the banks 
pay for this examination nevertheless 
through the premiums they pay to the Cor- 
poration. 

' If the Cerperation maintained only a skel- 
eton crew for examining problem banks, it 
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could lessen its cost of operation and we be- 
lieve that ultimately it could return more 
of the premium the banks pay the FDIC. 

As long as the Corporation fails to recog- 
nize the competency of examinations by State 
banking departments, the more itt puts our 
State banking departments in a subservient 
position. 

SETTING A TREND? 


Perhaps the trend is toward eliminating 
examinations by the State department. Then 
the only thing that would be left is the right 
of chartering. These rights are infringed 
upon a bit because when a State issues a new 
charter, the new State bank may get in- 
surance or it may not. 

On the other hand, a charter issued to a 
national bank automatically gives it insur- 
ance. If a going bank can’t secure insurance 
from the FDIC, it may join the Federal Re- 
serve System and then the Corporation will 
insure it. It appears to be a lopsided situa- 
tion. 

When a newly chartered State bank makes 
application to the FDIC for insurance, the 
Corporation in many instances withholds in- 
surance until the bank management selects 
an executive officer satisfactory to the FDIC. 

The Corporation does not leave it to the 
State banking department to decide whether 
or not the proposed executive officer is com- 
petent. Taking away from the State banking 
departments their responsibilities weakens 
these departments. 

Perhaps in some instances the shucking of 
responsibility is pleasant. Final disposition 
of troublesome problems can be placed on 
the other shoulders. However, if we are to 
maintain strong State banking departments, 
these departments must measure up to their 
responsibilities. 

It is our belief that when the Congress per- 
mitted the FDIC to examine banks it was 
for the purpose of minimizing risks, not to 
give the Corporation power to set policies and 
to select managing officers for the banks. 

It was not the intent of Congress, surely, 
to have the Corporation dominate the situa- 
tion and to put State banking departments 
in a position of less responsibility. 

Unless corrections are made, our dual sys- 
tem of banking will become a hollow shell 
and by indirection its substance may be 
destroyed, 





A 51-Million-Acre Corn Base Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a plan presented to me by a con- 
stituent, Mr. Carl Hoyer, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, who is president of the Webster 
County Farm Bureau. It deals with the 
farm problem and is evidence that Mr. 
Hoyer is continuing with those of us who 
are constantly working of this situation. 
I present the plan here so that the entire 
membership of this House might study 
its merits: 

A 51-MILLIon-Acre Corn Base ProGRAM 

This plan would provide for approximately 
20 percent of crop acres to be put in soil bank 
with average payments of $28 per acre. 

This program would take care of the objec- 
tions of farmers not wanting to participate, 
First, it would allow a farmer to plant about 
60 acres of corn on a 160-acre farm that is all 
cropland. If this were done it would allow 
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farmers to plant more corn (which is by far 
the best pay crop in the agricultural corn 
producing area) and thereby eliminate the 
possibility of diverting acres from corn to 
grain sorghum or other feed grains. 

By taking 20 percent of crop acres and put- 
ting them into a soil bank, we would take 2 
times as many acres out of production, as 
the acreage reserve of the present soil bank 
bill now does at the same cost to Govern- 
ment. This would be the same land on 
which farmers are being paid about $50 per 
acre this year, only this plan would give the 
farmer the choice of putting into the soil 
bank the cropland he chooses. Land would 
most likely be taken out of oats or hay. 
Farmers would not object to taking this land 
out of production because they say they don’t 
make money on these crops anyway. 

This program would solve the surplus feed 
problem because by taking 20 percent of crop 
acres out of production we should cut total 
feed units by about 5 to 10 percent. This 
would balance supply and demand, and take 
care of surpluses. 

Land placed in this soil bank should be 
seeded, but no extra payments should be 
made, as the farmer is the one who benefits 
from the seeding. Also setting up of seeding 
requirements by ASC offices would raise ad- 
ministration costs. These regulations can- 
not be enforced because who could tell where 
the seed was planted? 

This program should be tied in with a 
fiexible support program of from 75- to 90- 
percent parity. I see no reason why we 
should take less than 75 percent of parity 
with a reduction program of this kind. A 
fioor of 75 percent would take away much 
of the criticism and 75 percent is low enough 
to increase consumption and not stimulate 
high production. A farmer would have to 
participate in the soil bank in order to be 
eligible to seal any feed grains or ASC pay- 
ments. 

I have talked to quite a few farmers and 
other leaders in the county. They are very 
favorable to this program and thought I 
should write it up. I would welcome any 
suggestions as to changes that you think 
would improve it. 

I humbly and prayerfully present this pro- 
gram to you, with the hope that it may in 
some way help to set up a farm program 
that will help agriculture out of the very 
distressful conditions we are now facing. 

CarL HOYER. 


Fort Dopce, Iowa. 


Protest Against Reduction in Wheat Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers in my area are bitterly opposed 
to the recent reduction in wheat prices, 
and I have made my own feelings a mat- 
ter of record with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I would like to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp to include a resolu- 
tion presented to me by the Farmers 
Union Local, No. 1624, Belle Plaine, 
Kans., urging that the support price on 
wheat be restored to $2 per bushel: 

Whereas the price of gasoline has gone up 
from 1 to over 3 cents a gallon. Farm ma- 
chinery, cars, and trucks have also gone up 
in price. In fact, all costs of operation ex- 
cept those involving other farmers have 
gone up; 
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Whereas Kansas has reduced its wheat 
acreage from over 14 million to just over 
5 million acres and the expected yield is 83 
million bushels compared to 195 million 
bushels for the 10-year average; 

Whereas there is now in operation produc- 
tion payments on wool and sugar which have 
not caused surpluses: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the support price of wheat 
be set at $2. The agricultural situation is 
about the same as last year and unless lagt 
year the price was raised as a political move 
to get votes, it should be set at $2 again; be 
it further ‘ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of the Redman Farmers 
Union Local, No. 1624, on May 20, 1957, to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson, to Senator Andrew Schoep- 
pel, Senator Frank Carlson, Representative 
J. Floyd Breeding, and to the State Farmers 


Union paper. 
FRANKLIN BURGER, 
President. 


Mrs. GERALD WATKINS, 
Secretary. 


H. H. ZIMMERMAN, 
Legislative Director. 


Panama Canal: Capacity Threatened by 
Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1957, page A804, I commented on 
the proposal to widen Gaillard Cut— 
formerly Culebra—from its present min- 
imum width of 300 feet to 500 feet as a 
step in the right direction for the ade- 
quate modernization of the Panama 
Canal. 

The navigational hazards and other 
adverse effects on capacity of the present 
restricted cut have long been recognized. 
But these are not the only grave prob- 
lems involved in the modernization of 
the Panama Canal. 

In the May 19, 1957 issue of the New 
York Times, a special dispatch from Bal- 
boa, C. Z., reported a closing of the canal 
to certain types of deep-draft vessels, be- 
cause of shortage of water in the summit 
level, as narrowly averted. The situa- 
tion described cannot be considered 
alone, for it is merely another of seven 
major canal operating problems that 
must be considered in any realistic han- 
dling of the question of modernization. 


For a listing of these problems the at- - 


tention of the Congress is invited to a 
summary and discussion of them on 
pages 43-44 in the hearings on the opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone Government before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
March 29-31, 1955, in which I was a par- 
ticipant. 

The limited operating range of Gatun 
Lake—87 to 82 feet—as indicated pre- 
viously, is but a single problem. Its ob- 
vious solution, as stated in the summary, 
consists of raising the lake level to its 
optimum height—approximately 92 feet. 
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The current water shortage together 
with the growing traffic, which in Ap;ij 
was 905 vessels of all classes, is furthe; 
reason for immediate consideration of 
the overall canal problem. Certainly the 
time has passed for individual treat. 
ments of operational symptoms that haye 
featured recent canal official efforts, ang 
which have only served to delay, if not 
confuse, the real issues. 

This latest operating crisis, I submit 
as the result of almost a decade of close 
observation of Panama Canal maiters, 
can be adequately and economically met 
only by means of an independent inquiry 
under congressional authorization along 
the lines contained in measures to create 
the Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
which are now pending. The time for 
procrastination should be over. 

Under leave granted to extend, I quote 
the text of the indicated news dispatch: 
Cours Is AVERTED AT PANAMA CANAL—Rarns 

Raise LeveL OF GATUN .LAKE PERMITTING 

CONTINUED TRANSIT BY TANKERS 

Bausoa, C. Z., May 17.—The closing of the 
Panama Canal to heavy-laden tankers and 
ore ships has been averted for the time being, 
it was revealed today. 

An extraordinarily long and severe dry sea- 
son lowered Gatun Lake to such extent that 
canal officials had fixed June as the day when 
they probably would deny transit to decep- 
draft supertankers and ore vessels plus any 
other ships equally unwieldy. 

However, heavy rains last week end, plus 
some rain since, have averted this necessity. 

Gatun Lake remains between 3 and 4 feet 
lower than normal. Today was about 5 
inches above the level at which canal au- 
thorities would have had to start picking and 
choosing vessels able to make the transit. 

The dry season on the isthmus normally 
extends from about Christmas to mid-April. 

Even in this time there are normally pe- 
riodic showers. 

But this year it was mid-May before the 
first rains came, and there had been scarcely 
a sprinkle anywhere on the watershed since 
December. 

In 1946 Gatun Lake fell to a lower level 
than this year, but at that time canal traffic 
did not include supertankers. 

Further complicating the problem of canal 
Officials is the fact that traffic continues at 


record levels. 

Nine hundred and five ships of all classes 
used the canal in April. This made April the 
second best month in canal history. 

The best month was March, when 60 more 
oceangoing vessels transited than in April. 


The Late Robert Crosser 


SPEECH 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, | 


was saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our former colleague, 
Robert 


Crosser. I wish to join in paying 
tribute to his memory. 

I had the great pleasure and privilesé 
of serving on the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
Mr, Crosser was chairman. I soon 
learned to admire his sterling qualities 

and recognized him as an outstanding 
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American. My service on this commit- 
tee under the leadership of Bob Crosser 
was a most happy experience, and I shall 


- always have pleasant memories of my 


association with Mr. Crosser. 

He told me the story of his life and of 
the fight that he had to make in order 
to reach the pinnacle of success that he 
obtained. It is an inspiring and chal- 
lenging story and made a deep im- 
pression upon me. He was a philosopher 
and a keen student of history. 

I always enjoyed a visit with Mr. 
Crosser. He was always in good spirits, 
in spite of his physical ailments. I was 
proud to have him as a friend, and my 
life is richer for having known Robert 
Crosser. 

I wish to extend my sincere sympathy 
to his daughter and son, and to the other 
members of the family. 





Joint Statement of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 


Charles E. Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 

Joint STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN 
Foster DULLES AND SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
The case of United States Army Sp3c. 

William §S. Girard has far-reaching im- 

plications, involving as it does the good faith 

of the United States in carrying out a joint 
decision reached under procedures estab- 
lished by treaty and agreement with Japan. 

The case involves actions by Girard which 
caused the death of Naka Sakai, a Japanese 
woman, on January 30, 1957. The issue arose 
as to whether or not Girard should be tried 
by United States court-martial or by a Japa- 
nese court. After careful deliberation in the 
joint United States-Japan committee estab- 
lished by the 2 Governments pursuant to 
treaty arrangements, the United States rep- 
resentative on this committee was authorized 
to agree, and on May 16, 1957, did agree, that 
the United States would not exercise its as- 
serted right of primary jurisdiction in this 
case. In view of this completed action, at- 
tempting to prolong the dispute over the 
jurisdictional issue would create a situation 
which could basically affect United States 
relations not only with Japan, but also with 
many other nations. 

For these reasons, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson have carefully reviewed all 
the available facts in the case. They have 
now concluded that the joint committee’s 
agreement that Girard be tried in the courts 
of Japan was reached in full accord with 
procedures established by the treaty and 
agreement, and that in order to preserve 
the integrity of the pledges of the United 
States, this determination by the joint com- 
mittee must be carried out. 

The Secretaries’ review disclosed the fol- 
lowing: 

The incident occurred in a maneuver area 
provided by the Japanese Government for 
part-time use of United States forces. The 
Japanese Defense Force uses the same area 
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about 40 percent of the time. When the area 
is not in use by either the United States 
or Japanese armed forces, Japanese civilians 
are permitted to farm or otherwise use the 
area. 

Efforts to keep civilians away from the 
area during such military exercises have not 
proved effective. In this particular case, red 
boundary flags were, as customary, erected as 
a@ warning to civilians to keep off, and local 
authorities were notified of the proposed ex- 
ercises. But, as was frequently the case, a 
number of Japanese civilians were in the 
area gathering empty brass cartridge cases 
at the time of the incident. These civilians 
had created such a risk of injury to them- 
selves in the morning exercises when live am- 
munition was used that the American offi- 
cer in charge withdrew live ammunition from 
the troops prior to the afternoon exercises. 
In the interval between two simulated at- 
tacks during the afternoon, Girard and an- 
other soldier, Sp3c. Victor M. Nickel, were 
ordered by their platoon leader, a lieutenant, 
to guard a machinegun and several field 
jackets at the top of a hill. Girard and 
Nickel were not issued live ammunition for 
this duty. 

It was while these soldiers were perform- 
ing this duty that the incident occurred. 
Mrs. Naka Sakai, a Japanese civilian, died 
a few moments after being hit in the back 
by an empty brass rifle shell case fired by 
Girard from his rifle grenade launcher. She 
was not over 30 yards from Girard and was 
going away from him when he fired the rifle. 
Girard had previously fired similarly in the 
vicinity of a Japanese man, who was not hit. 

Girdard’s action in firing empty shell cases 
from the rifle grenade launcher was not au- 
thorized. He asserted that he fired from 
the waist, intending only to frighten the 
Japanese civilians. Others stated, but Girard 
denied, that empty shell cases were thrown 
out to entice the Japanese to approach. 

Under the United States-Japanese Security 
Treaty and article XVII of the administrative 
agreement under that treaty, as established 
by the protocol adopted September 23, 1953, 
the authorities of Japan have the prior right 
to jurisdiction to try members of the United 
States Armed Forces for .an injury caused 
to a Japanese national, unless such injury 
is one arising out of any act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty. 

The Japanese authorities have taken the 
position that Girard’s action in firing the 
shell cases was outside the scope of his 
guard duty and was, therefore, not done in 
the performance of official duty. 

The commanding general of Girard’s divi- 
sion certified that Girard’s action was done 
in the performance of official duty. 

In accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished under the treaty and administra- 
tive agreement, the disputed matter was, on 
March 7, 1957, taken before the joint United 
States-Japan committee established under 
the provisions of the treaty and adminis- 
trative agreement previously referred to. 

Various meetings were held between the 
United States and Japanese representatives 
on the joint committee. As is customary, 
a representative of the American Embassy 
in Tokyo also attended these meetings in 
the capacity of observer. Both sides con- 
tinued to press their respective claims to 
primary jurisdiction, and the committee was 
unable to reach agreement. 

The commanding general, Far East Com- 
mand, reported the facts to the Department 
of the Army, the executive agent for the 
Department of Defense. The Department of 
Defense considered having the joint com- 
mittee refer the matter in dispute to the 
two Governments for settlement, but re- 
jected this procedure as inadvisable under 
the circumstances. Department of Defense 
instructions were accordingly issued, through 
the Department of the Army, to the Far East 
Command to the effect that the United States 
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representative on the joint committee should 
continue to press the claim for jurisdiction, 
but that, in case of continued deadlock, 
he was authorized to waive jurisdiction to 
Japan. After 3 weeks of additional nego- 
tiations, the United States representative 
waived jurisdiction in the name of the 
United States. 

Girard was subsequently indicted by the 
Japanese judicial authorities for causing a 
death by wounding—the least serious homi- 
cide charge for which he could have been 
indicted under Japanese law. In determin- 
ing whether Girard’s actions were in viola- 
tion of law, all the facts, as presented by 
both sides, must now be weighed by the 
Japanese court, just as they would by a 
United States court-martial, if trial were 
held under United States jurisdiction . 

In accordance with Public Law 1777 of 
the 84th Congress, the United States Gov- 
ernment will pay fer counsel chosen by 
Girard to defend him in this trial. Pur- 
suant to the administrative agreement un- 
der the Japanese treaty, Girard will be guar- 
anteed a prompt trial, the right to have re- 
presentation by counsel satisfactory to him, 
full information as to all charges against 
him, the right to confront all witnesses, 
the right to have his witnesses compelled to 
attend court, the right to have a competent 
interpreter, the right of communication with 
United States authorities, and the presence 
of a United States representative as an offi- 
cial observer at the trial. This observer is 
required to report to United States authori- 
ties on all aspects of the trial and the fair- 
ness of the court proceedings. 

The United States authorities will, of 
course, see that all evidence is available to 
Girard and his counsel, and will render 
every proper assistance to him and his coun- 
sel in protection of his rights. 

United States troops are stationed in 
many countries as part of our own national 
defense and to help strengthen the free 
world struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism. The matter of jurisdiction in cases of 
offenses against the laws of host countries, 
whether by our servicemen abroad or by 
servicemen of other countries in the United 
States, is dealt with by mutual agreements. 

In the operation of this system in Japan 
there has been the greatest mreasure of 
mutual trust and cooperation. Since the 
present arrangement became effective in 
October 1953, Japan, in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases in which it had pri- 
mary right to try American personnel, has 
waived that right in favor of United States 
action. There is every reason to believe that 
trial of United States Army Sp3c. William 
S. Girard in the Japanese courts will be con- 
ducted with the utmost fairness, 





Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial which appearéd in the June 
1, 1957, issue of the Lynchburg News, 
concerning the item-veto power in sup- 
port of which several of us who authored 
the bills on the subject have recently 
been testifying before the Willis Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 
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Wary Concress BaLxs 


The item-veto power for which President 
Eisenhower has recently asked the Congress, 
and which Presidents before him have rec- 
ommended, is one of those things that makes 
such good sense that the wonder is that it 
was not done long ago. Everybody has 
talked about it, everybody has approved it 
in principle, and nobody has done anything 
about it. It is still in the talk stage and 
seems likely to remain there for an indefinite 
time to come. 

The item veto-is aimed at one of the oldest 
evils in the Congress—the pork barrel. Un- 
der the law requiring the President to accept 


or reject an omnibus appropriation bill in . 


whole, to take it or leave it, a President has 
generally left it with strong words that 
break no pork-barrel staves. The result is 
that when several legislators join together 
to add one appropriation to the bill they 
succeed because there are other legislators 
waiting with their pet little appropriations 
and don’t want to antagonize anybody. “You 
tickle me and I'll tickle you” and let the tax- 
payer foot the bill. The President is helpless. 
He can’t veto these little vote-getting expend- 
itures without vetoing the whole measure 
which contains the appropriations necessary 
for the operation of the Government. 

The laws of 40 of the 48 States empower 
the Governor to veto items in a measure 
without having to veto it all, and no State 
has returned to the old money-wasting sys- 
tem. In Virginia no one has really ever 
dreamed of going backward. But in the 
Congress of the United States it-is different. 
The Congressmen have easy access to a big, 
fat pork barrel and have no idea of blocking 
it. And that’s why it’s not a wonder that 
while everybody talks about doing some- 
thing about it nobody does. 

In Virginia and many other States a roll 
call vote on every piece of major legislation 
is required for final enactment, and we hear 
of no calls for changing that system of keep- 
ing tab on how the legislators vote. But in 
the Congress of the United States it is dif- 
ferent. Many measures of importance are 
passed and sent to the White House by a 
voice vote. That is to say, in such instances 
the Congressman is not required to put him- 
self on record, something supposedly an es- 
sential part of the democratic process. 
Sometimes Congressmen don’t want their 
constituents to know how they vote and 
sometimes they can prevent them from 
knowing when they do not have to stand up 
and be identified. Nobody openly defends 
this system but every Congressman expects 
some day he may want to take advantage of 
it. So shifting from secrecy to openness isn’t 
an easy thing to do, and hasn’t yet been done 
in the Congress. 

So here are two things that make sense 
but aren’t done and, it seems likely, never 
will be done and the reasons in both cases 
are simple. There's nothing to wonder about 
at all. 


Resolution on Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, group 224; Natrona, Pa., petition- 
ing the Government of the United States 
to render economic and technical assist- 
ance to Poland: 
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RESOLUTION ON AID TO POLAND 


Whereas the courageous fight for freedom 
waged by the Polish people inside of Poland 
has gained for them admiration all over 
the free world; and 

Whereas the emancipation from Soviet 
domination achieved after the mass demon- 
strations in Poland in October 1956 is only 
of limited extent; and 

Whereas the reforms introduced by the 
present regime since its accession to power 
represents, in fact, a strong deviation from 
the orthodox Communist doctrine, as pro- 
claimed and followed by the Kremlin; and 

Whereas we must, after all, recognize the 
humgnitarian principles transcend that form 
of government; and 

Whereas the people of Poland at this mo- 
ment face a war not of bullets, but a struggle 
for their very existence; and 

Whereas the western allies forgot geogra- 
phy, and forgot that Poland is historically 
the bulwark of the Christian West against 
Asiatic barbarism; and 

Whereas upon every battlefield of World 
War II Polish blood was shed without stint, 
in the cause of a free fatherland which the 
allies of Poland were legally committed by 
treaty to restore; and 

Whereas families of Polish soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen killed in the battle of Britain, 
at Monte Casino, at Alamein, in Burma, and 
in the Pacific mourn their dead, frequently 
in dire financial straits, as do the surviv- 
ing relatives of Polish officers murdered in 
the notorious Katyn massacre; and 

Whereas these Polish citizens today lack 
food, fuel, and the barest amenities of com- 
fort; and 

Whereas these great people have been op- 
pressed, looted, robbed, and driven to des- 
peration by lack of basic necessities of life 
as demonstrated by the Poznan uprising 
which sparked other revolts; and 

Whereas millions of gift parcels of food- 
stuffs, clothing, and drugs were shipped by 
Polish-Americans to their destitute relatives 
but today this zeal is thwarted by the im- 
position of prohibitive import duties, which 
few of the intended recipients can afford to 
pay; and 

Whereas the people of Poland have always 
been among our stanchest friends whose 
ancestors have stood in ranks with George 
Washington in the War of the American Rev- 
olution and all wars since, in which the 
United States was involved; and 

Whereas these people have participated in 
the development of our great American econ- 
omy as we know it today; and 

Whereas there is little danger that Soviet 
Russia would profit directly or indirectly 
from any economic and technical assistance 
given Poland under her present regime, and 
@ realistic appraisal of the situation points 
— in an opposite direction: Wherefore 

it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, group 224, assembled 
in convention on Sunday, April 14, 1957, in 
Natrona, Pa., call upon and strongly urge the 
United States Government to give financial 
aid and economic assistance to the down- 
trodden people of Poland, and that it is in 
the interest of the United States, as the ac- 
knowledged leader of the free world in its 
fight against communism, that adequate eco- 
nomic help be given to Poland at this partic- 
ularly propitious and crucial moment; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: Hon. JosePpH CLARK, 
United States Senator; Hon. Epwarp MakrTIn, 
United States Senator; Hon. Ropert J. Cor- 
BeTT, Congressman. 

PottsH RoMAN CaTHOLIC UNION, 
Group 224, 
Water BakaNowski, President. 
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Address by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Assist. 


ant Secretary of the Treasury Depart. 
ment, at the 71st Commencement Exe. 
cises of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., June 1, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


- Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I wa; 
privileged on June 1, 1957, to attend the 
Zist commencement exercises of the 
United States Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, Conn. Mrs. Dellay ang 
our grandson, Vincent John, accompa- 
nied me. We were cordially received 
and so impressed by the ceremony and 
the address of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. Fred C. Scribner, Jr, 
that I have asked unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Scribner’s address printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Rec. 
orD so that his outstanding remarks may 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

We meet this morning in historic New 
England to write another major chapter in 
the record of this academy. I am grateful 
for the opportunity which tradition and your 
invitation have given to me to participate in 
this important event. The presence of 
members of the Treasury Department at this 
commencement emphasizes once more the 


-importance of your school and your service 


in Treasury tradition and operations. 

This Department, of which we are al! a4 
part, has been described as being responsible 
for more varied and diversified activities of 
major importance than any other govern- 
mental department in this or any other 
country. 

We collect the revenue. This means the 
collection of income taxes from more than 
60 million Americans, as well as the collec- 
tion of excise, social security, and other 
taxes. We operate the customs through 
which all persons and shipments of com- 


. modities entering the United States must be 


cleared. In 1956 a record number of more 
than 128 million people were cleared through 
customs. We are required to manage the 
public debt which now stands at approxi- 
mately $274 billion. Through the Secret 
Service we guard and protect the President 
of the United States and his family, one of 
the most responsible duties in the Govern- 
ment. We operate the mint, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, keep the accounts 
of the United States, do our best to prevent 
the use and distribution of narcotics, and 
carry out hundreds of other functions. 

Through your operation under the Treas- 
ury we have responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of maritime laws and the provision of 
marine safety. Your service from its earliest 
days has been a strong right arm of the 
Treasury. 

The Revenue Marine Service was author- 
ized by the First Congress at the urging of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, whose bicentennial we celebrate 
this year. That service was essential in 1790 
to guarantee the solvency of the new Nation 
by the prevention of tax evasion through 
smuggling. The marine service with 10 ves- 
sels did its job well. Ever the Coast 
Guard ‘has been called upon to do difficult 
and essential tasks. It always responds. 
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1957. 


Alexander Hamilton is, in a sense, respon- 
sible for the ability of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Coast Guard to give you the 
education and training which you have re- 
ceived at this institution. We are indebted 
to him for his vision in establishing the fore~- 
runner of our Coast Guard service. As part 
of the year-long bicentennial celebration we 
might well have designated this the Hamil- 
ton class of the*Coast Guard Academy. 

A study of his life and service would be 
a source of real inspiration to you as you 

your own careers as officers of the 
United States. Hamilton was a most ambi- 
tious man. He was not, however, ambitious 
for great wealth or for powerful position. 
He desired rather to build something which 
would endure for the lasting benefit of his 
country. Heset an example of country over 
self and public service over private profit 
which we can emulate to the benefit of our- 
selves and the people whom we seek to 


e. 
Not only do we of the Treasury take the 
utmost pride and satisfaction in your con- 
tributions to your country, both in time of 

and in days of conflict, but, in like 
fashion, the American people have a tre- 
mendous and deeply felt affection and esteem 
for this seagoing service which you repre- 
sent. Yours is indeed a unique organiza- 
tion—a military organization which is fully 
functioning and in active status in peace as 
well as in war; a highly specialized, techni- 
cally trained service which each day brings 
to our people and the visitors to these shores 
the many essential services which you and 
you alone are trained to provide. 

Since the undeclared war with France in 
1798 through the hostilities in Korea, the 
Coast Guard has been an important part of 
the country’s fighting forces. Vessels and 
men of this service have written distin- 
guished records wherever they have been 
called upon for combat service. 

Zqually great is your record of service to 
humanity in.times of peace. 

In the coastal areas of our country—yes, 
in all sections of our Nation—when disaster 
strikes our people think at once of the United 
States Coast Guard, and you are there 
promptly. You are there if the call is for a 
dangerous rescue far at sea. You are there 
when word comes that one of the hundreds 
of planes which @aily approach our shores is 
in trouble and needs escorting. You are 
there if major floods reqvire the removal of 
marooned men, women, and children. You 
are there when a helicopter is needed to 
bring a sick or injured seaman from the sea 
for hospitalization. You are there if a small 
sailboat in Casco Bay has overturned. 

One cannot live on the shores of New 
England and be very far from a Coast Guard 
station. Your installations and men are 
known to us as neighbors and admired and 
respected as we admire and respect all who 
follow the sea. We know from firsthand 
observation your daily service to those who 
travel by sea, and we witness your many res- 
cue operations—some dramatic—but many 
unheralded although of equal importance to 
those involved. We know, too, that your aid 
does not ask the nationality or the religion 
of those who need your help. Perhaps more 
than anywhere else, the brotherhood of man 
is practiced at sea. 

In the past few months, as in prior years, 
many records of heroic deeds have been writ- 
ten into the annals of this service. Coast 
Guard men and equipment saved hundreds 
of lives in the New England and California 
floods of 1955. You well remember the thrill- 
ing rescue by the Pontchartrain of the 31 
people on board the Pan American aircraft 
which ditched in the Pacific last October 
after the plane had spent part of the night 
circling that Coast Guard ocean station ves- 
sel. Acting under even more adverse condi- 
tions, the Chincoteague rescued 33 crewmen 
from the Helga Bolten just 2 weeks later. 
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Less than a month ago the cutter Duane on 
ocean station Echo in the Atlantic, rescued 
the entire crew of the freighter Bornholm 
when it became necessary for that crew to 
abandon ship in heavy weather. 

One cannot meet here this day, not far 
from the first settlement in this north coun- 
try and in this beautiful spot, mindful as 
we are of the hundreds of your brother offi- 
cers who preceded you, without calling to 
mind the changes which this Nation and the 
world have witnessed since the first vessel of 
the marine service slipped into the water 
shortly after 1790. We call to mind too the 
skill with which this service has adjusted to 
these changes. 

This service has grown and remained vital 
because, through the foresight of its officers 
and those responsible for its course, it has, 
to a remarkable degree, kept pace with the 
needs and demands of those who travel by 
sea and with all those scientific developments 
which will enable you to be a more effective 
service. From sail to steam, from wood to 
steel, from shore patrol and tower to radar, 
from the sea to the air, you have rapidly and 
effectively adopted those changes which have 
kept the service in the forefront of this coun- 
try’s military forces. The first use of wireless 
aboard a service ship was aboard a vessel of 
the lighthouse service. A revenue cutter, the 
Grant, was the first United States ship to em- 
ploy wireless for tactical purposes. Radar 
was quickly and effectively adopted by the 
service at the earliest possible date. 

You played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the famous electronic system 
known as Loran or long-range aid to navi- 
gation which was born shortly before our 
entry into World War II. Loran was of in- 
estimable value in that effort. By 1956, 49 
Loran stations were being maintained in 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Thirteen additional stations have 
been or are to be added providing further 
coverage in the Caribbean area and at the 
northern and southern approaches of the 
vital Panama Canal. 

You have been quick to serve not only at 
home, but also to aid other peoples through- 
out the world. 

In the last decade the Coast Guard has 
assisted many foreign nations in establish- 
ing and training organizations similar in 
purpose and scope to our own service. Your 
service has given foreign representatives the 
opportunity to study at Coast Guard schools, 
training stations, and installations and 
gather ideas to take back to their own lands. 
You have furnished vessels for service in 
foreign countries. 

In 1946, at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Coast Guard furnished a detail 
to aid the new Government of South Korea 
in the creation of a Korean coast guard. 

Today a Coast Guard detail is in Liberia 
training native personnel in the operation 
of 40-foot patrol boats, furnished to that 
Government by the United States. 

Assistance from this service has gone to 
Portugal, the Philippines, Formosa, Thai- 
land, Brazil, Argentina, Costa Rica, Spain, 
Greece, and many other countries. Inter- 
governmental cooperation of this type puts 
into active practice our President’s desire to 
bring closer the people of all the world and 
is a valuable contribution to maritime safety 
and world peace. ' 

Now this class of 1957 comes to add its 
names to the roll of Coast Guard leaders 
and to carry on in the fields of service at 
peace and at war, at home and abroad, which 
I have so hurriedly sketched. We are proud 
of this class and you have every reason to 
share this pride. 

Some 5 years ago thousands of American 
boys, who had already marked themselves as 
more than average young men by the com- 
pletion of a secondary school education, be- 
gan to think of this Academy and of service 
in the Coast Guard. More than a thousand 
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completed their preliminary papers and pre- 
sented themselves for examination for ad- 
mission to this class. Out of every 6 who 
stood for the examinations only 1 was chosen. 
And so, 197 were accepted to undertake this 
difficult Coast Guard training approxi- 
mately 4 years ago; a training requiring ex- 
ceptional physical and mental capacity. 
Two-thirds of the class did not survive the 
rigorous requirements you have completed. 
Your records which have brought each of 
you, after matching you in competition with 
your fellows, to this point justifies my great 
confidence in the capabilities and the future 
of those who constitute this class. We 
know that you fully appreciate the capacities 
which you possess, the demands made on you 
by the courses which you have completed, 
and your prospects for the future. 

We do, however, expect far more from you 
than was demanded of those who sat in your 
places in earlier years. No longer will it be 
sufficient to know and to do-well the daily 
tasks of your appointed rounds. 

My genération has discovered the means 
whereby man can destroy himself. This Na- 
tion and other nations now hold the almost 
incomprehensible power developed by atomic 
science. We leave this awesome heritage to 
you. It will be for you, our leaders of to- 
morrow, to make certain that man’s ability to 
live with man catches up with man’s ability 
to destroy himself. 

This calls for concern by all Americans, in 
service or out, with world events everywhere. 
We must now know and understand not only 
the hopes and ambitions of our own people, 
but of the peoples of Asia, of Africa, yes, of 
the world. This is not a knowledge for some- 
one else to acquire. This is not a problem for 
someone else to solve. The fact that you are 
about to becomé commissioned officers of the 
United States does not entitle you to turn 
away from the demands of this problem. 
It’s your problem and my problem. 

Force must be replaced as a means of 
settling international disputes. To meet 
this challenge we must be concerned with 
the stirrings of people who today seek for 
themselves the privileges they have now 
learned can be held and treasured by free 
men everywhere. We are indeed one world. 
We are called to the labors which this fact 
entails. Our people must fully realize the 
burden which this Nation, the leader of the 
free world, now has as it strives to lead the 
peoples of the world to the goal of lasting 
peace. 

We might wish this burden was not ours. 
Such wishing will solve no problems. Every 
American must share the burden. He must 
keep alert to developments everywhere in the 
world. He must, in-his small way, do to the 
best of his ability that which he can to solve 
the problems of this atomic age. 

It is because I believe you are to be leaders 
in your generation, because of the amazing 
record of this service in recognizing new 
demands created by the advances of science, 
because men of the sea have always seen the 
need to cooperate with other nations and 
other peoples, and because in serving hu- 
manity your predecessors have not been con- 
cerned with race, color, or creed but only 
with the needs of those in peril, that I have 
discussed with you this new and heavy 
burden which my generation has passed to 
you and the responsibilities which will be 
yours. 

The problems are not easy and the solu- 
tions are not readily at hand, but the job 
can and will be done. 

I voice here to you the hope which our 
great President so eloquently expressed in 
his second inaugural address. He then said: 

“So we voice our hope and our belief that 
we can help te heal this divided world. Thus 
may the nations cease to live in trembling 
before the menace of force. Thus may the 
weight of fear and the weight of arms be 
taken from the burdened shoulders of man- 
kind. This, nothing less, is the labor to 
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~> 
which we are called and our strength dedi- 
cated.” 

Shortly, the class of 1957 will take the 
time-honored and traditional oath admin- 
istered to commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard. You will join the ranks of thousands 
of brother officers, past and present, who in 
their time in this beloved place have stood 
with pride and pledged “both their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor” to 
this service and to our country. 

West Point each year pays tribute with 
understandable pride to its “long gray line.” 
You, too, have your line. Your “Jong blue 
line” extending from Hopley Yeaton, and in- 
cluding Alex Fraser, John Faunce, Mike 
Healey, Harry Hamlet, and R. R. Waesche, 
and other Coast Guard greats, right down to 
that noble soul, the anchor man of this class 
of 1957. 

With this ceremony, you take your places 
in the brotherhood of commissioned officers 
of the Coast. Guard. Of the Coast Guard, 
perhaps more than any other service, we can 
with full propriety speak the words of 
Shakespeare, “We few, we happy few, we 
band of brothers.” You have earned an 
honored position. May you always be worthy 
of this great tradition, the fine professional 
heritage which will be yours. 

It has been a rare privilege to be present 
at this commencement. In the months and 
years of your service in this vigorous, pro- 
gressive, closely integrated organization, we 
shall depend on your support and assistance 
in the common tasks which we shall under- 
take. I bring you the best wishes of Secre- 
tary Humphrey. Wherever you may serve, 
whatever duty you may undertake, you are 
Officers of the United States Coast Guard and 
of the Treasury Department of the United 
States, and we will be with you all the way. 





The Kansas Mental Health Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II the State of Kansas has 
made amazing strides in the field of 
mental health. The State is now recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in this field. 
A long-range program was started under 
the administration of Senator Frank 
Carson, then Governor, in 1947. Since 
that time the people of Kansas have de- 
voted their efforts to a progressive pro- 
gram regarding mental health. , 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital on 
Saturday, May 11, 1957, indicates the re- 
sults of this excellent work. The people 
who staff our hospitals in Kansas are 
highly qualified, and in addition are most 
dedicated to their work. This letter 
which is referred to in the newspaper 
article speaks for itself: 

Letrer SHows APPRECIATION OF TOPEKA 

(Kans.) State Hosrrra Worx 

Appreciation could not have been expressed 
more sincerely than in a letter received re- 
cently by Dr. Alfred Paul Bay, superintendent 
of Topeka State Hospital. 

The letter was written from a man I!n 
California, whose mother had been a former 
patient at the hospital. In part, it read: 

“Dear Dr. Bay: We always have time to 
find fault, but at the same time we're always 
too busy to write a letter of thanks. 
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“I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you and your fine staff for the loving care 
my mother received when she was a patient 
at your hospital. 

“My sister visited my mother on many oc- 
casions while she was there and gave me a 
fine report on the operation of your hospital, 
and especially the doctors and nurses taking 
care of my mother. 

“I am sure if more States, my own included, 
would pattern their State hospitals after your 
hospital in Topeka, this would be a better 
United States to live in. Thanks again. 
Very truly yours.” 





Dedication of New Branch Post Office at 
Davenport, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 1, I had the priviiege of 
participating in the dedication cere- 
monies for a new branch post office at 
Davenport, Iowa. The speaker at this 
event was the Honorable Bert B. Barnes, 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General. 
His remarks for that occasion en- 
lightened me on the forward-looking 
program which has been mapped out to 
improve our mail service. With the 
thought that my colleagues will find 
these remarks of interest, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert Mr. Barnes’ speech 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

ADDRESS or DerPuTy ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL Bert B. BARNES AT THE DEDICATION 
Or THE NORTHWEST STATION, DAVENPORT, 
Iowa, June 1, 1957 f 
Dedication of a new postal facility is al- 

ways a pleasure. It is, believe me, a keen 

personal pleasure to be in Davenport on this 
occasion, and an honor to bring to you the 
greetings and good wishes of Postmaster 

General Arthur E. Summerfield who is en- 

deavoring to give to the American people the 

kind of modern efficient mail service they so 
richly deserve. 
TRIBUTE TO DAVENPORT 


This postal facility is symbolic of the 
vigorous, forward-looking spirit of the many 
public-spirited men and women who have 
worked so hard to make this building a 
reality. Among these I want to mention 
specifically Postmaster Kroppach, Mayor 
Beuse, Mr. Henry B. Hook, president, cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Harvey Hoffman, of the 
Davenport Daily Times, and Mr. C. U. Nolan, 
president of the Northwest Davenport Busi- 
nessmen’s Association. No doubt there are 
many others whose names should be men- 
tioned. And I am sure you know that none 
of these accomplishments could be realized 
without men like Senator HIcKENLOOPER, 
Senator MartTmiy, and Congressman SCHWEN- 


postal system, and the contribution of that 
system to the development of the expanding 
American economy. Without such com- 
munications, this country could never have 
developed its increasing pace of progress, its 
higher and higher standards of living. ; 
Let me give you some dimensions of the 
American Postal Service: 
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In our 37,000 post offices we wil] hana 
about $23 billion this year. We wi)| ;.. 
more than 24 billion stamps in spite o th, 
fact that more than half of our mail j 
handled under permit by use of posta, 
meter machines or otherwise. Our 32,000 
rural letter carriers will travel more tha, a 
million and a half miles each working q,, 
We will operate 85,000 vehicles, sd 
motor vehicle fleet in the world. 

This year, our 508,000 postal emp) ees 
will handle nearly 60 billion pieces of maj) 
far more than all of the rest of the wor 
combined. é 

The Census Bureau reports that in a ree 
cent 12-month period, 1 out of every 5 pers 
sons in this Nation changed his addres._ 
a staggering total of 33 million people moved 
in one 12-month period making posta! ad- 
justments necessary. I think anyone yj) 
agree that this is big business. And it j; , 

business—one that has doubled jy 
the last 20 years and which is still expang. 
ing at a consistent and regular rate. [pn 10 
years we expect our volume to be more thay 
70 billion pieces.and we will be furnishing 
service for an estimated United States pop. 
ulation of about 200 million people. 

POSTAL MODERNIZATION 


All of this shows that your postal service 
must be dynamic and progressive to keep up 
with the Nation’s vital “needs now and in 
the. years ahead. To meet these needs Post. 
master General Summerfield embarked on a 
program which is the most revolutionary 
in the history of the American Postal! Sery. 
ice. He has established the foundation for 
the postal service of tomorrow. The fruits 
of this program are becoming more and more 
apparent. This is one building of many we 
are having constructed under our leasing 
program—in fact they are being contracted 
for at the rate of about two each working 
day. And buildings are only one phase of 
the massive reorganization of your postal 
service. 

Service has been improved in many ways, 
We made some bold alterations in our trans- 
portation patterns to speed the mail. We 
expanded the use of highway post offices, 
trucks, and buses, when these surface car- 
riers could deliver the mail faster than the 
trains 
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As you know, we have heen experimenting 
with flying regular 3-cent letters by airplane 
on a space available basis. The experiment 
has been a tremendous success and last year 
more than a billion first-class letters arrived 
24 to 48 hours earlier than they otherwise 
would have. And this was done without 
increasing our cost. 

To meet the service needs caused by the 
growth and spreading of our cities, we have 
added in 4 years the equivalent of 20,000 
new carrier routes, serving approximately 
5 million more families and 800,000 addi- 
tional business firms. 

There have been many changes in mailing 
procedures for the public, and every change 
has been an improvement aimed at stream- 
lining the service and making it easier to 
use and more efficient. We have added new 
services long needed, such as certified mail 
at less cost than registered mail and combi- 
nation mail to permit mixing of letters and 


parcels. ; 

We have given the postal service a New 
Look. You are now the new modern 
lobby counter for ease in conducting postal 
business, the eye-saving fluorescent lighting, 
new equipment, electric tying machines, 
conveyor belts, as well as sparkling red, white, 
and blue collection boxes and trucks, and 
the new uniforms for letter carriers and other 
employees who are required to wear unl 
forms. And, to show that we haven't over- 
looked anything, we have retired the tradi- 
tional scratchy post-office pen and replaced 
it with modern ball points. 

While we have been doing all this. ¥¢ 
haven't ignored the human element—‘v 
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welfare of our dedicated-postal employees. 
with the help of the Congress, we have an 
entirely new pay plan, with incentives and 
opportunities for promotion, low-cost group 
life insurance, liberal retirement and sur- 
yivorship benefits, uniform allowances, and 
ynemployment compensation. 

More payments are authorized for sugges- 
tions made and adopted. Competitive ex- 
aminations are held for promotion to most 
first-line positions. Employee 
skills and understanding are improved 
through @ variety of training programs. 
We have better working conditions through 
new buildings, improved heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and color arrangements, new 
yehicles, Office machines, rest bars, caddy 
carts, and various automatic equipment. 
Much has also been done to make work 
safer for all. Our safety program, for ex- 
ample, has reduced our motor-vehicle-acci- 
dent rate by more than two-thirds. We are 
giving our management and our employees 
the techniques and tools they need to do an 
efficient job. 

Our office of research and engineering has 
inaugurated an unprecedented program of 
scientific research and development to give 
us improvements sueh as machines to face 
and cancel mail, to sort mail, to read ad- 
dresses electronically, and to otherwise ex- 
pedite the movement of the mail. Some of 
these machines are already in pilot operation. 

For example, the first automatic letter- 
sorting machine ever installed in the Ameri- 
can postal system was Officially put into op- 
eration recently. This machine, sorting mail 
for 300 destinations at the mere touch of 
keys, is a major breakthrough from the past. 

We are doing other things. In Baltimore, 
Md., for example, we already have the first 
mechanical parcel-post sorting machine with 
an electronic memory system. In Detroit, 
Mich., conveyors move letters effortlessly 
from wor to workspace on the post- 
office floor. cooperation with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and 11 American 
firms, we are developing many other postal 
machines of tomorrow. 

Electronic brains will read addresses on 
mail, remember tens of thousands of items, 
and sort millions of letters a day. Other 
machines will separate raw mail according 
to size, automatically locate and cancel the 
stamps, and postmark the mail. 

Our program is paying off, not only in serv- 
ice improvement but in cost reduction. Let 
me give you three simple statistics: 

1. Within less than 3 years we reduced our 
transportation costs by approximately $50 
million on a comparable basis—or 121, per- 
cent. 

2. Our accounting and financial reorgan- 
ization has reduced unnecessary manual 
bookkeeping, resulting in the savings of mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

8. Duxing the current fiscal year we will 
handle 18 percent more mail than in 1953 
and we will do it with less hours of work, 
except for the increase in city carriers to 
improve service in growing urban and subur- 
ban areas, 

THE POSTAL DEFICIT AND POSTAL RATES 


In solving our financial problem, however, 
We still have a long way to go. In 1952, the 
year before we took office, the reported postal 
deficit was $720 million. That was $21, mil- 
lion every working day. At the end of the 
current fiscal year the basic comparable 
Ceficit will be about $211 million. How- 
ever, due to newly added costs of $304 million 
annually consisting of such items as salary 
and rail rate increases our deficit at the 
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chase, and we are charging 1932 prices for 
the things that we sell. 

That’s why we are asking Congress again 
this year to grant us modest increases in the 
postage rates. Without a rate increase, de- 
spite all our efforts, the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1958 will amount to about $651 million. 

In the last 12 years postal deficits have 
totaled more than $5 billion which means 
that we have added that much to our na- 
tional debt. We think that there is no ex- 
cuse in the world for expecting our children 
and our childrens’ children to pay our postal 
bills for us. And many polls have shown 
that the American people agree with us and 
are willing for the rates to be increased. 


OPERATING FUNDS 


All postal receipts are deposited in the 
United States Treasury. The only operating 
funds we have are those appropriated by the 
Congress. I am sure you are aware of the 
difficulty we have experienced in our effort 
to secure sufficient funds with which to 
properly operate the postal service this fiscal 
year. Finally a supplemental amount of $41 
million, instead of the $47 million requested, 
was appropriated. 

As result of this lack of funds we have 
made very few extensions to the city and 
rural delivery services since February 15 and 
some of the curtailments started on April 13 
are still in effect. By June 30 there wilk be 
somewhere between three hundred and four 
hundred thousand families and thousands of 
small-business concerns in surburban areas 
without suitable mail service. 

Unless we receive a.supplemental appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1958, additional 
curtailments of service will be necessary 
soon. 

We have done everything possible each 
year to submit an absolutely honest esti- 
mate of our needs, with no inflating or pad- 
ding. You will be interested in knowing 
that at the end of fiscal years 1953, 1054, and 
1955 we returned to the Treasury of the 
United States $84 million; $109 million, and 
$43 million, respectively, or a total of $236 
million. During 1956 we requested and re- 
ceived a supplemental appropriation of $16 
million and during the current fiscal year 
we needed $47 million and received $41 mil- 
lion. These amounts were needed due to 
added costs, a tremendously increased volume 
of mail and an unusual spreading in city 
population over which we had no control. 

When you consider the fact that we have 
an annual budget of approximately $3 bil- 
lion, it is amazing how close four estimates 
have been to our actual needs. No one is 
more anxious to reduce expenditures than 
are we and we will continue to operate as 
economically as possible and hope that we 
are not forced to further inconvenience our 
patrons. 

A SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 

And now, as a conclusion, I come to per- 
haps the most important point of significance 
about our meeting here today. 

It is the one thought that we as American 
citizens should hold paramount in our minds 
as we dedicate this postal stution, and that 
is the meaning and value of our postal sys- 
tem as a-symbol of American freedom. 

We all know the human importance of the 
postal service—the way in which we are 
privileged to be the means of holding scat- 
tered families together, of giving comfort and 
love and news to all the peoples of the world. 

It has helped foster the material progress 
of civilization. It is the handmaiden of our 
great free press and has served well the 
cause of democracy. 

Consider this for a moment—tyranny and a 
free and uncensored postal system cannot 
exist-in nature together. In the sick and 
sunless lands behind the Iron Curtain, there 
is no such freedom as we enjoy and take for 


granted. 
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Think what any one of the 800 million 
slaves of the totalitarian despots would give 
for just a small touch of our God-given free- 
dom to write without fear or reprisal. 

That’s why we must strive to make of our 
postal service the greatest system of com- 
munications, the pride of free men every- 
where and the despair of despots—for the 
better and stronger we make it, the more 
secure will we all be. If we preserve this 
freedom, all the other freedoms are safe. 

So with this in mind—it is a great honor 
and a privilege for me to declare this latest 
example of national progress in our postal 
system—the northwest station of the Daven- 
port Post Office—open for business beginning 
next Monday morning. 

Thank you. 





Contrasts in Costs: American Ships and 
Their Foreign Competitors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 31, 1957, there appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce an article com- 
paring the costs of construction of 2 
new ships, 1 the Matson Line’s Matsonia, 
and the other the Swedish-American 
Line’s Gripsholm. 

The article points up rather well one 
of the difficulties which the operator of 
American-built ships must overcome 
when competing with operators of for- 
eign-built ships. Accordingly, I incor- 
porate it as a part of these remarks: 
SHIPPING OUTLOOK: SOME CONTRASTS IN COSTS 

(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

The port of New York during the past 10 
days has played host to several new vessels 
ranging from maritime training school ships 
to new passenger liners. 

Two of the maiden voyage arrivals deserve 
particular notice because of the contrasts 
which they offer that pinpoint the question 
of shipbuilding costs. 

First, let us take a look at the Matson 
Line’s Matsonia, This is an 18,600 gross ton 
reconversion job done in an American ship- 
yard at a cost of $20 million. The result 
is a handsome ship of which both the yard 
and the line can be proud. 

Now let us turn to the Swedish-American 
Line’s new Gripsholm, which arrived here a 
few days later. This is a 23,190-gross-ton 
passenger liner, beautifully turned out in 
every respect. -She was built new from the 
keel up at Italian yards, at an estimated cost 
of $14 million. 

What this all adds up to is that the Swedish 
owners obtained a ship that is 25 percent 
larger at a price that is 30 percent lower than 
the latest addition to the American-flag pas- 
senger fleet. If the Matsonia were built new 
here from the keel up, the cost difference 
would be even greater. 

The facts we have mentioned speak for 
themselves. They mean that without con- 
struction subsidy aid we cannot hope to get 
new American-flag shipping This is a spe- 
cific example that should be remembered 
and cited whenever the question is raised, 
“Are subsidies necessary?” 

The $6 million difference in construction 
costs means approximately $300,000 higher 
annual capital charges alone for the Ameri- 
can operator, assuming a 5-percent rate on 
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borrowed money. This takes no account of 
higher wage and other operating costs. 

The Swedish Government, it should also 
be noted, is quite realistic in the matter of 
aids to its shipping industry. To insure that 
its merchant marine is kept in a strong con- 
dition and is composed of modern ships, own- 
ers are permitted to accelerate depreciation 
on new vessels. 

The allowance is 30 pércent annual writeoff 
of costs. This means that in 3% years the 
cost of any new ship can be written down 
to a nominal book figure or written off in 
full. 

The law also provides that during years 
when a shipping company has losses or no 
profits to report the depreciation writeoff 
can be husbanded and resumed when profits 
again permit its application. 

The net result of this is quite obvious. By 
accelerating depreciation, the steamship in- 
dustry in Sweden can build up capital re- 
serves, assuring the lines of some “fat” in the 
lean years and providing the needed cash 
funds for new construction. This assures a 
strongly entrenched shipping industry that 
can keep itself competitive. 

High costs are an integral part of the Amer- 
ican economic system. This promises to be 
so in the foreseeable future. If we recognize 
this as one of the facts of life, then the only 
question that remains with respect to our 
merchant marine is what we propose to do 
in order to keep it in a strong competitive 
position. Subsidies provide a sensible answer. 





Flour Millers’ Objections to Flour 
Giveaway Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 - 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include several let- 
ters which I have received in protest to 
the administration of the relief program 
for surplus food. ‘These letters illustrate 
graphically the severe economic penalty 
imposed not. only on the flour millers 
but their employees and related local 
businesses. _I believe that these people 
deserve consideration of their views: 

CLAFLIN, Kans. 
Congressman J. FLoYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Claflin has a flour mill, has had 
one for 70 years or more, and it has employed 
up to 30 men at times, and is a big factor in 
the prosperity of the town. 

Now the mill is down to two 4-hour shifts 
® day and the incomes of the employees are 
below a decent living standard. 

The reason: The Federal Government 
give-a-way program of food for the needy. 
Thirteen big mills are making the flour dis- 
tributed from Government aid programs, 
and small mills cannot compete on bids 
with these favored big ones. 

I don’t know whether the flour given away 
is produced from surplus wheat in Govern- 
ment warehouses or not. That is imma- 
terial in respect to the effect on the small 
mills. 

You are from a wheat country and State 
and I imagine you are against the program, 
If not you should be, against it, that is. 

The relief program could be handled by 
issuing script, which would be used to pur- 
chase the flour as needed, and the producers, 
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handlers, and distributors of the flour would 
not lose the business now given to the big 
mills. The script would be redeemed by the 
Government, the money being spread out 
among millers, handlers and grocery stores, 
instead of being given to the big millers, and 
the railroads that haul the flour. 

I have no doubt that there are many other 
mills out here in the wheat country that are 
having the same curtailment of business be- 
cause of the ee program of the Fed- 
eral Governmen 

Yours uly, 
W. M. Horr. 
CLAFLIN, Kans., May 10, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLoryp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As our Representative I am ask- 
ing you if something could be done about 
the giveaway food program. I’m employed 
at the Claflin Flour Mills and have to bear 
the burden of small pay checks due to the 
little amount of running time, caused by the 
giveaway flour which is shipped directly 
into our trade territory, the smaller mills 
cannot compete with the large plants, and 
the result is we are penalized and have 
to bear the burden of decreased income. 
Salesmen visiting our plant tell us about 
the abuse of this giveaway flour. Perhaps 
the program could be handled by issuing 
script which could be used as ‘money, and 
the distribution would be made through reg- 
ular channels, giving producers, business- 
men, and the transport and distribution 
agencies their usual business. 

Hoping you will make a special effort and 
try to work out a program, that will benefit 
us all, 

Sincerely, / 
FRANK GERSTEUKORN. 
CLAFLIN, Kans., May 1, 1957. 
Congressman J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 

. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: Please take notice that I as an 
employee of the Claflin Flour Mills am work- 
ing very few hours on account of the so- 
called free flour being distributed. Not only 
am I suffering but many other fellow em- 
ployees here as well as in many other 
smaller mill operations. 

As our Representative, we feel you wiil 
do all in your power to find a solution to 
this problem. 

I suggest that the Government 
could be handled by issuing script which 
could be used as money and distribution 
would’ be through regular channels giving 
producers, businessmen, and the transport 
and distribution agencies their usual busi- 
ness. * 

Thanking you. 

ALEX HEKELE. 
ELEANOR HEKELE. 
CLAFLIN, KANs., April 28, 1957. 
Congressman J. PLoyp BREEDING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We would like to highly pro- 
test the flour giveaway program conducted 
by the Government for-the last couple of 
years. 

Since it is carried on in our trade terri- 
tory the Claflin Flour Mills has been forced 
to run two 4-hour shifts each day, which 
caused a hardship on the mill employees, 
as the mill is small and cannot compete 
with the larger mills in bidding on the Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

If this practice is not discontinued imme- 
diately, most of the small mills in Kansas, 
including your district, will be forced to 
close down. 

We would like to bring this to your per- 
sonal attention and would appreciate any- 
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thing you can do concerning this matte 
as our 
Sincerely, 


as 


Herman A. STeErmet, 
Second Miller and President 0/ Locq} 
160, Claflin, Kans. 





Lions INTERNATIONAL Cin, 
Claflin, Kans., May 8, 1957. 
Congressman FLOYD BREEDING, 
Washington, D.c. 
Dear Str: The Lions Club of Claflin is cop. 
cerned about the fate of the milling indy. 
try in this area. The local mill is o; perating 
half time, because of the administration; 
relief program, with which you are no doup; 
familiar. 
This is Just one of the many problems re. 
sulting from the Government’s attempt to 
get rid of surplus commodities, and in mos 
cases the small manufacturer is hurt by 
Government practices. 
We hope you will do all you possibly cay 
to remedy this situation. 
Sincerely, 


- © @ & et @ OO Oo 


Wayne E. Horr, 
Secretary, 
THE CLAFLIN CLARION, 
Claflin, Kans., May 21, 1957. 

Mr. True D. Morsz, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 
Dear Sm: Regarding a letter written by 
you recently to n J. FLoyp Breep. 
Inc, of Kansas, I would like to point out, 
few facts. You state that small mills are 
not equipped to process flour to Government 
specifications. Any mill not equipped to 
process any grade of flour would very soon 
be out of business, or would have to switch 
to producing feed entirely. 
The local mill is owned by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, and can 
produce the finest quality of flour. You 
quote figures on distribution of commodi- 
ties in Kansas, which has no bearing on this 
case. The bulk of flour sales from this mill 
have been in the South, mostly Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina. The 
relief program which is the cause of the dif- 
ficulty is most abused in the South. Com- 
modities are given freely, without regard of 
actual need. A cafe operator in southern 
Oklahoma made the remark that he got all 
the flour he needed by trading with people 
who were on relief or were receiving Gov- 
ernment flour regardless of need. In other 
words,-surplus flour has become a barter- 
ing medium in some areas: Sugar is an- 
other commodity which is being handled the 
same, apparently. 
The system of relief adopted in most of 
this country makes the salary of the admin- 
instrator directly proportional to the amount 
of relief administered. Naturally, this re- 
sults in a disregard of the actual need of 4 
relief client. 
The Claflin flour mill has produced flour 
for the Government surplus program, but 
only in small amounts. 
Because of the loss of their markets in the 
South, this mill is on half time, 
with each worker oe only 4 hours per 
day. Eventually half of the workers will 
have to be laid off, in order for the other 
half to make a living wage. 
I doubt very much if the school- lunch 
program or the charitible institutions are 
at fault, It is the careless distribution of 
relief to persons who are not actually in 


" With sincere regards, I remain. 
Warne E. Horr, Pubdlisiier. 
(Copy to Hon. J. PLoryp Breep1nc.) 


Ciariin, Kans., May 1, 1957. 

Hon. J. Puoyp Breevdine, 
Representative, Fifth District. 
Dear Sm: I am writing you to tell you thst 
I am opposed to the Government free-fiour 
program. It has affected our working time 
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} Matter greatly. Most of this free flour has been 
going to the areas where we sell flour. Tam 
employed by the Claflin Four Mills, Claflin, 
Kans. We have been reduced from a 40- 
your week to 30-hour week and in some 
cases even less. With prices going up this 
cut in earnings is greatly affecting our liv- 
ing standard, Please consider this matter. 


Thank you. 


2, 
Local 


» 1957, 
. BERNarD SCHNEWEIS. 
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Tribute to War Dead 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave 0 extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following item from 
the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader of 
June 1, 1957, appearing in Harrison 
Smith’s column Valley Views: 

TRIBUTE To War DEAD 
On each Memorial Day for nearly 4 
decades the traditional ceremony involving 
the destruction of a miniature vessel has 
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Tnment 
ped to come to be regarded by Wyoming Valley 
ry soon residents as @ regular annual feature of 


local services honoring heroes of past wars 
who have given their lives for their country. 
While considered lecally as a common- 


| switch 


olorado 


nd can place activity each year, the observance has 
» You earned an enviable reputation as the Na- 
nmodi- tion’s most unique Memorial Day tribute. 


According to Michael F. Teresinski, former 
commander and now judge advocate of 
Christian E. Stegmaier Post.50, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the ceremony originated as 


on this 
Lis mill 


the result of an idea discussed during World 
War I by William P. Williams, trustee of 
General John J. Pershing Post, VFW, as 
Post No. 50 was originally named. 

INITIAL LAUNCHING 
_It was on May 30, 1918, shortly after the 
local 109th Field Artillery had landed over- 
seas, that the first miniature battleship 
was launched from the river common, as a 
cannon salute was simultaneously fired. 
Originally, the launching was to pay spe- 
cial tribute to the sailors and marines of 
Luzerne County who lost their lives at sea, 
and it was planned that the miniature boat 
should float down the Susquehanna River 
to the Chesapeake Bay and thence into the 
ocean. 
On this first occasion, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels came to Wilkes-Barre to de- 
liver the Memorial Day address, 
which was witnessed by thousands of spec- 
tators gathered on the North River 
common opposite Hotel Sterling. 
The first committee to conduct the 
launching program, headed by W. P. Wil- 
liams, had as its members Isaac Hess, Sid- 
ney DeLeon, Gustave Johnson, Michael Can- 
yuch, John Casey, Harry Hafner, John Ross, 
and Edward B. Rehill. 
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NEARLY REACHED HARRISBURG 


The next year, due to advance publicity 
in the newspapers, the boat floated nearly 
to Harrisburg before it was again captured 
by some persons fishing in a rowboat, which 
led to the decision by the post committee 
on the following year to blow up the boat 
in midstream as it floated by the reviewing 
stand on the river common, and the firing of 
@ cannonade was discontinued, 

To accomplish the destruction of the boat 
a time fuse was set on several sticks of 
dynamite placed in the huli of the small 
boat so that it would explede as it passed 
downstream. On one occasion, however, 
the boat passed out of sight at the bend 
below Wilkes-Barre connecting railroad 
bridge before it exploded, and ever since that 
time, as a safety precaution, the boat is now 
moored to an anchor in the middle of the 
river. 

While first intended as a special salute 
to those Luzerne County navy and marine 
personnel who were lost at sea in the service 
of their country, as the years progressed 
the launching and subsequent sinking of the 
flower-laden vessel eventually became a 
symbol in memory of all servicemen who 
gave their lives.in past wars. Instead of 
firing cannons or aerial bombs, which used 
to accompany the launching on each Me- 
morial Day, the incident is now mrarked 
by three volleys from a firing squad, followed 
by the blowing of taps. 

On each Memorial Day, Wyoming Valley 
can indeed be proud of this tribute to its 
war dead, conceived 39 years ago by Wil- 
liam P. Williams, which, as far as it is 
known, is the only such program held 
throughout the United States. 





Single Service Threatens Anew 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 __ 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 28, 1957: 

SINGLE SERVICE THREATENS ANEW 


One of the most disturbing developments 
of recent months is the growing number of 
well-meaning people being led astray by the 
illusionary advantages of a single military 
service. 

Perhaps the most striking conversion was 
revealed at the recent annual convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington. The 2,000 delegates approved 
without a single dissenting veice a resolu- 
tion calling for Congress te provide Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson with the power 
necessary to complete the unification of the 
Military Establishment.” 

If the Military Establishment was com- 
pletely unified, there would be one supreme 
commander, one service, one uniform, one 

tien list. 

What do the proponents claim for com- 
plete unification? - One argument—it was 
uppermost in the minds ef chamber of com- 
merce delegates—is that billions of dollars 
would be saved. The other is that com- 
plete unificatien would end the interservice 
rows which flare up in the Pentagon from 
time to time. 

The drive for greater efficiency in the 
armed services has the support of every 
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American. In eliminating duplication, a 
completely unified Defense Establishment 
might cut some costs. But in doing away 
with wasteful duplication, there is a ter- 
rible likelihood that essential competition 
would also. be destroyed. 

Perhaps there can be greater coordination 
between services. Recent Defense Depart- 
ment attempts to select either the Army’s 
Jupiter intermidate-range ballistic missile or 
the Air Force’s Thor IRBM are a good thing. 
But it is highly significant that during this 
decision making, the Navy was authorized 
to accelerate the development of the Polaris, 
another IRBM. Why a third when two 
seemed to be a crowd? Because the Polaris 
will be launched at sea and thus has differ- 
ent requirements. The Navy had a chance to 
state its own case. 


The idea that unification will end inter- 
service bickering is another mirage. De- 
fense Secretary Wilson has stated that a 
single service “would only force differences 
of opinion to appear in other forms.” Fur- 
thermore, he declares, the “stifling of in- 
telligent discussion for the sake of unanim- 
ity is foreign to our concept of a free society.” 


Here may be the most eloquent argument 
against Prussianizing our Armed Forces. It 
was the defect that Senator Sty.es Brisces, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, warned his 
colleagues about in a recent address. “I 
know of no proposal which, if adopted, would 
place our national security and form of 
Government in greater jeopardy.” 

The whole concept needs to be pushed 
back into the oblivion from which it sprang 
so recently and impetuously. 





Emerson Has a Birthday and a Lesson 
for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle, (Ind.), Courier- 
Times of May 30, 1957: 

EMERSON Has A BIRTHDAY AND A LESSON FOR 

Us—His Wispom Is Just aS APPLICABLE 

Topay aS Day HE Wrorze IT 


This month marks the anniversary of ‘the 
birth of Ralph Waido Emerson. This fam- 
ous early American poet and philosopher 
was born May 25, 1803. It was he who wrote 
those famous and veracious lines: 


“What will you have? 
Pay for it, and take it.” 


How appropriate to a time when our Fed- 
eral Budget is getting a going over. The 
philosopher’s observation on life is just as 
true today as it was when he wrote it. The 
only thing that has changed is the sequence. 
In his day you paid for a thing and then 
took it; today we take it and then we pay 
for it. 

Well, we, the American people, have or- 
dered a lot ef stuff, and now the bills are 
coming in, and so we complain about high 
taxes. We've ordered more benefits for ag- 
riculture and labor, and bigger payment to 
veterans; a big super-duper highway pro- 
gram, housing projects, and school-building 
programs, 

Some of it.is necessity and some of it is 
luxury parading in the garb of necessity. 
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Besides this, the cost of everything to the 
Government has risen, just like costs have 
risen for everybody. 

Then there’s a lot of money involved in the 
changeover that our defense forces are un- 
dergoing from traditional arms to a nuclear 
fighting force. This involves a lot of scrap- 
ping of old dies and making of new ones, as 
well as replacement of obsolete ships and 
guns with those of the new age. 

The most ridiculous thing in this whole 
clamor to reduce governmental expenses is 
that the guns have been trained on foreign 
aid—our program to win the war with Rus- 
sia by peaceful means. 

In the first place, this program really in- 
volves only about $1 billion out of the total 
budget of about $72 billion. If all of it were 
cut out, the budget would be reduced by 
only one-seventy second. (Foreign aid cur- 
rent request sometimes is listed at $4.4 bil- 
lion, but this includes such items as the cost 
of our own airbases in Spain and Saudi 
Arabia, etc., and is really a military item of 
our own. Stripped of such things, the aid 
that goes to other countries is only about 
$1 billion.) 

Secondly, this item was $6.3 billion in 1949. 
If othér things had been reduced like for- 
eign-aid appropriations, we'd have a tax cut 
worth talking about. 

Finally, a lot of plain extravagance and 
waste have been glossed over like they 
weren’t there. The Hoover report, for in- 
stance, pointed the way to saving of $5% 
billion in governmental administration 
alone. There’s something to holler about. 





Speech of Hon. E. L. Forrester, of Georgia, 
Before the Georgia Bar Association, 
Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am glad to include an address delivered 
by our able colleague, the Honorable 
E. L. (Tic) Forrester, before the Georgia 
Bar Association in Savannah, Ga., on 
May 30, 1957. 

The gentleman from Georgia is an 
able and distinguished lawyer. I am 
glad to be associated with him on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The address of Congressman’ For- 
RESTER Should be of particular interest 
at this time because of the so-called 
civil rights bill which will come up be- 
for the House tomorrow. It is as 
follows: 

Speecu or E. L. (Tic) Forrester, or Grorcia, 
BrerorE THE GEORGIA Bark ASSOCIATION, 
SavANNaH, GaA., May 30, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, my colleagues of the bench 

and bar of Georgia, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that all 
of us have experienced certain satisfactions 
from our professions, our public life, and 
public service. Over all of the experiences 

I have had over many years the most satisfy- 

ing are those I derived from being just a 

country lawyer and being one of you. One 

of the finest compensations in my life has 
been the privilege of knowing you, wor 
with you, sometimes maybe working 
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you, associating with you, and at all times 

deeply of the generous friend- 
ships which the bench and bar has 
undeservedly but completely extended me 
through the years. 

I have always loved the bench and bar 
of Georgia. --I always will. I know as a fact 
that there has never been a greater bench 
and bar than the bench and bar of our great 
State. Almost 7 years of service in Congress, 
and during that entire time being a member 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
has further pointed up that positive fact. 

I am keenly and deeply appreciative of the 
great honor extended me when, in your gen- 
erosity, you permitted me to appear on your 

I have looked forward to being 
with you. It is a distinct pleasure to be 
here. Unless I get news from Washington 
that certain legislation is likely to be brought 
upon the floor this week I plan to stay 
through this convention and indulge my 
desire to haye the opportunity of fraterniz- 
ing with you and to renew the bonds of 
friendship and affection that we have had 
for each other over the years. 

It is an additional honor, and additional 
privilege, to appear before this convention at 
a time when my warm and genuine friend, 
Howell Hollis, is president. Under Howell’s 
leadership the Georgia Bar Association has 
had one of its most productive and progres- 
sive years. He is an outstanding lawyer, a 
conspicuously brilliant public servant, a man 
of incorruptible integrity, a devoted friend, 
and one whose future demands our brightest 
hopes and fondest expectations. 

Permit me to express my gratitude over the 
splendid but most generous introduction 
by my long-time friend, Ernest Vandiver. 
I have observed Ernest as you have observed 
him, both as a lawyer and as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of our State. He has made a brilliant 
record. He is capable and efficient, the pos- 
sessor of that rare indomitable courage nec- 
essary to support his convictions and a most 
effective champion of the principles in which 
you and I believe. 

It was suggested to me that you would like 
for me to discuss the legislation pending in 


Congress itself under the spurious 
label of “civil rights.” That I will attempt 
to do. 


Those of you who know me, I do not have 
to assure that I was perfectly happy down in 
the little town of Leesburg, Ga., in the role 
of a country lawyer and solicitor general of 
our judicial circuit. I believe you know that 
I had no desire whatever to leave the section 
of Georgia which had been so kind to me, to 
leave the bench and bar, which had been a 
part of my life, and to take up my abode in 
Washington, other than the desire to try to 
be of assistance in restoring our ancient land- 
marks, to preserve our Constitution, to pre- 
serve our racial integrity and the racial in- 
tegrity of any group or groups which take 
pride in their respective races upon the 
premise that their race is worth preserving. 
To that end I committed myself and to that 
end have I labored. If, and when, those de- 
sires are to any appreciable extent gratified, 
then I will consider that my work has been 
done and you can certainly expect me to re- 
turn to Georgia for the balance of my days, 
with a generous amount of those remaining 
days being used in associating with you and 
the people who are the bone of my bone and 
fiesh of my flesh. Yes, you can expect me 
then to spend the remainder of my days with 
the people whom I respect, admire, and gen- 
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This type of legislation had its inception 
an aftermath of that terrible War Between 
the States when brothers were arraye 
against brothers. It had its birth in an era 
of hysteria and at a time when there had 05 
been a sufficient cooling period for ming; of 
ordinarily reasonable men to act calmly ang 
with judgment. Maybe with generosjt 
maybe with truth, we could draw upon thet 
principle of legal jurisprudence that persons 
acting under the excitement of passion, with. 
out any mixture of deliberation whateye; 
and without malice, will not be held to th. 
same strict accountability to the law ag 
would a person acting in a calm atmosphere 
and at a time when irresistible passions were 
not aroused. It is not surprising to lawyer, 
that civil-rights legislation was passed short. 
ly after the War Between the States, for oy, 
legal minds are trained to take into consiq. 
eration the infirmities and weaknesses of 
mortal man. Though that legislation was 
unjust and added to the problems of a prog. 
trate section trying to arise from the ashes 
we can see extenuating circumstances, per. 
haps, and ponder whether that legislation 
was inspired by malice or because of passion 
destroying reason and deliberation. 

Neither is it surprising to lawyers that in 
a few short years, when hot blood had cooled, 
and reason had its sway that Congress on 
its own volition would annual some of that 
legislation and that the United States sy. 
preme Court would void portions of that 
legislation because of its manifest uncon- 
stitutionality. 

It is not surprising to you that by 1875 the 
high-water mark of that era had reached its 
peak and that no further civil-rights legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress since the 
year 1875, and during many years following 
1875 Congress set itself to the task of an- 
nulling some of that legislation and the 
United States Supreme Court rose to the 
occasion and struck down those portions 
that they agreed were offensive to our Con- 
stitution. 

It is surprisiffg to you and surprising to me 
that 50 or 60 years later, and‘after we had 
become a united nation, indeed, and as com- 
rades in arms had fought to victory through 
two wars—one a world war—and with indica- 
tions that we would be called upon to fight 
other world wars and, if so, the South would 
cover itself with glory and distinction upon 
the battlefield, that agitation again would 
rear its ugly head, and that groups would 
urge, yes demand, that the very legislation 
which was annulled by Congress and the 
very legislation which was struck down by 
our Supreme Court as being unconstitu- 
tional, together with other more offensive 
and stringent legislation completely at odds 
with our Constitution and our philosophies 
would be placed upon the back of our peo- 
ple, despite the fact that we had the same 
Constitution and despite the fact that every 
one admits that those so-called problems 
are disappearing year by year. 

It is to that startling development that I 
ask you as lawyers to address yourselves 
today. 

Just why have our principles of jurispru- 
dence been so rudely upset? Why is it that 
at a time when reason should hold sway and 
hot blood should have long ago cooled, that 
the people of this country are being assaulted 
with fervor unparalleled in our country? We 
do not have to look far to find the answer. 
You need look no further than the 178th 
Georgia Supreme Court Report, pages 832- 
, in the case of Herndon vy. the State. 
was unfolded the Communist conspi- 
to agitate and to overthrow this counvy 
‘orce and violence. 

The Georgia court did its duty, convicted 
Herndon, but the United States Supreme 
Court reversed that conviction, I believe, °° 
the that the State failed to show 
that the defendant and his coconspirators 
intended presently to overthrow our Govern- 
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ment. Nevertheless, that Court was evi- 
dently not prepared to hold that the Federal 
Government had preempted the field as the 

nt United States Supreme Court held 
in the Nelson case and thereby striking down 
the laws of the States punishing insurrec- 
tion, or attempts. 

It might be of interest to you to know that 
the Communist Party platform of 1928 set 
out its demands regarding social and racial 
equality, and that virtually all of those 
demands have been fully met by judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and executive decrees and that 
the proposed legislation is simply for the 
purpose of implementing them. 

One of the most unfortunate decisions 
ever rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court was in the case of Missouri v. Holland 
in 1920. There the Court ruled that treaties 
overruled our Constitution. 

In the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, issued in 1947, will be 
found the following: 

“It is true that the Federal Government 
does not possess broad, clearly defined dele- 
gated powers to protect civil rights which 
it may exercise at its discretion. A detailed 
examination of. the constitutional aspects 
of the civil-rights problem makes clear that 
very real difficulties lie in the way of Federal 
action in certain areas.” 

But, let’s continue reading; they gleefully 


mi its recent decision in Missouri v. Hol- 
land in 1920, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress may enact statutes that carry out 
treaty obligations, even where in the absence 
of a treaty, it has no other power to pass such 
a statute. This doctrine has an obvious im- 
portance as @ possible basis for civil-rights 
legislation.” 

But, read on: 

“The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is at present working on a 
detailed international bill of rights designed 
to give more specific meaning to the general 
principle announced in article 55 of the 
charter. If this document is accepted by the 
United States as a member state, an even 
stronger basis for congressional action under 
the treaty power may be established.” 

In 1949, 8ist Congress, the then Attorney 
General Tom Clark, now a’ Justice of the 
Supreme Court, made a statement before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary while 
advocating an omnibus bill encompassing 
civil-rights legislation or proposals in every 
field the human mind could conceive of, and 
his entire statement can now be found in 
hearings before subcommittee No. 5, 85th 
Congress ist session, pages 325-347. 

Mr. Clark made the following statements, 
among others: 

“Following the Civil War, a number of 
civil-rights statutes were enacted, but over 
the years, through decisions of the Supreme 
Court and congressional action in 1894 and 
1909, the laws implementing the 3 amend- 
ments (13th, 14th, and 15th) were reduced in 
humber and scope,” page 326, 

Also the following: 

“I am not unmindful, of course, that 
serious questions of constitutionality will be 
urged with regard to some of the provisions 
of this bill. But I am thoroughly satisfied 
that the bill, as drawn, is constitutional. 
It is true that. there is a line of decisions 
holding that the 14th amendment relates 
to and is @ limitation or prohibition upon 
State action and not upon acts of private in- 
dividuals (Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3); 
U. 8. v. Harris (106 U. S. 629); U. S. v. Hodges 
(203 U. S. 1).) © * * However, without 
entering here upon a discussion of whether 
or not these decisions are controlling or 
possess present-day validity in this connec- 
tion, it may be pointed out that such a pro- 
vision as individuals need 
not rest solely upon the 14th amendment. 
Upon proper congressional findings of the 
nature set forth in H. R. 4683, the constitu- 
tional basis for this bill would include the 
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power to protect all rights flowing from: the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the law of nations, the treaty powers under 
the United Nations Charter, the power to 
conduct foreign relations, and the power to 
secure to the States a republican form of 
government, as will as the 14th amendment” 
see page 347. 

On page-329 Mr. Clark said that the legis- 
lation he was would bring about 
@ greater awareness of the obligations of 
this Nation as a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Page 334 shows that Mr. Clark pointed out 
that he was removing by his proposed legis- 
lation what appears to be an unnecessary 
technical limitation to citizens, and it may 
be properly urged, at this date, that the 


‘extension of coverage is in accordance with 


the general public policy of the United 
States, as subscribed to in the United Na- 
tions Charter, to promote respect for, and 
observance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all. 

On page 331 Mr. Clark said that his Civil 
Rights Department “has aided the Office of 
the Assistant Solicitor General in cooper- 
ating with the State Department in con- 
nection with United States participation in 
the preparation by the United Nations of 
the universal declaration of human rights 
and of a proposed covenant to enforce some 
of these rights.” And, on that same page, 
Mr. Clark said that his Civil Rights Division 
assisted in the preparation of amicus curiae 
briefs submitted by his Department to the 
Supreme Court in the restrictive covenant 
cases. All of that is well known to the legal 
fraternity and the pity is that his successors 
have followed in his footsteps. 

Alger Hiss contends that he was virtually 
the architect of the United Nations Charter. 
He may have been the inspiration, but he had 
lots of help. I have in my office a book 
entitled “Review of the United Nations Char- 
ter,” published pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 126, 83d Congress, Ist session, presented 
by Senator Wizey and I beliéve you can ob- 
tain that work by ordering same from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 
That book ought to be in the library of every 
lawyer in our country. That charter was 
signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
by the United States and 49 other govern- 
ments. It was ratified by the United States 
Senate in July 1945, and ratified by the 
President on August 8, 1945. 

On July 2, 1945, President Truman sub- 
mitted the charter to the Senate for ap- 
proval and among other things said that 
the objectives were, among other things, 
“to achieve universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human right and fundamental 
freedoms for all men and women without 
distinction as to race, language, or religion.” 
Also, he said. “It seeks to remove the eco- 
nomic and social causes of international 
conflict and unrest.” 

On page 69 of that work, entitled “Pur- 
poses of Legislation,” the committee said 
that “unless we are prepared to take all 
steps which are necessary to effectuate our 
membership in the United Nations, we will 
merely be defeating the hopes of the United 
States and humanity in ratifying the charter. 
The committee feels that the people and the 
Members of the Senate understand clearly 
the consequences and requirements of our 
membership in the United Nations and that 
they are prepared to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of membership in order to enjoy the 
privileges which that membership may ulti- 
mately bring in the form of world security.” 

Pages 247-251 show the universal declara- 
tion of human rights adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, United Nations, December 10, 
1948. Page 251 shows the address of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt before the United Nations 
Committee 3, September 30, 1948. She iden- 
tified herself as Chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission and as a delegate of the 
United States, charged with the responsi- 
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bility of the subject of human rights. 
statements she said: 

“The importance which my Government 
attaches to the promotion and preservation 
of human rights in general and to this 
declaration in particular has already been 
made amply clear by Secretary Marshall.” 

Also, she said: 

“The United States looks forward to the 
approval of this declaration by the General 
Assembly as one of the great achievements 
of this session. The declaration will serve 
as a challenge to all nations and all peo- 
ples so they will all strive to achieve the 
standards set forth in the declaration. The 
declaration of human rights is of course 
only the first step in the implementation of 
the human-rights program called for by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

On page 253 she said: 

“My Government is nevertheless prepared 
to accept the declaration as it stands and 
we will support its approval without amend- 
ment if other states are ready to follow that 
course.” 

I pause to say to you here that you will 
find the United Nations Charter and the 
universal declaration of human rights of 
great value in your attempts to reconcile any 
recent decisions of our United States 
Supreme Court, with our Constitution and 
the respect you have been taught to have for 
the rule of stare decisis. 

Indeed, Thomas Jefferson said: “If the 
treaty power is unlimited, we have no Con- 
stitution.” 

If the Missouri v. Holland decision is cor- 
rect, and I dispute it, or even if the United 
States Supreme Court thinks it is correct, 
then you may be willing as lawyers to con- 
cede that they had some basis for their 
rulings in the famous school case decisions. 
It may be that they were not ignorant of 
stare decisis, but were of the opinion that 
the ruling of Plessy v. Ferguson and other 
cases did not apply, because Plessy v. Fergu- 
son was applicable to the Constitution only 
and was decided before the United Nations 
Charter overrode our Constitution. 

This thought may be speculated upon with 
interest, inasmuch as in the recent football 
case (Radovich v. National Football League, 
February 25, 1957) the same court refused to 
disturb the decision rendered 25 or more 
years ago holding that baseball was not a 
business under the interstate commerce 
laws, recognizing the rule of stare decisis, 
and suggested that if Congress wished to 
legislate upon that subject Congress had the 
power. 

Indeed, under the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, implementing the United 
Nations Charter, a lawyer can see some kind 
of basis for the rulings that the States ex- 
ceeded their authority in denying admission 
to the bar of applicants confessing that they 
were once upon a time Communists. (Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, art. 2, 
reading: 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status.”) 

Rulings that passports must be issued to 
suspected Communists might be understood 
under the Charter and the Declaration. 
(See Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
art. 13.(2), reading: 

“Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.”’) 

Even the upsetting of Stephen Girard’s 
will might not be considered so heinous. 

You are, of course, familiar with the 
Genocide Treaty, adopted by the United 
Nations, December 9, 1948. That was the 
proffered treaty that people, particularly 
lawyers, in the United States became highly 
interested in and opposition developed to 
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such an extent that the Bricker amend- 
ment was proposed. It was never ratified, 
true. Bear in mind, the universal declara- 
tion of human rights did not require rati- 
fication. They are enunciations of charter 
principles. 

The book I have referred to as presented 
by Senator WILEY, page 262, shows a letter 
written by Secretary Dulles to Mrs. Lord, the 
United States Representative before the 
Human Rights Commission, United Nations, 
dated April 3, 1953, saying: 

“The President and I are anxious that you 
carry a personal message to the Commission. 
We believe that the American people are 
determined to do all within their power to 
make the United Nations become an ever 
more effective agency for promoting, in the 
words of the charter, ‘respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion’.” 

On pages 263-264 Mr. Dulles tells Mrs. Lord 
to say to the Commission that the covenants 
will not be as widely accepted by United 
Nations members as initially anticipated and 
he recommended a change in approach, say- 
ing: 

“We recognize that in presenting to the 
Commission a change in approach, extended 
discussion, will be required in the Commis- 
sion and later in the Economic and Social 
Council and General Assembly as well. By 
reason of the considerations referred to 
above, the United States Government has 
reached the conclusion that we should not 
at this time become a party to any multi- 
lateral treaty such as those contemplated in 
the draft covenant on human rights, and 
that we should now work toward the objec- 
tives of the declaration by other means.” 

What are the other means? Are they Exec- 
utive orders, administrative orders, new in- 
terpretations of our Constitution? Cer- 
tainly, they have had that deleterious effect. 
Also, can one of the ways be the recitals set 
out in an article entitled “A Reappraisal of 
the Constitutionality of Miscegenation Stat- 
utes,” by Weinberger, Cornell Quarterly, 
volume 42, No. 2, Winter, 1957, pages 208—- 
222, and particularly page 218; saying: 

“Under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 12 scientists rep- 
resenting physical anthropology and human 
genetics met in June 1951 to consider the 
preparation of a statement which would 
effect the crystallization of scientific theory 
and opinion on matters of race and race dif- 
ferences.” 

Also: 

“The statement on the nature of race and 
race differences was released by UNESCO in 
September of 1952. The statement at article 
7 said concerning pure races: “There is no 
evidence for the existence of so-called pure 
races. Skeletal remains provide the basis 
of our limited knowledge about earlier races. 
In regard to race mixture, the evidence points 
to the fact that human hybridization has 
been going on for an indefinite but consid- 
erable time. Indeed, one of the processes 
of race formation and race extinction or ab- 
sorption is by means of hybridization be- 
tween races. As there is no reliable evidence 
that disadvantageous effects are produced 
thereby, no biological justification exists for 
prohibiting intermarriage between persons of 
different races.’ ” 

In the footnotes Weinberger said that cer- 
tain school boards had voted unanimously to 
discontinue use of textbooks containing un- 
American ideas on the origin of races. 

Also, the UNESCO has distributed the 
statement in a variety of publications, and 
it is only one of several publications in the 
series. 

I ask you: Was your conception of the 
United Nations Charter a mutual undertak- 
ing for mutual security, or was it for one- 
world government, and the wiping out of our 
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philosophy? We all believe in mutual secu- 
rity, we believe in uniting for that protection, 
but we contend that only the people them- 
sélves have the right to destroy their Con- 
stitution. 

Certainly, you view with interest and alarm 
the quotations of Justices Black and Douglas 
in Oyama v. California (332 U. S., pp. 633- 
689) arid the expressions of Justices Murphy 
and Rutledge, same case, page 73. Those four 
Justices said that as additional reasons for 
striking down a law of the State of Cali- 
fornia is the United Nations Charter which 
this Nation had recently pledged itself to 
observe. You would doubtless like to read 
the case of U. S. v. Pink (315 U. S. 203), 
where the Supreme Court extended the treaty 
doctrine to executive agreements. Also, you 
might wish to read United States Reports 
(Cunard Steamship Co.) (262 U.S., p. 100), 
which involved a secret negotiation made by 
President Coolidge authorizing importation 
of prohibited liquors on British ships though 
the 18th amendment was in full effect. 

In the 84th Congress there were intro- 
duced 51 so-called civil-rights bills. Many 
of those bills contained a declaration of 
public policy and as a part of that public 
policy recited: 

“To promote and enforce universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race or religion in accordance 
with the undertaking of the United States 
under the United Nations Charter, and to 
further the national policy in that regard 
by securing to all persons under the juris- 
diction of the United States effective rec- 
ognition of certain rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in the universal declaration 
of human rights.” 

These so-called civil-rights bills were in- 
troduced in the present 85th Congress, many 
of them containing the same recitals re- 
garding a declaration of public policy. Last 
year, I called the committee’s attention to 
the declaration and that all of this civil- 
rights legislation was predicated upon the 
United Nations Charter. Last year, when 
it became evident that H. R. 627, a bill by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 


was going to be reported favorably by Sub-. 


committee No. 2, with the recitation relating 
to the public policy aforesaid being stricken, 
Mr. Brownell hurriedly prepared and sent 
over to Republicans on our committee what 
is now known as the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation. 

Mr. Brownell did not set out any declara- 
tion of public policy. You, as lawyers, know 
that it was not necessary. The United Na- 
tions Charter and the universal declaration 
of human rights are either the law of the 
land or not. That Mr. Brownell was de- 
pending upon the United Nations Charter 
and implementing. declaration there can be 
no doubt when the language of his legisla- 
tion is considered. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” remains a true criterion. 

The Brownell legislation was voted out of 
Subcommittee No. 2 by a vote of 6 to 1, I 
being the only dissenter. The legislation 
was rushed through the committee and 
upon the floor of the House, and was passed 
by the House in the waning days of the 84th 
Congress, but too late for the Senate to 
consider. At the beginning of the present 
session of Congress the Brownell civil-rights 
legislation was taken up in subcommittee 
upon the convening of* . In this 
connection, an NAACP official in Washing- 
ton is quoted as of a week or two ago as 
saying: “To Republicans, civil-rights legis- 
lation is a happy hunting ground; to Demo- 
crats civil-rights legislation is a necessity.” 

The Brownell version consisted of four 
parts. I will attempt to discuss each of 
those parts with you briefly. 

Part I ied a Commission, to be ap- 


pointed by the President, to investigate al- 
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legations that certain citizens are being de 
prived of their right to vote, or are jej;, 
subjected to unwarranted economic pra, 
sure by reason of their color, race. religion, 
or national origin; to study and collect ;) 
formation concerning economic, socia). ang 
legal developments constituting a denja) of 
equal protection of the laws under the (op, 
stitution; appraise the laws and policis 
of the Federal Government with respect 1, 
equal protection of the laws under the qo). 
stitution. 7 

Here, let me say that this year for the fry 
time was the opposition permitted to appex 
and testify in opposition to civil rights lecis, 
lation. I availed myself of that privilege ang 
I called upon the Governor to furnish to my 
the attorney general and the H norable 
Charles Bloch of Macon. The Governor com. 
plied—those gentlemen appeared. They pers 
formed magnificently. I can hear Charis 
Bloch now saying: “Mr. Chairman, how cay 
you legislate on religion? Is not the firy 
amendment to our Constitution a complet, 
bar? Mr. Chairman, does not that ameng. 
ment provide for the free exercise of rr, 
ligion?”’ 

You know that the free exercise of religion 
carries with it indubitably the right to dis. 
criminate. Were that not so, there woug 
be no basis for religious groups such x 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist 
Seventh-day Adventist, and so forth. Tha 
amendment was for the purpose of confer. 
ring upon each and every one the right to » 
different in his religious faith, so as to pn. 
tect against the very tyrannies that churches 
in Europe had practiced upon our ancestor 
by requiring them to conform. The Ame. 
ican Civil Liberties Union tipped its hand 
by saying: “Free censorship of books, mags. 
zines and motion pictures is rapidly dis. 
appearing,” but criticized boycotts whereby 
religious and other groups not only exercise 
their right to guard their membership from 
material believed objectionable, but also may 
keep other people from exercising their judg. 
ment. Also: “That the Roman Catholic 
Church was one of the religious groups that 
had moved in that direction.” 

That first amendment guarantees to all 
churches, including the Catholic Church, a 
right to recommend to their congregations, 
their members, and the public the boycot. 
ting of theaters, picture shows, the reading 
of books and magazines, and any other re- 
commendations they desire to make in the 
religious field. By the way, it preserves the 
right of the ministers of our faith and ow 
churches to the same extent. 

Frankly, it is my considered opinion that 
the fight made by the attorney general and 
Charles Bloch caused that subcommittee 
to strike the phrase “or being subjected 
unwarranted ecOnomic pressures by reason 
of their color, religion, and so forth.” and 
restricted such investigations to deprivation 
of the right to vote by reason of cold, 
race, and so forth. 

Pressure mounted, and the word religion 
was placed again in the legislation, so far s 
deprivation of the right to vote on accouli 
of religion was concerned. That is innoci- 
ous, but unwise. It is my personal opinion 
that the word religion should never appeal 
in such legislation, and it would be salutary 
to adhere to the first amendment. To tall 
per with that amendment is unwise. 

As that provision now stands, the on 
excuse for such a Commission can be 0! 
political grounds. Every lawyer knows that 
existing statutes are sufficient to protect any- 
one who has been unconstitutionally 4 
prived of the right to vote. 

The Justice Department in the past hs 
administered that provision, and if the Jus 
tice Department, with its horde of assistans, 
and with the cooperation of all of the di 
trict attorneys in the United States, cannot 
protect those rights, then we need anothe 
Justice Department and another Attort¢? 
General, 
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As the bill now stands, we have stripped it 


Tune | 


bej 

ae a. / the phrase “unwarranted economic pres- 
nic Deing MNO. and the words “economic,” “social,” 
"elec fone of which ean be identified in the Con- 


ollect in, itution, but which are words and phrases 


y from the United Nations Char- 


dental Of course, attempts may be made to 
the Gas instate those provisions when we get upon 
pollen’ tne floor. Then, too, to establish such a 
espect sommission will mean an abdication on the 
the Con. nart of Congress toward its responsibility. 


If an investigation is going to be had, it 
ought to be a congressional investigation. 
1 challenge them to rise up to their respen- 
ibility, hold such investigations as they 
nink necessary, and accept my challenge to 
; the proceedings, giving us the right 
se no-echennation and right to produce 
witnesses to testify. If we could have that 


* the first 
LO appear 
hts legis. 
ilege and 
Sh to me 
Jonorable 


may a ind of investigation I would be willing, for 
. Chari ne good people of the United States, sitting 
how a , their homes or their offices, after hearing 
the first ne truth and both sides, to bring in their 
co Jict. 
me The Commission still has the right to have 
€ of re olunteer and uncompensated personnel, 
hich, of course, will be the NAACP and 
’ religion other leftwing organizations, and, also, a 
t to dis. siver that persons otherwise disqualified 
e would pecause of service with the Government can 
such ag be eligible. Of course, those provisions are 
lethodist, completely political. 
h. That Part II appears to be an innocent provi- 
* confer. on, providing for an additional Assistant 
cht to be attorney General. The trouble is, it does not 
to pro. li how many assistants to the Assistant 
churches Attorney General will be required. We tried 
ncestors to get the Department to say, but they would 
e Amer. never express themselves. Will Maslow, gen- 
ts hand eral counsel, American Jewish Congress, tes- 
S, Maga. ified that it ought to have at least 50 law- 
Gly dise vers in it. The cost of this Commission and 
whereby he assistants to the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
exercise ral would probably be at least $2 million 
Lip from or the 2 years that the Conimission is to 
also may pperate, and a million dollars a year there- 
“ir judge ter ee the a to the Assistant At- 
¢ i orney neral, 
che tha IME You, as lawyers, know that with this addi- 
ional personnel there will be the require- 
s to all ment that we have additional judges to a 
Lurch, 4 number not even capable of envisioning. 
vations, Part III would amend section 1985, vol- 
boveot. ime 42, United States Code, by adding 2 
reading dditional paragraphs. That, of course, is 
ther ree he conspiracy statute, and the one referred 
. in the oas the Ku Klux Klan Act. One of the 
rves the paragraphs to be added provides that when- 
and our ver any persons have engaged or there is 
sonable grounds to believe that they are 
on that bout to e: in any acts giving rise to 
ral and cause of action under that section, the 
nmittee Attorney General may, in the name of the 
cted to United States, institute a civil action for 
reason preventive relief, permanent or temporary 
h.” and injunction, or other order, without regard 
‘i vation o the requirement that the aggrieved shall 
F color, have exhausted the administrative or other 
Btate remedies, and without the consent of 
religion he alleged aggrieved. 
o far as The effect would be that in every imag- 
account nable conspiracy the United States, at the 
innocte payers’ expense, will throw the entire 
opinion Justice Department against our school offi- 
appear als, our “and persons charged 
alutary th the electoral process, free of cost to 
‘o tam he alleged aggrieved, while the defendants 
have such representation and assistance 
e only their pocketbooks permit. What the 
be on phrase “about to engage” means, I do not 
ws that now. No one else knew in the committee, 
ct any- including the authors of the legislation. 


_Part IV would amend section 1971, United 
States Code, so that “whenever any person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any 


lly de 


ust has 

1e Jus depriving any person of the right of any 
stants, privilege secured by subsection A or B, the 
ne dis Attorney General, in the name of the United 
cannot States, for the benefit of the real party, may 
nothet istitute a civil action or other proceeding 


Preventive relief, including permanent 
ot temporary injunction, restraining order 


torney 
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or other order; and that the district courts 
shall exercise jurisdiction without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved has exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

Make no mistake, the district courts would 
be required to entertain suits arising by 
virtue of any kind of election, general, spe- 
cial; and primaries, for the purpose of se- 
lecting candidates down to the lowest local 
levels including trustees of schools, justices 
of the peace, county surveyor, etc. The ques- 
tion is, does Congress want to approach this 
subject in such a general and blundering 
manner? | 

In view of the ruling in the Cloverleaf 
Butter case and the Steve Nelson case, to 
the effect that the Federal Government had 
preempted the field, and in view of the 
ruling in U. S. v. Classic (313 U. S. 299, 3) 
reading as follows: 

“The right to vote for representatives in 
Congress is a right ‘derived from the States’ 
only in the sense that the States are author- 
ized by the Constitution to legislate on the 
subject, as provided by section II of article 
I, to the extent that Congress has not re- 
stricted State action by the exercise of its 
powers to regulate elections under section 
4 and its more general power, under article 
I, section 8, clause 18, to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers,” and 
in view of the provision in this proposed 
legislation that all State judicial and ad- 
ministrative remedies shall be bypassed, it 
is my opinion that lawyers will seriously 
ponder whether or not the Supreme Court 
would hold that the Federal Government 
had preempted the field so far as the voting 
rights, the mode of holding our elections 
and primaries are concerned, and that these 
fields would hereafter be dominated from 
Washington. 

Under parts III and IV of the proposed 
legislation, the district courts would have 
the right to grant ex parte injunctions upon 
the petition of an all-powerful government, 
with such an extensive staff that they could 
grind out over night thousands of affidavits, 
perjurous or not, and the judge then having 
established manmade law, whether right or 
wrong, could punish the defendant for con- 
tempt and sentence him to prison, the judge 
being the legislator, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, the judge, and the executioner. In 
other words, there is no provision “for the 
right of trial by jury. The Attorney General 
has seen to that. He says that juries might 
not convict. You and I think that is why 
jury trials should be provided, because after 
all, there are some innocent defendants. 
By making the United States a party, the 
Attorney Generali has deliberately side- 
stepped the provision requiring that a suit 
be for at least $3,000 before the Federal 
court can entertain jurisdiction, that re- 
quirement not applying where the United 
States is the pleintiff. He has also proposed 
eliminating a jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases, realizing that jury trials are 
not permissible where the United States is 
the plaintiff, except in the one instance pro- 
viding jury trials in labor disputes. The 
Attorney General knows full well that these 
exceptions applicable to the Government 
were for the purpose of preventing the de- 


fense of our country from being stymied. He ~ 


well knows that it was not intended to make 
the Government a Frankenstein. Except 
where the Nation’s defense is involved, the 
Government should be more than willing 
to go into court under the same terms and 
laws as the private individual. 

When this bill gets upon the floor of the 
House, and it probably will on June 3, we 
certainly intend to offer an amendment for 
the purpose of deleting the provision that 
State judicial and administrative remedies 
can be bypassed and an amendment provid- 
ing jury trials in all contempt cases. When 
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we do that we will be asking only for the 
same privileges that Donald Richberg, Ciar- 
ence Darrow, Easby-Smith, and other bril- 
liant attorneys argued that labor should have 
and which Justices Taft, Hughes, Frank- 
furter, Cardozo, and others said labor should 
have. 

We will be asking for exactly what the 
platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in 1928 said labor should have. 
We will only be asking for what the House 
of Representatives said in 1932 that labor 
could have; 362 Congressmen voted for those 
rights for labor, while only 14 voted to deny 
those rights. We will be asking for those 
things which Gov. Al Smith said that labor 
should have. I have checked the ConGres- 
SIONAL RECORD, and southern Congressmen, 
including my distinguished predecessor, 
Hon. Charles Crisp, voted for labor to have 
those rights. It was a southern chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, Hon. 
Hatton Sumner, Texas, who stood upon the 
floor and fought for this legislation in behalf 
of labor. That legislation was designed to 
protect people, guilty or innocent, against 
the abuses Knowingly practiced by some 
judges and from the ignorance of other 
judges. Also, for protection against the 
strong arm of the Attorney General, who 
reaches out over every Federal court district 
and who, it is said in Washington, tells 
every prosecuting attorney whether he can or 
cannot nolle pros a case. 

The debate of this labor legislation I have 
referred to showed that Congressman La- 
Guardia charged Harry Daughterty, the At- 
torney General in the time of the Debbs case, 
with handpicking Judge Wilkerson to try 
that case and quoted from an article by Mr. 
Daugherty saying that he was most fortunate 
in getting Judge Wilkerson. “Judge Wilker- 
son listened to my argument with profound 
attention. He agreed with me on every point 
and granted the temporary injunction with- 
out a minute’s delay.” 

It further developed that Judge Wilker- 
son was appointed, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Daugherty, just a few weeks before. 

I do not have time to go into it, but I am 
familiar with the ex parte injunction and 
the contempt proceedings arising out of the 
school desegregation issue in Clinton, Tenn. 
Without -commenting upon the justice or 
injustice of the proceedings so far as the 
facts are concerned, but only from a lawyer's 
standpoint, interested in each and every de- 
fendant. being tried according to law and 
having his rights accorded to him, that case 
standing alone, should cause legislators to 
provide the right of trial by jury. 

I have talked too long and I knowit. Ina 
matter of a few days now the House will work 
its will. I can only assure you, that in my 
limited way, I will be upon that floor every 
minute of the time and I will do my best in 
an effort to defeat this legislation and at 
least try to preserve some of our constitu- 
tional concepts, the sovereignty of our 
States, the right to regulate and conduct our 
elections, and the right of trial by jury. 





President Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it was as 
a student at the University of Arkansas 
that I first met Brooks Hays. He wasa 
freshman; I was a junior in the same 
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school. He was a 17-year-old boy then, 
but a man with all that—a leader in stu- 
dent affairs, a member of the university 
debating team, and a member of the 
YMCA cabinet. I have known him all 
the years since. He is today the same 
fine, clean, modest lad as of yesteryear. 
The world is better by having his like 
living in it. He cannot hate. He does 
not do mean and little things. He is one 
of God’s princes. 

Recently he has been honored by his 
church. The Arkansas Gazette of 
June 1 has this to say in its editorial of 
that date: 

PRESIDENT Hays 


The election of Brooks HAyYs as president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention is a 
fitting tribute to the Arkansas Congressman 
who has served his denomination faithfully 
and well.~ 

Mr. Hays will be the first layman to head 
the convention in 12 years, and the second 
in all its long history. And it is significant 
that the fact that he is not an ordained 
clergyman was the only reason offered in 
opposition to his election in, as is usual for 
the Baptists, a spirited contest. 

As a member of the Second Baptist Church 
in Little Rock, and as teacher of its Brooks 
Hays Bible Class when his duties in Wash- 
ington permit, the Congressman has been 
active in church.-affairs since 1925. In re- 
cent years he has held important national 
posts with the denomination, as vice presi- 
dent of the convention in 1952 and as a 
member of its social service commission. In 
the latter role he has had a major influence 
in setting the convention on a moderate 
course in this time of racial tension. 

It is singularly appropriate that a man who 
holds high Federal office should head the de- 
nomination which is perhaps most outspo- 
ken in its defense of the traditional American 
separation of church and state. Mr. Hays 
in his own career has made the necessary 
distinction between the things that are 
God’s and the things that are Caesar’s, and 
has demonstrated that religion can be mixed 
with public service without any suggestion of 
violence to the constitutional concept. 

We congratulate Mr. Hays on his fitting 
honor—and we congratulate the 8,700,000 
members of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion on their wise choice. , 





Resolution by the Croatian Fraternal 
Union of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution concerning Cardinal 
Stepinac unanimously adopted by the 
executive board of the Croatian Frater- 
nal Union of America, a fraternal bene- 
fit society with a of over 
108,000 in 34 States of the United States 
and in 6 Provinces of Canada. The reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting held on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1957, is as 
follows: 99 

Whereas the Croatian Fraternal Unfon of 
America, whose membership is. composed 
almost entirely of Roman Catholic citizens 
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of Croatian descent, is dedicated to the prin- 


ciples of freedom of religion for all peoples 


throughout the world; and 
Whereas the Croatian Fraternal Union of 
America, speaking for these freedom-loving 
peoples, feels very keenly that the continued 
restrictions on His Eminence Aloysius 
Cardinal Stepinac, of Zagreb, Croatia, Yugo- 
slavia, from enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges of his high office in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, violate the principles of reli- 
gious freedom in which we firmly believe: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the executive board of the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America, That 
the Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment of the United States of America in= 
form the government and peoples of Yugo- 
slavia of the desire and wish of the member- 
ship of the Croatian Fraternal Union of 
America that the rights and privileges of the 
high office of Cardinal Stepinac as a primate 
of the Roman Catholic Church be recog- 
nized and that his eminence be permitted to 
exercise the duties and to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a prince of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Yugoslavia. . 
Dated this 9th day of January A. D. 1957, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., under the seal of the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America. 
For the executive board: 
V. I. ManpicH, 
Supreme President. 
JOSEPH BELLA, 
Supreme Secretary. 





The Right Reverend Monsignor Francis A. 


Costello, V. F. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times- 
Leader of June 1, 1957: 

Two MILESTONES FOR PASTOR 


‘Tempus fugit. It is difficult to believe 10 
years have elapsed since the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Francis A. Costello, V. F., suc- 
ceeded the Most Reverend Martin J. O’Con- 
nor, D. D., as pastor of St. Mary’s Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in Wilkes-Barre. 
Memory is refreshed by the announcement 
that a reception will be held at the Catholic 
youth center on Sunday afternoon to mark 
this milestone and the 30th anniversary of 
his ordination as well. 

On the occasion of his appointment, this 
newspaper observed editorially: 
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most mindful of the spiritual nee; Of hig 


people.” E 

Mo: Costello not only has kept that wu 
pledge, but he has supplemented i; ,), al 
service far beyond the call of duty aa R 
citizen as well as a clergyman. Th. ,..' r 
munity shares the sentiments of the a fi 
gregation in sponsoring tomorrow's te, tl 


monial, 





Representative Glenn Cunningham, 4 
Nebraska, Shows How Matching Fur; 
Penalize Industrious States and Cite, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. yy 
Speaker, my colleague from Nebraska 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, was 
given the 1957 outstanding alumny 
award by the University of Oma 
Alumni Association. Mr. Cunnincuy 
ual award in recogni. 
tion of his work in civic and goverp. 
mental affairs since his graduation from 
the university in 1935. 

At the annual award banquet June} 
in Omaha, Mr. CUNNINGHAM spoke out 
sharply against certain matching fund 
of the Federal Government which alloy 
reapportionment of unused State quotas, 
He pointed out that these programs are 
penalizing those States and cities which 
have gone ahead and done the job o 
their own, not waiting for or looking for 
a handout from Washington. His ai- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GLENN CUNNING 
HAM, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF RepR- 
SENTATIVES FROM NEBRASKA, ON TH 
OccasIon OF THE 1957 ALUMNI ACHIEVE: 





Ladies and gentlemen, these past fev 
months in Washington have been interest. 
haps fascinating is a better word— 
but they have also been quite revealing. The 
manipulations of those in Government are 
interesting to follow, and the workings of 
our vast and complex Government some 
times leave you shaking your head. 

Tonight I would like to take a few min- 
utes to discuss an area of legislation which 
involves a sizable share of the 1958 budget. 
It is an area which promotes and fosters 
spending—not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment—but by States and cities as well. 

It is an area that must be the delight of 
the free-spenders and big dealers **’ 
those implanted in Government during the 
days when it was so fashionable to outbid 
the fellow at the next desk in devising 
schemes to give away Federal money. 

JUST ONE FACET 

Let me briefly describe this activity thats 
all of us a lot of unnecessary money. 
please bear in mind that this inform 

the result of a study I have under 
of just one small facet of the huge 
which contains 1,150 pages in 
are many other parts where srt 
economies can be made, such as in the pub 
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gisenhower vetoed such a bill because of the 
ynauthorized projects. But the good and 
approved projects get set back too. Senator 
RoMAN HRUSKA, & past recipient of the award 
The com, given me tonight, made a valiant but futile 
q fight on the floor of the Senate to strike out 
these unapproved projects this year, but the 
economy forces could not muster the needed 
strength, and the pork barrel rolled on. 

But to return to my subject—matching 
fund programs. I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar with matching fund projects, where 
Federal funds help pay for a State or local 

ject, provided there is a certain share of 
the program paid by State or local contribu- 
tions. In most projects of this type, State 
and local money is matched dollar for dollar 
py the Federal money. 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS 
There are three general types of matching 
. In the first, communities go to 
the Federal Government with their individ- 
yal projects. If the plans meet certain 
and specifications set up by Con- 
or the administrator of the program, 
then the project is rated according to vari- 
ous criteria and placed on a waiting list. 
As Federal funds are available for the pro- 
, the money is transferred to the com- 
munities. A program of this type is the 
watershed protection and flood-prevention 
Many Nebraska farm areas and 
cities are safer as a result of watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention program. 
Secondly, there are programs in which 
money provided by Congress is divided among 
the States on a quota basis, each State re- 
ceiving a certain amount for its own use. 
If the State, or cities within the State, want 
Federal funds for the program, they apply 
to Washington, and the money is committed 
as long as it lasts. If there are not requests 
for all of one State’s quota, the funds revert 
unspent to the Treasury. A program of this 
type is Federal aid for hospital construction, 
which has been of benefit to a number of 
Nebraska hospitals. 
In the third type of program we find a 
real culprit. There is again a State quota of 
funds as in the second case mentioned. But 
ifa State does not use all of its quota within 
acertain time, the unused Federal funds are 
made available to other States that have used 
their shares and still want more. A classic 
example of a program of this type is Federal 
aid to airports. Let me say now that using 
the airport program as an example does not 
mean I oppose the entire idea, but I was dis- 
turbed to find this certain section. 
EXAMPLE CITED 
Recently the Department of Commerce 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration an- 
nounced State quotas for $60 million worth 
of airport aid. Nebraska is scheduled to re- 
ceive a little more than $750,000 of this 
money. 
Now let’s suppose that for some reason 
there is no interest in airport work in Ne- 
braska, or that we have no need of additional 
airport facilities. There would be no appli- 
cations to Washington, and none of the 
$750,000 would be spent in Nebraska. 

After holding Nebraska’s share for 2 years, 
the officials would then cancel our right to 
the funds, but the money does not revert 
to the im this case as it does with 
hospital construction funds. Instead it is 
Teapportioned among the 48 States again. So 
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— us assume now that Maine has spent all 
» huge its share of the original $60 million. But 
in all there are still some cities in Maine that 
great would match Federal funds if they were 
e pub- vailable. As a result of Nebraska’s lack of 
» pork interest or need, the Nebraska funds are now 
cludes available for cities in Maine, and in any other 
ve not States that want the money. 


So what happens is that Nebraska taxpay- 
ets contribute their share of this $60-million 
income taxes. After a 


small servicing charge by Washington ad- 
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ministrators, a share of this money was re- 
served for us here in Nebraska to improve 
our airports. But we assumed nobody here 
wanted or needed airport improvements, so 
Nebraska loses its share of this money and 
it goes to Maine and other States to help 
them. The only way to get our own money 
back from this program is to spend more 
money on the local level. And if we don’t, 
we find our taxes going to other States for 
their programs. 


THE GRAB FOR FUNDS 


Thus, in the cities and States of the coun- 
try we find persons who can say of a certain 
matching fund program, “If wg don’t get the 
Federal money, somebody else will.” I heard 
this said from time to time when I was 
mayor and interested parties made an effort 
to push a new local spending program 
through. In Washington I became inter- 
ested in the matter again, and I have been 
able to do some research on the matter. 

I was shocked to learn that there are sev- 
eral programs of this type which allow this 
Federal money, which is really your money 
and mine, to flow into those States which 
spend the most money themselves. Here 
in Nebreska our State government is trying 
to save money by reducing the budget and 
lowering taxes. How does such a policy affect 
these matching programs? 

You know that answer yourself. If we 
don't have the State money to match a Fed- 
eral fund, Nebraska’s share goes to other 
States which then benefit from our taxes. 
So we end up with this ridiculous situation: 
States and cities increase their tax rates to 
raise money to match the Federal funds in- 
volved in these programs. The taxpayer is 
squeezed by the pressure from Federal in- 
come taxes and from State and local taxes. 
And remember this, so long as some States 
and cities match all this Federal money, the 
programs will roll on, For the sponsors who 
come back year after year for Federal money 
from Congress can show that all the previous 
year’s appropriation has been gobbled up and 
more was wanted. So more Federal money 
is appropriated into matching funds of this 
type, and the people of the whole country 
keep paying their Federal taxes to support 
these programs. 

NEARLY $2 BILLION 


I said a few moments ago that I was 
shocked to learn that there are several pro- 
grams which reapportion this matching 
money. And I think you will be equally 
shocked to learn that‘these few programs I 
have uncovered so far are listed in the 1958 
budget to receive $1,870,575,000—nearly $2 
billion, or more than 9 percent of the total 
domestic budget. 

That’s a lot of money flowing from State 
to State by way of Washington. It penalizes 
those States and cities that are sincerely 
interested in trying to save tax money. Worse 
yet, it penalizes those States and cities that 
have gone ahead and done the job on their 
own, not waiting for or looking for a hand- 
out from Washington. Such programs could 
very well destroy the initiative so vital in 
State and local affairs. And I can prove it. 

I received a letter earlier this year from a 
school district that was going to build a 
new school building. The officials of this 


small school. district wanted my opinion. 


about building now with their own financing 
or waiting to see if there would be a handout 
from Washington. And while they would 
wait for some of this free money from 
Washington, the children would also be 
waiting—for schoolrooms. Needless to say, 
I wrote them to get going and not to count 
on Congress to act, because they could get 
435 different views on Federal aid to schools 
in the House of Representatives alone. 

I was happy to see this ridiculous reap- 
portionment provision knocked out of one 
bill already this year. And as my research 
finishes in the next few weeks on other 
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matching aid programs, I will enlist the sup- 
port of other economy minded Congressmen 
in trying to make the necessary changes in 
the basic laws setting up these programs so 
that this spender’s holiday can be slowed 
down, at least a little. 





Perfidious Albion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the cap- 
tion to these remarks was prompted by 
an enlightening quotation embodied in 
the able article by Constantine Brown 
appearing in yesterday’s Evening Star. 
Mr. Brown quotes Britain’s Victorian slo- 
gan: “Britain knows neither friends nor 
enemies; it knows only interests” as her 
answer to this country’s plea not to re- 
sume trade relations with Red China. 

Mr. Brown points out that this action 
by Britain, fora mere $30 million a year 
in trade, may well imperil the entire 
western alliance, to say nothing of per- 
haps ultimately losing Hong Kong after 
the Reds have solidified their position 
economically. He then goes on to remind 
us of a bit of recent history, which should 
have prepared us for this latest move, by 
this observation: 

It was the democratic concept. which 
caused the British Government in the late 
fall of 1950 to prevail upon President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson to go 
easy on the Chinese who had joined the bat- 
tle in Korea. It was only after Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee rushed to visit Mr. Tru- 
man in Washington that we ordered General 
MacArthur not to bomb the Chinese lines of 
communication from Manchuria to the Yalu 
River. It was Britain’s Minister of Defense 
Shinwell who maneuvered skillfully in Wash- 
ington to have MacArthur dismissed as su- 
preme commander in the Far East. He mod- 
estly admitted this in a speech in the House 
of Commons 18 months later. 


And while we are on the subject of our 
relations with Britain, where are those 
critics who so roundly scored President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles when 
they refused to condone the British and 
French attack on Egypt last fall? It is 
now universally admitted that the Eisen- 
hower position prevented war in the Mid- 
dle East, but what is not so often recog- 
nized is the fact that in refusing to sup- 
port their precipitate action—planned 
behind our backs—we thereby saved both 
France and England from the economic 
collapse which subsequent events have 
indicated their abortive military venture 
would have brought about. 

I am not an isolationist, but it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that our 
principal allies are going to take unilat- 
eral action when it is to their selfish in- 
terest to do so, and I feel that the time is 
now here when our foreign policy must 
be formulated in Washington rather 
than in London and Paris, as has been 
the case so many times in the past. 

Mr. Brown’s fine statement is included 
in full with these remarks, as follows: 
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Britarn’s CuHtna AcTION Hurts U. N.—RE- 
NEWAL OF TRADE RELATIONS DAMAGES 
West’s Postrion Vis-a-Vis THE COMMU- 
NISTS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


There were creased brows and worried 
faces in Washington when London an- 
nounced that it would renew trade relations 
with Communist China. Not only_had the 
American representative at the Paris con- 
ference, where this matter was discussed, 
argued that such a position would serious- 
ly impair the West’s position vis-a-vis the 
Communists, but Washington’s highest of- 
ficials had pleaded directly with the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office not to give us a black 
eye by strengthening considerably Peiping’s 
prestige in the Far East. 

London’s answer was a 20th century para- 
phrase of the famous Victorian era political 
slogan: “Britain knows neither friends nor 
enemies; it knows only interests.” 

It will take quite some time before either 
Britain or Communist China can feel any 
practical results from the decision of the 
Macmillan cabinet. But what worries our 
political leaders in the administration and 
in Congress is that Britain's selfish actions, 
under the guise that she follows a policy 
totally independent of that of the United 
States, will impair the effectiveness of the 
United Nations. 

Communist China was branded as an ag- 
gressor by the U. N. soon after the Chinese 
legions began to pour into Korea, where Brit- 
ish troops were fighting side by side with 
the Americans, Koreans, and other U. N. 
forces. At no time has the Peiping regime 
even vaguely attempted to purge itself. 
Quite the contrary, it is still holding some 
450 American prisoners of war despite the 
terms of the armistice signed in 1953. 

It is recognized here that Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd felt compelled to take the trade step— 
even at the risk of further disrupting Amer- 
ican-British relations—because of internal 
politics. The Conservative Party is slipping 
badly in popular esteem, and resumption of 
trade with China is popular not only with 
the British industrialists and bankers but 
also with the rank and file of labor. Thus, to 
our pleas to at least delay the move, we re- 
ceived the answer: “Sorry, indeed, but it 
must be done.” 

The decision of the British Government on 
China is worrying owr policymakers not so 
much because the Peiping regime has ob- 
tained a political victory over us, but because 
it shows to the world that Western unity is 
breaking at the seams. This is inherent to 
the democratic system in which every unit 
of an alliance preserves the right to do what- 
ever is best for its »wn interest. There is no 
teamwork in alliances between countries 
with democratic systems except possibly un- 
der actual war conditions. But when the 
guns are stilled even temporarily each wants 
to do exactly as it wishes and thinks best for 
its own interests. , 

It was the democratic concept which 
caused the British Government in the late 
fall of 1950 to prevail upon President Try- 
man and Secretary of State Acheson to go 
easy on the Chinese who had joined the 
battle in Korea. It was only after Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee rushed to visit Mr. 
Truman in Washington that we ordered Gen- 
eral MacArthur not to bomb the Chinese 
lines of communications from Manchuria to 
the Yalu River. It was Britain's Minister 
of Defense Shinwell who maneuvered skill- 
fully in Washington to have MacArthur dis- 
missed as Supreme Commander in the Far 
East. He modestly admitted this in a speech 
in the House of Commons 18 months later. 

At the last meeting of President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, and Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan at Bermuda the American 
spokesmen urged the Briton to do nothing 
which might strengthen the Communist 
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position tn the Far East. It was pointed out 
to him that the amount of profit the British 
could expect from almost unrestricted trade 
with Red China was negligible compared to 
the damage to the free countries’ position 
in the Far East. And, according to reports, 
when Macmillan pointed to the immense 
British interests in that area including the 
continued possession of Hong Kong, he was 
admonished that even that crown coiony 
might be lost once the Peiping regime be- 
comes stronger. 

So long as trade between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the West was carried out in 
a bootleg manner, with Hong Kong as the 
center of distffbution, it was in the interest 
of the Communists to have that territory 
in British hands. But as soon as Commu- 
nist China is rehabilitated and slips with 
British help into the ranks of the law- 
abiding nations there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Chou En-lai will not pull the 
same trick as President Nasser did with the 
Suez Canal. 

All the arguments were of no avail. Our 
ally had decided that a potential $30 mil- 
lion worth of trade a year must take prece- 
dence even over Anglo-American relations. 





The Last Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
recent death of my very good friend, 
Johnny Kilbane, the former feather- 
weight champion of the world. A fight- 
er and a warrior-in the truest sense, 
Johnny finally lost his last battle after 
waging an uphill and courageous fight 
with cancer for the past several months. 

At the time of his passing, Johnny 
was clerk of court of the city of Cleve- 
land, and he served his post most ably 
and well. Johnny will be missed by us 
all, and I wish to express my deepest 
sympathies to his family. 

Editorials which appeared in the June 
3 edition of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Cleveland News follow: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer] 
THE Last BELL 

Johnny Kilbane was more than a cham- 
pion back in those days before radio and tele- 
vision when he became a whirlwind feath- 
erweight wonder. He was an idol for the 
city’s young manhood and the young in 
heart, as they partook of his strength 
through following his deeds in the ring. 

He was a symbol of a fast-moving David 
bringing fame to his hometown. He was a 
popular member of a popular race. It was 
no wonder then, though many may wonder 
at it now, that the whole town turned out 
for him when he returned as champion in 
1912. 

Though there was less than half the num- 
ber of people in Cuyahoga Coun'ty in those 
days, a tremendous gathering, variously es- 
timated at 100,000 to 200,000, greeted him. 
We can’t conceive of that sort of heart- 
warming welcome for a pugilist now; we are 
more sophisticated, many of us jaded, and 
television brings championship fights into 
the living room, if anyone wants to turn the 
thing on. 


June | 


Johnny Kilbane, who rose from hump, 
beginnings through wise use of his hands 
gave Cleveland many a thrill and helped 
many bask in reflected glory. And Clevelang 
understood his ambitions and gave him po- 
litical office when he asked. His death wil] 
not still oldtimers’ recounting of his achieve. 
ments. 

[From the Cleveland News] 


JOHNNY KILBANE, His WILL To Win 


Johnny Kilbane’s two greatest victories 
were scored in tough rings through sheer 
tenacity—the prizefight and the politica 
arenas. 

Back in 1912, in a brawling 20-round bat. 
tle he wrested the world’s featherweight tit}. 
from savage Abe Attell, and he wore tha 
crown until 1923. 

Later, he went on to take a seat as an 
Ohio senator in 1941-42, and in 1951 he 
whipped William J. Reichle for the clerk. 
ship of municipal court, proving that there 
was still a punch in the Kilbane name. 

This white-mained, ruddy-cheeked officia! 
was a target for the unorthodoxy of some of 
his methods in the clerk’s office but his 
popularity rode high, and his friends stayeq 
stanchly in his corner. 

A champion who campaigned unceasingly 
for sports as a character builder, Kilbane 
fought his rocky way up from a grade-schoo] 
education to positions of trust in govern. 
ment. He will hold a firm place in fistic 
history as one of the greats of the ring. He 
demonstrated convincingly that the will to 
win could be a valuable asset in the court of 
public opinion as well as in the prize ring. 





More Views on the 22d Amendment 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks three addition- 
al responses I have received from his- 
torians and political scientists whose 
views I have solicited on the wisdom of 
the 22d amendment. 


I present today the opinions of Dr. 
M. R. Merrill, head of the politica! sci- 
ence department at Utah State College; 
Dr. James Hart, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, political science department; and 
Dr. Lane W. Lancaster, of the political 
science department at the University of 
Nebraska. All three-of these scholars 
favor the repeal of the 22d amendment. 


Their replies follow: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. M. R. Merritt, HEAD OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, UTAH STATE 
COLLEGE 


There are sound arguments for a two-term 
tradition, but the incorporation of a tradi- 
tion into the basic law of the land is both 
unwise and positively dangerous. The ill 
effects of the 22d amendment are already 
evident. They will become more acute with 
time and with the election of Presidents 
whose popular appeal is considerably 1¢ss 
potent than that of the incumbent. 

Foreign affairs have become of first im- 
portance in the mid-20th century, even 
for the United States. The proper conduct 
of foreign affairs demands presidential! 1ea4- 
ership. Anything that weakens that leader- 
ship, and obviously the 22d amendment 's 
in that category, serves to undermine the 
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humble foreign policy of the country. Admittedly 
hands, jadership in foreign affairs cannot be sepa- 
helpeq rated wholly from leadership in domestic 
Veland afairs. In the light of our precarious posi- 
im po. tion as a great world power in a violent world 
th wil] we should simply take the chance of 


strengthening the domestic power of the 
president in the grim necessity of maintain- 
ing the dominance of the executive in the 
foreign field. The normal clash of compet- 
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| ‘ terests may serve to modify and even 
—— ae the presidential power at home. 
nee Abroad the presidential power must not be 
_— curtailed. As the Bricker amendment with 
d its numerous progeny is a menace which 
d bat. should be stifled because of its antiexecu- 
a Se tive bias, so likewise should the last amend- 
© that ment be voided. 
a Emotional as we, the people, may be we 
st “ can still be trusted on fundamentals, and 
Get. were the amendment abolished no President 
hake would serve more than two terms unless we 
Sees: ourselves decided that a crisis or major 
2 threat demanded the continuance in office 
official of the incumbent. That is a decision for 
me of the majority of any given time, and should 
ut his not be denied by our own assumption of 
stayed superior judgment. 
singly CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., May 5, 1957. 
ilbane Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
school House of Representatives, 
overn- Congress of the United States, 
 fistic Washington, D. C. 
g. He Dear Mr. Upat.: I am happy to reply to 
vill to your letter asking me to comment upon your 
urt of joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
ng. repeal the 22d amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 
I 
Let me first quote from my volume on 
nt The American Presidency in Action: 1789: A 
Study in Constitutional History (1948), 
which at pages 2-3 reproduces an opinion 
on the reeligibility of the President which 
George Washington expressed in a letter to 
Lafayette under the date of April 28, 1788: 
F “There are other points on which opinions 
would be more likely to vary. As for in- 
TES stance, on the ineligibility of the same per- 
son for President, after he should have served 
a certain course of years. Guarded so effec- 
| ap- tually as the proposed Constitution is, in 
tion- respect to the’ tion of bribery and 
his- undue influence in the choice of President: 
h I confess, I differ widely myself from Mr. 
— Jefferson and you, as to the necessity or 
m of expediency of rotation in that appointment. 
The matter was fairly discussed in the Con- 
Dr. vention, and to my full convictions; though 
sci- I cannot have time or room to sum up the 
lege: argument in this letter. There cannot, in 
Vir- my judgment, be the least danger that the 
President will by any practicable intrigue 
and ever be able to continue himself one mo- 
tical ment in office, much less perpetuate himself 
y of in it; but im the last stage of corrupted 
lars morals and political depravity, and even 
ent. then there is as much danger that any other 
species of domination would prevail. 
Though, when a people shall have become 
D OF incapable of governing themselves and fit 
TATE for a master, it is of little consequence 
from what he comes. Under an ex- 
erm tended view of this part of the subject, I 
‘adi- can see no propriety in precluding ourselves 
both from the services of any man, who on some 
> ill great shall be deemed universally, 
ady most capable of serving the public.” 
with : rm 
- The issue is not whether it is ordinarily a 
good thing for a man to be reelected indefi- 
i, nitely to the Presidency. For several reasons, 
oe 8 or, at the most, 10 years should normally 
uct be as long as a man should serve. By that 
oh time the American people usually tire of the 
ae President’s personality and lag in their re- 
+ is sponse to his leadership. So great a load has 
a the Office become that the limit of the Presi- 


dent's mental and physical endurance may 
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well be reached before then, unless we start 
choosing young and unseasoned politicians. 
So artificial is the life the Office creates for 
the incumbent that he may well lose his 
perspective after a decade in the White 
House. These are powerful reasons for an 
anti-third-term tradition and for thinking 
twice before making an exception to it. 

The issue, however, is whether it is the 
part of wisdom to preclude the making of 
any exceptions to a generally wholesome rule 
that two terms is enough. It will be useful 
to weigh the merits of the three main argu- 
ments against doing so. 

The first argument is that it is undemo- 
cratic to save the people from themselves 
by forbidding them in advance to reelect 
any man for a third term. To call something 
undemocratic is a sound argument if it lim- 
its the responsibility of the governors to 
the community, but is unsound if it merely 
prevents the people from doing what they 
have no moral right to do or are patently 
unqualified to do. The first amendment 
freedoms are so fundamental to a scheme of 
ordered liberty that most Americans are 
happily prepared to have them set limits to 
what the people may do. Again, it is one 
thing for the people to choose in a presi- 
dential election between candidates nomi- 
nated by national party conventions and 
quite another thing for them in national 
presidential primaries to select the nominees. 
The 22d amendment seems undemocratic 
in the sound sense of that objection, for it 
prescribes in advance that even a leader of 
the people against special interests may 
never, even if he could win his party’s nom- 


‘ination for a third term, be among those 


from whom the people may choose the next 
President. 

The second argument is that the Presi- 
dent will be weakened in his second term if 
it is certain that he canv.ot take issues to 
the people by running again. So important 
for national welfare is strong presidential 
leadership that the present experiment of 
seeing whether this is the case is a dangerous 
one. Of course the third term tradition, 
which I should like to see continued as a 
presumption, may have weakened the Presi- 
dent in his second term. But if so, the ef- 
fect will be greater now. For there was al- 
ways the possibility that a President might 
feel constrained to ask the people for a third 
term to carry through his policies over strong 
opposition in Congress and among certain 
powerful groups; and it has generally been 
assumed that ‘Theodore Roosevelt did not 
show his wonted political shrewdness and 
weakened himself politically when, as soon 
as it was clear that he had defeated Judge 
Parker in 1904, he issued a statement which 
made it impossible for him to run in 1908 
without stultifying himself. It is now being 
debated whether President Eisenhower is 
being opposed more openly by those who dis- 
like his program because of their knowledge 
that his days in office are legally numbered. 
TRese matters are too subtle to be measured 
or even surely understood even after the 
event. I for one prefer not to run the risk 
which the 22d amendment makes all too 
probable. 

The third argument is that situations may 
readily be imagined in which the national 
safety may demand continuation in this key 
office of the incumbent, both because any 
crisis creates a presumption in favor of con- 
tinuity and because in the given case the 
man in the White House seems decidedly 
superior in capacity and experience to the 
alternatives who are actually available. Now 
of course, it is in some circumstances highly 
advantageous to change horses while cross- 
ing a stream. Great Britain did well to ex- 
change Asquith for Lloyd George and Cham- 
berlain for Churchill after the two world 
wars broke out. It is, however, enough to 
cause one to be opposed to making a change 
compulsory that it might in some grave 
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emergency involve great risk to the Nation. 
Herein lies the chief objection to the 22d 
amendment; and it should be conclusive. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JAMEs Harr. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. STEwart L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEaR MR. UDALL: The pressure of work here 
has prevented an earlier reply to your letter 
asking my opinion of the proposed repeal 
of the 22d amendment. Even now, I am not 
far enough out of the woods to send you 
the sort of reply that your proposal deserves. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the 
amendment was based not so much upon 
any principle as upon hostility to the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Since it was at the 
time a matter of record that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been dead for some time, that fact nust 
have been Known to those who proposed 
and ratified the amendment. It is to be 
hoped that in time it may be known even 
more generally. 

As to the substance of the amendment: 
It is no doubt true that long tenure of power 
is undesirable in any branch of government, 
but it seems to me unwise thus to make it 
impossible for the people to use any avail- 
able political or administrative talent. I did 
not myself approve of all that was done 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, but 
I do think the situation was unusual. I am 
inclined further to believe that most of what 
was done during those years would have 
been done under administrations bearing a 
different party label. In any case I look in 
vain for any reversal of those policies under 
the present administration. As matters 
stand in this country at present it seems 
to me that less is to be feared when the 
Executive has real power than when he is 
weakened by the general knowledge that he 
is without political authority. The 22d 
amendment seems to me to be designed to 
deprive him of legitimate authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
LANE W. LANCASTER, 
Department of Political Science. 





Eisenhower Administration Gift to Idaho 
Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include herewith an editorial which ap. 
peared in the June 2, 1957, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ‘The editorial 
entitled “Taxpayers’ Bill at Hells Can- 
yon,” follows: 

TAXPAYERS’ BILL AT HELLS CANYON 

The whole financial basis of the rationale 
through which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion forfeited the rich Hells Canyon stretch 
of the Sna*: River to the Idaho Power Co. 
has now been brought into question. 

The chief accountant of the Federal Power 
Commission, Russell C. Rainwater, estimates 
the Federal tax subsidy to the utility on its 
projected dams there will cost the Treasury 
about $83,500,000. He estimates that com- 
pounded at 6 percent over the 50-year period 
involved, the saving to Idaho Power will 
amount to $339 million. 
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The cost of the two dams is estimated at 
approximately $103 million. Accordingly, the 
taxpayers will in the final picture have put 
up some 80 percent of their cost. And the 
Idaho Power Co. will have received the dams 
virtually as a gift, plus their value twice 
over from the tax subsidy—plus a third sum 
equal to their total value in profits from the 
sale of power. 

Yet the announced reason of the then Sec- 
retary of Interior, Douglas McKay, for with- 
drawing from the projected Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon 4 years ago, was economy. 

“The cost of the Hells Canyon project is 
not small, and bears examination in the light 
of present efforts to b.lance the national 
budget,” said Mr. McKay. He estimated the 
cost of the dam and power plant at $357 
million. 

The question that rises larger and larger 
is: Would it be preferable for the people of 
the United States to spend $357 million to 
own a dam that would pay for itself and 
produce valuable byproducts of flood con- 
trol, irrigation and phosphate fertilizer while 
doing so? 

Or would it be better for the taxpayers to 
pay four-fifths of the cost of building dams 
for a private company—inferior in power 
production, in power cost and in flood con- 
trol—and have nothing to show for it in 
the end? 





Democrats Can’t Have It Both Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently held that we should refrain 
from spending billions of dollars all over 
the world in an endeavor to buy friends 
and buy peace. I am a firm believer in 
maintaining the strongest military forces 
as a deterrent and bulwark against Com- 
munist aggression. During the past 
week an earnest effort was made to re- 
store essential funds in the Defense De- 
partment appropriation. Surprisingly, 
we found advocates of large expendi- 
tures during the last fiscal year now 
urging a deep cutback. They were 
either right then or they are right now— 
it cannot be that they were right on both 
occasions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the column of Roscoe Drum- 
mond on this subject: 

Democrats CAN’T HAVE Ir BotH Wars 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—In cutting the administra- 
tion's defense budget the Democrats in Con- 
gress are putting themselves in a morally, po- 
litically, and intellectually indefensible posi- 
tion from which slick argument will not 
extricate them. 

The voters will catch up with them sooner 
or later. 

It is difficult to believe that a donkey, even 
with only one ear to the ground, could get 
itself into this distorted posture; but it has, 
and you can see what’s happened if you look 
at it from these three angles: 

1, One year ago this rnonth the Demo- 
crats in Congress forced che administration 
to accept a $900 million higher defense ap- 
propriation than President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson felt necessary or 
could be economically expended. 

2. During the presidential campaign last 
fall and regularly now for several months 
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from the floor of Congress the Democrats have 
been telling the country—and telling them- 
selves—that the Eisenhower foreign policy 
is badly conceived, badly managed, is falling 
to pieces, that the world situation is de- 
teriorating, that the danger of war grows. 

3. In the House of Representatives this past 
week the Democrats voted against restoring 
even a modest 25 percent of the recent severe 
cuts in defense by 203 to 11; the Republicans 
in favor of restoring the cuts by 140 to 39. 

The Democrats can’t have it both ways. 
You can fool some of the people some of the 
time, and so forth. But they can’t count on 
confusing the public indefinitely. 

If the Democrats were right a year ago in 
forcing the President to increase defense 
spending and are right in contending that the 
world situation is worse than ever, then their 
action in voting last week to cut the defense 
budget below the administration’s request is 
illogical, inconsistent, reckless, and partisan 
politics of the most irresponsible kind. 

On the other hand, if the Democrats are 
wise and right in thinking it is not dangerous 
to cut the defense budget right now, then 
by all reason and honor they ought to admit 
that they erred grievously in pushing it up 
$900 million a year ago and ought to retract 
their assertions that the free world is worse 
off and admit that prospects for a better 
peace are improving. 

Giving the Democrats their own premises 
and only one conclusion is possible: either 
their words are unsupportable or their ac- 
tions are unsupportable because they are 
inconsistent with each other. 

It is not necessary to accept as rational the 
Democratic premise that the free world is 
losing the cold war or as wise the Democratic 
action that now is the time to cut back our 
defenses. 

It seems to me that the developments of 
the last 6 months indicate that the West is 
improving its position vis-a-vis Russia and 
that the initiative in the cold war is either 
within our hands or within our reach. I 
refer to these developments: 

Khrushchev has been unable to woo Tito 
back into the Soviet fold. 

As illustrated by what has happened in 
Poland, the Soviets have lost much of their 
control of the Eastern Europe satellite world. 

Eastern Europe’s 1 million satellite troops 
are today a source of weakness, not a source 
of strength, to Moscow. 

The position in the Middle East is more 

stable. 
@ The reorganization of Soviet industry was 
necessary not because things were going as 
planned but because they were not going as 
planned. 

For the first time since the end of World 
War II the Kremlin is making signs of being 
seriously interested in a disarmament agree- 
ment. 

To cut the President’s defense recommen- 
dations on the Democratic theory that the 
Eisenhower foreign policy is weakening the 
West just doesn’t make sense. 

To cut the President's defense budget and 
the means of waging the peace at the very 
time when the initiative"in the cold war is 
moving our way doesn’ t even make good 
nonsense, 





Minnesota Republicans Support Budget 
Proposed by President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorpD, I include the following resojy. 
tion: 

Whereas President Eisenhower's proposeq 
1958 Federal budget “‘guided by nationa) op. 
jectives” including: 

“1. Peace, justice, and freedom for our ow, 
and other peoples; 

“2. Powerful Armed Forces to deter anq. if 
need be, to defeat aggression; 

“3. A healthy and growing economy with 
prosperity widély shared”; the following rego. 
lution is submitted. 

Whereas the $71.8 billion estimated Feq. 
eral budget is 19 percent of the gross na. 
tional income, which represents a smaller 
percent of expenditure than any Federa) 
budget in the preceding three decades: anq 

Whereas this will be the third consecutive 
balanced budget under the Eisenhower aq. 
ministration; and 

Whereas, the President’s budget proposes 
that the Federal Government spend $1.8 bij. 
lion less than its estimated revenue; anq 

Whereas, Président Eisenhower wil! con. 
tinue to bring economies into the Federa) 
Government as recommended ‘by the Hoover 
Commission report: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ramsey County Repub. 
lican Committee go on record supporting 
President Eisenhower's proposed 1958 Federa] 
budget; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Republican 
members of Minnesota’s congressional! dele- 
gation and the Republican State Central 
Committee. 

(Note.—The above resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Ramsey County Repub- 
lican Committee at their regular monthly 
meeting Wednesday, May 22, 1957, St. Paul, 
Minn.) 





All Funds Disclosed by ILGWU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when so much is being heard 
of dishonesty and corruption in labor 
unions and on the past of labor’s leaders, 
it is refreshing and enheartening to learn 
that at least one international union con- 
tinues to make public to its members and 
to the ‘world at large a report on its 
finances. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, under the guidance of 
its president, David Dubinsky, has for 
many years published annual financial 
reports to its members through the me- 
dium of its own publication Justice. Now 
the ILGWU has released a unique finan- 
cial report presenting in detail the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the health, 
welfare, and retirement funds of its local 
unions. President Dubinsky is to be 
commended upon his actions, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article which appeared 
in Labor’s Daily which summarizes the 
contents of this financial statement: 

: ALL Funps DiscLosep sy ILGWU 

New Yorx.—David Dubinsky, president of 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, has released a unique financial 
report, which presents in detail the receipts 
and disbursements of 134 funds of affiliates 
of the union. Of these, 87 are health and 
welfare funds, and 47-are retirement funds. 

The report, covering 1956, and making 
comparison with 1955, is the only report by 
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international union which covers com- 
: pensively the health and welfare and re- 
Pement funds of all its affiliates. Prepared 
py the union’s welfare and health benefits 
gepartment of which Adolph Held ts direc- 
jor, the report shows that receipts by the 
funds of employer contributions plus inter- 
+ totaled more than $64,844,000 in 1956, 


resolu. 


roposed 
nal ob. 


ur own 


and, if ghile disbursements for the year totaled 
44,732,638. The membership of ILGWU 

Y with totals 450,000. 

8 Teso~ ILGWU funds are employer contributed, 


and contributions are calculated as percent- 








d Fed. f payroll. The women’s garment in- 
ms Nas ae Bem national labor agreements, and 
=e! the funds have been established through col- 
Pederal jective bargaining in individual markets and 
"S; and Ss. . 
ecutive re is the only union in the Nation in 
ae aes the position to make such a report. Each 
of the separate funds audits employers’ rec- 
roposes ods to insure full contributions as provided 
1.8 bil. py the collective agreements. In return, a 
and sail of 40 accountants of the international 
con. ynion’s general office audits the books and 
“ederal records of these funds of the affiliates. 
ae EIGHTY PERCENT DISBURSED 
e 
Rint Among other things, the report indicates 
orting that in 1956 80 percent of fund income was 
‘ederal disbursed. A table of receipts and disburse- 
ments of health and welfare funds lists for 
‘ion be each of the 87 health and welfare funds 
iblican the rate of employer contribution and its 
| dele- amount, how much is collected per mem- 
entral per, total disbursements in dollars and as 
a percent of receipts, then the amount and 
passed percent of receipts distributed in benefits. 
tepub- A final figure shows actual administration 
onthly costs of each fund and the percentage of 
Paul receipts this constitutes. 

; The administrative cost of all health and 
welfare funds is 5.61 percent of receipts. 
Approximately“half of this is the cost of pe- 

J riodic audits of firms’ books to prevent any 
losses in funds. 
N The President’s Case Against Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
VES no 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
om OF NORTH DAKOTA 
labor IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ders, Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
— Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ala Wall Street Journal of Thursday, May 
: its 23, 1957, there appeared the following 
dies’ article by Mr. Loren M. Berry, of Dayton, 
a Ohio, under Review and Outlook. 
; iw In view of the discussions presently be- 
colak ing carried on concerning the highly im- 
mes portant subject of foreign aid, I com- 
Now mend this article to the attention of my 
wnt colleagues. The text follows: 
» Tee let us assume for a moment that Presi- 
al th dent Eisenhower is correct when he says that 
: to cut even a dollar out of the foreign aid 
local program would be reckless, would weaken 
> be the Nation, and could lose both peace and 
om. What does that actually mean? 
ks, I Mr. Eisenhower contends that without our 
ared military help overseas, we would have to 
the spend “many billions of dollars more” on 
our own defense, put more men in uniform, 
and keep them there longer. If that is’so, 
it plainly means that but for our aid the 
it of 42 nations with which we are associated in 
ork- defense treaties would do little or nothing 
ncial in their own defense. e 
pipts And if that is true, it means in turn that 
ates these 42 nations have no real determination 
and to oppose communism; they are building up 
nds. their own defenses mainly because the 
king 
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United States helps them. If that is the 
case, they are highly unreliable allies. 

If all this; moreover, is the real signifi- 
cance of foreign and, it clearly indicates we 
can never stop. To do so, ever, would be 
to bring the whole anti-Communist defense 
structure toppling down, since it presumably 
rests on nothing more substantial than hand- 
outs from Washington. 

The President, in fact, offers no hope that 
foreign aid will ever end. On the contrary, 
he. seeks to establish the principle of perma- 
nance, first by proposing to make military 
aid a direct charge against the Defense 
Department budget, amd second by recom- 
mending to Congress a long-range revolving 
loan fund for some types of economic aid. 
The program that was originally to last 4 
short years is now to be a program in per- 
petuity. 

It is thus the bleakest kind of picture 
the President paints. For ourselves, we do 
not believe the outlook is all that bad. 

We doubt very much that the alternative 
to military aid is going it alone. We think 
a@ good many of our allies would make con- 
siderable defense efforts in their own self- 
interest and would remain allies, without 
any dollars from us. A nation like Britain 
has never been unaware of the need for mili- 
tary preparedness, or allergic to its national 
interest. Even now the British Govern- 
ment is glad to show, by developing its own 
hydrogen bomb, how much it can defend 
itself. 

Many other allies have powerful defense 
capabilities with which to deter the Com- 
munists. What’s more, they would still 
come under the protective shield of the 
United States even without American mili- 
tary aid. The greatest deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression is not the number of jets 
in Europe or Formosa but the United States 
treaty obligations to assist its allies should 
they be attacked. 

But if that is somehow not the case—if 
the allies are so crass and so blind that they 
will do little or nothing without our help 
and the assurance of our help forever—then 
God help us. Such allies would not be 
worth having in a showdown. 

In making this kind of argument, the ad- 
ministration is not making an argument for 
foreign aid. It is unwittingly making the 
strongest possible case against foreign aid. 

I appeal to you and your colleagues to 
concentrate on putting an end to our exces- 
sive spending and the outright waste of the 
American taxpayer’s money. 

LoREN M. BERRY. 





Atomic Energy Commission Press Release 
Tends To Give False Sense of Security 
From Civil Defense Standpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
a statement made by the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of a special 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to study radiation prob- 
lems: 





Mr. HOLIFIELD’s STATEMENT 
“I have just read the press release issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for be- 
fore noon release Wednesday, May 29, 1957, 
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announcing progress in their so-called clean 
weapon program,” it was stated today by 
Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Mr. HOLIFIELD says: 

“In view of the fact that this press release 
has been made in the midst of our hearings 
which have been trying in an objective way 
to find something out about the nature of 
radioactive fallout from nuclear explosions, 
I have the following comments to make: 

“1. The AEC’s issuance of this release vio- 
lated their own rules of informing the joint 
committee at least 24 hours in advance of 
a@ press release. It was received at the joint 
committee’s office at 5:59 p. m. last evening, 
May 28, under circumstances which would 
make it difficult for the committee members 
to be informed or to prepare comment. The 
release bears a curious parallel to the original 
‘clean bomb’ press release last July 19 (1956), 
in which the committee was given even less 
notice of the AEC statement. 

“2. Testimony before the joint committee 
during the current fallout hearings and in 
prior executive sessions has itidicated that 
the AEC statement that ‘the success thus far 
achieved (in developing cleaner weapons) 
has convinced us that widespread hazard 
from fallout is not a necessary complement 
to the employment of large nuclear weapons’ 
is misleading for the following reasons: 

“(a) It tends to give a false sense of secu- 
rity from a civil-defense standpoint. We 
can be certain that the Soviet Communists 
will use the dirtiest bombs which they can 
devise when and if they make the mistake 
of attacking this country or any other 
country. 

“(b) It may give the wrong impression to 
our friends and allies that the use of large- 
scale megaton bombs under the cleanliness 
program will not entail widespread radioac- 
tive fallout. It is true that fallout is being 
reduced. But there is and at present cannot 
be such a thing as an absolutely clean bomb, 
i. e., no fallout. Moreover, in any large-scale 
war, it would seem inevitable that weapons 
of varying degrees of cleanliness will be used, 
and the inevitable result will be large-scale 
fallout. 

“(c) It tends to give the impression that 
weapons tests from so-called clean bombs 
have little fallout. This is a subject which 
these hearings will explore further. So far 
we have been provided with no evidence to 
prove the Commission’s assertion. We have 
no assurance that Russian or British tests are 
or will be free of substantial radioactive 
fallout. 

“3. This statement ignores the alternative 
suggestion of Commissioner Thomes E. Mur- 
ray that rather than rely solely on large- 
scale thermonuclear -bombs we develop and 
produce numbers of small-yield nuclear 
weapons which can be widely dispersed and 
used on a selective and limited basis in brush 
fire wars. 

“Senator ANDERSON has asked me to add 
that he fully endorses this statement.” 





Policy With a Broken Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in a syndicated column entitled “Policy 


With a Broken Back,” Walter Lippmann 
made a major contribution to the cur- 
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rent reappraisal of our China policy. 
This column follows: 
Po.Licy WITH A BroKEeNn Back 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There can be few left among us who 
do not have serious doubts about our China 
policy. For it is not possible to shrug off 
the anti-American riots in Formosa as if 
they were an unfortunate accident which has 
nothing to do with anything significant. 
Whether or not there was official complicity, 
the indubitable fact is that whoever in- 
cited, organized, equipped, and directed the 
rioters knew he could count upon a deep 
and widespread popular resentment against 
Americans. This resentment shows that our 
China policy is not working well even among 
the Chinese whom we are protecting and 
subsidizing. 

It is often supposed that the President 
is by no means an unqualified believer in 
our China policy but that for the sake of 
peace with Congress and inside the admin- 
istration he has put the issues on ice. Thus 
in public at least, he has avoided a re- 
appraisal which might be very agonizing to 
many of his friends. 

There is, however, no way of postponing 
the reappraisal much longer. For it is be- 
coming very evident indeed that our China 
policy has no future, that time is running 
out, and that the real question is whether 
there is still time and opportunity to save 
the things that matter the most. 

What is our China policy? A good way 
to get at the inner principle of it is to ask 
and to answer the question, why are we un- 
compromising in our boycott of Red China 
and so much less uncompromising in our re- 
lations with Red Russia? The key to our 
policy is the fact that besides the Chinese 
in Formosa, there are some 10 million Chinese 
in southeast Asia. In Singapore, they are 
three-quarters of the population. In Malaya, 
they are two-fifths of the population. 

In those eountries which have diplomatic 
relations with Red China (Burma, Indonesia, 
and Cambodia), the Chinese tend to look to 
Red China for guidance. In the countries 
recognizing the Nationalists, such as South 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippines, the 
Chinese tend to look for guidance to For- 
mosa. 

The object of our China policy is to keep 
the overseas Chinese separated from the Red 
Chinese government, and thus to prevent 
it from ruling and from representing all the 
Chinese. 


Some years back, when the Nationalist 
Chinese had been driven off the mainland 
and were first installed in Formosa, the over- 
seas Chinese were entitled to believe that 
eventually, with American help, the Chinese 
Government in Formosa would fight its way 
back to the mainland and become again the 
Government of all China. Thus there was 
hope for the anti-Communists that they 
would go home triumphantly. For the neu- 
trals there was some good reason to remain 
sitting on the fence. As long as the Red 
Chinese were weak and distracted by the 
problems of the revolution, while the United 
States, which then had a monopoly of nu- 
clear weapons, was so strong, the China 
policy had a credible foundation. 

It no longer has a credible foundation. 
When in 1955, President Eisenhower asked 
Congress for a guaranty of Formosa and the 
nearby islands, he also took the necessary 
measures to prevent Chiang from making 
warlike moves against the mainland. In- 
deed, the President put an end to the idea 
that the United States would back an in- 
vasion of the mainland. He went even fur- 
ther and made it clear that the United States 
would not permit Chiang to attempt an 
invasion. All this was, no doubt, a sound 
and prudent diplomatic action to prevent 
dangerous and foolish adventures, 
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But ft broke the back of our China policy. 
It deprived the Chinese in Formosa of any 


hope that they could return to-the mainland 


except by coming to terms with Red China. 
Ever since then, our China policy has had no 
future, and has been no more than a holding 
operation, designed to put off as long as pos- 
sible a deal among the Chinese themselves. 

Our attitude toward trade with China and 
our attitude toward letting American news- 
papermen go to China are part of this hold- 
ing operation. They are a rather desperate 
and forlorn attempt to keep the Chinese in 
Formosa from coming to terms with the 
Chinese on the mainland. Thus we are try- 
ing to induce Britain, Germany, and Japan, 
as well as Western Europe, to restrict trade 
with Red China more severely than they re- 
strict trade with Red Russia. As this means 
merely that Russia becomes the broker 
through which China trades with the rest of 
the world, the restrictions are not substan- 
tial. They are psychological. The purpose 
of the restriction is to make the overseas 
Chinese feel that all the world, outside of 
Russia, is the enemy of Red China. For the 
same kind of psychological reason, Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Robertson do not want to let 
American newspapermen go to Red China. 
They are afraid it would discourage the over- 
seas Chinese and reduce their determination 
to oppose Red China. 

The rational solution would have been 
what is called the two-China policy—to es- 
tablish Formosa as an independent and 
neutralized state under the protection of the 
United Nations as part of the bargain which 
admitted Red China to the United Nations. 
Both Chinese governments are on record 
against such a solution. But it is still the 
best and indeed the only solution which cor- 
responds to the whole reality of the Chinese 
situation—to tne fact that there is a Chinese 
community which is opposed to placing itself 
under Communist rule, and that there is on 
the mainland of China a powerful govern- 
ment which cannot be ignored. ; 

The question is whether it is too late to 
deal with the situation by a negotiated com- 
promise, like the two-China policy. If it is 
too late, then, unless the improbable happens 
and there is a counterrevolution on the 
Chinese mainland, we must look forward— 
with the Formosa riots as a warning sign— 
to the disintegration of our China policy. 





Another Crisis Ahead for Lead-Zinc 
Mines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29 I introduced a bill to maintain the 
price of domestically produced lead at 
18 cents a pound and that of zinc at 
15 cents. 

I did so after the administration had 
brought in its so-called long-range min- 
erals program, which was 2 years in the 
making. A complicated combination of 
higher tariffs and excfSe taxes on im- 
ports, it would put a floor of 17 cents 
a@ pound under lead and one of 1442 
cents under zinc. 

That program is slow death for our 
lead and zinc miners and the business 
communities which serve them. The 
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average production cost in this country 
is close to 17 cents for lead ang just 
under 15 cents for zinc. 

Under my bill, whenever the domesti, 
price, averaged over 1 calendar mont) 
fell below 18 cents for lead and 15 cent 
for zinc, an import tax of 6 cents a poung 
would automatically replace the existing 
tariff upon imported lead and zinc. The 
President would suspend the specia] tax 
after the domestic market price averaged 
at least the minimum price for 2 consecy. 
tive months. 

The need for prompt action in this 
crisis is emphasized in the following eqj. 
torial fronr the Spokesman-Review, os 
Spokane, Wash.: “’ 
ANOTHER CRISIs AHEAD FOR LEAD-ZINC Minrs) 

The people in Washington, D. C., who seem 
to think that if you close your eyes long 
enough the lead-zinc problem will go away 
are about to get another rude shock. 

Congressmen from the mining States are 
worked up again. They have been aware 
that foreign metal, generally produceq 
cheaper than at domestic plants, is taking 
over an increasing share of the United States 
market. In 1950, zinc imports were equal 
to 70 percent of United States output: in 
1956 imports were estimated at 137 percent 
of domestic production. Lead imports were 
179,000 tons in 1951, 262,000 tons in 1956. 

Latest development was the announcement 
by the big Eagle-Picher Lead & Zinc Mining 
Co. that it was closing mines, mills, and 
smelters in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missour; 
indefinitely because of flooded market condi. 
tions, 

All this has come about because in this 
day many diplomats regard~ “tariff” as 4 
nasty word. And it is true that tariffs can 
cause resentment overseas at a time when 
the United States is strengthening alliances. 
But what is the alternative? Stockpiling of 
metals for an indefinite period is simply too 
costly. And besides, our stockpiles are get- 
ting huge, augmented recently with foreign 
lead and zinc bartered for foodstuffs by the 
Agriculture Department. 

The mining industry at one time pushed a 
solution with considerable appeal—a tarif 
which would operate only when domestic 
metals prices fell below a level necessary to 
keep the industry going. But United States 
companies were not unanimous in their sup- 
port of this proposal, since some have big 
plants overseas. 

Meanwhile, the administration has been 
considering a long-term minerals policy, 
though progress has been exasperatingly 
slow. 

It’s the old story—everybody in Govern- 
ment is the friend of the miners in times of 
emergency, when metals are vital and over- 
seas supplies uncertain. But where can the 
miners, whose congressional sympathizers 
are in the minority, turn during peace? The 
industry obviously, has not yet found that 
answer. ; 
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Invasion From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there 's 
published at Winchester, Va., one of the 
outstanding evening daily papers in Vi 
ginia, the Winchester Evening ‘Sta. 
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gon. Harry Flood Byrd, Jr., a member 
of the State Senate of Virginia, is the 
editor of this paper. 

senator Byrd is one of the outstanding 
young statesmen of Virginia. He un- 
jerstands the problems confronting our 


une | 


Country 
Nd just 


Omestic 
month, 


aa people. He has the ability to recognize 
matted the needs and desires of the people of 
C ™ the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

cial rm on Friday, May 31, 1957, there ap- 
vetagel peared in the Winchester Evening Star 


an editorial entitled “Invasion From 
washington.” ‘The editorial points out 
yery clearly the attitude of the people 


Onsecy. 


a br of the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
iew a: Miter resentment to certain outside 
7 newspapers attempting to unduly in- 
Mins? fuence the course of action in Virginia 
INES! and particularly the Washington Post, 
; pe. which has been so outspoken in its ef- 
0 awe. Ig forts to hoodwink the American people 
 "T BiB to believing that integration has 
ites are worked in the public schools of Washing- 
L aware ton. The situation in the Washington 
roduced schools is deplorable, but the people of 
taking HB ine country have been deprived of the 
_ States TMM ‘acts surrounding the school problem due 
a to the suppression of the news by the 
erce Post. 
ts we The editorial is as follows: 
56. INVASION FROM WASHINGTON 
oe The Washington Post is upset about school 
— segregation in Virginia. The Post was an 
|S, and iM ssriy advocate of integrated schools for the 
ne District of Columbia and is worried because 
— the Virginia people feel that integration 
should be resisted instead of embraced. One 
in this Ta vr its columnists writes about the subject 
ne each week and says very harsh things about 
eee Vitginia’s leaders. Indeed, he gets so worked 


up that we fear he may suffer apoplexy. 

But not content with turning its colum- 
nists loose on the Old Dominion, the Wash- 
ington newspaper uses its editorial columns 
as well. The Post feels the problems of de- 
segregation have been magnified and it has 
mean words for the congressional committee 
which pointed out that the Washington 
school system has sharply deteriorated since 
integration came to that community. The 
Washington school population is now 65 
percent Negro, many white parents having 
moved across the river. 

The Virginia people are not attempting to 
tell Washington how to run its schools. The 
Washington Post favors desegregation and if 
it wishes to use its newspaper columns to 
expand the integration process in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia then, of course, it has a 
perfect right to do so. But the Washington 
newspaper is not content with integrating 
Washington. Whether on the theory that 
misery loves company, or on some other 
theory, it has turned its guns on Virginia in 
an effort to bring about desegregation here. 
Here again we do not protest the Post’s right 
to explode over the issue if it wishes. But 
we are inclined to the view that the Virginia 
people and their leaders have a little better 
knowledge of conditions in Virginia, and 
the desire of the Virginia people, than does 
the Washington newspaper. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect about 
the Post's explosive attitude toward Virginia 
and Virginia’s No. 1 problem is this comment 
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T from a recent Post editorial: “For 3 years 
this faction (Virginia leaders) has been 
screaming about the Supreme Court decision 

VES without a solitary thing about 
the problem it raises.” 

What has Virginia accomplished? Vir- 
re is ginia has accomplished precisely what it 
f the seeks to accomplish—it has maintained seg- 
Vire regated schools. The Virginia people feel 
Star. that there is no advantage to either the 


Negro race or the white race in mixing the 
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two in the classrooms. Under the leader- 
ship of “this faction,” as the Post calls the 
State’s political leadership, segregation has 
remained intact throughout the State. Not 
one Virginia school has been integrated and 
not one Virginia school has been closed. 
That is what the people of Virginia have 
sought to accomplish during the past 3 years 
and this is exactly what the people of Vir- 
ginia have accomplished. 

A Federal court of nine men rendered what 
the Virginia Legislature, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, declared to be an “illegal” deci- 
sion. The Federal court decision, if com- 
plied with, would destroy Virginia’s public 
school system. Virginia's Legislature and 
her Governor have been attempting to pre- 
vent the destruction of the public schools. 
The mission to date has been accomplished 
and as a result Virginia’s public schools 
have been spared the deterioration that has 
been forced, with the help of the Washing- 
ton Post, on the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





Dean Pike’s Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the May 31, 
1957, issue of the Detroit Jewish News 
authored by my close personal friend, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, is worthy of read- 
ing and insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

In spite of what appears to be a tem- 
porary cessation of the fighting in the 
troublesome Middle East, we must recog- 
nize that no true peace has been 
achieved and that the real causes of 
unrest remain to plague the people of 
the Middle East and of the world. Mr. 
Slomovitz quotes from the remarks of 
the Very Reverend James A. Pike, dean 
of New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, a prominent Protestant church- 
man who has come up with some ideas 
which we hope may become a guide in 
the difficult problem of securing peace 
to this troubled area of the world: 

DEAN PIKE’s REALISM 

There is far greater realism in the pro- 
gram proposed by the Very Reverend James 
A. Pike, dean of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine and adjunct professor 
of religion and law at Columbia University, 
in a special article in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine. We were saddened to 
read the reiteration of his view that, as a 
non-Zionist, he was unconvinced by the 
arguments for the establishment of Israel 
in the first place. He is a remarkable per- 
son, 
speeches in which he has defended Israel, 
and we would have assumed that he would 
be among leaders in an effort to assure jus- 
tice for Jewry- through an Israeli state. But 
he is fair in recognizing Israel’s existence 
and in the need to protect the state, and we 
are not unappreciative. 

In his tackling of the refugee problem, 
he is realistic in recognizing the existence 
of tragic factors. For instance, he makes 
use of a statement, already quoted on an 
earlier occasion by your commentator, made 
by Ralph Galloway, until recently head of 


he has inspired us with his fiery. 
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United Nations relief in Jordan, who said: 
“The Arab States do not want to solve the 
refugee problem. They want to keep it an 
open sore, as an affront to the United Na- 
tions and as a weapon against Israel. Arab 
leaders don’t give a damn whether the refu- 
gees live or die.” 

Dr. Pike points to the Arab aim to foster 
in the refugees the notion that return to 
their former homes is the only desidera- 
tum, and he hastens to discredit such an 
idea. He thus describes the danger and 
the real possibility: 

“Assume that there is a minimum of 800,- 
000 refugees (it is hard to get a firm figure; 
there were probably 500,000 to 600,000 to 
start with). The population of Israel today 
is 1,900,000. No nation, regardless of past 
rights and wrongs, could contemplate taking 
in a fifth column of such size. And fifth 
column it would be—people nurtured for 10 
years in hatred of Israel and totally dedi- 
cated to its destruction * * *. For an anal- 
ogy we must think of this: the scrupulosity 
with which the United States examines the 
views of each potential immigrant does not 
encourage us to imagine that we would be 
willing to take in nearly 71 million sworn 
enemies of the Nation, which is what the 
proportionate figure would be.” 

Dr. Pike anxiously searches for a solution. 
He recognizes that the clock of history can’t 
be tugned back; that the Israel territory, 
literally, is not the same that was aban- 
doned by the refugees; that there are bar- 
riers in the path of the refugee problem. 
But he believes there is a solution, involving 
these elements: 

“A permanent peace treaty,” he declares, 
would acknowledge Israel’s existence and 
would remove trigger-happy anxieties. 

“Mutual development, with outside aid, of 
water projects,” he beileves, would contrib- 
ute toward an increase of the arable land 
of both Jordan and Israel. 

“Economic union and mutual planning,” 
he asserts, would increase employment op- 
portunities. 

Then he tackles the question of the refu- 
gees’ resettlement, suggests that Israel, “her 
borders secure, her existence recognized by 
her neighbors,” should admit a proportion- 
ate number of refugees—he mentions the 
number of perhaps 100,000, “which back in 
1949 Israel offered to take, though the offer 
was declined.” 

Dr. Pike recognizes that not too many 
of the refugees may be willing to go back 
to Israel, a land that is now strange to them. 
“This quota filled,” he suggests, “let the rest 
be settled in Arab nations on new arable 
lands made available by new water and in 
the new industry and service trades that will 
follow.” 

There is realism in the eminent clergy- 
man’s plan when he points out: 

“The pattern for this has already been 
set by Israel in its resettlement of some 
400,000 Jews from Arab lands in western 
Asia and north Africa who abandoned their 
property and whatever wealth they had and 
arrived penniless in Israel. There have been 
refugee camps in Israel all along—but with 
this difference: they have been temporary 
reception centers, because Israel really 
wanted to settle the newcomers.” 

To finance the plan, Dr. Pike suggests the 
use of large sums available from the refugee 
relief fund and by Israel’s adding to it “the 
value of the Arab property which it now 
utilizes for others. Then let the Arab coun- 
tries add to the account the value of the 
property of the 40,000 Jews who fled Arab 
lands into Israel.” He also suggests help 
from the United States. 

At last, we have an equitable proposal 
that takes into consideration not only the 
lands evacuated by Arabs but also those con- 
fiscated from Jews by Arab countries where 
they had lived, in many instances, for thou- 
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sands of years before they were compelled 
to flee for their lives. 

Can Arabs and Jews live together? Dr. 
Pike doesn’t believe the enmity is undying. 
He relates: 

“Maybe it was just a straw in the wind, 
but when I visited with a class at the new 
University of Tel Aviv, I observed that an 
Arab student seemed to be well received and 
he was friendly enough to the others. And 
at the Mandelbaum gate, at the Jordan- 
Israel border in Jerusalem, we observed some- 
thing that is a foretaste of what could be. 

“On the Israeli side I saw a pile of new 
Arab picture magazines. “Where did you get 
them?’ I asked the guard. ‘From the guards 
on the Jordan side,’ he answered. “We trade 
them.’ I pressed further. “When you do 
that, do you smile at each other?’ ‘Of 
course,’ he retorted. ‘We’re friends; we have 
coffee together.’ Individuals can always get 
along with each other—or at least can judge 
each other for what each one is—once the 
official tensions are relaxed. 

“Among the narrow, winding streets of old 
Jerusalem [in Jordan], shared as they are 
by native Arabs, tourists, and donkeys, is a 
tiny side street surmounted by a large sign 
which reads, ‘For People Only.’ This prevides 
a good slogan for any plan for the resettie- 
ment of the Arab refugees and the conse- 
quent chance of peace for all in the Middle 
East—not pro-Israel, not pro-Arab, but for 
the sake of people.” “¢ 

These are heartening statements, and it is 
high time they were uttered. 





Ike’s House Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in the New York Mirror of May 
31, 1957, makes most interesting reading: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
4 (By Drew Pearson) 
IKE’S HOUSE FINANCES 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—There’s been a lot 
in the papers about different departmental 
budgets, not much about the President’s own 
White House. 

During the 1952 campaign, Ike used to 
stand on the rear platform of his special 
train and tell how, when he was a boy in 
Kansas, he and his brothers dropped a nickel. 
It slipped through the cracks of the porch, 
and they got down on hands and knees to 
fish it out. 

General Eisenhower told the story over 
and over again—until newsmen knew it by 
heart—as an illustration of how he would 
save every nickel if elected. 

The year that Ike was elected—i1952, the 
last year under Truman—the cost of run- 
ning the White House was $1,883,000. This 
year Ike is asking $2,051,000 for servants, gar- 
deners, food, and other housekeeping ex- 


penses. 

The cost of his office has increased even 
more. ; 

The last year of Truman, the executive 
office cost $8,166,000. Eisenhower's first year 
it was $8,725,000. This year, 1957, it is $10,- 
715,000, and for next year the President is 
asking $12,047,000. 

This does not include his two helicopters 
which are charged to the Defense 
ment, his private plane which is 
to the Air Force, his military aides and staffs 
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which are charged to the Pentagon, nor his 
chauffeurs which are charged to the Army. 
The telegraphers and code room crypto- 
graphers were civilians under FDR and Tru- 
man but were put under the Army, by Ike. 
It mow takes double the number of Army 
personnel to do what civilians once did. 

Figures on the total White House staff are 
not available. But it’s estimated that the 
overall figure has about doubled, though this 
does not show in the budget, because so 
much personnel is borrowed from other de- 
partments. 

The White House has grown under each 
succeeding President to that it now occu- 
pies the building which once housed the 
entire State, War, and Navy Departments, 
adjacent to the White House. Plans are even 
under discussion to tear this building down 
and replace it with a modern office building 
in order to house the evergrowing White 
House offices. 





Farm Program in the Spotlight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include a radio talk given by R. K. Bliss, 
of Iowa State College, on May 24, 1957: 

FarM PROGRAM IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


(Radio talk by R. K. Bliss, May 24, 1957, 
extension cervice, Iowa State College) 


A suitable farm program is still the un- 
solved legislative enigma confronting Con- 
gress. After a quarter of a century of de- 
bate Congress appears to be no closer to an 
agreement than at the beginning. We have 
recently had a remarkable illustration of 
congressional uncertainty as to what to do 
and how to do it in regard to the farm pro- 
gram. For example, a year ago Congress 
passed the soil-bank plan too late in the 
crop year to be given a fair trial. A few 
days ago the House of Representatives voted 
to junk the acreage reserve of the soil-bank 
plan even before giving it a real trial. 

Let us take a look at the legislative rec- 
ord. 

President Eisenhower sent a detailed mes- 
sage to Congress on January 9, 1956, rec- 
ommending the soil-bank plan and urging 
prompt action on the part of ess so 
that the plan could go into effect 1956. 
The soil-bank phase of the President’s rec- 
ommendation had almost universal support. 
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hower's veto of the bill was a good thi 
for Iowa and Corn Belt livestock farmer; "8 

Then Co another bi!) Which 
the President signed but which came ;,,. 
law after the corn had been planted anq ;,. 
late to be effective in 1956. This lay .” 
a step forward in farm legislation although 
it had a gimmick in it that later Permitted 
a minority of the corn farmers to determing 
how an important part of the corn Program 
would be conducted. 


SOIL BANK USED IN DROUGHT RELIrr 


In view of the lateness of the passage of e 
the act, the Department of Agriculture oy. an! 
pressed doubts as to whether the soil ban; wo 
could be put into operation in time to be g the 
any real value in 1956. However, because of I 
a widespread drought and the urging of of 
Congress the attempt was made. In Joy, ( 
the program was in fact converted into , wh 
drought-relief program. ant 

Everyone apparently approved this action Del 
at the time. Iowa’s State ASC committee far 
and county committees deserve credit fo, the 
the quick and efficient way in which the one 
program was put into effect. Iowa receiveq I 
the most money in soil-bank payments of are 
any State. I believe Iowans generally were wh 
very glad to see farmers in the drought areas kee 
get some return out of the year's work mo 
through soil-bank payments. ave 

Now, however, there is grumbling in Con. ret’ 
gress and elsewhere about the money paiq fee 
out on the program. It was paid, however, ist 


with congressional urging and approval. Ip 
Iowa it was paid in a good cause and carried 
through efficiently by farm committees. 
It is hoped that the Senate will not concur 
in the action of the House in nullifying the 
soil-bank plan before it has had a fair trial, 
The soil bank had great support on the part 
of farmers and conservation agencies gen. 
erally at the time of passage. It still has 
large support. It should be given a trial. 
SOIL BANK: REALISTIC PLAN TO ADJUST 
PRODUCTION TO DEMAND 


The soil bank is the first realistic plan to 
actually decrease production in an effort to 
adjust production to demnand. The soi! bank 
takes land out of production completely for 
the time of the contract. Heretofore, we 
have had diversion of production, not neces- 
sarily reduced production. In Iowa farmers 
largely switched from corn to beans and some 
more recently to milo maize. In regions 
growing one crop such as cotton or wheat, 
the switch was generally to corn, milo maize, 
forage, and grass crops. This diversion in 
production’ in all probability increased the 
total production of farm products particu- 
larly in the cotton area. The extra produc- 
tion of feed grains and forages had to be fed 
to livestock in order to be profitable and 
thus brought the cotton farmer into direct 
competition with Iowa and other Corn Belt 
livestock producers. 

One thing seems sure, the only practicable 


heard the argument advanced 
bank, that is taking land oui 
production, will not reduce production 
One might as well argue that cutting downs 
of the Ford automobile plant 
would not reduce the number of cars manl- 
éed production is what is 
be taken out of produc 
tion for land is the factory on which and 2 
which farm products are produced. 
Why do we have so much difficulty rel 
tive to specific farm programs. One reason is 
that farmers with uncon- 


hails, blizzards, insect pests, etc. Whel 
an Iowa farmer lays his corn by in June Dé 
doesn’t know whether it will yield 30 or # 
or 80 or even 100 bushels to the acre more * 
less. The crop is temporarily out of bi 
hands. Farmers cannot control productio 
in the way manufacturers control it. 
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cENSUS LISTING OF FARMS MISLEADING 
However, it seems to me that we have also 
sided man-made difficulties to the farm situ- 
ation. For example: The 1950 census lists 


d thing 
mers, 

il Which 
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and too farmers all those who have 3 or more acres 
Law was sy ound and the value of whose products 
Ithough cjusive of the home garden have amounted 
a? 1 150. The $150 worth of products pro- 
termine MMM ced could either be sold or consumed by 
Program Places of less than 3 acres 


family. 
oe nevuniedl > farms if the value of the 
grm products in 1949 amounted to $150 or 
more. Think of it, the absurdity of counting 
gnyone @ farmer who produces only $150 


IEF 
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il bank yorth of products and which includes what 
to be of the family may have consumed in the home. 
cause of Let us make a few comparisons on the basis 


of this classification. 

Gross farm income in Iowa for 1956 and 
which includes all farms of all sizes, little 
and big, is estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at $11,685 per 
farm. It would take approximately 78 of 
these $150 farms to equal the gross income of 
one average Iowa farm. 

Let us take another comparison. Reports 
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[In Towg 
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ents a are now being summarized from 955 farms 
ly were which in 1956 cooperated with the college in 
nt areas keeping farm records. These farms are 
‘S work mostly family sized farms but are above 


average in management. The average gross 
returns from these farms less purchase of 
feed and livestock was $15,789 per farm which 
ismore than 100 times as much as the lowest 
census Classification of farms. : 

The trouble with the census classification 
is that a small farm figures in the statistics 
as the equal of a large farm. Thus, statis- 
tically the per capita income of farmers ap- 
pears much lower than would be the case if 
none but real farmers were included in the 
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2S oa computation. These so-called very low- 
till hag income farmers, who are really not farmers, 
trial, figured in general averages and make good 


statistical fodder for people who do not un- 


oe: derstand or who want to keep the agricul- 
tural political pot boiling. 
oe 7 LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN IOWA GROUPED 
a heal AROUND TOWNS AND CITIES 
‘ely for Low-income families classed as farmers 
Te, we are quite generally grouped around our cities 
neces- andtowns. They may not have gotten along 
‘armers too well financially in town or city and have 
d some moved to the suburbs or on land near the 
regions town to raise a garden and farm a few acres 
wheat, while earning extra money on town and city 
maize, jobs. City people generally are glad to have 
jon in them go out on these little holdings. Many 
ed the of these families appear to like this kind of 
articu- life. If they are a problem, they are a com- 
roduc. munity and social problem and not a farm 
be fed problem. They are, in fact, mostly a city or 
le and town problem. Agriculture has enough wor- 
direct ries with drought, floods, etc., without taking 
n Belt on these low-income families living mostly 
around cities and towns. 
ticable Agriculture is going through a great tech- 
nd out nological change, almost a revolution. A 
rodute farm family today, with modern machinery, 
vanced gas, and electrical power can operate twice 
1d out as much land and do it easier than the same 
ction. family could have done it in the horsé-and- 
owns buggy days, when farm power was furnished 
‘plant IE OY Dorses on small implements and 
aul machines. We have to adjust our farm pro- 
hat fs grams to this new situation. The family 
oduee farm that is a farm that occupies the time of 
the family is much larger than it was 40 
snd in years ago. 
, roles Why does land keep going up in price? 
s Why is most of it being bought by family 
a farmers? The answer is because the farmer 
cl considers it a good investment. He knows 


that with modern machinery he can farm 


Whet 3 more land with his present help and thus 


pot add to his income. The urge of the family 
“a farmer for more land is an~economic one. 
bis In the meantime, the sensible way to re- 


duce production is to reduce the size of the 
plant, that is the land under cultivation, and 
that is what the soil bank is designed to do. 
Let's give it a fair trial. 


iction 
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American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at his own expense Mr. Garland 
Evans Hopkins, a resident of Virginia 
and a student of early colonial history, 
has had excerpts printed from the fare- 
well address of George Washington. His 
statements at that time seem especially 
applicable to American-Middle Eastern 
policy in this day and age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part 
of my remarks a.brief foreword by Mr. 
Hopkins and the excerpts referred to: 

[George] Washington is a well-known 
authority on American foreign policy. Some 
years ago, on the occasion of his retirement 
from Government service, he addressed a 
farewell message to his fellow citizens. The 
address, highly regarded at the time, seems 
more recently to have been lost sight of. 
Because of its pertinence as regards the de- 
veloping American policy in the Middle East, 
certain excerpts seem worth of reprinting 
in this connection. 

Some older readers will remember that 
Mr. Washington, now deceased, served for 
several years in the American Army, after 
which he was selected for important civil 
responsibilities in the American Govern- 
ment. Younger readers in areas where cer- 
tain special ifterest propaganda has not 
penetrated too deeply may well remember 
hearing their parents refer to the wisdom 
of his farewell message and be glad of an 
opportunity to read for themselves some of 
the things he said. Indeed, even in New 
York City and along the eastern seaboard, 
the present generation may, if only to com- 
pare how far advanced its own ideas are, 
find the excerpts interesting. Some may 
possibly desire to call this reprint to the 
attention of Mr. Washington’s successors in 
the city that bears his name. 





Worps or ADVICE.) ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO 
AMERICAN-MIDDLE EASTERN POLICY 


Friends and fellow citizens, * * * a solici- 
tude for your welfare, which cannot end but 
with my life, and the apprehension of dan- 
ger, natural to that solicitude, urge me on 
an occasion like the present to offer to your 
solemn contemplation and to recommend to 
your frequent review some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no incon- 
siderable observation, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, 4s you can 
only see in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possibly have no 
personal motive to bias his counsel. 

* * * Observe good faith and justice to- 
ward all nations. Cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all. 
this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great Nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel.example of 
@ people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that in 
the course of time and things the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of 





1Excerpts from the Farewell Address of 
G. Washington. 


Religion and morality enjoin | 
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a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas, is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded; and that in place of 
them just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation, which 
indulges toward another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead 
it astray from its duty and its interest, An- 
tipathy in one nation against another, dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate envenomed and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill will and resentment 
sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates in 
the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sinister 
and pernicious motives. The peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations 
has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary com- 
mon interest, in cases where no real com- 
mon interest exists, and infusing into one 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, 
and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld. 
And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favorite nation) facility to betray, or sacri- 
fice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity; 
gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation to commendable defer- 
ence for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to tamper with do- 
mestic factions, to practice the arts of se- 
duction, to mislead public opinion, to in- 
fluence or awe the public councils * * *, 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me fel- 
low citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of Republican 
government. But that jealousy to be use- 
ful must be impartial: else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike of another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of 
the favorite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 

* * * Harmony, liberal intercourse with 
all nations, are recommended by policy, 
humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
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mercial policy should hold an equal and im- 
partial hand: neither seeking nor granting 
exclusive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things; diffusing and 
diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing 
with powers so disposed; in order to give to 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them; conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to 
time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances shall dictate; constantly keep- 
ing in view, that "tis folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors from another; 
that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having 
given equivalents for nominal favors and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation. ’Tis an illu- 
sion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels, of an old and affectionate friend, I 
dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our Nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the des- 
tiny of nations: But if I may even flatter 
myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
against the impostures of pretended patriot- 
ism; this hope will be a full recompense for 
the solicitude for your welfare, by which 


they have been dictated. 
G. WASHINGTON. 





Philippine Memorial Hospital 





SPEECH 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to the 
very fine editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times today regarding 
the importance of expanding the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in the Philip- 
pines. It might become a great research 
center for the entire eastern part of the 
world. I visualize the importance and 
far reaching value of such a project in 
many ways. 

The people of the Philippines have ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the hospital. 
I instantly think of their great contribu- 
tion to us in loyalty and fighting men— 
we owe them much—they have been our 
best friends. 

The editorial follows: 

A PHILIPPINE MEMORIAL 

There is now an opportunity greatly to 
expand the functions and scope of the Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Hospital in Manila. Thus 
far, operating in a sense as an adjunct of 
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the United States Veterans’ Administration 
inasmuch as its costs have been reimbursed, 
the hospital has been obliged to work in a 
limited field. This can be modified as the 
Philippines take over complete responsibility 
for the service, which under present law will 
take place by 1960. 

Meanwhile, modest amendments to exist- 
ing legislation and perhaps some new author- 
ization can make it possible to embark on 
a much more ambitious program. What has 
been suggested in the Philippines and what 
will probably be discussed at this session 
of Congress is the creation of a great Asian 
medical center with the Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital as its nucleus. Its primary service 
for veterans Would not be changed, but it 
could be enlarged and thrown open to others. 

Most important, it could be made an in- 
valuable place for research and training in 
the field of tropical medicine. The possibili- 
ties presented are enormous and the hospital 
and medical center could become the greatest 
and most useful memorial to the fruitful 
Philippine-American association. The back- 
ground for such a project is almost ideal. 
The Philippines have been a magnificent lab- 
oratory in the field of tropical medicine for 
almost three generations. In addition to 
this scientific background, however, is the 
geografhical background. Manila could be- 
come a training point for young men from 
Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
even Indonesia and Malaya. It could become 
a truly “Asian” health center. This is not 
an idle dream. It is a practical possibility: 





Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
whoever is in charge of this bill on the 
Democratic side tell me, is this an Eisen- 
hower program? 





_extra $1,300,000,000 and take in paymet! 
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Mr. COOLEY. o~ billion three en. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That 
it, for the purchase of cotton, a of 
not, if I may ask the gentleman cmb 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not 
ons? HOFFMAN. Is not cotton in sur. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but it 
aan to cotton. 

. HOFFMAN. I know 
is in it, is it not? > But cotton 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely: yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I notice that in 
1955 and.1956 one former Member of 
Congress from the South, a Democratic 
Member, got $230,734.68 under that Cot. 
ton program. That same provision is 
in the law today, for the cotton grower 
and the wheat grower, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman Says 
paved some Member of Congress got that 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A former Memler 
of Congress. But I say that that pro. 
vision, enabling a cotton grower to get 
a subsidy of that amount in 1 year, js 
still in the law;‘all he has to do is ty 
grow enough cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but Mr. Benson 
has not advocated the repeal of the lay 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He has not? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle. 
man support it if he did? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure that! 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I guess not, 
Of course the gentleman would not. 

Here is the thing that bothers me a 
little bit. The President said in his 
state of the Union message that if we 
did not watch our step we were going to 
ruin ourselves by spending too much 
money. : 

Then he said the other day, if I got 
it right, that if we did not go along with 
this defense appropriation, if we cut that 
any substantial amount, we were in dan- 
ger of losing.our freedom, that our na- 
tional security was in danger. 

Of course, we all know that somewhere 
there is a ceiling on the number of tax 
doliars we can collect. I want to g0 
along with the President. I want to sup- 
port the Eisenhower program if I can. 
But what puzzles me is, if there is 4 
ceiling on the number of dollars and 
if we cannot take any away from de- 
fense, is it wise for the administration 
to come up here with another $1,300,000,- 
000 to take care of the farmers’ surplus’ 
That is a question I have been thinking 
about. I do not know whether anyone 
else has or not. 

Can I follow a President, keeping it 
mind his state of the Union message, 
who says we must watch our step about 

but that we cannot cut 
defense? Of course,I think we can. We 
can squeeze enough water out of, “ul! 
enough fat off, our defense appropri 
tions. 

About this bill, is someone else oil’ 
to tell us where we are going to get tha! 
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foreign currencies? I can understand 
how that is helpful to Congressmen wi 
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ft JUDD. ‘Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
pan from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. ‘This bill does not author- 
je the tion of an additional 
$1,300,000,000, it authorizes the sale for 

currencies of a billion dollars’ 
yorth of surplus commodities that have 
slready been bought and paid for—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By us. 

Mr. JUDD. And the grant for relief 
purposes Of $300 million worth which 
has already been bought and paid for 
py the taxpayers. It does not authorize 
or appropriate additional money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, we could 
ye that money to replace some of these 
other expenditures. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; if we abandon the 

m of agricultural price supports. 
But the money has already been appro- 

i and spent by the Commodity 
credit Corporation when it bought the 
surplus commodities. When we can use 
these commodities in our foreign-aid 
program, the dollars appropriated for 
foreign aid are used to repay the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. It requires 
just that much less to restore the capital 
or purchasing capacity of the CCC. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean that we take the foreign currency, 
counterpart funds, instead of getting it 
in dollars? 
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to pay in dollars, yes, we get foreign cur- 
rencies instead of dollars. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. When the gentleman 
and I go across we get it. . 
Mr.JUDD. Otherwise we get nothing. 


$ not, 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
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where 

of tax OF FLORIDA 

to g0 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; aa Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


is a 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 


; and 


n de- ord the following Senate Concurrent 
ration Resolution 116 and Senate Memorial 
,000,- 530, which have been passed by the Flor- 
‘plus? ida State Legislature during its 1957 ses- 
nking sion. These documents have been called 


nyone to my attention by Hon. Richard 
W. Ervin, attorney general of the State 
ng in of Florida, and I am glad to place in 
sage, a “¢ Recorp his letter of May 30, 1957, 
about transmitting the documents to me. 
t cut IT feel that both the resolution and 
we memorial from the Florida State Leg- 
, cut islature deserve the fullest cooperation 
ypria- by the Congress: 
Tallahassee, | 57 
in €, May 30, 1957. 
coin HME on, Bon Snes, : 
ment , Washington, D.C. 
stand Dear Bos: I am enclosing herewith copy of 


ate Memorial 580, which have been passed 
by the 1957 Florida Legislature. 


Mr. JUDD. If the countries are unable - 
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You will note these two resolutions deal 
with the important subject of States rights, 
and I will appreciate you and the other 
members of our Florida delegation doing 
everything possible to bring about their 
serious consideration by the Congress as a 
possible solution to the ever-growing prob- 
lem of Federal-State relations. é 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RicHarD W. ERVIN, 
Attorney General. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 


Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of considering an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
appeals from decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States involving 
States rights to the Senate of the United 
States 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of Florida (the House of Representatives 

concurring), That the Florida State Legis- 
lature does hereby make application to the 

Congress of the United States to call a con- 

vention for the purpose of proposing the fol- 

lewing article as an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States, to wit: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. Jurisdiction of Senate as an 
appellate court: The Senate of the United 
States shall comprise a court with final ap- 
Ppellate jurisdiction to review decisions and 
judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where questions of the powers 
reserved to the States, or the people, are 
either directly or indirectly involved and de- 
cided, and a State is a party or anywise in- 
terested in such question involved and de- 
cided. The Senate’s exercise of such final 
appellate jurisdiction shall be under such 
rules and regulations as may be provided by 
the Senate, including the time within which 
appeals shall be taken. The decision of the 
Senate affirming, modifying or reversing the 
decision or judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall be final; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
ture of three-fourths of the several States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from this State.” 

Senate Memorial 530 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States of America proposing an amend- 

ment to the 10th amendment of the Con- 

stitution of the United States by ¢numer- 
ating certain of the reserve powers of the 

States in respect to the exercise of State 

police power and providing means to safe- 

guard such powers from encroachment 


Whereas it is imperative to maintain an 


equilibrium of power in a federated system. 


of government that contemplates a division. 
of responsibility between the National or 
Gentral Government and the respective 
sovereign States; 

Whereas it appears that unless the States’ 
residual power is at least broadly delineated 
and safeguarded to some appreciable degree 
the Central Government will continue by 
lack of definitive guidelines and checks to 
encroach upon the powers of the respective 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legisldture of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and respect- 
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fully urged to propose such amendment to 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to provide that among the 
rights and powers reserved to each State are 
the police powers to enact regulations to pro- 
mote the public peace, safety, and welfare 
of the State and to provide for good order, 
education, and harmonious race relations 
therein. In these enumerated fields except 
where the Congress of the United States 
by legislation provides expressly to the con- 
trary the laws and regulations of the State 
shall govern. 





Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 


Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to an- 
nounce, with. the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, that I have sent an amendment to 
the desk, because for 2 or 3 years we have 
sold under Public Law,280 and we have 
refused to sell for dollars. That has 
since been corrected, and we are selling 
those commodities for dollars now. For 
several years this bill was used in sub- 
stitution for normal sales. I am simply 
calling attention to an amendment which 
I expect to offer at the bottom of page 1. 
Add the following proviso: 

Provided, That no commodity of which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has a sup- 
ply, and which commodity is not being 
offered for sale in world trade through nor- 
mal channels at competitive prices for dol- 
lars shall be eligible for sale to foreign 
countries under the provisions of this act. 


That means you have to offer them for 
dollars first. History has proven that 
we should have that proviso here, be- 
cause for several years that course was 
not required. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 
In my remarks I shall attempt to cover 
that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 480 as a tem- 
porary measure to “expand international 
trade among the United States and 
friendly nations, to facilitate the con- 
vertibility of currency, to promote the 
economic stability of American agricul- 
ture and the national welfare, to make 
maximum efficient use of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in furtherance of 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and to stimulate and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States by providing a means whereby 
surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 
cess of the usual marketings of such 
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commodities may be sold through pri- 
vate trade channels and foreign cur- 
rencies accepted in payment therefor.” 

To accomplish these objectives the leg- 
islation provided that surplus commodi- 
ties could be sold at competitive prices 
in foreign markets for local currency, 
could be bartered for strategic mate- 
rials needed by the United States, and 
could be given as outright grants for 
emergency assistance to friendly peoples 
of other nations to meet famine or other 
disasters. ‘The legislation also expanded 
the availability of surplus food for needy 
persons in the United States and the 
school-lunch program. 

Under our agricultural programs, we 
are producing vast quantities of food and 
fiber that is in excess of our domestic 
market needs. These surpluses are be- 
ing stored and warehoused at tremen- 
dous expense to the taxpayer while we 
continue to increase -the production of 
the same commodities. 

Public Law 480 was designed to help 
eliminate these surpluses so as to restore 
to a more normal condition our domestic 
markets. With the surpluses hanging 
over the heads of the farmer, he is sub- 
ject to a depressed market that has not 
kept pace with the general rise in other 
segments of our economy. 

The program has been successful, as 
far as it has gone, and all this bill does 
is extend it for another year. Each year 
under its operation the disposal program 
has accelerated until in the last 12 
months we have reduced the holdings 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
approximately $1,300,000,000 from its 
peak $8,900,000,0Q00 in February of 1956. 

At the same time, our export trade in 
agricultural commodities is higher than 
it has been at any time except for the 
Korean war year of 1952-53. 

Further reductions of Commodity 
Credit holdings are likely as a result of 
the combined effects of continued sur- 
plus disposals if this program is con- 
tinued. 

The bulk of our disposal has been 
under title I, and the foreign currency 
accumulated therefrom may be used for 
our Government expenses abroad. Part 
of the money is being spent to develop 
new markets for our surplus products 
throughout the world. Continued suc- 
cess of the program will assist in elimi- 
nating surplus Government stocks and, 
at the same time, increase the demand 
for commodities in foreign markets. 
Properly controlled and directed, much 
of this foreign market will be directed 
into actual dollar sales. 

Although we all are gratified with the 
quantity of surplus farm products which 
has. been sold for foreign currency un- 
der title I of Public Law 480, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that our pri- 
mary goal is developing foreign markets 
is to develop dollar markets for our 
products which will be moved through 
regular commercial channels. 

For example, title I sales have been 
made to certain west European coun- 
tries which have generated local cur- 
rencies that are now available for mar- 
ket development purposes. Such funds 
can of course be used to develop mar- 
kets for commodities other than those 
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which are sold to generate the funds in 
the first place. Moreover, the funds 
can be used for market development 
purposes over a period longer than the 
1 year in which the Public Law 480 com- 
modities were moved into the country. 
In this way, the funds can be and 
should be used to promote the expan- 
sion of dollar markets through commer- 
cial channels. It is my understanding 
that this is what is meant, for example, 
by the language on page 13 of the Re- 
port No. 432 dealing with the extension 
of Public Law 480, where the report 
makes specific reference to the poultry 
program which was started in Germany 
last year. Using this case as an illustra- 
tion, I understand that local currency 
funds are available for continued mar- 
ket program activities this year. If 
those activities can be directed to ex- 
pansion of a dollar market for United 
States poultry in West Germany, for 
example, then this kind of program will 
have accomplished one of the primary 
purposes that Congress had in mind 
when we enacted Public Law 480 during 
the 83d Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ~ : 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not fair to say, 
to bring this down to a realization of 
its effect upon the farm population of 

this country that if this bill had not 
been in operation during the calendar 
years 1955 and 1956, that meats, partic- 
ularly pork; cotton, soy beans, wheat, 
rice, and 1 or 2 other commodities would 
have been selling on the local market 
at very substantially lower prices than 
they did during those 2 calendar years? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I just make 
one addition statement: It is estimated 
that in my congressional district—and 
this will be true I think in every district 
where soy beans are raised—that if it 
had not been for the 65 million bushels 
that were sold overseas in the calendar 
year_1956, soy beans would have been 
selling in the open market from 50 to 
75 cents a bushel lower than they did. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to turn for one moment 
to the testimony given before our com- 
mittee on this bill, then I will be glad to 
yield. I think we get tangled up in our 
thinking as to what this bill is supposed 
to do. First of all, it is a bill to dispose 
of surplus products that we already own. 
It is not a purchase program, in any 
sense of the word. We are trying to dis- 
pose of the surpluses that are now in the 
bins, bought, paid for, and under the 
control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlernan yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Missourl. In view of 
the gentleman’s statement that here we 
have something we do not need, some- 
thing that is costing us money to store, 
and, further, it is depressing the value of 
some things we have that could be more 
valuable if it were not for the surpluses, 
it would look to a cvuntry boy that if we 
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got nothing but a pocketknife or an aj; 
plane trip for Secretary Dulles out of it 
we have gained by cutting down on ti, 
surplus storage expenses. 

Mr. HILL. There is no question aboy 
that statement because of the fact that 
we already own this product. 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, here is something 
that most of us forget. We are paying 
storage every day amounting to hun. 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Novy, \«¢ 
us take corn. In my area we have fron 
500,000 to 1 million head of stock on feeq 
Not a single feeder would look at com 
that was over 4 years old. You are go. 
ing to take that loss. Everyone in the 
United States is going to take that loss 

Let me make another statement abou; 
wheat. How many in this room know 
that after you have had wheat from 19 
to 14 years in storage you would not get 
a single copper per bushel for it? Yoy 
are going to lose that. This program 
takes the top off of the surpluses that we 
have paid for and that are now in stor. 
age. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The truth of the mat- 
_ter is if you take off the surpluses and 
send them overseas, as soon as you get 
more storage space-in the bins you buy 
more surpluses, and the storage bins are 
always full. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that? 

Mr, O’NEILL. I do; yes. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman thinks 
that because he does not know the fig- 
ures. ‘These are true and the gentleman 
can check them if he wants to. A year 
ago we had more than $600 million worth 
of wheat stored. That is your wheat, 
that is my wheat. It is already paid for. 
Does the gentleman know what we have 
today? He will be surprised. A little 
over $325 million. That is a wonderful 
record. I do not think we are going to 
do what the gentleman said. 

Mr. O'NEILL. But you are asking for 
an additional billion dollars this year, is 
that so? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. O’NEILL. In the report there is 
shown that of the money in the various 
nations overseas, for example we spent 
$7,500,000 for the purchase of strategic 
materials, and also for military procure- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Do not quote strategic 
material figures to me because that is 
not what I am talking about. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I want to ask this 
question: The Defense Department 
spends money for the military program 
or it spends money for the purchase of 
strategic materials. Now do they in turn 
pay that money back to the Commodity 

Credit Corporation? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman asks 4 
double barreled question. Of course, 
they do to a certain extent. In Spain 
alone they are using these counterpalt 
funds up to 25 to 30 percent. In country 
after country they are using these funds 
that we have purchased in other counl- 
tries. We are using them for the pur- 
chase of, let us just make it plain, all- 
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r an air pane strips or let us say they are for 
Out of it dings that we must have, not only to 
n ON the our men but to house 


we of our other personnel. 
Mr. O'NEILL. I appreciate the prob- 


spout that. I realize it is a terrific prob- 


Mething Whether this is the correct way I 
> Paying goubt very, very much, when I see all of 
to hun his money piled up over there the way it 
Now, let MMMM in the various nations of the world. 
ve from wr.ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
on feed, fM eentleman yield? 

at corn 


Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 


ATE go- 

> in the mr. ALBERT. On the question of 
1at logs, ying additional commodities, the law 
it about fxes the requirement for the purchase 
n know MN of commodities under the price-support 
fromt 10 , and the Commodity Credit 


Not get 
2 You 
rogram 
that we 


aa 9 it will not add at all to the number of 
N Stor- 


Commodity 
credit Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion about that. There is no one against 


Will the 


tleman this program if they understand it. I 
, make that statement without fear of 

‘€ mat- contradiction. 

es and Mrs. KELLEY of New York. Mr. 


ou get 
ou buy 
ins are 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. KELLEY of New York. Since we 
have the surpluses which we cannot use 
here in the United States to a greater 
degree, would it not be better to give 
these surpluses to these nations abroad 
who are on the -borderline of diverting 
or defecting from Communist control? 
In that way we would have the right to 


thinks 
1e fig. 
leman 
\ year 


worth distribute them, thereby making sure 
vheat, that the people of that nation received 
id for, our aid. 
> have Mr. HILL. Using the old TV gag, Iam 
little glad the lady asked that question. Noth- 
Jerful ing could be more true than what she 
ng to said, “But, we are doing that, and I have 
always felt in my own heart if we had 
1g for done the thing the lady suggests in the 
‘ar, 1S beginning with surpluses and put no 
strings onto any hungry people, who- 
, ever they were or wherever we could find 
Te 1S them, and gotten the surpluses to them, 
rious I think we would have been money 


spent 
tegic 
ures 


ahead. But, we did not. Now, we have 
a complex program. It is working ex- 
cellently not only in the way I suggest, 
but it is the very thing that the gentle- 
woman suggested. ‘Time after time in 
disasters in foreign countries the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has done a magnifi- 
cent job in seeing that these surpluses 
get into the area that is in distress. And, 
he has done the same thing in these 
United States. Now, that answers the 
gentlewoman’s question completely. 
Mrs. KELLEY of New York. It has 
been a good 
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rm to and thereby relieving 
aa the necessity of the Soviet regime in 
M bearing the responsibility for the failure 
ov: of their economic theory. 
nm Mr. HILL, That is a fine suggestion, 
esa and I wish we would have started out 
we on it, but we did mot. We are not go- 
ing back; we are going forward, and I 
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am glad the gentle lady said she would 
support it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if these agricultural com- 
modities must go, at least up to 50 per- 
cent of them, on American ships. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, that is 
legislation that passed in this House and 
it is still on the books. I would have to 
ask the chairman of our committee: 
Are half of these supplies shipped in our 
own bottoms? 

Mr. COOLEY. Donation supplies go 
50—50. 

Mr. PELLY. Anything financed by 
our Government must go at least 50 per- 
cent in American ships? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. PELLY. Does the gentleman 
know of any effort that has been made 
in connection with the legislation to 
eliminate that 50-50 provision? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have eliminated it 
a few times, and if I had my way, I 
would eliminate it again. But, they have 
put it back each time. 

Mr. PELLY. Some of us would like to 


_know if there will be any amendment 


offered to that effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. I doubt if we could elimi- 
nate it on the floor of this House. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 


Mr. NEAL. I would like to get a little 
more clarity on this question of where 
the United States comes out on this 
thing. I understand that before these 
commodities can be distributed, the Gov- 
ernment must purchase those things 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Is that true? 

Mr. HILL. Let me read the gentile- 
man a paragraph that will answer his 
question fully. I was just going to read 
it and I am glad the gentleman asked 
the question. This is testimony deliv- 
ered before our committee. I believe 
these 10 or 12 lines will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question: 

Title I agreements are reached through the 
coordinated efforts of several Government 
agencies affected by the sale. Although the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to de- 
termine the countries with whom agree- 
ments shall be negotiated and the commodi- 
ties and quantities which may be included 
in these negotiations programs are devel- 
oped in consultation with such agencies as 
the Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Department of Defense and 
other departments and agencies. ; 
ordination is necessary because Public Law 
480 is a complex act. It combines many 
purposes which affect domestic and foreign 
economic policies and involves activities of 
several departments and agencies. 


I think the report will show how many 
we have made with these 

countries. I hear some of our friends 
talking about this and one would think 
that this was a free, open, dumping pro- 
gram. It is nothing of the kind. A for- 
eign country makes an agreement, signs 
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up saying that it will do a certain thing. 
We make a contract that we will furnish 
the surplus commodity that we own, to 
which we have title—you and I and the 
taxpayers of America. 

Have I answered the gentleman's 
question? 

Mr. NEAL. When the agency makes 
that contract it does not own that com- 
modity. It belongs to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; is that right? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. It never 
passes out of the control of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation until it passes 
through the Export-Import Bank, if I 
recall the testimony that was given to 
our committee. They are the financial 
agency for this activity. IamsureI am 
right on that. 

Mr.NEAL. As the financial agent—— 

Mr. HILL. . Our financial agent. 

Mr. NEAL. As our financial agent do 
they repay to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the cost of these commodities? 

Mr. HILL. Any dollars they get back, 
yes. Sometimes they do not get dollars 
back. That is all right, because in the 
course of the next 2 or 3 or 5 years we 
will be able to use those funds in the 
trades that we are making with that 
country. In other words, we will get 
back at least 25 percent or 50 percent in 
dollars, which dollars we would have had 
to provide if we did not have the cur- 
rencies of those nations. 

Mr. NEAL. Insofar as we are able to 
use the currencies of the foreign nations 
to our advantage we will benefit by that 
much, by not having to appropriate dol- 
lars to take care of certain things? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. NEAL. The difference between 
the actual cost to the Government of 
the commodities it purchased and stored 
and the amount of money we receive, 
represents the loss that the Government 
takes which it has to pay to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. You are putting money 
back into the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration right in this bill to make up for 
some of those losses. And you will never 
spend money to any greater advantage 
than in that effort, in my own personal 
opinion. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that very’ ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the-gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Do I understand 
that the appropriations for such ex- 
penditures are to come from other sub- 
committees, such as the subcommittee 
handling foreign aid, or the subcommit- 
tee handling domestic aid, or whatever 
the subcommittee may be? Or will the 
appropriation have to come from the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, because 
this is an agricultural bill? 

Mr. HI. The gentleman is talking 
about what kind of an appropriation 
now? I do not quite understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HIESTAND. This authorizes ex- 
penditures, as I understand it. 

Mr. HILL. This authorizes the sale of 
surplus commodities up to a: definite 
amount. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Thatis correct. Can 
the gentleman assure me that there will 
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be no additional expenditures necessary 
because of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman means 
there will be no money taken out of the 
Treasury; yes. There will be no addi- 
tional cost or funds expended for the 
surpluses. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. - 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I should like to re- 
turn to the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in regard to 
what happens when these commodities 
are sold or bartered or given away to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not 
mean to say “given away” because these 
are not given away, unless the gentle- 
man assumes that the currency is no 
good; and the gentleman is not making 
that assumption. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. There are pro- 
visions in this bill for donations. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr: OSTERTAG. To me, “donation” 
means “give away.” 

Mr. HILL. For disaster; that is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The - gentleman 
from Massachusetts referred to the fact 
that as fast as you sell these commodities 
or barter or trade or give them away, 
the bins and the storehouses of America 
are continuously filled. That is true. 
We all agree about that, except that 
unless this bill passes and this program 
goes forward we will not have store- 
room enough to take care of the surplus 
that is continuing to develop and exist. 

Mr. HILL. Of course the gentleman 
is correct. If we are going to carry on 
that type of program, which I do not 
think we will, the bins in our country 
will be too small to hold what we are 
going to produce. As a unit, our entire 
farm program needs overhauling. But 
that is no reason why we should not pass 
a bill like this that will help us in our 
immediate need. We are now searching 
for a better agricultural program, I 
think it will come in time. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In other words, it 
will cost us more for storage than it 
does téday if something like this pro- 
gram is not passed? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. ° 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman said a few 
minutes ago there is confusion about 
this bill. I admit there is some, and I 
am confused somewhat. 

The gentleman said this is to get rid 
of surplus property. I notice it is said 
in the report, among other things, that 
Spain has received canned hams. I as- 
sume from that that we are in surplus 

in canned hams. At the same time, we 
can go into our markets and buy Polish 
ham, Holland ham, and other ham 
shipped in here. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain that confusion to me, why we have 
the surplus we are sending out under 
this, yet these Polish, Holland, and 
other hams are coming into the coun- 
try? 
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Mr. HILL. In order to answer the 
gentleman intelligently I would have to 
know why the Federal Government 
through its operations, and I include all 
the departments, sold hams to Spain, 
and I would naturally assume that we 
may not have been short, but the De- 
partment of Agriculture feels and I feel 
this very day that the price of pork is 
on a fairly stable level at this time. If 
they could use more ham shipped into 
Spain, where we are spending plenty of 
hard dollars, it might have been a good 
business deal regardless of what the 
gentleman says. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the* gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. , 

Mr. FULTON. For the purposes of 
our own defense we are building tre- 
mendous bases in Spain, putting mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in there for 
United States security so of course there 
are many transactions back and forth. 
Under this bill the International Co- 
operation Administration has the power 
to make the grants and set up loans un- 
der State Department policies. So that 
is part of our foreign policy, a part of 
our United States security. 

Mr. HILL. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and I think 
he is entitled to the information, and I 
know I am entitled to it, that we shall 
ask the Department to give him, with a 
copy to me, a full and complete report, 
because I have the feeling that this is a 
legitimate deal, and probably the gen- 
tleman would be happy that the Depart- 
ment made it. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr: BROWN of Missouri. I believe 
the distinguished gentleman's point was, 
Why are we still importing hams from 
foreign nations when we have it in sur- 
plus enough to include it in the agri- 
cultural disposition of surplus act? 

Mr. HILL. We have talked that over 
in our committee time on time. So far 
as I know we have never had it an- 
swered. The truth of the matter is that 
the amount of pork produced in this 
country compared with what little ham 
you have shipped in from other coun- 
tries is so small that really and truly, it 
has never made any imprint. It is just 
something to talk about, but it is some- 
thing that so far as having any effect 
on our agricultural economy is con- 
cerned, amounts to nothing. I think 
I can prove that by the amount of pork 
that we produce and use. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be possible for 
Poland under the terms of this bill to 
buy feed grains at bargain prices from 
the United States? 

Mr. HILL. Well, No. 1: Do you know 
what feed grain is in surplus? 

Mr. GROSS. What feed grains are in 
surplus? Why, wheat and corn are in 
surplus. ‘ 

Mr. HILL. How much 


_ Let us get on to something else. 
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Mr. GROSS. A good many bush 
I am sure. ; 

Mr. HILL. Just because corn j; in 
storage in American storehouses in ty, 
United States is no reason to come to 
the conclusion that corn is in surp)y 
I am of the opinion that you do no} 
have too large a surplus of corn—,). 
though I could be wrong. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, yjjj 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman jf 
he has the answer to that question. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think our commit. 
tee was advised that the surplus in corp 
amounted to about 120 days supply. 

Mr. HILL. I think you will find there 
is no surplus there so really corn is oy}, 


Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle. 
man this question then. Are we ex. 
porting any corn under this surplus pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HILL. Very little corn is being 
exported. I did not read the record, byt 
I have it here. Very little corn, as I re. 
call it, was exported. Corn does not 
lend itself, and this is a strange state. 
ment to make, to exportation. Why? 

First. They are not used to feeding it, 
Corn was an Indian food and it has 
never been able to work its way into 
European consumption. 

Second. It does not ship as well—it 
— moisture a little more than wheat 

oes. ‘ 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am talking 
about corn for feed purposes and I based 
= question to you originally along that 

e. 

Mr. HILL, For feed? Dod you mean 
people? 

Mr. GROSS. I mean feed for live- 
stock. 

Mr. HILL. I did not see, when I 
visited Europe, any corn being fed to 
livestock. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that hogs in 
Europe will eat corn, will they not? 

Mr. HILL. My guess would be that 
they do not feed too much corn to hogs 
anywhere in Europe. 

Mr. GROSS. They could eat it and 
they would eat it, if they could get it at 
bargain prices. 

Mr. HILL. But, corn is not in great 
surplus and would not fit much into this 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know what you 
mean by much. 

Mr. HILL. There is not a surplus of 
corn in the world market, let us put it 
that way. 

Mr. GROSS. I will get some time on 
my own tomorrow and try to get the 
answer to my question. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman 
will find just exactly what I said is true. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Under title I of this 
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grains were shipped so the answer to the 
gentleman from Iowa is that there were 
feed grains shipped under this program, 
but not any large amount. 

Mr. HILL. We would have to break 
that down and see what was corn and 
what was maize and how much was 2 
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of grains. Wecould get that 
coer e gentleman from Iowa, and I can 
et him the actual number of bushels. 
our. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know whether 
this answer applies to the question raised 
about the Polish and Dutch hams and 
why we are-importing these hams when 
we have our own American canned hams 
in surplus, and with reference to certain 
other commodities. The reason is that 
there are Americans who will pay their 
money to buy from the channels of pri- 
yate trade certain foreign products 
which they prefer to our American prod- 
yets. We think Minnesota cheese is the 
pest blue cheese in the world, but we 
have people in Minnesota—Danes who 
will buy blue cheese from Denmark even 
though we have -cheese stored here in 
caves which we have bought under the 
surplus commodity program and it could 
well be that there are people who like 
Polish and Holland hams enough that 
they will buy them. Unless we are going 
to regiment our economy, we cannot for- 
bid them from buying them through the 
ordinary process of international trade. 

That leaves us Sometimes with such 
wonderful hams cured by our American 
packers, which we must dispose of be- 
fore they spoil. 5 

Mr. HILL, There is also the possi- 
bility that by selling hams we might be 
able to sell other products that are in 
tremendous surplus, which would be a 
good deal as far as the United States is 
concerned. 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to extend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 for some 58,- 
= immigrants cut off by termination of 

e act. 

Under terms of the bill, special non- 
quota immigration visas would be issued 
to spouses and minor unmarried children 
who for various reasons were left behind, 
when their breadwinner came to the 
United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. 

Another section of the bill would grant 
special nonquota visas to “pipeline” 
cases—those people and their spouses and 
unmarried minor children whose as- 
Surances had been received aid whose 
applications for entrance into the United 
States had begun to be processed, but 
who were unable to come to this country 
due to the expiration of the act, or the 
Shortage of visas. 

Under both sections of the bill, the im- 
migrant involved wolud be required to 
file an application, have assurances from 
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American sponsors submitted and veri- 
fied by State Department officials, and 
undergo investigations as provided in the 
Refuge Relief Act. An exception to this 
rule would be in cases involving immi- 
grants for whom assurances had been 
submitted and verified under the old act. 
They would merely be required to have 
their original assurances reverified. If 
the old assurance were found to be no 
longer valid, however, a new assurance 
would have to be submitted and verified. 

All safeguards of the Refugee Relief 
Act, including thorough investigatory 
provisions are retained in the proposed 
act, which would terminate 2 years after 
the date of its enactment. 

The plight of families separated by ex- 
piration of the Refugee Relief Act is 
Stark in the extreme. Many families 
sent their breadwinner on ahead to 
America, in full expectation the depend- 
ents could follow, only to be thwarted by 
the end of the act, a dearth of visas, or 
the complexities of the immigration laws. 

“Today, those from countries with 
heavily oversubscribed quotas face years 
and years of separation from their loved 
ones while awaiting visas. We must end 
these heart-rending separations. 

This country should also permit en- 
trance to those pipeline cases whose 
hopes for coming to America were raised 
only to be crushed when quotas became 
filled. After having earned the privilege 
of a visa, they now face the prospect of 
waiting for years for such authorization. 
We should grant these people special 
nonquota immigration visas. 

According to estimates supplied by the 
Department of State, the following is a 
list of pipeline applicants who failed 
to obtain visas: 
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ERR isan tp sa es ee Aenea gd pRnenen bingmcaiip een 4p 58, 868 


Passage of this legislation could strike 
a telling blow for America at a time when 


we are the target of so much worldwide ~ 


criticism because of the stringency and 
inflexibility of our immigration laws. 
By enacting this bill into law, we can thus 
help ourselves abroad by raising our 
prestige, and can help ourselves at home 
by enriching our national blood with 
new and worthy citizens. 

It is my hope that early hearings can 
be held on this legislation, as well as all 
other legislative proposals which have 
been made to amend our immigration 
statutes. 
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Mental Health Services Could Deprive 
Citizens of Constitutional Rights 
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or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, all over 
the country there seems to be a movement 
designed to take away from persons 
designated as mentally ill, their indi- 
vidual rights guaranteed to all citizens 
under the Constitution. The right to 
trial by jury, to legal representation, and 
to habeas corpus, are all being bypassed 
in what appears to be a determination to 
“railroad” more and more people into 
mental institutions. 

As one example of this, I should like to 
commend to the attention of the Congress 
a letter to the editor, published in the 
May 16, 1957, issue of the Modesto 
Journal, of Modesto, Calif.: 

To the Eprror. 

Dear Sir: Introduced in the 1957 session of 
the California Legislature are a number of 
mental health bills that could be used to 
suppress individual rights, if the power fell : 
into the wrong hands. These bills refer 
constantly to the mentally ill. Just whoisa 
mentally ill person? Is he an insane per- 
son? Or is he a person whose beliefs and 
opinions are abnormal or different to those 
of the psychiatrist or whoever it is that 
examines him? 

Farfetched? What about the Finn twins, 
who were sent to a mental institution when 
they became obnoxious in resisting the Gov- 
ernment? What about the case of young 
Ron Ramsey, of Compton, Calif., who wrote 
some letters to the editor that were strongly 
anti-U. N.? After his committal as a mental 
case, he was paroled on the provision that he 
not write any more letters to newspapers. 

Senate bill 244 (or assembly bill 680) would 
proyide for a vast and expensive network of 
community mental health services. Under 
this act, each county, and each city of over 
50,000 population, may establish a mental 
health service. These services are to aug- 
ment and promote the improvement and if 
necessary, the expansion of already existing 
psychiatric services in general hospitals or 
clinics that help to conserve the mental 
health of the people. 

Senate bill 244 has been passed by the 
senate on May 9, 1957, with only four no 
votes. They were Desmond, Dilworth, Don- 
nelly, and Berry. However, before passing, 
the bill was amended to eliminate any bed 
care, to eliminate the requirement of issu- 
ing propaganda to schools, etc., on mental 
health. Another amendment excludes alien 
doctors from the program. It is now before 
the assembly. 

»Assembly bill 3787 appears to have the pur- 
pose of eliminating the right of trial by jury 
to those charged with being mentally ill: 
“Any person committed to the care and cus- 
tody of the counselor in mental health under 
the provisions of section 5076, may make ap- 
plication, by petition duly verified, for an 
order adjudging that such person is compe- 
tent. The hearing shall be conducted by the 
court, without a jury, in the same manner as 
civil cases.” 

(This bill deletes the present words: “and 
on demagpd, by the petitioner, shall be tried 
by a jury,” and substitutes the words: “with- 
out a jury.”’) 

The danger of assembly bill 2496 could leave 
the person charged with being mentally ill 
virtually friendless before the judge. It pro- 
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vides: “All persons not necessary for the con- 
duct of the hearing may be excluded if it 
appears to the judge, or the commissioner, if 
one has been appointed, that his best in- 
terests will thereby be served; provided, the 
judge, or the commissioner, if one has been 
appointed, together with the two medical 
examiners shall examine the alleged men- 
tally ill person in or out of court.” 

Once committed, assembly bill 968 would 
allow confiscation of the individual’s prop- 
erty: “In all cases where a patient is commit- 
ted to the care and custody of the counselor 
in mental health for placement in a county or 
licensed private institution, the counselor 
shall be authorized to receive, hold, and dis- 
burse for the necessary care and expenses of 
said patient, money and cash income, includ- 
ing but not limited to old-age security pay- 
ments, and social security retirement pay- 
ments, and pension payments, up to a total 
of $1,000 at any one time. The counselor 
shall also be authorized to sign applica- 
tions, affirmations, and‘ reaffirmations for 
old-age security and to endorse and cash 
any checks, warrants, drafts, and other 
evidences of indebtedness payable to such 
patients.” 

Contrast the above with the provisions of 
the proposed senate bill 609 which states, “If 
in a criminal prosecution a defendant pleads 
not guilty by reason of insanity, and it is 
found that such person was insane at the 
time the committed the offense, but has 
recovered his sanity, and he is committed to 
a State hospital because of his insanity at the 
time of commission of the offense, neither 
such person, nor his estate, nor his relatives 
shall be held liable for such person’s care, 
support, or maintenance in such State hos- 
pital.” 

Unbelievable? Here is one that elimi- 
nates the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If enacted, S. 
1299 would allow: “Any peace officer may, at 
any time of the day or night, in the execution 
of any of the provisions of this article, en- 
ter any dwelling or other building if the 
patient is therein or if the officer has reason- 
able cause to believe the patient to be 
therein, and, if the officer is not admitted 
after his authority and purpose have been 
made known, he may, at any time of day 
or night, break open any outer or inner door 
or window of such dwelling or other build- 
ing or any part thereof in order to make 
entry for the execution of any of the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

Now, let us go back to the question of 
just who might be considered mentally ill, 
and be subject to some of the above. Per- 
haps the following quotations from an arti- 
cle of March 16, 1956, attributed to Dr. Wil- 
liam Menninger will help: “At the latest 
count, there are 750,000 persons in our 
mental hospitals—as many as in all other 
kinds of hospitals combined. Outside of 
hospitals more than 10 times that number 
are suffering from severe mental or emo- 
tional disturbances; the alcoholic and the 
addicted, the delinquent and the criminal, 
the suicidal, the incompetent, the chroni- 
cally unhappy—the 1 in every 16 Americans 
whose personality problems keep them from 
enjoying useful, effective, satisfying lives.” 

Well, 1 out of 16 are not too bad, as odds 
go. But let us read further: “As a matter 
of fact, this figure is too low. We have 
known for years that about 50 percent of 
the general practitioners’ patients are ac- 
tually suffering primarily from emotional 
disorders.” : 

Still leaves you out? Read further: “All 
of us are at some times and in some degree 
affected by mental health. We may be per- 
sistent worriers or have difficulty in con- 
trolling our tempers; we may be sleep- 
less in our beds or lonely in a crowd—mental 
ill health affects 1 out of 1.” 

One Our or ONE. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, Secrion 182b. SaME; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollc&lls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 


‘said manuscript is not furnished at the time 


specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p..m., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to doso without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished io Mem 
bers without charge. 7 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —11 many 
script or proofs have not been returneg j, 
time for publication in the proceedings te 
Public Printer will insert the words “y. 
addressed the Senate (House or Cop, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereas1,, 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with th, 
printing of the Recorp. ; 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printe 
shall not publish in the CoNcrESsIONs: 
ReEcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a Period ex 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 day; 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recogp is 
made up for,printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournmént of each session 
ef Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con. 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shajj 
not include deletions of correct materiaj 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGrEssionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record. —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcon 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State leg's- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall retur 
to the Member of the respective House aly 
matter submitted for the CoNcGREsSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter ® 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall mak? 
suitable reference thereto at the proper plact 


in the proceedings. 
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Memorial Day Address by Hon. Richard 
L. Neuberger, of Oregon, at Hyde Park, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, our col- 
league, the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], delivered the commem- 
orative address at the annual Memorial 
Day ceremonies held on May 30 at Hyde 
Park, N. ¥., in memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The junior Senator from 
Oregon is a Senate member of the 

| Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, and he spoke on the conserva- 

tion ideals and programs of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. 

No man in the Nation has given more 
of his thought and of his time to the 
conservation of our great natural re- 
sources or has used his able pen more 
in this vital cause than has the junior 

tor from Oregon. He truly speaks 
with authority and is a devoted and 
valiant disciple of Frafiklin D. Roosevelt 
in waging the never-ending struggle for 
the conservation of America’s God- 
given resources. ' 

The address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Oregon is most timely, in- 
formative, and challenging, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION IDEALS AND PROGRAM OF FRANK- 
LIN DELANO ROOSEVELT ARE HERALDED AT 
Hype PaRK CEREMONIES BY SENATOR RICH- 
4RD L, NEUBERGER 

(Excerpts from the address delivered at the 
grave of Franklin D. Roosevelt on Memo- 
rial Day by RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, junior 
Senator from Oregon and Senate member 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission) 

Like Antaeus of old, Franklin Roosevelt 
gained strength just by touching the good- 
ness of earth. He treasured the land and all 
its kindred—water, trees, wildlife, soil, flow- 
ers, shrubs, and the air above. He had a 
feeling about America which stemmed from 
Jefferson and Thoreau and Gifford Pinchot. 
He believed that resources were a gift from 
the Almighty, and that we all are under a 
sacred duty to hand them on to the next 
generation—undefiled and untrammeled. He 
was the greatest conservationist of our era. 

Perhaps some of Franklin Roosevelt's phil- 
osophy in this respect originated on the 
shores of the Hudson River, where he was 
born and raised, and where he today lies at 
eternal rest. 

The quiet majesty of this t may have 
helped to . eae ates 
Which did go much to assist the American 
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people in laying renewed claim to their 
natural resources in every distant corner of 


the land. It may be that, at Hyde Park, 
there was begun the idea which had a far-off 
fruition in the great canyons of the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado, on the uplands of the 
Yellowstone and the Sierras, and along the 
forested seacoast of the Olympic Peninsula. 

The first time I ever saw Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was in the municipal auditorium 
of the city where I was born—Portland, 
Oreg. He stood there, on September 21, 1932, 
and promised that the next great hydroelec- 
tric-power development to be undertaken by 
the Federal Government would be along the 
surging river where lurked more than 40 
percent of all the latent hydroelectricity in 
the Nation. 

CAMPAIGN PROMISE KEPT 


No promise during a political campaign 
was ever kept with greater fidelity, rectitude, 
and with greater benefits. 

From that promise came the biggest water- 
power system ever built anywhere in the 
world, a system which included Grand 
Coulee Dam, the most massive single edifice 
yet reared by man on our planet. 

I am glad my wife Maurine is here with 
me today. I think she could tell something 
about the tangible benefits to humanity 
from that one deed initiated by Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Maurine’s widowed mother runs a dairy 
farm which lies about 10 or 12 miles from the 
banks of the Columbia. It is one among 
thousands of farms in the Northwest which 
had no electricity prior to the arrival in the 
White House of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
farm was a short distance from the greatest 
source of hydroelectric power on our con- 
tinent—but Maurine’s mother cooked with 
kindling, she had no refrigeration, she car- 
ried a kerosene lamp from room to room at 
night, the dairy barn could not be fitted with 
milking machines or floodlights because 
there was no power to operate such equip- 
ment. In the midst of potential plenty, 
countless American farm families lived like 
this—in frontier conditions despite the pres- 
ence of the electrical age. 

Franklin Roosevelt brought about the con- 
struction of Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams. He innovated the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. Today, the farm of 
my wife’s mother—and innumerable other 
farms—enjoy the blessings of electricity, 
and at substantially lower rates than are 
paid in the major cities of this State, for 
example. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION INCREASED 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House in 1933, less than 10 percent 
of America’s farms had central station elec- 
tric service. When he died approximately 
12 years later, 50 percent of our farms had 
such service. 

This single statistic tells a story of natural 
resources put to work for the benefit of 
humanity. It tells the story of farm wives 
and mothers spared the aches and indignity 
of drudgery; it tells the story of life made 
more comfortable and bearable; it tells the 
story of a President who cared about the per- 
sonal happiness of his people. 

I have chosen today to discuss Franklin 
Roosevelt as a conservationist for two reasons 
which seem to me to be important. To be- 


_gin with, few nations have looted their 


natural resources as profligately and in so 
short a period as the United States, and we 


need to be reminded of an era when a great 
man and his associates dedicated themselves 
to a program of genuine respect and protec- 
tion for this legacy which we have received 
from the Almighty. 

And, secondly, as we stand here in this 
hallowed and historic spot at Hyde Park, an 
administration reigns in Washington which 
has surrendered surging rivers, valuable 
forests, rare wildlife preserves and immense 
mineral deposits to private groups for piece- 
meal exploitation. It is well, I think, that 
the contrast in this vital domain of govern- 
ment between the present administration 
and that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt should 
be emphasized on this Memorial Day of the 
year 1957. 

CCC PROVIDED MANY BENEFITS 


I wish many of you could go with me into 
the national forests of the Western States. 
Today, a quarter of a century after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt swore the oath of the Presi- 
dential office for the first time, we still can 
trudge trails and camp at picnic grounds 
in those magnificent outdoor realms which 
were built by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The CCC may be merely a bygone 
set of governmental initials now. But, in 
1933, it was a program inaugurated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which achieved a dual pur- 
pose. It got off the streets and alleys of 
eastern cities thousands of boys who came 
from broken homes, who were potential in- 
mates of prison cells and who had no eco- 
nomic chance in life. These boys not only 
were rehabilitated personally in the scenic 
arena of our western mountain ranges, but 
they also helped to restore watersheds, to 
fight erosion and to provide the finest recrea- 
tional facilities ever furnished in our mar- 
velous national-forest system. 

The program of conservation implemented 
through the CCC has probably never been 
matched. Not. only did this program help 
make good citizens of 244 million American 
youths, but it resulted in the planting or 
seeding of over 24% million acres of trees, 
the development of 10,000 acres of public 
campgrounds, construction of nearly 32,000 
wildlife shelters, the building of over 6 mil- 
lion check dams to halt soil depletion, plus 
numerous other conservation and recreation 
structural improvements which continue to 
benefit our country today. Yet this great 
public works project cost less than $3 billion, 
only a fraction of the value it represents in 
the protection and maximum development of 
natural resources. 

RIVER VALLEY RESTORED 


I wish there were time during this brief 
ceremony to describe all the achievements in 
the field of conservation of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I wish time afforded me the op- 
portunity to discuss in detail the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which restored perhaps the 
most worn-out river valley of our Nation and 
made it a haven for prosperous industries, 
for modern farms, for growing cities. The 
dams of the TVA have attracted payrolls 
with cheap power, they have electrified farms 
and homesteads, they have retarded and 
prevented floods, they have provided recrea- 
tion and boating on vast artificial lakes. 

The vision of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
perhaps no better evidenced than in his 
policies regarding water and power resources 
development. He saw the problem and the 
particular projects, not as something isolated 
and apart, but as a springboard for compre- 
hensive development. In many ways the 
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TVA serves to illustrate. In his message of 
April 10, 1933, to the Congress proposing TVA, 
he said in part: 

“It is clear that the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment is but a small part of the potential use- 
fulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such 
use, if envisioned in its entirety, transcends 
more power development; it enters the wide 
fields of fiood control, soil erosion, afforesta- 
tion, elimination from agricultural use of 
marginal lands, and distribution and diversi- 
fication of industry. In short, this power 
development leads logically to national plan- 
ning for a complete river watershed involving 
many States and the future lives and welfare 
of millions. It touches and gives life to all 
forms of human concerns.” 

At the dedication of Grand Coulee Dam in 
my Own great Northwest, the President 
declared: J 

ROOSEVELT’S VISION CONFIRMED 


“We are going to see, I believe, with our 
own eyes electricity and power made so cheap 
that they will become a standard article of 
use, not only for agriculture and manufac- 
turing, but also for every home within reach 
of an electric light line.” Z 

Today’s electrified rural America confirms 
this vision. 

As a native of the Pacific Northwest, I feel 
a particular sense of appreciation to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt that he made certain the 
great hydroelectric resources of our region 
would be widely distributed to all the people 
through a so-called postage stamp rate. It 
is somewhat distressing now to see certain 
people in Franklin Roosevelt's home State 
who are taking the leadership in violating 
this principle. Franklin Roosevelt believed 
that rivers belonged to everybody, to all 
the people. We only can hope and trust that 
his political descendants in the great State of 
Wew York will return to this ideal. 

The realm of nuclear fission represented an 
even more adventurous deed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. After the genius Albert Einstein 
had told President Roosevelt that it might 
be possible to end World War II with a prodi- 
gious weapon produced from the atom, the 
President staked $2 billion of the American 
people’s funds on the mysterious Manhattan 
project,'a project which never could have 
been feasible without the immense quantities 
of waterpower available from Grand Coulee 
Dam and the TVA. It was a success. It at- 
tained its cosmic and unfathomable purpose. 
But can we imagine the outraged howls which 
would have gone up from Franklin Roose- 
velt’s political foes, from those who never 
gave him credit for the Manhattan project, 
if that collossal undertaking had failed? 


F. D. R. ADVOCATED COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I believe it might be fitting to reduce to 
specific terms exactly what the philosophy of 
Franklin Roosevelt meant, when applied to 
natural resources, as compared with some 
of the attitudes which prevail in high levels 
of Government today. 

Within a few weeks the United States Sen- 
ate will vote probably for the last time, on 
the fate ofthe finest hydroelectric-power site 
remaining fn our country. The choice is 
decisive. Either the Federal Government 
will construct at Hells Canyon, in a mile- 
deep chasm, a dam capable of storing nearly 
4 million acre-feet of water for flood control 
and of making possible 1 million kilowatts 
of power. Or, as an alternative, a private 
utility company will impound some 1 million 
feet of water and produce approximately half 
the quantity of firm year-around power of 
the Government dam. Furthermore, the 
Government dam would sell energy at a 
cheaper rate and over a far wider geographic 
area than the private project. 

The present administration has used its 
utmost influence to favor the private project. 
While he was President of the United States, 
Franklin Roosevelt employed his prestige, 
authority, and influence to bring about 
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authorization of water-conservation projects 
which would combine maximum develop- 
ment of resources with a sharing of the 
benefits of this development among the en- 
tire population. Should a great river be the 
property of a single absentee-dominated cor- 
poration or should it be the possession of 
all the people, developed in their interest 
and welfare by their Government—with 
power revenues used to finance such bene- 
fits as flood control and irrigation of land? 
This is a crucial question. 

In such a clash of. philosophies, the views 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt stand in direct con- 
trast to those of his present successor in 
the highest elective office of the free world. 


PRESIDENT INSPIRED CONSERVATION EFFORTS 


I never knew Franklin Roosevelt inti- 
mately. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and others, I was privileged to 
talk with him occasionally. I was then a 
young journalist specializing in books and 
articles about conservation and related mat- 
ters. I always found in the President a 
source of inspiration to press forward harder 
and more tirelessly on this vital frontier. 
Others have told me of similar experiences. 
Senator LyNpon B. JoHnson has said that 
Franklin Roosevelt instilled in him an 
awareness of the vital importance of water 
to his arid State of Texas. I have heard 
from Tom Corcoran, Judge Rosenman, and 
Ben Cohen of FDR’s constant insistence 
upon the benefits of natural resources being 
widespread among all the population, in- 
stead of narrowed to a powerful few. Ore- 
gon’s Senator Charles L. McNary, although 
the Republican leader in the Senate for 
many years, once remarked to me, “You 
know, President Roosevelt is a whole lot 


“more familiar with what needs to be done 


on the Columbia River than are a lot of our 
own folks right here in the Northwest.” 

F. D. R. had read his history, his geogra- 
phy, and his economics well. From an ob- 
servation-car platform in Pendleton,,Oreg., 
or at Boise, Idaho, he could talk more con- 
versantly than some of the local people about 
the condition of the upland grazing range in 
that area or how the water table was faring 
in a year of limited snowfall. 

ROOSEVELT CONSIDERED CONSERVATION 
NONPARTISAN 


Although Franklin “Roosevelt’s faith in 
conservation was in sharp contrast to some 
of the exploitation tolerated today by those 
in charge of our Government conservation 
was never to him a partisan issue. Under 
his aegis the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service was originated, thus consolidating 
in one agency all governmental efforts di- 
rected toward a safeguarding of our big- 
game animals, of our migratory water birds, 
and of our fisheries. 

“ Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first appointment 


‘as the new Director of this great Agency 


was of a lifelong Republican—Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, one of the Nation’s most noted 
biologists in this field. F. D. R. wanted the 
best man available to be in charge of our 
animals and wild creatures. As F. D. R. 
realized, the man’s political party had noth- 
ing to do with his knowledge of elk, his 
familiarity with the seals of the Probilofs, 
his ability to detect the safest nesting 
ground for ducks and geese. But we need 
only compare F. D. R.’s nonpartisanship in 
this respect with the fact that the present 
administration discharged the then head of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice when it entered, office—not because of 
any incompetence upon the part of a faith- 
ful career servant, but merely because he 
happened to be registered as a Democrat. 
For more than two decades prior to 1933, 
conservation enjoyed what some have called 
obscure respectability. The problems of re- 
source use had not been forgotten, but ade- 
quate solutions had not yet been applied 
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and many of these problems were he. omine 


increasingly and painfully noticeable to 


‘more and more people. In philosophy and 


experience Franklin Delano Rooseve); was 
ideally equipped to spark what has since be. 
come known as the Roosevelt era in , 
servation. 


CONSERVATION RECORD REVIEWED 


I would like to review briefly just a few 
of his many other accomplishments while he 
held public office in New York State and 
during his historic tenure as Presiden: , 
the United States. : 

Between 1910 and 1914, Franklin Rooseve]t 
was a State senator in the New York State 
Legislature and served as chairman of tha 
senate committee on forestry. In 1912 he 
secured the enactment of two laws creatin 
a yield tax provision for small forest ermine 
When we remember that forestry was just j:, 
swaddling clothes at that time, we can see 
how far Franklin Roosevelt was lookin 
ahead in his effort to recognize the problen . 
of the small timberland owner. 

He did not return to State government 
until 1928 when he became Governor Con- 
servation was an important part of his legis- 
lative program. Governor Roosevelt sup- 
ported continuation of a monumental study 
to determine what should be done about the 
submarginal farmlands of New York State 
and under his leadership a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which provided for 
the acquisition of lands for timber-growing 
Purposes’outside of the Adirondack anq 
Catskill preserves. This farsighted program 
resulted in New York State acquiring several} 
hundred thousand acres of land better suiteq 
for forestry purposes than -for farming or 
dairying. The State is dotted with these 
forests which are now producing timber and 
which also serve as demonstration forests, 
lighting the way toward better forest prac- 
tices in the Empire State. While there are 
many people associated with that great 
effort, full credit must go to Franklin Roose- 
velt for the interest he showed in solving a 
critical problem. The land-management 
concept that involved later came to be a 
Federal program when, under his leadership 
as President of the United States, the Bank- 
head-Jones Act was enacted. 

There were other forward steps in conser- 
vation that Franklin Roosevelt took while 
Governor. Tree nurseries in the State were 
expanded in 1929. The activities of the con- 
servation department were enlarged to pro- 
vide for better information to the public on 
conservation and recreation. In 1931 the 
area in the Adirondack Park was increased 
from 3 million to 4.6 million acres. He also 
lent his support to a constitutional amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 3 tol 
by the people of the State, which allowed the 
State to incur debts to fight forest fires. 


These are just a few of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s many accomplishments for conservation 
in his 8 years in the State government. Be- 
cause he practiced conservation principles in 
the management of his own forest lands here 
at Hyde Park, he knew intimately the prob- 
lems involved in preservation of this natural 
resource. He successfully applied these prin- 
ciples through the machinery of State gov- 
ernment. The additional training and ex- 
perience that he received in these 8 full years 
enabled him to provide this Nation with his 
tremendous conservation leadership in his 12 
years as President. 

That the long-standing interest of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in conseravtion was not 
quickly devitalized by the far reaches oi new 
political horizons, soon had abundant testl- 
mony. 

Although much major forestry conservation 
legislation was already on the books betiore 
1933, a major untouched field of development 
was land purchase for reforestation. In 1933, 
the first year of Franklin Roosevelt's admin- 
istration, land purchase for this pur pose 
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ped from 83,086 acres to 667,314 acres and 
934 the figure was 4,206,817 acres. These 
ounts represent more than cold statistics. 
rey are ample evidence of President Roose- 
yelt’s desire to protect our God-given re- 
omy addition to this massive reforestation 
ject, some 78 primitive wilderness areas, in 
areal area about 14 million acres, were set 
aside by the Forest Service, thus permitting 
millions of Americans in future generations 
to enjoy the beauty of our great outdoors in 
its pure undefiled original state. 
RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD ESTABLISHED 
Though planning is not in itself action, it 
may well be the basis of more effective ac- 
tion. The recognition of this truth by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was expressed in his continu- 
ing interest in the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, an organization established by 
the President in July 1934, to prepare plans 
of procedure “dealing with all aspects of the 
problem of development and use of land, 
water, and other national resources in their 
physical, social, governmental, and economic 


ts. 

en January 1935 the President was able to 
report to the Congress: “For the first time 
in our national history a nee an 
inventory of our national and the 
problems relating to them.” And the Presi- 
dent outlined the direction in which he 
hoped that the Nation would move in utiliz- 
ing these resources: 

“We think of our land and water and 
human resources not as static and sterile 

ions but as life-giving assets to be 
administered by wise provision for future 
days. We seek to use our natural resources 
not as a thing apart but as something that 
is interwoven with industry, labor, finance, 
taxation, agriculture, homes, recreation, good 
citizenship.” 

This study represented a milestone in re- 
source planning. Some of the fundamental 
studies are evemk now very nearly the only 
comprehensive factual surveys of parts of the 
field. In its entirely, it was a great influence 
in the promotion of integrated thinking 
and planning with respect to the interrela- 
tionships between all natural resources and 
between difference parts of larger regions. 

In April 1935 the Soil Conservation Service 
came into being. During the 1930’s, for the 
first time in our history, the Nation became 
thoroughly soil-conscious. The Roosevelt 
period provided much of the foundation of 
engineering design, conserving practices and 
grassroots growth of the program which 
had by the mid-1950’s included nearly a 
half-billion of our acres and more than 114 
million farmer participants. This handwork 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Hugh H. 
Bennett is on our land, with us and our 
grandchildren, for scores of years, if not for 
centuries in the future. 


SHELTER BELT PROGRAM INITIATED 


Allied with the soil conservation efforts 
were the immediately acute problems of the 
Great Plains, especially during and follow- 
ing the major drought years of 1934 and 
1936. In 1936, the President allocated to the 
Forest Service an initial $1 million of emer- 
gency funds for large-scale shelter-belt 
Planting. As of June 1942, when the project 
was transferred to the Soil Conservation 
Service, some 18,600 miles of shelter belts 
had been planted with 30,000 farmers co- 
operating. Today the magnificent success of 
this program is widely acknowledged. 

A major milestone in the development of 
public lamd policy for those areas chiefly 
Suited for “Was accomplished with 


enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, ~ 


tien Gea which permitted Federal regula- 

grazing on public domain in the 

interests of national conservation. 

‘és Under Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administra- 
on, @ national flood-control policy and pro- 

gram were created and the groundwork was 
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laid for the water pollution legislation en- 
acted after his death. 

America’s national park system was greatly 
expanded during President Roosevelt’s ad< 
ministration, a conservation achievemet of 
marked significance today for millions of 
peripatetic reaction-seeking Americans. 
The President’s words at the dedication of 
Shenandoah National Park illustrate his be- 
lief in the value of our national park sys- 
tem: “This park, therefore, together with 
its many sisters which are coming to com- 
pletion in every part of our land is in the 
largest sense a work of conservation. 
Through all of them we are preserving the 
beauty and the wealth of the hills, and the 
mountains and the plains and the trees and 
the streams. Through all of them we are 
maintaining useful work for our young men. 
Through all of them we are enriching the 
character and the happiness of our people.” 

Under Franklin Roosevelt's leadership, fur- 
ther protection was extended to our wildlife 
through enactment of the duck-stamp bill, 
creation of game sanctuaries on all public 
properties, and conclusion of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Mexico supplementing a 
similar treaty with Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION ACCORDED 


In January 1935 the President . was 
awarded the Sir William Schlich Memorial 
Medal, which is made in rotation to five Eng- 
lish-speaking countries in commemoration 
of a world-renowned British forester. In 
response to this international recognition of 
his effective work for forest conservation, 
he said in part: “A forest is not solely so 
many thousand board feet of lumber to be 
logged when market conditions make it prof- 
itable. It is an integral part of our nat- 
ural land covering, the most potent factor 
in maintaining nature’s delicate balance in 
the organic and inorganic worlds. In his 
struggle for selfish gain, man has often need- 
lessly tipped the scales so that nature’s 
balance has been destroyed, and the public 
welfare has usually been on the short- 
weighted side. Such public necessities, 
therefore, must not be destroyed because 
there is profit for someone in their destruc- 
tion. The preservation of the forests must 
be lifted above mere dollars and cents con- 
siderations.” 

Like Thomas Jefferson, who was his idol, 
Franklin Roosevelt had a feeling for our 
land. It stirred him deeply. He once said, 
in a little speech in the Northwest, that 
every American lad should go out to the 
coast by train on the southern route and 
back by train on the northern route. This, 
continued Mr. Roosevelt, would afford that 
lad some appreciation of the vast dimensions 
and scope of the American Continent. Tales 
of the pathfinders of old fascinated Mr. 
Roosevelt—of Lewis and Clark and Fremont 
and Bonneville and Kit Carson. He knew 
about our Indians, and his keen sense of 
injustice was prodded by his historic aware- 
ness of the injustices committed by the 
white invaders against that sublime and 
noble race. This was why men with real 
social consciences, men like John Collier 
and others, served as Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs when Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber 
waves of grain—for purple mountain majesty 
above the fruited plain”: these were more 
than mere words to Franklin Roosevelt. Ex- 
actly 20 years ago, back in 1937, I rode with 
him on a special Great Northern railroad 
train over the Washington State uplands 
which led to the settlement of Ephrata, 
where he would disembark for an automobile 
ride with Senators Bone and Schwellenbach 
to the site of Grand Coulee. The President 
pointed to the snow-tinted pinnacles of the 
Cascades at our back, to the gaunt swales 
of sagebrush billowing all about the rail- 
road right-of-way. 
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ROOSEVELT SERVED AS EDUCATOR 


“Just imagine,” said he, “water can make 
this desert bloom like the Garden of Eden. 
Orchards and alfalfa and row crops can grow 
here, if only we use water wisely. That is 
what I am trying to do, if the people of this 
country will help me to accomplish it.” 

He went as fast as the people would let 
him—occasionally a little faster. He served 
as an educator, too, and he constantly re- 
lated to his fellow Americans of what had 
happened to civilizations which had wasted 
water, plundered forests, and slaughtered 
wildlife. He had a respect for government. 
He did not deride it, as some in our time 
are prone to do. He saw the wisdom lurk- 
ing in John Muir’s famous remark that 
“while only God can grow a tree, only Uncle 
Sam can save a tree.” And Franklin Roose- 
velt did not want Uncle Sam to get into 
the hands of the wrong people. He knew that 
no trees, or other parts of our heritage, would 
be saved then. 

He is gone now, and his task has become 
ours. In this quiet grave of stately trees— 
trees which saw him grow to manhood and 
which will be growing when we, too, are 
gone—let us join with Mrs. Roosevelt in 
pledging ourselves to a preservation of his 
ideals. This, of course, will mean a preser- 
vation of the resources which are our legacy 
and those of the future generations who will 
come after us. Our chief obligation to 
Franklin Roosevelt is not to eulogize him in 
words but to perpetuate his program in 
deeds. Perpetuation of his program, in time, 
will perpetuate in wise and careful cus- 
todianship the water and scenery and for- 
ests and animals of this magnificent domain 
we are privileged to inhabit. 





Texas Water Problem: Drought 
and Flood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, one of the outstanding newspapers 
of the entire Nation, recently published 
an editorial in which the basic nature of 
the Texas water problem was set forth 
lucidly and realistically. 

The floods in Texas this spring, com- 
ments the Star-Telegram, have shown 
the need for more dams, and the newspa- 
per calls for engineering studies to de- 
termine the number of dams which are 
needed and where they should be built. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful editorial to be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our WATER PROBLEM: Scarciry, FLoop 


The torrential rains of the last few weeks, 
pouring an immense volume of water over 
the spillways of storage reservoirs and inun- 
dating hundreds of downstream homes, have 
demonstrated beyond question that water is 
a two-sided problem in Tarrant County. It 
is a problem of too little water at some 
times and too much at others. It is a prob- 
lem both of safeguarding against scarcity 
and shielding against floods. The problem 
not only is to save a precious asset but to 
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prevent that asset from turning into a dam- 
aging liability. 

In some respects the control of floods and 
the storage of water for municipal and 
other uses appear incompatible. Obviously 
a reservoir standing near to spillway level 
has little capacity to contain additional 
waters that might result in flood. But as 
Tarrant County residents were acutely 
aware, the lakes above Fort Worth stood 
nowhere near the maximum level at the 
beginning of the current rainy season. They 
were in condition to make their utmost con- 
tribution to holding back the heavy runoff 
that otherwise would have caused even great- 
er floods. Just as obviously, the contribu- 
tion would have been greater if there had 
been greater capacity—either in the present 
reservoirs er in the existence of more dams. 
So the functions of preventing water scarcity 
and preventing floods do combine. 

Another dam, or series of dams, on the 
Trinity River above Fort Worth or on prin- 
cipal tributaries could not have been ex- 
pected to contain the tremendous runoff 
resulting from the recent unprecedented 
rainfall. But any such dams would have 
helped to regulate the flow and lessen its 
damaging effect and would have been a 
valuable addition to the capacity to catch 
and hold water for future use. In more 
than one way the people of the county, and 
particularly those whose homes have been 
under water, would have been thankful for 
their existence. r 

More than incidentally, to the Corps of 
Engineers the people of the hard-hit water- 
sheds of Texas owe a vote of commendation 
for the judicious way in which the dams 
under its control have been operated. The 
coordinated release of water from all dams 
on a watershed, and the timing of this re- 
lease in accordance with an overall view of 
conditions, has done much to prevent and 
reduce flooding and flood damage. Though 
the engineers control only one dam above 
Fort Worth—that at Benbrook Lake on the 
Clear Fork—it is operated in close coordina- 
tion with those of the Tarrant County 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 1 on the West Fork. 

That one lake built and controlled by 
the Army engineers on the city’s immediate 
watershed is important. It is a major ad- 
dition to the area’s flood protection system 
and a sizable emergency water supply re- 
serve. Along with the new Arlington Lake, 
it is an essential element in harnessing 
the water resources of the upper Trinity 
watershed and in any adequate system for 
control of floods. 

The experience of the last few weeks 
suggests that there should: be more such 
dams. How many and where is a matter 
for engineering study to determine. Dur- 
ing the anxious years of drought there has 
been a natural tendency to discount the 
watersheds of the Clear Fork and the West 
Fork as producers of water. In light of 
recent conditions, it seems clear that think- 
ing in this regard must undergo some re- 
vision. 

In the inseparable planning for water sup- 
ply and flood control, what has happened 
in April and May of 1057 will have to be 
taken into account. The conditions of the 
present are without exact previous parailel. 
But there have been periods of excessive 
runoff in the past—as in 1922, 1932, 1941- 
42, 1945-46 and 1949-50—and these can be 
expected to recur in the future. The need 
of the countywide a for water, and the 
need of built-up lowland areas for pro- 
tection, demand attention to efforts to save 
as much of the water yield as possible and 
to guard against flood as far as is reason- 
ably possible. This applies not only to the 
main forks of the river but to such principal 
tributaries as Mary’s Creek and Big Fossil 
Creek. In the minds of many at the moment, 
flood protection may even take precedence 
over considerations of future water supply. 
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Tarrant County’s problem is one of water 
scarcity followed by devastating flood. It 
is plain that the two parts of the problem 
must be solved together. 


The Human Approach to Foreign 


Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President; it 
was my privilege to speak to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Advertising Clubs 
of New York, the Middle West, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, in joint session on the 
noon of June 3, 1957, in New York City. 
Also in attendance at this meeting were 
members and officers of the American 
Medical Association; the AMA is now 
holding its convention in New York City. 

The subject matter of my address was 
entitled “‘The Human Approach to For- 
eign Relations.” “I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HeattH, Happiness, Hope—THEe HUMAN 
APPROACH TO FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Address by Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY, 
American Pharmaceutical Advertising Club 
luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 
3, 1957) 

It is indeed an honor to be speaking before 
this great assembly of representatives of many 
pharmaceutical firms and of the professions 
of pharmacy and medicine today, on the 
opening day of the American Medical Asso- 
ciatién annual convention. . 

I am even more pleased because there is a 
special personal element in my appearance 
before you. As many of you know, I am still 
a registered pharmacist and a part owner of 
our family drugstore in Huron, S. Dak. 

My dad was a pharmacist and pharmacy 
was my first love. I studied it and worked 
behind the prescription counter. So this set- 
ting is warm to my heart. 

How true to our national tradition are you 
research and manufacturing pharmacists. 
Less than 20 yedrs ago, the United States 
was dependent on our European cultural 
parents, hanging on to the skirts of their 
pharmaceutical chemistry and industry, just 
as we were in several other scientific and in- 
dustrial fields. 

With the Second World War we learned 
we had to produce not planes and tanks alone, 
but new medicines. And we did it. We pro- 
duced a stream of fantastic new chemicals 
and biological armaments against infection. 

And it is heartening to report that our cre- 
ativity in biotherapy and chemotherapy has 
never left us. Right through the sulfas, 
broadspectrum antibiotics, hormones, polio- 
myelitis vaccine, a series of breathtaking de- 
velopments have taken place which I hardly 
need to mention here. We can take pride that 
these developments have enabled our physi- 
cians and people to face courageously the 
problems of degeneration, disease, and death. 

To the practicing pharmacist, what a dif- 
ference the last few years have made. He 
has to know and keep up with all the potent 
and specific new agents. Comparisons are 
odious, but sometimes interesting. For in- 
stance, in 1929, our pharmacists filled 166 mil- 
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lion prescriptions. Today the figure, ; am 
told, is beyond half a billion. 3 

And the pharmaceutical industry hes 
grown immensely. From a scientific industry 
of two or three hundred million dollars ; 
year, it has grown to almost a billion and on. 
half dollars. a 

If you like to play around with a, erages 
as I do, you might be interested to know thy, 
since 1947 alone a new compound has bee, 
made available to physicians every day. 

Among the people working togetier , 
fields associated with you, are more tha, 
188,000 practicing physicians, 50,000 pharma, 
cists, 500 pharmaceutical firms, 9,000 hog. 
pitals, 600 distributors of ethical Preparations 
300 leading medical and pharmacy journa), 
and 15,000 “detail” men who help to inforg, 
physicians. 

This biochemical confederation has helped 
to save almost a million lives in recent years 
through the use of pharmaceuticals that 
were unknown a generation ago. Ow 
pharmaceutieal industry is not taking a bac 
seat and gloating over past achievements. It 
continues to pour more and more of its finap. 
cial and scientific resources into research 
From a research expenditure of $10 million 
two decades , the amount has increased ty 
$100 million ear. This is one of the mog 
intensive research programs  throughoy; 
American industry. I am proud to be ass. 
ciated with this whole intensive pharm. 
ceutical endeavor, however small my contri. 
bution may be. 

But while there is this personal element 
I want to speak to you as a United State 
Senator who is concerned with the problems 
of world health and how they influence oy 
foreign relations. I know that you—the 
pharmacists, the physicians, the drug man. 
ufacturers, the pharmaceutical chemists and 
the students of medicine—that you are x 
vitally concerned as I, 

Living here in the United States—in this 
prosperous country of ours and in light of 
our technical accomplishments—it is diff. 
cult for us to believe that more than two. 
thirds of the world is sick. There are those 
who would say the figure is closer to 4 
persons out of every 5. This is serious food 
for thought. ' 

Millions of suffering people are bound by 
the oppressive chains of disease. In large 
sections of the world, malnutrition, illit- 
eracy, and inadequate shelter are still part 
of the everyday life of many millions of ow 
fellow men. E 

Drugs are playing a major role in freeing 
these people. 

For example, the World Health Organiza- 
tion reports that there are still 10 to 12 
million lepers in the world. In Nigeria 
alone, the estimate for 1956 was 195,000. 
But this high incidence has a new outlook. 
Lepers are no longer ashamed as they have 
been for thousands of years. They report 
to health authorities. And they report large- 
ly because of the growing confidence in new 
drugs to treat this old scourge. 

In many parts of the world, trachoma has 
been a terrible, disheartening enemy of the 
people. As an American travels, he is 
deeply affected to see children blinded by 
this eye disease. Now, many countries are 
organizing their people against it. In one 
effort in Egypt, for example, an antibiotic 
ointment was used to treat 2,500 schoo! chil- 
dren twice a day for 60 days. Five thousand 
preschool children received sulfa drugs. 
One can see how drugs enable and inspire 
society to organize itself against disease. 
More needs to be done—these are but be- 
ginnings. 

There are an estimated 300 million annual 


‘eases of malaria. There are an estimated 


50 million cases of tuberculosis. There are, 
as well, an unestimated number of cases of 
other preventable disease, running into addi- 
tional hundreds of millions. These are dis- 
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eases Which strike in the productive years of 
life—or before life has barely begun. 

1 am happy to say there seems unanimous 

port in Congress this year for President 
supp ‘ower’s proposal to fight malaria. The 
United States under the President’s pro- 
ram would pay one-fifth of the $500 mil- 
cs that would eradicate the disease. The 
antimalaria project has engendered much 
will for America. 

A vigorous, peaceful, happy, productive 
world can arise from abundant health and 
vitality of men and women * * * it can 
never grow under the existing burden of 
sickness, malnutrition, and poverty. No 
amount of diplomacy or armament can 
pring peace where the bodies and minds of 
men are sick. 

I have seen how communism thrives on 
misery. Recently the Soviets have moved 
into the Middle East and the Far East. 
There on my recent factfinding mission for 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I saw 
poverty and misery provide the fertile 

und for the very dissatisfactions that so 
often make communism acceptable. 

Faced as we are with a new Soviet ap- 
proach in those areas where the greatest 
doubt and misunderstandings as to our way 
of life exist, we are now, more than ever, 
challenged to help the starving and disease- 
ridden people of the world to raise themselves 
up out of their misery. 

Had Karl Marx never lived, and Lenin and 
Stalin never come to power in the Soviet 
Union—had communism never been heard 


' ot—there would still be great social chal- 


lenges that we cannot afford to ignore. We 
ought not to need, as our motivation for do- 
ing what we ought to do anyway, the wicked 
and evil philosophy of communism. Sick 
people ought to be healed even if a Commu- 
Illiterate people ought to 
be educated without ever having to receive 
the inspiration for this noble work out of 
fear of Communist infiltration. 

What we Americans need to do is to be 
ourselves, 
to be the generous humanitarian and com- 
passionate people that have endeared us in 
the past to our neighbors and has become 
the hallmark of our tradition and heritage. 

But I know that the American people have 
never needed prodding to help others who 
needed our help. One of the proudest and 
most cherished traditions in our history is 
to help those who are suffering or are afflicted. 

By helping suffering people to rid them- 
selves of disease, we can place those people on 
a firmer foundation. It is up to us, a people 
with tremendous technical ability and know- 
how, to supply the way for people everywhere 
to achieve freedom from preventable disease. 

There is a growing awafeness of the fact 
that disease-ridden populations are unpro- 
ductive and therefore a drain upon national 
economies and upon the world economy. 
This in turn becomes a drain on our own 
economy. 

The promotion of international health is 
one of the best means of promoting inter- 
national cooperation and understanding. 
Whatever we can do to promote health will 
also promote peace and will reap for us tre- 
mendous dividends in friendship and appre- 
ciation of our way of life. 

Just as it is right for us to share our 
blessing of abundance with victims of hun- 
ger, so it is also right for us to share our 
medical skills, supplies, and technical equip- 
ment with the victims of disease and ill 
health. May I assure you, the sharing of our 
abundance of food and fiber can be a power- 
ful factor in our foreign policy. We need 
to look upon our great agricultural produc- 
tion and productive capacity as a source of 
strength in the world scene. 

Health is intimately associated with man’s 
cultural, emotional, social, and economic 
Problems, -And I tecognize, as you do, that 
pharmaceuticals of both chemical and bio- 


Just do what comes naturally— : 
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logical types are fundamental factors in the 
health field. So I feel I can talk to you and 
make suggestions for the usefulness of your 
particular specialty in this battle. 

Now all this is not to say that nothing ts 
being done. Far fromit. In fact the record 
is quite impressive. 

One of the leaders in the field is the World 
Health Organization. WHO is participating 
in 700 health projects in 102 countries. It is 
this invaluable work which is paying off in 
terms of a lowered mortality rate throughout 
the world. This organization is certainly to 
be commended for its tremendous achieve- 
ments. 

It was my privilege in the last session of 
Congress to sponsor the joint resolution 
which authorized an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invitation to 
the World Health Organization to hold the 
11th World Health Assembly in the United 
States in 1958. The Assembly will afford an- 
other invaluable opportunity for nations of 
the world to pool their knowledge and line up 
forces in the fight against ill health in the 
world. 

The World Health Organization, with a 
membership of 88 nations, was established 
shortly after World War II as one of the or- 
gans of the United Nations. It has the re- 
sponsibility to serve governments in building 
up the health and vitality of their people. 
As you know, WHO welcomes the interests of 
private and voluntary agencies who want to 
help humanity everywhere. 

In recent years, more and more voluntary 
agencies have given material help and have 
cooperated with the World Health Organiza- 
tion in establishing hospitals and clinics. 

There are 43 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions with whom WHO maintains official re- 
lations. The World Medical Association, 
which stemmed from the American Medical 
Association, is among these. Among others 
is the International Pharmaceutical Federa- 
tion, the International Council of Nurses, 
and the League of Red Cross Societies. 

WHO is collaborating with 1,800 scien- 
tific institutions in the world, including 
laboratories research units and scientific 
studies. Most of these institutions are de- 
voting time and energy on a voluntary basis 
in the interest of the advancement of sci- 
ence. I understand that only 40 of the 1,800 
organizations get any funds from WHO at 
all. Research is being coordinated in more 
than 50 laboratories in the field of influenza. 
Another large number are busy in polio .re- 
search. 

Projects approved by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, known as UNICEF, bring 
food, medical care, and other aid to more 
than 32 million children, annually. Impres- 
sive as these figures are, they represent only 
a small proportion of the critical needs of so 
many children. How many will forget the 
heartwarming television presentation by 
Danny Kaye earlier this year in which the 
dramatic role played by UNICEF in children’s 
health was so well depicted? 

Work on the treatment of leprosy in 
French Equatorial Africa and Gambia and 
Thailand; on yaws in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria among others; on trachoma control 
in Morocco and Indonesia; on tuberculosis 
to children in Cambodia, Ceylon, and Viet- 
nam—these are the dramatic attacks on an- 
cient diseases still prevalent in the 20th 
century. UNICEF is out to eradicate these 
ancient enmeies of mankind. 


Keep in mind that UNICEF is a voluntary, 
cooperative program of self-help. Each 
country desiring assistance must first re- 
quest aid and must be able to give satisfac- 
tory evidence that it will be able to develop 
and continue the program on its own initia- 
tive after the UNICEF part of the work has 
been terminated. In addition, each assisted 
country must agree in advance to contribute 
in goods or services an amount equal to the 
UNICEF contribution. Being the only pro- 
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gram devoted solely to children, this work 
supplements the broad objectives of United 
States assistance. 

Under the Fulbright Act, the United 
States currently has 27 students, lecturers, 
and specialists in the fleld of medicine, in- 
cluding 1 pharmacist, in Europe in post- 
graduate study. There are 166 foreign 
students, lecturers, and speicalists, includ- 
ing 13 pharmacists, in the United States for 
study on the graduate level. 

The United States Public Health Service 
is in the field of international activity, co- 
operating with other nations in tackling 
world health problems of concern to us and 
to others. It also participates in programs 
in which we give a helping hand to friendly 
naitons on a country-to-country basis to re- 
move disease and build national strength. 

At the National Institute of Health, there 
is at all times a small group of research proj- 
ects which require that individual scienists 
conduct research in foreign countries or that 
they work in close formal collaboration with 
foreign investigators. 

The Voice of America and the Public 
Health Service cooperate closely in preparing 
broadcasts on international health activities. 
The Voice interviews trainees from abroad 
who come to the United States under ICA 
fellowships. The Voice also broadcasts pro- 
grams on the activities of the World Health 
Organization and on United States partici- 
pation in WHO. 

I cannot stress too strongly the cooperation 
which exists between the various Govern- 
ment agencies and private interests in com- 
batting world health problems. Permit me 
to cite only a single example of scores that 
can be made. 

A number of agencies were jointly con- 
cerned with helping the Greek Government 
in its malaria-eradication program. The 
Rockefeller Foundation came in first, and 
later the United Nations Recovery and Re- 
habilitation Administration came in, fol- 
lowed by the assistance given by the World 
Health Organization and the United States 
bilateral program. At one time or another 
these agencies all worked hand in hand to 
help Greece tackle various aspects of the 
malaria problem. 

There is cooperation between govern- 
mental groups. Tuberculosis, for instance, 
is still a serious -world problem though. vir- 
tually licked in the United States. WHO 
and UNICEF continue to cooperate with gov- 
ernments on mass-vaccination campaigns, 
and on studies of diagnostic and control 
procedures that might be usefully adopted 
for antituberculosis programs under primi- 
tive conditions. As a result of pilot projects 
administered by UNICEF and WHO in the 
field of trachoma, it is now clear that mass 
treatment with antibiotics has given hope of 
eventually controlling this serious eye dis- 
ease which often leads to complete blindness. 

The more I have visited various places in 
the world, the more I have witnessed what 
we have done in our aid programs, the more 
I am convinced that it isn’t only the money, 
but rather the people who really count. It 
is the people * * * their attitudes * * * 
all over the world that are important in 
putting across a program. Among the best 
instruments of this method are the American 
voluntary agencies, including those sup- 
ported by the three great faiths. They have 
been active in 78 countries and areas of the 
world giving not only first aid, but planful 
care to the most dispossessed of humanity. 

I could relate for hours the work these 
organizations have done in the field of 
health, but time will permit me to only give 
you an idea of their work. 

The Jewish American Joint Distribution 
Committee gives generous support to medical 
institutions, schools, and children’s institu- 
tions not only in Israel, but throughout 
north Africa. * * * In cooperation with an 
advisory committee of both French and 
American doctors, the Unitarian Service 
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Committee assisted in the placement of nine 
French interns in United States hospitals. 
Also under sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, five American medical 
scientists shared their knowledge of anes- 
thesiology with Japanese physicians. The 
American Friends Service Committee runs a 
surgery and pathology wing in the Kunsan, 
Korea, provincial hospital and has hope that 
during this year medical specialists will be 
sent to Kunsan. to give special training to 
Korean doctors. Incidentally, under this 
scheme a gynecologist already has been sent. 

The American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China’s overseas program is conducted along 
various lines—training personnel for all 
branches of medicine and stirgery, providing 
financial support, medical supplies, and su- 
pervisory services for a nurses’ training pro- 
gram, supporting nine medical and nursing 
fellowships for training in America. 

My friends, in breaking the vicious circle 
of poor health, low productivity, and low- 
living standards leading again to poor health, 
these voluntary groups, the world organiza- 
tions, our Government, and some private in- 
terests, are helping to eradicate the social 
and economic causes of war. The goals are 
not beyond reach: in those places where 
project goals have been reached, complete 
cooperation has been assumed by local gov- 
ernments. 

Yet despite these recent improvements in 
health conditions, there are major prob- 
lems still to be solved. It will be many, 
many years before the incidence of malaria, 
sleeping sickness, yaws and the numerous 
parasitic infections are reduced to minor 
proportions. 

Forward-looking groups such as yours can 
and should perform a service in advancing 
ideas and establishing a favorable climate 
for a new world health leadership. Science 
has given us the tools with which to wipe 
away disease from the face of the earth. 
What we need is the personnel and research 
to carry out the work and the funds with 
which to operate. 

There is a need in the world today for a 
nonpublic, international, professional medi- 
cal group or foundation whose aim would be 
to lift the burden of disease from the shoul- 
ders of mankind through research, study, as- 
sistance, and information exchange. 

This foundation could be composed of rep- 
resentatives of medical and pharmaceutical 
professions and the pharmaceutical industry 
from all parts of the world. As I have tried 
to indicate, there are many areas of world 
health where private enterprises are much 
more effective than governmental units. And 
we must keep in mind that the more we can 
do on a private scale, the less a government 
is required to do. 

The aims of such an interprofessional or- 
ganization can be generally outlined as fol- 
lows: 

First, to bring the great’benefits of Ameri- 
can advances in chemotherapy to more peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Many countries are extremely backward 
when it comes to new drugs. If all peoples 
everywhere were made aware of all the anti- 
biotics, insecticides and new vaccines which 
are available, it would be possible, not only to 
control disease, but to eradicate it in many 
areas. Work with these drugs could be the 
inspiration for new discoveries, new applica- 
tions. 

A second aim, to encourage the develop- 
ment of pharmaceutical research and other 
research facilities in countries less advanced 
than the United States, always with the help 
of professional, scientific, and industrial ex- 
perts from other countries with modern 
technology. 

This could be achieved through agree- 
ments between a needy country’s govern- 
ment and American pharmaceutical firms or 
those in other countries. Here we see the 
possibilities of a program designed around 
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private group to government—a relatively 
new concept. 

As we move into countries with preventa- 
tive medicines, we should realize that this 
is the only type of health program which is 
reaching mass populations. In many in- 
stances, it is the first contact of modern 
medical attention these people have had. 
This mass preventative program lays the 
foundation for acceptance of curative crugs. 
Pharmaceutical research could be a vital 
link in this chain. 

A third aim would be to encourage the 
appreciation, adaptation, and application of 
our medical and pharmaceutical institutions 
in-other countries. 

Many countries and their professional or- 
ganizations have already shown their inter- 
est in studying American institutions and 
methods such as the Food and Drug Admir- 
istration, the United States Pharmacopeia, 
the educational curriculums and many 
others. 

These suggestions and recommendations 
could be made acceptable through a broader 
application of person-to-person contact 
through exchange, hence— 

A fourth aim, to encourage many more 
contacts among physicians, pharmacists, 
pharmaceutical scientists and industrialists, 
hospital people and other medical specialists. 

Let me give you an example: 

Recently a representative of Israeli phar- 
macy was in the United States seeking assist- 
ance for pharmacy colleges there. Through 
the new group I have suggested, young men 
and women from pharmacy colleges in Cey- 
lon, Israel, Chile, if they wanted to, could 
come here. They could become acquainted 
with our colleges, our pharmacies, our phar- 
maceutical laboratories, our physicians. 

On the other hand, American pharmaceuti- 
cal firms might organize teams of research 
chemists, pharmacologists, clinical investi- 
gators, to visit other countries to help in 
problem analysis and the establishment of 
professional schools. 

It is hardly surprising that person-to- 
person contacts are coming to play a still 
larger role in international affairs than they 
have in the past. Experience has indicated 
‘the desirability of this expansion, and the 
ease of arranging international travel in re- 
cent years has made it possible. 

The opportunities are readily apparent: a 
growth in understanding on the part of visi- 
tor and visited alike, and deeper insights and 
mgre lasting impressions than other means 
of communication usually permit. 

We should remember that numerous gov- 
ernments and hundreds of private groups 
already are supporting programs to exchange 
students, teachers, and scholars between this 
and other countries. A few also are enabling 
persons who are leaders in other walks of 
life to travel for study or observation. I 
already have mentioned the Fulbright pro- 
gram. The World Health Organization has 
1,000 grants a year in its fellowship program. 
Foreign governments have invited our doc- 
tors to their hospitals, and we have recipro- 
cated. However, there still exists a need for 
expansion if the people of the United States 
and other nations are to understand each 
other better and work together for world 
health and understanding. 

A fifth aim, to help alleviate the shortage 
of trained pharmacists, chemists, and other 
related specialists in many coutnries, in- 
cluding ours, by encouraging students 
through scholarships to enter the various 
fields, and by subsidizing the professional 
institutions either directly or through re- 
search projects. 

A final, and sixth aim might well be for 
the private foundations to focus the atten- 
tion of all governments on such related 
questions as the status of pharmactutical 
development and the standards of educa- 
tion in medicine and pharmacy, through 
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close liaison with such organizati WW 
and UNICEF. = WED 

It is my relief that this objective ca) be 
more readily obtained if we integrate with 
the Federal Government's efforts, the potey,.. 
tial of the Nation's private economy +1, 
professional people, investors, civil, religic a 
and educational establishments. in 

Sometimes any kind of intervention— 
whether to alleviate hunger or to alleviate {)) 
health—may be misunderstood or resen; ed. 
People who may be wary of accepting aig 
from the United States will more readily 
accept the assistance of an internationa) 
organization to which they themselves be- 
long. The world professional foundation 
of which I have talked, could be one such, 
organization through which professionai and 
industrial members can work to help each 
other and to help themselves. 

Permit me to summarize the aims of this 
plan once again: They are to bring the great 
benefits of American advances in chemo- 
therapy to more people everywhere; to en- 
courage the development of pharmaceutica] 
research and other facilities in countries less 
advanced than ours; to encourage the 
adaptation and application of our medica] 
and pharmaceutical institutions in other 
countries; to encourage more person-to-per- 
son exchanges; to help alleviate shortages 
of trained personnel and to focus attention 
of all governments on aspects of the medica] 
field as developed by the plan. 

Through official and private channels, the 
foundation could offer help with public 
health education, distributing visual and 
literal aids. 

Meetings could be held in major cities of 
the world to discuss the pharmaceutical 
challenges in relation to world health prob- 
lems. The group could encourage the dis- 
semination of knowledge through publica- 
tions and, as I have said, person-to-person 
contact. 

Unless I have overlooked limitations of a 
highly resistant nature, I think the Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical industry will not shirk 
its humanitarian obligations. Again and 
again it has demonstrated that it cares by 
shipping needed drugs abroad to help their 
fellows overcome emergency. 

Yours is an industry that has thrived on 
the challenge and the excitement of creating 
new medicines. You sometimes even “live 
dangerously” as business goes, by making a 
maximum financial effort to find an elusive 
aid against a disease, with no assurance of 
success and return to your stockholders. 

Such a plan as I have outlined, cannot 
and should not be achieved solely by the 
efforts of governments working either inde- 
pendently or together. We need the coordi- 
nation of private interests and private in- 
vestments—we need the sharing of skil! and 
experience—we need the helping of the weak 
by the strong. 


The underdeveloped countries, especially- 


those in Asia and Africa have acquired a new 
importance to the United States and the free 
world. No one privileged to serve on our 
American delegation to the United Nations, 
as I have been at the current session, can 
fail to grasp that these new and developing 
nations of Asia and Africa, now numbering 
27, control more than a third of the votes in 
the General Assembly. Almost all future 
additions to the family of free nations will 
likely be in Asia and Africa. The outcome 
o fthe great struggle between freedom and 
communism will unquestionably be decided 
by the turn of events in these countries. 
Our future is tied in with theirs. 

People can only start thinking of freedom 
and the rights of the individual when they 
are freed from the day-to-day concern of 
trying to eke out a bare survival and are in 
good enough health to turn their attention 
to matters other than sheer subsistence. In 
helping others to help themselves, we are 
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achieving in a practical way a means for these 
people to live fuller lives. 

It is through an increasing coordination 
of endeavor within nations and between na- 
tions—On & to-people basis—that the 

odern need of worldwide health can, will, 
mor js being transformed from a hope into a 
reality « * * resulting in happy relationships 
petween people, This sort of security can 
ahmed tae aaianetnne =o fon ond en 

the = 
am peace are exacting and difficult. ; 

Clearly we cannot expect to live peacefully 
in a world slum overflowing with disease, 
tension, and hate. Nor can we impose peace 
by bombs and tanks. 

As former President Truman said: “The 
only kind of war we seek is the good old fight 
against man’s ancient enemies * * * poverty, 
disease, hunger, and illiteracy.” 

We must join in this all-out attack on 
poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy. Wé 
must share our technical assistance—the 
scientific knqw-how—in food production, in- 
dustrial development, health services, and 
education. Such a program will increase the 
wealth and welfare of the underdeveloped 
countries and, bring greater opportunities to 
their people. 

All of us—through consistent practical, 
concrete action, must demonstrate in unmis- 
takable terms our genuine concern for the 
rank and file of humanity, and our willing- 
ness to help them build a better life. 

Such a program will take time. The pov- 
erty and insecurity that beset the majority 
of the world’s people were centuries in the 
making, and they will not be erased over- 
night. But delay cannot be tolerated. We 
must march ahead with confidence, hope, 
imagination, and boldness. 





Commencement Address by Hon. Lister 
Hill, of Alabama, at the University of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on May 
27, 1957, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hrz1] delivered an address 
at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Kentucky, at Lexington. 
The senior Senator from Alabama is held 





in high regard in Kentucky, and the peo- 


oS of my State were glad to welcome 

im. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the very aspiring address he delivered 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AbprEss BY Hon. Lister Hitt, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR From ALABAMA, COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES, THE UNIVERSITY: Or KENTUCKY, 
LexIncTon, Ky., May 27, 1957 
May I express my deep appreciation for 

the honor that Dr. Dickey has done me in 

asking that I speak to you today. It is 
always @ privilege to speak in Kentucky, so 


go 
and to begin your life’s work; auspicious be- 
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son of Kentucky and of the Nation, my cher- 
ished friend, the late Alben W. Barkley. 
Today you receive his personal papers—inti- 
mate and priceless record of so much of 
the history of our time. Here these papers 
will be preserved and studied for our bene- 
fit and the benefit of future generations. 

Alben Barkley was truly a citizen of this 
century. His political life began literally 
in the horse and buggy days. It ended in 
the nuclear age. 

Alben Barkley’s time overlapped four his- 
toric periods in the development of our Na- 
tion: 

First, America’s coming of age with Wood- 
row Wilson; when a people became -con- 
scious of their destiny and their leadership 
in the family of nations. ; 

Second, the days of the great depression, 
when it was demonstrated that in time of 
domestic crisis a vigorous, determined Gov- 
ernment can act to protect the people from 
stagnation, and despair, and needless suf- 
fering. 

Third were the years of World War II 
and after, when America used her might to 
beat down the totalitarian enemies of the 
free world and then to hold back those 
who sought world domination by infiltration, 
subversion and cold war. . 

And finally, he lived into the age of nu- 
clear energy, of flight faster than sound, 
of man’s first tentative thrust into outer 
space with the building of the earth satel- 
lite. 

Alben Barkley was at home in all these 
times. He retained always the resilience of 
youth, the zest for new things, the willing- 
ness to try uncharted paths. He looked 
always to the future. 

This man lived for us in our time the 
sturdiest, the most romantic tradition of 
American political life—the rise from humble 
and unlovely beginnings to power and in- 
ternational fame. He was born in a log 
cabin. He worked long and hard on the 
farm. As he said, he “did man’s work at a 
boy’s age.” He put himself through col- 
lege. He became successively county prose- 
cutor, county judge, Congressman, Senator, 
and Vice President. Like that other im- 
mortal Kentuckian, Henry Clay, his name 
outshines many of those who have held the 
Office of President of the United States. 

Alben Barkley had his moments of dis- 
appointment and sorrow. But he knew that 
only the stream impeded has a song. To 
him, the test was not that he always should 
win, but that he should carry on. When he 
lost, he never complained. He met disap- 
pointment with determination, and defeat 
with renewed vigor. His sense of justice, of 
the eternal fitness of things, never failed 
him. 

In his autobiography, Alben Barkley de- 
clares: 

“For my part, every time I get to taking 
myself too seriously, I remind myself of 
several stories. 

“One was told me by a prominent English- 
man, who was explaining to me why govern- 
mental problems are more complex in the 
United States than in his country. “There 
are at least 57 varieties—like those famous 
pickles—of you Americans, and every one of 
you has different ideas,’ he said. ‘In my 
country there are only 4 kinds of people 
with 4 ideas. There are the Scots, who 
won’t wear rubber heels because they give. 
There are the Welsh, who pray on their 
knees—and prey on everyone else. There 
are the Irish, who don’t know what they 
want and are willing to fight for it. And 
finally, there are the English, who are self- 
made and worship their creator.’ 

“The moral, so far as I am -concerned, is 
that every time I get to thinking of myself 
as @ self-made man, I remember not to get 
too enthusiastic about my ‘creator.’ ” 

Thus did Alben Barkley laugh at himself. 
But he did not laugh at other men. He was 
too sensitive of the feelings of others, too 
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understanding of human nature, too loving 
of his fellow man. He laughed with people. 
He broke their tensions. With his rich fund 
of stories and his inimitable humor he 
brought joy and delight to their hearts. 

Sir James Barrie tells us that courage is 
the lovely virtue—the rib of Himself that 
God has sent down to His children. 

Of all the great qualities of Alben Barkley, 
perhaps the most notable were his courage 
and his integrity. Throughout his life there 
runs the shining thread of his courage, his 
deep sense of personal integrity. 

Alben Barkley’s courage carried him to a 
place. among the leaders of cur Nation. 
And where he felt his integrity was at stake, 
Alben Barkley with courage put aside all 
personal considerations. 

During much of his life in Washington, 
Alben Barkley was the staunch ally and 
confidant of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his 
autobiography he tells the story of his break 
with President Roosevelt over the tax bill in 
the spring of 1944. He tells of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the tax bill. And of his sting- 
ing reply on the floor of the Senate to the 
veto message, which he felt was a calculated 
assault upon the legislative integrity of the 
Members of Congress. 

Alben Barkley’s courage led him into the 
break with Franklin Roosevelt. His integ- 
rity led him to follow it through, whatever 
the cost. 

In his reply to the veto message, Alben 
Barkley declared: “There is something more 
precious to me than any honor. This is the 
approval of my own conscience and my own 
self-respect. That self-respect and the rec- 
titude of that conscience I propose to main- 
tain.” 

The speech may well have cost Alben 
Barkley the Presidency of the United States. 
For these words were spoken a few short 
weeks before the 1944 Democratic National 
Convention. Alben Barkley knew that the 
time was too short to heal a breach and 
open the way for his nomination as the 
Vice President, the nomination which led to 
the Presidency. Above this honor he placed 
his integrity, his self-respect. 

But Alben Barkley did not have it in his 
heart to harbor ill will toward any man. 
The old friendship for President Roosevelt 
was still in his heart, and throughout the 
war years and up to the time of Roosevelt's 
death he continued to be the President’s 
strong right arm on Capitol Hill. 

The lessons we learn from the life, the 
character and the service of Alben Barkley 
are many. But one central fact stands out. 

In a sophisticated age, he was not afraid to 
be himself. He treasured the homely vir- 
tues of truth and honesty, of courage and 
forthrightness, of humility and love of his 
fellow man. Because of his belief in these 
old and homely virtues, Alben Barkley was 
at home in any time and any place. Seated 
on a rock for Thankgiving dinner with the 
GI's in Korea, in the company of princes 
and heads of state, in the bosom of his 
family, this man bore always the sterling 
stamp of his pioneer Kentucky folk. 

We know that Alben Barkley left the com- 
pany of living men while addressing the 
students of Washington and Lee University. 
This was most fitting. He loved young peo- 
ple, for he was ever young in mind and spirit. 
He saw in the young the hope and promise 
of the future. As a true patriot, he went 
to that great source of patriotism—the en- 
thusiastic spirit and idealism of young men 
and young women, 


As you young people today go out into the 
great adventure—life—you feel, perhaps, 
like many other young people that you have 
missed something exciting by being born in 
the 20th century. The frontiers, you feel, 
have disappeared and with them—adventure. 

True, there is scarcely a spot on the globe 
that has not been discovered and charted. 
But the days of adventure are not past. 
Never has there been a time in our history 
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when the Nation so greatly needed the 
pioneer. 

Ever present, ever more challenging, is the 
intellectual frontier. For as we seek new 
raw materials and new sources of energy, we 
must delve deeper into the earth’s crust and 
ever outward into space; we must look deep- 
er into the heart of matter and its nuclear 
secrets. And, as we seek within man himself 
greater understanding of his being, we must 
search relentlessly into the human mind. 

Bold new adventures lie before us—in the 
field of medicine, in scientific advancement 
and engineering, in teaching, in business, 
in industry and agriculture, in politics and 
public affairs, and in the building of the 
peace of the world. 

We stand today at the threshold of a 
golden age of medicine. I predict that with- 
in a few short years the world will see a 
tremendous breakthrough of medical knowl- 
edge that will enable us to overcome the 
dread diseases that have plagued and baffied 
mankind through the ages. There is reason 
for confidence that this breakthrough will 
yield the answer to heart disease, cancer, 
mental iliness, the virus diseases, and the 
many other crippling and degenerative 
ailments. 

The Salk vaccine has given at last the 
means for wiping out poliomyelitis in its 
dread forms. We have radioactive isotopes, 
antibiotics, multiple vaccines, new drugs and 
chemicals, and diagnostic tests. Dramatic 
new tools are now in use or near practical 
application. 

With these tools the hopes and dreams of 
today can become the realities of tomorrow. 

The breakthrough of knowledge will not 
come from any one discovery. It will be 
the accumulation of many discoveries. And 
from you who go forward in the study of 
medicine—or in chemistry, physics, biology, 
engineering—from you may come the over- 
looked fact, the vital unnoticed clue, that 
causes a host of other facts to fall into place. 
And brings another sensational step forward. 

It has been said that sctence has com- 
pressed into the past 50 years more advances 
than the previous sum of all man’s scientific 
achievement. 

The advance of science and technology un- 
folds new wonders to this world of ours. It 
holds out new opportunity and new adven- 
ture for you. 

Today science and technology serve us in 
almost every phase of daily living. They 
produce the food we eat and the fiber we 
wear, purify the water we drink, and in 
some localities even cleanse the air we 
breathe. They are present in industry with 
new materials, automation, and new equip- 
ment for productivity. They form the foun- 
dation stone of national defense and our 
international relations. 

Before us lie further developments in nu- 
cleonics, electronics, aerodynamics, and 
other fields. Even as we seek full knowledge 
of atomic energy and its constructive uses, 
man turns to renewed study of solar energy, 
and the life-giving effects of the light as 
well as the heat of the sun. 

The march of science, the amazing .eco- 
nomic growth, the needs of national de- 
fense, the increasing complexity of the 
world we live in have combined to generate 
a rising demand for trained and skilled peo- 
ple in the United States. 

World disorder has forced us to adopt a 
radically different and a higher concept of 
defense, employing the most terrible and 
costly weapons that man can devise, yet we 
have been willing to limp aiong on an edu- 
cational- system that is wholly inadequate 
to turn out sufficient numbers of highly 
trained citizens and to meet the multiplied 
demands for moral discipline and for wis- 
dom in great affairs. 

The hour demands a radically different and 
higher concept of education, and a far 
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greater support for our schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

To attract workers industry is spending 
millions of dollars in newspaper advertise- 
ments and sending swarms of recruiters to 
the campuses of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Behind this need for trained manpower 
lies a more fundamental need—the need for 
more teachers. 

Record school enrollments, and college en- 
rollments which are expected to double by 
1970, further accentuate this need. 

Teachers are our seed corn of knowledge. 
We are told that to assure the succeeding 
harvests of trained young men and women 
1 out of every 12 trained persons must be 
retained for teaching. 

In recent years we have been in danger of 
consuming our seed corn. The shortage of 
trained people has drawn many teachers out 
of education and into business and industry. 

I have worked with arfd for teachers for 
many years. I know the fulfillment that 
comes with the giving of themselves for 
the knowledge, the guidance, the inspira- 
tion they impart to others. But the teacher, 
like the rest of us, is human. He has hu- 
man wants and needs that must be met. 

The teacher, in this era of remarkable 
contrasts and swift change, must be assured 
of opportunity for continued study and edu- 
cational growth. Salaries must be high 
enough to enable the teacher and his family 
to enjoy a good standard of living, know rec- 
reation and travel, and look forward to 
security in later years. 

The Nation must recognize the essential 
worth and dignity of the teacher. The Na- 
tion must realize it is the teacher who 
nurtures our national destiny. 

Here in Kentucky, we see a new day of 
industrial growth and diversification. This 
new day gives encouragement to business 
initiative. It offers opportunity to young 
men and women in commerce, in produc- 
tion, in distribution, in business manage- 
ment. 

You know Kentucky’s natural resources. 
In the production of coal your State is third 
in the Nation; in production of fluorspar 
second only to Illinois; it is well endowed 
with natural gas, petroleum, lead, zinc, and 
refractory clays. Nearly half of Kentucky’s 
land area—1l11 million acres—is covered with 
rich hardwood timberland, a resource that 
replenishes itself year after year through the 
selective cutting of yeur lumber industries. 
Kentucky burley tobacco is famous and is 
enjoyed throughout the world. 

Upon the foundation of these God-given 
resources, Kentucky is now building a 
mighty structure of business, industry, and 
agriculture. At Paducah the billion dollar 
atomic energy installation with TVA power 
has brought new jobs for Kentucky workers 
and new markets for Kentucky coal and 
other products. 

Kentucky has seen a phenomenal growth 
in new and expanded industries. Alumi- 
num, steel, chemicals, plastics, electronics, 
synthetic rubber, glass fiber—these and 
many more have strengthened and prospered 
your economy. 

Kentucky's splendid growth is an inspira- 
tion to all the South. But the very magnifi- 
cence of her achievement presents a chal- 
lenge, and particularly a challenge to you 
young graduates. 

With all her progress, Kentucky ranks 43d 
in per capita income. The South’s per 
capita income is still only 70 percent of the 
national average. The leading southern 
State in per capita income ranks only 24th 
among all the States. 

This is a challenge you cannot refuse. 
Kentucky's proud record of progress demon- 
strates to you what can be done. The 
South's young people no longer need migrate 
to other States to find opportunity and suc- 
cess. Kentucky has cradled you, reared you, 
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educated you—here in Kentucky yoy ,,. 
find endless opportunity to use your knowl. 
edge, your skills, your training to serye her 
while you build your own future. ‘ 

Today, my friends, we look upon a wor), 
ever new, ever changing, ever bright with 
opportunity and_challenge. In this World 
one task compels us all, the building oy 3 
lasting peace. ’ 

We have fought two world wars to bring 
peace. We have poured out our blood anj 
our treasure. We have shared our wealty 
our goods, our resources to rebuild our alli« 
shattered by war. We have stood guard fo; 
the free world to preseve an uneasy peace. 

Now, new compuisions for men to liv, 
without war press upon both sides of th 
Iron Curtain. The United States and Ry. 
sia have the atomic means to destroy each 
other. War within the next decade yj 
mean guided missiles that can travel into 
space at 16,000 miles an hour and plummet 
to the other side of the earth, blasting the 
largest city to atomic dust—or worse, spread. 
ing death from bacteriological warheads, 

There are signs that even the masters of 
the Kremlin shrink from bringing such 
searing, deadly war to this planet. But we 
must not be misled into false security. The 
end to danger is not in sight. America must 

+ stand strong—fiexible in her ability to meet 
massive attack or the corrosion of minor con. 
flicts. America must hold fast to her his. 
toric allies. America must continue to 
strengthen her friends among the newly in. 
dependent nations. 

Let-us look with the eye of history on the 
events of the past decade. The problems of 
world politics in this period are the birth 
pangs of a new world community that 
must—of necessity—be born. The shape of 
this world community will depend so much 
upon the courage and determination, the 
leadership and vision that we of our Nation 
give. We are the leader among nations. We 
must measure up to the demands and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 

My young friends of the graduating class, 
this hour I bid you—whatever may be your 
life’s work—go forward, play your part in 
public affairs, be leaders in the building of 
the peace of the world. Go forward with 
the qualities that were ever Alben Barkley’s. 
Go forward with his untiring dedication to 
duty, his understanding and sympathy, his 
skill at bringing agreement among men, his 
steadfast courage to fight for the right, his 
love of country. 

Go forward, not with the sickly complaint 
of Hamlet, “The time is out of joint. 0 
cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right.” But rather in the spirit of Rupert 
Brooke, the Christian Crusader, who gave 
his life to set men free, and who declared, 
“Now God be thanked who has matched me 
with His hour.” 


Sovereignty of the Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th 
instant, my wife and I were guests of 
the Panama Canal Society’ of Washins- 
ton, D. C., at its 22d annual meeting— 
with luncheon—at the Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel in this city. The subject discussed 
was Suez and Panama. The principal 
speaker was former Congressman Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, the only 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
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mmission, which had charge of the 
Coal construction of the Panama Canal. 
other speakers were Capt. Miles P. 
puVal, United States Navy, retired, and 
prof. Charles 8. Collier, of the George 
washington University faculty. The ad- 
dresses were informative and interesting 
and made very clear, indeed, the basis 
for the authority and control of the canal 
and the Canal Zone, in perpetuity, by 
the United States. On the 24th instant, 
my esteemed colleague, Representative 

Brooks HAYS, of sas, also in at- 
tendance at the meeting, placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the indicated ad- 
dresses, together with his own comments, 
with respect to the occasion. 

Subsequent to the indicated meeting— 
that is to say, on the 21st instant—there 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor a very interesting article by Gen. 
William E. Potter, present Governor of 
the Canal Zone and President of the 
Panama Canal Company, dealing with 
the question of United States authority 
at Panama. ‘The views were identical 
with those of the speakers at the indi- 
cated Panama Canal Society meeting. 
His contribution to the subject was op- 
portune and he speaks with authority. 
It should, therefore, be of value in com- 
bating the wave of propaganda that is 
being put forth as regards the rights, 
power, and authority of the United States 
with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the Canal Zone. Therefore, under leave 
accorded, I am including Governor Pot- 
ter’s article as a part of these remarks: 
PanaMa CANAL Pxiays VITAL ROLE IN WORLD’s 

INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS—UNITED States Is SOLE 

AuTHORITY IN Strip Across IsTHMUS 
(By W. E. Potter, Governor, Panama Canal 

Zone; President, Panama Canal Company) 

(Evtror’s Nore.—All. previous records for 
trafic through the Panama Canal were 
broken recently when 808 oceangoing com- 
mercial vessels, plus 32 United States Gov- 
ernment ships, transited the waterway dur- 
ing March. In response to an_ invitation 
from the Christian Science Monitor, W. E. 
Potter, Governor of the Panama Canal and 
president of the Panama Canal Company, 
discusses in a series of four articles the 
unique status of the United States Govern- 
ment-owned canal in international law, the 
necessity of the existing form of government 
in the zone area, how essential the canal 
is to world trade, and the canal’s future in 
the new world of supertankers that has 
developed in the present decade. This is 
the first article.) 

BALBOA HEIGHTS, C. Z. 

With the great forces of mationalism, self- 
determination, and revolution taking over 
the world’s headlines in recent years, we 
Americans, perhaps, have too easily tended 
to overlook the vital role played by the 
Panama Canal in the world and United 
States industrial complex. 

For more than 40 years the canal has oper- 
ated in what once was a jungle pest hole 
with clean, quiet efficiency that ever ceases 
to amaze visitors. 

A treaty that perhaps is unique in world 
history—between one of the world’s greatest 
powers and one of the smallest—made the 
canal possible. 

Recent world conditions, however, have 
turned the spotlight on the strategic 50- 
mile-1 waterway cut through the heart 
of Panama and connecting the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. 
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RETURNS TO LIMELIGHT 

Before the Suez crisis, the Panama Canal 
had dropped from the world’s limelight. 
The exceptions were occasional headlines 
involving the sea-level versus lock-type 
canal controversy, when an increase in ship- 
ping tolls was hinted, when there was a 
threatened rock slide as in 1954, or an an- 
niversary such as last December when the 
one-billionth ton of goods moved through 
the canal. 

But the Suez crisis focused the attention 
of the world on the Panama Canal—not to 
question its operating efficiency, but its legal 
status. ; 

In short, not because of its exemplary 
service to world shipping and national de- 
fense for four decades, but because of the 
seizure of a great waterway on the other 
side of the world, the Panama Canal was 
thrust into the news. 

The key question raised, of course, was, 
Could this happen to the “Big Ditch”? 

Without attempting to forecast the course 
of world events in future decades, my an- 
swer would have to be, “No, this could not 
happen to the Panama Canal.” 

UNIQUE LEGAL STATUS 

I say this without equivocation because 
nowhere else in the world is there an area 
of land or water with the same legal status 
as the 10-mile-wide strip of land known 


’ as the Canal Zone. 


‘Yhere is a wide misbelief that the canal 
is leased from Panama for an annual rental. 
We neither lease it nor pay rent for it. 

In the 1903 convention which conveyed 
the use of the Canal Zone to the United 
States, there is used the word “grant” (not 
“lease”) and the grant is “in perpetuity.” 

For this grant, the United States paid 
Panama $10 million outright and established 
an annuity of $250,000 a year effective 10 
years after ratification. This annuity has 
since been increased to $1,930,000 annually. 

The United States at the time of the 
1903 convention also compensated indi- 
vidual landowners in.the Canal Zone for 
the rights and titles of their property. 

DUAL PAYMENTS MADE 

In effect, the United States paid for the 
right and also bought the land. 

The 1903 treaty was ratified by the two 
governments and has not been basically al- 
tered by subsequent agreements between 
them. 

Thus we see that the Canal Zone is terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, a jurisdiction which admittedly has 
been modified by subsequent treaties, and 
that it can be regarded as a possession for 
purposes of applying United States statutes. 

To clear up any misconceptions, I would 
like to discuss further the treaties between 
the United States and Panama regarding the 
Canal Zone. 

Article II of the 1903 treaty says, “The Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United 
States in perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of a zone of land and land under 
water for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of said 
canal * * * extending to the distance of 
5 miles on each side of the center line of the 
canal to be constructed.” 

FULL AUTHORITY GRANTED 

Under article III, “The Republic of Pan- 
ama grants to the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
mentioned and described in article II of this 
agreement and within the limits of all auxil- 
iary lands and waters mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were sov- 
ereign of the territory within which lands 
and waters are located to the entire exclu- 
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sion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority.” 

It was for this grant that the United 
States gave the newly founded Republic of 
Panama a $10-million grant and established 
@ $250,000-a-year annuity. 

A 1936 treaty with Panama increased the 
annuity to $430,000 to offset the potential 
monetary loss to Panama after the United 
States abandoned the gold standard. In 
1955, another treaty increased the annuity to 
$1,930,000. But neither of these two treaties 
changed the basic legal status of the Canal 
Zone. 

I think it is interesting to note at this 
point that although many Panama poli- 
ticians have suggested internationalization 
of the canal, the Panamanian Government 
never has. And in view of the clarity of the 
existing treaty, I do not consider it likely 
that any such suggestion will be made offi- 
cially. 

DIFFERENCE IN STATUS 

I hope I have made it clear there is no 
analogy between the status of the Panama 
and.,Suez Canals. The Suez was under pri- 
vate ownership on a concession basis with a 
very definite time limit. 

In addition, Egypt retained reversionary 
rights in the Suez concession, whereas the 
grants by Panama to the United States were 
in perpetuity. 

A number of other points were involved 
in the 1936 and 1955 treaties which I would 
like to mention briefly because they will 
have a bearing on future articles. 

Under the 1936 treaty, the United States 
agreed to limit* the exercise of its rights in 
the zone by defining and limiting those en- 
titled to conduct private business enter- 
prises in the zone and those entitled to pur- 
chase and free-entry privileges. In the 1955 
agreement, limitations also were placed on 
the sales of merchandise to vessels in canal 
waters. 

These restrictions are of considerable im- 
portance to the zone resident since they 
remove any ability to engage in private busi- 
ness: They also make necessary the engag- 
ing in such small normal private-enterprise 
activities as may be necessary by the United 
States entity operating the canal. 


TRADE GOES TO PANAMA 


The main effect has been to cause a large 
amount of trade to cross into Panama. In 
future years this trade will grow with the 
good result of lessening the need for large 
activities of Government in business. 

Not only did the 1955 treaty increase the 
annuity to $1,930,000, but it promised that 
properties owned by the United States within 
the Republic of Panama and valued at 
$25 million would be transferred to Panama, 

Furthermore, it promised that we would 
build a bridge which will cost around $20 
million over the Pacific end of the canal, and 
as of January 1 this year barred from the 
zone’s commissaries Panamanian employees 
of the zone living in Panama, retired United 
States citizen and noncitizen zone employees 
living in Panama, and others. 

This has cut the zone’s commissary busi- 
ness almost $14 million a year, business 
which ostensibly has been taken over by 
Panamanian business establishments. 

The 1955 treaty also permitted Panama to 
tax its citizens employed by United States 
Government agencies in the zone and na- 
tionals of third countries employed by such 
agencies but residing in Panama. 

Knowledge of these basic controls is nec- 
essary to understand not only the way of 
life in the zone, but also the restrictions on 
free enterprise which usually is inherent in 
the democratic way of life. 
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Resolutions of National Society of New 
England Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
National Society of New England Women 
has furnished me with a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at its 44th annual 
congress, held in Swampscott, Mass., 
May 22, 1957. 

The positions this organization has 
taken on a great many issues of national 
and international importance to the 


United States should be of interest, and 


I ask unanimous consent that these reso- 
lutions be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

NATIONAL Society oF NEw ENGLAND WOMEN, 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 44TH AN- 
NUAL CONGRESS, May 22, 1957, NEw OCEAN 
House, SwWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


I. REDEDICATION 


Whereas the 44th annual congress of the 
National Society of New England Women 
comes at a critical period unparalleled in 
socialistic threats and communistic dangers 
to the Republic and to Christianity; and 

Whereas the society’s fundamental prin- 
ciples are more sorely needed today than 
ever before for constitutional government 
and individual freedom under God: 

Resolved, That the National Society of 
New England Women rededicate itself to the 
emulation of the spirit and service of the 
forefathers and reconsecrate its best efforts 
to their crusading zeal for the perpetuation 
of their courage and faith. 


Il. REAFFIRMATION 


(See resolutions of 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 

1955, 1956.) 
A. Dedications 

1. Principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. Sovereignty and integrity of the United 
States. 

3. Appreciation of our heritage. 


B. Preserve the Constitution 


1. Expose world government and Atlantic 
Union. 

2. Restrict the United Nations, UNESCO, 
Red China. 

3. Oppose the Status of Forces Treaty, the 
Genocide Convention, International Labor 
Organization, Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, Reciprocal Trade Agreements, Cove- 
nant cu Human Rights. 

4. Support the Bricker amendment on.the 
treatymaking power; the Reed-Dirksen (now 
Dirksen-Gwinn) amendment on the taxing 
power; the Byrd-Bridges amendment on ex- 
penditures and receipts; the Mundt-Cou- 
dert amendment to reform the electoral col- 
lege; the Reed-Walter (now Gwinn) amend- 
ment to give States full power to originate 
amendments to the Constitution. 


C. National defense and foreign policy 


1. For superior air power and adequate 
Army and Navy. 

2. Sever diplomatic relations with the 
U.S. S. R. 

3. Outlaw the Communist Party. 

4. Curtail foreign spending. 
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5. Oppose drafting of women for military 
service. 


6. Release of American soldiers held in 
Communist prisons. 

7. Oppose pooling atomic information and 
resources. 

D. Domestic security 

1. Preservation of McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

(a) Oppose influx of additional refugees. 

2. Oppose Federal aid to education with 
inevitable control. 

(a) Urge a recognition of divine guidance 
in school programs. ; 

(b)* Urge study of American history. 

3. Support Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion bill of grievances. 

4. Urge oath of allegiance for candidates 
for public office. 

5. Question membership of public officials 
in world government promoting groups. 

6. Oppose socialized medicine. 

7. Caution on fluoridating water. 

8. Support of right-to-work laws, forbid- 
ding compulsory unionism. 

9. Resumption of its constitutional obli- 
gations by the Congress. : 

10. Gold redemption. 

11. Economy in government. 

E. Endorse investigations 


1. Tax-exempt foundations. 

2. Congressional committees of investiga- 
tion. 

F. Endorse patriotic programs 

1. Alexander Hamilton bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

2. Amendment to flag code requiring dis- 
play of United States flag when U.N. flag 
is displayed. 

3. Flag protection and flag on graves of 
war dead in Korea. 

4. Uyge General MacArthur’s counsel on 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 

. III, CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

1. Atoms for peace 

Whereas a statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency has been submitted 
to the Senate for advice and consent to its 
ratification as a treaty; and 

Whereas the United States has already 
concluded more than 40 bilateral agree- 
ments with selected countries looking to co- 
operation in atomic research; and 

Whereas the United States is expected to 
contribute its knowledge, materials, and 
money to said international agency in which 
it is outvoted by nations, most of which are 
unable to contribute anything; and 

Whereas by majority vote Red China can 
be admitted and there is nothing to prevent 
shipping uranium, etc., to the U.S. 8S. R., Red 
China, or Soviet satellites; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual — of 
the National Society of New England Women 
urge the Senate of the United States to refuse 
to give its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency as a treaty. 


2. United Nations emergency force 


Whereas the control of the people over 
their Armed Forces is one of the vital ele- 
mients of sovereignty; and 

Whereas the lesson of the Korean “police 
action” is that the United States, while 
bearing 90 percent of the cost in lives and 
dollars, was denied victory by the political 
considerations of the United Nations; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women urge the President of the United 
States not to transfer any of our United 
States Armed Forces to the United Nations 
or any international command under “treaty 
obligations” or otherwise. 


3. United States aid to satellite governments 


Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has drained the satellite countries 
of their resources; and 
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‘Whereas it is proposed to give money and 
materials to the Governments of Pojang 
Hungary, and other satellites of the U.s. 5. p 
which enslave their people; i 

Resolved, That the 44th annual co, gress 
of the National Society of New Engin 
Women oppose financial and material aiq to 
the satellite governments of the U.s. 5 R 
which make it possible for these oppresso;; 
of their people to stay in power. 

4. Reduce the $71.8 billion budget 

Whereas the budget of fiscal year 1955 was 
$64.6 billion and has increased to nearly §7) 
billion, the larger part of the increase being 
in domestic civilian expenditures and no} j, 
the military; and ~ 

Whereas to curb inflation, reduce taxes, ang 
prevent the triumph of socialism by spending 
ourselves into destruction; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New Encgiang 
Women support the bi-partisan leaders of 
both Houses of Congress who are determined 
to cut this largest peacetime budget in 
history. 

5. Proposed legislation on civil rights 


Whereas so-called civil-rights legislation 
would sacrifice liberties guaranteed to a) 
citizens by the bill of rights of the Constity- 
tion of the United States and wipe out States’ 
rights for government by commission and 
police state methods of enforcement; 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women oppose all so-called civil rights legis. 
lation now pending in the Congress of the 
United States. 

6. Senate cloture rule 


Whereas civil-rights agitators are working 
to change the Senate rule on the closing of 
debate in that body in order to make easier 
the passage of civil-rights legislation; and 

Whereas seven bills before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee propose (1) to change the pres. 
ently required affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn to 
(2) to two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing, or (3) to a simple majority vote; and 

Whereas traditionally the Senate is a curb 
upon hasty action by the House and is now 
the only free parliamentary body left in the 
world: 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National. Soclety of New England 
Women urge the Rules Committee and the 
Senate of the United States not to stifle free- 
dom of speech on the Senate floor, but to 
maintain its present rulé requiring an affir- 
mative vote of “two-thirds of Senators duly 
chosen and sworn” as this country’s greatest 
protection against adoption of harmful legis- 
lation promoted by special interest groups 
for selfish ends. 

7. Federal aid to school construction 


Whereas professional educators have lob- 
bied for Fed aid to schools for 30 years 
under any p xt and now are the chief 
advocates of Federal aid for schoo! construc- 


- tion; and 


Whereas the evidence is overwhelming that 
the States do not need or want more Federal 
aid to school construction: 

Resolved, That the-44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
Women reaffirm its opposition to more Fed- 
eral aid to education, in whatever guise, and 
urge continued faith in the ability of cross- 
roads America to best know and meet local 
school needs, without the risk of control, 
inevitable with so-called Federal aid. 


8. Socialism in the churches 


Whereas socialism is fruit of the same tree 
as communism; and 

Whereas church social action programs in 
the name of “peace” and “brotherhood” make 
socialism respectable: 

Resolved, That the 44th annual congress 
of the National Society of New England 
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n recognize the fallacy and danger of 
vomoting measures which can lead only to 
P 1d socialism and the autocratic state and 
wrotest using our churches and our money 
oo such political purposes. 
9. Courtesy resolution 


Mrs. Ernest H. PERKINS, 

Mrs. FRANK PARCELLs, 

Mrs. FLoyp WOOLSEY, 

Mrs. GERALD O. INMAN, 

Mrs. WM. D. LEETcH, Chairman, 
Resolutions Committee. 





The South’s Progress Prospects | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, June 1, 1957, an excellent editorial 
entitled, “People of Nation Are Impressed 
by South’s Progress Prospects,” appeared 
in the Birmingham News, one of thé Na- 
tion’s finest daily newspapers. The edi- 
torial forcefully points up the growing 
realization by all our people of the ad- 
vantages of the South and its economic 
prospeets. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PropLe OF NATION ARE IMPRESSED BY SOUTH'’S 
PrRoGRESs PROSPECTS 


In recent years it has been widely evident 
that the people of this country have been 
specially impressed by advantages of the 
South and its economic proposals. Much 
comment to that effect has been backed up 
by the coming of many new citizens from 
other sections to this region and by the 
marked growth of business and industry that 
already has occurred. 

The advantages of this area in manpower, 
natural resources, climate have, of course, 
been major factors in this advance. But 
fundamentally what has counted most has 
been the growing recognition by the peo- 
ple of the South and of the rest of the Na- 
tion of the Opportunities there advantages 
afford. Whatever stimulates and extends 
such recognition contributes to the expan- 
tion of the opportunities these advantages 

It is highly gratifying, then, that the re- 
sults of a poll announced yesterday by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion em- 
phasize anew the recognition by the people 
of the Nation as a whole of this region’s po- 
tentialities for continuing advance. 

Dr. Gallup’s interviewers put this question 
to a carefully balanced cross-section of 
adults: “Which section of the country—East, 
Middle West, South, or West—do you think 
will go ahead most rapidly in the next 20 
years?” 

The West led in the replies but only by a 
small margin over the South. Thirty-five 
percent named the West, 31 percent the 
South, 19 percent the Middle West and 16 per- 
cent the East. 

As was to be expected, sectional loyalty 
influences Judgment on such a question, the 
survey indicated. Naturally many are 
strongly inclined to think well of the pros- 
pects of the region in which they live. But 
despite such feelings, objective considera- 
tions obviously entered very importantly in- 
& the formation of answers. For in- 
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stance, more people in New England put the 
prospects of the West and South above those 
of the East than put their own section first. 

Clearly the high regard for the South's 
future shown over the country is a wide- 
spread and effective influence that can make 
for more newcomers, more activity, more in- 
vestment in this region. The survey indicat- 
ed a high degree of confidence also among 
the people of the South, with 65 percent of 
those interviewed in this area putting its 
prospects first. 

Whatever southerners can do to expand 
sound realization of this region’s opportun- 
ities and advantages will contribute toward 
new progress. What we certainly can do is to 
strive to see our many continuing problems 
as comprehensively and as realistically as 
possible and to press on to the utmost with 
our efforts toward constructive solutions. 
Effective endeavor of that kind makes both 
for growing realization of our advantages and 
potentialities elsewhere and for soundly in- 
creasing confidence among ourselves. 

Let’s find fresh impetus in the apprecia- 
tion of this region’s possibilities in other 
parts of the country and get on with our 
many tasks. And may Americans in. other 
areas achieve more and more understanding 
of our special problems and of the key im- 
portance of our own efforts in striving to 
work them out and of the need for adequate 
latitude and responsibility in doing so. 





Meat Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the activities we too often take 
for granted are those of the Meat In- 
spection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. An article recently ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
Saturday, May 25, 1957, which discloses 
just how important this operation can 
be. The article is written by Alfred D. 
Stedman and is entitled “United States 
Meat Sleuths Halt Beef Parasite.’ 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STaTes Meat SLEUTHS HALT BEEF 

PARASITE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Coming home from his hitch in Europe, 
an American GI brought back in his body a 
Parasite called cysticercus bovis, or, in lay 
language, a tapeworm. 

As a hired farmhand in Marshall County, 
he unknowingly infected a herd of cattle 


with it. Ten of the animals, when shipped to. 


South St. Paul for slaughter, were in condi- 
tion to spread tapeworm to people who like 
beef rare. 

But the whole story has now come to a 
happy conclusion, with a cure for the GI and 
avoidance of infection to others. This is be- 
cause the beef cattle shipment was sent to 
a federally inspected meat plant staffed with 
United States Government inspectors who 
detected the trouble. 

The story came Friday to attention of the 
Pioneer Press. This newspaper was informed 
that Federal condemnation of the 10 head of 
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infected cattle cost a South St. Paul meat 
packer more than $2,200. But the packer 
gave the Government full cooperation in 
running down the facts, and was happy to 
do it. He gets his money back in public con- 
fidence in his meats that are stamped with 
the round U. S. inspection stamp. 

The story’s moral was described as being 
that, if the cattle hed been shipped to a non- 
Federal plant lacking an efficient meat in- 
spection service, their infection could have 
gone undetected with resulting risks of 
spreading to beef eaters. A bill providing 
voluntary State inspection to any of the 
State-licensed plants in Minnesota wishing 
to pay the costs was introduced in the last 
legislature with veterinary backing. But it 
didn’t pass. 

The parasite cysticercus bovis is described 
as one that must spent one cycle of its life 
in the body of man and the other in the 
body of cattle. Instances of the ailment 
have been sporadic in Minnesota for years. 

INFECTION TRACED 


Main facts in the case were obtained from 
Jacob Brand, Federal meat inspector, and 
Dr. C. A. Ward, inspector in charge of the 
USDA Meat Inspection Branch at South St. 
Paul. In all, some degree of infection was 
found in 22 animals, but only 10 were of a 
nature to require condemnation. Dr. Harold 
L. Geick and Dr. J. V. Shannon of the United 
States Meat Inspection Branch detected the 
infection. 

With cooperation of the South St. Paul 
packer, the infection was traced back to the 
farm in Marshall County. Dr. Joe R. Held 
of the Minnesota Public Health Service, with 
cooperation of the local physician, traced 
the infection to the hired hand. He is now 
undergoing treatment for tapeworm. No 
infection has been found thus far in the 
farmer’s family. Failure of the hired hand 
to use modern sanitary facilities was blamed 
for spreading infection to the cattle herd. 
That failure, too, the case record states, has 
now been corrected. 





Commencement Address by Hon. Sherman 
Adams at Centre College, Kentucky 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN FHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on June 
2, 1957, the Honorable Sherman Adams 
delivered the commencement address be- 
fore the graduating class of Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the 
excellent address delivered by Governor 
Adams on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SHERMAN ADAMS, THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES OF CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, 
DANVILLE, KyY., JUNE 2, 1957 
This is a wholly unexpected and indeed a 

surprising privilege. Few Vermonters con- 
sider themselves permitted in Kentucky, let 
alone entitled to address a fine old college 
such as this. Lest my dialect confuse you, 
written translations of these remarks are 
available for home perusal, should you care 
to have them. 
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I need not be reminded before such a con- 
vocation to beware of political subjects. I 
do think that, in our political loyalties, too 
many have become disciples of terms rather 
than of principles. Whatever our political 
labels. may be, they ought to be affixed to no 
chauvinistie creed but to something that is 
vital, understood, and meaningful. 

You have claims here both to soundness 
and distinction. The fact that, as an inde- 
pendent institution. Centre College con- 
tinues to exist is a testimonial in itself to its 
vigor and resourcefulness. You will, as 
alumni, devote some of your time and talents 
to keep this institution a vital and effective 
force in American higher education. The 
small college, the mother of much of the 
brains and energy that motivate the free 
competitive system in America, must now 
seek sustaining support from its legatees, its 
sons and daughters. To whatever extent 
your lot in life gives you the opportunity, 
you will find the sharing of yourself and 
your means gives a fuller satisfaction to your 
own accomplishments. 

Among the products of my small world of 
New England is a poet. To some of you 
these verses are familiar, to others remi- 
niscent. 


“Two roads diverged. in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one 2s far as I could 
To where it bent, in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


As Robert Frost so eloquently. says, a 
privilege we share in America is that of 
choice. The decisions about the ways we 
take may now seem trivial, but the choice 
you make will presently commence to make 
all the difference. What a man does with 
himself and his talents is pretty much his 
own business. The college gives him horizons 
and helps him focus his sights. His country 
confronts him with an opportunity. The 
capacity to capitalize on that opportunity 
never comes in full measure to the man who 
uses his leisure to camp in front of a TV 
screen or to indulge himself in the whims of 
life at a dog track or at a drinking club. 
No one ever needed a college education to be 
able to interpret Confidential magazine, or 
the romanticisms of the comic strips. 

College education offers an introduction to 
the interesting expefience of exploring worlds 
that to the casual traveler are foreclosed. I 
matriculated in the year 1916, in the first 
year that Ernest Martin Hopkins became 
president of my college. Some years later he 
had something to say about what he called 
the aristocracy of brains. He did not mean 
that opportunities for intellectual accom- 
plishment ought to be arbitrarily reserved to 
the few, but rather that those who were 
willing to join intellectual capacity and self- 
discipline could belong thereby to a dis- 
tinguished company. An educated man, said 
Dr. Hopkins, is a disciplined man. Indeed, a 
prerequisite of holding responsibility is learn- 
ing how to hold yourself, which leads to a 
very old legend. 

You students of ancient history may re- 
member that Alexander the Great, during his 
conquest of India in 325 B. C., once stormed a 
great fortress. As the king went over the wall 
his side was pierced by an arrow, which 
settled in the bone under his heart. His 
aids being unable to remove it, the physi- 
cian, Critodemus, found the arrowhead so 
firmly embedded that it had to be cut out. 
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He told Alexander, and called upon several 
of his aids to hold him during the operation. 
Alexander stayed them, saying: “the man 
who has learned how to hold himself needs 
no one else to hold him.” - 

Perhaps the first task in this business of 
taking on the weight of things is to do a 
little reasoning about the future. Right off, 
let us admit it is a different kind of world— 
and that has its bearing upon you, your job, 
your family, and your future. You can figure 
things out for yourself on the same basis as 
your father or grandfather did if you want 
to. But some of you will have to put your- 
selves to different tasks, for there is differ- 
ent work which confronts the educated man 
and woman in this age, and there is no 
escape from it. 

For one thing, you are lucky that you are 
at the beginning of things, and that is an 
exciting place to be. The proof of the 
ominous change that demands the attention 


of some of you, needs only a statistic. It is 


called simply, the explosive index, the 
measure of the relative destructive power of 
weapons in the hands of men. 

This explosive index increased from a factor 
of 1 in the Middle Ages to a factor of 8 
on the eve of Hiroshima. Next day it jumped 
to 10,000. With the firing of the H-bomb at 
Eniwetok the index of destructiveness Jumped 
to 10 million. In just over 10 years the 
capacity of man to devastate the world has 
increased more than a million times. 

There is no graduate of Centre College but 
who knows this fact if no other, that the best 
that is in us, in brains, ingenuity, devotion, 
and selflessness must be devoted to preserv- 
ing a peaceful world. Toward this end there 
are many roads that a young man, and in- 
deed a young woman, may travel. 

For myself, concerned, as I have been, 
among other things, with the staffing of 
government, I know whereof I speak when I 
say that there are not only opportunities but 
great responsibilities that must fall upon 
those who have the talents that fit them for 
public service. 

To those determined aristocrats with the 
vision and determination to be willing to 
undertake it, let me direct some remarks. 
There are fields of human service which still 
have the promise of taking a fearful, frus- 
trated world out of its exasperation and hope- 
lessness. These fields. are far from wholly 
explored. 

I speak not of science, which by its ingen- 
ious devices lightens more and more of the 
drudge of life, and lifts so much of our 
routine out of the sordid and the ordinary. 
While scientists have performed with great 
brilliance, they have brought humanity to 
the precipice of its own downfall. Much of 
the best brains of the world are now devoted 
to the connivance of machines of destruction. 
At this grim task they have literally wrought 
miracles. But with each diabolical discovery, 
more anxiety and uncertainty are added to 
the daily living of every citizen, and, to the 
young person the significance of this has the 
maximum emphasis. 

The philosophers have tried as best they 


could to rationalize for us a moral code; but . 


we have seen few acceptable theories beyond 
those based in faith that make much sense 
out of things. There have been no theorems 
that have commenced to solve the mysteries 
of the Soviet mind, nor have they been able 
to furnish acceptable common denominators 
for the ideological differences that divide the 
world. z 

What TI have to suggest is the worthiness 
of engaging your heads and hearts in the 
solution of the riddles which lie at the roots 
of political and economic questions which are 
the world issues of tifis age. This is no task 
for the scientist nor the abstractionist. It 
calls for tremendous human understand- 
ing. It is one of today’s highest callings. 

If you had lived in the time of Webster or 
Clay and were intelligent and ambitious, 
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there were three occupations to which you 
would probably have aspired. They , 


Werte 
of 


the ministry, the law, and the professioy 
teaching. 


In the vernacular, lawyers are today a gin 
a dozen; we have almost relegated teach. 
by our treatment and paltry pay to a " 
class profession; great success in the minis;,, 
demands extraordinary talents, which. yy. 
fortunately, are much better rewardeg \, 
other fields of activity. For all these pro. 
fessions I have the profound respect, neyo, 
having, apparently, the aptitude for any >; 
them. is 

But if it is frontiers that you want ang , 
challenge to face, take a long look at the 
political and economic complexes faceq by 
this Nation in the world today. As every ona 
of you know, we are diligently in quest of a 
peaceful world. This is what the President 
calls waging the peace. 

How we get along with England ang 
France is of great importance. 

But it is no longer unimportant how we 
get along with Vietnam and Pakistan, Saugj 
Arabia and Morocco, Indonesia, and Ghana, 
and the host of smail nations all over the 
world. They have all become important. 
Each one presents a separate and a unique 
problem. Each possesses national character. 
istics, a national personality, and each refiects 
the particular aspirations of its own people. 

Some of these nations have become newly 
independent, some are weak in resources, 
others wracked by disease. Most of them lie 
along the perimeters of the Soviet world, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the 
Aegean Seas, past the Red Sea, the Arabian 
and China Seas, to the Yellow Sea and the 
sea of Japan. They are a chain of nations 
which are the objects of Soviet aggression 
and subversion and are literally battegrounds 
upon which we wage peace today. 

The Soviet vary their efforts; some have 
been military, some are economic, others 
political or diplomatic. Some of these areas 
are now quiet. Others are still active. Not 
one of these can be regarded as finally lost, 
nor as finally won, although these people 
are slowly and surely edging toward free- 
dom’s cause. 

Most of these small countries have prob- 
lems of survival, of obtaining enough to eat, 
something to wear, the bare necessities of 
shelter, of schooling, even the rudimentary 
conveniences of this modern age. Their 
people have little interest in the doctrinaire 
debate between communism and democracy. 
Their primary problem is existence. 

The remedies to these weaknesses they 
must find if they survive. These weaknesses 
are not going to be removed simply by our 
dollars or by our foodstuffs or by modern 
machinery, or wholly by new techniques or 
modern methodology. All these help, but 
there is another critical need, It is hope, 
incentive, the will to survive. 

In such hope lies the strength which they 
need. What is of the utmost importance 
to you and your future is that such strength 
is about as indispensable to us as it is to 
them. 

All of this complex problem, every aspect 
of it, calls urgently for our understanding 
and best efforts. As in most worthwhile ac- 
complishments, to have an understanding of 
what this is all about takes long apprentice- 
ship, a kind of internship, but it is the im- 
portant world’s work, whether it be in diplo- 
macy, foreign economic policy, administra- 
tion of economic aid programs, or whatever 
activity you choose. 

Diplomacy is the politics of international 
affairs, so I suppose it could be said that 
diplomacy is the politics of peace, and the 
diplomat the architect of stability and free- 
dom. Modern diplomacy demands skills of 
many kinds—it demands political scietists, 
economists, linguists, administrators, histo- 
rians, lawyers, and, not least, it demands 
salesmen—salesmen of freedom. 
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eign aid, requires agricultural, industrial, 
and tech specialists by scores. These 


and way of doing things. All of these 
vane the task of spreading the truth about 
freedom to Oppose the propaganda of slav- 
ery. Foreign service includes as well certain 
yorms of informational work, requiring di- 
yerse abilities of high order. 

Never in American history has there been 
atime when you could serve your Nation in 
so many places and in so many ways. 

In this world of change, forms of govern- 
ment change, problems of government 
change, policies change, and, above all, peo- 
ple change. With the diversity of per- 
sonalities, of heritages, interests, and needs, 
the problems of foreign representation be- 
come far more intricate and demanding 
than they were in the old days of royal 
succession and social diplomacy. 

If I have any explicit hope to express 
about the future of any one of you, it would 
be that among you, there might come to a 
few an unquenchable urge to put your 
talents to the test of such service. Centre 
Collegé could bequeath no more precious 
heritage. 

In any event, I hope one thing will remain 
always clear in your minds. If out of this 
discussion there is but one recollection, 
never forget this. Whether you ever enter 
any one of these pursuits; whether you ever 
serve a day in public service; everyone has 
the citizen responsibility to take time 
enough from his daily duties to know what 
is going on, to form an opinion, and to keep 
his point of view both current and decisive. 

It is his privilege and responsibility to ex- 
press a conviction. 

An educated person can do no less than 
to speak and to vote with current. knowl- 
edge of the overwhelming responsibilities to 
which our Republic has fallen heir. A sure 
death for freedom, an inevitable loss of 
every real privilege to which an individual 
here America is today the inheritor, can 
resulf from visionless, ignorant citizenry, 
national leaders, and policies. 

So let us tend to the business of knowing 
what we are talking about. If today’s ap- 
parent conflict is one of economic theories, 
or forms of government, the underlying 
struggle deals with the nature of man. It 
is a struggle that goes to the roots of human 
spifit, and its lights and shadows fall across 
the whole sweep of man’s destiny. 

Not long before this present college was 
founced, this Nation was itself struggling for 
itsown independence. Today we are a great 
nation in a world that is ideologically 

divided against itself. What power lies in 
man to ame teary philosophical conflicts of 
the human must now be directed to 
find the means whereby human beings can 
live together on the same planet. 

To this elusive purpose the ingenuity of 
man must be relentlessly dedicated. Each 
of you must assume his share, his place, and 
his duty. 

In this great adventure (and a great ad- 
venture it is) the dependable ally is not the 
thing seen, the argument or the weapon, the 
stratagem or the invective; but rather the 
unseen, the conviction, and the faith. The 
new horizons are the concepts still unborn 
in man’s mind to which dissident mankind 
can turn, in the confidence of his soul, that 
in them Iies an acceptable human common 
denominator. This task is never done while 
there is a mind left to be persuaded or a 
peace to be won. And in alli. this life your 
work is the bread—and fun is the leavener. 

And so let us say “So long” to each other 
and to Centre College. Along the way may 
luck and laughter reward your labor and 
lighten the burdens on whatever road you 
undertake to travel. 
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The Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are meeting today on the 10th 
anniversary of one of history’s most im- 
portant dates—the origin of the Mar- 
shall plan. It was on Tune 5, 1947, that 
former Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall unveiled the program at Har- 
vard University. It was a daring, imagi- 
native plan, adapted to the needs of the 
times. 

The Marshall plan has passed into his- 
tory. There are new situations and new 
problems which call for new concepts. 
But it met a basic crisis of history, and 
should be commemorated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an editorial entitled “Ten Years After,” 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





TEN YEARS AFTER 


When George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State, rose to accept an honorary degree 
from Harvard University on June 5, 1947, the 
course of world affairs was at one of those 
fateful turning points seldom identifiable 
except in retrospect. The hopeful vision of 
lasting world peace and restored prosperity 
which had emerged toward the end of World 
War II was not coming to pass. Except in 
Moscow, general fear, frustration, and uncer- 
tainty seemed to have paralyzed policy here 
and abroad. 

Russian and Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism had shattered the dream of East- 
West political harmony and cooperation. The 
fond expectations of Bretton Woods days that 
Europe could quickly rebuild and modernize 
its shattered industry had proved to be 
wrong. Britain, rationing even potatoes, was 
unable longer to sustain Greece and Turkey, 
beset by Communist subversion and outright 
Russian threats. The severe European win- 
ter of 1946-47, hard on a season of bad 
harvests, had added to the Continent’s eco- 
nomic woes and all but Killed its spirit. 

In the first two postwar years the United 
States had distributed some $8 billion in 
emergency relief and rehabilitation assist- 
ance, designed to tide over war-battered Eu- 
ropean countries until they could yet on 
their feet. But enormous problems re- 
mained. And so the Marshall plan was 
born—really no plan at all, but a refash- 
ioning of foreign-aid policy to meet the needs 
of reconstruction. The policy bears the 
name of a great soldier and an outstanding 
Secretary of State. But it was developed 
and carried out with a unanimity of pur- 
pose and method by Congress, the executive 


“branch, the American people generally, and 


the participating European nations that 
would have been remarkable even in war- 
time. 

This 3-year $12 billion program has long 
since more than paid for itself in terms of 
economic recovery and stability. It con- 
tinues to bear fruit in the steady movement 
toward European economic and political 
unity. The unhappy measure of the Mar- 
shall plan’s success was the desperate turn 
in Russian policy which followed Stalin's re- 
fusal to join in the program. But a re- 
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vived Western Europe, joined with America 
in NATO, survived these Communist thrusts, 
too—the Berlin blockade, disruptive tactics 
in Italy, France, and elsewhere, and the coup 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Since Korea, American foreign aid has 
been largely military. Now, in consequence 
of the Russian-American atomic stalemate, 
the active Bast-West struggle has shifted to 
new ground: the continents of Asia and 
Africa where a third of mankind freshly 
emerged from colonialism is seeking a way 
to economic development and political sta- 
bility. And so a decade after Secretary 
Marshall urged American aid to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, a@ new kind of challenge calling for 
new assistance concepts faces America. 
President Eisenhower has proposed the kind 
of program that is needed—long-term eco- 
nomic development assistance, free of politi- 
cal and military strings. If Congress will 
respond, as it did to the challenge in Eu- 
rope, the rewards may be even greater than 
those which flowed from George Marshall's 
historic policy. 





The Organ as the Voice of a Greater 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, one 
of our splendid American cities, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has recently set an example 
which it is hoped will influence the entire 
Nation. Under the leadership of one of 
its leading citizens, who was a distin- 
guished member of this body, Hon. Al- 
bert W. Hawkes, of New Jersey, the peo- 
ple of that community have been 
planning for a revitalization of the deep 
meaning of Memorial Day in the hearts 
of the people. In the beautiful new 
auditorium of the State Teachers College 
in Montclair, the citizens of the city and 
vicinity are installing one of the greatest 
pipe organs in the country as the voice 
of a greater patriotism. For this pur- 
pose a large sum of money has been 
raised. With that organ as an inspiring 
center their aim is to rally Americans 
everywhere to a more vivid realization 
of the cost of our heritage. 

On the eve of Memorial Day, at a meet- 
ing attended by several hundred, ad- 
dresses were delivered by former Sena- 
tor Hawkes and by our own Senate chap- 
lain, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. This 
event may have such salutatory influence 
on the entire Nation’s future observance 
of this day of memory that I ask that 
portions of these two addresses be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Freepom Is Not FREE 
(By the Honorable Albert W. Hawkes) 

My only reason for being on the program 
tonight is to tell you why I have a real in- 
terest in the installation of the memorial 
organ in the new, beautiful memorial audi- 
torium of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. There is much that I 
could say in praise of our forefathers, includ- 
ing those who made the supreme sacrifice or 
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offered to make it during the centuries when 
our form of liberty was born and almost 
handed to us on a silver platter. I say al- 
most because since 1917 we have participated 
in the fighting of two Great Wars in the de- 
fense of liberty and freemen. We have car- 
ried a tremendous part of the burden of 
the whole world and we must be-careful not 
to go the same way as all nations of the 
world who have preceded us have gone 
through assuming more than their abilities, 
powers, and finances coujd stand. The 
world has not changed much since the time 
of Pericles in the 5th century before Christ. 
Even today the Athenians or Greeks look to 
the government to support them rather 
than following a policy wherein the citizens 
support the government. 

Many years ago I realized that the 
reason the United States of America was 
moving toward world leadership was because 
our whole philosophy of life was founded on 
the freedom of the individual under God, 
That freedom involves the voluntary coop- 
eration of our citizens in accomplishing im- 
portant things in the interest of the human 
individual both singly and collectively. I 
came to realize that the day we called Dec- 
oration Day was slipping away from the 
people and if it slipped away too far we could 
not expect to have in the future valiant, vol- 
untary soldiers to defend us. Compulsion 
of law can only make a slave army and a 
slave army is always a failure in ultimately 
defending the liberties of man. 

During my term in the United States Sen- 
ate I listened attentively to the debates on 
the draft law. It became apparent that no 
nation through the power and force of gov- 
ernment can legislate a true soldier to de- 
fend freemen. The kind of an army that 
this Nation needs to defend the principles 
of freemen must develop from the better 
impulses of men and women in voluntarily 
defending things in which they believe to the 
point where, if necessary, they are willing, 
yes, even anxious, to make the supreme sac- 
rifice, or at least put themselves in jeopardy 
where the supreme sacrifice can easily be the 
result unless fate decrees otherwise. The 
point I make is that we cannot have that 
voluntary group of defenders of liberty if 
the people do not show the oncoming genera- 
tion that liberty was born of voluntary 
action and further, and quite as important, 
that those of us who have profited by the 
sacrifices of others in the cause of liberty 
are grateful enough to voluntarily give up 
a few hours of our time once a year in a 
memorial service to express our deep respect 
and gratitude to the men and women who 
died or who were willing to die on the battle- 
field in defense of these precious privileges 
which are the most valuable things in life. 
Liberty is freedom but freedom is not free. 
It is the most precious thing in life; there- 
fore, it is the most costly thing, involving 
the willingness to make the supreme sacri- 
fice and the willingness of our citizens to 
put themselves in jeopardy and if fate de- 
crees to be maimed in battle and perhaps 
incapacitated for life. 

I have flown pretty much around the world 
and have visited the hospitals where our 
maimed and injured have been treated and 
were convalescing. I have visited American 


cemeteries where thousands of little white 


markers testified to the fact that our men 
prized liberty and opportunity for the human 
family higher than they prize life itseif. I 
have wondered as I looked at the headstones 
and saw the little white markers whether our 
people back home realized that under each 
marker lies a human being who died for his 
country and was just as precious to his 
family as any member of our family who 
had served in the same great cause was to us. 

This organ which we plan to install is 
tied in the hearts and minds of those whose 
gifts make it possible to the past sacrifices 
which have bought our freedom. Nothing 
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touches the soul or consciousness of a hu- 
man being more than beautiful organ music. 
Somehow something from the soul of the 
organ enters into ours in a way that often 
surpasses the greatest sermon that could pos- 
sibly be preached. We hope that our accom- 
plishment here in, Montclair may be used as 
a pattern to revitalize our citizens through- 
out the country to observe Memorial. Day in 
the spirit which was intended as our fore- 
fathers set aside this day of remembrance. 
Without a proper observance of Memorial 
Day, at which once a year music and speech 
inspire our young people, we will greatly 
lessen the voluntary response to the call of 
duty in times of vital need and peril to 
defend ourselves. 


THE Lost CHORD 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U. S. Senate) 

I count it a privilege and an honor to share 
with you this significant hour on the eve of 
our National Memorial Day. If the vision 
splendid which flames in the heart of your 
fellow citizen, my good friend, that great 
American, Senator Hawkes, come to fruition, 
then Memorial. Day will be hallowed in all 
America with a deeper meaning than its 
present observance suggests. 

Because of its possibilities, this gathering 
here tonight may be memorable. The torch 
of a genuine remembrance and the expres- 
sion of a heartfelt gratitude lighted here may 
indeed be carried by kindred hands across 
the land from sea to shining sea. For surely 
one cannot be justly charged with being a 
kKilljoy and a prophet of gloom if he calls 
anxious attention to the evident fact that 
what we call Memorial Day is being given 
almost entirely to today rather than to the 
yesterdays. It is predominantly a day for 
pleasure and travel. Instead of any part of 
it being devoted to contemplation of the past, 
it is devoured by transportation on fast cush- 
ioned tires over the roads of the present. 

Jesus said to those who had made religion 
a@ racket that His Father’s house, which was 
meant as a place of prayer, had been made 
into a den of thieves. With equal concern 
we might say to unthinking Americans by 
the million that the day designed as a cathe- 
dral of grateful remembrance, ye have made 
into a picnic of selfish and trivial indulgence. 

Now this is not a plea that the 30th of 
May be turned into a day to be dreaded by 
those anxious to escape from the routine of 
ordinary days or by youngsters tingling with 
the wild joy of living—not at all, 
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There is no thought on Senator Hawk’s 
part or in the minds of those who share his 
radiant hope that Memorial Day be shut off 
from the unfettered delights of a holiday, 
but certainly any patriotic American who 
becomes at all conscious of the desecration 
of the day in the light of its hallowed pur- 
pose will gladly agree that on the morning 
of that day for at least 1 hour, millions, 
millions of Americans ought to throng their 
common places of assemblage in their vari- 
ous communities to actually make the day 
a holy day as well as a holiday. Certainly 
that is not too much to ask, and the bene- 
ficial effects of such a custom would be 
beyond calculation in fostering patriotism 
pure and undefiled. 

No matter what else the day may hold, if 
in all minds top priority is given to remem- 
brance, if on that day a nation really gathers 
around an altar of gratitude under the spell 
of stirring music and of words fitly spoken, 
then year by year there will be left in a mul- 
titude of receptive hearts rich deposits of 
understanding and appreciation that can be 
found only in a contemplation of the ex- 
ploits of other days and hours. 

How quickly we forget the sacrifices of 
tense days of conflict which tried men’s souls. 
More than once I have seen the spires of 
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Oxford against the sky in an Enciish ti 
light—somehow the sacrifice of other 4,. 
always is very vivid in my mind @, | ra 
again those stirring lines, 


“I saw the spires of Oxford 

As I was passing by 

My heart was with the Oxford mey 
Who went abroad to die 

They left the peaceful river 
The cricket field—the Quad 

The shaven laws of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod 

The gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God.” . 

The hearts of Senator HawWKEs and my 
were welded together in the fires of Wor; 
War II when as Chaplain of the Senate } 
was with him in that body and came to knoy 
something of his keen thinking with regayy 
to those troubled days and of his deep spit. 
itual insights. When it was over over ther 
his boy came not back, he gave the years thy; 
would have been as part of the price of oy 
freedom. My own son-in-law did not returp, 
We loved him as a son. Both of them sleep 
now in storied Arlington. The Senator ang 
I comforted each other in our grief and oy 
hearts were knit together as with bands oy 
steel. 

An air pilot was killed in aerial eombst. 
In the midst of the poignancy of their griet 
the family put a death notice in their home. 
town paper. In it was printed just the boy's 
name, the date of his supreme sacrifice, and 
then the eloquent sentence, he gave his life 
for a grand country. In those tragic days 
when the precious things we hold nearest oy; 
hearts were being preserved by boys like his 
and mine, while Senator Hawkes was in the 
Senate, one morning I used as a Senate 
prayer lines that I had written at Christmas. 
time—to bring back perhaps something of 
the feeling of those dread days. May I quote 
them: 


“Our father, God, who stooped so nigh 
When love flamed in the Bethlehem sky 
With face uplifted seeking light 
We peer with hope on Christmas night 
Above earth’s gloom and hate of men 
Hang in the heavens thy sign again 
If in the window where we kneel 
A flag tells price of nation’s weal 
Calm anxious hearts 
If blue the star 
God bless and keep the one afar 
Oh, kindly light with love enfold 
The weeping heart whose star is gold.” 


Memorial Day keeps those gold stars for- 
ever in our firmament. Memorial Day points 
to our heritage. ‘: 

We need to stop in the midst of the rush 
and roar of our acquisitive day with achieve- 
ment as the badge of success and remind 
ourselves at least one sacramental day a year 
that the biggest part of our lives is our heri- 
tage. For, after all, what have we that we 
have not received. We choose our attitude 
to our heritage—we can be grateful! for it, 
live up to it, rejoice in it, and be worthy of 
it—or, we can take it for granted, we can 
forget it, be irreverent concerning it, or un- 
appreciative of it. It has been well said that 
@ man’s spiritual quality in part is tested by 
his possession of a past tense, his grateful 
recollection of the sacrifices that have pur 
chased his liberties. 

And so Memorial Day is the time for mak- 
ing out anew our I O U for unpaid and un- 
payable bills. Not to do that is to reveal 
ourselves as ingrates. When we try to com- 
pute the piled up opulence whose symbol 's 
the Star Spangled Banner, in all decency 
about the only thing we can do is to make 
out ourI OU. 

When we come to deal with the things that 
cost most, that are worth most, our only !e- 
course is to acknowledge our debt. For 
every one of us there are enough unpaid bills 
recorded on the debit side of life’s books ” 
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te the smug complacency of anyone 
to strut and boast that he is self- 
It will help keep our feet on the 
sund of humility and save us from an in- 
o ted sense of self-sufficiency if frequently 
= recall that we are eating at vineyards 
we Me did not plant and drinking at cis- 
ai that we did not dig, and that we are 
veggets and borrowers. We can do so much 
and see so. far because we are standing on 
other men’s shoulders. In our hands are 
pills made out in crimson by other hands 
now dust. Surely out of that realization will 
come an humble Memorial Day I O U for 
America, the beautiful. 

Turning to one who seemed so bent on 
selfish personal concerns that he did not 
even go through the motions of making out 
his I O U one of the great patriots of our 
generation said to him scornfully, “You act 
as though it were a negligible matter that for 
innumerable generations forward-looking 
men paying @ price in sacrifice which no im- 
agination can compute, have been building 
up the decencies, the securities, and the 
opportunities of civilized life.” 

And so Memorial Day is a time of sacred 
remembrance that America is a thing not 
of the earth but of the heart. It is a way of 
thinking and a way of acting. It is not 
pound by oceans, rivers, and degrees of lati- 
tude, but by principles, ideas, and attitudes 
more precious than life iteslf. 

Memorial Day is a time to rejoice that 
America is an unbarred thoroughfare for 
freedom. It is the stairway of opportunity, 
open from the first step to the top to those 
who would climb. It is a classless society 
whose aristocracy is based not on pedestals 
put on personalities, not on birth but on 
worth, not on who you are but what you 
are. F 

And so as a salute to the past, as a pledge 
for the present and a guaranty of the future, 
may this movement begun in Montclair with 
its voice and symbol a glorious organ with 
its swelling notes heard across the land thus 
make a ‘vital contribution in sounding once 
more in our national symphony the lost 
chord of a great amen as a nation gratefully 
remembers its past. 





The Five Outstanding Senators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


i Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a resolution 
adopted by the Connecticut Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution at 
a meeting of its board of managers in 
Greenwich on May 4, 1957, concerning 
bo selection of the five outstanding Sen- 
ators. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE ConNEcTIcUT Socrery OF THR 
Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Waterbury, Conn., May 17, 1957. 
The Honorable Joun F. KENNEDY, ' 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Connecticut So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at a of its board of managers, 
in Greenwich, May 4, 1957, through its of- 
ficers agreed on the f resolution to 
be sent to the Committee of Selection of 
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Outstanding Senators, of which you are 
chairman. 

“Be it resolved, That the Connecticut So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion hereby offers its congratulations to the 
Selection Committee for its commendable 
judgment exercised in its selection of the 
five outstanding Senators to be recom- 
mended, for approval by tae Senate. We 
recognize the difficult and delicate task im- 
posed on the committee to make a choice 
among such an extensive field of distin- 
guished men who have served their Nation 
so nobly. We hereby express our whole- 
hearted approval of the results of its labors. 
We note that of the 5 Senators selected, 3 
were trained in colleges of New England; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senator KENNEDY, as chairman, 
and that a copy also be spread on the records 
of the Connecticut Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution.” 

Very truly yours, 

THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF THE 
Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 

Howarp E. Cok, Secretary. 





Position of America in World Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a commencement address entitled 
“America Can’t Enjoy Permanent Peace 
and Well-Being by Itself,’ delivered by 
John. Cowles, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune. This is a most ex- 
cellent address regarding the world sit- 
uation. It is informative, and therefore 
I am asking to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD, so that it may 
be available. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA CAN’T ENJOY PERMANENT PEACE AND 
WELL-BEING By ITSELF 


(By John Cowles) 


We are living in a revolutionary age—per- 
haps the most revolutionary in recorded his- 
tory. The world has changed more in the 
last 40 years than in the previous 400, much 
more in the last decade than in the previous 
century, 

Technological progress is taking place at 
a rapidly accelerating pace. Each new scien- 
tific discovery stiffens the technological com- 
petition in which the great powers of the 
world are now engaged. If this country fails 
to Keep ahead of Russia, or at least stay 
abreast of it, the penalty may be national 
disaster. It may even be national extinction. 

In our lifetime, most of the world’s people 
have radically changed their forms of gov- 
ernment. Since the end of World War II, 
19 countries have won their independence. 
Throughout the world there .has occurred 
what someone has well called “The Revolu- 
tion of Rising Expectations.” In this révo- 
lution, more than half the peoples of the 
world have rebelled against the social and 
racial discriminations and low living stand- 
ards to which they had submitted for cen- 
turies. 
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Most of the new nations which have re- 
cently won their independence do not have 
a sufficient number of educated and trained 
leaders to staff their governments. While 
many have retained the revolutionary fervor 
that produced their freedom, they often lack 
the wisdom and perspective to act in their 
own long-range best interest. ‘The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the skillful 
exploitation by the Russian and Chinese 
Communists, for their own selfish ends, of 
the aspirations and grievances of the earth's 
uneducated and underprivileged peoples. 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of American foreign 
policy in this revolutionary period. 

Our foreign policy is a thousand times 
more important now than when I was a _ boy. 
Then, we felt secure in the protection of 
the two oceans and behind the friendly 
shield of the British Navy. Today the two 
oceans no longer offer such protection and 
the friendly shield no longer functions. 


WHY THE AMERICAN BUDGET IS BIG 


The current fight over the Federal Budget 
is only one indication of the immense im- 
portance of our foreign-policy decisions. 
The budget inspires controversy because it 
is big, and it is big because the great bulk 
of our total Federal expenditures relates to 
national defense and foreign policy. 

International affairs have become so com- 
plicated that the Secretary of State today 
with the single exception of the President, 
has the most difficult job in the world. Sec- 
retary Dulles is an indefatigable worker and 
a superb international lawyer. Perhaps he 
knows more about world diplomatic his- 
history than any other living American. 
Nevertheless, I believe that some important 
aspects of our current foreign policy, par- 
ticularly those relating to Asia, should be 
dispassionately reviewed and then basically 
modified. 

First of all, we cannot have a sound for- 
eign policy unless the public is well informed. 
Secretary Dulles made a serious error. I 
believe, when he ruled that American news- 
paper correspondents could not go to Red 
China. Mr. Dulles has since offered a va- 
riety of different reasons to justify his deci- 
sion, but his arguments, in my opinion, will 
not stand analysis. 

Basically, Mr. Dulles simply fails to com- 
prehend that the function of our foreign 
correspondents is to inform the American 
people of what is happening in other parts 
of the world, not to act as agents of the 
Government. Whether or not we officially 
recognize a foreign government is completely 
irrelevant as to whether our newsmen should 
be permitted to report what is happening 
in that country. American press correspond- 
ents should be permitted to gather the news 
wherever they can in the interest of our 
having a well informed American public. 

Wholly apart from Mr. Dulles’ ruling with 
respect to newspapermen, there is also the 
question of the wisdom of our overall policy 
toward Red China. 

PROGRESS AND SUFFERING IN RED CHINA 

Some people seem to regard it as tanta- 
mount to treason to suggest a reexamina- 
tion of our China policy. I disagree sharply 
with that attitude. [I believe that our China 
policy should be objectively reviewed, be- 
cause I fear that if we continue the present 
policy we shall probably suffer a futile and 
humiliating diplomatic defeat. 

Regardless of how ruthless the present 
Communist government of Red China may 
be, most Asians believe that Mao has ac- 
complished many creditable things of a dis- 
tinctively Asian kind in China. There is, 
to be sure, much suffering and starvation in 
China, but there: always has been. We must 
not blind ourselves to the evidence that the 
Communist Chinese Government has made, 
and is still making, significant economic 
progress. It is, furthermore, steadily con-, 
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solidating its control over all mainland 
China. 

The notion that Chiang Kaishek’s na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa will ever be able 
to invade and reconquer the Chinese main- 
land seems to me absurd. 

Equally unrealistic, in the eyes of most 
Asians, is our State Department’s conten- 
tion that Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa gov- 
ernment constitutes the true blood-stream 
of Chinese history. . 

At the last meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the United States had ex- 
‘treme difficulty in lining up enough votes 
to prevent the recognition of Red China, 
instead of Nationalist Formosa China, as the 
Chinese U. N. member. Most informed ob- 
servers think it is unlikely that we shall 
be able to block Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations for more than one more 
General Assembly at the most. 

If we adopted a more flexible and realistic 
policy toward Red China, we might be able 
to secure important concessions in return 
for our acquiescing in its admission to the 
U. N. But our present policy is a sterile 
one. We are walking down a blind alley that 
will end in nothing but a humiliating diplo- 
matic defeat. 

Let us shift from China to South Asia and 
to Africa and Latin America. In these sreas 
I believe that the United States needs a 
much bolder and more imaginative national 
policy relating to world economic develop- 
ment than we now have. 


\ ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE IS NOT A WASTE 


It is quite impossible for America to dis- 
associate itself from the economic welfare 
of other countries. It is clearly in our na- 
tional self-interest that the whole world. ex- 
perience a sound economic growth and in- 
crease in wealth. For one thing, such eco- 
nomic growth tends to promote political 
stability and therefore world stability. For 
another, the United States needs dependable 
supplies of raw materials from all parts of 
the globe. 

Therefore we should, I believe, substan- 

tially increase the amount of funds we are 
currently providing for foreign technical 
assistance and economic development. Con- 
trary to the widely~held misconception, we 
are not wasting billions on giveaway pro- 
grams of foreign economic aid. Aside from 
our foreign military aid and defense support, 
we are spending only between $400 and $500 
million a year for genuine technical assist- 
ance and economic development aid. 
. This is the total for the whole globe. It 
amounts to less than $3 per year per Ameri- 
can citizen. I think we would be wise to 
double or triple that amount. 

The relationship between a giver of finan- 
cial aid and the recipient is always a sensi- 
tive one. We should recognize this psycho- 
logical fact by revising our foreign-aid policy 
to encourage the recipient nations to give 
us something in return for the dollar aid 
that we extend them. 

These underdeveloped countries would feel 
a sense of pride and satisfaction, I believe, 
if we made it clear to them that we believe 
they have in their cultures and civilizations 
things that we lack and want. We might 
ask them, for example, to provide us with 
teachers in their languages ‘and their history 
and culture. These teachers would then 
come to the United States and serve in our 
educational institutions. We could learn 
much, too, from extended visits to our col- 
leges by Asian philosophers. 

Many of the economically underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa would be happy, 
I believe, if we asked them to give us some 
of their art objects to enrich our museums, 
in partial return for our dollar aid. 

Other countries might, for example, give 
us animals for our public zoos. In count- 
less way we could make our foreign-aid 
programs more truly reciprocal, with result- 
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ing psychological, cultural, and financial 
benefits to everybody. 

To those of you who may be inclined to 
feel that foreign economic aid should be re- 
duced because taxes are already too high, I 
would suggest that there are other things 
in our governmental setup to which your 
attention could more profitably be devoted. 

Perhaps the need that is of paramount 
importance is to redefine the roles and mis- 
sions of our own Army, Navy, and Air Force 
so as to reduce the present enormous Waste 
resulting from duplication or triplication. 

Under the existing military setup, our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force constitute three 
largely independent defense establishments. 
Because of nuclear weapons and long-range 
guided missiles, the traditional definitions of 
the roles and missions of the three services 
are now meaningless. Whenever a new tech- 
nological invention comes along, each of the 
three services tries to develop it without 
regard for the other two services. 

MILITARY PROGRAM NEEDS REDEFINITION 


While I lay no claim whatsoever to possess- 
ing any personal expert military knowledge, 
I have talked with enough military and sci- 
entific people of high competence to have 
reached the conclusion that we should prob- 
ably completely redefine existing military 
roles and missions to produce two new com- 
plementary forces: 

One of them should be a strategic force 
built around SAC’s long-range ‘bombers and 
intermediate and long-range guided missiles. 
This strategic force should probably also 
include many more atomic submarines: than 
we now have, to serve as mobile platforms 
for launching guided atomic missiles. 

The second major element should be a 
tactical force equipped with atomic weapons 
and the essential supplemental conventional 
weapons for fighting so-called brush fire wars. 
This second, or tactical, force should possess 
an airborne capability far surpassing any- 
thing we now have, so that we could quickly 
fiy a couple of ground divisions to any part 
of the world and supply them by air. 

If we redefined roles and missions along 

these lines, we would be greatly minimizing, 
if not completely eliminating, the separate, 
semi-independent entities of- the present 
army, navy and air force. The generals and 
admirals would henceforth haye to think 
of themselves solely as officers of the United 
States defense establishment, not as officers 
of simply one of three separate—and fre- 
quently jealous and conflicting—services. 
* But even if we reorganized our military 
establishment along these lines, and elimi- 
nated several billions of dollars a year of 
overlapping expenditure and waste, I doubt 
that we could safely cut our total defense 
expenditures below their present levels. This 
is because the new weapons are fantasticaliy 
expensive, 

If we do not fundamentally reorganize our 
over-all defense establishment, I think we 
are going to have to increase our defense 
expenditures unless we are willing, which I 


for one am not, to gamble with our national ~ 


security. 

We cannot safely make any enormous sav- 
ings in our defense spending until we have 
achieved a foolproof, airtight, enforceable 
system of universal international disarma- 
ment. 

WHY TAXES WILL CONTINUE HIGH - 

Our taxes are high, extremely high. Much 
as Lk favor governmental economy and hope 
for the elimination of every possible dollar 
of waste, I believe our taxes will have to 


“stay high for years to come. It might be 


well for us to recall what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said—“Taxes are what we pay for 
civilization.” 

And speaking of civilization, let us not 
forget that the great British historian, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, recently suggested that the 
20th century would be remembered not as 
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the age of the atomic bomb but as the first 
time when man thought it practicable ;, 
distribute all the benefits of civilization ; 
all people. , : 

We in the United States constitute on! 
6 percent of the world’s population. The - 
jority of the people of the world live in Asia 
One-third of all the babies being born in 
the whole world today are Chinese. 1; One 
adds the other Asian countries, far mor, 
than half of all the babies born today ay, 
Asian. 

We Americans must comprehend the fact 
that the concept of permanent peace and 
well-being for the United States has become 
indistinguishable from the concept of peace 
and well-being in the whole world 

A few weeks ago Dr. Edward Teller, one of 
the world’s most distinguished nuclear scien. 
tists, told me his definition of an optimis 
“An optimist,” he said, “is someone who be. 
lieves that the future is uncertain.” 

Well, I am an optimist. I believe the fy. 
ture is uncertain. But I also have a deep 


' conviction that if the American people be. 


come sufficiently well informed on what js 
happening throughout the whole world to. 
day, we will support the right policies and do 
the right things. 

In that way we will avoid a devastating 
world war III that might destroy what we 
call civilization, and instead help produce 
new era of freedom and well-being—a richer, 
fuller life for all the peoples of the world 
than any of them has ever previously known, 


You Can Help Cut Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address by 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw- 
Edison Co., West Orange, N. J., and past 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, before the annual spring 
luncheon of the Missouri public expendi- 
ture survey which was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 22, 1957. 

This address by Mr. Stringfellow con- 
tains a penetrating analysis of Federal 
spending. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:_- 

You Can Hetp Cur Feperat SpenDinc 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 

Mr. President, executive director, officers, 
distinguished guests, and members of the 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, in read- 
ing your organization’s 17th annual! report 
and noting its long list of accomplishments 
in the direction of better and more economi- 
cal government, I was interested in the title 
of one of your publications, “You Can Help 
Cut Federal Spending.” 

I have chosen the same title for my dis- 
cussion today and I propose to discuss the 
subject with particular reference to the 
pending Federal budget of approximately $72 
billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958. Its enormous size—the largest in the 
peacetime history of the United States—has 
raised questions as to whether we may 
seeing the fulfillment of the comment made 
150 years ago by John Marshall, Chief Justice 
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e court, that “the power to tax 

- ee destroy” and’ of the boast 

is € ears ago by Nicolai Lenin, patron 
made 35 ¥ t “Soo ‘later 
saint of communism, tha mer or 

we nope to force America to spend her way 
to destruction.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a wise, patriotic 

itizen, who places the welfare of his country 
cite that of himself or his political affilia- 
os and who lives in the rarefied atmosphere 
of the philosophy of George Washington, 

ye clear warning of what can happen when 
Ta eit pred not be Fr 

1 c 

ane sl Our own internal hazards, 
= spontaneous combustion from the ac- 
velerating complextions of modern life in an 
ever-multiplying community, are the ones 
which give rise to anxiety. They are too 
numerous for me to attempt to enumerate, 
put surely one of the most dangerous of these 
is excessive taxation and its sinister by- 
product and offspring, inflation. 

There is little wonder that these questions 
should arise—little wonder that there is a 
food of congressional mail from the grass- 
roots of the country demanding reductions 
in the Eisenhower luxury budget. This 
pudget brings to a climax a 44-year history 
of rising Federal expenditures and taxes that 
thoughtful Americans regard with dismay 
and apprehension. 

By the terms of the 16th amendment, the 
Federal Government was first authorized to 
levy income taxes 44 years ago and in that 
year—1913—the Government collected $80 
million, a per capita tax of 82 cents. In 
1946 the income tax brought the Govern- 
ment $55 billion which was about $328 per 

ita. 
“ 1913 per capita income was around $358; 
in 1946 it was around $1,647. So, during 
these 44 years, dollar income increased 42 
times and income tax increased 400 times. 
Rates in 1913 were 1 to 6 percent; now they 
are from 20 to 91 percent. 

During the 1952 presidential campaign, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said: “I pledge 
that the full resources of our new adminis- 
tration will be thrown into the battle against 
inflation. * * * I pledge an elimination of 
waste, inefficiency, and duplication in Gov- 
ernment. Expenditures and consequently 
taxes are too high. We must take steps that 
will make a reduction possible.” 

The record shows that when it came into 
office in 1953, the Eisenhower administration 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal year 1954 
by nearly $12 billion, due largely to the end- 
ing of the Korean war. For fiscal year 1955 a 
further cut of nearly $3 billion was made. 
But in fiscal year 1956 there was an increase 
of $2 billion dollars and in fiscal year 1957 
a further increase of $3.6 billion, while the 
pending 1958 budget proposes still another 
increase of $3.5 billion. ~ 

From 1940 to 1953 inflation had cut the 
value of the dollar about half. This depreci- 
ation stopped during the reduced spending 
in 1953 to 1955, but was resumed when 
spending increased in 1956. The cost of liv- 
ing increased in each of the last 7 months 
and is now at an all-time high. 

During 20 of the past 26 years, of which 
13 were peacetime years, spending exceeded 
income and resulted.in deficits from which 
a large part of the present Federal debt of 
$275 billion was accumulated. The in- 
terest on this debt amounts to more than 
87 billion annually and is increasing as a 
result of the higher rates which the Treasury 
Department must pay when maturing obli- 
gations are refunded. 

In addition to the direct Federal debts, 
the Federal Government has liabilities 
amounting to approximately $250 billion for 
insuring bank deposits, deposits of savings 
and loan associations, Federal housing pro- 
sas, and other similar purposes. 

The magnitude of these 6bligations alone 
is sufficient to give every thoughtful Amer- 


ican profound misgivings. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Honorable Harry F.ioop Byrrp, senior 
Senator from Virginia, and one of the ablest 
and one of the most patriotic statesmen in 
the history of our Republic, has called at- 
tention to the fact that, during the past 2 
years, in spite of increasing prosperity and 
correspondingly rising tax revenues, the 
margin by which total receipts exceeded ex- 
penditures was so narrow that, without the 
increasing revenue or even with a very small 
decrease in revenue, substantial deficits 
would have resulted. He then said, referring 
to the budget for fiscal year 1956: 

“The present budget is in precarious bal- 
ance. A surplus of only $1.8 billion is esti- 
mated when the year ends June 30, 1958. 
This surplus which amounts to about 2 per- 
cent, is based upon 2 unpredictables. It 
contemplates an increase of approximately 
$700 million from higher postal rates, which 
have not yet been approved by Congress. 
The second unpredictable lies in the fact 
that the budget for 1958 anticipates a 6- 
percent increase in tax revenue from exist- 
ing sources. This, of course, anticipates 
more inflation. The Government plans in 
advance to spend this revenue from infla- 
tion. The fact is, however, that no one can 
safely predict that such revenue will de- 
velop.” 

Based on this slender margin, tied to two 
unpredictables, it is very possible that we 
may have a deficit in the coming year in- 
stead of a surplus. 

Compared to the pending $72 billion 
a it is interesting to recall that the 
highest Roosevelt peacetime budget was 
$13.3 billion in 1941, and the highest Tru- 
man peacetime budget was $39.6 billion 
in 1950. 

Many Americans are asking these simple 
questions: If we can’t reduce expenses, debt, 
and taxes during a period of peak prosperity 
like the present, how and when will we ever 
do it? If expenses continue upward, what 
might happen in event of a recession? Sup- 
pose the recession were to reduce the income 
of the people available for tax revenues? 
Or were to require the Federal Government 
to pay some part of its $250 billion of con- 
tingent liabilities? To what extent might 
its very solvency be impaired? 

There is nothing in this world more im- 
portant than the preservation of the finan- 
cial integrity of our Federal Government, 
except the salvation of the soul. 

One of the most disturbing features of 
the pending budget is that it proposes 18 
new State-aid programs. It is disturbing 
because the record shows that most new pro- 
grams for the expenditure of Federal funds, 
once begun, tend to become permanent and 
to grow far beyond their original size. 

State aid programs serve as a good ex- 
ample of how new spending programs snow 
ball. In 1932 expenditures for State aid pro- 
grams amounted to $250 million. These ex- 
penditures are now running in excess of $214 
billion annually, an increase of 1,400 per- 
cent. 

Another example is foreign aid, which be- 
gan as the so-called Marshall plan and which 
originally was proposed as a program to con- 
tinue for 4 years and cost $17 billion. in- 
stead of ending after 4 years, it is now in 
its 11th year and has cost more than $62 
billion, as shown in a special report sub- 
mitted by the Department of Commerce on 
May 5, 1957. 
added to the debt of the United States which 
is now 244 times as large as the combined 
debt of 12 Ruropean nations that have re- 
ceived aid. All have a smaller per capita 
debt -than we have. Norway and Sweden 
were given $400 million which both applied 
to reducing their own debts—just two of 
many examples of funds that do not con- 
tribute to nrutual defense. 

I now read an excerpt from an article in 
the Kansas City Star of August 22, 1955, 
which was sent to me by Mr. Edward Staples, 
your executive director: “A veterans’ bonus 


This $62 billion has been’ 
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proposal has been introduced at every ses- 
sion of the Missouri Legislature since 1946. 
Every one would be financed by new taxes 
in one form or anotner. The survey ana- 
lyzed each proposal and in ensuing educa- 
tional campaigns showed most of the vet- 
erans would have to substantially finance 
their own bonuses. As a result Missouri 
veterans the past two sessions haven't been 
very active for a bonus plan.” 

I cite this accomplishment of yours be- 
cause the taxes the Missouri veterans would 
have to pay to finance their own bonuses is 
exactly the same, in principle, as the taxes 
all citizens must pay in order to finance 
the Federal grants to States which, in the 
pending budget, represent an expenditure of 
nearly $9 billion. 

Of course this item is not the only one 
in the pending budget that needs to be cut. 
But the kind of educational work your or- 
ganizatton has been doing is what is needed 
now on a nationwide scale. 

One of the Roosevelt campaign promises in 
1932 was to cut expenditures 25 percent. But 
before the end of his first year in office, 
the New Deal reversed from a policy of econ- 
omy to a philosophy of spending. 

As recently as June 22, 1954, in his remarks 
to the National Editorial Association conven- 
tion at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
President Eisenhower said: “The United 
States cannot be an Atlas. It cannot carry 
all other nations of the world on its own 
shoulders and we should stop giveaway pro- 
grams.” Since then his modern Republi- 
can administration has changed its thinking 
and has adopted the philosophy of the New 
Deal. 

To sum up, unless the course of this mod- 
ern Republican administration is reversed, 
both major parties will be spending parties. 
Big spending, more inflation, higher taxes, 
higher debt, and insolvency will be the 
result. 

Unless the people increase their protests to 
their Congressmen and Senators against the 
modern Republican spending spree, they may 
find they missed their iast opportunity to 
do so. 

The Government will be as efficient as we 
demand and as wasteful as we permit. The 
time has arrived, I think, when we taxpayers, 
if we are to preserve our way of life, must 
speak out. 





Joseph P. Healey, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of.the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared _in the May 16 issue of 
the Globe, Boston, Mass., in comnection 
with the selection of Joseph P. Healey 
as State tax commissioner, which I be- 
lieve was an outstanding appointment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be’printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Goop SELECTION 

Governor Furcolo’s choice of Belmont At- 
torney Joseph P. Healey for the important 
position of State tax commissioner is con- 
sistent with his determination to bring or- 
der out of chaos in the Commonwealth's 
revenue structure. 

An honor graduate of Harvard College and 
Business and Law Schools, Mr. Healey served 
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with distinction for 5 years as chairman 
of the State’s special commission on tax- 
ation. E 

This excellent background of education, 
experience, and training should serve him 
and us advantageously in his new and ardu- 
ous job. 


Address by Harold B. Wess Before the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “What Is Past Is Prolog,” de- 
livered by Harold B. Wess, professor of 
business administration and marketing, 
School of Business Administration, the 
American University, at Cincinanti, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, June 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Is Past Is Proioc 


(By Harold B. Wess, professor of business ad- 
ministration and marketing, School of 
Business Administration, the American 
University, Washington, D. C., former vice 
president of R. H. Macy & Co.) 

If the major trends in our country of 
the last 25 years are not reversed, we will 
end up in the same plight as Great Britain 
and France now find themselves—or 
in an even worse condition. It is a great pity 
that the only true free enterprise system to- 
day, which saved the world from tyranny in 
World War I, from nazism and fascism in 
World War II, and the only power capable of 
saving the rest of the world from enslave- 
ment, has allowed itself to bleed to death 
because of failure to face the facts as they 
exist and to take appropriate action. 

A trend can only be stopped or reversed if 
the underlying causes are discovered soon 
enough and eliminated. This, I submit, we 
have not done. We have preferred optimistic 
forecasts and pleasant prophecies. ; 

Can we not agree that our recent years 
have been dominated by inflation? Why 
should we expect this trend to stop? We are 
now caught in a vicious circle; the more the 
Government spends, the more inflation; the 
more inflation, the higher the Government 
expenses. Another vicious circle is_the con- 
tinuing increase in labor costs. The higher 
the labor costs, the higher the prices, the 
more inflation; the more inflation, the-higher 
the labor costs and prices until the bubble 
bursts, as it must. 

Budgets, Federal, State, and local, have 
been rising and will continue to rise despite 
pious speeches made about cutting Govern- 
ment expenses. Consumer prices, which have 
doubled since 1939, will continue to go up 
as they have in recent years despite promises 
made by those who ought to know better. 
Confiscatory taxes of business firms and the 
individual will continue to go up despite talk 
of tax cuts and they will continue to go up 
at the Federal, State, and local level unless 
the underlying reasons for their rise are 
changed or eliminated. There is no indica- 
tion that those who promise tax cuts are 
doing any more than wishful thinking. Asa 
nation we seem to prefes dealing with symp- 
toms rather than the disease itself. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Featherbedding and restrictive practices 
by labor unions sap the great productive 
power of our country and will continue to do 
so unless this trend is reversed. Restrictive 
practices are reducing employee productivity 
and potential productivity, soaking up the 
benefits that should be derived from auto- 
mation ang better tools and machines. 

It is predicted that by 1975 we will have 
a population of 220 million and that 12 to 
15 percent of that population will be over 


- 65 years of age, with fixed incomes steadily 


purchasing less as the value of the dollar is 
reduced. This inflationary squeeze will make 
it exceedingly difficult for this group to exist 
except at the lowest living standard. Fur- 
ther, in 1975, despite increased automation 
and greater productive know-how, the labor 
force to support a population of 220 million 
will be inadequate because of the higher pro- 
portion of those under 2i years of age and 
those over 65 years of age. 

Unless labor statesmanship reverses its 
present type of leadership—which still be- 
haves as if we were living in the depressed 
thirties instead of the prosperous fifties—the 
present trend of giving less and less work for 
more and more money will so reduce our 
productive power that we may achieve full 
employment in a decaying economy. If the 
average worker knew where this process will 
lead him and our country, I am certain that 
he would stop, look, and listen, for the in- 
evitable results of continuing these policies 
will be the complete elimination of the profit 
incentive resulting in socialism and slave 
labor. Russia is a good example of a country 
with full employment, bureaucratic misman- 
agement (as evidenced by recent proposals 
for reorganization), captive unions, and 4 
very, very low standard of living. 

It is significant that a person of the eco- 
nomic persuasion of writer John Dos Passos 
says that the best way to put a man in the 
frame of mind to learn is to give him a good 
scare. His scare follows: “One of our prob- 
lems today is how to control and direct our 
own American type of socialism. If we don’t, 
socialism will run.mad as it has in Russia 
and China.” Dos Passos is calling a spade a 
spade and correctly characterizing the pres- 
ent trend of our economy. 

Here is dnother scare which I hope will 
arouse the American people out of their leth- 
argy before it is tog late. Dr. Karl Fuer- 
bringer (Viennese economist, translated by 
H. Howard Thurston) says, “If socialism, a 
scheme of mediocrities rather than men of 
proven ability, is financially unworkable, 
what happens when the United States is at 
last socialized by confiscatory income taxes 
and strangulation of industry in the British 
manner? Without a capitalist nation to 
produce wealth, civilization may expect 
chaos.” 

What good will it do labor to get higher 
and higher wages, shorter and shorter hours, 
more and more restrictive and featherbed- 
ding practices if in the end union members 
become the victims of labor dictators, or find 
themselves paid with a dollar that is almost 
worthless? Somehow we must get across to 
the workingman in this country that the 
ideas ‘contained in a letter sent by Walter P. 
Reuther to President Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 28, 1956, apply to labor as they do to the 
other segments of our economy. . Mr. Reuther 
stated: ‘ 

“Ours is the challenge of achieving the 
delicate economic balance within the frame- 
work of our free economy in which we en- 
courage maximum voluntary economic deci- 
sions, with a minimum of governmental eco- 
nomic directives. The degree of Government 
interference into our economic life- will be 
determined in a large measure by the degree 
of social and moral responsibility and con- 
cern for the general welfare that free eco- 
nomic groups demonstrate in making their 
voluntary economic decisions. When free 
economic groups fail to carry out their basic 
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social and moral responsibilities to tp 
munity as a whole, the vacuum cre, 
such failure will imevitably be {) 

greater Government intervention into th 
economic sphere and the area of voluntary 
economic decisions will be narroweq in like 
proportion.” . 

I would like to go back and quote 
one sentence from this letter: 

“The degree of Government interfereng 
into our economic life will be determine, . 
a large measure by the degree of sociq) a 
moral responsibility and concern for the gen. 
eral welfare that free economic groups dem, 
onstrate in making their voluntary economic 
decisions.” : 

Mr. Reuther, by his actions, seems to think 
that the social and moral responsibility and 
concern for the general welfare applies ;, 
every segment of our society except labor 
unions. I insist, on the other hand. that 
labor unions have a decided mora! and sociaj 
responsibility for the general welfare of oy; 
economy and society and that with very fey 
exceptions present labor leadership is no; 
supplying it. The moral and socia| respons 
sibility of labor unions to the genera) wel. 
fare of our economy may in the end be the 
determining factor of our whole way of jig. 
because of the great strength of labor unions 
both in numbers and accumulated wealth 
I suggest also that political parties may give 
in to the demands of labor unions to win 
support of their members although such 
friends may prove labor’s worst enemy 

We have heard a great deal about labor's 
productivity but the fact is that labor's pro. 
ductivity is the result of better tools. better 
machines, and innovations in production 
know-how. We must not forget also that 
in past years. there has been a shift of work. 
ers from the farm to industry, from low 
productivity on the farm to very high output 
in industry, thus accounting for part of the 
increase in labor productivity. How long 
these factors will be able to counterbalance 
featherbedding and restrictive practices ar- 
tificially forcing a low output per man-hour 
is a crucial question. 

The Congress of the United States should 
at the earliest possible opportunity make a 
thorough investigation into the featherbed- 
ding and restrictive practices which wil! ul- 
timately strangle our economy if unchecked. 
It must protect labor against itself as it is 
now protecting labor’s rights and pension 
and welfare funds which apparently the 
labor unions were unable to do for them- 
selves. 

An investigation into the building indus- 
try, for example, will show that it is riddled 
with featherbedding and restrictive prac- 
tices. In the April issue of Fortune maga- 
zine, there is a statement which I know 
to be true from. my own experience as a 
builder of branch stores for a large depart- 
ment store. a 

“The building industry has done nothing 
to end labor practices that demand 4 day's 
pay for an engineer to press a button start- 
ing a cement mixer at the beginning of the 
workday, press the button once again at the 
day's end.” 

This is not an isolated example. I remem- 
ber having to discard about $25,000 worth of 
metal shelving and substitute wooden shelv- 
ing because two labor unions insisted that 
each had the right to make the installation 
and each threatened to strike if the other 
did the job. If one union struck, al! the 
other unions on the job—and there are many 
on a building project—would walk off, too. 

I remember one man sitting on the roof of 
the building under construction, day after 
day, doing absolutely nothing, but he had to 
be there to represent his union because o! 
some restrictive and featherbedding inter- 
pretation union leaders made for the pal- 
ticular_job. 

The high cost of building, which practical 
ly makes it impossible to produce housing 4 
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e eral public can afford to pay, 

pion Sanaa so long as we permit restrictive 
geatherbedding practices to exist in the 
puilding industry today. In this connection, 
rortune quotes & pertinent excerpt from 
ee nae seem to matter if you could 
get FHA to cover them in its appraisal. 
just * We learned to hide increased costs 
nder easier terms. What difference did it 
wixe if your price went up from $10,000 to 
the mortgage from 15 to 


if @ 
— made the monthly payment lower 
on the higher price. The truth is that it 


made virtually no difference at all to the 
puilder, so long as the easy mortgage money 
iasted, and so long, of course, as climbing 
costs has not too drastically narrowed his 
a Drucker, in his recent book, the 
Next ‘Twenty Years, has this to say: “‘Hous- 
ing will be a major political issue, nationally 
as well as locally. We are at present build- 
ing in the new industrial areas some of the 
worst slums this country has ever seen. 
+ * * These new slums are expensive, but 
the fact that a tar-paper shack costs $14,000 
goes not make it any less of a shack.” 

Those who keep agitating for cheap Gov- 
ernment money as the answer to building 
more and more houses, and, of course, at 
nigher and higher prices, are following the 
dangerous pattern of the times. Getting a 
Government subsidy has become a matter of 
each for himself rather than a matter of 
ethics and the well-being of our total so- 
ciety. Something is happening to the moral 
fiber of our society. The so-called robber 
barons of the past. would be shocked at the 
kind of invisible robbery we tolerate today. 

The tragedy slowly unfolding for us is the 
more serious because the big companies are 
no longer in the hands of the owners but 
in the hands of professional managers. In- 
evitably there must be a difference, and there 
is, between an owner and a paid manager. 
I believe it is not unfair to say that it is 
easier and safer for professional management 
toigive in to union demands, no matter how 
unreasonable, and then pass the increased 
costs on to the consumer. In my humble 
opinion, I think that is exactly what has 
been happening. Once that pattern has 
been set, the small-business man is com- 
pletely helpless and must accept higher costs 
whether he can afford them or not. As‘*a 
matter of fact in many cases, such as the 
building industry, for example, the contrac- 
tor works under the authority of the labor 
unions rather than vice versa. 

If what I have said thus far prompts 
someone to suggest that I am antiunion, I 
must state very emphatically that I believe 
in labor unions. I believe they could be 
and have been in many ways an asset to our 
economy. I believe in the rights of labor 
to bargain collectively but I also believe that 
labor must voluntarily give of itself freely to 
raise production to even a higher level and 
make its moral contribution to our total 
social structure. I believe in higher wages 
when tied to increased productivity. I be- 
lieve the workingman is first a citizen of the 
United States and only secondly a member of 
a labor union and labor leaders must not be 
allowed to behave as though a. worker is first 
a member of a union and only secondly, a 
citizen of the United States. 

These are the reasons why I chose the title, 
“What Is Past Is Prologue” and these are 
the issues we are facing today. The prologue 
must be judged by what has been done in 
recent years and on that basis we should 
not be surprised that the great economist, 
Joseph Schumpeter, just before his death 
in 1949, stated that he was pessimistic about 
America’s ability to survive because he felt 
that the American public does not under- 
stand the danger of inflation and that infla- 
tion is destroying our society. 


This is a very serious indictment of the ° 


leadership of both our political parties be- 
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cause they know that to prevent inflation 
we must resort to unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable measures. They know that those 
measures, for a time, may be even more 
unpleasant than those which were taken to 
combat depressions. But they have been 
reluctant to educate the public to the fact 
that it is not a depression that threatens our 
economy but that the imminent danger is in- 
fiation and the destruction of the middle 
class. Historically, inflation has usually de- 
troyed the middle class. 

The recent political campaign is a clear 
example of the lack of public interest in 
issues that so vitally affect the future of our 
country but were not debated. The public’s 
lethargy to the basic economic problem and 
the failure of courageous leadership to wake 
them up is a very serious threat to our 
country. 

In the face of what has been happening 
in the past, can those who glibly talk about 
any significant reduction in Federal, State, 
and local expenditures or significant reduc- 
tion in Federal, State, and local taxes be 
serious? Our people must not be misled 
by false promises and prophecies. As a 
matter of fact, the people who talk about 
reduction in government expenditures must 
know, for example, that at least 30 percent 
of the increase in defense procurement ex- 
penditures in the last 10 years is due to the 
fact that prices have risen. Inflation ac- 
counts for at least 20 percent of all in- 
creased government spending in the last 10 
years. How can anyone promise significant 
cuts when month after month prices go up 
and the value of the dollar is eroding? 

The Economist, the noted British weekly, 
in a recent issue presented the Parkinson Law 
which states that British Government em- 
ployees multiply by about 5 percent a year 
even though their total output does not 
increase in proportion. This should have a 
familiar ring for us too. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search found that in the United States be- 
tween 1900 and 1950 that labor rose about 125 
percent while the number of government em- 
Ployees increased almost 500 percent. Jn 
1900 1 employee in 25 worked for the Federal, 
State, or local government. Now it-is 1 em- 
ployee in every 8. In this connection the 
First National Bank of New York concludes 
that, “if these trends are projected into the 
future, one finds that in the year 2069 we 
will all be working for the government.” 

I started with the statement that unless 
the trend of the last 25 years is reversed we 
will end up in the same plight as Great Brit- 
ain and France or perhaps even worse. There, 
featherbedding on the part of labor, restric- 
tive practices and confiscatory taxes have al- 
most destroyed the economy and put them 
on the brink of, if not into, socialism. The 
incentive to expand and to reinvest earnings 
into better and more productive machinery 
has been lost in these countries, knowing as 
they do, that increased productiveness of ma- 
chines will be soaked up by labor and any 
better profit will be consumed by taxes. 

If the trend here is not changed or stopped, 
it must inevitably bring us also to the brink, 
if not directly into, socialism and an eco- 
nomic system abhorrent to freedom-loving 
Americans. The real danger is that we are 
rapidly approaching the hour of decision and 


it will take many courageous men of stature . 


who would rather be right than President to 
turn this tide. 

I sincerely believe that if the American 
people, all the American people, understand 
the real meaning of recent trends and where 
they are leading us, they will face up to the 
situation. It will not be necessary to feed 
them political tranquilizers in order to keep 
them ignorantly happy. 

I have great faith in the commonsense of 
the American people and therefore I cannot 
help but believe that the right kind of leaders 
will emerge from labor, from Government, 
and frem industry, in time to save us from 
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losing the social and economic system which 
has proved to be the bulwark against commu- 
nism, nazism, and fascism and is the only 
strong social system left that the rest of the 
world can count on to keep it free. 





Opinion Poll Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have been conducting an 
opinion poll among my constituents in 
the Third Congressional District of In- 
diana on eight important issues currently 
confronting the Congress. 

Starting late in April and continuing 
through most of May, questionnaires 
were mailed from my office in Washing- 
ton to approximately 100,000 voters in 
the 4 northern Indiana counties I repre- 
sent, St. Joseph, Elkhart, La Porte, and 
Marshall. Ballot forms also were printed 
as a public service by several daily and 
weekly newspapers in the district, and 
readers were invited to mail them di- 
rectly to me. 

Questionnaires were sent te practically 
every household in the district. Wher- 
ever possible, mailing lists of registered 
voters were used, particularly in the 
South Bend-Mishawaka area. In cities 
such as Elkhart, Goshen, La Porte, 
Michigan City, and Piymouth, telephone 
directories were employed. Ballots also 
were mailed to every rural and post- 
office boxholder in the four counties. 

The response has been most gratifying. 
A total of 12,356 ballots have been re- 
ceived and tabulated to date, and they 
are still coming in. 

A great many voters who took part 
in the poll added comments to their bal- 
lots or wrote separate letters explaining 
or qualifying their replies. Others ex- 
pressed views on issues not covered in 
the poll. 

These comments have been carefully 
studied by me and have been most help- 
ful in determining the sentinfent of my 
conspituents on current problems. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing news release reporting the results 
of my 1957 opinion poll: 

BUDGET AND Tax CuTs FavorED IN NIMTZ POLL 


Congressman F. Jay NimtTz, South Bend 
Republican, today reported the results of 
an opinion poll among his northern Indiana 
constituents showing overwhelming support 
for a cut in Federal spending and a general 
reduction in taxes. 

More than 12,000 voters in St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, La Porte, and Marshall Counties 
returned question forms in the poll, which 
has been underway for more than a month, 
Congressman NimtTz reported. 

The closest division of opinion was on the 
question of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, Nimtz said. The vote in favor was 46 
percent, with 45 percent opposing and 9 per- 
cent expressing no opinion. 

A limited program of Federal grants for 
new school buildings has been proposed by 
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President Eisenhower but is opposed by In- 
diana Gov. Harold W. Handley. 

Eighty-nine percent of those questions fa- 
vored legislation to regulate and safeguard 
labor union welfare funds, with only 6 per- 
cent opposed. 

Greatest opposition in the poll was shown 
to proposals for a more liberal immigration 
policy, with 76 percent voting against a 
change in the law and only 14 percent in 
favor. 

Two key programs of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration were endorsed by votes of nearly 
2 to 1 in the poll. They were the foreign- 


Do you favor— 


QOS mm GO BS 


The Arthur MacArthur Army Reserve 
Training Center at Springfield Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a message 
from General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and the speech made by Lt. Gen. 
Thomas W. Herron concerning the dedi- 
cation of the Springfield Army Reserve 
Training Center in honor of Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
_in the Recorp, as follows: 

As a native of Chicopee Falls and a loyal 
and lifelong admirer of Massachusetts, my 
father would be greatly moved by this dedi- 
cation. He was an ardent believer in the 
citizen soldier. He felt that from this cate- 
gory comes the very essence of our success 
in war; that they provide that invincible 
will for victory which results from the com- 
bination of leadership, training, and_disci- 
pline which such centers as this produce. 

DovucGias MACARTHUR. 


—_—— 


ADDREss By Lt. GEN. THOMas W. HERRON 


Colonel Foley, Mayor Brunton, Mayor 
Grocki, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a privilege to be with you 
today to represent the MacArthur family in 
the ceremony dedicating this Army Reserve 
Training Center to the memory of one of its 
distinguished members, Lt. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur. 

I bring you greetings and warm good 
wishes from his son, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, who regrets that he is 
unable to be present. 

In acting for General MacArthur, I am in 
the enviable position of being able to do what 
he coyld not have done. I can point out 
some of the striking parallels in his char- 
acter and that of his father. 
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aid program and the Federal program of 
fiexible farm price supports. 

Voters also endorsed Postmaster General 
Summerfield’s request for an increase in 
postal rates by a margin of 72 to 21 percent. 

The vote in favor of a tax reduction was 
better than 10 to 1, while cuts in the Federal 
budget were advocated by 65 percent of the 
voters. ; 

The Nimtz survey got replies from 12,356 
voters who either returned question forms 
sent out by the Congressman or clipped out 
ballots from newspapers. Here is the final 
breakdown of the voting: 


. Percent 


No 
Yes | No — 
n 


. Reducing the budget even if it means cutting out programs of direct benefit to you? 

. Legislation to regulate and safeguard labor union welfare funds? 

. A general tax reduction if cuts can be made without leaving the budget out of balance? __ 
Increasing postal rates on all classes of mail to help reduce the postal deficit? 

Direct Federal grants to States to help build more schools? 

Foreign military and economic aid as a means of resisting Communist expansion? 

. Changing our immigration laws to admit more people to this country? 

A fiexible program of Federal price supports for basic farm products? 


The history of this region is interwoven 
with that of the MacArthur family. The 
paternal forebears of Arthur MacArthur were 
scottish highlanders and had established 
themselves here in the early days of the Re- 
public. His mother’s family, the Belchers, 
were distinguished citizens of Springfield and 
Chicopee and Chicopee Falls for generations. 
It was Arthur MacArthur’s maternal great 
grandmother, Sara Barney, who numbers 
among her descendants not only two great 
generals named MacArthur, but through the 
Delanos, a President of the United States 
named Franklin Roosevelt, and through the 
Jeromes, a distinguished Briton named Win- 
ston Churchill. General Arthur MacArthur’s 
father himself was an author and essayist 
of note and an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, now 
the United States District Court in Washing- 
ton. 

Historians disagree as to whether Arthur 
MacArthur was 16 or 17 years old when he 
finally persuaded his father, Justice Mac- 
Arthur, to allow him to enlist in the Army. 
It is a known fact, however, that he won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor before he 
was 19. He and General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur are the only father and son 
in American history who have won our high- 
est military decoration. As a young officer, 
Arthur MacArthur was several times wound- 
ed, as was his son in later wars, because of 
an utter disregard for his own safety in 
combat. 

Later, in the Spanish-American War, Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur became Military Governor 
of the Philippines, a position his son was 
to hold later in Japan. His rule there has 
been described as having combined a stern 
sense of justice and magnanimity. He in- 
troduced into the system of justice in the 
Philippines the right of habeas corpus, as 
his son was to do years later in Japan. 
Father and son demonstrated in every act 
— and integrity of the highest 

er. 

And so it is particularly appropriate that 
this training center should memorialize the 
name of Gen. Arthur MacArthur, native of 
Springfield and Chicopee and Chicopee Falls, 
and a and brilliant officer of 
the United States Army. The real 
of this dedication only begins in the brief 
ceremonies held here today. 

It will become increasingly significant as 
the years pass, and the MacArthur name, 


June 5 


takes its proper place on the pages of pic, 
as an inspiration to the young men ‘a 
train here. bo 

The MacArthurs leave a heritage of joy, 
country and devotion to duty unsurpasseq ot 
our military history. Without such menad 
nation can survive. . 

Acting for the MacArthur family, 1 accent 
the honor conferred upon Lt. Gen. Artes 
MacArthur by the dedication of this impor, 
tant United States Army Reserve traini,, 
center to his memory. I express the re 
.that the young men who are trained in tis 
center will be prepared to defend this Nation 
in war and to serve her in peace as did thy 
outstanding American in whose honor it ig 
dedicated. 

Thank you. 


Radioactivity in the Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exchange 
of correspondence between myself and 
the Atomic Energy Commission relative 
to the health and safety aspects of using 
the Columbia River as a coolant for the 
Hanford Atomic Works. 

There being no objection, the cor. 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 21, 1957, 
Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: In Albert Schweitzer's 
Declaration of Conscience, given upon receiy- 
ing the Nobel prize, and reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 15, 1957, there 
is the following paragraph: 

“What this storing of radioactive material 
implies is clearly demonstrated by the ob- 
servations made when, on one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia River in North 
America was analyzed. The radioactivity 
Was caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, 
which produce plutonium for atomic bombs, 
and which empty their waste water into the 
river. The radioactivity of the river water 
was insignificant. But the radioactivity of 
the river plankton was 2,000 times higher, 
that of the ducks eating plankton 40,000 
times higher, that of the fish 15,000 times 
higher. In young swallows fed on insects 
caught by their parents in the river the ra- 
dioactivity was 500,000 times higher, and in 
the egg yolks of water birds more than 1 
million times higher.” 

I would appreciate hearing from the Com- 
mission any comments it might care to make 
concerning this statement, and concerning 
the health and safety aspects of using the 
Columbia River as a coolant for the Hanford 
plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 
UNITED STATES 
Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate. 

Dean SENATOR Jackson: Thank you {0 
your letter of May 21, 1957 in which you ask 
for our comments on a part of Dr. Albert 
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*s declaration of conscience, and 
gchweltse health and safety aspects of 


wg the Columbia River as a coolant for 
ord plant, 
er cited by Dr. Schweitzer are essen- 


; nted by Hanford employees 
tially those Peenesttic Co. at the eterna 
of the Gen 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
atomic Energy. These data were published 
in 2 papers in volume 13 of the proceedings 
of this conference. They are: 

paper 280: pages 364-367, The Accumula- 

Radioactive Substances in Aquatic 
forms, by R. F. Foster and J. J. Davis. 

paper 281: pages 385-388, Radioactivity in 
rerrestrial Animals Near an Atomic Energy 
site, by W. C. Hanson and H, A. Kornberg. 

It is important to understand that the 
fgures which appear in ‘the tables in the 
rs referred to above, and from. which 
a Schweitzer apparently obtained the 
figures which appear in the paragraph 
quoted in your letter, represent ratios, that 
js, the relative increase in concentrations of 
of radioactivity from water to plankton and 
on down the plant-animal food chain. These 
ratios are not meaningful from the stand- 

int of health unless the concentrations 
are converted into amounts of radioactivity 
and a comparison is made with permissible 
concentrations of radioactivity in food con- 
sumed by humans. In other words, it is 
necessary to distinguish between rate of con- 
centration and amount of radioactivity. In 
this connection, it is also important to take 
into account the normal process of radio- 
active decay. 

The radioisotope of primary concern which 
enters the food chain in the Columbia River 
is phosphorus 32. It has a 14.3 day half-life 
and has @ maximum permissible concentra- 
tion in water of 2X10-* microcuries per 
cubic milliliter. Its concentration below the 
Hanford site is a small fraction of that level, 
namely, 0.02X10-* to 0.2x10-*. At such 
levels in the water people could eat fish every 
day in the year without ex ng the con- 
servative standards for exposure to the gen- 
eral population. 

The manner in which Dr. Schweitzer pre- 
sents the ratios implies that there is a pro- 
gressive increase in the concentrations of 
radioactivity through the plant-animal food 
chain. This is not generally true. If one 
refers to the table from which Dr. Schweitzer 
took his values for birds (table 1, p. 385, 
vol. XIII of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy) it will be found that the last 
column of the same table gives ratios of 
concentrations of P-32 in the bird to P-32 
in its food. In only one case is the concen- 
tration in the bird higher than in its food. 
Another problem is that Dr. Schweitzer 
takes his figures from two different tables. 
The value of 2000 which he uses for plank- 
ton is for gross activity. The other higher 
values in the paragraph quoted are for the 
specific isotope, P-32. Since the P-32 ac- 
tivity in the water is less than 1 percent of 
the total activity in water, the concentra- 
tion from of P-32 from water to plankton 
is 200,000. Hence, the increases in concen- 
trations from water to ducks, of 40,000, and 
from water to fish, of 15,000, should be com- 
pared to the value for plankton of 200,000, 
hot the 2,000 figure which Dr. Schweitzer 
apparently obtained from another table. 
Therefore, as a general proposition there is 
hot @ progressive increase in the concentra- 
tion of P-82 throughout the plant-animal 
food chain as implied by Dr. Schweitzer. 

The fish in the Columbia River are mon- 
itored through the seasons the year around. 
The a concentration in whitefish 


verage 
(the species in which the highest concen- 
trations have been measured) has been 
about 10“ microcuries per gram (the unit of 
Weight comparable to volume as measured 
in milliliters). At that concentration one 
could eat 7 pounds of fish a week, year in 
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and year out, and still be within permissible 
levels. 

As you know, the AEC has a substantial 
health research program at the Hanford site 
and at all other major AEC industrial sites, 
and at the Nevada and Pacific test areas. 
These programs include not only precise 
monitoring of radioactivity in air, water, 
and soil, but fotlow radioactive products as 
they pass along the plant-animal food chain. 
Special emphasis is given to consideration of 
the levels of radioactivity required to pro- 
duce detectable injury in individuals and in 
population groups. A conservative estimate 
of the Commission’s expenditures in envi- 
ronmental health research at AEC sites and 
at universities throughout the Nation, is 
about $1.8 million a year. This estimate 
does not include a substantial amount of 
laboratory support at AEC sites, nor does it 
include a vast amount of related research, 
such as, for example, the metabolism of fis- 
sion products and instrumentation. 

Should you desire additional information 
on the program at Hanford or on the broad 
environmental health program of the. Com- 
mission, we shall be pleased to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman. 


eee 


Taxpayer Comment on Battle of the 
Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 4 the Conference of State Taxpayer 
Executives, comprised of organizations 
in three-fourths of the States, met in 
Washington to discuss the 1958 Federal 
budget. They decided that taxpayers 
and citizens must help both the execu- 
tive branch and Congress to reach ‘an 
expenditure-reduction goal which will 
permit tax and debt reduction. With the 
slogan, “I’ll take less from Government, 
if Government takes less from me,” 
these groups have presented the issue of 
Federal budget reduction constantly and 
specifically to the people of their States. 

Recently, Tax Foundation asked the 
executive directors of these State organi- 
zations to wire their comments on the 
reactions they observed to the “battle 
of the budget.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the replies from 21 States. 

There being no objection, the replies 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

RoOuNDvuP OF TAXPAYER COMMENT ON THE 

BATTLE OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

Eisenhower budget was shock to all Ne- 
braskans. Economy is watchword here. Our 
people, press, legislature, and public officials 
demand budget cuts up to $5 billion. Drastic 
curbs on Federal aid, defeat of school aid, 
and control of expenditures. Then debt re- 
duction and tax cuts in proportion, although 
our Senators and Congréssmen are all com- 
pletely in accord. Mail and press editorials 
pour in from all corners of the State. (Rob- 
ert M. Armstrong, executive director, Ne- 
braska Citizens Council, Inc.) 

Never before in all our 25 years have the 
people, members of lower house, industry, 
business in general, farm organizations, the 





‘ognize “I’ll Take Less” buttons. 
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professions, and individual citizens, been so 
enthusiastically united in support of Con- 
gress making substantial cuts in pending 
budget bills to the very limit without im- 
periling security of America and its upstand- 
ing allies. (William R. Pouder, executive sec- 
retary, Tenmessee Taxpayers Association, 
Inc.) 

Grassroots response in Ohio for reductions 
in nonessential Federal budget expenditures 
has been most gratifying. The “I'll Take 
Less” campaign has active support of many 
community organizations interested in re- 
ducing Federal budget. Vote of Ohio con- 
gressional delegation on Federal appropri- 
ation measures thus far considered accu- 
rately reflects voter opinion in their home 
districts. (D. H. Sutton, executive director, 
Ohio Public Expenditure Council.) 

Newspapers are cooperating. People rec- 
Congress- 
man DEMPSEY comments in his weekly news- 
letter, “In all my years in Washington repre- 
senting the people of New Mexico, I have 
never before seen such unanimity and in- 
sistence in demanding a cut in Government 
spending and in taxes.” Letters must be 
flowing. (Albert K. Nohl, director, Taxpay- 
ers Association of New Mexico.) 

There has been no organized campaign as 
such in Utah against the budget. There has 
rather been a spontaneous outpouring of 
protest by newspapers, bulletins, chamber of 
commerce boards, groups, and individuals. 
Seldom have we seen such intense feeling 
and resentment against a proposed budget 
as is now taking place. (M.H. Harris, execu- 
tive secretary, Utah Taxpayers Association.) 

Members of our congressional delegation 
say they are receiving more mail re Federal 
budget than any other subject. Being vol- 
untary it is effective. Our people are very 
Federal budget conscious. (Lloyd Griffin, ex- 
ecutive vice president, North Carolina Citi- 
zens Association.) 

News coverage and editorial comment has 
been good. Too early to measure full ef- 
fect as it will be several weeks before im- 
pact is felt. Believe Eisenhower’s speech 
will cause more “I’ll Take Less” letters to 
flow to Washington. Individuals are wear- 
ing buttons. No adverse reaction noted. 
(Fred W. Bennion, executive director, Wyo- ~ 
ming Taxpayers Association.) 

Increasing concern in Wisconsin over the 
Federal budget as well as on high State and 
local governmental spending. Local tax- 
payer association action demanded a rolling 
back of big governmental spending reflects 
ground swell for economy. Strong opposi- 
tion to Federal aid for school construction. 
(Arch Ely, executive director, Public Ex- 
penditure Survey of Wisconsin.) 

Newspaper cooperation on “I'll Take Less” 
campaign has been excellent: We have rea- 
son to believe that more Nevadans than 
ever before are writing to Congressmen urg- 
ing Federal economy. Senator BIBLE’s office 
reported nearly 1,000 letters received by 
May 3. NTA members have welcomed this 
campaign enthusiastically whereas previous 
Federal projects coolly received. (Neil D. 
Humphrey, executive secretary, Nevada Tax- 
payers Association.) 

The high Federal taxes continued by the 
1957-58 Federal budget has sparked a tax- 
payers’ uprising in New York State. With 


‘State and local taxes to be paid out of what 


the “taxpayer has left after Federal taxes, 
the tax squeeze has created awareness of the 
need to reduce the total tax load. ‘That 
awareness presently is being manifested by 
the formation of school district taxpayer or- 
ganizations which are bringing about re- 
jection of swollen school budgets and build- 
ing bond issues throughout the State. This 
striking out initially against the spending 
of tax money in the government unit clos- 
est to the people is a warning which their 
elected representatives in the overlying levels 
of government would do well to heed. 
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(James E. Finke, Citizens Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, Inc.) 

The 1957 Montana Legislature adopted the 
highest general fund budget in the history 
of the State resulting in tax increases in 
almost every area. This coupled with the 
proposed $71.8 billion Federal budget is 
bringing widespread protest from taxpayers 
throughout the State to the effect that an 
economy move for all levels of government 
is far past due. (S. Keith Anderson, execu- 
tive secretary, Montana Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion.) 

Public opinion in favor reduction in Fed- 
eral budget started immediately high fig- 
ures released. Developed to strongest opin- 
ion in recent years. Newspaper support 
economy widespread and likewise unusually 
strong. (Carter W. Atkins, executive direc- 
tor, Connecticut Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil.) 

Heavy press support with favorable articles 
and editorials throughout Minnesota, also 
urban press excellent coverage with favorable 
comment. Citizen action widespread. 
Growing sentiment favoring Federal tax re- 
duction. (Norman A. Borgen, secretary-trea- 
surer, Minnesota Taxpayers Association.) 

Three new county taxpayer groups offi- 
cially chartered past few months in Colo- 
rado as direct result general taxpayer con- 
cern about local, State, and Federal tax bur- 
dens. Regarding the proposed Federal 
budget common statement here is “I’ve never 
written my Congressman (or Senator) be- 
fore but I certainly have on this issue.” 
(Raymond A. Kimball, executive director, 
Colorado Public Expenditure Council.) 

Strong citizen demand for less Govern- 
ment spending, for debt reduction, and for 
lower taxes in all parts of California with 
widespread support for Byrd and Hoover 
Commission recommendations and wide- 
spread denunciation of Federal giveaway 
programs, particularly Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Many local proposals also being turned 
down. (S. J. Arnold, general manager, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association.) 

Budget cutting sentiment strong and 
growing. State senate passed bipartisan- 
sponsored resolution for reduced Federal 
spending. Citizens’ groups sponsored full- 
page ad in newspapers and sent shirts to 
Washington. Budget reduction urged in 
widespread newspaper comment and editor- 
ials. The Governor and other influential 
leaders have spoken out against Federal aid 
to schools. (Edward Staples, executive di- 
rector, Missouri Public Expenditure Survey.) 

There is much wider demand by Idahoans 
for reduction of Federal budget than in pre- 
vious years. A demand which is being car- 
ried to the congressional delegation. To be 
effective, however, the expression must be 
continued until the last appropriation meas- 
ure has become law. (Max Yost, executive 
manager, Associated Taxpayers of Idaho.) 

We have had action that we’ve never had 
before. Even local newspapers which usually 
in the past ignored the Federal budget have 
jumped into the fight. People who were 
never interested before are writing their 
Congressmen and working hard to cut the 
budget. (Maurice W. Scott, executive secre- 
tary, Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois.) 


Economy-mindedness is at an alltime peak, * 


not only Federal but State and local. Our 
Members of Congress are getting more mail 
than ever before. (Raymond E. Edwards, 
executive secretary, Iowa Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation.) 

I have stressed in my talks before vari- 
ous service organizations, in the New Hamp- 
shire Taxpayer and in numerous press re- 
leases that it is the duty of every citizen 
to write to our representatives in Washing- 
ton insisting upon economy in Government 
and reduction of the gargantuan 1958 
budget. As a result, our representatives 
have been flooded with mall, to such an 
extent, that most of them have had to re- 
sort to form letters in replying. (Barry T. 
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Mines, executive director, New Hampshire 
Taxpayers Federation.) 

Here in New Jersey, with its historic back- 
ground of independence, we are encouraged 
by the response of Congress to the continu- 
ing grassroots demand for less ental 
spending. We are hopeful that this renewed 

yer interest will not only achieve the 
immediate objective of lowering the fantastic 
cost of Government, but help bring about re- 
versal in the trend toward increased Federal 
aid which costs far more than its worth 
and begets more centralized government. 
(Carlton W. Tillinghast, executive director, 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association.) 


The Accomplishments of Resistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Richmond News Leader of Monday, 
June 3, 1957, commenting favorably 
upon an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Winchester Star on Fri- 
day, May 31, entitled “Invasion From 
Washington.” 

These two editorials in a very forth- 
right and capable manner reply to the 
criticism directed -by the Washington 
Post at the manner in which we conduct 
our school affairs in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

The editor of the Winchester Star, 
State Senator Harry F. Byrp, Jr., enjoys 
in an unusually high degree the con- 
fidence, esteem, and personal affections 
of many thousands of Virginians. His 
editorial comments shed considerable 
light on the present situation in Virginia 
and I am in wholehearted accord with 
the views he has expressed. The editor 
of the Washington Post had asked 
“What has Virginia accomplished?” and 
Senator Byrp very effectively answers 
that “Virginia has accomplished pre- 
cisely. what it seeks to accomplish—it 
has maintained segregated schools,” and 
we shall steadfastly adhere to that 
course. 

The editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader, to which I have referred, 
is as follows: ; 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF RESISTANCE 

The Winchester Star (circulation 8,913) re- 
cently teed off on the Washington Post (cir- 
culation 382,456), with some comments on 
Virginia’s school segregation policy that merit 
a wide reading. For the past 3 years, the 
rabidly prointegration Post has been com- 
plaining loudly against Virginia’s insistence 
upon maintaining segregation in public 
schools. In the eyes of the Washington 
Post, all is sweetness and light in the Dis- 
trict’s race-mixed schools, and the Post’s 
editors are terribly distressed at Virginia’s 
inability to see the advantages of compulsory 
integration. 

“For 3 years,” said the Washington Post 
bitterly, Virginia’s political leaders “have 
been about the Supreme Court 
decision without accomplishing a solitary 
thing about the problem it raises.” 

It was to that sentence that the Winchester 
Star, owned by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., provided 
a succinct reply: 
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“What has Virginia accomplished Y 
ginia has accomplished precisely what 
seeks to accomplish—it has maintaineg . 
regated schools. * * * Under the leadership 
of “this faction,’ as the Post calls the stat,’ 
political leadership, segregation ha; 
mained intact throughout the State. y., 
one Virginia school has been integrated an 
not one Virginia school has been closeq» 

In that brief paragraph, it seems t, 
lies the proof of the pudding. So far as 12 
public schools themselves are concerneg 
the demonstrable fact is that Virginia, 
schools are still operating; they are still 
operating on a basis of race separation. Dur. 
ing the 3 years that have brought chaos to 
Washington's school system—3 years marked 
by an exodus of young white parents from 
the District and by frantic efforts to cover up 
the deficiencies of Negro students—dyr; 
these 3 years, students of both races in yj. 
ginia have continued their own relatively 
tranquil progress in their own separa 
schools, 

Now, if State senator Ted Dalton ha 
had his way, this would not have been trye. 
The Radford Republican is agreeable to just 
a little integration. He would abandon 4 
State policy of unyielding resistance jy 
favor of a fragmented nonpolicy of loca 
surrender. Mr. Dalton must know that 
little integration in one county would leag 
inexorably to more integration in the nex 
county, and swiftly to massive integration 
in every county and city in the State. That 
is where his vaunted policy would take us, 

Those who want to follow Mr. Dalton anq 
the Washington Post are of course entitled 
to do so. But on the record, Virginia's pol. 
icy of massive resistance has resulted in two 
significant accomplishments: It has pre. 
served segregation in our schools, and it has 
focused attention dramatically upon the 
Supreme Court’s rape of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In the eyes of the Washington Post, such 
accomplishments are deplorable. In our 
own view, these accomplishments merit 
grateful applause. 


Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an edito- 


Trial entitled “Low Pay, Low Rates 
Handicap Mail Service,” from the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of June 2, 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The editorial is self-explanatory. It 
is an examination of the callously low- 
pay rates, completely out of touch with 
the actual cost of living, received by ow 
postal workers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Low Pay, Low Rates HanpicaP Mat. SERVICE 

Though the House Post Office Committee 
at Washington has recommended a rate iD- 
crease that would cut heavily into the al- 
nual postal deficit, passage of legislation 
put the higher rates into effect would solvé 
only half of the Post Office Department's Se!- 
ious financial problem. The other half in- 
volves pay of the postal workers. 

The plight of these workers is not one 
that callously can be ignored. The one Pay 
raise these workers have received in thé 
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6 years has left them lagging far behind 
jse in living costs and far behind the 

d = raavances that most workers in private 
ae ustry have enjoyed. Pay-raise legislation 


ate Congress in 1954 and 1955 was 
ra ~~ Y residential veto. While these pay 
Na, Mites remain static, the cost-of-living index 
| and I ree Pe ecimony the Senate Civil 
a” recent testimony before the Sena Vv 
0 vice committee has emphasized the effect 
is a * the situation on efficiency of postal opera- 
Thed ions and quality of the service. Low worker 


wale and the loss of experienced employ- 


Nia’ 

ner-paying jobs cannot help but 
Des ee wera in the postal service. On 
<n t6 . e human side, there was figure-buttressed 
arked timony that @ topheavy percentage of 
from nstal employees manage to maintain them- 
er up ives and their families only by holding 
uring gira Jobe. i f nues 
Vir The problem, of course, is one of reve i 














», the basis of present costs, the Post Office 
Department is expected to show a deficit dur- 
i the next fiscal year of more than $650 


jjlion. The proposed increase in rates 
ould do no more than lower this deficit 





just by $462 million even if there is no raise in 
on 4 mployees’ salaries. Too, Congress probably 
e in suld not feel justified in increasing postal 
local pay without increasing the pay of other Fed- 


workers at the same time. 

Congress is reaping the result of maintain- 
ing so long a postal rate structure made obso- 
by economic conditions. 
5a difficult one to solve, but postal service 
orkers cannot be expected forever to bear 
he brunt of failure to come realistically to 
ps with it. 





tus BbPostal Workers Say Better Pay Improves 
tion Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the guest 

H Migeditorial appearing in the Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal, May 23,1957. This edi- 
torial is entitled “Postal Workers Say 

"ES MiB petter Pay Improves Service,” and was 
written by Richard F. Robedeau, presi- 

nt, Mae cent of Local No. 128, National Federa- 

o. ge ion of Post Office Clerks. 

tes Mr. Robedeau recently testified ably 

rt Mae?’ the hearings of the Subcommittee on 

2 Federal Employee Compensation. His 

he @ancuest editorial focuses attention on a 
problem that should concern every citi- 

It Mao: his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee was equally cogent. 


‘n _ There being no objection, the editorial 
a was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
0. PostaL WORKERS Say Betrer Pay IMPROVES 
re SERVICE 
(By Richard F. Robedeau) ‘ 
3 Why are postal employees made the scape- 


d goats of every economy drive that hits the 
7 Government? This question in one form or 
7 nother is being asked by postal workers 
“ throughout the Nation. They know that a 
; letter still can be mailed in 1957 for 3 cents, 

the same rate as in 1935, because Congress 
considers it the postal service and not the 
postal business, They have compared the 
Postal deficit with the deficit of other Gov- 
' fhnment agencies and have noted that in 
; 1956, in spite of low postal rates and of the 





The problem — 
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many public services performed with little 
or no compensation, the postal deficit added 
only a fraction over one-half of 1 percent 
(0.6) to the Federal budget. 

In 1956, the deficit of the Department of 
Defense (military functions) added 53.8 per- 
cent to the Federal budget; that of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 7.8 percent; of the 
Veterans’ Administration, 7.1 percent; mu- 
tual security (loans and gifts abroad), 6.3 
percent; Health, Education, and Welfare, 3.1 
percent; Department of Commerce, 1.9 per- 
cent; and of the Post Office Department, 0.6 
percent.- 

Among the agencies listed, the Post Office 
stands at the bottom in the amount its 
deficit increased the Federal budget. Serv- 
ing all citizens of our country and not just 
one special group, it is one of our most es- 
sential services. Why then, should the 
postal deficit be singled out for so much at- 
tention by the budget cutters? 

Constant and threatened curtailment of 
postal service also is puzzling postal people. 
On April 8, 1957, a group including the sec- 
retaries of the National Association of Post- 
masters, the National League of Postmasters, 
and the National Association of Postal Su- 
pervisors presented at the White House to 
Jack Anderson, administrative assistant to 
President Eisenhower, a joint statement. It 
expressed the official concern of these or- 
ganizations of postal management over a 
proposed temporary layoff of some postal 
employees. Here is an excerpt from this 
statement: 

“We feel that, if any of the present em- 
ployees are released temporarily, they will 
procure positions in private industry. 
Knowing how difficult it is, even now, to 
attract additional personnel on account of 
the comparatively low salaries offered, we 
feel that a large number of the postal people 
would not return to the service when they 


_ find the many additional benefits offered 


by private industry, such as hospitalization, 
insurance, better working hours (very little 
nightwork, if any) and many of the other 
so-called fringe benefits.” 

Postal clerks and carriers, even though 
they did not help formulate this statement, 
know that it is true. They know that the 
beginning base wage of $3,660 per-year gross 
is terribly inadequate; that. the take-home 
base pay of a first-year regular clerk or 
carrier with a wife and two children, de- 
ducting Federal and State taxes and 614 
percent for retirement, leaves only $60.50 
per week to support his family. They know 
that in the Portland post office in 1956, 298 
new employees were~hired and 282 left the 
postal service. 

They know that good postal service can 
only be maintained by a permanent work 
force of career employees paid wages ade- 
quate to support their families. 

With the salaries of State employees raised 
this year and the Portland city council’s 
action in raising city employees’ wages, 
postal employees are hopeful that Congress 
will rétognize the best way to maintain 
efficient and economical postal service is to 
provide adequate postal salaries. This will 
make it possible for career employees to 
make a lifework of better postal operations. 





Public Education Is a Community Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ‘edi- 
torial entitled “Public Education Is a 
Community Project,” from the Anderson 
(S. C.) Free Press of May 30, 1957. The 
Free Press is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing weekly newspapers, and it is 
ably edited by Mrs. Beth Klosky. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PusBLic EpUCATION Is A COMMUNITY PROJECT 

During its 38th annual convention last 
year, the American Legion adopted a reso- 
lution opposing Federal interference, control, 
or direction of the Nation’s public schools 
and taking the stand that State and local 
government should take care of primary 
and secondary school needs. This resolution 
was adopted without a dissenting vote by 
the 3,158 accredited delegates to the con- 
vention—representing every State in the 
Union. 

Recently, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce issued a leaflet containing ex- 
cerpts from testimony on school construction 
legislation presented by Richard C. Cada- 
wallader, member of the national American- 
ism commission of the American Legion, be- 
fore the General Education Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. We believe that the points empha- 
sized by Mr. Cadawallader combine to form 
a strong argument against Federal aid to 
education. 

Among other things, Cadawallader pointed 
out that Federal aid is not the way to get 
good schools, Under any moderate program 
of aid, the amount going to individual 
States would not be large enough to be ef- 
fective, he said, and Federal aid in an 
amount sufficient to mitigate the problem 
significantly could result in such an under- 
mining of State and local responsibility as 
to seriously endanger the kind of educa- 
tional system that has served us so well. 

Cadawallader declared that the respective 
States have the financial capacity to meet 
their educational requirements if they wish 
to do so. He pointed out that local and 
State ability and willingness to deal with 
school problems would be impaired by in- 
jecting a third level of government. Ad- 
ministrative differences with respect to con- 
trols or agreements as to division of funds 
would result in delays and inequalities. 

There are about 62,000 separate public- 
school districts or systems in the United 
States. If the National Government dealt 
directly with these local school organiza- 
tions, it would seriously conflict with State 
educational responsibility and control. If 
the program were administered through the 
States, it could not achieve the objective 
sought by Federal grants or funds without 
imposing important and unwanted con- 
ditions. 


If Federal aid is predicated on the determi- 
nation of necessity of local school districts 
or systems, who will establish the criteria of 
need and formulas of distribution, Cadwal- 
lader asked. What weight will be given to 
the relationship between those districts 
which have for years taxed themselves to 
the bone to meet their requirements and 
those which have the resources but do not 
choose to impose adequate local taxes? 

Federal funds for general public education 
could place in the hands of those in political 
authority the power to transform our whole 
way of life. The opportunity which would 
be opened up for the imposition of require- 
ments as to what would be taught is fright- 
ening, Mr. Cadwallader asserted. Federal aid 
to education, even with an initial limitation 
on Federal control, invites the danger that in 
time the Federal administrative agencies will 
want to prescribe the curricula, textbooks, 
other instructional materials, teacher quaii- 
fications, methods and standards of instruc- 
tion and accounting and fiscal procedures. 
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Once the United States Government enters 
this field of activity, it can never stop nor 
turn back. The history of other Federal 
legislation for education demonstrates this 
conclusively. 

Pointing out that the current rate of school 
construction is steadily rising and is virtu- 
ally at the point where a majority of the 
local school districts will have caught up 
with legitimate classroom shortages, Cac 
wallader declared that this demonstrates that 
local school districts are not waiting for the 
Federal Government and do not need Fed- 
eral intervention or compulsion. 

Under our system of Government, public 
education is basically a community function 
which has been and is being effectively dis- 
charged by local leaders. Planning for school 
construction should remain at the local 
school district level, Cadawallader concluded. 
This is not the kind of Governmental func- 
tion which has to be performed by the Na- 
tional Government er which it can do best. 
In fact, efficiency, economy, opportunity for 
differences of approach and educational 
pioneering will be sacrificed if the Congress 
should embark the National Government 
upon a program of regimented aid to edu- 
cation. 


“Americans Have Been Rediscovering 
That the Most Important Thing im the 
World Is-Ideas With Ideals,’ Says Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Which 
Heralds a Significant New Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a very important meeting is be- 
ing held at this time in Asheville, N. C., 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which is holding its 66th annual 
convention there. 

I was very interested to find the first 
vice president of this fine organization, 
Chloe Gifford, of Lexington, Ky., saying 
in her annual report: 


Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the edu- 
cated with suspicion or refer to the intelli- 
gent individual as an egghead or a highbrow, 


She keyed her remarks to this year’s 
convention theme, “Knowledge Is 
Power,” and warned the delegates that 
one of America’s paramount dangers is 
“the growing loss of individualism.” She 
declared “Let us outgrow our lust for 
the mediocre.” 

Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the representatives of the Nation’s 
clubwomen: 

Americans have been rediscovering that 
the most important thing in the world is, 
ideas with ideals. 


It will be recalled that the terms “egg- 
head” and “highbrow” became terms of 
derision and ridicule only in recent years, 
mainly in the 1952 political campaign 
when the Republicans made this the 
major point of their attack upon the 
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Democrats and Democratic standard- 
bearer Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 

At a breakfast in Los Angeles, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said: 

We had so many wisecracking so-called 
intellectuals going around and showing how 
wrong everybody is who doesn’t happen to 
agree with them. By the way, I heard a 
definition of an intellectual that I thought 
was very interesting: A man who takes more 
words than are necessary to tell more than 
he knows. I hope that ng one is going to 
get up and wisecrack to me and say, “You’ve 
already done it.” 


If you were to seek the deep psycho- 
logical reason for the low estate of the 
schoolteacher, the college professor, the 
learned in the society of our time I think 
you will find it not only in their scan- 
dalously low salaries, but in this con- 
tempt that seems to have seeped from 
the top into our thinking about the peo- 
ple among us who can state'a cause, a 
principle, a position without doing vio- 
lence to vocabulary and to syntax. : 

I hope I am sorely mistaken if I hold 


the conviction that one of the reasons . 


for at least the extent of the defeat of 
Governor Stevenson for the Presidency 
of the United States in the elections of 
1952 and 1956 was the fact that he spoke 


- good English. 


It must, I think, go down in the his- 
story of elections that at least one quite 
important segment of the voting public 
did not understand the Democratic can- 
didate. Yet, if we read his speeches in 
those campaigns, we would be hard put 
to it to find anything in them that was 
either esoteric or highfalutin, or too 
polysyllabic.. His sentences were most 
simple and declarative, with flashes of 
wit, and while thoughtful and even pro- 
found, they were hardly a tax on the 
intellect. 

Yet they were complained of—of all 
things—for reasons of style and for the 
respect which the candidate manifestly 
had for the intelligence of the American 
people. The complaint was that the 
speeches were over the heads of the 
voters. This complaint when summed 
up seems to mean that Adlai Stevenson’s 
speeches failed to hit a sufficiently low 
level of maudlin simplicity. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
these criticisms were as false and as dis- 
torted as that leveled in editorial and 
cartoon against Woodrow Wilson because 
of his professorial past. 

Now that the captains and the kings 
of the era that was Wilson’s have de- 
parted, who will deny him his place as 
one of the most brilliantly articulate 
Americans of our history? And one of 
the most wisely intellectual and learned? 
Should that be regarded a shortcoming? 

In fact, in our time, what seems to 
commend a candidate for political office, 
to some portions of his audience at least, 
is precisely his inability to complete a 
sentence. 

This is presumed to convey the relaxed 
attitude and the air of casualness that 
grafts onto politics and debate the tele- 
vision techniques of presentation.’ 

It is as if a philosophy had been sedu- 
lously cultivated that the wrong way of 
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doing things brings us closer to bejns 
free and uninhibited selves, "% 

In fact, I take it there is presumeg ; 
be some special sales advantage in bej : 
offhandishly ungrammatical. Tp 
there is this new advertising Suter 
which tells us that a certain Cigarette 
tastes good like a cigarette should. 

I include here as a part of my remarks 
a report in the Washington Post , 
Times Herald regarding the 66th annua] 
convention of the General Federation at 
Women’s Clubs. 
GENERAL PEDERATION OF WOMEN’s Ciup Deuz 

Gates TOLD: “DOn’r Crack at EcoHeaps” | 

(By Eileen Summers) 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 4.—The much abused 
“egghead” found a public defender here to. 
day at the opening session of the 66th ay 
nual convention of the General Federation of 
Womens Clubs, where some 3,000 delegate 
met amid the blue banners of their Clubs 
Chloe Gifford of Lexington, Ky., first yicg 
president of the General Federation of Won. 
ens Club, inher annua’ report said 

“Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye th. 


‘ educated with suspicion or refer to the jp. 


telligent individual ‘as an egghead or a high. 
brow.” 

She keyed her remarks to this year's cop. 
vention theme, “Knowledge Is Power” anj 
warned the delegates that one of America, 
paramount dangers is “the growing loss of 
indiyidualism.” She urged them: 

“Let us outgrow our lust for the mediocre" 

The Federation’s national president, Mrs 
R. I. C. Prout, told the representatives of the 
Nation’s clubwomen: 

“Americans have been rediscovering that 
the most important thing in the world is 
ideas with ideals.” 

To aid the Nation’s clubwomen to reach, 
clearer understanding of current political 
and economic events, Mrs. Prout announced 
that a 2-day world affairs conference ha 
been planned for members of the Federa. 
tion’s national board in October, following 
their meetings, October 10-11. 

President Eisenhower sent his greetings to 
the Federation. The message said in part: 

“Advancing toward common objectives of 
mutual benefit, your membership combines 
many talents with notable success. Con- 
gratulations as you continue your leader 
ship in public service. 

“DwicuT D. EIsENHOwER.” 


We Can’t Buy Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


* OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor,! 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of Monday, May 
27, 1957: 

. We Can’t Buy Friennvs 

One of the weakest aspects of Americal 
foreign policy is the idea that we can buj 
friends abroad. 

We do have a lot of money and have beet 
generous With it since the war. Therefore, 
it is argued, everyone should be fond of us. 

Neither human nature nor nations work 
that way. The anti-American riots on For 
mosa are the latest example—a rude awaken 
ing for those still indulging in myths. 
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-founded suspicion that they were 
organized riots doesn’t change the funda- 
mew places in the world have had more 
american dollar aid and political support 
than Formosa. Had it not been for the 
pnited States, Formosa would long ago have 
Red China. Yet the American 
is sacked. 

ombud be 8 ridiculous to belittle the 
Formosa events as it would be to abandon 
can operations there. But it is im- 
portant to try to discover how and why such 
an anti-American mood could develop be- 
cause the potential for similar outbreaks 
exists all over the Far East—indeed every- 

where in the world. ; 

No one ever likes foreign troops stationed 
in his country—whether friendly or enemy 
troops. This can’t be changed and we will 
pave to live with it. 

But it seems to us there are three areas in 
which the ty created by our necessary 
operations abroad could be diminished. 

The United States has too mahy people 
stationed abroad. On Formosa, an island 
only the size of Maryland, there are between 
3,000 and 10,000 Americans—military, civil- 
ian, and dependents. The job could be done 
with half that many. 

Americans stationed abroad—by compari- 
son with local peoples, especially in Asia— 
jive in luxury. Our representatives should 
make the gap between our wealth and local 
poverty less conspicuous. ‘ 

Too often Americans abroad demand and 
get special privileges which are only the old 
evil extraterritorial rights the United States 
did so much to end in China when such 
rights applied primarily to other countries. 
How and by whom our GI's in Asiatic coun- 
tries will be tried when they get into trouble 
is the spark that has set off waves of anti- 
Americanism in Korea, Japan, and Formosa. 
We can’t insist upon the old-fashioned 
colonial-type rights without asking for more 
trouble. 

There is much argument here in Washing- 
ton these days over how much money the 
Government should spend abroad next year 
on foreign aid, information services, and 
military programs. The Formosa incident 
may have its fortunate side. It should con- 
vince even the most extreme skeptic that 
our foreign operations are not suffering so 
much from lack of money or personnel. 
They are suffering from lack of know-how. 





A New Approach to the Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Time magazine of May 27, 1957, en- 
titled “Agricultural Research—A New 
Approach to the Farm Problem.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH—A New APPROACH 
TO THE FARM PROBLEM 

One of the basic causes of the American 
farm problem is the failure of agriculture 
to keep abreast of industry in research and 
development. Farmers have concentrated on 
learning how to increase their yields, leaving 
it up to the Government to worry about their 
surpluses, while hundreds of new industrial 
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discoveries have pushed the farmer out of 
much of his market. Synthetics, for exam- 
ple, have taken over 45 percent of the market 
for natural fibers, 62 percent of the market 
for leather shoe soles, and two-thirds of the 
market for household soap. Last week, 
prompted by the recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, Congress was 
considering a handful of bills to authorize 
a@ concentrated attack on the problem. Main 
point of the report: while industry is spend- 
ing some $3 billion a year on developing new 
consumer products and improving old ones, 
combined governmental and private agricul- 
tural research totals only $375 million—most 
of it to grow larger crops. 

As a start toward making agriculture com- 
petitive with industry in research, the Com- 
mission recommended that the present $16 
million utilization research budget of the 
Agriculture Department be tripled, with 
much of the money being used to farm out 
promising research projects to private lab- 
oratories. The Commission also recommend- 
ed Federal incentives, such as fast tax write- 
offs, to encourage investment in industries 
using farm products. 

But farm experts consider the Commis- 
sion’s plan only a beginning, urge a crash 
program costing 4 or 5 times what the Com- 
mission recommended. The Commission it- 
self listed $211 million worth of agricultural 
research projects now underway that could 
be pushed through immediately. Among 
them: (1) Development of powdered whole 
milk that tastes like fresh; (2) a method to 
make newsprint from southern hardwoods, 
which would make up income small farmers 
have lost in cotton; (3) a process to extract 
fertilizer from chicken feathers; (4) a way 
to get rice from hulls 750,000 pounds a year 
of special wax, now imported; (5) develop- 
ment of a host of new drugs, such as anti- 
biotics from tomato leaves and hormones 
from hay, 

There is plenty of evidence that research 
can solve many farm-surplus problems. 
Powdered eggs have been so improved that 
they have hatched a new line of cake and 
cookie mixes. Only a few years ago surplus- 
ridden citrus growers in Florida were de- 
stroying tons of oranges in an effort to bolster 
prices; now about 50 percent of their crop 
is being turned into frozen orange juice and 
many growers are expanding. A new proc- 
ess, developed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to dehydrate cooked potatoes has 
proved so successful that several manufac- 
turers have put the product on the market. 
Predicts Dr. G. Edward Hilbert, research di- 
rector of the President’s Commission: “This 
development will do for the potato industry 
what frozen concentrated orange juice has 
done for the citrus industry.” 

The biggest, most stubborn surplus prob- 
lem facing-the Nation is corn. This year’s 
estimated corn carryover will be more than 
1.4 billion bushels, an alltime record, and 
the Government owns more than 900 million 
bushels of corn, for which there is no market. 
But the utilization laboratories of the Agri- 
culture Department are working on processes 
for using corn in plastics, paper, oil-drilling 
mud, glue, heat-proof lacquer, tanning 
agents, and a host of other industrial needs. 
Anticipating a major industrial market for 
corn, the American Maize-Products Co. and 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me~- 
chanic Arts have set up a program for Mid- 
west farmers to grow 30,000 acres of a special 
variety of corn tailored to industry’s needs. 
Farmers will be guaranteed a price at least 
12 percent above the regular corn market. 
Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice president of 
the privately financed Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, estimates a potential in- 
dustrial need for up to 1.3 billion bushels of 
corn each year, more than last year’s corn 
carryover, with $4 billion in new plants built 
to process it. But first there must be more 
basic research. The Federal Government 
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recently increased from 3 to 12 the team of 
scientists working on a crucial phase of corn 
chemistry. Says Dr. Hilbert: “If a team of 
50 could be put to work we could clean it up 
in 2 or 3 years.” 

Not even the research enthusiasts expect 
the farm problem to be solved quickly. But 
they argue that it makes more sense to spend 
$200 million or $300 million a year on re- 
search that will provide permanent sglutions 
than to spend $3.7 billion a year on support 
plans that only make the farm problem 
worse. Says Purdue University Biochemist 
Roy L. Whistler: “The experimental stations 
at the universities are waking up to the fact 
that it isn’t enough to tell farmers how to 
grow more. They have to be told what to 
do with the crops they've grown.” 





Seattle Postmaster Says Low Pay Keeps 
Staff Below Needed Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious granted unanimous consent I in- 
clude for printing in the Appendix of the 
REcORD a newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the May 26, 1957, edition of 
the Post-Intelligencer. 

This points up a bad situation which 
results from the increasingly high cost 
of living in my congressional district. 
Certainly there is need for a Federal em- 
ployee wage increase and I very much 
hope legislation will be forthcoming in 
the very near future. 

Pay Pouicy Causes Post Orrice HELP 
SHORTAGE 


All work and no play make jack. But all 
work and no pay is a different formula. 

It’s not quite all work and no pay at the 
post office. It’s Just plenty of work and too 
little pay to keep men around to do the 
work. 

Because of the pay situation, Postmaster 
George Morry says, his Seattle Post Office is 
operating 100 persons below its needed 
strength of about 2,500. The post office is 
having to use substitutes and work many 
employees overtime to keep the mails rolling 
here. 

Also it’s having to recruit like mad. 

In the 4 months ending April 15, Morry 
says, the post office hired 194 regular and 
temporary workers here—and lost 299, 

Men just won’t go to work and stay at 
work for the wages the post office can pay. 
Not with the Boeing Airplane Co. and other 
private industry bidding against Uncle Sam. 
Morry says: 

“Boeing is a great—a good—let’s say, @ suc- 
cessful—competitor of ours.” 

Most postal wages range from $3,700 to 
$4,400 a year, Morry says. . 

Eddie Beals, the Terminal Annex clerk 
who took a survey of annex morale for his 
union, recently, thinks he’s average. He 
earns $170’to $175 every 2 weeks. After de- 
ductions, he takes home a little better than 
$130. 

A big deduction for postal workers, as for 
other Federal employees, is the 6!2-percent 
pension bite. That pension may be welcome 
30 years from now. The 614 percent, though, 
looks big today to the man who’s trying to 
keep the family in bread and beans. 

And the post office is having a hard time 
today “selling” its jobs to applicants. With 
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no regional differentials, the postal wage 
scale may be attractive to men in some parts 
of the country. Here in the booming high- 
cost Pacific Northwest, it doesn’t pull the 
sort of applicants who used to come in when 
@ post-office job stood out as comparatively 


good thing. 


Fewer people are taking the tests these 


days, a smaller percentage are passing, and 
many who pass don’t find it worthwhile to 
show up for work. 

The past half year the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been running off postal clerk- 
carrier examinations here at the rate of about 
one a month. In that time, 1,608 have ap- 
plied for the examinations, 916 have taken 
them, 338 have passed, and 144 have accepted 
work. 

You may have wondered what the payoff 
Was some time ago when postmen dropped 
invitations into Seattle mailboxes for people 
to apply for work. 

After that campaign, 1,000 applied, 450 
took the examination, 75 passed, and 35 
came to work. The post office probably put 
more man-hours into the project than it 
got out of it in new employees. 

Women can do only a certain share of 
postal work. With 30 percent female help, 
the Seattle post office has about as great 
a@ percentage of women employees as any post 
office in the country. It needs men now— 
male employees who can qualify for regular 
jobs in spots where they have to toss mail 
pouches around. 

The plain, unvarnished fact is that post- 
office wages here aren’t attracting enough 
men with the minimum education and in- 
telligence it takes to pass the reasonable 
simple postal examination and handle the 
mails properly. 

Eddie Beals gives one explanation when he 
says: 

“It’s impossible these days for a postal 
employee with a family to keep up with the 
cost of living unless his wife’s got a job or 
he’s got an extra job.” 

Morry says sadly: 

“Our wages are low. But the only place 
we can get the money is Washington, D. C.” 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Budget Cuts Are Largely 
Illusory,” from the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of June 2, 1957: 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Bupcer Curs Are Larcety ILtusoryr 

Warnings continue to come from well- 
posted sources that the budget cuts being 
voted in Congress may not be nearly so big 
nor so real as they appear. 

The Government’s financial operations, in 
fact, have become so complicated that the 
average citizen can hardly be blamed for 
being badly confused in his attempts to 
keep track of what is going on in the way of 
income and outgo of public funds. 

This is illustrated in an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal the illusory 
character of various “cuts” that are being 
made. The article is entitled, aptly enough, 
“Bookkz2eping Bewilderment.” 
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A more comprehensive analysis of the cur- 
rent goings-on in this financial maze is pro- 
vided in an article in U. S. News & World 
Report. ‘This undertakes to reveal the 
“jokers” in the budget cuts. On paper it 
would appear that reductions of over $4 bil- 
lion have been made. 

But on close examination it is seen that 
about $1.7 billion of this will not affect 
budget programs in the coming year. Some 
cuts merely postpone spending, and others 
may have to be restored later. 

The biggest joker in the budget dispute 
“is that actions in Congress give the im- 
pression of*sharp cuts in ‘spending,’ when 
they actually are cuts in ‘appropriations’ and 
are aimed largely at future spending.” 

That distinction must be kept in mind 
in attempting to evaluate congressional 
budget~actions. Our Government is in the 
habit of authorizing large expenditures over 
years in the future. A present reduction in 
appropriations for future spending doesn’t 
necessarily affect the spending for the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

It might seem that continuing reductions 
in “appropriations” ultimately will force 
lower spending. But actually, such “cuts” 
can be, and often are restored before the 
time comes for actual spending of the 
money. 

It appears that Congress still has a long 
way to go if it is to bring about any real 
reduction in spending and, thus, pave the 
way for tax reductions about which many 
taxpayers are so wistfully dreaming and 
some Congressmen are so promisingly talk- 
ing. 

As they say of losing ball teams, “Maybe 
next year.” 


People Deserve the Facts of Hazards From 
Fallout . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Tennessean, 
commenting upon the necessity of the 
people having the facts about atomic 
fallout, and of the very fine efforts of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
through its present hearings, to bring 
those facts to light. The editorial notes 
how efforts were made to cover up these 
facts when Adlai Stevenson sought to 
bring them to light during the last cam- 
paign. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Rec-- 


orp, as follows: 
PEOPLE DESERVE THE Facts OF HAZARDS FROM 
FAaLLoutT 


Congressmen are now engaged in hear- 
ings aimed at pinpointing the dangers to 
mankind radioactive elements which 
are sprayed into the atmosphere from 
atomic weapons tests. 

Certainly, there is no better time to try 
to unwrap some of the confusion that has 
gathered about the subject since Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson brought it up during the last 
political campaign. At that time, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Dulles, and the head of the 
Atomic Enérgy Commission joined voices 
with a host of learned Republicans to cry 
that Mr. Stevenson was a visionary, a maker 
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of false issues and a gross distorter o¢ fact 

But in the intervening months Many pn, = 
voices have repeated Mr. Stevenson's in. 
ing, among them Pope Pius, Dr. 4)... 
Schweitzer, top German nuclear Scientists 
and the members of the British Ato _ 
Scientists Association. — 

Mr. Dulles, having set his course durine 
the campaign, is loathe to depart from , 
So are Admiral Strauss and Dr. Libby of 1 
AEC. Be 

In an interview given to the Washingt 
news magazine, U. S. News & Worid meen 
recently, Dr. Libby commented on the fact 
that many reputable scientists agreeg with 
Mr. Stevenson and disagreed with the ARC 
He noted that the AEC is always gatherin, 
information, weighing new data anq oat 
lishing new reports on atomic dangers. py; 
of the disagreement “was due to the fact 
that the information was so new that in 
many cases, it wasn’t known to all,” he saiq, 

But much more information is known to. 
day, and the warnings of reputable men 
not politicians—are still being given. 

Mr, Libby would pooh-pooh this on the 
basis that the United States is makin 
“cleaner” bombs; that the vast reservoir of 
the stratosphere holds much of the fallout 
of nuclear explosions, and this fallout later 
drifts to earth in minute quantities ang js 
spread uniformly about the world. 

But Los Alamos atomic scientist Alvin 
C. Graves told the joint Senate-Houss 
Atomic Committee there is no such thing as 
a completely glean hydrogen bomb, free of 
radiation fallout. 

And Weather Bureau scientists have some 
data to put before the committee which 
further undercuts the theories advanced by 
the AEC. This data would seem to indicate 
that strontium 90 fallout patterns are more 
complex than the AEC believes, being related 
to wind, rain, and other meteorological fac. 
tors not previously taken into account. 

The findings indicate that some areas of 
the United States—particularly the northern 
tier—have received and will receive 2 or 3 
times more strontium 90 fallout than the 
Southern States. 

Strontium 90 can cause bone cancer or 
leukemia after passing through the food 
chain, being absorbed by plants from the soil 
and then passing on to humans. Radio- 
activity can have its effect on mankind im- 
mediately in the form of cancer or shortened 
life span, or in the future in the form of 
genetic changes. 

Certainly there is validity in former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman’s warning that to be 
panicked by fear at this stage would serve 
only the enemies of freedom and democracy; 
that the awesome implications of fallout can 
cause a more dangerous reaction than fallout 
itself. a 

The American people are entitied to as 
much clear knowledge of the situation as is 
available, they are entitled to have their na- 
tional leadership stop riding the fallout horse 
in all directions. Such has been the case 
since Mr. Stevenson broached the subject, 
such is the case now. 

In a recent appearance on a television pro- 


‘gram, Admiral Strauss, who heads the AEC, 


first said he was not prepared to say there 
was “no danger in anyway to human beings 
from fallout.” But later, asked the direct 
question: “Is there any danger?” he replied, 
“I don’t think so.” 

If meteorological factors influence fallout 
to any marked degree, some areas of the earth 
may be getting large amounts unknowingly. 


‘The Eisenhower administration and its AEC 


leadership does the world no good by col- 
tinued hesitation in laying their facts on the 
line. A better course would be to say: “This 
much we know, and every effort will be bent, 
short of national security, ” 
end this deadly rain from the sky.” 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
which would enable Alaska to become 
the 49th State of the Union will come to 
the floor of the House in the near fu- 
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nen— 


D the “The argument of those of us who had 


aking indicated it would be in the best interests 
oir of of the people of Alaska to delay state- 
lout HB nood and for a period allow Alaska, like 
later puerto Rico, an income-tax exemption 


ods TM oparently was not given sympathetic 


consideration by the House Interior 


‘committee. 
, The reason the moratorium plan failed 


Alvin 
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3% I ., win friends, I am informed, was due 
to the statement of former Governor 
some Gruening that income-tax exemption 
hich for citizens residing in the Territory was 
d by unconstitutional. On this point, an edi- 
icate HR torial which appeared in the Ketchikan 
nore J Alaska News indicates the former Gover- 
face nor has misled the people. 
Alaska has the resources, but high 
is of costs of doing business have discouraged 
hern venture capital from establishing indus- 


or 3 tries to increase employment in the Ter- 
the ritory, so much so that right now the 
Commissioner of Employment Security 


scall is actually begging workers to avoid 
‘soi! [Ae aska. There were 6,000 unemployed 
dios registered for work in mid-April in the 
im- Territory. 
ned It seems unfortunate that no real con- 
1 of sideration “~has been given to the Com- 
monwealth idea which along with in- 
— come-tax exemption would give Alas- 


kans full self-government including an 
“ elected Governor; in fact, everything ex- 
wo, RE cept a vote in Congress. 
out Here is the text of the editorial re- 
ferred to: 
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ect, In his letter to the editor of the Ketchikan 
Daily News yesterday “Senator” Ernest 
TO Gruening has tried to make the point that 
EC, income-tax exemption for citizens residing 
ere in Alaska is unconstitutional. But is it? 
ngs The former Governor quotes for his au- 
ect thority article I, second section, of the 
ed, United States Constitution adopted Septem- 
ber 17, 1787. It says, “all duties, imposts 
ut and excises shall be uniform throughout 
rth the United States.” 
sly. However, Gruening fails to reveal that 
EC the “duties, imposts, and excises” do not 
ns include income taxes. Income taxes were 
he — ’ 
his provision for a Federal income tax was 
nt, lacorporated in the tariff bill of 1894. But 
to most of it was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United iitates the 
very next year. 
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In order to legally collect income taxes, 
Congress found it mecessary to go to the 
various States and ask them to ratify an 
amendment to the Constitution. Congress 
did not ask the Territories, naturally, to 
ratify the amendment; hence Alaska had no 
voice in it. 

The necessary number of States ratified 
the amendment by 1913 and it then became 
@ part of the Constitution. It says: 

“Article 16. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on income from 
whatever sources derived, without appor- 
tionment among the several States, and 
without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.” 

That is all. It does not say that Congress 
shall have the power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes in the Territories. 

Congress has ample historical and moral 
justification for not collecting income taxes 
from the Territories. Territories, incorpor- 
ated or not, do not have representation in 
Congress. Patriots of this country long ago 
declared that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.’”” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listed as .1¢ of its reasons for dis- 
solving the bands which had therefore con- 
nected the colonies to England, “imposing 
taxes on us without our consent.” 


OTHER TERRITORIES DID NOT PAY 


None of the present States paid income 
taxes while territories, because the present 
income tax law was not enacted until £913 
and as territories they were not burdened 
with them. 

The Supreme Court has never been asked to 
rule on the constitutionality of the income 
taxes now being collected in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

There therefore seems to be no reason why 
Congress could not give us a moratorium on 
income taxes while we are a Territory cr a 
Commonwealth, Federal employees in Alaska 
and Hawaii are exempted from paying income 
taxes on part of their income. Is this un- 
constitutional? 

One thing is sure—we cannot be exempted 

from income taxes after we become a State. 
Congress should exempt us from income taxes 
now so that we can attract industries and 
grow so that eventually we may be able to 
support a State without having taxes throttle 
us. 
William Prescott Allen, publisher of the 
Daily Alaska Empire at Juneau, will be in 
Ketchikan Friday night to discuss the matter 
of a proposed 20-year moratorium on taxes 
for Alaska. He will speak at the main school 
auditorium at 8 o’cloek. Everyone is invited 
to attend. Let’s go. 





Statement of the Cabinet of the United 
Christian Youth Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Christian Youth Movement is 
the cooperative expression of the youth 
movements of 27 denominations serving 
10 million young people in the churches 
of this country. 

On Wednesday, June 5, 1957, there 
appeared two fine young people repre- 
senting this organization, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
These two young people, Miss Florence 
Fray, chairman, Commission on Chris- 
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tian Outreach, and Charles H. Boyles, 
national chairman, made fine statements 
on behalf of the United Christian Youth 
movement, and submitted themselves as 
excellent witnesses to questioning by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee mem- 
bers. 

This participation of our young people 
in the development of United States for- 
eign policy is an inspiring thing to those 
of us in Congress who have the heavy 
responsibility of assisting in the imple- 
mentation of our United States foreign 
policy and security in this deeply 
troubled world. 

As I was impressed with the thought 
and development of policies by the of- 
ficers and members of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement I am submiiting 
the statement of the cabinet of the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
adopted in its meeting at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 18, 1957: 

Consistent with our historic Christian 
concern for the establishment of closer fel- 
lowship and more complete understanding 
among peoples of all lands and cultures, the 
United Christian Yeuth Movement has fre- 
quently recorded its support for an increased 
program of economie aid and technical as- 
sistance. At thts time, when the entire for- 
eign aid program is under review in both 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
our Government, we would restate some of 
the guiding prineiples which are essential 
considerations in the making of wise, for- 
ward-looking decisions in this area: 

1. In an interdependent world, our well- 
being, economically as well as politically, 
cannot be guaranteed without insuring the 
well-being of people everywhere. 

2. Assistance should be rendered, not alone 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest, 
but out of a.deep sense of stewardship and 
concern for the plight of all God’s children. 

3. Such aid must not be used to destroy 
the self-respect or national dignity of the 
recipients. Programs of foreign economic 
aid or technical assistance must be seen as 
good in their own right. Fo think of them 
as tools of national foreign policy, weapons 
in a fight against communism, or lures in 
a web of military alliances is to decrease 
their effectiveness and destroy their worth. 

4. Therefore, such programs should be ad- 
ministered through an agency independent 
of either Defense or State Department con- 
trol, with a staff of competent personnel re- - 
cruited on a career basis, and operating un- 
der a long-range mandate from both the 
Congress and the President that would guar- 
antee stability to the agency’s operations. 

5. Without denying the value of bilateral 
aid arrangements, t seems clear that the 
ultimate goals of a foreign economic policy 
conceived as outlined above, could best be 
served through expanded channels of multi- 
lateral, cooperative programs of assistance. 
The channels for these would be most logi- 
cally found in the structure and scope of 
the United Nations. 

6. Facing the claim that expanded appro- 
priations for such programs are to some ex- 


. tent dependent on reductions in staggering 


military budgets, it would seem our Gov- 
ernment, and indeed all governments, have 
a clear and present responsibility earnest- 
ly and sincerely to undertake the develop- 
ment of a program of worldwide reduction 
in armaments with effective inspection and 
controls. 

7. In the absence of such agreement, 
however, the wisdom of the centuries indi- 
cates that money appropriated for such con- 
structive ends as have been undertaken 
through the foreign economic program will 
do far more tc win lasting peace than all 
our massive expenditures itor armaments 
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which never ameliorate the social, economic, 
political, and ideological tensions making 
for distrust and hostility. 

In keeping with these principles, and out 
of conviction that the foreign economic 
program, properly administered, is a vital 
step toward world peace, we call upon the 
Congress, the President, and the administra- 
tion to work for an improved and expanded 
program of economic aid and technical as- 
sistance commensurate with the needs of 
the hour, consistent with our national heri- 
tage of concern for the rights‘Of all peo- 
ples, removed from the realm of diplomatic 
or military policy, and coordinated through 
an independent, continuing governmental 
agency working in the closest possible rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. We au- 
thorize our officers and staff to make these 
concerns and principles known when and 
where they may be most effective in helping 
our Nation to move towards such a policy 
and program. 


Breach Over China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, with so 
much discussion of trade with China, I 
am including herewith an article that 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly of May 30: 

BreacH Over CHINA 


A breach with the United States over the 
embargoes on trade with China now seems 
almost certain. The Government has made 
it clear that if no agreement is reached in 
the current talks in Paris it will have to 
decide what action to take on its own. The 
latest word is that the committee in Paris, 
at the end of its second week of meetings, 
has advanced no nearer to a compromise. A 
further meeting is being held and great 
efforts have been made to reach an agree- 
ment. But the distance separating the two 
sides is so great that the chances that it wil 
be bridged must be reckoned slim. The 
consequences of this failure are likely to be 
that Britain, together with the other Euro- 
pean countries in NATO and with Japan, will 
decide. to place their trade with China on 
the same footing as trade with the rest of 
the Soviet block. As the United States is de- 
termined to maintain its own restrictions, 
the whole machinery that controls the ex- 
port of strategic goods to Communist coun- 
tries will be in danger of breaking down. 
Though one may doubt if the military effects 
of this will be at all important, politically 
the breach is regrettable. It will come at an 
awkward moment when Anglo-American re- 
lations have still not fully recovered from 
the wounds implanted by Suez. And it will 
add to the embarrassment of the Eisenhower 
administration, which is trying to steer a 
large foreign aid program past a hostile 
Congress. 

This unfortunate timing apart, America’s 
allies can scarcely be blamed for wishing to 
remove the severe restrictions on Chinese 
trade. The list of prohibited exports was 
drawn up when United Nations troops were 
fighting in Korea. Though some small con- 
cessions were made last year, substantially 
the list has remained the same. Morally, 
there is no longer the same case for treating 
China more harshly than the other Commu- 
nist countries. (Some peopie might argue 
that, after Hungary, Russia ix the one that 
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ought to be punished.) And what is more 
to the point, the controls have long since 
ceased to be effective. China still gets those 
goods from the. West that she is denied but 
the other countries of the Soviet bloc can 
buy. All that happens is that they are trans- 
shipped to her from Eastern Europe. From 
the West’s point of view, the controls may 
therefore be having the worest effect: China, 
in order to buy what she needs, is made 
increasingly dependent on Russian good will. 
This is the chief reason why the special em- 
bargoes should be brought to an end. Prob- 
ably there will be some increase in trade be- 
tween China and the West, though the ex- 
tent to which this is likely has generally 
been exaggerated. Britain should benefit 
because she has applied the controls more 
rigorously than some European countries. 
But these are not decisive reasons why a 
change should be made. The point is that 
American objections, based sincerely though 
they are on moral grounds, are almost cer- 
tainly bringing about the reverse effect from 
that intended. 


More Than Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of Tuesday, May 
28, 1957: 

More THAN ENOUGH 

A truthful, accurate program for dissemi- 
nating official American Government infor- 
mation overseas is necessary. 

We've found we cannot buy friends. The 
best we can hope for is that the truth about 
our Government and people, our aims and 
aspirations, our foreign policies, will, with 
our military and economic aid, help keep the 
free world free. 5 

There must be another ingredient in such 
& program. It must be economically oper- 
ated, without waste om useless and nonsensi- 
cal projects. 

It was because of this waste, poor planning, 
and sometimes downright silly tactics, that 
we supported the Senate’s decision to cut 
next year’s appropriation for the United 
States Information Agency back to $90,200,- 
000, as against the $144 million the President 
asked. 

Now, a joint House-Senate conference 
committee has decided to give USIA $96,200,- 
000. This is a compromise between the 
Senate total and the $106 million voted by 
the House. 

We don’t believe the testimony of Arthur 
Larson and his assistants before House and 
Senate committees justified letting them 
have so much. But we recognize that com- 
promises sometimes must be made—and that 
there has been a lot of pressure from the 
White House in recent days to boost the 
appropriations. 

USIA officials have been complaining that 
their program would be crippled by any cut 
below $106 million. We remind them of 
these facts, brought out in recent hearings: 

USIA maintains a library in Paris, at an 
annual cost of about $85,000, employing 21 
persons, with 22,300 books; but there is in 
Paris already the American Library with 
95,000 books. ~ 

In Formosa, USIA spent $286,942 in 1956 
and it wants to spend $536,168 next year, 
and this is to be considered against the fact 
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that one of the places attacked |a>:+ 
the Formosan mob was the USIA info 
center. 

USIA has scheduled $30,000 for 
in India although India has no 
TV station now. 

It plans to spend $9,000 in Egypt and 94 000 
in Lebanon for TV, but in neither coun; 
there now a TV station in operation 

In the Near East area, USIA is making free 
presentations of 1,360 subscriptions 1, 4, 
New York Times and Herald Tribune a, 
cost of $118,704. : 

The total cost to USIA of presentatio, 
subscriptions to the Times and the Heraiq 
Tribune was $359,369 last year, is $386 248 
this year, and is estimated to be $400,194 
next year. 

USIA subsidized a movie to be shown jy 
American theaters. . 

When USIA eliminates this and a greg, 
deal of other waste from its operations tt 
will have more than enough to spend under 
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Floods and Tornados in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been informed by the Corps of 
Engineers and the region 5 office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that the cost of the physical damage 
caused by the floods which have ravaged 
my home State of Texas will exceed $100 
million. 

Existing flood-control projects in 
Texas, according to estimates of the 
Corps of Engineers and others, prevented 
damage in the amount exceeding $100 
million. And at least another $50 mil- 
lion in damage could have been pre- 
vented, I am informed, if presently 
authorized but as yet unbuilt projects 
were in operation. 

An untold amount of damage was pre- 
vented on the Colorado River watershed 
alone, to my home city of Austin, Tex. 
and to all the cities, towns, villages, and 
farms and ranches on the Colorado below 
Austin, by the dams of the Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority. 

And so there is a lesson to be learned 
from this long-lasting and continuing 
state of disaster. ‘The lesson is that flood 
control pays its way and is worth every 
cent it costs. 

Additionally, for those of us whose 
home areas are subject to alternating 
periods of drought and flood, as is my 
home State, there is another lesson. 
About 80 percent of the floodwaters now 
roaring down the rivers of Texas are 
pouring into the Gulf of Mexico, wasted, 
when if multipurpose dams were in 0p- 
eration on these rivers, this water might 
be used to generate electric power and 
might be saved for use in time of drought. 

I have no report yet as to the amount 
of precious topsoil scoured from the face 
of Texas by these devastating flood- 
waters, but it is certain to be tens of 
thousands of tons. This can never be 
replaced, 
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ken only of physical dam- 
; a ee been another kind of 
damage—the impact of disaster on hu- 
man beings. This, of course, cannot be 
determined in dollars. Some measure of 
hat disaster means to people is con- 
tained in @ mew report just issued at 
austin, Texas, by the American Red 


ae Red Cross report has been sum- 


marized in an article printed in the June 
| editions of the Austin American. I ask 
ynanimous consent that the text of this 
article be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the Austin American of June 1, 1957] 


Fioops, TWISTERS LEAVE IMPACT ON 9,000 
‘TEXANS 

Floods and tornadoes the last 2 months 
in Texas left their impact on 9,000 families 
and damaged or destroyed thousands of 
homes and buildings, according to a new 
report issued in Austin Friday by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Summarizing its disaster operations dur- 
ing April and May, the Red Cross said more 
than 36,000 persons felt the force of the 
State’s turbulent weather. 

Of these, 8,080 received mass care from the 
Red Cross—food, clothing, and shelter in the 
emergency phases of disasters. 

Tremendous property loss is revealed in 
the report’s figures on destruction and dam- 
age to houses, farm buildings, and other 
structures, 

Floods and tornadoes, according to the 
Red Cross, destroyed 745 homes, 284 farm 
buildings, and 197 other buildings. There 
has been major damage to 1,636 houses, 334 
farm buildings, and 665 buildings of other 
types. Minor damage was found at 5,623 
houses, 638 farm buildings, and 665 buildings 
other than homes or farm structures. 

The report also says that 3,738 families 
have applied to the Red Cross for assistance 
during rehabilitation phases of the Texas 
disasters of April and May. This assistance 
has been for repair or rebuilding of homes, 
replacing of household furnishings, clothing, 
food and medical care for the injured, and 
occupational supplies. 

In addition, the Red Cross says it has fed 
5,894 rescue workers in disaster areas. 

“The Red Cross yehabilitation program for 
disaster sufferers in Texas for the months 
of April and May will cost $1,250,000,” the 
report adds. 

“Red Cross policy is to assist people af- 
fected by disaster in reestablishing them- 
selves in the community * * *. This assist- 
ance is given on the basis of the need of the 
individual and not on the basis of his loss. 
’ “The money spent by Red Cross for fami- 
lies will also help to restore the economic 
welfare of the disaster-stricken community. 
The families take RedyCross disbursing orders 
to local merchants * * * to buy their build- 
ing materials, household furnishings, etc. 
In this manner Red Cross dollars in the nor- 
mal trade channels of the community help 
to rehabilitate the entire community.” 





Drive Urged on Farm Surplus Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
title “(Drive Urged on Farm Surplus Is- 
sue,” which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Monday, June 
3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Drive URGED ON FARM SuRP.LvuS ISSUE 


A National Planning Association report 
said yesterday there is little chance that the 
problem of overproduction by the Nation's 
farmers can be solved within the next 10 
years. 

The association’s agriculture committee 
made the statement in urging the Agricul- 
ture Department and land-grant colleges to 
concentrate on problems associated with 
farm surpluses. It said pregent research is 
devoted to projects which tend to increase 
the surpluses. 

The association is a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization devoted to planning in agri- 
culture, business, labor, and the professions. 

The committee said research is needed in 
four related fields, agricultural adjustment, 
distribution, family adjustment, and com- 
munity adjustment. It said such study 
might find an answer to the No. 1 problem 
of American agriculture—production which 
persistently outruns markets.” ° 

In the field of agricultural adjustment, it 
said research could help answer the question: 
“Hew can farm output be adjusted and 
brought into line with the slowly rising de- 
mand for food and other farm commodities?” 

Or, “How can land, labor, machinery, live- 
stock, and even our stock of technology be 
used more extensively and less intensively?” 

It said both the consumer and farmer 
would benefit from greater research into dis- 
tribution. 

It suggsted greater public aid in finding 
and developing economic opportunities for 
those forced out of farming. 

Lauren K. Soth, editor of the editorial 
page of the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, is chairman of the committee that 
prepared the study. 





Extraordinary Scenic Features of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD.an editorial from 
the Oregon Journal of May 28, 1957, de- 
scribing the views of Lyle F. Watts, for- 
mer Chief Forester of the United States, 
with respect to several of the extraordi- 
nary scenic features of the State of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Watts, one of the most illustrious 
conservationists in the land, emphasizes 
that Oregon is fortunate in having both 
the Columbia River Gorge and a mag- 
nificent coastline of sweeping vistas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat REALLY MAKES OREGON UNIQUE 

Lyle F. Watts, retired Chief Forester of the 
United States Forest Service, who now makes 
Portland his home, fas probably seen as 
much of the United States as most living 
Americans. 

His appraisal of what is distinctive about 
Oregon is therefore meaningful. He told a 
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Portland Chamber of Commerce committee 
the other day that other States have moun- 
tains equal to or surpassing our own, so 
they are not the things that have the greatest 
appeal for visitors. 

The two features which make us unique, 
he said, are the Columbia River Gorge, with 
a transcontinental highway running through 
it, and our superb coastline. No other river 
canyon anywhere in the Nation is both so 
magnificent and so accessible. And no coast- 
line in America is comparable to ours. 

It is of transcendent importance, he said, 
that we protect these assets for posterity 
through bold and long-range planning. He 
wrote similar thoughts in a recent issue of 
the Oregon Democrat. 

The gorge is on the way to being protected 
through activities of the Columbia River 
Gorge Commission, which has just received 
an assist for the legislature with a modest 
appropriation to help carry on its program 
of-land exchanges. 

Oregon’s Highway Commission is building 
fine parks along the coast and the beaches 
themselves are protected by law, but already 
the parks are overtaxed, and it takes but 
little imagination to envision what the de- 
mand will be for recreational use of our 
coastal areas 25 to 50 years from now. 

Watts thinks more land will have to be 
acquired by the State on a scale which few 
are now willing to contemplate. He fore- 
sees the payoff in a $1 billion recreational 
industry. 

Watts, we are sure, did not intend to de- 
mean our mountains, which are certainly 
among our finest of assets, but we go along 
with him on the need to look with farseeing 
eyes at our unique gorge and coastline and 
to make sure they are properly protected and 
developed for the sake of ourselves and our 
visitors. 





Flowers for the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Flowers for the Living,” 
published in the Knoxville News-Senti- 
nel of June 2, 1957. The editorial com- 
ments on the 50 years that Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, has served with the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. I know from per- 
sonal experience of the courage and 
perseverence that Mr. Meeman has 
shown in serving, through his chosen 
profession, the best interests of his com- 
munity. He is the kind of editor who 
follows a policy that he believes to be 
right, and who does not stop to calcu- 
late the odds against him. He has the 
courage of his convictions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 

Fifty years ago Edward J. Meeman, then 
young and inexperienced, went to work in 
the editorial rooms of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press. 

Today, mature and full of the skill of his 
chosen profession, with a great record: of 
journalistic accom lishments to his credit, 
Ed Meeman—now editor of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar—celebrates his 50th year with 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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One of our most beloved colleagues, one 
ef the best editors in the business, Ed 
Meeman’s enthusiasm has-never diminished 
for the proposition that his mewspaper 
should give light so the people could find 
their own way. 

As editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
he was a controlling factor in helping pre- 
serve for all America the unspoiled scenic 
resources of the Great. Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. 

As editor in Memphis, he bucked the local 
political machine, and won. 

There, too, he has fought for the con- 
servation of forest and soil resources. 

His whole record has been one of fighting 
for good government, for the basic human 
values, for the advancement and security of 
his community, his State, and his country. 

When we congratulate you, Ed; we con- 
gratulate, also, Memphis and the State of 
Tennessee and the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 

May these flowers for the living brighten 
your day of celebration. 





A Georgia Minister Offers a Solution for 
the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 24, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Look magazine carried a 
most interesting article by the Reverend 
Robert E. McNeill, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Columbus, Ga. 
Reverend McNeill’s comments offer such 
a fresh point of view and present such 
thoughtful ideas that all those who are 
interested in finding a reasonable and 
proper solution for this difficult problem 
will, I am sure, find it profitable to read. 
I therefore am happy to include it in the 
RECORD. 


A GeorciIa MINISTER Orrers A SOLUTION FOR 
THE SouTH 


(By the Reverend Robert B. McNeill, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga.) 


On the outskirts of Columbus, Ga., on the 
Macon Highway, the traveler is greeted with 
an unusual sight. At a crossroads, a one- 
time grocery is painted a gleaming white with 
large green letters reading, “Welcome to Co- 
lumbus, Knights of KKK, Unit 21.” 

The outsider remarks, “Can this be Amer- 
ica?” The southerner observes, “See there, 
the Supreme Court put the Klan back in 
business.” 

What is the real situation? Recently, an 
abortive effort was made to have a four-State 
rally of klansmen at the local baseball park. 
A scrappy newspaper editor turned the meet- 
ing into a fiasco for the hooded knights. Per- 
mission to use city property was rescinded 
at the last moment, and in the confusion 
that followed, the klansmen were chased over 
town by public officials, law-enforcement 
officers and spectators, accompanied by horns 
and catcalls. The Klan was made to look 
ridiculous—a most effective weapon. 

Their next sally was a motorcade through 
Carver Heights, a Negro residential area, and 
a stop in front of the newly organized Carver 
Heights Presbyterian Church, served. by a 
white minister until a Negro minister could 
be called. From there, they went downtown 
and paraded on the street where recently a 
white man had been killed, presumably to 
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avenge his gunning of an NAACP leader a 
year before. These fellows are masters of 
symbolism, implying a link between an inte- 
grated church and racial murder. A note 
was found at the church, written on an old 
Christmas card, charred around the edges: 
“White man, get yourself another congrega- 
tion. This is your last warning.” 

The white minister is still there and so 
are the Negro members. Nothing has hap- 
pened—yet. The white congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church has been trying 
to help the Carver Church to find a capable 
Negro minister for a long time; it has not 
slowed its efforts, but neither has it in- 
tensified them because of the Klan’s in- 
sistence. 

The fact is that the Klan today is not so 
fearsome as it once was. I attended one of 
the public initiations one night in Ala- 
bama. Hardly could one believe this was 
the mystic order that once paralyzed Ne- 
groes and carpetbaggers with fright and 
established order again in the South. These 
white-robed people were no more awesome 
than a high-school graduating class. There 
were women in the Klan—imagine, a ladies’ 
auxiliary. There wasn’t a Carrie Nation 
among them—most of them were in socks 
and loafers. After some labored speeches 
on the sacredness of southern womanhood 
and white supremacy, they adjourned and 
rode the merry-go-round in the park. 

Stopping at a steak house later, I rec- 
ognized six Klan members chatting good- 
naturedly in another booth. “Those are the 
Ku Klux,” I said to a woman sitting nearby, 
“Aren’t you scared to death?” “Huh, they’re 
just like anybody else,” she replied, “and 
that fellow that calls himself a preacher 
tried to date one of my girls a while ago, 
and him with a wife and kids.” “Yes, I 
know,” I said. “I just heard them making 
big speeches on the sacredness of south- 
ern womanhood.” 

There was a time when the Klan was po- 
tent. I grew up in Birmingham on a ridge 
of charred ruins and racial hate. Negroes 
had settled the undesirable flats on either 
side of the hill and had consolidated along 
the railroad that cut through the ridge. 
They had no way to expand except in the 
direction of the established residences on 
either side of them. There seemed to be 
no legal way of stopping them, as the zoning 
line was in a constanf state of flux. But 
there was the extralegal way, for which there 
was good southern precedent. 

The neighbors strapped on their guns at 
night, and, the next day, a Negro family 
would have moved out of a house on the 
wrong side of the line. The Kian revived 
in those days right after World War I and 
took charge of our racial problems. ‘These 
neighbors may or may not have been mem- 

bers of the Klan, but, if not, they used klan- 
nish tactics of that era to administer jus- 
tice as they saw it. ci 

To me, then, klansmen were heroes, I gave 
full and fierce consent to their midnight 
raids. They were still vindicating the stand 
of the old South and rectifying the wrongs 
of reconstruction. But the years have 
passed—an era of radical transition. 

In 1939, I switched from law school to 


ball team, I refused to play against Virginia 
Union, a Negro college in Richmond. At an 
interseminary conference held on our cam- 
pus, I rebelled at the idea of sitting at table 
with Negro delegates. I did sit with 
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the campus championship, I was again in 
fluenced by moral force and I played ay iol 
ternational series against a good Necro team, 
As first baseman, I took a peg from the 
eatcher in a pickoff play and jabbeq jt at 
the runner as he came backin. But he came 
back head first. I literally put the ba) in 
his mouth. I thought I had a race riot on 
my hands, but the Negro’s teammates rojj.4 
on’ the ground and roared with laughter 
The crack in the dike widened—they y.,, 
better sports than I would have been. 

At the University of Texas, where | Went 
to do similar church work, the students asked 
to have a Negro college choir give them , 
program on Sunday evening. I outlined th 
ways they could do it and predicted the cop. 
sequences, but required them to make thy 
choice. They chose to treat the Negroes jp 
every respect like themselves. The reaction 
among the regular church members yy 
strong. I had not been enthusiastic about 
the program, but I found myself strenuously 
defending the right of the students to cop. 
duct this experiment-in race relations. May. 
be I was just convincing myself. 


THE REBELLION WITHIN THE MIND Is Over 


Later, in a small college-town pastorate 
in Aiabama, a 14-year-old Negro boy wa 
stabbed by a town roughneck who boasted 
later in the poolroom, “I stuck a nigger ang 
he squealed like a hawg.” A South Caroling 
sociology professor persuaded me to help 
find witnesses who would bring the assailant 
to justice. 

Even a southerner can’t hold out forever 
against the irrefutable testimony of his own 
experience, especially as it is tempered with 
the relentless persuasion of the Bible. Nov, 
I can say without reservation that I am for 
thesé people, these God-loved, rich-in-pathos 
people. I shall never earn my own freedom 
until they have realized theirs. 

This is not to say that my southern-bred 
emotions do not at times struggle against 
my mind, which has consented to the right 
precepts, But the rebellion within the mind 
is “over, the civil strife in the spirit has 
ceased. 

Most southern clerjryymen, I think, came 
by their conversion through the conviction 
of experience rather than the persuasion of 
logic. We try to remember this in our rela 
tionship with our people. 

Few do we find of the middle and older 
generation who will take our word for it. 
Their racial feeling prevents their submis- 
sion to experience, and their lack of experi- 
ence prevents a change of racial feeling. 
The cycle must be broken somewhere. 

Stubbornly, we cling to the conviction 
that if the Christian faith is soundly and 
bravely taught, there will be a breakthrough 
eventually. Ours is hack work; we are the 
plodders. We carry the burden of racial 
justice in the larger bundle of other issues, 

to do credit to them all, attempting 
to hold each in perspective and our congre- 
gation in some semblance of concord. 
_ We seldom approach the racial issue di- 
rectly unless some current event thrusts it 
upon us. We try to include it in the con- 
text of other pronouncements, to get the 
point across without goading the irrational 
side of people. 

The southerner is acutely sensitive these 
days. He will accuse you of dragging in the 
race issue when you honestly meant no such 
implication. The matter weighs heavi:’ on 
his mind, rankles in his subconscious. The 
issue is in every phase of his life, the kind 
of wage scale he will establish, to whom he 
will sell his merchandise, whom he wil! sup- 
port for public office, where he buys his 
house, what he thinks about education, what 
preacher he will listen to, who will be his 
compafiions, how far he will go in public 
welfare. 

Actually, he is not spiritually and intel- 
lectually free. There are few issues he can 
isolate from the race issue and think throug) 
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on their own merits. He can't make judg- 

pout fundamentals like freedom, de- 
mocracy, and justice on an absolute standard 
jght and wrong, because of the presence 
“* people for whom he must always make 
- “xception. His constant practice in this 
oniative morality affects all his decisions, 
major and minor. mivin 

He will make confessions like: “It’s got to 
come someday” Or “They are just as much 
; ple as we are.” But back in his inter- 
jocking social and business relationships, he 
reverts to: “The overwhelming majority of 
the people feel * * *” and “You can’t shove 
this thing down people’s throats.” In his 
moral judgments, he does not want inde- 
pendence, for independence ean mean ostra- 
cism. Therefore, the southern mind will 
never be free until it grants freedom. : 

we who are bold enough, or fools enough, 
to face this issue are not understood by our 
people. In our soberer moments, we really 
don’t expect them to understand. Then, 
why break our hearts on it? We don’t know 
why, maybe divine compulsion is the only 
answer. Pushing from one experience to 
another, we think we have found a mode of 
operation that is workable. It is neither 
segregation nor integration. 

gation om the basis of color alone 
implies inferiority, with the further impli- 
cation that inferiority of nature permits 
inferiority of treatment. Segregation also 
legislates On the basis of group identifica- 
tion rather than individual accountability. 
This is at odds with regular democratic pro- 

ure. , 

“re term integration has been weighted 
with meaning that did not originally belong 
to it. Now it implies the unnatural dis- 
placement of persons, abnormal gatherings 
of uncongenial people, awkward relation- 
ships, despoiling one group’s culture by the 
encroachment of the other, sexual irregulari- 
ties, and intermarriage. If integration means 
this, then no one recommends it. 

The term that best describes our mode of 
operation is creative contact. It means that 
even while the State and Federal laws are 
in contention, there should be points of 
contact between the white and Negro people 
that are creative. This means representation 
of both groups on city councils, grand juries, 
school boards, medical societies, ministerial 
associations, and other public agencies. We 
have striven to reach a solution without 
even consulting the one afound whom the 
controversy centers. We no longer under- 
stand him, his wishes, and his needs. We 
have presumed to speak in his behalf on the 
pasis of our knowledge of him as he was a 
generation ago, or as he is represented to be 
by a household servant. 

Our contact with the Negro people can be- 
come creative if we will sit with their leaders 
at the council table, listen to them with re- 
spect, and share with them the responsibili- 
ties as well as the privileges of living to- 
gether. Then, they will take the initiative 
in preventing those contacts that are not 
creative but, rather, are destructive. At 
least, they will join us in meeting crises 
before they arise. 

It is inevitable that laws of racial refer- 
ence will be abolished. \If we now establish 
this free enterprise in human relations at 
the leadership level, a just, orderly, and con- 
tented should result. 

It is at this point that we clergymen are 
most misunderstood. Our policy is taken to 
mean the first fatal step to total integration 
in the worst sense of that word. We have 
discovered two sentiments in the nature of 
the Negroes themselves that counsel other- 
wise. The servile class of Negro has made 
peace with segregation and discourages his 
white friends from pressing his case at all. 
He shudders at the thought of his white 
employers’ offended with him because 
of his race’s lliousness, - 
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THE NEGRO COMMANDS RESPECT 


The leader class, coming to the fore dur- 
ing nearly a century of segregation, naturally 
has a sense of pride in both personal accom- 
plishment and social progress. These leaders 
are not inviting us in to level off their social 
and economic structure, nor have they any 
desire to move in against the whites and 
start over against new and formidable com- 
petition. 

I would not take anything for my experi- 
ence as a member of the board of directors 
for the Negro YMCA. ‘These Negro directors 
are business and professional men, highly re- 
spected and most capable in the conduct of 
their meetings. I am the rookie of the 
board, with little to offer in the way of 
money or advice. But I know what I am 
there for: Iam a symbol, a mute symbol that 
says, “The white man has profound respect 
for the dignity of your personality and the 
integrity of your character, not because he 
thinks he ought to have, but because you 
command it.” Perhaps, later, I can offer some 
counsel, for a Negro minister told me once, 
“In our struggle for advancement, don’t let 
our efforts die from inbreeding.” 

Essentially, the Negro’s struggle is for hu- 
man dignity. The signs and the demeanor 
that bespeak his subordination oppress his 
soul. If, tomorrow, he were given equal op- 
portunities in all areas of life, he might not 
take advantage of them immediately, but 
victory would be his—an ungrudging salute 
to his human dignity. 

The strongest show of resistance in the 
South occurred 80 miles from Columbus at 
Montgomery. The issue was not rights but 
respect, The rear of a bus is as good as the 
front. But indignities resulted from keep- 
ing the races separate. Actually, separation 
was impossible, it was a symbol of separa- 
tion that the whites tried to preserve. The 
symbol was indignity. 

A Negro leader, in summing up the inci- 
dents in which his people have resorted to 
the courts, said this: “Tell our people that 
they can’t, and we will show you that we 
can.” Negroes will continue their drive to 
strike down the signposts of their inferior- 
ity. They neither demand nor desire to be 
invited to the white ladies’ lawn parties, but 
they do feel that they have a right to a 
dignified use of those public properties and 
privileges which all citizens hold in com- 
mon—a use without any symbols of humil- 
iation. 

The school problem is most vexing be- 
cause legal force has intervened. Yet it 
is not too late for moral force to be used. 
The Negro is fully aware of the complica- 
tions involved in mixed schools. The teach- 
ing standards and qualifications would have 
to be brought quickly into line, with dis- 
rupting effect. The positions of his teachers 
and principals would ‘be jeopardized; the 
symbols of indignity removed could reap- 
pear in the demeanor of the children. 

As it is now, we are in tension because 
the 2 races have pitted 2 legal forces against 
each other, State against Federal. To the 
winner, there will be no sweetness of vic- 
tory and no peace—only an uneasy armistice. 
While these forces are in conflict, many 
forms of pressure are being: used: physical, 
economic, political. And nobody wins. 

Each precinct will have to rely upon the 
moral force that Christianity and American 
democracy have generated. This requires 
close communication between the races, with 
the council table as the anvil and mutual 
good will as the hammer. We cannot predict 
where this creative contact will take us or 
what sort of racial pattern it willform. But 
right methods inevitably produce right re- 
sults. And we have learned, even from pres- 
ent international affairs, a lesson we memo- 
rized but never really practiced, that the only 
effective force left in the world is moral force. 
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As for the klansmen and their threats of 
violence, we do not fear them, we only pity 
them. God pity anyone who has to spread 
fear to be rid of fear, whose self-esteem is 
so low that he has to flatten someone else 
to feel that he is upright. 

The White Citizens Councils are more for- 
midable. They are smart enough to know 
that physical force will backfire against 
them. They resort to political and economic 
pressure to attain their ends. But they, too, 
will run their course. 

Our greatest concern is with good citizens 
who create the climate of opinion, in their 
service clubs, in their coffee-break talks, in 
business transactions, in political decisions, 
in church affairs, in the management of the 
home, The heavy pressure we ministers feel 
comes from them. They elect the State of- 
ficials who vie with each other in proposing 
bizarre methods for strengthening segrega- 
tion. They furnish a Stars-and-Bars back- 
drop against which we have to speak cross- 
centered words of reconciliation. They lay 
upon us the pressures they feel all the time, 
everywhere, in the regular concourse of life, 
as though we were the real disturbers of 
the peace, There is little indignation ex- 
pressed over the klan or racial violence, just 
silence, cold, sweaty silence. The klan is 
the impassioned tip of the community’s re- 
fined prejudice. 

Why do we stay with it, why not leave the 
South that resists us? Well, we happen to 
love this land and we love the people who 
are offended with us. We are called to the 
section that nurtured us, knowing that only 
the southern accent can speak intimately on 
the issue. 

If the minister loses his sense of calling, 
he has nothing left to sustain him. The 
true prophet stays behind with his people, 
pleading, cajoling, lashing, soothing their 
wounded spirits, praying out their prejudices, 
taking their blows of resentment upon his 
own back, loving and forgiving them. Hav- 
ing spoken, he must remain to bear the brunt 
of his own words. The profoundest lesson 
God ever taught us is that the evil of a sin 
is never abated until it spends itself upon 
the innocent and is absorbed by a heart of 
infinite understanding. 

A further question is: Why do we stay 
with the church when the strongest resist 
ance seems to come from our own people? 
If we expended the same effort and ingenuity 
in some other work, we would make an ample 
living. If we expressed our convictions 
through some special society organized to 
speak on this problem, we would receive the 
plaudits rather than the complaints of our 
constituency. 

Here is our answer: Of all the existing 
institutions, the church, even with its hu- 
manistic accretions, is the true means of a 
redemptive society and happiness among the 
races. Society’s points of tension will find 
no permanent ease from those agencies that 
have no consciousness of a providential pat- 
tern or a divine concern for human conflict. 
With all our concentration upon making or 
altering our laws so that they are just, there 
must be some social organism that toils 
without ceasing at the task of making or 
altering men. Some consecrated body of 
men must start this ethical ground swell 
that will initiate and defend the statutes 
of civil justice. 

The race problem will endure as long as 
there are races, and it requires the devoted 
attention of a permanent institution. Of 
all the institutions we know—economic, po- 
litical, and social—the church, whose prime 
function is the revealing of Christ, is the 
only one that possesses the seeds of its own 
regeneration. The others, from their incep- 
tion, produce the seeds of their own de- 
struction. , 

The church’s weakness is caused by its hu- 
man composition, but its permanence is be- 
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cause it is God’s. Paradoxically, it toughens 
under persecution, reverts to st-ength when 
it becomes weakest, waxes greater when it 
becomes smaller, grows militant when it 
loves peace, profits as it sacrifices, wanes 
under the excesses of success, but lives again 
as it dies. It is as inevitable as change, 
enduring as sin, as everlasting as God. There 
can be no destruction of it from within or 
without. The church will always be as 
strong as it is self-critical. 

Happily, the ebb of complacency produces 
the flow of prophecy, the dry rot of sophis- 
tication invigorates the seeds of simplicity, 
the lull of contentment incites the outcries 
of uissatisfaction. The church is the con- 
science of society, the intangible controlling 
and quickening force of it. God willing, 
there I choose to remain. 


Indiana Has New School Construction 
Plan ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C.,. on May 26, 1957, en- 
titled “Indiana Has New School Con- 
struction Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

InpDIANA Has NEw SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLAN 
(By Phil Yeager) 

Indiana has a notion that it can get the 
schools it needs without any particular help 
from Uncle Sam. 

At least the Hoosiers have come up with 
an alternative to the Federal aid concept— 
an alternative which, if it works, might set 
a pattern other States will want -to follow. 

A lot of ingredients are mixed up in the 
Indiana formula, but the major ones are: 

A system of private financing designed to 
get around the sluggish bond market and 
avoid the need for immediate big cash out- 
lays. 
A slashing of the legal redtape which ham- 
strings many States in contracting for new 
schools. 

Unique teamwork between designers and 
builders in providing, at low cost, the flexible, 
modern schools demanded by the future. 

Legislation begun by the Indiana General 
Assembly in 1955 and completed at the cur- 
rent session a few weeks ago laid the ground- 
work for the Indiana plan. 

Under the old system, a locality wanting a 
new school first acquired the necessary site. 
Then an architect drew plans for the school 
on speculation. If plans were approved by 
the school board, construction bids were 
asked. If and when bids were submitted 
within the desired financial limits, bonds 
were issued to finance the building. If the 
bonds sold, construction began. 

Many States today operate in that fashion. 

4 PACKAGE DEAL 


Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
wanting a new school advertises its intention 
to build with a description of what it wants. 
Bidders submit design and a construction bid 
combined, which cuts fees as well as costly 
construction corners. A single contract is 
let with a company which finances and 
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builds the school, even providing the site if 
necessary. Component parts of the school 
are made, and sometimes partially assembled, 
at the builder’s plant and shipped to the site 
where the school is erected. 

Construction time under the new system 
is likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules. When the building 


is finished it is leased by the builder to the © 


school board for a period of years, at the end 
of which time title passes to the appropriate 
school authority. 

Here. is what the State Assembly did to get 
its plan set up. - 

To cut school costs without sacrificing 
quality, it passed an “offsite construction” 
act which permits the acquisition, assembly 
and construction of schools away from the 
eventual site. The act takes advantage of 
the economies allowed by prefabrication, but 
gets around the inflexibility of function often 
associated with prefabrication by providing 
for use of “component parts” which may be 
assembled according to need, location, size, 
etc. The parts can be made cheaply but 
meshed with any plans the school district 
may have in mind. 

The law also authorizes the acquisition of 
plans, parts and construcfion in a “single 
package” contract. 

To ease financing problems, the Assembly 
Passed a “profit-and-lease” act which au- 
thorizes private financing of new schools by 
permitting school boards to lease sites and 
buildings through private corporationsfor- 
profit. 

Under this law, school boards contract with 
private groups to provide the site and school 
and, at the same time, arrange for their long- 
term lease. A “fair and reasonable” rental 
is allowed such groups, the rental being paid 
by local taxes. Leases may rum anywhere up 
to 50 years, but when they expire the school 
becomes the property of the community 
School boards have the option of purchasing 
the facilities outright at amy time, nominal 
penalties attaching only during the first 10 
years of the lease if the purchase takes place 
then. 

Four other States—Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia and Wisconsin—are also authorized 
to make use of the lease-purchase principle. 
But none of them has advanced to the stage 
set by Indiana and, apparently, mo other 
State has ventured into this kind of financ- 
ing. 

NEW STYLES IN SCHOOLS 

A critical element in the success of the 
Indiana plan is the development of more 
economical, more flexible schools. In this 
respect, parallel endeavors by two of the 
Nation’s industrial giants, Republic Steel 
and United States Steel, are held highly 
significant. 

During the past few years the steel com- 
panies have been working with designers to 
create flexible prefabricated components 
which will permit quality construction of 
the cheaper schools desired. 

Republic has developed a pattern based 
structually on 3-, 6-, and 9-foot component 
modules; it is a flexible scheme, and it per- 
mits a choice of different building materials 
such as tile, brick, conerete block, and 
porcelain panel to suit the needs and finan- 
cial limitations of the builder. A United 
States Steel system is based on all-steel room 
units; it emphasizes more rapid construction 
and is somewhat cheaper to build. 

Republic is completing the first of its 
modular schools at Hymera, Ind. United 
States Steel has finished two, one at Gary 
and the other a parochial school at Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

In both systems costs range between 
$18,000 and $22,000 per room, whereas the 
national norm is around $30,000 or more. 

This kind of saving, added to the economy 
of construction time, is expected to more 
than compensate for whatever cost increase, 
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if any, comes out of Indiana’s new pri 
financing system. ; 
THERE ARE QUESTION MARKS 


The Indiana plan is not without its ques. 
tion marks. 

First, how would the system benefit the 
poorer areas of the country where neeq is 
greatest and the tax base lowest? 

Protagonists say that the actual cost to 
the community of the new component par, 
type of school is markedly below going rate; 
in any part of the country—an absolute 
saving factor. : 

Meanwhile, the financing scheme puts , 
practical alternative at the disposal of sma} 
communities which cannot borrow the money 
or which do not have it on hand. Eyey in 
the larger communities it may make new 
sehools financially possible. This is because 
in many areas (Indiana is one of them) the 
market. is glutted with low-interest obliga. 
tion bonds, or because the community has 
reached the legal limit of its borrowing 
power. 

The system. involves no big lump requisi. 
tion of cash which major building programs 
usually require through a bond issue. Costs 
can be distributed among a number of finan. 
ciers. e 
Finally, backers say, the Indiana plan may 
offer a lower and more flexible amortization 
schedule. 

Second, would the plan conform to the 
laws of other States? 

The answer is that in some places it un- 
doubtedly would not. Some State constitu- 


vate 


“tions, for example, do not. permit title to 


facilities used for public schools to be in the 
hands of any owner but a governmental 
agency. 

However, legislation sometimes can solve 
the problem. Im Wiscorsin recently the 
State supreme court declared a school- 
lease plan invalid. Subsequent legislation 
smoothed the legal wrinkles. 

Third, will financiers be willing to cet in- 
volved without Government insurance to 
minimimize the risks of having the school 
community’s tax base depleted, impaired, or 
withdrawn? 

On this point there appears to be a differ- 
ence of opinion. Some think it is unneces- 
sary or undesirable. Others, however, think 
that a kind of Federal insurance, similar to 
the guaranty provided on FHA or VA loans, 
will be needed t8 induce private lessor cor- 
porations to put up the money. The idea is 
to guard against recession, in which case tax 
revenues to support lease payments might 
dwindle, and to against political 
changes which might find a school board 
reluctant to continue arrangements made 
by its’ predecessor. 

It is reported that a delegation of inter- 
ested businessmen will be meeting with 
Members of Congress in the weeks ahead to 
draft legislation that would authorize Fed- 
eral insurance for such purposes. 

Among those who feel that a Federal! insur- 
ance plan is needed, there seems to be 4 
companion belief that if it can be obtained 
Indiana's plan might well go over on a na- 
tional scale. 


Why Pick on Dixie? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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“why Pick on Dixie?” by Harold 


rd Varney, published in the July 1957 
.sye of American Mercury magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
.< ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 
Way Pick on Dixie? 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

A new and wonder formula for quick lit- 
rary SUCCESS is now emerging. The formula 
i. g simple one—easily within the reach of 
he most plodder in American 
hale Expressed in a single sentence it is 
this: Damn the South. 

go rapidly has this new literary fashion 
astened itself upon us that there is now 
wearcely @ publishing house or a national 
azine which does not have a dreary stable 
{ hacks grinding out anti-South treatises 
orfiction. The theme assails our ears nightly 
m the airwaves wia both radio and tele- 
yision. It comes to us cloyingly in the dig- 
nifed columns of the New York Times or 
in the more tobasco pages of Mr. Luce’s 
Time. It is becoming & literary occupation. 
We are all becoming South-baiters. 

An incredible example of this new literary 
genre was displayed a short time ago on the 
mass audience TV Climax show, sponsored 
py one of the “big three” auto makers. 
probably 30 million TV viewers saw an im- 
plausible political story, “Stain of Honor,” 
confected by Adrian Spies. No TV fan could 
rise from this performance without the in- 
eluctable impression that Southern poli- 
titans as @ breed were a thoroughly bad 
jot, with unmistakable overtones of insanity. 
Whether intended or not, the fact remains 
that every Southern character in the play 
with the exception of the hero, who had re- 
pudiated his Southern heritage, was un- 
sympathetic. The only role of nobility in the 
play was assigned to a Negro character. 

Such a play—and it is only a sample of 
the dreadful tripe which is now on display— 
is vicious and malevolent. It attempts to 
place the Claghorn stamp on all Southern 
political leaders. Its effect is to fan hate 
between Northern and Southern Americans. 
The fact that the message is not spelled 
out—that it is conveyed by innuendo and 
through the beavy lines of caricature— 
makes it all the more deadly in its impact 
on the mass mind. 

Going the rounds of.the second-run movie 
house circuit at this time are three hit pic- 
tures stressing southern themes. Thege are 
Giant, Baby Doll, and Written on the Wind. 

Of Giant, which is based upon the Edna 
Ferber book of the same name, Time declarés 
that the book from which the screenplay 
was confected, “bellowed from the bookstalls 
that Texas in modern times is a microcosm 
of materialism, a noisome social compost of 
everything that is crass and sick and cruel in 
American life.” 

Although not as wholehearted in its malice 
as the Ferber original, the story which 
George Stevens directed for the movies is one 
continuous preachment against Texans. 
They are pilloried as cruel and inhuman in 
their treatment of the Mexicans. They are 
shown as vulgar and devoid of the human 
sympathies which characterize Northern 
Americans. A mounting atmosphere of dis- 
dain pervades the whole screenplay. 

Although nowhere stated bluntly, the 
message comes through in every scene of the 
play, and particularly in the pumped-up 
overwrought finale. That message is that 
Texans aren't on the same emotional wave- 
length with the rest of us. It is a tech- 
nique which Hollywood perfected in its de- 
pictment of Germans and Japanese during 
the late war. The vast Giant audience rises 
from its plush seats with the inevitable 
stereotype that Texans simply aren’t good 
Americans, 


In another e, Written on the Wind, 
the unpleasant southerner stereotype is not 
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quite so clear. Some sympathetic southern 
characters are allowed to enter the cast. 
The main action is in New York rather than 
in the Deep South. But in the central 
story line, the neurotic, wastrel protagonist 
who snatches Lauren Bacall from the clean- 
cut boy of the plot is—you have guessed 
it—the inevitable Texas oilman. Audiences 
all over the United States are now engaged 
in a collective emotional wallow, hating the 
Texan. 

But the most malicious caricature of the 
South is given by Baby Doll, which Cardinal 
Spellman described as “revolting” and “mor- 
ally repellent.” 

Baby Doll is slanted cynically at the To- 
bacco Road northern theater-going public. 
Its action takes place in Mississippi among a 
weird collection of unbelievable “Deep 
South” whites. The heroine, Baby Doll, is 
@ near-cretin and a slut. Her middle-aged 
husband is a creep. They live together in 
one of the most nauseous situations ever de- 
picted on the American screen. The most 
nearly normal character in the picture (all 
of the cast are fugitives from Krafft-Ebbing) 
is, of course, the northern outsider to whose 
obscene arms Baby Doll flees. 

The whole story leaves a sickening savor 
in the viewer’s mouth. 

These three unpleasant examples are cited, 
not because they are any worse than other 
treatments of the South which Hollywood 
has ground out. What is noteworthy in 
them is that they represent a trend which 
seems to be dominating large areas of the 
communications media of the country. It 
is the trend to defame and defoul the com- 
posite picture of the southern American 
which is in the people’s mind. It is the 
trend to libel 46 million Americans who hap- 
pen to live south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and to hold them up to national contempt. 

This lynch spirit against the South is evi- 
dent throughout the public opinion field, as 
registered by the various media. It is evident 
in book publishing houses which have 
discovered that a novel, such as Lettie Ham- 
lett Rogers’ Birthright, which draws a hor- 
rifying likeness of the best families of the 
South while sobbing tearfully over the 
wrongs of the Negro, will sensationally out- 
sell any book about the South which presents 
white southern characters as ordinary, de- 
cent-spirited Americans. 

It is evident in magazine publishing offices 
which, with « uniformity now becoming al- 
most compulsive, invariably give their as- 
signments of stories about the South to race- 
obscessed foreigners like Gunnar Myrdal or 
Alan Paton, or to unrepresentative southern- 
ers like Hodding Carter, Harry S. Ashmore, 
Lillian Smith, Robert P. Warren, Mark F. 
Ethridge—men and women who have 
achieved a quick, synthetic popularity among 
northern South-haters by affecting the pose 
of the “reasonable southerner.” True experts 
on the South, such as Virginius Dabney, 
James J. Kilpatrick, Clifford Dowdey, James 
G. StahIman, Jonathan Daniels, James F. 
Byrnes, Luther H. Hodges, are seldom if ever 
published in the mass circulation northern 
slicks. It is evident that most northern 
editors are little interested in the southern 
state of mind, but only in its denunciation. 

When the brightest star in the southern 
literary constellation, Nobel prize winner Wil- 


liam Faulkner, wrote a 2-page letter to a_ 


national weekly defending the attitude of the 
South, a deep stunned silence engulfed him. 
He has been invited to write no more articles 
on the South for the northern magazines. 
Television is another medium which ap- 
pears to have joined wholeheartedly in the 
anti-South brainwashing. Occasionally, a 
spokesman for the southern attitude is re- 
luctantly included in @ panel program or a 
discussion or interview show. When this is 
done, the announcer or interviewer is cer- 
tain to make it plain, directly or indirectly, 
that the station disassociates itself com- 
pletely from the views of the speaker. The 
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bias of the station is so obvious as to nullify 
any gain in understanding which might re- 
sult from the presentation of a southerner. 
The staffs of the network news interpreters, 
headed by such left-leaners as Edward R. 
Murrow and Chet Huntley, are unanimously 
anti-South. 

The only time when an influential network 
discussion program attempted to give a fair 
break to the South was during the late la- 
mented career of the Facts Forum. The 
Forum was continually harassed during its 
life by liberal pressure before the FCC to 
have it thrown off the air. It was smeared 
in exposés charging rightism in such leftist 
magazines as the Reporter, etc. It was cited 
before the Internal Revenue Bureau. In- 
stead of welcoming this opportunity, in the 
American tradition of fair play, to hear this 
dissenting voice, the South baiters thought 
only in terms of suppression. 

The climate of opinion in the North is 
similarly saturated against the South by 
most of the effective and well-financed or- 
ganizational molders of public opinion. All 
the foundations stand in solid ranks, with 
their billions, in determined opposition to 
the traditional southern viewpoint. Instead 
of providing a forum for the honest discus- 
sion of southern issues, the foundations have 
underwritten a controversial organization in 
the South, the Southern Regional Council, 
which is staffed by southerners who have 
unreservedly accepted northern opinion pat- 
terns. The council, in a dignified way, is 
the clearinghouse of most of the indoctrina- 
tion of the South which is now in furious 
progress by northern agencies. 

In the last 3 years, the council has re- 
ceived a total of $445,000 from the Fund 
for the Republic of the Ford Foundation. 
The council has also been on the receiving 
end of sizable funds from the William C. 
Whitney Foundation, the Field Foundation, 
the Doris Duke Foundation, the Marion As- 
coli Fund, the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
and others. More militant organizations in 
the field of South baiting which have re- 
ceived Fund of the Republic money are the 
legal defense fund of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple ($50,000), the Urban League ($50,000), 
the Commission on Race and Housing 
($118,954). 

All of these agencies are engaged in the 
determined task of discrediting in national 
public opinion the recognized leaders and 
spokesmen of the South. 

The great national organizations which 
represent important occupational and re- 
ligious belief blocs are, to an appalling ex- 
tent, also enlisted in this indiscriminate 
“damn the South” drive. The South’s right 
to observe its own folkways is being assailed 
on platform and in print by such potent 
national groups as the National Education 
Association, the National Parent-Teachers 
Association, the AFL-CIO, the League of 
Women Voters, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and the clearinghouse of affiliated civil lib- 
erties organization, the National Council of 
Churches, the denominational secretariat of 
most of the church bodies, and many others. 
Even the national spokesmen of the, Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Committees 
make discreet political noises directed 
against the South on appropriate occasions. 

Under this high-level prompting, indoc- 
trination against the South is slowly blanket- 
ing most of the opinion-influencing agen- 
cies of the North. It is being taught openly 
in the classrooms of the public schools, and 
in many of the private ones. It permeates 
the newer textbooks and teaching aids which 
are given to the teacher. It is slipped slyly 
into the children’s books and the comic 
strips. It is the theme of impressive semi- 
nars in the colleges and universities. It 
is being preached from the pulpits of reli- 
gious liberals, proclaimed from the lecture 
platform and the women’s club stage, re- 
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iterated ad nauseum at Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and other business-club luncheons. 
It saturates the northern The fair- 
minded American, seeking honest light on 
the southern question, finds himself asphyxi- 
ated in a suffocating fog of indoctrination 
and propaganda, 

No such private war of spite and calumny 
has been directed against a minority of 
fellow Americans since the days of the Mor- 
mon persecutions. 

It is inevitable, in such an atmosphere of 
all-pervading malice, that the people of the 
South are beginning to feel themselves out- 
siders in the national family. Thanks to 
seniority southerners still wield a potent in- 
fluence over the committees of the Senate 
and House, but there their influence ends. 
They have lost the battle of national public 
opinion. Under this bludgeoning, the Deep 
South has become a sort of American Sudet- 
enland—a deep fault of explosive political 
unheppiness and humiliation threatening 
our national unity. 

Who has done this to the South? Cer- 
tainly, this recrudescence of antisouthern 
animosity is not something which has just 
happened spontaneously in the North. The 
average northerner has no particular dislike 
of the southern American, although he may 
be conscious of certain surface differences. 
If, today, he is supporting movements and 
leaders which are engaged in all-out anti- 
southernism, it is because he is reacting un- 
thinkingly to the propaganda that is filling 
the airwaves and the public prints. This 
propaganda emanates from a relatively small 
group of northern liberals. This group is 
willing to revive all of the sectional hates 
and passions which were buried almost a 
hundred years ago in the Civil War, in order 
to serve their own ignoble purposes of power. 

Briefly stated, the men and women who 
are behind the anti-South drive are the fa- 
miliar figures who, in other fields, have been 
trying since the days of Roosevelt to remake 
America in the image of their one-world, 
one-race ideology. It is the same inglorious 
crowd which has committed the United 
States to the United Nations, and to UNESCO 
and to the Mrs. Roosevelt-written Covenant 
of Human Rights. It is the same crowd 
which hounded Bob Taft to his grave, which 
humiliated MacArthur, which has declared 
political vendettas against Jenner and Mc- 
Carthy and Knowland, and which is still 
unconvinced of the guilt of Alger Hiss. 

To these resourceful schemers, the South, 
with its deep-running conservationism and 
with its unshaken Anglo-Saxon traditions, 
was an obstacle which had to be removed. 
Its leaders must be discredited as political 

, its way of life must be held up to 
public detestation and ridicule. 

What better instrument was there to di- 
rect against the South than the Negro ques- 
tion? Americans, both northerners and 
southerners alike, have long felt a sense of 
national guilt over the Negro, and there has 
been general agreement that inherited dis- 
criminations must be gradually abolished. 
The fact that the South was doing something 
about it made little difference to the doc- 
trinaire liberals whose book called for a 
politicalejehad against southern conserva- 
tism. It was determined to use the Negro 
issue as a smashing club against the South, 
to compel immediate compliance with the 
blueprints of “one world” liberalism. 

What assured liberal success in this 
undertaking was the political potency of the 
northern Negro vote. An organization such 
as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which has always 
been under left liberal (before World War 
II, even Communist) influence, offered itself 
as a ready-made instrument for this pur- 
pose. The NAACP could direct terrific in- 
fluence upon northern politicians, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, by threatening re- 
prisals by the Negro voters. The 6 million 
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northern Negro voters, acting as a bullet 
bloc, could easily decide the outcome of a 
Presidential election. They meant the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in the 
hairline outcome of many a House or even 
Senate election in the North. No ambitious 
politician, who wanted to stay alive, would 
willingly affront such a balance of power. 

Commencing sometime in the early 1940's 
and taking on accelerated speed as the years 
passed, we have seen the spectacle of an 
almost bandwagon rush of northern poli- 
ticilans to the NAACP side in local and 
national elections. The pressure of the local 
politicians, who get out the vote, upon in- 
dividual Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
ington, became terrific. From a dominant 
place in the legislative picture, which they 
had enjoyed in coalition with conservative 
Republicans throughout the Taft-Wherry 
period of Republican leadership, the south- 
ern legislators have now sunk into a sad 
status of isolation. Throug* their control 
of committees they can exercise some re- 
straining influence upon the speed of the 
antisouthern measures. But they can no 
longer check them. Republicanism under 
Eisenhower, and Democracy under Adlai 
Stevenson and Walter Reuther, are sternly 
against them. | 

In a period in which the South is no longer 
feared politically, it has ceased to be re- 
spected intellectually or socially. It has 
become the butt of mediocrity in literature, 
in journalism, on the screen and over the 
air waves. It has become the whipping boy 
of every political and journalistic demagogue 
who is seeking an easy road to quick success. 
Enlistment in the anti-South hate campaign 
is the surest pathway for the unscrupulous 
to win the great claque of liberalism to fur- 
ther his career. 

It is a shameful episode in the history of 
our times. It is also a disastrous experience 
for Americans. At an historic juncture when 
the hostility of the American people should 
be channeled exclusively against our enemies 
at home and abroad, liberalism has detoured 
us into a hate drive against other Americans. 
At a time when tolerance has become almost 
a national religion, the tolerance high priest- 
hood is itself launched on one of the most 
intolerant smear campaigns in the annals 
of propaganda. : 

America, in reledsing the antisouthern 
hate waves, is weakening our most precious 
possession—the unity of the American peo- 
ple. It will not be easy to recapture it after 
the present dementia is past. 


States Protest Substitution of Personal 
Ideas for Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp editorial 
correspondence entitled “States Protest 
Substitution of Personal Ideas for Laws,” 
written by W. D. Workman, Jr., one of 
South Carolina’s most able and re- 
spected newsmen, and published in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 

_ ‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


June § 


SraTes Prorest SvuBSTITUTION or Perso 
IpEas For Laws Na 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


CotumsBi1a, June 1.—Bit by bit, the States 
of the South are making out a bil! of par 
ticulars against the present thinking of 1), 
United States Supreme Court in fields whic, 
go far beyond questions of race relations 

Three States already have documenteg 
their grievances against the Court with g, 
tailed statements, and other Southern Stata, 
have similar charges under legislatiye con 
sideration. Florida was the first State tg 
make out a general case against the pattern 
of recent Supreme Court decisions, and tt 
did so by way of a concurrent resolution 
adopted dast August and signed by Goy, [p. 
Roy. Collins, 

Then came the Georgia Legislature with a 
resolution which likewise enumerated the 
grievances against the Court and went t 
the extreme of proposing the impeachmen; 
of those Supreme ‘Court Justices who had 
taken part in decisions which, in the eyes 
of Georgia legislators, subverted the Const. 
tution of the United States. (A similar res. 
olution has been introduced in the South 
Carolina General Assembly and is under 
study by the judicial committee of the house 
of representatives.) 

Now comes the Legislature of Alabama, 
with a second “nullification” resolution 
which this time is not restricted to the 
school desegregation issue, but which speci- 
fies other instances of alleged impropriety by 
the Supreme Court. 

It may be significant that most of the 
Supreme Court decisions objected to by 
these Southern States arose outside the 
South (except for the school segregation 
cases). Perhaps the strategy of this pro- 
cedure incorporates the hope that non. 
Southern States will see their own sover. 
eignty at stake and rally to the cause of 
States’ rights on grounds other than racial, 

In any event, a serious indictment is grad. 
ually shaping up against the high Court, as 
evidenced by these representative excerpts 
from the Florida resolution: 

“(1) By decisions rendered May 17, 1954 
(in the school segregation cases), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States denied to 
the sovereign States of the American Union 
the power to regulate public education by 
the use of practices first declared constitu- 
tional by the State of Massachusetts, adopted 
by the Congress, approved by the Executive, 
affirmed and reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 


of the United States and practiced by States ' 


for more than a, century.” 

(2) In a decision rendered May 21, 1956, 
in Railway Employees Department, AFL et 
al v. Robert L. Hanson, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that a union-shop 
agreement negotiated between certain rail- 
roads and certain organizations of employees 
of such railroads which had been authorized 
by an act of the Congress superseded the 
right-to-work provisions of the Constitution 
of the State of Nebraska and the State stat- 
utes enacted pursuant thereto.” 

“(3) By a decision rendered January 16, 
1956, Danton George Rea v. United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that it was within the power of 
the Federal Courts to enjoin an officer of 
the executive department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from testifying in the courts of the 
State of New Mexico in a criminal proseca- 
tion of one charged with a violation of 4 
statute of that State prohibiting the pos- 
session of marihuana.” 

“(4) By a decision rendered April 2, 1955, 
in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania vy. Steve 
Nelson, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that, so long as the 

t Federal law providing punishment 
for sedition exists, the sovereign State of 
Pennsylvania and those 41 of her sister States 
who have enacted laws against sedition, ar 
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Of the ; 
ont “(5) Ina decision rendered April 23, 1956, 
nent, ydson Griffin et al, v: People of the State 
th a EL illinois, the Supreme Court of the United 

Sta 7 of tes held that the due process and equal 
é a vrotection clauses of the Constitution of the 
ats ited States rendered illegal the imprison- 
att ty ent of one <d with armed robbery and 
and a - convicted in the trial court of Illinois, 
lutige iomiess the State of Illinois provided the de- 
Vy _ fendant, free of charge, a transcript of the 

a roceedings to be used in an appeal of his 

n.” 

a ar a decision rendered April 9, 1956, 
nt ty Iain Harry Slochower v. Board of Higher Edu~ 
nMent cation of the City of New York, the Supreme 
0 had court of the United States held that the city 
2 eyes of New York had violated the Constitution 
onsti. of the United States by the summary dis- 
T ese charge of a public employee who had refused 

South to answer questions relative to his commu- 
under nistic activities and claimed the benefit of 
house the fifth amendment to the Constitution in 

in: 0 . 

am . oe light of those decisions said the 
‘tin, Ig tegislature of Florida, it is evident that the 
the supreme Court “has entered upon a policy 
pect. of substituting the personal and individual 
ty b ideas of the members of the Court as to what 

7 ED tne constitution of the United States should 

’ the be. * * * The personal, social, economic and 

> by political ideas of the members of the Supreme 

the Court of the United States do not constitute 
ation the proper criterion for the admeasurement 
pros of States rights or the powers of the several 
nons de ents of the Federal Government or 
vere the rights of individual citizens.” 

e of Tc those observations, the Florida Legis- 
cial, lature added this sentiment: 
rads “If wise and beneficient men may make 
t as changes in the Constitution that are benefi- 
rpts cial in the light of changing conditions, 

others may, with equal propriety, make 

1954 changes which will destroy the rights of the 

Su- people * * * while disobedience to consti- 
i to tuted authority is the mother of anarchy, it 
ion is the history of freemen that they will not 

by supinely permit government to become the 

tu. maesver Of the people, and will never yield 
ted unrestrained authority to any group of 
ive, public officers.” 
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. The Nonsense About Depreciation 
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op EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

il. or 

eS 

ed HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

he OF INDIANA 

na IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

‘ Wednesday, June 5, 1957 

; f Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 


d ask unanimous consent to have printed 
if in the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
of which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
. merce and Commercial of New York on 
e Monday, May 27, 1957, entitled “Let’s 
; Stop the Nonsense About Depreciation.” 
; There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
. as follows: 
Let's STOP THE NONSENSE ABOUT DEPRECIATION 
7 (By Eric Ridder, publisher) 
eae time has come to take depreciation 
Entirely too much nonsense has been writ- 
ten and spoken on this subject. Reformers 
of various shades Have joined hands with 


unionists in a campaign to malign the busi- 
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ness drive for a modernization of deprecia- 
tion practices as an attempted raid on the 
‘Freasury; as a grab; as a thinly veiled quest 
for subsidies by big-business; or worse. 

Ignorance reached a new peak during the 
recent congressional hearings on accelerated 
depreciation, which is merely one phase of 
the problem—and not even the most im- 
portant one. . 

Business wants greater freedom on depre- 
ciation. Business has a right to such greater 
freedom, particularly since nobody has to get 
hurt as a result. 

This is not a fight for continuance of the 
wartime system of accelerated 5-year amor- 
tization for defense or defense-supporting 
facilities. 

It is a fight for a system of true flexibility 
in the determination of depreciation sched- 
ules. These determinations are not a tax 
collector’s job; they are one of top manage- 
ment’s major responsibilities and, as such, 
have a direct and important bearing on the 
continuance of prosperity. 

Let us not forget that the current tax 
treatment of depreciation was “invented” in 
1934 because the administration then in 
power needed extra revenue. It was strictly 
an emergency baby—and should never have 
been permitted to linger on after the big 
depression was over. 

Depreciation is just as much a cost of 
doing business as meeting the weekly payroll. 

It is nonsense to claim that the taxpayer 
is being robbed if industry is allowed to 
decide how quickly it wants to write off 
such capital expenditures. As long as it 
can be safely presumed that even 5, 10, or 20 
years from now, 100 still will equal 100— 
and not 110 or 90—it is obvious that no 
businessman gets a “gift” if he decides to 
write certain capital items off faster than 
the tax collector thinks he ought to. 

To be sure, there will be “lags” in tax 
collections—but in the end, the Govern- 
ment receives the same amount of taxes, 
barring changes in the tax rate, regardless 
of whether an item is written off faster or 
more slowly. ; 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, in 
his recent appearance before a Senate com- 
mittee, admitted frankly that the lag in tax 
revenues created by faster writeoffs really 
is nothing to worry about. I agree with Mr. 
Humphrey on this 100 percent. 

The only argument of any validity against 
flexible depreciation is that the Government 
may have to borrow money temporarily that 
otherwise would have come in the form of 
higher corporate taxes. Of course, it has to 
pay interest for such money—under current 
conditions at a rate of about.3'4 percent. 

Secretary Humphrey has figured out that 
wartime accelerated depreciation since 1950 
has cost the administration some $3 billion 
in interest charges which will not. be recov- 
ered at a later date. I believe his figure 
probably is too high, but that does not really 
matter here. He does not like such interest 
charges—and we can’t really blame him for 
this attitude. As a businessman—and one 
of the ablest in the country at that—it irks 
Mr. Humphrey not to be able to recover such 
“cost” items. That is why he objects to 
anything but the application of accelerated 
depreciation to strictly military projects. 

Again I find myself in perfect agreement 


with Mr. Humphrey. But, at the same time, - 


I have news for him: Actually, this is one 
time when he can have his cake and eat it 
too. 
There is no cause to throw out the sound 
principle of flexible depreciation for this 
reason: Such a system does not have to cost 
the Government anything at all—in interest 
charges. 

It is actually quite simple to adjust de- 
preciation practices to the requirements of 
an expanding economy, instead of clinging 
to the archaic concept of a mature econ- 
omy that pervaded our thinking in the 
thirties. 
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If there is a genuine desire to modernize 
depreciation in the interest—not of a few 
businessmen—but im the interest of the 
whole economy, there are at least two ways 
in which this can be done without costing 
the Government a single dime in interest 
costs. 

If there is no such desire, then. by all 
means, let's call a*spade a shovel and use it 
to bury the principles of our economic 
system. 

It is easy enough to determine, in each in- 
dividual case, the tax lag that will arise 
when a company wants to speed up the 
amortization of capital assets. 

Approximately half the difference between 
the old slow depreciation and the desired 
faster writeoff represents the tax iag 
which presumably would have to be financed 
through borrowing if collection is delayed. 

This could be done—cost free for the Gov- 
ernment—through the issuance of non-in- 
terest-bearing, negotiable Government bonds 
to be purchased and paid for by the com- 
panies taking faster depreciation in the 
amounts involved from year to year. 

Or, even more simply, it could be done 
by applying a 314 percent higher tax rate 
on that part of a company’s earnings that 
would be taxed away under the old depre- 
ciation setup but becomes an allowable de- 
duction claimed as depreciation in any par- 
ticular year. 

To be sure, some technical problems may 
arise, particularly if the first alternative is 
used. But they would be minor. 

The big point I want to make is that such 
a system would be of great benefit’to the 
whole economy. And here is why: Capital 
thus freed for immediate employment by 
private industry can earn perhaps 3 times as 
much as the 3% percent extra tax or the cost 
of a non-interest-bearing Government bond 
on a discount basis. 





Assistant Postmaster Charles J. Eginton 
Retires From Brooklyn, N. Y., Post 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


©F NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
2 loyal and valued employee of the post 
office in Brooklyn has just retired, and 
I should like to pay tribute to him by in- 
cluding this announcement of the retire- 
ment of Assistant Postmaster Charles J. 
Eginton. 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTER CHARLES J. EGINTON 
ReTrRES FROM BROOKLYN, N, Y., Post 
OFFICE 
Postmaster Edward J. Quigley, of Brooklyn, 

N. Y., today announced the retirement of 

his assistant, Charles J. Eginton, after com- 

pletion of over 44 years of postal service. 

Mr. Eginton, a lifetime resident of the Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn, entered the postal 
service when he was 19 years of age as a sub- 
carrier in 1913. He served in many capaci- 
ties including that of distributing mail on 
the old horse-drawn trolley cars of Brooklyn. 
In 1924 he was promoted from a clerk to 
his first supervisory position. Thereafter he 
served in varied supervisory assignments un- 
der the direction of nine postmasters. In 
1955 Postmaster Quigley selected Mr. Egin- 
ton from his staff, to become his operational 
assistant. During his term of office he en- 
gineered and placed into operation many 
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innovations which produced an improved and 
expanding service. 

Charlie, as he was known to his host of 
postal friends, remarked at a luncheon given 
in his tribute, “that the greatest honor an 
American can have, besides serving in the 
Armed Forces, is to assist in the operation 
of his country’s business.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Egintgn have long awaited this retirement, 
and will move to a cottage in Greenwood 
Lake, N. J., which was purchased 20 years 
ago in anticipation of this event. 

Postmaster Edward J. Quigley in saying 
farewell to his assistant, remarked that 
“Charlie represents the career officials in 
Government service who are energetic, capa- 
ble, and dedicated servants.” The oppor- 
tunities under civil service to date can match, 
and in many instances. exceed, private 
industry. 





Constitution Makers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Constitution Makers,” 
from the Anderson (S. C.) Free Press of 
May 30, 1957. The editorial deals with 
the subject of the Supreme Court alter- 
ing the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION MAKERS 


Former Governor James F. Byrnes’ state- 
ment that “if the Supreme Court can alter 
the Constitution by its decisions, then five 
men—a majority of the Court—can make the 
Court a constitution maker instead of a con- 
stitution defender” should have, and we be- 
lieve must have, aroused the members of the 
Ohio Bar Association to the danger confront- 
ing this country now. 

As he usually does, Mr. Byrnes gave solid 
reasons for making his statement. He cited 
instances to show where the Court is exercis- 
ing new powers without the public knowing 
that they are new. These new powers, he 
said, “are being exercised to destroy local 
governments.” 


One of the cases cited by Mr. Byrnes was 
the Slochower case in New York City. The 
board of education of New York City had 
dismissed Slochower from a college faculty 
in the city of New York for claiming the 
fifth amendment when called before a con- 
gressional committee investigating national 
security to answer questions regarding past 
membership in the Communist Party. The 
dismissal was affirmed by the highest court 
of New York State but reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“How long,” Mr. Byrnes asked the Ohio 
bar members, “can local government survive 
in the State of Ohio if, by State statute, you 
cannot declare that your children shall not 
be taught by a Communist or by a man who 
refuses to tell whether he is or is not a Com- 
munist?” That's a good question. 

Mr. Byrnes said that a teacher has the 
right to claim the protection of the fifth 
amendment if he fears his answers will in- 
criminate him “but the people of Ohio and 
every other State have the right to say that 
such a man is unfit to teach their children.” 

Another case cited by Mr. Byrnes was the 
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Nelson case, which the Camden News has 
discussed on several occasions. In this case 
the Supreme Court held invalid a Pennsyl- 
vania State law which prohibits the knowing 
advocacy of the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and violence. 

He also discussed the decisions in segrega- 
tion cases and in dealing with them he spoke 
most forcefully. 

“When the Court included such great Jus- 
tices as Taft, Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone,” 
said Mr. Byrnes, “it declared in Gong Lim v. 
Rice (275 U. S. 78), in a unanimous opin- 
ion, written by Chief Justice Taft, that segre- 
gation in public schools had been ‘many 
times decided to be within the constitutional 
power of the State legislatures to settle with- 
out interference of the Federal courts under 
the Federal Constitution.’ ” 

He also said that the Court, speaking 
through the great Chief Justice Hughes, had 
said in another case that the question could 
“no longer be considered an open one.” 

“The doctrine of stare decises,” said Mr. 
Byrnes, “is not a sacred one; but when a case 
involving an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion was decided in 1896 and that interpre- 
tation is sustained by the Court’s decisions 
over a period of 60 years, we should be able 
to rely upon it as the law.” 

While Mr. Byrnes did not say so, he could 
have said that the former decisions were 
made by great Justices, men learned in the 
law who were not appointed to the Court 
because of their political beliefs, but because 
they were of the judicial stature. 

Mr. Byrnes has rendered great service to 
the people in the past, and he is rendering 
it now in getting the South’s viewpoint heard 
in high places over the Nation. Some weeks 
back he spoke before the Vermont Bar Asso- 
ciation, and then last week before the Ohio 
Bar Association. We hope he has many more 
engagements of this nature, because we be- 
lieve that these appearances are helping to 
awaken the people of this country to the 
danger that confronts them in the recent 
trend of the Supreme Court. (Camden 
News.) . 

(Eprror’s NoTe.—Although it was not men- 
tioned in the above editorial, Mr. Byrnes also 
spoke before the Illinois Bar Association's 
Lincoln Day dinner earlier this year. The 
Tilinois and Ohio Bar Associations are two 
of the largest such organizations in the Na- 
tion, and in addressing these groups Byrnes 

reached many hundreds of the best informed 
legal minds in the country, including State 
supreme court judges and possibly some of 
the judges of the United States Sapreme 
Court.) 





Jury Trials in Civil Rights Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following 
by David Lawrence: - . 

Jury TRIALS tn CrviL RicHTs Cases—AMEND- 
ING oF SENATE Brut Lavupep as STEP TOWARD 
InJEcTING Reason INTO CONFLICT 

(By David Lawrence) 

It was a wise move on the part of 
Senate Judiciary Committee this week 
recommend that jury trials be provided 
law in contempt cases arising out of 
forcement of civil rights. It will do 
to help the cause of public understanding 
on the integration-segregation issue and 
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similar questions than anything th. 
gress or the courts have done thus {a 
This is because the action by the 
committee comes at a time when emo 
has been substituted for reason jn me. 
parts of both the North and the Sout, 2 
dealing with matters of law and constity. 
tiorfal rights. a 
A dramatic example was the case jst week 
in Montgomery, Ala., when a white jury ac 
quitted two white men who were defeng,.,, 
in a case involving the dynamiting of a Neor 
church. No one was injured, but property 
was damaged. It was apparent from the = 
the case was summed up by the prosecytiy, 
attorney and defense counsel that the tava 
were presented in the background of Current 
antagonisms. Although the defendants had 
signed a confession, the claim was made later 
that it had been irregularly Processed—that 
it wasn’t made at police headquarters but jp 
a hotel room under circumstances which \eq 
to the expression of many doubts. 

This correspondent spent the weekeng in 
Alabama and talked to many people about 
the integration question. Notwithstanding 
the individual beliefs of citizens generaljy 
it is fair to say that many people who are o; 
the antisegregation side were shocked by the 
verdict of the jufy at Montgomery. Yet, jy 
some respects the verdict wasn’t surprising 
As one man in the South put it, “Why 
should not 12 men in Alabama express their 
feelings in a verdict, when 9 sociologists oy 
the Supreme Court do the same thing?” 

Reference was made specifically to some ot 
the recent cases of rape committed by Ne. 
groes against white women, cases in which 
confessions were duly recorded and guilt 
plainly established, only to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States reverse such ver. 
dicts on technicalities and allow the defend. 
ants to go free. 

Emotionalism has brought a state of ten. 
sion that is not going to be cured by any 
provision of law denying jury trials merely 
because the privilege has been or might be 
abused. While contempt committed inside 
@ courtroom has always been punishable by 
a judge without a jury trial, and attempts 
to violate directly the terms of an injunction 
are ordinarily within the power of a judge 
alone to punish, the real issue is whether the 
judge’s injunctions can be stretched to cover 
crimes comniitted outside the courtroom 
itself that normally are tried by juries. 

It is better, therefore, for Congress to err 
on the side of caution and to put faith and 
trust in the people in all sections of the 
country, rather than to assume in advance 
that they cannot be trusted in the jury box. 
To apply such faith is to follow the path of 
reason as against emotionalism. 

For the racial questions are far from 
settled, and those persons who think that, 
by the order of any court, the people of the 
South or of any other section will approve 
an edict which they. honestly believe is not 
constitutional just do not understand the 
workings of human nature. The crusade, for 
instance, against the 18th amendment on 
prohibition—the willful disregard of the pro- 
visions of the law by millions of people— 

showed clearly that a reform which isn't sold 
to the people in advance by thorough under- 
standing isn’t accepted just because it 1s 
solemnly proclaimed as the law of the land 

It’s a condition rather than a theory which 
confronts the Nation in dealing with the 
racial question which now has begun to pre- 
sent problems in all parts of the country, 
and not just in the South. ‘Violence will 
not solve it, nor will coercion by broad in- 
junctive orders of the courts. An adjusted 
society has to come voluntarily out of the 
processes of reason. 

~ The amendment to the law which would 
grant jury trials in contempt cases invol’- 
ing alleged crimes“is bound to assist the 
cause of reason. It puts the responsibility 
squarely upon the people to see to it that 
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trials are fairly conducted and fairly 
— are, of course, extremists on both 
Their number will diminish, how- 
sides. only a8 ® sense of fairness develops 
a the application of reason instead of 
enrol That’s why the grant of a jury 
a | in criminal contempt cases would be 

rogressive step toward a better under- 
+ nding of the responsibilities of citizen- 
‘nip. But if Congress, on the other hand, 
goes deny jury triwls, far more ground will 
be lost than gained in the emotionally com- 
plicated, if not presently unsolved, problem 
of sociology and Government. 





The Lessons of Formosa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, to see 
ourselves aS Others see us is not always 
the most. pleasant experience. Yet it 
would seem the better part of wisdom 
for us to be aware of some, at least, out- 


side reactions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herewith an article from the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of May 30 
by Alistair Cooke entitled “‘The Lessons 
of Formosa.” 

THE LESSONS OF FORMOSA 
(By Alistair Cooke) 

New YorK, May 27.—The American press 
and Congress have been stung by Friday’s 
riot in T’ai-pei to consider the worth of for- 
eign aid, the unloved lot of the proconsul, 
and the precarious relations of the American 
soldier with the peoples of the many coun- 
tries in which he stands on guard. 

Of them all, Formosa was thought to be 
the most unshakable of America’s allies, if 
only because, 100 miles from the Chinese 
Communist empire, she can least afford a 
show of independence. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Government is shored up there. 
The helpless Formosans have been braced by 
600,000 troops trained by 2,000 American 
officers and men. One billion dollars worth 
of American aid has revived the island’s 
economy, and every anxious Formosan has 
visible proof of Uncle Sam’s protection in 
ae ie patrol of the United States 7th 

eet. 


Now that the panic of the first dispatches 
has cooled off, the facts that emerge are 
clear and forbidding. No fewer than 33,000 
of Chiang’s troops were required to suppress 
& riot that began with one complaining 
widow and @ placard, and ended with the 
destruction of the United States Embassy, 
the damaging of the United States Informa- 
tion Center, the stoning of the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister and the United States Am- 
bassador, and the flight of the American 
colony to safe hiding. 

The sequence of events that led to these 
disorders is deceptively simple. But the 
prompting of them is not. On the evening 


of March 20 an American master sergeant, 
living 8 miles outside T’ai-pei, was warned 
by his wife that a Chinese was watching her 
take a shower. The sergeant loaded a pistol 
and went outside. The man came at him 
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him. This account was accepted by the 
court-martial, and the sergeant was released. 

It was an American court-martial, and 
in itself this could have been the first hu- 
miliation. Occupied countries are always 
jealous of the jurisdiction of their courts, 
and in most of them “status of forces” 
treaties acknowledge the right of the native 
courts to try all cases of crime or misde- 
meanor committed by occupying troops out- 
side the limits of their compound. The 
Japanese have such a treaty with the United 
States, and only in the past fortnight there 
has been a bitter protest in Japan against 


the American Army’s claim that it should © 


try a soldier who, while off duty, accidentally 
shot a Japanese woman on a target range. 

Unfortunately, the United States is still 
dickering with the Formosans about a 
“status of forces” agreement. Nothing could 
have suited the Chinese Communists better 
than to keep the jurisdictional quarrels 
boiling until some incident seemed to prove 
their point that the Formosans are the 
prisoners of the United States Army and 
that Formosa is not the most loyal, but 
merely the most abject, of American allies. 
The incident happened. And the thought 
was bound to occur here, in news columns 
and radio commentaries, that the Com- 
munists could have provoked the incident 
and the protest of a widow who carried signs 
written in English and Mandarin, neither 
of which she could write or speak. 

At any rate the widow appeared outside 
the Embassy on Friday and waved her ac- 
cusation that the Americans had killed her 
husband and freed his murderer. A radio 
reporter broadcast by loudspeaker at the 
Embassy gates a recorded interview with the 
widow. That was the cue for the crowd to 
swell from 3,000 to 30,000, and go berserk 
for 6 hours. Radio Peiping has spent the 
weekend bombarding its satellites and neigh- 
bors with the news. 

No doubt congressional committees will 
leap to full-dress inquiries into the rela- 
tions of American troops and local popula- 
tions everywhere from: Britain to Japan: the 
reports of colonial highhandedness in Korea; 
of Japan’s distaste for her security agree- 
ments; of complaints in Okinawa and the 
Philippines that the American armies pitch 
their camps where they choose; of the uni- 
versal grumble that Americans live high 
among lean populations. 

But before these sociological surveys get 
under way, Congress will be pressed to ask 
more practical questions. The answers may 
reveal whether Formosa is as loyal as every- 
one supposes, whether massive. foreign aid 
can secure dependable alliances, and whether 
the T’ai-pei rebellion was contrived to ex- 
plode 1 week before Britain, Japan, and 
Western Germany are to announce their re- 
sumption of strategic trade with Communist 
China. If it was all an accident, it was 
providentially timed to set Western Europe 
and the United States at each other's 
throats. 





America’s Wasted Human Resource: 
The Older Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr.President, much has 
been said, and much needs to be done, 
about one of America’s prime human re- 
sources, the older worker. An article 
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from the May 1957 issue of the Industrial 
Bulletin, the official news magazine of 
the New York State Department of 
Labor, points up not only the business 
wisdom of utilizing the full potential of 
the older worker, but also his vital role 
in fulfilling our Nation’s manpower 
needs. As the article concludes, “Find- 
ing enough people to fill growing job 
needs just isn’t possible without making 
fuller utilization of America’s older 
workers.” 

Together with three of my colleagues, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives}, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
Ton], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
PayNE], I am the sponsor of the national 
act against age discrimination in em- 
ployment, S. 1073, which would make un- 
lawful discrimination against an individ- 
ual with respect to employment because 
of age, when the reasonable demands of 
the position do not merit such an age 
distinction. While the whole problem of 
employment for those 45 or over cannot 
be solved by law alone, a suitable basis 
for solution, when coupled with negotia- 
tion, mediation, and technical assist- 
ance, can be brought about by law. It is 
such an affirmative approach which S. 
1073 contemplates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the Industrial Bulletin, to which 
I have made reference, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MyYTHs ABOUT THE OLDER WORKER 


A good many myths and half-myths about 
the economic feasibility of taking on older 
workers persist in the minds of those at the 
hiring line of many companies. A recent 
United States Labor Department survey of 
labor markets in 7 major cities, for instance, 
showed that 41 percent of the 21,386 job 
orders placed with employment service of- 
fices in 1 month specified age limits of under 
45. For clerical occupations, 57 percent of 
the job orders included “Don’t bother to ap- 
ply” signs for those who had reached their 
45th birthday. 

Of course, employer reluctance to hire 
older workers is not always based entirely 
upon fancy. Unquestionably, in some in- 
stances there are certain obstacles which 
rationally militate against such applicants. 
Often, too, some adjustments are called for 
in company personnel programs. The ex- 
perience of employers who are hiring older 
applicants demonstrates beyond any doubt, 
however, that by using a little imagination 
these so-called obstacles and difficulties prove 
more illusory than real. 


MYTH NO. 1: HE IS LESS PRODUCTIVE 


This has consistently been one of the most 
frequent reasons cited by employers for fail- 
ing to hire older applicants. Such facts as 
are available simply do not bear this out. 

For instance, a 1954 University of Illinois 
opinion survey of the supervisors of 3,077 
workers in the plus-60 age category (in a 
wide variety of occupations) found that, 
compared with their younger brethren, 56 
percent produced roughly the same quantity 
of work, 24 percent produced more, only 20 
percent turned out less. As to quality of 
work, the sexagenarians showed up even bet- 
ter: 34 percent did superior work, 59 percent 
the same, 7 percent were subpar, compared 
with those under 60. On overall job per- 
formance 80 percent of the senior employees 
were rated as good, very good, or excellent; 
only 2 percent were jJudzed poor, 
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In 1951 the National Association of Manu- 
facturers pooled 3,000 employers with 244 
million people on the payroll. The work per- 
formance of older workers was rated as equal 
or superior to younger employees by 93 per- 
cent of the respondents. 

A 1956 United: States Labor Department 
pilot study of the relationship between job 
performance and age among production 
workers in the footwear and men’s clothing 
industries produced similar findings. Out- 
put per man-hour showed little significant 
variation among the age groups studied. 

MYTH NO. 2: HE IS ABSENT MORE OFTEN 

A 1956 United States Labor Department 
study of 16,500 male employees working in 
109 manufacturing plants, showed older 
workers to have a 20 percent better attend- 
ance record than younger employees. The 
University of Illinois study of 60-plus workers 
showed that only 9 percent were absent more 
often than those under 60, while 66 percent 
were absent less often. 


MYTH NO. 3: HE HAS MORE ACCIDENTS 


A 1956 United States Labor Department 
study of 18,700 employees in a variety of in- 
dustries shows that here again just the 
opposite is true. Workers 45 and over had 
2.5 percent fewer disabling injuries and 25.0 
percent fewer nondisabling injaries than 
those under 45. 

This lower incidence of injury among 
older workers may or may not be due to a 
proclivity for caution. . Indications are that 
lower accident rates may hinge at least in 
part on the fact that such workers are fre- 
quently placed in less hazardous jobs. 

Also, there is a paucity of data comparing 
the severity of injuries of younger and older 
workers. One unpublished study of 466 em- 
ployees in a New York firm (conducted by 
the New York State Department of Labor in 
1950) indicates, however, that once injured, 
the older worker does stay out of work some- 
what longer than younger workers. This 
study also indicated that where older and 
younger workers are performing equally haz- 
ardous work the frequency of injuries to 
older workers is higher. 


MYTH NO. 4: HE WILL NOT STAY ON THE PAY- 


ROLL LONG ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY HIRING ° 


EXPENSES 
An argument frequently advanced by some 


employers against hiring older applicants is a 


that because of their age they cannot pos- 
sibly stay on the payroll long enough to 
justify the hiring, orientation, training, and 
administrative expenses involved. The 
trouble with this proposition is that it as- 
sumes the average younger hiree will stay 
on the payroll for a longer period. The 
facts simply do not bear this out. 

The seven-city study demonstrated clearly 
that separation rates are much lower for 
older than for younger workers. While 
workers 45 and over held about 35 percent of 
the jobs among the 2,000 employers surveyed, 
during the survey year they accounted for 
less than 25 percent of the separations which 
occurred and quit their jobs less than half 
as often as under-45 workers. Furthermore, 
in examining the work histories of 160,000 
job hunters, the Federal Labor Department 
found that for the 3 years from 1953 through 
1955, almost half of those in the 45-64 age 
group had held only one job, while only 
35 percent of those under 45 could claim 
such a singular record. Simply put: older ~ 
employees are not “job hoppers.” 

The fact remains that a greater loyalty, a 
greater maturity, a greater stability, a greater 
understanding that little is to be gained by 
changing jobs late in his employable life, 
and a reluctance to go through the rigma- 
role of getting used to a new job environ- 
ment, together make the older applicant a 
particularly good bet for employers who find 
themselves plagued with turnover problems.~ 
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MYTH NO. 5: IT IS TOO COSTLY TO PROVIDE HIM 
AN ADEQUATE PENSION 

This is an easy—and popular—generaliza- 
tion, high on the list of reasons cited for 
refusing to remove the age barrier. Rarely 
is it based on a careful scrutiny of the com- 
pany pension plan to see just what the 
impact would be. 

Whether or not a private pension plan is 
a legitimate barrier to hiring older workers 
depends, of course; upon the terms of the 
particular plan. If benefits are geared to 
length of service—and they usually are—the 
plan need not be a major cost obstacle. If 
the plan contains age limits on eligibility for 


participation,” it will exclude new hires in * 


the older age brackets and present no cost 
problem. If the plan provides for vesting 
of employee rights to benefits after a com- 
paratively short period of years, little or no 
“saving” is realized by hiring only young 
employees in the expectation they will have 
left the company for greener pastures before 
retiring. 

A somewhat more subtle, and seif-con- 
scious basis for the pension obstacle exists, 
however. Not infrequently an older job ap- 
plicant, when told he cannot be considered 
because of the pension plan, will state flatly 
“I don’t want any part of your pension. I 
want a job.” Or, it may be that under the 
plan he will only be eligible to receive very 
nominal benefits upon retirement, or will be 
excluded altogether. In any of these circum- 
stances it is pretty hard to see how con- 
tinued employer reluctance to hire can be 
based on anything more than a kind of nebu- 
lous feeling that some sort of unsavory com- 
munity relations problem may be created 
a few years later when the applicant in ques- 
tion must retire. This is the moral equiva- 
lent of saying “I won’t provide you the 
opportunity of a livelihood now, because I 
may not be able to afford to later.” Such a 
view contains just about as much logic as 
morality. For one thing, the public has not 
yet come to expect all employers to provide 
substantial pension benefits to all retirees. 
Even more important, the generally employed 
community is rightly subject to a good deal 
more public opprobrium for refusing to hire 
older job seekers than particular employers 
ever will be for hiring with a minimal pen- 
sion workers whom they have hired only a 
few years earlier. - 


MYTH NO. 6: HE WILL CAUSE MAJOR INCREASES 
IN EMPLOYEE GROUP INSURANCE COSTS 


Here, as in the case of pensions, it all de- 
pends on the nature of the plans involved. 
Unquestionably, for instance, if the company 
provides a flat amount of life insurance to 
every employee, the cost will rise somewhat 
as more and more older workers are hired. 
Generally,. however, a modest number of 
older applicants can be brought into the 
group without substantially increasing such 
costs. \ Also, actual total dollar outlay by 
employers for group life insurance is so mod- 
est, when with pension costs for 
instance, that it is unrealistic to believe 
these costs should seriously militate against 
older applicants. 

Likewise, group health insurance plans, at 
least where coverage does not continue after 
retirement, do not pose a major cost head- 
ache as long as the company does not become 
overloaded with older employees. In fact, 
where dependents are covered and maternity 
benefits allowed to the whole group, the per- 
employee cost may actually be lowered as 
more older employees are brought into the 
plan. 

MYTH NO. 7: HE DOESN’T HAVE NEEDED JOB 
SKILLS 

To the contrary, except possibly for certain 
unusual specialties, he is more likely to pos- 
sess more skills, training, and job know-how 
than younger jobhunters. While 40 percent 
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of the 160,000 jobhunters include 
T-city study were 45 or over, { 
contained 58 percent of all the sxi)| 


d in the 

vis 8roup 

led 

sons looking for work. —— 

MYTH NO. 8: HEIS INFLEXTBLE, ‘UNIMAciy, 
AND WILL HAVE TROUBLE GEPTING ALONG 
YOUNGER WORKERS 


This objection to the older worker j; esse 
tially an attack on his personality—anq alae 
sumably applies just-as much to th - s 
the payroll as to those who wish they » 
Its validity cannot be proven, or disp,, 
by scientific measurement or statist ics, And 
it is hard to imagine a generalization more 
susceptible to contradiction by the indivig. 
ual case. The practical experience of 
companies indicates that this factor js 
ously overrated. 

Inflexible? One pretty good measure of 
this is the extent to which older applicants 
are willing to take new kinds of jobs in ney 
industries. In the 7-city study, 57 percent 
of the older workers placed by State employ. 
ment service offices accepted jobs in indys. 
tries other than the ones to which they hag 
previously been attached. Thirty-nine per. 
cent took jobs in occupations other than the 
ones in which they had previously been ep. 
gaged. 

Get along with others? The University 
of Illinois study of plus-60 employees found 
that, in the opinion of their supervisors, 39 
percent of the oldsters got along better with 
their fellow employees than did younger 
workers. Another 59 percent got along with 
others just as well; while only 9 percent were 
comparatively less gemiitlich. 

More positively, older workers often pos. 
sess a number of personality traits, often 
found lacking among less mature employees, 
which can pay big dividends in the office ang 
on the production line. Many employers in- 
clude stability, loyalty, reliability, will to 
work and work steadily, sense of responsi- 
bility, less off-the-job problems and dis. 
tractions, stabilizing influence on younger 
workers, serious attitude toward the job, 
among the special “plus” characteristics 
found more frequently among older workers, 

Such are the more common myths about 


TIVE, 
WIT 





many 


seri. 


. older workers. There are, of course, other 


factors which properly should be considered 
in any impartial analysis of the employabil- 
ity of older workers. Some, if not all, of 
these “minus” factors can be sharply re- 
duced or eliminated with a little imaginative 
planning. 

Studies show, for instance, that the typl- 
cal plus-40 job applicant is (1) more likely 
to suffer physical handicaps; (2) less likely 
to meet company educational requirements; 
(3) more likely to raise certain social in- 
surance costs (such as unemployment insur- 
ance tax rates where, if laid off, he is likely 
‘to remain unemployed longer than a younger 
worker); (4) more likely to be limited inso- 
far as performing work involving substantial 
physical exertion is concerned; (5) more 
likely to create problems vis-a-vis company 
policies of promotion from within; (6) more 
likely to have personality difficulties which 
manifest in the actual process of seeking 
work (such as being self-conscious, defen- 
sive, overaggressive, unrealistic about job 
demands, unrealistic about persona! limija- 
tions and strengths, etc.), although these 
usually disappear once: he is employed. 

Furthermore, in many companies, hiring 
@ more substantial proportion of older ap- 
plicants creates certain internal adminis- 
trative problems which must be <aced 
squarely, and for which there are not always 
easy answers. If the employees affected are 
represented by a union it is essential that 
officers of that union have a basic sympathy 
for the idea of hiring older workers, and co- 
operate with management in working out 
mutually satisfactory solutions to problems 
involving compensation, the seniority 5y% 
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promotion from within, application of 

eas fringe benefits to older workers on a 

financially sound basis, and the like. 

Also, Ce wpe problems among 

ployees longer service may 
youne The com) retirement plan 
may need reexamination. Special training 
of the supervisors of older new hires may be 
r. 
wee research is needed into these and 
related problems by individual employers, 
their associations, and unions, as well as by 
governmental and nonprofit agencies. Some 
of the major frontiers for research on the 
older worker question are: 

1. Productivity and work performance: Do 
older workers, collectively and in individual 
companies, actually do as good a job as 
younger workers? In all jobs? In which 


? 

se Job design: How can jobs be redesigned 
to achieve maximum utilization of older 
workers’ skills and abilities and to suffer 
minimum interference from their limitations. 
can a practical set of criteria be developed 
for use in determining when, as to each 
employee, Job transfer, job redesign, or re- 
tirement is called for? 

3. Private costs: What are the actual cost 
differences, if any, on a company-to-company 
pasis, respecting private insurance and pen- 
sion plans? How, in practice, can these plans 
be accommodated to hiring more older 
workers? 

4. Public costs: What is the actual impact 
of hiring more older workers on unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and related costs? Are there ways of alter- 
ing these statutes to remove penalties, if 
any, which may accrue to the employer who 
hires the older applicant? Should positive 
incentives to hire older workers be written 
into these laws? 

Nevertheless, on balance, and even in the 
absence of the new data which additional 
research might glean, there can be little 
question that it is the better part of busi- 
ness wisdom to give pius-40 applicants a fair 
shake in the employment office and a fair 
chance on the payroll. . 

Is hiring older workers a matter of busi- 
ness wisdom? A commonsense look at the 
facts shows the answer is most assuredly, 
yes. But perhaps even more significant than 
statistical persuasion about the capabilities 
of older workers, is the simpie fact that hir- 
ing such workers is fast becoming a busi- 
ness necessity. About this there is no guess- 
work, 

The total population and the working pop- 
ulation of America is growing rapidly in 
two directions—larger and older. United 
States Bureau of Census estimates show the 
following startling comparisons in the per- 
centage changes of the total adult popula- 
tion in various age groups: 

Ages 25 to 44: 1945 to 1955, up 10 percent; 
1955 to 1965, down 1% percent. 


Ages 45 to 64: 1946 to 1955, up 17 percent; _ 


1955 to 1965, up 17. percent. 

Ages over 64: 1945 to 1955, up 35 percent; 
1955 to 1965, up 2344 percent. 

While ting changes in the size and 
nature of the labor force which are likely to 
occur by 1965 is a hazardous business, de- 
pending as it does on many factors which 
cannot be precisely measured, some edu- 
cated guesses have been made recently by the 
United States Department of Labor. On the 
basis of projecting relevant current trends, 
and assuming @ prosperous peacetime econ- 
can reasonably expect to 
have a total labor force of 79.2 million by 
1965 (an inerease of 10.3 million over 1955). 

The point of fundamental significance to 
employers is that while the total labor force 
is expected to increase by 10.3 million from 
1955 to 1965, only 900,000 of this increase will 
occur in the 25 to 44 age group. On the other 
hand, those 45 and over will rise by almost 


5 million, That is, for every increase of 2 
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workers in the age group traditionally con- 
sidered the most eligible for employment, 
there will be 11 new workers in the 45 plus 
age group. 

Incidentally, the expected 10.3 million in- 
crease will include 5.4 million women. 
Among men only, it appears that a slight 
decrease in the 25 through 44 age category is 
in the offing. 

Will employers need these additions to 
America’s manpower? If our economy con- 
tinues to show anything like the growth 
of recent years, the answer is clear. The 
gross national product (total value of all 
goods and services rendered throughout the 
United States) in 1955 stood at $391 billion— 
the equivalent of $2,370 for each our our 
then 165 million people. In recent years 
the per capita GNP has been increasing 
about 2.3 percent each year. If this rate of 
increase is to continue through 1965, and 
assuming the validity of expected popula- 
tion increases by that time, the gross na- 
tional product will then have to stand at 
about $560 billion. 

What size labor force will be needed to 
produce all these goods and services? This 
depends importantly on increases in produc- 
tivity and possible shortening of hours of 
work per employee per year. Now in 1955, 
with an average of 63 million in the labor 
force, $391 billion gross national product was 
rendered—or $6,190 per worker. Over the 
past 25. years output per worker (calculated 
on this basis) has increased 2.8 percent per 
year. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect that from 1955 to 1965 the per worker 
output per hour will rise 28 to 30 percent. 
After taking into account a possible 6 per- 
cent decrease by 1965 in the average annual 
hours worked, the average output per worker 
should be about $7,500 by that time. 

It would take about 74 million members 
of the labor force (11 million more than in 
1955) producing at this average rate, to pro- 
duce a desired gross national product in 1965 
of $560 billion. When 2.8 million members 
of the Armed Forces (roughly the present 
level) and 2.4 miilion unemployed (about 
the same percent of the total labor force as 
at present) are added to the 74 million essen- 
tial to produce the desirable gross national 
product, the total anticipated labor force of 
79.2 million will be totally absorbed. 

These facts about the Nation’s manpower 
needs merely prove what every alert eraployer 
already knows: Finding enough people to fill 
growing job n just isn’t possible without 
making fuller Utilization of America’s older 
workers, , 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been told many times that in the opera- 
tion of the trade treaties the escape 
clause would cope with hardship condi- 
tions, but this promise has not even- 
tuated except in @ very limited way. 

Under the trade agreements law with 
its complicated procedure required for 
invoking the escape clause, long hearings 
must be held following which the Tariff 
Commission must make recommenda- 
tions to the President. In turn, the 
President must approve these recom- 
mendations. However, there are very 
few cases in which the President has fol- 
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lowed the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Moreover, whenever we avail 
ourselves of the escape clause, we have 
to offset this action by agreeing with 
other member countries to offer com- 
pensatory duty reductions on other se- 
lected products. 

In a recent case the President listed 
11 different products on which hearings 
were to be held to determine the ones 
slated for compensatory duty reductions, 
so-called. Our trade-agreement office 
seems at times almost to be straining at 
the leash to initiate action looking to- 
ward reductions of duty on various prod- 
ucts. So far as I have been able to as- 
certain, no investigation is made to de- 
termine whether other countries have 
offset their reciprocal concessions to us, 
by various technical devices available to 
them, or by unilateral process such as 
import licenses, exchange controls, im- 
port quotas, devaluation of currency and 
other methods. 

The President of the United States act- 
ing in these matters is bound only by the 
Trade Agreements Act of the United 
States, and cannot be vested with au- 
thority or directed to act by any inter- 
national body. However, the Office of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade makes a practice of issuing notices 
of hearings to its members including our 
own country in proceedings looking to- 
ward some form of compensatory redress 
for nations alleged to be aggrieved by our 
own exercise of the escape clause. 


I have had a sorry case in point on this 
question right in my own district and 
while I am most appreciative of the Pres- 
ident’s acceptance and approval of the 
Tariff Commission’s action recommend- 
ing an increase in duty for this industry, 
I must say that I never believed that it 
would entail compensatory contributions 
by other American industries yet that 
seems to be the interpretation and prac- 
tice under the trade agreement laws. 
We are now faced with a threat to the 
book industry which has units in my dis- 
trict because certain products of that in- 
dustry have been classified for possible 
duty reductions as a result of the in- 
crease in duty on linen toweling under 
the escape clause. 

On this list are “unbound books of all 
kinds, bound books of all kinds except 
those bound wholly or in part in leather, 
sheets or printed pages of books bound 
wholly or in part of leather, if other 
than of bona fide foreign authorship.” 
It is significant that throughout the 
years there has been a steady rise in im- 
ports of listed book items and the duty 
on such books has already been reduced 
from 25 to 10 percent under a trade 
agreement program. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
either the authority, the wisdom, the 
fairness or equity of the so-called policy 
of compensatory concession. So farasI 
can ascertain there is no authority for 
it in the act, and I believe that it goes 
far afield of anything that was intended 
by the Congress. It is another example 
of the pyramiding effects and unin- 
tended scepe and method of some of our 
foreign programs which are presently 
under fire by the American people who 
are insistent that they be reshaped and 
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changed to bring some semblance of jus- 

tice, equity, economy, and efficiency into 

these far-flung operations. 

The recent statement of the able 
Chairman O. R. Strackbein, of the Na- 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, is very revealing on this question, 
and I am inserting it as part of these re- 
marks: 

COMPENSATORY CONCESSIONS TO MEMBERS OF 
GATT For THE INCREASE IN DuTy ON LINEN 
TOWELING IMPOSED BY THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER AN ESCAPE-CLAUSE ACTION 

(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the nationwide committee of industry, 
agriculture, and labor on import-export 
policy, before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, April 17, 1957) 


This is a statement in response to the no- 
tice of United States intention to negotiate 
concessions to compensate members of GATT 
for the increase in duty proclaimed by the 
United States in pursuance of an escape 
clause action before the Tariff Commission 
on linen toweling. 

It is the purpose of this brief to challenge 
the proposed negotiations on the grounds 
that they have no standing in the laws of the 
United States. 

The notice of hearings states that “the 
action to increase the duty was taken under 
the escape-clause provision of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade after a find- 
ing by the United States Tariff Commission 
that domestic industry was being seriously 
injured as a result of increased imports 
caused at least in part by a tariff concession 
which was initially negotiated with the 
United Kingdom in the agreement.” 

The President, who made the proclamation 
of an increase in duty, has never been au- 
thorized by law to act under the escape 
clause of the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. He acts, if he acts at all, under 
the statutory escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act; and he did in fact so act. 

Whether the notice of hearing was merely 
in error in ascribing the President's action to 
the escape clause of the’general agreement on 
tariffs and trade is, however, immaterial. He 
can act only under the Trade Agreements 
Act of the United States. GATT cannot 
clothe him with any authority of any de- 
scription under any existing circumstances. 
The President can derive no authority from 
@ source outside the Constitution or the 
Congress of the United States. 

Where then is the source of the authority 
for the presently proposed negotiations? 
Provision is made for such action in GATT; 
but GATT confers no authority on the 
President. 

Nowhere in the Trade Agreements Act is 
the President authorized to reduce a duty 
for reasons other than those set forthrin the 
act. The act says nothing about compensat- 
ing other countries by reducing the duty on 
other items when a duty reduction on one 
item,is increased. This is like drawing lots 
to determine who is to be shot. It is devoid 
of equity. It calls on innocent bystanders 
to be sacrificed in compensation of a pre- 
vious error in judgment of the State Depart- 
ment representatives in granting an excessive 
tariff reduction. The proposed negotiations 
are no part of the trade agreements negotia- 
tions carried on under the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

That act requires a finding to be made 
that “existing duties or other import re- 
strictions” are “unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States.” 

The present purpose, however, is very dif- 
ferent. It is to make a compensatory re- 
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duction in duty—not because the existing 
duties on the listed items are unduly bur- 
dening and restricting the foreign trade of 
the United States, but because we must buy 
the rectification of the previous error. 

This would perhaps not be inequitable if 
those responsible for the error in judgment 
were called upon to foot the compensation 
bill. But that is, of course, not the case. 
Not at all. People who had nothing to do 
with the original trade negotiations are 
called upon to foot the bill. 

To compensate for a duty increase on a 
minor item of trade, i. e., linen toweling, 
we find products’ classified under 11 tariff 
paragraphs listed for possible duty reduc- 
tions. The sins of the United States nego- 
tiating team who reduced the duty on linen 
toweling from 40 percent to 10 percent in 
bargaining with the United Kingdom and 
Belgium are now to be visited upon the va- 
rious domestic industries that produce the 
articles appearing on the list. 

Among the list are “unbound books of 
all kinds, bound books of all) kinds except 
those bound wholly or in in leather, 
sheets or printed pages of books bound 
wholly or in part of leather * * * if other 
than of bona fide foreign authorship.” This 
means of American authorship. 

In 1952, imports of the listed book items 
were $267,000 plus, in 1953 they rose to $338,- 
000 plus, in 1954 ‘to $415,000 plus, and in 
1956 to $570,000 plus. 

The duty on such books has already been 
reduced from_25 percent to 10 percent under 
the trade agreements am. 

Considering the doubling of imports in 
the paSt 5 years, how can a finding be made 
tha: the 10 percent rate of existing duty un- 
duly burdens the commerce of the United 
States? 

Apparently any such consideration is to be 
brushed aside. 

Another question arises: Why producers 
of so many different products should be 
forced into this lineup. Will some of them 
simply be frisked and then let go? Will 
others be held without bond, so to speak, 
until their guilt is determined? 

What are they guilty of? 

Why should not the Government defray 
their expenses involved in preparing for 
these proceedings plus transportation and 
other expenses? 

Is one answer to the high ratio of domestic 
products to the one foreign product (linen 
toweling) to be found in. the limitation 
placed by the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 on the extent of reductions that 
might be made in the duty of any one prod- 
uct? .This limitation was 5 percent per year 
for 3 years. One of those years has expired 
and the second one is about to expire. 
Therefore only a 5 percent reduction would 
presumably be possible with respect to any 
one product. 

Otherwise why the one-sided ratio? Im- 
ports of the listed products far exceed the 
imports of linen toweling. 

The foregoing considerations lead to yet 
another question. Assuming that as a result 


of any compensatory tariff réduction under 


the proposed negotiations, another escape 
clause action resulted in a restoration of the 
duty. Would it then be in order to institute 
another dragnet operation to bring in an- 
other 10 or 12 presumed culprits? 

The whole operation of such compensa 
concessions is obviously unsound, inequitable 
and irresponsible. There is nothing in the 
Trade Agreements Act that even foreshadows 
such an operation; and the President could 
derive his authority to proceed in such nego- 
tiations from no other source. 

These proceedings should therefore be 
stopped. 


June 5 
Poles Starved for Knowledge of the Wes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED statgs 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a variety 
of reports have been coming out oy 
Poland’s desire to establish new contacts 
with the western world. Already, we 
see the need to help reinforce the |ip. 
erties recently won by the Poles. Oy; 
extension of surplus. goods and sales of 
machinery to Poland can help the Poles 
“shore up their gains.” 

On another front, however, the Poles 
are starved for knowledge of what has 
happened in the world in the past 2 
years. History, literature, and technica) 
progress over this period have been more 
or less dark spots for them. 

Now that the door to “new contacts” 
has been opened by the Gomulka goy- 
ernment, is not it to our self-interest 
to partake in furthering truth in the 
fields of scholarship and the arts and 
sciences? 

I would like to point up a series of 

{ provocative articles in the Washington 
Post, by Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn ¢e- 
scribing the Poland of today. 

In particular, the authors state the 
need for books in English or French and 
many more thousands in Polish transla- 
tions. Yet, they also maintain that 
Polish publishers cannot obtain transla- 
tion rights from American publishers. 

It seems to me that if the “window of 
truth” is ever to open for Poland, we 
should take a sympathetic look at our 
policy of promoting increased contacts, 
not only through distribution of books 
and publications, but through exchanges 
‘of cultural and technical specialists. 

I am pleased indeed that both the Ford 
and the Rockefeller Foundations have 
“acted to help fill the deep needs of Polish 
scholarship—the hunger for more knowl- 
edge of the West. 

Incidentally, there has been much con- 
cern expressed over the effectiveness of 
any organized charity program for Po- 
land. What assurances would we have 
that charity packages really reached 
‘the people? As I have previously indi- 
cated, CARE is now concluding negotia- 
tions with Poland to distribute packets. 
Richard Reuter, executive director, in- 
forms me that “CARE’s standing operat- 
ing procedure in every country provides 
Safeguards and controls including a 
signed receipt from the beneficiary. 
CARE packages are delivered direct to 
the recipient with no duty or other 
charges being levied against the pack- 
ages.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Kuhns’ article be printed in the Recor. 
I also append the texts of a New York 
Times editorial of May 28, entitled 
“Helping Poland’s Scholars,” and a Mil- 
waukee Journal editorial of Apri! 27, 
along the same lines. 
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ask unanimous consent that all three 
of these articles be printed in the Ap- 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 2, 1957] 
Aw CAN’T SAVE PoLes BuT Can SHorE UP 
GaIns 


(By Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn) 


peetin—For Americans traveling around 
poland today, the experience is like meeting 
an old acquaintance who has suffered a ter- 
rible illness and a long prison term. . 

He seems to be the same genial fellow with 
the same glint in his eye, though battered 
py life. But however he may try to explain 
what he has been through, you cannot really 
understand. You and he have traveled so 
far in different directions that the gulf can- 
not be bridged by shaking hands and talking 

1 ther. 

= Y the Poles have not yet re- 
covered from the shock and the wounds 
of war. The Russians did not let them join 
the Marshall Plan. So they have hung onto 
life without the massive blood transfusion 
which helped Western Europe work its way 
back to lusty health. 

LIKE DIFFERENT CONT! NENT 

The best way to feel the contrast between 
Poland’s anemia and Western Europe's energy 
is to fly as we did from Warsaw to Copen- 
hagen and then on to Western Germany. 
We felt as if we had crossed to a different 
continent. 

During thein years of isolation in a Com- 
munist prison, the Poles have lost touch with 
European—and American—life and thought, 
to which they had gi so much in genera- 
tions past. Now the police terror has ended; 
the Poles crave new friends, new contacts 
with the world they used to belong to. 

In view of the internal reforms since last 
October, should the United States give cred- 
its to the Communist government of Po- 
land? Our answer would be yes, realizing 
that a loan, to such a government would 
be a gamble rather than an investment. 
Dollars cannot save Poland from the realities 
of Soviet power. Dollars might, if honestly 
and wisely administered, help the Poles to 
hang onto the considerable liberties they 
have recently won. 

Gomulka is seeking credits from many 
quarters, Communist and non-Communist 
alike. With each success he will be stronger 
in his people’s eyes, and he is their best 
hope at the moment of keeping at least a 
degree of freedom. 

MACHINERY, NOT FOOD 

What kind of help do the Poles need? 
They need raw materials like Cotton, and 
machinery to modernize their mines, mills, 
and farms—in short, the means to work 
and produce more. They do not need food; 
every Pole will tell you that where there 
are spotty in cities of things like 
butter and meat, it is because distribution is 
poor and demand is rising. : 

Should Americans organize to send pack- 
ages and other kinds of charity to Poland? 
Whoever sends a package should know that 
its contents probably will go to commission 
shops or to open-air markets. In this way, 
the recipient of a package gets a little 
money, the few rich Poles get luxuries—all 
American are luxuries in Poland—the 
middleman gets a fat profit, and the govern- 
ment gets a commission. 

What the Poles need and cannot get are 
Medicines and medical supplies. Every day 
on Warsaw’s main street you can see a long 
Queue of anxious people outside a commis- 
sion shop waiting te buy or sell tiny boxes 
of a and other antibiotics. The 
Polish radio regularly broadcasts appeals for 
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these precious drugs to save a dying child. 
Bulk shipments of medicines by private 
American foundations would crack the 
vicious black market which has sprung up. 


STARVED FOR KNOWLEDGE 


A different sort of need in present-day 
Poland is books dealing with what has hap- 
pened in the world in the past 20 years. 
The Poles have been starved first by the 
Nazis and then by their Communist govern- 
ment, of the history, literature, and technical 
progress of this period. 

They could use a few thousand books in 
English or French and many more thou- 
sands in Polish translations. Yet when Po- 
lish publishers write to America for trans- 
lation rights, they do not get even the cour- 
tesy of a reply. 

The windows are open now, with Gomul- 
ka’s permission. Only now are Polish 
schoolchildren learning that Poles fought 
at Narvik, Tobruk, and Monte Cassino as 
well as on the Russian front—but the teach- 
ers haven’t a single truthful textbook. In 
the fields of scholarship, entertainment, 
the arts and sciences, the Poles want what 
the West can give. The best thing America 
can do is to use the newly opened window 
inteo.what has -been a darkened room, 


THREE DANGER SIGNALS 


Whether this would affect political reali- 
ties is another question. The Polish barom- 
eter is not easy to read, but whoever wants 
to discover whether storms are brewing 
should watch for three warning signs. 
The first is the reappearance of secret policy; 
the second is renewed persecution of the 
Catholic Church; the third is another drive 
to force the farmers into collectives. 

Gomulka has just vowed that he will do 
none of these things. But he and his friends 
are only a handful among the conservatives 
and Stalinists On the Comnrunist Central 
Committee. If he loses, the window will 
bang shut on Poland again and the people 
may react with violence to the prospect of 
another prison term. 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1957] 
HELPING POLAND’s SCHOLARS 


From Copernicus to Madame Curie the 
contributions of Polish scientists and schol- 
ars to the fund of world knowledge and 
culture have been substantial. Over the 
past 18 years, however, Poland’s opportu- 
nity to continue to make such contribu- 
tions has been hampered, first by the hu- 
man losses and physical destruction of 
World War II, then by the breaking of old 
ties which Polish scholars had maintained 
with the West. 

It is to both these problems that the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s grant of $475,000 
to Poland is addressed. Most of the money 
will be used to purchase equipment and 
materials needed by Polish universities and 
research institutions. The rest will finance 
renewed contacts between Polish scholars 
and their Western colleagues. If experience 
is any guide, these expenditures should 
prove well worthwhile in the years to come. 
Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation’s ac- 
tion, like the similar step by the Ford 
Foundation, gives evidence of the desire to 
reknit the ties of Polish-American friend- 
ship, ties which go back to the founding 
days of our Nation almost 200 years ago. 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 27, 

1957] 


More Contacts WrrH POLAND 


The Ford Foundation has taken a bold 
new step forward in announcing a grant of 
$500,000 for projects related to Poland. 

The Polish program is the first the foun- 
dation has made directly for an east Euro- 
pean country. It will allow a two-way ex- 
change between Polish and American and 
European teachers, students, writers, archi- 
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tects, and others for study and work pur- 
poses, and will provide American and Eu- 
ropean books and periodicals for leading 
Polish libraries, institutions, and individuals. 

The west can only benefit from this sort 
of activity. Certainly the Poles will bene- 
fit. Developments in Poland indicate that 
the nation, although under a Communist 
government, is ready to increase its west- 
ern contacts. Henry T. Heald, president of 
the foundation, said in announcing the new 
program: 

“For the first time in many years, the 
Polish people seem to feel free to estab- 
lish relationships with the west. The Polish 
Government has been carrying on negotia- 
tions to develop economic and other rela- 
tions with the countries of Western Europe 
and the United States. The universities and 
scholars and students of Poland have given 
strong evidence of their desire to renew re- 
lations with the free institutions of Europe 
and the United States.” 

New barbs probably now will be aimed 
at the foundation for its action. Some con- 
gressional and other critics in the past have 
charged that it gave money to groups and 
institutions that furthered left wing and 
socialist aims. But foundation spokesmen 
when they presented its annual report earlier 
this month, said it would not be deterred 
by controversy. Their Polish program proves 
they meant it. 

The foundation acknowledges that there 
is a certain amount of risk involved in the 
Polish program. Heald says the founda- 
tion recognizes that there are “many un- 
certainties in and around Poland,” and that 
a “full knowledge that reverses are pos- 
sible.” 

But the stated reasons for going ahead 
comprise an excellent creed for those who 
believe in free government. Here it is: 

“We are convinced that the western coun- 
tries have nothing to fear from intellectual 
and scholarly contacts with individuals from 
the Communist dominated sphere. We are 
confident that philosophically and practi- 
cally, the exponents of democracy and of 4 
free society carry the future with them.” 


- 





Good Government Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 \ 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in our con- 
cern with the immediate problem of ef- 
fecting economies in the appropriations 
bills, we should not overlook the long- 
range benefits to be gained by adopting 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. Our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who 
was one of the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion establishing the two Commissions 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and who 
served with distinction on both Com- 
missions, delivered an excellent address 
on the subject at the Third National 
Reorganization Conference, sponsored 
by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. Under leave to extend, I offer 
Good Government Is the Issue by our 
colleague: 

Goop GOVERNMENT Is THE IssvEe 

(By the Honorable CLARENCE J. Brown) 

I want to congratulate, first of all, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover report for 
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the splendid work it has done throughout 
the last few years. You have done a grand 
job. ‘You have alerted a great many people to 
the fact that there has been a commisison 
or two commissions operating in Washington 
to look into the affairs of government and 
to attempt to obtain greater economy and 
efficiency in the conduct of public business. 

Yet, sometimes, I cannot help but wonder 
just how well the people have been educated 
by your efforts. I receive a great many let- 
ters in my office as a Member of Congress 
relative to the Hoover Commission reports; 
letters which indicate the writers do not 
know much about the Commission's recom- 
mendations, except that they favor them, 
because they think their tax money may be 
saved, 

I even get some such letters once in a while 
that hurt me just a bit—letters, even from 
my district, which demand to know just 
where I stand on Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. When I reply, I always include 
a form paragraph which reads something 
like this: 

Inasmuch as I originated the idea of the 
two Hoover Commissions, personally wrote, 
sponsored, and guided through Congress the 
legislation which created both Hoover Com- 
missions; served as a member of both, helped 
prepare and write all of the recommenda- 
tions made by both, and now sit on the 
committee in Congress which must pass 
upon most of such recommendations when 
they come before Congress—I can assure you 
that I do have some little interest in the 
Hoover reports and the recommendations 
contained therein. 

It is just over 10 years ago—10 years this 
month—that I introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and then later Senator 
Lodge introduced the same bill in the Sen- 
ate, the bill which created the first Hoover 
Commission. 

I am rather proud of the structure of that 
Commission and the ideas behind it. It was 


like nothing ever created, or which ever 


existed in the past. No other commission 
had ever been established like the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. It was a bi- 
partisan Commission, 12 members, resem- 
bling the jury system which we value ‘so 
highly in this country. Six members were 
from private life and six from public life. 
Four were selected by the Speaker of. the 
House; four by the President of the Senate; 
and four by the President of the United 
States. So no one controlled the Commis- 
sion. 

That Commission, like the second one, 
labored hard and long in a nonpartisan way 
to make a series of recommendations for ob- 
taining the greater economy and efficiency 
in government which we sought. 

I would like to say here, if I may digress 
for a moment, that there was never a single 
division within the Commission along par- 
tisan lines, with the Democrats on one side 
and the Republicans on the other. Never 
was there a division between the civilian 
representatives on the one hand and those 
of us who were in public office on the other. 

There were great differences, I think you 
should bear in mind, between the objectives 
and authorities of the two Commissions. 
The first Commission was authorized and 
directed to serve as an arm of Congress, not 
of the President, to chart better organiza- 
tion in the executive branch. 

President Hoover was elected as Chair- 
man of both Commissions by the Commis- 
sions themselves. He was not appointed by 
anyone. .Those of us who were members of 
each Commission agreed unanimously that 
Mr. Hoover was the one man best qualified 
to head the Commissions, and to give to 
them his great prestige, wisdom, and leader- 
ship. 

As I have said, we were confined, in the 
first Commission, to going into matters of 

_organization only, to determine how to 
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achieve a better organization, and a more 
efficient and economical organization, in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The second Commission was authorized 
not only to go into matters of organization, 
but also into questions of policy. There is 
a great difference between the two. We 
found out in the first Commission that it 
was not enough just to go into the matter 
of organization, but that we should also 
look into the factors that made an organiza- 
tion bad—in other words, some wrong or 
foolish policy that had been put into ef- 
fect in the past. 

To explain it another way, if the first 
Commission found the Government operat- 
ing a barber shop somewhere, our group was 
limited to giving its suggestions as to how 
best the Government could operate a more 
efficient, more economical barber shop. But 
the second Commission had the authority 
to say: “You should close this barber shop; 
the Government ought not to be in the 
barbering business.” 

I have learned in my rather long and busy 
career in public life that you must always 
seek and know the facts. Let me say to 
you now, that I am not happy at all with 
the progress that has been made, and is 
being made, in effectuating the various rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

True, about 75 percent of the recommenda- 
tions of the first Commission has been made 
effective, with savings estimated at from 2 
to 3 billion dollars a year. 

But the potential savings, if the recom- 
mendations of the second Commission are 
effectuated, are beyond the power of any of 
us to comprehend. The estimates—depend- 
ing on the way matters are handled and how 
Many recommendations are adopted—run 
anywhere from $5 billion to as high as $15 
billion annually, and that is a lot of money. 

We have saved 2 or 3 billion dollars a year 
as a result of the work of the first Commis- 
sion. We are saving several hundred million 
annually now from effectuating the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. Yet I wonder where the money we have 
saved has gone, because we are faced today 
with a Federal budget that is the highest in 
all our peacetime history. Virtually every 
year we have watched the cost of Government 
going up, notwithstanding, and regardicss 
of, the Hoover Commission recommendations. 
Sometimes I become a bit frustrated, and 
just a little provoked—if I may use such 
words—with the fact that somehow or other 
the spenders seem to be able to get rid of 
the taxpayers’ money faster than we can 
save it. There is something for all of us to 
think about. 

Now I want to bring up to date what has 
been done in connection with the second 
Commission's recommendations. The Com- 
mission made 314 or 306 recommendations, 
according to the way you figure. According 
to the executive branch of the Government, 
we made some 479 recommendations, and I 
understand that since I obtained this infor- 
mation they have broken down the recom- 
mendations further to 491. 

Of the 479 recommendations that were 
considered as dealing with the executive 
branch of the Government, as of last week 
only 189—or 39 percent—have been, and I 
quote, “accepted wholly or with minor modi- 
fication” by the administration and the de- 
partments and agencies within the executive 
branch. Thus far, approximately one and a 
half years after the reports were issued, only 
59—or 31 percent of those recommendations 
adopted by the agencies—have been imple- 
mented. Another 71—or 38 percent—are re- 
ported to be what they call, and I quote, “in 
process of implementation.” 

Some of us who are veterans on Capitol 
Hill have had a lot of experience with this 
process of implementation. It is a long, 
drawn-out, endless procedure that somehow 
never gets completed. 
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The departments and agencies hay. .. 
cepted, and again I quote, “partially o; ,.. 
objective” the remaining 290 recommeng,. 
tions. " 

Personally, I do not believe it sho 
anybody over 2 minutes to accept as 
jective the idea that we should have Creates 
economy and efficiency in the conduct 4 
public business. I cannot give much rede 
for that great decision, since only 11 0; these 
recommendations have actually been px 
into effect—with an additional 52 reporteqi 
“in process of implementation.” __ 7 

Stating it another way, the exec), 
branch has adopted a total of 70 recomme, 
dations and is in the process of a: tivating 
123 additional recommendations in whoje ,. 
in part. Assuming 100 percent completio, 
of this endeavor, a total of 193 recommenda. 
tions, representing 40 percent of the c Mmis. 
sion's work, will have been placed in e‘fec, 
Our job concerns the balance of 286 recom. 
mendations which seem to have fallen by the 
wayside. —— 
_ Let us examine the record in mor: detail 
If we assume for the moment that « 40-per. 
cent accomplishment is the record to date 
let us see if this points to the way in whic, 
further progress may be accomplished The 
greatest numerical progress has been 
achieved in accepting the reports on depot 
utilization and research and development 
both of which are more than four-ffth, 
completed. I must add, however, that both 
of these topics have been the sub jec; of 
extensive hearings in Congress. a 

The paperwork recommendations {2}! next 
in line. I am told the agencies are making 
very comfortable progress in this field. Next 
we find that consideration of the food and 
clothing report is 73 percent completed. | 
need not remind you of the impetus given 
the acceptance of these recommendations by 
the famous “hamburger hearings,” in which 
I had the great pleasure of being the chief 
cross-examiner. A great many faces be- 
came redder than the hamburger or the 
catsup involved before we finished. 

Consideration of the budget and ac. 
counting report is 65 percent complete, ai- 
ter some very fine work by the committees 
of the 8th Congress. I was a member of 
the committee which considered the series 
of bills implementing the recommendations 
of this report. We did not get all we wanted, 
but we came out with a bill that at least 
is a good start toward forming sound budg- 
eting and accounting practices in the Fed- 
eral Government. Our hearings indicated 
that it will take several years to fully imple- 
ment this splendid legislation. 

But we at this conference are pr‘ncipally 
interested in areas where little or nothing 
has been. accomplished. I was sorely dis- 
appointed to learn that 11 recommen ‘ations 
of the Overseas economic operations report 
are still under review. 

Only meager progress is reported on the 
findings of the task force on legal services 
and procedure, and the devoted work done 
by the water resources and power groups. 
Only 20 percent completion ie reported on 
the suggestions for reducing expenditures 
in the field of medical services, The report 
on business enterprises relating to Govern- 
ment competition with private industry— 
about which we have heard so much—shows 
an acceptance factor of only 20 percent, not 
100 percent as it should be. 

Even more surprising, since it represe's 
probably the greatest potential money save? 
of all, is the fact that only one-fourth of 
the recommendations on the business 0" 
ganization of the Defense Department 53s 
been put into effect. This report was com- 
piled by a committee headed by Mr. Cho!!¢s 
R. Hook, of Middletown, Ohio. No man hes 
contributed more to his Gcvernment, or 
the efforts of the Hoover Commission 8” 
Mr. Hook. He is not only a great business 
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man; he is @ great leader and a great 
American. 

Most of us know that a great many recom- 
mendations by the Hoover Commission can 
be put into effect through executive or ad- 
ministrative order. Others require legisla- 
tive action. Some ‘require both executive 
and administrative orders and legislative 

n. 

— President, in my opinion, has en- 
deavored and attempted in every way pos- 
sible to cooperate with the Hoover Commis- 
sion and to put into effect the recommen- 
dations which we have made that are sub- 
ject to executive or administrative order. 
However—and I am speaking very frankly; 
for some people may not like it, but.I do 
not particularly care—I am certain there 
are many Within the administration who 
are only giving lip service to these recom- 
mendations. 

These people may tell us, “Oh, yes, we are 
working on it; we are very interested,” but 
they actually are attempting to submarine 
these recommendations because it disturbs 
the status quo and the way things have 
always been done. It remains for Congress 
and its various committees, and for organi- 
gations such as the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, to put what we some- 
times describe in rough parlance as the 
“heat” on some of these agencies to see that 
they do what they are supposed to do. 

There are many dedicated men and women 
in Congress who have set as their goal the 
introduction, sponsorship, and passage of 
legislation that will meet the legislative re- 
sponsibility in connection with these recom- 
mendations. It is a big job. It is going 
to take a lot of time. But inasmuch as the 
second Commission deals with matters of 
policy, we have found that when you get into 
the field of policy, you also enter the field of 
controversy. 

I think we should consistently bear in 
mind that there is nothing sacred or sacro- 
sanct about the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. If the Congress or the 
President or the head of any executive agency 
can come up with some idea, some plan 
or program, that will better accomplish the 
desires and objectives of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and do a better job than the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, in obtaining 
greater economy and efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment, then we can only say, “God bless 
you.” 

Those of us who served on the Commis- 
sion for 4 long years—as I did—and others 
who served for only 2 years, realize that all 
of the wisdom in the world was not incorpo- 
rated in our particular group, After all, 
what we tried to do was set goals which we 
should strive to reach as a self-governing 
people. s 

If there are better ways, or shorter ways, 
to reach these goals let us hear of them. 
Otherwise let us get behind these recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and, 
to the best of our ability, See to it that the 
Congress and tha,departments and agencies 
of the executive branch put them into effect. 





The Opinions of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onD, I wish to include an interesting 
compilation of opinions gathered from 
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college students’ essays on What's 
Wrong With Democracy, prepared by 
Mr. John Norman, professor of history 
and government at Fairfield University 
in Fairfield, Conn. 

Like myself, I am sure that my col- 
leagues in the Congress will find many 
of the expressed opinions tempered with 
impetuosity, idealism, and here and 
there we may recognize slogans and 
clichés which I am sure we all have 
come across at one time or another in 
our lives in public service. 

The chief value in the compilation, a 
cross-section of thinking of young men 
and women possessed of various points 
of view, lies in the fact that it is dis- 
cernible that the young people have 
strong feelings on what, in their 
opinions, are the weak points in our 
democratic form of government. Also 
discernible is the effectiveness on the 
minds of youngsters of oft-repeated 
political clichés such as one-party press, 
and so forth, which have in some in- 
stances been accepted as gospel. 

Following is a letter from Mr. Norman 
and Mr. Norman’s article: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morano: Over the past 
4 years of my stay at Fairfield University, I 
assigned to my various political science 
classes, among other things, the listing of 
undemocratic or inefficient features of United 
States Government and politics and what 
alert citizens could or should do about them. 
The attached brief résumé by me is the 
result of my informal survey. Since the 
students represent a cross section of opinion, 
it is, of course, not to be supposed that any 
of them agreed with all the items in the 
attached list. Indeed, though I think highly 
of the list, I am not in accord with all the 
defects presented, and I doubt very much 
that you are. 

Many of the students whose ideas are here 
listed were addressed kindly and eloquently 
by you about 2 years ago in my United States 
Government classroom, These and other 
students would be proud, as in fact I would 
be, to see their list embodied in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, where they would prob- 
ably do more good than on acampus. I hope 
this additional presumption on your kind- 
ness will not inconvenience you too much. 
Thank you. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN Norman. 


We Neep More Democracy 


(By John Norman, professor of history and 
government, Fairfield University) 


President Eisenhower’s recent request that 
Congress grant him the item veto should 
indeed be favorably considered, but it will 
not be. Such a reform would provide, in 
the President's words, “one simple way to 
save a lot of money,” for then he could veto 
any objectionable item in an appropriation 
bill without rejecting the bill in toto. Many 
governors enjoy this power. 

This is one of the many reforms advocated 
by Fairfield University students in political 
science. Asked over a period of 4 years to 
list those features of United States Govern- 
ment and politics at the Federal, State, and 
local levels which should be reformed or 
abolished in order to promote more effective 
democracy, the Fairfield students presented 
many lengthy lists. It must be empha- 
sized at the outset that they are all justly 
proud of our American government—faults 
and all, and that they are not necessarily 
agreed’ on every suggestion advanced by 
their colleagues.. Nor are they confident 
that all these faults can be rectified simply 
by legislation or amendment. Long range 
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reeducation in the democratic spirit is fre- 
quently indicated. The following list of 
shortcomings is composite and incomplete 
owing to limitations of space. 

FEDERAL 

1. At present it is unlikely that any Cath- 
olic, Jew, or Negro could become President. 

2. The electoral college system is con- 
sidered palpably unfair and undemocratic 
since a minority of popular votes together 
with a majority of electoral votes could make 
& man President. 

3. Both the primary and convention 
methods of nominationg a Presidential can- 
didate are faulty, because the clumsy and 
circus-like conventions ignore the choices 
made by primaries. 

4. The President is overworked. He 
should be divested of his role as party leader 
and relieved of his many functions as chief 
of state, so that he could devote more time 
to his duties as chief of government. 

5. The 22d amendment curtails the peo- 
ple’s right to reelect a President for a third 
term. 

6. Vice Presidential nominations are all 
too often.made without sufficient care. 

7. Undue centralization of government in 
Washington. 

8. Bureaucratic inefficiency, redtape, du- 
plication, and waste. 

9. Abuse of patronage. 

10. Abuses in our loyalty-security system. 

11. Inadequate Presidential and congres- 
sional check on the nonelected Supreme 
Court to match the latter’s check on the 
President and Congress. 

12. The process of amending the Consti- 
tution is considered too cumbersome. 

13. The House of Representatives is much 
too large in membership for efficient opera- 
tion. 

14. Congressional operation of the District 
of Columbia. Congress has too many na- 
tional and global problems before it to be 
acting as a city council. 

15. Abuse of congressional investigation. 

16. Abuse of congressional immunity. 

17. Congressional pennypinching with ref- 
erence to Ambassadors to the various great 
capitals abroad. 

18. Filibustering. 

19. “Pork barrel’’ politics and logrolling. 

20. Promotion to chairmanships of con- 
gressional committees on the basis of senior- 
ity instead of ability. 

21. Parts of the Taft-Hartley Act are un- 
fair to labor. 

22. Unfair immigration law, which prac- 
tices racial discrimination. 

23. Unfair treatment of Indians. 

24. Unfair riders on bills. 

25. Unfair tariff laws. 

26. Inequitable tax laws; for example, de- 
pletion allowances. 

27. Lack of sufficient’ party discipline. 

28. Abuses in lobbying activities. 

29. Abuses in activities of pressure groups. 

30. The “one-party press.’ 

State 


31. The “one-party South.” 

32. Continued segregation despite Su- 
preme Court decision against it. 

33. Poll tax. 

34. Inadequate absentee ballot. 

35. Not enough people vote. (Yet most 
Fairfield students oppose compulsory voting 
laws or giving votes to 18-year-olds.) 

36. Failure to redistrict after a census. 

37. Gerrymandering. 

38. Overrepresentation of rural areas in 
the legislatures (and in Congress) as against 
the inadequately represented urban centers 
with large populations. 

39. State constitutions too long and in- 
volved, and full of material that should 
properly be in statutes. 

40. Unreasonably long ‘ballot with too 
many candidates for anyone to keep up with 
intelligently. 
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41. Out-of-date and inefficient bicameral 
legislatures in contrast to the only mnni- 
cameral legislature of Nebraska which has 
been highly satisfactory. 

42. Governors’ powers are too narrowly 
limited. 

43. Popular election of judges tends to 
make them too politically conscious. Most 
students favor executive appointments as 
having produced the best results. 

44. The “law’s delay” because of our out- 
of-date and inefficient State and local court 
systems. 

LOCAL 

45. Out-of-date jury system. (Some sug- 
gest professional jurors versed in law, so- 
ciology, and psychology.) 

46. Third degree police methods. 

47. Wiretapping. 

48. Out-of-date and inefficient county 
government duplicating much of the work 
of municipalities. 

49. Bossism and machine politics. - 

50. Lack of sufficient home rule for our 
municipalities. 

Most of the students are agreed that, if 
by some miracle all the foregoing short- 
comings could be corrected at one stroke, it 
would avail us little unless we were always 
keenly vigilant of our common rights and 
genuinely motivated by democratic ideals. 
Mechanical readjustments alone would not 
suffice. 


Constitutional Integrity and Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion in the past to express my 
protests and state of alarm concerning 
the impact of our reciprocal trade trea- 
ties policies and practices. I am fearful 
that the dire predictions I have made in 
the past concerning the distressing re- 
sults that would ensue from opening the 
floodgates of foreign competition have 
been realized in our economy to an even 
greater extent than I had feared. 

The textile industry, badgered and 
plagued by foreign imports over a period 
of years, has suffered major losses with 
numerous textile units liquidated and 
very many others brought into a state of 
depression. The new plastic and elec- 
tronic industries are now facing similar 
conditions because of imports, and many 
other industries are gravely threatened. 

And yet the end of these disastrous 
developments does not seem: to be in 
sight. Instead of reversing the harmful 
practices that have produced these eco- 
nomically and socially destructive con- 
ditions, this Government has stepped 
up the tempo, so to speak, and we have 
proceeded further down the road of 
free trade under the guise of abortive 
“internationalism, giveaway, and do- 
gooder” policies that in the last analysis 
do not result in much good for anyone 
concerned, but visit great harm and 
danger upon American industries as well 
as upon the economies of some other 
nations. 

In this process facts have been dis- 
torted, the evidence has been twisted, 
speeches and arguments predicated on 
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so-called commendable humanitarian 
motives have dominated the scene and 
have succeeded in blinding the eyes of 
a great many people to the great danger 
that is being done to our American econ- 
omy. It is time for us to pause and ask 
ourselves whether the American Con- 
gress, acting under its historic consti- 
tutional mandate, or international 
agencies in which we are badly outvoted, 
will dominate policymaking for Ameri- 
can trade relations and tariffs. I do not 
want to belabor this point because it has 
been very broadly discussed in this body 
by able Members of Congress, but we 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
under -the Constitution, it is not only 
our right, but our duty, at all times to 
retain control of tariffs and imports, and 
we should never under any circumstances 
allocate this vital function which, de- 
pending upon the way it is exercised, 
could mean life or death for American 
industries, to be transferred to any in- 
ternational agency. 

Every strategem has been used to 
throw dust in the eyes of the American 
people regarding trade and tariff policies, 
and to try to make them believe that, 
short of being harmful, present policies 
are beneficial, when the actual facts 
clearly indicate that the contrary is the 
case. We are asked not only to permit 
foreign agencies, in effect, to make our 
tariff laws, but also to allow foreign na- 
tions to pay for American exports by del- 
uging this country with a flood of for- 
eign imports manufactured and pro- 
duced abroad at only a fraction of the 
domestic cost of similar. competitive 
items. ; 

Efforts have been made to amend cer- 
tain of these internationalistic proposed 
controls to make them look innocuous 
and harmless and hence a more palatable 
dose, but nothing that is done can possi- 
bly conceal two. facts: first, that these 
proposals look to placing American tariffs 
under international control, and, sec- 
ondly, that the application of present 
trade policies is resulting in stagnation 
and threatening ruin to many American 
industries. 

If these policies are continued this 
stagnation and ruin will spread and grow 
until it will encompass virtually every 
segment and every industry in the Na- 
tion. We should never forget that 
American methods of mass production, 
technology, machinery, and know-how 
have been, like American money, delib- 
erately migrated to almost every nation 
in the world. But that is not all. In 
addition to technical advice and assist- 
ance, machinery, scientific methods, and 
know-how, we have also put up the 
money under our foreign-aid program by 
which foreign nations can build fac- 
tories; powerplants, develop raw ma- 
terials, and do other things necessary to 
set themselves up in competitive business 
with our own country and in increasingly 
wider, broader fields of activity. If pres- 
ent trends continue, this movement is 


upon the 
employment and well-being of millions 
of Americans, - 
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It is undeniably true that this Nation 
must and should encourage world traq. 
This is in accordance with our histo;;, 
practice which we have followed {o, 
many years. We realize that there a). 
mutual advantages in this trade and th»; 
in this era particularly it is designed t, 
strengthen the free world. The trowbj. 
with present programs is that they see; 
to go beyond the mere encouravemen; 
of trade and the mere exchange of ¢oo¢; 
and dealings on the basis of mutua| ag. 
vantage. Present programs, by affirm. 
tive provisions and methods, put al! o; 
most of the advantages in the hands of 
foreign nations. Thus, what is sup. 
posedly world trade is tending to become 
a one-way street. Foreign nations 
financially supported by our money en. 
joy marked trade expansion and great 
prosperity at the expense of the Ameri- 
can businessman and workers. 

It is time for the American Goyer. 
ment to recognize that it exists to pro- 
mote the welfare of the American people 
and not the welfare of other peoples. 
Our own Government exists under free 


“institutions to support and defend the 


United States and to strengthen its way 
of life and to advance and improve the 
welfare of the people and that must 
continue to be the primary aim of this 
Government. 

It is certainly not a crime, but rather 
a duty, to protect American interests 
first. .When that has been accom- 
plished, it may then be appropriate to 
render such help to other nations and 
peoples that we reasonably can, not only 
with humanitarian motives which are 
so compelling to all Americans, but also 
in our own plain interest to unify and 
strengthen the free world. But in these 
efforts we should never pursue policies 
that will result in weakening our own 
country. Yet that is what it seems we 
are doing when we allow foreign com- 
petition ruthlessly to assail one Ameri- 
can industry after another. 

No number of boards and commissions, 
hand picked usually to reflect extreme 
international views, is qualified to cope 
with these questions. It is only through 
study and action by the American Con- 
gress and its committees that appropri- 
ate solutions can be found and a proper 
balance struck between legitimate world 
trade, and imprudent, profligate, zive- 
g@way programs that threaten our very 
existence. We must remember too, that 
the American Executive, under our Gov- 
ernment, exists to execyte the laws, and 
not to make them. The regulation of 
foreign commerce and the imposition of 
tariff duties are duties which the Con- 
stitution specifically and definitely im- 
poses upon the Congress, and these are 
duties which this Congress must dis- 
charge fearlessly and courageous!y and 


It is our province and our obligation 
of the American 


voices of foreign 
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rees to sustain the Nation, the work- 
our factories and our shops and 
their families, our professional people, 
white-collar workers and small-business 
men, the managers of our great indus- 
tries, and all those whose livelihood and 
future destiny is so gravely threatened 
by foreign competition. 

we should ponder well before we au- 
thorize any international body in any re- 
spect to control our commerce and our 
tariffs, and we should recognize that we 
can never permit that result. Foreign 
control of American constitutional func- 
tions is a gross breach of our Constitu- 
tion and our traditions. 

I realize that there are those who say 
no legislation is necessary to transfer 
these vast powers over our trade and 
commerce and imports and tariff to in- 
ternational agencies. I not in ac- 
cord with that view, because I do not 
think it reflects either the law or the 
facts of our present situation. \ It cer- 
tainly does not accord with the public 
interest of this Nation, and to my mind 
there is no way by which these organic 
proposals could possibly be amended 
which would make them acceptable to 
the people or compatible with our consti- 
tutional provisions. 

In a word, we have come too far along 
the road of allowing foreign nations to 
determine American policy regarding 
these matters. It is time, not for exten- 
sion of these policies, it is a time for 
further restriction. It is time to revise 
these policies and the best thing that 
could possibly happen in the interests 
of the American economy and the 
American working man and woman 
would be if the Congress would reestab- 
lish its full power over foreign trade 
and provide for panels of scientists, edu- 
cators, businessmen, commerce, trade, 
and monetary experts, and other highly 
qualified men and women who know 
their business to join with the Tariff 
Commission in regulating tariffs where 
necessary. 

If this step were taken, it would put 
the Nation back on the original track 
of its historic policy. It would in the 
first instance protect our farmers, our 
workers, our businessmen, and our peo- 
ple. In the second place, it would result 
in fair treatment of foreign nations and 
in development of a sound policy where- 
by free, economic intercourse would be 
encouraged and a free flow of interna- 
tional trade assured, on a basis that 
would not be harmful to this country, 
or to any other country, but that would 
move in the direction of developing 
truly, mutually advantageous trade and 
commercial relations between our Na- 
tion and other nations of the world. 

I realize we will always have Polly- 
annas in our midst who can see noth- 
ing ahead for future generations but 
milk and honey, and doubtless we have 
human ostriches who in the presence 
of danger and their enemies will hide 
their heads in the sand. But Members 
of this body are elected by the people. 
They are under a direct mandate to 
protect the Nation and to provide those 
policies in Government which will de- 
velop the economic and social well-being 
of the Nation. There is no place within 
the confines of this great land where 
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there are so many able, experienced, 
patriotic men gathered trying to serve 
the Nation as in this body. We well 
know the problems of the moment, and 
I think most of us full well.realize the 
ominous problems of the future. It may 
be, in fact, later than people think, but, 
in any event, it is not a time for gloss- 
ing over these great problems. We must 
face them and we must face them soon 
and realistically, if we desire to carry 
on our great constitutional mandate and 
make sure that we have done our best, 
not only to protect the Nation against 
its enemies, but to insure the future 
well-being and development of its econ- 
omy, its prosperity, and the happiness, 
safety, and security of its people. 





Employment of the Handicapped Is a 
Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an essay en- 
titled “Employment of the Handicapped, 
a Community Responsibility” by Mr. 
Bill Manasco, of the Carbon Hill High 
School, Carbon Hill, Ala. The essay 
won first place in Walker County, Ala., 
in a contest sponsored by the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Physically Handi- 
capped. . 

Mr. Manasco is one of Alabama’s out- 
standing high-school graduates of 1957. 
He has made an excellent record at 
Carbon Hill High School and plans to 
enter college this year. I predict a 
bright future for him. 

I commend to my colleagues this fine 
essay which points out the responsibil- 
ity of a community to its handicapped 
citizens. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, A COMMU- 
‘NITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Employment of the handicapped {s a com- 
munity responsibility because an unem- 
ployed person is a waste to the public. A 
handicapped person can be a self-support- 
ing person if trained in a job he or she can 
do. For example a man who has lost a leg 
or an arm or both legs or arms can be trained 
to repair shoes, inspect clothing in facto- 
ries, repair watches or many other things 
that do not require a person to move around 
too much or stand up long at a time. 

- Many times a person that is handicapped 
can do a better job than a person who is 
not handicapped. For instance a person 
who is handicapped takes mrore pride in his 
work and is more careful on the job than 
@ person who is normal. A handicapped 
person does not have as many accidents on 
the job and does not miss as many days 
out of the year as a normal person. A 
handicapped person is not likely to be late 
getting to work as much as a nonhandi- 
capped person. 

The handicapped have a right to a nor- 
mail life. Many handicapped persons are 
born handicapped, but many have received 
injuries while fighting for you and me in 
the wars that we have had in the past. 
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These people should be allowed to work or 
should be trained for jobs. We all owe the 
handicapped a chance, for they know that 
no one would want to trade places with any 
handicapped person. 

There are about 7 million people in this 
country that are handicapped. With such a 
large number of handicapped persons in this 
country we will have to make provisions for 
the training which will assure them of a 
chance to support themselves, and by so do- 
ing relieve the Government of enormous 
sums of money now used for their relief. 
This in-service-training is being done by 
certain companies and factories that will hire 
the handicapped and train them for the job. 
Some companies hire only the handicapped 
because the product they produce can be 
made as well or better by a handicapped 
person. 

The State and the Federal Governments 
are helping the handicapped also, by setting 
up rehabilitation centers where the handi- 
capped are skilled for a job that they can do 
best. The Government is also training 
people to work in the rehabilitation cen- 
ters. There has been a shortage of workers 
in the last few years and the Government 
requires a person to be trained in that work 
before he can begin to help the handicapped. 

Most of the handicapped had much rather 
earn their own living than have it given to 
them. The country needs every one it can 
get to work, for at anytime we may be in 
another world war. We need people that are 
trained well and know their job, and can do 
that job well. Many times the handicapped 
are the answer to this need. Many handi- 
capped people worked during the last war 
to help their country, and proved that the 
handicapped can turn out a creditable job. 

The handicapped person must feel needed 
in order to have the inspiration to push for- 
ward against odds. These people in many 
cases can recover and resume their normal 
lives, but without the help of many people 
and the understanding of a trained person 
many times this handicapped person will 
never recover completely. A handicapped 
person that was not born in that condition 
is different from one that was born in that 
condition. He or she feels that they are of 
no use to the world and there is no use for 
them to try to get well or try to get a job. 
If the people can be convinced that they 
are needed by their friends and their coun- 
try they will surely make a much better per- 
son on the job that they take up. 

The people who were born handicapped 
need help also. A person that was born, for 
instance, deaf needs help to carry on a 
normal life. This person will never be able 
to hear, but he can be taught to read and 
write and to read sign language. This per- 
son can also be trained to work at a job 
where people that can hear couldn’t work at 
long periods of time. It may be that the 
noise is too great on this job for a normal 
person to work. So you can see that in many 
cases a handicapped person can be well ad- 
justed to do work that other people could 
not do satisfactorily. 

Employment of the handicapped is for the 
good of the community, for everyone knows 
if a person cannot support himself someone 
will have to support him. If his own people 
do not support him, then the State and the 
Federal Government will have to do it. 

This means an increase in our taxation 
system, as each person will receive money 
from some Government agency, dedicated to 
help the needy. The money that is spent 
on the handicapped people could be used to 
improve schools, roads, and take care of 
other important needs of our counfry. 

Employment of the handicapped is a com- 
munity responsibility. We must shoulder 
that responsibility. We must help make 
them self-sustaining, by mutual friendship 
and understanding. We must accept them 
as they are and not look upon them as 
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freaks of nature. They are -human beings 
and as such are our most valuable resource. 
Let us all then help conserve them, respect 
them and find a place for them in our s0- 


ciety. 


The Wise Use of Federal Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH: 

Tue WISE Uss or FepERAL MONEY 


(By Senator Marcaket CHase SmitH, United 
States Senator from Maine, senior Repub- 
lican, Senate Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation) 

I am, indeed, pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to this distinguished audi- 
ence upon a subject of such vital importance 
to each of us: The Wise Use of Federal 
Money. 

In my opinion, no problem of greater sig- 
nificance faces us today than that of restor- 
ing this Nation to the sound financial foun- 
dations upon which its strength, its integ- 
rity, and its greatness have been forged— 
and which have made it the mightiest Re- 
public upon the face of the earth. 

For, surely, it is obvious that we cannot 
hope to keep our economy strong, maintain 
the posture of military strength that we 
must, and move forward into what we fer- 
vently hope will be the Atomic Age of Peace, 
except upon a foundation of national sol- 
vency. 

Today, many events, many forces, imperil 
our economic stability and our national se- 
curity. World War II, the seething cal- 
drons of Hungary, the Middle East, and Asia, 
the ever-present threat of another, perhaps 
final, global war, make it imperative that 
we maintaju our military might at the hilt, 
with resultant imbalances in our own do- 
mestic economy and fantastic expenditures 
which threaten inflationary disaster. 

As you are aware, the President on Janu- 
ary 16, last, presented the Congress with a 
$718 billion budget for fiscal 1958—the 
largest peacetime budget in history. It is 
the fifth largest in the history of this Na- 
tion—only 3, in 1943, 1944, and 1945, the 
peak years of World War II, and 1, in fiscal 
1953, after Korea, have been higher. 

And, as each of us knows, the national 
debt, although reduced slightly in recent 
years, still amounted to a staggering $272.8 
billion last July 1; with the grave danger, 
despite high Government receipts in 1953, 
that, if some curb is not placed upon expendi- 
tures, we could witness additional increases 
in the future. 

Interest on the national debt, I might 
remind you, even with reductions in the 
amount of the debt, it is estimated will reach 
the alltime high-water mark of $7.3 billion 
for fiscal 1958—because of higher interest 
charges in the current “tight money” market. 

To me it is almost a frightening compari- 
son that the Federal Government today pays 
more in interest on its national debt than it 
paid for all governmental expenditures in 
fiscal 1938—just 19 years ago. 

In addition to our fantastic budget—in 
addition to our “Frankenstein” of a national 
debt—the Federal Government has more 
than $450 billion in loans, commitments, 
ebligations and guarantees outstanding— 
commitments which this Government must 
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some day meet—debts which future genera- 
tions some day must pay. 

These are some of the forces which 
threaten our financial solvency—forces 
which, if not controlled, could set a torch to 
inflation, which, like a prairie fire sweeping 
across the plains, could wreck the financial 
stability of this Government—and this 
Nation. 3 

In relation to this, it is a harrowing 
thought to consider that the Government 
today has outstanding in unexpended ap- 
propriation balances the tremendous sum of 
$74 billion hanging over the head of the 
Secretary of the Treasury like a dark ominous 
cloud—more in unexpended balances than 
the total Government budget for fiscal 1958. 

I ask you, how can we have any semblance 
of sound financial policy when the Govern- 
ment has more money outstanding in un- 
expended appropriations, some dating back 
as many as 5 years, than it takes in either 
annually in tax receipts or appropriates an-~ 
nually for its operations. : 

How could any business firm or corpora- 
tion operate in the black in such a Wizard- 
of-Oz atmosphere? 

I think our commendations should go to 
those officials of the Government who have 
held Federal spending down, who have held 
the line against inflation and who have 
balanced the budget. I refer, among others, 
to the Honorable George H. Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has stead- 
fastly combatted tremendous pressures for 
more Government spending—the near ruin- 
Qus policies of the 20 years between 1932 and 
1952 which largely are responsible for the 
dangerous predicament we find ourselves in 
today. 

Parenthetically, I would inform you that 
on the morning of January 17, 1957, im- 
mediately after reading in the. papers that 
Secretary Humphrey had stated that there 
are a lot of places in this budget that can 
be cut I wrote him a letter stating that as 
a member of the Appropriations Committee 
charged with the responsibility of passing 
on the budget spending requests, and as 
one who has been rated by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce as being 
champion of economy in the Senate, that 
I would greatly appreciate such information 
and identification as to those places in the 
Presidenht’s budget he felt could be cut. I 
could have stated that I am equally inter- 
ested in this in my capacity on the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, as ranking Re- 
publican and former chairman of the Re- 
organization Subcommittee and as a sponsor 
of legislation I shall mention later in my 
remarks. 

I sincerely believe that Secretary Humphrey 
has a solemn obligation and responsibility 


Congress in the position of guessing as to 
are. 
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hasis to find savings that can be mace wit). 
out hurting our security or necessary ¢o,,. 
ices. To do this effectively will require 
most earnest cooperation of the public, th. 
Congress, and’all the departments and agen. 
cies of the Government in searching out no; 
only things which are no longer needed, py; 
make sure that the things we have to do arp 
done in the most efficient manner. 

.“The President in his state of the Unioy 
message asked that everyone in the executiy, 
branch continue to search out ways to saye 
money and urged the cooperation of the 
Congress as well. The President has ajc 
expressed publicly the firm belief that if the 
Congress can find ways to cut spending with. 
out impairing security and services that jt 
would be the duty of the Congress to do go. 

“If we can achieve more effective contro) 
of our spending we will have brought abou; 
a desirable restraint on inflationary pres. 
sures which can open the way to lower taxes 
greater incentive, and the making of mors 
and better jobs for the long-run well-being 
of our Nation. * 

“Sincerely, 
“G.M. Humpnerey.” 

I note with interest that Secretary Hum. 
phrey replies that he “could point to no 
specific items which should be eliminated.” 
Apparently the press statement attributed to 
him that “there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut” was in error and he 
was misquoted. I gather from his reply that 
he feels the President’s budget is fat free. 

At this point, I depart from my text since 
I have received reports that some members 
of the press are unhappy about this next to 
last sentence of mine. I made the observa. 
tion that in view of Secretary Humphrey's 
letter to me, apparently—and I stress the 
word “apparently”—he has been misquoted 
and the press report I read was in error, 
Representatives of the press complain about 
this saying that they have the verbatim 
transcript of the Secretary's press conference 
to prove otherwise. 

If there is any difference on this it is be- 
tween the press and the Secretary. However, 
I have never been shown or given the trans- 
cript of the press conference and al! the 
proof in this matter that I have is the signed 
letter of Secretary Humphrey—and my con- 
clusion is based upon the Humphrey letter. 

I say here, with all respect to those in high 
position in the Nation’s financial councils, 
that balancing the budget by taking more 
money from the people in taxes as their per- 
sonal income rises or by taking more money 
from corporate industry as business actively 
expands is not the way to national sol- 
vency—as good as it might look in the news- 
peper headlines. Balancing the budget by 
reducing governmental expenditures is. 

_ Time does not permit, nor am I a seer 
who can prophesy all the steps that must 
be taken by responsible authorities to bring 
to halt this trend toward increasing expendi- 
tures, toward financial irresponsibility, and. 
eventually, toward insolvency, but I do wish 
to mention what I consider to be one of the 
most significant developments toward finan- 
cial responsibility of the last decade. 

I refer to the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendation to the Congress that appro- 
priations be determined on an annual ac- 
crued ture basis—recommendation 
No. 7 in its budgeting and accounting report. 

The Senate last June 20 acted favorably 
upon the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tion when it approved Senate bill 3897. 
which incorporated all the Commission's rec- 
ommendations on budgeting and account- 
ing. 

However, as you may recall, the all-impor- 


Houses of the Congress when it became 0b- 
vious because of the objections of the House 
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r Hoover recommendations, 
——" the aforementioned appropriations pro- 


yision in it. 
As I stated on the Senate floor when the 

conference report was filed on July 25, 1956, 
geletion of the Hoover Commission’s highly 
recommended revision of our appropriations 

rocedures struck at the very heart of the 

P : Namely (1) improvin 
objective we seek: y proving 
financial t within the executive 
pranch, and (2) restoring control of the pub- 
lic purse to the Congress. 

‘A few gays after that, and again on Janu- 
ary 7, last, in the first days of the present 
gsth Congress, I introduced legislation to 
write the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dation into law. I was joined this year in 
the introduction of this measure by Senator 
prepenick G. PAYNE, of Maine, and Senator 
joun F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts, on 
senate bill 316. 

I am confident you will agree that there 
fs no more important legislation pending 
before the Congress than that which would 
provide for strengthening the financial 
foundation upon. which this Government 
rests. The amount of money that the Fed- 
eral Government spends is controlled when 
it is appropriated by the Congress—not when 
it is expended by the executive agencies, 
although improved fiscal management with- 
in the agencies can produce economies in 
operation which should have sizable sums. 

The bill I have introduced would place 
the entire governmental financial structure 
on an annual accrued expenditures basis. 
In other words, the Congress would appro- 
priate for each fiscal year upon the budget 
estimates’ of Government expenditures 
actually to be made or to be accrued during 
that fiscal year. , 

The executive agencies would present their 
estimates for the forthcoming fiscal year, 
their expenditures for the preceding fiscal 
year and their justification for new appro- 
priations on the basis of the current fiscal 
year only—not on the confused, complicated 
“obligation”’ system presently in effect which 
frequently covers 3 or 4 fiscal years, thereby 
completely clouding any intelligent grasp of 
the current state“of our finances. 

To obtain firm command of Government 
finances there must be a direct correlation 
between tax receipts and expenditures for 
each fiscal year—because the annual budget 
surplus or budget deficit is measured by the 
difference between the two—and not the 
difference between appropriations and ex- 
penditures, as many people believe. 

By establishing this direct correlation be- 
tween annual appropriations and annual 
expenditures as the Hoover Commission 
wisely recommended, we vest not only in the 
Congress, but in the President as well, much 
greater opportunity to control the level of 
Government operations during the budget 
year on the basis of actual conditions ex- 
isting that year. 

Moreover, this would eventually mean 
the elimination of the vast carryover bal- 
ances to which I have previously referred 
how available for expenditure some time in 
the distant future at the discretion of the 
executive agencies, with little or no control 
over their spending by the Congress, which 
is responsible in the final analysis to the 

people for the use of their money. 

I conclude, therefore, with this thought 
upon the subject assigned to me, The Wise 
Use of Federal Money—I say without hesi- 
tation that I can think of no more impor- 
tant legislation to bring about the wise 
use of Federal than the implemen- 


tation of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
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crusades for better government, but he did 
something else. He practiced what he 
preached. 

At the expiration of both the Commis- 
sions he headed he returned to the Treasury 
of the United States a surplus. In other 
words, he took the apppropriation the Con- 
gress gave him, did the job Congress asked 
him to, and then had something left over. 
A rarity, indeed, in bureaucratic Washington, 
where the emphasis seems to be to spend, 
not save. 

I am glad to say that I can join President 
Hoover’s exclusive company. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization of 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations in the 83d Congress, I, too, returned 
to the Treasury a surplus, using less money 
than the Congress appropriated to get the 
job done. 

So, my friends, I, too, practice what I 
preach. 

Thank you. 





Address Delivered by H. Stewart Potter, 
of Arlington, Va., at the Memorial Day 
Exercises at Hershey, Pa., Thursday, 
May 30, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address: 

Commander Chubb, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am deeply honored and 
privileged to be invited here as your speaker 
on this occasion. My memory takes me 
back to the year 1917—40 years ago—when 
I was elected as county president of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America in conven- 
tion in your town. I am proud wt still hold 
membership in that great patriotic organi- 
zation. Two years ago I was the Memorial 
Day speaker in Hummelstown. 

I am a native Pennsylvanian, having been 
born at Newport, Perry County. Mrs. Potter 
and I have been residents of the State of 
Virginia since 1920, but still retain our legal 
voting residence in Halifax, this county. 


On this Memorial Day we join with mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans in reverent 
remembrance of our honored dead. This 
day of memory has become throughout the 
years more than a patriotic occasion. 
Rather it has become a spiritual celebration, 
a time for quiet contemplation and dedica- 
tion to the divine political principles our 
forefathers proclaimed nearly 2 centuries 
ago and for which more than 1 million of 
our fighting sons and daughters have sacri- 
ficed their lives upon the altar of their 
country’s need. 

Let us never forget the mighty acts of 
unselfish devotion and willing sacrifice by 
these American patriots of yesteryear, 
These were men imbued and ennobled by a 
sublime cause—-the protection and preserva- 
tion of Americanism—of the American way 
of life. 

What is Americanism? 

Americanism is the sum total of nearly 
200 years of struggle by the American peo- 
ple to effectively promote, practice, protect, 
preserve, and perpetuate these fundamental 
and divine principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice to the end that no American 
need ever know fear of any man, nor envy 
of any man, but shall instead enjoy peace 
and righteousness under God. 
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We Americans can be justly proud of our 
mighty achievements. 

For nearly 200 years we have maintained 
&@ representative form of government based 
upon the divine rights of man. 

We have created and preserved a capital- 
istic, economic system which has been fos- 
tered and perpetuated by the fundamental 
principle of the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

We have carved out of an unfriendly wil- 
derness the most palatial national abode, 
with the highest standard of living ever 
dreamed of or enjoyed by any people in 
history. 

We have proved that men of goodwill, re- 
gardless of their race, religion, or national 
origin can live together in peace and pros- 
perity. 

We have provided a social climate that 
offers unlimited opportunity for success and 
wealth to the fit and protection and security 
to the unfit. 

We have fought seven bloody wars, not for 
territorial acquisition or aggrandizement, but 
for the noble ideals of freedom and world 
peace. And we have done something more. 
When the guns were silenced, we sacrificed 
our substance to succor and rehabilitate our 
vanquished foe. 

We have declared, as our national policy, 
the inalienable right of all men to be free 
and self-governing, and furthermore have 
practiced what we preached by granting in- 
dependence to the people of our former 
possessions. 

We are a Christian Nation. America was 
conceived and created by godly men. Our 
jurisprudence is out of the Old Testament. 
On the coin of the Republic we boldly de- 
clared “In God We Trust.” America has 
achieved her greatness, not primarily be- 
cause of her natural wealth—many others 
have such physical resources—but because 
the foundation of our form of government 
and the way of life is firmly embedded in the 
rugged rock of our Christian spiritual heri- 
tage. 

For too many years past there has been a 
determined effort on the part of the so-called 
intelligentsia—and in more recent years, the 
disciples of dialectical materialism—to decry 
and condemn the teaching of orthodox his- 
tory, which instills love of country and pa- 
triotism in ‘the youth of our Nation. 

The debunkers of our national heroes have 
told us that it is passé and that we are im- 
mature to.eulogize our great men; that we 
are provincial and nationalistic when we 
revere our flag; that we are foolish and in- 
fantile to be willing to fight and even die in 
defense of our native land. 

Yet it has been our heritage of heroes and 
their glorious example of unselfish devotion 
to God and country that has inspired many 
a boy born in humble circumstances to 
achieve greatness. 

Memorial Day is not a tribute to war. It 
is a day of memory to our heroic dead who 
gave their last full measure of devotion that 
liberty, justice, and human rights might be 
protected and preserved for all posterity in a 
world of peace and brotherhood. 

Today is one of the most significant days 
of the year. It is Memorial Day. We have 
gathered here to pay tribute to our honored 
dead who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that this Republic may live, and to honor 
those still among us who have borne the 
strife of battle for the glory of our country. 
By appropriate ceremonies which are being 
held in almost every community of this great 
free land, we commemorate the valor and the 
sacrifice of the veterans of all of our wars, 
from the Revolution to the conflict in Korea, 

The formal observance of Memorial Day, 
or Decoration Day, as it was popularly called 
for many years, dates back to 1868. The 
graves of the soldiers killed in the Civil War 
were decorated with fiqwers before that year. 
It was the women of those war years who 
initiated this expression of sentiment. The 
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date of May 30 was no doubt selected because 
nature is so full of life at this season of the 
ar. 

We in America are still looked to as the 
world’s best hope for freedom. Our own 
history of freedom, dating from our war of 
independence, has earned us a reputation 
of dedication to liberty wherever men of 
good faith assemble. Our ready granting 
of citizenship to all who come to our shores 
for most of our history gave proof that we 
are respectful of free people everywhere. 
Our traditions of anticolonialism are recog- 
nized throughout the world. ? 

It is America, indeed, who must provide 
the hope and inspiration to all people who 
are, for. the moment, under the heel of 
tyranny. 

We must certainly keep ourselves strong 
to combat the threats of Communist im- 
perialism. If we do not-see to the defense 
of freedom where it still reigns, the people 
who have temporarily been deprived of 
theirs will have no hope, 

We must recognize that economic stability 
and self-assurance is necessary to preserve 
national self-respect and international bal- 
ance—that peace is inspired by interna- 
tional hope and contentment. 

It is a well-known trait of human char- 
acter that all of us want to be remembered. 
However, primitive or advanced may be the 
man and of whatever race or color, we all 
have the same universal longing to be re- 
membered. So today, we remember yester- 
day and remember their glory forever—all 
war heroes who have made contributions to 
keep this country free. Inspired by their 
example of sacrifice and patriotism, we pray 
in words and deeds “God Save America.” 
God bless America, that has been made safe 
for us since the beginning of glorious Amer- 
ica. Let us rededicate ourselves anew to 
keep faith with the brave men who have 
gone before, and pledge ourselves to keep 
America strong, four-square with the winds 
that blow, and faithful to all, while we do 
our best to make it better. Will you join in 
honoring all great heroes? May the memories 
that rise before us in this solemn hour ban- 
ish indifference and lethargy from our souls, 
and let us go forth in the spirit of our soldier 
dead to finish the task they have left for us 
to do. 

At this season of the year, we commemo- 
rate the valiant deeds of our fallen heroes by 
placing American flags above their graves, by 
heaping floral tributes on their last resting 
places, by Memorial Day parades, by state- 
ments and speeches apropos to this occasion, 
and by religious services and affairs such as 
these in which we are participating. How 
feeble our attempts to do them honor when 
what they did and what they have accom- 
plished speaks far more eloquently than 
anything in which may be said on this 
Memorial Day in the year 1957. 

Not only is this a day of doing honor and 
paying tribute; not only is this a day when 
we recall with ever-deepening pride the many 
valorous acts performed by so many patri- 
otic Americans on the battlefields through- 
out the world. Actually this is a day of 
dedication. We dedicate our minds, our 
hearts, and our lives to the cause for which 
so much has been sacrificed. 

Americans everywhere around the world 
gather reverently, as we do here at Hershey, 
today, to honor the Nation’s dead. Their 
dust remains an inspiration to their country- 
men. 

Because of their sacrifice, on the Capitol 
Building at Washington—kissed by the sun 
of day and watched by the stars at night— 
waves the unconquered flag of your country 
and mine. 

The struggle for freedom never ends. It 
was purchased with blood. It must be pre- 
served by devotion. So Memorial Day is a 
day of honor, a day of, remembrance, a day 
of reckoning, a day of accounting, and above 
all, a day of high resolve. We resolve anew 
today “that these dead shall not have died in 
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vain” and with the help of God, who has 
never forsaken this favored land, we shall 
maintain our high resolve through future 


If the time should ever come when we no 
longer remember what. brave men and 
women, living and dead, have done for us, 
in that day our Republic will no longer 
deserve preservation. 

Our observance of Memorial Day is now 
a tradition of American life. It is right 
that this should be so. For today we honor 
the dead—men and women who died that 
you and I might live. 

These men and women are legion—men 
and women of all races and creeds, and 
faiths. Their history, their deeds, roll down 
through the ages. They were there at Val- 
ley Forge, at Yorktown, at New Orleans. 
Years later they carried that flag with its 
ever stars into the battle. at An- 
tietam, at Gettysburg, through the bloody 
slaughter of the wilderness, and to the final 
victory at Appomattox. Years later the 
thunder of their guns were heard in the 
Argonne and Chateau Thierry. And only a 
short decade ago, on land, on sea, and in 
the air, these men scattered over the five 
continents of the globe, fought once again 
that we might live. 

What names those are: Kasserine Pass, 
Anzio, Omaha Beach, the Bulge, Okinawa, 
and Inchon—there is music in them—the 
music of battle, fierce, raucous, thundering, 
dying to a dirge as the smoke slowly clears. 
There is pain and homesickness in that 
music; and the sudden, quick, sharp stab of 
death. 

Yes; they have died. We live. The Star- 
Spangled Banner still waves. It is grief, of 
course, that we feel, but also pride—pride 
both in their achievements and in the coun- 
try they have left us as their heritage. 

Because of our fighting men, we have a 
heritage that is our dream, our promise of 
American life. True, America is dogwood 
and the greenery of spring; it is rolling prai- 
ries and the cornfields of the West, and our 
own fertile Pennsylvania fields in all of 
their beauty. But the men we honor today 
did not fight for a town, or a region, or a 
State. Whether they went out from the 
State of Virginia or the county of Dauphin, 


they fought equally as valiantly, equally as © 


bravely, for the cause that is America. 

In some respects Memorial Day means 
more than the Fourth of July, or the birth- 
days of great men of the past whom we 
honor from time to time. It commemorates 
in our hearts the sacrifices of our grand- 
fathers and our great-grandfathers .who 
fought through 4 long years of bloody civil 
conflict. They died that our country as a 
united nation of freemen might endure. 
But Memorial Day is also a day of homage to 
all those men and women of all religions, 
race, and creed, who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. The sun never sets on the white 
crosses that mark the graves of our departed 
heroes ‘scattered over the 5 continents, the 
islands, and the 7 seas of the world. 

To me, Memorial Day is also one of reverent 
respectfulness and honor to the memory of 
those whom each of us may hold dear. 

Across the length and breadth of our 
land—Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and wherever the Stars and 
Stripes greet the morning sun—Americans 
are gathered just as we are here today, not in 
a spirit of of the victory of the 
North over the South, nor of rejoicing over 
the pyrrhic victories of World War I and 
World War II, but rather to lay a symbolic 
rose on the collective grave of 
million men and women who 
all of our wars since 1861; and in placing 
that rose, to collectively rededicate o 
reconsecrate our hearts, and requicken 
minds to the solemn purpose for which the 
died. Whether it was Bull kun or Antietam, 
Gettysburg or Atlanta, the blood they gave 
welded the unbreakable bond that now 
together the 48 States of our Union—in 
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soluble, inseparable, invincible. The); son 
and their grandsons in even greater number 
gave their lives for a much broader cause. 
that the people of all countries over tie en. 
tire world might have an opportunity :, live 
out their lives in peace and freedom. 

I am more than a little saddened as | r.. 
fiect on Memorial Day and think: Ho, short 
is the memory of man? 

I can recall as if it were yesterday, and | 
am sure many of you can too, the tremey. 
dous surge of gratitude toward our veterans 
that swept over the Nation immediately after 
World War I, World War Il, and the Korean 
conflict. Americans were stirred with deep 
emotions of praise, of thanksgiving, of , 
sense of eternal debt to the veteran. | am 
wondering if that spirit is as strong today 
as it was then? q 

Certainly we cannot, and we do not, expect 
& feeling of gratitude to remain at an abnor. 
mally high pitch through the years. We dy 
not expect it, and our veterans would not 
want it. 

But you do get a feeling that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in the other direction, 

Today I hear statements, and you prob- 
ably have heard them as well, to the effect 
that bearing arms to defend your country 
in time of war is merely one more duty of 
citizenship; that it ranks no higher than 
paying your taxes, or exercising your fran- 
chise of voting. 

Of course, we must never forget that every 
citizen in our land has the right to speak 
his mind on these things. But I wonder if 
they have reasoned matters out in the light 
of fact? 

Many of these men entered service and 
took the same risks as all the rest. Yet fate 
decreed that theirs should be the supreme 
sacrifice. Military service to country in time 
of peril is something more than a normal 
duty of citizenship. 

Veterans have done all that their fellow 
citizens have done, plus something more 
They served in the Armed Forces in time of 
desperate peril for this Nation. It is im- 
material that others might, could, or would 
have served, had things been otherwise. 

The fact remains that veterans did 
serve—that, by virtue of their service, they 
are deserving of extra considerations as vet- 
erans. 

Let us never forget it. Even though war 
fades further and further into the distance 
of history, even the first flush of joy of peace 
becomes but a vague memory. 

Let us always keep faith with our vet- 
erans—the living and the dead. 

Let us keep faith in another way, by doing 
all within our power to maintain peace upon 
this troubled earth, For the sacrifices, the 
tragedies, the loss of life would lose all 
meaning were our Nation plunged into an- 
other war. 

Peace—peace with honor—does not come 
by wishing for it. It must be forged by 
intelligence, by realism, by sacrifice, by the 
will to see it achieved. 

Our war dead have already shown us the 
cost of war. By their death they have made 
it possible for us to strive for peace that 
may banish war. 

To give anything other than our full share 
in the achievement of this peace is to break 
the faith we hold with them. 

Let us make a solemn pledge—within our 
hearts—each one of us—that we will not 
break the faith. 

Let us remember our dead forever, 2nd 
what their sacrifice has meant to us, the 
living. 

For their sake and for ours, let us this 
day, under God, dedicate ourselves anew ‘0 
building a world in which men may live 12 
freedom without fear. 

Tt is no difficult task to recount the splen- 
did victories won by our service men 4nd 
women in the several major conflicts 12 
which our Nation has been engaged. But 
what about the conflicts of the average 


American citizen? Has he been adroitly 
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ocusing his attention on foreign 

ied we thereby failed to witness the 
‘4 undermining of our Government 

-— eae to listen to the lullabies of the 

‘tellectuals who are far more concerned 

rout the rights of traitors than the preser- 

,tion of this freedom-loving land? 
put today we are primarily gathered here 

ay our homage to our service men and 
to pay ‘who have passed to the Great Be- 
nd, What ® flood of thoughts come to 
ch of us when this subject is mentioned? 
sch one of them had encountered more 
gangers and risks in a few hours than a 
‘ivilian would experience through a lifetime. 
to think of the change brought into the 
life of these young Americans. Called to the 
service of their country, abandoning their 
way of life, their families, their business, 
they do not have time to ask: “What of the 

os 

gn Memorial Day in the year 1957, we 
should all thank Almighty God that we are 
citizens of the greatest country in the world. 
Though you might lose all your earthly pos- 
sessions—even your health—you still will 

this priceless distinction. You 
should always be thankful and deeply grate- 
ful to those who brought these countless 

i to . . 

gaye 9 of ours is the finest heritage 
ever handed down to a people. America’s 
position in the world did not just happen; 
it was attained through toil and privation; 
the talent and genius, yes, the sweat and 
blood of thousands of men and women who 
were determined to prove that human agen- 
cies through divine- guidance could create 
and maintain a form of government which 
would provide free institutions for a whole 
continent. 

America, under divine guidance, has en- 
joyed a glorious past; and we, its present 
trustees for the future, though the trail be 
somewhat dimmed and uneven, and in the 
face of difficulties which appear to be almost 
insurmountable, now pledge that the free- 
dom for which generations of our forebears 
have toiled and sacrificed, will not perish, but 
will blossom forth to reestablish free thought 
and free action men. 

We are not unmindful of the black pall of 
slavery which hangs over many nations; and 
the fear of insecurity which envelops all 
lands, yet, there has always been a silver 
lining in the midst of this worldwide misery. 

The spirit of America, with her free insti- 
tutions, must be the light that never fails. 

May I close with this poem? 


“God bless America, 

Land that I love; 
Stand beside her and guide her 
— the night with a light from 
above; 

From the mountains to the prairies, 
To the oceans white with foam, 

God bless America, ; 
My home sweet home.” 


I thank you. - 
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Dr. Curtis Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
wanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial pub- 
cornlag GH waco a 

of Dr. Harry A. 
Curtis, Director of the meacteans Valley 
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Authority. ‘The editorial is a tribute to 
the outstanding service Dr. Curtis has 
given the TVA and to his integrity in 
fighting for what he believed to be the 
best interests of the Nation, in spite of 
personal cost. Dr. Curtis is deserving 
of this tribute to his fine service and 
loyal devotion to the TVA. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Curtis: A CHAMPION Is Lost 


Last midnight, the term of Dr. Harry A. 
Curtis as Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority came to a close, and with it, per- 
haps, the end of an era in TVA history. 

For with Dr. Curtis’ retirement, a majority 
membership on the board—for the first time 
since it was created in 1933—will owe its 
allegiance to a Republican administration 
which appears, at worst, bent upon destruc- 
tion of this vcluable national asset, and at 
best, completely uncharitable toward it. 

And while it is too early to make an ap- 
praisal of Dr. Curtis’ possible successor, it is 
noteworthy that the man reported to have 
the inside track, Mr. Adolph G. Ackerman, 
has served as an executive of a private power 
holding company. 

Whatever the fate of TVA may be under 
such a directorship, though, Dr. Curtis is 
entitled to the deepest appreciation of this 
region and of the Nation. He has served well. 

It is always to an individual’s credit when 
he is able to change his philosophy and 
viewpoint, once honestly convinced that an 
opposite view is best for his country. Such 
has been the stature of Dr. Curtis, who began 
his adult life as a conservative Republican, 
but who retired last night a champion of a 
liberal concept which saw a near-impov- 
erished region blossom under imaginative 
development. 

The pressures upon Dr. Curtis these past 
few years have undoubtedly been heavy. 
He has refused to bend. When a fight was 
demanded, he entered it hammer-and-tongs. 

Dr. Curtis came to TVA as a chemical and 
agriculture expert, interested secondarily in 
the power aspects of the agency. But forced, 
as a board member, into the midst of the 
private-versus-public power fight, he stood 
firm in what he believed to be the best in- 
terests of the Nation. That, for him, was 
the side of public power. 

Regretfully, we bid him godspeed as he 
leaves a position he could have retained had 
he bowed to the pressures and expediently 
cast aside his convictions. 

Refusal to sacrifice principles in the face 
of certain loss of position is the measure of 
aman. And Dr. Harry A. Curtis has met that 
measure. 

Though there be scant reason to encourage 
it, our best hope is that President Eisenhower 
will appoint such a man to succeed him. 


, 





Resolutions Adopted by 16th Annual Con- 
vention of the Brooklyn Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to submit to the House 
the resolutions adopted at the 16th an- 
hual convention of the Brooklyn Dioce- 
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san Council of Catholic Women, May 18, 
1957: 

We, the resolutions committee of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, have received, studied, revised, and 
amended all proposals submitted for our con- 
sideration. We have endeavored, to the best 
of our ability, to so perform our duty that it 
would not add a burden to the task of our 
spiritual director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome 
Reddy, whose approval is required by our 
rules. 

In many instances proposals were received 
from more than one person or group on the 
same topic; and we have tried to take the 
best from each in an endeavor to meet the 
aims of our organization. 

We have received items which have been 
the subject of resolutions in past years, and 
in the interest of brevity, have not resub- 
mitted such resolutions; but rather believe 
that our members are doing all within their 
power to fulfill the resolutions adopted in 
prior years in convention. 

We thank our members for the items sub- 
mitted; and if any have been omitted in our 
resolutions, recommendations or commenda- 
tions, it is no indication that such items did 
not receive consideration. Everything has 
been considered, and we are trying to follow 
our policy of persuasion through quality 
rather than quantity. 

We renew our pledge as Catholic women to 
further the religious and material programs 
recommended to us by the board of Catholic 
bishops of the United States, by our own 
diocesan authorities, and by the National 
Council of Catholic Women, 


RESOLUTIONS 


I. PROTEST AID TO AND RECOGNITION OF COM- 
MUNIST-CONTROLLED GOVERNMENTS 


A. Whereas in his encyclical letter, divini 
redemptoris, of 1937, Pope Pius XI declared 
that “communism is intrinsically wrong and 
no one who would preserve Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever”; ands 

Whereas the Catholic bishops of the United 
States, in their annual meeting of 1953, de- 
plored the continued persecution of the 
Catholic Church, which, they stated, “rages 
from Korea to China and to Indochina; 
from Russia to the Baltic lands; from Poland 
and Lithuania to Yugoslavia; from the 
Ukraine to Albania; from Czechoslovakia to 
Hungary, to Rumania and Bulgaria”; and 

Whereas contrary to these clear and right- 
eous indictments, American funds have been 
diverted to the support of atheistic com- 
munism in Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas Communist Poland has recently 
petitioned for similar financial assistance 
from the United States of America in order 
to support and continue the existence of 
atheistic communism in Poland: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Women call 
upon all county and diocesan councils of 
the National Council of Catholic Women to 
urge their members ‘to write to the repre- 
sentatives in the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives and protest 
against this evil misuse of American funds 


_for the continuance of atheistic communism 


by the Governments of Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and any other Communist nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State, to all Members of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the secular and religious 
press of America. 

B. Whereas Communist China has been 
declared an aggressor by the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas Communist China has persecuted 
the church—killing, mistreating. torturing 
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publicly, imprisoning many bishops, mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, nuns, and de- 
voted laity; and 

Whereas-American citizens are still being 
held prisoners by Communist China in vio- 
lation of the Korean Truce: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
oppose recognition of Communist China by 
the United States, and further oppose the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. 

C. Whereas the bishops of the United 
States, in their 1956 annual statement, said 
that foremost in our thinking are the heroic 
peoples of Hungary; and 

Whereas our holy father, Pope Pius XII, 
has urged that every licit means be tried to 
restore dignity and freedom to the people of 
Hungary: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
urge the President of the United States to 
withhold recognition of the present Soviet- 
dominated Hungarian.government ,and urge 
the United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, to 
take action in the United Nations Assembly 
to help the peoples of Hungary to regain 
their freedom by their liberation from the 
communistic violation of their civil rights. 


II. EDUCATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND PRO- 
MOTING INTEREST IN UNITED STATES WEEK 


Whereas the proponents of atheistic com- 
munism and of subversive ideologies recog- 
nize that the youth who are pupils in our 
school system are malleable material for 
their propaganda; and 

Whereas such propagandists have made 
and are continuing to make determined 
efforts to devaluate the glorious American 
heritage of our American history and of the 
patriotic traditions of our country; , 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, mindful of our duties as parents 
and citizens to protect our youth and to 
pass on to them the inheritance of the back- 
ground of American freedom which we enjoy, 
do hereby resolve that we will take every 
opportunity to increase interest in the patri- 
otic education of our youth by recommending 
and supporting laws looking to the teaching 
of American history and study of the science 
of Government in our schools, and by closer 
supervision of supplementary reading mate- 
rial distributed and recommended through 
the schools; and 

The Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catho- 
lic Women further resolves that it will pro- 
mote interest in United States Week, the 
7-day period beginning October 19 in each 
year, as a means of instilling in the youth of 
our Nation a deeper appreciation of the 
magnificent heritage of the United States 
and a stimulation to a greater interest in the 
study of the traditions and history of the 
United States. 

lll. THE SALE AND DISSEMINATION OF OBSCENE 
PRINTED AND AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Whereas Catholic citizens have an opliga- 
tion and responsibility to safeguard the 
moral welfare of all their fellow citizens in 
the State of New York, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin, by ensuring 
the strict enforcement of those laws which 
curb the sale and dissemination of all types 
of obscene, lascivious and lewd printed and 
audiovisual materials; and 

Whereas in 1954 two statutes were enacted 
into New York State laws which were de- 
signed to curb the sale of such indecent and 
disgusting materials; and 

Whereas in 1957 one of these laws was 
amended to include the sale and dissemina- 
tion of indecent, obscene cards with other 
items in the first statute; and 

Whereas in 1957 the second law was 
amended in relation to tie-in sales of publi- 
cations in order to include allocation and 
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consignment as well as delivery, and to make 
it a penal offense to threaten to impose any 
penalty on the person who refuses to resell 
obscene publications; and 

Whereas these amended statutes become 
effective on July 1, 1957; and 

Whereas we are aware that experience 
proves and the press publicizes the evil re- 
sults of obscene literature, and regardless 
of the legalistic definitions of what consti- 
tutes obscene literature, we, as a federation 
of Catholic women hope to reduce the dis- 
semination of the sources of this evil to a 
minimum if unable to suppress the dissemi 
nation entirely: Therefore be it , 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, a federation of 
240 organizations representing over 300,000 
Catholic women in the 4 counties of Long 
Island, commend Hon. W. Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of the State of New York, 
for placing these laws on the statute books 
of the State, and petition him to insure 
their enforcement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women commend the 
leaders in each county of Long Island who 
have been untiringly foremost in the valiant 
drive against the sale and dissemination of 
obscene printed and audio-visual materials, 
and urge them to help in the enforcement 
of these statutes of 1957. . 


IV. COOPERATING WITH CIVIL DEFENSE 


Whereas His Excellency Archbishop 
Thomas E. Molloy (deceased), bishop of 
Brooklyn, supported civil defense and urged 
full cooperation of all Catholics in the 
diocese of Brooklyn; and 

Whereas this resolutions committee is cog- 
nizant of the deterrent force to an enemy 
of a citizenry organized in its own defense: 
It is therefore 

Resolved, That this committee urge all 
Catholics to enroll in civil defense or to take 


an active part, either spiritually or by at- _ 


tending courses provided by civil defense, and 
to be informed as to the approved methods 
of survival in the event of a disaster. 


V. DR. ALLEN’S RULING ON COMMUNIST 
TEACHERS ~ 


Whereas Dr. James E. Allen, State com- 
missioner of education, released to the press 
on August 8, 1956, his decision that boards 
of education may “not require admitted 
former Communist teachers to name other 
teachers they know or have known to be 
Communists; and 

Whereas this decision holds that the board 
of education “may not properly utilize” the 
power to compel teachers to answer ques- 
tions about individuais who were associated 
with them in Communist activities within 
the public schools; and 

Whereas Dr. Allen has ignored the basic 
point at issue which is the necessity to safe- 
guard the common good and the welfare of 
all the children in the public schools of our 
State against the disastrous influence re- 
sulting from the presence of even one Com- 
munist teacher in the classroom as a supe- 
rior and an instructor; and 

Whereas the primary function of our pub- 
lic schools, being State-run, must give first 
_ to public interests and public security; 
an 

Whereas the welfare of the children is syn- 
onymous in this problem with the common 
good; and 

Whereas the good of the children takes 
eer over confidential information; 
an 


Whereas no secret can prevail against the 
right of children to be against 
atheistic communism by those entrusted 
with the for their well-being: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, representing 
over 300,000 women in the counties of 
Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, in the 
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State of New York, protest the do, 
Dr. James E. Allen released to the Press 
August 8, 1956, and urge Dr. Allen to con.” 
® more considered judgment in ‘hi: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The resolutions committee recommends: 

1. That the members of the Brookly 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women tans 
the problem of the aging and cooperate wi 
the Catholic Charities program for the agin 
which includes friendly visiting of the agin 
finding foster homes for them, Supporting 
parish recreation centers, and other coryor, 
and spiritual works of mercy. ; 

2. That the members ofthe Brooklyn pj. 
cesan Council of Catholic Women participa, 
in a crusade of prayer in answer to the cal} 
of the bishops of the United States who jy 
their annual statement of 1956 said, “As th, 
bishop of the United States we solemnly Cal} 
upon the faithful throughout the land 1 
pledge themselves to a veritable crusade o 
prayer. Let it be for the specific ends tha 
international sanity will triumph over wo;. 
that justice may be vindicated by the pa. 
tions united under law; and that our ow) 
beloved country, under God, may lead the 
way to that better hope for all manking 
Nor let us forget those who have suffere 
and suffer now;. that out of the crucible 
their sacrifice may come the micted gold o; 
freedom. We stand with the Vicar of Chris, 
and our prayer is for peace for our country 
and all the world—a peace with justice anq 
charity.” 

3. That the members of the Brooklyn Dio. 
cesan Council of Catholic Women send letters 
of commendation to the following: The Hon- 
orable Henry Cabot Lodge, United States rep. 
resentative in the United Nations, the Honor- 
able. Franx J. Becker, Congressman from 
New York, Washington, D.C., the Honorable 
Tuomas S. Gorpon, Chairman, House For. 
eign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. (, 
for their continued efforts to have each day's 
session in the U. N. opened with a prayer. 

It is further recommended that each of 
these statesmen be sent a copy of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women 1956 resolutions which include a 
resolution to the above effort. 

Committee: Mrs. Gerald Rigney, chair. 
man. 

Ex-officio: Mrs. Arthur C. Reilly, diocesan 
president; Miss Marie F. Berry, Kings County 
Council president; Mrs. John Paul Fitzpat- 
rick, Queens County Council president; Mrs 
Albert H. Trageser, Nassau County Council 
president; Mrs. Robert B. Howell, Suffolk 
County Council president. 

Committee members: Miss Mary L. Riley 
and Mrs. Andrew P. Backus, Kings; Miss 
Mary Moran and Mrs. Percy Bailey, Queens, 
Mrs. Thomas Fitzgerald and Mrs J.D. 
Nicholas, Nassau; Mrs. Charles Hafeli, Su!- 
folk. 


Let 
ision of 


An Adequate Juvenile Court for the 
Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Congress created the present juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia, 1s 
caseload was approximately 2,500 40- 


~mually. By 1948 the court was hearin’ 


,000 cases a year, by 1953 the load had 
risen to 10,000, and presently this | 
judge court is handling more than 16.000 
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a year. Of these some 2,000 are 
felony type cases. The United States 
pistrict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia uses @ minimum of 3 justices to 
nandle its annual felony caseload of 
1500; the District of Columbia juvenile 
court mustrelyonljudge. = 

The Bar Association of the District of 
columbia, the Law Enforcement Council 
of the ct of Columbia, the Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, the 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
and-other civic groups, have joined the 
pistrict.of Columbia Commissioners. in 
their recommendation for a second judge 
in this most important court. Legisla- 
tion to this effect, S. 2154, is presently 

nding before the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

As attorney general of the State of 
New York, I was deeply concerned with 
crime by youths, and juvenile delin- 
quency, and so my interest as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
jumbia is attracted to that problem in 
the city of Washington. We find the 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
bia heavily overloaded, and a grave need 
for an additional judge in that court. It 
is for that reason that I call attention to 
this matter. 

The District of Columbia Council on 
Law Enforcement asserts that a real 
emergency exists; and, as the Washing- 
ton Post, in its editorial of May 25, 1957, 
emphasizes: “The emergency concerns 
essential human rights and the welfare 
of children. It should be met by Con- 
gress just as speedily as possible.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, aS follows: 

OVERLOADED Court 


It would be hard to point to a community 
need more clearly demonstrated than the 
need for an additional judge for the District’s 
juvenile court. The court has a load of 
more than 16,000 cases a year. No single 
judge, no matter how dedicated and in- 
dustrious, could handle such a load with the 
attention to individual problems which is 
peculiarly requisite to juvenile court. Judge 
Orman W. Ketcham, who began service on 
the court only last week, managed to dis- 
pose of 192 cases during his first 3 days on 
the bench by sitting for a 9- or 10-hour day; 
even so, he acknowledged, he had a distinct 
feeing that many persons felt they had not 
had their proper day in court. In urging the 
creation of a second judgeship, the District's 
Council on Law Enforcement was amply jus- 
tified in asserting that a real*emergency ex- 
ists. The emergency concerns essential 
human rights and the welfare of children. 
It should be met by Congress just as speedily 
88 possible, 





Going Against the Grange © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I would 
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like to protest what I belive to be unfair 
treatment of the National Grange re- 
garding seizure by the Government of 
National Grange headquarters. 

The Government has issued an order 
of taking on this property, an 8-story 
building located in the heart of down- 
town Washington. The property is to 
be used for landscaping and for a corner 
of the seventh in a series of Government 
office buildings. 

As I have previously stated, I am op- 
posed to the seizure of this property, 
which for more than a decade has been 
the headquarters of one of our outstand- 
ing farm organizations. The plans for 
the new building have been drawn with 
absolutely no consideration for the spe- 
cial site involved. I am particularly dis- 
pleased with the fact that the major 
portion of this property is going to be 
used for a garden. This may be es- 
thetic, but it is highly impractical for an 
area which has a limited amount of 
property that should be put to maximum 
use. Monumental structures with pa- 
latial gardents are not necessary for the 
efficient conduct of Government busi- 
ness, and their contemplation is testi- 
mony to the visionary type of castle 
building that will cost the American tax- 
payers millions of dollars to satisfy the 
whims of a few master planners. 

There is no reason why a nice-looking, 
functional office building could not be 
erected on the remainder of the block 
harmonizing with the Grange building, 
which in itself is an attractive structure. 
However, since Congress already has al- 
loted funds over which the General 
Services Administration has sole control, 
it is evident that seizure of the building 
is almost inevitable. - 

My objection to the method being 
used by the Government is that the 
Grange will be forced to pay rent on this 
property, yet the General Services Ad- 
ministration has not signified when it 
intends to use the site for the new 
building. 

Franklin G. Floete, Administrator of: 
the General Services Administration, in 
a recent release said that since building 
costs are at present so high, it would be 
advisable for the Government to post- 
pone indefinitely its lease-purchase 
building program because the costs of 
new buildings would be out of line. Since 
the order of taking has already been 
issued, the law says the Grange must 
start to pay rent on its property until 
the Government gets ready to use it. 

I do not believe that this is fair. This 
organization will be faced with the prob- 
lem of seeking another site, a task that 
borders on the impossible as far as get- 
ting a convenient location similar to the 
present headquarters. 
being offered about a third of the $1 
million price of the property. Moving 
the headquarters will be expensive. 

I believe that the proposal by National 
Grange Master Herschel Newsom that 
the title be restored to the Grange until 
the Government definitely gets ready to 
use the property has merit. If restora- 
tion of title is not possible, I believe it 
only fair that the General Services Ad- 
ministration should assist this organiza- 
tion in its process of being transplanted 
by canceling out the rent payments. 


The Grange is 
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Somehow it seems rather un-American 
to me to seize an organization’s prop- 
erty today with no particular date in 
mind for use of this property, and then 
to force the organization to pay rent 
until the Government decides what it is 
going to do with the building and land. 
Since the Government’s lease-pur- 
chase program: has wisely been post- 
poned to save the taxpayer the burden 
of excessive building costs, it appears 
only logical to me that actions instituted 
under the old schedule should be subject 
to review and that amelioration of un- 
just and onerous burdens which the 
postponement would impose on groups 
such as the Grange would be in order. 





Soaring Exports Uphold Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, June 2, 1957, entitled “Soar- 
ing Exports Uphold Economy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SoaRING Exports UPpHOLD ECONOMY—ForREIGN 
Sates, Up 28 PEercENT, ARE A BRIGHT Spor 
IN a CLOuDY BuSINEss PICTURE—F ARMS, IN~ 
DUSTRY AIDED—COTTON SuBSIDIES a Fac- 
TOR—IMPORTS ONLY MARK TIME AS PROTEC- 
TIONISM GAINS 

(By Brendan M. Jones) “ 


Foreign trade has been giving a timely 
lift to the Nation’s economy. 

While the domestic business climate in re- 
cent months has been overcast with uncer- 
tainty, exporters have found the weather 
abroad highly stimulating. So much so that 
exports made a heady leap of 28 percent in 
the first 4 months of the year. 

The Department of Commerce’s prelimi- 
nary estimate of April exports last week in- 
dicated a 4-month total of more than $7,280,- 
000,000. This compares with $5,739,000,000 
in the first 4 months of 1956. 

The 28-percent gain is highly unusual for 
peacetime. And it follows the exceptional 
18-percent rise in exports in 1956 to a new 
high of $19 billion. 

Effects of the accelerated exports in bol- 
stering the economy would be difficult to 
pinpoint at the moment. Detailed data not 
yet available would be necessary. But there 
can be little doubt that a considerable 
amount of production has been sustained by 
strong foreign demand for American crops, 
fuels, materials, and manufactures, 


UP TO 25 PERCENT OF SALES 


Exports of cotton, coal, machinery, and 
farm produce are notable in a wide range 
of commodities figuring in the export boom. 
Foreign sales now take 20 to 25 percent of 
this country’s output of wheat, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco, more than 10 percent of its 
coal, 15 to 20 percent of its heavy machinery 
and vehicles. 

One recent instance of the influence of 
foreign trade on the business cycle has been 
recognized among economists. I+ was noted 
during the recession period of 1953-54. 
While the gross national product (the total 
nominal value of all goods and services sold) 
declined 1 percent, exports rose 2 percent. 
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Afterward, economists of the Department 
of Commerce termed the trade gain a “sig- 
nificant factor supporting the economy over 
the past 2 years.” The percentage changes 
noted may seem small, but they represented 
billions of dollars. 

Occuring when it did, the export rise evi- 
dently heiped to check the downtrend. The 
dip would have been more pronounced in 
terms of production, jobs and business if 
exports had gone down instead. 

Present trends of United States trade also 
give some insight into the vigor of world 
economic development. They present less 
reassuring prospects on the other side of 
the trade coin—imports. These rose 10 per- 
cent last year to a record total of $1,200,- 
000,000. 

The early months of this year, however, 
have not brought any appreciable gains. 


With exports forging ahead, the spread be-* 


tween them and imports will tend to grow 
even wider than presently. If so, the prin- 
ciple of two-way trade, involving foreign 
nations’ need to sell if-they are to go on 
buying, promises an eventual check to ex- 
ports. 

This does not necessarily mean exports 
will nosedive. It means simply that a limit 
to~one-sided trade will make itself felt. 

There is a sustained movement through 
most of the world for economic betterment. 
It is most dramatically evident in the newer 
nations of the Far East and Africa. 

Highly industrialized Western Europe is 
seeking closer economic and trade ties to 
fill its special need for greater proficiency. 
Europe, with its dense population and grow- 
ing import needs, must advance technolog- 
ically if its renewed gains in living standards 
are to continue. 

Indirectly, the strength of these varied 
movements has been illustrated in the rela- 
tively slight impact of the Suez crisis. 
While the important waterway was blocked, 
nations affected were able to draw on finan- 
cial resources, such as the International 
Monetary Fund. Europe filled its oil needs 
from reserves and from United States sup- 
plies, although a mild winter helped ma- 
terially. 

With crisis conditions under relative con- 
trol, the free world has quickly gotten back 
to the business of economic progress. Brit- 
ain’s trade is recovering; France has come 
up against inevitable financial difficulties, 
but help is available. Other parts of the 
free world wonder about more business with 
Communist countries, but still look to the 
United States for what they need right now. 

All of this makes a pieasant, prosperous 
picture of progress for everybody, except that 
it is still quite utopian. 

In efforts to solve the farm surplus prob- 
lem, exports have offered a natural outlet. 

The heavy cotton surplus, for example, is 
being moved abroad with substantial sub- 
sidies, which some nations regard as dump- 
ing. Cotton textiles are also being exported 
with the aid of subsidies as a result of the 
campaign that brought restriction of low- 
priced Japanese exports to this market. 

Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export- 
Import Bank, predicted last week that sub- 
sidized cotton exports would hit a quarter- 
century record of 5 million bales this year. 

But restrictive moves against imports con- 
tinue vigorously. For example, wood fabrics, 
hit only last fall by a tariff-quota limita- 
tion, were threatened with further restric- 
tion on grounds of national security. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization will open hear- 
ings in Washington tomorrow on the domes- 
tic industry's plea for more protection. . 

The nub of the issue will be the industry's 
essentiality in supplying military woolens. 
Under a new administration order, no more 
than 14 million pounds of woolens this year 
may enter at a liberal tariff rate. Any ex- 
cess will be subject to old statutory rates, 
which importers consider prohibitive. The 








quota nominally represents 5 percent of do- 
mestic output. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation must decide if this is detrimental to 
national defense. 

Last week Britain, most seriously affected 
by the woolens curb, decided against con- 
tinuing the strict controls on trade with 
Communist China favored by the United 
States. There was no apparent connection, 
except that the new move against woolens 
came, while American representatives were 
still ‘trying to talk the British out of more 
China trade. Last Friday, Britain formally 
protested the quota action. 

The United States is not alone in restrict- 
ing wade. Last week Canada, which has 
been sharply critical of this country’s pro- 
tectionist trend, was embarrassed by the need 
to embargo imports of cheddar cheese. Price 
supports have produced a mounting Cana- 
dian surplus. 5 

This business of economic cooperation is 
still a new one. Slowly, more practical meth- 
ods are evolving, such as “loans, not gifts” 
to go with “trade, not aid.” Trade for this 
and other countries, meanwhile, continues 
to suggest new potentialities for progress. 





New Jersey’s Debt to Paul Troast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the recent announcement of Mr. 
Paul Troast, of Clifton, N. J., that he had 
declined reappointment as chairman of 
the New Jersey “Turnpike Authority, 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner and both houses 
of the New Jersey State Legislature have 
expressed regrets and officially lauded 
the services of Mr. Troast, which have 
earned him national fame as the prime 
builders of the fabulous New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

It is now reported from Trenton that 
the legislature is proceeding with plans 
to provide a State award for Mr. Troast 
which will be presented him at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Essex House, 
Newark, on Tuesday, July 2, next. 

In a recent editorial captioned, “New 
Jersey’s Debt to Paul Troast,” the Pas- 
saic, N. J., Herald-News, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Troast: 

New Jersey’s Dest To Pau. Treast 

To serve the people of New Jersey is every 
citizen’s duty. Normally, service merits no 
special commendation. The State Has a 
right to expect that any person it calls will 
serve and that he will give his best efforts. 

Yet it seems that the services performed 
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that enabled the authority to avoid po) 
entanglements and scandal in an operat at 
involving almost half a billion do 
To the State, the turnpike ha 
many things. Without it, the Sta 
south through roads would, by now, hat 


J ‘ne 5 


ton 


been impassable. It has saved business mil. 
lions of dollars in time, wear, and tea; | 


has been an invaluable factor in ; 


1ducin ng 


expansion of industry. And, if the  powan 
that be decide to continue to operate jt , 
a toll road, a not impossible decision jy 
view of the fact that two-thirds of its tray. 
fic is made up of out-of-State vehicle: , 
may eventually provide the State wit) i 
annual income of about $35 million 
The turnpike has won Mr. Troast natioy 
attention. That fame earned him, in 1953 
the Republican nomination for governo, 


It is evidence of the character of th 


1€ Man 


that he was able to put aside any bitte 
ness the unsuccessful campaign may hay 
engendered in him and to cooperate. to the 
fullest extent, with the man who defeateg 


him, 


It speaks volumes of both men tha: 


Governor Meyner offered Mr. Troast reap. 
pointment as chairman of the authority 


For 8 years, Mr. Troast has served ; 


at con- 


siderable sacrifice to his business and t 
his family. His position was unsalaried. py; 
he has frequently spent 4 or 5 days a week 
on it without expense to the State. 

Mr. Troast’s imminent retirement from 
public life deserves more than a_passi ng 


notice. 


Recognition by the Governor and levisj,. 


ture is in order. 





Meade Alcorn Proves His Worth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 





Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania 


Mr. 


Speaker, under leave granted I am in- 
serting in the Rrecorp a column written 
by Gould Lincoln which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. Those of us 
who know Chairman Meade Alcorn cer- 
tainly agree with Mr. Lincoln that he 
is proving to be a real asset to the Re- 


publican Party. 


MEADE ALCORN Proves His Worth 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
Meade Alcorn, new chairman of the Re- 


publican National Committee, has 
proved his worth to the GOP. 


already 
Traveling 


almost constantly to all parts of the coun- 
try, in six regional party conferences he 
has provided a safety valve for party leaders 
to blow off steam. He has answered suc- 


cessfully many of the complaints by Repub- 


lican business and financial men who have 


been 


because they did not get 4 


angered 
reduced budget and tax cuts from the Eisen- 


hower administration this year. 


Indeed, Mr. 


Alcorn has done a good job, and the at- 
mosphere of hostility to the President and 
his policies has begun to evaporate 

He has stressed to the business people the 
probable alternative to a Republican ad- 


ministration similar to the 


EBisenhower 


administration following 1960. He has asked 
how they would feel if the Democrats should 
take over with Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 0! 
Michigan (with Walter Reuther as 4 )ikely 
mentor), or some other liberal Democrat 10 
the White House. He has argued that 
split the Republican ~~ will result in 


almost certain defeat in 


the congressional 
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elections of 1958 and in making the Repub- 

can a nomination practically 
in 1960. 

Ne rmets he has pointed to the neces- 
sity of running @ congressional or presiden- 
tial campaign on the record made by a Re- 

ublican administration in the White House. 
bandidates for office who buck the record 
of their own party President are not likely 
to be successful. 

PARTY FEELS PINCH IN FUNDS 

There is no doubt about the fact that 

Republican businessmen have been engaged 
in & financial squeeze, which has made it 
qificult for the Republican National Com- 
mittee to collect the funds needed to keep 
the committee working effectively and 
needed to get the campaign for the election 
of a Republican Congress fully underway. 
Too many who have been large contributors 
in the past have been saying: “Don’t ask 
me for anything this year; I don’t like what 
has been going on in Washington.” 
It is not the small contributors of $10, 
425, or $50 who have failed to kick in. It 
js those who in the past have contributed 
$500, $1,000, or more. This financial strin- 
gency is an immediate cause of worry. It 
js one, however, that is likely to be over- 
= example is found in Massachusetts 
where today the Republican Party organi- 
zation is literally confronted with the pos- 
sibility of having to close down its opera< 
tion. John S. Ames, the party’s harried 
chief fund raiser in Massachusetts, is quoted 
by the Boston Globe as saying: “I am trying 
desperately, with my back against the wall, 
to keep the Republican organization in 
business. I simply feel that Republicans 
couldn’t care less. 

“This is purely a party problem. Its own 
friends may feel they are spanking the party 
by failing to contribute, but if they look at 
the situation realistically, they will recognize 
they are destroying their own political 
friend.” - 

Mr. Ames’ problem is the necessity of rais- 
ing about $282,000 and as of today he has 
managed only $75,000. 

RISING COSTS POINTED UP 


Chairman Alcorn, sitting down with Re- 
publicans across the country, has listened to 
many complaints. One Midwest manufac- 
turer who insisted he would not contribute 
as he has in the past, blamed the President's 
budget. Mr. Aicorn finally obtained an ad- 
mission from him that the cost of operation 
of his own business had increased about 7 
percent in @ year, and the national chair- 
man pointed out that Eisenhower’s budget 
really provided for an increase in cost of 
Government of approximately 3 percent. 

Mr. Alcorn has called a meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee in Washing- 
ton June 6-7, At that time the problems, 
financial and otherwise, which confront the 
GOP are expected to be thoroughly aired. 
Both President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon will meet with the Republicans who 
will include, in addition to the members of 
the committee, all those participants in the 
six regional conferences. At one session Vice 
President Nrxow not only will speak, but will 
answer questions directed to him by any of 
the participating Republicans. 

Members of the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee will be in Washington at 
the same time as the national committee. 
Mr. Alcorn hopes to appoint a- new chair- 
man of the finance committee before the 
meeting of the national committee. Since 
— og the national finance chair- 

uring 1956 campaign, resigned 
to become Ambassador to Belgium there has 
been no finance chairman. This in itself 
has slowed down the campaign for funds. 


ALCORN TO REPORT TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. Alcorn will report to President Eisen- 
hower on the regional conferences and the 
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party’s problems within the next few days. 
He himself found the party leaders confi- 
dent they would be able to make a good 
showing in the congressional elections next 
year, notwithstanding the protests and com- 
plaints which have been made against the 
Eisenhower budget and the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, which some of the conservative Re- 
pubiicans have criticized as another New 
Deal. 

It is no secret that he feels the election 
of a Republican majority in the House next 
year is a sine qua non. He believes, too, 
after his travels that such a victory is en- 
tirely possible and even probable. Admit- 
tedly, the election of a Republican majority 
in the Senate will be a little difficult due 
to the fact that only one-third of the Senate 
comes up for reelection next year, and a large 
majority of the seats in jeopardy are Re- 
publican, 





Robert Crosser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day it was my sad duty to inform the 
Members of the House of the death of 
Hon. Robert Crosser, my predecessor, 
who represented the 21st District of Ohio 
for 38 years. Every Member of this body 
remembers his courageous and devoted 
work as a Member of Congress, as a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of this House, 
and as chairman of that committee in 
the 8lst and 82d Congress. His legacy 
is a record of a vigilant struggle for hu- 
man betterment. His record will live 
long in the memories of our people, who 
regret the passing of this devoted pub- 
lic servant. 

Following are two editorials on the life 
and work of Robert Crosser which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on Tuesday, 
June 4: 





ROBERT CROSSER 


Robert Crosser, who served the people of 
Cleveland in Congress for 38 years, was a 
man of wisdom, courage, and stubborn inde- 
pendence. 

He had the wisdom to pioneer in great 
fields of legislation. The railroad labor bills 
which he framed and pushed into law almost 
three decades ago still serve today. 

He had the courage to vote the way his 
conscience and principles dictated, even at 
the risk of political suicide. 

His vote against the draft in World War I 
led to two political defeats. But this was a 
decision which he never retracted, and never 
regretted. 


His stubborn independence was best typli- . 


fied by his reluctance to take outside advice. 
He steered his own course, and it was a 
ccurse which, over the years, was good for 
his city and for his country. 

Mr. Crosser’s skill won him the respect of 
his colleagues, and his determination to con- 
tinue his service, even after physical disa- 
bilities had begun to overtake him, gene- 
rated great admiration. 

His defeat 3 years ago was in no sense a 
rejection of his political philosophies. 

Rather, large numbers of voters simply 
thought he had earned a retirement which 
he himself was overly reluctant to accept. 
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The people of Cleveland were proud of 
Robert Crosser, a man who served them 
long, and served them well. : 

His death at 83 closes a distinguished and 
immensely useful career. 

The story is told of the Cleveland political 
leader who in the early days of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration went to Wash- 
ington to get action he considered absolutely 
vital. He saw two close friends of F. D. R., 
one an elected official and the other a top 
appointee, who said they would see what 
they could do. Nothing happened. 

Disheartened, he happened to meet one of 
Cleveland’s Congressmen in the House restau- 
rant, and he unburdened himself. Half an 
hour and a telephone call or two later, the 
Congressman announced that the matter 
had been taken care of. And it was. 

The only party in this incident whom 
we'll name was Robert Crosser, the 2ist 
district’s representative for 38 years, whose 
power in Washington was shown in the way 
he got quick action. 

Once he was elected to Congress in 1912, 
Mr. Crosser was beaten by only three things: 
the reaction to his voting, as a matter of firm 
principle, against the World War I draft, 
which led to his defeat in 1918; old age, con- 
tributing to his losing at the primaries in 
1954 to his successor, Representative CHARLES 
VaNIK; and, finally death, which came yester- 
day, 4 days before his 83d birthday. 

He had conquered many times; in working 
his way through college and law school; in 
forging a liberal philosophy for himself which 
sustained him in doing what he thought was 
right, regardless of what others did; in win- 
ning elections often; in battling or ignoring 
the county Democratic organization when he 
disagreed with it; in championing labor legis- 
lation, particularly for railroad employes, and 
in refusing to let crippling arthritis get him 
down. He suffered from this afflication for 
more than 20 years and a lesser man would 
have given in to it many years before. 

Mr. Crosser was another of those fine 
examples of immigrant boys who worked 
their way to positions of power and trust in 
this country. He was born in Scotland and 
came here when 7 years old. 

Though we sometimes disagreed with his 
views, we respected his abilities and his cour- 
age. His long life was a useful one, and he 
contributed the best he had to a country he 
loved for its people and the opportunity it 
gave him. 





Highway Horror Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of May 29, 1957: 

HiGHWAY Horror SHOW 

The Senate Public Roads Subcommittee 
has at last reported favorably on a moderate 
proposal to prevent the new 41,000-mile Fed- 
eral interstate highway from becoming an 
ugly, billboard-rimmed scar cutting through 
the countryside. Yet time is short, the bill- 


' board lobby powerful, and many in Congress 


shamefully indifferent. This indifference is 
not shared by any driver who has been of- 
fended by a roadway packed with hot dog 
stands, billboards, and honky-tonks; nor is 
it shared by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration and most highway engineers, auto- 
mobile clubs, and conservation groups. From 
all outward appearances, the main group op- 
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posing Federal controls are the outdoor ad- 
vertisers, who are understandably interested 
in the vast captive audience on the new 
highway. es 

The Senate bill is a compromise betwee 
the views of Senators NEUBERGER and GORE, 
the administration, and others on the sub- 
committee. It does not ban billboards out- 
right as Representative Ropert HALE of Maine 
-and others have urged. However, it does 
provide the carrot. of a three-fourths of 
1 percent addition in Federal funds te States 
which agree to comply with Federal. bill- 
board standards; it also encourages the 
States to eliminate unsightly junkyards and 
other eyesores on the roadway. 

But inexplicably the Senate subcommittee 
has linked the billboard-control measure to 
a second title which some feel may weaken 
the chances of the bill. The subcommittee 
bill incorporates a proposal by Senator CAsE 
of South Dakota to add 7,000 miles to the 
Federal system, extend the construction 
period from 13 to 20 years, and add $17 billion 
in costs. This proposal is completely un- 
related and ought to be divorced from the 
billboard-control measure when the parent 
Public Works Committee. meets next week. 
The billboard bill provides the very least 
that American motorists have a right to ex- 
pect on a highway system supported 90 per- 
cent by Federal funds. Congress ought to 
vote on this proposal on its own merits, 
unencumbered by any unrelated hitchhiker. 


Key West Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
an article concerning close ground sup- 
port which appeared in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal of June 1, 1957. 

Key West DocTRINE 


The longstanding dispute over military 
roles and missions erupted anew this week 
with charges that current Armed Forces doc- 
trine has undermined the Army and caused 
it to lose both power and prestige. 

The charges—growing out of a House 
Armed Services Committee member's con- 
cern about close air support for Army ground 
troops—are made by one of the Army's 
senior retired officers. 

In a letter to Representative Leon H. 
Gavin, Republican, Pennsylvania, the top- 
ranking retired general declares that a fatal 
weakness in the Key West agreement gives 
the Air Force and Navy complete independ- 
ence but forces the Army to rely on her sis- 
ter services for needed tools to fight the 
ground war. 

Congressman GAvIN, who has been waging 
a battle for the development of techniques to 
give the ground soldier better air cover, 
made the letter available to the Journal, but 
asked that the author’s identity not be re- 
vealed. 

Representative Gavin said, “It is essential 
that the conflicting views on the subject 
be aired in order to place the problem in 
its proper perspective. 

“We need to be assured that our infantry- 
men, who are on the ground in the cold, 
heat, filth, fatigue, misery, and mud of 
mechanized warfare, are given every tool 
they require to see them through combat. 
If that means integral tactical air unite for 


every Army division, then I say they should 
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be given every opportunity to develop such a 
program.” 


Congressman Gavin ativocates at least a 
token training force to gain the air-ground 
know-how which characterizes Marine Corps 
training and operations. . 

The letter addressed to Mr. Gavin notes 
that present battle doctrine places the Army 
infantry commander in the unhappy de- 
pendent role of a suppliant with hat in hand. 
In the Pacific during World War II, Air Force 
tactical support for the Army was pitifully 
small and grossly inept, the letter states. 

The Air Force, in reply to an earlier inquiry 
from the House Armed Services Committee 
(the Journal, March 23) said recent policy 
decisions at the top level in the Pentagon 
tend to move the Air Force out of the ground 
battle zone. As for Marine Corps close air 
support, the Air Force said such lavish use 
of airpower may be desirable in highly spe- 
cialized operations such as amphibious land- 
ings but not in large scale, extended-time 
ground operations. 

Mr. GAvINn’s correspondent notes that of the 
61 major amphibious landings in World War 
II, the Army participated in 58 and the 
Marines in 14. 

The Army has been asked by the House 
Armed Services Committee to give its views 
on the Air Force statement. Mr. Gavin said 
he is anxiously awaiting this study and 
added that he understands it is now nearing 
completion. 

Here is the complete text of the letter 
which Congressman GAVIN has received from 
ene of the Army's top general officers, now 
retired: 

“Dear Mr. Gavin: Thanks for your letter of 
March 29 enclosing the Air Force explanation 
of their tactical air support doctrine. 

“May I say this is the same old Air Force 
line. 


“The roles and missions assigned to the 
three services under the so-called Key West 
agreement, 1948, contained a fatal weakness 
for one of the services—the Army—which, I 
think, fundamentally undermined the Army 
and is the cause of the succession of losses 
of its power and prestige over the last 10 
years, as well as currently.” 


PuNDAMENTAL WEAKNESS 


“This fundamental weakness lies in the fact 
that both the Air Force and the Navy are as- 
signed missions which serve as a basis for 
organization, bases, equipment, and weapons 
which make each service entirely independ- 
ent and self-contained for carrying out those 
missions. The Army, on the other hand, is 
dependent on the Air Force for tactical air 
support and air transportation; and upon the 
Navy for tactical air support, gunfire sup- 
port, and sea transport. 

“Thus when the chips are down in war 
(and during -peacetime due to budgetary 
limitations) and men or equipment are in 
short supply, it is only natural that the in- 
dependent services (i. e., Air Force and Navy) 
give priority to their own respective missions 
and the Army is left holding the proverbial 
empty bag. Worse than that, the Air Force 
by way of its bases in the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere and its growing air 
police for defense of overseas bases, as in 
north Africa; and the Navy by way of the 
Marine Corps, are actually independent of 
the Army and can do their own ground fight- 
ing. That is, as far as they need—or at least 
as far as they think they need—they can per- 
form within themselves the ground fighting 


_ mission assigned the Army under the Key 


West Agreement.” 

Hat In Hanp - 

“So when the Air Force, as on page 539 
of the report, states that ‘it is natural for a 
(Army) division commander to feel that his 


job is of primary importance but he must 
realize that there are other commanders who 


June 5 
feel the same way,’ their collectiy: tongues 
must be protruding through their co jjec;;,, 
cheeks. No doubt the division commang,. 
(Army) does realize that there are Air For, 
and Navy commanders who fee) the s:n, 
way—and that’s the hell of it. For ;, , 
pinch, when they are in short supply ,, 
means, they are going to follow these {ceiiny, 
ahd use these means to accomplish th), 
own missions surely and primarily. so +, 
Air Force commander, with what he reqyire. 
available to him, is just not in the same spo; 
as the infantry division commander \,, 
fills the unhappy dependent role o; sup. 
pliant with hat in hand. ‘ 
“In fact it was the Air Force's feeling 
frustration, due to the intolerability 0: ¢:. 
pendence on the Army, that led, more tha) 
any other factor, to the establishment of th. 
Army Air Force as more or less a self-coy. 
tained unit in 1940, and later to its com. 
plete independence as another service jy 
1947. Therefore, that part of their reply 
which parallels their commanders to the 
Army’s division commanders may well jp 
regarded as a new high in hypocrisy.” 
FLEXIBILITY ESSENTIAL 


“I quite agree with their theory that there 
must be a centrally controlled tactical re. 
serve. but the point is that each division 
commander must haye under his own con. 
trol a basic minimum support which he can 
count on to use; otherwise he has virtually 
no flexibility to stem a sudden attack or to 
take advantage of the all important element 
of surprise. However, this is a basic prin- 
ciple of all military doctrine. For instance, 
the infantry division has a minimum force 
of engineers and artillery; when they need 
more the corps has organic artillery and 
engineers to support such of the divisions 
that need it; so with the next higher unit, 
the field army. And so on. If tactical air 
is a weapon, why shouldn’t the same prin- 
ciple hold true? I don’t think our division 
commanders necessarily feel their jobs are 
of the greatest importance, but I do think 
they question, and are concerned that they 
do not have a reasonable minimum of air 
support under their own control as do the 
Marines. 

“In this latter connection relative to the 
Air Force argument sidestepping the need 
of a wing because of the ‘special nature’ of 
amphibious operations, the speciousness of 
the Air Force position can be illustrated by 
the fact that of the 61 major amphibious 
landings in World War II, the Army partici 
pated in 58, and the Marines in 14. Of the 
number of divisions participating in major 
landings the Army had 143 and the Marines 
21. Of the 61 major operations the Army 
commanded 45 and the Navy 16, and I take 
it none by the Marines, that is, overall com- 
manders. 

,. “Another significant figure is shore-to- 
shore operations which usually take place 
after the Navy with their landing boats pull 
out and are undertaken by the commander 
of troops ashore to capture some off-lying 
island or strong point on the mainland some 
distance from the original landing beach. 
There were 324 such landings made by the 
Army against 20 for the Marines.” 

RovcH ON THE DovUGHBOY 


“Our tactical support by the 5th and 13th 
Air Forces in southwest Pacific was pili 
fully small and grossly inept until March 
1945 when the Jap air was pulled beck {or 
defense of the home empire. Whereas tie 
naval support from escort carriers at Ley’ 
(we had no carriers for the first 2 years, 
1942-44 in New Guinea) was superb; and the 
Marine wing that supported us in the Luzn 
campaign was @ wonderful experience (1 
all of us. 

“The Air Force position was just the‘ <e- 
scribed in their statement, namely tha! h¢ 
greatest threat was the Jap air and they 
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Memorial Day Address by Larry H. 
Mc Wane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 2, Mr. Larry H. McWane, 
executive secretary of the Lynchburg, 
va, Chamber of Commerce, made a 
splendid Memorial Day address at Ap- 
pomattox, Va. Mr. McWane has de- 
yoted considerable study to Virginia his- 
tory, and he draws from this in his fine 


address. 

Icommend his speech to the reading of 
the Members of the House, and I take 
pleasure in inserting this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. The speech follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege 
to be here on this occasion. You have hon- 
ored me with your invitation. 

As we stand on this ground we confine 
our thoughts to the year 1865 when on April 
9 Gen. Robert E. Lee and Gen. U. S. Grant 
came to terms thus bringing to an end the 
4 most devastating years of war in United 
States history. However, I want to go be- 
yond those years, back to the time this 
country was founded. 

In 1607, the Susan Constant, the God- 





m@ speed, and the Discovery landed at James- 


town, in Virginia. It was to be the begin- 
ning of a new nation. The closing words 
of the detailed instructions given to those 
Englishmen of that colony were as follows: 

“Lastly and chiefly, the way to prosper is 
to make yourselves all of one mind for the 
good of your country and your own, and 
to serve and fear God, the giver of all good- 
ness, for every plantation which our Heaven- 
ly Father hath not planted shall be rooted 
out.” 

Lets repeat those first few words, “the 
way to prosper is to make yourselves all of 
one mind for the good of your country and 

ourown.” Certainly if we are divided into 
various and sundry groups who are. working 
to destroy each other, we not only cannot 
prosper, but we do not deserve to prosper. 

But lets go back again to 1607. When each 
colony in America was settled, adventurers 
and soldiers and priests stood side by side 
in their joint efforts. Some came just for 
the adventure, others because they wanted 
to start life all over again, and still others 
because they wanted complete freedom of 
their lives, including the freedom to wor- 
ship as they pleased. 

It was from that sort of beginning that 
this Nation was born. Back in Jamestown, 
in 1619—1 year before the Mayflower 
landed—representative government was es- 
tablished im Virginia. We read that the 
first House of met in the log 
church at Jamestown, and with their hats 
on their heads the members were led in the 
opening prayer by Master Buck, the village 
minister. From that day it has been the 
custom for legislative bodies in America to 
invoke the of almighty God as the 
first step of their deliberations. 

Ironically, too, that same year 1619 that 
Saw the first legislative body meet in Amer- 
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ica, also saw a Dutch man-of-war land at 
Jamestown and sell 20 Negro men— 
N-e-g-a-r-s, as early history spelled it—as 
slaves to the new colony. Human slavery 
and democracy were both instituted here 
the same year, the two opposites in human 
relationships. 

This new country was to have a rocky 
road to travel. Perhaps it was that rocky 
road that made it a success. It might not 
have been so under different conditions. If 
England had read the signs reasonably well, 
and had interpreted the temper of the peo- 
ple here, there probably would never have 
been a War of the Revolution, and never 
would have been a free United States of 
America. We would probably have been a 
dominion of the United Kingdom, as Canada 
is and has remained. 

But the British Government refused to 
see the American situation as it was. It 
imposed laws and rules on its own people in 
America that it would never have accepted 
if they had been imposed on them at home. 
The policy of England prior to and during 
the War of the Revolution was utterly 
stupid, and that stupidity lost England her 
chance to continue as the greatest Nation 
on earth. 

This new country was settled by every 
race on the globe, yet grew into power as 
one people. It contained groups of every 
denomination and every church, yet it has 
only one religion. That is the way it began, 
without much else except the determination 
to be a land of the free and to grow in 
that freedom. 

No price was too great to pay for that 
freedom. When Patrick Henry pronounced 
his famous words in St. John’s Church in 
Richmond, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” it was not just the dramatic utter- 
ance of one man. It was the echoing of a 
general sentiment of many thousands of 
patriots who made an army of too great 
strength for any nation to withstand. 

Look at Valley Forge, there where Wash- 
ington’s soldiers were hungry, were cold, and 
aimost naked in ragged uniforms. Where, 
when they walked they left blood in their 
tracks in the snow. Soldiers who stay to 
fight under those conditions cannot lose. 

It was in that campaign, on the night be- 
fore the battle of Trenton, that General 
Washington issued his famous order to “put 
only Americans on guard tonight.” It wasa 
confidential order issued to his department 
commanders on the whole front. The lib- 
erty of a whole nation depended on a vic- 
tory in that battle. A defeated army would 
lose everything. 

That same Army under George Washing- 
ton, at Yorktown, only a few miles from the 
Jamestown that had set the pattern of 
American courage accepted the sword of 
Lord Cornwallis in token of the victory for 
American arms. At that moment, the great- 
est Nation the world has ever known was 
born. Because those people made them- 
selves all of one mind for the good of their 
country and their own. 


Many truly American customs have since 
been developed. From the beginning of the 
making of American money we have put “In 
God We Trust” on every coin produced by 
our Government. Even our games are typi- 
cal of our sort of folks. Baseball, with its 
hardhitting brand of good sportsmanship 
where we admire the winner but will not 
countenance his winning by unfair means. 
And football, simple and rugged sport that 
teaches the value of team work to both play- 
ers and spectators alike; where only a few 
men carry the ball, but most must block 
and tackle and run interference. Those 
seldom get the applause of the crowd, but 
they know the game could never be won 
without their good playing. 

Then there are the American homes, where 
little children are taught—or should I say 
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were taught—to get down on their knees at 
night and say their little, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” in recognition of the pro- 
tection of a heavenly Father while they are 
asleep. 

Yes, and those early Americans learned 
that there is dignity and honor in hard 
work, even if it be in the splitting of rails. 
They established a sort of code among Gov- 
ernment officials, that insisted that public 
money and property belonged to all the peo- 
ple, and must be protected, not just from 
thieves, but in a manner to get the best 
possible results and public services at the 
least possible cost. That is one way Ameri- 
can governments at all levels have been able 
to keep the confidence of the people, and 
one way, if violated for long, the people will 
lose that confidence. 

Those people back yonder believed in per- 
sonal integrity in self-reliance, a proper 
ambition, a pride in personal independence, 
and a bit of jealousy of personal rights but 
a wholesome respect for the accomplish- 
ments of others. The Nation made up of 
people who held those beliefs led the world 
further in the last 100 years than the world 
had progressed in the previous ten hundred 
years. 

American ingenuity made that progress. 
It was the spirit that inspired men to do 
things for themselves rather than accept 
things done for them. They wanted to ex- 
perience the pride of their own accomplish- 
ments. And they wanted the individual re- 
wards that come from doing those things 
well. We have come to call that spirit the 
system of free enterprise. 

In this Southland of the United States 
we had no Marshall plan, no ECA, ninety- 
odd years ago. I don’t say that is not best 
for today’s problem in Europe because I am 
not sure I know conditions well enough 
there. But I do say that doing for them- 
selves brought out the best that we had in 
the South after the War Between the States, 
and no chapter in human history is brighter 
than the accomplishments of what was a 
devastated land nearly 100 years ago, and 
through their own development by a people 
still determined to remain free. 

It was that sort of American who was put 
on guard the night before the Battle of 
Trenton. It was that sort of American who 
made themselves all of one mind for the 
good of their country and their own, and 
who served and feared God. It is that sort 
of American that we must look to today, 
with the same sort of spirit as shown by our 
fathers, and put him on guard of our de- 
fenses of liberty today. 

For today we are facing a menace that will 
tear down every good thing our fathers have 
built up, and will place this whole Nation 
in slavery if we are not alert. We are not 
all of one mind for the good of our country 
today. We do not have only Americans on 
guard tonight. 

We have seen many insiduous things de- 
velop here that tend to destroy us. Men are 
now encouraged to drift with the current 
rather than fight to get ahead. The com- 
petitive spirit, instead of being used to bring 
out the good in productive enterprise, has 
been directed to set labor against capital, 
the farmer against the city man, the white 


-man against the colored man, the Christian 


against the Jew. A Nation founded upon 
the principle that all men are equal under 
the law cannot long endure when such class 
distinctions are deliberately created and one 
group attempts to destroy another. It is 
not the American way. 

But it is the Russian way, the Soviet way 
to cause its enemies to disintgrate while 
it gets ready to take over later at a small 
cost. Whether those who today lead move- 
ments that cause hatred among us realize 
it or not, they are faithful allies of the wishes 
of communism. 
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We concern ourselves most with things 
here at home. While strikes, and riots, and 
quarreling in high places in our government 
take up our interest here, we have little time 
or inclination to think whether Russia's 
atomic bomb is ready for war with us. Be- 
sides, we look upon that as somebody else’s 
business even though all of us will suffer. 

We have just been through another hor- 
rible war, and peace is supposed to follow 
war. But today there is no peace. The 
minds of men are troubled today, and be- 
cause of a Nation that was an ally in the 
war just ended. There is no real happiness 
where there are troubled minds. 

We cannot look now toward England as a 
real barrier against any European menace. 
In that same England where stupidity lost 
the American colonies almost 200 years ago, 
we see state socialism now in control. We 
see production of essential goods and services 
limited by the mandates of men who are 
not concerned with the development of a 
great people, but only for power for them- 
selves. Stalwart England that could not be 
beaten by two devastating wars, has now suc- 
cumbed to alien philosophies while the 
minds of its people were turned to the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 

We look toward France and Italy. There 
we see the long arm of communism reach 
out to control the labor unions through their 
Communist leaders, and when any worth- 
while movements are begun there, strikes in 
essential industries and services are called to 
hinder. 

You have heard the principles I am going 
to recite here, but they cannot be repeated 
enough to an American audience. Listen 
again: 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging production; 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong; 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men; 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich; 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer; 

6. You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred; 

7. You cannot establish character and 
courage by taking away a man’s initiative 
and independence; and 

8. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves. 

Of course, I don’t approve the acts of men 
who make money unjustly off other men’s 
labors. There has been too much of that 
sort of thing all over the world and all down 
the pages of history. The labor union 
movement would never have come into being 
if there had not been too many abuses of the 
power of employers. The right sort of labor 
union, in which its members know the facts 
that concern them and have the opportunity 
to express their free wills, is a necessity in 
the worid of today. 

But that necessity does not justify a situ- 
ation where one man can, by a nod of his 
head, create a shutdown of all coal mines 
while a nation may freeze and starve, because 
a few other men do not behave as he wants 
them to behave. 

Real success in America has required only 
ability and integrity. That is why 85 per- 
cent of our outstanding leaders in Ameri- 
ean history have risen from humble be- 
ginnings. They rose because they did their 
own individual thinking and because their 
diligence made or discovered their own op- 
portunities. Has that “system that gave 
those humble boys their chance proved a 
failure? It could not happen anywhere else 
than in America. For God's sake, lets keep 
it here, 

There can be no real of mankind 
without truth and justice guiding the way. 
No one has to tell us what is truth, nor what 
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is justice: We know because this Nation - 


was built upon them. We learned those 
principles at our mother’s knee. We know 
that when we lose truth and justice in our 
high places, we will have lost something 
very precious indeed. We will then have 
begun to decay. 

‘Liberty does not die from direct attack. 
No man ever rose in America and cried out, 
“Down with liberty.” And no man ever will. 
When liberty dies in America, it will die 
from decay of the principles that give it 
life. And those principles can only be main- 
ee ae ee ee ane 
ree. 

These are grave problems we face today. 
Because our national differences have gen- 
erated so much hatred we are inclined to be 
blinded by our emotions, We may not see 
the real picture clearly. Remember the old 
adage “Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” 

Will we remain a free people? Will we 
hand to our children the same torch of free- 
dom that was handed to us? Will it have 
been undimmed by our use, and untarnished 
by our hands? Or will we stand by, each of 
us, waiting for someone else to come along 
and do the things we know must be done 
to maintain our integrity as a free people? 

We are terribly busy with our individual 
affairs. We are so terribly busy that we 
haven't time to study what our duties ought 
to be. We know that government has a 
great part, but we leave it to the other fel- 
low to take care of that. We don’t want 
to be bothered with this thing called politics, 
anyway. 

Will history record, 200 years from now, 
that America was lost because of the same 
sort of stupidity that lost us to England just 
about 200 years ago? England gave up only 
one of her colonies then, but it was one that 
was populated by her own people, most of 
whom would have stayed loyal to the mother 
country if conditions had not become un- 
bearable. In our case, we stand to lose all 
we have—our own selves—either to a system 
of state socialism or to be a vassal to com- 
munism with its headquarters at Moscow. 
England’s former stupidity will be small 
compared with what may happen to us. 

There are those who have been terribly 
afraid since it was announced that Russia 
has the atomic bomb, This is no time for 
cowards in places of leadership. Nor is it a 
time for men who do not believe in the 
American way to stand guard over the inter- 
ests of American citizens. This is a time of 
opportunity for brave men, for capable and 
loyal American men, an opportunity to help 
bring about a condition of all of one mind 
for the good of our country and our own. 

I want to read to you a few lines from Sir 
Owen Seaman which I think are appropriate 
to the situation of today: 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond ‘the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shail 

rise 


The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish round your heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 


part 
In freedom's crowning hour; 
That. you may tell your sons who see the 
ht 


lig 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 


‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.’”’ 
It seems only yesterday that our boys were 


the battlefronts, willing to die, if need 
, that we might live. Those boys would . 


have put a Frenchman, or a Russian, 
an Englishman, on guard on their 
lines there, even when they were their 


es. 
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The boys who came back have agai), 
their places here. We owe those wh 
not come back, the obligation to ; 
the principles for which they dic. The 
were of all races, and colors, and creeds },, 
they were Americans all, dedicated 2 
cause of freedom. 

At this late hour—and it may be later ty, 
we think—as we see the dark clouds tise 
again on our Nation’s horizon, let ys; de 
termine that we, too, will follow Genera) 
Washington’s order issued at the Batt). a 
Trenton—that we, too, will “Put only Ame,. 
icans on guard tonight.” If we do not. * 
cannot be certain to maintain those go, 
things that our fathers handed down ig ,. 
If we do, we may be sure that our children 
will enjoy the liberty that has been oy; 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is just as simple 
as that. : 


taken 


UO the 


Let’s Dedicate Ourselves to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of Memorial Day, the editoria) 
of the Family Weekly, a magazine sup- 
plement distributed by over 150 daily 
newspapers in the United States, fea- 
tured in the May 26, 1957, issue a por- 
tion of my Memorial Day message under 
the title, “Let’s Dedicate Ourselves to 
America.” 

The article follows: - 

Memorial Day is a day of memories 
day of rededication. 

‘We Americans know that the man who dies 
in the service of our country makes this sac- 
rifice in order that the hopes and ambitions 
of our Founding Fathers might be realized, 
and that our Constitution may continue to 
stand as the bulwark of our Nation. 

Those whom we honor were adequate to 
the challenges before them. Now is the time 
for the living to resolve that we wil! be ade- 
quate to the challenges before us. This is 
the greatest honor we can give those who 
have gone before. 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. We worship God as we please. We 
are protected from unlawful searches and 
seizures. We enjoy the freedom to elect those 
who administer and legislate for us, and we 
fix conditions and limitations on their au- 
thority. We are secure in our property 
rights and in living our lives as we wish. 

These great privileges, far from being 4 
matter of course, were never enjoyed by any 
nation until 170 years ago. Are the fortu- 
nate and happy conditions in which wé live 
entirely of our own making? They are not. 

They are gifts from the dead, not conquests 
of the living. 

* Let us not only acknowledge our debt. but 
let us try to pay it. There is one way 12 
which we can make some small payment. 
These men gave their lives for our Nation 
and the principles upon which it wes 
foundéd, We can honor America’s dead by 
understanding our heritage and, further, by 
preserving unity among the living. 

If our honored dead could tell us what re- 
ward they would wish us, they would, | be- 
lieve, say, “Continue the fight for the great 
cause for which we gave our lives.’ 

These heroes know that our Nation my 
be destroyed as ruthlessly in times of peace 
as by ruthless enemies in time of war. [0 
peace, it may be destroyed by subversive doc- 
trine, by abandonment of fundament«! pm2- 


and a 
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es, by surrender of the rights and privi- 


Aken 
of the citizens, by an economy which 


) dig ciph 


ntain genies to men their political freedom, or by 

They vicious and wasteful fiscal system which 

, but festroys individual initiative. 

) the inst the armed enemy we rush forward 
to do our part in defense of our country. 

than often peacetime undermining of our civic 

Tise structures comes in such pleasing disguise it 


jeads many to welcome and encourage it. 
We are apt to forget history’s lesson that 
vernment by the people is not eternal and 
ae such governments have fallen victim to 
. We internal decay. In paying our debt to the 
heroes to whom Memorial Day is dedicated, 
jet us be as vigilant in guarding against our 
iren own apathy as again foreign foes. ; 
The American form of government is only 
for those who appreciate it, who deserve it, 
and who are willing to defend it against all 
enemies at home or abroad. Let us resolve 
that, no matter what the cost, we will de- 
4 serve our form of government, we will pro- 
tect it, and we will pass it on unimpaired 
to those who follow. 

Today, tomorrow, next week, next month, 
jet us take time to recall in grateful appre- 
ciation the services and sacrifices of those 
who have made possible these blessings which 

enjoy. 
"et = make Memorial Day truly a day of 
S renewed dedication to all the ideals for 
which America stands. 


1eral 
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: Robert Crosser: A Tribute 
ily 

- SPEECH 


) ME HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
IN THE saaliiataies iain 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


. Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
“ is with unfeigned sorrow that I have to 
d announce to the House the death, on 


“ Monday last, at Suburban Hospital, 

Bethesda, of my dear and honored 

‘0 friend, Robert Crosser, late representa- 

ie tive from Ohio. To you also, Mr. 

. Speaker, I know the news brings espe- 

: cial grief, as it must at the same time 

evoke many memories across the years, 

‘ for you both became Members of this 

e House on the same day, March 4, 1913, 

i the day which saw the first inaugura- 

e tion of Woodrow Wilson as President of 

e the United States. How far away and 
long ago that must seem to you. 

Robert Crosser was born June 7, 1874, 

the son of a Scotch physician, Dr. James 

: | Crosser, of Holytown, Lanarkshire. We 

are told in a biographical sketch which 

appeared some years ago that the first 

book Robert ever owned was awarded 

him by the headmaster of the Glen- 

gowan School for-learning to read well. 

The book was entitled “Being Afraid,” 

a singularly inappropriate title, it would 

seem, for one who was never to be afraid 

of anything. In that same year, 1881, 

the family immigrated to America, set- 

ling first in Cleveland, Ohio, and later 


in the little town of Salineville, in Co-- 


lumbiana County of the same State. 
Here the boy grew to manhood. 

As Dr. Crosser’s income as a country 
Physician was not large, Robert was 
obliged to fend largely for himself. His 
grit and ambition were early manifested. 
During summers he worked on farms or 
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as a bricklayer’s tender. He won a 
scholarship to Kenyon College from 

which he was graduated in 1897 with a 
fine record both as student and athlete. 

So far back as his high-school years 
he set his heart upon becoming a lawyer. 
In the autumn following his graduation 
he entered Columbia University Law 
School, but for financial reasons was 
unable to complete the first year’s at- 
tendance. He found temporary employ- 
ment in Allegheny, Pa., and in the fall 
of 1898 entered the Cincinnati Law 
School where one of his professors was 
a future President and Chief Justice of 
the United States, William Howard 
Taft. After a 3-year course at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School he received his bach- 
elor of laws degree and was admitted to 
the bar of the Ohio supreme court as at- 
torney and counselor at law, solicitor in 
chancery, and proctor in admiralty. The 
Scotch lad was now ready to face the 
world, and as the first step of his career 
he began the practice of his profession 
in the office of Ford, Snyder, Henry & 
McGraw in Cleveland. 

- After 244 years in the Cleveland firm, 
Crosser was appointed professor of the 
law of torts in Baldwin-Wallace Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1907 he formed 
@ partnership in Cleveland with Clyde 
M. White, which lasted until Crosser’s 
first election to Congress. 

Crosser had early manifested keen 
interest in politics. There appears to 
be some element in the soil and air of 
the Buckeye State that predisposes one 
to such a calling, as I am sure my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Ohio on both 
Sides of the aisle will agree. So the pres- 
idential canrpaign year of 1908 found 
Crosser energetically stumping the State 
for the Democratic candidate, William 
Jennings Bryan and against Crosser’s 
old professor, Taft. Two years later 
Crosser himself won his first public of- 
fice by his election in November 1910, 
to the Ohio Legislature for the term 
1911-12. 

An indication of the rapidity of his 
rise in popular esteem, both in the prac- 
tice of his profession and as legislator, 
was seen in his election to the Fourth 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio—a 
very great honor for so young a man 
who had been in the public eye for so 
brief a time. The judgment of Crosser’s 
friends and constituents was immedi- 
ately confirmed by his election by the 
convention as chairman of the initiative 
and referendum committee. It was this 
committee which reported those provi- 
sions of the present constitution of Ohio 
which are embodied in the initiative 
and referendum amendments. The 
chairman himself contributed a schol- 
arly discussion of the committee’s work 


to the Annals of the American Academy - 


of Social and Political Science for Sep- 
tember 1912. 

With his interest in public affairs and 
the prestige he had acquired as a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention, it 
was inevitable that Crosser should be 
a contender for a seat in the National 
Legislature, and in the elections of 
November 1912, which witnessed the 
overturn of the Republican administra- 
tion, Crosser was elected as Democratic 
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Representative at Large from Ohio to the 
63d Congress. 
I sought a seat in Congress— 


He remarked at this time— 
because I believe the best place for a man 
who has a philosophy of things is in the law- 
making body where he may speak openly, and 
freely advocate principles believed by him 
to be right. 


Two years later Crosser was reelected, 
this time as Representative of the 21st 
Ohio District, covering several wards of 
the city of Cleveland. He quickly made 
himself felt in this House. During his 
first term he had attracted considerable 
attention by sponsoring a resolution to 
instruct the House Commerce Committee 
to report on a bill for Government owner- 
Ship of the railroads which, he declared, 
had been “operated in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the country.” Two years later, in 
1916, Crosser was instrumental in bring- 
ing about passage of the Adamson Act 
limiting working hours of railroad em- 
ployees to 8 hours a day; concomitantly, 
he advocated municipal ownership of 
public utilities. Ali this, at the time, was 
considered by many to be very drastic 
indeed, but Crosser never hesitated to 
sponsor radical measures when he 
thought radical measures were called for, 
and looking back we can see that in many 
respects he was ahead of his time. For 
instance, in his capacity as a member of 
the first Flood Control Committee, 
Crosser was “one of the first advocates 
of reforestation and system of tributary 
dams and reservoirs to control floods.” 

With the advent of the First World 
War Crosser’s strongly marked traits, 
arising from deeply cherished convic- 
tions, came dramatically to the fore. 
Those of us, Mr. Speaker, who are old 
enough to hark back to that far-off 
period, can remember the irresistible 
wave of warlike enthusiasm, bordering 
at times on hysteria in certain quarters, 
which swept the country and did not 
leave this body unaffected. It has been 
true of every war: it has always been 
so, and it always will be so. Represent- 
ative Crosser, along with -his Ohio col- 
league, Representative William Gordon, 
could not accept the principle of con- 
scription. To him, it was deeply re- 
pugnant: it attacked the sacred dignity 
of the individual—and if ever there was 
one who might truly be described as a 
symbol of rugged individualism that 
man_was Robert Crosser, of Ohio. His 
conviction in this matter, it may be 
added, was shared by the then Speaker, 
Champ Clark. Crosser was one of 24 
Congressmen who had the temerity to 
vote aaginst the President’s conscription 
bill; more, he offered to Mr. Wilson's 
espionage bill an amendment “for the 
behoof and protection of philosophical 
anarchists,” conscientious objectors; and, 
finally, for the purpose of financing the 
war, he proposed a national single tax. 
His course at the time was terribly un- 
popular, but, while men might deplore 
his judgment, they were compelled to 
admire his courage. It is never easy, at 
any time, to make a Scotchman’s blood 
quail—and Crosser was born in Lanark- 
shire. The inevitable happened: Cros- 
ser lost the support of the Cleveland 
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Democratic organization and was de- 
feated for renomination in the summer 
primaries of 1918 by the organization 
candidate. Two years later, in 1920, he 
ran again and was defeated by a single 
vote. This, considering the unpopular- 
ity of his war views, was really ‘a great 
tribute: it demonstrated impressively 
that he still held the respect of his old 
constituents. Say what one will, men do 
respect courage. 

This was presently confirmed by 
Crosser’s reelection to the 58th Con- 
gress, and on March 4, 1923, he resumed 
his old place in the House. It is not the 
time or the place, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
view the brilliant and fruitful legislative 
career which followed Mr. Crosser’s re- 
turn to the House. In the 32 years which 
ensued until his retirement in 1955, Mr. 
Crosser achieved a record which, for 
constructiveness and fidelity to duty, was 
second to none in thisChamber. Icould 
not hope, in a brief summary, to do it 
justice. 

Always interested in the problems of 
tranportation, Mr. Crosser had the 
hearty support of the great railroad 
brotherhoods.. He introduced, as early as 
February 1932, a bill to encourage opera- 
tion of American passenger airship lines 
between the United States, Europe, and 
the Orient by amending the Merchant 
Marine Act to enable the Postmaster 
General to make mail contracts with air- 
lines similar to those of ocean liners. 
Six years later, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the AFL, conferred 
upon Crosser honorary membership car- 
rying the title “Chief Pilot—Interna- 
tional” in recognition of meritorious and 
unselfish service repeatedly rendered to 
the airline pilots when their horizons 
were beclouded with trouble and un- 
certainty. 

With the return of the Democratic 
Party to control of Congress in March 
1933, Crosser was named to the new 
Democratic Steering Committee in the 
House; he became its first chairman and 
was again to serve in that capacity in 
the 78th Congress—1943-44. As a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Crosser 
was instrumental in the passage, in 1934, 
of amendments to the Railroad Labor 
Act which, in the words of D. B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Enginemen, established 
the right of railroad workers to organ- 

ize and bargain collectively. 

Mr. Crosser’s 25th anniversary was fit- 
tingly celebrated at a testimonial din- 
ner in Cleveland upon which happy oc- 
casion the guest of honor and his fellow 
guests were fortunate enough to have 
you, Mr. Speaker, as the principal 
speaker. An editorial at this time, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
hailed Mr. Crosser “an uncommon Con- 
gressman” who “with Caledonian te- 
nacity sticks to his convictions, whether 
or not they are popular at the moment.” 

Illness forced him into a wheelchair 
in 1937, but he continued steadfastly to 
discharge his duties as a Member, and 
later chairman,’ of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At last, 
as the end of his service in the 84th 
Congress approached, he felt it neces- 
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sary to bow to the creeping infirmities 
against which he had battled so long 
and so bravely. In 1945 he had lost his 
wife, to whom he had been married for 
nearly 40 years. Two children and five 
grandchildren survive him. To them, I 
know the House extends its deep sym- 
pathy. 

At the time of Mr. Crosser’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, to pronounce his eu- 
logy. You fittingly observed of Mr. Cros- 
ser that “he has performed a great serv- 
ice not only to the people of Ohio but 
to the country.” 

Let those words stand as his accolade 
as we bid our departed friend an affec- 
tionate farewell. 





Address of Rear Adm. R. S. Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ad- 
dress of Rear Adm. R. S. Clark, ‘United 
States Navy, commander, Naval Air Ad- 
vanced Training Command, at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. This address was delivered 
aes Friday, May 17, 1957, at Shreveport, 





The address follows: 


Gentlemen, Saturday, May 18, is the eighth 
observance of Armed Forces Day. On that 
occasion, we in the Armed Forces hold open 
houses, parades, demonstrations of new 
equipment, and try in many other ways 
to show the civilian members of our com- 
munities just what we are doing. It is an 
important and ambitious undertaking. 

I say ambitious because in 1 day I won- 
der just how successful we can possibly 
be. Sometimes—I might almost say fre- 
quently—we professionals find something 
going on in one or the other of our services 
that is completely new and different and a 
big surprise to us. This points up a fact 
that everyone knows; but doesn’t always 
fully appreciate—that the Defense Establish- 
ment today is big, complex, and forever 
changing. 

Appropriately enough, the theme for 
Armed Forces Day is “Power for Peace.” 
President Eisenhower in a special mi 
to Congress in January stated, “It is well 
to remind ourselves that our basic national 
objective in international affairs remains 
peace—a world peace based on justice. Un- 
til a degree of success crowns our efforts 
that will assure to all nations peaceful 
existence, we must, in*the interest of peace 
itself, remain vigilant, alert, and strong.” 

Summarized in this brief statement by 
the President is our present-day national 
policy, the philosophy which employs the 
thinking moments of the leaders of our 
Government and of our armed services. It 
is a philosophy defining our ultimate ob- 

the m by which for 
the present, the path to this goal must be 
approached—by remaining strong and se- 
cure. In this statement, we in the Armed 
Forces find the what and the why of our 
job—to build, develop, and train the best 
in men and materials to safeguard world 
peace. 
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On occasions such as today, a great tem 
tation exists to dwell on the more spec 

_Ular aspects of our business—the big .,, 
riers launched, the electronic Wizardry of 
our missile-guidance systems, or the 

- formance of our newer jets in the fleet 
But are bigness, complexity, and newnes 
in themselves true measures of strengty 
Not always. We in the military seryicg 
must repeatedly renew our investigation and 
sharpen our sense of practical values to be 
sure we aren't being carried away by th. 
glamor of bigness, the awe of complexity 
or the glitter of newness. Our Navy today 
as a member of the national-defense teay, 
is evolving into a service the shape and siz, 
of which would be unbelievable to the mar. 
iner of even a dozen years ago. We mus 
be sure that this new Navy is more potent, 
more practical, and more efficient than jt 
has ever been. A few basic principles can. 
not be forgotten if we are to master oy; 
evolution and not be mastered by it 

The need for mobility is the first of these 
principles. 

In the present age, {t is a startling fact 
that alf targets, regardless of how tough or 
heavily defended, can be severely cimaged 
or ‘destroyed by nuclear weapons—provided 
they can be located prior to launching an 
attack. This puts an unusually high pre. 
mium on the ability to move around—on 
the ability to prevent an enemy from knoy.- 
ing your whereabouts sufficiently in advance 
to plan on an attack against you. An en. 
emy may know at any given moment where 
one or more of our ships is located, but 
he cannot predict where they will be several 
hours or days later. Reconnaissance planes 
which he sends out in an attempt to keep 
track of a fleet at sea could be quickly shot 
down. The mobility of our fleets gives them 
&@ very significant advantage in the nuclear- 
missile age. 

Another important principle is flexibility, 
diversification, and openmindness in plan- 
ning. 

Let us review the nature of the success 
that our miiltary policy has achieved over 
the past few years. 

We have been confronted with a totall- 
tarian-type opposition which has clearly 
demonstrated its readiness to resort to mili- 
tary force whenever the time was ripe to 
further its objectives. Against this type of 
enemy, only one attitude could be adopted— 
to be prepared for any eventuality. 

The most obvious eventuality to prepare 
against has been, naturally, the surprise nu- 
clear attack. As a defense, we have readied 
@ potential counter-punch so powerful and 
so lethal as to prevent this initial act of 
aggression. This is our military policy of 
deterrence. 

So far, our Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine team has won this phase of the strug- 
gle. But what happens as this faceoff con- 
tinues. It seems reasonable to expect our 
enemy to examine other ways of furthering 
his interests—ways perhaps not so spectacu- 
lar, but nevertheless ways which promise 
greater return for the risk involved. 

Here is where the need for versatility 

arises. Planning for these other tricks which 
an enemy may have up his sleeve is consid- 
erably more complicated—and not nearly 50 
glamorous—as readying a nuclear counter- 
\punch. Our national weapons must not be 
frozen to the deterrent-force type of plan- 
ning. They must be useful in all sorts of 
ways.’ It is unfortunately a fact that the 
development of weapons of warfare is cumu- 
lative, and just because a man may now be 
killed by radiation doesn’t rule out the pos- 
sibility that a clout over the head with 4 
caveman’s club won’t still accomplish the 
same effect. 

A government’s freedom of action fn in- 
ternational affairs depends largely on the 


per. 


‘ ability and readiness of its military forces 
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ction effectively in any situation. If 


to fun 
vitary capabilities are relatively few—in 
my words if Mexibility is lacking—the 


number of courses of ‘action open to our 
covernment in any particular situation are 
Ww. 

geen our country has avoided the 
itfalls of restrictive military channeliza- 
Pon, Our Government recognizes the dan- 
ger of channelizing military capabilities to 
the point where we might be forced to choose 
petween looking on helplessly and initiating 
all-out nuclear war. We have, therefore, 
geveloped our powerful and closely inte- 
grated team of Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Force components—a team with a wide 
range of military capabilities. Emphasis is 
on readiness for any eventuality—from cold 
war to nuclear conflict. And any develop- 
ment within the Armed Forces which at this 
time would institute a blind uniformity of 
thought, taetics, or weapons is not wise. 

It may be interesting to note some of the 
advantages that from time to time accrue to 
a country possessing naval strength. 

Long established- custom permits ships of 
our fleets to move in and out of foreign 
ports, showing the United States flag, giving 
courage to our friends, giving pause to our 
enemies. No question of violating the 
sovereignty of another state is involved in 
such visits. s 

The ships of our Navy are sovereign United 
states territory wherever they may be. 
They are free from control or limitation by 
any foreign power. They are ready for use, 
py the United States, for the United States. 

Our 6th and 7th Fleets are on the spot 
in overseas troubled areas, standing by for 
any eventuality, the 6th in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the 7th in the Par East. They 
are positive proof that the United States 
makes common cause with her allies in Eu- 
rope and Asia. And yet, if they are needed 
elsewhere, they Can move quickly and easily 
through international waters to the new 
trouble area. 

The ability to deploy our fleets overseas 
and to keep them there indefinitely without 
political complications has other unique and 
significant advantages. Any conflict which 
develops between our fleets and enemy forces 
automatically establishes the principal areas 
of combat and devastation beyond our shores, 
between our fleets and the centers of mili- 
tary power in enemy territories. This means 
that a great portion of the destruction of 
combat, which, in a nuclear war, would be 
beyond our comprehension, takes place in 
enemy territory or on the high seas. 

As you know, the world oceans cover over 
100 million square miles, By comparison, 
our own country covers only some 3 million. 
The more a potential aggressor must worry 
about our wide carriers, about our 
jet fighters and attack planes, and about our 
guided missiles, all on the move around his 
extensive coastline, the less effort he can 
devote to our stationary military bases, our 
industries, and our cities. 

Our overseas fleets have a significant nu- 
clear delivery capability, and they constitute 
4 very powerful deterrent to aggression. In 
addition, the offensive power of our Navy 
will soon include a complete family of suc- 
cessful missiles and will be augmented by 
jet-powered seaplanes. The fleet ballistic 
missile, which is under development, will 
add greatly to our offensive power, which 
means our deterrent and retaliatory power. 

Since last we observed Armed Forces Day, 
4 new carrier, the Saratoga, has joined the 
fleet, and the guided missile cruiser Can- 
berra and the guided missile destroyer Gyatt 
serve with the cruiser Boston as the world’s 
only guided-missile ships. The dramatic 
performance of the nuclear-powered Nautilus 
forecasts @ Navy of the future with striking 
forces of unprecedented range and mobility. 
Already advance t has started 
of critical components for the propulsion 
plant for a large carrier with eight nuclear 
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reactors. In our sister services, shock and 
firepower have been added by integration of 
guided missiles and atomic weapons. Heli- 
copters enhance the mobility and flexibility 
of our ground forces, while supersonic Air 
Force bombers and fighters reach farther 
and faster for their targets. It has been a 
revolutionary year. 

I have mentioned some of the require- 
ments that must be observed if our Armed 
Forces are to do their job successfully. I 
have two more. They both concern people. 
The first is a need for men of ability, imagina- 
tion, and dedication. The old proverb, “A 
short sword may be lengthened, by taking 
one step towards the enemy,” is as valid to- 
day as centuries ago. Brave men and inspired 
leaders are always a necessity, no matter what 
the state of mechanization in our military 
services. 

My last thought also concerns people— 
the citizens of the United States. Without 
your support, understanding, and coopera- 
tion, we are nothing, for I believe that an in- 
spired, devoted, and effective armed services 
is not possible unless matched by an under- 
standing and sympathetic public. I solicit 
your interest in our problems, and your sup- 
port for our needs. 

I consider it a distinct pleasure to have 
been invited to speak to you today. I sin- 
cerely hope that the next Armed Forces Day 
finds us measurably nearer the objective that 
our Commander in Chief has set for us— 
world peace based on justice. 





On Right Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Lynden 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper published 
by Bill and Julian Lewis at Lynden, 
Wash., heart of the Northwest’s dairy 
empire. Title of the editorial is “On 
Right Road.” 

The editorial] comments on the recent 
findings of an independent research or- 
ganization which conducted an impar- 
tial survey based on the simple question 
of whether or not the people of the 
Northwest like the partnership and co- 
operation program of power develop- 
ment now being employed in the North- 
west. 

This editorial stresses the fact that 
these findings are emphatic, and that 
they reveal the people of the Northwest 
are desirous that all agencies concerned 
with the production of power unite their 
forces and work together for the mutual 
benefit of their own future and the in- 
dustrial development of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

Ow Ricut Roap 

That the Puget Sound Utilities Council is 
on the right road in its firm conviction that 
cooperation among electric utilities is the 
key to ample low-cost power and economic 
progress was proven in a recent survey. 

The findings showed that support for the 
Puget Sound Utilities Council has risen to a 
margin of 17 to 1 as compared to 15 to 1, 
in 1956. The new power philosophy of part- 
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nership and cooperation in the power field 
has now reached overwhelming proportions. 
Tiring of Government controls entirely, citi- 
zens are demanding tkat the future of the 
Northwest be free of partisan politics and 
that the middle course on power is best 
suited to the maximum growth of the area. 

This unique, cooperative endeavor was first 
undertaken in this country by Puget Power, 
the Seattle and Tacoma municipal systems 
and the Chelan and Snohomish Public Util- 
ity Districts. These electric utilities have 
played a major part in speeding the develop- 
ment of the Northwest, by working together 
instead of looking out only for their own 
interests. 





Ambassador Romulo on Extraterritorial 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events have focused attention on prob- 
lems created by the presence of our mili- 
tary personnel in Formosa, Japan, and 
other countries in the Far East. In one 
respect, these questions involve matters 
of high national pelicy. Under the cir- 
cumstances it might be wise for us to 
heed the advice and counsel of our 
proven friends in that area. Such a 
counselor is the Philippine Ambassador, 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. I present here- 
with remarks on this vital question by 
General Romulo delivered in New York, 
May 26, 1957: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS DELIVERD BY GEN. CARLOS 
P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES AND REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
U. N. Securiry CoUNCIL, aT THE ANNUAL 
BANQUET OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY OF AMERICA, WALDORF-ASTORIA, MAY 
26, 1957 
The recent unfortunate developments in 

Japan, Korea, and Formosa are indeed most 

deplorable. Violence is umnexcusable and 

must be condemned. However, while we 
must express our shock and dismay at such 
manifestations of mob rule, those of us who 
are friends of America and who come from 
that section of the world, must trace the 
cause of the outbursts because it is evident 
that they are not confined to one particular 
region but are spreading wherever the United 

States has military bases in the Far East. 
We err when we attribute these disturb- 

ances to Communist agitation. While there 

is no doubt that it is welcome ammunition 
for the Communists and that they would aid 
and abet them whenever they are given the 
opportunity, the fact is that these disturb- 
ances,are not Communist-inspired. They 
also err who say that they are an expression 
of a growing sentiment of anti-Americanism 
because of the large number of Americans 


“employed in Korea and Formosa or because 


of these American’s high standard of liv- 
ing which, it is claimed, has aroused envy 
on the part of the natives who are not as 
well circumstanced. 

The truth is that in Japan as well as in 
Korea and Formosa, these recent outbursts 
were ignited by incidents resulting from 
the trial of American soldiers. The crimes 
for which these soldiers were accused did not 
arouse the indignation of the populace as 
much as the fact that the courts of the 
country where the crimes were committed 
were not allowed to try the accused. What 
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was resented was that the native civil 
courts were madggto yield to the American 
military. 

May I say in this connection that even 
in the Philippines—and I daresay you will 
not find anywhere a more friendly people, 
more appreciative of American friendship 
than my people—the recent Philippine- 
American negotiations on military bases have 
been stymied because of disagreement be- 
tween the American and Filipino panels 
on’ the question of court jurisdiction, pre- 
cisely the same question that is the root- 
cause of the troubles in Japan, Korea, and 
Formosa. 

We in Asia recall with gratitude and ad- 
miration that it was the United States that 
pioneered in exposing, denouncing and op- 
posing the extra-territoriality rights in 
China. It is therefore difficult for Asians to 
understand why America should now insist 
in denying court jurisdiction to civil au- 
thorities for its soldiers. To us, court juris- 
diction is part and parcel of our national 
sovereignty, and especially to peoples new- 
ly liberated, national sovereignty is sacro- 
sanct. Anything that violates it arouses 
the resentment. 

Japan, Korea, and Nationalist China are 
unquestionably aware of the incontestable 
fact that they have no better friend than 
the United States. In the history of the 
world, there has not been as generous a Vic- 
tor in its treatment of a vanquished foe as 
the United States has been to Japan. Korea 
and Nationalist China do not have to be 
told that they owe their present security in 
large measure to American largesse and 
American protection. 

It is certainly not ingratitude that has 
caused them to forget themselves. The Com- 
munists are mistaken in exploiting the riots 
as a sign of anti-Americanism. The Koreans 
and the Nationalist Chinese have not 
changed their loyalty to democracy and 
they remain true friends and allies of the 
United States. 

But the events of the recent past can 
serve as a reminder that even among the 
closest of friends there must be at all times 
mutual respect for each other’s rights, that 
only that friendship is worth having that 
is based on equality, that one nation can- 
not demand for itself what it denies to. 
others, and that it is not anti-American- 
ism for the Japanese and the Koreans and 
the Nationalist Chinese to defend their na- 
tional self-respect. A nation devoid of self- 
respect falls in the category of a puppet, and 
those of us who believe in America know 
that America wants no puppets but only 
equal allies and friends. 


Why Disarm? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., Wednesday, 
May 29, 1957: 

Wuyr Disarm? 

Harold E. Stassen, the man thoroughly 
repudiated by his own party last year when 
he tried to ditch Vice President Nixon in 
favor of Christian Herter, seems determined 
to work out some kind of a disarmament 
agreement with Russia and has been in al- 
most constant conference with Soviet Union 
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representatives on this matter the past sev- 
eral weeks. . 

He has been called a minister without 
portfolio, but that has not deterred him 
from trying to bind United States to an- 
other treaty with a nation that has already 
violated more than 30 treaties to which she 


was a signatory power. 
Why any nation, much less United States, 


would put any trust in Russia, passes all 
human understanding. She stands out to- 
day as the sole menace to world peace, 
violator of every standard of human de- 
cency, has made prisoners of millions of her 
own people, has murdered other millions 
who have raised their voices in protest and 
has sent her murderous agents into every 
country on the globe in an effort to incite 
rebellion and overthrow other forms of gov- 
ernment. 

She has done nothing to earn the trust 
of other powers. She has walked’ on the 
most helpless of human being, as witness 
last year’s outrages in Hungary where a 
freedom-loving people were machine-gunned 
to death. Today Russia has built a cordon 
of wire fencing around the escape corridors 
of Hungary to prevent others from leaving 
that land, pictured as so happy under Soviet 
domination. 

Better toss Stassen to the dogs before he 
vets this country so deeply involved we'll be 
up to our neck in trouble, 


Cadet John H. Vickers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr, Speaker, yester- 
day’s graduation at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was a 
remarkable day for those who attained 
their commissions after their strenuous 
but wonderful 4-year course of scholastic 
and military trainine. 

Iam sure all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives join me in re- 
joicing in the outstanding success of 
Cadet John H. Vickers, my appointee 
from Fairfield, Conn., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving H. Vickers, who graduated as No. 1 
in his class and who received 12 of the 29 
military and academic awards presented 
to the members of the first class. The 
awards to Cadet Vickers were: 

A life membership in the National Geo- 
graphic Society given by the American 
Legion for the highest rating in chem- 
istry; a wristwatch by the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for the highest average im social 
sciences; the Francis Vinton Greene me- 
morial pistol for standing first in general 
order of merit for 4 years; a camera by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
highest average in physics; and a wrist- 
watch by the Steuben Society of America 
for the highest rating in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Also, a set of books from the American 
Bar Association for the highest rating in 
law; a pair of binoculars by the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for the highest rating in mechanics 
of solids; the Robert E. Lee saber by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy for 
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the highest rating in mathematics: 5 
of books as a memorial to the late Bi, 
Gen. William A. Mitchell for the highe« 
rating in military engineering anq mili. 
tary history; a portable radio by th, 
Armed Forces Communications and Ele. 
tronics Association for the highest ratin, 
in electrical engineering ; a portable type. 
writer by the Daughters of the America; 
Revolution for the highest rating in me- 
chanics of fluids; and a rifle by the 
American Ordnance Association for the 
highest rating in ordnance. 

This is the largest number of prizes , 
cadet has won in recent years; in fact 
it might be termed “quite a haul.” 


I am justly proud and pleased in the 
brilliant record achieved by this youn: 
man who should go far in his chosen Ca. 
reer. Each of us entrusted with the 
privilege and responsibility in naming 
candidates to the Academies must rejoice 
with this outstanding example of an 
opportunity to attend one of those ang 
the remarkable result attained through 
thé application to his studies and using 
to the fullest his natural talents. 


Bogus Jury Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of whether or not the right to jury 
trial should be attached to contempt 
proceedings under the civil rights laws 
has raged for some time. Traditional 
Anglo-Saxon common law and American 
jurisprudence, with very few special ex- 
ceptions, has never provided for such a 
right, since contempt is not a crime in 
the meaning of the Constitution or the 
common law of England. The Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post of June 5, 1957, hasa 
very illuminating editorial on this bogus 
issue and it would be well for all who 
consider this issue to read this explana- 
tion of why the jury trial in contempt 
procedures has rarely been allowed. 

Bocus Jury Issuer 

The addition of a jury-trial provision to 
the right-to-vote bill is undoubtedly a clever 
maneuver on the part of those who are 
determined to destroy it. They have taken 
their stand behind the popular concept of 
trial by jury, hoping that the public will 
not notice that the principle invoked is out 
of place in the enforcement of court orders 
in civil-rights cases. The only answer to 
such tactics is for an alert public to insist 
on’ getting the facts and to be guided by 
commonsense rather than misleading slo- 
gans. 

Trial by jury is indeed a sacred right in all 
cases of criminal tion. State and 
local officials who ter voting laws in 
a discriminatory manner now have the right 
to a jury trial if they are prosecuted for that 
crime. Experience has sh however, that 
criminal prosecutions voting rights 
have been denied are an ineffective means of 

the vote to all citizens. Conse 
quently, the bill before the Senate commit- 
tee would permit the Attorney General ” 
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pring civil suits for preventive relief of the 
victims of discriminatory practices before 
an election takes place. 

This would enable the courts to decide 
whether the law was being impartially ad- 
ministered, im accord with constitutional 
yaranties, and to issue orders to any Official 
eting or to act illegally. Or- 
gers of this kind are issued in many Cases. 
por example, the Government now has power 
to seek enforcement of the Atomic Energy 
act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and many 
others in this way. The committee majority 
insists, however, that a jury shall determine 
whether or not the order of the court shall 
be enforced. 

The traditional way of enforcing court or- 
ders is through the power of contempt. 
Judges rather than juries customarily pass on 
contempt charges for the very good reason 
that the issue’ at stake is enforcement of the 
court’s orders or protection of its dignity. 
congress made an exception to this rule in 
passing the Clayton Act in 1914. It extended 
the right of trial by jury to criminal con- 
tempt cases arising under that act where 
the alleged offense would also constitute a 
crime under Federal or local law. But it 
expressly exempted from this concession con- 
tempts arising out of disobedience to court 
orders in suits brought by the United States. 

Congress also provided for jury trials in 
contempt ings arising under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, and that lan- 
guage has been written into the right-to- 
yote bill. Im this case, however, there was a 
special reason for the action. Congress felt 
that crimes alleged to have been committed 
during enjoined strikes were being im- 
properly punished as contempt. This seemed 
to be an evasion of the right to a jury trial 
that would have prevailed under ordinary 
criminal prosecutions. 

This section of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was virtually nullified when Congress passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act. More important is the 
fact that crimes of violence committed dur- 
ing a strike have no similarity to the de- 
liberate acts of djscrimination on the part 
of local officials in some southern communi- 
ties against Negro voters. Under an orderly 
legal system this ig precisely the type of ac- 
tion that can be properly restrained through 
equity proceedings. And once court orders 
have been issued, their enforcement should 
not depend upon finding a local jury that 
would uphold the court against the local 
official in contempt. 

Seen in this light, the trial by jury amend- 
ment is a bogus issue. The committee acted 
not to uphold a sacred right of accused citi- 
zens but to thwart reasonable enforcement of 
the law in the traditional American way—the 
only way in which effective enforcement is 


possible, 





Robert Crosser 
SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, to have 
learned of-the passing of one of our be- 
loved former colleagues, Robert Crosser, 
is to learn again how life both enriches 
and deprives. These many years I have 
known Robert Crosser, and many the 
hour he spent with me in my office grant- 
ing me the benefit of his wisdom, of his 
Sentient observations, his grasp of essen- 
tials. I feel. myself one of the benefi- 
Claries of his wisdom, and I feel most 
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keenly the deprivation of this friendship 
which I valued. He left his legacy of 
wisdom for all of us to share. 

His passing moves me to pause and 
take note that it is a portion of the lot 
of those of us serving in the Congress to 
make many friends here and then suffer 
their loss. This is true, in a measure, 
of all people; but because we work in 
closer relationship with other Members 
of the Congress each departure carries 
with it a poignancy of personal loss. 

His was an indomitable spirit, and for 
that, as well as for his sensitivity, his 
courage and his learning, we honor him. 
Along with his many, many friends I 
offer my sympathy to his beloved family. 





Memorial Day Address of Col. William H. 
McIntyre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include with these remarks a 
transcript of the address delivered by 
my very good friend, Col. William H. 
McIntyre of New York, on Memorial 
Day, last. 

Colonel McIntyre has distinguished 
himself not only by his splendid mili- 
tary service but more particularly by his 
devotion to the care of his disabled com- 
rades and their, widows and orphans 
since the war has ended. A veteran of 
World War I, he was one of the original 
founders of the American Legion and 
has devoted himself to the welfare pro- 
grams of our leading veterans organiza- 
tions. During the period of World War 
II and throughout the years following 
that conflict, he rendered particular 
service in meeting every ship arriving 
at the port of New York carrying the 
bodies of those who were lost in battle. 

I know of no one who has helped 
more to lighten the impact of the loss 
of our war dead than has Colonel Mc- 
Intyre, and I believe very firmly that his 
outstanding services should be more fully 
recognized than they have been to date. 
His remarks on last Memorial Day reflect 
the character of the man and are com- 
mended to you for your careful perusal. 
COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS MaDE BY WILLIAM H. 

McInTYRE, May 1957 

My fellow Americans, again we are obeerv- 
ing a day of remembrance. Memoriai Day has 
come once more with its silent but eloquent 
reminder to all of us—the living. 


It is the reminder—coming like a voice. 


from beyond thousands of graves—that the 
challenge of all the hero dead of all of our 
wars, who served and died for our ideal of 
freedom, still stands. 

It is a recollection that the struggle for 
enduring peace with justice and liberty for all 
is a continuing one. It is just as necessary 
for us today—and every day—to give selfless 
devotion to this cause as it was for those 
legions of gallant patriots whose memory we 
honor. 

We must establish in our minds and our 
hearts a new recognition and a greater aware- 
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ness of the cost that has purchased and pre- 
served our free insitutions and happy way of 
life. God forbid that the time shall ever 
come in this great lane of ours when our peo- 
ple shall turn away from the patriotism of 
our forefathers as old fashioned. Our Me- 
morial Day ceremonies at home and abroad, 
are a fitting und proper way to pay our re- 
specis to those who have fallen in battle that 
we might live as free men. These ceremonies 
are an essential part of the great American 
tradition of preserving and transmitting the 
torch of unity and liberty to succeeding 
generations. 

Memorial Day is the sacred rallying day of 
this Republic. It is a clinging together 
bonded by precious memories of valor and 
of love of country that survived the test of 
death. Along with the tender remembrances 
of wreaths and prayers, there is an inspira- 
tion in Memorial Day ceremonies that pos- 
terity never swerve from our national ideals 
Once we start discounting the supreme sac- 
rifices of our hero dead, we shall be on the 
road that leads to the downfall of our society 
Every great empire of the past that toppled, 
laid the groundwork for its fall when the 
people turned their backs on public service 
as civic virtue. 

Memorial Day is the occasion on which we 
should honor our hero dead by rededicating 
ourselves to the emulation of that fierce loy- 
alty to God and country which is the well- 
spring of our national strength. Without it 
we cannot hold onto our freedom and .inde- 
pendence. 

In April 1863, while the conflict between 
the States still raged, a group of ladies in 
Columbus, Miss., gave expression to their 
devotion by laying spring flowers at the 
graves of Confederate dead, as well as those 
of the Union forces who were buried in the 
same cemetery. Other communities followed 
this example. 

For many years the GAR in the North and 
the Confederate veterans in the South—and 
their ladies—led in the annual observance 
of Memorial Day. Today the ranks of the 
Blue and of the Gray are gone. They belong 
to history now. 

Recently, we celebrated the birthday of 
U. S. Grant, a great general and a President 
of the United States; he knew the ravages 
of war. On his tomb in New York City are 
inscribed the words “Let us have peace.”” In 
the White House we have another general 
who also knows the horrors of war and the 
suffering caused by it. He is also a lover of 
peace. 

Today, it is the American Legion with its 
17,000 posts in our great country which has 
taken over the responsibility for the lead- 
ership in Memorial Day observance every- 
where. Legionnaires of three wars and their 
auxiliary ladies now march in the annual 
Memorial Day parades and gather around 
hallowed ground where their comrades-in- 
arms rest. 

My presence here as a speaker is only inci- 
dental. You are here, not as observers or 
listeners, but as participants in a ritual of 
personal and national remembrance. My 
task has been to put in words some of the 
thoughts and feelings which I’m sure are 
common to all of us. 

I salute each one of you who has been 
impelled through his own inner convictions 
to observe this Memorial Day in the way 
which seems most proper and fitting. 

It is most important that we display our 
flag. It is the inspiration of our youth, the 
strength of our maturity, and the comfort 
of our old age. It symbolizes the free press, 
the right to think and to express our 
thoughts without fear. It guarantees reli- 
gious freedom, the right of assembly, and 
the right to vote. It is the emblem which 
can be freely saluted by our citizens regard- 
less of their race, creed, or color. 


As the passing years inevitably lengthen 
the honored rolls of the post eternal, may 
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we continue to find peace and strength 
through this annually returning day of me- 
morial. When at last other hands place the 
wreaths and other lips speak the time- 
honored sentiments, may this land which we 
love, continue free and strong, blessed in the 
memory of the countless thousands of her 
departed defenders. They will not pass this 
way again. But through the reverence paid 
them, new generations will be dedicated to 
the same high principles which we today 
attempt to honor. 

Let us not forget that they who died did 
so not to be honored with tears, flags, and 
flowers. They died so that the future would 
be better than the past. The‘future is in 
our hands. America belongs to the living 
generation. Our dead have done their part, 
but the task they have discharged so faith- 
fully is not yet finished. Freedom is never 
safe. 

Let us, the living, rededicate our lives to 
support the truths for which those served 
and died, and may God in His*wisdom help 
us accomplish that end. 

This concludes my Memorial Day address. 


New York State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Opposes Kinzua Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending proposal to build a $101 million 
dam on the Allegheny River at Kinzua, 
Pa., thereby completely flooding one 
Indian reservation and inundating most 
of the habitable land of a second, has 
shocked and dismayed the people of New 
York State. Many are shocked because 
of the moral wrong being done to the 
Indians, who were promised the use of 
their lands in perpetuity, by George 
Washington, and others are equally 
shocked by the economics of this project, 
which will supply only a minimum of 
flood control at a fantastic cost. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a resolution bear- 
ing on this subject from the New York 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
also a letter and resolution from the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, whose Alle- 
gany Reservation lands are threatened 
with inundation. 

New Yor« State 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
May 24, 1957. 
Re Resolution, United States Government 
appropriation of the lands of the Seneca 

Nation of Indians. 

To Congressmen, Senators of New York 
State: 

This resolution was adopted by 500 dele- 
gates representing 102 junior chamber of 
commerce chapters throughout New York 
State assembled in convention May 18, 1957, 
at Lake Placid: 

“whereas the first President of the United 
States of America, George Washington, when 
he signed the Pickering Treaty in 1794, 
guaranteed to the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
their reservation lands along the Allegany 
River known as the Allegany Reservation and 
the right to live and occupy the same; and 

“Whereas the Seneca Nations have peace- 
fully lived thereon, cultivated its lands and 
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made it their tribai homeland, to the exclu- 
sion of all others since that time; and . 

“Whereas certain and various industries 
downstream in the State of Pennsylvania 
have induced the Congress of the United 
States of America to propose and to appro- 
priate funds for and have directed the 
United States Corps of Army Engineers to 
proceed to invade such reservation lands 
with the purpose in mind to appropriate be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 acres of such lands 
under the right of eminent domain, to con- 
struct a giant dam in the Kinzua Valley for 
the purpose of storing water to provide the 
industries aforesaid with a constant supply 
of fresh water primarily, and secondly as a 
flood control measure (the lands flooded by 
this dam would cover much territory in the 
State of New York); and 

“Whereas, the Seneca Nation of Indians 
have engaged competent engineers to study 
the situation and such engineers have made 
findings and suggestions that other means 
to alleviate flood conditions would be more 
practical and successful and would entail 
less taxpayers’ money to construct; and 

“Whereas, the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, proud to be a part of 
the land of the Senecas, is interested in see- 
ing that these first Americans rights are pro- 
tected, and that they are not deprived of their 
last homeland without having fair consid- 
eration in a congressional hearing; and we 
believe that the issues involved are more than 
matters of laws and precedent, but are mat- 
ters of public responsibility and matters of 
governmental integrity; and 

“Whereas, the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is vitally interested in 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sions on economy in Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the 
United States Government appropriation of 
the lands of the Seneca Nation of Indians on 
the pretext of eminent domain for the Kin- 
zua Valley Dam; and that we request the 
Congress of the United States to allow the 
said Seneca Nation of Indians to have a 
congressional hearing on this matter, and 
that every consideration be given to other 
methods of flood control in this area which 
also would be much less expensive to the 
American taxpayer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this or- 
ganization be directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of Interior, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Governor of New York, Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, Senators from New 
York, United States Corps of Army Engineers 
and the tribal chief of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians.” 


THE SENECA NATION OF INDIANS, 
May 31, 1957. 
Hon. Haroip C. OstTerrac, ‘ 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with great 
Gisappointment that this date my people 
received the news that the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee had approved the 
million-dollar appropriation to start the 
construction on the $101 million dam on the 
Allegheny River at Kinzua, Pa. When the 
Seneca Indians had been able to show that 
the construction of this proposed dam was 
not sound economic engineering, my people 
had confidence in Congress that their treaty 
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loss of his homelands can be displaceg b 
a dollar payment, then that impression . 
erroneous. I have talked with my People 
on this matter and they are uniform in the, 
demand that. we carry this fight to Preserye 
our homeland into the highest court if pad. 
essary, so that this entire record of uti 
disregard of a fundamental right shai) ,, 
fully known to the public of these Uniteq 
States and of the world. 

Respectfully, 

CorNELivus SENE: . 
President, Seneca Nation of Indians, 


Sitting at the courthouse, Allegany Indian 
Reservation, N. Y., June 3, 1957: 
. “Resolved, That the Council of the Senecg 
Nation of Indians instruct the president of 
said nation to take any and all court action 
as may be necessary to prevent the con. 
struction of the Kinzua Dam, and preserye 
our homelands to our children; and further 

“That no settlement negotiations of any 
manner whatsoever are to be conducted with 
representatives of the United States Goverp. 
ment and this action to preserve our home. 
lands is to be carried unremittingly through 
all the courts of this country. 

“Unamiously adopted.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a true 
copy of the Seneca Nation records. 

Joun VAN AERNAM, 
Clerk, Seneca Nation of Indians. 


Visitors From St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church of Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning we were privileged to have pres- 
ent in the House gallery a fine represen- 
tative group of young men and women 
of the St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
Houston, Tex., during the prayer given 
by one of their pastors and counselors, 
the Reverend John D. Davey. The 
prayer was a beautiful, inspirational! one 
and well received by the Members. It is 
a good thing for the Nation for these 
young people to be brought to the Capi- 
tol under'the tutelage of their patriotic 
church leaders. It is upon these young 

g ple and others like them that we must 
depend for the protection of our homes, 
our churches, and our country against 
the ever-present threat of communism. 


I want to commend the Reverend C. T. 
Morris and Reverend Davey for their 
ingenuity and leadership. They are an 
inspiration to all. Their counselors, Mr. 
E. R. Beadle, Mrs. Ben E. Loeffler, Mrs. 
Joyce Thompson, and Mrs. Ruth Froeh- 
ner also are deserving of much praise 
for their unselfish, important activities in 
behalf of this outstanding group, com- 
posed of Beverly Nixon, Anne Maresh, 
Karey Patterson, Marilyn Froehner, Arlie 
Moore, Bonnie Knepple, Bettye Marie 
Pfeffer, Verna Bertucci, Sylvia Huzhes, 
Joan Castle, Carolyn Prince, Barbara 
Gail Kobs, Jeanne Broker, Caro! Phillips, 
Virginia Massey, Jaunece Atteberry, 
Margaret Jane Nunez, Rhea Jean Bros- 
don, Thomas Morris, Jr., Johnny Klep- 
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per Ritchie Atteberry, Ella Lee Camp- 
rel, Mary Pruett, Mary Standish, Carol 
ann Keen, Allen Lee Norton, Richard 
Wwagenhauser, Gary Lee Homburg, 


jimmy Mooney, and Richard Gebhardt. © 





Fast Tax Writeoffs and Proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


_ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
received from Mr. Wedding, of Bedford, 
Ind., dealing with the fast tax writeoff 
issue; a telegram I received from the Sur- 
prise Valley Electrification Corp., by C. 
p, Hunter, general manager, dealing 
with the problems of construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam; and a letter which I 
received from the Ten Mile Lakes Sports- 
men’s Association, signed by Norman 
Porritt, president, dealing with the prob- 
jem of Hells Canyon Dam and proposals 
for the construction of other dams. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Beprorp, Inp., May 29, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wonder who pays 
the taxes that will be deducted from income 
tax of these power companies when they 
deduct it from their income tax. Why don’t 
they tell about the free interest money given 
to Idaho Power Co.? 





Harry A. WEDDING. 





Aturas, Cauir., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Morris, 

United States Senator, State of Ore- 
gon, United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

At its regular monthly meeting yesterday 
the board of directors of Surprise Valley 
Electrification Corp., representing approxi- 
mately 2,000 member-consumers in Coby and 
nearly 600 member-consumers in Lake Coun- 
ty, Oreg., passed a resolution commending 
you for your courage and convictions on 
pushing Govermment construction of the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. Also resolution re- 
spectfully requesting the support of the two 
California ‘Senators were passed and have 
been forwarded to them. The board and the 
membership sincerely hope you will be suc- 
cessful in your efforts in this regard. All 
good wishes. 

SURPRISE VALLEY ELECTRIFICATION CorP., 

C, J. Hunter, General Manager. 

Ten Mice LAKES 
SPORTSMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Lakeside, Oreg., May 20, 1957. 
Re Senate bill S. 555. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, “N 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: With reference to the above- 
Mentioned Senate bill 555 I would like to 
notify you that the Ten Mile.Lakes Sports- 
men’s Association, as a group, is definitely in 
favor of a high dam at Hells Canyon rather 
than the three smaller dams on that same 
stretch of the Snake River; which dams are 
to be built by the Idaho Power Co. 
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The building of the high dam at Hells 
Canyon will not damage, appreciably, the 
forests, farms, and game areas, whereas the 
three small dams will result in the con- 
struction of more small dams to compensate 
for the loss of water storage. The Bruces 
Eddy, Penny Cliffs, and Nez Perce Dams, 
which have been proposed, would do irrep- 
arable damage to the forest and farms, 
wilderness areas, spawning grounds of sal- 
mon and steelhead, and destroy some of 
the most magnificent elk range in the United 
States. 

I know the State of Idaho very well and 
have hunted and fished over a large portion 
of that country and believe that these 
smaller dams would result in the loss of 
millions of dollars to the State of Idaho 
in recreational and hunting income alone. 
We think that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is very shortsighted in this particular 
instance. 

If properly developed the Hells Canyon 
dam will cost no more than the Idaho Power 
Co.’s plan and we will still retain these won- 
derful natural resources. 

We agree with Senator Harry Byrrop's state- 
ment that the tax-free subsidy to the Idaho 
Power Co. of $65 million is utterly inde- 
fensible. Why on earth should this company 
obtain a tax-free loan at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? Instead of giving away such a sizable 
chunk of the taxpayers’ money; why not use 
it to help build the Hells Canyon dam and 
let us own it? We think such an interest- 
free loan is a blight upon our country and 
that in these days of high taxes every effort 
should be made to conserve our money or to 
use it in such a manner that our citizens 
may reap the greatest benefit from such 
expenditures. 

We know that you have done your utmost 
toward obtaining the construction of the 
Hells Canyon Dam, but wish you to know 
that we are behind you in your efforts and 
sincerely hope that they will be crowned 
with success and that Senate bill 555 will 
pass. 

Very truly yours, 
NORMAN PORRITT, 
President, Tenmile Lakes Sporis- 
men’s Association. 

(Copy has been sent to Senator Nevserr- 

GER.) 





Purpose of the Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current national discussion of the bud- 
get, there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing about the reasons for the econ- 
omy effort. 

I wish to include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Purpose of the Cuts,’ which ap- 
peared in the June 4 edition of the 
Lynchburg News, of Lynchburg, Va. Al- 
though this is a short commentary on 
the situation, it appropriately sets out 
the purpose of the economy drive. I 
feel that, if nothing else is accomplished 
this year, the important thing is that our 
people are beginning to awaken to the 
necessity for curbing excessive Federal 
spending and to turn the tide of Govern- 
ment control from Washington. 


The editorial follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE CUTS 


The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce announces as a result of a survey that 
even if the defense budget cuts in the House 
of Representatives are not restored but are 
increased there will not be enough reduc- 
tion in Federal spending “to permit a worth- 
while tax reduction.” 

There will be few to deny that. All hope 
of a tax reduction in the near future was 
abandoned some time ago. There is even 
growing doubt that there will be any sub- 
stantial tax reduction until the world has 
reached that stage at which peaceful co- 
existence with the Communists is possible 
with safety, and, to understate the case, that 
time isn’t near. 

The real purpose of the fight to reduce 
the Eisenhower budget as much as possible, 
isn’t after all, to permit a tax reduction now 
or next year. It is to halt the spending spree 
that has cursed this Nation for several dec- 
ades. Unless that is not done now when the 
country is at the highest peak of its pros- 
perity the hope that it ever will be done is 
dim. 





USIA in Cuba 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
knowing from personal observation the 
splendid work the USIA is doing in Cuba 
under the brilliant direction of Richard 
G. Cushing, I am happy to have this oc- 
casion of extending my remarks by 
unanimous consent to include the fol- 
lowing article from the Times of Ha- 
bana of May 27, 1957: 


THE USIS ann You—INFORMATION SERVICE 
DOoING VITAL JoB IN CUBA 


(By Milton Guss) 


Congressmen who wield the economy ax 
over the appropriation of the United States 
Information Agency need travel no farther 
than Cuba to see Uncle Sam's overseas 
spokesmen doing an effective job. 

For here, operating on a shoestring, the 
United States Information Service (as it’s 
called abroad) is winning friends and in- 
fluencing people in a way that could soften 
the attitude of USIA’s toughest congres- 
sional critics. 

Spending less than goes into a soap powder 
advertising campaign, the shirt-sleeve dip- 
lomats of USIS are carrying on a highly ef- 
fective operation involving, among other 
things, news and commentaries for the Cu- 
ban press, radio, and television. 

They are showing documentary films to 
2 million Cubans a year, throughout the is- 
land. They are producing high-circulation 
pamphlets at the rate of a new one every 2 
weeks. They are sending Cubans to the 
United States to observe and to study. They 
produce a monthly wall newspaper which is a 
valued poster for stores, schools, and labor 
halls. 

Cubans pick up USIS reading matter from 
racks in bus stations and train depots, and 
they find it in the waiting rooms of doctors’ 
offices and beauty shops. They see USIS 
films on television virtually every day of the 
week. They read USIS political commen- 
taries and news items in their daily paper. 

Editors use sO many commentaries, ar- 
ticles, pictures, and photographic features 
on a regular basis that USIS feels a good 
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percentage is getting through to make a 
definite impression on the Cuban people. 

USIS spends not a cent for newspaper 
space, nor for radio or television time. Its 
output is used because it is a quality and 
newsworthy product, and because USIS offi- 
cers have built up friendly relations with 
the Cuban press, radio, and television over a 
period of years. 

USIS is basically dedicated to the promo- 
tion among Cubans of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the United States—its people, its 
policies, its ideals—and to help build a fuller 
appreciation of the aims of the United States 
toward insuring a peaceful world. 

USIS pamphlets deal with such varied 
themes as atomic energy for peace, the Hun- 
garian fight for freedom, the Communist 
threat to the Americas, the progress of the 
United States Negro, and people's capitalism. 
This latter is a project to show that the 
broad and solid base of the booming United 
States economy is the participation of all 
the people, from factory workers, with their 
savings accounts and stock-sharing plans, to 
the titans of Wall Street. 

In the cultural field, besides the exchange- 
of-persons program, USIS distributes hun- 
dreds of books, and provides guidance to ap- 
proximately 2,000 Cubans who visit the Em- 
bassy each year to obtain information on 
United States schools and colleges. The 
cultural section thus helps Cuban students 
chart their future academic course in the 
United States. 

There are four American USIS officers 
here: Richard G. Cushing, Director of USIS, 
who is a veteran newspaperman with 15 
years’ experience with the Associated Press; 
Sherwin P. Helms, information officer, with 
an advertising and newspaper background; 
Francis J. Donahue, cultural officer who has 
a broad academic background in history and 
Latin American relations; and Robert 5. 
Bryan, assistant information officer, who 
handles the films program and exhibits, in- 
cluding the big “Atoms for Peace” and “The 
Family of Man” exhibits which were such 
resounding successes at the Palace of Fine 
Arts here. 

Five of the 26 USIS local employees are 
stationed in the interior. Two are based in 
Santiago, where USIS operates a downtown 
reading room known as the Maceo-Lincoln 
Library. Two are at Camagiiey, running the 
Agramonte-Lincoln Library, and one motion 
picture operator works out of Santa Clara. 

USIS in Cuba has become a vital part of 
the American mission here. Dealing in the 
truth, its output carries the impact of au- 
thenticity. USIS officers constitute-one of 
the Embassy’s chief contacts with Cubans 
of all social strata, and their success is mea- 
sured by the mounting goodwill built up for 
Uncle Sam in this island so important, in all 
ways, to the United States. 


On Hallowed Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
for us from time to time to stop and 
cogitate about the great heritage we in 
this country have. We should pause 
often to think upon the great civiliza- 
tion we have in America and try to as- 
certain if we are going down the right 
road to maintain the heritage that was 
handed down to us. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


On Wednesday, May 29, Red Hill, in 
Charlotte County, the last home of the 
great American patriot, Patrick Henry, 
was dedicated. On Tuesday, June 4, 
there appeared in the Farmville Herald, 
Farmville, Va., owned and published by 
J. B. Wall, a splendid editorial entitled 
“On Hallowed Ground.” I wish every 
American would read and study this 
masterpiece. ‘When we think about 
great patriots like Patrick Henry and 
realize the great sacrifices they made 
that we might be a free people and then 
realize the predicament that we are in 
today—great judicial tyranny in the 
highest court in the land and the anti- 
civil-rights bill up for consideration in 
the House of Representatives—it is 
enough to make us downhearted, dis- 
couraged and fearful for the future. 
But, like Patrick Henry of old, we must 
not, we cannot, we will not surrender, 
give up or stop fighting for the things 
we know are right, just and necessary 
if we are to continue our way of life. 

J. B. Wall is a great example of the 
good that a consecrated, Christian edi- 
tor can accomplish in his community 
for the betterment of the community, 
the State, and the Nation. I commend 
him for the great work he has done, is 
doing, and will continue to do in the 
future for the preservation of individual 
liberty, sovereignty of our States, and 
the preservation of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

On HALLOWED GROUND 

On hallowed ground we stood last Wednes- 
day at the dedication of Red Hill, the last 
home of the great American patriot, Patrick 
Henry. Modern day orators paid tribute to 
the life and character of this first defender 
of the sovereignty of the States about to 
form a union. Along the paths, among the 
boxwood, before the fireplace in the modest 
house had walked a great American. 

Viewing the fertile low grounds and the 
rolling fields from the promontory upon 
which was built the “house, we were im- 
pressed as so often we have béen, with the 
evident care and study the early settlers 
gave to the selection for an established 
home. » Many beautiful homes along the 
Roanoke, Staunton, James, York and Ap- 
Ppomattox rivers have such pleasing pan- 
oramas. Life was leisurely, if at times un- 
comfortable and exasperating. We have no 
preconceived ideas that plantation life was 
easy, or at all times abundant and com- 
fortable, but it was free and leisurely allow- 
ing time for cogitation, for planning, for 
meditation. Surrounded by the beauties of 
nature, knowing the rigors of a despot’s heel, 
the early settlers now free faced the future, 
reverently and confidently, with a determi- 
nation ever to be free. 

Patrick Henry, of all of the famous Vir- 
ginians, loved his newly found freedom and 
he fought to protect it against all odds. He 
fought in the legislative halls, and we 
could imagine him even in conferénces in 
the spacious yard under the virgin oaks, 
now an old man at 58, advising with his 
neighbors, resigned to plantation life, 
though not yet satisfied with the safeguards 
he had been able to write into the Constitu- 
tion by his stanch stand and fiery oratory 
against tryranny. 

Red Hill, Patrick Henry's last home and 
last resting place is not a local shrine, not 
@ Virginia shrine, but a national shrine. We 
predict in the years to come it will be visited 
widely by those who now recognize him as 
an exponent and advocate of individual free- 
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dom, and more—the sovereignty of the States 
which form the Union. We were touche 
by the appropiateness of the floral design on 
his grave, with the simple inscription “7, 
First Defender,” placed there by the Cha. 
lotte Chapter, Defenders of State So, ereign. 
ty and Individual Liberties. What a heritag, 
now calling for recognition, dey elopment 
yea, we say reverently, defense. The spjri; 
of Henry still lives in the hearts and minds 
of millions of Americans, who know and ap. 
preciate the fundamental principles uno. 
which this great Nation was founded anq 
has developed in the short space of less than 
200 years. May the establishment of this 
shrine serve to rekindle interest in Patrick 
Henry, that those who still hold his high 
ideals and principles may emulate his exam. 
ple of fearless advocacy, undaunted determj. 
nation and fiery oratory. 

As we stood there, to hear Eugene B Casey 
say that Patrick Henry had been his idea) 
through life, we could but thank God that 
he had prospered and had seen fit to use 
his material substance for such a noble pur. 
pose as to perpetuate the life and example 
of a great man by giving a replica of his las; 
home to the Nation. Came to mind John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose benefactions in 
revivifying and saving American heritage 
may be seen from the giant redwoods of Cali. 
fornia to the towering Palisades of the Hud- 
son, but no where so vividly as the restora. 
tion of our own Wililamsburg. These men 
with reverence and inspiration have con- 
trolled their benefactions personally, to the 
end that hey will forever serve a great people. 

In contrast we meditated upon the abuse 
of funds, established to the memory of some 
early Americans, which have ben used, at 
least in part, by liberals, uninspired, pos- 
sibly irreverently, to change, yea, to tear 
apart, fundamental concepts of our govern- 
ment and remake this great nation contrary 
to the principles of the Constitution, through 
studies and published treatises by sociolo- 
gists of questionable ability and reverence 
for American principles. An example being 
the study of Gunnar Mydal, a Swedish polit- 
ical sociologist, whose study the United States 
Supreme Court has cited as a guiding post for 
the future of America despite the plain words 
of Patrick Henry in the first 10 amendments 
of the great American Constitution. God 
give us more men, like Eugene B. Casey and 
John D. Rockefeller, dedicated to the salva- 
tion of American heritage and all it now and 
forever will mean in shaping the progress of 
future human relationships. 

Unassuming and modest was James S. 
Easley, chairman of the Patrick Henry Me- 
morial Foundati whose untiring work had 
brought fruition“and Mrs. William P. Wil- 
liams, whose dream had become a reality. 
To these two Virginians and their co-workers 
we, Americans, owe a debt of gratitude. 

So long as there are people like these the 
spirit and the character of the patriot Patrick 
Henry will live. 


Drew Pearson Makes Some Points About 
the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECc- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Drew Pearson published this morning 
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nd an excerpt from yesterday’s column 
Mr. Pearson. The points he makes 
ye indicate that the operations of Gen- 
Mf iccimo ‘TYUjillo are not confined to 
sonal vengeance against individuals 
eh as my constituent, Gerry Murphy: 
WasHINGTON.—This column was the first 
.) reveal that ex-Congressman Franklin D. 
poosevelt, Jr. had been hired by Dictator 
jillo of the Dominican Republic. It’s 
fair, therefore, to report on other rela- 
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a ~ of those in high places who have been 
a playing footsie with the caesar of the Carib- 
this j 


“The list includes: 


io 1, The son-in-law of John Foster Dulles, 

ms eobert Hinshaw. 

mi 9, The brother-in-law of President Eisen- 
ower, Col. Gordon Moore. 

se 3, The ex-Assistant Secretary of State in 

= narge of Latin American Affairs, Henry 
Holland. 

= The chief source of Dictator Trujillo’s 

salth is the Dominican sugar industry. He 


ble owns most of the sugar mills in his country. 
It was no accident, therefore, that Congress 
last year increased the quota of Dominican 
sugar admitted to the United States. It took 
this action despite opposing pressure of beet 
sugar growers in Rocky Mountain States 
and cane growers in Louisiana. ~* 
Here is part of the backstage story of what 
happened : 

In 1954, Dulles’ son-in-law offered to help 

Trujillo get his sugar quota increased. The 
dictator then sent his personal plane, a 
juxurious flying yacht, the San Cristobal, to 
fy Dulles’ daughter, Mrs. Robert Hinshaw, 
her husband, and children to the Dominican 
Republic. 
For 3 months the Hinshaws stayed at the 
beautiful seashore Hotel Jaragua, running up 
a bill of no small proportions. Hinshaw 
tried to promote several deals with the 
dictator, finally overstayed his welcome. 
Trujillo paid his bills. 

Hinshaw, when queried by this column as 
to why he had not registered as a foreign 
agent, as required if an American works for 
or accepts funds to represent a foreign gov- 
emment, said that he did not do any work 
for Trujillo. 

Informed that some people registered if 
they received expenses from a foreign gov- 
emment, Hinshaw admitted that his ex- 
penses were paid, but did not agree that he 
should have a 

Under the Foreign Registration Act there 

isnothing wrong about an American working 

for a foreign government, but it is specified 
| that the American public has a right to know 

when someone is. so working. The law firm 
| of Secretary of State Dulles has-been regis- 
tered in the past as working for various 
foreign gowernments; also the law firm. of 
ex-Secretary Dean Acheson. It is a criminal 
offense not to register. 

Nore.—The Justice Department recently 
indicted John Frank, an ex-FBI agent who 
Wired Trujillo’s palace for sound, for fail- 
ing to register as a foreign agent. 

EX-STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 


One former high official who definitely 
helped put across Trujillo’s sugar quota in- 
tease is able Henry Holland, former top 
oficial in the State Department for Latin 
American affairs. Holland scarcely got out 
of the State Department when he headed for 
the Dominican Republic. “ie not only made 
several trips, but got on the payroll of 
Trujillo’s mining consultant, William Paw- 
ley. the former Ambassador to Brazil. 

It can be argued that Holland gets his 
fees from Pawley, therefore. doesn’t 
have to . Likewise Franklin Roose- 
‘elt, Jr., might have argued that he got his 
fees through Charles Patrick Clark, lobbyist 
‘or both Praneo and Trujillo, However, 
Roosevelt registered. 
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IKE’S BROTHER-IN-LAW 

The most highly connected of all Ameri- 
cans in Trujillo-land is Ike’s brother-in-law, 
Col. Gordon Moore. The colonel, now re- 
tired from the Army, is a genial soul, fre- 
quently at ‘the White House. His appear- 
ances in the background of the President’s 
nationwide telecasts haven’s hurt his pres- 
tige in Washington where much depends on 
influence. 

Colonel Moore has made several trips to 
the tightly controlled island of the Carib- 
bean; has sometimes taken his family along. 
During one of these trips he negotiated a 
highly complicated sugar deal with the 
American-owned but Trujillo-tolerated 
South Puerto Rican Sugar Co. 

This involved 7,000 tons of “green sugar” 
which Moore got shipped into the United 
States of America as hog feed. This classi- 
fication meant first, that the sugar was never 
counted against the Dominican quota. 

Second, it passed through customs with a 
cheaper tariff rate. As blackstrap molasses 
for cattle or hog feed it paid a duty of 1.5 
cents per hundred pounds instead of 66.5 
cents per hundred charged for green sugar. 
Later the United States Customs Bureau re- 
versed itself and demanded the 66.5-cent 
rate on Moore’s shipment. 

Later a considerate Congress passed a law 
exempting “green sugar” from the high tariff 
rate, though too late to affect Moore’s ship- 
ment. 

But even more considerate friends in 
Congress then introduced a bill which would 
give Colonel Moore’s shipment special treat- 
ment. It would make the lower tariff rate 
retroactive to June 30, 1955. By happy coin- 
cidence this would apply chiefly to Colonel 
Moore, since his 7,000-ton import is the only 
major shipment affected. 

: * * 7” - 

Nore.—Those connected with the green- 
sugar deal claim Moore merely acted as a 
broker, that the purchase was made by the 
Robert G. Lynch Co. However, Lynch is 
hired by Moore and occupies the same 
offices with him. . 





DoMINICAN-Go-ROUND 


Representative Brooxs Hays, of Arkansas, 
today begins closed-door hearings on the 
bloody operations of the bloody dictator of 
the Dominican Republic. Here are some tips 
he might probe regarding a country founded 
on terror which has had the blessing of cer- 
tain high-placed Americans. The dictator 
himself is suave, charming, a master show- 
man. He has beaten his daughter Angeleta 
so badly that she has required plastic sur- 
gery. His spies are everywhere. John Frank, 
the former FBI man now indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury, wired Trujillo’s palace for 
sound so the dictator could listen to every 
word spoken in every room. 

General Espaillat, former Dominican Con- 
sul in New York, now on the lam, is the man 
the State Department wants returned to the 
United States for questioning in the murder 
of Columbia University Prof. Jesus de Galin- 
dez. Espaillat is one of the rising young 
men among Trujillo’s conspirators. 

The seven Dominicans who robbed the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Santiago could tell 
you how Espaillat operates—if they were 
alive to tell the story. Manuel de Moya, 
who has arrived here to become Ambassador 
to the United States, but whom the State 
Department doesn’t want as Ambassador, 
has handled many of Trujillo’s large invest- 
ments in the United States. His pay is high 
and he earns it. Hector Trujillo, brother of 
the dictator, is official President of the Do- 
minican Republic. His title is a paper one. 
He lives with his mother, is supposed to be 
very religious, has a 16-year acquaintance 
with the daughter of an ex-Marine sergeant 
who helps run the island. Rafael Trujillo, 
son of the dictator, is chief of staff of the air 
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force, a handsome, conceited, unattractive 
playboy, a great disappointment to his fa- 
ther, but great admirer of the love-making 
of Rubirosa, 

These are a few of the weird cast of char- 
acters who have made the Dominican so- 
called republic one of the most terror-ridden 
places in the world, and have extended part 
of their terror to the United States. 





Protection for Eggs and the Human Brain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety, I would like to state 
that while it is evident there are many, 
many factors which contribute to auto- 
mobile accidents, it is also becoming evi- 
dent through the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation that a safe automobile can and 
must be manufactured. 

The consumer knows that it is impos- 
sible for him to buy a car which does not 
have accidents but it should be possible 
for him to buy a car that is as safe as 
possible when in an accident. The fact 
remains that it is the interior and ex- 
terior design of the automobile which 
determines whether or not the occupant 
will be dead, severly injured, or not so 
severely injured as a result of the acci- 
dent. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD a statement 
entitled “Operation Egg Drop.” An egg 
was dropped 115 feet, traveled at an es- 
timated 55 miles an hour and did not 
break when it landed upon a newly de- 
veloped padding. This is padding which 
can and should be used on the dash 
boards in automobiles. I can see no 
reason why such padding should not be 
a feature in the manufacture of every 
Single car when science has shown that 
this new material can so strikingly reduce 
brain injury in an accident. 

I personally hope that the automobile 
industry will act voluntarily, but if it 
does not, it will be mandatory upon Con- 
gress to act in behalf of all the people. 
This Nation is suffering an epidemic and 
we public servants cannot stand by idly 
watching 40,000 persons die on the Na- 
tion’s highways when we are aware of 
injury prevention steps which can be 
taken to help save these very lives: 

OPERATION Ecc Drop 

A joint project by the Colorado State 
Medical Society and the Denver Police De- 
partment demonstrated once again that de- 
signing the automobile for safety can bring 
rewards in the form of reduction in deaths 
and injuries. On the afternoon of Monday, 
May 13, 1957, these two organizations co- 
operated in “Operation Egg Drop,” in which 
5 fresh hen eggs were dropped from a height 
of 115 feet in the rotunda of the State capi- 
tol at Denver, down upon sheets of United 
States Rubber “Ensolite” (Type AL). 

Mr. Hugh De Haven in Buffalo in 1946 first 
carried out these tests and demonstrated 
with the materials then available that excel- 
lent protection for the eggs (and the human 
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head) could be rather easily achieved. Over 
10 years elapsed before practical applica- 
tion of these findings was made in the motor- 
cars of America, and then, not as standard 
equipment. 

The sheets of padding were only 1% inches. 
While some skill was involved in dropping 
the eggs from this height (and under the 
circumstances involved) with accuracy upon 
the target, the eggs hit the mark each time. 
The bounces were 30 inches, 40 inches, 5 
feet and 8 feet respectively on the basis of 
observation by several people. One of the 
eggs broke because it landed on the crack 
between the two adjacent sheets of padding. 
In the case of the four eggs that survived, 
the yolk in three of them was not broken, 
showing the remarkable energy absorption 
properties of this padding material, The 
other egg which did not break showed some 
darkening which indicated that the yolk had 
broken 

The significance of this is that when the 
human head strikes an object the force may 
not be enough to fracture the skull, but 
brain damage may result unless the energy 
absorption is particularly efficient That the 
yolk of these three eggs had survived indi- 
cates that in comparable experiment with 
the human head, the brain likely would not 
be damaged. The diameter of the human 
skull is 74% inches with a radius of about 
3% inches, and the radius of these eggs 
which were dropped was about 1 inch. It 
indicates that a pad of this material 4 inches 
thick would prevent a skull fracture in a 
drop of this distance, 115 feet. It indicates 
further that .brain damage would rarely 
occur. This has been shown experimental- 
ly by studies elsewhere in which plastic rep- 
licas of the human head were hurled by cata- 
pult at a speed of 70 miles an hour against 
heavy steel plates without injury because a 
pad of 4 inches had been interposed. The 
eggs in our demonstration were calculated to 
have reached a speed of over 55 miles per 
hour. 

These studies were undertaken by the 
Colorado State Medical Society because 
many of its members have become convinced 
that injury prevention is equally important 
with, and probably more effective than, 
accident prevention. This demonstration 
proved, we think, that the human head can 
be protected from dangerous and fatal in- 
juries in automobile crashes if pads 1 to 2 
inches thick are placed on those spots with- 
in the automobile where the serious blows 
so often occur; that is, the instrument panel, 
the corner posts, the door frame, the wind- 
shield header, the roof, and the steering- 
wheel column, 


James T. Fain: In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial of the 
Times-News, of Hendersonville, N. C., 
written in memory of Hon. James T. 
Fain, its former editor. This editorial 
expresses the sentiments of all who knew 
him, but I wish to add my personal trib- 
ute to his life. 

Mr. Fain was a dedicated newspaper- 
man. He might have been what could 
be called an old-fashioned editor, but 
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only in that he possessed the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of his profession. He was 
tireless in his search for the truth, and 
throughout this search he maintained 
an intellectual honesty. He won the 
respect of those in his profession, as 
well as the people of North Carolina. 
Mr. Fain’s personal integrity and devo- 
tion to duty were admired by all of us, 
and we sadly note his passing. 

The editorial follows: 

IN MEMORIAM 

(By Noah Hollowell, editor of the Tribuné) 

The pen of Editor James T. Fain has run 
dry. His pencil has worn down to a stub. 


The clatter of his typewriter has hushed. _ 


The spirit of a fine citizen and courageous 
editor who loved his community has flown. 
A pall of gloom seems to hang over both the 
filat-top and roller-top desks in his office, but 
something of his fine spirit lives on. 
When I heard of the death of Mr. Fain 
I went to the Times-News office prepared 
to render some service. I offered this and 
the proffer was received in the spirit given 
and “Jimmy” Fain said he had been think- 
ing that it would be nice for me to write 
the editorial for today. It was a bigger task 
than I sought and an unexpected honor to 
write of a passing contem I ve 
much admired. oS yer o 
Too often feeling has been tense among 
contemporaries, but relations between us 
for many years have always been so pleasant 
that this assignment is easy and an honor. 
The circumstances of our work might be 
related briefly in order to prepare you for 
my admiration of Mr. Fain, with whom my 
relations have been fine since he entered 
the newspaper field here something like a 
quarter of a century ago. We ran our news- 
papers less than a block apart. Relations 
were of the best. I sold him and his asso- 
ciates the. Hendersonville News in 1927. 
About 8 years thereafter I was employed for 
about 3 years by the Times-News. Our re- 
lations were good and have continued so. 
Our newspapers have been on the best of 
working relations. When either needed a 
service or material possessed by the other, 
we didn’t hesitate to ask for it. This sit- 
uation with frequent contacts served to 
make life richer for both of us. Thereby 
we were enabled to know the spirits and 
motives of each other to best advantage. 
A fine citizen has passed. He was a Chris- 
tian of the highest order and service, and 
was loyal not only to his own church but to 
the better institutions of his community. 
Mr. Fain was the head of a very, very fine 
family and each has contributed in various 
ways to its uplift and ongoing. 
Editor Fain was a knowing man. He was 
a good student of State and National af- 
fairs. His duties led him to read and learn 


daily of these things. He wrote largely on _ 


a State.and National rather than a local or 
provincial slant, yet he was not neglectful 
of local needs and situations. 

Mr. Fain was unusually courageous. He 
spoke his convictions boldly when others 
would have been more timorous than he. 
He spoke when he knew it might not be 
good for his business, but he had honest 
convictions and he treated them honorably. 
He didn’t mind lashing out at the high and 
the low if he thought circumstances war- 
ranted such, and he had many readers who 
cheered him on, 

And so he wrote year in and year out. In 
late years his physical strength waned but 
a fighting spirit took him to his desk often 
when he most likely was not much in a 
working mood. 

A good man, a Christian man, a com- 
munity-loving man, and a successful news- 
paperman has written “30” to his career. 


June 5 
Thompson Rounds Out 25th Y,,, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRy 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVg5 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker 
yesterday was the 25th anniversary of 
Gen. Ernest O. Thompson’s istip. 
guished public service to the people not 
only of Texas but to our country ang the 
world as a member of the railroad com. 
mission of Texas, among the many re. 
sponsibilities of which is the important 
one of oil and gas regulation. 

May I submit here an article by yy. 
Max B. Skelton, Associated Press staf 
apearing Sunday, June 2, 1957, in the 
American-Statesman, Austin, Tex., tel). 
ing of General Thompson’s great public 
service and of the fine tribute paid him 
by our Speaker, the Honorable Sam Ray. 
BURN. General Thompson has a (dis. 
tinguished record not only in the service 
of his State and Nation in time of peace, 
but in his country’s military service dur. 
ing time of war. To know General 
Thompson is to know a splendid gentle. 
man and a great public official. Al! of 
us are proud of our fellow Texan: 

THOMPSON Rounps Our 25TH Year 
(By Max B. Skelton) 

The man House Speaker Sam Rayrsvan 
says knows more about oil than any other 
man in the world observes on Tuesday his 
25th anniversary as &@ member of the Texas 
Oil and Gas Regulatory Commission. 

On June 4, 1932, Gov. Ross K. Sterling 
appointed Ernest O. Thompson, a redheaded 
fighting mayor of Amarillo, to the Texas 
Railroad Commission. 

Thompson intended to stay only a short 
while, but one challenge and fight led to 
another. Today he holds an international 
reputation as an authority on oil- and gas- 
conservation statutes. His quick wit and 
sharp tongue are known to oil circles around 
the world. 

In 25 years he has seen his State's oil 
proration statutes become models that have 
been studied and followed by many other 
States and several foreign countries. 

Oil proration was brandnew when Thomp- 
son. accepted the Sterling appointment. A 
few days after accepting, he took over a 
tough job in the fabulous east Texas oil 
field when the Supreme Court heMi that the 
National Guard could not be used in efforts 
to halt the flow of “hot oil.” 

GUARD CALLED 

Discovery of the field in late 1930 led to 
the commission's receiving proration regula- 
tory authority in 1931. Sterling had called 
out the guard after flush production from 
the huge field toppled crude-oil prices from 
$1.10 to from 5 to 10 cents a barrel. 

Thompson won the battle of east Texas 
and stopped the flow of oil that was being 
produced in violation of the new proration 
statutes. By 1934 prices were relatively 
stable at about 95 cents a barrel. Procedures 
designed during the east Texas crisis to con- 
trol the field’s reservoir pressure have since 
been adapted to hundreds of other fields in 
the State. 

At Thompson's urging, the State legislature 
in late 1932 ‘authorized the commission ” 
control crude output by limiting production 
to market demand. 

The 65-year-old Thompson has seen the 
State’s production grow from 740,000 barrels 
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day in 1932 to a current rate that exceeds 
million parrels daily. , 
achampion of state regulation as opposed 
pederal control, Thompson probably holds 
for testimony on oil and gas mat- 
RY congressional committees. 
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abe in an unprecedented procedure, 
lier this year introduced Thompson before 
ne House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
- nmittee as the individual who “kncws 


ore about oil than any other man in the 
orld.” 














Caker, although frequently a critic of domestic 
TY of »mpanies which import foreign oil, Thomp- 
istin. n has defended vigorously the commission's 
le not ross-the-board proration policy that per- 
d the ; all producers, large and small, to receive 
co fair share of authorized production. 

y ms last week the Texas Independent Produc- 


-< and Royalty Owners Association (TIPRO) 
rtant Mi onted Thompson its annual “recognition 
“The independent has thrived in Texas as 
where else in large part because of the 
opservation measures inspired and defended 
tel]. »; General Thompson,” said the outgoing 
ublig ETIPRO president, A. E. Herrmann of Ama- 
him o. “Texas is a stronghold of the small 
RAY independent, largely because of his insistence 
pa yon equal treatment for all. 
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ae Thompson, @ lieutenant general in the 
i e stional Guard, told the TIPRO convention 
we nublic service has been a source of great and 
eral HiBi.cting inner satisfaction. 
tle» Only one man has served longer on the 
1 of mmission than. Thompson. A tenure of 
ig years and 17 days for the late Allison May- 
field ended on January 23, 1923. Thompson 
° an break this record on June 21, 1958. 
“lm not interested in breaking anybody’s 
TRY Mi ecord but I’m willing to serve,” Thompson 
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hird term in 1948 by releasing a statement 

ling HMB ot only 45 words. 

ded After disposing of the formalities, Thomp- 

‘X88 Bon concluded the statement by saying: 
‘Tam thoroughly familiar with the work 

- the railroad commission and enjoy it.” 
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Or 
p= ‘ 
A HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 
- OF ILLINOIS 
ne IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
e Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
- the past several weeks both the House 
és and the S@énate have considered the 
d USIA appropriation bill and many in- 
n stances have already been pointed out 
i suggesting ways to improve this pro- 
gTam. 

: Mr. Ernie Hill, a reporter for the 
; fg Chicago Daily News foreign service, in 
his article of June 3, points out the atti- 
tude of the British people toward our 
attempt to sell the English on our Amer- 
ean way of life. 
) Mr. Hill’s article is as follows: 

| Sx HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR QUESTION: 
| Do British NEED Our PROPAGANDA?—WE’RE 

Wasting Our Time, Most rn LONDON AGREE 

(By Ernie Hill) 

Lonpon.—The $1-million-a-year American 
information program in Britain is being 
hacked down to $600,000. 








- empire of 
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And the consensus among British and 
Americans alike is that another $400,000 
might come off without our suffering any 
dire consequences or anybody missing it. 

The pitch seems to be that even if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gets cuts restored to the 
budget, less will be spent here anyhow. 

The British, it is felt, Just don’t need as 
much propagandizing as the uncommitted 
peoples of the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 

The United States Information Agency 
operation in England is regarded by many 
as a waste of money. 

This is true because the British speak the 
language, read American press association 
reports in their papers, see American movies, 
read American magazines and books and 
usually have a relative or two in the United 
States writing frequent letters back. 

In fact, many Britons feel resentful that 
we spend so much trying to sell ourselves to 
them when they often know as much about 
us as we know about ourselves. 

W. Bradley Connors, public affairs officer, 
who runs the program, has fired 30 British 
employees. He is closing the Manchester 
and Edinburgh USIA offices. 

He has marked eight American staff mem- 
bers for transfer to other parts of the world. 

There can be no question that his small 
high-salaried staff members 
would have an excellent chance to contrib- 
ute more to the information cause if sta- 
tioned in the Middle East, Asia, or Africa. 

“I have decided tentatively,” he said, “to 
cancel $60,000 a year worth of subscriptions 
to the European editions of the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune.” 

These newspapers are now presented daily 
with the compliments of the American tax- 
payer to all members of the House of Com- 
mons, House of Lords, foreign office employ- 
ees, colonial office, and many libraries. 

There has been feeling both here and in 
the United States that taxpayer Joe Blow 
might be just as happy if British Govern- 
ment officials bought their own\newspapers. 

The London USIA staff has included at 
least nine full-time staff members drawing 
upward of $12,000 per year, counting allow- 
ances, which comprises a pretty high-pow- 
ered team. 

I asked six Fleet Street newsmen whether 
they or their newspapers got much informa- 
tion out of the USIA. 

They said they occasionally got a little 
free bourbon at cocktail parties but little 
hard news. 

“The trouble is,” said one of them, “that 
any time there is a really big issue~like the 
reign of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
or Secretary of State Dulles’ foot-in-the- 
mouth diplomacy—the USIA becomes as 
silent as the tomb. It has to be.” 

Connors proposes to abandon the daily 
mimeographed news sheets that are distrib- 
uted to newspapers playing up the brighter 
side of official Washington pronouncements. 
They generally duplicate news agency re- 
ports with all of the acrimony squeezed out. 

The film lending library is to be abolished. 
Cultural reports on the United States are 
to be made quarterly instead of monthly. 

The USIA’s most effective activity—the 
presentation on television of a monthly “re- 
port from America”—also may go down the 
drain. ‘ F 

It is a documentary presented by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. and USIA dealing 
with current events such as the success of 
desegregation in Louisville schools and Pitts- 
burgh’s conquest of smog, soot, and factory 
smoke. 

Many Americans feel that all we need here 
is Connors, plus one assistant, and two sec- 
retaries. 

Connors lines up such events as meetings 
wita Ambassador John Hay Whitney and 
briefing sessions with Harold Stassen, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's disarmament represent- 
ative. 
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Announcement of a 40-percent cutback in 
USIA spending has failed to arouse the Brit- 
ish press to a single protest. 

Some very nice guys and their wives are 
going to be missed from London's diplomatic 
cocktail circuit but it won't make much 
difference in the average Englishman's atti- 
tude toward the United States. 





A Jadge Repents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, some 10 
years ago I made a statement on the 
floor of the House condemning Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss, of Pennsylvania, for 
refusing to send James Moreland, a 
Negro, back to Georgia to finish a prison 
sentence there for assault with intent 
to kiil. In the Atlanta Constitution for 
Friday, May 31, there appeared a story 
quoting Judge Weiss as admitting that 


. he made a mistake in refusing to return 


Moreland to Georgia because of the fact 
that More:and had amassed an impres- 
sive criminal record in Pennsylvania 
since the judge had refused to return 
him to Georgia. 

In view of Judge Weiss’ frank admis- 
sion that he was wrong in his refusal to 
let Moreland be carried back to Georgia 
to serve his prison sentence, I must modi- 
fy my opinion of Judge Weiss and say 
that he at least has the grace to admit 
his error and repent in “sackcloth and 
ashes.” 

With my own remarks, I submit the 
article I have just referred to: 


JUDGE JAILS FUGITIVE HE ONCE SPARED 


An embarrassed Pennsylvania judge who 
10 years ago believed a Negro convicted of 
theft rather than Georgia’s highest officials, 
Thursday had to eat humble pie as he sen- 
tenced the man he once had refused to 
extradite. 

Judge Samuel A. Weiss,. who back in 1947 
refused to send James Moreland back to 
Georgia to finish a prison sentence here, im- 
posed a 3'4-to-7-year term on the Georgia 
escapee for assault with intent to kiil after 
a@ knifing attack. 

When he imposed the sentence, Weiss re- 
minded Moreland that he had blocked his 
extradition 10 years ago. 


RECALLS CLEMENCY 


“Do you remember me?” the jurist asked 
Moreland. “Once before you stood before me 
as you are doing today. I wrote a 5l-page 
opinion giving you a new chance and denying 
your extradition to Georgia.” 

Moreland, in 1947, had claimed that he had 
been sentenced to 12 years for a $20 burglary 
and had sworn that he had seen Negroes 
beaten, shot, and burned alive in Georgia 
chain gangs. 

Georgia officials at the time refused to 
enter any court contest with the Negro, other 
than filing the usual extradition papers. 

J. B. Hatchett, then assistant director of 
the State department of corrections, said at 
that time that Georgia was not on trial in 
the case, but the convicted man was. 


HIT BY LANHAM 


Congressman HENDERSON LANHAM said on 
the floor of Congress after Judge Weiss re- 
fused to extradite Moreland: 
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“If the State of Pennsylvania wants to 
harbor all the burglars, murderers, and rap- 
ists of Georgia, white and black, that is per- 
fectly all right with me, but when this judge, 
or so-called judge, makes a statement that is 
absolutely without foundation ir fact, I can- 
not refrain from speaking. I say that he 
disgraces the judicial robes he wears and is 
unworthy of the position he holds. 

“The statement that James Moreland 
would suffer death by torture, lynching, or 
murder upon his return to Georgia, is en- 
tirely without foundation.” 

LONG RECORD 

Georgia records show that Moreland, alias 
Jacob Head, first ran afoul of the law in 1938 
after a burglary in Butts County. He was 
sentenced then to 3 to 5 years in prison, but 
was paroled after 3 months to take a job 
in Ohio. While in Ohio, he was sentenced 
to 2 to 30 years on conviction in a case of 
assault to rob and assault to kill. He served 
his minimum time there. 

His Georgia parole was revoked and he was 
returned to this State. He was discharged in 
1944, but was caught and convicted on 4 
separate burglary charges in 1946 and given 
3 years in each case. On May 17, 1946, he 
escaped from a hospital at the Grady County 
prison camp. 

Since the kindhearted Pennsylvania judge 
refused to extradite him in 1947, Moreland 
has served an 18-month workhouse term in 
an assault and battery case, 11 to 23 months 
on a similar charge, a 12-month probationary 
term in an assault case, and 11%, to 23 
months in a burglary case. 


Rise of Russian Naval Power Should 
Cause Concern in West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing item from the San Diego Evening 
Tribune of May 23, 1957: 

Ruse or RUSSIAN NavAL Power SHOULD CAUSE 
CONCERN IN WEST 


One of the gravest oversights the free 
world could make would be to ignore or 
underestimate the rise of Russian sea- 
power. 

Yet, in the view of some military authori- 
ties, large sections of the non-Communist 
world are doing just that. 

The disclaimer is sometimes heard, “Why 
do we need a Navy when Russia doesn’t 
have one?” 

Or, acknowledging the existence of a Red 
navy, others will pooh-pooh its effectiveness 
with the equally invalid statement that the 
Soviets have no naval tradition to draw upon. 

Both of these attitudes are based on false 
assum ptions—dangerous false assumptions. 

Col. J. D. Hittle, writing in the Marine 
Corps Gazette, has performed a notable and 
needed service in dispelling these illusions. 

Hittle calls the emergence of Russia as one 
of the great seapowers probably “the most 
fundamental and potentially dangerous 
Soviet development since World War II.” 

Continuing, he says, “Viewed in terms of 
its strategic implications, both with respect 
to Russian policy and United States national 
security, the rise of Russian seapower may 
well be the most important single develop- 
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ment in the vast and continuing east-west 
conflict.” 

The world seapower picture has changed 
radically in just 10 years. 

A decade ago, the United States easily was 
the world’s first ranking seapower. Britain 
was second. Russia was seventh. 

Today, the United States still is first. 
Russia numerically is second. England is 
third. 

Russia’s in-being naval strength is im- 
pressive in its own right. But of even greater 
significance is the rapid rate at which the 
present strength is being augmented. For 
example, the Soviet building program in 
cruisers and destroyers is larger than that 
of the combined Western navies, Hittle says. 

In another important category—subma- 
rines—Russia has an estimated 450 under- 
water craft. This is more than triple the 
submarine strength of the United States 
Nayy. And Hittle adds this ominous com- 
ment: 

“There is much to ponder in the fact that 
the present Russian submarine fleet, the 
world’s largest, is eight times as large as 
Germany’s at the start of World War II.” 

Naval tradition is an intangible, but prime, 
component of a nation’s naval might. Eng- 
land has it. The United States has it. 

And, despite historical examples of deba- 
cles, disasters, and downright inefficiency, 
so does Russia, although not in the same 
measure as that of the English-speaking 
nations. . 

But it is perilous to dismiss Russia's sea- 
faring history as inconsequential. Hittle 
quotes the naval historian, Fred T. Jane, on 
the early origin of the Russian navy: 

“A century before Alfred built the first 
English warships, Russians had fought des- 
perate sea fights, and a thousands years ago 
the foremost sailors of the time were Rus- 
sians.” 

What are we to make of Russia’s naval 
buildup? 4 

Considering the emphasis on certain types 
of vessels—cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, with virtually no construction @f 
carriers—the Red navy appears to have two 
major -roles: 

Destruction of enemy sea lanes and pro- 
tecting the sea flank of land forces. 

Such employment of naval forces appears 
peculiarly appropriate to the requirements 
of possible Russian aggression in the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and along the Western Pacific 
littoral. 

Russia’s deficiencies—notably in carriers 
and amphibious forces—may be calculated. 

Whatever the design, however, as long as 
the United States possesses balanced fleets 
based on strong carrier and landing forces, 
the balance of naval power should rest with 
this country. ‘ 

But there can be no complacency or re- 
laxing our guard, 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistarice Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. . 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to ;, 
again it is unfortunate that the gentle 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Warrr,, 
did not bring this amendment to the q;. 
tention of our committee, when we coy4 
very thoroughly haye considered jt, | 
hope the Committee will vote it dow, 
because, as the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] pointed out, we do not know 
just what effect it will have on the pro 
gram. I ask the House to vote down the 
Whitten amendment. . 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cons 
sent that all debate on the pendins 
amendment and all amendments there. 
to do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


T move 


Ike Needs Nation’s Support in His 
Striving for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the commentary of John §. 
Knight, editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, which appeared in his column, 
the Editor’s Notebook, under date of 
Saturday, June 1, 1957: 

Tue Eprror’s NoTesoox: Ike Neeps Nation's 
Support in His STRIVING ror Peace 


The . observance of Memorial Day has 4 
poignant meaning to those who have lost 
their dear ones in our Nation’s defense. 

The futility of war, the senseless sacrifice 
of our country’s youth, the victories that fail 
to bring permanent peace—these realiza- 
tions nrust weigh heavily upon the collective 
conscience of world statesmen. 

Wars of the future will be even more fear- 
some, with the intercontinental ballistic 
missile aprpoaching an advanced stage of de- 
velopment. 2 

There is no defense against this most ter- 
rible of all weapons. It will change all 
traditional concepts of the science of warfare. 

Battleships, vast armies, submarines and 
jet aircraft will no longer be able to protect 
any nation’s cities from the death and de- 
struction that can be visited upon them bya 
missile attack. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to give heed to 
President Eisenhower's words on disarma- 
ment as stated at his news conference on 
May 22. — 

“It seems to me,” said the President, “that 
the more any intelligent man thinks about 
the possibilities of war today, the more he 
should understand you have got to work 
on this business of disarmament. * * * ! 
think our first concern should be making 
certain that we are not ourselves being 
recalcitrant, we are not being picayunisi 
about the thing.” 

The President’s reference was to the dis- 
cussions now being conducted in Londo, 
where the Russians have proposed: 

1. That eastern Siberia, Alaska, the West- 
ern part of the United States and much of 
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gurope 
ie substantial cuts in the armed forces 
of Russia, Red China, Great Britain, and 
Pe public renouncement of the use in war 
of nuclear weapons, including rocket missiles. 

mmencement of negotiations leading 
toward the abandonment of nuclear-weapons 


iles. 
Pek cut in defense budgets of 15 per- 


nt. 
citi SINCERITY ALWAYS QUESTIONED 

The initial reaction to these proposals 
ranged from the characteristic optimism ex- 

py Harold E. Stassen, the President's 
qisarmament representative, to growls from 
_ Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
+ Chiefs of Staff, to the effect that the 
s cannot be trusted. 

on the record, Admiral Radford is right. 

The Russians have broken promises, violated 
s, ignored treaties. 

oo is no certainty that the Russians 

are sincere. It is entirely likely that they 

are merely seeking temporary relief from the 

huge armament burden. 

Nor has any supportable evidence been in- 
troduced to convince a skeptical world that 
Russia has abandoned her plans for global 
conquest. 

Nevertheless, as our President has said: 
“We have got to reach honest understand- 
ings on these things, in which each can have 
confidence which-is fair, and the world can 


should be opened to aerial inspec- 


Join 





mind, and make it possible for others—if 

they are reasonable, logical men—to meet 

us halfway, so that we can make these 

agreements.”” 

PEACEFUL AIM OF UNITED STATES MADE CLEAR TO 
WORLD 


, 

The difficulty in the past has been that any 
proposal advanced by Russia, no matter how 
reasonably it was couched, was immediately 
greeted in this country with scorn and deri- 
sion. 

This was the shrill “diplomacy” of Truman 
and Acheson, the curious paradox of con- 
stantly preaching peace while rejecting out of 
hand even the tiniest peaceful utterance 
from Moscow. 

With Eisenhower, there can be no doubt of 
his sincerity and earnestness in pursuing the 
quest for peace. At the beginning of his 
first term, the President, in two magnificent 
addresses before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and the United Nations, 
made it abundantly clear that failure of the 
world to disarm would spell its own destruc- 
tion. 

Again, at Geneva, the President effectively 
shaped world opinion to a new confidence in 
the peaceful aspirations of the United States. 

His latest efforts to advance disarmament 
are in the same vein—consistent, realistic, 
and sincere, 


SOVIET TRICKERY ADDS A HANDICAP 


It may well be, as Admiral Radford and 
the other skeptics are saying, that the Rus- 
sians can’t be trusted. 

Judging from the past, there is certainly no 
Teason to believe that they can be trusted. 

Should we conclude, therefore, that the gi- 
gantic arms race between the United States 
and Russia must go rushing madly on, and 
that war’s terrible carnage and destruction 
are inevitable? 

Or is it better to say, as Eisenhower is 
doing, that “we must * * * keep our minds 
epen and keep exploring every field—every 
facet of this great field—to see if something 
can’t be done?”’ 

It seems to me that the choice is clear. 

Obviously, we must not be so naive as to 
accept the Russian proposals on blind faith. 

Soviet being what it is, they are 
Probably pped to the ful: extent 
of the Krenlin’s ingenuity. 


see is fair. * * * We ought to have an open 
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And, personally, I would feel more com- 
fortable if someone other than the idealistic 
but often misguided Harold Stassen were 
representing our country in these negotia- 
tions, 

Still, there can be no serious quarrel] with 
the view that the United States must ex- 
plore every avenue to peace, even though 
we have traveled the same approaches be- 
fore to a dead-end street. 

THE CHOICE IS CLEAR: PEACE OR DESTRUCTION 

Our choice is between a crushing and ac- 
celerating arms race with Russia, with war 
as its climax, which can only result in the 
destruction of much of the civilized world, 
and a sincere, persistent, and courageous ef- 
fort to avert this catastrophe by ceaseless 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Admittedly, this is an oversimplification 
of the problem. 

The discussions may get nowhere. 

As in the past, agreements can prove mean- 
ingless. 

We risk being tricked. But the hazards 
of negotiation are as nothing compared to 
the terrible consequences of failure to reach 
a mutually tolerable understanding with the 
Soviets. 

The awful and futile tragedy of war is 
fresh in our minds from the honors we have 
paid on Memorial Day to the brave defenders 
of our land. Let us resolve that our youth 
must never be sacrificed again by the failure 
of our statesmen to exhaust all the resources 
of reason and humanity in their quest for 


peace. 
JOHN S. ENIGHT. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add that another 
global conflict might well result in a 
tragic end to modern civilization as we 
know it today. It is difficult to imagine 
the havoc, misery, and devastation of 
the next war. God forbid that the world 
will ever have to endure the suffering 
that it will impose upon humanity. In 
the face of the race in nuclear armament 
certainly there is nothing more impor- 
tant to this and future generations of 
the peoples of all nations than peace. 
Disarmament appears to be the solution 
to the impending destruction of war. It 
must be achieved in good faith and with 
the understanding of the peoples of all 
nations and not just their leaders. 
Achieving this final peace is not some- 
thing that can be accomplished by trea- 
ties alone which rarely outlive those who 
create them and so frequently are not 
worth the paper upon which they are 
written. Yet we must all hope and pray 
that there is an answer and that it is 
the task of the peoples of all nations to 
seek and find it. 





A Dangerous Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert herewith an editorial entitled “A 
Dangerous Thing,’ which appeared in 
the June 4 edition of the Lynchburg 
News, of Lynchburg, Va. 

I feel that the comments contained in 
the editorial are extremely pertinent to 
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the situation we have before us this week 
with reference to the civil-rights bill. 
The editorial! follows: 

A DANGEROtsS THING 


John Kasper, the notorious racial agitator 
and rabble rouser, has lost his appeal to a 
United States circuit court from conviction 
by a Federal judge of contempt of court, and 
if his appeal to the Supreme Court is dis- 
allowed, as he has every reason to fear, he 
will have to serve his time in prison. 

There’s no sympathy here for the man, and 
little, we believe, among the people of the 
South generally. He is a promoter of race 
hatred. He is a nuisance and an evil. He is 
better off behind bars. 

There is, however, cause for apprehension 
and it is, we believe, widespread in the South 
and should be in other sections. Kasper 
was tried before a single judge appointed 
from Washington for what was in reality, 
whatever the legal fiction, a crime, and sen- 
tenced without benefit of jury as guaranteed 
by the supreme law of the land. 

It is a dangerous thing that has happened, 
a threat to the constitutional rights of all 
of us. If a Federal court can make a crim- 
inal case into a civil case by an injunction 
and jail 1 man for 1 offense it can do 
the same thing in the case of a criminal case 
of any kind. If constitutional guaranties 
can be swept away by pretext in the case 
of one man they can be swept away in others. 
Not alone in the South which is immediately 
affected but in all sections of the country 
where the threat is potential there ought to 
be protest and a demand for future security 
against judicial tyranny. 





Living on a Postal Employee’s Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members the following letter which I 
received several months ago from one of 
my constituents who is an employee of 
the Post Office Department, stationed 
in West Virginia. This letter, I feel, 
vividly illustrates the difficult problems 
encountered by our postal employees, the 
austere and barren existence demanded 
of their families, as these hard-working 
public servants struggle to make ends 
meet on their present inadequate sal- 
aries. 

At the same time that our colleagues 
read what my constituent has written, I 
should like to remind them, Mr. Speaker, 
that discharge petition No. 2 on House 
Resolution 249 lies on the Speaker’s desk 
awaiting their signatures to provide 
cost-of-living pay increases for postal 
and other deserving Federal employees: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., February 16, 1957. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE, 

Member of Congress, West Virginia Fifth 
District, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C: 

Dear Mrs. Kee: I am writing you in con- 
nection with proposed, current postal legis- 
lation. I shall try to tell you briefly why it 
is so necessary that postal employees receive 
a substantial pay increase. I will mention 
only my own personal problems. I believe 
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they differ only in slight detail from thou- 
sands of other employees. 

My take-home pay after all deductions, in- 
cluding $10 for savings bonds, is $141.33. 
On this I must maintain my home and two 
children in school. Fortunately, my home is 
paid for. 

For the past 2 years IT have been unable 
to save anything at all except in savings 
bonds. I had to cash some of these to pay 
for a paving assessment. Our 1941 model 
washing machine is making strange noises. 
Our stove and refrigerator were purchased 
the same year. I haven’t owned a car since 
1945. Doctors’ and dentists’ bills that I used 
to pay promptly now have to be paid on the 
installment plan in very small payments. 

I have spent all my vacations at home 
the past several years—but not from choice. 
I would love to be able to make just a short 
trip somewhere to be able to show my wife 
what some other place besides Bluefield looks 
like. 

My son, a junior in Beaver High School, 
has an I. Q. of 149. I should like to be of 
some help in getting him a higher educa- 
tion, but as matters stand now my help will 
be of little value. 

The Postmaster General’s 1955 Annual Re- 
port stated that during the past 2 years pro- 
ductivity had increased in excess of 10 per- 
cent. There has been no decrease, but a 
constant effort on the part of both the De- 
partment and employees to improve it. The 
U. S. News & World Report, on page 101 of 
its January 18 issue, lists 36 American in- 
dustries where the average worker is now 
paid more than $5,000 per year. Four thou- 
sand seven hundred and ten dollars is the 
highest annual wage a letter carrier or postal 
clerk can earn and this only after many years 
of service. 

Thanking you for your past support, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
OrHo Dixon. 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 








SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. CooLry] 
desire to be heard? : 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
do want to be heard very briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair is 
aware of the fact that this legislation 
was originally reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It came be- 
fore the House some time in June or 
July of 1954. On July 10, 1954, it be- 
came a law. The bill is not in any sense 
of the word an appropriation bill. The 
original bill only authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to negotiate 
certain contracts—sale contracts, if you 
please, under which we sought to sell or 
to barter or to give away these tremen- 
dous agricultural surpluses. The bill we 
now have before us extends that law 
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and only increases the limitation. You 
cannot call it an appropriation. It 
merely changes one limitation from $3 
billion to $4 billion and another from 
$500 million to $800 million limitations 
on the President's authority under this 
act. It authorizes the President to ne- 
gotiate in a certain fashion and with 
reference to certain uses, the ultimate 
aim being two-fold. First, to rid our- 
selves of these surplus commodities, and 
second, to improve the internal econo- 
mies of other countries, friendly nations 
with which we are dealing. It does not 
amount to any appropriation at all, and 
I submit that the point of order should 
be overruled. But, before concluding, I 
would like to say that when I have con- 
cluded, I intend to move that the Com- 
mittee do rise for the one purpose, and 
that is to permit our committee to go 
before the Committee on Rules in the 
hope that we can obtain a rule waiving 
points of order. Assuming that we do 
secure a rule waiving points of order, 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New York will prove to be 
only dilatory and will delay final action 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I do not believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
has the right at this time, in arguing a 
point of order, to refer to the gentleman 
from New York in the fashion that he 
does. 


Mr. COOLEY. Iam arguing the par- 
liamentary situation. If it pleases the 
Chair, I certainly do not mean to reflect 
upon the gentleman from New York. 
The gentleman from New York has a 
perfect right to raise the point of order 
that he has. I am a little bit apprehen- 
sive that the point of order may be sus- 
tained, if the Chair is called upon to 
rule on it. But, I think it would be very 
unfortunate for us to delay final action 
on the bill, and in the circumstances we 
have no other alternative other than to 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and so, Mr. Chairman, I make that 
motion. 





Military Air Transport Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 29, in connection with 
my remarks in the body of the Recorp, 
I inserted a statement in regard to the 
Military Air Transport Service. For 
some reason or other, the Government 





Printing Office failed to print my refer- _ 


ences to MATS in the May 29 Recorp. 
I am told that in the permanent copy 
of the Recorp proper corrections will be 


do so, I wish to place in the Recorp at 
this time the statement which was omit- 
ted from the Recorp of the proceedings 
of May 29. 


f 


June § 


MiurTary Am TRANSPORT Service 


Mr. Chairman, several hundred pages of 
the hearings were devoted to a Considerg 
tion of the Military Air Transport Service 
better known as MATS. The civil air ca,’ 
riers want to get a proper proportion o; the 
business of the Department of Defense 
For this attitude the civil air carriers arp 1, 
be commended. This is a free-enterprise 
country, and we like to see free enterprise 
carry the load in the defense program to the 
extent that sugh a course may be Proper 
and practical and in keeping with the be, 
interests of national defense. 

MATS is a terrifically big organization 
There must be no disposition toward em, 
pire building. That course must be rp. 
pelled, and the MATS program must not be 
permitted to mushroom beyond proper limits, 

The committee has discussed all of the 
major problems involving MATS with the 
Secretary of the Air Force and with the big 
and little commercial air carriers of the ny. 
tion. I think our studies and investigation; 
have been helpful. I would like to sery 
notice on the Department of Defense tha 
the committee expects to continue to keep 
the MATS program under close observation 
with the hope that commercial air carriers 
can receive as much consideration as may 
be desirable in the transportation of persop. 
nel and cargo. We realize that MATS must 
be a large organization by reason of require. 
ments which would be instantaneous in the 
event of war, but we do not want this pro. 
gram to get out of hand. 

Last year we put quite a statement in the 
committee report on the defense bil! in re. 
gard to MATS. We did not think it neces. 
sary to repeat the language in the report 
this year, but our concern and interest in 
this field have not diminished. I trust 
that the commercial air carriers and military 
officials will be able to work out an arrange. 
ment which will be reasonably fair to busi- 
ness, the Department of Defense, and the 
taxpayer. 





Resolution Urging Grants of Money to 
Flood-Stricken Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


“Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I should like to in- 
clude enrolled house concurrent resolu- 
tion 550, which was adopted by the Okla- 
homa State House of Representatives 
of the 26th Legislature on May 22, 1957, 
and by the Oklahoma State Senate of 
the 26th Legislature on May 23, 1957: 


Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 550 


Concurrent résolution memorializing Con- 
gress to make direct grants of money 10 
heads of flood-stricken city and rural 
‘households for the repair and refurnish- 
ing of flood-damaged homes; further 
urging that farmers be granted the right 
to pasture livestock on lands set aside by 
the soil bank wherever other pasturelands 
have been made unsuitable by floodwaters 


Whereas recent unprecedented rains have 
adversely affected large areas of the State of 
Oklahoma by causing heavy flooding of 
creeks and rivers to the detriment of the 
inhabitants of these areas; and 

Whereas such floods have resulted in over 
$25 million worth of damages to property, 
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gestock and growing crops, in addition to 
the tragic loss of lives; and - 

whereas thousands of householders have 
witnessed destruction and severe damage to 
their homes; and J 

Whereas many farmers have suffered a 
heavy blow upon their economic livelihood 
through th loss of crops, livestock, and 
pastureland; and 

whereas initial surveys reveal that these 
disaster victims are in need of immediate 
economic assistance in order to restore the 
ravages of the flood: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Oklahoma Legislature (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein): 

section 1. That the 85th United States 
Congress, 1st session be hereby officially 
memorialized to enact legislation making 
direct grants of money up to, but not ex- 
ceeding $500 to the head of each flood- 
stricken city and rural household for the 
repair and refurnishing of flood-damaged 

mes. 

"a 2. That Congress be urged to grant 
to farmers in flood-stricken areas the au- 
thority to pasture livestock on lands which 
have been set aside for soil-bank purposes 
wherever other pasturelands have been 
made unsuitable by flood waters. 

Sec. 3. That_a duly authenticated copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to each mem- 
per of the Oklahoma congressional delega- 

on. 
wre by the house of representatives 
the 22d day of May 1957. 

B. E. Harkey, 

Speaker of the house of representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 23d day of 
May 1957. 


li 


Don BALDWIN, 
» President of the senate. 





Merited Recognition for Rear Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, pivotal events in history have often 
been accompanied by such overwhelm- 
ing consequences as to impair perspec- 
tive at the time. Nevertheless, with the 
passage of years, they tend to assume 
due proportion and key figures in them 
to emerge in true light. One such event 
was the battle of Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941, when important por- 
tions of the United States Pacific Fleet, 
of which Adm. Husband E. Kimmel was 
commander in chief, was attacked by 
Japanese naval forces and very seriously 
damaged. 

Long a subject of heated controversy 
and repeated investigations, the part of 
Admiral Kimmel in events prior to Pearl 
Harbor are now better understood. 
Voluminous records and a number of 
scholarly books portray them in vivid 
detail, with the result that Admiral 
Kimmel has gained greatly in stature. 

The latest event in his unfolding story 
is election as president of his class of 
the United States Naval Academy, where 
he graduated in 1904.° Chosen by pro- 
fessional associates, who, by training 
and education, are the best qualified to 
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judge his case on the basis of its merits, 
this choice is an honor of historical sig- 
nificance. 

Formal announcement of Admiral 
Kimmel’s election was made in the June 
1957 issue of Shipmate, the United 
States Naval Academy Alumni monthly, 
which featured in its alumni notes an 
illuminating article by Vice Adm. John 
F. Shafroth, United States Navy, re- 
tired, president of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association and 
a vice president of the Naval Historical 
Foundation. 

The suggestion of Admiral Shafroth 
that the wartime rank held by Admiral 
Kimmel on December 7, 1941, should be 
restored to him merits serious consider- 
ation by Department of the Navy, the 
Department of Defense, and by the Con- 
gress. Such action would not cost the 
American taxpayer a single cent. 

To make Admiral Shafroth’s article 
available to the Nation at large, I quote 
it full text: 

HussBanp E. KIMMEL 1904 


(By Vice Adm. John F. Shafroth, United 
States Navy, retired, 1908) 

The choice of a man to be the president 
of his class is an honor and an indication 
of the esteem in which he is held by his 
classmates. The choice of Rear Adm. Hus- 
band E. Kimmel to be president of the Naval 
Academy class of 1904, has a significance 
far beyond that in the normal election of 
a class president. 

For more than 15 years Rear Admiral 
Kimmel! has endured “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” while many who 
served under his: command and those upon 
whom. he relied for advice and help have 
been promoted to ranks far higher than 
has been granted him by his Government. 

Under the above circumstances his selec- 
tion to be president of the Naval Academy, 
class of 1904, is a mark of trust and an af- 
firmation of faith by those who have known 
him well for more than 50 years, and who, 
by their education and professional experi- 
ence, are among those of our country’s citi- 
zens best qualified to judge the events be- 
fore, on, and after that tragic 7th day of De- 
cember 1941. 

The basing of the Pacific fleet at Pearl 
Harbor was a matter of policy determined by 
the highest authorities of our Government. 
In the determination of that policy Admiral 
Kimmel had no part. 

Such a policy imposed upon the authori- 
ties in Washington the obligation to make 
sure that all things necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Pearl Harbor base were pro- 
vided and that the naval and military com- 
manders in the Hawaiian Islands were fur- 
nished the most complete information avail- 
able as to our national policy and informa- 
tion gleaned from Japanese sources as to 
their probable intentions. 

The tense situation in the Atlantic made 
it impossible to furnish either the Asiatic 
or the Pacific fleet with all the things that 
were needed. The men urgently requested 
by Admiral Kimmel could not be furnished 
him; ships were detached from his com- 
mand and ordered to the Atlantic; of the 
100 patrol planes authorized in the spring 
of 1941 for the 14th Naval District to per- 
mit efficient long-range scouting from Pearl 
Harbor, not one had arrived prior to De- 
cember 7; of the 180 Army bombers (B-17’s) 
authorized at the same time for the Army 
stationed in the Hawaiian Islands, only 12 
had arrived and 6 of these were inoperative 
due to the fact that they had been stripped 
of parts required by aircraft of similar type 
en route to the Philippines; shore based 
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antiaircraft weapons were seriously insuffi- 
cient. While it may not have been possible 
for any agency to supply all the needs of 
the Pearl Harbor base, that was something 
far beyond the control or responsibility of 
Admiral Kimmel. 

The basing of the Pacific fleet at Pearl] Har- 
bor also made it imperative that the naval 
and military commanders there be kept fully 
informed of the policy of the Government 
and the changes that were made in that 
policy as they occurred from day to day. 
Despite Admiral Kimmel’s urgent request 
that he be furnished with all pertinent in- 
formation with regard to the Japanese by 
the quickest safe means he was not fur- 
nished with vitally important information 
such as the so-called ultimatum note issued 
by our own Government nor with many 
intercepted and decoded messages which dis- 
closed great interest in the berths occupied 
in Pearl Harbor and the movements of ships 
even from one berth to another. Nor did he 
receive many of the intercepted and decoded 
dispatches exchanged between the Japanese 
authorities in Tokyo and Washington. Ad- 
miral Kimmel was unable to decode these 
messages and was entirely dependent upon 
Washington for this very important material. 

The dispatches that were sent him were 
based upon estimates of the situation as it 
appeared to the authorities in Washington, 
which indicated that if and when hostili- 
ties arose, the Japanese were expected to 
strike at the Kra Peninsula, the Philippines, 
Borneo, or even Guam. Through the dis- 
patches that were received there were re- 
peated admonitions that if hostilities could 
not be avoided the United States desired the 
Japanese to commit the first overt act. 

These and many other facts were care- 
fully considered and weighed by the naval 
court of inquiry ordered by the Secretary of 
the Navy on July 13, 1944, in compliance 
with a congressional resolution passed earlier 
that year. 

The members of this court of inquiry 
were Adm. Orin G. Murfin, United States 
Navy (retired), former commander-in-chief 
Asiatic Fleet and Judge Advocate of the 
Navy; Adm. Edward C. Kalbfus, United States 
Navy (retired), former commander battle 
force (now the Pacific fleet). and president of 
the Naval War College; and Vice Adm. Adol- 
phus Andrews, United States Navy (retired), 
former commander of the scouting force 
(now the Atlantic fleet). These eminent of- 
ficers have all passed to the Great Beyond 
but the alumni of the earlier classes will 
long remember them as men of courage, 
competence, and integrity. They had all 
exercised high command afloat; they knew 
the capebilities of the Pacific fleet and also 
the limitations imposed upon it by logis- 
tical and operational factors. 

At this court of inquiry in accordance 
with time-honored customs and regulations 
for naval justice, Admiral Kimmel was made 
an interested party with the right to be 
present at all proceedings of the court, to 
call witnesses and present evidence to the 
court, and to cross-examine witnesses. 

After a careful and comprehensive inves- 
tigation the court found certain facts estab- 
lished and formed certain opinions, and con- 
cluded with the following: “Finally, based 
upon the facts established, the court is of 
the opinion that no offenses have been com- 
mitted nor serious blame incurred on the 
part of any person or persons in the naval 
service.” Then followed the recommenda- 
tion of the court which reads: “The court 
recommends that no further proceedings be 
had in the matter.” 

Half of the present alumni were not in 
the Navy when the Pearl Harbor tragedy oc- 
curred. Nevertheless, the above cited facts 
should never be forgotten by Naval Academy 
alumni, 

Nothing can be done to erase the suffering 
that Admiral Kimmel has undergone in the 
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last 15 years but, to some extent, that suf- 
fering could be alleviated by the restoration 
to him of the rank of admiral which he held 
as commander-in-chief of the Pacific fleet. 
His classmates have not forgotten nor have 
they hesitated to take the stand that they 
felt was just and right. All honor to them 
and to their loyal, able, and devoted presi- 
dent. 





Interstate and Intrastate Trade in 
Barbiturates and Amphetamines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1957 


Mr. WIILIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Health 
and Science of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which 
I am chairman, held hearings on April 
18, 1957, on H. R. 503, introduced by 
Congressman Byrnes of Wisconsin; H. 
R. 504, introduced by Congress Boccs of 
Louisiana; and H. R. 2498, introduced 
by Congressman Sapiak of Connecticut. 
These bills contain provisions with re- 
spect to interstate and intrastate trade 
in barbiturates and amphetamines. 

In the course of the hearings on these 
bills, the subcommittee submitted to Mr. 
John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, a num- 
ber of questions and requested Mr. Har- 
vey to answer these questions in writing. 
Mr. Harvey has submitted his replies 
and I feel that all those interested in this 
legislation will want to study both the 
questions and the replies before the sub- 
committee proceeds with the hearings. 
Therefore, I am making the questions 
and replies public at this time. The 
questions and answers are as follows: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR CONGRESSMAN 

WILLIAMS ON H. R. 603, H. R. 504, anv H. R. 

2498 

1. What is the nature of the problem with 
respect to barbiturates? 

(a) Is it the use of the drugs wihout know- 
ing the consequences? 

Answer. The use of barbiturates by persons 
under the care of a physician does not con- 
stitute a problem and is not likely to result 
in habituation. The use without medical 
supervision is a serious problem. 

(b) Is it the purposeful abuse of the 
drugs? 

Answer. The purposeful abuse of barbitu- 
rates is likely to result in habituation and 
addiction as well as death by suicide or acci- 
dent. Since the result is a-form of intoxica- 
tion prolonged abuse leads to moral degenera- 
tion and offenses against society. 

(c) Who is particularly involved? Young, 
old, male, female, city people, country peo- 
ple? 

Answer. Our experience in encountering 
habituation and misuse in persons from early 
adolescence to the elderly shows there seems 
to be little distinction between male and fe- 
male. Perhaps because of more ready access 
to sources of information in the urban areas 
the cases that we have investigated appear 
more in towns and cities than in country 
areas. However, the Subcommittee on Nar- 
cotics of the Ways and Means Committee 
found that the illicit traffic in barbiturates 
attacks small as well as large communities. 

We have encountered businessmen of previ- 


dence acquired in completing cases for pros- 
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ous god repute who have degenerated and lost 
their jobs resulting in broken homes and 
other tragedies. Similarly a comparable 
number of cases have been investigated in- 
volving reputable housewives in middle age 
who became addicted and neglected their 
families. 

1. What is the nature of the problem with 
respect to amphetamines? ¢ 

(a) Is it the use of the drugs without 
knowing the consequences? 

Answer. The use of amphetamines to off- 
set fatigue and loss of sleep leads to habitua- 
tion perhaps without realization of the con- 
sequences. This has been observed among 
people in certain types of employment such 
as truckdrivers and others who work at 
night, jockeys who must keep weight down 
and energy up, entertainers, and the crim- 
inal elements who use the drugs for the false 
courage needed to commit crimes. 

(b) Is it the purposeful abuse of the 
drugs? 

Answer. The purposeful abuse of amphet- 
amines leads to habituation and addiction. 
Their euphoric effect tends to produce a 
feeling of invincibility and leads habitual 
users to commit offenses such as crimes of 
violence while exhilarated. 

(c) Who is particularly involved? Young, 
old, male, female, city people, country 
people? 

Answer. The age and sex pattern of am- 
phetamine abuse is comparable to that of 
the barbiturates. Again our cases investi- 
gated more often involve people living in 
urban areas, probably for the same reasons 
as mentioned in barbiturates. (However, the 
Subcommittee on Narcotics of the Ways and 
Means Committee found that the illicit 
traffic in amphetamines attacks small as well 
as large communities.) 

2. What are the channels of distribution 
in cases of abuse? .~ 

(a) Usual channels which disregard pres- 
ent law (drug stores) ? 

Answer. The retail drug store has been the 
source of most of the drugs obtained by 
persons who have abused them. Where we 
have been able to locate the source of diver- 
sion of drugs sold through filling stations, 
beer parlors, and similar outlets, the trail has 
usually led back to a retail drug store. How- 
ever, in many cases where amphetamines 
have been sold by filling-station operators, 
we have been unable to identify the persons 
who supplied the drugs to the filling-station 
operators. 

We have had some cases in which doctors 
have been the source of supply, and other 
cases in which drug salesmen have diverted 
the drugs outside proper channels of sale. 

(b) Unusual channels (filling stations, 
restaurants) ? 

Answer. Our facilities have enabled us to 
make only limited investigation of sale of 
drugs through filling stations, restaurants, 
beer parlors, poolrooms, etc. The cases we 
have developed have been the result of 
complaints made to us in which the filling 
station, restaurant, beer parlor, etc., was 
identified to us by the complainant. Where 
we have been able to initiate prosecution 

against filling station operators, etc., we 
have ordinarily not been able to establish 
from whom or where he purchased the am- 
phetamines for sale. We have had to estab- 
lish the fact that the drugs had previously 
been shipped interstate by microanalysis 
methods. The only organized investigation 
of sale of amphetamines in unusual channels 


‘Was our recent investigation of sale of am- 


phetamines to truck drivers, by filling sta- 
tions located along major highways. That 
investigation, limited though it necessarily 
was, convinced us that there is a substan- 
tial problem in the sale of amphetamines 
through filling stations. 

(c) What proof do you have? 

Answer. The proof that we have Is the evi- 
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ecution under the law. During the 
years, sfhce the effective date of the Dur. 
ham-Humphrey amendment, Prosecutions 
have been had against 434 drugstore oy. 
lets, 26 non-drug-store outlets, and 4 physi. 
cians who were peddling the drugs Other 
than in the course of their profession, prac. 
tice. . These figures apply only to illegal 
sales of barbiturates and amphetamines ang 
do not include 91 cases of the sale of other 
prescription drugs illegally. 

3. How does the problem of barbiturates 
and amphetamines differ from other dan. 
gerous drugs which are sold on presc ription 
only? J 

Answer. The problem of the nonprescrip. 
tion sale of barbiturates and amphetamines 
differs from problems of other dangeroys 
drugs in that while other dangerous drug; 
may constitute a significant source of harm 
to the individuals who purchase them they 
are not used for intoxication and abuse which 
results in social evils and danger to the public 
generally. 

How does it different from tranquilizers? 

Answer. The distribution of tranquilizers, 
all of which are subject to control under the 
new drug provisions and are limited to sale 
only on prescription, has not yet produced 
definite evidence of existing or potential 
abuse comparable to that involved in am- 
phetamines and barbiturates. Whether the 
tranquilizing drugs may lead to habituation 
and evils to society resulting therefrom is as 
yet undetermined. This class of drugs is 
receiving careful study. 

4. Is there any likelihood that if legisla. 
tion is enacted for barbiturates and am- 
phetamines, that similar legislation will be 
demanded for other dangerous drugs? 

Answer. It is unlikely that if this legisla. 
tion is enacted for barbiturates and am- 
phetamines that similar legislation will be 
demanded for other dangerous drugs except 
as other drugs may be discovered which have 
the same potentiality for producing the social 
evils that are attendant upon the misuse of 
barbiturates and amphetamines. It is en- 
tirely possible that other drugs will be found 
which have similar effects but we cannot say 
that there is a clear and present danger from 
other groups of drugs of the same kind at 
this time. . 

5. What are the quantities of barbiturates 
and amphetamines involved in— 

(a) legitimate use? : 

(b) illegitimate use? 

Answer. It is not possible accurately to 
estimate the quantities of barbiturates and 
amphetamines as between legitimate use 
and illegitimate use. Figures we have ob- 
tained from the Department of Commerce 
and the Tariff Commission indicate that in 
1955, 486,000 pounds of barbiturates and bar- 
biturate derivatives were sold. This had a 
value of $2,800,000, and, on the basis of aver- 
age dosages of one-half grains, would consti- 
tute 1,540,000,000 doses, or the equivalent of 
10 doses for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Other figures indicate 
that 864,000 pounds of barbiturates and bar- 
biturate derivatives were produced in 1955, 
but we are unable to account for the differ- 
ence between production and sales figures. 

We do not believe, however, that this differ- 
ence can be explained as a difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate use, and we are 
inclined to believe that the difference lies in 
more accurate reporting of production than 
sales. 

During 1955 these figures show that 57.000 
pounds of amphetamine base were produced, 
but there are no accurate figures as to the 
quantities of this that were converted into 
dosage fofm and sold. 

Our investigations have convinced us that 
there have been illegitimate sales and abuses 
of these drugs in a very large number of 
cases; just how large the problem is remains 
to be seen when an adequate investigation 
effort is put into it. 
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6. Spell out how the bills, if enacted, will 
eliminate Or curtail abuse. 

answer. The proposed legislation would 
do three important things. First, the bill 
requires all persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of dosage forms of barbiturates and 
amphetamines to identify themselves to the 
Government by registering their names and 
addresses, and it describes the legitimate 
channels of distribution from the manu- 
facturer to the person who obtains the drugs 
for his own medical use. Second, it provides 
that the diversion of these drugs from the 
jawful channels of distribution is an offense 
and no proof is required that the drugs 
nave been shipped in interstate commerce 
prior to the diversion from lawful channels. 
Third, the bill requires that records be kept 
and that they be available for inspection, so 
that unlawful diversions of the drugs can 
be discovered. 

7. How many establishments would you 
have to control: 

(a} Manufacturers? 

(b) Wholesalers? 

(c) Retailers? © 

(d) Others? 

Answer. The present law already requires 
that amphetamines and barbiturates be dis- 
pensed only on prescription. It is a criminal 
offense for a retailer to sell the drugs with- 
out obtaining a lawful prescription. This 
gives us the responsibility for investigating 
the manufacture and wholesale and retail 
distribution of these drugs. Thus, the pro- 

bill does not add new responsibility 
of inspection and investigation in that field. 
What it does is to simplify and strengthen 
the control by requiring the manufacturers 
to identify themselves, thus facilitating the 
inspectional operation, and it writes into law 
the requirement now in regulations that 
the drugs be handled in authorized channels 
of distribution from the manufacturer to 
the retailer. At present we have no accurate 
figures as to the number of manufacturers 
and wholesalers, but on the basis of our best 
estimate, it is believed that there are ap- 
proximately 500 manufacturers and perhaps 
as many as 800 repackagers, that there are 
about 500 wholesalers and between 55,000 
and 56,000 retail drugstores. This bill would 
increase our operations against persons en- 
gaged in the bootleg traffic of these drugs. 
Heretofore, our operations against boot- 
leggers have been predicated upon com- 
plaints, and we have made no organized 
effort to determine the precise size of the 
bootleg traffic. 

8. How much personnel would you need 
for such control? 

Answer. We have estimated that an addi- 
tional force for investigation of this traffic 
of 50 man-years would be sufficient to con- 
stitute a sound beginning. This would be in 
addition to the 30 to 35 man-years which the 
Food and Drug Administration now is de- 
—— to the unauthorized sale of prescrip- 

on. 

9. What methods of examination would 
you use? 

(a) Spot checks? 

(b) Regular checks? 

Answer, We would expect to continue in- 
vestigations based upon complaints and 
definite leads that give us reason to believe 
that particular persons are diverting these 
drugs. We do not contemplate regular 
routine auditing of records and would expect 
to check the records only when our inspec- 
tors were in the investigation of an 
unlawful diversion of drugs that had come to 
our attention by other means. The check 
of records would be used as supporting evi- 
dence after our inspector had learned of 
unlawful sales or other distribution to per- 
dine outside legitimate channels of distribu- 

10. Would you work with or through State 
and local enforcement agencies? If so, how? 

Answer. We would expect to continue our 
cooperation with State and local enforcement 
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agencies to every extent possible, and to fol- 
low the policy we have frequently expressed 
that we are entirely willing to leave the in- 
vestigation of purely local abuses of barbit- 
urates and.amphetamines to State and local 
officials where they are ready, willing, and 
able to act through the local courts. We 
would expect to encourage the State and 
local officials to.do all they can to stamp out 
the abuse of these drugs. Where the State 
and local officials can and will do a good job, 
we can use our inspectors and facilities for 
other things. But wherever there is strong 
State enforcement, the problem many times 
is large enough to require the combined 
efforts of both State and Federal inspectors. 
And, as we have pointed out to the Com- 
mittee, many States and local authorities 
have inadequate laws and in some instances 
either no personnel to do this job or wholly 
inadequate personnel. 

11. Spell out in detail the obligations un- 
der the bills which are imposed on manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

Answer. Manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors of barbiturates and amphetamines 
would be required to list their names gnd 
places of business. Upon the effective date 
of the bills they would be required to sub- 
mit a complete record of all stocks on hand 
and keep such records for 3 years. There- 
after there would be prepared and kept for 
not less than 3 years a record of the kind 
and quantity of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines manufactured, compounded, and 
processed and the date of such manufactur- 
ing, compounding, or processing. They 
would be required to keep for not less than 
3’ years records that show the kind and quan- 
tity of any barbiturates and amphetamines 
received, sold, delivered, or otherwise dis- 
posed of and the names and addresses of the 
processors or firms from whom received or 
to whom delivered or otherwise disposed of 
and the date. They would be required to 
make such records available for examina- 
tion and copying by duly authorized officials 
of this Department at reasonable times and 
to permit copying thereof. Distributors, 
whether at wholesale or retail level, would 
be required to keep for 3 years a record of 
all barbiturates and amphetamines received 
by kind, quantity, supplier, and date of re- 
ceipt and records showing distribution, and 
to whom. Distributors are not required to 
list their names and places of business. They 
would have to make their records available 
for examination and copying as in the case 
of manufacturers. 

12. “low do these obligations differ from 
obligations imposed by laws which would li- 
cense manufacturers and distributors? 

Answer. The obligations covered in ques- 
tion 11 differ from the obligations imposed 
by laws which license manufacturers and 
distributors, in that they are not required 
to obtain a license or permit, and the Secre- 
tary does not control whether or not they 
engage in such business by granting, refus- 
ing, or revoking licenses. They are not re- 
quired to employ special forms or to use rec- 
ords that are not now employed in the manu- 
facture, distribution, and sale of these prod- 
ucts. The proposed bills do not require any 
new obligations of physicians or impose upon 
them any changes such as the use of spe- 
cial prescription forms or a physician’s per- 
mit number. No recordkeeping is imposed 
upon physicians. 

13. How would enforcement differ in case 
of licensing laws? 

Answer. Enforcement in the case of licens- 
ing laws would involve routine audit rather 
than special investigation where there is ap- 
parent need and would subject manufac- 
turers and distributors to securing a license 
or permit and give the Department control 
over whether or not they engage in such 
business. Such licensing provisions would 
require a large staff of employes to act upon 
applications for licenses, to monitor requests 
for purchases, and to audit performance un- 
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der the licensing provisions. In the case of 
narcotic laws the enforcement agency checks 
on office practices of physicians which are 
wholly outside the contemplation of these 
bills. 

14. Could you de-list a violator? 

Answer. These bills do not provide for de- 
listing violators nor do they provide for any 
action against manufacturers or distributors 
of an administrative character but would 
require in each case of alleged violation 
that all the facts pertinent be presented in 
courts of law. 

15. What do the bills provide with respect 
to unlawful possession without prescription? 

Answer. Under the bills, unlawful posses- 
sion, including possession without having 
obtained drugs on lawful prescription, would 
be classed as a misdemeanor and subject to 
the penalties provided under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

16. How would you enforce the unlawful 
possession provision in the case of in- 
dividuals? 

Answer. The unlawful possession feature is 
in our view designed as an aid to enforce- 
ment against underground bootleg traffic 
and is intended to facilitate apprehension 
and prosecution of peddlers who make pos- 
sible the abuse which arise from unauthor- 
ized use. It is not our view that the pos- 
ession feature of the law should be applied 
in actual prosecution under the Federal act 
to an individual who has such drugs in his 
possession without intent to pass it on to 
others as a part of a chain of illegal distribu- 
tion. 

17. What do the bills provide in regard 
to enforcement with respect to individuals, 
and what does the Department suggest in 
this regard? 

Answer. The bills provide that it is un- 
lawful for a person to possess barbiturates 
and amphetamines unless he has lawfully 
obtained them on the prescription of a prac- 
titioner issued in the course of his profes- 
sional practice. The person who obtained 
the drugs through a sale made in violation 
of the Durham-Humphrey amendment would 
be an illegal possessor. If the committee 
believes that possession of illegally obtained 
drugs by persons for their own personal use, 
and not for disposition to others, should not 
be an offense, the Department is prepared to 
go along with that idea. We do believe, 
however, that possession of barbiturates and 
amphetamines by an individual for illegal 
disposition to others, and not for his own 
personal use, must be made an offense if we 
are to cope with the bootleg traffic. 

18. How would enforcement differ from 
the present law with respect to individuals? 

Answer. Enforcement would differ from 
the present law only in that the unlawful 
possession of the drug by an individual, 
rather than dispensing without prescription 
by him, would be an offense. There would 
be no requirement that prior interstate ship- 
ment of the drug be established before the 
offense could be proved. 

19. Does present law prohibit unlawful 
possession of any drugs? 

Answer. The present law carries no pro- 
hibition against the possession of drugs. 

20. Would you need a search warrant to 
search an individual for unlawful possession? 

Answer. There is nothing in the bills that 
authorizes the search of any individual for 
unlawful possession. If we wanted to make 
a search, we would have to obtain a search 
warrant in accordance with the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

21. Could your agents enter a home or a 
car to search for unlawfully held barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines? 

Answer. There is nothing in the bills 
which gives our inspectors the authority to 
search any establishment, home, or automo- 
bile, or to arrest any person whatever. The 
bills would provide for the inspevtion of 
establishments and vehicles in which these 
drugs are manufactured, transported or held. 
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This inspectional authority would be the 
same limited authority that Congress ap- 
proved a few years ago. We would not in- 
terpret that authority to authorize the in- 
spection of a private home or a private auto- 
mobile, but we would interpret it to author- 
ize inspection of establishments and vehicles 
used in the chain of distribution of these 
drugs. As the committee knows, that in- 
spection authority does not authorize the 
use of force or entry into an establishment 
or an automobile without the consent of 
the person in charge, but it does make the 
refusal to permit a reasonable inspection at 
reasonable times, and in a reasonable man- 
her, a criminal offense. 


22. Is the unlawful possession provision 


necessary? Why? Could it be eliminated 
without rendering the proposed law inef- 
Tectual? 

Answer. Certainly, a provision penalizing 
unlawful possession for disposition to others, 
and not for personal use is necessary to 
reach peddlers and bootleggers. To. require 
proof that possession was for the purpose 
of sale would, of course, make enforcement 
more difficult. On the other hand, it may 
well be that possession for personal use and 
not for disposition to others could be elimi- 
nated as an offense without greatly impair- 
ing the effectiveness of the law in actual 
practice. 

23. Are there other ways in which distri- 
bution of barbiturates and amphetamines 
could be controlled without exposing individ- 
uals to Federal inspection for unlawfui pos- 
session? 

Answer. We know of no way that unlJawful 
holding for sale can be effectively reached 
without making such possession for tae pur- 
pose of sale unlawful. 

24. How do these bills dif with respect 
to unlawful possession from narcotic laws? 

Answer. It is our understanding that, un- 
der the Harrison Narcotic Act, possession of 
narcotics not bearing internal-revenue 
stamps and not obtained on a valid pre- 
scription constitutes sufficient evidence for 
conviction. In the case of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import-Export Act, the possessor is deemed 
guilty unless he explains his defense to the 
satisfaction of the jury. 

25. What is meant by paragraph at top of 
page 3 of report? (Would not proposed 
legislation go way beyond present law, par- 
ticularly with regard to unlawful posses- 
sion?) (namely) : 

“We believe that the legislation proposed 
by these bills is necessary for the adequate 
enforcement of the present law in relation to 
these drugs and in order to protect the 
public health and safety. We therefore rec- 
ommend its enactment, with certain amend- 
ments suggested at the end of this report.” 

Answer. The present law cannot be ade- 
quately enforced since although many drugs 
may in fact be interstate in origin it may be 
impossible to establish evidence to prove it. 
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United States Minerals Program: The 
Stress Is on Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Eisenhower administration recently 
announced its long-range program to 
afford domestic producers of lead and 
zinc some protection against low-wage 
foreign producers of these metals. The 
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alternative to this program is to close 
the mines in this country, making the 
Nation entirely dependent upon the pro- 
duction ang prive whims of the Test of 
the world. 


For the first time, it is not so much a 
question of what to do but a question of 
time. The need for immediate action is 
at hand. In this connection I am insert- 
ing at this point in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle from the Salt Lake Tribune by 
Robert W. Bernick, its knowledgeable 
business editor. 


The article follows: 

UNITED STATES MINERALS PROGRAM: 
Srress Is on SPEED 
(By Robert W. Bernick) 

With only about 6 weeks remaining for 
Congress to act on the administration’s long- 
range minerals program, it is plain that great 
speed and dexterity will be required to steer 
the plan, as amended, through the legisla- 
tive halls to the President’s desk. 

The issues inherent in the tariff program 
might strain some ties within the lead-zinc 
industry, as they have in the past. 

This should be of little importance to the 
congressional delegations from the mining 
States. 

The 1 or 2 imports of these 2 metals, who 
for too long have had the ear and support 
of the United States State Department, are 
not voters. Jobs their imports would liqui- 
date are held by voters however. 

As for the operators, only by presenting a 
basic unity and refusing to compromise on 
the principles of tariff as laid down in the 
administration program, will the entire\in- 
dustry be able to survive on a rewarding 
basis the immediate years ahead. 

There are those in the Utah segment of the 
business who believe that where opposition 
is presented by self-seeking foreign producers 
of these metals, then these interlopers to this 
domestic issue should be effectively exposed 
once and for all. 

TIME HAS PASSED THEM BY 

Time has long since passed these people by. 

Even during the halcyon days of Federal 
(taxpayers) support of the metals started by 
the administration as an alternative to the 
tariff principle now recommended, foreign 
producers did not abide by Mr. Eisenhower's 
request to voluntarily limit dumping of their 
metals on our shores. 

They cannot now appear in Washington 
with clean hands. 

The long-range minerals program is not 
being established for the benefit of low-wage 
cost foreign producers of metals. 


THE 


Its necessity results from a final battle for. 


survival for the remaining operating prop- 
erties in the Western and Middle Western 
States. 

Nor are we, as Americans and westerners, 
called upon to make any apologies to anyone, 
anywhere, for fighting to the last inch to 
protect and to expand the basis of our em- 
ployment and our livelihood. 

Salt Lake City is no different from mining 
areas such as Wallace, Idaho; Butte, Mont.; 
or Ely, Nev. It’s only a bit bigger town, But 
it doesn’t live on air, any more than do those 
other towns. 

Close the mines down and every merchant 
on Main Street will feel the pinch. 

Close the mines down and every school 
district will be hurt. 

Close the mines down and limit the oppor- 
tunity of our children. 

Close the mines down and eventually you 
close us all down. 

For lead and zinc are but a few of the 
metals that are in trouble. The long-range 
minerals program aims to aid by establish- 


ment of its principles of protection of all 
important metals. 
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To say otherwise is to say it is but }. 
@ loaf. a 
Tungsten, copper, mercury, fiuors 
manganese, potash, chromite—ail face ; 
selfsame issues in varying degree. 
WITHOUT BASIC TARIFF OR IMPoRr 

Without basic tariff or import quota pro. 
tection, mines, smelters, refineries, ang ¢,, 
centrators producing these materials ;, 
American consumption must face: (1) ees 
clining profits placing a squeeze on wage jn. 
creases, (2) dropping production, which a; 
fects employment, (3) closure, which elim; 
nates jobs, stockholders, and taxes paiq jy 
cities, counties, and States, 

Today it is lead, zinc, tungsten, 
metals. 

Tomorrow it may be copper, potash, iroy 
ore, oil. 

Lateness of the hour by which the admip. 
istration finally prepared its ‘bare bones 
specifics” as to the minerals program m ay 
pose problems. 

By adhering to the tariff principle, many 
complaints can be downed. 

A “dogfight” over commodity amend. 
ments can be avoided. 

Consumer objections (generally raised, not 
by consumers, but by manufacturers desir. 
ing cheaper raw materials—can be faceq 
resolutely and frankly. 

Giving the lead producer the same sori of 
protection afforded fabricators of lead prod. 
ucts in the United States of America against 
competing finished materials from abroad 
would add 30 cents on the dollar to import 
of raw lead. 

Giving the tungsten producer like consid- 
eration with the domestic fabricator and 
processor of this metal would double the 
existing tariff on tungsten metal. (Not a 
bad idea.) 

You can include other domestic metals tn 
this same situation. 

INCLUDE OTHER DOMESTIC METALS 


Such actions will not “raise the price” to 
the consumer. The price is there now, on 
the finished goods. 

Western raw-material producers seek only 
elimination of growing inequities in this re- 
lationship. 

By any conceivable index, they too long 
have been denied a just share of our expand- 
ing economy. 

For too long has the western economy been 
stilted by an injurious Federal policy now 
forcing our minerals industry to its knees. 
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A New Leader for the World’s Nurses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





, Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, 3 yea's 
ago it was my privilege to congratulate 
one of Connecticut’s outstanding ‘ladies 
in white” when she became the n«tional 
president of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. Again it is with pride that | and 
the citizens of Connecticut point to the 
well-deserved intérnational recognition 
that has come to Miss Agnes Ohlson, of 
Hartford, for her splendid contribution 
to the profession to which she is pro- 
foundly dedicated. The followin: edi- 
torial from the June 1 issue of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant tells of her 
selection as president of the Interna- 
. tional Council of Nurses: 
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1957 : 
A New LEADER FOR THE WoRLD’s Nurses 


No one woman in Connecticut has done 
more to foster high professional standards 
of nursing than has Miss Agnes Ohlson. The 
state has benefited from her guidance as 
chief examiner for the Connecticut Board of 

ners for Nursing. And her influence 
nationally has been felt particularly as presi- 
gent of the American Nurses Association. 

Now the International Council of Nurses at 
its quadrennial congress in Rome has chosen 

Ohlson as its president. Thus Con- 
necticut, where Miss Ohison was born and 
took some of her training, can be proud of 
this new stature for one of its citizens. 

Improveménts in the nursing field, whether 
they were sought before the State’s own 
egislature or before Congress, always found 
Miss Ohlson as @ leading advocate. It..was 
inevitable that her zeal be given interna- 
tional notice. And certainly the 37 national 
nurses’ associations which comprise the coun- 
cil will benefit under a leader dedicated to 
high nursing standards everywhere. 





New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
Backs Single Federal Dam at Hells 
Canyon—Government Expert Says Tax 
Writeoff Granted Idaho Power Co. by 
Administration Would Cost the Govern- 


ment $83,595,827 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the top officers of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 
Vincent J. Murphy, secretary-treasurer, 
recently wrote: 

The Federal Power Commission has already 
awarded a license to the Idaho Power Co. to 
build three small dams on the Snake River, 
despite a report by one of its own examiners 
that a single Federal dam would be a far 
more economical investment for ths develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake. The Federal dam, 
according to our information, would produce 
more than twice the hydro power than the 
three low-level dams. 

Moreover, this greater abundance of hydro 
power could be produced at less than half 
the cost of power from the three small dams. 
The Federal dam would encourage the 
expansion of industry in the area, and would 
create about 70,000 new jobs in the district. 

The single high dam would store about 3.8 
times as much water as the small dams for 
flood control, naviga' , and downstream 
power benefits. Constflction of the Federal 
dam would aid development of a large nat- 
ural playground for recreational purposes, 
protect fish and wildlife, and create a large 
amount of water for irrigation purposes. 


The.New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor antedates the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is the oldest State labor 
federation in point of continuous_exist- 
ence. It has also achieved the reputation 
of being one of the most active labor 





groups in the Nation. 


Louis P. Marciante, president of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 
recently declared that the organization 
has gained a record number of new affili- 
ations during the last few years. It now 
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has over 1,000 affiliants, inclusive of local 
unions, central labor bodies, State associ- 
ations, and building trade councils. 

Mr. Marciante has served as president 
of this important statewide body for 22 
years. Mr. Vincent J. Murphy, former 
mayor of Newark, N. J., is now complet- 
ing his 24th year as secretary-treasurer 
of this important organization. 

Much of the activity of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor for many years 
past has centered on State and Federal 
legislation and each year it seeks to fur- 
ther a specific legislative program. Mr. 
Marciante and Mr. Murphy are the 
group’s legislative agents and are as- 
sisted by Wesley A. Taylor, legislative 
committee chairman, and Thomas L. 
Parsonnet, legislative counsel. 

I include here an article from the 
Newsletter of May 22, 1957, of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor on the 
Hells Canyon Dam, as well as a news 
story in the New York Times of June 1, 
1957: 

[From the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor Newsletter of May 22, 1957] 
Dam Issue Hor at HELLS 


WasHINGTON.—Those who wanted a Fed- 
eral dam in Hells Canyon can cheer up: 
They're building two of them. 

At least that’s the interpretation some 
observers put on the fact that Uncle Sam 
is paying a huge chunk of the cost, while 
the Idaho Power Co. is taking the title. 

This, latest and strangest chapter in the 
story of Oregon’s celebrated canyon began 
when the Eisenhower administration in April 
awarded the company a tax-amortization 
certificate. The paper gives Idaho Power an 
interest-free loan of $30.5 million repayable 
over half a century an excuses the company 
from income taxes for 5 years. 

Public power advocates in and out of Con- 
gress are looking into the affair with amaze- 
ment, and in some cases, anger. Several pre- 
dict a scandal bigger than Dixon-Yates. 

This seems doubtful because of the ap- 
parent absence of a dramatizing factor such 
as Adolphe Wenzell proved to be in the Dix- 
on-Yates case. Wenzell was a vice president 
of the giant First Boston Corp., invited into 
the Government by the Director of the 
Budget. The investment banker worked out 
a plan to give four power companies a con- 
tract to supply power to TVA, which was 
prohibited from expanding its own generat- 
ing facilities. The First Boston Corp. would 
have handled the financing, if the deal had 
gone through, 

Tr’s A LOAN 


In the Idaho Power case, the nearest an- 
swer to the question, “Is there a Wenzell in 
the play?” is that the two men running the 
program in the Interior Department are for- 
mer electric company officials temporarily 
in Government. 

George H. English came from the Tennes- 
see Power & Light Cc., and Gardner George 
from the Niagara Mohawk Power Co. They 
handle tax-amortization matters in the 
office of Fred Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for water and power, and a 
former Republican governor of North Dakota. 

The $30.5 million interest-free Federal loan 
isn’t called a loan. The technical name, 
“rapid amortization,” has scared off public 
interest in the case. But it’s a loan just 
the same, according to most impartial au- 
thorities. 

It works this way: A company announces 
that it is building a dam, or several dams. 
If the Government classifies it as an emer- 
gency facility meeded for national defense 
the company can deduct from its net earn- 
ings each year for 5 years one-fifth of a cer- 
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tain cost figure. . For Idaho Power, this figure 
averages 6212 percent of construction cost of 
the 2 dams. 

The yearly tax deduction for the 5 years 
is so great that no taxes need be paid. 

The idea originally behind tax amortiza- 
tion was encouraging industrial facilities 
needed in a hurry for national security. But 
the Hells Canyon Dams hardly fall into this 
emergency category. Besides, other com- 
panies could certainly be found willing to 
build the dams without aid on the Nation's 
last remaining major dam site. 4 


REPAID IN 50 YEARS 


The amount of the forgiven tax—really 
a loan—will be repaid during the next 50 
years, the usually accepted standard life of 
a dam. 

The story goes further. The 5-year loss 
of Federal tax revenue means that the Gov- 
ernment will have to borrow more money 
than it otherwise would to meet expenses. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association estimates that the loan to Idaho 
Power will cost the Government $329 mil- 
lion in 50 years. Of this amount, $97 mil- 
lion will be interest payments. 

The tax subsidy to the Idaho Power Co. 
is apparently the last one to be given to an 
electric company. The award was announced 
on April 28 while Congress was in recess, 
although Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
signed the papers on April 17. 

PAPER CURTAIN 


Many of the facts about how the certificate 
was granted are hidden behind a paper cur- 
tain. 

It has been discovered that, whoever put 
the paper on Gray’s desk for signature did 
not tell him that 10 Congressmen and 3 Sen- 
ators had been led by Gray’s predecessor to 
believe that amortization would stop until 
congressional committees could explore the 
issue. 

Gray had been in office only about a month 
on April 17. He wasn’t familiar with the 
background. He probably didn’t know, for 
example, that the Idaho Power Co. had told 
the Federal Power Commission that it did 
not want Government help. Actually, the 
company had already applied for it. 

Gray probably didn’t realize that in ap- 
proving the dams’ construction the FPC said 
the license was granted on condition that 
the dams be built “at no cost to the United 
States.” 

Which subordinate laid the innocent-look- 
ing paper before Gray and told him it was 
routine, as Gray has reportedly described 
the event? 

The subordinate surely knew that once 
Gray had signed, practically nothing could 
reverse the decision. And who told the sub- 
ordinate to act? : 

The plot grows complicated. The respon- 
sibility of investigating and recommending 
action on tax amortizations rests with the 
Water and Power Division of the Department: 
of the Interior. Final review and approval is 
the job of the Defense Mobilizer, whose Office 
is part of the White House. 

A spokesman in Interior’s Water and Power 
Division, said on the telephone that the Di- 
vision “sought guidance from the electric in- 
dustry” on the Idaho Power application. He 
declined to give his name. 

George English, however, who heads the 
Office; said that the Electric Industry Ad- 
visory Committee had been abolished in July 
1953, a month before the Idaho Power appli- 
cation arrived. Since then, he said, the Di- 
vision has “asked a few questions” of the 
power industry on pending matters, but not 
about the Idaho Power case. 

Although the World War II tax amortiza- 
tion program was continued in 1950 only be- 
cause of the Korean war, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration let it go after the peace. On 
October 17 of last year the Government was 
actively considering amortizations totaling 
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about $4 billion. Many have already been 
granted and more are expected to be, al- 
though apparently no more for dams. 

The law requires that electricity start flow- 
ing by the end of 1958. But Idaho Power sta- 
tistics published in February by Barron's 
magazine show that this deadline won’t be 
met, purposely. The probable reason: no de- 
mand for high-cost electricity. Construction 
on 1 of the 2 dams has not been begun. 


WON’T BUILD THREE 


Senator Harry Byrp, who has introduced a 
bill to end amortizations, called the Govern- 
ment’s action in this case “utterly indefen- 
sible.” To Senator WAYNE MorsE, Democrat, 
of Oregon, it was “executive immorality.” 

Morse has also pointed out that the com- 
pany was granted the license to develop the 
canyon (prohibiting the high Federal dam 
recommended by the Army engineers) be- 
cause it promised to build three dams. The 
third dam will not be built, Morse charges, 
because the company threw it into the plans 
merely as an arguing point. The fact that 
there ig no request for amortization of the 
third dam seems to bear out the charge. The 
dam site has not even been adequately sur- 
veyed. 


ee 


[From the New York Times of June 1, 1957] 


Wrrireorr Losses Put at $83 MILLION—Ex- 
PERT ESTIMATES CosT TO UNITED STATES— 
Wurire House PRESSURE FOR IDAHO POWER 
DENIED 


(By William M. Blair) 


WASHINGTON, May 31.—A Federal Power 
Commission expert figured today that the 
fast tax writeoff granted to the Idaho Power 
Co. would cdst the Government $83,595,827. 

The estimate came from Russell C. Rain- 
water, chief accountant for the Commission, 
in testimony before the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee. Previous estimates 
had been between $17 million and $31 
million. 

Fred G. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
told the subcommittee on Wednesday that he 
had been informed the cost to the Govern- 
ment had been exaggerated and that the best 
information he could get was $17 million. 


USE OF INFLUENCE DENIED 


The subcommittee also heard Jerome K. 
Kuykendall, Commission Chairman, testify 
that no influence had been applied by the 
White House or anyone else on him or any 
member of the Commission to license Idaho 
Power to construct two dams in the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River. 

Mr. Kuykendall, under questioning, said 
that the Commission had not contemplated 
that the company needed a fast writeoff when 
the Commission granted the licenses in 1955. 
Nor had the Commission been informed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization that that 
agency intended to authorize the tax con- 
cession announced on April 17, he said. 

His testimony brought a suggestion by 
Senator Estes KEerauver, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee and chairman of the subcommittee, 
that the company might be engaged in fraud 
and deception. 

Senator Keravuver asserted that at the time 
the Power Commission was saying the dams 
would be constructed without cost to the 
Government, Idaho Power was prodding ODM 
to get the tax certificates. 

KEFAUVER PRESSES ISSUE 

Mr. Kuykendall replied that “I think I 
can see how Idaho Power can say that the 
two things they were doing were not incon- 
sistent.” But, he went on, the question was 
the concern of the subcommittee, not the 
Commission. 

“Do you think you have a right to cancel 
licenses in cases of fraud or deception,” Sen- 
ator Kerauver asked. - 

“I think we would where there has been 
material fraud and deception,” Mr. Kuyken- 
dall answered. 
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“It is not material when they're going to 4 
get $85 million from the Treasury by decep- * 


tion,” Senator Kerauver continued. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
Wisconsin, interjected: 
“You don’t want to put him in the posi- 
tion, of disqualifying himself if this matter 
came to court.” : 


EXPERT EXPLAINS VIEWS 


Mr. Rainwater said he had based his esti- 
mate on the cost to the Government of the 
money it must borrow to make up for the 
postponed tax payments from Idaho Power. 

Under the writeoff, the company is per- 
mitted to deduct almost two-thirds of its 
construction costs from its taxable income 
during the first 5 years the dams are in 
operation. This amounts to more than $65 
million of the total construction of the ap- 
proximately $104 million. 

After the first 5 years, the company would 
pay above-normal taxes and in the end 
would pay the amount of taxes it should 
have. 

Normally, the entire cost of the dams and 
their powerplants would be written off in 
smaller amounts over the 50-year life of 
the projects. The writeoffs are granted un- 
der a law designed to stimulate the expan- 
sion of the defense and defense-supporting 
industries. 

COURT RULING CITED 


Senator Keravver also noted that the Com- 
mission had cited the “no cost to the Gov- 
ernment” in briefs it presented to the Su- 
preme Court, which upheld the Commission 
in its licensing of Idaho Power. The Court 
case stemmed from the long public versus 
private power controversy over the adminis- 
tration’s decision to abandon high, Federal 
dam in Hells Canyon and let the Power Com- 
mission decide whether private utilities 
should build smaller dams in the big canyon. 

Mr. Kuykendall observed that he was cer- 

tain Idaho Power officials had read the briefs 
closely. He also said he “conceded now that 
we made a mistake in saying there would be 
no cost to the Government.” But, he added, 
“we didn’t know what another agency would 
do.” : 
He indicated he doubted knowledge of the 
tax benefits would have changed the Com- 
mission decision to license Idaho Power be- 
cause the writeoff factor was not a major 
consideration for the Commission. 

The hearings wer@ recessed subject to the 
call of the chairman. The Senate’is ex- 
pected to consider next week a bill to au- 
thorize the construction of a high dam in 
Helis Canyon. 





Salute to a Teacher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting and thought-provoking 
article written by Irving Ben Cooper, 
chief justice of the court of special ses- 
sions of New York City, and appearing 
in the June 1957, issue of the Reader’s 
Digest magazine. 

The article deals with the remarkable 
career of one of Missouri’s most beloved 
individuals, Calla Varner, .a former 
schoolteacher from St. Joseph, Mo., who 
mixed love with learning to mold her 
pupils into honest and responsible 
citizens. 
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Of my friend Calla Varner, ;: can 
accurately be said that she is more t),,, 
a schoolteacher, more than an intelli. 
gent counsel, kindly guardian and go, 
Christian. She is a wonderfu) wa, of 
life. “ 7 

The article follows: 

SALUTE TO A TEACHER 

The skinny, undernourished 17-year-olq 
boy stood in front of the bench waiting ;,, 
me to sentence him. There was no dow): .. 
to his guilt. But he was a first offender. ang 
something made me hesitate. I told the 
bailiff to bring the boy to my chambers 

“We're alone now, son,” I told him, “and 
what you say isn’t testimony and can‘ }, 
used against you. Let me ask you some 
questions.” 

Gradually he thawed. He talked of hi; 
dead father, of his mother who supporteg 
him and his three sisters by working at nigp; 
as a waitress. I realized that this boy hup. 
gered for affection. He wasn’t getting it a: 
home from a tired overworked mother: nor 
at school, where his shabby clothes and shy. 
ness prevented him from belonging. ’ 

The boy’s name was Johnny, but as 1 
listened I was hearing a shy, poverty-stricken 
kid named Ben Cooper pouring out his heart. 
If a schoolteacher in St. Joseph, Mo., hadn't 
put a comforting arm around me one day 
and made me welcome in my little world, | 
might well have done something as foolis) 
and as desperate as Johnny had done. | 
signed a paper suspending sentence, and 
Johnny walked out in the company of a 
kindly probation officer. 

I could almost feel Calla Varner’s presence 
there in my chambers, and see her nod of 
approval because I had just given a boy what 
she had once given me. 

My childhood—like Johnny’s—had been 
an ugly one. My father had brought his 
brood from the slums of London when I 
was 8. He was a tailor who worked 18 
hours a day trying to support 5 hungry 
children. The desperate fight for existence 
somehow killed the love my parents had 
once had for each other. And any affection 
they had for us children they were either 
too tired or too inarticulate to express. I 
felt completely alone, growing up without 
anyone in whom I could confide. 

I dreaded my first day at high school in 
St. Joseph. I still had a London’ accent; my 
shoes were reinforced with cardboard, and 
my patched pants were hand-me-downs. I 
was “different,” and the neighborhood kids 
made me the butt of their pranks. At 131 
was on my way to becoming a withdrawn, 
wretched misfit. 

I slipped into the classroom, and 2 tall 
woman came forward, put her arm around 
me, smiled, and said in the kindest voice I 
have ever heard, “You’re Ben Cooper. Well, 
I’m glad you're going to be one of us. I know 
you'll like it here at Central, and I know 
we're going to like you.” 

No stranger had ever before given me the 
divine gift of a welcoming smile, and sud- 
denly, for the first time in my life, I felt 
wanted. After that I was constantly sus- 
tained by the thought that tomorrow I would 
see Miss Varner again. She always stood by 
the classroom door as we filed out. Some- 
times she would smile at me, sometimes 
merely pat my shoulder, but every day she 
gave me a message of faith: she believed in 
me. 
In her classes, too, Miss Varner did somée- 
thing. more for us than make us learn mere 
facts. Oh, she equipped the mind all right, 
but never to the neglect of the soul. She 
never made patriotic speeches, for example, 
yet somehow she made fervent patriots of 
us all. I had known nothing except poverty 
and spiritual starvation—yet she convinced 
me that this was the greatest country in the 


~ ‘world and that I was a lucky boy to be part 


of it. I had never known kindness, but sh¢ 
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taught me that most people are kind and 


accmough those years T thought that my 
rience with Miss Varner was unique. 
she was My personal mentor who inspired 
me through high school and on to college 
nd law school. Then, summer before last, 
| jearned that this remarkable woman—as 
teacher, vice principal and principal—had 
yercised the same influence over hundreds 
4 pupils in Central High School, and that 
ols one thought of her as his own personal 
r. 
reins speaking in St. Louis before the judi- 
ciary of the State of Missouri on my theories 
of handling first offenders. Something 
mpted me to stray from my prepared 
h. I said that my approach toward 
juvenile delinquency had stemmed in no 
small degree from the sympathetic and in- 
telligent treatment given me by one of my 
teachers in St. Joseph. I didn’t mention her 
name, but when the meeting was over Judge 
c. A. Leedy, chief justice of the supreme 
court of Missouri, came up to me, and said, 
“you obviously meant Miss Varner. You'll 
find that some of the judges here today have 
peen deeply influenced by her.” 

A moment later Judge Laurance M. Hyde, 
one of the country’s most respected jurists, 
smiled, and said, “You could only be talking 
about Miss Calla Varner, of St. Joseph. She 
wes 2 wonderful teacher. She taught her 
students not to be satisfied at merely learn- 
ing what was in a book, but to cross-examine 
the author, challenge statements, inquire 
further into the subject. That way they dis- 
cover the joy of learning.” 

Four other judges came to discuss Miss 
Varner. All revered her. 

Next day I went to St. Joseph to see Calla 
varner. The woman who greeted me was as 
erect as the elmtrees that bordered the 
street outside her home. Her thick black 
hair showed only a touch of gray; her dark 
eyes were bright, and the lines around her 
eyes and mouth were lines formed by smil- 
ing. Her voice was strong, her handclasp 
steady. It was hard to believe that she 
was 81. 

Born on a. farm near Marysville, Mo., only 
2% miles from St. Joseph, she had received 
her early education in the usual one-room 
rural schoolhouse. Farmers in 1890 were not 
enthusiastic about higher education . for 
their daughters. But Stephen Varner saw 
something special in his youngest daughter, 
Calla, who devoured every book she could lay 
her hands on. So, when she was 16 he sent 
her to Cottey College in Nevada, Mo., a pri- 
vate school for girls. 

It was there that she began to realize that 
her destiny was to teach. Later, after ac- 
quiring a bachelor of science degree, she 
taught for a year and became convinced that 
she needed more cultural background. So 
she returned to school, alternating teaching 
years with studieg of history, literature, phi- 
losophy, at the Universities of Michigan and 
Missouri, and at Columbia, in New York, 
where she earned a master’s degree. Then, 
in 1912, she settled down in St. Joseph and 
began her career at Central. The little farm 
girl had grown into a cultured, dedicated 
woman. . 

This was. the Calla Edington Varner who 
greeted me 43 years later. Now retired, she 
was the first principal emeritus of Central 
High School, and had received about every 
civic honor St. Joseph and Missouri could 
give her, 

As we chatted we were interrupted by a 
boy with a telegram. She read it and smiled. 
“I've been in the hospital with a bad back, 
and a lot of people have sent me wonderful 
messages, This is from one of our Missouri 
Senators, SruaRT SYMINGTON, A fine man.” 

She spoke of other former students then— 
of David Hopkins, for instance, who was her 
vice principal for several years. “Went to 
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Congress later. Often he consulted me be- 
fore making appointments to Annapolis or 
West Point. Incidentally, one of the boys 
I recommended is now a rear admiral, three 
are captains in the Navy, and two are 
generals.” 

As she talked, any remaining notion I held 
that I was something unique in her life was 
dispelled. Obviously, Miss Varner had influ- 
enced hundreds of lives. 

. * o + * 


Miss Varner, I realized, felt that her pupils 
were her charges and that her responsibility 
did not end when classes were dismissed. 
Woodrow Barnett, manager of the local cab 
company, said frankly that he had been one 
of those kids who had gone to high school 
just to play football. “During my senior 
year,” he chuckled, “I took just enough 
courses to stay eligible—not enough to gradu- 
ate. Miss Varner was home with a frac- 
tured ankle, but darned if she didn’t find out 
what I was doing. She made me come to her 
house, and she put me through a tough few 
weeks making up work I had missed. Be- 
cause of her, I graduated, and I’ve been glad 
ever since. Here at the company my boys 
have orders that every time she phones in for 
a cab I’m to drive her. Wouldn't trust her 
to anybody else. I guess everybody in this 
town loves her.” 

Generals, cab drivers, farmers, judges, all 
were beneficiaries of her warmth and devo- 
tion. But she was more than a great 
teacher. Ray Blomfield, secretary of the 
St. Joseph school system and formerly a 
teacher on Miss Varner’s staff, said: ‘“Occa- 
sionally there was a youngster whom the rest 
of us felt to be incorrigibly delinquent. 
‘There is no such thing,’ she’d say firmly, 
and she'd take over. She’d give the young- 
ster understanding and affection, and before 
our eyes we'd see that boy change.” 

Harry Crowell, chief of police, told me: 
“Many a time this department has taken 
youngsters, charged with petty but techni- 
cally illegal acts, to Miss Varner. She’d talk 
to those kinds, and we'd never see them in 
trouble again.” 

Miss Varner retired as principal in 1944, 
but she never retired from civic responsi- 
bility. She helped organize St. Joseph’s 
leading social agency, the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service. Its members work their 
miracles in private, Just as Miss Varner 
always conducted her own good deeds. “I 
know how much of her income went to needy 
pupils,” Miss Varner’s secretary told me. 
“I know how many she helped through col- 
lege. But she always disguised her help so 
the pupil wouldn’t think he or she was 
receiving charity.” 

* 7 7 * . 


All of us whose lives in one way or another 
have been shaped by Miss Varner’s personal- 
ity seem to be joined in a common bond. 
All of us remember scraps of conversations 
we've had with her. “Poverty of mind and 
spirit is as awful as poverty of the body,” 
she told us. “Serve with honor, not for 
honor * * *. Bring your religion into the 
thick of the world and put it to work 
there * * *. In our democracy, everyone 
counts. And above all, we must imbue 
everyone—especially every young persOn— 
.Wwith a sense of belonging.” 

I thought you’d like to meet Calla Ed- 
ington Varner. You can meet her almost 
anywhere: at Oak Ridge, in the Pentagon, 
in Hollywood, in a dozen universities, in 
the office of the Mayor of Kansas City, in 
operating rooms in St. Louis hospitals. She 
is wherever there are men and women who 
had the privilege of having her as their 
teacher. Certainly she is always present in 
the chambers of the chief justice of the 
court of special sessions of the city of New 
York. 
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Land-Procurement Practices of the Corps 
of Army Engineers in the Oolagah Dam 
Area on the Verdigris River in North- 
ern Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL-ReEcorD, I should like to in- 
clude Enrolled House Resolution 571, 
which was adopted by the Oklahoma 
House of Representatives of the 26th 
Legislature on May 27, 1957: 

Enrolled House Resolution 571 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States and the Appropriation 
Committees thereof; to direct special at- 
tension to the land-procurement practices 
of the Corps of Army Engineers in the 
Oolagah Dam area on the Verdigris River 
in northeast Oklahoma 
Whereas the Oolagah Dam on the Verdi- 

gris River in northeastern Oklahoma is in 

the very early initial phases of construc- 
tion, with work proceeding on only the first 
stage embankment contract on one side of 
the river, under the direction of the Corps 
of Army Engineers; and 

Whereas only a few hundred acres of land 
actually has been acquired for the project 
and with condemnation proceedings now in 
progress on an additional few hundreds of 
acres of land; and 

Whereas this $37 million project will fi- 
nally take more than 70,00 acres of land in 

a well-developed and productive agricul- 

tural and ranching area, resulting in the 

dislocation of several hundred farm homes 
and related schools, churches, cemeteries, 

Federal and State highways, county roads, 

electric power lines, telephone lines, oil 

transportation pipelines and gas lines; and 

Whereas the proposed lake will inundate 
and destroy the birthplace and home of the 
great Oklahoman, Will Rogers, which has 
become a national shrine and each year is 
visited by thousands of Americans who have 
come to love the simple and homely virtues 
of this great man; and 

Whereas on the lands to be taken for the 

Oolagah Dam project is located a sizable 

portion of the world’s greatest shallow oil 

field, which has been producing oil con- 
tinuously since its discovery before the turn 
of the century, and which today is recog- 
nized as having been the birthplace of the 
oil business in Oklahoma, the laboratory 
where secondary recovery was first tried and 
proven in Oklahoma and the field which has 
produced more oil by the water flood re- 
pressuring method of secondary recovery of 
oil than in any other field in Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of 

Mines, in a report dated August 1, 1951, 

stated that a recoverable reserve of more 

than 50 million barrels of oil could be pro- 
duced by today’s known methods from the 
more than 25,000 acres of proven produc- 
tive, but undeveloped, lands that are to be 
taken for the Oolagah Dam project; and 
Whereas a portion of the lands to be cov- 
ered by Oolagah Lake have now been de- 
veloped for the production of oi! and this 
developed. area is now producing several 
thousand barrels of oil each day; and 
Whereas the developed oil lands to be 
inundated by Oolagah Lake now give em- 
ployment to hundreds of oilfield workers, 
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pay tens of thousands of dollars each year 
in taxes to the State of Oklahoma and to 
the United States, and produce millions of 
dollars worth of economic wealth annually; 
and 
Whereas the oilfield is served by a crude 
oil purchasing company whose storage tanks, 
pump stations, gathering lines, and pipeline 
transportation system is located on lands 
to be inundated by the Oolagah Lake; and 
Whereas the same crude oil purchasing 
system, tank farms, pump stations, and 
transportation lines, that will be inundated 
by Oolegah Lake, also, serves other oil pro- 
ductive acres located on lands adjacent to 
the proposed lake; and 
Whereas the engineering difficulties that 
will result for the pipeline operation follow- 
ing the building of Oolagah Dam and the 
loss of business to the pipeline as a result 
of abandonment of that part of the oil- 
field that will be inundated by Oolagah Lake, 
could make it unprofitable and economically 
impossible to operate the pipeline oil gather- 
ing system to serve the remainder of the 
oilfield, and with the resulting loss of a 
pipeline market for that part of the oil- 
field adjacent to the lake, the entire oil- 
field could be forced to shut down with a 
further economic loss to the entire section 
of the State; and 
Whereas congressional appropriations for 
the Oolagah project, which is a very minor 
part of the Arkansas Basin development pro- 
gram, were first made last year after almost 
20 years of being seriously questioned as to 
the economic feasibility and the doubtful 
advisability of destroying a great known re- 
coverable reserve of oil and a tremendously 
rich agricultural area; and 
Whereas the farmers and ranchers and oil 
producers of the Verdigris River area re- 
peatedly through the years have voiced their 
objections to this project in personal and 
delegation appéarances before the Congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees of both 
the House and Senate; and 
Whereas proponents of the project resid- 
ing in other parts of Oklahoma, and other 
States, have envisioned great economic gains 
to groups of people, cities and towns, trans- 
portation users and great industrial organi- 
zations as a result of the construction of 
Oolagah Dam, it was also recognized that 
a great displacement of people and business 
operations in the Oolagah Dam area must 
occur if the project was to be built, and, 
therefore, solemn assurances were repeatedly 
given to the people and business concerns 
to be displaced by said Oolagah Dam, both 
by the congressional committees and the 
personnel of the Corps of Army Engineers 
that, in the event of the construction of 
the project, every effort would be made to 
see that the people in the affected area 
would not be forced to bear unjust and un- 
due economic hardship and loss while others 
are reaping the great economic gains that 
proponents have promised would result from 
the building of Oolagah Dam; and 
Whereas appraisals and purchases of land 
and residential properties in said Oolagah 
Dam area are in the process of being started 
at this time by the land procurement office 
of the Corps of Army Engineers; and 
Whereas appraisement of property in the 
Oolagah Dam area is being made on the 
basis of assumed values in the present loca- 
tion with no consideration Being given to 
replacement cost in kind in another location; 
and 
Whereas appraisement of many properties 
in the Oolagah Dam area are being made 
without due recognition of the known min- 
eral values in the form of valuable coal 
deposits, gas reservoirs, and oil; and 
Whereas representatives of the Corps of 
Army Engineers procurement office in Tulsa, 
Okla., are quoted in newspapers of recent 
date as telling oil producérs and mineral 
owners that “only in the dam site and con- 
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struction area does the Government have 
definite plans for buying mineral holdings 
outright,” but would seek only to acquire 
flowage easements on minerals and under 
the flowage easement agreements oil op- 
erators would be required to subordinate 
their operations to the basic functions of 
the dam and reservoir; and 

Whereas the appraisement and procure- 
ment policies being followed by the Corps 
of Army Engineers in the Oolagah Dam 
area have met with the active and deter- 
mined opposition of the landowners as is 
evidenced by the fact that the Corps of 
Army Engineers only recently has found it 
necessary to resort to condemnation action 
to acquire much of the initially needed 
lands in the dam site and construction 
area; and 

Whereas in the condemnation actions 
pending as of this date against the land- 
owners in the immediate vicinity of the 
Oolagah Dam itself, said actions covering 
more than 1,500 acres which is underlaid 
with valuable coal deposits, attorneys rep- 
resenting the Corps of Army Engineers have 
petitioned the court to take the surface 
land rights and-reserve to the present own- 
ers all mineral rights and values, and to 
subordinate the reserved mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United 
States to flood and submerge the land as 
may be necessary for the construction, op- 
eration, and nraintenance of said project; 
and 

Whereas under several hundred acres of 
said lands now being condemneed by the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the Oolagah 
Dam project, the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma own one-half of the mineral 
rights and values; and be 

Whereas the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma, through the trusteeship of the 
State school land commission, own thousands 
and thousands of acres of mineral rights 
under lands located in the remainder of the 
Oolagah Dam area, the Keystone Dam area, 
the Eufaula Dam area, and in other areas 
where such projects are planned; and 

Whereas the mineral rights and values 
owned by the school children of the State 
of Oklahoma in the Oolagah Dam area now 
under condemnation will be forever inun- 
dated and the value of said rights will there- 
fore be eternally lost to the school children 
of the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma will suffer great and irreparable 
loss of wealth if the Corps of Army Engi- 
néers continue, through the length and 
breadth of the Oolagah Dam area, the Key- 
stone Dam area, the Eufaula Den area, and 
in the other areas where like projects are 
planned, this policy of taking, without pay- 
ment, the mineral rights and values be- 
longing to the schoolchildren of the State 
of Oklahoma, and by force of condemnation 
then subordinating those mineral rights and 
values to the prior rights of the United States 
to flood and submerge said mineral rights 
and values: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma, That we respective- 
ly urge, request, and petition the Congress 
of the United States to make such inquiry 
into the land procurement procedures of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, issue such direc- 
tives and take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure the fulfillment of the intent 
of Congress in the protection of the rights 
of the people in the Oolagah Dam area and 
in safeguarding the mineral values and rights 
of the schoolchildren of the State of Okla- 
homa in accordance with the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States; and be it 
turther 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma 
be directed to send a copy of this resolution 


to the President of the United States, each - 


member of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
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gation, the Director of the Bureau of ;),, 
Budget of the United States, and to the cy),; 
of the United States Corps of Army En 
neers. 

Adopted by the house of representa:;, 
the 27th day of May 1957. 

B. E. Harxry 
Speaker of the House of Represent «; 





Ike Asked for It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, 1 haye 
just had the opportunity of reading g 
very enlightening editorial which ap- 
peared in the Standard-Times, of New 
Bedford, Mass., on Tuesday, April 3, 1956. 
This editorial points out very cogently 
the disastrous consequences inflicted 
upon this country by the purely politica] 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States made in the school-segre- 
gation case decided on May 17, 1954. 


I am glad to know that some of the 
people in Massachusetts realize the dire 
consequences of the Supreme Court of 
our land departing from law and indulg- 
ing in politics. Iam equally glad to know 
that at least some of our people realize 
that the executive department of this 
Government aided and abetted the Court 
in this departure. It is a serious thing— 
yes; extremely dangerous—when the 
courts of our land, at the insistence of 
people high in the executive department, 
trifle with the rights of our people and 
make decisions upon purely political 
grounds rather than the established 
precedents and constitutional law of the 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in'the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the editorial entitled ‘Ike Asked 
for It.” I commend this editorial to all 
the Members of this body and to Ameri- 
cans everywhere who are interested in 
preserving constitutional government in 
our Nation: __ 

Ixe ASKED For IT 

In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school-segregation 
issue in the South, saying ‘this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get Ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 


have been foreseen when, under White House 
pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
aw of 60 years’ standing with reference ‘o 
school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in southern schools were 
pending in the Supreme Court when former 
Governor Warren became the new Chief Jus- 
tice. The views of the President against 
segregation were well known, as may have 
been those of Chief Justice Warren. But to 
make doubly sure the Supreme Court made 
the right decision, the President instructed 
Attorney General Brownell to appear in the 
case, as a friend of the Court, urging <* 
segregation. 
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qwo important provisions of the Federal 
constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
n decision. The 14th amendment, ap- 
ved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny 
fo any person within its jurisdiction the 

ual protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
js that one which specifically says: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, 
py the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, ee to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

under the former provision of the 14th 
amendment, no State could discriminate be- 
tween Negro citizens and whites with refer- 
ence to schools or otherwise. Under the sec- 
ond provision, the 10th amendment, control 
of the schools was specifically reserved to 
the States, as not having been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th amendment, the 
south had the undisputed right to control its 
schools, unless its policies violated the 14th 
amendment forbidding discrimination be- 
tween Negroes and whites. For 60 years the 
supreme Court had ruled the 14th amend- 
ment requires equal school and other fa- 
cilities, but not identical; in other words, 
schools and other facilities may be separate, 
put must be equal. 

The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patient destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
peaceful progress for more than a half a 
century. 

In a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the chief justice said in effect, 
“The very fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
crimination, gives the Negro a sense of in- 
feriority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the fact 
many of the leaders of the Negroes in the 
South and the North, including many of the 
Negro schoolteachers of the South, not only 
feel no inferiority as a result of segregation, 
but object to attempts to force desegregation 
upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political considera- 
tions, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
along way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
For ancther thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
ever extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
fluenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential in 
the Supreme Court’s political decision is that 
there was thinking emanating from the State 
Department that desegregation would elimi- 
nate Communist-inspired criticism of the 
United States in India and others of the 
countries of the dark races. 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of India 
does not spring from segregation in South- 
ern schools, etc. It springs from the fact 
that India, while recipient of our generous 
bounty, is basically Communist in its sym- 
pathy and is interested in the segregation 
issue of this country only because it suits its 
own propaganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the Southern whites and 
Southern Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
ticking of the Supreme Court. We're sorry 


tio 
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for Ike now that he sees what he helped to 
procure and produce. It’s going to take a 
lot more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike’s part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 


vere 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
fangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'!4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 


case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of. 


the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscrip\ is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcressionaL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must Be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previousiy 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost ——No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in ‘contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Nguyen Huu Hanh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


or NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have here a copy of an address delivered 
by Mr. Nguyen Huu Hanh, director gen- 
eral of the Banque Nationale du Vietnam, 
on April 1, 1957, before the Metropoli- 
tan Club in New York City. 

Iask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows; 

Appress MADE BY NcuYEN Hvuv HANH, DIREc- 
tor GENERAL OF THE BANQUE NATIONALE DU 
VIETNAM, ON APRIL 1,°1957, AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN CLUB, New York CITY 


Mr. Foye, ladies, and gentlemen, now at 
long last Vietnam has achieved real inde- 
pendence with the establishment of a true 
democratic government of the people. 

We owe this newly hard-won independence 
to the determination of our people, their love 
of freedom and democracy, and to the energy, 
courage, and leadership of our President, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

I would like to emphasize the happy con- 
sequences Of a complete state of security on 
our national economy and the efforts made 
by our Government during the last 2 years 
to solve the economic difficulties arising out 
of 15 years of devastating war. 

Before attacking the problem of future 
development, let me review the present sit- 
uation impartially and objectively. It would 
be naive to expect the economy of a country 
dominated for 80 years by a foreign power 
and ravaged by 15 years of continual war- 
fare to become immediately established and 
stabilized. Although the economy needs 
considerable reforming and reorganizing it 
already is presenting many encouraging signs 
for us, as for the whole free world. 

Our country is primarily an agricultural 
country, thus the efforts of our Government 
are directed to increasing our agricultural 
production, and reclaiming the abandoned 
lands. Our Government is fully aware of 
Communist tactics of infiltration and is at- 
tacking this problem with a double purpose: 
the development of the economy, and the 
improvement of internal security. Orien- 
tals have the habit of ‘concentrating on the 
flat plains leaving virtually uninhabited the 
Swamps and forests, generally the most fer- 
tile land. The Communist is trying to ex- 
Ploit this habit and infiltrate into these 
empty sections. Our President, quickly rec- 
ognizing this threat, is taking advantage of 
the Communist slowdown (their internal 
Problems are keeping them occupied) and 
has skillfully managed to move the refugees 
and idle population of the urban areas into 
the high lands thus filling the vacuum cre- 
ated by past generations. It is his hope 
that the resettlement of the refugees will 
convert our highlands, generally very fer- 
tile, into something comparable to the 
American West. These refugees possess a 
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natural aptitude for achievement and con- 
quest of the wilderness, and the pioneer 
spirit so characteristic of America in the 
past. Based on recognition of these factors 
the projects of Dong Thap Muoi, Cai San, 
and the highlands were initiated. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees have been re- 
settled into the local communities. The Cai 
San and Dong Thap Muoi projects, under 
the guidance and with the aid of the Na- 
tional Government, have attracted more 
than 40,000 refugees, with another 50,000 
to come soon. The new crops are expected 
to be very good. 

Our problems are threefold, economic, so- 
cial, and military. The Highlands project 
is a typical example of our attempt at a 
solution with the least possible financial 
means. 

The map of Vietnam indicates that the 
highland regions border Laos and Cambodia 
wherefrom Communist infiltration is most 
likely to come. These lands are inhabited 
by only lethargic mountain tribes. 

Our President has effected the movement 
of some 20,000 militia whose duties include 
clearing the land and establishing their own 
farms, thereby creating an attractive and 
tempting place for the refugees. Once out 
of military service they will continue to 
keep local order and preserve the peace by 
themselves thus representing a manifesta- 
tion of the true spirit of the pioneer. These 
20,000 are the nucleus of a future settlement 
of perhaps 1 million persons, thereby easing 
the pressure of overpopulation in the cities 
and on the plains. The development of this 
vast and fertile territory, now lying waste, 
may close the western frontier to Commu- 
nist infiltrations. < 

We concede the fact that our means are 
limited for the execution of these tremen- 
dous plans. We have at our disposal but a 
few bulldozers and a half-dozen tractors, but 
we have to our advantage the extraordinary 
quality of the land, the courage and dy- 
namism of our Government to win the po- 
litical economic battle. 

Besides rice, our rubber plays the most 
important part in the improvement of our 
trade balance. With a complete state of 
security reestablished arid an improvement 
of labor relations, the rubber plantations 
have regained their normal activity and we 
hope that, with the new trees being planted, 
our current production will be increased by 
150,000 tons within the next 5 years. 

As you can realize we do not want to spe- 
cialize in 1 or 2 crops for fear that our econ- 
omy may be hurt in time of crisis. We do 
not want, at least in the foreseeable future, 
to produce more than 500,000 tons of rice 
yearly for export. We will endeavor to in- 
duce our farmers and our plantation owners 
to plant such industrial crops as coffee, tea, 
and castor oil. 

In the field of foreign trade many Viet- 
namese concerns have been recently estab- 
lished. Our Government is trying to help 
and encourage them, but, unfortunately, be- 
cause of the lack of experience and capital, 
many of them have failed and their number 
is reduced from 15,000 in 1955, to 1,200 in 
1957. Anyway we want to make a selection 
of them, as usually, the people who want to 
step into import business want to make a 
fast dollar but generally lack experience 
and financial means. We also try to reduce 
our imports and to encourage the introduc- 
tion of mechanized equipment. We are doing 
this by influencing the demands for equip- 
ment goods on the part of the local firms 


rather than passing unworkable laws. Even 
with that our balance of trade has been 
unfavorable and the American aid has been 
particularly valuable during the last 2 years 
in helping us reduce that deficit. In 1957 
we are planning to import $10 billion of 
goods, $8.5 billion of which ‘will be financed 
by American aid. Our foreign-trade rela- 
tions have been undergoing considerable 
changes. France, which used to occupy the 
first place, has now dropped to the third, 
from 76 percent in 1954 to 52 percent in 
1955, and to 24 percent in 1956. The United 
States is now the most important supplier 
with 28 percent, followed by Japan which 
has 25 percent. But France still remains the 
most important buyer from Vietnam, taking 
68 percent of our exports, followed by the 
United States with 19 percent. 

In order to improve our balance of trade, 
we are making every effort to increase local 
production. Our businessmen with the help 
of our Government are now contemplating 
the establishment of a glass factory, a cement 
factory, a paper factory, and a textile factory. 
We do not have the unreasonable ambition 
of industralizing our Nation overnight. We 
are conscious of our lack of capital, lack of 
know-how, and the narrowness of our in- 
ternal market. Also within the framework 
of our development of the country, our Gov- 
ernment ha& conceived many public projects 
which will provide the basis for future de- 
velopment. We intend to build a hydro- 
electric center, to develop our railway sys- 
tem and to improve our highway network. 

These achievements, during the past 2 
years, have been made possible with the 
great amount of American aid that has been 
helping us fight inflation. 

But many people have exaggerated the in- 
flationary pressures in our economy and have 
described our finances to be absolutely in- 
sane. I do not wish to deny the inflation- 
ary pressures created by 15 years of warfare 
but I do not think it is as dangerous as one 
would tend to believe at first sight. It is 
true that we have inherited many serious 
problems from the French administration, 
but with 2 years of hard work we have suc- 
ceeded in progressively solving part of these 
problems. 

In 1954 when our president came into 
power, the financial situation in Vietnam 
was extremely dangerous, our national re- 
sources were exhausted after 15 years of un- 
interrupted war, and because of the lack of 
security and efficiency of the administra- 
tion, taxes could-not be collected and fiscal 
control was almost nonexistent. The na- 
tional budget, burdened with a deficit of $2 
million in 1953 and $3 billion in 1954, was 
bled white by extravagant expenses, by secret 
funds and multiple subsidies to different 
political groups and religious sects. After 
Geneva, the first objective of our president 
was to lay solid foundations for our finance, 
to fight against corruption and fraud, and 
to push forward the program of national re- 
construction. Important efforts have been 
made during 1955-56 to balance our budget 
controlling the receipt and expenses, and to 
render more effective our tax collection. 
The results are so far satisfactory. Our 1956 
budget is balanced not without difficulty 
however. But our efforts are not limited 
witin a series of decrees and laws, neither do 
we intend to impose heavier taxes. The best 
way toward increasing tax receipt is to in- 
crease the national income to help in the de- 
velopment of our economy and the reor- 
ganization of our finances. Our Government 
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has organized many different fiscal and fi- 
nancial institutions, such as the superior 
council of money and credit, the national 
bank, the state-owned commercial bank, 
and the national investment fund, etc. 

On the field of international finance many 
measures have been taken to better utilize 
the American aid to encourage export, to 
stop the importation of luxury goods, and 
to improve our reserve in foreign exchange. 

In order that our policy of austerity neither 
affects the development of the private enter- 
prise nor the flow of foreign investment, we 
created a free exchange market in July 1956. 
Financial transfer can be effected through 
this free market for remittances of profits, 
foreigners’ savings, and tourist expenses. 

At the beginning of 1955, at the time of 
the creation of the national bank, we had 
at our disposal but 5 billion francs as reserve. 
At the end of 1955 our reserve was increased 
to 22 billion francs. In 1956 Vietnam de- 
tached itself from the franc zone and we 
started to accumulate our reserve in dollars, 
sterling, and other currencies. Our balance 
sheet shows that on December 321, 1956, the 
reserve in foreign currencies for our money 
was 29.11 percent, American-aid funds being 
included, or 14.01 percent, if we count our 
own reserve, as compared to 4 percent in 
June 1955. 

Besides, from our effort in stabilizing our 
economy and reorganizing our finance, we 
also are looking ahead into the future and 
working toward improving the standard of 
living of our people and toward becoming 
less dependent on foreign aid. It may in- 
terest you to know that lately our President 
has released a declaration on foreign invest- 
ment of agriculture and exploitation of na- 
the development and reconstruction of our 
country. In my opinjon, our 5-year plan is 
very rational because it is not ambitious and 
because it deals primarily with the develop- 
ment of agricultural and exploitation of na- 
tional resources. I will not come back to the 
agricultural projects which I talked about 
before. I will only deal with a few. projects 
for the exploitation of industrial raw mate- 
rials, which may be of some interest to you. 

The coal mine of Nongson, abandoned by 
the French firms, was reopened in 1956. A 
study made by our engineers has given very 
satisfactory results. The production in 1956 
was 2,200 tons. As for 1957, our projects 
include the opening of one section to bring 
the monthly production to about 2,000 tons 
which is about one-third of our coal import 
in 1956, therefore permitting us to save ap- 
proximately $600,000 at the end of the year. 
We are also preparing for the opening of 
another section to bring the 1958 produc- 
tion to 4,000 tons monthly. We hope to 
reach the annual production of 150,000 tons 
in 1960. 

Starting from May 1957, about 1,000 tons 
of puzzolane or baria will be introduced to 
be mixed with the imported cement. Plans 
have been made to put the cement factory 
Long-Tho, near Hue, under production 
again. This factory is expected to reach a 
monthly production of 2,400 tons by 1958. 
The possibility of installing another cement 
factory in south Vietnam capable of pro- 
ducing about 100,000 tons per year is being 
studied. 

Concerning the glass industry plans have 
been made to utilize the sand of baria and 
of camranh. A glass factory will be opened 
for operation in Saigon in 1958 with an ex- 
pected production of 8,000 tons annually. 

The phosphate deposits on the Paracels 
Island will be exploited soon by a Vietnam- 
ese firm. The production, according to of- 
ficial estimates, will be 50,000 tons per year 
in 1958. 

The final objective of our 5-year plan and 
of our project is to increase our national 
income by 25 percent after 5 years, and also 
to improve our trade balance by the elimi- 
nation of our importation of coal, cement, 
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glass, and chinaware within the next 4 
years. Our 5-year plan also will permit us 
to create more jobs; millions of people will 
be resettled on our highland and 5,000 
workers will be employed in the various 
industries. 

In order to finance this 5-year plan we in- 
tend to encourage savings and the forma- 
tion of local capital, by creating investment 
banks and national insurance companies. 
But we are well aware of the fact that our 
local capital is limited, and we intend to 
appeal for foreign investment in Vietnam. 
You already know of the terms of our Presi- 
dent’s declaration on foreign investment, I 
do not need to repeat them here. However, 
I would like to emphasize a few points which 
in my opinion seem to be very important. 
Our Government is following a policy of en- 
couraging private enterprise within the 
framework of our plan and our law. Our 
policy is to foster close cooperation among 
all free nations. The aid which we solicit 
from our friends in the free world should 
not be in the form of free grant but could 
take the form of long-term loan with which 
we can buy our equipments, or could take 
the form of participation in our enterprises. 

That is the summary of the financial and 
economic situation in Vietnam and the pos- 
sibilities for future development which our 
.government is contemplating to follow dur- 
ing the next 5 years. 

You would certainly not forgive me if I 
ended my talk without saying a few words 
about the American aid which has been 
a tremendous help to us in the fight for our 
survival and which will continue to be of 
great assistance to us in this important 
task of building and maintaining our po- 
sition as a free nation. As a banker, with- 
out any direct connection with the gov- 
ernment, I can say with objectivity and im- 
partiality that the American aid under the 
present form has already the maximum ef- 
ficiency. Although some minor modifica- 
tions in the procedure and a little more 
emphasis on economic aid are desirable, I 
sincerely think that any drastic changes 
either in the volume or in the implementa- 
tion of it would immediately stop our 
progress and weaken our position as well as 
the position of the free world. 


Silting of Lakes Points Up Need for 
Effective Soil-Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of water is always with 
us in Texas. Sometimes it takes the form 
of drought. Sometimes, as this spring, it 
is manifested in disastrous floods. 

One aspect of this overall problem, the 
Siltation of the big reservoirs we have 
built in Texas, recently was the subject of 
a highly intelligent editorial discussion 
by the Paris News, an outstanding daily 
newspaper in North Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Theré being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

SILTATION SITUATION ConTINUES BIG PROBLEM 
FoR LAKES Over NATION 

When the engineers completed the dam on 

Lake Texoma 13 years ago they made a predic- 
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tion: that lake won't go over its spillway b 
once in every century. — 
The lake can rest for a century now f 
this week it went over the spillway yi, 
plenty of water to spare. = 
Lake Texoma is the largest artificial tax 
in this part of the country. There are a ms 
six larger ones in the entire country sant 
seventh now under construction. The kin 
bee of America’s reservoirs is Lake Mead, 
which piles up behind the Hoover Dam_’ 
almost 30 million acre-feet. “7 

Lake Texoma is rated at 5,715,700 ACre-feet 
Next in size in Texas is the newest. Falcon, 
in Starr-Zapata Counties, with 409g 000 
Lake Travis, on the Colorado above Austin, 
holds 1,600,000 acre-feet and the older Lai, 
Buchanan, 831,000. Lake Whitney on the 
Brazos above Waco is rated at 2 million iat 
feet and Lake Possum Kingdom, also On the 
Brazos, at 750,000. Abilene’s Lake Fort 
Phantom Hill holds 73,960 acre-feet, and Lake 
Brownwood 125,000. 

In the fullness of time, however, the engl. 


“meers’ prediction that Texoma would gO over 


its spillway only once in a century is destined 
to be nullified. As is characteristic of near) 
all Texas streams, the siltation problem . 
bad, and the time will come when the capacity 
of Texoma will be gravely reduced. 

That is true in greater or lesser degree of 
all our artificial lakes. The situation is not 
without a remedy, but the application of the 
remedy will take a lot of time and more 
money than the lakes originally cost. 

It involves widespread soil conservation 
practices, religiously carried out and kept 
up. It involves the building of thousands of 
small upstream detention dams on the tribu- 
taries of our rivers. The problem is to hold 
as much water as possible in the area where it 
falls—on crop- and rangelands to prevent spi! 
erosion, behind smaller dams on smaller 
streams so floodwater can be released gradu- 
ally to avoid floods, to settle out some of the 
silt before it reaches the larger lakes. 

All this will take, as noted, a lot of time 
and money, but it is absoltuely essential to 
the continued well-being of the Nation. The 
alternative is a Chinafied America. 


Assuring Fair Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 5, 1957: 

ASSURING FaiR TRIAL 


The principle underlying the Supreme 
Court decision in the Jencks case is an ele- 
mentary principle of fair play—that an ac- 
cused person shall have every reasonable 
means of defending himself. The sole nov- 
elty of the decision lies in its application to 
confidential reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, hitherto considered sacro- 
sanct. Indubitably, the decision raises 
problems for the FBI. But there seems n0 
warrant whatever for Justice Clark’s extrava- 
gant lament in a dissenting opinion that the 
Court has afforded criminals a Roman holi- 
day for rummaging through confidential in- 
formation as well as vital national secrets. 

The Court has not authorized rummaging 
of any sort so far as the FBI's files are col- 
cerned. In prosecuting Clinton E. Jencks 
for filing an allegedly false non-Communist 
affidavit, the Government relied heavily 00 
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two witnesses, Harvey Matusow and J. W. 
ford, former Communist Party members and 
undercover agents for the Bureau. These 
en had made reports to the FBI. For the 
urpose of z their credibility, the 
defense wanted to determine whether the 
contents of these reports were consistent 
gith the testimony of the witnesses at the 
trial. All that the Supreme Court did was 
to declare that the defense was entitled to 
an order dire the Government to pro- 
quce for inspection all reports of Matusow 
and Ford in its possession, written and, when 
orally made, as recorded by the FBI, touching 
the events and activities as to which they 
ed at the trial. This is narrowly and 
ly limited. It gives a defendant no 
more than he genuinely needs to defend him- 
self effectively... 

In some situations, no doubt, the Govern- 
ment may feel that, in the interest of na- 
tional security, confidential reports should 
not be disclosed. It may be necessary then 
to forgo prosecution. This is a choice which 
the Government must face frequently—in 
deciding whether to produce undercover in- 
formants as witnesses in court; in deciding, 
as in the Coplon case, whether to make pil- 
fered documents public; in deciding whether 
to make available to the defense other rele- 
yant material which it considers privileged. 
As Judge Learned Hand observed some years 
ago, “The Government must choose; either 
it must leave the transactions in the obscu- 
rity from which a trial will draw them, or it 
must expose them fully. Nor does it seem 
to us possible to draw any line between doc- 
uments whose contents bear directly upon 
the criminal transactions, and those which 
may be only indirectly relevant.” 

It is less important to a free people that, 
in some instamces, a criminal may escape 
punishment than that he should have an 
untrammeled opportunity for self-defense. 
The frenzied bills which some Members of 
Congress have already introduced, in re- 
sponse to the Supreme Court decision, to 
protect the confidentiality of FBI reports 
tend to ignore the protection of individual 
rights which lie at the heart of the American 
system of justice. In the last analysis, the 
assurance of a fair trial is one of the first 
essentials to the security of the United 
States. 





The Cancer War 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


4 OF OREGON % 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have expressed to the Senate my views 
that a vastly expanded cancer research 
program, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, is needed for 

urgent solution or ameliora- 
tion of the malevolent. threat of cancer. 
A long-range program, with assured 
financial support by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is necessary to lend stability 
and continuance to cancer research 
programs, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an able editorial from the Denver Post 
of June 2, 1957, entitled “The Cancer 
War,” supporting more intensified effort 
toward unlocking the riddle of cancer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THe CaNCeR War 


Denver's annual cancer drive is nearing a 
highly successful conclusion, but the ravages 
of the Nation’s No. 2 killer continue un- 
abated. Every 2 minutes some American 
man, woman, or child dies of cancer. 

Denverites will give about $185,000 this 
year to the American Cancer Society (com- 
pared with 163,000 in 1956), and Colorado’s 
total contribution will amount to about 
$400,000 (compared with $306,000 last year). 

Nationally, it seems assured that the goal 
of $30 million will be exceeded—but only 
one-fourth of this will go into research. 
The rest will be spent on public and pro- 
fessional education and service, and because 
the patient load, is so great only a small 
number of teaching cases can hope for any 
financial assistance. 

To fill the gaping research hole in the ranks 
of the Nation’s dedicated cancer fighters, 
Senator NEuBERGER has proposed a $500 mil- 
lion cash of Federal aid. If this 
seems like a lot of money, reflect a moment: 
We are spending nine times more to prepare 
for a war that may never be fought, while 
the cancer war is already upon us, imperiling 
40 million now-living Americans and doom- 
ing 26 million. 

President Eisenhower's record $72 billion 
peacetime budget actually cuts funds for 
cancer research by 3 percent. Including all 
Federal, State, and voluntary contributions, 
only $45 million was spent on cancer re- 
search last year, the cost of one atomic sub- 
marine. 

Senator Neusercer’s thesis is that no war 
can be won by a halfhearted, piecemeal, 
year-to-year attack. So he proposes un- 
wavering, long-range medical research pro- 
grams, resolute national offensives on ‘all 
fronts to redouble basic investigation, to re- 
cruit, train and hold an army of scientists, 
and to expand laboratory facilities. The 
cost? Little more than 1. percent of the $45 
billion defense budget. 

Last year Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
in one of a series of bipartisan pleas for 
permanent medical research programs, 
pointed out that the Hoover Commission's 
medical task force criticized annual medical 
appropriations and recommended 5-year 
block grants so concerted long-range studies 
could be started without fear of an abrupt 
end to financial support. 

Such men as Drs. Leonard A. Scheele, for- 
mer United States Surgeon General, Sidney 
Farber, Harvard cancer specialist, and Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads, director of the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Cancer Institute, all have voiced sup- 
port for federally stabilized long-range can- 
cer programs. 

True, progress has been made in the war 
against cancer. But still only the few most 
promising leads can be pursued in the search 
for a preventive, a cure, or even a palliative, 
because of uncertainty about long-term 
funds, and the incidence of cancer continues 
to rise all over the world. 

Americans have proved we can lick pneu- 
monia and polio, influenza and tuberculosis. 
And we have the scientific potential to lick 
cancer, heart disease and mental illness, too. 
But, as Senator NevupErcer laments, we still 
lack the necessary determination. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, at a banquet of the Maryland 
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Forty and Eight, I had the honor of 

delivering an address on the subject of 

communism. Among those in attend- 
ance were Chef de Chemin de Fer 

Chester Naumowicz, of Silver Spring, 

Maryland’s first national president of 

the Forty and Eight; Charles W. Ardery, 

national secretary; and many patriots 
from all areas of the great Free State of 

Maryland. I ask unanimous consent 

that my remarks on that occasion be 

printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY UNITED STATES SENATOR 
J. GLENN BEALL, OF MARYLAND, AT BANQUET 
or LA SOCIETE DES QUARANTE HOMMES ET 
Hurr CHEvAUx, LE GRANDE VOITURE DE 
MARYLAND, ON JUNE 1, 1957, IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN HOTEL, BALTIMORE 
Although I am a charter member of the 

American Legion post in my hometown of 

Frostburg, I never had the honor of belong- 

ing to the legion’s famous Forty and Eight. 

I am, however, a member of another body 
in which forty and eight is a rather magical 
number. . 

The other group to which I refer is the 
United States Senate, where 48 Senators, 
plus the Vice President, can give political 
control to a party. 

I might mention, In passing, that leaders 
of both parties have been known to settle 
for a forty and eight combination quite 
Similar to the one your fine organization 
commemorates, that is; 40 men, who ordin- 
arily would vote in accordance with their 
party’s philosophy, and 8 others, who oc- 
casionally might act like mules or jackasses. 

I shall now drop this particular subject 
before some of you try to classify your 
speaker. . 

Whenever the newspapers write about the 
Forty and Eight they describe it- as the 
legion’s fun-loving organization. 

Never permit yourselves to lose that de- 
scription. 

As Joseph Addison, the English poet and 
essayist, once said: 

“If we consider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from laughter, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to depress 
the mind, one would take care not to grow 
too wise for so great a pleasure of life.” 

On the other hand, the members of the 
Forty and Eight.and all of their legionnaire 
associates have another essential attribute, 
the ability to recognize when not to laugh. 

This has been demonstrated time and 
again, especially in your determined and 
continuing fight against comraunism. 

I consider it a privilege to be able to dis- 
cuss that issue with you this evening. 

As all of us Know, democracy found a 
home in America when a group of men and 
women decided that they wanted to be free 
individuals instead of unquestioning sub- 
jects of a domineering mother country. 

Today, however, there is a false belief in 
many quarters that we must accept all phi- 
losophies in order to preserve the spirit of 
freedom we have fostered. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

If democracies are to preserve their health, 
they cannot permit the growth of systems 
dedicated to their destruction any more than 
healthy bodies can be allowed to have can- 
cer spread through them. 

That is why we in this country must never 
yield to the false propaganda that our four 
freedoms must embrace all doctrines, in- 
cluding communism. 

Other nations have failed to see that com- 
munism, like a disease, destroys the very 
area in which it is allowed to thrive. 

Some of those areas have died because of 
their mistake. 

Others are desperately ill. 
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Despite this, there are still persons who 
refuse to believe that communism is a threat 
in this country. 

Perhaps these people failed to read a re- 
port on the matter which a Senate subcom- 
mittee released about 18 months ago. 

In their report, the Senate investigators 
said: 

“Those who declare that the Communist 
Party is no menace, because its membership 
and voting strength constitute only a frac- 
tion of a percent of the total membership 
and yoting strength of major political par- 
ties, are deluding themselves and others.” 

Here’s the reason why, and again I quote: 

“A party member or sympathizer may be 
an official of a labor union with thousands 
of members which can tie up @ given com- 
munity or industry. 

“He may be an unpublicized Government 
official who prepares memorandums on policy 
affecting the entire Nation. 

“He may be an atomic scientist with ac- 
cess to highly secret information vital to 
our security. 

“He may be a writer, a preacher, or a radio 
commentator with a vast audience.” 

“He may be an actor or the descendent 
of some well-known family or the leader of 
a community organization. 

“In each case the’ individual's influence 
radiates to ever-widening circles with an 
effect similar to that of a stone thrown into 
a pool.” 

That, in the words of men who have stud- 
fed the issue closely, is why communism is a 
menace. 

It is well to remember these points, and it 
is also extremely important to keep in mind 
that the Communist threat is not always 
pointed at the atomic-energy installation in 
Oak Ridge or at some testing grounds in the 
West. 

In 1951, for instance, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation estimated that Maryland 
alone had 250 Communists and our neigh- 
boring State to the north had 1,441. 

But that was 6 years ago, and the Senate 
report from which I quoted is now a year 
and a half old. 

What, then, 
today? 

When the members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee began their 
recent hearings in Baltimore I contacted 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Director J. 
Edgar Hoover to ask about the current sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Hoover stated, as he previously had 
done before a congressional committee, that 
there were 17,360 Communists in our coun- 
try at the beginning of this year. 

That is about 14,000 less than there were 
in 1951, but in the remaining group are the 
ones which Mr. Hoover described as the hard 
core. 

These Communists, he emphasized, are as 
eruel and as merciless as their Russian 
masters. 

Our problem, therefore, is twofold. 

In the first place, we must decide what to 
do about the individuals who are accused of 
being Communists but who refuse to answer 
questions about their alleged connections 
with the party. 

We must also determine how we can best 
continue our fight against subversion under 
today’s laws. 

Let us consider those points one at a time. 

Less than a month ago, just several blocks 
from where we are now assembled, 22 per- 
sons invoked the first and fifth amendments 
in refusing to answer questions about their 
reported Communist activities. 

One of them—a man accused of being the 
head of the Maryland-District of Columbia 
region of the Communist Party—was the 
same fellow who was one of my bitterest 
critics when I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and who later was sent to a 
Federal jail for violation of the Smith Anti- 
Communist Act. 


about the present—now— 
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TI mention the fact that this man did every- 
thing he could to defeat me in order to show 
how an individual's personal feelings—in this 
case mine—can become involved in a matter 
such as this. . 

That is one reason why, despite our hatred 
of communism, despite our desire to protect 
our own free land, we must be extra careful 
not to allow ourselves to join a sort of 
“mental lynch mob” against those who em- 
ployed the first and fifth amendments in 
their testimony. 

Admittedly, this is an extremely delicate 
issue and the distinctions within it are quite 
narrow. 

Therefore, before we proceed further, let 
us review the law and our philosophy of 
government. 

First, we must remember that every person 
is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. 

Second, the Constitution specifically pro- 
vides that a person is not obliged to testify 
against himself. 

Third, there is no law which makes it a 
crime merely to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 

And finally, the courts are still testing 
laws passed to make it illegal for a person 
to participate in Communist activities if he 
has full knowledge of the aims of the or- 
ganization. 

Now, what does all of this mean? 

It means, in the case of the persons named 
as Communists during the recent hearings, 
that these individuals are, at most, only 
suspected of something which itself might or 
might not be illegal. 

The allegations have not been proven. 

The illegality of their reported acts has not 
been established in the courts. 

I am stressing—perhaps overstressing— 
these points because, in our constant fight 
against the menace of subversion, we must 
never inflict unintentional wounds on the 
philosophy of government we are trying so 
zealously to protect. 

On the other hand, what should we do 
about men and women who use the first 
and fifth amendments to refuse comment 
on their alleged Communist connections. 

We must, of course, to find out what is 
behind the refusal of those individuals to 
cooperate in legitimate investigations, and 
I can assure you that this is being done 
most effectively by numerous experts of your 
Government and the patriotic citizens with 
whom they dare working. 

Then, however, we are faced with the 
dilemma which arises from our personal and 
business. contacts with those who, in effect, 
have hidden behind the Constitution. 

In most cases this becomes a matter of in- 
dividual decision, and I would like to tell 
you how I, personally, feel. 

Granted that it is the right of any person 
to protect himself from questions about his 
Communist connections by invoking the 
fifth amendment, it is also my right to hold 
such individuals in the utmost contempt, 
and I do so. 

Yes, in keeping with the philosophy which 
underlies our democratic processes, it is our 
duty to respect the right which every man 
has to make certain decisions, even though 
those decisions might have originated within 
the walls of the Kremlin. 

We are not obliged, however, to respect 
the decisions themselves or the persons who 
make them. - 

As I mentioned previously, the distinction 
is quite delicate, but on it rests the future 
of our form of government. 

Before I change the subject, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend pub- 
licly those employers who have taken direct 
action, which they sincerely felt to be justi- 
fied, and have suspended those persons on 
their payroll who refused to cooperate with 
legitimate investigations affecting the se- 
curity of our country. 
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Now, for a few minutes, I would like ¢, 
discuss our day-by-day efforts to head of th. 
ever continuing threat of communist eee 
filtration. - 

I know full well that most per: 
that their lives on farms or fis Seotectee 
in offices will never cross the paths of pa 
versives. . 

That is exactly the attitude that the co 
munists want. vei 

Then they can move in and work under 
the protective cover of public indifference 

Frequently, in such cases, their camoy. 
flage is built around the very idea 1 just 
mentioned, the false belief of many person 
that they have far more chance of meeting 
@ man from Mars than a Communist. : 

Preying on such mistaken attitudes the 
men who would overthrow our democrae 
masquerade as respectable citizens anq dis. 
tribute their false philosophy through yarj. 
ous front organizations. 

Suppose, for a minute, that a well-dresseq 
man with an honest smile circulated 
through your neighborhood seeking signa- 
tures for a petition being circulated by the 
Maryland Committee for Peace. 

Or suppose a motherly individual re. 
quested the support of you and your neigh. 
bors for the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action. 

What would be the result? 

Some persons, I'd be willing to bet, would 
go along with the petitioners as readily as 
they would with a March of Dimes drive. 

But those are just two of the many groups 
that a Senate subcommittee has listed as 
Communist-front organizations. 

The Maryland Committee for Peace might 
have had a noble-sounding title, but the 
peace it sought was a Soviet-brand servi- 
tude. 

Likewise, the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action had nothing to do with any re- 
ligion, and particularly nothing to do with 
any of the fine churches of Maryland. 

Its only connection with a religion, if that 
word can be used at this time, was its link 
with the godless creed that has been pro- 
moted by the rulers of the Soviet. 

Nevertheless, good, sincere Americans, be- 
lieving that Communist infiltration is con- 
ducted strictly on a cloak-and-dagger basis 
within the secret agencies of the Govern- 
ment, added their endorsements to both 
groups. 

Our task, therefore, becomes clear. 

We must maintain a strict, unrelenting 
vigilance. 

We must guard against the men who 
pledge allegiance to our flag with their right 
hands while stealing the secrets of our se- 
curity with their left. 

Remember, the wall of defense installa- 
tions which protects our shores cannot pro- 
fect us from such conspirators. 

They work within the walls. 

Our most advanced weapons are Ineffectual 
in these cases, for the enemy is looking over 
our shoulders as we prepare to fire. 

I repeat, therefore, that our major defense 
is vigilance. 

More than that, though, we must step up 
our offensive in the fight. 

One of our Nation’s greatest troubles to- 
day, I think, is that we are beginning to de- 
velop a listless attitude toward good old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

Don’t be ashamed of your feelings. 

Wave the flag. 

Sing the national anthem. 

I know it seems unnecessary to say these 

things to Legionnaires, but I would rather 
repeat them too often than take a chance on 
missing one individual who might profit by 
my remarks. 
- Now, in closing, I would like to express my 
personal thanks to you fellow Marylanders, 
who, as good Americans and good Legion- 
naires, have been doing so much to guard 
the strength of our Nation. 

Keep up the excellent work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, June 2, I was accorded the 
ponor of delivering the commencement 
address at the commencement exercises 
of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

I ask’ unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tae FuTURE, OPPORTUNITY, AND RESPONSIBIL- 
Iry OF THE EDUCATED AMERICAN 

(Address by Senator THomas E. MARTIN at 

the commencement exercises, Parsons Col- 

lege, Fairfield, Iowa, June 2, 1957, 2 p. m.) 

The educated American is up against every- 
thing the free world is up against in this 
second half of the 20th century, only more so. 

This makes the role of the graduates of 
Parsons College and the role of the graduates 
of other institutions of learning everywhere 
in our country one that is touched with a 
proud but a fearful destiny. 

There is a burden of responsibility upon 
your generation of Americans. This burden 
is balanced by the promise of a full and an 
ampie lize, rich in the realization—actually— 
of great dreams. No people in all the ages 
have ever had the state of wellbeing, the 
national and individual dignity, that cloak 
you as you leave this, your alma mater, for 
the great world in front of you. 

And no previous generation in all the an- 
nals of history was ever confronted by a 
greater peril. 

It is in this context that I ask you to 
evaluate your career that stands before you 
and relate these coming years to the story 
of man since the beginning of time. 

Let us ask ourselves—Is this generation 
really unique in terms of the problems that 
face it? Or is this term, this word unique, 
merely the text that invests every com- 
mencement address? 

As I see it the answer is that every age is 
of course unique in some form. 

In the days of early Christianity the issue 
was between God and Caesar, an issue that 
has a strikingly identical parallel today. 

In the days of Columbus there was the 
task of whole new continents 
or the compass of contemporary civili- 
zation. 

In the latter part of the 18th century there 
was the question of a small group of Ameri- 
can Colonies seeking freedom and inde~ 
pendence from an oppressive tyranny. 

We are the immediate beneficiaries of the 
as success of these incredible ven- 


The Civil War raised the question—and 
answered it—whether this Nation or any 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal * * * can long endure. 

World War I and World War IT presented 
supreme tests to mankind of certain funda- 
oe tenets of civilization, and of govern- 

Today the issue I firmly belieVe is clearer 
than it ever has been, for the world of this 
generation stands clearly divided between 
the slave and the free. It is the collateral 
issues that are complex. 


There is nothing unique in this primary 
issue—except possibly its greater clarity— 
since the days of the Old Testament. 

But there is this about your generation 
that is unique—our age is more extraordi- 
nary than any comparable period of the past 
because what is done anywhere on earth en- 
gulfs the whole planet whether it is the 
development and use of penicillin, nuclear 
fission, or the question of what ships may 
or may not pass through the Suez Canal. 

This time in which we live presents the 
whole race of man on this earth and every- 
where in it with certain basic questions. 

The first question is whether man, under 
God, wants to be governed by himself or 


- whether, without God, he will submit to the 


tyranny of dictatorship and the erasure of 
his own personality and the elimination of 
the dignity of the individual 

The second question is whether man has 
the intelligence to recognize that a democ- 
racy or a republic sincerely means govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, or whether 
he can indeed be deceived into believing 
that a Soviet despotism 4s a people’s democ- 
racy, and whether he can be blinded to the 
omnipresent fact that communism is a dic- 
tatorship of deceit. 

Unless this generation of graduates of 
Parsons College and kindred institutions 
knows, recognizes, and acts upon its role in 
this unique crystallization of the issue of 
the centuries, then this much of the victory 
is lost to the free world. 

The Napoleonic wars were fought without 
our participation. 

The Civil War was fought without Europe's 
participation. 

We know now that wars like these can 
never again be localized, or isolated, or con- 
tained. 

Thus, your generation of Americans is 
unique in that your horizons, as of this 
moment, cover this entire planet and may, 
before long, be obliged to reach into stellar 
space. 

All this represents uniqueness indeed on 
& canvas so sweeping, so enormous, so total, 
it engulfs not only all of mankind, but it 
carries with it the question of whether 
there is to be a future at all, the question 
of whether man is so limited in his capac- 
ity to manage himself that he will use the 
power that is now his to destroy forever all 
life on this planet. 

Your generation is unique because until 
this hour man has never been presented 
with so vast and so final a decision. 

The burden of my message to you today 
is that you are the recipients of the richest 
fruits our civilization has within its gift, 
and that as the custodians of this intel- 
lectual and spiritual wealth there rests upon 
you precisely a certain concentration of re- 
sponsibility. 

All Americans are involved in the issues, 
the educated, the near-educated, and the 
uneducated, and all, in a democracy, have 
a voice. But democracy has never denied 
the principle of leadership under law. The 
educated men and women of America con- 
stitute certainly a selected fragment of man- 
kind towards whom, in the first. instance, 
the mass of Americans will look for guid- 
ance, so that when the decision is made by 
all of us, we shall have taken counsel prop- 
erly and duly with those among us who 
are presumably, the better traired and the 
best informed. 

What I plead for is not a priesthood of 
the educated. What I plead for is the serv- 
ice of the dedicated. 

The United States has a right to expect 
that its educated citizens will serve as an 


echelon of enlightenment on all local, State, . 


national, and international issues that con- 
front a Government such as ours. This is 
not to be construed to mean that I expect 
that we shall have Government by college 
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graduates per se. It is of the nature of 
the intellect to be controversial and prob- 
ing. Men who think never conform to a 
single pattern. It is the contest of ideas 
that gives democracy i#s strength. But feed- 
ing the contest we want knowledge and not 
prejudice. It is at this juncture that edu- 
cation plays its most magnificent role. 

Thomas Jefferson put it this way: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them~- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
from them, but to inform their discretion by 
education.” 

Having quoted a distinguished Democrat, 
permit me to quote an equally distinguished 
American whose thinking constitutes, I be- 
lieve, the foundation of the Republican Party 
of today. Alexander Hamilton put it this 
way: 

“A representative democracy, where the 
right of election is well secured and regu- 
lated, and the exercise of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary authorities is vested 
in selected persons, chosen really and not 
nominally by the people, will, in my opinion, 
be most likely to be happy, regular, and 
durable.” 

Here are two men, among the greatest po- 
litical scientists this Nation has produced, 
political opposites, yet agreed on the basic 
tenet that the best democracy is, of cuorse, 
an informed democracy. Woodrow Wilson 
has insisted that “the informing function of 
Congress should be preferred even to its legis- 
lation function.” 

One of the dangers of our time, and there- 
fore pregnant with threats to the republican 
form of government and the free world, is the 
weariness of the average voter with the prob- 
lems of the day. This weariness may better 
be described as a boredom derived in the first 
instance from the complexity of the issues 
collateral to the struggle between the free 
and the Communist world. The weariness 
may have deep psychological roots in two 
World Wars and Korea. If so, it is the youth 
now coming up, and the educated youth 
more directly, to which I am now addressing 
myself, that, it seems to me, must take up 
the slack. 

The workload of knowledge about public 
affairs with which a self-governing people 
must burden itself is more considerable and 
more complicated in detail than it ever has 
been in the life of nations. It goes to the 
very heart of representative government and 
the effectiveness of its operation. In a re- 
publican form of government like our own 
we must have representatives of the people, 
not delegates. When I speak in the Senate 
of the United States my voice is only as 
good as the constituency I represent. Once 
a Senator or a Representative is obliged to 
think of himself as a delegate whose think- 
ing bears no relation to the thinking back 
home, or whose constituency is too wearied 
or preoccupied to think of public affairs, 
then we have arrived at the beginning of 
the. end of free government. 

If we are to persist successfully in this 
extraordinary phenomenon of government 
where 170 million people are actually gov- 
erned by themselves (for civilization as we 
know it hangs upon our survival) then the 
duty for the electorate to be informed, to 
vote and act on their information and their 
convictions, is not only sacred in the most 
exalted meaning of the term, but it is in- 
dispensable. Either we know or we cease to 
be citizens. This means that the man in the 
street must have some understanding of a 
$71.8 billion budget? True, yesterday it was 
Korea, then Formosa, now the Middle East. 
But if we know, as we must, that civiliza- 
tion for a certainty, and perhaps all life on 
this planet rests in the balance, then how 
can we fail to participate in the government 
which must make the decision and which is 
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founded on the idea of the people’s par- 
ticipation? It is not only up to us here in 
Iowa, to know the difference between fixed 
and flexible price support, but it is up to the 
agriculturally withdrawn folk in the canyons 
of Manhattan also to know their respective 
meanings. We are all citizens of the same 
nation, and again unless we recognize our 
close interrelationship we stand on the 
doorstep of doom. It is not enough that 
we know the Monroe Doctrine, like some- 
thing learned by rote in grammar school. 

We must know the Truman doctrine and 
what it did and we must know the Eisen- 
hower doctrine in favor of which I voted. 
We should look to see what it is doing now 
to stop dead in its tracks a communism that 
has its Red tentacles over one-fourth of the 
world’s surface and one-third of the earth’s 
population. 

Nor am I one of those who is altogether 
convinced that the brain of the electorate is 
too tired to be informed. We are gifted with 
an immense and an extremely competent 
system of private communication, instan- 
taneous, free as communications have never 
been free in the history of civilization, and 
richly endowed not only with talent, but 
with resources and overwhelming technical 
proficiency. This communication comes to 
us by voice, in print, in-pictorial form, and 
by television and recordings, newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, trade journals, and 
radio. It is of the very heart-stuff that de- 
mocracy and the republican form of gov- 
ernment is made. Thus the educated men 
and women of today, the graduates of Par- 
sons College, have at their hands, created for 
them, a vast arsenal of communication to 
be used by them as a tool for the dissemina- 
tion of the ideas that make up the genius of 
America. If our regional arrangements, 
NATO or SEATO or the Baghdad Pact, call 
for clarification to the general public, is it 
too much to expect that, in the interest of 
representative government, you will help to 
inform your fellow citizens? Is it too much 
to expect that, your training having made 
you intellectually more accessible to under- 
standing of the problems that shake the 
world, you will now serve as the interpreters 
and the explainers of the complex? 

For we are living in an age when the func- 
tion of the Congress to inform the people 
must have reenforcement. If the repre- 
sentative process is to work so that the liaison 
between the Members of the Senate and the 
House, and the people, is close and constant 
and fluidly informative, then our system of 
Government under its present burdens must 
look to you for participation. I argue that 
this participation must of necessity be far 
more intense from your group, the educated 
American, than from any other, short of the 
Members of Congress themselves. My faith 
in the electorate’s eagerness to know, as dis- 
tinguished from their alleged weariness with 
public affairs, has its concrete testimony 
in a questionnaire I have composed and 
mailed from Washington each year for the 
past 8 years to people in this State. 


My purpose in sending out a list of some 
36 highly significant questions about con- 
temporaneous events and trends, legislative 
propositions and issues, was as much to 
widen the range of public interest in these 
issues, as to determine public reaction to 
them in Iowa. Out of more than 41,000 
questionnaires this year, I got no less than 
6,256 replies, many of them indicating the 
wealth of discussion the questionnaires pre- 
cipitated among farmers, laboring people, 
businessmen, the professions, the white- 
collar category, women’s groups, and others. 
More than half wrote me highly informative 
and illuminating letters along with their 
questionnaires. Nothing than I can recall 
in my public life has helped so much to 
establish the close contact I seek with the 
people of my State so that my action in 
Federal affairs may be invested with the 
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thinking, the support, the cooperation of 
the people whose representative I am in the 
Senate of the United States. 

That is how I see one function of my role 
in the Senate of the United States. 

When I speak of the obligation of the edu- 
cated American to the representative form 
of government, I am not speaking in merely 
ideological equations. I speak rather in 
terms of contractual commitments. Our 
universities and colleges are State supported, 
in many instances tax exempt, privately and 
publicly endowed. Parsons College, as you 
know, gets its financial backing from its 
endowment income, from gifts from the town 
of Fairfield, the alumni of the college, the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
and the Presbyterian Synod of Iowa, the 
trustees of the college, corporations, and 
other friends of the institution. Campaigns 
are now afoot to augment the facilities of 
this institution, and I hope these efforts 
receive the wide and wholehearted support 
they certainly have earned for themselves. 
But my point is that all this combined com- 
munal effort to provide higher education for 
our youth must call forth a concom .ant 
response wholly independent of one’s concen- 
tration upon the advancement of one’s own 
career. 

I note, from a survey of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, that present pri- 
vate giving falls $600 million short of meet- 
ing the rockbottom annual needs of the 
Nation’s nearly 1,900 colleges and universi- 
ties during the next decade. It has been 
estimated that it will cost the average Amer- 
ican college and university $1,000 a year in 
the near future to educate each student. 
It is possible that enrollments will reach 
well beyond 6 million in 1979. I am in- 
formed that this will bring the total an- 
nual educational bill to $10 billion or more. 
These figures do not take into account the 
need for additional buildings. It is not my 
point here to go into the situation of pri- 
vately controlled as against publicly con- 
trolled institutions of learning. The prod- 
ucts or graduates of both owe something 
to the community whose substance provides 
them their training and their learning. Cer- 
tainly, in the case of Parsons College, it pro- 
vides them the strengthening of their spirit- 
ual and moral background. 

But consider what a force rests behind 
democratic and representative government 
in a republic like ours if we eould depend 
for our first line of intellectual defense, of 
missionary effort, of communication of the 
problems and ideals that concern us, upon 
the more than 3 million students enrolled 
in 1956-57 in our institutions of higher 
education in Continental United States. 
Next year, 1957-58, this enrollment will be 
3,450,000. By 1970 it will, as I said, be well 


over 64% million. We are, incidentally, 
proud that standards today are higher than 
in the past. 


Ten billion dollars for the cost of higher 
education in the United States is no crite- 
rion by which to evaluate the inspirational 
and moral values instilled in the minds and 
hearts of four, five, or six millions of Ameri- 
can youth. But it does indicate in at least 
one concrete form the measure of the bur- 
den. There is the element of selection. 
Youth admitted to certain of our institutions 
of learning and receiving their benefits con- 
stitute a properly and correctly favored 
group in our seciety. Inherent in this fact 
is a reciprocal contract that has profound 


and for the country. Here is the force upon 
which the Nation must depend to help over- 
come the appalling statistic that almost 
half of our citizens do not vote. 
light of the average the citizens of the State 
of Iowa emerge well ahead of the rest of the 
country in their sense of political responsi- 
bility. The figures show that 


throughout the Nation the average of citi- 
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zens of voting age who went to the polls in 
the 1956 presidential year was only 604 per. 
cent. In Iowa it was 74.1 percent. 

Iowa was 6th among the 48 States. oO» 
74.1 percent was bested by Idaho with 773 
percent, Connecticut with 76.6 percent, yi.) 
with 76.1 percent, Massachusetts with 753 
percent, and New Hampshire with 75.2 pe;. 
cent. What these figures prove is that Iow, 
might do better but it proves also that oy; 
State is well toward the top and this is some. 
thing of which we may be reasonably proug 
I like to think that the influence of instity. 
tions like Parsons College is a contributoy 
to this exemplary record. 


Finally, in seeking citizenship participa. 
tion in representative government let y; 
remember that election or appointment to 


Office is perhaps the highest and the most 
direct of all forms of service. I do not holg 
the opinion by any manner of means that g 
college graduate is ipso facto an ideal legis. 
lator or the perfect public servant. But in q 
definitely preponderant number of cases jt 
it surely an asset. Easily the heavier pro. 
portion of Members of Congress have been 
touched by the advantages of some kind of 
collegiate training. The technical age that 
confronts us with petrochemicals, plastics, 
antibiotics, radioisotopes, nuclear energy, 
electronics, nucleonics, and automation, js 
reaching out for the trained mind with an 
almost savage desperation, 

The geopolitical age that confronts us de. 
mands a new dimension in statesmanship. 
It is possible to travel now between New 
York and Paris faster than it was possible 
30 years ago to travel between Boston and 
New York by motor. Overall the issue before 
mankind—whether the immediate problem 
is civil rights or Taft-Hartley, or Suez, or 
Foreign aid, or aid to education, or Federal 
authority over the money structure—is a 
moral one. Your fellow citizens will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reevaluate you 5, 
10, 20, 30 years from now. In the utlimate 
the tabulation of your contribution to your. 
self, your community, your Nation, your 
family, your alma mater, will be a moral 
tabulation. 

If you take away with you from Parsons 
College the powerful Presbyterian precepts 
that do so much to mold character, you will 
be found in the coming years, to the limit of 
your capacity, performing services in every 
aspect of life, that will keep your country 
strong and free and that will put the under- 
pinnings of moral might and righteousness 
beneath what is today a badly shaken world. 

I give you. my salute and I wish you 
Godspeed, 





Freight Absorption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
of us who live in the West and Far West 
are keenly aware of the economic fact 
that our industry can neither prosper nor 
survive without the competitive oppor- 
tunity of selling our manufactured goods 
in the consuming markets to the East. 
The right to absorb freight—that is, to 
meet the competitive lower prices of more 
favorably located sellers—is indispen- 
sable to our right to compete in the East- 
ern markets. 

Necessarily, therefore, sugar-beet 
farmers in the West have been deeply 
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rned over the possible impact on 
freight absorption of pending legislation 
o restrict the right of sellers to meet 
jower prices of their competitors. 

1 have received correspondence from 
the Executive Secretary of the National 
peet Growers Federation, made up of 19 
iocal associations, of sugar-beet farmers 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, 
south Dakota, California, Kansas, Ne- 
praska, and Wyoming. He expresses his 
deep concern and confusion over the ap- 
plication of S. 11 to freight absorption. 


He asks my help in straightening out - 


the conflicting views given him on this 
subject, and in my effort to do so I wel- 
come any possible assistance. Particu- 
larly, I hope that any report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will fully explain 
whether freight absorption is outside the 
provisions of S. 11 or whether it is not 
any different than any other price re- 
duction. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Richard W. Blake to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, dated May 16, 1957, and 
the chairman’s letter of April 8, 1957, to 
Mr. Blake, both of which letters were sent 
tome by Mr. Blake. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

F Aprit 8, 1957. 
Mr. RicHarp W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation, Greeley, Colo. 

Deak Mr. Bake: I am very glad to have 
the opportunity of giving you my reaction 
to your statement with regard to 8. 11. 

I bélieve that I understand from what you 
and others have said that freight absorption 
is essential in selling beet sugar. ‘The hear- 
ings on S. 11 have made it clear that freight 
absorption is but a name for lowering prices 
in a given area in order to be competitive 
in that area. Such being the case, S. 11 
would effect freight absorption precisely in 
the same manner as it would any other low- 
ering of price to meet competition, that is to 
say, in the absence of conspiracy, and when 
done on an individual basis, such lowering of 
prices could continue so long as there was 
not such a discrimination between com- 
peting customers as would probably lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly. 

I have emphasized the words “between 
competing customers” because in the cam- 
paign conducted by some manufacturing in- 
terests it has been stated over and over again 
that the lower price would have to be made 
throughout the entire country or among ali 
ao ee Such is not the purpose or effect 
of S. 11, 

It seemed to me as I read your statement 
that your opposition might have stemmed 
from the tion of the purpose and 
ae of the bill which I have tried to correct 
above. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUvER,- 
Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 


May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 

Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Dear SENATOR Keravver: I appreciate very 
much your letter of April 8, 1957, but I must 
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say that it leaves me even more confused 
about S. 11 than I had been previously. 

I assume you have now changed your mind 
about the application of this legislation to 
freight absorption. Your letter of April 8 
says that freight absorption is but a name 
for lowering prices in a given area, and pre- 
sumably S. 11 would affect freight absorp- 
tion in. the same way it affects any other 
pricing practice. However, during the hear- 
ings last year you said several times that 
freight absorption would not be in any way 
affected by the enactment of S. 11; see for 
example, page 7, first paragraph, and page 
252 of the 1956 Senate hearings on §S. 11. 

Our concern is over the propriety of ab- 
sorbing freight to distant markets in order 
to meet prices already lawfully available 
to customers in those markets from more 
favorably located buyers. You say that this 
would be lawful under your bill as long as 
it would not properly lessen competition; 
but we cannot understand when such a 
competitive pricing practice would ever 
lessen competition. It would seem to me 
that this practice merely permits additional 
sellers to compete in the market and, when 
it is done individually in order to meet 
prices already lawfully available to the 
buyer, it could never lessen competition. 
Therefore, I cannot understand what situa- 
tions your bill is intended to make unlawful 
with regard to the competitive practice of 
freight absorption. 

Your letter then underlines for emphasis 
“between competing customers” and sug- 
gests that price discrimination is unlawful 
only when it is between competing custom- 
ers. After rereading your bill several times 
I do not find the phrase “between competing 
customers” in the bill; and even if it were 
included I do not see any indication of 
how we can ever determine when customers 
in Chicago are in competition with cus- 
tomers in, say, Kansas City. 

There are many cases holding price dis- 
crimination is unlawful in the absence of 
injury to competing customers, and as you 
probably know in the Corn Products case 
the Commission found that candy manufac- 
turers in Chicago were in competition with 
candy manufacturers in Kansas City. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarp W. BLAKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Beet 
Growers Federation, 





Installment Sales Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
recently paid tribute to one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding sales finance insti- 
tutions which, I am _ exceptionally 
pleased to say, has its home office in the 
great Free State of Maryland. The re- 
cipient of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association’s honors was the 
Commercial Credit Co., which on last 
May 31 observed the 45th anniversary of 
its founding. Coincidental with this 
memorable occasion was the 10 mil- 
lionth financing of a motor vehicle by 
Commercial Credit. In recognition of 
these events I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the appendix of the 
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Recorp a statement on behalf of my- 
self and my colleague from Maryland 
{Mr. ButTLer]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INSTALLMENT SALES CREDIT 


Installment sales credit has been a large 
factor in the growth of the American econ- 
omy during the last two generations. In rec- 
ognition of the accomplishments which this 
section of American business has made I 
wish to commend those who contributed 
toward its development. 

One of the institutions which played a 
major part in the growth and development 
of installment sales credit was founded on 
May 31, 1912, by Alexander E. Duncan, an 
industrious and foresighted young man from 
the State of Kentucky, who knew that Amer- 
ican business was ready to expand with 
great growth. To assist in bringing about 
this development a new kind of financing 
Was necessary. Accordingly he founded 
Commercial Credit Co. in Baltimore, Md., 
with a total invested capital of $300,000. 
This beginning marked a new era in financ- 
ing manufacturers and wholesalers which 
was to demonstrate its utility to the Amer- 
ican economy so that today this financing 
plan has broadened its services and its ap- 
plications to the point where it is now 
internationally accepted and represents bil- 
lions of dollars in advances. 

Until 1916 this company confined its bus- 
iness to this commercial financing. How- 
ever, in that year it expanded its operations 
and became one of the first companies to 
finance the retail purchase of an automobile 
for a customer. In 1922 Commercial Credit 
acquired the majority of the capital stock 
of Continental Guaranty Corp., of New York, 
formerly Guaranty Securities Corp., the 
granddaddy of all the automobile finance 
companies. 

Acquisition of this company broadened 
Commercial Credit Co.’s operations to where 
it became national inscope. Commercial 
Credit was now handling both the retail and 
wholesale financing of new cars for the 
motor dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. The manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, machinery, and equipment, 
having studied the merchandising success of 
this installment plan, requested from Com- 
mercial Credit Co. and received, a similar 
program to finance the distribution and sale 
of such articles through distributors and 
dealers. 

Commercial Credit Co. grew rapidly and 
in 1929 its business had skyrocketed to al- 
most 50 times the amount of business done 
in its first year. But even during the de- 
pression years that followed the company 
sought to expand its facilities to better serv- 
ice American industry. In 1933 it acquired 
one of the best known and oldest of the fac- 
toring houses, Textile Banking Co., Inc., of 
New York. In 1935, it acquired a second fac- 
toring company, Edmund Wright Ginsberg 
Coporation of New York. 

In 1936 the company purchased American 
Credit, Indemnity Company of New York 
thereby broadening the services of New York 
industry through the issuance of credit in- 
surance to protect manufacturers and 
wholesalers against losses on open accounts. 

From the beginning of installment sales of 
automobiles it had been the custom of the 
industry to require that cars be insured 
against the hazards of fire and theft and, as 
traffic hazards increased, also against damage 
from collision. Commercial Credit Co. ex- 
perienced endless difficulties maintaining a 
mutually satisfactory connection with inde- 
pendent insurance companies in connection 
with the protection of and service to its cus- 
tomers. The company came to the conclu- 
sion that only by ownership of the insurance 
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company could continuous and satisfactory 
service be rendered. Accordingly, in 1939, the 
company ventured further into the insurance 
field by creating Calvert Fire Insurance Co. 
to write physical damage insurance on auto- 
mobiles and other articles usually sold on 
the timepayment basis. In 1946, it further 
broadened the insurance facilities it offered 
by creating American Health Insurance Co. 
to write group health and accident insurance. 

During 1941 the gross volume of receivables 
acquired by this company for the first time 
amounted to over a billion dollars. Certainly 
an indication of its service to American in- 
dustry and the American consumer. 

The war years that followed thrust upon 
the company new problems. First, how could 
a finance company make a contribution to 
the war effort? Second, how could it employ 
its available resources so that when victory 
was achieved the company could resume its 
role as one of the Nation’s great financing 
houses, prepared once more to contribute its 
strength to the resumption of our way of 
life. The management, therefore, prepared 
a program looking to the purchase of manu- 
facturing companies where its capital could 
increase their productivity and thus it ac- 
quired a number of manufacturing com- 
panies which produced bombs, shells, pyro- 
technics, gun mounts and special purpose 
machinery. This was an extraordinary de- 
parture for a finance company, but the fact 
is that these manufacturing companies made 
a notable contribution to America’s produc- 
tive efforts during the war. 

Today Commercial Credit Co. is one of 
the largest sales financing institutions in the 
world with capital and surplus in excess of 
$200 million and a broad financing program 
that serves all elements of our national 
economy. Today the company and its sub- 
sidiaries employ more than 13,000 employees 
in over 400 offices and plants throughout 
North America. 

Commercial Credit Co. now has over $1,400 
million in total resources and it has paid 
out to its preferred and common stockhold- 
ers an excess of $220 million in dividends. 
The annual volume of its finance subsidi- 
aries exceeds $3 billion, net sales of its 
manufacturing affiliates are in excess of $100 
million, and the earned premiums of its in- 
surance eee exceed $30 million. 

The National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion in recognition of the 45th anniversary 
of the founding of Commercial Credit Co. 
directed the following statement to E. C. 
Wareheim, chairman of the board: 

“In expressing congratulations to Com- 
mercial Credit Co. upon occasion of its 45th 
anniversary as a sales finance institution, 
the National Automobile Dealers Association 
pays sincere tribute to the important con- 
tribution made to the retail automobile in- 
dustry and to the car buying public by 
finance companies. 

“Probably no single factor has been so 
vital to the mass production and sale of 
automobiles as has been the development 
of installment credit as it is made available 
to purchasers of automobiles. Commerciai 
Credit Co.’s important role in automobile 
financing is pointed up dramatically at this 
time by its financing of the 10 millionth 
motor vehicle. 

“On behalf of franchised new car dealers, 
through whom your sales financing service 
is carried on exclusively, National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association extends to Com- 
mercial Credit Co. its best wishes for con- 
tinued growth and progress.” 

I feel that these remarks are most appro- 
priate because they briefly summarize the 
contribution which this o tion has 
made to the betterment of the American 
way of life. 
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Address by Ngo Dinh Diem, President of 
the Republic of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have received a copy of an address which 
His Excellency Ngo Dinh Diem, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Vietnam, deliv- 
ered before the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry in 
New York City on May 14. The address 
deals primarily with economic conditions 
in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous.consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppDRESS OF His EXCELLENCY Noo Dinu DIEM, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, BE- 
FORE THE Far EAST-AMERICA COUNCIL OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HorTe., May 14, 1957 


Ladies and gentlemen, during the last few 
days I have had many occasions to talk about 
the political problems that have plagued 
Vietnam in the recent past, and of the prog- 
ress we have made in solving them. I am 
happy to be able to speak today of our eco- 
nomic probiems which are of such great im- 
portance for our future. I am particularly 
pleased that I can talk about these problems 
to you, who, by virtue of your position in 
the world of business, are best able to under- 
stand why we must solve these problems if 
we are to survive. 

In the Asia of today, no major question 
of politics can be solved unless the inherited 
economic and socia] conditions are overcome. 
We must raise the living standard of the 
masses. To enable the masses to buy more 
and live better is for us ‘not only an end in 
itself; it is also a means to spark the indus- 
trialization of our country, and thus to en- 
able Vietnam to remain both independent 
and free. 

During my stay in your country as a po- 
litical exile a few years ago, I was constantly 
reminded by friends and well-wishers that 
Americans—and particularly you American 
businessmen—are practical people. I was 
told that if I wanted to be of use to my peo- 
ple, I should talk to Americans from a 
commonsense, practical point of view. 

Now I have come back to do: just that. 
And I believe that it comes easily to me as a 
Vietnamese. My Vietnamese ancestors were 
practical and constructive people. They 
were never under the compulsion of their 
rulers to build the wasteful, gigantic monu- 
ments that have so often been the economic 
ruin of great peoples. Historically, there was 
never an excessive centralization of power in 
our country to enable conscription of labor- 
power for such monuments. Thus, my peo- 
ple remain what they have been since the 
dawn of recorded history, hard-working, pro- 
ductive, always tilling their rice fields, and 
harnessing the rivers. 

I wanted to make this point because it ex- 
plains why I shall not present you today 
with any grandiose program for rapid eco- 
nomic progress based on tic and 
theoretical views. Our people have had, in 
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the short time since the Geneva acreemer,. 
surrendered half of our country to the Co,. 
munists, a revealing display of what Comm, 
nist d tism can mean. Vietnam aoy, 
the 17th parallel has witnessed storys... 
exploitation, and misery. The Commynis, 
have created such suffering and chaos ¢h,, 
our fellow countrymen in the north hay. 
openly rebelled. 

But exploitation and economic misery Were 


known to Vietnam long and before the Ing 
china War. The 10 years of war between tn, 
French colonial government and the Com, 


munist-led Viet Minh further im poverisheq 
the country. In the north, the Commyniy 
leadership adopted a scorched earth policy. 
Between their destruction and the hay, 
wrought by the actual fighting, industria) 
plants were demolished, the handicrafts ge. 
teriorated, communications were wreckeg 

rice mills were dismantled, our livestock ro. 
duced, and even the irrigation systems were 
allowed to fall into disuse. Only 20 per. 
cent of the prewar river transport, so im. 
portant to marketing our rice crop, remained 

when the fighting finally ended. 

Another great economic problem, one that 
resulted from the insecurity in the country. 
side was the movement of masses of rice 
farmers into the cities. There they ceaseg 
to-be producers in the economy, becoming 
instead part of the swollen layer of middle. 
men which lived off the artificial economy 
that grew up during the war and around the 
F -nch expeditionary force. 

For the south, partition brought in. 
numerable extra difficulties. Vietnam's coal 
is located north of the 17th parallel, as are 
most of its mineral resources, such as iron, 
copper, tin, zinc, and manganese. What was 
left of our little-developed industry—cement, 
glass, paper, and textiles—also remained 
mostly in Communist hands. Our problems 
were intensified when fear of Communist 
tyranny forced almost 1 million refugees to 
flee their ancestral homes in the north and 
seek the protection of our Government in 
the south. 

During the first year after the Geneva 
Conference, the economic picture was dark, 
but the political crisis was even worse. We 
had to fight the defeatism engendered by the 
fact that we were threatened by the power- 
ful army of the north, ready to engulf us. 
In the south itself we were threatened by 
the petty local tyrannies that had grown up 
during the 10 years of war, the so-called sects. 
The supression of these states-within-the- 
state was as for economic progress 
as for political stability. 

It took over 2 year to overcome these initial 
political difficulties. We are aware of the 
fact that our political consolidation would 
not have been possible without the generous 
and timely aid of the United States, which 
carried us through our great crisis after 
Geneva. Since Geneva, United States aid to 
Vietnam has averaged some $250 million 4 
year. We in Vietnam believe that no Amer- 
ican taxpayer need regret these expenditures, 
and that this investment has been wis¢ly 
made. Let me strike a balance sheet and 
show you what your aid has produced. 

It has saved us from the disaster of an 
inflation that would have wrecked our crip- 
pled economy. And it has enabied us 0 
build up an army of 10 divisions, one of the 
best in Asia according to competent profes- 
sional observers. As a consequence we suc- 
cessfully held two free elections, proclaimed 
our country a republic, and promulgated 4 
constitution that gave us our first National 
Assembly. Vietnam is now one of the most 
stable countries in all of Asia. ; 

With the phase of political consolidation 
completed, we were at last in a position © 
turn our attention to our economies and ‘0- 
cial problems. 
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In the field of agriculture we have already 
made long Our program of land re- 
form is being judiciously carried out. We 
pave already transferred a good deal of land 
to landless farmers. It is the conviction of 
government that the individual farmer 
my eown the land he cultivates. With this 
rogram we meet the false claims of lanc re- 
ams by the Communists. We give the farm- 
ers land, and we do it without the inhuman 
techniques of compulsion and confiscation. 

We are steadily increasing the surface of 
our cultivable land, by regaining rice fields 
that had been abandoned, by opening up 
the Plains des Jones for cultivation, and by 
winning for agriculture the vast undeveloped 
territories of our richer regions. This work, 
which is being done largely by the refugees 
from the north, will bring Vietnam back on 
the world rice market; and mounting exports 
will reduce our present national deficit. 
we are also beginning to tap the wealth of 
our forests, to increase our livestock, and 
to revive our old handicrafts and village in- 
dustries. Our money is stabilized, and our 
policy in regard to prices has proven to be 
sound. ‘ 

In increasing our rice crop and developing 
other products of the land such as rubber, 
coffee, and tea, we pursue a twofold aim. 
Our growing agricultural wealth will also 
stimulate the growth of the industries which 
we believe to be suitable for our country, 
necessary for our economy, and indispens- 
able for the preservation of our independ- 
ence. 

Our own means, however, are quite insuffi- 
cient to give us a good start. We can make 
little progress in industrialization without 
the development of our hydraulic resources, 
the improvement of our roads and railroads, 
the creation of a modern system of commu- 
nications, and the training of business execu- 
tives, technicians, and qualified workers. 
For this we again need help, both interna- 
tional and American. Some we have already 
received, as for instance from the group of 
United Nations experts headed by Professor 
Goodrich, and in particular from the Michi- 
gan State University team under Professor 
Fishel, who have been working with our own 
experts for several years. I want here to pay 
tribute to the outstanding work of the ex- 
perts and technicians sent us by your Gov- 
ernment under the ICA program. The 
USOM in Vietnam under the direction of 
Mr. Leland Barrows has been a persistently 
constructive force working closely with us 
in the achievement of mutually beneficial 
economic objectives. We hope soon to set 
up @ group of long-term advisers for our 
Government, perhaps with the help of one of 
your foundations interested in the problems 
of economic development of Asia. And we 
also hope that we can get the advice of some 
of your management consulting firms. 

Our country needs industries. It is a re- 
sult of colonialism, that we are merely a 
producer of raw materials, and forced to im- 
port all finished goods. Economic survival 
requires that we break this colonial pattern. 
We do not aim at self-sufficiency, nor do we 
plan to build major capital goods indus- 
tries in the near future. For the present, 
we plan on a gradual industrialization pro- 
gram consistent with our needs and capaci- 
ties. Our t major industrial under- 
taking will be the development of our un- 
used but excellent hydroelectric potential 
and we hope to do this as a joint under- 
taking between Government capital, foreign 
private advisers, and private companies on 
the basis of open bidding. Otherwise our 
program of industrialization is a modest one, 
adapted to our resources and needs. We aim 
at producing some textiles, sugar, cement, 
paper, glass, and plastics. Together with 
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some other plants producing goods for daily 
use, this would, for the time being, be the 
core of our industrialization plan. 

If you ask me whether our aim is a di- 
rected economy or a completely laissez faire 
doctrine, whether it is capitalist or Socialist, 
I have but one answer: such preoccupations 
are to us purely theoretical. The policy of 
our Government is based on present, prac- 
tical needs, and not guided by theoretical 
speculations. Our principal guide is that 
we seek to solve our economic problems with 
the best means om hand. 

We are convinced that an important 
method to enable us to meet our problems 
can come from overseas investors who seek 
opportunities in Vietnam. That is why in 
March of this year my Government issued a 
policy directive under which all foreign 
firms can justly operate. The Vietnamese 
Government guarantees foreign investors 
against nationalization or against expropria- 
tion without due compensation. We grant 
any new foreign investor 3 years’ exemption 
from real-estate taxation, as well as free 
registration of incorporation. New agricul- 
tural investments are exempted from land 
tax until the enterprise shall have harvested 
its first crop. Industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises will receive 100 per- 
cent remission of income taxes for their first 
year of operation, 25 percent for the second 
and third year’s, and 25 percent on rein- 
vested income. Imported capital goods is 
exempted from income duties. Or if foreign 
exchange is requested from the Government, 
import duties will be reduced by 50 percent. 
Foreign personnel will be afforded opportu- 
nities to repatriate family savings, bonuses, 
and other payments. Repatriation of capi- 
tal will be permitted within 5 years of the 
initiation of the enterprise at an annual 
rate of 20 percent. Additional advantages 
beyond those presently allowed for repatria- 
tion of profits will be granted according to 


.the importance of the enterprise for our 


economy, and the currency involved. But 
in no case do any of these regulations re- 
main rigid but can be changed whenever 
attractive opportunities arise for the econo- 
my of Vietnam and the potential investor. 

Let me say here and now that my Gov- 
ernment and the Vietnamese people do not 
share the hostility toward the West which is 
so much the vogue in Asia today. We re- 
gard the United States, in particular, as our 
friend. Perhaps the most tangible test of 
this is our attitude toward private business, 
especially American business. We recognize 
the crucial role which private enterprise has 
historically played in raising the living 
standards of all people. Further, and pos- 
sibly in contrast to other Asian nations, we 
do not regard American private investment 
as a threat to our national integrity. On 
the contrary, we welcome it as a necessary 
and cooperative factor, in the development 
of free Vietnam, and we will do everything 
within our means to create a hospitable cli- 
mate for American investors who wish to 
cooperate in strengthening the economy of 
Vietnam. 

Far from attempting to build a rigid frame 
for our economy, the system at which we 
aim will be an open one, capable of adapta- 
tion to changing needs. e 


It was the discipline, the determination, 
and the working capacity of our people 
which carried our Republic through its first 
few difficult years. These same qualities, we 
hope, will also enable us to solve our eco- 
nomic problems. We must show to the other 
Asian peoples that the economic progress 
they desire can be brought about by demo- 
cratic means. To succeed in this will be as 
important for the whole free world as it is 
for ourselves. 
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HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, it is with considerable pride that 
I call attention to the success and rather 
outstanding achievement of two young 
men from my home town, Herman 
Graham, Jr., 22, and Tom Graham, 19. 

I take this time to call attention to 
the Graham boys because I have known 
their father, Herman, and these two 
boys when they first persuaded their dad 
to get them a pony. Their interest in 
horses continued, as you would have 
noted had you attended the harness 
races during the past weeks at the pop- 
ular and beautiful Washington Rose- 
croft Racetrack. The Graham boys, 
along with their father, have been in the 
racing business only about 6 years, and 
have made such remarkable progress, by 
winning so many firsts, seconds, and 
thirds in the Rosecroft harness races, 
that they became the talk of all of their 
competitors, and most of the fans. 

To me, this is quite an accomplishment 
for two young men who handle their own 
racing stable and do their own driving. 
They have come a long way in a new 
business in a few years, and you need 
not be surprised if harness-racing en- 
thusiasts find them among the top men 
in the racing business for the next quar- 
ter of a century. 

I had the pleasure of having Herman, 
Jr., with me for lunch in the House of 
Representatives dining room last Satur- 
day, the closing day of the races at Rose- 
croft. At the time he told me that his 
brother Tom had taken most of their 
stock to Detroit for the harness meet 
there, and later they had a number of 
their horses entered in the great Illi- 
nois State Pair races. They are opti- 
mistic about future success with their 
highly bred, well-trained horses in the 
fast competition they will meet in those 
races and others to come. 

After winning 9 firsts, 9 seconds, and 4 
thirds, just to give the fans something to 
remember, on last Saturday night Her- 
man, Jr., finished up in fine form with 
Hal's Peg E upsetting the supposedly 
favorite, and carrying the Graham boys’ 
banner to victory in their closing entry 
at Rosecroft. ° 

Naturally, Iam proud of their parents, 
my close personal friends from my home 
town, and of these hard working young 
people who are making a business suc- 
cess of their chosen profession. 

Here is what the Washington Daily 
News says about the Graham boys’ racing 
here at Rosecroft: 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 11, 
1957] 

Not since the famed Insco invasion from 

the Midwest has the Maryland harness pic- 
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ture been knocked out of kilter the way 
the Graham clan has been doing it. 

This pair of youngsters, Tom and Her- 
man, Jr., hail from Salem, Ill., and they 
should be run out of town for showing con- 
cern as to whether their stock would be 
ready for Rosecroft. 

Thursday night their Sea Rover, with 19- 
year-old Herman, Jr., driving, won in a romp 
in 2:044. Not only is this the fastest time 
of the meeting, but Herman looked like he 
was just out for the breeze. 

They started with Goose Win opening 
night, Hal’s Peg E Wednesday night, and Sea 
Rover Thursday in the win column. In be- 
tween, they managed to sandwich Secret 
Brook in close for a second. All of the 
horses have paid off in oil-well figures. - 

And speaking of oil wells, Herman Graham, 
Sr., is in the business of selling oil-well 
pumping machines to the companies that are 
working in the fields. We asked Herman, Jr., 
why he and brother Tom hadn’t turned their 
talents to oil and he said, “Actually, there 
isn’t much to do once things get pumping. 
So as a hobby and a means of building up 
the breeding program, we are in the harness 
game.” 

If you think the horses they brought to 
Rosecroft are good, wait until you see Her- 
man’s eyes light up when he mentions 
Jochobed. 

This is the foundation mare that Graham 
family is hoping can produce a top classic 
pacer or trotter. Three of her offsprings on 
the female side have won over $500,000. 

“Last year at Lexington we sold her colt, 
by Rodney Scott, for $8,200 to Curley Smart,” 
said Herman. They have every reason to be 
proud of the grand producer. She is 23 years 
old and has been blind since she was 3. 

Papa Graham was a late arriver at Rose- 
croft but he was a beaming owner and proud 
of the boys when they won that trophy 
Thursday night. 





What U. N. Needs Most: Peacemaking by 
All 
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Or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of De- 
cember 9, 1956, by Clifford R. Johnson, 
106 Campus Road, Staten Island, New 
York City, entitled “What U. N. Needs 
Most: Peacemaking by All.’ 

The article follows: 

Wat U. N. Neeps Most: PEACEMAKING BY 
ALL—PrRAYER PLUs BALLoTs EquaL PEACE— 
U. N. CuarTer REVISION FORMULA 
Both the recent Bulganin disarmament 

statement of November 17 and the October 
letter asking for a suspension of H-bomb 
testing, give President Eisenhower a really 
wonderful opportunity for testing Soviet 
sincerity with the following very practical 
new approach. Will the Russian rulers 
agree to give their peoples the opportunity 
to vote for jeace or war by referendum be- 
fore taking military action beyond their 
borders if the United States agrees to do the 
same? This can be called testing of public 
ve or peacemaking by all instead of the 
ew. 

This basic idea was developed to some ex- 
tent in a letter sent to President Eisenhower 
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and Premier Bulganin by this writer. Al- 
though it was dated March 26, 1956, it is 
just as timely as ever in view of current 
Mideast problems. Heads of state and all 
U. N. delegates or policymakers and all vot- 
ing citizens are implored to give it their 
most careful consideration, The letter reads 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT AND Mr. PRIME MIN- 
ister: The unusual depth of sincerity in be- 
half of world peace as expressed by both of 
you during the past year inspires and per- 
suades me that the time has come to send 
this communication. 

f am writing to you as the author of an 
atomic-age peace proposal which has been 
deservingly.described as the political formula 
for constructing the spiritual equivalent of 
the H-bomb for preventing wars of aggres- 
sion. 

Needless to say, I have taken full cogni- 
zance of your views, as expressed in the pub- 
lished account of your exchange of letters, 
starting September 19, 1955, to March 1, 1956. 

Your comments upon the issues discussed 
make a lot of sense to me. 

But let us be quite frank. Both countries 
are getting nowhere. There is very definitely 
a need for a new approach. This letter has 
the answer, if you will forgive me for being 
so confident. 

As you both well know, the fear of sudden 
and surprise attack is the root of the ten- 
sions and armament race now gripping both 
nations. The reason for this fear, and you 
must be profoundly aware of it, is the simple 
fact that at the present time a comparatively 
few men in both countries have an influen- 
tial voice in making the decision for peace or 
war. Peacemaking by the few is as outdated 
and unworkable in this atomic age as would 
be bows and arrows in a struggle against nu- 
clear weapons. Peacemaking by all is the 
amazingly simple answer. Its proof rests on 
the following statement. That the common 
people of all countries are definitely opposed 
to war, is universally recognized and ac- 
knowledged. Hence, it follows very logically 
if they had something to say about it there 
would be no global wars. 

Peacemaking by all would be on the road 
to becoming an effective reality if both the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. would sign 
an agreement for the adoption of the fol- 
lowing proposal: zs 

I. Each country would allow all its quali- 
fied voters to participate in a national refer- 
endum or plebiscite to decide the issue of 


starting armed aggression against any na-. 


tion. 

II. No referendum to be held if the nation 
is attacked by armed invasion or if the 
United Nations asks each member nation to 
supply its quota of men for a police action. 

Ill. This agreement would only go into ef- 
fect when provisions I and II would be incor- 
porated into the written constitution of both 
countries and the United Nations Charter. 

Such a political formula (or its equiva- 
lent) for registering accurately public opin- 
ion is the atomic age answer for preventing 
world war III. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a major- 
ity of the voters of either the United States 
or the U. 8. S. R. voting in favor of attacking 
the other, in view of their record of historic 
friéndship. After this system has been in 
use for sometime there will be such a great 
sense of confidence developed that it will be 
relatively simply to work out the problems 
of disarmament. The “problem of the pro- 
—* of atomic weapons” would evapo- 

- rate. 

And could there be any better 
system devised than a nation debating and 
then voting on a question of commiting 
armed aggression? ‘ 

Very. obviously my proposal would ef- 
fectively correct or neutralize the limitations 
of your ground inspectio: and aerial 
photography plans. Leaving the warmaking 
power in the hands of a few men who secretly 
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make the decisions is the real cause o; t), 
fear of sudden and surprise attack. This 
universal practice needs to be replaced With 
the referendum process @5 800N as possibj, 
so that the common people can enjoy ty, 
maximum benefits of the atomic age. 

It is so appropriate to recall that both 
East and West have spoken a lot about the 
subject of free elections and peace-loving 
states. 

The constitutions of both countries are ey. 
actly alike when it comes to ignoring the 
electoral process with respect to a declara. 
tion of war based on popular will. And to 
capture the will of the majority is of course 
the heart of my proposal. The world woulg 
benefit enormously from example of bot, 
countries in extending and strengthening 
the electoral process which is the basis of 
so many problems, including elections jp 
Germany. My proposal could be applied to 
Germany and so remove the threat of Ger. 
man militarism. 

My proposal would of course abolish or 
neutralize the effects of the indispensable 
leader type of government which so largely 
caused World War II, 

Peacemaking by all represents rule by the 
majority which is the most precious prin. 
ciple of good government. Bad government 
produces today’s tensions. It is as simple 
as that. 

The reason peaceful coexistence is so shaky 
at present is because it rests on such a smal] 
base (peacemaking by the few). Peacemak- 
ing by all represents the very largest base 
for building the most endurable structure 
of peaceful coexistence. It is an accepted 
engineering principle that the bigger the 
base, the more stable the structure. 

My proposal could be made a part of your 
proposed friendship treaty (or any other 
tension reducing agreement) as a starter 
and later it could be incorporated as an 
amendment in the U. N. Charter by using it 
as a definition for a peace-loving state. 

Such an amendment would transform the 
U. N. into an effective atomic-age organiza- 
tion which would eliminate the need for al! 
the existing little U. N.’s on both sides. 
You are both in agreement as to the need 
for a stronger U. N. A treaty is always in 
danger of becoming “a scrap of paper” un- 
less it is written into a nation’s constitution, 
If both countries adopt my proposal, its ac- 
ceptance by the U. N. would almost be auto- 
matic. 

I am in full agreement with both of you 
when you speak about the need for ‘deeds 
and not just words” as the best prerequisite 
for establishing a basis for peace. This all 
boils down to the need for honesty. My 
proposal would enable a maximum of hon- 
esty on the part of all people to be effectively 
utilized to prevent war. 

It is sheer folly to think that either coun- 
try would be willing to really weaken its 
position in any way with respect to the other 
under existing conditions. | 

Here is where my proposal could break 
the log jam. Can you just imagine the 
effect on public opinion in bothe countries 
if you would make a simultaneous appeal 
to start the ball rolling with respect to the 
principle embodied in my proposal? Such 
a daring display of honestry of intentions 
would be an unsurpassable expression of 
dynamic deeds at the very top levels of both 
Governments. Such an appeal would imme- 
diately reeeive the enthusiastic support of 
peace-loving peoples throughout the world 
because they would clearly realize that their 
desire for peace could be effectively har- 
nessed for the first time in history. 

No two other persons in the world today 
can do so much with such little effort to 
help establish the right conditions for 4 
sound and lasting peace. 

I humbly and prayerfully ask both of you 
to peruse thig letter so that the understand- 
ing of all peoples may be effectively used to 
prevent wars of aggression and thus estab- 
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USE Of the ish the best political climate for a workable 
ack, jsarmament in our time and so speed the 
laced with : when your children’s grandchildren or 
day 
‘S Possible nerations yet unborn will no longer be 
ENjoy the er quired to study the art of war. 
owed with aE best wishes, yours for peace- 
about nt se TS Cuirrorp R. JOHNSON. 
ACe-loving The above letter refers to the need for an 
le amendment to the U. N. Charter for a defini- 
S are ex. tion of the phrase “peace-loving state” based 
Oring the n the peacemaking-by-all principle. This 
+ declara. nas been Specifically developed in a U. N. 
And to tharter-revision resolution introduced on 
Of course several occasions in the Congress of the 
"id would United States and now known as House Con- 
or both current Resolution 118 by Congressman Ror 
ethening MM wise. It reads in part as follows: 
Fm = _U. N. CHARTER-REVISION BILL 
Pplied te “Resolved by the House of Reprsentatives 
Of Ger. (the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States favors the adoption of 
0lish or the following definition of the phrase ‘peace- 
Pensable loving state’ as used in article 4 of the 
O largely United Nations Charter: 

“Section 1. A peace-loving state is hereby 
€ by the defined as any nation which gives its people 
US prin. the right to vote in a referendum for peace 
ernment or war, except in the case of direct invasion 
$ simple and except for the use of joint military 

power by this organization. 
30 shaky “sec. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
& small that any member nation of the United 
acemak. Nations which does not comply with this 
“st base definition, taking the necessary political ac- 
Tucture tion within 5 years after its adoption by 
ccepted the United Nations, shall be automatically 
ser the —_ from membership in the United 
ations. 
of your “Sec. 3. The Congress requests the Presi- 
' Other dent to instruct our chief delegate to the 
Starter United Nations to take all steps possible to 
as an effect the purpose of this resolution.” 
ising it Let no other nation feel that it is a mat- 
ate, ter of etiquette to wait for United States 
rm the congressional action on this proposal. What 
‘aniza- a glorious opportunity for the small nations 
for all or the so-called neutral U. N. members to 
sides, study and Officially initiate action as soon 
2 need as possible on this charter-revision proposal. 
ays in And under no stretch of the imagination 
” un. should said action be considered interference 
ution, in the internal affairs of the United States. 
ts ace 
auwe- 
c yon Problems of Farmers 
deeds 
uisite 
is all EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
My or 
hon- ‘ 
ively HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
oO IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
ther Thursday, June 6, 1957 
ae Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
the unanimous consent to have printed in 
tries the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
peal entitled “MANSFIELD Says It’s Time That 
the Benson Recognized Small Farmers’ Di- 
vee lemma,” and an editorial entitled “Mans- 
a FIELD Points to Benson’s Conflicting 
oth Statements,” which appeared in the May 
ae 31 and June 1, 1957, issues of the Great 
of Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
rid The editors of the Tribune share the 
a concern of my distinguished colleague 
and myself over the Eisenhower-Benson 
; farm policy. 
to They conclude that— 
10 , ‘ 
a There is serious question whether the 
farmers or the can afford many 
= more of Benson’s kind of forward steps. 
to There being no objection, the article 
bs and editorial were ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[Fyrom the Great Palls Tribune of May 31, 
1957} 
Mansrietp Says Ir’s Trwe TuHat BENSON 
RECOGNIZED SMALL FARMERS’ DILEMMA 

Charging the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth 
like a football,” Senator MrkE MANSFIELD 
said Thursday it is time Secretary Benson 
recognized the dilemma faced by the small 
farmer and did something about it beside 
viewing the situation “through rose-tinted 
glasses.” 

MANSFIELD issued the statement Thursday 
prior to returning to Washington, D.C. He 
arrived Wednesday to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the College of Great Falls 
graduation ceremonies and was conferred 
an honorary degree. 

Continuing, MANSFIELD said facts and fig- 
ures indicate “we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a department under his 
jurisdiction who tell completely different 
stories.” 

“Farm prices are 15 percent below the level 
prevailing when President Eisenhower took 
office. Farm surpluses are nearly three times 
as large as they were in January, 1953. The 
Federal Government spent more on agricul- 
ture in the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration than in the preceding 20 
years. 

“In February, Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for this 
situation when he said, ‘When there is * * * 
strong demand for industrial products and 
a tight labor market, “soft” settlements of 
wage disputes are all too frequently 
made * * * These increased costs are passed 
forward to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and backward to producers of many 
raw materials, especially farm products, in 
the form of lower returns.’ 

“However, the facts show that the farm 
family income dropped by $314 billion be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, but none of this drop 
is accounted for by imcreases in farm pro- 
duction expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has indi- 
cated on a number of occasions that farm 
surpluses were under control. This is what 
the departmental figures show: Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses between 1933 and 
1953 were $1.1 billion. CCC losses between 
July 1, 1953, and January 31, 1957, were $2.9 
billion. The total CCC inventory on January 
1, 1953, was $1.09 billion. CCC total inven- 
tory in February on February 28, 1957, was 
$5.7 billion. 

“The CCC has three times as much corn 
on hand now as when Secretary Benson took 
Office: 266,711,000 bushels in January 1953, 
and 967,122,000 bushels in February 1957. 

“There were 127,779,000 bushels of wheat 
in CCC storage in January 1953. In Febru- 
ary of this year, there were 798,918,000 bush- 
els of wheat on hand. 

“Secretary Benson and I agree that “The 
family farm has long held an important 
place in the economic and social life of our 
country.’ We do disagree about their present 
status. The secretary says that their rela- 
tive position has not changed. I disagree; 
the family farm is disappearing from the 
American scene. Between 1952 and 1956, the 
total number of farms in the United States 
decreased by 460,000. The farm population 
dropped by over 2,000,000. 

“During this 4-year period the farm debt 
rose $3.3 billion and the farm foreclosure 
rate doubled. Since 1962, the farm credit in- 
terest rates rose 108 percent over the 1947- 
1949 level. 

“In regard to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s budget, the secretary says: ‘We don’t 
want to increase our department by any 
number of thousands. We omly want to 
have the people who need to carry out the 
programs for which we have responsibility.’ 
The ‘department’s modest employment in- 
crease has amounted to 16,258 persons since 
1953 and the budget has risen over $2 billion 
since 1954.” 
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[From the Great Falls Tribune of 
June 1, 19571 
MANSFIELD PoINTs TO BENSON'S CONFLICTING 
STATEMENTS 


Before returning to Washington Thursday 
from his speaking engagement in Montana, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD made some perti- 
nent remarks by the dilemma faced by the 
small farmer. He charges that in the more 
than 4 years of the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
administration the economic welfare of the 
farmers has been “tossed back and forth like 
a football.” He thinks it is time Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson did something about 
the situation besides “viewing it through 
rose-tinted glasses.” 

MANSFIELD says we have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a Department under his jurisdic- 
tion who tell completely different stories. 
He points out Department statistics show 
farm prices are now 15 percent below the 
level prevailing when President Eisenhower 
took office and farm surpluses are nearly three 
times as large as they were in January 1953. 

In February Secretary Benson indicated 
that organized labor was to blame for the 
squeeze of the farmer between higher costs 
and lower market prices. But Department 
of Agriculture statistics show that between 
1952 and 1956 the family farm income in this 
country dropped by $314 billion. But none 
of this drop is accounted for by increases 
in farm expenses. These expenses were $300 
million less in 1956 than in 1952. 

About a week ago Secretary Benson said 
in a U. S. News & World Report interview 
that we “must quit trying to legislate 
scarcity.” But he adds that farmers have 
a right to expect Government help “in this 
period of transition.” 

In the same interview, Benson reports the 
total agricultural budget submitted for the 
coming fiscal year exceeds $5 billion. And 
he points out that this is an amount equal 
to nearly half the total net income of all 
the farmers in the nation. He concedes, 
however, that “much of this huge budget 
does not go to the farmer at all.” 

He says also, “it is becoming increasingly 
clear that our present complicated legal for- 
mulas governing acreage allotments and 
price controls have failed in their principal 
purpose—to maintain an adequate farm in- 
come.” 

That series of statements could be sup- 
plemented by a lot of others from Secretary 
Benson. But they all add up to the mcs 
expensive Federal farm program we ever ha 
and results distinctly on the deficit side. 

Benson says his program was developed 
after calling on more than 500 people to 
participate in a study of farm programs. 

It can be added that Mr. Benson was 
pretty choosey about what part of their 
recommendations he would accept. 

Now he says the program is a failure and 
adds: “It is time for Congress to consider 
another forward step in farm legislation.” 

We will agree that it is time to consider 
forward step but there is serious question 
whether the farmers or the country can 
afford many more of Benson's kind of fore 
ward steps. 





' Republican Platform and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Republicans Should Read Plat- 
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form,” from the May 29, 1957, issue of 
the Metropolitan Herald of Atlanta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICANS SHOULD READ PLATFORM 

If the Eisenhower administration leaders 
would only reread the 1956 Republican plat- 
form, they might understand why the Presi- 
dent’s budget is under so much justifiable 
fire from taxpayers and thus fromn Congress- 
men and Senators. 

“We will faithfully preserve the sound 
financial management which -has reduced 
the annual spending $14 billion below the 
budgets planned by our Democratic prede- 
cessors.” Yet, the budget proposed by the 
President is the highest peacetime budget 
in history. 

“We will ever fight the demoralizing influ- 
ence of inflation as a national way of life. We 
are proud to have fulfilled our 1952 pledge to 
halt the skyrocketing cost of living.” Ac- 
cording to the Government’s own figures the 
cost of living continues to skyrocket. Costs 
of materials vital to the operation of small 
businesses continue to mount. 

“We pledge further reductions in Govern- 
ment spending as recommended in the 
Hoover Commission Report, without weaken- 
ing the support of a superior defense pro- 
gram or depreciating the quality of essential 
services of Government to our people.” The 
cost of Government continues to rise and so 
does Federal employment. 

“Insofar as consistent with a balanced 
budget, we pledge to work toward these ad- 
ditional objectives: 

“Further reductions in taxes with particu- 
lar consideration for low and middle-income 
families. 

“Initiation of a sound policy of tax reduc- 
tions which will encourage small independ- 
ent businessmen to modernize and progress.” 

The Republican administration is in 
trouble because it has not followed its own 
platform. The failure to reduce the pub- 
lic debt substantially when tax collections 
are at an all-time high. The continued 
highest peace-time rate of spending make 
this impossible. The fact that the average 
American, despite record employment, is hav- 
ing to struggle to make ends meet leaves 
little support in this group for the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The farmers’ income has 
dropped so much that there is little support 
i: this group for continued high spending. 

Small-business men, the backbone of this 
Nation, are having a difficult time keeping 
their doors Open and these independent citi- 
zens know the danger of continued high 
Government spending in relation to their 
own problems. 

Congress is determined to reduce the 
hudget because the people of the United 
States are demanding this cut. 





What Is Ike’s Idea of GOP? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


r 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 





Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the . 


associate editor of the Park Region Echo, 
Mr. J. H. Ulvan, has written a thought- 
ful and interesting editorial entitled 
“‘What Is Ike’s Idea of GOP?” Now this 
editorial is good reading for everybody 
and it is must reading for every Republi- 


can. In fact, Democrats too will find 
it helpful and educational. 

Mr. Ulvan is known in Minnesota as 
one who does not let partisan prejudices 
dominate his thinking on problems. He 
speaks and writes with clarity and ob- 
jectivity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, 
Minn., of May 23, 1957} 
Wuat Is Ixe’s IpEa oF GOP? 


With the battle of the budget still going 
on in force in Congress and the two sides 
pushing for all they are worth, the struggle 
simmers down to the honest fact that Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower has suffered a 
serious setback in his following. His politi- 
cal popularity is the lowest it has been since 
he took office, though his personal popu- 
larity may still be high. In politics Mr. 
Eisenhower has lost the support of more 
than half of his Republican lawmaker 
friends because of the powerful debate on 
the $71.8 billion budget. r 

This debate has gone so far that it should 
have made the President wonder whether 
he should be a Republicar at all. Our read- 
ers might recall that before My. Eisenhower 
ever thought of running for the office of 
President he did not exactly know whether 
he was a Republican or a Democrat. He was 
undecided for at least a couple of years 
before he wanted to state his opinion and 
this even led some Democrats to go to him 
with the idea of having him run on the 
Democratic Party ticket. These days when 
the GOP leaders have practically abandoned 
Mr. Eisenhower we just wonder if Ike does 
not get to thinking that he should never 
have been a Republican. . 

If Mr. Eisenhower had ever had the id 
that he could revamp the GOP*he must haye 
gotten to know by this time that such a 

cannot be accomplished. He has 
stated in the past 2 years that he was going 
to liberalize the GOP and-in his 1956 eam- 
paign he stated on occasions that he was 
to make the GOP a party of “modern Re- 
publicanism.” With the known fact that 
Mr. Eisenhower cannot run for reelection it 
is apparent that his friendship with the 
leading Republicans does not mean much 
now after he won the election. It must be 
taken to mean that when Mr. Eisenhower 
was a general in the Army he did not get 
well versed in politics, at least not American 
party politics. 

The President has made a fight for the 
budget and he merits praise for what he is 
doing. Little argument can be put up in an 
honest-to- } opposition on the differ- 
ent phases of the budget. The down-to- 
earth truth is that the conservatives want 
low taxes and that regardless of the conse- 
quences. This encounter hag led to a situa- 
tion that parallels the struggle President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had with the Con- 

the issue of increased mem- 


with Congress, but it never got down to 
being as serious as the fight on the budget 
today. The GOP has created a dilemma of 
which the outcome is very uncertain as of 
now. 

As an illustration showing how some 


lication that has been stanch GOP 
its lifetime. Now the Journal 
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charges that Mr. Eisenhower is inconsistey 
when he is demanding Federal aiq ;,, 
schools. The assertion is that Ike has ,). 
ways opposed the idea of extending Feder.) 
services to the public, and then states tha; 
Ike has asked $2 billion for Federal aid 1; 
schools. The fact is that Ike has not asked 
for that much. His request has been {o, 
$1,350,000,000 for a period of 4 years. More. 
over, the President has in general sup- 

measures that embraced the coup. 
try’s welfare. He had stated he was againg 
Gov ent operation of private business 
but that cannot be construed that this ip. 
cludes our public schools. 

An analysis by a Washington periodica 
shows that the Democrats have supporteq 
the President in the congressional session 
more consistently than.the GOP. Statistics 
show that the Republicans have opposeq 
the President 52 percent on important issues 
while the Democrats have opposed him only 
86 percent on the sami issues. On rollcaj! 
votes the GOP has supported Ike 44 
percent of the time while the Democrats 
have a support mark of 57 percent. When 
the opposition to Mr. Eisenhower's proposa] 
is considered from what it was in the pre. 
vious Congress, it has more than doubled. 
The overall GOP opposition then was at only 
22 percent. In the present Congress the op- 
position has increased to the overall per. 
centage of 52. 

The present opposition to Mr. Eisenhower 
stems from the very strong propaganda put 
on by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The National Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, which has active units in every 
State, has joined actively with the two 
above-mentioned groups, so the country has 
been flooded with propaganda literature, 
And it is easy to stir up support when it 
gets down to the subject of taxation. No 
one wants to pay taxes and hence the big 
reaction of the present budget. 

The amount of reduction that can be made 
is a small fraction of the total proposed 
budget. At the most, the full amount of the 
cuts would be less than $3 billion. That is 
only a cut of 5 percent of the budget as 
asked by the President. Of course, the idea 
behind the GOP opposition is the fact that 
the Republicans have been highly critical of 
the Democrats for the past many years about 
their big budget. Promises for substantial 
reductions have been made since 1952 but 
little of these have materialized. Now with 
the 1958 campaign coming on a cut would be 
a GOP need. 

It cannot be denied that the Democrats in 
Congress have been playing politics. Politi- 
cally it is to their advantage that the GOP 
is quarreling in itself. For the Democrats 
to support cuts will be added votes for the 
next election. However, there are Demo- 
crats who support Ike, as the national safety 
cannot be endangered. 





The Communist Menace—Report by 
General Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
by Dean Clarence E. Manion over the 


Mutual Broadcasting System on May 26, 
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1957, in which he interrogated Gen. 


albert Wedemeyer. The subject of the 
proadcast was A Disillusioned Patriot 


speak His Mind. 


nsistent 
Bid for 
has als 
} Federal 


ite 
aid fae There being no objection, the broad- 
Ot asked cast was ordered to be printed in the 
> . 

—— pecorD, as follows: mts 

a td 4 DISLLUSIONMD PATRIOT SPEAKS oe 
e om Dean Manton. Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
against now retired, is one of the most widely expe- 


rienced military men now living. He has 
served this country with great distinction 
in all parts of the world. During World 
war II, he was commander of the United 
states forces in China where he was also 
chief of Staff for Generalissimo Chiang” 
Kai-shek. In 1947 at the request of Presi- 
dent Truman, he made an on-the-spot sur- 
yey of conditions in China and Korea. To 
the great misfortune of this country, his 

was deliberately suppressed. General 


business 
this jn. 


Triodica} 
Pporteq 

Session 
tatistics 
opposed 
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rollcal] 
meyer has made a careful professional 
adh. pace 4 of thé Communist menace—he 
whe knows what it is and he is here tonight to 
when HR un us what America should do about it. 
on It is my pleasure now to make way for a 
aan new, unsuppressed Wedemeyer report: 
at _ General WerpEMEYER. Thank you, Dean 
ae Manion. I am grateful for the opportunity 
° ee of explaining to my fellow Americans why 
a I believe the United States should withdraw 
how recognition from the Soviet Union and its 
- llites. 
1a put May I emphasize that the thoughts I ex- 
Manu- press are my own, and that I accept full 
ber of responsibility for them. 
Ast During the past several years I have trav- 
— eled considerably throughout this great 
ee land, talking to business and professional 
ry has men, to farmers and to laborers, in fact, to 
— men and women in all walks of life. 
2 Ten years ago, if I had suggested that we 
. we expel all Communists, and that we break off 
om diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
most of my countrymen would either have 
made greeted such a proposal with indifference, or 
posed they would have violently disagreed with it. 
of the May I explain why this was true? World 
iat is War II had just ended and, through the 
et as efforts of allied propagandists, the Soviet 
- idea Union was a popular ally. Her armies un- 
that questionably had made an important con- 
“al of tribution to our hard-earned military vic- 
bout tory. 
ntial Further, Americans were fed up with war. 
| but We wanted to return to our families, our 
with jobs, and our friends. Anyone who would 
id be help us to achieve those goals could win our 
support. Also many of the world leaders 
ts in praised Stalin. Harry Truman himself told 
)liti- us that Uncle Joe was a jovial fellow. We 
GOP were given reassuring bits of evidence con- 
rats firming the so-called equitable and peaceful 
the agreements reached at Teheran, Yalta, and 
mo- Potsdam. 
fety “Anyway,” we asked, “why should we 
bother about the Chinese, the Greeks, the 
Italians? If they want to be Communists, 
that is their business.” 
Yes, that was America back in 1946, 1947, 
' and 1948. There was little or no interest 
in the portentous events occurring in other 
parts of the world. We were equally naive 
or apathetic with regard to Communist ac- 
tivities on our own doorstep. 

Government leaders pooh- 
poohed the idea of Communist infiltration 
into the Government, even when there was 
no longer room for reasonable doubt. Mr. 
Truman referred jokingly to “red herrings.” 

ES However, there were some farseeing Ameri- 
cans, who had long realized, that commu- 
nism was as great a threat to our security 

sk and liberty, as nazism, fascism, or the mili- 

in tary jingoism of Japan. In spite of the in- 
st sults and diatribes by certain elements of 

the press and radio, these courageous Amer- 
1e icans carried on their campaign to collect 

6, facts concerning Communist infiltration and 
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They were finally able to present irre- 
futable evidence involving acts of espionage 
and sabotage in the United States by for- 
eign agents and individual American trai- 
tors, some of whom were in key positions in 
our Government. 

But a great change has taken place in our 
country since that unfortunate period. To- 
day, when it is suggested that we expel all 
Communists, and that we break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, there is enthusiastic response 
across the length and breadth of the land, 
except perhaps in official Washington. 

As is often the case when the facts about 
a situation are available to the American 
people, their intuitions and judgments are 
sound. They are usually far in advance of 
their Government leaders in recognizing 
dangerous developments, and in recommend- 
ing the positive steps that should be taken 
to cope realistically with them. 


SOVIETS FAIL TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 


What does our own State Department con- 
sider as the generally accepted criteria or 
qualifications that a foreign government 
must meet before it is recognized as a legiti- 
mate government? And how does the 
Soviet Union measure up to these tests for 
recognition? 

First, a government must have effective 
control over the territory of that particular 
country. The Soviet Government certainly 
has effective control over its territory. 
Everyone is familiar with the ruthless and 
barbaric methods of Communist control. 

Second, according to our State Depart- 
ment, a country must have sovereign inde- 
pendence. Not a single state under Soviet 
control, or within the Soviet orbit, could 
possibly meet this requirement. 

Third, the government must be truly rep- 
resentative.in character, that is, the people 
must determine how and by whom they will 
be governed. It is common knowledge, that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain have no 
voice whatsoever in their government. 

Fourth, the government must honor its 
foreign commitments and treaties and must 
adhere to a well-established standard of de- 
cency in the treatment of foreign nationals 
within its borders. Here we find an un- 
deniable record of Soviet atrocities, broken 
agreements, treaty violations, sabotage, kid- 
nappings, brain washing, and every con- 
ceivable act of terrorism. 

Although the Soviet Union unquestion- 
ably fails to meet the prescribed tests of our 
State Department, yet, there still are pro- 
ponents of continued diplomatic relations 
with the Red governments. 

They argue, that we must maintain diplo- 
matic representatives in the capitals of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in order 
to obtain information. They refer to foreign 
capitals as the windows through which our 
diplomats may observe developments and 
thus transmit vital intelligence back to 
Washington. But, it simply does not work 
out that way, at least not in the Soviet Union 
or in any Communist capital. 

In all Communist countries the represent- 
atives of western nations, and especially our 
own, are constantly hounded by secret police, 
subjected to indignities and humiliations, 
and harassed by restrictive regulations. 
They are watched wherever they may go. 
Everything they see and hear is carefully 
censored. 

My fellow Americans, why continue this 
farcial exchange of diplomatic amenities? 
These Communist governments do not legally 
represent their own people, for they seized 
and now maintain themselves in power by 
murder, lies, intimidation and secret police. 

If we broke off diplomatic relations with 
them, the people they have enslaved would 
be overjoyed and resistance movements would 
gain confidence and momentum. 


Further, we would be rid of thousands of 
Communist spies, saboteurs, and propagan- 
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dists, operating under the cloak of respecta- 
bility in Soviet Embassies, consulates, and 
undercover rendezvous in the various parts of 
our country. 

Like many of you, I supported the Repub- 
lican Party in 1952 and again in 1956. I 
heartily approved of the Republican pledge 
to place America’s interest first in the inter- 
national field and, further, to cope with com- 
munism, both-at home and abroad, realis- 
tically and courageously. Here is a direct 
quote from the Republican platform: 

“To repudiate the futile, negative, and im- 
moral policy of containment; to make liberty 
into a beacon light of hope; to repudiate all 
commitments contained in secret under- 
standing, such as Yalta, which aided Com- 
munist enslavement; to make it clear on the 
highest authority of the President and the 
Congress, that the United States seeeks the 
genuine liberty of these captive peoples.” 

I like that statement. It might very well 
have been written by a tried and true patriot 
of yesteryear—for example, a Patrick Henry 
or a Thomas Paine. Apparently millions 
of other Americans liked that statement too, 
for they enthusiastically gave the Republican 
candidates a mandate to carry out their pro- 
gram. We sensed a return to a type of lead- 
ership in the Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
and Teddy Roosevelt pattern—a dynamic 
leadership based on courage and realism, 


FOUR YEARS OF NONFULFILLMENT 


Like many other American voters I have 
waited patiently for more than 4 years for 
the fulfillment of those campaign pledges. 
While it is not my purpose to single out indi- 
viduals for criticism, or indulge in acrimoni- 


. ous discussions, I do intend to use every legi- 


timate and honorable means of urging those 
steps, which I believe to be, not necessarily in 
the interest of a particular leader or politi- 
cal party, not in the interest of a lobby or 
pressure group, but in the best interest of 
our country. ; 

We all recognize that the job of President 
of the United States is probably the toughest 
one in the world. We are aware of the pres- 
sures of professional lobbyists with their 
selfish interests. Also a newly installed ad- 
ministration must continualy cope with 
subtle resistance by firmly entrench bureau- 
crats. 

Whatever the cause, we are still immersed 
in deficit spending—trying to buy votes at 
home, and friends abroad. More than 4 
years have passed and still our Republican 
leaders do not seem inclined or able to make 
the basic changes in the New Deal philos- 
ophy, which the American voters strongly 
repudiated at the polls. 

If you and I really believe that diplomatic 
relations should be broken off with the So- 
viet Union and its satellites, is it not appar- 
ent that we must carry out a grassroots 
campaign? Let the impetus come from 
every crossroad, village, farm, city, and State. 

I can imagine no more appropriate place 
te launch a fight for true Americanism than 
right here in the heartland of our Natian. 
May I suggest that everyone within range 
of my voice should read the recent Indiana 
State Concurrent Resolution No. 1, which 
boldly prolaims admiration of the current 
Hungarians’ fight for liberty. It is to the 
credit of every citizen in the State of In- 
diana, that the resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the Indiana State Legislature and 
then signed by Governor Handley on March 
te 

Not only are Americans worried about the 
international situation, but they are gravely 
concerned about exorbitant taxes, deficit 
spending, and astronomical budgets. In 
varying degrees these problems are caused 
by our foreign policies, particularly with re- 
gard to communism. 

I feel confident that sizable economies 
could be effected if we would break off dip- 
lomatic relations with all red regimes; re- 
pudiate all agreements made with Commu-, 
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nist governments since 1933 and adjust 
realistically our program of economic and 
military assistance to other countries, that 
are directly or indirectly strengthening Com- 
munist nations. 

Every move on the international chess- 
board should be made from here on out with 
a view to conserving our national resources, 
both human and material, while 
American ideas and ideals of justice, dig- 
nity of man, and decency in all human rela- 
tionships. 

Dean Manron. Thank you, General Wede- 
meyer. We are happy that the Indiana Leg- 
islature agrees with your recommendations 
and we hope the Congress may be inspired 
to do likewise. 





Retirement of Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 





E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rush of Farmers To Retire 
Studied,” which appeared in the May 
14, 1957 issue of the New York Times, 

It is stated in this article that— 

Self-employed farmers are retiring about 
four times as fast as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration estimated when the 1954 Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance amendment 
covering this group became law. 


It is also noted that Mr. Benton J. 
Stong of my staff 2 years ago more accu- 
rately forecast the rate of farmer retire- 
ment during his research on my bill to 
permit farmers to substitute their earn- 
ings in years between 1950 and 1954 for 
their low earnings in 1955 and 1956 in 
calculating old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [{Mr. Kerr] and my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] joined me in 
the introduction of this bill, S. 670, which 
is before the Senate Finance Committee. 
A companion bill has been introduced 
in the other House by my distinguished 
colleagues from Montana, Representa- 
tive Lez MetTcaLr and Representative 
LERoy ANDERSON. 

Our proposed legislation would put 
_ farmers on par with other groups previ- 

ously covered by social security, who can 
pick out their better income years for 
retirement purposes. 

It would prevent injustice and hard- 
ship to many farm couples, now reaching 
retirement age, who because of drought, 
Benson, and other disasters have had 
considerably less than $4,200 income 
during the 2 years upon which their re- 
ew must be based under present 

Ww. 

I commend a study of our proposal as 
embodied in S. 670 to my colleagues, par- 
ticularly the members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Favorable action on 
this proposed legislation would, in my 
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opinion, correct a serious injustice to our 
senior farm citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RUSH OF PARMERS To RETIRE STUDIED—CLAIMS 
For: Soca, Securrry ARE Four Times 
GREATER THAN OFFICIALS ESTIMATED IN 1954 


WasHINGTON, May 12.—Self-employed 
farmers are retiring about four times as fast 
as the Social Security Administration esti- 
mated when the 1954 old age and survivors 
insurance amendment covering this group 
became law. 

The claims started rolling in during April 
1956, when the farmers could first qualify 
under the 1954 amendment by showing net 
earnings of $400 for 1955. During 1956, the 
claims filed totaled 160,000. 

In 1956 another amendment was enacted 
by Congress. It broadened coverage to in- 
clude the city farm owners who supervise 
their sharecroppers and the crew leaders in 
charge of the. traveling fruit and vegetable 
pickers. A few of those newly covered 
started drawing benefits in April 1957. 

This year 400,000 claims hzve been filed by 
farmers ready to retire or widows of the re- 
cently qualified asking survivors benefits for 
themselves and their children under 18 years 
of age. 

OFF-THE-CUFF CONCLUSIONS 

Officials of the Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture said 
today that they were unable to account for 
the large number of applications. However 
they offered these off-the-cuff conclusions: 

Many of the self-employed farmers prob- 
ably had wage-credits piled up previously in 
some other employment. 

Large numbers of farmers are far past the 
retirement age and have waited only long 
enough to be covered to retire. 

Distribution of 7,500,000 social security in- 
formation leaflets to every rural mail box and 
star route box in the land through the co- 
operation of Treasury, Post Office, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments made 
every self-employed farmer aware of his 
possible benefits. 

The old folks are willing to pass the farms 
on to sons and daughters if some spending 
cash is assured them. ‘ 

On Capitol Hill, however, a researcher was 
found who had a mémorandum to prove that 
in 1955 he had predicted a possible onrush 
even greater than has occurred. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Benton Stong, brother of the Iate Phil 
Stong, author of State Fair, foresaw that at 
least 900,000 farmers could retire in 1957. 
He based this on the 1954 farm census that 
showed 786,000 farmers 65 or older at that 
time, and also farmers coming into the 65- 
year group at the rate of about 100,000 a 


year. 
Mr. Stong, who is Iowa born, noted that 
this 1954 census further showed that 26 per- 
cent of farmers making $1,000 or less a year 
were in the age group of 65 or older, whereas 
only 11 percent of farmers making $3,000 or 
more had reached 65. On the basis of these 
figures he correctly predicted that self-em- 
ployed farmers would be retiring in num- 
bers as soon as they were assured social 
security benefits. 

Mr. researches were for Senator 
James E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
who has introduced a bill that would per- 
mit farmers to substitute their earnings for 
any year since 1950 for either 1955 or 1956 
Sn eee 
ts. 

Senator Roserrt S. Krzr, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, also has introduced such a bill. 
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Mr. Stong said that there was }j; 
centive for a farmer to work if he secur 
only $600 a year. The social-securit, “— 
ment for himself and wife would be 945", 
month or $540 a year. Or if he were making 
$1,200 a year or $100 a month, he woul 
still get $8.50 a month for himself an, Wif 
by retiring. "7 


tla ¢ 
“ue in. 





Two Great Frenchmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STArrs 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep. 
tember 6 there will be issued by the 
Post Office Department a commemora. 
tive stamp to mark the 200th annivyer. 
sary of the birth of one of the grea} 
men of Europe and in the history of 
the United States—the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

Here is a hero rightly revered by the 
two longtime allies—the sister republics 
of France and the United States. 

I was interested to read in the Mon. 
day, May 13, 1957, issue of the Milwav- 
kee Journal a description of the dra- 
matic life of this gallant nobleman who 
served so'immeasurably the cause of the 
American Revolution. 

It is well indeed that this country 
does him honor. 

We were all reminded, however, by a 
recent article in the same paper that 
there is another great son of France 
whom we must also not forget, Father 
Jacques Marquette. 

The article described how Mr. Robert 
Valeur, the first counselor of the 
French Embassy, rightly pointed out to 
@ group of students from Milwaukee's 
Marquette University High School that 
it is well indeed for all of us to recall 
the great contributions of this almost 
legendary priest-explorer. Father Mar- 
quette’s name is inextricably related 
with the history of my State, as well as 
this Nation as a whole. 

He is, of course, one of the two distin- 
guished sons of my State who is honored 
by a statue in a corridor of the Capitol 
very close to where I am speaking now. 
The other Wisconsin statue is, of course, 
that of “Fighting Bob” La Follette. 

I might recall, too, in connection with 
Pather Marquette and General La- 
fayette, that other great explorer Louis 
Joliet, who discovered the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, Wis., on June 
17, 1673. 

When the Marquette University High 
School students were here they laid a 
floral wreath at the base of Father Mar- 
quette’s statue, and they presented 4 
plaque to Mr. Valeur, as the representa- 
tive of the French Government. 

The plaque noted that this gift to 
Laon, France, birthplace of Father M2r- 
quette, was from the pupils, faculty, 
friends, and alumni of the Milwaukee 
school in its centennial year, “in gral- 
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S little j tude for the inspiration and leadership 
~_e provided by Laon’s illustrious son.” 
id be se I was happy to participate in that 
ere maki . 
_ he wou aa this event now, in particular, 
and wie ME pecause France is once more in an hour 
of great trial—she is in the process of 
forming @ new government to replace 
that of Premier Guy Mollet. And loom- 
ing in the background of the parliamen- 
' tary problem is the dark cloud of con- 
tinued strife in Algeria—a conflict which 
tKS is bleeding France seriously, a conflict 
which aroused the conscience of man- 
LEY kind most recently in the shocking. 
saughter of innocent Algerian men, 
women, and children by extremist na- 
2 STATEs jonalist forces. 
oon this hour when our friends in the 
land which gave the world the slogan 
on Sep. Mi ziberty, equality, and fraternity” are 
| by the MM .o hard pressed at home and abroad, it 
nemora- [MM js especially well for us to recall our debt 
anniver. toFrance. It is well to recall, as well, all 
he great JM of the other contributions which French- 
Story of men in all walks of life—in the arts, in 
quis de Mi .ience, in industry, in politics, in juris- 
prudence, in philosophy, and in count- 
1 by the Hi jess other fields—have made to mankind. 
€publies It is well for us to show toward 
“ France =the understanding, the sym- 
e Mon- pathy, the good will which was symbol- 
Milwau- ized by Lafayette’s own contribution to 
he dra- MM our cause when we were so hard pressed. 
‘an who 7 1 ask unanimous consent that the text 
© of the HR of the Milwaukee Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
ac: There being no objection, the article 
r, by a was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
*r that as follows: 
Fra THe FIGHTING FRENCHMAN OF 1776—LAFAY- 
— grre’s 200TH BrrTHDAY RECALLS GALLANT 
Father NoBLEMAN’Ss DRAMATIC LIFE, INCLUDING, 
R VrraL ROLE IN AMERICA’S FREEDOM BATTLE 
> .- t (By Walter Monfried) 
out re “Lafayette, we are here.” These words 
7 were spoken at the Lafayette grave in Paris 
vukee’s on July 4, 1917. Two months earlier the 
| that HM United States had declared itself on the side 
recall of France in World War I. The statement 
almost was made by one Col. C. E. Stanton of the 
* Mar- American Army, not by General Pershing, as 
elated is generally believed. 
vell as From the 1750’s when young George Wash- 
ington was fighting French invaders in the 
listins Ohio Valley, to the 1950’s, when the Suez 
nored issue has stirred bitterness among nations, 
: America and France have had their differ- 
apitol ences. But the differences are always re- 
now. solved in the spirit of “Lafayette, we are 
purse, here.” 
y This year is the 200th anniversary of the 
with birth of that citizen of two republics. The 
La- first of many ceremonies has just been held 
Louis in Wilmington, Del., where the du Pont- 
sippi Winterthur museum displayed Lafayette 
June items. Although the actual birth date is 
September 17, the official Lafayette Week of 
High France will be observed June 28 to July 4, 
_ when it is hoped many American visitors will 
‘id a take part. All of France is being decorated 
Mar- this spring with red, white, and blue posters 
ad a showing the gallant marquis on a white 
nta- horse, 
The mutual affection of Lafayette and 
t to America constitutes one of the great love 
flar- stores of history. But the why of it is 
It equally intriguing. Here was a boy, born to 
me immense wealth, of a family of ancient 
ikee nobility. At 16 he was an orphan and a 
‘aul- millionaire, a colonei in an exclusive regi- 


ment of dragoons, the husband of a 14-year- 
old girl of equally lofty lineage. Why should 
this lad have been willing to sacrifice fam- 
ily, fortune, and life itself to endure the 
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hardships of warfare in a raw new world? 
And for such a concept as “liberty,” a word 
hardly known in his blueblooded circles? 

First of all, he was a born fighter, in- 
stinctively a good soldier, fearless, overly 
bold. 

“I love the trade of war passionately; 
I consider myself born to play that game,” 
he declared as a young general. And, in the 
trade of war, the attack was his favorite 
action. Time and again General Washing- 
ton and the older officers were compelled 
to restrain the young Frenchman sternly 
when he proposed to carry the battle against 
superior numbers in better positions. In- 
deed, in his first battle, at the Brandywine 
River in Pennsylvania, Lafayette was 
wounded by a musketball in the leg when 
he slipped away from his corps of guards 
and charged into the midst of the victorious 
foe, 

HE WAS GILBERT TO HIS FRIENDS 

The marquis was much stronger in the 
heart than in the head. A veteran of sev- 
eral revolutions, he never quite realized that 
other men could be false. When he was 
past 60, he was instrumental in placing on 
the French throne a supposedly well-mean- 
ing and honorable duke, Louis-Philippe, of 
the Orleans dynasty. Lafayette was in- 
structed, and he fully intended, to get from 
the new king written concessions for con- 
stitutional government and other democratic 
reforms. But Lafayette was so charmed by 
the royal personage thaf he forgot his mis- 
sion—and Louis-Philippe turned out to be 
a renegade to republicanism. 

Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du 
Motier Lafayette was the marquis’ full name. 
He was Gilbert to his family and friends. 
When he was 18, serving with a garrison 
in Lorraine, he first heard about the rebel- 
lion in America. He received the news from 
the duke of Gloucester, a brother of King 
George III of England. The duke, a dinner 
guest of the French Officers, asserted that 
he disagreed with his brother and hoped the 
colonists would’ win. 

Lafayette already hated: the English for 
having taken Canada from the French. By 
aiding the American colonies, he could in- 
jure England. After the colonies declared 
their independence in 1776, the youth re- 
signed from the French Army, secretly bought 
@ small ship and sailed to America. Amer- 
ican diplomats had promised him the rank 
of major general—at 19—when he dermon- 
strated the wealth he could contribute. He 
kept his word, spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to help the American cause. 
At one point in the war, at Baltimore, he 
noticed that his 2,000 men were in rags. 
He immediately bought complete attire for 
each of them. 

WASHINGTON LOVED HIM AS SON 


When he first reached the Capital, Phila- 
delphia, Congress rebuffed him. American 
leaders had become irked by European for- 
tune hunters swarming over the land. 
Shrewd old Ben Franklin interceded for the 
youth. Lafayette was warmly welcomed 
when he said that he would serve without 
pay. He received his commission and was 
introduced to General Washington. A life- 
long friendship began immediately. Wash- 
ington loved the boy as a son. The boy at 
last had found a father. 

After a year of spirited service in several 
battles, Lafayette returned to France on 
leave. He received a hero’s reception and 
persuaded the government to grant military, 
naval, and financial aid to the Americans. 

In 1780 he returned to America. Lafayette 
by his own admission, had an actor’s craving 
for adulation. One of his letters to Wash- 
ington contained these words: “I well know 
that you, my dear general, will get me the 
one thing for which I thirst: Glory.” 

Washington accommodated the lad. Major 
General Lafayette served steadily in tlie field 
through the 3 remaining years of the war. 
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He led the all-important army which bottled 
up the forces of the British at Yorktown. 
His record in the American struggle for free- 
dom is remarkable. He chose to shiver 
through the terrible winter at Valley Forge 
with Washington's ragged troops. It was 
his lot to be one of the officers who sentenced 
Major Andre to be hangled as a spy after 
Benedict Arnold’s treason was revealed. 

Having helped the new Nation in its reyolu- 
tion, Lafayette returned home in time for 
the bloody French revolution which swept 
the Bourbons from the throne and set up 
Napoleon as Emperor. 

TRIED TO CALM THE WHIRLWIND 


Nobleman though he was, Lafayette was 
worshipped by the masses for his American 
exploits. In the early years of the chaotic 
French uprising, he became the most power- 
ful man of the realm. The mistrusted King 
Louis XVI and his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
were in his charge. Both hated him. In 
Lafayette’s youthful days at court, Marie 
Antoinette had snickered at his clumsy danc- 
ing, but now she laughted at him no more. 

“Better to perish than be saved by Lafa- 
yette,”’ she muttered—and perish she did, on 
the guillotine. 

Between the remorseless factions of blood 
thirsty radicals and reactionary aristocrats, 
Lafayette tried to steer a course of demo- 
cratic liberalism. He pleaded for jury trials, 
religious tolerance, abolition of titles, and 
representative government. 

“He worked with a passionate energy that 
seemed to take him everywhere at once and 
with controlled patience that calmed myriad 
storms,” writes biographer David Loth. 
“People clamored around him, asking for 
orders, pleading to enlist, begging favors. 
Overnight the national guard grew to 200,- 
000 men. This was an unprecedented force; 
the great battles of the century never had 
involved a single command so large.” 

But, in 1790, Lafayette refused to continue 
in supreme command, which would have 
given him a dictatorship. He would not 
sacrifice liberty for order. 

Lafayette could not calm the whirlwind 
of revolution. The fanatics—Marat, Mira- 
beau, Danton, Robespierre—gained control 
and declared war on monarchial Austria. 
Lafayette was placed in charge of 1 of the 
3 armies on the frontier. 

Then he received a curious order to re- 
turn to Paris. He surmised that the guil- 
lotine might be his destination, and he fled 
to Belgium in the hope of escaping to Amer- 
ica. But, in Belgium, he was captured by 
German forces; they hated him as a revolu- 
tionary. 

A LIMPING, BALD VETERAN 

For 5 years he was held in German and 
Austrian prisons, despite the pleadings of 
George Washington for his release. At 
length, Napoleon Bonaparte attained con- 
tinental power and ordered freedom for the 
marquis. Lafayette, however, never sided 
with the dictatorial emperor, and it was 
Lafayette, after ‘Napoleon's defeat at Water- 
loo, who demanded and secured the abdica- 
tion of the great conqueror. 

In the several governments that France 
endured thereafter, Lafayette generally was 
active on the liberal side. 

In 1824, the limping, bald veteran of many 
struggles attained the crowning glory of his 
career. President Monroe invited him to 
visit the United States as guest of the Nation. 
He visited all 24 States. He was astonished 
by steamboats, Sunday blue laws, and the 
Bunker Hill Monument. He, in turn, aston- 
ished many Americans by shaking hands with 
Negroes and urging that slavery be ended. 

“For more than a year,” says historian 
Frank Monaghan, “his triumphal tour pro- 
voked demonstrations of frenzied enthu- 
siasm without precedent or parallel in Ameri- 
can history. This was one of the happiest 
years of his life, for he had never lost his 
one great foible, as Jefferson had described 
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it, ‘a canine appetite for popularity and 
fame’.” & 

Lafayette, who had lost his fortune in the 
French upheavals, received from grateful 
America $200,000 and 23,000 acres in Florida. 
Within a few years, he gave all of it to needy 
friends. 

At 77 Lafayette succumbed to pneumonia. 
He was buried, at his request, beside his 
wife. She had asked that she be buried 
amid the hundreds of headless bodies of 
guillotine victims at Picpus Cemetery. A 
mound of earth from Bunker Hill was placed 
over his grave. 





Markets: The Golden Key to 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oi 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Markets: The Golden 
Key to Opportunity,” delivered by As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Butz at the June dairy month celebra- 
tion, Barre, Vt., on May 28, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

Markets: THE GOLDEN Key TO OPpPoRTUNITY 
(Address by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 

D. C., at the June Dairy Month celebra- 

tion, Barre, Vt., May 28, 1957) 

We who work in agriculture face a chal- 
lenge unparalleled in world history. Ours is 
a land of plenty. Yet that very same abun- 
dance often gives rise to surpluses which 
burden markets, depress prices, and other- 
wise trouble our economic life. ‘This con- 
dition is most serious in agriculture, where 
we have not yet learned how to keep farm 
output flowing into constructive use as rap- 
idly as it flows from our farms. 

Too much of our national thinking has 
been directed toward curtatiment of output, 
and too little toward expansion of markets. 

During the last 2 or 3 decades, Govern- 
ment program has been piled upon Govern- 
ment program until farmers themselves are 
understandably confused by the crazy-quilt 
pattern of governmental assistance to agri- 
culture. Farmers are toid by Government 
what to plant or not to plant, what to market 
or not to market, and otherwise how to run 
their business. The maze of controls and 
regulations which accompany these assist- 
ance programs have become increasingly irri- 
tating. More and more farmers are wonder- 
ing about the price they have to pay for all 
of this kind of governmental assistance. 

In the meantime, the problem of surplus 
remains unsolved. Still confronting us is 
the challenge of abundance which can and 
must be met. We will be able to meet it 
only if we are willing to face the problem 
realistically. 





to the problem of its own surpluses. Dairy 
farmers and others in the industry 
increasingly been 


in farm economics is being taught through 
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this demonstration. Effective pricing and 
ageressive merchandising, teamed together, 
can move more and more dairy products 
into human stomachs rather than into Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

This great industrywide effort to promote 
and merchandise dairy products is now con- 
tinuous throughout the year. June Dairy 
Month is symbolic of the dairy industry's 
teamwork in meeting the challenge of abun- 
dance. 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
inaugurating your teamwork project for 
June Dairy Month. In this project you 
have a common goal—to put dairying in the 
limelight, to remind everyone of the im- 
portance of the dairy industry to commu- 
nity health and to the economic well-being 
of the community. Your united effort dem- 
onstrates the many avenues by which the 
gairy industry moves forward. Here you 
have ted the producers’ interest, 
the distributors’ interest, and the public 
interest. But for the. moment, you are all 
concerned with a promotion program for 
dairy products. 

VERMONT LEADS THE NATION 


Nowhere in the United States is dairying 
more important than it is to the people of 
Vermont. There are other States where 
gross cash receipts from dairy products are 
greater, but Vermont leads the country in 
cash receipts. per person. The importance 
of dairying in this area is illustrated by the 
fact that there are more cows than people 
in Vermont. And, ‘according to census and 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reports, the number of cows relative to peo- 
ple is increasing. In 1950, the numiber of 
cows and heifer calves on farms exceeded 
the number of people in Vermont by 36,000. 
In 1956 there were 452,000 cows and heifers 
on Vermont farms, 82,000 more than the 
number of people in the State. 


can be utilized most efficiently with increased 
output per farm unit. -More capital is 
needed to purchase the latest laborsaving 
devices. For a profitable investment such 
equipment must be used to capacity, rather 
than half full. The opportunity for indi- 
vidual decision permits each dairyman to 


the dairy enterprise is a free en ‘ise. 
But the dairy enterprise is not “free” in 
terms of its Dur- 


program 
marketing year which began April 1 will be 
in the neighborhood of $315 million. 
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ton brings suggestions for increasing 5; re 
ducing Government assistance to the q,\,. 
industry. But coupled with the sugges.” 
for more help from Government often ¢o:, 
recommendations for control of the in dustry, 
They would impose limits on productioy o 
marketing similar to controls now applicabj. 
to other price-supported commodities. With 
such controls, the power to make decisions 
would increasingly be transferred from ¢), 
individual dairy farmer to the Governmep: 
Consider the impact of a freeze bein, 
placed on output of milk per farm. Where 
would we be today if a limit on dairy farm 
output had been imposed 5 years ago? Ver. 
mont dairymen selling milk on the Boston 
market delivered in March this year ay 
average of 110 pounds more milk per day per 
producer than they sold in March 1952. Ty, 
gross milk check per producer was $619 thj; 
March, more than $100 greater than the 
average check in March 1952. Vermont dairy 
farmers achieved that increased gross income 
in spite of the fact that they received about 
1 cent per quart less this year than in 1952 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY IS UP ONE-FOURTH 
Increased efficiency of labor on dairy farms 
is the key to the greater farm productivity. 
The Department of Agriculture's continuing 
study of farm costs and returns on sample 
northeast dairy farms shows production per 
hour of man labor increased one-fourth 
during the 4-year period, 1952-55. In 4 
years’ time, efficiency of labor increased g0 
that a farm worker could accompitsh in an 
8-hour day what it took him 10 hours to do 
in 1952. Stated another way, each worker 
te able to produce about one-fourth more 


Increased production of milk per cow has 
been an important factor in bringing about 
the higher rate of labor productivity on dairy 
farms. Annual average milk production per 
-milk cow in the United States has risen 1,000 
pounds in a decade. 

This increased productivity of labor on 
dairy farms has been accompanied by some 


efficient production. . 
increased marketing cost is 
due to higher wage rates paid in marketing 
have not been compensated 
by increased labor productivity. Some 
occurred in productivity of 
marketing of dairy products, 
but recent increases in unit output of labor 
in handling milk have been greatly outdis- 
tanced by increased efficiency of production. 

From 1952 to 1955, Department of Agricul- 
studies show hourly earnings in dairy 
ucts industries in the United States rose 
5. percent, and labor costs of fluid mil 
ers rose 7 percent per unit of product 
During the same period hourly earnings of 
farm operator and family labor on northeast 
dairy farms rose 23 percent, but the in- 
creased labor productivity on these farms 
reduced the labor cost per unit of output 
nearly 2 percent. 

Dairy farmers have set a pace that chal- 
lenges the marketing segment of the indus- 
. It is an inspiring experience to see that 
taken up as you here have done. 
is no point in calling the race off just 
use dairy farm production has taken 4 
not equaled by marketing. The mar- 
process hasn’t reached its finish line— 
lenty of room for increased sales 
marketing efficiency. 

@ growing market for the dairy 
the United States in the bumper 
babies arriving each year and the 
span that we can anticipate today. 
population of the United States \s in- 
the rate of 3 million persons each 
alone provides an additional ou'- 
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2 billion pounds of milk each year at 


sin 

tire ‘aul let * per capita rates of consumption. 
UgLestions {HE CONSUMPTION POTENTIAL IS GREAT 
ten Come There is no good reason why the dairy in- 
* andustry, try must reconcile itself to present levels 
luction or ans onsumption -per capita. Look at the 
“PPlicable HMO ogig of consumption in other countries. 
‘es. Wita J *\\cumption per person in the United States 
| decisions of all dairy in 1955 was less than 
from the half the level of Consumption in Ireland and 
vernment, J Poland. The United States ranked 15 
©ze being among 17 countries. By major 
"Where J ‘ry products, the United States ranked 8th 
lairy farm : fiuid milk consumption per person, 15th 
s vale in butter consumption, and ijth in cheese 
© Boston J ‘nsumption. We hold only two first ranks. 

Year an qhese are in per capita consumption of 
One Pet ted and dried milk, both relatively 
pe. ‘pall items when compared with the three 
$619 this sma sucts. 

than the ge figures refute the notion that we 
a aalty have reached some maximum of appetite for 
Ss sncome products. The lag in consumption 
ved about can't be due to income. We are the most 
1 in 1952, rosperous country in the world and we are 
FOURTH vaching new peaks of personal income each 
iry far . ee 
ductivity we conditions for merchandising are ex- 
mtinuing cellent. The difficulty is that conditions are 
n sample excellent for marketing just about every- 
ction per thing today. When the housewife goes to 
1€-fourth the su et today she is not only at- 
5. In 4 tracted by hundreds of presliced, prepack- 
eased g0 aged, precooked, and eaned items of 
sh in an produce, all ready for the dinner table, she 
Irs to do can also purchase there the tablecloth, cook- 
1 worker ing pots and dishes for serving the meal. In 
‘th more that same supermarket she can also buy 


flowers for the table, drug supplies, and a 


cow has new pair ef hose. : 
1g about To compete with all this array, either at 
on dairy the store or delivered to the home, takes 
tion per continuous selling. There is no.reason for 


dairy products to lose popularity to a better 
product or to a changing fashion fancy. 
Merchandising dairy products must keep the 
consumer convinced that “Dairy ‘products are 


en 1,000 


abor on 
by some 


on dairy better products” and that dairy products do 
ot kept in fact consitute a “good buy.” 
Retail YOUR PROGRAM IS GETTING RESULTS 
oS Se Progress is being made in merchandising 
ng have dairy products. Here in New England your 
ot more stepped up promotional efforts appear to 
‘ be paying off in increased consumption. 
cost is Whole milk sales in 1956 to consumers in 
rketing the five Massachusetts marketing areas 
pnanted where Federal milk orders operate, were 2.6 
_ Some percent above sales in these areas in 1955. 
bd of The estimated increase in the population of 
; ona the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
ee ‘less than 1 percent from July 1, 1955 to July 
Dubai :, 1956. This indicates that sales per person 
uction. are increasing in these areas where Vermont 
— dairymen market a large share of their milk. 
My Whole milk sales in the first quarter of 1957 
| milk showed another increase in these areas of 
se 26 percent over the first quarter of 1956. 
"i The sales promotion programs in these 
a z areas appear to be getting results. Some of 
he the ifcrease in whole milk sales can be 
janine attributed to the special milk program, but 
oa = even its use has required some promotion 
P effort. School and welfare authorities have 
to know the program is availakle and how 
chal- to use it. 
ndus- Nationwide, sales of dairy products are not 
p that showing the increases we would like to see. 
cone. Last year per capita consumption of all 
: dairy products, on a milk equivalent basis, 
me ® rose one pound from the previous year 
mar- But we can be encouraged by the fact that 
ca we have seen an end to the downturn in 
rf consumption which plagued 
a the industry for a number of years. 
airy The one-pound gain in per capita con- 
mper sumption of dairy products last year was 
io due to increased disposals of Government- 
ERT owned stocks and the milk 
= ¢ vane = yong. 
each Slightly below the 1955 level. The com- 
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mercial market for dairy products has held 
relatively constant over the past 4 years on 
& per capita basis, varying only from 677 to 
679 pounds per person annually. But prior 
to 1953 it had been dropping steadily since 
1950 for an accumulated loss in 1953 of 7 
percent from the 1950 figure. Last year, 
although per capita consumption of all dairy 
products rose one pound from the 1955 level, 
commercial sales dropped two pounds per 
person from the 1955 figure. The difference 
was made up from domestic distribution of 
Government held stocks of dairy products 
and the expanded special milk program. 
YOUR COMPETITORS ARE ON THE BALL 


The industry has pulled itself out of a 
nosedive, but will it be content to coast 
along on a level plane? We may be sure that 
merchandisers of other products are not go- 
ing to coast. Milk producers are not ready 
to coast. They want to keep expanding pro- 
duction. 

It is time now for full teamwork among 
producers, processors, distributors and Gov- 
ernment to push hard for a decided upturn 
in commercial sales of dairy products. This 
is a job for aggressive merchandising. But 
it won’t be accomplished with salesmanship 
alone. We must make gradual but realistic 
price adjustments as production and mar- 
keting efficiencies permit. Dairy products 
must offer consumers the best buy for their 
dollar in order to hold their share of the 
consumers’ dollar. ’ 

This is a program for the industry. Sales- 
manship is a job for private enterprise. Gov- 
ernment can help through research and aids 
to marketing, like Market News, Plentiful 
Foods activities, and the regulation of mar- 
keting practices such as through the Federal 
milk order program. Government can also 
lend assistance to encourage private enter- 
prise. But it should never take over the lead 
role. It must always remain the Junior mem- 
ber of the partnership. 

This job of selling dairy products to con- 
sumers, with a goal of further increasing 
per capita consumption, is no easy task. 
There is a long period of apathy to overcome. 
The long crutch of a Government guaranteed 
market has tended to soften selling efforts. 
Moreover, we are living in a highly compe- 
titive economy. New products and new mar- 
keting methods are with us each day. 

It will take cooperation from all segments 
of the dairy industry to bring about a real 
upturn in per capita consumption. The 
combined strength and ingenuity repre- 
sented in this great industry must be equal 
to the task. 

By pulling together as you are doing in 
this June dairy month promotion program, 
continued teamwork will make possible the 
kind of progress we need. This sort of team- 
work is our golden key ‘to opportunity. 





The Primrose Path 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the drift 
of our Government over many years to- 
ward centralization and socialism is of 
continuing concern to many American 
citizens. No finer expression of the 
American way as opposed to this alien 
foreign philosophy of socialism can be 
found, to my knowledge, than the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. W. G. Volimer, 
president of the Texas & Pacific Railway 
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Co. of Dallas, Tex., entitled, “The Prim- 
rose Path.” Under unanimous consent I 
am including it in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the benefit of those col- 
leagues and American citizens who have 
not read it and who may benefit from 
it: 

THe PRIMROSE PATH 

(By W. G. Vollmer) 


The concept of national economic planning 
for the people’s welfare had its inception in 
the twenties, long before World War II or the 
Korean conflict. Since that time it has 
gained steadily in strength, in scope, and in 
adherents. 

In the turbulent and tortuous history of 
nations the principle of economic planning 
is nothing new. It is the very keystone of 
communism, just as it was of nazism and 
fascism. 

When any government takes over the 
peacetime planning of the economic affairs 
of its people it becomes also the high execu- 
tioner of individual freedom and opportunity. 

In the drafting of the Constitution our 
Founding Fathers must have recognized the 
inherent evil of national economic planning 
for they made no provision for such Govern- 
ment activities. As a matter of fact, many 
of them fied their native countries to escape 

‘the serfdom which such planning imposed. 

In times of peace no economic plan of the 
Federal Government is worth the paper it is 
written on unless it is supported with the 
power of execution. And the power of execu- 
tion carries with it the power to control 
individual action and to destroy individual 
freedom, 

PLANNED ECONOMY 

A planned economy by a central govern- 
ment means precisely what the word 
“planned” implies. 

It means that the Federal Government 
assumes the right of exercising control over 
certain phases of the economic affairs of 
the people. Governmental officials and 
bureaucrats decide what they conceive to 
be good for the people and then issue orders 
telling them what they can and cannot do. 

Our farm program is a case in point. The 
once rugged and independent farmers have 
surrendered a considerable measure of their 
freedom of action upon the altar of artificial 
security disguised as a fair return for their 
products. 

The farmers now plant whatever crops the 
Government decides upon. And they also 
market their products in a manner carefully 
prescribed and rigidly administered by the 
Government. 

The farm program is but one segment of 
our national economy which has given way 
to national planning. Numerous programs 
directly influence in various ways the supply 
and the price of food and clothing, while 
controls of one form or another are exercised 
over employment and wages. 

IN TIMES OF PEACE 


In times of peace if we accept the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government possesses 
the right to plan any segment of our eco- 
nomic welfare, then we must be prepared 
to relinquish the right to a segment of our 
individual freedom. 

We cannot have both. Any disposition to 
temporize or compromise the principles of 
freedom merely strengthens socialistic plan- 


ning. 

Every real American has within his heart a 
sincere desire to see everyone properly fed and 
clothed, educated, and sheltered, employed 
at good wages, secure in his job, in his heaith, 
and in his old age. 

There is a wide difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to how all of these things can be 
obtained. Some people look to the Govern- 
ment to provide them, which means they 
expect the Government to produce an eco- 
nomic miracle. 
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It cannot be done that way. The Govern- 
ment itself produces nothing. It is the peo- 
ple who produce the goods and services that 
make life richer, more comfortable, and more 
enjoyable. 

The only way to provide more things for 
more people is for the people themselves to 
produce more. The solution thus rests with 
the people, not the Government. 

DISTRIBUTING INCOME 


In times of peace the national planners of 
our Nation have supported and advocated 
the principle that the Government, when 
vested with the power to distribute income 
and productivity, can bring about an im- 
provement in the material welfare of all the 
people. This is economic nonsense, for the 
more the Government provides, the more it 
impoverishes the people through increased 
taxation. 

It is the belief of those who still sub- 
scribe to our constitutional democracy, and 
thus often are accused of being reactionaries, 
that it is the responsibility and the right of 
the individual to produce according to his ca- 
pacity and to consume or dispose of what he 
produces according to his own judgment, pro- 
vided he respects the similar rights of others. 

The Constitution does not say that the 
Federal Government, acting in the capacity 
of an economic planner, shall promote the 
welfare of one person at the expense of an- 
other. 

Nor does the Constitution provide that 
the Federal Government has the power to 


capture through taxation a portion of a, 


person’s income and then distribute it, in 
the form of grants-in-aid, to others. 

A government which promotes and prac- 
tices in times of peace, through taxation 
and national economic planning, the distri- 
bution of the Nation’s income and produc- 
tivity ceases to be a defender of equality 
and justice and of the rights and property 
of the people. It becomes, instead, a gov- 
ernment dedicated to taking the earnings of 
one person and giving it to another with- 
out any regard to the desires or wishes of 
the earner. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


Those who contend that the Government 
of the United States owes a living to any 
citizen, or group of citizens, or that it should 
provide special privileges and benefits to 
various communities, are contributing to 
the destruction of freedom of action and of 
opportunity. 

Those who contend that Federal economic 
planning is superior to that of individual 
planning are advocating the supremacy of 
the state over man. 

Those who contend that the Government 
should engage in ‘national economic plan- 
ning are advocates of a share-the-wealth 
principle. This principle is predicated upon 
the false assumption that private saving is 
a sign of greed, and that the accumulation 
of wealth is a sign of selfishness. As these 
are sacred rights, the Government should 
never use its power in times of peace to 
seize the fruits of one person's labor and 
distribute them among those whom the 
Government deems worthy of its benevo- 
lence and its bounties. 

Those who contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide man’s material wel- 
fare overlook the vital fact that the only 
security any person can have lies within 
himself. - 

Uniess man is free to act as an individ- 
ual * * * free to be productive in his own 
behalf * * * free to determine what part 
of his production he will consume and how 
much he will save * * * and free to pro- 
tect his savings and his property, he will 
have neither freedom nor security. 


Tt should be repeated over and over again 
that the Federal Government cannot pro- 
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vide the people either with goods or serv- 
ices, or with real security. 

The Government cannot make people rich. 
But it can make the rich poor by taxing 
away their substance and by stifling their 
initiative and their incentive to work, to 
produce, and to save. 

The only thing the Government can dis- 
tribute evenly is poverty and enslavement. 
These things are achieved through excessive 
taxation and regimentation, both of which 
are the principal tools of all economic 
planners. 

It is worth recalling what the great Greek 
writer, Plutarch, who lived nearly 1900 years 
ago, had to say about benevolent govern- 
ments. He made this observation: 

“The real destroyer of the Hberties of the 
people is he who spreads among them boun- 
ties, donations and benefits.” 

All economic planners should heed that 
great truth before the principles of our con- 
stitutional democracy have been weakened 
and made important. The people of the 
Nation also should heed it. 

BY THEIR VOTE 


By their voice and by their vote, the peo- 
ple should insist that our Federal Govern- 
ment cease the distribution of bounties, do- 
nations and benefits. And the people them- 
selves should cease demanding such «costly 
gratuities. 

The people should remind themselves and 
their public servants that the demands upon 
the Government for aid and assistance en- 
courage and strengthen the hands of the 
Planners. And that these demands con- 
stantly add to the cost of living. 

It is indeed a strange phenomenon of rea- 
soning upon the part of businessmen and 
others, when they literally demand that 
their own money. be used by the Members of 
Congress to bribe them with bounties and 
benefits disguised as Federal aids and grants. 

It is alarming when you realize that the 
average Member of Congress oftentimes is 
judged by the amount of so-called Federal 
money he obtains for community and re- 

projects rather than for his ability 
to contribute to the welfare of the Nation. 

Encouraged by the disciples of national 
economic planning and by the apostles of 
government bounties, the people are turn- 
ing more and more from the principles of 
self-reliance to that of dependence upon 
the Government. They are being led along 
a@ primrose path to a mirage of easy money 
and easy living. But what this primrose 
path actually leads to is an ever-increasing 
measure of taxation, regimentation and 
controls. 

DEMANDS FOR MORE 

In short, a great many people, through 
the pressue of their-demands, are contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a state of na- 
tional socialism which will be presided over 
by a government vested with the power to 
tax, to distribute, and to control. 

Even though we talk volubly against Fed- 
eral aid and assistance, it does not appear 
that the people either despise or resist it. 

There has been no real opposition to the 
numerous inland waterway projects through- 
out the Nation which annually eat up mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

There has been little public opposition 
to the Government's housing program. 

There has been little opposition to the 
millions of dollars spent annually by the 
Government to subsidize in one form or an- 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
It is time we ask ourselves a few soul- 


searching questions. 
Are we as a people turning away from our 


constitutional democracy toward national 
socialism, disguised as benevolent economic 
planning? 


——— ee 






June 6 


in aoe rt d combined? 

me of us may deny this, but 
belie our words. The mute Seced on 
deeds stands as convincing evidence ....°“ 
om preteis of innocence. a 

alistic economic planning ea; ‘ 
fectively promoted by constantly cnn a 
the number of people on the public ps... 
as well as by deceivi pevrol, 
ving the people into p, 
lieving that. the Government is better gi, 
to provide the basic needs of life tha: oe 
te people themselves. ae 
er our free competitive enterprice 
tem we have amassed the greatest proan 
tive power the world ever has known * 
planned economy even remotely approa h - 
what we have achieved under an 
tional democracy of freedom 
onperoaaity. 

e should solemnly Pledge oursely 
support and promote this constitutions 
form of government handed down to i 
our Founding Fathers. a 

= HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 

ere are a few suggestions which ¢ ¢y;. 
will be helpful in preserving our ean 

1. We should start matching our wor 
and deeds if we are sincere about rene. 
ing our free, competitive enterprise system 

2. We should resist the temptation to de. 
mand and accept Federal funds for |; 
and regional projects. 

3. We should stop demanding more Goy. 
a mentions and benefits. 

. We ould oppose socialistic schem 
disguised as Government aids, no matter cae 
attractive they may be. 

5. We should depend upon our own re. 
sources to provide local and community 
needs rather than upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. a 

6. We should recognize that the bounties 
and benefits received from the Federal Goy- 
ernment come out of our personal incomes, 
and that the Government is simply being 
generous with our money. 

7. We should assign ourselves the task of 
telling our associates and employees that 
the greatest volume of goods and services 
for the greatest number has come from our 
own free, competitive enterprise system. 

8. We should tell our friends, neighbors, 
and fellow workers that a planned economy 
is a socialistic economy, and that it destroys 
freedom of action and opportunity. 

9. We should support economy in Govern- 
ment, even if it affects pet projects in our 
own community. 

10. We should recognize that there is no 

path to easy money or to a more 
abundant life. 
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Retirement of Frank E. Andrews, Regional 
Engineer, United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
f or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
faithful career Government employees 
have played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of our Nation, and particularly of 
the American West. Such a person 
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backs y E. Andrews, who retired on June 1 
niterprise regional engineer of the United 
YD only g Bureau of Public Roads in my 
of the city of Portland, Oreg. 
"est My had an opportunity to see some of 
OUF action, * able and skillful work at 
ord of on hand when he was in charge of 
NCE againg yijian construction on the great Alcan 
hway project during World War II, 
ee Iwas stationed at Whitehorse, in the 
je neasin yukon Territory, as aide-de-camp to 
ci. 370, Ml gen, James A. O'Connor, of the United 
Setter ean states Army Corps of Engineérs. 
e than ar In tribute to Mr. Andyvews upon his re- 
tirement, an excellent summary of his 
"prise sys. MMegreer appeared in the Oregonian of 
*t produc. MMM june 1, 1957. 
bleed I join in congratulations to Frank E. 
WProaches HMMM andrews and his wife, Naomi, and ask 
ction any ous consent that the Oregonian 


article be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being ne objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Roans Post VACATED—ANDREWS RETIRES AS 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER 


Forty-three years of highway construction 
was laid aside Friday night when Frank E. 
Andrews, 70, retired from the position of 
regional engineer of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in Portland. 

But for Andrews, it may not be the end 
of his highway work. He is seriously con- 
sidering an Overseas position where he would 
be able to pack in 2 more years of highway 
building in southeast Asia. 

Meanwhile, he expects to catch up on home 
gardening, golf, and visiting with his daugh- 
ter and grandchildren in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Andrews joined the Bureau of Public 
Roads in April 1919, shortly after he’ was 
discharged from the World War I Army. He 
was born in Deming, N. Mex., May 16, 1887, 
was educated in Colton, Calif., at Stanford 
University and University of Oregon exten- 
sion department. His first engineering was 
for a railroad in New Mexico and his first 
roadbuilding was in San Bernardino County, 
Calif. 
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FIRST JOB PAID WELL 


Andrews’ initial assignment with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads was as resident engi- 


ghbors, neer on the construction of the Mt. Hood 
ane Loop Highway, where no road existed and 
ae travel had been by foot or horseback. 

His first highway job paid off well. He 
rovern= met Naomi C. Faubion, daughter of a pioneer 
in our family, and married her. 

oe Then came assignments in Montana, and 
mh back to Portland, and finally to Alaska and 


the Yukon country where he was in charge 
of location and construction of the westerly 
80 miles of the Alcan Highway during 
World War II. This big job brought him a 
staff of 600 enginers and assistants, and the 
engineers had to match wits with the seeth- 
ing tundra, which alternately froze and 
thawed, causing no end of trouble for the 
Ttoadbuilders. 

Andrews returned to Portland in 1943 as 
principal assistant to W. H. Lynch, division 
engineer, and when Lynch retired in 1953, 
Andrews succeeded him, later becoming re- 


ional 
' Pub- 


ER gional with authority over Federal 
highway building in Oregon, Washington, 
0, and Alaska. Alaska was 
ATES taken away from him January 1, 1957, when 
& new regional office was created for the 
Territory, 

jent, ANDREWS NOTES PROGRESS 
yees During his many years in the bureau, An- 
lop- drews recalled, he has helped plan and build 
y of many units of the Oregon coast, Pacific, Co- 
n is River, North and South Santiam 
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“When I compare the modern freeway 
with its control of access and other safety 
and travel ease characteristics with the 
highways of even the 1930’s, I realize just 


how far the science of highway engineering . 


and the construction equipment techniques 
have come,” he said. “It has been most 
gratifying to have had a role in that prog- 
ress.” 
Andrews announced his successor in Port- 
land will be Baird M. French, now the 
district engineer at Phoenix, Ariz., who is 
expected to arrive here about July 1 to as- 
sume the position, with offices in the Morgan 
building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews reside at 2641 NE. 


- 44th Avenue. 





Dumping of the Soil Bunk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of our leading weekly newspapers in 
Minnesota is the Triumph-Monterey 
Progress.. Its editors, Phyllis and Gor- 
don Spielman, have a keen insight into 
the needs of our agricultural economy. 
I call to the attention of Senators a re- 
cent editorial entitled “Dumping of the 
Soil Bunk.” This editorial should be 
read with care and study. The editor 
has put the finger on the central weak- 
ness of the soil bafik, namely the manner 
in which it has been administered. It 
is time for the United States Senate to 
make a full scale investigation into the 
operation of the soil bank. 

This program can be of help to agri- 
culture. America needs an expanded 
soil conservation program. Such a pro- 
gram need not be a heavy burden on the 
taxpayers. It can be reasonable in cost 
and effective in purposes. 

It is with deep regret that one must 
note that the soil bank as presently ad- 
ministered is a cause of concern and 
doubt in the minds of Members of Con- 
gress as well as farmers themselves. 

I pay tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Spielman 
for this fine editorial. Again from outin 
the country in rural Minnesota comes 
the kind of clear thinking and high level 
and understandable conclusions that this 
Congress needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DUMPING OF THE Sor. BUNK 

When the House of Representatives 
dumped the soil-bank program, it was more 
@ reaction against Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson’s administration of the 
soil bank, rather than either an attempt 
to cut the budget or opposition to the soil- 
bank principle. 

Under BenSon’s misadministration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the program became Known as the “soil 
bunk” and was used for every purpose but 
for which it was intended—to cut down 
surpluses. It must be remembered that Ben- 
son initially opposed the soil-bank idea when 
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it was advocated by farm-belt Congressmen, 
then pulled a switch in time for the 1956 
election campaign. 

Under Benson, the program became a sub- 
stitute for hail and flood insurance, and a 
political catchall intended to snare votes 
from farmers who were beginning to desert 
Ike. - 

As either a conservation practice or an 
attempt to cut surpluses, the soil bank as 
operated by Benson was a complete flop. 
There were far fewer acres left uncultivated 
under the soil bank than under the old ACP, 
and the cost was three times as high. In 
addition to this, charges of a windfall are 
somewhat justified in that a number of huge 
corporation-type farms benefited most. For 
example, ‘the 11 largest recipents of soil- 
bank checks received a total of nearly half 
a million dollars. 

All these abuses, however, do not mean 
that a soil bank properly administered would 
not be a good thing, both to protect the 
farmland, and to cut surpluses. 

What is needed, first of all is a new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sympathetic to the 
needs of the farmers. Then a fair price- 
support program is urgent. Allotments 
should be based on tillable acres, not on the 
ridiculous historical experience that is now 
used. With proper supports and a realistic 
allotment basis, participation in a soil-bank 
program would be feasible for nearly all 
farmers. 





Tight Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
throughout the Nation concerning what 
is called tight money. The discussion 
even relates to the credit of the United 
States. This is a subject which should 
have the very careful and deep con- 
sideration of all Americans. 

A very good article on this question, 
entitled “Officials Deride Treasury 
Crisis,” written by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
was published in the New York Times of 
June 2, 1957. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICIALS DERIDE TREASURY CRrRISIS—-THEY 
CONCEDE PROBLEMS IN REFINANCING THE 
Dest IN A TIGHT MARKET—UNITED STATES 
Creprr Stim. Goop—Drawsack Is THAT 
FREQUENT BORROWING FROM BANKS EN- 
LARGES MONEY SUPPLY 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


‘WASHINGTON, June 1.—Top officials of the 
Treasury are more amused than annoyed by 
recent reports of a “crisis” in Government 
finances. They insist—and produce evi- 
dence to prove it—that there is nothing, 
like a crisis. 

But they concede that conditions in the 
money market are creating problems in man- 
aging the national debt—problems that have 
not been mentioned in most of the crisis 
articles. 

The financing problem is of particular 
interest now because of the impending 
change in the top leadership of the Treasury 
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Secretary George M. Humphrey has resigned, 
to be replaced by Robert B. Anderson. 
SELF-IMPOSED SQUEEZE 

The Treasury’s problems, to the extent 
that they exist, arise from the self-same 
tight money policy of the Federal Reserve 
System that the Tresury under Mr. Hum- 
phrey has always supported. Counting the 
allegations that have been made, difficulties 
are of these kinds: 

A problem of raising enough cash to run 
the Government. The charge of crisis here 
is based mainly on a recent financing oper- 
ation in which holders of more than one- 
fourth, or $1,200,000,000, of a maturing issue 
demanded cash rather than a replacement 
issue in exchange, even though the replace- 
ment issue carried exceptionally high inter- 
est rates. This drained the Treasury’s cash 
balance. 

In the terms stated, this is not a problem 
at ali. The Treasury can always borrow 
all the cash it needs. A few weeks after 
the heavy—and pretty much expected—at- 
trition mentioned above, the Treasury eas- 
ily raised $1,500,000,000 in new cash. Bids 
for the issue were more than double the 
amount the Treasury wanted to raise. 

The problem of paying ever-higher inter- 
est rates, with a resulting higher budget 
expenditure for interest on the national 
debt. 

PRICE ACCEPTED 

This is a fact but, as Mr. Humphrey and 
his Under Secretary, Randolph Burgess, saw 
it, is not properly described as a serious 
problem. They have made it plain all along 
that they are perfectly willing to pay the 
price, in the form of higher interest rates, 
for a policy of credit restraint that they 
deem essential to keep inflationary pressure 
from running away, 

Because only about one-fourth of the 
debt matures each year and must be refi- 
nanced, the effect of higher interest rates 
on the budget has not been as dramatic 
as might be expected. Nonetheless, over 
President Eisenhower's entire term, the rise 
in rates has added almost $500 million to 
the annual cost of carrying the debt, or 
about 8 percent. The rest of the increase 
has come about because the size of the 
debt has grown a little. 

A setback in the Treasury’s effort to 
stretch out the debt into longer-term issues, 
with a consequent increase in the frequency 
of trips to the money market, again due 
to tight-money conditions. 

This is both a fact and a problem, but it 
is not considered a matter of great serious- 
ness. In brief, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Bur- 
gess do not have quite the same enthusiasm 
today for stretching the debt as they had 
when they took office. They feel that they 
had overlooked somewhat the great need 
of the Nation’s money mechanism for an 
adequate supply of short-term Treasury se- 
curities. 

They are not happy, however, about in- 
creasing the frequency of their financing op- 
erations, because these operations tend to 
upset somewhat the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve to keep an even degree of tension 
in the money market. 

The problem of where the money is being 
borrowed—from the banking system or from 
nonbank investors. 

Here, at last, comes the true problem as 
they see it. Other things being equal, 
Treasury borrowing from banks tends to be 
inflationary because it fosters “creation” of 
new money. And the Treasury has been 
forced to turn to the banks more than it 
would have liked. 

The reason is the impact of the present 
level of interest rates on some almost for- 
gotten securities, called F and G bonds, that 
were sold during World War II. 

At the present level of interest rates on 
other types of investment, holders of these 
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bonds have been cashing them in to invest 
their money at a better yield. The resulting 
cash drain on the Treasury, augmenting the 
aforementioned attrition and several other 
factors, has forced the Treasury to sell short- 
term securities to the banks to raise cash. 

The situation has not been as bad as it 
might have been. For various technical rea- 
sons, the Nation’s money supply has not in- 
creased by as much as the Treasury’s opera- 
tions might have indicated. None the less, 
this Treasury operation has more or less 
forced the Federal Reserve to pump up the 
lending capacity of the banks somewhat 
more than it would have liked. 

Thus to some extent, the recent Treasury 
debt management operations have worked 
at cross purposes with the Federal Reserve's 
effort to curb an inflation that is now the 
greatest single economic preoccupation of 
the Government. 





Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the Mount Vernon 
(Ohio) News, relative to our fellow 
Ohioan, our able Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George Humphrey. 

This editorial, expresses the views of 
the people it is my honor to represent.' 
At least, I am sure, it represents the 
views of those who know George Hum- 
phrey or are familiar with his record. 

We, in Ohio, are very proud of George 
Humphrey, Mrs. Humphrey, and the en- 
tire family. They have done much to 
bring praise and glory to our State. 
Their record in public life, and their 
unselfishness, will go down in the his- 
tory of our Nation as one which exem- 
plifies the spirit of willingness to help 
their fellow man and further the princi- 
ples that have made our country great: 

Leaves Fine Recorp 


President Eisenhower is not only losing 
an able Secretary of the Treasury in the 
resignation of George M. Humphrey, of 
Ohio—the effective date of which has not 
been determined. 

He is also losing a valued adviser and a 
close personal friend. 

That Humphrey was an able Secretary of 
the there can be no question. 
Some have said he is one of the best the 
country ever had. 

In addition to his Treasury duties, Hum- 
phrey has been one of the most influential 
advisers to the President, and the two, with 
their wives, have been on intimate social 
relations. ‘ 

Humphrey was a member of the original 
Eisenhower Cabinet. 

He gave up an income of some $300,000 
@ year to take the Government position at 
$22,500 a year as he considered Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s policies a call to publid service. 

He resigned from offices in the M. A. Hanna 
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- than 8,000 men and women. The university 
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he. could to help steer the Eisenhower y,) 
cies to a successful conclusion. = 
Thus every day he served in the Cabin 
he did so at tremendous persona! financig, 
disadvantage. There was never any indian! 
tion, however, that he regretted he haq a 
loose from his great industrial holdings “a 
had turned his talents to a career in Go, 
ernment. : 

Humphrey can be replaced as Secretary of 
the Treasury—no man is indispensable: if 
that were true the world would have go, 
to pot long ago. ’ 

But he set such high standards of coy 
in public office that his shoes wil! oe aaa 
to fill. 

In going out, however, he has the satis. 
faction of knowing he is leaving such a 
fine record behind him; one which others 
in Government might well emulate to the 
benefit of themselves, the Government and 
the people. ; 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley, 11th 
Annual Varsity-SJ Dinner, Long Island 
Division of St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, N. Y., May 29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


" OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 4957 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address given by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley at the 11th annual 
varsity-SJ dinner of St. John’s Univer. 
sity on May 29, 1957. 

I agree with Mr. Farley that greater 
active participation in sports by the 
youth of our country would not only be 
beneficial to health, but would help in 
the development of qualities which make 
for good citizenship: 

I am honored to have a part in the llth 
annual varsity-SJ dinner, honoring the 
athletes who have represented St. John's in 
baseball, basketball, bowling, cross-country, 
golf, rifle, tennis and track. As I look about 
me I am moved to wonder. Most of what 
I see here was accomplished in my lifetime. 
When St. John’s University was founded in 
1870 its total assets consisted of a small 
farmhouse, 40 students and a faculty of 5 
Vincentian fathers, whose assets were 
courage and vision rather than capital. But 
courage and vision paid off in the field of 
learning just as they have on the field of 
play. Today St. John’s enrollment is more 





is an integral part of a community which 
counts upon the wisdom and genius of its 
graduates to further its business, industry 
and culture. 

Tonight we are honoring more than twice 
the total of the 40 students of 1870 4s 
knights of good sportsmanship. Each of 
these men played his game for all there was 
in it. Bach learned to obey the rules of his 
game. Each was dedicated to loyalty—loyal- 
ty to his school, loyalty to his team and 
loyalty to his coaches. Each Iearned the 
joy of victory—the satisfaction of task 
well done. Finally, each learned the hard- 
est lesson of all—to be a good loser—to ac- 
cept defeat without excuses and without 
criticism, but with the high resolve to 40 
better the next time. 

While this night belongs primarily to each 
of you who contested so proudly and so well 
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the red and white of your alma mater, 


t your ent alone. While 
sme would detract from the solemn pride 


js yours for having striven so valiantly 


hower polt. 


he Cabin, 
et 
al finang; 


‘NY indica. yarious fields yet, I am sure, each of you 
he had cyt the debt you owe to your good 
dings ang ts and to your coaches and teachers, 
er in Goy. of whom have joined in preparing you for 


pest use Of your lives so as to attain and 
help others to attain the sublime end, 
God, for which man was created. 

As I stand before you Tam moved to humil- 
ty. It was not my good fortune to attend 
jece. Life has brought me many honors, 
igcluding some J8 honorary degrees. I 
yould gladly exchange them all for one 


ecretary ot 
"nsable; jf 
have gone 


of conduct 
ll be hard 


the satis. [Buch letter a8 you men are receiving tonight 
& such g and for one degree such as you are all earning 
Ch others by your pleasant and profitable attendance 
‘te to the [MB in the many classrooms of this now extensive 


ment and institution. 

While I was not privileged to strive for any 

alma mater, I feel I can understand your 
ys and woes because sports were and still 


are one of my great loves. Although time 


ley 11th has long since relegated me to the spectator 
; class, I have always fancied myself as some- 
g Island thing of @ ballplayer. I started at an age 


when my fingers were scarcely able to grasp 
the ball. I enjoyed the usual succession of 
neighborhood and schoolboy nines. Later, 
when I was grown, I made the team—the 
Alphas, which represented Grassy Point, N. Y. 


hiversity, 


RS You will not find the team or its first 
baseman in the record books, although one 
EY of my proudest possessions is a fading news- 
paper, Which carries the banner sports head- 

line, “Farley’s. double clears the bases.” 
TIVES In those days I considered myself quite 
aperformer. Looking back now, I must con- 
fess, [am not so sure. I was paid the astro- 
under nomical sum of $5 a game in days when $2 
inel d or $3 was the customary rate. Now, Iam not 
_ so sure I was worth it. I was tall and could 
1¢ Hon- MB to a fair job of covering the bag. I was a 
annual fair hitter and, because of my size, could 
Univer. give the ball a ride when I connected. But 
Iwasn’t very fast and I hated to slide. Be- 
creater cause of my height, the fans nicknamed me 
by the “Stretch” —that was long before people gen- 

only be erally learned my name is Jim. 

Ip j Ah, well, I am not here to sigh over doubt- 
a = ful glories of my playing days. He also serves 
1 make who stands and cheers. Unhappily, we have 

too many persons in the stands and too few 
he 11th on the field of play. Rooters are not con- 
ng the fined largely to. persons, like myself, limited 
hn’s in to such participation by the inexorable 
ountry, course of time, but by those who elect to so 
< about limit their participation through lacking 
f what confidence in their own worth or, even worse, 
fetime, be refusing to try. To judge by the amount 
ided in of space devoted to sports in our newspapers, 
, small one would imagine we were the greatest 
ty of 5 Nation of athletes in the world. One would 
were think that we were the greatest Nation of 
1. But participants in outdoor sports in the world. 
ield of The cold fact is that most of us get our 
ield of exercise by reading the sport pages and that 
; more comparatively few of us turn out even to 
versity stand and cheer, let alone play. 
which Some of us are not very good sports when 
of its it comes to cheering. A fan who couldn’t 
dustry catch an easy pop fly roars his abuse at a 
fielder who muffs a vicious grounder. A 
| twice spectator, who couldn’t punch his way out of 
370 as wet paper bag, will scream “yellow” at a 
ch of game fighter trying his best to drive weary 
re was muscles against a t. This 
of his wsportsmanlike conduct is unfortunately 
loyal- t confined to those who follow professional 
n and tes. It is found on our college cam- 
d the puses, Many students will not support a 
. task team that is not winning, when perhaps the 
hard- one thing that the team needs is the confi- 
0 ace dence of the school. Many students will 
thout mock a coach who is doing his best to build 
to do team into shape during a short season. 
It is most unhappy that so many in our 
each colleges confine their participation in sports 
> well buying tickets and to rooting. God has 
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given most of our youth bodies sufficiently 
strong or capable of being developed to the 
strength demanded by compétition. What is 
needed is the development of perseverance 
which will train bodies to their best efforts. 
Minds must be trained in the spirit of fair 
play, which is the moral essential of a truly 
great athlete. If the Nation strives to de- 
velop young bodies and train young minds 
in perseverance there is little reason why 
most of our young should not be athletes. 

They cannot all be great athletes, but it is 
important that they learn to play the game 
not only for themselves but for their coun- 
try. Millions of dollars are spent by our 
colleges each year on college athletics, yet 


- only a small fraction of all college students 


take any active part in athetics. We all re- 
member, I am sure, the musing of Thomas 
Gray, the great poet, on the fact that the 
graves in the quiet country churchyard 
might hide some mute inglorious Milton or 
some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. Who can tell how many Walter John- 
sons, Jim Thorpes, or Red Granges have by 
their own election hid the glories that might 
have been theirs and their colleges by not 
choosing or by not daring to try? 

In these days of international trial, play 
is not only one of man’s greatest privileges, 
but one of his most important rights. It is 
part of man’s right to pursue happiness. In 
all earnestness I call for infusion in all of our 
schools of the spirit of play in all our stu- 
dents. I call for taking students out of the 
bleachers and putting them on the field of 
play. This will not only enable them better 
to play the game of life but it may enable us 
better to survive as a nation. 

I need not remind you that today we are 
engaged in a great struggle between the 
forces of freedom and the forces of totali- 
tarianism. In that struggle between good 
and evil everything has been mobilized, even 
sport. Play has become an _ ideological 
weapon as well as a conditioner. You have 
all doubtless been shocked, as I have been, 
by the statistics on the proportion of Ameri- 
can youths rejected as unfit for. military 
service. I am confident that if these youths 
had elected to contest on the playing fields 
the proportion of the rejected would be much 
lower. There is still time to improve our 
proportion of physically fit young men, if we 
can but persuade them to play the game and 
not merely look on. It is not essential that 
we become a nation of professional athletes 
but vital that we. become a nation of as 
nearly physically fit men and women as play 
can make us. 

Sports became a weapon in the fateful con- 
test between East and West in the last Olym- 
pics. The games are over and we lost. It 
is easy enough to say we won most of the 
important events and lost because the un- 
Official point system took into account events 
in which we did not offer competition. In 
Soviet Russia all talents in all sports were 
recruited and trained most intensively. 
There was totalitarian mobilization of mus- 
cles so that the Soviets might proclaim, their 
way of life superior in play as well as in 
politics. Against this systematic mobiliza- 
tion, we offered our traditional heritage of 
individual enterprise. Where we contested 
we were, for the most part, superior, but we 
did not offer competition in fields which 
might have helped empty our bleachers and 
bring to light new American energies. 

There is no need for explanation, excuses, 
or criticism. The 1956 olympics are over 
and done with. The 1960 olympics are on 
their way. At the next olympics nothing on 
earth should stop us, if we can get all our 
youth into the games. All we need do is to 
recognize the importance of getting into the 
game. Once in, we can handle ourselves 
with dignity and skill. There is no doubt 
now of the good in athletics. Certainly 
then, every student should be accorded every 
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opportunity to get all the good he can out 
of athletics since they are so intertwined 
with the survival of our way of life. 

In our contests on the field of play we 
have learned never to underestimate the 
strength of a foe. Today we are locked in 
a deadly struggle with an enemy who does 
not play the game by any rules except to 
win by fair means or foul. This enemy has 
extended its territory and influence by gorg- 
ing on free peoples and free territory. This 
does not mean that we should abandon tra- 
ditions of fair play in which we have been 
steeped for generations. We must not and 
we will not stoop to deceit and trickery, no 
matter how great the pressures put upon us 
by a godless enemy. As long as we have the 
saving graces of morality and dedication 
to God we will play the game by the rules of 
decency and so long as we cleave to the 
rigid letter of the rules we Can be confident 
we will win. ‘Those who debase the rules 
debase themselves and put off victory. 

In our contest with a terrible enemy our 
strongest supports are liberty and freedom. 
In a darkened world it is more difficult to 
keep alive liberty than it was in the days of 
our Founding Fathers. The strains of our 
time are being exerted upon liberty and free- 
dom. We need not despair of keeping them 
so long as both are rooted in faith, which 
you are being taught here and in fair play 
which you have learned here. So long as we 
stand rooted in faith, so long as we fight 
the good fight fairly, so long shall we endure 
free. And by faith and fair play we will 
triumph in the conflict with darkness to 
bring freedom and liberty and justice to 
all nations and to all men. 





Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
of Massachusetts, Before Graduating 
Marine Lieutenants of the Basic School 
at Quantico, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 11, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, addressed the 
graduating Marine lieutenants of the 
basic school at Quantico, Va. Because he 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate, 
his opinions regarding our Defense Es- 
tablishment are particularly worthy of 
note. Unanimous consent is requested to 
insert at this point in the ReEvorp ex- 
cerpts from his speech of May il: 

In our new role of world leadership among 
the free nations, the United States cannot 
follow the easy road of expediency but must 
always follow the sometimes hard road of 
keeping to our word. 

We helped to establish the United Nations 
and we are firmly and irrevocably committed 
to abide by its charter. Sometimes we find 
ourselves confronted with the bitter choice 
of keeping our promises under that charter 
and taking actions which appear in the 
short run to be against our friends. 

Such was the case in Hungary and again 
in Egypt. Here the leaders of our country 
had to make trying decisions but in each 
case the decision was that we should keep our 
word. Future generations will determine 
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“whether the courses we followed were right 
or wrong but it is my firm conviction that 
it is never wrong to stand by solmn promises. 
This applies to a nation as well as an in- 
dividual. We want to live up to our word 
as we have in the past, and this is even 
more important to us now as leaders of the 
free nations of the world so that we can in- 
spire the confidence of others in us. 

We must also make other important deci- 
sions. We must remain strong and power- 
ful in our armed services and in our economy. 
We must make the determinations as to just 
what our force levels should be and how much 
of our national productivity should be ex- 
pended for our national defense. We must 
continue to develop new weapons for de- 
fense and retaliation and we must maintain 
and most modern military doctrines. Over- 
all, we must be alert and imaginative as well 
as realistic and practical. 

Marine Corps officers must be prepared 
to be first-line diplomats as well as frontline 
soldiers. . 

They must demonstrate to the world the 
high integrity and good character of Ameri- 
can citizens. The time has passed when our 
military officers can consider their qualifica- 
tions complete when they attain technical 
and military proficiency. Today our officers 
all over the world represent symbols of the 
American way of life. On you rests the great 
responsibility of demonstrating to people in 
foreign lands wherever you may be the quali- 
ties of Americanism and the traditions of our 
heritage of which we are so justly proud. 

You have reason to be proud of your corps 
and of the school from which you have to- 
day graduated. These’ schools at Quantico 
have had the distinction in modern military 
history of being among the outstanding doc- 
trinal leaders in new military concepts. After 
the disastrous defeat of the British amphibi- 
ous landing force at Gallipoli in the First 
World War, military strategists discarded the 
amphibious attack. The Marine Corps none- 
theless persisted in its beliefs in a balanced 
fleet and through the bleak thirties developed 
the successful amphibious doctrine which 
was ultimately responsible for our victory in 
the Pacific during World War II. 

Your own commander after the Second 
World War inspired the development of 
another new concept—the vertical envelop- 
ment, an amphibious assault tailored to an 
atomic era. Gen. Merrill B. Twining has 
been imaginative and vigorous in his develop- 
ment of new military concepts for our Navy 
and Marine Corps. He has indeed recognized 
the unique function of the marines when in 
a Navy Day address he said, “The United 
States Fleet, in the form it exists today, is 
just such a force (versatile, highly mobile 
force in being), and is tailored to the exact 
requirements. Its flexibility enables it to 
meet nearly any situation. An occupation, a 
brush fire war, a nonatomic war in a Com- 
munist controlled satellite area, or a major 
assault on the enemy’s homeland—all these 
require varying degrees of military force, 
nicely graduated to fill the gap between scat- 
tering leaflets and dropping hydrogen 
bombs.” 

The Marine Corps, unique among military 
organizations as an integrated, coordinated 
military team, is an important part of our 
Nation’s balanced military defense concept. 

The Marine Corps has throughout its his- 
tory and does today represent a mobile force 
in readiness. We hope that we will not have 
to use our forces. We do not start wars. But 
if they start one, we have mobile fleet marine 
forces which are always ready. 

The United States Marine Corps has tra- 
ditionally stood as a symbol to the world of 
American determination to resist aggression 
and tyranny, whether by Barbary pirates on 
the shores of Tripoli or Communists in Korea. 

You can be proud of this tradition. You 
can be proud to be marines. 
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New Playlands in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent article by Mr, C. E. 
Wright, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the New York Times under the head- 
ing “New Playlands in the South,” 
which refers to the Jim Woodruff Dam 
and surrounding areas located at the 
confluence of the Chattahoochee and 
Flint Rivers. 

Mr. Wright’s article follows: 

NEw PLAYLANDS IN THE SovutTH—TRI-STATE 

Sports AREAS WILL BE DEVELOPED Near Dam 

SITE 





(By C. E. Wright) 

CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLa.—The $64 million Jim 
Woodruff Dam here at the confluence of the 
Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, one of the 
largest, south of Tennessee, is something of 
a sightseer’s objective. In coming years it 
is likely to become a major tourist attraction 
in these parts, for large recreational areas 
adjoining the dam and its big reservoir are 
to be opened to the public. 

The new mile-long structure is right on 
the Georgia-Florida boundary line, north- 
west of Tallahassee and about 22 miles from 
the southwest tip of Alabama. Recreational 
areas will be established in all three States. 
The reservoir, which extends into Georgia for 
about 24 miles up the Chattahoochee and 29 
miles up the Flint River, provides a new 
water area of 37,000 acres and a shoreline of 
243 miles. 

Plans have been made for coordinated and 
comprehensive development of the damsite 
area to include access roads, parking spaces 
and boat-launching ramps, while State, 
county, and municipal agencies are develop- 
ing park areas for such recreational activities 
as fishing, boating, and bathing. 

THE RIVERS 

The Chattahoochee rises in the foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains in northwest 
Georgia, passes within 12 miles of Atlanta 
and for a part of its length forms the border 
between Georgia and Alabama. The Flint 
River also rises in Georgia not far from 
Atlanta. 

The Apalachicola River, formed at the con- 
fluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint 
Rivers, is a picturesque stream running south 
from here to the Gulf of Mexico near the 
little city of Apalachicola, where most of 
the Florida oysters are harvested. 

Other dams scheduled for completion by 
1962 will provide navigation of. the Chat- 
tahoochee as far north as Columbus, Ga. 
Eventually, perhaps, a channel will extend al- 
most to the limits of Atlanta, making that 
city an inland port with water egress to the 
Gulf of Mexico via the Chattahoochee and 
the Apalachicola Rivers. At the moment, 
however, this is just a dream for the future. 

For the present, boating enthusiasts can 
use portions of the Chattahoochee and Flint 
Rivers as well as the reservoir and can navi- 
gate the Apalachicola River to the gulf. Pas- 
sage around the Jim Woodruff Dam is pro- 
vided by a 450-foot long, 82-foot-wide navi- 
gation lock with a 33-foot lift. ; 

The Army’s Corps of Engineers, which has 
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recreational spots. The Army engineers j,, 
already created 16 boat-landing and launch, 
ing sites. Two Florida State parks ),), 
been designated in Jackson County, on 11° 
west side of the reservoir, while Georgi, = 
set aside an area northeast of Chattahooches 
on Spring Creek near the Decatur-Semjno) 
County line. 7 
MUNICIPAL PARK 


Chattahoochee itself is developing a mus 
nicipal park on the east shore of the reser. 
voir near the dam. This will include a yacht 
basin, parking area, picnic area, a sandy 
beach, and bathing facilities. Sneads a town 
in Jackson County, Fia., is also planning g 
municipal park. In Georgia, a city park ang 
boat landing have been developed at Bain. 
bridge, while Seminole County in that Stats 
has plans for a recreation area at Fish Pond 
Drain, about 20 miles south of Donalsonville 
Ga. Decatur County, Ga., has designates 
two areas for public use. 

Altogether, the areas now licensed oy 
planned for public use comprise about 3,000 
acres, of which 1,250 are being developed by 
State agencies, 1,300 by county agencies, and 
450 by municipalities. Combined public ac. 
cess and operational use is proposed for 2 
strategically situated areas along the reser. 
voir shoreline. These vary in size from 2 
to 50 acres. 

Eight or ten concession sites are planned 
at suitable points around the reservoir to 
provide fishing tackle, bait, renta) boats, 
rental motors, gasoline, light refreshments, 
and other recreational services. Eventually 
there will be overnight accommodations ang 
restaurant facilities. Three concession sites 
were recently leased to commercial concerns 
for development as boat docks. 

When the project was started, the Federa} 
Government acquired 66,000 acres of land for 
the dam and reservoir, but Congress required 
that land acquisition be later reviewed s0 
that private owners could reacquire some of 
the land they gave up. Asa result, a number 
of sites are being returned to private owners, 
Some of this property will undoubtedly be 
developed as sites for motels, restaurants and 
private residences. 


For navigation purposes on the reservoir 


been marked by posts, to be replaced later 
by permanent buoys. A station for the 
United States Coast Guard, which wil! super- 
vise navigation, is being set up at the east 
end of the dam. As there have already been 
a number of drownings at the dam site, fish- 
ermen and boat operators will be cautioned 
against the danger of sudden squalls, which 
can stir up the shallow reservoir into excep- 
tionally rough water, and also to guard 
against submerged hazards such as logs and 
stumps and to make certain their boats are 
in good condition. 
PIVOTAL POINT 

Chattahoochee, the pivotal point of this 
new recreational area, is a city of less than 
10,000 population situated on U. S. 90, 4 
miles northwest of Tallahassee. Gadsden 
County of which Chattahoochee is one of the 
principal cities, is almost entirely surrounded 
by water. The Apalachicola River runs along 
its west border, the Ochlockonee River forms 
the east boundary and Lake Talquin lies 
along the south border. 

This area of Florida is much more typical 
of the Old South than the Florida with which 
most tourists are familiar. It is more largely 
agricultural than industrial, and it is not 
tourist center. But the completion of the 
Jim Woodruff dam and reservoir seems likely 
to change that. Tourists with boating and 
fishing inclinations are expected to flock to 
this area within the coming months. Boat- 
men will find tong navigable stretches, 10 
cluding about 100 miles of the Apalachicola 
River with a 9-foot channel, in addition © 
the reservoir and sections of the Chatts 
hoochee and Flint Rivers, to explore. 
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sat) [yw STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘anning 4 eave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Park and MMM og, I include the following remarks by 
St Bain. ine President in conjunction with his 
ig. ntation of @ citation to former 
pink. president Herbert Hoover for distin- 
esignated ed civilian service to the citizens 


ae United States at the luncheon 
given by the Citizens Committee for the 


nsed 9 
out 8000 Ill Hoover Report at the Shoreham Hotel, 
loped by [lB washington, D. C., February 4, 1957: 
o’es, and Tue Wurre House. 
—— ace President Hoover, Mr. Chairman, and my 
for 29 friends, you see, there was some excuse for 


1€ reser. 


from 2 my question addressed to the chairman be- 


cause I had been assigned a very specific 
and succinct part of this program. But I 
did feel I wanted to express a few personal 
sentiments with which I hope most of you 


Planned 
TVoir to 


J boats, can agree. 

hments, First, my purpose was to pay a great 
entually tribute—as great a tribute as I am capable 
ons and of delivering—to the youthfulness of our 


On sites 


oncerns guest of honor, Mr. Hoover. 


Someone said that any man is young who 
retains his optimism. And optimism, I be- 


Federal lieve, is a capacity for looking toward the 


: ne foe future with hope and enthusiasm. 
en Now our guest of honor has shown his 
seiias a optimism twice. He has headed great com- 


missions determined to deliver to us better 
service in the Govermment that we must 
maintain, and at less cost to ourselves. He 
remains optimistic, or he would not have de- 
voted so many years of his life to this 


work. 
And in his case, I think, there would be 


number 
owners, 
edly be 
nts and 


servoir 


is have a great deal of excuse—at least at times I 
d later feel so—for an opposite conclusion. 
br the He spent many years in public service, and 
i 0 I know something of some of the frustra- 
: east tions and difficulties he had during at least 4 
y been years of that service. = 
e, fish- He knows what it means to attempt to 
tioned install new methods, new procedures, in a 
which great hierarchy, in a great bureaucracy. 
yrs Now, I would not have any of you think 
gers ; that your public servants in the civil service 
“ a and in other areas are not good people. In- 
deed they are. Some of them are extraor- 
dinarily intelligent and capable. But they 
are a very large group that has been accus- 
f this tomed to operate according to certain pro- 
; than cedures—certain methods. We do it our- 
90, 42 selves, in dally lives. We become crea- 
dsden tures of habit. 
of the I won’t venture to remark about the ladies. 
inded But I would bet any man here puts the same 
along foot into his trousers first every morning. 
forms In all our daily lives you can find that we 
1 lies fall into habits. Take the one of eating. 
How many people are in this room, I wonder, 
rpical whose doctors have not asked them_to keep 
vhich their weight down, but who go on indulging 
irgely themselves? 
ee The same way in government. We become 
ikel used to these and practices, and 
pe they involve these millions of people. I 
as declare, if you could provide for the Govern- 
i ment, through the Bureau of the Budget, a 
a hew accounting system, with the utmost ex- 
+ oe Pedition and efficiency, it would certainly 
a take you many months before you could 
on reach the last echelon of government. And 


why not? They will plead: Why, we have 
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blank forms printed for the next 3 years. 


“We will have to retrain our clerks. They 


have every good reason in the world for not 
doing this hastily. 

Our guest of honor has never lost his en- 
thusiasm for better government through all 
this kind of thing. 

I merely wanted to point out, this is an 
unusual kind of enthusiasm and leadership, 
from which all,of us benefit. 

And may I say that every one of the recom- 
mendations submitted by the people—by the 
leaders of the Hoover Commission, have been 
the subject of earnest study. They have 
been monitored within the Government by 
one of our noted businessmen, Mr. Meyer 


. Kestnbaum, in order to get every one of them 


implemented as rapidly as possible. I am 
very sorry to admit that that speed has not 
been sufficient and all we could ask. But it 
is progress, and it will continue. That I 
promise this body, which has worked so hard 
to bring it about. 

And now after that, the real purpose of 
my coming to this platform to speak: I have 
been privileged to prepare—to get ready for 
Mr. Hoover a short citation which I shall 
now read: » 

CITATION TO FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 

FROM PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


To Herbert Hoover, statesman and citizen, 
honored in every field of human endeavor: 
Science, business, government, education, 
art, charity, I address the Nation’s recogni- 
tion of a crowning achievement. 

To a searching examination of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, you have 
freely applied unparalleled knowledge. In- 
spired by your concern for the whole truth, 
disciplined by your unremitting insistence 
on accuracy, united by your respect for ma- 
jority opinion, your Commissions have 
wrought incalculable good. 

Through your efforts, ours will be a stronger 
country. In so adding strength to the Amer- 
ican Republic, you have added strength to 
the free worid. 

We are grateful. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

Fesrvuary 4, 1957. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. President, fellow members 
of this Citizens Committee, I have only to 
express my deep emotion and appreciation 
for the extraordinary honor which the Pres- 
ident has just conferred upon me. And I 
also want to express to him the appreciation 
which you have for the constant support 
that he has given to the work of this body 
of citizens. 

And I have the idea that when he has 
finished this term, he will certainly merit 
even a greater tribute than that which has 
come to me. 

For he will have, I hope, a successor of an 
appreciation of a great national man. 


Thank you. 





The All-American Family for Florida 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


; OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida there is a family of whom I am 
very proud. I refer to Mr. and Mrs, 
Stacey Quincey, of Route 1, Trenton, 
Fia., and their 3 children, James, 21; 
Horace, 16; and Kathy, 5. I am cer- 
tainly not alone in my high opinion of 
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this outstanding family, because the 
Quinceys have recently been named All- 
American Florida Family, and then tied 
for third place in the nationwide All- 
American Family Search. Stacey Quin- 
cey is the kind of farmer who is the 
backbone of my congressional district. 
He raises corn, peanuts, and water- 
melons. He and Mrs. Quincey are hard- 
working, Christian people who typify the 
finest in American citizenship, and they 
have raised their children in the same 
traditions and ideals which they possess. 
The oldest child, James, recently left 
the University of Florida for one semes-~ 
ter in order to discharge his duties as a 
national vice president of the Future 
Farmers of America. James has achieved 
national recognition through his FFA 
work, and is one of the finest, most per- 
sonable young men that I know. His 
younger brother, Horace, is coming along 
in the same path and is already a leader 
at Trenton High School. The little girl, 
Kathy, like her mother, is beginning to 
contribute to the family those priceless 
feminine qualities and touches which 
make American family life so meaning- 
ful and gracious. I have been well ac- 
quainted with this wonderful family for 
a number of years, and I am sure my 
pride and happiness almost equaled 
theirs when the good tidings of their 
selection became known. As we all know, 
the family is the foundation unit of our 
American democracy and is the place 
where our boys and girls receive the love, 
training, and encouragement which en- 
ables them to grow and progress into 
fine American citizens. The Quincey 
family is representative of all the attrac- 
tive families who can be found on the 
farms and in the small towns of my dis- 
trict and throughout rural America. 
They were chosen by a national selection 
board composed of editors of the Book 
of Knowledge and members of the na- 
tional staff of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, conductors of the All-American 
Family Search, together with members 
of the national advisory committee of 
civic and service leaders and educators 
from each State. I feel humbly grateful 
to have people like this hving in my dis- 
trict whom I can represent in the Na- 
tional Government. It is with a great 
deal of pride and pleasure that I can call 
this family to your attention. 





National Park Service Fails To Develop 
Mount Rainier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial appearing in the May 25 issue 
of the Tacoma News Tribune. It ex- 
presses the sentiment of most of the 
people in the State of Washington. 
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The editorial follows: 
Wuo Can Biame Him? 


Who can blame our touring Charles B. 
Welch for being “wroth” with the National 
Parks Service for its failure to develop Mount 
Rainier? 

How could any red-blooded Washingtonian 
ride in a funicular rail car up the slope of 
@ mountain half the size of ours and not 
boil, even at that high altitude, at the way 
our own Government has disregarded the 
wishes of our citizens? 

As Mr. Welch wrote from Lucerne, “the 
stupid American bureaucracy that controls 
our national parks ought to study the Swiss 
example and profit thereby.” 

Maybe that particular bureaucracy will be 
forced to profit from comparisons and ad- 
vice. The Interior Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, in passing 
appropriations for the Interior Department, 
directed the Department to forget about 
moving Mount Rainier Park headquarters 
from Longmire to Barnes Flat, and to plan 
something feasible for overnight accommo- 
dations high on the mountain. 

You know, anything the Swiss can do we 
can do better. But we'd better start prov- 
ing it pretty soon. We could build a hotel 
high on Mount Rainier about which the 
Swiss would be glad to write home. It is 
time, as the Washington State Hotel Associa- 
tion also pointed out just the other day, that 
the National Parks Service reconsiders its 
policy for Mount Rainier. 





Statement of Hon. John E. Fogarty, 
Member of Congress, Second District 
of Rhode Island, Before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Proposed Amendments 
to the Natural Gas Act, June 4, 1957 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives on pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act, June 4, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of testifying on H. R. 6790 and related 
bills which have received the earnest con- 
sideration of your committee for the past 
several weeks. While I do not regard my- 
self as an expert on the matter of natural 
gas, I have followed these hearings with a 
great deal of interest and wish to com- 
mend you and the other members of the 
committee for the attention which you have 
given the views of both proponents and 
opponents of the basic legislation. 

As Congressman from the Second District 
of Rhode Island, I represent thousands of 
consumers of natural gas who are totally 
dependent on a source of supply located in 
areas of the country far removed from them. 
These people have been appropriately 
termed “captive consumers” of natural gas. 
They have no freedom of choice between 
competitors in this all-important commod- 
ity, hence they have no protection against 
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unreasonable price increases in the cost of 
the basic commodity. This lack of a free 
market in an item so essential to their 
everyday needs is a compelling reason for me 
to view with some alarm the consistent ef- 
forts of the profitable and highly organized 
oil-gas industry to free itself from the regu- 
lation intended by the Natural Gas Act of 
1938. I say the oil-gas industry for the 
reason that natural gas as a byproduct of 
oil exploration is principally controlled by 
the same small group of powerful oil com- 
panies which recently rocked the consum- 
ing public from coast ot coast with their 
post-Suez petroleum-product increases. 
The basic purpose of Federal regulation 
under the Natural Gas Act is and should 
be the advancement of the public interest 
by balancing the self-interest of the own- 
ers of producing gas wells with the interest 
of the more than 21 million American fam- 
ilies who have come to depend upon gas for 
family 
Phillips. decision in 1954, however, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has scarcely been 
given the opportunity to carry out this 
public-interest purpose, and yet this pro- 
posed legislation would make that task im- 
possible for the simple reason that it is 
weighted in favor of the producers. 

I am sure you are surfeited with statistics 
after these many weeks of hearings and I do 
not propose to burden the record further on 
that score. Moreover you have had pre- 
sented to you a careful section-by-section 
analysis of this bill by both proponents and 
opponents. For my part, I propose to state 
my objections in a nontechnical, simple 
fashion. After a careful examination of H. R. 
6790, I am compelled to the conclusion that 
there has been no demonstrated need for this 
legislation. I have been unable to learn of 
one single natural gas producer who has 
suffered from the appropriate regulation 
which the Federal Power Commission is au- 
thorized to administer under the present pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act. Financial 
statistics available on the pages of any of our 
newspapers have told us during recent 
months that the oil-gas industry is enjoying 
its period of highest prosperity. For them 
the recent 1-cent per gallon price increase in 
fuel oil and gasoline added to these rising 
profits and based on a 9-million-barrel-per- 
day consum of petroleum products in 
the United States, it meant more than $1 
billion a year out of the pockets of Ameri- 
can consumers. costs of natural gas 
would take additional tolls from the con- 
suming public and add them to the rich 
profits already enjoyed by an industry which 
we favor with special tax treatment designed 
to offset the special risks which are inherent 
in their operations. 

In his veto message of February 1956 re- 
turning H. R. 6645, President Eisenhower 
pointed out the need for any new legislation 
to include specific language protecting con- 
sumers “in their right to fair prices.” Mr. 
Chairman, I am unable to find any such lan- 
guage contained in H. R. 6790. I believe with 
the President that consumers do have a “right 
to fair prices” of natural gas and I further 
believe that the only way to protect that 
right is through Federal regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission over prices 
charged for natural gas delivered to inter- 
state pipeline companies. This bill, in my 
opinion, would only impede and hamper that 
needed regulation. 

I have been much impressed with the pro- 
visions of H. R. 6813, a bill sponsored by Mr. 
MacpDoNALD, which in effect steers the middle 
course on this general subject of regula- 
tion of sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. As I understand it, enactment of this 
bill would remove from Federal regulation 
approximately 96 percent of the producers 
who make sales to interstate pipeline com- 
panies. However, it would leave subject to 
regulation those large producers who sell in 
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excess of 90 percent of all the natyra) 
which is the subject of sale in interstate < 
merce. After hearing so much abou; i 
plight of the small independent gas 
but never really seeing one who came defo 
any of our committees to te]l his story, 
would imagine that this proposal wou). 
welcomed by the vast majority of the mem 
bers of the oil-gas industry. Iam reliably aq 
vised, however, that to date there has oe 
little enthusiasm shown by the industry itse 
in support of the Macdonald bill. If thi, ; 
correct, it only confirms my belief that there 
has been no demonstrated need for any jeg. 
islation whatever. But if we must haye el 
islation designed to relieve natural gas hs. 
ducers from threatened Federal regulatio, 
I intend to give serious consideration to full 
support of this enlightened proposal. __ 

In conclusion, therefore, 


will be protected in their right to fair prices 
but on the other hand, will weight the scales 
heavily in favor of a monopoly industry which 
needs to be regulated in this phase of jt; 
activity. 





Tax Writeoff Favoritism and Special! Priy;. 
leges to Private Utilities Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article, commenting upon the 
Senate report of Senator Harry F. Byno, 
on rapid tax writeoff certificates, in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

Tax WRITEOFF FAVORITISM 


Just about everybody agreed that political 
favoritism had gone too far when the Eisen- 
hower administration granted a fast tax 
writeoff privilege to the Idaho Power Co. 

The original purpose of the wartime legis- 
lation, allowing a rapid writeoff tax depre- 
ciation, was to expedite production essential 
to national defense. 

In the opinion of Senator Harry F. Byn, 
of Virginia, under present peacetime condi- 
tions, such special privilege can be justified 
only in exceptional and rare cases. Other- 
wise, as Senator Brrp points out, “There is 
danger of creating unfair competition, over- 
expansion and damage to small business.” 

Senator Byrrp is leading the fight for re- 
peal of the 6-year-old statute since the 
Eisenhower administration has so flagrantly 
permitted widespread abuses of*the law. 

Even Secretary Humphrey, 
shocked at the growing loss to the Treasury, 
points out that there is no logical end w 
such a program. 

To the Washington Post, quite aside from 
the substantial loss to the United States 

, “the evil of this program is that 
it cannet possibly be applied equitably and 
invites an unending series of pressures from 
various industries for tickets on the gravy 
train.” , 

Most recent to join that gravy train was 
the Idaho Power Co., which not only sub- 
stantiates the need for repeal of the legisla- 
tion, but makes a hollow mockery of the 
Eisenhower partnership policy concerning 
the Nation’s natural resources. 

Over and over again, the Eisenhower 4- 
ministration has emphasized that its part 
nership policy means that the private com- 
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would foot the bill, without cost to the 
ayer’. In the caseo f Hells Canyon, the 
gsenhower-influenced Federal Power Com- 
pission licensed the Idaho Power Co. to 
inferior dams instead of the one 
dam at Hells Canyon, at a substantial 


would qaste of power benefits. The FPC insisted 
the mem that the private dams would be built with- 
Cliably ag out expense to the American people and the 
has bee o Power Co. asserted that it would 


out the project without 1 cent of cost 

jo the taxpayers of the United States.. 

put the 5-year tax exemption granted to 
Idaho Power Co. adds up to at least $30 

million for the private utility at the ex- 

pense of the American people. 

e€gulation, 

on to full 

al, 


spectfully 





Americans Should Keep Their Eyes on the 
Main Struggle Which Is Not Between 
the Executive and the Congress, but 
Between a Free World and Communist 
Enslavement or Destruction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


: OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following: 

Reo MENACE OVERSHADOWS IKE-CONGRESS 
_FRracas 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Most Americans profess love of peace but 
like a good fight, particularly when it is in 
an area which we understand. 

This accounts, I think, for the current 
dramatization by newsmen of the perennial 
struggle between President and Congress and 
for the public’s intense interest—particu- 
larly when that struggle is enlivened by such 
incidents as Senator Morse’s. moral compar- 
ison of Dwight D. Eisenhower to Dave Beck. 

So let us hope that—like the world series 


TIVES 


under 
he fol- 
on the 
. Byro, 
in the 


DOlitical 
2 Eisen- 


* legis which it resembles—the President-Congress 
depre- battle will be with us for centuries. 
sential It will, I think, provided we do not allow 
it to take our attention off today’s life-and- 
. Byao death struggle with Soviet Russia. 
oni di- It is this struggle which is keeping taxes 
istified high. It is this struggle which is keeping 
Other- under arms a couple-of million Americans 
have fh a of whom would gladly do something 
oh It is this struggle which has brought the 
tor a United States into a position where we can 
io ie be 50 percent destroyed by a Soviet sneak 
rrantly attack at any time and, if we survive, have 
8 the satisfaction of knowing—if it is a satis- 
phets, faction—that we have destroyed 75 percent 
aan of the U. S. S. R. With such stakes this 
nd & Struggle might seem far more fascinating 
; than the intergovernmental shindig. But 
, dines that is not the case. 
States PREFER MOVIES 
s that Many more Americans worry about what 
y and Senator Morse called the President ‘than 
; from about what Comrade Khrushchev called 
gravy Secretary of State Dulles, even though the 
first has no particular importance and the 
n was son could betoken anything from peace 
sub- ar. 
gisla- The chief reason, I think, is we are used 
f the ‘o, and understand, the internal dogfight. 
rning We do not entirely understand nor have we 
> te accepted the worldwide struggle of 
» ok teedom versus communism. Because we do 
part- ‘ei entirely understand or accept, except 
ai €mporarily if we must, we feel we might as 


Well forget Khrushchev and go to the movies. 
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This, however, is exactly what our President 
cannot do. If we are to escape catastrophe, 
he must do the escaping. Therefore, whether 
we citizens like it or not, he insists upon 
considerable cash for foreign military and 
economic aid. 

And he has come to believe peace is essen- 
tial and some sort of disarmament agree- 
ment with the U. S. S. R. may be possible. 
Others may argue that disarmament on the 
present basis is undesirable—it would not 
only leave the Russians in control of all the 
peoples and territories they have criminally 
occupied since 1939 but lead to further gains 
on their part, since they predominate in con- 
ventional weapons able to prevail in local 


. snatches. 


President Eisenhower has reached another 
opinion. He definitely wants disarmament, 
and is ready to accept the risks. As he told 
his press conference: 

“It seems to me that the more any intelli- 
gent man thinks about the possibilities of 
war today, the more he should understand 
you have got to work on this business of dis- 
armament. * * * I think our first concern 
should be making certain that we are not 
ourselves being recalcitrant, we aye not being 
picayunish about the thing. e ought to 
have an open mind and make it possible for 
others, if they are reasonable, logical men, 
to meet us halfway so we can make these 
disarmament agreements.” 


POPULAR LINE 


Politically, this is a popular line. It will 
also please most of our foreign allies. For 
who wants to bear the burden of armaments 
that can safely be reduced by agreement? 

On the other hand, suppose Admiral Rad- 
ford is right and that all agreements, self- 
enforcing or not, with totally perfidious 
Communists are dangerous? The alternative 
is to set one’s political sights high and make 
no concessions or no agreements with the 
Kremlin until it agrees to get out of East 
Europe, if it takes 40 years. 

But the President—as periodically reported 
in these columns ever since the Geneva 
Summit Conference of 1955—has decided that 
the risks of carefully regulated disarmament 
are less than those of trying to win the cold 
war. He is in control of the ship and has 
chosen his course. Not even Congress can 
make him change it unless it refuses to ratify 
some sort of disarmament agreement, which 
seems unlikely. 

The role of the good citizen is therefore, 
it seems to me, to support the President’s 
efforts even if disagreeing with them, and 
hope for the best, as long as the Russians 
let us. 





Greetings From the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as a high point in the course 
of the 44th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the President of the United States sent 
a short letter of greetings to the con- 
vention. The letter was personally 
brought by the Honorable Jack Z. An- 
derson, of the White House staff, and 
personally read by him to the conven- 
tion. It is certainly timely, and was well 
received by the hundreds of delegates 
who crowded the main dining room of 
the Mayflower Hotel for this occasion. 
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The letter follows: 


Tue Wurre Hovse, 
Washington, May 16, 1957. 
The Honorable Overton Brooks, 
Member of Congress, President, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington,.D. C. 

DeaR OVERTON: It is a pleasure to send 
greetings to the members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress assembled in 
their 44th national convention. 

The importance of your objectives cannot 
be overestimated. With the continuing 
growth of our country, every effort must be 
directed toward the wise use and orderly 
development of the Nation’s water resources. 
And, as each year passes, it becomes more 
apparent that sound programs can be as- 
sured only through broad participation by 
the public on every level of interest, Federal, 
State and regional, local communities and 
private in@ividuals. All of these must be 
coordinated through comprehensive long- 
range planning and the acceptance of just 
financial responsibility. 

The recent floods following the drought 
in the Southwestern States are a forceful 
illustration of the need to avoid inadequate, 
piecemeal, single-phase planning of our 
water resources. 

Progress is being made on actions rec- 
ommended by the report of the Cabinet 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy which I sent to the Congress last year. 
That report contained a working arrange- 
ment within which all the levels of Govern- 
ment, and other public and private interests, 
could join in developing our water resources. 
With your support and the united efforts 
of all groups working together in this vital 
matter, I am sure we can achieve a sound 
and equitable water-resources program for 
the good of our land now and for all future 
generations. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





Three Billion Dollars Lost to United States 
Treasury Through Fast Tax Writeoff 
Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
have asked that the following Associated 
Press story which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on Saturday, June 1, 
last, be included in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD: 

DAM WRITEOFF Cost Put AT $83 MILLION— 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION ACCOUNTANT 
Says Power COMPANY CAN GAIN $339 MIL- 
LION IN DEDUCTION 
WASHINGTON.—The chief accountant for 

the Federal Power Commission testified yes- 

terday the Federal Treasury could lose as 
much as $83,595,827 through a fast tax write- 
off granted the Idaho Power Co. 

Russell C. Rainwater also testified that the 
benefits to the company from the certificates 
could total $339,144,000. 

Rainwater and other FPC officials appeared 
before a Senate antitrust subcommittee in- 
vestigating the case. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization gave 
Idaho Power certificates totaling $65 million 
on two dams in the Hells Canyon region of 
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the Snake River between Idaho and Oregon. 
This represented 60 to 65 percent of the total 
cost of the dams. 

CAN DEDUCT, FROM TAXES 


Under the fast writeoff system the com- 
pany can deduct from its taxes the cost of 
the project, up to the amount allowed by the 
certificate, in 5 years instead of the normal 
20 to 50 years. 

This results in payment of a much smaller 
tax than normal in the first 5 years, but in 
above-normal levies over the remainder of 
the depreciation period. In the end, in 
theory, the company pays the same amount 
of taxes, assuming that rates do not change. 

Rainwater said his Treasury loss estimate 
was based on money the Government would 
have to borrow to make up for the delay in 
tax payments under the rapid amortization 
procedure. 

As to the $339 million estimated for Idaho 
Power, he explained this was based on an 
assumption the company would make a 6 
percent return over a 50-year period on the 
tax benefit. Critics have described this bene- 
fit as an interest-free loan. 

aRinwater’s Treasury loss estimate was 
higher than any the subcommittee had pre- 
viously received. Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton testified 2 days ago he be- 
lieved such figures were exaggerated. He 
said he thought the loss would be $17 million. 


HUMPHREY SAYS $3 BILLION 


Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey has told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee the cumulative Treasury loss because of 
all fast writeoffs granted since 1951 would 
be $3 billion. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, FPC Chairman, 
testified that his agency, in granting licenses 
to Idaho Power to build three dams in the 
Hells Canyon region, based its decision on an 
expectation the company would use conven- 
tional financing without any tax benefits. 

He said he and other members of the Com- 
mission had not expected allowance of the 
writeoff and the first he knew of it was when 
he read it in the paper. 





Re H. R. 7249, To Enforce the Duty of 
Support in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict Committee has reported for action 
by the House H. R. 7249, a bill to im- 
prove and extend, through reciprocal 
legislation, the enforcement of duties of 
support in the District of Columbia. 

Every State in the Union has similar 
legislation. It is high time that the 
District. of Columbia added similar pro- 
visions to its statutory law. 

I take pride in the fact that Mrs. 
Grace Clyde Seaman, an assistant dis- 
trict attorney for Kings County, was a 
pioneer in this field of legislation, and 
is entitled to much of the credit for 
bringing about the enactment of uni- 
form laws throughout the country. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the following letter 
on this subject, written to me by the 
Honorable Edward S. Silver, district at- 
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torney of Kings County, on April 30, 
1957, in support of the principle of this 
legislation. His letter is as follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: I am calling 
to your attention a matter pending in the 
committee for the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, you being a member of such.com- 
mittee. The bill being considered concerns 
tthe reciprocal support law to compel sup- 
port for children and dependents across 
State lines, which originated in our office 
in 1949 and has subsequently been passed 
by every State and five Territories and pos- 
sessions. The only jurisdiction lacking this 
much needed legislation is the District of 
Columbia. In our office there are cases 
where wives and children are receiving pub- 
lic assistance in Brooklyn and the father is 
in the District of Columbia, sometimes em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, result- 
ing in creating in the District of Columbia 
a haven for runaway husbands. 

On December 17, 1956, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the reciprocal procedure in Landes v, 
Landes (352 U. S. 948, 1 L. ed. 241 (1956)). 

You will be interested in knowing that the 

ure has been very successful in ob- 
taining support for abandoned. dependents 
and as a result has decreased the burden of 
support by the Federal, State, and city relief 
agencies. The Department of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., in’ 


answer to our inquiry, has informed us 
that the approximate payments for 1955 to 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
in which the father was not in the home 
because of divorce, separation, or desertion, 
or because he was not married to the mother, 
amounted to from $375 million to $380 mil- 
lion and the State’s share of the payment 
was about 45 percent of the total. 

In New York State, the uniform support 
of dependents law has been amended to in- 
clude support for illegitimate children under 
certain circumstances, needy parents, and 
needy grandchildren, 

You will be interested in knowing how 
successful the reciprocal support law has 
been financially. 

In New York City, the domestic relations 
court statistics are as follows: 


These begin with the operation of 
the law on April 1, 1950: 
Apr. 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1950_-_. $8, 843.49 
GR nips oi cn che ncinn mnie ee 83, 836. 58 
Odd hd dlc edn’ 219, 044. 26 
GDh nte Sibi ek tei ee 473, 468. 62 
inches Salah ed wghign phot 147, 346. 56 
WOOD. hai dees cen tds 1, 198, 937. 76 
POO ce sale A tiacnie agence ayaa 1, 597, 335. 24 


Returns from every jurisdiction are in- 
complete but the trend can be shown from 
the following: 

California: Total collection since mid- 
1952 in excess of $2.5 million for Los Angeles 
County. 

Connecticut: Collections for 1956, $550,- 
894. 
Massachusetts: In 
amounted to $318,407. 

Michigan: In 1955, collections were $505,- 
000 for Wayne County only. 

New York: In 1956, $320,034 was col- 
lected in Erie County. ‘ 

Ohio: In 1955, $291,522 
in Cuyahoga County. 

Puerto Rico: In 1956, total collections 
amounted to $260,168. 7 

Texas: In 11% months of 1956, $132,500 
was collected in Dallas County. 

We are informed by the Council of State 
Governments that the original difficulty in 
your committee in drafting the bill was due 
to the question of what court would have. 

ion. However, since this question 
has been determined, there appears to be no 
reason for delay in proceeding and I am 


1956, collections 


was collected 
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writing to you to do what you possiply c 
to expedite this much needed legislation 
With kind regards, I am, / a 
Sincerely, 











































































Epwapep S. Sitver. 
District Attorney 


In addition, I would like to submit, fo, 
the consideration of our colleagues, tie 
following suggestions for improvemen 
of the ~bill, which have been prepared 
by Mrs. Seaman and which unfortunate. 
ly reached me too late for inclusion in 
the record before the District Commit. 
tee. Mrs. Seaman’s memorandum js as 
follows: 


Re Brit H. R. 7249; House or REPRESENTA. 
TIVES, DaTED May 6, 1957, To Improve ayy 
EXTEND, THROUGH RECIPROVAL LecisLatiox 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF DUTIES oF Suppor IN 


This bill is in addition to two former pj)); 
namely, H. R. 5334, dated February 26, 1957 
and H. R. 5965, dated March 13, 1957. 3)); 
H. R. 7249 is preferable; however, I Suggest 
some changes, as follows: 

Section 2 (f), page 2, line 23: Omit “iy 
need of and.” The word “need,” if narrowiy 
construed, could limit the remedy to persons 
on relief or likely to become public charges 
and would eliminate the great number of 
cases where the wife is employed, although 
at a small salary. 

(g), page 3, line 1: I suggest that “plain. 
tiff” be changed to “petitioner.” 

(h), line 6: Change “defendant” to “re. 
spondent” and carry these changes through 
the balance of the bill. 

You will note that section 3, line 10, spe- 
cifically states “the civil remedies herein 
provided * * *”. Therefore, in view of the 
civil nature of the act, it would seem that 
“petitioner” and “respondent” would be more 
appropriate. 

Section 8, page 5: I believe this section 
should be drastically changed by omitting, 
on line 10, “Corporation Counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and substituting “court”. 
Also, by after “threatened” on line 
12, the words “or. that petitioner’s means are 
such that fees for private counse! would 
create a hardship, liberally construed, upon 
petitioner.” 

Line 13: Omit “his duty” and substitute 
“the duty of the Corporation Counsel.” 

As it now stands, section 8 gives to the 
Corporation Counsel the jurisdiction of de- 
termining what petitioner he will represent. 
This would seem to be the function of the 
court, which also determines whether or not 
feesaretobepaid. _— _ 

Section 11: This section is objectionable 
in that it covers two extremes, namely, those 
persons who are on home relief or about tc 
become public charges on the one hand, and 
persons who are able to pay for private coun- 
selon the other. Themajority of complaints 
we have heard come from wives who are 
struggling on a small salary to support chil- 
dren. The salaries run from about $35 4 
week to tops of $60 a week. Some of these 
working wives depend on their parents to 
care for the children, and others must pay 
persons to supervise the children while they 
work. These wives are walking a financial 
precipice. If the children become sick and 
it is necessary to lose time from work, they 
become unemployed and are liable to become 
public charges. The help that can be ob- 
tained through the support laws 
can create a firmer foundation for the family 
and not only keep them off relief rolls, but 
create a more secure atmosphere in the 
home and eliminate some of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Section 9, page 5, line 20: This section 's 
good and I think superior to section 12 of the 
R. E. S. Act, in that it permits the complaint 
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pe made by “any person or agency as 
friend of the minor, regardless of 
such person or agency has been ap- 
guardian of such minor.” The 
Act limits the complaint to “a per- 
paving legal custody of the minor with- 


., to whom T have written to ascertain 


reciprocal support law has been help- 
er them. I have not as yet received an 


vtunate. Me" tion 10, page 6: I suggest that this sec- 
lusion jp pe continued as in section 13 of the 


RE gs. Act, a8 follows: 
“ff the name and address of such court is 
and the responding State has an 
formation agency comparable to that es- 
ed in the initiating State, it shall 
use such copies to be transmitted to the 
Btate information agency or other proper 
of the responding State, with a re- 
quest that it forward them to the proper 
court, and that the court of the responding 
te acknowledge their receipt to the court 

jn the initiating State.” 
Eventually, this addition might not be 
when all courts are properly ac- 
ted with procedures in responding 
states. But from the fact that our office, 


PRESENTA. 
ROVE AND 
sISLATION, 
UPPORT In 


mer bills, 
26, 1957, 
957. Bill 
I Suggest 


Omit “in 
narrowly 


> Persons aithough we are not petitioner’s represen- 
* Charges MMM itive in New York City, receives papers from 
‘mber of MM ner States, sometimes improperly ad- 
although and we in turn must notify the 


gender of the papers as well as forward them 
to the domestic relations court in Brook- 
lm, we believe that the suggested addition 
js warranted at this time in order to estab- 
lish a more efficient procedure. 

Section 11, page 6, line 23: Insert after 
"3" the word “in.” Eliminate “or a political 
subdivision or agency thereof.” 

The court should direct waiver of payment 
of such fees and costs whenever the plaintiff 
js in a State having similar provisions. 


t “plain. 


' to “re. 
through 


10, spe- 
s herein 
W of the 
em that 
be more 


Section HMMM snould be penalized and deprived of the bene- 
mitting, fits of this bill simply because their States 
wae Dis- HMM to not have such a provision. It should be 


noted that in the latter cases, if the depend- 
ents become public charges the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to supply the largest pro- 
portion of relief payments. Moreover, if a 
pauper’s affidavit is supplied, why should it 
be discretionary with the court to say whether 
or not court costs should be paid? (Line 
17.) 

Line 24: Strike out “nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to deprive the court 
of its discretion to assess costs and fees.” 

While no one can object to the payment of 
court costs and fees if the petitioner is a per- 
son of financial affluence, I have yet to find 
such cases. The people we are dealing with 
comprise two classes: those on relief or about 
to become public eharges and those where the 
wife is employed, and although she might 
earn $60 a week or even more, cannot pos- 
sibly pay counsel fees or court costs when it 
is considered that her earnings must provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for herseif and the 
children and pay medical expensés, and also 
provide supervision for the children while she 
isemployed. 


on line 
Pans are 
| would 
d, upon 


present, 
of the 
‘or not 


ionable 
y, those 
20ut te 
1d, and 
> coun- 
plaints 
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‘'t chil- 
$35 a 
r these 
nts to 


St pay Section 14, page 8, the following changes 
e they are suggested : 

ancial Line 4: Omit “refer” and substitute 
‘kK and “notify ” 


, they 
ecome 
ye Ob- 
t laws 
family 
s, but 
n the 
ses of 


Line 5: Insert after “or” the word “refer.” 

Line 5: After “appropriate,” eliminate the 
balance of the sentence and substitute “set a 
time and place for a hearing and proceed to 
have t appear before the court 
Without delay either by service upon him of 
§ summons or by obtaining the body of the 
Tespondent by appropriate process as provided 
in section 12 herein.” 

Section 20, page 10, line 11: Add “or (c) 
when the child is the issue of a bigamous 
marriage,” 


ion is 
of the 
plaint 


1957 
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furthermore, I do not believe that children ~ 
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Section 26, page 11, line 19: It is noted 
that without an appropriation for the ex- 
pense involved in carrying out the act it will 
be ineffective. 

I assume that the age of the child and the 
basic duties of support will be found for the 
District of Columbia in their 1956 act estab- 
lishing a domestic relations branch in the 
municipal court. 

I suggest that the bill include provisions 
for depositions and interrogatories as in the 
New York Uniform Support of Dependents 


Law (McKinney’s Unconsolidated Laws— 
Domestic Relations—Section 2116—Pro- 
cedure). 


I believe this provision should be included 
so that if the respondent claims upon a 
hearing that he has a home for the wife and 
children but she refuses to live with him in 
the respondent’s State, the court should have 
the power to send such depositions and in- 
terrogatories to the court in the initiating 
State to find out whether there might not be 
a valid reason for such refusal. Perhaps the 
omission of this section in the R. E. S. Act has 
been the reason why reports have come to 
us from our family court that all a man has 
to do in a responding State is to say that he 
has_ a home and the wife refuses to live with 
him and the court thereupon dismisses the 
petition. We can realize that there may be 
valid reasons why the wife’s refusal can be 
justified. 





Further Unification—A Tragic Error 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a column by Hanson W. 
Baldwin from The New York Times of 
May 31, 1957. Much of Mr. Baldwin’s 
column concerns statements recently 
made on this floor by the esteemed chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Mr. VINSON. 


As Members of this body well know, 
Mr. Vinson has been involved with the 
problems of national defense for more 
than 40 years. His long experience and 
his vantage point for observation of de- 
fense problems during that long period 
justifies the high degree of respect in 
which his opinions are held. 

The article follows: 

THE DEFENSE BUDGET—AN ANALYSIS OF Pos- 
SIBLE EFFECTS OF CUTS ON RESEARCH PROJ- 
ECTS AND MANPOWER 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The heavy cuts in the defense budget by 
the House of Representatives, if sustained 
by the Senate, may curtail some research 
and development projects and force some 
reduction in numbers of men in uniform. 

The House budget debate ended Wednes- 
day with the passage of an appropriation 
bill for $33,562,725,000. This was $2,565,- 
275,000 less than the President originally 
had requested. The debate was highlighted 
by a forceful speech by Representative Car. 
Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, opposing the merger of the 
armed services and denying the existence 
of wasteful duplication in the Pentagon. 

Mr. VINSON was one of several who at- 
tempted to estimate the results of the re- 
ductions. Under them the Army, he said, 
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would have to reduce its strength by 15,000 
men during the next fiscal year, starting 
July 1. It had been scheduled to maintain 
an average strength of 997,000 men; the re- 
duced appropriations may mean the loss of 
manpower equivalent to about one division. 

Other Representatives stressed that a cut 
in the Army’s research and development 
budget would mean, in effect, $35 million 
less next year, and that this cut would in- 
evitably affect the Army’s attempt to de- 
velop an antimissile system. 

Several Members stressed the austere na- 
ture of the funds provided for transport air- 
craft and emphasized the limited amount 
of airlift available for the Army. 


PLANES AND SHIPS AFFECTED 


President Eisenhower and some supporters 
in the House also declared that the cuts 
would hurt the development and procure- 
ment*of planes and missiles. Flying hours 
of the Air Force would be reduced and the 
Navy would lose one ship in its moderniza- 
tion and conversion program. 

The House cuts, however, are still tenta- 
tive, the Senate may well restore some of 
them. Moreover, it cannot be said, and none 
of the speakers asserted, that the Nation's 
security has been really imperiled by the 
reductions. 

By fair the most important highlight of 
the debate was Mr. VINSON’s speech against 
elimination of the separate services or sub- 
stitution of a single Chief of Staff for the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

In defense matters Mr. VINSON’s voice is 
one of the most influential in Congress. His 
outspoken criticism of merger in the Pei- 
tagon is cestain to have effect. 


SEES A BASIC DIFFERENCE 


“We will hear for years to come,” Mr. 
Vinson said, “many well-meaning persons 
strongly advance the argument that billions 
in potential savings can be effected through 
a complete merger of our armed services. 
Should we ever be so foolish as to succumb 
to this illusion we have jeopardized the 
security of this Nation to such an extent that 
our continuation as a free Nation would 
be extremely doubtful. 

“There is a basic difference,” he continued, 
“between the unification of our armed 
services as contemplated by the National 
Security Act (the organization now in 
existence) and merger as recommended by 
those who believe that the savings of dollars 
possible in merger are far more important 
than the functions of the separate services. 
I do not beHeve for one moment that the 
merger of cur armed services would save 
the taxpayer one thin dime. If anything, I 
am sure that merger might well bring about 
added costs. Were we to merge our four 
services under one single staff system; were 
we to adopt one uniform—we would be 
creating a military monstrosity that would 
be an open invitation to disaster. 

“I do not question for a moment,” Mr. 
Vinson continued, “that there is duplication 
of effort, but it is a competitive type of 
duplication that assures this nation military 
supremacy in the quality of its weapons. 
Controlled competition, instead of being 
wasteful, is vitally necessary. 

“It would be possible, though fatally in- 
jurious, to eliminate missile competition be- 
tween the services.” 


REPORTS GREAT STRIDES 


Mr. Vinson said that, contrary to publi- 
cized statements, joint and coordinated pro- 
curement, purchasing and management 
systems had produced “great strides in uni- 
fication,” that there was no “extensive 
duplication of buying by the military 
services” and that there was neither organi- 
zational magic nor savings in centralization. 

No “military command system has ever 
been devised,” he said, “that is equivalent 
to our present Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
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“When the day arrives,” he concluded, 
“that we have a super staff, or a single staff, 
or a single uniform, or a merger of the four 
services, we will have destroyed not only 
the morale of the armed services, not Only 
the wisdom of the joint staff made up of 
representatives from all four services, but 
we will also be placing our dependence Upon 
an assumption that four separate missions, 
involving the technicalities, the complexities 
and the skills of these four services, can be 
merged into one at a time when it is even 
difficult for each of the separate services to 
maintain the skills necessary in their par- 
ticular fields. I trust that the nation will 
never make the fatal error of merging our 
armed forces, or of even adopting something 
approaching merger.” 





Who Partitioned Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article which I prepared 
for the June issue of the National Re- 
public on a topic which has been quite 
controversial since Korea was parti- 
tioned. 

The article follows: 

WHO ParTITIONED KOREA? 


(By Hon. Lawrence H. SmirH, United States 
Representative from Wisconsin) 


Who partitioned Korea at the 38th parallel, 
and why? Thus far we do not know who 
made the decision, or exactly when. But his- 
tory does reveal clearly that the partition 
led ultimately to the Korean war, in which 
the United States suffered 154,000 battle 
casualties between June 1950 and July 1953. 

New light on the epochal partition decision 
comes to us in a recent book by Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown, a well-known New York 
journalist and wife of Constantine Brown, 
foreigr. editor of the Washington Star. The 
book is styled the Enemy at His Back. 

The foreword by Senator Wim F. 
EKNOWLAND, of California, presents the theme 
of the work in these challenging words: “We 
must recognize that in dealing with the 
Kremlin, the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. It is only-surrender on the in- 
stallment plan.” 

Mrs. Brown’s book is rich in new historical ~ 
documentation on Yalta, Potsdam, Warm 
Springs, Los Alamos, and Hiroshima. 

The partition of Korea was not, so far as 
we know at this point, a part of the Yalta 
agreement. On the other hand, Mrs. Brown 
explains that the partition at the his- 
toric 38th parallel came about in this way 
(p. xvii): 

“Shortly after V-J Day a round-robin tele- 
phone conversation took place between the 
War Department and the White House. One 
of the participants in this unusual confer- 
ence told me that those in the Pentagon did 
not know to whom they were talking in the 

White House—and that it was the White 
House parties who ordered the partition of 
Korea at the now infamous 38th parallel.” 

This shocking vignette of raw history sug- 
gests the quality and fiber of many of our 
pivotal postwar decisions in Washington, 
touching foreign relations, under President 
Truman and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. 
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“After a study of the-map of China it is 
easy to realize that, without Russian control 
of the areas demanded and obtained in the 
Yalta agreement, China would not have,been 
lost to the Reds. And without Red control 
of China and the partition of Korea, the 
Korean war would never have happened.” 

In 1954 the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, under the direction of Chairman 
Witt E. Jenner, of Indiana, held extended 
hearings on the Korean war. In those hear- 
ings Gen. James A. Van Fleet and Gen. Mark 
Clark, among others, voiced the conclusion 
that unknown and unidentified men in our 
State Department forbade a decisive military 
victory in Korea north of the 38th parallel. 
Later in his book, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, General Clark wrote: “I could not help 
wondering and worrying whether we were 
faced with open enemies across the confer- 
ence table and hidden enemies who sat 
with us in our most secret councils.” 

Woman’s intuition guided Mrs. Brown to 
her scholarly labors in historical reconstruc- 
tion, sometime after the death of President 
Roosevelt, on April 12, 1945. 

“I determined to discover what influences 
in high places had perhaps inspired the deci- 
sions made by our leaders, and also to check 
our policies with those of the Communists, 
as set forth in their own publications. The 
similarity of these policies and the Commu- 
nist aims was startling.” 

Through the Senate and House hearings 

on oCmmunist subversion and infiltration, 
Mrs. Brown learned of the Kremiin’s plans 
and program for Europe and Asia after the 
war. 
“So it was that I learned how Soviet Rus- 
sia had placed her agents in high places in 
our Government—agents who not only stole 
top secrets, but, most important of all, in- 
fluenced the policy makers of this Nation. 
Agents, in key Government posts, I learned, 
also worked hand in hand with agents whose 
job it was to influence and condition the 
public mind in order that public opinion 
would accept the policies as they were 
made.” 

From President Roosevelt’s Yalta Confer- 
ence, in February 1945, to President Tru- 
man’s Potsdam Conference, in July 1945, 
Washington was mostly free-wheeling. Be- 
tween March 1 and Mr. Roosevelt's death on 
April 12, nobody was really tending the store. 
President Truman took over his new post 
without having experienced any continuing 
contact with the great issues of world af- 
fairs. 

“During the time he was Vice President,” 
Mrs. Brown notes, “he had never been in- 
vited to go to an international conference, 
nor even to the important conferences in 
Washington. He was completely uneducated 


remarked: 
dergast as any man I know” (p. 146). 

General Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Al- 
ied Commander in Europe, journeyed 
Amsterdam early in July 1945 to confer with 
President Truman, then en route to Pots- 
dam. 
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test explosion of the atomic bom) .. 
mogordo on July 16) Secretary pr... 
noted in his diaries that Secretary p 
said he was “anxious to get the Jar ie 
fair over before the Russians got in”, ‘a 
At the end of the Potsdam Conferen, 
August 1, General Eisenhower “a 
marked to President Truman that he h 
he had not made any concession; 
Russians in. At the same time. 
Forrestal noted in his diary that “59 divi 
sions could not have kept them out» 
Secretary Byrnes paid glowing tribute 
his personal advisers at Potsdam, Ben Coh 
who had been a guiding influence ; ; 
Department decisions since the early q 
of the Roosevelt administration in 1933.) 


taff. 

“A new Secretary of State could 
asked for a finer trio of advisers” 
noted late in his book. 

Admirals King, Leahy, and Nimitz Assured) 
Mr. Truman before Potsdam that Japan was 
crushed, as Eisenhower insisted ater at 
Amsterdam. But the Foreign Economic ay. 
ministration and the Office of War Inform;. 
tion, where Owen Lattimore was in charge 
of the Far Eastern Branch, insisted Rugiy 
must come into the Pacific war. Gen. George 
Marshall agreed, arguing that Russia's deo. 
laration of war against Japan at the Proper 
time “would save millions of American lives" 
(p. 148). 

Russia’s determination to get into the p). 
cific war was dictated by the Kremlin's ¢. 
mand for continued lend-lease shipments 
after VE-day, in May. Stalin estimated he 
needed 3 million tons more of lend-lease tg 
supply his armies for the war against Japan, 
“By the time of Potsdam, the Russians were 
sufficiently equipped and stockpiled to be, 
major power in the Pacific—and they stil) 
‘weren't in the Pacific war,” Mrs. Brown notes, 
’ General MacArthur told in the Senate hear- 
ings (1951) of orders from Washington in 
May 1945 withdrawing 100 of his transport 
ships from the Luzon battle to transport 
Russian lend-lease supplies to Vladivostok. 
He protested bitterly that withdrawal of 
these ships would jeopardize the entire Phil- 
ippine campaign. But Washington's orders 
stood. The ships were withdrawn from 
MacArthur’s supply lines to carry lend-lease 
to Russia—the very supplies and equipment 
which later enabled Russia to take ove 
China and North Korea (p. 156). 

Japan had been suing for peace since 
October 1944, and had announced to Stalin 
on July 18, 1945, that Prince Konoye would 
visit Moscow for conversations looking 
peace mts. This information wa 
not conveyed to President Truman by Stalin 
until near the end of the Potsdam Confe- 
ence. On July 28, Stalin remarked casually 
to Truman that he had received a request 
from Japan to mediate. On that very day, 
he added (the 28th of July), he had received 
@ second proposal from Tokyo—too vague 
to permit of an affirmative answer. But be 
tween July 18, the day of the first formal 
Japanese peace advance to Moscow, and July 
28, the date Truman was informed of the 
peace feelers, the Potsdam Conference had 
decided to drop the first atomic bomb a 
Hiroshima early in August (p. 159). 

The bomb was dropped August 6. Russia 
war on Japan August 8. The st 
bomb fell on Nagasaki August 9. And 
August 10 Japan sued for peace on the 
terms. 
in the war for 2 whole days, 1% 
major factor in all the Pacific set- 
All the rich territorial award 
initialed at Yalta in Februs] 
945, now were due for payment. 

Jonathan Daniels recorded some time lst 
that President Truman had observed # 

: “I got the impression that Stalla 
would stand by his agreements. * * ‘*” 
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when the Japanese armistice did come, 

was assigned the task of receiving the 
all of northern China and all 
Korea, sbove the 38th parallel, the 
partition line drawn by an unnamed some- 
pody in the White House in May. 


Mrs. Brown concludes this amazing jigsaw 


again qith the observation: “But at 
it he ho yaita and again at Potsdam someone was 
to get the plays and giving the signals, 


it is tempting to guess it was Stalin 
if. Who on our team was interpret- 


ing the signals and putting them into 


t?” 
Ben Cohe "7 woman’s intuition is the vast power for 
ce in Sta that so many claim, perhaps we should 
early da ail dig around @ bit for the answer to the 


jady's question. 





The Case of a Strong Military Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House passed the 
defense appropriation bill for 1958. I 
had more than a passing interest in one 
of the provisions of the bill—providing 
funds for the Reserve. 

The commi had recommended 
$197 million for this purpose, as con- 
trasted to the. Department’s request for 
$207 million.. However, the committee 
later offered a floor amendment pro- 
viding that $10 million of the unobli- 
gated balance of the appropriation “Re- 
serve personnel, Army, 1957” would re- 
main available until 1958 and should be 
merged with the appropriation for the 
wd Reserve in the Appropriation Act 

1958. : 

I was pleased to support this amend- 
ment and it passed with a minimum of 
te, because over a period of years 
the Congress has sought to build a 
strong Reserve force and at no time has 
the Congress failed to provide funds 
toward this objective. 

Following discussions I had on the 
floor regarding the Reserve obligation, 
I found that “some Members believed. 
that the Army had summarily lowered 
the Reserve obligation in order to make 


. Although it might not have 
been intended, the committee report 
seemed to lend credence to this belief. 

I think I should set the record straight 
on this matter and, for those who may 
not be fully informed, I will try to briefly 
explain the total military obligation as- 
sumed by every young man upon enter- 
ing military service, together with the 
oe ready and standby obliga- 

ns. - 

I believe I can best make myself un- 
if I go back to the enactment 





itz assured! 
Japan was 
| later a 


to the Pa. 


a of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
This act provided, for the first time, new 


categories of reserves. It established the 

, Standby and Retired Reserves, 
and all members of the reserve com- 
Ponents now must be in one of these 
categories, 
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The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act had previously provided for 
a total 8 year military obligation for all 
persons, below age 26, who were in- 
ducted, enlisted or appointed in the 
armed forces. 

Therefore, it can be said that whereas 
‘the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act established the military ob- 
ligation and provided for the active duty 
phase, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
made provisions for the performance of 
duties in the Reserve after the reservist 
had been released from active service 
and while he remained in the Reserve 


' components. 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act pro- 
vided that persons, upon release from 
active duty, would become members of 
the Ready Reserve for the balance of 
their military obligation, unless they 
elected to participate in accredited re- 
serve training for a period which when 
added to the time spent in active service 
totaled five years, and if so they could 
request transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the balance of their military 
obligation. 

Perhaps an example would best serve 
to illustrate how the obligation could be 
“worked off” under the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. If a man 
was inducted for 2 years he was obli- 
gated to remain in the Ready Reserve 
for an additional 6 years, unless he chose 
to participate in Reserve training for 3 
years. If he did this he could request 
transfer to the Standby Reserve at the 
end of 5 years—2 years on active duty 
plus 3 years active participation in the 
Reserve—for the remaining 3 years of 
his total military obligation. 

By the same method a person having 
served 4 years on active duty need only 
serve 1 year participating with the 
Ready Reserve before he became eli- 
gible to transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the remaining 3 years of his total 
Military obligation. 

Keeping in mind that the Universal 
Military ‘Training and Service Act estab- 
lished the total military obligation for 
each youth at 8 years, it is important 
that we take special note of one provi- 


‘sion of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 


I have reference to section 269 (3) (2) 
of title 10, United States Code, which 
provides that the Secretary of the mili- 
tary service concerned, with the approv- 
al of the Secretary of Defense, may 
provide for a shorter period of Ready 
Reserve service for satisfactory partici- 
pation in an accredited Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Now, this simply means that whereas 
the total military obligation is set by 
law, and cannot be raised or lowered ex- 
cept by amendment to the law, the 
Ready Reserve obligation, within the 
total obligation, may be shortened or 
lengthened by the Secretary of the :ili- 
tary service concerned, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

In 1955 the Congress enacted the Re- 
serve Forces Act. This law changed the 
military Reserve programs in two re- 
spects, which are pertinent to this dis- 
‘cussion. For the first time it provided 


two military obligations, the length of 


each depending on the age of the per- 
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son when entering military service and 
the type of program in which he volun- 
teers to serve. Thus, a person under 
the age of 184 enlisting in the 6-month 
training program receives a total 8-year 
military obligation and, on the other 
hand, all persons over that age, regard- 
less of the type of program entered, 
receive a 6-year obligation. 

The 6 months training program was 
first instituted by this act. Prior to this 
a 2-year enlistment, or induction for 2 
years, have been the shortest period of 
active duty service—disregarding l-year 
enlistments authorized by the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 and implemented for 
only a short period. 

Under the 6 months training program 
@ person under 18/4 years of age may en- 
list for a period of 8 years, 6 months of 
which will be spent on active duty for 
training with the remainder of the mili- 
tary obligation spent in the Ready Re- 
serve where active participation is re- 
quired. 

In January of this year the Depart- 
ment of the Army administratively re- 
vised its reserve program by reducing the 
Ready Reserve obligation of the 6 months 
training volunteer from 7% years to 3 
years, with the remaining 414 years to be 
spent in the Standby Reserve. In ad- 
dition, the 6 months training program 
was opened to those persons between 
18% and 26 years of age with the Ready 
Reserve obligation set at 514 years, which 
is the remainder of the total military 
obligation for all youths above 1814. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time to 
explain the background of the total mili- 
tary obligation and its relation to the 
Ready and Standby obligations because 
I felt it was necessary that incorrect im- 
pressions nct be left in the minds of some 
of the Members. 

There may be some differences of opin- 
ion on the necessity or advisability of 
providing a 6 months training program 
for youths 18% years of age and over. 
To my way of thinking the Army has 
made a wise decision to open this pro- 
gram up for these young men. Today 
we find the manpower pool growing 
larger and larger. Statistics will show 
that many more young men are coming 
of military age with each year that 
passes. Since the draft calls are low we 
cannot escape the inevitable result that 
Many young men will be able to evade 
the draft if a suitable program is not 
found in which they will volunteer. 

To be sure, we are hopeful that more 
and more young men below the age of 
1844 will volunteer for the 6 months’ 
training program, and for that reason 
we recommended lowering the Ready 
Reserve obligation to 3 years in order to 
encourage them to complete their active 
military service at an early age, when it 
would least disrupt their personal lives. 
However, I felt that the 6 months’ train- 
ing program should also be made avail- 
able to young men over the age of 184, 
not to the exclusion of the draft but in 
a limited program so that those persons 
not needed in active service can be made 
available to the Reserve components, 
after a period of active duty training. 

I have studied and worked with Re- 
serve legislation during the entire 22 
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years of my service in the Congress and 
until this year I have never known the 
time when the Reserves have had so 
many volunteers. This is the day which 
we have been waiting for and working 
toward. Now that the ball is rolling I 
hope that it can never be said that the 
Congress impeded its forward progress. 





Remarks by Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
President of Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity, in His Charge to the Graduates 
at the 191st Anniversary Commence- 
ment on June 5, Rutgers Stadium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
address: 

REMARKS BY Dr. LEWIS WEBSTER JONES, PRESI- 
DENT OF RUTGERS, THE STATE UNTVERSITY, 
In His CHARGE TO THE GRADUATES AT THE 
191st ANNIVERSARY COMMENCEMENT ON 
June 5, RuTcers STaDIUM 
We are assembled here to honor you, the 

members of the class of 1957 at this the 
19lst anniversary commencement of Rut- 
gers, the State universtiy. As your teachers, 
parents, friends, and fellow citizens we join 
together to congratulate you on your 
achievement, and to wish you well. 

For everyone here, this particular cere- 
mony has a very special personal interest; 
and as citizens of the United States, we are 
also thankfully conscious that you, and the 
thousands of other qualified young people 
graduating from our colleges and universi- 
ties throughout this country, are col- 
lectively an invaluable national asset. 

This is a particularly cheerful occasion, 
because the immediate outlook seems to be 
rosy. There are plenty of jobs, and we are 
not at war. As a veteran of commencement 
exercises covering some 30 troubled years, I 
assure you that you are fortunate. The 
prospects of solving your personal economic 
problems are unusually favorable. 

You are quite naturally preoccupied with 
your own personal and family affairs. But 
whether you can look forward to secure 
lives as happy consumers and prospective 
pensioners, leaving politics to somebody 
else, is extremely doubtful. The world is 
cooking up some serious problems which will 
inevitably affect, you closely, and with which 
you will be obliged to concern yourselves. 

I am sure you all recognize that citizen- 
ship is not a specialty. Every American must 
make political judgments. Politicians are 
brokers of ideas and emotions, dealers, and 
bargainers for power. They cannot formu- 
late and carry through constructive policies 
unless they have the backing of an intelli- 
gent and informed electorate. 

This is one reason why, from the begin- 
nings of our national history, we have set 
a high value on education. It is why you, 
as men and women privileged by your educa- 
tional opportunities, owe your country a 
duty as serious and responsible citizens. 

I propose to talk briefly about two aspects 
of national policy which are certain to im- 
pinge upon your personal lives, and demand 
your attention. Qne is education. The 
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other is foreign policy. In both, we are 
fal badly. 

In this richest of all countries, in this most 
productive of all periods, we are not provid- 
ing the necessary resources to educate our 
children. Schools are disastrously over- 
crowded and understaffed, teachers under- 
paid. The doors of educational opportunity 
are rapidly closing. We face a drastic short- 
age of college facilities, teachers, and re- 
search staffs. And we are cutting educa- 
tional budgets right and left, while we para- 
lyze our magnificent highways with solid 
blocks of larger, longer, lower, and more ex- 
pensive cars. 

You will come up against the educational 
problem very soon, as your younger brothers 
and sisters try to get into college, or as your 
own children reach school age. I hope and 
believe that you will do something about it. 
Don’t blame the politicians, but give your 
elected representatives the courage and in- 
centive to fight for the educa‘ticnal advances 
the country so sorely needs. 

One of the most inspiring tenets of Amer- 
ican democracy has been that every indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity to de- 
velop to his fullest capacity. Are we aban- 
doning this ideal? 

If so, I believe our period of greatness as 
a Nation will be ended. Moreover, mere lit- 
eracy and commonsense are not enough even 
for national survival. “Let me quote a warn- 
ing issued by Alfred North Whitehead, as 
long ago as 1916; it strikes an even more 
ominous note in 1957: 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or at 
sea can move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 

The second crucial area in which we are 
faltering is foreign policy. Foreign policy is 
not something we can do without, or leave 
to specialists. It is a necessary extension of 
our, domestic goals. We want freedom of 
enterprise, continuing economic advance, 
continuing prosperity, peace. But we can’t 
achieve any of these in isolation. We must 
concern ourselves with the rest of the world. 
Our system, indeed our whole way of life, 
is being challenged. In order to have what 
we want in domestic affairs, we must evolve 
and carry out an intelligent and far-seeing 
foreign policy, adapted to the realities of the 
contemporary world. 

But this is our weakest point. During the 
19th century, when conditions were simpler, 
the British did very Well as world leaders by 
a policy often described as “muddling: 
through.” We are certainly muddling; but 
are we muddling through? Madison Avenue 
techniques of winning friends and influenc- 
ing people don’t seem to be conspicuously 
successful exports. Even our closest friends 
and allies view us with suspicion and alarm 
born of uncertainty as to our purposes. 

Why is it that, after a popular world figure 
has been elected as President of the United 
States by an overwhelming majority, he finds 
himself without effective backing even from 
his own party? Why is it that our Secre- 
taries of State, whether they be Republicans 
or Democrats, seem to be favorite targets for 
bitter criticism from all sides? P 

I suppose the reason is that we Americans 
are suddenly precipitated into a key role in 
world problems which are new, bewildering, 
and threatening. We wish we could ignore 
them and get on with our own business, but 
they are an aspect of world revolution, and 
are inescapable, either fof us or for the rest 
of the world. 
lutionary force which is altering 


The 
our relations with other countries is the rapid 
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spread of technology, and with it of the m 
terial aspirations which have been so cn.” 
acteristically American. " 

One sees astonishing contrasts in the y, 
derdeveloped areas now rising into indepeng, 
ent national status: earth-moving machi, : 
from Detroit being watched by Buddna 
monks, surrounded by mud huts, illiterate 
people, wooden plows. People living under 
unimaginably primitive sanitary arrange 
ments demand streptomycin, and are ,.. 
grieved when it is not immediately availa), 
or if they think it costs too much. There is 
a worldwide and urgent desire for materia; 
improvements, and this is one of the strong. 
est revoiutionary forces the world has 
felt. 

This could be our great opportunity. Th» 
point 4 program, and the economic- ang 
technical-aid programs which have followed 
it, seem to me.to be inspired and statesman. 
like political inventions, worthy of our bes 
American traditions. These policies are ajsg 
essential to our own self-interest. Only by 
helping the underdeveloped countries help 
themselves, and achieve national indepeng. 
ence based on a reasonably satisfying level of 
health and prosperity under democratic g0v- 
ernments, can we hope to build a lasting 
peace. 

But if we are to work out and carry out 
long-range constructive foreign policy, we 
shall have to think more seriously, and with 
greater unity, about our Own values. Ameri. 
can technology is spreading rapidly, with q 
momentum of itsown. New areas are adopt. 
ing the surface phenomena of western mate. 
rial culture at a breath-taking pace. But in 
the process, they are often destroying their 
own traditional values, dnd substituting 
what? No one can foretell what may happen 
politically in Africa, India, China, and other 
regions as the technical revolution proceeds, 
_ Certainly we have not been able to con- 
vince the rest of the world that there are 
any strong and valid moral convictions 
underlying our obvious technical supremacy, 
We are faltering here too, and seem to lack 
conviction. 


ever 


This is not a weakness confined to Amer. . 
ica. It afflicts the whole western world, in- 
cluding, I believe, Russia. Our 19th century ] 
moral capital seems to be used up. Nine- 
teenth century formulations of political Sp 
theories—capitalism, socialism, communism ma 
and so on—are, I suspect, obsolete or inap- Je! 
propriate. We simply have no political or tise 
philosophical ideas capable of interpreting of 
the contemporary chaos, and of rallying sup- sig 
port behind long-range, peace-promoting a 
policies among the great variety of peoples Als 
who are our new neighbors. 

These, I believe, are some of the most im- 
portant problems which will inevitably oc- an 
cupy you in the years tocome. They lie just ch: 
below the surface of our present nervous vel 
prosperity, and are likely to disturb its tran- asl 
quillity. ree 

Tranquillity and leisure sound most at- int 
tractive; but are they really appropriate and ste 
challenging ideals? Your generation is of- 
ten accused of being preoccupied with se Col 
curity, lacking in protest or the spirit of ad- cor 
venture. I doubt this very much. Si- 
dents are no more complacent that they ever sp 
were. If they are not making as much ch 
noise as some of their elders did about their ! 
views, it is probably because they share with an 
those same elders a sense of bewilderment: pu 
What should be done.about a world situation Ty 
which, overtly prosperous, is felt to be full ' 
of insecurity and menace? 0 

I think I can promise you that your world on 
won’t bore you with its tranquillity. But to 
there are creative forces at work under all ir 
the confusion. I hope you will take hold of | 
these. Among them are industry, research, ad 
education, and scholarship. Let me remind of 
you that scholarship, least valued in the pr 


market place, is capable of transforming the 
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th 4d and bringing sense out of confusion, 
80 ‘aan on it in history, polities, philosophy, 


god the humanities as well as in science. 
the y jndeed. the overriding need of our times is 

ls mnderstanding, and the moral conyiction 
' on . We may be in for 
time of austerity, and austerity has at least 
P that it is a powerful stimulus 
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arrange on will come up against both the crucial 
are ap. problems I have singled out, education and 

available foreign policy, in your own experience. You 
There js will have to take them seriously, and per- 
material nally. Your own children will have totally 

E strong. inadequate schooling, unless you yourselves 

has ever tke action. And the United States may lose 


its prosperity, if not its very existence, unless 
y and all of us take an intelligent and 
ghted interest in our foreign policy. 


uc- 

followed Irejoice with you in being graduated dur- 
tesman. ing a prosperous period, and wish you hap- 
our best ess and success in your jobs and your 
are also nal lives. Let us also rejoice on living 
Only by in a world of rapid change and bewildering 
ies help ntiality, in which crucial problems of 
depend. citizenship demand your creative attention. 
r level of Your lives may not remain as tranquil as you 


quld wish, but they will not be dull. 

This is an exciting and fascinating as well 
gs a dangerous period. What is at stake is 
the whole destiny of man. 


r 

licy, “a Icharge you, as educated men and women, 

nd with {qq to accept your full moral and civic responsi- 
Ameri- pility and ally yourselves with those construc- 


tive forces which may yet transform our 
marvellously productive technical culture 
into a humanly productive worldwide civili- 


gation. 
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Statehood For Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Amer. 
ri, Thursday, June 6, 1957 
— Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


Nine- 
litical 
nunism 
r inap- 
tical or 
preting 
ng sup. 
moting 
peoples 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
linclude herewith the text of an adver- 
tisement printed in the June 4 edition 
of the Washington Daily News over the 
signature of the Daily Alaska Empire, 
beers, published in Juneau, 


Publication of this advertisement as 
an open letter to me adds one more 
chapter in the long drawn out contro- 
versy over statehood for Alaska. I have 
asked publication in the Recorp for the 
reason all of us in Congress are highly 
interested in the Alaska problem. The 
statehood bill has been reported out of 
committee and I assume it will soon 
come to the floor. 

The Empire advertisement levels some 


ost im- 
bly oc- 
lie just 
Lervous 
s tran- 


ost at- 
ite and 
is of- 
ith se- 
of ad- 
Stu- 


ey ever Specific charges at me and some general 
much charges at the Congress. 
: va In reading this open letter and my 


answer into the Recorp, it is for the 


men, MEE Pose of clarifying the atmosphere. 
ve full The text chargés me with the reversal 
of position on statehood for Alaska and 
world on a suggested 20-year income-tax mora- 
But Mj orium for the Territory. This is not 
ler all true. 
old of MM In the long story of the battle for 
earth. I “dmission of Alaska I have been in favor 
a of statehood. However, I have asked to 
ig the 


will start hearings on the Lanham Dill No. 
921k in ahniit 9 weeka ‘TTWhic hill would nut 
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full truth of the possibilities of the Ter- 
ritory and the desires of the citizens. 

The open letter signed by the Daily 
Alaska Empire follows: 


Congressman A. L. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Monday we 
printed your complete reversal to your earlier 
statements. 

The reversal stated you would not vote 
for a 20-year tax moratorium for Alaska. 

In your statements of a few weeks ago 
which we published on page 1 of the Daily 
Alaska Empire, you informed us you didn’t 
believe the allegation made in Congress that 

‘all people of Alaska were for immediate 
statehood. Therefore, you were going to ask 
that a poll be made which would express the 
wishes of the Alaskan people. 

Earlier you suggested that it was possible 
to have a 20-year tax moratorium so industry 
could grow. You also stated that if state- 
hood was granted to Alaska, undoubtedly the 
15,000 Federal employees in Alaska would 
lose their 25-percent, tax-free bonus, now 
given all Federal employees because of the 
high cost of living. 

Every constitutional authority points out 
that under statehood no Federal employee or 
member of the armed services can receive 
this 25-percent bonus. 

It was you who started this whole investi- 
gation. You reported back to all newspapers 
in Alaska and all radio stations in Alaska 
that the people in Alaska were more than 
2% to 1 against statehood at this time. Now, 
you come along and try to blast the hopes of 
these honest Alaskan people, repudiating the 
findings of your own survey which came 
from more than 50 towns in Alaska. 

None of this is to question your honesty 
or your integrity. We believe all Senators 
and Congressmen are by far the highest type 
of citizens that we have in the United States. 
At the same time, we realize a few will play 
politics for what is called political expedi- 
ency. 

For the information of -all Members of 
Congress, the people of Alaska were never 
given a right to vote except on a loaded 
question. All of us are for statehood. But, 
the real questions are: When do we want 
statehood;. How much will it cost; When 
can we afford it; and Under what conditions? 
These questions have never been presented 
to the 50,000 taxpayers in Alaska. 

We now pay the United States Treasury 
$44,500,000 according to a statement to Con- 
gress by Hon. Fred Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. This places Alaska 42d on a per 
capita basis of average income against the 
other States. But with the cost of living 
here, 25 to 60 percent above the other States, 
the average income of the people in Alaska 
would actually be below the sharecroppers of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Missississippi. 

During 1956 the United States Department 
of Commerce reports that Alaska received 
or spent an approximate $500 million divided 
as follows: $8 million from farming; $34 
million from forest products; $78 million 
from fish; $24 million from mining. Eight 
million dollars of this amount was merely 
sand and gravel. But the big figure was 
Federal spending of $355 million. This gives 
you some idea that an area over twice the 
size of Texas and more than one-fifth the 
size of the United States, doesn’t have any 
substantial income except Government 
spending. This $355 million did not include 
all of the Government doles and subsidies 
for Alaska, 

Actually, over half the people of Alaska 
are connected directly or indirectly with the 
Armed Forces. They are here for about 3 
years. Previous to the second war, only 40,- 
000 people lived in Alaska other than the 
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is because a great deal of the money spent 
in Alaska is on basis of assistance to the 
natives. Aside from this, some of our most 
outstanding and distinguished citizens in 
Alaska are Indian and Eskimo people. 

Congress is not only going to vote on what 
is good for Alaska but they are going to vote 
on what is good for the United States. 

Figures show that the Federal spending in 
Alaska is actually $10 against $1 paid to the 
Federal Government by the taxpayers of 
Alaska. 

The 48 States are Subsidizing Alaska on a 
basis of $10 to $1. 

Our suggestion to the Congressmen and 
Senators is that they approach this problem 
on a realistic basis—what is good for the 
United States is good for Alaska. 

The suggestion is that Alaska’s economy be 
changed from a Federal subsidized economy 
of a 10-to-1 deficit basis to an economy 
which will attract the development of the 
natural resources of Alaska. Then Alaska 
will help support the Treasury of the United 
States rather than deplete it, as is now the 
case. 

The people of Alaska are not looking for 
something for nothing. They realize imme- 
diate statehood Will eliminate $30 million 
cost-of-living bonus from the Federal em- 
ployees and members of the armed services. 

A per capita cost of government -basis for 
Alaska under statehood shows that the 
States of Washington or Oregon, using their 
cost of government figures, would cost the 
taxpayers of Alaska $60 million additional 
to operate as a State. This would break 90 
percent of the people of Alaska. 

A 20-year tax moratorium would merely be 
& means to the end. Industry could be built, 
and at the earliest possible moment Alaska 
would become a State. With industry built 
up, this 10-to-1 deficit spending for Alaska 
out of the pockets of the other States would 
come to an end, with the development of our 
natural resources. 

We would then pay into the Treasury of 
the United States a probable $400 million a 
year rather than $4444 million. The people 
of Alaska do not want to do anything less 
than share equal responsibility to the great- 
est Government in the world. We consider 
paying taxes a privilege. 

All Western States were built on grants or 
subsidies. All railroads were built on subsi- 
dies, the airlines, steampship lines; in fact, 
all of the big airplane manufacturers not 
only were butlt on subsidies and grants, but 
continue to look to the Government for sub- 
sidies and grants. We in Alaska merely want 
to approach this problem from a realistic 
basis. 

The most outstanding men in Congress 
continue to stand up and be counted in that 
it would be possible to develop Alaska’s nat- 
ural resources and develop industry on the 
basis of a 20-year-tax moratorium. 

This letter is intended also for these hon- 
orable gentlemen of Congress who stood fast 
and voted against immediate statehood, the 
Honorable James A. Ha.ey, the Honorable 
JOHN R. PILLION, the Honorable Water 
Rocers, the Honorable J. T. RuTHERForD, the 
Honorable Grorce A. SHurorD, and the Hon- 
orable J. ERNEST WHARTON. 

We want to call your attention to the re- 
cent action of the Alaska Department of the 
American Legion, which last week in terri- 
torial convention at Skagway eliminated the 
word immediate from an official resolution 
urging statehood for AlasKa. 

Most Congressmen and: Senators realize 
that of the 33 strategic metals necessary to 
national defense and security of our Nation, 
all but 3 are in abundance in Alaska. 
But they cannot be developed because of the 
25 to 60 percent higher cost to do business 
in Alaska than in any other area of the 
United States. For example: The largest 
metropolitan newspaper to come to Alaska 
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is the Seattle Post Intelligencer. It costs 
$1.71 a week to buy the Post Intelligencer 
in Juneau. Farther north and west, the 
price is even higher, more than $2 per week. 
This gives you a thumbnail idea of costs and 
why only $16 million in minerals were 
mined in Alaska last year. 

The defense of our Nation depends on an 
abundance of these strategic metals. One 
of the most necessary metals used for guided 
missiles and aircraft is titanium. This we 
have in abundance, also cobalt, nickel, and 
many other metals. These are in short sup- 
ply elsewhere and are awaiting a realistic ep- 
proach so they can be profitably mined. 

A tax moratorium is merely a means of 
allowing private industry to come in and de- 
velop this country rather than having the 
Congressmen and Senators appropriating $10 
of Federal money to spend in Alaska against 
receiving $1 back. 

We are sure the voters in Nebraska are in- 
terested in a realistic correction of this Re- 
publican spending or Democratic spending, 
whichever you want to call it. - 

You charge that the Democrats in Congress 
are the ones who are delaying statehood. We 
wonder if both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress who are delaying state- 
hood are not the real heroes who are actually 
trying to work this problem out on a realistic 
basis of what is good for not only Alaska but 
what is good for the other 48 States. 

Actually, the records show in Congress 
that most of the Republicans and Demacrats 
are opposed to statehood at this time. Some 
have suggested that an election be held on 
an honest basis, not on a loaded question, so 
the true feelings of the Alaskan people can 
be expressed. 

Let us assure you, your survey or poll of 
the Alaskan people, you admitted, showed 
that over two and a half to one were op- 
posed to statehood at this time. This repre- 
sents the real feelings of all people in Alaska, 
and an election will verify it. 

Your survey has at least opened the eyes of 
the Alaskan people. So, you have certainly 
contributed a great deal to this cause of 
truth, honesty, and integrity. In no way 
will your attempt to scuttle the will of the 
people, keep these Alaskan voters from being 
heard if given the opportunity to express 
themselves on immediate statehood for 
Alaska. 

We challenge any one to come forward 
with a survey showing what statehood will 
cost. These facts have been kept from the 
public by a small group of greedy politicians 
who have been afraid to let the people know 
the truth. 

The hearing in Congress about statehood 
should look into the money paid the Ten- 
nessee plan members without authority of 
law. = 
With sincere thanks and aprpeciation to 
you. 

THe DAILY ALASKA EMPIRE. | 


My reply to the publisher of the 
Alaska Empire follows: 
JUNE 6, 1957. 


Mr. WILLIAM PRESCOTT ALLEN, 
Daily Alaska Empire, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: This is in reply to the 
open letter you published as an advertise- 
ment in the June 4 edition of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

I would like to take sharp exception to 
some of the statements embodied in the- 
open letter. You charge, among other 
things, that I reversed my stand on state- 
hood for Alaska; that I reversed my stand 
on a 20 year income tax moratorium for 
Alaska; that I am scuttling the will of the 
people, and that my actions have been a 
matter of political expedience. 

Please permit me to take up these charges 
one by one. 

In Alaska, I have been called both a 
friend and foe of statehood. As a matter 
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of fact and a matter of record, I have long 
favored statehood for the Territory and 
since my first visit there have had a strong 
personal interest in the welfare of your 
people. 

During the most recent committee hear- 
ings on the subject, I endeavored to-make 
my position crystal clear. I said I. con- 
tinued to favor statehood and would prob- 
ably again support such legislation but that 
I wanted to learn more of the thinking of 
the people at the grassroots. I said I would 
endeavor to find, through a variety of ef- 
forts, if the people of Alaska are ready. I 
believe I have found the answer. 

My desire was to be completely fair with 
the people of Alaska, both those for imme- 
diate statehood and those against. I 
pointed both to the attractions of state- 
hood and the hardships of statehood. [I 
pointed out the high cost of living in Alaska 
might discourage new population and new 
industry. I pointed out that the extra pay 
for Federal employees would probably be 
forfeited. I pointed out special grants which 
are given to Territories would be lost to 
the new State, as Alaska then would be on 
an equal footing with the rest of the States. 
I also pointed to certain advantages of state- 
hood. 

The early testimony at the hearings 
seemed too conclusive, too pat. I could not 
conceive that practically all the people of 
Alaska were demanding statehood. It did 
not seem reasonable. In the case of my 
own State, of Nebraska, there was bitter con- 
troversy over statehood in the middle of the 
past century and when an election was held, 
the margin in favor of statehood was very 
small, in fact, it was an even 100 votes. 

Therefore it seemed to me there might 
be a question of loaded testimony. I con- 
ducted an unofficial poll, without expense to 
the Government and made possible by the 
fine newspapers and radio stations of Alaska. 
As you know, I asked this question, “Do 
you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

I received 1,916 replies to that question, 
with no duplication so far as I know. Many 
Alaskans wrote interesting and informa- 
tive letters explaining why they were for or 
against immediate statehood. There were 
522 votes in favor, 1,394 against. I con- 
ducted this poll to obtain information. At 
no time did I ever say the results of the 
poll would govern my vote. 

Although opponents of immediate state- 
hood led by a substantial margin, the poll 
was only one of several elements taken into 
consideration in determining the way I 
would vote. No unofficial poll can be accu- 
rately conclusive and, as you know, this poll 
did not cover all of Alaska. 

In addition, there was some argument up 
there against the poll. It was both praised 
and condemned. Some called it political; 
some called: it malicious. It was neither. 
It was a simple effort_to learn the thinking 
of the people of Alaska and I deeply ap- 
preciate the replies, the fine letters, the 
sound reasoning, and the great public serv- 
ice rendered by the newspapers and radio 
stations. 

I repeat, the poll was only one of the fac- 
tors. One of the considerations was the rea- 
soning of people in the United States. Each 
year I send out a questionnaire to my home 
State of Nebraska, covering some of the vi- 
tal problems of the day. This year I asked 
my constituents, as 1 of 10 questions, if 
they favored Alaska statehood. The latest 
tabulation shows 80.7 percent in favor. 

Another factor, of course, was the evidence 
presented in the hearings and my own study 
of Alaskan history and ambitions. Another 
vital factor was the approval of some of the 
amendments I suggested, including doubling 
the acreage originally planned for the new 
State, bringing it up to 182 million acres; 
repeal of the Jones Act on foreign shipping 


so Alaska ports would be treated the same as 
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those in the,States, and taking out the 
nessee plan of election of officials whic 
feel is unconstitutional. These ¢1,.° 
made a better bill, adding more potential © 
Alaska to grow and prosper. By 

The move for an overall vote in Alas, 
the specific statehood question was deren” 
much to my regret. After taking into on 
sideration all the various factors, | vet a 
convinced the Territory is ready to eenl 
a valuable member of the team of State: . 

In your letter you state the records ie 
in Congress that most of the Republicay 
and Democrats are opposed to statehood » 
this time. Since no vote has been take 
during this session, I am at a loss to aa 
on what factors you base this conclusig 
Personally I will wait until the ballots 
counted. 

Your second charge deals with a so-cajjay 
reversal of stand on a 20-year income 
moratorium. I was a bit amazed when 
began to receive scores of letters asking ty, 
moratorium, many saying they understog 
I approved such legislation. I am sure som, 
of you folks in Alaska jumped to conclusion 
not based on fact. I have never endorse 
an income-tax moratorium. I have man 
times called the plan not feasible. 

I have said time after time that I y; 
gladly consider any plan of action for Alask 
I was and am Willing to listen to any sug 
gestions for any Territory or for any State 
but the fact I will listen does not mean 
will endorse or vote for any plan suggested 
I have said that I was willing to listen t 
any arguments for a plan to give tax aq 
vantages that might induce new indust 
and business to come to Alaska. I furthe 
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suggested if the proponents of such pla I 
were interested, they should write to the ets 
Delegate in the Congress, Mr. Bartvetr, but I clo! 


repeat my earlier statement, “I could no more q 
vote for an income-tax moratorium {0 
Alaska than I could for one for my home 
State of Nebraska.” Gu 

Now the charge of political expediency; 
It is far from the truth. I get no votes in 
Alaska. Mine come from the good people 
of the Fourth District of Nebraska. While 
statehood for Alaska is a matter of interest 
in my State, it is not a matter of controversy, 
The issue will gain no votes, lose no votes, 
for me in Nebraska. My activities in con- 
nection with Alaska are solely as a Member o 
the. Congress of the United States, with a 
desire to serve the States and Territories to 
the best of my ability. 

The Empire charges me with scuttling the 
will of the people. The charge is not true. 
Neither you, sir, nor any man on the face of 
the earth knows the will of the Alaskan peo- 
ple as of this moment. Neither my poll nor 
the last plebiscite nor the Tennessee plan 
election gave a a true and complete picture 
of the will of the people as a whole. Each 
represented a small segment of the total po- 
tential vote. 

Apparently you would be governed by the 
result of my poll. Iam appreciative of that. 
You charge the Tennessee plan election to be 
illegal. That is a matter for your people # 
care for in the Territory. 

I want to assure you that I gave the hear- 
ings on statehood a great deal of time and 
study. That study was not confined to the 
hearings but extended many, many hours 
beyond. From my study I reached my con 
clusion, 

Under separate cover I am forwarding t 
you a copy of the hearings on Alaska state- 
hood. I believe you will find my trend of 
thought clearly outlined, with no endorse 
ment of an income-tax moratorium. 

I have always looked upon Alaska as § 
great Territory which could become 4 gredi 
State. I believe it will. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. 
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L. Mitre, 
Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Nebraska. 
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Need for Import Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
,lude a letter to the editor of the 
iarksburg (W. Va.) News, in behalf of 
the Lanham bill, imposing import quotas. 
tcommend this letter to the attention 
of my colleagues. It forcefully points 
yp the problems faced by many indus- 
tries resulting from the administration 
of our foreign trade policies. To the 
men and women working in these plants, 
the loss of a livelihood is a very real, con- 
qrete issue, far closer to home than any 
ephemeral advantage which might be 
gained elsewhere. 

I might also point out that whenever 
and wherever there are created condi- 
tions described in this letter, there exists 
a pocket of depression. These pockets 
should not be kissed off. A so-called 
pocket in and of itself may not be 
necessarily alarming; but we must not 
allow these pockets to increase in 
number. 

If we have a tailor cut too many pock- 
ets, we may wind up with not enough 
cloth to hold the jacket together. 

The letter, published in the News of 
May 30, follows: 

GLASSWORKERS ASK CITIZEN HELP IN FIGHT 
For Import QUOTAS 

(Evrror’s NoTE.—The following letter was 
received by the News with a request that it 
be published in an attempt to rouse citizens 
to action on the plight of the domestic glass 
industry.) 

Dear Mr. Eprror: My fellow workers and I 
are greatly concerned about the importation 
of glass to this country because of what it 
may do to our jobs. 

Our warehouse is full of glass and our 
sister plant the Adamston Flat Glass is, with 
the exception of a small crew, shut down for 
alack of orders. Prospects for improvement 
co ees ee 

e. 


Other manufacturers of window and plate 
glass are also affected by the importation of 
Hundreds of men have been laid off 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Ar- 


can readily see why we are so con- 

The importation of glass has risen 
000 boxes in 1950 to over 4 million 

1956. This 4 million boxes is more 
e combined production of Rolland, 
Flat, Fort Smith Glass, and the 
Blackfort Glass Co. in Indiana. 

At one time the pottery business was fluor- 
ishing in West Virginia. There were plants 
in , Grafton, Paden City, and 
Clarksburg. Now, due to the reciprocal 
trade agreements, only one plant is operating 
in Clarksburg, and that to a limited extent. 

My fellow. workers and I are a little re- 
luctant to trade our jobs for foreign good 
will. Are we to be sold down the river like 
our fellow workers in the pottery industry to 
a the world from communism? I hope 
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There is something the people in Clarks- 
burg and Harrison County can do to help us 
save our jobs. After all, what would Clarks- 
burg be like without our glass factories? 


Cee Anette -~osteactensecuacaeanianaes 
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The House Ways and Means Committee 
will start hearings on the Lanham Dill No. 
2815, in about 2 weeks. This bill would put 
a@ quota on the importation of glass into this 
country, and do much to save our jobs. 

The people of Clarksburg could do much 
to help us and help themselves by writing to 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
urging them to act favorable on the Lanham 
bill; They should tell them what glass 
means to us here in Clarksburg and how our 
city depends on glass for its very existence. 

I wonder if our chamber of commerce and 
other civic organizations are mindful of 
what is slowly happening to our glass indus- 
tries. They could be of help too. 

There are 25 Congressmen on the Ways 
I am listing some 
of them in the hope that some of your read- 
ers may write to them. 

The address is: The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The names of the members are: JERE 
Cooper (Indiana), WiriBur C. Mitts (Arkan- 
sas), HERMAN P. EBERHARTER (Pennsylvania), 
Hate Boccs (Louisiana), NoBLE J. GREGORY 
(Kentucky), Atme J. Foranp (Rhode Is- 
land), Ceci: R. Kine (California), THomas J. 
O'BRIEN (Illinois), EuGENE J. KeocH (New 
York), Burr P. Harrison (Virginia), FraNnK 
M. KaRsTEN (Missouri). 

We glassworkers at the Rolland Glass Co. 
will be grateful if you publish this letter. 


Sincerely, 
Cart LEJEUNE. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present a report which I, as 
President of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, made to the 44th an- 
nual convention held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 18, 
1957. It is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REPRESENTATIVE 
OVERTON BROOKS, OF LOUISIANA, TO THE 44TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HaRBoRS CONGRESS AT THE May- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON,.D. C., May 18, 
1957 
Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it 

again becomes my duty to make a report 

concerning the activities of the Congress 
during the year since we last met on May 

10-12,\.1956, for our 43d national conven- 

tion. I am happy to report that we have 

had another fine year marked by progress 
in every direction toward our goals. 

Our 48d annual convention achieved a 
new high in enthusiasm for conservation of 
water resources. An Outstanding event in 
the organization’s long history of accom- 
plishment, the gathering attracted 358 of- 
ficial delegates from 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, and one for- 
eign country (Colombia, South America). In 
addition, there were several hundred others 
in attendance, guests, visitors, and represen- 
tatives of the press and radio. Again Louisi- 
ana led the States in number of delegates, 
with 41; North Carolina was second with 30; 
while Ohio and Texas were tied for third 
place with 22 each. 

The projects commitice’s all-day hearings 
opened the convention on May i0. The com- 
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mittee received testimony on 41 applica- 
tions for approval of projects, of which it 
recommended for endorsement 16, estimated 
to cost $242,416,998. The committee put 10 
projects in class II, meritorious; 6 in class 
III, expeditious report requested on au- 
thorized survey; 7 in class IV, survey recom- 
mended; and 2 in class V, not classified. 

The resolutions committee, composed of 
one delegate from each State, dealt with a 
wide range of subjects as outlined in the 
agenda for the convention; gave careful con- 
sideration to each proposal; made many 
suggestions; and reached agreement on the 
committee’s report which was _ further 
amended from the floor of the convention 
and adopted unanimously; thereby consti- 
tuting the policy and program of the Con- 
gress for the ensuing year. 

One other committee report attracted 
widespread attention, the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Panama Canal, which 
devoted 2 years of intensive study to the 
problem and unanimously recommended 
construction of a sea level canal. 

During the last year we have noted with 
growing uneasiness certain disquieting de- 
velopments regarding the Panama Canal 
Zone. The backwash of the Suez crisis of 
last year has begun to lap at the shorelines 
of the Western Hemisphere. There has been 
@ succession of significant events. We hear 
reports that elements in Panama are begin- 
ning to suggest that we share our sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone with them—despite the 
exclusive sovereignty granted the United 
States in perpetuity under the 1903 Treaty 
with Panama. Simultaneously, Soviet short- 
wave stations are beamihg programs to 
Central America, demanding that the United 
States withdraw from the Canal Zone. And, 
more recently, we hear suggestions by a few 
misguided Americans urging us to turn over 
operation of the canal to the United Na- 
tions. The idea is that we would thus 
dramatize our good faith of last year, at the 
height of the Suez crisis when we suggested 
that all the world’s key waterways be inter- 
nationalized. 

In the light of such developments, your 
president issued a statement through the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
April 28, warning that “we will have trouble 
in our own backyard if we fail to exercise 
the most skilled diplomacy.” The NRHC has 
had a traditional and almost godfatherly 
interest in the Panama Canal project since 
its inception. 


The United States has no territorial ambi- 
tions. At the same time, it has no inten- 
tion of turning over one of its main assets 
to the United Nations in exchange for a mere 
pat on the back. I trust we have not become 
that softheaded. 


Passage by the House of Representatives on 
May 22, 1956, of the civil works appropria- 
tions bill for 1957 was a fitting climax for our 
43d national convention. The bill as re- 
ported by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on May 21 carried a total of $787,453,000, 
a cut of only $26,000 in the budget estimates 
for the Army’s civil functions (river and har- 
bor improvement, flood control, shore pro- 
tection, multipurpose projects, etc.) as con- 
trasted with the reduction of nearly $60 mil- 
lion the committee recommended in these 
appropriations in the. previous year. 

When the bill was taken up on the House 
floor the next day, the chairman of the 
committee referred to the effort made the 
preceding year when Vice Chairman Simpson 
and I called a meeting of our colleagues to 
discuss the very drastic cuts made by the 
committee in the budget estimates, and 
said, in part: “Here we have a bill giving 
something to everybody. And I voted for it. 
A year ago we thought we had a very rea- 
sonable bill. * * * But the boys held a little 
caucus over it in the caucus room in the Old 
House Building. Both sides of the aisle got 
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together and they agreed * * * and they 
came over here and ran over us like a bunch 
of wild steers. You knew, 2 or 3 experiences 
are enough. So I am going to ‘jine ‘em’—I 
am going to vote with them today.” 

Whereupon the House added $460,000 for 
2 projects and took out 625,000 for 1, 
rejected a motion to recommit the bill, and 
sent it to the Senate. On May 28, 1956, ac- 
companied by Representative Paut G. RoGERs, 
of Florida, resolutions committee chairman 
at our 43d convention, and the executive vice 
president, William H. Webb, I appeared be- 
fore the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the Senate. The bill as finally 
approved carried a total of $856,727,000, an 
increase of $38,226,000 over the amount rec- 
emmended by the budget and $65,969,000 
more than was allowed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill's total of $635,012,500 for the 
Army engineers’ public-works program was 
the second largest amount ever made avail- 
able for a single year, being exceeded only 
by $4,739,690 in the 1950 fiscal year. Con- 
struction of 235 individual projects and plan- 
ning of 98 were provided $446,387,500 and 
$9,562,000, respectively, these projects being 
located in 46 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 
They included 121 continuing projects and 
114 new starts and resumptions. 

Representative Rogers, Mr. Webb, and I 
made our second appearance before the full 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives and presented our reso- 
lutions and projects committee’s reports. On 
July 7, 1956, that committee reported favor- 
ably an omnibus flood control and rivers 
and harbors bill authorizing $80,604,000 for 
29 navigation and 7 beach-erosion projects, 
and $1,263,267,000 for flood control and mul- 
tiple-purpose projects in 21 river basins 
throughout the United States and in Alaska. 
Subsequently, the bill was passed by the 
Senate after the Public Works Committee 
of that body had added numerous projects, 
but it met with a veto by President Eisen- 
hower because it included projects which 
had not been through all the processes of 
engineering reports and studies as now pre- 
scribed by law. 

On June 27, 1956, both House and Senate 
agreed to a conference report on the bill to 
strengthen and extend the Water Pollution 
Control Act and authorize grants of $50 
million per year to States, municipalities, 
ete., for the construction of sewage- 
treatment works, and the bill was approved 
by the President on July 9. 

Also, on July 5, 1956, the Senate agreed 
to the House amendments to the bill au- 
thorizing $10 million per year for small 
flood-control projects and increasing to 
$400,000 the limitation for any individual 
project, and on July 11 President Eisenhower 
signed it into law. 

Fourteen national directors attended the 
board meeting immediately after adjourn- 
ment of our 43d national convention; re- 
elected all national officers; authorized the 
president to appoint an executive committee 
of not less than 5 members, in addition to the 
budget committee; agreed to meet semiannu- 
ally; and pledged cooperation with the na- 
tional officers to increase the membership of 
the congress And thereby its effectiveness. 

Efforts by the national headquarters office 
to increase the number of active, contribut- 
ing Members of the Congress have continued 
throughout the year with marked succéss. 
Also, during the latter part of last summer 
and early fall, our treasurer, William G. Zetz- 
mann, of New Orleans, organized a member- 
ship campaign in that city by selecting a 
small membership committee and corre- 
sponding with a number of firms, corpora- 
tions, organizations, and individuals who it 
was believed would be interested in affiliat- 
ing with the Congress and sharing in its 
work. Mr. Zetzmann will report to you a 
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little later on this morning’s program on 
this fine job which he and his associates in 
New Orleans did, and as you listen to him, 
I hope every one here will give consideration 
to doing a similar job in his own city and 
community. Only by this means can we 
expect to enlarge our and there- 
by equip ourselves with the necessary sinews 
to do the job that more and more is expected 
of our organization. 

Today we detect a marked improvement 
in the public’s attitude toward water devel- 
opment programs. The public seems more 
favorably disposed toward appropriations 
and authorizations for flood control and 
harbor projects. 

Formerly, efforts were made to ridicule 
them out of Congress by using such terms 
as “pork barrel,” “log-rolling,” and “boon- 
doggling.” It tried to make the public be- 
lieve that it was somehow wasteful and 
prodigal to spend money for flood preven- 
tion projects. Floods were frequently 
shrugged off as natural catastrophes. 
Somehow, it was supposed to be a divine 
virtue to endure them stoically. Of course, 
this was a comfortable and contented phi- 
losophy as long as the weather remained 
normal and favorable—and polite. 

Within our lifetime it has taken about a 
half a dozen major catastrophes to bring 
those who were brain-washed back to their 
senses. There was the great Mississippi 
River flood of 1928; the Ohio River floods of 
1936 and 1937; and more recently floods in 
California, the Connecticut Valley and in 
the Southwest. In addition, there was a 
series of vicious hurricanes that harassed 
the eastern seaboard and Gulf of Mexico 
areas. 

Prodded by these catastrophes, we have 
made a sound beginning on a nationwide 
flood control program during the last two 
decades. Today, more than 400 flood con- 
trol projects have been placed in full or 
partial operation. We have now accumu- 
lated sufficient statistics and experience with 
these projects to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that they have already justified their 
existence many times over. 


The House Public Works Committee last 
month published a staff study showing the 
amount of damages estimated to have been 
prevented by existing projects. You should 
have a copy of that report: Costs and Bene- 
fits of the Flood Control Program. One 
table, based on figures supplied by the 
United States Army engineers, gives flood 
prevention figures for the 391 Federal proj- 
ects in full or partial operation as of June 30, 
1954. Over an average operational period 
of 11 years these 391 structures saved $7.3 
billion. This is already twice the total 
amount spent for their construction. As- 
suming an economic life of 50 years, these 
projects will ultimately provide annual 
benefits of more than 3 times the annual 
charge for everything—amortization, inter- 
est, maintenance, and operation. These 
dollar-and-cent benefits do not take into ac- 
count all the lives that otherwise “would 
have been lost. Nor do they reflect such 
secondary satisfactions as wearing dry shoes, 
having dry basements, and keeping the mud 
off the living room carpet. : 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has just compiled similar figures showing 
flood savings during the past 12 months. In 
that period, the Nation has experienced 
floods in five areas: The lower Mississippi; 
the Ohio River Valley of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia; the Ten- 
nessee River Valley; the Pacific Northwest; 
and more recently in the Texas-Louisiana 
area. Our survey, based on official figures, 
shows that existing Federal projects have 
prevented damages of from $230 to $280 mil- 
lion during the last year. (In my judg- 
ment, these figures are on the conservative 
side.) These savings represent more than 
one-third of the $635 million requested in 
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the pending budget for projects a} over 
country during the next fiscal year. 

Congressional committees are now holdi 
hearings on flood control and harbor bo 
Many of you have made appearances 1, 
the light of proven savings, as shown py ; 2 
figures I have just cited, we can “an _ 
affirmative presentation. The Nation’; oa 
development program has entered the payop 
period. We should take advantage of ae 
fact by emphasizing all the more the benetis 
that are accruing each year through the sr 
vention of floods. — ae 

With this sort of approach I am confident 
that we will find due consideration given ; 
our case on Capitol Hill. In its commendable 
efforts to economize, I do not believe that 
Congress will penalize the flood anq harbor 
program, because the program is now Mak. 
ing such an impressive showing of tangible 
savings. These demonstrated savings repre. 
sent economy in the true and wisest sense ot 
the word. 

At our last year’s convention it developed 
that there was considerable interest in the 
study programs which are underway in 
various Government agencies dealing with 
the conservation, development, and use of oy 
national water and land resources. Conse. 
quently, in an effort to assemble the data 
concerning these programs I addressed 4 
questionnaire comprising 18 topics to the 
heads of 39 Federal agencies concerned wit) 
various phases of water and soil resource 
development and control. The more im. 
portant replies when received were includeq 
in an extension of my remarks in the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and widespread distriby. 
tion was given to this report. 

e questionnaire, which was answered by 
40 Federal agencies, revealed how many facets 
of the water problem have interested the 
Government. Research and _ experimental 
programs are going on in the fields of hurri- 
cane and tornado reporting, artificiat rain. 
making, conversion of salt water, long-range 
weather forecasting, nuclear fallout, indus. 
trial water supply and the reuse of water, 
stream pollution, atomic power as a new 
source of energy, atomic-propelled merchant 
ships, weather observations in the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and the declining water level. 

Many of these programs are in the labora- 
tory or pilot plant stage, but sufficient funds 
should be appropriated to continue and ex- 
pand them. They are already contributing 
much toward the success of the older Federal 
water programs—fiood control and harbor 
improvement, power development, and irri- 
gation and reclamation. There is no way of 
telling when one of these obscure experi- 
mental programs will produce some revolu- 
tionary result that will alter our whole ap- 
proach toward the important water problem. 

On June 30, 1956, a simultaneous meet- 
ing of the Executive and Budget Committees 
was held in Washington, attended by all of 
the members. The Budget Committee ap- 
proved a budget for the year ending June 
30, 1957, which w&s ratified by the Executive 
Committee, based on anticipated income of 
approximately $30,000. This was approxi- 
mately the gross receipts for the calendar 
year 1956, which has heretofore been the 
fiscal year of the Congress, so we see that 
we still have to increase our efforts to reach 
the goal of $50,000 fixed by our board of 
directors as our annual budget. 

On March 28 of this year a dinner meet- 
ing was held in the National Press Club 
in Washington, to which were invited the 
officers, directors, and members of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade. This meeting was attended 
by about 40 and indicated a very 
real and definite interest in our program on 
the part of the business people in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Following this meeting, M’. 
Graydon F. Smart, of Shreveport, La, at my 
request, spent a week calling upon prospec: 
tive members in the District of Columbia, 
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gnd the indications are that our membership 


of local firms and corporations. Eventually 
ye hope to expand this membership cam- 
paign to other areas throughout the United 


state vice presidents. 
A liberal platform plank on river and 
harbor development was submitted to the 
utions committees of the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions; in 
the latter case, by the splendid cooperation 
of the Honorable Herbert G. West of the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, who 
journeyed to San Francisco at his own ex- 
and presented our proposed platform 


plank in person to the public works sub-. 


committee of the Republican National Con- 
yention’s resolutions committee. Both plat- 
forms adopted by the national “conventions 
of the major political parties last August, 
and the campaign pledges subsequently 
made, promised vigorous action on this pro- 
gam. The year 1957, therefore, it has 
peen said, should be “the year of fulfill- 
ment” in pur long campaign for adequate 
control of the destructive floodwaters, and 
the conservation and development of our 
water and land resources. 

This year, I have appointed two special 
committees to deal with particular phases 
of water resource development, and to give 
us the benefit of their views and recom- 
mendations as to the best method to pursue 
toreach our goals. I refer to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, under the 
chairmanship of Representative A. L. MrLLer, 
of Nebraska; and the Committee on Water 
Conservation and Pollution Abatement, 
chaired by Representative Jonn A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota. I am sure we-shall all look 
forward with keen anticipation to the re- 
ports of these two committees this afternoon. 

And now, in closing this report on the 
activities of our Congress during the past 
year, may I express my gratitude to the 
many hundreds of individuals who have 
cooperated with us in advancing our pro- 
gram, not the least of whom have been the 
members of our advisory committees for 
the respective States and congressional dis- 
tricts. These outstanding citizens, devoted 
to the public welfare, have all been recom- 
mended by their Senators and Congressmen 
as being able, ready, and willing to work 
with us, smd we have been most fortunate 
to have had their assistance in carrying on 
our activities. We shall look forward to a 
continua of their efforts, and in return, 
we pledge the best endeavors of our national 
headquarters office, as well as our regional 
and State offices, to carrying forward this 
great program for the sound and orderly 
development of our national water and land 
resources, 





Taxation of Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
pressure against cooperatives and in fa- 
vor of the taxation of cooperatives has 
led to a further rather interesting ex- 
change which I believe will do much to 
clear away the confusion which often 
arises from accusations which, for one 
reason or another, remain unanswered. 

Therefore, as requested by Mr. Leon- 
ard J. Calhoun, I am inserting in the 
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Record his letter and the reply thereto 
submitted by Mr. Jerry Voorhis, execu- 
tive director of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America: 
Pusiic INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE COTTON INDUSTRIES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: In a letter from Mr. Jerry 
Voorhis dated April 8, which you inserted 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 18, he 
makes a series of statements respecting taxa- 
tion of cooperatives and concludes by 
stating: 

“Maybe you have some- questions to ask 
us. If so, feel free to do so. We will gladly 
give you all the facts in as much detail as 
you desire about the tax status_of coopera- 
tive business.” 

His key statement is: 

“Revenue Act amendments passed in 1951 
finished the job of putting co-ops and profit 
corporations on essentially the same tax 


“basis. The point these letters to Congress 


attacking cooperatives don’t make is that 
co-ops return to customers according to their 
purchases what the corporations can ac- 
cumulate as profits.” 

You may wish to ask Mr. Voorhis to ex- 
plain the income-tax treatment’ of co-ops 
on earnings actually kept by the co-op and 
merely allocated to members. An example 
is afforded by a letter of advice in our 
possession which states: 

“This is to inform you that $100.98 has 
been allocated to you from the net savings 
of the association for the year ending June 
30, 1954. The allocated reserves, like the 
capital stock, provide the funds which pay 
for the bricks and mortar, trucks, and equip- 
ment, that make possible the operation of 
the business. Since the allocated reserves 
are invested in such: facilities, it is not 
expected that they will be paid to our mem- 
bers in cash within the foreseeable future. 
We have been advised by our lawyers that 
under the existing circumstances, accord- 
ing to a tax court decision, the amount 
specified above as your allocated reserves 
will not be taxable to you at this time.” 

This, obviously, is not a situation where 
the co-op (to quote from Mr. Voorhis) “re- 
turns to customers * * * what the corpo- 
rations can accumulate.” 

Instead, it is a situation where the patron 
has received nothing but a letter which the 
courts properly have held is not income, yet 
the co-op keeps the earnings referred to in 
the letter tax free. 

You may also wish to ask him whether his 
conclusions that co-ops and ordinary cor- 
porations are “on essentially the same tax 
basis” under the 1951 law, which makes de- 
ductible to co-ops covered thereby: 

“(A) Amounts paid as dividends on * * * 
capital stock; and 

“(B) Amounts allocated during the tax- 
able year to patrons * * *(whether paid in 
cash * * * certificates, or letters of advice, 
or in some other manner that discloses to 
each patron the dollar amount allocated to 
him.” 

Is Mr. Voorhis willing for co-ops to be put 
on essentially the same tax basis as ordi- 
nary corporations? Is he willing to have 
co-ops taxed when, like other corporations 
they issue capital stock and pay dividends 
on this stock? Is he willing to give them 
special tax treatment only to the extent 
they actually distribute current earnings on 
&@ patronage basis? Ft 

If you would secure and publish in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Mr. Voorhis’ answers 
to these questions it might go a long way 
toward clarifying the co-op tax issue. 
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I should appreciate very much your own 
views as to limiting special tax treatment 
to rebates actually paid customers. 

Very sincerely, 
Lreonarp J. CaLHoun. 





‘THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE U. S. A., 
Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: You have been kind 
enough to pass on to me a copy of the letter 
from. Mr. Leonard J. Calhoun, of the Public 
Information Committee of the Cotton In- 
dustries. Mr. Calhoun’s letter is directed as 
much to me as it is to you and therefore 
perhaps some comment on my part is in 
order. 

I would assume that Mr. Calhoun, would 
not advocate that a corporation should be 
subject to income tax on money which is 
invested in its capital stock. Corporations 
have access to the capital markets of the 
country where they are able to sell their 
capital stock. Cooperatives do not. Co- 
operatives must raise their basic capital 
from their members, most of whom are 
people of no great financial resources. The 
onetime cooperatives have a real chance to 
secure investment is at the time they pay 
their patronage refunds to their patrons. 
Cooperative patrons in many instances agree 
to an investment of their own money, which 
they receive in patronage refunds, in capital 
stock or some other form of ownership in 
the facilities of their cooperative. It is true 
this investment is somewhat different in 
form, but it is not at all different in sub- 
stance from what happens when a person 
buys stock in a corporation. Any reasonable 
concept of tax equity would have to hold 
that the cooperative should no more be 
taxed on investment in its stock than should 
a corporation. 

It has been the belief of cooperative lead- 
ers in general ever since the 1951 Revenue 
Act was passed that cooperative patrons 
were taxable on patronage refunds received 
by them in whatever form paid at the time 
of payment provided that those refunds af- 
fected the business income of those patrons. 

When Mr. Calhoun says that the patron 
has received nothing but a letter and that 
the courts have properly held that this is 
not income, this is a matter of opinion, cer- 
tainly. It is my strong suspicion that the 
real reason that Mr. Calhoun argues as he 
does against noncash patronage refunds is 
because, for obvious reasons, he and his 
organization would much prefer that all 
patronage refunds be paid in cash in order 
that cooperatives might be starved for in- 
vestment money and thus rendered unable 
to keep up with their competitors in im- 
provement of facilities and services. 

The question may well be asked, however, 
whether a farmer, for example, is better off 
to receive a hundred dollars in cash than 
he is to receive a hundred-dollar ownership 
interest in a fertilizer plant which can assure 
him of high-quality, open-formula fertilizer 
throughout his entire lifetime at cost to 
him. 

Mr. Calhoun’s next point refers to the fact 
that certain agricultural cooperatives, which 
are strictly regulated by the law as to their 
methods of operation, whose rate of divi- 
dend payments on capital stock is limited 
by law, and which are required to pay pa- 
tronage refunds to nonmembers as well as 
to members are not at present double taxed 
on dividend payments to stockholders. This 
is all that remains of the longstanding policy 
of Congress to encourage farmers to attack 
directly their problems and the problems of 
American agriculture by forming coopera- 
tives for that purpose rather than relying 
on governmental programs. Opinion among 
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cooperatives Is divided as to the question of 
a continuance of this particular provision. 
Some believe it is wholly justified as a means 
of encouraging the cooperative method of 
solving farmers’ problems and is preferable 
to other methods. Others believe that this 
provision is of little value and that it should 
be changed. Except for this particular group 
of agricultural cooperatives, cooperatives are 
now on essentially the same tax basis as 
ordinary corporations. 

Certainly, we are willing to have co-ops 
taxed like other corporations and to the 
extent that other corporations are taxed. 
But I would point out again in this connec- 
tion that no corporation is taxed on patron- 
age refunds paid out by it and that so far 
as investment in their capital stock is con- 
cerned no corporation is taxed on such in- 
vestment, and neither should cooperatives be. 

In answer to Mr. Calhoun’s question, we 
certainly are willing to say that only when 
a co-op distributes into the ownership of 
patrons the current net margins on a pa- 
tronage basis should there be any excluda- 
bility for tax purposes. This, however, is 
exactly what the present situation is, and 
it is the reason why I said in my former 
letter to you that Revenue Act amendments 
passed in 1951 finished the job of putting 
cooperatives and profit corporations on es- 
sentially the same tax basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VooRHIs, 
Executive Director. 


Dedication of the New Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. Plant at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention briefly to a subject that is 
constantly in the thinking of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

My reference is broadly to the indus- 
trial development of our respective 
States and, in turn, to their respective 
areas. 

A gracious Heaven has richly en- 
dowed this land of ours with endless 
bounty. There is within our borders an 
abundance of natural resources for sat- 
isfying all of man’s ever-growing wants. 
These blessings have attracted te«us 
from less-favored lands the most vigor- 
ous and most enterprising, who have 
here found the opportunities they needed 
to achieve fulfillment and complete per- 
sonal dignity. 

Adapting their natural talents and 
skills to the new land, they have been 
largely instrumental in building an awe- 
inspiring American industry, to which 
no goal seems impossible and most goals 
seem relatively simpl_. 

We cannot yet be too proud. We have 
built only with what a benevolent God 
has given us, and much remains to be 
built before maximum opportunity is 
available to all. 

But we can take pride in this: That 
in those areas where Nature has with- 
held some of her favor, we have not been 
frustrated by a lack of natural resources. 
The Nation has forged a great and effi- 
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cient system of distribution which has 
freed many industries from the para- 
lyzing necessity of proximity to its 
sources of supply. Industry has thus be- 
come more flexible and can give more 
attention to other factors. 

The abundance of these advantages 
offered by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is pointed up by a symbolic 
event that will occur there on Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1957. On that day, on a 
mountaintop overlooking the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, one of the Nation’s old- 
est yet most enterprising industries is 
dedicating its new factory. For both 
that industry, the Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., and for the area, the event opens 
also a new era. 

It is no paradox that the Nation’s old- 
est manufacturer of quality writing in- 
struments is the creator of the world’s 
newest and most advanced facility for 
such manufacture. 

The spirit of enterprise and progress 
is a young spirit and is kept always green 
by an unflagging faith in the future of 
this Nation. For 108 years this spirit 
has been kept brightly burnished by the 
descendants of the first Eberhard Faber. 
They have always chosen as their asso- 
ciates men of like vision and youthful 
spirit. 

Nor is it strange that they selected 
the Wilkes-Barre area for their principal 
factory and world headquarters. In this 
area repose the skills and the talents 
which Eberhard Faber requires above all 
else to sustain its enterprise and to 
broaden further its world markets. 

From ships that have crossed oceans, 
from remote forests, and from farflung 
mines come the raw materials that are 
blended and welded by men into the writ- 
ing tools they must have for the earliest 
expression of their ideas and for the com- 
munication of these ideas to others. In- 
deed, graphite, which men use to lubri- 
cate their wonderful machines, is here 
enclosed within a simple pencil to serve 
an even more important purpose, that of 
lubricating the flow of thought from man 
to man, from nation to nation. 

From Wilkes-Barre, which now be- 
comes truly the pencil capital of the 
world, these basic implements will move 
speedily out on glistening rails, over 
white concrete highways, and along the 
fast-flowing streams of the air above, to 
all corners of the globe. 

For here, all these efficient means of 
communication are at hand. 

It should be instructive to all other 
parts of this Nation which can accom- 
modate industry, and which require it to 
sustain and develop the standard of liv- 
ing of their citizens, that fhe massive de- 
cision to relocate in Wilkes-Barre did not 
occur to Eberhard Faber spontaneously. 

It was enterprise and zeal and abund- 
ant faith and local pride of a very prac- 
tical kind that led to the decision. Work- 
ing together, the Wilkes-Barre Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Wilkes-Barre In- 
dustrial Fund, and the Committee of One 
Hundred, later given unstinting aid by 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, took the initiative. 

For Eberhard Faber, the removal 
means not only an opportunity to acquire 
newer and more modern production fa- 
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cilities. It means also new room for fy. 
ture growth. To the locality mainly gj. 
fected, it means more jobs, better jobs 
the use of its people at their highey 
skills, and thus greater prosperity and 
happiness. 

There is another lesson here for jp. 
dustry-starved areas of our country. In 
their desperate efforts to attract indus. 
tries, local sponsors sometimes lose sight 
of the stability of an industry in prospect 
Tt must be sound in structure and jp 
management, however small it may also 
be. Its primary advantage to the areg 
must be that it will create employment 
but this employment should bring soliq 
and lasting benefits to those who take it 

The character of management should 
therefore be weighed carefully, lest a new 
industry bring with it more chaos than 
benefit. 

In the arrival of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., the Wilkes-Barre area has 
taken a clear, long step forward in its 
progress. In making the move, the com. 
munity-conscious Eberhard Faber people 
have shown American industry that no 
business is limited by rigid frontiers. 

They have shown that expansion and 
progress are up to men, and that men of 
sagacity and vision can effectively con. 
trol their own destinies, subject only to 
the will of their Creator. 

Indeed, American communities and 
American industry can learn much from 
this happy wedding of Eberhard Faber 
and Wilkes-Barre. From this union wil] 
come gladness to the community, to in- 
dustry, and to the Nation itself. 


Tax Subsidies to the Private Utility 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of the TVA and in the course of my 
remarks I mentioned the tax amortiza- 
tion certificates private utilities had re- 
ceived and the tax relief and subsidy 
they have thereby enjoyed. Several 
members havé spoken to me concerning 
the need for additional information on 
the subsidies enjoyed by private utili- 
ties in their States. Having obtained a 
list of subsidy certificates, interest free 
loans and other benefits to private elec- 
tric companies, I ask unanimous consent 
to have fteproduced these tables of 
grants and favoritism in the appendix 
of the Recorp. 

These tables were obtained from the 
Power Facts Handbook prepared by Paul 
Nelson and Clay Cockran and published 
by the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. The following com- 
ments may increase the value of those 
tables. 

A tax certificate permits the recipient 
to amortize his capital investment in 5 
years instead of the much longer period 
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1 for fy. wided by conventional practice. The 
vinly af. 4] life of power projects is normally | 
ter jobs “nsidered to range from 25 to 50 years. 
highest ign a $2 million powerplant construc- 
‘ity ang Hion—with a 50-percent or $1 million tax 


ertificate grant—the company would be 
for in. Sermitted to depreciate $200,000 a year 
\try. Ty Ppstead of $20,000 each year under nor- 
L indus. a procedure. Assuming that the com- 
ery was already in the 52-percent 
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roe scket—as most of them would be—the 
and in Hx saving, aS compared to what it would 
1ay also have had to pay if it had followed the 
he area MMsi-year depreciation pattern, would 
oyment, t to $93,600 per year. Over the 


5-year period the total saving would be 
463,000. So that during the 5 years the 
gmpany enjoyed rapid amortization it 
ould pay @ total of $468,000 less in taxes 

under normal. depreciation pro- 
gdures—the private utility company 
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also would have the benefit of using the 
funds represented by the tax saving 
and therefore the total tax rctief 
amounts to an interest-free loan from 
the Government. 

The first of the following tables pre- 
sents the picture for the 48 States; the 
second for most major power companies 
in the United States. The first coh:mn 
gives the amount of tax certificates ob- 
tained, the second-the amount of tax 
relief these certificates have or will yield 
or, to put it another way, the interest- 
free loan they have thereby received; 
and the final table gives the total sub- 
sidy from these grants. 

I certainly agree with Senator Byrp 
who said in a report on these rapid 
amortization scandals that they clearly 
and obviously represent a subsidy to the 
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private utilities—a subsidy that should 
be discontinued. 

It is easy to see how these beneficiaries 
of clear and measurable dollar and cents 
subsidies can spend millions of dollars 
in magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments trying to give the impression that 
public-power projects like the TVA, Bon- 
nevilie Power Administration, the REA 
co-ops, and others, enjoy what the pri- 
vate electric companies call subsidies— 
they should know. I might point out also 
that the next time we see one of these 
propaganda ads asking “Where do your 
taxes go?” that these tables will pro- 
vide one very clear and incontrovertible 
answer—to subsidies, in the form of fast 
tax writeoffs, interest-free loans, and 
favoritism to the private utilities. 

The tables follow: 


Taste 1.—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans, and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 
from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956 




















€ com. {Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dee. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 

People ee i 
hat no , ‘Amount certi- | Amount of |.Total subsidy Amount certi- Amount of /Total subsidy 
Ts. fied for acceler-| interest-free up to 33% State fied for acceler-| interest-free up to 3314 
on and ated deprecia- loan years _ ated en loan years es 

i reen ion ercen 
men of tion pe ; a 

; - pa ee $52, 539, 226 $23, 222, 337 $78, 808, 839 || New Hampshire -._.........--.....-- $33, 146, 000 $14, 650, 532 $49, 719, 000 

ny 0 Pe ee 11, 688, 700 5, 166, 405 17,008 aed Eo eew Jeresy..-— .._._...-....-.-.-.... 43, 309, 000 19, 142, 578 64, 963, 500 
- STEEN bin sini ni Satenconiee 33, 812, 000 14, 944, 904 50, 718,000 || New Mexico.............-.-.-.-..--- 24, 045, 237 10, 627, 994 36, 067, 855 
S and Mal Colifonia.........---..-..--.-...-... 312, 200, 799 137, 992, 752 468, 301,198 || New York _..._..........-. pertains 165, 884, 515 73, 320, 955 248, 851, 011 
and ee ee 29, 932, 350 13,230,099 | 44, 898.525 || North Carolina ----------------2 22 51, 235, 944 22 646,288 | 76, 853, 909 
1 from Miiessstion€ 220 sc suc cae 43, 356, 727 19, 163, 672 65, 035, 090 |} North Dakota_........-...-----.-.-- 3, 040, 000 1, 343, 680 4, 560, 000 
Faber (ime Delaware. ...------------------------ 28, 136, 000 12, 436, 112 Nh ak as arth nu yuo ~ sie nnone- 371, 531, 333 164, 216,847 | 557. 296, 998 
0p IED. c. ceenetiawcnarceesekase 82, 621, 365 36, 518, 643 12 Oe oma... ......,.-.-...-.-.---....- 73, 448, 600 32, 464, 282 142, 637, 182 
On Will Meds. coe ssc 60, 322, 554 26, 662, 569 6dee ee renee 63, 605, 693 28, 113, 716 95, 408, 540 
to ine BIR cna ce 10, 971, 000 4, 849, 182 16, 456, 500@/ Pennsylvania ---...............-...-- 184, 316, 026 81, 467, 683 276. 491, 486 
77, 927, 273 34, 443, 765 116, 890, 609 |} South Carolina ___.._..........-.---- 44, 335, 014 19, 596, 076 66, 554, 387 
130, 048, 870 57, 481, 600 195, 073, 304 || South Dakota.......-........-.-.-.-- 899, 502 397, 580 1, 349, 253 
31, 820, 698 14, 064, 748 eS eb ES ee 3, 934, 908 1, 739, 229 5, 902, 363 
47, 987, 160 21, 210, 325 Fe So Sais oils < daceecennaccus- 202, 594, 337 89, 546, 698 303, 891, 506 
8, 707, 905 3, 848, 894 IN oa cetiaicinenct stab ne menqetenneaea 1, 664, 640 735, 771 2, 496, 960 
let lic Richa sim inpls ape 71, 924, 862 31, 790, 790 S0r OIG... co sono 05s. 1, 402, 000 619, 684 2, 103, 000 
lity chase REEL SeelGiw hse neginalaahe 28, 119, 628 12, 428, 875 Te eg. ng 8 sence... ..--- 170, 306, 691 75, 275, 558 255, 460, 036 
33, 209, 400 14, 678, 555 49, 814,100 |} Washington_._.___..........----.---- 94, 173, 050 41, 624, 497 141, 259, 605 
26, 711, 571 11, 806, 514 40, 067,356 }|- Washington, D. C____.._-..___----- 6, 399, 000 2, 828, 358 9, 598, 500 
122, 167, 926 53, 998, 223 168 See ene Ww irwimis................-.......- 148, 559, 534 65, 663, 313 222, 839, 301 
39, 384, 068 17, 407, 758 50 Gun eee iscomein . -..... >. -....-.-- 33, 979, 000 15, 018, 718 50, 968, 500 
33, 367, 694 14, 748, 521 SO; Gsi-oen ny weyoming....~_ =... 22.2. 14, 917, 500 6, 593, 535 22, 376, 250 
75, 728, 435 33, 471, 968 113, 592, 652 — — eee 
12, 286, 000 5, 430, 390 18, 429, 000 United States total_...........- 3, 146, 932, 585 1, 390, 944, 203 | 4, 720, 398, 877 
5, 232, 850 2, 312, 920 7, 849, 275 
Source: Electrie Consumers Information Committee. 
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Taste 1].—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric companies 

d from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956 
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sub- {Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dee, 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956} 

f my ” 
tiza- Amount cer-| Amount of | Total sub- Amount cer-| Amount of | Total sub- 

i re- Name of company tified for interest-free | sidy up to Name of company tified for interest-free {| sidy up to 

; accelerated loan 331% years at accelerated loan 3314 years at 

»sidy depreciation 6 percent depreciation 6 percent 
veral at ba il tas ecato 
ning Alabama Power Co.....-.---------------- $52, 539,226 | $23, 222,337 | $78,808,839 |] Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co..| $19, 509,750 | $8, 623,309 | $29, 264, 625 
n on Appalachian Electric Power Co__-......-- * 159, 519, 334 70, 507,546 | 239,279,001 || Commonwealth Edison Co-__-.....-.-.-- 39, 481, 000 17, 450, 602 59, 221, 500 

tili Arizona Edison Co., Inc. .....-.........-. 66, 000 29,172 99, 000 |} Connecticut Light & Power Co_........-- 12, 808, 537 5, 661, 373 19, 212, 805 
il Arizona Publie Service Go....----.--...-. 11, 300,000 | 4, 994,600 | 16, 950, 000 || Connecticut Power Co__...-..---_--_---- 1, 905, 750 842, 341 2, 858, 625 
ed a Arkansas-Missouri Power Co............- 71, 000 31, 382 106, 500 |} Consolidated Edison Company of New en E 
free Arkansas-Power & is cpe tones 33,812,000 | 14,944,904 | 50, 718,000 || York_-___.----...-_.-- i as aeneetatsbenie 57, 512, 250 | 25, 420,414 | 86, 268, 375 

Atlantic City Blectrie Co_.........-....-- 7, 625, 000 3, 370, 250 11, 437, 500 || Consolidated Gas & Electric (Maryland).| 24, 939, 000 11, 023, 038 37, 408, 500 

lec- Basin Light & Power Co-..__............. 66, 750 29, 503 100, 125 |} Consumers Power Co____..........------- 51, 559, 943 22, 789, 495 77, 339, 914 

sent Black Hills Power & Light Co............ 69, 502 30, 720 104, 253 || Dallas Power & Light Co___-.-.-..-..---- 21, 489, 000 9, 498, 138 32, 233, 500 
Boston Edison Co... _- 1a gee TS adedktteell 13, 109, 594 5, 794, 440 19, 664, 391 |} Delaware Power & Light Co_.........-.-- 28, 136, 000 12, 436, 112 42, 204, 000 

of California Electrie Power Co.....----.---- 9, 240, 132 4, 084, 138 13, 860, 198 |} Derby Gas & Electric Co. (Connecticut) -- 150, 000 66, 300 225, 000 
dix California-Oregon Power Co....-.-------- 83, 563,193 | 14,834,931 | 50, 344, 790 |} Detroit Edison Co_-.....-....------------ 68, 478,983 | 30,267,710 | 102, 718, 474 
Carolina Power & Light Co........-.-.--- 48, 695,755 | 21,523,524 | 73,043,625 || El Paso Electric Co____....-..--..-------- 7, 308, 000 3, 230, 136 | 10, 962, 000 

Central Arizona Light &. Power Co-..-.-..- 46, 200 20, 420 69, 300 |} Electric Power, Inc. (Connecticut) ---_-.-- 3, 904, 000 1, 725, 568 5, 856, 000 

the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp-..-.. 4, 385, 200 1, 938, 258 6, 577, 800 {| Empire, District Electric Co. (Kansas)... 9, 106, 100 4, 024, 896 13, 659, 150 
aul Central Hlinois NB cena 4, 330, 200 1, 913, 860 6, 495,000 || Florida Power & Light Co__..-....-.----- 43, 440,000 | 19, 200, 480 | 65, 160, 000 

Central Illinois Light Co........-.....---- 5, 378, 000 2, 377,076 8, 067,000 || Florida Power Corp__-....---....-------- 28, 513,200 | 12, 602,834 | 42, 769, 800 

hed Central Iinois Pul Service Co.......-. 1, 705, 000 753, 610 2, 557, 500 || Frontier Power Co. (Colorado) - .-..------ 198, 000 87, 516 297, 000 
rae Central Kansas Sn adie: 1, 187, 000 524, 654 1, 730, 500 || Georgia Power & Light Co_..-..---------- 212, 000 93, 704 318, 000 
Central Electric Oo., Inc....--- 11, 748, 300 5,192,749 | 17,622,450 || Georgia Power Co... _.-....-.----.----.-- 60, 085, 554 | 26, 557,815 | 90, 128, 331 
m= Central Maine Power Co.._..........---- 27,300, 453 | 12,066,800 | 40, 950, 679 || Gulf Power Co................------------ 10, 693, 165 4,726,379 | 16, 039, 747 
ose Central Power & Light Co. (Texas)....---- 22, 286, 300 9, 850, 545 33, 429, 450 }} Gulf States Utilities (Texas) -....-.----.-- 26, 196, 000 11, 578, 632 39, 294, 000 

tral Vermont Public Service Corp...- 1, 187, 000 524, 654 1, 780, 500 || Hartford Electric Light Co-_-__-.---.-.----- 19, 675, 000 8, 696, 350 29, 512, 500 

Cincinnati Gas & E Obi8ic.- ise 46, O18, 145 20, 340, 020 69, 027, 217 |} Houston Lighting & Power Co-_......----- 37, 745, 893 16, 683, 685 56, 618, 840 

ont Citizens U asia 3 ce 739, 940 327, 053 1, 109,910 |} Idaho Power Co__...........- jis saachacnill 10, 827, 000 4,785,534 | 16, 240, 500 
Cleveland Electric Miuminating Co....-..| 82,711,245 | 37,000,370 | 125, 566, 867 || linois Power Co____-.-----..------------ 19, 472, 75 8, 606,966 | 29, 209, 162 

15 Colorado Central Power Co......-.......- 766, 350 338, 727 1, 149, 525 || Indianapolis Power & Light Co-...-----.-- 19, 430, 123 8, 588,114 | 29, 145, 184 
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[Application under the electric power goal was suspended on Dec. 3, 1953, reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956] 





Name of company 








Iowa Illinois Gas & Electric Co.- 1, 713, 700 
lowa Power & Light Co 14, 972, 700 
Iowa Public Service Co__-_..-... 5, 128, 098 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co-_.-_.......--..- 4, 460, 360 
Kansas City Power & Light Co-.........- 28, 144, 550 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co_.........-....- 23, 710, 950 
Kansas Power & Light Co___._..........- 7, 848, 000 
Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co-_-... 835, 000 
Kentucky Power Co._........-.....------ 780, 000 
Kentucky Utilities Co..............-.---- 6, 031, 000 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc..............-..-- 655, 942 
Knoxvillé Power Co. ..............-.-...- 610, 155 
Lake Superior District Power Co- 1, 148, 000 
Long Island Lighting Co. (New York)_..- 27, 687, 000 
Lovisiana Power & Light Co._........--.- 30, 127, 712 
Maine Public Service Co. .........-....-- 819,175 
Marietta Electric Co__.............-.-...-- 49, 000 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co_............- 14, 000 
Minnesota Power & Light Co__........... 17, 984, 068 
Mississippi Power & Light Co_.........-- 19, 991, 000 
Mississippi Power Co-_....--------.------ 13, 376, 694 
Missouri Public Service Co.............-- 2, 884, 900 
Monongahela Power Co--._.......-....-- 16, 927, 216 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co............. 3, 045, 000 
Montana Power Co-. aceenliteemeniiagie 11, 285, 000 
Nantahela Power & Light eee 5, 156, 000 
New England Power Co-__--_...-_----..-- 29, 705, 000 
New York State Electric & Gas Cerp-...-.- 25, 928, 000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Oorp----_--..-.-.-.- 40, 964, 065 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co_.---- 446, 000 
Northern State Power Co. (Wisconsin)... 626, 000 
Northern States Power Co (Minnesota) ---- 22, 230, 000 
Northern Virginia Power Co-........---.-- 64, 000 
i TIO C0 as cect eted oo nadcantin diodes 43, 652, 000 
Te POOR GOs 5. ce ekcuctianscotminnantiod 186, 232, 760 
Oklahoma Gas & Electrie Co-_-......-....- 30, 383, 300 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co_............... «| 178, 640, 401 
Pacific Power & Light Co..__............ 80, 069, 550 
Pennsylvania Electric Co _............... 24, 252, 000 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co_.-_.....- 59, 306, 926 
Pennsylvania Power Co_---.-.........---- 4, 897, 000 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Oo_....---- 6, 772, 000 
Philadelphia Electric Co_................- 52, 865, 000 





Source: Electric Consumers Information Committee. 





Senator Martin Speaks on Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS. - 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present an address delivered 
by the Honorable _Epwarp MarrTIN, 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, before the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, May 17, 1957: 

ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 44TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Frmpay MORNING, May 17, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, I 

am highly honored by your invitation to 

address this important meeting. 

Your organization is outstandihg in its 
devotion to a great and patriotic purpose. 
With each passing year the objectives to 
which you are dedicated grow increasingly 
important. 

The economic well-being of our country, 
the expansion of our industrial production, 
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Tase IIl.—Estimated value of accelerated depreciation certificates, interest-free loans and other subsidy benefits to private electric 
from June 9, 1951, through July 11, 1956—Continued 
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Amount of | Total sub- Amount cer-| Amount of ‘ 
interest-free | “sidy upto Name of company tified for interest-free | siq 
3314 years at accelerated loan | 391 
6 percent depreciation 6 percent 
$23, 805,831 | $80,789,021 || Portland General Electric Co_..........-- $30,042, 500 | $13, 278, 735 | $45, 063.7 
2, 891, 122 9, 811, 500 || Potomac Edison Co- -_.._....-.........-- 15, 505, 150 6, 853, 276 03" 9-5 
757, 455, 2, 570, 550 || Potomac Electric Power Co-__..-..-...-.-- 17, 399, 000 7, 690, 358 | 26; Ogx' { 
6, 617, 933 22, 459, 050 || Potomac Light & Power Co-__-__.._....-- 616, 000 272, 272 oO vb 
2, 266, 619 7, 692, 147 || Public Service Company of Colorado.._.- 28,968,000 | 12, 803,856 | 43. ros 7 
1,971,479 | 6, 690, 540 || Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc.-| 52, 642,724 | 23, 268,081 | 73. as 
12, 439, 891 42, 216, 825 — Service Company of New Hamp- Oa 
10, 480, Se ee OTe... itinnbatepceden<ethimne Selle on 13, 656, 000 6, 035, 952 20, 484. 0¢ . ! 
3, 468,816 | 11, 772,000 Public Service Company of New Mexico__| _7, 616, 750 3, 366, 603 | 11 4") dt 
369, 070 1, 252, 500 || Publie Service Company of Northern Illi- he 
344, 760 1, 170, 000 ae SD APS RRR Se Pere ee 863, 000 381,446 | 1, 004 5 
2, 665, 702 9, 046, 500 || Public Service Company of Oklahoma....| 43, 065, 300 19, 034,863 | 64) 597 
289, 926 083, 913 || Public Service Electric & Gas Company : 
269, 689 915, 233 ES SE TS: 35, 684, 000 15, 772, 328 
507, 416 1, 722,000 }} Rockland Light.& Power Co....-..-....- 9, 408, 000 4, 158, 336 | 
12, 237, 654 41, 530, 500 || South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.......- 24, 204, 014 10, 698, 174 | 
13, 316, 449 45, 191, 568 || South Carolina Generating Co__........-- 20, 131, 000 8, 897, 902 | 
362, 075 1, 228, 762 || South Indiana Gas & Electric CP iicrisotinnts 5, 280, 000 2, 333, 760 95 
21,658 | . 73, 500 |} South Penn Power Co---.....--.......---- 179, 000 79, 118 268 Fad 
6, 188 21,000 |} Southern California Edison Co--.........-. 124, 319, 266 54,949,115 | 186, 47x & 
7,948,958 | 26,976, 102 || Southern Nevada Power Co....----.----- 5,232,850 | — 2,312,920| 7 
8, 836, 022 29, 986, 500 || Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.........- 12, 084, 850 5, 341, 504 
5, 912, 499 20, 065, 041 || Southwestern Public Service Co.........- 36, 269, 665 16, 031, 192 
1, 275, 126 4, 327,350 || Texas Electric Service Co._.........-...-- 32, 087, 000 14, 182, 454 
7, 481, 829 25, 390, 824 |] Texas Power & Light Co_-_............... 45, 722, 300 20, 209, 257 
1, 343, 680 4, 560,000 || Toledo Edison Co_-_._.-......-----.....-- 18, 468, 000 8, 162, 856 
4, 987, 970 16, 927, 500 || Union Electric Company of Missouri-.--.- 43, 242, 885 19, 113, 355 
2, 278, 952 7, 734,000 || Union Electric Power Co. (Missouri)... -- 6, 086, 138 2, 690, 073 
13, 119, 610 44, 557, 500 || Union ht, Heat & Power Co_.......... 1, 061, 905 469, 362 
11, 460, 176 38, 892, 000 || United Illuminating Co___............-..- 4, 665, 000 2, 061, 930 
18, 106, 117 61, 446, 097 || Upper Peninsula Power Co_..........-.-- 75, 000 33, 150 
197, 132 669,000 || Utah Power & Light Co.-.___.-._.-.._-... 1, 808, 640 799, 419 
276,692 | | 939, 000 || Virginia Electric & Power Co. (Vepco)....| 94, 582, 081 41, 805, 280 
9, 825, 660 3, 345,000 || Washington Water Power Co_....._.__._. 30, 022, 000 13, 269, 733 
28, 288 96,000 || West Pennsylvania Power Co-_-_........-- 35, 871, 700 15, 855, 291 
19, 294, 184 65, 478,000 || West Texas Utilities Co-..--............- 7, 815, 916 3, 454, 635 
82, 314, 880 | 279,349,140 || Western Light & Telephone Co_.___.....- 7, 136, 210 3, 154, 205 
13, 429, 419 45, 574,950 || Western Massachusetts Electric Co_.....- 3, 386, 977 1, 497, 044 
78, 959,499 | 267, 962, 101 bm OT | aaa eee 1, 907, 352 843, 049 2, 361, (aR 
35, 390,719 | 120, 104,325 || Wisconsin, Electric Power Co_-_..........- 16, 957, 000 7, 494, 994 25, 435, 500 ’ 
10, 719, 384 36, 378, 000 4, Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co. -.......... 1, 387, 000 613, 054 2, 080, 500 Th 
26, 213, 661 88, 960, 389 [| Wisconsin Power & Light Co............-. 15, 423, 000 6, 816,966 | 23, 134, 500 
2, 164, 474 7, 345, 500 | --|-- 
2,903,224 | 10, 175, 447 U> ited States total_...........-...-- 3, 146, 932, 585 |1, 390, 944, 203 |4,7 
23, 366, 330 79, 297, 500 , 


the growth of our commerce, the prosperity 


-of our people and the defensive strength of 


our Nation are becoming more and more 
dependent upon the development of our 
water resources. 

This covers a broad area and I cannot 
praise too highly the distinguished public 
service which your organization has contrib- 
uted in the national interest. 

The subject assigned to me for ‘discussion 
today is the River and Harbor Flood Control 
Act of 1957. But first I would like to make 
some observations of a more general nature 
relative to the situation in our country today. 

We are in a period when spending by Gov- 
ernment has become a matter of deep con- 
cern to a large part of our population. Never 
before in my experience has the average 
American been more seriously alarmed over 
the high cost of government and the heavy 
burden of taxes. 

In every section of the couritry there has 
developed a demand for economy, for re- 
duced spending and for lower taxes. 

That, my fellow Americans, is a good sign. 
It reflects a growing and more widespread 
interest in the affairs of government. It is 
good for the United States when more and 
more people question the wisdom and the 
safety of expenditures that take one-third 
of the earnings of everyone who works for a 
living. That applies to the taxes imposed 
by the three levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. - 

It is good for the United States when the 
people see cause for worry in a budget which 
is 17 percent greater than the combined 





spending of 32 other countries, including all 
the important nations of the world except 
Russia. 

Those of you who are familiar with my 
record in public life know that I have al- 
ways been on the side of economy in gov- 
ernment. I can say, without meaning to be 
boastful, that I have always fought against 
waste and extravagance at all levels of gov- 
ernment. I have always believed that the 
sound principles of business efficiency and 
economy should be applied to the conduct 
of governmental affairs. 

As a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee and as a former chairman of 
that committee, I can tell you that sound 
business principles, taking into account all 
the economic and engineering factors, have 
been applied to every navigation project and 
every flood-control project that has come 
before us for authorization. 

We have looked upon these projects as in- 
vestments in the future of the United 
States—investments that have paid big 
dividends in the past and will continue to 
do so in the future. 

Every American is a stockholder in our 
ocean ports and in our great inland water- 
ways. Year by year they pay generous divi- 
dends by providing low cost water trans- 
portation for commerce and industry, bring- 
ing prosperity to countless cities and towns, 


building up great centers of production and 
expanding opportunities for gainful employ- nel 
ment for our working men and women. 





- Therefore we are on solid ground when we tho 
maintain that a constructive national pro- ~ 
tin’ 
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, that expands the usefulness of our 
and harbors and brings real and last- 
‘penefits to our country can never be 
‘ed a waste of public funds. 
on the contrary, such expenditures are 
xd, prudent investments in a great na- 
a] asset, contributing in a large measure 
our economy in peacetime and to our de- 
ive strength in time of national emer- 
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in the same Way the flood-control program 
sertaken by the Federal Government has 
ve than justified its cost. In the preven- 
of property damage it is paying off at 
rate of more than $3 for every $1 invested. 
{that does not include the saving of lives 
,the security established for homes and 
~s in areas formerly endangered by 
tructive floods. 

One of the most beneficial developments 
connection with flood control has been 
increasing emphasis on related purposes, 
» as hydroelectric power, conservation of 
.r for municipal, agricultural, and indus- 
uses, the abatement of stream pollution, 
weation and sanitary facilities. 

4s you are well aware, the River and Har- 
.Flood Control Act of 1957 is before Con- 
today because the bill passed by the 
th Congress was vetoed by the President. 
The President did not minimize the im- 
stance of the legislation. In his veto mes- 
ve, he said—and I quote: 

“I believe the periodic enactment of river 
md harbor and flood-control legislation is 
important step in the formulation of a 
wd Federal program for the wise develop- 
nt of the Nation’s water resources.” 

In his message, the President referred to 
2 projects involving about $530 million to 
which the Budget Bureau had found reason 
p object. 

- bill in its present form, as approved 
by the Senate Public Works Committee with- 
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out a dissenting vote, is essentially the same 
pill that was passed by the 84th Congress. 
——. Most of the projects to which exception has 
en taken have been reviewed on the basis 
ff recommendations submitted to Congress 
by the Corps of Engineers. As stated in the 
report on the bill, it includes those projects 
ing all which the committee considered fully justi- 
except sd for authorization at the present time. 
Asubstantial majority in the Senate agreed 
th my with that view and passed the bill by a vote 
ve al- 42 to 22, after rejecting two proposed 
2 gov- amendments. One amendment sought to 
| to be give the President authority to postpone $375 
gainst million of its total authorization. The other 
f gov- wuld have recommitted the bill with in- 
at the structions to reduce the authorizations by 
y and not less than $350 million. 
nduct This is a good bill. It should be enacted 
into law without delay in order to expedite 
Works the beginning of work on urgently needed 
an of ojects. But I am unable to tell you 
sound whether the Budget Bureau experts will give 
nt all their approval. 
have That brings up a matter which should be 
t and given serious thought and careful attention. 
come Ithas to do with a fundamental principle of 
our system of government which places ex- 
s in- clusive control of the Federal purse within 
nited the jurisdiction of the legislative branch. 
big Many are wondering whether the executive 
le to branch, in the exercise of those functions 
‘signed to the Bureau of the Budget, 
our should be permitted to override the will of 
ater- 
divi- let me give you one example in which I 
aa am very much ted because it has great 
ing- i strategic im from the standpoint of 
wns, the national economy and national defense. 
and Bi lrefer to the project for deepening the chan- 
wi nel in the upper Delaware River. This was 
authorized by Congress in 1954 after 
1 we thorough debate. The authorization calls for 
pro- 8 40-foot channel depth from Philadelphia to 


Trenton but the Bureau of the Budget con- 
linues to define the improvement as an 
/ interim 35-foot channel,” even though it 
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has been clearly established that a substan- 
tial saving could be achieved by completing 
the improvement to 40 feet in one operation. 

I hope the day will never come when Con- 
gress will weaken its legislative responsibility 
by surrendering any part of its powers 
granted by the Constitution, to the Budget 
Bureau or any other agency of the executive 
branch. 

You men here know that after authoriza- 
tion it is necessary to go before the Appro- 
priations Committee for funds with which to 
carry out the approved project. This gives 
an opportunity for further congressional 
study, so that each proposal, no matter how 
meritorious, is placed under strict scrutiny 
in relation to the whole national picture. I 
maintain that is a proper and exclusive 
legislative function and that the decisions 
of the Budget Bureau should never be con- 
sidered as binding on the Congress of the 
United States. 

The national program for the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors has been a Federal 
responsibility since the beginning of our 
Nation. As early as 1827 President John 
Adams in his message to Congress, referring 
to appropriations for waterway and other 
internal improvements said they may be con- 
sidered, and I quote, “as treasures laid from 
the contributions of the present age for the 
benefit of posterity.”’ 

In more recent times Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking in 1927 
about prudence in expenditures for the 
modernization of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem said, and I quote: 

“Upon this point, we can do no better 
than quote the most successful statesman in 
economy in our national history—President 
Coolidge—who in his message to Congress 
said in referring to these very projects: 

“*Expenditure of this character is com- 
patible with economy. It is in the nature 
of capital investment.’ ” 

Again, at Louisville, on October 29, 1929, 
upon completion of the Ohio River project, 
President Hoover said: 

“As a general and broad policy I favor 
modernizing every part of our waterways 
which will show economic justification in 
aid of our farmers and industries. * * * 

“A nation makes no loss by devotion of 
some of its current income to the improve- 
ment of its estate. That is an obligation we 
owe to our children and our grandchildren. 
I do not measure the future of America in 
terms of our lifetime. God had truly blessed 
us with great resources, It is our duty to 
make them available to our people.” 





The Late Honorable Robert Crosser 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker,,I was 
deeply saddened this morning to learn of 
the passing of our former colleague and 
my good friend, the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio. 

Bob Crosser became a Member of this 
House on March 4, 1913, and served for 


38 years as a Representative from the 


city of Cleveland, Ohio. Except for a 
short interval he served continuously 
until the time of his retirement in 1954. 
His was a long and distinguished career. 
He served as a member of the Interstate 
and Commerce Committee since the 69th 


ee 
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Congress and as chairman of this great 
committee in the 8lst and 82d Con- 
gresses. He was well known for his 
leadership in the enactment of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and many 
improvements in them from time to time. 
He was affectionally known as “Bob” to 
the rail workers and millions of other 
workingmen and women in this country 
for whom he fought through his long and 
brilliant career. 

It was my privilege to have known 
Bob Crosser since I first came to Con- 
gress in June 1944, and I always found 
him to be a kind and conscientious legis- 
lator whose chief interest was the wel- 
fare of the people of his district, his State 
and his adopted Nation. 

His achievements are legend and all 
the more noteworthy when we remember 
the fact that for many years he suffered 
from a physical ailment that would have 
caused many another person to abandon 
or curtail théir activities. However, his 
spirit and determination never dimin- 
ished in his fight to carry on for his 
fellow man. 

I have lost a good friend. I join my 
colleagues in extending deepest sympa- 
thy to the members of his family in their 
bereavement. 





Massachusetts Family To “Storm” 
Annapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article gives a 
brief description of splendid midship- 
man Roger H. Rotondi, one of my West 
Point appointees. The fact that spe- 
cial privileges have been granted proves 
his worth. He belongs to a fine family 
and his lovely fiance, Jean Polke, be- 
longs to a fine family. Jean’s father 
has held fine State positions and he held 
the very important position as Adminis- 
tractor of Public Roads here in Wash- 
ington. I am very proud of my ap- 
pointee and feel sure he will make a fine 
naval officer: 

[From the Boston Traveler of May 31, 1957] 
MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY To “STORM” 
ANNAPOLIS 

A king-sized Winchester family will prac- 
tically take over the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis next Friday. 

They'll be on hand—14 strong—to cheer at 
the graduation of Midshipman Roger H. Ro- 
tondi. 

Roger has also asked his girl friend, Jean 
Volpe, of Winchester, and her parents,*which 
will boost the section to 17. 

Jean is the daughter of John A. Volpe, 
former State public works commissioner and 
Federal highway administrator. 

Roger is the third oldest child of Mr..and 
Mrs? Eugene B. Rotondi, of 224 Forest 
Street. 

“This is the chance of a lifetime for me,” 
says his father, a general contractor. “I 
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haven’t been to the Academy since Roger 
entered.” 

Jean Volpe and three Rotondi girls will 
leave tomorrow morning. 

“Jean wants to be there for a hop tomorrow 
night,” Rotondi said. 

Roger and Miss Volpe plan to become 
formally engaged during June week which 
opens tomorrow. They hope to be married 
after he has completed a tour of sea duty. 

NAVY CUT SOME REDTAPE 


The remainder of the Rotondi family will 
drive down in separate groups throughout 
next week. 

“The Navy had to cut some redtape to let 
us go,”’ the father says. 

Navy regulations limit each midshipman 
graduate to seven tickets. It tock special per- 
mission from the Academy’s commandant to 
squeeze the Rotondi and Volpe families 
aboard. 

“The graduation will be an especially big 
day for Roger’s mother,” Rotondi said. 

“He saved her life once. She needed a 
blood transfusion—he was the only member 
of the family with the right type blood. I'll 
always remember him baring his arm for the 
transfusion tube.” 

The Rotondi children are Eugene Jr., 25; 
Mary, 24; Earl, 20; Albert, 19; Janet, 16; 
Gloria, 14; George, 12; Samuel, 11; Claudia, 
9; Anna, 7; and Charles and Dianne, 4. 

Midshipman Rotondi will graduate in the 
upper third of his class. 

“He loves the sea and wants to stay in the 
Navy,” his father says. 

Roger has been assigned to duty aboard the 
destroyer Purdy, out of Newport, R. I. 

He is a graduate of Winchester High School 
and attended Tufts University for a-year. 


on 





There Is an Issue, but This Isn’t It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, a recent 
editorial in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot- 
News, under the caption “There Is an 
Issue, but This Isn’t It.” 

The editorial deals largely with the 
situation in the State -of Pennsylvania 
with particular reference to some of the 
arguments being used by the chamber of 
commerce and other opponents to the 
proposal that the Federal Government 
lend aid to assist States and local schools 
in building much-needed classrooms. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuere Is an Issue, Bur Tus Isn’t It 

Some articulate Pennsylvania politicians 
and statewide organizations are putting the 
blast on the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican and Democratic 
Parties for Federal aid to build schools and 
overcome an emergency shortage of class- 
rooms. 

They have a variety of reasons. One of 
them is that as one of the richer States 
Pennsylvania would pay more in taxes than 
it would get back in Federal subsidies. 

Of all the reasons advanced against Fed- 
eral school-building aid, this one strikes us 
as the least valid. 

Certainly it is true that Pennsylvania as 
one of the wealthier States, would pay more 
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proportionately than one of the poorer 
States. ; 

If this 's|) wrong on Federal aid to educa- 
tion, isn’t it wrong every place and on every 
level of government? 4 “ 

If this argument is valid, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is dead-wrong in thé 
way it has subsidized public schools all these 
years. The Commonwealth.uses a formula 
based at least in part upon need and ability 
to pay. Under this formula, a poor school 
district gets more than a rich one. 

For that matter, where all State subsidies 
and services are concerned, everything must 
be wrong. The wealthy areas of Pennsyl- 
vania long have been paying far more pro- 
portionately in taxes than the médium well- 
heeled or poor areas. 

That’s true, too, right on the municipal 
level. The rich wards wind up paying more 
taxes in any city than the poor wards. | 

That’s true, too, in the relationship of the 
States to the Federal Government all along— 
for such things as paying for the national 
defense and any other program the Federal 
Government carries on. 

There is only one valid question where Fed- 
eral aid for education is concerned: Can the 
States and local governments build the 
needed classrooms, overcoming a shortage 
that built up in a major depression and two 
wars, and equally important can they build 
them fast enough so that this generation of 
schoolchildren will not suff 

We don’t think they can. 
are for the President’s proposal: 

We favor his proposal over the one offered 
by the Democrats, because it is based on a 
needs formula and would not be a subsidy 
distributed on the basis of a simple head 
count. 

We are willing to accept the compromise 
that has been worked out between the two 
plans because we want to see the classrooms 
built right now when they are needed. 

We believe, as the President set forth in 
presenting his Federal-aid program, that the 
Federal Government must do-for the States 
and local communities what they cannot do 
for themselves. 

We believe that the politicians and the 
organizations who argue in opposition by 
déploring that Pennsylvania as one of the 
wealthier States would be paying for some 
of the classrooms in some of the poorer 
States, are raising the old cry: 

“There’s not enough in it for me!” 

We would suggest that the opponents of 
Federal aid for schools stick to the real issue. 
“There’s not enough in it for me!” is neither 
an acceptable nor a worthy argument to raise 
in this controversy. 


t’s why we 





In Support of a Department of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C, OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to announce that my bill, H. R. 
4298, to create a Department of Peace 
in our National Government has recently 
won the endorsement of the South Wis- 
consin Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp the following 
resolution: - 

The South Wisconsin Synod of the Evan- 
glical and Reformed Church, comprising 77 
congregations, in regular session at West 








June ¢ 


Bend, Wis., heartily endorses bil 4 R. 4 
introduced in the National Congr. 
Harotp C. Osrertac, of New York, creatin,.” 
Department of Peace and a Secreta, °: 
Peace with Cabinet rank, under whom a of 
is to be consolidated the Internationa) Oo 
operation Administration (ICA), the Uni 

States Educational Exchange Program — 
the United States Information Agency win’ 
sole function shall be the advancement 
peace and good will among men. 5 
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* What Americans Don’t Know About 
Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1957 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rip. 
orD, I include the following article ap. 
pearing in the current issue of McCall's 
magazine, entitled “What Americans 
Don’t Know About Russia,” written by 
Harrison Salisbury, specialist on Soviet 
affairs for the New York Times, as well 
as a copy of House Joint Resolution 193, 
84th Congress, which I introduced: 

[From McCall’s of June 1957] 
What Americans Don’t Know About Russu 
(By Harrison Salisbury) 


What is the capital of Russia? Thirty out 
of one hundred Americans don’t know. What 
proportion of Russians are Communists? 
Only 1 in 20 midwesterners can give you even 
a rough estimate. Whoruns Russia? Seven 
out of ten American women can't say. Two 
out of three of these women would tum 
down a free trip to Russia. 

American men and women who don't know 
whether Russia produces more or less steel 
than the United States, who don’t know 
whether Russia is bigger or smaller than the 
United States, who can’t name three coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, confidently 
declare that we need not fear war with Rus- 
sia—or insist that the Russians do not sup- 
port their own government. 

We Americans do not realize how big Rus- 
sia really is. We can’t name a Russian 
author or composer. We assume free love 
is encouraged by the Soviets. 

These facts emerge as the result of a na- 
tionwide survey made by McCall's among 
varying age groups with different educa- 
tional backgrounds. It reveals what we 
really know about Russia and what we think 
of the Soviet menace. It gives a clue as & 
how well we are equipped to understand the 
greatest issue of the 20th century—the strug- 
gle between freedom and totalitarianism. 
The survey, furthermore, affords dramatic 
backing to President Eisenhower's proposal 
that our schools teach the facts about com- 
munism, so that young Americans can dis- 
criminate between our way of life and that 
of Russia. 

How well equipped are we to judge the 
seriousness of the Soviet threat if our in- 
formation about Russia is wrong? 

What decisions about our future relations 
with Russia are we prepared to make ‘f many 
of us do not know whether the United States 
recognizes the U. 8. S. R., whether Russia 's 
@ member of the United Nations, whether 
there are churches in Russia, whether there 
is a difference between the words “Russian 
and “Communist” or whether automobiles 
and locomotives are manufactured in thé 
Soviet Union? 
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IR. ed these questions: 
marae al ’ a think American children should 
creati be taught the facts about communism in 


retary * gcnool? Yes, 70 percent; no, 27 percent. 
20M there Among college graduates, support for such 
tonal Co. ction runs better than Ss to 1. As 
he Uniteg gue elderly Indiana man said: “All different 
ram, a; of government should be taught so that 
ICY, Whose cnildren would learn that democracy is 
eMent of pest.” One of his neighbors, a woman, con- 
, “* * * provided that someone 
nes who understands communism.” 
what percent of the Russian people be- 
jong to the Communist Party? | 
In a population of a little more than 200 
million, the Communist Party at last count 
pad about 7,200,000 members—or approxi- 
mately 3 percent. A third of those polled 
thought about half the Russian people were 
members; more than a quarter thought 
pody belonged. Only 8 percent said 
membership was 5 percent or less. 

Probably most Americans would agree 
with the sentiments of a young California 
yoman who observed: “I don’t know how 
many there are, but it’s far too many.” One 
of those who -knew the correct answer 

inted out that only when we know how 


About 
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Under; tiny minority of Communists rule a vast 
he Rec-MM majority of Russians can we begin to un- 
icle ap. qerstand the importance of Communist 
McCall's party discipline and control—and gage 
lericans how much effort it might take to shift So- 
tten by yet sentiment from the side of commu- 
1 Soviet nism to democracy. 


About how long has Russia been a Com- 
munist country ? 
Ten years, 2 percent; 20 years, 11 percent; 
95 years, 13 percent; 30 years, 25 percent; 40 
, 40 percent. 
"rive percent thought Russia had been 


as well 
ion 193, 
a 
7] 















— Communist for more than 40 years, and a 
, few people said. this had the form of Rus- 
Lirty out sian Government always. Actually, this year 
}. What the Soviet Government celebrates its 40th 
1unists? anniversary: 
ou even What is the capital of Russia? 

Seven Moscow, 71 percent; Stalingrad, 5 per- 
y. Two cent; Leningrad, 4 percent. 
ld turn One out of 5 college graduates missed the 


correct answer. Moscow. Of those who 


't know had not been to high school, 46 percent did 
Ss steel not know. Among the cities they guessed 
t know were Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Petrograd, and 
han the l person said Budapest. 


> coun- 
fidently 
th Rus- 
ot sup- 


Give the name of the first Russian com- 
poser that comes to your mind. . 

Tchaikovsky, 16 percent; Rimski-Korsakov, 
4 percent; Shostakovich, 2 percent; Rach- 
maninoff, 2 percent. 

More than 7 out of 10 frankly admitted 
they didn’t know any, and several named 
composers who were not Russian at all. The 
percentage of don’t knows ran above 90 
among grade-school graduates. 


ig Rus- 
Russian 
ee love 


f a na- 


among Does the government own all industry in 
educa- Russia? 
at we 


The answer to the question is “Yes,” but 
nearly half of us are not aware of this. One- 
third of those asked thought that the Rus- 
sian government owned most industry; and 


2 think 
e as to 
nd the 


strug: 2 percent answered “none at all.” 

anism. Can you name a Russian author? 

amatic Tolstoi, 18 percent; Lenin, 4 percent; Dos- 
“oposal toevski, 2 percent; Marx, 2 percent; Stalin, 


‘ com- ME 1 percent; Chekhov, 1 percent. 


. aa Those who “don’t remember any” run to 

68 percent, and that figure would be over 

a 10 percent if it is noted that Lenin, Stalin, 

“4 od and Marx (a German) were primarily politi- 

cal personalities, 

_— If the situation were reversed—if we were 

onl aoe ine 7 out of 10 Russians could name 

er an American composer nor an Amer- 

Se lean author—we might conclude that Rus- 
nie sians were very poorly educated. 

one Who cuedies head of the Russian government? 

” answer would be either 

aoe rita or Bulganin. More than half 


“~ of those polled simply said they didn’t know; 
in the South and Midwest the “don’t knows” 
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totaled two-thirds. Only 1 out of 4 grade- 
graduates would hazard a guess. A Brooklyn 
woman said (with comsiderable accuracy), 
“A group of men.” And a Pennsylvanian 
thoughtfully remarked, “That's open to 
question.” 

Is Russia larger or smaller than the United 
States? 

Russia larger, 80 percent; United States 
darger, 8 percent; both about the same, 9 
percent. 

Among grade-school graduates, a third be- 
lieve the United States is larger than the 
U. S. S. R. or the same size, and 1 in 4 
southerners and midwesterners think the 
same thing. The fact, of course, is that 
Russia’s land area is roughly eq:al to a sixth 
of the world’s surface—almost three times 
the size of the continental United States. 

Are there any free public schools in 
Russia? Yes, 39 percent; no, 50 percent. 

“They have schools for the chosen,” said a 
woman from Kansas. The truth is that 
Russia has universal free public education, 
and American leaders, as well as the Rus- 
sians themselves, believe that education 
(their kind, at least) is a main source of 
their strength. 

DIVORCE, ABORTION, AND FREE LOVE 

Is it easy to get a divorce or an abortion 
in Russia? Half of us think it is easy, and 
half of us think it is hard. A majority of 
northeasterners say it is easy; a majority of 
southerners say it’s hard. “They want 
babies,” said a Kansas woman. And an In- 
diana housewife said, “They are trying to 
populate the earth.” Actually, during the 
early days of the Revolution, getting a di- 
vorce or an abortion was no problem. But 
this has not been true for many years. 

Is free love encouraged by the Russian 
Government? In every part of the country, 
this picturesque fiction (which was never 
true) is still believed. Only in the West 
did less than half answer this question 
“yes.” The fact is that the Communist 
Party line is vigorously moral. One of the 
most provocative answers to this question 
came from the Midwest: “Do they believe 
in love at all?” 

Are there any Christian churches in Rus- 
sia? Two out of five Americans say no, and 
in the Midwest and South a majority believe 
there are no churches at all in Russia. 
“The church as we know it has been wiped 
out,” said an Alabama woman. A Kansas 
man said there still were churches, “but the 
government doesn’t know it.” Actually, 
about half of Soviet citizens worship in 
churches of their choice. s 

Are the Russian people in favor of their 
system? Yes, 28 percent; don’t know, 4 per- 
cent; no, 68 percent. 

Probably the most nearly right answer to 
this question was given by a women in 
Nebraska: “Who is to know?” 

Does the United States recognize Russia? 
Yes, 90 percent; no, 7 percent. 

We have had diplomatic relations with the 
U.S. S. R. for 24 years. / 

Is Russia a member of the U. N.? Yes, 88 
percent; no, 9 percent. 

Despite Russian vetoes, Russian walkouts, 
1 in 4 grammar-school graduates is unaware 
that the U. S. S. R. has been a member of 
the U. N. for 10 years. 

Should we have fought on the side of Rus- 
sia or Germany in World War II? Russia, 
54 percent; Germany, 10 percent; neither, 31 
percent. 

A Midwesterner’s comment on this: “We 
did the right thing. It was the devil or the 
deep blue sea.” 

Is Russia preparing to attack us within 2 
years? Yes, 32 percent; no, 63 percent. 

Confidence on this question is less in the 
Midwest, is greater among those with a col- 
lege education. Many who were interviewed 
agreed with a Westerner who said: “It’s 
coming some time. I don’t know when.” 
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Does Russia fear we will attack her? 
29 percent; no, 68 percent. 

The remarkable feature of this answer, 
and the one before it, is the small proportion 
of people interviewed who admitted they 
didn’t know—5 percent on the question of 
Russia’s preparing to attack us; 3 percent on 
the question of their fear of attack by us. 
“No one fears the United States,’ commented 
an Indiana man. 

If Russia attacked France or Britain, 
should the United States fight? Yes, 62 per- 
cent; no, 34 percent. 

“It’s a matter of self-preservation,” said a 
Bostonian. 

Name three countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Two-thirds of those questioned named 
Hungary, almost that many mentioned 
Poland, and a third said Czechoslovakia. 
Few could suggest any other countries, and 
some listed nations which do not properly 
belong in the category, such as Austria, 
Western Germany and Yugoslavia. A sur- 
prising 11 percent could not remember any. 

Should the United States give military aid 
to countries revolting against Russia? Yes, 
51 percent; no, 44 percent. 

The majority in favor disappeared in the 
West, in medium-sized and larger cities, 
among age groups over 35, and among col- 
lege graduates. Aid to countries revolting 
against Russia was favored most strongly by 
young people. 

A Kansas man said: “A small amount is 
O. K., but we never know where to stop.” 
And a Rhode Islander observed that aid to 
the satellites “would mean war.” 

Do you think the American democratic 
system and the Russian Communist system 
can ever exist together peacefully in this 
world? Yes, 29 percent; no, 69 percent. 

On this, as on many other questions, 
women were more skeptical than men. Col- 
lege graduates were more optimistic than 
those with less schooling. And northeast- 
erners are much less pessimistic than mid- 
westerners. 

Since Stalin’s death, would you say that 
relations between the United States and 
Russia have improved, gotten worse, or are 
about the same? Improved, 25 percent; got- 
ten worse, 17 percent; about the same, 57 
percent. 

Those who thought the situation had im- 
proved were largely young people, university 
graduates, and big-city residents. But many 
more concurred with a midwesterner, who 
said: “It’s gone both ways. For a while it 
was better, but now it’s worse.” 

Should the United States and Russia set- 
tle their problems directly or through the 
U. N.? Directly with each other, 23 percent; 
through the U. N., 75 percent. 

Strongest backing for the U. N. method 
came from the supposedly isolationist Cen- 
tral States. 

Which of these is the biggest obstacle to 
friendship between the United States and 
U.S. S. R.? Communist way of life, 37 per- 
cent; Russian determination to overthrow 
capitalism, 27 percent; competition for world 
power, 18 percent; inability of Russians to 
understand United States intentions, 12 per- 
cent; subversive plots by United States Com- 
munists, 3 percent; difficulty of Russian lan- 
guage, 1 percent; some gave more than one 
answer. 

These statements were submitted to the 
people who were polled, and they were asked 
to tell whether they were true or false: 

1. Russia has more coal than the United 
States. 

2. Russian oil production is rising faster 
than ours. 

3. Russia makes as much : steel as 
United States of America. 

4. Russia makes her own automobiles and 
locomotives. 

All of these are true except the third, 
about steel production. But a majority of 
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us believe that we have more coal than 
Russia and that our oil production is rising 
faster.’ A large minority (one-third of those 
polled in-the South) does not know that 
Russia manufactures automobiles and loco- 
motives. Almost a quarter of us believe 
that Russia makes as much steel as we do 
(actual production is about 40 percent of 
the United States total). 

What sort of people do we think the Rus- 
sians are? 

Those questioned were given two lists of 
character traits—one good and one bad— 
and were asked to check those which ap- 
plied to the Russians. Leading the list of 
good traits were: ability to endure great 
hardship, ability at sports, capacity for sac- 
rifice, scientific genius, patriotism, artistic 
talent, warmth, and hospitality. 

Bad traits in the order of choice were: 
brutality, atheism, unpredictability, insist- 
ence on having their own way, overwhelming 
ambitions, and treacherousness. 

Hardly any one said the Russians had no 
good characteristics. A frequent comment 
about the bad list ran something like this: 
None applies to the people, but all apply to 
the Government. Or, as a Warwick, Ga., 
man said: “I can’t truthfully answer, as we 
do not know too much about the people. 
Most of our knowledge is of the Government 
heads. 

HOW THE M’CALL’S SURVEY WAS MADE 


A representative cross section of 500 men 
and 500 women was personally interviewed 
in a sample designed to parallel the dis- 
tribution of the population of the country 
by sex, geographic area, education, and city 
size. The method of polling was worked 
out by A. S. Bennett-Cy Chaikin, Inc., 65 
East 55th Street, New York, N. Y., and that 
company made the poll. 


House Joint Resolution 193, 84th Congress 


Joint resolution to provide for a Commission 
to make available information as to the 
basic differences between the theories and 
practices of the American way of life and 
the theories and practices of atheistic 
communism 


Resolved, etc.— 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a Commission to be known as the Commis- 
sion to make available information as to the 
basic differences between the theories and 
practices of the American way of life and the 
theories and practices of atheistic commu- 
nism (in this joint resolution referred to as 
the “Commission”). 

(b) ‘The Commission shall be composed of 
11 members as follows: 

(1) Fwo Members from the Senate of the 
United States, appointed by the President of 
the Senate; 

(2) Two Members from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House; . 

(3) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on American Citizenship of the 
American Bar Association, and who have been 
nominated by the Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association; 

(4) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Association of 
American Colleges or the American Council 
of Education, and who have been nominated 
by the respective governing boards of those 
organizations; 

(5) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent from private life, to be Chairman of the 
Commission. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 
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DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. The Commission— 

(1) Shall make a study of the testimony 
relating to the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism which, since the end 
of World War II, has been taken under oath 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the House Select Committee To Conduct an 
Investigation of the Facts, Evidence, and Cir- 
cumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre, the 
House Select Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression and the Forced Incorpor- 
ation of the Baltic States into the U.S. 5. R., 
and by any other standing committee of the 
Senate or House-of Representatives, and by 
any agéncy in the executive branch of the 
United States Government; and on the basis 
of its study, shall prepare material for a book, 
incorporating only testimony taken under 
oath by the committees and agencies re- 
ferred to above, selections as to give the 
fullest possible information as to the theo- 
ries and practices of atheistic communism; 
and 

(2) Shall prepare suggested curriculums 
of studies, suitable for us in the teaching of 
courses in schools, colleges, and universities, 
which will make clear the basic differences 
between the theories and practices of the 
American way of life and the theories and 
practices of atheistic communism, and for 
this purpose it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to review all pertinent data avail- 
able to it. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 3. Six members of the Commission 

shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 


(b) The members from private life shall ’ 


receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 
STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. 

AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS AND DATA 

Sec. 7. To the extent necessary in order 
to enable the Commission to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution, the Com- 
mission shall be permitted to have access to 
the records and data of committees and 
agencies referred to in section 2. 

APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN LAWS 

Sec. 8. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes. (5 U.S. C. 99.) 


June ¢ 


REPORTS 

Sec. 9. Upon completion of its work bu 
not later than December 31, 1955, the o.." 
mission shall submit to the President an 
port containing the textbook anq curricy. 
lums of studies referred to in section 2 re 
later than March 1, 1956, the President sno. 
submit the Commission’s report to the Om 
gress, together with such comments ang ot 
ommendations as he deems advisabic. 

TERMINATION OF COMMISSION 
Sec. 10. The Commission shall cease to 
exist on the 30th day following the date on 
which the President submits the Commis 
sion’s report to the Congress. “a 
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Powerful Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Northwest Farm 
News, a _ twice-monthly publication 
edited and published by Harry J. Allyn 
at Bellingham, Wash. 

This publication is an independent 
farm publication which for 40 years has 
been presenting the news of agricultural 
problems and developments to the 
Northwest. This paper has consistently 
fought for a better farm program, full 
and adequate development of power and 
other resources that will benefit the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest area. 

The editorial taken from this publi- 
cation indicates the revolution that is 
transforming the power situation in the 
Northwest from a political battleground 
to a cooperative effort by representatives 
of many different generating groups. I 
believe this editorial points out em- 
phatically that the real progress that 
has been made in the development of 
hydroelectric power in the Northwest 
has been made through the efforts of 
men who have thought beyond today to 
the needs of tomorrow and who have 
quietly and diligently worked to get 
power on the line. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 

Give Us Bic MEN 

Newspapers recently commented widely 
upon evident approval of people of the Puget 
Sound-Cascade region with the partnership 
approach to solution of the electric power 
question when it leads to cooperation in 
place of strife and destructive rivalry be- 
tween private and public power forces. 
These comments were based on two surveys 
of public opinion which were made this 
spring for Puget Power & Light. 

Puget’s president, Frank McLaughlin, was 
apparently concerned due to results of the 
last election when Washington voters went 
heavily for Eisenhower who advocated part- 
nership, but also elected the strongest sup- 
porters of exclusive public power. 

Had Puget failed in trying to be a good 
partner? 

Had the best possible service which Mc- 
Laughlin wanted Puget to give been found 
wanting? 
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and there was now another element— 
the new gas supply coming to the region. 
was there —_e.° be a switch away from 

ty to gas 

How did people feel? 

McLa had to know. Hence twosepa- 
rate surveys, such 4s all large industries em- 
ploy professional opinion-testing agencies to 
make for them from time to time in order 
to determine how good or how badly they 
gre doing. 

If the surveys could be relied on, power 
pad almost nothing to do with the way peo- 

yoted in the areas where Puget operates, 
either as @ partner with public utility dis- 
wicts in future power develop- 
ments, OF aS @ faithful supplier of 
power at low rates. 

Among several thousand questioned in the 
frst survey, Only two out of a hundred men- 
tioned power at all. This included the 
whole Puget Sound and Columbia River- 
wenatchee region. 

In the second survey which took in Puget’s 
more limited customer area, 9 out of 10 said 
Puget was doing an outstanding job of serv- 
jce to the public. Seven out of ten thought 
Puget and Boeing were doing the best jobs 
of all industries in the area. 

MAN OF BIG PURPOSE 


What is being said here is not meant to 
indicate a defense of private power com- 
panies. Rather, it is meant to be a tribute 
toa great industrial leader who is also an 
even greater leader in public service and 
devotion to the longtime interests of the 
region he wants to continue serving. 

Frank McLaughlin was a big man when he 
counted up the loss of part of the territory 
he had planned to serve and then immedi- 
ately set about gathering support for the 
utmost he could do for the part that was 
left. He proved to be a still bigger man 
when he turned to the utility districts which 
had taken over part of his service ernpire 
and said: “Let us work together.” 

“Let us work together, Puget Power along- 
side with you, for the best we can all give 
and do for the region as a whole. We can 
be partners in providing for the future 
power needs of the Puget Sound-Cascade 
area. Let us counsel together for the great- 
est good we can all help bring to pass. Let 
the goal be an assured supply to our region 
of all the power that can be used at the 
lowest cost our combined planning can- 
provide.” 

It doesn’t need a survey to indicate that 
Puget Power under the McLaughlin leader- 
ship has been a helpful partner to the mu- 
nicipal and county utility districts that be- 
came the other partners in the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council. McLaughlin is 
helping some of thems to build dams which 
they, not Puget, will own. Puget will be 
repaid with a share in the power. 

FULFILLMENT MAIN GOAL 

When one of the districts won Columbia 
power generation at Rock Island away from 
Puget ownership, McLaughlin helped to ar- 
range for expansion of generation there and 
temained to manage it for them, Puget get- 
ting only part of the power. 

So does bigness of mind and heart beget 
confidence and like bigness in others. 
There had to be big men, too, in the munici- 
pal and district leadership. 

McLaughlin believes that enduring public 
confidence is something that is earned by 
tying to understand the needs of people 
and trying to provide the best means of 
meeting them. “We in America live in a 
free choice society,” he points out, “and a 
business rightly prospers only by the be- 
stowed confidence of the people.” 

Aco like Puget Power,” he says, 
should be a responsible part of the human 
community—at all times a good citizen and 
& good neighbor—keeping the public in- 
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formed about its business in such a way as 
to enable full understanding of its policies 
and objectives.” 

Here is a dynamic leader with much accom- 
plished behind him. Yet, no longer young, 
he embraces the challenge of still more to 
be accomplished. 

Farm leaders are confronted with prob- 
lems that often seem almost insurmount- 
able. Only a few short years ago, it looked 
to many as if Puget Power & Light could not 
possibly survive, in spite of all that Mc- 
Laughlin could do. But he did not give up. 
He found a way, looking to the greatest good 
for the greatest number that he could help 


bring to pass. 





The Contribution of Weekly Newspapers 
to Raral Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans in rural communities, 
in addition to receiving a daily metro- 
politan newspaper, find in their weekly 
newspaper a true source of local pride 
and information. The editor of the 
weekly newspaper and of farm publica- 
tions is a respected member of commu- 
nity life. He has the recognized respon- 
sibility to use his considered judgment 
in interpreting both national, State, and 
local news to his subscribers. Ina sense, 
he presents the conscience of the com- 
munity. 

At this time, I should like to pay trib- 
ute to this venerable form of newspaper 
tradition, which, in essence, constituted 
the very basis on which our present 
worldwide system of mass communica- 
tions media is founded; in particular, I 
should like to recognize and commend 
the 68 weekly newspapers of the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Kansas: Anthony Republican, Argonia 
Argosy, Bushton News, Jacksonian, Con- 
way Springs Star, Clark County Clipper, 
Belle Plaine News, Caldwell Messenger, 
Claflin Clarion, Cunningham Clipper, At- 
tica Independent, Bucklin Banner, Chase 
Index, Western Star, Dighton Herald, 
Elghart Tri-State News, Ellinwood 
Leader, Hardtner Press, Haviland Jour- 
nal, Hutchinson Record, Jetmore Repub- 
lican, Kingman Journal, Rush County 
News, Lewis Press, Macksville Enterprise, 
Mineola Record, Mulvane News, Fowler 
News, Harper Advocate, Hoisington Dis- 
patch, Johnson Pioneer, Kinsley Mer- 
cury, Lakin Independent, Meade-Globe 
Press, Montezuma Press, Ness County 
News, Great Bend Herald-Press, Kiowa 
County Signal, Haven Journal, Hugoton- 
Hermes, Leader-Courier, Kiowa News, 
Leoti Standard, Little River Monitor, 
Barber County Index, Mullinville News, 
Nickerson Argosy, Oxford Register, St. 
John News, South Haven New Era, Ster- 
ling Kansas Bulletin, Syracuse Journal, 
Ulysses News, Plains Journsi, Protection 
Post, Sawyer News, Spearville News, 
Sublette Monitor, Greeley County Re- 
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publican, Pretty Prairie Times, St. John 
Capital, News Chronicle, Stafford Cour- 
ier, Sylvia Press, Turon Press, Welling- 
ton Monitor-Press, High Plains Journal, 
the Central Kansas Farm Journal. 

On several occasions I have had the 
pleasure of inserting in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp editorials from various 
weekly newspapers in my district. Today 
I would again like to insert several excel- 
lent well-informed weekly editorials 
which have come to my attention. I 
compliment their style, associate myself 
with their content, and ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that at this time they be incorporated 
in the Recorp. 

From the April 3 issue of the Welling- 
ton Monitor Press: 

WASHINGTON SNAPSHOTS—KEEP WRITING 

URGED 


Demands from the voters for trimming the 
$71.8 billion budget—looking toward a tax 
cut—continue to pour in both to Congress 
and to the White House. 

Members of Congress say the volume of 
mail is unprecedented—that it is generally 
spontaneous—that it reveals a surprising 
depth of feeling on the part of voters. 

Already this demand for economy in gov- 
ernment has borne fruit—the House of Rep- 
resentatives has made some cuts in appro- 
priation bills. 


OPPORTUNITY TO CUT 


A new appropriation bill will appear either 
in the House or Senate each week; so there 
will be opportunity for additional cuts. 

Economy leaders’ advice to voters is: Keep 
writing the White House and Members of 
Congress urging reduction of the budget. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower and 
Budget Director Brundage say they will seek 
to save money. 

While defending his budget as a reflection 
of desires of the people, Mr. Eisenhower or- 
dered an investigation to determine whether 
the rate of spending can be slowed down. 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Mullinville News: 
THE FARMER AND His Hrrep Man 


Farmers who hire agricultural labor in 
1957 should be aware of two changes in the 
social-security law which affect both the 
farmer and the hired man. First, the tax 
rate has increased frem 2 to 24 percent of 
cash wages paid to be deducted from the 
employee's wages, and the employer's share 
is also increased so that he will owe 4'% per- 
cent instead of 4 percent as in previous 
years. The total tax is now 414 percent in- 
stead of 4 percent. 

Second, the hired man’s wages are covered, 
if they amount to (a) $150 or more from one 
employer during the calendar year regard- 
less of the length of time worked; or (b) if 
the man worked for the same employer on 
20 or more different days his wages are sub- 
ject to social-security tax regardless of the 
amount of wages. 

For example, if a high-school boy worked 
on a farm on 20 or more days but earned 
only $140 his wages would be covered be- 
cause he worked on 20 different days. On 
the other hand, if a man worked less than 
20 days and earned $145 his wages would not 
be covered because he did not work for the 
one employer 20 days and his wages did not 
amount to $150. This is effective on wages 
beginning on January 1, 1957. 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Rush County News: 
Here We Go AGAIn 
Watch out for another summit confer- 


ence. The global scene-shifters, at home 
and abroad, are peparing for it. Russia 
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frankly wants it, as Premier Bulganin re- 
vealed in a Soviet-Mongolian friendship 
speech itn the Kremlin. That means every 
trick and every pressure will be used to 
include Red China. 

President Eisenhower sees the Russians 
growing more serious in their attitude to- 
ward disarmament. Secretary of State 
Dulles suggested that we might begin the 
President’s aerial inspecition plan by flying 
over Siberia while the Reds fly over Alaska 
and northern Canada. Since such a plan 
would render our three radar warning lines 
in the north completely useless, we pre- 
sume Mr. Dulles would have the Russians 
cross their hearts they won't drop any bombs 
without letting us know in advance. 

There would be plenty to talk about, such 
as atoms for everybody at United States 
expense, trade with Red China, whether to 
fill in the Suez Canal, perhaps even the 
Korean truce. And as Bulganin says,“* * * 
experience has shown that such contacts 
are useful.” Furthermore, since Geneva, we 
know to whom. 


Makes You THE JUDGE 


We feel no compulsion to review Alger 
Hiss’ book, In the Court of Public Opin- 
ion, beyond observing that its author 
emerged from the Federal Country Club at 
Lewisburg, Pa., with the standard attitude 
of the hardened convict—utter, complete 
innocence. 

More newsworthy is the tempest among 
the booksellers stirred up by patriot Lyle 
Munson. He runs a service called the Book- 
mailer, which is sending a free copy of Whit- 
taker Chambers’ Witness to each buyer of 
the Hiss book ($5), and pays the postage 
on both. This, he says, is to provide a bal- 
anced court of public opinion. But it has 
also caused book dealers to demand free 
copies of Witness from Hiss’ publisher, Al- 
fred Knopf. 

Only Munson, Box 101, Murray Hill Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y., is this much of a hero. 


From the Ulysses News published May 
30, 1957: 


ScANNING THE NEWS 


President Eisenhower, according to word 
from the White House, got his dander up, 
and decided to make a fight to preserve his 
budget of $78.1 billion, the biggest budget in 
the country’s history. The President, at the 
start of his campaign found himself in an 
almost untenable position. Even his chief 
of the Government’s fiscal policy, Secretary 
Humphrey, has declared the budget could be 
cut considerably, and should be. When 
Members of the Congress, in a spirit of co- 
operation, sent a formal request to the Pres- 
ident asking him wherein cuts could be 
made in the budget without endangering 
security or the President’s programs, Mr. 
Eisenhower, rather superciliously sent back 
word that was not his job, but the job of 
the Congress. Had the President then and 
there, sent back a second budget message, 
saying that at the time the budget was pre- 
sented at the beginning of this Congress, it 
appeared the money would be needed, but 
that after some consideration, he believed 
it could be cut, and had pointed out where, 
there is every likelihood the Congress would 
have gone along with him. 

Now, with his program of legislation en- 
dangered, he found it too late to compro- 
mise and considered an all-out fight to re- 
tain his budget requests. Even his friends 
of the business community, members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
are demanding huge chunks be sliced out of 
the budget. But even these demands do 
not get at the real fat which could help the 
taxpayers. -Phey cite cuts in foreign aid, 
farm supports, social services, aid to educa- 
tion, even school lunches. But the chamber 
of commerce and the manufacturers have 
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not mentioned such fiscal matters as the 
hard-money policy of tight credit and high 
interest which added $1.2 billion to the 
budget for national debt interest; nor the 
27% percent oil depletion tax allowance 
which costs the United States Treasury some 
$750 million a year; nor the billions in rapid 
tax writeoffs in 5 years instead of 20; nor 
the lease~purchase program which is costing 
the Government about double to own public 
buildings than it did when the Government 
built them itself on bid contracts; nor the 
policy of letting private industry do jobs 
which the Government has been doing itself. 

Under this policy the Government has 
been divesting itself of many services which 
it has been doing itself for years, and turn- 
ing these jobs over to private industry. 
When Government officials complained it 
cost them more money, Mr. Brundage ruled: 
“The decision to continue or discontinue an 
activity as being in the public interest 
should not depend primarily upon whether 
the product or service can be produced 
cheaper by the Government. As a general 
guide our policy is that apparent cost or 
savings should not be the deciding factor 
where adequate competition exists.” 

Of course it’s anybody’s guess, but the 
best informed people in Washington predict 
the budget will wind up with a cut of up to 
$4 billion, even though it might be that 
some of the top flighters might be hurt, like 
for instance, Secretary Charles Wilson, who 
says all this hue and cry for budget cuts by 
his friends, “Gives me a pain.” 


From the May 30, 1957, issue of the 
Nickerson Argosy: 

The Bureau of the Budget is an important 
adjunct of the executive department of the 
Government today. As originally set up, the 
Bureau was intended by the Congress to 
assist the legislative department to keep 
track of the expenditures of the various de- 
partments by holding them in line under the 
law setting up the budget system. 

As it works out, however, how the Budget 
Bureau operates largely depends upon who is 
running the department, and as it is being 
operated today, there are reasons to suspect 
that the various departments are being 
shown how much they can spend under the 
appropriations of Congress, rather than how 
much they can save the taxpayers. 

A case in point is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This important agency has spent 
some $15 billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money in the development of atomic weap- 
ons, and is now at the head of the civilian 
and peaceful development of atomic energy 
for industry, medicine, and agriculture. ‘The 
Chairman of the Commission, Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, is, to say the least, a man of strong 
convictions. Many call him arbitrary. He 
wears two hats, in that he is at once the 
chairman of a regulative and licensing agency 
of the Government, and at the same time, 
official adviser to the President on atomic 
energy. Since the weapons divisions of this 
agency is under direct command of the Pres- 
ident and the Department of Defense, it 
cannot operate in the traditional manner as 
an independent agency of the Government 
engaged in civilian licensing and regulation, 
such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Chairman CLARENCE CaNNON, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, says that in al- 
most every expenditure it has made in the 
civilian applications of atomic energy the 
Commission has violated the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 and the intent of Congress. 
Speaking on this point Chairman Cannon 
said: 

“The Commission’s method of defeating 
the statutory direction has been to arbitrar- 
lly divide the various atomic electric power 
programs into two fiscal categories.” With 
the approval of the Budget Bureau, the Com- 


mission sets up part of its electric power 
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programs as “operating expense” whic} 

the act does not tare to be ree 
authorized by the Joint Commiti.c_! 
Atomic Energy. The rest of the same projs., 
it sets up under plant acquisition and 7 
struction, which must be authorized by e 
committee. : 

“The result has been,” Chairman Canyoy 
said, “that for fiscal years 1956, 1957, ang 
1958 the amount appropriated and requested 
for the civilian"power reactor program totals 
$236.8 million, of which only $40 million Was 
authorized under authorizing legislation Te. 
ported out by the Joint Committee anq ap. 
proved by the Congress. Thus it is readi} 
seen that less than 20 percent of this 4 
gram was authorized and more than 30 per. 
cent of this indivisible program was not 
specifically authorized.” 

CaNNON pointed out that althouch the 
Atomic Energy Act contains a specific “no 
subsidy clause,” on the construction of one 
reactor alone, the Commission in bony 
prices for plutonium, waivers of fue! costs 
and other services had contracted with the 
private company to pay the company cash 
subsidies of $58,050,000. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have haq 
the extreme pleasure of having had 
printed an article penned by myself in 
one of Kansas’ finest pictorial period. 
cals, the Dodge City Pictorial, edited ang 
published by Mr. Rolland Jacquart. 
With your permission, Mr. Speaker, | 
now express my commendation and ap- 
preciation to Mr. Jacquart, and submit 
the article referred t0 above for incorpo- 
ration in the REcorp: 

Our Home 


Southwest Kansas has been my home for 
nearly 29 years. Mrs. Breeding and I moved 
to Rolla, Kans., with our two sons, Charles 
and Ralph, in August 1928. Southwest 
Kansas was @ new country then and great 
portions of it were still in grass. It wasn't 
long after we started farming and ranching 
that we discovered the great productivity of 
this land. It seemed that the soil had every- 
thing in it that a plant desired and as long 
as we received plenty of rainfall we could 
grow abundant crops. Then the bad years 
of the thirties struck us, and everyone knows 
what that did to our country. 

Many of us had the determination to stick 
it out, knowing the richness of the soil and 
that if rainfall ever came the land would 
again be productive. Along with many of 
our neighbors, Mrs. Breeding and I and our 
two sons weathered out the bad times in 
Morton County. We did everything possible 
to earn a few dollars in order to provide for 
our bare necessities. At that time we owned 
no portion of any acres in western Kansas, 
It seemed at times that it would be impos- 
sible for us to stay another year. However, 
the years rolled on, and beginning in 1939 
and until 1949, the rains came and the snows 
came and our country was like a garden 
spot of the world. It was the reward for 
many long years of drought and suffering 
for those of us who had persevered. When 
the country came back we were there to 
come back with it because of our faith in 
this land—the country was good to us. 

Now this country is again faced with 4 
sad picture—drought, hard times, tight 
money, acreage controls of wheat and below- 
parity prices. Thé future doesn’t appear 100 
bright. Rainfall will correct a lot of these 
problems and the ever-increasing popula- 
tion of our Nation will certainly help. My 
advice to the younger people living in south- 
western Kansas today is to stick it out some- 
how because eventually, as it has done be- 
fore again and again, the country wil! come 
back. The land will return to its former 
abundance and your efforts will not be !n 
vain. Many people say to me, “Why doesn’ 
the Government take over the land, put 
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gi back to grass, and force the people to 
jeave.” They don’t seem to realize that this 
quntry, where we have raised our children 
and grandchildren and built our churches 
and our schools and our community life is 
part of us. Indeed, to many of us this is 
greatest spot in all the world, and we 
ye no intention whatsoever of leaving it 
or at anytime in the future. 
am fully aware of the fact that wheat 
milo and livestock are our principal 
urces of income, and we will do everything 
ibly can to help improve conditions 
and the general welfare of our High Plains 
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w rrigation now coming into this great area 
has all the possibilities of making this coun- 
try the most productive of all. We are pres- 
ently doing some research on & program to 
pring the water in from the Great Lakes or 
from the many rivers in Canada down 
through the High Plains area. This water 
will irrigate perhaps 20 million acres. At 

nt many areas are getting underground 
water but eventually that may play out, 
so let’s do some tall thinking. It may cost 
$10 billion to complete this program. In 
years to come we may need more food. It 
is something to think about. Southwestern 
Kansas will never be far away from us be- 
cause that is our home and the people who 
live there are our finest friends. 





Life Is Now “Worthwhile” for Truman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I felt 
a thrill when I heard on the radio 
Wednesday morning that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton Daniel had a son and that Harry 
and Bess were both doing fine. The trip 
from Kansas City to New York by the 
grandparents was no great surprise. 
While being a grandfather has gotten to 
be regular routine with me, I am always 
glad to welcome newcomers to the club. 
I know of no one more deserving of be- 
ing a grandfather than President Tru- 
man, 

I believe you will enjoy what Andrew 
Tully has to say in the Thursday, June 
6, issue of the Washington Daily News 
even though you may not agree with all 
he says: 

Lire Is Now “W ”’ FOR TRUMAN 

(By Andrew Tully) 

With the headlines screaming warnings 
against fallout and cigaret smoking, it is 
& lot more pleasant today to think about 
& politician mamed Harry Truman who 
finally made it. 

Though it, of course, is Mr. Truman’s first 
grandson, for a man who has been merely 
President of the United States it must be 
quite a thrill. Anyway, that’s what the man 
told a bunch of reporters once who were 
ons around chinning with him in Kansas 

y. . 

“What I want to be now is a grandfather,” 
Mr. Truman said. “That will make me feel 
my life has been worthwhile.” 

Coming from a gent who ran some big 
things like the Marshall plan and the Ber- 
lin airlift, such a statement would seem 

showily—humble. But 
above all, Truman is a plain man and 
he was speaking sincerely, in that capacity. 








‘to his imposing record of service. 
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He is the kind of guy who just naturally 
gets a big kick out of playing grandpa. 

Aside from the fact this new baby has 
a couple of classy parents in Clifton and 
Margaret Truman, he is lucky to have a 
grandpa like Harry Truman. There is a lot 
of honest ess in Grandpa Truman 
and a good helping horse sense, plus an 
assortment of other qualities which always 
have made him an appealing figure even 
when he seemec so confounded wrong- 
headed. 

One of these qualities is a fierce loyalty 
to family and friends, which too often is 
considered unfashionable in modern circles. 
If young Buster Daniel inherits only this 
from Grandpa Truman he will have a big 
head start in life. For folks instinctively 
respect loyalty, even in somebody they dis- 
agree with, and if they feel you don’t have 
it they’re apt to be suspicious of your deal- 
ings with them. 

Harry Truman never gave much of a hoot 
what people said about him because he fig- 
ured he was a fair target. But when a music 
critic lambasted Margaret’s singing, he wrote 
the critic a smoking letter in Margaret's de- 
fense. It doesn’t matter much whether the 
critic was right; the appealing thing was 
that a busy President reacted with such 
honest normalcy. 

Similarly, Harry Truman always was grate- 
ful whenever anybody said anything nice 
about his little girl in print. He’d sit down 
and write a thank-you note, because in his 
book you are supposed to acknowledge such 
things even if you are President of the 
United States. 

It probably won't be long before the young 
Daniel sprout climbs up on grandpa’s knee 
to quiz him about life. This should be a 
rewarding experience because Harry Truman 
is full of ideas about life and he is always 
ready to ex nd them. 

Perhaps young Daniel should take grand- 
pa’s political speeches with a grain of salt, 
but if he is wise he will listen when Harry 
Truman dwells on mankind’s duty to man- 
kind. For on informal occasions the Tru- 
man philosophy can be pretty inspiring. 

Clif and Margaret Daniel will be wise to let 
the youngster absorb as much of this kind 
of thinking as he can manage, but they must 
not overlook another duty. With a grandpa 
like Harry Truman to defend, that kid had 
better be taught how to handle his dukes. 





Wilbur D. Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding men of the Congress is 
our colleague from Arkansas, WILBUR 
Mitts. We of the Arkansas delegation 
are proud of him and are grateful for 
the many things which he has done for 
us through the years. He is always go- 
ing about doing good. 

Lately an honor has come to him 
which adds to our pride and adds also 
On 
June 1, the University of Arkansas con- 
ferred’ upon him its honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, an honor well deserved. 

At the same time, he delivered the 
commencement address to the graduat- 
ing class. Those who heard that ad- 
dress tell me it was enthusiastically re- 
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eeived by everyone and was an inspira- 
tion to the young graduates. I am de- 
lighted to insert that address in the Rec- 
ORD as part of my remarks. 

The address follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY WILBUR D. MILLS, 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, JUNE 1, 1957 


Friends, I am deeply grateful for having 
been invited to participate in these exercises 
today. The American calendar is crowded 
with observances, but academic commence- 
ment ceremonies, I think, best express the 
continual beginning which is the basic in- 
gredient of life. It is epitomized in the grad- 
uating class, the instrument for transmitting 
our cultural heritage to the future, enriched 
and strengthened. To be asked to assume an 
active role on this occasion, therefore, is in- 
deed a privilege of which I always shall be 
proud. 

I have alluded to our curtural heritage. 
It is, of course, a concept of tremendous 
dimensions, but I want to offer some brief 
remarks about just a few of its aspects which 
events in recent years have cast into critical 
focus. 

This Nation has achieved its greatness 
through the spirit of its people. It is a spirit 
of the quest, the seeking out of opportunities 
and challenges. Opportunities and chal- 
lenges do not exist as objective conditions 
of life anywhere in the world. They are cre- 
ated, sometimes out of of material circum- 
stances, sometimes out of spiritual and cul- 
tural demands by a people for whom chal- 
lenge and opportunity are synonymous 
descriptions of a basic attitude toward their 
surroundings. It is the spirit of a people 
who are vigorous and vital, who live instead 
of merely exist their allotted time. It is the 
spirit which makes progress possible and 
inevitable. 

It is, however, a spirit which must be care- 
fully nurtured. Paradoxically, the more ef- 
fective this spirit in providing the Nation 
with material and cultural riches, the greater 
the threat to its perpetuation. Self-satisfac- 
tion may replace self-confidence, content- 
ment may replace venturesomeness, smug- 
ness over past achievements may replace the 
drive for further accomplishments. The 
community may grow fat and lazy, short of 
wind, and hard of artery. Organic weakness, 
when finally recognized, may lead to fear 
which either paralyzes or panics and, in any 
case, hastens breakdown. The therapy re- 
quired to restore good health may become 
increasingly rigorous, and may, therefore, be 
too, long postponed. The spirit may expire 
and with it the greatness it had produced. 

Are we now so threatened? In material 
terms, the progress which both reflects and 
depends upon our striving has in recent 
years been impressive indeed. Since the 
end of World War II, our annual production 
of goods and services to meet material de- 
mands has increased by well over $100 bil- 
lion, in real terms. Over the period, gross 
additions to our private capital stock 
amount to the fabulous total of $591 billion, 
in 1956 prices. Similarly measured, we 
have consumed almost $214 trillion of goods 
and services while our Governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—have added $350 bil- 
lion in products. 

As reflections of our material achieve- 
ments there are other measures which may 
be even more impressive. The physical as- 
pects of our daily lives have drastically 
changed in recent years. Our foods are 
grown, processed,-and delivered into our 
hands with the use of machines, techniques, 
and processes which did not exist when 
those receiving their diplomas here today 
first began their schooling. Our clothes 
have changed similarly. Our automobiles 
would have been regarded as designers’ and 
engineers’ fancies less than half a genera- 
tion ago. Our homes, offices, factories, and 
stores are built and equipped along mar- 
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kedly different lines from a few years ago. 
We accept with equanimity the production 
of complicated commodities without the 
immediate agency of human hands. Man 
today can cross this continent in 344 hours 
and we can be sure that tomorrow he will 
do it in 24% hours. We are soon to explore 
space as confidently as 20 years ago we 
explored the stratosphere. Our progress 
with things is rushing us headlong into 
transforming the very face of the world. 

There are grounds, therefore, for con- 
fidence that in its materialistic manifesta- 
tions, the quest for challenge and opportu- 
nity is receiving abundant encouragement. 
Indeed, according to some evidence the very 
process of seeking new ways to satisfy wants 
is, in itself, becoming an automatic or a 
built-in feature of our economic lyife. 

There is, however, another side of the 
question—whether we may have as much 
confidence in our advancement as human 
beings. Our world is full of péssimists— 
those who believe that every silver lining 
must have its cloud. They are loud and 
long in their assertions that our concern 
with and achievements in advancing our 
material well-being in fact are escape outlets 
for energies which, had we not become in- 
tellectually and culturally timorous, we 
would apply in improving human beings in- 
stead of machines. They contend that we 
devote ourselves to the superficial lest we 
be faced with the realization that we are 
early 20th century people fast becoming 
antediluvian in a 21st century physical en- 
vironment. 

I would not minimize the importance of 
our material achievements. I have no faith 
in the romantic notion that truth and 
beauty can be cultivated in surroundings of 
economic retrogression. Nor would I sug- 
gest that our spiritual and intellectual re- 
sources are so limited that we cannot find 
and meet challenges for improving simul- 
taneously our cultural and material circum- 
stances 

Our native State affords a magnificent 
fllustration of this contention: We are, I 
believe, experiencing a great drive forward 
in many fields of human endeavor. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, for example, wage and 
salary disbursements to Arkansas employees 
in farming have increased almost 8 percent, 
in contrast with the national average which 
experienced a decline. Wage and salary pay- 
ments in Arkansas in mining and manufac- 
turing have increased at a faster rate since 
1950 than the average for the economy as a 
whole. Total civilian income arising from 
production in mining and manufacturing 
also increased more rapidly in Arkansas than 
in the Nation as a whole. 

This university has taken an active role 
in the State’s advance. It has assumed 
leadership in exploring and making known 
our regional attractions. It has brought 
under fresh and careful scrutiny the strength 
and weaknesses in our political, social, and 
economic institutions, and pointed the way 
to better fitting them to the demands of our 
people. 

It has led a renaissance in our arts and 
sciences. Its own programs for meeting the 
educational requirements of our youth have 
grown and developed at a rate and in a 
manner that has served to focus increasing 
attention on the impressive potentialities 
of our community. 

Recent experience in Arkansas, therefore, 
demonstrates that balanced growth in ma- 
terial, cultural, and intellectual resources is 
feasible and eminently desirable. 

Looking at the broader community of the 
Nation as a whole, however, the scene is not 
so encouraging. We have learned to wage 
the ultimate in war, but we apparently have 
not been able to find the boldness and dar- 
ing needed to achieve a meaningful peace. 
We thrash over the problems of sharing our 
material progress with the underdeveloped 
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nations of the world, but when these prob- 
lems, in one small part of the world, become 
really difficult we seek to resolve them not 
with insight, nor with und , nor 
with new concepts, but with dollars. We 
observe fundamental changes occurring in 
the structure of our economy and instead of 
finding in this situation a challenge and an 
opportunity to achieve real progress, too 
often we cloak our minds in dogmatic asser- 
tions that this price support program is 
superior to that one. Too often we react to 
movements for profound changes in life by 
engaging in the “Yes; you will’—‘“No; I 
won't” disputation of small boys. 

I think we must, therefore, be concerned 
with evidence of an increasing hesitancy to 
explore the universe of ideas. I do not know 
its source. It has been suggested that the 
war years, following hard on a decade of de- 
pression, so whetted our appetites for things 
that we have been compelled to devote an 
unduly large proportion of our resources to 
the satisfaction of such wants. It is also 
claimed that we have been made fearful of 
intellectual innovation by the unhappy con- 
sequences in Eastern Europe and in China 
of its radical extremes. Some argue that 
intellectual and cultural inertia are the con- 
sequences of prolonged prosperity, draw dis- 
mal comparisons with prior eras from an- 
tiquity up through the 1920’s, and conclude 
that catastrophe is required to reinvigorate 
our spirit. 

It is impossible to evaluate such explana- 
tions. But regardless of the extent to which 
we have allowed our progress in the humani- 
ties to lag behind our technological achieve- 
ments and regardless of the causes, the 


means for overcoming this deficit are here 


before us today. They are this great edu- 
cational enterprise and its products. It is 
up to them and similar institutions through- 
out the Nation to refocus the attention of 
us all on the really great opportunity of our 
time—the orientation of man and his s80- 
ciety to circumstances of growing material 
abundance. They must renew our intellec- 
tual capital stock. They must restore the 
dwindling eminence of achievements in the 
arts and in pure science. They must prove 
anew the worth and great rewards in striv- 
ing for new ideas and fresh concepts about 
man’s proper relationship to his fellows and 
to his physica! and cultural environment. 

The applied sciences and technologies have 
compressed space and time and shown us, 
in physical terms, a single world community. 
It now remains for other intellectual disci- 
plines to show us how man may realize the 
advantages of one world. 

This, I believe, is the proper outlet for our 
restless spirit. Whether we exploit it ade- 
quately, I think, will have much to do with 
whether our greatness as a national com- 
munity is perpetuated and extended or 
whether future generations know us as a 
race of tinkerers and gadgeteers. 

I have emphasized the desirability of 
progress and change. In doing so, I do not 
intend thereby to dismiss the established 
and the old. Our inheritance can hardly be 
discarded without our becoming impov- 
erished. It is the foundation upon which we 


must build. But we must continually exam- 


ine this foundation to be sure it is properly 
reinforced so it may be preserved for the 
future. , 
I have set out, I know, the notion of 
restiveness and of striving as a way of life 
that is inherently good and indeed necessary. 
Yet, all of us appreciate that ultimately we 
are seeking tranquillity. The paradox is 
more seeming than real. As we recognize the 
sources and consequences of our striving, 
this understanding provides us the strength 
and confidence upon which 
within and external to ourselves—truly rests. 
We must be careful to avoid confusing resig- 
nation, indifference, or fatigue with tran- 
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quillity. We cannot accept tranquilizers as 
@ substitute. : F 

I have expressed my hope that this genera. 
tion, whom we honor here today, wil! improve 
our perspective and extend our horizon; 
We give into their charge our quest for cha). 
lenge and opportunity upon which our future 
depends. We ask them to improve the pa). 
ance in our cultural, intellectual, spiritua) 
and material achievements. Finally, we oo). 
vey to them our very best wishes—that the 
will live all the years of their lives. . 

Thank you. 


Civil Rights Must Lead in More Than One 
Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REecorp, I would like to 
include a very fine editorial of June 5, 


1957, that appeared in that outstand- 
ing, progressive, and liberal newspaper, 
the Louisville Courier Journal, on the 
subject of so-called civil rights now be- 
ing debated before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is for the reasons stated 
in this editorial, plus my own knowledge 
of the many bad features of this bill, that 
I shall oppose it as I did the rule on 
yesterday. 

The editorial follows: 

Citvi RicHts Must LEap IN MoRE THAN OnE 
DIRECTION 

Southerners in the Senate won a notable 
victory in their battle against President 
Eisenhower's civil-rights program. After 4 
months of skillful filibuster in committee, 
delaying a showdown until so late in the 
session as to make compromise or inaction 
inevitable, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
approved an amendment that would grant a 
jury trial to persons charged with violating 
Federal court injunctions forbidding inter- 
ference with the right to vote. 

It is a victory not so much for the South, 
however, as for the general idea that creating 
new powers for the Justice Department with- 
out preserving the safeguard of trial by jury 
could create a centralized tyranny endanger- 
ing the civil rights of every American. And 
it was on this ground, eloquently argued by 
North Carolina’s Senator Ervin, a former 
member of his State’s supreme court, that 
the Southern minority on the Judiciary 
Committee was able to win the somewhat 
reluctant suport of some non-Southerners 
in both parties. 

The new powers.sought by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell had a commendable aim—pro- 
tection of the Southern Negro’s right to vote. 
And there is considerable truth in his argu- 
ment that Southern juries in many cases 
would be unlikely to convict a person 
charged with violating court orders in voting 
or other civil-rights cases. 

But the commendable aim scarcely justi- 
fies the proposed means, whereby 4 con- 
siderable increase in Federal power over State 
or local governments, centered in the key 
ruling of a single judge, would not be check- 
mated by the right to jury trial. And 
though Mr. Brownell contends that the jury- 
trial amendment would permit “practical 
nullification” of the proposed civil-rights 
legislation, he overlooks several important 
factors. 
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one is that the Attorney General would 
still be to intervene in a sus- 
pected case of civil-rights violation and get 
g Federal injunction against it—and that 
even in the South jurors from Federal panels 
tend to be both more representative and more 
respectful of Federal judicial processes. An- 

r is that the legislation still 
des for creation of a bipartisan com- 
mission to look into allegations that citizens 
are deprived of voting rights or subjected to 
“ynwarranted economic pressures by reason 
of their sex, color, race, religion, or national 
in’—and for creation of a new section 
in the Justice Department to follow up such 
complaints. 

There is, too, Mr. Brownell’s own admis- 
sion that, distasteful as he finds it to be; 
the Attorney General can undertake unduly 
parsh criminal prosecutions against re- 
spected local officials guilty of circumscrib- 
ing the Negro’s right to vote. He was 
arguing that “no amount of criminal punish- 
ment” after an election “can rectify the 
harm” done while it is being held—but a 
few instamces of such vigorous or unduly 
harsh prosecutions might prove a healthy 
discouragement to future denials of rights. 

Far better to rely on this seldom-used 
power, surely, even if no additional civil- 
right legislation is ever passed (and none 
of much significance has been enacted since 
1875) than to accept Mr. Brownell’s basic 

ent. That argument, it seems to us, is 
that democratic processes are not always to 
be trusted, hence, in order to insure more 
democracy for some should sometimes be 
circumvented by the Government itself. 





Edgar Allen Poe: A Real Fine Guy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
am pleased to include a deserved edi- 
torial tribute to one of the finest news- 
papermen I have ever been privileged to 
know. The editorial which follows was 
written by Mr. Gene Wirth, of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
peared recently in that paper, and I am 
confident that all who know Ed Poe will 
give full and unqualified endorsement 
to Mr. Wirth’s observations: ; 

Epcar ALLEN Por: A REAL FINE Guy 

Measured by the yardstick of professional 
ability, character, loyalty, unselfishness, and 
genuineness, Edgar Allen Poe stands second 
to no. man. 

What more could be said? 

Ed Poe, since 1947 Washington correspond- 
ent for the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 





-occupied a similar position in Jackson for 


10 years. To know Ed Poe is to love him, 
and many, many are the friends that he has 
in Jackson and Mississippi. 

In recent days two much-deserved honors 
have come his way. . 

First, he was chosen president of the 
Washington Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, a 
professional journalism fraternity. 

Then, 3 days later, Ed Poe was elected to 
mem in the Gridiron Club, one of 
the highest honors that can come to a Wash- 

correspondent. Membership in the 
eal Club is confined to 50 active mem- 





and ap-' 
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He is also a member of the National Press 
Club and the Overseas Writers Club. 

During World War II Ed Poe was detached 
from the Jackson bureau and sent to the 
Pacific area. He was aboard the battleship 
Missouri when Japan formally surrendered, 
and was one of the first foreigners to visit 
Hiroshima after the first atomic bomb was 
dropped. 

Ed and his lovely wife, Frances, have two 
sons, Edgar, Jr., a student at the University 
of Alabama, and Thomas, who attends 
Wakefield High School in Virginia. 

Paul Wooton, veteran Washington corre- 
spondent with whom Poe is associated, 
writes: 

“Poe is from the Maryland family that 
produced Edgar Allan Poe. Because of the 
relationship, Edgar Poe’s mother gave her 
son the name of “Allen,” which was mis<- 
spelled on the birth certificate. 

“If Poe had his way, his middle name 
never would be used. He fears someone 
would suspect that he is trading on a 
famous name. This writer, however, never 
loses an opportunity to use the full name to 
which Poe has every right both legally and 
from the fact that he comes from the same 
family as did the famous poet.” 





Fifteen-Acre Wheat Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interests of the wheat producers of the 
Fifth District. of Kansas I am today in- 
troducing legislation to repeal the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as it 
affects the 15-acre wheat farmer and the 
200-bushel exemption: paragraph (7) of 
Public Law 74, T7th Congress—United 
States Code, title 7, section 1340 (7)— 
and section 335 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended— 
United States Code, title 7, section 1335 
(d)—effective beginning with the 1958 
crop of wheat. 

To anyone familiar with the critical 
situation facing the areas dependent on 
a wheat economy it would be apparent 
that the number of 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers is spreading in ever-increasing num- 
bers over the commercial and noncom- 
mercial wheat-producing areas of our 
country. It is my sincere belief that un- 
less there is some adequate controls 
placed, and soon, to prevent the 15-acre 
wheat growers from increasing in num- 
bers they will cause untold economic 
hardship in many areas. 

Protection must be provided the one- 
crop producers of our Nation’s agricul- 
ture, especially when there is proven evi- 
dence that the area is unable to support 
itself with any other crop. 

My district, which is one of the larger 
commercial wheat. producing districts of 
the United States, would be pleased to 
find new means of supporting our econ- 
omy. We would like to have new indus- 
tries in southwestern Kansas. Thought- 
ful people in my State are hard at work 
on these matters, 
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As further evidence of our efforts to 
help ourselves the Kansas Legislature 
recently passed the Kansas Wheat Act 
providing a seven-man Kansas Wheat 
Commission. The Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission will collect a levy of 2 mills per 
bushel for the purpose of conducting a 
campaign for development, education 
and publicity for uses of wheat and 
the finding of new markets for wheat and 
wheat products. 

We have been hard hit with drought. 
While the recent rains will be of untold 
help to this year’s crops we will still be 
faced with the unrestricted competition 
of the 15-acre wheat farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently furnished me a figure of 1,026,424 
15-acre wheat farmers in the commercial 
wheat-growing areas of the United 
States. Add to this the unknown number 
of 15-acre wheat farmers in the noncome- 
mercial wheatgrowing States and you 
will see the staggering numbers of wheat 
farmers producing in competition with 
the highly controlled commercial wheat 
farmer. 

As rapidly as the 15-acre wheat farm- 
ers are increasing in number it will be 
only a short time before total domestic 
consumption needs will be supplied by 
the wheat produced on the 15-acre 
farms. With our present modern meth- 
ods of production and marketing, to- 
gether with the fact that every State in 
the Union does grow wheat, it presents 
an evergrowing threat to the economy of 
my district, limited as it is to a wheat 
producing country by the nature of its 
geographical location and climatic con- 
ditions. 





Battle of the Budget Healthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial in the Lincoln 
County (Oreg.) Leader by Mr. Elmer 
Price: 

BATTLE OF THE BupGET. HEALTHY 

Personally we're a bit glad to see some 
effort being made to trim down the huge 
Hisenhower annual budget, even if the 
efforts are a bit on the feeble side. 

At least it is bringing to the surface the 
deep concern of a lot of Americans over the 
constantly rising costs of government. And 
in doing so, it may serve notice on the Pres- 
ident as well as our legislators that people 
want some brakes applied to governmental 
spending. 

All kinds of propagandists are making the 
rounds now—most of them close to the ad- 
ministration’s official family—who are de- 
scribing efforts at trimming the budget as 
“butchering” it, and predicting dire results 
im the national as well as the world scene if 
@ single penny is eliminated. 

We doubt this, for most Govetfnment spend- 
ing is full of “fat” and in most cases could 
take drastic cuts without actually endan- 
gering the service rendered. The Hoover 
Commission reoommendations which this 
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administration and others as well, have stu- 
diously avoided accepting, points the way to 


millions in “painless” savings. 


But government which has for so long so 
easily wrangled more and more money out 
of the populace and has so expanded its 
bureaus and activities, faces any possibility 
of trimming its sails with Httle gracefulness. 

This goes for all government, whether 
headed by free spending Democrats, or (as 
it is turning out) more free-spending Re- 
publicans, both nationally and in the State. 
You can’t blame them, really: “Easy come, 


easy go.” 


Only the plaintive yips of a lot of little Joe 
Doaks who must pay the bills, rising in a 
swelling tide across the Nation, can even- 


tually change it. 


We hope these Joes keep yelling, just as 
It will serve notice on 
our legislators to settle down to the job of 
sifting the grain from the chaff in public 
spending. There has been far, far too little 


they’re doing now. 


time spent sifting in recent years. 





The Eisenhower-Benson Farm Program Is 


Not Very Popular With This Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
pocketbooks of the farmers in my dis- 
trict grow thinner and thinner under 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm program, 
the farmers are becoming more and 
more articulate about their problems. 
They are a long-suffering lot of wonder- 
ful people, but when they are pushed be- 
yond their patience, they really have 
something to say. 

I request permission to insert one of 
these letters. This one is from a good 
farmer, Mr. Ralph Leines of Bejou, 
Minn. He is, to say the least, disturbed 
about the administration’s treatment of 
the family farmer, and expresses, clearly 
and to the point, his opinions about the 
farmer’s situation under the Eisen- 
hower-Benson program. 

Brsovu, MInn., May 30, 1957. 
Hon. Cova ENUTSON, 
Congressman, Ninth District of Min- 
nesota, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cora: When the H. R. 12 bill was 
pending adoption in Congress, we, the mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union, supported it to 
the limit, unfortunately, however, it was 
vetoed by—would be President—Eisenhower 
and as a substitute they handed us the pres- 
ent soil-bank fantacy, we reluctantly ac- 
cepted it as a feeble means, with anticipa- 
tion of future improvements, and not as an 
end to all farm programs. 

Now they tell us, “You wanted a soil bank, 
now you have it,” and how. 

We did not anticipate a billion-dollar 
program turned loose to an incompetent 
Secretary without conscientious manage- 
ment, reasoning, and foresight. 

We did not visualize a billion dollars of 
taxpayers’ money heedlessly poured into a 
hog trough so the biggest hog could get the 
lion’s share in complete disregard for bene- 
ficial effects to agriculture or to our national 
economy. 

There must be an elusion from this pro- 
gram cleverly designed as a wedge to sever 
friendly relations between the farmers and 
city workers in an unscrupulous attempt to 
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gain big city votes for the Republican cause, 


and to gain grandiosment for Benson. 


We could not be so naive as to expect the 
city worker to. sanction a program which 
allows a farmer to soil-bank his farm and go 
to the city to compete with labor for jobs 
while the city worker is taxed to pay the cost 


of this fantastic idea. 


acres will produce more than ever before. 


Financiers buy out hard-pressed family 
farmers and soil-bank their land. In a few 
years’ time the taxpayer pays for these farms, 
and the farmer’s family is tossed jobless up- 
on the sympathy of society, depending on a 
small relief handout for survival. If this is 


democracy, what does it offer to this de- 
pressed family that communism can’t out- 
bid? ‘ 

May I kindly suggest that we move our 
heavy artillery into position before the rainy 
season. We must do something, and pronto. 
Let’s kill this soil-bank idea before it kills 
us> Don’t give the Secretary of Agriculture 
this $1 billion program to play Santa Claus 
with. . 

Please let it be understood that this is my 
opinion, which is not supreme and therefore, 
apt to be erronious. If my opinion does not 
synchronize with your opinion, please do not 
hesitate to express contrary views which 
will be regarded as friendly communication 
between fellow Democrats. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RALPH LEINEs. 





An Open Letter to Congress Re H. R. 
4813: Site for National Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following Open Letter 
to Congress which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star under date of June 4, 1957: 
An Open LETTER TO CONGRESS RE H. R. 4813: 

Sire ror NaTIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


GENTLEMEN: At a time when— 

1. You are trying to cut dollars off of the 
budget; 

2. The tax rolls of the District are shrink- 
ing; 

3. The District of Columbia needs funds 
for its schools, its public-welfare program, 
its hospital program for the needy. 

You are being asked to pass H. R. 4813 au- 
thorizing the so-called 26-acre Foggy Bottom 
area to be acquired by the Government and 
used as a site for the National Cultural 
Center at a probable cost of from $15 million 
t© $20 million to the taxpayers (based upon 
actual sales in the area), with the loss to 
the District of Columbia of over 20 acres of 
tax-producing real estate, resulting in delay 
and tremendously increased cost of the In- 
ner. Loop Throughway which might have to 
be tunnelled under the Cultural Center, re- 
sulting in the loss of important private de- 
velopments in this area. 

Although the Cultural Center could, with 
less practical complications, be placed on 
ground already owned or in the process of 
being acquired by the Government under 
the urban renewal program, such as the 
300-acre National Training School site or 


Any man endowed with the faculty of com- 
mon intelligence can see what is taking 
place. Thousands of overcropped acres no 
longer fit to produce a cost-plus crop is soil- 

_banked, and greater emphasis on remaining 


June ¢ 


the Southwest Redevelopment Area ,; 
minimum cost to the taxpayers, ang wth 
no such loss to the District of Columbia ; 

This is not an attempt to sabotage the 
Cultural Center. We-can still have the cep. 
ter, and quicker, on one of severa! a, ailable 
Government-owned sites. We urge that be. 
cause of this tremendous cost, H Rp 4813 
be defeated, and that thereafter, a Govern. 
ment-owned tract be designated as the site 
for the Cultural Center. 

Sincerely yours, 

American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, Local No 
10, AFL-CIO; Building Owners ang 
Managers Association of Metropolitan 
Washington; Foggy Bottom Taxpay- 
ers’ Protective Association; Home 
Builders’ Association of Metropolitan 
Washington; Peoples Life Insurance 
Co., Washington, D. C:; Washington 
Taxpayers’ Association; Foggy Bottom 
Citizens’ Protective Association: 
Building Owners and Managers Asso. 
ciation; Small Property Owners’ Asso. 
ciation. 

We call your attention to the following 
resolution of the Washington Board of Trace: 
“The above statement is in line with the 
policy of the Washington Board of Trade ang 
we endorse your position.” 

Nore.—Your attention is invited to simi- 
lar views expressed at the congressional 
héaring on February 8, by Costello Post No. 
15, American Legion, and the Northeast 
Council of Citizens Associations, and also a 
telegram from Mr, George A. Garrett, presi- 
dent of the Federal City Council, to the Audi- 
torium Commission, which was made a part 
of the record at the congressional hearing 
and which announced opposition to the 

Bottom site, pointing out that the 
Federal City Council’s executive committee 
had voted unanimously to again bring to 
their attention “what we consider to be an 
ideal site in the Southwest redevelopment 
area designed as a cultural center and 
planned for auditorium use.” 





The Star-Spangled Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
excerpts from a speech to be delivered by 
Prof. Bernard Joseph Rubenstein on be- 
half of County Commander John Bor- 
chardt of the American Legion, Kings 
County, at State convention of Grand 
Court of Foresters. The speech follows: 

Tue Star-SPaANGLeD BANNER 
(Excerpts from speech by Brooklyn Law 

School Prof. Bernard Rubenstein, on be- 

half of American Legion Kings County 

Commander John Borchardt, at State 

convention of Grand Court of Foresters.) 

The first Stars and Stripes, adopted June 
14, 1777, had the 13 stars arranged in 4 “!r- 
cle, signifying a union without end as well 
as the equality of the States. There were 15 
stars and stripes from 1795 to 1818, with 
some flags of 5 staggered rows of stars; while 
other flags had 5 unstaggered rows of stars. 
The flag with the rows flew over 
Fort McHenry during the bombardment of 
the night of September 13-14, 1814, which 
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inspired Key’s immortal national anthem, 
the Star-Spangled Banner. What could be 
more blood-tingling words than, “And the 
rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
gave proof through the night that our flag 
was still there.” In 1818, the stripes were 
once more 13 and more stars were added. 
the stripes have been 13 ever since. There 
are 7 red stripes and but 6 white stripes so 
that the flag can be seen at a distance with 
the outside stripes red. Since 1818, as more 
sars were added the arrangement of the 
stars was thereby ordered rearranged. An- 
dent flags’ stars represented dominion, but 
the act of June 14, 1777, specifically said the 
stars represent a new constellation, signal- 
ing to mankind the birth of the first Nation 
on earth dedicated to personal and religious 
liberty, Where its people may enjoy life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The blue 
is for loyalty; the white is for liberty; the 
red is for courage. In this connection, the 
first stanza of A Toast to the Flag, by George 
B. Harper, is most stirring, “Here’s to the 
red of it, there’s not a thread of it, in all the 
spread of it, from foot to head, but heroes 
pled for it, faced steel and lead for it, slept 
with the dead for it, bathing it red.” The 
proportions of the flag are fixed by Executive 
order, October 29, 1912. The display and use 
of the flag is governed by the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1942 (see World Almanac, etc.). The 
term “Old Glory” came into being in 1831, see 
pelow. In January, 1861, while still at peace, 
Treasury Secretary Dix ordered the Treasury 
office in New Orleans to take possession of a 
revenue cutter, and said, “if any man at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot.” At the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, in 1876, the uv to then 
obscure. painter Archibald M. Willard ex- 
hibited his new canvas, The Spirit of '76, 
of the famous two drummers and a fifer fol- 
lowed by troops carrying the American flag 
which did not come into being until the 
following year of 1777. Nevertheless, it was 
a magnificent work. Likewise, the legend of 
Betsy Ross, of Philadelhpia, has been 
doubted by historians. Every schoolboy re- 
members Whittier’s ‘Barbara  Frietchie, 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, but 

e country’s flag, she said.” 
rng Day was established by President 
Wilscn in 1916, as a day of renewal and 
reminder, the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought, and purpose as a& 
Nation. 

President Coolidge on the 150th anniver- 
sary of Flag Day pointed out that the flag 
is the symbol of our country’s ideals. 

When famous New York social worker 
Jacob Riis went back to his land of birth, 
Denmark, to see his mother, he came down 
with a deadly fever and the only thing he 
claimed that rallied him was the sight of a 
ship sailing by with the American flag. 

One of the most thrilling stories ever told 
is in the American Legion Reader of June 
1950, by Kenneth Forée, on The Flag That 
Wouldn’t Stay Down, recounting the true 
story of a Dallas boy, buck sergeant Otto 


Charles Erler of Company I, 3d Battalion, 
' 4th Marines, who secreted an American flag 


all through his most harrowing experiences 
as a prisoner of war after being captured at 
Co > 
The American Legion, from its lowliest 
member like the speaker (Brooklyn Post 500) 
to its highest officers, has always shown the 
greatest respect for Flag Day because it be- 
lieves such respect serves to instil the proper 
spirit of Americanism. 

The great orator, Edward Everett, said of 
our flag, “May virtue, freedom, and peace 
forever follow where it leads the way.” 

Some say our Declaration of Independence 
the heart of our Nation; the Constitution 
e backbone; and the flag the soul. 

the words of O. W. Holmes, “It is the 
of the free, the starry flower of 


Fe 


liberty 
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Judicial Selection and Tenure, an Address 
by Hon. William P. Rogers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Deputy Attorney General, Hon. William 
P. Rogers, delivered a most interesting 
and important address at the Mountain 
and Plain regional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Denver, Colo., 
May 10, 1957. 

As Mr. Rogers has pointed out, the 
American Bar Association reported re- 
cently that its relationship with the De- 
partment of Justice has never been bet- 
ter. This is an indication of the ex- 
cellent and efficient manner in which 
the Department of Justice is being ad- 
ministered. ' 

I hope all Members of the House will 
have an opportunity to read Mr. Roger’s 
discussion of judicial selection and 
tenure. 

The address follows: 

I appreciate very much your kind invita- 
tion to participate in this regional meeting 
of the American Bar Association. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to renew old acquaint- 
ances and to talk over first hand a number 
of matters of mutual interest. It was sug- 
gested that I discuss Judicial Selection and 
Tenure today and I am happy to accede to 
this suggestion. 

As you may recall, the Judiciary Act of 
1789 provided for a total of 19 Federal judges, 
distributed as follows: The Chief Justice of 
the United States, 5 Associate Justices for 
the Supreme Court and 13 district judges, one 
for each district. No provision was made for 
circuit judges for the 3 circuit courts since 
they were to be composed of 2 Supreme 
Court Justices and 1 district judge, any 
1 of whom would. constitute a quorum. 
In 1802, Senator Breckenridge said: “The 
time will never arrive when America will 
stand in need of 38 Federal judges.” Nu- 
merically, at least, the problem of judicial 
selection can hardly be said to have posed 
a serious problem at that time. 

Obviously, when the President was called 
upon to make so few judicial appointments, 
there was no necessity for establishing any 
regular procedure for making recommenda- 
tions concerning appointments. The prob- 
lem was to find men willing to serve in view 
of the meager salary and the arduous require- 
ment of riding circuit. 

Such points of reference as there are dis- 
close that President Washington sought 
counsel from members of the Cabinet gen- 
erally. We know, however, that in 1793, 
Randolph, the first Attorney General, had 
been asked to prepare a list of candidates 
for the bench. He reported that one pos- 


sible candidate “had no just pretensions to - 


eminence;” another “was of indifferent elo- 
cution and his knowledge of the law scarcely 
placed him on the roll of fame;” one “was a 
good country court lawyer”; one “was clear 
in all respects save that he might have some 
connection with the land companies”; and 
another “was a valuable man of universal 
esteem and a much approved practitioner.” 
Randolph cautioned President Washington 
not to appoint incompetent men stating: 
“If such an idea gains grounds, the State 
judiciaries will inevitably make a stand 
against the Federal bench.” 
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For a time, the Department of State was 
given the function of making recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning all ap- 
pointments. However, in 1853, at the in- 
stance of Attorney General Cushing, this 
function, insofar as it related to judges and 
law Officers, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice where it has since remained. 
Even so, Attorney General Bates complained 
in 1863 that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been instrumental in making appoint- 
ments to many judicial vacancies “without 
any reference to legal and judicial qualifica- 
tions.” 

The making of recommendations for judi- 
cial appointments is not now, nor has it ever 
been, an easy task. There is an immense 
amount of work involved in the process of 
appraising possible appointees and in pre- 
paring the Attorney General’s recommenda- 
tion to the President. As Attorney General 
Wickersham said: “My function, in connec- 
tion with the filling of judicial appoint- 
ments is quasi-judicial in itself, and I must 
consider all the candidates without any 
commitment to any one of them.” Mr. 
Brownell, at the very outset of his tenure as 
Attorney General, established a procedure, 
which he has followed consistently. It is 
designed to insure the selection of judges 
of the highest integrity and professional at- 
tainment. 

Whenever a vacancy exists many individ- 
uals and groups, including United States 
Senators, submit recommendations in sup- 
port of various lawyers for appointment to 
the vacancy. These recommendations and 
endorsements are all gratefully received, 
acknowledged and given careful considera- 
tion. At the same time the Department, 
through bar groups and governmental sour- 
ces, initiates its own study in order to secure 
the best available person for the office. 

Sometimes, persons wishing to become 
judges, make known their interest in person. 
Not long ago, a lawyer approached me on 
this subject and I asked him why a man 
with such a large and successful practice 
with so many substantial clients and retain- 
ers would want to give all that up. He 
thought a moment, and then said, “To be 
perfectly frank, I’m tired.” This applicant 
got a high mark for frankness—but he 
flunked his “attitude”’ test. 

For the most part, however, there is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that the 
duties of a Federal judge today are difficult, 
time consuming and burdensome. 

When the list of qualified persons is com- 
plete, the process of recommending one who 
appears to merit appointment begins. This 
process is conducted by the Department of 
Justice under standards which President 
Eisenhower has affirmed and reaffirmed at 
his press conferences. 

First, and most important, the candidate 
must be an outstanding lawyer and leader 
in the community from which he comes. 
Both his personal and professional reputa- 
tion must be beyond reproach. 

Second, the age and the health of the 
candidate must be considered. This policy 
is designed to provide the bench with men 
of vigor who are physically capable of carry- 
ing the heavy burdens now imposed on Fed- 
eral judges. 

Third, whenever a vacancy Occurs in a 
circuit court or in the Supreme Court, the 
President has expressed his desire that out- 
standing judges should be carefully con- 
sidered. While prior judicial experience is 
not essential and it is possible to argue that 
prior judicial experience may be of little or 
no value on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I believe all appellate courts benefit 
if some of its members, at least, bring an 
understanding of the problems of a trial 
judge to the conference table. 

Finally, President Eisenhower has stated 
that in connection with judicial appoint- 
ments he places considerable weight on “the 
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recognition of the American Bar Associa- 
tion.” 

On February 16, 1957, the standing com- 
mittee on Federal judiciary of the American 
Bar Association reported that “Your com- 
mittee’s relationship with the Department 
of Justice has never been better,” and that 
the “working arrangement * * * is excel- 
lent.” The Department has “welcomed sug- 
gestions from the committee,” and has 
“granted the requests of the chairman for 
personal conferences whenever they ~have 
been requested.” 

At the request of the President, Supreme 
Court appointments are now referred to the 
American Bar Association for its recom- 
mendation. The report referred to this as 
a “precedent shattering step forward of the 
utmost significance.” 

When a name is initially agreed upon, it 
is submitted to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a full-field investigation 
covering the person’s entire personal and 
professional life. At that time the name 
is also submitted to the Judicial Selection 
Committee of the American Bar Association 
which makes a thorough inquiry into his 
professional attainments and judicial 
competence. 

The results of these two investigations, 
together with all the other information 
which has come to the attention of the 
Department of Justice, are then carefully 
weighed, following which the Attorney 
General makes his recommendation to the 
President. This recommendation, which the 
Attorney General discusses with the Presi- 
dent, contains a complete factual summary 

f the candidate’s background and qualifi- 
cations for the President’s consideration. 
Quite frequently, President Eisenhower will 
talk personally with the candidate before 
submitting a nomination to the Senate. 

There are, at present, 335 lifetime judge- 
ships in the Federal Judiciary. This total 
is made up of 9 Justices of the Supreme 
Court, 68 circuit court jud~es, 239 district 
court judges, 5 judges of the Court of 
Claims, 9 judges in the Customs Court in 
New York, and 5 judges in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

In addition, pending legislation, which 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and the Department of Justice among others, 
are strongly endorsing, would create 39 new 
district judgeships and 3 new circuit judge- 
ships for a total of 374 judgeships. 

During the 83d and 84th Congresses 
(covering the 4 years of the first Eisenhower 
administration) 101 lifetime judicial ap- 
pointments were made. There were 2 Su- 
preme Court appointments, 23 appointments 
as circuit judges, 71 district judges, 1 
judge of the Court of Claims, 2 judges to 
the Customs Court and 2 judges to. the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Eight additional appointments have been 
made thus far during the first session of the 
85th Congress: 2 additional Supreme Court 
Justices, 1 circuit judge, 4 district judges, 
and 1 judge of the Customs Court. 

In 1953 over 80 percent of the Federal 
judges had been appointed during Demo- 
cratic administrations. At the present time 
61 percent of the judges were appointed dur- 
ing Democratic administrations. 

Historically, and I suppose it will be true 
prospectively, each administration appoints 
principally from its own party. That, in 
practice, has not proven to be a serious 
weakness in the system of selections of Fed- 
eral judges. The reason that the Federal 
court system has worked well is that Fed- 
eral judges put aside all political considera- 
tion once they assume judicial duties. 

Be that as it may, it would seem desirable 
as a matter of national policy to prevent a 
gross imbalance from occurring. Probably 
no fixed formula is practicable. However, I 
believe the public interest would be well 
served if the two major parties gave consid- 
eration to arranging some appropriate safe- 
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guard to prevent a gross imbalance from oc- 
curring in the Federal courts ifess of 
how long either party might be in office. It 
is my personal’ opinion that an 80-20 ratio 
is at least an undesirable imbalance. 

The Constitution provides that judicial 
appointments shall be made “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” This 
means that the nominee must be confirmed 
by majority vote of the Senate. A tradition 
has developed over the years that if a :om- 
inee is not acceptable to the Senators of the 
State of residence, by senatorial courtesy the 
Senate will decline to consent to the ap- 
pointment. Thus, the practice has grown 
up of seeking the advice of the interested 
Senators at an early stage of the selection 
process. 

Many not fully informed as to how this 
procedure works assume that this practice 
results in the selection of persons who may 
be politically acceptable but professionally 
unqualified. This is not true. The Sena- 
tors, too, are concerned in seeing that the 
best qualified candidates be selected because 
they share in the responsibility if the person 
selected turns out to be incompetent or un- 
suitable. Our experience on the whole has 
been that the Senators’ main concern is that 
the man selected from his State have out- 
standing qualifications and be beyond re- 
proach from every standpoint. 

The Department’s function—and sole 
function—is to make recommendations. 
But even being involved to a small degree in 
this function is enlightening. I am re- 
minded of the story of the schoolteacher 
who asked her class if anyone knew who 
Socrates was. A small child raised his hand, 
and on being called on said: 

“Socrates was an old Greek who went 
around giving advice and got himself poi- 
soned for it.” 

A word about judicial tenure. The Con- 
stitution provides that “the judges, both 
of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior. * * *” 
This provision was adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention -unanimously and for 
reasons most eloquently expressed in the 
Federalist: 

“The standard of good behavior, for the 
continuance in office of the judicial magis- 
tracy, is certainly one of the most valuable 
of the modern improvements in thé practice 
of government. * * * It is the best expedi- 
ent which can be devised in any govern- 
ment, to secure a steady, upright, and im- 
partial administration of the laws. That 
inflexible and uniform adherence to the 
rights of the Constitution and of individuals, 
which we perceive to be indispensable in the 
courts of justice, can,certainly not be ex- 
pected from judges who hold their offices 
by a temporary commission. Periodical ap- 


pointments, however regulated, or by whom- 


soever made, would, in some way or other, 
be fatal to their necessary independence.” 

The high esteem in which the judicial 
branch of our Government is now held 
proves the wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
in providing life tenure for Federal judges. 
The two major occasions when, for political 


reasons, attempts were made to undermine. 


this constitutional provision only served to 
strengthen and add further justification to 
it. 

Wholly in keeping with this concept, the 
Judicial Conference of the United States and 
the Department of Justice have recom- 
mended to Congress several legislative pro- 
posals concerning senior judges. 

H. R. 3818, which passed the House on 
March 19, and is presently pending in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, would amend 
section 371 (b) of title 28, United States 
Code, to designate a judge who takes ad- 
vantage of the retirement provisions a “sen- 
jor judge” rather than a “retired judge,” 
and to provide a “roster of senior judges” 
who are willing and able to undertake special 
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judicial duties upon assignment », the 
chief justice. This would mitigate the pre. 
‘ent feeling of many judges that by retj;;,. 
they mark themselves as useless anq | ° 
longer fit for public service even on a limitaa 
basis. It would create a status whereby ma 
ture, experienced, and respected ey). 
judges may serve with distinction anq per- 
form selective but important public servic, 
in their judicial capacity. 

H. R. 3391, as introduced in the Hoy<, 
where it is presently pending, would provi; 
that a chief judge of a Federal circuit o; ; 
a Federal district court shall relinquish p; 
administrative duties upon reaching the a,, 
of 70. This proposal gives recognition ;, 
the established fact that the daily admin. 
istrative problems of the courts are diff. 
cult and exhausting and that senior judges 
should not be called upon to handle them in 
addition to normal duties. 

H. R. 110, which passed the House op 
March 21, would provide that if a judge js 
eligible to retire and fails to do so, upon a 
certification of disability by the members 
of the appropriate judicial council, the 
President may appoint with Senate consent 
an additional temporary judge if he finds 
it mecessary for the efficient dispatch of 
business. 

It should be emphasized that none of the 
above proposals affect tenure. They merely 
take cognizance of the fact that judges are 
human, and that as they grow older, the law 
should take this factor into account either 
in the form of reduced duties or enlarged 
temporary judicial manpower. 

We are fortunate to live in a nation which 
appreciates the precious values of law and 
order. We know that, in large part, these 
can be secured only as our courts are re- 
moved as far as possible from the passion 
of the moment, from politics, from partisan. 
ship, from prejudice, from personal or sec- 
tional interest of any kind whatever. Pub- 
lic confidence in the soundness of court de- 
cisions and in their integrity is the founda- 
tion of authority. Equal justice under law 
is preserved and strengthened as we ap- 
proach the problems of judicial selection and 
tenure with these principles foremost in our 
minds. 


Eisenhower Administration Doctors at Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Touchy on 
H-Bomb Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Drew Pearson entitled Government 
Scientists and H-Bomb, which appeared 
in the Belleville (Ill.) News Democrat on 
June 3, 1957. 

GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS AND H-Bom5 

Government scientists who tried to circu- 
late a petition against continued H-bomb 
tests suddenly found their constitutional 
right of free petition yanked from under 
them at the National Institutes of Health 
last week. 

About half of the scientists and medical 
experts at the Health Institutes, a Govern- 
ment agency at Bethesda, Md., had signed 
the petition when suddenly Dr. Francis Arn- 
old, a dentist working with the Institute of 
Dental Research, seized it. He refused 
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reyurn the petition on the ground that it 
6 being circulated on Government prop- 
egy and on Government time. 
ahis aroused a terriffic backstage furore at 
the Health Institutes, where many scientists 
> ve seen how strontium 90 in H-bomb fall- 
ogt increases leukemia and other forms of 
cancer. Many doctors alse felt strongly re- 
garding the Eisenhower position taken last 
fall against Adlai Stevenson’s proposal to 
pan H-bomb tests, if Russia would agree. 
“pr. Arnold was not available for comment. 
yer, Dr. James A. Shannon, director of 

e National Health Institutes, confirmed the 

sct that the petition had been confiscated 

pr. Arnold and that it had not been re- 
turned. He said he had supported Dr. 
arnold’s confiscation of the petition because 
Government agencies should not be allowed 
to circulate & political petition. 

Asked whether scientists lose the power of 
engaging in politics merely because they 
worked for the Government, Dr. Shannon re- 
treated somewhat. He said he was in a deli- 
cate position, but that he would return the 

tition to the scientists if they agreed to 
circulate it only in their homes and not on 
Government. property. 

Dr. Shannon did not mention the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson debate last fall regarding 
the banning of H-bomb tests. 





Address by Senator John F. Kennedy 
Honoring the Honorable Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES » 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great misconceptions about the second 
Hoover Commission is that it undertook 
its studies with preconceived notions to 
curtail Government services to many 
citizens. I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues that Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, who 
is well know to the Members of this body 
in which he served from 1947 to 1953, re- 
futed misconceptions about Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations in his remarks 
given at a dinner honoring former Presi- 
dent Hoover on February 4, 1957, dur- 
ing the third national reorganization 
conference, sponsored by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, at the 
Hotel Shoreham here in Washington. 
Senator Krennepy is well qualified to 
speak on this subject, for he was chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Re- 
organization during the 84th Congress 
and he. conducted many hearings on 
Hoover Commission legislative proposals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask that Senator Ken- 
NEDY’s speech honoring former President 
Hoover be included. It follows: 

ApDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, HoNn- 

ORING THE HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER 

I deem it a great privilege to be here to- 
night, not only because of my esteem for the 
guest of honor, but also because of my sense 
of gratitude for your invitation. Senators 
are not always asked to participate in cere- 
monies lauding economy and budget reduc< 
tions. On the contrary, some schoolboys be- 
lieve the Constitution gives the House the 
power to originate taxes and the Senate the 





right to originate spending. And Will Rogers — 
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always said that “It is not the initial cost of 
a Senavor we have to look out for, it’s the 
upkeep. He may be the deciding vote on 
an appropriation bill that will cost us more 
than 100 high-priced men.” 

One way in which we in public life can 
assist you who labor long and without no- 
tice in the cause of governmental economy 
and efficiency is to help clear up misconcep- 
tions in the public mind which impede your 
work. There are three popular misconcep- 
tions about the work of the second Hoover 
Commission which I would like to mention 
tonight. 

First is the mistaken belief held by a few 
cynics that the greatest benefit given the 
Commission by former President Hoover was 
the use of his name and reputation. But 
anyone who makes this assertion doesn’t 
know Herbert Hoover very well. He is to- 
tally unlike Senator John Sherman of Ohio 
over half a century ago, who was famous for 
two laws, the Sherman silver-purchase law 
and the Sherman antitrust law, although 
a contemporary Senator observed, “The first 
was adopted against his protest, the other he 
introduced by request. I doubt very much 
whether he ever read it, or, if he did, whether 
he ever understood it.” 

No. Herbert Hoover does not propose 
measures he has not read, nor approve those 
he does not understand. At the age of 81, 
when most men are firmly fixed to their 
rocking chairs, he accepted without hesita- 
tion the challenge offered by President Eis- 
enhower to undertake once again an exami- 
nation of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. And I have it from an unusually 
reliable source that he was a working chair- 
man, probably the “workingest” chairman 
any commission or committee ever had. His 
prodigious efforts were reflected in the prep- 
aration of every draft and report, in the har- 
monizing of men with conflicting attitudes, 
and in the acceptance of their findings by 
the public, the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. The name of Herbert Hoover has 
truly become synonomous with efficiency and 
economy in government and I am privileged 
to join with those gathered here tonight to 
pay tribute and thanks to you, President 
Hoover, for your notable achievements in the 
improvement of the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly, I want to mention a misconcep- 
tion which has resulted from the adverse 
comments of some pressure groups and poli- 
ticilans—and some of my best friends are 
politicians—and that is the notion that the 
Second Hoover Commission was a biased, re- 
actionary group which reached preconceived 
conclusions in a slanted, controversial report 
that would deny services to millions of 
Americans. This position is best refuted by 
the facts. During the 84th Congress, a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, it was my privilege to act 
as chairman of the Senate Reorganization 
Subcommittee, to conduct hearings on many 
Hoover Commission legislative proposals and 
to participate in the Senate’s discussion of 
them. Of the 59 measures relating to the 
second Hoover commission’s recommenda- 
tions which were referred to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 36 
were favorably acted upon by our subcom- 
mittee. After consolidations and approval 
by the full Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 16 bills, incorporating the objec- 


tives of these 36 bills on which the subcom-. 


mittee had acted, passed the Senate, all by 
unanimous vote; and of those 16, 13 are al- 
ready law. - 

Still another Hoover Commission measure 
I was privileged to cosponsor, with Senator 
Lister Hix, far from being a step backward, 
established our Nation’s first great medical 
library. Still another measure expanded, 
not reduced, funds for basic research in 
medicine and other fields. Whatever differ- 
ences President Hoover and I may have polit- 
ically or otherwise, this will never prevent us 
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from working together in the interests of 
better government. 

Third and finally is the misconception 
that must discourage you the most—the no- 
tion that since the Hoover Commission has 
completed its work the job is over. What 
happened to all those budget savings, tax- 
payers are going to be asking in a few 
months. But the job is far from complete, 
despite the gratifying progress which I re- 
ported to you. The legislative process in a 
democracy is a slow process, and it always 
will be. For as Winston Churchill once said: 
“Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment—except all those other forms that have 
been tried from time to time.” 

However slowly, there is every sign that we 
will continue to move ahead. A major piece 
of unfinished business is the bill which 
passed the Senate unanimously last year, and 
which provides that our national budgets be 
based on the actual expenditures te be in- 
curred by the Federal departments and agen- 
cies during the budget year, the cost-type 
budget. This bill is important not only in 
terms of the savings it will bring, but even 
more significantly, I believe, in terms of de- 
veloping greater cost consciousness on the 
part of all citizens, employees of the Gov- 
ernment and otherwise. 

If all of us, in the Congress, in the citi- 
zens’ organizations and in the general pub- 
lic, can share but a small part of President 
Hoover’s unselfish dedication to this task, 
regardless of critics and pressure groups and 
political considerations, then continued 
progress and achievement are ours. We may 
say of him whom we honor tonight as Ed- 
mund Burke said of Charles James Fox: 

“He has put to hazard his ease, his secu- 
rity, his interest, his power, even his * * * 
popularity. * * * He is traduced and 
abused. * * * He may live long, he may do 
much. But here is the summit. He never 
can exceed what he does this day.” 





Funds Needed for Arab Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in the Mid- 
dle East today is that of the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees. In this connec- 
tion, I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 6, 1957: 

FuNDS NEEDED FOR ARAB REFUGEES 


There are more than 900,000 Arab refu- 
gees from Israel who are currently being 
cared for by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. Many 
of them are in the Gaza strip, but there 
are more in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 
Their presence in these countries consti- 
tutes one of the biggest and toughest prob- 
lems in the Middle East. Until there is a 
permanent solution as to their future, there 
can be no permanent political settlement 
in that area. But in the meantime they 
must be fed, housed, and given medical care. 

Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, the American di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, arrives here today on a trip 
to Washington, Ottawa, London, and other 
western European capitals, to buttress his 
plea for U. N. funds for carrying out his 
agency’s work. This consists of two pro- 
grams; direct relief, and rehabilitation; 
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the latter comprising efforts to help 
the refugees to become self-supporting. Be- 
cause of lack of funds part of the rehabili- 
tation program has had to be suspended. 
Plans for building four new vocational train- 
ing centers have been put into cold storage. 
No new applicants for small grants, which 
would permit artisans and small farmers te 
set themselves up in business, are being 
accepted. 

For the present fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, the United States contributed $17.5 
million toward the relief program. Great 
Britain has already pledged a contribution of 
$4.4 million for the next 12 months for re- 
lief, plus an additional $1 million for the 
rehabilitation program. Corresponding al- 
lotments from other western nations are ex- 
pected. The American contribution toward 
this program is part of the mutual security 
appropriation, on which hearings have just 
begun in the House and Senate. These 
funds should certainly be voted, not only 
with a view to maintaining peace in the 
troubled Middle East but also to alleviate the 
lot of some 900,000 persons who have no 
jobs, no permanent homes, no prospects for 
the future until a general political settle- 
ment is reached. 

In the meantime the U. N. has taken over 
responsibility for their welfare. If its agency 
has to curtail its operations the results 
might well be tragic and jeopardize the en- 
tire position of the free world in that re- 
gion. The greater the number of refugees 
who can be resettled and become self-suffi- 
cient the fewer the number who will have 
to be considered when a settlement is finally 
negotiated, and the smaller the drain on the 
U. N. budget. This is one part of the mu- 
tual-security program which should be en- 
acted with the least possible delay, since 
the U. N. funds may well run out shortly 
after July 1. 





Baccalaureate Address to the Class of 
1957, United States Naval Academy, 
by Vice Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the bac- 
calaureate address of the distinguished 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Vice Adm. 
James L. Holloway, to the graduating 
class of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy on Sunday, June 2, 1957. : 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time such 
an address has been delivered by a lay- 
man. Usually, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the clergy performs this important 
undertaking. However, Admiral Hollo- 
way is recognized as the foremost leader 
in the field of naval officers prepared- 
ness. The famous NROTC program was 
created by his genius. It is now a part 
of 52 colleges and universities through- 
out the land. 

He is a past Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. He now directs the 
destinies of the whole worldwide naval 
personnel program. His words of wis- 
dom are most fitting to the Naval Acad- 
emy graduate. His great service to his 
Nation in time of peace and war qualify 
him for this delightful and sacred task. 
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Future generations, as well as con- 
temporary Americans, should partake of 
his counsel. Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is the place 
for his address. 

The address follows: ~ 
REMARKS OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOwAr, 

Jr., UNTrep States Navy, CHIEF oF NavaL 

PERSONNEL, FOR THE BACCALAUREATE AD- 

DRESS TO THE CLASS oF 1957, UNITED STATES 

NavaAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD., JUNE 2, 

1957 

Admiral Smedberg, class of 1957, distin- 
guished guests, and midshipmen of the 
Brigade, it is an honor and a challenge to be 
asked to speak to you young gentlemen on 
the eve of your graduation. itis a challenge 
to say something significant, something help- 
ful, and perhaps even something you may 
hold memorable of a most important time in 
your careers. And as I face you, my heart 
warms with the memory of our last meeting, 
Class of ‘57, just before last Christmas in 
Mahan Hall. - 

At first thought, it may seem strange that 
@ naval officer—a sailorman—is delivering 
the baccalaureate. The occasion is usually 
reserved for our respected and devoted clergy. 
But upon reflection, it may not be so strange 
atfer all—it can possibly be at once pertinent 
and significant. 

When I talked to you last December, you 
may remember I remarked that the naval 
profession, and the profession of arms, is 
very close to that of the clergy. Like theirs, 
a career in the Navy is one of service to God, 
to country, and to our fellowmen. It is a 
life of self-discipline, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice. It is a life of devotion to a worthy 
and lasting cause: the preservation of peace 
and God’s way on earth. 

I repeat what I told you then: your serv- 
ice as an officer in the Armed Forces of our 
country is essential to the well-being, to the 
integrity, yes, to the ultimate existence of 
our country, and our way of life. I know of 
no more enriching or rewarding career for a 
young man to advance through than that. 

Men of the sea are traditionally close to 
nature, to the wonders of God’s earth and 
His universe. In his ship, the sailor rides 
the swelling storm: he sees the massive seas, 
he sees calm waters. He watches the star- 
strewn skies; he rises to many dawns to cal- 
culate his ship’s position using the faint 
lights of the stars whose precise movements 
across the vastness of time and in the im- 
mensity of our outer space are predictable 
and measurable to @ microsecond. 

The sailor—the soldier—the airman—all 
see God in all His power and all His handi- 
work; and he comes to know that such a 
universe did not just happen, but is under 
the guidance of a Supreme Being. 

And in the fulfillment of his life’s mis- 
sion, the naval officer cannot but be moved 
by the words in that lovely prayer for the 
Navy which so refiect the beauteous golden 
age of our language— 

“That they might be a safeguard unto 
the United States of America, and a security 
for such as pass on seas upon their lawful 
occasions.” 

As never before, our Navy is a guarantee 
for freedom and an instrument for deter- 
ring war so that free men everywhere may 
serve their God in peace and quiet. 

The officer corps is responsible for the 
wel-being and the moral guidance of the 
young men who are entrusted to our care. 
The average age of our bluejackets is only 
23. Thousands of them are still in their 
teens and away from the influence of home, 
school, and church for the first time of their 
lives. Each year, some hundred thousand 
complete their naval -service and return 
home. 

It is your responsibility to set the example 
of good conduct, of reverence and loyalty, 
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of faith and confidence, in your comm. 
EE 
In all this, faith is our sure foundatj,, 
Paith is the essence of our lives. wa .; 
have faith in God and in His supreme 4; 
rection. We must have—yes—we mm... 
from day to day—practice faith—not oy), 
as a tenet of our religion, but as a militan, 
willful, overriding force in our career at arms 
And in the practice of this militant fai:y 
in our noble cloth, by no means the Jea+ 
important is the affirmative, the positivy. the 
enthusiastic. A willing heart is golden. 
Nothing is more disruptive than the com. 
plainer, the grumbler, the condemne; ‘a 
some vague, carelessly conceived ‘they " 
Remember the old saying in the Nayy— 
we are they. ‘ 
Not that we should be blind to error— 
rather, when we think wrongs or errors 
ist—gather facts, and marshal objective 
measures through responsible channels 
And here too, in so doing, let us pray for 


ex- 


a due amount of modesty and humility— 
so becoming to all of us regardless of age— 
but particularly appropriate and helpful as 
wisdom and judgment commence initially 


to accrue to us. 

Have faith in our service, our institu. 
tions, our leadership. There is no finer 
form of loyalty than a subtle, yet neverthe- 
less outward manifestation of faith in our 
seniors who precede us. 

The good destroyer captain, the disciplined 
and steady man at the diving controls in 
the submarine, the jet pilot in flight forma- 
tion following his leader, all practice faith 
in its purest form in everything they do, 
every order they obey, every direction they 
give. Make this faith, this confidence and 
loyalty, a part of your day-to-day life, as 
you would in battle. 

We have all observed how effectively the 
competent, yes, that is essential too, and 
the enthusiastic and sanguine leader, brings 
his people to play far over their heacis, and 
has a taut yet happy ship, or troop, or 
squadron. 

When you graduate next Friday, you re- 
ceive not 1, but 2 commissions, the 
visible, palpable commission of your rank, 
and a second, but invisible commission, as 
a sefvant of God and country. This beauti- 
ful thought shines forth in the famous 
window you know so well in the chapel 
where a new ensign reads his first com- 
mission. In the background, the Stars and 
Stripes lifts on a swelling breeze; opposite 
is the white-garbed figure of Christ, in a 
beautiful gesture, lifting His right hand as 
if to delegate mission and responsibility to 





the young officer in the foreground. Ba 
Your graduation from Annapolis repre- . 


sents many things. It has a deeper signifi- 
cance than the mere act of graduation and 
the commencement, or I should say, for ‘. 
most of you, the continuation of a career be- 
gun some 4 years ago when you were ap- 
pointed a Midshipman, United States Navy, , 
a historic and purposeful rank. It means 
the degree of bachelor of science. It means 
the beginning of fascinating new duties, of 
ever-broadening responsibilities in inter- 
esting places, and participation in parlous : 
and history-making events. It means the 
farflung deployment, in our country’s serv- 
ice, of a group of men who never again will 
be able to completely assemble. But to ll, ‘ 
it means.the acceptance of these commissions 
of high service to God and country. 
For those of you who are to continue in 
the Navy, I admit, as a sailorman of 1918 
graduation vintage, to some envy. I can 
think of no more thrilling time in which to 
te. The Navy is alive with oppor- 


tunities, with challenge, with interest, with 


future. You will join, and contribute to, 
the greatest revolution in the history of 
naval development. 
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tt is not far afield to say that the class of 
yg? has & rendezvous with history in the 
ie years ahead are bright with prom- 
promise in spectacular developments— 
» promise in opportunity for enterprise 
4-4 initiative—with promise in dedication 
“nq devotion in facing and overcoming hard- 
ips that strengthen us. 
you are to live in a dangerous and turbu- 
ent period of history. Your lives will be 
ed with the continuing struggle for 
freedom and peace, during a long period of 
on, and in a time when readiness, eter- 
yl viligance, and strength are the free 


eo 
obs ™* BF orid’s best protection. 
ener and as with aH men who venture and ac- 
Nave wmplish, your future will include a share 

““)~ Ti trouble, sorrow and adversity. These, too, 
error gre an inseparable part of the fabric of the 
a UE 

Me cee future in the Navy, and in the other 

‘Jective HAE wwvices to Which some of you go, is in your 
annels, ym hands. You will shape your own career. 
7 you will determine whether or not you have 
as , useful, productive, and happy service life. 
en js sure as life goes on, your contributions 
“ men gill be a measure of your competence, your 
Utially 


mergy, your integrity, and your faith. 
you leave Annapolis with at least 3 of the 


nstitu. 4basie ingredients for happiness and suc- 


finer (ess. 
‘erthe- First of all, you have time—not too much, 
2 our but sufficient, with hard work, to meet the 


jnumerable challenges that are yours; time 
to better the conditions about you; time to 
do your part to preserve the peace and se- 
qurity of our country. 

second, you have unlimited opportunity. 
Never in the history of the Navy have there 
been sc many. Never has seapower been so 
important to this great Republic. 

Third, you have knowledge. Each of you 
js completing 4-exacting years which leave 
upon you the indelible mark of an Annapolis 
gaduate. Your diploma is evidence of in- 
doctrination in a way of life of profound 
moral and spiritual connotations, and of the 
deep-rooted and proven education in which 
you have successfully attained, within these 
gray walls on the Severn. 

But these three ingredients—time, oppor-_ 
tunity, and education—important though 
they oe, are of small value unless you have 
the fourth—faith. Faith in God—faith in 
your calling and your cloth—faith in your 
seniors, your juniors, your coordinates—this 
isa most important ingredient in the life of 
any naval Officer. These are the foundation 
of a successful career. And likewise, these 
are essentials to a useful and rewarding life. 

Now I know that faith is not something 
which one can pick up and carry out of 
Bancroft Hall, or from this new fieldhouse 
like a book or a diploma. It is not something 
that can be suddenly conjured to reality. 
If faith is not a part of your life already, 
leave room for it. Faith will grow from with- 
inm—slowly, perhaps haltingly, and with 
struggle. 

In my youth there was a time when lack 
ans of faith was fashionable. But two world 
ans wars and many smaller ones have proved its 
, of supreme value to me and to many other 
‘er- sailors. 
ous To have faith, or not to have it, is the 
the transcendent, the eternal decision that 
T= comes in every age to every person. It will 
will also be yours, 
all, But like Emerson, you will come to say, 
ons “All I have seen teaches me to trust the 
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Creator for all I have not seen.” And like 
Lincoln referring to the Bible, “Take all of 
this Book upon reason that you can, and 
the balance upon faith, and you will live 
and die a better man.” 

Faith will strengthen you in times of peril 
and decision. Unless a man has faith, trou- 
ble and tribulation can leave him bitter, 
frustrated, and adrift. With faith, your life 
will be meaningful, happy, and productive. 
Faith will enrich your life. It will bring 
you prepared, to the moments of great deci- 
sion. 

This was Robert Browning’s meaning in 
Rabbi Ben Ezra when he wrote: 


“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
‘Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe!” 


To John Bunyan, tribulation was the 
blindness of his daughter and his long con- 
finement in prison. He spent 12 years in 
Bedford jail writing his masterpiece Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which has the greatest 
translation into foreign languages of any 
book in the world except the Bible. Milton’s 
chastening was his blindness. 

These and many other examples prove that 
with faith, great works are accomplished. 

As you leave Annapolis, take with your 
three ingredients this all important one of 
faith: Faith in your brothers in arms and 
yourself, faith in your service, your country 
and its future, and faith in God. 

George Santayana wrote, and one of his 
greatest lectures at Harvard consisted solely 
of repeating: 


“O world, thou choosest not the better part. 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is the torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Until the thinking of the thought divine.” 


My dear young friends, may you go forward 
from Annapolis in this faith. 
Thank you very much. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of. the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorizec to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 












Gen. George C. Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. . Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pennsylvania are proud of our United 
States statesman, soldier, and friend, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, and his good 
wife and helpmate, Mrs. Marshall. 

As a Congressman from western Penn- 
sylvania, it a pleasure to claim General 
Marshall as a famous world citizen who 
spent his early youth among our hills 
and valleys of western Pennsylvania. 

We salute General and Mrs. Marshall 
and wish them well on the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Marshall plan that has suc- 
ceeded beyond our best hopes, and has 
been a keystone in the security and prog- 
ress of all nations and peoples of the 
free world. We are deeply grateful to 
you. 

[From the New York Times of June 6, 1957] 


MaRSHALL Is HONORED ON 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
or Alp PLAN 


WasHincton, June 5.—President Eisen- 
however joined in tribute today to his old 
chief, General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall. In a ceremony at Blair-Lee House, 
General Marshall was honored on the 10th 
anniversary of the address that set forth 
the Marshall plan for assisting war-torn 
Europe. Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambas- 
sador, gave General Marshall a silver medal 
struck by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Herve Alphand, 
French Ambassador, gave him a tapestry in 
the name of the French people, and pre- 
sented a clock to Mrs. Marshall. The Presi- 
dent went to Blair-Lee House after his 
morning news conference. He shook hands 
with General Marshall and his wife and dis- 
‘cussed the weather as they posed for photo- 
graphs. The Marshalls had driven 40 miles 
in the rain from Leesburg, Va., where they 
live in retirement. 


READ DURING CEREMONY 


The President departed after the pictures, 
leaving a letter of tribute. It was read in 
the ceremony by Wiley T. Buchanan, State 
Department Chief of Protocol. 

The letter declared that the address by 
General Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
had prevented economic and political chaos 
in Western Europe. 

“That this tragedy was averted is due in 
large measure to the bold and imaginative 
und which you proposed and which 
Pao bears your name,” the President 

At Harvard’s commencement exercises 10 
years ago, General Marshall said the United 
States would aid those European countries 
that were ready to make a common effort 
to rebuild their economies. 

Out of this proposal came a $12-billion- 
aid lasting 34% years, which was 
credited with having restored economic 
health to free Europe. 
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The 17-member Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation was formed in 
1948 to put the Marshall plan into effect, 
and stili functions. 

Peter Thorneycroft of Britain, chairman 
of the Organization’s council, said the 1947 
speech gave sudden hope and encourage- 
ment to the peoples of Europe. 

Sir Harold told the general: 

“You made it clear that, if the nations of 
Europe got together and worked together 
for their own salvation, American aid would 
be forthcoming. Your inspired speech was 
destined to set in train an unforseeably 
rapid recovery in Burope.” 

Ambassador Alphand observed that with- 
out the Marshall plan, the OEEC and Eu- 
rope’s coal and steel community “would not 
have been born.” 

“Without your plan,” he told the gen- 
eral, “there would have been no hope for a 
united Europe, a common market * * * or 
a free trade area.” 

General Marshall, who is 76 years old, re- 
ceived the tributes standing erect, arms at 
his side, as a soldier at attention. 

“TI came here today in a very real humility 
to receive this expression of your apprecia- 
tion for the attitude of the American peo- 
ple toward Europe at the close of World War 
II,” he said. 

“I think what happened—and it is very 
much reflected by what has just been said— 
served as an example for the succeeding years 
when we were still troubled by the evil cor- 
rosion that was on us and continues on us 
today.” 

He voiced confidence that the Western 
World “in the end will triumph.” 

The medal bears the inscription, “Salus 
Europae: Pax terra marique parta.” This 
means “The salvation of Europe: Peace by 
land and sea.” 

Later, at the German Embassy, General 


Marshall received a tribute from Dr. Hans 
Bluecher, deputy to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. 


Every German realizes ‘how much vision 
and courage were needed to make the great 
United States see in a united Burope one of 
the necessary elements of the building of 
@ progressive world,” Dr. Bluecher said. 


COMMON EFFORT HAILED 


Lonpon, June 5.—Peter Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, paid tribute 
tonight to General Marshail and the late 
Ernest Bevin, Laborite Foreign Secretary, in 
a broadcast commemorating the anniversary 
of the Marshall plan. 

General Marshall’s words inspired the Eu- 
ropean countries with new hope, he said, 
“This struck an answering chord in a great 
British Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin. Eu- 
rope was brought together in a common ef- 
fort which is still going on today.” 


DENMARK IN TRIBUTE 


CoPpENHAGEN, DENMARK, June 5—The an- 
niversary of the Marshall plan was commem- 
orated in Denmark in a radio speech tonight 
by Jens Otto Krag, Minister of Foreign 
Economy. 

He recalled that Denmark received $355 
million from the plan’s inception until the 
summer of 1953, when she told the United 
States she did not expect further aid. 


TTALY IS GRATEFUL 


Rome, June 5.—-Giuseppi Pella, Foreign 
Minister, voiced Italy’s gratitude to the 





United States today for its Marshall plan 
help. 

Without it, he said, post-war reconstruc- 
tion would have been slower and more diffi- 


cult. Europe and America have a long road 
to go together, he declared. 


{From the Washington Post of June 6, 1957] 


MARSHALL PLAN APPRAISAL 50 YEARS’ WORK 
IN 10 


(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 


Paris, June 5.—If you remind a European 
that it has been 10 years since Gen. George 
C. Marshall made his famous speech at Har- 
vard he is apt to say, “Good God—is it only 
10 years?” 

The changes in Europe since June 1947 
have been of the kind that would normally 
have taken 50 years. To anyone who saw 
Western Europe in that tragic spring and 
who revisits it today it is a different world. 

German civilians were grubbing in fields 
for food and fuel while the general was 
speaking at Cambridge. 

The French and Italians were living on 
emergency food shipments from the United 
States. The British were staggering through 
an economic crisis, that was harder in some 
ways than the war years themselves for 
there seemed to be no victory in sight, no 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

The four horsemen whom Marshall called 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos 
were riding high through Europe and wher- 
ever they rode, except perhaps in Britain 
and Scandinavia, communism was rising to 
take advantage of the people’s misery. 


ONLY A MEMORY 


Today all this is only an evil memory. 
Western Europe’s industries last year pro- 
duced 74 percent more than before the war. 
Its farms grew 30 percent more, its ex- 
ports shot up to 84 percent more, and its 
internai trade was almost twice as much in 
quantity. 

There no longer is such a thing as the 
Western European economic problem. It has 
become a series of problems of individual 
countries coping not with poverty but with 
prosperity. Most of the so-called Marshall 
plan countries have shortages of labor; all 
the industrialized countries at least are put- 
ting more into development plans for the 
future than their present economies could 
sustain. 

Without the spark of General Marshall's 
speech and without the $13 billion America 
pumped in during the first 4 years Euro- 
peans could not have achieved their astound- 
ing recovery of today—and they know it. 


OTHER PART OF STORY 


But trade and economics are only part of 
the story. When Marshall spoke at Harvard 
he did not use a single statistic. Instead 
he pictured the situation in human terms 
and went on to propose a revolutionary pro- 
cedure for curing it. This was his sugges- 
tion that Europeans themselves get together 
to determine what they could do for them- 
selves and what they would need from the 
outside. Western European governments 
picked up the ball and ran with it—and they 
are still running with it 10 years later. 

Their first response resulted in the crea- 
tion of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in which officials were 
not French, German, Italian or Dutch but 
European. The United States had hoped 
for more: it hoped that an _ integrated 
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Furope would be built into the work of re- 
building the continent. Yet the impetus 
of 1947 did not die, and since the ending 
of the original Marshall plan in 1952 West- 
ern Europe has sprouted a whole flower gar- 
der of supranational organizations in spe- 
cial fields. The Coal and Steel Community, 
for example, leaped over frontiers and re- 
shaped the heavy industries of 6 countries 
as if they were 1. NATO in the military 
field, and soon Euratom in the atomic and 
the common market in the field of trade— 
all these are steps in the course which Mar- 
shall and his helpers charted 10 years ago. 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION 


The plan that grew out of Marshall’s 
speech contributed one other idea that 
should be remembered today. This was the 
novel use of counterpart funds—that is, 
provision that every country getting grants 
from the United States should put up 
equivalent amount in its own currency for 
its .own uses. Economists may -frown at 
some results of these vast accumulations of 
local currencies. Some countries like France 
and Italy used them to speed their recon- 
struction from war. Britain used counter- 
part sterling to reduce its national debt. In 
retrospect, what matters now is not so much 
the uses of these billions of lire, francs, 
marks, but the fact that Europeans raised 
these sums themselves and so took a major 
share in their own recovery. 


MISTAKES WERE MADE 


Mistakes, of course, were made in the Mar- 
shall plan, and Europe will pay heavily for 
them. You can hear Germans and Italians 
say today that too much was poured in at the 
top, with the result that big irdustries are 
bigger and politically more powerful than in 
Nazi and Fascist days. 

In addition Marshall planners made a basic 
error of treating underdeveloped Turkey and 
Greece in much the same way they handled 
industrialized societies of the Atlantic coast. 
These countries would be better off today if 
there had been greater emphasis on -agri- 
culture. 





COMPARE IT WITH 1931 


But few Europeans today will throw stones 
at the Marshall plan or its architects, begin- 
ning with the general himself. We now are 
12 years from the end of World War II. One 
measure of how far Europe has come is a 
comparison with its condition 12 years after 
the World War I armistice—say, at beginning 
of 1931. At that time the Nazis were on the 
march throughout Germany, Fascists were 
firmly in control of Italy, Britain and France 
were struggling with worldwide economic de- 
pression. All Europe had begun the stam- 
pede to the shelter of protective tariffs and 
other devices of self-sufficiency that proved 
to be no shelter at all. 

Not one European country, no even Italy, 
for al! of Mussolini’s bombast, ‘had any faith 
in its future. Today every Marshall plan 
country believes in itself in spite of the tragic 
division of the Continent and the shadow of 
atomic war. 


ee 


[From the Washington Post of June 6, 1957] 


FREE Europe Honors MARSHALL ON 10TH 
BirTHDAY or His PLan 


(By Jean White) 


A soldier-statesman-gentleman came up 
from his Leesburg, Va., country home and 
retirement yesterday to receive the thanks 
of the free world. 

Gen. George Catlett Marshall, who made 
a speech heard around the world 10 years 
ago yesterday to give hope to war-shattered 
Europe, was honored both here and in West- 
ern Europe. 

Despite a streaming downpour, President 
Eisenhower made an unscheduled trip across 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Blair-Lee House to 
join in the tribute to Marshall on the 10th 
anniversary of his Harvard University speech 
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launching the Marshall self-help plan for 
European recovery. 

At the simple ceremonies at Blair-Lee 
House, General Marshall received a silver 
medal struck in his honor by the 17-nation 

nization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, the agency born with the Marshall 
plan. Around the figure of the Goddess of 
Peace burning arms, the face of the medal 
bears a Latin inscription meaning: “Salva- 
tion of Europe—peace on land and sea.” 

Mr. Eisenhower went to Blair-Lee House 
by auto immediately after his ...ws confer- 
ence and shook hands warmly with the man 
who was his World War Il boss as Army 
Chief of Staff. 

As he walked into the drawing room with 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, the President’s eye 
was caught by a portrait of Marshall, as the 
5-star general, near the fireplace. 

“Oh, in uniform,” the President said to the 
Marshalls. “Now I’ve never seen that be- 
fore,” and he pulled out his brown-rimmed 
spectacles for a closer look at.the portrait 
by Thomas E. Stephens. 

Then, like two country squires, the Presi- 
dent and General Marshall discussed weather 
in their parts of the country. 

After asking about the weather down in 
Leesburg, Mr. Eisenhower observed: “I’ve 
been looking for some rain. I hope we are 
getting some at Gettysburg.” 

Before returning to the White House, the 
President turned to General Marshall to say 
he had wanted to come back to salute his 
“old Chief.” 

He left the more formal words in a letter 
of praise to be read by Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., 
State Department Chief of Protocol. In his 
letter, Mr. Eisenhower praised General Mar- 
shall for the “bold and imaginative under- 
taking” that helped avert tragedy when “the 
fate of all Western civilization hung in the 
balance.” 

General Marshall, a distinguished figure at 
76, stood with an old soldier’s stiff erectness 
during the brief ceremony. 

He wore a dark blue suit with the sport- 
ing touch of a tattersall checked vest. 

He received the tributes “in very real 
humility.” 

“I was fortunate to be in the position to 
represent the attitude of the American people 
at this fateful moment of chaos in the world,” 
he said in his quiet voice. 

“I think what happened,” the general went 
on to observe, “and it is very much reflected 
by what has just been said, might possibly 
set an example for the succeeding years when 
we are still troubled by the evil corrosion that 
was upon us and continues today.” 

Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador to 
the United States, presented the silver medal 
to General Marshall for the OEEC. 

Marshall’s name, he said, will go down in 
history not only as a great military leader 


- and the architect of European economic re- 


covery, Dut also as the founder of European 
economic cooperation. 

French Ambassador Herve Alphand gave 
the Marshalls a tapestry and antique clock 
purchased with money raised by popular sub- 
scription in France. P 

“After 10 years,” Alphand said in a deeply 
felt tribute, “we don’t forget * * *,” and he 
went on to list the Marshall plan’s part in 
restoring economic vigor, stopping commu- 
nism, and breaking the way for the European 
Coal and Steel Community, Euraton, a com- 
mon market and free-trade area. 

many of Europe's leading states- 
men issued tributes to Marshall as he was 
honored here. Two plaques were unveiled 


to the German Embassy for another tribute. 

Then the former Army Chief of Staff, Sec- 
retary of State, and Secretary of Defense—the 
soldier-statesman-gentleman—headed back 
for his Leesburg home and retirement after 
& rare visit to the Nation's Capital. 











June ? 
A Single Chief of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, May 30, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker 1 
feel compelled to express some thoughts 
which are the result of my deep conce, 
at this time. A reader of the press wi) 
note that in recent weeks there has bee), 
a@ resurgence of the long-extant move- 
ment to foist upon our country a su- 
preme general staff ruled over by a sing je 
chief of staff in complete dominance and 
control of our military forces; policy, and 
organization. 

A glance at congressional history 1e- 
veals that this proposal has been pushed 
with vigor and force many times in the 
past 75 years. Congress, in committee 
and as a whole, has repeatedly and in 
great detail examined the philosophy 
and functioning of this method of mili- 
tary control, developed by and adopted 
from the Prussian system. The pur- 
ported advantages have been aired and 
investigated and it has been concluded 
by our predecessors, in each and every 
instance, that advantages did not exist. 
As a matter of fact, the conclusion has 
been that monumental disadvantages 
and dangers would exist if a supreme 
general staff-single chief of staff was 
authorized. This repeated rejection by 
Congress of the system that led the 
Prussian-German people to disastrous 
defeat twice within 30 years is an ex- 
ample of the astuteness and soundness of 
our congressional-legislative process. | 
have no fear that examination of this 
present proposal under objective condi- 
tions will once again result in its com- 
plete. and unqualified rejection. 

There is one area of this matter that T 
believe deserves special mention in the 
light of today’s thinking and current 
conditions. The shield behind which 
the present sponsors and advocates of 
this single chief of staff scheme advance 
is the shield of economy. This, inci- 
dentally, indicates the clever manner in 
which this proposition is being pro- 
moted. All of us are vitally and sincerely 
interested in the question of Government 
expenditures and economy. Adoption of 
this system, from a military and national 
policy standpoint, would be inviting; yes. 
almost assuring, a debilitation of our 
military power and effectiveness. Leav- 
ing that aside for the moment, however, 
I would like to examine the economy 
claim we read so much about these days. 

Our best yardstick, it would seem, to 
measure organizational efficiency is 
found in the business-industrial systems 
of our country. These organizations are 
continually subjected to the test of prac- 
tical application and if they fail they dis- 
appear. Competition provides the test. 

Our industrial and business leaders of 
today are agreed that the greatest efi- 
ciency is developed by a decentralized 
organization. The more successful busi- 
ness enterprises have found that decen- 
tralization increases efficiency and econ- 
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omy, and thus builds a stronger and 
sounder organization. Whereas 50 years 
ago the single industrial emperor dom- 
jnated the business scene, this strong 
man has today virtually disappeared— 
the victim of progress and efficient or- 


ganization. 

To adopt a single Chief of Staff—com- 
pletely unified military organization 
would be to follow a path of retrogres- 
sion and to saddle ourselves with a sys- 
tem proven to be uneconomical, as well 
as inefficient. True, we are dealing with 
military, mot business, organization. 
But every indication is that it would be 
just as uneconomical in its military ap- 
plication as in business. This was 
pointed out by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son, as quoted in the New York Times of 
May 17, where it was stated: 

Secretary Wilson said he had been trying 
to “overcome the handicap of bigness” for 
20 years as president of General Motors. He 
said neither money nor paperwork would be 
saved by putting the services “all together in 
one big pot.” 


The handicap of bigness that Secre- 
tary Wilson mentioned as a great prob- 
lem at General Motors would be dwarfed 
by the handicap imposed by merging the 
services into one gigantic combine. Sup- 
pose you take the assets of General 
Motors, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, United States Steel, Standard 
Oil Company of the United States, Du 
Pont, and General Electric as a starter 
for comparison. Add to them the as- 
sets of more than 30 of the other leading 
corporations of the country. The result- 
ing combination in business size, and 
complexity, would be less than half of 
the aggregate if the 3 military depart- 
ments’ assets were lumped into one pot. 
Any man who seriously claimed that 
it would be good business management 
to merge some 40 of the largest business 
concerns of the country into one gigantic 
firm would. be a candidate for mental 
examination. 

Furthermore, no matter how econom- 
ical, the security and safety of the United 
States, as well as its traditional constitu- 
tional civilian control of the military, 
would prevent adoption of the supreme 
general staff-single chief of staff con- 
cept. 

In addition to the searching congres- 
sional inquiry in this field, the question 
was the subject of much attention by the 
Hoover Commission. . This organization, 
dedicated without question to efficiency 
and economy, rejected on all counts the 
supreme general staff organization. 

The present organization, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, provides us with the saf- 
est and surest method of advising on and 
carrying out our national policy. The 
victory of our Nation in two World Wars, 
when contrasted with the utter failure 
of the German supreme high command 
is ample evidence of the efficiency of this 
type system. 

The JCS organization: has been re- 
peatedly examined in Congress and in 
each instance determined to be the best 
and soundest organizational form avail- 
able. The Hoover Commission Task 
Force Committee on National Security 
concluded that there should be no 
change in our organization of military 
direction, ; 
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In dealing with this, the Task Force 
Report of the Hoover Commission con- 
cluded: 

There has been much loose criticism of the 
war efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
constituting command by committee; yet 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that in 
the field of grand strategy a meeting of 
several minds is far safer—and in the end 
more sound—than the dictates of one. The 
responsibilities for strategic planning and 
the conduct of war are soundly placed by 
the National Security Act upon the shoul- 
ders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in 
turn, are under the authority, and subject 
to the control of, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. There should be no 
change in this concept. 


The fallacious cloak of economy and 
efficiency once again has been wrapped 
around the. single chief-of-staff idea in 
an effort to make it more acceptable to 
the people of the United States. Re- 
gardless of what form it takes or what 
cover it has, this concept can spell 
naught else but trouble and disaster for 
the United States. It would not be a 
panacea, it would be an anathema—on 
our way of life and our constitutional 
form of government. I would not cry 
“Wolf” or “Beware of the man on horse- 
back.” But any man worth his salt and 
placed in the position of Chief of the Su- 
preme General Staff, or whatever it 
might be denominated, would naturally 
and automatically acquire powers far 
beyond those envisaged by the Consti- 
tution. This era of total war -would 
make this system intolerable to everyone 
in our country, however he may be en- 
gaged, without practical exception, for 
its impact would be felt and borne by all. 





Alaska Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take just a moment or two to 
comment on the results of the meeting 
of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of Tuesday, May 28. 
At that time the full committee con- 
sidered the bill which would admit 
Alaska into the Union. The Subcom- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs had, a short time prior to the afore- 
said meeting, voted out the statehood 
bill, after having conducted hearings 
and having considered innumerable 
amendments since the legislation was 
first taken up on March 11, at the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Of the amendments that were 
adopted by the. subcommittee, four 
principal amendments were considered 
separately by the full committee for 
adoption or rejection. First of all, an 
amendment providing that an elecfion 
be held in Alaska to determine whether 
the duly qualified electors wished to 
have their Territory become a State, 
before it could legally become such 
even though Congress had favorably 
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passed the legislation, was rejected by 
the committee. I felt that the people of 
Alaska had expressed their wishes on 
this matter previously; directly, in a 
referendum on the question in 1948, 
and indirectly, by approving the pro- 
posed Alaskan constitution drafted at 
a 75-day session commencing on No- 
vember 8, at a constitutional conven- 
tion formed pursuant to a law enacted 
by the 1955 territorial legislature. It 
is interesting to note that the Gover- 
nor-designate of Alaska, Mike Stepo- 
vich, of Fairbanks, Alaska, indicated by 
telegram to the Interior Committee that 
while he would accede to the wishes of 
the Congress on this matter, he felt, 
as I have stated, that the foregoing was 
an indication of the feelings of the 
Alaskan people on this subject plus the 
further fact that a further referendum 
would be an unnecessary expense. 
The second amendment considered by 
the committee was a proposal which 
would have delayed for 5 years after 
Alaska finally became a State, the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over the fish and wild- 
life resources to the new State. This 
amendment, which was rejected by a 
17-14 vote, means that the bill as it now 
stands, if enacted into law, would trans- 
fer these resources from the control of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the new State of Alaska. 
What this will mean to Alaska can be 
shown by simply referring to the 1956 
Annual Report of the Governor of 
laska, where, on page 1, it is stated: 
Alaska’s economic condition was generally 
good and did not change materially during 
the year. Total production from Alaska’s 
natural resources totaled $131 million. Of 
this, $69.7 million was from the fisheries. 


The third and fourth amendments, 
which were also considered separately by 
the committee, included a proposal by 
Delegate BarTLettT, of Alaska, to substi- 
tute language so as to require any Federal 
agency to obtain congressional approval 
before taking over 5,000 acres or more of 
public land for its use during the first 5 
years of statehood, and a proposal for 
retention in the Federal Maritime Board 
of its exclusive jurisdiction over common 
carriers engaged in transportation by 
water between any ports in the new 
State of. Alaska, and between any port 
in Alaska and other ports in the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions. 
While a somewhat similar bill to the sub- 
stitute language proposed by Delegate 
BARTLETT, in respect to the maximum 
amount of public-land withdrawals with- 
out congressional approval is pending 
before the House Interior Committee, the 
proposal to substitute was also rejected 
by the full committee as was the final 
amendment. : 

The full committee then adopted the 
rest of the amendments contained in the 
bill before it and proceeded td vote out 
the statehood bill by a vote of 24 to 6. 
As a firm believer in statehood for Alas- 
ka and Hawaii, I was happy to see that 11 
of the 13 Republicans who voted on the 
bill and 13 of the 17 Democrats, voted in 
favor of the legislation. It is this kind 
of bipartisan proceeding that: will be nec- 
essary for the passage of this statehood 
legislation. I sincerely hope that it will 
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be demonstrated when the House of 
Representatives votes on this important 
measure. 





North Pole Discovery Remains in Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook devoted many years of his 
life to the exploration of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. He enjoyed a bril- 
liant career in this field. 

His claim to have reached the North 
Pole on or about April 21, 1908, aroused 
worldwide controversy. There remains 
considerable doubt as to whether Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook or Adm. Robert E. 
Peary was the first person to reach the 
North Pole. 

I am inserting an article from the Buf- 
falo Evening News, of May 1, 1957, in 
which Dr. Silvio Zavatti, an Italian ex- 
pert, states his confidence in the claims 
of Dr. Cook and urges a restudy of the 
claims made by both Dr. Cook and Ad- 
miral Peary concerning the discovery of 
the North Pole. 

The article follows: 

Coox’s CLAIM or FINDING PoLE WINns GEOG- 
RAPHER’S SUPPORT—ITALIAN EXPERT URGES 
Screntists To Restupy BUFFALO EXPLORER’'S 
ADVENTURE 49 Years AGo 
The long-disputed claim of the late Dr. 

Frederick A. Cook that he was the first man 

to reach the North Pole is receiving powerful 

support from a well-known Italian geog- 
rapher. 

Writing in the Journal of the Italian Geo- 
graphical Society, Dr. Silvio Zavatti, director 
of Italy's Polar Institute, declared without 
reservation that Dr. Cook should be acknowl- 
edged as the discoverer of the Pole. 

Dr. Cook, a resident of the area in the 
1930’s and the father of Mrs. Helene Cook 
Vetter, 12 Oakwood Drive, Harris Hill, de- 
voted the last years of his life to stressing 
his claim to having been the first man to 
reach the North Pole and the first man to 
reach the top of Mount McKinley in Alaska, 
highest peak on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

EXPLORER IS BURIED IN BUFFALO 


He died in 1940 and is buried in Buffalo. 
Once denounced as the perpetrator of one 
of history’s greatest hoaxes, Dr. Cook was 
a national hero briefly in 1909, after he re- 
turned from the Arctic with the claim that 
he reached the pole April 21, 1908." Five short 
days after he announced his discovery, 
Adm. Robert E. Peary announced to the 
world that he had reached the northern cap 
of the world April 6, 1909. 

A committee of scientists, named to evalu- 
ate the rival claims, finally rejected Dr. 
Coek’s account and accepted Admiral Peary 
as the North Pole’s discoverer. Dr. Cook 
dropped from public sight, but he never 
gave up the battle for recognition. 

Noting that this month marks the 49th 
anniversary of Dr. Cook’s reported discovery, 
Dr. Zavatti is urging geographic societies to 
renew studies of the records. 

More than 50 leading explorers and scien- 
tists have attested to the creditability of Dr. 
Cook's reports and the book about reaching 
the North Pole with two Eskimo companions. 

An important aspect of the North Pole 
controversy is Dr. Cook's disputed claim that 
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he climbed to the top of Mt. McKinley in 
1906. 

It is considered an important aspect be- 
cause {i would shed light on Dr. Cook's 
credibility—and because it may be more 
easy to prove or disprove than his claim that 
he reached the Pole. 


CONQUERED GLACIER IN 8 DAYS 


Mrs. Vetter said a new expedition may at- 
tempt the climb this year over the same 
route that Dr. Cook says he took. That 
is the route that Bradford Washburn, di- 
rector of Boston’s Museum.of Science, says 
is impossible because of impassable crevasses. 

Dr. Cook said he ascended the mountain 
by the Ruth Glacier route in 8 days. The 
record time up the mountain on the con- 
ventional route is 21 days. 

A four-man expedition led by Walter Gon- 
nason, Seattle explorer, tried to make the 
climb up the 20,300-foot mountain by the 
Ruth Glacier route last summer, but had to 
turn back at the 11,500-foot level because of 
bad weather. 

Mrs. Vetter is sure that another expedi- 
tion will make the Ruth Glacier climb even- 
tually and prove her father’s account, thus 
strengthening his claim to the discovery of 
the North Pole. 





Global Indig Indigestion 
EXTENSION ~~ REMARKS 
' HON. ARCH a: MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7,1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 weeks, we have had vividly called 
to our attention several cases involving 
American servicemen charged with 
crimes while serving in the United States 
Armed Forces on the soil of some foreign 
nation. The facts in these cases have 
varied as well as thé locale, but the 
basic issue is the same: What is being 
done to protect the constitutional rights 
of our.men in service?” 

In view of what has happened in For- 
mosa, Japan, and now in Greece, I be- 
lieve it is high time Congress take a very 
searching look at our farflung bases 
throughout the world, and_ask ourselves 
whether the price we are paying in dol- 
lars, and more important, in the lifeblood 
and constitutional rights of our young 
men in uniform, is worth what we are 
getting in return. 

The following excellent editorial from 
the Wheeling Intelligencer for May 28, 
1957, asks a very pointed question which 
has been uppermost in many of our 
minds, “Are our global ‘defenses and 
alliances really built on sand?” 

GLOBAL INDIGESTION , 

It is to be hoped all the fanfare over steps 
taken by Chiang Kai-shek to appease us and 
put down anti-American demonstrations in 
Formosa will not divert American minds 
from the real question raised by this violent 
incident— 

Why does anti-American sentiment exist? 

It is not a question confined to Formosa. 
Tt is almost global in application. It.can be 
asked of any country where we have troops 
stationed; of any people with whom we have 
mutual defense arrangements or who are as- 
sociated with us in any way in our foreign 
aid program, 
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It is not of particular importance {, us 
that Chiang has discharged a number of mj); 
tary and police Officials for taking less t 
prompt and vigorous action to stop ja: 
week’s riots. It is not important that ce... 
eral hundred rioters have been arrested ,, 
that the “profound regrets” of the Nationa). 
ist Government have been expressed io 1) 
United States. 

What is important is why the uprisings 
occurred. Nobody will believe that of ; 
self the clearing of an American soldier ;) 
an American military court for the killing o; 
an elleged “peeping Tom” Chinaman was re. 
sponsible for all the violence. It was sim ply 
the match which set off the powder keg whic) 
had been spoiling to explode. 

Why is this so? Surely Chiang and hi; 
Nationalists are no bargain from our poin; 
of view. Formosa is an embarrassment 
rather than an asset. Keeping Kai-shek anq 
his cause and his followers alive not only has 
cost us heavily in material outlay, but even 
more heavily in world prestige. Practic ally 
every other country has deserted the cause 
of Nationalist China. Why, then, are these 
people so resentful? Don’t they want to be 
“saved’’? 

Growing tension in Japan furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of ill feeling toward us on 
the part of people we have tried to help and 
from whom we had come to expect at least 
friendship. Controversy over the case of an 
American soldier accused of manslaughter in 
the death of a Japanese woman Killed on a 
rifle range is an evidence of this. Japanese 
authorities insist they have jurisdiction to 
try the man. The United States Far East 
Command, after agreeing originally to this 
procedure, has withdrawn the order under 
Defense Department instructions pending 
further investigation. 

The incident is not important enough of 
itself to explain all of this uproar. There 
had to be a backlog of bad feeling behind 
it to produce such a reaction. 

And so it is throughout the farflung scope 
of our mutual defense setup. The British, 
the closest of all our allies, have been critical 
and cool of late. It is becoming pretty clear 
that only’ necessity ties them to us. The 
French never have been very enthusiastic, 
although our support of them has earned us 
suspicion, and in the Middle East where we 
have offered to go to the defense of any 
people invaded by a Communist offensive, 
there is a disposition to look at the proposi- 
tion with a fishy eye. 

There must be some deep-seated reason for 
ali of this which cannot be explained away 
by the assertion that it is the result of Com- 
munist propaganda. It is something more 
basic than that, something we should find 
out about before we build too many hopes on 
the sort of defenses we have set up around 
the world. Maybe, if a showdown came. we 
would discover that we have built on sand 
in many quarters. 


ne 





Want No Trade With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


5 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a@ letter received from constituents in 
Racine, Wis., who are opposed to any re- 
laxation of trade policies with Red 
China. This appears to be the et 
derant sentiment in my district on this 
subject. 
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follows: 
The letter June 3, 1957. 


The Honorable LAWRENCE H. Smirn, , 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We sincerely trust this one let- 
ter bearing our names will be as effective as 
many separate letters. 

Recently the newspapers have been full of 
news concerning Britain relaxing her control 
in trading with Red China. It is a known 
fact that the United States has “loaned” 
pritain billions of dollars since the Second 
world War. This money has come from the 
little man, the taxpayer. In recent months 
Britain has cut the taxes of her people, while 
the taxes of the citizens of the United States 
are continuing to rise. It is also a known fact 
that Britain has been unsatisfied with the 
amount of money we have given her. The 
opening of her doors to Red China's trade ap- 
pears to be @ slap in the face, so to speak, to 
the American people in spite of what we have 
done for this nation. 

This giveaway program on the part of the 
United States and the attitude of the recipi- 
ents appears to be getting out of hand, and 
as our Representative in Washington, we 
would like you to know our feelings in this 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 

Harry C. Pierce, Harold Seberg, Varting 
Gregorian, George Piotrowski, Michael 
Gajdos, Richard Nelson, Edward Beth, 
Harold B. Olson, Jr., Richard Giese, 
Charles A. Nixa, Robert D. Powers, Les- 
ter Kiefer, Ralph Diedrich, Allyn J. 
Sorensen, Dick Krause, Victor P. Bru- 
no, Arnold Bertelson, Clarence Carbon- 
neau, Theodore Ricchio, Sam L. Fio- 
rito, Edward Felbab, William H. 
Copeland, Richard D. Maurer, Richard 
Lonegan, Joseph Basak. 





More Proof of Foreign-Aid Waste 


er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
« Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial, published in the 
May 31 issue of the Richmond Times- 

* Dispatch, under the title “More Proof of 
Foreign-Aid Waste.” 

No Member of the House has more ad- 
miration than I for the painstaking in- 
vestigations and the clear and logical 
conclusions which have marked the work, 
here in the House, of the Honorable 
PorTER Harpy, JR., Representative of the 
Second Virginia District. The reports of 
the subcommittees of which he is chair- 
man, both in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the Committee on 
Armed Services, are uniformly excellent. 

Representative Harpy’s most recent 
contribution to the cause of more eco- 
nomical and efficient Government is con- 
tained in the report of the International 
Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 

attached editorial is a fine indication of 
the value of his report: 
More Proor oi ForEIGN-Am WASTE 
Purther convincing evidence, if any were 
heeded, of the waste and extravagance in the 
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Federal Government’s mutual security pro- 
gram, is contained in the just released re- 
port of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Representative PorTer Harpy, Jr., of the 
Second Virginia District, is chairman of this 
subcommittee, which offers devastating facts 
concerning mutual security, without a Ccis- 
senting vote from any of the eight members, 
chosen from both parties. 

Glaring weaknesses in this program were 
pointed out by the General Accounting Office 
in 1954, and nothing whatever was done 
about its proposals, the report declares. 
GAO received a brief acknowledgment back 
in 1954, but there was no response when the 
same Office last January pointed out to the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
nonmilitary side of mutual security, that the 
principal deficiencies mentioned more than 
2 years before had not been corrected. 

Mr. Harpy’s committee also found as 
follows: 

The program offers all kinds of opportuni- 
ties for juggling funds; there is inadequate 
planning; there is often no assurance that 
the participating country wants the money 
or will provide any part of the total cost; 
reasons for wanting the money are not given 
in adequate detail by ICA; there is an aver- 
age difference of 30 percent between the 
amounts illustratively proposed by ICA for 
individual country programs and the 
amounts actually expended; accurate data 
are lacking as to stockpile funds or the pipe- 
line of unshipped commodities; funds to be 
needed for specific programs are reserved for 
contingencies; ICA consistently asks for and 
receives more money than it has ever been 
able to use in the year for which requested, 
the result being that there has been the 
hasty, last-minute obligation of unused 
funds, which precludes their return to the 
Treasury, and so on. 

In the face of such a record, the Eisen- 
hower administration is pressing for the 
nearly $4 billion which it claims is the mini- 
mum that must be appropriated for mutual 
security, lest the Nation be endangered. 

Yet the Hardy subcommittee finds the 
most colossal -inefficiency and waste in this 
very program, even more than was found by 
a recent Senate subcommittee. 

The recommendations of the Hardy sub- 
committee afford insight into the sort of 
slaphappy financing that has been going on 
for years in Washington in the area of for- 
eign aid. 





Technical Assistance Is No Crash 
Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we will soon have for consideration 
another so-called foreign aid bill. There 
is one phase of that program which, in 
my opinion, has considerable merit and 
I refer to technical assistance. This 
program was designed originaliy to serve 
much as our agricultural extension pro- 
gram has served the American farmer, 
only this principle would be applied to 
nations who desired assistance in the 
field of agriculture, health, and sanita- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, as the program has de- 
veloped over the years, technical assist- 
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ance, as originally planned, has been los- 
ing its character and has become in- 
volved as part of a huge giveaway and 
is now mostly economic assistance. 

The administrators of this program 
have too often considered technical as- 
sistance as a crash program, one de- 
signed to bring quick and everlasting 
results,. something akin to the spec- 
tacular. 

In 1953 it was my privilege to have 
been a member of a subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which was authorized to visit the Middle 
East and check on the Arab refugee 
problem and also other programs that 
had been set up in that part of the world. 

During our visit to Egypt and specifi- 
cally Cairo the chief of the ICA mission 
at that time was anxious to show what 
had been done under jhis direction and 
he arranged a trip outside of Cairo for 
our inspection. In the automobile in 
which I was riding was the chief of the 
mission and an Egyptian who had sev- 
eral degrees from American universities 
and who had returned to his homeland 
to serve his people. On the way out the 
Egyptian and the American were dis- 
cussing phases of the work and the prog- 
ress being made at that time. I listened 
attentively while these two gentlemen 
talked and finally the chief of the mis- 
sion turned to me and he said, ‘“‘Congress- 
man, you have been very quiet. We have 
been doing all the talking.” My reply 
was that I had come to look and to listen 
but then I said, “However, I do have a 
question. Your conversation has been 
most interesting. My question is: ‘How 
long do you think it will take to achieve 
its objectives?’ ” 

Before the American could answer, the 
Egyptian replied quite promptly and vig- 
orously, “Oh, it’ll take about 200 years.” 

My American friend and the chief of 
mission was flabbergasted. He turned 
te the Egyptian and said, “Oh, Doctor, 
you don’t mean that.” ‘The doctor re- 
plied, “Well, it'll take at least 100 
years.” 

We are not fooling our foreign 
friends—they are realists. It is time that 
we quit trying to fool the American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Speaker, I relate this experience 
solely for the purpose of pointing out that 
a technical assistance program, if or- 
ganized as originally conceived, is a long, 
long time project. It can never be re- 
lated to the so-called crash programs. 





Trial By Jury 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the 
June 4, 1957, issue of the Roanoke 


World-News concerning the jury trial 
amendment to the civil-rights bill: 
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TRIAL BY Jury STiit A SaCRED RIGHT 


The 7-3 vote by which the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee managed to write a jury 
trial amendment into the controversial civil 
rights bill of the Eisenhower administration 
is a heartening development. 

It is an indication of growing fears that 
the Federal court system is overstepping its 
constitutional authority not only in inter- 
preting but in rewriting basic laws. 

It marks an apparent realization by re- 
sponsible people outside the South that ours 
would not be the only section whose funda- 
mental rights would be infringed by deny- 
ing the guaranties of the sixth amendment. 

There never should have been necessity 
for acknowledging the right of trial by jury 
while writing Federal legislation. Until now 
this has been taken as a guaranty to be 
respected by Congress, the administrative 
branch of Government, and the judiciary 
alike. 

The punitive zeal of some judges of the 
lower echelon in enforcing the Supreme 
Court's school integration decision of May 17, 
1954, has led them far afield and to dangerous 
lengths. This was especially true when a dis- 
trict judge at Clinton, Tenn., assumed an un- 
limited authority which denied both freedom 
of assembly and of speech. 

This would have been bad enough, viola- 
tive as it was of rights Americans had taken 
for granted since 1787. But this judge has 
gone so far as to imprison citizens for con- 
tempt of court and deny them trial by jury. 
Only aroused public opinion and criticism in 
Congress later compelled jury trials to be 
granted. 

Attorney General Brownell and sponsors of 
this legislation from both Republican and 
Democratic (northern wing) parties have 
contended jury trial must be cast aside un- 
der circumstances because southern juries 
would not conyict. 

Yet the sixth amendment clearly states 
that in case of criminal prosecutions, de- 
fendants shall have the right of trial by Jury 
from a panel drawn from their own State 
and district. 

Government by injunction could become a 
fearsome thing, equally as punitive and deny- 
ing of basic rights as any evil measure con- 
ceived in reconstruction days. It should be 
clear that once courts were allowed to as- 
sume such authority in enforcing injunctions 
dealing with voting privileges, this tyranny 
could be extended to an unlimited degree. 
It would be only a short step back to 1740 
and the imprisonment of John Peter Zenger 
for daring to criticise the king’s court. We 
had supposed this issue to haye been settled 
for over 200 years. 

if the full Senate is wise, indeed, if the 
House is wise, they will sustain the Judiciary 
Committee in upholding the right of trial by 
jury and not try to repeal the sixth amend- 
ment by indirection. The Bill of Rights is 
not a one-way document, 





Europe From A to Izzard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the editor and publisher of the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Daily News, Mr. Wes Izzard, is 
currently on a grand junket in Europe 
concurrent with his attendance at Rotary 
International. Mr. Izzard’s highly read- 
able daily column From A to Izzard, 
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continues daily and provides some of the 
finest reporting to come from the Conti- 
nent since his last trip there. 

I have, on several previous occasions, 
inserted examples of his vibrant jour- 
nalism in the Recorp for the enlighten- 
ment of this body. Of particular note 
is his report from Bern, Switzerland, 
which appeared in the May 29 edition 
of the Amarillo Daily News, which I in- 
sert herein. Mr. Izzard’s clairvoyance in 
the determination of government’s func- 
tion at the lowest possible strata is, I 
believe, a provocative treatise and I take 
pleasure in commending it to my col- 
leagues: 

Europe From A To IZZARD 
(By Wez Izzard) 
GOVERNMENT OF AND BY THE PEOPLE 


Bern, Swirzertanp—In the middle of 
Europe, surrounded by confused and fright- 
ened nations, stands little Switzerland, a 
monument to commonsense, and a strong- 
hold of free enterprise and states rights. 

For nearly 400 years the Swiss have known 
peace. For nearly 400 years they have minded 
their own business and taken care of them- 
selves. 

For generations diplomats have come to 
Switzerland to hold their conferences and 
write their treaties. It seems strange that 
none of them has taken the trouble to look 
about him and say, “Maybe' we can learn 
from the Swiss.” 

Switzerland stands as a living refutation 
of most of mankind’s misconceptions about 
men and nations. 

Foremost among these modern misconcep- 
tions is the idea that both national and 
personal security depend on a strong cen- 
tral government. 

But the Swiss, who have not been at- 
tacked for 400 years, and among whom there 
is practically no poverty, have no strong 
Federal Government. Switzerland is prob- 
ably the world’s greatest champion of states 
rights. : 

The Swiss do not elect their President. 
The Federal Parliament names a Federal 
Council of seven members, each represent- 
ing a major department of Government. 
These men hold their jobs for life, unless 
removed by popular recall. ‘The presidency 
rotates among them, each hoiding the job’ 
a@ year at a time. 

This year the President. is Hans Streuli, 
a@ grandfatherly old gentleman whose regu- 
lar job on the council is that of finance 
and customs director. 

The Federal Council is responsible to the 
Parliament and to the people, themselves. 
A referendum may be called on any drastic 
proposal offered by the council. 

Recently the council proposed an elaborate 
civil-defense program for the nation. But 
there were murmurings from the forks of 
the glaciers, and a referendum was called. 
The plan was soundly voted down, Un- 
necessary and too expensive. 

The Federal capital is Bern, a charming 
mixture of medieval and modern, with its 
quaint fountain statues in the middle of the 
streets. Its population is 165,000. The 
blocks of arcade-covered downtown side- 
walks are a relic of the Middle Ages, but now 
provide modern window shopping protected 
from the sun and rain. ; 

There are 22 cantons, or states. These 
have no governors, but are run by popularly- 
elected cantonal councils, which are the 
heart of Swiss Government. 

Each canton is divided into bezirkes, cor- 
responding to our counties. And at a still 
lower level are the 3,107 free communes, or 
organized communities. 

Most of the governing is done at the com- 


‘munal and cantonal levels. Nothing is left 


to the Federal Government except those 
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things which cannot possibly be done by ;},, 
individual, the community, or the can:n, 

In short, the Swiss Constitution is pr. 
cisely like ours in respect to state's rich: 
The difference is, the Swiss practice it. \, 
don’t. 

It is unthinkable that the Swiss Federa) 
Council should suggest to a canton how ty 
run its schools or how to handle its welfar. 
problems. 

Education is strictly a cantonal and 
munal matter. There is not even a mi: 
of education in the Federal Governmen: 

The same goes for welfare. Each commune 
has its own welfare program. If any Swiss 
should find himself destitute or in dis: 
he needs only to return to the town of 





he is a native, and he will be cared for, a; d 
cared for well. There is no welfare anq 
pension program on the federal leve). 
Why can’t the United States do it this 
way? The argument runs that we are toy 
diverse a people to permit such things to be 


handled only at the local level, 

But what of the Swiss? 

There are four distinct areas in Switzer. 
land, each with its own customs and lan. 
guage. The German-speaking. Swiss com. 
prise 71 percent of the population; the 
French, 21 percent; the Italians, 6 percent, 
And less than 1 percent, down in the south- 
east corner, will speak the old Romansch 
language. 

The Swiss are split religiously, too. Ac. 
cording to Government, figures, Switzerland 
is 58 percent Protestant and 41 percent 
Catholic. 

They are divided into mountain people 
and city people; farmers and industrial 
workers. 

In fact, there is no country in the world 
in which 5 million people, jammed together 
in 16,000 square miles of mountain and val- 
ley, have such a diversity of background and 
interests. _ 

Yet the Swiss are unified. They don't live 
as one big, happy family, it is true. The 
German Swiss don’t particularly care for the 
Italian Swiss, and the mountain people aren't 
overly fond of the factory workers. But they 
don’t fight over it. Over the centuries they 
have developed a unity of commonsense and 
a quiet but intense sort of patriotism. 

Another misconception of mankind is that 
a country without natural resources must 
forever be poor. 

Yet Switzerland, with all its mountains, 
has no natural resources—unless you 
seenery and waterpower. It has no coal, no 
oil, no metals. 

Moreover, Switzerland has no seacoast—no 
port through which these resources can be 
imported directly. 

But the Swiss, through sheer hard work 
and ingenuity, have built a dynamic economy 
in which there is no great wealth, but no 
great poverty, either. 

Switzerland’s No. 1 industry is not tour- 
ism, nor cheese, nor watches. It is heavy 
machinery. 

Although the country has not a single 
passenger automobile factory, it makes many 
of Europe’s finest buses. Also it turns out 
steam engines and turbines, diesel engines, 
railway rolling stock, and electrical equip- 
ment. 

Tourism accounts for only 9 percent of the 
national income, and the Swiss is perh«)s 
the one person in Europe who gives full vaiue 
received for every tourist penny spent. 

There is a misconception that Switzerland 
sits out all of Europe’s wars in order to pro‘it 
from them. This is not true. War in Europe 
hurts the Swiss economy badly. The peop! 
have suffered econOmically, along with the 
rest. But they don’t complain, and they 
don’t come to Washington with hat in hand. 

They stay out of war because that 5° 
been their niitional policy since the 12th cen- 
tury. 
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There are several reasons why they are 
able to stay out of war. First, they have 
consistently refused to take part in the 
between-war squabbling among nations. 
They stay apart, and don’t care whether 
the rest of the world likes it or not. 

Second, they are blessed with a moun- 
tainous terrain that even the most modern 
army would find difficult to take and hold. 

And, third, every able-bodied Swiss from 
19 to 60 is in the army. 

The military training of a Swiss soldier 
is spread out over a lifetime. Everybody is 
in the active reserve, and is assigned to a 
unit of some kind. Every Swiss keeps his 
gun, his uniform, and sometimes his horse 
or jeep, at home, ready for instant mobiliza- 
ion. 
oyhe traveler in Switzerland is sure to see 
troops moving from place to place, or on 
maneuvers. But he will not see the heavy 
gun batteries concealed in the: mountains; 
the hydroelectric plant buried 6,000 feet un- 
der solid rock, and hidden fortifications in 
the passes. 

Switzerland is ready, but does not expect 
war. 

The real ruler of Switzerland is not the 
politician in the big stone building over- 
looking the Aar River in Bern. 

It is the old man with the pipe who works 
his tiny field in the daytime, and sits out- 
side his tidy little home in the evening, 
mulling things over. He may not be clever 
and quick, but he knows what he wants 
and he doesn’t care what anybody else 
thinks about it. And when he talks, the 
politicians listen. 

Never has a nation made so much of so 
little; and it’s strange that the rest of the 
world has taken so little note. 

Here is the world’s last best hope of free 
enterprise and states rights. If only other 
men and other nations would pause in their 
Loadlong flight toward socialism and look 
in on this stronghold of commonsense we 
call Switzerland. 





The CBS Broadcast by Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the Columbia Broadcasting System rela- 
tive to the CBS broadcast by Khru- 
shchev: ~ 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM, INC., 

New York, N. Y., May 27, 1957. 
Mr. Writ1am J. GILL, 

National Commander, Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gitx: I have carefully considered 
the views which you have expressed in your 
wire to me of May 23 in which you urge that 
we cancel our plans to carry an interview of 
Khrushchev by two American correspondents 
on our Face the Nation program, Sunday, 
June 2, 

You based your objection to the proposed 
broadcast on the gro that Khrushchev is 
hot a free agent and that the Russians in- 
tend that the broadcast serve only as Com- 
munist propaganda. I cannot quarrel with 
this. Iam sure, as you are, that Khrushchev 
intends to utilize the occasion for propa- 
gandistic purposes. 
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You and I disagree, however, on whether 
it is improper for television and radio, as 
vital parts of the free press, to schedule such 
a program. After the most careful considera- 
tion we came to the conclusion that our role 
as a part of the American free press fully 
justified scheduling the program. We based 
this conclusion on a number of considera- 
tions which I would like to review with you. 

First, it is well to emphasize the exact 
nature of the program. We went forward 
with the program only after assuring our- 
selves that it would be conducted in all sub- 
stantial respects as a part of, and like, our 
regular Face the Nation series. Specifically 
this means that we are going forward with 
the program, and will broadcast it, only if 
there is fulfillment of the Russian commit- 
ment that the questioning by the two Ameri- 
can correspondent interviewers of our own 
choice will be free and unrehearsed. We are 
not submitting questions in advance, and the 
correspondents are to be free to pursue the 
questions as they see fit. 

I believe that this procedure gives us as- 
surance that the program will be conducted 
as an electronic version of a press intérview, 
serving not as a one-way street but rather 
as a two-way street. 

Second, I would call to your attention that 
interviews of Russian leaders, in which 
answers were given by the Russians to ques- 
tions put by American newsmen, have long 
been comprehensively covered by the Ameri- 
can press in circumstances which have given 
rise to no serious criticism. For example, 
an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune 
on December 28, 1952, notes the fact that 
as of that date “14 times since the war, 
Premier Stalin has answered questions writ- 
ten to him by newspapermen, or has ex- 
pressed himself in interviews with promirent 
Amei.icans.” Recently, on May 11, 1957, the 
New York Times devoted a half page to a 
2-hour interview by Turner Catledge, of the 
New York Times, with Khrushchev on May 
10. In February 1955, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., interviewed Bulganin, Khru- 
shchev, Zhukov, and Molotov in individual 
sessions, and extensive stories, including the 
questions and answers, were published in 
the New York Journal-American and other 
Hearst newspapers in articles written by 
Kingsbury Smith, European general manager, 
International News Service. 

Other interviews in the last few years in- 
cluded that by Kingsbury Smith of Malenkov 
in the New York Times, January 1, 1954, and 
Marshall MacDuffie of Khrushchev in Novem- 
ber 1954, carried in the New York Post on 
February 6, 1955. In addition, newspapers 
have frequently submitted questions to So- 
viet leaders which have been answered in 
writing and published in newspapers. Thus, 
James Reston, of the New York Times, sub- 
mitted four written questions to Stalin, the 
answers to which were published in the Times 
on December 25, 1952. Answers to questions 
submitted by Hanson Baldwin, of the New 
York Times to Marshal Zhukov were pub- 
lished in the Times on August 7, 1956. On 
January 1, 1955, newspapers, including t 
Times, printed a reply by Premier Malena 
to six questions put by C. E. Shutt, chief o 
the Washington bureau of Telenews, a sub- 
sidiary of Hearst Metrotone News. 

These are only some of the examples of 
full American newspaper coverage of answers 
by Russian leaders to questions put by 
Americans. And it may be noted that in a 
number of these cases, the interviews were 
far more restricted than that proposed for 
Face the Nation, since in those interviews 
the questions have been required to be put 

in writing. 

There is, accordingly, quite overwhelming 
precedent for our projected program. But 
there is in addition a most important added 
eleinent which justifies our proposed pro- 
gram. Print mediums such as newspapers are 
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of course unable to reproduce the full flavor 
of the interview and the character of the in- 
terviewee. Television, on the other hand, 
provides to the American people a vivid, di- 
rect, and accurate firsthand impression of 
the person interviewed. Americans on next 
Sunday will have an opportunity for the first 
time to see for themselves the face and man- 
ner of a Russian leader as he deals with the 
free and unrehearsed questions put to him by 
American correspondents on behalf of the 
American public. 

In such circumstances, I for one do not 
fear the consequences to American security 
or to the minds of our American citizens. 
It is one of the glories of our high American 
standards of civilization that with the 
knowledge which a free press gives and with 
the free interchange of ideas, the American 
people can be depended upon to reject 
propaganda which would destroy the Ameri- 
can system. The benefits of American edu- 
cation, of the American press and of active, 
alert, and patriotic groups such as yours, 
provide, I am convinced, the best bulwark 
against American susceptibility to what- 
ever subversion might be sought to be im- 
posed upon Americans. 

With this kind of confidence in Americans 
and their ability to reject the false which 
I am sure you and I share deeply, I think 
that the advantages to American knowledge 
which our proposed program will bring far 
outweigh the’dangers. I do not think that 
Americans are best protected against the 
dangers of totalitarian philosophy by ignor- 
ing that philosophy or by pretending that 
it is not there. The greatest bulwark is 
knowledge. And I believe strongly that 
affording the American people an opportun- 
ity to see the face of communism and the 
face of a Communist leader at first hand will 
provide Americans with that fuller knowl- 
edge and understanding which strengthen 
Americans’ faith in our own system. 

I have, in short, too much faith in the 
strength of our own institutions and the 
wise discrimination of our own people to 
believe that exposing Americans to a first- 
hand view of American correspondents’ free 
questioning of Khrushchev will do America 
damage. The people will know better than 
ever what communism is. They will take 
what Khrushchev says for what it is worth. 
And this is the strength of a free press of 
which CBS radio and CBS television are a 
part, and the strength of the American sys- 
tem. 

In these circumstances, I hope that you 
will share our conviction that our proposed 
program is in the public interest because 
it will strengthen, not weaken, American 
knowledge and American institutions. 

With all good wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK STANTON. 





Who Is in Charge Down There? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Triumph, Monterey, Minn., Progress by 
Editor Spielman: 

Wuo Is in CHARGE Down THERE? 

President Eisenhower’s defense of his rec- 
ord $71.8 billion budget would be more con- 
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vincing if it were not for the fact that the 
rest of his team seems to be running the 
other way. Not only do Members of Con- 
gress feel that a budget cut is necessary, 
but each and every time that President 
Eisenhower has opened his mouth in favor 
of the largest peacetime budget in history, 
a member of the President’s own Cabinet 
sounds off in opposition. 

It would appear that the administration 
is playing a game designed only to confuse 
the American people by coming out both 
for and against the budget at the same 
time. 

For example, in the President's budget 
message on January 16, President Eisenhower 
stated, “It is a carefully balanced budget. 
I consider it well adapted to the needs of 
the present and the future.” 

The very next day, Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey denounced the budget 
saying, “There are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut.” He predicted that 
if “this upward trend in spending isn’t 
stopped, the result will be a depression that 
will curl your hair.” ‘ 

A week later, Ike vigorously defended the 
budget by telling a White House press con- 
ference, “As long as the American people 
demand, and, in my opinion, deserve the 
kind of services that this budget provides, we 
have to spend this kind of money.” 

The very next day, on January 24, however, 
he was not so sure and stated that Con- 
gress has the duty to cut the budget “if it 
can find places to wield the economy ax.” 
And on February 10, Senate Republican 
leader WiLL1AM KNOWLAND said, “I -think 
there will be some cuts made.” 

On March 2, Commerce Secretary Weeks 
thought that if “Congress wants to start cut- 
ting, it could cut $50 million out of the 
budget.” By the next day, Percival Brund- 
age, Director of the Budget, was so confused 
he repudiated the budget saying, “This is 
the President’s budget, not mine.” 

A few days later on March 6, the President 
was not sure either and told the press, the 
“Government should, to the ultimate of its 
ability, cut back. “Now, there may be here 
and there some program that doesn’t occur 
to my mind right now, that might be aban- 
doned.” 

But, on March 8, Ike was again sure that 
“practically all the projects called for are 
necessary for the public welfare.” 

This didn’t satisfy Treasury Under Secre- 
tary W. Randolph Burgess who on March 11, 
told the American Bankers Association, 
“After all explanations, the budget is still 
too big for the future best good of this 
country.” 

By March 20, Commerce Secretary Weeks 
backed down from his suggested budget cut 
of $50 million and told the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee that he wanted “to leave 
it—the entire budget—in the bill.” 

Then on April 3, Treasury Under Secretary 
Burgess made a statement that the budget 
“should be cut by two to three billion dol- 
lars.” On the same day President Eisen- 
hower issued a statement that he saw “no 
chance for a substantial cut such as $2 
billion.” 

The very next day, Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey was no longer for cutting the 
budget and was upset because some cutting 
was done in his department. He urged the 
Senate to restore “an $8,205,000 reduction 
made by the House in Treasury funds.” 

On that same day Under Secretary Burgess 
also had a change of heart and said it was 
“a false alarm to say there was any differ- 
ence between President Eisenhower” and 
himself on the budget. 

Then only last Sunday, President Eisen- 
hower'’s top assistant, Sherman Adams, told 
a television audience that a budget cut of 
one to two billion dollars “would not inter- 
fere with the quality of Government 

services.” 
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Tax Writeoff Certificates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN | 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22,1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking details concerning the issu- 
ance of rapid tax writeoff certificates to 
the Idaho Power Co. is only now un- 
folding as a result of the meritorious 
investigation being conducted by the 
Kefauver Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. Two recent news dis- 
patches concerning disclosures by ad- 
ministration officials involved in the is- 
suance of these certificates are, I be- 
lieve, of great importance and, I feel, 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The first of these dispatches is from 
the June 1 issue of the Washington 
Post. It points out the extent of the 
actual cost to the taxpayers of these 
certificates, as well as the estimated 
cash benefits to the stockholders of the 
Idaho Power Co. 

The second article appeared in the 
New York Times issue of May 28, and 
contains excerpts from a letter written 
by the Secretary of Interior, Fred A. 
Seaton, to Arthur S. Flemming, former 
Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Mr. Seaton’s letter is in- 
deed an important document and I 
think it highly peculiar that Mr. Gor- 
don Gray, present Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, should have 
completely ignored it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including these two articles: 

{From the Washington Post of June 1, 1957] 
IpaHo Writreorr Cost Is Put aT $83 MILLION 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

A Federal Power Commission official said 
gesterday the fast tax writeoff granted Idaho 
Power Co. on two Hells Canyon dams will 
cost the Government $83.5 million and give 
the utility a $339 million benefit. 

These figures were given the Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee by the FPC’s chief 
accountant, Russell C. Rainwater. The sub- 
committee is looking into the monopoly 
effects of fast tax writeoffs. It is concen- 
trating on Idaho Power which is also part of 
the public-private power Hells Canyon fight. 

The fast tax writeoff is a wartime con- 
struction incentive which has lingered on. 
It permits a company to write off all or part 
of its construction costs in 5 years instead 
of the longer normal period—50 years in 
the case of Idaho Power's dams. This means 

& tax deferral during the first 5 years. 

Rainwater said the $83.5 million cost is 
what the Government must pay in interest 
to borrow money to make up for the tax 
postponement granted Idaho Power. 

Companies pa 





change. Critics of the program say it doesn’t 
work that way; that the Government never 
catches up. 

Rainwater’s Government cost figure was 


needed for financing, had placed the cost to 
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the Government at $17 million. Secre:,,y ,; 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey his ¢;\, 
the entire writeoff program will cost the Gov. 
ernment $3 billion. 

Rainwater figured the $339-million benes; 
to Idaho Power this way: Fast deprecia:\,, 
will save it €30 million in taxes durin 
first 5 years. Invested at 6 percent comp 
interest, this would build up to $339 n 









When the FPC granted Idaho Power » )). 
cense to build the dams in August 1955 ;, 
stated that there would be no cost to the 
Government. FPC Chairman Jerome K. Ky. 
kendall conceded yesterday that this jap. 
guage was not correct in light of the fast tay 
writeof granted by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization 6 weeks ago. 

Kuykendall said the PPC assumed in 1955 
that the project would be financed conyep. 
tionally with normal depreciation. 

Congress has killed several bills to make 
Hells Canyon a public-power project. By; 
its backers have brought another public pow. 
er bill onto the Senate floor and hope the 
storm blown up by Idaho Power's fast tay 
veer will give them enough votes to pass 

Kuykendall said he learned of Idaho Poy. 
er’s fast tax writeoff from the newspapers. It 
was released the day after FPC had approved 
an Idaho Power application to issue $40 mi). 
lion in promissory notes to help finance the 
project. 

Senator Estes Keravver, Democrat, of Ten. 
nessee, Antimonopoly Subcommittee chair- 
man, said the writeoff would help market 
the notes and suggested that the timing of 
ODM’s tax order was too close for coinci- 
dence. KEPravuver said Idaho Power ofiicials 
knew of the ODM tax decision, which was 
made a week or so before its public release, 
before FPC approved its borrowing. He won- 
dered why ODM or Idaho Power hadn't told 
FPC about it. 


_— 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1957) 


SEATON OPPOSED DAM  WRITEOFFS—ODM 
IcNorEeD His Views ON Tax AMORTIZATION 
ror HELLS CANYON PROJECTS 


WasHINGTON, May 27.—A Senate subcom- 
mittee was informed today that Fred A 
Seaton, the Secretary of the Interior, had 
recommended denial of a $65 million rapid 
tax writeoff for the Idaho Power Co. The 
tax privilege was granted to Idaho Power 
last month for 2 of 3 dams it will build in 
the Hells Canyon area. 

The staff of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee was supplied with a 
copy of Mr. Seaton’s letter to Arthur S. Fiem- 
ming, former Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The letter was dated 
March 11. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court refused 
today for the second time to review Federal 
Power Commission licensing of the three 
dams. 

The granting of the rapid tax amortization 
has been criticized in Congress. The sub- 
committee is considering legislation that 
would limit such benefits to industrial- 
expansion directly connected with defense. 

Gordon Gray, the present mane Director, 
was confronted with Mr. Seaton’s\letter when 
he testified before the subcommittee todiy. 

GRAY DEFENDS DECISION 

Mr. Gray, who took office before the write- 
off privileges were announced, conceded that 
hie had ignored Mr. Seaton’s recommend:- 
tions. But he insisted that the Seaton letter 
constituted an expression of opinion and had 
not dealt with whether the company had 
complied with regulations for obtaining the 
certificates. 

He testified that Idaho Power had met *!] 
the requirements for getting the certificates. 

The tax writeoff privilege permits a com- 
pany to write off against income taxes 411 °' 
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t of a project’s cost in 5 years, instead of 
the normal 20 years or more. 

Mr. Seaton opposed the issuance of the 
certificates because, he said, the Federal 
power Commission-had licensed the hydro- 
electric dams on the basis that their con- 
struction would be without expense to the 
Federal Government. 

The Secretary contended that the grant- 
ing of the certificates would require the Gov- 
ernment to pay interest on money that it 
would have to borrow because of decreased 
tax revenues during the amortization period. 

CITES FPC TESTIMONY 

Mr. Seaton also wrote that in his view tes- 
timony before the FPC “appears to establish 
clearly the company made its case before’ the 
FPC on the basis that it would not need 
accelerated tax amortization in order to jus- 
tify granting the license to the company.” 

An Interior Department spokesman said 
the arguments that Mr. Seaton had advanced 
were fundamentally beyond the established 
criteria upon which ODM based its issuance 
of certificates. 

He said the Secretary had no legal author- 
ity in the matter, beyond making a recom- 
mendation “bearing on the discretion which 
the Director of ODM has.” 

The certificates for Idaho Power, an- 
nounced last month, covered 65 percent of 
the estimated cost of more than $67 million 
for the Brownlee Dam and 60 percent for 
Oxbow Dam, estimated to cost $36 million. 
A third dam is to be built at Hells Canyon. 








“Little Bill’ Phillips, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Begins Twenty-eighth Year in Broad- 
casting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on “Little 
Bill” Phillips, widely known radio per- 
sonality, which appeared in the Wilkes- 
soe Sunday Independent of May 26, 
1957: 

PHILLIPS IN RapIo 28 Years Is Loca “DEAN 
OF VoIcEs” 

William “Little Bill” Phillips, whose after- 
noon show on WBAX Radio is a household 
word in many homes, this week starts his 
28th year on the airways to retain the local 
title of “Dean of Voices.” 

It was May 15, 1930, that he got a tryout 
at WBRE Radio announcing a studio presen- 
tation of Georgie and His Virginians, one of 
the valley’s favorite dance bands of that 
period. 

Now one of radio’s ranking personalities 
and disc jockeys—and known nationwide in 
the trade—“Little Bill” has left the sports 
announcing arena, but the record books in 
local radio, show among his firsts, a broadcast 
of a local baseball game, radio coverage of a 
high-school football game (Coughlin-Larks- 
ville) and a basketball game—Forty Fort 
High School varsity versus Forty Fort High 
School alumni, 

His interviews with the greats of the en- 
tertainment world number into the hun- 
dreds, but they include such memorable 
names as Rudy Valee, Ted Lewis, Millis 
Brothers, Amos 'n Andy, Morton Downey, Joe 
ee Kate Smith, Husk O'Hare, and on 

on, 
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During the floods of 1936 that swept this 
area, Phillips did two coast-to-coast broad- 
casts that won him an award and praise 
from radio men in 44 States and Canada. 

When the late Billy Waters, young Forty 
Fort High School gridder was fatally in- 
jured in a game, a “Give a Dime” show was 
broadcast by Phillips and the proceeds were 
turned over to his family. 

For 7 years he staged an annual program 
for the Salvation Army. 

He also planned and originated the first 
local news program from the old Evening 
News. He also broadcast many world cham- 
pionship fights by using the news ticker at 
the Evening News. In those days the big 
sports events were not broadcast direct. 

Covered high-school championship games 
as far back as 1934 and did a play by play in 
1936 when Newport Township won the State 
title at Zembo Mosque, Harrisburg. 

QUIT SPORTS IN 1951 


Gave up sports in 1951 to start his present 
Bill Phillips Show, which has featured many 
present-day stars, such as Perry Como, Patti 
Page, Ray Anthony, Ralph Flanagan, Jerry 
Vale, Fred Waring, Russ Morgan, Julius 
LaRosa, Charley Applewhite, Dorothy Collins, 
Jaye P. Morgan, Hugo Winterhalter, The Five 
Keys, Vaughn Monroe, and Julia Meade. 

In December 1952 he scored a radio public 
service first by raising $20,000 for Betty 
Petroski, of Luzerne, who was seriously in- 
jured in a truck accident in conjunction with 
preparations for a school play. The late 
John Stenger turned over the full facilities 
of WBAX for this 21-hour marathon, and all 
of the station personnel and many outside 
volunteers assisted without compensation. 

Originator of the slogan, “The Valley With 
a Heart,” Phillips won much popularity with 
his Sunshine Club that tells of the doings 
of the valley’s shutins. 

NAMES THREE LITTLE GIRLS 


In closing his broadcast each day, Little 
Bill would bay, “So long” to three little girls. 
Listeners have been curious about the iden- 
tity of these girls. 

Little Bill says they are Lee Ann, a 7-year- 
old girl who was born blind; Freckle Face, a 
polio victim; and Linda, one of the Nation's 
worst cerebral-palsy cases. 

Widely known for his support of fund- 
raising drives for needy cases, Phillips was 
asked if he could estimate how much he had 
raised in 28 years. Modestly, he explained, 
“I never kept a running total.” But station 
attachés estimate that contributions received 
by programs have totaled more than $50,000. 





Letter From a Constituent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter from a constituent of mine, dated 
June 5. 

Mrs. Meharg is a widow: a former 
schoolteacher; and now a business- 
woman. She is very active in the 
Pionette Business and Professional 
Women’s Club in Lakeland, Fla. 

It is most gratifying to me to find an- 
other citizen of these United States who 
is getting fed up with this overly cen- 
tralized Government. Despite the fact 
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that she has had many trials and tribu- 
lations in her own life, as we all do, she 
has maintained a strong interest in the 
workings of our Government. She has 
seen our Government become octopus- 
like in its far-reaching expansion. She 
is cognizant of the facts, and it pleases 
me that she is a watchdog of democracy. 

Mrs. Meharg is not the first constituent 
to write me on this subject, but the able 
manner in which she so frankly expresses 
what millions of Americans are feeling 
today is certainly worthy of recogni- 
tion; therefore, I call upon my colleagues 
to please take note of this letter, and I 
ask permission at this time to include it 
in the REcorRD. 

The letter follows: 

LAKELAND, FLA. 
Hon. JAMEs A. HALEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hater: Since hearing the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to the Nation over radio and 
television in behalf of his budget, it would 
seem from reports in the press that some 
Senators and Representatives are.weakening 
in their stand that it is too high. 

Just in case you would like to know what 
one of your constitutents is thinking on the 
subject, I am still of the same opinion as 
when I answered your questionnaire in the 
local newspaper; that is, I feel that the 
budget is too high, there are funds set up 
in it for projects that are absolutely un- 
necessary, and I, and thousands like me, are 
not asking for special services furnished by 
the Federal Government. For my part, I'd 
be very happy if the Federal Government 
would forget all about me and just let me 
alone. 

I am tired of working every day to pay 
income taxes to be thrown indiscriminately 
around the world furnishing the so-called 
services for people who do not deserve them, 
not having worked for them. I heartily 
agree with J. Bracken Lee that it is uncon- 
stitutional to tax the American public to 
take care of people in countries not making 
any efforts to obtain these services them- 
selves, 

As far as our foreign policy is concerned, 
we have not had one in the United States 
worthy of the name of a policy since Presi- 
dent Monroe promulgated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. And of all the idiotic “isms” foisted 
on the American taxpayer in the past 40 
years, the Marshall plan, in my opinion, is 
the worst. 


Yours very truly, 
H. MEHARG. 





A Growing Club, But Don’t Join It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
appearing in the Fort Dodge Messenger 
on June 4, 1957, bears reading by the 
entire membership of the Congress. This 
editorial offers some prudent thoughts 
concerning the rush of activity in the 
grind of life. In this editorial is men- 
tioned a club which it seems that all too 
many of the American people are prone 
to join. — 
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The editorial follows: 
A Grow1nc CLuB—BvuT Don’t Jorn It 


All too many people are joining the type 
of club described in a recent State depart- 
ment of health news release. As the release 
states, it’s a popular club * * * an easy club 
to crash, easy to get in and * * * guaranteed 
to take you out of this world. 

The initiation fee isn’t high but prolonged 
membership is very expensive. In fact, it 
sometimes takes years to pay and costs your 
life. 

This particular club is called the coronary 
club and members are persons who: 

1. Put their jobs first; personal considera- 
tions second. ‘ 

2. Go to the office evenings, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

3. Take their briefcases home evenings 
when they don’t work late. This provides 
opportunity to review completely all the 
troubles and worries of the day. 

4. Never say “No” to a request—always 
“Yes.” 

5. Accept all invitations to meetings, ban- 
quets, committees, etc. 

6. Do not eat a restful relaxing meal. Al- 
ways plan a conference for the lunch hour. 

7. Believe hunting and fishing are a waste 
of time and money. Golf, bowling, pool, 


billiards, cards, and gardening are also a 


waste of time. 

8. Think it is a poor policy to take all the 
vacation time that is provided for them. 

9. Never delegate responsibility to others— 
carry the entire load at all times. 

10. When traveling is their job work all 
day and drive all night to make appointments 
the next morning. 

“If you want to make lots of money, have 
heart trouble, suffer, die young, and leave 
the money to someone else to enjoy, follow 
the coronary club members’ formula * * * 
you will,” the department of health state- 
ment observes. 

“Any further questions you may have con- 
cerning membership should be referred to 
your doctor. There's no use trying to con- 
tact old members * * * they can’t tell you 
anything * * * they're dead.” 





Government Guaranty of Private Loans to 
Certain Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS: Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Board I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
for Government guaranty of private 
loans to certain air carriers for pur- 
chase of aircraft and equipment, and for 
other purposes. The following is a 
statement by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the purpose and need for the proposed 
legislation: 

The local service carriers and the Carriers 
operating wholly within the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, it is estimated, are cur- 
rently subsidized to the extent of approxi- 
mately $30 million per annum. The most 
careful consideration should therefore be 
given to any development which might have 
the effect of reducing that obligation. A 
serious deterrent to improvement in the 
financial position of the local service car- 
riers and the carriers operating wholly with- 
in the Territories of Alaska and Hawali has 
been the relatively high cost of operating 
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types of aircraft which have been available 
for the short-haul type of service for which 
these carriers are certificated. 

New aircraft are being developed, which it 
is believed, will be much more economical 
and efficient. However, the cost of acquiring 
such new aircraft will be so great as in all 
probability to render the aircraft unavailable 
to the typical local service and short-haul car- 
rier, on reasonable terms, without govern- 
mental assistance of some kind. It is be- 
lieved that legislation should be enacted 
which wiil permit the Government, under ap- 
propriate conditions, to assist these air car- 
riers in acquiring new equipment by guaran- 
teeing private. loans negotiated by the car- 
riers for the purchase of such aircraft. 





A Bill To Prohibit Certain Practices Re- 
garding Passenger Ticket Sales and 
Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Board I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to prohibit certain prac- 
tices regarding passenger ticket sales 
and reservations. The following is a 
statement by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the purpose and need for the pro- 
posed legislation: 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to protect the right of the public to pur- 
chase airline tickets at the lawful tariff 
rates and to, prevent the purchase of tickets 
by brokers or other persons with the intent 
of selling the tickets to travelers at a 
premium. = 

Section 403 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act prohibits carriers from charging more 
or less than the effectiv® tariff rate. This 
provision is supplemented by section 902 
(d) specifically penalizing ticket agents as 
well as carriers, or the personnel or repre- 
sentatives thereof, for rebating or charging 
less. There is no parallel penalty against 
ticket agents or persons other than carriers 
for scalping—charging more. To deter 
scalping effectively, passage of such a penalty 
provision is necessary. 

The practice of ticket scalping, so called, 
has grown to such an extent as to constitute 
a@ substantial burden on the orderly develop- 
ment of interstate air transportation. The 
adverse effects of the practice are par- 
ticularly evident on the most heavily 
traveled routes, such as that between New 
York and Miami. However, with the in- 
creasing demand for air transportation 
throughtout the country, it may be expected 
that these practices will increase, to the 
expense and annoyance of the traveling pub- 
lic, unless effective measures are taken to put 
a stop to them. 

A common pattern of ticket scalping, as 
revealed by investigations conducted by the 
Board's Office of Compliance, is for an in- 
dividual to make ticket reservations in an- 
ticipation of heavy travel demand. As it is 
required that the prospective passengers’ 
names be given, the tickets are reserved in 
fictitious names. Upon being approached 


for assistance in obtaining travel accommo- 
dations by a bona fide prospective passen- 
ger, the individual picks up one of the 
tickets he has received, and delivers it to 
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the prospective passenger, charging a <j. 
stantial premium or gratuity, common), 
ranging from $5 to $50. The purchaser ; 
advised, of course, that he must trave) une. 
the fictitious mame which appears on :), 
ticket. The individuals engaging in thes 
ticket-selling practices are frequently hote) 
employees and others similarly situated ;, 
come in frequent contact with travelers 

Certain travel agencies themselves may 
knowingly issue tickets to persons wit) 
names other than those in which the space 
was previously reserved, not necessarily ;, 
extract a premium price from the purchaser 
but to get the commissions paid them py 
carriers for the ticket sales. The space res. 
ervations may actually have been mace jp 
fictitious names or may have been mace 
for people later deciding not to buy the 
space reserved. 

It is also essential that the above amena- 
ment be supplemented by a prohibition 
against purposely making reservations jn 
fictitious names or selling tickets not bear. 
ing the name of that prospective passe: 
for whom such sale is made. This pr 
tion, coupled with a penalty, would f 
deter scalping schemes at inception an 
vent a few unscrupulous individuals 
monopolizing unsold space which shou 
always be available through any legitimat: 
agency or the carrier to those seeking ac- 
commodations. 

There would seem to be no doubt that 
the recommended provisions would go {ar 
to prevent scalping and the usurpation of 
space which causes an undue burden on 
an anxious public seeking to obtain air- 
travel accommodations. Federal legislation 
is needed to provide an effective remedy for 
@ general situation which cannot be acde- 
quately corrected by the ‘carriers, by local 
enforcement of such State statutes or or- 
dinances as are in effect, or by the Board 
under its present authority. 


to 


ger 
















The Story of the Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable ELMER J. HOLLAND, recently wrote 
a newsletter which, in part, covers 4 
subject which is all too little understood 
by many people. I am sure that it will 
be of great interest to many Membe's. 
Therefore, with the permission of Con- 
gressman HOLLAND, I am inserting it in 
the REcorD. 

The newsletter follows: 

Tue Srory oF THE MONTH—WAGES, PRO!!'S, 
PRIcES 

Everyone who buys food and clothes—and 
a few of the luxuries—knows that it cos‘s 
more to live today. 

Why? There are several reasons, but the 
one we always hear about, the one that 
gets the greatest blame, is that wages «re 
too high. It is because of them that prices 
are so high. This is not true. 

The main réason for higher prices is thst 
most of the big companies after granting @ 
wage hike, increase the price of their goods 
many times more than the amount of the 

increase. 

Look at United States Steel. In 1956 stee’- 
workers gained wage and fringe benefits 0! 
approximately 20 cents an hour plus a 1at¢r 
cost-of-living adjustment of 3 cents an bow 
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these gains cost the steel corporation about 

million—even if there had been no in- 
crease in output per man-hour (which re- 
duces cost of production). 

What happened? Steel prices were raised 
98.50 a ton last year, and another $4 a ton 
this year. This totals to an increase of 
$12.50 a ton in cost of steel and brought 
in $340 million a year more for United 
states Steel. That new income amounts 
to 3% times the $94 million allowed in wage 
and fringe benefits. 

The steel price increase was passed on to 
all of us as purchasers of steel. They were 
felt in higher prices for food, which was 
canned; for automobiles; for transportation, 
for just about everything we buy as steel is 
used in every business and industry. 

The industry could have absorbed those 
wage and fringe benefit costs and still have 
reported enormous profits. But prices were 
raised and the unions were blamed because 
they secured better wages for steelworkers. 
As a result of the price hike, United States 
Steel will get $246 million more in gross 
profits, and they will get an extra $118 million 
in net profits after taxes, even after paying 
higher wages and better fringe benefits. 


Net profits after taxes for first 3 months in 


1955, 1956, and 1957 
1955_..--------------------- = $72, 652, 000 
1956. ..--.- eo nnn enn on n----- - 104,160,945 
1957..--------- eeeewennnnnn= - 115,478,109 


The more wages paid and better fringe 
benefits provided means higher profits be- 
cause the steel companies increase steel 
prices far more than enough to cover the cost 
of the higher wages and benefits. 

Look at Ford and General Motors, the 
giants of the auto industry. They said in 
1955 and 1956 prices would be higher on 
cars because they were forced to pay more 
wages. The gains in wages and benefits 
came to 20 cents an hour. However, in 1955— 
before prices were raised, but after the wage 
increase—General Motors’ profit, after taxes, 
was $1.41 for each man-hour for 400,000 em- 
ployees. Ford’s profit after taxes was $1.47 
per man-hour. 

You can see then, it is not the wages and 


fringe benefits that the big corporations pay . 


that cause prices to go up. The true cause 
is the fact that. the companies jump their 
prices far more than enough to meet the cost 
of wage and fringe benefits. 





City Man: The Farmers’ Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Gwen Gibson which appeared in the New 
York Daily News of June 6, 1957, with 
reference to our distinguished colleague, 
Representative Victor L. ANnruso, of 
Brooklyn, who is to be commended for 
the fine job he is doing as chairman of 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture: 

CapiraL Crrcus 
(By Gwen Gibson) 

WasHINcTon, June 5.—Representative Vic- 
ToR L. ANFuUSO was born in Italy, reared in 
New York, and—by his own admission- - 
doesn’t Ww beans about American rural 
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life. Yet he currently is masterminding a 
unique and extensive probe into the Nation’s 
most pressing agricultural headache—the 
high cost of farm products. 

If ANFruso’s plan works out, his special in- 
vestigation may well go down as the flash- 
iest—if not the longest—single study of farm 
price problems in House history. 


GROUP STARTED QUIETLY, NOW SEEKS PUBLICITY 


The active New York Democrat was picked 
this spring to head a@ newly created, seven- 
man watchdog group, known technically as 
the Consumers Study Committee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

His group proceeded quiétly at first, gath- 
ering preliminary data on the current spread 
between farmers’ income and the retail cost 
of food. 

Now the committee is cetting set to branch 
out in a frank effort to milx its investigation 
for all the publicity it’s worth. 

BETTER SERVICE TO PUBLIC IS AIM 


“No normal politician minds grabbing a 
bit on the public limelight,”” ANFuso admit- 
, ted with a grin, “but we also figure that we 
can render a better public service if house- 
wives, farmers, and middlemen in the food 
business get interested in our work.” 

ANFuso’s group is out, basically to de- 
termine how the cost of getting food from 
the farm to city families can be cut back. 
There’s nothing new in this subject matter, 
But ANFruso’s approach is novel. 

The committee currently is busy sending 
out questionnaires to a nationwide sampling 
of farmers, seeking data on their dealings 
with food brokers. 


EVEN TRADING STAMPS WILL BE SCRUTINIZED 


With this background, it plans public ses- 
sions to question leading figures in the food- 
brokerage field. Then it will investigate 
business habits of food buyers, processors, 
transporters, and retailers. Even the trad- 
ing-stamp industry will come in for scrutiny. 
And the ultimate expert witnesses will be a 
group of typical American housewives. 

AnFuso will set public hearings on this 
phase later this month; and he hopes to con- 
tinue the sessions throughout the current 
session of Congress. After Congress adjourns 
he plans to put his show on the road. 

“We tentatively plan to hold public hear- 
ings in New York City in late September,” he 
said. “After that, out tentative schedule is 
upstate New York, Florida, Georgia, Cali- 
fornia, and possibly some Farm Belt States.” 


PANEL TECHNIQUE TO DRAMATIZE SHOW 


Anruso has a plan for dramatizing his 
out-of-town hearings by turning them into 
something of a panel show. Instead of quiz- 
zing 1 witness at a time—normal House 
committee procedure—he plans to put up to 
8 witnesses on the stand simultaneously. 

“We visualize a semicircle of witnesses,” 
he explained, “starting with a farmer on the 
left, followed by a broker, manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, transporter, and finally a house- 
wife.” 

AnFvso insists he has no preconceived no- 
tions of what caused farm income to decline 
14 percent over the past 10 years, while the 
cost of food to the average city family shot 
up by better than $500 a year. 

But his probe will deal at length with 
questions like these: 

1. Has there been collusion between food 
buyers and brokers to corner markets on cer- 
tain farm products? 

2. Has packaging and promotion of food 
products exploded into exaggerated impor- 
tance? - 

3. Are trading stamps adding unnecessarily 
to the retail cost of basic staples? 

HIS POINT OF VIEW DECLARED DIFFERENT 

Chairman Haroup D. Cooter, of the agri- 
culture group, said he appointed ANFuUSoO as 
chairman of the Special Consumer Study 
Subcommittee basically because the New 
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York Congressman approaches the farm 
problem from a different point of view than 
Farm Belt committeemen. 

AnFuso is a cigar-smoking criminal law- 
yer who was elected to the 80th Congress. 
He has some flowerpots on a window sill of 
his Brooklyn home and that, he admits, 
is as close as he has ever been to the soil. 

He could have got on the important House 
Foreign Affairs Committee through seniority 
last session, but plugged for the agriculture 
post because, he insists, he felt the farm 
price program should be approached from 
the city consumer’s standpoint. 


NEW LIGHT THROWN ON FARM FOOD COST 


“I thought when I appointed him he 
could help develop an understanding be- 
tween the housewife and the farmer and 
his committee seems to be doing that,” said 
COOLEY. 

ANFuUSO hasn’t produced any new facts so 
far. But his committee’s preliminary probe 
put farmr food costs in a new light. For 
example, the committee’s first study points 
out that there is only 3 cents worth of 
farm-produced corn in a package of corn 
flakes that costs the housewife 23 cents. 

A can of tomatoes, according to the Aufuso 
group, costs the city family an average of 
15 cents but has only 2.3 cents worth of 
tomatoes in it. 

“Something’s got to give,” ANFruso insists, 
“and the only answer is to find ways of 
cutting marketing costs.”’ 





Tristate Anti-Air-Pollation Anthracite 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
I received from Mr. Arthur A. Schmidt, 
managing director, Anthracite Informa- 
tion Bureau in New York City, as well as 
excerpts from papers submitted at the 
conference held at Elmira, N. Y.: 

ANTHRACITE INFORMATION BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Dante J. FLoop, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: For your consideration, I am 
enclosing excerpts from some of the papers 
at the tristate anti-air-pollution anthracite 
conference, which was held in Elmira, N. Y., 
with the thought that you may wish to con- 
sider them for insertion into the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD. This conference brought to- 
gether leading experts in air pollution con- 
trol from Government agencies and munici- 
palities in the Northeastern States. The 
meeting emphasized anthracite’s role in 
combating air pollution by providing safe, 
clean, economical, and modern automatic 
heat for large buildings and schools. 

Because of the growing menace of pol- 
luted air, and the need for increased econ- 
omy and smokelessness in operating Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal buildings, we 
felt that excerpts from these papers, if 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, would 
broadcast information that would be ex- 
tremely valuable to many communities, 
particularly municipalities and school 
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boards in the Eastern United States now 
engaged in extensive school-building pro- 
grams. 

I am therefore enclosing parts of three of 
the -papers read at the conference. The 
first, Administrative Problems in Air Pollu- 
tion Control, is by Austin C. Daley, now di- 
rector, division of minimum housing stand- 
ards, Providence, R. I., and formerly chief 
air pollution control engineer of that city. 

The second, Problems‘of Modern School 
Design, is by John Hunter, Jr., of the arch- 
itectural firm of Hunter, Campbell & Rea, 
Altoona, Pa., whose firm has designed more 
than 500 school buildings. 

The third, Design Problems in Commer- 
cial Fuel Utilization, is Fy Ray E. Roushey, 
of Roushey & Smith, cousulting engineers, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Smith’s firm has been 
active in design work for many different 
types of large commercial heating units. 

You would probably be glad to know that 
we received the greates: help and coopera- 
tion from the United States Department of 
Commerce and the United States Bureau of 
Mines in planning and conducting the con- 
ference. There were about 200 in attend- 
ance, and everyone was most favorably im- 
pressed. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHuR A. SCHMIDT, 


Excerrts From TALK sy AvusTIN C. DALEY 


Since anthracite is our only smokeless 
primary solid fuel, we will stress its value 
in this talk. Coke, which is also smokeless, 
is disappearing rapidly in the Northeast. 
Therefore, we will concentrate on that won- 
derful solid fuel from eastern Pennsylvania; 
and wonderful it really is to anyone trying 
to clean the air in a city. A stack fed from 
anthracite boilers will never cause trouble 
for an air-pollution engineer. It just can't, 
no matter how poorly it is fired; so it is easy 
to see why the air-pollution-control staff in 
Providence luves anthracite. 

We have talked with many ccutrol officials 
from cities who agree with us on the merits 
of our hand-firing law, but they hesitate 
to attempt its passage. This is where sales 
engineering comes into the picture. The 
citizenry of the community must be sold on 
the importance of this step and they must 
be persuaded to battle for their rights to 
breathe clean, fresh air. And fight they 
must if they are te win over the selfish- 
interest group which will muster great 
strength, hidden and overt, to defeat the 
cause of clean air. 

We are only scratching the surface on 
this enormous problem of air pollution. 
Research findings from medical men may 
yet show, with complete finality, that foul 
air has been injuring and even killing an 
alarming proportion of our people. This 
should increase the importance of anthra- 
cite’s role in keeping our air clean. 

For too many years we have been con- 
sidering anthracite as a fuel of the past. 
With the growing threat of contaminated 
air in our cities and the role your fuel can 
play in abating it, anthracite should right- 
fully be considered as a fuel of the future. 


ExcerPrs From JOHN HUNTER, JR.'s, SPEECH 


Let me suggest that I feel very strongly 
that the whole problem of heating as related 
to good planning and design for any build- 
ing, which includes schools, and where heat- 
ing is required, should be approached open- 
mindedly by the architect. The matter cf 
heat distribution and air-conditioning sys- 
tems should be as mechanically simple as 
possible, yet sufficient in serviceability. Of 
course, they are required to meet established 
standards of performance and must be in- 
stalled in accordance with code regulations 
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as directed by the State in which the project 
is located. 

The search for a completely desirable and 
satisfactory fuel should be through a cooper- 
ative effort on the part of the school board 
merhbers, school administrator, architect, 
heating engineer, fuel suppliers, and util- 
ities—public or private. The point of final 
collection of information should be in the 
Office of the architect, by whom a full report 
of the studies, including recommendations, 
should be made to the client. * * * There 
are two main areas for study, (1) the type 
and amount of heating equipment and space 
required to house it and the associated costs, 
and (2) the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, annual depreciation allowance, an- 
nual interest charges, and amortization 
cost. ses ¢ 

In the research studies, it is sometimes 
difficult for the school board members to ac- 
cept the findings, especially whea they devi- 
ate from pure preference and local industry 
interest. Nevertheless, the board must make 
the choice finally. because it is the owner. 

Considerable assistance from two sources ins 
solving the problems of modern school de- 
sign as related to heating and air condition- 
ing, should be flowing to the offices of archi- 
tects and design engineers constantly. These 
natural sources are (1) the fuel industries, 
and (2) the manufacturers and distributors 
of all items that comprise a heating and ven- 
tilating system. * * * More specifically, let 
me say that fuel suppliers should keep the 
architects informed about the fuels avail- 
able, the best and latest type of equipment 
required to obtain maximum use results, and 
research findings. 
tributors should bring the favorable findings 
of experimenters to the attention of archi- 
tects. The architect should then - exercise 
his prerogative by conferring with the board 
of education about the initial and long-term 
advantages of each fuel. 

Now, finally, let me indicate several ad- 
vantages of anthracite fuel which obtain 
generally in this area. 

1. Cost: Anthracite is a strong competitor 
in the fuel industry. 

2. Supply: There appears to be a firm guar- 
anty through the Anthracite Industry Coun- 
cil that the supply will not fail. 

3. Storage: Advantage can be taken of low 
spring prices by safely storing a full year’s 
supply. 

4. Safety: Anthracite can be stored indoors 
without risk of explosion or spontaneous 
combustion. 

5. Cleanliness: Anthracite is consumed by 
complete combustion. Thus, there is prac- 
tically no smoke, no air pollution, and -no 
resultant deposit on neighboring properties. 


Excerrr From Ray RovUSHEY’s TaLK 


Anthracite fuel is low in volatile and high 
in carbon; it burns with a steady, even heat 
for most efficient results. This, more than 
all other considerations, makes anthracite 
fuel most desirable for use in modern, well- 
designed buildings. * * * 

A well-designed anthracite fuel-burning 
system will operate at 70 percent to 75 per- 
cent overall thermal efficiency, and this can 
be maintained with automatic combustion 
control with only slight maintenance and 
periodic inspection. 

The fact that anthracite fuel is low in 
volatile makes it the safest and most eco- 
nomical fuel. * * * 

Gn recent years the manufacturer of an- 
thracite equipment has been cognizant of 
the need for proper commercial-size equip- 
ment and nearly all modern adaptations to 
recognized principles have been developed in 
the last 5 or 6 years, 


Likewise, equipment dis-~ 
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Historical, Legal, and Political Aspects 
on Western Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of May 16, 1957. 
page 6346, we find a lengthy and, to some 
extent, a one-sided discourse on the sit- 
uation created by the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of the Allied Powers in August 1945, 
when certain territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers were placed under Polish 
administration. 

The article delved into many aspects 
of this problem—historical, demographic, 
and economic. 

In a quarterly review, Poland and 
Germany, we find the following arti- 
cle by a well-known Polish journalist, 
Boleslaw Krzeminski, on this subject: 

‘THE POTSDAM DECISIONS AND THE WESTERN 

FRONTIERS OF POLAND 


Political circles as well as the press in 
Western countries voice more often the opin- 
ion that the present western boundary of 
Poland on the Oder and Neisse is a con- 
structive element of the European structure 
and should be recognized as final by the 
free countries, contrary to the revisionist 
tendencies which in the first postwar years 
found considerable support also outside Ger- 
many. 

In the first place, it has become apparent 
that the territories encompassed by the new 
border have for Poland an economic and 
demographic value incomparably greater than 
that they were ever likely to acquire if they 
remained parts of Germany. At one time the 
opinion was accepted that without these ter- 
ritories Germany would face economic catas- 
trophe and would not be able in any case 
to give meployment to the millions of refu- 
gees and immigrants from the East. At pres- 
ent anybody can see that the influx of these 
people, far from being a liability, is an asset 
for the German Federal Republic. It has 
supplied manpower, filled the gaps brought 
about by war, and rendered possible the re- 
markable development of West German in- 
dustry. German economists expect that in 
a very few years, and in spite of the presence 
in West Germany of these workers from the 
East, there will be a shortage of manpower 
and the need will arise,to admit further 
reserves from abroad. There is no doubt 
that the progressive integration of the refu- 
gees and exiles into the life of the Federal 
Republic is approaching a favorable end. 
The problem of food for the country has 
also been happily solved as far as can be 
seen from relating to consumption 
and balance cf payments. 

SETTLED BY POLES 

On the other hand, the areas lying bet wedn 
the Oder-Neisse line and the Polish-Germ:y 
frontier of 1939 have been almost completely 
settled by a Polish population, which num- 
bers more than 7 million, of which 1 million 
is composed of natives of these lands, while 
the number of Germans has dwindled to 4 
few scores of thousands and continues to 
diminish in consequence of voluntary ©m!- 

tion. 


gra 

Poland has devoted an enormous effort to 
the reconstruction of the economy of these 
territories sorely tried by war and the ensu- 
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soviet transfers and plundering. Polish 
oe caral life has also flourished there to a 


remarkable degree. 
COMPELLING REASON 

some t British press organs have 
recently pointed out that there is a very 
compelling reason for a rapid recognition of 
the new western frontier by the West- 
ern powers and Germany: the fact that 
soviet Russia up till now appears as the 
only powerful guarantor of this frontier and 
the sole opponent of German revisionist 
trends, and frequently has recourse to this 

ment to make the Poles feel their de- 
pendence upon her. The recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier by the Western powers 
yould deprive Russia of this trump card and 
pring Poland a step nearer to complete inde- 
pendence. 

The history of the last 10 years shows 
that there was much to justify the decisions 
of the Western powers in 1944-45 concern- 
ing the delimitation of Poland and Germany, 
although as much cannot be said of other 
awards made at the expense of Poland, and 
although it was not yet possible at the time 
to foresee the course of events. 

The problem of the Polish German fron- 
tier was raised for the first time at Teheran 
in 1943, during a conference otherwise omi- 
nous for Poland. Poland’s right to terri- 
torial gains was stated, although no details 
were given. But on October 13, 1944, about 
a year later during a conference at the Krem- 
lin in which Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bden (as they 
then were), Stalin, Molotov, Mr. Miko- 
lajezyk (then Polish Premier) and Mr. Har- 
riman as American observer took part, Mr. 
Eden recapitulated thus the decisions of the 
conference concerning the Polish-German 
frontier: “It has been said at Teheran that 
the new Polish frontier in the west would 
go as far to the Oder as the Poles would 
wish.” Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Molotov 
confirmed this statement. 

BRITISH STAND 


Somewhat later the attitude of the British 
Government in this question was more ac- 
curately defined in a letter from Sir Alexan- 
der Cadogan, at that time Permanent Under 
Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, to 
the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs. Here 
we read as follows: “The Prime Minister, af- 
ter consultation with the Cabinet, has now 
directed me to give you the following replies: 
you asked in the first place whether even in 
the event of the United States Government 
finding itself unable to agree to the changes 
in the western frontier of Poland foreshad- 
owed in the recent conversation in Moscow, 
His Majesty’s Government would still advo- 
cate these changes at the peace settlement. 
The answer of His Majesty’s Government to 
this question is in the affirmative. 

“Secondly you inquired whether His Ma- 
jesty's Government were defjnitely in favor 
of advancing the Polish frontier up to the 
line of the Oder, to include the port of Stet- 
tin, The answer is that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment consider that Poland should have 
the right to extend her territory to this 
extent.” - 

Shortly afterwards, on November 17, 1914, 
President Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Mikolajczyk 
and gave his support to the point of view of 
the British and Polish Governments on this 
question. Here it was said: 

“In regards to the future frontiers of Po- 
land, if mutual agreement on this subject 
including the’ proposed compensation for 
Poland from Germany is reached between the 
Polish, Soviet, and British Government, this 
Government would offer no objections.” 

AMERICAN POSITION 

As to the transfer of population. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the following declara- 
tion to Mr. Mikolajezyk: “If the Polish Gov- 
ernment and people desire, in connection 
with the new frontiers of the Polish State, 
to bring about the transfer to and from 
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the territory of Poland of national minori- 
ties, the United States Government will raise 
no objections and, as far as practicable, will 
facilitate such transfer.” 

A similar declaration concerning the fron- 
tiers and the transfer of population was 
made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Stet- 
tinius, on November 18, 1944. 

The line taken by the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, when addressing the 
House of Commons, on the 15th of December 
of that year, was even stronger. Speaking 
of the breadening of Poland’s frontiers to the 
west and north, he said: 

“That is what is proposed—the total ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from the area ac- 
quired by Poland in the west and north. For 
expulsion is the method which, so far as we 
have been able to see, will be the most satis- 
factory and lasting. There will be no mix- 
ture of population to cause endless trouble, 
as has been the case in Alsace-Lorraine. A 
clean sweep will be made.” 

As can be seen from these documents and 
texts, the two leading Western Powers de- 
clared themselves in favor of a new Polish 
frontier and of the transfer of the German 
population from the areas ceded to Poland, 
long before the Potsdam Conference. This 
deserves special notice because at a later 
time, a tendency became perceptible in a part 
of the press to gloss or pass over this im- 
portant fact. 

POTSDAM DECLARATION 


After the final collapse of Germany the 
Potsdam Conference took place. The deci- 
sions promulgated by it were only a repeti- 
tion and confirmation of earlier ones, yet 
their consequences were specially important 
as what was needed now were not plans for 
the future but the direct carrying out of de- 
cisions already taken. 

The record of the conference reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The three heads of government agree 
that, pending the final determination of 
Poland’s western frontier, the former Ger- 
man territories east of a line running from 
the Baltic Sea immediately west of Swine- 
munde and thence along the Oder River to 
the confluence of the western Neisse and 
along the western Neisse to the Czecho- 
slovak frontier, including that portion of 
East Prussia not placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached at this conference and in- 
cluding the area of former Free City of Dan- 
zig, shall be under the administration of the 
Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered as part of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany.” 

The record further contains the ruling that 
“the final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settle- 
ment.” The stipulations concerning the 
transfer of the German population are spe- 
cially important and read as follows: 

“The conference reached the following 
agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 

“The three governments, having consid- 
ered the question in all its aspects, recog- 
nize that the transfer to Germany of German 
populations, or elements thereof, remaining 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that 
any transfers that take place should be 
carried out in an orderly and humane man- 
ner.” 

CONTROLLED TRANSFER 

In this way the three principal powers, 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union took upon themselves full re- 
sponsibility for the transfer of the German 
population and only informed the interested 
states of their decision. Proceeding to carry 
out the terms of the Potsdam protocol, the 
Allied Control Commission laid down the 
conditions for the transfer and the number 
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of persons to be transferred to the three 
zones of occupation, American, British and 
Soviet. This agrement was signed on the 
20th of November 1945. The Commission 
calculated that at the time there were within 
the Polish boundaries about 3,500,000 Ger- 
mans. This figure did not only concern 


‘German residents in the former territory of 


Poland as far as the Curzon line (they 
numbered 700,000 persons before the war) 
but also the Germans who, at the time the 
agreement was signed, were in the terri- 
tories handed over to Poland. In 1939 the 
German population there amounted to some 
7,500,000 besides a local Polish population 
of about 1 million persons. 

It must be realized, however, that only 
a minority of the former population of these 
districts remained there, a great number of 
Germans fled west in the last stages of the 
war, many were transported into the depths 
of Russia, many fell in the war or perished 
in other circumstances. For all these rea- 
sons the appraisal of the Control Commis- 
sion can be regarded as approximately cor- 
rect. 

The transfer of this population began on 
a large scale in February 1946 and was fin- 
ished, in the main, by the end of the year. 
The void thus created was gradually filled 
by incoming Poles and the rapidity of the 
subsequent resettlement of these lands, the 
rehabilitation and the restoration of agri- 
culture astonished foreign observers. 

At times the Potsdam Conference has been 
invoked in certain quarters to prove that 
the final delimitation of Poland in the west 
must needs await a formal peace treaty. 
Expectations of territorial readjustments are 
based on this argument. But the course of 
events described above shows the utter un- 
reality of such an interpretation of the 
Potsdam clauses. The Potsdam stipulations 
were, as we have shown, only the repetition 
and confirmation of decisions take in fact 
2 years earlier. Therefore the stipulation 
concerning the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland can only be un- 
derstood as relating to the details of fix- 
ing the frontier line in the field, but not 
to a fundamental change of this line. Bind- 
ing decisions were already in being when 
the Potsdam Conference assembled, and, 
more important still, the transfer of popu- 
lation had been carried out by virtue of a 
much more important Potsdam decision. No 
responsible statesman can wish to reverse 
the existing state of things. On the con- 
trary, its final confirmation and acknowl- 
edgment will be beneficial not only for Po- 
land, but for Europe and the world. 





Army Fires Jupiter 1,500 Miles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


_ Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
with particular reference to sentiments 
expressed by myself, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], and the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. ANDERSON] in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of May 29, 1957, 
on pages 7092 to 7094, I insert following 
my remarks in the Recorp an item from 
the Aviation Daily of Wednesday, June 5, 
1957, on page 236, noting that after 2 
failures earlier. this year the Army suc- 
ceeded in firing a Jupiter IRBM missile 
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to 1,500 miles, whereas the Air Force’s 
Thor IRBM has failed on all 3 tries: 
ARMY Fires JUPITER 1,500 MILES 


After 2 failures earlier this year, the Army 
succeeded last week in firing a Jupiter mid- 
range ballistic missile to the limit of its 
designed range, or approximately 1,500 miles. 
The instrumented vehicle attained an alti- 
tude of approximately 250 to 300 miles. 

Trouble with the first two Jupiter test 
vehicles apparently stemmed from sloshing 
fuel. Both exploded prior to scheduled 
burnout. The third Jupiter incorporated a 
set of fuel-tank baffies provided by the Air 
Force. Thése were designed to hold fuel 
slosh to a minimum without interrupting 
fuel flow. 

The Army also took steps to eliminate two 
other potential weak spots in the third Jupi- 
ter. It removed a gust-sensing indicator 
mounted on a forward probe and installed 
a heat-blanket shield at the base of the 
missile to prevent eddies of exhaust flame 
from burning out the control wiring. 

The Jupiter carried instrumentation in 
place of the warhead it would normally carry 
in operational use. It was controlled by a 
preprogramed autopilot which held its atti- 
tude during flight to the. programed course. 
Later vehicles will be equipped with a full- 
fledged guidance system which will include 
computing as well as sensing elements. 

The Air Force’s Thor IRBM has been fired 
twice this year and has failed both times. 
On the first occasion, the vehicle rose a 
couple of feet from its launching pad, then 
fell back and burned. The vehicle was de- 
liberately detonated on its second try because 
it appeared to be straying from its course. 
A third try was scheduled last month, but 
the missile burned up a few minutes before 
launching when the propellants caught fire. 





Graham Calls It Sinful To Hate Man’s 


Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I offer for inclusion 
in the Recorp a New York Times report 
of Evangelist Billy Graham’s comments 
upon hate based on a man’s color. Al- 
though there are those who would use 
false interpretation of biblical scripture 
to achieve their own ends, the comments 
which Mr. Graham has made are the 
teachings of our Christian heritage, sup- 
ported by today’s scientific knowledge: 

GRAHAM CALLS IT SrNFUL To HATE MAN’s 

COLOR 

New Yorx, June 6.—A man who looks down 
on another human being because of his color, 
Evengelist Billy Graham says, is sinning 
against God. 

“The heart of all men is the same in God's 
sight, despite the shape of their physique or 
the color of the skin,” he told a crowd of 
18,000 at Madison Square Garden last night. 

He said God spurns the “prejudice and 
bigotry that I fear many often have even in 
the churches today.” 

Taking his sermon text from John fv: 1-28, 
in which Jesus defies the racial hostility be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans by teaching a 
Samaritan woman’ at Jacob's well, Mr. Gra- 
ham said: 
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“Jesus had no national animosities. * * * 
Jesus had no racial prejudice. * * * Jesus 
had no bigotry. * * * Whether a person 
walked different or talked different or had a 
different color of skin. . 

The evangelist said “God looks om the 
heart,” not the physical characteristics; “God 
made of one blood all nations.” ’ 

Mr. Graham touched on the subject only 
briefly, but it is one which he has mentioned 
repeatedly throughout his New York crusade, 
usually with a few quick but pointed refer- 
ences.. 

In one sermon he said he knew of many 
Christians who “sit down and sing ‘Oh, how 
I love Jesus,’ and hate a man because of his 
color.” 

“It’s an abomination of God,” Mr. Graham 
added. “It’s taking the name of God in 
vain.” 

He said at another meeting, “I know of 
hundreds who hate others without cause, and 
use as an excuse the color of skin. And it’s 
not confined to one section of the United 
States, but all over the world.” 

“God,” he says, “does not judge by your 
color, by your social status, or your standing 
on Wall Street.” 

Mr. Graham said last night that accepting 
Christ tramsforms you and changes your at- 
titude “toward God, toward yourself, and 
toward your neighbor.” 





Immigration Controls Spell National 
Security 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the National Republic, June 1957, issue: 

IMMIGRATION CONTROLS SPELL NATIONAL 

SecurkiIry 


(By Hon. Prancis E. Water, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Subcommittee_on Immigration, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 


Another richly financed and highly organ- 
ized campaign against the basic principles 
of our American immigration policy is now 
in full force. This campaign strikes not 
alone at our immigration policy, but en- 
dangers both the national security and sound 
cultural development of our country. 

The number and type of immigrants com- 
ing into the United States has been a mat- 
ter of Federal concern for more than a cen- 
tury. Throughout all our history immigra- 
tion laws have been based on the premise 
that one of the first functions of sovereignty 
is control of both quality and quantity of 
prospective new citizens. The only yardstick 
in arriving at this determination has been 
the interest and welfare of the American 
people. Under international law, the right 
of every nation to control rigidly its im- 
migration flow is recognized universally. 

Immigrants coming into the United States 
are entering inte the bloodstream of the 
Naticn. It is like an injection into the 
bloodstream ,of an individual. It can be 
beneficial to , increasing his strength and 
vitality. But, if the injectiOn is one of im- 
proper quality or improper quantity—it 
could be fatal. 

A comprehensive picturn of our current 
problems cannot be presented without an 
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outline of the historical backeroy 


American immigration. a 

From the first settlement of the Nort 
American colonies to the end of the mal 
lutionary War in 1783, immigration ts a 


New World was regulated, not by the cojop; 
but by the governments of Eur pe ~ 
interest of the European ruler was ey 
by the size of the population of his: 
The more abundant the labor fo 
greater his power, and the more 
cumlated in the royal coffers. Cons 
all European rules tried to prevent 
dus of their subjects, the 
already attracted by the 
the wide open land arid the Opportunit 
beckoning from across the seas. ™ 
The new settlers on this side of 
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the x 
lantic deliberately encouraged immigration 
Here, more people meant more Producers 
more consumers, and more wealth to ,, 
extracted from the newly acquired soil ang_ 
last but not least—more people on the In. 
dian frontiers meant increased safety of lif 
and property. a 

It is estimated that in 1640, the popula. 





tion of the North American colonies num 
bered 25,000 and by 1700, had risen ;, 
200,000. It took another 50 years to bring 
the population figure to the first millio, 

When the Articles of Confederation wer 
adopted in 1777, the population of th 
13 colonies was well over 3 million, ang 
the first census taken in 1790 put it » 
4 million, About two-thirds of the whi 
.population were of English, Scotch, ang 
Welsh origin; about one-third were Dutch, 
Prench, German, Scandinavian, Spanish, ang 
Portuguese. 

Except for a short-lived restrictive perio 
created by the alien and sedition law of 
1798, immigration flowed into the United 
States unféttered by any legislation. The 
vast growth of the new American economy. 
its progression to the limitless frontiers of 
the West, and the ready acceptance of the 
newcomer by the thriving communities—a). 
ready established—exerted an increasing at. 
traction on poverty-stricken Europeans in 
the countries devastated by the Napoleonic 
wars. Recurring famines and the great in- 
dustrial revolution resulted in increased 
population pressures and caused a gradual 
relaxation of the restrictive attitude of the 
European rulers, who suddenly reversed 
themselves and began to encourage emigra- 
tion. 

As a consequence, the first, official record 
of arriving immigrants, established in 1820, 
indicated that the population of the United 
States had jumped to almost 10 million 
persons. 

By that time public opinion {n both Eu- 
rope and America became aroused by re- 
ports of appalling conditions on vessels 
carrying immigrants on the transatlantic 
journey. Thousands were crowded in steer- 
age space, where many died of hunger, thirst, 
and disease. In 1819, a law was enacted in 
the United States limiting the number 0! 
passengers a ship could carry, and prescrib- 
ing the minimum amount of water and food 
to be aboard. The master of every sip 
reaching our shores was called upon to !t- 
port the number of passengers and their 
personal data, such as age, sex, occupation 
and country of origin. Thus originated our 
first immigration statistics. 

The first legislative enactment which my 
be considered as relating to the quality of 

ts was passed in 1863. It pro- 
hibited Americans from carrying on the 
trade in Chinese coolies. Later laws, still 
qualitative in nature, established rules {0° 
the exclusion of immoral persons, paupé!s, 
and criminals. 

A tremendous influx of Chinese immigran's 
after the discovery of gold in Californis 
prompted the enactment of the first Chinesé 
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aclusion law, in 1882. That trend of legis- 
ation continued, as witnessed by the enact- 
ment, in 1885, of a restrictive immigration 
measure aimed at prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cheap labor from abroad. 
a few years later, in 1891, Congress ex- 
duded insane persons, persons likely to be- 
come public charges, felons, feebleminded 
persons, polygamists, and persons convicted 
of crimes involving moral turpitude. 
The ethnic pattern of our immigration be- 
to change in the last two decades of the 
j9th century. About 1890, there appeared 
for the first time an appreciable number of 
immigrants from eastern and southern 


and from Russia, where the czarist persecu- 
tion of Jews began to drive out refugees in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

These changes in the immigration pattern 
continued until after World War I. In the 
decade of 1871-80, almost 74 percent of our 
immigrants came from northern and western 
Europe, and only 7 percent from southern 
and eastern Europe. But, in the decade of 
1900-10, only 22 percent came from northern 
and western Europe, while immigrants 
originating in southern and eastern Europe 
contributed about 71 percent. 

It was about that time that the Congress 
turned its attention from qualitative re- 
strictions to quantitative restrictions. The 
first law establishing a ceiling on the num- 
per of immigrants—a quota—was enacted in 
1921. The second quota law was passed in 
1924 and remained in effect with very little 
change until the enactment of the present 
law in 1952. 

The 1924 act established the much dis- 
cussed national-origins system, allocating 
to every national group a fixed proportion of 
immigrants based on that national group’s 
proportion to the total population of the 
United States as of 1920. The purpose was to 
expand the population in orderly fashion 
from year to year, with roughly the same 
proportion of each immigrant strain as pre- 
vailed in 1920. 

The 1952 law was not a step lightly taken. 
In final form the Walter-McCarran Act 
represented a comprehensive codification and 
modernization of some 148 immigration and 
naturalization statutes then on our books. 
The congressional study group which pro- 
duced this codification had been at work on 
the problem since 1947. Scores of hardship 
inequities were ironed out of the old hodge- 
podge of piecemeal legislation, as enacted 
during the preceding century. 

All countries of the globe were granted 
immigration quotas without discrimination, 
under a formula equally applicable to all 
areas, regardless of the color of the skin or 
the shape of the eyes of their inhabitants. 

At the same time, the new law made it 
infinitely easier to rid this country of 
foreign-born subversives, criminals, racket- 
eers, narcotic peddlers, professional gam- 
blers, and aliens who had originally entered 
illegally. 

These, in brief, are the major features of 
the law so many fellow-traveler groups have 
been trying for 5 years to uproot and de- 
Stroy. Few measures in all our national 
history have afforded the United States so 
much protection against criminal and sub- 
Versive elements at so little cost. 

Nor may it bé said that the law was 
Passed by parliamentary sleight of hand. 
The bill passed the House on April 25, 1952, 
by a vote of 206 to 68. The Senate passed 
it by a voice vote on May 22. President 
Truman vetoed the measure on June 25. 
But on June 26 the House repassed it 278~- 
113, and on June 27 the Senate overrode the 
veto 57-26. The act became effective De- 
cember 24, 1952. Any measure enacted over 
& Presidential veto must command over- 
whelming national support. 


Europe. They came from the Balkans, Italy, . 
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The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities disclosed in its 1956 annual re- 
port that the Communist Party has created 
or sponsored no less than 180 different fel- 
low-traveler organizations in the United 
States, having as their principlé purpose 
the repeal or destruction of the Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

One of these organizations, styled the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, has been formally branded as 
completely dominated by the Communist 
Party. It is also described as the oldest 
creation of the Communist Party still active 
in the United States. The committee re- 
port added: “The American Committee fo~ 
Protection of Foreign Born, while dealt with 
here as a single organization, is in fact a 
complex of organizations at times number- 
ing more than 300.” 

Three central policies of the law are under 
attack from this and other leftist groups. 
The international campaign for repeal seeks 
first to destroy the national-origins prin- 
ciple. Second, the r@peal movement seeks 
to admit an estimated 1 million new immi- 
grants a year instead of the average of 225,- 
000 annually under the prevailing system. 
Third, the Communist-front section of the 
repeal movement seeks to strike out of the 
law every provision for screening immigrants 
for subversive activities or advocacy of _rev- 
olutionary tactics in their native lands, 

History demonstrates clearly that there 
have been but few native Americans~in the 
top ranks of the United’ States Communist 
Party. World-wrecking communism in 
America is purely animport. Without effec- 
tive immigration controls, communism easily 
might gain a free hand in America. 

No country in the world has received de- 
sirable immigrants more hospitably than 
the United States. Since World War II we 
have extended the hand of welcome to some 
1 million permanent immigrants, including 
recently many Hungarian refugees from 
Communist terror, 

In addition, we have welcomed in tem- 
porary residence some 200,000 students from 
127 countries, many of these under direct 
grants from the United States Treasury. 

No American ever should allow himself to 
be chagrined that our immigration policies 
are in any way wanting in considerations of 
humanity and Christian decency. 

The sole purpose of our immigration con- 
trols has been to exclude undesirable crim- 
inal, revolutionary, and anarchistic ele- 
ments from the national bloodstream. 

Since the war, this country has taken one- 
third of all the displaced persons resettled 
throughout the world. We have but 6 per- 
cent of the world’s land area, but we have 
taken more. than 33 percent of Europe’s 
refugees. ‘ 

The world’s population is growing in- 
finitely faster than jobs ard food supply. 
Human fertility is heading for what the 
census experts call a “population explosion.” 
Japan today has 88 million people crowded 
into an area the size of Montana. Try to 
imagine, tf you will, half of the United 
States population living in Montana. 

Communist China has more people than 
she can count—somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 600 million. 

Here in the United States, our own popula- 
tion growth currently adds a new city of 
Chicago to our total every year. New jobs 
are needed to keep pace, 

It is not difficult to demonstrate statis- 
tically that our current population increase 
is entirely out of proportion to our rate of 
new capital accumailation. We have not yet 
begun to expand our production facilities, 
housing, schools, and highways to accom- 
modate our own foreseeable population in- 
crease. Unless we do expand new capital 
plant steadily in step with population 
growth, every American citizen faces the 
Prospect of a lower standard of living some- 
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where in the not too distant future. Sound 
public policy would appear to dictate, there- 
fore, that population increase should be 
held rigidly in line with our traditional 
American conceptions of living standards, 
education, and opportunity. In this equa- 
tion our first consideration should be for the 
welfare of the American people. 

Larger immigration quotas by the United 
States could never hope to solve the world’s 
population problem. But careless handling 
of this explosive situation easily might 
undermine American prosperity and security 
for many generations. 

No land in the world shows higher regard 
than the United States for the rights and 
privileges of immigrant minorities. But this 
noble tradition does not mean that the 
American people are ready to turn the coun- 
try over completely to alien domination. 

American citizenship for immigrants never 
has been a right granted by our Constitution. 
It always has been a high privilege, to be 
earned and retained by earnest support of 
our inspiring American traditions of free- 
dom under law. 

Only thus may we hope to grow in national 
strength and moral(\stature. 

‘The importance of foreigners into a 
country that has as many inhabitants as the 
present employments and provisions for sub- 
sistance will bear, will be in the end no 
increase of people, unless the newcomers 
rave more industry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more 
subsistance, and increase in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor 
is it necessary to bring in foreigners to fill 
up any vacancy which will soon be filled by 
natural generation.” (Benjamin Franklin.) 





How To Solve the Segregation Problem— 
The White Baby Plan 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
ReEcorD an editorial by Harry L. Golden 
appearing in a recent issue of the Caro- 
lina Israelite. 

Mr. Gordon’s humorous yet pointed 
remarks illustrate clearly ‘the ludicrous 
conclusions which can be reached by 
founding arguments on the false premise 
of racial superiority. 

The article follows: 

How To SoLvE THE SEGREGATION PROBLEM— 

THE WHITE BaBy PLAN 

The vertical Negro plan is actually being 
implemented to some extent in Atlanta, Ga. 
The Negroes buy their bus and railroad 
tickets and proceed immediately ‘to the plat- 
form where they are free to walk up and 
down unsegregated. The waiting rooms with 
“all the concessions and beverage coin boxes, 
etc., are empty. 

Now this new white baby plan offers an- 
other possible solution. 

Here is an actual case history of the 
“white baby plan to end racial segregation.” 
Some months ago there was a revival of the 
Lawrence Olivier movie, Hamlet, and several 
Negro schoolteachers were anxious to see it. 
One Saturday afternoon they asked some 
white friends to loan them two of their little 
children, a 3-year-old girl and a 6-year-old 
boy, and, holding these white children by 
the hands, they obtained tickets from the 
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movie-house cashier without a moment’s 
hesitation. They were in like Flynn. 

This wculd also solve the baby-sitting 
problem for thousands and thousands of 
white working mothers. There can be a 
mutual exchange of references, then the peo- 
ple can sort of pool their children at a central 
point in each neighborhood, and every time 
a Negro wants to go to the movies all she 
need do is pick up a white child and go. 

Eventually the Negro community can set 
up a factory and manufacture white babies 
made of plastic, and when they want to go 
to the opera or to 4 concert all they need 
do is carry that plastic doll in their arms. 
The dolls, of course, should all have blond 
curls and blue eyes, which would go even 
further; it would give the Negro woman and 
her husband priority over the whites for the 
very best seats in the house. 





Uniform Admission to the Federal Bar, 
H. R. 818 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
31, 1957, I inserted at page A4215 my 
remarks in support of my bill, H. R. 818. 
In those remarks I referred to a rule of 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States as being quite restrictive. 
Since July 1, 1953, however, the rule of 
that court, instead of being restrictive, is 
one of the most liberal in the country. 

I am indebted to the Honorable Roger 
A. Stinchfield, clerk of that court, for 
calling attention to my error. 

I am pleased to set forth in full his 
letter and the enclosures he refers to. 
They are as follows: 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE First Cr&cutr, 
Boston, Mass., June 3, 1957. 
Re H. R. 818 and your remarks in ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, May 31, 1957, volume 103, 
No. 93, Appendix page A4215 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN MOULTER: The fifth 
paragraph of your remarks (top of third 
column on page A4215) singled out this court 
of appeals for the first circuit for criticism 
as having an alleged requirement for ad- 
mission that “the attorney must have been 
previously admitted to practice in some 
other United States appellate court.” In 
so doing, you continued the erroneous and 
wholly baseless charge against this court by 
Hugh Williamson in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1956, volume 42, page 721. 

Enclosed is a copy of the rule of this court 
concerning admission of attorneys, showing 
that we do not have the requirement as 
alleged. 

On October 1, 1956, I wrote to Mr. Gregory, 
editor of the American Bar Association 
Journal, pointing out the groundless charge 
and seeking retraction. To date, I have 
seen nothing in the bar journal about cor- 
recting this gross misstatement. For your 
information, I enclose a copy of my letter to 
the editor of the bar journal. 

Incidentally, you will note from the second 
page of the enclosed letter that our require- 
ments for admission are much more lenient 
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than those of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Respectfully, 
Rocer A. STINCHFIELD, Clerk. 
RULES OF THE UNITED STATES Court OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT, EFFECTIVE 
JuLy 1, 1953 
7. ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS 


1. Admission: Any attorney or counselor 
who has been admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, any 
other United States court of appeals, any 
United States district court, or the highest 
appellate court of any State, Commonwealth, 
or Territory, and whose private and profes- 
sional character is good, may be admitted 
to practice in this court upon oral motion 
of a member of the bar of this court. Mo- 
tions for admission may be made at the 
opening of any daily session of the court. 

2. Oath: Upon being admitted, each ap- 
plicant shall take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation, viz: » do 
solemnly swear (or ) that I will demean 
myself, as an attorney and counselor of this 
court, uprightly, and according to law; and 
that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

3. Suspension or disbarment: When it is 
shown to the court that any member of fts 
bar has been suspended or disbarred from 
practice in any other court or has been guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a member of the 
bar of this court, he shall forthwith be sus- 
pended from practice before this court, and 
notice thereof shall be mailed to him, and, 
unless he shows good cause to the contrary 
within such time as the court shall prescribe, 
he shall be further suspended or disbarred 
from practice before this court. 

UnitTep STATES CouRT OF APPEALS 
For THE First Cigcvtr, 
Boston, Mass., October 1, 1956. 
Hon. TAPPAN GREGORY, 
Editor in Chief, American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Grecory: Mr. Williamson's ar- 
ticle entitled “Disparate Rules of Admission 
in Federal Courts,” in the August 1956 issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal, 
has just been called to my attention. 

First, he commends the United. States 
courts of appeals in seven circuits for re- 
quiring “only the acreditation for admit- 
tance to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” He refers to these circuits as “open 
land.” 

Then he attacks three circuits as mrain- 
taining “moats and lower battlements” 
against admission of attorneys and directs 
his initial and most lethal charge against 
the first circuit as requiring that “the at- 
torney must have been previously admitted 
to practice in some other United States ap- 
pellate court.” 

Rule 7 of the rules of the first circuit 
reads in part as follows: “Any attorney or 
counsellor who has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, any United States court of ap- 
peals, any United States district court, or 
the highest appellate court of any State, 
Commonwealth or Territory, * * * may be 
admitted to practice in this court.” This 
rule has been in effect since the revision of 
July 1, 1953. For several decades prior 
thereto, rule 7 in all of the revisions con- 
tained, among the alternative bar accredita- 
tions, the words “or any United States dis- 
trict court.” There is no excuse for the 
error of Mr. Williamson tn representing that 
the rules of the first circuit require that an 
attorney must have been previously ad- 

mitted to practice in some other United 
States appellate court. This groundless ac- 
cusation should be retracted. 
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Mr. Williamson represents that the , 
of appeals for seven circuits require on), 
accreditation necessary for admittance ¢, 
Supreme Court of the United Sta; ; 
refers to the rules of that Court 
lenient. Since our admission re 
are so extremely liberal, I am 
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ease into the highest court in the 
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ease into the Court of Appeals for the 
Circuit. We do not require that : 

cant have been a member of the 
bar for any period, whereas paragraph 1 a 
rule & of the ‘Supreme Court requires sy, 
membership for 3 years past; we d 
quire a certificate or a personal tatement 
endorsed by 2 members of the bar. whereag 
paragraph 2 of rule 5 of the Supreme Coy, 
does; and we charge no fee at all for admis. 
sion, whereas rule 52 (f) of the Supreme 
Court requires a fee of $25, and several courts 
of appeals make a charge therefor. Ty, 
foregoing comments are intended to show py 
comparison that the requirements of th 
first circuit are even more liberal than thog 
of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
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and these comments are made with fu!) ape oa 
preciation of the worthiness of the require. story— 
ments for admission to the bar of the sy. first he 
preme Court of the United States as set forth see th 
in its rules 5 and 52 (f). rt 1! 
Finally, carelessness in research is eyj. owed D 
dence in the fourth paragraph of Mr. w). 
| the po 
liamson’s article. There he refers to the who bi 
requirements for admission to the bar of those 3 
the Supreme Court and he cites “United an eve 
States Supreme Court rules 2 and 3.” Under ties fol 
the former rules-of that Court, rule 2 coy. Amo 
ered admission requirements; and rule 3 con. the fu 
cerned law clerks and secretaries. Actually, depth. 
the requirements for admission are contained be sup 
in rule 5 in the revised rules of that Court Just 
which have been in effect for more than 2 in you! 
years. oak a 
Sincerely yours, and de 
Rocer A. STINCHFIELD, Clerk. port of 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON which 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES questi 
Monday, June 3, 1957 pe 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an prude 
excellent speech on the role of the Amer- ain ¥ 
ican Merchant Marine during peacetime oe 
or war was made before the Portland ane 
Propeller Club and the Portland Cham- Mot 
ber of Commerce on May 20 by Mr. Alex porta: 
Purdon, executive director, Committee of world 
American Steamship Lines. Myr. Pur- sea ir 
don’s speech is a most timely one which We 
should be read with interest by many a 
Members of Congress, Under leave Pt 
extend my. remarks in the Recorp | in- coli 
clude it herewith. pend 
The address follows: is apy 
ADDRESS OF ALEXANDER PURDON, EXECUTIVE age. 
Drrector, COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN STEAM- In 
SHIP LINES, BEFORE THE PORTLAND PROPELLER Navy 
CLUB AND THE PorTLAND CHAMBER 0F COM- resul 
MERCE, PORTLAND, OREG., May 20, 1957 =, 
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r Club and the chamber of com- 
propelle It - a fitting combination. Too 
pat ‘of the audiences listening to Maritime 
psy addresses this week will be composed 
entirely of Propeller Club members. That 

+ the way the Propeller Club wants it 
god that isn’t the way it should be. 

The business interests in every port city, 
indeed, the entire community, should join 
ith the Propeller Clubs in acknowledging 

contribution of the maritime industry 
to the economy.-of their cities and the areas 
they serve. This meeting demonstrates that 
portland appreciates what too many other 
communities fail to recognize. 

The statistics, furnished by the Port of 
portland Commission and the chamber of 
commerce, convince me that this is a thriving 
god striving city. You thrive on the con- 
stant increase in your waterborne commerce 
put you strive to improve your position as 
one of the major seaports in this country. 
you are the largest port in the Pacific North- 
west and the third on the Pacific Coast. 
goon, I hope you will improve your national 
sanding and edge up at least one notch. 
You will like being in 12th place much better 
than in unlucky 13th. 

Statistics tell only part of the story, and 
behind your record of growth is another 
story—so frequently forgotten—of those who 
first had the vision and the courage to fore- 
see the possibilities of a great deepwater 
port 110 miles from the ocean. This Mari- 
time Day celebration should honor not only 
the port that built the city but the men 
who built the port. We should honor, too, 
those who are planning and building now for 
an even greater port with expanding facili- 
ties for an expanding future. 

Among the projects in your blueprint for 
the future is a channel of greater width and 
depth. This is an endeavor which should 
be supported by everyone. 

Just as you seek greater width and depth 
in your channel to the sea, so those of us who 
work at the national level seek greater width 
and depth in public understanding and sup- 
port of America’s need for a strong American 
merchant marine. 

And just as you must expand your local 
facilities to match the expanding future of 
the great Pacific Northwest, so must the 
American merchant marine expand and im- 
prove to meet the challenge anc opportunity 
of a changing world. 

Let me speak first of the American mer- 
chant marine and its defense role. This is 
not because I place its defense mission ahead 
of its commercial contributions, but merely 
because later on I would like to make a point 
which this order helps to emphasize. 

The development of new weapons—new 
technologies of waging war—inevitably raises 
questions about.our need for ships in this 
jet-atomic era. It is only prudent to re- 
evaluate conventional concepts; but it is not 
prudent to assume that because Great Brit- 
ain was forced to reshape her defenses 
around an atomic pattern, the United States 
is no longer dependent on the seas, or that 
surface ships will soon be museum pieces. 

More than ever, we should realize the im- 
portance of sea communications to the free 
world. The tonnage of material moving by 
sea increases year after year. 

We have had a very dramatic lesson in 
recent months. The struggle for Suez high- 
lighted the strategic value of this narrow 
waterway and the critical importange of 
ocean shipping to the free nations. Our de- 
pendence on ships for prosperity and security 
tree not diminished in this atomic 

e 


In a recent address, the Secretary of the 
Navy reported on conclusions reached as a 
result of studies of ocean and air transporta- 
tion. Let me quote these conclusions in full: 

1. “The sealanes still have no rival for 
carrying the bulk of the millions of tons of 
the world's imports and exports. Ocean ship- 
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ping alone can handle large tonnages per unit 
and extremely heavy and oversize items.” 

2. “The United States is no longer self- 
sufficient in raw materiais. Almost one-half 
of the entire mineral production of the free 
world is today consumed by the United States 
industrial machine.” 

3. “More than ever before the United States 
has become the workshop and arsenal of the 
world.” 

4. “During the last fiscal year less than 1 
percent of all cargo transported overseas was 
airlifted—more- than 99 percent went by 
sea.” 

5. “Airlift will not be used to any large 
extent for civil imports and exports. The 


-sealanes will continue to be America’s life- 


lines.” 

6. “An improved surface transport sys- 
tem can provide a system to meet mobility 
requirements equally as effective as an air 
system, and at one-twentieth of the cost of 
air.” 

7. “The Navy must continue to guard the 
lifelines of America and protect the shipping 
that is vital to the support of our joint war 
plan and to our civil economy.” 

Nothing here is intended to minimize the 
specific and vital contribution of aviation 
to our economy and our defenses, or to claim 
more for ocean shipping than the facts war- 
rant. What this study proves is that mea- 
sured by standards of cost, efficiency, or even 
time, there is no substitute for ocean trans- 
port in the movement of masses of men or 
material. Aviation, both civil and military, 
is making giant strides forward, but it is a 
long way from displacing ocean shipping. 
Even in the passenger field, where the com- 
petition is keenest, steamships offer a dis- 
tinctive service to peacetime travelers and a 
trooplift capacity in war which cannot be 
matched. Insofar gs cargo is concerned, avi- 
ation is complementary and valuable for 
speedy delivery, but it is not yet competitive 
in quantity movements. The relationship 
of pay load to fuel consumption is a severe 
limitation. Every ton of material delivered 
by air to an-overseas destination requires 
at least a ton of aviation fuel delivered by 
sea to enable the airplane to fly back home. 
Every ton of material moved by air to Korea 
required 4 tons of fuel delivered by sea. To 
paraphrase a famous military maxim—‘“It 
can get there fustest but not with the 
mostest.” 

I have gone to some lengths to place ship- 
ping in proper perspective in this jet-atomic 
age. Yet, I do not mean to underestimate 
the possibilities of this wondrous and fear- 
some development. . 

At the same time, I hope we will not under- 
estimate the strategic importance of the vast 
ocean spaces. ; 

Russia is not making that mistake. When 
she was short of everything else, she still 
devoted large quantities of manpower and 
material to naval building. The Soviets 
already have 500 submarines in commission 
and they are building at a rapid rate. In 
this great offensive, submarine fleet, they 
see the means of denying the freedom of the 
seas to the free nations. In addition, their 
newspaper, Izvestia, last week announced 
plans to build two atomic surface ships. 

Vice Admiral Brown of the Sixth Fleet 
says, “If the lifelines of the Atlantic are cut, 
it is not a question of*how long the Sixth 
Fleet can stay in the Mediterranean; it is 
a question of how long this oceanic confed- 
eration we call the free world can survive.” 

What he said about our Atlantic lifelines 
applies equally to the far reaches of the Pa- 
cific where a thin line of democracy—an 
outer rim of remote and isolated bastions of 
freedom—stands between us and com- 
munism, 

The Russians are realists. They would not 
seek to command the seas if command of the 
seas was not important. 
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Scientific advance will not spell oblivion 
for shipping, for we intend to advance with 
science. Ocean shipping will move forward 
with the times and our Nation’s increasing 
needs in peace or war. 

For either purpose, America has a voracious 
appetite and one which will increasingly tax 
our transport resources. From 1929 to 1955, 
our total production more than doubled. 
During the mext 20 years, it will double again. 
Our transportation capability must likewise 
expand. We cannot afford hardening of our 
transportation arteries. 

Fundamentally, our greatest strength and 
our greatest security is in our ability to pro- 
duce. Our agricultural and industrial mus- 
cles will do more to mold our destiny than all 
the guided missiles we or the Soviets can 
muster. 

We can be stalemated in the race for 
atomic supremacy, but not in our ability 
to produce. We stand on the threshold 
of an-era of abundance, but as the National 
Planning Association recently pointed out, 
this can only materialize “if raw material re- 
sources and energy supplies are available 
to satisfy the needs of industry; if labor 
can meet the requirements of modern tech- 
nology for greater skills and greater knowl- 
edge; if the fruits of pure and applied re- 
search can provide the basis for further 
technological advances; if management con- 
tinues to venture into new fields of en- 
deavor and to expand productive capacity 
for tomorrow’s market; and last but not 
least, if purchasing power and demand are 
encouraged to rise in accord with the ris- 
ing capacity to produce and consume.” 

We can increase our output of manu- 
factured goods by from 3 to 4 percent per 
worker per year. With 7 percent of the 
world’s population on 2 percent of the 
world’s surface, we consume nearly half 
of all the raw materials produced on the 
earth. But we are no longer self-sufficient 
in raw materials. We are dependent on for- 
eign sources and this is the Anchilles’ heel of 
our industrial supremacy. We must insure 
our access to the raw material resources of 
the world by controlling sufficient ocean 
shipping under own own flag so that we 
cannot be cut off entirely. We must also 
have assurance of access to the markets of 
the world. 

This is most apparent today in farm prod- 
ucts. We have an accumulated stock and 
a continuing production of farm products 
greater than even our growing population 
can absorb. We must sell that surplus 
abroad. This is easy to do when ours is the 
only true abundance. But it is not so easy 
when production increases as it has lately 
in other countries. 

We have demonstrated that we can 
achieve miracles in production. The threat 
to our promised age of abundance is in the 
distribution of it. If we can distribute 
what we produce we can push to new heights 
of prosperity. 

So we need materials and markets—and 
to assure access to both we need a mer- 
chant marine, under our own flag, big 
enough to service the growing needs of a 
growing nation. 

We have a good merchant fleet today— 
the best in our peacetime history. It, too, 
stands on the threshold of challenge and 
opportunity as the partner of industry and 
agriculture in promoting our products and 
meeting our material requirements. 

But, as a recent report prepared by a joint 
Marad-Navy planning group pointed out, 
the American Merchant Marine has some 
serious qualitative and quantitative defi- 
ciencies. 

Although our fleet is currently active and 
carrying cargo at the rate of 216 million tons 
per annum—giving employment to about 
70,000 seamen—90,000 shoreside workers— 
and sustaining 65,000 jobs in shipyards, it is 
carrying only 23.3 percent of our own com- 
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merce, and that percentage is falling. In- 
cluded in that, incidentally, is the cargo 
required to be carried on American ships 
under the 50-50 law. This indicates that 
American importers and exporters must be 
persuaded to emulate the nationals of other 
countries and voluntarily patronize their 
own ships in larger measure. Perhaps no 
country in the world is so dependent on the 
earnings from its merchant marine as Nor- 
way, yet a recent issue of the Norwegian 
Shipping News says: 

“Some people have concluded that it is 
unfair for other nations to maintain a mer- 
chant fleet with the help of substantial 
building and operating subsidies. But this 
line of reasoning ignores one important fact. 
That is, that among all nations today, only 
the United States can maintain the size 
merchant navy needed to meet foreseeable 
demands.” 

This statement from a friendly competitor 
is more sensible and objective than those 
sometimes made by misguided Amef'can 
economists who suggest that we eliminate 
the need for maritime subsidies by eliminat- 
ing American shipping entirely. 

The “foreseeable circumstances” referred 
to in the Norwegian article are not only cir- 
cumstances affecting the United States. The 
article really points out that the whole world 
needs a strong American merchant marine. 

Our hope to have a merchant fleet under 
our own flag, capable of carrying half of 
our own foreign trade, is a modest goal which 
recognizes the contribution to world com- 
merce made by other maritime nations. But 
it is based on the inescapable conclusion 
that when the chips are down we must place 
our reliance on our own ships. 

I don’t see how anyone in his right mind 
could expect. the United States to bet the 
future of its commerce and security on the 
kind of international maritime mercenary I 
heard described recently. This is an actual 
case—a citizen of one nation who became 
@ naturalized citizen of another nation 
formed a Swiss corporation to purchase a 
French-built ship in order to operate her 
under the Liberian flag with a German license 
and an oriental unlicensed crew. 

The investment we make in the form of 
operating or construction subsidies to main- 
tain an American-flag merchant marine in 
our foreign trade is a sound investment 
which returns us substantial dividends. 

As the economies of our war-worn al- 
lies and former enemies are restored and 
expanded, they become our competitors in 
the market places of the world. I appreciate 
that foreign ships wiil carry cargo wherever 
and whenever they can earn a profit, but I 
realize, too, that when they can carry their 
own national products in preference to ours 
it would only be commonsense to expect 
them to do so. 

We don’t need a merchant marine to give 
employment to seamen, or to support ship 
chandlers, or marine insurance companies, 
or any other of the many businesses which 
service or supply this industry; but we do 
need a merchant mrarine to service and sup- 
ply the foreign trade of the United States. 

The subsidies we pay to maintain the mer- 
chant marine in peacetime are not subsidies 
to shipping so much as they are support for 
our foreign trade. And the size of the 
Government contribution. has to be meas- 
ured against our growing volume of foreign 
trade and the contributions which our in- 
dustry makes to the total economy. For 
example, it has been estimated that the 
maritime industry contributes over $5 bil- 
lion dollars to the economy each year. 

Another economic fact that is frequently 
ignored is the substantial and direct return 
to the United States. Since the war, the 
net cost of operating aid to Anrerica’s steam- 
ship lines has been just under $500 million. 
But $422 million dollars of taxes was paid 
to the Government by these lines and their 
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seagoing shoreside personnel. This is 
roughly > percent of the Government’s con- 
tribution to keep the American-flag ships on 
the high seas. If we add to the tax in- 
come the direct savings to American ‘ship- 
pers from stabilized freight rates, the return 
to the Nation would probably be millions of 
dollars in excess of the outlay. 

The cost to the United States for main- 
taining a merchant marine is undoubtedly 
less than the dollar value of the commercial 
benefits we receive. - 

The time has come when we have to think 
of benefit as well as cost, and in construc- 
tive terms respecting the kind of merchant 
marine we need. 

Just the other day I saw that the Air Force 
decided to abandon a project on which it 
had already spent $70 million. I don’t think 
that is necessarily bad, because a great deal 
of valuable information probably came out 
of the program; but I can imagine the reac- 
tion if somebody in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration spent that much money on a project 
and then abandoned it. 

We are thinking in pretty big terms our- 
selves these days, but I assure you that both 
the Maritime Administration and the indus- 
try, while planning to rejuvenate and im- 
prove our merchant fleet, are being pretty~ 
careful to insure the wisest possible invest- 
ment of both private and public funds. 

The contract steamship lines, operating 303 
privately owned dry-cargo and passenger 
ships on the essential trade routes, are re- 
quired to replace their ships as they reach 
retirement age, 20 years. Their replacement 
programs will form the hard core of the 


‘entire industry's program and will cost not 


less than $3 billion over the next 10 to 15 
years. 

Already your city has felt some benefit 
from this program in the construction of the 
steamship Mariposa and the steamship Mon- 
terey. I share your hope that these great 
ships will be the forerunners of other addi- 
tions to our fleet built in the Northwest to 
serve the Nation. 

The west coast companies in my group— 
American President Lines, American Mail 
Line, Oceanic Steamship Co., Pacific Far 
East Line, Pacific Transport Line—are all 
great names on the Pacific. All of them have 
improved their existing fleets, and all have 
programs for further improvements and re- 
placements. Included in these is the plan 
of American President Lines to build a great 
new superliner. Such a ship would bring 
prestige to the American flag on the Pacific 
comparable to the glory and renown we get 
on the Atlantic from the steamship United 
States. ; 

The ships our companies are building, and 
will build, should give this country an active 
dry-cargo merchant fleet second to none. 

The ships we now operate are growing older, 
but they are still the best maintained and 
mest efficient units in today’s fleet. These 
will be traded in to the United States Gov- 
ernment as they are replaced by more mod- 
ern ships, and will themselves replace the 
aging and obsolete Libertys in our national- 
defense reserve fleet. In this manner, both 
our active and reserve fleets will be upgraded 
by an orderly replacement program designed 
to eliminate the bugaboo of block obso- 
lescence. 

This program wil) also result in long-term 
economies and should increase shipyard effi- 
ciency through stabilized operations. It will 
encourage progress in research and improved 
design, 

The future of our merchant marine is 
bright with . I have not said much 
about the possibilities of atomic propulsion, 
but it is thrilling to realize that a year or 
two from now we will celebrate an event sur- 
passing the sailing of the Savannah. What 
@ thrill it will be to celebrate, as we will, the 
sailing of a modern Savannah—the first 
atomic-powered merchant ship. 


Thomas Jefferson once said that . 
ture, manufacture, commerce, ang a, 
are the four pillars of our prosperity 


recently, Admiral Burke called ean oa 
the “lifeblood of civilization.”’ "—_ 

These are noble sentiments, but j), thi 
world of tension and turmoil the word, 4 
President Wilson are even more significa, 
He said, “Ships are the only shuttles wyi.4 


can weave the delicate fabric 0; 
confidence, and mutual dependen 
nations.” 


This is the challenge and the opportynisy 
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“If the Nation Is in Such Bad 
Condition—” 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hays 
signed the discharge petition to bring be. 
fore the House the bill to raise the pay 
for our postal employees, and was one of 
the first to sign this petition. I believe 
wholeheartedly in the purposes of the 
legislation to raise postal pay, and I haye 
so informed the postal employees of 
my district who have written to me. 

At the same time, I have felt it im. 
portant to point out to them in al! frank. 
ness that getting this legislation enacteg 
is not going to be easy. I cited the cur. 
rent economy wave, which occasionally 
seems to get out of hand as when the 
effort was made to cut essential pro- 
grams of health research and food and 
drug inspection, and so on. I also cited 
the fact that anything which is not in 

‘the President’s budget is having partic- 
ularly hard sledding in the Congress, 
and of course we all know the admin- 
‘istration has seen little merit in the des- 
perate need of the postal workers fora 
pay increase. 

After sending such a letter of ex. 
planation to one of the postal workers 
in my district, I received a most inter- 
esting and compelling follow-up letter 
from him which I think deserves to be 
brought to the attention of the entire 
Congress. As a matter of fact, in his 
letter he specifically asks that I state 
on the floor of the House the substance 
of what he has written to me. 

This is a dollars-and-cents outline of 
what it means to try to support a family 
of 7 on a postal salary of $3,785 per year. 
It is an angry letter in many respects. 

“but it touches some very sensitive nerves 
in our body politic and for that reason, 
Mr. Speaker, I am herewith submitting 
it for the attention of the House and 
the Senate, as follows: 

7 St. Louis, Mo., May 23, 1957. 
Mrs. Jouwn B. SULLIVAN, 

United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Sutirvan: I received your reply 
with regard to postal pay increase le;!sis- 
tion. You stated that in its present mood, 
Congress seems determined to cut the Presi 
dent’s budget in every way possibie. 

I would like to state here and now thit 
the sentiment of people I know, both in «n¢ 
out of the postal service, is that, if our Go’ 
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ment cannot afford to pay its public 
en vants & living wage, then it cannot afford 
. ve away one penny to foreign countries. 
you are and always have been a great sup- 

of Federal servants, I ask you respect- 
a state on the floor of the House that 


p ye afford 50 diamond-studded Cadil- 










et i such bad shape as to deprive postal 
kers of a badly needed and deserved raise. 
jt might help to remind the Congress that 
al workers are, incidentally, Americans. 
j further defy any Member of Congress to 
support & family of 7, as I have been try- 
to do, on $3,785 per year. I am forced 
to make loans to pay my taxes which is the 
only reason I am in debt. Ihave not bought 
anything as my neighbors are doing who 

york in private industry. 
rhave now found that I cannot even afford 
S foget sick. I can no longer afford to remain 
in Blue Cross. Theré is one more place left 

AN 


d 


for me to cut our family budget and that is 
to drop our life insurance which is costing 
ys $11.87 per month. 

I wish to further inform you that not one 
penny of our money is used for unnecessary 
items, such as liquor, which incidentally I 
noticed Congress provided to the State De- 
artment for wild binges and entertainment, 
an additional $500,000. Can you imagine, 
our fate being decided over a champagne 

? 
‘ an example of how the cost of living has 
gone up, I cite the price of Pet milk which 
our. baby must have. Six months ago, Pet 
milk sold at 3 cans for 37 cents at all Kroger 
stores. Today the price is 3 cans for 44 cents. 
This is the case with all foodstuffs. Imagine, 
just in the above example, about an 18 
percent increase in cost in an item which my 
baby must have. We cannot economize 
here. I go to work with 2 potted meat or 
cheese sandwiches and 14 cents for 2 cups 
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nally of coffee. I ask those in Congress who oppose 
| the a pay increase for postal workers to eat the 
pro- same for lunch each day for 1 month. As 
and for meat, our family eats hamburger four 
‘ited times each week, in one way or another. 
it in Steak is an unknown luxury. Sunday is our 
rtie. big treat. We have chicken or commercial 
> grade chuck roast. 

—_ All of the above problems and many more 
nin- plague our everyday lives. However, if the 
des. Congress feels that the Nation is in such bad 
or a condition, we, as Americans, will do without 


a pay increase but feel that every penny of 
ex. foreign giveaway must also stop in the 
cers interest of internal economic security. - 

I wish to thank you for your kind and 











€t- TM considerate support in our behalf. 
Mer With kindest regards, I remain 
be Respectfully, 
‘ire —_—_—_ 
his 
ate 
ace J <7 . 
The Unpopularity of Foreign Aid 
of ae 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
tS, 
es HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
n, OF NEW YORK 
: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as the date 
approaches for consideration by the 
House of Representatives of the so-called 
mutual security bill, I believe that care- 
ful thought and study should be given to 
| the manner in which these funds are 
Spent. Every day we learn of new waste 
on projects which are absolutely ridicu- 
lous—it seems incredible that supposedly 
intelligent people can even dream up 
some of them. 





for King Saud, our financial situation is. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a column of George E. Sokolsky 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald which points up 
a few instances of the waste of American 
taxpayers’ money under the guise of 
“foreign aid”: 

THEsE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF FOREIGN AID 


It cannot be said that foreign aid is un- 
popular in the United States because Amer- 
icans are not a generous people. It can be 
said that foreign aid grows increasingly un- 
popular because too much of it is being 
wasted and there are no results in such a 
tangible form that the people can under- 
stand what is being done. 

For instance, this countr has given plenty 
of foreign aid to Great Britain and the rela- 
tions of the two countries have not been 
worse since 1812, except for a short period 
during the Civil War. ‘True, the British 
Government has to face its own internal 
problem which is not to be thrown out of 
office because of the awful mess of Suez 
which Britons believe John Foster Dulles 
made for them; on the other hand, the 
British policy of selling obviously strategic 
materials to the Red Chinese and the Red 
Koreans and the Tibetans can only lead to 
a collapse of relations between,the United 
States and Great Britain. The Taipei riots 
were not accidental and they were timed 
for international relations. 

Whatever is done in any field requires in- 
telligence and apparently that is where we 
have been weak. Our operators are just not 
smart. For instance, that one the Reader’s 
Digest tells about is not unusual enough. 
Our Government built a $128,000 cowbarn 
in Lebanon to demonstrate to average farm- 
ers living on $100 or less a year, the equip- 
ment they should provide for themselves 
in order to get ahead. The dopes. The 
Levantine farmers who looked at that barn 
must have wondered what kind of a faker 
built the impossible. 

And if the truth must be told, how many 
American farmers own a $128,000 cowbarn? 
Up in my part of Massachusetts, I can only 
think of one farmer who would have the 
money to build such a thing for the cows. 
Most of my neighbors just call in a couple 
of fellows who know how to put a hammer 
on a nail and before long, there is a barn. 
What do cows need—mink carpets? 

This goes on all over the world without 
rhyme or reason. What American foreign 
aid is really trying to do now, apparently, 
is to bring the whole of mankind to the very 
highest mechanical proficiency of the United 
States at one jump. It was believed, at one 
time, that if Harold Stassen were relieved 
of association with foreign aid, there might 
be an improvement, but there has been no 
improvement under John Hollister, who be- 
fore he took on this work was most vehe- 
ment in denouncing the spenders. In fact, 
he was a member of the Herbert Hoover 
group of moneysavers, but since he has 
settled on the Potomac there is no evidence 
that he is any longer interested in saving 
the American taxpayers’ money. 

The Reader’s Digest quotes an ICA man— 
the giveaway agency—as follows: 

“After all, this is the air age. We'll give 
the Afghans an airline and an agency like 
our Civil Aeronautics Administration to reg- 
ulate air traffic. American technicians will 
hav¢g to stay there to run the show, of 
course; we'll have no teach the nation to 
read and write before it can begin to pro- 
duce technicians to replace ours.” 

At first I thought this was a joke because 
about 96 percent of the Afghans cannot 
read or write and most’are nomads or simple 
farmers. It was like the old phrase: “Come 
the revolution you'll eat strawberries mit 
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sweet cream—and like it.” So this is the 
size of the job this bureaucrat would like 
to undertake at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. Of course, this means that large 
numbers of Americans will live in Afghanis- 
tan, converting dollars into local currencies, 
which is a grand way to live and to save 
money. 

Why return to the drab life of the United 
States where the women do their own house- 
work, which despite all the mechanized de- 
vices that seem so good in the advertisements 
are such a problem afterward? No. It is 
better abroad, where a native woman will 
look after a child and babysitting is not such 
a complicated family affair. 





Policing the Giants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 6, 1957, 
and which is most enlightening: 


POLICING THE GIANTS 


The Supreme Court has struck a neces- 
sary blow for free, private enterprise in the 
Du Pont-General Motors case. It has, in ef- 
fect, brought the full force of the antitrust 
laws to bear upon a neglected facet of Amer- 
ican industrial interrelationships—the verti- 
cal tieup between two or more corporations. 
It is well established that mergers of compet- 
ing industries, through stock acquisition, 
may in some circumstances constitute an 
unlawful monopoly or restraint upon com- 
merce, Congress in 1950 acted to make it 
clear that a stock relationship between a 
supplier and a customer corporation may also 
be unlawful under the Clayton Act of 1914. 
All that the Supreme Court has done is to 
affirm that this was, indeed, the intent of 
Congress, and to apply the law in the Du 
Pont case, ordering a lower court to fashion 
an appropriate remedy for Du Pont’s large 
holdings in G. M. 

The need for the Government to move into 
this area of customer-supplier relationships 
seems self-evident from the facts in this 
case. As q result of stock purchases and 
splits over the past 40 years, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. owns some 23 percent 
of the stock of General Motors Corp. Over 
the years it was clear that Du Pont execu- 
tives expected this investment to result in 
General Motors purchase of Du Pont prod- 
ucts. In 1946 Du Pont did supply 52 per- 
cent of General Motors fabrics and 67 per- 
cent of its finishes for auto bodies. In 
1947 the percentages were 38 and 68. 

The Supreme Court majority opinion paid 
due respect to the wisdom of Du Pont’s 
business judgment in attaining this profit- 
able arrangement, but properly noted that 
this “cannot obscure the fact, plainly re- 
vealed by the record, that Du Pont pur- 
posedly employed its stock to pry open the 
General Motors market to entrench itself 
as the primary supplier of General Motors 
requirements for automotive finishes and 
fabrics.” It might have been better if the 
Court had refrained from expressing so con- 
clusive judgment on Du Pont’s purposes, 
which may well have varied in emphasis 
and detail over 40 years of evolving man- 
agement policy. It is the result that counts, 
not the intent, as the Court elsewhere noted. 
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In any case, this kind of arrangement 
obviously tends to give the stockowning 
supplier of # customer firm an advantage 
over other potential suppliers—and whether 


it actually did the Du Pont-General Motors _ 


case again is irrelevant. The purpose of the 
Clayton Act, as the Court reaffirms, is to 
prevent restraint of trade in situations where 
restraints. are likely to develop. In the 
long run, the vigorous policing of Amer- 
ican industrial giants to keep them as free 
of control by each other as they wish to he 
from Government control is the best safe- 
guard of the private enterprise system. Un- 
checked monopoly would lead in only one 
direction: toward State control and, per- 
haps, State ownership. 

The dissent of Justices Burton and Frank- 
furter is not persuasive. They argue that 
only the initial result of a vertical stock 
purchase may be considered—not what de- 
velops later, a construction that obviously 
deals more with appearances than with the 
substantive evil. They also contend that 
the Clayton Act, before its amendment in 
1950, did not cover vertical mergers or stock 
purchases; but the majority effectively re- 
fute this point in citations of the act’s con- 
gressional history. The dissenting justices 
observe that, in this respect, the Clayton 
Act “has been a sleeping giant all along.” 
What they seem not to recognize is that 
other giants have been very much awake 
and that the Government cannot send a 
boy to deal with them. 





A Sound Analysis of the Trial by Jury 
Controversy in the Civil Rights Bill 
Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral days now I have sat in this Chamber 
listening to long debate over a proposal 
to include in the civil-rights bill a provi- 
sion to require jury trials in civil con- 
tempt actions growing out of civil-rights 
violations. 

Personally, as I stated earlier today 
from the floor of the House, I am against 
such a provision, or any other provision 
which will make ineffective the provi- 
sions of this long overdue legislation. 

However, I believe it might be well for 
all of us to read the views of a qualified 
observer on this controversy in which we 
are engaged. I, therefore, am inserting 
into the records of this session, an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Arthur Sylvester, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Evening News. This article, 
which appeared on page 1 of the New- 
ark Evening News of June 6, is the sound- 
est analysis of the jury trial issue I have 
had the privilege to read. The article 
follows: 

Drxre Bioc ForcEeTrru.—Crvi. RIGHTs ARGU- 
MENT VARIES From CourT RULES IN SOUTH 
(By Arthur Sylvester) 
WasHINcTON.—Southern Senators and 
Representatives opposed to civil rights are 
trying to write into Federal legislation a 
jury trial provision long since rejected by 

the high courts of every Southern State. 
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Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Democrat, of 
North Carolina, leader of the move to amend 
President Eisenhower's civil rights legisla- 
tion by guaranteeing a jury trial to persons 
cited for contempt in civil rights cases, has 
himself as a member of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, participated in cases up- 
holding contempt proceedings in which the 
accused had been denied trial before a Jury. 

But in the last-ditch effort to nullify the 
civil rights legislation Ervin asserts that 
the Eisenhower administration by bypassing 
jury trials in civil rights contempt cases is 
resorting to a new procedure. Ervin claims 
it violates constitutional rights, deniés the 
rights of ‘the States and threatens to rob 
State and local officials of basic and invalu- 
able safeguards. 

Yet the court of appeals of Georgia, up- 
held by the State supreme court, said long 
ago that “to try a case of contempt with- 
out the intervention of a jury violates no 
constitutional provision.” This rule of law 
has been followed and upheld by the high- 
est courts of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


SIGNED MANIFESTO 


But with few exceptions the Senators and 
Representatives from these States recently 
signed what they called a southern mani- 
festo against the provision of the civil rights 
bill which would permit Federal courts to 
punish without jury trial those who had 
violated injunctions against interference 
with voting rights. ~~ 

The manifesto overlooks the fact that the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee has rejected the 
jury-trial argument in one case as follows: 

“The general rule is that a constitutional 
guaranty of a jury trial does not apply to 
proceedings to punish for contempt of court 
whether in a court of law, a court of equity, 
a court having criminal jurisdiction, or other 
court.” In the same opinion the court heid: 

“The power to punish summarily by proc- 
ess of attachment, for contempt, has been 
coequal with the existence of courts. Hasty 
thinkers, proceeding on false notions of lib- 
erty, have sometimes maintained that this 
power is but little in harmony with the lib- 
eral institutions of England and America.” 


AUTHORITY NEEDED 


“But on the contrary, it is obvious that 
wherever laws govern, and not the bayonets 
of the executive power, the courts must be 
armed with this summary authority in order 
to attain the ends of their institutions. 
To courts of chancery (equity) it is indis- 
pensable.” 

An analysis of the unanimity of south- 
ern high courts in opposition to the bogus 
jury issue being raised by Dixie civil-rights 
opponents is being circulated by the office 
of Senator Ciirrorp P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, and other leaders in the battle 
for Eisenhower's civil-rights bill. 

It was being released as the House moved 
today into the first day of debate on civil- 
rights legislation. It came after President 
Eisenhower quoted the late William How- 
ard Taft, President and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, at his news conference 
yesterday as upholding in 1908 the power 
of courts to punish for contempt without 
a@ jury trial. 

The laws and court decisions of the South- 
ern States are unanimous in denying to 
Senator Ervin and his cohorts any precedent 
in the_legal history of their States for the 
theory they are trying to write into the 
civil-rights bill. The rule in all those States 
is that a person charged with contempt of 
court does not have a constitutional or 
statutory right to a trial by jury. 

WELL ESTABLISHED 


In some Dixie States, like Florida, the 
power of the court to act in contempt cases 
without a jury is so well established there 
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are no reported cases raising the issy. te 
deed, in addition to defending the right o 
courts to punish without a jury 7 
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Southern States have extended the seal - I 
contempt to administrative agencies, 7, lm genat 
in Senator Ervin’s State of North Caroling ing 
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commissioners, clerks of court, county }oa, 4 tne N 
of commissioners, utility commissioners, an Col 
industrial commissioners. Other pj, Sgt F 
States have indicated in similar fashioy thel a tbl 
acceptance of the use of the contempt powe spaced 
in effectuating compliance with order; = quesda} 
decrees necessary for orderly government. an al 
Currently State and local officials who aq, P 

minister voting laws in a discriminatory 

fashion may be prosecuted on criming Howe 
charges and consequently have the right o¢ 

trial by jury. The record shows though, par. | 
ticularly in the South, that criminal pro... film POP 
cutions after voting rights have been denied aie 


aren’t effective in protecting a citizen's righ 
to vote. Election day has long since pasgeg 
by the time the trial comes up. 

In view of this experience the adminis. 
tration legislation would empower the Attor. 
ney General to bring civil suits in Feder) 
court for preventive relief of the victims of 
discriminatory voting practices before o 
when an election takes place. Thus, the 
courts could decide if the law was being 
administered impartially in line with consti. 
tutional guaranties and if not to issue a ¢e. 
sist order against any official acting or threat. 
ening to act illegally. 

Attorney General Brownell, Senator Cisr. 
and others point out the traditional way o; 


enforcing court orders is through the power i. R. 
of contempt. In that event, they stress Rer 
judges rather than juries pass on contempt 

charges since the issue at stake is enforce. Ag: 
ment of the court’s orders or protection of of ( 


its dignity. The person punished for con- 
tempt has the right of appeal all the way to 
the Supreme Court. 

In 1890 the United States Supreme Court 
stated “it has always been one of the at- 
tributes—one of the powers necessarily inci- 
dent to a court of justice—that it should 
have this power (the contempt power) of 


vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its or- IN* 
ders, of protecting itself from insult without 
the necessity of calling upon a jury to assist 
it in the exercise of this power.” Mr 
But Senator Ervin and his Dixie cohorts Marc 
would interpose a jury to uphold, or not up- for t 
hold, the enforcement of a court's orders dictic 
against a local official in contempt for fail- court 
ing to obey the court. Experience in the Clain 
South in g to protect Negro rights of of cls 
life and property, much less voting rights, by S 
jury trial has led to administration belief Ing 0 
that the jury amendment is not intended as for 1 
its proponents declare, to uphold the rights or ad 
of accused officials, but to thwart the en- 
forcement of civil rights for Negroes. As 
Attorney General Brownell has pointed out 
Congress has empowered courts to handle took 
contempt actions without jury trial arising Unit 
from injunctions to enforce the Atomic En- for | 
ergy Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the not 
Interstate Commerce Commission laws, and mira 
findings by the National Labor Relations tain 
Board, the Securities and Exchange Commis- v.U 
sion, and other agencies. 125 ¢ 
" ADMINISTRATION’S CASE in t 
Brownell has noted that civil remedies as (132 
opposed to criminal ones are used. The ad- in tl 
ministration argues that Senator Ervin and oun 
his group have failed to draw the distinction 
between traditional jury trials in courts of pair 
law and procedures in courts of equity, which add 
do not call for jury trials. Tec 
In the Clayton Act of 1914 Congress made obje 
an exception to the rule that contempt One 
charges are passed on by judges rather than Con 
juries. The right of trial by jury was &- Cor 
tended to criminal contempt cases arising cou: 
under the act where the alleged offense would for 
also constitute @ crime under Federal & i 
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jaw. However, Congress expressly ex- 
ted contempt cases arising out of dis- 

foedience to court order in suits brought 
by the United States. 

genator ERVIN and his Dixie group, in con- 
neing some northerners to go along with 

maneuver, point to congressional action 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. In the 
ase congress provided for jury trials in con- 
tempt ngs arising from the law. It 
as this very language that the southerners 
gpduced the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
day, to write into the administration bill 
gs al amendment. 
CONGRESS CONVINCED 


However in 1932 Congress was convinced 
that violent actions committed by workers 
quring court enjoined strikes were being im- 

perly prnished as contempt whereas the 
strikers, should have been charged with 
crimes and tried before juries. To put a 
stop to what it believed an evasion of the 
right to jury trial by judges biased against 
jabor, Congress provided for jury trials in 
such contempt -cases. 

The Republican 80th Congress virtually 
nullified this provision when it came to write 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. In addition, 
senator Ervin and his followers are finding 
it difficult to equate the acts of violence com- 
mitted during a strike to the deliberate acts 
of discrimination by those southern local 
oficials intent on. denying Negroes voting 
rights. 





H, R. 6328, To Provide an Additional 
Remedy for Persons Having a Claim 
Against the United States Arising Out 
of Contracts Relating to Certain Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1957, I introduced H. R. 6328, 
for the purpose of clarifying the juris- 
diction of the United States district 
courts and the United States Court of 
Claims in connection with the handling 
of claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of contracts of the United States 
for repair, completion, or alteration of 
or addition to any type of vessel. 

HISTORY OF PROBLEM 


As recently as 1951, our Government 
took the position that claims against the 
United States arising out of a contract 
for the repair of a public vessel could 
not be brought under the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act; and that position was sus- 
tained by the courts. Eastern S.S. Lines 
v. United States (187 F. 2d 956 (C. A. 1), 
125 C. Cls, 422, 128 C. Cls. 775). Again, 


in the case of Hadden v. United States - 


(132 C. Cls. 529), where suit was brought 
in the United States Court of Claims in 
connection with a contract for ship re- 
pairs, removals, replacements, renewals, 
additions, alterations, separations, and 
reconversions, the Government did not 
object to the jurisdiction of the court. 
Once more, in the case of the Yankee 
Comett S. S. Corp. v. Brewer Drydock 
Corp. (37 F. Supp. 512 (E. D.N. Y.)), the 
court held that an action for damages 
for repudiation of a contract to repair 
-_ was not a maritime cause of ac- 


Nevertheless, in two suits now pend- 
ing in the United States Court of Claims, 
to wit, Anco Steel Construction Corp., et 
al. v. The United States, No. 462-56, and 
Continental Casualty Company v. The 
United States, No. 63—57, the Government 
has taken the position that since they 
are based upon claims arising out of 
ship repair contracts, the United States 
Court of Claims does not have jurisdic- 
tion, such jurisdiction being exclusively 
in the United States district court under 
the Suits in Admiralty Act. A similar 
position was advanced and maintained 
in the Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Sword Line, Inc., v. United States (228 
FP. 2d 344), where a suit on a contract for 
the charter of a ship was held maritime 
in nature, and, therefore, the admiralty 
courts were held to have exclusive juris- 
diction. Certiorari was granted in that 
case, and the Second Circuit Court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in a per 
curiam opinion. In the case of Smith- 
Johnson Steamship Corp. v. The United 
States, the United States Court of 
Claims—decided July 12, 1956—took the 
position that the Sword Line decision 
compelled it to hold that contracts in- 
volving the possession or operation of 
vessels are maritime causes of actions 
and that the Suits in Admiralty Act fur- 
nishes the exclusive remedy against the 
United States. 

THE ISSUE 


There is a 2-year statute of limita- 
tion which applies to actions brought 
under the Suits in Admiralty Act, and a 
6-year statute of limitations for suits 
brought under the Tucker Act. The is- 
sue is whether suits on ship-repair con- 
tracts should be limited by the 2-year 
statute. 

ARGUMENT 

Claims arising out of contracts for the 
repair of vessels ‘‘can be no more deemed 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion than cases of common-law jurisdic- 
tion.” Volume 3, Story’s Commentary on 
the Constitution, 1833, section 1666, note, 
fifth edition, 1891, quoted with approval 
in Taylor v. Carryl (61 U. S. (20 How.) 
583, 598), and in volume 1, Benedict on 
Admiralty, sixth edition, 1940, pages 25- 
26, 266. Contracts for the repair or al- 
teration of vessels are quite similar to 
contracts for the repair or alteration of 
buildings. ‘The same legal principles 
should apply. Moreover, there is nothing 
more maritime about the repair or altera- 
tion of a vessel than the construction of 
it. Since the construction of vessels is 
considered not maritime in nature, there 
is no logic in considering the repair or 
alteration of a vessel maritime in char- 
acter. 

However, assuming arguendo that 
there is some maritime aspect in a con- 
tract for the repair or alteration, and so 
forth, of a vessel, this does not mean 
that the jurisdiction of determining is- 
sues arising from such contracts should 
be exclusively within the Courts of Ad- 
miralty. Government contracts for the 
repair, alteration, and so forth, of ves- 
sels have the same “disputes” clause that 
is found in other types of Government 
supply and construction contracts. Such 
a “disputes” clause requires a.contractor 
to appeal to an administrative board 
within 30 days after the contracting offi- 
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cer makes his findings of fact. In ship- 
repair contracts, in addition to the direct 
claims of the contractor, there are claims 
of subcontractors which must be asserted 
by the contractor for-the benefit of the 
subcontractors. The situation is some- 
times further complicated by the claims 
of banks or finance companies as as- 
signees of the proceeds of the contract, 
their rights being derived under the pro- 
visions of the Assignment of Claims Act. 
Still other complications are posed when 
a surety company is involved as a result 
of a default and a reprocurement. In 
many, many cases the resulting situa- 
tions cannot be resolved within 2 years. 
The Government’s position that suit in 
such cases must be instituted within 2 
years, within the limitations of the Suits 
in Admiralty Act, would preclude orderly 
exhaustion of administrative procedures; 
would compel resort to the courts in nu- 
merous cases where administrative dis- 
position of the disputes is not only .pos- 
sible but desirable; and would impose 
substantial unnecessary burdens on the 
courts. 

I hope that my bill will be set for early 
hearing by the Judiciary Committee and 
that it will be favorably reported. 





Final Report on 22d Amendment Survey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, my survey 
of scholarly opinion on the 22d amend- 
ment has been completed. Last March, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Historical Society and the American 
Political Science Association, I under- 
took a cross-section survey of opinion on 
this important question by directing 37 
letters to leading historians and political 
scientists in all parts of the United 
States. I am pleased to report that 28 
of those whose opinions were solicited 
have replied, and each individual reply 
Ras been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In the near future I will present a sum- 
mary of the views of these American 
scholars, and it is my hope that their 
responses can be collected under one 
cover. 

I present today the two final replies 
which I have received. First, the state- 
ment of Dr. Thomas Barclay, who has 
just rétired as professor emeritus of the 
political science department of Stan- 
ford University, and who opposes repeal 
of the 22d amendment. The second re- 
ply was written by Dr. Maurice Klain, of 
the department of political science of 
Western Reserve University. Dr. Klain 
favors repeal. The replies of these two 
scholars follow: 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanford, Calif., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Upatt: In reply to your request 
for my opinion concerning the repeal of the 
22d amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
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as proposed by you in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182, 85th Congress, ist session, I take 
leave to submit the following reply. 

I do not favor the repeal of the amend- 
ment. My reasons, briefly, are these: 

1. The experience under the operation of 
the 22d amendment has not been of suffi- 
cient length to supply conclusive evidence 
of either the necessity or the desirability of 
repealing it. 

2. The political power of the presidential 
office is so extensive that its occupant mo- 
nopolizes the place of leadership in the party 
in power. This may be as it should be or 
must be. However, this power has been used 
to secure a third term nomination, or at 
least to prevent rival candidates from mak- 
ing an effective preconvention contest. A 
President can create or utilize emergencieg 
in order to maintain that it is necessary to 
keep himself and his party in power. 

3. It is true, of course, that a President 
who by constitutional mandate is limited to 
2 terms must face during the last 2 years of 
his administration a waning of his influence 
over Congress and elsewhere. If he were per- 
mitted to seek a third or fourth or fifth term, 
he would face the same difficulty at a later 
time. 

4. In respect to the enactment of impor- 
tant domestic programs, recent administra- 
tions have been most effective during the 
first 2 or 3 years of the first term. It is 
doubtful that a third or fourth term would 
materially affect this situation. The energy 
and momentum of the first 2 years could 
hardly be continued for 10 or 12 years. 

5. The physical strain of the office ‘and its 
continuous and pervasive responsibilities 
constitute burdens which few men can with- 
stand beyond a period of 8 years, if indeed 
for that long. 

6. The assertion that the people should 
be permitted to retain in office for more than 
2 terms a President seems singularly incon- 
vincing. Constitutional restrictions on gov- 
ernmental power, and most statutory law, 
prevent people from doing what they might 
wish to do. The 2-term limitation .con- 
stitutes an effective check on prolonged 
power and should, in my opinion, be re- 
tained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas S. Barctay, 
Professor of Political Science. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Congressman from .Arizona, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN UDALL: I have been 
following with considerable interest your 
efforts to alert the country to the hazards of 
the 22d amendment. In my judgment you 
deserve the strongest encouragement and 
commendation. For you are, it seems to me, 
working to restore the rights of the people 
and the powers of the President. 
* - 7 s = 


My own partisan bias, which I made no 
attempt to conceal, has nothing to do with 
the validity of the argument or the reality 
of the dangers. In any event, the 22d 
amendment plays no favorites. It was passed 
to rebuke a great Democrat. Now it tor- 
ments a great Republican. 

My apprehensions are shared by a sub- 
stantial and significant part of the Nation's 
politicat scientists. “I agree with your main 
points,” declares Dr. FP.-W. Coker, former 
president of the American Political Science 
Association and professor emeritus of Yale 
University. Dr. Coker, the dean of all living 
students of the American political tradition, 
characterized the analysis as an “informed, 
cogent argument. * * * I’m going to pass it 
around.” 

Another former president of the American 
Political Science Association, Dr. William_ 
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Anderson of the University of Minnesota, one 
of the chief authorities on our constitutional 
system, considers the argument “‘a very per- 
ceptive analysis [which] should prove to be 
very useful.” Dr. V. O. Key, of Harvard, the 
next president of the association and the 
author of several distinguished studies of 
American politics, notes that Mr. Eisenhower, 
who disapproves of the 22d amendment, 
tends to underestimate its effect upon his 
own position. “Isee * * * that the general 
has become aware of the problem posed in 
your Reporter article,” Professor Key ob- 
serves. “You are probably nearer right than 
he. ess 

“I agree with you 100 percent,” declares 
Dr. David Fellman, of the University of Wis- 
consin, editor of the Midwest Journal of 
Political Science and former president of the 
Midwest Conference of Political Scientists. 
“I am in complete sympathy with the point 
of view which you express,” writes Dr. Glen- 
don A. Schubert, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, whose authoritative work on The 
Presidency in the Courts, was recently pub- 
lished. Another leading student of the 
presidency, Dr. Clinton Rossiter, of Cornell 
University, remarks: “I had arrived at just 
about the same conclusions independently, 
and I was glad to have your support.” 

This sampling of comments make clear, Tf 
think, that among political scientists there 
is considerable foreboding about the 22d 
amendment. There is an awareness not only 
that the amendment curtails the democratic 
rights of the people but also that it impairs 
the leadership of the President and, indeed, 
the effectiveness of our Government. There 
is a realization that the weakness of the Ex- 
ecutive has in other countries stultified, dis- 
credited, even destroyed democratic govern- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
Mavrice KLAIN, 
Department of Political Science, 


Resolution Adopted by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association Against Ad- 
vertising or Publicizing Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 7, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a resolution recently adopted 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation recommending that all members 
of the association who manufacture 
passenger cars not advertise or publicize 
their cars in any way that suggests 
speed. 

This is a significant and an important 
step. It is a step in the right direction. 
It has been generally understood that 
automobile manufacturers and dealers 
have advertised the high speed of their 
cars. They now recommend that mem- 
bers of their companies engaged in the 
manufacture of passenger cars and sta- 
tion wagons not participate in any con- 
test, competitive event or test of passen- 
ger cars involving or suggesting. racing 
or speed. Furthermore, they have agreed 
they will not in their advertising publi- 
cize or suggest the high speed of their 
automotiles. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is in line with state 
ments I have heretofore made concern 
ing the high speed of automobiles ag op, 
that causes great destruction of hyma, 
life. man 

The toll of traffic dead and maimed ig 
1956 is a grisly reminder that wijq driy 
ing and breakneck speeds have turned 
our highways into the most vicious Killers 
in history. Last year’s record of 40 200 
deaths and nearly 142 million injureg jg 
most tragic. The National Safety Coyp. 
cil has declared the situation a nationg) 
emergency. 

The murderous accidents are the Ones 
on the open road, where hich speegg 
have come to prevail. This by no Means 
is confined to the main highway. Deaty 
and destruction have grown apace oy 
secondary roads, where too many drivers 
go hurtling through the countryside 
without regard to life or property, lulled 
by the false impression they are the only 
ones on the road. 

The Nation averaged 56.6 traffic fatalj. 
ties for 100,000 population in 1955. The 
22 States west of the Mississippi averageg 
73.1. Twelve of these, in the plains ang 
mountain area, averaged 89.5. The 
average in the 6 most sparsely populated 
states was over 100. Great stretches of 
open highway encourage excessive speeds 
in the States with the worst averages, 

A copy of the resolution adopted by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa. 
tion follows: 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and the members of this board 
of directors share the public interest in in. 
creasing the safety of highway travel; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of automobiles 
have directed their efforts for many years 
toward devéloping and maintaining the per- 
formance characteristics of vehicles at levels 
consistent with highway conditions and the 
requirements of the using public, utilizing 
research and testing facilities, laboratories 
and engineering proving grounds to con- 
duct tests under controlled and scientific 
conditions and standards, and can best serve 
the public by continuing these c‘forts; and 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association believes that the automobile 
manufacturers should encourage owners and 
drivers to evaluate passenger cars in terms 
of useful power and ability to provide safe, 
reliable, and comfortable transportation, 
rather than in terms of capacity for speed: 

Now, therefore, this board unanimously 
recommends to the member companies el- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of pas- 
senger cars and station wagons that they— 

1. Not participate or engage in any public 
contest, competitive event or test of pas- 
senger cars involving or suggesting racing 
or speed, including acceleration tests, oF 
encourage or assist employees, dealers, oF 
others, or furnish financial, engineering, 
manufacturing, advertising or public rela- 
tions assistance, or supply “pace cars” oF 
“official cars,” in connection with any such 
contest, event, or test, directly or indi 
rectly; 

2 Not participate or engage in, or encour 
age or assist employees, dealers, or others 
to engage in, the advertising or publicizing 
of (a) any race or speed contest, test, 
competitive event involving or suggesting 
speed, whether public or private, involving 
passenger cars, or the results thereof; 0 
(b) the actual or comparative capabilities 
of passenger cars for speed, or the specific 
engine size, torque, horsepower, or ability 
to accelerate or perform, in any context that 


suggests speed. 
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